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^ lABADIUS. 

lABA'DIUS  (’laSaStow  vrjaos,  Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 29, 
viii.  27.  § 10),  an  island  off  the  lower  half  of  the 
Golden  Chersonesus.  It  is  said  by  Ptolemy  to  mean 
the  “ Island  of  Barley,”  to  have  been  very  fertile  in 
grain  and  gold,  and  to  have  had  a metropolis  called 
Augyre.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
as  the  present  Java,  which  also  signifies  “ barley.” 
Humboldt,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  it  to  be  Su- 
matra (Kritische  Unters.  i.  p.  64);  and  Mannert, 
the  small  island  of  Banca,  on  the  SE.  side  of  Su- 
matra. [V.] 

JABBOK  (^loSaKKos,  Joseph.;  ’Io§clj%,  LXX.), 
a stream  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  mentioned  first  in  the 
histoiy  of  Jacob  ((?ere.  xxxii.  22).  It  formed,  ac- 
cording to  Josephus,  the  northern  border  of  the 
Amorites,  w'hose  country  he  describes  as  isolated  by 
the  Jordan  on  the  west,  the  Arnon  on  the  south,  and 
the  Jabbok  on  the  north.  (^Ant.  iv.  5.  § 2.)  He 
further  describes  it  as  the  division  between  the 
dominions  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  Og, 
whom  he  calls  king  of  Galadene  and  Gaulonitis 
(§  3) — the  Bashan  of  Scripture.  In  the  division  of 
the  land  among  the  tribes,  the  river  Jabbok  was 
assigned  as  the  northern  limit  of  Gad  and  Reuben. 
(JDeut.  iii.  16.)  To  the  north  of  the  river,  in  the 
country  of  Bashan,  the  half  tribe  of  Iilanasseh  had 
their  possession  (13,14.)  [Amimonitae  ; Amorites.] 
It  is  correctly  placed  by  Eusebius  (^Onomast.  s.  v.^ 
between  Ammon,  or  Philadelphia,  and  Gerasa  (Ge- 
rash) ; to  which  S.  Jerome  adds,  with  equal  truth, 
that  it  is  4 miles  from  the  latter.  It  flows  into  the 
Jordan.  It  is  now  called  El-Zerha,  and  “ divides 
the  district  of  Moerad  from  the  country  called  El- 
Belka.”  (Burckhardt’s  Syria,  p.  347.)  It  was 
crossed  in  its  upper  part  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  an 
hour  and  twenty  minutes  (exactly  4 miles)  SW.  of 
Gerash,  on  their  way  to  Es-Szalt.  {Travels,  p.  319, 
comp.  p.  475.)  [G.  W.] 

JABESH  (Td§eis,  LXX.;  ’id^Tjs,  'laQiaad,  ’la- 
€ia6s,  Joseph.),  a city  of  Gilead,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  exterminated,  during  the  early  times  of 
the  Judges  (see  xx.  28),  for  not  having  joined  in 
the  national  league  against  the  men  of  Gibeah  (xxi. 
9,  &c.).  Three  centuries  later,  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Ammonite  king,  Nahash,  w'hen  the  hard  terms  offered 
to  the  inhabitants  by  the  invaders  roused  the  indig- 
nation of  Saul,  and  resulted  in  the  relief  of  the  town 
and  the  rout  of  the  Ammonites.  (1  Sam.  xi.)  It 
was  probably  in  requital  for  this  deliverance  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Jabesh-Gilead,  having  heard  of  the 
indignity  offered  to  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons 
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after  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  “ arose,  and  went  all  night, 
and  took  the  body  of  Saul,  and  the  bodies  of  his  sons, 
from  the  wall  of  Beth-shan,  and  came  to  Jabesh  and 
burnt  them  there  ; and  they  took  their  bones  and 
buried  them  under  a tree  at  Jabesh,  and  fasted  seven 
days.”  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  11  — 13;  2 Sam.  ii.  4 — 7.) 
It  was  situated,  according  to  Eusebius,  in  the  hills, 
6 miles  from  Pella,  on  the  road  to  Gerash ; and  its 
site  was  marked  in  his  time  by  a large  village  (5.  vv. 
’Apicrd)d  and  ’Idgts).  The  WTiter  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  endeavours  to  recover  its  site  in  1842 ; but  a tra- 
dition of  the  city  is  still  retained  in  the  name  of  the 
valley  that  runs  into  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  one  hour 
and  a quarter  south  of  Wady  Mus,  in  which  Pella 
is  situated.  This  valley  is  still  called  Wady  Tabes, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  city  doubtless  exist,  and  will 
probably  be  recovered  in  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  valley.  [G.  W.] 

JABNEH.  [lAMNiA.] 

JACCA.  [Jaccetani;  Vascones.] 
JACCETA'NI  (Ta/f/feraj/ol),  the  most  important 
of  the  small  tribes  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  E.  of  the  Vascones,  and  N. 
of  the  Ilergetes.  Their  country,  Jaccetania 
(Ta/f/ferai/i'a),  lay  in  the  N.  of  Arragon,  below  the 
central  portion  of  the  Pyrenaean  chain,  whence  it 
extended  towards  the  Iberus  as  far  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ilerda  and  Osca;  and  it  formed  a j>art 
of  the  theatre  of  war  in  the  contests  between  Ser- 
torius  and  Pompey,  and  between  Julius  Caesar  and 
Pompey’s  legates,  Afranius  and  Petreius.  (Strab. 
iii.  p.  161 ; Caes.  B.  C.  i.  60:  concerning  the  reading, 
see  Lacetani  ; Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 72.)  None  of  their 
cities  were  of  any  consequence.  The  capital,  Jacca 
{Jaca,  in  Biscaya),  from  which  they  derived  their 
name,  belonged,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  to  the  Vas- 
cones, among  whom  indeed  Pliny  appears  to  include 
the  Jaccetani  altogether  (iii.  3.  s.  4).  Their  other 
cities,  as  enumerated  by  Ptolemy,  and  identified, 
though  with  no  great  certainty,  by  Ukert  (vol.  ii. 
pt.  1.  p.  425),  are  the  following: — Iespus  (TeorTrdy, 
Igualeda)',  Ceresus  {Kepeaos,  S.  Columba  de  Ce- 
ralto)  ; Anabis  QAvdSis,  Tarrega)  ; Bacasis 
(BaKaais,  Manresa,  the  district  round  which  is  still 
called  Bages)  ; Telobis  (TrjAogts,  Mavtorell) ; 
Ascerris  QAcKeppls,  Sagarra) ; Udura  (Ou- 
dovpa,  Cardona) ; Lissa  or  Lesa  {A^aa,  near  Man- 
resa); Setelsis  (SereAuG  ^e\erals,  Solsona); 
CiNNA  (KiVi/a,  near  Guisona),  perhaps  the  same 
place  as  the  Scissum  of  Livy  (xxi.  60,  where  the 
MSS.  have  Scissis,  Stissum,  Sisa),  and  the  Cissa  of 
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Polybius  (iii.  76  : coins,  ap.  Sestini,  pp.  132,  163; 
Num.  Goth.).  [P.  S-] 

lA'DERA  (’IdSepa,  Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 10;  ’laSapa, 
Nicet.  p.  348  ; ladera,  Plin.  iii.  26 ; lader,  Pomp. 
Mela,  ii.  3.  § 13  ; Pent.  Tab.;  Geog.  Rav. ; on  the 
orthography  of  the  name  see  Tzchucke,  ad  Melam, 
1.  c.  vol.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  275  : Eth.  ladertinus,  Hirt. 
B.  A.  Zara'),  the  capital  of  Liburnia  in  Illy- 
ricum.  Under  Augustus  it  was  made  a Roman 
colony.  (“  Parens  coloniae,”  Inscr.  ap.  Farlati,  Illyr. 
Sacr.,  vol.  v.  p.  3 ; comp.  Ptol.  1.  c.)  Afterwards 
it  bore  the  name  of  Diodora,  and  paid  a tribute  of 
110  pieces  of  gold  to  the  Eastern  emperors  (Const. 
Porph.  de  Adm.  Imp.  30),  until  it  was  handed  over, 
in  the  reign  of  Basil  the  Macedonian,  to  the  Slavonic 
princes.  Zara,  the  modem  capital  of  Dalmatia, 
and  well  known  for  the  famous  siege  it  stood  against 
the  combined  French  and  Venetians,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Fourth  Crusade  (Gibbon,  c.  lx. ; Wilken, 
die  Kreuzz.  vol.  v.  p.  167),  stands  upon  the  site 
of  ladera.  Little  remains  of  the  ancient  city  ; the 
sea-gate  called  Porta  di  San  Chrysogono  is  Roman, 
but  it  seems  likely  that  it  has  been  brought  from 
Aenona.  The  gate  is  a single  arch  with  a Corin- 
thian pilaster  at  each  side  supporting  an  entablature. 

Eckhel  (vol.  ii.  p.  152)  doubts  the  evidence  of 
any  coins  of  ladera,  though  some  have  been  attri- 
buted to  it  by  other  writers  on  numismatics.  (Sir 
G.  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  vol.  i. 
p.  78 ; J.  F.  Neigebaur,  Die  Sudslaven,  pp.  181 — 
191.)  [E.B.J] 

lADO'NI,  a people  in  the  extreme  NW.  of  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny,  who 
places  them  next  to  the  Arrotrebae.  (Plin.  iv.  20. 
s.  34.;  [P.  S.] 

lAETA  or  lETAE  (’lerai,  Steph.  B. ; Eth.  ’leroios. 
Id. ; but  Diodorus  has  TatrTj/os,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  coins,  the  legend  of  which  is  uniformly  'laiTivwj/, 
Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  216:  in  Latin,  Cicero  has  letini, 
but  Pliny  letenses),  a town  of  the  interior  of  Sicily, 
in  the  NW.  of  the  island,  not  veiy  far  from  Panor- 
mus.  It  was  mentioned  by  Philistus  (oy>.  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.)  as  a fortress,  and  it  is  called  by  Thucydides 
also  (if  the  reading  ’leras  be  admitted,  in  vii.  2)  a 
fortress  of  the  Siculians  (relxos  rwv  ^iKeXcHv), 
which  was  taken  by  Gylippus  on  his  march  from 
Himera  thi-ough  the  interior  of  the  island  towards 
Syracuse.  It  first  appears  as  an  independent  city  in 
the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  and  was  attacked  by  that 
monarch  on  account  of  its  strong  position  and  the 
advantages  it  offered  for  operations  against  Panor- 
mus ; but  the  inhabitants  readily  capitulated.  (Diod. 
xxii.  10,  p.  498.)  In  the  First  Punic  War  it  w^as 
occupied  by  a Carthaginian  garrison,  but  after  the 
fall  of  Panormus  drove  out  these  troops  and  opened 
its  gates  to  the  Romans.  (Id.  xxiii.  18,  p.  505.) 
Under  the  Roman  government  it  appears  as  a muni- 
cipal town,  but  not  one  of  much  importance.  The 
letini  are  only  noticed  in  passing  by  Cicero  among 
the  towns  whose  lands  had  been  utterly  ruined  by 
the  exactions  of  Verres;  and  the  letenses  are  enume- 
rated by  Pliny  among  the  “ populi  stipendiarii  ” of 
the  interior  of  Sicily.  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  43;  Plin.  iii. 
8.  s.  14.)  Many  MSS.  of  Cicero  read  Letini,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  Aprov  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  § 15) 
is  only  a corruption  of  the  same  name. 

The  position  of  laeta  is  very  obscurely  intimated, 
but  it  appears  from  Diodorus  that  it  was  not  very 
remote  from  Panormus,  and  that  its  site  was  one  of 
great  natural  strength.  Silius  Italicus  also  alludes 
to  its  elevated  situation  (“  celsus  letas,”  xiv.  271). 
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Fazello  assures  us  that  there  was  a mediaeval  for- 
tress called  lato  on  the  summit  of  a lofty  moun- 
tain, about  15  miles  from  Palermo,  and  12  N.  of 
Entella,  which  w^as  destroyed  by  Frederic  II.  at  the 
same  time  with  the  latter  city;  and  this  he  sup- 
poses, probably  enough,  to  be  the  site  of  laeta.  He 
says  the  mountain  w’as  still  called  Monte  di  Into, 
though  more  commonly  known  as  Monte  di  S.  Cos- 
mano,  from  a church  on  its  summit.  (Fazell.  x. 
p.  471 ; Amic.  Lex.  Top.  Sic.  vol.  ii.  p.  291.)  The 
spot  is  not  marked  on  any  modem  map,  and  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  visited  by  any  recent  tra- 
vellers. The  position  thus  assigned  to  laeta  agrees 
well  with  the  statements  of  Diodoras,  but  is  wholly 
irreconcilable  with  the  admission  of  Teros  into  the 
text  of  Thucydides  (vii.  2):  this  reading,  however, 
is  a mere  conjecture  (see  Arnold’s  note),  and  must 
probably  be  discarded  as  untenable.  [E.  H.  B.") 
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JAEZER  (^'la(vp,  LXX.  ; 'la^rjp  and  ’Aarcep,  J 
Euseb.),  a city  of  Gilead,  assigned  to  the  tribe  of 
Gad  by  Moses.  In  Numbers  (xxxii.  1),  “ the  land 
of  Jazer”  is  mentioned  as  contiguous  to  “the  land 
of  Gilead,  and  suited  to  cattle.”  In  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  f 
32),  “ the  sea  of  Jazer  ” occurs  in  some  versions,  as 
in  the  English  ; but  Reland  (s.  v.  p.  825)  justly 
remarks,  that  this  is  not  certain,  as  the  passage  may 
be  pointed  after  the  word  “ sea,”  and  “Jazer.”  as  a 
vocative,  commence  the  following  clause.  But  as 
“ the  land  of  Jazer  ” is  used  for  the  country  south  of 
Gilead,  so  the  Dead  Sea  may  be  designated  “ the  sea 
of  Jazer.”  Ensehius  (^O7iomast.  s.v.’Aa^p')  places 
it  8 miles  west  of  Philadelphia  or  Ammon  ; and 
elsewhere  (^s.v.’laarip),  10  miles  west  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  15  from  Esbon  (Heshbon).  He  adds,  that 
a large  river  takes  its  rise  there,  which  runs  into 
the  Jordan.  In  a situation  nearly  corresponding 
with  this,  between  Szalt  and  Esbus,  Burckhardt 
passed  some  ruins  named  Szyr,  where  a valley 
named  Wady  Szyr  takes  its  rise  and  runs  into  the 
Jordan.  This  is  doubtless  the  modern  representative 
of  the  ancient  Jazer.  “ In  two  hours  and  a half 
(from  Szalt)  w'e  passed,  on  our  right,  the  Wady  Szyr, 
which  has  its  source  near  the  road,  and  falls  into  the 
Jordan.  Above  the  source,  on  the  declivity  of  the 
valley,  are  the  ruins  called  Szyr."  (Syria,  p.  364.) 
It  is  probably  identical  with  the  Td^wpos  of  Ptolemy 
which  he  reckons  among  the  cities  of  Palestine  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan  (v.  16).  [G.  W.J 

lA'LYSUS  (TdAu(Tos,  ’IdXvaaos,  or  ’li]Xv(Taos  : 
Eth.  ’la\v(raios),  one  of  the  three  ancient  Doric 
cities  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  one  of  the  six 
towns  constituting  the  Doric  hexapolis.  It  was  si- 
tuated only  six  stadia  to  the  south-west  of  the  city 
of  Rhodes,  and  it  wmuld  seem  that  the  rise  of  the 
latter  city  was  the  cause  of  the  decay  of  lalysus; 
for  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  655)  it  existed  only 
as  a village.  Pliny  (v.  36)  did  not  consider  it  as  an 
independent  place  at  all,  but  imagined  that  lalysus 
was  the  ancient  name  of  Rhodes.  Orychoma,  the  ci- 
tadel, was  situated  above  lalysus,  and  still  existed  in 
the  time  of  Strabo.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that 
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Orycluma  'vras  the  same  as  the  fort  Achaia,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  settlement  of  the  He- 
liadae  in  the  island  (Diod.  Sic.  v.  57 ; Athen.  viii. 
p.  360);  at  any  i-ate,  Achaia  was  situated  in  the 
territory  of  lalysus,  which  bore  the  name  lalysia. 
(Comp.  Horn.  II.  ii.  656;  Find.  01.  vii.  106;  Herod, 
ii.  182  ; Thucyd.  viii.  44  ; Ptol.  v.  2.  § 34 ; Steph. 
iB.  s.  V.-,  Scylax,  Peripl.  p.  81 ; Dionys.  Perieg.  504; 
iOv.  Met.  vii.  365;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  7.)  The  bite  of 
ancient  lalysus  is  still  occupied  by  a village  bearing 
I the  name  laliso,  about  which  a few  ancient  remains 
'are  found.  (Ross,  Eeisen  auf  den  Grieck.  Inseln, 
jvol.  iii.  p.  98.)  [L.  S.] 

lAMISSA.  [Thamesis.] 

I lAMNA,  lAMNO.  [Baleakes,  p.  374,  b.] 
lAMNIA  (Tagj'^s,  LXX. ; 'Idpvia,  'idfiyela 
’U/ulad),  a city  of  the  Philistines,  assigned  to 
!the  tribe  of  Judah  in  the  LXX.  of  Joshua  xv.  45 
l(repi'a)  ; but  omitted  in  the  Hebrew,  which  only 
mentions  it  in  2 Chron.  xxvi.  6 (Jabneh  in  the 
English  version),  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Philis- 
tines taken  and  destroyed  by  king  Uzziah.  It  is 
celebrated  by  Philo  Judaeus  as  the  place  where  the 
first  occasion  was  given  to  the  Jewish  revolt  under- 
Caligula,  and  to  his  impious  attempt  to  profane  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  His  account  is  as  follows : — 
In  the  city  of  lamnia,  one  of  the  most  populous  of 
Judaea,  a small  Gentile  population  had  established 
itself  among  the  more  numerous  Jews,  to  whom  they 
occasioned  no  little  annoyance  by  the  wanton  vio- 
lation of  their  cherished  customs.  An  unprincipled 
government  officer,  named  Capito,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Palestine  to  collect  the  tribute,  anxious  to 
pre-occupy  the  emperor  with  accusations  against  the 
Jews  before  their  well-grounded  complaints  of  his 
boundless  extortion  could  reach  the  capital,  ordered 
an  altar  of  mud  to  be  raised  in  the  town  for  the  dei- 
fication of  the  emperor.  The  Jews,  as  he  had  antici- 
pated, indignant  at  the  profanation  of  the  Holy  Land, 
assembled  in  a body,  and  demolished  the  altar.  On 
hearing  this,  the  emperor,  incensed  already  at  what 
had  lately  occuri-ed  in  Egypt,  resolved  to  resent  this 
insult  by  the  erection  of  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Uiimself  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  (Philo,  de  Legal,  ad 
fCaium,  Op.  vol.  ii.  p.  573.)  With  respect  to  its  site, 
it  is  assigned  by  Josephus  to  that  part  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  occupied  by  the  children  of  Dan  (^Ant.  v.  1. 
§ 22)  ; and  he  reckons  it  as  an  inland  city.  (^Ant. 
xiv.  4.  § 4,  B.  J.  i.  7.  § 7.)  Thus,  likewise,  in 
the  1st  book  of  Maccabees  (x.  69,  71),  it  is  spoken 
of  as  situated  in  the  plain  country  ; but  the  author 
of  the  2nd  book  speaks  of  the  harbour  and  fleet 
of  the  lamnites,  which  were  fired  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus ; when  the  light  of  the  conflagration-  was 
seen  at  Jerusalem,  240  stadia  distant.  The  appa- 
rent discrepancy  may,  however,  be  reconciled  by  the 
notices  of  the  classical  geographers,  who  make  fre- 
quent mention  of  this  town.  Thus  Pliny  expressly 
says,  “ lamnes  duae;  altera  intus,”  and  places  them 
between  Azotus  and  Joppa  (v.  12);  and  Ptolemy, 
having  mentioned  'lapvqTwv,  “the  port  of  the  lam- 
nites,” as  a maritime  town  between  Joppa  and 
Azotus,  afterwards  enumerates  lamnia  among  the 
cities  of  Judaea.  From  all  which  it  is  evident  that 
lamnia  had  its  Majuma,  or  naval  arsenal,  as  Gaza, 
Azotus,  and  Ascalon  also  had.  (Le  Quien,  OHens 
Christ,  vol.  iii.  col.  587,  and  622.)  The  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus  places  it  36  M.  P.  from  Gaza,  and 
12  M.  P.  from  Diospolis  (or  Lydda);  and  Eusebius 
(^Onom.  s.  V.  '\dg.veia')  places  it  between  Diospolis 
and  Azotus.  Its  site  is  still  marked  by  ruins  which 
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retain  the  ancient  name  Yehna.  situated  on  a small 
eminence  on  the  west  side  of  Wady  Rubin,  an  hour 
distant  from  the  sea.  (Irby  and  Mangles,  Travels, 
p.  182.)  “ The  ruins  of  a Roman  bridge,”  which 

they  noticed,  spanning  the  Nalir-el-Rubin  between 
Yebna  and  the  sea,  was  doubtless  built  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  traflSc  between  the  town  and  its 
sea-port.  [G.  W.] 

lAMPHORlNA,  the  capital  of  the  Llaedi,  in  Ma- 
cedonia, which  was  taken  b.  c.  21 1 by  Philip,  son  of 
Demetrius.  (Liv.  xxvi.  25.)  It  is  probably  repre- 
sented by  Vranid  or  Ivorina,  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Mordva.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 
473.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

lANGACAUCA'NI  [Mauketania.] 
JANUA'RIA  ('Jarovapia  &Kpa),  a promontory  on 
the  coast  of  Cilicia,  near  Serrepolis,  between  ]\Iallus 
and  Aegaea.  (Stadiasm.  §§  149,  150.)  It  is  now 
called  Karadash.  [L.  S.] 

lA'PIS  (’laTTts),  a small  stream  which  formed  the 
boundary  between  Megaris  and  the  territory  of  Eleu- 
sis.  [Attica,  p.  323,  a.] 

lA'PODES,  lA'PYDES  (’IdwoSey,  Strab.  iii. 
p.  207,  vii.  p.  313  ; ’laTruSes,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 8; 
Liv.  xliii.  5 ; Vii-g.  Georg,  iii.  475  ; Tibull.  iv.  1. 
108),  an  Illyrian  people  to  the  N.  of  Dalmatia,  and 
E.  of  Liburnia,  who  occupied  Iapydia  (Plin.  iii.  19), 
or  the  present  military  frontier  of  Croatia,  com- 
prised between  the  rivers  Kulpa  and  Korana  to  the 
N.  and  E.,  and  the  Vekbich  range  to  the  S. 

In  the  interior,  their  territory  was  spread  along 
Mons  Albius  {Velika),  which  foi-ms  the  extremity 
of  the  great  Alpine  chain,  and  rises  to  a great  ele- 
vation ; on  the  other  side  of  .the  mountain  they 
reached  towards  the  Danube,  and  the  confines  of 
Pannonia.  They  followed  the  custom  of  the  wild 
Thracian  tribes  in  tattooing  themselves,  and  were 
armed  in  the  Keltic  fashion,  living  in  their  poor 
country  (like  the  Morlxxcchi  of  the  present  day) 
chiefly  on  zea  and  millet.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  315.) 

In  B.  c.  129,  the  consul  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus 
carried  on  war  against  this  people,  at  first  unsuc- 
cessfully, but  afterwards  gained  a victory  over  them, 
chiefly  by  the  military  skill  of  his  legate,  D.  Junius 
Brutus,  for  which  he  was  allowed  to  celebrate  a 
triumph  at  Rome  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  19,  Illyr.  10  ; 
Liv.  Epit.  lix.  ; Fasti  Capit.')  They  had  a “ foedus” 
with  Rome  (Cic.  ^ro  Balh.  14),  but  were  in  b.  c. 
34  finally  subdued  by  Octavianus,  after  an  obstinate 
defence,  in  which  Metulum,  their  principal  town, 
was  taken  (Strab.  1.  c. ; Appian,  Illyr.  1.  c.). 

Metulum  (MctoDAoi'),  their  capital,  was  situated 
on  the  river  Colapis  {Kulpcb)  to  the  N.,  on  the 
frontier  of  Pannonia  (Appian,  1.  c ),  and  has  been 
identified  with  Mottling  or  MetliJea  on  the  Kulpa. 
The  Antonine  Itinerary  has  the  following  places  on 
the  road  from  Senia  (Zevgg')  to  Siscia  (Sisselc)  : — 
Avendone  (comp.  Peat.  Tab.  ; Abendo,  Geog. 
Rav. ; AverSedrai,  Appian,  Illyr.  1.  c.  ; OberSos, 
Strab.  iv.  p.  207,  vii.  p.  314.);  Akupium  (Arypium, 
Peut.  Tab.  ; Parupium,  Geog.  Rav.  ; Npoviriuoi, 
App.  Illyr.  16.,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  ’ApovicKia 
of  Ptolemy,  ii.  16.  § 9),  now  Ottochatz.  At  Bibium, 
which  should  be  read  Bivium  (Wesseling,  ad  loc.'), 
the  road  divided,  taking  a direction  towards  Panno- 
nia, which  the  Itinerary  follows,  and  also  towards 
Dalmatia,  which  is  given  in  the  Peutinger  Table. 

Neigebaur  (Die  Sudslaven,  pp.  224 — 235)  has 
identified  from  a local  antiquary  the  following  sites 
of  the  Table  ; 

Epidotium  (Uselle')  ; Aucus  (^Chaulce)  ; Au- 


4 lAPYGIA, 

SANCAi.io  near  Udbina)\  Clumbetae 

{Grachatz).  [E.  B.  J.] 

lAPY'GlA  (^laiTvyia),  was  the  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  SE.  portion  of  Italy,  bordering  on 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  but  the  term  was  used  with  con- 
siderable vagueness,  being  sometimes  restricted  to 
the  extreme  SE.  point  or  peninsula,  called  also  Mes- 
sapia,  and  by  the  Romans  Calabria;  at  other  times 
extended  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  what  the 
Romans  termed  Apulia.  Thus  Scylax  describes  the 
whole  coast  from  Lucania  to  the  promontory  of 
Drion  (Mt.  Garganus)  as  comprised  in  lapygia,  and 
even  includes  under  that  appellation  the  cities  of 
Metapontum  and  Heraclea  on  the  gulf  of  Tarentum, 
which  are  usually  assigned  to  Lucania.  Hence  he 
states  that  their  coast-line  extended  for  a space  of 
six  days  and  nights’  voyage.  (Scyl.  § 14.  p.  5.) 
Polybius  at  a later  period  used  the  name  in  an 
equally  extended  sense,  so  as  to  include  the  whole 
of  Apulia  (iii.  88),  as  well  as  the  Messapian  penin- 
sula ; but  he  elsewhere  appears  to  use  the  name  of 
lapygians  as  equivalent  to  the  Roman  term  Apulians, 
and  distinguishes  them  from  the  Messapians  (ii. 
24).  This  is,  however,  certainly  contrary  to  the 
usage  of  earlier  Greek  writers.  Herodotus  distinctly 
applies  the  term  of  lapygia  to  the  peninsula,  and 
calls  the  Messapians  an  lapygian  tribe;  though  he 
evidently  did  not  limit  it  to  this  portion  of  Italy, 
and  must  have  extended  it,  at  all  events,  to  the 
land  of  the  Peucetians,  if  not  of  the  Daunians  also. 
(Herod,  iv.  99,  vii.  170.)  Aristotle  also  clearly  iden- 
tifies the  lapygians  with  the  Messapians  (^Pol.  v. 
3),  though  the  limits  within  which  he  applies  the 
name  of  lapygia  (/&.  vii.  10)  cannot  be  defined. 
Indeed,  the  name  of  the  lapygian  promontory 
&Kpa  rj  ’laTTuyi'a),  universally  given  to  the  headland 
which  formed  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula, 
sufficiently  proves  that  this  was  considered  to  belong 
to  lapygia.  Strabo  confines  the  term  of  lapygia  to 
the  peninsula,  and  says  that  it  was  called  by  some 
lapygia,  by  others  Messapia  or  Calabria.  (Strab. 
vi.  pp.  281,  282.)  Appian  and  Dionysius  Perie- 
getes,  on  the  contrary,  follow  Polybius  in  applying 
the  name  of  lapygia  to  the  Roman  Apulia,  and  the 
latter  expressly  says  that  the  lapygian  tribes  ex- 
tended as  far  as  Hyrium  on  the  N.  side  of  Mt. 
Garganus.  (Appian,  Ann.  45;  Dionys.  Per.  379.) 
Ptolemy,  as  usual,  follows  the  Roman  writers,  and 
adopts  the  names  then  in  use  for  the  divisions  of 
this  part  of  Italy : hence  he  ignores  altogether  the 
name  of  lapygia,  which  is  not  found  in  any  Roman 
writer  as  a geographical  appellation;  though  the 
Latin  poets,  as  usual,  adopted  it  from  the  Greeks. 
(Virg.  Aen.  xi.  247;  Ovid,  Met.  xv.  703.) 

We  have  no  clue  to  the  origin  or  meaning  of  the 
name  of  lapygians,  which  was  undoubtedly  given 
to  the  people  (Iapyges,  TctTnryes)  before  it  was 
applied  to  the  country  which  they  inhabited.  Nie- 
buhr (vol.  i.  p.  146)  considers  it  as  etymologically 
connected  with  the  Latin  Apulus,  but  this  is  very 
doubtful.  The  name  appears  to  have  been  a general 
one,  including  several  tribes  or  nations,  among 
which  were  the  Messapians,  Sallentini,  and  Peuce- 
tians: hence  Herodotus  calls  the  Messapians,  lapy- 
gians (’l777ri»7€s  Hl^aadmoi,  vii.  170);  and  the  two 
names  are  frequently  interchanged.  The  Greek 
mythographers,  as  usual,  derived  the  name  from  a 
hero,  lapyx,  whom  they  represented  as  a son  of 
Lycaon,  a descent  probably  intended  to  indicate  the 
Pelasgic  origin  of  the  lapygians.  (Anton.  Liberal. 
31;  Plin.  iii,  11  s.  16.)  For  a further  account  of 
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the  national  affinities  of  the  different  tribes  in  this 
part  of  Italy,  as  well  as  for  a description  of  its  phy- 
sical geography,  see  the  articles  Apulia  and  Cala- 
bria. [E.  H.  B.] 

^ lAPY'GIUM  PROMONTO'RIUM  ("A/cpa  TaTru-  ' 
yia:  Capo  Sta.  Maria  di  Leucai),  a headland  which 
forms  the  extreme  SE.  point  of  Italy,  as  well  as 
the  extremity  of  the  long  peninsula  or  promontory 
that  divides  the  gulf  of  Tarentum  from  the  Adriatic 
sea.  It  is  this  long  projecting  strip  of  land,  com- 
monly termed  the  heel  of  Italy,  and  designated  by 
the  Romans  as  Calabria,  that  was  usually  termed 
by  the  Greeks  lapygia,  whence  the  name  of  the  pro- 
montory in  question.  The  latter  is  well  described 
by  Strabo  as  a rocky  point  extending  far  out  to  sea 
towards  the  SE.,  but  inclining  a little  towards  the  i 
Lacinian  promontoiy,  which  rises  opposite  to  it,  hnd 
together  with  it  encloses  the  gulf  of  Tarentum.  He 
states  the  interval  between  these  two  headlands,  and 
consequently  the  width  of  the  Tarentine  gulf,  at 
its  entrance,  at  about  700  stadia  (70  G.  miles), 
which  slightly  exceeds  the  truth.  Pliny  calls  the 
same  distance  100  M,  P.  or  800  stadia;  but  the  real  | 
distance  does  not  exceed  66  G.  miles  or  660  stadia.  , 
(Strab.  vi.  pp.  258,  281  ; Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  § 13  ; Polyb,  x.  1.) 

The  same  point  was  also  not  nnfrequently  termed 
the  Salentine  promontory  (Pkomontorium  Salen- 
TiNUM,  Mel.  ii.  4.  § 8;  Ptol.  1.  c.),  from  the  people 
of  that  name  who  inhabited  the  country  immediately 
adjoining.  Sallust  applies  the  same  name  to  the 
whole  of  the  Calabrian  or  Messapian  peninsula. 
(^al\.  ap.Serv.  ad  Aen.  ill.  AQO.')  Its  modern  name 
is  derived  from  the  ancient  church  of  Sta.  Maria  di 
Leuca,  situated  close  to  the  headland,  and  which  has 
preserved  the  name  of  the  ancient  town  and  port  of 
Leuca;  the  latter  was  situated  immediately  on  the  i 
W.  of  the  promontory,  and  afforded  tolerable  shelter 
for  vessels.  [Leuca.]  Hence  we  find  the  Athenian  i 
fleet,  in  b.  c.  415,  on  its  way  to  Sicily,  touching  at 
the  lapygian  promontory  after  crossing  .from  Cor- 
cyra  (Thuc.  vi.  30,  44);  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  ■ 
that  this  was  the  customary  course  in  proceeding  - 
from  Greece  to  Sicily.  [E.  H.  B.] 

lA'RDANUS  (TdpSavos),  a river  on  the  N.  coast  ■ 
of  Crete,  near  the  banks  of  which  the  Cydonians 
dwelt.  (Horn.  Od.  iii.  292.)  It  is  identified  with  ; 
the  rapid  stream  of  the  Platanid,  which  rises  in  the 
White  Mountains,  and,  after  flowing  between  the 
Rhizite  villages  of  Theriso  and  Ldki  or  Ldhas,  runs 
through  a valley  formed  by  low  hills,  and  filled  with 
lofty  platanes ; from  which  it  obtains  its  name.  The 
river  of  Platanid  falls  into  the  sea,  nearly  opposite 
the  islet  of  Hdghios  Theodhoros,  where  there  is  good 
anchorage.  (Pashley,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  22  ; Hock, 
Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  23,  384.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

lARDANUS,  a river  of  Elis.  [Pheia.] 
JARZETHA.  [Libya.] 

IASI.  [Iassii.] 

JASO'NIUM  (^lacroviov  Ptol.  vi.  10.  § 3),  a town 
in  Margiana,  at  the  junction  of  the  Margus  {Alurgh- 
dh)  and  some  small  streams  which  flow  into  it.  (Cf. 
also  Ammian.  xxiii.  6.)  [V.] 

JASO'NIUM  (t5  ’laaSviou,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  § 4 ; 
Strab.  xi.  p.  526),  a mountain  in  Media,  which  ex- 
tended in  a NW.  direction  from  the  M.  Parachoatras 
(J/.  Elwend),  forming  the  connecting  link  between 
the  Taurus  and  the  outlying  spurs  of  the  Antitaurus. 

It  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  the  Orontes  and  the 
Coronus.  [V.] 

JASO'NIUM  (Jlaffdviov'),  a promontory  on  the 
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coast  of  Pcntus,  130  stadia  to  the  tiorth-east  of  Po- 
lemoniuin;  it  is  the  most  projecting  cape  on  that 
coast,  and  forms  the  terminating  point  of  the  chain 
of  Mount  Paryadres.  It  was  believed  to  have  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  fact  that  Jason  had  landed 
there.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  548 ; Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  1 7 ; 
Anonym.  Peripl.  p.  1 1 ; Ptol.  v.  6.  § 4 ; Xenoph. 
Anah.  vi.  2.  § 1,  who  calls  it  ’laaovia  aicri].')  It 
still  bears  the  name  Jasoon,  though  it  is  more  com- 
monly called  Cape  Bona  or  Vona,  from  a town  of 
the  same  name.  (Hamilton,  Researches,  vol.  i.  p. 
269.)  The  Asineia,  called  a Greek  acropolis  by 
Scylax  (p.  33),  is  probably  no  other  than  the  Jaso- 
nium.  [L.  S.] 

lASPIS.  [CONTESTANIA.] 
lASSII  (Tduutot),  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a 
population  of  Upper  Pannonia  (ii.  14.  § 2).  Pliny’s 
form  of  the  name  (iii.  25)  is  Iasi.  He  places  them 
on  the  Drave.  [R.  G.  L,] 

lASSUS,  or  lASUS  (^lacraos,  or  *'la<ros  ; Eih. 
’latrireos),  a town  of  Caria,  situated  on  a small 
island  close  to  the  north  coast  of  the  lasian  bay, 
which  derives  its  name  from  lassus.  The  tovm  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  at  an  unknown  period  by 
Argive  colonists  ; but  as  they  had  sustained  severe 
losses  in  a war  with  the  native  Carians,  they  invited 
the  son  of  Neleus,  who  had  previously  founded  Mi- 
letus, to  come  to  their  assistance.  The  town  appears 
on  that  occasion  to  have  received  additional  settlers. 
(Polyb.  xvi.  12.)  The  town,  which  appears  to  have 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  little  island,  had  only  ten 
stadia  in  circumference ; but  it  nevertheless  acquii-ed 
great  wealth  (Thucyd.  viii.  28),  from  its  fisheries  and 
trade  in  fish  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  658).  After  the  Si- 
cilian expedition  of  the  Athenians,  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  lassus  was  attacked  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  their  allies;  it  was  governed  at  the 
time  by  Amorges,  a Persian  chief,  who  had  revolted 
from  Darius.  It  was  taken  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who  captured  Amorges,  and  delivered  him  up  to 
Tissaphernes.  The  town  itself  was  destroyed  on  that 
occasion;  but  must  have  been  rebuilt,  for  we  after- 
wards find  it  besieged  by  the  last  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
who,  however*,  was  compelled  by  the  Romans  to  re- 
store it  to  Ptolemy  of  Egypt.  (Polyb.  xvii.  2 ; Liv. 
xxxii.  33 ; comp.  Ptol.  v.  2.  § 9 ; Plin.  v.  29 ; Stad. 
Mar.  Magn.  §§  274,  275;  Hierocl.  p.  689.)  The 
mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lassus  furnished 
a beautiful  kind  of  marble,  of  a blood-red  and  livid 
white  colour,  which  was  used  by  the  ancients  for 
ornamental  purposes.  (Paul.  Silent.  Ecphr.  S.  Soph. 
ii.  213.)  Near  the  town  was  a sanctuary  of  Hestias, 
with  a statue  of  the  goddess,  which,  though  stand- 
ing in  the  open  air,  was  believed  never  to  be  touched 
by  the  rain.  (Polyb.  xvi.  12.)  The  same  story  is 
related,  by  Strabo,  of  a temple  of  Artemis  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  lassus,  as  a celebrated  fish- 
ing place,  is  alluded  to  by  Athenaeus  (iii.  p.  105, 
xiii.  p.  606).  The  place  is  still  existing,  under  the 
name  of  AsTcem  or  Asyn  Kalessi.  Chandler  (^Tra- 
vels in  As.  Min.  p.  226)  relates  that  the  island  on 
which  the  town  was  built  is  now  united  to  the  main- 
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land  by  a small  isthmus.  Part  of  the  city  walls 
still  exist,  and  are  of  a regular,  solid,  and  handsome 
structure.  In  the  side  of  tne  rock  a theatre  wdth 
many  rows  of  seats  still  remains,  and  several  in- 
scriptions and  coins  have  been  found  there.  (Comp. 
Spon  and  Wheler,  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  361.) 

A second  town  of  the  name  of  lassus  existed  in 
Cappadocia  or  Armenia  Minor  (Ptol.  v.  7.  § 6),  on 
the  north-east  of  Zoropassus.  [L.  S.] 

lASTAE  (’lao-rat,  Ptol.  vi.  12),  a Scythian  tribe, 
whose  position  must  be  sought  for  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  river  lastus.  [E.  B.  J.] 

lASTUS  (■'lacTTos),  a river  which,  according  to 
Ptolemy  (vi.  12),  was,  like  the  Polytimetus  (^Kohik'), 
an  affluent  of  the  Caspian  basin,  and  should  in  fact 
be  considered  as  such  in  the  sense  given  to  a denomi- 
nation which  at  that  time  embraced  a vast  and  com- 
plicated hydraulic  system.  [Jaxartes.]  Von 
Humboldt  (^Asie  Centrale,  vol.  ii.  p.  263)  has  iden- 
tified it  with  the  Kizil-Deria,  the  dry  bed  of  which 
may  be  traced  on  the  barren  wastes  of  Kizil  Koiim 
in  W.  Turkistan.  It  is  no  unusual  circumstance  in 
the  sandy  steppes  of  N.  Asia  for  rivers  to  change 
their  course,  or  even  entirely  to  disappear.  Thus 
the  Kizil-Deria,  which  was  known  to  geographers 
till  the  commencement  of  this  century,  no  longer 
exists.  (Comp.  Levchine,  Hordes  et  Steppes  des 
Kirghiz  Kazaks,  p.  456.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

lASTUS,  a river  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  14. 
§ 2)  as  falling  into  the  Caspian  between  the  Jaik 
and  the  Oxus.  It  is  only  safe  to  call  it  one  of  the 
numerous  rivers  of  Independent  Tartary.  [R.  G.  L.] 
lASUS.  [Oeum.] 

lA'TII  Qlarioi,  Ptol.  vi.  12.  § 4),  a people  in  the 
northern  part  of  Sogdiana.  They  are  also  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (vi.  16.  s.  18);  but  nothing  certain  is  known 
of  their  real  position.  [V.  j 

lATINUM  (^idrivov),  according  to  Ptolemy  (ii. 
8.  § 15)  the  city  of  the  Meldi,  a people  of  Gallia 
Lugdunensis.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  place 
as  the  Fixtuinum  of  the  Table  [Fixtuinum],  and 
to  be  represented  by  the  town  of  Meaux  on  the 
Marne.  Walckenaer,  who  trusts  more  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  distances  in  the  Table  than  we  safely 
can  do,  says  that  the  place  Fixtuinum  has  not  in 
the  Table  the  usual  mark  which  designates  a capital 
town,  and  that  the  measures  do  not  carry  tlie  posi- 
tion of  Fixtuinum  as  far  as  Meaux,  but  only  as  far 
as  Montbout.  He  conjectures  that  the  word  Fix- 
tuinum maybe  a corruption  of  Fines  Iatinorum,and 
accordingly  must  be  a place  on  the  boundary  of  the 
little  community  of  the  Meldi.  This  conjecture 
might  be  good,  if  the  name  of  the  people  was  latini, 
and  not  Meldi.  [G.  L.^ 

JATRIPPA.  [Lathrippa.] 
lATRA  or  lATRUM  (’larpdu),  a town  in  Moesia, 
situated  at  the  point  where  the  river  latrus  or  lantrus 
empties  itself  into  the  Danube,  a few  miles  to  the 
east  of  Ad  Novas.  (Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  7 ; Theo- 
phylact.  vii.  2 ; Notit.  Imp.  29,  where  it  is  errone- 
ously called  Latra  ; Geogr.  Rav..  iv.  7,  where,  as  in 
the  Pent.  Tab.,  it  bears  the  name  Laton.)  [L.  S.] 
lATRUS  (in  the  Pent.  Tab.  Iantrus),  a river 
traversing  the  central  part  of  Moesia.  It  has  its 
sources  in  Mount  Haemus,  and,  having  in  its  course 
to  the  north  received  the  waters  of  several  tributaries, 
falls  into  the  Danube  close  by  the  town  of  latra. 
(Plin.  iii.  29,  where  the  common  reading  is  leterus  ; 
Jornand,  Get.\9>-,  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7.)  It  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  Athrys  (^A6pvs)  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus (iv.  49).  Its  modern  name  is  lantra.  [L-S."] 
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JAXARTES,  lAXARTES  (6  ^a^dpryjs),  the 
river  of  Central  Asia  which  now  bears  the  name 
of  Syr -Daria,  or  Yellow  River  (^Daria  is  the  generic 
Tartar  name  for  all  rivers,  and  Syr=*^  yellow  ”), 
and  which,  watering  the  barren  steppes  of  the 
Kirghiz- Cossacks,  was  known  to  the  civilised  world 
in  the  most  remote  ages. 

The  exploits  of  Cyrus  and  Alexander  the  Great 
have  inscribed  its  name  in  history  many  centuries 
before  our  aera.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  traditionary 
statements  about  Cyrus,  the  left  bank  of  this  river 
formed  the  N.  limit  of  the  vast  dominion  of  that 
conqueror,  who  built  a town,  deriving  its  name  from 
the  founder  [Cyreschata],  upon  its  banks;  and  it 
was  upon  the  right  bank  that  he  lost  his  life  in 
battle  with  Tomyris,  Queen  of  the  Massagetae. 
Herodotus  (i.  201 — 216),  who  is  the  authority  for 
this  statement,  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
Syr-Daria  ; and  although  the  name  Jaxartes,  which 
was  a denomination  adopted  by  the  Greeks  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  Romans,  does  not  appear  in  his  his- 
tory, yet  the  Araxes  of  Herodotus  can  be  no  other 
than  the  actual  Syr,  because  there  is  no  other  great 
river  in  the  country  of  the  Massagetae.  Much  has 
been  written  upon  the  mysterious  river  called  Araxes 
by  Herodotus;  M.  De  Guignes,  Fosse,  and  Gatterer, 
suppose  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Oxus  or  Amou- 
Daria  ; M.  De  la  Nauze  sees  in  it  the  Araxes  of 
Armenia;  while  Bayer,  St.  Croix,  and  Larcher,  con- 
ceive that  under  this  name  the  Volga  is  to  be  under- 
stood. The  true  solution  of  the  enigma  seems  to  be 
that  which  has  been  suggested  by  D’Anville,  that  the 
Araxes  is  an  appellative  common  to  the  Amou,  the 
Armenian  Aras,  the  Volga,  and  the  Syr.  (Comp. 
Araxes,  p.  188;  Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Inscr.Yol. 
xxxvi.  pp.  69 — 8.5;  Heeren,  Asiat.  Nations,  vol.  ii. 
p.  19,  trans.)  From  this  it  may  be  concluded,  that 
Herodotus  had  some  vague  acquaintance  with  the 
Syr,  though  he  did  not  know  it  by  name,  but  con- 
founded it  with  the  Ai-axes ; nor  was  Aristotle  more 
successful,  as  the  Syr,  the  Volga,  and  the  Don, 
have  been  recognised  in  the  description  of  the 
Araxes  given  in  his  Meteorologies  (i.  13.  § 15), 
which,  it  must  be  recollected,  was  written  before 
Alexander’s  expedition  to  India.  (Comp.  Ideler,  Me- 
teorologia  Vet.  Graecor.  et  Rom.  ad  1.  c.,  Berol, 
1832 ; St.  Croix,  Examen  Critique  des  Hist.  dAlex. 
p.  703.) 

A century  after  Herodotus,  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  this  river-basin  became  well  known  to 
the  Greeks,  from  the  expedition  of  Alexander  to 
Bactria  and  Sogdiana.  In  b.  c.  329,  Alexander 
reached  the  Jaxartes,  and,  after  destroying  the  seven 
towns  or  fortresses  upon  that  river  the  foundation  of 
which  was  ascribed  to  Cyrus,  founded  a city,  bearing 
his  own  name,  upon  its  banks,  Alexandreia 
Ultima  {Khojend).  (Q.  Curt.  vii.  6;  Arrian,  Anah. 
iv.  1.  § 3.) 

After  the  Macedonian  conquest,  the  Syr  is  found 
in  all  the  ancient  geographers  under  the  form  Jax- 
artes: while  the  country  to  the  N.  of  it  bore  the 
general  name  of  Scythia,  the  tracts  between  the  Syr 
and  Amou  were  called  Transoxiana.  The  Jaxartes 
is  not  properly  a Greek  word,  it  was  borrowed  by 
the  Greeks  from  the  Barbarians,  by  whom,  as  Ar- 
rian {Andb.  iii.  30.  § 13)  asserts,  it  was  called 
Orxantes  (’Op|avT7js).  Various  etymologies  of  this 
name  have  been  given  (St.  Ci-oix,  Examen  Critique 
des  Hist.  dAlex.  § 6),  but  they  are  too  uncertain 
to  be  relied  on : but  whatever  be  the  derivation  of 
the  word,  certain  it  is  that  the  Syr  appeaus  in  all 


ancient  writers  under  the  name  Jaxartes.  Some, 
indeed,  confounded  the  Jaxartes  and  the  TanaYs,  and 
that  purposely,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  A few 
have  confounded  it  with  the  Oxus;  while  all,  without 
exception,  were  of  opinion  that  both  the  Jaxartes 
and  the  Oxus  discharged  their  waters  into  the  Cas- 
pian, .and  not  into  the  Sea  of  Aral.  It  seems,  at 
first  sight,  curious,  to  those  who  know’,  the  true  posi- 
tion of  these  rivers,  that  the  Greeks,  in  describing 
their  course,  and  determining  the  distance  of  their 
respective  “embouchures,”  should  liave  taken  the 
Sea  of  Aral  for  the  Caspian,  and  that  their  mistake 
should  have  been  repeated  up  to  very  recent  times. 
Von  Humboldt  {Asie  Centrale,  vol.  ii.  pp.  162 — 
297) — to  whose  extensive  inquiry  w’e  owe  an  inva- 
luable digest  of  the  views  entertained  respecting  the 
geography  of  the  Caspian  and  Oxus  by  classical, 
Arabian,  and  European  writers  and  travellers,  along 
with  the  latest  investigations  of  Russian  scientific 
and  military  men  — arrives  at  these  conclusions  re- 
specting the  ancient  junction  of  the  Aral,  Oxus,  and 
Caspian : 

1st.  That,  at  a period  before  the  historical  era, 
but  nearly  approaching  to  those  revolutions  which 
preceded  it,  the  great  depression  of  Central  Asia  — 
the  concavity  of  Turan  — may  have  been  one  large 
interior  sea,  connected  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
Euxine,  on  the  other  hand,  by  channels  more  or  less 
broad,  w'ith  the  Icy  Sea,  and  the  Balkash  and  its 
adjoining  lakes. 

2nd.  That,  probably  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
and  even  so  late  as  the  Macedonian  invasion,  the 
Aral  was  merely  a bay  or  gulf  of  the  Caspian,  con- 
nected with  it  by  a lateral  prolongation,  into  which 
the  Oxus  flow’ed. 

3rd.  That,  by  the  preponderance  of  evaporation 
over  the  supply  of  water  by  the  rivers,  or  by  dilu- 
vial deposits,  or  by  Plutonic  convulsions,  the  Aral 
and  Caspian  were  separated,  and  a bifurcation  of 
the  Oxus  developed, — one  portion  of  its  w’aters  con- 
tinuing its  course  to  the  Caspian,  the  other  termi- 
nating in  the  Aral. 

4th.  That  the  continued  preponderance  of  evapo- 
ration has  caused  the  channel  communicating  with 
the  Caspian  to  dry  up. 

At  present  it  must  be  allowed  that,  in  the  absence 
of  more  data,  the  existence  of  this  great  Aralo-Cas- 
pian  basin  within  the  “ historic  period,”  must  be  a 
moot  point;  though  the  geological  appearances  prove 
by  the  equable  distribution  of  the  same  peculiar  or- 
ganic remains,  that  the  tract  between  the  Aral  and 
the  Caspian  was  once  the  bed  of  an  united  and  con- 
tinuous sea,  and  that  the  Caspian  of  the  present 
day  is  the  small  residue  of  the  once  mighty  Aralo- 
Caspian  Sea. 

Strabo  (xi.  pp.  507 — 517)  was  acquainted  with 
the  true  position  of  this  river,  and  has  exposed  the 
errors  committed  by  the  historians  of  Alexander 
(p.  508),  who  confounded  the  mountains  of  the  Pa- 
ropamisus  — or  Paropanisus,  as  all  the  good  MSS.  of 
Ptolemy  read  {Asie  Centrale,  vol.  i.  pp.  114 — 118) 
— with  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Jaxartes  with  the 
Tanais.  All  this  was  imagined  with  a view  of  exalting 
the  glory  of  Alexander,  so  that  the  great  conqueror 
might  be  supposed,  after  subjugating  Asia,  to  have 
arrived  at  the  Don  and  the  Caucasus,  the  scene  ot 
the  legend  where  Hercules  unbound  the  chains  of 
the  fire-bringing  Titan. 

The  Jaxartes,  according  to  Strabo  (p.  510),  took  its  , 
rise  in  the  mountains  of  India,  and  he  determines  it  I 
as  the  frontier  between  Sogdiana  and  the  nomad  Scy- 
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tliians  (pp.  514,  517),  the  principal  tribes  of  which 
were  the  Sacae,  Dahae,  and  Slassagetae,  and  adds 
(p.  518)  that  its  “embouchure”  was,  according  to 
Patrocles,  80  parasangs  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oxus. 
Pliny  (vi.  18)  says  that  the  Scythians  called  it 
! “ Silis,”  probably  a form  of  the  name  Syr,  which  it 
Inow  bears,  and  that  Alexander  and  his  soldiers 
I thought  that  it  was  the  Tanais.  It  has  been  conjec- 
; tured  that  the  Alani,  in  whose  language  the  word  tan 
I ( Tan-aYs,  Dan,  Don)  signified  a river,  may  have 
brought  this  appellative  first  to  the  E.,  and  then  to 
I the  AV.  of  the  Aralo-Caspiar  basir*,  in  their  migra- 
j tions,  and  thus  have  contributed  to  confirm  an  error 
' so  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  the  Macedonian  con- 
I querors.  (As?e  Centrale,  vol.  ii.  pp.  254,  291; 
comp,  Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  500.)  Pompo- 
nius  Mela  (iii.  5.  § 6)  merely  states  that  it  watered 
I the  vast  countries  of  Scythia  and  Sogdiana,  and  dis- 
! charged  itself  into  that  E.  portion  of  the  Caspian 
which  was  called  Scythicus  Sinus. 

Arrian,  in  recounting  the  capture  of  Cyropolis 
! (^Anab.  iv.  3.  § 4),  has  mentioned  the  curious  fact, 

! that  the  Macedonian  army  entered  the  town  by  the 
I dried-up  bed  of  the  river  ; these  desiccations  are 
not  rare  in  the  sandy  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  — as 
I for  instance,  in  the  sudden  drying  up  of  one  of  the 
I arms  of  the  Jaxartes,  known  under  the  name  of 
I Tanghi-Daria,  the  account  of  which  was  first 
I brought  to  Europe  in  1820.  (Comp.  Journ.  Geog. 
; Soc.  vol.  xiv.  pp.  333 — 335.) 

Ptolemy  (vi.  12.  § 1)  has  fixed  mathematically 
the  sources,  as  well  as  the  “ embouchure,”  of  the 
Jaxartes.  According  to  him  the  river  rises  in  lat. 
43°  and  long.  125°,  in  the  mountain  district  of  the 
CoMEDi  (J)  opiiv)]  Kwfirjdiiu,  § 3:  Muz-Tdgli),  and 
throws  itself  into  the  Caspian  in  lat.  48°  and  long. 
97°,  carrying  wdth  it  the  w'aters  of  many  afiiuents, 
the  principal  of  which  ai'e  called,  the  one  Bascatis 
(Bacr/farls,  § 3),  and  the  other  Demus  (AtJ^os,  § 3). 
He  describes  it  as  w^atering  three  countries,  that  of 
the  “Sacae,”  “ Sogdiana,”  and  “ Scythia intralmaum.” 

' In  the  first  of  these,  upon  its  right  bank,  were  found 
I the  CoMARi  (Kogapoi')  and  Caratae  (Kaporai, 
,|  vi.  13.  § 3);  in  the  second,  on  the  left  bank,  the 
Anieses  (’Aviecreis)  and  Drepsiani  (Apeif/i- 
ayot),  who  extended  to  the  Oxus,  the  Tachori 
(Tdxopoi),  and  Iatii  (^Idrioi,  vi.  12.  § .4);  in 
Scythia,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Syr,  lived  the  Jax- 
ARTAE  (’la^dprai),  a numerous  people  (vi.  14.  § 
10),  and  near  the  “ embouchure,”  the  Ariacae 
(’Aptaffot,  vi.  14.  § 13).  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(xxiii.  6.  § 59),  describing  Central  Asia,  in  the 
upper  course  of  the  Jaxartes  which  falls  into  the 
Caspian,  speaks  of  two  rivers,  the  Araxates  and 
Dvmas  (probably  the  Demus  of  Ptolemy),  “ qui  per 
juga  vallesque  praecipites  in  campestrem  planitiem 
decurrentes  Oxiam  nomine  paludem  efficiunt  longe 
lateque  diffusam.”  This  is  the  first  intimation, 
though  very  vague,  as  to  the  formation  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral,  and  requires  a more  detailed  examination. 
[OxiA  Paeus.] 

The  obscure  Geographer  of  Ravenna,  who  lived,  as 
it  is  believed,  about  the  7th  century  a.  d.,  mentions 
the  river  Jaxartes  in  describing  Hyrcania. 

Those  who  wish  to  study  the  accounts  given  by 
mediae\'al  and  modern  travellers,  will  find  much  va- 
luable information  in  the  “ Dissertation  on  the  River 
Jaxartes  ” annexed  to  Levchine,  Hordes  et  Steppes 
des  Kirghiz-Kazahs,  Paris,  1840.  This  same  writer 
(pp.  53 — 70)  has  described  the  course  of  the  Syr- 
Daria,  w'hich  has  its  source  in  the  mountains  of 
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Kachkar-Davan,  a branch  of  the  range  called  by  the 
Chinese  the  “ Mountains  of  Heaven,”  and,  taking  a 
NW.  course  through  the  sandy  steppes  of  Kizil- 
Koum  and  Kara-Koum,  unites  its  waters  with  those 
of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  on  its  E.  shores,  at  the  gulf  of 
Kamechlou-Bachi.  [E.  B.  J.] 

JAXAMATAE  (^la^afidrat,  ’la^apdrai,  ’Ifo/xa- 
rai,  Ixomatae,  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  § 31;  Exo- 
matae,  Val.  Place.  Argonaut.  \i.  144,  569)  a people 
who  first  appear  in  history  during  the  reign  of  Saty- 
rus  III.,  king  of  Bosporus,  w’ho  waged  war  with  Tir- 
gatao,  their  queen.  (Polyaen.  viii.  55.)  The  ancients 
attribute  them  to  the  Sarmatian  stock.  (Scymn.  Hr. 
p.  140;  Anon.  Peripl.  Eux.  p.  2.)  Pomponius  Mela 
(i.  19.  § 17)  states  that  they  were  distinguished  by 
the  peculiarity  of  the  w’omen  being  as  tried  warriors 
as  the  men.  Ptolemy  (v.  9)  has  placed  them  between 
the  Don  and  Volga,  w^hich  agrees  well  with  the  po- 
sition assigned  to  them  by  the  authors  mentioned 
above.  In  the  .second  century  of  our  era  they  disap- 
pear from  history.  Schafarik  (Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p. 
340),  who  considers  the  Sannatians  to  belong  to 
the  iledian  stock,  connects  them  with  the  Median 
word  “ mat  ” = “ people,”  as  in  the  termination  Sau- 
romatae ; but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Sarmatians 
were  Slavonians.  [E.  B.  J.] 

JA'ZYGES,  lA'ZYGES  (TaCu-yes,  Steph.  B. 
lazyx),  a people  belonging  to  the  Sarmatian  stock, 
whose  original  settlements  were  on  the  Palus 
Maeotis.  (Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 19;  Strab.  vii.  p.  306  ; 
Arrian,  Anah.  1,  3;  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  § 31.) 
They  were  among  the  barbarian  tribes  armed  by 
Mithridates  (Appian,  Mithr.  69) ; during  the  ba- 
nishment of  Ovid  they  were  found  on  the  Danube, 
and  in  Bessarabia  and  Wallachia  (^Ep.  ex  Pont. 
i.  2,  79,  iv.  7,  9,  Trist.  ii.  19.  1.)  In  A.  d.  50, 
either  induced  by  the  rich  pastures  of  Hungary, 
or  forced  onwards  from  other  causes,  they  no  longer 
appear  in  their  ancient  seats,  but  in  the  plains  be- 
tween the  Lower  Theiss  and  the  mountains  of  Tran- 
sylvania, from  which  they  had  driven  out  the 
Dacians.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  29 ; Plin.  iv.  12.)  This 
migration,  probably,  did  not  extend  to  the  whole  of 
the  tribe,  as  is  implied  in  the  surname  “ Metanastae;” 
henceforw'ard  history  speaks  of  the  Iazvges  Meta- 
nastae (’10(11765  ol  M^ravdcTTai),  who  wei'e  the 
Sarmatians  with  whom  the  Romans  so  frequently 
came  in  collision.  (Comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xviii.)  In  the 
second  century  of  our  era,  Ptolemy  (iii.  7)  assigns 
the  Danube,  the  Theiss,  and  the  Carpathians  as  the 
limits  of  this  warlike  tribe,  and  enumerates  the 
following  towns  as  belonging  to  them;  — Uscenum 
(OvffKevov)’,  Bormanum  or  Gormanum  (BdpfjLavou, 
al.  rdppavoy');  Abieta  or  Abinta  (’A€ir]ra,  al, 
''a§ivto)‘,  Trissum  (Tpto-ad;/);  Candanum  (Ka»/- 
ddror);  Parca  (UdpKa);  Pessium  (Ileaaioy);  and 
Partiscum  (ndpria-Koy).  These  towns  were,  it 
w'ould  seem,  constructed  not  by  the  lazyges  them- 
selves, who  lived  in  tents  and  waggons,  but  by  the 
former  Slave  inhabitants  of  Hungary;  and  this  sup- 
position is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  names  are 
partly  Keltic  and  partly  Slavish.  Mannert  and 
Reichard  (Forbiger,  vol.  iii.  p.  1111)  have  guessed 
at  the  modern  representatives  of  these  places,  but 
Schafarik  (Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  514)  is  of  opinion 
that  no  conclnsion  can  be  safely  drawn  except  as  to 
the  identity  of  Pesth  with  Pessium,  and  of  Potisije 
with  Partiscum. 

The  lazyges  lived  on  good  terms  with  their  neigh- 
bours on  the  W.,  the  German  Quadi  (Tac.  Hist.  iii. 
5),  with  whom  they  united  for  the  purpose  of  subju- 
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gating  the  native  Slaves  and  resisting  the  power  of 
Kome.  A portion  of  their  territory  was  taken  from 
them  by  Decebalus,  which,  after  Trajan’s  Dacian 
conquests,  was  incorporated  with  the  Roman  do- 
minions. (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  10, 11.)  Pannonia  and 
Moesia  were  constantly  exposed  to  their  inroads ; but, 
A.D.  171,  they  were  at  length  driven  from  their 
last  holds  in  the  province,  and  pushed  across  the 
Danube,  by  M.  Aurelius.  In  mid-winter  they  re- 
turaed  in  great  numbers,  and  attempted  to  cross  the 
frozen  stream;  the  Romans  encountered  them  upon 
the  ice,  and  inflicted  a severe  defeat.  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixxi.  7,  8,  16.)  At  a later  period,  as  the  Roman 
Empire  hastened  to  its  fall,  it  was  constantly  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  these  wild  hordes,  who,  beaten  one 
day,  appeared  the  next,  plundering  and  laying  waste 
whatever  came  in  their  way.  (Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  12, 
13,  xxix.  6.)  The  word  “ peace”  was  unknown  to 
them.  (Flor.  iv.  12.) 

They  called  themselves  “ Saimatae  Limigantes,” 
and  were  divided  into  two  classes  of  freemen  and 
slaves,  “ Sarmatae  Liberi,”  “ Sarmatae  Servi.”  Am- 
mianus  IMarcellinus  (xvii.  13.  § 1)  calls  the  subject 
class  “ Limigantes”  (a  word  which  has  been  falsely 
explained  by  ‘‘  Limitanei  ”),  and  St.  Jerome  (^Chron.') 
says  that  the  ruling  Sarmatians  had  the  title  “ Arca- 
garantes.”  By  a careful  comparison  of  the  accounts 
given  by  Dion  Cassius,  Ammianus,  Jerome,  and  the 
writer  of  the  Life  of  Constantine,  it  may  be  clearly 
made  out  that  the  Sarmatian  lazyges,  besides  sub- 
jugating the  Getae  in  Dacia  and  on  the  Lower  Danube, 
had,  by  force  of  arms,  enslaved  a people  distinct  from 
the  Getae,  and  living  on  the  Theiss  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  Carpathians.  Although  the  nations  around 
them  were  called,  both  the  ruling  and  the  subject 
race,  Sarmatians,  yet  the  free  Sarmatians  were  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  servile  population  in  language, 
customs,  and  mode  of  life.  The  lazyges,  wild,  bold 
riders,  scoured  over  the  plains  of  the  Danube  and 
Theiss  valleys  on  their  unbroken  horses,  while  their 
only  dwellings  were  the  waggons  drawn  by  oxen  in 
which  they  earned  their  wives  and  children.  The 
subject  Sarmatians,  on  the  other  hand,  had  wooden 
houses  and  villages,  such  as  those  enumerated  by 
Ptolemy  (1.  c.);  they  fought  more  on  foot  than  on 
horseback,  and  were  daring  seamen,  all  of  which 
peculiarities  were  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
ancient  Slaves.  (Schafarik,  vol.  i.  p.  250.) 

The  Slaves  often  rose  against  their  masters,  who 
sought  an  alliance  against  them  among  the  Victofali 
and  Quadi.  (Ammian.  1.  c.;  Euseb.  Vit.  Constant. 
iv.  6.)  The  history  of  this  obscure  and  remarkable 
warfare  (a.  d.  334)  is  given  by  Gibbon  (c.  xviii.; 
comp,  Le  Beau,  Bas  Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  337 ; Manso, 
Leben  Constantins,  p.  195),  In  a.  d.  357 — 359  a 
new  war  broke  out,  in  which  Constantins  made  a 
successful  campaign,  and  received  the  title  “ Sar- 
maticus.”  (Gibbon,  c.  xix. ; Le  Beau,  vol.  ii,  pp. 
245 — 273.)  In  A.  D.  471  two  of  their  leaders, 

Benga  and  Babai,  were  defeated  before  Singidunum 
(^Belgrade')  by  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth.  (Jomand. 
de  Reh.  Get.  55;  comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xxxix.;  Le  Beau, 
vol.  vii.  p.  44.)  The  hordes  of  the  Huns,  Gepidae, 
and  Goths  broke  the  power  of  this  wild  people,  whose 
descendants,  however,  concealed  themselves  in  the 
desert  districts  of  the  Theiss  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Magyars, 

Another  branch  of  the  Sarmatian  lazyges  were 
settled  behind  the  Carpathians  in  Podlachia,  and 
w’ere  known  in  history  at  the  end  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury of  our  era;  it  is  probable  that  they  were  among 
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the  northern  tribes  vanquished  by  Hennannc  in  A.  Tf 
332 — 350,  and  that  they  were  the  same  people  as 
those  mentioned  by  Jornandes  (de  Reh.  Get.  3)  under 
the  corrupt  form  Inaunxes. 

There  is  a monograph  on  this  subject  by  Hennig 
(Comment  de  Rebus  lazygum  S.  Jazningoinim, 
Regiomont,  1812);  a full  and  clear  account  of 
the  fortunes  of  these  peoples  will  be  found  in  the 
German  translation  of  the  very  able  work  of  Scha- 
farik, the  historian  of  the  Slavish  races. 

In  1799  a golden  dish  was  found  with  an  in- 
scription in  Greek  characters,  now  in  the  imperial 
cabinet  of  antiquities  at  Vienna,  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  lazyges.  (Von  Hammer,  Osman. 
Gesch.  vol.  iii.  p.  726.)  [E,  B.  J,] 

IB  AN  C'lgai/,  Cedren.  vol.  ii.  p.  774),  a city 
which  Cedrenus  (1.  c.)  describes  as  the  metropolis  of 
Vasbouragan  (/xTjTpdiroXis  avrrj  rov  Baarna- 
puKuy). 

The  name  survives  in  the  modem  Van.  St 
Martin,  the  historian  of  Armenia  (Mem.  sitr  VAr- 
menie,  vol.  i.  p.  117),  says  that,  according  to  native 
traditions,  Vdn  is  a very  ancient  city,  the  founda- 
tion of  which  was  attributed  to  Semiramis.  Ruined  in 
course  of  time,  it  was  rebuilt  by  a king  called  Van, 
who  lived  a short  time  before  the  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  who  gave  it  his  name;  but, 
having  again  fallen  into  decay,  it  was  restored  by  j 
Vagh-Arshag  (Valarsases),  brother  to  Arsases,  and  i 
first  king  of  Armenia  of  the  race  of  the  Arsasidae. 
In  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  after  Christ  it  was 
captured  by  Sapor  II.  (Ritter,  Erdlcunde,  vol.  ix.  pp. 
787,  981;  London  Geog.  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  66.)  j 
[Aktemita  Buana.]  [E.  B.  J,] 

IBER.  [Iberus.]  > 

IBE'RA,  a city  of  Hispania  Citerior,  mentioned] 
only  by  Livy,  who  gives  no  explicit  account  of  its 
site,  further  than  that  it  was  near  the  Iberus  (Ebro'}, 
whence  it  took  its  name;  but,  from  the  connection' 
of  the  narrative,  we  may  safely  infer  that  it  was  not 
far  from  the  sea.  At  the  time  referred  to,  namely,* 
in  the  Second  Punic  War,  it  was  the  wealthiest  city] 
in  those  parts.  (Liv.  xxiii,  28.)  The  manner  ini 
which  Livy  mentions  it  seems  also  to  warrant  the  con- 1 
elusion  that  it  was  still  well  known  under  Augustus,  J 
Two  coins  are  extant,  one  with  the  epigraph  mun.-J 
HiBERA  JULIA  on  the  one  side,  and  ilercavoniaI 
on  the  other;  and  the  other  with  the  head  of  Ti-i 
berius  on  the  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  the  epi-.l 
graph  M.  H.  J.  ILERCAVONIA ; whence  it  appears 
to  have  been  made  a municipium  by  Julius,  or  by* 
Augustus  in  his  honour,  and  to  have  been  situated* 
in  the  territory  of  the  Ilercaones.  The  addition! 
DERT.  on  the  latter  of  these  coins  led  Harduin  to! 
identify  the  place  with  Dertosa,  the  site  of  which,] 
however,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  rivei*,  does  not! 
agree  with  the  probable  position  of  Ibera.  Florezl 
supposes  the  allusion  to  be  to  a treaty  betweenJ 
Ibera  and  Dertosa.  The  ships  with  spread  sails  ml 
both  coins,  indicate  its  maritime  site,  which  modern 
geographers  seek  on  the  S.  side  of  the  delta  of  the 
Ebro,  at  S.  Carlos  de  la  Rapita,  near  Amposta. 
Its  decay  is  easily  accounted  for  by  its  lying  out  of 
the  great  high  road,  amidst  the  malaria  of  the  river- 
delta,  and  in  a position  where  its  port  would  be 
choked  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Ebro.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  port  is  now  represented  by,  I 
the  Salinas,  or  lagoon,  called  Puerto  de  los  Alfaques,  j 
which  signifies  Port  of  the  Jaws,  i.  e.  of  the  river.  J 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Harduin,  ad  loc.  ; Marca,  Eisp.^ 
ii.  8;  Florez,  Med.  de  Esp.  vol.  ii.  p.  453;  Sestini;! 
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p.  160;  Rasche,  Lex.Num.  s.  v.\  Eckliel,  vol.  i.  pp. 
50,  51;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  pp.  416,  417  ; Ford, 
Handbook  of  Spain,  p.  210.)  [P.  S.] 

IBE'RIA  ’l§7]pia),  the  extensive  tract  of 
country  which  lies  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian 
seas,  to  the  S.  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  which,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Colchis,  on  the  E. 
by  Albania,  and  the  S.  by  Armenia,  is  wintered  by 
the  river  Cyrus  (A«r).  (Strab.  xi.  p.  499,  comp.  i. 

I pp.  45,  69  ; Pomp.  Mel.  iii.  5.  § 6 ; Plin.  vi.  11; 
Ptol.  V.  11.)  From  these  limits,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  Iberia  of  the  ancients  corresponds  very 
nearly  with  modern  Georgia,  or  Grusia,  as  it  is 
! called  by  the  Russians.  Strabo  (p.  500)  describes 
it  as  being  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  over  which 
' there  w'ere  only  four  passes  known.  One  of  these 
I crossed  the  Moschichi  Montes,  which  separated 
Iberia  from  Colchis,  by  the  Colchian  fortress  Sara- 
I'ANA  {Scharapcni),  and  is  the  modern  road  from 
Mingrelia  into  Georgia  over  Suram.  Another,  on 
the  N.,  rises  from  the  country  of  the  Nomades  in  a 
steep  ascent  of  three  days’  journey  (along  the  valley 

iof  the  Terek  or  TergV) ; after  which  the  road  passes 
I through  the  defile  of  the  river  Aragus,  a journey 
i of  four  days,  where  the  pass  is  closed  at  the  lower 
i'  I end  by  an  impregnable  wall.  This,  no  doubt,  is 
' the  pass  of  the  celebrated  Caucasian  Gates  [Cau- 
I cAsiAE  Portae],  described  by  Pliny  (vi.  12)  as  a 
I prodigious  w’ork  of  nature,  formed  by  abrupt  pre- 
cipices, and  having  the  interval  closed  by  gates  with 
. iron  bars.  Beneath  ran  a river  which  emitted  a 
strong  smell  (“  Subter  medias  (fores),  amne  din  odoris 
j fluente,”  Plin.  1.  c.').  It  is  identified  with  the  great 
1 central  road  leading  from  the  W.  of  Georgia  by  the 
f pass  of  Ddriyel,  so  named  from  a fortress  situated 
j on  a rock  w'ashed  by  the  river  Terek,  and  called  by 
I the  Georgians  Shevis  Kari,  or  the  Gate  of  Shevi. 
' The  third  pass  was  from  Albania,  which  at  its 
I commencement  was  cut  through  the  rock,  but  after- 
) wards  w'ent  through  a marsh  formed  by  the  river 
I which  descended  from  the  Caucasus,  and  is  the  same 
as  the  strong  defile  now  called  Derhend  or  “ narrow 
I pass,”  from  the  chief  city  of  Daghestan,  which  is  at 
the  extremity  of  the  great  arm  which  branches  out 
’ from  the  Caucasus,  and,  by  its  position  on  a steep 
and  almost  inaccessible  ridge,  overhanging  the 
Caspian  sea,  at  once  commands  the  coast-road  and 
tlie  Albanian  Gates.  The  fourth  pass,  by  which 
I Pompeius  and  Canidius  entered  Iberia,  led  up  from 
' Armenia,  and  is  referred  to  the  high  road  from 
Erzrum,  through  Kars,  to  the  N.  [Aragus.] 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  greatly  diversified 
with  mountains,  hills,  plains,  and  valleys ; the  best 
' portion  of  this  rich  province  is  the  basin  of  the  Kur, 
with  the  valleys  of  the  Aragavi,  Alazan,  and  other 
! tributary  streams.  Strabo  (p.  499)  speaks  of  the 
8 numerous  cities  of  Iberia,  with  their  houses  having 
tiled  roofs,  as  well  as  some  architectural  pretensions. 
Besides  this,  they  had  market-places  and  other 
public  buildings. 

The  people  of  the  Iberes  or  Iberi  (^ISgpes, 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.)  were  somewhat  more  civilised  than 
their  neighbours  in  Colchis.  According  to  Strabo 
(p.  500),  they  were  divided  into  four  castes  : — 

(1.)  The  royal  horde,  from  which  the  chiefs,  both 
in  peace  and  war,  were  taken.  (2.)  The  priests, 
who  acted  also  as  arbitrators  in  their  quarrels  with 
i the  neighbouring  tribes.  (3.)  Soldiers  and  husband- 
• men.  (4.)  The  mass  of  the  population,  w'ho  were 
* slaves  to  the  king.  The  form  of  government  was 
t patriarchal.  The  people  of  the  plain  were  peaceful. 
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and  cultivated  the  soil;  while  their  dress  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Armenians  and  Medes.  The 
mountaineers  were  more  warlike,  and  resembled  the 
Scythians  and  Sarmatians.  As,  during  the  time  of 
Herodotus  (iii.  9),  Colchis  was  the  N.  limit  of  the 
Persian  empire,  the  Iberians  were  probably,  in  name, 
subjects  of  that  monarchy.  Along  with  the  other 
tribes  betw'een  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine,  thty 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Mithridates.  The 
Romans  became  acquainted  with  them  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  Lucullus  and  Pompeius.  In  b.  c.  65,  the 
latter  general  commenced  his  march  northwards  in 
pursuit  of  Mithridates,  and  had  to  fight  against  the 
Iberians,  whom  he  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  (Plut. 
Pomp.  34.)  a.  D.  35,  when  Tiberius  set  up  Tiri- 
dates  as  a claimant  to  the  Parthian  throne,  he 
induced  the  Iberian  princes,  Mithridates  and  his 
brother  Pharasmanes,  to  invade  Armenia;  which 
they  did,  and  subdued  the  country.  (Tac.  A nn.  vi.  33 
— 36 ; comp.  Diet,  of  Biog.  Pharasmanes.)  In 
A.  D.  115,  when  Armenia  became  a Roman  province 
under  Trajan,  the  king  of  the  Iberians  made  a form 
of  submitting  himself  to  the  emperor.  (Eutrop.  viii. 
3 ; comp.  Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  15  ; Spartian.  Hadrian. 
17.) 

Under  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Iberians  were 
converted  by  a captive  woman  to  Christianity, 
which  has  been  preserved  there,  though  mixed  with 
superstition,  down  to  the  present  times.  One  of  the 
original  sources  for  this  story,  which  will  be  found 
in  Neander  {Allgemein  Gesek.  der  Christl.  Relig. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  234 — 236  ; comp.  Milman,  Hist,  of 
Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  480),  is  Rufinus  (x.  10), 
from  whom  the  Greek  church  historians  (Socrat. 
i.  20;  Sozom.  ii.  7 ; Theod.  i.  24;  Mo.s.  Choren.  ii.  83) 
have  borrowed  it.  In  a.  d.  365 — 378,  by  the 
ignominious  treaty  of  Jovian,  the  Romans  renounced 
the  sovereignty  and  alliance  of  Armenia  and  Iberia. 
Sapor,  after  subjugating  Armenia,  marched  against 
Sauromaces,  who  was  king  of  Iberia  by  the  per- 
mission of  the  emperors,  and,  after  expelling  him, 
reduced  Iberia  to  the  state  of  a Persian  province. 
(Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  12  ; Gibbon,  c.  xxv  ; Le  Beau, 
Bas  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  357.) 

During  the  wars  between  the  Roman  emperors  and 
the  Sassanian  princes,  the  Iberian  Gates  had 
come  into  the  possession  of  a prince  of  the  Huns, 
who  offered  this  important  pass  to  Anastasius ; but 
when  the  emperor  built  Darus,  with  the  object  of 
keeping  the  Persians  in  check,  Cobades,  or  KobSd, 
seized  upon  the  defiles  of  the  Caucasus,  and  forti- 
fied them,  though  less  as  a precaution  against  the 
Romans  than  against  the  Huns  and  other  northern 
barbarians.  (Procop.  B.  P.  i.  10  ; Gibbon,  c.  xl. ; Le 
Beau,  vol.  vi.  pp.  269,  442,  vol.  vii.  p.  398.)  For 
a curious  history  of  this  pass,  and  its  identification 
with  the  fabled  wall  of  Gog  and  Magog,  see  Hum- 
boldt, Asie  Centrale,  vol.  ii.  pp.  93 — 104;  Eichwald, 
Peripl.  des  Casp.Meeres,yo\.\.  pp.  128 — 132.  On 
the  decline  of  the  Persian  power,  the  Iberian  frontier 
was  the  scene  of  the  operations  of  the  emperors 
Maurice  and  Heraclius.  Iberia  is  now  a province  of 
Russia. 

The  Georgians,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Indo- 
European  family  of  nations,  are  the  same  race  as  the 
ancient  Iberians.  By  the  Armenian  writers  they 
are  still  called  Virk,  a name  of  perhaps  the  same 
original  as  ''ISrjpes.  They  call  themselves  Kartli, 
and  derive  their  origin,  according  to  their  national 
traditions,  from  an  eponymous  ancestor,  Kartlos. 
Like  the  Armenians,  with  whom  however,  there  is 
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no  affinity  either  in  language  or  descent,  they  have 
an  old  version  of  tlie  Bible  into  their  language. 
The  structure  of  this  language  has  been  studied 
by  Adelung  (^Mithridat  vol.  i.  pp.  430,  foil.)  and 
other  modern  philologers,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Brosset,  the  author  of  several  learned 
memoirs  on  the  Georgian  grammar  and  language  : 
Klaproth,  also,  has  given  a long  vocabulary  of  it,  in 
liis  Asia  Polyglotta. 

Armenian  writers  have  supplied  historical  me- 
moirs to  Georgia,  though  it  has  not  been  entirely 
wanting  in  domestic  chronicles.  These  curious 
records,  which  have  much  the  style  and  appearance 
of  the  half-legendary  monkish  histories  of  other 
countries,  are  supposed  to  be  founded  on  substantial 
truth.  One  of  the  most  important  works  on  Georgian 
history  is  the  memorials  of  the  celebrated  Oi'pelian 
family,  which  have  been  published  by  St.  Martin, 
with  a translation.  Some  account  of  these,  along 
with  a short  sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Georgians 
and  their  literature,  will  be  found  in  Pricliard 
(^Physical  Hist,  of  Mankind.,  vol.  iv.  pp,  261 — 276). 
Dubois  de  Montpereux  (Voyage  autour  du  Caucase, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  8 — 169)  has  given  an  outline  of  the 
history  of  Georgia,  from  native  sources  ; and  the 
maps  in  the  magnificent  Atlas  that  accompanies  his 
work  will  be  found  of  great  service.  [E.  B.  J,] 
IBE'RIA  INDIAE  (^ISrjpia,  Peripl.  M.  E.  p.  24, 
ed.  Hudson),  a district  placed  by  the  author  of  the 
Periplus  between  Larica  and  the  Scythians.  It  was 
doubtless  peopled  by  some  of  the  Scythian  tribes, 
who  gradually  made  their  descent  to  the  S.  and  SE. 
part  of  Scinde,  and  founded  the  Indo-Scythic  empire, 
on  the  overthrow  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactria, 
about  B.  c.  136.  The  name  would  seem  to  imply 
that  the  population  who  occupied  this  district  had 
come  from  the  Caucasus.  [V.] 

IBE'RICUM  MARE.  [Hispanum  Mare.] 
IBE'RES,  IBE'RI,  IBE'RIA.  [Hispania.] 
IBERINGAE  (TSeplyyai,  Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 18),  a 
people  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  the  Bepyrrhus 
Mons  (^Naraka  Mts.  ?')  and  the  Montes  Damassi,  in 
India  extra  Gangem,  near  the  Brahmaputra.  [V.] 
IBE'RUS  (^l€gp,  gen.  -rjpos,  and  "I^rjpos ; in 
MSS.  often  Hiberus:  Ebro),  one  of  the  chief  rivers 
of  Spain,  the  basin  of  which  includes  the  NE.  portion 
of  the  peninsula,  between  the  great  mountain  chains 
of  the  Pyrenees  and  Idubeda.  [Hispania.]  It 
ri.ses  in  the  mountains  of  the  Cantabri,  not  far 
from  the  middle  of  the  chain,  near  the  city  of 
.Tuliobriga  (the  source  lies  12  miles  W.  of  Reyhosa), 
and,  flowing  with  a nearly  uniform  direction  to  the 
SE.,  after  a course  of  450  M.  P,  (340  miles),  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean,  in  40°  42'  N.  lat.,  and 
0°  50'  E.  long.,  forming  a considerable  delta  at  its 
mouth.  It  was  navigable  for  260  M.  P.  from  the 
town  of  Vauia  (Farea,  in  Burgos).  Its  chief 
tributaries  were: — on  the  left,  the  SicoRis  (Segre) 
and  the  Gaelicus  (^Gallego),  and  on  the  right  the 
Saeo  (Xalon).  It  was  long  the  boundary  of  the 
two  Spains  [Hispania],  whence  perhaps  arose  the 
error  of  Appian  (^Hisp.  6),  who  makes  it  divide  the 
peninsula  into  two  equal  parts.  There  are  some 
other  errors  not  worthy  of  notice.  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  disputed.  Dismissing  derivations  from  the 
Phoenician,  the  question  seems  to  depend  very  much 
on  whether  the  Iberians  derived  their  name  from  the 
river,  as  w^as  the  belief  of  the  ancient  writers,  or 
whether  the  river  took  its  name  from  the  people,  as 
W.  von  Humboldt  contends.  If  the  former  was  the 
case,  and  if  Niebuhr’s  view  is  correct,  that  the  popu- 
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lation  of  NE.  Spain  was  originally  Celtic  [Hl8- 
pania]  , a natural  etymology  is  at  once  found  in  the 
Celtic  aher,  i.  e.  water.  (Polyb.  ii.  13,  iii.  34,  40, 
et  alib.;  Scyl.  p.  1 ; Strab.  iii.  pp.  156,  et  seq.;  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.-  Mela,  ii.  6.  § 5;  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  60 ; Liv. 
xxi.  5,  19,  22,  &c.;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  34; 
Lucan,  iv.  23;  Cato,  Orig.  Vll.  ap.  Nonius,  s.  v. 
Pisculentus.)  [P.  S.] 

IBETTES.  [Samos.] 

IBES,  a town  in  the  SE.  of  Hispania  Citerior, 
mentioned  by  Livy  (xxviii.  21,  where  the  MSS.  vary 
in  the  reading),  is  perhaps  the  modem  Ibi,  NE.  of 
Valencia.  (Coins,  ap.  Sestini,  p.  156  ; Laborde, 
Itin.  vol.  i.  p.  293.)  [P.  S.] 

IBIO'NES,  VIBIO'NES  (’Igiciipey,  al.  Obi§id)U€s, 
Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 23),  a Slavonian  people  of  Sarmatia 
Europaea,  whom  Schafarik  (^Slav.Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  213) 
looks  for  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a river  Iva-Iviza- 
Ivinka,  of  which  there  are  several  in  Russia  deriving 
their  name  from  “ iwa  ” = “ Salix  Alba,”  or  the 
common  white  willow.  [E.  B.  J.] 

IBLIODURUM,  in  Gallia  Belgica,  is  placed  by  the 
Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  between  Virodunum  (Fer- 
dun)  and  Divodurum  (3/ete).  The  termination 
(durum)  implies  that  it  is  on  a stream.  The  whole 
distance  in  the  Itin.  between  Verdun  and  Metz  is 
23  Gallic  leagues,  or .•34^  M.  P.,  which  is  less  than 
even  the  direct  distance  between  Verdun  and  Metz. 
There  is,  therefore,  an  error  in  the  numbers  in  the 
Itin.  somewhere  between  Virodunum  and  Divodurum, 
which  D'Anville  corrects  in  his  usual  way.  The 
site  of  Ibliodurum  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  Iron,  at 
a place  about  two  leagues  above  its  junction  with 
the  Orne,  a branch  of  the  Mosel,  and  on  the  line  of 
an  old  road.  [G.  L.] 

ICA'RIA.  [Attica,  p.  328,  b.] 

ICA'RIUM  MARE.  [Icarus  ; Aegaeum 
Mare.] 

I'CARUS,  PC  ARIA  (^luapos,  ^luapia:  Nikaria), 
an  island  of  the  Aegean,  to  the  west  of  Samos,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (x.  p.  480,  xiv.  639),  80  stadia 
from  Cape  Ampelos,  while  Pliny  (v.  23)  makes  the 
distance  35  miles.  The  island  is  in  reality  a con- 
tinuation of  the  range  of  hills  traversing  Samos  from 
east  to  west,  whence  it  is  long  and  narrow,  and  ex- 
tends from  NE.  to  SW.  Its  length,  according  to 
Pliny,  is  17  miles,  and  its  circumference,  according 
to  Strabo,  300  stadia.  The  island,  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  sea  (Icarium 
Mare  or  Pelagus),  derived  its  own  name,  according 
to  tradition,  from  Icarus,  the  son  of  Daedalus,  who 
was  believed  to  have  fallen  into  the  sea  near  this 
island.  (Ov.  3Iet.  viii.  195,  foil.)  The  cape  form- 
ing the  easternmost  point  of  the  island  was  called 
Drepanum  or  Dracanum  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  637,  639; 
Horn.  Hymn,  xxxiv.  1 ; Diod.  Sic.  iii.  66 ; Plin.  iv. 
23 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ApaKovov),  and  near  it  was  a 
small  town  of  the  same  name.  F urther  west,  on 
the  north  coast,  was  the  small  town  of  Isti 
(''IcToi),  with  a tolerably  good  roadstead;  to  the 
south  of  this  was  another  little  place,  called  Oenoe 
(Olvorj,  Strab.  1.  c.;  Athen.  i.  p.  30.)  According  to 
some  traditions,  Dionysus  was  born  on  Cape  Dra- 
conum  (Theocrit.  Idyll,  xxvi.  33),  and  Artemis  had 
a temple  near  Isti,  called  Tauropolion.  The  island 
had  received  its  first  colonists  from  Miletus  (Strab. 
xiv,  p.  635);  but  in  the  time  of  Strabo  it  belonged 
to  the  Samians:  it  had  then  but  few  inhabitants, 
and  was  mainly  used  by  the  Samians  as  pasture  land 
for  their  flocks.  (Strab.  x.  pp.  488,  xiv.  p.  639 ; Scy- 
lax,  pp.  22;  Aeschyl.  887 ; Thucyd.  iii.  92,  viii 
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( 99 ; Ptol.  V.  2.  § 30;  P.  Mela,  ii.  7.)  Modern  writers 
k derive  the  name  of  Icaria  from  the  Ionic  word  Kdpa, 
^ a pasture  (Hesych.  s.  v.  Kdp),  according  to  which  it 
would  mean  “ the  pasture  land.”  In  earlier  times 
it  is  said  to  have  been  called  Doliche  (Plin.  1.  c.; 
Callim.  Ilyrrm.  in  Dkin.  187),  Maoris  (Phn.  1.  c.; 
Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  530;  Liv.  xxvii.  13),  and 
I Ichthyoessa  (Plin.  1.  c.).  Kespecting  the  pi-esent  con- 
\ dition  of  the  island,  see  Tournefort,  Voyage  du  Le- 
' vant,  ii.  lett.  9.  p.  94 ; and  Ross,  Reisen  auf  dkn 
\ Griech.  Inseln,  yo\.  ii.  p.  164,  fol.  [L.  S.] 


COIN  OF  OENOE  OR  OENAE,  IN  ICARUS. 

TCARUSA,  a river  the  embouchure  of  which  is 
on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Euxine,  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (’\d.  5).  Icarusa  answers  to  the  Ukrash  river; 
and  the  town  and  river  of  Hieros  is  doubtless  the 
lIiEROS  PoRTUS  (tepbs  Xip.i]v)  of  Arrian  {Peripl. 
p.  19),  which  has  been  identified  with  Sunjuk-kala. 
(Reimell,  Compar.  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  328.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ICAUNUS  or  ICAUNA  (Yonne),  in  Gallia,  a 
river  which  is  a bi'anch  of  the  Sequana  (^Seine'). 
Autesiodurum  or  Autessiodurum  (Auxen'e)  is  on 
the  Tonne.  The  name  Icaunus  is  only  known  from 
inscriptions.  D’Anville  {Notice,  4'C.,  s.  v.  Icauna) 
states,  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbe  le  Beuf,  that 
there  was  found  on  a stone  on  the  modern  wall  of 
Auxerre  the  inscription  deae  icavni.  He  sup- 
poses that  Icauni  ought  to  be  Icauniae,  but  without 
any  good  reason.  He  also  adds  that  the  name 
Icauna  appears  in  a writing  of  the  fifth  century. 
According  to  Ukert  {Gallien,  p.  145),  who  also  cites 
Le  Beuf,  the  inscription  is  “ Deabus  Icauni.”  It  is 
said  that  in  the  ninth  century  Auxerre  was  named 
Icauna,  Hionna,  Junia.  (Millin,  Voyage,  i.  p.  167, 
cited  by  Ukert,  Gallien,  p.  474.)  Icauna  is  as 
likely  to  be  the  Roman  form  of  the  original  Celtic 
name  as  Icaunus.  [G.  L.] 

ICENI,  in  Britain.  Tacitus  is  the  only  author 
who  gives  us  the  exact  fonn  Iceni.  He  mentions 
them  twice. 

First,  they  are  defeated  by  the  propraetor  P.  Os- 
torius,  who,  after  fortifying  the  valleys  of  the  Autona 
(Anfona)  and  Sabrina,  reduces  the  Iceni,  and  then 
marches  against  the  Cangi,  a population  sufficiently 
distant  from  Norfolk  or  Suffolk  (the  area  of  the 
Iceni)  to  be  near  the  Irish  Sea.  {Ann.  xii.  31,  32.) 
The  difficulties  that  attend  the  geography  of  the 
campaign  of  Ostorius  have  been  indicated  in  the 
article  Camulodunum.  It  is  not  from  this  passage 
that  we  fix  the  Iceni. 

The  second  notice  gives  us  the  account  of  the 
great  rebellion  under  Boadicea,  wife  of  Prasutagus. 
From  this  we  infer  that  Camulodunum  was  not  far 
I from  the  Icenian  area,  and  that  the  Trinobantes  were 
: a neighbouring  population.  Perhaps  we  are  justi- 
! tied  in  carrying  the  Iceni  as  far  south  as  the  fron- 
! tiers  of  Essex  and  Herts.  {An7i.  xiv.  31 — 37.) 

The  real  reason,  however,  for  fixing  the  Iceni  lies 
in  the  assumption  that  they  are  the  same  as  the 
Simeni  of  Ptolemy,  whose  town  was  Venta  {Nor- 
wich or  Caistor')',  an  assumption  that  is  quite  rea- 
sonable, since  the  Yenta  of  Ptolemy’s  Simeni  is  men- 
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tioned  in  the  Itinerary  as  the  Venta  Icenoram,  and 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Yenta  Belgarum  {Win- 
chester'). [R.  G.  L.j 

ICH  (‘'Ix)>  a river  of  Central  Asia  which  only 
occurs  in  Menander  of  Byzantium  {Hist.  Legal.  Bar- 
barormn  ad  Romanos,  p.  300,  ed.  Niebuhr,  Bonn, 
1829),  surnamed  the  “ Protector,”  and  contempo- 
rary with  the  emperor  Slaurice,  in  the  6th  century 
after  Christ,  to  whom  comparative  geography  is 
indebted  for  much  curious  information  about  the 
basin  of  the  Caspian  and  the  rivers  which  discharge 
themselves  into  it  on  the  E.  Niebuhr  has  recognised, 
in  the  passage  from  Menander  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  the  first  intimation  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  the  lake  of  Aral,  after  the  very 
vague  intimations  of  some  among  the  authors  of  the 
classical  period.  Von  Humboldt  {Asie  Centrale, 
vol.  ii.  p.  186)  has  identified  the  Ich  with  theEmha 
or  Djem,  which  rises  in  the  mountain  range  Ai- 
ruruk,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Or,  and,  after 
traversing  the  sandy  steppes  of  Saghiz  and  Ba- 
koumhai,  falls  into  the  Caspian  at  its  NE.  corner. 
(Comp.  Levchine,  Hordes  et  Steppes  des  Kirqhiz- 
Kazaks,  p.  65.)  ^ [E.  B.  j.] 

ICHANA  {’'Ixava : Eth.  ’Ix«*'«'os),  a city  of 
Sicily,  which,  according  to  Stephanus  of  Byzantium, 
held  out  for  a long  time  against  the  arms  of  the 
Syracusans,  whence  he  derives  its  name  (from  the 
verb  ixavdoj,  a form  equivalent  to  laxat'dw),  but 
gives  us  no  indication  of  the  period  to  which  this 
statement  refers.  The  Ichanenses,  however,  are 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  8.  s.  14)  among  the  sti- 
pendiary towns  of  the  interior  of  Sicily,  though, 
according  to  Sillig  {ad  loc.),  the  true  reading  is 
Ipanenses.  [Hippana.]  In  either  case  we  have 
no  clue  to  the  position  of  the  city,  and  it  is  a mere 
random  conjecture  of  Cluverius  to  give  the  name  of 
Ichana  to  the  ruins  of  a city  which  still  remain  at 
a place  called  Vindicari,  a few  miles  N.  of  Cape 
Pachynum,  and  which  were  identified  (with  still 
less  probability)  by  Fazello  as  those  of  Imachara. 
[Imachara.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

ICHNAE  {’'Ixvou),  a city  of  Bottiaea,  in  Mace- 
donia, which  Herodotus  (vii.  123)  couples  with  Pella. 
(Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p. 
582.)  [E.B.J.] 

ICHNAE  {''Ixt'ai,  Isid.  Char.  p.  3 ; Steph.  B. 
s.  v),  a small  fortified  town,  or  castle,  in  !Meso- 
potamia,  situated  on  the  river  Bilecha,  which  itself 
flowed  into  the  Euphrates.  It  is  said  by  Isidorus  to 
have  owed  its  origin  to  the  Macedonians.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  place  as  is 
called  in  Dion  Cassius  “'Ixnai  (xl.  12),  and  in  Plu- 
tarch ‘'Po'xi'at  {Crass,  c.  25).  According  to  the 
former  writer,  it  was  the  place  where  Crassus  over- 
came Talymenus:  according  to  the  latter,  that  to 
which  the  younger  Crassus  was  persuaded  to  fly 
when  wounded.  Its  exact  position  cannot  be  deter- 
mined ; but  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  far  distant 
from  the  important  town  of  Carrhae.  [V.] 

ICCIUS  PORTUS.  [iTius.] 
ICHTHYO'PHAGI  {’Ix^vo^dyoi,  DIod.  iii.  15, 
seq.;  Herod,  iii.  19  ; Pausan.  i.  33.  § 4;  Plin.  vi.  30. 
s.  32),  were  one  of  the  numerous  tribes  dwelling 
on  each  .shore  of  the  Red  Sea  which  derived  their 
appellation  from  the  principal  article  of  their  diet. 
Fish-eatei's,  however,  were  not  confined  to  this  region : 
in  the  present  day,  savages,  whose  only  diet  is  fish  cast 
ashore  and  cooked  in  the  sun,  are  found  on  the  coasts 
of  New  Holland.  The  Aethiopian  Ichthyophagi,  who 
i appear  to  have  been  the  most  numerous  of  these 
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tribes,  dwelt  to  the  southward  of  the  Regio  Ti’oglo- 
dytica.  Of  these,  and  other  more  inland  races, 
conceniing  whose  strange  forms  and  modes  of  life 
curious  tales  are  related  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  a further  account  is  given  under  Troglo- 
dytes, [W.  B.  D.] 

ICHTHYOPHAGORUM  SINUS  ClxGvo<t>dyo^v 
koXttos,  Ptol,  vi.  7.  § 13),  was  a deeply  embayed 
portion  of  the  Persian  gulf,  in  lat.  25°  N.,  situated 
between  the  headlands  of  the  Sun  and  Asabe  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Arabia.  The  inhabitants  of  its  bor- 
ders were  of  the  same  mixed  race  — Aethiopo- Ara- 
bian— with  the  Ichthyophagi  of  Aethiopia.  The 
bay  was  studded  with  islands,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal were  Aradus,  Tylos,  and  Tharos.  [W.  B.  D,] 
ICHTHYS.  [Elis,  p.  817,  b.] 

ICIANI,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  as 
a station  on  the  road  from  London  to  Carlisle  (Lugu- 
ballium).  As  more  than  one  of  the  stations  on  each  side 
(Villa  Faustini,  Camboricum,  &c.)  are  uncertain, 
the  locality  of  the  Iciani  is  uncertain  also.  Chester- 
ford,  IcJchurg,  and  Thetford  are  suggested  in  the 
Monumenta  Britannica.  [R.  G.  L.] 

ICIDMAGUS,  a town  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  is 
placed  by  the  Table  on  a road  between  Revessium 
(supposed  to  be  St.  Paulian)  and  Aquae  Segete. 
[Aquae  Segete.]  Icidmagus  is  probably  Issen- 
geaux  or  Issinhavx,  which  is  SSW.  of  St.  Etienne, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains,  and  in  the  basin 
of  the  Upper  Loire.  The  resemblance  of  name  is 
the  chief  reason  for  fixing  on  this  site.  [G.  L.] 
ICO'NII  (T/cdj'iot),  an  Alpine  people  of  Gallia. 
Strabo  (p.  185)  says:  “ Above  the  Cavares  are  the 
Vocontii,  and  Tricorii,  and  Iconii,  and  Peduli;”  and 
again  (p.  203):  “ Next  to  the  Vocontii  are  the  Si- 
conii,  and  Tricorii,  and  after  them  the  Medali  (Me- 
dulli),  who  inhabit  the  highest  summits.”  These 
Iconii  and  Siconii  are  evidently  the  same  people,  and 
the  sigma  in  the  name  Siconii  seems  to  be  merely  a 
repetition  of  the  final  sigma  of  the  word  Ovkovtlovs. 
The  Peduli  of  the  first  passage,  as  some  editions 
have  it,  is  also  manifestly  the  name  Medulli.  The 
ascertained  position  of  the  Cavares  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Rhone,  between  the  Durance  and  Isere,  and 
that  of  the  Vocontii  east  of  the  Cavares,  combined 
with  Strabo’s  remark  about  the  position  of  the  Me- 
dulli,  show  that  the  Tricorii  and  the  Iconii  are  be- 
tween the  Vocontii  and  the  Medulli,  who  were  on  the 
High  Alps;  and  this  is  all  that  we  know.  [G.  L.J 
ICO'NIUM  (^\k6viov  : Eth.  ^iKovievs  : Cogni, 
Kunjah,  or  Koniyeli),  was  regarded  in  the  time  of 
Xenophon  (^Anab.  i.  2.  § 19)  as  the  easternmost 
town  of  Phrygia,  while  all  later  authorities  describe 
it  as  the  principal  city  of  Lycaonia.  (Cic.  ad  Earn. 
iii.  6,  8,  XV.  3.)  Strabo  (xii.  p.  568)  calls  it  a tto- 
Xlxviov,  whence  we  must  infer  that  it  was  then 
still  a small  place ; but  he  adds  that  it  was  well 
peopled,  and  wms  situated  in  a fertile  district  of 
Lycaonia.  Pliny  (v,  27),  however,  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  describe  it  as  a very  populous  city,  in- 
habited by  Greeks  and  Jews.  Hence  it  would  ap- 
pear that,  within  a short  period,  the  place  had  greatly 
risen  in  importance.  In  Pliny’s  time  the  territory 
of  Iconium  formed  a tetrarchy  comprising  14  towns, 
of  which  Iconium  was  the  capital.  On  coins  belonging 
to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Gallienus,  the  town  is 
called  a Roman  colony,  which  was,  probably,  only  an 
assumed  title,  as  no  author  speaks  of  it  as  a colony. 
Under  the  Byzantine  emperors  it  was  the  metropolis 
of  Lycaonia,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  (Hierocl. 
n.  67 5);  but  it  was  wrested  from  them  first  by  the 
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Saracens,  and  afterwards  by  the  Turks,  who  made  it 
the  capital  of  an  empire,  the  sovereigns  of  which 
took  the  title  of  Sultans  of  Iconium.  Under  the 
Turkish  dominion,  and  during  the  period  of  the  Cru- 
sades, Iconium  acquired  its  greatest  celebrity.  It  is 
still  a large  and  populous  town,  and  the  residence  of 
a pasha.  The  ])lace  contains  some  architectural 
remains  and  inscriptions,  but  they  appear  almost  all 
to  belong  to  the  %zautine  period.  (Comp.  Amm.  ^ 
Marc.  xiv.  2 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ; Ptol.  v.  6.  § 16;  J 
Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  48;  Hamilton,  Researches,  X 
vol.  ii.  p.  205,  fol.  ; Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  31;  Sestini, 
Geo.  Num.  p.  48.)  The  name  Iconium  led  the  an-  | 
dents  to  derive  it  from  (lK<i}u,  which  gave  rise  to  the  J 
fable  that  the  city  derived  its  name  from  an  image  | 
of  Medusa,  brought  thither  by  Perseus  (Eustath.  ad 
Dionys.  Per.  856)  ; hence  Stephanus  B.  maintains  4 
that  the  name  ought  to  be  spelt  'EAkSviov,  a form  f 
actually  adopted  by  Eustathius  and  the  Byzantine  ,J 
writers,  and  also  found  on  some  coins.  [L.  S.]  < 

ICORIGIUM.  [Egorigium.] 

ICOS.  [Icus.] 

ICOSITA'NI.  [Ilicl] 

ICO'SIUM  (’Itf(i(rioj/ : Algier),a  city  on  the  coast  i 
of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  E.  of  Caesarea,  a colony  ; 
under  the  Roman  empire,  and  presented  by  Vespasian  : 
with  the  JUS  Latinum.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  15;  Mela,  i.  , 
6.  § 1 ; Plin,  v.  2.  s.  1 ; Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 6.)  Its  site,  ; 
already  w'ell  indicated  by  the  numbers  of  Ptolemy, 
who  places  it  30'  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Savus,  has 
been  identified  with  certainty  by  inscriptions  dis-  . 
covered  by  the  French.  (Pellissier,  in  the  Explo-  , 
ration  Scientijique  de  VAlgtrie,  vol.  vi.  p.  350.) 
Many  modern  geographers,  following  Mannert,  who 
was  misled  by  a confusion  in  the  numbers  of  the 
Itinerary,  put  this  and  all  the  neighbouring  places 
too  far  west.  [Comp.  Iol.]  [P.  S.] 

ICTIMU'LI  or  VICTIMU'LI  QlKTobgovXoi, 
Strab.),  a people  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  in  the  territory  of  Vercellae.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  2 1 8),  wdio  speaks  of 
a village  of  the  Ictimuli,  where  there  were  gold  mines,  I' 
which  he  seems  to  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  I 
Vercellae;  but  the  passage  is  so  confused  that  it 
would  leave  us  in  doubt.  Pliny,  however,  who  k 
notices  the  gold  mines  of  the  Victimuli  among  the 
most  productive  in  Italy,  distinctly  places  them  “ in 
agro  Vercellensi.”  We  learn  from  him  that  they 
were  at  one  time  worked  on  so  large  a scale  that  a 
law  w^as  passed  by  the  Roman  censors  prohibiting 
the  employment  in  them  of  more  than  5000  men  at 
once.  (Plin.  xxxiii.  4.  s.  21.)  Their  site  is  not 
more  precisely  indicated  by  either  of  the  above 
authoi-s,  but  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna  mentions 
the  “ civitas,  quae  dicitur  Victimula”  as  situated 
“ near  Eporedia,  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  ” 
(Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  30)  ; and  a modern  writer  has 
traced  the  existence  of  the  “ Castellum  Victiinula  ” 
during  the  middle  ages,  and  shown  that  it  must 
have  been  situated  between  Ivrea  and  Biella  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elvo.  Traces  of  the  ancient  gold 
mines,  which  appear  to  have  been  worked  during 
the  middle  ages,  may  be  still  observed  in  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains.  (Durandi,  Alpi  Graie  e Pen- 
nine, pp.  110 — 112;  Walckenaer,  Geogr.  des  Gaul es, 
vol.  i.  p.  1 68.)  [E.H.B.]  , 

ICTIS,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus  I 
(v.  22)  as  an  island  lying  off  the  coast  of  the  tin  . 
districts,  and,  at  low  tides,  becoming  a peninsula,  ' 
whither  the  tin  was  conveyed  in  waggons.  St.  Mi  : 
shaeVs  Mount  is  the  suggested  locality  foi  Ictis 
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ProbaWy,  however,  there  is  a confusion  between  tlie 
Isle  of  Wight,  the  Isle  of  Portland,  the  Scilly  Isles, 
and  the  isle  just  mentioned;  since  the  name  is  sus- 
piciously like  Vectis,  the  physical  conditions  being 
different.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  text  of 
Pliny  (iv.  30),  who  writes,  “ Timaeus  historicus  a 
, Britannia  introrsus  sex  dierum  navigatione  abesse 
dicit  insulam  Mictim  in  qua  candidum  'plumbum 
proveniat;  ad  earn  Britannos  vitilibus  navigiis  corio 
I circumsutis  navigare.”  [R-  G.  L,] 

ICTODURUM,  in  Gallia.  The  Antonine  Itin. 
places  Caturiges  (^Chorges')  on  the  road  between 
Ebrodunum  (^Emhrun')  and  Vapincum  (^Gap'):  and 
the  Table  adds  Ictodurum  between  Caturigomagus, 
which  is  also  Charges,  and  Vapincum.  We  may 
infer  from  the  name  that  Ictodurum  is  some  stream 
between  Charges  and  Gap;  and  the  Table  places 
it  half-way.  The  road  distance  is  more  than  the 
direct  line.  By  following  the  road  from  either 
of  these  places  towards  the  other  till  we  come  to 
the  stream,  we  shall  ascertain  its  position.  D’An- 
ville  names  the  small  stream  the  Vence ; and 
Walckenaer  names  the  site  of  Ictoduram,  La 
I Ba^tide  Vieille.  [G.  L.] 

ICULISMA,  a place  in  Gallia,  mentioned  by  Au- 
sonius  {Ep.  XV.  22)  as  a retired  and  lonely  spot 
where  his  friend  Tetradius,  to  whom  he  addresses 
this  poetical  epistle,  was  at  one  time  engaged  in 
teaching : — 

“ Quondam  docendi  munere  adstrictum  gravi 
Iculisma  cum  te  absconderet.” 

It  is  assumed  to  be  the  place  called  Civitas  Ecolis- 
mensium  in  the  Notitia  Prov.  Gall.,  which  is  Angau- 
Ume,  in  the  French  department  of  Charente,  on  the 
river  Charente.  [G.  L.] 

ICUS  ("Ikos  : Eth/lKios),  one  of  the  group  of 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  lay  near 
Peparethus,  and  was  colonised  at  the  same  time  by  the 
Cnossians  of  Crete.  (Scymn.  Chius,  582 ; Strab.  ix. 
p.  436;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  7.)  The  fleet  of  Attalus 
and  the  Rhodians  sailed  past  Scyrus  to  Icus.  (Liv. 
xxxi.  45.)  Phanodemus  wrote  an  account  of  this 
j insignificant  island.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  It  is  now 
called  Sarakina.  (Leake,  Narthern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  312.) 

IDA,  IDAEUS  MONS  (p  "IStj,  iSa : Ida),  a 
range  of  mountains  of  Phrygia,  belonging  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Mount  Taurus.  It  traverses  western  Mysia 
in  many  branches,  whence  it  was  compared  by  the 
ancients  to  the  scolopendra  or  milliped  (Strab.  xiii. 
p.  583),  its  main  branch  extending  from  the  south- 
I east  to  the  north-west ; it  is  of  considerable  height, 
the  highest  point,  called  Gargarus  or  Gargaron, 
rising  about  4650  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  greater  part  is  covered  with  wood,  and  con- 
tains the  sources  of  innumerable  streams  and  many 
rivers,  whence  Homer  (7^.  viii.  47)  calls  the  moun- 
tain 7ToAy7rf5a|.  In  the  Homeric  poems  it  is  also 
described  as  rich  in  wild  beasts.  (Comp.  Strab. 
xiii.  pp.  602,  604  ; Horn.  II.  ii.  824,  vi.  283,  viii. 
170,  xi.  153,  196 ; Athen.  xv.  8;  Hor.  Od.  iii.  20. 
I 15;  Ptol.  V.  2.  § 13;  Plin.  v.  32.)  The  highlands 
about  Zeleia  formed  the  northern  extremity  of  Mount 
Ida,  while  Lectum  formed  its  extreme  point  in  the 
soath-west.  Two  other  subordinate  ranges,  parting 
from  the  principal  summit,  the  one  at  Cape  Rhoe- 
teum,  the  other  at  Sigeum,  may  be  said  to  enclose 
the  territory  of  Troy  in  a crescent  ; while  another 
central  ridge  between  the  two,  separating  the  valley 
of  the  Scamunder  from  that  of  the  Simois,  gave  to 
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the  whole  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter  f.  (Demetr. 
ap.  Strab.  xiii.  p.  597.)  The  principal  rivers  of 
which  the  sources  are  in  Mount  Ida,  are  the  Simois, 
Scamander,  Granicus,  Aesepus,  Rhodius,  Caresus, 
and  others.  (Horn.  II.  xii.  20,  foil.)-  The  highest 
peak,  Gargarus,  affords  an  extensive  view  over  the 
Hellespont,  Propontis,  and  the  whole  surrounding 
country.  Besides  Gargarus,  three  other  high  peaks 
of  Ida  are  mentioned:  viz.  Cotylus,  about  3500  feet 
high,  and  about  150  stadia  above  Scepsis;  Pytna; 
and  Dicte.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  472.)  Timosthenes  (oy>. 
Ste^i.  B.  s.  V.  ’AAclaj/Speta)  and  Strabo  (xiii.  p. 
606)  mention  a mountain  belonging  to  the  range  of 
Ida,  near  Antandrus,  which  bore  the  name  of  Alex- 
andria, where  Paris  (Alexander)  was  believed  to 
have  pronounced  his  judgment  as  to  the  beauty  of 
the  three  goddesses.  (Comp.  Clarke’s  Travels,  ii. 
p.  134;  Hunt’s  Journal  in  Walpale's  Turkey,  i.  p. 
120;  Cramer’s  Asia  Minor,  i.  120.)  [L.  S.] 

IDA  ("ISt/,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 9 ; Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  7. 
§ 12;  Plin.  iv.  12,  xvi.  33  ; Virg.  Aen.  iii.  105; 
Solin.  ii.;  Avien.  676;  Prise.  528),  the  central  and 
loftiest  point  of  the  mountain  range  which  tra- 
verses the  island  of  Crete  throughout  the  whole 
length  from  W.  to  E.  In  the  middle  of  the  island, 
where  it  is  broadest  (Strab.  x.  pp.  472,  475,  478), 
Mt.  Ida  lifts  its  head  covered  with  snow.  (Theo- 
phrast.  H.  P.  iv.  1.)  The  lofty  summits  termi- 
nate in  three  peaks,  and,  like  the  main  chain  of 
wdiich  it  is  the  nucleus,  the  offshoots  to  the  N.  slope 
gradually  towards  the  sea,  enclosing  fertile  plains 
and  valleys,  and  form  by  their  projections  the  nu- 
merous bays  and  gulfs  with  which  the  coast  is  in- 
dented. Mt.  Ida,  now  called  PsiloHti,  sinks  down 
rapidly  towards  the  SE.  into  the  extensive  plain 
wintered  by  the  Lethaeus.  This  side  of  the  mountain, 
which  looks  down  upon  the  plain  of  Mesara,  is  co- 
vered with  cypresses  (comp.  Theophrast.  de  Vent 
p.  405;  Dion.  Perieg.  503;  Eustath.  ad.  lac.),  pines, 
and  junipers.  Mt.  Ida  was  the  locality  assigned  for 
the  legends  connected  with  the  history  of  Zeus,  and 
there  was  a cavern  in  its  slopes  sacred  to  that  deity. 
(Diod.  Sic.  V.  70.) 

The  Cretan  Ida,  like  its  Trojan  namesake,  was 
connected  with  the  working  of  iron,  and  the  Idaean 
Dactyls,  the  legendary  discoverers  of  metallurgy,  are 
assigned  sometimes  to  the  one  and  sometimes  to  the 
other.  Wood  was  essential  to  the  operations  of 
smelting  and  forging ; and  the  word  Ida,  an  appella- 
tive for  any  wood-covered  mountain,  was  used  per- 
haps, like  the  German  berg,  at  once  for  a mountain 
and  a mining  work.  (Kenrick,  Aegypt  of  Herodotus, 
p.  278;  Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  4.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PDACUS  (‘'iSuKos),  a town  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (viii.  104)  in 
his  account  of  the  manoeuvres  before  the  battle  of 
Cynossema,  and  not  far  from  Arrhiana.  Although 
nothing  whatever  is  known  of  these  places,  yet,  as 
the  Athenians  were  sailing  in  the  direction  of  the 
Propontis  from  the  Aegaean,  it  would  appear  that 
Idacus  was  nearest  the  Aegaean,  and  Ari-hiana  fur- 
ther up  the  Hellespont,  towards  Sestus  and  the  Pro- 
pontis. (Arnold,  ad  loc.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

IDALIA,  IDA’LIXJM  (’iSdAior : Eth.  TSaAews, 
Steph.  B.;  Plin.  v.  31),  a town  in  Cyprus,  adjoining 
to  which  was  a forest  sacred  to  Aphrodite;  the  poets 
who  connect  this  place  with  her  worship,  give  no  in- 
dications of  the  precise  locality.  (Theocr.  Id.  xv. 
100;  Virg.  Aen.  i.  681,  692,  x.  51;  Catull.  Pel.  et 
Thet.  96;  Propert.  ii.  13;  Lucan,  viii.  17.)  Engel 
(^Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  153)  identifies  it  with  Dalin,  de- 
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scribed  by  Mariti  {Viaggi^  vol.  i.  p.  204),  situated 
to  the  south  of  Leucosia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Olympus.  [E.  B.  J.] 

IDIMIUM,  a town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  on  the  east 
of  Sinnium,  according  to  the  Pent.  Tab.;  in  the  Ra- 
venna Geographer  (iv.  19)  it  is  called  Idominium. 
Its  site  must  be  looked  for  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Munvicza.  [L.  S.] 

IDIMUS,  a town  of  uncertain  site  in  Upper  Moesia, 
probably  on  i\xQ3Ioraioa  in  Servia.  (/^.  Ant.  134; 
Tab.  Pent.')  [L.  S.] 

IDISTAVISUS  CAMPUS,  the  famous  battle- 
field where  Germariicus,  in  a.  d.  16,  defeated  Ar- 
ininius.  The  name  is  mentioned  only  by  Tacitus 
(Ann.  ii.  16),  who  describes  it  as  a “campus  me* 
dius  inter  Visurgim  et  colles,”  and  further  says  of  it, 
that  “ ut  ripae  fluminis  cedunt  aut  prominentia  mon- 
tium  resistunt,  inaequaliter  sinuatur.  Pone  tergum 
insurgebat  silva,  editis  in  altum  ramis  et  pura  humo 
inter  arborum  truncos.”  This  plain  between  the 
river  TFe^er  and  the  hills  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion  among  the  modem  historians  of 
Germany,  and  various  places  have  been  at  different 
times  pointed  out  as  answering  the  description  of 
Tacitus’  Idistavisus.  It  was  formerly  beheved  that 
it  was  the  plain  near  Vegesack,  below  Bremen  ; 
more  recent  writers  are  pretty  unanimous  in  believ- 
ing that  Germanicus  Avent  up  the  river  Weser  to  a 
point  beyond  the  modern  town  of  Minden,  and 
crossed  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilausberge, 
Avhence  the  battle  probably  took  place  between  Haus- 
herge  and  Rinteln,  not  far  from  the  Porta  Vestphalica. 
(Ledebur,  Land  u.  Volk  der  Bructerer,  p.  288.) 
As  to  the  name  of  the  place,  it  used  to  be  believed 
that  it  had  arisen  out  of  a Roman  asking  a German 
what  the  place  was,  and  the  German  answering,  “ It 
is  a wiese”  (it  is  a meadow)  ; but  Grimm  (Deutsche 
Mythol.  p.  372.  2nd  edit.)  has  shown  that  the  plain 
was  probably  called  Idisiaviso,  that  is,  “ the  maiden’s 
meadow”  (from  idisi,  a maiden).  [L.  S.] 

IDO'MENE  (’iSoyLiej/Tj,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 39  ; Ido- 
menia.  Pent.  Tab.)^  a town  of  Macedonia  which  the 
Tabular  Itinerary  places  at  12  M.  P.  from  Stena, 
the  pass  now  called  Demirkapi,  or  Iron  Gate,  on  the 
river  Vardhdri.  Sitalces,  on  his  route  from  Thrace 
to  Macedonia,  crossed  ]\It.  Cercine,  leaving  the  Pae- 
ones  on  his  right,  and  the  Sinti  and  Maedi  on  his 
left,  and  descended  upon  the  Axius  at  Idomene. 
(Thuc.  ii.  98.)  It  probably  stood  upon  the  right 
bank  of  the  Axius,  as  it  is  included  by  Ptolemy 
(/.  c.)  in  Emathia,  and  was  near  Doberus,  next  to 
which  it  is  named  by  Hierocles  among  the  towns  of 
Consular  Macedonia,  under  the  Byzantine  empire. 
(Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  444.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
IDO'MENE.  [Argos  Amphilochicum.] 
IDRAE  ("iSpat,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 23),  a people  of 
Sarmatia  Europaea,  Avhose  position  cannot  be  made 
out  from  the  indications  given  by  Ptolemy.  (Scha- 
farik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  213.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

I'DRIAS  (’iSptds),  according  to  Stephanus  B. 
(s.  V.'),  a town  in  Caria  which  had  formerly  borne 
the  name  of  Chrysaoris.  Herodotus  (v.  118)  de- 
scribes the  river  Marsyas  as  flowing  from  a district 
called  Idrias  ; and  it  is  conjectured  that  Straloniceia, 
founded  by  Antiochus  Soter,  was  built  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  town  of  Idrias.  (Comp.  Leake,  Asia 
Minor,  p.  235  ; see  Laodiceia.)  [L.  S.] 

IDU'BEDA  (’iSovSeSa,  misspelt  by  Agathemerus 
’Ij/5ou§aA5a,  ii.  9 : Sierra  de  Oca  and  Sierra  de 
Lorenzo'),  a great  mountain  chain  of  Hispania, 
running  in  a SE.  direction  from  the  mountains  of 
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the  Cantabri  to  the  Mediterranean,  almost  parallel 
to  the  Ebro,  the  basin  of  which  it  borders  on  the 
W.  Strabo  makes  it  also  parallel  to  the  Pyrenees, 
in  conformity  Avith  his  view  of  the  direction  of  that 
chain  from  N.  to  S.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  161;  Ptol.  ii.  6. 
§21.)  Its  chief  offsets  were:  — M.  Caunus,  near 
Bilbilis  (Martial,  i.  49,  iv.  65),  the  Saltus  Man- 
LiANUS  (Liv.  xl.  39 : probably  the  Sierra  Molina), 
and,  above  all,  M.  Orospeda,  Avhich  strikes  off  from 
it  to  the  S.  long  before  it  reaches  the  sea,  and  which 
ought  perhaps  rather  to  be  regarded  as  its  principal 
prolongation  than  as  a mere  branch.  [P.  S.] 
IDUMAEA  (’I5ou/ia?o),  the  name  of  the  country 
inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Edom  (or  Esau), 
being,  in  fact,  only  the  classical  form  of  that  ancient 
Semitic  name.  (Joseph.  Ant.  ii.  1.  § 1.)  It  is  other- 
wise called  Mount  Seir.  (Gen.  xxxii.  3,  xxxvi.  8; 
Deut.  ii.  5 ; Joshua,  xxir.  4.)  It  lay  between 
Mount  Horeb  and  the  southern  border  of  Canaan 
(Deut.  i.  2),  extending  apparently  as  far  south  as 
the  Gulf  of  Akaba  (Deut.  ii.  2 — 8),  as  indeed  its 
ports,  Ezion-geber,  and  Eloth,  are  expressly  assigned 
to  the  “ land  of  Edom.”  (2  Chron.  viii.  1 7.)  This 
country  w.as  inhabited  in  still  more  ancient  times  by 
the  Horims  (Deut.  ii.  12,  22),  and  derived  its  more 
ancient  name  from  their  patriarch  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
20;  comp.  xiv.  6),  as  is  properly  maintained  by 
Reland,  against  the  fanciful  conjecture  of  Josephus 
and  others.  (Palaestina,  pp.  68,  69.)  The  Jewish 
historian  extends  the  name  Idumaea  so  far  to  the 
north  as  to  comprehend  under  it  great  part  of  the 
south  of  Judaea;  as  Avhen  he  says  that  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  received  as  their  inheritance  that  part  of 
Idumaea  which  borders  on  Egypt  and  Arabia.  (Ant. 
V.  1.  § 22)  He  elsewhere  calls  Hebron  the  first  city  of 
Idumaea,  i.  e.  reckoning  from  the  north.  (B.J.  iv.  9. 
§ 7.)  From  his  time  the  name  Idumaea  disappears 
from  geographical  descriptions,  except  as  an  his- 
torical appellation  of  the  country  that  was  then  called 
Gebalene,  or  the  southern  desert  (g  Kara  ixearjg.- 
€piav  eprj/xos,  Euseb.  Onom.  s.  v.  AlAct/i),  or  Arabia. 
The  historical  records  of  the  Idumaeans,  properly  so 
called,  are  very  scanty.  Saul  made  Avar  upon  them ; 
David  subdued  the  whole  country ; and  Solomon 
made  Ezion-geber  a naval  station.  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47, 
2 Sam.  viii.  14;  1 Kings,  xi.  15,  ix.  26.)  The 
Edomites,  however,  recovered  their  national  inde- 
pendence under  Joram,  king  of  Judah  (2  Kings, 
xiv.  7),  and  avenged  themselves  on  the  Jews  in 
the  cruelties  which  they  practised  at  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  (Psalms,  cxxxvii. 
7.)  It  was  probably  during  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity that  they  extended  themselves  as  far  north 
as  Hebron,  where  they  Avere  attacked  and  subdued 
by  Judas  Maccabaeus.  (1  Maccab.  v.  65 — 68; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8.  § 6.)  It  was  on  this  account 
that  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Palestine,  about 
Hebron,  Gaza,  and  Eleutheropolis  (Beit  Jebrin), 
came  to  be  designated  Idumaea.  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
iv.  9.  § 7,  c.  Apion.  ii.  9 ; S.  Jerom.  Comment,  in 
Obad.  ver.  1 .)  Meanwhile,  the  ancient  seats  of  the 
children  of  Edom  had  been  invaded  and  occupied  by 
another  tribe,  the  Nabathaeans,  the  descendants  of 
the  Ishmaelite  patriarch  Nebaioth  [Nabathaei], 
under  which  name  the  country  and  its  capital 
[Petra]  became  famous  among  Greek  and  Roman 
geographers  and  historians,  on  which  account  their 
description  of  the  district  is  more  appropriately  giv'en 
under  that  head.  St.  Jerome’s  brief  but  accurate 
notice  of  its  general  features  may  here  suffice;  — 
“ Omnis  australis  regio  Idumaeorum  de  Eleuthero- 
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poll  usque  ad  Petram  et  Ailam  (haec  cst  possessio 
Esau)  in  specubus  habitatiuiiculas  habet;  et  propter 
1 nimios  calores  soils,  quia  meridiana  provincia  est, 

Isubterraneis  tuguriis  utitur.”  {Comment,  in  Obad. 
vv.  5,  6.)  And  again,  writing  of  the  same  countiy, 
he  says  that  south  of  Tekoa  “ ultra  nullus  est  viculus, 
ne  agrestes  quidem  casae  et  funiorum  similes,  quas 
I Afri  appellant  mapalia.  Tanta  est  eremi  vastitas, 

I quae  usque  ad  Mare  Kubrum  Persarumque  et  Aethio- 
pum  atque  Indorum  terminos  dilatatur.  Et  quia 
humi  arido  atque  arenoso  nihil  omnino  frugum  gig- 
nitur,  cuncta  sunt  plena  pastoribus,  ut  sterilitatem 
i ten-ae  compenset  pecorum  multitudine.”  {Prolog. 

I ad  Amomm.')  [G.  W.] 

IDUNUM,  a town  in  the  extreme  south  of  Pan- 
nonia  (Ptol.  ii.  14.  § 3),  which,  from  inscriptions 
found  on  the  spot,  is  identified  with  the  modern 
Juderiburg.  [E.  S.] 

JEBUS,  JEBQSrTES.  [Jerusalem.] 
JEHOSHAPHAT,  VALLEY  OF.  [Jeru- 
salem.] 

lENA,  m Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3. 
§ 2)  as  an  estuary  between  the'  outlets  of  the  rivers 
! Abravannus  and  Deva  to  the  south  of  the  promon- 
tory of  the  Novantae  {—Wigton  Bay).  [R.  G.  L.] 
lERABRl'GA.  [Arabrica.] 

JERICHO  ('leptxw,  ’Upixovs,  Strab.),  a strongly 
fortified  city  of  the  Canaanites,  miraculously  taken 
by  Joshua,  who  utterly  destroyed  it,  and  prohibited 
it  from  being  rebuilt  under  pain  of  an  anathema 
{Josh.  ii.  vi,),  which  was  braved  and  incun-ed  by 
Hiel  of  Bethel,  five  centuries  afterwards,  in  the  reign 
of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel.  (1  Kings,  xvi.  34.)  It 
then  became  a school  of  the  prophets.  (2  Kings,  ii. 
4,  5.)  It  lay  in  the  border  of  Benjamin,  to  which 
tribe  it  was  assigned  {Josh,  xviii.  12,  21),  but  was 
not  far  from  the  southern  borders  of  Ephraim  (xvi. 
1).  It  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  in  con- 
nection with  the  wealthy  revenue-farmer  Zacchaeus, 
who  resided  there,  and  probably  farmed  the  govern- 
ment dues  of  its  nch  and  well  cultivated  plain. 
Josephus  describes  it  as  well  situated,  and  fniitful 
in  palms  and  balsam.  {Ant.  iv.  8.  § 1,  B.  J.  i.  6. 

I § 6.)  He  places  the  city  60  stadia  from  the  Jor- 
dan, 1.50  from  Jerusalem  {B.  J.  iv.  8.  § 3),  the 
interw3ning  country  being  a rocky  desert.  He  ac- 
counts for  the  naiTOw  limits  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
by  the  fact  that  Jericho  was  included  in  that  tribe, 
the  fertility  of  which  far  surpassed  the  richest  soil 
in  other  parts  of  Palestine  (§§  21,  22).  Its  plain 
was  70  stadia  long  by  20  wide,  irrigated  by  the  waters 
of  the  fountain  of  Elisha,  which  possessed  almost 
miraculous  properties.  {Ant.  iv.  8.  §§  2,  3.)  It  was 
one  of  the  eleven  toparchies  of  Judaea.  {B.  J.  iii.  2.) 
Its  palm  grove  was  granted  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra 
(i.  18.  § 5),  and  the  subsequent  possession  of  this 
envied  district  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  first  farmed 
the  revenues  for  Cleopatra,  and  then  redeemed  them 
{Ant.  xiv.  4.  §§  1,  2),  probably  gave  occasion  to 
the  proverbial  use  of  his  name  in  Horace  {Ep.  ii.  2. 
184):  — 

! “ cessare  et  ludere  et  ungi, 

Praeferat  Herodis  palmetis  pinguibus.” 

It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  763)  and  Pliny 
(v.  14)  in  connection  with  its  palm-trees  and  foun- 
fiiins.  The  former  also  alludes  to  the  palace  and 
its  garden  of  balsam,  the  cultivation  and  collecting 
of  which  is  more  fully  described  by  Pliny  (xii.  25). 

The  palace  was  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  as  his 
own  residence,  and  there  it  was  that  he  died ; 
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having  first  confined  in  the  hippodrome  the  most 
illustrious  men  of  the  country,  with  the  intention 
that  they  should  be  massacred  after  his  death,  that 
there  might  be  a general  mourning  throughout 
the  country  on  that  occurrence.  {B.  J.  i.  33.  § 6.) 
Josephus  further  mentions  that  Jericho  was  visited 
by  Vespasian  shortly  before  he  quitted  the  country, 
where  he  left  the  tenth  legion  {B.J.  iv.  8.  § 1,  9.  § 1) ; 
but  he  does  not  mention  its  destruction  by  Titus  on 
account  of  the  perfidy  of  its  inhabitants ; a fact  which 
is  supplied  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome.  They  add 
that  a third  city  had  been  built  in  its  stead ; but  that 
the  ruins  of  both  the  former  were  still  to  be  seen. 
{Onomast.  s.  v.)  The  existing  ruins  can  only  be 
referred  to  this  latest  city,  which  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  mediaeval  pilgrimages.  They  stand 
on  the  skirts  of  the  mountain  country  that  shuts  in 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  on  the  ivest,  about  three 
hours  distant  from  the  river.  They  are  very  exten- 
sive, but  present  nothing  of  interest.  The  waters  of 
the  fountain  of  Elisha,  now  'Ain-es-Sultan,  well 
answer  to  the  glowing  description  of  Josephus,  and 
still  fertilise  the  soil  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
But  the  palms,  balsam,  sugar-canes,  and  roses,  for 
which  this  Paradise  was  formerly  celebrated,  have 
all  disappeared,  and  the  modern  Riha  consists  only 
of  the  tents  of  a Bedouin  encampment.  [G.  W.] 
lERNE,  is  a better  form  for  the  ancient  name  of 
Ireland  than  Hibernia,  Ibernia,  Ivernia,  &c., 
both  as  being  nearer  the  pi-esent  Gaelic  name  Eri, 
and  as  being  the  oldest  form  which  occurs.  It  is 
the  forai  found  in  Aristotle.  It  is  also  the  form 
found  in  the  poem  attributed  to  Orpheus  on  the 
Argonautic  expedition,  wdiich,  spuidous  as  it  is,  may 
nevertheless  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  Onomacritus 
(i.  e.  the  reign  of  the  first  Darius) : — 

— vijaoKTiv  'lepvicnv  ao’o'ov  tKWfxai. 

(Orpheus,  1164,  ed.  Leipzig,  1764.) 

Aristotle  {de  Mundo,  c.  3)  writes,  that  in  the  ocean 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  “ are  two  islands, 
called  Britannic,  A'ery  large,  Albion  and  lerne,  be- 
yond the  Celtae.”  In  Diodorus  Siculus  (v.  32)  the 
form  is  Iris ; the  island  Iris  being  occupied  by  Britons, 
who  W'ere  cannibals.  Strabo  (ii.  p.  107)  makes 
lerne  the  farthest  voyage  northwards  from  Celtica. 
It  was  too  cold  to  be  other  than  barely  habitable,  tlie 
parts  beyond  it  being  absolutely  uninhabited.  The 
reported  distance  from  Celtica  is  500  stadia.  The 
same  writer  attributes  cannibalism  to  the  Irish; 
adding,  however,  that  his  authority,  which  w^as  pro- 
bably the  same  as  that  of  Diodorus,  was  insufficient. 
The  form  in  Pomponius  Mela  is  Iverna.  In  Iverna 
the  luxuriance  of  the  herbage  is  so  great  as  to  cause 
the  cattle  who  feed  on  it  to  burst,  unless  occasionally 
taken  off.  Pliny's  form  is  Hybernia  (iv.  30).  So- 
linus,  whose  form  is  Hibernia,  repeats  the  statement 
of  Mela  as  to  the  pasture,  and  adds  that  no  snakes 
are  found  there.  "Warlike  beyond  the  rest  of  her  sex, 
the  Hibernian  mothei-,  on  the  birth  of  a male  child, 
places  the  first  morsel  of  food  in  his  mouth  with  the 
point  of  a sword  (c.  22).  Avienus,  probably  from 
the  similarity  of  the  name  to  ‘lepa,  writes : — 

“ Ast  in  duobus  in  Sacrum,  sic  insulam 
Dixere  prisci,  solibus  cursus  rata  est. 

Haec  inter  undas  multa  cespitem  jacit 
Eamque  late  gens  Hibernorum  colit.” 

{Ora  Marit.  109 — 113.) 


Avienus’s  authorities  were  Carthaginian.  More  im- 
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portant  than  these  scanty  notices,  and,  indeed,  more 
important  than  all  the  notices  of  Ireland  put  together, 
is  the  text  of  Ptolemy.  In  this  author  the  details 
for  L’eland  (’lovpyia)  are  fuller,  rather  than  scantier, 
than  those  for  Great  Britain.  Yet,  as  Ireland  was 
never  reduced,  or  even  explored  by  the  Romans,  his 
authorities  must  have  been  other  than  Latin.  Along 
with  this  fact  must  be  taken  another,  viz.,  that  of  the 
earliest  notice  of  Ireland  (lepz/Tj)  being  full  as  early  as 
the  earliest  of  Britain ; earlier,  if  we  attribute  the 
Argonautic  poem  to  Onomacritus ; earlier,  too,  if  we 
suppose  that  Hanno  was  the  authority  of  Avienus. 

If  not  Roman,  the  authorities  for  lerne  must  have 
been  Greek,  or  Phoenician, — Greek  from  Marseilles, 
Phoenician  from  either  the  mother-country  or  Car- 
thage. The  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
On  the  other  hand,  early  as  we  may  make  the  first 
voyage  from  Carthage  (via  Spain)  to  Ireland,  we 
find  no  traces  of  any  permanent  occupancy,  or  of  any 
intermixture  of  blood.  The  name  lerne  was  native; 
though  it  need  not  necessarily  have  been  taken  from 
the  lernians  themselves.  It  may  been  Iberian 
(Spanish)  as  well.  Some  of  the  names  in  Ptolemy 

— a large  proportion  — are  still  current,  e.  g.  Li- 
boius,  Senus,  Oboca,  Birgus,  Eblana,  Nagnatae,  &c., 

— Liffy,  Shannon,  Avoca,  Barrow,  Dublin,  Con- 
naught, &c.  Ptolemy  gives  us  chiefly  the  names  of 
the  Irish  rivers  and  promontories,  which,  although 
along  a sea-board  so  deeply  indented  as  that  of  Ire- 
land not  always  susceptible  of  accurate  identification, 
are  still  remarkably  true  in  the  general  outline. 
What  is  of  more  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  shows 
that  his  authorities  had  gone  inland,  is  the  fact  of 
seven  towns  being  mentioned  : — “ The  inland  towns 
are  these,  Rhigia,  Rhaeba,  Laverus,  Macolicum, 
Dunum,  another  Rhigia,  Turnis.” 

The  populations  are  the  Vennicnii  and  Rhobogdii, 
in  Ulster ; the  Nagnatae,  in  Connaught;  the  Erdini 
and  Erpeditani,  between  the  Nagnatae  and  Ven- 
nicnii; the  Uterni  and  Vodiae,  \n  Munster;  and  the 
Auteri,  Gangani,  the  Veliborae  (or  Ellebri),  between 
the  Uterni  and  Nagnatae.  This  leaves  Leinster  for 
the  Brigantes,  Coriondi,  Menapii,  Cauci,  Blanii, 
Volimtii,  and  Darnii,  the  latter  of  whom  may  have 
been  in  Ulster.  Besides  the  inland  towns,  there  was 
a Menapia  (ttJAis)  and  an  Eblana  (tt^Ais)  on  the 
coast. 

Tacitus  merely  states  that  Agricola  meditated  the 
conquest  of  Ireland,  and  that  the  Irish  were  not  very 
different  from  the  Britons : — “ Ingenia,  cultusque  ho- 
minum  hand  multum  a Britannia  differunt.”  (^Agric. 
24.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  on  the  eastern  coast  one 
British  and  two  German  names  occur, — Brigantes, 
Cauci,  and  Menapii.  It  is  more  remarkable  that 
two  of  these  names  are  more  or  less  associated  on 
the  continent.  The  Chauci  lie  north  of  the  l\Ie- 
napii  in  Germany,  though  not  directly.  The  inference 
from  this  is  by  no  means  easy.  Accident  is  the  last 
resource  to  the  ethnographical  philologist;  so  that 
more  than  one  writer  has  assumed  a colonisation. 
Such  a fact  is  by  no  means  improbable.  It  is  not 
much  more  difficult  for  Germans  to  have  been  in 
Wexford  in  the  second  century  than  it  was  for 
Northmen  to  have  been  so  in  the  eighth,  ninth,  and 
tenth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  root  m-n-p  seems  to 
have  been  Celtic,  and  to  have  been  a common,  rather 
than  a proper,  name ; since  Pliny  gives  us  the  island 
Monapia— Anglesea.  No  opinion  is  given  as  to  the 
nature  of  these  coincidences. 

Of  none  of  the  Irish  tribes  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
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do  we  meet  any  separate  substantive  notice,  a notice 
of  their  playing  any  part  in  history,  or  a notice  of 
their  having  come  in  contact  with  any  other  nation. 
They  appear  only  as  details  in  the  list  of  the  popu- 
lations of  leme.  Neither  do  the  lerni  appear  col- 
lectively in  history.  They  lay  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  classical  (Roman  or  Greek)  nations,  just  as  did 
the  tribes  of  Northern  Germany  and  Scandinavia; 
and  we  know  them  only  in  their  geography,  not  in 
their  history. 

But  they  may  have  been  tribes  unmentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  which  do  appear  in  history  ; or  the  names 
of  Ptolemy  may  have  been  changed.  Ptolemy 
says  nothing  about  any  Scoti  ; but  Claudian  does 
He  also  connects  them  with  Ireland : — 

“ maduerunt  Saxone  fuso 
Orcades ; incaluit  Pictorum  sanguine  Thule 
Scotorum  cumulos  flevit  glacialis  leme." 

(JDe  Tert.  Consul.  Honorii,  72 — 74.) 

Again : — 

“ totum  quum  Scotus  lernen 

Llovit.” 

(/w  Prim.  Consul.  Stillch.  ii.  252.) 
The  extent  to  which  the  current  opinions  as  to  the 
early  history  of  the  Gaels  of  Scotland  confirm  the 
ideas  suggested  by  the  text  of  Claudian  is  considered 
under  Scoti.  At  present  it  may  be  said  that  Scoti 
may  easily  have  been  either  a generic  name  for  some 
of  the  tribes  mentioned  in  detail  by  Ptolemy,  or  else 
a British  instead  of  a Gaelic  name.  At  any  rate,  the 
Scoti  may  easily  have  been,  in -the  time  of  Ptolemy, 
an  Irish  population. 

Two  other  names  suggest  a similar  question,  — 
Belgae,  and  Attacotti.  The  claim  of  the  latter  to 
have  been  Irish  is  better  than  that  of  the  former. 
The  Attacotti  occur  in  more  than  one  Latin  writer; 
the  Belgae  (Fir-bolgs)  in  the  Irish  annals  only. 
[See  Attacotti,  and  Belgae  of  Britannia.] 

The  ethnology  of  the  ancient  lei-ne  is  ascertained 
by  that  of  modern  Ireland.  The  present  population 
belongs  to  the  Gaelic  branch  of  the  Celtic  stock;  a 
population  which  cannot  be  shown  to  have  been 
introduced  within  the  historical  period,  whilst  the 
stock  of  the  time  of  Ptolemy  cannot  be  shown  to 
have  been  ejected.  Hence,  the  inference  that  the 
population  of  lerne  consisted  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Irish,  is  eminently  reasonable,  — so  reason- 
able that  no  objections  lie  against  it.  That  English 
and  Scandinavian  elements  have  been  introduced 
since,  is  well  known.  That  Spanish  (Iberic)  and 
Phoenician  elements  may  have  been  introduced  in  the 
ante-historical  period,  is  likely ; the  extent  to  which 
it  took  place  being  doubtful.  The  most  cautious 
investigators  of  Irish  archaeology  have  hesitated  to 
pronounce  any  existing  remains  either  Phoenician  or 
Iberian.  Neither  are  there  any  remains  referable  to 
pagan  Rome.  [R.  G.  L.] 

lERNUS,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii. 

2.  § 4)  as  the  most  southern  of  two  rivers  (the 
Durus  being  the  other)  lying  between  the  Senus 
(^Shannon')  and  the  Southern  Promontory  (Alizen 
Head)  = either  the  Kenmare  or  the  Bantry  Bay 
River.  [R.  G.  L.] 

JERUSALEM,  the  ancient  capital  of  Palaestine, 
and  the  seat  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom. 

I.  Names. 

ii 

The  name  by  which  this  ancient  capital  is  most  !| 
commonly  known  was  not  its  original  appellatiou,  I 
but  apparently  compounded  of  two  earlier  names,  ji 
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j attached,  perhaps,  to  two  neighbouring  sites  after- 
wards  incorporated  into  one.  The  sacred  narrative, 

: by  implication,  and  Josephus,  explicitly,  recognise 
i from  the  first  a distinction  between  the  Upper  and 
the  Lower  city,  the  memorial  of  which  is  supposed  to 
be  retained  in  the  dual  fonn  of  the  Hebrew  name 
The  learned  are  divided  in  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  Salem  of  Melchizedek  is  identical 
j with  Jerusalem.  St.  Jerome,  who  cites  Josephus 
and  a host  of  Christian  authorities  in  favour  of  their 
identity,  himself  maintaining  the  opposite  conclusion, 
says  that  extensive  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Melchizedek 
' were  shown  in  his  day  in  the  .neighbourhood  of 
Scythopolis,  and  makes  the  Salem  of  that  patriarch 
identical  with  “ Shalem,  a city  of  Shechem”  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  18);  the  same,  no  doubt,  with  the  Salim  near 
to  Aenon  {St.  John,  iii.  23),  where  a village  of  the 
same  name  still  exists  in  the  mountains  east  of 
Nablus.  Certain,  however,  it  is  that  Jerusalem  is 
intended  by  this  name  in  Psalm  Ixxvi.  2,  and  the 
almost  universal  agreement  of  Jews  and  Christians 
in  its  identity  with  the  city  of  Melchizedek  is  still 
further  confirmed  by  the  religious  character  which 
seems  to  have  attached  to  its  governor  at  the  time  of 
the  coming  in  of  the  children  of  Israel,  when  we  find 
it  under  the  rule  of  Adonizedek,  the  exact  equivalent 
to  Melchizedek  (“righteous  Lord”).  Kegarding, 
then,  the  latter  half  of  the  name  as  representing  the 
ancient  Salent,  we  have  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of 
the  former  half,  concerning  which  there  is  consider- 
able diversity  of  opinion.  Josephus  has  been  under- 
stood to  derive  it  from  the  Greek  word  'lepou,  prefixed 
to  Salem.  In  the  obscure  passage  {Ant.  vii.  3.  § 2) 
he  is  so  understood  by  St.  Jerome;  but  Isaac  Vossius 
defends  him  from  this  imputation,  which  certainly 
would  not  raise  his  character  as  an  etymologist. 
Lightfoot,  after  the  Kabbies,  and  followed  by  Whiston, 
regards  the  former  half  of  the  name  as  an  abbre- 
I viation  of  the  latter  part  of  the  title  Jehovah-yfre4, 
which  this  place  seems  to  have  received  on  occasion 
of  Abraham  offering  up  his  son  on  one  of  the  moun- 
I tains  of  “ the  land  of  Moriah.”  {Gen.  xxii.  8,  14.) 

I Keland,  followed  by  Kaumer,  adopts  the  root 
yarash,  and  supposes  the  name  to  be  compounded  of 
and  which  would  give  a very  good 

sense,  “ hereditas,”  or  “ possessio  hereditaria  pacis.” 
Lastly,  Dr.  Wells,  followed  by  Dr.  Lee,  regards  the 
former  part  of  the  compound  name  as  a modification 
of  the  name  Jebus,  one  of  the  earlier  names 

of  the  city,  from  which  its  Canaanitish  inhabitants 
were  designated  Jebusites.  Dr.  Wells  imagines  that 
the  2 was  changed  into  2,  for  the  sake  of  euphony; 
Dr.  Lee,  for  euphemy,  as  Jebusalem  would  mean 
“ the  trampling  down  of  peace  ” — a name  of  ill 
omen.  Of  these  various  interpretations,  it  may  be 
said  that  Lightfoot’s  appears  to  have  the  highest 
authority;  but  that  Eeland’s  is  otherwise  the  most 
satisfactory.  Its  other  Scripture  name,  Sion,  is 
merely  an  extension  of  the  name  of  jone  particular 
quarter  of  the  city  to  the  whole.  There  is  a further 
question  among  critics  as  to  whether  by  the  city 
Cadytis,  mentioned  in  Herodotus,  Jerusalem  is  in- 
tended. It  is  twice  alluded  to  by  the  historian  ; once 
as  a city  of  the  Syrians  of  Palaestine,  not  much 
smaller  than  Sardis  (iii.  5) ; again,  as  having  been 
taken  by  Pharaoh-  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  after  his 
victory  in  Magdolum  (ii.  159).  The  main  objections 
urged  against  the  identity  of  Cadytis  and  Jerusalem 
in  these  passages,  are,  that  in  the  former  passage 
VOL.  II. 
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Herodotus  is  apparently  confining  his  survey  to  the 
sea-border  of  Palaestine,  and  that  the  fact  narrated  in 
the  second  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  sacred  narrative. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  mention  in  sacred 
or  profane  history  of  any  other  city,  maritime  or 
inland,  that  could  at  all  answer  to  the  description  of 
Cadytis  in  respect  to  its  size:  and  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  Necho  after  the  battle  of  Megiddo,  — 
which  is  evidently  corrupted  by  Herodotus  into  i\Iag- 
dolum,  the  name  of  a city  on  the  frontier  of  Egypt 
towards  Palaestine,  with  which  he  was  more  fa- 
miliar,— though  not  expressly  mentioned,  is  implied 
in  Holy  Scripture;  for  the  deposition  and  deportation 
of  Jehoahaz,  and  the  substitution  and  subjugation  of 
Jehoiakim,  could  not  have  been  effected,  uidess  Necho 
had  held  possession  of  the  capital.  (2  Kings,  xxiv. 
29 — 35 ; comp.  2 Chron.  xxxvi.  3.)  It  may,  then, 
safely  be  concluded  that  Cadytis  is  Jerusalem;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  this  earliest  form  of  its  cla.ssical 
name  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  modern  name  by 
which  alone  it  is  now  known  to  its  native  inhabit- 
ants. El-Khuds  signifies  “ the  Holy  (city),”  and 
this  title  appears  to  have  been  attached  to  it  as  eai  ly 
as  the  period  of  Isaiah  (xlviii.  2,  Iii.  1),  and  is  of 
frequent  recurrence  after  the  Captivity.  {Nehem. 
xi.  1,  18;  St.  Matth.  iv.  5,  xxvii.  53.)  Its  pagan 
name  Colonia  Aelia  Capitolina,  like  those  imposed  on 
many  other  ancient  cities  in  Palaestine,  never  took 
any  hold  on  the  native  population  of  the  country, 
nor,  indeed,  on  the  classical  historians  or  ecclesi- 
astical writers.  It  probably  existed  only  in  state 
papers,  and  on  coins,  many  of  which  are  preserved  to 
this  day.  (See  the  end  of  the  article.) 

II.  General  Site. 

Jerusalem  was  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tain district  which  commences  at  the  south  of  tiie 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  is  continued  throughout 
the  whole  of  Samaria  and  Judaea  quite  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Promised  Land.  It  is 
almost  equidistant  from  the  ]\Iediterranean  and  from 
the  river  Jordan,  being  about  thirty  miles  from  each, 
and  situated  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  site  is  well  defined 
by  its  circumjacent  valleys. 

Valleys.  — (1)  In  the  north-west  quarter  of  the 
city  is  a shallow  depression,  occupied  by  an  ancient 
pool.  This  is  the  head  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom, 
which  from  this  point  takes  a southern  course,  con- 
fining the  city  on  the  western  side,  until  it  makes  a 
sharp  angle  to  the  east,  and  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  city  to  its  south-east  quarter,  where 
it  is  met  by  another  considerable  valley  from  the 
north,  which  must  next  be  described. 

(2)  At  the  distance  of  somewhat  less  than  1500 
yards  from  the  “ upper  pool  ” at  the  head  of  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom,  are  the  “ Tombs  of  the  Kings,” 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
which  runs  at  first  in  an  eastern  course  at  some 
distance  north  of  the  modern  city,  until,  tuiming 
sharply  to  the  south,  it  skirts  the  eastern  side  of  the 
town,  and  meets  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  at  the  south- 
east angle,  as  already  described,  from  whence  they 
run  off  together  in  a southerly  direction  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  Through  this  valley  the  brook  Kedron  is  sup- 
posed once  to  have  run;  and,  although  no  water  has 
been  known  to  flow  through  the  valley  within  the 
annals  of  history,  it  is  unquestionably  entitled  to  the 
alias  of  the  Valley  of  the  Kedron. 

The  space  between  the  basin  at  the  head  of  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom  and  the  head  of  the  Valley  of 
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Jehosliaphat  is  occupied  by  a high  rocky  ridge  or 
swell  of  land,  which  attains  its  highest  elevation  a 
little  without  the  north-west  angle  of  the  present 
town.  The  city,  then,  occupied  the  termination  of 
this  broad  swell  of  land,  being  isolated,  except  on  the 
north,  by  the  two  great  valleys  already  described, 
towards  which  the  ground  declined  rapidly  from  all 
parts  of  the  city.  This  rocky  promontory  is,  how- 
ever, broken  by  one  or  two  subordinate  valleys,  and 
the  declivity  is  not  uniform. 

(3)  There  is,  for  example,  another  valley,  very 
inferior  in  magnitude  to  those  which  encircle  the 
city,  but  of  great  importance  in  a topographical  view, 
as  being  the  main  geographical  feature  mentioned 
by  Josephus  in  his  description  of  the  city.  This 
valley  of  the  Tyropoeon  (cheese-makers)  meets  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom  at  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  very  near 
its  junction  with  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  can 
be  distinctly  traced  through  the  city,  along  the  west 
side  of  the  Temple  enclosure,  to  the  Damascus  gate, 
where  it  opens  into  a small  plain.  The  level  of  this 
valley,  running  as  it  does  through  the  midst  of  a 
city  that  has  undergone  such  constant  vicissitudes 
and  such  repeated  destruction,  has  of  course  been 
greatly  raised  by  the  desolations  of  so  many  gene- 
rations, but  is  so  marked  a feature  in  modern  as  in 
former  times,  that  it  is  singular  it  was  not  at 
once  recognised  in  the  attempt  to  re-distribute  the 
ancient  Jerusalem  from  the  descriptions  of  Josephus. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  into  the  arguments 
for  this  and  other  identifications  in  the  topography 
of  ancient  Jerusalem  ; the  conclusions  only  can  be 
.stated,  and  the  various  hypotheses  must  be  sought 
in  the  works  referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

Hills.  — Ancient  Jerusalem,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus, occupied  “ two  eminences,  which  fronted  each 
other,  and  were  divided  by  an  intervening  ravine,  at 
the  brink  of  which  the  closely-built  houses  termi- 
nated.” This  ravine  is  the  Tyropoeon,  already  re- 
ferred to,  and  this  division  of  the  city,  which  the 
historian  observes  from  the  earliest  period,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  the  topography  of  Jerasalem. 
The  tw'o  hills  and  the  intermediate  valley  are  more 
minutely  described  as  follows : — 

(1)  The  Upper  City. — “ Of  these  eminences,  that 
which  had  upon  it  the  TTpper  City  was  by  much  the 
loftier,  and  in  its  length  the  straiter.  This  emi- 
nence, then,  for  its  strength,  used  to  be  called  the 

stronghold  by  king  David, but  by  us  it  was  called 

the  Upper  Agora. 

(2)  The  Lower  City. — “ The  other  eminence,  which 
was  called  Acra,  and  which  supported  the  Lower 
City,  was  in  shape  gibbous  (ap.<piKvpros'). 

(3)  The  Temple  Mount. — “ Opposite  to  this  latter 
was  a third  eminence,  which  was  naturally  lower 
than  Acra,  and  was  once  separated  from  it  by  another 
broad  ravine : but  afterwards,  in  the  times  when  the 
Asmonaeans  reigned,  they  filled  up  the  ravine, 
wishing  to  join  the  city  to  the  Temple;  and  having 
levelled  the  summit  of  Acra,  they  made  it  lower,  so 
that  in  this  quarter  also  the  Temple  might  be  seen 
rising  above  other  objects. 

“ But  the  ravine  called  the  Tyropoeon  (cheese- 
makers),  which  we  mentioned  as  dividing  the  emi- 
nences of  the  Upper  City  and  the  Lower,  reaches  to 
Siloam ; for  so  we  call  the  spring,  both  sweet  and 
abundant.  But  on  their  outer  sides  the  two  emi- 
nences of  the  city  were  hemmed  in  within  deep 
ravines,  and,  by  reason  of  the  precipices  on  either 
side,  there  was  no  approach  to  them  from  any 
quarter.”  (iJ.  Jud.  v.  4,  5.) 
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This,  then,  was  the  disposition  of  the  ancient  city, 
on  which  a few  remarks  must  be  made  before  we 
proceed  to  the  new  city.  The  two-fold  division, 
which,  as  has  been  said,  is  recognised  by  Josephus 
from  the  first,  is  implied  also  in  the  sacred  narrative, 
not  only  in  the  account  of  its  capture  by  the  Israelites, 
and  subsequently  by  David,  but  in  all  such  passages 
as  mention  the  city  of  David  or  Mount  Sion  as  dis- 
tinct from  Salem  and  Jerusalem.  (Comp.  Josh.  xv. 
63;  Judges,  i.  8,  21  ; 2 Sam.  v.  6 — 9 ; Psalms, 
Ixxvi.  2,  &c.)  The  account  given  by  Josephus  of 
the  taking  of  the  city  is  this : that  “ the  Israelites, 
having  besieged  it,  after  a time  took  the  Lower 
City,  but  the  Upper  City  was  hard  to  be  taken 
by  reason  of  the  strength  of  its  walls,  and  the  nature 
of  its  position”  (^Ant.  v.  2.  § 2);  and,  subse- 
quently, that  “ David  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  and 
took  the  Lower  City  by  assault,  while  the  citadel 
still  held  out  ” (vii.  3.  § 1).  Having  at  length  got 
possession  of  the  Upper  City  also,  “ he  encircled  the 
two  within  one  wall,  so  as  to  form  one  body”  (§  2). 
This  could  only  be  effected  by  taking  in  the  inter- 
jacent valley,  which  is  apparently  the  part  called 
Millo. 

(4)  But  when  in  process  of  time  the  city  over- 
flowed its  old  boundaries,  the  hill  Bezeiha,  or  New 
City,  was  added  to  the  ancient  hills,  as  is  thus 
described  by  Josephus: — “The  city,  being  over- 
abundant in  population,  began  gradually  to  creep 
beyond  its  old  walls,  and  the  people  joining  to  the 
city  the  region  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  temple 
and  close  to  the  hill  (of  Acra),  advanced  consider- 
ably, so  that  even  a fourth  eminence  was  surrounded 
with  habitations,  viz.  that  which  is  called  Bezetha, 
situated  opposite  to  the  Antonia,  and  divided  from  it 
by  a deep  ditch ; for  the  ground  had  been  cut  through 
on  purpose,  that  the  foundations  of  the  Antonia 
might  not,  by  joining  the  eminence,  be  easy  of  ap- 
proach, and  of  inferior  height.” 

The  Antonia,  it  is  necessary  here  to  add,  in  anti- 
cipation of  a more  detailed  description,  was  a castle 
situated  at  the  north-western  angle  of  the  outer 
enclosure  of  the  Temple,  occupying  a precipitous 
rock  50  cubits  high. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  a convenient  one  to 
facilitate  a description  of  the  city,  that  the  several 
parts  of  the  ancient  city  are  precisely  coincident  with 
the  distinct  quarters  of  modern  Jerusalem : for  that, 
1st,  the  Armenian  and  Jewish  quarters,  with  the 
remainder  of  Mount  Sion,  now  excluded  from  the 
walls,  composed  the  Upper  City ; 2dly,  the  Ma- 
hommedan  quarter  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
Lower  City ; 3dly,  that  the  Haram-es-Sherif,  or 
Noble  Sanctuary,  of  the  Moslems,  occupies  the  Temple 
Mount;  and  4thly,  that  the  Haret  (quarter)  Bab-el- 
Hitta  is  the  declivity  of  the  hill  Bezetha,  which 
attains  its  greatest  elevation  to  the  north  of  the 
modern  city  wall,  but  was  entirely  included  within 
the  wall  of  Agrippa,  together  with  a considerable 
space  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Lower  City,  in- 
cluding all  thq.  Christian  quarter. 

The  several  parts  of  the  ancient  city  were  enclosed 
by  distinct  walls,  of  which  Josephus  gives  a minute 
description,  which  must  be  noticed  in  detail,  as  fur- 
nishing the  fullest  account  we  have  of  the  city  as  it 
existed  during  the  Roman  period;  a description  which, 
as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Old  city,  will  serve  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  ante- Babylonish  capital,  — as  it  is 
clear,  from  the  account  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls 
by  Nehemiah  (iii.,  vi.),  that  the  new  fortifications 
followed  the  course  of  the  ancient  enceinte. 
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I III.  Watxs. 

I 1.  Upper  City  and  Old  Wall.  — “Of  the  three 
walls,  the  old  one  was  difficult  to  be  taken,  both  on 
account  of  the  ravines,  and  of  the  eminence  above 
them  on  which  it  was  situated.  But,  in  addition  to 
the  advantage  of  the  position,  it  was  also  strongly 
built,  as  David  and  Solomon,  and  the  kings  after 
them,  were  very  zealous  about  the  work.  Beginning 
i towards  the  north,  from  the  tower  called  Hippicus, 
and  passing  through  the  place  called  Xystus,  then 
joining  the  council  chamber,  it  was  united  to  the 
western  cloister  of  the  Temple.  In  the  other  di- 
rection, towards  the  west,  commencing  fi-om  the  same 
place,  and  extending  through  a place  called  Bethso 
to  the  gate  of  the  Essenes,  and  then  tuming  towards 
the  south  above  the  fountain  Siloam,  thence  again 
bending  toward  the  east  to  the  Pool  of  Solomon,  and 
running  through  a place  which  they  called  Ophla,  it 
was  joined  to  the  eastern  cloister  of  the  Temple.” 
To  understand  this  description,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  remark,  that  the  walls  are  described,  not  by  the 
direction  in  which  they  run,  but  by  the  quarter  which 
i they  fiice;  i.  e.  the  wall  “ turning  towards  the  south  ” 
is  the  south  wall,  and  so  with  the  others;  so  that  the 
Hippie  Tower  evidently  lay  at  the  NW.  angle  of  the 
Upper  City;  and,  as  the  position  of  this  tower  is  of 
tlie  first  importance  in  the  description  of  the  city 
walls,  it  is  a fortunate  circumstance  that  we  are  able 
to  fix  its  exact  site. 

(1)  The  Hippie  Tower  is  mentioned  in  connection 
W'ith  two  neighbouring  towers  on  the  same  north 
wall,  all  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  connected 
with  his  splendid  palace  that  occupied  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  Upper  City.  “ These  towers,”  says 
the  historian,  “ surpassed  all  in  the  world  in  extent, 
beauty,  and  strength,  and  were  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  his  brother,  his  friend,  and  his  best  loved 
wife. 

“ The  Hippicus,  named  from  his  friend,  was  a 
square  of  25  cubits,  and  thirty  high,  entirely  solid, 
i Above  the  part  which  was  solid,  and  constructed  with 
I massive  stones,  was  a reservoir  for  the  rain-water, 
20  cubits  in  depth;  and  above  this  a house  of  two 
j stories,  2.5  cubits  high,  divided  into  different  apart- 
I ments ; above  which  were  battlements  of  2 cubits,  on 
I a parapet  of  3 cubits,  making  the  whole  height  80 
! cubits. 

(2)  “ The  Tower  Phasaelus, yvhich.  was  named  from 
his  brother,  was  40  cubits  square,  and  solid  to  the 
height  of  40  cubits ; but  above  it  was  erected  a 
cloister  10  cubits  high,  fortified  with  breastworks 
and  ramparts ; in  the  middle  of  the  cloister  was 
carried  up  another  tower,  divided  into  costly  cham- 
bers and  a bath-room,  so  that  the  tower  was  in 
nothing  inferior  to  a palace.  Its  summit  was  adorned 
with  parapets  and  battlements,  more  than  the  pre- 
ceding. It  was  in  all  90  cubits  high,  and  resembled 
the  tower  of  Phams  near  Alexandi'ia,  but  was  of 
much  larger  circumference. 

(3)  “ The  Tower  Marianne  was  solid  to  the  height 
of  30  cubits,  and  20  cubits  square,  having  above  a 
richer  and  more  exquisitely  ornamented  dwelling. 
Its  entire  height  was  55  cubits. 

“ Such  in  size  were  the  three  towers ; but  they 
looked  much  larger  through  the  site  wffiich  they 
occupied ; for  both  the  old  wall  itself,  in  the  range  of 
which  tJiey  stood,  was  built  upon  a lofty  eminence, 
and  likewise  a kind  of  crest  of  this  eminence  reared 
itself  to  the  height  of  30  cubits,  on  which  the  towers 
being  situated  received  much  additional  elevation. 
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The  towers  were  constructed  of  white  marble,  in 
blocks  of  20  cubits  long,  10  wide,  and  5 deep,  so 
exactly  joined  together  that  each  tower  appeared  to 
be  one  mass  of  rock.” 

Now,  the  modern  citadel  of  Jerasalem  occupies  the 
NW.  angle  of  Mount  Sion,  and  its  northern  wall 
rises  from  a deep  fosse,  having  towers  at  either  angle, 
the  bases  of  which  are  protected  on  the  outside  by 
massive  masonry  .sloping  upward  from  the  fosse. 
The  NW.  tower,  divided  only  by  the  trench  from  the 
Jaffa  gate,  is  a square  of  45  feet.  The  NE.,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Tower  of  David,  is  70  feet 
3 inches  long,  by  56  feet  4 inches  broad.  The. 
sloping  bulwark  is  40  feet  high  from  the  bottom  of 
the  trench ; but  this  is  much  choked  up  with  mbbish. 
To  the  tower  part  there  is  no  known  or  visible  en- 
trance, either  from  above  or  below,  and  no  one  knows 
of  any  room  or  space  in  it.  The  lower  part  of  this 
platform  is,  indeed,  the  solid  rock  merely  cut  into 
shape,  and  faced  with  massive  masonry,  which  rock 
rises  to  the  height  of  42  feet.  This  rock  is  doubt- 
less the  crest  of  the  hill  described  by  Josephus  as 
30  cubits  or  45  feet  high.  Now,  if  the  dimensions 
of  Hippicus  and  Phasaelus,  as  already  given,  are 
compared  with  those  of  the  modern  towers  on  the 
north  side  of  the  citadel,  we  find  tliat  the  dimensions 
of  that  at  the  NW.  angle — three  of  whose  sides  are 
determined  by  the  scarped  rock  on  which  it  is  based — 
so  nearly  agree  with  those  of  Hippicus,  and  the 
width  of  the  NE.  tower — also  determined  by  the  cut 
rock — so  nearly  with  the  square  of  Phasaelus,  that 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  their 
identity  of  position.  Mariamne  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 

“ To  these  towers,  situated  on  the  north,  was 
joined  within  — 

(4)  “ The  Royal  Pala,ce,  sui'passing  all  powers  of 
description.  It  was  entirely  surrounded  by  a wall 
30  cubits  high,  with  decorated  towers  at  equal  in- 
tervals, and  contained  enormous  banquetting  halls, 
besides  numerous  chambers  richly  adorned.  There 
were  also  many  porticoes  encircling  one  another, 
with  different  columns  to  each,  surrounding  green 
courts,  planted  with  a variety  of  trees,  having  long 
avenues  through  them ; and  deep  channels  and  re- 
servoirs everywhere  around,  filled  with  bronze  sta- 
tues, through  which  the  water  flowed;  and  many 
towers  of  tame  pidgeons  about  the  fountains.” 

This  magnificent  palace,  unless  the  description  is 
exaggerated  beyond  all  licence,  must  have  occupied 
a larger  space  than  the  present  fortress,  and  most 
probably  its  gardens  extended  along  the  western 
edge  of  Mount  Sion  as  far  as  the  present  garden  of 
the  Armenian  Convent ; and  the  decorated  towers  of 
this  part  of  the  wall,  which  was  spared  by  the  Ro- 
mans when  they  levelled  the  remainder  of  the  city, 
seem  to  have  transmitted  their  name  to  modern 
times,  as  the  west  front  of  the  city  wall  at  this  part 
is  called  A Jrof/i  Ghazzeh,  i.e.  The  Towers  of  Gaza. 

(5)  As  the  Xystus  is  mentioned  next  to  the 
Hippicus  by  Josephus,  in  his  desci-iption  of  the  north 
wall  of  the  Upper  City,  it  may  be  well  to  proceed  at 
once  to  that;  deferring  the  consideration  of  the  Gate 
Gennath,  which  obviously  occurred  between  the  two, 
until  we  come  to  the  Second  Wall.  The  Xystus  is 
properly  a covered  portico  attached  to  the  Greek 
Gymnasium,  which  commonly  had  uncovei  ed  walks 
connected  with  it.  (^Dict.  Ant.  p.  580.)  As 
the  Jerusalem  Xystus  was  a place  where  public 
meetings  were  occasionally  convened  (^Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
6.  § 3),  it  must  be  understood  to  be  a wide  public 
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promenade,  though  not  necessarily  connected  with  a 
gymnasium,  but  perhaps  rather  with  another  palace 
which  occupied  “ this  extremity  of  the  Upper  City;” 
for  the  name  was  given  also  to  a terraced  walk  with 
colonnades  attached  to  Roman  villas.  (Vitruv.  v.  1 1 .) 

(6)  The  Home  of  the  Asmonaeans  was  above  the 
Xystus,  and  was  apparently  occupied  as  a palace  by 
the  Younger  Agrippa;  for,  when  he  addressed  the 
multitude  assembled  in  the  Xystus,  he  placed  his 
sister  Berenice  in  the  house  of  the  Asmonaeans,  that 
she  niight  be  visible  to  them.  (JB.  J.  1.  c.) 

(7)  The  Cameway.  At  the  Xystus  we  are  told 
a cameway  (7tipupa)  joined  the  Temple  to  the  Upper 
City,  and  one  of  the  Temple  gates  opened  on  to  this 
causeway.  That  the  ye^vpa  was  a causeway  and 
not  a bridge,  is  evident  from  the  expression  of  Jo- 
sephus in  another  passage,  where  he  says  that  the 
valley  was  interrupted  or  filled  up,  for  the  passage 
(t^s  (pdpayyos  els  dioBov  dTreiXrjixfieirrjs,  Ant.  xv. 
11.  § 5.).  As  the  Tyropoeon  divided  the  Upper 
from  the  Lower  City,  and  the  Temple  Mount  was 
attached  to  the  Lower,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Tyro- 
poeon is  the  valley  here  mentioned.  This  earth- 
wall  or  embankment,  was  the  work  of  Solomon, 
and  is  the  only  monument  of  that  great  king  in 
Jerusalem  that  can  be  certainly  said  to  have  escaped 
the  ravages  of  time ; for  it  exists  to  the  present  day, 
serving  the  same  purpose  to  the  Mahometans  as 
formerly  to  the  Jews:  the  approach  to  the  Mosk 
enclosure  from  the  Bazaars  passes  over  this  cause- 
way, which  is  therefore  the  most  frequented  thorough- 
fare in  the  city.  (Williams,  Holy  City,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  .392  - 397,  and  note,  pp.  601 — 607.) 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Xystus  was  nothing 
else  than  the  wide  promenade  over  this  mound, 
adorned  with  a covered  cloister  between  the  trees, 
with  which  the  Rabbinical  traditions  assure  us  that 
Solomon’s  causeway  was  shaded.  It  is  clear  that 
the  north  wall  of  the  Upper  City  must  have  crossed 
the  valley  by  this  causeway  to  the  Gate  Shallecheth, 
which  is  explained  to  mean  the  Gate  of  the  Embank- 
ment. (1  Chron.  xxvi.  16.) 

(8)  The  Council- Chamber  (^0ov\r],  jSovAewTTj- 
piov)  is  the  next  place  mentioned  on  the  northern 
line  of  wall,  as  the  point  where  it  joined  the  western 
portico  of  the  Temple.  And  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  corresponding  office  in  the  modem  town  occupies 
the  same  site;  the  Mehkemeh,  or  Council-Chamber  of 
the  Judicial  Divan,  being  now  found  immediately 
outside  the  Gate  of  the  Chain,  at  the  end  of  the 
causeway,  corresponding  in  position  to  the  Shalle- 
cheth of  the  Scriptures. 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  wall  of  the  Upper  City 
in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  same  point,  viz. 
the  Hippie  Tower  at  the  NW.  angle.  The  points 
noticed  are  comparatively  few.  “ It  first  ran  south- 
ward (i.  e.  with  a western  aspect),  .through  a place 
called  Bethso,  to  the  Gate  of  the  Essenes;  then, 
turning  E.,  it  ran  (with  a southern  aspect)  above 
the  fountain  of  Siloam;  thence  it  bent  northward, 
and  ran  (with  an  eastern  aspect)  to  the  Pool  of 
Solomon,  and  extending  as  far  as  a place  called 
Ophla,  was  joined  to  the  eastern  cloister  of  the 
Temple.” 

ii.  On  the  West  Front  neither  of  the  names  which 
occur  are  found  again  in  the  notices  of  the  city:  but 
Bethso  may  safely  be  assigned  to  the  site  of  the 
garden  of  the  Armenian  Convent,  and  the  Gate  of 
the  Essenes  may  be  fixed  to  a spot  not  very  far 
from  the  SW.  corner  of  the  modern  city,  a little  to 
the  W.  of  the  Tomb  of  David,  near  which  a re- 
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markable  ridge  seems  still  to  indicate  the  founda- 
tions of  the  ancient  city  wall. 

iii.  Along  the  south  face  of  the  Upper  City  the 
old  wall  may  stiU  be  traced,  partly  by  scarped  rock 
and  partly  by  foundations  of  the  ancient  wall,  which 
have  served  as  a quarry  for  the  repairs  of  the  neigh- 
bouring buildings  for  many  ages.  Its  course  from 
this  point  to  the  Temple  is  very  difiicult  to  deter- 
mine, as  the  steep  declivity  to  the  Tyropoeon  would 
make  it  extremely  inconvenient  to  carry  the  wall  in 
a straight  line,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  absence 
of  all  notice  of  any  deviation  from  a direct  line  in  a 
description  in  which  the  angles  are  uniformly  noted, 
would  seem  to  imply  that  there  was  no  such  deflec- 
tion in  its  course.  As  it  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
Upper  City  was  entirely  encompassed  with  a wall  of 
its  own,  nowhere  noticed  by  Josephus,  except  so  far 
as  it  was  coincident  with  the  outer  wall,  it  may  be 
safely  conjectured  that  this  east  wall  of  the  Upper 
City  followed  the  brow  of  the  ridge  from  the  south- 
east angle  of  the  Hill  Sion,  along  a line  nearly  co- 
incident with  the  aqueduct;  while  the  main  wall  con- 
tinued its  easterly  course  down  the  steep  slope  of 
Sion,  across  the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon,  not  far 
from  its  mouth, — a little  above  the  Pool  of  Siloam, — 
and  then  up  the  ndge  Ophel,  until  it  reached  the 
brow  of  the  e'astem  valley.  It  may  serve  to  coun- 
tenance this  theory  to  observe,  that  in  the  account 
of  this  wall  in  Nehemiah  there  is  mention  of  “ the 
stafrs  that  go  down  from  the  city  of  David,”  by 
which  stairs  also  the  procession  went  up  when  en- 
compassing the  city  wall.  (iii.  15,  xii.  37.) 

iv.  The  further  course  of  the  old  wall  to  the 

eastern  cloister  of  the  Temple  is  equally  obscure,  as 
the  several  points  specified  in  the  description  are  not 
capable  of  identification  by  any  other  notices.  These 
are  the  Pool  of  Solomon  and  a place  called  Ophla,  in 
the  description  already  cited,  to  which  may  be  added, 
from  an  incidental  notice,  the  Basilica  of  Grapte  or 
Monobazus.  v.  8.  § 1.) 

The  Pool  of  Solomon  has  been  sometimes  iden- 
tified with  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  from  which 
the  Pool  of  Siloam  is  supplied,  and  sometimes 
with  that  veiy  pool.  Both  solutions  are  unsatis- 
factory, for  Siloam  would  scarcely  be  mentioned  a 
second  time  in  the  same  passage  under  another 
name,  and  the  fountain  in  question  cannot,  with  any 
propriety,  be  called  a pool. 

The  place  called  Ophla  — in  Scripture  Ophel  — 
is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  southern  spur  of 
the  Temple  Mount,  a narrow  rocky  ridge  extending 
down  to  Siloam.  But  it  is  more  certain  that  it  is 
used  in  a restricted  sense  in  this  passage,  than  that 
it  is  ever  extended  to  the  whole  ridge.  (See  Holy 
City,  vol.  ii.  p.  365,  note  7.)  It  was  apparently  a 
large  fortified  building,  to  the  south  of  the  Temple, 
connected  with  an  outlying  tower  {Nehem.  iii.  27, 
28),  and  probably  situated  near  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  present  area  of  the  Mosk  of  Omar.  And 
the  massive  angle  of  ancient  masonry  at  the  SE. 
corner  of  the  enclosure,  “ impending  over  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  which  here  actually  bends  south- 
west round  the  corner,  having  a depth  of  about 
130  feet,”  may  possibly  have  belonged  to  the  “out- 
lying tower,”  as  it  presents  that  appearance  within 
{H.  C.  vol.  ii.  pp.  31 1,  317).  It  is  clear,  in  any  case, 
that  the  wall  under  consideration  must  have  joined 
the  eastern  cloister  of  the  Temple  somewhere  to  the 
north  of  this  angle,  as  the  bend  in  the  valley  indi- 
cated by  Dr.  Robinson  would  have  precluded  the 
possibility  of  a junction  at  this  angle. 
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2.  The  Second  Wall,  and  the  Lower  City. — The 
account  of  the  second  wall  in  Josephus,  is  very 
meagre.  He  merely  says  that  it  began  at  the  Gate 

I Gennath,  a place  in  the  old  wall;  and,  after  en- 
I compassing  the  Lower  City,  had  its  termination  at 
! the  Fortress  Antonia.” 

There  is  here  no  clue  to  the  position  of  the  Gate 
Gennath.  It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  it  was 
I between  the  Hippie  Tower  and  the  Xystus : and  the 
I north-west  angle  of  the  Upper  City  w’as  occupied  by 
I the  extensive  palace  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  its 
imposing  towers  stood  on  the  north  front  of  this  old 
» wall,  where  a rocky  crest  rose  to  the  height  of  30 
cubits,  which  would  of  course  preclude  the  possibility 
of  an  exit  from  the  city  for  some  distance  to  the  east 
of  the  tower.  Other  incidental  notices  make  it  clear 
that  there  was  a considerable  space  between  the 
third  and  the  second  wall  at  their  southern  quarter, 
comparatively  free  from  buildings,  and,  consequently,  a 
considerable  part  of  the  north  wall  of  the  Upper  City 
unprotected  by  the  second  wall:  — e.  g.  Cestius, 
having  taken  the  outer  wall,  encamped  within  the 
New  City,  in  front  of  the  Royal  Palace  (-S.  J.  ii.  19. 
1 § 5)  ; Titus  attacked  the  outer  wall  in  its  southern 
part,  “ both  because  it  was  lower  there  than  else- 
where, inasmuch  as  this  part  of  the  New  City  was 
thinly  inhabited,  and  afforded  an  easy  passage  to 
the  third  (or  inmost)  wall,  through  wdiich  Titus 
had  hoped  to  take  the  Upper  City  ” (v.  6.  § 2). 
Accordingly,  when  the  legions  had  carried  the  outer 
and  the  second  wall,  a bank  was  raised  against  the 
northern  wall  of  Sion  at  a pool  called  Amygdalon, 
and  another  about  thirty  cubits  from  it,  at  the  high- 
priest’s  monument.”  The  Almond  Pool  is  no  doubt 
identical  with  the  tank  that  still  exists  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  modem  fortress;  and  the  monu- 
ment must,  therefore,  have  been  some  50  feet  to 
the  east  of  this,  also  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
north  wall  of  the  Upper  City  and  the  southern  part 
of  the  second  wall. 

There  is  the  head  of  an  old  archway  still  existing 
above  a heap  of  ruins,  at  a point  about  half  w'ay 
j between  the  Hippie  Tower  and  the  north-west  angle 
] of  Mount  Sion,  where  a slight  depression  in  that 
hill  brings  it  nearly  to  a level  wdth  the  declivity 
to  the  north.  This  would  afford  a good  starting- 
point  for  the  second  wall,  traces  of  which  may  still 
I be  discovered  in  a line  north  of  this,  quite  to  the 
Damascus  gate  where  are  two  chambers  of  ancient 
and  very  massive  masonry,  which  appear  to  have 
flanked  an  old  gate  of  the  second  wall  at  its  weakest 
part,  where  it  crossed  the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon. 
From  this  gate,  the  second  wall  probably  followed 
the  line  of  the  present  city  wall  to  a point  near  the 
Gate  of  Herod,  now  blocked  up;  whence  it  was 
carried  along  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  fortress  Antonia,  which  occupied  a con- 
siderable space  on  the.north-west  of  the  Temple  area, 
in  connection  with  which  it  will  be  described  below. 

3.  The  Third  Wall,  and  the  New  City.  — The 
third  wall,  which  enclosed  a very  considerable  space 
to  the  north  of  the  old  city,  was  the  work  of  Herod 
Agrippa  the  Elder,  and  was  only  commenced  about 
thirty  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerasalem,  and 
never  completed  according  to  the  original  design,  in 
consequence  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. The  following  is  Josephus’s  account:  — 
“ This  third  wall  Agrippa  drew  round  the  super- 
added  city,  which  was  all  exposed.  It  commenced 
at  the  Tower  Hippicus,  from  whence  it  extended  to 
the  northern  quarter,  as  far  as  the  Tower  Psephinus; 
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then,  passing  opposite  to  the  Monuments  of  Helena, 
and  being  produced  through  the  Royal  Caves,  it 
bent,  at  the  angular  tower,  by  the  monument  called 
the  Fullers,  and,  joining  the  old  wall,  terminated  at 
the  valley  of  the  Kedron.”  It  was  commenced  with 
stones  20  cubits  long  and  10  wide,  and  W'as  raised 
by  the  Jews  to  the  height  of  25  cubits,  with  the 
battlements. 

(1)  As  the  site  of  the  Hippie  Tower  has  been 
already  fixed,  the  first  point  to  be  noticed  in  this 
third  wall  is  the  Psephine  Tower,  which,  Josephus 
informs  us,  was  the  most  wonderful  part  of  this 
great  work,  situated  at  its  north-west  quarter,  over 
against  Hippicus,  octagonal  in  foi’m,  70  cubits  in 
height^  commanding  a view  of  Arabia  towards  the 
east,  of  the  ^lediterraneaii  towards  the  west,  and  of 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  Hebrew  possessions.  The 
site  of  this  tower  is  still  marked,  by  its  massive 
foundations,  at  the  spot  indicated  in  the  plan ; and 
considerable  remains  of  the  wall  that  connected  it 
with  the  Hippie  Tower  are  to  be  traced  along  the 
brow  of  the  ridge  that  shuts  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  and  almost  in  a line  with  the 
modem  wall.  At  the  highest  point  of  that  ridge 
the  octagonal  ground-plan  of  the  tower  may  be  seen, 
and  a large  cistern  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  further 
confirms  their  identity,  as  we  are  infonned  that  the 
towers  were  furnished  with  reservoirs  for  the  rain 
water. 

(2)  The  next  point  mentioned  is  the  Monuments 
of  Helena,  which,  we  are  elsewhere  told,  were  three 
pyramids,  situated  at  a distance  of  3 stadia  from 
the  city.  (^Ant.  xx.  3.  § 3.)  About  a century  later 
(a.  d.  174)  Pausanias  speaks  of  the  tomb  of  Helena, 
in  the  city  of  Solyma,  as  having  a door  so  con- 
structed as  to  open  hy  mechanical  contrivance,  at  a 
certain  hour,  one  day  in  the  year.  Being  thus 
opened,  it  closes  again  of  itself  after  a short  in- 
terval; and,  should  you  attempt  to  opn  it  at  another 
time,  you  would  break  the  door  before  you  could  suc- 
ceed. (Paus.  viii.  16.)  The  pyramids  are  next  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius  (^Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  1 2),  as  remark- 
able monumental  pillars  still  shown  in  the  suburbs 
of  Jerusalem;  and  St.  Jerome,  a century  later,  tes- 
tified that  they  still  stood.  (^Epist.  ad  Emtochium, 
Op.  tom.  iv.  pars  ii.  p.  673.)  The  latest  notice  is 
that  of  an  Armenian  writer  in  the  5th  century,  w’ho 
describes  the  tomb  as  a remarkable  monument  before 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  (Hist.  Armen,  lib.  ii.  cap.  32.) 
Notwithstanding  these  repeated  notices  of  the  sepul- 
chral monuments  of  the  queen  of  Adiabene,  it  is  not 
now  possible  to  fix  their  position  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  some  archaeologists  assigning  them  to  the 
Tombs  of  the  Kings  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  i. 
pp.  465,  535 — 538),  others  to  the  Tombs  of  the 
Martyrs,  about  f of  a mile  to  the  west  of  the 
former.  (Schultz,  Jerusalem,  pp.  63 — 67 ; De 
Saulcy,  tom.  ii.  pp.  326,  327.)  A point  halfway 
between  these  two  monuments  would  seem  to  answer 
better  to  the  incidental  notices  of  the  monuments, 
and  they  may  with  great  probability  be  fixed  to  a 
rocky  court  on  the  right  of  the  road  to  Nehi  Samwil, 
where  there  are  several  excavated  tombs.  Opposite 
the  Monuments  of  Helena  was  the  Gate  of  the 
Women  in  the  third  wall,  which  is  mentioned  more 
than  once,  and  must  have  been  betw'een  the  Nablus 
road  and  the  Psephine  Tower. 

(3)  The  Royal  Caves  is  the  next  point  men- 
tioned on  the  third  w'all.  They  are,  doubtless,  iden- 
tical with  the  remarkable  and  extensive  excavations 
still  called  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  most  probably 
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tlie  same  which  are  elsewhere  called  the  Monument 
of  Herod,  and,  from  the  character  of  their  decora- 
tions, may  very  well  be  ascribed  to  theHerodian  period. 
M.  de  Saulcy  has  lately  added  to  our  previous  in- 
formation concerning  them,  and,  by  a kind  of  ex- 
hausting process,  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  they 
could  have  been  no  other  than  the  tombs  of  David 
and  the  early  kings  of  Judah,  which  have  always 
hitherto  been  placed  on  Mount  Sion,  where  the  tra- 
ditionary site  is  still  guarded  by  the  Moslems. 
{Voyaxje  en  Syrie,  tom.  ii.  pp.  228 — 281.) 

(4)  The  Fuller’s  monument  is  the  last-mentioned 
point  on  the  new  wall,  and,  as  an  angular  tower 
occupied  this  site,  the  monument  must  have  been 
at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  New  City;  probably  one 
of  the  many  rock  graves  cut  in  the  perpendicular 
face  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  near  one  of  which 
Dr.  Schultz  has  described  the  foundations  of  a tower. 
{Jerusalem,  pp.  38,  64.)  The  Monument  of  the 
Fullei  probably  gave  its  name  to  the  Fuller’s  field, 
which  is  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  as  the 
spot  near  which  the  Assyrian  army  under  Rabshakeh 
encamped  (xxxvi.  2,  vii.  3);  and  the  traditionary 
site  of  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians,  which  we  shall 
find  mentioned  by  Josephus,  in  his  account  of  the 
siege,  was  certainly  situated  in  this  quarter.  From 
this  north-east  angle  the  third  wall  followed  the  brow 
of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  until  it  reached  the 
wall  of  the  Outer  Temple  at  its  north-east  angle. 

Having  thus  completed  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  as 
described  by  Josephus,  and  endeavoured  to  fix  the 
various  points  mentioned  in  his  description  (which 
furnishes  the  most  numerous  topographical  notices 
now  extant  of  ancient  Jerusalem),  we  shall  be  in  a 
condition  to  understand  the  most  important  his- 
torical facts  of  its  interesting  and  chequered  histoiy, 
when  we  have  further  taken  a brief  survey  of  the 
Temple.  But,  first,  a singular  and  perplexing  dis- 
crepancy must  be  noticed  between  the  general  and 
the  detailed  statements  of  the  historian,  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  ancient  city;  for,  while  he  states  the 
circuit  of  the  entire  city  to  be  no  more  than  33  stadia, 
or  4 Roman  miles  plus  1 stadium,  the  specification 
of  the  measure  of  the  wall  of  Agrippa  alone  gives, 
on  the  lowest  computation,  an  excess  of  12  stadia, 
or  1^  mile,  over  that  of  the  entire  city  ! — for  it  had 
90  towers,  20  cubits  wide,  at  intervals  of  200  cubits. 
No  satisfactory  solution  of  this  difficulty  has  yet 
been  discovered. 

IV.  The  Temple  Mount. 

The  Temple  Mount,  called  in  Scripture  the  Moun- 
tain of  the  Lord’s  House,  and  Moriah  (2  Chron.  iii.  1 ), 
is  situated  at  the  south  east  of  the  city,  and  is  easily 
identified  with  the  site  of  the  Dome  of  the  Mosk  in 
modern  Jerusalem.  It  was  originally  a third  hill  of 
the  Old  City,  over  against  Acra,  but  separated  from 
it  by  a broad  ravine,  which,  however,  was  filled  up 
by  the  Asmonaean  princes,  so  that  these  two  hills 
became  one,  and  are  generally  so  reckoned  by  the 
historian  {B.  J.  v.  4.) 

1.  The  Outer  Court. — The  Temple,  in  the  widest 
signification  of  the  word  (xb  Up6v),  consisted  of  two 
courts,  one  within  the  other,  tliough  the  inner  one 
is  sometimes  subdivided,  and  distributed  into  four 
other  courts.  The  area  of  the  Outer  Court  was  in 
great  part  artificial,  for  the  natural  level  space  on 
the  summit  of  the  mount  being  found  too  confined 
for  the  Temple,  with  its  surrounding  chambers, 
courts,  and  cloisters,  was  gradually  increased  by 
mechanical  expedients.  This  exlenoion  was  com- 


menced by  Solomon,  who  raised  from  the  depth  of 
the  eastern  valley  a wall  of  enormous  stones,  bound 
together  with  lead,  within  which  he  raised  a bank 
of  earth  to  a level  with  the  native  rock.  On  this  was 
erected  a cloister,  which,  with  its  successors,  always 
retained  the  name  of  “ Solomon’s  Porch.”  (erroa 
2oAo/iwvos,  St.  John,  x.  23;  Acts,  iii.  11,  v.  12.) 
This  process  of  enlarging  the  court  by  artificial 
embankments  was  continued  by  successive  kings; 
but  particularly  by  Herod  the  Great,  who,  when  he 
reconstructed  the  Temple  Proper  (yaos),  enlarged  the 
Outer  Court  to  double  its  former  size,  and  adorned 
it  with  stately  cloisters.  {AnLsy.  11.  § 5.)  Of 
these,  the  Royal  Porch,  on  the  south,  was  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  his  magnificent  works.  It  consisted 
of  four  rows  of  Corinthian  columns,  distributed  into 
a central  nave  and  lateral  aisles;  the  aisles  being 
30  feet  in  width  and  50  in  height,  and  the  nave 
half  a.s  wide  again  as  the  aisles,  and  double  their 
height,  rising  into  a clerestory  of  unusually  large 
proportions.  The  other  cloisters  were  double,  and 
their  total  width  only  30  cubits.  To  this  Outer 
Court  there  were  four  gates  on  the  west,  towards 
the  city,  and  one  on  each  of  the  other  sides ; of 
which  that  on  the  east  is  still  remaining,  commonly 
called  the  Golden  Gate. 

2.  The  Inner  Court.  — The  Inner  Temple  {Up6v') 
was  separated  from  the  Outer  by  a stone  wall  (cf>pay~ 
juos,  see  Ephes.  ii.  14)  3 cubits  in  height,  on  which 
stood  pillars  at  equal  distances,  with  inscriptions, 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  prohibiting  aliens  from  access. 
To  this  court  there  was  an  ascent  of  fourteen  steps, 
then  a level  space  of  10  cubits,  and  then  a further 
ascent  of  five  steps  to  the  gates,  of  which  there  were 
four  on  the  north  and  south  sides,  and  two  on  the 
east,  but  none  on  the  west,  where  stood  the  Sanctuaiy 
(pads'). 

The  place  of  the  Altar,  in  front  of  the  va6s,  is 
determined  with  the  utmost  precision  by  the  ex- 
istence in  the  Sacred  Rock  of  the  Moslems,  under 
their  venerated  dome,  of  the  very  cesspool  and  drain 
of  the  Jewish  altar,  which  furnishes  a key  to  the 
restoration  of  the  whole  Temple,  the  dimensions  of 
which,  in  all  its  parts,  are  given  in  minute  detail  in 
the  treatise  called  Middoth  (i,  e.  measures),  one  of 
the  very  ancient  documents  contained  in  the  Mishna. 
The  drain  communicating  with  this  cesspool,  through 
which  the  blood  ran  off  into  the  Kedron,  was  at 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  Altar;  and  there  was  a 
trap  connected  with  this  cave,  1 cubit  square  (com- 
monly closed  with  a marble  slab),  through  which  a 
rntn  occasionally  descended  to  cleanse  it  and  to  clear 
obstructions.  Both  the  drain  and  the  trap  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  rock  at  this  day. 

The  Altar  was  32  cubits  square  at  its  base,  but 
gradually  contracted,  so  that  its  hearth  was  only 
24  cubits  square.  It  was  15  cubits  high,  and  had  an 
ascent  by  an  inclined  plane  on  the  south  side,  32 
cubits  long  and  1 6 wide.  - 

Between  the  Altar  and  the  porch  of  the  Temple 
w'as  a space  of  22  cubits,  rising  in  a gentle  ascent 
by  steps  to  the  vestibule,  the  door  of  which  was 
40  cubits  high  and  20  wide.  The  total  length  of 
the  Holy  House  itself  was  only  100  cubits,  and  this 
was  subdivided  into  three  parts:  the  Proiiaus  11, 
the  Sanctuary  40,  the  Holy  of  Holies  20,  allowing 
29  cubits  for  the  partition  walls  and  a small  chamber 
behind  (i.  e.  west  of)  the  Most  Holy  place.  Tlie 
total  width  of  the  building  was  70  cubits;  of  which 
the  Sanctuary  only  occupied  20,  the  remainder  being 
distributed  into  side  chambers,  in  three  stories,  as- 
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signed  to  various  uses.  The  Pronaus  was,  however, 
30  cubits  wider,  15  on  the  north,  and  15  on  the 
south,  giving  it  a total  length  of  100  cubits,  which, 

I with  a width  of  only  11  cubits,  must  have  pre- 

Isentcd  the  proportions  of  a Narthex  in  a Byzantine 
church.  Its  interior  height  was  90  cubits,  and, 
while  the  chambers  on  the  sides  of  the  Temple  rose 
only  to  the  height  of  60  cubits,  there  was  an  ad- 
I ditional  story  of  40  cubits  above  the  Sanctuary, 
also  occupied  by  chambers,  rising  into  a clerestory 
I of  the  same  elevation  as  the  vestibule, 
j The  front  of  the  Temple  was  plated  with  gold, 

I and  reflected  back  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  with 
! dazzling  effect;  and,  where  it  was  not  encrusted 
, with  gold,  it  was  exceedingly  white.  Some  of  the 
stones  of  which  it  was  constructed  were  45  cubits 
long,  5 deep,  and  6 wide. 

East  of  the  Altar  was  the  Court  of  the  Priests, 
135  cubits  long  and  11  wide;  and,  east  of  that 
I again,  was  the  Court  of  Israel,  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions. East  of  this  was  the  Court  of  the  Women, 
135  cubits  square,  considerably  below  the  level  of 
the  former,  to  which  there  was  an  ascent  of  15 
' semicircular  steps  to  the  magnificent  gates  of  Corin- 
I thian  brass,  50  cubits  in  height,  with  doors  of  40 
cubits,  so  ponderous  that  they  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  shut  by  20  men,  the  spontaneous  open- 
ing of  which  was  one  of  the  portents  of  the  ap- 
proaching destruction  of  the  Temple,  mentioned  by 
Josephus  {Bell.  Jud.  vi.  5.  § 3),  and  repeated  by 
Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  13). 

Thus  much  must  suffice  for  this  most  venerated 
seat  of  the  Hebrew  worship  from  the  age  of  Solomon 
until  the  final  destraction  of  the  Jewish  polity.  But, 
in  order  to  complete  the  survey,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  notice  the  Acropolis,  wdiich  occupied  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  Temple  enclosure,  and  which  was, 
says  the  historian,  the  fortress  of  the  Temple,  as  the 
Temple  was  of  the  city.  Its  original  name  was 
Baris,  until  Herod  the  Great,  having  greatly  en- 
larged and  beautified  it,  changed  its  name  to  Antonia, 
in  honour  of  his  friend  Mark  Antony.  It  combined 
I the  strength  of  a castle  wdth  the  magnificence  of  a 
palace,  and  was  like  a city  in  extent, — comprehend- 
ing within  its  walls  not  only  spacious  apartments, 
but  courts  and  camping  ground  for  soldiers.  It  was 
situated  on  an  elevated  rock,  which  was  faced  with 
slabs  of  smooth  stone,  upon  which  was  raised  a 
i breastwork  of  3 cubits  high,  within  which  was  the 
building,  rising  to  a height  of  40  cubits.  It  had 
turrets  at  its  four  corners,  three  of  them  50  cubits 
high,  but  that  at  the  south-east  angle  was  70  cubits, 
and  commanded  a view  of  the  whole  Temple.  It 
communicated  with  the  northern  and  western  cloisters 
of  the  Temple  at  the  angle  of  the  area,  by  flights  of 
steps  for  the  convenience  of  the  garrison  which  usually 
occupied  this  commanding  position ; and  it  is  a re- 
markable and  interesting  coincidence,  that  the  site  of 
the  official  residence  of  the  Roman  procurator  and  his 
guard  is  now  occupied  by  the  Seraiyah,  or  oflScial 
residence  of  the  Turkish  Pasha  and  his  guard:  for 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  identity  of  the  site, 
since  the  native  rock  here,  as  at  Hippicus,  still  remains 
to  attest  the  fidelity  of  the  Jewish  historian.  The 
rock  is  here  “ cut  perpendicularly  to  an  extent  of 
20  feet  in  some  parts;  w'hile  within  the  area  also,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Mosk,  a considerable  portion  of 
the  rock  has  been  cut  away  ” to  the  general  level  of 
tlie  enclosure  (Bartlett,  Walks  about  Jerusalem, 
pp.  156, 174, 175);  so  that  the  Seraiyah,  or  govern- 
uient  house,  actually  “ rests  upon  a precipice  of 
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rock  which  fomierly  swept  down  abruptly,  and  has 
obviously  been  cut  away  to  fonn  the  level  below, 
which  also  bears  marks  of  having  been  scarped.” 

The  fortress  was  protected  towards  Bezetha  by 
an  artificial  fosse,  so  as  to  prevent  its  foundations 
from  being  assailed  from  that  quarter.  This  fosse 
has  only  lately  been  filled  in. 

It  is  certain,  from  several  passages,  that  the  for- 
tress Antonia  did  not  cover  the  whole  of  the  northern 
front  of  the  Temple  area;  and,  as  the  second  wall, 
that  encircled  the  Lower  City,  ended  at  the  fortress, 
it  is  clear  that  this  wall  could  not  have  coincided 
with  the  modern  -wall  at  the  north-east  quarter  of 
the  modem  city.  It  is  demonstrable,  from  several 
allusions  and  historical  notices,  that  there  must  have 
been  a considerable  space  between  the  second  and 
third  wall  on  the  northern  front  of  the  Temple  area. 
(Williams,  Holy  City,  vol.  ii,  pp.  348 — 353.) 

V.  History. 

The  ancient  history  of  Jerusalem  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  four  periods.  1.  The  Ca- 
naanitish,  or  Amorite.  2.  The  Hebrew,  or  Ante- 
Babylonian.  3.  The  Jewish,  or  Post-Babylonian. 
4.  The  Roman,  or  classical. 

1.  Of  these,  the  first  may  claim  the  fullest 
notice  here,  as  the  sources  of  information  concerning 
it  are  much  less  generally  known  or  read  than  those 
of  the  later  periods,  and  anything  that  relates  to  the 
remote  history  of  that  venerable  city  cannot  but  be 
full  of  interest  to  the  antiquarian,  no  less  than  to  the 
Christian  student. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  learned  are  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Salem  of  Melchi- 
zedek  with  the  Jerusalem  of  Sacred  History.  The 
writer  of  a very  learned  and  interesting  Review  of 
the  Second  Edition  of  the  Holy  City,  which  appeared 
in  the  Christian  Remembrancer  (vol.  xviii,  October, 
1849),  may  be  said  to  have  demonstrated  that  iden- 
tity by  a close  critical  analysis  of  all  the  passages 
in  which  the  circumstances  are  alluded  to;  and  has 
further  shown  it  to  be  highly  probable  that  this 
patriarch  was  identical,  not  with  Shem,  as  has  been 
sometimes  supposed,  but  with  Heber,  the  son  of 
Peleg,  from  whom  the  land  of  Canaan  had  obtained 
the  name  of  the  “ land  of  the  Hebrews”  or  Heberites, 
as  early  as  the  days  of  Joseph’s  deportation  to  Egypt. 
{Gen.  xl.  15.) 

But  the  elucidation  which  the  early  history  of 
Jerusalem  receives  from  the  monuments  of  Egypt  is 
extremely  important  and  valuable,  as  relating  to  a 
period  which  is  passed  over  in  silence  by  the  sacred 
historian;  and  these  notices  are  well  collected  and 
arranged  in  the  review  referred  to,  being  borrowed 
from  Mr.  Osburn’s  very  interesting  w'ork  entitled 
Egypt,  her  Testimony  to  the  Truth.  After  citing 
some  monuments  of  Sethos,  and  Sesostris  his  son, 
relating  to  the  Jebusites,  the  writer  proceeds:  — 
“ What  glimpses,  then,  do  we  obtain,  if  any,  of  the 
existence  of  such  a city  as  Jerusalem  during  the 
recorded  period  ? Under  that  name,  of  course,  we 
must  not  expect  to  find  it;  since  even  in  the  days  of 
Joshua  and  the  Judges  it  is  so  called  by  anticipation. 
{Holy  City,  vol.  i.  p.  3,  note.)  But  there  is  a city 
which  stands  forth  with  a very  marked  and  peculiar 
prominence  in  these  wars  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  with 
the  Jebusites,  Amorites,  and  neighbouring  nations. 
We  meet  with  it  first  as  a fortress  of  the  Amorites. 
Sethos  II.  is  engaged  in  besieging  it.  It  is  situated 
on  a hill,  and  strengthened  with  two  tiers  of  ram- 
parts. The  inscription  sets  forth  that  it  is  in  the 
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laud  of  Amor,  or  the  Amorite;  and  that  the  con- 
queror ‘ had  made  bare  his  right  arm  to  overcome 
the  chiefs  of  many  walled  cities,’  This  implies  that 
the  fort  in  question,  the  name  of  which  is  inscribed 
upon  it,  was  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  nation. 
That  name,  when  translated  from  the  hieroglyphics 
into  Coptic,  and  thence  into  Hebrew,  is  Chadash. 
The  next  notice  of  Chadash  belongs  to  the  reign  of 
Sesostris,  and  connects  it  with  the  Jebusite  nation. 
The  Ammonites  had  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  a 
joint  embassy  of  the  Jebusites  and  Hittites,  who 
were  then  tributary  to  Sesostris,  entreat  him  to  come 
to  their  aid.  The  Egyptians  having  accordingly 
sailed  over  the  Dead  Sea,  met  with  another  embassy, 
from  the  Zuzims,  which  gave  further  particulars  of 
the  siege.  Tlie  enemy  had  seized  on  the  fortified 
camps  erected  by  the  Egyptians  to  secure  their  hold 
over  the  country,  and  spread  terror  to  the  very  walls 
of  Chadash.  A great  battle  is  fought  on  a moun- 
tain to  the  south  of  the  city  of  Chadash.  The  in- 
scription further  describes  Chadash  as  being  in  the 
lancl  of  Heth.  What,  then,  do  we  gather  from  these 
coml)ined  notices?  Plainly  this,  that  Chadash  was 
a city  of  tlie  first  importance,  both  in  a military  and 
civil  point  of  view;  the  centre  of  interest  to  three  or 
four  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Cunaanitish  na- 
tions ; in  a word,  their  metropolis.  We  find  it 
moreover  placed,  by  one  inscription,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Amorites,  by  another  in  that  of  the  Hittites, 
while  it  is  obviously  inhabited,  at  the  same  time,  by 
the  Jebusites.  Now,  omitting  for  the  present  the 
consideration  of  the  Hittites,  this  is  the  exact  chii- 
racter  and  condition  in  which  Jerusalem  appears  in 
Scripture  at  the  time  of  Joshua’s  invasion.  Its  me- 
tropolitan character  is  evinced  by  the  lead  which 
Adoni-zedek,  its  king,  takes  in  the  confederacy  of 
the  Five  Kings;  its  strength  as  a fortress,  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  then  even  attempted  by  Joshua,  nor 
ever  taken  for  400  years  after.  And  while,  as  the 
royal  city  of  Adoni-zedek,  it  is  reckoned  among  the 
Amorite  possessions,  it  is  no  less  distinctly  called 
Jebus  (Josh.  xv.  8,  xviii.  28;  Judg.  i.  21,xix.  10) 
down  to  the  days  of  David;  the  truth  being,  ap- 
parently, that  the  Amorite  power  having  been  extin- 
guished in  the  person  of  Adoni-zedek,  the  Jebusite 
thenceforth  obtained  the  ascendency  in  the  city  which 
the  two  nations  inhabited  in  common.  Nor  is  there 
any  difficulty  in  accounting,  from  Scripture,  for  the 
share  assigned  by  the  monuments  to  the  Flittites  in 
the  possession  of  the  city;  for,  as  Mr.  Osburn  has 
observed,  the  tribes  of  the  Amorites  and  Hittites 
appear,  from  Scripture,  to  have  bordered  upon  each 
other.  The  city  was  probably,  therefore,  situated 
at  a point  where  the  possessions  of  the  three  tribes 
met.  Can  we,  then,  hesitate  to  identify  the  Chadash 
of  the  hieroglyphics  with  the  Kct5i/T<s  of  Herodotus, 
the  EI-Kuds  of  the  Arabs,  the  Kadatha  of  the 
Syrians,  the  ‘ Holy  ’ City  ? The  only  shadow  of  an 
objection  that  appears  to  lie  against  it  is,  that,  strictly 
speaking,  the  name  should  be  not  Chadash,  but 
Kadash.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  the  name 
is  a translation  out  of  Canaanitish  into  hieroglyphics, 
thence  into  Coptic,  and  thence  again  into  Hebrew, 
and  that  the  difference  between  p]  and  p is,  after  all, 
but  small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that 
Kadesh  is  what  is  really  intended  to  be  represented. 
That  Jerusalem  should  be  known  to  the  Canaanites 
by  such  a name  as  this,  denoting  it  ‘ the  Holy,’  will 
not  seem  unreasonable,  if  we  bear  in  mind  what  has 
been  noticed  above  with  reference  to  the  title  Adoni- 
zedek;  and  the  fact  forms  an  interesting  link,  con- 
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necting  the  Arabian  and  Syrian  name  for  tlie  city 
with  its  earlier  nomenclature,  and  confirming  the 
identity  of  Herodotus’s  Cadytis  with  Jerusalem. 
Mr.  Osburn  has  only  very  doubtingly  propounded 
(p.  66,  note)  the  view  we  have  undertaken  to  defend. 
He  inclines  to  identify  Chadash  with  the  Hadasliah, 
or  Addasa,  enumerated  among  the  southernmost 
cities  towards  the  border  of  Edom,  given  to  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  21)  from  among  the  Amorites’  posses- 
sions. But  it  seems  incredible  that  we  should  never 
hear  again,  in  the  history  of  Joshua’s  conquest,  of  so 
important  a city  as  Chadash  evidently  was:  besides, 
Hadashah  seems  to  lie  too  far  south.  We  presume 
Mr.  Osburn  will  not  be  otherwise  than  pleased  to 
find  the  more  interesting  view  supported  by  any 
arguments  which  had  not  occun*ed  to  him.  And 
we  have  reserved  one  which  we  think  Aristotle  him- 
self would  allow  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a TeKfxijpiov 
or  ‘ clinching  argument.’  It  is  a geographical  one. 
The  paintings  represent  Chada.sh  as  surrounded  by 
a river  or  brook  on  three  sides ; and  this  river  or 
brook  runs  into  the  Dead  Sea,  toward  the  northern 
part  of  it.  Surely,  nothing  could  more  accurately 
describe  the  very  remarkable  conformation  of  Jeru- 
salem; its  environment  on  the  east,  south,  and  west, 
by  the  watei's  of  the  valleys  of  Jehoshaphat  and 
Hinnom,  and  their  united  course,  after  their  junc- 
tion, through  the  Wady  En-Niir  into  the  north-west 
part  of  the  Dead  Sea.  And  there  are  some  diffi- 
culties or  peculiarities  in  the  Scripture  narrative 
respecting  Jerusalem,  which  the  monuments,  thus 
interpreted,  will  be  found  to  explain  or  illustrate. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  its  being  in  one  place 
spoken  of  as  an  Amorite  city,  in  another  as  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Jebusites.  The  LXX.  were  so  pressed 
with  this  difficulty,  that  they  adopted  the  rendering 
‘Jebusite’  for  ‘Amorite’  in  the  passage  which 
makes  Adoni-zedek  an  Amorite  king,  (Josh.  x.  5.) 
The  hieroglyphics  clear  up  the  difficulty,  and  render 
the  change  of  reading  unnecessary.  Again,  there  is 
a well-known  ambiguity  as  to  whether  Jerusalem 
was  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  or  Benjamin;  and 
the  view  commonly  acquiesced  in  is,  that,  being  in 
the  borders  of  the  two  tribes,  it  was  considered 
common  to  both.  Pernaps  the  right  of  possession, 
or  the  apportionment,  was  never  fully  settled;  though 
the  Rabbles  draw  you  the  exact  line  through  the 
very  court  of  the  Temple.  But  how,  it  may  be 
asked,  came  such  an  element  of  confusion  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  original  distribution  of  the  Holy 
Land  among  the  tribes?  The  answer  seems  to  be, 
that  territory  was,  for  convenience’  sake,  assigned, 
in  some  measure,  according  to  existing  divisions: 
thus,  the  Amorite  and  Hittite  possessions,  as  a whole, 
fell  to  Judah;  the  Jebusite  to  Benjamin;  and  then 
all  the  uncertainty  resulting  from  that  joint  occu- 
pancy of  the  city  by  the  three  nations,  which  is 
testified  to  by  the  monuments,  was  necessarily  in- 
troduced into  the  rival  claims  of  the  two  tribes.” 
(Christian  Remembrancer ^ vol.  xviii.  pp.  457 — 459.) 

The  importance  of  the  powerful  Jebusite  tribe, 
who  are  represented  as  having  “ more  than  one  city 
or  stronghold  near  the  Dead  Sea,  and  are  engaged 
in  a succession  of  wars  with  the  kings  of  Egypt  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  its  shores;”  whose  rich  gar- 
ments of  Babylonish  texture, — depicted  in  the  hiero- 
glyphics,— and  musical  instruments,  and  warlike 
accoutrements,  testify  to  a higher  degree  of  culture 
and  civilisation  than  was  found  among  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  with  many  of  whom  they  were  on 
tenns  of  off’enbive  and  defensiye  alhauce: — all  this 
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aoconnts  for  the  firm  hold  with  which  they  main- 
tained their  possession  of  their  stronghold,  the  capital 
of  their  tribe,  for  upwards  of  five  centuries  after  the 
coming  in  of  the  children  of  Israel  under  Joshua 
(cir.  B.  c.  1585);  during  which  period,  according  to 
Josephus,  they  held  uninterrupted  and  exclusive 
possession  of  the  Upper  City,  while  the  Israelites 
(whether  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  or  of  Benjamin  is  un- 
certain) seem  only  to  have  occupied  the  Lower 
i City  for  a time,  and  then  to  have  been  expelled 
by  the  garrison  of  the  Upper  City.  (Joseph.  Ant  v. 

: 2.  §§  2,  5,  7;  comp.  Judges,  i.  8,  21,  xix.  10 — 12.) 

2.  It  was  not  until  after  David,  having  reigned 
seven  years  in  Hebron,  came  into  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  that  Jerusalem  was 
finally  subjugated  (cir.  B.  c.  1049)  and  the  Jebusite 
garrison  expelled.  It  was  then  promoted  to  the 
dignity  of  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  Upper 
and  Lower  City  were  united  and  encircled  by  one 
wall.  (1  Chron.  xi.  8;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant  vii.  3. 


§2.) 

Under  his  son  Solomon  it  became  also  the  eccle- 
siastical head  of  the  nation,  and  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  and  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation, 
after  having  been  long  dissevered,  met  on  the  thresh- 
ing-floor of  Araunah  the  Jebusite,  on  Mount  Moriah. 
(1  Chron.  xxi.  15;  2 Chron.  iii.  1.)  Besides  erect- 
ing the  Temple,  king  Solomon  further  adorned  the 
city  with  palaces  and  public  buildings.  (1  Kings, 
vi.  viii.  1 — 8.)  The  notices  of  the  city  from  this 
period  are  very  scanty.  Threatened  by  Shishak, 
king  of  Egypt  (b.  c.  972),  and  again  by  the  Arabians 
under  Zerah  (cir.  950),  it  was  sacked  by  the  com- 
bined Philistines  and  Arabs  during  the  disastrous 
reign  of  Jehoram  (884),  and  subsequently  by  the 
Israelites,  after  their  victory  over  Amaziah  at 
Bethsheinesh  (cir.  b.  c.  808).  In  the  invasion  of 
the  confederate  armies  of  Pekah  of  Israel  and  Rezin 
of  Syria,  during  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  the  capital 
barely  escaped  (cir.  730;  comp.  Isaiah,  vii.  1 — 9, 
and  2 Kings,  xvi.  5,  with  2 Chron.  xxviii.  5) ; as  it 
did  in  a still  more  remarkable  manner  in  the  follow- 
ing reign,  when  invested  twice,  as  it  would  seem,  by 
the  generals  of  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria  (b.  c. 
713).  The  deportation  of  Manasseh  to  Babylon 
would  seem  to  intimate  that  the  city  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Chaldeans  as  early  as  650;  but  the 
fact  is  not  recorded  expressly  in  the  sacred  nar- 
rative. (2  Chron.  xxxiii.)  From  this  period  its 
disasters  thickened  apace.  After  the  battle  of 
Megiddo  it  was  taken  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of 
Egypt  (b.  o.  609),  who  held  it  only  about  two 
years,  when  it  passed,  together  with  the  whole 
country  under  the  sway  of  the  Chaldeans,  and 
Jehoiakim  and  some  of  the  pidnces  of  the  blood 
royal  were  carried  to  Babylon,  with  part  of  the 
sacred  vessels  of  the  Temple.  A futile  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Jehoiakim  to  regain  his  independence 
after  his  restoration,  resulted  in  his  death;  and  his 
son  had  only  been  seated  on  his  tottering  throne 
three  months  when  Nebuchadnezzar  again  besieged 
and  took  the  city  (598),  and  the  king,  with  the 
royal  family  and  principal  officers  of  state,  were 
carried  to  Babylon,  Zedekiah  having  been  appointed 
by  the  conqueror  to  the  nominal  dignity  of  king. 
Having  held  it  nearly  ten  years,  he  revolted,  when 
the  city  Avas  a third  time  besieged  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (b.  c.  587).  The  Temple  and  all  the  build- 
ings of  Jerusalem  were  destroyed  by  fire,  and  its 
walls  coinjdetely  demolished. 

3.  As  the  entire  desolation  of  the  city  does  not 


appear  to  have  continued  more  than  fifty  years,  the 
“seventy  years”  must  date  from  the  first  depor- 
tation; and  its  restoration  was  a gradual  work,  as 
the  desolation  had  been.  The  first  commission 
issued  in  favour  of  the  Jews  in  the  first  year  of 
Cyrus  (b.c.  538)  contemplated  only  the  restoration 
of  the  Temple,  which  was  protracted,  in  consequence 
of  numerous  vexatious  interruptions,  for  120  years, 
— i.  e.  until  the  eighth  year  of  Dainus  Nothus  (b.c. 
418).  According  to  the  most  probable  chronology 
it  was  his  successor,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  who 
issued  the  second  commission  to  Ezra,  in  the  se- 
venth year  of  his  reign,  and  a third  to  Nehemiah  in 
his  twentieth  year  (b.  c.  385).  It  was  only  in 
virtue  of  the  edict  with  which  he  was  intrusted, 
backed  by  the  authority  with  which  he  was  armed 
as  the  civil  governor  of  Palaestine,  that  the  resto- 
ration of  the  city  was  completed ; and  it  has  been 
before  remarked  that  the  account  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  walls  clearly  intimates  that  the  limits  of  the 
restored  city  were  identical  with  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding period : but  the  topographical  notices  are  not 
sufficiently  clear  to  enable  us  to  determine  with  any 
degree  of  accumey  or  certainty  the  exact  line  of  the 
walls.  (See  the  attempts  of  Schultz,  pp.  82 — 9 1 ; 
and  Williams,  Memoir,  1 1 1 — 121.)  Only  fifty  years 
after  its  restoration  Jerusalem  passed  into  the  power 
of  a new  master  (b.  c.  332),  when,  according  to 
Josephus,  the  conqueror  visited  Jerusalem,  after 
the  subjugation  of  Gaza,  and  accorded  to  its  in- 
habitants several  important  privileges  (Josephus, 
Ant  xi.  8).  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the 
division  of  his  conquests  among  his  generals,  it  was 
the  ill-fortune  of  Judaea  to  become  the  frontier  pro- 
vince of  the  rival  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Syria;  and 
it  was  consequently  seldom  free  from  the  miseries  of 
war.  Ptolemy  Soter  was  the  first  to  seize  it, — by 
treachery,  according  to  Josephus  (b.  c.  305),  who 
adds  that  he  ruled  over  it  with  violence.  (Ant  xii. 
1.)  But  the  distinctions  which  he  conferred  upon 
such  of  its  inhabitants  as  he  carried  into  Egypt, 
and  the  privileges  which  he  granted  to  their  high 
priest,  Simon  the  son  of  Onias,  do  not  bear  out  this 
representation  (Ecclus.  1.  1,  2.)  But  his  successor, 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  far  outdid  him  in  liberality; 
and  the  embassy  of  his  favourite  minister  Aristeas, 
in  conjunction  with  Andreas,  the  chief  of  his  body- 
guard, to  the  chief  priest  Eleazar,  furnishes  us  with 
an  apparently  authentic,  and  certainly  genuine, 
account  of  the  city  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury before  the  Christian  era,  of  w'hich  an  outline 
may  be  here  given.  “ It  was  situated  in  the  midst 
of  mountains,  on  a lofty  hill,  whose  crest  was 
crowned  with  the  magnificent  Temple,  girt  with  three 
walls,  seventy  cubits  high,  of  proportionate  thick- 
ness and  length  corresponding  to  the  extent  of  the 

building The  Temple  had  an  eastern  aspect: 

its  spacious  courts,  paved  throughout  with  marble, 
covered  immense  reservoirs  containing  large  supplies 
of  water,  which  gushed  out  by  mechanical  con- 
trivance to  wash  away  the  blood  of  the  numerous 

sacrifices  offered  there  on  the  festivals The 

foreigners  viewed  the  Temple  from  a strong  fortress 
on  its  north  side,  and  describe  the  appearance  which 

the  city  presented It  was  of  moderate  extent, 

being  about  forty  furlongs  in  circuit The 

disposition  of  its  towers  resembled  the  arrangement 
of  a theatre:  some  of  the  streets  ran  along  the 
brow  of  the  hill ; others,  lower  down,  but  parallel  to 
these,  followed  the  course  of  the  valley,  and  they 
were  connected  by  cross  streets.  The  city  was  built 
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on  the  sloping  side  of  a hill,  and  the  streets  were 
furnished  with  raised  pavements,  along  which  some 
' of  the  passengers  walked  on  high,  while  others  kept 
the  lower  path, — a precaution  adopted  to  secure 
those  who  were  purified  from  the  pollution  which 
contact  with  anything  unclean  could  have  occa- 
sioned  The  place,  too,  was  well  adapted  for 

mercantile  pursuits,  and  abounded  in  artihcers  of 
various  crafts.  Its  market  was  supplied  with  spicery, 
gold,  and  precious  stones,  by  the  Arabs,  in  whose 
iieiglibouring  mountains  there  had  formerly  been 
mines  of  copper  and  iron,  but  the  works  h^  been 
abandoned  during  the  Persian  domination,  in  conse- 
quence of  a representation  to  the  government  that 
they  must  prove  ruinously  expensive  to  the  country. 
It  was  also  richly  furnished  with  all  such  articles 
.as  are  imported  by  sea,  since  it  had  commodious 
.harbours  — as  Ascalon,  Joppa,  Gaza,  and  Ptolemais, 
from  none  of  which  it  was  far  distant.”  (Ariste-is, 
ap.  Gallandii  Bibliuth.  Vet.  Pat.  tom.  ii.  pp.  805, 
&c.)  The  truthfulness  of  this  description  is  not 
affected  by  the  authorship;  there  is  abundance  of 
evidence,  internal  and  external,  to  prove  that  it  was 
written  by  one  who  had  actually  visited  the  Jewish 
capital  during  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies  (cir. 
B.c.  250). 

The  Seleucidae  of  Asia  were  not  behind  the  Pto- 
lemies in  their  favours  to  the  Jews;  and  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  city  suffered  no  material  dimi- 
nution, while  it  was  handed  about  as  a marriage 
dowry,  or  by  the  chances  of  war,  between  the  rivals, 
until  internal  factions  subjected  it  to  the  dominion 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  whose  tyranny  crushed  for 
a time  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the 
nation  (b.  c.  175).  The  Temple  was  stripped  of  its 
costly  sacred  vessels,  the  palaces  burned,  the  city 
Avails  demolished,  and  an  idol-altar  raised  on  the 
very  altar  of  the  Temple,  on  which  daily  sacrifices  of 
swine  Avere  offered.  This  tyranny  resulted  in  a 
vigorous  national  revolution,  which  secured  to  the 
Jews  a greater  amount  of  independence  than  they 
had  enjoyed  subsequently  to  the  capti\dty.  This 
continued,  under  the  Asmonean  princes,  until  the  con- 
quest of  the  country  by  the  Romans:  from  which 
time,  though  nominally  subject  to  a iiatiA-e  prince, 
jt  Avas  virtually  a mere  dependency,  and  little  more 
than  a province,  of  the  Roman  empire.  Once  again 
before  this  the  city  was  recaptured  by  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  during  the  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus  (cir. 
135),  Avhen  the  city  walls,  Avhich  had  been  restored 
by  Judas,  were  again  levelled  with  the  ground. 

4.  The  capture  of  the  city  by  Pompey  is 
recorded  by  Strabo,  and  was  the  first  considerable 
event  that  fixed  the  attention  of  the  classical  writers 
on  the  city  (b.c.  63).  He  ascribes  the  intervention 
of  Pompey  to  the  disputes  of  the  brothers  Hyrcanus 
and  Aiistobulus,  the  sons  of  Alexander  Jannaeus, 
who  firet  assumed  regal  power.  He  states  that  the 
conqueror  levelled  the  fortifications  when  he  liad 
taken  the  city,  which  he  did  by  filling  up  an  enor- 
mous fosse  which  defended  the  Temple  on  the  north 
side.  The  particulars  of  the  siege  are  more  fully 
given  by  Josephus,  who  states  that  Pompey  entered 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  but  abstained  from  the  sacred 
treasures  of  the  Temple,  which  were  plundered  by 
Crassus  on  his  way  to  Parthia  (b.  c.  54).  The 
struggle  for  poAver  between  Antigonus,  the  son  of 
Arstobulus,  and  Herod,  the  son  of  Antipater,  led  to 
thr;  sacking  of  the  city  by  the  Parthians,  whose  aid 
h'-id  been  sought  by  the  former  (b.  c.  40).  Herod, 
having  been  appointed  king  by  the  senate,  only 
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secured  possession  of  his  capital  after  a long  siege, 
in  Avhich  he  was  assisted  by  Sosius,  Antony’s  lieu- 
tenant, and  the  Roman  legionaries.  Mention  has 
been  already  made  of  the  palace  in  the  Upper  City 
and  the  fortress  Antonia,  erected,  or  enlarged  and 
beautified,  by  Herod.  He  also  undertook  to  restore 
the  Temple  to  a state  of  magnificence  that  should 
rival  the  glory  of  Solomon’s  ; and  a particular  de- 
scription is  given  of  this  work  by  the  JeAvish  his- 
torian (^Ant.  XV.  11.)  The  erection  of  a theatre  and 
circus,  and  the  institution  of  quinquennial  games  in 
honour  of  the  emperor,  went  far  to  conform  his  city 
to  a jjagan  capital.  On  the  death  of  Herod  and  the 
banishment  of  his  son  Archelans,  Judaea  was  reduced 
to  a Roman  proA’ince,  within  the  praefecture  of  Syria, 
and  subject  to  a subordinate  govenior,  to  Avhom  Avas 
intrusted  the  power  of  life  and  death.  His  ordinary 
residence  at  Jerusalem  Avas  the  fortress  Antonia; 
but  Caesarea  now  shared  Avith  Jerusalem  the  dig- 
nity of  a metropolis.  Coponius  was  the  first  procu- 
rator (a.  d.  7),  under  the  praefect  Cyrenius.  The 
only  permanent  monument  left  by  the  procurators 
is  the  aqueduct  of  Pontius  Pilate  (a.  d.  26 — 36), 
constructed  with  the  sacred  Corban,  which  he  seized 
for  that  purpose.  This  aqueduct  still  exists,  and 
conveys  the  Avater  from  the  Pools  of  Solomon  to  the 
Mosk  at  Jerusalem  (^Holy  City,  vol.  ii.  pp.  498 — 501 ). 
The  particulars  of  the  siege  by  Titus,  so  fully  de- 
tailed by  Josephus,  can  only  be  briefly  alluded  to. 
It  occupied  nearly  100,000  men  little  short  of 
fi\'e  months,  having  been  commenced  on  the  14th 
of  Xanthicus  (April),  and  terminated  with  the  cap- 
ture and  conflagration  of  the  Upper  City  on  the 
8th  of  Gorpeius  (September).  This  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that,  not  only  did  each  of 
the  three  walls,  but  also  the  Fortress  and  Temple, 
require  to  be  taken  in  detail,  so  that  the  operations 
inAmlved  five  distinct  sieges.  The  general’s  camp 
was  established  close  to  the  Psephine  Tower,  Avith 
one  legion,  the  twelfth;  the  tenth  was  encamped 
near  the  summit  of  Mount  Olivet ; the  fifth  oppo- 
site to  the  Hippie  Tower,  two  stadia  distant  from 
it.  The  first  assault  was  made  apparently  betAveen 
the  towers  Hippicus  and  Psephinus,  and  the 
outer  wall  was  carried  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
the  siege.  This  new  Avail  of  Agrippa  AA-as  im- 
mediately demolished,  and  Titus  encamped  Avithin 
the  New  City,  on  the  traditional  camping-ground  of 
the  Assyrians.  Five  days  later,  the  second  wall 
was  carried  at  its  northern  quarter,  but  the  Romans 
were  repulsed,  and  only  recaptured  it  after  a stout 
resistance  of  three  days.  Four  banks  were  then 
raised, — two  against  Antonia,  and  tAvo  against  the 
northern  Avail  of  the  Upper  City.  After  seventeen 
days  of  incessant  toil  the  Romans  discovered  that 
their  banks  had  been  undermined,  and  their  engines 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  It  Avas  then  resolved  to 
surround  the  city  with  a wall,  so  as  to  form  a 
complete  blockade.  The  line  of  circumvallation, 
39  furlongs  in  circuit,  with  thirteen  redoubts  equal 
to  an  additional  10  furlongs,  was  completed  in  three 
days.  Four  fresh  banks  Avere  raised  in  twenty-one 
days,  and  the  Antonia  was  carried  two  months  after 
the  occupation  of  the  LoAver  City.  Another  month 
elapsed  before  they  could  succeed  in  gaining  the 
Inner  Sanctuary,  when  the  Temple  was  accidentally 
fired  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  The  Upper  City  still 
held  out.  Two  banks  were  next  raised  against  its 
eastern  Avail  over  against  the  Temple.  This  occu- 
pied eighteen  days ; and  the  Upper  City  Avas  at 
length  cairied,  a month  after  the  Inner  Sanctuaiy. 
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This  memorable  siege  has  been  thought  worthy  of 
special  mention  by  Tacitus,  and  his  lively  abridg- 
jiiient,  as  it  would  appear,  of  Josephus’s  detailed 

I narrative,  must  have  served  to  raise  his  country- 
men’s ideas,  both  of  the  military  prowess  and  of  the 
powers  of  endurance  of  the  Jews. 

The  city  was  wholly  demolished  except  the  three 
f towers  Hippicus,  Phasaelus,  and  Mariamne,  and  so 
much  of  the  western  wall  as  would  serve  to  protect 
, tlie  legion  left  there  to  garrison  the  place,  and  pre- 
ivent  any  fresh  insurrectionary  movements  among 
the  Jews,  who  soon  returned  and  occupied  the  ruins, 
j The  palace  of  Herod  on  Mount  Sion  was  probably 
i,  converted  into  a barrack  for  their  accommodation,  as 
I it  had  been  before  used  for  the  same  purpose.  {Bell. 
Jud.  vii.  1.  § 1,  ii.  15.  § 5,  17.  §§  8,  9.) 

I Sixty  years  after  its  destruction,  Jerusalem  was 
I visited  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  who  then  conceived 
[ the  idea  of  rebuilding  the  city,  and  left  his  friend 
' and  kinsman  Aquila  there  to  superintend  the  work, 
A.  u.  130.  (Epiphanius,  de  Pond,  et  Mens.  §§  14, 

I 15.)  He  had  intended  to  colonise  it  with  Roman 
veterans,  but  his  project  was  defeated  or  suspended 
\ by  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt  headed  by  Barco- 
chebas,  his  son  Rufus,  and  his  grandson  Romulus. 
Tlie  insurgents  first  occupied  the  capital,  and  at- 
tempted to  rebuild  the  Temple  : they  were  speedily 
dislodged,  and  then  held  out  in  Bethar  for  nearly 
three  years.  [Bkthar.]  On  the  suppression  of 
the  revolt,  the  building  of  the  city  was  proceeded 
with,  and  luxurious  palaces,  a theatre,  and  temples, 
with  other  public  buildings,  fitted  it  for  a Roman 
population.  The  Chronicon  Alexandrinum  men- 
tions TO  5oo  orifioa-ia  koI  rh  ^earpou  Kai  rb  rpiKa- 
/.upov  Ka\  rh  reTpawficpou  Kal  rb  bwbeKdirvKou  rb 
Trplv  ovop.a^6fjLivov  dvaSaOfiol  Kal  r\]V  KoSpav. 
A temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  from  whom  the 
city  derived  its  new  name,  occupied  the  site  of  the 
Temple,  and  a tetrastyle  fane  of  Venus  was  raised 
over  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  ruined 
Temple  and  city  furnished  materials  for  these  bnild- 
I ings.  The  city  was  divided  into  seven  quarters 
(aya</)o5ai),  each  of  which  had  its  own  warden  {dfKpo- 
bdpxn^)-  Bart  of  Mount  Sion  was  excluded  from 
the  city,  as  at  present,  and  was  “ ploughed  as  a 
field.”  {Micah,  iii.  1 2 ; St.  Jerome,  Comment,  in 
he.;  Itinerarinm  Hierosol.  p.  592,  ed.  Wesseling.) 
The  history  of  Aelia  Capitolina  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  distinct  treatises  by  C.  E.  Deyling,  “ Aeliae 
Capitolinae  Origines  et  Historia”  (appended  to  his 
father’s  Observationes  Sacrae,  vol.  v.  p.  433,  &c.), 
and  by  Dr.  Miinter,  late  Bishop  of  Copenhagen 
(translated  by  W.  Wadden  Turner,  and  published 
in  Dr.  Robinson’s  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  p.  393,  &c.), 
who  have  collected  all  the  scattered  notices  of  it  as 
a pagan  city.  Its  coins  also  belong  to  this  period, 
and  extend  from  the  reign  of  Hadrian  to  Severus. 
One  of  the  former  emperor  (imp.  caes.  traian. 
HADRiANVS.  AVG.,  wlfich  exhibits  Jupiter  in  a 
tetrastyle  temple,  with  the  legend  col.  ael.  cap.) 
confirms  the  account  of  Dion  Cassius  (Ixix.  12),  that 
a temple  to  Jupiter  was  erected  on  the  site  of  God’s 
temp'e  (Eckhel,  Boct.  Num.  Vet.  pars  i.  tom.  iii. 
p.  443);  while  one  of  Antoninus  (aktoninvs.  avg. 
I’ivs.  p.  p.  TR.  p.  cos.  HI.,  representing  Venus  in  a 
similar  temple,  with  the  legend  c.  A.  c.  or  coL.  ael. 
CAP.)  no  less  distinctly  confirms  the  Christian  tra- 
dition that  a shrine  of  Venus  was  erected  over  the 
Sepulchre  of  our  Lord.  (Vaillant,  Numismata  A erea 
Imperat.  in  Col.  pt.  i.  p.  239;  Eckhel,  1.  c.  p.  442.) 
Under  the  emperor  Constantine,  Jerusalem,  which 
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had  already  become  a favourite  place  of  pilgrimage 
to  the  Christians,  w^as  furnished  with  new  attractions 
by  that  emperor  and  his  mother,  and  the  erection  of 
the  Martyry  of  the  Resurrection  inaugurated  a new 
aera  of  the  Holy  City,  which  now  recovered  its  an- 
cient name,  after  it  had  apparently  fallen  into  com- 
plete oblivion  among  the  government  officers  in 
Palaestine  itself.  (Euseb.  de  Mart.  Palaest.  cap.  ii.) 
The  erection  of  his  church  was  commenced  the  year 
after  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  and  occupied  ten  years. 
It  was  dedicated  on  the  tricennalia  of  the  emperor, 
A.  D.  336.  (Euseb.  Vita  Constantini,  iii.  30 — 40, 
iv.  40 — 47.)  Under  the  emperor  Julian,  the  city 
again  became  an  object  of  interest  to  the  pagans, 
and  the  account  of  the  defeat  of  Julian’s  attempt  to 
rebuild  the  Temple  is  preserved  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  an  unexceptional  witness  (xxiii.  1 : all  the 
historical  notices  are  collected  by  Bishop  Warburton, 
in  his  work  on  the  subject,  entitled  Julian.)  In 
451,  the  see  of  Jenisalem  was  erected  into  a patri- 
archate ; and  its  subsequent  history  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied with  the  conflicting  opinions  of  its  incumbents 
on  the  subject  of  the  heresies  which  troubled  the 
church  at  that  period.  In  the  following  century 
(cir.  532)  the  emperor  Justinian  emulated  the  zeal 
of  his  predecessor  Constantine  by  the  erection  of 
churches  and  hospitals  at  Jerusalem,  a complete 
account  of  which  has  been  left  by  Procopius.  {De 
Aedijiciis  Justin  ani,  v.  6.)  In  A.  d.  61-4,  the  city 
with  all  its  sacred  places  was  desolated  by  the 
Persians  under  Chosroes  II.,  when,  according  to  the 
contemporary  records,  90,000  Christians,  of  both 
sexes  and  of  all  ages,  fell  victims  to  the  relentless 
fury  of  the  Jews,  who,  to  the  number  of  26,000, 
had  followed  the  Persians  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem 
to  gratify  their  hereditary  malice  by  the  massacre 
of  the  Christians.  The  churches  were  immediately 
restored  by  Modestus;  and  the  city  was  visited  by 
Heraclius  (a.  d.  629)  after  his  defeat  of  the  Per- 
sians. Five  years  later  (a.  d.  634)  it  was  invested 
by  the  Saracens,  and,  after  a defence  of  four  months, 
capitulated  to  the  khalif  Omar  in  person;  since 
which  time  it  has  followed  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
various  dynasties  that  have  swayed  the  destinies  of 
Western  Asia. 

It  remains  to  add  a few  words  concerning  the 
modern  city  and  its  environs. 

V.  The  Modern  City. 

El- Rods,  the  modern  representative  of  its  niost 
ancient  name  Kadesbah,  or  Cadytis,  “ is  surrounded 
by  a high  and  strong  cut-stone  wall,  built  on  the 
solid  rock,  loop-holed  throughout,  varying  from 
25  to  60  feet  in  height,  having  no  ditch.”  It  was 
built  by  the  sultan  Suliman  (a.  d.  1542),  as  is  de- 
clared by  many  inscriptions  on  the  wall  and  gates. 
It  is  in  circuit  about  2^  miles,  and  has  four  gates 
facing  the  four  cardinal  points.  1 . The  Jaifa  Gate, 
on  the  west,  called  by  the  natives  Bab-el-Hallil,  i.  e. 
the  Hebron  Gate.  2.  The  Damascus  Gate,  on  the 
north,  Bab-el-’Amud,  the  Gate  of  the  Column. 
3.  The  St.  Stephen’s  Gate,  on  the  east,  Bab-Sitti- 
Miryam,  St.  Mary’s  Gate.  4.  The  Sion  Gate,  on 
the  south,  Bab-en-Nebi  Daud,  the  Gate  of  the  Pro- 
phet David.  A fifth  gate,  on  the  south,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon,  is  sometimes  opened  to 
facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  water  from  a neigh- 
bouring well.  A line  drawn  from  the  Jaffa  Gate 
to  the  Mosk,  along  the  course  of  the  old  wall,  and 
another,  cutting  this  at  right  angles,  drawn  from 
the  Sion  to  the  Damiiscus  Gate,  could  divide  the 
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city  into  tlie  four  quarters  by  which  it  is  usually 
distinguished. 

These  four  quarters  are; — ,(1)  The  Armenian 
Quarter  at  the  SW. ; (2)  the  Jew’s  Quarter  at  the 
SE., — both  these  being  on  Mount  Sion  ; (3)  the 
Christian  Quarter  at  the  NW. ; (4)  the  Mahometan 
Quarter,  occupying  the  remainder  of  the  city  on 
the  west  and  north  of  the  great  Haram-es-Sherif, 
the  noble  Sanctuary,  which  represents  the  ancient 
Temple  area.  The  Mosk,  which  occupies  the 
grandest  and  once  most  venerated  spot  in  the  world, 
is,  in  its  architectural  design  and  proportions,  as  it 
was  formerly  in  its  details,  worthy  of  its  site.  It 
was  built  for  Abd-el  Melik  Ibn-Marwan,  of  the 
house  of  Ommiyah,  the  tenth  khalif.  It  was  com- 
menced in  A.  D.  688,  and  completed  in  three  years, 
and  when  the  vicissitudes  it  has  undergone  within 
a space  of  nearly  1200  years  are  considered,  it  is 
perhaps  rather  a matter  of  astonishment  that  the 
fabric  should  have  been  preserved  so  entire  than 
that  the  adornment  should  exhibit  in  parts  marks 
of  ruinous  decay. 

The  Church  of  Justinian, — now  the  Mosk  El- 
Aksa, — to  the  south  of  the  same  area,  is  also 
a conspicuous  object  in  the  modern  city;  and  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  with  its  appen- 
dages, occupies  a considerable  space  to  the  west. 
The  greater  part  of  the  remaining  space  is  occupied 
with  the  Colleges  or  Hospitals  of  the  Moslems,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Mosks,  and  with  the  IMonasteries 
of  the  several  Christian  communities,  of  which  the 
Patriarchal  Convent  of  St.  Constantine,  belonging  to 
the  Greeks,  near  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  that  of  the  Armenians,  dedicated  to  St.  James, 
on  the  highest  part  of  Mount  Sion,  are  the  most 
considerable. 

The  population  of  the  modem  city  has  been 
variously  estimated,  some  accounts  stating  it  as 
low  as  10,000,  others  as  high  as  30,000.  It  may 
be  safely  assumed  as  about  12,000,  of  wdiich  num- 
ber nearly  half  are  Moslems,  the  other  half  being 
composed  of  Jews  and  Christians  in  about  equal 
proportions.  It  is  governed  by  a Turkish  pasha, 
and  is  held  by  a small  garrison.  Most  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  are  there  represented  by  a consul. 

VI.  Environs. 

A few  sites  of  historical  interest  remain  to  be 
noticed  in  the  environs  of  Jerusalem:  as  the  valleys 
which  environ  the  city  have  been  sufficiently  de- 
scribed at  the  commencement  of  the  article,  the 
mountains  may  here  demand  a few  words. 

The  Scopus,  which  derived  its  name,  as  Josephus 
informs  us,  from  the  extensive  view  which  it  com- 
manded of  the  surrounding  country,  is  the  high 
ground  to  the  north  of  the  city,  beyond  the  Tombs 
of  the  Kings,  7 stadia  from  the  city  (^B.  J.  ii.  19. 
§ 4,  V.  2.  § 3),  where  both  Cestius  and  Titus  first 
encamped  on  their  approach  to  the  city  (ll.  cc.): 
this  range  is  now  occupied  by  a village  named 
Shdphdt, — the  Semitic  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
aKOTTos.  On  the  east  of  the  city  is  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  extending  along  the  whole  length  of  its 
eastern  wall,  conspicuous  with  its  three  summits,  of 
which  the  centre  is  the  highest,  and  is  crowned  with 
a pile  of  buildings  occupying  the  spot  where  Helena, 
the  mother  of  Constantine,  built  a Basilica  in  com- 
lucmoration  of  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord.  (Eu- 
sebius, Vita  Constantini,  iii.  12,  Laudes,  § 9.) 
A little  below  the  southern  summit  is  a remarkable 
gallery  of  sepulchral  chambers  arranged  in  a semi- 
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circle  concentric  with  a circular  funnel-shaped  hall 
24  feet  in  diameter,  with  which  it  is  connected  by. 
three  passages.  They  are  popularly  called  “ the 
Tombs  of  the  Prophets,”  but  no  satisfactory  account 
has  been  given  of  these  extensive  excavations. 
(Plans  are  given  by  Schultz,  Krafft,  and  Tobler,  in 
the  works  referred  to  below.)  Dr.  Schultz  was  in- 
clined to  identify  this  with  the  rock  uepKrTrjpiov, 
mentioned  by  Josephus  in  his  account  of  the  Wall 
of  Circumvallation  (B.  J.  v.  12),  which  he  supposes 
to  be  a translation  of  the  Latin  Columbarium.  (See 
Diet.  Ant.  art.  Funus,  p.  561,  b.) 

In  the  bed  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  im- 
mediately beneath  the  centre  summit  of  Mount 
Olivet,  where  the  diy  bed  of  the  brook  Kedron  is 
spanned  by  a bridge,  is  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane, 
with  its  eight  venerable  olive-trees  protected  by  a 
stone  wall;  and  close  by  is  a subterranean  church, 
in  which  is  shown  the  reputed  tomb  of  the  Virgin, 
who,  however,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition, 
countenanced  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus  (a.  d.  431), 
died  and  was  buried  in  that  city.  (Labbe,  Concilia, 
tom.  iii.  col.  573.) 

A little  to  the  south  of  this,  still  in  the  bed  of 
the  valley,  are  two  remarkable  monolithic  sepul- 
chral monuments,  ascribed  to  Absalom  and  Zechariah, 
exhibiting  in  their  sculptured  ornaments  a mixture 
of  Doric,  Ionic,  and  perhaps  Egyptian  architecture, 
which  may  possibly  indicate  a change  in  the  original 
design  in  conformity  with  later  taste.  Connected 
with  these  are  two  series  of  sepulchral  chambers, 
one  immediately  behind  the  Pillar  of  Ab.salom,  called 
by  the  name  of  Jehoshaphat;  the  other  between  the 
monoliths,  named  the  Cave  of  St.  James,  which  last 
is  a pure  specimen  of  the  Doric  order.  (See  A 
General  Vieio  in  Holy  City,  vol.  ii.  p.  449,  and 
detailed  plans,  &c.  in  pp.  157,  158,  with  Professor 
Willis’s  description.) 

To  the  south  of  Mount  Olivet  is  another  rocky 
eminence,  to  which  tradition  has  assigned  the  name 
of  the  Mount  of  Offence,  as  “ the  hill  before  Jeru- 
salem” where  king  Solomon  erected  altars  for  idola- 
trous worship  (1  Kings,  xi.  7).  In  the  rocky  base 
of  this  mount,  overhanging  the  Kedron,  is  the  rock- 
hewn  village  of  Siloam,  chiefly  composed  of  sepul- 
chral excavations,  much  resembling  a Columbarium, 
and  most  probably  the  rock  Peristerium  of  Josephus. 
Immediately  below  this  village,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley,  is  the  intermitting  Fountain  of  the 
Virgin,  at  a considerable  depth  below  the  bed 
of  the  valley,  with  a descent  of  many  steps 
hewn  in  the  rock.  Its  supply  of  water  is  very 
scanty,  and  what  is  not  drawn  off  here  runs  through 
the  rocky  ridge  of  Ophel,  by  an  irregular  passage, 
to  the  Pool  of  Siloam  in  the  mouth  of  the  Tyro- 
poeon.  This  pool,  w'hich  is  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament  (5i.  John,  ix.  7,  &c.),  is  now  filled  with 
earth  and  cultivated  as  a garden,  a small  tank  with 
columns  built  into  its  side  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
pool,  and  represents  the  “ quadriporticum”  of  the 
Bordeaux  Pilgrim  (a.  d.  333),  who  also  mentions 
“ Alia  piscina  grandis  foras.”  This  was  probably 
identical  with  Hezekiah’s  Pool  “ between  the  two 
walls”  (Zs.  xxii.  11),  as  it  certainly  is  with  the 
“ Pool  of  Siloah  by  the  king’s  garden  ” in  Nehemiah 
(iii.  15,  ii.  14;  comp.  2 Kings,  xxv.  4.  The  argu- 
ments are  fully  stated  in  the  Holy  City,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  474 — 480.  M.  de  Saulcy  accepts  the  identifi- 
cation.) The  Icing's  gardens  are  still  represented 
in  a verdant  spot,  where  the  concurrence  of  the 
three  valleys,  Hiunom  Jehosliaphat,  and  Tyropoeon, 
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forms  a small  plain,  which  is  cultivated  by  the 
villagers  of  Siloam. 

In  the  mouth  of  the  southern  valley  which  forms 
the  continuation  of  these  three  valleys  towards  the 
Dead  Sea,  is  a deep  well,  variously  called  the  Well 
of  Nehemia\  of  Job,  or  Joah;  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  Enrogel,  “the  well  of  the  spies,” 
mentioned  in  the  borders  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
and  elsewhere  (Josh.  xv.  7,  xviii.  1 6 ; 2 Sam.  xvii.  1 7 ; 

! 1 Kings,  i.  9). 

I On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  over  against  the 
I Mount  of  Offence,  is  another  high  rocky  hill,  facing 
I Mount  Sion,  called  the  Hill  of  Evil  Council, 

I from  a tradition  that  the  house  of  Annas  the  higli- 
j priest,  fathei-in-law  to  Caiaphas  (St.  John,  xviii.  13, 
24),  once  occupied  this  site.  There  is  a curious 
coincidence  with  this  in  a notice  of  Josephus,  who, 

I in  his  account  of  the  wall  of  circumvallation,  mentions 
! the  monument  of  Ananus  in  this  part  (v.  12.  § 2)  ; 
which  n.onument  has  lately  been  identified  with  an 
ancient  rock-grave  of  a higher  class, — the  Aceldama 
of  ecclesiastical  tradition, — a little  below  the  ruins 
on  this  hill;  which  is  again  attested  to  be  “the  Potter’s 
I Field,”  by  a stratum  of  white  clay,  which  is  still 
1 worked.  (Schultz,  Jerusalem,  p.  39.) 

This  grave  is  one  of  a series  of  sepulchres  ex- 
cavated in  the  lower  part  of  this  hill  ; among  which 
are  several  bearing  Greek  inscriptions,  of  which  all 
that  is  clearly  intelligible  are  the  words  THC. 
An  AC.  CIWN.,  indicating  that  they  belonged  to 
inhabitants  or  communities  in  Jerusalem.  (See  the 
Inscriptions  in  Krafft,  and  the  comments  on  his 
decipherments  in  the  Holy  City,  Memoir,  pp.  56 
—60). 

Higher  up  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  is  a large  and 
1 very  ancient  pool,  now  called  the  Sultan’s  (Birhet-es- 
I Sultan),  from  the  fact  that  it  w as  repaired,  and  adorned 
' with  a handsome  fountain,  by  Sultan  Suliman  Ibn- 
i Selim,  1520 — 1566,  the  builder  of  the  present  city- 
l wall.  It  is,  however,  not  only  mentioned  in  the  medi- 
j aeval  notices  of  the  city, but  is  connected  by  Nehemiah 
I with  another  antiquity  in  the  vicinity,  called  En-nebi 
I Baud.  On  Mount  Sion,  immediately  above,  and  to 
i the  east  of  the  pool,  is  a large  and  irregular  mass  of 
building,  supposed  by  Christians,  Jews,  and  Moslems, 
to  contain  the  Tomb  of  David,  and  of  his  successors 
1 the  kings  of  Judah.  It  has  been  said  that  M.  de 
I Saulcy  has  attempted  an  elaborate  proof  of  the  iden- 
i tity  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  at  the  head  of  the 
I Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  with  the  Tomb  of  David. 
i His  theory  is  inadmissable  ; for  it  is  clear,  from  the 
! notices  of  Nehemiah,  that  the  Sepulchres  of  David 
w'ere  not  far  distant  from  the  Pool  of  “ Siloah,”  close 
: to  “ the  pool  thatwas  made ,”and,  consequently,  on  that 
part  of  Mount  Sion  where  they  are  now  shown.  (Ne- 
hem.  hi.  16 — 19.)  The  memory  of  David’s  tomb 
was  still  preserved  until  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(Josephus,  Ant.  xiii.  8.  § 4,  xvi.  7.  § 1 ; Acts,  ii.  29), 
j and  is  noticed  occasionally  in  the  middle  ages.  (See 
I Holy  City,  vol.  ii.  pp.  505 — 513.)  In  the  same  pile 
I of  buildings,  now  occupied  by  the  Moslems,  is  shown 
I the  Coenaculum  where  our  Lord  is  said  to  have  in- 
i stituted  the  Last  Supper.  Epiphanius  mentions  that 
j this  church  was  standing  when  Hadrian  visited  Jeru- 
I Salem  (Pond,  et  Mens.  cap.  xiv.),  and  there  St.  Cyril 
delivered  some  of  his  catechetical  lectures  (Catech. 
xvi.  4).  It  was  in  this  part  of  the  Upper  City  that 
Titus  spared  the  houses  and  city  wall  to  form  bar- 
' racks  for  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison.  (Vide  sup.) 
j Above  the  Pool  of  the  Sultan,  the  Aqueduct  of 
I Pontius  Pilate,  already  mentioned,  crosses  the  Valley 
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of  Hinnom  on  nine  low  arches;  and,  being  carried 
along  the  side  of  Mount  Sion,  crosses  the  Tyropoeon 
by  the  causeway  into  the  Haram.  The  water  is  con- 
veyed from  Etham,  or  the  Pools  of  Solomon,  about 
two  miles  south  of  Bethlehem.  (Josephus,  B.  J.  ii.  9. 
§4.) 

The  mention  of  this  aqueduct  recalls  a notice  of 
Strabo,  which  has  been  perpetually  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  the  city;  viz.,  that  it  was  ivrhs  fier  fij'OSpou 

durhs  Se  irarTcK&s  Si\j/7]p6u aurh  piku  et'vSpou, 

T^v  8e  KVK\cp  Xvirpav  Kal  6.Pv8pov. 

(xvi.  p.  723.)  Whence  this  abundant  supply  was 
derived  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  imagine,  as,  of 
course,  the  aqueduct  just  mentioned  would  be  im- 
mediately cut  off  in  case  of  siege ; and,  without 
this,  the  inhabitants  of  the  modern  city  are  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  rain-water.  But  the  accounts 
of  the  various  sieges,  and  the  other  historical  notices, 
as  well  as  existing  remains,  all  testify  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  a copious  source  of  living  water  in- 
troduced into  the  city  from  without,  by  extensive 
subterranean  aqueducts.  The  subject  requires,  and 
would  repay,  a more  accurate  and  careful  investiga- 
tion. (See  Holy  City,  vol.  ii,  p.  453 — 505.) 

Besides  the  other  authorities  cited  or  referred  to 
in  the  course  of  this  article,  the  principal  modern 
sources  for  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— Dr.  Robinson’s  Biblical  Researches,  vols. 
i.  and  ii ; Williams’s  Holy  City;  Dr.  Wilson’s  Lands  of 
the  Bible;  Dr. E.  G.  Schultz,  Jerusalem;  W.  Krafft, 
Die  Topographie  Jerusalems;  Carl  Ritter,  Die  Erd- 
hunde  von  Asien,  ^c.,  Paldstina,  Berlin,  1852,  pp, 
297 — 508:  Dr.  Titus  Tobler,  Golgotha,  1851;  Die 
Siloahquelle  und  die  Oelberg,  1852;  Denhbldtter  aus 
Jerusalem,  1853;  F.  de  Saulcy,  Foya^e  autour  de  la 
Mer  Morte,  tom.  2.  [G.  W.] 


IGILGILI  Ptol. : Jijeli),  a sea-port  of 

Mauretania  Caesariensis,  on  the  Sinus  Numidicus, 
made  a Roman  colony  by  Augustus.  It  stands  on 
a headland,  on  the  E.  side  of  which  a natural  road- 
stead is  formed  by  a reef  of  rocks  running  parallel 
to  the  shore;  and  it  was  probably  in  ancient  times 
the  emporium  of  the  surrounding  country.  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  18;  Plin.  v.  2.  s.  1 ; Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 11; 
Ammian.  Marc.  xxix.  5 ; Tab.  Peut. ; Shaw,  Tra- 
vels, p.  45;  ^arih,  Wanderimgen,4'C.,  p.  66.)  [P.S.] 
IGILIUM  (Giglio),  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
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Etruria,  directly  opposite  to  the  Mons  Argentai'ius 
and  the  port  of  Cosa.  It  is,  next  to  llva,  the  most 
considerable  of  the  islands  near  the  coast  of  Etruria, 
being  6 miles  long  by  about  3 in  breadth,  and  con- 
sists of  a group  of  mountains  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion. Hence  Kutilius  speaks  of  its  “ silvosa  cacu- 
mina.”  (Jtin.  i.  325.)  From  that  author  we  learn 
that,  when  Rome  was  taken  by  Alaric  (a.  d.  410),  a 
number  of  fugitives  from  the  city  took  refuge  in 
Igilium,  the  insular  position  of  which  adbrded  them 
complete  security.  Caesar  also  mentions  it,  during 
the  Civil  War,  in  conjunction  with  the  neighbouring 
port  of  Cosa,  as  furnishing  a few  vessels  to  Domi- 
tius,  with  which  that  general  sailed  for  Massilia. 
(Cues.  B.  C.  i.  34 ; Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12  ; Mela,  ii.  7. 
§ 19.)  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  was  inhabited 
in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times.  [E.  H.  B.j 
IGLE'TES,  IGNE'TES.  [Hispania.] 
IGULLIO'NES,  in  European  Sarmatia,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  as  lying  between  the  Stavani  and  Cois- 
toboci,  and  to  the  east  of  the  Venedi  (iii.  5.  § 21). 
Now  the  Stavani  lay  south  of  the  Galindae  and 
Sudini,  populations  of  which  the  locality  is  known  to 
be  that  of  the  Galinditae  and  Sudovitae  of  the  middle 
ages,  i.  e.  the  parts  about  the  Spirding-see  in  East 
Prussia.  This  would  place  the  Igulhones  in  the 
southern  part  of  Lithuania^  or  in  parts  of  Grodno, 
Podolia,  and  Volhynia,  in  the  country  of  the  Jazwingi 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  — there  or  thereabouts. 
Zeuss  has  allowed  himself  to  consider  some  such  form 
as  ’iTuyy'icoves  as  the  truer  reading;  and,  so  doing, 
identifies  the  names,  as  well  as  the  localities,  of  the 
two  populations  (^iTvyyiwv,  Jacwing'), — the  varieties 
of  form  being  very  numerous.  The  Jacwings  were 
Lithuanians — Lithuanians  as  opposed  to  Slavonians  ; 
and  in  this  lies  their  ethnological  importance,  inas- 
much as  the  southward  extension  of  that  branch  of 
the  Sarmatian  stock  is  undetermined.  (See  Zeuss, 
s.  V.  Jazwingi.')  [E.  G.  L.] 

lGU'VIUi\I('l7oui'oi/:  EJi/i.  Iguvinus ; Gubhio),  an 
ancient  and  important  town  of  Umbria,  situated  on 
the  W.  slope  of  the  Apennines,  but  not  tar  from 
their  central  ridge,  and  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Fla- 
minia.  Its  existence  as  an  ancient  Umbrian  city  is 
sufiiciently  attested  by  its  coins,  as  well  as  by  a re- 
markable monument  presently  to  be  noticed ; but  we 
find  no  mention  of  it  in  history  previous  to  the  period 
of  its  subjection  to  Rome,  and  we  only  learn  inci- 
dentally from  Cicero  that  it  enjoyed  the  privileged 
condition  of  a “ foederata  civitas,”  and  that  the  terms 
of  its  treaty  were  of  a highly  favourable  character. 
(Cic.  pro  Balb.  20,  where  the  reading  of  the  older 
editions,  “ Fulginatium,”  is  certainly  erroneous:  see 
Orelli,  ad  loc.)  The  first  mention  of  its  name  oc- 
curs in  Livy  (xlv.  43,  where  there  is  no  doubt  we 
should  read  Iguvium  for  “ Igiturvium  ”)  as  the  place 
selected  by  the  Roman  senate  for  the  confinement  of 
the  Illyrian  king  Gentius  and  his  sons,  when  the 
people  of  Spoletium  refused  to  receive  them.  Its 
natural  strength  of  position,  which  was  evidently  the 
cause  of  its  selection  on  this  occasion,  led  also  to  its 
bearing  a conspicuous  part  in  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  when  it  was 
occupied  by  the  praetor  Minucius  Thermus  with  five 
cohorts;  but  on  the  approach  of  Curio  with  three 
cohorts,  Thermus,  who  was  apprehensive  of  a re- 
volt of  the  citizens,  abandoned  the  town  without 
resistance.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  12;  Cic.  ad  Att.  vii.  13, 
b.)  Under  the  Roman  dominion  Iguvium  seems  to 
have  lapsed  into  the  condition  of  an  ordinary  mu- 
nicipal town:  we  find  it  noticed  in  an  inscription  as 
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one  of  the  “ xv.  populi  Umbriae  ” (Orell.  Inscr.  98)> 
as  well  as  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  (Plin.  iii,  14,  s.  19 ; 
Ptol.  iii.  1,  § 53),  and  it  is  probable  that  in  Strabo 
also  we  should  read  '\yoviov  for  the  corrupt  name 
''iTovpov  of  the  MSS.  and  earlier  editions.  (Strab. 

V.  p.  227 ; Cluver.  Ital.  p.  626.)  But  its  secluded 
position  in  the  mountains,  and  at  a distance  of  some 
miles  from  the  line  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  was  pro- 
bably unfavourable  to  its  prosperity,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  a place  of  much  importance. 
Silius  Italicus  speaks  of  it  as  very  subject  to  fogs 
(viii.  459).  It  early  became  the  see  of  a bishop, 
and  retained  its  episcopal  rank  throughout  the  middle 
ages,  when  it  rose  to  be  a place  of  considerably  more 
importance  than  it  had  enjoyed  under  the  Roman 
empire. 

The  modern  city  of  Gvbbio  contains  no  ruins  of 
ancient  date ; but  about  8 miles  to  the  E.  of  it,  at  a 
place  now  called  La  Schieggia,  on  the  line  of  the 
ancient  Flaminian  Way,  and  just  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  pass  by  which  it  crosses  the  main  ridge 
of  the  Apennines,  some  vestiges  of  an  ancient  temple 
are  still  visible,  which  are  supposed  with  good  reason 
to  be  those  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Apenninus. 
This  is  represented  in  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana  as 
existing  at  the  highest  point  of  the  pass,  and  is 
noticed  also  by  Claudian  in  describing  the  progress 
of  Honorius  along  the  Flaminian  Way.  (Claudian, 
de  VI.  Cons.  Hon.  504;  Tab.  Pent.)  The  oracle 
consulted  by  the  emperor  Claudius  “ in  Apennino  ” 
(Treb.  Poll.  Claud.  10)  may  perhaps  have  reference 
to  the  same  spot.  Many  bronze  idols  and  other 
small  objects  of  antiquity  have  been  found  near  the 
ruins  in  question  ; but  a far  more  important  dis-  ^ 
covery,  made  on  the  same  site  in  1444,  M'as  that  of  I 
the  celebrated  tables  of  bronze,  commonly  known  as 
the  Tabulae  Eugubinae,  which  are  still  preserved  in 
the  city  of  Gubbio.  These  tables,  which  are  seven 
in  number,  contain  long  inscriptions,  four  of  which 
are  in  Etruscan  characters,  two  in  Latin,  and  one 
partially  in  Etrascan  and  partially  in  Latin  cha- 
racters; but  the  langimge  is  in  all  cases  apparently 
the  same,  and  is  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the 
genuine  Etruscan  monuments  on  the  one  hand,  as  - 
well  as  from  Latin  on  the  other,  though  exhibiting 
strong  traces  of  affinity  with  the  older  Ltitin  forms, 
as  well  as  with  the  existing  remains  of  the  Oscan 
dialects.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  language 
which  we  here  find  is  that  of  the  Umbrians  them- 
selves, who  are  represented  by  all  ancient  writers  as 
nationally  distinct  both  from  the  Etruscans  and  the 
Sabellian  races.  The  ethnological  and  linguistic 
inferences  from  these  important  monuments  will  be 
more  fully  considered  under  the  article  Umbuia,  It 
is  only  of  late  years  that  they  have  been  investigated 
with  care;  early  antiquaries  having  formed  the  most 
extravagant  theories  as  to  their  meaning : Lanzi  had 
the  merit  of  first  pointing  out  that  they  evidently 
related  only  to  certain  sacrificial  and  other  religious 
rites  to  be  celebrated  at  the  temple  of  Jupiter  by  the 
Iguvians  themselves  and  some  neighbouring  com- 
munities. The  interpretation  has  since  been  carried 
out,  as  far  as  our  imperfect  knowledge  will  permit, 
by  Lepsius,  Grotefend,  and  still  more  recently  in  the 
elaborate  work  of  Aufrecht  and  Kirchhoff.  (Lanzi, 
Saggio  di  Lingua  Etrusca,  vol.  iii.  pp.  657 — 768  ; 
Lepsius,  de  Tabulis  Eugubinis,  1833  ; Inscriptiones 
Umbrica^  et  Oscae,  Lips.  1841;  Grotefend,  Rudi- 
menta  Linguae  Umbricae,  Hannov.  1835 — 1839; 
Aufrecht  u.  Kirchhoft',  Die  Umbrischen  Sprach. 
Denkviuler,  4to.  Berlin,  1849.)  In  the  still  ira- 
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I perfect  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  inscriptions  in 
I question,  it  is  somewhat  hazardous  to  draw  from 
i them  positive  conclusions  as  to  proper  names;  but  it 
I seems  that  we  may  fairly  infer  the  mention  of  several 
i small  towns  or  communities  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
j bourliood  of  Iguvium.  These  were,  however,  in  all 
i probability  not  independent  communities,  but  pagi, 

I or  villages  dependent  upon  Iguvium  itself.  Of  this 
1 description  were;  Akerunia  or  Acerronia  (probably 
answering  to  the  Latin  Aquilonia),  Clavernia  (in 
I Lat.  Clavenna),  Curia  or  Cureia,  Casilum,  Juviscum, 
i Museia,  Pierium  (?),  Tarsina,  and  Trebla  or  Trepla. 
i The  last  of  these  evidently  corresponds  to  the  Latin 
! name  Trebia  or  Trebula,  and  may  refer  to  the  Um- 
brian town  of  that  name : the  Cureiati  of  the  inscrip- 
I tion  are  evidently  the  same  with  the  Curiates  of 
Pliny,  mentioned  by  him  among  the  extinct  com- 
munities of  Umbria  (Plin.  iii,  14.  s.  19);  w'hile  the 
I names  of  Museia  and  Casilum  are  said  to  be  still 
, retained  by  two  villages  called  Museia  and  Casilo  in 
I the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Gubbio.  Chiaserna, 
another  neighbouring  village,  is  perhaps  the  Claverna 
I of  the  Tables. 

' The  coins  of  Iguvium,  which  are  of  bronze,  and  of 
large  size  (so  that  they  must  be  anterior  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  Italian  As),  have  the  legend  ikvvini, 
which  is  probably  the  original  form  of  the  name,  and 
is  found  in  the  Tables,  though  we  here  meet  also 
with  the  softened  and  probably  later  form  “ Ijovina,” 
or  “ liovina.”  [E.  H.  B.] 

ILA,  in  Scotland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3. 
§ 5)  as  the  first  river  south  of  the  Berubium  Pro- 
montorium  = F»r/A  of  Dornoch.  [K.  G.  L.] 
ILARAU'GATAE.  [Hispania;  Ilergetes.] 
ILARCU'RIS.  [Carpetani.] 

ILARGUS,  a river  of  Rhaetia  Secunda,  flowing 
from  w'est  to  east,  and  emptying  itself  into  the 
Danube.  (Pedo  Albinov.  Eleg.  ad  Liv.  386,  where 
the  common  reading  is  Itargus  ; others  read  Isargus, 
and  regard  it  as  the  same  as  the  river  Atagis 
(^'Arayis)  mentioned  by  Strabo,  iv.  p.  207,  with 
Groskurd’s  note,  vol.  i.  p.  356.)  It  would,  however, 
apijear  that  Ilargus  and  Isargus  were  two  different 
rivers,  since  in  later  writers  we  find,  with  a slight 
cliange,  a river  Ililara  (^Vita  S.  Magni,  18),  answer- 
ing to  the  modem  Iller,  and  another,  Ysarche  (Act. 
S.  Cassiani,  ap.  Resell.  Annul.  Sabion.  iv.  7),  the 
modern  Eisach^  which  flows  in  a southern  direction, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  Athesis.  [L.  S.] 
ILA'TTIA  (lAaTTta,  Polyb.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.), 
a town  of  Crete,  which  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Elatus  of  Pliny  (iv.  12).  Some  editions  read 
Clatus,  incorrectly  classed  by  him  among  the  inland 
towns.  (Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  432.)  [E.  B.  J.j 

ILDUM.  [Edetani.] 

ILEI.  [Hermione.] 

ILEOSCA.  [OscA.] 

ILERCA'OJ^ES  (lAep/cctoi'ey,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §§  16, 
64;  Ilercaonenses,  Liv.  xxii.  21;  Illurgavonenses, 
Caes.  B.  C.  i.  60 ; in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
Spanish  names,  the  c and  g are  interchangeable),  a 
people  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  occupying  that 
portion  of  the  sea-coast  of  Edetania  which  lay 
between  the  rivers  Uduba  and  Iberus.  Their 
exact  boundaries  appear  to  have  been  a little  to  the 
N.  of  each  of  these  rivers.  They  possessed  the  toVn 
of  Dertosa  (Tortosa),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Iberas, 
and  it  was  their  chief  city.  [Dertosa.]  Their 
other  towns,  accorfing  to  Ptolemy,  were : — Adeba 
(’'ASega  ; Amposta .?),  Tiariulia  (TiapiovXia  : 
Teari  Julienses,  ap.  Piin.  iii.  3.  s.  4:  Trayguerd), 
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Biscargts  (BiaKopyis ; Biscargitani  civ.  Rom., 
Plin.  : Berms'),  Sigarra  (^iya^pa : Segarra, 
Marca,  Hisp.  ii.  8),  Carthago  Vetus  (Kapxnbwv 
ttoAoio  : Carta  Vieja,  Marca,  ibid.),  and  Theava 
(06aoa).  Ukert  also  assigns  to  them,  on  the  N.  of 
the  Iberus,  Traja  Capita,  Oleastrum,  Tarraco, 
and  other  places,  which  seem  clearly  to  have  belonged 
to  the  CosETANi.  The  name  of  their  country, 
Ilercavonia,  occurs  on  the  coins  of  their  city 
Ibera.  [P.  S.] 

ILERDA  (’lA/pSo,  and  rarely  El\4pSa ; Hilerda, 
Auson.  Epist.  xxv.  59  : Eth.  'iKepShai,  Ilerdenses; 
Lerida),  the  chief  city  of  the  Ilergetes,  in  His- 
pania Tarraconensis,  is  a place  of  considerable  im- 
portance, historically  as  well  as  geographically.  It 
stood  upon  an  eminence,  on  the  right  (W.)  bank  of 
the  river  SicoRis  (Segre),  the  principal  tributary  of 
the  Ebro,  and  some  distance  above  its  confluence 
with  the  CiNGA  (^Cinca);  thus  commanding  the 
countiy  between  those  rivers,  as  well  as  the  great 
road  from  Tarraco  to  the  NW.  of  Spain,  which  here 
crossed  the  Sicoris.  {liin.  Ant.  pp.  391,  452.) 
Its  situation  (^propter  ipsius  loci  opportunitatem, 
Caes.  B.  C.  i.  38)  induced  the  legates  of  Pompey  in 
Spain  to  make  it  the  key  of  their  defence  against 
Caesar,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Civil  War  (b.  c.  49). 
Afranius  and  Petreius  threw  themselves  into  the 
place  with  five  legions;  and  their  siege  by  Caesar 
himself,  as  narrated  in  his  own  words,  forms  one  of 
the  most  interesting  passages  of  military  history. 
The  resources  exhibited  by  the  great  general,  in  a 
contest  where  the  formation  of  the  district  and  the 
very  elements  of  nature  seemed  in  league  with  his 
enemies,  have  been  compared  to  those  displayed  by 
the  great  Duke  before  Badajoz  ; but  no  epitome  can 
do  justice  to  the  campaign.  It  ended  by  the  capitu- 
lation of  Afi-anius  and  Petreius,  who  were  conquered 
as  much  by  Caesar’s  generosity  as  by  his  strategy. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  i.  38,  et  seq. ; Flor.  iv.  12;  Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  42  ; Veil.  Pat.  ii.  42  ; Suet.  Caes.  34 ; 
hviCSL'n,  Pharsal.  iv.  11,  144.)  Under  the  empire, 
Ilerda  was  a very  flourishing  city,  and  a muni- 
cipium.  It  had  a fine  stone  bx’idge  over  the  Sicoris, 
on  the  foundations  of  which  the  existing  bridge 
is  built.  In  the  time  of  Ausonius  the  city  had 
fallen  into  decay;  but  it  rose  again  into  importance 
in  the  middle  ages.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  161  ; Herat. 
Epist.  i.  20.  13;  coins,  ap.  Florez,  Med.  ii.  pp.  451, 
646,  iii.  p.  73;  Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  44,  Suppl.  vol.  i. 
p.  89;  Sestini,  pp.  161,  166;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p. 
51.)  [P.  S.] 


ILERGETES  QWiprnrts,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 68;  Liv. 
xxi.  23,  61,  xxii.  22;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  ^iXovpyrjTes, 
Polyb.  iii.  35)  or  ILE'RGETAE  ('IXepyerat,  Strab. 
iii.  p.  161 ; doubtless  the  'IXapavydrai  of  Hecataeu.>^, 
ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  a people  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  extending  on  the  N.  of  the  Iberus  (Ebro) 
from  the  river  Gallicus  (Gallego)  to  both  banks  of 
the  Sicoris  (Segre),  and  as  far  E.  as  the  Rubp.i- 
CATUS  (Llobregat)]  and  having  for  neighbours  the 
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Edetani  and  Celtiberi  on  the  S.,  the  Vascones 
on  the  W.,  on  the  N.  and  NE.  the  small  peoples  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  as  the  Jaccetani,  Cas- 
TELLANi,  Ausetani,  and  Cerretani,  and  on  the 
SE.  the  CosETANi.  Besides  Ilerda,  their  chief 
cities  were:  — the  colony  of  Celsa  (Velilla,  near 
Xdsa),  OsCA  (Huesca),  famous  in  the  story  of  Ser- 
torius;  and  Athanagia,  which  Livy  (xxi.  61) 
makes  their  capital,  but  which  no  other  writer  names. 
On  the  great  road  from  Italy  into  the  N.  of  Spain, 
reckoning  from  Tarraco,  stood  Ilerda,  62  M.  P. ; 
Tolous,  32  M.  P.,  in  the  conventus  of  Caesar- 
augusta,  and  with  the  civitas  Komana  (Plin.);  Per- 
TUSA,  18  M.  P.  (^Pertiisa,  on  the  Alcanadre);  OscA, 
19  M,  P.,  whence  it  was  46  M.  P.  to  Caesaraugusta 
(^Itin.  Ant.  p.  391). 

On  a loop  of  the  same  road,  starting  from 
Caesaraugusta,  were:  — Gallicum,  15  M.  P.,  on 
the  river  Gallicus  (^Zunra,  on  the  Gallego)  ; 
Bortinae,  18  M.  P.  (Bovpriva,  Ptol.:  Tori- 

nos);  OscA,  12  M.  P.;  Caus,  29  M.  P.;  Mendi- 
cuLEiA,  19  M.  P.  (probably  Monzo7i);  Ilerda, 
22  M.  P.  (7<m.  Ant.  pp.  451,  452).  On  the  road 
from  Caesaraugusta,  up  the  valley  of  the  Gallicus, 
to  Benearnum  (Orthes)  in  Gallia,  were.  Forum 
Gallorum,  30  M.  P.  (Gun'ea),  and  Ebellinum, 
22  M.  P.  whence  it  was  24  M.  P.  to  the  sum- 

mit of  the  pass  over  the  Pyrenees  {Itin.Ant.  p.452). 
Besides  these  places,  Ptolemy  mentions  Bergusia 
Bepyovcria  : Balaguer'),  on  the  Sicoris  ; Bergidum 
(Bep7t5oj/);  Erga  ('EpYo);  SUCCOSA  (2ouK«(i3(ra); 
Gai.lica  Fla  via  (roAAj/ca  4>Aaovia  : Fraga  ?)  ; 
and  Orgia  (’np«ta,  prob.  Oi'gagnd),  a name  also 
found  on  coins  (Sestini,  3fed.  Isp.  p.  99),  while 
the  same  coins  bear  the  name  of  Aesones,  and  in- 
scriptions found  near  the  Sicoris  have  Aesonensis 
and  Jessonensis  (Muratori,  Nov.  Hies.  p.  1021, 
Nos.  2,  3 ; Spoil,  Misc.  Erud.  Ant.  p.  188),  with 
which  the  Gessorienses  of  Pliny  may  perhaps 
have  some  connection.  Bersical  is  mentioned  on 
coins  (Sestini,  p.  107),  and  Octogesa  (prob.  La 
Granja,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Segre  and  the 
Ebro)  by  Caesar  (B.  C7.  i.  61  ; Ukert,  Vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
pp.  450—453).  [P.  S.] 

ILE'SIUM.  [Eilesium.] 

PLICI  or  IL'LICI  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  401  ; 'IKikms 
^ 'IWiKis,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 62  : Elche),  an  inland  city 
of  the  Contestani,  but  near  the  coast,  on  which  it 
had  a port  {^IWiKiravhs  Ptol.  1.  c.  ^ 14), 

lying  just  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  formed  by  the 
Pr.  Saturni  and  Dianium,  which  was  called  Illici- 
tanus  Sinus.  The  city  itself  stood  at  the  distance 
of  52  M.  P.  from  Carthago  Nova,  on  the  great  road 
to  Tarraco  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  401),  and  was  a Colonia 
imrmmis,  with  the  jus  Jtalicum  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ; 
Paulus,  Dig.  viii.  de  Gens.).  Its  coins  are  extant 
of  the  period  of  the  empire  (Florez,  Med.  de  Esp. 
vol.  ii.  p.  458;  Sestini,  p.  166;  Mionnet,  vol.  i. 
p.  45,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  90;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  51). 
Pliny  adds  to  his  mention  of  the  place : in  earn 
contrihuuntur  Icositani.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  pp. 
402,  403.)  [P.  S.] 

ILIENSES  (TAtets,  Pans.),  a people  of  the  inte- 
rior of  Sardinia,  who  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  considerable  of  the  mountain  tribes  in  that 
island.  Mela  calls  them  “ antiquissimi  in  ea  popu- 
loruin,”  and  Pliny  also  mentions  them  among  the 
“ celeberrimi  populorum”  of  Sardinia.  (Mel.  ii.  7. 
§ 19  ; Plin.  iii.  7.  s.  13.)  Pausanias,  who  terms 
them  ’lAiei?,  distinctly  ascribes  to  them  a Trojan 
origin,  and  derives  them  from  a portion  of  the  com- 
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panions  of  Aeneas,  who  settled  in  the  island,  and 
remained  there  in  quiet  until  they  were  compelled 
by  the  Africans,  who  subsequently  occupied  the 
coasts  of  Sardinia,  to  take  refuge  in  the  more  rugged 
and  inaccessible  mountain  districts  of  the  interior. 
(Pans.  X.  17.  § 7.)  This  tale  has  evidently  ori- 
ginated in  the  resemblance  of  the  name  of  Ilienses,  in 
the  form  which  the  Romans  gave  it,  to  that  of  the 
Trojans;  and  the  latter  part  of  the  story  was  in- 
vented to  account  for  the  apparent  anomaly  of  a 
people  that  had  come  by  sea  dwelling  in  the  interior 
of  the  island.  What  the  native  name  of  the  Ilienses 
was,  we  know  not,  and  we  are  wholly  in  the  dark  as 
to  their  real  origin  or  ethnical  afiinities : but  their 
existence  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  tribes  of 
the  interior  at  the  period  of  the  Roman  conquest,  is 
well  ascertained  ; and  they  are  repeatedly  mentioned 
by  Livy  as  contending  against  the  supremacy  of 
Rome.  Their  first  insurrection,  in  b.c.  181,  was 
repressed,  rather  than  put  down,  by  the  praetor 
M.Pinarius;  and  in  b.c.  178,  the  Ilienses  and  Balari, 
in  conjunction,  laid  waste  all  the  more  fertile  and 
settled  parts  of  the  island  ; and  were  even  able  to 
meet  the  consul  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus  in  a pitched 
battle,  in  which,  however,  they  were  defeated  with 
heavy  loss.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year 
they  appear  to  have  been  reduced  to  complete  sub- 
mission ; and  their  name  is  not  again  mentioned  in 
history.  (Liv.  xl.  19,34,  xli.  6,  12,  17.) 

The  situation  and  limits  of  the  territory  occupied 
by  the  Ilienses,  cannot  be  determined  : but  we  find 
them  associated  with  the  Balari  and  Corsi,  as  inha- 
biting the  central  and  mountainous  districts  of  the 
island.  Their  name  is  not  found  in  Ptolemy,  though 
he  gives  a long  list  of  the  tribes  of  the  interior. 

Many  writers  have  identified  the  Ilienses  with  the 
lolaenses  or  lolai,  who  are  also  placed  in  the  interior 
of  Sardinia  ; and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were 
really  the  same  people,  but  ancient  authors  certainly 
make  a distinction  between  the  two.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ILIGA.  [Helice.] 

I'LIPA.  1.  (*'lAt7Ta,  Strab.  iii.  pp.  141,  seq. ; 
’lAAtTTa  ^ Eouira  neyaKg,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 13 ; Ilipa 
cognomine  Ilia,  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3,  according  to  t lie- 
corrupt  reading  which  Sillig’s  last  edition  retains 
for  want  of  a better:  some  give  the  epithet  in  the 
form  Ilpa  : Harduin  reads  Ilia,  on  the  authority  ot 
an  inscription,  which  is  almost  certainly  spurious, 
ap.  Gruter,  pp.  351,305,  and  Muratori,  p.  1002), 
a city  of  the  Turdetani,  in  Hispania  Baetica,  be- 
longing to  the  conventus  of  Hispalis.  It  stood  upon 
the  right  bank  of  the  Baetis  {Guadalquivir),  700 
stadia  from  its  mouth,  at  the  point  up  to  which  the 
river  was  navigable  for  vessels  of  small  burthen, 
and  where  the  tides  were  no  longer  discernible. 
[Baetis.]  On  this  and  other  grounds  it  has  been 
identified  with  the  Roman  ruins  near  Penajhr. 
There  were  great  silver  mines  in  its  neighbourhood. 
(Strab.  1.  c.,  and  pp.  174, 175  ; Plin.  1.  c.;  Itin.Ant. 
p.  41 1 ; Liv.  XXXV.  1 ; Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  vii. 
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p.  222,  vol.  ix.  p.  24,  vol.  xii.  p.  52  ; Morales, 
Antig.  p.  88  ; Mentelle,  Esp.  Anc.  p.  243  ; Coins 
ap.  Florez,  Med.  de  Esp.  vol.  ii.  p.  468,  vol.  iii. 
p.  79  ; Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  15,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  28 ; 
Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  22  ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  374.) 

2.  [ILIPLA.]  [P.  S.] 

I'LIPLA  (Coins  ; Ilipa,  Itin.  Ant.  p.  432  ; 
probably  the  ’lAAtVonAa  of  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 12  : 
Niebla),  a city  of  the  Turdetani,  in  the  W.  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  high  road  from  Hispalis  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Anas.  (Caro,  Antig.  Hisp.  iii.  81  ; 

(Coins  ap.  Florez,  Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  471;  Mionnet, 
vol.  i.  p.  16,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  29  ; Sestini,  p.  53; 
Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  22.)  [P.  S.] 

i ILI'PULA.  1.  Surnamed  Laus  by  Pliny  (iii.  1. 
s.  3),  and  Magna  by  Ptolemy  (’lAAiTrovAa  peyaAg, 
ii.  4.  § 12),  a city  of  the  Turduli,  in  Baetica,  be- 
tween the  Baetis  and  * the  coast,  perhaps  Loxa. 
(Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  363.) 

2.  Minou  (prob.  Olvera  or  Lepe  di  Ronda^  near 
Carmona'),  a tributary  town  of  the  Turdetani,  in 
Hispania  Baetica,  belonging  to  the  conventus  of 
Hispalis,  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3 ; . Sestini,  Med.  Esp. 
t p.  54.)  [P.  S.] 

ILI'PULA  MONS  (’lAiTToi/Aa),  a range  of  moun- 
tains in  Baetica,  S.  of  the  Baetis,  mentioned  only  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  4.  § 1 5),  and  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  by  others  the  Sierra  de  Alhama 
or  the  Alpvjam'as.  [P.  S.] 

TLISSUS.  [Attica,  p.  323,  a.] 

ILISTlvA  (^WiffTpa  : Illisera),  a town  in  Ly- 
caonia,  on  the  road  from  Laranda  to  Isaura,  which  is 
still  in  existence.  (Hierocl.  p.  675  ; Concil.  Ephes. 
p.  534 ; Concil.  Chahed.  p.  674 ; Hamilton, Researches, 
vol.ii.p.324  ; Leake,  Asia  Miner,  p.  102.)  [L.  S.] 
ILITHYIA  (Ei\€i0vias  n6\is,  Strab.  xviii.  p. 
817;  ElAgdvias,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 73),  a town  of  the 
Egyptian  Heptanomis,  30  miles  NE.  of  Apollinopolis 
i Magna.  It  was  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Nile,  in  lat.  25°  3'  N.  According  to  Plutarch  {Isis 
et  Osir.  c.  73),  llithyia  contained  a temple  dedicated 
to  Bubastis,  to  whom,  as  to  the  Taurian  Artemis, 
human  victims  were,  even  at  a comparatively  recent 
period,  sacrificed.  A bas-relief  (Minutoi,  p.  394, 

! .seq.)  discovered  in  the  temple  of  Bubastis  at  El- 
I Kab,  representing  such  a sacrifice,  seems  to  confirm 
I Plutarch’s  statement.  The  practice  of  human  sacri- 
; fice  among  the  Aegyptians  is,  indeed,  called  in  ques- 
1 tion  by  Herodotus  (ii.  45) ; yet  that  it  once  prevailed 
among  them  is  rendered  probable  by  Manetho’s  state- 
ment of  a king  named  Amosis  having  abolished  the 
custom, and  substituted  a waxen  image  for  the  human 
victim.  (Porphyr.  de  Abstinent,  ii.  p.  223;  Euseb. 
Praep.  Evang.  iv.  16;  corap.  Ovid,  Fast.  v.  621.) 
The  singularity  in  Plutarch’s  story  is  the  recent 
date  of  the  imputed  sacrifices.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ILITURGIS.  [Illiturgis.] 

I'LIUM,  I'LIOS  (^lAiov,  "lAios  : Eth.  ’lAieus, 
f.  ’lAids);  sometimes  also  called  Troja  (Tpota), 
whence  the  inhabitants  are  commonly  called  Tpoies, 
and  in  the  Latin  writers  Trojani.  The  existence  of 
this  city,  to  which  we  commonly  give  the  name  of 
Troy,  cannot  be  doubted  any  more  than  the  simple 
fact  of  the  Trojan  War,  which  was  believed  to  have 
ended  with  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  city, 
after  a war  of  ten  years,  b.  c.  1184.  Troy  was  the 
principal  city  of  the  country  called  Troas.  As  the 
city  has  been  the  subject  of  curious  inquiry,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  collect  and  analyse  the  statements 
of  the  ancient  writers  ; and  to  follow  up  this  discus- 
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sion  by  an  account  of  the  investigations  of  modern 
travellers  and  scholars  to  identify  the  site  of  the 
famous  city.  Our  most  ancient  authority  are  tlie 
Homeric  poems  ; but  we  must  at  the  very  outset 
remark,  that  we  cannot  look  upon  the  poet  in  every 
respect  as  a careful  and  accurate  topographer ; but 
that,  admitting  his  general  accuracy,  there  may  yet 
be  points  on  which  he  cannot  be  taken  to  account  as 
if  it  had  been  his  professed  object  to  communicate 
information  on  the  topography  of  Troy. 

The  city  of  Ilium  was  situated  on  a rising  ground, 
somewdiat  above  the  plain  between  the  rivei-s  Sca- 
mander  and  Simois,  at  a distance,  as  Strabo  as.serts, 
of  42  stadia  from  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont.  (Horn. 
II.  XX.  216,  fol. ; Strab.  xiii.  p.  596.)  That  it  was 
not  quite  in  the  plain  is  cleiir  from  the  epithets 
gvepoeaaa,  ahreivri,  and  6<ppv6e(raa.  Behind  it,  on 
the  south-east,  there  rose  a hill,  forming  a branch  of 
Mount  Ida,  surmounted  by  the  acropolis,  called  Per- 
gamum  (to  Uepyapov,  Horn.  II.  iv.  508,  vi.  512  ; 
also  TO  Hepyapa,  Soph.  Phil.  347,  353,  611  ; or, 
7]  Uepyapos,  Horn.  II.  v.  446,  460.)  This  fortified 
acropolis  contained  not  only  all  the  temples  of  the 
gods  {II.  iv.  508,  V.  447,512,  vi.  88,  257,  xxii.  172, 
&c.),  but  also  the  palaces  of  Priam  and  his  sons, 
Hector  and  Paris  {II.  vi.  317,  370,  512,  vii.  345). 
The  city  must  have  had  many  gates,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  expression  irciaai  ttvAui  {II.  ii.  809, 
and  elsewhere),  but  only  one  is  mentioned  by  name, 
viz.,  the  ^Kaial  irvAai,  which  led  to  the  camp  of  the 
Greeks,  and  must  accordingly  have  been  on  the  north- 
W'est  part  of  the  city,  that  is,  the  part  just  opposite  the 
acropolis  {II.  iii.  145,  149,  263,  vi.  306,  392,  xvi. 
7 12,  &c.).  The  origin  of  this  name  of  the  “ left  gale” 
is  unknown,  though  it  may  possibly  have  reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  signs  in  the  heavens  were 
observed  ; for,  during  this  process,  tlie  priest  turned 
his  face  to  the  north,  so  that  the  north-west  would 
be  on  his  left  hand.  Certain  minor  objects  alluded 
to  in  the  Iliad,  such  as  the  tombs  of  Hus,  Aesyetes, 
and  Myrine,  the  Scopie  and  Erineus,  or  the  wild 
fig-tree,  we  ought  probably  not  attempt  to  urge 
very  strongly  : we  are,  in  fact,  prevented  from  at- 
tributing much  weight  to  them  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  inhabitants  of  New  Ilium,  who  believed  that 
their  town  stood  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  boasted 
that  they  could  show  close  to  their  walls  these  doubt- 
ful vestiges  of  antiquity.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  599.)  The 
W'alls  of  Ilium  are  described  as  lofty  and  strong,  and 
as  flanked  with  tow'ers ; they  were  fabled  to  have 
been  built  by  Apollo  and  Poseidon  {II.  i.  129,  ii. 
113,  288,  iii.  153,  384,  386,  vii.  452,  viii.  519). 
These  are  the  only  points  of  the  topography  of  Ilium 
derivable  from  the  Homeric  poems.  The  city  w'as  de- 
stroyed, according  to  the  common  tradition,  as  already 
remarked,  about  b.  c.  1184;  but  afterwards  we  hear 
of  a new  Ilium,  though  we  are  not  informed  when 
and  on  what  site  it  w’as  built.  Herodotus  (vii.  42) 
relates  that  Xerxes,  before  invading  Gi-eece,  offered 
sacrifices  to  Athena  at  Pergamum,  the  ancient  acro- 
polis of  Priam  ; but  this  does  not  quite  justify  the 
inference  that  the  new  town  of  Ilium  was  then 
already  in  existence,  and  all  that  we  can  conclude 
from  this  passage  is,  that  the  people  at  that  time 
entertained  no  doubt  as  to  the  sites  of  the  ancient  city 
and  its  acropolis.  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  601)  states  that 
Ilium  was  restored  during  the  last  dynasty  of  the 
Lydian  kings ; that  is,  before  the  subjugation  of 
Western  Asia  by  the  Persians  : and  both  Xenophon 
{Hellen.  i.  1.  § 4)  and  Scylax  (p.  35)  seem  to  speak 
of  Ilium  as  a town  actually  existing  in  their  days. 
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It  is  also  certain  that  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
New  Ilium  did  exist,  and  was  inhabited  by  Aeolians. 
(Demosth.  c.  Aristocr.  p.  671 ; Arrian,  Anab.  i,  11. 
§ 7 ; Strab.  xiii.  p.  593,  foil.)  This  new  town, 
which  is  distinguished  by  Strabo  from  the  famous 
ancient  city,  was  not  more  than  12  stadia,  or  less 
than  two  English  miles,  distant  from  the  sea,  and  was 
built  upon  the  spur  of  a projecting  edge  of  Ida, 
separating  the  basins  of  the  Scamander  and  Simois. 
It  was  at  first  a place  of  not  much  importance  (Strab. 
xiii.  pp.  593,  601),  but  increased  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  was  successively  extended  and  embellished 
by  Alexander,  Lysimachus,  and  Julius  Caesar. 
During  the  Mithridatic  War  New  Ilium  was  taken 
by  Fimbria,  in  B.  c.  85,  on  which  occasion  it  suffered 
greatly.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  594;  Appian,  Mithrid.  53; 
Liv.  Epit  Ixxxiii.)  It  is  said  to  have  been  once 
destroyed  before  that  time,  by  one  Charidemus 
(Pint.  Sertor.  1. ; Polyaen.  iii.  14)  ; but  we  neither 
know  when  this  happened,  nor  who  this  Charidemus 
M'as.  Sulla,  however,  favoured  the  town  extremely, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  rose,  under  the  Roman 
dominion,  to  considerable  prosperity,  and  enjoyed 
exemption  from  all  taxes.  (Plin.  v.  33.)  These  were 
the  advantages  which  the  place  owed  to  the  tradition 
that  it  occupied  the  identical  site  of  the  ancient  and 
holy  city  of  Troy  : foi-,  it  may  here  be  observed,  that 
no  ancient  author  of  Greece  or  Rome  ever  doubted 
the  identity  of  the  site  of  Old  and  New  Ilium  until 
the  time  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  and  Strabo,  who 
adopted  his  views  ; and  that,  even  afterwards,  the 
popular  belief  among  the  people  of  Ilium  itself,  as 
well  as  throughout  the  world  generally,  remained  as 
firmly  established  as  if  the  criticism  of  Demetrius 
and  Strabo  had  never  been  heard  of.  These  critics 
were  led  to  look  for  Old  Ilium  farther  inland,  because 
they  considered  the  space  between  New  Ilium  and  the 
coast  far  too  small  to  have  been  the  scene  of  all  the 
great  exploits  described  in  the  Iliad  ; and,  although 
they  are  obliged  to  own  that  not  a vestige  of  Old 
Ilium  was  to  be  seen  anywhere,  yet  they  assumed 
that  it  must  have  been  situated  about  42  stadia  from 
the  sea-coast.  They  accordingly  fixed  upon  a spot 
which  at  the  time  bore  the  name  of  T\teW  kco/xt]. 
This  view,  with  its  assumption  of  Old  and  New  Ilium 
as  two  distinct  places,  does  not  in  any  way  remove 
the  difficulties  which  it  is  intended  to  remove  ; for 
the  spaee  will  still  be  found  far  too  narrow,  not  to 
mention  that  it  demands  of  the  poet  what  can  be 
demanded  only  of  a geographer  or  an  historian.  On 
these  grounds  we,  in  common  with  the  general  belief 
of  all  antiquity,  which  has  also  found  able  ad^'oeates 
among  modem  critics,  assume  that  Old  and  New 
Ilium  occupied  the  same  site.  The  statements  in 
the  Iliad  which  appear  irreconcilable  with  this  viev/ 
will  disappear  if  ’W'e  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  to  do 
with  an  entirely  legendary  story,  which  is  little  con- 
cerned about  geographical  accuracy. 

The  site  of  New  Ilium  (according  to  our  view, 
identical  with  that  of  Old  Ilium)  is  acknowledged  by 
all  modern  inquirers  and  travellers  to  be  the  spot 
covered  with  ruins  now  called  Kissarlik,  between  the 
villages  of  Kum~kioi,  Kalli-fatli,  and  Tchiblak, 
a little  to  the  west  of  the  last-mentioned  place,  and 
not  far  from  the  point  where  the  Simois  once  joined 
the  Scamander.  Those  who  maintain  that  Old  Ilium 
was  situated  in  a different  locality  cannot,  of  course, 
be  expected  to  agree  in  their  opinions  as  to  its  actual 
site,  it  being  impossible  to  fix  upon  any  one  spot 
agreeing  in  every  particular  with  the  poet’s  descrip- 
tion. Respecting  the  nationality  of  the  inhabitants 
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of  Ilium,  we  shall  have  to  speak  in  the  article  Tuoas, 
(Comp.  Spohn,  de  AgroTrojano,  Lipsiae,  1814,  8vo.; 
Rennell,  Observations  on  the  Topography  of  the 
Plain  of  Troy,  London,  1814, 4to. ; Choiseul  -Gouffier, 
Voyage  Pittoresque  de  la  Grece,  Paris,  1820,  vol.  ii. 
p.  177,  foil.;  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  275,  foil.;  Grote, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  436,  foil.;  Eckenbrecher, 
ilber  die  Lage  des  Jlomerischen  Ilion,  Rhein.  Mus. 
Neue  Folge,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 — 49,  where  a very  good  plan 
of  the  district  of  Ilion  is  given.  See  also,  Welcker, 
Kleine  Schriften,  vol.  ii.  p.  1,  foil.;  C.  Maclaren, 
Dissertation  on  the  Topography  of  the  Trojan  War, 
Edinburgh,  1822;  Mauduit,  Decouvertes  dans  la 
Troiade,  ^c.,  Paris  & Londres,  1840.)  [L.  S.] 


ILLI'BERIS  QlWiSepis,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 11),  or 
ILLPBERI  LIBERINI  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3),  one  of 
the  chief  cities  of  the  Turduli,  in  Hispania  Baetica, 
between  the  Baetis  and  the  coast,  is  identified  by 
inscriptions  with  Granada.  It  is  probably  the 
Elibyrge  fE\t€vpyrj')  of  Stephanus  Byzantinns. 
(Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  277,  No.  3 ; Florez,  Esp.  S. 
vol.  V.  p.  4,  vol.  xii.  p.  81  ; Mentelle,  Geogr.  Comp. 
Esp.  Mod.  p.  163  ; Coins  ap.  Florez,  Med.  vol.  iii 
p.  75  ; Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  15,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  28 
Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  22.)  [P.  S.] 


COIN  OF  ILLIBERIS  (iN  SPAIn). 

ILLPBERIS  or  ILLIBERRIS  (’lAzgep/s),  a town 
in  the  country  of  the  Sordones,  or  Sardones,  or  Sordi, 
in  Gallia  Aquitania.  The  first  place  that  Hannibal 
came  to  after  passing  through  the  Eastern  Pyrenees 
was  Illiberis.  (Liv.  xxi.  24.)  He  must  have  passed 
by  Bellegarde.  Illiberis  was  near  a small  river  Illi- 
beris, which  is  south  of  another  small  stream,  the 
Ruscino,  which  had  also  on  it  a town  named  Ruscino. 
(Strab.  p 182.)  l\Iela  (ii.  5)  and  Pliny  (iii.  4) 
speak  of  Illiberis  as  having  once  been  a great  place, 
but  in  their  time  being  decayed.  The  road  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.  from  Arelate  (^Arles')  through  ihe 
Pyrenees  to  Juncaria  passes  from  Ruscino  ((7«steZ- 
Rousillon)  to  Ad  Centuidones,  and  omits  Illiberis; 
but  the  Table  places  Illiberis  between  Ruscino  and 
Ad  Centenarium,  which  is  the  same  place  as  the 
Ad  Centuriones  of  the  Itin.  [Centukiones,  Au.] 
Illiberis  is  Elne,  on  the  river  Tech. 

Illiberis  or  Illiberris  is  an  Iberian  name.  There 
is  another  place,  Cliinberris,  on  the  Gallic  side  of 
the  Pyrenees,  which  has  the  same  termination. 
[Ausci.]  It  is  said  that  berri,  in  the  Basque, 
means  “ a town.”  The  site  of  Illiberis  is  fixed  at 
Elne  by  the  ltins.;  and  we  find  an  explanation  of 
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the  name  Elm  in  the  fact  that  either  the  name  of 
Illiberis  was  changed  to  Helena  or  Elena,  or  Helena 
was  a camp  or  station  near  it.  Constans  was  mur- 
dered by  Magnentius  “ not  far  from  the  Hispaniae, 
j in  a castrum  named  Helena.”  (Eutrop.  x.  9.)  Vic- 
tor’s Elpitome  (c.  41)  describes  Helena  as  a town 
I very  near  to  the  Pyrenees;  and  Zosimus  has  the 
I .'■ame  (ii.  42;  and  Orosius,  vii.  29).  It  is  said  by 
some  writers  that  Helena  was  so  named  after  the 
. place  was  restored  by  Constantine’s  mother  Helena, 

I or  by  Constantine,  or  by  some  of  his  children;  but 
I the  evidence  of  this  is  not  given.  The  nver  of  Illi- 
I beris  is  the  Ticms  of  Mela,  and  Tecum  of  Pliny, 

I now  the  Tech.  In  the  text  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  10)  the 
I name  of  the  river  is  written  Illeris. 

[ Some  geographers  have  supposed  Illiberis  to  be 
I CoUioure,  near  Port  Vendre,  which  is  a plain  mis- 
[ take.  [G.  L.] 

' ILLICI.  [iLici.] 

ILLI'PULA.  [Ilipula.] 

i ILLITURGIS,  ILITURGIS,  or  ILITURGI  (pro- 

[ bably  the  ’IAoi»p7i$  of  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 9,  as  well  as  the 
1 'iKovpyPia  of  Polybius,  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.,  and  the 
1 'IXvpyia  of  Appian,  Hisp.  32  : Eth.  Illurgitani), 
a considerable  city  of  Hispania  Baetica,  situated  on 
a steep  rock  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Baetis,  on  the 
road  from  Corduba  to  Castulo,  20  M.  P.  from  the 
latter,  and  five  days’  march  from  Carthago  Nova, 
i In  the  Second  Punic  War  it  went  over  to  the 
Romans,  like  its  neighbours,  Castulo  and  Mentesa, 
and  endured  two  sieges  by  the  Carthaginians,  both 
of  which  were  raised ; but,  upon  the  overthrow  of 
the  two  Scipios,  the  people  of  Illiturgis  and  Castulo 
revolted  to  the  Carthaginians,  the  former  adding  to 
their  treason  the  crime  of  betraying  and  putting  to 
death  the  Romans  who  had  fled  to  them  for  refuge. 
At  least  such  is  the  Roman  version  of  their  offence, 
for  which  a truly  Roman  vengeance  was  taken  by 
Publius  Scipio,  b.c.  206.  After  a defence,  such  as 
might  be  expected  when  despair  of  mercy  was  added 
to  national  fortitude,  the  city  was  stormed  and  burnt 
over  the  slaughtered  corpses  of  all  its  inhabitants, 
children  and  women  as  well  as  men.  (Liv.  xxiii.  49, 

I xxiv.  41,  xxvi.  17,41,  xxviii.  19,20.)  Ten  years 
later  it  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  again  besieged 
by  the  Romans,  and  taken  with  the  slaughter  of  all 
I its  adult  male  population.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  10.)  Under 
the  Roman  empire  it  was  a considerable  city,  with 
the  surname  of  Fokum  Jueium.  Its  site  is  believed 
to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Andujar, 
where  the  church  of  S.  Potenciana  now  stands.  {Itin. 
Ant.  p.  403  ; Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3 ; Priscian.  vi.  p.  682, 
ed.  Putsch ; Morales,  Antig.  p.  56,  b. ; Mentelle, 
Esp.  Mod.  p.  183  ; Laborde,  Itin.  vol.  ii.  p.  113  ; 
Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xii.  p.  369  ; Coins,  ap.  Florez, 
Med.  vol.  iii.  p.  81  ; Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  16  ; Sestini, 
p.  56  ; Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  23  ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  380.)  [P.  S.] 

ILLURCO  or  ILURCO,  a town  in  the  W.  part 
of  Hispania  Baetica,  near  Pinos,  on  the  river  Cu- 
hillas.  (Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  pp.  235,  406  ; I\Iuratori, 
p.  1051,  Nos.  2,  3 ; Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xii.  p.  98  ; 
Coins,  ap.  Florez,  3fed.  de  Esp.  vol.  ii.  p.  472  ; 
Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  17;  Sestini,  Med.  Isp.  p.  57; 
Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  23.)  [P.  S.] 

ILLURGAVONENSES.  [Ilercaones.] 
ILLYRIA,  [Ieeyricum.] 

ILLY'RICUM  (t5  'l\\vpiK6v  : Eth.  and  Adj. 

I 'IWvpios,  'IWvpiKds,  Illyrius,  Illyricus),  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  sea. 

I The  Name.- — The  Greek  name  is  Illyris 
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(’lAAupty,  Hecat.  Fr.  65;  Polyb.  iii.  16;  Strab.  ii. 
pp.  108,  123,  129,  vii.  p.  317;  Dionys.  Per.  96: 
Herodian,  vi.  7;  Apollod.  ii.  1.  § 3;  Ptol.  viii.  7. 
§ 1),  but  the  more  ancient  writers  usually  employ 
the  name  of  the  people,  ol  ’lAAupmt  (eV  roTs  ’lAAo- 
piois,  Herod,  i.  196,  iv.  49;  Scyl.  pp.  7,  10).  The 
name  Illyria  (’lAAi/pta)  very  rarely  occurs,  (Steph. 
B,  s.  V.;  Prop.  i.  8.  2.)  By  the  Latin  writers  it 
generally  went  under  the  name  of  “ Illyricuni  ” 
(Caes.  £.  G.  ii.  35,  iii.  7 ; Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  10.  § 7; 
Cic.  ad  Att.  x.  6;  Liv.  xliv.  18,  26;  Ovid,  Trist.  i. 
3.  1£1;  Mela,  ii.  3.  § 13;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  5,  46,  ii. 
44,  53,  Hist.  i.  2,  9,  76;  Flor.  i.  18,  iv.  2;  Just, 
vii,  2;  Suet.  Tih.  16;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  109),  and  the 
general  as.'ient  of  geographers  has  given  currency  to 
this  form. 

2.  Extent  and  Limits.  — The  Roman  Illyricum 
was  of  vei-y  different  extent  from  the  Illyris  or  ol 
'WXvpioL  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  itself  not  the  same 
at  all  times,  but  must  be  considered  simply  as  an 
artificial  and  geographical  expression  for  the  bor- 
derers who  occupied  the  E.  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
from  the  junction  of  that  gulf  with  the  Ionic  sea,  to 
the  estuaries  of  the  river  Po.  The  earliest  writer 
who  has  left  any  account  of  the  peoples  inhabiting 
this  coast  is  Scylax;  according  to  whom  (c.  19 — 27) 
the  Illyrians,  properly  so  called  (for  the  Liburnians 
and  Istrians  beyond  them  are  excluded),  occupy  the 
sea-coast  from  Liburnia  to  the  Chaonians  of  Epirus. 
The  Bulini  were  the  northernmost  of  these  tribes,  and 
the  Amantini  the  southernmost.  Herodotus  (i.  196) 
includes  under  the  name,  the  Heneti  or  Veneti,  who 
lived  at  the  head  of  the  gulf;  in  another  passage  (iv. 
49)  he  places  the  Illyrians  on  the  tx'ibutary  streams 
of  the  Morava  in  Servia. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Gallic  invasions,  of  which 
there  are  several  traditions,  threw  the  whole  of  these 
districts  and  their  tribes  into  such  confusion,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  harmonise  the  statements  of  the 
Peiiplus  of  Scylax,  or  the  far  later  Scymnus  of 
Chios,  with  the  descriptions  in  Strabo  and  the  Roman 
historians. 

In  consequence  of  this  immigration  of  the  Gauls, 
Appian  has  confounded  together  Gauls,  Thracians, 
Paeonians,  and  Illyrians.  A legend  which  he  records 
{Illyr.  1)  makes  Celtus,  Illyrius,  and  Gala,  to  have 
been  three  brothers,  the  sons  of  the  Cyclops  Poly- 
phemus, and  is  grounded  probably  on  the  inter- 
mixture of  Celtic  tribes  (the  Boii,  the  Scordisci,  and 
the  Taurisci)  among  the  Illyrians : the  lapodes,  a 
tribe  on  the  borders  of  Istria,  are  described  by  Strabo 
(iv.  p.  143)  as  half  Celts,  half  Illyrians.  On  a 
rough  estimate,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  the  earliest 
times,  Illyricum  was  the  coast  between  the  Naro 
(Neretva)  and  the  Drilo  (^Drhi),  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  the  Triballi.  At  a later  period  it  comprised  alt 
the  various  tribes  from  the  Celtic  Taurisci  to  the 
Epirots  and  Macedonians,  and  eastward  as  far  as 
Moesia,  including  the  Veneti,  Pannonians,  Dalma- 
tians, Dardani,  Autariatae,  and  many  others.  This 
is  Illyricum  in  its  most  extended  meaning  in  the 
ancient  writers  till  the  2nd  century  of  the  Christian 
era:  as,  for  instance,  in  Strabo  (vii.  pp.  313 — 319), 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  in  Tacitus  {Hist. 
i.  2,  9,  76,  ii.  86;  comp.  Joseph.  B.J.  ii.  16),  in  his 
account  of  the  civil  wars  which  preceded  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem.  When  the  boundary  of  Rome  reached  to 
the  Danube,  the  “Illyricus  Limes”  (as  it  is  desig- 
nated in  the  Scriptores  Historiae  Augustae  ”),  or 
“ Illyrian  frontier,”  comprised  the  following  pro- 
vinces : — Noricum,  Panuonia  Superior,  Pannonia 
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Inferior,  Moesi a Superior,  Moesia  Inferior,  Dacia,  and 
Thrace.  This  division  continued  till  the  time  of 
Constantine,  who  severed  from  it  Lower  Moesia  and 
Thrace,  but  added  to  it  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  Achaia, 
Old  and  New  Epirus,  Praevalitana,  and  Crete.  At 
this  period  it  was  one  of  the  four  great  divisions  of 
the  Roman  empire  under  a “ Praefectus  Praetorio,” 
and  it  is  in  this  signification  that  it  is  used  by  the 
later  writers,  such  as  Sextus  Rufus,  the  “ Auctor 
Notitiae  Dignitatum  Imperii,”  Zosiinus,  Jornandes, 
and  others.  At  the  final  division  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, the  so-called  “ Illyricum  Orientale,”  containing 
the  provinces  of  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  Epirus,  Hellas, 
New  Epirus,  Crete, and  Praevalitaiia,was  incorporated 
with  the  Lower  Empire;  while  “Illyricum  Occi- 
dentale  ” was  united  with  Rome,  and  embraced  No- 
ricum,  Pannonia,  Dalmatia,  Savia,  and  Valeria 
Ripensis. 

A.  Illyris  Barbara  or  Romana,  was  separated 
from  Istria  by  the  small  river  Arsia  (Arsa),  and 
bounded  S.  and  E.  by  the  Drilo,  and  on  the  N.  by 
the  Savus ; consequently  it  is  represented  now  by 
part  of  Croatia,  all  Dalmatia,  the  Herzegovina, 
Monte-Negro,  nearly  all  Bosnia,  and  part  of  A Ibania. 

Illyris  Romana  was  divided  into  three  districts,  the 
northern  of  which  was  Iapydia,  extending  S.  as  far 
as  the  Tedanius  (^Zermagna');  the  strip  of  land  ex- 
tending from  the  Arsia  to  the  Titius  (La  Kerha') 
was  called  Liburnia,  or  the  whole  of  the  north  of 
what  was  once  Venetian  Dalmatia;  the  territory  of 
the  Dalmatak  was  at  first  comprehended  between 
the  Naro  and  the  Tilurus  or  Nestus:  it  then  ex- 
tended to  the  Titius.  A list  of  the  towns  will  be 
found  under  the  several  heads  of  Iapydia,  Li- 
burnia, and  Dalmatia. 

B.  Illyris  Graeca,  which  was  called  in  later 
times  Epirus  Nova,  extended  from  the  river  Drilo 
to  the  SE.,  up  to  the  Ceranniaii  mountains,  which 
separated  it  from  Epirus  Proper.  On  the  N.  it  was 
bounded  by  the  Roman  Illyricum  and  Mount  Scor- 
dus,  on  the  W.  by  the  Ionian  sea,  on  the  S.  by  Epirus, 
and  on  the  E.  by  Macedonia;  comprehending,  there- 
fore, nearly  the  whole  of  modern  A lhania.  Next  to 
the  frontier  of  Chaonia  is  the  small  town  of  A.’MAN- 
TiA,  and  the  people  of  the  Amantians  and  Bul- 
LioNES.  They  are  followed  by  the  Taulantii, 
who  occupied  the  country  N.  of  the  Aous  — the 
great  river  of  S.  Macedonia,  which  rises  in  Mount 
Laemon,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Adriatic — as 
far  as  Epidamnus.  The  chief  toivns  of  this  country 
were  Apollonia,  and  Epidamnus  or  Dyi;rha- 
CHiUM.  In  the  interior,  near  the  Macedonian  fron- 
tier, there  is  a considerable  lake,  Lacus  Lychnitis, 
from  which  the  Drilo  issues.  Ever  since  the  middle 
ages  there  has  existed  in  this  part  the  town  of 
Achrida,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Lyciinidus,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Bulgarian 
empire,  when  it  extended  from  the  Euxine  us  far  as 
the  interior  of  Aetolia,  and  comprised  S.  Illyricum, 
Epirus,  Acarnania,  Aetolia,  and  a part  of  Thessaly. 
During  the  Roman  period  the  Dassaretae  dwelt 
there ; the  neighbouring  country  was  occupied  by 
the  Autariatae,  who  are  said  to  have  been  driven 
from  their  country  in  the  time  of  Cassander,  when 
they  removed  as  fugitives  with  their  women  and 
children  into  Macedonia.  The  Ardiaei  and  Par- 
THiNi  dwelt  N.  of  the  Autariatae,  though  not  at 
the  same  time,  but  only  during  the  Roman  period. 
ScoDRA  {Scutari),  in  later  times  the  capital  of 
Praevalitana,  was  unknown  during  the  flourishing 
period  of  Grecian  history,  and  more  properly  belongs 
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to  Roman  Illyricum;  as  Lissus,  which  was  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Drilo,  was  fixed  upon  by  the 
Romans  as  the  border  town  of  the  Illyrians  in  the 
S.,  beyond  which  they  were  not  allowed  to  sail  with 
their  privateers.  Internal  communication  in  tliis 
Illyricum  was  kept  up  by  the  Via  Candavia  or 
Egnatia,  the  great  line  which  connected  Italy  and 
the  East  — Rome,  Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem. 
A road  of  such  importance,  as  Colonel  Leake  re- 
marks {North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  311),  and  on 
which  the  distance  had  been  marked  with  mile- 
stones soon  after  the  Roman  conquest  of  Macedonia, 
we  may  believe  to  have  been  kept  in  the  best  order 
as  long  as  Rome  was  the  centre  of  a vigorous  au- 
thority; but  it  probably  shared  the  fate  of  many 
other  great  establishments  in  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  and  especially  when  it  became  as  much  the 
concern  of  the  Byzantine  as  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. This  fact  accounts  for  the  discrepancies  in 
the  Itineraries  ; for  though  Lychnidus,  Heracleia, 
and  Edessa,  still  continued,  as  on  the  Candaviaii 
Way  described  by  Polybius  {ap.  Strab.  vii.  pp.  322, 
323),  to  be  the  three  principal  points  between  Dyi- 
rhachium  and  Thessalonica  (nature,  in  fact,  having 
strongly  drawn  that  line  in  the  valley  of  the  Ge- 
nusus),  there  appears  to  have  been  a choice  of  routes 
over  the  ridges  which  contained  the  boundaries  of 
Illyricum  and  IMacedonia.  By  comparing  tlie  An- 
tonine  Itinerary,  the  Peutingerian  Table,  and  the 
Jerusalem  Itinerary,  the  following  account  of  stations 
in  Illyricum  is  obtained : — 

Dyrrhachium  or  Apollonia. 

Clodiana  , - - Skumbi. 

Scampae  - - ~ Elbassan. 

Trajectus  Genusi  - - Skumbi  river. 

Ad  Dianam  - - „ 

Candavia  - „ 

Tres  Tabernae  - - „ 

Puns  Servilii  et  Claudanum  - The  Brin  at  Siruga. 

Patrae  - - - „ 

Lychnidus  - - - Akridha. 

Brucida  - - - Prespa. 

Scirtiana  - - ■ » 

Castra  - - - „ 

Nicaea  - - “ » 

Heracleia  - - ■ - 

3.  Physical  Geography.  — The  Illyrian  range  of 
mountains,  which  traverses  Dalmatia  under  the  name 
of  Momt  Prolog,  and  partly  under  other  names 
(Mons  Albius,  Bebius),  branches  off  in  Carniola 
from  the  Julian  Alps,  and  then,  at  a considerable 
distance  from  the  sea,  stretches  towards  Venetia, 
approaches  the  sea  beyond  Aquileia  near  Trieste,  ancl 
forms  Istria.  After  passing  through  Istria  as  a lofty 
mountain,  though  not  reaching  the  snow  line,  and 
traversing  Dalnuitia,  which  it  separates  from  Bosnia, 
it  extends  into  Albania.  It  is  a limestone  range, 
and,  like  most  mountains  belonging  to  that  form- 
ation, much  broken  up;  hence  the  bold  and  pic- 
turesque coast  runs  out  into  many  promontories,  and 
is  flanked  by  numerous  islands. 

These  islands  appear  to  have  originated  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  lower  grounds  by  some  violent 
action,  leaving  their  limestone  summits  above  water. 
From  the  salient  position  of  the  promontory  termi- 
nating in  Punia  della  Planca,  they  are  divided  into 
two  distinct  groups,  w^hich  the  Greek  geographers 
called  Absy^rtides  and  Liburnides.  They  trend 
NW.  and  SE.,  greatly  longer  than  broad,  and  form 
various  fine  channels,  called  “ canale,”  and  named 
from  the  nearest  adjacent  island  : these  being  bold. 
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vitli  scarcely  a hidden  danger,  give  ships  a secure 
passage  between  them.  Cherso,  Osero,  Lzissin,  San- 
sego  (Absyrtides),  abound  with  fossil  bones.  The 
j bone-breccia  of  these  islands  appears  to  be  the  same 
I conglomerate  with  those  of  Gibraltar,  Cerigo,  and 
other  places  in  the  MediteiTanean.  The  Liburnian 
j group  (^Ai§vpviS(s  vgtroi,  Strab.  ii.  p.  124,  vii. 
i pp.  315,  317;  “ Liburnicae  Insulae,”  Plin.  iii.  30), 
t Lissa  {Gror^sa),  Brattia  (£?’a2sa),  Issa  (Xissa), 

1 ^Iei.ita  {Melacla),  Corcyra  Nigra  (^Curzola), 

\ Pharos  (^Lesina)  and  Oi.ynta  (^Solta),  have  good 
I ports,  but  are  badly  supplied  with  drinkable  water, 
i and  are  not  fertile.  The  mountainous  tract,  though 
industriously  cultivated  towards  the  shore,  is  for 
the  most  part,  as  in  the  days  of  Strabo  (/.  c.), 

' wild,  rugged,  and  barren.  The  want  of  water  and 
i the  arid  soil  make  Dalmatia  unfit  for  agriculture  ; 

and  therefore  of  old,  this  circumstance,  coupled  with 
I the  excellency  and  number  of  the  harbours,  made  the 
j natives  more  known  for  piracy  than  for  commercial 
enterprise.  A principal  feature  of  the  whole  range 
is  that  called  Monte-Negro  ( C'zerno^rom),  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  cretaceous  or  Mediterranean  limestone, 
so  extensively  developed  from  the  Alps  to  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  remarkable  for  its  craggy  character. 
The  general  height  is  about  3000  feet,  with  a few 
higher  summits,  and  the  slopes  are  gentle  in  the 
direction  of  the  inclination  of  the  “ strata,”  with 
precipices  at  the  outcroppings,  which  give  a fine 
variety  to  the  scenery. 

There  is  no  sign  of  volcanic  action  in  Dalmatia; 
and  the  Nymphaeum  near  Apullonia,  celebrated  for 
the  flames  that  rose  continually  from  it,  has  probably 
no  reference  to  anything  of  a volcanic  nature,  but  is 
connected  with  the  beds  of  asphaltum,  or  mineral 
pitch,  which  occur  in  great  abundance  in  the  num- 
mulitic  limestone  of  Albania. 

The  coast  of  what  is  now  called  Middle  Albania, 

\ or  the  Illyiian  territory,  N.  of  Epirus,  is,  especially 
in  its  N.  portion,  of  moderate  height,  and  in  some 
places  even  low  and  unwholesome,  as  far  as  Aulon 
( Valona  or  Avlona'),  where  it  suddenly  becomes 
j rugged  and  mountainous,  with  precipitous  cliffs 
, des(,‘eiKling  rapidly  towards  the  sea.  This  is  the 
Khimara  range,  upwards  of  4000  feet  high,  dreaded 
by  ancient  mariners  as  the  Acro-Ceraunian  promon- 
tory. The  interior  of  this  territory  was  much  su- 
perior to  N.  Illyricum  in  productiveness:  though 
mountainous,  it  has  more  valleys  and  open  plains  for 
cultivation.  The  sea-ports  of  Epidainnus  and  Apol- 
lonia  introduced  the  luxuries  of  wine  and  oil  to  the 
barbarians;  whose  chiefs  learnt  also  to  value  the 
woven  fabrics,  the  polished  and  carved  metallic 
work,  the  tempered  w'eapons,  and  the  pottery  which 
was  furnished  them  by  Grecian  artisans.  Salt  fish, 
and,  what  was  of  more  importance  to  the  inland  re- 
sidents on  lakes  like  that  of  Lychnidus,  salt  itself, 
was  imported.  In  return  they  supplied  the  Greeks 
with  those  precious  commodities,  cattle  and  slaves. 
Silver  mines  were  also  worked  at  Damastium. 
Wax  and  honey  were  probably  articles  of  export  ; 
and  it  is  a proof  that  the  natural  products  of  Il- 
lyria were  carefully  sought  out,  when  we  find  a 
species  of  iris  peculiar  to  the  country  collected  and 
sent  to  Corinth,  where  its  root  was  employed  to  give 
the  special  flavour  to  a celebrated  kind  of  aromatic 
unguent.  Grecian  commerce  and  intercourse  not 
only  tended  to  civilise  the  S.  Illyrians  beyond  their 
northern  brethren,  who  shared  with  the  Thracian 
tribes  the  custom  of  tattooing  their  bodies  and  of 
offering  human  sacrifices;  but  through  the  intro- 
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duction  of  Grecian  exiles,  made  them  acquainted 
with  Hellenic  ideas  and  legends,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  tale  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia,  from  whom  the 
chiefs  of  the  Illyrian  Enchelees  professed  to  trace 
their  descent.  (Comp.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  1 — 10,  and  the  authorities  quoted  there;  to 
which  may  be  added,  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and 
Montenegro,  vol.  i.  pp.  38 — 42;  J.  F.  Neigebam*, 
Die  Sudslaven,  Leipzig,  1851;  Niebuhr,  Lect.  on 
Ethnog.  and  Geog.  vol.  i.  pp.  297 — 314;  Smyth, 
The  Mediterranean,  pp.  40 — 45  ; Hahn,  A Ihane- 
sische  Studien,  Wien,  1854.) 

4.  Race  and  National  Character. — Sufficient  is 
not  known  either  of  the  language  or  customs  of  the 
Illyrians,  by  which  their  race  may  be  ascertained. 
The  most  accurate  among  the  ancient  writers  have  al- 
ways distinguished  them  as  a separate  nation,  or  group 
of  nations,  from  both  the  Thracians  and  Epirots. 

The  ancient  Illyrians  are  unquestionably  the  an- 
cestors of  the  people  generally  known  in  Europe  by 
the  name  Albanians,  but  who  are  called  by  the 
Turks  “ Arnauts,”  and  by  themselves  “ Skipetares,” 
which  means  in  their  language  “ mountaineers,”  or 
“ dwellers  on  rocks,”  and  inhabit  the  greater  part 
of  ancient  Illyricum  and  Epirus.  They  have  a pe- 
culiar language,  and  constitute  a particular  race, 
which  is  very  distinct  from  the  Slavonian  inhabit- 
ants who  border  on  them  towards  the  N.  The  an- 
cients, as  has  been  observed,  distinguished  the  Il- 
lyrians from  the  Epirots,  and  have  given  no  intima- 
tions that  they  were  in  any  w'ay  connected.  But 
the  Albanians,  who  inhabit  both  Illyricum  and 
Epirus,  are  one  people,  whose  language  is  only  varied 
by  slight  modifications  of  dialect.  The  Ill}rians 
appear  to  have  been  pressed  southwards  by  Slavonian 
hordes,  wdio  settled  in  Dalmatia.  Driven  out  from 
their  old  territories,  they  extended  themselves  to- 
wards the  S.,  where  they  now  inhabit  many  districts 
which  never  belonged  to  them  in  former  times,  and  ^ 
have  swallowed  up  the  Epirots,  and  extinguished 
their  language.  According  to  Schafarik  (flav.  Alt 
vol.  i.  p.  31)  the  modern  Albanian  population  is 
1,200,000. 

Ptolemy  is  the  earliest  writer  in  whose  works  the 
name  of  the  Albanians  has  been  distinctly  recognised. 
He  mentions  (iii.  13.  § 23)  a tribe  called  Alrani 
(^kXSavoi)  and  a town  Albanopolis  (’AA^a- 
vSttoXis),  in  the  region  lying  to  the  E.  of  the  Ionian 
sea  ; and  from  the  names  of  places  with  which 
Albanopolis  is  connected,  it  appears  clearly  to  have 
been  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Illyrian  territory,  and  in 
modern  A Ibania.  There  are  no  means  of  forming  a 
conjectui'e  how  the  name  of  this  obscure  tribe  camo 
to  be  extended  to  so  considerable  a nation.  The 
latest  work  upon  the  Albanian  language  is  that  of 
F.  Ritter  von  Xy lander  (^Die  Sprache  der  Albanesen 
Oder  Shhipetaren,  1835),  who  has  elucidated  this 
subject,  and  established  the  principal  facts  upon  a 
firm  basis.  An  account  of  the  positions  at  wdiich 
Xy  lander  arrived  will  be  found  in  Prichard  {The 
Physical  History  of  Mankind,  vol.  iii.  pp.  477 — 
482). 

As  the  Dalmatian  Slaves  have  adopted  tlie  name 
Illyrians,  the  Slavonian  language  spoken  in  Dalmatia, 
especially  at  Ragusa,  is  also  called  Illyrian  ; and 
this  designation  has  acquired  general  currency  ; but 
it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  ancient 
Illyrians  were  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Slave 
races.  In  the  practice  of  tattooing  their  bodies,  and 
offering  human  sacrifices,  the  Illyrians  resembled  the 
Thracians  (Strab.  vii.  p.  315  ; Herod,  v.  6)  ; the 
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custom  of  one  of  their  tribes,  the  Dalmatians,  to 
li  ive  a new  division  of  their  lands  every  eighth  year 
(Strab.  l.c.'),  resembled  the  well-known  practice  of 
the  Germans,  only  advanced  somewhat  further  to- 
wards civilised  life.  The  author  of  the  Periplus 
ascribed  to  Scylax  (1.  c.)  speaks  of  the  great 
influence  enjoyed  by  their  women,  whose  lives,  in 
consequence,  he  describes  as  highly  licentious.  The 
Illyrian,  like  the  modern  Albanian  Skipetar,  was 
always  ready  to  fight  for  hire ; and  rushed  to  battle, 
obeying  only  the  instigation  of  his  own  love  of  fight- 
ing, or  vengeance,  or  love  of  blood,  or  craving  for 
booty.  But  as  soon  as  the  feeling  was  satisfied,  or  over- 
come by  fear,  his  rapid  and  impetuous  rush  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  equally  rapid  retreat  or  flight.  (Comp. 
Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece.,  vol.  vi.  p.  609.)  They  did 
not  fight  in  the  phalanx,  nor  were  they  merely 
; they  rather  formed  an  intermediate  class 
between  them  and  the  phalanx.  Their  arms  were 
short  spears  and  light  javelins  and  shields  (“pel- 
tastae  ”) ; the  chief  weapon,  however,  was  the 
fidxcupa,  or  Albanian  knife.  Dr.  Arnold  has  re- 
marked (^Hist.  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  495),  — “ The 
eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  is  one  of  those  ill-fated 
portions  of  the  earth  which,  though  placed  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  civilisation,  have  remained  per- 
petually barbarian.”  But  Scymnus  of  Chios  (comp. 
Ai-nold,  vol.  iii.  p.  477),  writing  of  the  Illyrians 
about  a century  before  the  Christian  era,  calls  them 
“ a religious  people,  just  and  kind  to  strangers, 
loving  to  be  liberal,  and  desiring  to  live  orderly  and 
.soberly.”  After  the  Roman  conquest,  and  during  its 
dominion,  they  were  as  civilised  as  most  other- 
peoples  reclaimed  from  barbarism.  The  emperor 
Diocletian  and  St.  Jerome  were  both  Illyrians.  And 
the  palace  at  Spalato  is  the  earliest  existing  spe- 
cimen of  the  legitimate  combination  of  the  round 
arch  and  the  column;  and  the  modem  history  of  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic  begins  with  the  rela- 
’tions  established  by  Hei-aclius  with  the  Serbs  or 
\\.  Slaves,  who  moved  down  from  the  Carpathians 
into  the  provinces  between  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Danube.  The  states  which  they  constituted  were 
of  considerable  weight  in  the  history  of  Europe,  and 
the  kingdoms,  or  bannats,  of  Croatia,  Servia,  Bosnia, 
Rascia,  and  Dalmatia,  occupied  for  some  centuries  a 
political  position  very  like  that  now  held  by  the 
secondary  monarchical  states  of  the  present  day. 
The  people  of  Narenta,  who  had  a republican  form 
of  government,  once  disputed  the  sway  of  the 
Adriatic  with  the  Venetians  ; Ragusa,  which  sent 
her  Argosies  (Ragosies)  to  every  coast,  never  once 
succumbed  to  the  winged  Lion  of  St.  Mark ; and  for 
some  time  it  seemed  probable  that  the  Servian 
colonies  established  by  Heraclius  were  likely  to  take 
a prominent  part  in  advancing  the  progress  of  Eu- 
ropean civilisation.  (Comp.  Finlay,  Greece  under  the 
Romans,  p.  409.) 

5.  History. — The  Illyrians  do  not  appear  in  history 
before  the  Peloponnesian  War,  when  Brasidas  and 
Perdiccas  retreated  before  them,  and  the  Illyrians, 
for  the  first  time,  probably,  had  to  encounter  Grecian 
troops.  (Thuc.  iv.  124 — 128.)  Nothing  is  heard  of 
these  barbarians  afterwards,  till  the  time  of  Philip 
of  ]\Iacedon,  by  whose  vigour  and  energy  their  in- 
cursions were  first  repressed,  and  their  country  par- 
tially conquered.  Their  collision  with  the  lilace- 
donians  appears  to  have  risen  under  the  following 
circumstances.  During  the  4th  century  before  Christ 
a large  immigration  of  Gallic  tribes  from  the  west- 
ward was  taking  place,  invading  the  territory  of  the 
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more  northerly  Illyrians,  and  di-iving  them  further 
to  the  south.  Under  Bardylis  the  Illyrians,  who 
had  formed  themselves  into  a kingdom,  the  origin  of 
which  cannot  be  traced,  had  extended  themselves 
over  the  towns,  villages,  and  plains  of  W.  Macedonia 
(Diod.  xvi.  4 ; Theojjomp.  Fr.  35,  ed.  Didot. ; Cic. 
de  Off.  ii.  11 ; Phot.  Bihl.  p.  530,  ed.  Bekker;  Libau. 
Orat.  xxviii.  p.  632).  As  soon  as  the  young  Philip 
of  Macedon  came  to  the  throne,  he  attacked  these 
hereditary  enemies  b.  c.  360,  and  pushed  his  suc- 
cesses so  vigorously,  as  to  reduce  to  subjection  all 
the  tribes  to  the  E.  of  Lychnidus.  (Comp.  Grote, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  xi.  pp.  302 — 304.)  A state 
was  formed  the  capital  of  which  was  probably  near 
Ragusa,  but  the  real  Illyrian  pirates  with  whom  the 
Romans  came  in  collision,  must  have  occupied  the 
N.  of  Dalmatia.  Rhodes  was  still  a maritime  power; 
but  by  B.c.  233  the  Illyrians  had  become  formidable 
in  the  Adriatic,  ravaging  the  coasts,  and  disturbing 
the  navigation  of  the  allies  of  the  Romans.  Envoys 
were  sent  to  Teuta,  the  queen  of  the  Illyrians, 
demanding  reparation:  she  replied,  that  piracy  was 
the  habit  of  her  people,  and  finally  had  the  envoys 
murdered.  (Polyb.  ii.  8 ; Appian,  lllyr.  7 ; Zonar. 
viii.  1 9 ; comp.  Plin.  xxxiv.  11.)  A Roman  ai-my 
for  the  first  time  crossed  the  Ionian  gulf,  and  con- 
cluded a peace  with  the  Illyrians  upon  honourable 
terms,  while  the  Greek  states  of  Corcyra,  Apollonia, 
and  Epidamnus,  received  their  liberty  as  a gift  from 
Rome. 

On  the  death  of  Teuta,  the  traitor  Demetrius  of 
Pharos  made  himself  guardian  of  Pineus,  son  of 
Agron,  and  usurped  the  chief  authority  in  Illyri- 
cum  : thinking  that  the  Romans  were  too  much  en- 
gaged in  the  Gallic  wars,  he  ventured  on  several 
piratical  acts.  This  led  to  the  Second  Illyrian  War, 
B.c.  219,  which  resulted  in  the  submission  of  the 
whole  of  Illyricum.  Demetrius  fled  to  Macedonia, 
and  Pineus  was  restored  to  his  kingdom.  (Polyb.  iii. 
16,  18  ; Liv.  xxii.  33;  App.  Ill'tp'.  7,  8;  Flor.  ii.  5 ; 
Dion  Cass,  xxxiv.  46,  151 ; Zonar.  viii.  20.)  Pineus 
was  succeeded  by  his  uncle  Scerdilaidas,  and 
Scerdilaidas  by  his  son  Pleuratus,  who,  for  his 
fidelity  to  the  Roman  cause  during  the  Macedonian 
War,  was  rewarded  at  the  peace  of  196  by  the  addi- 
tion to  his  territories  of  Lychnidus  and  the  Parthini, 
which  had  before  belonged  to  Macedonia  (Polyb. 
xviii.  30,  xxi.  9,  xxii.  4;  Liv.  xxxi.  28,  xxxii. 
34.)  In  the  reign  of  Gentius,  the  last  king  of 
Illyricum,  the  Dahnatae  revolted,  b.  c.  180  ; and 
the  praetor  L.  Anicius,  entering  Illyricum,  finished 
the  war  within  thirty  days,  by  taking  the  capital 
Scodra  (Scutari),  into  which  Gentius  had  thrown 
himself,  B.  c.  168.  (Polyb.  xxx.  13;  Liv.  xliv.  30 
— 32,  xlv.  43;  Appian,  lUyr.  9;  Eutrop.  iv.  6.) 
Illyricum,  which  was  divided  into  three  parts,  be- 
came annexed  to  Rome.  (Liv.  xlv.  26.)  The  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  wars  with  Dalmatia,  Iapydia, 
and  Liburnia,  is  given  under  those  heads. 

In  B.  c.  27  Illyricum  was  under  the  rule  of  a 
proconsul  appointed  by  the  senate  (Dion  Cass.  liii. 
12):  but  the  frequent  attempts  of  the  people  to  re- 
cover their  liberty  showed  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining a strong  force  in  the  country  ; and  in  b.  c. 
1 1 (Dion  Cass.  liv.  34)  it  was  made  an  imperial 
province,  with  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  for  “ legatus  ” 
(“  leg.  pro.  pr.,”  Orelli,  Inscr.  no.  2365,  comp.  no. 
3128;  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  86;  Marquardt,  in  Becker’s 
Rom.  Alt.  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  pp.  110  — 115).  A large 
region,  extending  far  inland  towards  the  valley  of 
the  Save  and  the  Drace,  contained  bodies  of  soldiery 
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I who  were  stationed  in  the  strong  links  of  the  chain 
of  military  posts  which  was  scattered  along  the 
frontier  of  the  Danube.  Inscriptions  are  extant 
1 on  which  the  records  of  its  occupation  by  the  7th 
I and  nth  legions  can  still  be  read.  (Orelli,  nos. 

I 3452,3553,4995,4996;  comp.  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii. 

. 16;  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  5,  Hist.  ii.  11.  85.)  There  w'as 

'[  at  that  time  no  seat  of  government  or  capital  ; but 
' the  province  was  divided  into  regions  called  “ con- 
i' ver.tus : ” each  region,  of  which  there  were  three, 

I named  from  the  towns  of  Scardona,  Salona,  and 
I Narona,  was  subdivided  into  numerous  “ decu- 
1 riae.”  Thus  the  “ conventus  ” of  Salona  had  382 
1 “ decuriae.”  (Plin.  iii.  26.)  Iadera,  Salona, 

I Narona,  and  Epidaurus,  were  Roman  “ coloniae;” 

I Apollonia  and  Corcyra,  “ civitates  liberae.” 

I (Appian, /%r.  8 ; Polyb.  ii.  11.)  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  “ pro-praetor,”  or  “ legatus,”  does  not  appear 
! to  have  extended  throughout  the  whole  of  Illyricmn, 

! but  merely  over  the  maritime  portion.  The  inland 
district  either  had  its  own  governor,  or  was  under 
the  praefect  of  Pannonia.  Salona  in  later  times  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  province  (Procop.  B.  (?.  i.  15 ; 
1 liierocles),  and  the  governor  w'as  styled  “ praeses.” 
(Orelli,  nos.  1098,  3599.)  The  most  notable  of 
these  were  Dion  Cassius  the  historian,  and  his  father 
Cassius  Apronianus. 

The  warlike  youth  of  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia 
afforded  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  recruits  to  the 
legions  stationed  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube ; and 
the  peasants  of  Illyricum,  who  had  ah’eady  given 
Claudius,  Aurelian,  and  Probus  to  the  sinking  em- 
])irc,  achieved  the  work  of  rescuing  it  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  to  the  imperial 
purple.  (Comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xiii.) 

After  the  final  division  of  the  empire,  Marcellinus, 
“ Patrician  of  the  West,”  occupied  the  maritime 
I portion  of  W.  Illyricum,  and  built  a fleet  which 
i claimed  the  dominion  of  the  Adriatic.  [Dalma- 
tia.] E.  Illyricum  appears  to  have  suffered  so 
much  from  the  hostilities  of  the  Goths  and  the  op- 
pressions of  Alaric,  who  was  declared,  A.  D.  398, 
its  master-general  (comp.  Claudian,  in  Eutrop.  ii. 
i 216,  c?e  Bell.  Get.  535),  that  there  is  a law  of 
Theodosius  II.  which  exempts  the  cities  of  Illyricum 
from  contributing  towards  the  expenses  of  the  public 
spectacles  at  Constantinople.  (Theod.  cod.  x.  tit.  8. 
j s.  7.)  But  though  suffering  from  these  inroads, 
casual  encounters  often  showed  that  the  people  were 
not  destitute  of  courage  and  military  skill.  Attila 
himself,  the  terror  of  both  Goths  and  Romans,  was 
defeated  before  the  town  of  Azimus,  a frontier  for- 
1 tress  of  Illyricum.  (Priscus,  p.  143,  ed.  Bonn; 
comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xxxiv.;  Finlay,  Greece  under  the 
Romans,  p.  203.)  The  coasts  of  Illyricum  were 
considered  of  great  importance  to  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  rich  produce  transported  by  the 
caravans  which  reached  the  N.  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  was  then  conveyed  to  Constantinople  to  be  dis- 
tributed through  W.  Europe.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  defend 
the  two  points  of  Thessalonica  and  Dyrrhachium, 
the  two  cities  which  commanded  the  extremities  of 
the  usual  road  between  Constantinople  and  the 
Adriatic.  (Tafel,  de  Thessalonica,  p.  221;  Hull- 
man,  Geschich.  des  Byzantischen  Handels,  p.  76.) 
The  open  country  was  abandoned  to  the  Avars  and 
the  E.  Slaves,  who  made  permanent  settlements 
even  to  the  S.  of  the  Via  Egnatia  ; but  none  of 
these  settlements  were  allowed  to  interfere  wit  i tli  ■ 
lines  of  communication,  without  which  the  trade  of 
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the  West  would  have  been  lost  to  the  Greeks.  He- 
raclius,  in  his  plan  for  circumscribing  the  ravages 
of  the  northern  enemies  of  the  empire,  occupied  the 
whole  interior  of  the  country,  from  the  borders  of 
Istria  to  the  territory  of  Dyrrhachium,  with  colonies 
of  the  Serbs  or  W.  Slaves.  From  the  settlement  of 
the  Servian  Slavonians  within  the  bounds  of  the 
empire  we  may  therefore  date,  as  has  been  said 
above,  the  earliest  encroachments  of  the  Illyrian  or 
Albanian  race  on  the  Hellenic  population  of  the 
South.  The  singular  events  which  occurred  in  tlie 
reign  of  Heraclius  are  not  among  the  least  of  the 
elements  which  have  gone  to  make  up  the  con- 
dition of  the  modern  Greek  nation.  [E.  B.  J.] 
ILORCI.  [Eliocroca.] 

ILU'CIA.  [Oretanl] 

ILURATUM  (^IKovparov,  Ptol.  iii.  6.  § 6),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  pro- 
bably somewhat  to  the  N.  of  Kajfa.  [E.  B.  J.] 
ILURCA'ONES.  [Ilercaones.] 

ILURCIS.  [Graccurris.] 

ILURGEIA,  ILURGIS.  [Illiturgis.] 
ILU'RGETAE.  [Ilergetes.] 

ILURO,  in  Gallia  Aquitania,  is  placed  by  the 
Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Caesaraugusta,  in 
Spain,  to  Beneharmum.  [Beneiiarmum.]  Iluro 
is  between  Aspaluca  [Aspaluca]  and  Beneharmum. 
The  modern  site  of  Iluro  is  Oleron,  which  is  the 
same  name.  Oleron  is  in  the  department  of  Basses 
Pyrenees,  at  the  junction  of  the  Gave  d'Aspe,  the 
river  of  Aspaluca,  and  the  Gave  d’Ossau,  whicli  by 
their  union  form  the  Gave  d’Oleron.  Gave  is  the 
name  in  these  parts  for  the  river-valleys  of  the  Py- 
renees. In  the  Notitia  of  Gallia,  Iluro  is  the  Civitas 
Elloronensium.  The  place  was  a bishop’s  see  from 
the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century.  [G.  L.] 
I'LURO.  1.  (A /ora),  a city  of  Baetica,  situated 
on  a hill.  (Inscr.  ap.  Carter,  Travels,  p.  161  j Ukert, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  358.) 

2.  [Laeetanl]  [P.  S.] 

ILU'ZA  (to  ’'lAoy(o),  a town  in  Phrygia  Paca- 

tiana,  which  is  mentioned  only  in  very  late  writers, 
and  is  probably  the  same  as  Aludda  in  the  Table  of 
Peutinger;  in  which  case  it  was  situated  between 
Sebaste  and  Acmonia,  25  Roman  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  latter  town.  It  was  the  see  of  a Christian 
bishop.  (Hierocl.  p.  667 ; Condi.  Constant,  iii.  p. 

534.)  [L.  S.] 

ILVA  (’IAoj5o,  Ptol. ; Elba'),  called  by  the  Greeks 
Aethalia  (A.i6a\ia,  Strab.,  Diod.;  AlOdXeia,  Ps. 
Arist.,  Philist.  ap.  Steph.  B.),  an  island  in  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Etruria,  oppo- 
site to  the  headland  and  city  of  Populonium.  It 
is  much  the  most  important  of  the  islands  in  this 
sea,  situated  between  Corsica  and  the  mainland, 
being  about  18  miles  in  length,  and  12  in  its 
greatest  breadth.  Its  outline  is  extremely  irregular, 
the  mountains  which  compose  it,  and  which  rise  in 
some  parts  to  a height  of  above  3000  feet,  being 
indented  by  deep  gulfs  and  inlets,  so  that  its  breadth 
in  some  places  does  not  exceed  3 miles.  Its  circuit 
is  greatly  overstated  by  Pliny  at  100  Roman  miles: 
the  same  author  gives  its  distance  from  Popu- 
lonium  at  10  miles,  which  is  just  about  correct; 
but  the  width  of  the  strait  which  separates  it  from 
the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland  (near  Piombino) 
does  not  much  exceed  6,  though  estimated  by 
Diodorus  as  100  stadia  (12 1 miles),  and  by  Strabo, 
through  an  enormous  error,  at  not  less  than  300 
stadia.  (Strab.  v.  p.  223;  Diod.  v.  13;  Plin.  iii.  6. 
s.  12;  Mel.  ii.  7.  § 19;  Scyl.  p,  2.  § 6;  Apoll.  Rhod. 
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iv.  654.)  Ilva  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times,  as 
it  still  is  at  the  present  day,  for  its  iron  mines; 
these  were  probably  worked  from  a very  early  period 
bv  the  Tyrrhenians  of  the  opposite  coast,  and  were 
already  noticed  by  Hecataeus,  who  called  the  island 
AWd\v  : indeed,  its  Greek  name  was  generally  re- 
garded as  derived  from  the  smoke  (al0aArj)  of  the 
iiimierouS  furnaces  employed  in  smelting  the  iron. 
(Diod.  V,  13;  Steph.  B.  s.v.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo, 
however,  the  iron  ore  was  no  longer  smelted  in  the 
island  itself,  the  want  of  fuel  compelling  the  inha- 
bitants (as  it  does  at  the  present  day)  to  transport 
the  ore  to  the  opposite  mainland,  where  it  was 
smelted  and  wrought  so  as  to  be  fitted  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  The  unfailing  abundance  of  the 
ore  (alluded  to  by  Virgil  in  the  line 
“ Insula  inexhaustis  Chalybum  generosa  metallis”) 

led  to  the  notion  that  it  grew  again  as  fast  as  it 
was  extracted  from  the  mines.  It  had  also  the 
advantage  of  being  extracted  with  great  facility,  as 
it  is  not  sunk  deep  beneath  the  earth,  but  forms 
a hill  or  mountain  mass  of  solid  ore.  (Strab.  l.c.; 
Diod.  I.C.;  Virg.  Aen.  x.  174;  Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12, 
xxxiv.  14.  s.  41 ; Pseud.  Arist.  de  Mirab.  95;  Kutil. 
Itin.  i.  351 — 356;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  616.)  The  mines, 
wiiich  are  still  extensively  worked,  are  situated  at  a 
place  called  Rio,  near  the  E.  coast  of  the  island ; 
they  exhibit  in  many  cases  uneq^uivocal  evidence  of 
the  ancient  workings. 

The  only  mention  of  Ilva  that  occurs  in  history 
is  in  B.  c.  453,  when  we  learn  from  Diodorus  that 
it  was  ravaged  by  a Syracusan  fleet  under  Phayllus, 
in  revenge  for  the  piratical  expeditions  of  the  'I’yr- 
rhenians.  Phayllus  having  effected  but  little,  a 
second  fleet  was  sent  under  Apelles,  who  is  said  to 
have  made  himself  master  of  the  island ; but  it 
certainly  did  not  remain  subject  to  Syracuse.  (Diod. 
xi.  88.)  The  name  is  again  incidentally  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xxx.  39)  during  the  expedition  of  the 
consul  Tib.  Claudius  to  Corsica  and  Sardinia. 

Ilva  has  the  advantage  of  several  excellent  ports, 
of  which  that  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island,  now 
called  Po7'to  Ferraio,  was  known  in  ancient  times 
as  the  PoKTUS  Augous  (*Ap7wos  \ifirip'),  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  Argonauts  were  believed  to 
have  touched  there  on  their  return  voyage,  while 
sailing  in  quest  of  Circe.  (Strab.  v.  p.  224;  Diod. 
iv.  56;  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  658.)  Considerable  ruins 
of  buildings  of  Roman  date  are  visible  at  a place 
called  Le  Grotte,  near  Porto  Fei'raio,  and  others 
are  found  near  Capo  Gastello,  at  the  NE.  extremity 
of  the  island.  The  quarries  of  granite  near  S.  Piero, 
in  the  S\V.  part  of  Elba,  appears  also  to  have  been 
extensively  worked  by  the  Romans,  though  no  notice 
of  them  is  found  in  any  ancient  writer  ; but  nume- 
rous columns,  basins  for  fountains,  and  other  arch:- 
tectural  ornaments,  still  remain,  either  wholly  or  in 
part  hewn  out  of  the  adjacent  quarry.  (Hoare, 
Class.  Tour,  vol.  i.  pp.  23 — 29).  [E.  H.  B.] 

ILVATES,  a Ligurian  tribe,  whose  name  is 
found  only  in  Livy.  He  mentions  them  first  as 
taking  up  arms  in  b.  c.  200,  in  concert  with  the 
Gaulish  tribes  of  the  Insubres  and  Cenomani,  to  de- 
stroy the  Roman  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona. 
They  are  again  noticed  three  years  later  as  being 
still  in  arms,  after  the  submission  of  their  Transpa- 
dane  allies;  but  in  the  course  of  that  year’s  cam- 
paign (b.  c.  197)  they  were  reduced  by  the  consul 
Q.  iMinucius,  and  their  name  does  not  again  apj)ear 
in  history.  (Liv.  xxx.  10,  xxxi.  29,  30.)  Prom 
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the  circumstances  here  related,  it  is  clear  that  they 
dwelt  on  the  N.  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  towards 
the  plains  of  the  Padus,  and  apparently  not  very 
far  from  Clastidium  (^Casteggio)-,  but  we  cannot  de- 
termine with  certainty  either  the  position  or  extent  (f 
their  territory.  Their  name,  like  those  of  most  of  the 
Ligurian  tribes  mentioned  by  Livy,  had  disappeared 
in  the  Augustan  age,  and  is  not  found  in  any  of  the 
geographers.  [Liguria.]  Walckenaer,  however, 
supposes  the  Eleates  over  whom  the  consul  M. 
Fulvius  Nobilior  celebrated  a triumph  in  B.  c.  159 
(Fast.  Capit.  ap.  Gi'uter,  p.  297),  and  who  are  in 
all  probability  the  same  people  with  the  Veleiates  of 
Pliny  [Veleia],  to  be  identical  also  with  the  II- 
vates  of  Livy ; but  this  cannot  be  assumed  without 
further  proof.  (Walckenaer,  Geogr.  des  Gmiles, 
vol.  i.  p.  154.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

IMACHARA  (T/uxdpa  or  'H/itxapa,  Ptol. : Elh. 
Imacharensis,  Cic. ; Imacarensis,  Plin.),  a city  of 
Sicily,  the  name  of  which  does  not  appear  in  histoiy, 
but  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Cicero  among 
the  municipal  towns  of  the  island.  There  is  great 
discrepancy  in  regard  to  the  form  of  the  name,  which 
is  written  in  many  MSS.  “Macarensis”  or  “ Macha- 
rensis;”  and  the  same  uncertainty  is  found  in  those 
of  Pliny,  who  also  notices  the  town  among  those  of 
the  interior  of  Sicily.  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  18,  42,  v.  7; 
Zumpt,  ad  loc.-,  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Sillig,  ad  loc.') 
Fi'om  the  manner  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero, 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  a town  of  some  con- 
sideration, with  a territory  fertile  in  corn.  That 
writer  associates  it  with  Herbita,  Assorus,  Agyrium, 
and  other  towns  of  the  interior,  in  a manner  that 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  it  situated  in  the  same 
region  of  Sicily ; and  this  inference  is  confirmed  by 
Ptolemy,  who  places  Hemichara  or  Himichara  (evi- 
dently the  same  place)  in  the  NE.  of  Sicily,  between 
Capitium  and  Centuripa.  (Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 12.)  Hence 
Cluverius  conjectures  that  it  may  have  occupied  the 
site  of  Traina,  but  this  is  wholly  uncertain.  Fazello 
and  other  Sicilian  writers  have  supposed  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  city,  which  are  still  visible  on  the  coast 
about  9 miles  N.  of  Cape  Pachynum,  near  the  Porto 
Vmdicari,  to  be  those  of  Imachara;  but  though  the 
name  of  Macai'esa,  still  borne  by  an  adjoining  head- 
land, gives  some  colour  to  this  opinion,  it  is  wholly 
opposed  to  the  data  funiished  us  by  ancient  authors, 
who  all  agree  in  placing  Imachara  in  the  interior  of 
the  island.  The  ruins  in  question,  which  indicate 
the  site  of  a considerable  town,  are  regarded  by  Clu- 
verius (but  equally  without  authority)  as  those  of 
Ichana.  (Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  356;  Fazell.  de  Reb.Sic. 
iv.  2,  p.  217;  Ainico,  Wo<.  ad  Fazell.  pp.  417,  447; 
Hoare’s  Classical  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  301.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
IMA'US,  the  great  mountain  chain,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancients,  divided  Northern  Asia  into 
“Scythia  intra  Imaum  ” and  “Scythia  extra 
Imaum.”  This  word  (t5  bpos,  Strab.  xv. 

p.  689;  Ptol.  vi.  13.  § 1;  rh  'Ipatov  opos,  Strab. 
ii.  p.  129;  o ‘'l^uaos,  Agathem.  ii.  9:  although 
all  the  MSS.  of  Strabo  (xi.  p.  516)  have  Isamus 
(’'Itra/ios)  in  the  passage  describing  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Graeco-Bactrian  king  Menander,  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  text  is  corrupt, 
and  the  word  Imaus  should  be  substituted),  con- 
nected with  the  Sanscrit  himavat,  “ snowy”  (comp. 
Plin.  vi.  17;  Bohlen,  das  Alte  Indien,  vol.  i.  p.  11 ; 
Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  17),  is  one  of  those  many 
significative  expressions  which  have  been  used  fur 
mountain  masses  upon  every  zone  of  the  earth’s  sur- 
face (for  instance,  Mont  Blanc,  in  Sacoy,  Siei'iv. 
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Kevada,  in  Granada  and  California'),  and  suh'ives 
in  tlie  modern  Himalaya. 

From  very  early  times  the  Greeks  were  aware  of 
a j^reat  line  of  mountains  running  throughout  Central 
Asia,  nearly  E.  and  W.,  between  the  36th  and  37th 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  which  was  known  by  the 
name  of  the  diaphragm  of  Dicaearchus,  or  the 
parallel  of  Rhodes. 

The  Macedonian  expeditions  of  Alexander  and 
Seleucus  Nicator  opened  up  Asia  as  far  as  the  sources 
of  the  Ganges,  but  not  further.  But  the  knowledge 
which  the  Greeks  thus  obtained  of  Asia  was  much 
enlarged  by  intercourse  with  other  Eastern  nations. 
The  indications  given  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  (1.  c.), 

I when  compared  with  the  orographic  configura- 
tion of  the  Asiatic  continent,  recognise  in  a very 
! remarkable  manner  the  principal  features  of  the 
1 mountain  chain  of  Central  Asia,  which  extends  from 
: the  Chinese  province  of  Hou  pe,  S.  of  the  gulf  of 
Petcheli,  along  the  line  of  the  Kuen-liin  (not,  as  has 
generally  been  supposed,  the  Himalaya),  continuing 
from  the  Hindu-Kush  along  the  S.  shores  of  the 
Caspian  through  Mdzanderdn,  and  rising  in  the 
1 crater-shaped  summit  of  Damdvend,  through  the 
pass  or  Elburz  and  Ghilan,  until  it  terminates  in  the 
Taurus  in  the  SW.  corner  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  a break  between  Taurus  and  the 
W.  continuation  of  the  Hindu-Kmh,  but  the  cold 
“ plateaux  ” of  Azerhijan  and  Kurdistan,  and  the 
isolated  summit  of  Ararat,  might  easily  give  rise  to 
tbe  supposed  continuity  both  of  Taurus  and  Anti- 
Taurus  from  Karamania  and  Argaeus  up  to  the 
high  chain  of  Elburz,  which  separates  the  damp, 
wooded,  and  unhealthy  plains  of  Mdzanderdn  from 
the  arid  “ plateaux  ” of  Irak  and  Khorasan. 

Tlie  name  of  Imaus  was,  as  has  been  seen,  in  the 
first  instance,  applied  by  the  Greek  geographers  to 
the  Hindu- Kush  and  to  the  chain  parallel  to  the 
C(]uator  to  which  the  name  of  Himdlaya  is  usually 
given  in  the  present  day.  Gradually  the  name  was 
transferred  to  the  colossal  intersection  running  N. 
and  S., — the  meridian  axis  of  Central  Asia,  or  the 
Bolor  range.  The  division  of  Asia  into  “ intra  et 
extra  Imaum  ” was  unknown  to  Strabo  and  Pliny, 
though  the  latter  describes  the  knot  of  mountains 
formed  by  the  intersections  of  the  Himdlaya,  the 
Hindu- Kush,  and  Bolor,  by  the  expression  “ quorum 
(Montes  Ernodi)  promontorium  Imaus  vocatur  ” (vi. 
17).  The  Bolor  chain  has  been  for  ages,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  the  boundary  between  the  empires 
of  China  and  Turkestan;  but  the  ethnographical 
distinction  between  “ Scythia  intra  et  extra  Irnaum  ” 
was  probably  suggested  by  the  division  of  India  into 
“ intra  et  extra  Gangem,”  and  of  the  whole  con- 
tinent into  “ intra  et  extra  Taurum.”  In  Ptolemy, 
or  rather  in  the  maps  appended  to  all  the  editions, 
and  attributed  to  Agathodaemon,  the  meridian  chain 
of  Imaus  is  prolonged  up  to  the  most  northerly  plains 
of  the  Irtych  and  Obi.  The  positive  notions  of  the 
ancients  upon  the  route  of  commerce  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Seres,  forbid  the  opinion,  that  the 
idea  of  an  Imaus  running  from  N.  to  S.,  and  N.  of 
the  Himdlaya,  dividing  Upper  Asia  into  two  equal 
jMirts,  was  a mere  geographic  dream.  The  expres- 
.siiins  of  Ptolemy  are  so  precise,  that  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  he  was  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  Bolor  range.  In  the  special  description  of 
Central  Asia,  he  speaks  twice  of  Imaus  running  from 
S.  to  N.,  and,  indeed,  clearly  calls  it  a meridian 
chain  (jtarh  fi€arj/j.6pivT}v  ttcos  ypapiiiiv,  Ptol.  vi. 
14.  § I : comp.  vi.  13.  ^ 1),  and  places  at  the  foot 
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of  Imaus  the  Byi.tak  (BoArai,  vi.  13.  § 3),  in  the 
country  of  Little  Thibet,  which  still  bears  the  in- 
digenous name  of  Baltistan.  At  the  sources  of  the 
Indus  are  the  Daradrae  (viii.  1.  § 42),  the 
Dardars  or  Derders  mentioned  in  the  poem  of  the 
Mahabhdrata  and  in  the  fragments  of  Megasthenes, 
through  whom  the  Greeks  received  accounts  of  the 
region  of  auriferous  sand,  and  who  occupied  the  S. 
slopes  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  a little  to  the  W.  of 
Kaschmir.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Ptolemy  does 
not  attach  Imaus  to  the  Comedorum  Montes 
(Koutidouz),  but  places  the  Imaus  too  far  to  the  E., 
8°  further  than  the  meridian  of  the  principal  source 
of  the  Ganges  {Gungdtri).  The  cause  of  this  mis- 
take, in  placing  Imaus  so  far  further  towards  the 
E.  than  the  Bolor  range,  no  doubt  arose  from  the 
data  upon  which  Ptolemy  came  to  his  conclusion 
being  selected  from  two  different  sources.  The 
Greeks  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Comedorum 
Montes  when  they  passed  the  Indian  Caucasus  be- 
tween Cahul  and  Balkh,  and  advanced  over  the 
“ plateau  ” of  Bamian  along  the  W.  slopes  of  Bolor, 
where  Alexander  found,  in  the  tribe  of  the  Sibae, 
the  descendants  of  Heracles  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  688), 
just  as  Marco  Polo  and  Barnes  (^Travels  in  Bokhara, 
vol.  ii.  p.  214)  met  with  people  who  boasted  that 
they  had  sprung  from  the  Macedonian  conquerors. 
The  N.  of  Bolor  was  known  from  the  route  of  the 
traffic  of  the  Seres,  as  described  by  Marinus  of 
Tyre  and  Ptolemy  ^i.  12).  The  combination  of 
notions  obtained  from  such  different  sources  was 
imperfectly  made,  and  hence  the  error  in  longi- 
tude. 

These  obscure  orographical  relations  have  been 
illustrated  by  Humboldt  upon  the  most  logical  prin- 
ciples, and  the  result  of  many  apparently  contra- 
dictory accounts  is  so  presented  as  to  form  one 
connected  whole.  (^Asie  Centrale,  vol.  i.  pp.  100 
— 164,  vol.  ii.  pp.  365 — 440.) 

The  Bolor  range  is  one  link  of  a long  series  of 
elevated  ranges  running,  as  it  were,  from  S.  to  N., 
which,  with  axes  parallel  to  each  other,  but  alter- 
nating in  their  localities,  extend  from  Cape  Comorin 
to  the  Icy  Sea,  between  the  64th  and  75th  degrees 
of  longitude,  keeping  a m.ean  direction  of  SSE!^  and 
NNW.  Lassen  {Indische  A Iterthumskunde)  coincides 
with  the  results  obtained  by  Humboldt.  [E.  B.  J.] 

I'MBRASUS  (■'iM^pao-os),  one  of  the  three  small 
rivers  flowing  donm  from  Mount  Ampelus  in  the 
island  of  Samos.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  637  ; Plin.  v.  37.) 
According  to  a fragment  from  Callimachus  (213; 
comp.  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  187,  ii.  868),  this 
river,  once  called  Parthenius,  flowed  in  front  of  the 
ancient  sanctuary  of  Hera,  outside  the  town  of  Samos, 
and  the  goddess  derived  from  it  the  surname  of 
Imbrasia.  [L.  S.l 

IMBRINIUM.  [Samnium.] 

IMBROS  Eth.  ’"IpSpios),  an  island  in 

the  Aegaean  sea,  ofi"  the  SW.  coast  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus,  and  near  the  islands  of  Samolhrace 
and  Lemnos.  According  to  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  23),  Im- 
bros  is  62  miles  in  circumference;  but  this  is  nearly 
double  its  real  size.  It  is  mountainous  and  well 
wooded,  and  its  highest  summit  is  1845  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  contains,  however,  several 
fertile  valleys,  and  a river  named  Ilissus  in  antiquity. 
(Plin.  1.  c.)  Its  town  on  the  northern  side  was 
called  by  the  same  name,  and  there  are  still  some 
ruins  of  it  remaining.  Imbros  was  inhabited  in 
early  times  by  the  Pelasgians,  and  was,  like  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Samcthrace,  celebrated  for  its 
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worship  of  the  Cabeiii  and  Hennes,  whom  the  Ca- 
rians  called  Imbrasus.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  "I/a^pos.) 
Both  the  island  and  the  city  of  Imbros  are  mentioned 
by  Homer,  who  gives  to  the  former  the  epithet  of 
TratTToAofVfTTj.  (//.  xiii.  33,  xiv.281,  xxiv.  78,  Hymn, 
in  Apoll.  36.)  The  island  was  annexed  to  the  Per- 
sian empire  by  Otanes,  a general  of  Dareius,  at 
which  time  it  was  still  inhabited  by  Pelasgians. 
(Herod,  v.  26.)  It  was  afterwards  colonised  by  the 
Athenians,  and  was  no  doubt  taken  by  Miltiades 
along  with  Lemnos.  It  was  always  regarded  in 
later  times  as  an  ancient  Athenian  possession:  thus 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  which  declax-ed  the  inde- 
pendence of  all  the  Grecian  states,  nevertheless  al- 
lowed the  Athenians  to  retain  possession  of  Lemnos, 
Imbros,  and  Scyros  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  8.  § 15,  v.  1.  § 
31);  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  with  Philip  the  Ro- 
mans restored  to  the  same  people  the  islands  of 
Lemnos,  Imbros,  Delos,  and  Scyx'os.  (Liv.  xxxiii. 
30.) 

The  coins  of  Imbros  have  the  common  Athe- 
nian emblem,  the  head  of  Pallas.  Imbros  seems  to 
have  afforded  good  anchox-age.  The  fleet  of  An- 
tiochus  fix'st  sailed  to  Imbx’os,  and  from  thence 
crossed  over  to  Sciathus.  (Liv.  xxxv.  43.)  The 
ship  which  caxTied  Ovid  into  exile  also  anchored  in 
the  harbour  of  Imbros,  which  the  poet  calls  “ Imbria 


telhxs.”  (Ov.  Trist.  i.  10,  18.)  The  island  is  still 
called  by  its  ancient  name,  Emhro  or  Imru. 

IMEUS  MONS,  is  the  name  given  in  the  Tabula 
Peutingeriana  to  the  mountain  pass  which  leads 
from  the  basin  of  the  lake  Fucinus  to  that  of  the 
Peligni,  and  was  ti-aversed  by  the  Via  Valex'ia  on 
the  way  fiom  Aiba  to  Corfinium.  This  pass,  now 
called  the  Forca  Carruso,  must  in  all  ages  have 
been  an  important  line  of  communication,  being  a 
natural  saddle-like  depression  in  the  x’idge  which 
hounds  the  lake  Fucinus  on  the  E.,  so  that  the 
ascent  fx’om  ColV  Armeno  (Cerfennia)  to  the  suxn- 
mit  of  the  pass  (a  distance  of  5 miles)  presents  but 
little  difficulty.  The  latter  is  the  Ixighest  point 
reached  by  the  line  of  the  Valerian  Way  in  traversing 
the  whole  breadth  of  Italy  from  one  sea  to  the  other, 
but  is  elevated  only  a few  hundi'ed  feet  above  the 
lake  Fucinus.  The  Roman  road  across  this  pass 
was  first  rendered  px'acticable  for  carriages  by  the 
emperor  Claixdius,  who  continued  the  Via  Valeria 
fx'om  Cerfennia  to  the  xnouth  of  the  Aternus.  [Cer- 
fennia.] {Tah.  Pent.'.,  Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluv. 
p.  1 54 : Ki-amer,  Fuciner  See,  pp.  1 4, 60.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

IMMADRUS  or  IIMMADRA,  a position  on  the 
coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  between  Telo  {Toulon') 
and  Massilia.  The  distances  along  the  coast  wei’e 
doubtless  accurately  measured,  but  we  cannot  be  cer- 
tain that  they  ax*e  accurately  given  in  the  MSS. ; and  it 
seems  that  the  routes,  especially  in  the  parts  near  the 
coast,  have  been  soxnetimes  confounded.  Imxnadrus, 
the  next  station  east  of  Marseille,  is  placed  by 
D’Axxville,  and  others  who  follow  him.  at  the  Isle 
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de  Maire  ; but  the  numbers  will  not  agree.  The 
real  distance  is  much  less  than  xii.  M.  P.,  which  is 
the  distance  in  the  Itin.;  and  D’Anville,  applying  his 
usual  remedy,  alters  it  to  vii.  But  Walckenaer  well 
objects  to  fixing  on  a little  island  or  rock  as  the  po- 
sition of  Immadrus,  and  then  charging  the  Itineraiy 
with  being  wrong.  He  finds  the  distance  from  a 
little  bay  w’est  of  Cap  Morgiou  to  Marseille  to 
agree  with  the  Itin.  measure  of  12  M.  P.  [G.  L.] 
IMMUNDUS  SINUS  {aKadapros  k6Ktto$,  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  770;  Diod.  iii.  39;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 7;  Plin. 
vi.  29.  s.  33),  the  modern  Foul  Bay,  in  lat.  22°  N., 
derived  its  appellation  from  the  badness  of  its  an- 
chorage, and  the  difficulty  of  navigating  vessels 
among  its  numerous  reefs  and  breakers.  In  its 
furthest  western  recess  lay  the  city  of  Berenice, 
founded,  or  rather  enlarged,  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
and  so  named  by  him  in  honour  of  his  mother,  the 
widow  of  Ptolemy  Soter;  and  opposite  its  mouth  was 
the  island  Ophiodes,  famous  alike  for  the  reptiles 
which  infested  it,  and  its  quarries  of  topaz.  The 
latter  was  much  employed  by  Aegyptian  artisans  for 
ornamenting  rings,  scarabaei,  &c.,  &c.  [Bere- 
nice.] . [W.  B.  D.] 

IMUS  PYRENAEUS,  a station  in  Aquitania,  at 
the  northern  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the  road  from 
Aquae  Tarbellicae  {Dax)  to  Pompelon  {Pamplona) 
in  Spain.  Imus  Pyrenaeus  is  between  Carasa 
{Garis)  and  the  Summus  Pyrenaeus.  The  Summns 
Pyrenaeus  is  the  Sommet  de  Castel-Pinon  ; and  the 
Imus  Pyrenaeus  is  St.  Jean-Pied- de-Poi't,  “ at  the 
foot  of  the  pass.”  The  distance  in  the  Itin.  between 
Summus  Pyi*enaeus  and  Imus  Pyx-enaeus  is  v., 
which  D’Anville  would  alter  to  x.,  to  fit  the  real  dis- 
tance. Walckenaer  takes  the  measure  to  be  Gallic 
leagues,  and  therefore  the  v.  will  be  equivalent  to 
7i^M.  P.  [G.  L.] 

INA  (’'Iva,  Ptol. : Eth.  Inensis),  a town  of  Sicily, 
the  position  of  which  is  wholly  unknown,  except  that 
Ptolemy  reckons  it  among  the  inland  towns  in  the 
south  of  the  island.  (Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 15.)  That  author 
is  the  only  one  of  the  geogi-aphex*s  that  mentions  it, 
and  the  name  has  been  thought  corrupt  ; but  it  is 
supported  by  the  best  MSS.  of  Ptolemy,  and  the 
i-eading  “ Inenses  ” is  equally  well  sujxported  in 
Cicero  {Verr.  iii.  43),  where  the  old  editions  had 
“ Ennenses.”  (Zumpt,  ad  loc.)  The  ox'ator  appears 
to  rank  them  among  the  minor  communities  of  the 
island  which  had  beexx  utterly  ruined  by  the  exactions 
of  Verres.  [E.  H.  B.] 

INACHO'RIUM  {'lvaxd>piov,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 2), 
a city  of  Cx-ete,  which,  fx'om  the  similax-ity  of  sound, 
Mr.  Pashley  {Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  78)  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve was  situated  in  the  modern  district  of  Enned- 
khorid,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Crete.  (Hock,  Kreta, 
vol.  i.  p.  379.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

I'NACHUS  {''Ivaxos).  1.  A river  of  the  Argeia. 
[Aixgos,  p.  200,  b.] 

2.  A river  in  the  territory  of  Argos  Amphilochi- 
cum.  [Argos  Amphiloch.,  p.  208,  b.] 
INARIME.  [Aenaria.] 

I'NATUS  CluaTos,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 2),  a city  of 
Ci'ete,  the  same,  no  doubt,  as  Einatus  {''Eivaros, 
Steph.  B.;  Hesych.  Efym.  Magn.  s.  v.),  situated  on 
a xuountain  and  x'iver  of  the  same  name.  The  Peu- 
tinger  Table  puts  a place  called  Inata  on  a river  24 
M.  P.  E.  of  Lisia,  and  32  M.  P.  W.  of  Hierapytna. 
These  distances  agree  well  with  the  tlxiee  or  four 
hamlets  known  by  the  name  Kasteliand,  derived 
from  the  Venetian  fortx'ess,  Castle  Belvedere,  situ- 
ated on  a hill  a little  to  the  N.  of  the  villages.  The 
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I c:o(l(less  Eilc'ithyia  is  said  to  have  been  worshipped 
I iieie,  and  to  have  obtained  one  of  her  epithets  from 
; it.  (Callim,  Fr.  168;  Pashley,  Trav.\o\.i.  p,  289; 

; Hoi  k,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  412.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

INCARUS,  on  the  coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is 
placed  by  the  Itin.  next  to  Massilia.  It  is  west  of 
I Massilia,  and  the  distance  is  12  M.  P.  The  place 
I is  Carry,  which  retains  its  name.  The  distance  of 
the  Itin.  was  probably  estimated  by  a boat  rowing 
along  the  coast;  and  a good  map  is  necessary  to 
show  how  far  it  is  correct.  [G.  L.] 

INCRIO'NES  (^ly Kpiwvis),  a tribe  of  the  Sigam- 
] bri,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 9).  They 
' apparently  occupied  the  southernmost  part  of  the 
1 territoiy  inhabited  by  the  Sigambri.  Some  believe 
I them  to  be  the  same  as  the  Juhones  of  Tacitus 
{Ann.  xiii.  57),  in  whose  territoiy  an  extensive  con- 
flagration of  the  soil  occurred  in  A.  d.  59.  Some 
I place  them  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lahn  and 
the  little  town  of  Engers  ; while  others,  with  less 
probability,  regard  Ingersheim,  on  the  Necicar,  as 
the  place  once  inhabited  by  the  Inciiones.  [L.  S.] 
INDAPRATHAE  (Tn5a7rpa0ai,  Ptol.  viii.  2.  § 18, 

1 a name,  doubtless,  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  In- 
dra-prastha),  a people  occupying  nearly  the  same 
position  as  the  Ibeuingae.  [V.] 

I'NDIA  (J]  ’Irdia,  Polyaen.  iv.  3.  § 30;  Plin.  vi. 
17.  s.  20;  ^ Tuv  ’lyduy  yrj,  Arrian,  Anab.  v.  4;  g 
'IvSiK-f],  Strab.  xi.  p.  514:  Etii.  TvSos),  a country  of 
great  extent  in  the  southern  part  of  Asia,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  great  chain  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  whic.h  extend,  under  variously  modified 
names,  from  the  Brahmaputra  river  on  the  E.  to  the 
Indus  on  the  W.,  and  which  were  known  in  ancient 
times  under  the  names  Emodus  and  Imaus.  [Emodi 
Montes.]  These  mountains  separated  the  plain 
country  of  India  to  the  S.  of  them  from  the  steppes  of 
3'atary  on  the  N.,  and  formed  the  water-shed  of  most 
of  the  great  rivers  with  which  India  is  so  plentifully 
supplied.  On  the  E.  the  Brahmaputra,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Ava  and  Burmah,  is  its  principal  boun- 
dary; though,  if  the  definition  of  India  be  adopted 
which  was  in  vogue  among  the  later  classical  geo- 
I graphers,  those  countries  as  far  as  the  commencement 
of  the  Chinese  empire  on  the  S.  must  be  compre- 
hended within  the  limits  of  India.  On  the  S.  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Indus,  which  separates  it  from 
Gedrosia,  Arachosia,  and  the  land  of  the  Paropami- 
sadae.  Some  writers,  indeed  (as  Lassen,  Pentap. 
Indie.  Bonn,  1827),  have  considered  the  districts 
along  the  southern  spurs  of  the  Paropamisus  (or 
i Hindu- Kush)  as  part  of  India;  but  the  passage  of 
Pliny  on  which  Lassen  relies  would  make  India  com- 
])rehend  the  whole  of  Afghanistan  to  Beluchistdn  on 
the  Indian  Ocean;  a position  which  can  hardly  be 
maintained  as  the  deliberate  opinion  of  any  ancient 
author. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether  the  Indians  them- 
selves ever  laid  down  any  accurate  boundary  of  their 
country  westward  {Laws of  Manu,  ii.  v.  22,  quoted  by 
Lassen,  Pentap.  Indie,  p.  8);  though  the  Sarasvdti 
(llydraotes)  separated  their  sacred  land  from  Western 
India.  Generally,  however,  the  Indus  was  held  to 
be  their  western  boundary,  as  is  clear  from  Strabo’s 
words  (xv.  p.  689),  and  may  be  inferred  from  Pliny’s 
description  (vi.  20.  s.  23). 

It  is  necessary,  before  we  proceed  to  give  the  prin- 
cipal divisions,  mountain  ranges,  rivers,  and  cities  of 
India,  to  trace  very  briefly,  through  the  remains  of 
classical  literature,  the  gradual  progress  of  the  kuow- 
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ledge  which  the  ancient  world  possc.sscd  of  this 
country;  a land  which,  from  firet  to  last,  seems  to 
have  been  to  them  a constant  source  of  w'onder  and 
admiration,  and  therefore  not  unnaturally  the  theme 
of  many  strange  and  fabulous  relations,  which  even 
their  most  critical  writers  have  not  failed  to  record. 

Though  the  Greeks  were  not  acquainted  with 
India  in  the  heroic  ages,  and  though  the  name  itself 
does  not  occur  in  their  earliest  writers,  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  they  had  some  faint  idea  of  a distant 
land  in  the  far  East  W'hich  was  very  populous  and 
fruitful.  The  occurrence  of  the  names  of  objects  of 
Indian  merchandise,  such  as  Kaa-ahepos,  e\4<pas, 
and  others,  would  seem  to  show  this.  The  same 
thing  would  seem  to  be  obscurely  hinted  at  in  the 
two  Aethiopias  mentioned  by  Homer,  the  one  towards 
the  setting,  and  the  other  in  the  direction  of  the 
rising  sun  {Od.  i.  23,  24);  and  a similar  inference 
may  probably  be  drawn  from  some  of  the  early  notices 
of  these  Aethiopians,  whose  separate  histories  are 
pei-petually  confounded  together,  many  things  being 
predicated  of  the  African  nation  which  could  be  only 
true  of  an  Indian  people,  and  viee  versa.  That 
there  were  a people  whom  the  Greeks  called  Aethio- 
pes  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  if  not  within  the  actual 
boundaries  of  India,  is  clear  from  Herodotus  (vii.  70), 
who  states  in  another  place  that  all  the  Indians  (ex- 
cept the  Daiadae)  resembled  the  Aethiopians  in  the 
dark  colour  of  their  skins  (iii.  101);  while  abundant 
instances  may  be  observed  of  the  intermixture  of  the 
accounts  of  the  African  and  Indian  Aethiopians,  as, 
for  example,  in  Ctesias  {Indie.  7,  ed.  Biihr.  p.  354), 
Pliny  (viii.  30.  3),  who  quotes  Ctesias,  Scylax,  in 
his  description  of  India  {ap.  Philostrat.  Vit.  Apoll. 
iii.  14),  Tzetzes  {Chil.  vii.  144),  Aelian  {II.  An. 
xvi.  31),  Agatharchides  (c7e  Rtdn'O  Mari,  p.  44,  ed. 
Huds.),  Pollux  {Onomast.  v.  5),  and  many  other 
writers.  Just  in  the  same  way  a confusion  may  be 
noticed  in  the  accounts  of  Libya,  as  in  Herodotus 
(iv.  168 — 199;  cf.  Ctesias,  Indie.  13),  where  he 
intermixes  Indian  and  African  tales.  Even  so  late 
as  Alexander’s  invasion,  we  know  that  the  same 
confusion  prevailed,  Alexander  himself  believing  that 
he  would  find  the  sources  of  the  Nile  in  India. 
(Strab.  XV.  p.  696;  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  vi.  1.) 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  the  Greeks  should  have 
had  but  little  knowledge  of  India  or  its  inhabitants 
till  a comparatively  late  period  of  their  history,  and 
that  neither  Homer  nor  Pindar,  nor  the  great  Greek 
dramatists  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  should  mention 
by  its  name  either  India  or  any  of  its  people.  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  at  this  early  period,  neither  commerce  nor 
any  other  cause  had  led  the  Greeks  beyond  the  slid  es 
of  Syria  eastward,  and  that  it  was  not  till  the  Persian 
wars  that  the  existence  of  vast  and  populous  regions 
to  the  E.  of  Persia  itself  became  distinctly  known  to 
them.  Some  individual  names  may  have  reached 
the  ears  of  those  who  inquired ; perhaps  some  indi- 
vidual travellers  may  have  heard  of  these  far  distant 
realms;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  physician  De- 
mocedes,  when  residing  at  the  court  of  Dareius,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes  (Herod,  iii.  127),  and  Democritus 
of  Abdera  (b.  c.  460 — 400),  who  is  said  by  several 
authors  to  have  travelled  to  Egypt,  Persia,  Aetbio- 
pia,  and  India  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  72;  Strab.  xvi.  p. 
703;  Clem.  Strom,  i.  p,  304;  Suidas,  s.  v.).  Yet 
little  was  probably  known  beyond  a few  names. 

The  fii  St  historian  who  speaks  cleaidy  on  the  subject 
is  Hccataeus  of  Miletus  (b.c.  549 — 486).  In  the  few 
fragments  which  remain  of  his  writings,  and  which 
have  been  carefully  collected  by  Klausen  (Berl, 
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1831),  the  Iiiili  and  the  Indus  (^Fragm.  174  and 
178),  the  Argante  (^Fragm.  176),  the  people  of  Opia 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  (Fra^w.  175),  the  Calatiae, 
{Fragm.  177 ; Herod,  iii.  38  ; or  Calantiae,  Herod,  iii. 
97),  Gandara  and  the  Gandarii  178)  and 

their  city  Caspapyrus  (JFragm.  179;  Caspatyrus, 
Herod,  iii.  102,  iv.  44),  are  mentioned,  in  company 
M’ith  other  Eastern  places.  Further,  it  appears,  from 
the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  that  Scylax  of  Caryanda, 
who  was  sent  by  Dareius,  navigated  the  Indus  to 
Caspatyrus  in  Pactyice,  and  thence  along  the 
Erythraean  sea  by  the  Arabian  gulf  to  the  coast  of 
Egypt  (iv.  44);  in  the  course  of  which  voyage  he 
must  have  seen  something  of  India,  of  which  he  is 
said  to  have  recorded  several  marvels  (cf.  Aristot. 
i’o/iV.  vii.  14;  Philostr.  Vit.  Apoll.  Tyan.  iii.  14; 
d'zfttz.  Chil.  vii.  144);  though  Klausen  has  .shown 
satisfactorily,  in  his  edition  of  the  fragments  which 
remain,  that  the  Periplus  usually  ascribed  to  this 
Scyhix  is  at  least  as  late  as  the  time  of  Philip  of 
Macedon. 

The  notices  preserved  in  Herodotus  and  the  re- 
inains  of  Ctesias  are  somewhat  fuller,  both  having 
had  opportunities,  the  one  as  a great  traveller, 
the  other  as  a resident  for  many  years  at  the  court 
of  Artaxerxes,  which  no  previous  writers  had  had. 
Tlie  knowledge  of  Herodotus  (n.  c.  484 — 408)  is, 
however,  limited  to  the  account  of  the  satrapies  of 
Dareius;  the  twentieth  of  which,  he  states,  compre- 
hended that  part  of  India  which  was  tributary  to 
the  Persians  (iii.  94),  the  country  of  the  most 
Eastern  people  with  whom  he  was  acquainted  (iii. 
95 — 102).  To  the  S.  of  them,  along  the  Indian 
Ocean,  were,  according  to  his  view,  the  Asiatic 
Aethiopians  (iii.  94);  beyond  them,  desert.  He  adds 
thi.L  the  Indians  were  the  greatest  and  wealthiest 
people  known;  he  speaks  of  the  Indus  (on  whose 
hanks,  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  Nile,  crocodiles 
Avore  to  be  seen)  as  floAving  through  their  land  (iv. 
44),  and  mentions  by  name  Caspatyrus  (a  town  of 
Pactyice),  the  nomadic  Padai  (iii.  99),  and  the  Ca- 
latiae (iii.  38)  or  Calantiae  (iii.  97).  He  places 
also  in  the  seventh  satrapy  the  Gandarii  (iii.  91) 
[Ganuakae],  a race  who,  under  the  name  of 
Gandharas,  are  known  as  a genuine  Sanscrit- 
speaking tribe,  and  who  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  connected  with  India,  though  their  principal  seat 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  W.  .side  of  the  Indus, 
probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  Can- 
dahar. 

Ctesias  (about  b.  o.  400)  wrote  tAventy-three 
books  of  Persica,  and  one  of  Indica,  with  other 
Avorks  on  Asiatic  subjects.  The.se  are  all  lost,  except 
some  fragments  preserved  by  Photius.  In  his  Per- 
sica  he  mentions  some  places  in  Bactria  (^Fragm.  5, 
ed.  Biihr)  and  Cyrtaea,  on  the  Erythraean  sea 
(^Fragm.  40) ; and  in  his  Indica  he  giA'es  an  account 
of  the  Indus,  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
natix'es  of  India,  and  of  its  productions,  some  of 
which  bear  the  stamp  of  a too  credulous  mind,  but 
are  not  altogether  uninteresting  or  valueless. 

On  the  advance  of  Alexander  through  Bactriana 
to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  a neAv  light  was  thrown 
on  the  geography  of  India  ; and  the  Greeks,  for  the 
first  time,  acquired  Avith  tolerable  accuracy  some 
knowledge  of  the  chief  features  of  this  remarkable 
counti'y.  A number  of  writers — some  of  them  oflS- 
cers  of  Alexander’s  army — deA’oted  themselves  to 
a description  of  different  parts  of  his  route,  or  to 
an  account  of  the  CA'ents  which  took  place  during 
his  progress, from  Babylon  to  the  Hyphasis;  and  to 
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the  separate  narratives  of  Beton  and  Diognetus, 
Nearchus,  Onesicritus,  Aristobulus,  and  Callis- 
thenes,  condensed  and  extracted  by  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  Arrian,  we  owe  most  of  our  knowledge  of 
India  as  it  appeared  to  the  ancients.  None  of  the 
original  works  of  these  writers  have  been  preserved, 
but  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  (the  most  important  of 
them,  though  the  places  in  India  he  names  are  few 
in  number)  has  been  apparently  given  by  Arrian 
(in  his  Indica')  with  considerable  minuteness.  Ne- 
archus seems  to  have  kept  a day-book,  in  which  he 
entered  the  distances  between  each  place.  He  notices 
Pattala,  on  the  Indus  (from  which  he  started),  and 
Coreatis  (perhaps  the  present  Kurdchi).  Pliny, 
who  calls  this  voyage  that  of  Nearchus  and  One- 
sicritus, adds  some  feAv  places,  not  noticed  by  Arrian 
(vi.  23.  s.  26).  Onesicritus  himself  considered  the 
land  of  the  Indians  to  be  one-third  of  the  whole 
inhabited  world  (Strab.  xv.  p.  691),  and  was  the 
first  writer  who  noticed  Taprobane  (Ceylon).  (Ibid, 
p.  691.)  Both  writers  appear,  from  Strabo,  to  have 
left  interesting  memorials  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  natives  (Str.ab.  xi.  p.  517,  xv.  p.  726) 
and  of  the  natural  history  of  the  country.  (Stjab. 
xv.  pp.  693,705,716,717  ; Aelian.  Hist.  An.  xvi. 
39,  xvii.  6;  Plin.  vi.  22.  s.  24,  vii.  2.  s.  2;  Tzetz. 
Chil.  iii.  13.)  Aristobulus  is  so  frequently  quoted 
by  Arrian  and  Strabo,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  may  have  written  a distinct  AA’ork  on  India  : he 
is  mentioned  as  noticing  tiie  swelling  and  floods  of 
the  rivers  of  i\\Q  Panjdb,  owing  to  the  melting  of  the 
snoAV  and  the  rain  (Strab.  xv.  p.  691),  the  mouths 
of  the  Indus  (p.  701),  the  Brachmanes  at  Taxila 
(p.  714),  the  trees  of  Hyrcania  and  India  (xi. 
p.  509),  the  rice  and  the  mode  of  its  tillage  (xv. 
p.  692),  and  the  fish  of  the  Nile  and  Indus,  respec- 
tively (xv.  p.  707,  xvii.  p.  804). 

Subsequently  to  these  writers, — probably  all  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  third  century  b.  c.,  — were  some 
others,  as  Megasthenes,  Daimachus,  Patrocles  and  Ti- 
mosthenes,  Avho  contributed  considerably  to  the  in- 
creasing stock  of  knoAvledge  relative  to  India.  Of 
these,  the  most  valuable  additions  were  those  acquired 
by  Megasthenes  and  Daimachus,  Avho  were  respectively 
amltassadors  from  Seleucus  to  the  Courts  of  San- 
drocottus  (Chandragupta)  and  his  .‘successor  Alli- 
trochades  (Strab.  ii.  p.  70,  xv.  p.  702;  Plin.  vi. 
17.  s.  21),  or,  as  it  probably  ought  to  be  AATitten, 
Amitrochades.  Megasthenes  wrote  a Avork  often 
quoted  by  subsequent  writers,  which  he  called  to 
'Iv'biKd  (Athen.  iv.  p.  153;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i. 
p.  132  ; Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  20,  Antiq.  x.  11.  § 1), 
in  Avhich  he  probably  embodied  the  results  of  his 
observations.  From  the  fragments  which  remain, 
and  Avhich  have  been  carefully  collected  by  SchAvan- 
beck  (^Megasthenis  Indica,  Bonn,  1846),  it  appears 
that  he  was  the  first  to  give  a tolerably  accu- 
rate account  of  the  breadth  of  India,  — making  it 
about  16,000  stadia  (Arrian,  iii.  7,  8;  Strab.  i.  p.  68, 
XV.  p.  689), — to  mention  the  Ganges  by  name,  and 
to  state  that  it  was  larger  than  the  Indus  (Arrian, 
V.  6,  10,  Indie.  4,  13),  and  to  give,  besides  this,  some 
notice  of  no  less  than  fifteen  tributaries  of  the  Indus, 
and  nineteen  of  the  Ganges.  He  remarked  that 
India  contained  118  nations,  and  so  many  cities  that 
they  could  not  be  numbered  (Arrian,  Indie.  7, 
10);  and  observed  (the  first  among  the  Greeks) 
the  existence  of  castes  among  the  people  (Strab. 
XV.  p.  703;  Arrian,  Ind.  11,  12;  Diod.  ii.  40,  41; 
Solin.  c.  52),  with  some  peculiarities  of  the  Indian 
religious  system,  and  of  the  Brachmanes  (or  Brah^ 
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mnm).  (Strab.  xv.  pp.  711 — 714;  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  i.  131.)  Again  Daimachus,  who  lived  for  a 
long  time  at  Palibothra  (Strab.  ii.  p.  70),  wrote  a 
i work  upon  India,  which,  though  according  to  Strabo 
1 full  of  fables,  must  also  have  contained  much  valu- 
able information.  Patrocles,  whom  Strabo  evidently 
deemed  a writer  of  veracity  (Strab.  ii.  p.  70),  as 
the  admiral  of  Seleucus,  sailed  upon  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  left  an  account,  in  which  he  stated  his 
' belief  that  India  was  the  same  breadth  that  Me- 
I gasthenes  had  maintained  (Strab.  ii.  p.  69.  xv. 
p.  689);  but  also  that  it  could  be  circumnavigated — 
an  erroneous  view,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
I the  idea,  that  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Northern 
1 Ocean  were  connected.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  74,  xi.  p.  518.) 
j With  the  establishment  of  the  mathematical 
I sc-hools  at  Alexandria,  commenced  a new  aera  in 
I Grecian  geography ; the  first  systematic  arrangement 
I'  of  the  divisions  of  the  earth’s  surface  being  made  by 
; Eratosthenes  (b.c.  276 — 161),  who  drew  a series  of 
parallels  of  latitude — at  unequal  distances,  however 
— through  a number  of  places  remotely  distant  from 
one  another.  According  to  his  plan,  his  most 
southern  parallel  was  extended  through  Taprobane 
! and  the  Cinnamon  coast  (theSE.  end  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf) ; his  second  parallel  (at  an  interval  of  3400 
stadia)  passed  though  the  S.  coast  of  India,  the 
mouths  of  the  Indus  and  Meroe;  his  third  (at  an 
interval  of  5000  stadia)  passed  through  Palibothra 
and  Syene ; his  fourth  (at  a similar  interval)  con- 
nected the  Upper  Ganges,  Indus,  and  Alexandria ; 
his  fifth  (at  an  interval  of  3750  stadia)  passed 
through  Thina  (the  capital  of  the  Seres),  the  whole 
chain  of  the  Emodus,  Imaus,  Paropamisus,  and  the 
island  of  Rhodes.  (Strab.  i.  p.  68,  ii.  pp.  113 — 132.) 
At  the  same  time  he  drew  seven  parallels  of  lon- 
gitude (or  meridians),  the  first  of  which  passed 
tlirough  the  hi.  coast  of  China,  the  second  through 
the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  third  through 
those  of  the  Indus.  His  great  geographical  error 
was  that  the  intersection  of  his  meridians  and  lati- 
tudes formed  right  angles.  (Strab.  ii.  pp.  79,  80, 

I 92,  93.)  The  shape  of  the  inhabited  portion  of  the 
globe  he  compared  to  a Macedonian  Chlamys  ex- 
I tended.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  118,  xi.  p.  519;  Macrob. 
Somn.  Scip.  ii.  9.)  The  breadth  of  India  between 
tlie  Ganges  and  Indus  he  made  to  be  16,000  stadia. 
'J'aprobane,  like  his  predecessors,  he  held  to  be  5000 
I stadia  long. 

Hipparchus  (about  B.c.  150),  the  father  of  Greek 
astronomy,  followed  Patrocles,  Daimachus,  and 
Mega.sthenes,  in  his  view  of  the  shape  of  India; 
making  it,  however,  not  so  wide  at  the  S.  as  Era- 
tosthenes had  made  it  (Strab.  ii.  pp.  77,81),  but 
much  wider  towards  the  N.,  even  to  the  extent  of 
from  20,000  to  30,000  stadia  (Strab.  ii.  p.  68).  Ta- 
probane he  held  not  to  be  an  island,  but  the  com- 
mencement of  another  continent,  which  extended 
onward  to  the  S.  and  W.,  — following,  probably,  the 
iilea  which  had  prevailed  since  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
that  Africa  and  SE.  India  were  connected  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  (Mela,  iii.  7.  § 7 ; 
Plin.  vi.  22.  s.  24.)  Artemidorus  (about  B.  c.  100) 
states  that  the  Ganges  rises  in  the  Montes  Emodi, 
flows  S.  till  it  arrives  at  Gange,  and  then  E.  by 
Palibothra  to  its  mouths  (Strab.  xv.  p.  719):  Ta- 
probane he  considered  to  be  about  7000  stadia 
long  and  500  broad  (Steph.  B.).  The  whole 
breadth  of  India,  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Indus,  he 
made  to  be  16,000  stadia.  (Plin.  vi.  19.  s.  22.) 

The  greater  part  of  all  that  was  known  up  to  his 
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time  was  finally  reduced  into  a consistent  shape  bv 
Strabo  (b.  c.  66 — A.  D.  36).  His  view  of  India 
was  not  materially  different  from  that  which  had 
been  the  received  opinion  since  Eratosthenes.  He 
held  that  it  was  the  greatest  and  most  Eastern  land 
in  the  world,  and  the  Ganges  its  greatest  stream 
(ii.  p.  130,  XV.  pp.  690,  719)  ; that  it  stretched  S. 
as  far  as  the  parallel  of  Meroe,  but  not  so  far  N.  as 
Hipparchus  thought  (ii.  pp.  71,  72,  75);  that  it  was 
in  shape  like  a lozenge,  the  S.  and  E.  being  the 
longest  sides.  Its  greatest  breadth  was  16,000 
stadia  on  the  E.,  its  least  13,000  on  the  W. ; its 
greatest  length  on  the  S.,  19,000  stadia.  Below 
the  S.  coast  he  placed  Taprobane.  which  was,  in  his 
opinion,  not  less  than  Great  Britain  (ii.  p.  130, 
XV.  p.  690).  Pliny  the  Elder  and  Pomponius  M(  la, 
who  were  contemporaries,  added  somewhat  to  the 
geographical  knowledge  previously  acquired,  by  in- 
corporating into  their  w'orks  the  results  of  different 
expeditions  sent  out  during  the  earlier  emperors. 
Thus,  Pliny  follows  Agrippa  in  making  India  3300 
M.  P.  long,  and  2300  M.  P.  broad,  though  he  him- 
self suggests  a different  and  shorter  distance  (vi. 
17.  s.  21);  while,  after  Seneca,  he  reckoned  that  it 
contained  118  peoples  and  60  rivers.  The  Emodus, 
Imaus,  Paropamisus,  and  Caucasus,  he  connected  in 
one  continued  chain  from  E.  to  W.,  stating  that  S. 
of  these  great  mountains,  the  land  was,  like  Egypt, 
one  vast  plain  (vi.  18.  s.  22),  comprehending  many 
wastes  and  much  fruitful  land  (vi.  20.  s.  23). 
For  a fuller  notice  of  Taprobane  than  had  been  given 
by  previous  w'riters,  he  was  indebted  to  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  emperor  Claudius,  from  whom  iie 
learnt  that  it  had  towards  India  a length  of  10,000 
stadia,  and  500  towns, — one,  the  capital,  Palaesi- 
mundum,  of  vast  size.  The  sea  between  it  and  the 
continent  is,  he  says,  very  shallow,  and  the  distance 
from  the  nearest  point  a journey  of  four  days  (vi.  22. 
s.  24).  The  measurements  of  the  distances  round 
the  coast  of  India  he  gives  with  some  minuteness, 
and  in  some  instances  with  less  exaggeration  than 
his  predecessors. 

With  Marinus  of  Tyre  and  Claudius  Ptolemaeus, 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  the  classical 
knowledge  of  geography  may  be  said  to  terminate. 
The  latter,  especially,  has,  in  this  branch  of  know- 
ledge, exercised  an  influence  similar  to  that  of 
Aristotle  in  the  domain  of  the  moral  and  physical 
sciences.  Both  writers  took  a more  comprehensive 
view  of  India  than  had  been  taken  before,  owing  in 
some  degree  to  the  journey  of  a Macedonian  trader 
named  Titianus,  whose  travels  extended  along  the 
Taurus  to  the  capital  of  China  (Ptol.  i.  IV.  § 7), 
and  to  the  voyage  cf  a sailor  named  Alexander,  who 
found  his  way  across  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Cattigara 
(Ptol.  i.  14.  § 1),  which  Ptolemy  places  in  lat.  8° 
30'  S.,  and  between  170°  and  180°  E.  long.  Hence, 
his  idea  that  the  Indian  Ocean  was  a vast  central 
sea,  with  land  to  the  S.  Taprobane  he  held  to  be 
four  times  as  big  as  it  really  is  (vii.  4),  and  the 
largest  island  in  the  world  ; and  he  mentions  a 
cluster  of  islands  to  the  NE.  and  S.  (in  all  pro- 
bability, those  now  known  as  the  Maldives  and  Lac- 
cadives). In  the  most  eastern  part  of  India,  be- 
yond the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  which  he  terms  the 
Golden  Chersonesus,  he  speaks  of  Iabadius  and 
Maniolab;  the  first  of  which  is  probably  that  now 
known  as  Java,  while  the  name  of  the  second  has 
been  most  likely  preserved  in  Manilla.  The  main 
divisions  of  India  into  India  intra  Gangem  and 
, India  extra  Gangem,  have  been  adopted  by  the 
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majority  of  sxibsequont  geographers,  from  Ptolemy. 
Subsequent  to  this  date,  there  are  few  works  which 
fall  within  the  range  of  classical  geography,  or 
which  have  added  any  infonnation  of  real  value  on 
the  subject  of  India  ; while  most  of  them  have 
borrowed  from  Ptolemy,  whose  comprehensive  work 
was  soon  a text-book  in  the  hands  of  learned  men. 
From  Agathemerus  (at  the  end  cf  the  second  century) 
and  Dionysius  Periegetes  (towards  the  end  of  the 
third  century)  some  few  particulars  maybe  gleaned: 
— as  for  instance,  from  the  latter,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Indo-Scythi  along  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  in  Scinde  and  Guzerat ; and,  from  a work 
known  by  the  name  of  Periplus  Maris  Erythraei 
(the  date  of  which,  though  late,  is  not  certainly 
determined),  some  interesting  notices  of  the  shores 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Festus  Avienus,  whose  para- 
phrase of  Dionysius  Periegetes  supplies  some  lacunae 
in  other  parts  of  his  work,  adds  nothing  of  interest 
to  his  metrical  account  of  Indian  Geography. 

Such  may  serve  as  a concise  outline  of  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  in  ancient  times  relative  to  India. 
Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  describe  the  countiy 
itself  under  the  various  heads  of  mountains,  rivers, 
provinces,  and  cities,  it  will  be  well  to  say  a few 
words  on  the  origin  of  the  name  India,  w'ith  some 
notice  of  the  subdivisions  which  were  in  use  among 
the  earlier  geographers,  but  which  we  have  not 
tliought  it  convenient  in  this  place  to  perpetuate. 

The  names  Indus,  India,  are  no  doubt  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  appellation  of  the  river,  Sindhu, 
which,  in  the  plural  form,  means  also  the  people  who 
dwelt  along  its  banks.  The  adjoining  countries  have 
adopted  this  name,  with  slight  modifications : thus, 
Ilendu  is  the  form  in  the  Zend  or  old  Persian,  Hoddu 
in  the  Hebrew  {Esther^  i.  1,  viii.  9).  The  Greek 
language  softened  down  the  word  by  omitting  the  h, 
hence  "IvSos,  "Ij/Sia ; though  in  some  instances  the 
native  name  was  preserved  almost  unchanged,  as  in 
the  2(y0o9  of  the  Periplus  Maris  Erythraei.  Pliny 
bears  testimony  to  the  native  form,  when  he  says, 

“ Indus  incolis  Sindus  appellatus”  (vi.  20.  s.  23). 

The  great  divisions  of  India  which  have  been 
usually  adopted  are  those  of  Ptolemy  (vii.  1.  § 1), 
into,  — (l)India  infra  Ganyem,  a vast  district,  which 
was  bounded,  according  to  that  geographer,  on  the 
W.  by  the  Paropamisadae,  Arachosia,  and  Gedrosia; 
on  the  N.  by  the  Imaus,  in  the  direction  of  the  Sog- 
diani  and  Sacae;  on  the  E.  by  the  Ganges,  and  on 
the  S.  by  a part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  : and  (2)  Lidia 
extra  Gangeni  (Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 1),  which  was  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  the  Ganges ; on  the  N.  by  Scythia  and 
Serica;  on  the  E.  by  the  Sinae,  and  by  a line  extended 
from  their  country  to  the  MsyctAos  k6\ttos  (^Gulf  of 
Siam) ; and  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  a line 
drawn  from  the  island  of  Menuthias  (Ptol.  vii.  2. 

§ 1 ),  whence  it  appears  that  Ptolemy  considered  that 
the  Ganges  flowed  nearly  due  N.  and  S.  We  have 
considered  that  this  division  is  too  arbitrary  to  be 
adopted  here ; we  merely  state  it  as  the  one  proposed 
by  Ptolemy  and  long  current  among  geographers. 
The  later  ecclesiastical  writers  made  use  of  other 
terms,  as  rj  eydorepeo  ’'Irdia,  in  which  they  included 
even  Arabia  (Socrat.  ZT.  E.  i.  19  ; Theod.  i.  23  ; 
Theoph.  i.  35),  and  g eVxarTj  ’'ivSia  (Sozomen,  ii. 
23). 

The  principal  mountains  of  India  (considered  as  a 
whole)  were : — the  eastern  portion  of  the  Paropamisus 
(ur  Hindu- Kush),  the  Imaus  (^Haimava),  and  the 
Emodus  (now  known  by  the  generic  name  of  the 
Uimdlaya.)  To  the  extreme  E.  were  the  Montes  I 
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Semanthini,  the  boundaiy  of  the  land  of  the  Sinae 
the  Montes  Damassi,  and  the  Repyrrhiis  M.  (jtrobably 
the  present  Naraka  M.).  An  extension  of  the  M. 
Damassi  is  the  Maeandrus  ]M.  (now  Muin-Mura). 

In  India  infra  Gangem  Ptolemy  mentions  many 
mountains,  the  names  of  which  can  with  difficulty  be 
supplied  with  their  modern  representatives:  as  the 
Orudii  ]\I.,  in  the  S.  extremity  of  the  land  between 
the  Tyndis  and  the  Chaberus;  the  Uxentus  M.,  to 
the  N.  of  them;  the  Adisathrus  M. ; the  Bittigo  M. 
(probably  the  range  now  known  as  the  Ghats),  and 
the  M.  Vindius  (unquestionably  the  present  Eind- 
hya),  which  extend  NE.  and  SW.  along  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Nerhudda  ; IM.  Sardonix  (probably  the  present 
Sautpura) ; and  M.  Apocopa  (perhaps  the  present 
Aravelli). 

The  principal  promontories  in  India  are: — in  the 
extreme  E.,  Promontorium  Magnum,  the  western 
side  of  the  Sinus  Magnus;  Malaei  Colon,  on  the  S. 
coast  of  the  golden  peninsula;  Promontorium  Aureae 
Chersonesi,  the  southera  termination  of  the  Sinus 
Sabaracus,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Chersonesus; 
Cory  or  Calligicum,  between  the  S.  Argaricus  and 
the  S.  Colchicus,  near  the  SW.  end  of  the  peninsula 
of  Hindostdn  ; Comaria  (now  C.  Comoi'in),  the  most 
southern  point  of  Uindostdn  ; Calae  Carias  (or  Calli- 
caris),  between  the  towns  Anamagara  and  Muziris; 
Simylla  (or  Semylla,  the  southern  end  of  the  S. 
Barygazenus,  perhaps  the  present  C.  St.  John),  and 
Maleum. 

In  the  same  direction  from  E.  to  W.  are  the  fol- 
lowing gulfs  and  bays: — the  Sinus  Magnus  (now  Gw//* 
of  Siam) ; S.  Perimulicus,  and  Sabaricus,  on  the  E. 
and  W.  side  of  the  Chersonesus  Aurea;  S.  Gangeti- 
cus  (^Bay  of  Bengal),  S.  Argaricus,  opposite  the  N. 
end  of  Taprobane  (probably  Polks  Bay) ; S.  Col- 
chicus (^Bay  of  Manaar)',  S.  Barygazenus  {Gulf  of 
Cambay),  and  S.  Canthi  (most  likely  the  Gulf  of 
Cutch). 

The  rivers  of  India  are  very  numei’ous,  and  many 
of  them  of  great  size.  The  most  important  (from 
E.  to  W.)  are  the  Dorias  {Salven  f)  and  Doanas 
(the  L'rawaddy),  the  Chrysoana,  Besynga,  the 
Tocosanna  (probably  the  present  Arrakan),  and  the 
Catabeda  (now  Curmsul)',  the  Ganges,  with  many  ** 
tributaries,  themselves  large  rivers.  [Gangks.] 
Along  the  W.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal  are  the 
Adamas  {Brahmini),  Dosaron  {Mahanddi),  Maesohis 
{GoddvdH),  Tyndis  {Kistna),  and  the  Chaberis  or 
Chabei-us  (the  Cdveri).  Along  the  shores  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  are  the  Nanaguna  {Tarty),  the  Na- 
madus  {Narmada  or  Nerhudda),  and  lastly  the  Indus, 
with  its  several  tributaries.  [Indus.] 

The  towns  in  India  known  to  the  ancients  were 
very  numerous;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  but  few 
details  have  been  given  concerning  them  in  the 
dilferent  authors  of  whose  works  fragments  still 
remain.  Generally,  these  writers  seem  to  have  been  l 
content  with  a simple  list  of  the  names,  adding, 
in  some  instances,  that  such  a place  was  an  im-  , 
portant  mart  for  commerce.  The  probability  is,  that,  ( 
even  so  late  as  Ptolemy,  few  cities  had  reached  suf- 
ficient  importance  to  command  the  productions  of  an  | 
extensive  surrounding  countiy;  and  that,  in  fact,  | 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  towns  which  he  and 
others  enumerate  were  little  more  than  the  head 
places  of  small  districts,  and  in  no  sense  capitals  of 
great  empires,  such  as  Ghazna,  Delhi,  and  Calcutta 
have  become  in  later  periods  of  Indian  history.  Be- 
ginning from  the  extreme  E.,  the  principal  states  and 
I towns  mentioned  in  the  ancient  writers  are:  Perimula,  i 
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on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Golden  Chersonesns  (in  the 
neijilibourhood  of  Malacca)’^  Tacola  (perluips  Tavai 
or  Tavoy) ; Triglyphon,  in  the  district  of  the  Cyrrha- 
diae,  at  the  mouth  of  i\\Q  Brahmaputra  (now  Tiperah 
or  Tripura);  and  Cattigara,  the  exact  position  of 
which  has  been  much  disputed  among  geographers, 
but  which  Lassen  has  placed  coiijecturally  in  Borneo. 
Northward  of  Triglyphon  are  a number  of  small  dis- 
tricts, about  which  nothing  certain  is  known,  as 
Clialcitis,  Basanarae,  Cacobae,  and  Aminachae,  the 
j Iiidraprathae,  and  Iberingae;  and  to  the  \V.,  along 
the  swamp-land  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  chain, 
are  the  Tiladae,  Passalae,Corancali,and  the  Tacaraei. 
All  the  above  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
India  extra  Ganyem. 

Again,  from  the  line  of  coast  from  E.  to  W.,  the 
first  people  along  the  western  mouths  of  the  Ganges 
are  called  the  Gangaridae,  with  their  chief  town 
Gange  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Cal- 
cutta); the  Calingae,  with  their  chief  towns  Par- 
thalis  and  Dandagula  (the  latter  probably  Calina- 
pattana,  about  halfway  between  Maluinadi  and 
Godavari)  ; the  Maesoli  and  Maesolia,  occupying 
nearly  the  same  range  of  coast  as  that  now  called 
the  Cv'cars,  with  the  capital  Pitynda,  and  Conta- 
cossyla  {Masulipattana  f)  and  Alosygna  on  the  sea- 
coast;  W.  of  the  Maesolus  (^Godavari),  the  Arvarni, 
with  the  chief  town  Malanga  (probably  Manda- 
rdgja,  the  present  Madras).  Then  follow  the  So- 
ring! and  Bati,  till  we  come  to  the  land  of  Pandion 
(^naudiovos  xwp«),  which  extends  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindustdn,  and  was  a 
district  of  great  wealth  and  importance  at  the  time 
of  the  Periplus.  (^Peripl.  pp.  31,  33.)  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  land  of  Pandion  is  the  same  as 
the  Indian  Pdndja,  and  its  capital  IModura  the 
present  Mathura.  Within  the  same  district  were 
Argara  (whence  the  S.  Argaricus  derives  its  name), 
the  Carci,  and  the  Colchi.  At  the  SW.  end  of  the 
peninsula  were  Cottiara  (^Cochin),  and  Comaria, 
whence  the  promontory  Comorin  derives  its  name. 
Following  the  western  coast,  we  arrive  at  Limyrica 
(^Peripl.  pp.  30,  36),  undoubtedly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mangalore,  with  its  chief  towns  Carura 
(most  likely  Coimbatore,  where  a great  quantity  of 
Koman  coins  have  been  dug  up  during  the  last  fifteen 
years)  and  Tyndis  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Goa); 
and  then  Musopale,  Nitrae,  and  Mandagara ; all  places 
on  the  sea-coast,  or  at  no  great  distance  from  it. 
Somewhat  further  inland,  within  the  district  knowm 
generically  at  the  time  of  the  Periplus  by  the  name 
of  Dachinabades  (Dakhinabhdda,  or  Deccan),  was 
the  district  of  Ariaca  (’Ap/a«:a  Ptol.  vii. 

1.  §§  6,  82;  cf.  Peripl.  p.  30),  with  its  chief  town 
Hij)pocura(A^a«c?^mor  Hydrahad,\i  not,  as  Ritter  has 
imagined, the  s,esL--[>ort Mangalore);  Baetana,  Simylla 
(on  the  coast  near  Bassein),  Omenagara  (undoubtedly 
the  celebrated  fortress  Ahmed-nagar),  and  Tagara 
(^Peripl.  p.  19),  the  present  Deoghir.  Further  N., 
the  rich  commercial  state  of  Larice  appears  to  have 
extended  from  the  Namadus  (^Narmada  or  Ner- 
hudda)  to  Barygaza  (JBeroach)  and  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay.  Its  chief  town  was,  in  Ptolemy’s  time, 
Ozene  {Oujein  or  Ujjayini),  a place  well  known  to 
the  antiquaries  of  India  for  the  vast  numbers  of  the 
earliest  Indian  coinage  constantly  found  among  its 
ruins ; Jlinnagara,  the  position  of  which  is  doubtful, 
and  Barygaza,  the  chief  emporium  of  the  commerce 
of  Western  India.  North  of  Larice  was  Syrastrene 
(^Saurashtran),  to  the  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay; 
and  still  further  to  the  westward,  at  the  mouths  of 
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the  Indus,  Pattalene  (Lower  Scinde,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kurdcld),  with  its  capital  Pat  tala 
{Potala.) 

It  is  much  more  difiicult  to  determine  the  exact 
site  of  the  various  tribes  and  nations  mentioned  in 
ancient  authors  as  existing  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  than  it  is  to  ascertain  the  corresponding 
modern  localities  of  those  which  occupied  the  sea- 
coast.  Some,  however,  of  them  can  be  made  out 
with  sufficient  certainty,  by  comparison  of  their 
classical  names  with  the  Sanscrit  records,  and  in 
some  instances  with  the  modern  native  appellations. 
Following,  then,  the  course  of  the  Indus  northwards, 
we  find,  at  least  in  the  times  of  Ptolemy  and  of  the 
Periplus,  a wide-spread  race  of  Scythian  origin,  occu- 
pying both  banks  of  the  river,  in  a district  called, 
from  them,  Indo-Scythia.  The  exact  limits  of 
their  country  cannot  now  be  traced;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  tliey  extended  from  Pattalene  on  the  S. 
as  far  as  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Hindu-Kush,  — in 
fact,  that  their  empire  swayed  over  the  whole  of 
modem  Scinde  and  the  Panjdb  ; a view  wliich  is 
borne  out  by  the  extensive  remains  of  their  Topes 
and  coinage,  which  are  found  throughout  these  dis- 
tricts, and  especially  to  the  northward,  near  the  head 
waters  of  the  three  western  of  the  Five  Rivers.  A 
great  change  had  no  doubt  taken  place  by  the  suc- 
cessful invasion  of  a great  horde  of  Scythians  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  second  century  b.  c.,  as  they 
are  known  to  have  overthrown  the  Greek  kingdom  of 
Bactriana,  at  the  same  time  effacing  many  of  the 
names  of  the  tribes  whom  Alexander  had  met  with 
two  centuries  before,  such  as  the  Aspasii,  Assa- 
ceni,  Massiani,  Hippasii;  with  the  towns  of  Aca- 
dera,  Daedala,  Massaga,  and  Embolima,  which  are 
preserved  in  Arrian,  and  others  of  Alexander’s  his- 
torians. 

Further  N.,  along  the  bases  of  the  Paropamisus, 
Imaus,  and  Emodus,  in  the  direction  from  W.  to 
E.,  we  find  mention  of  the  Sampatae,  the  district 
Suastene  (now  Sewad),  and  Goryaea,  with  the 
towns  Gorya  and  Dionysopolis,  or  Nagara  (now 
Nagar);  and  further  E.,  betw'een  the  Suastus  and 
the  Indus,  the  Gandarae  (one,  doubtless,  of  the  ori- 
ginal seats  of  the  Gandhdras).  Following  the 
mountain  range  to  the  E.,  we  come  to  Caspiida  (now 
Cashmir,  in  earlier  times  known,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  Herodotus,  under  the  name  of  Caspatyrus).  South- 
ward of  Cashmir  was  the  territory  of  Varsa,  with  its 
capital  Taxila,  a place  of  importance  so  early  as  the 
time  of  Alexander  (Arnan,  v.  8),  and  probably  indi- 
cated now  by  the  extensive  remains  of  Manikydla 
(Burnes,  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  65),  if,  indeed,  these  are 
not  too  much  to  the  eastward.  A little  further  S. 
was  the  land  of  Pandous  (Ilaj/S«ou  doubtless 

the  representative  of  one  of  the  Pandava  dynasties  of 
early  Hindu  history),  during  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  territory  of  the  king  Porus.  Further  eastward 
were  the  state  Cylindi'ine,  with  the  sources  of  the 
Sutledge,  .Tumna,  and  Ganges  ; and  the  Gangani, 
whose  territory  extended  into  the  highest  range  of 
the  Ilimdlaya. 

Many  small  states  and  towns  are  mentioned  in  the 
historians  of  Alexander’s  campaigns  along  the  upper 
Panjdb,  which  we  cannot  here  do  more  than  glance  at, 
as  Peucelaotis  (P^zsMa7dmff),  Nicaea,Bucephala.  the 
Glaucanitae,  and  the  Sibae  or  Sibi.  Following  next  the 
course  of  the  Ganges,  we  meet  with  the  Daetichae,  the 
Nanichae,  Prasiaca ; and  the  Mandalae,  with  its  cele- 
brated capital  Pal i bo thra  (beyond  all  doubt  the  present 
I Pdtalijmtra.  or  Patna),  situated  at  the  junction  of 
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the  Erannoboas  (^Hiranjdvaha)  and  the  Ganf^cs; 
with  some  smaller  states,  as  the  Surasenae,  and  the 
towns  Methora  and  Clisobra,  which  were  subject  to 
the  Prasii.  Southward  from  Palibothra,  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  plain  country,  dwelt  the  Cocconagae, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Adamas,  the  Sabdrae,  the  Sala- 
ceni,  the  Drillophyllitae,  the  Adeisathri,  with  their 
capital  Sagida  (pi'obably  the  present  Sohagpur),  si- 
tuated on  the  northern  spurs  of  the  Vindhya^  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  sources  of  the  Sonus.  Be- 
tween the  Sonus  and  the  Ganges  were  the  Bolin- 
gae.  In  a NW.  direction,  beyond  the  Sonus  and 
the  Vindhya,  we  find  a territory  called  Sandrabatis, 
and  the  Gymnosophistae,  who  appear  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  country  now  called  Sirhind,  as  far 
as  the  river  Sutledge.  The  Caspeiraei  (at  least  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy;  see  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 47)  seem  to 
have  extended  over  a considerable  breadth  of  coun- 
try, as  their  sacred  town  Modura  (Md5oi/pa  g ’tQv 
was  situated,  apparently,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  Nerhudda,  though  its  exact  position  has 
not  been  identified.  The  difficulty  of  identification 
is  much,  indeed,  increased  by  the  error  of  reckoning 
which  prevails  throughout  Ptolemy,  who  held  that 
the  coast  of  India  towards  the  Indian  Ocean  was  in 
a straight  line  E.  and  W.  from  TaprobaJie  and  the 
Indus,  thereby  placing  Nanaguna  and  the  Namadus 
in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  On  the  southern 
spurs  of  the  Vindhya,  between  the  Namadus  and 
Nanaguna,  on  the  edge  of  the  Deccan,  were  the 
Phyllitae  and  Gondali;  and  to  the  E.  of  them,  be- 
tween the  BittigoM.and  the  river Chaberus  {Cdveri), 
the  nomad  Sorae  (^wpai  i'Oyua5es),  with  a chief  town 
Sora,  at  the  eastern  end  of  M.  Bittigo.  To  the 
southward  of  these,  on  the  Chaberus  and  Solen,  were 
several  smaller  tribes,  the  Brachmani  Magi,  the  Am- 
bastae,  Bettigi  or  Bitti,  and  the  Tabassi. 

All  the  above-mentioned  districts  and  towns  of 
any  importance  are  more  fully  described  under  their 
respective  names. 

The  ancients  appear  to  have  known  but  little  of 
the  islands  which  are  now  considered  to  form  part 
of  the  East  Indies,  with  the  exception  of  Taprobane 
or  Ceylon,  of  which  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  have  left 
some  considerable  notices.  The  reason  is,  that  it 
was  not  till  a much  later  period  of  the  world’s  his- 
tory that  the  Indian  Archipelago  was  fully  opened 
out  by  its  commercial  resources  to  scientific  inquiry. 
Besides  Ceylon,  however,  Ptolemy  mentions,  in  its 
neighbourhood,  a remarkable  cluster  of  small  islands, 
doubtless  (as  we  have  remarked  before)  those  now 
known  as  the  Laccadives  and  Maldives;  the  island 
of  labadius  (Java),  below  the  Chersonesus  Aurea; 
and  the  Satyrorum  Insulae,  on  the  same  parallel 
with  the  S.  end  of  this  Chersonesus,  which  may 
perhaps  answer  to  the  Anamha  or  Natuna  islands. 

Of  the  government  of  India,  considered  as  a whole, 
comparatively  little  was  known  to  the  Greek  writers; 
indeed,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  names  of 
kings,  it  may  be  asserted  that  they  knew  nothing  E. 
of  Palibothra.  Nor  is  this  strange ; direct  connec- 
tion with  the  interior  of  the  country  ceased  with  the 
fall  of  the  Graeco-Bactrian  empire ; from  that  period 
almost  all  the  infonnation  about  India  which  found 
its  way  to  the  nations  of  the  West  was  derived 
from  the  merchants  and  others,  who  made  voy- 
ages to  the  different  out-ports  of  the  country.  It 
may  be  worth  while  to  state  briefly  here  some  of 
the  principal  rulers  mentioned  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers;  premising  that,  previous  to  the  ad- 
vance of  Alexander,  history  is  on  these  subjects 
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silent.  Previous,  indeed,  to  Alexander,  we  have 
nothing  on  which  we  can  rely.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  Darius  himself  invaded  any  part  of  India,  thougli 
a portion  of  the  NW.  provinces  of  Bactria  may  have 
paid  him  tribute,  as  stated  by  Herodotus.  The  ex- 
peditions of  Dionysus  and  Hercules,  and  the  wars  of 
Sesostris  and  Semiramis  in  India,  can  be  considered 
as  notliing  more  than  fables  too  credulously  recorded 
by  Ctesias.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
was  a settled  monarchy  in  the  western  part  of  India, 
and  his  dealings  with  it  are  very  clearly  to  be  made 
out.  In  the  north  of  the  Panjdb  was  the  town  or 
district  Taxila  (probably  Manihydla,  or  very  near 
it),  which  was  ruled  by  a king  named  Taxiles  ; it 
being  a frequent  Indian  custom  to  name  the  king 
from  the  place  he  ruled  over.  His  name  in  Dio- 
dorus is  I\Iopliis  (xvii.  86),  and  in  Curtius,  Omphis 
(viii.  12),  which  was  probably  the  real  one,  and  is 
itself  of  Indian  origin.  It  appears  that  Alexander 
left  his  country  as  he  found  it.  (Strab.  xv.  pp.  698, 
699,  716.)  The  name  of  Taxiles  is  not  mentioned 
in  any  Indian  author.  The  next  ruler  Alexander 
met  with  was  Porus  (probably  Paurava  Sanscr.,  a 
change  which  Strabo  indicates  in  that  of  Aapiavgu 
into  Aapeioy),  with  whom  Taxiles  had  been  at  war. 
(Arrian,  v.  21.)  Alexander  appears  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  reconciling  them,  and  to  have  increased 
the  empire  of  Porus,  so  as  to  make  his  rule  compre- 
hend the  wffiole  country  between  the  Hydaspes  and 
Acesines.  (Arrian,  v.  20,  21,  29.)  His  country  is 
not  named  in  any  Indian  wmiter.  Shortly  afteiwvards, 
Alexander  received  an  embassy  and  presents  from 
Abisaris  (no  doubt  Ahhisdra),  whose  territory,  as  has 
been  shown  by  Prof.  Wilson  from  the  Annals  of 
Cashmir,  must  have  been  in  the  mountains  in  the 
southern  part  of  that  province.  (Asiat.  Res.  vol. 
XV.  p.  116.)  Tliere  had  been  previously  a war  be- 
tween this  ruler  and  the  Malli,  Oxydracae,  and  the 
people  of  the  Lower  Panjdb,  which  had  ended  in 
nothing.  Alexander  confinued  Abisaris  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  own  teiritory,  made  Philip  satrap  of 
the  Malli  and  Oxydracae,  and  Pytho  of  the  land  be- 
tween the  confluence  of  the  Indus  and  Acesines  and 
the  sea  (Arrian,  vi.  15)  ; placing,  at  the  same  time, 
Oxyarces  over  the  Paropamisadae.  (Arr.  vi.  15.)  It 
may  be  observed  that,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the 
Cashmirians  appear  to  have  held  the  whole  of  the 
Panjdb,  so  far  as  the  Vindhya  mountains,  a portion 
of  the  southern  country  being,  however,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Malli  and  Cathaei. 

The  same  state  of  things  prevailed  for  some 
time  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  as  appears  by 
a decree  of  Perdiccas,  mentioned  in  Diodorus  (xviii. 
3),  and  with  little  material  change  under  Anti- 
pater. (Died,  xviii.  39.)  Indeed,  the  provinces 
remained  true  to  the  Macedonians  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rule  of  the  Prasii,  when  San- 
drocottus  took  up  arms  against  the  Macedonian 
governors.  (Justin,  xv.  4.)  The  origin  of  this  re- 
bellion is  clearly  traceable.  Porus  was  slain  by  Eu- 
damus  about  b.c.  317  (Diod.  xix.  14)  ; hence  San- 
drocottus  must  have  been  on  the  throne  about  the 
time  that  Seleucus  took  Babylon,  b.c.  312.  The 
attempt  of  the  Indians  to  recover  their  freedom  was 
probably  aided  by  the  fact  that  Porus  had  been  slain 
by  a Greek.  Sandrocottus,  as  king  of  the  Prasii 
(Sansc.  Prachya)  and  of  the  nations  on  the  Ganges, 
made  war  with  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  penetrated  far 
into  India.  Plutarch  says  he  ruled  over  all  India, 
but  this  is  not  likely.  (Plut.  Alex.  62.)  It  appears 
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tliat  lie  crossed  the  Indus,  and  obtained  by  maniage 
Arachosia,  Gedrosia,  and  the  Paropamisadae,  from 
j Scleucus.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  724  ; Appian,  Syr.  55.)  It 
j was  to  his  court  that  Megasthenes  (as  we  have  before 
stated)  was  sent.  Sandrocottus  was  succeeded  by 
Ainitrochates  (^aasc.Amitraghdtas),  which  is  almost 
certainly  the  true  form  of  the  name,  though  Strabo 
calls  him  Allitrochades.  He  was  the  contemporary 
of  Antioch  us  Soter.  (Athen.  xiv.  67.)  It  is  clear, 

‘ from  Athenaeus  (1.  c.),  that  the  same  friendship  was 
maintained  between  the  two  descendants  as  between 
the  two  fathers.  Daimachus  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Palibothra.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  70.)  Tlien  came  the 
wars  between  the  Parthians  and  Bactrians,  and  the 
I more  complete  establishment  of  the  Graeco-Bactrian 
kingdom,  under  Menander,  Apollodotus,  Eucratides, 
and  their  successors,  to  which  we  cannot  here  do  more 
than  allude.  The  effect,  however,  of  these  wars  was 
I to  interrupt  communication  between  the  East  and  the 
; West;  hence  the  meagre  nature  of  the  historical  re- 

I cords  of  the  period.  The  expedition  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  to  India  brought  to  light  the  name  of  another 
king,  Sophagasenus  (Polyb.  xi.  32),  who  was,  in  all 
i probability,  king  of  the  Prasii.  The  Scythians  finally 
put  an  end  to  the  Bactrian  empire  about  B.  c.  136. 
( De  Guignes,  Jfem.  de  VAcad.  d.  Inscr.  xxv.  p.  17.) 
This  event  is  noticed  in  the  Periplus  (p.  22),  where, 
however,  Parthi  must  be  taken  to  mean  Scythi. 
(See  also  Periplus,  p.  24  ; Dionys.  Perieg.  vv.  1087 
— 1088.)  Eustathius  adds,  in  his  commentary  on 
Dionysius  : — Ol  ual  'luSoaKvOai  avvOirus  \eyofi4- 
voi.  Minnagara  was  their  chief  town,  a name,  as 
appears  from  Isid.  Char.  ( p 9),  whicli  was  partly 
Scythian  and  partly  Sanscrit.  (Cf.  also  De  Guignes, 
1.  c.) 

The  Scythians  were  in  their  turn  driven  out  of 
India  by  Vicramaditya,  about  B.  c.  56  (Colebrooke, 
Jnd.  Algebra,  Lond.  1817,  p.  43),  who  established 
i his  seat  of  empire  at  Oujein  (JJjjayini).  At  the  time 
when  the  Periplus  was  compiled,  the  capital  had  been 
again  changed,  as  we  there  read,  '0(-f}vr],  iv  y Kai 
TO  BocrtAeia  i^pdrepov  ^u. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  allusion  has  been  found 
I in  any  of  the  early  literature  of  the  Hindus  to  Alex- 
i ander  the  Great ; but  the  effect  of  the  later  expeditions 
t of  the  Bactrian  kings  is  apparently  indicated  under 
I the  name  of  the  Yavana.  In  the  astronomical  works, 
the  Yavana  are  barbarianswho  understood  astronomy, 
whence  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Colebrooke  that 
the  Alexandrians  are  referred  to.  (Ind.  Algebra, 
p.  80.)  Generally,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Yavana  mean  nations  to  the  W.  of  India.  Thus,  in 
the  Mahabharata,  they  make  war  on  the  Indians,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Paradi  (i.  e.  Parthi),  and  the 
Sacae  or  Scythians.  (Lassen,  Pentap.  p.  60.)  In  the 
Drama  of  the  Mudra-Kaxasa,  which  refers  to  the 
war  between  Chandragupta  and  another  Indian  King, 
it  is  stated  that  Cusumapura  (i.  e.  Palibothra)  was 
surrounded  by  the  Cirratae,  Yavani,Cambogi,  Persae, 
Bactrians,  and  the  other  forces  of  Chandragupta,  and 
the  king  of  the  Mountain  Regions.  Lassen  thinks, 
with  much  reason,  that  this  refers  to  Seleucus,  who, 
in  his  war  with  Chandragupta,  reached,  as  we  know, 
Palibothra.  (Plin.  vi.  17.) 

With  regard  to  the  commerce  of  ancient  India, 
which  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  was  very 
extensive,  it  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  do  more  than 
to  indicate  a few  of  the  principal  facts.  Indeed,  the 
commerce  of  India,  including  the  northern  and  the 
southern  districts,  may  be  considered  as  an  epitome 
of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  there  being  few  pro- 
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ductions  of  any  other  country  which  may  not  bo 
found  somewhere  within  its  vast  area. 

The  principal  directions  in  which  the  commerce  of 
ancient  India  flowed  were,  between  Western  India 
and  Africa,  between  the  interior  of  the  Deccan  and 
the  outports  of  the  southern  and  western  coast  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  between  Ceylon  and  the  ports  of 
the  Coromandel  coast,  between  the  Coromandel 
coast  and  the  Aurea  Chersonesus,  and,  in  the  N., 
along  the  Ganges  and  into  Tatary  and  the  territory 
of  the  Sinae.  There  appears  also  to  have  been  a 
remarkable  trade  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa, 
along  the  district  now  called  Zanguebar,  in  sesamum, 
rice,  cotton  goods,  cane-honey  (sugar),  which  was 
regularly  sent  from  the  interior  of  Ariaca  {Concan) 
to  Baiygaza  {BeroacK),  and  thence  westward.  (Pe- 
ripl.  p.  8.)  Arab  sailors  are  mentioned  who  lived 
at  Muza  (^Mocha'),  and  who  traded  wdth  Barygaza. 
(^Peripl.  p.  12.)  Banians  of  India  had  established 
themselves  on  the  N.  side  of  Socotra,  called  the  island 
of  Dioscorides  (^Peripl.  p.  17):  while,  even  so  early 
as  Agatharchides,  there  was  evidently  an  active  com- 
merce between  Western  India  and  Yemen.  (Aga- 
tharch.  p.  66,  ed.  Hudson.)  Again,  the  rapidity  with 
which  Alexander  got  his  fleet  together  seems  to 
show  that  there  must  have  been  a considerable  com- 
merce by  boats  upon  the  Indus.  At  the  time  of  the 
Periplus  there  was  a chain  of  ports  along  the  western 
coast,  — Barygaza  (^BeroacK),  Muziris  in  Limyrica 
(^Mangalore'),  Nelkynda  (^Neliceram),  Pattala  (once 
supposed  to  be  Tatta,  but  much  more  probably  JTy- 
drahdd),  and  Calliene,  now  Gallian  (^Peripl.  p.  30) : 
while  there  were  three  principal  emporia  for  mer- 
chandise, — Ozene  (^Otijein),  the  chief  mart  of 
foreign  commerce,  (vide  an  interesting  account  of 
its  ruins,  A slat.  Res.  vol.  vi.  p.  36),  and  for  the 
transmission  of  the  goods  to  Baiygaza;  Tagara,  in 
the  inteiior  of  the  Deccan  (almost  certainly  Deo- 
ghir  or  Devanagari  near  Ellora'),  whence  the  goods 
were  conveyed  over  difficult  roads  to  Barygaza  and 
Pluthana  or  Plithana,  a place  the  exact  position  of 
which  cannot  now  be  determined,  but,  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  products  of  the  place,  must  have  been 
somewhere  in  the  Ghats. 

Along  the  Regio  Paralia  to  the  S.,  and  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  were  several  ports  of  consequence; 
and  extensive  pearl  fisheries  in  the  kingdom  of  king 
Pandion,  near  Colchi,  and  near  the  island  of  Epio- 
dorus,  where  the  ttivvikov  (a  silky  thread  spun  from 
the  Pinna-fish)  was  procured.  {Peripl.  p.  33). 
Further  to  the  N.  were,  — Masalia  {3Iasulipatam), 
famous  for  its  cotton  goods  (^Peripl.  p.  35);  and 
Gange,  a great  mart  for  muslin,  betel,  pearls,  &c., 
somewhere  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  its  exact 
locality,  however,  not  being  now  determinable, 
(^Peripl.  p.  36.)  The  commerce  of  Ceylon  (Selandib, 
i.  e.  Sinhala-dwtpa')  was  in  pearls  of  the  best  cla.’^s, 
and  precious  stones  of  all  kinds,  especially  the  ruby 
and  the  emerald.  The  notices  m Ptolemy  and  Pliny 
shew  that  its  shores  were  well  furnished  with  com- 
mercial towns  (Ptol.  vii.  4.  §§  3,  4, 5),  while  we  know 
from  the  narrative  of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  («p. 
Montfaucon,  Coll.  Nova  Bibl.  Pair.  vol.  ii.)  that  it 
was,  in  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  the  centre  of  Hindu 
commerce.  Besides  these  places,  we  learn  that  there 
was  an  emporium  upon  the  coast,  whence 

the  merchant  ships  crossed  over  to  Chryse  (in  all 
probability  Malacca'),  in  the  Aurea  Chersonesus ; the 
name  of  it,  however,  is  not  specified. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  greatest  line  of 
commerce  was  from  the  N.  and  W.  along  the 
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Ganges,  commencing  with  Taxila  near  the  Indus, 
or  Lahore  on  that  river,  and  passing  thence  to 
Palibothra.  This  was  called  the  Royal  Road.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  Ramayana  describes  a road 
from  Ayodhiya  (jOude),  over  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna,  to  Hastinapura  and  Lahm'e,  which  must  be 
nearly  identical  with  that  mentioned  in  the  Greek 
geographers.  The  commerce,  which  appears  to  have 
existed  between  the  interior  of  Asia,  India,  and  the 
land  of  the  Sinae  and  Serica,  is  veiy  remarkable. 
It  is  stated  that  from  Thina  (the  capital  of  the 
Sinae)  fine  cottons  and  silk  were  sent  on  foot  to 
Bactra,  and  thence  down  the  Ganges  to  Limyrica. 
(JPeripl.  p.  36.)  The  Periplus  speaks  of  a sort  of 
annual  fair  which  was  held  within  the  territory  of 
the  Thinae,  to  which  malabathron  (betel)  was  im- 
ported from  India.  It  is  not  easy  to  make  out 
whereabouts  Thina  itself  was  situated,  and  none  of 
the  modern  attempts  at  identification  appear  to  us 
at  all  satisfactory : it  is  clearly,  however,  a northern 
town,  in  the  direction  of  Ladakh  in  Thibet,  and  not, 
as  Ptolemy  placed  it,  at  Malacca  in  Tenasserim,  or, 
as  Vincent  {Voyage  of  Nearchtis,  vol.  ii.  p.  735) 
conjectured,  at  Arraoan.  It  is  curious  that  silk 
should  be  so  constantly  mentioned  as  an  article  of 
import  from  other  countries,  especially  Serica,  as 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  indigenous 
in  India;  the  name  for  silk  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago  being  the  Sanscrit  word 
sutra.  (Colebrooke,  Asiat.  Res.  vol.  v.  p.  61.) 

It  is  impossible  to  give  in  this  work  any  de- 
tails as  to  the  knowledge  of  ancient  India  ex- 
hibited in  the  remains  of  native  poems  or  histories. 
The  whole  of  this  subject  has  been  examined  with 
great  ability  by  Lassen  in  his  Indische  Alterthums- 
kunde;  and  to  his  pages,  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  most  of  the  Sanscrit  names  which  we  have  from 
time  to  time  inserted,  we  must  refer  our  readers. 
From  the  careful  comparison  which  has  been  made 
by  Lassen  and  other  orientalists  (among  whom  Pott 
deserves  especial  mention)  of  the  Indian  names  pre- 
served by  the  Greek  writers,  a great  amount  of 
evidence  has  been  adduced  in  favour  of  the  general 
faithfulness  of  those  who  recorded  what  they  saw  or 
heard.  In  many  instances,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
names  we  have  already  quoted,  the  Greek  writers 
have  been  content  with  a simple  adaptation  of  the 
sounds  which  they  heard  to  those  best  suited  for 
their  own  pronunciation.  When  we  consider  the 
barbarous  words  which  have  come  to  Europe  in 
modern  times  as  the  European  representations  of  the 
names  of  places  and  peoples  existing  at  the  present 
time,  we  have  reason  to  be  surprised  at  the  accuracy 
with  which  Greek  ears  appreciated,  and  the  Greek 
language  preserved,  names  which  must  have  ap- 
peared to  Greeks  far  more  barbarous  than  they  would 
have  seemed  to  the  modem  conquerors  of  the  country. 
The  attention  of  modern  scholars  has  detected  many 
words  of  genuine  Indian  origin  in  a Greek  dress; 
and  an  able  essay  by  Prof.  Tychsen  on  such  w'ords 
in  the  fragments  of  Ctesias  will  repay  the  perusal  of 
those  who  are  interested  in  such  subjects.  (See 
Heeien,  Asiatic  Nations,  vol.  ii.  Append.  4,  ed. 
Lond.  1846.) 

The  generic  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
country  to  the  E.  of  Persia  and  S.  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains  (with  the  exception  of  the  Seres)  was,  in 
ancient  times,  Indi  (Ti^Sot),  or  Indians.  It  is  true 
that  the  appellation  referred  to  a much  wider  or  much 
less  extensive  range  of  countiy,  at  different  periods 
of  history.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt,  that 
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when  the  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  Indi,  they 
mean  the  inhabitants  of  a vast  territory  in  the  SE. 
part  of  Asia.  The  extension  of  the  meaning  of  the 
name  depended  on  the  extension  of  the  knowledge  ot 
India,  and  may  be  traced,  though  less  completely,  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  have  traced  the  gradual  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  relative  to  the  land  itself.  The 
Indi  are  mentioned  in  more  than  one  of  the  fragments 
of  Hecataeus  (Hecat.  Fragm.  175,  178),  and  are 
stated  by  Aeschylus  to  have  been  a people  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Aethiopians,  who  made  use  of 
camels.  {Suppl.  284 — 287.)  Herodotus  is  the  first 
ancient  author  who  may  be  said  to  give  any  real 
description  of  them;  and  he  is  led  to  refer  to  them, 
only  because  a portion  of  this  country,  which  ad- 
joined the  territoiy  of  Dareius,  was  included  in  one 
of  the  satrapies  of  his  vast  empire,  and,  therefore, 
paid  him  tribute.  Some  part  of  his  narrative  (iii. 
94 — 106,  iv.  44,  vii.  65)  may  be  doubted,  as  clearly 
from  hearsay  evidence;  some  is  certainly  fabulous. 
The  sum  of  it  is,  that  the  Indians  were  the  most 
populous  and  richest  nation  which  he  knew  of  (iii. 
94),  and  that  they  consisted  of  many  different  tribes, 
speaking  different  languages.  Some  of  them,  ho 
states,  dwelt  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Aethiopians,  and  were,  like  them,  black  in  colour 
(iii.  98,  101);  some,  in  the  marshes  and  desert 
land  still  further  E.  The  manners  of  these  tribes, 
whom  he  calls  Padaei,  and  Callatiae  or  Calantiae, 
were  in  the  lowest  grade  of  civilisation, — a wandering 
race,  living  on  raw  flesh  and  raw  fish,  and  of  can- 
nibal habits.  (Cf.  Strab.  xv.  p.  710,  from  which 
Mannert,  v.  1.  p.  3,  infers  that  the  Padaei  were  not 
after  all  genuine  Indians,  but  Tdtars.)  Others  (and 
these  were  the  most  warlike)  occupied  the  more 
northern  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caspatyims 
{Cashmir)  in  the  Regio  Pactyice.  Herodotus  places 
that  part  of  India  wdiich  was  subject  to  Dareius  in 
the  20th  satrapy,  and  states  that  the  annual  tribute 
from  it  amounted  to  360  talents  (iii.  94).  Xenophon 
speaks  of  the  Indians  as  a great  nation,  and  one 
worthy  of  alliance  with  Cyaxares  and  the  Medes  (i.  5. 
§ 3,  iii.  2.  § 25,  vi.  2.  § 1),  though  he  does  not  specify 
to  what  part  of  India  he  refers.  That,  however,  it 
was  nearly  the  same  as  that  which  Herodotus  de- 
scribes, no  one  can  doubt. 

From  the  writers  subsequent  to  Alexander,  the 
following  particulai's  relative  to  the  people  and  their 
manners  may  be  gathered.  The  ancients  considered 
that  they  were  divided  into  seven  castes ; — 1 . Priests, 
the  royal  counsellors,  and  nearly  connected  with,  if  not 
the  same  as,  the  BpaxfJiaves  or  Brahmins.  (Strab. 
XV.  pp.  712 — 716  ; Arrian,  Ind.  11.)  With  these 
Strabo  (/.  c.)  makes  another  class,  whom  he  calls 
Tapfaves.  These,  as  Grosskurd  (iii.  p.  153)  has 
suggested,  would  seem,  from  the  description  of  their 
habits,  to  have  been  fakirs,  or  penitents,  and  the 
same  as  the  Gymnosophistae  so  often  mentioned  by 
Strabo  and  Andan.  This  caste  was  exempted  from 
taxes  and  service  in  war.  2.  Husbandmen,  who 
were  free  from  war-service.  They  were  the  most 
numerous  of  the  seven  castes.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  704.) 
The  land  itself  was  held  to  belong  to  the  king,  who 
farmed  it  out,  leaving  to  the  cultivator  one-fourth 
of  the  produce  as  his  share.  3.  Hunters  and  shep- 
herds, who  lead  a wandering  life,  their  office  being 
to  rear  cattle  and  beasts  of  burden : the  horse  and 
the  elephant  were  held  to  be  for  the  kings  only. 
(Strab.  1.  c.)  4.  Artizans  and  handicraftsmen,  of 

all  kinds.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  707.)  5.  Warriors, 

(Strab.  l-^c.')  6.  Political  officers  {f(popoi,  Strab. 
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1.  c.),  wlio  looked  after  affairs  in  the  towns,  &c.,  and 
reported  secretly  to  the  king.  7.  The  Royal  Coun- 
selloi's,  who  presided  over  the  administration  of  jus- 
I tice  (Sti-ab.  1.  c.),  and  kept  the  archives  of  the  realm. 

It  was  not  permitted  for  intermarriages  to  take 
place  between  any  of  these  classes,  nor  for  any  one  to 
perform  the  office  allotted  to  another,  except  in  the  case 
I of  the  first  caste  (called  also  that  of  the  (piXoaocpoi), 
( to  which  class  a man  might  be  raised  from  any  of  the 
« other  classes.  (Strab.  l.c.;  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  12;  Diod. 
ii.  41 ; Plin.  vi.  19.  s.  22.)  We  may  remark  that  the 
modern  writers  on  India  recognise  only  four  castes, 
called  respectively  Brahmans,  Kshatryas,  Vaisyas, 
and Smlras,~a  division  which  Heeren  has  suggested 
' (we  think  without  sufficient  evidence)  to  indicate  the 
( remains  of  distinct  races.  (^Asiat.  Nat.  vol.  ii.  p.  220.) 
1 The  lowest  of  the  people  (now  called  Pariahs),  as 
I belonging  to  none  of  the  above  castes,  are  nowhere 
I distinctly  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  (but  cf.  Strab. 
! XV.  p.  709;  Diod.  ii.  29;  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  10). 

The  general  description  of  the  Indians,  drawn  from 
Megasthenes  and  others  who  had  lived  with  them,  is 
very  pleasing.  Theft  is  said  to  have  been  unknown, 
j so  that  houses  could  be  left  unfastened.  (Strab.  xv. 
p.  709.)  No  Indian  was  known  to  speak  falsehood. 
(Strab.  1.  c. ; Arrian,  Ind.  c.  12.)  They  were  ex- 
tremely temperate,  abstaining  wholly  from  wine 
(Strab.  1.  c.), — their  hatred  of  drunkenness  being  so 
great  that  any  girl  of  the  harem,  who  should  see 
the  king  drunk,  was  at  liberty  to  kill  him.  (Strab. 
XV.  p.  710.)  No  class  eat  meat  (Herod,  iii.  100), 
their  chief  sustenance  being  rice,  which  afforded 
them  also  a strong  drink,  i.  e.  arrah.  (Strab.  xv. 
p.  G94.)  Hence  an  especial  freedom  from  diseases, 
and  long  lives;  though  maturity  was  early  developed, 
especially  in  the  female  sex,  girls  of  seven  years  old 
being  deemed  marriageable.  (Strab.  xv.  pp.  701 — 
706;  Arrian,  Ind.  9.)  The  women  are  said  to  have 
I been  remarkable  for  their  chastity,  it  being  impos- 
I sible  to  tempt  them  with  any  smaller  gifts  than  that 
of  an  elephant  (Arrian,  Ind.  c.  17),  which  was  not 
I considered  discreditable  by  their  countrymen ; and 
I the  usual  custom  of  mandage  was  for  the  father  to 
I take  his  daughters  and  to  give  them  in  marriage  to 
[ the  youths  who  had  distinguished  themselves  most 
in  gymnastic  exercises.  (Arrian,  1.  c.;  Strab.  xv. 

' p.  717.)  To  strangers  they  ever  showed  the  utmost 
hospitality.  (Diod.  ii.  42.)  As  warriors  they  were 
notorious  (Arrian,  Ind.  c.  9;  Exped.  Alex.  v.  4; 
Pint.  Alex.  c.  59,  63):  the  weapons  of  the  foot- 
soldiers  being  bows  and  arrows,  and  a great  two- 
handed  sword  ; and  of  the  cavalry,  a ja\'elin  and  a 
round  shield  (Arrian,  Ind.  c.  16;  Strab.  xv.  p.  717; 
Curt.  viii.  9.)  In  the  Panjdh,  it  is  said  that  the 
l\Iacedonians  encountered  poisoned  arrows.  (Diod. 
xvii.  103.)  ilanly  exercises  of  all  kinds  were  in 
vogue  among  them.  The  chase  was  the  peculiar 
jn-ivilege  of  royalty  (Strab.  xv.  pp.  709 — 712  ; Ctes. 
Ind.  14;  Curt.  viii.  9,  seq.);  gymnastics,  music,  and 
dancing,  of  the  rest  of  the  people  (Strab.  xv.  p.  709; 
Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  vi.  3);  and  juggling  and  slight 
of  hand  were  then,  as  now,  among  their  chief  amuse- 
ments. (Aelian,  viii.  7 ; Juven.  vi.  582.)  Their 
usual  dress  befitted  their  hot  climate,  and  was  of 
white  linen  (Philost.  Vit.  Apoll.  ii.  9)  or  of  cotton- 
stuff  (Strab.  xv.  p.  719;  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  16);  their 
heads  and  shoulders  partially  covered  (Arrian,  1.  c. ; 
Curt.  viii.  9,  15)  or  shaded  from  the  sun  by  um- 
brellas (Arrian,  1.  c.) ; with  shoes  of  white  leather, 
with  very  thick  and  many-coloured  soles.  (Arrian, 
L c.)  Gold  and  ivory  rings  and  ear-rings  were  in 
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common  use ; and  they  were  wont  to  dye  their  beards, 
not  only  black  and  white,  but  also  red  and  green. 
(Arrian,  1.  c.)  In  general  form  of  body,  they  were 
thin  and  elegantly  made,  with  great  litheness  (Ar- 
rian, Ind.  c.  17;  Strab.  ii.  p.  103,  xv.  p.  695),  but 
were  larger  than  other  Asiatics.  (Arrian,  Exped. 
Alex.  V.  4;  Plin.  vii.  2.) 

Some  peculiar  customs  they  had,  which  have  lasted 
to  the  present  day,  such  as  self-immolation  by  water  or 
fire,  and  throwing  themselves  from  precipices  (Strab. 
XV.  pp.716,718;  C urt.  viii.  9 ; Arrian,  Exped.  A lex. 
vii.  5 ; Lucan,  iii.  42 ; Plin.vi.  19.  s.20),  and  the  bui-ri- 
ing  of  the  widow  (suttee') ; not,  indeed,  agreeably  to 
any  fixed  law,  but  rather  according  to  custom  (Strab. 
XV.  pp.  699 — 714;  Diod.  xvii.  91,  xix.  33;  Cic. 
Tusc.  Disp.  V.  27.)  For  writing  materials  they 
used  the  bark  of  trees  (Strab.  xv.  p.  717;  Curt.  ix. 
15),  probably  much  as  the  modern  Cinghalese  use 
the  leaf  of  the  palm.  Their  houses  were  generally 
built  of  wood  or  of  the  bamboo-cane;  but  in  the  cold 
mountain  districts,  of  clay.  (Arrian,  Ind.  c.  10.) 
It  is  a remarkable  proof  of  the  extent  to  which 
civilisation  had  been  carried  in  ancient  India,  that 
there  were,  throughout  great  part  of  the  country, 
high  roads,  with  stones  set  up  (answering  to  our 
milestones),  on  which  were  inscribed  the  name  of 
the  place  and  the  distance  to  the  next  station. 
(Strab.  XV.  pp.689 — 708 ; Arrian,  Ind.  c.  3.)  [V.] 

IN'DICUS  OCEANUS  (d  ^InSiKhs  wueauSs, 
Agath.  ii.  14;  rb  ^IvSiKou  ir4\ayos,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 5). 
The  Indian  Ocean  of  the  ancients  may  be  considered 
generally  as  that  great  sea  which  washed  the  whole 
of  the  southern  portion  of  India,  extending  from  the 
parallel  of  longitude  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus  to 
the  shores  of  the  Chersonesus  Aurea.  It  seems,  in- 
deed, to  have  been  held  by  them  as  part,  however,  of 
a yet  greater  extent  of  water,  the  limits  of  which 
were  undefined,  at  least  to  the  southwards,  and  to 
which  they  gave  the  generic  name  of  the  Southern 
Sea.  Thus  Herodotus  speaks  of  i]  vot'it)  ^dXaa-aa 
in  this  sense  (iv.  37),  as  does  also  Strabo  (ii.  p.  121); 
Diodorus  calls  it  p Kara  p.e(rr]/j.€p'iav  wKeav6s  (iii., 
38),  while  the  Erythraean  sea,  taken  in  its  most 
extended  meaning,  doubtless  conveyed  the  same 
sense.  (Herod,  ii.  102,  iv.  37;  compared  with  Strab. 
i.  p.  33.)  Ptolemy  gives  the  distances  across  this 
sea  as  stated  by  seafaring  men ; at  the  same  time  he 
guards  against  their  over-statements,  by  recording 
his  opinion  in  favour  of  no  more  than  one-third  of 
their  measurements:  this  space  he  calls  8670  stadia 
(i.  13.  § 7).  The  distance  along  its  shores,  follow- 
ing the  indentations  of  the  coast-line,  he  estimates, 
on  the  same  authority,  at  19,000  stadia.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  Ptolemy  himself  had  no  clear 
idea  of  the  real  form  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  that 
he  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  Hipparchus,  Polybius, 
and  Marinus  of  Tyre,  that  it  was  a vast  inland  sea 
the  southern  portion  of  it  being  bounded  by  the  shores 
of  an  unknown  land  which  he  supposed  to  connect  Cat- 
tigara  in  the  Chersonesus  Aurea  with  the  promontory 
of  Prasum  (now  Cape  Delgado)  in  Africa  (comp.  iv. 
9.  §§  1,  3,  vii.  3.  §§  1,  3,  6).  The  origin  of  this  error 
it  is  not  easy  now  to  ascertain,  but  it  seems  to  have 
been  connected  with  one  which  is  found  in  the  his- 
torians of  Alexander’s  expedition,  according  to  which 
Ihei-e  was  a connection  between  the  Indus  and  the  Nile, 
so  that  the  sources  of  the  Acesines  (Chendh)  were 
confounded  with  those  of  the  Nile.  (Arrian,  vi.  1.) 
Strabo,  indeed,  appears  to  have  had  some  leaning  to 
a similar  view,  in  that  he  connected  the  Erythraean 
with  the  Atlantic  sea  (ii.  p.  130);  which  was  also 
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the  opinion  of  Eratosthenes  (Strab.  i.  p.  64).  The 
Indian  Ocean  contains  at  its  eastern  end  three  prin- 
cipal gulfs,  which  are  noticed  in  ancient  authors,  — 
the  Sinus  Pekimulicus  (Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 5),  in  the 
Chersonesus  Aurea  (probably  now  the  Straits  of 
Malacca')-,  the  Sinus  Sabaracus  (Ptol.  vii.  2.  §4), 
now  the  Gulf  of  Martaban ; and  the  Sinus  Gan- 
GETicus,  or  Bay  of  Bengal.  [V.] 

INDIGE'TES,  or  INDl'GETAE,  (Tj/Si/cijrat, 
Strab. ; ’ErStyerai,  Ptol.),  a people  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  in  the  extreme  NE.  corner  of  the 
peninsula,  around  the  gulf  of  Rhoda  and  Emporiae 
(^Gulf  of  Ampurias),  as  far  as  the  Trophies  of 
Pompey  (ra  Ilo,u7rrj/ou  rp6iraia,  avadruxara  rov 
noM’rr/iou),  on  the  summit  of  the  pass  over  the 
Pyrenees,  which  formed  the  boundary  of  Gaul 
and  Spain  (Strab.  iii.  p.  160,  iv.  p.  178).  . [Pom- 
peii Tropaea.]  They  w^ere  divided  into  four 
tribes.  Their  chief  cities,  besides  Emporiae  and 
Rhoda,  were:  Juncaria  (*lovyyapia,  Ptol.  ii.  6. 
§73*  Junquera,  or,  as  some  suppose,  Figueras"), 
1 6 M P.  south  of  the  summit  of  the  Pyrenees  (Sum- 
mum  Pyrenaeum,  Itin.'),  on  the  high  road  to  Tarraco 
(^Itin.  Ant.  pp.  390,  397);  Cinniana  {Cervia'),  15 
M.  P.  further  S.  (/A  ; Tab.  Peut.)  ; and  Deciana, 
near  Junquera  (Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 73).  On  the  promontory 
formed  by  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees  (^C.Creus), 
w'as  a temple  of  Venus,  with  a small  seaport  on  the  N. 
side  (’A<ppo5((n'as,  Steph.  B.  ; rh  'A<ppobicriov  lep6u, 
Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 20  ; Pyrenaea  Venus,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4; 
Portus  Veneris,  Mela,  ii.  6.  § 5 ; Portus  Pyrenaei, 
Liv.  xxxiv.  8 : Porte  Vendres),  which  some  made 
the  boundary  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  instead  of  the 
Trophies  of  Pompey.  Ptolemy  names  two  small 
rivers  as  falling  into  the  gulf  of  Emporiae,  the 
Clodianus  (KKwbiavSs : Fluvia')  and  the  Sam- 
BROCAS  (JSiagSpSKU  iKSoXai') : Pliny  names  the 

Tichis,  which  is  the  small  river  flowing  past  Rosas. 
The  district  round  the  gulf  of  Emporiae  was  called 
JUNCARIUS  Campus  (rh  ’lovyydpiov  ireSlov),  from 
the  abundance  of  rushes  which  grew  upon  its  marshy 
soil.  (Strab.  iii.  pp.  156,  163;  Steph.  B.  s.v.’Irbi- 
Krjrai;  Eustath.  ad  II.  i.  p.  191;  Avien.  Or.  Mar. 
523  ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  pp.  315,  &c.)  [P.  S.] 
INDOSCY'THIA  (’IrSoaicudia  : Eth.  Tv5o- 

<rKi'07js),  a district  of  wide  extent  along  the  Indus, 
which  probably  comprehended  the  w’hole  tract 
watered  by  the  Lower  Indus,  Cutch,  G^izerat,  and 
Saurashtran.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  Scythian 
tribes,  who  gradually  pressed  onwards  to  the  south 
and  the  sea-coast  after  they  had  overthrown  the 
Graeco-Bactrian  empire,  about  A.  D.  136.  It  is 
first  mentioned  in  the  Periplus  M.  E.  (p.  22)  as  occu- 
pying the  banks  of  the  Indus ; wdiile  in  Ptolemy  is  a 
fuller  description,  with  the  names  of  some  of  its 
principal  subdivisions,  as  Pattalene,  Abiria,  and 
Syrastrene  {Saurashtran'),  with  an  extensive  list  of 
towns  which  belonged  to  it  (vii.  1.  §§  55 — 61). 
Some  of  them,  as  Binagara  (properly  Minnagara), 
have  been  recognised  as  partially  Scythic  in  form. 
(Lassen,  Perata/).  p.  56  ; cf.  Isidor.  Char.  p.  9.)  In 
Dionysius  Periegetes  (v.  1088)  the  same  people  are 
described  as  vdrioi  'S.KvQai.  As  late  as  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century  A.D.,  Cosmas  Indicopleustes  speaks 
of  White  Huns,  or  Mongolians,  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Panjdb  (ii.  p.  338).  These  may  be  considered 
as  the  remains  of  the  same  Scythic  empire,  the  pre- 
decessors of  the  hordes  who  subsequently  poured 
down  from  the  north  under  Jinghfz  Khan.  (Ritter, 
Erdkunde,  vol.  i.  p.  558.)  [V.] 

INDUS  (6  TvSds),  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of 
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Asia,  and  the  boundary  westward  of  India.  It  is 
mentioned  first  in  ancient  authors  by  Hecataeus  of 
Miletus  {Fragm.  144,  ed.  Klausen),  and  sub>e- 
quently  by  Herodotus  (iv.  44),  who,  however,  oi>)y 
notices  it  in  connection  with  various  tribes  who,  he 
states,  lived  upon  its  banks.  As  in  the  case  of 
India  itself,  so  in  that  of  the  Indus,  the  first  real 
description  which  the  ancients  obtained  of  this  river 
was  from  the  historians  of  Alexander  the  Great’s 
marches.  Arrian  states  that  its  sources  were  in  the 
lower  spurs  of  the  Paropamisus,  or  Indian  Caucasus 
{Ilindu-Kilsh);  wherein  he  agrees  with  Mela  (iii.  7. 
§ 6),  Strabo  (xv.  p.  690),  Curtius  (viii.  9.  § 3),  and 
other  writers.  It  was,  in  Arrian’s  opinion,  a vast 
stream,  even  from  its  first  sources,  the  largest  river 
in  the  world  except  the  Ganges,  and  the  recipient 
of  many  tributaries,  themselves  larger  than  any  other 
known  stream.  It  has  been  conjectured,  from  the 
descriptions  of  the  Indus  which  Arrian  has  preserved 
that  the  writers  from  whom  he  has  condensed  his 
narrative  must  have  seen  it  at  the  time  when  its 
waters  were  at  their  highest,  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. Quoting  from  Ctesias  (v.  4,11),  and  with  the 
authority  of  the  other  writers  (v.  20),  Arrian  gives 
40  stadia  for  the  mean  breadth  of  the  river,  and  15 
stadia  where  it  was  most  contracted ; below  the  con- 
fluence of  the  principal  tributaries  he  considers  its 
breadth  may  be  100  stadia,  and  even  more  than  this 
when  much  flooded  (vi.  14).  Pliny,  on  the  other 
hand,  considers  that  it  is  nowhere  more  than  50 
stadia  broad  (vi.  20.  s.  23);  which  is  clearly  the 
same  opinion  as  that  of  Strabo,  who  states,  that 
though  those  who  had  not  measured  the  breadth  put 
it  down  at  100  stadia,  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
had  measured  it,  asserted  that  50  stadia  was  its 
greatest,  and  7 stadia  its  least  breadth  (xv.  p.  700). 
Its  depth,  according  to  Pliny  {1.  c.),  was  nowhere 
less  than  15  fathoms.  According  to  Diodorus,  it  was 
the  greatest  river  in  the  world  after  the  Nile  (ii.  35). 
Curtius  states  that  its  w^aters  were  cold,  and  of  the 
colour  of  the  sea  (viii.  9.  § 4).  Its  current  is  held  by 
some  to  have  been  slow  (as  by  Mela,  iii.  7.  § 6);  by 
others,  rapid  (as  by  Eusfath.  in  Dionys.  Perieg.  v. 
1088).  Its  course  towards  the  sea,  after  leaving  tlie 
mountains,  w^as  neaidy  SVV.  (Plin.  vi.  20.  s.  23);  on 
its  way  it  received,  according  to  Strabo  (xv.  p.  700) 
and  Arrian  (v.  6),  15,  according  to  Pliny,  19 
other  tributary  rivers  {1.  c.).  About  2000  stadia 
from  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  was  divided  into  two 
principal  arms  (Strab.  xv.  p.  701),  forming  thereby 
a Delta,  like  that  of  the  Nile,  though  not  so  large, 
called  Pattalene,  from  its  chief  town  Pattala  (which 
Arrian  asserts  meant,  in  the  Indian  tongue.  Delta 
(v.  4);  though  this  statement  may  be  questioned). 
(Cf.  also  Arrian,  Ind.  2;  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  1088.) 
The  flat  land  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  which  flow 
from  high  mountain-ranges  with  a rapid  stream,  is 
ever  changing  : hence,  probably,  the  difierent  ac- 
counts which  we  receive  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus 
from  those  who  recorded  the  history  of  Alexander, 
and  from  the  works  of  later  geographers.  The 
former  (as  w'e  have  stated),  with  Strabo,  gave  the 
Indus  only  two  principal  outlets  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  — at  a distance,  the  one  from  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  Aristobulus  {ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  690),  of 
1000  stadia,  but,  according  to  Nearchus  {1.  c.),  of 
1800  stadia.  The  latter  mention  more  than  two 
mouths  : Mela  (iii.  7.  § 6)  speaking  of  “ plura 
ostia,”  and  Ptolemy  giving  the  names  of  seven  (vii. 
1.  § 28),  in  which  he  is  confirmed  by  the  author  of 
the  Periplus  Maris  Erythraei  (p.  22).  The  names 
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of  these  mouths,  in  a direction  from  W.  to  E.,  are : — 
1.  2dyaTra  arofia  (the  Pitti  or  Lohari),  not  impro- 
bably in  the  arm  of  the  stream  by  which  Alexander’s 
fleet  gained  the  Indian  Ocean;  2.  SiVSoij/  (rrofia 
(the  Rikala) ; 3.  Xpvffovy  aTo/xa  (the  Hagamari  or 
Kukavari),  whereby  merchandise  and  goods  ascended 
to  Tatta;  4.  Xdpi<pov  aroga  (the  Malaf)\  5.  2a- 
irapa ; 6.  SoSoAa  or  SaSaAao-a  (the  Pinyari  or 
Sir) : 7.  AoDVi€dpr]  (probably  Lonivdri,  the  Purana, 

: Darja  or  Kort).  For  the  conjectural  identifications 
I of  these  mouths,  most  of  which  are  now  closed,  ex- 
cept in  high  floods,  see  Lassen’s  Map  of  Ancient 
I India.  The  principal  streams  which  flowed  into  the 
\ Indus  are : — on  the  right  orwestern  bank  of  the  river, 
j the  Choaspes,  called  by  Arrian  the  Guraeus,  and  by 
I Ptolemy  the  Suastus  (t\\Q  Attok)-,  and  the  Cophen 
(Cdbul  river),  with  its  own  smaller  tributary  the 
Chocs  (the  Kow) ; and,  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank, 

1 the  greater  rivei-s,  — which  give  its  name  to  the  Pan- 
jdb  (or  the  country  of  the  Five  Fivers), — the  Acesines 
(^Chenub),  the  Hydaspes  or  Bidaspes  (Jelum),  the 
Hydraotes  (^Ravi)  ; and  the  Hypanis  or  Hyphasis 
(the  Sutledge).  [See  these  rivers  under  their  re- 
1 spective  names.]  As  in  the  case  of  the  Ganges,  so 
in  that  of  the  Indus,  it  has  been  left  to  modern 
researches  to  determine  accurately  the  real  sources 
of  the  river:  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  Indus 
rises  at  a considerable  distance  on  the  NE.  side  of 
the  Himalaya,  in  what  was  considered  by  the  Hindus 
their  most  sacred  land,  and  which  was  also  the  dis- 
trict in  which,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  mountains, 
the  Brahmaputra,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Jumna,  have 
their  several  sources.  From  its  source,  the  Indus 
flows  NW.  to  Iskardu,  and  thence  W.  and  SW.,  till 
it  bursts  through  the  mountain  barriers,  and  descends 
into  the  plain  of  the  Panjdb,  passing  along  the 
western  edge  of  Cashmir.  (Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  v. 
p.  2 1 6 ; Moorcroft,  Travels  in  Ladakh  and  Cashmir, 
1841.)  The  native  name  Sindhu  has  been  pre- 
served with  remarkable  accuracy,  both  in  the  Greek 
writers  and  in  modern  times.  Thus,  in  the  Peri- 
plus,  we  find  "Zivdos  (p.  23);  in  Ptolemy,  'S,iv6<av 
\ (vii.  1.  § 2),  from  which,  by  the  softening  of  the  Ionic 
I pronunciation,  the  Greeks  obtained  their  form  ’'Ii'Sos. 

* (Cf.  Plin.  vi.  20 ; Cosmas,  Indie,  p.  337.)  The 
present  name  is  Sind  or  Sindhu.  (Ritter,  vol.  v.  pp. 
29,171.)  [V.] 

INDUS,  a river  of  the  south-east  of  Caria,  near 
the  town  of  Cibyra.  On  its  banks  was  situated,  ac- 
cording to  Livy  (xxxviii.  14),  the  fort  of  Thabusion. 
Pliny  (v.  29)  states  that  sixty  other  rivers,  and  up- 
wards of  a hundred  mountain  torrents,  emptied  them- 
selves into  it.  This  river,  which  is  said  to  have 
received  its  name  from  some  Indian  who  had  been 
thrown  into  it  from  an  elephant,  is  probably  no  other 
than  the  river  Calbis  (Kd\§is,  Strab.  xiv.  p.  6.51; 
Ptol.  V.  2.  § 11;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  16),  at  present 
called  Quingi,  or  Tavas,  which  has  its  sources  on 
Mount  Cadmus,  above  Cibyra,  and  passing  through 
Caria  empties  itself  into  the  sea  near  Caunus,  oppo- 
site to  the  island  of  Rhodes.  [L.  S.J 

INDU'STRIA,  a town  of  Liguria,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Padus,  about  20  miles  below 
Turin.  It  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny,  who  tells  us 
that  its  ancient  name  was  Bodincomagus,  which 
he  connects  with  Bodincus,  the  native  name  of  the 
^ Padus  [Padus],  and  adds  that  it  was  at  this  point 
that  river  first  attained  a considerable  depth.  (Plin 
I iii.  16.  s.  20.)  Its  site  (which  was  erroneously  fixed 
t by  earlier  writers  at  Casale)  has  been  established 
» beyond  question  at  a place  called  Monteii  di  Po,  a 
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few  miles  below  Chivasso,  but  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  where  excavations  have  brought  to  light 
numerous  coins  and  objects  of  ancient  art,  some  of 
them  of  great  beauty,  as  well  as  several  inscriptions, 
which  leave  no  doubt  that  the  remains  thus  dis- 
covered are  those  of  Industria.  They  also  prove 
that  it  enjoyed  municipal  rank  under  the  Roman 
empire.  (Ricolvi  e Rivautella,  Jl  sito  delV  antica 
cittd  dTndustria,  ^-c.,  Torino,  1745, 4to. ; Millin,  Voy. 
en  Piemont,  vol.  i.  pp.  308 — 311.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

INESSA.  [Aetna.] 

INFERUM  MARE.  [Tyrrhenum  Mare.] 

INGAEVONES.  [Germania  and  Hellevio- 

NES.] 

INGAUNI  (^lYyavvoi),  a Ligurian  tribe,  who 
inhabited  the  sea-coast  and  adjoining  mountains, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  Their  position  is  clearly  iden- 
tified by  that  of  their  capital  or  chief  town,  Albium 
Ingaunum,  still  called  Albenga.  They  appear  to 
have  been  in  early  times  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  warlike  of  the  Ligurian  tribes,  and  bear  a pro- 
minent part  in  the  long-continued  wars  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  that  people.  Their  name  is  first  men- 
tioned in  B.  c.  205,  on  occasion  of  the  landing  of 
Mago,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  in  Liguria.  They 
were  at  that  time  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the 
Epanterii,  a neighbouring  tribe  who  appear  to  have 
dwelt  further  inland ; the  Carthaginian  general  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  them,  and  supported  them 
against  the  mountaineers  of  the  interior;  he  subse- 
quently returned  to  their  capital  after  his  defeat  by 
the  Romans  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  it  was  from 
thence  that  he  took  his  final  departure  for  Africa, 
B.  c.  203.  (Liv.  xxviii.  46,  xxx.  19.)  After  the 
close  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  b.  c.  201,  a treaty 
was  concluded  with  the  Ingauni  by  the  Roman 
consul,  C.  Aelius  (Id.  xxxi.  2);  but  sixteen  years 
later  (in  b.  c.  185)  we  find  them  at  war  with  the 
Romans,  when  their  territory  was  invaded  by  the 
consul  Appius  Claudius,  who  defeated  them  m se- 
veral battles,  and  took  six  of  their  towns.  (Id. 
xxxix.  32.)  But  four  years  afterwards,  b.  c.  181, 
they  were  still  in  arms,  and  were  attacked  for  the 
second  time  by  the  proconsul  Aemilius  Paullus. 
This  general  was  at  first  involved  in  great  perils, 
the  Ingauni  having  surprised  and  besieged  him  in 
his  camp;  but  he  ultimately  obtained  a great  and 
decisive  victory,  in  which  1.5,000  of  the  enemy  were 
killed  and  2500  taken  prisoners.  This  victory  pro- 
cured to  Aemilius  the  honour  of  a triumph,  and  was 
followed  by  the  submission  of  the  whole  people  of 
the  Ingauni  (“  Ligurum  Ingaunorum  omne  nomen  ”), 
while  all  the  other  Ligurians  sent  to  Rome  to  sue 
for  peace.  (Liv.  xl.  25 — 28, 34.)  From  this  time 
we  hear  nothing  more  of  the  Ingauni  in  history,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  later  books  of 
Livy ; for  that  they  did  not  long  remain  at  peace 
with  Rome,  and  that  hostilities  were  repeatedly  re- 
newed before  they  were  finally  reduced  to  submis- 
sion and  settled  down  into  the  condition  of  Roman 
subjects,  is  clearly  proved  by  the  fact  stated  by 
Pliny,  that  their  territory  was  assigned  to  them,  and 
its  boundaries  fixed  or  altered,  no  less  than  thirty 
times.  (“  Liguribus  Ingaunis  agro  tricies  dato,” 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  6.)  They  appear  to  have  been  much 
addicted,  in  common  with  other  maritime  Ligurian 
tribes,  to  habits  of  piracy,  a tendency  which  they 
retained  down  to  a late  period.  (Liv.  xl.  28,  41 ; 
Vopisc.  Procul.  12.)  We  find  them  still  existing 
and  recognised  as  a separate  tribe  in  the  days  of 
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Strabo  and  Pliny;  but  we  have  no  means  of  fixing 
the  extent  or  limits  of  their  territoiy,  which  evi- 
dently comprised  a considerable  portion  of  the  sea- 
coast  on  each  side  of  their  capital  city,  and  probably 
extended  on  the  W.  till  it  met  that  of  the  Intenielii. 
It  must  have  included  several  minor  towns,  but 
their  capital,  of  which  the  name  is  variously  written 
Albiuin  Ingaunum  and  Albingaunum,  is  the  only 
town  expressly  assigned  to  them  by  ancient  writers. 
[At-BiuM  Ingaunum.]  (Strab.  iv.  p.  202  ; Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  6.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

I'NGENA.  [Abrincatui.] 

INI'CERUM,  a town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  there  was  a praetorium,  or 
place  of  rest  for  the  emperors  when  they  travelled  in 
those  parts,  Ant.  pp.  260,  265.)  Some  iden- 
tify it  with  the  modern  Possega.  [L.  S.] 

INOTUS.  [Delos.] 

INSA'NI  JIONTES  (t«  Maivofi^va  oprj,  Ptol. 
iii.  3.  § 7),  a range  of  mountains  in  Sardinia,  men- 
tioned by  Livy  (xxx.  39)  in  a manner  which  seems 
to  imply  that  they  were  in  the  NE.  part  of  the 
island ; and  this  is  confirmed  by  Claudian,  who 
speaks  of  them  as  rendering  the  northern  part  of 
Sardinia  rugged  and  savage,  and  the  adjoining  seas 
stormy  and  dangerous  to  navigators.  (Claudian, 
B.  Gild.  513.)  Hence,  it  is  evident  that  the  name 
was  applied  to  the  lofty  and  rugged  range  of  moun- 
tains in  the  N.  and  NE.  part  of  the  island  : and 
was,  doubtless,  given  to  them  by  Roman  navigators, 
on  account  of  the  sudden  and  frequent  storms  to 
which  they  gave  rise.  (Liv.  1.  c.).  Ptolemy  also 
places  the  Maivoiueya  vpr]  — a name  which  is  obvi- 
ously translated  from  the  Latin  one  — in  the  interior 
of  the  island,  and  though  he  would  seem  to  consider 
them  as  nearer  the  W.  than  the  E.  coast,  the  position 
w hich  he  assigns  them  may  still  be  referred  to  the 
same  range  or  mass  of  mountains,  which  extends 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Olbia  {Terra  Nova')  on 
the  E.  coast,  to  that  of  Cornus  on  the  W.  [Sar- 
dinia.] [E.  H.  B.] 

I'NSUBRES,  a people  both  in  Gallia  Transalpina 
and  Gallia  Cisalpina.  D’Anville,  on  the  autliority  of 
Livy  (v.  34),  places  the  Insubres  of  Gallia  Trans- 
alpina in  that  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Aedui 
where  there  was  a town  Mediolanum,  between  Forum 
Segusianorum  [Forum  Segusianorum]  and  Lug- 
dunum  {Lyon).  This  is  the  only  ground  that  there 
is  for  supposing  that  there  existed  a people  or  a 
pagus  in  Gallia  Transalpina  named  Insubres.  Of 
the  Insubres  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  an  account  is  given 
elsewhere  [Vol.  I.  p.  936].  [G.  L.] 

I'NSULA,  or  FNSULA  ALLO'BROGUM,  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis.  Livy  (xxi.  31),  after  describing  Han- 
nibal’s passage  of  the  Rhone,  says  that  he  directed 
his  march  on  the  east  side  towards  the  inland  parts 
of  Gallia.  At  his  fourth  encampment  he  came  to 
the  Insula,  “ where  the  rivers  Arar  and  the  Rho- 
danus,  flowing  down  from  the  Alps  by  two  different 
directions,  comprise  between  them  some  tract  of 
country,  and  then  unite : it  is  the  level  country  be- 
tween them  which  is  called  the  Insula.  The  Allo- 
broges  dwell  near.”  One  might  easily  see  that  there 
must  be  some  error  in  the  word  Arar;  for  Hannibal 
could  not  have  reached  the  latitude  of  Lugdunum 
{Lyon)  in  four  days  from  the  place  where  he  crossed 
the  Rhone ; and  this  is  certain,  though  we  do  not 
know  the  exact  place  where  he  did  cross  the  Rhone, 
Nor,  if  he  had  got  to  the  junction  of  the  Arar  and 
Rhodanus,  could  Livy  say  that  he  reached  a place 
near  which  the  Allobroges  dwell ; for,  if  he  had 
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marched  from  the  Isara  {Tsere)  to  the  junction  of 
the  Saone  and  Rhone,  he  would  have  passed  through 
the  country  of  the  Allobroges.  [Allobroges.] 
Nor  does  the  Arar  {SaAne)  flow  from  the  Alps, 
though  the  Isara  does.  Besides  this,  if  Hannibal 
had  gone  so  far  north  as  the  part  between  the  Saone 
and  Rhone,  he  would  have  gone  much  further  north 
than  was  necessary  for  his  purpose,  as  Livy  describes 
it.  It  is  therefore  certain,  if  we  kx)k  to  the  context 
only,  that  we  must  read  “ Isara”  for  ‘“Arar;”  and 
there  is  a reading  of  one  MS.,  cited  by  Gronovius, 
which  shows  that  Isara  may  have  once  been  in  the 
text,  and  that  it  has  been  corrupted.  (Walckenaer, 
Geog.  <fc.  vol.  i.  p.  135.)  Livy  in  this  passage 
copied  Polybius,  in  whose  MSS.  (iii.  49)  the  name 
of  the  river  is  Scoras  or  Scaras ; a name  which  the 
editors  ought  to  have  kept,  instead  of  changing  it 
into  Isaras  (Tcrapas),  as  Bekker  and  others  before 
him  have  done,  though  the  Isara  or  Ish-e  is  cer- 
tainly the  river.  In  the  latest  editions  of  Ptolemy 
(ii.  10.  § 6)  the  Isara  appears  in  the  form  Isar 
{''laap) ; but  it  is  certain  that  there  are  great  varia- 
tions in  the  MSS.  of  Ptolemy,  and  in  tlie  editions. 
Walckenaer  (vol.  i.  p.  134)  says  that  the  edition  of 
Ulm  of  1482  has  Sicarus,  and  that  there  is  “ Si- 
caros”  in  the  Strassburg  editions  of  1513,  1520, 
1522.  The  editio  princeps  of  1475  has“Cisar;” 
and  others  have  “ Tisar  ” and  “ Tisara.”  The  pro- 
bable conclusion  is,  that  “ Isc-ar  ” is  one  of  the  forms 
of  the  name,  which  is  as  genuine  a Celtic  form  as 
“ Is-ar  ” or  “ Isara,”  the  fonn  in  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  x. 
15,  &c.).  “Isc-ara”  may  be  compared  with  the 
British  forms  “ Isaca”  (the  Exe),  Isca,  and  Ischalis; 
and  Is-ara  with  the  names  of  the  Italian  rivers  Ausar 
and  Aesis. 

Polybius  compares  the  countiy  in  the  angle  be- 
tween the  Rhone  and  the  Isara  {here)  to  the  Delta 
of  Egypt  in  extent  and  form,  except  that  in  the  Delta 
the  sea  unites  the  one  side  and  the  channels  of  the 
streams  which  form  the  two  other  sides;  but  here 
mountains  almost  inaccessible  fonn  the  third  side  of 
this  Insula.  He  describes  it  as  populous,  and  a corn 
country.  The  junction  of  the  Isar,  as  Strabo  calls 
the  river  (p.  185),  and  the  Rhone,  was,  according  to 
him,  opposite  the  place  where  the  Cevennes  approach 
near  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhone. 

The  here,  one  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  Rhone, 
rises  in  the  high  Pennine  Alps,  and  flows  through 
the  valleys  of  the  Alpine  region  by  a very  winding 
course  past  St.  Maurice,  Moutiers,  Conflans,  Mont 
meilian,  where  it  begins  to  be  navigable,  Grenoble, 
the  Roman  Cularo  or  Gratianopolis,  and  joins  the 
Rhone  a few  miles  north  of  Valentia  ( Valence).  Its 
whole  course  is  estimated  at  about  160  miles.  Han- 
nibal, after  staying  a short  time  in  the  country  about 
the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  here,  commenced 
his  march  over  the  Alps.  It  is  not  material  to  de- 
cide whether  his  whole  army  crossed  over  into  the 
Insula  or  not,  or  whether  he  did  himself,  though 
the  words  of  Polybius  imply  that  he  did.  It  is 
certain  that  he  marched  up  the  valley  of  the  hh-e 
towards  the  Alps;  and  the  way  to  find  out  where  he 
crossed  the  Alps  is  by  following  the  valley  of  the 
here.  [G.  L.] 

INSURA.  [Mylae.] 

INTELE'NE  (Tj/ttjAtjv^),  one  of  the  five  pro- 
vinces W.  of  the  Tigris,  ceded,  in  A.  d.  297,  by 
Narses  to  Galerius  and  the  Romans.  (Petr.  Patr. 
Fr.  14,  Fragm.  Hist.  Gro£C.  ed.  Muller;  Gibbon, 
c.  xiii.)  St.  Martin,  in  his  note  to  Le  Beau  {Bos 
Empire,  vol.  i,  p.  380),  would  read  for  Inteleue 
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I Ingilene  (’l77tA,'^KJ7),  the  name  of  a small  province 
j i of  Armenia  near  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  mentioned 
|i  i by  Epiphanius  {Ilaeres.  LX.  vol.  i.  p.  505,  ed 

j Valesius;  comp.  St.  Martin,  Mem.  sur  VArmenie, 

[ Yol.  i.  pp.  23,  97.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

I I INTEME'LII  (^Ivre fiiXioi),  a maritime  people  of 
(■  I Liguria,  situated  to  the  W.  of  the  Ingamii,  at  the 
' I foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  They  are  but  little 
I known  in  history,  being  only  once  mentioned  by 

Livy,  in  conjunction  with  their  neighbours,  the  In- 
gauni,  as  addicted  to  piratical  habits,  to  repress 
which  their  coast  was  visited  by  a Roman  squadron 
in  B.  c.  180.  (Liv.  xl.  41.)  Strabo  speaks  of  them 
' as  a still  existing  tribe  (Strab.  iv.  p.  202);  and  their 
j capital,  called  Albium  Intemelium  or  Albinteme- 
[ lium,  now  corrupted  into  Vintimiglia,  was  in  his 
t time  a considerable  city.  [Albium  Intemelium.] 

I We  have  no  means  of  determining  the  extent  or 
; limits  of  their  territory;  but  it  seems  to  have  oor- 
j dered  on  that  of  the  Ingauni  on  the  E.,  and  the  Ve- 
diantii  on  the  W. : at  least,  these  are  the  only  tribes 
mentioned  as  existing  in  this  part  of  Liguria  by 
j writers  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  probably  com- 
prised also  the  whole  valley  of  the  Rutuba  or 
Roja,  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  rivers,  or 
rather  mountain  torrents,  of  Liguria,  which  rises  at 
the  foot  of  the  Col  di  Tenda,  and  falls  into  the  sea 
at  Vintimiglia.  [E.  H.  B.j 

INTERAMNA  (^IvT^pagva : Eth.  Interamnas, 
-atis),  was  the  name  of  several  cities  in  diflFerent  parts 
of  Italy.  Its  obvious  etymology,  already  pointed  out 
by  Varro  and  Festus,  indicates  their  position  at  the 
confluence  of  two  streams  (“  inter  amnes,”  Varr.  A.  L. 
V.28,  Fest.  V.  Amnes,  p.  17,Miill.);  which  is,however, 
but  partially  borne  out  by  their  actual  situation.  The 
form  Interamnium  QlvTepdgviov'),  and  the  ethnic 
form  Interamnis,  are  also  found,  but  more  rarely. 

I 1.  A Roman  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  Liris, 
thence  called,  for  distinction’s  sake,  Interamna  Li- 
RiN.\s.  It  was  situated  on  the  left  or  northern 
bank  of  the  Liris,  near  the  junction  of  the  little  river 
I which  flows  by  Aquinum  (confounded  by  Strabo 
I with  the  Melpis,  a much  more  considerable  stream), 
and  was  distant  6 miles  from  the  latter  city, 
and  7 from  Casinum.  Its  teiTitory,  which  was 
included  in  Latium,  according  to  the  more  ex- 
tended use  of  that  name,  must  have  originally 
belonged  to  the  Volscians,  but  we  have  no  men- 
tion of  Interamna  as  a Volscian  city,  nor  indeed 
any  evidence  of  its  existence  previous  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Roman  colony  there,  in  b.  c.  312.  This 
took  place  at  the  same  time  with  that  at  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Casinum,  the  object  of  both  being 
obviously  to  secure  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Liris  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Samnites.  (Liv.  ix.  28;  Diod. 
xix.  105;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.)  Hence  we  find,  in  b.  c. 
294,  the  teiTitory  of  Interamna  ravaged  by  the  Sam- 
nites, who  did  not,  however,  venture  to  attack  the 
city  itself ; and,  at  the  opening  of  the  following  cam- 
paign, it  was  from  Interamna  that  the  consul  Sp.  Car- 
vilius  commenced  his  operations  against  Samnium. 
(Liv.  X.  36,  39.)  Its  territory  was  at  a later  period 
I laid  waste  by  Hannibal  during  his  march  by  the  Via 
Latina  from  Capua  upon  Rome,  b.  c.  212  (Liv.  xxvi. 
9):  and  shortly  afterwards  the  name  of  Interamna 
appeal's  among  the  twelve  refractory  colonies  which 
declared  themselves  unable  to  furnish  any  further 
supplies,  and  were  subsequently  (b.  c.  204)  loaded 
with  heavier  burdens  in  consequence  (Id.  xxvii.  9, 
xxix.  1 5).  After  the  Social  War  it  passed,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  Latin  colonies,  into  the  state  of 
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a municipium ; and  we  find  repeated  mention  of  it 
as  a municipal  town,  apparently  of  some  consequence. 
(Cic.  Phil.  ii.  41,  pro  Mil.  17;  Strab.  v.  p.  237; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  It  received  a colony  under  the 
Second  Triumvirate,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  en- 
joyed colonial  rank,  several  inscriptions  of  imperial 
times  giving  it  only  the  title  of  a municipium.  (^Lib. 
Col.  p.  234;  Orell.  Inscr.  2357,  3828.)  Its  posi- 
tion at  some  distance  from  the  line  of  the  Via  Latina 
was  probably  unfavourable  to  its  prosperity  in  later 
times ; from  the  same  cause  its  name  is  not  found  in 
the  Itineraries,  and  we  have  no  means  of  tracing  its 
existence  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
period  at  which  it  w'as  ruined  or  deserted  is  unknown ; 
but  mention  is  found  in  documents  of  the  middle 
ages  of  a “ Castrum  Terame,”  and  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city,  though  now  entirely  uninhabited,  is 
still  called  Terame.  It  presents  extensive  remains 
of  ancient  buildings,  with  vestiges  of  the  walls,  streets, 
and  aqueducts;  and  numerous  inscriptions  and  other 
objects  of  antiquity  have  been  discovered  there, 
which  are  preserved  in  the  neighbouring  villages. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  384;  Cluver,  Itcd.  p.  1039. 
The  inscriptions  are  given  by  Mommsen,  Inscr.  Regn. 
Neap.  pp.  221,  222.) 

Pliny  calls  the  citizens  of  this  Interamna  “ Inter- 
amnates  Succasini,  qui  et  Lirinates  vocantur.”  The 
former  appellation  was  evidently  bestowed  from  their 
situation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Casinum,  but  is 
not  adopted  by  any  other  author.  They  are  called 
in  inscriptions  “ Interamnates  Lirinates,”  and  some- 
times “ Lirinates  ” alone : hence  it  is  probable  that 
we  should  read  “ Lirinatum  ” for  “ Larinatum  ” in 
Silius  Italicus  (viii.  402),  where  he  is  enumerating 
Volscian  cities,  and  hence  the  mention  of  Larinum 
would  be  wholly  out  of  place. 

2.  {Ternx),  a city  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the  river 
Nar,  a little  below  its  confluence  with  the  Velinus, 
and  about  8 miles  E.  from  Narnia.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  a branch  of  the  river,  so  as  to  be  in  fact 
situated  on  an  island,  whence  it  derived  its  name. 
The  inhabitants  are  termed  by  Pliny  “ Interamnates 
cognomine  Nartes,”  to  distinguish  them  from  those 
of  the  other  towns  of  the  name;  and  we  find  them 
designated  in  inscriptions  as  Interamnates  Nartes  and 
Nahartes;  but  we  do  not  find  this  epithet  applied  to 
the  city  itself.  No  mention  is  found  of  Interamna  in 
history  previous  to  its  passing  under  the  Roman 
yoke;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  an  ancient 
Umbrian  city,  and  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Ti- 
berius has  preserved  to  us  the  local  tradition  that  it 
was  founded  in  b.  c.  672,  or  rather  more  than  80 
years  after  Rome.  (Orell.  Inscr.  689.)  Wlien  we 
first  hear  of  Interamna  in  history  it  appears  as  a 
flom'ishing  municipal  town,  deriving  great  wealth 
from  the  fertility  of  its  territory,  which  was  irrigated 
by  the  river  Nar.  Hence  it  is  said  to  have  been,  as 
early  as  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  one  of 
the  “ florentissima  Italiae  municipia”  (Floras,  iii. 
21);  and  though  it  suffered  a severe  blow  upon  that 
occasion,  its  lands  being  confiscated  by  Sulla  and 
portioned  out  among  his  soldiers,  we  still  find  it 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  a manner  that  proves  it  to 
have  been  a place  of  importance  (Cic.  ad  Att.  iv. 
1 5).  Its  inhabitants  were  frequently  engaged  in  li- 
tigation and  disputes  with  their  neighbours  of  Reate, 
on  account  of  the  regulation  of  the  waters  of  the  Ve- 
linus, which  joins  the  Nar  a few  miles  above  Inter- 
amna;  and  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius  they  were 
obliged  to  enter  an  energetic  protest  against  a pro- 
ject that  had  been  started  for  turning  aside  the 
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course  of  the  Nar,  so  that  it  should  no  longer  flow 
into  the  Tiber.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  79.)  In  the  civil  war 
between  Vitellius  and  Vespasian  it  was  occupied  by 
the  troops  of  the  former  while  their  head-quarters 
were  at  Narnia,  but  was  taken  with  little  resistance 
by  Arrius  Varus.  (Id.  Hist.  iii.  61,  63.)  Inscrip- 
tions sufficiently  attest  the  continued  municipal  im- 
portance of  Interamna  under  the  Roman  empire;  and, 
though  its  position  was  some  miles  to  the  right  of 
the  great  Flaminian  highway,  which  proceeded  from 
Narnia  direct  to  Mevania  (Strab.  v.  p.  227 ; Tac. 
Hist.  ii.  64),  a branch  line  of  road  was  carried  from 
Narnia  by  Interamna  and  Spoletium  to  Forum  Fla- 
liiinii,  where  it  rejoined  the  main  highroad.  This 
line,  which  followed  very  nearly  that  of  the  present 
highroad  from  Rome  to  Perugia,  appears  to  have 
latterly  become  the  more  important  of  the  two,  and 
is  given  in  the  Antonine  and  Jerusalem  Itineraries 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  true  Via  Flaminia.  {Itin. 
Ant.  p.  125;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  613;  Tab.  Peut.')  The 
great  richness  of  the  meadows  belonging  to  Inter- 
amna on  the  banks  of  the  Nar  is  celebrated  by  Pliny, 
who  tells  us  that  they  were  cut  for  hay  no  less  than 
four  times  in  the  year  (Plin.  xviii.  28.  s.  67);  and 
Tacitus  also  represents  the  same  district  as  among 
the  most  fertile  in  Italy  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  79).  That 
great  historian  himself  is  generally  considered  as  a 
native  of  Interamna,  but  without  any  distinct  au- 
thority: it  appears,  however,  to  have  been  subse- 
quently the  patrimonial  residence,  and  probably  the 
birthplace,  of  his  descendants,  the  two  emperors  Ta- 
citus and  Florianus.  (Yo'^isc.  Florian.  2.)  In  a.d. 
193,  it  was  at  Interamna  that  a deputation  from 
the  senate  met  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus,  when 
on  his  march  to  the  capital  (Spartian.  Sever.  6); 
and  at  a later  period  (a.  d.  253)  it  was  there  that 
the  two  emperors,  Trebonianus  Gallus  and  his  son  Vo- 
lusianus,  who  w'ere  on  their  march  to  oppose  Aemili- 
anus  inMoesia,  were  put  to  death  by  their  own  soldiers. 
(Eutrop.  ix.  5;  Viet.  Coes.  31,  Epit.^l.') 

Interamna  became  the  see  of  a bishop  in  very 
early  times,  and  has  subsisted  without  interruption 
tlirough  the  middle  ages  on  its  present  site;  the 
name  being  gradually  corrupted  into  its  modern  form 
of  Terni.  It  is  still  a flourishing  city,  and  retains 
various  relics  of  its  ancient  importance,  including  the 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  of  two  temples  supposed 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  sun  and  to  Hercules, 
and  some  portions  of  the  ancient  Thermae.  None  of 
these  ruins  are,  however,  of  much  importance  or  in- 
terest. Many  inscriptions  have  also  been  discovered 
on  the  site,  and  are  preserved  in  the  Palazzo  Publico. 

About  3 miles  above  Terni  is  the  celebrated  cas- 
cade of  the  Velinus,  wdiich  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Roman  M’.  Curius;  it  is  more  fully  noticed  under 
the  article  Velinus. 

3.  (Teramo),  a city  of  Picenum,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Practutii,  and  probably  the  chief  place  in  the 
district  of  that  people.  The  name  is  omitted  by 
Pliny,  but  is  found  in  Ptolemy,  who  distinctly  assigns 
it  to  the  Praetutii ; and  it  is  mentioned  also  in  the 
Liber  Coloniarum  among  the  ‘‘  Civitates  Piceni.” 
It  there  bears  the  epithet  of  “ Palestina.”  or,  as  the 
name  is  elsewhere  written,  “Paletina;”  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  which  are  wholly  unknown.  (Ptol.  iii. 
1.  § 58;  Lib.  Col.  pp.  226,  259.)  In  the  genuine 
fragments  of  Frontinus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  citi- 
zens are  correctly  designated  as  “ Interamnates  Prae- 
tutiani.”  (Frontin.  i.  p.  18,  ed.  Lachm.)  Being  si- 
tuated in  the  interior  of  the  country,  at  a di.stance 
from  the  highroads,  the  name  is  not  foirrid  in  the 
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Ilineraries,  but  v;c  know  that  it  was  an  ei.i.-iCopal 
see  and  a place  of  some  importance  under  the  h’o- 
man  empire.  The  name  is  already  corrupted  in  our 
MSS.  of  the  Liber  Coloniarum  into  Terarnne,  whence 
its  modern  form  of  Teramo.  But  in  the  middle 
ages  it  appears  to  have  been  known  also  by  the 
name  of  Aprutium,  supposed  to  be  a corruption  of 
Praetutium,  or  rather  of  the  name  of  the  people 
Praetutii,  applied  (as  was  so  often  the  case  in  Gaul) 
to  their  chief  city.  Thus  we  find  the  name  of  Abru- 
tium  among  the  cities  of  Picenum  enumerated  by 
the  Geographer  of  Ravenna  (iv.  31);  and  under  the 
Lom.bards  we  find  mention  of  a “ comes  Aprutii.” 
The  name  has  been  retained  in  that  of  A bi'uzzo,  now 
given  to  the  two  northernmost  provinces  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  of  one  of  which,  called  A britzzo 
Ulteriore,  the  city  of  Teramo  is  still  the  capital. 
Vestiges  of  the  ancient  theatre,  of  baths  and  other 
buildings  of  Roman  date,  as  well  as  statues,  altars, 
and  other  ancient  remain.s,  have  been  discovered  on 
the  site : numerous  inscriptions  have  been  also  found, 
in  one  of  which  the  citizens  are  designated  as  “ In- 
teramnites  Praetutiani.”  (Ronianelli,  vol  iii.  pp. 
297 — 301 ; Mommsen,  /.  R.N.  pp.  329 — 331.) 

There  is  no  foundation  for  the  existence  of  a fourth 
city  of  the  name  of  Interamna  among  the  Frentani, 
as  assumed  by  Ronianelli,  and,  from  him,  by  Cramer, 
on  the  authority  of  a very  apocrvphal  inscription. 
[FllENTANI.]  ' [E.H.B.] 

INTERAMNE'SIA  (Phlegon.  de  Longaev.  1 : 
Eth.  Interanmienses,  Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35),  a stipen- 
diary town  of  Lusitania,  named  in  the  inscription  of 
Alcantara,  and  supposed  by  Ukert  to  have  been 
situated  between  the  Coa  and  Touroes,  near  Castel 
Rodrigo  and  Almeida.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1, 
p.  398.)  [P.  S.] 

INTERAMNIUM.  [Astuues.] 

INTERCA'TIA.  [Vaccaei.] 

INTERCISA  or  AD  INTERCISA,  is  the  name 
given  in  the  Itineraries  to  a station  on  the  Via 
Flaminia,  which  evidently  derives  this  name  from 
its  being  situated  at  the  remarkable  tunnel  or  gallery 
hewn  through  tlie  rock,  now  known  as  the  Passo  del 
Furlo.  (^Itin.  Hier.  p.  614;  Tab.  Peut.')  This 
jiassage,  which  is  still  travei'sed  by  the  modern 
highway  fiom  Rome  to  Fano,  is  a work  of  the  em- 
peror Vespasian,  as  an  insci'iption  cut  in  the  rock 
informs  us,  and  was  constructed  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign,  A.  D.  75.  (Inscr.  ap.  Cluver, 
Ital.  p.  619.)  It  is  also  noticed  among  the  public 
works  of  that  emperor  by  Aurelius  Victor,  who  calls 
it  Petra  Pertusa;  and  the  same  name  (rterpa  wep- 
Tovaa)  is  given  to  it  by  Procopius,  who  has  left  us 
a detailed  and  accurate  description  of  the  locality. 
(Viet.  Caes.  9,  Epit.  9;  Procop.  B.  G.u.  11.) 

The  valley  of  the  Cantiano,  a tributary  of  the 
Metaurus,  which  is  here  followed  by  the  Flaminian 
Way,  is  at  this  point  so  narrow  that  it  is  only  by 
cutting  the  road  out  of  the  solid  rock  that  it  can  be 
carried  along  the  face  of  the  precipice,  and,  in  adili- 
tion  to  this,  the  rock  itself  is  in  one  place  pierced  by 
an  arched  gallery  or  tunnel,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
name  of  Petra  Pertusa.  The  actual  tunnel  is  only 
126  feet  long,  but  the  whole  length  of  the  pass  is 
about  half  a mile.  Claudian  alludes  to  this  remark- 
able work  in  terms  which  prove  the  admiration  that 
it  excited.  (Claud.  <h  VI.  Cons.  Hon.  502.)  At 
a later  period  the  pass  was  guarded  by  a fort,  which, 
from  its  completely  commanding  the  Flaminian  Way, 
became  a military  post  of  importance,  and  is  re- 
peatedly mentioned  during  the  wars  of  the  Goths 
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with  the  generals  of  Justinian.  (Procop.  B.  G,  ii. 
1 1 , iii.  6,  iv.  28,  34.)  The  Jerusalem  Itinerary 
places  the  station  of  Intercisa  9 1\I.  P.  from  Calles 
! (6’o^^e),  and  the  same  distance  from  Forum  Sem- 
'■  jnouii  (^Fossomhrone)^  both  of  which  distances  are 
I just  about  correct.  (D’Anville,  Analyse  de  Vltalie, 
1>.  153.)  [E.H.B.] 

INTERNUM  MARE,  the  great  inland  or  Medt- 
I tei'i'anean  Sea,  which  washes  the  coasts  of  Southern 
i Europe,  Noi'tliern  Africa,  and  Asia  Minor. 

I.  Name. — In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  this  sea,  on 
tlie  W.  of  Palestine,  and  therefore  behind  a person 
facing  the  E.,  is  called  the  “ Hinder  Sea  ” {Deut.  xi. 
24 ; Joel,  ii.  20),  and  also  the  “ Sea  of  the  Philis- 
i tines  ” {Exod.  xxii.  81),  because  that  people  occupied 
the  largest  portion  of  its  shores.  Pre-eminently  it 
was  “ the  Great  Sea  ” (AT/w.  xxxiv.  6,  7 ; Josh.  i.  4, 
ix.  1,  XV.  47;  Ezelc.  xlvii.  10,  15,  20),  or  simply 
I “ the  Sea”  (1  Kings,  v.  9;  comp.  1 Macc.  xiv.  34. 
XV.  11).  In  the  same  way,  the  Homeric  poems, 
Hesiod,  the  Cyclic  poets,  Aeschylus,  and  Pindar, 
call  it  emphatically  “ the  Sea.”  The  logographer 
llccataeus  speaks  of  it  as  “ the  Great  Sea  ” (^Fr.  349, 
' ed.  Klausen).  Nor  did  the  historians  and  systematic 
I geographers  mark  it  off  by  any  peculiar  denomination. 
The  Roman  writers  call  it  Make  Inteknum  (Pomp. 
Mela,  i.  1.  § 4;  Plin.  iii.  3)  or  Ixtestinum  (Sail. 
Jug  17 ; Flor.  iv.  2;  ^ etrai  ^aXarra,  Polyb.  iii.  39; 
i]  ivrhs  ^d\.,  Strab.  ii.  p.  121,  iii.  p.  139;  rj  iurbs 
‘HpaK\dciJu  arriKoiv  ^d\.,  Arist.  Met.  ii.  1),  or  more 
frequently,  Mare  NosTRuai  (Sail.  Jug.  17,  18; 
Cac.s.  B.  G.  V.  1 ; Liv.  xxvi.  42 ; Pomp.  Mela,  i.  5.  § 1 ; 

I 7;  Ko.i)'  r]fid^  ^dx.,  Strab.  ii.  p.  121).  The  epithet 
‘'Mediterranean”  is  not  used  in  the  classical  writers, 
and  was  first  employed  for  this  sea  by  Solinus  (c.  22 ; 
comp.  Isid.  Orig.  xiii.  16).  The  Greeks  of  the  pre- 
sent day  call  it  t he  “ White  Sea  ” {'Aadpi  &d\aar(Ta), 

: to  distinguish  it  from  the  Bla^Jc  Sea.  Throughout 
I Ivurope  it  is  known  as  the  Mediterranean. 
j 2.  Extent,  Shape,  and  Admeasurements. — The 
]\Iediterranean  Sea  extends  from  6°  W.  to  36°  E.  of 
' Greenwich,  while  the  extreme  limits  of  its  latitude 
I an;  from  30°  to  46°  N.;  and,  in  round  numbers,  its 
j lengtli,  from  Gibi'altar  to  its  furthest  extremity  in 
Syria,  is  about  2000  miles,  with  a breadth  varying 
from  80  to  500  miles,  and,  including  the  Euxine, 
with  a line  of  shore  of  4500  leagues.  The  ancients, 
who  considered  this  sea  to  be  a veiy  large  portion 
' of  the  globe,  though  in  reality  it  is  only  equal  to 
I one-seventeenth  part  of  the  Pacific,  assigned  to  it 
a much  greater  length.  As  they  possessed  no  means 
for  critically  nieasuring  horizontal  angles,  and  were 
unaided  by  the  compass  and  chronometer,  correctness 
in  great  distances  was  unattainable.  On  this  account, 
while  the  E.  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  approached 
a tolerable  degree  of  correctness,  the  relative  positions 
and  forms  of  the  W.  coasts  are  erroneous.  Strabo, 
a philosophical  rather  than  a scientific  geographer, 
set  himself  to  rectify  the  errors  of  Eratosthenes  (ii. 
pp.  105,  106),  but  made  more  mistakes:  though  he 
drew  a much  better  “ contour”  of  the  Mediterranean, 
yet  he  distorted  the  W.  parts,  by  placing  Massilia 
13^°  to  the  S.  of  Byzantium,  instead  of  2-^°  to  the 
N.  of  th.at  city.  Ptolemy  also  fell  into  great  errors, 
such  as  the  flattening-in  of  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  to 
the  amount  of  4^°  to  the  S.,  in  the  latitude  of  Car- 
thage, while  Byzantium  was  placed  2°  to  the  N.  of 
its  true  position;  thus  increasing  the  breadth  in  the 
very  part  where  the  greatest  accuracy  might  be  ex- 
pected. Nor  was  this  all ; for  the  extreme  length  of 
the  Internal  Sea  was  carried  to  upwards  of  20° 
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beyond  its  true  limits.  The  maps  of  Ag.athodaemon 
which  accompany  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy,  though 
indifferently  drawn,  preserve  a much  better  outline  of 
this  sea  than  is  expressed  in  the  Theodosian  or 
Peutingerian  Table,  where  the  Mediterranean  is  so 
reduced  in  breadth  as  to  resemble  a canal,  and  the 
site,  form,  and  dimensions  of  its  islands  are  displaced 
and  disfigured. 

The  latitudes  were  estimated  by  the  ancient  ob- 
servers in  stadia  reckoned  from  the  equator,  and  arc 
not  so  discordant  as  might  be  expected  from  such  a 
method.  The  length  between  the  equinoctial  line 
and  Syracuse,  or  rather  the  place  w’hich  they  called 
the  “ Strait  of  Sicily,”  is  given  as  follows : — 

Stadia 

Eratosthenes  - - - - 25,450 

Hipparchus  . - - - 25,600 
Strabo  ------  25,400 

Marinus  of  Tyre  - - - 26,075 
Ptolemy  -----  26,833 

Their  longitudes  run  rather  wild,  and  are  reckoned 
from  the  “Sacrum  Promontorium”  (Coj^e  St.  Vin- 
cent), and  tlie  numbers  given  are  as  the  arc  from 
thence  to  Syracuse: — 

Stadia 

Eratosthenes  - - - - 11,800 

Hipparchus  - - - - 16,300 

Strabo 14,000 

Marinus  of  Tyre  - - - 18,583 

Ptolemy  -----  29,000 
In  Admiral  Smyth’s  work  (The  Mediterranean, 
p.  375)  will  be  found  a tabular  view  of  the  above- 
mentioned  admeasurements  of  the  elder  geographers, 
along  with  the  determination  resulting  from  his  own 
observations;  assuming,  for  a reduction  of  the  num- 
bers, 7 00  stadia  to  a degree  of  latitude,  for  a plane 
projection  in  the  36°  parallel,  and  555  for  the  cor- 
responding degree  of  longitude.  (Comp.  Gosselin, 
Geographie  des  Grecs,  1 vol.  Paris,  1780;  Geogra- 
phie  des  Anciens,  3 vols.  Paris,  1813  ; Mesures 
Itintraires,  1 vol.  Paris,  1813.) 

3.  Physical  Geography.  — A more  richly- varied 
and  broken  outline  gives  to  the  N.  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  an  advantage  over  the  S.  or  Libyan 
coast,  which  was  remarked  by  Eratosthenes.  (Strab. 
ii.  p.  109.)  The  three  great  peninsulas,  — the 
Iberian,  the  Italic,  and  the  Hellenic,  — Avith  their 
sinuous  and  deeply  indented  shores,  form,  in  com- 
bination with  the  neighbouring  islands  and  opposite 
coasts,  many  straits  and  isthmuses.  Exclusive  of 
the  Euxine  (wdiich,  however,  must  be  considered  as 
part  of  it),  this  sheet  of  water  is  naturally  divided 
into  two  vast  basins;  the  barrier  at  the  entrance  of 
the  straits  marks  the  commencement  of  the  W. 
basin,  which  descends  to  an  abysmal  depth,  and 
extends  as  far  as  the  central  part  of  the  sea,  where 
it  flow's  over  another  barrier  (the  subaqueous  Ad- 
venture Bank,  discovered  by  Admiral  Smyth),  and 
again  falls  into  the  yet  unfathomed  Levant  basin. 

Strabo  (ii.  pp.  122 — 127)  marked  off*  this  expanse 
by  three  smaller  closed  basins.  The  westernmost, 
or  Tyrrhenian  basin,  comprehended  the  space  be- 
tween the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  Sicily,  including 
the  Iberian,  Ligurian,  and  Sardinian  seas ; the 
w'aters  to  the  W.  of  Italy  were  also  called,  in  re- 
ference to  the  Adriatic,  the  “ Lower  Sea,”  as  that 
gulf  bore  the  name  of  the  “ Upper  Sea.”  The 
second  w’as  the  Syrtic  basin,  E.  of  Sicily,  including 
the  Ausonian  or  Siculian,  the  Ionian,  and  the  Libyan 
seas:  on  the  N.  this  basin  luiis  up  into  the  Adriatic, 
on  the  S.  the  gulf  of  Libya  penetrates  deeply  into 
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the  African  continent.  The  E.  part  of  this  basin  is 
interrupted  by  Cyprus  alone,  and  was  divided  into 
the  Carpathian,  Pamphylian,  Cilician,  and  Syrian 
seas. 

The  third  or  Aegean  portion  is  bounded  to  the 
S.  by  a curved  line,  which,  commencing  at  the  coast 
of  Caria  in  Asia  Minor,  is  formed  by  the  islands  of 
Rhodes,  Crete,  and  Cythera,  joining  the  Pelopon- 
nesus not  far  from  Cape  Malea,  with  its  subdivisions, 
the  Thracian,  Myrtoan,  Icarian,  and  Cretan  seas. 

From  the  Aegean,  the  “ White  Sea  ” of  the  Turks, 
the  channel  of  the  Hellespont  leads  into  the  Pro- 
pontis, connected  by  the  Thracian  Bosporus  with 
tlie  Euxine  : to  the  NE.  of  that  sheet  of  water 
lies  the  Palus  Maeotis,  with  the  strait  of  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus.  The  configuration  of  the  con- 
tinents and  of  the  islands  (the  latter  either  severed 
from  the  main  or  Volcanically  elevated  in  lines,  as  if 
over  long  fissures)  led  in  veiy  early  times  to  cosmo- 
logical views  respecting  eruptions,  terrestrial  revolu- 
tions, and  overpourings  of  the  swollen  higher  seas 
into  those  which  were  lower.  The  Euxine,  the 
Hellespont,  the  straits  of  Gades,  and  the  Internal 
Sea,  with  its  many  islands,  were  well  fitted  to 
originate  such  theories.  Not  to  speak  of  the  floods 
of  Ogyges  and  Deucalion,  or  the  legendary  cleaving 
of  the  pillars  of  Hercules  by  that  hero,  the  Samo- 
thracian  traditions  recounted  that  the  Euxine,  once 
an  inland  lake,  swollen  by  the  rivers  that  flowed 
into  it,  had  broken  first  through  the  Bosporus  and 
afterwards  the  Hellespont.  (Diod.  v.  47.)  A reflex 
of  these  Samothracian  traditions  appears  in  the 
“ Sluice  Theory  ” of  Straton  of  Lampsacus  (Strab. 
i.  pp.  49,  50),  according  to  which,  the  swellings  of 
the  waters  of  the  Euxine  first  opened  the  passage 
of  the  Hellespont,  and  afterwards  caused  the  outlet 
through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  This  theory  of 
Straton  led  Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene  to  examine  the 
problem  of  the  equality  of  level  of  all  external  seas, 
or  seas  surrounding  the  continents.  (Strab.  1.  c.; 
comp.  ii.  p.  104.)  Strabo  (i.  pp.  51,  54)  rejected 
the  theory  of  Straton,  as  insufficient  to  account  for 
all  the  phenomena,  and  proposed  one  of  his  own,  the 
profoundness  of  which  modern  geologists  are  only  now 
beginning  to  appreciate.  “ It  is  not,"  he  says  (1.  c.), 
“ because  the  lands  covered  by  seas  were  originally 
at  different  altitudes,  that  the  waters  have  risen,  or 
subsided,  or  receded  from  some  parts  and  inundated 
others.  But  the  reason  is,  that  the  same  land  is 
sometimes  raised  up  and  sometimes  depressed,  so 
that  it  either  ovei-flows  or  returns  into  its  own 
place  again.  We  must  therefore  ascribe  the  cause 
to  the  ground,  either  to  that  ground  which  is  under 
the  sea,  or  to  that  which  becomes  flooded  by  it; 
but  rather  to  that  which  lies  beneath  the  sea,  for 
this  is  more  moveable,  and,  on  account  of  its  wet- 
ness, can  be  altered  with  greater  quickness.”  (Lyell, 
Geology,  p.  17;  Humboldt,  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  118, 
trans..  Aspects  of  Nature,  vol.  ii.  pp.  73 — 83, 
trans.) 

The  fluvial  system  of  the  Internal  Sea,  including 
the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  Euxine,  consists,  be- 
sides many  secondary  streams,  of  the  Nile,  Danube, 
Borysthenes,  Tanais,  Po,  Rhone,  Ebro,  and  Tyras. 
The  general  physics  of  this  sea,  and  their  connec- 
tion with  ancient  speculations,  do  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  this  article;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  theory  of  the  tides  was  first  studied  on  the 
coast  of  this,  which  can  only  in  poetical  language 
be  called  “ a tideless  sea.”  The  mariner  of  old  had 
his  charts  and  sailing  directories,  was  acquainted 
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with  the  bewildering  currents  and  counter-currents 
of  this  sea,  — the  “ Typhon  ” (rv<fxap'),  and  the 
“ Prester  ” (it^tjctt'^p),  the  destroyer  of  those  at 
sea,  of  which  Lucretius  (vi.  422 — 445)  has  given 
so  terrific  a description,  — and  hailed  in  the  hour 
of  danger,  as  the  “ Dioscuri  ” who  played  about  the 
mast-head  of  his  ves.sel  (Plin.  ii.  437 ; Sen.  Nat. 
Quaest.  ii.),  the  fire  of  St.  Elmo,  “ sacred  to  the 
seaman.”  Much  valuable  infonnation  upon  the 
winds,  climate,  and  other  atmospheric  phenomena, 
as  recorded  by  the  ancients,  and  compared  with 
modern  investigations,  is  to  be  found  in  Smyth 
(^Mediterranean,  pp.  210  — 302).  Forbiger’s  sec- 
tion upon  Physical  Geography  (vol.  i.  pp.  576 — 
655)  is  useful  for  the  references  to  the  Latin  and 
Greek  authors.  Some  papers,  which  appeared  in 
Fraser's  Magazine  for  the  years  1852  and  1853, 
upon  the  fish  known  to  the  ancients,  throw  con- 
siderable light  upon  the  ichthyology  of  this  sea. 
Recent  inquiry  has  confirmed  the  truth  of  many 
instractive  and  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  fish 
of  the  Mediterranean  which  have  been  handed  down 
by  Aristotle,  Pliny,  Archestratus,  Aelian,  Ovid,  Op- 
pian,  Athenaeus,  and  Ausonius. 

4.  Historical  Geography. — To  trace  the  progress 
of  discovery  on  the  waters  and  shores  of  this  sea 
would  be  to  give  the  history  of  civilisation, — “ nul- 
lum sine  nomine  saxum.”  Its  geographical  position 
has  eminently  tended  towards  the  intercourse  of 
nations,  and  the  extension  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  world.  The  three  peninsulas  — the  Iberian, 
Italic,  and  Hellenic — run  out  to  meet  that  of  Asia 
Minor  projecting  from  the  E.  coast,  while  the  islands 
of  the  Aegean  have  served  as  stepping  stones  for 
the  passage  of  the  peoples  from  one  continent  to  the 
other;  and  the  great  Indian  Ocean  advances  by  the 
fissure  between  Arabia,  Aegypt,  and  Abyssinia,  under 
the  name  of  the  Red  Sea,  so  as  only  to  be  divided 
by  a narrow  isthmus  from  the  Delta  of  the  Nile 
valley  and  the  SE.  coast  of  the  ilediterranean. 

“ We,”  says  Plato  in  the  Phaedo  (p.  109,  b.), 
“ who  dwell  from  the  Phasis  to  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules, inhabit  only  a small  portion  of  the  earth  in 
which  we  have  settled  round  the  (Interior)  sea,  like 
ants  or  frogs  round  a marsh.”  And  yet  the  margin 
of  this  contracted  basin  has  been  the  site  where 
civilisation  was  first  developed,  and  the  theatre  of 
the  greatest  events  in  the  early  history  of  the  world. 
Religion,  intellectual  culture,  law,  arts,  and  man- 
ners— nearly  everything  that  lifts  us  above  the 
savage,  have  come  from  these  coasts. 

The  earliest  civilisation  on  these  shores  was  to 
the  S.,  but  the  national  character  of  the  Aegyptians 
was  opposed  to  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and 
their  navigation,  such  as  it  was,  was  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  Nile  and  Arabian  gulf.  The  Phoe- 
nicians were  the  first  great  agents  in  promoting  the 
communion  of  peoples,  and  their  flag  waved  in  every 
part  of  the  waters  of  the  Internal  Sea.  Carthage 
and  Etruria,  though  of  less  importance  than  Phoe- 
nicia in  connecting  nations  and  extending  the  geo- 
graphical horizon,  exercised  great  influence  on 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  W.  coast  of  Africa 
and  the  N.  of  Europe.  The  progressive  movement 
propagated  itself  more  widely  and  enduringly  through 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  especially  after  the  latter 
had  broken  the  Phoenico-Carthaginian  power. 

In  the  Hellenic  peninsula  the  broken  configuration 
of  the  coast-line  invited  early  navigation  and  com- 
mercial intercourse,  and  the  expeditions  of  the 
Samians  (Herod,  iv.  162)  and  Phocaeans  (Herod. 
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1.  163)  laid  open  the  W.  coast  of  this  sea.  During 
the  period  of  the  Roman  Universal  Empire,  the 
^Icditerranean  was  the  lake  of  the  imperial  city. 
vSoon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  First  Mithridatic 
War,  piracy,  which  has  always  existed  from  the  ear- 
liest periods  of  history  to  the  present  day  in  the 
Grecian  waters,  was  carried  on  systematically  by 
large  armies  and  fleets,  the  strongholds  of  which 
were  Cilicia  and  Crete.  From  these  stations  the 
! pirates  directed  their  expeditions  over  the  greater 
I part  of  the  Mediterranean.  (Appian,  Bell.  Mitlir. 

I 92 ; Plut.  Pomp.  24.)  Piracy,  crushed  by  Pom- 
[ peius,  was  never  afterwards  carried  on  so  extensively 
I as  to  merit  a place  in  history,  but  was  not  entirely 
extirpated  even  by  the  fleet  which  the  Roman  em- 
perors maintained  in  the  East,  and  that  cases  still 
occurred  is  proved  by  inscriptions.  (Bbckh,  Corp. 
Inscr.  Grace,  nn.  2335,  2347.)  Tlie  Romans 
despised  all  trade,  and  the  Greeks,  from  the  time  of 
! Hadrian,  their  great  patron,  till  the  extinction  of  the 

I Roman  power  in  the  East,  possessed  the  largest 
share  of  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean.  Even 
after  the  Moslem  conquests,  the  Arabs,  in  spite  of 
! the  various  expeditions  which  they  fitted  out  to 
attack  Constantinople,  never  succeeded  in  forming  a 
maritime  power;  and  their  naval  strength  declined 
with  the  numbers  and  wealth  of  their  Christian 
subjects,  until  it  dwindled  into  a few  piratical 
squadrons.  The  emperors  of  Constantinople  really 
remained  masters  of  the  sea.  On  all  points  con- 
nected with  this  sea,  see  Admiral  Smyth,  The  Me- 
diterranean, London,  1854.  [E.  B.  J.] 

INTEKOCREA  (^lurepoKpea,  Strab.),  a small 
town  or  village  of  the  Sabines,  between  Amiternum 
and  Reate.  It  was  placed  on  the  Via  Salaria,  at  the 
junction  of  its  two  branches,  one  of  which  led  east- 
wards to  Amiternum,  the  other,  and  principal  one, 
up  the  valley  of  the  Velinus,  to  Asculum.  It  is  now 
called  Antrodoco,  and  is  a position  of  great  military 
importance,  from  its  commanding  the  entrance  to  the 
two  passes  just  mentioned,  which  must  in  all  ages 
i have  formed  two  of  the  principal  fines  of  communi- 
cation across  the  Apennines.  It  seems,  however,  to 
I have  been  in  ancient  times  but  a small  place  : Strabo 
calls  it  a village ; and  its  name  is  otherwise  found 
only  in  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  at  14  M.  P. 
from  Reate,  a distance  that  coincides  with  the  position 
I of  Antrodoco.  (Strab.  v.  p.  228 ; Itin.  Ant.  p.  307 ; 
Tab.  Pent.')  Its  ancient  name  is  evidently  derived 
from  its  position  in  a deep  valley  between  rugged 
mountains  ; for  we  learn  from  Festus  (p.  181,  ed. 
Mull.)  that  Ocris  w^as  an  ancient  word  for  a moun- 
tain; and  it  is  interesting  to  find  this  form  still 
preserved  in  the  name  of  the  Montagne  di  Ocra, 
a lofty  and  rugged  group  of  the  Apennines,  near 
Aquila.  (Zannoni,  Carta  del  Regno  di  Napoli, 
3.  fol.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

INTERPROMIUM,  a village  of  the  MaiTucini, 
forming  a station  on  the  Via  Claudia  Valeria  be- 
tween Coxfinium  and  Teate.  It  is  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  the  Itineraries,  but  the  distances  are 
variously  given,  (/fere. pp.  102,310;  Tab. Pent.') 
The  fine  of  the  ancient  highroad  is,  however,  well 
ascertained,  and  the  position  of  Interpi-omium  is  fixed 
by  xincient  remains,  as  well  as  mediaeval  records,  at 
a place  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Atemus,  just 
below  the  narx-ow  gorge  thi’ough  which  that  river 
flows  below  Popoli.  The  site  is  now  marked  only 
by  a tavern  called  the  Osteria  di  S.  Valentino,  from 
tlie  little  town  of  that  name  on  the  hill  above;  it  is 
distant  12  Roman  miles  from  Corfinium  {S.  Pellind), 
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and  13  from  Teate  {Chieti),  or  21  from  Pescara, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Aternus.  (Holsten.  Not.  ad 
Cluv.  p.  143;  D’Anville,  Analyse  de  V Italic,  p.  178; 
Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  117.)  An  inscription  also 
mentions  Interpromium  under  the  name  of  Pagus 
Interprominus  (Ox-ell.  Inscr.  144;  Romanelli,  Z.  c.); 
it  is  called  “ Interpromium  vicus  ” in  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus  (p.  102),  and  was  evidently  a mere 
village,  probably  a dependency  of  Teate.  [E.  H.  B.] 
INTI'BILI.  1.  [Edetani.]  2.  A town  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  near  llliturgis,  the  scene  of  a 
battle  gained  by  the  Romans  over  the  Carthaginians 
in  the  Second  Punic  War.  (Liv.  xxiii.  49 ; Fron- 
tin.  Stratag.  iii.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

INUI  CASTRUM.  TCastrum  Inui.] 

^ INYCUM  or  INYCUS  CIvvkov,  Steph.  B.,  but 
g Herod. : Eih.  '1wk7vo5\  a town  of  Sicily, 

situated  in  the  SW.  of  the  island,  on  the  river 
Hypsas.  It  is  principally  known  from  its  connection 
wdth  the  mythical  legends  concerning  Minos  and 
Daedalus ; the  capital  of  the  Sicanian  prince  Cocalus, 
who  affbx-ded  a shelter  to  the  fugitive  Daedalus 
against  the  Cretan  monarch,  being  placed  by  some 
writers  at  Inycum,  and  by  others  at  Caxnicus.  (Pans, 
vii.  4.  § 6;  Charax,  ap.  Steph.  B.  v.  KapiKos.')  It 
is  mentioned  in  histox-ical  times  by  Herodotus  as^ie 
place  of  confinement  to  which  Scythes,  the  ruler  of 
Zancle,  was  sent  by  Hippocrates,  who  had  taken 
him  prisoner.  (Herod,  vi.  23,  24.)  Aelian,  who 
copies  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  represents  Scythes 
as  a native  of  Inycum ; but  this  is  probably  a mis- 
take. (Ael.  V.  H.  viii.  17.)  Plato  speaks  of  Inycum 
as  still  in  existence  in  his  time,  but  quite  a small 
place  (jx_<iopiov  Trdw  apiKpdv)  ; notwithstanding 
which  he  xnakes  the  sophist  Hippias  boast  that  he 
had  dex-ived  from  it  a sum  of  20  minae.  (Plat. 
Uipp.  M.  p.  282,  e.)  It  is  evident  that  it  always 
continued  to  be  an  inconsiderable  place,  and  was 
probably  a mere  dependency  of  Selinus.  Hence  we 
never  again  meet  with  its  name,  though  Stephanus 
tells  us  that  this  was  still  preserved  on  account  of 
the  excellence  of  its  wine.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ’'Ivvkov  ; 
Hesych.  s.  v.')  Vibius  Sequester  is  the  only  author 
that  affords  any  clue  to  its  position,  by  telling  us 
that  the  river  Hypsas  (the  modexTX  Belici)  flowed  by 
it  (Vib.  Seqxxest.  p.  12,  accoi'ding  to  Cluver’s  exneu 
dation) ; but  further  than  this  its  site  cannot  be 
determined.  [E.  H.  B.] 

lOBACCHI.  [Marmarica.] 
lOL,  afterwards  CAESARE'A  (TiiA.  Kaiordpeia. 
Ptol.  ii  4.  § 5 ; v Kaiadpeta,  Strab.,  &c.),  ori- 
ginally an  obscure  Phoenician  settlement  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Africa,  became  afterwards  famous  as  the 
capital  of  Bocchus  and  of  Juba  II.  [Mauretania.] 
The  latter  king  enlarged  and  adorned  the  city,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  Caesarea,  in  honour  of  his 
patron  Augustus.  Under  the  Romans  it  gave  its 
name  to  the  province  of  Mauretania  Caesax-iensis,  of 
which  it  was  the  capital.  It  was  made  a colony  by 
the  emperor  Claudius.  Under  Valens  it  was  burnt 
by  the  Moox-s  ; but  it  was  again  restored ; and  in 
tlie  6th  century  it  was  a populous  and  flourishing 
city.  It  occupied  a favourable  position  m.idway  be- 
tween Carthage  and  the  Straits,  and  was  conveniently 
situated  with  refe.  ence  to  Spain,  the  Balearic  islands, 
and  Sardinia  ; and  it  had  a natural  harbour,  pro- 
tected by  a small  island.  To  the  E.  of  the  city 
stood  the  royal  mausoleum.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  831; 
Dion  Cass.  lx.  9 ; Mela,  i.  6.  § 1 ; Plin.  v.  2.  s.  1 ; 
Eutrop.  vii.  5 ; /fere.  Ant.  pp.  5,  15,  25,  31;  Oros. 
vii.  33;  Amxnian.  xxix.  5;  Procop.  B.  Vand.  ii.  5.) 
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Caesarea  is  now  identified,  beyond  all  doubt,  with 
the  magnificent  ruins  at  Zershell  on  the  coast  of 
Al^fier,  in  a little  more  than  2°  E.  long.  The 
Arabic  name  is  simply  an  abbreviation  of  Caesarea 
lol ; a fact  clear  to  the  intuitive  sagacity  of  Shaw, 
and  which,  in  connection  with  the  statements  of 
the  ancients,  led  that  incomparable  traveller  to  the 
truth.  Unfortunately,  however,  nearly  all  sub- 
sequent writers  preferred  to  follow  the  thick-headed 
Mannert,  who  was  misled  by  an  error  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itinerary,  whereby  all  the  places  along  this 
coast,  for  a considerable  distance,  are  thrown  too  far 
to  the  W.;  until  the  researches  which  followed  the 
French  conquest  of  the  country  revealed  inscriptions 
M'hich  set  the  question  at  rest  for  ever.  There  exist 
few  stronger  examples  of  that  golden  rule  of  criti- 
cism : — “ Ponderanda  sunt  testimonia,  non  nume~ 
randa."  (Shaw,  Travels,  vol.  i.  pt.  1 . c.  3 ; Barth, 
Wanderungen,  p.  56  ; Pellissier,  in  the  Exploration 
Scientijique  de  VAlgerie,  vol.  vi.  p.  349.)  [P.  S.] 

lOLAI  or  lOLAENSES  (TdAaoi,  Pans.;  ’lo- 
Xdeioi,  Diod.;  ToAaeis,  Strab.  v.  p.  225),  a people 
of  Sardinia,  who  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the 
indigenous  or  native  tribes  of  the  island.  According 
to  Strabo,  they  were  the  same  people  who  were 
caHed  in  his  day  Diagesbians  or  Diagebrians  (Am- 
yr^Speis  or  AiayrjaSeis'),  a name  otherwise  unknown : 
and  he  adds  that  they  were  a Tyrrhenian  people,  a 
statement  in  itself  not  improbable.  The  commonly 
received  tradition,  however,  represented  them  as  a 
Greek  race,  composed  of  emigrants  from  Attica  and 
Thespiae,  who  had  settled  in  the  island  under  the 
command  of  lolaus,  the  nephew  of  Hercules.  (Pans. 
X.  17.  § 5;  Diod.  iv.  30,  v.  15.)  It  is  evident 
that  this  legend  was  derived  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  name  (in  the  fonu  which  it  assumed  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  pronunciation)  to  that  of  lolaus  : 
what  the  native  form  of  the  name  was,  we  know 
not ; and  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  Latin  author, 
though  both  Pau.'anias  and  Diodorus  affirm  that  it 
was  still  retained  by  the  part  of  the  island  which 
had  been  inhabited  by  the  lolai.  Hence,  modern 
writers  have  assumed  that  the  name  is  in  reality 
the  same  with  that  of  the  Ilienses,  which  would 
seem  probable  enough  ; but  Pausanias,  the  only 
writer  who  mentions  them  both,  expressly  dis- 
tinguishes the  two.  That  author  speaks  of  Olbia, 
in  the  NE.  part  of  the  island,  as  one  of  their  chief 
towns.  Diodorus  represents  them,  on  the  contrary, 
as  occupying  the  plains  and  most  fertile  portions 
of  the  island,  while  the  district  adjoining  Olbia  is 
one  of  the  most  rugged  and  mountainous  in  Sar- 
dinia. [E.  H.  B.] 

lOLCUS  (TwX/fJs,  Ep.  'IucoXkSs,  Dor.  TaAfcd?: 
Eth.  TwAKio?,  fern.  ’IwA/cis,  ’IwAffias),  an  ancient 
city  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  situated  at  the  head  of 
the  Pagasaean  gulf  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Pelion 
(Pind.  Nem.  iv.  88),  and  celebrated  in  the  heroic 
ages  as  the  residence  of  Jason,  and  the  place  where 
the  Argonauts  assembled.  [See  Eict.  of  Biogr.  artt. 
Jason  and  Ahgonautae.]  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  gives  it  the  epithets  of  iVKTifievri  and 
evpvxopos  (Jl.  ii.  712,  Od.  xi.  256).  It  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Cretheus  (Apollod.  i.  9.  § 
11),  and  to  have  been  colonised  by  Minyans  from 
Orchomenos.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  414.)  lolcus  is  rarely 
mentioned  in  historical  times.  It  was  given  by  the 
'J’hessalians  to  Hippias,  upon  his  expulsion  from 
Athens.  (Herod,  v.  94.)  The  town  afterwards  suf- 
fered from  the  dissensions  of  its  inhabitants,  but  it 
was  finally  ruined  by  the  foundation  of  Demetrias  in 
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B.  c.  290,  when  the  inhabitants  of  lolcos  and  of  other 
adjoining  towns  were  removed  to  this  place.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  436.)  It  seems  to  have  been  no  longer  in  ex- 
istence in  the  time  of  Strabo,  since  he  speaks  of  the 
place  where  lolcos  stood  (f  ’Io»A#cou  rdiros,  ix. 
p.  438). 

The  position  of  lolcos  is  indicated  by  Strabo,  who 
says  that  it  was  on  the  road  from  Boebe  to  Deme- 
trias, and  at  the  distance  of  7 stadia  from  the  latter 
(ix.  p.  438).  In  another  passage  he  says  that 
lolcos  is  situated  above  the  sea  at  the  distance  of 
7 stadia  from  Demetrias  (ix.  p.  436).  Pindar  also, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  places  lolcos  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Pelion,  consequently  a little  inland.  From  these 
descriptions  there  is  little  doubt  that  Leake  is  right 
in  placing  lolcos  on  the  steep  height  between  the 
southernmost  houses  of  Volo  and  Vlakho-makhald, 
upon  which  stands  a church  called  Epishopi.  There 
are  at  present  no  ancient  remains  at  this  place;  but 
some  large  squared  blocks  of  stone  are  said  to  have 
formerly  existed  at  the  foot  of  the  height,  and  to 
have  been  carried  away  for  the  construction  of  build- 
ings elsewhere.  Moreover,  it  is  the  only  spot  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  has  any  appearance  of  being 
an  ancient  site.  It  might  indeed  appear,  from  Livy 
(xliv.  12,  13),  that  lolcus  was  situated  upon  the 
coast ; but  in  this  passage,  as  well  as  in  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  436),  the  name  of  lolcos  seems  to  have  been  given 
to  this  part  of  the  coast  as  Avell  as  to  the  city  itself. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  379;  Mezieres, 
Memoire  sur  le  Pelion  et  FOssa,  p.  11.) 

JOMANES  (Plin.  vi.  17.  s.  21),  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  affluents  of  the  Ganges,  into  which  it 
flows  near  the  city  of  Allahabad  (Pratishthdna). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Arrian  means  the  same 
river  when  he  speaks  of  lobares  (^Ind.  c.  8) ; and 
Ptolemy  expresses  nearly  the  same  sound,  when 
he  names  the  Diamuna  (vii.  1.  § 29).  It  is  now 
called  the  Jamuna  or  Jumna.  The  Jumna  ri.ses  in 
the  highest  part  of  the  Himalaya,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  sources  of  the  Siitledge  and  Ganges, 
respectively,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jamundvatdri 
(Jumnotri),  w'hich  is  probably  the  most  sacred  spot 
of  Hindu  worship.  It  enters  the  Indian  plain 
country  at  Fyzabad,  and  on  its  way  to  join  the 
Ganges  it  passes  the  important  cities  of  Dehli  (In- 
draprastha)  and  Agra  (Crishmapura),  and  receives 
several  large  tributaries.  These  affluents,  in  order 
from  W.  to  E.,  are  the  Sambus  (Arrian,  Ind.  c.  4), 
(probably  the  Carmanvati  or  Cambal),  the  Betwa 
(or  Vetravati),  and  the  Cainas  (Arrian,  l.c.;  Plin. 
vi.  19.  s.  21 : now  Cdyana  or  Cena').  The  last  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Ganges.  [V.] 

lOMNIUM.  [Mauretania.] 

ION  (''Iwi'),  a river  of  Tymphaea  in  Thessaly, 
rising  in  the  Cambunian  mountains,  and  flowing  into 
the  Peneius:  now  river  of  Krdtzova.  (Strab.  vii. 
p.  327 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv  p.  546.) 
lONMONS.  [Libya.] 

lONES.  [Ionia.] 

lO'NIA  (Tcoi/i'a),  also  called  lonis,  the  country  of 
Asia  Minor  inhabited  by  Ionian  Greeks,  and  com- 
prising the  western  coast  from  Phocaea  in  the  north 
to  Miletus  in  the  south.  (Herod,  i.  142;  Strab.  xiv. 
init.;  Plin.  v.  31.)  Its  length  from  north  to  south, 
in  a straight  line,  amounted  to  800  stadia,  while  the 
length  of  its  much  indented  coast  amounted  to  3430; 
and  the  distance  from  Ephesus  to  Smyrna,  in  a 
sti'aight  line,  was  only  320  stadia,  while  along  the 
coast  it  reached  the  large  number  of  2200.  (Strab. 
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xiv.  pp.  632,  665.)  Towards  tlie  inland,  or  the 
ea.st,  Ionia  extended  only  a few  miles,  the  towns  of 
Magnesia,  Larissa,  Tralles,  Alabanda,  and  others, 

;i  not  belonging  to  it.  Ptolemy  (v.  2)  assigns  much 
i narrower  limits  to  Ionia  than  his  predecessors,  for, 
according  to  him,  it  extended  only  from  the  Hermus 
in  Lydia  to  the  Maeander  in  Caria ; so  that  Phocaea 
I and  Miletus  would  not  belong  to  Ionia.  According 
I to  a generally  received  tradition,  the  Ionian  colonies^ 
on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  were  founded  after  the 
1 death  of  Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Attica,  about  n.  c. 

1044,  or,  according  to  others,  as  early  as  B.  c.  1060, 
f about  60  years  after  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus 
f by  the  Dorians.  The  sons  of  Codrus,  Neleus  and 
' Androclus,  it  is  said,  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
abolition  of  royalty  and  the  appointment  of  their 
eldest  brother  Medon  to  the  archonship,  emigrated, 
f with  large  numbers  of  Attic  lonians  and  bands  from 
I other  parts  of  Gieece,  into  Asia  Minor.  (Strab.  xiv. 
i p.  633,  foil.;  Pans.  vii.  2.)  Here,  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  feitile  parts  of  the  earth,  they 
founded  a number  of  towns, — partly  expelling  and 
partly  subduing  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who  con- 
I sisted  mainly  of  Maeonians,  Carians,  and  Pelasgians. 
(Herod,  i.  142;  Pans.  vii.  2;  Pherecyd.  26; 

Dionys.  Per.  822,  &c.)  As  a great  many  of  the 
original  inhabitants  remained  in  the  country  as  sub- 
jects of  the  conquerors,  and  as  the  latter  had  gone 
to  Asia  as  warriors,  without  women,  the  new  colonies 
were  not  pure  Greek;  but  still  the  subdued  nations 
were  not  so  completely  difi'erent  as  to  render  an 
amalgamation  into  one  nation  impossible,  or  even 
very  difficult.  This  amalgamation  with  different 
tribes  also  accounts  for  the  fact  that  four  different 
dialects  were  spoken  by  the  lonians.  (Herod.  1.  c.) 

The  towns  founded  by  the  lonians  — which, 
though  independent  of  one  another,  yet  formed  a 
kind  of  confederacy  for  common  purposes — amounted 
to  twelve  (5w5e/fd7ToAi$),  a number  which  must  not 
be  regarded  as  accidental.  These  towns,  of  which 
accounts  are  given  in  separate  articles,  were : Pho- 
caea, Euythuae,  Clazomenae,  Teos,  Lebedos, 

I Colophon,  Ephesus,  Priene,  Myus,  Miletus, 
j:  and  Samos  and  Chios  in  the  neighbouring  islands. 

1 (Strab.  xiv.  p.  633;  Aelian,  V.  H.  viii.  5.)  Subse- 
I queiitly,  about  b.  c.  700,  Smyrna,  which  until  then 
; had  belonged  to  Aeolis,  became  by  tieachery  a mem- 
ber of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  which  henceforth  con- 
sisted of  thirteen  cities.  (Herod,  i.  149;  Pans.  vii. 
5 ; Strab.  1.  c.)  These  Ionian  colonies  soon  rose  to 
a high  degree  of  prosperity,  and  in  many  respects 
outstripped  the  mother-country;  for  poets,  philoso- 
phers, historians,  and  artists  flourished  in  the  Ionian 
cities  long  before  the  mother-country  attained  to  any 
eminence  in  these  intellectual  pursuits.  All  the 
cities  of  Ionia  formed  independent  republics,  with 
deinocratical  constitutions ; but  their  common  affairs 
were  discussed  at  regular  meetings  held  at  Panio- 
nium (Uaviui^iov),  the  common  centre  of  all  the 
Ionian  cities,  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  My- 
cale,  near  Priene,  and  about  three  stadia  from  the 
coast.  (Herod,  i.  141,  148;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  639;  Mela, 
i.  17;  Plin.  v.  29.)  These  meetings  at  Panionium 
appear  to  have  given  rise  to  a permanent  town,  with 
a Prytaneum,  in  which  the  meetings  were  held. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.)  The  political  bond  which  held  the 
Ionian  cities  together  appears  to  have  been  rather 
loose,  and  the  principal  objects  of  the  meetings,  at 
least  in  later  times,  were  religious  worship  and  the 
ctdebration  of  games.  The  cities  continued  to  enjoy 
their  increasing  prosperity  and  their  independence 
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until  the  establishment  of  the  Lydian  monarchy. 
The  attacks  upon  the  Ionian  colonies  began  even  in 
the  reign  of  Gyges,  so  that  one  city  after  another  was 
conquered,  until,  in  the  reign  of  Croesus,  all  of  them 
became  subject  to  the  Lydians.  When  Lydia  be- 
came the  prey  of  the  Persian  conquei-or  Cyrus,  in 
B.  c.  557,  Ionia  also  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  Persia;  but  the  new  rulers  scarcely 
interfered  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  cities  and 
their  confederacy;  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  pay 
tribute,  to  send  their  contingents  to  the  Persian 
ai-mies,  and  to  submit  to  satraps  and  tyrants,  the 
latter  of  whom  were  Greek  usurpers  who  set  them- 
selves up  in  their  native  cities,  and  were  backed  by 
the  Persian  monarchs.  But  the  lonians,  accustomed 
to  liberty,  were  unable  to  bear  even  this  gentle  yoke 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  in  b.  c.  500  a general 
insurrection  broke  out  against  Persia,  in  w'hich  the 
Athenians  and  Eretrians  also  took  part.  The  re- 
volt had  been  planned  and  organised  by  Histiaeus, 
tyrant  of  Miletus,  and  Aristagoras,  his  son-in-law. 
The  lonians  burned  and  destroyed  Sardes,  the  resi  - 
dence  of  the  Persian  satraps,  but  yvere  then  routed 
and  defeated  in  a bloody  battle  near  Ephesus.  In 
B.  c.  496  all  the  lonians  were  again  reduced,  and 
compelled  to  assist  the  Persians  with  men  and  ships 
in  the  w'ar  against  Greece.  In  the  battle  of  Mycale, 
B.  c.  479,  the  lonians  deserted  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Persians  and  joined  their  kinsmen,  and  thus  took 
the  first  step  to  recover  their  independence,  whicli 
ten  years  later  was  fully  secured  by  the  battle  on 
the  Eurymedon.  They  then  entered  into  a relation 
with  the  Athenians,  wdio  were  to  protect  them  against 
any  further  aggression  from  the  Persians;  but  in 
consequence  of  this  they  became  more  or  less  de- 
pendent upon  their  protectors.  In  the  unfortunate 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  the  lonians,  with  the  other 
Asiatic  Greeks,  were  again  made  over  to  Persia, 
B.  c.  387 ; and  when  the  Persian  monarchy  was  de- 
stroyed by  Alexander,  they  became  a part  of  the 
Macedonian  empire,  and  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  The  highest  prosperity  of  Ionia  be- 
longs to  the  period  of  the  Lydian  supremacy;  under 
the  rule  of  Macedonia  it  somewhat  recovered  from  its 
previous  sufferings.  Under  the  Romans  the  Ionian 
cities  still  retained  their  importance  as  commercial 
places,  and  as  seats  of  art  and  literature ; but  they 
lost  their  political  life,  and  sank  down  to  the  con- 
dition of  mere  provincial  towns.  The  last  traces  of 
their  prosperity  were  destroyed  under  the  barbarous 
rule  of  the  Turks  in  the  middle  ages.  During  the 
period  of  their  gx-eatest  prosperity  and  independence, 
the  Ionian  cities  sent  out  numerous  colonies  to  the 
shores  of  the  Black  sea  and  to  the  western  coasts 
and  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  (Comp.  Thirl- 
w all.  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  chap.  12,  pp.  94,  115, 
120,  &c.;  Gi'ote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  229 — 
253.)  [L.  S.] 

lO'NIUM  MARE  (^l6viov  viXayos,  Ptol.),  was 
the  name  given  by  geographers  to  the  sea  which 
bathed  the  w^estern  shores  of  Gi’eece,  and  separated 
them  from  those  of  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy.  The 
appellation  would  seem  to  date  from  a very  early 
period,  when  the  lonians  still  inhabited  the  shores  of 
the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  the  part  of  the  Peloponness 
subsequently  knowm  as  Achaia;  but  we  have  no  evi- 
dence of  its  employment  in  early  times.  The  legends 
invented  by  later  wiiters,  w’hich  derived  it  from  a 
hero  of  the  name  of  lonius  or  Ion,  or  from  the  wan- 
derings of  Io(Aesch.  Prom.  840 ; Tzetz.aJ  Lycophr. 
Alex.  630;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.\  Eustath.  ad  Dionys. 
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Per.  92),  are  obviously  mere  etymological  fancies. 
No  trace  of  the  name  is  found  in  the  Homeric  poems ; 
and  it  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  Aeschylus,  though, 
from  the  poetic  diction  of  that  writer,  it  is  not  clear 
in  what  precise  sense  he  employs  the  term  ttoutios 
fxvxhs  ’louios.  (Aesch.  L c.)  Herodotus  evidently 
employs  the  name  ’loVios  koKttos,  the  Ionian  gulf, 
as  synonymous  with  the  Adriatic;  and  Thucydides 
likewise  uses  the  term  in  the  same  sense,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  his  expression,  that  “ Epidamnus  is  a city 
on  the  right  hand  as  you  sail  into  the  Ionian  gulf  ” 
(i.  24).  He  also  repeatedly  uses  the  term  6 'lovios 
(with  koXttos  understood)  in  speaking  of  the  passage 
from  Corcyra  to  the  lapygian  promontory  (vi.  30, 34, 
vii.  33);  but  in  all  these  cases  he  refers  only  to  the 
narrow  sea,  which  might  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
same  gulf  or  inlet  with  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic. 
Scylax  also,  and  even  Scymnus  Chius,  employ  the 
name  of  the  Ionian  gulf  in  the  same  sense,  as  sy- 
nonymous with  the  Adriatic,  or  at  least  with  the 
southern  part  of  it  (Scyl.  §§  14,  27;  Scymn.  Ch. 
133,  361)  [Adkiaticum  Mare];  while  the  name 
of  the  Ionian  sea,  in  the  more  extended  sense  given 
to  it  by  later  geographers,  as  indicated  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  article,  is  not  found  in  any  early 
Greek  writer.  Polybius  is  the  first  extant  author 
who  uses  the  term  in  this  sense,  and  gives  the  name 
of  'louios  iropos  to  the  sea  which  extended  from  the 
entrance  of  the  Adriatic  along  the  coast  of  Italy  as 
far  as  the  promontory  of  Corinthus,  which  he  con- 
siders as  its  southern  limit,  (Pol.  ii.  14,  v.  110.) 
Even  here  the  peculiar  expi’ession  of  the  Ionian 
strait  sufficiently  shows  that  this  was  a mere  ex- 
tension of  the  name  from  the  narrow  sea  or  strait  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  more  open  sea  to 
the  S.  of  it.  Hence  we  have  no  proof  that  the  name 
was  ever  one  in  common  use  among  the  Greeks  until 
it  came  to  be  established  by  the  geographers;  and 
even  Strabo,  who  on  these  points  often  follows  earlier 
authors,  gives  the  name  only  of  the  Ionian  gulf  to 
the  part  of  the  sea  near  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic, 
while  he  extends  the  appellation  of  the  Sicilian  sea 
('ZiK€\ii(hu  TT€\ayos)  from  the  eastern  shores  of 
Sicily  to  those  of  the  Peloponnese.  He,  as  well  as 
Polybius  and  Scymnus  Chius,  fixes  the  Acroce- 
raunian  promontory  as  the  limit  between  the  Ionian 
and  the  Adriatic  seas.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  123,  vii.  pp. 
316,  317.)  Pliny  uses  the  name  of  Ionium  Mare 
very  widely,  or  rather  very  vaguely ; including  under 
that  appellation  the  Mare  Siculum  and  Creticum  of 
the  Greeks,  as  well  as  apparently  the  lower  part  of 
the  Adriatic  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14,  26.  s,  29,  30,  iv.  11. 
s.  18),  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the  usage 
common  in  his  day,  and  which  is  followed  by  the 
Latin  poets.  (Virg.  Aen.  iii.  211,  671 ; Ovid,  Past. 
iv.  565,  &c.)  Mela  distinguishes  the  Ionian  sea 
from  the  Sicilian,  and  applies  the  former  name,  in  the 
sense  now  generally  adopted  by  geographers,  as  that 
portion  of  the  broad  sea  between  the  shores  of  Greece 
and  those  of  Sicily,  which  lay  nearest  to  the  former. 
(Mel.  ii.  4.  § 1.)  But  all  these  names,  given  merely 
to  portions  of  the  Mediterranean  which  had  no 
natural  limits,  were  evidently  used  very  vaguely  and 
indefinitely ; and  the  great  extension  given  at  a later 
period  to  the  name  of  the  Adriatic  swallowed  up 
altogether  those  of  the  Ionian  and  Sicilian  seas 
[Adriaticum  Mare],  or  led  to  the  employment  of 
the  former  name  in  a vague  and  geneial  sense, 
wholly  different  from  that  in  which  it  was  originally 
applied.  Thus  Servius,  commenting  on  the  expres- 
sion of  Virgil,  “ Insulae  lonio  in  magno,”  where  the 
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true  Ionium  Marc  is  meant  by  the  poet,  says: — 
“ Sciendum,  Ionium  sinum  esse  immensum,  ab  Ionia 
usque  ad  Siciliam,  et  hujus  partes  esse  Adriaticum, 
Achaicum  et  Epiroticum.”  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  211.) 
On  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  the  Ionian  gulf  (6 
’iSuios  k6\ttos)  was  still  given  in  late  times  (at  least 
by  geographers),  in  a very  limited  sense,  to  that 
portion  of  the  Adriatic  immediately  within  the  strait 
at  its  entrance.  (Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  92, 
389.)  Ptolemy  even  applies  the  name  of  the  Ionian 
sea  (Jlwuiov  weXayos,  iii.  1.  §§  14.  15)  in  the  same 
restricted  manner. 

From  the  name  of  the  Ionian  sea  has  been  derived 
that  of  the  Ionian  islands,  now  given  to  the  group 
of  seven  principal  islands  (besides  several  smaller 
ones)  which  constitute  an  independent  republic  under 
the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain;  but  there  is  no 
ancient  authority  for  this  appellation.  [E.  H.  B.] 

JOPPA  (ToTrTTTj,  LXX. ; Strab.  xvi.p.  759;  Ptol. 
V.  16.  § 2.  The  form’  loirrj,  Steph  B.;  Dionys.  v. 
910;  Joseph.  Antiq.  ix.  10.  § 2;  Solin.  34,  better 
suits  the  Phoenician  original,  which  signifies  “ an 
eminence;”  comp.  Mover’s  Phonizier,  pt.  ii.  p.  177; 
Hitzig,  Die  Philistder,  pp.  131 — 134:  Eth.'lo- 

TTITTJS,  ’lOTTfiTTjy,  ’lOTTTTl'a,  'UlTiia,  'lOTtiVS,  'loTTlS. 

The  Hebrew  name  Japho  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Arabic  Ydfa  or  Jaffa).  A seaport  town  and  haven 
on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  situated  on  an  eminence. 
The  ancients  asserted  that  it  had  existed  before  the 
Deluge  (Pomp.  Mela,  i.  11.  § 3;  Plin.  v.  14),  and 
according  to  legend  it  was  on  this  shore  that  An- 
dromeda was  rescued  by  Perseus  (Strab.  l.c.;  Plin. 
1.  c.;  comp.  Hieron.  in  Jon.  i.)  from  the  monster, 
whose  skeleton  was  exhibited  at  Rome  by  M.  Ae- 
milius  Scaurus  during  his  famous  curule  aedileship 
(Plin.  ix.  4).  When  the  Israelites  invaded  Canaan 
it  is  mentioned  as  lying  on  the  border  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (ffosh.  xix.  40),  and  was  the  only  port  pos- 
sessed by  the  Jewish  people,  till  Herod  made  the 
harbour  at  Caesarea.  The  timber  from  Lebanon 
intended  for  both  the  first  and  second  temples  was 
landed  here  (1  Kmgs,  v.  9;  2 Chron.  ii.  16  ; Ezra, 
iii.  7);  and  Jonah  went  to  Joppa  to  find  a ship 
going  to  Tarshish  (Jb«.  i.  3).  Judas  Maccabaeus 
set  the  shipping  on  fire,  because  of  the  inhabitants 
having  drowned  200  Jew's  (2  Macc.  xii.  3 — 7). 
The  town  was  afterwards  taken  by  Jonathan 
(1  Macc.  X.  74 — 76),  but  was  not  long  retained, 
as  it  was  again  captured  by  Simon  (xii.  34),  and 
was  strongly  fortified  by  him  (xiv.  5,  xv.  28).  It 
was  annexed  by  Pompeius  to  the  Roman  province 
of  Syria,  along  with  other  towns  which  the  Jews 
had  held  by  grants  from  the  predecessors  of  An- 
tiochus  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  4.  § 4,  comp.  xiii.  9. 
§ 2),  and  was  afterwards  given  to  Herod  by  Julius 
Caesar  (xv.  7.  § 3),  and  remained  part  of  the  do- 
minions of  Archelaus  (xvii.  11.  § 4). 

In  the  New  Testament  Joppa  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Apostle  Peter  (Acts,  ix.  36 — 43, 
X.  5,  18,  xi.  5).  During  the  Jewish  war,  this 
place,  which  had  become  a receptacle  for  pirates 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  7 59),  was  taken  by  Cestius,  and  8400 
of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword.  (Joseph. 
E.  J.  ii.  18.  § 10.)  Vespasian  afterwards  utterly 
demolished  the  ruins  of  Joppa,  to  which  great  num- 
bers of  persons  had  fled,  and  taken  to  piracy  for 
subsistence.  (B.  J.  iii.  9.  §§  2 — 5.)  In  the  time 
of  Constantine  Joppa  was  the  seat  of  a bishop,  as 
well  as  when  taken  by  the  Arabians  under  Omar, 
A.  D.  636;  the  name  of  a bishop  occurs  in  tlie 
council  held  at  Jerusalem  a.  d.  536.  At  the  period 
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of  the  Crusades,  Joppa,  wliich  had  already  taken 
I the  name  of  Jajffa  (’Ia</>a,  Anna  Comn.  Alex.  xi. 

I p.  328),  was  alternately  in  the  hands  of  the  Chris- 
tians and  Moslems.  After  its  capture  by  Saladin 
(Wilken,  Die  Kreuzz,  vol.  iv.  pp.  537,  539)  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  our  own  Kichard  (p.  545),  was 
then  sacked  by  Malek-al-Adel  (vol.  v.  p,  25),  was 
I rebuilt  by  Frederick  II.  (vol.  vi.  p.  471)  and 
' Louis  IX.  (vol.  vii.  p.  316),  when  it  was  taken  by 
j Sultan  Bibars  (vol.  vii.  p.  517).  As  the  landing- 
t place  for  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,  from  the  first  Cru- 
I sade  to  our  own  day,  it  occurs  in  all  the  Itineraries 
and  books  of  travels,  which  describe  the  locality  and 
natural  unfitness  of  Jaffa  for  a haven,  in  terms  veiy 
similar  to  those  employed  by  the  ancients.  For  coins 
of  Joppa  see  Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  433.  (Reland,  Pa- 
laest.  p.  864 ; Von  Raumer,  Palestina,  p.  201 ; 
V’iner,  Realwdrterhtich^  s.v.;  Robinson,  Researches, 

! vol.  iii.  p.  31;  Ritter,  Erdhunde,  vol.  xvi.  pt.  i. 
pp.  574—580,  Berlin,  1852.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

JORDANES.  [Palaestixa.] 
lOS  (‘'los : Eth.  ’Ir/TTjs,  ’lerTjs),  an  island  in  the 
Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Sporades,  and  falsely  called  by 
1 Stepnanus  one  of  the  Cyclades,  lay  north  of  Thera 
and  south  of  Paros  and  Naxos.  According  to  Pliny, 
it  was  25  miles  in  length,  and  was  distant  18  miles 
from  Naxos  and  25  from  Thera.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23.) 
Both  Pliny  and  Stephanus  ■ state  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally called  Phoenice.  It  possessed  a town  of  the 
same  name  (Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 28),  situated  upon  a 
height  on  the  western  side  of  the  island.  It  has  an 
excellent  harbour,  of  a circular  forai,  like  the  Pei- 
raeeus:  its  mouth  faces  the  south-west,  and  is  op- 
posite the  island  of  Sicinus.  The  island  is  now 
called  Nio  (eV  *'lo));  and  when  Ross  visited  it,  in 
1836,  it  contained  505  families  or  2500  souls.  The 
modern  town  is  built  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient 
one,  of  which  there  are  still  remains. 

los  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the  burial- 
j)lace  of  Homer,  who  is  said  to  have  died  here  on  his 
voyage  from  Smyrna  to  Athens.  Long  afterwards, 
when  the  fame  of  the  poet  had  filled  the  world,  the 
inhabitants  of  los  are  reported  to  have  erected  the 
j following  inscription  upon  his  tomb*  — 

I’EyddSe  r^p  Up)]P  icecpaXrjp  kutci  ya7a  KaXimrei 

’ApSpup  rjpoSwv  KoapL-qropa,  ^€iop  "O/JLrjpcp. 

(Pseudo-Herod.  Vit.  Homer.  34,  36;  comp.  Scylax, 
p.  22;  Strab.  x.  p.  484;  Paus.  x.  24.  § 2;  Plin., 
Steph.  U.  cc.)  It  was  also  stated  that  Clymene, 
tlie  mother  of  Homer,  was  a native  of  los,  and  that 
she  was  buried  in  the  island  (Pans.,  Steph.  B.,  ll.ee.); 
and,  according  to  Gellius  (iii.  11),  Aristotle  related 
that  Homer  himself  was  bom  in  los.  In  1771  a 
Dutch  nobleman,  Graf  Pasch  van  Krienen,  asserted 
that  he  had  discovered  the  tomb  of  Homer  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island;  and  in  1773  he  pub- 
lished an  account  of  his  discovery,  with  some  in- 
scriptions relating  to  Homer  which  he  said  he  had 
found  upon  the  tomb.  Of  this  discovery  a detailed 
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account  is  given  by  Ross,  who  is  disposed  to  believe 
the  account  of  Pasch  van  Krienen ; but  the  original 
inscriptions  have  never  been  produced,  and  most 
modem  scholars  regard  them  as  forgeries.  (Ross, 
Reisen  auf  den  Griech.  Inseln,  vol.  i.  pp.  54,  154, 
seq.;  Welcker,  in  Zeitschrift  ffur  die  Alter thum- 
swissenschaft,  1844,  p.  290,  seq.) 

JOTABE.  (Twrag?;),  an  island  in  the  Erythraean 
Sea,  not  less  than  1000  stadia  from  the  city  of 
Aelaxa,  inhabited  by  Jews  who,  formerly  inde- 
pendent, accepted  the  yoke  of  the  Empire  during 
the  reign  of  Justinian  (Procop.  B.  P.  i.  19).  It  is 
now  called  Tiran,  or  Djeziret  Tyran  of  Burkhardt 
(Trav.  p.  531),  the  island  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Gulf  of  ATcahah.  (Comp.  Joum.  of  Geog.  Soc.  vol. 
vi.  pp.  54,  55.)  The  modern  name  recalls  the 
“ Gens  Tyra  ” of  Pliny  (vi.  33),  placed  by  him  in 
the  interior  of  the  Arabian  gulf.  (Ritter,  Erd- 
hunde, vol.  xiii.  pp.  223 — 225,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  19, 
262.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

JOTA'PATA  (TorraTTOTa:  Eth.  ^luTairaTrjpos, 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.),  a city  of  Galilee,  standing  on  the 
summit  of  a lofty  hill,  rising  abruptly  on  three  sides, 
from  the  deep  and  impassable  ravines  which  sur- 
rounded it.  Josephus,  who  manfully  defended  it 
against  Vespasian,  has  told  the  story  of  its  siege  and 
capture  : 1200  prisoners  were  taken,  and  40,000  men 
fell  by  the  sword  during  its  protracted  siege ; Ves- 
pasian gave  orders  that  the  city  should  be  razed 
to  the  ground,  and  all  the  defences  burnt.  Thus 
perished  Jotapata  on  the  first  day  of  Panemus 
(July)  iii.  pp.  6 — 8;  comp.  Reland,  Palaest. 

p.  867 ; Milman,  Hist,  of  Jews,  vol.  ii.  pp.  287 — 
309).  Mr.  Bankes  (Irby  and  Mangles,  Trav. 
p.  299)  has  fixed  the  site  at  the  singular  remains  of 
KuVat  Ihn  Ma'an,  in  the  Wady-d-Hamam  (comp. 
Burkhardt,  Trav.  p.  331 ; Ritter,  Erdhunde,  vol. 
XV.  pt.  i.  p.  327),  but  Robinson  (Researches,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  279 — 282)  identifies  these  ruins  with  the  Ar- 
beea  of  Galilee  and  its  fortified  caverns.  [E.  B.  J.} 
JO'TAPE  (’IwTaTTT?:  Eth.  ’IwraTreiTrjs),  a small 
town  of  Cilicia,  in  the  district  called  Selenitis,  not 
far  from  Selinus.  It  is  perhaps  the  same  place  as 
Laerte,  the  native  city  of  Diogenes  Laertius.  It  is 
identified  with  the  modem  fort  Lamhardo.  (Ptol.  v. 
8.  § 2;  Plin.v.  22;  Concil.  Chalced.  p.  659;  Hierocl. 
p.  709,  where  it  is  called  'loTam);  comp.  Laerte.) 
The  coins  of  lotape  belong  to  the  emperors  Philip 
and  Valerian.  [L.  S.] 

JOVA'LIA,  a town  of  Lower  Pannonia,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river  Dravus.  (Itin.  Hieros. 
p.  562.)  In  the  Pent.  Tab.  it  is  called  lovallium, 
while  Ptolemy  (ii.  16.  § 6.)  calls  it  'lovoXXop  or 
Too^oAoj',  and  the  Geog.  Rav.  (iv.  19),  loballios.  It 
occupied,  in  all  probability,  the  site  of  the  modern 
village  of  Valpo.  [L.  S.] 

JOVEM,  AD,  in  Gallia  Aquitania,  a Mutatio  on 
the  road  from  Burdigala  (Bordeaux)  to  Tolosa 
(Toulouse);  and  between  Bucconis  and  Tolosa.  This 
Mutatio  was  seven  leagues  from  Tolosa.  D’Anville 
conjectures  it  to  be  at  a place  which  he  names 
Guevin  or  Guerin.  Walckenaer  fixes  the  Mutatio 
of  Bucconis  near  the  Bois  du  Bouconne.  [G.  L.] 
JOVIA,  a town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  south  of  the 
river  Dravus,  on  the  road  from  Poetovium  to  Mur.<a. 
(Itin.  Hieros.  p.  561 ; Itin.  Ant  p.  130;  Tab.  Peut.) 
The  site  is  generally  identified  with  some  rains  found 
at  Toplika.  Anotlier  place  of  the  same  name  is 
mentioned  in  Upper  Pannonia,  on  the  same  road 
(Itin.  p.264),  and  is  identified  with  some  ruins 
-Wnd  at  lovincze.  [L.  S.'j 
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JOVI'ACUM,  a town  in  Norlcuin,  where  a “ prae- 
fectus  secundae  Italieae  militum  Liburnariorum  ” 
had  his  head-quarters  ; a circumstance  suggesting 
that  the  town,  though  situated  some  distance  from 
the  Danube,  was  yet  connected  with  its  navigation. 
(^Ttin.  Ant.  p.  249 ; Not.  Imp.;  Tab.  Pent.')  [L.  S.] 
JOVIS  MONS  (^Mongri,  wesiv  Ampurias)^  a spur 
of  the  Pyrenees  in  Spain,  running  out  into  the 
JMediterranean  near  the  frontier  of  Gaul.  The  step- 
like terraces  which  its  face  presented  were  called 
Scalae  Herculis.  (Mela,  ii.  6.  § 5.)  [P.  S.] 

JOVIS  MONS  (rb  Aihs  opos,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 18; 
Zowan),  a mountain  of  Africa  Propria,  between  the 
rivers  Bagradas  and  Triton,  apparently  containing 
the  sources  of  the  river  Catada.  [P.  S.] 

JOVIS  PAGUS,  a town  in  the  interior  of  Moesia, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Margus.  (Itin.  Ilieros. 
p.  .565  ; Tab.  Pent. ; Geog.  Rav.  iv.  7,  where  it  is 
called  simply  Pagus.)  Some  identify  it  with  the 
modern  Glagovacz.  [L.  S.] 

JOVIS  PROMONTORIUM  (At'oy  &Kpa,  Ptol. 
vii.  4.  § 4),  a promontory  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  at 
the  S.  end  of  the  island  of  Taprobane  ( Ceylon).  Its 
exact  position  cannot  be  identified,  but  it  must  have 
been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  Point  du 
Galle,  if  it  be  not  the  same.  [V."] 

IPAGRO  or  IPAGRUM  (^Aguilar, on  the  Cobra), 
a city  of  Hispania  Baetica,  28  M.P.  south  of  Corduba, 
on  the  road  to  Gades.  (^Itin.  Ant.  p.  412  ; Inscr.  ap. 
Muratori,  p.  1052,  No.  3 ; Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xii. 
p.  2 ; Coins,  ap.  Florez,  Med.  vol.  ii.  p.  647;  Mion- 
net,  vol.  i.  p.  17,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  29;  Sestini,  pp. 
28,  29  ; Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  23.)  [P.  S.] 

IPASTURGI.  [IsTURGi.] 

IPHISTIADAE.  [Attica,  p.  326,  b.] 

IPNI  (TTTj/oi),  on  the  coast  of  Magnesia,  in  Thes- 
saly, at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pelion,  where  part  of  the 
fleet  of  Xerxes  was  wrecked,  seems  to  have  been  the 
name  of  some  rocks.  (Herod,  vii.  188  ; Strab.  ix. 
p.  443  ) 

IPNUS  (^liTvos : Eih.  ’Iirreus),  a town  of  the 
Locri  Ozolae,  of  uncertain  site.  (Thuc.  iii.  101; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.) 

IPSUS  (‘'hf/ovs  or  ''l^os),  a small  town  of  Phry- 
gia, a few  miles  below  Synnada.  The  place  itself 
never  was  of  any  particular  note,  but  it  is  celebrated 
in  history  for  the  great  battle  fought  in  its  plains, 
It.  c.  301,  by  the  aged  Antigonus  and  his  son  De- 
metrius against  the  combined  forces  of  Cassander, 
Lysimachus,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleucus,  in  which  An- 
tigonus lost  his  conquests  and  his  life.  (Plut.  Pyrrh. 
4;  Appian,  Syriac.  55.)  From  Hierocles  (p.  677) 
and  the  Acts  of  Councils  ((7o»c^7.  Nicaen,  ii.  p.  161), 
we  learn  that  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  it 
was  the  see  of  a Christian  bishop.  Some  moderns 
identify  Ipsus  with  Ipsili  Hissar.  [L.  S.] 

IRA  (Tpd).  1.  A town  of  Messenia,  mentioned 
by  Homer  {II.  ix.  150,292),  usually  identified  with 
the  later  Abia  on  the  Messenian  gulf.  [Abia.] 

2.  Or  Eira  (Elpa),  a mountain  in  Messenia, 
which  the  Messenians  fortified  in  the  Second  Messe- 
nian War,  and  which  Aristomenes  defended  for  ten 
years  against  the  Spartans.  It  was  in  the  north  of 
Messenia,  near  the  river  Neda.  Leake  places  it  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  sea,  under  the  side  of  the 
mountain  on  which  now  stands  Sidherdkastro  and 
Mdrmaro  ; but  there  are  no  ancient  remains  in  this 
spot.  More  to  the  east,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neda, 
near  Kakaletri,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fortress, 
which  was,  in  all  probability,  Eira ; and  the  lofty 
mountain  above,  now  called  TeU'dzi,  was  probably 
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tlie  highest  summit  of  Jlount  Eira.  (Paus.  Iv.  17. 
§ 10,  iv.  20.  §§  1.5;  Strab.  viii.  p.  360  ; Steph. 
B.  s.  V.  Apd  ; Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  486  ; Gell, 
Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  84  ; Ross,  Reisen  im  Pelo- 
ponnes,  p.  95,  seq.) 

IRENO'POLIS  (E/pTjrorroAis),  a town  of  the  dis- 
trict Lacunitis,  in  the  north-east  of  Cilicia.  It  was 
situated  not  far  from  the  river  Calycadnus,  and  is 
said  to  have  once  borne  the  name  of  Neronias  (Nepw- 
vias).  (Theodoret.  Hist.  Eccles.  i.  7,  ii.  8;  Socrat.  ii. 
26 ; Ptol.  V.  8.  § 6.)  [L.  S.") 

IRENO'POLIS.  [Beroea.] 

IRE'SIAE.  [Asterium.] 

IRIA  FLAVIA.  [Gallaecia.] 

IRIA  {Elp'ia,  Ptol. : Eth.  Iriensis : Voghera),  a 
considerable  town  of  the  interior  of  Liguria,  men- 
tioned both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  the 
Itineraries,  which  place  it  10  miles  from  Dertona,  on 
the  road  to  Placentia.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ; Ptol.  iii. 
1.  § 35;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  288;  Tab.  Pent.)  This  dis- 
tance agrees  with  the  site  of  the  modem  town  of 
Voghera,  which  appears  to  have  been  called  in  the 
middle  ages  Viens  Iriae,  a name  gradually  corrupted 
into  its  modern  appellation.  It  is  situated  on  the 
little  river  Staffora,  which  would  seem  to  have  borne 
in  ancient  times  the  same  name  with  the  city : it  is 
called  Hiria  or  Iria  by  P.  Diaconus,  who  tells  us  that 
the  emperor  Majorianus  was  put  to  death  on  its 
banks.  {Hist.  Miscell.  xvi.  p.  554.)  Ptolemy  in- 
cludes Iria,  as  well  as  Dertona,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Taurini;  but  this  would  seem  to  be  certainly  a 
mistake:  that  people  could  never  have  extended  so 
far  to  the  eastward.  An  inscription  (of  which  the 
reading  is,  however,  a matter  of  controversy)  has 
“ Coloniae  Foro  Juli  Iriensium,”  from  which  it  would 
seem  that  Iria,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  Dertona, 
became  a colony  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  and  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Forum  Julii;  but  this  is  vei  y 
doubtful.  No  other  trace  is  found  either  of  the  name 
or  the  colony.  (Maffei,  A/W.  Ver.  p.  371.  4;  Murat. 
Inscr.  p.  1108.  4;  Orell.  Inscr.  73.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

IRINE,  an  island  in  the  Ai-golic  gulf,  supposed  by 
Leake  to  be  Ypsili.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19  ; Leake, 
Pehponnesiaca,  p.  294.) 

IRINUS  SINUS.  [Canthi  Sinus.] 

IRIPPO,  a town  of  Hispania  Baetica  (Plin.  iii.  1. 
s.  3),  which  Ukert  supposes  to  have  been  situated 
in  the  Sierra  de  Ronda,  near  Zara  or  Pinal.  (Flo- 
rez, Esp.  S.  vol.  xii.  p.  303  ; Coins,  ap.  Florez,  Med. 
vol.  ii.  p.  474,  vol.  iii.  p.  85  ; Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  56, 
Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  113;  Sestini,  Med.  Isp.  p.  61  ; 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  358.)  [P.  S.] 

IRIS  (d  "Ipis : Ka^almah),  a considerable  river  of 
Pontus,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  heights  of  Anti- 
taurus  in  the  south  of  Pontus.  It  flows  at  first  in 
a north-western  direction,  until  reaching  Comana 
it  takes  a western  turn:  it  thus  passes  by  the 
towns  of  Me.syla  and  Gaziura.  A little  above  Ami- 
sus  it  receives  the  Scylax,  and  turns  eastward;  near 
Eupatoria  the  Lycus  empties  itself  into  it.  After 
this  it  flows  due  north,  and,  traversing  the  plain  of 
Themiscyra,  it  empties  itself  into  the  Euxine  by  four 
mouths,  the  westernmost  of  which  is  the  most  impor- 
tant. (Strab.  xii.  p.  556.)  The  Iris  is  smaller  than 
the  Halys  (Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  368),  but  still  a consi- 
derable river,  flowing  through  a vast  extent  of  country, 
and,  according  to  Xenophon  {Anab.  v.  6.  § 3),  was 
three  plethra  in  breadth.  (Comp.  Strab.  i.  p.  52,  xii. 
547;  Scylax,  p.  32;  Ptol.  v.  6.  § 2;  Xenoph.  v.  6. 
§ 9,  vi.  2.  § 1 ; Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  965;  Dionys.  Per. 
783 ; Plin.  vi.  3,  4.)  The  part  near  its  mouth  is 
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(Hamilton,  Re- 
[L.S.] 


now  called  YecMl  or  Yekil  Irmak. 
searches,  vol.  i.  p.  340.) 

IRIS.  [Ierne.] 

IRUS  or  IRA  (*'Ipos  or’Ipd),  a town  of  Mails,  of 
uncertain  site.  (Steph.  B.  s.  vv.  ; Lycophr.  903.) 

IS  ("Is,  Herod,  i.  179),  a town  of  Mesopotamia, 
eight  days’  journey  N.  of  Babylon,  situated,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  on  a stream  of  the  same  name, 
which  brought  down  the  bitumen  which  w'as  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  walls  of  Babylon.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  represented  by  the 
modern  Hit  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  river 
at  present  at  Hit,  but  a small  stream  may  have  been 
easily  blocked  up  by  the  sand  of  ages.  There  are 
still  bitumen  springs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
place.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  'l^avvT]a6- 
TTokis  of  Isidorus  (p.  5)  refers  to  the  same  town. 
(Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  ii.  p.  148;  Rennell,  Geogr. 
of  Herod,  p.  552.)  [V.] 

ISACA,  in  Britain,  a river  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(li.  3.  § 4)  as  lying  west  of  the  outlet  of  the  Ta- 
viarus  (Tamar').  In  the  Monumenta  Britannica, 
Isacae  ostia  are  identified  with  Weymouth,  and  also 
with  Exmouth-,  most  probably  the  latter,  name  for 
name,  as  well  as  place  for  place.  In  the  Geographer 
of  Ravenna  the  form  is  Isca,  which  is  preferable. 
[IscA.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

ISADICI  (EtVaSt/fOi),  a people  w-hom  Strabo 
(xi.  p.  506)  couples  with  the  Troglodytae  and  other 
tribes  of  the  Caucasus.  The  name  may  imply  some 
Hellenic  fancy  about  savage  justice  and  virtue. 
(Comp.  Groskurd,  ad  he.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ISAMNIUM,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  2.  § 8)  as  a promontory  north  of  the  Bubinda 
(river  Boyne)  = St.  John's  Foreland,  Clogher  Head, 
Dunany  Point,  Ballashan  Point  (?).  [R.  G.  L.] 

ISANNAVATIA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
6th  Itinerary  as  lying  between  Lactodurum  and 
Tripontium.  It  is  a name  of  some  difficulty,  since 
neither  of  the  places  on  each  side  of  it  has  been 
identified.  (See  vv.)  In  the  Geographer  of  Ra- 
venna we  find  a Bannovallum,  and  in  the  8th  Itine- 
rary a Bannovantum.  Probably  these  two  names 
are  identical.  At  any  rate,  Bannovantum  = Isanna- 
vatia,  since  each  is  28  miles  from  Magiovinium. 
Thus,  in  the  6th  Itinerary,  we  have:  — 

Magiovinio 
Lactodoro 
Isannavatia 
And  in  the  8th; — 

Bannavanto 
Magiovinio 

It  is  only  safe  to  say  that  Isannavatia  was  a town  in 
the  southern  part  of  Northamptonshire,  probably 
Baventry.  The  Itineraiy  in  wdiich  it  occurs  has 
only  two  names  beyond  doubt,  viz.  Verulamium  and 
Lindum  (St.  Alban's  and  Lincoln).  Daventry,  how- 
ever, is  Horsley’s  identification.  In  more  than  one 
map  of  Roman  Britain,  Bannovallum  is  placed  in 
Lincolnshire.  This  is  because  it  is,  in  the  first  place, 
separated  from  Bannovantum,  and  then  fixed  on  the 
river  Bain,  a Lincolnshire  river.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  Horncastle  being  given  as  its  equivalent.  The 
change,  however,  and  the  assumption,  are  equally 
gratuitous.  [R.  G.  L.] 

rSARA,  the  river.  1.  [Insula.] 

2.  The  Isara,  which  was  a branch  of  the  Sequana, 
has  its  name  preserved  in  the  Celtic  name  of  a place 
which  was  on  it,  named  Briva  Isarae.  [Bkiva 
IsARAE.]  The  Celtic  element  Is  has  become  Oise, 
the  modern  name  of  the  river,  which  is  the  same 
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word  as  the  English  Ouse.  D’Anville  says  that  the 
name  Isara  in  the  middle  ages  became  Esia  or  Aesia. 
Vibius  Sequester  mentions  a river  Esia  which  flows 
into  the  Sequana ; but  D’Anville  suspects  the  passage 
to  be  an  interpolation,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  what  is  interpolation  in  such  a strange  book  as 
Vibius  Sequester.  Oberlin,  the  editor  of  Vibius 
Sequester,  maintains  the  passage  to  be  genuine  (p. 
110).  [G.  L.] 

3.  [Lura.] 

ISARCI,  a Rhaetian  tribe  dwelling  about  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Isarus  (Plin.  iii.  24),  from  which 
it  appears  to  have  derived  its  name.  [L.  S.] 
ISARGUS.  [Ilargus.] 

ISARUS  ("laapos  : the  Isar),  a river  of  the 
Rhaetian  Alps,  flowing  from  an  Alpine  lake,  and  in 
a southern  directicsi  until  it  joins  the  Athesis  near 
Pons  Drusi.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  207,  where  the  ''laapos 
(or  aj  is  said  to  receive  the  Atagis  (Athesis)  ; either 
a mistake  of  Strabo  himself,  or  by  a transcriber 
transposing  the  names.  Comp.  Ilarus.)  [L.  S.] 
ISAURA  (ra  ’'laavpa:  Eth.  ’laravpevs),  the  ca- 
pital of  Isauria,  situated  in  the  south-west  of  the 
country ; it  w^as  a wealthy,  populous,  and  well-forti- 
fied city  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus.  Of  its  earlier 
history  nothing  is  known;  but  w'e  leam  from  Dio- 
dorus (xviii.  22)  that  when  it  was  besieged  by  Per- 
diccas,  and  the  inhabitants  were  no  longer  able  to 
hold  out,  they  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  destroyed 
themselves  with  all  they  possessed.  Large  quantities 
of  molten  gold  were  found  afterwards  by  the  Mace- 
donians among  the  ashes  and  rains.  I'he  town  was 
rebuilt,  but  w’as  destroyed  a second  time  by  the  Ro- 
man Servilius  Isauricus,  and  thenceforth  it  remained 
a heap  of  ruins.  Strabo  (xii.  p.  568)  states  that 
the  place  was  ceded  by  the  Romans  to  Amyntas  of 
Galatia,  who  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  a new  one  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  he  sur- 
rounded with  a wall ; but  he  did  not  live  to  complete 
the  work.  In  the  third  century  of  our  aera  Isaura 
was  the  residence  of  the  rival  emperor  Trebellianus 
(Trebell.  Poll.  XXX.  Tyran.  25);  but  in  the  time 
of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xiv.  8)  nearly  all  traces 
of  its  former  magnificence  had  vanished.  At  a later 
period  it  is  still  mentioned,  under  the  name  Isauro- 
polis,  as  a town  in  the  province  of  Lycaonia.  (Hierocl. 
p.  675;  Concil.  Chalced.  p.  673;  comp.  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  665  ; Ptol.  V.  4.  § 12;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.-,  Plin.  v. 
27.)  Of  Old  Isaura  no  ruins  appear  to  be  found, 
though  D’Anville  and  others  have  identified  it  with 
the  modern  Bei  Sheher;  they  also  believe  that  Seidi 
Sheher  occupies  the  site  of  New  Isaura,  while  some 
travellers  regard  Serki  Serai  as  the  representative 
of  New  Isaura;  but  Hamilton  (Researches,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  330,  foil.)  has  given  good  reasons  for  thinking 
that  certain  ruins,  among  which  are  the  remains  of 
a triumphal  arch  of  the  emperor  Hadrian  and  a gate- 
way, on  a hill  near  the  village  of  Olou  Bounar  mark 
the  site  of  New  Isaura.  The  walls  of  the  city  can 
still  be  traced  all  around  the  place.  The  Isaurians 
were  a people  of  robbers,  and  the  site  of  their  city 
w’as  particularly  favourable  to  such  a mode  of  life. 
[Isauria.]  [L.  S.] 

ISAU'RIA  (y  Icravpia),  a district  in  Asia  Minor, 
bordering  in  the  east  on  Lycaonia,  in  the  north  on 
Phrygia,  in  the  west  on  Pisidia,  and  in  the  south  on 
Cilicia  and  Pamphylia.  Its  inhabitants,  living  in  a 
wild  and  rugged  mountainous  country,  were  little 
known  to  the  civilised  nations  of  antiquity.  The 
country  contained  but  few  towns,  which  existed 
especially  in  the  northern  part,  which  was  less 
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mountainous,  though  the  capital,  Isaura,  was  in 
the  south.  Strabo,  in  a somewhat  obscure  pas- 
sage (xii.  p.  568),  seems  to  distinguish  between 
'laavpta,  the  northern  part,  and  'laavpiK-fj,  the 
southern  and  less  known  part,  which  he  regards 
as  belonging  to  Lycaonia.  Later  wl-iters,  too,  de- 
signate by  the  name  Isauria  only  the  northern  part 
of  the  country,  and  take  no  notice  of  the  south, 
which  was  to  them  almost  a terra  incognita.  The 
inhabitants  of  that  secluded  mountainous  region  of 
Asia,  the  Isauri  or  Isaurica  gens,  appear  to  have 
been  a kindred  race  of  the  Pisidians.  Their  prin- 
cipal means  of  living  were  derived  from  plunder  and 
rapine;  from  their  mountain  fastnesses  they  used  to 
descend  into  the  plains,  and  to  ravage  and  plunder 
wherever  they  could  overcome  the  inhabitants  of  the 
valleys  in  Cilicia,  Phrygia,  and  Pisidia.  These 
marauding  habits  rendered  the  Isaurians,  who  also 
took  part  in  the  piracy  of  the  Cilicians,  so  dangerous 
to  the  neighbouring  countries  that,  in  b.  c.  78,  the 
Romans  sent  against  them  an  army  under  P.  Servi- 
lius,  who,  after  several  dangerous  campaigns,  suc- 
ceeded in  conquering  most  of  their  strongholds  and 
reducing  them  to  submission,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  received  the  surname  of  Isauricus.  (Strab. 
1.  c. ; Diod.  Sic.  xviii.  22  ; Zosim.  v.  25 ; Mela,  i.  2 ; 
Plin.  V.  23;  Eutrop.  vi.  3;  Liv.  Epit.  93;  Dion 
Cass.  xlv.  16;  Flor.  iii.  6;  Ptol.  v.  4.  § 12;  Oros. 
V.  23;  Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  2,  xxv.  9.)  The  Isaurians 
after  this  were  quite  distinct  from  the  Lycaonians, 
for  Cicero  (ad  Att.  v.  21;  comp,  ad  Earn.  xv.  2) 
distinguishes  between  the  Forum  Lycaonium  and 
the  Isauricum.  But  notwithstanding  the  severe 
measures  of  Servilius,  who  had  destroyed  their 
strongholds,  and  even  their  capital  of  Isaura,  they 
subsequently  continued  to  infest  their  neighbours, 
which  induced  the  tetrarch  Amyntas  to  attempt 
their  extirpation;  but  he  did  not  succeed,  and  lost 
his  life  in  the  attempt.  Although  the  glorious  vic- 
tory of  Pompey  over  the  pirates  had  put  an  end  to 
such  practices  at  sea,  the  Isaurians,  who  in  the 
midst  of  the  possessions  of  Rome  maintained  their 
independence,  continued  their  predatory  excursions, 
and  defied  the  power  of  Rome ; and  the  Romans,  un- 
able to  protect  their  subjects  against  the  bold  moun- 
taineers in  any  other  way,  endeavoured  to  check 
them  by  surrounding  their  country  with  a ring  of 
fortresses.  (Treb,  Poll.  XXX.  Tyr.  25.)  In  this, 
however,  the  Romans  succeeded  but  imperfectly,  for 
the  Isaurians  frequently  broke  through  the  sur- 
rounding line  of  fortifications;  and  their  successes 
emboldened  them  so  much  that,  in  the  third  century 
of  our  aera,  they  united  themselves  with  their  kins- 
men, the  Cilicians,  into  one  nation.  From  that 
time  the  inhabitants  of  the  highlands  of  Cilicia  also 
are  comprised  under  the  name  of  Isauri,  and  the 
two,  united,  undertook  expeditions  on  a very  large 
scale.  The  strongest  and  most  flourishing  cities 
were  attacked  and  plundered  by  them,  and  they  re- 
mained the  terror  of  the  surrounding  nations.  In 
the  third  century,  Trebellianus,  a chief  of  the  Cilician 
Isaurians,  even  assumed  the  title  and  dignity  of 
Roman  emperor.  The  Romans,  indeed,  conquered 
and  put  him  to  death;  but  were  unable  to  reduce 
the  Isaurians.  The  emperor  Probus,  for  a time, 
succeeded  in  reducing  them  to  submission;  but  they 
soon  shook  off  the  yoke.  (Vopisc.  Proh.  16;  Zosim. 
i.  69,  70.)  To  the  Greek  emperors  they  were  par- 
ticularly formidable,  for  whole  armies  are  said  to 
have  been  cut  to  pieces  and  desti'oyed  by  them. 
(Suid.  s.  V.  Bpvxios  and  'Hoct/rAetos  ; Philostorg. 
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Hist.  Eccles.  xi.  8.)  Once  the  Isaurians  even  had 
the  honour  of  giving  an  emperor  to  the  East  in  the 
person  of  Zeno,  surnamed  the  Isaurian;  but  they 
were  subsequently  much  reduced  by  the  emperor 
Anastasius,  so  that  in  the  time  of  Justinian  they  had 
ceased  to  be  formidable.  (Comp.  Gibbon,  Hist,  of 
the  Decline^  ^c.,  chap,  xl.)  The  Isaurians  are  de- 
scribed as  an  ugly  race,  of  low  stature,  and  badly 
armed;  in  the  open  field  they  were  bad  soldiers,  but 
as  hardened  mountaineers  they  were  irresistible  in 
what  is  called  guerilla  warfare.  Their  country, 
though  for  the  most  part  consisting  of  rugged  moun- 
tains, was  not  altogether  barren,  and  the  vine  was 
cultivated  to  a considerable  extent.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xiv.  8.)  Traditions  originating  in  the  favourite  pur- 
suits of  the  ancient  Isaurians  are  still  current  among 
the  present  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  an  inte- 
resting specimen  is  related  in  Hamilton’s  Researches, 
vol.ii.  p.  331.  [L.  S.] 

ISCA,  the  name  of  two  towns  in  Britain.  The 
criticism  of  certain  difficulties  connected  with  their 
identification  is  given  under  Muridunum.  Here  it 
is  assumed  that  one  is  Exeter,  the  other  Caerleon- 
on-  Ush. 

1.  IscA  = A'ar-eter,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3. 
§ 30).  In  the  12th  and  15th  Itineraries  this  appears 
as  Isca  Dumnoniorum,  15  miles  from  Muridunum. 
The  word  Dumnoniorum  shows  that  Devonshire  is 
the  county  in  which  it  is  to  be  sought.  Name  for 
name,  Exeier  suggests  itself.  Nevertheless,  Horsley 
gives  Uxela  as  the  Roman  name  for  Exeter,  and 
placed  Isca  D.  at  Chiselboro\  After  remarking  on 
Isaca,  that  “ it  is  universally  supposed  to  be  the  river 
Exe  in  Devonshire,”  and  that  “ Isacae  ostia  must, 
therefore,  be  Exmouth,”  he  adds,  “ Isca  Dumnonio- 
rum has  been  universally  taken  for  Exeter ; I have 
placed  it  near  Chiselboro’  and  South  Petherton,  near 
the  borders  of  Somersetshire”  (p.  371).  His  ob- 
jections (p.  462)  lie  in  the  difficulty  of  fixing  Mu- 
ridunum (q.  V.) ; but,  beyond  this,  he  considers 
himself  free  to  claim  Uxela  (q.  v.)  as  Exeter.  For 
considering  Isca  Dumnoniorum  to  be  Exeter,  he  sees 
no  better  reason  than  “ general  opinion  and  some 
seeming  affinity  of  names.”  Yet  the  “ affinity  of 
names  ” has  been  laid  great  stress  on  in  the  case  of 
Isacae  ostia.  The  Isca  of  Ptolemy  must  be  about  20 
or  30  miles  north-east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Exe,  “ on 
which  river  Exeter  stands.  This  reaches  to  the  AxP 
Hence  he  suggests  Ilchester  as  Isca  Dumn. ; but,  as  he 
admits  that  that  town  has  a claim  to  be  considered 
Ischalis  (q.  v.),  he  also  admits  that  some  of  the 
localities  about  Hampden  Hill  (where  there  are  the 
remains  of  a Roman  camp).  South  Petherton  (where 
Roman  coins  have  been  found),  and  Chiselboro'  (not 
far  from  the  Axe),  have  better  claims.  Hence,  in  his 
map,  Exeter,  and  Isca  D.=  Chiselboro'. 

Assuming  that  some,  if  not  all,  these  difficulties 
are  explained  under  Uxela  and  Muridunum,  the 
positive  evidence  in  favour  of  Exeter  is  something 
more  than  mere  opinion  and  similarity  of  name. 

(1)  The  form  Isca  is  nearer  to  Ex  than  Ax,  and 
that  Isaca  = A'£ce  is  admitted.  The  Ux-  in  C/aj-ela 
may  better  = A cc. 

(2)  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  other  Isca=* 
Caerleon-on-  Vsk.  Now,  Roger  Hoveden,  who  wrote 
whilst  the  Cornish  was  a spoken  language,  states 
that  the  name  of  Exeter  was  the  same  as  that  of 
Caerleon,  in  British,  i.  e.  Caerwisc=  civitas  aquae. 

(3)  The  statement  of  Horsley,  that  “ he  could 
never  hear  of  any  military  way  leading  to  or  from  ” 
Exeter,  misleads.  In  Polwhele  (p.  182)  we  have  a 
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most  -distinct  notice  of  the  road  from  Seaton,  and, 
nine  miles  from  Exeter,  the  locality  called  Street-'K-dj 
Head;  the  name  sti'eet  — road  (when  not  through  a 
town  or  village')  being  strong  evidence  of  the  way 
being  Roman.  Tesselated  pavements  and  the  foun- 
dations of  Roman  walls  have  been  found  at  Exeter, 
as  well  as  other  remains,  showing  that  it  was  not 
only  a Roman  town,  but  a Roman  town  of  im- 
portance, as  it  continued  to  be  in  the  Saxon  times, 
and  as  it  had  probably  been  in  the  British. 

2.  IscA  Legioxis=  is  men- 

tioned in  the  12tli  Itinerary,  i.  e.  in  the  one  where 
Isca  Dumnoniorum  occurs.  The  only  town  given 
by  Ptolemy  to  the  Silures,  the  population  of  the  parts 
to  which  Isca  (^sometimes  called  by  later  writers 
Isca  Silurum)  belongs,  is  Bullaeum.  This  = Bux*- 
rium  of  the  Itinerary,  8 Roman  miles  from  Isca 
(=  Ush,  about  6 English  miles  from  Caerleon.) 
Hence,  Isca  may  have  been  a military  station  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  But  there  is  a fur- 
ther complication.  It  is  the  Devonshire  Isca  to 
which  Ptolemy  gives  the  Second  Legion  (^Aeyiwv 
oevTfpa  2e§a<rT7?).  ‘‘  This,”  remarks  Horsley  (and, 
perhaps,  with  truth),  on  the  part  of  Ptolemy,  is, 
“ in  my  opinion,  the  only  manifest  and  material 
eri-or  committed  by  him  in  this  part  of  England  ” 
(p.  462). 

Again:  several  inscriptions  from  the  Wall  (per 
lineam  Valii)  show  that,  when  that  was  built,  the 
second  Legion  was  on  the  Scottish  border,  taking 
part  in  the  work ; the  previous  history  of  the  legion 
being,  that  it  came  into  Britain  under  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  commanded  by  Vespasian.  (Tac.  Hist. 
iii.  44.)  On  the  other  hand,  an  inscription  men- 
tioned by  Horsley,  but  now  lost  (p.  78),  indicates 
their  presence  at  Caerleon  in  the  time  of  Severas. 
As  the  Itinerary  places  them  thei*e  also,  we  must 
suppose  that  this  was  their  quarters  until  the  times 
approaching  the  evacuation  of  Britain.  When  the 
Notitia  was  made,  they  were  at  Rutupiae  (Rich- 
boro'):  PRAEPOSITUS  LEGIONIS  II.  AUGUST.  RU- 
TUPIS. 

The  Roman  remains  found  at  Caerleon  are  con- 
siderable. A late  excavation  for  the  parts  about  the 
Castle  Mound  gave  the  remains  of  a Roman  villa, 
along  with  those  of  a medieval  castle,  built,  to  a great 
extent,  out  of  the  materials  of  the  former.  In  some 
cases  the  stucco  preserved  its  coloui’.  There  was 
abundance  of  pottery, — Samian  ware,  ornamented 
with  figures  of  combatant  gladiators,  keys,  bowls, 
bronze  ornaments,  and  implements.  At  Pil  Bach, 
near  Caerleon,  tesselated  pavements  have  been  found, 
along  with  the  following  insci-iption : — diis  ma* 
NIBVS  TAUIA  VELLA VIVS  . VIXIT  ANXOS  SEXA- 
GINTA  QVINQVE  . ET  TADIVS  EXUPERTVS  FILIVS 
VIXIT  ANNOS  TRIGINTA  SEPTEM  . DEFVNTVS  (sic) 
EXPEDITIONE  GERMANICA  . TADIA  EXUPERATA 
FILIA  MATRI  ET  PATRI  PIISSIMA  SECVS  TV- 
MVLViu  PATRis  PosviT.  Others,  of  less  length,  to 
the  number  of  twenty,  have  also  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  (See  Archaeologia  Camhrensis  ; 
Journal  of  British  Archaeological  Association 
(passim) ; and  Delineations  of  Roman  Antiquities 
found  at  Caerleon,  J.  E.  Lee.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

ISCA,  river.  [Isaca.] 

ISCA'DIA  (EloKadia),  a town  in  the  W.  of  Bae- 
tica,  between  the  Baetis  and  the  Anas,  not  far  from 
Tucci.  (Appian,  Hisp.  68.)  [P.  S.] 

ISCHALIS,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  3.  § 28)  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Belgae,  Bath 
and  Winchester  ("TSara  ®epp.d,  or  Aquae  Solis,  and 
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Venta)  being  the  other  two;  identified,  in  the  Monu- 
menta  Britannica,  with  Ilchester.  [Isca  Dumno- 
niorum.] [R.  G.  L.] 

ISCHO'POLIS  (’luxoVoAts),  a small  town  on  the 
coast  of  Pontus  near  Phaimacia,  was  in  ruins  even 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  (xii.  p.  548),  but  is  still 
noticed  by  Ptolemy  (v.  6.  § 5).  [L.  S.] 

ISIACO'RUM  PORTUS  QlmaKwv  Ki/xtiv,  Arrian, 
Peripl.  p.  21,  Anon.  Peripl.  p.  9),  ahai-bour  on  the 
Euxine  sea,  380  stadia  from  the  island  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenes,  and  1200  stadia  from  the  Psilon 
(Sulina)  mouth  of  the  Danube.  (Arrian,  1.  c.)  It 
has  been  identified  by  Rennell  ( Geog.  vol.  ii. 
p.  360)  with  Odessa.  Thei'e  is  some  difliculty  in 
adjusting  the  discrepancies  in  detail;  but  the  aggi'c- 
gate  distance  appears  to  be  clearly  enough  made 
out.  Thus,  from  the  island  to  Odessus  Ai'rian  allows 
a distance  of  80  stadia,  and  from  Odessus  to  the 
port  of  the  Istrians  ('larpiat/wi/  \ifjLi)v)  250  stadia, 
and  thence  to  that  of  the  Isiaci  50  stadia.  The 
Odessus  (’OSjjo-cros)  of  Arrian  (for  he  places  Odessus 
at  Vaima)  is  probably  a false  reading,  and  is  the 
same  as  the  Ordesus  (’Opbrjads)  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  5. 
§ 29)  and  Pliny  (iv.  12),  situated  upon  the  river 
Axiaces,  or  the  modern  Teligul,  a large  estuary 
which  receives  a river  of  the  same  name.  As  the 
interval  in  Arrian  between  Odessus  (Ordesus)  and 
the  island  is  too  short,  so  the  next  is  too  large;  but 
the  errors  balance  one  another,  and  the  harbour  of 
the  Isiaci  agrees  with  that  of  Odessa  within  three 
quarters  of  a mile ; the  port  of  the  Istrians  may 
have  lain  to  the  N.  of  the  bay  of  Odessa.  [E.  B.  J.] 
ISIDIS  OPPIDUM  (Plin.  v.  10.  s.  11).  Near  the 
city  of  Bixsiris,  in  the  Aegyptian  Delta,  was  situated 
a splendid  temple  of  Isis,  around  which,  besides  the 
ordinary  dwellings  of  the  priests  within  the  sacred 
precincts,  gradually  clustered  a lai'ge  and  flourishing 
village,  inhabited  by  the  artisans  and  husbandmen 
who  supplied  the  wants  or  tilled  the  lands  of  the 
inmates  of  the  temple.  These  buildings  formed 
probably  the  hamlet  or  town  of  Isis  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  The  modern  village  of  Bahheyt,  N.  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Busiris,  is  supposed  to  cover  the 
ruins  of  the  Templum  Isidis.  (Pococke,  Travels  in 
the  East,  vol.  i.  p.  34;  Minutoi,  p.  304.)  [Bu- 
siris.] [W.  B.  D.] 

ISINISCA,  a place  in  Rhaetia  Secunda,  on  the 
ancient  road  between  Augsburg  and  Salzburg.  (I tin. 
Ant.  pp.  236,  251,  257  ; Tab.  Peut.,  where  it  is 
called  Isunisca.)  It  is  identified  by  some  with  Isen, 
and  by  others  with  a place  near  Helfendorf.  [L.  S.] 
ISIONDA  (TtrtdvSa),  a town  in  the  south-west 
of  Pisidia,  a few  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Ter- 
messus.  (Polyb.  Exc.  dc  Leg.  31 ; Liv.  xxxviii.  15.) 
Strabo  (xii.  p.  570),  in  enumei'ating  the  Pisidian 
towns,  mentions  one  which  he  calls  Sinda,  a name 
which  some  editoi-s  believe  to  be  a corrupt  reading  for 
Isionda ; but,  as  thei'e  existed  a town  of  the  name  of 
Sinda  near  Cibyra  in  Pisidian  Phrygia,  it  would  be 
hazai'dous  to  decide  anything.  (See  Kramer’s  note 
on  Strab.  1.  c.)  Sir  C.  Fellowes  (Asia  Minor,  p, 
194)  found  extensive  remains  of  an  ancient  town  on 
the  top  and  side  of  one  of  the  many  isolated  hills  of 
the  district,  which  he  supposes  to  be  the  ruins  of 
Isionda,  but  he  does  not  mention  any  coins  or  in- 
scriptions in  support  of  his  conjecture.  [L.  S.] 
ISIS  (b  ’'lo'ts),  a navigable  river  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  Euxine  between  the  Acinasis  and  Mogrus, 
from  each  of  which  its  distance  amounted  to  90 
stadia,  while  its  mouth  was  180  stadia  south  of  that 
of  the  Phasis.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  7 ; Plin.  vi.  4} 
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Scylax,  p.  32,  where  the  common  reading  '"ipis  has 
been  corrected  by  Gail.)  This  river  is  believed  to 
be  the  modern  Tshorok.  [L.  S.] 

I'SIUM  (Isiu,  Itln.  Anton,  p.  167  ; Isui,  Not. 
Imp.),  was  a fort  situated  on  the  borders  of  the 
Thebaid  and  Heptanomis  in  Egypt,  in  lat.  27°  5'  N., 
and  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile.  Isium  was 
about  20  miles  SE.  from  the  eastle  of  Hieracon,  and 
nearly  24  miles  NE.  from  that  of  Muthis.  Under 
the  Roman  empire  a troop  of  British  infantry  (ala 
Britonum)  was  stationed  thei’e.  [W.  B.  D.] 
ISIUS  MONS  {rh’'l(Tiov  6pos,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 5),  a 
mountain,  or  rather  a ridge  of  highlands  rising  gra- 
dually on  its  western  side,  but  steep  and  escarped 
towards  the  east,  on  the  coast  of  Aethiopia,  and  in 
the  Regio  Troglodytica.  It  was  seated  in  lat.  20° 
1'  N.,  a little  to  the  southward  of  the  headland  Mne- 
mium  (Mv7]fii7ov  dicpou,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 7),  and  SW. 
of  Berenice  and  the  Sinus  Immundus  (^Foul  Bay). 
Mons  Isius  answers  to  the  modern  Ras-el-Dwaer. 
Strabo,  indeed  (xvii.  p.  770),  places  this  eminence 
further  to  the  south,  and  says  that  it  was  so  called 
from  a temple  of  Isis  near  its  summit.  [W.  B.  D.] 
ISMARIS  Qlayaph  a small  lake  on  the 

south  coast  of  Thrace,  a little  to  the  east  of  Maronea. 
(Herod,  vii.  169;  Steph.  B.  s.v.''lcrixapos.)  On  its 
eastern  side  rises  JMt.  Ismarus.  [Ismarus.]  [L.  S.] 
I'SMARUS  {''la-p.apos),  a mountain  rising  on  the 
east  of  lake  Ismaris,  on  the  south  coast  of  Thrace 
(Virg.  Eel.  vi.  30,  Georg,  ii.  37  ; Propert.  ii.  13. 
5.  hi.  12.  25  ; Lucret.  v.  31,  where  it  is  called  Is- 
mara,  as  in  Virg.  Aen.  x.  351.)  Homer  {Od.  ix. 
40, 198)  speaks  of  Ismarus  as  a town  of  the  Cicones, 
on  or  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  (Comp.  Mair. 
Heracl.  28.)  The  name  of  the  town  also  appears  in 
the  form  Ismaron.  (Plin.  iv.  18.)  The  district  about 
Ismarus  produced  wine  which  was  highly  esteemed. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  30;  Ov.  Met.  ix.  641;  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.)  [L.  S.] 

ISME'NUS.  [Thebae.] 

ISONDAE  {'laSvdai,  Ptol.  V.  9.  § 23),  a people 
w'hose  position  must  be  sought  for  in  the  valley  of 
the  river  Terek  or  Kuma,  in  Lezgesidn,  to  the  W.  of 
the  Caspian.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ISPl'NUM.  [Carpetani.] 

ISRAEL.  [Palaestina.] 

ISSA  Q'laai,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 14;  Agathem.  i.  5; 
Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  7.  § 13;  Plin.  iii.  26;  Steph.  B.; 
Itin.  Anton.-,  Pent.  Tab.;  Isia,  Geog.  Rav. ; ’'Igs, 
Const.  Porph.  de  Adm.  Imp.  36  : Eth.  and  Adj. 
''lacrevs,  Issaeus,  Issensis,  Issaicus:  Lissa),  one  of 
the  most  well  known  of  the  islands  in  the  Adriatic, 
off  the  coast  of  Liburnia.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  315.)  It 
is  mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  8)  as  a Grecian  colony, 
which,  according  to  Scymnus  of  Chios  (1.  412),  was 
sent  from  Syracuse.  Diodorus  (xv.  13)  relates  that 
in  B.  c.  387  Dionysius  the  elder,  in  his  attempts  to 
secure  to  himself  the  sovereignty  of  the  Adriatic, 
assisted  the  Parians  in  founding  colonies  at  Issa  and 
Pharos.  The  island  was  besieged  by  Agron,  king 
of  Illyria,  and  the  inhabitants  applied  to  Rome  for 
protection,  when  a message  was  sent  by  the  Romans 
to  Agron,  requiring  him  to  desist  from  molesting  the 
friends  of  the  republic.  In  the  mean  time,  B.  c.  232, 
Agron  died ; and  his  widow  Teuta,  having  succeeded 
to  the  throne,  resolved  on  pressing  the  siege  of  Issa. 
The  Roman  envoys  required  her  to  cease  from  hos- 
tilities, when,  in  defiance  of  the  law  of  nations,  she 
put  one  of  them  to  death.  This  brought  on  the  First 
Illyrian  War,  b.  c.  229 ; one  of  the  consequences  of 
which  was  the  liberation  of  Issa.  (Polyb.  ii.  8;  App. 
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Illyr.  7.)  That  Issa  remained  free  for  a long,  time 
is  proved  by  its  coins,  which  also  show  that  the 
island  was  famous  for  its  wine  (comp.  Athen.  i.  p. 
22),  bearing,  as  they  do,  an  “ amphora  ” on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  a vine  with  leaves.  (Eckhel, 
vol.  ii.  p.  159.)  The  inhabitants  were  expert  sea- 
men, and  their  beaked  ships,  “ Lembi  Issaici,”  ren- 
dered the  Romans  especial  service  in  the  war  with 
Philip  of  Macedon.  (Liv.  xxxi.  45,  xxxvii.  16, 
xlii.  48.)  They  were  exempted  from  the  payment 
of  tribute  (Liv.  xlv.  8),  and  were  reckoned  as  Roman 
citizens  (Plin.  iii.  21).  In  the  time  of  Caesar  the 
chief  town  of  this  island  appears  to  have  been  very 
flourishing. 

The  island  now  called  Lissa  rises  from  the  sea,  so 
that  it  is  seen  at  a considerable  distance;  it  has  two 
ports,  the  larger  one  on  the  NE.  side,  with  a town 
of  the  same  name : the  soil  is  barren,  and  wine  forms 
its  chief  produce.  Lissa  is  memorable  in  modern 
times  for  the  victory  obtained  by  Sir  W.  Hoste  over 
the  French  squadron  in  1811.  (Sir  G.  Wilkinson, 
Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  vol.  i.  p.  110;  Neige- 
baur.  Die  Sudslavem,  pp.  110 — 115.)  [E.  B.  J.J 
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ISSA.  [Lesbos.] 

ISSACHAR.  [Palaestina.] 

ISSE'DONES  (TcraT/Sdves,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ; in 
the  Roman  writers  the  usual  fonn  is  “ Esse- 
dones  ”),  a people  living  to  the  E.  of  the  Argip- 
paei,  and  the  most  remote  of  the  tribes  of  Cen- 
tral Asia  with  wdiom  the  Hellenic  colonies  on 
the  Euxine  had  any  communication.  The  name 
is  found  as  early  as  the  Spartan  Aleman,  b.  c.  671 
— 631,  who  calls  them  “Assedones”  (Fr.  94, 
ed.  Welcker),  and  Hecataeus  (FV.168,  ed.  Klau- 
sen).  A great  movement  among  the  nomad  tribes  of 
the  N.  had  taken  place  in  very  remote  times,  fol- 
lowing a direction  from  NE.  to  SW. ; the  Arimaspi 
had  driven  out  the  Issedones  from  the  steppes  over 
which  they  wandered,  and  they  in  turn  drove 
out  the  Scythians,  and  the  Scythians  the  Cim- 
merians. Traces  of  these  migrations  were  indicated 
in  the  poem  of  Aristeas  of  Proconnesus,  a semi- 
mythical  personage,  whose  pilgrimage  to  the  land  of 
the  Issedones  was  strangely  disfigured  after  his 
death  by  the  fables  of  the  Milesian  colonists.  (Herod.'’ 
iv.  13.)  The  Issedones,  according  to  Herodotus  (iv. 
26),  have  a custom,  when  any  one  loses  his  father, 
for  the  kinsfolk  to  kill  a certain  number  of  sheep,' 
whose  flesh  they  hash  up  together  with  that  of  the 
dead  man,  and  make  merry  over  it.  This  done, 
they  peel  and  clean  out  his  skull,  which  after  it  has 
been  gilded  becomes  a kind  of  idol  to  which  yearly 
sacrifices  are  offered.  In  all  other  respects  they  are 
a righteous  people,  submitting  to  the  rule  of  women 
equally  with  that  of  men  ; in  other  words,  a civilised 
people. 

Heeren  (^Asiat.  Nat.  vol.  ii.  p.  15,  trans.),  upon 
Dr.  Leyden’s  authority  (^Asiat.  Res.  vol.  ix.  p.  202), 
illustrates  this  way  of  carrying  out  the  duties  of 
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tilial  piety  by  the  practice  of  the  Battas  of  Sumatra. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  a similar  story  is  told  of 
the  Indian  Padaei,  (Herod,  iii.  99.)  Pomponius 
Mela  (ii.  1.  § 13)  simply  copies  the  statement  of 
Herodotus,  though  he  alters  it  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  the  Issedones  used  the  skull  as  a diinking  cup. 
The  name  occurs  more  than  once  in  Pliny  (iv.  26, 
vi.  7,  19) ; and  Ptolemy,  who  has  a town  Issedon 
in  Serica  ('laaridcau,  vi.  16.  § 7,  viii.  24.  § 5),  men- 
tions in  another  place  (viii.  24.  § 3)  the  Scythian 
Issedon.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii. 
6 § 66. 

V’’on  Humboldt  (^Aste  Centrale,  vol.  i.  pp.  390 — 
412)  has  shown  that,  if  the  relief  of  the  countries 
between  the  Don  and  the  D'tysh  be  compared  with 
the  itinerary  traced  by  Herodotus  from  the  Thys- 
sagetae  to  the  Issedones,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Father  of  History  w'as  acquainted  with  the  existence 
of  vast  plains  separating  the  Ural  and  Altai,  chains 
which  modern  geographers  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
uniting  by  an  imaginary  range  passing  through  the 
steppe  of  the  Kh'ghiz.  This  route  (Herod,  iv.  23, 
24)  recognises  the  passage  of  the  Ural  from  W.  to 
E.,  and  indicates  another  chain  more  to  the  E.  and 
more  elevated  — that  of  Altai.  These  chains, 
it  is  true,  are  not  designated  by  any  special  names, 
but  Herodotus  w^as  not  act|uainted  even  in  Europe 
with  the  names  of  the  Alps  and  Khipean  moun- 
tains ; and  a comparison  of  the  order  in  which  the 
peoples  are  arranged,  as  well  as  the  relief  and  de- 
scription of  the  country,  shows  that  much  definite 
information  had  been  already  attained.  Advancing 
from  the  Pal  us  Maeotis,  which  was  supposed  to  be  of 
far  larger  dimensions  than  it  really  is,  in  a central 
direction  towards  the  NE.,  the  first  people  found 
occupying  the  plains  are  the  “ Black-clothed”  Me- 
EAMCHLAENi,  then  the  Budini,  Thyssagetae, 
the  luKCAE  (who  have  been  falsely  identified  with 
the  Tmks),  and  finally,  towards  the  E.,  a colony 
of  Scythians,  who  had  separated  themselves  from 
the  “ Boyal  Scythians  ” (perhaps  to  barter  gold  and 
skins).  Here  the  plains  end,  and  the  ground  be- 
comes broken  (At0c6S7js  koX  rpTjx^V^,  rising  into 
mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  the  Argippaei, 
who  have  been  identified  from  their  long  chins  and 
flat  noses  with  the  Kalmucks  or  Mongolians  by 
Niebuhr,  Bbekh,  and  others,  to  whom  reference  is 
made  by  Mr.  Grote.  (^Hist.  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  320.) 
Tliis  identification  has  been  disputed  by  Humboldt 
(comp.  Cosmos,  vol.  i.  p.  353  note,  440,  vol.  ii.  p.  141 
note,  202,  trans.),  who  refers  these  tribes  to  the 
Finnish  stock,  assuming  as  a certain  fact,  on  evi- 
dence which  it  is  difficult  to  make  out,  that  the 
klongolians  who  lived  around  Lake  Baikal  did  not 
move  into  Central  Asia  till  the  thirteenth  century. 
Where  the  data  are  so  few,  for  the  language  (the 
principle  upon  which  the  families  of  the  human  race 
are  marked  oft‘)  may  be  said  to  be  unknown,  ethno- 
graphic analogies  become  very  hazardous,  and  the 
more  so  in  the  case  of  nomad  tribes,  the  same  under 
such  wide  differences  of  time  and  climate.  But  if 
there  be  considerable  difficulty  in  making  out  the 
analogy  of  race,  the  local  bearings  of  these  tribes 
may  be  laid  down  with  tolerable  eertainty.  The 
country  up  to  the  Argippaei  w'as  w'ell  known  to  the 
traders;  a barrier  of  impassable  mountains  blocked 
up  the  way  beyond.  [Hyperborei.]  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Issedones,  according  to  the  indications  of 
the  route,  must  be  assigned  to  the  E.  of  Ichim  in 
the  steppe  of  the  central  horde  of  the  Kirghiz,  and 
that  of  the  Arimaspi  on  the  N.  declivity  of  the 
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A'lkii.  The  communication  between  the  two  peoples 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  gold  trade  was 
probably  made  through  the  plains  at  the  NW.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Altai,  where  the  range  juts  out  in 
the  form  of  a huge  promontory.  [E.  B.  J.J 

ISSICUS  SINUS.  [Issus.] 

ISSUS  (T(T(rds  and  'laaoi,  Xen.  Anah.  i.  2.  § 24, 
and  i.  4.  § 1),  a town  of  Cilicia,  on  the  gulf  of  Jssus 
(^IcraiKbs  /cdAwos).  Herodotus  calls  the  gulf  of 
Issus  the  gulf  of  Myriandros  (iv.  38),  from  the  town 
of  Myriandros,  which  was  on  it. 

The  gulf  of  Issus  is  now  named  the  gulf  of  Is- 
kenderun  or  Scanderoon,  from  the  town  of  Scan- 
deroon,  formerly  Alexandria  ad  Issum,  on  the  east 
side.  It  is  the  only  large  gulf  on  the  southern  side 
of  Asia  Minor  and  on  the  Syrian  coast,  and  it  is  an 
important  place  in  the  systems  of  the  Greek  geo- 
graphers. This  gulf  runs  in  a NE.  direction  into 
the  land  to  the  distance  of  47  miles,  measured  nearly  ■ 
at  right  angles  to  a line  drawn  from  the  promontory 
Megarsus  {Cape  KaradasK),o'o.  theCilician  coast,  to 
the  Rhosicus  Scopulus  {lids  el-Khdnzir,  ov  Hynzyr, 
as  it  has  sometimes  been  written),  on  the  Syrian 
coast ; for  these  two  capes  are  respectively  the  limits 
of  the  gulf  on  the  west  and  east,  and  25  miles  from 
one  another.  The  width  immediately  north  of  the 
capes  is  somewhat  less  than  25  miles,  but  it  does  not 
diminish  much  till  we  approach  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  gulf.  It  seems  certain  that  the  ancient 
outlet  of  the  Pyramus  w'as  west  of  and  close  to  Cape 
Karadash,  where  Beaufort  supposes  it  to  have  been ; 
and  this  is  consistent  with  the  old  prophecy  [Vol.  1. 
p.  620],  that  the  alluvium  of  the  Pyramus  would 
some  time  reach  to  the  shore  of  Cyprus ; for  if  the 
river  had  entered  the  gulf  whei*e  it  does  now,  23 
miles  further  east,  the  prophecy  would  have  been 
that  it  would  fill  up  the  gulf  of  Issus.  For  the 
earth  that  the  river  formerly  discharged  into  the 
sea  is  now  sent  into  the  gulf,  where  it  “ has  pro- 
duced a plain  of  sand  along  the  side  of  the  gulf, 
somewhat  similar  in  shape,  and  equal  in  size,  to  that 
formed  by  the  Chink  Sooyoo  [Calycadnus,  Vol.  I. 
p.  483]  ; but  the  elbow  where  the  current  that 
sets  round  the  gulf  quits  it,  is  obtuse  and  witliout 
any  shoals.  Perhaps  the  disappearance  of  the  Ser- 
repolis  of  Ptolemy  from  the  coast,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  progressive  advance  of  the  shore  into  the 
gulf,  which  has  left  the  ruins  of  that  town  some 
miles  inland”  (Beaufort,  Caramania,  p.  296).  Pto- 
lemy’s Serraepolis  (2e/5pai7roAts),  which  he  calls  a 
small  place  {kco/iit]),  is  between  Mallus,  which  is  a 
little  east  of  Cape  Megarsus,  and  Aegae  or  Ayaz. 
[Aegae.]  The  next  city  to  Aegae  on  the  coast  is 
Issus,  and  this  is  the  remotest  city  in  this  part  of 
Cilicia  which  Ptolemy  mentions.  Xenophon  also 
speaks  of  it  as  the  last  city  of  Cilicia  on  the  road  to 
Syria. 

The  mountains  wfiiich  bound  the  gulf  of  Issus 
are  described  in  the  article  Amanus.  The  bold 
Rhosicus  Scopulus  (5400  feet  high),  where  the 
Syrian  Amanus  tenninates  on  the  coast,  may  be 
distinctly  seen  by  the  sailor  when  he  is  abreast  of 
Seleuceia  {Sele/keh),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Calycadnus, 
a distance  of  85  geographical  miles  (Beaufort).  A 
small  stream  flows  into  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Issus,  and  a few  from  the  Amanus  enter  the  east 
side,  one  of  wdiich,  the  Pinarus,  is  the  Deli  Tschai ; 
and  the  other,  the  Carsus  of  Xenophon,  is  the 
Merkes.  The  Amanus  which  descends  to  the 
Rhosicus  Scopulus,  and  the  other  branch  of  the 
Amanus  ^Yhich  shuts  in  the  gulf  of  Issus  on  the 
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NW.  and  forms  Strabo’s  Amanides  Pylae,  unite  in 
the  interior,  as  Strabo  says  (p.  535)  ; and  our  mo- 
dern maps  represent  it  so.  There  is  a plain  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf.  Strabo  gives  a greater  extent  to 
the  Issic  gulf  than  we  do  to  the  gulf  of  Scanderoon, 
for  he  makes  it  extend  along  the  Cilician  coast  as 
far  as  Cilicia  Trachea,  and  certainly  to  Soli  (pp.  534, 
664).  In  another  passage  (p.  125)  he  shows  what 
extent  he  gives  to  the  gulf  of  Issus,  by  placing 
Cyprus  in  the  Pamphylian  sea  and  in  the  gulf  of 
Issus, — the  west  part  of  the  island  being  in  the  Pam- 
phylian, and  the  east  in  the  Issic  gulf.  The  gulf  of 
Isicenderun  was  surveyed  by  Lt.  Murphy  in  the 
Euphrates  expedition  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Chesney. 

The  ancient  geographers  did  not  agree  about  the 
position  of  the  isthmus  of  the  country  which  we  call 
Asia  Minor;  by  which  isthmus  they  meant  the 
shortest  distance  across  the  eastern  part  of  the  pen- 
insula from  the  Euxine  to  the  Mediterranean.  Strabo 
(p.  673)  makes  this  shortest  distance  lie  along  a 
line  joining  Amisus  and  Tarsus.  If  he  had  said 
Amisus  and  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Issus,  he  would 
have  been  quite  right.  He  was  nearly  correct  as  to 
the  longitude  of  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Issus,  which 
he  places  in  the  meridian  of  Amisus  and  Themiscyra 
(p.  126);  and  in  another  passage  he  says  that  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  Issus  is  a little  more  east  than 
Amisus,  or  not  at  all  more  east  (p.  519).  Amisus 
is,  in  fact,  a little  further  east  than  the  most  eastern 
part  of  the  gulf  of  Issus.  The  longest  direction  of 
the  inhabited  world,  according  to  Strabo’s  system 
(p.  118),  from  west  to  east,  is  measured  on  a line 
drawn  tlirough  the  Stelae  (Straits  of  Gibraltar'), 
and  the  Sicilian  strait  (^Straits  of  Messina),  to 
Khodus  and  the  gulf  of  Issus,  whence  it  follows  the 
Taurus,  which  divides  Asia  into  two  parts,  and  ter- 
minates on  the  eastern  sea.  Those  ancient  geogra- 
phers who  made  the  isthmus  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula 
extend  from  Issus  to  the  Euxine,  considered  the 
shortest  line  across  the  isthmus  to  be  a meridian 
line,  and  the  dispute  was  whether  it  ran  to  Sinope 
or  Amisus  (Strab.  p.  678).  The  choice  of  Issus  as 
the  point  on  the  MediteiTanean  to  reckon  from,  shows 
that  Issus  was  the  limit,  or  most  eastern  point,  on 
the  south  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  that  it  was  not 
on  that  part  of  the  bay  of  Issus  where  the  coast  runs 
south.  Consequently  Issus  was  on  or  near  the  head 
of  the  gulf.  Herodotus  (iv.  38)  makes  the  southern 
side  of  this  peninsula,  or  Acte,  as  he  calls  it,  extend 
from  the  Myriandric  gulf  (gulf  of  Issus)  to  the 
Triopian  promontory,  which  is  quite  correct.  On 
the  north  side  he  makes  it  extend  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Phasis  to  the  promontory  Sigeum,  which  is 
correct  as  to  the  promontory ; but  he  carries  the 
neck  too  far  east,  when  he  makes  it  begin  at  the 
Phasis.  This  mistake,  however,  shows  that  he 
knew  something  of  the  position  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Phasis,  for  he  intends  to  make  the  Acte  begin  at 
that  part  where  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  begins  to 
lie  west  and  east ; and  though  the  mouth  of  the 
Phasis  is  not  exactly  at  this  point,  it  was  the  best 
known  river  of  any  near  it.  In  another  passage 
(i.  72),  which,  like  many  others  in  his  history,  is  ob- 
scurely expressed,  he  describes  the  neck  (clvxw)  of 
this  Acte  as  nearly  cut  through  by  the  river  Halys ; 
and  he  makes  its  width  from  the  sea  opposite  to 
Cyprus  to  the  Euxine  to  be  five  days’  journey  for 
an  active  man, — an  estimate  very  much  short  of  the 
ti’uth,  even  if  we  allow  Greek  activity  to  walk  30 
rniles  a day  through  a rough  country.  Strabo’s  re- 
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port  from  hearsay  (vol.  i.  p.  538),  that  the  bay  of 
Issus  can  be  seen  from  the  summit  of  Argaeus 
[Aroaeus],  is  very  improbable. 

Xenophon  says  that  Cyrus  marched  15  parasangg 
from  the  Pyramus  (Jaihan)  “ to  Issi,  the  uttermost 
city  of  Cilicia,  on  the  sea,  great  and  prosperous.” 
From  Issus  to  the  Pylae  of  Cilicia  and  Syria,  the 
boundaiy  between  Syria  and  Cilicia,  was  five  para- 
sangs,  and  here  was  the  river  Carsus  (Xen.  Anab. 
i.  4.  § 4).  The  next  stage  was  five  parasangs  to 
Myriandrus,  a town  in  Syria  on  the  sea,  occupied  by 
Phoenicians,  a trading  place  (Jiiirdpiov),  where 
many  merchant  ships  were  lying.  Carsten  Niebuhr, 
who  went  through  the  Pylae  Ciliciae  to  Tarsus,  has 
some  remarks  on  the  probable  site  of  Issus,  but 
they  lead  to  no  conclusion  (vol.  i.  p.  1 1 6),  except 
that  we  cannot  certainly  determine  the  site  of  Issus 
from  Xenophon  ; and  yet  he  would  give  us  the  best 
means  of  determining  it,  if  we  knew  where  he  crossed 
the  Pyramus,  and  if  we  were  also  certain  that  the 
numbers  in  the  Greek  text  are  correct. 

The  nearest  road  to  Susa  from  Sardis  was  through 
the  Cilician  plains.  The  difficulties  were  the  passage 
into  the  plains  by  the  Ciliciae  Pylae  or  pass  [Vol.  I. 
p.  619],  and  the  way  out  of  the  plains  along  the 
gulf  of  Issus  into  Syria.  The  great  road  to  Susa 
which  Herodotus  describes  (v.  49,  52),  went  north 
of  the  Taurus  to  the  Euphrates.  The  land  forces 
in  the  expedition  of  Datis  and  Artaphemes,  b.  c. 
490,  crossed  the  Syrian  Amanus,  and  went  as  far  as 
the  Aleian  plain  in  Cilicia;  and  there  they  em- 
barked. (Herod,  vi.  95.)  They  did  not  march  by 
land  through  the  Cilician  Pylae  over  the  Taurus 
into  the  interior  of  the  peninsula ; but  Mardonius 
(Herod,  vi.  43),  in  the  previous  expedition  had  led  his 
troops  into  Cilicia,  and  sent  them  on  by  land  to  the 
Hellespontus,  while  he  took  ship  and  sailed  to  Ionia. 
I’lie  land  force  of  Jlardonius  must  have  passed  out 
of  Cilicia  by  the  difficult  pass  in  the  Taurus.  [Vol. 

I.  p.  619.] 

Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Issus  (b.  c.  333) 
Alexander  was  at  Mallos,  when  he  heard  that  Darius 
with  all  his  force  was  at  Sochi  in  Assyria ; which 
place  was  distant  two  marches  from  the  Assyrian 
Pylae.  (Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  6.)  “ Assyria”  and  “ As- 
syrian” here  mean  “ Syria”  and  “ Syrian.”  Darius 
had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  probably  at  Thapsacus, 
and  was  encamped  in  an  open  country  in  Syria, 
which  was  well  suited  for  his  cavalry.  The  place 
Sochi  is  unknown  ; but  it  may  be  the  place  which 
Curtius  calls  Unchae.  (Q.  Curt.  iv.  1.)  Aman 
says  that  Alexander  left  Mallos,  and  on  the  second 
day  he  passed  through  the  Pylae  and  reached  My- 
riandms  : he  does  not  mention  Issus  on  this  march. 
Now  the  shortest  distance  that  Alexander  could 
march  from  Mallos  to  Scanderoon  is  at  least  70 
miles,  and  if  Myriandrus  was  south  of  Scanderoon, 
it  was  more  than  70  miles.  This  statement  of  Ar- 
rian as  to  time  is  therefore  false.  Curtius  (iii.  8) 
says  that  Alexander  only  reached  Castabalum  [Cas- 
tabalttm]  on  the  second  day  from  Mallos  ; that  he 
went  through  Issus,  and  there  deliberated  whether 
he  should  go  on  or  halt.  Darius  crossed  the  Amanus, 
which  separates  Syria  from  the  bay  of  Issus,  by  a 
pass  called  the  Amanicae  Pylae  (Arrian,  ii.  7),  and 
advancing  to  Issus,  was  in  the  rear  of  Alexander, 
who  had  passed  through  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  J 
Pylae,  Darius  came  to  the  pass  in  the  Amanus, 
says  Curtius,  on  the  same  night  that  Alexander 
came  to  the  pass  (fauces)  by  which  Syria  is  entered. 
The  place  where  Darius  crossed  the  Amanus  was 
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RO  situated  that  he  came  to  Issus  first,  where  he 
shamefully  treated  the  sick  of  the  Macedonians  who 
liad  been  left  there.  The  next  day  he  moved  from 
Issus  to  pursue  Alexander  (Arrian  5 Curtius,  iii.  8); 
that  is,  he  moved  towards  the  Pylae,  and  he  came  to 
the  banks  of  the  river  Pinarus,  where  he  halted. 
Issus  was,  therefore,  north  of  the  Pinarus,  and  some 
little  distance  from  it.  Kiepert’s  map  of  Asia 
Minor  marks  a pass  in  the  range  of  the  Syrian 
Amanus,  which  is  north  of  the  pass  that  leads  over 
the  same  mountains  from  the  east  to  Baiae  (^Banos'), 
and  nearly  due  east  of  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Issus. 
He  calls  it  Pylae  Amanides,  by  which  he  means 
the  Pylae  Amanicae  of  Arrian,  not  the  Amanides  of 
Strabo ; and  he  takes  it  to  be  the  pass  by  which 
Darius  crossed  the  Syrian  Amanus  and  came  down 
upon  the  gulf.  This  may  have  been  his  route,  and 
it  would  bring  him  to  Issus  at  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
which  he  came  to  before  turning  south  to  the  Pinarus 
(^Deli  Tschai).  It  is  certain  that  Darius  crossed 
by  some  pass  which  bi'ought  him  to  Issus  before  he 
reached  the  Pinarus.  Yet  Kiepert  has  placed  Issus 
south  of  the  Pinarus,  or  rather  between  the  two 
branches  of  this  river,  which  he  represents  as  uniting 
near  the  coast.  Kiepert  also  marks  a road  which 
passes  over  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
Amanus  [Amanus,  Vol.  I.  p.  114]  and  runs  to 
Marash,  which  he  supposes  to  be  Germanicia.  This 
is  the  dotted  road  marked  as  running  north  from  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  Issus  in  the  plan  [Vol.  I.  p.  1 15]  ; 
but  even  if  there  be  such  a road,  it  was  not  the  road 
of  Darius,  which  must  have  been  the  pass  above  men- 
tioned, in  the  latitude  of  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Issus ; which  is  not  marked  in  the  above  plan,  but 
ought  to  be.  This  pass  is  probably  the  Amanicae 
Pylae  of  Ptolemy,  which  he  places  5'  further  south 
than  Issus,  and  1 0'  east  of  Issus. 

, Alexander,  hearing  that  the  Persians  were  in  his 
I rear,  turned  back  to  the  Pylae,  which  he  reached  at 
midnight,  and  halted  till  daybreak,  when  he  moved 
on.  (Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  8.)  So  long  as  the  road 
I was  narrow,  he  led  his  army  in  column,  but  as  the 
I pass  widened,  he  extended  his  column  into  line,  part 
|;  towards  the  mountain  and  part  on  the  left  towards 
I the  sea.  When  he  came  to  the  wide  part  (eupu^c^pia), 
1 he  arranged  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  which 
! Arrian  describes  very  particularly.  Darius  was 
I posted  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pinarus.  It  is  plain, 
from  this  description,  that  Alexander  did  not  march 
very  far  from  the  Pylae  before  he  reached  the  wider 
part  of  the  valley,  and  the  river.  As  the  sea  was 
on  his  left,  and  the  mountains  on  his  right,  the  river 
I was  a stream  which  ran  down  from  the  Syrian 
Amanus  ; and  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  Deli 
Tschai,  which  is  about  13  miles  north  of  the  Carsus 
(^Merkes'),  direct  distance.  Polybius  (xii.  17),  who 
criticises Callisthenes’s  description  of  the  battle,  states, 
on  his  authority,  that  Darius  descended  into  Cilicia 
through  the  Pylae  Amanides,  and  encamped  on  the 
Pinanis,  at  a place  where  the  distance  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  was  not  more  than  14  stadia; 
j and  that  the  river  ran  across  this  place  into  the  sea, 
j and  that  in  its  course  through  the  level  part  “it 
had  abrupt  and  difficult  eminences  (\6<povs)"  This 
is  explained  by  what  Arrian  says  of  the  banks  of 
the  river  being  steep  in  many  parts  on  the  north 
side.  (^Anah.  ii.  10.)  Callisthenes  further  said,  that 
when  Alexander,  after  having  passed  the  defile  (ja 
(TTeVa),  heard  of  Darius  being  in  Cilicia,  he  was 
j 100  stadia  from  him,  and,  accordingly,  he  marched 
hack  through  the  defile.  It  is  not  clear,  from  the 
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extract  in  Polybius,  whether  the  100  stadia  are  to 
be  reckoned  to  Issus  or  to  the  Pinarus.  According 
to  Arrian,  when  Alexander  heard  of  Darius  being 
behind  him,  he  sent  some  men  in  a galley  back  to 
Issus,  to  see  if  it  was  so ; and  it  is  most  consistent 
with  the  narrative  to  suppose  that  the  men  saw 
the  Persians  at  Issus  before  they  had  advanced  to 
the  river;  but  this  is  not  quite  certain.  The  Per- 
sian army  was  visible,  being  near  the  coast,  as  it 
would  be,  if  it  were  seen  at  Issus. 

Strabo  (p.  676),  following  the  historians  of  Alex- 
ander, adds  nothing  to  what  Arrian  has  got  from 
them.  Alexander,  he  says,  led  his  infantry  from 
Soli  along  the  coast  and  through  the  Mallotis  to 
Issus  and  the  forces  of  Darius ; an  expression  which 
might  mislead,  if  we  had  no  other  narrative.  He 
also  says,  after  Mallus  is  Aegae,  a small  town  with 
a harbour,  then  the  Amanides  Pylae  [Amanides 
Pylae],  where  there  is  a harbour;  and  after  Aegae 
is  Issus,  a small  town  with  a harbour,  and  the  river 
Pinarus,  where  the  fight  was  between  Alexander 
and  Darius.  Accordingly  he  places  Issus  north  of 
the  Pinarus.  Cicero,  during  his  proconsulship  of 
Cilicia,  led  his  forces  against  the  mountaineers  of 
the  Amanus,  .and  he  was  saluted  as  imperator  at 
Issus,  “ where,”  he  says,  “ as  I have  often  heard 
from  you,  Clitarchus  told  you  that  Darius  was  de- 
feated by  Alexander.”  There  is  nothing  to  be  got 
from  this.  (^Ad  Fam.  ii.  10.)  In  another  passage, 
he  says  that  he  occupied  for  a few  days  the  same 
camp  that  Alexander  had  occupied  at  Issus  against 
Darius.  (^Ad  Att.  v.  20.)  And  again  (ad  Fam. 
xiv.  20),  he  says  that,  “ he  encamped  for  four  days 
at  the  roots  of  the  Amanus,  at  the  Arae  Alexandri.” 
If  this  is  the  same  fact  that  he  mentions  in  his 
letter  to  Atticus,  the  Arae  were  at  Issus,  and  Issus 
was  near  the  foot  of  the  Amanus. 

The  battle  between  Septimius  Severus  and  Niger 
was  fought  (a.  d.  194)  somewhere  about  Issus;  but 
nothing  can  be  collected  from  the  description  of 
Herodian  (iii.  12),  except  that  the  battle  was  not 
fought  on  the  same  ground  as  Alexander’s,  though 
it  was  fought  on  the  gulf  of  Issus.  Stephanus  (s.  v. 
'laaos')  describes  it  as  “ a city  between  Syria  and 
Cilicia,  where  Alexander  defeated  Darius,  which  was 
called,  for  this  reason,  Nicopolis  by  him ; and  there  is 
the  bay  of  Issus ; and  there,  also,  is  a river  named 
Pinarus.”  Strabo,  after  speaking  of  Issus,  men- 
tions, on  the  Issic  gulf,  Ehosus,  and  Myriandrus,  and 
Alexandria,  and  Nicopolis,  and  Mopsuestia,  in  which 
description  he  proceeds  from  the  Syrian  side  of  the 
gulf,  and  terminates  with  Mopsuestia  on  the  Py- 
ramus.  According  to  this  enumeration,  Nicopolis 
would  be  between  Alexandria  (Scanderoon)  and 
Mopsuestia;  and  it  may  be  near  Issus,  or  it  may 
not.  Ptolemy  (v.  8.  § 7,  15.  § 2)  places  Nicopolis 
exactly  one  degree  north  of  Alexandria  and  50'  north 
of  Issus.  He  places  Issus  and  Rhosus  in  the  same 
longitude,  and  Nicopolis,  Alexandria,  and  Myriandrus 
10'  further  east  than  Issus.  The  absolute  truth  of 
his  numbers  is  immaterial.  A map  constructed 
according  to  Ptolemy  would  place  Issus  at  the  head 
of  the  gulf,  and  Nicopolis  inland.  Nicopolis  is  one 
of  the  cities  which  he  enumerates  among  the  inland 
cities  of  Cilicia  Proper. 

Issus,  then,  being  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  and 
Tarsus  being  a fixed  point  in  the  march  of  Cyrus, 
w'e  may  now  see  how  the  matter  stands  with  Xeno- 
phon’s distances.  Cyrus  marched  10  parasangs 
from  Tarsus  to  the  river  Psarus  (Sarus),  Sihun,  and 
crossed  at  a place  where  it  was  300  feet  wide 
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Fi’om  the  Saras  the  army  marched  5 parasangs  to 
the  Pyramus,  which  was  crossed  where  it  was  600 
Greek  feet  wide;  and  the  march  from  the  Pyramus 
to  Issus  was  1 5 parasangs.  Accordingly,  the  whole 
distance  marched  from  Tarsus  to  Issns  was  30 
parasangs.  The  direct  distance  from  Tarsus  to  the 
head  of  the  gulf  is  about  56  geographical  miles ; and 
these  two  points  are  very  nearly  in  the  same  lati- 
tude. The  modern  road  from  Tarsus,  through 
Adana  on  the  Saras,  and  Mopsnestia  on  the  Py- 
ramus, to  the  head  of  the  gulf,  has  a general  direc- 
tion from  W.  to  E.  The  length  of  Cyrus’s  march, 
from  Tarsus  to  the  Sarus,  exceeds  the  direct  dis- 
tance on  the  map  very  much,  if  we  reckon  the  para- 
sang  at  3 geogiaphical  miles;  for  10  parasangs  are 
30  geographical  miles,  and  the  direct  distance  to 
Adana  is  not  more  than  1 6 miles.  Mr.  Ainsworth 
informs  us  that  the  Sarus  is  not  fordable  at  Adana; 
and  Cyras  probably  crossed  at  some  other  place. 
The  march  from  the  Sarus  to  the  Pyramus  was  5 
parasangs,  or  1 5 geographical  miles ; and  this  appeal's 
to  be  very  nearly  the  direct  distance  from  Adana  to 
Mopsuestia  (J/is/s).  But  Cyrus  may  have  crossed 
some  distance  below  Mopsuestia,  without  lengthen- 
ing his  march  from  the  Sarus  to  the  Pyramus;  and 
he  may  have  done  this  even  if  he  had  to  go  lower 
down  the  Saras  than  Adana  to  find  a ford.  If  he 
did  not  go  higher' up  the  Pyramus  to  seek  a ford, 
for  the  reasons  which  Mr.  Ainsworth  mentions,  he 
must  have  crossed  lower  down  than  Mopsuestia. 
The  distance  from  the  point  where  the  supposed  old 
bed  begins  to  turn  to  the  south,  to  the  NE.  end  of 
the  gulf  of  Issus,  is  40  geographical  miles ; and  thus 
the  distance  of  15  parasangs  from  the  passage  of 
the  Pyramus  to  Issus,  is  more  easily  reconciled  with 
tlie  real  distance  than  the  measurement  from  Tarsus 
to  the  Sarus. 

The  places  not  absolutely  determined  on  or  near 
the  gulf  of  Issus,  are:  Slyriandrus,  Nicopolis,  Epi- 
plianeia  [Epiphaxeia],  Arae  Alexandri,  and  Issus, 
though  we  know  that  Issus,  must  have  been  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf  and  on  it.  The  following  extract 
from  Colonel  Chesney  contains  the  latest  information 
on  these  sites: — “About  7 miles  south-eastward 
from  the  borders  of  Syria  are  the  remains  of  a con- 
siderable city,  probably  those  of  Issus  or  Nicopolis, 
with  the  ruins  of  a temple,  a part  of  the  Acropolis, 
an  extensive  aqueduct,  generally  with  a double  row 
of  arches,  running  ESE.  and  WN^V.  These,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  walls  of  the  city  itself,  are  entirely  built 
of  lava,  and  still  exist  in  considerable  perfection. 
Nearly  14  miles  southward  from  thence,  the  Deli 
Chai  quits  the  foot  of  the  Amanus  in  two  branches, 
which,  after  traversing  the  Issic  plain,  unite  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  just  previously  to  entering  the 
sea.  The  piincipal  of  these  branches  makes  a deep 
curve  towards  the  NE.,  so  that  a body  of  troops 
occupying  one  side  might  see  behind  and  outflank 
those  posted  on  the  opposite  side,  in  which,  as  well 
as  in  other  respects,  the  stream  appears  to  answer 
to  the  Pinarus  of  Alexander’s  historians.  A little 
southward  of  this  river  are  the  castle,  khan,  bazdr, 
baths,  and  other  ruins  of  Bayds,  once  Baiae,  with 
the  three  villages  of  Kuretur  in  the  neighbourhood, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  groves  of  orange  and  palm 
trees.  Again,  5 miles  southward,  is  the  pass,  above 
noticed,  of  Sukal-tutan,  and  at  nearly  the  same  dis- 
tance onward,  the  fine  bay  and  anchorage  of  Iskende- 
run,  with  an  open  but  convenient  landing-place  on  a 
bold  beach;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation 
of  the  sand  by  which  the  mouths  of  the  streams 
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descending  from  this  part  of  the  Amanns  are  choked, 
a pestilential  swamp  extends  from  the  very  edge  of 
the  sea  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  In  the 
marsh  towards  the  latter  are  some  trifling  ruins, 
which  may  possibly  be  the  site  of  ancient  Myrian- 
drus;  and  within  a mile  of  the  shore  are  the  remains 
of  a castle  and  bridge  constructed  by  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon.”  (^Expedition  for  the  Survey  of  the  Rivers 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  vol.  i.  p.  408.) 

There  is  no  direct  proof  here  that  these  remains 
are  those  of  Issus.  The  aqueduct  probably  belongs 
to  the  Roman  period.  It  seems  most  likely  that 
the  remains  are  those  of  Nicopolis,  and  that  Issus 
on  the  coast  has  disappeared.  Colonel  Chesney’s 
description  of  the  bend  of  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Deli  Tschai  corresponds  to  Arrian’s  (ii.  2.  § 10), 
who  says,  “ Darius  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  was  on  the  Persian  left  and  opposite  to 
Alexander’s  right,  about  20,000  men;  and  some  of 
them  were  on  the  rear  of  Alexander’s  army.  For 
the  mountain  where  they  were  posted  in  one  place 
opened  to  some  depth,  and  so  a part  became  of  the 
form  of  a bay  on  the  sea.  Darius  then,  by  ad- 
vancing further  to  the  bend,  brought  the  men  who 
were  posted  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  in  the  rear 
of  the  right  wing  of  Alexander.” 

There  still  seems  some  doubt  about  the  site  of 
Myriandrus,  which  Mr.  Ainsworth  (Travels  in  the 
Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  60)  places  about 
half  way  between  Scanderoon  and  Rhosus  (Arsus); 
and  he  has  the  authority  of  Strabo,  in  his  enumera- 
tion of  the  places  on  this  coast,  and  that  of  Ptolemy, 
who  places  Myriandrus  1 5'  south  of  Alexandria  ad 
Issum.  As  to  Arsus,  he  obsei*ves,  — “there  are 
many  rains,  and  especially  a long  aqueduct  leading 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountains.”  [G.  L.] 

ISTAEVONES.  [Germania  and  Hillevi- 

ONES.] 

ISTER.  [Danubius.] 

rSTHMIA,  a small  district  in  Thessaly.  [Zela- 

SIUM.] 

ISTHMUS.  [CoRiNTHUS,  p.  682,  seq.] 
ISTO'NE.  [COKCYRA.] 

ISTO'NIUM.  [Celtiberia.] 

I'STRIA  (’la-Tpla)  or  HI'STRIA,  was  the  name 
given  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  country 
which  still  bears  the  same  appellation,  and  fomis  a 
peninsula  of  somewhat  triangular  form  near  the  head 
of  the  Adiiatic  sea,  running  out  from  the  coast  of 
Liburnia,  between  Tergeste  (Trieste^  and  the  Sinus 
Flanaticus,  or  Gulf  of  Quamero.  It  is  about  50 
G.  miles  in  length,  and  35  in  breadth,  while  the 
isthmus  or  strip  of  land  between  the  two  gulfs  of 
Trieste  and  Quarnero,  by  which  it  is  united  to  the 
mainland,  is  about  27  G.  miles  across.  The  name 
is  derived  both  by  Greek  and  Latin  authors  from  the 
fabulous  notion  entertained  at  a very  early  period 
that  one  branch  or  arm  of  the  Danube  (the  Ister  of 
the  Greeks)  flowed  into  the  Adriatic  sea  near  its 
head.  (Strab.  i.  p.  57;  Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22.)  The 
deep  inlets  and  narrow  channels  with  which  the 
coasts  of  the  Adnatic  are  intersected  for  a consider- 
able distance  below  the  peninsula  of  Istria  may  have 
contributed  to  favour  this  notion  so  long  as  those 
coasts  were  imperfectly  known ; and  hence  we  cannot 
wonder  at  Scylax  speaking  of  a river  named  Istras 
(which  he  identifies  with  the  Danube)  as  flowing 
through  the  land  of  the  Istrians  (Scyl.  p.  6.  § 20); 
but  it  seems  incredible  that  an  author  like  Meia, 
writing  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  should  not  only 
speak  of  a river  Ister  as  flowing  into  this  part  of  the 
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Adnatic  l)ut  should  assert  that  its  waters  entered 
that  sea  with  a turbulence  and  force  similar  to  those 
i of  the  Pad  us.  (Mel.  ii.  3.  § 13,  4.  § 4.)  In  point 
of  fact,  there  is  no  river  of  any  magnitude  flowing 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  Adriatic  on  its  eastern 
! shore  which  could  afford  even  the  slightest  coun- 
tenance to  such  a notion ; the  rivers  in  the  peninsula 
of  Istria  itself  are  very  trifling  streams,  and  the  dry, 
calcareous  ridges  which  hem  in  the  E.  shore  of  the 
Adriatic,  all  the  way  from  Trieste  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  Dalmatia,  do  not  admit  either  of  the 
formation  or  the  outlet  of  any  considerable  body  of 
water.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  such  a fable;  but  if  the  inhabitants  of 
I Istria  were  really  called  Istri  (^la-Tpoi),  as  their 
I native  name,  which  is  at  least  highly  probable,  this 
i circumstance  may  have  first  led  the  Greeks  to  assume 
I their  connection  with  the  great  river  Ister,  and  the 
I existence  of  a considerable  amount  of  traffic  up  the 
I valley  of  the  Savus,  and  from  thence  by  land  across 
I the  Julian  Alps,  or  Mount  Ocra,  to  the  head  of  the 
I Adriatic  (Strab.  vii.  p.  314),  would  tend  to  perpe- 
' tuate  such  a notion. 

The  Istrians  are  generally  considered  as  a tribe  of 
Illyrian  race  (Appian,  Illyr.  8;  Strab.  vii.  p.  314; 
Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen,  p.  2.53),  and  the  fact  that  they 
were  immediately  suiTounded  by  other  Illyrian  tribes 
I is  in  itself  a strong  argument  in  favour  of  this  view. 

Scymnus  Chius  alone  calls  them  a Thracian  tribe, 

1 but  on  what  authority  we  know  not.  (Scymn.  Ch. 

398.)  They  first  appear  in  history  as  taking  part 
1 with  the  other  Illyrians  in  their  piratical  expeditious, 
and  Livy  ascribes  to  them  this  character  as  early  as 

B.  G.  301  (Liv.  X.  2);  but  the  first  occasion  on 
which  they  are  distinctly  mentioned  as  joining  in 
these  enterprises  is  just  before  the  Second  Punic 
War.  They  were,  however,  severely  punished;  the 
Eoman  consuls  M.  IMinucius  Kufus  and  P.  Cornelius 
were  sent  against  them,  and  they  were  reduced  to 
complete  submission.  (Eutrop.  hi.  7;  Oros.  iv.  13; 
Zonar.  viii.  20;  Appian,  Illyr.  8.)  The  next  men- 
tion of  them  occurs  in  b.  c.  183,  when  the  consul 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  after  a successful  campaign 
against  the  Gauls,  asked  and  obtained  permission  to 
lead  his  legions  into  Istria.  (Liv.  xxxix.  55.)  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  that  this  invasion  pro- 
duced any  considerable  result ; but  their  piratical 
expeditions,  together  with  the  opposition  offered  by 
them  to  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  colony  of 
Aquileia,  soon  became  the  pretext  of  a fresh  attack. 
(Id.  xl.  18,  26,  xli.  1.)  In  b.  c.  178  the  consul 
A.  Manlius  invaded  Istria  with  two  legions  ; and 
though  he  at  first  sustained  a disaster,  and  narrowly 
escaped  the  capture  of  his  camp,  he  recovered  his 
position  before  the  airival  of  his  colleague,  M.  Junius, 
who  had  been  sent  to  his  support.  The  two  consuls 
now  attacked  and  defeated  the  Istrians;  and  their 
successor,  C.  Claudius,  following  up  this  advantage, 
took  in  succession  the  towns  of  Nesactium,  Mutila, 
and  Faveria,  and  reduced  the  whole  people  to  sub- 
mission. For  this  success  he  was  rewarded  with  a 
triumph,  b.  c.  177.  (Liv.  xli.  1 — 5,  8 — 13;  Flor. 
ii.  10.)  The  subjection  of  the  Istrians  on  this 
occasion  seems  to  have  been  real  and  complete;  for, 
though  a few  years  after  we  find  them  joining  the 
Cami  and  lapydes  in  complaining  of  the  exactions  of 

C.  Cassius  (Liv.  xliii.  5),  we  hear  of  no  subsequent 
revolts,  and  the  district  appears  to  have  continued 
tranquil  under  the  Eoman  yoke,  until  it  was  incor- 
porated by  Augustus,  together  with  Venetia  and  the 
land  of  tlie  Carni,  as  a portion  of  Italy.  (Strab.  v. 
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p.  215;  Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23.)  It  continued  thence- 
forth to  be  always  included  under  that  name,  though 
geographically  connected  much  more  closely  with 
Dalmatia  and  Illyricum.  Hence  we  find,  in  the 
Notitia  Dignitatum,  the  “ Consularis  Venetiae  et 
Histriae  ” placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vi- 
carius  Italiae.  (JN^ot.  Dign.  ii.  pp.  5,  65.) 

The  natural  limits  of  Istria  are  clearly  marked  by 
those  of  the  peninsula  of  which  it  consists,  or  by  a 
line  drawn  across  from  the  Gulf  of  Trieste  to  that  of 
Qum'nero^  near  Fiume  ; but  the  political  boundary 
was  fixed  by  Augustus,  when  he  included  Istria  in 
Italy,  at  the  river  Arsia  or  Arsa,  which  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Quarnero  about  15  miles  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula.  This  river  has 
its  sources  in  the  group  of  mountains  of  which  the 
Monte  Maggiore  forms  the  highest  point,  and  which 
constitutes  the  heart  or  nucleus  of  the  peninsula, 
from  which  there  radiate  ranges  of  great  calcareous 
hills,  gradually  declining  as  they  approach  the 
western  coast,  so  that  the  shore  of  Istria  along  the 
Adriatic,  though  hilly  and  rocky,  is  not  of  any  con- 
siderable elevation,  or  picturesque  in  character.  But 
the  calcareous  rocks  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
indented  by  deep  inlets,  forming  excellent  harbours  ; 
of  these,  the  beautiful  land-locked  basin  of  Pola  is 
particularly  remarkable,  and  was  noted  in  ancient  as 
well  as  modern  times.  The  northern  point  of  Istria 
was  fixed  by  Augustus  at  the  river  Formio,  a small 
stream  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Trieste  between  that 
city  and  Capo  dTstria.  Pliny  expressly  excludes 
Tergeste  from  Istria ; but  Ptolemy  extends  the 
limits  of  that  pi-ovince  so  as  to  include  both  the  river 
Fonnio  and  Tergeste  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 27);  and  Strabo 
also  appears  to  consider  the  Timavus  as  constituting 
the  boundary  of  Istria  (Strab.  v.  p.  215),  though  he 
elsewhere  calls  Tergeste  “ a village  of  the  Cami  ” 
(vii.  p.  314).  Pliny,  however,  repeatedly  alludes  to 
the  Formio  as  having  constituted  the  boundary  of 
Italy  before  that  name  was  officially  extended  so  as 
to  include  Istiia  also,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  his  statement.  Istria  is  not  a 
country  of  any  great  natural  fertility  ; but  its  cal- 
careous rocky  soil  was  well  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  olives,  and  its  oil  was  reckoned  by  Pliny  inferior 
only  to  that  of  Venafrum.  (Plin.  xv.  2.  s.  3.)  In 
the  later  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  the  seat 
of  government  was  fixed  at  Ravenna,  Istria  became 
of  increased  importance,  from  its  facility  of  com- 
munication by  sea  with  that  capital,  and  furnished 
considerable  quantities  of  corn,  as  well  as  wine  and 
oil.  (Cassiod.  Varr.  xii.  23,  24.)  This  was  pro- 
bably the  most  flourishing  period  of  its  histoiy.  It 
was  subsequently  ravaged  in  succession  by  the  Lom- 
bards, Aval’s,  and  Sclavi  (P.  Diac.  iv.  2,5,  42),  but 
appears  to  have  continued  permanently  subject  to 
the  Lombard  kingdom  of  Italy,  until  its  destruction 
in  A.  D.  774. 

The  towns  in  Istria  mentioned  by  ancient  writers 
are  not  numerous.  Much  the  most  important  was 
Pola,  near  the  extreme  southern  promontory  of  the 
peninsula,  which  became  a Rom.an  colony  under 
Augustus.  Proceeding  along  the  coast  from  Ter- 
geste to  Pola,  were  Aegida  (^Capo  dTstria), 
subsequently  called  Justinopolis,  and  Parentium 
(^Parenzo)’,  while  on  the  E.  coast,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Arsia,  was  situated  Nesactium,  already 
no-ticed  by  Livy  among  the  towns  of  the  independent 
Istrians.  The  two  other  towns,  Mutila  and  Faveria, 
mentioned  by  him  in  the  same  passage  (xli.  11).  are 
otherwise  unknown,  and  cannot  be  identified.  Pto- 
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lemy  also  mentions  three  towns,  which  he  places  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  and  names  Pucinum, 
Piquentum  (rit/couei'Toi'),  and  Alvum  or  Alvon 
(’AA.OUOI/).  Of  these,  Piquentum  may  be  probably 
identified  with  Pinguente,  a considerable  place  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountain  district  of  the  interior;  and 
Alvon  with  Albona  (called  Alvona  in  the  Tabula), 
which  is,  however,  E.  of  the  Arsa,  and  therefore  not 
strictly  within  the  Roman  province  of  Istria.  In 
like  manner  the  Pucinum  of  Ptolemy  is  evidently 
the  same  place  with  the  “ castellum,  nobile  vino, 
Pucinum”  of  Pliny  (vii.  18.  s.  22),  which  the  latter 
places  in  the  territory  of  the  Garni,  between  the 
Timavus  and  Tergeste,  and  was  perhaps  the  same 
with  the  modem  Duino.  Ningum,  a place  men- 
tioned in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  271)  between 
Tergeste  and  Pai-entium,  cannot  be  determined  with 
any  certainty.  The  Tabula  also  gives  two  names  in 
the  NW.  part  of  the  peninsula,  Quaeri  and  Silvo 
(Silvum),  both  of  which  are  wholly  unknown.  The 
same  authority  marks  three  small  islands  off  the 
coast  of  Istria,  to  w^hich  it  gives  the  names  of  Sepo- 
mana  (?),  Orsaria,  and  Pullaria:  the  last  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Pliny  (iii.  26.  s.  30),  and  is  probably 
the  rocky  island,  or  rather  group  of  islets,  off  the 
harbour  of  Pola,  now  known  as  Li  Brioni.  The 
other  two  cannot  be  identified,  any  more  than  the 
Cissa  of  Pliny  (Z.C.):  the  Absyrtides  of  the  same 
author  are  the  larger  islands  in  the  Golfo  di  Qmr- 
nero,  which  belong  rather  to  Liburnia  than  to  Istria. 
[Absyrtides.] 

The  extreme  southern  promontory  of  Istria,  now 
called  Punta  di  Promontore,  seems  to  have  been 
known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Promontorium 
PoLATicUM  (aKpwTiipiov  TloXariKSv,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
IloAa).  Immediately  adjoining  it  is  a deep  bay  or 
harbour,  now  known  as  the  Golfo  di  Medolino^ 
which  must  be  the  Portus  Planaticus  (probably  a 
corruption  of  Planaticus)  of  the  Tabula. 

The  Geographer  of  Ravenna,  writing  in  the  seventh 
century,  but  from  earlier  authorities,  mentions  the 
names  of  many  towns  in  Istria  unnoticed  by  earlier 
geographers,  but  which  may  probably  have  grown  up 
under  the  Roman  empire.  Among  these  are  Hu- 
mago,  still  called  Umago,  Neapolis  (^Cittd  Nuovd), 
Ruvignio  (Rovigno),  and  Piranon  (Pirano'),  all  of 
them  situated  on  the  W.  coast,  with  good  ports,  and 
which  would  naturally  become  places  of  some  trade 
during  the  flourishing  period  of  Istria  above  alluded 
to.  (Anon.  Ravenn.  iv.  30,  31.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ISTRIANORUM  PORTUS.  [Isiacorum 
Portus.] 

ISTRIA'NUS  (Ta-T/jioj/oy,  Ptol.  iii.  6.  § 3),  a 
river  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  which  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  Kuuh  Tep.  (Forbiger,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
1117,  1121.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ISTRO'POLIS,  ISTRIO'POLIS,  HISTRIO'PO- 
LIS  (’IfTTpoTToAis,  ’larpia  ttSKis,  or  simply 
Istere),  a town  of  Lower  Moesia,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  lake  Halmyris,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine.  It  was  a colony  of  Miletus,  and,  at  least  in 
Strabos  time,  a small  town.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  319  ; 
Plin.  iv.  18.  24;  Mela,  ii.  2;  Eutrop.  vi.  8;  Herod, 
ii.  33:  Arrian,  Perip.  Eux.  p.  24  ; Geog.  Rav.  iv.  6 ; 
Lycoph.  74  ; Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 8;  Scymn.  Fragm.  22  ; 
St(‘ph.  B.  s.  V. ; Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8 ; Hierocl.  p.  637.) 
But  the  frequent  mention  of  the  place  shows  that  it 
must  have  been  a commercial  town  of  some  import- 
ance ; of  its  history,  however,  nothing  is  known. 
Some  modern  writers  have  identified  it  with  Kiu- 
stenza  or  Kosfend-<Je,  the  ancient  Constantiana, 
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which,  however,  was  in  all  probability  situated  to 
the  south  of  Istropolis.  [L.  S.] 

ISTRUS  (^la-rpos),  a Cretan  town  which  Arte- 
midorus  also  called  Jstrona.  (Steph.  B.  8.  v.~)  The 
latter  form  of  the  name  is  found  in  an  inscription 
{ap.  Chishull^  Antiq.  Asiat  p.  110).  The  site  is 
placed  near  Minoa : “ Among  the  ruined  edifices  and 
columns  of  this  ancient  city  are  two  immense  marble 
blocks,  half  buried  in  the  earth,  and  measuring  54 
by  15  feet.”  (Cornelius,  Greta  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  11; 
ap.  Mus.  Class.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  273;  comp.  Hock 
Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  17,  421.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


ISTURGI  (^Andujar  la  Viejo),  a city  of  His- 
pania  Baetica,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Illiturgis. 
(Inscr.  ap.  Ylorez,  Fsp.  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  137.)  The 
Ipasturgi  Triumphale  of  Pliny  (iii.  1.  s.  3)  is 
probably  the  same  place.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  pp. 
380,  381.)  [P.  S.] 

ISUBRIGANTUM.  [Isurium.] 

ISU'RIUM,  in  Britain,  first  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  3.  § 1 6)  as  a town  of  the  Brigantes.  It 
then  occurs  in  two  of  the  Itineraries,  the  1st  and 
2nd.  In  each,  it  lies  between  Cataractonium  and 
Eboracum  (^Catterick  Bridge  and  York).  Isubri- 
gantum,  in  the  5th  Itinerary,  does  the  same. 

In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  Isurium  had  already 
taken  the  name  of  Eald-burg  {Old  Town),  out  ot 
which  has  come  the  present  name  AldborougJi,  near 
Boroughhridge,  with  which  it  is  undoubtedly  identi- 
fied. 

Roman  remains,  both  within  and  TAuthout  the  walls, 
are  abundant  and  considerable  at  Aldborough  ; the 
Stodhart  (or  Studforth),  the  Red  Hill,  and  the 
Borough  Hill,  being  the  chief  localities.  Tesselated 
pavements,  the  foundations  of  large  and  spacious 
buildings,  ornaments,  implements,  Samian  ware,  and 
coins  with  the  names  of  nearly  all  the  emperors  from 
Vespasian  to  Constantine,  have  given  to  Isurium  an 
importance  equal  to  that  of  York,  Cirencester,  and 
other  towns  of  Roman  importance.  [R.  G.  L.] 

ISUS  (’'Icros),  a spot  in  Boeotia,  near  Anthedon, 
with  vestiges  of  a city,  which  some  commenta- 
tors identified  with  the  Homeric  Nisa.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  405  ; Horn.  II.  ii.  508.)  There  was  apparently 
also  a town  Isus  in  IMegaris  ; but  the  passage  in 
Strabo  in  which  the  name  occurs  is  corrupt.  (Strab. 
1.  c.) 

ITA'LIA  (TraAia),  was  the  name  given  in  an- 
cient as  well  as  in  modern  times  to  the  country  still 
called  Italy  ; and  was  applied,  from  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, both  by  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  in  almost 
exactly  the  same  sense  as  at  the  present  day.  It 
was,  however,  at  first  merely  a geographical  term ; 
the  countries  comprised  under  the  name,  though 
strongly  defined  by  natural  limits,  and  common  na- 
tural features,  being  from  the  earliest  ages  peopled 
by  different  races,  which  were  never  politically 
united,  till  they  all  fell  under  the  Roman  yoke,  and 
were  gradually  blended,  by  the  peiwading  influence  ot 
Roman  institutions  and  the  Latin  language,  into  one 
common  nationality. 
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I.  Name. 

The  name  of  Italy  was  very  far  from  being  ori- 
i ginally  applied  in  the  same  extensive  signification 
I ■which  it  afterwards  obtained.  It  was  confined,  in 
1 the  first  instance,  to  the  extreme  southern  point 
of  the  Italian  peninsula,  not  including  even  the 
whole  of  the  modern  Calabria,  but  only  the  southern 
peninsular  portion  of  that  country,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  naiTow  isthmus  which  separates  the  Tei*i- 
naean  and  Scylletian  gulfs.  Such  was  the  distinct 
statement  of  Antiochus  of  Syracuse  (^ap.  Strah.  vi. 
p.  255);  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  reject  his  testi- 
mony upon  this  point,  though  it  is  certain  that  this 
usage  must  have  ceased  long  before  the  time  of  that 
historian,  and  is  not  found  in  any  extant  ancient 
! author.  At  a subsequent  period,  but  still  in  very 
early  times,  the  appellation  was  extended  to  the 
whole  tract  along  the  shores  of  the  Tarentine  gulf, 
as  far  as  Metapontum,  and  from  thence  across  to  the 
gulf  of  Posidonia  on  the  western  sea;  though,  ac- 
cording to  other  statements,  the  river  Laiis  was  its 
northern  limit  on  this  side.  (Strab.  v.  p.  209,  vi. 
p.  254 ; Antiochus,  ap.  Dionys.  i.  73.)  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  established  usage  among  the  Greeks 
in  the  fifth  century  b.  c.  Antiochus  expressly  ex- 
cluded the  lapygian  peninsula  from  Italy,  and  Thu- 
cydides clearly  adopts  the  same  distinction  (vii.  33). 

I Tlie  countries  on  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea, 
north  of  the  Posidonian  gulf,  were  then  known  only 
by  the  names  of  Opica  and  Tyrrhenia;  thus  Thu- 
cydides calls  Cumae  a city  in  Opicia,  and  Anstotle 
I spoke  of  Latium  as  a district  of  Opica.  Even  Theo- 
phrastus preserves  the  distinction,  and  speaks  of 
1 tlie  pine-trees  of  Italy,  where  those  of  the  Brut- 
I tian  mountains  only  can  be  meant,  as  opposed  to 
those  of  Latium.  (Thuc.  vi.  4;  Arist.  ap.  Dionys. 
i.  72;  Theophr.  H.  P.  v.  8.) 

The  name  of  Italia,  as  thus  applied,  seems  to  have 
been  synonymous  with  that  of  Oenotria;  for  Antio- 
1 chus,  in  the  same  passage  where  he  assigned  the 
■ narrowest  limits  to  the  former  appellation,  confined 
that  of  Oenotria  within  the  same  boundaries,  and 
spoke  of  the  Oenotri  and  Itali  as  the  same  people 
(ap.  Strah.  vi.  p.  254;  ap.  Dionys.  i.  12).  This  is 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  statements  which  re- 
present the  Oenotrians  as  assuming  the  name  of 
Italians  (Itali)  from  a chief  of  the  name  of  Italus 
(Dionys.  i.  12,  35;  Virg.  Aen.  i.  533;  Arist.  Pol. 
vii.  10),  as  well  as  with  the  mythical  genealogy  ac- 
cording to  which  Italus  and  Oenotrus  were  brothers. 
(Serv.  ad  Aen,  1.  c.).  Thucydides,  who  represents 
Italus  as  coming  from  Arcadia  (vi.  2),  probably 
adopted  this  last  tradition,  for  the  Oenotrians  were 
! generally  represented  as  of  Arcadian  origin.  Whe- 
I ther  the  two  names  were  originally  applied  to  the 
I same  people,  or  (as  is  perhaps  more  probable)  the 
I Itali  were  merely  a particular  tribe  of  the  Oenotrians, 

: whose  name  gradually  prevailed  till  it  was  extended 
to  the  whole  people,  we  have  no  means  of  determin- 
I ing.  But  in  this  case,  as  in  most  others,  it  is  clear 
! that  the  name  of  the  people  was  antecedent  to  that 
' of  the  country,  and  that  Italia,  in  its  original  signi- 
[ fication,  meant  merely  the  land  of  the  Itali;  though 
at  a later  period,  by  its  gradual  extension,  it  had 
altogether  lost  this  national  meaning.  It  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  trace  with  accuracy  the  suc- 
cessive steps  of  this  extension,  nor  do  we  know  at 
I what  time  the  Eomans  first  adopted  the  name  of 
i Italia  as  that  of  the  whole  peninsula.  It  would  be 
j still  more  interesting  to  know  whether  they  received 
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this  usage  from  the  Greeks,  or  found  it  already  pre 
valent  among  the  nations  of  Italy;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  tribes  of  different  races,  origin,  and 
language,  as  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  Sabellians, 
and  Oenotrians,  would  have  concurred  in  calling  the 
country  they  inhabited  by  one  general  appellation. 
If  the  Greek  account  already  given,  according  to 
which  the  name  was  first  given  to  the  Oenotrian 
part  of  the  peninsula,  is  worthy  of  confidence,  it  must 
have  been  a word  of  Pelasgic  origin,  and  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  Sabellian  and  Oscan  races,  as  well 
as  by  the  Eomans  themselves. 

The  etymology  of  the  name  is  wholly  uncertain. 
The  current  tradition  among  the  Greeks  and  Eomans, 
as  already  noticed,  derived  it  from  an  Oenotrian  or 
Pelasgic  chief,  Italus;  but  this  is  evidently  a mere 
fiction,  like  that  of  so  many  other  eponymous  heroes. 
A more  learned,  but  scarcely  more  trustworthy,  ety- 
mology derived  the  name  from  Italos  or  Itulos, 
which,  in  Tyrrhenian  or  old  Greek,  is  said  to  have 
signified  an  ox;  so  that  Italia  would  have  meant 
“ the  land  of  cattle.”  (Timaeus,  ap.  Cell.  xi.  1 ; 
Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  1.  § 9.)  The  ancient  form  here 
cited  is  evidently  connected  with  the  Latin  “ vi- 
tulus  and  it  is  probable  that  the  name  of  the 
people  was  originally  Vitulos,  or  Vitalos,  in  its  Pe- 
lasgic form ; we  find  the  same  form  retained  by  the 
Sabellian  nations  as  late  as  the  first  century  b.  c., 
when  the  Samnite  denarii  (struck  during  the  Social 
War.  B.  c.  90 — 88)  have  the  inscription  “ Vitelu  ” 
for  Italia. 

It  is  probable  that  the  rapid  extension  of  the 
Eoman  power,  and  the  successive  subjugation  of  the 
different  nations  of  Central  and  Southern  Italy  by 
its  victorious  arms,  tended  also  to  promote  the  ex- 
tension of  the  one  common  name  to  the  whole;  and 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Pyrrhus,  this  was  already  applied  in  nearly  the  sarre 
sense  as  afterwards  continued  to  be  the  usage, — as 
comprising  the  whole  Italian  peninsula  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  but  excluding  the  latter 
country,  as  well  as  Liguria.  This  continued  to  be 
the  customary  and  official  meaning  of  the  name  of 
Italy  from  this  time  till  the  close  of  the  Eepublic  ; 
and  hence,  even  after  the  First  Triumvirate,  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  as  well  as  Transalpina,  was  allotted  to 
Caesar  as  his  province,  a term  which  was  never  ap- 
plied but  to  countries  out  of  Italy;  but  long  before 
the  close  of  this  period,  the  name  of  Italy  would 
seem  to  have  been  often  employed  in  its  more  exten- 
sive, and  what  may  be  termed  its  geographical, 
meaning,  as  including  the  whole  land  from  the  foot 
of  the  Alps  to  the  Sicilian  straits.  Polybius  cer- 
tainly uses  the  term  in  this  sense,  for  he  speaks  of 
the  Eomans  as  having  subdued  all  Italy,  except  the 
land  of  the  Gauls  (Gallia  Cisalpina),  and  repeatedly 
describes  Hannibal  as  crossing  the  Alps  into  Italy^ 
and  designates  the  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Padus 
as  in  Italy.  (Pol.  i.  6,  ii.  14,  hi.  39,  54.)  The 
natural  limits  of  Italy  are  indeed  so  clearly  marked 
and  so  obvious,  that  as  soon  as  the  name  came  to  be 
once  received  as  the  designation  of  the  country  in 
general,  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  it  should  ac- 
quire this  extension ; hence,  though  the  official  dis- 
tinction between  Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  re- 
tained by  the  Eomans  to  the  very  end  of  the  Eepublic, 
it  is  clear  that  the  more  extended  use  of  the  name 
was  already  familiar  in  common  usage.  Thus,  al- 
ready in  B.  c.  76,  Pompeius  employs  the  expression 
“ in  cervicibus  Italiae,”  of  the  passes  of  the  Alps  into 
Cisalpine  Gaul  (Sail.  Hist.  iii.  1 1):  and  Decimus  Bru- 
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us,  in  B.  c.  43,  distinctly  uses  the  phrase  of  quitting 
Italy,  when  he  crosses  the  Alps.  (Cic.  ad Fam.s\.  20.) 
So  also  both  Caesar  and  Cicero,  in  his  Philippics,  re- 
peatedly use  the  name  of  Italy  in  the  wider  and  more 
general  sense,  though  the  necessity  of  distinguishing 
the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  leads  the  latter  fre- 
quently to  observe  the  official  distinction.  (Caes. 
B.  G.  V.  1,  vi.  44,  vii.  1;  Cic.  Phil.  iv.  4,  v.  12.) 
But,  indeed,  had  not  this  use  of  the  name  been  al- 
ready common,  before  it  came  to  be  officially  adopted, 
that  circumstance  alone  would  scarcely  have  ren- 
dered it  so  familiar  as  we  find  it  in  the  Latin  writers 
of  the  Augustan  age.  Virgil,  for  instance,  in  cele- 
brating the  praises  of  Italy,  never  thought  of  ex- 
cluding from  that  appellation  the  plains  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  or  the  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  From 
the  time,  indeed,  when  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens 
were  extended  to  all  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  no  real 
distinction  any  longer  subsisted  between  the  different 
parts  of  Italy;  but  Cisalpine  Gaul  still  formed  a 
separate  province  under  D.  Brutus  in  b.  c.  43  (Cic. 
Phil.  iii.  4,  5,  iv.  4,  v.  9,  &c.),  and  it  is  probable, 
that  the  union  of  that  province  with  Italy  took  place 
m the  following  year.  Dion  Cassius  speaks  of  it,  in 
B.c.  41,  as  an  already  established  arrangement.  (Dion 
Cass,  xlviii.  12;  Savigny,  Verm.  Schr.m.  p.  318.) 

From  the  time  of  Augustus  onwards,  the  name  of 
Italia  continued  to  be  applied  in  the  same  sense 
throughout  the  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  though 
with  some  slight  modifications  of  its  frontiers  on  the 
side  of  the  Alps;  but  during  the  last  ages  of  the 
Western  empii'e,  a singular  change  took  place,  by 
which  the  name  of  Italia  came  to  be  specially  ap- 
plied (in  official  language  at  least)  to  the  northern 
part  of  what  we  now  call  Italy,  comprising  the  five 
provinces  of  Aemilia,  Flaminia,  Liguria,  Venetia, 
and  Istria,  together  with  the  Cottian  and  Rhaetian 
Alps,  and  thus  excluding  nearly  the  whole  of  what 
had  been  included  under  the  name  in  the  days  of 
Cicero.  This  usage  probably  arose  from  the  division 
of  the  whole  of  Italy  for  administrative  purposes  into 
two  great  districts,  the  one  of  which  was  placed 
under  an  officer  called  the  “ Vicarius  Urbis  Romae,” 
while  the  other,  or  northern  portion,  was  subject  to 
the  “ Vicarius  Italiae.”  (WoL  Dig.  ii.  18;  Gothofr. 
ad  Cod.  Theod.  xi.  1,  leg.  6;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  21.) 
The  practice  was  confirmed  for  a time  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  this  part  of  Italy  became  the  seat  of 
the  Lombard  monarchy,  which  assumed  the  title  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  (“  Regnum  Italiae  ”)  ; but  the 
ancient  signification  still  prevailed,  and  the  name  of 
Italy  was  applied  throughout  the  middle  ages,  as  it 
still  is  at  the  present  day,  within  the  boundaries 
established  by  Augustus. 

The  other  names  applied  by  ancient  writers,  espe- 
cially by  the  Latin  and  later  Greek  poets,  to  the 
Italian  peninsula,  may  be  very  briefly  disposed  of. 
Dionysius  tells  us  that  in  very  remote  ages  Italy 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  Hesperia,  or  Ausonia,  and 
by  the  natives  Saturnia.  (Dionys.  i.  35.)  Of  these 
three  names,  Hesperia  ('EuTrepi'a),  or  “ the  Land 
of  the  West,”  was  evidently  a mere  vague  appellation, 
employed  in  the  infancy  of  geographical  discovery, 
and  which  was  sometimes  limited  to  Italy,  some- 
times used  in  a much  wider  sense  as  comprising  the 
whole  West  of  Europe,  including  Spain.  [His- 
PANiA.]  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having 
been  employed  in  the  more  limited  sense,  at  a very 
early  period.  The  name  is  not  found  at  all  in 
Homer  or  Hesiod;  but,  according  to  the  Iliac  Table, 
Stesichorus  represented  Aeneas  as  departing  from 
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Troy  for  Hesperia,  where  in  all  probability  Italy  is 
meant ; though  it  is  very  uncertain  whether  the  jjoet 
conducted  Aeneas  to  Latium.  (Schwegler,  Rom. 
Gesch.  vol.  i.  p.  298.)  But  even  in  the  days  ol 
Stesichorus  the  appellation  was  probably  one  confined 
to  the  poets  and  logographers.  At  a later  period 
we  can  trace  it  as  used  by  the  Alexandrian  poets, 
from  whom  in  all  probability  it  passed  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  was  adopted,  as  we  know,  by  Ennius,  af’. 
well  as  by  Virgil  and  the  writers  of  the  Augustan 
age.  (Agathyllus,  ap.  Dionys.  i.  49 ; Apollon.  Rhod. 
iii.  311;  Ennius,  Ann.  Fr.  p.  12;  Virg.  Aen.  i. 
530,  iii.  18.5,  &c.) 

The  name  of  Ausonia,  on  the  contrary,  was  one 
derived  originally  from  one  of  the  races  which  inha- 
bited the  Italian  peninsula,  the  Aumnei  of  the 
Romans,  who  were  known  to  the  Greeks  as  the  Au- 
sones.  These  Ausonians  were  a tribe  of  Opican  or 
Oscan  race,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  name  of 
Ausonia  was  at  first  applied  much  as  that  of  Opicia 
or  Opica  was  by  Thucydides  and  other  writers  of  the 
fifth  century  b.  c.  But,  as  applied  to  the  whole 
peninsula  of  Italy,  the  name  is,  so  far  as  we  know, 
purely  poetical;  nor  can  it  be  traced  farther  back 
than  the  Alexandrian  writers  Lycophron  and  Apollo- 
nius Rhodius,  who  employed  it  familiarly  (as  did 
the  Latin  poets  in  imitation  of  them)  as  a poetical 
equivalent  for  Italy.  [Ausones.] 

As  for  the  name  of  Saturnia,  though  it  is  found 
in  a pretended  Greek  oracle  cited  by  Dionysius 
(^aropuiav  alav,  Dionys.  i.  19),  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  it  was  ever  an  ancient  appellation 
at  all.  Its  obvious  derivation  Irom  the  name  of  the 
Latin  god  Saturnus  proves  it  to  have  been  of  native 
Italian,  and  not  of  Greek,  invention,  and  probably 
this  was  the  only  authority  that  Dionysius  had  for 
saying  it  was  the  native  name  of  Italy.  But  all  the 
traditions  of  the  Roman  mythology  connect  Saturnus 
so  closely  with  Latium,  that  it  seems  almost  certain 
the  name  of  Saturnia  (if  it  was  ever  more  than  a 
poetical  fabneation)  originally  belonged  to  Latium 
only,  and  was  thence  gradually  extended  by  the 
Romans  to  the  rest  of  Italy.  Ennius  seems  to  have 
used  the  phrase  of  ‘‘  Saturnia  terra  ” only  in  reference 
to  Latium;  while  Virgil  applies  it  to  the  wdiole  of 
Italy.  (Ennius,  ap.  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  42 ; Virg.  Georg. 
ii.  1 73.)  It  is  never  used  in  either  sense  by  Latin 
prose  writers,  though  several  authors  state,  as  Dio- 
nysius does,  that  it  was  the  ancient  name  of  Italy. 
(Festus,  V.  Saturnia,  p.  322;  Justin,  xliii.  1.) 

II.  Boundaries  and  Physical  Geography. 

There  are  few  countries  of  which  the  boundaries 
are  more  clearly  marked  out  by  nature  than  those  of 
Italy.  It  is  well  described  by  one  of  its  modern 
poets  as  the  land 

Ch’  Apennin  parte  e ’1  mar  circonda  e I’Alpe;” 

and  this  single  line  at  once  enumerates  all  the  prin- 
cipal physical  features  that  impart  to  the  country  its 
peculiar  physiognomy.  Italy  con.sists  of  a great 
peninsula,  projecting  in  a SE.  direction  into  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the 
portions  of  that  sea  commonly  known  as  tlie  Tyrrlie- 
nian  and  Sicilian  seas,  but  comprised  by  the  Romans 
under  the  name  of  Mare  Inferum,  or  the  Lower  Sea; 
on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic,  or  the  Upper  Sea  (Mare 
Superum),  as  it  was  commonly  termed  by  the  Ro- 
mans; while  to  the  N.  it  sj)reads  out  into  a broad 
expanse,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  base  or  root  by 
which  it  adheres  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
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around  which  sweeps  the  great  chain  of  tlie  Alps, 
forming  a continuous  barrier  from  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  near  Massilia  to  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  at  Trieste  (Tergeste).  From  the  western 
extremity  of  this  vast  mountain  chain,  where  the 
ranges  of  the  Maritime  Alps  abut  immediately  on 
the  sea-shore,  branches  off  the  inferior,  but  still  very 
considerable,  chain  of  the  Apennines,  which,  after 
sweeping  round  the  Ligurian  gulf,  stretches  in  an 
unbroken  line  directly  across  to  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  then,  turning  abruptly  to  the  SE.,  di- 
vides the  whole  peninsula  throughout  its  entire 
length,  until  it  ends  in  the  promontory  of  Leuco- 
petra,  on  the  Sicilian  sea.  [Apenninus.] 

The  precise  limits  of  Italy  can  thus  only  be  doubt- 
ful on  its  northern  frontier,  where  the  massive  ranges 
of  the  Alps,  though  presenting,  when  viewed  on  the 
large  scale,  a vast  natural  barrier,  are  in  fact  in  - 
dented and  penetrated  by  deep  and  irregular  valleys, 
which  render  it  often  difficult  to  determine  the 
natural  boundary;  nor  has  this  been  always  adopted 
as  the  political  one.  Along  the  coast  of  Liguria, 
between  IMassilia  and  Genua,  the  Maritime  Alps  send 
down  successive  ranges  to  the  sea,  forming  great 
headlands,  of  which  the  most  striking  are : that  be- 
tw’een  and  Fiwale,  commonly  regarded  by  modern 
geographers  as  the  termination  of  the  Maritime 
Alps;  and  the  promontory  immediately  W.  of  Mo- 
naco^ which  still  bears  the  remains  of  the  Tropaea 
August!,  and  the  passage  of  which  presents  the 
greatest  natural  difficulties  to  the  construction  of  a 
road  along  this  coast.  This  mountain  headland 
would  probably  be  the  best  point  to  fix  as  the  natural 
limit  of  Italy  on  this  side,  and  appears  to  have  been 
commonly  regarded  in  ancient  times  as  such;  but 
when  Augustus  first  extended  the  political  limits  of 
Italy  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  he  found  it  convenient 
to  carry  them  somewhat  further  W.,  and  fixed  on  the 
river  Varus  as  the  boundary;  thus  including  Nicaea, 
which  w'as  a colony  of  IMassilia,  and  had  previously 
been  considered  as  belonging  to  Gaul.  (Strab.  iv. 
pp.  178,  184,  V.  p.  209;  Plin.  iii.  4.  s.  5,  .5.  s.  6,  7; 
Mela,  ii.  4.  § 9;  Ptol.  iii.  1 § 1;  Lucan,  i.  404.) 
Though  this  demarcation  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  always  followed ; for  in  the  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
ninus (p.  296)  we  again  find  the  Al])is  Maritima 
(meaning  the  mountain  headland  above  described) 
fixed  as  the  boundary  between  Italy  and  Gaul ; it 
was  generally  adopted,  and  has  continued  without 
alteration  to  the  piesent  day. 

The  extreme  NE.  limit  of  Italy,  at  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic  Gulf,  is  equally  susceptible  of  various 
determination,  and  here  also  Augustus  certainly 
transgressed  the  natural  limits  by  including  Istria 
within  the  confines  of  Italy.  (Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22  ; 
Strab.  V.  p.  209,  vii.  p.  314.)  But  here,  also,  the 
reasons  of  political  convenience,  which  first  gave  rise 
to  this  extension,  have  led  to  its  subsequent  adoption, 
and  Istria  is  still  commonly  reckoned  a part  of  Italy. 
The  little  river  Formio,  which  flows  into  the  Adriatic 
between  Trieste  and  Capo  d Istria,  was  previously 
establishe-d  as  the  boundary  of  Italy  on  this  side  : 
but  the  range  of  the  Julian  Alps,  which,  after 
sweeping  round  the  broad  plain  of  the  Frioul,  sud- 
denly approaches  close  to  the  Adriatic,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Timavus,  and  presents  a continuous  mountain 
barrier  from  thence  to  Trieste,  would  seem  to  con- 
stitute the  true  natural  limit. 

Even  between  these  two  extremities,  the  chain  of 
the  Alps  does  not  always  form  so  simple  and  clearly- 
narked  a frontier  as  might  at  first  be  expected.  It 
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would  not,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  trace  geographically 
such  a line  of  boundary,  by  following  tlie  water-shed 
or  line  of  highest  ridge,  throughout ; but  the  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  the  Alps  possessed  by  the 
ancients  was  scai-cely  sufficient  for  such  a purpose  ; 
and  this  line  was  not,  in  ancient,  any  more  than  in 
modern  times,  the  actual  limit  of  different  nation- 
alities. Thus,  the  Ehaetian.«,  who  in  the  days  of 
Strabo  and  Pliny  were  not  comprised  in  Italy, 
inhabited  the  valleys  and  lower  ridges  of  the  Alps 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  main  chain,  down  quite  to  the 
borders  of  the  plains,  as  well  as  the  northern  decli- 
vities of  the  same  mountains.  Hence,  a part  of  the 
Southern  Tirol,  including  the  valley  of  the  Adige 
above  Trent,  and  apparently  the  whole  of  the  VaU 
teline,  though  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Alps,  were  at  that  time  excluded  from  Italy : while, 
at  a later  period,  on  the  contrary,  the  two  provinces 
of  Khaetia  Prima  and  Ehaetia  Secunda  were  both 
incorporated  with  Italy,  and  the  boundaiy,  in  con- 
sequence, carried  far  to  the  N.  of  the  central  line  of 
geographical  limit.  In  like  manner  the  Cottian 
Alps,  which  formed  a separate  district,  under  a tri- 
butary chieftain,  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  and  were 
only  incorporated  with  Italy  by  Nero,  comprised  the 
valleys  on  both  sides  of  the  main  chain ; and  the 
provinces  established  in  the  latter  periods  of  the 
Empire  under  the  names  of  the  Alpes  Cottiae  and 
Alpes  Maritimae,  appear  to  have  been  constituted- 
with  equally  little  reference  to  this  natural  boundary. 
(Walckenaer,  Geogr.  des  Gaules,  vol.  ii.  pp.  21 — 36, 
361,395.) 

While  Italy  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  great 
natural  barrier  of  the  Alps,  it  is  to  the  chain  of  the 
Apennines,  by  which  it  is  traversed  in  its  entire 
length,  that  it  mainly  owes  its  peculiar  configuration. 
This  great  mountain  chain  may  be  considered  as  the 
back-bone  or  vertebral  column  of  the  Italian  pen- 
insula, which  sends  down  offsets  or  lateral  ridges 
on  both  sides  to  the  sea,  while  it  forms,  throughout 
its  long  course,  the  watex‘-shed  or  dividing  ridge, 
from  which  the  rivers  of  the  peninsula  take  their 
rise.  A detailed  description  of  the  Apennines  has 
already  been  given  under  the  article  Apennines: 
they  are  here  noticed  only  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  general  features  of  the  physical 
geography  of  Italy. 

1.  Northern  Italy. — The  first  part  of  the 
chain  of  the  Apennines,  which  extends  from  the 
point  of  their  junction  with  the  Maritime  Alps  along 
the  N.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  from  thence 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  Italy  to  the  Adriatic 
near  Ariminum,  constitutes  the  southern  boundaiy 
of  a great  valley  or  plain,  which  extends,  without 
interruption,  from  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  to  that 
of  the  Alps.  This  broad  expanse  of  perfectly  level 
country,  consisting  throughout  of  alluvial  soil,  is 
watered  by  the  great  river  Padus,  or  Po,  and  its 
numerous  tributaries,  which  bring  down  the  waters 
from  the  flanks  both  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 
and  render  this  extensive  plain  one  of  the  most 
fertile  tracts  in  Europe.  It  extends  through  a space 
of  above  200  geog.  miles  in  length,  but  does  not 
exceed  50  or  60  in  breadth,  until  it  approaches  the 
Adriatic,  where  the  Alps  beyond  Vicenza  trend  away 
rapidly  to  the  northward,  sweeping  in  a semicircle 
round  the  plains  of  the  Friuli  (which  are  a mere 
continuation  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Po),  until  they 
again  approach  the  Adriatic  near  Trieste.  At  the 
same  time  the  Apennines  also,  as  they  approach 
towards  the  Adriatic,  gradually  recede  from  the 
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banks  of  the  Padus ; so  that  Ariminam  (^Rimini), 
where  their  lowest  slopes  first  descend  to  the  sea- 
shore, is  distant  nearly  60  geog.  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  and  it  is  almost  as  much  more 
from  thence  to  the  fhot  of  the  Alps.  It  is  this  vast 
plain,  together  with  the  hill-country  on  each  side  of 
it,  formed  by  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains,  that 
constituted  the  country  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  to 
which  the  Romans  gave  the  name  of  Gallia  Cisal- 
PINA.  The  westernmost  part  of  the  same  tract, 
including  the  upper  basin  of  the  Po,  and  the  exten- 
sive hilly  district,  now  called  the  3fonferrato,  which 
stretches  from  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  to  the  south 
bank  of  the  Po,  was  inhabited  from  the  earliest 
periods  by  Ligurian  ti'ibes,  and  was  included  in 
Liguria,  according  to  the  Riman  use  of  the  name. 
At  the  opposite  extremity,  the  portion  of  the  great 
plain  E.  and  N.  of  the  Adige  (Athesis),  as  well  as 
the  district  now  called  the  Friuli,  was  the  land  of 
the  Veneti,  and  constituted  the  Roman  province  of 
Venetia.  The  Romans,  however,  appear  to  have 
occasionally  used  the  name  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  in  a 
more  lax  and  general  sense,  for  the  whole  of  Northern 
Italy,  or  everything  that  was  not  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  Italy  as  that  name  was  understood 
prior  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  At  the  present 
day  the  name  of  Lombardy  is  fi'equently  applied  to 
the  whole  basin  of  the  Po,  including  both  the  proper 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Liguria 
and  Venetia. 

The  name  of  Northern  Italy  may  be  con- 
veniently adopted  as  a geographical  designation  for 
the  same  tract  of  country ; but  it  is  commonly  under- 
stood as  comprising  the  whole  of  Liguria,  including 
the  sea-coast ; though  this,  of  course,  lies  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  Apennines.  In  this 
sense,  therefore,  it  comprises  the  provinces  of  Liguria, 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  Venetia  and  Istria,  and  is  limited 
towards  the  S.  by  the  Macra  {Magra)  on  the  W. 
coast,  and  by  the  Rubicon  on  that  of  the  Adriatic. 
In  like  manner,  the  name  of  Central  Italy  is 
frequently  applied  to  the  middle  portion,  comprising 
the  northern  half  of  the  peninsula,  and  extending 
along  the  W.  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Macra  to 
that  of  the  Silarus,  and  on  the  E.  from  the  Rubicon 
to  the  Frento : while  that  of  Southern  Italy  is 
given  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  peninsula, 
including  Apulia,  Calabria,  Lucania,  and  Bruttium. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  names  are 
merely  geographical  distinctions,  for  the  convenience 
of  description  and  reference,  and  do  not  correspond 
to  any  real  divisions  of  the  country,  either  natural 
or  political. 

2.  Central  Italy.  — The  country  to  which 
this  name  is  applied  differs  essentially  from  that 
which  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  Apennines.  While  the 
latter  presents  a broad  level  basin,  bounded  on  both 
sides  by  mountains,  and  into  which  the  streams  and 
rivers  converge  from  all  sides,  the  centre  of  the 
Italian  peninsula  is  almost  wholly  filled  up  by  the 
broad  mass  of  the  Apennines,  the  offsets  and  lateral 
branches  of  which,  in  some  parts,  descend  quite  to 
the  sea,  in  others  leave  a considerable  intervening 
space  of  plain  or  low  country  : but  even  the  largest 
of  these  level  tracts  is  insignificant  as  compared  with 
the  great  plains  of  Northern  Italy.  The  chain  of 
the  Apennines,  which  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ariminum  assumes  a generally  SE.  direction,  is  very 
far  from  being  uniform  and  regular  in  its  character. 
Nor  can  it  be  regarded,  like  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees, 
as  forming  one  continuous  ridge,  fi'om  which  there 
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branch  off  lateral  arms  or  ranges,  separated  by  deep 
intervening  valleys.  This  is,  indeed,  the  case,  with 
tolerable  regularity,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountains,  and  hence  the  numerous  rivers  which 
descend  to  the  Adriatic  pursue  nearly  parallel 
courses  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  main 
chain.  But  the  central  mass  of  the  mountains, 
which  comprises  all  the  loftiest  summits  of  the 
Apennines,  is  broken  up  and  intersected  by  deep 
longitudinal  valleys,  sometimes  separated  only  by 
narrow  ridges  of  moderate  elevation,  at  others  by 
rugged  ranges  rising  abruptly  to  a height  equal  to 
that  of  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  chain.  The 
number  of  these  valleys,  occurring  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  Apennines,  and  often  almost  entirely  enclosed 
by  the  mountains,  is  a feature  in  the  physical 
geography  of  Italy  which  has  in  all  ages  exercised 
a material  influence  on  its  fortunes.  The  upland 
valleys,  with  their  fine  summer  pasturages,  were  a 
necessary  resource  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  dry 
plains  of  the  south ; and  the  peculiar  configuration  of 
these  valleys  opened  out  routes  through  the  heart 
of  the  mountain  districts,  and  facilitated  mutual 
communication  between  the  nations  of  the  peninsula. 

It  is  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  district 
we  are  now  considering  that  the  Apennines  assume 
this  complicated  and  irregular  structure.  Between 
the  parallels  of  44°  and  42°  30'  N.  lat.  they  may  be 
regarded  as  forming  a broad  mountain  chain,  which  has 
a direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  line  of  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  centre  of  which  is  nowhere  distant 
more  than  40  geog.  miles  from  the  shore  of  that 
sea,  while  it  is  nearly  double  the  same  distance  from 
that  of  the  Tyrrhenian.  Hence  there  remains  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  mountains  an  extensive  tract  of 
country,  constituting  the  greater  part  of  Etruria  and 
the  S.  of  Umbria,  which  is  wholly  distinct  from  the 
mountain  regions,  and  consists  in  part  of  fertile 
plains,  in  part  of  a hilly,  but  still  by  no  means 
mountainous,  district.  The  great  valleys  of  the 
Arno  and  the  Tiber,  the  two  principal  rivers  of 
Central  Italy,  which  have  their  sources  very  near 
one  another,  but  flow  the  one  to  the  W.'  the  other  to 
the  S.,  may  be  considered  as  the  key  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  this  part  of  the  peninsula.  Between  them 
lies  the  hilly  tract  of  Etruria,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  elevation  attained  by  some  isolated  summits, 
has  nothing  of  the  character  of  a mountain  country, 
and  a large  part  of  which,  as  well  as  the  portions  of 
Umbria  bordering  on  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  may 
be  deservedly  reckoned  among  the  most  fertile  dis- 
tricts in  Italy.  South  of  the  Tiber,  again,  the  broad 
volcanic  plains  of  Latium  expand  between  the  Apen- 
nines and  the  sea;  and  though  these  are  interrupted 
by  the  isolated  group  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  still 
more  by  the  rugged  mountains  of  the  Volscians, 
which,  between  Terracina  and  Gaeta,  descend  quite 
to  the  sea-shore,  as  soon  as  these  are  passed,  the 
mountains  again  recede  from  the  sea-coast,  and  leave 
a considerable  interval  which  is  filled  up  by  the  luxu- 
riant plain  of  Campania. 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast 
presented  by  different  parts  of  the  countries  thus 
comprised  under  the  name  of  Central  Italy.  The 
snow  still  lingers  in  the  upland  pastures  of  Samniuin 
and  the  Abruzzi,  when  the  corn  is  nearly  ripe  in 
the  plains  of  the  Roman  Campagna.  The  elevated 
districts  of  the  Peligni,  the  Vestini,  and  the  Marsi, 
were  always  noted  for  their  cold  and  cheerless 
climate,  and  were  better  adapted  for  pasturage  than 
the  growth  of  corn.  Even  at  Carseoli,  only  40  miles 
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! distant  from  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  the  olive  would  no 
longer  flourish  (Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  683);  though  it 
grows  with  the  utmost  luxuriance  at  Tibur,  at  a 
distance  of  little  more  than  15  miles,  but  on ‘the 
i southern  slope  of  the  Apennines.  The  richness  and 
' fertility  of  the  Campanian  plains,  and  the  beautiful 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  were  proverbial ; while 
the  Samnite  valleys,  hardly  removed  more  than  a 
day’s  journey  towards  the  interior,  had  all  the 
characters  of  highland  scenery.  Nor  was  this  con- 
trast confined  to  the  physical  characters  of  the  regions 
in  question : the  rude  and  simple  mountaineers  of  the 
Sabine  or  Marsic  valleys  were  not  less  different  from 
the  luxurious  inhabitants  of  Etruria  and  Campania ; 
and  their  frugal  and  homely  habits  of  life  are  constantly 
alluded  to  by  the  Roman  poets  of  the  empire,  when 
nothing  but  the  memory  remained  of  those  warlike 
virtues  for  which  they  had  been  so  distinguished  at 
an  earlier  period. 

Central  Italy,  as  the  term  is  here  used,  comprised 
the  countries  known  to  the  Romans  as  Etruria, 
Umbria  (including  the  district  adjoining  the  Adriatic 
previously  occupied  by  the  Galli  Senones),  PicE- 
NUM,  the  land  of  the  Sabini,  Vestini,  Marsi, 
Peligni,  Marrucini,  and  Frentani,  all  Sam- 
I NiUM,  together  with  Latium  (in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  name)  and  Campania.  A more  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  physical  geography  of  these  several 
regions,  as  well  as  of  the  people  that  inhabited  them, 
w'ill  be  found  in  the  respective  articles. 

3.  Southern  Italy,  according  to  the  distinc- 
tion above  established,  comprises  the  southern  part 
of  the  peninsula,  from  the  river  Silarus  on  the  W., 
and  the  Frento  on  the  E.,  to  the  lapygian  pro- 
montory on  the  Ionian,  and  that  of  Leucopetra 
! towards  the  Sicilian,  sea.  It  thus  includes  the  four 
provinces  or  districts  of  Apulia,  Calabria  (in 
the  Roman  sense  of  the  name),  Lucania,  and 
Bruttium.  The  physical  geography  of  this  region 
is  in  great  part  determined  by  the  chain  of  the 
Apennines,  which,  from  the  frontiers  of  Samnium,  is 
continued  through  the  heart  of  Lucania  in  a broad 
mass  of  mountains,  which  is  somewhat  narrowed  as 
it  enters  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  but  soon  spreads 
out  again  sufficiently  to  fill  up  almost  the  whole  of 
that  district  from  shore  to  shore.  The  extreme 
southern  mass  of  the  Apennines  forms,  indeed,  a 
detached  mountain  range,  which  in  its  physical 
characters  and  direction  is  more  closely  connected 
with  the  mountains  in  the  NE.  of  Sicily  than  with 
the  proper  chain  of  the  Apennines  [Apenninus]  ; 
so  that  the  notion  entertained  by  many  ancient 
writers  that  Sicily  had  formerly  been  joined  to  the 
mainland  at  Rhegium,  though  wholly  false  with 
I reference  to  historical  times,  is  undoubtedly  true  in 
a geological  sense.  The  name  of  the  Apennines  is, 
t however,  universally  given  by  geographers  to  the 
i whole  range  which  terminates  in  the  bold  pro- 
montory of  Leucopetra  (^Capo  dell'  Armi). 

East  of  the  Apennines,  and  S.  of  the  Frento,  there 
I extends  a broad  plain  from  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
I tains  to  the  sea,  forming  the  greater  part  of  Apulia, 
j or  the  tract  now  known  as  Puglia  piana  ; while, 

, S.  of  this,  an  extensive  tract  of  hilly  country  (not, 
j however,  rising  to  any  considerable  elevation)  branches 
off  from  the  Apennines  near  Venusia,  and  extends 
along  the  frontiers  of  Apuha  and  Lucania,  till  it 
approaches  the  sea  between  Egnatia  and  Brundu- 
j sium.  The  remainder  of  the  peninsula  of  Calabria 
! or  Messapia,  though  it  may  be  considered  in  some 
I degree  as  a continuation  of  the  same  tract,  presents 
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nothing  that  can  be  called  a range  of  hills,  much 
Isse  of  mountains,  as  it  is  erroneously  represented  on 
many  maps.  [Calabria.]  Between  the  central 
mass  of  the  Apennines  (which  occupies  the  heart  of 
Lucania)  and  the  gulf  of  Tarentum,  is  another  broad 
hilly  tract,  gradually  descending  as  it  approaches 
the  shores  of  the  gulf,  which  are  bordered  by  a strip 
of  alluvial  plain,  varying  in  breadth,  but  nowhere 
of  great  extent. 

The  Apennines  do  not  attain  to  so  great  an  eleva- 
tion in  the  southern  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  as 
in  its  more  central  regions  ; and,  though  particular 
summits  rise  to  a considerable  height,  we  do  not 
here  meet  with  the  same  broad  mountain  tracts  or 
upland  valleys  as  further  northward.  The  centre  of 
Lucania  is,  indeed,  a rugged  and  mountainous 
country,  and  the  lofty  groups  of  the  Monti  della 
Maddalena,  S.  of  Potenza,  the  Mte.  Pollino,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Bruttium,  and  the  Sila,  in  the  heart  of 
the  latter  district,  were  evidently,  in  ancient  as  well 
as  modem  times,  wild  and  secluded  districts,  almost 
inaccessible  to  civilisation.  But  the  coasts  both  of 
Lucania  and  Bruttium  w-ere  regions  of  the  greatest 
beauty  and  fertility ; and  the  tract  extending  along 
the  shores  of  the  Tarentine  gulf,  though  now  wild 
and  desolate,  is  cited  in  ancient  times  as  an  almost 
proverbial  instance  of  a beautiful  and  desirable 
country.  (Archil,  ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  523.)  The 
peninsula  of  Calabria  or  Messapia,  as  already  re- 
marked by  Strabo,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of 
streams  and  the  apparent  aridity  of  the  soil,  is  in 
reality  a district  of  great  fertility,  as  is  also  the 
tract  which  extends  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
from  Egnatia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Aufidus  ; and, 
though  the  plains  in  the  interior  of  Apulia  are  dry 
and  dusty  in  summer,  they  produce  excellent  corn, 
and  are  described  by  Strabo  as  “ bringing  forth  all 
things  in  great  abundance.”  (Strab.  vi.  p.  284.) 

The  general  form  and  configuration  of  Italy  was 
well  known  to  the  ancient  geographers.  Polybius, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  had  a very  imperfect  notion 
of  it,  or  was  singularly  unhappy  in  his  illustration ; 
for  he  describes  it  as  of  a triangular  form,  having 
the  Alps  for  its  base,  and  its  two  sides  bounded  by 
the  sea,  the  Ionian  and  Adriatic  on  the  one  side,  the 
Tyrrhenian  and  Sicilian  on  the  other.  (Pol.  ii.  14.) 
Strabo  justly  objects  to  this  description,  that  Italy 
cannot  be  called  a triangle,  without  allowing  a" 
degree  of  curvature  and  irregularity  in  the  sides, 
which  would  destroy  all  resemblance  to  that  figure; 
and  that  it  is,  in  fact,  w’holly  impossible  to  compare 
it  to  any  geometrical  figure.  (Strab.  v.  p.  210.) 
There  is  somewhat  more  truth  in  the  resemblance 
suggested  by  Pliny, — and  which  seems  to  have  been 
commonly  adopted,  as  it  is  referred  to  also  by  Ru- 
tilius  (Plin.  hi.  5.  s.  6;  Rutil.  Itin.  ii.  17)  — to  the 
leaf  of  an  oak-tree,  though  this  would  imply  that 
the  projecting  portions  or  promontories  on  each  side 
were  regarded  as  more  considerable  than  they  really 
are.  With  the  exception  of  the  two  great  penin- 
sulas or  promontories  of  Calabria  (Messapia)  and 
Bruttium,  which  are  attached  to  its  lower  extremity, 
the  remainder  of  Italy,  from  the  Padus  and  the 
Macra  southwards,  has  a general  oblong  form ; and 
Strabo  truly  enough  describes  it,  when  thus  con- 
sidered, as  much  about  the  same  shape  and  size 
with  the  Adriatic  Sea.  (Strab.  v.  p.  211.) 

Its  dimensions  are  very  variously  stated  by  an- 
cient writers.  Strabo,  in  the  comparison  just  cited, 
calls  it  little  less  than  6000  stadia  (600geog.  miles) 
long,  and  about  1300  stadia  in  its  greatest  breadth; 
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of  these  the  latter  measurement  is  almost  exactly 
coiTect,  but  the  former  much  overstated,  as  he  is 
speaking  there  of  Italy  exclusive  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
The  total  length  of  Italy  (in  the  wider  sense  of  the 
word),  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  near  Aosta  (Au- 
gusta Praetoria)  to  the  lapygian  promontory,  is  about 
620  geog.  miles,  as  measured  in  a direct  line  on  a 
map;  but  from  the  same  point  to  the  promontory  of 
Leucopetra,  which  is  the  extreme  southern  point  of 
Italy,  is  above  660  geog.  miles.  Pliny  states  the 
distance  from  the  same  starting-point  to  Rhegium 
at  1020  M.  P.,  or  816  geog.  miles,  which  is  greatly 
overstated,  unless  we  suppose  him  to  follow  the 
windings  of  the  road  instead  of  measuring  the  dis- 
tance geographically.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  6.)  He  also 
states  the  greatest  breadth  of  Italy,  from  the  Varus 
to  the  Arsia,  at  410  M.  P.,  which  is  very  nearly 
correct;  the  actual  distance  from  the  Varus  to  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic,  measured  in  a straight  line, 
being  300  geog.  miles  (375  M,  P.),  while  from 
thence  to  the  Arsia  is  about  50  geog.  miles.  Pliny 
adds,  that  the  breadth  of  the  peninsula,  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Tiber  to  those  of  the  Aternus,  is 
136  M.  P.,  which  considerably  exceeds  the  truth  for 
that  particular  point;  but  the  widest  part  of  the 
peninsula,  from  Ancona  across  to  the  Monte  Ar- 
^entaro,  is  130  geog.,  or  162  Roman,  miles. 

III.  Climate  and  Natural  Productions. 

Italy  was  not  less  renowned  in  ancient  than  in 
modern  times  for  its  beauty  and  fertility.  For  this 
it  was  indebted  in  great  part  to  its  climate,  com- 
bined with  the  advantages  of  its  physical  configu- 
ration. Extending  from  the  parallel  of  30°  N.  lat. 
to  46°  30',  its  southern  extremity  enjoyed  the  same 
climate  with  Greece,  while  its  northern  portions  were 
on  a par  with  the  S.  of  France.  The  lofty  range  of 
Apennines  extending  throughout  its  whole  length, 
and  the  seas  which  bathe  its  shores  on  both  sides, 
contributed  at  once  to  temper  and  vary  its  climate, 
so  as  to  adapt  it  for  the  productions  alike  of  the 
temperate  and  the  warmest  parts  of  Europe.  Hence 
the  variety  as  well  as  abundance  of  its  natural  pro- 
duce, which  excited  the  admiration  of  so  many 
ancient  writers.  The  fine  burst  of  enthusiasm  with 
which  Virgil  sings  the  praises  of  his  native  land 
is  too  well  known  to  require  notice  (Virg.  Georg 
ii.  136 — 176)  ; but  even  the  prosaic  Dionysius 
and  Strabo  are  kindled  into  almost  equal  ardour 
by  the  same  theme.  The  former  writer  remarks, 
that  of  all  countries  with  which  he  was  acquainted 
Italy  united  the  most  natural  advantages : for  that 
it  did  not,  like  Egypt  or  Babylonia,  possess  a soil 
adapted  for  agriculture  only;  but  while  the  Cam- 
panian plains  rivalled,  if  they  did  not  surpass,  in 
fertility  all  other  arable  lands,  the  olives  of  Messa- 
pia,  Daunia,  and  the  Sabines,  were  not  excelled  by 
any  others ; and  the  vineyards  of  Etruria,  the  Fa- 
lernian  and  the  Alban  hills,  produced  wines  of  the 
most  excellent  quality,  and  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
Nor  was  it  less  favourable  to  the  rearing  of  flocks, 
whether  of  sheep  or  goats ; while  its  pastures  were 
of  the  richest  description,  and  supported  innumerable 
herds  both  of  horses  and  cattle.  Its  mountain  sides 
were  clothed  with  magnificent  forests,  affording 
abundance  of  timber  for  ship-building  and  all  other 
purposes,  which  could  be  transported  to  the  coast 
with  facility  by  its  numerous  navigable  rivers. 
Abundance  of  warm  springs  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  supplied  not  only  the  means  of  luxurious 
baths,  but  valuable  medical  remedies.  Its  seas 


abounded  in  fish,  and  its  mountains  contained  mines 
of  all  kinds  of  metals ; but  that  which  was  the 
greatest  advantage  of  all  was  the  excellent  tempe- 
rature of  its  climate,  free  alike  from  the  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  and  adapted  for  all  kinds  of  plants 
and  animals.  (Dionys.  i.  36,  37.)  Strabo  dwells 
not  only  on  these  natural  resources,  but  on  its  po- 
litical advantages  as  a seat  of  empire;  defended  on 
two  sides  by  the  sea,  on  the  third  by  almost  im- 
passable mountains;  possessing  excellent  ports  on 
both  seas,  yet  not  affording  too  great  facilities  of 
access ; and  situated  in  such  a position,  with  regard 
to  the  great  nations  of  Western  Europe,  on  the  one 
side,  and  to  Greece  and  Asia,  on  the  other,  as  seemed 
to  destine  it  for  universal  dominion.  (Strab.  vi.  p. 
286.)  Pliny,  as  might  be  expected,  is  not  less  en- 
thusiastic in  favour  of  his  native  country,  and  Varro 
adds  that  of  all  countries  it  was  that  in  which  the 
greatest  advantage  was  derived  from  its  natui-al 
fertility  by  careful  cultivation.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  6, 
xxxvii.  13.  s.  77;  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  2.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  climate  of  Italy  did  not 
differ  materially  in  ancient  times  from  what  it  is  at 
the  present  day.  The  praises  bestowed  on  it  for  its 
freedom  from  excessive  heat  in  summer  may  surprise 
those  who  compare  it  in  this  respect  with  more 
northern  climates;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
ancient  writers  spoke  with  reference  to  the  countries 
around  the  Mediterranean,  and  were  more  familiar 
with  the  climate  of  Africa,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  than 
with  those  of  Gaul  or  Germany.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  passages  in  the  Roman  writers  that  seem 
to  indicate  a degree  of  cold  exceeding  what  is  found 
at  the  present  day,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome.  Horace  speaks  of  Soracte  as  white  with 
snow,  and  the  Alban  hills  as  covered  with  it  on  the 
first  approach  of  winter  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  9,  Ep.  i.  7. 
10);  and  Juvenal  even  alludes  to  the  Tiber  being 
covered  with  ice,  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary  occurrence 
(vi.  522).  Some  allowance  may  be  made  for  poetical 
exaggeration ; but  still  it  is  probable  that  the  climate 
of  Italy  was  somewhat  colder,  or  rather  that  the 
winters  were  more  severe  than  they  now  are,  though 
this  remark  must  be  confined  within  narrow  limits ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  is  far  less  than  in  Gaul  or  Germany. 

Great  stress  has  also  been  laid  by  many  modem 
writers  upon  the  fact  that  populous  cities  then  ex- 
isted, and  a thriving  agricultural  population  was 
found,  on  sites  and  in  districts  now  desolated  by 
malaria ; and  hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  climate  has 
become  much  more  unhealthy  in  modern  times.  But 
population  and  cultivation  have  in  themselves  a 
strong  tendency  to  repress  the  causes  of  malaria. 
The  fertile  districts  on  the  coasts  of  Southern  Italy 
once  occupied  by  the  flourishing  Greek  colonies  are 
now  pestilential  wastes ; but  they  became  almost  de- 
solate from  other  causes  before  they  grew  so  un- 
healthy. In  the  case  of  Paestum,  a marked  dimi- 
nution in  the  effects  of  malaria  has  been  perceived, 
even  from  the  slight  amount  of  population  that  has 
been  attracted  thither  since  the  site  has  become  the 
frequent  resort  of  travellers,  and  the  partial  culti- 
vation that  has  resulted  from  it.  Nor  can  it  be 
asserted  that  Italy,  even  in  its  most  flourishing  days, 
was  ever  free  from  this  scourge,  though  particular 
localities  were  undoubtedly  more  healthy  than  at 
present.  Thus,  the  Maremma  of  Tuscany  was  noted, 
even  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  for  its  insalubrity  (Plin. 
Ep.  V.  6);  the  neighbourhood  of  Ardea  was  almost 
uninhabited  from  the  same  cause,  at  a still  earlier 
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period  (Strab.  v.  p.  231);  and  Cicero  even  extols  the 
situation  of  Rome,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  La- 
lium,  as  “ a healthy  spot  in  the  midst  of  a pes- 
tilential region.”  (Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  6.)  But  the 
imperial  city  itself  was  far  from  being  altogether 
exempt.  Horace  abounds  with  allusions  to  the  pre- 
valence of  fevers  in  the  summer  and  autumn  (^Ep. 
i.  7,  Sat.  ii.  6.  19,  Carm.  ii.  14.  16),  though  the 
dense  population  must  have  tended  materially  to 
repress  them.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  most 
thickly  peopled  parts  of  Rome  are  wholly  exempt 
from  malaria.  (This  question  is  more  fully  dis- 
cussed undei’  the  article  Latium.) 

The  volcanic  phenomena  displayed  so  conspicu- 
ously in  some  parts  of  Italy  did  not  fail  to  attract  the 
attention  of  ancient  writers.  The  eruptions  of  Ae- 
naria,  which  had  occurred  soon  after  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  Greek  colonists  there,  were  recorded  by 
Timaeus  {ap.  Strah.  v.  p.  248) ; and  the  fables  con- 
iiected  with  the  lake  Avemus  and  its  neighbourhood 
had  evidently  a similar  origin.  Strabo  also  correctly 
argued  that  Vesuvius  was  itself  a volcanic  mountain, 
long  before  the  fearful  eruption  of  A.  d.  79  gave  such 
signal  proof  that  its  fires  were  not,  as  he  supposed, 
extinct.  (Strab.  v.  p.  247.)  This  catastrophe, 
fearful  as  it  was,  was  confined  to  Campania;  but 
earthquakes  (to  which  Italy  is  so  subject  at  the 
j)resent  day)  appear  to  have  been  not  less  frequent 
and  destructive  in  ancient  times,  and  were  far  from 
being  limited  to  the  volcanic  regions.  They  are 
mentioned  as  occurring  in  Apulia,  Picenum,  Umbria, 
Etniria,  Liguria,  and  other  parts  of  Italy ; and 
though  their  efiects  are  generally  noticed  some- 
what vaguely,  yet  the  leading  phenomena  which  ac- 
company them  at  the  present  day — the  subsidence 
of  tracts  of  land,  the  fall  of  rocks  and  portions  of 
mountains,  the  change  of  the  course  of  rivers,  the 
irruption  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  the  overthrow  of 
buildings,  and  sometimes  of  whole  towns  and  cities  — 
are  all  mentioned  by  ancient  writers.  (Liv.  xxii.  5; 
Jul.  Obseq.  86,  96,  105,  106,  122,  &c.)  Slight 
shocks  were  not  unfrequent  at  Rome  itself,  though 
it  never  suffered  any  .serious  calamity  from  this 
cause.  But  the  volcanic  action,  which  had  at  a far 
distant  period  extended  over  broad  tracts  of  Central 
Italy,  and  given  rise  to  the  plains  of  the  Campagna 
and  the  Phlegraean  Fields,  as  well  as  to  the  lofty 
groups  of  the  Alban  and  Ciminian  hills,  had  ceased 
long  before  the  age  of  historical  record ; and  no 
Roman  writer  seems  to  have  suspected  that  the 
Alban  lake  had  once  been  a crater  of  eruption,  or 
that  the  “ silex  ” with  which  the  Via  Appia  was 
paved  was  derived  from  a stream  of  basaltic  lava. 
[Latium.] 

The  volcanic  region  (in  this  geological  sense)  of 
Central  Italy  consists  of  two  separate  tracts  of 
country,  of  considerable  extent;  the  one  comprising 
the  greater  part  of  Old  Latium  (or  what  is  now  called 
the  Campagna  of  Rome),  together  with  the  southern 
part  of  Etruria;  and  the  other  occupying  a large 
portion  of  Campania,  including  not  only  Vesuvius 
and  the  volcanic  hills  around  the  lake  Avernus,  but 
tlie  broad  and  fertile  plain  which  extends  from  the 
Bay  of  Naples  to  the  banks  of  the  Liris.  These 
two  tracts  of  volcanic  origin  are  separated  by  the 
Volscian  mountains,  a series  of  calcareous  ranges 
branching  off  from  the  Apennines,  and  filling  up  the 
space  from  the  banks  of  the  Liris  to  the  borders  of 
the  Pontine  marshes,  which  last  form  a broad  strip 
of  alluvial  soil,  extending  from  the  volcanic  district 
of  the  Roman  Campagna  to  the  Monte  Circello. 
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The  volcanic  district  of  Rome,  as  we  may  term  the 
more  northern  of  the  two,  is  about  100  miles  in 
length,  by  30  to  35  in  breadth;  while  that  of  Cam- 
pania is  about  60  miles  long,  with  an  average, 
though  very  irregular,  breadth  of  20.  North  of  the 
fonner  lie  the  detached  summits  of  Mte.  Amiata  and 
Radicofani,  both  of  them  composed  of  volcanic  rocks; 
while  at  a distance  of  60  miles  E.  of  the  Campanian 
basin,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  intervening  mass 
of  the  Apennines,  is  situated  the  isolated  volcanic 
peak  of  Mt.  Vultur  (FoZtore),  a mountain  whose 
regular  conical  form,  and  the  great  crater-shaped 
basin  on  its  northern  flank,  at  once  prove  its  volcanic 
character;  though  this  also,  as  well  as  the  volcanoes 
of  Latium  and  Etruria,  has  displayed  no  signs  of 
activity  within  the  historical  era.  (Daubeny,  On 
Volcanoes,  ch.  xi.) 

It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  enumerate  in  detail 
the  natural  productions  of  Italy,  of  which  a summary 
view  has  already  been  given  in  the  passages  cited 
from  ancient  authors,  and  the  details  will  be  found 
under  the  heads  of  the  several  provinces.  But  it  is 
worth  while  to  observe  how  large  a portion  of  those 
productions,  which  are  at  the  present  day  among  the 
chief  objects  of  Italian  cultivation,  and  even  impart 
to  its  scenery  some  of  its  most  peculiar  characters, 
are  of  quite  modern  introduction,  and  were  wholly 
unknown  when  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  were 
extolling  its  varied  resources  and  inexhaustible  fei- 
tility.  To  this  class  belong  the  maize  and  rice  so 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy, 
the  oraages  of  the  Ligurian  coast  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Naples,  the  aloes  and  cactuses  which 
clothe  the  rocks  on  the  sea-shore  in  the  southern 
provinces;  while  the  mulberry  tree,  though  well 
known  in,  ancient  times,  never  became  an  important 
object  of  culture  until  after  the  introduction  of  the 
silk-worm  in  the  13th  century.  Of  the  different 
kinds  of  fruits  known  to  the  ancient  Romans,  many 
were  undoubtedly  of  exotic  origin,  and  of  some  the 
period  of  their  introduction  was  recorded ; but  almost 
all  of  them  throve  well  in  Italy,  and  the  gardens 
and  orchards  of  the  wealthy  Romans  surpassed  all 
others  then  known  in  the  variety  and  excellence  of 
their  produce.  At  the  same  time,  cultivation  of  the 
more  ordinary  descriptions  of  fruit  was  so  extensive, 
that  Varro  remarks  : “ Arboribus  consita  Italia  est, 
ut  tota  pomarium  videatur.”  (72.  R.  i.  2.  § 6.) 

Almost  all  ancient  writers  concur  in  praising  the 
metallic  wealth  of  Italy;  and  Pliny  even  asserts 
that  it  was,  in  this  respect  also,  superior  to  all  other 
lands;  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  go- 
vernment intentionally  discouraged  the  full  explora- 
tion of  these  mineral  resources.  (Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24, 
xxxvii.  13.  s.  77;  Strab.  vi.  p.  286;  Dionys.  i.  37; 
Virg.  Georg,  ii.  166.) 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  policy  was  really  de- 
signed to  husband  their  wealth  or  to  conceal  their 
poverty;  but  it  is  certain  that  Italy  was  far  from 
being  really  so  rich  in  metallic  treasures  as  was 
supposed,  and  could  bear  no  comparison  in  this  re- 
spect with  Spain.  Gold  was  unquestionably  found 
in  some  of  the  streams  which  flowed  from  the  Alps, 
and  in  some  cases  (as  among  the  Ictymuli  and 
Salassi)  was  extracted  from  them  in  considerable 
quantities  ; but  these  workings,  or  rather  washings, 
appear  to  have  been  rapidly  exhausted,  and  the  gold- 
works  on  the  frontiers  of  Noricum,  celebrated  for 
their  richness  by  Polybius,  had  ceased  to  exist  in 
the  days  of  Strabo.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  208.)  Silver  is 
enumerated,  also,  among  the  metallic  treasures  of 
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Italy;  but  we  have  no  specific  account  of  its  pro- 
duction, and  the  fact  that  silver  money  was  unknown 
to  the  ancient  nations  of  Italy  sufficiently  shows 
that  it  was  not  found  in  any  great  quantity.  The 
early  coinage  of  Italy  was  of  copper,  or  rather  bronze  ; 
and  this  metal  appears  to  have  been  extracted  in 
large  quantities,  and  applied  to  a variety  of  purposes 
by  the  Etruscans,  from  a very  early  period.  The 
same  people  were  the  first  to  explore  the  iron  mines 
of  Ilva,  which  continued  to  be  assiduously  worked 
by  the  Eomans ; though  the  metal  produced  was 
thought  inferior  to  that  of  Noricum.  Of  other 
minerals,  cinnabar  (minium)  and  calamine  (cad- 
mium) are  noticed  by  Pliny.  The  white  marble  of 
Luna,  also,  was  extensively  quarried  by  the  Romans, 
and  seems  to  have  been  recognised  as  a superior 
material  for  sculpture  to  any  of  those  derived  from 
Greece. 

IV.  Rivers,  Lakes,  and  Mountains. 

The  configuration  of  Italy  is  unfavourable  to  the 
formation  of  great  rivers.  The  Padus  is  the  only 
stream  which  deserves  to  rank  among  the  principal 
rivers  of  Europe  : even  the  Arnus  and  the  Tiber, 
celebrated  as  are  their  names  in  history,  being  in- 
ferior in  magnitude  to  many  of  the  secondary  streams, 
which  are  mere  tributaries  of  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone, 
or  the  Danube.  In  the  north  of  Italy,  indeed,  the 
rivers  which  flow  from  the  perpetual  snows  of  the 
Alps  are  furnished  with  a copious  and  constant 
supply  of  water;  but  the  greater  part  of  those  which 
have  their  sources  in  the  Apennines,  though  large 
and  formidable  streams  when  swollen  by  heavy  rains 
or  the  snows  of  winter,  dwindle  into  insignificance  at 
other  times,  and  present  but  scanty  streams  of  water 
winding  through  broad  beds  covered  with  stones  and 
shingle.  It  is  only  by  comparison  with  Greece  that 
Italy  (with  the  exception  of  Cisalpine  Gaul)  could 
be  praised  for  its  abundance  of  navigable  rivers. 

The  Padus,  or  Po,  is  by  far  the  most  important 
river  of  Italy,  flowing  from  W.  to  E.  through  the 
very  midst  of  the  great  basin  or  trough  of  Northern 
Italy,  and  receiving,  in  consequence,  from  both  sides, 
all  the  waters  from  the  southern  declivities  of  the 
Alps,  as  well  as  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Apennines.  Hence,  though  its  course  does  not  ex- 
ceed 380  geog.  miles  in  length,  and  the  direct  distance 
from  its  sources  in  the  Mons  Vesulus  (^Mte.  Visa)  to 
its  mouth  in  the  Adriatic  is  only  230  miles,  the 
body  of  water  which  it  brings  down  to  the  sea  is 
very  large.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  as  follows, 
beginning  with  those  on  the  N.  bank,  and  proceeding 
fromW.  toE.  : — (1)  the  Duria  Minor  {DoriaRipa- 
Wa),  which  joins  the  Po  near  Turin  'Augusta  Tauri- 
norum ; (2 ) the  Stura  (Stura) ; (3)  the  Orgus  ( Oreo) , 
(4)  the  Duria  Major,  or  Dora  Baltea  ; (5)  the  Ses- 
sites  (Sesia)\  (6)  the  Ticinus  (Ticino)',  (7)  the 
Lambrus  (Lambro)-,  (8)  the  Addua  (Adda)  ; (9) 
the  Oliius  (Oglio);  (10)  the  Mincius  (3/incio). 
Equally  numerous,  though  less  important  in  volume 
and  magnitude,  are  its  tributaries  from  the  S.  side, 
the  chief  of  which  are  : — (1)  the  Tanarus  (Tanaro), 
flowing  from  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  much  the  most 
considerable  of  the  southern  feeders  of  the  Po  ; (2) 
the  Trebia  (Trebbia)-,  (3)  the  Tarus  (Taro)’,  (4) 
the  Indus  (Enza)-,  (5)  the  Gabellus  (Secchia)  ; 
(6)  the  Scultenna (Panaro) ; (7)  the  Renus  (Reno); 
(8)  the  Vatrenus  (Santerno).  (Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20.) 

The  first  river  wffiich,  descending  from  the  Alps, 
does  not  join  the  Padus,  is  the  Athesis  or  Adige, 
which  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  flows  nearly 
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parallel  with  the  greater  river  for  a distance  of  above 
50  miles.  E.  of  this,  and  flowing  from  the  Alps 
direct  to  the  Adriatic,  come  in  succession,  the  Me- 
doacus  or  Brenta,  the  Plavis  or  Piave,  the  Tila 
vemptus  (Tagliamento),  and  the  Sontius  (Isonzo), 
besides  many  smaller  streams,  which  will  be  noticed 
under  the  article  Venetia. 

Liguria,  S.  of  the  Apennines,  has  very  few  streams 
worthy  of  notice,  the  mountains  here  approaching  so 
close  to  the  coast  as  to  leave  but  a short  course  for 
their  waters.  The  most  considerable  are,  the  Varus 
( Var),  which  forms  the  w^estern  limit  of  the  province; 
the  Rutuba  (Roja),  flowdng  through  the  land  of  the 
Intemelii,  and  the  Macra  (Magra),  which  divides 
Liguria  from  Etruria. 

The  rivers  of  Central  Italy,  as  already  mentioned, 
all  take  their  rise  in  the  Apennines,  or  the  mountain 
groups  dependent  upon  them.  The  two  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  the  Arnus  (Arno)  and  Tiberis 
(Tevere).  The  Amshy  (Serchio),  which  now  pursues 
an  independent  course  to  the  sea  a few  miles  N.  of 
the  Arnus,  was  formerly  a confluent  of  that  river. 

Of  the  smaller  streams  of  Etruria,  which  have  their 
sources  in  the  group  of  hills  that  separate  the  basin 
of  the  Arno  from  that  of  the  Tiber,  the  most  con- 
siderable are  the  Caecina  (Cecina),  the  Umbro 
(Ombrone),  and  the  Arminia  (Fiora).  The  great 
valley  of  the  Tiber,  which  has  a general  southerly 
direction,  from  its  sources  in  the  Apennines  on  the 
confines  of  Etruria  and  Umbria  to  its  mouth  at 
Ostia,  a distance  in  a direct  line  of  140  geog.  miles, 
is  the  most  important  physical  feature  of  Central 
Italy.  That  river  receives  in  its  course  many  tribu- 
tary streams,  but  the  only  ones  which  are  important 
in  a geographical  point  of  view  are  the  Clanis,  the 
Nar,  and  the  Anio.  Of  these  the  Nar  brings  with 
it  the  waters  of  the  Velinus,  a stream  at  least  as 
considerable  as  its  own. 

South  of  the  Tiber  are  the  Liris  (Garigliano  or 
Liri),  which  has  its  sources  in  the  central  Apen- 
nines near  the  lake  Fucinus;  and  the  Vultur- 
Nus  (Volturno),  which  brings  with  it  the  collected 
waters  of  almost  the  whole  of  Samnium,  receiving 
near  Beneventum  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Calbr  -cl 
(Galore),  the  Sabatus  (Sabbato),  and  the  Tamarus^B^I 
(Tamaro).  Both  of  these  rivers  flow  through  the^Bi  I 
plain  of  Campania  to  the  sea:  south  of  that  province*®^!  I 
and  separating  it  from  Lucania,  is  the  Silarus]B|!  I 
(Sele),  which,  with  its  tributaries  the  Calor  (CaZore)^!  j 
and  Tanager  (Negro),  drains  the  western  valleys  of 
the  Lucanian  Apennines.  This  is  the  last  river  of^; 
any  magnitude  that  flows  to  the  western  coast  ofMi  ,, 
Italy:  further  to  the  S.  the  Apennines  approach  soM; 
near  to  the  shore  that  the  streams  which  descend  Jif  [j 
from  them  to  the  sea  are  mere  mountain  torrents  o^M| 
trifling  length  and  size.  One  of  the  most  consider^^fflj  I 
able  of  them  is  the  Laiis  (Lao),  which  forms  the  'Bj ' 
limit  between  Lucania  and  Bruttium.  The  other 
minor  streams  of  those  two  provinces  are  enumerated 
under  their  respective  articles. 

Returning  now  to  the  eastern  or  Adriatic  coast  of 
Italy,  we  find,  as  already  noticed,  a large  number  of 
streams,  descending  from  the  Apennines  to  the  sea, 
but  few  of  them  of  any  great  magnitude,  though  those 
which  have  their  sources  in  the  highest  parts  of  the 
range  are  formidable  torrents  at  particular  seasons  of 
the  year.  Beginning  from  the  frontiers  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  and  proceeding  from  N.  to  S.,  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  rivers  are  : — (1)  the  Ariminus 
(MareccMa);  (2)  the  Crustumius  (Cbreca);  (3)  the 
Fisaurus  (Foglia);  (4)  the  ^letaurus  (Metatiro); 
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(5)  tlie  Aesis  (Esino);  (6)  the  Potentia  (Poienza)-, 
(7)  the  Flusor  ( Chienti) ; (8)  the  Truentus  ( Tronto) ; 
(9)  the  Vomanus  (Fo?«ano);  (10)  the  Aternus 
(A term  or  Pescara');  (11)  the  Sagrus  (^Sangro); 
(12)  the  Trinius  (Trigno)  ; (13)  the  Tifernus 
(Bi/emo);  (14)  the  Frento  (^Fortore);  (15)  the 
Cerbalus  (^Cervaro);  (16)  tlie  Aufidus  {0/anto), 
which  ha,s  much  the  longest  coarse  of  all  the  rivers 
falling  into  the  Adriatic. 

Beyond  this,  not  a single  stream  worthy  of  notice 
flows  to  the  Adriatic ; those  which  have  their  sources 
in  the  central  Apennines  of  Lucania  all  descending 
towaixis  the  Tarentine  gulf;  these  ai-e,  the  Brada- 
nus  (^Bradano),  the  Casuentus  (^Basiento),  the 
Aciris  (^Agr'i),  and  the  Siris  (Sinm).  The  only 
rivers  of  Bruttium  w^orthy  of  mention  are  the  Crathis 
(^Crati)  and  the  Neaethus  (^Neto). 

(The  minor  streams  and  those  noticed  in  history, 
but  of  no  geographical  importance,  are  enumerated 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  several  provinces.) 

The  Italian  lakes  may  be  considered  as  readily 
arranging  themselves  into  three  groups: — 1.  The 
lakes  of  Northern  Italy,  which  are  on  a far  larger 
scale  than  any  of  the  others,  are  all  basins  formed 
by  the  rivers  which  descend  from  the  high  Alps,  and 
the  waters  of  which  are  an-ested  just  at  their  exit 
from  the  mountains.  Hence  they  are,  as  it  were, 
valleys  filled  with  water,  and  are  of  elongated  form  and 
considerable  depth;  while  their  superfluous  waters 
are  carried  off  in  deep  and  copious  streams,  which 
become  some  of  the  principal  feeders  of  the  Po. 
Such  are  the  Lacus  Verbanus  (JLago  Maggiore), 
formed  by  the  Ticinus;  the  Lacus  Larius  0Mgo  di 
Como),  by  the  Addua ; the  Lacus  Sebinus  (JLago 
diseo),  by  the  Ollius;  and  the  Lacus  Benacus  (Aa^o 
di  Garda),  by  the  Hindus.  To  these  Pliny  adds 
I the  Lacus  Eupilis,  from  which  flows  the  Lamber  or 
Lambro,  a very  trifling  sheet  of  water  (Plin.  iii.  19. 
s.  23)  ; while  neither  he,  nor  any  other  ancient 
writer,  mentions  the  Lago  di  Lugano,  situated  be- 
I tween  the  Lake  of  Como  and  Lago  Maggiore, 

\ though  it  is  inferior  in  magnitude  only  to  the  three 
great  lakes.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Gregory  of 
Tours  in  the  6th  century,  under  the  name  of  Cere- 
si  us  Lacus,  an  appellation  probably  ancient,  though 
not  now  found  in  any  earlier  author.  2.  The  lakes 
■ of  Central  Italy  are,  with  few  exceptions,  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  occupy  the  craters  of  long  extinct  vol- 
canoes. Hence  they  are  mostly  of  circular  m*  oval 
1 form,  of  no  great  extent,  and,  not  being  fed  by 
perennial  streams,  either  require  no  natm-al  outlet, 
or  have  their  surplus  waters  carried  off  by  very  in- 
considerable streams.  The  largest  of  these  vol- 
canic lakes  is  the  Lacus  Vulsiniensis,  or  Lago  di 
Bolsena,  in  Southern  Etruria,  a basin  of  about  30 
miles  in  circumference.  Of  similar  character  and 
origin  are,  the  Lacus  Sabatinus  (Lago  di  Brac- 
ciano)  and  Lacus  Ciminus  (Lago  di  Vico),  in  the 
same  district ; the  Lacus  Alban  us  (Lago  d'Alham) 
and  Lacus  Nemoren.si.s  (Lago  di  Nemi),  in  Latium; 
and  the  Lake  Avernus  in  Campania.  3.  Wliolly 
differing  from  the  preceding  are  the  two  most  con- 
siderable lakes  in  this  portion  of  Italy,  the  Lacus 
Tj-asimenus  (Lago  di  Perugia)  and  Lacus  Fucinus 
(Lago  Fucino  or  Lago  di  Celam) ; both  of  which 
are  basins  surrounded  by  hills  or  mountains,  leaving 
no  natural  outlet  for  their  waters,  but  wholly  un- 
connected with  volcanic  agency. 

The  mountains  of  Italy  belong  almost  exclusively 
either  to  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps,  which  bounds  it 
on  the  N.,  or  to  that  of  the  Apennines.  The  prin- 
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cipal  summits  of  the  latter  range  have  been  already 
noticed  under  the  article  Apenninus.  The  few  out- 
lying or  detached  summits,  which  do  not  properly  be- 
long to  the  Apennines  are  : — (1)  the  Monte  Amiata 
or  Monte  di  Santa  Flora,  in  the  heart  of  Etruria, 
which  rises  to  a height  of  5794  feet  above  the  sea  ; 
(2)  the  Hons  Ciminus,  a volcanic  group  of  very 
inferior  elevation  ; (3)  the  Hons  Albanus,  rising 
to  above  3000  feet ; (4)  the  Hons  Vesuvius,  in 
Campania,  attaining  between  3000  and  4000  feet  ; 
(5)  the  Hons  VuLTuit,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Apennines,  which  measures  4433  feet:  and  (6)  the 
Hons  Garganus,  an  isolated  mass,  but  geologically 
connected  with  the  Apennines,  while  all  the  pre- 
ceding are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  therefore  geo- 
logically, as  well  as  geographically,  distinct  from 
the  neighbouring  Apennines. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  two  isolated  mountain 
promontories  of  the  Hons  Argentaidus  (Monte  Ar- 
gentaro)  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  and  Hons  Circeius 
(Monte  Circello)  on  that  of  Latium, — both  of  them 
rising  like  rocky  islands,  joined  to  the  mainland 
only  by  low  strips  of  alluvial  soil. 

IV.  Ethnography  of  Ancient  Italy. 

The  inquiiy  into  the  origin  and  affinities  of  the 
different  races  which  peopled  the  Italian  peninsula 
before  it  fell  altogether  under  the  dominion  of  Borne, 
and  the  national  relations  of  the  different  tribes  with 
which  the  rising  republic  came  successively  into  con- 
tact, is  a problem  which  has  more  or  less  attracted 
the  attention  of  scholars  ever  since  the  revival  of 
letters.  But  it  is  especially  of  late  years  that  the 
impulse  given  to  comparative  philology,  combined 
with  the  spirit  of  historical  criticism,  has  directed 
their  researches  to  this  subject.  Yet,  after  all  that 
has  been  written  on  it,  from  the  time  of  Niebuhr  to 
the  present  day,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  still 
enveloped  in  great  obscurity.  The  scantiness  of  the 
monuments  that  remain  to  us  of  the  languages  of 
these  different  nations ; the  various  and  contradictory 
statements  of  ancient  authors  concerning  them;  and 
the  uncertainty,  even  with  regard  to  the  most  ap- 
parently authentic  of  these  statements,  on  what 
authority  they  were  really  founded ; combine  to  em- 
barrass our  inquiries,  and  lead  us  to  mistrust  our  con- 
clusions. It  will  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of 
an  article  like  the  present,  to  enter  fully  into  the 
discussion  of  these  topics,  or  examine  the  arguments 
that  have  been  brought  forward  by  different  writers 
upon  the  subject.  All  that  can  be  attempted  is  to 
give  such  a summary  view  of  the  most  probable  re- 
sults, as  will  assist  the  student  in  forming  a con- 
nected idea  of  the  whole  subject,  and  enable  him  to 
follow  with  advantage  the  researches  of  other  writers. 
Many  of  the  particular  points  here  briefly  referred  to 
will  be  more  fully  investigated  in  the  several  articles 
of  the  different  regions  and  races  to  which  they  re- 
late. 

Leaving  out  of  view  for  the  present  the  inhabitants 
of  Northern  Italy,  the  Gauls,  Ligurians,  and  Veneti, 
the  different  nations  of  the  peninsula  may  be  grouped 
under  five  heads: — (1)  the  Pelasgians;  (2)  the  Os- 
cans;  (3)  the  Sabellians;  (4)  the  Umbrians;  (5)  the 
Etruscans. 

1.  Pelasgians. — All  ancient  writers  concur  in 
ascribing  a Pelasgic  origin  to  many  of  the  most 
ancient  tribes  of  Italy,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  a large  part  of  the  population  of  the 
peninsula  was  really  of  Pela.sgic  race,  that  is  to  say, 
that  it  belonged  to  the  same  great  nation  or  family 
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which  formed  the  original  population  of  Greece,  as 
well  as  that  of  Epirus  and  Macedonia,  and  of  a part 
at  least  of  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor.  The  statements 
and  arguments  upon  which  this  inference  is  based 
are  more  fully  discussed  under  the  article  Pe- 
LASGi.  It  may  here  suffice  to  say  that  the  general 
fact  is  put  forward  prominently  by  Dionysius  and 
Strabo,  and  has  been  generally  adopted  by  modem 
writers  from  Niebuhr  downwards.  The  Pelasgian 
population  of  Italy  appears  in  historical  times  prin- 
cipally, and  in  its  unmixed  form  solely,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula.  But  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  it  had,  as  was  reported  by  traditions 
still  current  in  the  days  of  the  earliest  histoidans, 
at  one  time  extended  much  more  widely,  and  that 
the  Pelasgian  tribes  had  been  gradually  pressed 
towards  the  south  by  the  successively  advancing 
•waves  of  population,  which  appear  under  the  name  of 
the  Oscans  or  Ausonians,  and  the  Sabellians.  At 
the  time  when  the  first  Greek  colonies  were  esta- 
blished in  Southern  Italy,  the  whole  of  the  countiy 
subsequently  known  as  Lucania  and  Bruttium  was 
occupied  by  a people  whom  the  Greeks  called  Oeno- 
TRiANS  (OtvoiTpoi),  and  ■who  are  generally  repre- 
sented as  a Pelasgic  race.  Indeed  we  learn  that  the 
colonists  themselves  continued  to  call  this  people, 
■whom  they  had  reduced  to  a state  of  serfdom,  Pe- 
lasgi.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  XTos.)  We  find,  however, 
traces  of  the  tradition  that  this  part  of  Italy  was  at 
one  time  peopled  by  a tribe  called  SicuLi,  who  are 
represented  as  passing  over  from  thence  into  the 
island  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Sicily,  and 
where  alone  they  are  found  in  historical  times. 
[Sicilia.]  Tlie  name  of  these  Siculi  is  found  also 
in  connection  with  the  earliest  population  of  Latium 
[Latium]:  both  there  and  in  Oenotria  they  are 
represented  by  some  authorities  as  a branch  of  the 
Pelasgic  race,  while  others  regard  them  as  a distinct 
people.  In  the  latter  case  we  have  no  clue  whatever 
to  their  origin  or  national  affinities. 

Next  to  the  Oenotrians  come  the  Messapians  or 
lapygians,  who  are  represented  by  the  Greek  legends 
and  traditions  as  of  Pelasgic  or  Greek  descent:  and 
there  seem  reasonable  grounds  for  assuming  that  the 
conclusion  was  correct,  though  no  value  can  be  at- 
tached to  the  mythical  legends  connected  with  it  by 
the  logographers  and  early  Greek  historians.  The 
tribes  to  whom  a Pelasgic  origin  is  thus  assigned 
are,  the  Messapians  and  Salentines,  in  the  lapygian 
peninsula;  and  the  Peucetians  and  Daunians,  in  the 
country  called  by  the  Komans  Apulia.  A strong 
confirmation  of  the  inference  derived  in  this  case  from 
other  authorities  is  found  in  the  traces  still  re- 
maining of  the  Messapian  dialect,  which  appears  to 
have  borne  a close  affinity  to  Greek,  and  to  have 
differed  from  it  only  in  much  the  same  degree  as  the 
Macedonian  and  other  cognate  dialects.  (Mommsen, 
Unter  Italische  Dialektm^  pp.  41 — 98.) 

It  is  far  more  difficult  to  trace  with  any  security 
the  Pelasgic  population  of  Central  Italy,  where  it 
appears  to  have  been  very  early  blended  with  other 
national  elements,  and  did  not  anywhere  subsist  in 
an  unmingled  form  within  the  period  of  historical 
record.  But  various  as  have  been  the  theories  and 
suggestions  with  regard  to  the  population  of  Etruria, 
there  seems  to  be  good  ground  for  assuming  that 
one  important  element,  both  of  the  people  and  lan- 
guage,  was  Pelasgic,  and  that  this  element  was  pre- 
dominant in  the  southern  part  of  Etruria,  while  it 
was  more  feeble,  and  had  been  comparatively  effaced 
in  the  more  northern  districts.  [Etkcria.]  The 
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very  name  of  Tyrrhenians,  universally  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria,  appears  indis- 
solubly connected  with  that  of  Pelasgians  ; and  the 
evidence  of  language  affords  some  curious  and  in- 
teresting facts  in  corroboration  of  the  same  view. 
(Donaldson,  Varronianus,  2d  edit.  pp.  IGG — 170  ; 
Lepsius,  Tyrrhen.  Pelasger^  pp.  40 — 43.) 

If  the  Pelasgic  element  was  thus  prevalent  in 
Southern  Etruria,  it  might  naturally  be  expected 
that  its  existence  would  be  traceable  in  Latium  also; 
and  accordingly  we  find  abundant  evidence  that  one 
of  the  component  ingredients  in  the  population  of 
Latium  was  of  Pelasgic  extraction,  though  this  did 
not  subsist  within  the  historical  period  in  a separate 
form,  but  was  already  indissolubly  blended  with  the 
other  elements  of  the  Latin  nationality.  [Latium.] 
The  evidence  of  the  Latin  language,  as  pointed  out 
by  Niebuhr,  in  itself  indicates  the  combination  of 
a Greek  or  Pelasgic  race  with  one  of  a different 
origin,  and  closely  akin  to  the  other  nations  which 
we  find  predominant  in  Central  Italy,  the  Umbrians, 
Oscans,  and  Sabines. 

There  seems  to  be  also  sufficient  proof  that  a Pe- 
lasgic or  Tyrrhenian  population  was  at  an  early  period 
settled  along  the  coasts  of  Campania,  and  was  pro- 
bably at  one  time  conterminous  and  connected  with 
that  of  Lucania,  or  Oenotria;  but  the  notices  of  these 
Tyrrhenian  settlements  are  rendered  obscure  and 
confused  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Greeks  ap- 
plied the  same  name  of  Tyrrhenians  to  the  Etrus- 
cans, who  subsequently  made  themselves  masters 
for  some  time  of  the  whole  of  this  country.  [Cam- 
pania.] 

The  notices  of  any  Pelasgic  population  in  the  in- 
terior of  Central  Italy  are  so  few  and  vague  as  to  be 
scarcely  worthy  of  investigation;  but  the  traditions 
collected  by  Dionysius  from  the  early  Greek  his- 
torians distinctly  represent  them  as  having  been  at 
one  time  settled  in  Northern  Italy,  and  especially 
point  to  Spina  on  tlie  Adriatic  as  a Pelasgic  city. 
(Dionys.  i.  17 — 21 ; Strab.  v.  p.  214.)  Nevertheless 
it  hardly  appears  probable  that  this  Pelasgic  race 
formed  a permanent  part  of  the  population  of  those 
regions.  The  traditions  in  question  are  more  fully 
investigated  under  the  article  Pelasgi.  There  is 
some  evidence  also,  though  very  vague  and  in- 
definite, of  the  existence  of  a Pelasgic  population  on 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  especially  on  the  shores  of 
Picenum.  (These  notices  are  collected  by  Niebuhr, 
vol.  i.  pp.  49,  50,  and  are  discussed  under  Pice- 
num.) 

2.  Oscans.  — At  a very  early  period,  and  cer- 
tainly before  the  commencement  of  historical  record, 
a considerable  portion  of  Central  Italy  appears  to 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  a people  who  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  Opicans,  and  by  the  Latins 
Oscans,  and  whom  we  are  led  to  identify  also  with 
the  Ausonians  [Ausones]  of  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Aui'uncans  of  Roman  writers.  From  them  was 
derived  the  name  of  Opicia  or  Opica,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  usual  appellation,  in  the  days  both 
of  Thucydides  and  Aristotle,  for  the  central  portion 
of  the  peninsula,  or  the  country  north  of  what  was 
then  called  Italy.  (Thuc.  vi.  4 ; Arist.  Pol.  vii.  1 0.) 
All  the  earliest  authorities  concur  in  representing 
the  Opicans  as  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Campania, 
and  they  were  still  in  possession  of  that  fertile  dis- 
trict when  the  Greek  colonies  were  planted  there. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  242.)  We  find  also  statements,  which 
have  every  character  of  authenticity,  that  this  same 
people  then  occupied  the  mountainous  region  after- 
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wai*ds  called  Samnium,  until  they  were  expelled,  or 
leather  subdued,  by  the  Sabine  colonists,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Samnites.  (Id.  v.  p.  250.) 
[Samnium.]  Whether  they  were  more  widely  ex- 
tended we  have  no  positive  evidence;  but  there  seems 
a strong  presumption  that  they  had  already  spread 
themselves  through  the  neighbouring  districts  of 
Italy.  Thus  the  Hirpini,  who  are  represented  as  a 
Samnite  or  Sabellian  colony,  in  all  probability  found 
an  Oscan  population  established  in  that  country,  as 
did  the  Samnites  proper  in  the  more  northern  pro- 
vince. There  are  also  strong  arguments  for  re- 
garding the  Volscians  as  of  Oscan  race,  as  well  as 
their  neighbours  and  inseparable  allies  the  Aequians. 
(Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  pp.  70 — 73;  Donaldson,  Varro- 
nianits,  pp.  4,  5.)  It  was  probably  also  an  Oscan 
Udbe  that  was  settled  in  the  highlands  of  the  Apen- 
nines about  Keate,  and  which  from  thence  descended 
into  the  plains  of  Latium,  and  constituted  one  im- 
portant element  of  the  Latin  nation.  [Latium.] 
It  is  certain  that,  if  that  people  was,  as  already 
mentioned,  in  pai-t  of  Pelasgic  origin,  it  contained 
also  a very  strong  admixture  of  a non-Pelasgic 
race : and  the  analogy  of  language  leads  us  to  derive 
tliis  latter  element  from  the  Oscan.  (Donaldson,  l.c.') 
Indeed  the  extant  monuments  of  the  Oscan  lan- 
guage are  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  bore  a very  close 
relation  to  the  oldest  form  of  the  Latin;  and  Niebuhr 
justly  remarks,  that,  had  a single  book  in  the  Oscan 
language  been  preserved,  we  should  have  had  little 
difficulty  in  deciphering  it.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p,  68.) 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  relation 
which  this  primitive  Oscan  race  bore  to  the  Sabines 
or  Sabellians.  The  latter  are  represented  as  con- 
querors, making  themselves  masters  of  the  countries 
previously  occupied  by  the  Oscans;  but,  both  in 
Samnium  and  Campania,  we  know  that  the  language 
spoken  in  historical  times,  and  even  long  after  the 
Roman  conquest,  was  still  called  Oscan;  and  we 
even  find  the  Samnites  carrying  the  same  language 
with  them,  as  they  gradually  extended  their  con- 
quests, into  the  furthest  recesses  of  Bruttium.  (Fest. 
s.  V.  BUingties  Bi'utates,  p.  35.)  There  seems  little 
doubt  that  the  Samnite  conquerors  were  a com- 
paratively small  body  of  warriors,  who  readily  adopted 
the  language  of  the  people  whom  they  subdued,  like 
the  Normans  in  France,  and  the  Lombards  in 
Northern  Italy.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  67.)  But,  at 
the  same  time,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  the  language  of  the  Sabines  themselves, 
and  therefore  that  of  the  conquering  Sabellian  race, 
was  not  radically  distinct  from  that  of  the  Oscans, 
but  that  they  were  in  fact  cognate  dialects,  and  that 
the  two  nations  were  members  of  the  same  family 
or  race.  The  questions  concerning  the  Oscan  lan- 
guage, so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us  from  existing  monu- 
ments, are  more  fully  adverted  to  under  the  article 
Osci*;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  such 
monuments  are  of  a comparatively  late  period,  and 
represent  only  the  Sabello-Oscan,  or  the  language 
spoken  by  the  combined  people,  long  after  the  two 
races  had  been  blended  into  one  ; and  that  we  are 
almost  wholly  without  the  means  of  distinguishing 
what  portion  was  derived  from  the  one  source  or  the 
other. 


* See  also  Mommsen,  Oskische  Studien,  8vo. 
Berlin,  1845,  and  Nachtrdge,  Berl.  1846,  and  his 
Unter  Italischen  Dialekte,  Leipzig,  1850,  pp.  99 — 
316;  Klenze,  PhUologische  Ahhandlungm,  8vo. 
Berlin,  1839. 
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3.  The  Sabellians. — This  name,  which  i.s 
sometimes  used  by  ancient  writers  as  synonymous 
with  that  of  the  Sabines,  sometimes  to  designate  the 
Samnites  in  particular  (Flin.  iii.  12.  s.  17  ; Virgil, 
Georg,  ii.  167  ; Hor.  Sat.  i.  9.  29,  ii.  1.  36 ; Hein- 
dorf.  ad  loc  ),  is  commonly  adopted  by  modern  his- 
torians as  a general  appellation,  including  the  Sabines 
and  all  those  races  or  tribes  which,  according  to  the 
distinct  tradition  of  antiquity,  derived  their  origin 
from  them.  These  traditions  are  of  a very  different 
character  from  most  of  those  transmitted  to  us,  and 
have  apparently  every  claim  to  be  received  as  histo- 
rical. And  though  we  have  no  means  of  fixing  the 
date  of  the  migrations  to  which  they  refer,  it  seems 
certain  that  these  cannot  be  carried  back  to  a very 
remote  age ; but  that  the  Sabellian  races  had  not 
very  long  been  established  in  the  extensive  regions 
of  Central  Italy,  where  we  find  them  in  the  historical 
period.  Their  extension  still  further  to  the  S.  be- 
longs distinctly  to  the  historical  age,  and  did  not 
take  place  till  long  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Greek  colonies  in  Southern  Italy. 

The  Sabines,  properly  so  called,  had  their  original 
abodes,  according  to  Cato  (op.  Dionys.  ii.  49),  in  the 
lofty  ranges  of  the  central  Apennines  and  the  upland 
valleys  about  Amiternum.  It  was  from  thence  that, 
descending  towards  the  western  sea,  they  first  began 
to  press  upon  the  Aborigines,  an  Oscan  race,  whom 
they  expelled  from  the  valleys  about  Keate,  and  thus 
gradually  extended  themselves  into  the  country 
which  they  inhabited  under  the  Romans,  and  which 
still  preserves  its  ancient  name  of  La  Sabina.  But, 
while  the  nation  itself  had  thus  shifted  its  quarters 
nearer  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  it  had  sent  out  at 
different  periods  colonies  or  bodies  of  emigrants, 
which  had  established  themselves  to  the  E.  and  S. 
of  their  original  abodes.  Of  these,  the  most  powerful 
and  celebrated  were  the  Samnites  (Sauj/trai),  a people 
who  are  universally  represented  by  ancient  historians 
as  descended  from  the  Sabines  (Strab.  v.  p.  250 ; 
Fest.  V.  Samnites  ; Van*.  L.  L.  vii.  § 29)  ; and  this 
tradition,  in  itself  sufficiently  trustworthy,  derive.^ 
the  strongest  confirmation  from  the  fact  already  no- 
ticed, that  the  Romans  applied  the  name  of  Sabelli 
(obviously  only  another  form  of  Sabin  i)  to  both  na- 
tions indiscriminately.  It  is  even  probable  that  the 
Samnites  called  themselves  Sabini,  or  Savini,  for  the 
Oscan  name  “Safinim”  is  found  on  coins  stmck 
during  the  Social  War,  which  in  all  probability  be- 
long to  the  Samnites,  and  certainly  not  to  the  Sa- 
bines proper.  Equally  distinct  and  uniform  are  the 
testimonies  to  the  Sabine  origin  of  the  Piceni  or 
Picentes  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18  ; Strab.  v.  p.  240),  who 
are  found  in  historical  times  in  possession  of  the 
fertile  district  of  Picenum,  extending  from  the  cen- 
tral chain  of  the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic.  The 
Peligni  also,  as  we  learn  from  the  evidence  of  their 
native  poet  (Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  95),  claimed  to  be  of 
Sabine  descent;  and  the  same  may  fairly  be  as 
sumed  with  regard  to  the  Vestini,  a tribe  whom  we 
find  in  historical  times  occupying  the  very  valleys 
which  are  represented  as  the  original  abodes  of  the 
Sabines.  We  know  nothing  historically  of  the  origh;!. 
of  this  people,  any  more  than  of  their  neighbours  the 
Marrucini ; but  we  find  them  both  associated  so 
frequently  with  the  Peligni  and  the  Marsi,  that  it  is 
probable  the  four  constituted  a common  league  or 
confederation,  and  this  in  itself  raises  a presumption 
that  they  were  kindred  races.  Cato  already  re- 
marked, and  w'ithout  doubt  correctly,  that  the  name 
of  the  Marrucini  was  directly  derived  from  that  of 
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the  Marsi  (Cato,  ap.  Priscian.  ix.  9)  ; and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  same  relation  subsisted  be- 
tween the  two  nations ; but  we  are  wholly  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Marsi  themselves. 
Several  circumstances,  however,  combine  to  render  it 
probable  that  they  were  closely  connected  with  the 
Sabines,  but  whether  as  a distinct  offset  from  that 
people,  or  that  the  two  proceeded  from  one  common 
stock,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  [Marsi.] 
The  Frentani,  on  the  other  hand,  are  generally  re- 
presented as  a Samnite  race ; indeed,  both  they  and 
the  Hirpini  were  so  closely  connected  with  the  Sam- 
nites,  that  they  are  often  considered  as  forming  only 
a part  of  that  people,  though  at  other  times  they 
figure  as  independent  and  separate  nations.  But 
the  traditions  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Hirpini  and  the  origin  of  their  name  [Hirpini], 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  the  result  of  a sepa- 
rate migration,  subsequent  to  that  of  the  body  of 
the  Samnites.  South  of  the  Hirpini,  again,  the  Lu- 
canians  are  universally  described  as  a Samnite  co- 
lony, or  rather  a branch  of  the  Samnites,  who  ex- 
tended their  conquering  arms  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  country  called  by  the  Greeks  Oenotria,  and 
thus  came  into  direct  collision  with  the  Greek  colo- 
nies on  the  southern  coasts  of  Italy.  [Magna 
Graecia.]  At  the  height  of  their  power  the  Lu- 
canians  even  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Brut- 
tian  peninsula ; and  the  subsequent  revolt  of  the 
Bruttii  did  not  clear  that  country  of  these  Sabellian 
invaders,  the  Bruttian  people  being  apparently  a 
mixed  population,  made  up  of  the  Lucanian  con- 
querors and  their  Oenotrian  serfs.  [Bruttii.] 
While  the  Samnites  and  their  Lucanian  progeny  were 
thus  extending  their  power  on  the  S.  to  the  Sicilian 
strait,  they  did  not  omit  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  fertile  plains  of  Campania,  which,  together 
with  the  flourishing  cities  of  Capua  and  Cumae,  fell 
into  their  hands  between  440  and  420  B.  c.  [Cam- 
pania.] 

The  dominion  of  the  Sabellian  race  was  thus  esta- 
blished from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ancona  to  the 
southem  extremity  of  Bruttium  ; but  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  throughout  this  wide  extent  the  popu- 
lation was  become  essentially,  or  even  mainly,  Sa- 
bellian. That  people  appears  rather  to  have  been  a 
race  of  conquering  warriors ; but  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  became  blended  with  the  Oscan  popula- 
tions that  they  found  previously  established  in  some 
parts  at  least  of  the  countries  they  subdued,  seems 
to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  very 
wide  difference  between  the  two.  Even  in  Samnium 
itself  (which  probably  formed  their  stronghold,  and 
where  they  were  doubtless  more  numerous  in  pro- 
portion) we  know  that  they  adopted  the  Oscan  lan- 
guage ; and  that,  while  the  Romans  speak  of  the 
people  and  their  territory  as  Sabellian,  they  designate 
their  speech  as  Oscan.  (Liv.  viii.  1,  x.  19,  20.)  In 
like  manner,  we  know  that  the  Lucanian  invaders 
carried  with  them  the  same  language  into  the  wilds 
of  Bruttium ; where  the  double  origin  of  the  people 
was  shown  at  a late  period  by  their  continuing  to 
speak  both  Greek  and  Oscan.  (Fes*t.  p.  35.)  The 
relations  between  these  Sabellian  conquerors  and  the 
Oscan  inhabitants  of  Central  Italy  render  it,  on  the 
whole  probable,  that  the  two  nations  were  only 
branches  from  one  common  stock  (Niebuhr,  vol,  i. 
p.  104),  related  to  one  another  very  much  like  the 
Nonnans,  Danes,  and  Saxons.  Of  the  language  of" 
the  Sabines  themselves  we  have  unfortunately  scarcely  | 
any  remains  : but  there  are  some  words  quoted  by  an-  ' 
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cient  .authors  as  being  at  once  Sabine  and  Oscan  ; and 
Varro  (himself  a native  of  Reatc)  bears  distinct  tes- 
timony to  a connection  between  the  two.  (Varr. 
L.  L.  vii.  § 28,  ed.  Muller.)  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  evidences  that  the  Sabine  language  had 
considerable  affinity  with  the  Umbrian  (Donaldson, 
Varron.  p.  8);  and  this  was  probably  the  reason 
why  Zenodotus  of  Troezen  («/>.  Dionps.  ii.  49)  de- 
rived the  Sabines  from  an  Umbrian  stock.  But,  in 
fact,  the  Umbrian  and  Oscan  languages  were  them- 
selves by  no  means  so  distinct  as  to  exclude  the 
supposition  that  the  Sabine  dialect  may  have  been 
intennediate  between  the  two,  and  have  partaken 
largely  of  the  characters  of  botli. 

4.  Umbrians. — The  general  tradition  of  anti- 
quity appears  to  have  fixed  upon  the  Umbrians  as 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  races  inhabiting  the 
Italian  peninsula.  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19  ; Flor.  i.  17 ; 
Dionys.  i.  19.)  We  are  expressly  told  that  at  the 
earliest  period  of  which  any  memory  was  preseiwed, 
they  occupied  not  only  the  district  where  we  find 
them  in  historical  times,  but  the  greater  part  of 
Etruria  also ; while,  across  the  Apennines,  they  held 
the  fertile  plains  (subsequently  wrested  from  them 
by  the  Etruscans  and  the  Gauls)  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ravenna  to  that  of  Ancona,  and  appa- 
rently a large  part  of  I’icenum  also.  Thus,  at  this 
time,  the  Umbrians  extended  from  the  Adriatic  to 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  and  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Padus  nearly  to  those  of  the  Tiber.  Of  their  oidgln 
or  national  affinities  we  learn  but  little  from  ancient 
authors ; a notion  appears  to  have  arisen  among  the 
Romans  at  a late  period,  though  not  alluded  to  by 
any  writer  of  authority,  that  they  were  a Celtic  or 
Gaulish  race  (Solin.  2.  § 11  ^ Serv.  ad  Aen.  xii.  753; 
Isidor.  Orig.  ix.  2),  and  this  view  has  been  adopted 
by  many  modern  authors.  (Walckenaer,  Geogr.  des 
Gaules,  vol.  i.  p.  10  ; Thierry,  Hist,  des  Gaulois, 
vol.  i.)  But,  in  this  instance,  we  have  a much  safer 
guide  in  the  still  extant  remains  of  the  Umbrian 
language,  preserved  to  us  in  the  celebrated  Tabulae 
Eugubinae  [Iguvium]  ; and  the  researches  of  mo- 
dern philologers,  which  have  been  of  late  years  espe- 
cially directed  to  that  interesting  monument,  have 
sufficiently  proved  that  it  has  no  such  close  affinity 
with  the  Celtic  as  to  lead  us  to  derive  the  Umbrians 
from  a Gaulish  stock.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
inquiries  have  fully  established  the  existence  of  a 
general  resemblance  between  the  Umbrian,  Oscan, 
and  oldest  Latin  languages  ; a resemblance  not  con- 
fined to  particular  words,  but  extending  to  the  gram- 
matical forms,  and  the  whole  structure  of  the  lan- 
guage. Hence  we  are  fairly  warranted  in  concluding 
that  the  Umbrians,  Oscans,  and  Latins  (one  im- 
portant element  of  the  nation  at  least),  as  well  as 
the  Sabines  and  their  descendants,  were  only  branches 
of  one  race,  belonging,  not  merely  to  the  same  great 
family  of  the  Indo-Teutonic  nations,  but  to  the  same 
subdivision  of  that  family.  The  Umbrian  may  very 
probably  have  been,  as  believed  by  the  Romans,  the 
most  ancient  branch  of  these  kindred  tribes ; and 
its  language  would  thus  bear  much  the  same  rela- 
tion to  Latin  and  the  later  Oscan  dialects  that 
Moeso-Gothic  does  to  the  several  Teutonic  tongues. 
(Donaldson,  Varron.  pp.  78,  104,  105;  Schwegler, 
RdmiscJie  Geschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  176.) 

5.  Etruscans. — While  there  is  good  reason  to 
suppose  a general  and  even  close  affinity  between  the 
nations  of  Central  Italy  which  have  just  been  re- 
viewed, there  are  equally  strong  grounds  for  re- 
garding the  Etruscan.s  as  a people  of  wholly  dif- 
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ferent  i*ace  and  origin  from  those  by  which  they  were 
sun-ounded.  This  strongly  marked  distinctness  from 
the  other  Italian  races  appears  to  have  been  recog- 
nised both  by  Roman  and  Greek  writers.  Dionysius 
even  affirms  that  the  Etruscans  did  not  resemble, 
either  in  language  or  manners,  any  other  people 
whatsoever  (Dionys.  i.  30);  and,  however  we  may 
question  the  genemlity  of  this  assertion,  the  fact  in 
regard  to  their  language  seems  to  be  borae  out  by 
the  still  existing  remains  of  it.  The  various  theories 
that  have  been  proposed  concerning  their  origin,  and 
the  views  of  modern  philologers  in  regard  to  their 
language,  are  more  fully  discussed  under  the  article 
Etruria.  It  may  suffice  here  to  state  that  two 
points  may  be  considered  as  fairly  established:  — 
1.  That  a considerable  part  of  the  population  of 
Etruria,  and  especially  of  the  more  southern  portions 
of  that  country,  w^as  (as  already  mentioned)  of  Pe- 
lasgic  extraction,  and  continued  to  speak  a dialect 
closely  akin  to  the  Greek.  2.  That,  besides  this, 
there  existed  in  Etruria  a people  (probably  a con- 
quering race)  of  w'holly  different  origin,  who  were 
the  proper  Etruscans  or  Tuscans,  bat  who  called 
themselves  Ra.sena;  and  that  this  race  w'as  wholly 
distinct  from  the  other  nations  of  Central  Italy. 
As  to  the  ethnical  affinities  of  this  pure  Etruscan 
race,  we  ai-e  almost  as  much  in  the  dark  as  was 
Dionysius;  but  recent  philological  inquiries  appear 
to  have  established  the  fact  that  it  may  be  referred 
to  the  same  great  family  of  the  Indo-Teutonic  na- 
tions, though  widely  separated  from  all  the  other 
branches  of  that  family  which  we  find  settled  in 
Italy.  There  are  not  wanting,  indeed,  evidences  of 
many  points  of  contact  and  similarity,  wdth  the 
Umbrians  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Pelasgians  on 
the  other;  but  it  is  probable  that  these  are  no  more 
than  would  naturally  result  from  their  close  juxta- 
position, and  that  mixtui-e  of  the  different  races 
which  had  certainly  taken  place  to  a large  extent 
before  the  period  from  which  all  our  extant  monu- 
ments are  derived.  It  may,  indeed,  reasonably  be 
assumed,  that  the  Umbrians,  who  appear  to  have 
been  at  one  time  in  possession  of  the  greater  part,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  Etruria,  would  never  be  altogether 
expelled,  and  that  there  must  always  have  remained, 
especially  in  the  N.  and  E.,  a subject  population 
of  Umbrian  race,  as  there  was  in  the  more  southern 
districts  of  Pelasgian. 

* The  statement  of  Livy,  which  represents  the 
Ehaetians  as  of  the  same  race  with  the  Etruscans 
I (v.  33),  even  if  its  accuracy  be  admitted,  throws 

I but  little  light  on  the  national  affinities  of  the  latter; 

for  we  know,  in  fact,  nothing  of  the  Rhaetians,  either 
i as  to  their  language  or  origin. 

It  only  remains  to  advert  briefly  to  the  several 
branches  of  the  population  of  Northern  Italy.  Of 
these,  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  important  were 
! the  Gauls,  who  gave  to  the  whole  basin  of  the  Po 
the  name  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  They  were  universally 
admitted  to  be  of  the  same  race  with  the  Gauls  who 
inhabited  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps,  and  their 
migration  and  settlement  in  Italy  w'ere  referred  by 
the  Roman  historians  to  a comparatively  recent 
period.  The  history  of  these  is  fully  given  under 
Galma  Cisalpina.  Adjoining  the  Gauls  on  the 
SVV.,  both  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  as  well  as  of  the 
Maritime  Alps  and  a part  of  the  plain  of  the  Po, 
were  occupied  by  the  Ligurians,  a people  as  to 
whose  national  affinities  we  are  almost  wholly  in  the 
dark.  [Liguria.]  It  is  certain,  however,  from 
tlie  positive  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  that  they 
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were  a distinct  race  from  the  Gauls  (Strab.  ii.  p.  1 28), 
and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  they  were  established 
in  Northern  Italy  long  before  the  Gallic  invasion. 
Nor  were  they  by  any  means  confined  to  the  part  of 
Italy  which  ultimately  retained  their  name.  At  a 
very  early  period  we  learn  that  they  occupied  the 
whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  frontiers  of  Etruria,  and  the 
Greek  writers  unifoiTnly  speak  of  the  people  who 
occupied  the  neighbourhood  of  ISIassilia,  or  the  modern 
Provence,  as  Ligurians,  and  not  Gauls.  (Strab.  iv. 
p.  203.)  At  the  same  period,  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  more  widely  spread  also  in  the  basin  of 
the  Po  than  we  find  them  when  they  appear  in 
Roman  history.  At  that  time  the  Taurini,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  were  the  most  northern  of 
the  Ligurian  tribes ; while  S.  of  the  Padus  they  ex- 
tended probably  as  far  as  the  Trebia.  Along  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  they  possessed  in  the 
time  of  Polybius  the  whole  country  as  far  as  Pisae 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Arnus,  while  they  held  the 
fastnesses  of  the  Apennines  as  far  to  the  E.  as  the 
frontiers  of  the  Arretine  territory.  (Pol.  ii.  16.) 
It  was  not  till  a later  period  that  the  Macra  became 
the  established  boundary  between  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Liguria  and  that  of  Etruria. 

Bordering  on  the  Gauls  on  the  E.,  and  separated 
from  them  by  the  river  Athesis  (^Adige'),  w'ere  the 
Veneti,  a people  of  whom  wre  are  distinctly  told  that 
their  language  was  different  from  that  of  the  Gauls 
(Pol.  ii.  17),  but  of  whom,  as  of  the  Ligurians,  we 
know  rather  what  they  were  not,  than  what  they 
were.  The  most  probable  hypothesis  is,  that  they 
were  an  Illyrian  race  (Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen,  p.  251 ), 
and  there  is  good  reason  for  referring  their  neigh- 
bours the  IsTRiANS  to  the  same  stock.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Carni,  a mountain  tribe  in  the 
extreme  NE.  of  Italy,  who  immediately  bordered 
both  on  the  Venetians  and  Istrians,  were  more  pro- 
bably a Celtic  race  [Carni]. 

Another  name  which  we  meet  with  in  this  part 
of  Italy  is  that  of  the  Euganei,  a people  who  had 
dwindled  into  insignificance  in  historical  times, 
but  whom  Livy  describes  as  once  great  and  power- 
ful, and  occupying  the  whole  tracts  from  the  Alps 
to  the  sea.  (Liv.  i.  1.)  Of  their  national  affinities 
we  know  nothing.  It  is  possible  that  where  Livy 
speaks  of  other  Alpine  races  besides  the  Rhaetians, 
as  being  of  common  origin  with  the  Etruscans  (v. 
33),  that  he  had  the  Euganeans  in  view;  but  this 
is  mere  conjecture.  He  certainly  seems  to  have  re- 
garded them  as  distinct  both  from  the  Venetians 
and  Gauls,  and  as  a more  ancient  people  in  Italy 
than  either  of  those  races. 

V.  History. 

The  history  of  ancient  Italy  is  for  the  most  part 
inseparably  connected  with  that  of  Rome,  and  cannot 
be  considered  apart  from  it.  It  is  impossible  here 
to  attempt  to  give  even  an  outline  of  that  history; 
but  it  may  be  useful  to  the  student  to  present  at  one 
view  a brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
arms,  and  the  period  at  which  the  several  nations  of 
Italy  successively  fell  under  their  yoke,  as  well  as 
the  measures  by  which  they  were  gi'adually  con- 
solidated into  one  homogeneous  whole,  in  the  form 
that  Italy  assumed  under  the  rule  of  Augustus. 
The  few  facts  known  to  us  concerning  the  history 
of  the  several  nations,  before  their  conquest  by  the 
Romans,  will  be  found  in  their  respective  articles; 
that  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Southern  Italy,  and 
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their  relations  with  tlie  surrounding  tribes,  are  given 
under  the  head  of  Magna  Graecia. 

1.  Conquest  of  Italy  hy  the  Romans,  b.  c.  509 — 
264. — The  earliest  wars  of  the  Eomans  with  their 
immediate  neighbours  scarcely  come  here  under  our 
consideration.  Placed  on  the  very  frontier  of  three 
powerful  nations,  the  infant  city  was  from  the  very 
first  engaged  in  perpetual  hostilities  with  the  Latins, 
the  Sabines,  and  the  Etruscans.  And,  however  little 
dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  details  of  these 
wars,  as  related  to  us,  there  seems  no  doubt  that, 
even  under  the  king.s,  Rome  had  risen  to  a superiority 
over  most  of  her  neighbours,  and  had  extended  her 
actual  dominion  over  a considerable  part  of  Latium. 
The  earliest  period  of  the  Republic,  on  the  other 
hand  (from  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  to  the 
Gaulish  invasion,  b.  c.  509 — 390),  when  stripped 
of  the  romantic  garb  in  which  it  has  been  clothed  by 
Roman  writers,  presents  the  spectacle  of  a difficult 
and  often  dubious  struggle,  with  the  Etruscans  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Volscians  on  the  other.  The 
capture  of  Veii,  in  b.  c.  396,  and  the  permanent  an- 
nexation of  its  territoiy  to  that  of  Rome,  was  the 
first  decisive  advantage  acquired  by  the  rising  re- 
public, and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  step  to 
the  domination  of  Italy.  Even  the  great  calamity 
sustaiiied  by  the  Romans,  when  their  city  was  taken 
and  in  part  destroyed  by  the  Gauls,  B.  c.  390,  was 
so  far  from  permanently  checking  their  progress, 
that  it  would  rather  seem  to  have  been  the  means 
of  opening  out  to  them  a career  of  conquest.  It  is 
probable  that  that  event,  or  rather  the  series  of  pre- 
datory invasions  by  the  Gauls  of  which  it  formed  a 
part,  gave  a serious  shock  to  the  nations  of  Central 
Italy,  and  produced  among  them  much  disorganisa- 
tion and  consequent  weakness.  The  attention  of  the 
Etruscans  was  naturally  drawn  off  towards  the  N., 
and  the  Romans  were  able  to  establish  colonies  at 
Sutrium  and  Nepete;  while  the  power  of  the  Vol- 
scians appears  to  have  been  greatly  enfeebled,  and 
the  series  of  triumphs  over  them  recorded  in  the 
Fasti  now  marks  real  progress.  That  of  M.  Valerius 
Corvus,  after  the  destruction  of  Satricum  in  b.  c.  346 
(Liv.  vii.  27;  Fast.  Capit.),  seems  to  indicate  the 
total  subjugation  of  the  Volscian  people,  who  never 
again  appear  in  history  as  an  independent  power. 
Shortly  after  this,  in  b.c.  343,  the  Romans  for  the 
first  time  came  into  collision  with  the  Samnites. 
That  people  were  then  undoubtedly  at  the  height 
of  their  power;  they  and  their  kindred  Sabellian 
tribes  had  recently  extended  their  conquests  over 
almost  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the  peninsula 
(see  above,  p.  86);  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
when  the  Romans  and  Samnites  first  found  them- 
selves opposed  in  arms,  the  contest  between  them 
was  one  for  the  supremacy  of  Italy.  Meanwhile,  a 
still  more  formidable  danger,  though  of  much  briefer 
duration,  threatened  the  rising  power  of  Rome.  The 
revolt  of  the  Latins,  who  had  hitherto  been  among 
the  main  instruments  and  supports  of  that  power, 
threatened  to  shake  it  to  its  foundation;  and  the 
victory  of  the  Romans  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Vesuvius, 
under  T.  Manlius  and  F.  Decius  (b.  c.  340),  was 
perhaps  the  most  important  in  their  whole  history. 
Three  campaigns  sufficed  to  terminate  this  formid- 
able war  (b.  c.  340—338).  The  Latins  were  now 
reduced  from  the  condition  of  dependent  allies  to 
that  of  subjects,  whether  under  the  name  of  Roman 
citizens  or  on  less  favourable  terms  [Latutm]  ; and 
the  greater  part  of  Campania  was  placed  in  the  same 
condition, 
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At  this  time,  therefore,  only  seventy  years  before 
the  First  Punic  War,  the  Roman  dominion  still  com- 
prised only  Latium,  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the 
name  (for  the  Aequi  and  Hernici  were  still  inde- 
pendent), together  with  the  southern  part  of  Etruria, 
the  territory  of  the  Volscians,  and  a part  of  Cam- 
pania. During  the  next  fifty  years,  which  was  the 
period  of  the  great  extension  of  the  Roman  arms  and 
influence,  the  contest  between  Rome  and  Samnium 
was  the  main  point  of  interest;  but  aln)ost  all  the 
surrounding  nations  of  Italy  were  gradually  drawn 
in  to  take  part  in  the  struggle.  Thus,  in  the  Second 
Samnite  War  (b.  c.  326 — 304),  the  names  of  the 
Lucanians  and  Apulians  — nations  with  which  (as 
Livy  observes,  viii.  25)  the  Roman  people  had,  up  to 
that  period,  had  nothing  to  do — appear  as  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  contest.  In  another  part  of  Italy, 
the  Marsi,  Vestini,  and  Peligni,  all  of  them,  as  we 
have  seen,  probably  kindred  races  with  the  Samnites, 
took  up  arms  at  one  time  or  another  in  support  of 
that  people,  and  were  thus  for  the  first  time  brought 
into  collision  with  Rome.  It  was  not  till  b.c.  311 
that  the  Etruscans  on  their  side  joined  in  the  con- 
test: but  the  Etruscan  War  at  once  assumed  a 
character  and  dimensions  scarcely  less  formidable 
than  that  with  the  Samnites.  It  was  now  that  the 
Romans  for  the  first  time  carried  their  arms  beyond 
the  Ciminian  Hills;  and  the  northern  cities  of 
Etruria,  Perusia,  Cortona,  and  Arretium,  now  first 
appear  as  taking  part  in  the  w’ar.  [Etruria.] 
Before  the  close  of  the  contest,  the  Umbrians  also 
took  up  arms  for  the  first  time  against  the  Romans. 
The  peace  which  put  an  end  to  the  Second  Sam- 
nite War  (b.  c.  304)  added  nothing  to  the  territorial 
extent  of  the  Roman  power;  but  nearly  contemporary 
with  it,  was  the  revolt  of  the  Hernicans,  which  ended 
in  the  complete  subjugation  of  that  people  (b.c.  306); 
and  a few  years  later  the  Aequians,  who  followed 
their  example,  shared  the  same  fate,  B.  c.  302. 
About  the  same  time  (b.  c.  304)  a treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  the  Marsi,  Marrucini,  Peligni,  and 
Frentani,  by  which  those  nations  appear  to  have 
passed  into  the  condition  of  dependent  allies  of 
Rome,  in  which  we  always  subsequently  find  them. 
A similar  treaty  was  granted  to  the  Vestini  in 
B.  c-  301. 

In  B.  c.  298,  the  contest  between  Rome  and 
Samnium  was  renewed,  but  in  this  Third  Samnite 
War  the  people  of  that  name  was  only  one  member 
of  a powerful  confederacy,  consisting  of  the  Samnites, 
Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls;  nevertheless,  their 
united  forces  were  defeated  by  the  Romans,  who,  after 
sevei'al  successful  campaigns,  compelled  both  Etrus- 
cans and  Samnites  to  sue  for  peace  (b.  c.  290). 
The  same  year  in  which  this  was  concli  ded  wit- 
nessed also  the  subjugation  of  the  Sabines,  who  had 
been  so  long  the  faithful  allies  of  Rome,  and  now 
appear,  for  the  first  time  after  a long  inteiwal,  in 
arms : they  were  admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise. 
(Liv.  Epit.  xi.;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.)  The  short  in- 
terval which  elapsed  before  hostilities  were  generally 
renewed,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  subjugation 
of  the  Galli  Senones,  whose  territory  was  wasted 
with  fire  and  sw'ord  by  the  consul  Dolabella,  in  283; 
and  the  Roman  colony  of  Sena  (Sena  Gallica)  esta- 
blished there,  to  secure  their  permanent  submission. 
Already  in  b.  c.  282,  the  war  was  renewed  both 
with  the  Etruscans  and  the  Samnites ; but  this 
Fourth  Samnite  War,  as  it  is  often  called,  was  soon 
merged  in  one  of  a more  extensive  character.  The 
Samnites  w^ere  at  first  assisted  by  the  Lucanians 
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and  Bruttians,  the  latter  of  whom  now  occur  for  the 
first  time  in  Roman  history  (Liv.  Epit.  xii.);  but  cir- 
cumstances soon  arose  which  led  the  Romans  to  de- 
clare war  against  the  Tarentines ; and  these  called  in 
the  assistance  of  Pyri'hus,  king  of  Epirus.  The  war 
with  that  monarch  (the  first  in  which  the  Romans 
were  engaged  with  any  non-Italian  enemy)  was  at 
the  same  time  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the  Italian 
peninsula.  It  was,  indeed,  the  last  struggle  of  the 
nations  of  Southern  Italy  against  the  power  of 
Romej  on  the  side  of  Pyrrhus  were  ranged,  besides 
the  Tarentines  and  their  mercenaries,  the  Samnites, 
Lucanians,  and  Bruttians;  while  the  Latins,  Cam- 
panians, Chines,  Umbrians,  Volscians,  Marracini, 
Peligni,  and  Frentani,  are  enumerated  among  the 
troops  which  swelled  the  ranks  of  the  Romans. 
(Dionys.  xx.  Fr.  Didot.)  Hence,  the  final  defeat  of 
Pyrrhus  near  Beneventum  (b.  c.  275)  was  speedily 
followed  by  the  complete  subjugation  of  Italy.  Ta- 
rentum  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  in  B.  c. 
272,  and,  in  the  saine  year,  the  consuls  Sp.  Carvilius 
and  Papirius  Cursor  celebrated  the  last  of  the  many 
Roman  triumphs  over  the  Samnites,  as  well  as  the 
Lucanians  and  Bruttians.  Few  particulars  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  of  the  petty  wars  which  fol- 
lowed, and  seiwed  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the 
peninsula.  The  Picentes,  who  were  throughout  the 
Sanmite  wars  on  friendly  terms  with  Rome,  now 
appear  for  the  first  time  as  enemies ; but  they  were 
defeated  and  reduced  to  submission  in  b.  c.  268. 
The  subjection  of  the  Sallentines  followed,  b,  c. 
266,  and  the  same  year  records  the  conquest  of  the 
Sarsinates,  probably  including  the  other  mountain 
tribes  of  the  Umbiians.  A revolt  of  the  Volsinians, 
in  the  following  year  (b.  c.  265),  apparently  arising 
out  of  civil  dissensions,  gave  occasion  to  the  last  of 
these  petty  wars,  and  earned  for  that  people  the 
credit  of  being  the  last  of  the  Italians  that  sub- 
I mitted  to  the  Roman  power.  (Floras,  i.  21.) 

It  was  not  till  long  after  that  the  nations  of 
Northera  Italy  shared  the  same  fate.  Cisalpine 
Gaul  and  Liguria  were  still  regarded  as  foreign 
I provinces;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Senones, 
whose  territory  had  been  already  reduced,  none  of 
the  Gaulish  nations  had  been  assailed  in  their  own 
abodes.  In  b.  c.  232  the  distribution  of  the  “ Gal- 
licus  ager”  (the  territory  of  the  Senones)  became 
the  occasion  of  a great  and  formidable  war,  which, 

I however,  ultimately  ended  in  the  victory  of  the 
Romans,  who  immediately  proceeded  to  plant  the 
two  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Gauls,  b.  c.  218.  The  history  of 
this  war,  as  well  as  of  those  which  followed,  is 
fully  related  under  Gallia  Cisalpina.  It  may 
here  suffice  to  mention,  that  the  final  conquest  of 
the  Boii,  in  b.  c.  191,  completed  the  subjection  of 
Gaul,  south  of  the  Padus;  and  that  of  the  Trans- 
padane  Gauls  appears  to  have  been  accomplished 
soon  after,  though  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to 
the  exact  period.  The  Venetians  had  generally 
been  the  allies  of  the  Romans  during  these  contests 
with  the  Gauls,  and  appear  to  have  passed  gradually 
and  quietly  from  the  condition  of  independent  allies 
to  that  of  dependents,  and  ultimately  of  subjects. 
The  Istrians,  on  the  contrary,  were  reduced  by  force 
of  arms,  and  submitted  in  b.  c.  177.  The  last 
people  of  Italy  that  fell  under  the  yoke  of  Rome 
were  the  Ligurians.  This  hardy  race  of  moun- 
taineers was  not  subdued  till  after  a long  series  of 
} campaigns;  and,  while  the  Roman  arms  were  over- 
throwing the  Macedonian  and  Syrian  empires  in  the 
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East,  they  were  still  constantly  engaged  in  an  inglo- 
rious, but  arduous,  struggle  with  the  Ligurians,  on 
their  own  immediate  frontiers.  Strabo  observes,  that 
it  cost  them  eighty  years  of  war  to  secure  the  coast- 
line of  Liguria  for  the  space  of  12  stadia  in  width 
(iv.  p.  203);  a statement  nearly  correct,  for  the  first 
triumph  over  the  Ligurians  was  celebrated  in  b.  c. 
236,  and  the  last  in  b.  c.  158.  Even  after  this  last 
period  it  appears  to  have  been  a long  time  before 
the  people  were  finally  reduced  to  a state  of  tran- 
quillity, and  lapsed  into  the  condition  of  ordinary 
Roman  subjects. 

2.  Italy  under  the  Romans.  — It  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  several  nations 
of  Italy,  from  the  periods  at  which  they  successively 
yielded  to  the  Roman  arms  and  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  the  Republic,  became  her  subjects,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  or  were  reduced  under 
any  unifoi*m  system  of  administration.  The  rela- 
tions of  every  people,  and  often  even  of  every  city, 
with  the  supreme  head,  were  regulated  by  special 
agreements  or  decrees,  arising  out  of  the  circum- 
stances of  their  conquest  or  submission.  How  various 
and  different  these  relations  were,  is  sufficiently  seen 
by  the  instances  of  the  Latins,  the  Campanians,  and 
the  Hemicans,  as  given  in  detail  by  Livy  (viii.  1 1 
— 14,  ix.  43).  From  the  loss  of  the  second  decade 
of  that  author,  we  are  unfortunately  deprived  of  all 
similar  details  in  regard  to  the  other  nations  of 
Italy ; and  hence  our  information  as  to  the  relations 
established  between  them  and  Rome  in  the  third 
century  b.  c.,  and  which  continued,  with  little 
alteration,  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War,  b.  c. 
90,  is  unfortunately  very  imperfect.  We  may,  how- 
ever, clearly  distinguish  two  principal  classes  into 
which  the  Italians  were  then  divided ; those  who 
possessed  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  and  were 
thus  incorporated  into  the  Roman  state,  and  those 
who  still  retained  their  separate  national  existence 
as  dependent  allies,  rather  than  subjects  properly  so 
called.  The  first  class  comprised  all  those  com- 
munities which  had  received,  whether  as  nations  or 
sepai-ate  cities,  the  gift  of  the  Roman  franchise;  a 
right  sometimes  conferred  as  a boon,  but  often  also 
imposed  as  a penalty,  with  a view  to  break  up  more 
effectually  the  national  spirit  and  oi-ganisation,  and 
bring  the  people  into  closer  dependence  upon  the 
supreme  authority.  In  these  cases  the  citizenship 
was  confen-ed  without  the  right  of  suffrage;  but  in 
most,  and  perhaps  in  all  such  instances,  the  latter 
privilege  was  ultimately  conceded.  Thus  we  find 
the  Sabines,  who  in  b,  c.  290  obtained  only  the 
“ civitas  sine  suffragio,”  admitted  in  b.  c.  268  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  franchise  (Veil.  Pat.  i. 
14):  the  same  was  the  case  also,  though  at  a much 
longer  interval,  with  Formiae,  Fundi,  and  Arpinum, 
which  did  not  receive  the  right  of  suffrage  till  b.  c. 
188  (Liv.  viii.  41,  x.  1,  xxxviii.  36),  though  they 
had  borne  the  title  of  Roman  citizens  for  more  than 
a century.  To  the  same  class  belonged  those  of  the 
Roman  colonies  which  were  called  “ coloniae  civium 
Romanorum,”  and  which,  though  less  numerous  and 
powerful  than  the  Latin  colonies,  were  scattered 
through  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  included  some  wealthy 
and  important  towns.  (A  list  of  them  is  given  by 
Madvig,  de  Coloniis,  pp.  295 — 303,  and  by  Marquardt, 
Handh.  der  Romischen  Alterthumer,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i. 

p.  18.) 

To  the  second  class,  the  “ Socii  ” or  “ Civitates 
Foederatae,”  which,  down  to  the  period  of  the  Social 
War,  included  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  Italian 
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people,  belonged  all  those  nations  that  had  submitted 
to  Rome  upon  any  other  terms  than  those  of  citizen- 
ship; and  the  treaties  (foedera),  which  determined 
their  relations  to  the  central  power,  included  almost 
every  variety,  from  a condition  of  nominal  equality 
and  independence  (aequum  foedus),  to  one  of  the 
most  complete  subjection.  Thus  we  find  Heraclea 
in  Lucania,  Neapolis  in  Campania,  and  the  Camertes 
in  Umbria,  noticed  as  possessing  particularly  favour- 
able treaties  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  8,  20,  22);  and  even 
some  of  the  cities  of  Latium  itself,  which  had  not 
received  the  Roman  civitas,  continued  to  maintain 
this  nominal  independence  long  after  they  had  be- 
come virtually  subject  to  the  power  of  Rome.  Thus, 
even  in  the  days  of  Polybius,  a Roman  citizen  might 
retire  into  exile  at  Tibur  or  Praeneste  (Pol.  vi.  14; 
Liv.  xliii,  2),  and  the  poor  and  decayed  town  of 
I.aurentum  went  through  the  form  of  annually 
renewing  its  treaty  with  Rome  down  to  the  close  of 
the  Republic.  (Liv.  viii.  11.)  Nor  was  this  in- 
dependence merely  nominal : though  politically  de- 
pendent upon  Rome,  and  compelled  to  follow  her  lead 
in  their  external  relations,  and  to  furnish  their  con- 
tingent of  troops  for  the  wars,  of  which  the  dominant 
republic  alone  reaped  the  benefit,  many  of  the  cities 
of  Italy  continued  to  enjoy  the  absolute  control  of 
their  own  affairs  and  internal  regulations;  the  troops 
which  they  were  bound  by  their  treaty  to  furnish 
were  not  enrolled  with  the  legions,  but  fought  under 
their  own  standards  as  auxiliaries;  they  retained 
their  own  laws  as  well  as  courts  of  judicature,  and, 
even  when  the  Lex  Julia  conferred  upon  all  the 
Italian  allies  the  privileges  of  the  Roman  civitas,  it 
was  necessary  that  each  city  should  adopt  it  by  an 
act  of  its  own.  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  8.)  Nearly  in  the 
same  position  with  the  dependent  allies,  however 
different  in  their  origin,  were  the  so-called  “ Coloniae 
Latinae;”  that  is,  Roman  colonies  which  did  not 
enjoy  the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  but  stood  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  Roman  state  that  the  cities 
of  the  Latin  League  had  formerly  done.  The  name 
was,  doubtless,  derived  from  a period  when  these 
colonies  were  actually  sent  out  in  common  by  the 
Romans  and  Latins;  but  settlements  on  similar 
terms  continued  to  be  founded  by  the  Romans  alone, 
long  after  the  extinction  of  the  Latin  League;  and, 
before  the  Social  War,  the  Latin  colonies  included 
many  of  the  most  flourishing  and  important  towns 
of  Italy.  (For  a list  of  them,  with  the  dates  of 
their  foundation,  see  Madvig,  de  Coloniis,  1.  c. ; 
Mommsen,  Romische  Munz-Wesen,  pp.  230 — 234; 
and  Marquardt,  1.  c.  p.  33.)  These  colonies  are 
justly  regarded  by  Livy  as  one  of  the  main  supports 
of  the  Republic  during  the  Second  Punic  War  (Liv. 
xxvii.  9,  10),  and,  doubtless,  proved  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  consolidating  the  Roman  dominion 
in  Italy.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Latin  I.eague, 
B.  c.  338,  these  Latin  colonies  (with  the  few  cities 
of  Latium  that,  like  Tibur  and  Praeneste,  still  re- 
tained their  separate  organisation)  formed  the  “ no- 
men Latinum,”  or  body  of  the  Latins.  The  close 
connection  of  these  with  the  allies  explains  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  the  phrase  “ socii  et  nomen 
Latinum  ” throughout  the  later  books  of  Livy,  and 
in  other  authors  in  reference  to  the  same  period. 

A great  and  general  change  in  the  relations  pre- 
viously subsisting  between  the  Italian  states  and 
Rome  was  introduced  by  the  Social  War  (b.  c.  90 — 
89),  and  the  settlement  which  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  it.  Great  as  were  the  dangers  with  which 
Rome  was  threatened  by  the  formidable  coalition  of 
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those  who  had  so  long  been  her  bravest  defenders 
they  would  have  been  still  more  alarming  had  the 
whole  Italian  people  taken  part  in  it.  But  the  allies 
who  then  rose  in  arms  against  Rome  were  almost 
exclusively  the  Sabellians  and  their  kindred  races. 
The  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  stood  aloof,  while  the 
Sabines,  Latins,  Volscians,  and  other  tribes  who  had 
already  received  the  Roman  franchise,  supported  the 
Republic,  and  furnished  the  materials  of  her  armies. 
But  the  senate  hastened  to  secure  those  who  were 
wavering,  as  well  as  to  disarm  a portion  at  least  of 
the  openly  disaffected,  by  the  gift  of  the  Roman 
franchise,  including  the  full  privileges  of  citizens : 
and  this  was  subsequently  extended  to  every  one  of 
the  allies  in  succession  as  they  submitted.  There 
is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  steps  by  which 
this  was  effected,  but  the  Lex  Julia,  passed  in  the 
year  90  b.c.,  appears  to  have  conferred  the  franchise 
upon  the  Latins  (the  “ nomen  Latinum,”  as  above 
defined)  and  all  the  allies  who  were  willing  to  accept 
the  boon.  The  Lex  Plautia  Papiria,  passed  the 
following  year,  b.  c.  89,  completed  the  arrangement 
thus  begun.  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  8,  pro  Arch.  4 ; A. 
Gell.  iv.  4 ; Appian,  B.  C.  i.  49  ; Veil.  Pat.  ii.  16.) 

By  the  change  thus  effected  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  Latins  and  the  allies,  as  well  as  between 
those  two  classes  and  the  Roman  citizens,  was  entirely 
done  away  with  ; and  the  Latin  colonies  lapsed  into 
the  condition  of  ordinary  municipia.  At  the  same 
time  that  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  Italy,  as  the 
term  was  then  understood  (i.  e.  Italy  S.  of  the  Macra 
and  Rubicon),  thus  received  the  full  rights  of  Roman 
citizens,  the  same  boon  was  granted  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Gallia  Cispadana,  while  the  Transpadani 
appear  to  have  been  at  the  same  time  raised  to  the 
condition  and  privileges  of  Latins,  that  is  to  say, 
were  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  if  all  their  towns 
had  been  Latin  colonies.  ( Ascon.  in  Bison,  p.  3 , ed. 
Orell.  ; Savigny,  Vermisekte  Schriften,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
290 — 308  ; Marquardt,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  48.) 

This  peculiar  arrangement,  by  which  the  Jus  Latii 
was  revived  at  the  very  time  that  it  became  naturally 
extinct  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  is  more  fully  explained 
under  Gallia  Cisalpina.  In  b.  c.  49,  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Caesar  bestowed  the  full 
franchise  upon  the  Transpadani  also  (Dion  Cass, 
xli.  36) ; and  from  this  time  all  the  free  inhabitants 
of  Italy  became  united  under  one  common  class  as 
citizens  of  Rome. 

The  Italians  thus  admitted  to  the  franchise  were 
all  ultimately  enrolled  in  the  thirty-five  Roman 
tribes.  The  principle  on  which  this  was  done  we 
know  not ; but  we  learn  that  each  municipium,  and 
sometimes  even  a larger  district,  was  assigned  to  a 
particular  tribe : so  that  every  citizen  of  Arpinum, 
for  instance,  would  belong  to  the  Coimelian  tribe,  of 
Beneventum  to  the  Stellatine,  of  Brixia  to  the  Fa- 
bian, of  Ticinum  to  the  Papian,  and  so  on.*  But  in 
so  doing,  all  regard  to  that  geographical  distribution 
of  the  tribes  which  was  undoubtedly  kept  in  view 
in  their  first  institution  was  necessarily  lost ; and 
we  have  not  sufficient  materials  for  attempting  to 
determine  how  the  distribution  was  made.  A know- 
ledge of  it  must,  however,  have  been  of  essential 
importance  so  long  as  the  Republic  continued  ; and 


* This  did  not,  however,  interfere  with  the  per- 
sonal right,  where  this  previously  existed,  so  that  a 
Roman  citizen  already  belonging  to  another  tribe, 
who  settled  himself  in  any  municipium,  retained  his 
own  tribe. 
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ill  this  sense  we  find  Cicero  alluding  to  “ Italia  tri- 
1 butiin  descripta  ” as  a matter  of  interest  to  the  can- 
i didates  for  public  offices.  (Q.  Cic.  de  Petit.  Cons,  8.) 

! 3.  Italy  under  the  Roman  Empire. — No  material 

change  was  introduced  into  the  political  condition  of 
Italy  by  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  authority 
at  Rome ; the  constitution  and  regulations  that  ex- 
isted before  the  end  of  the  Republic  continued,  with 
: only  a few  modifications,  in  full  force.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  the  system  of  municipal  or- 
ganisation, which  pervaded  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  which  was  directly  derived  from  the  days  of 
Italian  freedom,  when  every  town  had  really  pos- 
I sessed  an  independent  government.  Italy,  as  it 
j existed  under  the  Romans,  may  be  still  regarded  as 
I an  aggregate  of  individual  communities,  though  these 
I had  lost  all  pretensions  to  national  independence, 
j and  retained  only  their  separate  municipal  existence. 

; Every  inunicipium  had  its  own  internal  organisation, 
presenting  very  nearly  a miniature  copy  of  that  of 
the  Roman  republic.  It  had  its  senate  or  council, 
the  members  of  which  were  called  Decuriones,  and 
the  council  itself  Ordo  Decurionum,  or  often  simply 
; Oi’do ; its  popular  assemblies,  wdiich,  however,  soon 
fell  into  disuse  under  the  Empire ; and  its  local 
magistrates,  of  whom  the  principal  were  the  Duum- 
viri, or  sometimes  Quatuorviri,  answering  to  the  Ro- 
man consuls  and  praetors  : the  Quinquennales,  with 
functions  analogous  to  those  of  the  censors ; the 
Acdiles  and  Quaestors,  whose  duties  nearly  corre- 
sponded with  those  of  the  same  magistrates  at  Rome. 
These  different  magistrates  were  annually  elected,  at 
first  by  the  popular  assembly,  subsequently  by  the 
Senate  or  Decurions  : the  members  of  the  latter  body 
held  their  offices  for  life.  Nor  was  this  municipal 
government  confined  to  the  town  in  which  it  was 
resident : every  such  ^lunicipium  possessed  a terri- 
i tory  or  Ager,  of  which  it  was  as  it  were  the  capital, 
and  over  which  it  exercised  the  same  municipal 
jurisdiction  as  within  its  own  walls.  This  district 
of  course  varied  much  in  extent,  but  in  many  in- 
I stances  comprised  a very  considerable  territory,  in- 
i eluding  many  smaller  towns  and  villages,  all  which 
1 were  dependent,  for  municipal  purposes,  upon  the 
central  and  chief  town.  Thus  we  are  told  by  Pliny, 
that  many  of  the  tribes  • that  inhabited  the  Alpine 
valleys  bordering  on  the  plains  of  Gallia  Cisalpina, 

! W'ere  by  the  Lex  Pompeia  assigned  to  certain  neigh- 
bouring municipia  (^Lege  Pompeia  attributi  muni- 
cipiis,  Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24),  that  is  to  say,  they 
were  included  in  their  territory,  and  subjected  to 
their  jurisdiction.  Again,  we  know  that  the  terri- 
tories of  Cremona  and  Mantua  adjoined  one  another, 
though  the  cities  were  at  a considerable  distance. 
In  like  manner,  the  territory  of  Beneventum  com- 
prised a large  part  of  the  land  of  the  Hirpini.  It  is 
this  point  which  gives  a great  impoi-tance  to  the 
distinction  between  municipal  towns  and  those  which 
were  not  so ; that  the  former  were  not  only  them- 
selves more  important  places,  but  w^ere,  in  fact,  the 
I capitals  of  districts,  into  which  the  whole  country 
was  divided.  The  villages  and  minor  towns  in- 
cluded within  these  districts  were  distinguished  by 
the  terms  “ fora,  conciliabula,  vici,  castella,”  and  w^ere 
dependent  upon  the  chief  town,  though  sometimes 
possessing  a subordinate  and  imperfect  local  organi- 
sation of  their  own.  In  some  cases  it  even  happened 
that,  from  local  circumstances,  one  of  these  subordi- 
nate places  would  rise  to  a condition  of  wealth  and 
prosperity  far  surpassing  those  of  the  municipium,  on 
which  it  nevertheless  continued  dependent.  Thus, 
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the  opulent  watering-place  of  Baiae  always  remained, 
in  a municipal  sense,  a mere  dependency  of  Cumae 

The  distinction  between  coloniae  and  municipia, 
which  had  been  of  great  importance  under  the  Ro- 
man republic,  lost  its  real  significance,  when  the 
citizens  of  both  alike  possessed  the  Roman  franchise. 
But  the  title  of  colonia  was  still  retained  by  those 
towns  which  had  received  fresh  colonies  towards  the 
close  of  the  Republic  under  Caesar  or  the  Trium- 
virate, as  well  as  under  the  Empire.  It  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  as  an  honoraiy  distinction,  and 
as  giving  a special  claim  upon  the  favour  and  pro- 
tection of  the  founder  and  his  descendants  ; though 
it  conferred  no  real  political  superiority.  (Gell. 
xvi.  13.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  Praefecturae — a 
name  also  derived  from  the  early  republican  period — 
were  distinguished  from  the  colonies  and  municipia 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  juridical  functions  were 
there  exercised  by  a Praefectus,  an  officer  sent  direct 
from  Rome,  instead  of  by  the  Duumviri  or  Qua- 
tuorviri (whose  legal  title  was  Ilviri  or  Illlviri 
Juri  dicundo')  elected  by  the  municipality.  But  as 
these  distinctions  were  comparatively  unimportant, 
the  name  of  “ municipia”  is  not  unfrequently  applied 
in  a generic  sense,  so  as  to  include  all  towns  which 
had  a local  self-government.  “ Oppida”  is  sometimes 
employed  with  the  same  meaning.  Pliny,  however, 
generally  uses  “oppida”  as  equivalent  to  “muni- 
cipia,” but  exclusive  of  colonies  : thus,  in  describing 
the  eighth  region,  he  says,  “ Coloniae  Bononia, 

Brixillum,  Mutina,  etc Oppida  Caesena, 

Clatenia,  Forum  Clodi,  etc.”  (iii.  15.  s.  20,  et 
passim).  It  is  important  to  observe  that,  in  all 
such  passages,  the  list  of  “ oppida  ” is  certainly  meant 
to  include  only  municipal  towns ; and  the  lists 
thus  given  by  Pliny,  though  disfigured  by  corruption 
and  carelessness,  were  probably  in  the  first  instance 
derived  from  official  sources.  Hence  the  marked 
agreement  which  may  be  traced  between  them  and 
the  fists  given  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  corruptions  it  has  suffered,  is  un- 
questionably based  upon  good  materials.  (Concerning 
the  municipal  institutions  of  Italy,  see  Savigny, 
Vermischte  Schriften,  vol.  iii.  pp.  279 — 412,  and 
Gesch.  des  Rom.  Rechts,  vol.  i. ; Marquardt,  Handh. 
d.  Rom.  Alterthumer,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  pp.  44 — 55  ; 
Hoeck,  Rom.  Geschichte,  book  5,  chap.  3 ; and  the 
article  Gallia  Cisalpina.) 

The  municipal  organisation  of  Italy,  and  the  ter- 
ritorial distribution  connected  with  it,  lasted  through- 
out the  Roman  empire,  though  there  was  always  a 
strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  central  authority 
and  its  officers  to  encroach  upon  the  municipal 
powers  : and  in  one  important  point,  that  of  their 
legal  jurisdiction,  those  powers  were  materially  cir- 
cumscribed. But  the  municipal  constitution  itself 
naturally  acquired  increased  importance  as  the  cen- 
tral power  became  feeble  and  disorganised  : it  sur- 
vived the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  continued 
to  subsist  under  the  Gothic  and  Lombard  conquerors, 
until  the  cities  of  Italy  gradually  assumed  a position 
of  independence,  and  the  municipal  ccmstiiutions 
which  had  existed  under  the  Roman  empire,  became 
the  foundation  of  the  free  republics  of  the  middle 
ages.  (Savigny,  Gesch.  des  Romischen  Rechts  im 
Mittel  Alter ^ vol.  i ) 

The  ecclesiastical  arrangements  introduced  after 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire, appear  to  have  stood  in  close  connection  with 
the  municipal  limits.  Almost  every  town  which  was 
then  a flourishing  municipium  became  the  see  of  u 
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bishop,  and  the  limits  of  the  diocese  in  general  co- 
incided with  those  of  the  municipal  territory.*  But 
in  the  peiiod  of  decay  and  confusion  that  followed, 
the  episcopal  see  often  remained  after  the  city  had 
been  ruined  or  fallen  into  complete  decay : hence 
the  ecclesiastical  records  of  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity are  often  of  material  assistance  in  enabling 
us  to  trace  the  existence  of  ancient  cities,  and 
identify  ancient  localities. 

4 Political  and  Administrative  Division  vnder 
the  Roman  Empire,  — It  is  not  till  the  reign  of 
Augustus  that  any  division  of  Italy  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  occurs,  and  the  reason  is  obvious. 
So  long  as  the  different  nations  of  Italy  preserved 
the  semblance  of  independence,  which  they  main- 
tained till  the  period  of  the  Social  War,  no  uniform 
system  of  administration  was  possible.  Even  after 
that  period,  when  they  were  all  merged  in  the 
condition  of  Roman  citizens,  the  municipal  insti- 
tutions, which  were  still  in  full  force,  appear  to  have 
been  regarded  as  sufficient  for  all  purposes  of  in- 
ternal management;  and  the  general  objects  of  the 
State  were  confided  to  the  ordinary  Roman  magis- 
trates, or  to  extraordinary  officers  appointed  for 
particular  purposes. 

The  first  division  of  Italy  into  eleven  regions  by 
Augustus,  appears  to  have  been  designed  in  the 
first  instance  merely  to  facilitate  the  ari’angements 
of  the  census ; but,  as  the  taking  of  this  was  closely 
coupled  with  the  levying  of  taxes,  the  same  di- 
visions were  soon  adopted  for  financial  and  other 
administrative  purposes,  and  continued  to  be  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  arrangements.  The  divisions 
established  by  Augustus,  and  which  have  fortunately 
been  preserv^  to  us  by  Pliny  (the  only  author  who 
mentions  their  institution),  were  as  follows;  — 

I.  The  First  Region  comprised  Latium  (in  the 
more  extended  sense  of  that  name,  including  the 
land  of  the  Hernicans  and  Volscians),  together  with 
Campania,  and  the  district  of  the  Picentini.  It 
thus  extended  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  that 
of  the  Silarus  ; and  the  Anio  formed  its  boundary 
on  the  N. 

II.  The  Second  Region,  which  adjoined  the  pre- 
ceding on  the  SE.,  included  Apulia,  Calabria,  and 
the  land  of  the  Hirpini,  which  was  thus  separated 
from  the  rest  of  Samnium. 

III.  The  Third  Region  contained  Lucania  and 
Bruttium;  it  was  bounded  by  the  Silarus  on  the 
NW.  and  by  the  Bradanus  on  the  NE. 

IV.  The  Foui'th  Region  contained  all  Samnium, 
except  the  Hirpini,  together  with  the  Frentani, 
Marrucini,  Marsi,  Peligni,  Aequiculi,  Vestini,  and 
Sabini.  It  thus  extended  from  the  Anio  to  the 
frontiers  of  Picenum,  and  from  the  boundary  of  Um- 
bria on  the  N.  to  Apulia  on  the  S.  It  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  latter  district  by  the  river  Tifernus, 
and  from  Picenum  by  the  Aternus. 

V.  The  Fifth  Region  was  composed  solely  of  the 
ancient  Picenum  (including  under  that  name  the 
territoiy  of  Hadria  and  of  the  Praetutii),  and  ex- 
tended along  the  Adriatic  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Aternus  to  that  of  the  Aesis. 


* A glance  at  the  list  of  bishoprics  existing  in 
any  of  the  provinces  of  Central  Italy  (Etruria,  for 
instance,  or  Umbria),  as  compared  with  the  names 
of  the  towns  enumerated  by  Pliny  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, will  at  once  show  the  connection  between  the 
two.  (Bingham’s  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,  book  ix. 
chap.  V. 
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VI.  The  Sixth  Region  contained  Umbria,  to- 
gether with  the  land  N.  of  the  Apennines,  once 
occupied  by  the  Senonian  Gauls,  and  which  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  the 
Aesis  to  the  Ariminus.  On  the  W.  it  was  sepa- 
rated from  Etruria  by  the  Tiber,  along  the  left  bank 
of  which  it  extended  as  far  as  Ocriculum. 

VII.  The  Seventh  Region  consisted  of  the  ancient 
Etruria,  and  preserved  the  ancient  limits  of  that 
country : viz.  the  Tiber  on  the  E.,  the  Apennines 
on  the  N.,  and  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  on  the  W., 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  that  of  the  Macra. 

VIII.  The  Eighth  Region,  or  Gallia  Cispadana, 
extended  from  the  frontiers  of  Liguria  near  Pla- 
centia, to  Ariminum  on  the  Adriatic,  and  was 
bounded  by  the  Apennines  on  the  S.,  and  by  the 
Padus  on  the  N. 

IX.  The  Ninth  Region  comprised  Liguria,  ex- 
tending along  the  sea-coast  from  the  Macra  to  the 
Varus,  and  inland  as  far  as  the  Padus,  which  formed 
its  northern  boundary  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Trebia  to  its  sources  in  Mt.  Vesulus. 

X.  The  Tenth  Region  was  composed  of  Venetia, 
including  the  land  of  the  Garni,  with  the  addition 
of  Istria,  and  a part  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  previously 
occupied  by  the  Cenomani,  extending  as  far  W.  as 
the  Addua. 

XI.  The  Eleventh  Region  comprised  the  re- 
mainder of  Gallia  Transpadana,  or  the  whole  tract 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Padus,  from  the  sources 
of  the  latter  river  to  its  confluence  with  the  Addua. 

It  is  probable,  both  from  the  silence  of  Pliny,  and 
from  the  limited  scope  with  which  these  divisions 
were  first  instituted,  that  the  regions  had  origi- 
nally no  distinctive  names  applied  to  them  : but 
these  would  be  gradually  adopted,  as  the  division 
acquired  inci-eased  political  importance.  No  diffi- 
culty could  arise,  where  the  limits  of  the  Region 
coincided  (or  nearly  so)  with  those  of  a previously 
existing  people,  as  in  the  cases  of  Etruria,  Liguria, 
Picenum,  &c.  In  other  instances  the  name  of  a 
part  was  given  to  the  whole  : thus,  the  first  region 
came  to  be  called  Regio  Campaniae;  and  hence,  in 
the  Liber  Coloniarum,  the  “ Civitates  Campaniae” 
include  all  Latium  also.  [Campania.]  The  name 
of  Regio  Samnii  or  Samnium  was  in  like  manner 
given  to  the  fourth  region,  though  perhaps  not  till 
after  the  northern  part  of  it  had  been  separated  from 
the  rest  under  the  name  of  Valeria. 

The  division  introduced  by  Augustus  continued 
with  but  little  alteration  till  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine. The  changes  introduced  by  Hadrian  and 
M.  Aurelius  regarded  only  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Italy  generally  (Spartian.  Hadr.  22  ; 
Capit.  M.  Ant.  11)  ; but  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
various  other  regulations,  there  was  a marked  ap- 
proach to  the  assimilating  the  government  of  Italy 
to  that  of  the  provinces ; and  the  term  “ Consu- 
laris,”  applied  to  the  judicial  officers  appointed  by 
Hadrian  merely  to  denote  their  dignity,  soon  came 
to  be  used  as  an  official  designation  for  the  governor 
of  a district,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Notitia.  But  the 
distinction  between  Italy  and  the  provinces  is  still 
strongly  marked  by  Ulpian,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
fourth  century  that  the  term  “ Provincia  ” came 
to  be  applied  to  the  regions  or  districts  of  Italy 
(Mommsen,  ad  Lib.  Col.  pp.  193,  194.) 

The  changes  introduced  into  the  divisions  of 
Augustus,  either  before  the  time  of  Constantine  or 
under  that  emperor,  were  the  following: — 1.  The 
fourth  region  was  divided  into  two,  ihe  southein 
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portion  containing  Samnium  (to  which  the  land  of 
the  Hirpini,  included  by  Augustus  in  the  second 
region,  was  i*eunited),  together  with  the  Frentani 
and  Peligni;  while  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  the  l\Iarsi, 
and  the  Vestini,  constituted  a separate  district,  which 
bore  the  name  of  Valeria,  from  the  great  highway, 
the  Via  Valeria,  by  which  it  was  traversed.  2.  The 
portion  of  the  sixth  region  which  lay  between  the 
Apennines  and  the  Adriatic  (originally  inhabited  by 
the  Gauls)  was  separated  from  Umbria  properly  so 
called,  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Picenum 
Annonarium,  while  the  true  Picenum  was  called,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  Picenum  Suburbicarium, 
3.  The  eighth  region,  or  Gallia  Cispadana,  was  di- 
vided into  two,  of  which  the  westernmost  portion 
assumed  the  name  of  Aemilia,  from  the  highroad  of 
1 that  name ; an  appellation  which  seems  to  have  come 
j into  common  use  as  early  as  the  time  of  Martial 
j (Hi.  4,  vi.  85):  while  the  eastern  portion,  much  the 
; smaller  of  the  two,  received  that  of  Flaminia,  though 
the  highroad  of  that  name  only  extended  to  Ari- 
minum,  on  the  very  frontier  of  this  district.  This 
new  division  seems  to  have  been  generally  united 
I with  Picenum  Annonarium,  though  retaining  its 
■ separate  name.  4.  The  Alpes  Cottiae,  a mountain 
district  which  in  the  time  of  Augustus  had  still 
retained  its  nominal  independence,  though  incor- 
porated with  the  Roman  empire  by  Nero,  seems  to 
have  continued  to  form  a separate  district  till  the 
time  of  Constantine,  who  united  it  with  the  ninth 
region,  the  whole  of  which  now  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Alpes  Cottiae:  while,  still  more  strangely, 
the  name  of  Liguria  was  transferred  from  this 
region,  to  which  it  properly  belonged,  to  the  eleventh 
region,  or  Gallia  Transpadana;  so  that  late  writers 
sjwak  of  Mediolanum  as  the  capital  of  Liguria. 
[Liguria.]  5.  Tlie  only  other  change  that  re- 
i quires  notice  was  the  division  of  Etruria  into  two 
i poi'tions,  called  Tusda  Annonaria  and  Tuscia  Urhi- 
I caria.  This,  as  well  as  the  similar  distinction  be- 
I tween  the  two  Picenums,  had  its  origin  in  the  ad- 
I ministrative  arrangements  introduced  by  Maximian, 

I who,  when  he  established  the  imperial  residence  at 
; Milan,  imposed  upon  the  northern  and  adjoining 
1 provinces  the  task  of  finding  supplies  (annonae)  for 
I the  imperial  court  and  followers,  while  the  other 
I portions  of  Italy  were  charged  with  similar  burdens 
! for  the  supply  of  Rome.  (Mommsen,  ad  Lib.  Col. 

pp.  198 — 200.)  Hence  Trebellius  Pollio,  writing 
I in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  after  enumerating  the 
districts  of  Southern  and  Central  Italy,  comprises 
all  that  lay  N.  of  Flaminia  and  Etruria  under  the 
general  appellation  of  “ omnis  annonaria  regio.” 

I (Treb.  Poll.  Trig.  Tyr.  24.) 

In  addition  to  these  changes,  Constantine,  in  the 
general  reorganisation  of  his  empire,  united  to  Italy 
the  two  provinces  of  Rhaetia  (including  Vindelicia), 
as  well  as  the  three  great  islands  of  Sicily,  Sar- 
I dinia,  and  Corsica.  These  last,  together  with  all 
j the  central  and  southern  provinces  of  Italy,  were 
j placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vicarius  Urbis 
j Romae,  w-hile  all  the  northern  provinces  were  subject 
I to  the  Vicarius  Italiae.  The  minor  arrangements 
seem  to  have  frequently  varied  in  detail,  but  the 
seventeen  provinces  into  which  the  “ Dioecesis 
Italiae  ” was  now  divided,  are  thus  enumerated  in 
the  Notitia  Dignitatum  (ii.  pp.  9,  10):  — 

1.  Venetia. 

2.  Aemilia. 

3.  Liguria  (i.  e.  Gallia  Transpadana). 

I 4.  Flaminia  et  Picenum  Annonarium. 
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5.  Tuscia  et  Umbria, 

6.  Picenum  Suburbicarium. 

7.  Campania. 

8.  Sicilia. 

9.  Apulia  et  Calabria. 

10.  Lucania  et  Bruttil. 

11.  Alpes  Cottiae  (Liguria). 

12.  Raetia  Priina. 

13.  Raetia  Secunda 

14.  Samnium. 

15.  Valeria. 

16.  Sardinia. 

17.  Corsica. 

This  list  substantially  agrees  with  that  in  the 
Libellus  Provinclarum  (published  by  Gronovius, 
Lugd.  Bat.  1739),  a document  of  the  time  of 
Theodosius  I.,  as  well  as  with  that  given  by  Paulus 
Diaconus  in  his  geographical  description  of  Italy 
Lang.  ii.  14 — 22),  though  he  lias  added  an 
eighteenth  province,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
Alpes  Apennini;”  which  can  be  no  other  than  the 
northern  part  of  Etruria,  or  Tuscia  Annonaiia.  Of 
the  seventeen  provinces  enumerated  in  the  Notitia 
eight  were  placed  under  go\'ernors  who  bore  the 
title  of  Consulares,  seven  under  Praesides,  and  the 
two  southernmost  under  Correctores,  a title  which 
appears  to  have  been  at  one  time  common  to  them 
all. 

(For  further  details  on  the  administrative  divisions 
of  Italy  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Roman  empire, 
see  the  Notitia  Dignitatum  in  Partibus  OccidentiSy 
Bonn,  1840, with  Booking’s  valuable  commentary; 
Mommsen,  uber  die  Lib.  Colon,  in  the  Schriften 
der  Romischen  Feldmesser,  vol.  ii.  Berlin,  1852; 
JMarquardt,  Handb.  der  Rom.  Alterthumery  vol.  Hi. 
pt.  i.  pp.  55 — 71.) 

The  divisions  thus  established  before  the  close  of 
the  Western  Empire,  were  continued  after  its  fall 
under  the  Gothic  monarchy,  and  we  find  them  fre- 
quently alluded  to  as  subsisting  under  their  old 
names  in  Cassiodorus  and  Procopius.  It  was  not 
till  the  establishment  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy  that 
this  division  gave  place  to  one  wholly  different, 
which  became  the  foundation  of  that  which  subsisted 
in  the  middle  ages.  The  Lombards  divided  the 
part  of  Italy  in  which  they  established  their  power, 
including  all  the  N.,  or  what  is  now  called  Lom- 
bardy, together  with  a part  of  Tuscany  and  Umbria, 
into  a number  of  military  fiefs  or  governments,  under 
the  name  of  Duchies  (Ducatus)  : the  Duchy  of 
Friuli,  Duchy  of  Verona,  Duchy  of  Pavia,  &c.  Be- 
sides those  immediately  subject  to  the  Lombard  kings, 
two  of  these  were  established  further  to  the  S.,  — the 
Duchy  of  Spoleto  and  Duchy  of  Benevento,  which 
enjoyed  a semi-independent  position : and  the  last 
of  these  was  extended  by  successive  conquests  from 
the  Greek  Empire,  till  it  comprised  almost  the 
whole  of  the  S.  of  Italy,  or  the  modem  kingdom  of 
Naples.  The  Greek  emperors,  however,  still  re- 
tained possession  of  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  to- 
gether with  the  district  called  the  Pentapolis,  com- 
prising a considerable  part  of  Picenum,  and  what 
was  called  the  Duchy  of  Rome,  including  a part  of 
Etruria  and  Umbria,  as  well  as  Latium.  In  the  S. 
also  they  always  kept  possession  of  some  of  the 
maritime  places  of  Campania,  Naples,  Gaeta,  and 
Salerno,  as  well  as  of  a part  of  Calabria,  and  the 
cities  of  Otranto  and  Gallipoli.  After  the  fall  of 
the  Lombard  kingdom,  in  A.  d.  774,  though  they 
had  now  lost  their  possessions  in  the  N.,  the  Exar- 
chate and  the  Pentapolis,  the  Byzantine  emperors 
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tor  a long  time  extended  tlieir  dominion  over  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  S.,  and  wrested  from  the  dukes 
of  Benevento  the  districts  to  which  they  gave  the 
names  of  the  Capitanata  and  the  Basilicata  (a  part  of 
the  ancient  Apulia  and  Lucania),  and  of  which  they 
retained  possession  till  the  11th  century.  It  was 
then  that  a new  enemy  first  appeared  on  the  scene, 
and  the  Normans,  under  Kobert  Guiscard,  completed 
the  final  expulsion  of  the  Greek  emperors  from  Italy. 
The  capture  of  Bari  in  1071,  and  of  Salerno  in 
1077,  destroyed  the  last  vestiges  of  the  dominion 
that  had  been  founded  bv  the  generals  of  Justinian. 
(D’Anville,  E'tats  formes  en  Europe  apres  la  Chute 
de  T Empire  Romain,  4to.  Paris,  1771.) 

VI.  Population  of  Italy  under  the 
Romans. 

The  statements  transmitted  to  us  from  antiquity 
concerning  the  amount  of  the  population  in  different 
cities  and  countries  are  for  the  most  part  of  so  vague 
a character  and  such  uncertain  authority  as  to  be 
little  worthy  of  consideration  ; but  we  have  two 
facts  recorded  in  connection  with  that  of  Italy, 
which  may  lead  us  to  form  at  least  an  approximate 
estimate  of  its  numbers.  The  first  of  these  data  is 
the  statement  given  by  Polybius,  as  well  as  by 
several  Roman  writers  on  the  authority  of  Fabius, 
and  which  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  based  on 
authentic  documents,  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
forces  which  the  Romans  and  their  allies  were  able 
to  oppose  to  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  Gauls  in 
B.  c.  225.  According  to  the  detailed  enumeration 
given  by  Polybius,  the  total  number  of  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms  which  appeared  on  the  registers 
of  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  amounted  to  above 
700,000  foot  and  70,000  horsemen.  Pliny  gives 
them  at  700,000  foot  and  80,000  horse  ; while 
Eutropius  and  Orosius  state  the  whole  amount  in 
round  numbers  at  800,000.  (Pol.  ii.  24;  Plin.  hi. 
20.  s.  24;  Eutrop.  hi.  5;  Oros.  iv.  13.)  It  is 
evident,  from  the  precise  statements  of  Polybius,  that 
this  was  the  total  amount  of  the  free  population  of 
military  age  (rh  avpirav  7t\7}6os  twv  dvuafievau 
Hirka  /Sao-rdCetf'),  and  not  that  which  could  be 
actually  brought  into  the  field.  If  we  estimate  the 
proportion  of  these  to  the  total  free  population  as 
1 to  4,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  ratio  cur- 
rently adopted  in  ancient  times,  we  should  obtain  a 
total  of  3,200,000  for  the  free  population  of  the 
Italian  peninsula,  exclusive  of  the  greater  part  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  the  whole  of  Liguria  * ; and 
even  if  we  adopt  the  proportion  of  1 to  5,  more 
commonly  received  in  modern  times,  this  would  still 
give  a total  of  only  4,000,000,  an  amount  by  no 
means  very  large,  as  the  population  of  the  same 
parts  of  Italy  at  the  present  day  considerably  ex- 
ceeds 9,000,000.  (Serristori,  Statistica  ditalia.') 
Of  the  amount  of  the  servile  population  we  have 
no  means  of  forming  an  estimate  ; but  it  was  pro- 
bably not  large  at  this  period  of  the  Roman  history ; 
and  its  subsequent  rapid  increase  was  contempo- 
raneous with  the  diminution  of  the  free  population. 
The  complaints  of  the  extent  to  which  tliis  had 


* The  Cenomani  and  Veneti  were  among  the 
allies  who  sent  assistance  to  the  Romans  on  this 
occasion,  but  their  actual  contingent  of  20,000  men 
is  all  that  is  included  in  the  estimate  of  Polybius. 
They  did  not,  like  the  Italian  allies,  and  doubtless 
could  not,  send  registers  of  their  total  available 
resources. 
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taken  place  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
their  lamentations  over  the  depopulation  of  Italy 
(Plut.  T.  Gracch.  8),  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  number  of  free  citizens  had  greatly  fallen  off. 

If  this  was  the  case  in  b.  c.  133,  the  events  of  the 
next  half  century  — the  sanguinary  struggle  of  the 
Social  War,  which  swept  off,  according  to  Velleius 
Paterculus  (ii.  1 5),  more  than  300,000  men  in  the 
vigour  of  their  age,  and  the  cruel  devastation  of 
Samnium  and  Etruria  by  Sulla — were  certainly  not 
calculated  to  repair  the  deficiency.  But,  notwith- 
standing this,  we  find  that  the  census  of  b.  c.  70, 
which  included  all  the  new  citizens  recently  ad- 
mitted to  the  Roman  franchise,  and  did  not  yet 
comprise  any  population  out  of  Italy,  nor  even  the 
Transpadane  Gauls,  gave  a result  of  910,000  Ro- 
man citizens  (capita  civium) ; from  which  we  may 
fairly  infer  a free  population  of  at  least  4,500,000. 
(Liv.  Epit.  xcviii.  ed.  Jahn,  compared  with  Phlegon, 
ap.  Phot.  Bibl.  p.  84.  ed.  Bekker.)  The  rapid  e.\- 
tension  of  a Roman  population  in  Gallia  Cispadana, 
as  well  as  Venetia  and  Liguria,  had  evidently  more 
than  compensated  for  the  diminution  in  the  central 
provinces  of  the  peninsula. 

Of  the  populousness  of  Italy  under  the  Empire, 
we  have  no  data  on  which  to  found  an  estimate. 

But  there  are  certainly  no  reasons  to  suppose  that 
it  ever  exceeded  the  amount  which  it  had  attained 
under  the  Republic.  Complaints  of  its  depopu- 
lation, of  the  decay  of  flourishing  towns,  and  the 
desolation  of  whole  districts,  are  frequent  in  the 
writers  of  the  Augustan  age  and  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  We  are  told  that  Caesar  in 
b.  c.  46,  already  found  a dreadful  diminution  of  the 
population  okiyavOpumiav,  Dion  Cass,  xliii. 

25);  and  the  period  of  the  Triumvirate  must  have 
tended  greatly  to  aggravate  the  evil.  Augustus 
seems  to  have  used  every  means  to  recruit  the 
exhausted  population : but  that  his  efforts  were  but 
partially  successful  is  evident  from  the  picture 
which  Strabo  (writing  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius) 
gives  us  of  the  state  of  decay  and  desolation  to 
which  the  once  populous  provinces  of  Samnium, 
Apulia,  and  Lucania,  were  in  his  day  reduced ; while  > 
Livy  confirms  his  statement,  in  regard  even  to  dis- 
tricts  nearer  Rome,  such  as  the  land  of  the  Aequians 
and  Volscians.  (Strab.  v.  p.  249,  vi.  pp.  253, 
281;  Liv.  vi.  12.)  Pliny,  writing  under  Vespasian, 
speaks  of  the  “ latifundia”  as  having  been  “the  ruin 
of  Italy;”  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  evil  was  afterwards  checked  in  any  material 
degree.  The  splendour  of  many  of  the  municipal 
towns,  and  especially  the  magnificent  public  build- 
ings with  which  they  were  adorned,  is  apt  to  convey 
a notion  of  wealth  and  opulence  which  it  seems  hard 
to  combine  with  that  of  a declining  population.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  these  great  works  were 
in  many,  probably  in  most  instances,  erected  by  the 
munificence  either  of  the  emperors  or  of  private  in- 
dividuals ; and  the  vast  wealth  of  a few  nobles  was 
so  far  from  being  the  sign  of  general  prosperity,  that 
it  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
decay.  Many  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  Italy  were, 
however,  no  doubt  very  flourishing  and  populous: 
but  numerous  testimonies  of  ancient  writei's  seem  to 
prove  that  this  was  far  from  being  the  case  with  the 
country  at  large ; and  it  is  certain  that  no  ancient 
author  lends  any  countenance  to  the  notion  enter- 
tained by  some  modern  writers,  of  “ the  incredible 
multitudes  of  people  with  which  Italy  abounded  1 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Roman  emperors”  (Ad-  | 
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dison,  Remarls  on  Italy).  (See  this  question  fully 
discussed  and  investigated  by  Zumpt,  uher  den 
Stand  der  Bevollei'ung  im  Alterihum.  4to.  Berlin, 
1841.) 

Gallia  Cisalpina,  including  Venetia  and  the  part 
of  Liguria  N.  of  the  Apennines,  seems  to  have  been 
by  far  the  most  flourishing  and  populous  part  of 
Italy  under  the  Roman  empire.  Its  extraordinary 
natural  resources  had  been  brought  into  cultivation 
at  a comparatively  late  period,  and  were  still  unex- 
hausted : nor  had  it  suffered  so  much  from  the  civil 
wars  which  had  given  a fatal  blow  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  rest  of  Italy.  It  would  appear  also  to  have 
been  comparatively  free  from  the  system  of  culti- 
vation by  slave  labour  which  had  proved  so  ruinous 
to  the  more  southern  regions.  The  younger  Pliny, 
indeed,  mentions  that  his  estate  near  Comum,  and  all 
those  in  its  neighbourhood,  were  cultivated  wholly  by 
free  labourers.  (Plin.  Ep.  iii.  19.)  In  the  latter 
ages  of  the  Empire,  also,  the  establishment  of  the 
imperial  court  at  Mediolanum  (which  continued 
from  the  time  of  Maximian  to  that  of  Honorius) 
must  have  given  a fresh  stimulus  to  the  prosperity 
of  this  favoured  region.  But  when  the  Empire  was 
no  longer  able  to  guard  the  barrier  of  the  Alps 
against  the  irruptions  of  barbarians,  it  was  on 
Northern  Italy  that  the  first  brunt  of  their  devas- 
tations naturally  fell;  and  the  numerous  and  opu- 
lent cities  in  the  plains  of  the  Padus  were  plundered 
in  succession  by  the  Goths,  the  Huns,  and  the 
Lombards. 

VII.  Authorities. 

Considering  the  celebrity  of  Italy,  and  the  im- 
portance which  it  enjoyed,  not  only  under  the  Ro- 
mans but  during  the  middle  ages,  and  the  facility 
of  access  which  has  rendered  it  so  favourite  a resort 
of  travellers  in  modern  times,  it  seems  strange  that 
our  knowledge  of  its  ancient  geography  should  be 
still  very  imperfect.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
this  is  the  case.  The  first  disadvantage  under 
which  we  labour  is,  that  our  ancient  authorities 
I themselves  are  far  from  being  as  copious  or  satis- 
factory as  might  be  expected.  The  account  given 
! by  Strabo,  though  marked  by  much  of  his  usual 
good  sense  and  judgment,  is  by  no  means  sufficiently 
ample  or  detailed  to  meet  all  our  requirements.  He 
had  also  comparatively  little  interest  in,  and  was 
I probably  himself  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with, 
the  early  histoiy  of  Rome,  and  therefore  did  not 
care  to  notice,  or  inquire  after,  places  which  had 
figured  in  that  history,  but  were  in  his  time  sunk 
into  decay  or  oblivion.  Mela  dismisses  the  geo- 
graphy of  Italy  very  hastily,  as  being  too  well  knowm 
to  require  a detailed  description  (ii.  4.  § 1 ) : while 
Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  apologises  for  passing  but 
lightly  over  so  important  and  interesting  a subject, 
on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  doing  it  justice 
(iii.  5.  s.  6).  His  enumeration  of  the  different 
regions  and  the  towns  they  contained  is  nevertheless 
of  the  greatest  value,  and  in  all  probability  based 
upon  authentic  materials.  But  he  almost  wholly 
neglects  the  physical  geography,  and  enumerates  the 
inland  towns  of  each  district  in  alphabetical  order, 
60  that  his  mention  of  them  gives  us  no  assistance 
in  determining  their  position.  Ptolemy’s  lists  of 
names  are  far  less  authentic  and  trustworthy  than 
those  of  Pliny ; and  the  positions  which  he  professes 
to  give  are  often  but  little  to  be  depended  on.  The 
Itineraries  afford  valuable  assistance,  and  perhaps 
there  is  no  country  for  which  they  are  more  useful 
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and  trustworthy  guides;  but  they  fail  us  exactly 
where  we  are  the  most  in  want  of  assistance, — in  the 
more  remote  and  unfrequented  parts  of  Italy,  or 
those  districts  which  in  the  latter  ages  of  the"  Em- 
pire had  fallen  into  a state  of  decay  and  desolation. 
One  of  the  most  important  aids  to  the  determination 
of  ancient  localities  is  unquestionably  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  ancient  names,  which  have  often  been 
transmitted  almost  without  change  to  the  present 
day;  and  even  where  the  name  is  now  altered,  we 
are  often  enabled  by  ecclesiastical  records  to  trace 
the  ancient  appellation  down  to  the  middle  ages, 
and  prove  both  the  fact  and  the  origin  of  its  altera- 
tion. In  numerous  instances  (such  as  Aletium, 
Sipontum,  &c.)  an  ancient  church  alone  records  the 
existence  and  preserves  the  name  of  the  decayed 
city.  But  two  circumstances  must  guard  us  against 
too  hasty  an  inference  from  the  mere  evidence  of 
name:  the  one,  that  it  not  unfrequently  happened, 
during  the  disturbed  periods  of  the  middle  ages, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  an  ancient  town  would  mi- 
grate to  another  site,  whether  for  security  or  other 
reasons,  and  transfer  their  old  name  to  their  new 
abode.  Instances  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  cases 
of  Abellinum,  Aufidena,  &c.,  and  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  in  that  of  Capua.  Another  source 
of  occasional  error  is  that  the  present  appellations  of 
localities  are  sometimes  derived  from  erroneous  tra- 
ditions of  the  middle  ages,  or  even  from  the  misap- 
plication of  ancient  names  by  local  writers  on  the 
first  revival  of  learning. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  trustworthy  auxi- 
liaries in  the  determination  of  ancient  names  and 
localities,  that  of  inscriptions,  unfortunately  requires, 
in  the  case  of  Italy,  to  be  received  with  much  care 
and  caution.  The  perverted  ingenuity  or  misguided 
patriotism  of  many  of  the  earlier  Italian  antiquarians 
frequently  led  them  either  to  fabricate  or  interpolate 
such  documents,  and  this  with  so  much  skill  and 
show  of  learning,  that  many  such  fictitious  or  apo- 
cryphal inscriptions  have  found  their  way  into  the 
collections  of  Grater,  Muratori,  and  Orelli,  and  have 
been  cited  in  succession  by  numerous  modern  writers. 
Mommsen  has  conferred  a great  service  upon  the 
student  of  Italian  antiquities  by  subjecting  all 
the  recorded  inscriptions  belonging  to  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  to  a searching  critical  inquiry,  and  dis- 
carding from  his  valuable  collection  (^Inscriptiones 
Regni  Neapolitani  Latinae,  fol.  Lips.  1852)  all 
those  of  dubious  authenticity.  It  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  the  same  task  may  be  undertaken  for 
those  of  the  rest  of  Italy. 

The  comparative  geography  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dern Italy  had  more  or  less  engaged  the  attention  of 
scholars  from  the  first  revival  of  learning.  But  of  the 
general  works  on  the  subject,  those  before  the  time  or 
Cluverius  may  be  regarded  more  as  objects  of  cu- 
riosity than  as  of  much  real  use  to  the  student. 
Biondo  Flavio  (Blondus  Flavius)  is  the  earliest 
writer  who  has  left  us  a complete  and  connected 
view  of  Italian  topography,  in  his  Italia  Illmtrata 
(first  published  in  1474,  afterwards  with  his  other 
works  at  Basle,  in  1531  and  1559):  after  him 
came  Leandro  Alberti,  whose  Descrizione  di  tutta 
Italia  (Venice,  1551)  contains  some  valuable  no- 
tices. But  the  great  work  of  Cluverius  (Jtalia 
Antigua,  2 vols.  fol.  Lugd.  Bat.  1624)  altogether 
superseded  those  which  had  preceded  him,  and 
became  the  foundation  of  all  subseqirent  inquiries. 
Cluverius  has  not  only  brought  together,  with  the 
most  praiseworthy  diligence,  all  the  passages  of 
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ancient  authors  bearing  upon  his  subject,  but  he  I 
had  himself  travelled  over  a great  part  of  Italy, 
noting  the  distances  and  obseiving  the  remains  of 
ancient  towns.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not 
left  us  more  detailed  accounts  of  these  remains  of 
antiquity,  which  have  in  many  cases  since  disap- 
peared, or  have  not  been  visited  by  any  more  recent 
traveller.  Lucas  Holstenius,  the  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Cluver,  who  had  also  visited  in  person 
many  of  the  more  unfrequented  districts  of  Italy, 
has  left  us,  in  his  notes  on  Cluverius  {Adnotatwnes 
ad  Cluverii  Italiam  Antiquam,  8vo.  Eomae,  1666), 
a valuable  supplement  to  the  larger  work,  as  well  as 
many  important  corrections  on  particular  points. 

It  is  singular  how  little  we  owe  to  the  researches 
of  modern  travellers  in  Italy.  Not  a single  book  of 
travels  has  ever  appeared  on  that  country  which 
can  be  compared  with  those  of  Leake  or  Dodwell  in 
Greece.  Swinburne’s  Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies  is 
one  of  the  best,  and  greatly  superior  to  the  more 
recent  works  of  Keppel  Craven  on  the  same  part  of 
Italy  ( Tour  through  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  4to.  Lond.  1821;  Excursions 
in  the  A hruzzi  and  Northern  Provinces  of  Naples, 
2 vols,  8vo.  Lond.  1838).  Eustace’s  well-known 
book  (^Classical  Tour  through  Italy  in  1802)  is 
almost  wholly  worthless  in  an  antiquarian  point  of 
view.  Sir  R.  Hoare’s  Classical  Tour,  intended  as  a 
sort  of  supplement  to  the  preceding,  contains  some 
valuable  notes  from  personal  observation.  Dennis’s 
recent  work  on  Etruria  (^Cities  and  Cemeteries  of 
the  Etruscans,  2 vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1848)  contains  a 
far  more  complete  account  of  the  antiquities  and 
topography  of  that  interesting  district  than  we  pos- 
sess concerning  any  other  part  of  Italy.  Sir  W. 
Gell’s  Topography  of  Rome  and  its  Vicinity  (2  vols. 
8 VO.  Lond.  1834;  2nd  edit.  1 vol.  1846*),  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  more  elaborate  work  of 
Nibby  on  the  same  district  (^Analisi  della  Carta  del 
Dintorni  di  Roma,  3 vols.  8vo.  Rome,  1849),  sup- 
plies much  valuable  information,  especially  what  is 
derived  from  the  personal  researches  of  the  author, 
but  is  far  from  fulfilling  all  that  we  require.  The 
work  of  Westphal  on  the  same  subject  (Die  Romische 
Kampagne,  4to.  Berlin,  1829)  is  still  more  imper- 
fect, though  valuable  for  the  care  which  the  author 
bestowed  on  tracing  out  the  direction  and  remains  of 
the  ancient  roads  throughout  the  district  in  ques- 
tion. Abeken’s  Mittel  Italien  (8ro.  Stuttgart, 
1843)  contains  a good  sketch  of  the  physical  geo- 
graphy of  Central  Italy,  and  much  information  con- 
cerning the  antiquities  of  the  different  nations  that 
inhabited  it ; but  enters  very  little  into  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  regions  he  describes.  The  publi- 
cations of  the  Institute  Archeologico  at  Rome  (first 
commenced  in  1829,  and  continued  down  to  the 
present  time),  though  directed  more  to  archaeo- 
logical than  topographical  researches,  still  contain 
many  valuable  memoirs  in  illustration  of  the  topo- 
graphy of  certain  districts,  as  well  as  the  still  ex- 
isting remains  in  ancient  localities. 

The  local  works  and  histories  of  particular  dis- 
tricts and  cities  in  Italy  are  innumerable.  But 
very  few  of  them  will  be  found  to  be  of  any  real 
service  to  the  student  of  ancient  geography.  The 
earlier  works  of  this  description  are  with  few  ex- 
ceptions characterised  by  very  imperfect  scholarship, 
an  almost  total  want  of  criticism,  and  a blind  cre- 

* It  is  this  edition  which  is  always  referred  to  in 
the  present  work. 
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dulity,  or  still  blinder  partiality  to  the  native  city 
of  each  particular  author.  Even  on  those  })oints  on 
which  their  testimony  would  appear  most  likely  to 
be  valuable, — such  as  notices  of  ruins,  inscriptions, 
and  other  remains  of  antiquity, — it  must  too  often 
be  received  with  caution,  if  not  with  suspicion.  A 
striking  exception  to  this  general  remark  will  be  found 
in  the  treatise  of  Galateo,  De  Situ  lapygiae  (8vo. 
Basel,  1551;  republished  by  Graevius  in  the  The- 
saurus Antiquitatum  Italiae,  vol.  ix.  part  v.)  : 
those  of  Barrio  on  Calabria  (the  modern  province  of 
the  name)  and  Antonini  on  Lucania  (Barrius,  de 
Antiquitate  et  Situ  Calahriae,  fob  Romae,  1737; 
Antonini,  Da  Lucania,  Naples,  1741),  though 
not  without  their  merit,  are  of  far  inferior  value. 
The  results  of  these  local  researches,  and  the  con- 
clusions of  their  authors,  will  be  for  the  most  part 
found,  in  a condensed  form,  in  the  work  of  the 
Abate  Romanelli  (^Antica  Topogrofia  Istorica  del 
Regno  di  Napoli,  3 vols.  4to.  Naples,  1815),  which, 
notwithstanding  the  defects  of  imperfect  scholarship 
and  great  want  of  critical  sagacity,  will  still  be 
found  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  student  for  the 
part  of  Italy  to  which  it  relates.  Cramer,  in  his 
well-known  work,  has  almost  implicitly  followed 
Romanelli,  as  far  as  the  latter  extends;  as  for  the 
rest  of  Italy  he  has  done  little  more  than  abridge 
the  work  of  Cluverius,  with  the  corrections  of  his 
commentator  Holstenius.  Mannert,  on  the  con- 
trary, appears  to  have  composed  his  Geographie 
von  Italien  without  consulting  any  of  the  local 
writers  at  all,  and  consequently  without  that  de- 
tailed acquaintance  with  the  actual  geography  of 
the  country  which  is  the  indispensable  foundation  of 
all  inquiries  into  its  ancient  topography.  Reichard’s 
work,  which  appears  to  enjoy  some  reputation 
in  Germany,  is  liable  in  a still  greater  degree  to 
the  same  charge:*  while  that  of  Forbiger  is  a 
valuable  index  of  references  both  to  ancient  and 
modern  writers,  but  aspires  to  little  more.  Kra- 
mer’s monography  of  the  Lake  Fucinus  (Der  Fu- 
ciner  See,  4to.  Berlin,  1839)  may  be  mentioned  as 
a perfect  model  of  its  kind,  and  stands  unrivalled 
as  a contribution  to  the  geography  of  Italy.  Nie- 
buhr’s Lectures  on  the  Geography  of  Italy  (in  his. 
Vortr'dge  uher  Alte  Lander  u.  Volher-Tcunde,  pp.' 
318 — 576)  contain  many  valuable  and  important 
views,  especially  of  the  physical  geography  in  its 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
should  be  read  by  every  student  of  antiquity,  though 
by  no  means  free  from  errors  of  detail.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ITA'LICA  (’ItoAi/co,  Strab.  iii.  p,  141;  Ptol.  ii. 
4.  §13;  ’IraAtfc^,  Appian,  Hisp.  38;  Steph.  B. 
s.  17.),  a Roman  city,  in  the  country  of  the  Tur- 
detani,  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Baetis,  opposite  Hispalis  (^Seville'),  from  which 
it  was  distant  only  6 M.  P.  to  the  NW.  {Itin.  Ant. 
p.  413,  comp.  p.  432.)  It  was  founded  by  Scipio 
Africanus,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Iberian  town  of 
Sancios,  in  the  Second  Punic  War  (b.  c.  207),  and 
peopled  with  his  disabled  veterans;  whence  its  name, 
“ the  Italian  city.”  It  had  the  rank  of  a muni- 
cipiura  : it  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Civil  Wars  : and  it  was  the  native  place 
of  the  emperors  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Theodosius 
the  Great,  and,  as  some  say,  of  the  poet  Silius 
Italicus.  (See  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Biog.  s.  v.') 

* Some  severe,  but  well  merited,  strictures  on 
this  work  are  contained  in  Niebuhr’s  Lectures  on 
1 Roman  History  (vol.  iii.  p.  xciv.  2d  edit.). 
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Its  c^ins,  all  of  the  imperial  age,  bear  military 
emblems  which  attest  the  story  of  its  origin,  and  on 
some  of  them  is  the  title  julia  Augusta.  The 
city  flourished  under  the  Goths,  and,  for  some  time, 
under  the  Moors,  who  preserved  the  old  name,  in  the 
form  Talika  or  Taha ; but,  in  consequence  of  a 
change  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  its  inhabitants  aban- 
doned it,  and  migrated  to  Seville.  Hence,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  city  which  (although  far  more 
ancient,  see  Hispalis)  became  thus  its  virtual 
successor,  Italica  received  the  name  of  Old  Seville 
(Sevilla  la  Vieja')^  under  which  name  its  ruins  still 
exist  near  the  wretched  village  of  Santi  Ponce,  while 
the  surrounding  country  retains  the  ancient  name, 
los  Campos  de  Talca.  The  chief  object  in  the  ruins 
is  the  amphitheatre,  which  was  in  good  preservation 
I till  1774,  “ when  it  w'as  used  by  the  corporation  of 
Seville  for  river  dikes,  and  for  making  the  road  to 
I Bada^ozr  (Ford.)  Mr.  Ford  also  states,  that  “ on 
! Dec.  12,  1799,  a fine  mosaic  pavement  was  dis- 
i covered,  which  a poor  mcmk,  named  Jose  Moscoso, 
to  his  honour,  enclosed  with  a wall,  in  order  to  save 
it  from  the  usual  fate  in  Spain.  Didot,  in  1802, 
published  for  Laborde  a splendid  folio,  with  en- 

I gravings  and  description Now,  this  work  is 

1 all  that  remains,  for  the  soldiers  of  Soult  converted 
the  enclosure  into  a goat-pen.”  The  only  other 
portion  of  the  ruins  of  Italica  to  be  seen  above- 
I ground  consists  of  some  vaulted  brick  tanks,  called 
La  Casa  de  los  Banos,  w'hich  were  the  reservoirs  of 
the  aqueduct  brought  by  Adrian  from  Tejada,  7 
leagues  distant.  (Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  20;  Bell.  Alex.  53  ; 
Cell.  Noct.  A tt.  XV.  1 3 ; Oros.  v.  23  ; Geog.  Rav. ; 

I Florez,  5.  vol.  xii.  pp.  227,  folk;  Coins,  ap. 
j Florez,  Med.  de  Esp.  vol.  ii.  p.  477 ; Mionnet,  vol.  i. 

I p.  17,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  31;  Sestini,  p.  61;  Eckhel, 

I vol.  i.  p.  23  ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  372  ; Ford, 

I Uandbwk  of  Spain,  pp.  63,  64.)  [P.  S.] 

ITA'LICA.  [CoRUNiUM.] 
i ITANUM  PR.  [ITANUS.] 

IT.4NUS  (''Iravos,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 4;  Steph.  B.: 
Eth.  Trai/ios),  a town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Crete,  near 
the  promontory  which  bore  the  name  of  Itanum. 
i (Plin.  iv.  12.)  In  Coronelli’s  map  there  is  a place 
I called  Itagnia,  with  a Paleohastron  in  the  neigh- 
I bourhood,  which  is  probably  the  site  of  Itanus;  the 
t position  of  the  headland  must  be  looked  for  near 
I Xacro  fume  (Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  426),  unless 
: it  be  placed  further  N.  at  Capo  Salomon,  in  which 
i case  the  Grdndes  islands  would  correspond  with  the 
i Onisia  and  Lkuck  of  Pliny  (1.  c. ; comp.  Mus.  Class. 

1 Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  303). 

I According  to  Herodotus  (iv.  151),  the  Theraeans, 
i when  founding  Cyrene,  were  indebted  for  their 
' knowledge  of  the  Libyan  coast  to  Corobius,  a seller 
of  purple  at  Itanus.  Some  of  the  coins  of  this 
city  present  the  type  of  a woman  terminating  in 
tlie  tail  of  a fish.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  314.)  This 
type,  recalling  the  figure  of  the  Syrian  goddess, 
coupled  with  the  trade  in  purple,  suggests  a Phoe- 
nician origin.  [E.  B.  J.] 
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I'THACA  ('lOaKt]:  Eth.  ’l6aKr)<nos  and  T0a/cds; 
Ithacensis  and  Ithacus;  Thidki,  ®iaKr},  vulgarly; 
but  this  is  merely  an  alteration,  by  a simple  meta- 
thesis of  the  two  first  letters,  from  'WaKt],  which  is 
known  to  be  the  correct  orthography  by  the  Ithacans 
themselves,  and  is  the  name  used  by  all  educated 
Greeks.  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  chap,  xxii.)  This 
island,  so  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a large  portion 
of  the  Homeric  poems,  lies  off  the  coast  of  Acar- 
nania,  and  is  separated  from  Cephallenia  by  a 
channel  about  3 or  4 miles  wide.  Its  name  is  said 
by  Eustathius  (ad  II.  ii.  632)  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  eponymous  hero  Ithacus,  mentioned  in  Od. 
xviii.  207.  Strabo  (x.  2)  reckons  the  circumfe- 
rence of  Ithaca  at  only  80  stadia:  but  this  measure- 
ment is  very  short  of  the  truth ; its  extreme  length 
from  north  to  south  being  about  17  miles,  its  great- 
est breadth  about  4 miles,  and  its  area  nearly  45  sq. 
miles.  The  island  may  be  described  as  a ridge 
of  limestone  rock,  divided  by  the  deep  and  wide 
Chilf  of  Molo  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  connected 
by  a narrow  isthmus  not  more  than  half-a-mile 
across,  and  on  which  stands  the  Paleocastro  of 
Aetos  (’Aerds),  traditionally  known  as  the  “ Castle 
of  Ulysses.”  Ithaca  everywhere  rises  into  rugged 
hills,  of  which  the  chief  is  the  mountain  of  Anoge 
(’Avwyri : Ital.  Anof),  in  the  northern  division,  which 
is  identified  with  the  Neritos  of  Virgil  (Aen.  iii. 
271)  and  the  NrjpiTov  elvoa'KpvWov  of  Homer  (Od. 
ix.  21).  Its  forests  have  now  disappeared;  and  this 
is,  doubtless,  the  reason  why  rain  and  dew  are  not  so 
common  here  in  the  present  as  in  Homer’s  age,  and 
why  the  island  no  longer  abounds  in  hogs  fattened 
on  acorns  like  those  guarded  by  Eumaeus.  In  all  other 
points,  the  poet’s  descriptions  (Od.  iv.  603,  seq.,  xiii. 
242,  seq.,  ix.  27,  seq.)  exhibit  a perfect  picture  of 
the  island  as  it  now  appears,  the  general  aspect  being 
one  of  ruggedness  and  sterility,  rendered  striking  by 
the  bold  and  broken  outline  of  the  mountains  and 
cliffs,  indented  by  numerous  harbours  and  creeks 
(\ifx4ues  irdvopixoi,  Od.  xiii.  193).  The  climate  is 
healthy  (ayad^  Kovporp6<pos,  Od.  ix.  27).  It  may 
here  be  observed,  that  the  expressions  applied  to 
Ithaca,  in  Od.  ix.  25,  26,  have  puzzled  all  the  com- 
mentators ancient  and  modern : — 

aurr?  5e  -rawTreprarr]  elv  dX\  Kurat 

Trphs  C^(pov,  al  Se  Trphs  7)co  t’  r}4\i6u  re. 

(Cf.  Nitzsch,  ad  loc.;  also  Od.  x.  196.)  Strabo  (x. 
2)  gives  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  explanation ; 
he  supposes  that  by  the  epithet  the  poet 

intended  to  expi-ess  how  Ithaca  lies  under,  as  it  were, 
the  neighbouring  mountains  of  Acamania ; while  by 
that  of  TrawTrepraTT)  he  meant  to  denote  its  position 
at  the  extremity  of  the  group  of  islands  formed  by 
Zacynthus,  Cephallenia,  and  the  Echinades.  For 
another  explanation,  see  Wordsworth,  Greece,  Pic- 
torial, (jc.,  pp.  355,  seq. 

Ithaca  is  now  divided  into  four  districts  (Ba6t>, 
’Aeros,  'Avooyrj,  ’E^ayrj,  i.  e.  Beep  Bay,  Eagle's  Cliff, 
Highland,  Outland) ; and,  as  natural  causes  are  likely 
to  produce  in  all  ages  similar  effects,  Leake  (1.  c.) 
thinks  it  probable,  from  the  peculiar  conformation  ot 
the  island,  that  the  fom*  divisions  of  the  present  day 
nearly  correspond  with  those  noticed  by  Heracleon, 
an  author  cited  by  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.  KpoKvXeiov). 
The  name  of  one  of  these  districts  is  lost  by  a defect 
in  the  text;  the  others  were  named  Ncium,  Crocy- 
leium,  and  Aegireus.  The  Aegilips  of  Homer  (II. 
ii.  633)  is  probably  the  same  with  Aegireus,  and  is 
placed  by  Leake  at  the  modern  village  of  Anoge  f 
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while  he  believes  the  modern  capital  town  of  Bathj 
to  occupy  the  site  of  Crocyleia.  (//.  1.  c.)  It  is 
true  that  Strabo  (pp.  376,  453)  places  Aegilips  and 
Crocyleia  in  Leucas;  but  this  appears  inconsistent 
with  Homer  and  other  ancient  authorities.  (See 
Leake,  I c.) 

Plutarch  (^Quaest.  Grace.  43)  and  Stephanus  B. 
(s.  V.)  state  that  the  proper  name  of  the  ancient 
capital  of  Ithaca  was  Alcomenae  or  Alalcomenae, 
and  that  Ulysses  bestowed  this  appellation  upon  it 
from  bis  having  been  himself  born  near  Alalcomenae 
in  Boeotia.  But  this  name  is  not  found  in  Homer; 
and  a passage  in  Strabo  tends  to  identify  it  with  the 
ruins  on  the  isthmus  of  Aetos,  where  the  fortress 
and  royal  residence  of  the  Ithacan  chieftains  pro- 
bably stood,  on  account  of  the  advantages  of  a posi- 
tion so  easily  accessible  to  the  sea  both  on  the 
eastern  and  western  sides.  It  is  argued  by  Leake 
(I,  c.)  that  the  Homeric  capital  was  at  Polls,  a 
little  harbour  on  the  NW.  coast  of  the  island,  where 
some  Hellenic  remains  may  still  be  traced.  For  the 
poet  (^Od.  iv,  844,  seq.)  represents  the  suitors  as 
lying  in  wait  for  Telemachus  on  his  return  from 
Peloponnesus  at  Asteris,  “ a small  island  in  the 
channel  between  Ithaca  and  Samos  (^Cephalonia')!' 
where  the  only  island  is  that  now  called  AaaKaXiov, 
situated  exactly  opposite  the  entrance  to  Port  Polls. 
The  traditional  name  of  Polis  is  alone  a strong 
argument  that  the  town,  of  which  the  remains  are 
still  visible  there,  was  that  which  Scylax  (in  Acar- 
nania),  and  still  more  especially  Ptolemy  (iii.  14), 
mentions  as  having  borne  the  same  name  as  the 
island.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  i]  tt6\is,  or 
the  city,  was  among  the  Ithacans  the  most  common 
designation  of  their  chief  town.  And  if  the  Homeric 
capital  was  at  Polis,  it  will  follow  that  Mt.  Neium, 
under  which  it  stood  (’ISdKTjs  'Tnovrii'ov,  Od.  iii.  81), 
was  the  mountain  of  Exoge  (Ital.  Exoi),  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  that  one  of  its 
summits  was  the  Hermaean  hill  (^~Egg.cuo5  \6<pos,  Od. 
xvi.  471)  from  which  Eumaeus  saw  the  ship  of 
Telemachus  entering  the  harbour.  It  becomes  pro- 
bable, also,  that  the  harbour  Eheithrum  ('Peidpor), 
which  was  “ under  Neium  ” but  “ apart  from  tlie 
city”  (v6<T(pi  ttoAtjos,  Od.  i.  185),  may  be  identified 
with  either  of  the  neighbouring  bays  of  Afdles  or 
Frikes.  Near  the  village  of  Exoge  may  be  observed 
the  substructions  of  an  ancient  building,  probably  a 
temple,  with  several  steps  and  niches  cut  in  the 
rock.  These  remains  are  now  called  by  the  neigh- 
bouring peasants  “ the  School  of  Homer.” 

The  Homeric  “ Fountain  of  Arethusa  ” is  identi- 
fied with  a copious  spring  which  rises  at  the  foot  of 
a cliff  fronting  the  sea,  near  the  SE.  extremity  of 
Ithaca.  This  cliff  is  still  called  Korax  (Kopa|), 
and  is,  doubtless,  that  alluded  to  at  Od.  xiii.  407, 
seq.,  xiv.  5,  seq.,  xiv.  398.  (See,  especially  on  this 
point,  Leake,  1.  c.,  and  Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  i. 
p.  67,  seq.) 

The  most  remarkable  natural  feature  of  Ithaca 
is  the  Gulf  of  Molo,  that  inlet  of  the  sea  which 
nearly  divides  the  island  into  two  portions;  and 
the  most  remarkable  relic  of  antiquity  is  the  so- 
called  “ Castle  of  Ulysses,”  placed,  as  has  been 
already  intimated,  on  the  sides  and  summit  of  the 
steep  hill  of  Aetos,  on  the  connecting  isthmus. 
Here  may  be  traced  several  lines  of  inclosure,  testi- 
fying the  highest  antiquity  in  the  rude  structure  of 
massive  stones  which  compose  them.  The  position 
of  several  gates  is  distinctly  marked ; there  are  also 
traces  of  a tower  and  of  two  large  subterranean  cis- 
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tenis.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the 
spot  to  which  Cicero  (de  Orat.  i.  44)  alludes  in 
praising  the  patriotism  of  Ulysses  — “ ut  Ithacam 
illam  in  asperrimis  saxis  tanquam  nidulam  affixam 
sapientissimus  vir  immortalitati  anteponeret.”  The 
name  of  Aetos,  moreover,  recalls  the  striking  scene 
in  Od.  ii.  146,  seq.  At  the  base  of  this  hill  there 
have  been  discovered  several  ancient  tombs,  sepul- 
chral inscriptions,  vases,  rings,  medals,  &c.  The 
coins  of  Ithaca  usually  bear  the  head  of  Ulysses, 
with  the  pileus,  or  conical  cap,  and  the  legend 
’IdaKuv;  the  reverse  exhibiting  a cock,  an  emblem 
of  the  hero’s  vigilance,  Athena,  his  tutelar  deity,  or 
other  devices  of  like  import.  (See  Eckhel.) 

The  Homeric  port  of  Phorcys  (Od.  xiii.  345)  is 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  a small  creek  now 
called  Dexia  (probably  because  it  is  on  the  right  of 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Bathy),  or  by  another 
creek  now  called  Skhinos,  both  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Gulf  of  Molo.  (Leake,  1.  c.)  At  a cave  on 
the  side  of  Mount  Stephanos  or  Merovugli,  above 
this  gulf,  and  at  some  short  distance  from  the  sea,  is 
placed  the  “ Grotto  of  the  Nymphs,”  in  which  the 
sleeping  Ulysses  was  deposited  by  the  Phoenicians 
who  brought  him  from  Scheria.  (Od.  xiii.  116, 
seq.)  Leake  (1.  c.)  considers  this  to  be  “ the  only 
point  in  the  island  exactly  corresponding  to  the  poet’s 
data.” 

The  modern  capital  of  Ithaca  extends  in  a narrow 
strip  of  white  houses  round  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  horse-shoe  port,  or  “ deep  ” (Ba0y),  from  which 
it  derives  its  name,  and  which  is  itself  but  an  inlet  of 
the  Gulf  of  Molo,  often  mentioned  already.  After 
passing  through  similar  vicissitudes  to  those  of  its 
neighbours,  Ithaca  is  now  one  of  the  seven  Ionian 
Islands  under  the  protectorate  of  Great  Britain,  and 
contains  a population  exceeding  10,000  souls, — an 
industrious  and  prosperous  community.  It  has  been 
truly  observed  that  there  is,  perhaps,  no  spot  in  the 
world  where  the  influence  of  classical  associations  is 
more  lively  or  more  pure ; for  Ithaca  is  indebted  for  no 
part  of  its  interest  to  the  rival  distinctions  of  modem 
annals,  — so  much  as  its  name  scarcely  occurring  in 
the  page  of  any  writer  of  historical  ages,  unless  with 
reference  to  its  poetical  celebrity.  Indeed,  in  a.  i>. 
1504,  it  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  uninhabited,  having 
been  depopulated  by  the  incursions  of  Corsairs;  and 
record  is  still  extant  of  the  privileges  accorded  by  the 
Venetian  government  to  the  settlers  (probably  from 
the  neighbouring  islands  and  from  the  mainland  of 
Greece)  by  whom  it  was  repeopled.  (Leake,  1.  c.; 
Bowen,  Ithaca  in  1850,  p.  1.) 

It  has  been  assumed  throughout  this  article  that 
the  island  still  called  Ithaca  is  identical  with  the 
Homeric  Ithaca.  Of  that  fact  there  is  ample  testi- 
mony in  its  geographical  position,  as  well  as  in  its 
internal  features,  when  compared  with  the  Odyssey. 
To  every  sceptic  we  may  say,  in  the  words  of  Athena 
to  Ulysses  (Od.  xiii.  344),  — 

a\A’  6,ye  toi  S6i'|o>  ’lOaKgs  i'Sos  o^pa  ireiroidgs. 

(The  arguments  on  the  sceptical  side  of  the  question 
have  been  collected  by  Volcker,  Homer.  Geogr.  46 
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—74,  but  they  have  been  successfully  confuted  by 
Riihle  von  Lilienstern,  Ueber  das  Homerische  Ithaca. 
The  fullest  authorities  on  the  subject  of  this  article 
are  Gell,  Geography  and  Antiquities  of  Ithaca, 
London,  1807;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.iii.  pp. 
24 — 55;  Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  38 — 81 ; 
^ovren,  Ithaca  in  1850,  London,  1852.)  [G.  F.  B.] 
ITHACE'SIAE  INSULAE,  is  the  name  given  by 
Pliny  (iii.  7.  s.  13)  to  some  small  islets  opposite  to 
Vibo  on  the  W.  coast  of  Bruttium.  These  can  be 
no  other  than  some  mere  rocks  (too  small  to  be 
marked  on  ordinary  maps)  which  lie  j’ust  opposite 
to  the  remains  of  Bivona,  in  the  Golfo  di  Sta.  Eu- 
femia,  and  on  which  some  traces  of  ancient  build- 
ings (probably  connected  with  that  port)  were  still 
visible  in  the  days  of  Barrio.  (Barrius,  de  Situ  Calahr. 
ii.  13;  Romanelli,  vol,  i.  p.  57).  [E.  H.  B.] 

ITHO'ME  (^WwfiT] ; Eth.  ’I0cw/x^T7jy,  'lOccfiaios'). 
1.  A town  of  Histiaeotis  in  Thessaly,  described  by 
Homer  as  the  “ rocky  Ithome  ” (’I0c6/xrj  KAa>^aK<i€<r<ro, 
II  ii.  729),  is  placed  by  Strabo  within  a quadrangle 
formed  by  the  four  cities,  Tricca,  Metropolis,  Pelin- 
naeum,  and  Gomphi.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  437.)  It  pro- 
bably occupied  the  site  of  the  castle  which  stands  on 
the  summit  above  the  village  of  Fandri.  Leake 
' observed,  near  the  north-western  face  of  the  castle, 
some  remains  of  a very  ancient  Hellenic  wall,  consist- 
j ing  of  a few  large  masses  of  stone,  roughly  hewn  on 

I the  outside,  but  accurately  joined  to  one  another 

I without  cement.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.510.) 

1 2.  A mountain  fortress  in  Messenia,  where  the 

I Messenians  long  maintained  themselves  against  the 
Spartans  in  the  First  Messenian  War.  It  was  after- 
I wards  the  citadel  of  Messene,  when  this  city  was 
j founded  by  Epaminondas.  For  details,  see  Mes- 
sene. 

I ITHO'RIA  ('Idcapia),  a town  in  Aetolia,  near  the 
i Achelous,  and  a short  distance  south  of  Conope.  It 

‘ was  situated  at  the  entrance  of  a pass,  and  was 

strongly  fortified  both  by  nature  and  by  art.  It  was 
I taken  by  Philip  V.,  and  levelled  to  the  ground, 
j B.  c.  219.  (Pol.  iv.  64.) 

I I'TlUxM  PROMONTO'RIUM,  is  placed  by  Ptolemy 
! (ii.  9.  § 1)  in  Celtogalatia  Belgica.  After  the  mouths 
j of  the  Seme,  he  mentions  the  outlet  of  the  river  Phru- 
j dis  [Fkudis],  Icium  (^Ikiov  dupov),  and  then  Ge- 
I soriacum  (TricropiaKOu  imveiov'),  which  is  Boulogne. 

I One  of  the  old  Latin  versions  of  Ptolemy  has  Itium 
! Promontorium,  and  others  may  have  it  too.  He  places 
Gesoriacum  and  Itium  in  the  same  latitude,  and 
I Itium  due  west  of  Gesoriacum.  This  is  a great  mis- 
i take,  for,  Itium  being  Cap  Grisnez,  the  relative  po- 
I sition  of  the  two  places  is  north  and  south,  instead 
! of  east  and  west.  There  is  no  promontory  on  this 
j part  of  the  French  coast  north  or  south  of  Boulogne 
except  Grisnez,  at  which  point  the  coast  changes  its 
direction  from  south  to  north,  and  runs  in  a general 
ENE.  dii-ection  to  Calais,  Gravelines,  and  Dun~ 

! kerque.  It  is  therefore  certain  that  there  is  a great 
I mistake  in  Ptolemy,  both  in  the  direction  of  the  coast 
I and  the  relative  position  of  Gesoriacum  and  Itium. 
j Cap  Grisnez  is  a chalk  cliff,  the  termination  on  the 
I coast  of  the  chalk  hills  which  cross  the  department 
! of  Pas  de  Calais.  The  chalk  cliffs  extend  a few 
miles  on  each  side  of  Cap  Grisnez,  and  are  clearly 
seen  from  the  English  coast  on  a fine  day.  This 
cape  is  the  nearest  point  of  the  French  coast  to  the 
opposite  coast  of  Kent.  [G.  L.] 

I'TIUS  PORTUS  (t5  ’'iTioi',  Strab.  p.  199). 
When  Caesar  was  preparing  for  his  second  British  ex- 
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pedition  (b.c.  54),  he  says  (B.  G.  v.  2)  that  he  or- 
dered his  forces  to  meet  at  “ Portus  Itius,  from  which 
port  he  had  found  that  there  was  the  most  conve- 
nient passage  to  Britannia,  — about  30,000  passus.” 
In  his  first  expedition,  b.  c.  55,  he  says  that  he 
marched,  with  all  his  forces,  into  the  country  of  the 
Morini,  because  the  passage  from  that  coast  to  Bri- 
tannia was  the  shortest  (^B.  G.  iv.  2 1 ) ; but  he  does 
not  name  the  port  from  which  he  sailed  in  his  first 
expedition  ; and  this  is  an  omission  which  a man 
can  easily  understand  who  has  formed  a correct  no- 
tion of  the  Commentaries.  It  seems  a plain  conclu- 
sion, from  Caesar’s  words  (v.  2)  that  he  sailed  from 
the  Itius  on  his  first  expedition  ; for  he  marched 
into  the  country  of  the  Morini,  in  order  to  make  the 
shortest  passage  (iv.  21)  ; and  he  made  a good  pas- 
sage (iv.  23).  In  the  fifth  book  he  gives  the  distance 
from  the  Itius  to  the  British  coast,  but  not  in  the 
fourth  book  ; and  we  conclude  that  he  ascertained 
this  distance  in  his  first  voyage.  Drumann  (Ge- 
schichte  Roms,  vol.  iii.  p.  294)  thinks  that  the  pas- 
sage in  the  fifth  book  rather  proves  that  Caesar  did 
not  sail  from  Itius  on  his  first  voyage.  We  must  ac- 
cordingly suppose  that,  having  had  a good  passage 
on  his  first  voyage  to  Britannia,  and  back  to  the 
place  from  which  he  had  sailed,  he  chose  to  try  a 
diflfei'ent  passage  the  second  time,  which  passage  he 
had  learned  (cognoverat)  to  be  the  most  convenient 
(commodissimum).  Yet  he  landed  at  the  same  place 
in  Britannia  in  both  his  voyages  (v.  8)  ; and  he  had 
ascertained  (cognoverat)  in  the  first  voyage,  as  he 
says,  that  this  was  the  best  landing-place.  ^ Dru- 
mann, in  bis  way,  may  prove,  if  he  likes,  that  Caesar 
did  not  land  at  the  same  place  in  both  voyages. 

The  name  Itius  gives  some  reason  for  supposing 
that  Portus  Itius  was  near  the  Promontorium  Itium ; 
and  the  opinion  now  generally  accepted  is,  that  Portus 
Itius  is  Wissant  or  Witsand,  a few  miles  east  of  Cap 
Grisnez.  The  critics  have  fixed  Portus  Itius  at  va- 
rious places  ; but  not  one  of  these  guesses,  and  they 
are  all  guesses,  is  worth  notice,  except  the  guess  that 
Itius  is  Gesoriacum  or  Boulogne.  But  the  name 
Gesoriacum  is  not  Itius,  which  is  one  objection  to 
the  supposition.  The  only  argument  in  favour  of 
Boulogne  is,  that  it  was  the  usual  place  from  which 
the  Romans  sailed  for  Britannia  after  the  time  of 
Claudius,  and  that  it  is  in  the  country  of  the  Mo- 
rini. Gesoriacum  was  the  best  spot  that  the  Romans 
could  choose  for  a regular  place  of  embarkation,  for 
it  is  adapted  to  be  the  site  of  a town  and  a fortified 
place,  and  has  a small  river.  Accordingly  it  became 
the  chief  Roman  position  on  this  part  of  the  French 
coast.  [Gesoriacum.] 

The  distance  of  Portus  Itius  from  the  nearest  port 
of  Britannia,  30  M.P.,  is  too  much.  It  seems  to  be 
a just  conclusion,  that  Caesar  estimated  the  distance 
from  his  own  experience,  and  therefore  that  he  esti- 
mated it  either  to  the  cliffs  about  the  South  Foreland, 
M'here  he  anchored,  or  to  the  place  seven  or  eight 
miles  (for  the  MSS.  of  Caesar  vary  here)  further 
along  the  coast,  where  he  landed.  It  is  certain  that 
he  first  approached  the  British  coast  under  the  high 
chalk  cliffs  between  Folkestone  and  Walmer.  It  is 
a disputed  point  whether  he  went  from  his  anchorage 
under  the  cliffs  northwards  to  Deal,  or  southward  to 
Sandgate  or  Hythe.  This  matter  does  not  affect  the 
position  of  Itius,  and  it  is  not  discussed  here ; but 
the  writer  maintains  that  Caesar  landed  on  the  beach 
at  Deal.  There  are  difficulties  in  this  question,  which 
the  reader  may  examine  by  referring  to  the  autho- 
rities mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  article.  The  pas- 
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Bage  in  the  fifth  book  (v.8),  in  which  Caesar  describes 
his  second  voyage,  shows  very  clearly  where  he  landed. 
He  sailed  from  Portus  Itius,  on  his  second  expedition, 
at  sunset,  with  a wind  about  SW.  by  W. ; about  mid- 
night the  wind  failed  him,  he  could  not  keep  his 
course,  and,  being  carried  too  far  by  the  tide,  at  day- 
break, when  he  looked  about  him,  he  saw  Britannia 
on  his  left  hand  behind  him.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  change  of  the  tide,  he  used  his  oars  to  reach 
“ that  part  of  the  island  where  he  had  found  in  the 
previous  summer  that  there  was  the  best  landing.” 
He  had  been  carried  a few  miles  past  the  Cantium 
Promontorium,  or  North  Foreland  but  not  out  of 
sight,  and  he  could  easily  find  his  way  to  the  beach 
at  Deal.  There  are  many  arguments  to  show  that 
Deal  was  Caesar’s  landing-place,  as  it  was  for  the 
Romans  under  the  empire,  who  built  near  it  the  strong- 
place  of  Rutupiae  (^Richborough),  on  the  Stour,  near 
Sandwich. 

D’Anville  makes  out  Caesar’s  distance  of  30  M.  P. 
thus.  He  reckons  22  or  24  M.  P.,  at  most,  from 
Portus  Itius  to  the  English  cliffs,  and  8 miles 
from  his  anchorage  under  the  cliffs  to  his  landing- 
place  make  up  30.  Perhaps  Caesar  means  to 
estimate  the  whole  distance  that  he  sailed  to  his  land- 
ing place  ; and  if  this  is  so,  his  estimate  of  “ about 
30  Roman  miles”  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  and  quite 
as  near  as  we  can  expect.  Strabo  (p.  199)  makes 
the  distance  320  stadia,  or  only  300,  according  to  a 
note  of  Eustathius  on  Dionysius  Periegetes  (v.  56G), 
who  either  found  300  in  his  copy  of  Strabo,  or  made 
a mistake  about  the  number;  for  he  derived  his  in- 
formation about  Caesar’s  passage  only  from  Strabo. 
It  may  be  observed  here  that  Strabo  mentions  two 
expeditions  of  Caesar,  and  only  one  port  of  embark- 
ation, the  Itius.  He  understood  Caesar  in  the  same 
way  as  all  people  will  do  who  can  draw  a conclusion 
from  premises.  But  even  300  stadia  is  too  great  a 
distance  from  Wissant  to  the  British  coast,  if  we 
reckon  8 stadia  to  the  Roman  mile  ; but  there  is 
good  reason,  as  D’Anville  says,  for  making  10  stadia 
to  the  mile  here  Pliny  gives  the  distance  from 
Boulogne  to  Britannia,  that  is,  we  must  assume,  to 
the  usual  landing  place,  Rutupiae,  at  50  M.  P.,  which 
is  too  much  ; but  it  seems  to  be  some  evidence  that 
he  could  not  suppose  Boulogne  to  be  Caesar’s  place  of 
embarkation. 

Caesar  mentions  another  port  near  Itius.  He  calls 
it  the  Ulterior  Portus  (iv.  22,  23,  28),  or  Superior, 
and  it  was  8 M.P.  from  Itius.  We  might  assume 
from  the  terra  Ulterior,  which  has  reference  to  Itius, 
that  this  port  was  further  to  the  north  and  east  than 
Itius  ; and  this  is  proved  by  what  he  says  of  the 
wind.  For  the  wind  which  carried  him  to  Britannia 
on  his  first  expedition,  his  direct  course  being  nearly 
north,  prevented  the  ships  at  the  Ulterior  Portus  from 
coming  to  the  place  where  Caesar  embarked  (iv.  23). 
The  Ulterior,  or  Superior,  Portus  is  between  Wissant 
and  Calais,  and  may  be  Sangatte.  Calais  is  too  far 
off.  When  Caesar  was  returning  from  his  first  expe- 
dition (iv.  36,  37)  two  transport  ships  could  not 
make  the  same  portus — the  Itius  and  the  Ulterior  or 
Superior — that  the  rest  of  the  ships  did,  but  were 
carried  a little  lower  down  (paulo  infra),  that  is, 
further  south,  which  we  know  to  be  Caesar’s  mean- 
ing by  comparing  this  with  another  passage  (iv. 
28).  Caesar  does  not  say  that  these  two  ships 
landed  at  a “portus,”  as  Ukert  supposes  (^Gallien, 
p.  554),  who  makes  a port  unknown  to  Caesar,  and 
gives  it  the  name  “ Inferior.” 

Du  Cange,  Camden,  and  others,  correctly  took 
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Portus  Itius  to  be  Witsand.  Besides  the  resem- 
blance of  name,  Du  Cange  and  Gibson  have  shown 
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A.  A.  Strait  of  Dover,  or  Pas  de  Calais.  1.  Portus 
Itius  (H'issant).  2.  Itium  Pr.  (Cap.  Grisnez).  3.  Ge- 
soriacum,  afterwards  Bononia  (Boulogne).  4.  Calais. 
5.  Sandgate.  6.  Portus  Duhris  (Dover).  7.  Rutupiae 
(Iiichbo7-ough).  8.  River  Stour.  9.  Cantium  Pr.  (North 
Foreland).  10.  Regulbium  (lieculver). 

that  of  two  middle  age  Latin  writers  who  mention 
the  passage  of  Alfred,  brother  of  St.  Edward,  into 
England,  one  calls  Wissant  Portus  Iccius,  and  the 
other  Portus  Wisanti.  D’Anville  conjectures  that 
Wissant  means  “ white  sand,”  and  accordingly  the 
promontory  Itium  would  be  the  White,  a very  good 
name  for  it.  But  the  word  “ white,”  and  its  various 
forms,  is  Teutonic,  and  not  a Celtic  word,  so  far  as  the 
writer  knows  ; and  the  word  “ Itius”  existed  in  Cae- 
sar’s time  on  the  coast  of  the  Morini,  a Celtic  people, 
where  we  do  not  expect  to  see  a Teutonic  name. 

Wissant  w as  known  to  the  Romans,  for  there  are 
traces  of  a road  from  it  to  Taruenna  (Therouenne). 
It  is  no  port  now,  and  never  was  a port  in  the  modem 
sense,  but  it  was  very  well  suited  for  Caesar  to  draw 
his  ships  up  on  the  beach,  as  he  did  when  he  landed 
in  England  ; for  Wissant  is  a wide,  sheltered,  sandy 
bay.  Froissart  speaks  of  Wissant  as  a large  town 
in  1346. 

A great  deal  has  been  written  about  Caesar’s  voy- 
ages. The  first  and  the  best  attempt  to  explain  it, 
though  it  is  not  free  from  some  mistakes,  is  Dr.  Hal- 
ley’s, of  which  an  exposition  is  given  in  the  Classical 
Museum,  No.  xiii.,  by  G.  Long.  D’Anville,  with  his 
usual  judgment,  saw  that  Itius  must  be  Wissant,  but 
he  supposed  that  Caesar  landed  at  Hythe,  south  of 
Dover.  Walckenaer  ( Geog.  des  Gaules,  vol.  i.  pp. 448, 
452)  has  some  remarks  on  Itius,  which  he  takes  to 
be  Wissant;  and  there  are  remarks  on  Portus  Itius 
in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  September,  1846,  by 
H.  L.  Long,  Esq.  Perhaps  the  latest  examination  of 
the  matter  is  in  G.  Long’s  edition  of  Caesar,  Note  on 
Caesar's  British  Expeditions,  pp.  248 — 257.  What 
the  later  German  geographei's  and  critics,  Ukert  and 
others,  have  said  of  these  voyages  is  of  no  value  at 
all.  [G.  L.] 


ITON. 

' ITON  or  ITO'NUS  (‘'lTCtft/,Hom.  ;’'lT«»/os,Strab.), 
a town  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  called  by  Homer 
“ mother  of  flocks  ” (//.  ii.  696),  was  situated  60 
stadia  from  Alus,  upon  the  river  Cuarius  or  Coralius, 
and  above  the  Crocian  plain.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  435.) 
Leake  supposes  the  Kholo  to  be  the  Cuarius,  and 
places  Itonus  near  the  spot  where  the  river  issues 
from  the  mountains  ; and  as,  in  that  case,  Iton  pos- 
sessed a portion  of  the  pastoral  highlands  of  Othrys, 
the  epithet  “ mother  of  flocks  ” appears  to  have  been 
well  adapted  to  it.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol. 
iv.  pp.  356,  357.)  Iton  had  a celebrated  temple  of 
Athena,  whose  worship,  under  the  name  of  the 
Itonian  Athena,  was  carried  by  the  Boeotians,  when 
they  were  expelled  from  Thessaly,  into  the  country 
named  after  them.  (Strab.  1.  c.’,  Steph.  B.  s.v.; 
Apollod.  ii.  7.  § 7.;  Appollon.  i.  551,  with  Schol.; 
Callim.  Hymn,  in  Cer.  74.;  Paus.  i.  13.  § 2,  iii.  9. 
§ 13,  ix.  34.  § 1,  X.  1.  § 10  ; Plut.  Pyrrh.  26.) 

ITO'NE  (Ttc^j/tj),  a town  in  Lydia  of  unknown 
site.  (Dionys.  Per.  465 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  [L.  S.] 
ITUCCI  (Piin.  iii.  1.  s.  3),  or  ITUCI  (Coins; 
’Ituktj,  Appian,  Hisp.  66,  68),  a city  in  the  W.  of 
Hispania  Baetica.  Under  the  Romans,  it  was  a 
colonia  imimmis,  with  the  surname  Virtus  Julia, 
and  it  belonged  to  the  conventus  of  Hispalis.  Its 
probable  site,  in  the  opinion  of  Ukert,  was  between 
Martos  and  Espejo,  near  Valenzuela.  (Ukert,  vol. 
ii.  pt.  1.  p.  369  ; Coins,  ap.  Florez,  Med.  de  Esp. 
vol.  ii.  p.  487;  Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  18,  Suppl.  vol.  i. 
p.  32  ; Sestini,  p.  63  ; Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  24.)  [P-  S.] 
ITUNA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3. 
§ 2)  as  an  aestuary  immediately  to  the  north  of  the 
Moricambe  aestuary  = Moi'ecamhe  Bay.  This 
identifies  it  with  the  Solway  Firth.  [R.  G.  L.] 
ITURAEA  (’iTovpata),  a district  in  the  NE.  of 
Palestine  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  755  ; Plin.  v.  19),  which, 
with  Trachonitis,  belonged  to  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip. 
(-S’^.  Luke,  iii.  1 ; comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  10.  § 1.) 
The  name  is  so  loosely  applied  by  the  ancient  writers 
that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  its  boundaries  with  precision, 
but  it  may  be  said  roughly  to  be  traversed  by  a line 
drawn  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  to  Damascus.  It 
was  a mountainous  district,  and  full  of  caverns 
(Strab.  Z.c.) : the  inhabitants,  a wild  race  (Cic.P4i7.ii. 
24),  favoured  by  the  natural  features  of  the  country, 
were  in  the  habit  of  robbing  the  traders  from  Da- 
mascus (Strab.  xvi.  p.  756),  and  were  famed  as 
archers.  (Virg.  Georg,  ii.  448  ; Lucan,  vii.  230,  514.) 
At  an  early  period  it  was  occupied  by  the  tribe  of 
Jetur  {\Chron.v.  19 ; 'Iravpaioi,  LXX.),  whose  name 
is  connected  with  that  of  Jetur,  a son  of  Ishmael. 
(1  Chron.  i.  31.)  The  Ituraeans — either  the  de- 
scendants of  the  original  possessor,  or,  as  is  more 
probable,  of  new  comers,  who  had  occupied  this 
district  after  the  exile,  and  assumed  the  original  name 
— were  eventually  subdued  by  king  Aristobulus,  b.c. 
100,  who  compelled  them  to  be  circumcised,  and 
incorporated  them  in  his  dominions.  (Joseph.  Aw#, 
xiii.  11.  § 3.)  The  mountain  district  was  in  the 
hands  of  Ptolemaeus,  tetrarch  of  Chalcis  (Strab.  xvi. 
p.  753);  but  when  Pompeius  came  into  Syria,  Ituraea 
was  ceded  to  the  Romans  (Appian.  Mithr.  106), 
though  probably  it  retained  a certain  amount  of 
independence  under  native  vassal  princes  : M.  An- 
tonins imposed  a heavy  tribute  upon  it.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  V.  7.)  Finally,  under  Claudius,  it  became 
part  of  the  province  of  Syria.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  23 ; 
Dion  Cass.  lix.  12.)  The  district  El-Djedur,  to  the 
E.  of  Hermon  {Djebel-esh-Scheilch'),  and  lying  W.  of 
the  Hadj  road,  which  according  to  Burckhardt 
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(Trav.  p.  286)  now  contains  only  twenty  inhabited 
villages,  comprehended,  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  ancient  Ituraea.  (Munter,  de  Reh.  Ituraeor. 
Havn.  1824  ; comp.  Winer,  Realwdrterhuch,  s.  v. ; 
Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  xv.  pt.  ii.  pp.  354 — 357, 
899.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ITURISSA.  [Tukissa.] 

ITYCA.  [iTucci.] 

ITYS,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3. 
§ 1)  as  a river  lying  north  of  the  Epidian  promon- 
toiy  (^Mull  of  Cantyre'),  with  the  river  Longus  be- 
tween. As  this  latter =Loc4  Linnhe,  the  Ttys  is 
probably  the  Sound  of  Sleat,  between  the  Isle  of 
Skye  and  the  mainland.  In  the  Monumenta  Bri- 
tannica  we  have  Loch  Torridon.  Loch  Duich,  Loch 
Eu.  ' [R.  G.  L.] 

JUDAEA.  [Palaestina.] 

JUDAH.  [Palaestina.] 

IVERNIA.  [lERNE.] 

IVERNIS  (TouepvZs),  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.2. 
§ 10)  as  one  of  the  inland  towns  of  Ireland,  the  others 
being  Rhigia,  Rhaeba,  Laberus,  Macolicum,  another 
Rhaeba,  Dunum.  Of  these,  Dunum  has  been  identified 
with  Down,  and  Macolicum  with  Mallow,  on  the 
strength  of  the  names.  Laberus,  on  similar  but  less 
satisfactory  ground,  = VW-lair  in  West  Meath. 
Ivernus  is  identified  by  O’Connor  with  Dun-keron, 
on  the  Kenmare  river;  but  the  grounds  on  which 
this  has  been  done  are  unstated.  [R.  G.  L.] 
IVIA  or  JITVIA.  [Gallaecia.] 

JULIA  CONSTANTIA.  [Osset.] 

JULIA  FIDENTIA.  [Ulia.] 

JULIA  JOZA  (’lowAla  Td^a),  a city  on  the  coast 
of  Hispania  Baetica,  between  Gades  and  Belon, 
colonized  by  a population  of  Romans  mixed  with  the 
removed  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Zelis,  near  Tingis, 
on  the  Libyan  shore  of  the  Straits.  Thus  far  Strabo 
(iii.  p.  140)  : later  writers  speak  of  a place  named 
Julia  Tkansducta,  or  simply  Transducta  (’Iou- 
Ata  Tpcj/o-SoO/cTa,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 6 ; Marcian.  Heracl. 
p.  39  ; Geog.  Rav.),  E.  of  Mellaria;  and  coins  are 
extant  with  the  epigraph  julia  traducta  (Florez, 
Med.  deEsp.\o\.  ii.  p.  596,  Esp.  S.  vol.  x.  p.  50; 
Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  26,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  pp.  19,  45  ; 
Sestini,  Med.  Isp.  p.  90  ; Num.  Goth. ; Eckhel. 
vol.  i.  pp.  29 — 31).  Mela  does  not  mention  the 
place  by  either  of  these  names  ; but,  after  speaking 
of  Carteia,  he  adds  the  following  remarkable  words ; 
et  quam  transvecti  ex  Africa  Phoenices  habitant, 
atque  unde  nos  sumus,  Tingentera.  (Mela,  ii.  6.) 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  all  these  statements 
refer  to  the  same  place  ; nay,  the  very  names  are 
identical,  Transducta  being  only  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  word  Joza  (from  egressus  esC) 
used  by  the  Phoenician  inhabitants  to  describe  the 
origin  of  the  city.  Its  site  must  have  been  at  or 
near  Tarifa,  in  the  middle  of  the  European  shore  of 
the  Straits,  and  on  the  S.-most  point  of  the  pen- 
insula. (f  I6m.  de  VAcad.  des  Inscr.  p.  103  ; Philos. 
Trans,  xxx.  p.  919  ; Mentelle,  Geog.  Comp.  Esp. 
Anc.  p.  229  ; Ukert,  ii.  1.  p.  344.)  [P.  S.] 

JULIA  LIBYCA.  [Cerretani.] 

JULIA  MYRTILIS.  [Myrtilis.] 

JULIA  ROMULA.  [Hispalis.] 

JULIA  TRANSDUCTA.  [Julia  Joza.] 
JULIA  VICTRIX.  [Tarraco.] 

JULIACUM,  a town  in  Gallia  Belgica.  In  the 
Antonine  Itin.  a road  runs  from  Castellum  (^Cassel') 
through  Tongern  to  Juliacum,  and  thence  to  Co- 
\am2i\Cologne').  Juliacum  is  18  leagues  from  Co- 
lonia. Another  road  runs  from  Colonia  Trajana  to 
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Juliacum,  and  from  Juliacam  through  Tiberiacum 
to  Cologne.  On  this  road  also  Juliacum  is  placed 
18  leagues  from  Cologne.  Juliacum  is  Juliers,  or 
Jillich,  as  the  Gennans  call  it,  on  the  river  Roer,  on 
the  carriage  road  from  Cologne  to  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  first  part  of  the  word  seems  to  be  the  Koman 
name  Juli-,  which  is  rendered  more  probable  by 
finding  between  Juliacum  and  Colonia  a place  Ti- 
beriacum {Bercheim,  or  Berghen).  Acum  is  a 
common  ending  of  the  names  of  towns  in  North 
Gallia.  [G.  L.] 

JULIANO'POLIS  (^lovXiavo{)Tro\is),  a town  in 
lijdia  which  is  not  mentioned  until  the  time  of 
Hierocles  (p.  670),  according  to  whom  it  was  situ- 
ated close  to  Maeonia,  and  must  be  looked  for  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Mount  Tmolus,  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Tralles.  (Comp.  Plin.  v.  29.)  [L.  S.] 
JULIAS.  [Bethsaida.] 

JULIO'BONA  (^\ov\i6§ova),  a town  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  is  the  city  of  the  Caleti,  or  Caleitae  as  Pto- 
lemy writes  the  name  (ii.  8.  § 5),  who  occupied  the 
Pays  de  Caux.  [Caleti.]  The  place  is  Lillehone, 
on  the  little  river  Bolbec,  near  the  north  bank  of  the 
Seine,  between  Havre  and  Caudehec,  in  the  present 
department  of  Seine  Inferieuse.  The  Itins.  show 
several  roads  from  Juliobona;  one  to  Kotomagus 
(Rouen'),  through  Breviodurum ; and  another  through 
Breviodurum  to  Noviomagus  (Lisieux),  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Seine.  The  road  from  Juliobona  to  the 
west  terminated  at  Carocotinum.  [Carocotinum.] 
The  place  has  the  name  Juliabona  in  the  Latin 
middle  age  writings.  It  was  a favourite  residence 
of  the  dukes  of  Normandie,  and  William,  named  the 
Conqueror,  had  a castle  here,  where  he  often  resided. 

The  name  Juliobona  is  one  of  many  examples  of 
a word  formed  by  a Koman  prefix  (Julio)  and  a 
Celtic  termination  (Bona),  like  Augustobona,  Julio- 
magus.  The  word  Divona  or  Bibona  [Divona]  has 
the  same  termination.  It  appears  from  a middle  age 
Latin  writer,  cited  by  D’Anville  (Notice,  ^c.,  Julio- 
bona), that  the  place  was  then  called  Illebona,  from 
which  the  modern  name  Lillehonne  has  come  by 
prefixing  the  article ; as  the  river  Oltis  in  the  south 
of  France  has  become  HOlt,  and  Lot. 

The  name  Juliobona,  the  traces  of  the  old  roads, 
and  the  remains  discovered  on  the  site  of  Lillehonne 
prove  it  to  have  been  a Koman  town.  A Koman 
theatre,  tombs,  medals,  and  antiquities,  have  been 
discovered.  [G.  L.] 

JULIOBKTGA  (^lov\i6Spiya),  the  chief  city  of 
the  Cantabri,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  belonging 
to  the  conventus  of  Clunia,  stood  near  the  sources  of 
the  Ebro,  on  the  eminence  of  Retortillo,  S.  of  Rey- 
nosa.  Five  stones  still  mark  the  bounds  which 
divided  its  territory  from  that  of  Legio  IV.  It  had 
its  port,  named  Portus  Victoriae  Juliobrigensium, 
at  Santonna.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  34  ; Ptol. 
ii.  6.  § 51 ; Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  354 ; Morales, 
Antig.  p.  68  ; Florez,  Esp.S.  vol.  vi.  p.  417 ; Cantabr. 
p.  64  ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  443.)  [P.  S.] 

JULIOMAGUS  ('lov\i.6payos),  a town  of  the 
Andecavi,  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  and  their  capital. 
(Ptol.  ii.  8.  § 8.)  It  is  named  Juliomagus  in  the 
Table,  and  marked  as  a capital.  It  is  now  Angers. 
[Andecavi.]  [G.  L.] 

JULIO'POLIS.  [Gordium  and  Tarsus.] 
JULIO'POLIS  AEGYPTI.  Pliny  (vi.  23.  s.  26) 
alone  among  ancient  geographers  mentions  this  place 
among  the  towns  of  Lower  Aegypt.  From  the  silence 
of  his  predecessors,  and  from  the  name  itself,  we 
may  reasonably  infer  its  recent  origin.  According 
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to  Pliny,  Juliopolis  stood  about  20  miles  distant 
from  Alexandreia,  upon  the  banks  of  the  canal  which 
connected  that  city  with  the  Canopic  arm  of  the 
Nile.  Some  geographers  suppose  Juliopolis  to  have 
been  no  other  than  Nicopolis,  or  the  City  of  Victory, 
founded  by  Augustus  Caesar  in  B.  c.  29,  partly  to 
commemoi-ate  his  reduction  of  Aegypt  to  a Koman 
province,  and  partly  to  punish  the  Alexandrians  for 
their  adherence  to  Cleopatra  and  M.  Antonins. 
Mannert,  on  the  contrary  (x.  i.  p.  626),  believes 
Juliopolis  to  have  been  merely  that  suburb  of  Alex- 
andreia which  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  795)  calls  Eleusis. 

At  this  place  the  Nile-boats,  proceeding  up  the  river, 
took  in  cargoes  and  passengers.  [W.  B.  D.] 

lU'LIS.  [Ceos.] 

JU'LIUM  CA'KNICUM(ToiJAmr  KdpviKov,Ttoh 
Zuglio),  a town  of  the  Cami,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Julian  Alps,  which,  from  its  name,  would  seem 
to  have  been  a Koman  colony  founded  either  by 
Julius  Caesar,  or  in  his  honour  by  Augustas.  If 
Paulus  Diaconus  is  correct  in  ascribing  the  foun- 
dation of  Forum  Julii  to  the  dictator  himself  (P. 

Diac.  Hist.  Lang.  ii.  14),  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Julium  Camicum  dates  from  the  same  period;  bat 
we  have  no  account  of  its  foundation.  Ptolemy  in 
one  place  distinctly  describes  it  as  in  Noricum 
(viii.  7.  § 4),  in  another  more  correctly  as  situated 
on  the  frontiers  of  Noricum  and  Italy  (peTo^v  ttjs 
TraAlos  Kal  NapiKov,  ii.  13.  § 4).  But  Pliny  ex- 
pressly includes  it  in  the  territory  of  the  Carni  and 
the  tenth  region  of  Italy  (“  Julienses  Camorum,”  iii. 

19.  s.  23),  and  its  position  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Alps 
clearly  entitles  it  to  be  considered  in  Italy.  Its 
position  is  correctly  indicated  by  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus  (p.  219),  which  places  it  60  M.  P.,  from 
Aquileia,  on  the  road  leading  nearly  due  N.  from 
that  city  over  the  Julian  Alps.  The  first  stage  on 
this  road,  “ Ad  Tricesimum,”  still  retains  the  name 
of  Trigesimo,  and  the  site  of  Julium  Carnicum  is 
marked  by  the  village  of  Zuglio  (where  some  Koman 
remains  have  been  discovered),  in  a side  valley  open- 
ing into  that  of  the  Tagliamento,  about  4 miles  above 
Tolmezzo.  The  pass  from  thence  over  the  Monte  » 
di  Sta.  Croce  into  the  valley  of  the  Gail,  now  prac--^^-  | 
ticable  only  for  mules,  follows  the  line  of  the  ancient? 
Koman  road,  given  in  the  Itinerary,  and  therefore!  f 
probably  a frequented  pass  under  the  Komansf  M | 
[Alpes,  p.  110,  No.  7];  but  the  inscription  onTl  T 
the  faith  of  which  the  construction  of  this  road  has  i|i 
been  ascribed  to  Julius  Caesar  is  a palpable  forgery,  i Ip 
(Cluver.  Ital  p.  200.)  [E.  H.  B.]  || 

JUNCAKIA,  JUNCAKIUS  CAMPUS.  [In- 

DIGETES.] 

JUNONIA  INSULA.  [Fortunatae  Ins.] 

JUKA.  [Helvetii  ; Gallia,  p.  951.] 

JUKCAE  (’'IvpKai),  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(iv.  22)  as  lying  contiguous  to  the  Thyssagetae, 
who  lay  beyond  the  Budini,  who  lay  beyond  the 
Sauromatae  of  the  Palus  Maeotis  and  Lower  Tanais.  I 
Their  countiy  was  well-wooded.  They  were  hunters, 
and  had  horses.  This  points  to  some  portion  of 
the  lower  Uralian  range.  They  were  probably 
tribes  of  the  Ugrian  stock,  akin  to  the  present 
Morduins,  Tsherimiss,  Tshuvashes,  of  which  they 
were  the  most  southern  portion.  The  reason  for 
for  this  lies  in  the  probability  of  the  name  being  a 
derivative  from  the  root  -Jcr-  (as  in  Ukraine  and 
Carin-tMa)=border,  or  boundary,  some  form  of 
which  gave  the  Slavonic  population  their  equivalent 
to  the  Germanic  name  Marcomanni  — Marche 
men.  [K.  G.  L.] 


I 

; JUSTINIANA. 

j JUSTINIA'NA.  [Carthago  : Hadrumetum.] 

! JUS  riNIA'NA  PRIMA.  [Scupi.] 

JUSTiNIANO'POLIS.  1.  A city  in  Epeirus, 
I formerly  called  Hadrianopolis.  [IIadrianopolis.] 
t 2.  The  later  name  of  Hadrumetum  in  Africa, 
j [Hadrumetum.] 

JUTHUNGI  (^loidovYVOi),  a German  tribe 
I dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  They  are 

I described  by  some  ancient  writers  as  a part  of  the 

I Alemanni  (Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  6);  but  they  belonged 
more  probably  to  the  Gothic  race  : even  their  name 
I seems  to  be  only  another  form  for  Gothi  or  Gothones. 

(Atnbros.  Epist.  20.)  Dexippus,  from  whom  we 
! learn  most  about  their  history,  calls  them  a Scythian 
1 tribe,  which,  however,  clearly  means  that  they  were 
' Goths. 

j In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Aurelian  the  Juthungi 
1 invaded  Italy,  and,  l)eing  defeated,  they  sued  for 

I peace,  but  were  obliged  to  return  without  having 
j effected  their  purpose  ; afterwards  they  made  prepa- 
i rations  for  another  invasion.  (Dexip.  pp.  11, 12,  18, 
19,  21,  ed.  Niebuhr  and  Bekker.)  In  these  wars, 
however,  they  never  appeared  alone,  but  always  in 
conjunction  with  others,  either  Alemannians,  Suevi, 

( or  Goths.  (See  Eisenschmidt,  de  Ongine  Ostro- 
gothorum  et  Visigoihorum^  P*  26;  Latham,  Tacit. 
Germ.y  Epileg.  p.  cxiii.)  [L.  S.] 

JUTTAH  (TtcCp,  LXX.),  a town  of  Judah  (^Josh. 
XV.  55),  appropriated  to  the  priests ; according  to 
Eusebius  (^Onomast.  s.  v.  Tcttov)  it  was  18  M.  P. 
from  Eleutheropolis.  Reland  (^Palaest.  p.  870) 
supposes  this  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Zacharias 
and  Elizabeth,  and  the  birthplace  of  John  the 
Baptist, — the  ir6\is  ’loiJSa  of  Luke,  i.  39,  being  so 
written,  by  a corruption  or  from  a softer  pronun- 
ciation, instead  of  irohis  'lovra.  The  modern  Yutta, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  town,  in  which  there  are  said 
to  be  indications  of  old  remains,  preserves  the  ancient 
name.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  pp.  190,  195, 

I 628  ; Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  xv.  pt.  i.  pp.  638,  641 ; 
i Winer,  s.  v.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

JUVAVUM,  JUVA'VIA,  a town  in  the  interior 
of  Noricum,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ivarus. 

I It  is  the  modern  city  of  Salzburg,  situated  in 
an  extensive  and  fertile  valley,  on  the  slope  of  a range 
I of  a high  mountain.  It  is  chiefly  known  from  in- 

I scriptions  : one  of  which  (Orelli,  no.  496)  describes 

I the  place  as  a colony  planted  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  ; 

I but  its  genuineness  is  disputed,  (Orelli,  Inscript. 

I vol.  i.  p.  138.)  Juvavium  was  the  head-quarters  of 

' the  fifth  cohort  of  the  first  legion  (Notit.  Imper.) 

and  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  province. 
At  an  earlier  period  it  seems  to  have  been  the  resi- 
dence of  the  native  kings  of  Noricum.  In  the  second 
half  of  the  fifth  century  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Heruli ; but  was  restored  as  early  as  the  seventh 
century,  and  still  contains  many  beautiful  remains 
of  antiquity,  especially  mosaics.  (Comp.  Orelli,  In- 
script.  nos.  496,  497;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  235,  where  it 
bears  the  eiToneous  name  of  Jovavis  ; Eugipp.  Vit. 
S.  Sever.  13,  24,  w'here  it  is  called  lopia  ; Vit.  S. 
Ruperti,  ap.  Basnage,  tom.  iii.  pt.  2.  p.  273  ; Egin- 
hard,  Vit.  Caroli  M.  33;  Juvavia,  oder  Nachrichten 
vom  Zustande  der  Gegenden  vmd  Stadt  Juvcwia, 

I Salzburg,  1784,  fol.)  [L.  S.] 


K. 

K ADESH  (KaS^s,  LXX),  or  K ADESH-B  ARNE  A, 
a site  on  the  SE.  of  Palestine,  with  a fountain,  En- 
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MiSHPAT  (Gen.  xiv.  7,  xvi.  14),  where  the  Israelites 
encamped  with  the  intention  of  entering  the  Pro- 
mised Land  (Num.  xxxii.  8),  and  the  point  from 
which  the  spies  were  sent.  (Num.  xiii.  xiv.  40 — 45, 
xxi.  1 — 3;  Deut.  i.  41 — 44;  comp.  Jvdg.  i.  17.) 
The  supposition  that  the  Kadesh-Barnea,  to  which 
the  Israelites  first  came,  is  different  from  the 
Kadesh-Meribah,  which  formed  their  later  encamp- 
ment, where  the  wants  of  the  people  were  mira- 
culously supplied  from  the  smitten  rock  (Num.  xx. 
14),  reconciles  some  difficulties.  On  the  hypothesis 
that  there  were  two  places  of  this  name,  the  first 
Kadesh  and  its  localities  agrees  very  well  with  the 
spring  of  ’A  in  Kddes  or  KMes,  lying  to  the  E.  of 
the  highest  part  of  Djebel  Halal,  towards  its  N. 
extremity,  about  12  miles  from  Moildhhi  Eadjar. 
(Beer-lahai-roi,  Gen.  xvi.  14),  and  something  like  due 
S.  from  Khalasa  (Chezil,  Josh.  xv.  30),  which  has 
been  identified  by  Mr.  Rowlands  (Williams,  Holy 
City,  vol.  i.  App.  pp.  466 — 468)  with  the  rock 
struck  by  Moses. 

The  second  Kadesh,  to  which  the  Israelites  came 
with  a view  of  passing  through  the  land  of  Edom, 
coincides  better  with  the  more  easterly  position  of 
^Ain-el-Wdbeh  which  Dr.  Robinson  (Bib.  Res. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  582,  610,  622)  has  assigned  to  it 
(comp.  Kitto,  Scripture  Lands,  p.  82).  Ritter 
(Erdkunde,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  1077 — 1089),  who  refers 
to  the  latest  discoveries  in  this  district,  does  not 
determine  whether  one  Kadesh  would  sufficiently 
answer  all  the  conditions  required.  [E.  B.  J.] 
KADMONITES  (K^bpuvaloi,  LXX.),  a nation  of 
Canaan  at  the  time  that  Abraham  sojourned  in  the 
land  (Gen.^LY.  19).  The  name  Beni-Kedem,  “chil- 
dren of  the  East  ” (Judg.  vi.  3 ; comp.  Isa.  xi.  14), 
was  probably  not  distinctive  of,  but  collectively  ap- 
plied to  various  peoples,  like  the  Saracens  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  Beduins  in  later  times.  (Ritter, 
Erdkunde,  vol.  xv.  pt.  i.  p.  138.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

KAMON  (Kafiwu,  LXX.),  a town  in  Gilead,  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Manas.seh,  where  Jair  died. 
(Judges,  x.  5 ; comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  v.  7.  § 6.)  The 
Kamona  (Kapwpd)  of  Eusebius,  which  lay  6 M.  P. 
to  the  N.  of  Legio  (Onomast.  s.  v.'),  must  have  been 
another  place  of  the  same  name ; but  the  city  which 
Polybius  (w.  70)  calls  Camus  (Kag-ovs),  and  which 
was  taken,  with  other  places  in  Peraea,  by  Antio- 
chus,  is  identical  with  the  town  in  Gilead.  (Reland, 
Palaest.  649 ; Winer,  s.  v. ; Von  Raumer,  Pal^G; 
p. 242 ; Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  xv.  p.  1 026.)  [E.B. J.] 
KANAH  (Kavd,  LXX.).  1.  A town  in  the  N. 
district  of  Asher.  (Josh.  xix.  28.)  Dr.  Robinson 
recognises  it  in  the  large  village  of  Kdna,  on  the 
brow  of  the  Wady-Ashur,  near  Tyre. 

2.  A river  which  divided  the  district  of  Manasseh 
from  that  of  Ephraim  (Josh.  xvi.  8,  xvii.  9,  10),  pro- 
bably the  river  which  discharges  itself  into  the  sea 
between  Caesareia  and  Apollonia  (Arundinetis ; comp. 
Schultens,  Vita  Salad,  pp.  191, 193),  now  the  Nahr 
Abu-Zubdra.  [E.  B.  J.] 

KAPHARABIS  (Ka(f>apa€is'),  a fortified  place,  in 
Idumaea,  taken,  with  Kaphethra,  by  Cerealis,  A.  d. 
69.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  9.  § 9.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

KEDEMOTH  (BaK^SgdiO,  LXX),  a city  in  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  18),  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  wilderness  of  Kedemoth,  on  the  borders 
of  the  river  Arnon,  from  whence  Moses  sent  mes- 
sengers of  peace  to  Sihon  king  of  HeshbMi  (Deut. 
ii.  26.)  Its  site  has  not  been  made  out,  (Ritter, 
Erdkunde,  vol.  xv.  pt.  L pp.  574,  1208;  Winer, 
s.v.)  [E.B.J.] 
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KEDESH(Ka5rfs,LXX.).  1.  Atownof  Naplitali, 
20  M.  P.  from  Tyre.  (Euseb.  Onomast.  s.  v.  Cedes.') 
Its  Canaanitish  chieftain  was  slain  at  the  conquest 
of  the  land  (Josh.  xii.  22);  afterwards  it  belonged 
to  the  Levites,  and  was  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge. 
(Josh.  XX.  7,  xxi.  32;  1 Chron.  vi.  76.)  Barak  was 
bom  here  (Jvdges,  iv.  6) : and  Tiglath-Pileser  made 
the  conquest  of  it  (2  Kings,  xv.  29).  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  victory  of  Jonathan  Maccabaeus  over  the 
princes  of  Demetrius  (1  Macc.  xi.  63 — 73),  and  was 
the  birthplace  of  Tobias  (KuSts  NecpOaXeig, 
Tobit,i.2).  In  Josephus,  Kvdiaa  (Antiq.  ix. 'll. 
§ I)  or  Keda(ra  (Antiq,  xiii.  5.  § 1)  is  spoken  of  as 
the  boundary  between  Tyre  and  Galilee:  during  the 
war  it  appears  to  have  been  hostile  to  Galilee 
(B.J.  ii.  18.  § 1).  The  strongly  fortified  place  in 
this  district,  called  KuSoiocrot  by  the  same  writer 
(B.  J.  iv.  2.  § 3),  is  probably  the  same  as  Kedesh. 
A village  on  the  hills  opposite  the  marshes  of  Hxdet- 
Banids,  still  called  Kedes,  is  identified  by  Dr. 
Kobinson  with  the  ancient  city.  (Bihl.  Res.  vol.  iii. 
p.  355.)  Kedes  was  visited  in  1844  by  the  Rev. 
Eli  Smith,  who  has  a full  account  of  it  in  MS. 
(Bihlioth.  Sacra,  vol.  iii.  p.  203.) 

2.  A town  in  the  S.  district  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
(Josh.  XV.  23.) 

3.  A town  of  Issachar,  belonging  to  the  Levites. 
(1  Chron.  vi.  72;  Reland,  PalaesL  p.  668;  Winer, 
Bihlisch.  Reclwort.  s.v. ; Von  Raumer,Pa?es«.  p.  129 ; 
'Kitter,  Erdkunde,vo\.  xv.pp.  246 — 252.)  [E.B.  J.J 

KEDRON,  KIDRON.  [Jerusalem.] 

KEILAH  (Kei'Aa,  LXX.;  KiAAa,  Joseph.  Antiq. 
vi.  13.  § 1 ; KtjAo,  Euseb.),  a city  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  44),  8 M.  P.  from  Eleutheropolis. 
(Euseb.  Onomast.  s.  v.)  When  the  city  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Philistines,  David  relieved  it,  but  the 
thankless  inhabitants  would  have  delivered  him  into 
the  hands  of  Saul.  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  1 — 13.)  It 
assisted  in  the  building  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
(^Neh.  iii.  17,  18);  and,  according  to  tradition,  the 
prophet  Habakkuk  was  buried  here.  (Sozomen, 
H.  E.  vii.  29 ; Niceph.  H.  E.  xii.  48 ; Reland,  Palaest. 
p.  698;  Winer,  Biblisch.  Realwort.  s.  v.;  Von  Rau- 
mei’.  Palest,  p.  207.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

KENITES  (Kivaioi,  LXX.),  a semi-nomad  tribe 
of  Midianites,  dwelling  among  the  Amalekites.  (Gen. 
XV.  19;  Num.  xxiv.  21;  1 Sam.  xv.  6.)  Hobab 
(Jethro),  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  and  Heber,  the 
husband  of  Jael,  who  slew  Sisera  (Judg.  i.  16,  iv. 
11),  belonged  to  this  race.  The  Rechabites  are 
mentioned,  with  other  families,  as  belonging  to  the 
Kenites.  (1  Chron.  ii.  55  ; Jer.  xxxv.  2 ; Winer, 
s.  V.',  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  xv.  pp.  135 — 138; 
Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Vollces  Israel,  vol.  i.  p.  337, 
vol.  ii.  p.  31 .)  [E.  B.  J.] 

KENIZZITES  (Kej'a^aToj,  LXX.),  a Canaanitish 
tribe.  (Gen.  xv.  19.)  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh, 
is  called  a Kenezite  (Num.  xxxii.  12;  Josh.  xiv.  6), 
and  Othniel,  his  younger  brother,  is  also  called  a 
son  of  Kenaz.  (Judg.  i.  13,  iii.  9 ; comp.  .Tosh.  xv.  17  ; 
1 Chron.  iv.  13.)  Another  branch  of  this  face  are 
referred  to  the  Edomites.  (Gen  xxxvi.  11;  Winer, 
s.v.',  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  xv.  p.  138;  Ewald, 
Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  vol.  i.  p.  338.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

KERIOTH  (Kapic60,  LXX.).  1.  A town  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh.  xv.  25.)  It  was  probably 
the  birthplace  of  the  traitor  Judas,  who  owed  his 
surname  ('laKapicirrjs)  to  this  place.  (Comp.  Winer, 
s.  V.  Judas.)  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  472) 
has  suggested  that  it  may  be  represented  by  El- 
Kureyetein,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
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ridge  S.  of  Hebron,  where  there  are  sites  of  rains 
visible. 

2.  A town  of  Moah.  (Jer.  xlviii.  24,  41 ; Amos, 
ii.  2.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

KIRJATH,  a word  signifying  in  Hebrew  “ town,” 
or  “city;”  the  following  are  the  principal  places  to 
which  this  term  is  attached. 

1.  Kirjathaim  (KipiaOa'tg,  LXX.),  or  the 
“ double  city,”  one  of  the  most  ancient  towms  in  the 
country  E.  of  the  Jordan,  as  it  was  in  tlie  hands  of 
the  Emims  (Gen.  xiv.  5 ; comp.  Ewald,  Gesch.  des 
Volkes  Israel,  vol.  i.  p.  308),  who  were  expelled 
from  it  by  the  Moabites.  (Deut.  ii.  9,  11.)  Kiija- 
thaim  was  afterwards  assigned  to  the  children  of 
Reuben  (Num.  xxxii.  37;  Josh.  xiii.  19);  but 
during  the  exile  the  Moabites  recovered  this  and 
other  towns.  (Jer.  xlviii.  1,  23;  Ezek.  xxv.  9.) 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomast.  s.  v.  Kapiadaig.) 
describe  it  as  being  full  of  Christians,  and  lying 
lO  M.  P.  W.  of  Medeba.  Burckhardt  (Trav.  p.367) 
heard  of  ruins  called  El-Teim,  half  an  hour  W.  of 
the  site  of  Medeba,  which  he  conjectures  to  have 
been  this  place,  the  last  syllable  of  the  name  being 
retained.  This  does  not  agree  with  the  distance  in 
the  Onomastieon,  but  Jerome  is  probably  wrong  in 
identifying  the  Christian  town  with  the  ancient 
Kirjathaim,  as  the  former  is  no  doubt,  from  the  data 
assigned  by  him,  the  modern  Kureyeidt,  S.  of  the 
Wady  Zurka  Main,  and  the  latter  the  El-Teim  of 
Burckhardt,  to  the  N.  of  the  Wady.  (Comp.  Ritter, 
Erdkunde,  vol.  xv.  pp.  1185,  1186.)  There  was 
another  place  of  this  name  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali. 
(1  Citron,  vi.  76.) 

2.  Kirjath-Arba,  the  ancient  name  of  Hebron, 
but  still  in  use  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (xi.  25). 
[Hebron.] 

3.  Kir JATH- Baal.  [Kirjath-Jearim.] 

4.  Kirjath-Huzoth,  or  “ city  of  streets,”  a 
town  of  Moab.  (Num.  xxii.  39.) 

5.  Kirjath-Jearim,  or  “ city  of  forests,”  one 
of  the  four  towns  of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  17), 
and  not  far  distant  from  Beeroth  (El-Bireh).  (Ezra, 
ii.  25.)  At  a later  period  the  ark  was  brought  here 
from  Beth-Shemesh  (1  /Sam.  vii.  1,2),  and  remained 
there  till  it  was  removed  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chron. 
xiii.  6).  The  place  was  rebuilt  and  inhabited  after 
the  exile  (Ezra,  l.  c. ; Neh.  vii.  29).  Josephus  (Ant. 
vi.  1.  § 4)  says  that  it  was  near  to  Beth-Sheinesh, 
and  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Onomast.  s.  v.  Baal- 
Carathiarim)  speak  of  it,  in  their  day,  as  a village 
9 or  10  M.  P.  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  way  to  Dios- 
polis  (Lydda).  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl.  Res.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  334 — 337)  has  identified  it  with  the  present 
Kuryet-el- Endb,  on  the  road  to  Ramleh.  The 
monks  have  found  the  Anathoth  of  Jeremiah 
(i.  1 ; comp.  Hieron.  in  loc.;  Onomast.  s.  v. ; Joseph. 
Ant.  X.  7.  § 3),  which  is  now  represented  by  the 
modei-n  'Andta  at  Kuryet-el- Endb,  but  the  eccle- 
siastical tradition  is  evidently  incorrect.  There  was 
formerly  here  a convent  of  the  Minorites,  with  a 
Latin  church.  The  latter  remains  entirely  deserted, 
but  not  in  ruins  ; and  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
solidly  constructed  churches  in  Palestine.  (Ritter, 
Erdhmde,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  108 — 110.) 

6.  Kirjath-Sepher,  or  “ city  of  the  book  ” 
(Josh.  xv.  15, 16  ; Judg.  i.  1 1),  also  called  Kirjatii- 
Sannah,  “ city  of  palms.”  (Josh.  xv.  49 . ) Afterwards 
it  took  the  name  of  Debir  (Aa€ip,  LXX.),  a “ word  ” 
or  “ oracle.”  Debir  was  captured  by  Joshua  (x 
38),  but  being  afterwards  retaken  by  the  Canaanites, 
Caleb  gave  his  daughter  Achsa  to  Othniel,  for  his 
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I bravery  in  carrying  it  by  storm  (Josh.  xv.  16 — 20). 

I It  belonged  afterwards  to  the  priests.  (Josh.  xxi. 
j 1 5 ; 1 Chron.  vi.  58.)  Debir  is  afterwards  lost 
! sight  of ; but  from  the  indications  already  given,  it 
1 appears  to  have  been  near  Hebron, — but  the  site  has 
j not  been  made  out.  There  was  a second  Debir  in 
I the  tribe  of  Gad.  (Josh.  xiii.  26.)  (Von  Raumer, 
Palest,  p.  182  ; Winer,  s.  v.')  [E.  B.  J.] 

KIR-MOAB  (rh  T€?xos  rrjs  MwaSiridos,  LXX.), 

I “ the  stronghold  of  Moab.”  (Tsa.  xvi.),  called  also  Kir- 
Hereskth  and  Kir-Heres.  (Isa.  xvi.  7,11;  Jer. 

I xlviii.  31.)  In  the  Chaldee  version  and  the  Greek  of 
I the  Apocrypha,  it  appears  in  the  form  of  Kerakka- 
I Moab,  and  Characa  (XdpaKa,2  Macc.  xii.  17).  Under 
I this  latter  name,  more  or  less  corrupted,  it  is  men- 
I tioned  by  Ptolemy  (XapaKcc/aa,  v.  17.  § 5 ; comp. 
XapaKfiQ^a,  Steph.  B.)  and  other  writers,  both  eccle- 
siastical and  profane,  down  to  the  centuries  before 
I the  Crusades.  (Abd-l-fdda,  Tab.  Syr.  p.  89 ; Schul- 
I tens.  Index  ad  Vit.  Salad,  s.  v.)  The  Crusaders 
found  the  name  extant,  and  erected  the  fortress  still 
known  as  Keralc,  which,  with  that  of  Shobek,  formed 
the  centre  of  operations  for  the  Latins  E.  of  the 
Jordan.  With  the  capture  of  these,  after  a long 
I siege  by  Saladin,  a.  d.  1188,  the  dominion  of  the 
Franks  over  this  territory  terminated.  (Wilken,  die 
Kreuzz,  vol.  iv.  pp.  244 — 247.)  The  whole  of  this 
district  was  unknown  till  a.  D.  1806,  when  Seetzen 
(Zachs,  Monatl.  Corr.  xviii.  pp.433,  foil.)  penetrated 
as  far  as  Kerak.  A fuller  account  of  the  place  is 
given  by  Burckhardt  (Trav.  pp.  379 — 387),  by 
whom  it  was  next  visited  in  1812;  and  another 
description  is  furnished  by  Irby  and  Mangles 
(Trav.  pp.  361 — 370),  who  followed  in  the  same 
direction  in  1818.  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  vol.  ii.  pp. 
566 — 571  ; Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  xv.  pp.  916, 
121.5.)  [E.B.J.] 

KISHON.  [CisoN.] 

i 

L. 

LABANAE  AQUAE.  [Aquae  Labanae.] 

I LABEA'TES.  [Labeatis  Lacus.] 

1 LABEATIS  LACUS,  a large  lake  of  Roman  II- 
li  lyricum,  situated  to  the  N.  of  Scodra,  the  chief  city  of 
1 the  Labeates  (Liv.  xliii.  21,  xliv.  31,  xlv.  26)  or 
I Labeatae.  (Plin.  iii.  26.)  It  is  now  called  the  lake 
j of  Scutari,  famous  for  the  quantity  of  fish,  especially 
! of  the  “ Cyprinus  ” fariiily.  The  rivers,  which  drain 
the  rocky  district  of  Monte-Negro,  discharge  them- 
selves into  this  lake,  which  communicates  with  the 
sea  by  the  river  Barbana.  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia, 
vol.  i.  pp.  411,  41.5,  476.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LABl'CUMor  LAVI'CUM,  sometimes  also  (Liv.  ii. 
39,  iv.  45)  LAVI'CI,  (rb  AakiKSu  : Eth.  AaSinavos, 
Labicanus  and  Lavicanus  : Jja  Colonna),  an  ancient 
city  of  Latium,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  north- 
eastern slope  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  distant  about 
1 5 miles  from  Rome.  Its  foundation  was  ascribed, 

I according  to  a tradition  reported  by  Servius  (ad 
Aen.  vii.  796),  to  Glaucus,  a son  of  Minos : and 
; Virgil  (1.  c.)  mentions  it  among  the  cities  wTiich 
sent  assistance  to  king  Latinus  against  Aeneas,  so 
c that  he  must  have  regarded  it  as  more  ancient  tlian 
the  Trojan  settlement  in  Latium.  But  the  cur- 
I rent  tradition,  adopted  by  Dionysius,  represented 
Labicum,  in  common  with  so  many  other  Latin 
cities,  as  a colony  of  Alba.  (Dionys.  viii.  19  ; 
Diodor.  ap.  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  185.)  Whatever  was 
its' origin,  we  know  with  certainty  that  it  was  one 
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of  the  cities  of  the  Latin  League,  and  as  such 
retained,  down  to  a late  period,  the  right  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount. 
(Dionys.  v.  61 ; Cic.  pro  Plane.  9.)  It  first  appears 
in  history  as  taking  part  in  the  league  of  the  Latins 
against  Rome  previous  to  the  battle  of  Regillus 
(Dionys.  1.  c.),  and  is  afterwards  mentioned  among 
the  cities  which  are  represented  as  taken  in  suc- 
cession by  Coriolanus,  during  his  campaign  against 
the  Romans.  (Liv.  ii.  39 ; Dionys.  viii.  19.)  It  is 
not  improbable  that  this  legend  represents  the  his- 
torical fact  that  Labicum,  together  with  Bola, 
Pedum,  and  other  places  which  figure  in  the  same 
narrative,  actually  fell  about  that  time  into  the 
hands  of  the  Aequians,  as  Satricum,  Corioli,  and 
other  towns  further  to  the  S.,  did  into  those  of  the 
Volscians.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  259.)  But  during_ 
the  subsequent  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the 
Aequians,  Labicum  always  appears  as  a Latin 
city : and  from  its  position  on  the  frontier  of  La- 
tium adjoining  the  Aequians,  its  name  repeatedly 
occurs  in  the  history  of  those  contests.  Thus,  in 
B.  c.  458,  its  territory  was  ravaged  by  the  Aequian 
general  Gracchus  ; and  in  418  we  find  the  Labicans 
themselves  abandoning  the  Roman  alliance,  and 
joining  the  Aequians,  together  with  whom  they 
established  a camp  on  Mount  Algidus.  Their  com- 
bined forces  were,  however,  defeated  by  the  Roman 
dictator  Q.  Servilius  Priscus,  and  Labicum  itselt 
was  taken  by  storm.  In  order  to  secure  their  new 
conquest  against  the  Aequians  the  Roman  senate 
sent  thither  a colony  of  1500  Roman  citizens,  which 
appears  to  have  maintained  itself  there,  though  at- 
tacked the  very  next  year  by  the  Aequians.  (Liv.  iii. 
25,  iv.  45 — 47,  49.)  In  b.  c.  383,  its  territory 
was  again  ravaged  by  the  Praenestines,  at  that  time 
on  hostile  terms  with  Rome  (Liv.  vi.  21) ; and  after 
a long  interval,  in  b.  c.  211,  it  once  more  sustained 
the  same  fate  from  the  army  of  Hannibal.  (Liv. 
xxvi.  9.) 

From  this  time  the  name  of  Labicum  disappears 
from  history,  but  we  learn  that  it  still  existed  as  a 
municipium,  though  in  a very  poor  and  decayed 
condition,  in  the  days  of  Cicero.  (Cic.  pro  Plane. 
9,  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  35.)  Strabo,  however,  speaks 
of  the  town  as  in  ruins,  and  Pliny  mentions  the 
population  “ ex  agro  Labicano  ” in  a manner  that 
seems  to  imply  that,  though  they  still  formed  a 
“populus”  or  community,  the  city  no  longer  existed. 
(Strab.  V.  pp.  230,  237 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  In  like 
manner  we  find  the  “ ager  Labicanus  ” elsewhere 
mentioned,  but  no  further  notice  of  the  town.  (Suet. 
Coes.  83.)  The  inhabitants  seem  to  have,  under 
the  Roman  empire,  congregated  together  afresh  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  station  on  the  Via  La- 
bicana,  called  Ad  Quintanas,  and  hence  assumed 
the  name  of  Lavicani  Quintanenses,  which  we  meet 
with  in  inscriptions.  (Orell./nscn  1 18,  3997.)  The 
territory  appears  to  have  been  one  of  great  fertility, 
and  was  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  grapes.  (Sil. 
Ital.  viii.  366  ; Jul.  Capit.  Clod.  Albin.  11.) 

The  position  of  Labicum  has  been  a subject  of 
much  dispute,  having  been  placed  by  different 
writers  at  Valmontone,  Zagarolo,  and  Lugnano. 
But  the  precise  statement  of  Strabo  (v.  p.  237)  as 
to  the  course  of  the  Via  Labicana,  together  with  the 
fact  that  he  describes  the  ancient  city  as  situated 
on  a hill  to  the  right  of  that  road,  about  120  stadia 
(15  Roman  miles)  from  Rome,  ought  to  have  left  no 
difficulty  on  the  subject : and  Holstenius  long  ago 
correctly  placed  the  ancient  city  on  the  hill  now 
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occupied  by  the  village  of  La  Colonna ; a height  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  Tusculan  hills,  and  com- 
manding the  adjoining  portion  of  the  plain.  It  is 
about  a mile  from  the  1 5th  milestone  on  the  Roman 
road,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  the  suburb  Ad  Quin- 
tanas afterwards  grew  up,  and  is  certainly  the  only 
position  that  accords  with  Strabo’s  description.  No 
ruins  are  visible  ; but  the  site  is  one  well  calculated 
for  an  ancient  city,  of  small  magnitude,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  inscriptions  already  noticed  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  may  be  considered  con- 
clusive of  the  point.  The  modem  village  of  La 
Colonna  dates  only  from  the  11th  century.  (Holsten. 
Not.  ad  Cluv.  p.  194  ; Fabrett.  de  Aquaedibct. 
p.  182  ; Nibby,  Dintomi  di  Roma,  vol.  ii.  pp.  157 
— 164.)  Ficoroni,  in  his  elaborate  work  (^Memorie 
della  Prima  e Seconda  Citta  di  Lahico,  4to.  Roma, 
1745),  has  laboured  to  prove,  but  certainly  without 
success,  that  Labicum  was  situated  on  the  Colle  dei 
Quadri,  near  Lugnano,  about  5 miles  beyond  La 
Colonna.  The  remains  there  discovered  and  de- 
scribed by  him  render  it  probable  that  Lugnano  was 
an  ancient  site,  probably  that  of  Bola  [Bola]  ; but 
the  distance  from  Rome  excludes  the  supposition 
that  it  was  that  of  Labicum. 

The  Via  Labicana,  which  issued  from  the  Porta 
Esquilina  at  Rome  together  with  the  Via  Prae- 
nestina,  but  separated  from  the  latter  immediately 
afterwards,  held  a course  nearly  parallel  with  it  as 
far  as  the  station  Ad  Quintanas ; from  whence  it 
turned  round  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  fell 
into  the  Via  Latina  at  the  station  Ad  Pictas,  where 
the  latter  road  had  just  descended  from  Mt.  Algidus. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  237  ; Itin.  Ant.  pp.  304,305.)  It  is 
strange  that  the  Itinerary  gives  the  name  of  La- 
vicana  to  the  continuation  of  the  road  after  their 
junction,  though  the  Via  Latina  was  so  much  the 
more  important  of  the  two.  The  course  of  the 
ancient  Via  Labicana  may  be  readily  traced  from 
the  gates  of  Rome  by  the  Torre  Pignatara,  Cento 
Celle,  Torre  Nuova,  and  the  Osteria  di  Finocchio 
to  the  Osteria  della  Colonna,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
of  that  name.  This  Osteria  is  16  miles  from  Rome 
and  a mile  beyond  the  ancient  station  Ad  Quintanas. 
From  thence  the  road  proceeded  to  San  Cesario,  and 
soon  after,  quitting  the  line  of  the  modern  road  to 
Valmontone,  struck  off  direct  to  join  the  Via  La- 
tina ; but  the  exact  site  of  the  station  Ad  Pictas 
has  not  been  detenuined.  (Westphal,  Rom.  Kam~ 
pagne,  pp.  78 — 80;  Gell’s  Topogr.  of  Rome, 
p.  279.) 

On  the  left  of  the  Via  Labicana,  about  thirteen 
miles  and  a half  from  Rome,  is  a small  crater-formed 
lake,  which  has  ofteu  been  considered  as  the  ancient 
Lacus  Regillus  : but  the  similar  basin  of  the  Lago 
di  Comufelle,  near  Tusculum,  appears  to  have  a 
better  claim  to  that  celebrated  name.  [Regillus 
Lacus.] 

The  course  of  the  Via  Labicana  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  was  bordered,  like  the  other 
highways  that  issued  from  the  city,  with  numerous 
sepulchres,  many  of  them  on  a large  scale,  and  of 
massive  construction.  Of  these,  the  one  now  known 
as  the  Torre  Pignatara,  about  three  miles  from 
the  Porta  Maggiore,  is  represented  by  very  ancient 
tradition,  but  with  no  other  authority,  as  the  mau- 
soleum of  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine  the 
Great.  (Nibby,  vol.  hi.  p.  243.)  We  learn,  also, 
that  the  family  tomb  of  the  emperor  Didius  Julianus 
was  situated  on  the  same  road,  at  the  distance  of 
5 miles  from  Rome.  (Spartian.  Did.  Jul.  8.) 


LABISCO.  [Lavisco.] 

LABISCUM.  [I.Avasco.] 

LABO'TAS  (AagwTos),  a small  river  of  the  plain 
of  Antioch.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  751.)  It  runs  from  the 
north,  parallel  to  the  Arceuthus,  and,  mixing  with 
its  waters  and  those  of  the  Oenoparas  coming  from 
the  east,  in  a small  lake,  they  flow  off  in  one  stream 
and  join  the  Orontes  a little  above  Antioch.  It  is 
the  western  of  the  two  rivers  shown  in  map,  Vol.  I. 

р.  115,  and  Pagrae  (^Bagras)  is  situated  on  its 

western  bank  near  its  mouth.  [G.  W.] 

LABRANDA  (ra  AdSparSa  or  Ad§pavv5d),  a 
village  in  the  west  of  Caria,  about  60  stadia  from 
the  town  of  Mylasa,  to  which  the  village  belonged, 
and  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a road  called 
the  sacred.  Labranda  was  situated  in  the  mountains, 
and  was  celebrated  for  its  sanctuary  of  Zeus  Stratios, 
to  which  processions  went  along  the  sacred  road 
from  Jlylasa.  Herodotus  describes  (v.  119)  the 
sanctuary  as  an  extensive  grove  of  plane  trees,  within 
which  a body  of  Carians,  in  their  war  against  the 
Persians,  retreated  for  safety.  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  659) 
speaks  of  an  ancient  temple  with  a ^uarov  of  Zeus 
Stratios,  who  was  also  sumamed  “ Labrandenus  ” or 
“ Labrandeus.”  Aelian  (^H.  A.  xii.  30),  who  states 
that  the-  temple  of  Labranda  was  70  stadia  from 
Mylasa,  relates  that  a spring  of  clear  water,  within 
the  sanctuary,  contained  fishes,  with  golden  neck- 
laces and  rings.  Chandler  (^Antiq.  of  Ionia,  pt.  1. 

с.  4,  and  Asia  Minor,  c.  58)  was  the  first  who 

stated  his  belief,  that  the  ruins  at  lakli,  south  of 
Kizeljik,  consisting  of  a theatre  and  a ruined  temple 
of  the  Ionian  order,  of  which  16  columns,  with  the 
entablature,  were  then  still  standing,  were  those  of 
ancient  Labranda  and  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  Stratios. 
But  Choiseul  Gouffier,  Barbid  du  Bocage,  and  Leake 
(^Asia  Minor,  p.  232),  agree  in  thinking  that  these 
ruins  belong  to  Euromus  rather  than  Labranda. 
Their  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  ruins 
of  the  temple  have  nothing  very  ancient  about  them, 
but  rather  show  that  they  belong  to  a structure  of 
the  Roman  period.  The  remains  of  Labranda  must 
be  looked  for  in  the  hills  to  the  north-east  of  Mylasa. 
Sir  C.  Fellows  {Journal,  p.  261),  apparently  not 
knowing  what  had  been  done  by  his  predecessors 
unhesitatingly  speaks  of  the  ruins  at  lakli  as  those 
of  Labranda,  and  gives  an  engraving  of  the  remains 
of  the  temple  under  the  name  of  the  “ Temple  at 
Labranda.”  [L.  S.] 

LABRONIS  PORTUS.  [Liburnum.] 

LABUS  or  LABU'TAS  {Ad€os  or  Aagouros), 
a mountain  range  in  the  N.  of  Parthia,  mentioned 
by  Polybius  (x.  29).  It  seems  to  have  a part  of 
the  greater  range  of  M.  Coronus,  and  is  probably 
represented  now  by  the  Sohad-Koh,  a part  of  the 
Elburz  mountains.  [V.] 

LACANI'TIS  {AaKoFiris),  the  name  of  a district 
in  Cilicia  Proper,  above  Tarsus,  between  the  rivers 
Cydnus  and  Sarus,  and  containing  the  town  of 
Irenopolis.  (Ptol.  v.  8.  § 6.)  [L.  S.] 

LACCU'RIS.  [Oretanl] 

LACEA.  [Lusitania.] 

LACEDAEMON  (Ao/ceSaf/xwv,  Steph.  B.  s.  t\ ; 
Eustath.  ad.  II.  ii.  582),  a town  in  the  interior  of 
Cyprus.  (Engel,  Kgpros,  vol.  i.  p.  158.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
LACEDAEMON,  LACEDAEMO'NII.  [Laco- 
nia.] 

LACEREIA.  [Dotius  Campus.] 

LACETA'NI  {AaKeTavoC),  one  of  the  small 
peoples  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  who  occupied  the 
valleys  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  {Lace- 
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tania  quae  suhjecta  Pyrenaeia  montihus  est,  Liv.).' 
Their  “ pathless  forests  ” (devia  et  silvestris  gens, 
Liv.)  lay  S.  of  the  Cerretani,  W.  of  the  Indi- 
GETES,  and  N.  of  the  Laletani.  (It  is  impossible 
to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  these  names  are  identical, 
especially  as  we  have  the  intennediate  form  Lae- 
AETANi,  and  that  Lacetania  is  only  the  N.  part  of 
Laletania.  Moreover,  the  name  is  confounded  with 
the  Jacetani  in  the  MSS.  of  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  60.) 
Only  one  town  is  mentioned  as  belonging  to  them, 
and  that  without  a name,  but  simply  as  having 
been  taken  by  M.  Cato.  (Plut.  Cat.  Maj.  1 1 ; Liv. 
xxi.  23,  26,  60,  et  seq.,  xxviii.  24,  26,  et  seq., 
xxxiii.  34,  xxxiv.  20  ; Dion  Cass.  xlv.  10  ; Martial, 

L 49.  22.)  [P.  S.] 

LACHISH  (Aaxts,  LXX.;  Adxfty,  Aaxe'ura, 
Joseph.),  a city  to  the  south  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
{Josh.  XV.  39),  the  capital  of  one  of  the  petty  kings 
or  sheikhs  of  the  Canaanites  (x.  3).  It  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  Joshua  (iv.  31 — 33),  and  is  joined 
with  Adoraim  and  Azekah  (2  Chron.  xi.  9)  as  one 
of  the  cities  built,  or  rather  fortified,  by  Rehoboam. 
It  was  besieged  by  Sennacherib  on  his  invasion  of 
Judaea,  B.  c.  713.  (2  Kings,  xviii.  14, 17,  xix.  8.) 
It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  ( Onomast. 

8.  V.)  seven  miles  south  of  Eleutheropolis,  in  Daroma 
or  “ the  valley.”  (Josh.  xv.  39.)  But  for  this  it 
might  have  been  identified  with  Um  Lakis,  on  the 
left  of  the  road  between  Gaza  and  Hebron,  about 
five  hours  from  the  former,  where  is  an  ancient  site 
“ now  covered  confusedly  with  heaps  of  small  round 
stones,  among  which  are  seen  two  or  three  fragments 
of  marble  columns.”  (Robinson,  Bihl.  Res.  vol.  ii. 
p.  388.)  The  objections  to  the  identification  are  not, 
perhaps,  so  great  as  is  represented : the  title  Um,  equi- 
valent to  metropolis,  would  seem  to  mark  it  as  a 
place  of  importance ; and  there  is  no  other  vestige  of  I 
a town  in  those  parts  that  can  be  referred  to  Lachish.  | 
It  is  considerably  south  of  west  from  Beit  Jebrin 
(Eleutheropolis),  which  is  near  enough  to  satisfy  the 
description  of  Eusebius,  who  is  not  remarkable  for 
precise  accuracy  in  his  bearings,  nor,  indeed,  in  his 
distances,  except  in  the  parts  with  which  he  was 
familiar,  and  on  the  more  frequented  thoroughfares. 
No  argument  can  be  drawn  from  its  juxtaposition 
with  Adoraim  and  Azekah,  in  2 Chron.  xi.  9,  as  it 
might  be  near  enough  to  group  with  them  in  a list 
of  names  which,  it  is  evident,  does  not  pretend  to 
geographical  precision.  [G.  W.] 

LACIACA  or  LACIACUM  (in  the  Pent.  Table 
it  is  called  Laciads),  a town  in  the  north-west  of 
Noricum  (It.  Ant.  pp.  235,  258).  The  name  seems 
to  be  connected  with  “ lacus,”  and  thus  to  point  to 
the  lake  district  in  upper  Austria ; hence  some  have 
identified  the  place  with  Seewalchen,  or  St.  Georgen 
on  the  Attersee.  But  Muchar  (Noricum,  p.  267) 
is  probably  right  in  identifying  it  with  Franken- 
markt.  [L.  S.] 

LA'CIBI  (Plin.  iii,  1.  s.  3 ; AaKi§is,  Ptol.  ii.  4. 
§ 11),  a tributary  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  which 
Pliny  assigns  to  the  conventus  of  Gades,  while  Pto- 
lemy places  it  among  the  cities  of  the  Turduli,  in 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hispalis.  [P.  S.] 

LACIBU'RGIUM  (AaKiSovpyiov),  a German  town 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  Baltic,  between  the  rivers 
Chalusus,  and  Suevus  or  Suebus.  It  is  mentioned 
only  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 27).  and  it  is  certain  that 
its  site  must  be  looked  for  to  the  west  of  Wamemunde, 
but  the  precise  spot  cannot  be  ascertained,  whence 
some  have  identified  it  with  Wismar,  others  with 
Ratzehurg,  and  others  again  with  Lauenhurg.  [L.S.] 
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LACIDAE.  [Attica,  p.  326,  a.] 

LACI'NIA.  [lAPYDIA.] 

LACPNIUM  (rh  AukIviov  Hupov  • Capo  deUe 
Colonne),  a promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
Bruttian  peninsula,  about  6 miles  S.  of  Crotona. 
It  formed  the  southern  limit  of  the  gulf  of  Ta- 
rentum,  as  the  lapygian  promontory  did  the  northern 
one : the  distance  between  the  two  is  stated  by 
Strabo,  on  the  authority  of  Polybius,  at  700  stadia, 
while  Pliny  apparently  (for  the  passage  in  its 
present  state  is  obviously  corrupt)  reckons  it  at 
7 5 Roman  miles,  or  600  stadia ; both  of  which 
estimates  ai’e  a fair  approximation  to  the  truth,  the 
real  interval  being  65  geog.  miles,  or  650  stadia. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  261 ; Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  15  ; Mel.  ii.  4. 

§ 8.)  The  Lacinian  promontory  is  a bold  and 
rocky  headland,  forming  the  termination  of  one  of 
the  offshoots  or  branches  of  the  great  range  of  the 
Apennines  (Lucan,  ii.  434  ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  6)  : it 
was  crowned  in  ancient  times  by  the  celeWted 
temple  of  the  Lacinian  Juno,  the  ruins  of  which, 
surviving  through  the  middle  ages,  have  given  to 
the  promontory  its  modem  appellation  of  Capo  delle 
Colonne.  It  is  also  known  by  that  of  Capo  Nau, 
a name  evidently  derived  from  the  Greek  Nads,  a 
temple ; and  which  seems  to  date  from  an  early 
period,  as  the  promontory  is  already  designated  in 
the  Maritime  Itinerary  (p.  490)  by  the  name  of 
Naus.  That  Itinerary  reckons  it  100  stadia  from 
thence  to  Crotona : Strabo  gives  the  same  distance 
as  150  stadia  ; but  both  are  greatly  overrated. 
Livy  correctly  says  that  the  temple  (which  stood  at 
the  extreme  point  of  the  promontory)  was  only 
about  6 miles  from  the  city.  (Liv.  xxiv.  3.)  For 
the  history  and  description  of  this  famous  temple, 
see  Crotona. 

Pliny  tells  us  (iii.  10.  s.  15)  that  opposite  to  the 
I Lacinian  promontoiy,  at  a distance  of  10  miles 
from  the  land,  was  an  island  called  Dioscoron  (the 
island  of  the  Dioscuri),  and  another  called  the 
island  of  Calypso,  supposed  to  be  the  Ogygia  of 
Homer.  Scylax  also  mentions  the  island  of  Calypso 
immediately  after  the  Lacinian  promontory  (§  13, 
p.  5).  But  there  is  at  the  present  day  no  island  at 
all  that  will  answer  to  either  of  those  mentioned  by 
Pliny  : there  is,  in  fact,  no  islet,  however  small,  off 
the  Lacinian  cape,  and  hence  modern  writers  have 
been  reduced  to  seek  for  the  abode  of  Calypso  in  a 
small  and  barren  rock,  close  to  the  shore,  near  Capo 
Rizzuto,  about  1 2 miles  S.  of  Lacinium.  Swinburne, 
who  visited  it,  remarks  how  little  it  corresponded 
with  the  idea  of  the  Homeric  Ogygia : but  it  is 
diflScult  to  believe  that  so  trifling  a rock  (which  is 
not  even  marked  on  Zannoni’s  elaborate  map)  could 
have  been  that  meant  by  Scylax  and  Pliny.*  The 
statement  of  the  latter  concerning  the  i.sland  which 
he  calls  Dioscoron  is  still  more  precise,  and  still 
more  difficult  to  account  for.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  adds  the  names  of  three  others,  Tiris,  Eranusa, 
and  Meloessa,  which  he  introduces  somewhat  vaguely, 
as  if  he  were  himself  not  clear  of  their  position. 
Their  names  were  probably  taken  from  some  poet 
now  lost  to  us.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LACIPEA.  [Lusitania.] 

LACIPPO  (AuKimrea,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 11;  Lacipo, 
coin  ap.  Sestini,  Med.  Isp.  p.  57  ; Mionnet,  Suppl. 

* The  different  positions  that  have  been  assigned 
to  the  island  of  Calypso,  and  the  degree  of  pro- 
bability of  their  claims,  will  be  discussed  under  the 
article  Ogygia. 
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vol.  i,  p.  34),  a tributary  town  of  the  TurduH  in 
Hispania  Baetica,  near  the  shoi-e  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  its  ruins  are  still  seen  at  Ahcippe, 
near  Casares.  Ptolemy  places  it  too  far  inland. 
(Mela,  ii.  6.  § 7 ; Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3 ; Carter,  Travels, 
p.  128  ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  348.)  [P.  S.] 

LACMON  (AaKfxav,  Hecat.  Fr.  70;  Herod,  ix. 
92  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  or  LACMUS  (^AaKpos,  Strab. 
vi.  p.  271,  vii.  p.  316),  the  highest  summit  of 
Mount  Pindus,  the  Zygos  or  ridge  of  Metzovo. 
This  is  geographically  the  most  remarkable  moun- 
tain in  Greece  ; sihiated  in  the  heart  of  Pindus  as 
to  its  breadth,  and  centrally  also  in  the  longitudinal 
chain  which  pervades  the  continent  from  N.  to  S. : 
it  gives  rise  to  five  principal  rivers,  in  fact  to  all 
the  great  streams  of  Northern  Greece  except  the 
Spercheius  ; north-eastward  to  the  Haliacmon, 
south-eastward  to  the  Peneius,  southward  to  the 
Achelous,  south-westward  to  the  Arachthus,  and 
north-westward  to  the  Aous.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  294,  411 — 41.5,  vol.  iv.  pp.  240, 
261,276.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LACOBRI'GA.  [1.  Lusitania  ; 2.  Vaccaei.] 

LACO'NIA,  LACO'NICA,  or  LACEDAEMON, 
the  south-easterly  district  of  Peloponnesus. 

I.  Name. 

Its  most  ancient  name  was  Lacedaemon  (Aukc- 
ZaijJLwv),  which  is  the  only  form  found  in  Homer, 
who  applies  this  name  as  well  to  the  country,  as  to 
its  capital.  (7?.  ii.  581,  iii.  239,  244,  &c.)  The 
usual  name  in  the  Greek  writers  was  Laconica 
(p  AaKcouiK-f],  sc.  7?)),  though  the  form  Lacedaemon 
still  continued  to  be  used.  (Herod,  vi.  58.)  The 
Romans  called  the  country  Laconica  (Plin.  xxv. 
8.  s.  53  ; Laconice,  Mela,  ii.  3)  or  Laconia 
(Plin.  vi.  34.  s.  39,  xvii.  18.  s.  30),  the  latter  of 
which  is  the  fi)rm  usually  employed  by  modern 
writers.  Mela  (1.  c.)  also  uses  Laconis,  which  is 
borrowed  fx'om  the  Greek  (p  AaKcavh  yaia,  Horn. 
Hymn,  in  Apoll.  410.)  The  Ethnic  names  are 
A6.k(iov,  -oovos,  AaKiSaipovios,  Lat.  Laco  or  Lacon, 
-nis,  Lacedaemonius ; fern.  AaKuiva,  AukcovIs,  La- 
conis. These  names  are  applied  to  the  whole  free 
population  of  Laconia,  both  to  the  Spartan  citizens 
and  to  the  Perioeci,  spoken  of  below  (for  authori- 
ties, see  Clinton, i^.  //.vol.  ii.  pp.  405,  406).  They 
are  usually  derived  from  a mythical  hero,  Lacon  or 
Lacedaemon ; but  some  modem  writers  think  that 
the  root  Lac  is  connected  with  \(xkos,  XcIkkos,  lacus, 
lacuna,  and  was  given  originally  to  the  central 
district  from  its  being  deeply  sunk  between  moun- 
tains. (Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  309.) 

II.  General  Description  of  the  Country. 

The  natural  features  of  Laconia  are  strongly 
marked,  and  exercised  a powerful  influence  upon  the 
history  of  the  people.  It  is  a long  valley,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  mountains,  and  open  only  on  the 
fourth  to  the  sea.  On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by 
the  southern  barrier  of  the  Arcadian  mountains, 
from  which  run  in  a parallel  direction  towards  the 
south,  the  two  lofty  mountain  ranges  of  Taygetus 
and  Parnon, — the  former  dividing  Laconia  and 
Messenia,  and  terminating  in  the  promontory  of 
Taenarum,  now  C.  Matapan,  the  southernmost  ex- 
tremity of  Greece  and  of  Europe,  the  latter  stretch- 
ing along  the  eastern  coast,  and  terminating  in 
the  promontory  of  Malea.  The  river  Eurotas  flows 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  valley  lying  between 
these  mountain  masses,  and  falls  into  the  sea,  which 
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was  called  the  Laconian  gulf.  Laconia  is  w'ell  de- 
scribed by  Euripides  as  a country  “ hollow,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  rugged,  and  difficult  of  access 
to  an  enemy  ” (ap.  Strab.  viii.  p.  366)  ; and  the 
difficulty  of  invading  it  made  even  Epaminondas 
hesitate  to  enter  it  with  his  army.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  5. 
§ 10.)  On  the  northern  side  there  are  only  two 
natural  passes  by  which  the  plain  of  Sparta  can  be 
invaded.  (See  below.)  On  the  western  side  the  lofty 
masses  of  Taygetus  form  an  almost  insurmountable 
barrier ; and  the  pass  across  them,  which  leads 
into  the  plain  of  Sparta,  is  so  difficult  as  scarcely 
to  be  practicable  for  an  army.  On  the  eastern 
side  the  rocky  character  of  the  coast  protects  it  from 
invasion  by  sea. 

III.  l\IouNTAiNS,  Rivers,  and  Plains. 

Mount  Taygetus  (Tavyirov,  to  T-nvy^rov 
bpos,  the  common  forms;  Tav76Tos,  Lucian, /carom. 
19 ; TO.  Tavy^ra,  Polyaen.  vii.  49  ; Taygeta,  Virg. 
Georg,  ii.  487  ; the  first  half  of  this  word  is  said 
by  Hesychius  to  signify  great).  This  mountain 
is  the  loftiest  in  Peloponnesus,  and  extends  in  an 
almost  unbroken  line  for  the  space  of  70  miles  from 
Leondari  in  Arcadia  to  C.  Matapan.  Its  vast 
height,  unbroken  length,  and  majestic  form,  have 
been  celebrated  by  both  ancient  and  modern  writers. 
Homer  gives  it  the  epithet  of  irtpipijKiTov  (^Od.  vi. 
103),  and  a modern  traveller  remarks  that,  “ whether 
from  its  real  height,  from  the  grandeur  of  its  outline, 
or  the  abruptness  of  its  rise  from  the  plain,  it  created 
in  his  mind  a stronger  impression  of  stupendous 
bulk  and  loftiness  than  any  mountain  he  had  seen  in 
Greece,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.” 
(JIure,  Tour  in  Greece,  \o\.  ii.  p.  221.)  Taygetus 
rises  to  its  greatest  height  immediately  above  Sparta. 
Its  principal  summit  was  called  Taletum  (ToAerd;/) 
in  antiquity  : it  was  sacred  to  the  Sun,  and  horses 
and  other  victims  were  here  sacrificed  to  this  god. 
(Pans.  iii.  20.  § 4.)  It  is  now  called  S.  Elias,  to 
whose  chapel  on  the  summit  an  annual  pilgrimage 
is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  summer.  Its  height 
has  been  ascertained  by  the  French  Commission  to 
be  2409  metres,  or  7902  English  feet.  Another 
summit  near  Taletum  was  called  Evoras  (Eddpas, 
Belvedere,  Paus.  1.  c.),  which  Leake  identifies  with 
Mt.  Paximadhi,  the  highest  summit  next  to  St.  Elias, 
from  which  it  is  distant  5j  geographical  miles. 
The  ancient  names  of  none  of  the  other  heights  are 
mentioned. 

By  the  Byzantine  writers  Taj'getus  was  called 
Pentedactylum  (rb  ncvTcSdfCTuAol'),  or  the 
“ Five  Fingers,”  on  account  of  its  various  sum- 
mits above  the  Spartan  plain.  (Constant.  Porphyr. 
de  Adm.  Imp.  c.  50.)  In  the  13th  century  it 
bore  the  name  of  Melingus  (d  ^vyhs  too  Me- 
Aiyyov,  see  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  138).  At 
the  base  of  Taygetus,  immediately  above  the  Spar- 
tan plain,  there  is  a lower  ridge  running  parallel 
to  the  higher  summits.  This  lower  ridge  consists 
of  huge  projecting  masses  of  precipitous  rocks,  some 
of  which  are  more  than  2000  feet  high,  though 
they  appear  insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
lofty  barrier  of  Taygetus  behind  them.  After  at- 
taining its  greatest  elevation,  Mt.  Taygetus  sinks 
gradually  down  towards  the  south,  and  sends  forth 
a long  and  lofty  counterfork  towards  the  Eurotas, 
now  called  Lyhohuni  (AvkoSovv:,  Wolfs-mountain), 
which  bounds  the  Spartan  plain  on  the  south.  It 
there  contracts  again,  and  runs  down,  as  the  back- 
bone of  a small  peninsula,  to  the  southernmost  ex- 
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tremity  of  Greece.  This  mountainous  district  between 
the  Laconian  and  Messenian  gulfs  is  now  called 
Mani^  and  is  inhabited  by  the  Manidtes,  who  always 
maintained  their  independence,  while  the  rest  of 
Greece  was  subject  to  the  Turks  : the  southern  part 
of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  the  promontory,  bore  the 
name  of  Taenarurn  in  antiquity.  [Taenarum.] 
Although  there  is  no  trace  of  any  volcanic  action  in 
Mt.  Taygetus,  many  of  its  chasms  and  the  rent 
forms  of  its  rocks  have  been  produced  by  the  nume- 
rous and  violent  earthquakes  to  which  the  district 
has  been  subjected.  Hence  Laconia  is  called  by 
Homer  ‘‘full  of  hollows”  (jcnTcaiaaa,  II.  ii.  581, 
0(1.  iv.  1),  and  Strabo  describes  it  as  a country 
easily  shaken  by  earthquakes  (Strab.  viii.  p.  367). 
In  the  fearful  earthquake,  which  laid  Sparta  in 
ruins  in  b.  c.  464,  and  killed  more  than  20,000 
Lacedaemonians,  huge  masses  of  rocks  were  rolled 
down  from  the  highest  peaks  of  Taygetus.  (Plut. 
dm.  16.) 

On  the  sides  of  Mt.  Taygetus  are  forests  of  deep 
green  pine,  which  abounded  in  ancient  times  with 
game  and  wild  animals,  among  which  Pausanias 
mentions  wild  goats,  wild  boai'S,  stags,  and  bears. 
The  district  between  the  summits  of  Taletum  and 
Evoras  was  called  Theras  (0i7pas),  or  the  hunting 
ground.  (Paus.  iii.  20.  §§  4,  5.)  Hence  Taygetus 
was  one  of  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  huntress 
Artemis  (^Od.  vi.  103),  and  the  excellence  of  the 
Laconian  dogs  was  proverbial  in  antiquity.  (Aristot. 

I Hist.  An.  vi.  20;  Xen.  de  Ven.  10.  § 1;  Virg. 
Georg,  iii.  405 ; Hor.  Epod.  vi.  5.)  Modem  travellers 
tell  us  that  the  dogs  of  the  country  still  support 
their  ancient  character  for  ferocity  and  courage. 
(Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  231.) 

The  southern  part  of  Mount  Taygetus  is  rich  in 
marble  and  iron.  Near  Croceae  there  were  quarries 
of  green  porphyry,  which  was  extensively  employed 
by  the  Romans.  [Croceae.]  There  was  also 
another  kind  of  marble  obtained  from  quarries  more 
to  the  south,  called  by  the  Romans  Taenarian  marble. 
The  whetstcHies  of  Mount  Taygetus  were  likewise  in 
much  request.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  367 ; “Taenarius  lapis,” 
Plin.  xxxvi.  22.  s.  43;  “cotes  Laconicae  exTaygeto 
i monte,”  Plin.  xxxvi.  22.  s.  47.)  The  iron  found  in 
the  mountain  was  considered  very  good,  and  was 
I much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  warlike  weapons 
j and  agricultural  instruments.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. 

I AaKedaipccv ; Xen.  Hell.  iii.  3.  § 7;  Plin.  vii.  57; 

I Eustath.  ad  II.  p.  298,  ed.  Rom.) 

Mount  Parnon  (^  ndpucov,  Paus.  ii.  38.  § 7) 
i is  of  an  entirely  different  character  from  the  opposite 
I range  of  Taygetus.  It  does  not  form  one  uninter- 
rupted line  of  mountains,  but  is  broken  up  into 
I various  detached  masses  of  less  elevation,  which 
} form  a striking  contrast  to  the  unbroken  and  ma- 
jestic barrier  of  Taygetus.  The  mass  to  which  the 
name  of  Parnon  was  more  especially  applied  w^as 
the  range  of  mountains,  now  called  Malevo,  forming 
I the  natural  boundary  between  Arcadia,  Laconia, 
and  Argolis.  It  is  6355  feet  high,  and  its  summit 
is  nearly  equidistant  from  the  Eurotas  and  the 
eastern  coast.  This  mountain  is  continued  in  a 
general  south-easterly  direction,  but  how  far  south- 
wards it  continued  to  bear  the  name  of  Parnon  is 
unknown.  Its  eastern  declivities,  which  extend  as 
far  as  the  coast  at  a considerable  elevation,  contain 
the  district  now  called  Tzakonia,  a corruption  of  the 
word  Laconia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  speak  a 
dialect  closely  resembling  the  ancient  Greek : of  this 
an  account  has  been  given  elsewhere  [Vol.  I. 
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p.  728.]  On  its  western  side  Mt.  Parnon  sinks 
down  more  rapidly,  and  divides  itself  into  separate 
hills,  which  bear  the  names  of  Barbosthenes 
Olympus,  Ossa,  Thornax,  and  Menelaium;  the 
two  last  are  opposite  Sparta,  and  a modem  observer 
describes  Menelaium  as  not  remarkable  either  for 
height  or  variety  of  outline,  but  rising  gradually  in 
a succession  of  gentle  ridges.  (Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  223.) 
In  its  southern  continuation,  Mt.  Parnon  still  con- 
tinues of  moderate  height  till  near  the  commence- 
ment of  the  peninsula  between  the  Myrtoan  and 
Laconian  gulfs,  where  it  rises  under  the  name  of 
Mount  Zarax  (Zdpa|)  to  a height  of  3500  feet, 
and  runs  along  the  eastern  coast  at  a considerable 
elevation,  till  it  reaches  the  promontory  of  Malea. 

The  Eurotas  (Evpdras')  flows,  as  already  ob- 
seiwed,  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  valley 
between  the  ranges  of  Taygetus  and  Parnon.  Its 
more  ancient  names  were  Bomycas  (BwpvKas, 
Etym.  M.  s.  v.)  and  Himerus  ('T/iepos,  Plut.  de 
Fhiv.  17):  it  is  now  called  Iris  and  Niris  in  its 
upper  and  middle  course,  and  Basilipotamo  from 
the  time  it  leaves  the  Spartan  plain  till  it  reaches 
the  sea.  In  its  course  three  districts  may  be  dis- 
tinguished;— the  vale  of  the  upper  Eurotas;  the 
vale  of  the  middle  Eurotas,  of  the  plain  of  Sparta ; 
and  the  vale  of  the  lower  Eurotas,  or  the  maritime 
plain.  1.  The  Vale  of  the  Upper  Eurotas.  The 
river  Eurotas  rises  in  the  mountains  which  form  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Arcadian  plains  of  Asea 
and  IMegalopolis.  It  was  believed  by  both  Pausanias 
and  Strabo  that  the  Alpheius  and  the  Eurotas  had 
a common  origin,  and  that,  after  flowing  together 
for  a short  distance,  they  sank  under  ground;  the 
Alpheius  reappearing  at  Pegae,  in  the  tenitory  of 
Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  and  the  Eurotas  in  the 
Bleminatis  in  Laconia ; but  for  a fuller  account  of 
their  statements  upon  this  subject  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  article  Alpheius.  All  that  we 
know  for  certain  is  that  the  Eurotas  is  formed  by 
the  union  of  several  copious  springs  rising  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  mountain  above  mentioned,  and 
that  it  flows  from  a narrow  glen,  which  gradually 
opens  towards  the  SSW.  On  the  eastern  side  it 
keeps  close  to  the  mountains,  while  on  the  western 
side  there  is  a little  level  ground  and  some  moun- 
tain slopes  between  the  river  and  the  heights  of 
Taygetus.  At  the  distance  of  little  more  than  a 
mile  from  Sparta,  the  Eurotas  receives  the  Oenus 
(plvovs,  Polyb.  ii.  65,66;  Athen.  i.  p.  31;  Liv. 
xxxiv.  28),  now  called  Kelefina,  which  rises 
in  the  watershed  of  Mt.  Parnon,  and  flows  in  a 
general  south-westerly  direction : the  pi-incipal  tri- 
butary of  the  Oenus  was  the  Gorgylus  (TopyvXos^ 
Polyb.  ii.  66),  probably  the  river  of  Vrestend. 
(Leake,  Pehponnesiaca,  p.  347.)  Nearly  opposite 
the  union  of  the  Oenus  and  the  Eurotas,  the  moun- 
tains of  Taygetus  press  close  upon  the  river,  but 
again  almost  immediately  withdraw  to  a greater 
distance  than  before,  and  the  river  emerges  into  the 
Spartan  plain. 

2.  The  Vale  of  the  Middle  Eurotas.  Sparta 
is  situated  at  the  commencement  of  this  vale  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Eurotas.  Between  the  river  and 
Mt.  Taygetus  the  plain  is  of  considerable  extent. 
Its  soil  is  particularly  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
olives,  which  are  in  the  present  day  preferred  to 
those  of  Athens;  and  the  silk  of  the  Spartan  plain 
is  superior  to  the  silk  of  every  other  district  of 
Greece.  (Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  224.)  The  soil,  however, 
I cannot  be  compared  with  that  of  the  rich  Messenian 
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plain,  and  hence  Euripides,  in  contrasting  the  two 
countries,  describes  Laconia  as  a poor  land,  in  which 
there  is  a large  tract  of  arable,  but  of  laborious 
tillage  (ap.  Slrab.  viii.  p.  366).  This  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  account  of  Leake,  who  says  that 
the  soil  of  the  plain  is  in  general  a poor  mixture  of 
white  clay  and  stones,  diflBcult  to  plough,  and  better 
suited  to  olives  than  com.  (Aforea,  vol.  i.  p.  148.) 
The  vale,  however,  possesses  a genial  climate,  being 
sheltered  on  every  side  by  mountains,  and  the 
scenery  is  of  the  most  beautiful  description.  Hence 
Lacedaemon  has  been  aptly  characterised  by  Homer 
as  “ a hollow  pleasant  valley”  (^ko'iXt]  ipareiv-f},  II. 
ii.  581,  iii.  443,  Od.  iv.  1).  The  climate  is  favour- 
able to  beauty ; and  the  women  of  the  Spartan  plain 
are  at  present  taller  and  more  robust  than  the  other 
Greeks,  have  more  colour  in  general,  and  look 
healthier;  which  agrees  also  with  Homer’s  Ao/ce- 
Sa'ifjLova  KaWiyvuaiKa  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p. 
149).  The  security  of  the  Spartan  plain  against 
hostile  attacks  has  been  briefly  allud^  to.  There 
were  only  two  roads  practicable  for  an  invading 
army;  one  by  the  upper  Eurotas,  leading  from 
southern  Arcadia  and  Stenyclarus ; the  other  by  the 
long  and  narrow  valley  of  the  Genus,  in  which  the 
roads  from  Tegea  and  Argos  united  near  Sellasia. 

3.  Vale  of  the  Lower  Eurotas.  At  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Spartan  plain,  the  mountains  again 
approach  so  close,  as  to  leave  scarcely  space  for  the 
passage  of  the  Eurotas.  The  mountains  on  the 
western  side  are  the  long  and  lofty  counterfork  of 
Jit,  Taygetus,  called  Lykohuni,  which  has  been 
already  mentioned.  This  gorge,  through  which  the 
Eurotas  issues  from  the  vale  of  Sparta  into  the 
maritime  plain,  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  («3  Evpcirras 
— die^ioiv  av\uvd  Tiva  p.aKphv,  viii.  p.  343).  It  is 
about  12  miles  in  length.  The  maritime  plain, 
which  is  sometimes  called  the  plain  of  Helos,  from 
the  town  of  this  name  upon  the  coast,  is  fertile  and 
of  some  extent.  In  the  lower  part  of  it  the  Eurotas 
flows  through  marshes  and  sandbanks  into  the  La- 
conian gulf. 

The  banks  of  the  Eurotas  and  the  dry  parts  of 
its  bed  are  overgrown  with  a profusion  of  reeds. 
Hence  the  epithets  of  SovaKorpdcpos  and  8ovaK6eis 
are  frequently  given  to  it  by  the  poets.  (Theogn. 
785;  Eurip.  Iphig.  in  Aul.  179,  Helen.  207.) 

The  only  tributary  of  the  Eurotas,  which  pos- 
sesses an  independent  valley,  is  the  Genus  already 
mentioned.  The  other  tributaries  are  mere  moun- 
tain torrents,  of  which  the  two  following  names 
have  been  preserved,  both  descending  from  Mt.  Tay- 
getus through  the  Spartan  plain:  Tiasa  (Ti'acra, 
Pans.  iii.  18.  § 6;  Athen.  iv.  p.  139),  placed  by 
Pausanias  on  the  road  from  Amyclae  to  Sparta,  and 
hence  identified  by  Leake  with  the  PanddeiTnona  ; 
Phellia  (j^eWia,  iii.  20.  § 3),  the  river  between 
Amyclae  and  Pharis.  The  Cnacion  (KvaKiuv), 
mentioned  in  one  of  the  ordinances  of  Lycurgus,  was 
identified  by  later  writers  with  the  Genus.  (Plut. 
Lyc.  6.) 

The  streams  Smenus  and  Scyras,  flowing  into 
the  sea  on  the  western  side  of  the  Laconian  gulf, 
are  spoken  of  below.  [See  p.  114,  b.] 

Before  leaving  the  rivers  of  Laconia,  a few  words 
must  be  said  respecting  an  ancient  Laconian  bridge 
still  existing,  which  has  been  assigned  to  the  re- 
motest antiquity.  This  is  the  bridge  of  Xerokampo, 
built  over  a tributary  of  the  Eurotas,  about  three 
hours’  ride  to  the  south  of  Sparta,  just  where  the 
stream  issues  from  one  of  the  deepest  and  darkest 
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gorges  of  Taygetus.  It  was  first  discovered  by 
Ross,  and  has  been  described  by  Mure,  who  supposes 
it  to  belong  to  the  same  period  as  the  monuments  of 
Mycenae.  Even  if  it  does  not  belong  to  so  early  a 
date,  but  is  a genuine  Hellenic  work,  it  would  esta- 
blish the  fact  that  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  the  concentric  arch  at  a very  early  period ; 
whereas  it  has  been  usually  supposed  that  it  was 
not  known  to  them  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  The  general  appearance  and  character  of 
this  structure  will  be  best  seen  from  the  annexed 
drawing  taken  from  Mure.  The  masonry  is  of  the 
polygonal  species : the  largest  stones  are  those  of  the 
arch,  some  of  which  are  from  four  to  five  feet  long, 
from  two  to  three  in  breadth,  and  between  one  and 
two  in  thickness.  From  the  character  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  from  its  remote  situation,  JIure  concludes 
that  it  cannot  be  a Roman  work;  and  there  are 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Greeks  were 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  arch  at  a much 
earlier  period  than  has  been  usually  supposed. 
(Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  247,  seq.;  comp.  Leake,  Pelopon- 
nesiaca,  p.  116,  seq.) 


BRIDGE  OF  XEROKAMPO. 

There  are  no  other  plains  in  Laconia  except  the 
three  above  mentioned  in  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas ; 
but  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  especially  on 
those  of  Pamon,  there  is  a considerable  quantity  of 
arable  as  well  as  pasture  ground.  The  whole  area 
of  Laconia  is  computed  to  contain  1896  English f 
square  miles.  " 

IV.  History.  j 

The  political  history  of  the  country  forms  a 
prominent  part  of  Grecian  history,  and  cannot  be 
narrated  in  this  place  at  suflBcient  length  to  be  of  ^ 
value  to  the  student.  But  as  the  boundaries  off 
Laconia  differed  considerably  at  various  periods,  f 
it  is  necessary  to  mention  briefly  those  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  country  which  produced  those  changes.! 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  description  ofi. 
the  physical  features  of  Laconia,  that  the  plainj 
of  Sparta  forms  the  very  kernel  and  heart  of  thai 
country.  Accordingly,  it  was  at  all  times  the  seat 
of  the  ruling  class  ; and  from  it  the  whole  country 
received  its  appellation.  This  place  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  inhabited  by  the  Leleges,  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country.  According  to 
tradition,  Lelex,  the  first  king,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Myles,  and  the  latter  by  his  son  Eurotas,  who 
collected  into  a channel  the  waters  which  were 
spread  over  the  plain,  and  gave  his  own  name  to  the 
river  which  he  had  thus  formed.  He  died  without 
male  offspring,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lacedaemon, 
the  son  of  Zeus  and  Taygeta,  who  married  Sparta, 
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} tlie  daughter  of  his  predecessor.  Lacedaemon  gave 
j to  the  people  and  the  country  his  own  name,  and  to 
I the  city  which  he  founded  the  name  of  his  wife. 

I Ainyclas,  the  son  of  Lacedaemon,  founded  the  city 
called  after  him  Amyclae.  (Pans.  iii.  1.)  Subse- 
quently Lacedaemon  was  ruled  by  Achaean  princes, 
j and  Sparta  was  the  residence  of  Menelaus,  the 

I brother  of  Agamemnon.  Menelaus  was  succeeded 

I by  Orestes,  who  married  his  daughter  Hermione, 

I and  Orestes  by  his  son  Tisamenus,  who  was  reign- 

ing when  the  Dorians  invaded  the  country  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Heracleidae.  In  the  threefold  divi- 
j sion  of  Peloponnesus  among  the  descendants  of  Her- 
i cules,  Lacedaemon  fell  to  the  share  of  Eurysthenes 
and  Procles,  the  twin  sons  of  Aristodemus.  Accord- 
' ing  to  the  common  legend,  the  Dorians  conquered 

; the  Peloponnesus  at  once ; but  there  is  sufficient 

j evidence  that  they  only  slowly  became  masters  of 

( the  countries  in  which  we  afterwards  find  them 

I settled ; and  in  Laconia  it  was  some  time  before  they 

' obtained  possession  even  of  all  the  places  in  the 

plain  of  Sparta.  According  to  a statement  in 
Ephorus,  the  Dorian  conquerors  divided  Laconia 
into  six  districts  ; Sparta  they  kept  for  themselves  ; 
Amyclae  was  given  to  the  Achaean  Philonomus, 

' who  betrayed  the  country  to  them ; while  Las, 
Pharis,  Aegys,  and  a sixth  town  the  name  of  which 
is  lost,  were  governed  by  viceroys,  and  were  allowed 
to  receive  new  citizens.  (Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  viii.  p. 
364 ; on  this  corrupt  passage,  which  has  been  hap- 
pily restored,  see  Muller,  Dorians,  vol.  i.  p.  110, 
transl. ; Niebuhr,  Etknograph.  vol.  i.  p.  56,  transl. ; 
Kramer,  ad  Strab.  1.  c.)  It  is  probable  that  this 
division  of  Laconia  into  six  provinces  was  not  ac- 
tually made  till  a much  later  period ; but  we  have 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  that,  for  a long  time  after 
the  Dorian  conquest,  the  Dorians  possessed  only  a 
small  portion  of  Laconia.  Of  this  the  most  striking 
proof  is  that  the  Achaean  city  of  Amyclae,  distant 
only  miles  from  Sparta,  maintained  its  indepen- 
i dence  for  nearly  three  centuries  after  the  Dorian 
conquest,  for  it  was  only  subdued  shortly  before  the 
First  Messenian  War  by  the  Spartan  king  Teleclus. 
The  same  king  took  Pharis  and  Geronthrae,  both 
Achaean  cities  ; and  his  son  and  successor,  Alca- 
menes,  conquered  the  town  of  Helos,  upon  the  coast 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas.  (Paus.  iii.  2.  §§  6, 

I 7.)  Of  the  subjugation  of  the  other  Achaean  towns 

‘ we  have  no  accounts  ; but  there  can  be  little  doubt 

that  they  were  mainly  owing  to  the  military  organi- 
sation and  martial  spirit  which  the  Spartans  had 
i acquired  by  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus. 

By  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  the  Dorians 
of  Sparta  had  become  undisputed  masters  of  the 
whole  of  Laconia.  They  now  began  to  extend  their 
I dominions  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours.  Ori- 
ginally Argos  was  the  chief  Dorian  power  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  Sparta  only  the  second.  In 
ancient  times  the  Argives  possessed  the  whole  eastern 
coast  of  Laconia  down  to  Cape  Malea,  and  also  the 
island  of  Cythera  (Herod,  i.  82)  ; and  although  we 
have  no  record  of  the  time  at  which  this  part  of 
Laconia  was  conquered  by  the  Spartans,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  it  was  before  the  Messenian 
wars.  The  Dorians  in  Messenia  possessed  a much 
I more  fertile  territory  than  the  Spartans  in  Laconia, 
and  the  latter  now  began  to  cast  longing  eyes  upon 
the  richer  fields  of  their  neighbours.  A pretext  for 
war  soon  arose ; and,  by  two  long  protracted  and 
obstinate  contests,  usually  called  the  First  and 
Second  Messenian  wars  (the  first  from  b.  c.  743  to 
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724,  and  the  .second  from  b.  c.  685  to  668),  the 
Spartans  conquered  the  whole  of  Messenia,  expelled 
or  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Helots  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  annexed  their  country  to  Laconia.  The 
name  of  Messenia  now  disappears  from  history ; 
and,  for  a period  of  three  centuries,  from  the  close  of 
the  Second  Messenian  War  to  the  restoration  of  the 
independence  of  Messenia  by  Epaminondas,  the 
whole  of  the  southern  part  of  Peloponnesus,  from 
the  western  to  the  eastern  sea,  bore  the  appellation 
of  Laconia. 

The  upper  parts  of  the  valleys  of  the  Eurotas 
and  the  Genus,  the  districts  of  Sciritis,  Beleminatis, 
Maleatis,  and  Caryatis,  originally  belonged  to  the 
Arcadians,  but  they  were  all  conquered  by  the 
Spartans  and  annexed  to  their  territory  before  b.  c. 
600.  (Grote,  Hist  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  588.)  They 
thus  extended  their  territories  on  the  north  to  what 
may  be  regarded  as  the  natural  boundaries  of  Laco- 
nia, the  mountains  forming  the  watershed  between 
the  Eurotas  and  the  Alpheius ; but  when  they 
crossed  these  limits,  and  attempted  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  plain  of  Tegea,  they  met  with  the 
most  determined  opposition,  and  were  at  last  obliged 
to  be  content  with  the  recognition  of  their  supre- 
macy by  the  Tegeatans,  and  to  leave  the  latter  in 
the  independent  enjoyment  of  their  territory. 

The  history  of  the  early  struggles  between  the 
Spartans  and  Argives  is  unknown.  The  district  on 
the  coast  between  the  territories  of  the  two  states, 
and  of  which  the  plain  of  Thyreatis  was  the  most 
important  part,  inhabited  by  the  Cynurians,  a Pe- 
lasgic  people,  was  a frequent  object  of  contention 
between  them,  and  was  in  possession,  sometimes  of 
the  one,  and  sometimes  of  the  other  power.  At 
length,  in  b.  c.  547,  the  Spartans  obtained  perma- 
nent possession  of  it  by  the  celebrated  battle  fought 
by  the  300  champions  from  either  nation.  [Cv- 
NURiA.]  The  dominions  of  the  Spartans  now 
extended  on  the  other  side  of  Mount  Pamon,  as  far 
as  the  pass  of  Anigraea. 

The  population  of  Sparta  was  divided  into  the 
three  classes  of  Spartans,  Perioeci,  and  Helots.  Of 
the  condition  of  these  classes  a more  particular 
account  is  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  Antiqui- 
ties; and  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  remark  here  that 
the  Spartans  lived  in  Sparta  itself,  and  were  the 
ruling  Dorian  class  ; that  the  Perioeci  lived  in  the 
different  townships  in  Laconia,  and,  though  freemen, 
had  no  .share  in  the  government,  but  received  all 
their  orders  from  the  ruling  class  at  Sparta ; and 
that  the  Helots  were  serfs  bound  to  the  soil,  who 
cultivated  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Spartan  proprie- 
tors, and  perhaps  of  the  Perioeci  also.  After  the 
extension  of  the  Spartan  dominions  by  the  conquest 
of  Messenia  and  Cynuria,  Laconia  was  said  to 
possess  100  townships  (Strab.  viii.  p.  362),  among 
which  we  find  mentioned  Anthaua  in  the  Cynurian 
Thyreatis,  and  Aulon  in  Messenia,  near  the  frontiers 
of  Elis.  (Steph.  B.  s.  vv.  ’AvQdva,  Pi.v\d>v.') 

According  to  the  common  story,  Lycurgus  divided 
the  territory  of  Laconia  into  a number  of  equal  lots, 
of  which  9000  were  assigned  to  the  Spartans,  and 
30,000  to  the  Perioeci.  (Plut.  Lyc.  8.)  Some 
ancient  critics,  however,  while  believing  that  Lycur- 
gus made  an  equal  division  of  the  Laconian  lands, 
supposed  that  the  above  numbers  referred  to  the 
distribution  of  the  Lacedaemonian  territory  after  the 
incorporation  of  Messenia.  And  even  with  respect 
to  the  latter  opinion,  there  were  two  different  state- 
ments ; some  maintained  that  6000  lots  had  been 
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given  by  Lycurgus,  and  that  3000  were  added  by 
king  Polydorus  at  the  end  of  tlie  First  Messenian 
"War ; others  supposed  that  the  original  number  of 
4.500  was  doubled  by  Polydorus.  (Plut.  1.  c.)  From 
these  statements  attempts  have  been  made  by  modern 
writers  to  calculate  the  population  of  Laconia,  and 
the  relative  numbers  of  the  Spartans  and  the  Perioeci ; 
but  Mr.  Grote  has  brought  forward  strong  reasons 
for  believing  that  no  such  division  of  the  landed 
property  of  Laconia  was  ever  made  by  Lycurgus, 
and  that  the  belief  of  his  having  done  so  arose  in  the 
third  century  before  the  Christian  era,  when  Agis 
attempted  to  make  a fresh  division  of  the  land  of 
Laconia.  (Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  521.) 
In  any  case,  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  as  some 
writers  have  attempted,  the  lands  which  belonged 
respectively  to  the  Spartans  and  the  Perioeci.  All 
that  we  know  is,  that,  in  the  law  proposed  by  Agis, 
the  land  bound  by  the  four  limits  of  Pellene,  Sellasia, 
Malea,  and  Taygetus,  was  divided  into  4500  lots, 
one  for  each  Spartan ; and  that  the  remainder  of 
Laconia  was  divided  into  15,000  lots,  one  for  each 
Perioecus  (Plut.  Agis,  8.) 

With  respect  to  the  population  of  Laconia,  we 
have  a few  isolated  statements  in  the  ancient  writers. 
Of  these  the  most  important  is  that  of  Herodotus, 
who  says  that  the  citizens  of  Sparta  at  the  time  of 
the  Persian  wars  was  about  8000  (vii.  234).  The 
number  of  the  Perioeci  is  nowhere  stated  ; but  we 
know  from  Herodotus  that  there  were  10,000  of 
them  present  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  5000  heavy- 
armed, and  5000  light-armed  (ix.  11,  29)  ; and,  as 
there  were  5000  Spartans  at  this  battle,  that  is  five- 
eighths  of  the  whole  number  of  citizens,  we  may 
venture  to  assume  as  an  approximate  number,  that 
the  Perioeci  at  the  battle  may  have  been  also  five- 
eighths  of  their  whole  number,  which  would  give 
16,000  for  the  males  of  full  age.  After  the  time  of 
the  Persian  wars  the  number  of  the  Spartan  citizens 
gradually  but  steadily  declined  ; and  Clinton  is  pro- 
bably right  in  his  supposition  that  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Laconia,  in  B.  c.  369,  the  total  num- 
ber of  Spartans  did  not  exceed  2000 ; and  that 
Isocrates,  in  describing  the  original  Dorian  con- 
querors of  Laconia  as  only  2000,  has  probably 
adapted  to  the  description  the  number  of  Spartans  in 
his  own  time.  (Isocr.  Panath.  p.  286,  c.)  About 
50  years  after  that  event,  in  tl)e  time  of  Aristotle, 
they  were  scarcely  1000  (Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  6.  § 11); 
and  eighty  years  still  later,  in  the  reign  of  Agis, 
B.  c.  244,  their  number  was  reduced  to  only  700 
(Plut.  Agis,  5.)  The  number  of  Helots  was  very 
large.  At  the  battle  of  Plataea  there  were  35,000 
light-armed  Helots,  that  is  seven  for  every  single 
Spartan  (Herod,  ix.  28.)  On  the  population  of 
Laconia,  see  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  407,  seq. 

From  B.  c.  547  to  b.  c.  371,  the  boundaries  of 
Laconia  continued  to  be  the  same  as  we  have  men- 
tioned above.  But  after  the  overthrow  of  her  supre- 
macy by  the  fatal  battle  of  Leuctra,  the  Spartans 
were  successively  stripped  of  the  dominions  they  had 
acquired  at  the  expense  of  the  Messenians,  Arca- 
dians, and  Argives.  Epaminondas,  by  establishing 
the  independent  state  of  Messenia,  confined  the 
Spartans  to  the  country  east  of  Mount  Taygetus ; 
and  the  Arcadian  city  of  Megalopolis,  which  was 
founded  by  the  same  statesman,  encroached  upon 
the  Spartan  territory  in  the  upper  vale  of  the 
Eurotas.  While  the  Thebans  were  engaged  in  the 
Sacred  War,  the  Spartans  endeavoured  to  recover 
some  of  their  territory  which  they  had  thus  lost ; 


but  it  was  still  further  circumscribed  by  Philip,  thc’ 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  deprived  the 
Spartans  of  several  districts,  which  he  assigned  to 
the  Argives,  Arcadians,  and  Messenians.  (Polyb. 
ix.  28  ; Pans.  iv.  28.  § 2.)  After  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Achaean  League  their  influence  in 
the  Peloponnesus  sank  lower  and  lower.  For  a 
short  time  they  showed  unwonted  vigour,  under 
their  king  Cleomenes,  whose  resolution  had  given 
new  life  to  the  state.  They  defeated  the  Aehaeans 
in  several  battles,  and  seemed  to  be  regaining 
a portion  at  least  of  their  former  power,  when 
they  were  checked  in  their  progress  by  Antigonus 
Doson,  whom  the  Aehaeans  called  in  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  were  at  length  completely  humbled  by  the 
fatal  battle  of  Sellasia,  b.  c.  221.  (^Dict.  of  Biogr. 
art.  Cleomenes.')  Soon  afterwards  Sparta  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a succession  of  usurpers ; and  of 
these  Nabis,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary,  was  com- 
pelled by  T.  Quiiictius  Flamininus,  to  surrender  Gy- 
thium  and  the  other  maritime  towns,  which  had 
sided  with  the  Romans,  and  were  now  severed  fi'oin 
the  Spartan  dominion  and  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Achaean  League,  b.  c.  195.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  366  ; Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Gi^eece,  vol.  viii.  p.  326.) 
The  Spartans  were  thus  confined  almost  to  the 
valley  in  which  their  Dorian  ancestors  had  first 
settled,  and,  like  them,  were  surrounded  by  a number 
of  hostile  places.  Seven  years  afterwards,  b.  c.  188, 
Sparta  itself  was  taken  by  Philopoemen,  and  annexed 
to  the  Achaean  League  (Plut.  Phil.  1 6 ; Liv.  xxxviii. 
32 — 34) ; but  this  step  was  displeasing  to  the 
Romans,  who  viewed  with  apprehension  the  further 
increase  of  the  Achaean  League,  and  accordingly  en- 
couraged the  party  at  Sparta  opposed  to  the  interests 
of  the  Aehaeans.  But  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece, 
which  soon  followed,  put  an  end  to  these  disputes, 
and  placed  Laconia,  together  with  the  rest  of  Greece, 
under  the  immediate  government  of  Rome.  Whether 
the  Lacedaemonian  towns  to  which  Flamininus  had 
granted  independence  were  placed  again  under  the 
dominion  of  Sparta,  is  not  recorded  ; but  we  know, 
that  Augustus  guaranteed  to  them  their  indepen- 
dence, and  they  are  henceforth  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  Eleuthero-Lacones.  Pausanias  says  there 
were  originally  24  towns  of  the  Eleuthero-Lacones, 
and  in  his  time  there  were  still  18,  of  which  the 
names  were  Gythium,  Teuthrone,  Las,  Pyrrhicus, 
Caenepolis,  Oetylus,  Leuctra,  Thalamae,  Alagonia, 
Gerenia,  Asopus,  Acriae,  Boeae,  Zarax,  Epidaurus 
Limera,  Brasiae,  Geronthrae,  IMarios.  (Pans.  iii.  21. 
§ 7.)  Augustus  showed  favour  to  the  Spartans  as 
well  as  to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  general ; he  gave 
to  Sparta  the  Messenian  town  of  Cardamyle  (Pans, 
iii.  26.  § 7)  ; he  also  annexed  to  Laconia  the  Mes- 
senian town  of  Pharae  (Pans.  iv.  30.  § 2),  and 
gave  to  the  Lacedaemonians  the  island  of  Cythera. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  7.) 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  Laconia  was  devastated  by  the  Goths  under 
Alaric,  who  took  Sparta  (Zosim.  v.  6).  Subsequently 
Slavonians  settled  in  the  country,  and  retained  ps- 
session  of  it  for  a long  time  ; but  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighth  century,  in  the  reign  of  the  empress 
Irene,  the  Byzantine  court  made  an  effort  to  recover, 
their  dominions  in  Peloponnesus,  and  finally  sue-/ 
ceeded  in  reducing  to  subjection  the  Slavonians  in  ’ 
the  plains,  while  those  in  Laconia  who  would  not 
submit  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  fastnesses  i 
of  Mt.  Taygetus.  When  the  Franks  became  masters, 
of  Laconia  in  the  13th  century,  they  found  upon 
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tlie  Bite  of  ancient  Sparta  a town  still  called  Lace- 
daimoma;  but  in  A.  d.  1248,  William  Villehardoin 
built  a fortress  on  one  of  the  rocky  hills  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Taygetus,  about  three  miles  from  the  city  of 
Lacedaemonia.  Here  he  took  up  his  residence  ; 
and  on  this  rock,  called  Misithra,  usually  pronounced 
Mutrd,  a new  town  arose,  which  became  the  capital 
of  Laconia,  and  continued  to  be  so  till  Sparta  began 
to  be  rebuilt  on  its  ancient  site  by  order  of  the 
present  Greek  government.  (Finlay,  Medieval  Greece, 
p.  230 ; Curtius,  Pelopormesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  214.) 

V.  Towns. 

1.  In  the  Spartan  Plain. — The  three  chief  towns 
were  Sparta,  Ajviyclae,  and  Pharis,  all  situated 
near  one  another,  and  upon  some  of  the  lower 

I heights  close  to  the  Eurotas.  Their  proximity 
I would  seem  to  show  that  they  did  not  arise  at  the 
1 same  time.  Amyclae  lay  only  miles  south  of 
I Sparta,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  place  in 
, the  country  before  the  Dorian  invasion.  South  of 
, Amyclae,  and  on  the  road  from  this  town  to  the  sea, 
was  Pharis,  also  an  Achaean  town  in  existence 
I before  the  Dorian  conquest.  Therapne  may  be 
I regarded  as  almost  a part  of  Sparta.  [Sparta.] 

I On  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Taygetus,  above  the  plain, 
there  were  several  places.  They  were  visited  by 
Pausanias  (iii.  20.  §§  3 — 7),  but  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  road  which  he  took.  After  crossing 
the  river  Phellia,  beyond  Amyclae,  he  turned  to  the 
right  towards  the  mountain.  In  the  plain  was  a 
sanctuary  of  Zeus  jMessapeus,  belonging,  as  we  learn 
from  Stephanus,  to  a village  called  Messapeae 
(Me(T<ra7reai),  and  beyond  it,  at  the  entrance  into 
; the  mountains,  the  Homeric  city  of  Bryseae.  In  the 
mountains  was  a sanctuary  of  Demeter  Eleusinia, 
and  15  stadia  from  the  latter  Lapithaeum,  near 
which  was  Derrhium,  where  was  a fountain  called 
I Anonus.  Twenty  stadia  from  Derrhium  was  Har- 
j pi.eia,  which  borders  upon  the  plain.  Pausanias 
gives  no  information  of  the  direction  in  which  he 
proceeded  from  the  Eleusinium  to  Harpleia.  Leake 
supposes  that  he  turned  to  the  south,  and  accord- 
' ingly  places  Hai-pleia  at  the  entrance  into  the  plain 
j by  the  bridge  of  Xerokampo  ; while  Curtius,  on  the 
[ eontraiy,  imagines  that  he  turned  to  the  north,  and 
1 came  into  the  plain  at  Mistrd,  which  he  therefore 
identifies  with  Harpleia.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine which  of  these  views  is  the  more  correct. 
The  antiquities  and  inscriptions  discovered  at  Mistrd 
' prove  that  it  was  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  and 
j Leake  conjectures  that  it  represents  the  Homeric 
Messe. 

2.  In  the  Vale  of  the  Upper  Eurotas. — The 
road  from  Sparta  to  Megalopolis  followed  the  vale  of 
the  Eurotas.  On  this  road  Pausanias  mentions  first 
several  monuments,  the  position  of  one  of  which,  the 
tomb  of  Ladas,  may  still  be  identified.  This  tomb 
is  described  as  distant  50  stadia  from  Sparta,  and 
as  situated  above  the  road,  which  here  passes  very 
near  to  the  river  Eurotas.  At  about  this  distance 
from  Sparta,  Leake  perceived  a cavern  in  the  rocks, 
with  two  openings,  one  of  which  appeared  to  have 
been  fashioned  by  art,  and  a little  beyond  a semi- 
circular sepulchral  niche  : the  place  is  called  by  the 
peasants  (ttovs  4>oi/provs.  (Leake,  Morea,  voL  iii. 
p.  13.)  Further  on  was  the  Characoma  (Xapdiiupa), 
a fortification,  probably,  in  the  narrow  part  of  the 
valley  ; above  it  the  town  Peleana,  the  frontier- 
fortress  of  Sparta  in  the  vale  of  the  Eurotas;  and  100 
stadia  from  Pellana,  Belemina.  (Paus.  iii.  20.  § 8 
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— 21.  § 3.)  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Belemina 
was  Aegys,  originally  an  Arcadian  towm,  which 
was  conquered  at  an  early  period  by  the  Spartans, 
and  its  territory  annexed  to  Laconia.  In  the  upper 
vale  of  the  Eurotas  was  the  Lacedaemonian  Tri- 
poLis.  (Liv.  XXXV.  27.)  Pellana  was  one  of  the 
three  cities  (Polyb.  iv.  81);  Belemina  was  un- 
doubtedly another ; and  the  third  was  either  Aegys 
or  Carystus. 

Tile  road  to  Tegea  and  Argos  ran  along  the  vale 
of  the  Oenus.  (Paus.  iii.  10.  §§  6 — 8.)  After 

crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Eurotas,  the  traveller 
saw  on  his  right  hand  Mount  Thornax,  upon  which 
stood  a colossal  statue  of  Apollo  Pythaeus,  guarding 
the  city  of  Sparta,  which  lay  at  his  feet.  (Comp. 
Herod,  i.  69  ; Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5.  § 27.)  A little 
further  on  in  the  vale  of  the  Oenus,  was  Sellasia, 
which  was  the  bulwark  of  Sparta  in  the  vale  of  the 
Oenus,  as  Pellana  was  in  that  of  the  Eurotas. 
Above  Sellasia  was  a small  plain,  the  only  one  in 
the  vale  of  the  Oenus,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Mt. 
Olympus  and  on  the  west  by  Mt.  Evas ; a small 
stream,  called  Gorgylus,  flowed  through  the  western 
side  of  the  plain  into  the  Oenus.  This  was  the  site 
of  the  celebrated  battle  in  which  Cleomenes  was 
defeated  by  Antigonus.  [Sellasia.]  In  this  plain 
the  road  divided  into  two,  one  leading  'to  Argos  and 
the  other  to  Tegea.  The  road  to  Argos  followed 
the  Oenus  ; and  to  the  west  of  the  road,  about  an 
hour  distant  1‘rom  the  modern  Ardkhova,  lay  Ca- 
kyae.  From  this  place  to  the  confines  of  the 
Thyreatis  in  Argolis,  was  a forest  of  oaks,  called 
ScoTiTAS  (S/coTtTos),  which  derived  its  name  from 
a temple  of  Zeus  Scotitas,  about  1 0 stadia  west  of 
the  road.  (Paus.  iii.  10.  § 6 ; Polyh.  xvi.  37.)  On 
the  ridge  of  Mt.  Parnon  the  boundaries  of  Argolis 
and  Laconia  were  marked  by  Hermae,  of  which, 
three  heaps  of  stones,  called  ol  ^ovevpivoi  (the  slain), 
may  perhaps  be  the  remains.  (Ross,  Reisen  im  Pelo~ 
ponnes,  p.  173.)  There  was  also  a town  Oenus, 
from  which  the  river  derived  its  name. 

The  road  to  Tegea,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
present  road  from  Sparta  to  Tripolitzd,  after  leaving 
the  plain  of  Sellasia,  passes  over  a high  and  moun- 
tainous district,  called  SciRiTis  in  antiquity.  The 
territory  of  Laconia  extended  beyond  the  highest 
ridge  of  the  mountain ; and  the  chief  source  of  the 
Alpheius,  called  Sarantopotamos,  fonmed  the  boun- 
dary between  Laconia  and  the  Tegeatis.  Before 
leaching  the  Arcadian  frontier,  the  road  went 
through  a narrow  and  rugged  pass,  now  called 
Klisura.  The  two  towns  in  Sciritis  were  SciRUS 
and  Oeum,  called  lum  by  Xenophon. 

3.  In  the  southern  part  of  Laconia.  — On  the 
road  from  Sparta  to  Gythium,  the  chief  port  of  the 
country,  Pausanias  (iii.  21.  § 4)  first  mentions 
Croceae,  distant  about  135  stadia  from  Sparta, 
and  celebrated  for  its  quarries.  Gythium  was  30 
stadia  beyond  Croceae.  Above  Gythium,  in  the 
interior,  was  Aegiab,  to  which  a road  also  led 
from  Croceae.  Opposite  Gythium  w'as  the  island 
Cranak.  After  giving  an  account  of  Gythium, 
Pausanias  divides  the  rest  of  Laconia,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  his  description,  into  what  lies  left  and  what 
lies  right  of  Gythium  (eV  apurrep^  Tvd'iov,  iii.  22. 
§ 3 Tcfe  eV  TvOiov,  iii.  24.  § 6). 

Following  the  order  of  Pausanias,  we  will  first 
mention  the  towns  to  the  left  or  east  of  Gythium. 
Thirty  stadia  above  Gythium  was  Trinasus,  si- 
tuated upon  a promontory,  which  formed  the  NE 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  terminating  in  Cape 
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Taenarum.  Eighty  stadia  beyond  Trinasus  was 
Helos,  also  upon  the  coast.  The  road  from  Sparta 
to  Helos  followed  the  Eurotas  the  greater  part  of 
the  way;  and  Leake  noticed  in  several  parts  of  the 
rock  ruts  of  chariot  wheels,  evidently  the  vestiges 
of  the  ancient  carriage-road,  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i. 
p,  194.)  Thirty  stadia  south  of  Helos  on  the  coast 
was  Aoriae;  and  sixty  stadia  south  of  Acriae, 
Asofus,  the  later  name  of  Cyparissia,  Between 
Acriae  and  Asopus,  Ptolemy  mentions  a town 
Biandixa  (Bidi/5ti/a,  hi.  16.  § 9),  the  name  of 
which  occurs  in  an  inscription  in  the  form  of  Biadi- 
mipolis(B(a5[ii']oir7ro\€i'Tai',Bdckh,  Insc.  No.  1336). 
Between  Asopus  and  Acriae  was  an  inland  plain, 
called  Leuce,  containing  in  the  interior  a town  of 
this  name,  and  in  the  same  neighbourhood  was 
Pleiae.  Returning  to  the  coast,  50  stadia  south 
of  Asopus,  was  a temple  of  Asclepius,  in  a spot 
called  Hyperteleatum.  Two  hundred  stadia  south 
of  Asopus  wi\s  the  promontory  and  peninsula  Oxu- 
GNATHUS,  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a nairow 
isthmus,  which  is,  however,  generally  covered  with 
water.  Between  Onugnathus  and  Malea  is  a con- 
siderable bay,  called  Boeaticus  Sinus,  from  the  town 
of  Boeae,  situated  at  its  head.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood were  three  ancient  towns,  called  Etis,  Aphro- 
msiAS,and  Side,  which  were  founded  by  the  Dorians; 
the  two  former  on  the  Boeaticus  Sinus,  and  the  other 
on  the  eastern  sea  north  of  Cape  Malea.  Between 
Boeae  and  Malea  was  Nymph  aeum  (Nu/x<^ajov  or 
Nujugaiov),  with  a cave  near  the  sea,  in  which  was 
a fountain  of  sweet  water.  Pausanias  (iii.  23.  § 2) 
calls  Nymphaeum  a Ki/ivt),  but,  as  there  is  no  lake 
in  this  neighbourhood,  Boblaye  conjectures  (i?e- 
cherches,  <^c.  p.  99)  that  we  should  read  A.i/xr?*',  and 
places  Nymphaeum  at  the  harbour  of  Santa  Marina, 
where  a fountain  of  water  issues  from  a grotto. 
The  promontory  Malea  (MaAea,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
et  alii ; MaAeat,  Herod,  i.  82;  Strab.  viii.  p.  368), 
still  called  Malid,  the  most  southerly  point  in 
Greece  with  the  exception  of  Taenarum,  was  much 
dreaded  by  the  ancient  sailors  on  account  of  the 
winds  and  waves  of  the  two  seas,  which  here  meet 
together.  Hence  arose  the  proverb,  “ after  doubling 
Malea,  forget  your  country”  (Strab.  viii.  p,  378), 
and  the  epithet  of  Statims,  “ formidatum  Maleae 
caput”  {Theb.  ii.  33).  On  the  promontory  there 
was  a statue  of  Apollo.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Ai6-n<rios  ; 
’AttSWuu  MaAearrjs,  Paus,  iii.  12.  § 8.)  South  of 
Malea  was  the  island  Cythera.  Following  the 
eastern  coast  we  first  come  to  Side,  already  men- 
tioned; then  to  Epidelium,  100  stadia  from  Malea; 
next  to  Epidaurus  Limera,  and  successively  to 
Zarax,  Cyphaxta,  and  Prasiae  or  Brasiae,  of 
which  the  last  is  near  the  confines  of  Argolis. 
The  numbers  in  Pausanias,  giving  the  distances  of 
these  places  from  one  another,  are  corrupt : see 
Cyphanta.  In  the  interior,  between  the  Eurotas 
and  the  south-western  slopes  of  Parnon,  Pausanias 
mentions  Geronthrae,  situated  120  stadia  north 
of  Acriae;  AIarius,  100  stadia  east  of  Geronthrae; 
Glyppia,  also  called  Glympia,  north  of  Marius ; and 
Selinus,  20  stadia  from  Geronthrae. 

Returning  now  to  Gythium,  we  proceed  to  enu- 
merate the  towns  to  the  right,  that  is,  west  and 
south,  of  this  place,  according  to  the  plan  of  Pau- 
linas (iii.  24.  § 6,  seq.);  in  other  words,  the  towns 
in  the  peninsula  through  which  Mount  Taygetus 
runs.  Forty  stadia  south  of  Gythium  was  Las 
upon  the  coast,  which  some  writers  call  Asine. 
Thirty  stadia  from  a hill  near  Las  was  Hypsi,  in 
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the  intei-ior;  and  a little  below  Las  was  the  river 
Smenus  (Sjaiji/os),  rising  in  Mt.  Taygetus,  which 
Pausanias  praises  for  the  excellence  of  its  water, 
now  the  river  of  Passavd.  Immediately  south  of 
this  river  was  the  temple  of  Artemis  Dictynna,  on  a 
promontoiT  now  called  Agheranos  ; and  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  was  a village  called  by  Pausanias 
Araeiius  or  Araenum,  where  Las,  the  founder  of 
the  city  of  Las,  was  said  to  have  been  buried. 
South  of  the  promontory  of  A gheranos  is  a stream, 
now  called  the  river  of  Dhikova,  the  Scyras 
(^Kvpas)  of  Pausanias  (iii.  25.  § 1),  beyond  which 
were  an  altar  and  temple  of  Zeus;  there  are  still 
some  ancient  remains  on  the  right  side  of  the  river 
near  its  mouth.  Further  south  is  the  peninsula  of 
Skutdri,  inclosing  a bay  of  the  same  name,  which  is 
conjectured  to  be  the  Sinus  Aegilodes  of  Pliny 
(iv.  5.  s.  8) ; if  so,  we  must  place  here  Aegila,  which 
is  mentioned  incidentally  by  Pausanias  (iv.  17.  § 1) 
as  a town  of  Laconia.  Inland  40  stadia  from  the 
river  Scyras  lay  Pyrrhichus.  SE.  of  Pyrrhichus 
on  the  coast  w'as  Tel'throxe.  Between  Teuthrone 
and  the  Taenarian  peninsula  no  town  is  mentioned, 
but  at  a place  on  the  coast  called  Kikonia  there  are 
considerable  remains  of  two  temples.  The  Taenarian 
peninsula  is  connected  with  that  of  Taygetus  by  an 
isthmus  half  a mile  across,  and  contains  two  har- 
bours, named  Psamathus  and  Achilleius  Portus 
[see  Taenarum]  : the  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
is  C.  Matapdn.  Rounding  the  latter  point,  and 
ascending  southwards,  we  come  to  the  town  of  Tae- 
narum, afterwards  called  Caenepolis,  40  stadia 
above  the  Taenarian  isthmus.  Thirty  stadia  N.  of 
Caenepolis  was  the  commencement  of  the  promontory 
Thyrides,  nearly  as  large  as  the  Taenarian  penin- 
sula, but  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a much 
wider  isthmus.  On  this  promontory  w^ere  the  towns 
of  Hippola  and  Messa.  North  of  Messa  was 
Oetylus;  but  the  distance  of  150  stadia,  assigned 
by  Pausanias  between  the  two  places,  is  too  much. 
[Oetylus.]  Eighty  stadia  north  of  Oetylus  was 
THAI.AMAE,  situated  inland,  and  20  stadia  from 
Thalamae  was  Pephnus,  upon  the  coast.  Both 
these  towns  were  upon  the  lesser  Pamisus,  now 
called  the  MiUa,  which  the  Messenians  said  was 
originally  the  boundary  of  their  territory.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  361 ; Paus.  iii.  26.  § 3.)  The  districts  north 
of  this  river  were  taken  away  from  the  Lacedae- 
monians by  Philip  in  b.c.  338,  and  granted  to  the 
Messenians;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  did 
not  long  retain  possession  of  them.  In  the  time  of 
the  Roman  empire  they  formed  part  of  Eleuthero- 
Laconia.  (Leake,  PeZoporewcsiaca,  p.  179.)  Twenty 
stadia  north  of  Pephnus,  upon  the  coast,  was 
Leuctra  or  Leuctrum  ; and  60  stadia  north  of 
the  latter,  Cardamyle,  at  the  distance  of  8 stadia 
from  the  sea.  North  of  Cardamyle  was  Gerenia, 
the  most  northeidy  of  the  Eleuthera- Laconian  towns. 
Thirty  stadia  from  Gerenia,  in  the  interior,  was 
Alagonia. 

(On  the  geography  of  Laconia,  see  Leake,  Morea 
and  Peloponnesiaca ; Boblaye,  Recherches,  <^c. ; 
Ross,  Reisen  im  Peloponnes  and  Wanderungen  in 
Griechenland  ; Curtius,  Peloponnesos.') 

LACO'NICUS  SINUS.  [Laconia.] 

LACONIMURGI.  [Celtica  ; Vettones.] 

LACRINGI,  mentioned  by  Capitolinus  (M.  An- 
tonin. c.  22),  by  Dion  Cassius  (Ixxxi.  12),  and 
by  Petrus  Patricius  {Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  124,  ed. 
Bonn),  along  with  the  Astingi  and  Buri.  They 
were  either  Dacian  or  on  the  Dacian  frontier,  and 
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j are  known  only  from  having,  in  the  Marcomannic  war, 

I opposed  a body  of  invading  Astings,  and,  having  so 
done,  contracted  an  alliance  with  Rome.  [R.  G.  L.] 
LACTA'RIUS  MONS  (TdhaKTos  oposx  Monte 
S.  Angelo),  was  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to 
a mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stabiae  in  Cam- 
( pania.  It  was  derived  from  the  circumstance  that 

I the  mountain  abounded  in  excellent  pastures,  which 

I were  famous  for  the  quality  of  the  milk  they  pro- 

, duced;  on  which  account  the  mountain  was  resorted 

to  by  invalids,  especially  in  cases  of  consumption, 

, for  which  a milk  diet  was  considered  particnlarly 

I beneficial.  (Cassiod.  Ep.  xi.  10;  Galen,  de  Meth. 

'•  Med.  v.  12.)  It  was  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain 

I that  Narses  obtained  a gi-eat  victory  over  the  Goths 

' under  Teias  in  a.  d.  553,  in  which  the  Gothic  king 

was  slain.  (Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  35,  36.)  The  de- 
I scription  of  the  Mons  Lactarius,  and  its  position 

1 with  regard  to  Stabiae,  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  a 

; part  of  the  mountain  range  which  branches  off  from 

the  Apennines  near  Nocera  (Nuceria),  and  separates 
the  Bay  of  Naples  from  that  of  Paestum.  The 
1 Highest  point  of  this  range,  the  Monte  S.  Angelo, 
j attains  a height  of  above  5000  feet;  the  whole  range 
is  calcareous,  and  presents  beautiful  forests,  as  well 
as  abundant  pastures.  The  name  of  Lettere,  still 
I borne  by  a town  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain  side, 
j a little  above  Stabiae,  is  evidently  a relic  of  the  an- 
cient name.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LACTORA,  in  Gallia  Aquitania,  is  placed  by  the 
Antonine  Itin,  on  the  road  between  Aginnum  (^Agen) 
and  Climberrum  (^AttcK),  and  15  Gallic  leagues  from 
each.  The  distance  and  name  correspond  to  the  po- 
sition and  name  of  Lectoure.  Several  Roman  in- 
I scriptions  have  been  discovered  with  the  name  Lac- 
j torates,  and  Civitas  Lactoi-ensium ; but  the  place  is 
I not  mentioned  by  any  extant  writer.  [G.  L.] 

I LACUS  FELICIS,  a place  in  Noricum,  on  the 
' south  of  the  Danube,  25  miles  west  of  Arelape,  and 
20  miles  east  of  Laureacum  (^It.  Ant.  pp.  246,  248). 

, According  to  the  Not.  Imper.,  where  it  is  called  La- 

I cufelicis,  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  Norican  horse 

I archers.  It  is  now  generally  identified  wfith  the 

1 town  of  Aiec/cru'a/isee,  on  the  Danube.  [L.S.] 

LACYDON.  [Massilia.] 

LADE  (AdSrj),  the  largest  of  a group  of  small 
j islands  in  the  Sinus  Latmicus,  close  by  Miletus,  and 
' opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Maeander.  It  was  a pro- 
’ tection  to  the  harbours  of  ]\Iiletus,  but  in  Strabo’s 
time  it  was  one  of  the  haunts  and  strongholds  of 
pirates.  Lade  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  naval 
[ defeat  sustained  there  by  the  lonians  against  the 

] Persians  in  b.  c.  494.  (Herod,  vi.  8 : Thucyd.  viii. 

i 17,  24  ; Strab,  xiv.  p.  635  ; Pans.  i.  35.  § 6;  Steph. 

I B.  s.  V. ; Pliii.  V.  37.)  That  the  island  was  not  quite 

j uninhabited,  is  clear  from  Strabo,  and  from  the  fact 

I of  Stephanus  B.  mentioning  the  ethnic  form  of  the 

I name,  AaSatos.  [L.  S.] 

i LADICUS,  a mountain  of  Gallaecia,  the  name  of 
I which  occurs  in  ancient  inscriptions,  and  is  still  pre- 
1 served  in  that  of  the  Codos  de  Ladoco,  near  Monte- 
j furado  on  the  Sil.  (Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xv.  p.  63  ; 

I Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  278.)  [P.  S.] 

j ^ LA  DOC  El  A (to  AaSd/feio),  a place  in  Arcadia, 
in  the  district  Maenalia,  and,  after  the  building  of 
^legalopolis,  a suburb  of  that  city,  was  situated  upon 
the  road  from  the  latter  to  Pallantium  and  Tegea. 
Here  a battle  was  fought  between  the  Mantineians 
and  Tegeatae,  b.  c.  423,  and  between  the  Achaeans 
and  Cleomenes,  b.  o.  226.  Thucydides  calls  it 
Laodicium  (^AoudiKioy)  in  Oresthis.  (Pans.  viii.  44. 
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§ 1 ; Time.  iv.  134  ; Pol.  ii.  51,  55.)  [Orestha- 

SIUM.] 

LADON  (AoStov).  1.  A river  of  Elis,  flowing 
into  the  Peneius.  [Elis,  p.  817,  a.] 

2.  A river  of  Arcadia,  flowing  into  the  Alpheius. 
[Alpheius.] 

LAEAEI  (AaiaToi),  a Paeonian  tribe  in  Mace- 
donia, included  within  the  dominion  of  Sitalces, 
probably  situated  to  the  E.  of  the  Strymon.  (Thuc. 
ii.  96.)  ..  [E.  B.  J.] 

LAEAETA'NI  or  LEETA'NI  (Aaiairayol,  Ptol. 
ii.  6.  §§  18,  74;  AerjTavoi,  Strab.  iii.  p.  159),  a 
people  on  the  N.  part  of  the  E.  coast  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  above  the  Cosetani.  Strabo  merely 
speaks  vaguely  of  the  sea -coast  between  the  Ebro 
and  the  Pyrenees  as  belonging  to  “ the  Leetani  and 
the  Lartolaeetae,  and  other  such  tribes”  (juv  -re 
Aii)Tav(av  /cat  AaproAaiTjrcDv  Ka\  dKKuv  toiovtuv), 
as  far  as  Emporium,  while  Ptolemy  places  them 
about  Barcino  (^Barcelona)  and  the  river  Rubri- 
catus  (^Llobregat)  ; whence  it  appears  that  they 
extended  from  below  the  Rubricatus  on  the  SW.  up 
to  the  borders  of  the  Indigetes,  upon  the  bay  of 
Emporiae,  on  the  NE.  They  are  undoubtedly  the 
same  people  as  the  Laletani  of  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4; 
comp.  Inscr.  ap.  Gruter.  p.  cdxxx.),  who  speaks  of 
their  country  (Laletania)  as  producing  good  wine  in 
abundance.  (Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8 ; comp.  Martial,  i. 
27,  50,  vii.  52  ; Sil.  Ital.  iii.  369,  xv.  177.)  Strabo 
describes  it  as  a fertile  country,  well  furnished  with 
harbours.  Besides  their  capital  Barcino  (Bai'- 
celona),  they  had  the  following  towns  : (1.)  On  the 
sea  coast,  from  SW.  to  NE. : Baktulo  (BaiTou- 
Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 19  : Badelona  ; Muratori,  p. 
1033,  no.  3 ; Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  56,  vol. 
xxix.  p.  31  ; Marca,  Eisp.  ii.  15,  p.  159),  with  a 
small  river  of  the  same  name  (Besos : Mela,  ii.  6)  ; 
Iluro  or  Eluro,  a city  of  the  conventus  of  Tan-aco, 
with  the  civitas  Romana  (Mela,  ii.  6 ; Plin.  iii.  3. 
s.  4 ; AiKovpt^v,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 19,  where  the  vulgar 
reading  is  Ai\ovpuv ; prob.  Mataro,  Marca,  Eisp. 
ii.  15,  p.  159  ; Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xxix.  p.  34)  ; 
Blanda  (BAavSo,  Ptol.  1.  c.:  Blancs'),  on  a height, 
NE.  of  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Larnum 
(Tordera:  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4)  : between  Bivetulo  and 
Iluro  Ptolemy  places  the  Lunarium  Pr.  (Aoo»'d- 
piov  &Kpou ; probably  the  headland  marked  by  the 
Torre  de  Mongat).  (2.)  On  the  high  road  from 
Tarraco  to  Narbo  Martius  in  Gaul  {/tin.  Ant. 
p.  398)  : Fines,  20  M.  P.  W.  of  Barcino  (near 
Martorell,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Llobregat), 
marking  doubtless  the  borders  of  the  Laeetani  and 
the  Cosetani ; then  Barcino  ; next  Praetoriuai, 
17  M.  P.  (near  Eostalrich  or  La  Roca,  where  are 
great  ruins  ; Marca,  Eisp.  ii.  20)  ; Seterrae  or 
Secerrae,  15  M.  P.  (prob.  S.  Pere  de  Sercada  or 
SanSeloni)  ; Aquae  Voconiae,  15  M.  P.  (Caldas 
de  Malavella).  (3.)  Other  inland  towns  : Rubri- 
OATA  (Ptol.);  Egara,  a municipium,  whose  site  is 
unknown  (Inscr.  ap.  Muratori,  p.  1106,  no.  7, 
p.  1107,  no.  1);  Aquae  Calidae,  a civitas  sti- 
pendiaria,  in  the  conventus  of  Tarraco  (Plin.  iii.  3. 
s.  4,  Aquicaldenses : Caldas  de  Momhuy,  N.  of  Bar- 
celona, Marca,  Eisp.  ii.  16,  p.  167;  Florez,  Esp.S. 
vol.  xxix.  p.  37 ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  pp.  423, 
424.)  [P.  S.] 

LAEDERATA  (AeSepdra  or  Anepard,  Procop. 
de  Aed.  iv.  6),  a town  in  the  north  of  Moesia,  on 
the  Danube,  and  a few  miles  east  of  Viminacium. 
In  the  Notitia  its  name  is  Laedenata ; it  must  have 
been  near  tbe  modern  Rama.  [L.  S.] 
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LAET^IA  (AaiAi’a,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 12  : Aracnea 
or  El  Berrocal),  an  inland  city  of  the  Turdetani,  in 
the  W.  of  Hispania  Baetica,  not  far  from  Italica,  is 
one  of  the  Spanish  cities  of  which  we  have  several 
coins,  belonging  to  the  period  of  its  independence,  as 
well  as  to  the  early  Eoinan  empire.  Their  types  are, 
an  armed  horseman,  at  full  speed,  with  ears  of  corn, 
boughs,  and  palm-trees.  (Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xii. 
pp.  256 — 258  ; Med.  vol,  ii.  p,  489,  vol.  iil  p.  92  ; 
Mionnet,  vol.  i,  p.  1 9,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  35  ; Sestini, 
3fed.  pp.  20,  65  ; Num.  Goth.;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  25; 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  373.)  [P.  S.] 

LAEPA  (Lepe,  near  Ayamonte'),  a city  of  the 
Turdetani,  on  the  coast  of  Baetica,  a little  E.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Anas  (Jhiadalquivir  : Mela,  iii.  1 ; 
comp,  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3,  where,  however,  the  reading 
is  doubtful  ; Bell.  Alex.  57,  where  Laepam  should 
probably  be  substituted  for  the  MS.  readings  of 
Leptim  or  Leptum  ; Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  x.  p.  45, 
vol.  xii.  pp.  56,  57  ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  339. 
This  place  must  not  be  confounded  with  Ptolemy’s 
Laepa,  which  is  only  a various  reading  for 
Ilipa).  [P.S.] 

LAERON  FL.  [Gallaecia.] 
LAESTRY’GONES  (Aoto-Tpoyiipey),  a fabulous 
people  of  giants,  who  are  mentioned  by  Homer  in 
the  Odyssey  (x.  80 — 132),  and  described  as  governed 
by  a king  named  Lamus.  They  were  a pastoral 
people,  but  had  a city  (&<Trv)  which  Homer  calls 
AaKTTpvyoviT),  with  a port,  and  a fountain  named  Ar- 
tacia.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  Homer  meant 
to  assign  any  definite  locality  to  this  people,  any 
more  than  to  the  Cyclopes;  but  later  Greek  writers 
did  not  fail  to  fix  the  place  of  their  abode,  though 
opinions  were  much  divided  on  the  subject.  The 
general  tradition,  as  we  leam  from  Thucydides  (vi. 
2),  i)laced  them  in  Sicily,  though  that  historian 
wisely  declares  his  total  ignorance  of  everything 
concerning  them.  Other  writers  were  less  cautious; 
some  fixed  their  abodes  in  the  W.  or  NW.  part  of  the 
island,  in  the  country  subsequently  occupied  by  the 
Elymi  (Lycophr.  Alex.  956) ; but  the  more  pre- 
valent opinion,  at  least  in  later  times,  seems  to  have 
been  that  they  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leon- 
tini,  whence  the  name  of  Laestrygonii  Campi  was 
given  to  the  fertile  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  city.  (Strab.  i.  p.  20;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Tzetz. 
ad  Lycophr.  662,  956 ; Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  1 26.)  A wholly 
different  tradition,  with  the  origin  of  which  we  are 
unacquainted,  but  which  is  very  generally  adopted 
by  Roman  writers,  represented  Formiae  on  the  coast 
of  Italy  as  the  abode  of  the  Laestrygones,  and  the 
city  of  their  king  Lamus.  The  noble  family  of  the 
Lainiae,  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  even  pretended  to 
derive  their  descent  from  the  mythical  king  of  the 
Laestrygones.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  ii.  13;  Hor.  Cam.  iii. 
17;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Sil,  Ital.  vii.  410.)  [E.H.B.] 

LAEVI  or  LAI  (^Adoi'),  a tribe  of  Cisalpine  Gauls, 
who  dwelt  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Padus.  This 
is  the  statement  of  Polybius  (ii.  17),  who  associates 
them  with  the  Libicii  (Ae^eV/oj),  and  says  that  the 
two  tribes  occupied  the  part  of  the  plains  of  Cis- 
alpine Gaul  nearest  to  ihe  sources  of  the  Padus,  and 
next  to  them  came  the  Insubres.  He  distinctly 
reckons  them  among  the  Gaulish  tribes  who  had 
crossed  the  Alps  and  settled  in  the  plains  of  Northern 
Italy:  on  the  other  hand,  both  Livy  and  Pliny  call 
them  Ligurians.  (Liv.  v.  35;  Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21.) 
The  reading  in  the  passage  of  Livy  is,  indeed,  very 
uncertain;  but  he  would  appear  to  agree  with  Pliny 
in  placing  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ticinum. 


Pliny  even  ascribes  the  foundation  of  that  city  fo 
the  Laevi,  in  conjunction  with  the  Marici,  a name 
otherwise  wholly  unknown,  but  apparently  also  a 
Ligurian  tribe.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
this  part  of  Italy  tribes  of  Gaulish  and  Ligurian  ' 
origin  were  very  much  intermixed,  and  probably  the 
latter  were  in  many  cases  confounded  with  the 
Gauls.  [Liguria.] 

LAGANIA  (Bayaria),  a village  of  the  Tecto-  I 
sagae  in  Galatia,  24  miles  to  the  east  of  Juliopolis.  J 
It  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  classical  writers,  ^ 
but  it  must  afterwards  have  increased  in  importance,  ^ 
for  during  the  Christian  period,  it  was  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  and  took  the  name  of  Anastasiopolis  (^Concil.  | 
Chalc.  p,  662,  and  p.  95,  where  the  name  is  mis-  ’ 
spelt  Aaa avia  ; Itin.  Anl.  p.  142,  where  the  name  f 
is  Laganeos ; It.  Hieros.  p.  574,  where  we  read  v 
Agannia').  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Latania  ' 
in  Ptolemy  (v.  1.  § 14)  and  the  Rheganagalia  of 
Hierocles  (p.  697)  are  the  same  as  Lagania  (comp. 
Theod.  Syc.  c.  2).  Kiepert,  in  his  map  of  Asia  ^ 
Minor,  identifies  it  with  Beg  Basar.  [L.  S.] 
LAGA'RIA  (Aayapta:  Eth.  Aayaptravds,  Laga- 
rinus),  a small  town  of  Lucania,  situated  between 
Thurii  and  the  river  Sybaris;  which,  according  to 
the  commonly  received  legend,  was  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Phocians  under  the  command  of  Epeius, 
the  architect  of  the  wooden  horse.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  263; 
Lycophr.  A Zea:.  930 ; Tzetz.  acZ  Zoc.)  Strabo,  the 
only  geographical  writer  who  mentions  it,  calls  it 
only  a fortress  (jppovpiov'),  and  it  was  probably  never 
a place  of  any  importance;  though  deriving  some 
celebrity  in  after  times  from  the  excellence  of  its 
wine,  which  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  in  Italy. 
(Strab.  1.  c.;  Plin.  xiv.  6,  s.  8.)  The  statement  of  ' 
Strabo,  above  quoted,  is  the  only  clue  to  its  position, 
which  cannot  therefore  be  determined  with  any 
certainty.  Cluverius  placed  it  at  Nocara,  about 
10  miles  from  the  sea,  and  this  conjecture  (for  it  is 
nothing  more)  has  been  adopted  by  Romanelli.  The 
wines  of  this  neighbourhood  are  said  still  to  preserve 
their  ancient  reputation.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  1272  • . 
Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  248.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LAGECUM.  [Legeolium.] 

LAGINA  (to  Adytvo),  a place  in  the  territory 
of  Stratoniceia,  in  Caria,  contained  a most  splendid  ; 
temple  of  Hecate,  at  which  every  year  great  festivals 
were  celebrated.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  660.)  Tacitus 
(Ann.  iii.  62),  when  speaking  of  the  worship  of 
Trivia  among  the  Stratoniceians,  evidently  means 
Hecate.  The  name  of  Lagina  is  still  preserved  in  i 
the  village  of  Lakena,  not  far  from  the  sources  of 
the  Tshina.  Laginia,  mentioned  by  Steph.  B.  as  a 
TToXixviov  Kapias,  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Lagina  of  Strabo.  [L.  S.] 

LAGNI  (Aoyj/t),  a town  of  the  Arevacae,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  mentioned  only  by  Diodorus 
Siculus  (A'xcer^i.  vol.  ii.  p.  596).  [P-S.]  * 

LAGOS,  a town  in  Phrygia,  on  the  north-east  of 
Mandropolis.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  15.)  The  town  is  men- 
tioned only  by  Livy  in  his  account  of  the  progress  of  ’ 
the  Roman  consul  Cn.  Manlius  in  Asia  Minor,  when  Sf  i 
Lagos  was  found  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  but  , 
well  provided  with  stores  of  every  description,  whence  ( 

we  may  infer  that  it  was  a town  of  some  conse- 
quence. [L.  S.]  Sfc 

LAGU'SA  (Adyovaa,  Aayovaaa),  an  island  in  the® 
Aegaean  sea,  the  name  of  which  occurs  in  Strabo  W- 
between  those  of  Sicinus  and  Pholegandrus.  Hence 
it  is  probably  the  same  as  Kardiotissa,  a rocky 
islet  between  the  two  latter  islands.  But  Kiepert 


LAG  USA. 

in  Ills  mnp,  identifies  it  with  Polyaegus.  (Strab.  x. 
p.  484  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Eustath.  ad  II.  ii.  625, 
p.  306.) 

LAGU'SA  (Adyovaa),  one  of  a group  of  small 
1 i.slands  in  the  bay  of  Telmissus  in  Lycia,  5 stadia 
from  Telmissus,  and  80  from  Cissidae.  (Plin.  v.  35  ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  r.  ; Stadiasm.  Mar.  Mag.  § 226,  foil.) 
This  island  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  same 
as  the  modem  Panagia  di  Cordialissa.  [L.  S.] 
LAGUSSAE,  a group  of  small  islands  off  the 
coast  of  Troy,  to  the  north  of  Tenedos  (Plin.  v.  38  ; 

I comp.  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II.  ii.  p.  306).  Their  mo- 
I dern  name  is  Taochan  Adassi.  [L.  S.] 

I LAISH,  the  more  ancient  name  of  Dan.  [Dan.] 

! LALASIS  (AoAofrfy,  Ptol.  v.  8.  § 6,  where  some 

j MSS.  have  AaKaais'),  a district  in  Cilicia,  extending 
I along  Mount  Taurus,  above  the  district  called  Se- 
I lends.  Pliny  (v.  23)  also  mentions  a town  Lalasis 
in  Isauria,  and  this  town  accordingly  seems  to  have 
been  the  capital  of  the  district  Lalasis,  which  may 
have  extended  to  the  north  of  Mount  Taurus.  It  is 
probable,  moreover,  that  the  Isaurian  town  of  La- 
lisanda,  mentioned  by  Stephanus  B.,  and  wdiich,  he 
says,  was  in  his  day  called  Dalisanda,  is  the  same 
1 as  Lalasis  ; and  if  so,  it  is  identical  with  the 
Dalisanda  of  Hierocles  (p.  710).  Basilius  of  Se- 
leucia  informs  us  that  the  town  stood  on  a lofty 
height,  but  was  well  provided  with  water,  and  not 
destitute  of  other  advantages.  (Wesseling,  ad  Uierocl. 
1.  c.).  From  all  these  circumstances,  we  might 
be  inclined  to  consider  the  reading  Aa\acris  in 
Ptolemy  the  correct  one,  w’ere  it  not  that  the  coins 
of  the  place  all  bear  the  inscription  AaAaaa-fur. 
(Sestini,  p.  96.)  [L.  S.] 

LALENESIS  (^AaXrjvea-is  or  AaSoivepis,  Ptol.  v. 
7.  § 6),  a small  town  in  the  district  of  Melitene  in 
Armenia  Minor,  on  the  east  of  Zoropassus.  Its  site 
is  unknown,  and  no  ancient  writer  besides  Ptolemy 
1 mentions  it.  [L.  S.] 

LALETA'NI.  [Laeetani.] 

LAMA.  [Vettones.] 

LAMASBA  (^Ithi.  Ant.  pp.  35,  ter,  40  : La- 
masbua,  Tab.  Pent),  a city  of  the  Massylii,  in  the 
interior  of  Numidia,  near  the  confines  of  Mauretania, 
62  M.  P.  from  SiTiFi,  and  62  from  Tamugadi. 

I Lapie  and  D’Avezac  identify  it  with  Ain- Hazel,  at 
I the  N.  foot  of  the  mountains  of  the  Welled- Abd-en- 
j Nour ; but  its  site  seems  to  agree  better  with  the 
I considerable  ruins  at  Baitna,  on  the  S.  of  those 
mountains,  and  W.  of  the  M.  Aurasius  (Jebel- 
Auress : Shaw,  Travels,  ^c.  p.  52  ; Pellissier, 
Exploration  Scientijiqibe  de  VAlgerie,  vol.  vi.  p. 
389).  [P.  S.] 

1 L AMBER  or  LAMBRUS,  a river  of  Northern 
Italy,  in  Gallia  Transpadana,  noticed  by  Pliny 
among  the  aflSuents  of  the  Padus  which  join  that  river 
on  its  left  or  northern  bank.  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23.) 
It  is  still  called  the  Lambro,  and  rises  in  a small 
lake  called  the  Lago  di  Pusiano  (the  Eupilis  Lacus 
of  Pliny),  from  whence  it  flows  within  3 miles  of 
Milan,  and  enters  the  Po  about  midway  between  the 
Ticino  and  the  Adda.  Sidonius  Apollinaris  con- 
trasts its  stagnant  and  weedy  stream  (ulvosum  Lam- 
brum)  with  the  blue  waters  of  the  Addua.  (^Ep. 
i.  5.)  The  Tabula  as  well  as  the  Geographer  of 
Ravenna  give  a town  of  the  name  of  Lambrum,  of 
whicli  no  trace  is  found  elsew'here.  It  is  probably 
a corruption  of  a station.  Ad  Lambram,  at  the  pass- 
age of  the  river  of  that  name,  though  the  Tabula 
' erroneously  transfers  it  to  the  S.  side  of  the  Padus. 

I ( Tab.  Peut]  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  30.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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LAMBE'SE  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  32,  33,  34,  40  : Tab. 
Pent. ; AdpSalaa,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 29 ; Lambaesa, 
Inscr. ; Lambaese,  Augustin,  adv.  Donat,  vi.  13  ; 
Lambesitana  Colonia,  Cyprian.  Epist.  55  : Lemba 
or  Tezzout,  large  Ru.),  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  in  the  interior  of  Numidia,  belonging  to  the 
Massylii.  It  lay  near  the  confine.s  of  Mauretania, 
at  the  W.  foot  of  M.  Aurasius  (Jebel  Auress'),  102 
M.  P.  from  SiTiFi,  118  from  Theveste,  and  84 
from  CiRTA.  It  was  the  station  of  an  entire  legion, 
the  Legio  III.  Augusta  (A^yTieov  rpiTi]  aeSaa-rri, 
Ptol.  1.  c. ; and  Inscr.).  Its  importance  is  attested  by 
its  magnificent  ruins,  among  which  are  seen  the  re- 
mains of  an  amphitheatre,  a temple  of  Aesculapius,  a 
triumphal  arch,  and  other  buildings,  enclosed  by  a 
w'all,  in  the  circuit  of  w'hich  40  gates  have  been 
traced,  15  of  them  still  in  a good  state  of  pre- 
servation. The  silence  of  Procopius  respecting  such 
a city  seems  to  imply  that  it  had  been  destroyed 
before  the  age  of  Justinian.  (Shaw,  Travels,  p.  57 ; 
Bruce  ; Peysormel;  TeWissicr,  Exploration Scientijique 
de  VAlgerie,  vol.  vi.  pp.  388,  389.)  [P.  S.] 

LAMBRFACA  or  LAMBRI'CA,  a town  of  the 
Callaici  Lucenses  in  Gallaecia,  near  the  confluence 
of  the  rivei*s  Laeron  and  Ulla,  not  far  from  El- 
Padron.  (Mela,  iii.  1.  § 8j  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  439.)  [P.  S.] 

LAMETI'NI  (Aayu7jT«/oi),  a city  of  Bruttiurn, 
mentioned  only  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (s.  v.), 
on  the  authority  of  Hecataeus,  who  added  that  there 
was  a river  also  of  the  name  of  Lametus  (AdprjTos). 
We  find  this  again  alluded  to  by  Lycophron.  (Alex. 
1085.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
stream  still  called  Lamato,  which  flows  into  tlie 
gulf  of  Sta.  Eufemia  : and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  Aristotle,  who  gives  to  that  gulf,  other- 
wise known  as  the  Sinus  Terinaeus  or  Hip- 
PONIATES,  the  name  of  the  Lametine  Gulf  (d 
Ao/zrjT»'os  k6\ttos,  Arist.  Pol.  vii.  10).  Hence 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  city  of  Lametini 
also  was  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  same  bay, 
though  Stephanus  vaguely  calls  it  “ near  Crotona.” 
(Steph.  B.  1.  c.)  No  other  writer  mentions  the  name 
(which  is  evidently  an  ethnic  form  like  Leontini), 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  town  was  destroyed  or 
sunk  into  a dependent  condition  at  an  early  period. 
An  inscription,  which  records  it  as  an  existing  mu- 
nicipal town  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  is  almost  cer- 
tainly spurious.  (Mommsen,  Inscr.  Regn.  Neajp. 
App.  No.  936.)  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  either  at  or  near  the  modem  village  of 
Sta.  Eufemia,  but  this  is  mere  conjecture.  [E.H.B.] 
LA'MIA  (Aap.ia  : Eth.  Aapievs  : Zituni),  a town 
of  the  Malienses,  though  afterwards  separated  from 
them,  situated  in  the  district  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly. 
Strabo  describes  Lamia  as  situated  above  the  plain 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Maliac  gulf,  at  the 
distance  of  30  stadia  from  the  Spercheius,  and 
50  stadia  from  the  sea  (ix.  pp.  433,  435).  Livy 
says  that  it  was  placed  on  a height  distant 
seven  miles  from  Heracleia,  of  which  it  com- 
manded the  prospect  (xxxvi.  25),  and  on  the  route 
which  led  from  Thermopylae  through  the  passes  of 
Phthiotis  to  Thaumaci  (xxxii.  4).  Strabo  further 
relates  that  it  was  subject  to  earthquakes  (i.  p.  60). 
Lamia  is  celebrated  in  history  on  account  of  the  war 
which  the  Athenians  and  the  confederate  Greeks 
carried  on  against  Antipater  in  b.c.  323.  Antipater 
was  at  first  unsuccessful,  and  took  refuge  in  Lamia, 
where  he  was  besieged  for  some  time  by  the  allies. 
From  this  circumstance  this  contest  is  usuallv  called 

I 3“ 
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the  Lamian  wai*.  Having  afterwards  received  suc- 
coui-s  from  Craterus,  Antipater  retreated  northwards, 
and  defeated  the  allies  at  the  battle  of  Crannon  in 
the  following  year.  (Diod.  xyiii.  9,  seq. ; Polyb.  ix. 

29. )  In  B.  c.  208  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  de- 
feated the  Aetolians  near  Lamia.  (Liv.  xxvii.  30.) 
In  192  Lamia  opened  its  gates  to  Antiochus  (Liv. 
XXXV.  43),  and  was  in  consequence  besieged  in  the 
following  year  by  Philip,  who  was  then  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxx\d.  2.5.)  On 
this  occasion  Livy  mentions  the  difficulty  which  the 
Macedonians  experienced  in  mining  the  rock,  which 
was  siliceous  (“  in  asperis  locis  silex  saepe  impene- 
trabilis  ferro  occurrebat”).  In  1 9 0 the  town  was  taken 
by  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  4,  5.)  Lamia  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (iv.  7.  s.  14),  and  was  also  in 
existence  in  the  sixth  century.  (Hierocl.  p.  642,  ed. 
Wesseling.)  The  site  of  Lamia  is  fixed  at  Zituni, 
both  by  the  description  of  the  ancient  writers  of  the 
position  of  Lamia,  and  by  an  inscription  which  Paul 
Lucas  copied  at  this  place.  Zituni  is  situated  on  a 
hill,  and  is  by  nature  a strongly  fortified  position. 
The  only  remains  of  the  ancient  city  which  Leake 
discovered  were  some  pieces  of  the  walls  of  the 
Acropolis,  forming  a part  of  those  of  the  modern 
castle,  and  some  small  remains  of  the  town  walls  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  beyond  the  extreme  modern 
houses  to  the  eastward.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
town  Leake  noticed  a small  river,  which,  we  learn 
from  Strabo  (ix.  p.  434,  450),  was  called  Achelous. 
The  port  of  Malia  was  named  Phalara  (to  4*a- 
Aapa,  Strab.  ix.  p.  435  ; Polyb.  xx.  11;  Liv.  xxvii. 

30,  XXXV.  43  ; Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12),  now  Stylidha. 
Zituni  has  been  compared  to  Athens,  with  its  old 
castle,  or  acropolis,  above,  and  its  Peiraeeus  at  Sty- 
lidha, on  the  shore  below.  There  is  a fine  view  from 
the  castle,  commanding  the  whole  country  adjacent 
to  the  head  of  the  Maliac  gulf.  (Lucas,  Voyage  dans 
la  Grece,  vol.  i.  p.  405 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  2 ; Stephani,  Reise,  <^c.  p.  39.) 


LAMIACUS  SINUS  (d  AagiaKhs  kSXttos),  a 
name  given  by  Pausanias  to  the  Maliac  gulf,  from 
the  important  town  of  Lamia.  (Pans.  i.  4.  § 3,  vii. 
15.  § 2,  X.  1.  § 2.)  In  the  same  way  the  gulf  is 
now  called  Zituni,  which  is  the  modern  name  of 
Lamia, 

LAMTNIUM  (Aa/xiuiou  : Laminitani:  near 

Fuenllana,  between  Montiel  and  Alcaraz),  a town 
of  the  Carpetani  (according  to  Ptolemy,  though 
some  suppose  it  to  have  belonged  rather  to  the 
Oretani),  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  It  was  a sti- 
pendiary town  of  the  conventus  of  New  Carthage, 
and  stood  on  the  high  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesar- 
augusta.  The  river  Anas  (^Gnadiana')  rose  in  the 
lands  of  Laminium,  7 M.  P.  E.  of  the  town.  (Plin. 
iii.  1.  s.  2,  3.  s.  4;  liin.  Ant.  pp.  445,  446;  Ptol.  ii. 
6.  § 57 ; Inscr.  ap.  Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  38, 
vol.  V.  pp.  22,  122,  vol.  vii.  p.  140;  Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  1.  p.  411:  in  Plin.  xxxvi.  21.  s.  47,  where  Pliny 
speaks  of  the  whetstones  found  in  Hither  Spain  as 
Cotes  Flaminitanae,  Ukert  supposes  we  ought  to 
read  Cotes  Laminitanae.')  [P.  S.] 


LAMPSACUS. 

LAMO'TIS  (AapwTis').  a district  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Cilicia  Aspera,  between  the  rivers  Caly- 
cadnus  and  Lamus.  Its  capital  bore  the  name  of 
Lamus,  from  which  that  of  the  district  was  derived. 
(Ptol.  V.  8.  § 6 ; comp.  Lamus.)  [L.  S.] 

LAMPAS  (Aapirds'),  & harbour  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  Tauric  Chersone.se,  800  stadia  from  Theodosia, 
and  220  stadia  from  Criu-Metopon.  (Arrian,  Perlpl. 
p.  20;  Anon.  Peripl.  p.  6.)  Arrian  uses  the  two 
names  Lampas  and  Halmitis  as  if  they  belonged  to 
the  same  place,  but  the  Anonymous  Coast-describer 
speaks  of  Lampas  alone.  Halmitis  probably  took 
its  name  from  being  a place  for  salting  fish.  The 
name  is  preserved  in  the  places  now  called  Biouk- 
Lambat  and  Koutchouh-Lambat,  Tartar  villages 
at  the  end  of  a bay  defended  by  the  promontory  of 
Plaka,  near  which  ancient  ruins  have  been  found. 
(Dubois  de  Montpereux,  Voyage  autour  du  Camase, 
vol.  V.  p.  713,  vol.  vi.  p.  460;  Rennell,  Cornpar. 
Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  340.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LAMPATAE  or  LAMPAGAE  (Aapirdrai  or 
Aaptrayai,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 42),  a small  tribe  who 
lived  among  the  offshoots  of  the  Imaus,  in  the  NW. 
part  of  India,  about  the  sources  of  the  Cboes  (now 
Kameh'),  which  is  itself  a tributary  of  the  Kabul 
river.  [V.] 

LAMPE  (Ao/iTH^),  a town  in  Crete,  also  called 
Lappa.  [Lappa.]  Besides  tliis  town  Stephanus 
B.  (s.  V.')  mentions  two  other  towns  of  this  name, 
otherwise  unknown,  one  in  Arcadia  and  the  other  in 
Ai’golis. 

LAMPE  lA.  [Ervmantiius.] 

LAMPE'TIA.  [Clampetia.] 

LAMPONEIA  or  LAMPO'NIUM  (AapTrdveta, 
Aag.TTwviov'),  an  Aeolian  town  in  the  south-west  of 
Troas,  of  which  no  particulars  are  known,  except 
that  it  was  annexed  to  Persia  by  the  satrap  Otanes 
in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis.  It  is  mentioned 
only  by  the  earliest  writers.  (Hei’od.  v.  26  ; Strab. 
xiii.  p.  610  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.~)  [L.  S.] 

LAMPRA.  [Attica,  p.  331,  a.] 
LA'MPSACUS  (^Adfx^aKos  : Eth.  Aaurpatajvos'), 
sometimes  also  called  Lampsacum  (Cic.  in  Verr.  i. 
24  ; Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19),  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Greek  settlements  in  Mysia  on  the  Hellespont., 
It  was  known  to  have  existed  under  the  name  of 
Pityusa  or  Pityussa  before  it  received  colonists  from 
the  Ionian  cities  of  Phocaea  and  Miletus.  (Strab. 
xiii.  p.  589  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.\  Plin.  v.  40  ; Horn.  II, 
ii.  829  ; Pint,  de  Virt.  Mul.  18.)  It  was  situated, 
opposite  to  Callipolis,  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus, 
and  possessed  an  excellent  harbour.  Herodotus  (vi. 
37)  relates  that  the  elder  Miltiades,  who  was  settled 
in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  made  war  upon  the 
Lampsaceni,  but  that  they  took  him  by  surprise, 
and  made  him  their  prisoner.  Being  threatened, 
however,  by  Croesus,  who  supported  Miltiades,  they 
set  him  free.  During  the  Ionian  revolt,  the  town 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  (Herod,  v.  117.) 
The  territoiy  about  Lampsacus  produced  excellent 
wine,  whence  the  king  of  Persia  bestowed  it  upon 
Themistocles,  that  he  might  thence  provide  himself 
with  wine.  (Thucyd.  i.  138  ; Athen.  i.  p.  29  ; 
Diod.  xi.  57  ; Plut.  Them.  29  ; Nepos,  Them.  10; 
Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.)  But  even  while  Lampsacus 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Persia,  it  continued 
to  be  governed  by  a native  prince  or  tyrant,  of  the 
name  of  Hippocles.  His  son  Aeantides  married 
Archedice,  a daughter  of  Pisistratus,  whose  tomb, 
commemorating  her  virtues,  was  seen  there  in  the 
time  of  Thucydides  (vi.  59).  The  attempt  of 
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j Euagon  to  seize  tlie  citadel,  and  thei-eby  to  make  him- 

I self  tyrant,  seems  to  belong  to  the  same  period. 

I (Athen.  xi.  p.  508.)  After  the  battle  of  Mycale,  in 

1 B.  c.  479,  Lampsacus  joined  Athens,  but  revolted 

I after  the  failure  of  the  great  Athenian  expedition  to 

i Sicily  ; being,  however,  unfortified,  it  was  easily  re- 

j conquered  by  a fleet  under  Strombichides.  (Thuc. 

I viii.  62.)  After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 

I the  Lampsaceni  had  to  defend  their  city  against  the 

I attacks  of  Antiochus  of  Syria ; they  voted  a crown 

of  gold  to  the  Romans,  and  were  received  by  them 
as  allies.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  38,  xxxv.  42,  xliii.  6;  Polyb. 
xxi.  10.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  Lampsacus  was 
still  a flourishing  city.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
many  distinguished  authors  and  philosophers,  such 
i as  Charon  the  historian,  Anaximenes  the  orator,  and 
. Metrodorus  the  disciple  of  Epicurus,  who  himself 
I resided  there  for  many  years,  and  reckoned  some  of 
I its  citizens  among  his  intimate  friends.  (Strab.  1.  c. ; 
j Diog.  Laert.  x.  11.)  Lampsacus  possessed  a fine 
; statue  by  Lysippus,  representing  a prostrate  lion, 
but  it  was  removed  by  Agrippa  to  Rome  to  adorn 
the  Campus  IMartius.  (Strab.  L c.)  Lampsacus,  as 
is  well  kno\%m,  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  obscene 
j worship  of  Priapus,  who  was  believed  to  have  been 
born  there  of  Aphrodite.  (Athen.  i.  p.  30 ; Pans, 
ix.  31.  § 2 ; Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  983  ; Ov.  Fast.  vi. 
345;  Virg.  Georg.  \x.  110.)  From  this  circum- 
stance the  whole  district  was  believed  to  have  de- 
rived the  name  of  Abamis  or  Aparnis  (JnzapvelaBai), 
because  Aphrodite  denied  that  she  had  given  birth 
to  him.  (Theophr.  Hist.  Plant,  i.  6,  13.)  The  an- 
cient name  of  the  district  had  been  Bebrycia,  pro- 
bably from  the  Thracian  Bebryces,  who  had  settled 
! there.  (Comp.  Hecat.  Fragm.  207 ; Charon,  Fragm. 
1 15,  1 19  ; Xenoph.  Anah.  vii.  8.  § 1 ; Polyb.  v.  77; 
l^iin.  iv.  18,  V.  40  ; Ptol.  v.  2.  § 2 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.') 
The  name  of  Lamsaki  is  still  attached  to  a small 
town,  near  which  Lampsacus  probably  stood,  as 
i Lamsaki  itself  contains  no  remains  of  antiquity. 
There  are  gold  and  silver  staters  of  Lampsacus  in 
different  collections  ; the  imperial  coins  have  been 
traced  from  Augustus  to  Gallienus.  (Sestini,  Mon. 
Vet.  p.  73.)  [L.  S.] 


LAMPSUS,  a town  of  Histiaeotis  in  Thessaly,  on 
the  borders  of  Athamania.  (Liv.  xxxii.  14.) 
LAMPTRA.  [Attica,  p.  331,  a.] 

LAMUS  (Actios),  a village  of  Cilicia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Lamus,  from  which  the  whole 
district  derived  the  name  of  Lamotis.  The  river 
is  mentioned  by  Stephanus  B.  (from  Alexander 
Polyhistor),  and  both  the  river  and  the  village  by 
Strabo  (xiv.  p.  671)  and  Ptolemy  (v.  8.  §§4,6). 
The  river,  which  is  otherwise  of  no  importance, 
formed  the  boundary  between  Cilicia  Aspera  and 
Cilicia  Propria,  and  still  bears  the  name  of  Lamas  or 
Lamuzo.  About  the  village  of  Lamus  no  particulars 
are  known.  (Comp.  Nonnus,  Dionys.  xxiv.  50 ; 
Hierocl.  p.  709.)  [L  S.] 
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LAJIYRON  (^AafjLvpwv'),  a great  harbour  near 
Cape  Heraclium,  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  not  far 
from  Themiscyra.  (Anonym.  Peripl.  Pont.  Eux. 
p.lO.)  [L.S.] 

LANCE  (Jtin.Ant.  p.  395),  or  LA'NCIA  (Aay- 
Kia,  Dion  Cass.  liii.  25,29;  Flor.  iv.  12;  Gros. 
vi.  21),  or  LANCIATUM  (^AayKiaTov,  Ptol.  ii.  6. 
§ 29),  the  chief  city  of  the  Lanceati  (A-ayitiaroi, 
Ptol.  1.  c.)  or  Lancienses  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4),  a tribe 
of  the  Astures,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  It  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  was  the  most  important  city 
of  that  region,  even  more  so  than  Legio  VII.  Ge- 
aiiNA,  at  least  before  the  settlement  of  the  latter  by 
the  Romans,  by  whom  Lancia  was  destroyed,  though 
it  was  again  restored.  It  lay  on  the  high  road  from 
Caesaraugusta  to  Legio  VII.  {Leon'),  only  9 M.  P. 
from  the  latter,  where  its  name  is  still  to  be  traced 
in  that  of  Sollanco  or  Sullancia.  (Florez,  Esp.  S. 
vol.  xvi.  p.  16;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  441.)  [P.  S.] 
LA'NCIA,  LANCIA'TI,  LANCIA'TUM. 
[Lance.] 

LA'NCIA  OPPIDA'NA.  [Vettones.] 
LANCIENSES.  [Lance.] 

LANCIENSES  OCELENSES  or  TRANSCU- 
DANI.  [OCELUM.] 

LANGOBARDI,  LONGOBARDI  {Aa‘ryo€dpSoi, 
Aoyyo€dp5oi,  also  Aayyo§dpdai  and  Aoyyo§dpSai), 
a tribe  of  Germans  ■whom  we  first  meet  with  in  the 
plain,  south  of  the  lower  Elbe,  and  who  belonged  to 
the  Suevi  (Strab.  vii.  p.  290,  where  Kramer  reads 
AayKd§apboi;  Ptol.  ii.  11.  §§  9,  17).  According  to 
Paulus  Diaconus,  himself  a Langobard,  or  Lombard 
{Hist.  Longoh.  i.  3,  8 ; comp.  Isidor.  Orig.  ix.  2 ; 
Etym.  M.  s.  v.  yheiov),  the  tribe  derived  its  name 
from  the  long  beards,  by  which  they  distinguished 
themselves  from  the  other  Germans,  who  generally 
shaved  their  beards.  But  it  seems  to  be  more  pro- 
bable that  they  derived  the  name  from  the  country 
they  inhabited  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  where 
Horde  (or  Bord)  still  signifies  “ a fertile  plain  by  the 
side  of  a river;”  and  a district  near  Magdeburg  is 
still  called  the  lange  Horde  (Wilhelm,  Germanien, 
p.  286).  According  to  this,  Langobardi  would  sig- 
nify ‘‘  inhabitants  of  the  long  bord  of  the  river.” 
The  district  in  which  w^e  first  meet  with  them,  is 
the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  from  the  point  where  the 
Sala  empties  itself  into  it,  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
Chauci  Minores,  so  that  they  were  bounded  in  the 
north  by  the  Elbe,  in  the  east  by  the  Semnones,  in 
the  south  by  the  Cherusci,  and  in  the  w'est  by  the 
Fosi  and  Angrivarii.  Traces  of  the  name  of  the 
Langobardi  still  occur  in  that  country  in  such  names 
as  Hardengau,  Bardewih.  The  earliest  writer  who 
mentions  the  Langobardi  as  inhabiting  those  parts, 
is  Velleius  Patei'cnlus  (ii.  106).  But  notwithstanding 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancients  that  they 
were  a branch  of  the  Suevi,  their  own  historian 
(Paul.  Diac.  I c.;  comp.  Euseb.  Chron.  ad  an.  380) 
states  that  the  Langobardi  originally  did  not  inhabit 
any  part  of  Germany,  but  had  migrated  south  from 
Scandinavia,  ■where  they  had  borne  the  name  of 
Vinili,  and  that  they  assumed  the  name  Langobardi 
after  their  arrival  in  Germany.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  what  value  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  statement, 
■wdiich  has  found  as  many  advocates  as  it  has  had 
opponents.  From  Strabo  {1.  c.)  it  is  clear  that  they 
occupied  the  northern  bank  of  the  Elbe,  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  w'ere  among  those  Germans  whom 
Tiberius,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  drove  across  the 
Elbe  (Suet.  Azig.  21).  In  their  new  country  they 
were  soon  reduced  to  submission  by  Maroboduus,  but 
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afterwards  they  shook  off  the  yoke,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Semnones,  joined  the  confederacy  of  the 
Cheruscans  against  the  Marcotnanni.  (Tac,  Ann.  ii. 
45.)  When,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  Armi- 
nius,  the  power  of  the  Cheruscans  was  decaying  more 
and  more,  the  Langobardi  not  only  supported  and 
restored  Italus,  the  king  of  the  Cheruscans  who  had 
been  expelled,  but  seem  to  have  extended  their  own 
territoiy  in  the  south,  so  as  to  occupy  the  country 
between  Halle,  Magdd)urg,  and  Leipzig.  (Tac.Anre. 
xi.  1 7.)  They  were  not  a numerous  tribe,  but  their 
want  of  numbers  was  made  up  for  by  their  natural 
bravery  (Tac.  Germ.  40),  and  Velleius  describes 
them  as  a “ gens  etiam  Germana  feritate  ferocior.” 
Shortly  after  these  events  the  Langobardi  disappear 
from  history,  until  they  are  mentioned  again  by 
Ptolemy  {1.  c.),  who  places  them  in  the  extensive 
territory  between  the  Rhine  and  Weser,  and  even 
beyond  the  latter  river  almost  as  far  as  the  Elbe. 
They  thus  occupied  the  country  which  had  formerly 
been  inhabited  by  the  tribes  forming  the  Cheruscan 
confederacy.  This  great  extension  of  their  territory 
.shows  that  their  power  must  have  been  increasing 
ever  since  their  liberation  from  the  yoke  of  Maro- 
boduus.  After  this  time  we  again  hear  nothing  of 
the  Longobardi  for  a considerable  period.  They  are 
indeed  mentioned,  in  an  excerpt  from  the  history  of 
Petrus  Patricius  (Acre,  de  Legal,  p.  124),  as  allies 
of  the  Obii  on  the  frontiers  of  Pannonia;  but  other- 
wise history  is  silent  about  them,  until,  in  the  second 
half  of  the  5th  century,  they  appear  on  the  north  of 
the  Danube  in  Upper  Hungary  as  tributary  to  the 
Heruli  (Procop.  de  Bell.  Goth.  ii.  15,  who  describes 
them  as  Christians).  Whether  these  Langobardi, 
however,  were  the  same  people  whom  we  last  met 
with  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  or  whether 
they  were  only  a band  of  emigrants  who  had  in  the 
course  of  time  become  so  numerous  as  to  form  a 
distinct  tribe,  is  a question  which  cannot  be  answered 
with  certainty,  although  the  latter  seems  to  be  the 
more  probable  supposition.  Their  natural  love  of 
freedom  could  not  bear  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the 
Heruli,  and  after  having  defeated  the  king  of  the 
latter  in  a great  battle,  they  subdued  the  neighbouring 
Quadi,  likewise  a Suevian  tribe,  and  henceforth  they 
were  for  a long  time  the  terror  of  their  neighbours 
and  the  Roman  province  of  Pannonia.  (Paul.  Diac. 
i.  22.)  For,  being  the  most  powerful  nation  in  those 
parts,  they  extended  their  dominion  down  the  Danube, 
and  occupied  the  extensive  plains  in  the  north  of 
Dacia  on  the  river  Thei.ss,  where  they  first  came  in 
conflict  with  the  Gepidae,  and  entered  Pannonia. 
(Paul.  Diac.  i.  20.)  The  emperor  Justinian,  wanting 
their  support  against  the  Gepidae,  gave  them  lands 
and  supplied  them  with  money  (Procop.  Bell.  Goth. 
iii.  33),  and  under  their  king  Audoin  they  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Gepidae.  (Paul.  Diac.  i.  25; 
Procop.  Bell.  Goth.  iii.  34,  iv.  18,  25.)  Alboin, 
Audoin’s  successor,  after  having,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Avari,  completely  overthrown  the  empire  of  the 
Gepidae,  led  the  Langobardi,  in  A.  D.  568,  into  Italy, 
where  they  permanently  established  themselves,  and 
founded  the  kingdom  from  which  down  to  this  day 
the  north-east  of  Iialy  bears  the  name  of  Lombardy. 
{Exc.  de  Legal,  pp.  303,  304;  Marius  Episc.  Chron. 
Rone.  ii.  412.)  The  occasion  of  their  invading  Italy 
is  related  as  follows.  When  Alboin  had  concluded 
liis  alliance  with  the  Avari,  and  had  ceded  to  them 
his  own  dominions,  Narses,  to  take  revenge  upon 
Justin,  invited  them  to  quit  their  poor  country  and 
take  possession  of  the  fertile  plains  of  Italy.  Alboin 
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accordingly  crossed  the  Alps,  and  as  the  north  of 
Italy  was  badly  defended,  he  succeeded  in  a short 
time  in  establishing  his  kingdom,  which  continued  to 
flourish  until  it  was  overpowered  and  destroyed  by 
Charlemagne.  (Paul.  Diac.  ii.  5;  Eginhard,  Vit. 
Carol.  M.  6.)  The  histoiy  of  this  singular  people 
whose  name  still  survives,  has  been  written  in  Latin 
by  Paul  us  IHaconus  (Waniefried),  in  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  and  by  another  Lombard  of  the  9th 
century,  whose  name  is  unknown.  (Comp.  Wilhelm, 
Germanien,  p.  281,  folk;  Zeuss,  die  DeuUchen  und 
die  NachbarsUimme,  p.  109,  folk;  F.  Dufft,  Quaes- 
tiones  de  Antiquisshna  Longohardorum  Historia, 
Berlin,  1830,  8vo. ; Koch-Stemfeld,  das  Reich  der 
Longobarden  in  Italien,  Munich,  1839;  Latham, 
Tac.  Germ.  p.  139,  and  JEpileg.  p.  Ixxxiv.)  [L.S.} 
LANGOBRI'GA.  [Lusit.vj«ia.J 
LANU'VIUM  (^havovCov,  Strab.  ; AavovSiov, 
Ptok : Eth.  Aavovios,  Lanuvinus : Civita  Lavinia'), 
an  ancient  and  important  city  of  Latium,  situated  on 
a lofty  hill  forming  a projecting  spur  or  promontory 
of  the  Alban  Hills  towards  the  S.  It  was  distant 
about  20  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  right  of  the  Appian 
Way,  rather  more  than  a mile  from  the  road.  The 
name  is  often  written  in  inscriptions,  even  of  a good 
time,  Lanivium ; hence  the  confusion  which  has 
arisen  in  all  our  MSS.  of  ancient  authors  between  it 
and  Lavinium;  the  two  names  are  so  frequently 
interchanged  as  to  leave  constant  doubt  which  of 
the  two  is  really  meant,  and  in  the  middle  ages 
they  appear  to  have  been  actually  regarded  as  the 
same  place;  whence  the  name  of  “ Civitas  Lavinia” 
by  which  Lanuvium  is  still  known,  and  which 
can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  foundation  of  Lanuvium  was  ascribed  by  a tra- 
dition recorded  by  Appian  (JS.  C.  ii.  20)  to  Diomed; 
a legend  probably  arising  from  some  fancied  con- 
nection with  the  worship  of  Juno  at  Argos.  A tra- 
dition that  has  a more  historical  aspect,  though 
perhaps  little  more  historical  worth,  rep*esenteJ  it 
as  one  of  the  colonies  of  Alba.  (Diod.  vii.  ap. 
Euseb.  Arm.  p.  185.)  The  statement  of  Cato  (n/>. 
Priscian.  iv.  4.  § 21)  that  it  was  one  of  the  cities 
which  co-operated  in  the  consecration  of  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Diana  at  Aricia,  is  the  first  fact 
concerning  it  that  can  be  looked  upon  as  historical, 
and  shows  that  Lanuvium  was  already  a city  of 
consideration  and  power.  Its  name  appears  also  in 
the  list  given  by  Dionysius  of  the  cities  that  formed 
the  league  against  Rome  in  b.  c.  496,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  was  in  fact  one  of  the  thirty  cities 
of  the  Latin  League.  (Dionys.  v.  61  ; Niebuhr, 
vok  ii.  p.  17.)  But  from  this  time  we  hear  little 
of  it,  except  that  it  was  the  faithful  ally  of  Rome 
during  her  long  wars  with  the  Volscians  and 
Aequians  (Liv.  vi.  21):  the  position  of  Lanuvium 
would  indeed  cause  it  to  be  one  of  the  cities  most 
immediately  interested  in  opposing  the  progress  of 
the  Volscians,  and  render  it  as  it  were  the  natural 
rival  of  Antium.  We  have  no  explanation  of  the 
causes  which,  in  b.  c.  383,  led  the  Lanuvians  sud- 
denly to  change  their  policy,  and  take  up  arms,  to- 
gether with  some  other  Latin  cities,  in  favour  of  the 
Volscians  (Liv.  vi.  21).  They  must  have  shared 
in  the  defeat  of  their  allies  near  Satricum ; but  ap- 
parently were  admitted  to  submission  on  favourable 
terms,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  them  till  the  great 
Latin  War  in  b.  c.  340,  in  which  they  took  an 
active  and  important  part.  At  first,  indeed,  they 
seem  to  have  hesitated  and  delayed  to  take  the 
field ; but  in  the  two  last  campaigns  their  forces  are 
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! p.irticularly  iticntioned,  both  among  those  that 
fought  at  Pedum  in  b.  c.  339,  and  the  next  year 
at  Astura  (Liv.  viii.  12,  13).*  In  the  general 
I settlement  of  affairs  at  the  close  of  the  war  La- 
; nuvium  obtained  the  Roman  civitas,  but  apparently 
f in  the  first  instance  without  the  right  of  suffrage; 

! for  Festus,  in  a well-known  passage,  enumerates 
! the  Lanuvini  among  the  communities  who  at  one 
time  enjoyed  all  the  other  privileges  of  Roman  citi- 
zens except  the  suffrage  and  the  Jus  Magis- 
, tratuum  (Liv.  viii.  14  ; Festus,  v.  Municipiurri), 
a statement  which  can  only  refer  to  this  period. 
We  know  from  Cicero  that  they  subsequently  ob- 
j tained  the  full  franchise  and  right  of  suffrage, 

' but  the  time  when  they  were  admitted  to  these 
privileges  is  unknown.  (G\c. pro  Balh.  \Z.') 

1 From  this  time  Lanuvium  lapsed  into  the  con- 
I dition  of  an  ordinary  municipal  town,  and  is  men- 
; tioned  chiefly  in  relation  to  its  celebrated  temple  of 
Juno  Sospita.  It  did  not,  however,  fall  into  decay, 

, like  so  many  of  the  early  Latin  cities,  and  is  men- 
I tioned  by  Cicero  among  the  more  populous  and 
flourishing  municipia  of  Latium,  in  the  same  class 
with  Aricia  and  Tusculum,  which  he  contrasts  with 
such  poor  and  decayed  places  as  Labicum  and  Col- 
latla  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  35).  Its  chief  magi- 
strate retained  the  ancient  Latin  title  of  Dictator, 
which  was  borne  by  T.  Annius  Milo,  the  celebrated 
adversary  of  Clodius,  in  the  days  of  Cicero.  (Cic. 
pro  Mil.  10;  Orell.  Inscr.  3786.)  Previous  to  this 
period  Lanuvium  had  suffered  .severely  in  the  civil 
wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  having  been  taken  by 
the  former  at  the  same  time  with  Antium  and 
Aricia,  just  before  the  capture  of  Rome  itself, 
B.  c.  87.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  69  ; Liv.  Epit.  80.) 
Kor  did  it  escape  in  the  later  civil  wars  : the 
treasures  of  its  temple  were  seized  by  Octavian, 
and  a part  at  least  of  its  territory  was  divided 
! among  a colony  of  veterans  by  the  dictator  Caesar. 

I (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  24;  Lih.  Colon,  p.  235.)  It 
I subsequently  received  another  colony,  and  a part  of 
I its  territory  was  at  one  time  allotted  to  the  vestal 
I virgins  at  Rome.  (^Ibid.')  Lanuvium,  however, 

: never  bore  the  title  of  a colony,  but  continued  only 

I to  rank  as  a municipium,  though  it  seems  to  have 
I been  a flourishing  place  throughout  the  period 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  who  in  consequence 
frequently  made  it  his  residence,  as  did  also  his 
successors,  M.  Aurelius  and  Cornmodus : the  last  of 
j these  three  is  mentioned  as  having  frequently  dis- 
I played  his  skill  as  a gladiator  in  the  amphitheatre 
j at  Lanuvium,  the  construction  of  which  may  pro- 
I bal:>ly  be  referred  to  this  epoch.  Inscriptions  attest 
j its  continued  prosperity  under  the  reigns  of  Alex- 
ander Severus  and  Philippus.  (Suet.  Ang.  72  ; 

1 Tac.  Anre.  Hi.  48;  Capit.  Ant.  Pius,  1;  Lamprid. 

I Commod.  1,  8;  Viet,  de  Cues.  15;  Orell.  irvser. 
884,  3740,  &c.) 

Lanuvium  was  the  place  from  which  several  illus- 
trious Roman  families  derived  their  origin.  Among 
these  were  the  Annia,  to  which  Milo,  the  adversary 

I 

. * In  the  Fasti  Capitolini  (ad  ann.  cdxv.;  Gruter, 

p.  297)  the  consul  C.  Maenius  is  represented  as 
celebrating  a triumph  over  the  Lavinians,  together 
w’ith  the  Antiates  and  Veliterni,  where  it  appears 
certain  from  Livy’s  narrative  that  the  Lanuvians 
t are  the  people  really  meant:  a remarkable  instance 
i at  how  early  a period  the  confusion  between  the 
two  names  had  arisen. 
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of  Clodius,  belonged  by  adoption,  as  well  as  the 
Papia,  from  which  he  was  originally  descended;  the 
Roscia,  and  the  Thoria  (Cic.  pro  Mil.  10;  Ascon. 
ad  Milan,  pp.  32,  53;  Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  36,  ii.  31, 
de  Fin.  ii.  20),  to  w'hich  may  pi-obably  be  added, 
on  the  authority  of  coins,  the  Procilia  and  Mettia. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  v.  pp.  253,  267,  289,  293.)  We 
leam  from  Cicero  that  not  only  did  the  Roscia  Gens 
derive  its  origin  from  Lanuvium,  but  the  celebrated 
actor  Roscius  was  himself  born  in  the  territory  of 
that  city.  (Cic.  de  Biv.  i.  36.) 

But  the  chief  celebrity  of  Lanuvium  was  derived 
from  its  temple  of  Juno  Sospita,  which  enjoyed  a 
peculiar  sanctity,  so  that  after  the  Latin  War  in 
B.  c.  338  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Romans  should 
enjoy  free  participation  with  the  Lanuvians  them- 
selves in  her  worship  and  sacred  rites  (Liv.  viii.  14) : 
and  although  at  a later  period  a temple  was  erected 
at  Rome  itself  to  the  goddess  under  the  same  de- 
nomination, the  consuls  still  continued  to  repair 
annually  to  Lanuvium  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
solemn  sacrifices.  (Liv.  xxxii.  30,  xxxiv.  53;  Cic. 
pro  Muren.  41.)  The  peculiar  garb  and  attributes 
of  the  Lanuvian  Juno  are  described  by  Cicero  (de 
Nat.  Dear.  i.  29),  and  attested  by  the  evidence  of 
numerous  Roman  coins : she  was  always  represented 
with  a goat’s  skin,  drawn  over  her  head  like  a 
helmet,  with  a spear  in  her  hand,  and  a small  shield 
on  the  left  arm,  and  wore  peculiar  shoes  with  the 
points  turned  up  (calceoli  repandi).  On  coins  we 
find  her  also  constantly  associated  with  a serpent ; 
and  we  learn  from  Propertius  and  Aelian  that  there 
was  a kind  of  oracle  in  the  sacred  grove  attached  to 
her  temple,  where  a serpent  was  fed  with  fruits  and 
cakes  by  virgins,  whose  chastity  was  considered  to 
be  thus  put  to  the  test.  (Propert.  iv.  8 ; Aelian, 
n.  A.  xi.  16,  where  the  true  reading  is  undoubtedly 
Aavovtcp,  and  not  Aaovivicp  ; Eckhel,  vol.  v.  p.  294.) 

The  frequent  notices  in  Livy  and  elsewhere  of 
prodigies  occurring  in  the  temple  and  sacred  grove 
of  Juno  at  Lanuvium,  as  well  as  the  allusions  to  her 
worship  at  that  place  scattered  through  the  Roman 
poets,  sufficiently  show  how  important  a part  the 
latter  had  assumed  in  the  Roman  religion.  (Liv. 
xxiv.  10,  xxix.  14,  xxxi.  12,  xl.  19  ; Cic.  de 
Divin.  i.  44,  ii.  27  ; Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  60  ; Sil.  Ital. 
xiii.  364.)  We  learn  from  Appian  that  a large 
treasure  had  gradually  accumulated  in  her  temple, 
as  was  the  case  with  most  celebrated  sanctuaries; 
and  Pliny  mentions  that  it  was  adorned  with  very 
ancient,  but  excellent,  paintings  of  Helen  and  Ala- 
lanta,  which  the  emperor  Caligula  in  vain  attempted 
to  remove.  (Plin.  xxxv.  3.  s.  6.)  It  appears  from 
a passage  in  Cicero  (de  Fin.  ii.  20)  that  Juno  was 
far  from  being  the  only  deity  especially  worshipped 
at  Lanuvium,  but  that  the  city  w’as  noted  as  abound- 
ing in  ancient  temples  and  religious  rites,  and  w’as 
probably  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  old  Latin  re- 
ligion. A temple  of  Jupiter  adjoining  the  forum 
is  the  only  one  of  which  w'e  find  any  special  men- 
tion. (Liv.  xxxii.  9.) 

Though  there  is  no  doubt  that  Civita  Lavinia 
occupies  the  original  site  of  Lanuvium,  the  position 
of  which  is  well  described  by  Strabo  and  Silius 
Italicus  (Strab.  v.  p.  239  ; Sil.  Ital.  viii.  360),  and 
we  know  from  inscriptions  that  the  ancient  city  con- 
tinued in  a flourishing  condition  down  to  a late 
period  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  is  curious  that 
scarcely  any  ruins  now  remain.  A few  .shapeless 
masses  of  masonry,  principally  substnictions  ard 
foundations,  of  which  those  that  crown  the  summit 
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of  the  hill  may  possibly  have  belonged  to  the  temple 
of  Juno  Sospita;  and  a small  portion  of  a theatre, 
brought  to  light  by  excavations  in  1832,  are  all 
that  are  now  visible.  The  inscriptions  discovered 
on  the  spot  belong  principally  to  the  time  of  the 
Antonines,  and  excavations  in  the  last  centuiy 
brought  to  light  many  statues  of  the  same  period. 
(Nibby,  Dintorni  di  Roma,  vol.  ii.  pp.  173 — 187  ; 
Abeken,  Mittel  Italien,  p.  215.) 

Lanuvium,  as  already  observed,  was  situated  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  Appian  Way,  on  the  right 
of  that  road : the  station  “ Sub  Lanuvio,”  marked  in 
the  Tabula  Peutingeriana  between  Aricia  and  Tres 
Tabernae,  was  evidently  situated  on  the  high  road, 
probably  at  the  eighteenth  milestone  from  Kome, 
from  which  point  a branch  road  led  directly  to  the 
ancient  city.  (Westphal,  Rom.  Kamp.  p.  28 ; Nibby, 
1.  c.) 

The  remains  of  two  other  ancient  roads  may  be 
traced,  leading  from  the  W.  and  S.  of  the  city  in 
the  direction  of  Antium  and  Astura.  The  existence 
of  this  line  of  communication  in  ancient  times  is 
incidentally  refen-ed  to  by  Cicero  (ad  Att.'sW.  41, 
43,  46).  The  tract  of  country  extending  S.  of 
Lanuvium  in  the  direction  of  Antium  and  the  Pon- 
tine marshes,  was  even  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
very  unhealthy  (Strab.  v.  p.  231),  and  is  now 
almost  wholly  depopulated.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LAODICEIA  COMBUSTA  (AooSt/ceio  /cara/ce- 
Kavfievrj  or  Ke/tat/iejo^),  one  of  the  five  cities  built 
by  Seleucus  I.,  and  named  after  his  mother  Seleuca. 
Its  surname  (Lat.  Combusta)  is  derived  by  Strabo 
(xii.  pp.  576,  579,  xiii.  pp.  626,  628,  637)  from  the 
volcanic  nature  of  the  surrounding  country,  but 
Hamilton  (Researches,  ii.  p.  194)  asserts  that  there 
is  “ not  a particle  of  volcanic  or  igneous  rock  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  it  may  be  added  that  if  such 
were  the  case,  the  town  would  rather  have  been 
called  A.  ttjs  fcarafce/fau/ieVrjs.  The  most  probable 
solution  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  town  was  at  one 
time  destroyed  by  fire,  and  that  on  being  rebuilt  it 
received  the  distinguishing  surname.  It  was  si- 
tuated on  the  north-west  of  Iconium,  on  the  high  road 
leading  from  the  west  coast  to  Melitene  on  the 
Euphrates.  Some  describe  it  as  situated  in  Lycaonia 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V. ; Strab.  xiv.  p.  663),  and  othei-s  as 
a town  of  Pisidia  (Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  18 ; Hierocl. 
p.  672),  and  Ptolemy  (v.  4.  § 10)  places  it  in 
Galatia  ; but  this  discrepancy  is  easily  explained  by 
recollecting  that  the  tei-ritories  just  mentioned  were 
often  extended  or  reduced  in  extent,  so  that  at  one  time 
the  town  belonged  to  Lycaonia,  while  at  another  it 
formed  part  of  Pisidia.  Its  foundation  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  writer. 

Both  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  44)  and  Hamil- 
ton identify  Laodiceia  with  the  modem  Ladik ; 
and  the  former  of  these  geographers  states  that 
at  Ladik  he  saw  more  numerous  fragments  of 
ancient  architecture  and  sculpture  than  at  any 
other  place  on  his  route  through  that  country. 
Inscribed  marbles,  altai-s,  columns,  capitals,  friezes, 
cornices,  were  dispersed  throughout  the  streets, 
and  among  the  houses  and  burying  grounds. 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  Laodiceia  must 
once  have  been  a very  considerable  town.  There 
are  a few  imperial  coins  of  Laodiceia,  belonging 
to  the  reigns  of  Titus  and  Domitian.  (Sestini, 
Mon.  Ant.  p.  95  ; comp.  Droysen,  Gesch.  des 
Ilellen.  i.  p.  663,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

LAODICEIA  AD  LYCUM  (AaoSi'veia  nphs  rQ 
.\vK(p  : Eski  Eissar'),  a city  in  the  south-west  of 
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Phiygia*,  about  a mile  from  the  rapid  river  Lycus, 
is  situated  on  the  long  spur  of  a hill  betw-een  the 
narrow  valleys  of  the  small  rivers  Asopus  and 
Caprus,  which  discharge  their  waters  into  the 
Lycus.  The  town  was  originally  called  Diospolis, 
and  afterwards  Rhoas  (Plin.  v.  29),  and  Laodiceia, 
the  building  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Antiochns 
Theos,  in  honour  of  his  wife  Laodice,  was  probably 
fosnded  on  the  site  of  the  older  town.  It  was  not 
far  west  from  Colossae,  and  only  six  miles  to  the 
west  of  Hierapolis.  (It.  Ant.  p.  337;  Tab.  Peut. ; 
Strab.  xiii.  p.  629.)  At  first  Laodiceia  was  not  a 
place  of  much  importance,  but  it  soon  acquired  a high 
degree  of  prosperity.  It  suffered  greatly  during 
the  Mithridatic  War  (Appian,  Bell.  Mithr.  20  ; 
Strab.  xii.  p.  578),  but  quickly  recovered  under  the 
dominion  of  Kome ; and  towards  the  end  of  the 
Republic  and  under  the  first  emperors,  Laodiceia 
became  one  of  the  most  important  and  flourishing 
commercial  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  in  which  large 
money  transactions  and  an  extensive  trade  in  wood 
were  carried  on.  (Cic.  ad  Earn.  ii.  17,  iii.  5 ; 
Strab.  xii.  p.  577  ; comp.  Vitruv.  viii.  3.)  The 
place  often  suffered  from  earthquakes,  especially 
from  the  great  shock  in  the  reign  of  Tibeidus,  in 
which  it  was  completely  destroyed.  But  the  inha- 
bitants restored  it  from  their  own  means.  (Tac. 
Ann.  xiv.  27.)  The  wealth  of  its  inhabitants  created 
among  them  a taste  for  the  arts  of  the  Greeks,  as  is 
manifest  from  its  ruins ; and  that  it  did  not  remain 
behind-hand  in  science  and  literature  is  attested  by 
the  names  of.  the  sceptics  Antiochus  and  Theiodas, 
the  successors  of  Aenesidemus  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  11. 
§ 106,  12.  § 116),  and  by  the  existence  of  a great 
medical  school.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  580.)  During  the 
Roman  period  Laodiceia  was  the  chief  city  of  a 
Roman  conventus.  (Cic.  ad  Earn.  iii.  7,  ix.  25, 
xiii.  54,  67,  xv.  4,  ad  Att.  v.  15,  16,  20,  21,  vi. 
1,  2,  3,  7,  in  Verr.  i.  30.)  Many  of  its  inhabitants 
were  Jews,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  at  a very  early  period  it  became 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Christianity,  and  the  see  of 
a bishop.  (St.  Paul,  Ep.  ad  Coloss.  ii.  1,  iv.  15, 
foil. ; Apocal.  iii.  14,  foil. ; Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xiv. 
10,  20  ; Hierocl.  p.  665.)  The  Byzantine  writ  ere 
often  mention  it,  especially  in  the  time  of  the  Com- 
neni ; and  it  was  fortified  by  the  emperor  Manuel. 
(Nicet.  Chon.  Ann.  pp.  9,  81 .)  During  the  invasion 
of  the  Turks  and  Mongols  the  city  was  much  ex- 
posed to  ravages,  and  fell  into  decay,  but  the  exist- 
ing remains  still  attest  its  former  greatness.  The 
ruins  near  Denisli  are  fully  described  in  Pococke’s, 
Chandler’s,  Cockerell’s,  Arundel’s  and  Leake’s  works. 

Nothing,”  says  Hamilton  (Researches,  vol.  i.  p. 
515),  “can  exceed  the  desolation  and  melancholy 
appearance  of  the  site  of  Laodiceia  ; no  picturesque 
features  in  the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  it 
stands  relieve  the  dull  uniformity  of  its  undulating 
and  barren  hills ; and  with  few  exceptions,  its  grey 
and  widely  scattered  ruins  possess  no  architectural 
merit  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  Yet 
it  is  impossible  to  view  them  without  interest,  when 
we  consider  what  Laodiceia  once  was,  and  how  it  is 
connected  with  the  early  history  of  Christianity. 

Its  stadium,  gymnasium,  and  theatres  (one 

of  which  is  in  a state  of  great  preservation,  with  its 

* Ptolemy  (v.  2.  § 18)  and  Philostratus  ( Vii. 
Soph.  i.  25)  call  it  a town  of  Caria,  while  Stephanus 
B.  (s.  p.)  describes  it  as  belonging  to  Lydia ; which 
arises  from  the  uncertain  frontiers  of  these  countries. 
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seats  still  perfectly  horizontal,  though  merely  laid 
upon  the  gravel),  are  well  deserving  of  notice.  Other 
buildings,  also,  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  are  full  of 
interest ; and  on  the  east  the  line  of  the  ancient 
wall  may  be  distinctly  traced,  with  the  remains  of  a 
gateway ; there  is  also  a street  within  and  without 
the  town,  flanked  by  the  ruins  of  a colonnade  and 
numerous  pedestals,  leading  to  a confused  heap  of 
fallen  ruins  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  about  200  yards 
outside  the  walls.  North  of  the  town,  towards  the 
Lycus,  are  many  sarcophagi,  with  their  covers  lying 
near  them,  partly  imbedded  in  the  ground,  and  all 
having  been  long  since  rifled. 

“ Amongst  other  interesting  objects  are  the  remains 
of  an  aqueduct,  commencing  near  the  summit  of  a 
low  hill  to  the  south,  whence  it  is  carried  on  arches 
of  small  square  stones  to  the  edge  of  the  hill.  The 
water  must  have  been  much  charged  with  calcareous 
matter,  as  several  of  the  arches  are  covered  with  a 
thick  incrustation.  From  this  hill  the  aqueduct 
crossed  a valley  before  it  reached  the  town,  but, 
instead  of  being  carried  over  it  on  lofty  arches,  as 
was  the  usual  practice  of  the  Romans,  the  water 
was  conveyed  down  the  hill  in  stone  barrel-pipes  ; 
some  of  these  also  are  much  incrusted,  and  some 
completely  choked  up.  It  traversed  the  plain  in 
j.'ipes  of  the  same  kind  ; and  I was  enabled  to  trace 
them  the  whole  way,  quite  up  to  its  former  level  in 

the  town The  aqueduct  appears  to  have 

been  overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  as  the  remaining 
arches  lean  bodily  on  one  side,  without  being  much 
broken 

“ The  stadium,  which  is  in  a good  state  of  pre- 
servation, is  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  city. 
The  seats,  almost  perfect,  are  arranged  along  two 
sides  of  a narrow  valley,  which  appears  to  have  been 
taken  advantage  of  for  this  purpose,  and  to  have 
been  closed  up  at  both  ends.  Towards  the  west  are 
considerable  remains  of  a subterranean  passage,  by 
which  chariots  and  horses  were  admitted  into  the 
arena,  with  a long  inscription  over  the  entrance. 
....  The  whole  area  of  the  ancient  city  is  covered 
with  ruined  buildings,  and  I could  distinguish  the 
sites  of  several  temples,  with  the  bases  of  the 

I columns  still  in  situ The  ruins  bear  the  stamp 

of  Roman  extravagance  and  luxury,  rather  than  of 
the  stern  and  massive  solidity  of  the  Greeks.  Strabo 
attributes  the  celebrity  of  the  place  to  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  and  the  wealth  of  some  of  its  inhabitants: 
amongst  whom  Hiero,  having  adorned  the  city  with 
many  beautiful  buildings,  bequeathed  to  it  more 
than  2000  talents  at  his  death.”  (Comp.  Fellows, 
Journal  written  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  280,  foil.  ; 
Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  251,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

LAODICEIA  AD  LIBANUM  (AaoSt/ceta  ^ 
ALSavcf),  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  755)  as 
the  commencement  of  the  Marsyas  Campus,  which 
extended  along  the  west  side  of  the  Orontes,  near  its 
source.  [Marsvas  Campus.]  It  is  called  Cabiosa 
Laodiceia  by  Ptolemy  (Kagtcotra  Aaodlaeia,  v.  15), 
and  gives  its  name  to  a district  (Aao5iKr]vr]),  in 
which  he  places  two  other  towns,  Paradisus  (Ilapd- 
Seicros)  and  Jabruda  ("idSpovSa).  Pliny  (v.  23), 
among  other  people  of  Syria,  reckons  “ ad  orientem 
I.aodicenos,  qui  ad  Libanum  cognominantur.”  [G.W.l 

LAODICEIA  AD  MARE,  a city  of  Syria,  south 
of  Heracleia  [Vol.  I.  p.  1050],  described  by  Strabo 
(xvi.  pp.  751,  752)  as  admirably  built,  with  an  ex- 
cellent harbour,  surrounded  by  a rich  country  spe- 
cially fruitful  in  vines,  the  wine  of  which  furnished 
its  chief  supply  to  Alexandria.  The  vineyards  were 
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I planted  on  the  sides  of  gently-sloping  hills,  which 
were  cultivated  almost  to  their  summits,  and  ex- 
tended far  to  the  east,  nearly  to  Apameia.  Strabo 
mentions  that  Dolabella,  when  he  fled  to  this  city 
before  Cassius,  distressed  it  greatly,  and  that,  being 
besieged  there  until  his  death,  he  destroyed  many 
parts  of  the  city  with  him,  A.  D.  43.  [^J)ict.  of  Biog, 
Vol.  I.  p.  1059.]  It  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator, 
and  named  after  his  mother.  It  was  furnished  with 
an  aqueduct  by  Herod  the  Great  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  21. 
§ 11),  a large  fragment  of  which  is  still  to  be  seen. 
(Shaw,  Travels,  p.  262.) 

The  modern  city  is  named  Ladilciyeh,  and  still 
exhibits  faint  traces  of  its  former  importance,  not- 
with.standing  the  frequent  earthquakes  with  which 
it  has  been  visited.  Irby  and  Mangles  noticed  that 
“ the  Marina  is  built  upon  foundations  of  ancient 
columns,”  and  “ there  are  in  the  town,  an  old  gate- 
way and  other  antiquities,”  as  also  .sarcophagi  and 
sepulchral  caves  in  the  neighbourhood.  (^Travels, 
p.  223.)  This  gateway  has  been  more  fully  de- 
scribed by  Shaw  (1.  c.)  and  Pococke,  as  “ a remark- 
able triumphal  arch,  at  the  SE.  corner  of  the  town, 
almost  entire:  it  is  built  with  four  entrances,  like 
the  Forum  Jani  at  Rome.  It  is  conjectured  that  this 
arch  was  built  in  honour  of  Lucius  Veims,  or  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus.”  (^Description  of  the  East,  vol.  ii. 
p.  197.)  Shaw  noticed  several  fragments  of  Greek 
and  Latin  inscriptions, dispersed  all  over  the  ruins,  but 
entirely  defiiced.  Pococke  states  that  it  was  a very 
inconsiderable  place  till  within  fifty  years  of  his  visit, 
when  it  opened  a tobacco  trade  with  Damietta,  and 
it  has  now  an  enormous  traffic  in  that  article,  for 
which  it  is  far  more  celebrated  than  ever  it  was 
for  its  wine.  The  port  is  half  an  hour  distant  from 
the  town,  very  small,  but  better  sheltered  than  any 
on  the  coast.  Shaw  noticed,  a furlong  to  the  vvest 
of  the  town,  “ the  ruins  of  a beautiful  cotlion,  in 
figure  like  an  amphitheatre,  and  capacious  enough 
to  receive  the  whole  British  navy.  The  mouth  of 
it  opens  to  the  westward,  and  is  about  40  feet 
wide.”  [G-W.] 


COIN  OF  LAODICEIA  AD  MARE. 

LAODICEIA  (Aao5j/c€to).  1.  A town  in  Media, 
founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  along  with  the  two 
other  Hellenic  cities  of  Apameia  and  Heracleia. 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  524  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  Pliny  (vi.  29) 
describes  it  as  being  in  the  extreme  limits  of  Media, 
and  founded  by  Antiochus.  The  site  has  not  yet 
been  identified.  (Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  viii.  p.  599.) 

2.  A town  which  Pliny  (vi.  30)  places  along  with 
Seleuceia  and  Artemita  in  Mesopotamia.  [E.  B.  J.] 

LAPATHUS,  a fortress  near  Mount  Olympus. 
[Ascuris.] 

LAPATHUS,  LAPETHUS  (^Ai-naBos,  Strab. 
xiv.  p.  682;  Aa7rrj0os,  Ptol.  v.  14.  § 4;  Plin.  v.  31 ; 
Arjirveis,  Scyl.  p.41;  AdTriBus,  Hierocl.;  Eth.  Aa- 
TTriBevs,  AaTrrjeios : Lapitho, Lapta), atown  of  Cyprus, 
the  foundation  of  which  was  assigned  to  the  Phoeni- 
cians (Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  and  which,  according  to  Nonnus 
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(^Dionys.  xiii.  447),  owed  its  name  to  the  legendary 
Lapathus,  a follower  of  Dionysus.  Strabo  (Z.  c.) 
says  that  it  received  a Spartan  colony,  headed  by 
Praxander.  He  adds,  that  it  was  situated  opposite 
to  the  town  of  Nagidus,  in  Cilicia,  and  possessed  a 
harbour  and  docks.  It  was  situated  in  the  N.  of  the 
island,  on  a river  of  the  same  name,  with  a district 
called  Lapethia  {AairriOia,  Ptol.  v.  14.  § 5).  In 
the  war  between  Ptolemy  and  Antigonus,  Lapathus, 
with  its  king  Praxippus,  sided  with  the  latter.  (Diod. 
xix.  59.)  The  name’  of  this  place  was  synonymous 
with  stupidity.  (Suid.  s.  v.  AairdOiou)  Pococke 
(^Trav.  in  the  East,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  223)  saw  at 
Lapitho  several  walls  that  were  cut  out  of  the  rock, 
and  one  entire  room,  over  the  sea;  there  were  also 
remains  of  some  towers  and  walls.  (Mariti,  Viaggi, 
vol.  i.  p.  125  ; Engel,  Kypros,  vol.  i.  pp.  37,  78,  174, 
224,  364,  507.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

LAPATHUS,  a fortress  in  the  north  of  Thessaly, 
near  Tempe,  which  Leake  identities  with  the  an- 
cient castle  near  Rdpsani.  (Liv.  xliv.  2,  6;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  397,  418.) 
LAPHY'STIUM.  [Boeotia,  p.  412,  b.] 
LAPIDEI  CAMPI  or  LAPIDEUS  CAMPUS 
(ttcSi'oi'  At0c55es,  \'i9ivov  TreSiop),  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis.  Strabo  (p.  182)  says:  “Between  Massalia 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone  there  is  a plain,  about 
100  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  as  much  in  diameter, 
being  of  a circular  form  ; and  it  is  called  the 
Stony,  from  its  character ; for  it  is  full  of  stones,  of 
the  size  of  a man’s  fist,  which  have  grass  growing 
among  them,  which  furnishes  abundant  food  for 
animals  : and  in  the  middle  there  is  standing  water, 
and  salt  springs,  and  salt.  Now  all  the  country  that 
lies  above  is  windy,  but  on  this  plain  especially  the 
Melamborian  (La  Bise)  comes  down  in  squalls,  — a 
violent  and  chilling  wind ; accordingly,  they  say  that 
some  of  the  stones  are  moved  and  rolled  about,  and 
that  men  are  thrown  down  from  vehicles,  and  stripped 
both  of  arms  and  clothing  by  the  blast.”  This  is 
the  plain  called  La  Crau,  near  the  east  side  of  the 
east  branch  of  the  delta  of  the  Rhone,  and  near  the 
E'tang  de  Berre.  It  is  described  by  Arthur  Young 
(Travels,  <^c.  vol.  i.  p.  379,  2nd  ed.),  who  visited  and 
saw  part  of  the  plain.  He  supposed  that  there  might 
be  about  136,780  English  acres.  “It  is  composed 
entirely  of  shingle — being  so  uniform  a mass  of  round 
stones,  some  to  the  size  of  a man’s  head,  but  of  all 
sizes  less,  that  the  newly  thrown  up  shingle  of  a sea- 
shore is  hardly  less  free  from  soil.  Beneath  these 
surface -stones  is  not  so  much  a sand  as  a kind  of 
cemented  rubble,  a small  mixture  of  loam  with  frag- 
ments of  stone.  Vegetation  is  rare  and  miserable.” 
The  only  use  that  the  uncultivated  part  is  turned  to, 
he  says,  is  to  feed,  in  winter,  an  immense  number  of 
sheep,  which  in  summer  feed  in  the  Alps  towards 
Barcelonette  and  Piedmont.  When  he  saw  the  place, 
in  August,  it  was  very  bare.  The  number  of  sheep 
said  to  be  fed  there  is  evidently  an  exaggeration. 
Some  large  tracts  of  the  Crau  had  been  broken  up 
when  he  was  there,  and  planted  with  vines,  olives, 
and  mulbenies,  and  converted  into  corn  and  meadow. 
Corn  had  not  succeeded ; but  the  meadows,  covered 
richly  with  “ clover,  chicory,  rib-grass,  and  arena 
elatior^'  presented  an  extraordinary  contrast  to  the 
soil  in  its  natural  state.  The  name  Crau  is  probably 
a Celtic  word.  In  the  Statistique  du  Depart,  des 
Bouches  du  Rhone  (tom.  ii.  p.  190,  quoted  in  Ukert’s 
Gallien,  425)  it  is  supposed  that  Craou,  as  it  is 
there  written,  is  a Ligurian  word ; which  may  be 
true,  oi-  it  may  not.  What  is  added  is  more  valuable 
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inforaiation : “ Then  is  in  Provence  a number  of 
places  which  have  this  name;  and  one  may  even  say 
that  there  is  not  a village  which  has  not  in  its  terri- 
tory a Craou." 

Aristotle  (Strabo,  p.  182)  supposed  that  earth- 
quakes, of  the  kind  named  Brastae  threw  up  these 
stones  to  the  earth’s  suiface,  and  that  they  rolled 
down  together  to  the  hollow  places  in  these  parts. 
Posidonius,  who,  having  travelled  in  Gallia,  had 
probably  seen  the  Crau,  supposed  that  the  place  was 
once  a lake.  Here  the  text  in  Strabo  is  obscure,  and 
perhaps  corrupt;  but  he  seems  to  mean  that  the 
action  of  water  rounded  the  stones,  for  he  adds,  after 
certain  words  not  easy  to  explain,  that  (owing  to 
this  motion  of  the  water?)  “ it  was  divided  into  many 
stones,  like  the  pebbles  in  rivers  and  the  shingle  on 
the  sea-shore.”  Strabo  (whose  text  is  here  again 
somewhat  corrupted)  considers  both  explanations  so 
far  true,  that  stones  of  this  kind  could  not  have  been 
so  made  of  themselves,  but  must  have  come  from 
great  rocks  being  repeatedly  broken.  Another  hypo- 
thesis, not  worth  mentioning,  is  recorded  in  the  notes 
of  Eustathius  (ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  76). 

It  is  a proof  of  the  early  communication  between 
the  Phocaean  colony  of  Massalia  and  other  parts  of 
Greece,  that  Aeschylus,  whose  geography  is  neither 
extensive  nor  exact,  was  acquainted  with  the  existence 
of  this  stony  plain ; for  in  the  Prometheus  Unbound 
(quoted  by  Strabo)  he  makes  Prometheus  tell  Hercules 
that  when  he  comes  into  the  country  of  the  Ligyes, 
Zeus  will  send  him  a shower  of  round  stones,  to  de- 
feat the  Ligurian  army  with.  This  stony  plain  was 
a good  ground  for  mythological  figments.  (The  fol- 
lowing passages  of  ancient  authors  refer  to  this  plain : 
Mela,  ii.  5;  Plin.  iii.  4,  xxi.  10;  Gellius,  ii.  22,  and 
Seneca,  Nat.  Quaest.  v.  17,  who  speak  of  the  violent 
wind  in  this  part  of  Gallia;  and  Dionys.  Halicarn. 
i.  41,  who  quotes  part  of  the  passage  from  the 
Prometheus  Unbound.') 

This  plain  of  stones  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the 
floods  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Durance,  at  some  remote 
epoch  when  the  lower  part  of  the  delta  of  the  Rhone 
was  covered  by  the  sea.  [G.  L.] 

LA'PITHAE  (AaniQai),  a mythical  race  in  Thes- 
saly. See  Diet,  of  Biogr.  and  Myth.  Vol.  II.  p.  721. 

LAPITHAEUM.  [Laconia,  p.  11 3,  a.] 

LAPITHAS.  [Elis,  p.  817,  b.] 

LAPPA,  LAMPA  (Admra,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 10  ; 
AojUTro,  Ad/xirai,  Hierocl.  ; Adfnrr],  Steph.  B.  : Eth. 
Aamraios,  Aaprcaios),  an  inland  town  of  Crete,  with 
a district  extending  from  sea  to  sea  (Scylax,  p.  18), 
and  possessing  the  port  Phoenix.  (Strab.x.  p.  475.) 
Although  the  two  forms  of  this  city’s  name  occur  in 
ancient  authors,  yet  on  coins  and  in  inscriptions  the 
word  Lappa  is  alone  found.  Stephan  us  of  Byzantium 
shows  plainly  that  the  two  names  denote  the  same 
place,  when  he  says  that  Xenion,  in  his  Cretica,  wrote 
the  word  Lappa,  and  not  Lampa.  The  same  author 
(s.  V.  Adixiry)  says  that  it  was  founded  by  Agamem- 
non, and  was  called  after  one  Lampos,  a Tarrhaean ; 
the  interpretation  of  which  seems  to  be  that  it  was 
a colony  of  Tarrha. 

When  Lyctus  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Cnossians, 
its  citizens  found  refuge  with  the  people  of  Lappa 
(Polyb.  iv.  53).  After  the  submission  of  Cydonia, 
Cnossus,  Lyctus,  and  Eleutherna,  to  the  arms  of  Me- 
tellus,  the  Romans  advanced  against  Lappa,  which 
was  taken  by  storm,  and  appears  to  have  been  almost’ 
entirely  destroyed.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  1.)  Augus- 
tus, in  consideration  of  the  aid  rendered  to  him  by 
the  Lappiieans  in  his  struggle  with  M.  Antouius 
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bestowed  on  them  their  freedom,  and  also  restored 
their  city.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  2.)  When  Christianity 
was  established.  Lappa  became  an  episcopal  see  ; 
the  name  of  its  bishop  is  recorded  as  present  at  the 
Synod  of  Ephesus,  a.d.  431,  and  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  a.  d.  451,  as  well  as  on  many  other  sub- 
cequent  occasions.  (Cornelius,  Crela  Sacra,  vol.  i. 
pp.  251,  252.) 

Lappa  was  32  IM.P.  from  Eleuthema  and  9 M.P. 
from  Cisamus,  the  port  of  Aptera  (^Peut.  Tab.')-,  dis- 
tances which  agree  very  well  with  Polls,  the  modem 
representative  of  this  famous  city,  where  Mr.  Pashley 
(Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  83)  found  considerable  remains  of 
a massive  brick  edifice,  with  buttresses  1 5 feet  wide 
and  of  9 feet  projection  ; a circular  building,  60  feet 
diameter,  with  niches  round  it  1 1 feet  wide  ; a cistern, 
76  ft.  by  20  ft. ; a Roman  brick  building,  and  several 
tombs  cut  in  the  rock.  (Comp.  Mus.  Class.  Antiq 
vol.  ii.  p.  293.)  One  of  the  inscriptions  relating  to  this 
city  mentions  a certain  Marcus  Aurelius  Clesippus, 
in  whose  honour  the  Lappaeans  erected  a statue. 
(Grater,  p.  1091;  Chishull,  Asiat.  122; 

Mabillon,  Mtis.Iial.  p.  33;  Bockh,  Coiy.  Inscr.  Gr. 
vol.  ii.  p.  428.) 

The  head  of  its  benefactor  Augustus  is  exhibited 
on  the  coins  of  Lappa  : one  has  the  epigraph,  ©EH 
KAI2API  SEBASTH;  others  of  Domitian  and 
Commodus  are  found.  (Hardouin,  Num.  Antiq. 
pp.  93,  94  ; Mionnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  286  ; Supplem.  vol. 
iv.  p.  326  ; Rasche,  vol.  ii.  pi.  ii.  p.  1493.)  On  the 
autonomous  coins  of  Lappa,  from  which  Spanheim 
supposed  the  city  to  have  possessed  the  right  of 
asylum, like  the  Grecian  cities  enumerated  in  Tacitus, 
see  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  315.  The  maritime  symbols 
on  the  coins  of  Lappa  are  accounted  for  by  the  ex- 
tension of  its  territory  to  both  shores,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  the  port  of  Phoenix.  [E.  B.  J.] 

LAPURDUM,  in  Gallia.  This  place  is  only  men- 
tioned in  the  Notitia  of  the  Empire,  which  fixes  it 
in  Novempopulana;  but  there  is  neither  any  historical 
notice  nor  any  Itinerary  measurement  to  determine 
its  position.  D’Anville,  who  assumes  it  to  be  re- 
presented by  Bayonne,  on  the  river  Adour,  says  that 
the  name  of  Bayonne  succeeded  to  that  of  Lapurdum, 
and  the  country  contained  between  the  Adour  and 
the  Bidasoa  has  retained  the  name  of  Labourd. 
It  is  said  that  the  bishopric  of  Bayorme  is  not  men- 
tioned before  the  tenth  century.  The  name  Bayonne 
is  Basque,  and  means  “ port.”  It  seems  probable 
that  Lapurduin  may  have  been  on  the  site  of  Bayonne; 
but  it  is  not  certain.  [G.  L.] 

LAR  FLUVIUS.  [Canis  Flumen.] 

I LARANDA  (ra  AdparSa : Eth.  Aapavbevs,  f. 

Aapavdis  ; Lartnda  or  Karaman),  one  of  the  most 
I important  towns  of  Lycaonia,  400  stadia  to  the 
j south-east  of  Iconium.  Strabo  (xii.  p.  569)  states 
that  the  town  belonged  to  Antipater  of  Derbe,  which 
I shows  that  for  a time  it  was  governed  by  native 
princes.  Respecting  its  history  in  antiquity  scarcely 
I anything  is  known  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  taken 
by  storm,  and  destroyed  by  Perdiccas  (Diod.  x^^ii. 
22)  ; that  it  w'as  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  fertility  of  its  neighbourhood  became 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Isaurian  pii-ates.  (Amm. 
Marc.  xiv.  2 ; comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Ptol.  v.  6. 

I §17;  Ilierocl.  p.  675  ; Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  19.) 
I Suidas  (s.  v.)  says  that  Laranda  was  the  birthplace 
of  Nestor,  an  epic,  poet,  and  father  of  Pisander,  a 
poet  of  still  greater  celebrity;  but  when  he  calls  the 
former  AapavSehs  e/c  Avulas,  he  probably  mistook 
Lycia  for  Lycaonia.  Leake  (As.  Min,  p.  100) 
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states  that  he  found  no  Greek  remains  at  Laranda 
nor  are  there  any  coins  belonging  to  the  place.  The 
ancient  name,  Larenda,  is  still  in  common  use 
among  the  Christians,  and  is  even  retained  in  the 
firmans  of  the  Porte  ; but  its  more  general  name, 
Karaman,  is  derived  from  a Turkish  chief  of  the 
same  name ; for  it  was  at  one  time  the  capital  of  a 
Turkish  kingdom,  which  lasted  from  the  time  of  the 
partition  of  the  dominion  of  the  Seljukian  monarchs 
of  Iconium  until  1486,  when  it  was  conquered  by 
the  emperor  Bayazid  II.  At  present  the  town  is 
but  a poor  place,  with  some  manufactures  of  coarse 
cotton  and  woollen  stuffs.  Respecting  a town  in 
Cappadocia,  called  by  some  Laranda,  see  the  article 
Leandis.  [L.  S,] 

LARES  (Sail.  Jug.  90,  where  Laris  is  the  acc. 
pi. : Adp7]s,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 28  : the  abl.  form  I.a- 
RiBus  is  given,  not  only,  as  is  so  usual,  in  the  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  26,  and  the  Tab.  Pent.,  but  also  by  Au- 
gustine, adv.  Donat,  vi.  20  ; and  that  this  ablative 
was  used  for  the  nominative,  as  is  common  in  the 
Romance  languages,  is  shown  by  the  Greek  form 
Adpi€os,  Procop.  B.  V.  ii.  23,  whence  came  at  once 
the  modern  name,  Larbuss  or  Lorbus).  An  important 
city  of  Numidia,  mentioned  in  the  Jugurthine  War 
as  the  place  chosen  by  Marius  for  his  stores  and 
military  chest.  (Sail.  Jug.  1.  c.)  Under  the  Romans 
it  became  a colony,  and  belonged  to  the  province  of 
Africa  and  the  district  of  Byzacena.  Ptolemy  places 
it  much  too  far  west.  It  lay  to  the  E.  of  the 
Bagradas,  on  the  road  from  Carthage  to  Theveste, 
63  M.  P.  from  the  latter.  In  the  later  period  of 
the  Empire  it  had  decayed.  (Pellissier,  Exploration 
Scientijique  de  VAlgdrie,  vol.  vi.  p.  375.)  [P.  S.] 
LARGA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Anton.  Itin. 
between  the  two  known  positions  of  Epamanduodurum 
(Mandeure')  and  Mons  Brisiacus  ( Vieux  Brisach). 
The  distance  from  Epamanduodurum  to  Larga  is 
24  M.  P.  in  the  Itin.,  and  in  the  Table  16  Gallic 
leagues,  which  is  the  same  thing.  Larga  is  Largitzen, 
on  or  near  the  Largues,  in  the  French  department  of 
Haut  Rhin  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Altkirch. 
[Epamanduodurum.]  [G.  L.] 

LA'RICA  (Aapiitri,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §§  4,  62),  a rich 
commercial  district  on  the  extreme  of  India,  described 
by  Ptolemy  as  being  between  Syrastrene  and  Ariaoa, 
and  having  for  its  chief  town  Barygaza  (Beroacli), 
the  emporium  of  all  the  surrounding  country.  It 
must,  therefore,  have  comprehended  considerable 
part  of  Guzerat,  and  some  of  the  main  land  of  India, 
between  the  gulf  of  Barygaza  and  the  Namadus  or 
Nerbudda.  Ptolemy  considered  Larice  to  have  been 
part  of  Indo-Scythia  (vii.  1.  § 62),  the  Scythian 
tribes  having  in  his  day  reached  the  sea  coast  in 
that  part  of  India.  [V.] 

LARl'NUM  (Aapjvov,  Ptol. ; Adpn/a,  Steph.  B. : 
Eth.  Aapivaios,  Steph.  B. ; but  Aapiudris,  Pol. ; Lari- 
nas, -atis  : Larina  Vecchio'),  a considerable  city  in 
the  northern  part  of  Apulia,  situated  about  14  miles 
from  the  sea,  a little  to  the  S.  of  the  river  Tifernus. 
There  is  much  discrepancy  among  ancient  authori- 
ties, as  to  whether  Larinum  with  its  territory,  ex- 
tending from  the  river  Frento  to  the  Tifernus, 
belonged  properly  to  Apulia  or  to  the  land  of  the 
Frentani.  Ptolemy  distinctly  assigns  it  to  the  latter 
people ; and  Pliny  also,  in  one  passage,  speaks  of  the 
“ Larinates  cognomine  Frentani  but  at  the  same 
time  he  distinctly  places  Larinum  in  Apulia,  and 
not  in  the  “ regio  Frentana,”  which,  according  to 
him,  begins  only  from  the  Tifernus.  Mela  takes  the 
same  view,  while  Strabo,  strangely  enough,  omits  all 
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mention  of  Larinum.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 65;  Plin.  iii. 
11.  s.  16;  Mel.  ii.  4.  § 6.)  Caesar,  on  the  other 
hand,  distinguishes  the  territory  of  Larinum  both 
from  that  of  the  Frentani  and  from  Apulia  (“  per 
fines  Marrucinorum,  Frentanorum,  Larinatium,  in 
Apuliam  pervenit,”  B.  C.  i.  23).  Livy  uses  almost 
exactly  the  same  expressions  (xxvii.  43) ; and  this 
appears  to  be  the  real  solution,  or  rather  the  origin 
of  the  difficulty,  that  the  Lari  nates  long  formed  an 
independent  community,  possessing  a territory  of 
considerable  extent,  which  was  afterwards  regarded 
by  the  geographers  as  connected  with  that  of  their 
northern  or  southern  neighbours,  according  to  their 
own  judgment.  It  was  included  by  Augustus  in 
the  Second  Region  of  Italy,  of  which  he  made  the 
Tifernus  the  boundary,  and  thus  came  to  be  natu- 
rally considered  as  an  appurtenance  of  Apulia:  but 
the  boundary  would  seem  to  have  been  subsequently 
changed,  for  the  Liber  Coloniarum  includes  Larinum 
among  the  “ Civitates  Regionis  Samnii,”  to  which  the 
Frentani  also  were  attached.  (^Lib.  Cohn.  p.  260.) 

Of  the  early  history  of  Larinum  we  have  scarcely 
any  information.  Its  name  is  not  even  once  men- 
tioned during  the  long  continued  wars  of  the  Romans 
and  Samnites,  in  which  the  neighbouring  Luceria 
figures  so  conspicuously.  Hence  we  may  probably 
infer  that  it  was  at  this  period  on  friendly  terms 
with  Rome,  and  was  one  of  those  Italian  states 
that  passed  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  fiom 
the  condition  of  allies  into  that  of  dependents, 
and  ultimately  subjects  of  Rome.  During  the 
Second  Punic  War,  on  the  other  hand,  the  territory 
of  Larinum  became  repeatedly  the  scene  of  operations 
of  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian  armies.  Thus  in 
B.c.  217  it  was  at  Gerunium,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Larinum,  that  Hannibal  took  up 
his  winter-quarters,  while  Fabius  established  his 
camp  at  Calela  to  watch  him ; and  it  was  here  that 
the  engagement  took  place  in  which  the  rashness  of 
!Minucius  had  so  nearly  involved  the  Roman  army 
in  defeat.  (Pol.  iii.  101;  Liv.  xxii.  18,  24,  &c.) 
Again,  in  B,  c.  207,  it  was  on  the  borders  of  the 
same  territory  that  Hannibal’s  army  was  attacked 
on  its  march  by  the  praetor  Hostilius,  and  suffered 
severe  loss  (Liv.  xxvii.  40)  ; and  shortly  after  it 
is  again  mentioned  as  being  traversed  by  the  consul 
Claudius  on  his  memorable  march  to  the  Me- 
taurus.  (^Ibid.  43  ; Sil.  Ital.  xv.  565.)  In  the 
Social  War  it  appears  that  the  Larinates  must  have 
joined  with  the  Frentani  in  taking  up  arms  against 
Rome,  as  their  territoiy  was  ravaged  in  B.  c.  89  by 
the  praetor  C.  Cosconius,  after  his  victory  over  Tre- 
batius  near  Canusium.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  52.) 
During  the  civil  wars  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  the 
territory  of  Larinum  was  traversed  by  the  former 
general  on  his  advance  to  Brundusium  (Caes.  B.  C. 
i.  23).  Pompey  seems  to  have  at  one  time  made  it 
his  head-quarters  in  Apulia,  but  abandoned  it  on 
learning  the  disaster  of  Domitius  at  Corfinium. 
(Cic.  ad  Ait.  vii.  12,  13.  b.) 

From  the  repeated  mention  during  these  military 
operations  of  the  territory  of  Larinum,  while  none 
occurs  of  the  city  itself,  it  would  appear  that  the 
latter  could  not  have  been  situated  on  the  high  road, 
which  probably  passed  through  the  plain  below  it. 
But  it  is  evident  from  the  oration  of  Cicero  in  de- 
fence of  A.  Cluentius,  who  was  a native  of  Larinum, 
that  it  was  in  his  day  a flourishing  and  considerable 
municipal  town,  with  its  local  magistrates,  senate, 
public  archives,  forum,  and  all  the  other  appurte- 
nances of  municipal  government.  (Cic.  pro  Cluent. 
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5,  8,  13,  15,  &c.)  We  learn  from  the  Liber  Co- 
loniarum that  it  received  a colony  under  Caesar 
{Lege  Julia,  Lib.  Colon,  p.  260):  but  it  appears 
from  inscriptions  that  it  continued  to  retain  its  mu- 
nicipal rank  under  the  Roman  Empire.  (Orell. 
Inscr.  142  ; Mommsen,  Inscr.  Regn.  Neap.  pp. 
272,  273.)  The  existing  remains  sufficiently  prove 
that  it  must  have  been  a large  and  populous  town: 
but  no  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history  after  the 
close  of  the  Roman  Republic.  Its  name  is  found  in 
the  Itineraries  in  the  fourth  century  {Itin.  Ant. 
p.  314,  where  it  is  corruptly  written  Arenio;  Tab. 
Pent.')  ; and  tliere  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
ever  ceased  to  exist,  as  we  find  it  already  noticed 
as  an  episcopal  see  in  the  seventh  century.  In 
A.  D.  842  it  was  ravaged  by  the  Saracens,  and  it 
was  in  consequence  of  this  calamity  that  the  in- 
habitants appear  to  have  abandoned  the  ancient 
site,  and  founded  the  modern  city  of  Larino,  a little 
less  than  a mile  to  the  W.  of  the  ancient  one.  The 
ruins  of  the  latter,  now  called  Larino  Fecchio,  oc- 
cupy a considerable  space  on  the  summit  of  a hill 
called  Monterone,  about  three  miles  S.  of  the  Bi- 
fei'iw  (Tifernus):  there  remain  some  portions  of  the 
ancient  walls,  as  well  as  of  one  of  the  gates;  the 
ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  of  considerable  extent,  and 
those  of  a building,  commonly  called  II  Palazzo, 
which  appears  to  have  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  adjoining  the  ancient  forum,  and  may  probably 
have_  been  the  Curia  or  senate  -house.  (Tria,  Me- 
morie  di  Larino,  i.  10.) 

The  territory  of  Larinum  seems  to  have  originally 
extended  from  the  river  Tifernus  to  the  Frento 
(Fortore),  and  to  have  included  the  whole  tract 
between  those  rivers  to  the  sea.  The  town  of  Cli- 
ternia,  which  was  situated  within  these  limits,  is 
expressly  called  by  Pliny  a dependency  of  Larinum 
(“Larinatum  Cliternia,”  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16);  and 
Teanum,  which  is  placed  by  him  to  the  N.  of  the 
Frento,^  was  certainly  situated  on  its  right  bank. 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  municipal  territory  of 
Larinum  under  the  Roman  government  still  com- 
prised the  whole  tract  between  the  two  rivers.  The 
Tabula  places  Larinum  eighteen  miles  from  Teanum 
in  Apulia,  and  this  distance  is  confirmed  by  an  ex- 
press statement  of  Cicero.  (Tab.  Pent.;  Cic.  pro 
Cluent.  9.) 

There  exist  numerous  coins  of  Larinum,  with  the 
inscription  ladinod  in  Roman  letters.  From  this 
last  circumstance  they  cannot  be  referred  to  a very 
early  period,  and  are  certainly  not  older  than  the 
Roman  conquest.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p,  107;  Momm- 
sen, Rom.  Milnzwesen,  p.  335.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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LARISSA  (Adpiaa-a,  but  on  coins  and  inscr  Aa- 
picra  or  Adpeiaa:  Eth.  Aapiaadlos,  Aaptaaioi),  a 
name  common  to  many  Pelasgic  towns,  and  probably 
a Pelasgic  word  signifying  city.  (Comp.  Strab.  xiii. 
p.  620;  Dionys.  i.  21 ; Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i. 
note  60.)  Hence  in  mythology  Larissa  is  repre- 
sented as  the  daughter  of  Pelasgus  (Pans.  ii.  24 
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§ 1),  or  of  Piasus,  a Pelasgian  prince.  (Strab.  xiv. 

p.621.) 

1.  An  important  town  of  Thessaly,  the  capital  of 
the  district  Pelasgiotis,  was  situated  in  a fertile 
plain  upon  a gently  rising  ground,  on  the  right  or 
south  bank  of  the  Peneius.  It  had  a strongly  forti- 
fied citadel.  (Diod.  xv.  61.)  Larissa  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Homer.  Some  commentators,  however, 
suppose  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Pelasgic  Argos  of 
Homer  (/?.  ii.  681),  but  the  latter  was  the  name  of 
a district  rather  than  of  a town.  Others,  with  more 
probability,  identify  it  with  the  Argissa  of  the  poet. 
(/Z.  ii.  738.)  [See  Vol.  I.  p.  209.]  Its  foundation 
was  ascribed  to  Acrisius.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.')  The  plain 
of  Larissa  was  fonnerly  inhabited  by  the  Perrhaebi, 
who  were  partly  expelled  by  the  Larissaeans,  and 
partly  reduced  to  subjection.  They  continued  sub- 
ject to  Larissa,  till  Philip  made  himself  master  of 
Thessaly.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  440.)  The  constitution  of 
Larissa  was  democratical  (Aristot.  Pol.  v.  6),  and 
this  was  probably  one  reason  why  the  Larissaeans 
were  allies  of  the  Athenians  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian War.  (Thuc.  ii.  22.)  During  the  Roman 
wars  in  Greece,  Larissa  is  frequently  mentioned  as  a 
place  of  importance.  It  was  here  that  Philip,  the 
son  of  Demetrius,  kept  all  his  royal  papers  during 
his  campaign  against  Flamininus  in  Greece;  but  after 
the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  in  b.  c.  197,  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  Larissa  to  the  Romans,  having 
})reviously  destroyed  these  documents.  (Polyb.  xviii. 
16.)  It  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans  when 
Aiitiochus  crossed  over  into  Greece,  B.  c.  191,  and 
this  king  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  upon  the  town. 
(Liv.  xxxvi.  10.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo  Larissa 
continued  to  be  a flourishing  town  (ix.  p.  430).  It 
is  mentioned  by  Hierocles  in  the  sixth  century  as  the 
first  town  in  Thessaly  (p.  642,  ed.  Wessel.).  It  is 
still  a considerable  place,  the  residence  of  an  arch- 
bishop and  a pasha,  and  containing  30,000  inhabit- 
ants. It  continues  to  bear  its  ancient  name,  though 
the  Turks  call  it  Yenisheher,  which  is  its  official 
appellation.  Its  circumference  is  less  than  three 
miles.  Like  other  towns  in  Greece,  which  have  been 
continually  inhabited,  it  presents  few  remains  of  Hel- 
lenic times.  They  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Turkish 
cemeteries,  consisting  of  plain  quadrangular  stones, 
fragments  of  columns,  mostly  fluted,  and  a great 
number  of  ancient  cippi  and  sepulchral  stelae,  which 
now  serve  for  Turkish  tombstones.  (Leaks,  North- 
ern Greece^  vpl.  i.  p.  439,  seq.) 
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2.  Larissa  Cremaste  (^  Kpe/iourr^  Adpta-a-a), 
a town  of  Thessaly  of  less  importance  than  the  pre- 
ceding one,  was  situated  in  the  district  of  Phthiotis, 
at  the  distance  of  20  stadia  from  the  Maliac  gulf, 
upon  a height  advancing  in  front  of  Mount  Othrys. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  435.)  It  occupied  the  side  of  the  hill, 
and  was  hence  surnamed  Cremaste,  as  hanging  on 
the  side  of  Mt.  Othrys,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
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more  celebrated  Larissa,  situated  in  a plain.  Strabo 
also  describes  it  as  well  watered  and  producing  vines 
(ix.  p.  440).  The  same  writer  adds  that  it  was  sur- 
named Pelasgia  as  well  as  Cremaste  (/.  c.).  From 
its  being  situated  in  the  dominions  of  Achilles,  some 
writers  suppose  that  the  Roman  poets  give  this  hero 
the  surname  of  Larissaeus,  but  this  epithet  is  per- 
haps used  generally  for  Thessalian.  Larissa  Cre- 
maste was  occupied  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  b.  c. 
302,  when  he  was  at  war  with  Cassander.  (Diod.  xx. 
110.)  It  w'as  taken  by  Apustius  in  the  first  war 
between  the  Romans  and  Philip,  b c.  200  (Liv. 
xxxi.  46),  and  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  war  with  Perseus,  b.  c.  171.  (Liv.  xlii. 
56,  57.)  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  situated 
upon  a steep  hill,  in  the  valley  of  Gardhiki,  at  a di- 
rect distance  of  five  or  six  miles  from  Khamdko. 
The  walls  are  very  conspicuous  on  the  western  side 
of  the  hill,  where  several  courses  of  masonry  remain. 
Gell  says  that  there  are  the  fragments  of  a Doric 
temple  upon  the  acropolis,  but  of  these  Leake  makes 
no  mention.  (Gell,  Itinerary  of  Greece,  p.  252 ; 
Dodwell,  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  81;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  347.) 

3.  The  citadel  of  Argos.  [Vol.  I.  p.  202.] 

LARISSA  (^Adpiaoct^.  1.  A town  in  the  territory 
of  Ephesus,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Caystrus, 
which  there  flows  through  a most  fertile  district, 
producing  an  excellent  kind  of  wine.  It  was  situated 
at  a distance  of  180  stadia  from  Ephesus,  and  30 
from  Tralles.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  440,  xiii.  p.  620.)  In 
Strabo’s  time  it  had  sunk  to  the  rank  of  a village, 
but  it  was  said  once  to  have  been  a tt6\is,  with  a 
temple  of  Apollo.  Cramer  (As.  Min.  i.  p.  558) 
conjectures  that  its  site  may  correspond  to  the 
modem  Tirieh. 

2.  A place  on  the  coast  of  Troas,  about  70  stadia 
south  of  Alexandria  Troas,  and  north  of  Hamaxitus. 
It  was  supposed  that  this  Larissa  w^as  the  one  men- 
tioned by  Homer  (//.  ii.  841),  but  Strabo  (xiii. 
p.  620)  controverts  this  opinion,  because  it  is  not 
far  enough  from  Troy.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 
The  town  is  mentioned  as  still  existing  by  Thu 
cydides  (viii.  101)  and  Xenophon  (Jlellen.  iii  1. 
§ 13  ; comp.  Scylax,  p.  36  ; Strab.  ix.  p.  440, 
xiii.  p.  604).  Athenaeus  (ii.  p.  43)  mentions  some 
hot  springs  near  Larissa  in  Troas,  which  are  still 
known  to  exist  a little  above  the  site  of  Alexandria 
Troas.  ( Voyage  Pittoresque,  vol.  ii.  p.  438.) 

3.  Larissa,  surnamed  Phriconis,  a Pelasgiar 

town’  in  Aeolis,  but  subsequently  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Aeolians,  who  constituted  it  one  of  the 
towns  of  their  confederacy.  It  was  situated  near 
the  coast,  about  70  stadia  to  the  south-east  of 
Cyme  Trepl  t)]v  Kv/xrjv,  Strab.  xiii.  p.  621 ; 
Herod,  i.  149).  Strabo,  apparently  for  good  reasons, 
considers  this  to  be  the  Larissa  mentioned  in  the 
Ijliad  (ii.  840).  Xenophon  (^Ilellen.  iii.  1.  § 7, 
comp.  Cyrop.  vii.  1.  § 45)  distinguishes  this  town 
from  others  of  the  same  name  by  the  epithet  of 
“ the  Egyptian,”  because  the  elder  Cyrus  had  esta- 
blished there  a colony  of  Egyptian  soldiers.  From 
the  same  historian  we  must  infer  that  Larissa  was 
a place  of  considerable  strength,  as  it  was  besieged 
in  vain  by  Thimbrom  ; but  in  Strabo’s  time  the 
place  was  deserted.  (Comp.  Plin.  v.  32  ; Veil.  Pat. 
i.  4 ; Vit.  Horn.  c.  11;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Ptol.  v.  2. 
§5.)  [L.S.] 

LARISSA  (Adptaaa,  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4.  § 7),  a 
town  of  Assyria,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  observed  by  Xenophon  on  the 
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retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks.  It  appears  to 
have  been  situated  a little  to  the  north  of  the  junction 
of  the  Lycus  (Zd6)  and  the  Tigris.  Xenophon 
describes  it  as  a deserted  city,  formerly  built  by  the 
Medes,  with  a wall  25  feet  broad,  and  100  high, 
and  extending  in  circumference  two  parasangs.  The 
wall  itself  was  constructed  of  bricks,  but  had  a 
foundation  of  stone,  20  feet  in  height  (probably  a 
casing  in  stone  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  bricks). 
He  adds,  that  when  the  Persians  conquered  the 
Medes,  they  were  not  at  first  able  to  take  this  city, 
but  at  last  captured  it,  during  a dense  fog.  Adjoin- 
ing the  town  was  a pyramid  of  stone,  one  plethron 
broad,  and  two  plethra  in  height.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  this  was  the  site  of  the  city  of  Resen, 
mentioned  in  Genesis  (x.  12)  ; and  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  these  ruins  represent  those  of 
Nimrud,  now  so  well  known  by  the  excavations 
which  Mr.  Layard  has  conducted.  [V.] 

LARISSA  (Adpiacra),  a city  of  Syria,  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  district  of  Cassiotis,  in  which  An- 
tioch was  situated  (v.  15.  § 16),  but  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  place  of  the  same  name  which, 
according  to  Strabo,  was  reckoned  to  Apamia  (xvi. 
p.  572),  and  which  is  placed  in  the  Itineraiy 
of  Antoninus  16  M.  P.  from  Apamia,  on  the  road 
to  Emesa.  D’Anville  identifies  it  with  the  mo- 
dern Kalaat  Shyzar,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Orontes,  between  Hamah  and  Kalaat  el-Medyk 
or  Apamia.  [G.  W.] 

LARISSUS  or  LARISUS,  a river  of  Achaia. 
[Vol.  I.  p.  14,  a.] 

LA'RIUS  LAC  US  Adpios  \l/xur}:  Lago  di 

Como),  one  of  the  largest  of  the  great  lakes  of 
Northern  Italy,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and 
formed  by  the  river  Addoa.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  192  ; 
Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23.)  It  is  of  a peculiar  form,  long 
and  narrow,  but  divided  in  its  southern  portion  into 
two  great  arms  or  branches,  forming  a kind  of  fork. 
The  SW.  of  these,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is 
situated  the  city  of  Como,  has  no  natural  outlet ; 
the  Addua,  which  carries  off  the  superfluous  waters 
of  the  lake,  flowing  from  its  SE.  extremity,  where 
stands  the  modern  town  of  Lecco.  Virgil,  where  he 
is  speaking  of  the  great  lakes  of  Northern  Italy, 
gives  to  the  Lari  us  the  epithet  of  “ inaximus  ” 
{Georg,  ii.  159);  and  Servius,  in  his  note  on  the 
passage,  tells  us  that,  according  to  Cato,  it  was 
60  miles  long.  This  estimate,  though  greatly 
overrated,  seems  to  have  acquired  a sort  of  tra- 
ditionary authority:  it  is  repeated  by  Cassio^orus 
(Far.  Ep.  xi.  14),  and  even  in  the  Itinerary  of 
Antoninus  (p.  278),  and  is  at  the  present  day 
still  a prevalent  notion  among  the  boatmen  on  the 
lake.  The  real  distance  from  Como  to  the  head  of 
the  lake  does  not  exceed  27  Italian,  or  34  Roman 
miles,  to  which  five  or  six  more  may  be  added  for 
the  distance  by  water  to  Riva,  the  Logo  di  Riva 
being  often  regarded  as  only  a portion  of  the  larger 
lake.  Strabo,  therefore,  is  not  far  from  the  truth  in 
estimating  the  Larius  as  300  stadia  (37g  Roman 
miles)  in  length,  and  30  in  breadth.  (Strab.  iv. 
p.  209.)  But  it  is  only  in  a few  places  that  it  at- 
tains this  width;  and,  owing  to  its  inferior  breadth, 
it  is  really  much  smaller  than  the  Benacus  (Lago 
di  Garda)  or  Verbanus  (Lago  Maggiore).  Its 
waters  are  of  great  depth,  and  sun’ounded  on  all 
sides  by  high  mountains,  rising  in  many  places 
very  abruptly  from  the  shore : notwithstanding  which 
their  lower  slopes  were  clothed  in  ancient  times,  as 
they  still  are  at  the  present  day,  with  rich  groves 
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of  olives,  and  afforded  space  for  numerous  villas. 
Among  these  the  most  celebrated  are  those  of  the 
younger  Pliny,  who  was  himself  a native  of  Comum, 
and  whose  paternal  estate  was  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake,  of  which  last  he  always  speaks  with 
affection  as  “ Larius  noster.”  (Ep.  ii.  8,  vi.  24, 
vii.  11.)  But,  besides  this,  he  had  two  villas  of  a 
more  ornamental  character,  of  which  he  gives  some 
account  in  Ins  letters  (Ep.  ix.  7):  the  one  situated 
on  a lofty  promontory  projecting  out  into  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  over  which  it  commanded  a very  exten- 
sive prospect,  the  other  close  to  the  water’s  edge. 
The  description  of  the  former  would  suit  well  with 
the  site  of  the  modem  Villa  Serbelloni  near  Bellaggio; 
but  there  are  not  sufficient  grounds  upon  which  to 
identify  it.  The  name  of  Villa  Pliniana  is  given  at 
the  present  day  to  a villa  about  a mile  beyond  the 
village  of  Torno  (on  the  right  side  of  the  lake  going 
from  Como),  where  there  is  a remarkable  intermit- 
ting spring,  which  is  also  described  by  Pliny  (Ep. 
iv.  30)  ; but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
was  the  site  of  either  of  his  villas.  Claudian  briefly 
characterises  the  sceneiy  of  the  Larius  Lacus  in  a 
few  lines  (B.  Get.  319 — 322);  and  Cassiodorus  gives 
an  elaborate,  but  very  accurate,  description  of  its 
beauties.  The  immediate  banks  of  the  lake  were 
adorned  with  villas  or  palaces  (praetoria),  above 
which  spread,  as  it  were,  a girdle  of  olive  woods  ; 
over  these  again  were  vineyards,  climbing  up  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  the  bare  and  rocky  summits 
of  which  rose  above  the  thick  chesnut-woods  that 
encircled  them.  Streams  of  water  fell  into  the  lake 
on  all  sides,  in  cascades  of  snowy  whiteness.  (Cas- 
siod.  Far.  xi.  14.)  It  would  be  difficult  to  de- 
scribe more  correctly  the  present  aspect  of  the  Lake 
of  Como,  the  beautiful  scenery  of  which  is  the 
theme  of  admiration  of  all  modern  travellers. 

Cassiodorus  repeats  the  tale  told  by  the  elder 
Pliny,  that  the  course  of  the  Addua  could  be  traced 
throughout  the  length  of  the  lake,  with  which  it  did 
not  mix  its  waters.  (Plin.  ii.  lOo.  ».  106;  Cassiod. 
1.  c.)  The  same  fable  is  told  of  the  Lacus  Leman- 
nus,  or  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  of  many  other  lakes 
formed  in  a similar  manner  by  the  stagnation  of  a 
large  river,  which  enters  them  at  one  end  and  flows 
out  at  the  other.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  have  no 
trace  of  an  ancient  town  as  existing  on  the  site  of 
the  modern  Lecco,  where  the  Addua  issues  from  the 
lake.  We  learn,  from  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus 
(p.  278),  that  the  usual  course  in  proceeding  from 
Cm-ia  over  the  Rliaetian  Alps  to  Mediolanum,  was 
to  take  boat  at  the  head  of  the  lake  and  proceed  by 
water  to  Comum.  This  was  the  route  by  which 
Stilicho  is  represented  by  Claudian  as  proceeding 
across  the  Alps  (B.  Get.  1.  c.)  ; and  Cassiodorus 
speaks  of  Comum  as  a place  of  gieat  traffic  of  tra- 
vellers (1.  c.)  In  the  latter  ages  of  the  Roman 
empire,  a fleet  was  maintained  upon  the  lake,  the 
head-quarters  of  which  were  at  Comum.  (A"ot. 
Dign.  ii.  p.  118.) 

The  name  of  Lacus  Larius  seems  to  have  been 
early  supei'seded  in  common  usage  by  that  of  Lacus 
CoMACiNUS,  which  is  already  found  in  the  Itinerary, 
as  well  as  in  Paulus  Diaconus,  although  the  latter 
author  uses  also  the  more  classical  appellation. 
(^Itin.  Ant.  1.  c.;  P.  Diac.  Hist.  v.  38,  39.)  [E.H.B.] 

LARIX  or  LAKICE,  a place  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  Noricum,  at  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps, 
and  on  the  road  from  Aquileia  to  Lauriacum.  'I  he 
town  seems  to  have  owed  its  name  to  the  forests  of 
larch  trees  which  abound  in  that  district,  and  its  site 
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must  be  looked  for  between  Idria  and  Kramhurg,  in 
lllyricuin.  (It.  Ant.  p.  276;  comp.  Muchar,  No7’i- 
cum,  p.  247.)  [L.  S.] 

LARNUM  (Tordera),  a small  coast  river  in  the 
territory  of  the  Laeetani,  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  falling  into  the  sea  between  Iluro  and 
Blanda.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  It  has  been  inferred 
that  there  was  a town  of  the  same  name  on  the 
river,  from  Pliny’s  mention  of  the  Laknenses  in 
the  conventus  of  Caesaraugusta : but  it  is  plain 
that  the  Laeetani  belonged  to  the  conventus  of 
Tarraco.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  456,  assigns  these 
Larnenses  to  the  Arevacae.)  [P.S.] 

LARTOLAEAETAE.  [Laeetani.] 

LARYMNA  (Adpu/xva),  the  name  of  two  towns 
in  Boeotia,  on  the  river  Cephissus,  distinguished  as 
Upper  and  Lower  Larymna.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  405, 
406.)  Strabo  relates  that  the  Cephissus  emerged 
from  its  subterranean  channel  at  the  Upper  Larymna, 
and  joined  the  sea  at  the  Lower  Larymna  ; and  that 
Upper  Larymna  had  belonged  to  Phocis  until  it  was 
annexed  to  the  Lower  or  Boeotian  Larymna  by  the 
Romans.  Upper  Larymna  belonged  originally  to  the 
Opuntian  Locris,  and  Lycophron  mentions  it  as  one 
of  the  towns  of  Ajax  Oi'leus.  (Lycophr.  1146.) 
Pausanias  also  states,  that  it  was  originally  Locrian ; 
and  he  adds,  that  it  voluntarily  joined  the  Boeotians 
on  the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  Thebans.  (Pa us. 
ix.  23.  § 7.)  This,  however,  probably  did  not  take 
place  in  the  time  of  Epaminondas,  as  Scylax,  who 
lived  subsequently,  still  calls  it  a Locrian  town 
(p.  23).  Ulrichs  conjectures  that  it  joined  the 
Boeotian  league  after  Thebes  had  been  rebuilt  by 
Cassander.  In  b.  c.  230,  Larymna  is  described  as 
a Boeotian  town  (Polyb.  xx.  5,  where  Adpufivav 
should  be  read  instead  of  AaSpvuav);  and  in  the 
time  of  Sulla  it  is  again  spoken  of  as  a Boeotian 
town. 

We  may  conclude  from  the  preceding  statements 
that  the  more  ancient  town  was  the  Locrian  La- 
rymna, situated  at  a spot,  called  Anchoe  by  Strabo, 
where  the  Cephissus  emerged  from  its  subterranean 
channel.  At  the  distance  of  a mile  and  a half 
Larymna  had  a port  upon  the  coast,  which  gra- 
dually rose  into  importance,  especially  from  the  time 
when  Larymna  joined  the  Boeotian  League,  as  its 
port  then  became  the  most  convenient  communication 
! with  the  eastern  sea  for  Lebadeia,  Chaeroneia,  Or- 
; chomenos,  Copae,  and  other  Boeotian  towns.  The 
port-town  w'as  called,  from  its  position.  Lower 
Larymna,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Upper  city. 
The  former  may  also  have  been  called  more  espe- 
cially the  Boeotian  Larymna,  as  it  became  the  sea- 
port of  so  many  Boeotian  towns.  Upper  Larymna, 
though  it  had  joined  the  Boeotian  League,  continued 
to  be  frequently  called  the  Locrian,  on  account  of  its 
ancient  connection  with  Locris.  Wlien  the  Romans 
united  Upper  Larymna  to  Lower  Larymna,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  fomer  place  were  probably  trans- 
ferred to  the  latter ; and  Upper  Larymna  was 
henceforth  abandoned.  This  accounts  for  Pausanias 
mentioning  only  one  Larymna,  which  must  have 
been  the  Lower  city ; for  if  he  had  visited  Upper 
Larymna,  he  could  hardly  have  failed  to  mention 
the  emissary  of  the  Cephissus  at  this  spot.  More- 
over, the  ruins  at  Lower  Larymna  show  that  it  be- 
came a place  of  much  more  importance  than  Upper 
Larymna.  These  ruins,  which  are  called  Kastri, 
like  those  of  Delphi,  are  situated  on  the  shore  of  the 
of  Larmes,  on  a level  covered  with  bushes,  ten 
minutes  to  the  left  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cephissus. 
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The  circuit  of  the  walls  is  less  than  a mile.  The 
annexed  plan  of  the  remains  is  taken  from  Leake. 


PLAN  OF  LARYMNA. 

1.  A small  port,  anciently  closed  in  the  manner  here 
described. 

2.  The  town  w.all.  traceable  all  around. 

3.,  Another  wall  along  the  sea,  likewise  traceable. 

4.  A mole,  in  the  sea. 

•5.  Various  ancient  foundations  in  the  tower  and  acro- 
polis. 

♦!.  A Sorus. 

7.  Glyfonero,  or  Salt  Source. 

8.  An  oblong  foundation  of  an  ancient  building. 

Leake  adds,  that  the  walls,  which  in  one  place 
are  extant  to  nearly  half  their  height,  are  of  a red 
soft  stone,  very  much  corroded  by  the  sea  air,  and 
in  some  places  are  constructed  of  rough  masses. 
The  sorus  is  high,  with  comparison  to  its  length 
and  breadth,  and  stands  in  its  original  place  upon 
the  rocks  : there  w-as  an  inscription  upon  it,  and 
some  ornaments  of  sculpture,  which  are  now  quite 
defaced.  The  Glyfonero  is  a small  deep  pool  of 
water,  impregnated  Muth  salt,  and  is  considered  by 
the  peasants  as  sacred  water,  because  it  is  cathartic. 
The  sea  in  the  bay  south  of  the  ruins  is  very  deep ; 
and  hence  we  ought  probably  to  read  in  Pausanias 
(ix.  23.  § 7),  \ifXT\v  5e  <T(plcriv  earlv  dyxiSadijs^ 
instead  of  since  there  is  no  land-lake  at  this 

place.  The  ruins  of  Upper  Larymna  lie  at  Bazardki, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cephissus,  at  the  place 
where  it  issues  from  its  subterranean  channel, 
(Leake,  Northeim  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  287,  seq.; 
Ulrichs,  Reisen  in  Griechenland,  p.  229,  seq.) 

LARY'SIUM.  [Gythium.] 

LAS  (Adas,  Horn.;  Aas,  Scyl.,  Pans.,  Strab.;  AS, 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.:  Eth.  Aaos),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  of  Laconia,  situated  upon  the  western  coast 
of  the  Laconian  gulf.  It  is  the  only  towm  on  the 
coast  mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  17)  between  Tae- 
narus  and  Gythium.  Scylax  speaks  of  its  port; 
but,  according  to  Pausanias,  the  town  itself  was  dis- 
tant 10  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  40  stadia  from 
Gythium.  (Paus.  iii.  24.  § 6.)  In  the  time  of 
Pausanias  the  town  lay  in  a hollow  between  the 
three  mountains,  Asia,  Ilium,  and  Cnacadium ; but 
the  old  town  stood  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Asia. 
The  name  of  Las  signified  the  rock  on  which  it 
originally  stood.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (11,  ii 
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585),  ami  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
Dioscuri,  who  hence  derived  the  surname  of  Lapei'sae. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  364;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Aa,)  There  was 
also  a mountain  in  Laconia  called  Lapersa.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  V.  Aairepaa,')  In  the  later  period  it  was  a 
place  of  no  importance.  Livy  speaks  of  it  as  “ vicns 
maritimus”  (xxxviii.  30),  and  Pausanias  mentions 
the  ruins  of  the  city  on  Mt.  Asia.  Before  the  walls 
he  saw  a statue  of  Hercules,  and  a trophy  erected 
over  the  Macedonians  who  were  a part  of  Philips 
army  when  he  invaded  Laconia ; and  among  the 
ruins  he  noticed  a statue  of  Athena  Asia.  The 
modern  town  was  near  a fountain  called  Galaco 
(FaAaKw),  from  the  milky  colour  of  its  water,  and 
near  it  was  a gymnasium,  in  which  stood  an  ancient 
statue  of  Hermes.  Besides  the  ruins  of  the  old  town 
on  Jit.  Asia,  there  were  also  buildings  on  the  two 
other  mountains  mentioned  above:  on  Mt.  Ilium 
stood  a temple  of  Dionysus,  and  on  the  summit  a 
temple  of  Asclepius;  and  on  Mt.  Cnacadium  a temple 
of  Apollo  Carneius. 

Las  is  spoken  of  by  Polybius  (v.  19)  and  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  363)  under  the  name  of  Asine ; and  hence 
it  has  been  supposed  that  some  of  the  fugitives  from 
Asine  in  Argolis  may  have  settled  at  Las,  and  given 
their  name  to  the  town.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
statement  of  Polybius,  from  whom  Strabo  probably 
copied,  we  have  given  reasons  elsewhere  for  believing 
that  there  was  no  Laconian  town  called  Asine  ; and 
that  the  mistake  probably  arose  from  confounding 
“Asine”  with  “Asia,”  on  which  Las  originally  stood. 
[Asink,  No.  3.] 

' Las  stood  upon  the  hill  of  Passavd,  which  is  now 
crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a fortress  of  the  middle 
ages,  among  which,  however,  Leake  noticed,  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  eastern  wall,  a piece  of  Hellenic 
wall,  about  50  paces  in  length,  and  two-thirds  of 
the  height  of  the  modern  wall.  It  is  formed  of 
polygonal  blocks  of  stone,  some  four  feet  long  and 
three  broad.  The  fountain  Galaco  is  the  stream 
I'nrkovrysa,  which  rises  between  the  hill  of  Pas- 
savd and  the  village  of  Kdrvela,  the  latter  being  one 
mile  and  a half  west  of  Passavd.  (Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  i.  p.  254,  seq.,  p.  276,  seq.  ; Pelopormesiaca, 
p.  150  ; Boblaye,  Recherches,  ^c.  p.  87  ; Curtius, 
Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  273,  seq.) 

LASAEA  (Aacrata),  a city  in  Crete,  near  the 
roadstead  of  the  “ Fair  Havens.”  (Acts,  xxvii.  8.) 
This  place  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  but 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  Lisia  of  the  Peutinger 
Tables,  16  JL  P.  to  the  E.  of  Gortyna.  (Comp.  Hock, 
Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  412,  439.)  Some  MSS.  have  Lasea; 
others,  Alassa.  The  Vulgate  reads  Thalassa,  which 
Beza  contended  was  the  true  name.  (Comp.  Coney- 
beare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Epist.  of  St.  Paul, 
vol.  ii.  p.  330.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LA'SION  (Aaa'tcou  or  Aaaiwv),  the  chief  town  of 
the  mountainous  district  of  Acroreia  in  Elis  proper, 
was  situated  upon  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia  near  Pso- 
phis.  Curtius  places  it  with  great  probability  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Ladon,  at  the  PaleoJcastro  of 
Kumani,  on  the  road  from  the  Eleian  Pylos  and 
Ephyra  to  Psophis.  Lasion  was  a frequent  object  of 
dispute  between  the  Arcadians  and  Eleians,  both  of 
whom  laid  claim  to  it.  In  the  war  which  the  Spar- 
tans carried  on  against  Elis  at  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian War,  Pausanias,  king  of  Sparta,  took  La- 
.sion  (Diod.  xiv.  17).  The  invasion  of  Pausanias  is 
not  mentioned  by  Xenophon  in  his  account  of  this 
war;  but  the  latter  author  relates  that,  by  the  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  between  Elis  and  Sparta  in  b.c. 


LATIION. 

400,  the  Eleians  were  obliged  to  give  up  Lasion,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  claimed  by  the  Arcadians. 
(Xen.  Hell.  iii.  2.  § 30.)  In  b.  c.  366  the  Eleian.s 
attempted  to  recover  Lasion  from  the  Arcadians ; 
they  took  the  town  by  sui-prise,  but  were  shortly 
afterwards  di'iven  out  of  it  again  by  the  Arcadian.';. 
(Xen.  Hell.  vii.  4.  § 13,  seq.;  Diod.  xv.  77.)  In 
B.c.  219  Lasion  was  again  a fortress  of  Elis,  but 
upon  the  capture  of  Psophis  by  Philip,  the  Eleian 
garrison  at  Lasion  straightway  deserted  the  place. 
(Polyb.  iv.  72,  73.)  Polybius  mentions  (v.  102) 
along  with  Lasion  a fortress  called  Pyrgos,  which  he 
places  in  a district  named  Perippia.  (Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  ii.  p,  200,  seq,;  Boblaye,  Recherches,<.^'c.  p.  125; 
Curtius,  Peloponnesos , vol.  i.  p.  41  ) 

LA'SSORA,  a towm  of  Galatia,  mentioned  in  the 
Pent.  Tab.  as  25  miles  distant  from  Eccobriga, 
whence  we  may  infer  that  it  is  the  same  place  as 
the  AacTKop'ia  of  Ptolemy  (v.  4.  § 9).  The  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary  (p.  203)  mentions  a town  Adapeia 
in  about  the  same  site.  [L.  S.] 

LASTPGI,  a town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  belonging 
to  the  conventus  of  Hispalis  (Plin.  iii.  1,  s.  3),  and 
one  of  the  cities  of  which  we  have  coins,  all  of  them 
belonging  to  the  period  of  its  independence  : their 
type  is  a head  of  Mars,  with  two  ears  of  corn  lying 
parallel  to  each  other.  The  site  is  supposed  to  be  at 
Zahara,  lying  on  a height  of  the  Sierra  de  Ronda, 
above  the  river  Guadalete.  (Carter’s  Travels,  p.  1 7 1 ; 
Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  ix.  pp.  18,  60,  Med.  vol.  ii. 
p.  475,  vol.  iii.  p.  85  ; Jlioimet,  vol.  i.  p.  50, 
Suppl.  vol.  i,  p.  113;  Sestini,  ^^ed.  Isp.  p.  61; 
Num.  Goth.;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  25;  Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  1.  pp.  358,  382.)  [P.  S.] 

LASUS,  a town  of  Crete,  enumerated  by  Pliny 
(iv.  12)  among  his  list  of  inland  cities.  A coin 
with  the  epigraph  AATIflN,  the  Doric  form  for 
Aaa'ucif,  is  claimed  by  Eckhel  (vol.  ii.  p,  316,  comp. 
Sestini,  p.  53)  for  this  place.  [E.  B.  J.] 

LATARA.  [Lkdus.] 

LATHON  (Adducu,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  836,  where  the 
vulgar  reading  is  Aa8u>u  ; comp.  xiv.  p.  647,  where 
he  calls  it  ArjOaios  ; Ptol.  iv.  4.  § 4 ; Arjdwv,  Ptol. 
Euerg,  ap  Aih.  ii.  p.  71  ; Fluvius  Lkthon,  Plin. 
V.  5 ; Solin.  27  ; Lethes  Amnis,  Lucan,  ix.  355), 
a river  of  the  Hesperidae  or  Hesperitae,  in  Cyre- 
naica.  It  rose  in  the  Herculis  Arenae,  and  fell  into 
the  sea  a little  N.  of  the  city  of  Hesperides  or  Be- 
renice : Strabo  connects  it  with  the  harbour  of  the 
city  (\ip.7]v  ’Ecnrepidcor;  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  altering  the  reading,  as  Groskurd  and 
others  do,  into  Kip.vp,  will  presently  appear)  ; and 
Scylax  (p.  110,  Gronov.)  mentions  the  river,  which 
he  calls  Ecceius  ( ’£«■« etds),  as  in  close  proximity 
with  the  city  and  habour  of  Hesperides.  Pliny  ex- 
pressly states  that  the  river  was  not  far  from  the 
city,  and  places  on  or  near  it  a sacred  grove,  which 
was  supposed  to  represent  the  “ Gardens  of  the  Hes- 
perides” (Plin.  V.  .5:  nec  procul  ante  oppidum  flu- 
vms  Leihon,  lucus  sacer,  %ihi  Hesperidum  horti  me- 
moraniur').  Alhenaeus  quotes  from  a work  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  praises  of  its  fine  pike  and  eels, 
somewhat  inconsistent,  especially  in  the  mouth  of  a 
luxurious  king  of  Egypt,  with  the  mythical  sound  of 
the  name.  That  name  is,  in  fact,  plain  Doric  Greek, 
descriptive  of  the  character  of  the  river,  like  our 
English  ]\fole.  So  well  does  it  deserve  the  name, 
that  it  “ escaped  the  notice”  of  commentators  and 
geographers,  till  it  was  discovered  by  Beech ey,  as  it 
still  flows  “ concealed”  from  such  scholars  as  depend 
on  vague  guesses  in  place  of  an  accurate  knowledge 
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of  the  localities.  Thus  the  laborious,  but  often  /nost 
inaccurate,  compiler  Forbiger,  while  taking  on  himself 
to  correct  Strabo’s  exact  account,  tells  us  that  “ the 
river  and  lake  (Strabo’s  harbour)  have  now  entirely 
vanished  and  yet,  a few  lines  down,  he  refers  to  a 
passage  of  Beechey’s  work  within  a very  few  pages 
of  the  place  where  the  river  itself  is  actually  de- 
scribed ! (Forbiger,  Handbuch  der  alien  Geographic, 
vol.  ii.  p.  828,  note.) 

The  researches  made  in  Beechey’s  expedition 
give  the  following  results  : — East  of  the  headland  on 
which  stands  the  ruins  of  Hesperides  or  Berenice  (now 
Bengazi)  is  a small  lake,  which  communicates  with 
the  harbour  of  the  city,  and  has  its  water  of  course 
salt.  The  water  of  the  lake  varies  greatly  in  quan- 
tity, according  to  the  season  of  the  year ; and  is 
nearly  dried  up  in  summer.  There  are  strong  grounds 
to  believe  that  its  waters  were  more  abundant,  and 
its  communication  with  the  harbour  more  perfect,  in 
ancient  times  than  at  present.  On  the  margin  of  the 
lake  is  a spot  of  rising  ground,  nearly  insulated  in 
winter,  on  which  are  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings. 
East  of  this  lake  again,  and  only  a few  yards  from  its 
margin,  there  gushes  forth  an  abundant  spring  of 
fresh  water,  w'hich  empties  itfelf  into  the  lake,  “ run- 
ning along  a channel  of  inconsiderable  breadth,  bor- 
dered witli  reeds  and  rushes,”  and  “ might  be  mistaken 
by  a common  observer  for  an  inroad  of  the  lake  into 
the  sandy  soil  which  bounds  it.”  Moreover,  this  is 
the  only  stream  which  empties  itself  into  the  lake  ; 
and  indeed  the  only  one  found  on  that  part  of  the 
coast  of  Cyrenaica.  Now,  even  without  searching 
farther,  it  is  evident  how  well  all  this  answers  to  the 
description  of  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  836)  : — “ There  is  a 
promontory  called  Pseudopenias,  on  which  Berenice  is 
situated,  beside  a certain  Lake  of  Tritonis  (japa 
Kip.vT]v  Ttva  Tpiravidda),  in  which  there  is  generally 
(judAio-ra)  a little  island,  and  a temple  of  Aphrodite 
upon  it : but  there  is  (or  it  is)  also  the  Harbour  of 
Hesperides,  and  the  river  Lathon  falls  into  it.”  It 
is  now  evident  how  much  the  sense  of  the  descrip- 
tion would  be  impaired  by  reading  Xip.vT]  for  Xipriv  in 
tlie  last  clause  ; and  it  matters  but  little  whether 
Strabo  speaks  of  the  river  as  falling  into  the  harbour 
because  it  fell  into  the  lake  which  communicated 
with  the  harbour,  or  whether  he  means  that  the  lake, 
which  he  calls  that  of  Tritonis,  was  actually  the  har- 
bour (that  is,  an  inner  harbour)  of  the  city.  But  the 
little  stream  which  falls  into  the  lake  is  not  the  only 
representative  of  the  liver  Lathon.  Further  to  the 
east,  in  one  of  the  subterranean  caves  which  abound 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bengazi,  Beechy  found  a 
large  body  of  fresh  water,  losing  itself  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  ; and  the  Bey  of  Bengazi  affirmed  that  he 
had  tracked  its  subterraneous  course  till  he  doubted 
the  safety  of  proceeding  further,  and  that  he  had 
found  it  as  much  as  30  feet  deep.  That  the  stream 
thus  lost  in  the  earth  is  the  same  which  reappears  in 
the  spring  on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  is  extremely 
probable  ; but  whether  it  be  so  in  fact,  or  not,  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that  the  ancient  Greeks  would 
imagine  the  connection  to  exist.  (Beechey,  Proceed- 
ings, ^'C.  pp.  326,  foil. ; Barth,  Wanderungen,  <^c.  p. 
387.  [P.  S.] 

LATHRIPPA  (Aadpiinra),  an  inland  town  of 
Arabia  Felix,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  § 31), 
which  there  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  with  the 
ancient  name  of  the  renowned  El-Medineh,  “ the 
city,"  as  it  is  called  by  emphasis  among  the  disciples 
of  the  false  prophet.  Its  ancient  name,  Yathrib, 
still  exists  in  the  native  geographies  and  local  tra- 
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ditions,  wdiich,  with  the  definite  article  el  prefixed, 
is  as  accurately  represented  by  Lithrippa  as  the 
Greek  alphabet  would  admit.  Medineh  is  situated 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  Arabian  desert,  close  to  the 
chain  of  mountains  w'hich  traverses  that  country 
from  north  to  south,  and  is  a continuation  of  Libanon. 
The  great  plain  of  Arabia  in  which  it  lies  is  con- 
siderably elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is 
ten  or  eleven  days  distant  from  Mekka,  and  has  been 
always  consideied  the  principal  fortress  of  the 
Hedjaz,  being  surrounded  with  a stone  wall.  It  is 
one  of  the  best-built  towns  in  the  I>ast,  ranking  in 
this  respect  next  to  Aleppo,  though  ruined  houses 
and  walls  in  all  parts  of  the  town  indicate  how  far 
it  has  fallen  from  its  ancient  splendour.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  with  gardens  and  plantations, 
which,  on  the  east  and  south,  extend  to  the  distance 
of  six  or  eight  miles.  Its  population  amounts  to 
16,000  or  20,000—10,000  or  12,000  in  the  town 
the  remainder  in  the  suburbs.”  (Burckhardt,  A rabia 
321 — 400;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  i.  p.  15,  ii 
pp.  149,  &c.)  [G.  W.] 

LATIUM  (j]  AutIvt]:  Eth.  and  Adj.  Latinus), 
W'as  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  a district  or 
region  of  Central  Italy,  situated  on  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea,  between  Etruria  and  Campania. 

I.  Name. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Latium  meant 
originally  the  land  of  the  Latini,  and  that  in  this, 
as  in  almost  all  other  cases  in  ancient  history,  the 
name  of  the  people  preceded,  instead  of  being  derived 
from,  that  of  the  country.  But  the  ancient  Roman 
writers,  with  their  usual  infelicity  in  all  matters  of 
etymology,  derived  the  name  of  the  Latini  from  a 
king  of  the  name  of  Latinus,  while  they  sought  for 
another  origin  for  the  name  of  Latium.  The  com- 
mon etymology  (to  which  they  were  obviously  led  by 
the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable)  was  that  which 
derived  it  from  “ lateo;”  and  the  usual  explanation 
was,  that  it  was  so  called  because  Saturn  had  there 
lain  hid  from  the  pursuit  of  Jupiter.  (Virg.  Aen. 
viii.  322 ; Ovid,  Fast.  i.  238.)  The  more  learned 
derivations  proposed  by  Saufeius  and  Varro,  from  the 
inhabitants  having  lived  hidden  in  caves  (Saufeius, 
up.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  6),  or  because  Latium  itself 
was  as  it  were  hidden  by  the  Apennines  (Varr.  ap. 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  322),  are  certainly  not  more  sa- 
tisfactory. The  form  of  the  name  of  Latium  w’ould 
at  first  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  ethnic  La- 
tini was  derived  from  it;  but  the  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  the  case  of  Samnium  and  the  Samnites, 
where  we  know  that  the  people,  being  a race  of 
foreign  settlers,  must  have  given  their  name  to  the 
country,  and  not  the  converse.  Probably  Latini  is 
only  a lengthened  form  of  the  name,  which  was 
originally  Latii  or  Latvi ; for  the  connection  which 
has  been  generally  recognised  between  Latini  and 
Lavinium,  Latinus  and  Lavinus,  seems  to  point  to 
the  existence  of  an  old  form,  Latvinus.  (Donaldson, 
Varronianus,  p.  6 ; Niebuhr,  V.u.  L.Kunde,  p.  352.) 
Varro  himself  seems  to  regard  the  name  of  Latium 
as  derived  from  that  of  Latinus  (LL.  v.  § 32)  ; 
and  that  it  was  generally  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
“the  land  of  the  Latins”  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  fact  that  the  Greeks  always  rendered  it  by  t] 
AariPi),  or  7]  Aarivitiv  yrj.  The  name  of  Adriov  is 
found  only  in  Greek  writers  of  a late  period,  who  bor- 
rowed it  directly  from  the  Romans.  (Appian,  B.  C, 
ii.  26;  Herodian,  i.  16.)  From  the  same  cause  it 
must  have  proceeded  that  when  the  Latini  ceased  to 
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have  any  national  existence,  the  name  of  Latium  is 

still  not  uniVequently  used,  as  equivalent  to  “ nomen 

Latinum,’’  to  designate  the  whole  body  of  those  who 

possessed  the  rights  of  Latins,  and  were  therefore 

still  called  Latini,  though  no  longer  in  a national 

sense. 

The  suggestion  of  a modern  writer  (Abeken, 
Mittel  Italien,  p.  42)  that  Latium  is  derived  from 
“ latus,”  broad,  and  means  the  broad  plain  or  ex- 
panse of  the  Campagna  (like  Campania  from 
“ Campus”),  appears  to  be  untenable,  on  account  of 
the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable, 
notwithstanding  the  analogy  of  irAarus,  which  has 
the  first  syllable  short. 

II.  Extent  and  Boundaries. 

The  name  of  Latium  was  applied  at  different  periods 
in  a very  different  extent  and  signification.  Originally, 
as  already  pointed  out,  it  meant  the  land  of  the  Latini ; 
and  as  long  as  that  people  retained  their  independent 
national  existence,  the  name  of  Latium  could  only 
be  applied  to  the  territory  possessed  by  them,  exclu- 
sive of  that  of  the  Hernici,  Aequians,  Volscians,  &c., 
who  were  at  that  period  independent  and  often  hos- 
tile nations.  It  was  not  till  these  separate  nationali- 
lies  had  been  merged  into  the  common  condition  of 
subjects  and  citizens  of  Rome  that  the  name  of 
Latium  came  to  be  extended  to  all  the  territory 
which  they  had  previously  occupied;  and  was  thus 
applied,  first  in  common  parlance,  and  afterwards  in 
official  usage,  to  the  whole  region  from  the  boi'ders  of 
Etruria  to  those  of  Campania,  or  from  the  Tiber  to 
the  Liris.  Hence  we  must  carefully  distinguish  be- 
tween Latium  in  the  original  sense  of  the  name,  in 
which  alone  it  occurs  throughout  the  early  Roman 
history,  and  Latium  in  this  later  or  geographical 
sense;  and  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  treat  of  the 
two  quite  separately.  The  |)eriod  at  which  the 
latter  usage  of  the  name  came  into  vogue  we  have 
no  means  of  determining:  we  know  only  that  it  was 
fully  established  before  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  is 
recognised  by  all  the  geographers.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  228, 
23,1;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §§  5,  6.)  Pliny 
designates  the  original  Latium,  or  Latium  properly 
so  called,  as  Latium  Antiquum,  to  which  he  opposes 
the  newly  added  portions,  as  Latium  Adjectum.  It 
may,  Jiowever,  be  doubted  whether  these  appellations 
were  ever  adopted  in  common  use,  though  convenient 
as  geographical  distinctions. 

1.  Latiu3I  Antiquum,  or  Latium  in  the  original 
and  historical  sense,  was  a country  of  small  extent, 
bounded  by  the  Tiber  on  the  N.,  by  the  Apennines 
on  the  E.,  and  by  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  on  the  W. ; 
while  on  the  S.  its  limits  were  not  defined  by  any 
natural  boundaries,  and  appear  to  have  fluctuated 
Considerably  at  different  periods.  Pliny  defines  it  as 
extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the  Cir- 
eeian  promontory,  a statement  ccnfirmed  by  Strabo 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Strab.  v.  p.  231);  and  we  have 
other  authority  also  for  the  fact  that  at  an  early 
period  all  the  tract  of  marshy  plain,  known  as  the 
Pontine  Marshes  or  “ Pomptinus  Ager,”  extending 
from  Velitrae  and  Antium  to  Circeii,  was  inhabited 
by  Latins,  and  regarded  as  a part  of  Latium.  (Cato, 
ap.  Priscian.  v.  p.  6G8.)  Even  of  the  adjoining  moun- 
tain ti-act,  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Volscians,  a 
part  at  least  must  have  been  originally  Latin,  for 
Cora,  Norba,  and  Setia  were  all  of  them  Latin  cities 
(Dionys.v.  61), — though,  at  a somewhat  later  period, 
not  only  had  these  towns,  as  well  as  the  plain  be- 
neath, fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Volscians,  but 
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that  people  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Antium 
and  Velitrae,  which  are  in  consequence  repeat<-dly 
called  Volscian  cities.  The  manner  in  which  the 
early  Roman  history  has  been  distorted  by  poetical 
legends  and  the  exaggerations  of  national  vanity 
renders  it  very  difficult  to  trace  the  course  of  the.se 
changes,  and  the  alterations  in  the  frontiers  con.se- 
quent  upon  the  alternate  progress  of  the  Volscian 
and  the  Roman  arms.  But  there  seems  no  rea.soii 
to  doubt  the  fact  that  such  changes  repeatedly  took 
place,  and  that  we  may  thus  explain  the  apparent 
inconsistency  of  ancient  historians  in  calling  the 
same  places  at  one  time  Volscian,  at  another  Latin, 
cities.  We  may  also  clearly  discern  two  different 
periods,  during  the  first  of  which  the  Volscian  anus 
were  gradually  gaining  upon  those  of  the  Latins,  and 
extending  their  dominion  over  cities  of  Latin  origin ; 
while,  in  the  second,  the  Volscians  were  in  their  turn 
giving  way  before  the  preponderating  power  of  Rome. 
The  Gaulish  invasion  (b.c.  390)  may  be  taken,  ap- 
proximately at  least,  as  the  turning  point  between 
the  two  periods. 

The  case  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  similar, 
though  to  a less  degree,  on  the  iiorthern  frontier, 
where  the  Latins  adjoined  the  Sabines.  Here,  also, 
we  find  the  same  places  at  different  times,  and  by 
different  authors,  termed  sometimes  Latin  and  some- 
times Sabine,  cities ; and  though  in  some  of  these 
cases  the  discrepancy  may  have  arisen  from  mere  in- 
advertence or  error,  it  is  probable  that  in  some  in- 
stances both  statements  are  equally  coirect,  but 
refer  to  different  periods.  The  circumstance  that 
the  Anio  was  fixed  by  Augustus  as  the  boundary  of 
the  First  Region  seems  to  have  soon  led  to  the  notion 
that  it  was  the  northern  limit  of  Latium  also ; and 
hence  all  the  towns  beyond  it  were  regarded  as 
Sabine,  though  several  of  them  were,  according  tc 
the  general  tradition  of  earlier  times,  originally  Latin 
cities.  Such  was  the  confusion  resulting  from  this 
cause  that  Piny  in  one  passage  enumerates  Nomen- 
tum,  Fidenae,  and  even  Tibur  among  the  Sabine 
towns,  while  he  elsewhere  mentions  the  two  former 
as  Latin  cities, — and  the  Latin  origin  of  Tibur  is  too 
well  established  to  admit  of  a doubt.  (Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  9,  12.  s.  17.) 

In  the  absence  of  natural  boundaries  it  is  only  by 
means  of  the  names  of  the  towns  that  we  can  trace 
the  extent  of  Latium;  and  here  fortunately  the  lists 
that  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Dionysius  and 
Pliny,  as  well  as  those  of  the  colonies  of  Alba,  afford 
us  material  assistance.  The  latter,  indeed,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  of  historical  value,  but  they  were  un- 
questionably meant  to  represent  the  fact,  with  which 
their  authors  were  probably  well  acquainted,  that 
the  places  there  enumerated  were  properly  Latin 
cities,  and  not  of  Sabine  or  Volscian  origin.  Taking 
these  authorities  for  our  guides,  we  may  trace  the 
limits  of  ancient  Latium  as  follows: — 1.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the  confluence  of  the  Anio, 
the  former  river  constituted  the  boundary  between 
Latium  and  Etruria.  The  Romans,  indeed,  from  an 
early  period,  extended  their  territory  beyond  the 
Tiber,  and  held  the  Janiculum  and  Campus  Vaii- 
canus  on  its  right  bank,  as  well  as  the  so-called 
Septem  Pagi,  which  they  wrested  from  the  Veientes; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Etruscans,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  at  one  period  extended  their  power  over  a 
part  of  the  district  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
but  that  river  nevertheless  constituted  the  generally 
recognised  geographical  limit  between  Etruria  and 
Latium.  2.  North  of  the  Anio  the  Latin  territory 
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comprised  Fidenae,  Cnistnmerium,  and  Nomentnm, 
all  of  which  are  clearly  established  as  Latin  towns, 
while  Eretum,  only  3 miles  from  Nomentum,  is 
equally  well  made  out  to  be  of  Sabine  origin.  This 
line  of  demarcation  is  confirmed  by  Strabo,  who 
speaks  of  the  Sabines  as  extending  from  the  Tiber 
and  Nomentum  to  the  Vestini.  (Strab.  v.  p.  228.) 
From  Nomentum  to  Tibur  the  frontier  cannot  be 
traced  with  accuracy,  from  our  uncertainty  as  to 
the  position  of  several  of  the  towns  in  this  part  of 
Latium — Corniculum,  Medullia,  Cameria,  and  Ame- 
riola;  but  we  may  feel  assured  that  it  comprised  the 
outlying  group  of  the  Montes  Corniculani  (A/<e.  S. 
Angelo  and  Monticelli)^  and  from  thence  stretched 
across  to  the  foot  of  Monte  Gennaro  (Mons  Lucre- 
tilis),  around  the  lower  slopes  of  which  are  the  ruins 
or  sites  of  more  than  one  ancient  city.  Probably  ihe 
w’hole  of  this  face  of  the  mountains,  fronting  the 
plain  of  the  Campagna,  was  always  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  Latium,  though  the  inner  valleys  and  re- 
verse of  the  same  range  were  inhabited  by  the  Sabines. 
Tibur  itself  was  unquestionably  Latin,  though  how  far 
its  territory  extended  into  the  interior  of  the  moun- 
tains is  difficult  to  determine.  But  if  Empulum  and 
Sassula  (two  of  its  dependent  towns)  be  correctly 
placed  at  Ampigtione  and  near  Siciliano,  it  must 
have  comprised  a considerable  tract  of  the  mountain 
country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio.  Varia,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  the  valley  of  the  Digentia,  were  un- 
questionably Sabine.  3.  Returning  to  the  Anio  at 
Tibur,  the  whole  of  the  W.  front  of  the  range  of  the 
Apennines  from  thence  to  Praeneste  {Palestrina) 
was  certainly  Latin  ; but  the  limits  which  separated 
the  Latins  from  the  Aequians  are  very  difficult  to 
determine.  We  know  that  Bola,  Pedum,  Tolei'ium, 
and  Vitellia,  all  of  which  were  situated  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, were  Latin  cities  ; though,  from  their  prox- 
imity to  the  frontier,  several  of  them  fell  at  one  time 
or  other  into  the  hands  of  the  Aequians  ; in  like 
manner  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  whole  group  of 
the  Alban  Hills,  including  the  range  of  Mount  Al- 
gidus,  was  included  in  the  original  Latium,  though 
the  Aequians  at  one  time  were  able  to  occupy  the 
heights  of  Algidus  at  the  opening  of  almost  every 
campaign.  Valmontone,  whether  it  represent  To- 
lerium  or  Vitellia,  must  have  been  about  the  most 
advanced  point  of  the  Latin  frontier  on  this  side. 
4.  The  Volscian  frontier,  as  already  observed,  ap- 
pears to  have  undergone  much  fluctuation.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  find,  in  tlie  list  of  the  cities  forming  the 
Latin  League,  as  given  by  Dionysius  (v.  61),  not 
only  Velitrae,  which  at  a later  period  is  called  a 
Volscian  city,  but  Cora,  Norba,  and  Setia,  all  of 
which  were  situated  on  the  western  front  of  the 
range  of  mountains  which  formed  in  later  times  the 
stronghold  of  the  Volscian  nation;  but  looking  on 
the  Pontine  Marshes.  Even  as  late  as  the  outbreak 
of  the  great  Latin  War,  B.  c.  340,  we  find  L.  Annius 
of  Setia,  and  L.  Numicius  of  Circeii,  holding  the 
chief  magistracy  among  the  Latins,  from  whom  at 
the  same  time  Livy  expressly  distinguishes  the  Vol- 
scians  (Liv.  viii.  3).  These  statements,  combined 
with  those  of  Pliny  and  Strabo  already  cited,  seem 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  Latium  was  properly  regarded 
as  extending  as  far  as  Circeii  and  the  promontory 
of  the  same  name,  and  comprising  the  whole  plain 
of  the  Pontine  ^Marshes,  as  well  as  the  towns  of 
Cora,  Norba,  and  Setia,  on  the  E.  side  of  that  plain. 
On  the  other  hand,  Tarracina  (or  Anxur)  and  Pri- 
vemum  were  certainly  Volscian  cities;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  during  the  period  of  the  Volscian 
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power  they  had  wrested  a great  part  of  the  tract 
just  described  from  the  dominion  of  tlie  Latins. 
Antium,  which  for  some  reason  or  other  did  not 
form  a member  of  the  Latin  League,  was  from  an 
early  period  a Volscian  city,  and  became  one  of  the 
chief  strongholds  of  that  people  during  the  fifth 
century  b.  c. 

The  extent  of  Latium  Antiquum,  as  thus  limited, 
was  far  from  considerable ; the  coast-line,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  to  the  Circeian  promontory, 
does  not  exceed  52  geographical  or  65  Roman 
miles  (Pliny  erroneously  calls  it  only  50  Roman 
miles)  ; while  the  greatest  length,  from  the  Circeian 
promontory  to  the  Sabine  frontier,  near  Eretum,  is 
little  more  than  70  Roman  miles;  and  its  breadth, 
from  the  mcuth  of  the  Tiber  to  the  Sabine  frontier, 
is  just  about  30  Roman  miles,  or  240  stadia,  as 
correctly  stated  by  Dionysius  on  the  authority  of 
Cato.  (Dionys.  ii.  49.) 

2.  Latium  Novum.  The  boundaries  of  La- 
tium in  the  enlarged  or  geographical  sense  of  the 
name  are  much  more  easily  determined.  The  term,  as 
thus  employed,  comprehended,  besides  the  original 
territory  of  the  Latins,  that  of  the  Aequians,  the 
Hernicans,  the  Volscians,  and  the  Auruncans  or 
Ausonians.  Its  northern  frontiers  thus  remained  un- 
changed, while  on  the  E.and  S.  it  was  extended  so  as 
to  border  on  the  RIarsi,  the  Samnites,  and  Campania. 
Some  confusion  is  nevertheless  created  by  the  new 
line  of  demarcation  established  by  Augustus,  who, 
while  he  constituted  the  first  division  of  Italy  out  of 
Latium  in  this  wider  sense  together  with  Campania, 
excluded  from  it  the  part  of  the  old  Latin  territory 
N.  of  the  Anio,  adjoining  the  Sabines,  as  well  as 
a part  of  that  of  the  Aequians  or  Aequiculani, 
including  Carseoli  and  the  valley  of  the  Turano. 
The  upper  valley  of  the  Anio  about  Subiaco,  on  the 
other  hand,  together  with  the  mountainous  district 
extending  from  thence  to  the  valley  of  the  Sacco, 
constituting  the  chief  abode  of  the  Aequi  during 
their  wars  with  Rome,  was  wholly  comprised  in  the 
newly  extended  Latium.  To  this  was  added  the 
mountain  district  of  the  Hernici,  extending  nearly 
to  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Volsci,  who  occupied  the  country  for  a considerable 
extent  on  both  sides  of  the  Liris,  including  the 
mountain  district  around  Arpinum  and  Atina,  where 
they  bordered  on  the  territory  of  the  Samnites.  The 
limits  of  Latium  towards  the  S.,  where  its  frontiers 
adjoined  those  of  Campania,  are  clearly  marked  by 
Strabo,  who  tells  us  that  Casinum  was  the  last  Latin 
city  on  the  line  of  the  Via  Latina, — Teanum  being 
already  in  Campania ; w'hile  on  the  line  of  the  Via 
Appia,  near  the  sea-coast,  Sinuessa  was  the  frontier 
town  of  Latium.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  231,  233,  237  ; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  Pliny,  in  one  passage,  appears  to 
speak  of  the  Liris  as  constituting  the  boundary  of 
this  enlarged  Latium  {Ib.  § 56),  while  shortly 
after  (§  59)  he  terms  Sinuessa  “oppidum  extremum 
in  adjecto  Latio,”  whence  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  boundary  of  Latium  was  at  first  extended  only 
to  the  Liris,  and  subsequently  carried  a step  further 
so  as  to  include  Sinuessa  and  its  territory.  (Cramer’s 
vol.  ii.  p.  11.)  But  we  have  no  evideiice  of 
any  such  successive  stages.  Pliny  in  all  probability 
uses  the  term  “ adjectum  Latium”  only  as  contra- 
distinguished from  “ Latium  antiquum;”  and  the 
expression  in  the  previous  passage,  “ unde  nomen 
Latii  processit  ad  Lirim  amnem,”  need  not  be  con- 
strued too  strictly.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that,  in 
the  days  of  Strabo,  as  well  as  those  of  Pliny,  Si- 
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nuessa  was  already  regarded  as  included  in  I.atium ; 
and  the  former  author  nowhere  alludes  to  the  Liris 
as  the  boundary. 

III.  Physical  Geography. 

The  land  of  the  Latins,  or  Latium  in  its  original 
sense,  formed  the  southern  part  of  the  great  basin 
through  which  the  Tiber  flows  to  the  sea,  and  which  is 
bounded  by  theCiminian  Hills, and  other  ranges  of  vol- 
canic hills  connected  with  them,  towards  the  N.,by  the 
Apennines  on  the  E.,  and  by  the  Alban  Hills  on  the 
S.  The  latter-,  however,  do  not  form  a continuous 
barrier,  being  in  fact  an  isolated  group  of  volcanic 
origin,  separated  by  a considerable  gap  from  the 
Apennines  on  the  one  side,  while  on  the  other  they 
leave  a broad  strip  of  low  plain  between  their  lowest 
slopes  and  the  sea,  which  is  continued  on  in  the 
broad  expanse  of  level  and  marshy  ground,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Pontine  Marshes,  extending  in 
a broad  band  between  the  Volscian  mountains  and 
the  sea,  until  it  is  suddenly  and  abruptly  terminated 
by  the  isolated  mass  of  the  Circeian  promontory. 

The  great  basin-like  tract  thus  bounded  is  divided 
into  two  portions  by  the  Tiber,  of  which  the  one  on 
the  N.  of  that  river  belongs  to  Southern  Etruria, 
and  is  not  comprised  in  our  present  subject. 
[Etruria.]  The  southern  part,  now  known  as  the 
Campagna  di  Roma,  may  be  regarded  as  a broad  ex- 
panse of  undulatory  plain,  extending  from  the  sea- 
coast  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  which  rise  from  it 
abruptly  like  a gigantic  wall  to  a height  of  from 
3000  to  4000  feet,  their  highest  summits  even  ex- 
ceeding the  latter  elevation.  The  Monte  Gennaro, 
(4285  English  feet  in  height)  is  one  of  the  loftiest 
summits  of  this  range,  and,  from  the  boldness  with 
which  it  rises  from  the  subjacent  plain,  and  its 
advanced  position,  appears,  when  viewed  from  the 
Campagna,  the  most  elevated  of  all;  but,  according 
to  Sir  W.  Gell,  it  is  exceeded  in  actual  height  both 
by  the  Monte  Pennecchio,  a little  to  the  NE.  of  it, 
and  by  the  Monte  di  Guadagnolo,  the  central  peak 
of  the  group  of  mountains  which  rise  immediately 
above  Praeneste  or  Palestrina.  The  citadel  of  Prae- 
neste  itself  occupies  a very  elevated  position,  forming 
a kind  of  outwork  or  advanced  post  of  the  chain  of 
Apennines,  which  here  trends  away  suddenly  to  the 
eastward,  sweeping  round  by  Genazzano,  Olevano, 
and  Rojate,  till  it  resumes  its  general  SE.  direction, 
and  is  continued  on  by  the  lofty  langes  of  the  Her- 
nican  mountains,  which  bound  the  valley  of  the 
Sacco  on  the  E.  and  continue  unbroken  to  the  valley 
of  the  Liris. 

Opposite  to  Praeneste,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
breadth  of  nearly  5 miles  of  intervening  plain,  rises  the 
i.solated  group  of  the  Alban  mountains,  the  form  of 
which  at  once  proves  its  volcanic  origin.  [Albanus 
Mons.]  It  is  a nearly  circular  mass,  of  about  40 
miles  in  circumference  ; and  may  be  conceived  as 
forming  a great  crater,  the  outer  ridge  of  which  has 
been  broken  up  into  numerous  more  or  less  detached 
summits,  several  of  which  were  crowned  in  ancient 
times  by  towns  or  forti-esses,  such  as  Tusculum, 
Corbio,  &c. ; while  at  a lower  level  it  throws  out 
detached  offshoots,  or  outlying  ridges,  aft'ording  ad- 
vantageous sites  for  towns,  and  which  were  accord- 
ingly occupied  by  those  of  Velitrae,  Lanuvium,  Alba 
Longa,  &c.  The  group  of  the  Alban  mountains  is 
wholly  detached  on  all  sides : on  the  S.  a strip  of 
plain,  of  much  the  same  breadth  as  that  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  the  Apennines  of  Praeneste,  divides  it 
troin  the  subordinate  but  very  lofty  mass  of  nioun- 
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tains,  commonly  known  as  the  Monti  Lepinl,  or 
Volscian  mountains.  This  group,  which  forms  an 
outlying  mass  of  the  Apennines,  separated  from  the 
main  chain  of  those  mountains  by  the  broad  valley 
of  the  Trerus  or  Sacco,  rises  in  a bold  and  imposing 
mass  from  the  level  of  the  Pontine  ^Marshes,  which 
it  borders  thi-oughout  their  whole  extent,  until  it 
reaches  the  sea  at  Tarracina,  and  from  that  plaie 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Liris  sends  down  a succession 
of  mountain  headlands  to  the  sea,  constituting  a 
great  natural  barrier  between  the  plains  of  Latium 
and  those  of  Campania.  The  highest  summits  of 
this  group,  which  consists,  like  the  more  central 
Apennines,  wholly  of  limestone,  attain  an  elevation 
of  nearly  5000  feet  above  the  sea  : the  whole  mass 
fills  up  almost  the  entire  space  between  the  valley 
of  the  Trerus  and  the  Pontine  Marshes,  a breadth 
of  from  12  to  16  miles;  with  a length  of  near  40 
miles  from  Monte  Fortino  at  its  N.  extremity  to 
the  sea  at  Terracina  : but  the  whole  distance,  from 
Monte  Fortino  to  the  end  of  the  mountain  chain 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Liris,  exceeds  60  miles.  The 
greater  part  of  this  rugged  mountain  tract  belonged 
from  a very  early  period  to  the  Volscians,  but  the 
Latins,  as  already  mentioned,  possessed  several 
towns,  as  Signia,  Cora,  Norba,  &c.,  which  were  built 
on  projecting  points  or  underfalls  of  the  main 
chain. 

But  though  the  plains  of  Latium  are  thus  strongly 
characterised,  when  compared  with  the  groups  ot 
mountains  just  described,  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  they  constitute  an  unbroken  plain,  still  less  a 
level  alluvial  tract  like  those  of  Northern  Italy. 
The  Campagna  of  Borne,  as  it  is  called  at  the  present 
day,  is  a country  of  wholly  different  character  from 
the  ancient  Campania.  It  is  a broad  undulating 
tract,  never  rising  into  considerable  elevations,  but 
presenting  much  more  variety  of  ground  than  would 
be  suspected  from  the  general  uniformity  of  its  ap- 
pearance, and  irregularly  intersected  in  all  directions 
by  numerous  streams,  which  have  cut  for  themselves 
deep  channels  or  ravines  through  the  soft  volcanic 
tufo  of  which  the  soil  is  composed,  leaving  on  each 
side  steep  and  often  precipitous  banks.  The  height 
of  these,  and  the  depth  of  the  valleys  or  ravines 
which  are  bounded  by  them,  vary  greatly  in  different 
parts  of  the  Campagna  ; but  besides  these  local  and 
irregular  fluctuations,  there  is  a general  rise  (though 
so  gradual  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  eye)  in  the 
level  of  the  plain  towards  the  E.  and  SE. ; so  that, 
as  it  approaches  Praeneste,  it  really  attains  to  a 
considerable  elevation,  and  the  river  courses  which 
intersect  the  plain  in  nearly  parallel  lines  between 
that  city  and  the  Anio  become  deep  and  narrow 
ravines  of  the  most  formidable  description.  Even  in 
the  lower  and  more  level  parts  of  the  Campagna 
the  sites  of  ancient  cities  will  be  generally  found  to 
occupy  spaces  bounded  to  a considei-able  extent  — 
frequently  on  three  sides  out  of  four — by  steep  banks 
of  tufo  rock,  affording  natural  means  of  defence, 
which  could  be  easily  strengthened  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  cutting  away  the  face  of  the  rocky  bank, 
so  as  to  render  it  altogether  inaccessible.  The  pe- 
culiar configuration  of  the  Campagna  resulting  from 
these  causes  is  well  represented  on  Sir  W.  Gell’s 
map,  the  only  one  which  gives  at  all  a faithful  idea 
of  the  physical  geography  of  Latium. 

The  volcanic  origin  of  the  greater  part  of  Latium 
has  a material  influence  upon  its  physicid  character 
and  condition.  The  Alban  mountains,  as  already 
mentioned,  are  muiues'ionably  a great  volcanic  inaos 
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\\’hich  must  at  a distant  period  have  been  tiie  centre  j 
of  volcanic  outbursts  on  a great  scale.  Besides  the 
central  or  principal  crater  of  this  group,  there  are 
several  minor  craters,  or  crater-shaped  hollows,  at  a 
much  lower  level  around  its  ridges,  which  were  in 
all  probability  at  different  periods  centres  of  erup- 
tion. Some  of  these  have  been  filled  with  water, 
and  thus  constitute  the  beautiful  basin-shaped  lakes 
of  Albano  and  Nemi,  w'hile  others  have  been  drained 
at  periods  more  or  less  remote.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  Vallis  Aricina,  which  appears  to  have  at 
one  time  constituted  a lake  [Aricia],  as  well  as 
•with  the  now  dry  basin  of  Cornufelle,  below  Tus- 
culum,  supposed,  with  good  reason,  to  be  the  ancient 
Lake  Regillus,  and  with  the  somewhat  more  con- 
siderable Lago  di  Castiglione,  adjoining  the  an- 
cient Gabii,  which  has  been  of  late  years  either 
wholly  or  partially  drained.  Besides  these  distinct 
foci  of  volcanic  action,  there  remain  in  several  parts 
of  the  Campagna  spots  where  sulphureous  and  other 
vapours  are  still  evolved  in  considerable  quantities, 
so  as  to  constitute  deposits  of  sulphur  available  for 
economic  purposes.  Such  are  the  Lago  di  Sol- 
fatara  near  Tivoli  (the  Aquae  Albulae  of  the  Ro- 
mans), and  the  Solfatara  on  the  road  to  Ardea, 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Oracle  of 
Faunus.  Numerous  allusions  to  these  sulphureous 
and  mephitic  exhalations  are  found  in  the  ancient 
writers,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
W'ere  in  ancient  times  more  numerous  than  at  pre- 
sent. But  the  evidences  of  volcanic  action  are  not 
confined  to  these  local  phenomena ; the  whole  plain 
of  the  Campagna  itself,  as  well  as  the  portion  of 
Southern  Etruria  which  adjoins  it,  is  a deposit  of 
volcanic  origin,  consisting  of  the  peculiar  substance 
called  by  Italian  geologists  tufo,  — an  aggregate  of 
volcanic  materials,  sand,  small  stones,  and  scoriae  or 
cinders,  together  with  pumice,  varying  in  consis- 
tency from  an  almost  incoherent  sand  to  a stone 
sufficiently  hard  to  be  well  adapted  for  building  pur- 
poses. The  hardest  varieties  are  those  now  called 
peperino,  to  which  belong  the  Lapis  Gabinus  and 
Lapis  Albanus  of  the  ancients.  But  even  the  com- 
mon tufo  was  in  many  cases  quarried  for  building 
purposes,  as  at  the  Lapidicinae  Rubrae,  a few  miles 
from  the  city  near  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  many 
other  spots  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 
(Vitruv.  ii.  7.)  Beds  of  true  lava  are  rare,  but  by 
no  means  wanting  : the  most  considerable  are  two 
streams  which  have  flowed  from  the  foot  of  the 
Alban  Mount.;  the  one  in  the  direction  of  Ardea, 
the  other  on  the  line  of  the  Appian  Way  (which 
runs  along  the  ridge  of  it  for  many  miles)  extending 
as  far  as  a spot  called  Capo  di  Bove,  little  more  than 
two  miles  from  the  gates  of  Rome.  It  was  exten- 
sively quarried  by  the  Romans,  who  derived  from 
thence  their  principal  supplies  of  the  hard  basaltic 
lava  (called  by  them  silex)  with  which  they  paved 
their  high  roads.  Smaller  beds  of  the  same  mate- 
rial occur  near  the  Lago  di  Castiglione,  and  at 
other  spots  in  the  Campagna.  (Concerning  the 
geological  phenomena  of  Latium  see  Daubeny  On 
Volcanoes,  pp.  162 — 173  ; and  an  Essay  by  Hoff- 
mann in  the  Beschreihung  der  Stadt  Rom.  vol.  i. 
pp.  45—81.) 

The  strip  of  country  immediately  adjoining  the 
sea-coast  of  Latium  differs  materially  from  the  rest 
of  the  district.  Between  the  borders  of  the  volcanic 
deposit  just  described  and  the  sea  there  intervenes  a 
broad  strip  of  sandy  plain,  evidently  formed  merely 
by  successive  accumulations  of  sand  from  the  sea, 
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and  constituting  a barren  tract,  still  covered,  as  it 
was  in  ancient  times,  almost  wholly  with  wood.  This 
broad  belt  of  forest  region  extends  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  near  Ostia  to 
the  promontory  of  Antium.  The  parts  of  it  nearest 
the  sea  are  rendered  marshy  by  the  stagnation  of 
the  streams  that  flow  through  it,  the  outlets  of 
which  to  the  sea  are  blocked  up  by  the  accumula- 
tions of  sand.  The  headland  of  Antium  is  formed 
by  a mass  of  limestone  rock,  forming  a remarkable 
break  in  the  otherwise  uniform  line  of  the  coast, 
though  itself  of  small  elevation.  A bay  of  about 
8 miles  across  separates  this  headland  from  the  low 
point  or  promontory  of  Astura:  beyond  which  com- 
mences the  far  more  extensive  bay  that  stretches 
from  the  latter  point  to  the  mountain  headland  of 
Circeii.  The  whole  of  this  line  of  coast  from  Astura 
to  Circeii  is  bordered  by  a narrow  strip  of  sand-hills, 
within  which  the  waters  accumulate  into  stagnant 
pools  or  lagoors.  Beyond  this  again  is  a broad  sandy 
tract,  covered  with  dense  forest  and  brushwood,  but 
almost  perfectly  level,  and  in  many  places  marshy ; 
while  from  thence  to  the  foot  of  the  Volscian  moun- 
tains extends  a tract  of  a still  more  marshy  cha- 
racter, forming  the  celebrated  district  known  as  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  and  noted  in  ancient  as  well  as 
modern  times  for  its  insalubrity.  The  whole  of  this 
region,  which,  from  its  N.  extremity  at  Cisterna  to 
the  sea  near  Terracina,  is  about  30  Roman  miles 
in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  12  miles,  is 
perfectly  flat,  and,  from  the  stagnation  of  the  waters 
which  descend  to  it  from  the  mountains  on  the  E., 
has  been  in  all  ages  so  marshy  as  to  be  almost  imin- 
habitable.  Pliny,  indeed,  records  a tradition  that 
there  once  existed  no  less  than  24  cities  on  the  site 
of  what  was  in  his  days  an  unpeopled  marsh,  but  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  locality  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  this  must  be  a mere  fable.  (Plin.  hi.  5.  s.  9.) 
The  dry  land  adjoining  the  marshes  was  doubtless 
occupied  in  ancient  times  by  the  cities  or  towns  of 
Satricum,  Ulubrae,  and  Suessa  Pometia;  while  on  the 
mountain  ridges  overlooking  them  rose  those  of  Cora, 
Norba,  Setia  and  Privernum ; but  not  even  the  name 
of  any  town  has  been  preserved  to  us  as  situated  in 
the  marshy  region  itself.  Equally  unfounded  is  the 
.statement  hastily  adopted  by  Pliny,  though  obviously 
inconsistent  with  the  last,  tljat  the  whole  of  this  allu- 
. vial  tract  had  been  formed  within  the  historical  period, 
a notion  that  appears  to  have  arisen  in  consequence 
of  the  identification  of  the  Mons  Circeius  with  the 
island  of  Circe,  described  by  Homer  as  situated  in 
the  midst  of  an  open  sea.  This  remarkable  head- 
land is  indeed  a perfectly  insulated  mountain,  being 
separated  from  the  Apennines  near  Terracina  by  a 
strip  of  level  sandy  coast  above  8 miles  in  breadth, 
forming  the  southern  extremity  of  the  plain  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes;  but  this  alluvial  deposit,  which 
alone  connects  the  two,  must  have  been  formed  at  a 
period  long  anterior  to  the  historical  age. 

The  Circeian  promontory  formed  the  southern  limit 
of  Latium  in  the  original  sense.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Pontine  Marshes  rises  the  lofty  group  of 
the  Volscian  mountains  already  described:  and  these 
are  separated  by  the  valley  of  the  Trerus  or  Sacco 
from  the  ridges  more  immediately  connected  with 
the  central  Apennines,  which  were  inhabited  by  the 
Aequians  and  Hernicans.  All  these  mountain  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  those  inhabited  by  the  Volscians  on 
the  S.  of  the  Liris,  around  Arpinum  and  Atina, 
partake  of  the  same  general  character:  they  are 
occupied  almost  entii’cly  by  masses  and  groups  ,o£ 
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limestone  mountains,  frequently  rising  to  a great 
height,  and  very  abruptly,  while  in  other  cases  their 
Bides  are  clothed  with  magnificent  forests  of  oak 
and  chestnut  trees,  and  their  lower  slopes  are  well 
adapted  for  the  grow'th  of  vines,  olives,  and  corn. 
The  broad  valley  of  the  Trerus,  which  extends  from 
the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Praeneste  to  the  valley  of  the 
Liris,  is  bordered  on  both  sides  by  hills,  covered  with 
the  richest  vegetation,  at  the  back  of  which  rise  the 
lofty  ranges  of  the  Volscian  and  Hernican  mountains. 
This  valley, which  isfollow'ed  throughout  by  the  course 
of  the  Via  Latina,  forms  a natural  line  of  communica- 
tion from  the  interior  of  Latium  to  the  valley  of  the 
Liris,  and  so  to  Campania;  the  importance  of  which 
in  a military  point  of  view  is  apparent  on  many  occa- 
sions in  Roman  history.  The  broad  valley  of  the 
Liris  itself  opens  an  easy  and  unbroken  communica- 
tion from  the  heart  of  the  Apennines  near  the  Lake 
F acinus  with  the  plains  of  Campania.  On  the  other 
side,  the  Anio,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  rugged 
mountains  near  Trevi,  not  far  from  those  of  the  Liris, 
flows  in  a SW.  direction,  and  after  changing  its 
course  abruptly  two  or  three  times,  emerges  through 
the  gorge  at  Tivoli  into  the  plain  of  the  Roman 
Campagna. 

The  greater  part  of  Latium  is  not  (as  compared 
with  some  other  parts  of  Italy)  a country  of  great 
natural  fertility.  On  the  other  hand,  the  barren  and 
desolate  aspect  which  the  Campagna  now  presents 
is  apt  to  convey  a very  erroneous  impression  as  to  its 
character  and  resources.  The  greater  part  of  the 
volcanic  plain  not  only  afibrds  good  pasturage  for 
sheep  and  cattle,  but  is  capable  of  producing  con- 
siderable quantities  of  corn,  while  the  slopes  of  the 
hills  on  all  sides  are  well  adapted  to  the  growth 
of  vines,  olives,  and  other  fruit-trees.  The  wine  of 
the  Alban  Hills  w^as  celebrated  in  the  days  of  Horace 
(Hor.  Cann.  iv.  11.  2,  Sat.  ii.  8.  16),  while  the  figs 
ofTusculum,  the  hazel-nuts  of  Praeneste,  and  the 
pears  of  Crustumium  and  Tibur  were  equally  noted 
for  their  excellence.  (Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  14,  15;  Cato, 
R.  R.  8.) 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  Roman  history  the  culti- 
vation of  corn  must,  from  the  number  of  small  towns 
scattered  over  the  plain  of  Latium,  have  been  carried 
to  a far  greater  extent  than  we  find  it  at  the  present 
day;  but  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  even  before 
the  close  of  the  Republic,  there  appears  to  have  been 
a continually  increasing  tendency  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  arable  cultivation,  and  increase  that  of 
pasture.  Nevertheless  the  attempts  that  have  been 
made  even  in  modem  times  to  promote  agriculture 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  have  sufliciently  proved 
that  its  decline  is  more  to  be  attributed  to  other 
causes  than  to  the  sterility  of  the  soil  itself.  The 
tract  near  the  sea-coast  alone  is  sandy  and  barren, 
and  fully  justifies  the  language  of  Fabius,  who  called 
it  “ agrum  macerrimum,  littorosissimumque  ” (Serv. 
ad  Aen.  i.  3).  On  the  other  hand,  the  slopes  of 
the  Alban  Hills  are  of  great  fertility,  and  are  still 
studded,  as  they  were  in  ancient  times,  with  the  villas 
of  Roman  nobles,  and  with  gardens  of  the  greatest 
I’ichness. 

The  climate  of  Latium  was  very  far  from  being  a 
healthy  one,  even  in  the  most  flourishing  times  of 
Rome,  though  the  greater  amount  of  population  and 
cultivation  tended  to  diminish  the  effects  of  the 
malaria  which  at  the  present  day  is  the  scourge  of 
the  district.  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  territory  of 
Ardea,  as  well  as  the  tract  between  Antium  and 
Lanuvium,  and  extending  from  thence  to  the  Pontine  j 
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Marshes,  was  marshy  and  unwholesome  (v.  p.  231). 
The  Pontine  plains  themselves  are  described  as  “ pes- 
tiferous ” (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  379),  and  all  the  attempts 
made  to  drain  them  seem  to  have  produced  but 
little  effect.  The  unhealthiness  of  Ardea  is  noticed 
both  by  Martial  and  Seneca  as  something  proverbial 
(Mart.  iv.  60  ; Seneca,  Ep.  105) ; but,  besides  this, 
expressions  occur  which  point  to  a much  more 
general  diffusion  of  malaria.  Livy  in  one  passage 
represents  the  Roman  soldiers  as  complaining  tliat 
they  had  to  maintain  a constant  struggle  “ in  arido 
atque  pestilenti,  circa  urbem,  solo”  (Liv.  vii.  38); 
and  Cicero,  in  a passage  where  there  was  much  less 
room  for  rhetorical  exaggeration,  praises  the  choice 
of  Romulus  in  fixing  his  city  “ in  a healthy  spot  in 
the  midst  of  a pestilential  region.”  (“  Locum  delegit 
in  regione  pestilenti  salubrem,”  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  6.) 
But  we  learn  also,  from  abundant  allusions  in 
ancient  writers,  that  it  was  only  by  comparison  that 
Rome  itself  could  be  considered  healthy  ; even  in 
the  city  malaria  fevers  were  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  summer  and  autumn,  and  Horace  speaks  of  the 
heats  of  summer  as  bringing  in  “ fresh  figs  and 
funerals.”  (Hor.  Ep.\.  7. 1 — 9.)  Frontinus  also  extols 
the  increased  supply  of  water  as  tending  to  remove 
the  causes  which  had  previously  rendered  Rome 
notorious  for  its  unhealthy  climate  (“  causae  gravioris 
coeli,  quibus  apud  veteres  urbis  infamis  aer  fuit,” 
Frontin.  de  Aquaed.  § 88).  But  the  great  accu- 
mulation of  the  population  at  Rome  itself  must  have 
operated  as  a powerful  check  ; for  even  at  the  present 
day  malaria  is  unknown  in  the  most  densely  popu- 
lated parts  of  the  city,  though  these  are  the  lowest 
in  point  of  position,  while  the  hills,  which  were  then 
thickly  peopled,  but  are  now  almost  uninhabited, 
are  all  subject  to  its  ravages.  In  like  manner  in 
the  Campagna,  wherever  a considerable  nucleus  of 
population  was  once  formed,  with  a certain  extent 
of  cultivation  around  it,  this  would  in  itself  tend  to 
keep  down  the  mischief ; and  it  is  probable  that, 
even  in  the  most  flourishing  times  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  this  evil  was  considerably  greater  than  it 
had  been  in  the  earlier  ages,  when  the  numerous 
free  cities  formed  so  many  centres  of  population  and 
agricultural  industry.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this 
view  that  we  find  the  malaria  extending  its  ravages 
with  frightful  rapidity  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  the  devastation  of  the  Campagna;  and 
a writer  of  the  1 1th  century  speaks  of  the  deadly 
climate  of  Rome  in  terms  which  at  the  present  day 
would  appear  greatly  exaggerated.  (Petrus  Da- 
mianus,  cited  by  Bunsen.)  The  unhealthiness 
arising  from  this  cause  is,  however,  entirely  confined 
to  the  plains.  It  is  found  at  the  present  day  that 
an  elevation  of  350  or  400  feet  above  their  level 
gives  complete  immunity ; and  hence  Tibur,  Tus- 
culum,  Aricia,  Lanuvium,  and  all  the  other  cities 
that  were  built  at  a considerable  height  above  the 
plain  were  perfectly  healthy,  and  were  resorted  to 
during  the  summer  (in  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
times)  by  all  who  could  afford  to  retreat  from  the 
city  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  (See  on  this 
subject  Tournon,  E'tudes  Statistiques  sur  Rome,  liv.  i. 
chap.  9 ; Bunsen,  Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Rom.  vol.  i. 
pp,  98 — 108.) 

IV.  Htstorv. 

1 . Origin  and  A ffinities  of  the  Latins.  — All 
ancient  writers  are  agreed  in  representing  the  Latins, 
pi-operly  so  called,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Latium  in 
the  restricted  sense  of  the  term,  as  a distinct  people 
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from  those  which  surrounded  them,  from  the  Vol- 
scians  and  Aequians  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as 
from  the  Sabines  and  Etruscans  on  the  other.  But 
the  views  and  traditions  recorded  by  the  same 
writers  concur  also  in  representing  them  as  a mixed 
people,  produced  by  the  blending  of  different  races, 
and  not  as  the  pure  descendants  of  one  common 
stock.  The  legend  most  commonly  adopted,  and 
which  gradually  became  firmly  established  in  the 
popular  belief,  was  that  which  represented  Latium 
as  inhabited  by  a people  termed  Aborigines,  who 
received,  shortly  after  the  Trojan  War,  a colony  or 
band  of  emigrant  Trojans  under  their  king  Aeneas. 
At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  these  strangers  the 
Aborigines  were  governed  by  a king  named  Lati- 
nus,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Latinus 
and  the  union  of  the  two  races  under  the  rule 
of  Aeneas,  that  the  combined  people  assumed  the 
name  of  Latini.  (Liv.  i.  1,2;  Dionys.  i.  45,  60  ; 
Strab.  V.  p.  229;  Appian,  Rom.  i.  1.)  But  a tra- 
dition, which  has  much  more  the  character  of  a 
national  one,  preserved  to  us  on  the  authority  both 
of  Varro  and  Cato,  represents  the  population  of 
Latium,  as  it  existed  previous  to  the  Trojan  colony, 
as  already  of  a mixed  character,  and  resulting  from 
the  union  of  a conquering  race,  who  descended  from 
the  Central  Apennines  about  Reate,  with  a people 
whom  they  found  already  established  in  the  plains 
of  Latium,  and  who  bore  the  name  of  Siculi.  It  is 
strange  that  Varro  (according  to  Dionysius)  gave 
the  name  of  Aborigines,  which  must  originally  have 
been  applied  or  adopted  in  the  sense  of  Autochthones, 
as  the  indigenovs  inhabitants  of  the  country  [Abo- 
rigines], to  these  foreign  invaders  from  the  north. 
Cato  apparently  used  it  in  the  more  natural  signi- 
fication as  applied  to  the  previously  existing  popula- 
tion, the  same  which  were  called  by  Dionysius  and 
Varro,  Siculi.  (Van*,  ap.  Dionys.  i.  9,  10 ; Cato,  ap. 
Priscian.  v.  12.  § 65.)  But  though  it  is  impossible 
to  receive  the  statement  of  Varro  with  regard  to  the 
name  of  the  invading  population,  the  fact  of  such  a 
migration  having  taken  place  may  be  fairly  ad- 
mitted as  worthy  of  credit,  and  is  in  accordance  with 
all  else  that  we  know  of  the  progress  of  the  p)pnla- 
tion  of  Central  Italy,  and  the  course  of  the  several 
successive  waves  of  emigration  that  descended  along 
the  central  line  of  the  Apennines.  [Italia,  pp.  84, 
85.] 

The  authority  of  Varro  is  here  also  confirmed  by 
the  result  of  modern  philological  researches.  Niebuhr 
was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  Latin  language 
bore  in  itself  the  traces  of  a composite  character,  and 
was  made  up  of  two  distinct  elements ; the  one  nearly 
resembling  the  Greek,  and  therefore  probably  derived 
I from  a Pelasgic  source;  the  other  closely  connected 
I with  the  Oscan  and  Umbrian  dialects  of  Central 
[ Italy.  To  this  he  adds  the  important  observation, 
that  the  tenns  connected  with  war  and  arms  belong 
almost  exclusively  to  the  latter  class,  while  those  of 
agriculture  and  domestic  life  have  for  the  most  part 
i a strong  resemblance  to  the  corresponding  Greek 
terms.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  pp.  82,  83;  Donaldson,  Var  - 
7-onianus,  p.  3.)  We  may  hence  fairly  infer  that  the 
conquering  people  from  the  north  was  a race  akin  to 
the  Oscans,  Sabines  and  Umbrians,  whom  we  find  in 
historical  times  settled  in  the  same  or  adjoining  re- 
gions of  the  Apennines:  and  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  plains  whom  they  reduced  to  subjection,  and  with 
whom  they  became  gradually  mingled  (like  the  Nor- 
mans with  the  Saxons  in  England)  w'ere  a race  of 
Pelasgic  extraction.  This  last  circumstance  is  in 
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accordance  with  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from 
several  of  the  historical  traditions  or  statements  trans- 
mitted to  us.  Thus  Cato  represented  the  Aborigines 
(whom  he  appears  to  have  identified  with  the  Siculi) 
as  of  Hellenic  or  Greek  extraction  (Cato,  ap.  Dionys. 
i.  11,  13),  by  which  Roman  writers  often  mean  no- 
thing more  than  Pelasgic;  and  the  Siculi,  where  they 
reappear  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  are  found  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  Oenotrians,  a race  whose  Pelasgic 
origin  is  well  established.  [Siculi.] 

The  Latin  people  may  thus  be  regarded  as  com- 
posed of  two  distinct  races,  both  of  them  members  of 
the  great  Indo-Teutonic  family,  but  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent branches  of  that  family,  the  one  more  closely 
related  to  the  Greek  or  Pelasgic  stock,  the  other  to 
that  race  which,  under  the  various  forms  of  Umbrian, 
Oscan  and  Sabellian,  constituted  the  basis  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  of  Central  Italy. 
[Italia.] 

But  whatever  value  may  be  attached  to  the  his- 
torical traditions  above  cited,  it  is  certain  that  the  two 
elements  of  the  Latin  people  had  become  indissolubly 
blended  before  the  period  when  it  first  appears  in  his- 
tory : the  Latin  nation,  as  well  as  the  Latin  language, 
is  always  regarded  by  Roman  writers  as  one  organic 
whole. 

We  may  safely  refuse  to  admit  the  existence  of  a 
third  element,  as  representing  the  Trojan  settlers,  who, 
according  to  the  tradition  commonly  adopted  by  the 
Romans  themselves,  formed  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Latin  nation.  The  legend  of  the  arrival  of  Aeneas 
and  the  Trojan  colony  is,  in  all  probability,  a inei  e 
fiction  adopted  from  the  Greeks  (Schwegler,  Rom. 
Gesch.  vol.  i.  pp.  310—326)  : though  it  may  have 
found  some  adventitious  support  from  the  existem  e 
of  usages  and  religious  rites  which,  being  of  Pelasgic 
origin,  recalled  those  found  among  the  Pelasgic  races 
on  the  shores  of  the  Aegean  Sea.  And  it  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  view  that  we  find  traces  of  similar 
legends  connected  with  the  worship  of  Aeneas  and  the 
Penates  at  different  points  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Aegean  and  Mediterranean  seas,  all  the  way  from  the 
Troad  to  Latium.  (Dionys.  i.  46 — 55  ; Klausen, 
Aeneas  u.  die  Penaten,  book  3.)  The  worship  of 
the  I’enates  at  Lavinium  in  particular  would  seem  to 
have  been  closely  connected  with  the  Cabeiric  wor- 
ship so  prevalent  among  the  Pelasgians,  and  hence 
probably  that  city  was  selected  as  the  supposed  ca- 
pital of  the  Trojans  on  their  first  settlement  in  Italy. 

But  though  these  traditions,  as  well  as  the  sacred 
rites  which  continued  to  be  practised  down  to  a late 
period  of  the  Roman  power,  point  to  Lavinium  as  the 
ancient  metropolis  of  Latium,  which  retained  its  sa- 
cred character  as  such  long  after  its  political  power 
had  disappeared,  all  the  earliest  traditions  represent 
Alba,  and  not  Lavinium,  as  the  chief  city  of  the  La- 
tins when  that  people  first  appears  in  connection  with 
Rome.  It  is  possible  that  Alba  was  the  capital  of  the 
conquering  Oscan  race,  as  Lavinium  had  been  that 
of  the  conquered  Pelasgians,  and  that  there  was  thus 
some  historical  foundation  for  the  legend  of  the  trans- 
ference of  the  supreme  power  from  the  one  to  the 
other : but  no  such  supposition  can  claim  to  rank  as 
more  than  a conjecture.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
fairly  admit  as  historical  the  fact,  that,  at  the  period 
of  the  foundation  or  first  origin  of  Rome,  the  Latin 
people  constituted  a national  league,  composed  of  nu- 
merous independent  cities,  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
Alba,  which  exercised  a certain  supremacy  over  the 
rest.  This  vague  superiority,  arising  prebably  from 
its  greater  actual  power,  appears  to  have  given  li^e 
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tu  the  notion  tliat  Alba  was  in  another  sense  the  me- 
tropolis of  Latiuin,  and  that  all,  or  at  any  rate  the 
greater  part,  of  the  cities  of  Latium  were  merely  co- 
lonies of  Alba.  So  far  was  this  idea  carried,  that  we 
find  expressly  enumerated  in  the  list  of  such  colonies 
places  like  Ardea,  Tusculum,  and  Praeneste,  which, 
according  to  other  traditions  generally  received,  were 
more  ancient  than  Alba  itself.  (Liv.  i.  52  ; Dionys. 
iii,  34;  Diod.  vii.  ap.  Euseh.Arm.  p.  185;  Viet.  Orig. 
Gent.  Rom.  17.)  [Alba  Longa.] 

Pliny  has,  however,  preserved  to  us  a statement  of 
a very  different  stamp,  according  to  which  there 
were  thirty  towns  or  communities,  which  he  terms 
the  “ populi  Albenses,”  that  were  accustomed  to 
share  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount.  Many 
of  these  names  are  now  obscure  or  unknown,  several 
others  appear  to  have  been  always  inconsiderable 
places,  while  a few  only  subsequently  figure  among 
the  well-known  cities  of  Latium.  It  is  therefore 
highly  probable  that  we  have  here  an  authentic 
record,  preserved  from  ancient  times,  of  a league 
which  actually  subsisted  at  a very  early  period, 
before  Alba  became  the  head  of  the  more  important 
and  better  known  confederacy  of  the  Latins  in 
general.  Of  the  towns  thus  enumerated,  those 
whose  situation  can  be  determined  with  any  cer- 
tainty were  all  (with  the  remarkable  exception  of 
Fidenae)  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  Alban  Hills;  and  thus  appear  to  have  been 
grouped  around  Alba  as  their  natural  centre.  Among 
them  we  find  Bola,  Pedum,  Toleria,  and  Vitellia  on 
the  N.  of  the  Alban  Hills,  and  Corioli,  Longula, 
and  Pollusca  on  the  S.  of  the  same  group.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  powerful  cities  of  Aricia,  Lanu- 
vium,  and  Tusculum,  though  so  much  nearer  to 
Alba,  are  not  included  in  this  list.  But  there  is  a 
remarkable  statement  of  Cato  (ap.  Priscian.  iv.  p. 
629),  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  celebrated  temple 
of  Diana  at  Aricia,  as  founded  in  common  by  the 
people  of  Tusculum,  Aricia,  Lanuvium,  Laurentum, 
Cora,  Tibur,  Pometia,  Ardea,  and  the  Rutuli,  that 
seems  to  point  to  the  existence  of  a separate,  and,  as 
it  were,  counter  league,  subsisting  at  the  same  time 
with  that  of  which  Alba  was  the  head.  All  these 
minor  unions  would  seem,  however,  to  have  ultimately 
been  merged  in  the  general  confederacy  of  the  La- 
tins, of  which,  according  to  the  tradition  universally 
adopted  by  Roman  writers.  Alba  was  the  acknow- 
ledged head. 

Another  people  whose  name  appears  in  all  the 
earliest  historical  traditions  of  Latium,  but  who  had 
become  completely  merged  in  the  general  body  of 
the  Latin  nation,  before  we  arrive  at  the  historical 
period,  was  that  of  the  Rutuli.  Their  capital  was 
Ardea,  a city  to  which  a Greek  or  Argive  origin  was 
ascribed  [Ardea]  ; if  any  value  can  be  attached  to 
such  traditions,  they  may  be  regarded  as  pointing  to 
a Pelasgic  origin  of  the  Rutuli;  and  Niebuhr  ex- 
plains the  traditionary  greatness  of  Ardea  by  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  the  chief  city  of  maritime 
Latium,  while  it  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Pe- 
la-sgians.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  44,  vol.  ii.  p.  21.) 

One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  Latium  is  the  meaning  and 
origin  of  the  term  “ Prisci  Latini,”  which  we  find 
applied  by  many  Roman  writers  to  the  cities  of  the 
Latin  League,  and  which  occurs  in  a formula  given 
by  Livy  that  has  every  appearance  of  being  very 
ancient.  (Liv.  i.  32.)  It  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  the  term  means  “ Old  Latins,”  and  Niebuhr’s 
idea  tliat  Prisci  was  itself  a national  appellation  ' 
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has  been  generally  rejected  as  untenable.  But  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  a people  could  ever 
have  called  themselves  “ the  old  Latins:”  and  yet 
it  seems  certain  that  the  name  was  so  used,  both 
from  its  occurrence  in  the  formula  just  referred  to 
(which  was  in  all  probability  borrowed  from  the 
old  law  books  of  the  Fetiales),  and  from  the 
circumstance  that  we  find  the  name  almost  solely 
in  connection  -with  the  wars  of  Ancus  ilarcius  and 
Tarquinius  Priscus  (Liv.  i.  32,  33,  38)  ; and  it 
never  occurs  at  a later  period.  Hence  it  seems 
impossible  to  suppose  that  it  was  used  as  a term  of 
distinction  for  the  Latins  properly  so  called,  or 
inhabitants  of  Latium  Antiquum,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  the  Aequians,  Volscians,  and 
other  nations  subsequently  included  in  Latiuin : 
a supposition  adopted  by  several  modern  writers. 
On  the  other  hand  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
Roman  history,  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Alba, 
and  perhaps  the  most  plamsible  conjecture  is  that 
the  name  was  one  assumed  hy  a league  or  con- 
federacy of  the  Latin  citie.s,  established  after  tlie 
fall  of  Alba,  but  who  thus  asserted  their  claim  to 
represent  the  original  and  ancient  Latin  jieople. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  this  explanation  seems 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  statement  that  the 
Prisci  Latini  were  the  colonies  of  Alba,  which  is 
found  both  in  Livy  and  Dionysius  (Liv.  i.  3 ; Dio- 
nys. i.  45),  but  this  probably  meant  to  convey 
nothing  more  than  the  notion  already  noticed,  that 
all  the  cities  of  Latium  were  founded  by  such  colo- 
nies. Livy,  at  least,  .seems  certainly  to  regard  the 
“ Prisci  Latini  ” as  equivalent  to  the  whole  Latin 
nation,  and  not  as  a part  contradistinguished  from 
the  rest.  (Liv.  i.  38.) 

2.  Relations  of  the  Latins  with  Rome. — As  the 
first  historical  appearance  of  the  Latins  is  that  of  a 
confederation  of  different  cities,  of  which  Alba  was 
the  head,  so  the  fall  and  destruction  of  Alba  may  be 
regarded  as  the  first  event  in  their  annals  which  can 
be  termed  historical.  The  circumstances  transmitted 
to  us  in  connection  with  this  are  undoubtedly  poetical 
fictions  ; but  the  main  fact  of  the  destruction  of  the’, 
city  and  downfal  of  its  power  is  well  established.^ 
This  event  must  ha\'e  been  folloAved  by  a complete' 
derangement  in  the  previously  existing  relations.'* 
Rome  appears  to  have  speedily  put  forth  a claim  to 
the  supremacy  which  Alba  had  previously  exercised 
(Dionys.  iii.  34) ; but  it  is  evident  that  tliis  was  not 
acknowledged  by  the  other  cities  of  Latium  ; and 
the  Prisci  Latini,  whose  name  appears  in  history 
only  during  tl  is  period,  probably  formed  a separate 
league  of  their  own.  It  was  not  long,  however,  be- 
fore the  Romans  succeeded  in  establishing  their  sujie- 
riority : and  the  statement  of  the  Roman  annals,  that 
the  Latin  league  was  renewed  under  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus, and  the  supremacy  of  that  monarch  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  other  cities  that  composed  it,  dei  ives 
a strong  confinnation  from  the  more  authentic  testi- 
mony of  the  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage, 
preserved  to  us  by  Polybius  (iii.  22).  In  this  im- 
portant document,  which  dates  from  the  year  immedi- 
ately following  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  (b.c.  509), 
Rome  appears  as  stipulating  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Ardea,  Antium,  Laurentum,  Circeii,  Tarracina, 
and  the  other  subject  (or  dependent)  cities  of  Latium, 
and  even  making  conditions  in  regard  to  the  whole 
Latin  territory,  as  if  it  was  subject  to  its  rule. 
But  the  state  of  things  which  appears  to  have  been 
at  this  time  fully  established,  was  broken  up  soon 
after  ; whether  in  conse<;[uence  of  the  revolution  at 
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Rome  which  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  kingly  power, 
or  from  some  other  cause,  we  know  not.  The  Latin 
cities  became  wholly  independent  of  Rome  ; and 
though  the  war  which  was  marked  by  the  great 
battle  at  the  lake  Regillus  has  been  dressed  up  in 
the  legendary  history  with  so  much  of  fiction  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  attach  any  historical  value  to  the 
traditions  connected  with  it,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  fact  that  the  Latins  had  at  this  time  shaken  off 
the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  that  a war  between  the 
two  powers  was  the  result.  Not  long  after  this,  in 
B.  c.  493,  a treaty  was  concluded  with  them  by 
Sp.  Cassius,  which  determined  their  relations  with 
Rome  for  a long  period  of  time.  (Liv.  ii.  33 ; Dio- 
nys.  vi.  96;  Cic.  j9ro  BaU).  23.) 

By  the  treaty  thus  concluded  the  Romans  and 
Latins  entered  into  an  alliance  as  equal  and  inde- 
pendent states,  both  for  offence  and  defence:  all 
booty  or  conquered  territory  was  to  be  shared  be- 
tween them ; and  there  is  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  supreme  command  of  the  allied  armies  was 
to  be  held  in  alternate  years  by  the  Roman  and 
Latin  generals.  (Dionys.  1.  c. ; Nieb.  vol.  ii.  p.  40.) 
The  Latin  cities,  which  at  this  time  composed  the 
league  or  confederacy,  were  thirty  in  number : a list 
of  them  is  given  by  Dionysius  in  another  passage 
(v.  61),  but  which,  in  all  probability,  was  derived 
from  the  treaty  in  question  (Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  23). 
They  were : — Ardea,  Aricia,  Bovillae,  Bubentum, 
Cornictilum,  Carventum,  Circeii,  Corioli,  Corbio, 
Cora,  Fortinei  (?),  Gabii,  Laurentum,  Lavinium, 
Lanuvium,  Labicum,  Nomentum,  Norba,  Praeneste, 
Pedum,  Querquetulum,  Satricum,  Scaptia,  Setia, 
Tellenae,  Tibur,  Tusculum,  Toleria,  Tricrinum  (?), 
Velitrae.  The  number  thirty  appears  to  have  been 
a recognised  and  established  one,  not  dependent  upon 
accidental  changes  and  fluctuations:  the  cities  which 
composed  the  old  league  under  the  supremacy  of  Alba 
are  also  represented  as  thirty  in  number  (Dionys. 
iii.  34),  and  the  “ populi  Albenses,”  which  fonned 
the  smaller  and  closer  union  under  the  same  head, 
were,  according  to  Pliny’s  list,  just  thirty.  It  is 
therefore  quite  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of 
ancient  nations  that  the  league  when  formed  anew 
should  consist  as  before  of  thirty  cities,  though 
these  could  not  have  been  the  same  as  previously 
composed  it. 

The  object  of  this  alliance  between  Rome  and 
Latium  was  no  doubt  to  oppose  a barrier  to  the 
rapidly  advancing  power  of  the  Aequians  and  Vol- 
scians.  With  the  same  view  the  Heniicans  were 
soon  after  admitted  to  participate  in  it  (b.  c.  486); 
and  from  this  time  for  more  than  a century  the 
Latins  continued  to  be  the  faithful  allies  of  Rome, 
and  shared  alike  in  her  victories  and  reverses  during 
her  long  and  arduous  struggle  with  their  warlike 
neighbours.  (Liv.  vi.  2.)  A shock  was  given  to 
these  friendly  relations  by  the  Gaulish  War  and  the 
capture  of  Rome  in  b.  c.  390:  the  calamity  which 
then  befel  the  city  appears  to  have  incited  some  of 
her  nearest  neighbours  and  most  faithful  allies  to 
take  up  arms  against  her.  (Varr.  L.L.y'x.  18; 
Liv.  vi.  2.)  The  Latins  and  Hernicans  are  repre- 
sented as  not  only  refusing  their  contingent  to  the 
Roman  annies,  but  sup{K)rting  and  assisting  the 
Volscians  against  them;  and  though  they  still 
avoided  as  long  as  possible  an  open  breach  with 
Rome,  it  seems  evident  that  the  former  close  alliance 
between  them  was  virtually  at  an  end.  (Liv.  vi.  6, 
7, 10,  11,  17.)  But  it  would  appear  that  the  bond 
of  union  of  the  Latin  League  itselt' was,  by  this  time, 
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very  much  weakened.  The  more  powerful  cities 
are  found  acting  with  a degree  of  independence  to 
which  there  is  no  parallel  in  earlier  times : thus,  isi 
B.  c.  383,  the  Lanuvians  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  Volscians,  and  Praeneste  declared  itself  hostile 
to  Rome,  while  Tusculum,  Gabii,  and  Labicum  con- 
tinued on  friendly  terms  with  the  republic.  {Id. 
vi.  21.)  In  B.  c.  380  the  Romans  were  at  open  war 
with  the  Praenestines,  and  in  b.  c.  360  with  the 
Tiburtines,  but  in  neither  instance  do  the  other  cities 
of  Latium  appear  to  have  joined  in  the  war.  {Id. 
vi.  27 — 29,  vii.  10 — 12,  18,  19.)  The  repeated 
invasions  of  the  Gauls,  whose  armies  traversed  the 
Latin  territory  year  after  year,  tended  to  increase 
the  confusion  and  disorder:  nevertheless  the  Latin 
League,  though  much  disorganised,  W’as  never 
broken  up;  and  the  cities  composing  it  still  con- 
tinued to  hold  tlieir  meetings  at  the  Lucus  Feren- 
tinae,  to  deliberate  on  their  common  interests  and 
policy.  {Id.  vii.  25.)  In  b.  o.  358  the  league 
with  Rome  appears  to  have  been  renewed  upon  the 
same  terms  as  before;  and  in  that  year  the  Latins, 
for  the  first  time  after  a long  interval,  sent  their 
contingent  to  the  Roman  armies.  (Liv.  vii.  12.) 

At  length,  in  b.  c.  340,  the  Latins,  who  had 
adhered  faithfully  to  their  alliance  during  the  First 
Samnite  War,  appear  to  have  been  roused  to  a 
sense  of  the  increasing  power  of  Rome,  and  became 
conscious  that,  under  the  shadow  of  an  equal  alliance, 
they  were  gradually  passing  into  a state  of  depen- 
dence and  servitude.  {Id.  viii.  4.)  Hence,  after 
a vain  appeal  to  Rome  for  the  establishment  of  a 
more  equitable  arrangement,  the  Latins,  as  well  as 
the  Volscians,  took  part  with  the  Campanians  in  the 
war  of  that  year,  and  shared  in  their  memorable 
defeat  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  Even  on 
this  occasion,  how'ever,  the  councils  of  the  Latins 
were  divided:  the  Laurentes  at  least,  and  probably 
the  Lavinians  also,  remained  faithful  to  the  Roman 
cause,  while  Signia,  Setia,  Circeii,  and  Velitrae, 
though  regarded  as  Roman  colonies,  were  among  the 
most  prominent  in  the  war.  (/</.  viii.  3 — 11.)  The 
contest  was  renewed  the  next  year  with  various  suc- 
cess; but  in  B.  c.  338  Furius  Camillus  defeated 
the  forces  of  the  Latins  in  a great  battle  at  Pedum, 
while  the  other  consul,  C.  Maenius,  obtained  a not 
less  decisive  victory  on  the  river  Astura.  The 
struggle  was  now  at  an  end  ; the  Latin  cities  sub- 
mitted one  after  the  other,  and  the  Roman  senate 
pronounced  separately  on  the  fate  of  each.  The 
first  great  object  of  the  arrangements  now  made 
was  to  deprive  the  Latins  of  all  bonds  of  national  or 
social  unity:  for  this  purpose  not  only  were  they 
prohibited  from  holding  general  councils  or  assem- 
blies, but  the  several  cities  were  deprived  of  the 
mutual  rights  of  “connubium”  and  “ commercium,” 
so  as  to  isolate  each  little  community  from  its  neigh- 
bours. Tibur  and  Praeneste,  the  two  most  powerful 
cities  of  the  confederacy,  and  which  had  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  war,  were  deprived  of  a large 
portion  of  their  territory,  but  continued  to  exist  as 
nominally  independent  communities,  retaining  their 
own  laws,  and  the  old  treaties  with  them  were  re- 
newed, so  that  as  late  as  the  time  of  Polybius  a 
Roman  citizen  might  choose  Tibur  or  Praeneste  as  a 
place  of  exile.  (Liv.  xliii.  2 ; Pol.  vi.  14.)  Tus- 
culum, on  the  contrary,  received  the  Roman  fran- 
chise ; as  did  Lanuvium,  Aricia,  Pedum,  and  No- 
mentum, though  these  last  appear  to  have,  in  the 
first  instance,  received  only  the  imperfect  citizen- 
ship without  the  right  of  suflrage.  Velitrae  was 
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more  severely  punished;  but  the  people  of  this  city 
also  were  soon  after  admitted  to  the  Roman  fran- 
chise, and  the  creation  shortly  after  of  the  ^laecian 
and  Scaptian  tribes  was  designed  to  include  the  new 
citizens  added  to  the  republic  as  the  result  of  these 
arrangements.  (Liv.  vhi,  14,  17;  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  140—145.) 

From  this  time  the  Latins  as  a nation  may  be 
said  to  disappear  from  history:  they  became  gradu- 
ally more  and  more  blended  into  one  mass  with  the 
Roman  people;  and  though  the  formula  of  “ the 
allies  and  Latin  nation”  (socii  et  nomen  Latinum') 
is  one  of  perpetual  occurrence  from  this  time  forth 
m the  Roman  liistory,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  phrase  includes  also  the  citizens  of  the  so-called 
Latin  colonies,  who  formed  a body  far  superior  in 
importance  and  numbers  to  the  remains  of  the  old 
Latin  people.  [Italia,  p.  90.] 

In  the  above  historical  review,  the  history  of  the 
old  Latins,  or  the  Latins  properly  so  called,  lias  been 
studiously  kept  separate  from  that  of  the  other 
nations  which  were  subsequently  included  under  the 
general  appellation  of  Latium, — the  Aequians,  Her- 
nicans,  Volscians,  and  Aus  nians.  The  history  of 
these  several  tribes,  as  long  as  they  sastained  a 
separate  national  existence,  will  be  found  under  their 
respective  names.  It  may  suffice  here  to  mention 
that  the  Hernicans  were  reduced  to  complete  sub- 
jection to  Rome  in  b.  c.  306,  and  the  Aequians  in 
B.  c.  304;  the  period  of  the  final  subjugation  of  the 
Volscians  is  more  uncertain,  but  we  meet  with  no 
mention  of  them  in  arms  after  the  capture  of  Pri- 
vernum  in  B.  c.  329 ; and  it  seems  certain  that  they, 
as  well  as  the  Ausonian  cities  which  adjoined  them, 
had  fallen  into  the  power  of  Rome  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Second  Samnite  War,  b.  c.  326. 
[VoLsci.]  Hence,  the  whole  of  the  countiy  sub- 
sequently known  as  Latium  had  become  finally 
subject  to  Rome  before  the  year  300  b.  c. 

3.  Latium  under  the  Romans. — The  history  of 
Latium,  properly  speaking,  ends  with  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Latin  League.  Although  some  of  the 
cities  continued,  as  already  mentioned,  to  retain  a no- 
minal independence  down  to  a late  period,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War,  in  b.c. 
90,  that  the  Lex  Julia  at  length  conferred  upon  all 
the  Latins,  without  exception,  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens,  they  had  long  before  lost  all  traces  of  na- 
tional distinction.  The  only  events  in  the  interven- 
ing period  which  belong  to  the  history  of  Latium  are 
inseparably  bound  up  with  that  of  Rome.  Such  was 
the  invasion  by  Pyrrhus  in  b.c.  280,  who  advanced 
however  only  as  far  as  Praeneste,  from  whence  he 
looked  down  upon  the  plain  around  Rome,  but  with- 
out venturing  to  descend  into  it.  (Eutrop.  ii.  12  ; 
Flor.  i.  18.  § 24.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War,  how- 
ever, Hannibal,  advancing  like  Pyrrhus  by  the  line  of 
the  Via  Latina,  established  his  camp  within  four  miles 
of  the  city,  and  carried  his  ravages  up  to  the  very 
gates  of  Rome.  (Liv,  xxvi.  9 — 1 1 ; Pol.  ix.  6.) 
This  was  the.  last  time  for  many  centuries  that  La- 
tium witnessed  the  presence  of  a foreign  hostile  army ; 
but  it  suffered  severely  in  the  civil  wars  of  Marius 
and  Sulla,  and  the  whole  tract  near  the  sea-coast 
especially  was  ravaged  by  the  Samnite  auxiliaries  of 
tlie  former  in  a manner  that  it  seems  never  to  have 
recovered  (Strab.  v.  p.  232.) 

Before  the  close  of  the  Republic  Latium  appears 
to  have  lapsed  almost  completely  into  the  condition 
of  the  mere  suburban  district  of  Rome.  Tibur,  Tus- 
culum,  and  Praeneste  became  the  favourite  resorts  of 
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the  Roman  nobles,  and  the  fertile  slopes  of  the  Alban 
Hills  and  the  Apennines  were  studded  with  villas  and 
gardens,  to  which  the  wealthier  citizens  of  the  metro- 
polis used  to  retire  in  order  to  avoid  the  heat  or 
bustle  of  Rome.  But  the  plain  immediately  around 
the  city,  or  the  Campagna^  as  it  is  now  called, 
seems  to  have  lost  rather  than  gained  by  its  prox- 
imity to  the  capital.  Livy,  in  more  than  one  pas- 
sage, speaks  with  astonishment  of  the  inexhaustible 
resources  which  the  infant  republic  appears  to  have 
possessed,  as  compared  with  the  condition  of  the  same 
territory  in  his  own  time.  (Liv.  vi.  12,  vii.  25.)  We 
learn  from  Cicero  that  Gabii,  Labicum,  Collatia,  Fi- 
denae,  and  Bovillae  were  in  his  time  sunk  into  almost 
complete  decay,  while  even  those  towns,  such  as 
Aricia  and  Lanuvium,  which  were  in  a comparatively 
flourishing  condition,  were  still  very  interior  to  the 
opulent  municipal  towns  of  Campania.  (Cic.  pro 
Plane.  9,  de  Leg.  Agrar.  ii.  35.)  Nor  did  this  state 
of  things  become  materially  improved  even  under  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  whole  Laurentine  tract,  or  the 
woody  district  adjoining  the  sea-coast,  as  well  as  the 
adjacent  territory  of  Ardea,  had  already  come  to  be 
regarded  as  unhealthy,  and  was  therefore  thinly  in- 
habited. In  other  parts  of  the  Campagna  single 
farms  or  villages  already  occupied  the  sites  of  an- 
cient cities,  such  as  Antemnae,  Collatia,  Fidenae,  &c. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  230) ; and  Pliny  gives  a long  list  of 
cities  of  ancient  Latium  which  in  his  time  had  al- 
together ceased  to  exist.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  9.)  The 
great  lines  of  highway,  the  Appian,  Latin,  Salarian, 
and  Valerian  Ways,  became  the  means  of  collecting 
a considerable  population  along  their  immediate  lines, 
but  appear  to  have  had  rather  a contraiy  effect  in 
regard  to  all  intermediate  tracts.  The  notices  that 
we  find  of  the  attempts  made  by  successive  emperors 
to  recruit  the  decaying  population  of  many  of  the 
towns  of  Latium  with  fresh  colonies,  sufficiently 
show  how  far  they  were  from  sharing  in  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  capital;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  these 
colonies  seem  to  have  for  the  most  part  succeeded 
only  in  giving  a delusive  air  of  splendour  to  the  towns 
in  question,  without  laying  the  foundation  of  any  real 
and  permanent  improvement. 

For  many  ages  its  immediate  proximity  to  the 
capital  at  least  secured  Latium  from  the  ravages  of 
foreign  invaders;  but  when,  towards  the  decline  of 
the  Empire,  this  ceased  to  be  the  case,  and  each  suc- 
cessive swarm  of  barbarians  carried  their  arms  up 
to  the  very  gates  and  walls  of  Rome,  the  district 
immediately  round  the  city  probably  suffered  more 
severely  than  any  other.  Before  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire  the  Campagna  seems  to  have  been 
reduced  almost  to  a desert,  and  the  evil  must  have 
been  continually  augmented  after  that  period  by  the 
long  continued  wars  with  the  Gothic  kings,  as  well 
as  subsequently  with  the  Lombards,  who,  though 
they  never  made  themselves  masters  of  Rome  itself, 
repeatedly  laid  waste  the  surrounding  territory. 
All  the  records  of  the  middle  ages  represent  to  us 
the  Roman  Campagna  as  reduced  to  a state  of  com- 
plete desolation,  from  which  it  has  never  more  than 
partially  recovered. 

In  the  division  of  Italy  under  Augustus.  Latium, 
in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term,  together  with  Cam- 
pania, constituted  the  P'irst  Region.  (Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  9.)  But  gradually,  for  what  reason  we  know 
not,  the  name  of  Campania  came  to  be  generally 
employed  to  designate  the  whole  region;  while  that 
of  Latium  fell  completely  into  disuse.  Hence  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  La  Campagna  di  Roma,  by 
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which  the  ancient  Latium  is  known  in  modern 
times.  [Campania,  p.  494.] 

V.  Political,  and  Religious  Institutions. 

It  is  for  the  most  part  impossible  to  separate  the 
Latin  element  of  the  Roman  character  and  insti- 
tutions from  that  which  they  derived  from  the  Sa- 
bines: at  the  same  time  we  know  that  the  con- 
nection between  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  was  so 
intimate,  that  we  may  generally  regard  the  Roman 
sacred  rites,  as  well  as  their  political  institutions,  in 
the  absence  of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  as  of 
Latin  origin.  But  it  would  be  obviously  heie  out 
of  place  to  enter  into  any  detail  as  to  those  parts  of 
the  Latin  institutions  which  were  common  to  the 
two  nations.  A few  words  may,  however,  be  added, 
concerning  the  constitution  of  the  Latin  League,  as 
it  existed  in  its  independent  form.  This  w’as  com- 
posed, as  has  been  already  stated,  of  thirty  cities, 
all  apparently,  in  name  at  least,  equal  and  inde- 
pendent, though  they  certainly  at  one  time  admitted 
a kind  of  presiding  authority  or  supremacy  on  the 
part  of  Alba,  and  at  a later  period  on  that  of  Rome. 

The  general  councils  or  assemblies  of  deputies 
from  the  several  cities  were  held  at  the  Lucus  Fe- 
rentiuae,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Alba ; 
a custom  which  was  evidently  connected  in  the  first 
instance  with  the  supremacy  of  that  city,  but  which 
I was  retained  after  the  presidency  had  devolved  on 
I Rime,  and  down  to  the  great  Latin  War  of  b.  c. 
.340.  (Cincius,  ap.  Fest.  v.  Praetor,  p.  241.) 
Each  city  had  undoubtedly  the  sole  dii  ection  of  its 
own  afiairs : the  chief  magistrate  was  termed  a 
Dictator,  a title  borrowed  from  the  Latins  by  the 
Romans,  and  which  continued  to  be  employed  as  the 
name  of  a municipal  magistracy  by  the  Latin  cities 
long  after  they  had  lost  their  independence.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  mythical 
or  fictitious  kings  of  Alba,  we  meet  with  no  trace  of 
monarchical  government  in  Latium;  and  if  the  ac- 
I count  given  by  Cato  of  the  consecration  of  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Aricia  can  be  trusted,  even  at 
that  early  period  each  city  had  its  chief  magistrate, 

. with  the  title  of  dictator.  (Cato,  ap.  Priscian.  iv. 
p.  629.)  They  must  necessarily  have  had  a chief 
magistrate,  on  whom  the  command  of  the  forces  of 
the  whole  League  would  devolve  in  time  of  war,  as 
j is  represented  as  being  the  case  with  Mamilius  Oc- 
tiivius  at  the  battle  of  Regillus.  But  such  a com- 
mander may  probably  have  been  specially  chosen 
for  each  particular  occasion.  On  the  other  hand, 
Livy  speaks  in  b.  c.  340  of  C.  Annius  of  Setia  and 
L.  Numisius  of  Circeii,  as  the  two  “ praetors  of  the 
Latins,”  as  if  this  were  a customary  and  regular 
magistracy.  (Liv.  viii.  3.)  Of  the  internal  govern- 
ment or  constitution  of  the  individual  Latin  cities 
we  have  no  knowledge  at  all,  except  what  we  may 
gather  from  the  analogy  of  those  of  Rome  or  of  their 
later  municipal  institutions. 

As  the  Lucus  Ferentinae,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alba,  was  the  established  place  of  meeting  for  po- 
litical purposes  of  all  the  Latin  cities,  so  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  on  the  summit  of  the  Alban  Mount 
(^Monte  Cavo),  was  the  central  sanctuary  of  the 
whole  Latin  people,  where  sacrifices  were  offered  on 
their  behalf  at  the  Feriae  Latinae,  in  which  every 
city  was  bound  to  participate,  a custom  retained 
down  to  a very  late  period  by  the  Romans  themselves. 
I (Liv.  xxxii.  1 ; Qi\c.  pro  Plane.  9;  Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  9.) 

In  like  manner  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cus- 
I tom  sometimes  adopted  by  Roman  generals  of  cele- 
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brating  a triumph  on  the  Alban  Mount  was  derived 
from  the  times  of  Latin  independence,  when  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Laliaris  was  the  natural  end  of 
such  a procession,  just  as  that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus 
was  at  Rome. 

Among  the  deities  especially  worshipped  by  the 
Romans,  it  may  suffice  to  mention,  as  appai  ently  of 
peculiarly  Latin  origin,  Janus,  Saturnus,  Faunus, 
and  Picus.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been  so  closely 
connected  with  Mars,  that  he  was  probably  only  ano- 
ther form  of  the  same  deity.  Janus  was  originally  a 
god  of  the  sun,  answering  to  Jana  or  Diana,  the 
goddess  of  the  moon.  Saturnus  was  a terrestrial 
deity,  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  agriculture  and  of 
all  the  most  essential  improvements  of  life.  Hence 
he  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  pragmatical  mytho- 
logers  of  later  times  as  a very  ancient  king  of  Latium ; 
and  by  degrees  Janus,  Saturaus,  Picus,  and  Faunus 
became  established  as  successive  kings  of  the  earliest 
Latins  or  Aborigines.  To  complete  the  seiiesLatinus 
was  made  the  son  of  Faunus.  This  last  appears  as 
a gloomy  and  mysterious  being,  probably  originally 
connected  with  the  infernal  deities;  but  who  figures 
in  the  mythology  received  in  later  times  partly  as  a 
patron  of  agriculture,  partly  as  a giver  of  oracles. 
(Hartung,  Religion  der  Romer.  vol.  ii. ; Schwegler, 
R.  G.  vol.  i.  pp.  212—234.) 

The  worship  of  the  Penates  also,  though  not  pe- 
culiar to  Latium,  seems  to  have  formed  an  integral 
and  important  part  of  the  Latin  religion.  The 
Pen  ates  at  Lavinium  were  regarded  as  the  tutelary 
gods  of  the  whole  Latin  people,  and  as  such  continued 
to  be  the  object  of  the  most  scrupulous  reverence  to 
the  Romans  themselves  down  quite  to  the  extinction 
of  Paganism.  Every  Roman  consul  or  praetor,  upon 
first  entering  on  his  magistracy,  was  bound  to  re- 
pair to  Lavinium,  and  there  offer  sacrifices  to  the 
Penates,  as  well  as  to  Vesta,  whose  worship  was 
closely  connected  with  them.  (Macrob. -So/,  iii.  4 ; 
Varr.  L.L.  v.  144.)  This  custom  points  to  Lavinium 
as  having  been  at  one  time,  probably  before  the  rise 
of  Alba,  the  sacred  metropolis  of  Latium:  and  it 
may  very  probably  have  been,  at  the  same  early 
period,  the  political  capital  or  head  of  the  Latin  con- 
federacy. 

VI.  Topography. 

The  principal  physical  features  of  Latium  have 
already  been  described  ; but  it  remains  here  to  notice 
the  m.inor  rivers  and  streams?,  as  well  as  the  names 
of  some  particular  hills  or  mountain  heights  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  us. 

Of  the  several  small  rivers  which  have  their  rise 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  flow  from  thence 
to  the  sea  between  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  and 
Antium,  the  only  one  of  which  the  ancient  name  is 
preserved  is  the  Numicius,  which  may  be  iden- 
tified with  the  stream  now  called  Rio  Torto,  between 
Lavinium  and  Ardea.  The  Astura.  rising  also  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills  near  Velletri,  and  flowing 
from  thence  in  a SW.  direction,  enters  the  sea  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  the  promontory  of  Astura : it  is 
now  known  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  as  the 
Flume  di  Conca,  but  the  several  small  streams  by 
the  confluence  of  which  it  is  formed  have  each  their 
separate  appellation.  The  Nymphaeus,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9),  and  still  called  La  Ninfa, 
rises  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  Volscian  moun- 
tains, just  below  the  city  of  Norba : in  Pliny’s  time 
it  appears  to  have  had  an  independent  course  to  the 
sea,  but  now  loses  itself  in  the  Pontine  Marshes, 
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where  its  waters  add  to  the  stagnation.  But  tlie 
principal  agents  in  the  formation  of  those  extensive  | 
marshes'  are  the  Ufens  and  the  Amasenus,  both  I 
of  tliem  flowing  from  the  Volscian  mountains  and 
uniting  their  waters  before  they  reach  the  sea.  Tliey 
still  retain  their  ancient  names.  Of  the  lesser  streams 
of  Latium,  which  flow  into  the  Tiber,  we  need  only 
mention  the  celebrated  Allia,  which  falls  into  that 
river  about  11  miles  above  Rome;  ihe  Al:uo,  a 
still  smaller  stream,  which  joins  it  just  below  the 
city,  having  previously  received  the  waters  of  the 
Aqua  Ferentina  (now  called  the  Marrana  degli 
Orti),  which  have  their  source  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alban  Hills,  near  Marino;  and  the  Rivus  Alba- 
Nus  (still called  the  Rivo  Albano\  which  carries  off 
the  superfluous  waters  of  the  Alban  lake  to  the 
Tiber,  about  four  miles  below  Rome. 

The  mountains  of  Latium,  as  already  mentioned, 
may  be  classed  into  three  principal  groups : — ( 1 ) the 
Apennines,  properly  so  called,  including  the  ranges 
at  the  back  of  Tibur  and  Praeneste,  as  well  as  the 
mountains  of  the  Aequians  and  Hernicans;  (2)  the 
group  of  the  Alban  Hills,  of  which  the  central  and 
loftiest  summit  (the  Monte  Cavo)  was  the  proper 
Mons  Albanus  of  the  ancients,  w'hile  the  part  which 
faced  Praeneste  and  the  Volscian  Mountains  was 
known  as  the  Mons  Aegidus;  (3)  the  lofty  group 
or  mass  of  the  Volscian  Mountains,  frequently  called 
by  modern  geographers  the  Monti  Lepini,  though 
we  have  no  ancient  authority  for  this  use  of  the 
w'ord.  The  name  of  Mons  Lepin  us  occurs  only  in  Co- 
lumella (x.  131),  as  that  of  a mountain  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Signia.  The  M<jntes  Corniculani 
(ra  K6pviK\a  opea,  Dionys.  i.  16)  must  evidently 
liave  been  the  detached  group  of  outlying  peaks, 
w'holly  separate  from  the  main  range  of  the  Apen- 
nines, now  known  as  the  Monticelli,  situated  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Monte  Gennaro.  The  Mons 
S.\CER,  so  celebrated  in  Roman  histoiy,  was  a mere 
hill  of  trifling  elevation  above  the  adjoining  plain, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio,  close  to  the 
Via  Nomentana. 

It  only  remains  to  enumerate  the  towns  or  cities 
which  existed  within  the  limits  of  Latium ; but  as 
many  of  these  had  disappeared  at  a very  early  period, 
and  all  trace  of  their  geographical  position  is  lost,  it 
will  be  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  confine  this 
list  to  places  of  which  the  site  is  known,  approxi- 
mately at  least,  reserving  the  more  obscure  names 
for  subsequent  consideration. 

Beginning  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  the  first 
place  is  Ostia,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  and,  as  its  name  imnorts,  originally  close  to  its 
mouth,  though  it  is  now  three  miles  distant  from  it. 

A short  distance  from  the  coast,  and  about  8 miles 
fiom  Ostia,  was  Lauuentum,  the  reputed  capital 
of  the  Aborigines,  situated  probably  at  Torre  di 
Paterno,  or  at  least  in  that  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. A few  miles  further  S.,  but  considerably 
more  inland,  being  near  4 miles  from  the  sea,  was 
I.AVINIUM,  the  site  of  which  may  be  clearly  re- 
cognised at  Pratica.  S.  of  this  again,  and  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  sea,  was  Ardea,  which 
retains  its  ancient  name:  and  15  miles  further,  on  a 
projecting  point  of  the  coast,  was  Antiusi,  still 
called  Porto  d'  Anzo.  Between  9 and  10  miles 
further  on  along  the  coast,  w^as  the  town  or  village  of 
Astura,  with  the  islet  of  the  same  name;  and  from 
thence  a long  tract  of  barren  sandy  coast,  without  a 
village  and  almost  without  inhabitants,  extended  to 
the  Oircoian  promontory  and  the  town  of  CiucEii, 
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which  was  generally  reckoned  the  last  place  in 
i Latium  Proper.  Returning  to  Rome  as  a centre,  we 
I find  N.  of  the  city,  and  between  it  and  the  Sabine 
frontier,  the  cities  of  Antemnae,  Fidenae,  Cru»- 
TUMERiUM,  and  Nomentum.  On  or  around  the 
group  of  the  Montes  Corniculani,  were  situated 
CoRNicuLUM,  Medullia,  and  Ameriola:  Ca- 
MERIA,  also,  may  probably  be  placed  in  the  same 
neighbourhood;  and  a little  nearer  Rome,  on  the 
road  leading  to  Nomentum,  was  Ficulea.  At  the 
foot,  or  rather  on  the  lower  slopes  and  undeifalls 
of  the  main  range  of  the  Apennines,  were  Tibur, 
Aesula,  and  Praeneste,  the  latter  occupying  a 
lofty  spur  or  projecting  point  of  the  Apennines, 
standing  out  towards  the  Alban  Hills.  This  latter 
group  was  surrounded  as  it  were  with  a crown  or 
circle  of  ancient  towns,  beginning  with  Corbio 
(Rocca  Priore)^  nearly  opposite  to  Praeneste,  and 
continued  on  by  Tuscueum,  Alba,  and  Aricia, 
to  Lanuvium  and  Velitrae,  the  last  two  situated 
on  projecting  offshoots  from  the  central  group, 
standing  out  towards  the  Pontine  Plains.  On  the 
skirts  of  the  Volscian  mountains  or  Monti  Lepini, 
were  situated  Signia,  Cora,  Norba,  and  Setlv, 
the  last  three  all  standing  on  commanding  heights, 
looking  down  upon  the  plain  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
In  that  plain,  and  immediately  adjoining  the  marshes 
themselves,  was  Ulubrae,  and  in  all  probability 
SuEssA  PoMETiA  also,  the  city  which  gave  name 
both  to  the  marshes  and  plain,  but  the  precise  site  of 
which  is  unknown.  The  other  places  within  the 
marshy  tract,  such  as  Forum  Appii,  Tres  Taber- 
NAE,  and  Tripontium,  owed  their  existence  to  the 
construction  of  the  Via  Appia,  and  did  not  represent 
or  replace  ancient  Latin  towns.  In  the  level  tract 
bordering  on  the  Pontine  Plains  on  the  N.,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  foot  of  the  Alban  Hills  towards 
Antium  and  Ardea,  were  situated  Satricum, 
Longula,  Pollusca  and  Corioli;  all  of  them 
places  of  which  the  exact  site  is  still  a matter  of 
doubt,  but  which  must  ceidainly  be  sought  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Between  the  Laurentine  region 
(Laurens  tractus),  as  the  forest  district  near  the  sea 
was  often  called,  and  the  Via  Appia,  was  an  open 
level  tract,  to  which  (or  to  a part  of  which)  the 
name  of  Campus  SoLONiuswas  given;  and  within 
the  limits  of  this  district  were  situated  Tellenae 
and  PoLiTORiUM,  as  well  as  probably  Apiolae. 
Bovillae,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  just 
on  the  S.  of  the  Appian  Way,  was  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  same  tract,  while  Ficana  stood 
at  the  other,  immediately  adjoining  the  Tiber.  In 
the  portion  of  the  plain  of  the  Campagna  extending 
from  the  line  of  the  Via  Appia  to  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  between  the  Anio  and  the  Alban  Hills, 
the  only  city  of  which  the  site  is  known  was  Gabii, 
12  miles  distant  from  Rome,  and  the  same  distance 
from  Praeneste.  Nearer  the  Apennines  were  Scap- 
TiA  and  Pedum,  as  well  as  probably  Querque- 
tula;  while  Labicum  occupied  the  hill  of  La  Co- 
lonna^  nearly  at  the  fool  of  the  Alban  group.  In 
the  tract  which  extends  southwards  between  the 
Apennines  at  Praeneste  and  the  Alban  Hills,  so  as 
to  connect  the  plain  of  the  Campagna  with  the  land 
of  the  Hernicans  in  the  valley  of  the  Trerus  or 
Sacco,  were  situated  Vitellia,  Tolerium,  and  pro- 
bably also  Bola  and  Ortona  ; though  the  exact  site 
of  all  four  is  a matter  of  doubt.  Ecetra,  which  ap- 
pears in  history  as  a Volscian  city,  and  is  never  men- 
tioned as  a Latin  one,  must  nevertheless  have  been 
situate-d  within  the  limits  of  the  Latin  territory,  ap- 
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parently  at  the  foot  of  the  Mons  Lepinus,  oi-  noithem 
extremity  of  the  Volscian  mountains.  [Ecetra.]  | 

Besides  these  cities,  which  in  the  early  ages  of 
Latium  formed  members  of  the  Latin  League,  or  are 
otherwise  conspicuous  in  Roman  history,  we  find  men- 
tion in  Pliny  of  some  smaller  towns  still  existing  in 
his  time;  of  which  the  “ Fabienses  in  Monte  Albano” 
may  certainly  be  placed  at  Rocca  di  Papa,  the 
highest  village  on  the  Alban  Mount,  and  the  Castri- 
monienses  at  Marino,  near  the  site  of  Alba  Longa. 
The  list  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  League  given  by 
Dionysius  (v.  61)  has  been  already  cited  (p.  139). 
Of  the  names  included  in  it,  BuBENTuai  is  wholly 
unknown,  and  must  have  disappeared  at  an  early  pe- 
riod. Carventum  is  known  only  from  the  mention 
of  the  Arx  Carventana  in  Livy  during  the  wars  with 
the  Aequians  (iv.  53,  55),  and  was  probably  situated 
somewhere  on  the  frontier  of  that  people;  while  two 
of  the  names,  the  Fortineii  (^opriveioi)  and  Tri- 
crini  (TpiKpivoi),  are  utterly  unknown,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability corrupt.  The  former  may  probably  be  the 
same  with  the  Foretii  of  Pliny,  or  perhaps  with  the 
Forentani  of  the  same  author,  but  both  these  are 
equally  unknown  to  us. 

Besides  these  Pliny  has  given  a long  list  of  towns 
or  cities  (clara  oppida,  iii.  5.  s.  9.  § 68)  which  once 
existed  in  Latium,  but  had  wholly  disappeared  in  his 
time.  Among  these  w'e  find  many  that  are  well 
known  in  history  and  have  been  already  noticed,  viz. 
Satricum,  Pometia,  Scaptia,  Politorium,  Tellenae, 
Caenina,  Ficana,  Ci-ustumerium,  Ameriola,  ]\Iedul- 
lia,  Corniculum,  Antemnae,  Cameria,  Collatia.  With 
these  he  joins  two  cities  w'hich  are  certainly  of  my- 
thical character:  Saturnia,  which  was  alleged  to  have 
previously  existed  on  the  site  of  Rome,  and  Antipolis, 
on  the  hill  of  the  Janiculum  ; and  adds  three  other 
names,  Sulmo,  a place  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
writer,  but  the  name  of  which  may  probably  be  recog- 
nised in  the  modern  Sermoneta;  Norbe,  which  seems 
to  be  an  erroneous  repetition  of  the  well-known 
Norba,  already  mentioned  by  him  among  the  existing 
cities  of  Latium  {Ih.  §64);  and  Amitinum  or  Ami- 
tern  um,  of  which  no  trace  is  found  elsewhere,  except 
the  well-known  city  of  the  name  in  the  Vestini,  which 
cannot  possibly  be  meant.  But,  after  mentioning 
these  cities  as  extinct,  Pliny  adds  another  list  of 
“ populi”  or  communities,  which  had  been  accustomed 
to  share  with  them  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban 
Mount,  and  which  were  all  equally  decayed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  punctuation  proposed  by  Niebuhr  and 
adopted  by  the  latest  editors  of  Pliny,  he  classes 
these  collectively  as  “ populi  Albenses,”  and  enu- 
merates them  as  follows : Albani,  Aesulani,  Ac- 
cienses,  Abolani,  Bnbetani,  Bolani,  Cusuetani,  Co- 
riolani,  Fidenates,  Foretii,  Hortenses,  Latinienses, 
Longulani,  Manates,  Macrales,  Mutucumenses,  Mu- 
nienses,  Numinienses,  Olliculani,  Octulani,  Pedani. 
Pulluscini,  Querquetulani,  Sicani,  Sisoienses,  Tole- 
rienses,  Tutienses,  Vimitellarii,  Velienses,  Venetulani, 
Vitellenses.  Of  the  names  here  given,  eleven  relate 
[ to  well-known  towns  (Alba,  Aesula,  Bola,  Corioli, 
Fidenae,  Longula,  Pedum,  Pollusca,  Querquetula, 
j 'lolerium  and  Vitellia):  the  Bubetani  are  evidently 
the  same  with  the  Bubentani  of  Dionysius  already 
noticed;  the  Foretii  may  perhaps  be  the  same  with 
the  Fortineii  of  that  author;  the  Hortenses  may  pro- 
bably be  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  called  by  Livy 
Ortona;  the  Munienses  are  very  possibly  the  people 
of  the  town  afterwards  called  Castrinioenium  : but 
there  still  remain  sixteen  wholly  unknown.  At  the 
Biime  time  there  are  several  indications  (such  as  the 
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agreement  with  Dionysius  in  regard  to  the  otherwise 
unknown  Bubentani,  and  the  notice  of  Aesula  and 
Querquetula,  towns  which  do  not  figure  in  history) 
that  the  list  is  derived  from  an  authentic  source;  and 
was  probably  copied  as  a whole  by  Pliny  from  some 
more  ancient  authority.  The  conjecture  of  Niebuhr, 
therefore,  that  w'e  have  here  a list  of  the  subject  or 
dependent  cities  of  Alba,  derived  from  a period  when 
they  formed  a separate  and  closer  league  with  Alba 
itself,  is  at  least  highly  plausible.  The  notice  in  the 
list  of  the  Velienses  is  a strong  confirmation  of  this 
view,  if  we  can  suppose  them  to  be  the  inhabitants  of 
the  hill  at  Rome  called  the  Velia,  which  is  known  to 
us  as  bearing  an  important  part  in  the  ancient  sacri- 
fices of  the  Septimontium.  [Roma.] 

The  works  on  the  topography  of  Latium,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  peculiar  interest  of  the 
subject,  are  sufiiciently  numerous:  but  the  older 
ones  are  of  little  value.  Cluverius,  as  usual,  laid  a 
safe  and  solid  foundation,  which,  with  the  criticisms 
and  corrections  of  Holstenius,  must  be  considered  as 
the  basis  of  all  subsequent  researches.  The  special 
works  of  Kircher  {Vetus  Latium,  fol.  Amst.  1671) 
and  Volpi  {Vetus  Latium  Profanum  et  Sacrum, 
Romae,  1704 — 1748,10  vols.4to.)  contain  very  little 
of  real  value.  After  the  ancient  authorities  had  been 
carefully  brought  together  and  revised  by  Cluverius, 
the  great  requisite  was  a careful  and  systematic 
examination  of  the  localities  and  existing  remains, 
and  the  geographical  survey  of  the  country.  These 
objects  were  to  a great  extent  carried  out  by  Sir  W. 
Cell  (whose  excellent  map  of  the  country  around 
Rome  is  an  invaluable  guide  to  the  historical 
inquirer)  and  by  Professor  Nibby.  (Sir  W.  Cell, 
Topography  of  Rome  and  its  Vicinity ; with  a 
large  map  to  accompany  it,  2 vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1834; 
2d  edit.  1 vol.  Lond.  1846.  Nibby,  Analisi  Storico- 
Topogrqfico-Antiquaria  della  Carta  dei  Dintorni  di 
Roma,  3 vols.  8vo.  Rome,  1837;  2d  edit.  Ib.  1849. 
The  former  w'ork  by  the  same  author,  Viaggio 
Antiquario  nei  Contorni  di  Roma,  2 vols.  8vo. 
Rome,  1819,  is  a very  inferior  performance.)  It  is 
unfortunate  that  both  their  works  are  deficient  in 
accurate  scholarship,  and  still  more  in  the  spirit  of 
historical  criticism,  so  absolutely  necessary  in  all 
inquiries  into  the  early  history  of  Rome.  Westphal, 
in  his  work  (Dfe  Romische  Kampagne  in  Topo~ 
graphischer  u.  Antiquarischer  Hinsicht  dargestellt, 
4to.  Berlin,  1829)  published  before  the  survey  of 
Sir  W.  Cell,  and  consequently  with  imperfect  geo- 
grapliical  resources,  attached  himself  especially  to 
tracing  out  the  ancient  roads,  and  his  work  is  in  this 
respect  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  recent  work  of 
Bormann  {Alt-Latinische  Chorographie  und  Stddte- 
Geschichte,  8vo.  Halle,  1852)  contains  a careful 
review  of  the  historical  statements  of  ancient  authors, 
as  well  as  of  the  researches  of  modern  inquirers,  but 
is  not  based  upon  any  new  topographical  researches. 
Notwithstanding  the  labours  of  Cell  and  N-ibby, 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  this  respect,  and  a 
work  that  should  combine  the  results  of  such  in- 
quiries with  sound  scholarship  and  a judicious  spirit 
of  criticism  would  be  a valuable  contribution  to 
ancient  geography.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LATMICUS  SINUS  (5  AarpuKhs  koAttos'),  a 
bay  on  the  western  coast  of  Caria,  deriving  its  name 
from  Mount  Latmus,  which  rises  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf.  It  was  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Maeander  wdiich  flowed  into  it  from  the  north-east. 
Its  breadth,  between  Miletus,  on  the  southern  he,ad- 
land,  and  Pyrrha  in  the  north,  amounted  to  30 
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stadia,  and  its  whole  length,  from  Miletus  to  He- 
racleia,  100  stadia.  (Stnib.  xiv.  p.  635.)  The  bay 
now  exists  only  as  an  inland  lake,  its  mouth  having 
been  closed  up  by  the  deposits  brought  down  by  the 
klaeander,  a circumstance  which  has  misled  some 
modern  travellers  in  those  parts  to  confound  the 
lake  of  Baffin  the  ancient  Latmic  gulf,  with  the  lake 
of  Myus.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  239  ; Chandler, 
c.  53.)  [L.  S.] 

LATMUS  (^Adr/j-os'),  a mountain  of  Caria,  rising 
at  the  head  of  the  Latmic  bay,  and  stretching  along 
in  a north-western  direction.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  635  ; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  57  ; Plin.  v.  31  ; Pomp.  Jlel.  i. 
17.)  It  is  properly  the  western  offshoot  of  Mount 
Albanus  or  Albacus.  This  mountain  is  probably 
alluded  to  by  Homer  (II.  ii.  868),  when  he  speaks 
of  the  mountain  of  the  Phthiriaus,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Miletus.  In  Greek  mythology.  Mount 
Latinus  is  a place  of  some  celebrity,  being  described 
as  the  place  where  Artemis  (Luna)  kissed  the 
sleeping  Endyrnion.  In  later  times  there  existed  on 
the  mountain  a sanctuary  of  Endyrnion,  and  his  tomb 
was  shown  in  a cave.  (A polled,  i.  7.  § 5 ; Hygin.  Fab. 
271  ; Ov.  Trist.  ii.  299  ; Val.  Flacc.  hi.  28  ; Pans, 
v.  1.  § 4 ; Stat.  Silv.  iii.  4.  § 40.)  [L.  S.] 

LATO.  [Camaua.] 

LATOBRIGI  When  the  Helvetii  determined  to 
leave  their  country  (b.  c.  58),  they  persuaded  “ the 
Rauraci,  and  Tulingi  and  Latobrigi,  who  were  their 
neighbours,  to  adopt  the  same  resolution,  and  after 
burning  their  towns  and  villages  to  join  their  ex- 
pedition.” (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  5.)  The  number  of  the 
Tulingi  was  36,000  ; and  of  the  Latobrigi  14,000. 
(B.  G.  i.  29.)  As  there  is  no  place  for  the  Tulingi 
and  Latobrigi  within  the  limits  of  Gallia,  we  must 
look  east  of  the  Rhine  for  their  country.  Walckenaer 
(Geog.  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  559)  supposes,  or  rather  con- 
siders it  certain,  that  the  Tulingi  were  in  the  district 
of  Thiengen  and  Stuhlingen  in  Baden,  and  the  La- 
tobrigi about  Donaueschingen,  where  the  Briggach 
and  the  Bregge  join  the  Danube.  This  opinion 
is  founded  on  resemblance  of  names,  and  on  the  fact 
that  these  two  tribes  must  have  been  east  of  the 
Rhine.  If  the  Latobrigi  were  Celtae,  the  name  of 
the  people  may  denote  a position  on  a river,  for  the 
Celtic  word  “ brig  ” is  a ford  or  the  passage  of  a 
river.  If  the  Latobrigi  were  a Germanic  people, 
then  the  word  “ brig  ” ought  to  have  some  modern 
name  corresponding  to  it,  and  Walckenaer  finds  this 
correspondence  in  the  name  Brugge,  a small  place 
on  the  Bregge.  [G.  L.] 

L.ATO'POLIS  or  LATO  (AardiroXis,  Strab.  xvii. 
pp.  812,  817;  trdKis  Adreev,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 71; 
AdTTwv,  Hierocl.  p.  732;  Itin.  Antonin,  p.  160), 
the  modern  Esneh,  was  a city  of  Upper  Egypt, 
seated  upon  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  lat. 
25°  30'  N.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  fish  Lato, 
the  largest  of  the  fifty-two  species  which  inhabit  the 
Nile  (Russegger,  Reisen,  vol.  i.  p.  300),  and  which 
ap].ears  in  sculptures,  among  the  symbols  of  the 
goddess  Neith,  Pallas- Athene,  surrounded  by  the 
oval  shield  or  ring  indicative  of  royalty  or  divinity 
(Wilkinson,  M.  and  C.  vol.  v.  p.  253).  The  tute- 
lary deities  of  Latopolis  seem  to  have  been  the  tidad, 
— Kneph  or  Chnuphis,  Neith  or  Satfe,  and  Hak,  their 
otfspring.  The  temple  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  site  and  the  magnificence  of  its  architecture. 
It  was  built  of  red  sandstone;  and  its  portico  con- 
sisted of  six  rows  of  four  columns  each,  with  lotus- 
leaf  capitals,  all  of  which  however  differ  from  each 
other.  (Denon,  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  148.)  But  with 
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the  exception  of  the  jamb  of  a gateway — now  con- 
verted into  a door-sill — of  the  reign  of  Thothmes  I Id. 
(xviiith  dynasty),  the  remains  of  Latopolis  belong 
to  the  Macedonian  or  Roman  eras.  Ptolemy  Ever- 
getes,  the  restorer  of  so  many  temples  in  Upper 
Egypt,  was  a benefactor  to  Latopolis,  and  he  is 
painted  upon  the  walls  of  its  temple  followed  by  a 
tame  lion,  and  in  the  act  of  striking  down  the  chiefs 
of  his  enemies.  The  name  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes 
is  found  also  inscribed  upon  a doorway.  Yet, 
although  from  their  scale  these  ruins  are  imposing, 
their  sculptures  and  hieroglyphics  attest  the  decline 
of  Aegyptian  art.  The  pronaos,  which  alone  exists, 
resembles  in  style  that  of  Apollinopolis  Magna 
(Edfoo),  and  was  begun  not  earlier  than  the  reign 
of  Claudius  (a.  d.  41  — 54),  and  completed  in  that 
of  Vespasian,  whose  name  and  titles  are  caiwed  on 
the  dedicatory  inscription  over  the  ent  ance.  On 
the  ceiling  of  the  pronaos  is  the  larger  Latopolitan 
Zodiac.  'The  name  of  the  emperor  Geta,  the  last 
that  is  read  in  hieroglyphics,  although  partially 
erased  by  his  brother  and  murderer  Caracalla  (a.  d. 
212),  is  still  legible  on  the  walls  of  Latopolis. 
Befoi'e  raising  their  own  edifice,  the  Romans  seem 
to  have  destroyed  even  the  basements  of  the  eaidier 
Aegyptian  temple.  There  was  a smaller  temple,  de- 
dicated to  the  same  deities,  about  two  miles  and 
a half  N.  of  Latopolis,  at  a village  now  called 
E'Dayr.  Here,  too,  is  a small  Zodiac  of  the  age  of 
Ptolemy  Evergetes  (b.  c.  246 — 221).  This  latter 
building  has  been  destroyed  within  a few  years, 
as  it  stood  in  the  way  of  a new  canal.  The  temple 
of  Esneh  has  been  cleared  of  the  soil  and  rubbish 
which  filled  its  area  when  Denon  visited  it,  and  now 
serves  for  a cotton  warehouse.  (Lepsius,  Einleitung, 
p.  63.) 

The  modern  town  of  Esneh  is  the  emporium  of 
the  Abyssinian  trade.  Its  camel-market  is  much 
resorted  to,  and  it  contains  manufactories  of  cot- 
tons, shawls,  and  pottery.  Its  population  is  about 
4000.  [W.  B.  D.] 

LATOVICI  (AardSiKoi,  Ptol.  ii.  15.  § 2),  a tribe 
in  the  south-western  part  of  Pannonia,  on  the  river 
Savus.  (Plin.  iii.  28.)  They  appear  to  have  been 
a Celtic  tribe,  and  a place  Praetorium  Latovicorum 
is  mentioned  in  their  country  by  the  Antonine  Itine- 
rary, on  the  road  from  Aemona  to  Sirmium,  perhaps 
on  the  site  of  the  modern  Neustddtl,  in  Illyria. 
(Comp.  Zeuss,  die  Deutschen,  p.  256.)  [L.S.] 

LATU'RUS  SINUS.  [Mauketania.] 
LA'VARA.  [Lusitania.] 

LAVATRAE,  a station  in  Britain,  on  the  road 
from  Londinium  to  Luguvallum,  near  the  wall  of 
Hadrian,  distant,  according  to  one  passage  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.,  54  miles,  according  to  another,  59 
miles,  from  Eboracum,  and  55  miles  from  Longu- 
vallum.  (Anton.  Itin.  pp.  468,  476.)  Perhaps 
the  same  as  Bowes-,  on  the  river  Greta,  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  church  of  Bowes 
contained  in  the  time  of  Camden  a hewn  slab, 
bearing  an  inscription  dedicatory  to  the  Roman 
emperor  Hadrian,  and  there  used  for  the  communion 
table.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bowes,  there  are  the 
remains  of  a Roman  camp  and  of  an  aqueduct. 

LAU'GONA,  the  modern  Lahn,  a river  of  Ger- 
many, on  the  east  of  the  Rhine,  into  which  it  empties 
itself  at  Lahnstein,  a few  miles  above  Coblenz.  The 
ancients  praise  it  for  its  clear  water  (Venant.  Fort, 
viii.  7;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  24,  where  it  is  called 
Logna.  [L.  S.] 

LAVIANESINE  or  LAVINIANESINE  (Aa- 
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oviavffnui),  Strab.  xii.  p.  534  ; Aaovtviayifi,  Ptol. 
V.  7.  § 9),  the  name  of  one  of  the  four  districts 
into  which  Cappadocia  was  divided  under  the 
Romans.  It  was  the  part  extending  from  the 
northern  slope  of  Mount  Amanus  to  the  Euphrates, 
on  the  north  of  Aravene,  and  on  the  east  of 
Muriane.  [L.  S.] 

LAV'II^nJM  (Aaovtyioy;  Aaiiviov,  Steph.  B.: 
Eth.  Aa€ividTr)S,  Laviniensis:  Pratica),  an  ancient 
city  of  Latium,  situated  about  3 miles  from  the  sea- 
coast,  between  Laurentum  and  Ardea,  and  distant 
17  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  founded,  according  to 
the  tradition  universally  adopted  by  Roman  writers, 
by  Aeneas,  shortly  after  his  landing  in  Italy,  and 
called  by  him  after  the  name  of  his  wife  Lavinia,  the 
daughter  of  the  king  Latinus.  (Liv.  i.  1 ; Dionys.  i. 
45,  59;  Strab.  v.  p.  229;  Varr.  L.L.  v.  § 144; 
Solin.  2.  § 14.)  The  same  legendary  history  rep-e- 
sented  Ascanius,  the  son  of  Aeneas,  as  transferring 
the  seat  of  government  and  rank  of  the  capital  city 
of  the  Latins  from  Lavinium  to  Alba,  30  years  after 
the  foundation  of  the  former  city.  But  the  attempt 
to  remove  at  the  same  time  the  Penates,  or  household 
gods  of  Lavinium,  proved  unsuccessful : the  tutelary 
deities  returned  to  their  old  abode;  hence  Lavinium 
continued  not  only  to  exist  by  the  side  of  the  new 
capital,  but  was  always  regarded  with  reverence  as  a 
kind  of  sacred  metropolis,  a character  which  it  re- 
tained even  dojvn  to  a late  period  of  the  Roman  his- 
tory. (Liv.  i.  8;  Dionys.  i.  66,  67 ; Strab.  v.  p. 
229  ; Viet.  Oing.  Gent.  Rom.  17.)  It  is  impossible 
here  to  enter  into  a discussion  of  the  legend  of  the 
Trojan  settlement  in  Latium,  a question  which  is 
briefly  examined  under  the  article  Latium;  but  it 
may  be  observed  that  there  are  many  reasons  for 
admitting  the  correc  tness  of  the  tradition  that  La- 
vinium was  at  one  time  the  metropolis  or  centre  of 
tlie  Latin  state;  a conclusion,  indeed,  to  which  we  are 
led  by  the  name  alone,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Latinus  and  Lavinus  are  only  two  forms  :f  the 
same  name,  so  that  Lavinium  would  be  merely  the  ca- 
pital or  city  of  the  Latins.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  201 ; 
Donaldson,  Vari'onianus,  p.  6.)  The  circumstance 
that  the  Penates  or  tutelary  gods  of  Lavinium  con- 
tinued down  to  a late  period  to  be  regarded  as  those 
not  only  of  Rome,  but  of  all  Latium,  affords  a strong 
corroboration  of  this  view.  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  § 144.) 
Whether  Lavinium  was  from  the  first  only  the  sacred 
metropolis  of  the  Latin  cities,  — a kind  of  common 
sanctuary  or  centre  of  religious  worship  (as  supposed 
by  Schwegler,  Romische  Geschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  319), 
— or,  as  represented  in  the  common  tradition,  was  the 
political  capital  also,  until  supplanted  by  Alba,  is  a 
point  on  which  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  with  cer- 
tainty; but  the  circumstance  that  Lavinium  appears 
in  history  as  a separate  political  community,  and 
one  of  the  cities  composing  the  Latin  League,  would 
seem  opposed  to  the  former  view.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  it  had  lost  all  political  supremacy, 
and  that  this  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  Alba,  at 
a very  early  period  ; nor  did  Lavinium  recover  any 
political  importance  after  the  fall  of  Alba : through- 
out the  historical  period  it  plays  a very  subordinate 
part.  The  first  notice  we  find  of  it  in  the  Roman 
history  is  in  the  legends  conceniing  Tatius,  who  is 
represented  as  being  murdered  at  Lavinium  on  oc- 
casion of  a solemn  sacrifice,  in  revenge  for  some 
depredations  committed  by  his  followers  on  the 
I.avinian  territory.  (Liv.  i.  14;  Dionys.  ii.  51,  52; 
Pint.  Rom.  23 ; Strab.  v.  p.  230.)  It  is  remark- 
|ble  that  Livy  in  this  passage  represents  the  people 
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injured  as  the  Laurentes,  though  the  injuiy  was 
avenged  at  Lavinium, — a strong  proof  of  the  intimate 
relations  which  were  conceived  as  existing  between 
the  two  cities.  The  treaty  between  Rome  and  La- 
vinium was  said  to  have  been  renewed  at  the  same 
time  (Liv.  1.  c.),  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  the 
Roman  annals  and  traditions  represented  Lavinium, 
as  well  as  Laurentum,  as  almost  uniformly  on 
friendly  terms  with  Rome.  It  was,  however,  an 
independent  city,  as  is  proved  by  the  statement  that 
Collatinus  and  his  family,  when  banished  from  Rome, 
retired  into  exile  at  Lavinium.  (Liv.  ii.  2.)  The 
only  interruption  of  these  friendly  relations  took 
place,  according  to  Dionysius,  a few  years  after  this, 
when  he  reckons  the  Lavinians  among  the  Latin 
cities  which  entered  into  a league  against  Rome 
before  the  battle  of  Regillus.  (Dionys.  v.  61.) 
There  is,  however,  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
names  there  enumerated  are  in  reality  only  those  of 
the  cities  that  formed  the  permanent  Latin  League, 
and  who  concluded  the  celebrated  treaty  with  Sp. 
Cassius  in  b.  c.  493.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  23, 
24.) 

Lavinium  is  next  mentioned  during  the  wars  of 
Coriolanus,  who  is  said  to  have  besieged  and,  ac- 
cording to  Livy,  reduced  the  city  (Liv.  ii.  39; 
Dionys.  viii.  21);  but,  from  this  time,  we  hear  no 
more  of  it  till  the  great  Latin  War  in  b.  c.  340. 
On  that  occasion,  according  to  our  present  text  of 
Livy  (viii.  11),  the  citizens  of  Lavinium  are  repre- 
sented as  sending  auxiliaries  to  the  forces  of  the 
League,  who,  however,  arrived  too  late  to  be  of  ser- 
vice. But  no  mention  occurs  of  Lavinium  in  the 
following  campaigns,  or  in  the  general  settlement  of 
the  Latin  state  at  the  end  of  the  war ; hence  it  ap- 
pears highly  probable  that  in  the  former  passage 
Lanuvium,  and  not  Lavinium,  is  the  city  really 
meant ; the  confusion  between  these  names  in  the 
MSS.  being  of  perpetual  occurrence.  [LANuyiUM.) 
It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  Lavinians  were 
on  this  occasion  also  comprised  with  the  Laurentes, 
who,  as  we  are  expressly  told,  took  no  part  in  the 
war,  and  in  consequence  continued  to  maintain  their 
former  friendly  relations  with  Rome  without  interrup- 
tion. (L.  vi.  1.  c.)  From  this  time  no  historical 
mention  occurs  of  Lavinium  till  after  the  fall  ofi  the 
Roman  Republic ; but  it  appears  to  have  fallen  into 
decay  in  common  with  most  of  the  places  near  the  coast 
of  Latium;  and  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  presenting  the 
mere  vestiges  of  a city,  but  still  retaining  its  sacred 
rites,  which  were  believed  to  have  been  transmitted 
from  the  days  of  Aeneas.  (Strab.  v.  p.  232.)  Dio- 
ny.sius  also  tells  us  that  the  memoiy  of  the  three 
animals — the  eagle,  the  wolf,  and  the  fox  — which 
were  connected  by  a well-known  legend  with  the 
foundation  of  Lavinium,  ^vVas  preserved  by  the  figures 
of  them  still  extant  in  his  time  in  the  forum  of  that 
town ; while,  according  to  Varro,  not  only  was  there 
a similar  bronze  figure  of  the  celebrated  sow  with 
her  thirty  young  ones,  but  part  of  the  flesh  of  the 
sow  herself  was  still  preserved  in  pickle,  and  shown 
by  the  priests.  (Dionys.  i.  57,  59  ; Varr.  R.  R.  ii. 
4.)  The  name  of  Lavinium  is  omitted  by  Pliny, 
where  we  should  have  expected  to  find  it,  between 
Laurentum  and  Ardea,  but  he  enumerates  among 
the  existing  communities  of  Latium  the  “ Ilionenses 
Lavini,” — an  appellation  evidently  assumed  by  the 
citizens  in  commemoration  of  their  supposed  Trojan 
descent.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.) 

Shortly  after  the  time  of  Pliny,  and  probably  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  Lavinium  seems  to  have  re- 
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ceived  a fresh  colony,  which  for  a short  time  raised 
it  again  to  a degree  of  prospeiity.  On  this  occasion 
it  would  appear  that  the  Laurentines  and  Lavinians 
were  united  into  one  community,  which  assumed 
the  name  of  Lauro-Lavinium,  and  the  citizens 
that  of  Laurentes  Lavinates,  names  which 
from  henceforth  occur  frequently  in  inscriptions. 
As  a tribute  to  its  ancient  sacred  character,  though 
a fresh  apportionment  of  lands  necessarily  attended 
the  establishment  of  this  colony,  the  territory  still 
retained  its  old  limits  and  regulations  Qege  et  con- 
secratione  veteri  manet,  Lib.  Colon,  p.  234.)  This 
union  of  the  two  communities  into  one  has  given 
rise  to  much  confusion  and  misconception.  Nor 
can  we  trace  exactly  the  mode  in  which  it  was  ef- 
fected ; but  it  would  appear  that  Lavinium  became 
the  chief  town,  while  the  “ populus  ” continued  to  be 
often  called  that  of  the  Laurentes,  though  more 
correctly  designated  as  that  of  the  Laurentes  Lavi- 
nates. The  effect  of  this  confusion  is  apparent  in 
the  commentary  of  Servius  on  the  Aeneid,  who 
evidently  confounded  the  Laurentum  of  Virgil  with 
the  Lauro-Lavinium  of  his  own  day,  and  thence, 
strangely  enough,  identifies  it  with  the  Lavinium 
founded  as  the  same  city.  (Seiw.  ad  Aen.  i.  2.) 
But,  even  at  a much  earlier  period,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  “ ager  Laurens,”  or  Laurentine  territory, 
was  regarded  as  comprising  Lavinium ; and  it  is 
certainly  described  as  extending  to  the  river  Numi- 
cius,  which  was  situated  between  Lavinium  and 
Ardea.  [Numicius.]  Inscriptions  discovered  at 
Pratica  enable  us  to  trace  the  existence  of  this 
new  colony,  or  revived  Lavinium,  down  to  the  end 
of  the  4th  century;  and  its  name  is  found  also  in 
the  Itineraries  and  the  Tabula.  (^Itin.  Ant.  p.  301 ; 
Tab.  Pent.;  Orell.  /nscr.  1063,  2179,3218,  3921.) 

We  learn  also  from  a letter  of  Symmachus  that  it 
was  still  subsisting  as  a municipal  town  as  late  as 
A.  D.  391,  and  still  retained  its  ancient  religious 
-character.  Macrobius  also  informs  us  that  in  his 
time  it  was  still  customary  for  the  Roman  consuls 
and  praetors,  when  entering  on  their  office,  to  repair 
to  Lavinium  to  offer  certain  sacrifices  there  to  Vesta 
and  the  Penates, — a custom  which  appears  to  have 
been  transmitted  without  interruption  from  a very 
early  period.  (Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  4.  § 11  ; Val.  Max. 
i.  6.  § 7 ; Symmach.  Ep,  i.  65.)  The  final  decay 
of  Lavinium  was  probably  produced  by  the  fall  of 
paganism,  and  the  consequent  extinction  of  that 
religious  reverence  which  had  apparently  been  the 
principal  means  of  its  preservation  for  a long  while 
before. 

The  position  of  Lavinium  at  Pratica  may  be  con- 
sidered as  clearly  established,  by  the  discovery  there 
of  the  numerous  inscriptions  already  referred  to  re- 
lating to  Lauro-Lavinium  : in  other  respects  also 
the  site  of  Pratica  agrees  well  with  the  data  for  that 
of  Lavinium,  which  is  placed  by  Dionysius  24 
stadia,  or  3 miles,  from  the  coast.  (Dionys.  i.  56.) 
The  Itineraries  call  it  16  miles  from  Rome;  but  this 
statement  is  below  the  truth,  the  real  distance  being 
little,  if  at  all,  less  than  18  miles.  The  most  direct 
approach  to  it  from  Rome  is  by  the  Via  Ardeatina, 
from  whence  a side  branch  diverges  soon  after 
passing  the  Solfatara, — a spot  supposed  to  be  the  site 
of  the  celebrated  grove  and  oracle  of  Faunus,  referred 
to  by  Virgil  [Ardea]  , which  is  about  4 miles  from 
Pratica.  The  site  of  this  latter  village,  which  still 
possesses  a baronial  castle  of  the  middle  ages,  re- 
sembles those  of  most  of  the  early  Latin  towns  : it 
is  a nearly  isolated  hill,  with  a level  summit  of  no 
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great  extent,  bounded  by  wooded  ravines,  with  steep' 
banks  of  tufo  rock.  These  banks  have  probably 
been  on  all  sides  more  or  less  scarped  or  cut  away 
artificially,  and  some  slight  remains  of  the  ancient 
walls  may  be  still  traced  in  one  or  two  places.  Be- 
sides the  inscriptions  already  noticed,  some  frag- 
ments of  marble  columns  remain  from  tlie  Imperial 
period,  while  broken  potteiy  and  terra  cottas  of  a 
rude  workmanship  found  scattered  in  the  soil  are 
the  only  relics  of  an  earlier  age.  (Nibby,  Dintorni, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  206—237.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LAVISCO  or  LABISCO,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
appears  on  a route  from  Mediolanum  (^Milan')  through 
Darantasia  (^Moutiers  en  Tarentaise)  to  Vienna  ( Vi- 
enne ) on  the  Rhone.  Lavisco  is  between  Leniincura 
{Lemens,  or  Chambery  au  Mont  Leminc)  and  Au- 
gustum  (Aoste  or  Aouste),  and  14  M.  P.  from  each. 
D’Anville  supposes  that  Lavisco  was  at  the  ford  of 
the  little  river  Laisse,  near  its  source  ; but  tlie  dis- 
tance between  Lemincum  and  Augustum,  28  M.  P. 
is  too  much,  and  accordingly  he  would  alter  tlie 
figures  in  the  two  parts  of  this  distance  on  each  side 
of  Lavisco,  from  xiiii.  to  viiii.  [G.  L.] 

LAUMELLUM  (Aau/icAXoi',  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 36: 
Lomello),  a town  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  not  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  but  placed  by  Ptolemy,  together 
with  Vercellae,  in  the  ten-itory  of  the  Libici.  'I  he 
Itin.  Ant.  (pp.  282,  347)  places  it  on  the  road  from 
Ticinum  to  Vercellae,  at  22  M.  P.  fi’om  the  former 
and  26  from  the  latter  city:  these  distances  agree 
well  with  the  position  of  Lomello,  a small  town  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Agogna,  about  10  niiles  from 
its  confluence  with  the  Po.  According  to  the  same 
Itinerary  (p.  340)  another  road  led  from  thence  by 
Rigomagus  and  Quadratae  to  Augustae  Taurinorum. 
and  in  accordance  with  this  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(xv.  8.  § 18)  mentions  Laumellum  as  on  the  direct 
road  from  Ticinum  to  Taurini.  It  seems  not  to 
have  enjoyed  municipal  rank  in  the  time  of  Pliny, 
but  apparently  became  a place  of  more  consideration 
in  later  days,  and  under  the  Lombanl  rule  was  a 
town  of  importance,  as  it  continued  during  the 
middle  ages  ; so  that,  though  now  but  a poor  de- 
cayed place,  it  still  gives  to  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict the  name  of  Lumellina.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LAUREA'TA,  a place  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia, 
which  was  taken  by  the  traitor  llaufus,  for  T<ttila 
and  the  Goths,  in  a.  d.  548.  (Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  35  : 
Le  Beau,  Bas  Empire,  vol.  ix.  p.  182.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LAURENTUM  {^AavpevTor,  Strab.  et  ah;  Aw- 
P€ut6v,  Dion.  Hal. : Eth.  AaopeurTros,  Laurentinus: 
Torre  diPaternd),3in  ancient  city  of  Latinm,  situated 
near  the  sea-coast  between  Ostia  and  Lavijiium, 
about  16  miles  from  Rome.  It  was  represented  by 
the  legendary  history  universally  adopted  by  Roman 
writers  as  the  ancient  capital  of  Latium,  and  the 
residence  of  king  Latinus,  at  the  time  when  Aeneas 
and  the  Trojan  colony  landed  in  that  country.  All 
writers  also  concur  in  representing  the  latter  as  first 
landing  on  the  shores  of  the  Laurentine  territory. 
(Liv.  i.  1 ; Dionys.  i.  45,  53 ; Strab.  v.  p.  229 : 
Appian.  Pom.  i.  1 ; Viet.  Orig.  Gent.  Rom.  13: 
Virg.  Aen.  Vii.  45,  &c.)  But  the  same  legendary 
history  related  that  after  the  death  of  Latinus,  the 
seat  of  government  was  transferred  first  to  Lavinium, 
and  subsequently  to  Alba;  hence  we  cannot  wonder 
that,  when  Laurentum  appears  in  historical  times,  it 
holds  but  a very  subordinate  place,  and  appears  to 
have  fallen  at  a very  early  period  into  a state  of 
comparative  insignificance.  The  historical  notices 
of  the  city  are  indeed  extremely  few  and  scanty ; the 
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most  important  is  the  occurrence  of  its  name  (or  that 
of  the  Laurentini  at  least),  together  with  those  of 
Ardea,  Antium,  Circeii,  and  Tarracina,  among  the 
allies  or  dependants  of  Rome,  in  the  celebrated 
treaty  of  the  Romans  with  Carthage  in  n.  c.  509. 
(Pol.  iii.  22.)  From  this  document  we  may  infer 
that  Laurentum  was  then  still  a place  of  some  con- 
sideration as  a maritime  town,  though  the  proximity 
of  the  Roman  port  and  colony  of  Ostia  must  have 
tended  much  to  its  disadvantage.  Dionysius  tells  us 
that  some  of  the  Tarquins  had  retired  to  Laurentum 
on  their  expulsion  from  Rome;  and  he  subsequently 
notices  the  Laurentines  among  the  cities  which 
composed  the  Latin  League  in  b.  c.  496.  (Dionys. 
V.  54,  61.)  We  learn,  also,  from  an  incidental  notice 
in  Livy,  that  they  belonged  to  that  confederacy,  and 
retained,  in  consequence,  down  to  a late  period  the 
right  of  participating  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban 
Mount.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  3.)  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
though  no  longer  a powerful  or  important  city, 
Laurentum  continued  to  retain  its  independent  posi- 
tion down  to  the  great  Latin  War  in  b.  c.  340.  On 
that  occasion  the  Laurentines  are  expressly  men- 
tioned as  having  been  the  only  people  who  took  no 
share  in  the  war;  and,  in  consequence,  the  treaty 
with  them  which  previously  existed  was  x-enewed 
without  alteration.  (Liv.  viii.  11.)  “ From  thence- 

forth ” (adds  Livy)  “ it  is  renewed  always  from  year 
to  year  on  the  10th  day  of  the  Feriae  Latinae.”  Thus, 
the  poor  and  decayed  city  of  Laurentum  continued 
down  to  the  Augustan  age  to  retain  the  nominal 
position  of  an  independent  ally  of  the  imperial 
Rome. 

No  further  notice  of  it  occurs  in  history  during 
the  Roman  Republic.  Lucan  appears  to  reckon  it  as 
one  of  the  places  that  had  fallen  into  decay  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Civil  Wars  (vii.  394),  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  had  long  before  that  dwindled  into  a 
very  small  place.  The  existence  of  a town  of  the 
name  (“  oppidum  Laurentum  ”)  is,  however,  attested 
by  Mela,  Strabo,  and  Pliny  (Mel.  ii.  4.  § 9 ; Strab.  v. 
p.  232;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9);  and  the  sea-coast  in  its 
vicinity  was  adorned  with  numerous  villas,  among 
which  that  of  the  younger  Pliny  was  conspicuous. 
(Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17.)  It  is  remarkable  that  that 
author,  in  describing  the  situation  of  his  villa  and 
its  neighbourhood,  makes  no  allusion  to  Laurentum 
itself,  though  he  mentions  the  neighbouring  colony 
of  Ostia,  and  a village  or  “vicus”  immediately 
adjoining  his  villa:  this  last  may  probably  be  the 
same  which  we  find  called  in  an  inscription  “ Vicus 
Augustus  Laurentium.”  (Gmter,  Inscr.  p.  398, 
No.  7.)  Hence,  it  seems  probable  that  Laurentum 
itself  had  fallen  into  a state  of  great  decay ; and 
this  must  have  been  the  cause  that,  shortly  after,  the 
two  communities  of  Laurentum  and  Lavinium  were 
united  into  one  municipal  body,  which  assumed  the 
appellation  of  Lauro-Lavinium,  and  the  inhabitants 
that  of  Lauro-Lavinates,  or  Laurentes  Lavinates. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  united  “ popul us” • calls 
itself  in  inscriptions  simply  “ Senatus  populusque 
Laurens,”  and  in  one  case  we  find  mention  of  a 
“ Colonia  Augusta  Laurentium.”  (Orell.  Inscr, 
124;  Gruter,  p.  484,  No.  3.)  Nevertheless  it  is  at 
least  very  doubtful  whether  there  was  any  fresh 
colony  established  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lau- 
rentum ; the  only  one  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Colo- 
niarum  is  that  of  Lauro-Lavinium,  which  was 
undoubtedly  fixed  at  Lavinium  (JPratica).  [La- 
vinium.] The  existence  of  a place  bearing  the 
uame  of  Laurentum,  though  probably  a mere 
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village,  down  to  the  latter  ages  of  the  Empire,  is, 
however,  clearly  proved  by  the  Itineraries  and 
Tabula  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  301;  Tab.  Pent);  and  it 
appears  from  ecclesiastical  documents  that  the  locality 
still  retained  its  ancient  name  as  late  as  the  8tii 
century  (Anastas.  Vit.  Pontif.  ap.  Nibby,  vol.  ii.  p. 
201).  From  that  time  all  trace  of  it  disappears,  and 
the  site  seems  to  have  been  entirely  forgotten, 

Laurentum  seems  to  have,  from  an  early  period, 
given  name  to  an  extensive  territory,  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to 
Ardea,  and  forming  a part  of  the  broad  littoral  tract 
of  Latium,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
that  country  by  very  marked  natural  characteristics. 
[Latium.]  Hence,  we  find  the  Laurentine  territory 
much  more  frequently  referred  to  than  the  city  itself; 
and  the  place  where  Aeneas  is  represented  as  landing 
is  uniformly  described  as“  in  agro  Laurenti;”  though 
we  know  from  Virgil  that  he  conceived  the  Trojans 
as  arriving  and  first  establishing  themselves  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.  But  it  is  clear  that,  previous  to 
the  foundation  of  Ostia,  the  territory  of  Laurentum 
was  considered  to  extend  to  that  river.  (Serv.  ad 
Aen.  vii.  661,  xi.  316.)  The  name  of  “ ager 
Laurens  ” seems  to  have  continued  in  common  u.'^e 
to  be  applied,  even  under  the  Roman  Empire,  to  tiie 
whole  district  extending  as  far  as  the  river  Numi- 
cius,  so  as  to  include  Lavinium  as  well  as  Lauren- 
tum. It  W’as,  like  the  rest  of  this  part  of  Latium 
near  the  sea-coast,  a sandy  tract  of  no  natural 
fertility,  whence  Aeneas  is  represented  as  com- 
plaining that  he  had  arrived  “in  agrum  macer- 
rimum,  littorosissimumque.”  (Fab.  Max.  ap.  Serv. 
ad  Aen.  i.  3.)  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Laurentum  were  considerable  marshes,  while  the 
tract  a little  further  inland  was  covered  with  wood, 
forming  an  extensive  forest,  known  as  the  Silva 
Laurentina.  (Jul.  Obseq.  24.)  The  existence  of  this 
at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  Aeneas  is  alluded  to  by 
Virgil  (Aen.  xi.  133,  &c.).  Under  the  Reman 
Empire  it  was  a favourite  haunt  of  wild-boars, 
which  grew  to  a large  size,  but  were  considered  by 
epicures  to  be  of  inferior  flavour  on  account  of  the 
marshy  character  of  the  ground  in  which  they  fed. 
(Virg.  Aen,  x.  709;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4.  42;  Martial, 
ix.  495.)  Varro  also  tells  us  that  the  orator  Hor- 
tensius  had  a farm  or  villa  in  the  Laurentine  dis- 
trict, with  a park  stocked  with  wild-boars,  deer,  and 
other  game.  ( Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  13.)  The  existence  ot 
extensive  marshes  near  Laurentum  is  noticed  also 
by  Virgil  (Aen.  x.  107)  as  well  as  by  Martial 
(x.  37.  5),  and  it  is  evident  that  even  in  ancient 
times  they  rendered  this  tract  of  country  unhealthy, 
though  it  could  not  have  suffered  from  malaria  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  modern  times.  The  villas  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  lined  the  shore,  were  built  close 
to  the  sea,  and  were  probably  frequented  only  in 
winter.  At  an  earlier  period,  we  are  told  that 
Scipio  and  Laelius  used  to  repair  to  the  sea.side  on 
the  Laurentine  coast,  where  they  amused  themselves 
by  gathering  shells  and  pebbles.  (Cic.  de  Or.  ii.  6 ; 
Val.  Max.  viii.  8.  § 4.)  On  the  other  hand,  the 
bay-trees  (lauri)  with  which  the  Silva  Laurentina 
was  said  to  abound  were  thought  tc>  have  a benefi- 
cial effect  on  the  health,  and  on  this  account  the 
emperor  Commodus  was  advised  to  retire  to  a villa 
near  Laurentum  during  a pestilence  at  Rome.  (Hero- 
dian.  i.  12.)  The  name  of  Laurentum  itself  was 
generally  considered  to  be  derived  from  the  number 
of  these  trees,  though  Virgil  would  derive  it  from  a 
particular  and  celebrated  tree  of  the  kind.  (Viet 
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Orig.  G.  Rom..  10;  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  152;  NXxg.Aen. 

vii.  59.) 

Tlie  precise  site  of  Laurentuin  has  been  a subject 
of  much  doubt;  though  it  may  be  placed  approxi- 
mately without  question  between  Ostia  and  Pratica, 
the  latter  being  clearly  established  as  the  site  of 
T>avinium.  It  has  been  generally  fixed  at  Tot're  di 
Paternb,  and  Gell  asserts  positively  that  there  is  no 
other  position  within  the  required  limits  “where 
either  ruins  or  the  traces  of  ruins  exist,  or  where  they 
can  be  supposed  to  have  existed.”  The  Itinerary 
gives  the  distance  of  Laurentum  from  Rome  at  16 
M.  P.,  which  is  somewhat  less  than  the  truth,  if  we 
place  it  at  Torre  di  Paternb,  the  latter  being  rather 
more  than  17  M.  P.  from  Rome  by  the  Via  Lauren- 
tina  ; but  the  same  remark  applies  to  Lavinium 
al.'iO,  which  is  called  in  the  Itinerary  16  miles  from 
Rome,  though  it  is  full  18  miles  in  real  distance. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  distance  of  6 miles  given  in 
the  Table  between  Lavinium  and  Laurentum  coin- 
cides well  with  the  interval  between  Pratica  and 
Torre  di  Paternd.  Nibby,  who  places  Laurentum 
at  Capo  Cotto,  considerably  nearer  to  Pratica,  ad- 
mits that  there  are  no  ruins  on  the  site.  Those  at 
Torre  di  Paternb  are  wholly  of  Roman  and  imperial 
times,  and  may  perhaps  indicate  nothing  more  than 
the  site  of  a villa,  though  the  traces  of  an  aqueduct 
leading  to  it  prove  that  it  must  have  been  a place  of 
some  importance.  There  can  indeed  be  no  doubt 
that  the  spot  was  a part  of  the  dependencies  of  Lau- 
rentum under  the  Roman  Empire;  though  it  may 
still  be  questioned  whether  it  marks  the  actual  site 
of  the  ancient  Latin  city.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  pp. 
294 — 298;  Nibby,  Dintomi  di  Roma,  vo\,n.  pp. 
187 — 205  ; Abeken,  Mittelitalien,  p.  62  ; Bor- 
mann,  Alt  Latin.  Corographie,  pp.  94 — 97.) 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  notice  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  determine  the  site  of 
Pliny’s  Laurentine  villa,  of  which  he  has  left  us  a 
detailed  description,  familiar  to  all  scholars  (Plin. 
Ep.  ii.  17).  As  it  appears  from  his  own  account 
that  it  was  only  one  of  a series  of  villas  which 
adorned  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  many  of  them 
probably  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  pretensions,  it  is 
evidently  idle  to  give  the  name  to  a mass  of  brick 
ruins  which  there  is  nothing  to  identify.  In  their 
zeal  to  do  this,  antiquarians  have  overlooked  the 
circumstance  that  his  villa  was  evidently  close  to 
the  sea,  which  at  once  excludes  almost  all  the  sites 
that  have  been  suggested  for  it. 

The  road  which  led  from  Rome  direct  to  Laurentum 
retained,  down  to  a late  period,  the  name  of  Via 
Laukentina.  (Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  679;  Val.  Max. 

viii.  5.  § 6.)  It  was  only  a branch  of  the  Via  Os- 
tiensis,  from  which  it  diverged  about  3 miles  from 
the  gates  of  Rome,  and  proceeded  nearly  in  a direct 
line  towards  Torre  di  Paternb.  At  about  10  miles 
from  Rome  it  crossed  a small  brook  or  stream  by  a 
bridge,  which  appears  to  have  been  called  the  Pons 
ad  Decimum,  and  subsequently  Pons  Decimus: 
hence  the  name  of  Decimo  now  given  to  a casale  or 
farm  a mile  further  on;  though  this  was  situated  at 
the  1 1 th  mile  from  Rome,  as  is  proved  by  the  dis- 
covery on  the  spot  of  the  Roman  milestone,  as  well 
as  by  the  measurement  on  the  map.  Remains  of 
the  ancient  pavement  mark  the  course  of  the  Via 
Laurentina  both  before  and  after  passing  tliis 
bridge.  (Nibby,  Dintoi'ni,  vol.  i.  p.  539,  vol.  iii. 
p.  621.) 

Roman  authors  generally  agree  in  stating  that  the 
place  where  the  Trojans  first  landed  and  established 
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their  camp  was  still  called  Troja  (Liv.  i.  1;  Cato, 
ap.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  5;  Fest.  v.  Troia.  p.  367),  and 
that  it  was  in  the  Laurentine  territory;  but  Virgil 
is  the  only  writer  from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  near  its  mouth  (^Aen. 
vii.  30,  ix.  469,  790,  &c.).  Hence  it  must  have 
been  in  the  part  of  the  “ ager  Laurens  ” which  was 
assigned  to  Ostia  after  the  foundation  of  the  colony  ; 
and  Sei-vius  is  tlierefore  correct  in  placing  the  camp 
of  the  Trojans  “ circa  Ostiam.”  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  vii. 
31 .)  The  name,  however,  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  only  thing  that  marked  the  spot.  [E.  H.  B.] 
LAURETANUS  PORTUS,  a seaport  on  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  mentioned  only  by  Livy  (xxx.  39). 
From  this  passage  it  appears  to  have  been  situated 
between  Cosa  and  Populonium ; but  its  precise  posi- 
tion is  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LAURI,  a place  in  North  Gallia,  on  a road  from 
Lugdunum  Batavorum  (^Leiden)  to  Noviomagns 
i^Nymeguen'),  and  between  P'letio  ( Vleuten)  and 
Niger  Pullus.  It  is  5 M,  P.  from  Niger  Pullus  to 
Lauri,  and  12  M.  P.  from  Lauri  to  Fletio.  No  more 
is  known  of  the  place.  [G.  L.] 

LAURI ACUM  or  LAUREACUM,  a town  in  the 
north  of  Noricum,  at  the  point  where  the  river  Anisius 
empties  itself  into  the  Danube.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxi. 
10;  /<.  Anh  pp.  231,  235,  241,  277;  Gruter, /nscr. 
p.  clxiv.  3 ; Not.  Imp. ; in  the  Tab.  Pent,  its  name  is 
misspelt  Blaboriciacum.)  In  a doubtful  inscription 
in  Gruter  (p.  484.  3)  it  is  called  a Roman  colony, 
with  the  surname  Augusta:  Laureacum  was  the 
largest  town  of  Noricum  Ripense,  and  was  connected 
by  high  roads  with  Sirmium  and  Taurunum  in  Pan- 
nonia.  According  to  the  Antonine  Itineraiy,  it  was 
the  head-quarters  of  the  third  legion,  for  which  the 
Notitia,  perhaps  more  correctly,  mentions  the  second. 
It  was,  moreover,  one  of  the  chief  stations  of  the 
Danubian  fleet,  and  the  residence  of  its  praefect,  and 
contained  considerable  manufactures  of  arms,  and 
especially  of  shields.  As  the  town  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  earlier  writers,  it  was  probably  built,  or  at 
least  extended,  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  It  was 
one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  Christianity  in  those  parts, 
a bishop  of  Lauriacum  being  mentioned  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  the  third  century.  In  the  fifth  century 
the  place  was  still  so  well  fortified  that  the  people 
of  the  surrounding  country  took  refuge  in  it,  and 
protected  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the  Ale- 
mannians  and  Thuringiaus;  but  in  the  6th  century 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  Avari,  and  although  it  was 
lestored  as  a frontier  fortress,  it  afterwards  fell  into 
decay.  Its  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  modern 
village  of  Larch,  and  the  celebrated  convent  of  the 
same  name,  around  which  numerous  remains  of  the 
Roman  town  may  be  seen  extending  as  far  as  Ens, 
which  is  about  a mile  distant.  (Comp.  Muchar, 
Noric.  i.  p.  362,  268,  163,  ii.  p.  75.)  [L.S.] 

LAURIUM  (^Aavpeiov,  Herod,  vii  144;  Aavpiou, 
Thuc.  ii.  55  : Adj.  AavpiuriKbs;  hence  al  y\avK€S 
AuvpiMTiKai,  Aristoph.  Av.  1106,  silver  coins, 
with  the  Athenian  figure  of  an  owl),  a range  of 
hills  in  the  south  of  Attica,  celebrated  for  their  silver 
mines.  These  hills  are  not  high,  and  are  covered 
for  the  most  part  with  trees  and  brushwood.  The 
name  is  probably  denved  from  the  shafts  which  were 
sunk  for  obtaining  the  ore,  since  \aupa  in  Greek  sig- 
nifies a street  or  lane,  and  Kavpdlov  would  therefore 
mean  a place  formed  of  such  lanes, — i.  e.,  a mine  of 
shafts,  cut  as  it  were  into  streets,  like  a catacomb. 
(Wordsworth,  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  209.)  The 
mining  district  extended  a little  way  north  of 
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Sunium  to  Thoricus,  oa  the  eastern  coast.  Its  pre- 
sent condition  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Dodwell ; — 
“ One  hour  from  Thorikos  brought  us  to  one  of  the 
ancient  shafts  of  the  silver  mines ; and  a few  hun- 
dred yards  further  we  came  to  several  others,  which 
are  of  a square  form,  and  cut  in  the  rock.  We  ob- 
served only  one  round  shaft,  which  was  larger  than 
ihe  others,  and  of  considerable  depth,  as  we  conjec- 
tured, from  the  time  that  the  stones,  which  were 
thrown  in,  took  to  reach  the  bottom.  Near  this  are 
the  foundations  of  a large  round  tower,  and  several 
lemains  of  ancient  walls,  of  regular  construction. 
The  traces  are  so  extensive,  that  they  seem  to  indi- 
cate, not  only  the  buildings  attached  to  the  mines, 
hut  the  town  of  Laurium  itself,  which  was  probably 
strongly  fortified,  and  inhabited  principally  by  the 
people  belonging  to  the  mines.”  Some  modern  writers 
doubt  whether  there  was  a town  of  the  name  of 
Laurium ; but  the  grammarians  (Suidas  and  Photius) 
who  call  Laurium  a place  (rdwos)  in  Attica  appear 
to  have  meant  something  more  than  a mountain ; and 
Dodwell  is  probably  correct  in  regarding  the  ruins 
which  he  describes  as  those  of  the  town  of  Laurium. 
Near  these  ruins  Dodwell  observed  several  large 
heaps  of  scoria  scattered  about.  Dr.  Wordsworth,  in 
passing  along  the  shore  from  Sunium  to  Thoricus, 
observes: — “ The  ground  which  w^e  tread  is  strewed 
with  rusty  heaps  of  scoria  from  the  silver  ore  which 
once  enriched  the  soil.  On  our  left  is  a hill,  called 
Score,  so  named  from  these  heaps  of  scoria,  with 
which  it  is  covered.  Here  the  shafts  which  have 
been  sunk  for  working  the  ore  are  visible.”  The 
ores  of  this  district  have  been  ascertained  to  contain 
lead  as  well  as  silver  (Walpole’s  Turkey,  p.  426). 
This  confirms  the  emendations  of  a passage  in  the 
Aristotelian  Oeconomics  proposed  by  Bbckh  and 
Wordsworth,  where,  instead  of  Tvpiwv  in  Ili»0ofc\7}S 
'AOrjpaios  *A6r]vaioi5  avreSovAevae  rhv  fi6\v6Sov 
rhv  4k  rwv  Tvplwu  Trapa\ap.§dveiv,  Bbckh  sug- 
gests Aavpiwv,  and  Wordsworth  dpyvplcav,  which 
ought  rather  to  be  dpyvpdcav,  as  Mr.  Lewis  observes. 

The  name  of  Laurium  is  preserved  in  the  corrupt 
form  of  Legrana  or  Alegrand,  which  is  the  name  of 
a metdkhi  of  the  monastery  of  Mendeli. 

The  mines  of  Laurium,  according  to  Xenophon 
(de  Vectig.  iv.  2),  were  worked  in  remote  antiquity; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  possession  of  a 
large  supply  of  silver  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
the  early  prosperity  of  Athens.  They  are  alluded  to 
by  Aeschylus  {Pers.  235)  in  the  line — 

apyvpov  Trgyfj  tis  ai/rois  4(Tti,  dgaavphs  xfloi'OS. 

They  were  the  property  of  the  state,  which  sold  or 
let  for  a long  term  of  years,  to  individuals  or  com- 
panies, particular  districts,  partly  in  consideration  of 
a sum  or  fine  paid  down,  partly  of  a reseiwed  rent 
equal  to  one  twenty-fourth  of  the  gross  produce. 
Shortly  before  the  Persian  wars  there  was  a large 
sum  in  the  Athenian  treasury,  arising  out  of  the 
Laurian  mines,  from  which  a distribution  of  ten 
drachmae  a head  was  going  to  be  made  among  the 
Athenian  citizens,  when  Themistocles  persuaded 
them  to  apply  the  money  to  the  increase  of  their 
fleet.  (Herod,  vii.  144;  Plut.  Them.  4.)  Bbckh 
supposes  that  the  distribution  of  ten  drachmae  a 
head,  which  Themistocles  persuaded  the  Athenians 
to  forego,  was  made  annually,  from  which  he  pro- 
ceeds to  calculate  the  total  produce  of  the  mines. 
But  it  has  been  justly  observed  by  Mr.  Grote,  that 
we  are  not  authorised  to  conclude  from  the  passage 
in  Herodotus  that  dll  the  money  received  from  the 
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mines  was  about  to  be  distributed  ; nor  moreover  is 
there  any  proof  that  there  was  a regular  annual  dis- 
tribution. In  addition  to  which  the  large  sum  lying 
in  the  treasury  was  probably  derived  from  the  ori- 
ginal purchase  money  paid  down,  and  not  from  the 
reserved  annual  rent. 

Even  in  the  time  of  Xenophon  (JMem.  iii.  6.  § 12) 
the  mines  yielded  much  less  than  at  an  early  period  ; 
and  in  the  age  of  Philip,  there  were  loud  complaints 
of  unsuccessful  speculations  in  mining.  In  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era  the  mines  were 
exhausted,  and  the  old  scoriae  were  smelted  a se- 
cond time.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  399.)  In  the  following 
century  Laurium  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (i.  1 ), 
who  adds  that  it  had  once  been  the  seat  of  the 
Athenian  silver  mines.  (Dodwell,  Tour  through 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  537,  seq. ; Wordsworth,  A them  and 
Attica,  p.  208,  seq. ; Walpole’s  Turkey,  p,  425,  seq. ; 
Yied[er,Reise  durch  Griechenland,  vol.  i.  p.  36,  seq.  ; 
Leake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  65;  Bbckh,  Dissertation 
on  the  Silver  Mines  of  Laurion,  appended  to  the 
English  translation  of  his  Public  Economy  of  Atheris; 
Grote’s  Greece,  vol.  v.  p,  71,  seq.) 

LAU'RIUM,  a village  in  Etruria,  more  correctly 
written  Lorium.  [Lorium.] 

LAURON  (^Aavpoov:  prob.  Laury,  W.  of  Xucar,  in 
Valencm),  a town  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  near 
Sucro,  and  not  far  from  the  sea.  Though  apparently 
an  insignificant  place,  it  is  invested  with  great  in- 
terest in  history,  both  for  the  siege  it  endured  in  the 
Sertorian  War,  and  as  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Cn. 
Pompeius  the  Younger,  after  his  flight  from  the  de  - 
feat  of  Munda.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  17  ; Appian,  B.  C.  i. 
109  ; Plut.  Sert.  18,  Pomp.  18  ; Flor,  iii.  22,  iv.  2, 
comp.  Bell.  Hisp.  37  ; Oros.  v.  23  ; Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  1.  p.  404.)  ’ [P.  S.] 

LAUS(Aaos:  Eth.Aa.7vos:  near  (ScaZea),  a city 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Lucania,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  formed  the  boundary 
between  Lucania  and  Bruttium.  (Strab.  vi.  pp,  253, 
254.)  It  was  a Greek  city,  and  a colony  of  Sybaris; 
but  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown,  and  we 
have  veiy  little  information  as  to  its  history.  He- 
rodotus tells  us  that,  after  the  destniction  of  Sybaris 
in  B.c.  510,  the  inhabitants  who  survived  the  catas- 
trophe took  refuge  in  Laiis  and  Scidrus  (Herod,  vi. 
20);  but  he  does  not  say,  as  has  been  supposed,  that 
these  cities  were  then  founded  by  the  Sybarites  : it 
is  far  more  probable  that  they  had  been  settled  long 
before,  during  tlm  greatness  of  Sybaris,  when  Posi- 
donia  also  was  planted  by  that  city  on  the  coast  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  The  only  other  mention  of 
Laiis  in  histoiy  is  on  occasion  of  a great  defeat  sus- 
tained there  by  the  allied  forces  of  the  Greek  cities 
in  southern  Italy,  who  had  apparensly  united  their 
arms  in  order  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Lucanians, 
who  were  at  this  period  rapidly  extending  their 
power  towards  the  south.  The  Greeks  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  it  is  probable  that  Laiis 
itself  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarians.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  253.)  From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  the 
city;  and  though  Sti’abo  speaks  of  it  as  still  in  ex- 
istence in  his  time,  it  seems  to  have  disappeared  be- 
fore the  days  of  Pliny.  The  latter  author,  how'ever 
(as  well  as  Ptolemy),  notices  the  river  Laiis,  which 
Pliny  concurs  with  Strabo  in  fixing  as  the  boundary 
between  Lucania  and  Bruttium.  (Strab.  l.c.  \ Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  10  ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 9 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

The  river  Laiis  still  retains  its  ancient  name  as, 
the  Lao,  or  Laino  : it  is  a considerable  stream, 
falling  into  i\\eGulfnf  Policastro:  Near  its  sources 
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about  10  miles  from  the  sea,  is  the  town  of  Laino, 
supposed  by  Cluveriusto  represent  the  ancient  Laiis; 
but  the  latter  would  appear,  from  Strabo’s  descrip- 
tion, to  have  been  nearer  the  sea.  Romanelli  would 
place  it  at  Scalea,  a small  town  with  a good  port, 
about  tliree  miles  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  ; but 
it  is  more  probable  that  the  ancient  city  is  to  be 
looked  for  between  this  and  the  river  Lao.  (Cluver. 
Ital.  p.  1262  ; Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  383.)  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo  there  was,  near  the  river  and  city,  a 
temple  or  Heroum  of  a hero  named  Dracon,  close  to 
which  was  the  actual  scene  of  the  great  battle  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Lucanians.  (Strab.  1.  c.) 

Strabo  speaks  of  a gulf  of  Laiis,  by  which  he  can 
hardly  mean  any  other  than  the  extensive  bay  now 
called  the  G^df  of  Policastro,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  extending  from  the  promontory  of  Pynus 
(Capo  degli  Infreschi)  to  near  Cirella.  There 
exist  coins  of  Laiis,  of  ancient  style,  with  the  in- 
scription AAINON  : they  were  struck  after  the  de- 
struction of  Sybaris,  which  was  probably  the  most 
flourishing  time  in  the  history  of  Laiis.  [E.  H.  B.] 


LAUS  POMPEIA,  sometimes  also  called  simply 
Laus  (Eth.  Laudensis  : Lodi  Vecchio),  a city  of 
Gallia  Transpadana,  situated  16  miles  to  the  SE. 
of  Milan,  on  the  Itighroad  from  that  city  to  Pla- 
centia. (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  98,  127.)  According  to 
I’liny  it  was  an  ancient  Gaulish  city  founded  by  the 
Boians  soon  after  they  crossed  the  Alps.  (Plin. 
lii.  17.  s.  21.)  It  afterwards  became  a Roman 
municipal  town,  and  probably  assumed  the  epithet 
of  Pompeia  in  compliment  to  Pompeius  Strabo,  who 
conferred  the  rights  of  Latin  citizens  upon  the  mu- 
nicipalities of  Transpadane  Gaul ; but  we  find  no 
special  mention  of  the  fact.  Nor  does  any  his- 
torical notice  of  Laus  occur  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire: though  it  seems  to  have  been  at  that  period  a 
considerable  town,  and  is  termed  in  the  Itineraries 
“ Laude  civitas,”  and  by  P.  Diaconus  “ Laudensis 
civitas.”  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  98;  Itin.  Bier.  p.  617; 
P.  Diac.  V.  2.)  In  the  middle  ages  Lodi  became 
an  important  city,  and  an  independent  republic;  but 
was  taken  and  destroyed  in  a.  D.  1112  by  the  Mi- 
lanese, and  in  1158  the  emperor  Frederic  Barba- 
rossa  having  undertaken  to  restore  it,  transferred 
the  new  city  to  the  site  of  the  modern  Lodi,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Adda.  The  ancient  site  is  still 
occupied  by  a large  village  called  Lodi  Vecchio, 
about  5 miles  due  W.  of  the  modern  city.  It 
is  correctly  placed  by  the  Itineraries  16  M.  P. 
fiom  Mediolanum,  and  24  from  Placentia.  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  98.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LAUSO'NIUS  LACUS,  in  the  country  of  the 
Helvetii.  The  Antonine  Itin.  has  a road  from  Me- 
diolanum (Milan')  through  Geneva  to  Argentoratum 
(Strassburg).  Sixteen  Roman  miles  from  Geneva, 
on  the  road  to  Strassburg,  the  Itin.  has  Equestris, 
which  is  Colonia  Equestris  or  Noviodunum  (Nyon); 
and  the  next  place  is  Lacus  Lausonius,  20  Roman 
miles  from  Equestris.  To  the  next  station,  Urba 
(Orbe),  is  18  Roman  miles.  In  the  Table  the  name 
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is  “ Lacum  Losonne,”  and  the  distances  from  Geneva 
to  Colonia  Equestris  and  Lacum  Losonne  are  resj>ec- 
tively  18  M.  P.,  or  36  together.  The  Lacus  Lauso- 
nius is  supposed  to  be  Lausanne,  on  the  Lake  oj 
Geneva;  or  rather  a place  or  district,  as  D’Anville 
calls  it,  named  Vidi.  The  distance  from  Geneva  to 
Nyon,  along  the  lake,  is  about  15  English  miles; 
and  from  Nyon  to  Lausanne,  about  22  or  23  miles. 
The  distance  from  Geneva  to  Nyon  is  nearly  exact; 
but  the  20  miles  from  Equestris  to  the  Lacus  Lau- 
sonius is  not  enough.  If  Vidi,  which  is  west  of  Lau- 
sanne, is  assumed  to  be  the  place,  the  measures  will 
agree  better.  D’Anville  cites  M.  Bochat  as  authority 
for  an  inscription,  with  the  name  Lousonnenses,  hav- 
ing been  dug  up  at  Vidi,  in  1739;  and  he  adds  that 
there  are  remains  there.  (Comp.  Ukert’s  note,  GaL 
p.  491.)  [G.  L.] 

LAU'TULAE  or  AD  LAUTULAS  (at  Aairo- 
Aat,  Diod.),  is  the  name  given  by  Livy  to  the  pass 
between  Tarracina  and  Fundi,  where  the  road  winds 
round  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  between  them  and 
the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a narrow  pass,  easily  defensible 
against  a hostile  force.  This  spot  figures  on  two  oc- 
casions in  Roman  history.  In  b.  c.  342  it  was  here 
that  the  mutiny  of  the  Roman  amiy  under  C.  Mar- 
cius  Rutilus  tix’st  broke  out;  one  of  the  discontented 
cohorts  having  seized  and  occupied  the  pass  at  Lau- 
tulae,  and  thus  formed  a nucleus  around  which  the 
rest  of  the  malcontents  quickly  assembled,  until 
they  thought  themselves  strong  enough  to  march 
upon  Rome.  (Liv.  vii.  39.)  At  a later  period,  in 
B.  c.  315,  it  was  at  Lautulae  that  a great  battle 
was  fought  between  the  Romans,  under  the  dictator 
Q.  Fabius,  and  the  Samnites.  Livy  represents  this 
as  a drawn  battle,  with  no  decisive  results  ; but  he 
himself  admits  that  some  annalists  related  it  as  a 
defeat  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  in  which  the 
master  of  the  horse,  Q.  Aulius,  was  slain  (ix.  23). 
Diodorus  has  evidently  followed  the  annalists  thus  re- 
ferred to(xix.  72),  and  the  incidental  remark  of  Livy 
himself  shortly  after,  that  it  caused  great  agitation 
throughout  Campania,  and  led  to  the  revolt  of  the 
neighbouring  Ausoniaii  cities,  would  seem  to  prove 
that  the  reverse  must  really  have  been  much  more 
serious  than  he  has  chosen  to  represent  it.  (Liv.  ix. 
25;  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  pp.  228 — 231.)  The  locality  is 
always  designated  by  Livy  as  “ ad  Lautulas : ” it  is 
probable  that  this  was  the  name  of  the  pass,  but 
whether  there  was  a village  or  other  place  called 
Lautulae,  we  are  unable  to  tell.  The  name  was 
probably  derived  from  the  existence  of  warm  springs 
upon  the  spot.  (Niebuhr,  1.  c.,  note  399.)  It  is 
evidently  the  same  pass  which  was  occupied  by 
Minucius  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  in  order  to 
guard  the  approach  to  Latium  from  Campania 
(Liv.  xxii.  ] 5),  though  its  name  is  not  there  men- 
tioned. The  spot  is  now  called  Passo  di  Portella, 
and  is  guarded  by  a tower  with  a gate,  forming  the 
barrier  between  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  terri- 
tories. (Eustace,  vol.  ii.  p.  309.)  [E.  H.  B."l 

LAXTA.  [Celtiberia,] 

LAZI  (Ad(oi,  Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  11 ; Plin.  vi.  4; 
Ad^ai,  Ptul.  V.  10.  § 5),  one  among  the  many  tribes 
which  composed  the  indigenous  population  which 
clustered  round  the  great  range  of  the  Caucasus. 
This  people,  whose  original  seats  were,  according  to 
Procopius  (B.  G.  iv.  2),  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river 
Phasis,  gave  their  name,  in  later  times,  to  the  country 
which  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as 
Colchis,  but  which  henceforth  was  called  “ Regie 
Lazica.”  They  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
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Byzantine  writers ; the  first  time  that  they  appear 
in  history  was  A.  D.  456,  during  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Marcian,  who  was  successful  against  their 
king  Gobazes.  (Prise.  Exc.  de  Leg,  Rom.  p.  71; 
comp.  Le  Beau,  Bas  Empire,  vol.  vi.  p.  385.)  The 
Lazic  war,  the  con'est  of  Justinian  and  Chosroes  on 
the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  has  been  minutely  described 
by  contemporary  historians.  (Procop.  £.  P.  ii.  15, 
17,  28,  29,  30,  B.  G.  iv.  7 — 16,  Agath.  ii.  iii.  iv. 
pp.  55 — 132,  141  ; Menand.  Protect.  Exc.  de  Leg. 
Gent.  pp.  99, 101, 133 — 147 ; comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xlii.; 
Le  Beau,  vol.  ix.  pp.  44, 133,209 — 220,312 — 353.) 
in  the  Atlas  (pt.  i.  pi.  xiv.)  to  Dubois  de  Mont- 
pereux  {Voyage  Autour  du  Caucase,  comp.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  73 — 132)  will  be  found  a map  of  the  theatre  of 
this  war.  In  A.  D.  520,  or  512  according  to  the 
era  of  Theophanes,  the  Lazi  were  converted  to 
Christianity  (Gibbon,  1.  c.  ; Neander,  Gesch.  der 
Christl.  Religion,  vol.  iii.  p.  236),  and,  under  the 
name  of  Laxians,  are  now  spread  through  the  country 
near  the  SE.  angle  of  the  Euxine  from  Guriel  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Trebizond.  Their  language,  belong- 
ing to  the  Indo-Germanic  family,  appears  to  contain 
remains  of  the  ancient  Colchian  idiom.  {Cosmos, 
vol.  ii.  note  201,  trans.;  Prichard,  Physical  Hist,  of 
Mankind,  vol.  iv.  p.  263.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LEA,  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  mentioned 
only  by  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  23)  in  conjunction  with 
Ascania  and  Anaphe. 

LEANDIS  (Aeaj/Sfs),  a town  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  strategy  of  Cataonia,  in  Armenia  Minor,  18 
miles  to  the  south  of  Cocusus,  in  a pass  of  Mount 
Taurus,  on  the  road  to  Anazarbus.  (Ptol.  v.  7. 
§ 7.)  This  town  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  La- 
randa  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  211)  and  of 
Hierocles  (p.  675),  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Laranda  of  Lycaonia  or  Isauria.  [L.  S.] 

LEANI'TAE.  [Leanites  Sinus.] 

LEANITES  SINUS  {Reavir-qs  koAttos),  a bay  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  so  named  from 
the  Arab  tribe  Leanitae  (Aeamrai,  Ptol.  vi.  7. 
§ 18).  They  are  placed  north  of  Gerrah,  between 
the  Themi  and  the  Abucaei.  Pliny  states  that  the 
name  was  variously  written : “ Sinus  intimiis,  in  quo 
Laeanitae  qui  nomen  ei  dedere ; regio  eorum  Agra,  et 
in  sinu  Laeana,  vel,  at  alii  Aaelana  ; nam  et  ipsum 
sinum  nostri  Aelaniticum  scripsere,  alii  Aeleniticum, 
Artemidorus  Alaniticum,  Juba  Laeniticum”  (vi.28). 
Agra,  which  Pliny  represents  as  the  capital,  is  doubt- 
less the  “ Adari  civitas”  (’ASdpou  of  Ptolemy, 

in  the  country  of  the  Leanitae.  Mr.  Forster  regards 
the  name  as  an  abbreviated  form  of  “ Sinus  Khau- 
lanites”  or  Bay  of  Khaulan,  in  which  he  discovers 
an  idiomatic  modification  of  the  name  Haulanites, 
the  Arabic  form  for  Havileans,  — identical  with 
the  Beni  Khaled,  — the  inhabitants  of  the  Aval  or 
Havilah  of  Scripture  [Havilah].  {Geography  of 
Arabia,  vol.  i.  pp.  48,  52,  53,  vol.  ii.  p.  215.)  The 
gulf  apparently  extended  from  the  Itamus  Portus 
{Kedema')  on  the  north,  to  the  Chersonesi  extrema 
{Ras~el-Chdr)  on  the  south.  [G.  W.] 

LEBADE.  [SiPYLus.] 

LEBADEIA  {AeSdSeia,  Herod.,  Strab.,  et  alii; 
Ae€aSia,  Plut.  Lys.  28 : Eth.  Ae§abevs : Livadhia'), 
a town  near  the  western  frontier  of  Boeotia,  described 
by  Strabo  (ix  p.  414)  as  lying  between  Mt.  Helicon 
and  Chaeroneia.  It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
precipitous  height,  which  is  an  abrupt  northerly 
termination  of  Mt.  Helicon.  Pau.sanias  relates  (ix. 
39.  § 1)  that  this  height  was  originally  occupied 
by  the  Homeric  city  of  Mideia  (MiSeta,  II.  ii.  507), 
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from  wlience  the  inhabitants,  under  the  conduct  of 
Lebadus,  an  Athenian,  migrated  into  the  plain,  and 
founded  there  the  city  named  after  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  Strabo  maintains  (ix.  p.  413)  that  the 
Homeric  cities  Arne  and  Mideia  were  both  swallowed 
up  by  the  lake  Copais.  Lebadeia  was  originally  an 
insignificant  place,  but  it  rose  into  importance  in 
consequence  of  its  possessing  the  celebrated  oracle 
of  Trophonius.  The  oracle  was  consulted  both  by 
Croesus  (Herod,  i.  46)  and  by  Mardonius  (Herod, 
viii.  134),  and  it  continued  to  be  consulted  even  in 
the  time  of  Plutarch,  when  all  the  other  oracles  in 
Boeotia  had  become  dumb.  (Plut.  de  Def.  Orac.  5.) 
Pausanias  himself  consulted  the  oracle,  and  he 
speaks  of  the  town  in  terms  which  show  that  it 
was  in  his  time  the  most  flourishing  place  in  Boeotia. 
But  notwithstanding  the  sanctity  of  the  oracle,  Le- 
badeia did  not  always  escape  the  ravages  of  war. 
It  was  taken  and  plundered  both  by  Lysander  and 
by  Archelaus,  the  general  of  Mithridates.  (Plut. 
Lys.  28,  Sull.  16.)  In  the  war  against  Perseus,  it 
espoused  the  side  of  the  Romans,  while  Thebes, 
Haliartus,  and  Coroneia  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Macedonian  king.  (Polyb.  xxvii.  1.)  It  continues 
to  exist  under  the  slightly  altered  name  of  Livadhia, 
and  during  the  Turkish  supremacy  it  gave  its  name 
to  the  whole  province.  It  is  still  a considerable 
town,  though  it  suffered  greatly  in  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence against  the  Turks. 

The  modern  town  is  situated  on  two  opposite  hills, 
rising  on  each  bank  of  a small  stream,  called  Her- 
cyna  by  Pausanias,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
houses  are  on  the  western  slope,  on  the  summit  of 
which  is  a ruined  castle.  Pausanias  says  that  the 
Hercyna  rose  in  a cavern,  from  two  fountains,  close 
to  one  another,  one  called  the  fountain  of  Oblivion 
and  the  other  the  fountain  of  Memory,  of  which  the 
persons  who  were  going  to  consult  the  oracle  were 
obliged  to  drink.  The  Hercyna  is  in  reality  a con- 
tinuation of  an  occasional  torrent  from  Mount  Heli- 
con ; but  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town,  on 
the  eastex-n  side  of  the  castle-hill,  there  are  some 
copious  sources,  which  were  evidently  the  reputed 
fountains  of  the  Hercyna.  They  issue  from  either 
side  of  the  Hercyna,  those  on  the  right  bank  being 
the  most  copious,  flowing  from  under  the  rocks  in 
many  large  streams,  and  forming  the  main  body  of  the 
river;  and  those  on  the  left  bank  being  insignificant, 
and  flowing,  in  the  time  of  Dodwell,  through  ten 
small  spouts,  of  which  there  are  still  remains.  The 
fountains  on  the  right  bank  are  warm,  and  are  called 
Chilid  {t}  XiKid),  and  sometimes  ra  'y\v(pa  vepd, 
or  the  water  unfit  for  drinking ; while  the  fountains 
on  the  left  bank  are  cold  and  clear,  and  are  named 
Krya  {q  Kpva,  i.  e.  q Kpva  ^pvais,  the  cold  source, 
in  opposition  to  the  warm,  Chilid').  Neither  of  these 
two  sets  of  fountains  rise  out  of  a cave,  and  so  far 
do  not  con-espond  to  the  description  of  Pausanias ; 
but  there  is  a cavern  close  to  each;  and  in  the 
course  of  ages,  since  the  destruction  of  the  sacred 
buildings  of  Trophonius,  the  caverns  may  easily 
have  been  choked  up,  and  the  springs  have  emerged 
in  different  spots.  The  question,  howevex',  arises, 
which  of  the  caverns  contained  the  reputed  sources 
of  the  Hercyna  ? The  answer  to  this  must  depend 
upon  the  position  we  assign  to  the  sacred  grove  of 
Trophonius,  in  which  the  source  of  the  Hercyna  was 
situated.  Leake  places  the  sacred  grove  on  the 
right  or  existern  bank ; but  Ulrichs  on  the  left,  or 
western  bank.  The  latter  appears  more  probable, 
on  account  of  the  passage  in  Pausanias,  ditipyu  5t 
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OTT*  avT^s  (i.  e.  tt)s  irdAews)  rh  d\(ros  rov  Tpo<pa>- 
v'lov,  where  there  is  little  doubt  that  TT0Tap.6s,  or 
some  equivalent  term,  must  be  applied  as  the 
nominative  of  Siefpyet.  The  ancient  city  would,  in 
that  case,  have  stood  on  the  right  or  eastern  bank 
of  the  river,  which  also  appears  probable  from  the 
numerous  fragments  of  antiquity  still  scattered  over 
the  eminence  on  this  side  of  the  river;  and  the  grove 
of  rroplioiiius  would  have  been  on  the  western  side 
of  the  stream,  on  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
modern  town  stands. 

The  most  remarkable  object  in  the  grove  of  Tro- 
phonius  was  the  temple  of  the  hero,  containing  his 
statue  by  Praxiteles,  resembling  a statue  of  Asclepius ; 
a temple  of  Demeter,  surnamed  Europe;  a statue  of 
Zeus  Hyetius  (Pluvius)  in  the  open  air;  and  higher 
up,  upon  the  mountain,  the  oracle  (rb  p.avTelov'). 
Still  higher  up  was  the  hunting  place  of  Persephone; 
a large  unfinished  temple  of  Zeus  Basileus,  a temple 
of  Apollo,  and  another  temple,  containing  statues  of 
Cronus,  Zeus,  and  Hera.  Pausanias  likewise  men- 
tions a chapel  of  the  Gqod  Daemon  and  of  Good 
Fortune,  where  those  who  were  going  to  consult  the 
oracle  first  passed  a certain  number  of  days. 

In  the  'I'urkish  mosque,  now  converted  into  a 
church  of  the  Panagia,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
river,  three  inscriptions  have  been  found,  one  of 
which  contains  a dedication  to  Trophonius,  and  the 
other  a catalogue  of  dedications  in  the  temple  of 
Trophonius.  (See  Bbckh,  Inscr.  1.571,  1588.) 
Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  temple  of 
Trophonius  occupied  this  site.  Near  the  fountain 
of  Krya,  there  is  a square  chamber,  with  seats  cut 
out  of  the  rock,  which  may  perhaps  be  the  chapel 
of  the  Good  Daemon  and  Good  Fortune.  Near  this 
chamber  is  a cavern,  which  is  usually  regarded  as 
the  entrance  to  the  oracle.  It  is  25  feet  in  depth, 
and  terminates  in  a hollow  filled  with  water.  But 
this  could  not  have  been  the  oracle,  since  the  latter, 
according  to  the  testimony  both  of  Pausanias  and 
Philostiatus,  was  not  situated  in  the  valley  upon 
the  Hercyna,  but  higher  up  upon  the  mountain. 
(Paus.  ix.  39.  § 4;  Philostr.  Vit.  Apoll.  viii.  19.) 
Mure  justly  expresses  his  surprise  that  Leake,  after 
quoting  the  description  of  Pausanias,  who  says  that 
the  oracle  was  enl  too  opovs,  should  suppose  that 
it  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  A person  who 
consulted  the  oracle  de.scended  a well  constructed  < f 
masonry,  12  feet  in  depth,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
was  a small  opening  on  the  side  of  the  wall.  Upon 
reaching,  the  bottom  he  lay  upon  his  back  and  in- 
troduced his  legs  into  the  hole,  when  upon  a sudden 
the  rest  of  his  body  was  rapidly  carried  forward 
into  the  sanctuary.  The  site  of  the  oracle  has  not 
yet  been  discovered,  and  is  not  likely  to  be,  without 
an  extensive  excavation.  An  account  of  the  rites 
observed  in  consulting  the  oracle  is  given  in  the 
Diet  of  Antiq.  p.  841,  2nd  ed.  (Dodwell,  Tour 
through  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  2 1 6,  seq. ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  118,  seq.;  Mure,  Tour  in  Greece, 
vol.  i.  p.  233,  seq.;  Ulrichs,  Reisen  in  Griechen- 
land,  p.  164,  seq.) 

LEBAEA  (A€§oIt},)  an  ancient  city  in  Upper 
Macedonia,  and  the  residence  of  the  early  Macedonian 
kings,  mentioned  only  by  Herodotus  (viii.  137). 

LEBECII.  [Libici.] 

LEBEDO'NTIA,  a town  upon  the  coast  of  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  situated  upon  the  mountain 
Sellus,  at  no  great  distance  from  Tarraco.  It  is 
mentioned  only  by  Avienus  (Or.  Marit.  509),  in 
whose  time,  however,  it  had  ceased  to  exist. 
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LE^BEDOS  (AeSeSos:  Eth.  AeSeSios'),  an  an- 
cient city  on  the  w'estern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  90 
stadia  to  the  east  of  Cape  Myonnesus,  and  120  to 
the  north-west  of  Colophon.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  643.) 
The  place  was  originally  inhabited  by  Carians,  until, 
on  the  immigration  of  the  lonians  into  Asia,  it  was 
taken  posse.ssion  of  by  them  under  the  guidance  of 
Andraemon,  a son  of  Codrus.  (Paus  vii.  3.  § 2.) 
Strabo  (xiv.  p.  633),  however,  in  speaking  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Ionian  citie.s,  states  that  it  was 
colonised  by  Andropompus  and  his  followers,  having 
previously  borne  the  name  of  Artis;  the  tomb  of 
Andraemon,  moreover,  was  shown  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Colophon,  on  the  road  crossing  the  river 
Hales.  (Paus.  1.  c.)  For  a long  time  Lebedos 
continued  to  be  a city  flourishing  by  its  commerce, 
the  fertility  of  its  territory,  and  the  excellent  hot 
mineral  springs  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  still 
exist.  (Hecat.  219;  Herod,  i.  142;  Thucyd. 

viii.  19.)  It  was  afterwards  nearly  destroyed  by 
Lysimachus,  w'ho  transplanted  its  population  to 
Ephesus  (Paus.  1.  c.  i.  9.  § 8);  after  which  time 
Lebedos  appears  to  have  fallen  more  and  more  into 
decay,  so  that  in  the  days  of  Horace  it  was  more  de- 
serted than  Gabii  or  Fidenae.  (Epist  i.  11.  7.)  It 
is  mentioned,  however,  as  late  as  the  7th  century  of 
the  Christian  era  (Aelian,  F.  IT.  viii.  5;  Ptol.  v. 
2.  § 7;  Mela,  i.  17;  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  31  Hierocles, 
p.  660);  and  theKomans,  in  order  to  raise  the  place 
in  some  measure,  established  there  the  company  of 
actors  (rexi'iVat  irepl  rhv  Aiovvaou')  who  had 
formerly  dwelt  in  Teos,  whence  during  a civil 
commotion  they  withdrew  to  Ephesus.  Attains 
afterwards  transplanted  them  to  Myonnesus ; and 
the  Romans,  at  the  request  of  the  Teians,  trans- 
ferred them  to  Lebedos,  where  they  were  very 
welcome,  as  the  place  was  very  thinly  inhabited. 
At  Lebedos  the  actors  of  all  Ionia  as  far  as  the 
Hellespont  had  ever  after  an  annual  meeting,  at 
which  games  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Di- 
onysus. (Strab.  xiv.  p.  643.)  The  site  of  Lebedos 
is  marked  by  some  ruins,  now  called  Ecclesia  or 
Xingi,  and  consisting  of  masses  of  naked  stone  and 
bricks,  with  cement.  There  also  exists  the  base- 
ment and  an  entire  floor  of  a small  temple;  and 
nearer  the  sea  there  are  traces  of  ancient  walls,  and 
a few  fragments  of  Doric  columns.  (Chandler’s 
Asia  Minor,  p.  125.)  [L.  S.] 

LEBEN  (A46r]v,  Strab.  x.  p.  478)  or  LEBENA 
(AegTji/o,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 4;  Stadiasm.',  Plin.  iv.  12; 
AiSijur],  Paus.  ii.  26.  § 7;  Ledena,  Peut  Tab.), 
a maritime  town  of  Crete,  which  was  a harbour  of 
Gortyna,  about  70  stadia  inland.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  It 
possessed  a temple  of  Asclepius,  of  great  celebrity 
(Philostrat.  Vit  Apollon,  ix.  11),  and  is  repre.seiited 
by  the  modern  hamlet  of  Leda.  (Hock,  Kreta,  vol. 
i.  pp.  8,  394,  399.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

LEBINTHUS  (^AiSivdos),  a small  island  in  the 
Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Sporades,  NE.  of  Amorgu.-, 
between  which  and  Lebinlhus  lies  the  still  smaller 
island  Cinarus.  (Strab.  x.  p.  487 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
ApeTrdvT?;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23;  Mela,  ii.  7.  § 11;  Ov. 
Met  viii.  222,  Ar.  Am.  ii.  81 ; Ross,i2efsew  auf  den 
Griech,  Inseln,  vol.  ii.  p.  56.) 

LEBONAH,  a town  of  Palestine,  north  of  Shiloh, 
identified  by  Maundrell  with  Leban,  a village  4 hours 
S.  of  Naphis.  (Judg.  xxi.  1 9 ; Winer,  Biblisch.  Real- 
worterbuch,  s.  v.) 

LEBUNI.  [Lusitania.] 

LECHAEUM.  [Corinthus,  p.  682.] 
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i by  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  after  Arausio  (^Orange),  and 
I xiii.  M.P.  from  it.  D’Anville  says  that  the  distance 
; is  too  great,  for  it  seems  that  the  place  is  at  the 
i passage  of  the  small  river  Lez.  [G.  L.] 

i LECTUM  (rh  AeKr6t>),  a promontory  in  the 
j south-west  of  Troas,  opposite  the  island  of  Lesbos. 

It  forms  the  soutli-western  termination  of  Mount 
j Ida.  (Horn.  77.  xiv.  294;  Herod,  ix.  114;  Thucyd. 

I viii.  101  ; Ptol.  v.  2.  § 4;  Plin.  v.  32;  Liv.  xxxvii. 
j 37.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  605,  comp. 

I p.  583)  there  was  shown  on  Cape  Lectum  an  altar, 

' said  to  have  been  erected  by  Agamemnon  to  the 
twelve  great  gods  ; but  this  very  number  is  a proof 
I of  the  late  origin  of  the  altar.  Under  the  Byzan- 
i tine  emperors,  Lectum  was  the  northernmost  point 
j of  the  province  of  Asia.  (Hierocl.  p.  659.)  Athe- 
naeus  (iii.  p.  88)  states  that  the  purple  shell-iish, 
found  near  Lectum  as  well  as  near  Sigeum,  was  of 
a large  size.  The  modern  name  of  Lectum  is  Baba, 
or  Santa  Maria.  [L.  S.] 

LE'CYTHUS  (^Ai]KvQos),  a town  in  the  peninsula 
' of  Sithonia  in  Chalcidice,  not  far  from  Torone,  with 
a temple  to  Athena.  The  town  w'as  attacked  by 
Brasidas,  who  took  it  by  storm,  and  consecrated  the 
entire  cape  to  the  goddess.  Everything  was  de- 
molished except  the  temple  and  the  buildings  con- 
nected with  it.  (Thuc.  iv.  115,  116.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LEDERA'TA  or  LAEDERATA  (AeSfpdra  and 
Airepard),  a fortified  place  in  Upper  Moesia,  on  the 
high  road  from  Viminacium  to  Dacia,  on  the  river 
j Morgus.  It  was  a station  for  a detachment  of  horse 
archers.  (Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  6;  Tab.  Pent;  Notit. 
Imp.,  where  it  is  called  Laedenata.)  Ruins  of 
ancient  fortifications,  commonly  identified  with  the 
site  of  Lederata,  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rama.  [L.  S.] 

I LEDON  (AeScSi/;  Eth.  Aib6vrios),  a town  of 
Phocis,  north  of  Tithorea,  the  birthplace  of  Philo- 
melus,  the  commander  of  the  Phocians  in  the  Sacred 
j War.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  it  was  abandoned  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  settled  upon  the  Cephissus,  at 
the  distance  of  40  stadia  from  the  town,  but  the 
I ruins  of  the  latter  were  seen  by  Pausanias.  Leake 
supposes  that  the  ruins  at  Paled  Fiva  are  those  of 
I Ledon.  (Pans.  x.  2.  § 2,  x.  3.  § 2,  x.  33.  § 1 ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 

LEDRON  (ArjSpov),  a place  in  Cyprus,  near  Leu- 
cosia,  which  the  ecclesiastical  writers  mention  as  a 
bishop’s  see.  (Sozomen,  ZT.jE.  v.  10;  Niceph.  Callist. 
viii.  42 ; Engel,  Kypros,  voL  i.  p.  152.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

LEDUS,  or  LEDUM,  as  Mela  (ii.  5)  names  it,  a 
small  river  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Festus  Avienus 
(Oy.  Marit.  590)  names  it  Led  us.  Mela  speaks  of 
the  “ Stagna  Volcarum,  Ledum  flumen,  castellum 
Latera.”  The  Ledus  is  the  Lez,  which  passes  by 
Sextantio,  to  the  east  of  Montpellier,  and  flows  into 
I the  E'tang  de  Maguelone  or  Perols  below  Latera, 

I now  Lates  or  Latte.  Pliny  (ix.  8)  gives  the  name 
I of  Stagnum  Latera  to  this  E'tang,  and  he  speaks  of 
I it  as  abounding  in  mullets,  and  describes  the  way  of 
I taking  them.  The  mullet  is  still  abundant  there. 
Pliny  places  the  Stagnum  Latera  in  the  territory  of 
Nemausus  (^Nimes),  which  is  at  some  distance.  But 
the  E'tang  and  the  Castellum  Latera  may  be  among 
the  many  small  places  (Plin.  iii.  4)  which  were 
made  dependant  on  Nemausus  (Nemausiensibus 
attribnta).  [G.  L.l 

LEETA'NI.  [Laeetani.] 

LEGAE  (^Arjyai,  Strab.  xi.  p.  503  ; Avyei,  Plut. 
Pomp.  35),  a people  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian, 
situated  between  Albania  and  the  Amazones,  and 
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1 belonging  to  the  Scythian  stock.  (Theophanes,  ap. 
Strab.  1.  c.)  The  name  survives,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured, in  the  modern  Lesghi,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  E.  region  of  Caucasus.  (Comp.  Potocki,  Voyage 
dans  les  Steps  (T Astrakhan,  vol.  i.  p.  239.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LEGEDIA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table  on 
a road  from  Condate  (^Rennes')  to  Coriallum,  perhaps 
Cherbourg.  It  is  49  Gallic  leagues  from  Condate 
to  Legedia,  and  19  from  Legedia  to  Cosedia.  None 
of  the  geographers  agree  about  the  position  of  Le- 
gedia. Walckenaer  places  it  at  Villebaudon,  near 
Ltzeau,  in  support  of  which  there  is  some  similarity 
of  name.  [G.  L.] 

LEGEOLIUM,  a town  in  Biitain,  mentioned  in 
the  Itinerary.  At  Castleford,  in  Yorkshire,  the  road 
from  Isurium  {Aldborough')  crosses  the  river  Aire; 
and  in  this  neighbourhood  coins  and  other  antiquities 
have  been  dug  up.  A camp,  however,  has  yet  to 
be  discovered.  Castleford  is  generally  identified 
with  Legeolium. 

Lagecium  is  the  first  station  from  Yoik  on  the 
way  to  London,  21  miles  from  the  former  town,  and 
16  from  Danum  = Doncaster').  This  is  from  the 
8th  Itinerary. 

In  the  5th  Legeolium  is  exactly  in  the  same  po- 
sition. This  identifies  the  two.  [R.  G.  L.] 

LE'GIO  (Aeyewv),  a town  of  Palestine  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome.  Its  importance  is 
intimated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  assumed  by  them  as 
a centre  from  which  to  measure  the  distance  of 
other  places.  Thus  they  place  it  15  M.  P.  west  of 
Nazareth,  three  or  four  from  Taanach  (^Onomast. 
s.  vv.  Nazareth,  Thaanach,  Thanaach  Camona, 
Aphraim.)  Reland  (^Palaest.  5.  v.  p.  873)  cori  ectly 
identifies  it  with  the  modern  village  Legune  or 
el-Lejjun,  “on  the  western  border  of  the  great  plain 
of  Esdraelon,”  — which  Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome 
designate,  from  this  town,  peya  nediov  Acyewroi 
(^Onomast.  s.  v.  TaSaQdv),  — “where  it  already  be- 
gins to  rise  gently  towards  the  low  range  of  woodcil 
hills  which  connect  Carmel  and  the  mountains  of 
Samaria.”  Its  identity  with  the  Megiddo  of  Scrip- 
ture is  successfully  argued  by  Dr.  Robinson  (^Bib. 
Res.  vol.  iii.  pp.  177 — 180.)  Megiddo  is  constantly 
joined  with  Taanach,  and  Lejjun  is  the  requisite 
distance  from  the  village  of  TcCannuk,  which  is 
directly  south  of  it.  Both  were  occupied  by  Ca- 
naanitish  sheikhs  {Josh.  xii.  21),  both  assigned  to 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  though  lying  within  the 
borders  of  Issachar  or  Asher  (xvii.  11;  1 Chron. 
vii.  29);  both  remained  long  unsubdued  (Judges,  i. 
27).  In  the  battle  between  Barak  and  Sisera  “ they 
fought  in  Taanach  bythe  Waters  of  Megiddo,’’ — which 
waters  issue  from  a copious  fountain,  the  stream 
from  which  turns  several  mills,  and  is  an  important 
tributary  to  the  Kishon  (Maundrell,  Jornmey,  March 
22,  p.  57.)  This  is  probably  the  place  mentioned  by 
Shaw  as  the  Ras-el- Kishon,  or  the  head  of  the 
Kishon,  under  the  south-east  brow  of  Mount  Carmel. 
Three  or  four  of  its  sources,  he  says,  lie  within  less 
than  a furlong  of  each  other,  and  discharge  water 
enough  to  form  a river  half  as  big  as  the  Isis. 
(Travels,  p.  274,  4to.  ed.)  It  w'as  visited  and  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Wolcott  in  1842.  He  found  it  to  be 
an  hour  and  40  minutes  fi'om  Ta'annuk  (Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  1843,  pp.  76 — 78.)  The  great  caravan  road 
between  Egypt  and  Damascus  passes  through  Lejjun', 
and  traces  of  an  old  Roman  road  are  to  be  seen  to 
the  south  of  the  village.  [G.  W.] 

LEGIO  VII.  GE'MINA  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  395; 
Aeyia'V  ^ VeppaviKT),  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 30  : Leon),  a 
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Ivoinan  city  of  Asturia,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
admirably  situated  at  the  confluence  of  two  tribu- 
taries of  the  Esla,  at  the  foot  of  the  Asturian  moun- 
tains, commanding  and  protecting  the  plain  of  Leon. 
As  its  name  implies,  it  grew  out  of  the  station  of 
the  new  7th  legion,  which  was  raised  by  the  emperor 
Galba  in  Hispania.  (Dion  Cass.  iv.  24  ; Tac.  Hist. 

ii.  11,  iii.  25;  Suet.  Galba,  10.)  Tacitus  calls  the 
legion  Gai.biana,  to  distinguisli  it  from  the  old 
Legio  VII.  Claudia,  but  this  appellation  is  not 
found  on  any  genuine  inscriptions.  It  appears  to 
have  received  the  appellation  of  Gemina  (respecting 
the  use  of  which,  and  Gemeli.a,  see  Caesar  B.  C. 

iii.  3)  on  account  of  its  amalgamation  by  Vespasian 
with  one  of  the  German  legions,  not  improbably  the 
Legio  I.  Germanica.  Its  full  name  was  VII. 
Gemina  Felix.  After  serving  in  Pannonia,  and 
in  the  civil  wars,  it  was  settled  by  Vespasian  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
VI.  Victrix  and  X.  Gemina,  two  of  the  three  legions 
ordinarily  stationed  in  the  province,  but  which  had 
been  withdrawn  to  Germany.  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  1 1,  67, 
86,  iii.  7,  10,  21 — 25,  iv.  39  ; Inscr.  ap.  Gruter, 
p.  245,  no.  2.)  That  its  regular  winter  quarters, 
under  later  emperors,  were  at  Leon,  we  learn  from 
the  Itinerary,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Notitia  Imperii, 
as  well  as  from  a few  inscriptions  (Muratori,  p.  2037, 
no.  8,  A.  D.  130;  p.  335,  nos.  2,  3,  A.  D.  163; 
p.  336,  no.  3,  A.  d.  167;  Gruter,  p.  260,  no.  1, 
A.  D.  216)  ; but  there  are  numerous  inscriptions  to 
})rove  that  a strong  detachment  of  it  was  stationed 
at  Tarraco,  the  chief  city  of  the  province.  (The 
following  are  a selection,  in  order  of  time  : — Orclli, 
no.  3496,  A.  D.  182 ; no.  4815  ; Gruter,  p.  365, 
no.  7.)  In  the  inscriptions  the  legion  has  the  sur- 
names of  P.  F.  Antoniniana,  P.  F.  Alexan- 
DKiANA,  and  P.  F.  Severiana  Alexandriana  ; 
and  its  name  occurs  in  a Greek  inscription  as  AET. 
Z.  AIAu/i7J  (C.  I.  vol.  iii.  no.  4022),  while  another 
mentions  a x^b.(apxov  iv  'lavav'iq.  Keyeoovus  iSbo/xrjs. 
{C.  T.  vol.  i.  no.  1126.)  There  is  an  inscription  in 
which  is  found  a “Tribunus  Militnm  Leg.  VII.  Ge- 
MiNAE  Felicis  IN  Germania,”  from  a comparison 
of  which  with  two  inscriptions  found  in  Germany 
(Lehne,  Schriften,  vol.  i.  nos.  11,  62;  Borghesi, 
sulle  iscr.  Rom.  del  Reno,  p.  26),  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that  the  legion  was  employed  on  an  expe- 
dition into  Germany  under  Alexander  Severus,  and 
that  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous 
de.signation  of  Vepp-aviKT]  in  the  text  of  Ptolemy. 
(B'dcking,  A.  Z>.  pt.  ii.  pp.  1026,  seq. ; Marquardt’s 
Becker,  Rom.  Alterthum.  vol.  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  354 ; 
Grotefend,  in  Pauly’s  Realencyklopadie,  s.  v. 
Legio.) 

The  station  of  this  legion  in  Asturia  grew  into 
an  important  city,  which  resisted  the  attacks  of  the 
Goths  till  A.  D.  586,  when  it  was  taken  by  Leovi- 
gildo  ; and  it  was  one  of  the  few  cities  which  the 
Goths  allowed  to  retain  their  fortifications.  During 
the  struggle  with  the  Arab  invaders,  the  same  for- 
tress, winch  the  Romans  had  built  to  protect  the 
plain  from  the  incursions  of  the  mountaineers,  be- 
came the  advanced  post  which  covered  the  mountain, 
as  the  la.st  refuge  of  Spanish  independence.  After 
yielding  to  the  first  assault  of  the  Moors,  it  was 
soon  recovered,  and  was  restored  by  Ordofio  I.  in 
850.  It  was  again  taken  by  Al-Mansur  in  996, 
after  a year’s  siege ; but  was  recovered  after  Al- 
Mansur’s  defeat  at  Calatanazor,  about  a.  d.  1000  ; 
repeopled  by  Alonso  V.,  and  enlarged  by  Alonso  XL, 
under  whose  successor,  Don  Pedro,  it  ceased  to  be 
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the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  by  the  removal 
of  the  court  to  Seville.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
Roman  walls  may  still  be  traced.  (Ford,  Handbook 
of  Spain,  p.  318.)  [P.  S.] 

LEHI,  or  more  fully  Ramatiilehi,  a place  in 
the  south  of  Palestine,  the  name  of  which  is  derived 
from  one  of  Samson’s  exploits.  {Judg.  xv.  9,  14, 17  ; 
comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  v.  8.  § 8 ; Winer,  Biblisch.  ReaU 
worterbuch,  s.  v.) 

LEIMO'XE  (^AeipcivT])-  the  later  name  of  the 
Homeric  Elone  (’HAwj/tj),  according  to  Strabo, 
was  a town  of  Perrhaebia  in  Thessaly,  and  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  not  far  from 
the  Titaresius  or  Eurotas.  I'he  Greeks  of  Elassona 
report  that  there  are  some  remains  of  this  city  at 
Selos.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  739;  Strab.  ix.  p.  440;  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.  ’HAtii'Tj;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  345.) 

LEINUM  (^Arji'vov),  a towm  of  Sarmatia  Europaea, 
which  Ptolemy  (iii.  5.  § 29)  places  on  an  affluent 
of  the  Borysthenes,  but  whether  on  the  Beresina,  or 
some  other,  is  uncertain.  Lianum  (^Adavov,  Ptol. 
iii.  5.  § 12),  on  the  Palus  Maeotis,  appears  to  be  the 
same  place  repeated  by  an  oversight.  (Schafarik, 
Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  512.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LEIPSYDRIUM.  [Attica,  p.  326,  b.J 
LELAMNO'NIUS  SINUS,  in  Britain,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3)  as  lying  between  the  aestuary  of 
the  Clota  {Clyde)  and  the  Epidian  Promontory 
{Mull  of  Cantyre);  = Loch  Fyne.  [R.  G.  L.] 

LELANTUS  CAMPUS  {rh  AiiAavrov  nediov), 
a fertile  plain  in  Euboea,  between  Chalcis  and 
Eretria,  which  was  an  object  of  frequent  contention 
between  those  cities.  [Chalcis.]  It  w’as  the 
subject  of  volcanic  action.  Strabo  relates  that  on 
one  occasion  a torrent  of  hot  mud  issued  from  it  ; 
and  it  contained  some  warm  springs,  which  were 
used  by  the  dictator  Sulla.  The  plain  w-as  also 
celebrated  for  its  vineyards  ; and  in  it  there  were 
mines  of  copper  and  iron.  (Strab.  i.  p.  58,  x.  p.  447, 
seq.  ; Horn.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  219  ; Theogn.  888; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  265.)  Pliny 
mentions  a river  Lelantus  in  Euboea,  which  must 
have  flowed  through  this  plain,  if  it  really  existed. 
(Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21.) 

LE'LEGES  (AeAeyes),  an  ancient  race  which 
was  spi-ead  over  Greece,  the  adjoining  islands,  and 
the  Asiatic  coast,  before  the  Hellenes.  They  were 
so  w idely  diffused  that  we  must  either  suppose  that 
their  name  w'as  descriptive,  and  applied  to  several 
different  tribes,  or  that  it  w^as  the  name  of  a single 
tribe  and  was  afterwards  extended  to  others.  Strabo 
(vii.  p.  322)  regarded  them  as  a mixed  race,  and  was 
disposed  to  believe  that  their  name  had  reference  to 
this  {rb  (ToWiicTovs  yeyovivai).  They  may  pro- 
bably be  looked  upon,  like  the  Pelasgians  and  the 
other  early  inhabitants  of  Greece,  as  members  of 
the  great  Indo-European  race,  who  became  gra- 
dually incorporated  with  the  Hellenes,  and  thus 
ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent  people. 

The  most  distinct  statement  of  ancient  writers  on 
the  origin  of  the  Leleges  is  that  of  Herodotus,  who 
says  that  the  name  of  L'  leges  was  the  ancient  name 
of  the  Carians  (Herod,  i.  171).  A later  Greek 
w'riter  considered  the  Leleges  as  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  Carians  as  the  Helots  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  the  Penestae  to  the  Thessalians. 
(Athen.  vi.  p.  271.)  In  Homer  both  Leleges  and 
Carians  appear  as  equals,  and  as  auxiliaries  of  the 
Trojans.  {II.  x.  428.)  The  Leleges  are  ruled  by 
Altes,  the  father-in- law'  of  Priam,  and  inhabit  a 
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j town  called  Pedasus  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida.  (/?. 
t xxi.  86.)  Strabo  relates  that  Leleges  and  Carians 
I once  occupied  the  whole  of  Ionia,  and  that  in  the 
! Milesian  territory  and  in  all  Caria  tombs  and  forts 
* of  the  Leleges  were  shown.  He  further  says  that 
I the  two  were  so  intermingled  that  they  were  fre- 
quently regarded  as  the  same  people.  (Strab.  vii. 
j p.  321.  xiii.  p.  61 1.)  It  would  therefore  appear  that 
I there  was  some  close  connection  between  the  Le- 
j leges  and  Carians,  though  they  were  probably  diffe- 
I rent  peoples.  The  Leleges  seem  at  one  time  to 
have  occupied  a considerable  part  of  the  western 
j coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The_v  were  the  earliest  known 
I inhabitants  of  Samos.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  672.)  The 
i connection  of  the  Leleges  and  the  Carians  was  pro- 
I bably  the  foundation  of  the  Megarian  tradition, 
i that  in  the  twelfth  generation  after  Car,  Lelex  came 
over  from  Egypt  to  Megara,  and  gave  his  name  to 
the  people  (Pans.  i.  39.  § 6)  ; but  their  Egyptian 
origin  was  evidently  an  invention  of  later  times, 

I when  it  became  the  fashion  to  derive  the  civilisation 
of  Greece  from  that  of  Egypt.  A grandson  of  this 
j Lelex  is  said  to  have  led  a colony  of  Megarian 
Leleges  into  Messenia,  where  they  founded  Pylus, 
and  remained  until  they  were  driven  out  by  Neleus 
and  the  Pelasgians  from  lolcos  ; whereupon  they 
t:)ok  possession  of  Pylus  in  Elis.  (Pans.  v.  36.  § 1.) 
The  Lacedaemonian  traditions,  on  the  other  hand, 
represented  the  Leleges  as  the  autochthons  of  La- 
conia ; they  spoke  of  Lelex  as  the  first  native  of 
the  soil,  from  whom  the  people  were  called  Leleges 
and  the  land  Lelegia  ; and  the  son  of  this  Lelex  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Messenia.  (Pans, 
iii.  1.  § 1,  iv.  1.  §§  1,  5.)  Aristotle  seems  to  have 
regarded  Leucadia,  or  the  western  parts  of  Acar- 
nania,  as  the  original  seats  of  the  Leleges  ; for,  ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  Lelex  was  the  autochthon  of 
Leucadia,  and  from  him  were  descended  the  Tele- 
boans,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Taphian 
[ islands.  He  also  regarded  them  as  the  same  ])Cople 
! as  the  Locrians,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  followed 
the  authority  of  Hesiod,  who  spoke  of  them  as  the 
subjects  of  Locrus,  and  as  produced  from  the  stones 
w'ith  which  Deucalion  repeopled  the  earth  after  the 
deluge.  (Strab.  vii.  pp.  321,  322.)  Hence  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Mount  Parnassus,  Locrians,  Phocians, 
Boeotians,  and  others,  are  sometimes  described  as 
Leleges.  (Comp.  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  17.)  (See  Thirl- 
wall.  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  42,  seq.) 

I LEMANIS  FOETUS  (Kaiv^s  Xi/x-nv,  Ptol.  ii.  3. 
j § 4),  one  of  the  chief  seaports  of  Britain,  situated 
in  the  territories  of  the  Cantii ; the  site  near  Lymne, 
in  Kent.  The  road  from  Durovernum  to  Portus 
Lemanis  {I tin.  Anton,  iv.)  is  extant  nearly  its  entire 
length,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Stom  Street. 

The  harbour  or  port  is  no  longer  to  be  traced, 
owing  to  the  silting  up  of  the  sea ; but  it  must  have 
been  situated  opposite  to  West  Hythe  and  Lymne. 
The  remains  of  the  castrum,  called  Stutfall  Castle, 
to  the  west  of  West  Hythe,  and  below  Lymne,  indi- 
cate the  quarters  of  the  Turnacensian  soldiers  sta- 
tioned there  in  defence  of  the  Littus  Saxonicum. 
(Ao<.  Dig.')  Eecent  discoveries  have  shown  that  a 
body  of  marines  (Classiarii  Britannici)  were  also 
.ocated  at  the  Portus  Lemanis,  and  at  Dubris 
(Dover).  An  altar  was  also  found,  recording  the 
name  of  a prefect  of  the  British  fleet.  (Report 
j on  Excavations  made  at  Lymne.)  The  Portus 
Lemanis  is  laid  down  in  the  Peutingerian  Tables, 

I and  it  is  mentioned  by  the  anonymous  Geographer  of 
I Eavenna. 
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The  Eoman  station  was  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill.  Like  that  of  Richborough  (Eutupiae),  it  was 
walled  on  three  sides  only;  the  side  facing  the  sea 
being  sufficiently  defended  by  nature  in  a steep 
bank,  such  as  v;e  see  at  other  Eoman  castra  where 
the  engineers  have  availed  themselves  of  a natural 
defence  to  save  the  expense  and  labour  of  building 
walls.  The  fortress  enclosed  about  10  acres.  The 
walls,  in  part  only  now  standing,  were  upwards  of 
20  ft.  high,  and  about  10  ft.  thick;  they  were  further 
strengthened  by  semicircular  solid  towers.  The 
principal  entrance  was  on  the  east,  facing  the  site  of 
the  village  of  West  Hythe.  It  was  supported  by 
two  smaller  towers,  and,  as  recent  excavations  prove, 
by  other  constructions  of  great  strength.  Opposite 
to  this,  on  the  west,  was  a postern  gate,  of  narrow 
dimensions.  At  some  remote  period  the  castrum 
was  shattered  by  a land-slip,  and  the  lower  part  was 
carried  away,  and  separated  entirely  from  the  upper 
wall,  which  alone  stands  in  its  original  position.  To 
this  cause  is  to  be  ascribed  the  present  di.'jointed 
and  shattered  condition  of  the  lower  part.  Parts  of 
the  w'all  and  the  great  gateway  w’ere  completely 
buried.  The  excavations  alluded  to  brought  them 
to  light,  and  enabled  a plan  to  be  made.  Within  the 
area  were  discovered  the  walls  of  one  of  the  barracks, 
and  a large  house  with  several  rooms  heated  by  a 
hypocaust.  [C.  E.  S.] 

LEMANUS  or  LEMANNUS  LACUS  (A^nivos, 
Ae/xdprt  A'lfii'T):  Leman  Lake  or  Lake  of  Geneva). 
Caesar  says  (B.  G.  i.  8)  that  he  drew  his  rampart 
against  the  Helvetii  “ from  the  Lacus  Lemannus, 
which  flows  into  the  Ehone,  as  far  as  the  Jura;”  a 
form  of  expression  which  some  of  the  commentators 
have  found  fault  with  and  alteied  without  any 
reason.  The  name  Aip4vr]  AI/ulpt}  in  Ptolemy’s  text 
(ii.  10.  § 2)  is  merely  a copyist’s  error  In  the 
Antonine  Itin.  the  name  Lausonius  Lacus  occurs  ; 
and  in  the  Table,  Losannensis  Lacus.  Mela  (ii.  5), 
who  supposes  the  Ehodanus  to  rise  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  Ehenus  and  the  Ister,  says  that, 
“ after  being  received  in  the  Lemannus  Lacus,  the 
river  maintains  its  current,  and  flowing  entire  through 
it,  runs  out  as  large  as  it  came  in.”  Strabo  (p.  271) 
has  a remark  to  the  same  purpose,  and  Pliny  (ii.  103), 
and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xv.  1 1).  This  is  not  the 
fitet,  as  we  may  readily  suppose,  though  the  current 
of  the  Ehone  is  perceptible  for  some  distance  after 
the  river  has  entered  the  east  end  of  the  lake  of 
Geneva.  Ausonius  (De  Clar.  Urh.  Narho)  makes 
the  lake  the  chief  source  of  the  Ehodanus : — 

Qua  rapitur  praeceps  Ehodanus  genitore  Lemanno; 

but  this  poetical  embellishment  needs  no  remark. 

The  Lake  of  Geneva  is  an  immense  hollow  filled 
by  the  Ehone  and  some  smaller  streams,  and  is 
properly  described  under  another  title.  [Bhoda- 
Nus.]  [G.  L.] 

LEMA'VI.  [Gaixaecia.] 

LEMINCUM,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  placed  in 
the  Table  and  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  a road  fron>  the 
Alpis  Graia  (Little  St.  Bernard)  to  Vienna  ( Viennei). 
Lemincum  is  Lemens,  near  Chambery,  and  there  is 
also,  according  to  some  authorities,  a Mont  Leminc. 
The  next  station  to  Lemincum  on  the  road  to  Vienna 
is  Labiscum.  [Labiscum.]  [G.  L.] 

LEMNOS  (Ari/xpos  : Eth.  A-fj/ivios),  one  of  the 
larger  islands  in  the  Aegaean  .sea,  situated  nearly 
midway  between  Mount  Athos  and  the  Hellespmt. 
According  to  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  23),  it  lay  22  miles 
SW.  of  Jmbros,  and  87  miles  SE.  of  Athos;  but  the 
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latter  is  nearly  double  the  true  distance.  Several 
ancient  writei's,  however,  state  that  Mount  Athos 
cast  its  shadow  upon  the  island.  (Soph.  ap.  Schol. 
ad  Theocr.  vi.  76;  Plin.  1.  c.)  Pliny  also  relates 
that  Lemnos  is  112  miles  in  circuit,  which  is  per- 
haps not  far  from  the  truth,  if  we  reckon  all  the 
windings  of  the  coast.  Its  area  is  nearly  150  square 
miles.  It  is  of  an  irregular  quadrilateral  shape, 
being  nearly  divided  into  two  peninsulas  by  two  deep 
bays,  Port  Paradise  on  the  N.,  and  Port  St.  A ntony 
on  the  S.  The  latter  is  a large  and  convenient  har- 
bour. On  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  is  a bold 
rock  projecting  into  the  sea,  called  by  Aeschylus 
'EpfMiiov  \eiras  Ar)pvov,  in  his  description  of  the 
beacon  fires  between  Mount  Ida  and  Mycenae,  an- 
nouncing the  capture  of  Troy.  (Aesch.  Agam. 
283  ; comp.  Soph.  PhUoct.  1459.)  Hills,  but  of  no 
great  height,  cover  two-thirds  of  the  island  ; they 
are  barren  and  rocky,  and  there  are  very  few  trees, 
except  in  some  of  the  narrow  valleys.  The  whole 
island  bears  the  strongest  marks  of  the  effects  of 
volcanic  fire , the  rocks,  in  many  places,  are  like  the 
burnt  and  vitrified  scoria  of  furnaces.  Hence  we 
may  account  for  its  connection  with  Hephaestus,  who, 
when  hurled  from  heaven  by  Zeus,  is  said  to  have 
fallen  upon  Lemnos.  (Horn.  II.  i.  594.)  The  island 
was  therefore  sacred  to  Hephaestus  (Nicandr.  Ther. 
458;  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  82),  who  was  frequently  called 
the  Lemnian  god.  (Ov.  A/e<.  iv.  185;  Virg.  Aen. 
viii.  454.)  From  its  volcanic  appearance  it  de- 
rived its  name  of  Aethaleia  (^AidaK^ia,  Polyb.  ap. 
Steph.  B.,  and  Etym.  M.  s.  v.  Aidd\7]).  It  was  also 
related  that  from  one  of  its  mountains,  called 
Mosychlus  (M(i(n/x^oy)j  seen  to  blaze 

forth.  (Antimach.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Nicandr.  Ther.  472 ; 
Lycophr.  227 ; Hesych.  s.  r.)  In  a village  in  the 
island,  named  Chorous,  there  is  a hot-spring,  called 
Thermia,  where  a commodious  bath  has  been  built, 
with  alodging-house  for  strangers, who  frequent  it  for 
its  supposed  medicinal  qualities.  The  name  of  Lemnos 
is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
Great  Goddess,  who  v;as  called  Lemnos  by  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  island.  (Hecat.  ap.  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.) 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Lemnos,  according  to 
Homer,  were  the  Sinties  (Sivnes),  a Thracian 
tribe;  a name,  however,  which  probably  only  sig- 
nifies robbers  (from  aivofiai).  (Horn.  II.  i.  594,  Od. 
viii.  294;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331,  x.  p.  457,  xii.  p.  549.) 
When  the  Argonauts  landed  at  Lemnos,  they  are 
said  to  have  found  it  inhabited  only  by  women,  who 
had  murdered  all  their  husbands,  and  had  chosen  as 
their  queen  Hypsipyle,  the  daughter  of  Thoas,  the 
former  King  of  the  island.  [See  Diet,  of  Biogr. 
art.  Hypsipyle.]  Some  of  the  Argonauts  settled 
here,  and  became  by  the  Lemnian  women  the  fathers 
of  the  Minyae  (Miviai),  the  later  inhabitants  of  the 
island.  The  Minyae  w^ere  driven  out  of  the  island  by 
the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  Attica.  (Herod,  iv.  145,  137  ; Apoll. 

Rhod.  i.  608,  seq , and  Schol.  ; Apollod.  i.  9.  § 17, 
iii.  6.  § 4.)  It  is  also  related  that  these  Pelas- 
gians, out  of  revenge,  made  a descent  upon  the  coast 
of  Attica  during  the  festival  of  Artemis  at  Brauron, 
and  carried  off  some  Athenian  women,  whom  they 
made  their  concubines  ; but,  as  the  children  of 
these  women  despised  their  half-brothers  born  of  Pe- 
lasgian  women,  the  Pelasgians  murdered  both  them 
and  their  Athenian  mothers.  In  conseq-uence  of  this 
atrocity,  and  of  the  former  murder  of  the  Lemnian 
husbands  by  their  wives,  “ Lemnian  Deeds”  (Nhpvia 
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llpya')  became  a proverb  throughout  Greece  for  all 
atrocious  acts.  (Herod,  vi.  128 ; Eustath.  ad  11. 
p.  158.  11,  ad  Dionys.  Per.  S47  Zenob.  iv.  91.) 
Lemnos  continued  to  be  inhabited  by  Pelasgians, 
when  it  was  conquered  by  Otanes,  one  of  the  gene- 
rals of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Herod,  v.  26)  ; but  Mil- 
tiades  delivered  it  fiom  the  Persians,  and  made  it 
subject  to  Athens,  in  whose  power  it  remained  for  a 
long  time.  (Herod,  vi.  137 ; Thuc.  iv.  28,  vii.  57.) 
In  fact,  it  was  always  regarded  as  an  Athenian  po.s- 
session,  and  accordingly  the  peace  of  Antalcidas, 
which  declared  the  independence  of  all  the  Grecian 
states,  nevertheless  allowed  the  Athenians  to  retain 
po.ssession  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyros.  (Xen. 
Hell.  iv.  8.  § 15,  v.  1.  § 31.)  At  a later  period 
Lemnos  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians, 
but  it  was  restored  to  the  Athenians  by  the  Romans. 
(Polyb.  XXX.  18.) 

In  the  earliest  times,  Lemnos  appears  to  have 
contained  only  one  town,  which  bore  the  same  name 
as  the  island  (Horn.  II.  xiv.  230);  but  at  a later 
period  we  find  two  towns,  Myrina  and  Hephaestias. 
Myrina  (Mvpim:  Eth.  MupivaToy)  stood  on  the 
western  side  of  the  island,  as  we  may  infer  from  the 
statement  of  Pliny,  that  the  shadow  of  Mt.  Athos 
was  visible  in  the  forum  of  the  city  at  the  time  of 
the  summer  solstice.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23;  Herod, 
vi.  140;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Ptol.iii.  13.  § 4.)  Onits 
site  stands  the  modern  Kastro,  which  is  still  the 
chief  town  in  the  place.  In  contains  about  2000 
inhabitants;  and  its  little  port  is  defended  by  a 
pier,  and  commanded  by  a ruinous  mediaeval  fortress 
on  the  overhanging  rocks.  Hephaestias,  or  He- 
PHAESTl.'i.  ('H^ato-Ti'as,  'Hcpaiarla:  Eth.  'U(pai- 

arievs'),  was  situated  in  the  northem  part  of  the 
island.  (Herod.,  Plin.,  Ptol.  ll.ee. \ Steph.  B.s.  v.) 
There  are  coins  of  Hephaestia  (see  below),  but  none 
of  IMyrina,  and  none  bearing  the  name  of  the  island. 
(Eckhei,  vol.  ii.  p.  51.) 

According  to  Pliny  (xxxvi.  13.  s.  19)  Lemnos 
had  a celebrated  labyrinth,  supported  by  150 
columns,  and  with  gates  so  well  poised,  that  a 
child  could  open  them.  Pliny  adds,  that  there 
were  still  traces  of  it  in  his  time.  Dr.  Hunt, 

who  visited  the  island  in  1801,  attempted  to  find 
out  the  ruins  of  this  labyrinth,  and  was  directed  to 
a subterraneous  staircase  in  an  uninhabited  part  < f 
the  island,  near  a bay,  called  Pomiah.  He  here 
found  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient  and  strong 
building  that  seemed  to  have  had  a ditch  round  it 
communicating  with  the  sea.  “ The  edifices  have 
covered  about  10  acres  of  ground:  there  are  founda- 
tions of  an  amazing  number  of  small  buildings 
within  the  outer  wall,  each  about  seven  feet  square. 
The  walls  towards  the  sea  are  strong,  and  com- 
posed of  large  square  blocks  of  stone.  On  an 
elevated  spot  of  ground  in  one  corner  of  the  area,  v e 
found  a subterraneous  staircase,  and,  after  lighting 
our  tapers,  we  went  down  into  it.  The  entrance 
was  difficult:  it  consisted  of  51  steps,  and  about 
every  twelfth  one  was  of  marble,  the  others  of  com- 
mon stone.  At  the  bottom  is  a small  chamber  witli 
a well  in  it,  by  which  probably  the  garrison  wa.s 
supplied : a censer,  a lamp,  and  a few  matches,  were 
lying  in  a corner,  for  the  use  of  the  Greek  Christians, 
who  call  this  well  an  Ayiaapa,  or  Holy  Fountain, 
and  the  ruins  about  it  Panagia  Coccipee.  The 
peasants  in  the  neighbourhood  had  no  knowledge  of 
any  sculpture,  or  statues,  or  medals  having  ever 
been  found  there.”  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  these  ruins  have  any  relation  to  the  labyrinth 
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I mentioned  by  Pliny ; and  Dr.  Hunt  thinks  that  they 
I are  probably  those  of  the  citadel  of  Hephaestias. 

I The  chief  production  of  the  island,  was  a red 
I earth  called  terra  Lemnia  or  sigillata,  which  was 
i employed  by  the  ancient  physicians  as  a remedy  for 
j wounds  and  the  bites  of  serpents;  and  which  is  still 
much  valued  by  the  Turks  and  Greeks  for  its  sup- 
I posed  medicinal  virtues.  It  is  dug  out  of  a hill, 

I made  into  small  balls,  and  stamped  with  a seal  con- 
! taining  Arabic  characters. 

; The  ordinary  modern  name  of  the  island,  is  Stali- 
' mene  (^els  rav  Arifj.vov'),  though  it  is  also  called  by 
I its  ancient  name. 

I There  were  several  small  islands  near  Lemnos,  of 
j which  the  most  celebrated  was  Chryse  (Xpoci^), 

I where  Philoctetes  was  said  to  have  been  aban- 
; doned  by  the  Greeks.  According  to  Pausanias,  this 
island  was  afterwards  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  and 
j another  appeared  in  its  stead,  to  which  the  name  of 
j Hiera  was  given.  (Eustath  ad  Horn.  II.  ii.  p.  330; 

[ Appian.  .(l/eVAr.  7 7 ; Pans.  viii.  33.  §4.) 

■ (Rhode,  Lemnicae,  Vratisl.  1829;  Hunt,  in 
Walpole’s  Travels,  p.  .54,  seq.) 
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LEMOVICES(A€/to§i/c€S,  Strab.  p.l90;  Ae^uoul/cot, 
Ptol.  ii.  7.  § 10),  a Gallic  people  who  were  bounded 
by  the  Arverni  on  the  east,  the  Bituriges  Cubi  and 
the  Pictones  on  the  north,  and  the  Santones  on  the 
west.  Their  chief  town  was  Augustoritum  or 
Limoges.  [Augustoritum.]  The  diocese  of  Li- 
moges, comprehending  the  diocese  of  Tulle,  which 
has  been  separated  from  it,  represents  the  limits  of 
the  Lemovices  ; but  the  diocese  of  Limoges  extends 
somewhat  beyond  the  limits  of  the  old  province  of 
Limousin,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Lemo- 
vices, and  into  that  province  which  was  called  La 
Marche.  An  inscription  in  Gruter,  found  at  Rancon, 
in  the  diocese  of  Limoges,  proves  that  there  was 
included  in  the  territory  of  the  Lemovices  a people 
named  Andecamulenses;  and  another  Gallic  inscrip- 
tion shows  that  Mars  was  called  Camulus.  Camu- 
logenus  was  a Gallic  name.  (Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  59,  62.) 

Caesar  (5.  G.  vii.  4)  enumerates  the  Lemo- 
vices among  the  peoples  whom  Vercingetorix  stirred 
up  against  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  52 : they  are  placed 
in  the  text  between  the  Aulerci  and  Andes.  The 
Lemovices  sent  10,000  men  to  assist  their  coun- 
trymen at  the  siege  of  Alesia  (jB.  G.  vii.  75) 
But  in  the  same  chapter  (vii.  75)  the  Lemovices 
are  again  mentioned : “ universis  civitatibus  quae 
Oceanum  attingunt  quaeque  eorum  consuetudine  Ar- 
moricae  appellantur,  quo  sunt  in  numero  Curioso- 
lites,  Redones,  Ambibari,  Caletes,  Osismi,  Lemovices, 
Veneti,  Unelli,  sex  millia.”  Here  the  Lemovices  are 
placed  in  a different  position,  and  are  one  of  the 
Armoric  States.  [Armoricae  Civitates.]  Some 
critics  erase  the  name  Lemovices  from  Caesai-’s  text; 
but  there  is  good  authority  for  it.  Davis  remarks 
(Caes.  Oudendorp,  i.  p.  427),  that  all  the  MSS. 
(known  to  him)  have  the  reading  Lemovices,  and 
that  it  occurs  also  in  the  Greek  translation.  He 
also  observes,  that  as  there  were  three  Aulerci 
[Aulerci],  so  there  miglit  be  two  Lemovices;  and 
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we  may  add  that  there  were  two  Bituriges,  Bi- 
turiges Cubi  and  Bituriges  Vivisci;  and  Volcae 
Arecomici  and  Volcae  Tectosages.  If  the  text  of 
Caesar  then  is  right,  there  were  Armoric  Lemovices 
as  well  as  the  Lemovices  of  the  Limousin  ; and  we 
must  either  keep  the  name  as  it  is,  or  erase  it.  'I'he 
emendation  of  some  critics,  adopted  by  D’ Anvil le,  rests 
on  no  foundation.  Walckenaer  finds  in  the  district 
which  he  assigns  to  the  Lemovices  Armoricani,  a 
place  named  La  Limousiniere,  in  the  arrondissement 
of  Nantes,  between  Machecoul,  Nantes  and  Saint- 
Leger;  and  he  consider  this  an  additional  proof 
in  favour  of  a conjecture  about  the  text  of  Ptolemy 
in  the  matter  of  the  Lemovices;  as  to  which  con- 
jecture his  own  remarks  may  be  read.  (^Geog.  &c. 
des  Gaules,  vol.  i.  p.  369.)  [G.  L.] 

LEMO'VII,  a German  tribe,  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
(^Germ.  43)  as  living  with  the  Rugii  on  the  coast  of 
the  Ocean,  that  is,  the  Baltic  Sea.  Tacitus  men- 
tions three  peculiarities  of  this  and  the  other  tribes 
in  those  districts  (the  modern  Pommerania), — 
their  round  shields,  short  swords,  and  obedience  to- 
wards their  chiefs.  (Comp.  Zeuss,  die  Deutschen, 
p.  1 55.)  [L.  S.] 

LE'NTIA  (^Linz),  a small  place  in  Noricum  on 
the  Danube,  on  the  road  from  Laureacum.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Notitia  Imperii,  from  which  alone  we 
learn  anything  about  this  place,  it  appears  that  a 
prefect  of  the  Legio  Italica,  and  a body  of  horse 
archers,  were  stationed  there.  (Comp.  Gruter, 
Inscript,  p.  541,  10 ; Muchar,  Noricum,  i.  p 
284.)  [L.S.] 

LENTIENSES,  the  southernmost  branch  of  the 
Alemanni,  which  occupied  both  the  northern  and 
southern  borders  of  the  Lacus  Brigantinus.  They 
made  repeated  inroads  into  the  province  of  Rhaetia, 
but  were  defeated  by  the  emperor  Constant ius. 
(Amm.  Marc.  xv.  4,  xxxi.  10;  Zeuss,  die  Deutschen, 
p.  309,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

LE'NTULAE  or  LE'NTOLAE,  a place  in  Upper 
Pannonia,  on  the  principal  highroad  leading  through 
that  country,  and  32  Roman  miles  to  the  south-east 
of  Jovia.  (It.  Ant.  p.  130;  It.  Hieros.  p.  562; 
Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  19.)  Ptolemy  (ii.  15.  § 5)  men- 
tions a town  AevTovtov  in  the  .same  neighbourhood, 
which  is  perhaps  only  a slip  for  AcvtouKov.  Some 
identify  the  place  with  the  modern  Bertzentze,  and 
others  with  Lettichany.  [L.  S.] 

LEO  FLUVIUS.  [Leontes.] 

LEON  (AeW  &Kpa.)  1.  A point  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Crete,  now  Punta  di  Lionda.  (Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 4 ; 
Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  394, 413.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

2.  A promontory  of  Euboea,  S.  of  Eretria,  on 
the  KaX^  aKT-f].  (Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 24.) 

3.  A place  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  near  Syra- 
cuse, where  both  the  Athenians  and  Romans  landed 
when  they  were  going  to  attack  that  city.  (Time, 
vi.  97 ; Liv.  xxiv.  39.)  [Svracusae.] 

LEONICA.  [Edetani.] 

LEONTES  (Aeoj/Tos  TTordpov  inioXai'),  a river  of 
Phoenicia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  Beiytus  and 
Sidon  (v.  15,  p.  137)  ; consistently  with  which 
notice  Strabo  places  Leontopolis  between  the  same 
two  towns,  the  distance  between  which  he  states  at 
400  stadia.  He  mentions  no  river  of  this  name, 
but  the  Tamyras  (6  Tafivpas  iroTap.Ss'),  the  grove  of 
Aesculapius,  and  Leontopolis,  which  would  doubtless 
correspond  with  the  Lion  river  of  Ptolemy;  for  it  is 
obviously  an  error  of  Pliny  to  place  “ Leontos  oppi- 
dum  ” between  “Berytus”  and  “ Fluinen  Lycos” 
(v.  20).  Now,  as  the  Tamyras  of  Strabo  i.s  clearly 
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identical  with  Ndhr-ed-Damwr,  half  way  between 
Beyrut  and  Saida,  Lion’s  town  and  river  should  be 
looked  for  south  of  this,  and  north  of  Sidon.  The 
only  stream  in  this  interval  is  Nahr-el-Auly,  called 
also  in  its  upper  part  Nahr  BaruTc,  which  Dr.  Robin- 
son has  shown  to  be  the  Bostrenus  Fluvius,  [Bo- 
STRENUS.]  This,  therefore,  Mannert  seemed  to  have 
sufficient  authority  for  identifying  with  the  Leontes. 
But  the  existence  of  the  Litany — a name  supposed 
to  be  similar  to  the  Leontes — between  Sidon  and 
Tyre,  is  thought  to  countenance  the  conjecture  that 
Ptolemy  has  misplaced  the  Leontes,  which  is  in  fact 
identical  with  the  anonymous  river  which  Strabo 
mentions  near  Tyre  (p.  758),  which  can  be  no  other 
than  the  Litany  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii.  pp.  408 
— 410,  and  notes).  No  great  reliance,  however,  can 
be  placed  on  the  similarity  of  names,  as  the  form 
Leontos  is  merely  the  inflexion  of  Aewi',  which  was 
not  likely  to  be  adopted  in  Arabic.  It  is  far  more 
probable  that  the  classical  geographer  in  this,  as  in 
other  cases,  translated  the  Semitic  name.  [See 
Canis  and  Lycus.]  Besides  which  the  Litany 
does  not  retain  this  name  to  the  coast,  but  is  hei'e 
called  Nahr-el-Kdsimtyeh,  the  Casimeer  of  Maun- 
drell  (March  20,  p.  48;  Reland,  PaZocsftna,  pp.  290, 
291.)  [G.  W.] 

LEONTI'NI  (AeovTtvot : Eth.  Aeovripos  : Len- 
tini),  a city  of  Sicily,  situated  between  Syracuse 
and  Catana,  but  about  eight  miles  from  the  sea- 
coast,  near  a considerable  lake  now  known  as  the 
Lago  di  Lentini.  The  name  of  Leontini  is  evidently 
an  ethnic  form,  signifying  properly  the  people  rather 
than  the  city  itself ; but  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  one  in  use,  and  is  employed  both  by  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  (declined  as  a plural  adjective*),  with 
the  single  exception  of  Ptolemy,  who  calls  the  city 
Ai6uTiop  or  Leontium.  (Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 13.)  But 
it  is  clear,  from  the  modern  form  of  the  name. 
Lentini,  that  the  form  Leontini,  which  we  find 
universal  in  writers  of  the  best  ages,  continued  in 
common  use  down  to  a late  period.  All  ancient 
writers  concur  in  representing  Leontini  as  a Greek 
colony,  and  one  of  those  of  Chalcidian  origin,  being 
founded  by  Chalcidic  colonists  from  Naxos,  in  the 
same  year  with  Catana,  and  six  years  after  the 
parent  city  of  Naxos,  b.c.  730.  (Thuc.  vi.  3;  Scymn. 
Ch.  283 ; Diod.  xii.  53,  xiv.  14.)  According  to 
Thucydides,  the  site  had  been  previously  occupied 
by  Siculi,  but  the.se  were  expelled,  and  the  city  be- 
came essentially  a Greek  colony.  We  know  little  of 
its  early  history ; but,  from  the  strength  of  its  po- 
sition and  the  extreme  fertility  of  its  territory 
(renowned  in  all  ages  for  its  extraordinary  richness), 
it  appears  to  have  early  attained  to  great  prosperity, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  the 
K.  of  Sicily.  The  rapidity  of  its  rise  is  attested  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  able,  in  its  turn,  to  found  the 
colony  of  Euboea  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272  ; Scymn.  Ch. 
287),  apparently  at  a very  early  period.  It  is 
probable,  also,  that  the  three  Chalcidic  cities,  Leon- 
tini, Naxos,  and  Catana,  from  the  earliest  period 
adopted  the  .same  line  of  policy,  and  made  common 
cause  against  their  Dorian  neighbours,  as  we  find 
them  constantly  doing  in  later  times. 

The  government  of  Leontini  was  an  oligarchy,  but 
it  fell  at  one  time,  like  so  many  other  cities  of  Sicily, 
under  the  yoke  of  a despot  of  the  name  of  Panaetius, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  instance  of  the 


* Polybius  uses  the  fuller  phrase  ^ ruv  Aeop- 
rlpotv  irdKis  (vii.  6). 
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kind  in  Sicily.  His  usurpation  is  referred  by  Eu- 
sebius to  the  43rd  Olympiad,  or  b.  c.  608.  (Arist 
Pol.  V.  10,  12;  Euseb.  Arm.  vol.  ii.  p.  109.) 

Leontini  appears  to  have  retained  its  independ- 
ence till  after  b.  c.  498,  when  it  fell  under  the  yoke 
of  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela  (Herod,  vii.  154): 
after  which  it  seems  to  have  passed  in  succession 
under  the  authority  of  Gelon  and  Hieron  of  Syra- 
cuse; as  we  find  that,  in  b.c.  476,  the  latter  despot, 
having  expelled  the  inhabitants  of  Catana  and  Naxos 
from  their  native  cities,  which  he  peopled  with  new 
colonists,  established  the  exiles  at  Leontini,  the  pos- 
session of  which  they  shared  with  its  former  citizens. 
(Diod.  xi.  49.)  VVe  find  no  special  mention  of 
Leontini  in  the  revolutions  that  followed  the  death 
of  Hieron  ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  regained  its 
independence  after  the  expulsion  of  Thrasybulus, 
B.  c.  466,  and  the  period  which  followed  was  pro- 
bably that  of  the  greatest  prosperity  of  Leontini,  as 
well  as  the  other  Chalcidic  cities  of  Sicily.  (Diod. 
xi.  72,  76.)  But  its  proximity  to  Syracuse  became 
the  source  of  fresh  ti’oubles  to  Leontini.  In  B.  c. 
427  the  Leontines  found  themselves  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities with  their  more  powerful  neighbour,  and, 
being  unable  to  cope  single-handed  with  the  Syra- 
sans,  they  applied  for  suppo.t  not  only  to  their 
Chalcidic  brethren,  but  to  the  Athenians  also,  who 
sent  a fleet  of  twenty  ships  to  their  assistance,  under 
the  command  of  Laches*  and  Charoeades.  (Thuc.  iii. 
86  ; Diod.  xii.  53  ) The  operations  of  the  Athenian 
fleet  under  Laches  and  his  successors  Pythodorus 
and  Eurymedon  were,  however,  confined  to  the  part 
of  Sicily  adjoining  the  Straits  of  Messana : the 
Leontines  received  no  direct  support  from  them; 
but,  after  the  war  had  continued  for  some  years, 
they  were  included  in  the  general  pacification  of 
Gela,  B.  c.  424,  which  for  a time  secured  them  in 
the  possession  of  their  independence.  (Thuc.  iv.  58, 
65.)  This,  however,  did  not  la.st  long:  the  Sy- 
racusans took  advantage  of  intestine  dissensions 
among  the  Leontines,  and,  by  espousing  the  cause  of 
the  oligarchy,  drove  the  democratic  party  into  exile, 
while  thej  adopted  the  oligarchy  and  richer  classes 
as  Syracusan  citizens.  The  greater  part  of  the 
latter  body  even  abandoned  their  own  city,  and  mi- 
grated to  Syracuse  ; but  quickly  returned,  and  for  a 
time  joined  with  the  exiles  in  holding  it  out  against 
the  power  of  the  Syracusans.  But  the  Athenians, 
to  whom  they  again  applied,  were  unable  to  render 
them  any  effectual  assistance  ; they  were  a second 
time  expelled,  b.c.  422,  and  Leontini  became  a mere 
dependency  of  Syracuse,  though  always  retaining 
some  importance  as  a fortress,  from  the  strength  of 
its  position.  (Thuc.  v.  4 ; Diod.  xii.  54.) 

In  B.  c.  4 1 7 the  Leontine  exiles  are  mentioned  as 
joining  with  the  Segestans  in  urging  on  the  Athe- 
nian expedition  to  Sicily  (Diod.  xii.  83 ; Plut.  Nic. 
12)  ; and  their  restoration  was  made  one  of  the 
avowed  objects  of  the  enterprise.  (Thuc.  vi.  50.) 
But  the  failure  of  that  expedition  left  them  without 
any  hope  of  restoration  ; and  Leontini  continued  in 
its  subordinate  and  fallen  condition  till  b.  c.  406, 
when  the  Syracusans  allowed  the  unfortunate  Agri- 
gentines,  after  the  capture  of  their  own  city  by  the 
Carthaginians,  to  establish  themselves  at  Leontini. 
The  Geloans  and  Camarinaeans  followed  their  ex- 
ample the  next  year : the  Leontine  exiles  of  Syracu.-^e 
at  the  same  time  took  the  opportunity  to  return  to 
their  native  city,  and  declare  themselves  independent, 
and  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  by  Dionysius  with 
Himilco,  in  b.  c.  405,  expressly  stipulated  for  the 
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ij  freedom  and  independence  of  Leontini.  (Diod.  xiii. 
i 89,  113,  114;  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  3.  § 5.)  This  con- 
;|  dition  was  not  lon»  observed  by  Dionysius,  who  no 
! sooner  found  himself  free  from  the  fear  of  Carthage 
; than  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Chalcidic  cities, 
ij  and,  after  reducing  Catana  and  Naxos,  compelled 
the  Leontines,  who  were  now  bereft  of  all  their  allies, 

I to  surrender  their  city,  which  was  for  the  second 
I time  deserted,  and  the  whole  people  transferred  to 
[I  Syracuse,  B.  c.  403.  (Id.  xiv.  14,  15.)  At  a later 

I period  of  his  reign  (b.  c.  39fi)  Dionysius  found  him- 
self compelled  to  appease  the  discontent  of  his  mer- 

II  cenary  troops,  by  giving  up  to  them  both  the  city 
[|  and  the  fertile  territory  of  Leontini,  where  they  esta- 
j blished  themselves  to  the  number  of  10,000  men. 

1 (Id.  xiv.  78.)  From  this  time  Leontini  is  repeatedly 
I mentioned  in  connection  with  the  civil  troubles  and 

revolutions  at  Syracuse,  with  which  city  it  seems  to 
have  constantly  continued  in  intimate  relations ; 
but,  as  Strabo  observes,  always  shared  in  its  dis- 
; asters,  without  always  partaking  of  its  prospe- 
rity. (Strab.  vi.  p.  273.)  Thus,  the  Leontines 
were  among  the  first  to  declare  against  the  younger 
Dionysius,  and  open  their  gates  to  Dion  (Diod.  xvi. 
16;  Plut.  Dion.  39,  40).  Some  years  afterwards 
i their  city  was  occupied  with  a military  force  by 
Hicetas,  who  from  thence  carried  on  war  "with  Ti- 
moleon  (/6.  78,  82)  ; and  it  was  not  till  after  the 
great  victory  of  the  latter  over  the  C.arthaginians 
(b.  c.  340)  that  he  was  able  to  expel  Hicetas 
and  make  himself  master  of  Leontini.  (/6.  82  ; 
Plut.  Timol.  32.)  That  city  was  not,  like  almost 
all  the  others  of  Sicily,  restored  on  this  occasion  to 
freedom  and  independence,  but  was  once  more  incor- 
porated in  the  Syracusan  state,  and  the  inhabitants 
! transferred  to  that  city.  (Diod.  xvi.  82.) 

At  a later  period  the  Leontines  again  figure  as  an 
independent  state,  and,  during  the  wars  of  Agathocles 
with  the  Carthaginians,  on  several  occasions  took 
I part  against  the  Syracusans.  (Diod.  xix.  110,  xx. 

32.)  When  Pyrrhus  arrived  in  Sicily,  B.  c.  278, 

I they  were  subject  to  a tyrant  or  despot  of  the  name 
I of  Heracleides,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  his 
I submission  to  that  monarch.  (Id.  xxii.  8,  10,  Exo. 
H.  p.  497.)  But  not  long  after  they  appear  to  ha^e 
again  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  Syracuse,  and  Leon- 
1 tini  was  one  of  the  cities  of  which  the  sovereignty 
' was  secured  to  Hieron,  king  of  Syracuse,  by  the 
I treaty  concluded  with  him  by  the  Romans  at  the 
! commencement  of  the  First  Punic  War,  B.  c.  263. 

I (Id.  xxiii.  Exc.  H.  p.  502.)  This  state  of  things 
continued  till  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  Leontini 
again  figures  conspicuously  in  the  events  which  led 
to  the  fall  of  Syracuse.  It  was  in  one  of  the  long 
and  narrow  streets  of  Leontini  that  Hieronymus 
I was  assassinated  by  Dinomenes,  b.  c.  215  (Liv. 
xxiv.  7 ; Polyb.  vii.  6)  ; and  it  was  there  that, 
shortly  after,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  first  raised 
the  standard  of  open  war  against  Rome.  IHarcellus 
hastened  to  attack  the  city,  and  made  himself  master 
! of  it  without  difficulty  ; but  the  severitie.s  exercised 
by  him  on  this  occasion  inflamed  the  minds  of  the 
Syracu.sans  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  the  rupture  with  Rome.  (Liv. 
xxiv.  29,  30,  39.)  Under  the  Roman  government 
Leontini  was  restored  to  the  position  of  an  inde- 
pendent municipal  town,  but  it  seems  to  have  sunk 
into  a state  of  decay.  Cicero  calls  it  ‘‘  inisera  civitas 
atque  inanis  ” ( Verr.  ii.  66);  and,  though  its  fertile 
territory  was  still  well  cultivated,  this  was  done  almost 
wholly  by  farmers  from  other  cities  of  Sicily,  par- 
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ticularly  from  Centuripa.  (76.  iii.  46,  49.)  Strabo 
also  speaks  of  it  as  in  a very  declining  condition, 
and  though  the  name  is  still  found  in  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  it  seems  never  to  have  been  a place  of 
importance  under  the  Roman  rule.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  273  ; Mel.  ii.  7.  § 16;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol. 
iii.  4.  § 13.)  But  the  great  strength  of  its  position 
must  have  always  preserved  it  from  entire  decay, 
and  rendered  it  a place  of  some  consequence  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  modern  city  of  Lentini^  which 
preserves  the  ancient  site  as  well  as  name,  is  a poor 
place,  though  with  about  5000  inhabitants,  and 
suffers  severely  from  malaria.  No  ruins  are  visible 
on  the  site  ; but  some  extensive  excavations  in  the 
rocky  sides  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands  are  be- 
lieved by  the  inhabitants  to  be  the  w'ork  of  the 
Laestrygones,  and  gravely  described  as  such  by 
Fazello.  (Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic.  iii.  3.) 

The  situation  of  Leontini  is  well  described  by 
Polybius : it  stood  on  a broken  hill,  divided  into  two 
separate  summits  by  an  intervening  valley  or  hollow; 
at  the  foot  of  this  hill  on  the  W.  side,  flowed  a small 
stream,  which  he  calls  the  Lissus,  now  known  as 
the  Fiume  Ruina,  which  falls  into  the  Lake  oj 
Lentini,  a little  below  the  town.  (Pol.  vii  6.)  The 
two  summits  just  noticed,  being  bordered  by  pre- 
cipitous cliffs,  formed,  as  it  were,  two  natural  citadels 
or  fortresses;  it  was  evidently  one  of  these  which 
Thucydides  mentions  under  the  name  of  Phoceak, 
which  was  occupied  in  b.  c.  422  by  the  Leontine 
exiles  who  returned  from  Syracuse.  (Thuc.  v.  4.) 
Both  heights  seem  to  have  been  fortified  by  the 
Syracusans,  who  regarded  Leontini  as  an  important 
fortress  ; and  we  find  them  alluded  to  as  “ the 
forts  ” (ra  (ppovpia)  of  Leontini.  (Diod.  xiv.  58, 
xxii.  8.)  Diodorus  also  mentions  that  one  quarter 
of  Leontini  was  known  by  the  name  of  “ The  New 
Town  ” {fj  Nea  iroKis,  xvi.  72) ; but  we  have  no 
means  of  determining  its  locality.  It  is  singular 
that  no  ancient  author  alludes  to  the  Lake  (or  as  it 
is  commonly  cJilled  the  Biviere)  of  Lentini,  a sheet 
of  water  of  considerable  extent,  but  stagnant  and 
shallow,  which  lies  immediately  to  the  N.  of  the 
city.  It  produces  abundance  of  fish,  but  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  principal  cause  of  the  malaria  from 
which  the  city  now  suffers.  (D’Orville,  Sicula, 
p.  168  ; Smyth’s  Sicily,  pp.  157, 158.) 

The  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  territory  of 
Leontini,  or  the  Leontinus  Campus,  is  celebrated 
by  many  ancient,  authors.  According  to  a tradition 
commonly  received,  it  was  there  that  wheat  grew 
wild,  and  where  it  was  first  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion (Diod.  iv.  24,  v.  2);  and  it  was  always  regarded 
as  the  most  productive  district  in  all  Sicily  for  the 
growth  of  corn.  Cicero  calls  it  “ campus  ille  Leon- 
tinus nobilissimus  ac  feracissimus,”  “ uberrima 
Siciliae  pars,”  “caput  rei  frumentariae;”  and  says 
that  the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  consider  it  as 
in  itself  a sufficient  resource  against  scarcity.  (Cic. 
Verr.  iii.  18,  44,  46,  pro  Scaur.  2,  Phil.  viii.  8.) 
The  tract  thus  celebrated,  which  was  known  also  by 
the  name  of  the  Laestrygonii  Campi  [Laestry- 
gones], was  evidently  the  plain  extending  from  the 
foot  of  the  hills  on  which  Leontini  was  situated  to 
the  river  Symaethus,  now  known'  as  the  Piano  di 
Catania.  We  have  no  explanation  of  the  tradition 
which  led  to  the  fixing  on  this  fertile  tract  as  the 
abode  of  the  fabulous  Laestrygones. 

Leontini  was  noted  as  the  birthplace  of  the  cele- 
brated  orator  Gorgias,  who  in  b.  c.  427  was  the 
head  of  the  deputation  sent  by  bis  native  city  to 
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implore  the  intervention  of  Athens.  (Diod.  xii.  63 ; 
Plat.  Hipp.  Map  p.  282.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


COIN  OF  LEONTINI. 

LEO'NTIUM  (^AeSyriov  ; Eth.  Aeovrria'ios'),  a 
town  of  Achaia,  was  originally  not  one  of  tlie 
12  Achaean  cities,  though  it  afterwards  became  so, 
succeeding  to  the  place  of  Rhypes.  It  is  only  men- 
tioned by  Polybius,  and  its  position  is  uncertain. 
It  must,  however,  have  been  an  inland  town,  and 
was  probably  between  Pharae  and  the  territory  of 
Aegium,  since  we  find  that  the  Eleians  under  the 
Aetolian  general  Euripidas,  after  marching  through 
tlie  territory  of  Pharae  as  far  as  that  of  Aegium, 
retreated  to  I eontium.  Leake  places  it  in  the 
valley  of  the  Sennus,  between  the  territory  of  Tri- 
taea  and  that  of  Aegium,  at  a place  now  called  Ai 
Andhrea,  from  a ruined  church  of  that  saint  near  the 
village  of  Gvzumistra.  Callicrates,  the  partizan  of 
the  Romans  during  the  later  days  of  the  Achaean 
League,  was  a native  of  Leontium.  (Pol.  ii.  41, 
V.  94,  xxvi.  I ; Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  419.) 

LEONTO'POLIS.  [Nicephorium.] 

LEONTO'POLIS.  [Leontes.] 

LEONTO'POLIS  (Aeo»/Ta)i/  ttoAjs,  Ptol.  iv.  5. 

§ 51  ; Strab.  xvii.  pp.  802,  812  ; Aed»/Tco,  Hieronym. 
ad  Jovian,  ii.  6;  Leontos  Oppidum,  Plin.  v.  20. 
s.  17),  the  capital  of  the  Leontopolite  nome  in  the 
Delta  of  Egypt.  It  stood  in  lat.  30°  6'  N.,  about 
three  geographical  miles  S.  of  Thmuis.  Strabo  is 
the  earliest  writer  who  mentions  either  this  nome,  or 
its  chief  town : and  it  was  probably  of  comparatively 
recent  origin  and  importance.  The  lion  was  not 
among  the  sacred  animals  of  Aegypt ; but  that  it 
was  occasionally  domesticated  and  kept  in  the 
temple.s,  may  be  inferred  from  Diodorus  (ii.  84). 
Trained  lions,  employed  in  the  chase  of  deers,  wolves, 
&c.,  are  found  in  the  hunting-pieces  delineated  upon 
the  walls  of  the  grottoes  at  Benihassan.  (Wilkinson, 
M.  and  C.  vol.  iii.  p.  1 6.)  In  the  l eign  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor  (b.  c.  180 — 145)  a temple,  modelled 
after  that  of  Jerusalem,  was  founded  by  the  exiled 
Jewish  priest  Onias.  (Jo.seph.  Ant.  Jud.  xiii.  3. 

§ 3 ; Hieronym.  in  Daniel,  ch.  xi.)  The  Hebrew 
colony,  which  was  attracted  by  the  establishment 
of  their  national  worship  at  Leontopolis,  and  which 
was  increased  by  the  refugees  from  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  Seleucid  kings  in  Palestine,  flourished 
there  for  more  than  three  centuries  afterwards. 
In  the  reign  of  Vespasian  the  Leontopolite  temple 
was  closed,  amid  the  general  discouragement  of 
.Judaism  by  that  emj)eror.  (Joseph.  B.  Jud.  vii. 
10.  § 4.)  Antiquarians  are  divided  as  to  the  real 
site  of  the  ruins  of  Leontopolis.  According  to 
D’Anville,  they  are  covered  by  a mound  still  called 
Tel-Essabe,  or  the  “Lion’s  Hill”  (Comp.  Cham- 
pollion,  VEgypte,  vol.  ii.  p.  110,  seq.).  Jomard,  on  i 
the  other  hand,  maintains  that  some  tumuli  near  the 
village  of  El-Mengaleh  in  the  Delta,  represent  the 
ancient  Leontopolis.  And  this  supposition  agrees  | 
better  with  the  account  of  the  town  given  by  Xe- 
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nophon  of  Ephesus.  (^Ephesiaca,  iv.  p.  280,  ed. 
Bipont.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

LEPETYMNUS  (AeweTo.ui/os,  called  Lepethym- 
nus  or  Lepethymus  by  Pliny,  v.  31.  s.  39;  the  MSS. 
vary),  a mountain  in  the  northern  part  of  Lesbos,  near 
Methymna.  Plehn  states  (Leshiac.  Lib.  p.  9)  that 
it  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the  island : but  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  consistent  with  modern 
surveys.  Its  present  name  is  said  to  be  Mont  S. 
Theodore.  The  sepulchre  and  tomb  of  the  hero 
Palamedes  are  alleged  to  have  been  here.  (Tzetzes, 
Lycophr-  Cassandr.  1095;  Philostr.  Jferoic.  p.  716, 

Vit.  Apollon.  Tyan.  iv.  13.  150,  also  16.  154.)  In 
Antigonus  of  Carystus  (c.  17)  there  is  a story  given, 
on  the  authority  of  Myrsilus  the  Lesbian,  concerning 
a temple  of  Apollo  and  a shrine  of  the  hero  Lepe- 
tymrms,  connected  with  the  same  mountain.  Here, 
also,  according  to  Theophrastus  (J)c  Sign.  Pluv.  et 
Vent.  p.  783,  ed.  Schneid.),  an  astronomer  called 
Matricetas  made  his  observations.  [J.  S.  H.] 
LEPINUS  MONS  is  the  name  given  by  Columella 
(x.  131),  the  only  author  in  whom  the  name  is 
found,  to  a mountain  near  Signia  in  Latium,  pro- 
bably one  of  the  underfalls  or  offshoots  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  Volscian  Apennines.  The  name  of 
Montes  Lepini  is  frequently  applied  by  modern  geo- 
graphers to  the  whole  of  the  lofty  mountain  group 
which  separates  the  valley  of  the  Sacco  from  the 
Pontine  Marshes  [Latium]  ; but  there  is  no  ancient 
authority  for  this.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LEPIDO'TON-POLIS  (Aeiri5a>T&)y  ^ A.eiribwT'bv 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 72)_  a town  in  Upper  Egypt, 
situated  in  the  Panopolite  nome,  and  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Nile.  It  was  about  four  geographical 
miles  N.  of  Chenoboscia.  Lat.  26°  2'  N.  This  was- 
doubtless,  the  place  at  which  Herodotus  had  heard 
that  the  fish  lepidotus  was  caught  in  great  num- 
bers, and  even  received  divine  honours  (ii.  72 ; 
comp.  Minutoli,  p.  414  ; Champollion,  tEgypte, 
vol.  i.  p.  248).  Lepidoton-Polis  was  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Osirian  worship,  for,  according 
to  the  legend,  Isis,  in  her  search  for  the  limbs  of 
Osiris,  who  had  been  cut  into  pieces  by  Typhon, 
traversed  the  marshes  in  a boat  made  of  papyrus 
(Saris),  and  in  whatsoever  place  she  found  a member, 
there  she  buried  it.  In  the  end  she  discovered  all 
the  limbs,  excepting  one,  which  had  been  devoured 
by  the  fishes  phagras  and  lepidotus.  No  remains  of 
Lepidoton-Polis  have  been  discovered.  [W.  B.  D.] 
LEPO'NTII  (Arjirdmoi,  Strab.,  Ptol.),  an  Al- 
pine people,  who  inhabited  the  valleys  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Alps,  about  the  head  of  the  two  great 
lakes,  the  Lago  di  Como  and  Lago  Maggiore. 
Strabo  tells  us  distinctly  that  they  were  a Rhaetian 
tribe  (iv.  p.  206),  and  adds  that,  like  many  others  of 
the  minor  Alpine  tribes,  they  had  at  one  time  spread 
further  into  Italy,  but  had  been  gradually  driven  back 
into  the  mountains.  (75.  p.  204.)  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  determining  the  position  and  limits  of 
their  territory.  Caesar  tells  us  that  the  Rhine  took 
its  rise  in  the  country  of  the  Lepontii  (B.  G.  iv.  1 0), 
and  Pliny  says  that  the  Uberi  (or  Viberi),  who  were 
a tribe  of  the  Lepontii,  occupied  the  sources  of  the 
Rhone  (Piin.  iii.  20.  s.  24).  Ptolemy,  on  the  con- 
trary (iii.  1.  § 38),  places  them  in  the  Cottian 
Alps;  but  this  is  opposed  to  all  the  other  statements, 
Strabo  distinctly  connecting  them  with  the  Rhae- 
tians.  Their  name  occurs  also  in  the  list  of  the 
Alpine  nations  on  the  trophy  of  Augustus  (ajy. 
Plin.  1.  c.),  in  a manner  quite  in  accordance  wi'h 
the  statements  of  Caesar  and  Pliny;  and  on  the  “ 
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' whole  we  may  safely  place  them  in  the  gronp  of  the 
i Alps,  of  which  the  Mont  St.  Gothard  is  the  centre, 
j and  from  which  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine,  as  well 
1 as  the  Rtuss  and  the  Ticino,  take  their  rise.  The 
' name  of  Val  Levantina,  still  given  to  the  upper 
I valley  of  the  Ticino,  near  the  foot  of  the  St.  Gothard, 
is  very  probably  derived  from  the  name  of  the  Le- 
I pontii.  Their  chief  town,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
was  Oscela  or  Oscella,  which  is  generally  supposed 
j to  be  Domo  Ossola  ; but,  as  the  Lepontii  are 
1 erroneously  placed  by  him  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  it  is 
' perhaps  more  probable  that  the  town  meant  by  him 
I is  the  Ocelum  of  Caesar  (now  Uxeau),  which  was 
really  situated  in  that  district.  [Ocelum.] 

! The  name  of  Alpes  Lepontiae,  or  Lepontian 
I Alps,  is  generally  given  by  modern  geographers  to 
I the  part  of  this  chain  extending  from  Monte  Ro>a 
to  the  St.  Gothard  ; but  there  is  no  ancient  autho- 
rity for  this  use  of  the  term.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LE'PREUM  (rh  A4irp€ov,  Scyl.,  Strab.,  Polyb.; 

I Aeirpeos,  Paus.,  Aristoph.  Av.  149;  Aiirpiov,  Ptol. 

; iii.  16.  § 18:  AeTrpedxTjs),  the  chief  town  of 

Triphylia  in  Elis,  was  situated  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  district,  at  the  distance  of  100  stadia  from 
Samicum,  and  40  stadia  from  the  sea.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  344.)  Scylax  and  Ptolemy,  less  correctly,  describe 
it  as  lying  upon  the  coast.  Triphylia  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  inhabited  by  the  Cauconians,  whence 
Lepreum  is  called  by  Callimachus  (Jlymn.  in  Jov. 
39)  KavKctJvcov  TTToXUOpov.  The  Caucones  w'ere 
afterwards  expelled  by  the  Minyae,  who  took  posses- 
sion of  Lepreum.  (Herod,  iv.  148.)  Subsequently, 
and  probably  soon  after  the  Messenian  wars,  Le- 
preum and  the  other  cities  of  Triphylia  were  sub- 
I dued  by  the  Eleians,  who  governed  them  as  subject 
j places.  [See  Vol.  I.  p.  818,  b.]  The  Triphylian 
i cities,  however,  always  bore  this  yoke  with  impa- 
I tience ; and  Lepreum  took  the  lead  in  their  frequent 
I attempts  to  shake  off  the  Eleian  supremacy.  The 
I greater  importance  of  Lepreum  is  shown  by  the  fact 
i that  it  was  the  only  one  of  the  Triphylian  towns 
which  took  part  in  the  Persian  wars.  (Herod,  ix. 
I 28.)  In  B.  c.  421  Lepreum,  supported  by  Sparta, 
revolted  from  Elis  (Thuc.  v.  31);  and  at  last,  in 
400,  the  Eleians,  by  their  treaty  with  Sparta,  were 
obliged  to  I’elinquish  their  authority  over  Lepreum 
and  the  other  Triphylian  towns.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  2. 
§ 25.)  When  the  Spartan  power  had  been  broken 
by  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.  c.  371),  the  Spartans 
endeavoured  to  recover  their  supremacy  over  Le- 
I preum  and  the  other  Trijjhylian  towns ; but  the 
latter  protected  themselves  by  becoming  members  of 
the  Arcadian  confederacy,  which  had  been  recently 
founded  by  Epaininondas.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5.  § 2, 
seq.)  Hence  Lepreum  is  called  an  Arcadian  town 
by  Scylax  and  Pliny,  the  latter  of  whom  erroneously 
speaks  both  of  a Leprion  in  Elis  (iv.  5.  s.  6),  and  of 
a Lepreon  in  Arcadia  (iv.  5.  s.  10).  Pausanias  also 
j states  that  the  Lopreatae  in  his  time  claimed  to  be 
1 Arcadians;  but  he  observes  that  they  had  been  sub- 
|jects  of  the  Eleians  from  ancient  times, — that  as 
many  of  them  as  had  been  victors  in  the  public 
games  were  proclaimed  as  Eleians  from  Lepreus, — 
and  that  Aristophanes  describes  Lepreus  as  a city  of 
the  Eleians.  (Paus.  v.  5.  § 3.)  After  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Eleians  again  reduced  the  Triphylian 
cities,  which  therefore  w’ere  obliged  to  join  the  Ae- 
jtolian  league  along  with  the  Eleians.  But  when 
Philip,  in  his  war  with  the  Aetolians,  marched  into 
I Triphylia,  the  inhabitants  of  Lepreum  rose  against 
I the  Eleian  garri.son  in  their  town,  and  declared  in 
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favour  of  Philip,  wno  thus  obtained  possession  of  the 
place.  (Polyb.  iv.  77,  79,  80.)  In  the  time  of  Pan- 
sanias  the  only  monument  in  Lepreum  was  a temple 
of  Demeter,  built  of  brick.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  was  a fountain  named  Arene.  (Paus.  v.  5.  § 6.) 
The  territory  of  Lepreum  was  rich  and  fertile,  (Xwpo 
euSa'i/xwv,  Strab.  viii.  p.  345.) 

The  ruins  of  Lepreum  are  situated  upon  a hill, 
near  the  modern  village  of  Strovitzi.  These  ruins 
show  that  Lepreum  was  a town  of  some  size.  A 
plan  of  them  is  given  by  the  French  Commis.sion, 
which  is  copied  in  the  work  of  Curtius.  They  were 
first  described  by  Dodwell.  It  takes  half  an  hour  to 
ascend  from  the  first  traces  of  the  walls  to  the  acro- 
polis, which  is  entered  by  an  ancient  gateway.  “ The 
towers  are  square;  one  of  them  is  almost  entire,  and 
contains  a small  window  or  arrow  hole.  A trans- 
verse wall  is  carried  completely  across  the  acropolis, 
by  which  means  it  w'as  anciently  divided  into  tw'o 
parts.  The  foundation  of  this  wall,  and  part  of  the 
elevation,  still  remain.  Three  ditferent  periods  of 
architecture  are  evident  in  this  fortress.  The  walls 
are  composed  of  polygons:  some  of  the  towers  con- 
sist of  irregular,  and  others  of  rectangular  quadri- 
laterals. The  ruins  extend  far  below  the  acropolis, 
on  the  side  of  the  hill,  and  are  seen  on  a flat  de- 
tached knoll.”  (Dodwell,  Tour  through  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  347  ; Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  56 ; Bob- 
laye,  Recherches,  <^c.  p.  135 ; Curtius,  Pelopon- 
nesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  84.) 

LE'PSIA  {Lipso^,  a small  island  of  the  Icarian 
sea,  in  the  north  of  Leros,  and  opposite  to  the  coast  of 
Caria.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  author 
except  Pliny  (iT.  N.  v.  34).  [L.  S.] 

LEPTE  (AeWTucrj  &Kpa,  Ptol.  iv.  5 ; Plin.  vi.  29 
s.  34),  the  modern  Ras-el-Auf,  in  lat.  23°  N.,  was 
a headland  of  Upper  Egypt,  upon  the  confines  of 
Aethiopia,  which  projected  into  the  Red  Sea  at  Sinus 
Immundus  (^Foul  Bag).  It  formed  the  extremity 
of  a volcanic  range  of  rocks  abounding  in  mines  of 
gold,  copper  and  topaz.  [W.  B.  D.] 

LEPTIS,  a town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  mentioned 
only  in  the  Bell.  Alex.  57,  where  the  word  is  perhaps 
only  a false  reading  for  Laefa,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Anas.  [P.  S.] 

LEPTIS*  (Liv.  xxxiv.  62;  Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  38; 
Hirt.  Bell.  Afr.  6,  7,  9,  62  ; Mela,  i.  7.  § 2 : Plin. 
V.  4 s.  3),  also  called  by  later  writers,  LEPTIS 
MINOR  or  PARVA  (Aewns  g pUcpa,  Ptol.  iv.  3. 
§ 10;  Leptiminus  or  Lepte  Minus,  Itin.  Ant.  p.  58; 
Tab.  Pew^.jGeogr.  Rav.  iii.  5 v.  5 : Eth  Leptitani: 
Lemta,  Ru.),  a city  on  the  coast  of  Byzaciurn,  just 
within  the  SE.  headland  of  the  Sinus  Neapolitanus, 
18  M.  P.  SE.  of  Hadrumetum,  and  33  M.  P.  NE.  of 
Thysdrus,  and  one  of  the  most  flourishing  of  the 
Phoenician  colonies  on  that  coast,  notwithstanding 
the  epithet  Parva,  which  is  merely  used  by  late 
writers  to  distinguish  it  from  the  still  more  important 
city  of  Leptis  Magna.  It  was  a colony  of  Tyre 
(Sail.  Jug.  19  ; Plin.  1.  c.),  and,  under  the  Car- 
thaginiana,  it  was  the  most  important  place  in  the 
wealthy  district  of  Emporiae,  and  its  wealth  was 
such  that  it  paid  to  Carthage  the  daily  tribute  of 
a Euboic  talent.  (Liv.  1.  c.)  Under  the  Romans 
it  was  a libera  civitas,  at  least  in  Pliny’s  time  : 
whether  it  became  a colony  afterwards  depends  on 
the  question,  whether  the  coins  bearing  the  name  of 
Leptis  belong  to  this  city  or  to  Leptis  Magna. 

* Derived  from  a Phoenician  word  signifying 
a naval  station. 
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[See  below,  under  Leptis  Magxa.]  Its  ruins, 
though  interesting,  are  of  no  great  extent.  (Shaw, 
Travels,  p.  109  ; Barth,  Wanderungen,  <^c.  p. 
161.)  [P.  S.] 

LEPTIS  MAGNA  {g  AeVris  fieyaKt],  Aeirri- 
fidyra,  Procop.  B.  V.  ii.  21  ; also  Actttjs,  simply; 
aft.  NeoTToAts;  Leptimagnensis  Civitas,  Cod.  Just. 
i.  27.  2 : Eth.  and  Adj.  Aeirriravds,  Leptitanus  : 
Lebda,  large  Ru.),  the  chief  of  the  three  cities 
which  formed  the  African  Tripolis,  in  the  district 
between  the  Syrtes  (Regio  Syrtica,  aft.  Tripoli- 
tana),  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa  ; the  other  two 
being  Oea  and  Sabrata.  Leptis  was  one  of  the  mo.st 
ancient  Phoenician  colonies  on  this  coast,  having 
been  founded  by  the  Sidonians  (Sail.  Jug.  19,78); 
and  its  site  was  one  of  the  most  favourable  that  can 
be  imagined  for  a city  of  the  first  class.  It  stood  at 
one  of  those  parts  of  the  coast  where  the  table-land 
of  the  Great  Desert  falls  off  to  the  sea  by  a succession 
of  mountain  ridges,  enclosing  valleys  which  are  thus 
sheltered  from  those  encroachments  of  sand  that 
cover  the  shore  where  no  such  protection  exists, 
while  they  lie  open  to  the  breezes  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  country,  in  fact,  resembles,  on  a small 
•scale,  the  terraces  of  the  Cyrenaic  coast  ; and  its 
great  beauty  and  fertility  have  excited  the  admira- 
tion alike  of  ancient  and  modern  writers.  (Ammian. 
Marc,  xxviii.  6 ; Della  Celia  ; Beechy;  Barth,  8cc.) 
Each  of  these  valleys  is  watered  by  its  streamlet, 
generally  very  insignificant  and  even  intermittent, 
but  sometimes  worthy  of  being  styled  a river,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Cinyps,  and  of  the  smaller  stream, 
further  to  the  west,  upon  which  Leptis  stood.  The 
excellence  of  the  site  was  much  enhanced  by  the 
shelter  afforded  by  the  promontory  Hermaeum 
(^Ras-al- Ashan),  W.  of  the  city,  to  the  roadstead  in 
its  front.  The  ruins  of  Leptis  are  of  vast  extent, 
of  which  a great  portion  is  buried  under  the  sand 
which  has  drifted  over  them  from  the  sea.  From 
what  can  be  traced,  however,  it  is  clear  that  these 
remains  contain  the  ruins  of  three  different  cities. 

(1.)  The  original  city,  or  Old  Leptis,  still  exhibits 
in  its  ruins  the  characteristics  of  an  ancient  Phoenician 
settlement ; and,  in  its  site,  its  sea-walls  and  quays, 
its  harbour,  and  its  defences  on  the  land  side,  it  bears 
a striking  general  resemblance  to  Carthage.  It  was 
built  on  an  elevated  tongue  of  land,  jutting  out  from 
the  W.  bank  of  the  little  river,  the  mouth  of  which 
formed  its  port,  having  been  artificially  enlarged  for 
that  purpose.  The  banks  of  the  river,  as  well  as  the 
seaward  face  of  the  promontory,  are  lined  with  walls 
of  massive  masonry,  serving  as  sea-walls  as  well  as 
quays,  and  containing  some  curious  vaulted  cham- 
bers, which  are  supposed  to  have  been  docks  for 
ships  which  were  kept  (as  at  Carthage)  for  a last 
resource,  in  case  the  citadel  should  be  taken  by  an 
enemy.  These  structures  are  of  a harder  stone  than 
the  other  buildings  of  the  city ; the  latter  being  of 
a light  sandstone,  which  gave  the  place  a glittering 
whiteness  to  the  voyager  approaching  it  from  the 
sea.  (Stadiasm.  Mar.  Mag.  p.  453,  G.,  p.  297, 
H.)  On  the  land  side  the  isthmus  was  defended 
by  three  lines  of  massive  stone  walls,  the  position 
of  each  being  admirably  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
^he  ground  ; and,  in  a depression  of  the  ground 
between  the  outmost  and  middle  line,  there  seems 
to  have  been  a canal,  connecting  the  harbour  in  the 
mouth  of  the  river  with  the  roadstead  W.  of  the 
city.  Opposite  to  this  tongue  of  land,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  river,  is  a much  lower,  less  projecting, 
and  more  rounded  promontory,  which  could  not  liave 
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been  left  out  of  the  system  of  external  works,  al- 
though no  part  of  the  city  was  built  upon  it.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  here,  besides  the  quays  along  the 
river  side,  and  vaults  in  them,  which  served  for 
warehouses,  a remarkable  building,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a fort.  Its  superstructure  is  of  brick, 
and  certainly  not  of  Phoenician  work ; but  it  pro- 
bably stood  on  foundations  coeval  with  the  city. 
This  is  the  only  example  of  the  use  of  brick  in  the 
ruins  of  Leptis,  with  the  exception  of  the  walls 
which  surmount  the  sea-defences  already  described. 
From  this  eastern,  as  well  as  from  the  western  point 
of  land,  an  artificial  mole  was  built  out,  to  give  addi- 
tional shelter  to  the  port  on  either  side ; but,  through 
not  permitting  a free  egress  to  the  sand  which  is 
washed  up  on  that  coast  in  vast  quantities  with 
every  tide,  these  moles  have  been  the  chief  cause  of 
the  destruction,  first  of  the  port,  and  afterwards  of 
the  city.  The  former  event  had  already  happened 
at  the  date  of  the  Stadiasmus,  which  describes  Lep- 
tis as  having  no  harbour  (dA'i/xevos').  The  harbour 
still  existed,  however,  at  the  time  of  the  restoration 
of  the  city  by  Septimius  Sevems,  and  small  vessels 
could  even  ascend  to  some  distance  above  the  city, 
as  is  proved  by  a quay  of  Roman  work  on  the 
W.  bank,  at  a spot  where  the  river  is  still  deep, 
though  its  mouth  is  now  lost  in  the  sand-hills. 

2.  The  Old  City  (wdAis)  thus  described  became 
gradually,  like  the  Byrsa  of  Carthage,  the  citadel 
of  a much  more  extensive  New  City  (NectTroAts), 
which  grew  up  beyond  its  limits,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  river,  where  its  magnificent  buildings  now  lie 
hidden  beneath  the  sand.  This  New  City,  as  in 
the  case  of  Carthage  and  several  other  Phoenician 
cities  of  like  growth,  gave  its  name  to  the  place, 
which  was  hence  called  Neapolis,  not,  however,  as 
at  Carthage  [comp.  Carthago,  Vol.  I.  p.  529.  § i ], 
to  the  disuse  of  the  old  name,  Leptis,  which  was 
never  entirely  lost,  and  which  became  the  prevailing 
name  in  the  later  times  of  the  ancient  world,  and  is 
the  name  which  the  ruins  still  retain  (Lebda). 
Under  the  early  emperors  both  names  are  found 
almost  indifferently ; but  with  a slight  indication  of 
the  preference  given  to  Neapolis,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  name  Leptis,  with  the  epithet 
Magna  to  distinguish  it  from  Leptis  Parva,  pre- 
vailed at  last  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  any  confusion 
with  Neapolis  in  Zeugitana.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  835, 
NeairoAts,  ifju  Ka\  Aeirriv  KahoOaiv.  Mela,  however, 
i.  7.  § 5,  has  Leptis  only,  with  the  epithet  altera: 
Pliny,  V.  4.  s.  4,  misled,  as  usual,  by  the  abundance 
of  his  authorities,  makes  Leptis  and  Neapolis  different 
cities,  and  he  distinguishes  this  from  the  other 
Leptis  as  Leptis  altera,  quae  cognominatur  magna : 
Ptolemy,  iv.  3.  § 13,  has  NediroAis  t]  /cat  Ae/rrix 
peydXr):  Itin.  Ant.  p.  63,  and  Tab.  Pent.  Lepti 
Magna  Colonia ; Scyl.  pp.  1 1 1 , 1 1 2, 1 1 3,  Gronov.  N f a 
ndAts  ; Stadiasm.  p.  435,  Aeirris,  vulg.  AewTrjs, 
the  coins  all  have  the  name  Leptis  simply,  with  the 
addition,  on  some  of  them,  of  the  epithet  Coloxia 
ViCTRix  Julia  ; but  it  is  very  uncertain  to  which 
of  the  two  cities  of  the  name  these  coins  belong: 
Eckhel,  vol.  iv.  pp.  130, 131 ; Rasche,  s.v.)  We  learn 
from  Sallust  that  the  commercial  intercourse  of  Leptis 
with  the  native  tribes  had  led  to  a sharing  of  the  con- 
nuhium,  and  hence  to  an  admixture  of  the  language  of 
the  city  with  the  Libyan  dialects  (Jug.  78).  In  fact, 
Leptis,  like  the  neighbouring  Tripoly,  which,  with 
a vastly  inferior  site,  has  succeeded  to  its  position, 
was  the  great  emporium  for  the  trade  with  tl.e 
Garamantes  and  Phazania  and  the  eastern  part  of 
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Inner  Libya.  But  the  remains  of  the  New  City 
seem  to  belong  almost  entirely  to  the  period  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  especially  to  the  reign  of  Septi- 
mius  Severus,  who  restored  and  beautified  this  his 
native  city.  (Spart.  Sev.  1 ; Aurel.  Viet.  Ep.  20.) 
It  had  already  before  acquired  considerable  import- 
ance under  the  Romans,  whose  cause  it  espoused 
in  the  war  with  Jugurtha  (Sail.  Jug.  77 — 79 : as  to 
its  later  condition  see  Tac.  Hist.  iv.  50) ; and  if,  as 
Eckhel  inclines  to  believe,  the  coins  with  the  epi- 
graph COL.  \ac.  lUL.  LEP.  belong  mostly,  if  not 
entirely,  to  Leptis  Magna,  it  must  have  been  made 
a colony  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  empire.  It  was 
still  a flourishing  and  populous  fortified  city  in  the 
4th  century,  when  it  was  greatly  injured  by  an  as- 
sault of  a Libyan  tribe,  called  the  Auuusiani  (Am- 
niian.  xxviii.  6) ; and  it  never  recovered  from  the 
blow. 

3.  Justinian  is  said  to  have  enclosed  a portion  of 
it  with  a new  wall ; but  the  city  itself  was  already 
too  far  buried  in  the  sand  to  be  restored;  and,  as 
far  as  we  can  make  out,  the  little  that  Justinian 
attempted  seems  to  have  amounted  only  to  the  en- 
closure of  a suburb,  or  old  Libyan  camp,  some  dis- 
tance to  the  E.  of  the  river,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
which  the  city  itself  had  stood.  (Procop.  de  Aed. 
vi.  4 ; comp.  Barth.)  Its  ruin  was  completed 
during  the  Arab  conquest  (Leo,  Afr.  p.  435); 
and,  though  we  find  it,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  seat 
of  populous  Arab  camps,  no  attempt  has  been  made 
i to  make  use  of  the  splendid  site,  which  is  now 
occupied  by  the  insignificant  village  of  Legdtah^ 
and  the  hamlet  of  El- Hush,  which  consists  of  only 
four  houses.  (For  particulars  of  the  ruins,  see 
Lucas,  Proceedings  of  the  Association,  ^c.  vol.  ii. 
p.  66,  Lond.  1810;  Della  Celia,  Viaggio,  cfc. 

: p.  40;  Beechey,  Proceedings,  ^c.  chap.  vi.  pp.  50, 
foil.;  Russell’s  Barbai'y;  Barth,  Wanderungen,  ^-c. 
pp.  305—315.)  [P.  S.] 


LERINA  and  LERON.  Strabo  (p.  185)  says: 
“ After  the  Stoechades  are  Planasia  and  Leron 
(p  IlKavaaia  Kul  Ahpa)r'),  which  are  inhabited ; 
and  in  Leron  there  is  also  a Leroum  of  Leron,  and 
Leron  is  in  front  of  Antipolis.”  (^Antibes.')  Pliny 
(iii.  5)  has  “ Lero,  et  Lerina  adversus  Antipolim.” 
Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  § 21)  places  Lerone  (Aijpwj'Tj) 

} before  the  mouth  of  the  Var.  Lerina  once  had  a 
town  named  Vergoanum  (Pliny).  The  Maritime 
Itin.  places  “ Lero  et  Lerinas  insulae  ” 1 1 M.  P. 
from  Antipolis. 

These  two  islands  are  the  Lerins,  off  the  coast  of 
the  French  department  of  Var.  Strabo’s  Planasia 
is  supposed  to  be  Lerina,  because  it  is  flat;  Leron 
must  then  be  the  larger  island,  called  Sainte  Mar- 
guerite; and  D’Anville  conjectures  that  the  mo- 
nastery dedicated  to  Sainte  Marguerite  took  the 
place  of  the  Leroum  of  Lero,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  The  po.sition  of  these  two  small  islands  is 
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fixed  more  accurately  by  the  Itin.  than  by  the 
geographers.  Lerina,  from  which  the  modem  name 
Larins  comes,  is  very  small ; it  is  called  St.  Honorat, 
from  a bishop  of  Arles  in  the  fifth  century,  who  was 
also  a saint.  [G.L.] 

LERNA  or  LERNE  (A4pva,  A4pvri),  the  name 
of  a marshy  district  at  the  south-western  extremity 
of  the  Argive  plain,  near  the  sea,  and  celebrated  as 
the  spot  where  Hercules  slew  the  many-headed 
Hydra,  or  water-snake.  [See  A)^c^.  of  Biogr.  Vol.  II. 
p.  394.]  In  this  part  of  the  plain,  there  is  a 
number  of  copious  springs,  which  overflow  th#  district 
and  turn  it  into  a marsh;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  victory  of  Hercules  over  the  Hydra,  is 
to  be  understood  of  a successful  attempt  of  the 
ancient  lords  of  the  Argive  plain  to  bring  its  marshy 
extremity  into  cultivation,  by  draining  its  sources 
and  embanking  its  streams.  The  name  of  Lerna  is 
usually  given  to  the  whole  district  (Pans.  ii.  15.  § 5, 
ii.  24.  § 3,  ii.  36.  § 6,  ii.  38.  § 1 ; Plut.  Cleom. 
15),  but  other  writers  apply  it  more  particularly  to 
the  river  and  the  lake.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  368.)  The 
district  was  thoroughly  drained  in  antiquity,  and 
covered  with  sacred  buildings,  of  which  Pau.sanias 
has  left  us  an  account  (ii.  36,  37).  A road  led 
from  Argos  to  Lerna,  and  the  distance  from  the  gate 
of  the  city  to  the  sea-coast  of  Lerna  was  40  stadia. 
Above  Lerna  is  the  Mountain  PoNTifrus  (noi/Tii/os), 
wdiich  according  to  Pausanias  absorbs  the  rain 
water,  and  thus  prevents  it  from  running  off.  On 
its  summit,  on  which  there  are  now  the  ruins  of  a 
mediaeval  castle,  Pausanias  saw  the  remains  of  a 
temple  of  Athena  Saitis,  and  the  foundations  of  the 
house  of  Hippomedon,  one  of  the  seven  Argive  chiefs 
who  marched  against  Thebes.  (^Aepvdta  5’  oUei 
vdfiad'  TTrTro/ieScwv  &va^,  Eurip.  Phoen.  126.) 
The  grove  of  Lerna,  which  consisted  for  the  most 
part  of  plane  trees,  extended  from  Mount  Pontinus 
to  the  sea,  and  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  a river 
called  Pontinus,  and  on  the  other  by  a river  named 
Amymone.  The  grove  of  Lerna  contained  two 
temples,  in  one  of  which  Demeter  Prosymna  and 
Dionysus  were  worshipped,  and  in  the  other  Dionysus 
Saotes.  In  this  grove  a festival,  called  the  Lernaea, 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Demeter  and  Dionysus. 
Pausanias  also  mentions  the  fountain  of  Amphiaraus, 
and  the  Alcyonian  pool  (p  ^A\Kvov'ia  through 

which  the  Argives  say  that  Dionysus  descended  into 
Hades  in  order  to  recover  Semele.  The  Alcyonian 
pool  was  said  to  be  unfathomable,  and  the  emperor 
Nero  in  vain  attempted  to  reach  its  bottom  with  a 
sounding  line  of  several  fathoms  in  length.  The 
circumference  of  the  pool  is  estimated  by  Pausanias 
as  only  one-third  of  a stadium:  its  margin  was 
covered  with  grass  and  rushes.  Pausanias  was  told 
that,  though  the  lake  appeared  so  still  and  quiet, 
yet,  if  any  one  attempted  to  swim  over  it,  he  was 
dragged  down  to  the  bottom.  Here  Prosymnus  is 
said  to  have  pointed  out  to  Dionysus  the  entrance  in 
the  lower  world.  A nocturnal  ceremony  was  con- 
nected with  this  legend;  expiatory  rites  were  per- 
formed by  the  side  of  the  pool,  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  impurities  which  were  then  thrown  into  the  pool, 
the  proverb  arose  of  a Lerna  of  ills.  (Afpv’n  KaKWP ; 
see  Preller,  Denmter,  p.  212.) 

The  river  Pontinus  issues  from  three  sources  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  joins  the  sea  north  of  some 
mills,  after  a course  of  only  a few  hundred  yards. 
The  Amymone  is  formed  by  seven  or  eight  copious 
sources,  which  issue  from  under  the  rocks,  and 
which  are  evidently  the  subterraneous  outlet  of  one  of 
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the  katavothra  of  the  Arcadian  vallies.  The  river 
soon  after  enters  a small  lake,  a few  hundred  yards 
in  circumference,  and  surrounded  with  a great 
variety  of  aquatic  plants ; and  it  then  forms  a marsh 
extending  to  tlie  sea-shore.  The  lake  is  now  walled 
in,  and  the  water  is  diverted  into  a small  stream 
which  turns  some  mills  standing  close  to  the  sea- 
shore. This  lake  is  evidently  the  Alcyonian  pool  of 
Pausanias ; for  although  he  does  not  say  that  it  is 
formed  by  the  river  Amymone,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact.  The  lake  answers  exactly  to  the 
description  of  Pausanias,  with  the  exception  of  being 
larger  j and  the  tale  of  its  being  unfathomable  is 
still  related  by  the  millers  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Pausanias  is  the  only  writer  who  calls  this  lake  the 
Alcyonian  pool;  other  writers  gave  it  the  name  of 
Lernaean;  and  the  river  Amymone,  by  which  it  is 
formed,  is  likewise  named  Lerna.  The  fountain  of 
Amphiaraus  can  no  longer  be  identified,  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  enlargement  of  the  lake.  The 
station  of  the  hydra  was  under  a palm-tree  at  the 
source  of  the  Amymone ; and  the  numerous  heads  of 
the  water-snake  may  perhaps  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  numerous  sources  of  this  river. 
Amymone  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  poets.  It 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Danaus,  who  was  beloved  by  Poseidon ; 
and  the  river  gushed  forth  when  the  nymph  drew  out 
of  the  rock  the  trident  of  the  god.  (Hygin.  Fah. 
169.)  Hence  Euripides  (^Phoen.  188)  speaks  of 
Ho(Tei5wuia  'AfjLv/j.ci>via  vSara,  (Comp.  Propert.  ii. 
26,  47  ; Ov.  iMet  ii.  240.) 

(Dodwell,  Classical  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  225;  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  472,  seq;  Boblaye,  Recherches, 
4‘C.  p.  47;  Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  194; 
Ross,  Reisen  im  Peloponnes,  p.  150;  Curtius,  Pelo- 
ponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  368,  seq.) 

LEROS  (Aepos  ; Eth.  A4pios  : Leros),  a small 
island  of  the  Aegean,  and  belonging  to  the  scattered 
islands  called  Sporades.  It  is  situated  opposite  the 
Sinus  lassius,  on  the  north  of  Calymna,  and  on  the 
south  of  Lepsia,  at  a distance  of  320  stadia  from 
Cos  and  350  from  Myudus.  (^Stadiasm.  Mar.  Magni, 
§§  246,  250,  252.)  According  to  a statement  of 
Anaximenes  of  Lampsacus,  Leros  was,likeIcaros,  colo- 
nised by  Milesians.  (Strab. xi\\p. 635.)  Thiswaspro- 
bably  done  in  consequence  of  a suggestion  of  Hecataeus ; 
for  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolt  of  the  lonians 
against  Persia,  he  advised  his  countrymen  to  erect  a 
fortress  in  the  island,  and  make  it  the  centre  of 
their  operations,  if  they  should  be  driven  from 
Miletus.  (Herod,  v.  125  ; comp.  Thucyd.  viii.  27.) 
Before  its  occupation  by  the  Milesians,  it  was  pro- 
bably inhabited  by  Dorians.  The  inhabitants  of 
Leros  were  notorious  in  antiquity  for  their  ill  nature, 
whence  Phocylides  sang  of  them  : — ^ 

Afpioi  KUKoi,  ovx  ^ 

ndrT€S,  ripo/cAeoi/S’  Kul  TlpoK\4r]S  Aepios. 

(Strab.  X.  p.  487,  &c.)  The  town  of  Leros  was 
situated  on  the  west  of  the  modern  town,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  bay,  and  on  the  slope  of  a hill ; in 
this  locality,  at  least,  distinct  traces  of  a town  have 
been  discovered  by  Ross.  (^Reisen  auf  d.  Griech. 
Inseln,  ii.  p.  119.)  The  plan  of  Hecataeus  to  fortify 
Leros  does  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  into  effect. 
Leros  never  was  an  independent  community,  but  was 
governed  by  Miletus,  as  we  must  infer  from  inscrip- 
tions, which  also  show  that  Milesians  continued  to 
inhabit  the  island  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
Leros  contained  a sanctuary  of  Artemis  Parthenos, 
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in  which,  according  to  mythology,  the  sisters  ot 
Meleager  were  tran.sformed  into  guinea  fowls  (/ze- 
AeaypiSes;  Anton.  Lib.  2;  comp.  Ov.  Met.  viii.  533, 
&c.),  whence  these  birds  were  always  kept  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  goddess.  (Athen.  xiv.  p,  655.) 
In  a valley,  about  ten  minutes’  walk  from  the  sea,  a 
small  convent  still  bears  the  name  of  Partheni,  and 
at  a little  distance  from  it  there  are  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  Christian  cluirch,  evidently  built  upon  some 
ancient  foundation,  which  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
the  templeof  Artemis  Parthenos.  “Thissmall  island,” 
says  Ross,  “ though  envied  on  account  of  its  fertility, 
its  smiling  valleys,  and  its  excellent  harbours,  is 
nevertheless  scorned  by  its  neighbours,  who  charge 
its  inhabitants  with  niggardliness  ” (1.  c.  p.  122 ; 
comp.  Bockh,  Corp.  Inscript,  n.  2263 ; Ross, 
Inscript,  ined.  ii.  188.)  [L.  S.] 

LESBOS  (AeaSos : Eth.  and  A dj.  A4(x€ios, 
A4o§ik6s,  AeaSiauSs,  Lesbius,  Lesbicus,  Les- 
biacus  : Jem.  AeaS'is,  AeaSids,  Lesbis,  Lesbias : in 
the  middle  ages  it  w^as  named  Mitylene,  from  its 
principal  city  : Geog.  Rav.  v.  21  ; Suidas.  s.  v. ; 
Hierocl.  p.  686  ; Eustath.  ad  II.  ix.  129,  Od.  iii. 
170  : hence  it  is  called  by  the  modern  Greeks 
Mitylen  or  Metelino,  and  by  the  Turks  Medilli  or 
Medellu-Adassi.')  Like  several  other  islands  of  the 
Aegean,  Lesbos  is  said  by  Strabo,  Pliny  and  others 
to  have  had  various  other  name.s,  Issa,  Himerte, 
Lasia,  Pelasgia,  Aegira,  Aethiope,  and  Macaria. 
(Strab.  i.  p.  160,  v.  p.  128  ; Plin.  v.  31  (39);  Diod. 
iii.  55,  V.  81.) 

Lesbos  is  situated  off  the  coast  of  Mysia,  exactly 
opposite  the  opening  of  the  gulf  of  Adrarnyttium. 
Its  northern  part  is  separated  from  the  mainland 
near  Assos  [A.ssos]  by  a channel  about  7 miles  broad ; 
and  the  distance  between  the  south-eastern  extremity 
and  the  islands  of  Arginusae  [Arginusae]  is  about 
the  same.  Strabo  reckons  the  breadth  of  the  former 
strait  at  60  stadia,  and  Pliny  at  7 miles:  for  the 
latter  strait  see  Strab.  xiii.  pp.  616,  617,  and  Xen. 
Hell.  i.  6.  §§  15 — 28.  The  island  lies  between  the 
parallels  of  38°  58'  and  39°  24'.  Pliny  states  the 
circumference  as  168  miles,  Strabo  as  1100  stadia. 
According  to  Choiseul-Gouffier,  the  latter  estimate 
is  rather  too  great.  Scylax  (p.  56)  assigns  to  Lesbos 
the  seventh  rank  in  size  among  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea 

In  shape  Lesbos  may  be  roughly  described  as  a 
triangle,  the  sides  of  which  face  respectively  the 
NW.,  the  NE.,  and  the  SW.  The  northern  point  is 
the  promontory  of  Argennum,  the  western  is  that  of 
Sigrium  (still  called  Cape  Sigri),  the  south-eastern 
is  that  of  Malea  (now  called  ZeitounBouroun  or  Cape 
St.  Mary).  But  though  this  description  of  the 
island  as  triangular  is  generally  correct,  it  must  be 
noticed  that  it  is  penetrated  far  into  the  interior  by 
two  gulfs,  or  sea-lochs  as  they  may  properly  be 
called,  on  the  south-  western  side.  One  of  these  is 
Port  Hiero  or  Port  Olivier,  “ one  of  the  best  har- 
bours of  the  Archipelago,”  opening  from  the  sea 
about  4 miles  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Malea,  and 
extending  about  8 miles  inland  among  the  mountains. 
It  may  be  reasonably  conjectured  that  its  ancient 
name  was  Portus  Hieraeus  ; since  Pliny  mentions  a 
Lesbian  city  called  Hiera,  which  was  extinct  before 
his  time.  The  other  arm  of  the  sea,  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  is  about  half-way  between  the  former 
and  Cape  Sigrium.  It  is  the  “ beautiful  and  ex- 
tensive basin,  named  Port  CaloniJ  and  anciently 
called  Euripus  Pyrrhaeus.  From  the  extreme  nar- 
rowness of  the  entrance,  it  is  less  adapted  for  the 
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purposes  of  a harbour.  Its  ichthyology  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  as  remarkable.  Animal. 
V.  10.  § 2,  V.  13.  § 10,  viii.  20.  § 15,  ix.  25. 
§8.) 

The  surface  of  the  island  is  mountainous.  The 
principal  mountains  wereOrdymnus  in  the  W.,  Olym- 
pus in  the  S.,  and  Lepethymnus  in  the  N.  Their  ele- 
^ ations,  as  marked  in  the  English  Admiralty  Charts, 
are  respectively,  1780,  3080,  and  2750  feet.  The 
excellent  climate  and  fine  air  of  Lesbos  are  celebrated 
by  Diodoms  Siculus  (v.  82),  and  it  is  still  reputed 
to  be  the  most  healthy  island  in  the  Archipelago. 
(Purdy’s  Sailing  Directory,  p.  154.)  Tacitus  (^Ann. 
vi.  3)  calls  it  “ insula  nobilis  et  amoena.”  Agates 
Avere  found  there  (Plin.  xxxvii.  54),  and  its  quarries 
produced  variegated  marble  (xxxvi.  5).  The  whole- 
some Lesbian  wines  (“  innocentis  pocula  Lesbii,” 
Hor.  Carm.  i.  17,  21)  were  famous  in  the  ancient 
world;  but  of  this  a more  particular  account  is 
given  under  Methymna.  The  trade  of  the  island 
was  active  and  considerable ; but  here  again  we 
must  refer  to  what  is  said  concerning  its  chief  city 
Mytilene.  At  the  present  day  the  figs  of  Lesbos 
are  celebrated ; but  its  chief  exports  are  oil  and 
gall-nuts.  The  population  was  estimated,  in  1816, 
at  25,000  Greeks  and  5000  Turks. 

Tradition  says  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  Lesbos 
were  Pelasgians:  and  Xanlhus  was  their  legendary 
leader.  Next  came  lonians  and  others,  under  Ma- 
careus,  who  is  said  by  Diodorus  (v.  80)  to  have 
introduced  written  laws  two  generations  before  the 
Trojan  war.  Last  were  the  Aeolian  settlers,  under 
the  leadership  of  Lesbus,  who  appears  in  Strabo 
under  the  name  Graus,  and  w'ho  is  said  to  have 
married  Methymna,  the  daughter  of  Macareus. 
Mytilene  was  the  elder  daughter.  This  is  certain, 
that  the  early  history  of  Lesbos  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  Aeolians.  Strabo  regards  it  as  their 
central  seat  (crxeSoj'  fi-nrpoTroKis,  xiii.  pp.  616, 
622).  In  mercantile  enterprise,  in  resistance  to  the 
Persians,  and  in  intellectual  eminence,  the  insular 
Aeolians  seem  to  have  been  favourably  contrasted 
with  their  brethren  on  the  continent.  That  which 
Horace  calls  “ Aeolium  carmen  ” and  “ Aeoliae 
fides”  {Carm.  ii.  13.  24,  iii.  30.  13)  was  due  to 
the  genius  of  Lesbos : and  Niebuhr’s  expression 
regarding  this  island  is,  that  it  was  “ the  pearl  of 
the  Aeolian  race.”  {Lectures  on  Ancient  Kthnology 
and  Geography,  vol.  i.  p.  218.) 

Lesbos  was  not,  like  several  other  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  such  as  Cos,  Chios  and  Samos,  the 
territory  of  one  city.  We  read  of  six  Aeolian  cities 
in  Lesbos,  each  of  which  had  originally  separate 
possessions  and  an  independent  government,  and 
which  were  situated  in  the  following  geographical 
order.  Methymna  (now  Molivo')  was  on  the  north, 
almost  immediately  opposite  Assos,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  one  of  the  previously  mentioned 
straits.  Somewhere  in  its  neighbourhood  was 
Auisba,  which,  however,  was  incorporated  in  the 
Methymnaean  territory  before  the  time  of  Herodotus 
(i.  151).  Near  the  western  extremity  of  the  island 
were  Antissa  and  Eressus.  The  fonner  was  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Cape  Sigrium,  and  was  situated 
on  a small  island,  which  in  Pliny’s  time  (ii.  91)  was 
connected  with  Lesbos  itself.  The  latter  was  on  the 
south  of  the  promontory,  and  is  still  known  under 
the  name  of  Erissi,  a modern  village,  near  which 
ruins  have  been  found.  At  the  head  of  Port  Caloni 
was  Pyrrha,  which  in  Strabo’s  time  had  been  sw’al- 
lowed  up  by  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  a subui-b. 
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(Strab.  xiii.  p.  618  ; see  Plin.  v.  31.)  The  name  of 
Pera  is  still  attached  to  this  district  according  to 
Pococke.  On  the  eastern  shore,  facing  the  main- 
land, was  Mytilene.  Besides  these  places,  we 
must  mention  the  following  : — Hiera,  doubtless  at 
the  head  of  Port  Olivier,  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been 
destroyed  before  his  day;  Agamede,  a village  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pyrrha ; Nape,  in  the  plain  of 
Methymna  ; Aegirus,  between  Methymna  and 
Mytilene  ; and  Polium,  a site  mentioned  by  Ste- 
phanus  B.  klost  of  these  places  are  noticed  more 
particularly  under  their  respective  names.  All  of 
them  decayed,  and  became  unimportant,  in  compa- 
rison with  Methymna  and  Mytilene,  which  were  si- 
tuated on  good  harbours  opposite  the  mainland,  and 
convenient  for  the  coasting-trade.  The  annals  of 
Lesbos  are  so  entirely  made  up  of  events  affecting 
those  two  cities,  especially  the  latter,  that  we  must 
refer  to  them  for  what  does  not  bear  upon  the  general 
history  of  the  island. 

From  the  manner  in  which  Lesbos  is  mentioned 
both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  {Jl.  xxiv.  544,  Od.  iv. 
342),  it  is  evident  that  its  cities  were  populous  and 
flourishing  at  a very  early  period.  They  had  also 
very  large  possessions  on  the  opposite  coast.  Lesbos 
was  not  included  in  the  conquests  of  Croesus. 
(Herod,  i.  27.)  The  severe  defeat  of  the  Lesbians 
by  the  Samians  under  Polycrates  (iii.  39)  seems 
only  to  have  been  a temporary  disaster.  It  is  said 
by  Herodotus  (i.  151)  that  at  first  they  had  nothing 
to  fear,  when  Cyrus  conquered  the  territories  of 
Croesus  on  the  mainland : but  afterwards,  with  other 
islanders,  they  seem  to  have  submitted  voluntarily 
to  Harpagus  (i.  169).  The  situation  of  this  island  on 
the  very  confines  of  the  great  struggle  between  the 
Persians  and  the  Greeks  was  so  critical,  that  its 
fortunes  were  seriously  affected  in  every  phase  of 
the  long  conflict,  from  this  period  down  to  the  peace 
of  Antalcidas  and  the  campaigns  of  Alexander. 

The  Lesbians  joined  the  revolt  of  Aristagoras 
(Herod,  vi.  5,  8),  and  one  of  the  most  memorable 
incidents  in  this  part  of  its  history  is  the  consequent 
hunting  down  of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  those  of 
Chios  and  Tenedos,  by  the  Persians  (Herod,  vi.  31; 
Aesch.  Pers.  881).  After  the  battles  of  Salamis  and 
Mycale  they  boldly  identified  themselves  with  the 
Greek  cause.  At  first  they  attached  themselves  to 
the  Lacedaemonian  interest:  but  before  long  they 
came  under  the  ovei-powering  influence  of  the  naval 
supremacy  of  Athens.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  the  position  of  Lesbos  w^as  more 
favourable  than  that  of  the  other  islands : for,  like 
Corcyra  and  Chios,  it  w’as  not  required  to  furnish  a 
money-tribute,  but  only  a naval  contingent  (Time, 
ii.  9).  But  in  the  course  of  the  war,  Mytilene  was 
induced  to  intrigue  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to 
take  the  lead  in  a great  revolt  from  Athens.  The 
events  which  fill  so  large  a portion  of  the  third  book 
of  Thucydides  — the  speech  of  Cleon,  the  change 
of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians,  and  the 
narrow  escape  of  the  Lesbians  from  entire  massacre 
by  the  sending  of  a second  ship  to  overtake  the  first  — 
are  perhaps  the  most  memorable  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  this  island.  The  lands  of 
Lesbos  were  divided  among  Athenian  citizens  (/cAtj- 
poVxoi),  many  of  whom,  however,  according  to 
Boeckh,  returned  to  Athens,  the  rest  remaining  as  a 
garrison.  Methymna  had  taken  no  part  in  the  revolt, 
and  was  exempted  from  the  punishment  After  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  the  Lesbians  again  wavered  in 
their  allegiance  to  Athen.'^;  but  the  result  was  unim- 
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portant  (Thucyd.  viii.  5,  22,  23,  32,  1 00).  It  was 
near  the  coast  of  this  island  that  the  last  great  naval 
victory  of  the  Athenians  during  the  war  was  won, 
that  of  Conon  over  Callicratidas  at  Arginusae.  On 
the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  force  by  Lysander 
at  Aegospotaini,  it  fell  under  the  power  of  Sparta; 
but  it  was  recovered  for  a time  by  Thrasybulus 
(X(-n.  Hell.  iv.  8.  §§  28 — 30).  At  the  peace  of 
Antali'idas  it  was  declared  independent.  From  this 
time  to  the  establishment  of  the  Macedojiian  empire 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fix  the  fluctuations  of  the 
history  of  Lesbos  in  the  midst  of  the  vai7ing  influ- 
ences of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Persia. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Granicus,  Alexander  made 
a treaty  with  the  Lesbians.  Memnon  the  Rhodian 
took  Mytilene  and  fortified  it,  and  died  there.  Af- 
terwards Hegelochus  reduced  the  various  cities  of 
the  island  under  the  Macedonian  power.  (For  the 
history  of  these  transactions  see  Arrian,  Exped.  Alex. 
iii.  2;  Curt.  Hist.  Alex.  iv.  5.)  In  the  war  of  the 
Romans  with  Perseus,  Labeo  destroyed  Antissa  for 
aiding  the  Macedonians,  and  incorporated  its  inha- 
bitants with  those  of  Methymna  (Liv.  xlv.  31.  Hence 
perhaps  the  true  explanation  of  Pliny’s  remark, 
1.  c.).  In  the  course  of  the  Mithridatic  War,  Mytilene 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Romans  by  delivering 
up  M’.  Aquillius  (Veil.  Pat.  ii  18;  Appian,  Mithr. 
21).  It  was  also  the  last  city  which  held  out  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  reduced  by  M.  Minucius 
Therinus, — an  occasion  on  which  Julius  Caesar  dis- 
tinguished himself,  and  earned  a civic  crown  by 
saving  the  life  of  a soldier  (Liv.  Epit.  89;  Suet. 
Caes.  2;  see  Cic.  contra  Hull.  ii.  16).  Pompey, 
however,  was  induced  by  Theophanes  to  make  My- 
tilene a free  city  (Veil.  Pat.  1.  c. ; Strab.  xiii.  p. 
617),  and  he  left  tliere  his  wife  and  son  during  the 
campaign  which  ended  at  Pharsalia.  (Aj)piau,  B.  C. 
ii.  83;  Plut.  Pomp.  74,  75.)  From  this  time  we 
are  to  regard  Lesbos  as  a part  of  the  Roman  province 
of  Asia,  with  Mytilene  distinguished  as  its  chief 
city,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  privileges  more  par- 
ticularly described  elsewhere.  We  may  mention  here 
that  a few  imperial  coins  of  Lesbos,  as  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  cities,  are  extant,  of  the  reigns  of 
M.  Aurelius  and  Commodus,  and  with  the  legend 
KOINON  AECBinN  (Eckhel,  vol.ii.  p.  501 ; Mionnet, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  34,  35). 

In  the  new  division  of  provinces  under  Constantine, 
Lesbos  was  placed  in  the  Provincia  Insularum 
(Hierocl.  p.  686,  ed.  Wesseling).  A few  detached 
notices  of  its  fortunes  during  the  middle  ages  are  all 
that  can  be  given  here.  On  the  15th  of  August, 
A.D.  802,  the  empress  Irene  ended  her  extraox’dinary 
life  here  in  exile.  (See  Le  Beau,  Hist,  du  Bos  Empire, 
vol.  xii.  p.  400.)  In  the  thirteenth  century,  con  - 
temporaneomsly  with  the  first  crusade,  Lesbos  began 
to  be  affected  by  the  Tui’kish  conquests:  Tzachas, 
Emir  of  Smyrna,  succeeded  in  taking  Mytilene,  but 
failed  in  his  attempt  on  Methymna.  (Anna  Comn. 
Alex.  lib.  vii.  p.  362,  ed.  Bonn.)  Alexis,  however, 
sent  an  expedition  to  i-etake  Mytilene,  and  was  suc- 
cessful (Ib.  ix.  p.  425).  In  the  thirteenth  century 
Lesbos  was  in  the  power  of  the  Latin  emperoi's  of 
Constantinople,  but  it  was  recovered  to  the  Greeks 
by  Joannes  Ducas  Vatatzes,  emperor  of  Nicaea  (see 
his  life  in  the  Diet,  of  Biography).  In  the  fourteenth 
century  Joannes  Palaeologus  gave  his  sister  in 
marriage  to  Francisco  Gateluzaio,  and  the  island  of 
Lesbos  as  a dowry;  and  it  continued  in  the  possession 
of  this  family  till  its  final  absorption  in  the  Turkish 
empire  (Ducas,  Hist.  Byzant.  p.  46,  ed.  Bomi).  It 
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appears,  however,  that  these  princes  wei*e  tributaiy 
to  the  Turks  (Ib.  p.  328).  In  1457,  Mahomet  H. 
made  an  unsuccessful  assault  on  Methymna,  in  con- 
sequence of  a suspicion  that  the  Lesbians  had  aided 
the  Catalan  buccaneers  (lb.  p.  338 ; see  also  Vertot, 
Hist,  de  VOrdre  de  Malte,  ii.  258).  He  did  nut 
actually  take  the  island  till  1462.  The  history  of 
the  annalist  Ducas  himself  is  closely  connected  with 
Lesbos:  he  resided  there  after  the  fall  of  Constan- 
tinople; he  conveyed  the  tribute  from  the  reigning 
Gateluzzio  to  the  sultan  at  Adrianople;  and  the  last 
paragraph  of  his  history  is  an  unfinished  account 
of  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  island. 

This  notice  of  Lesbos  would  be  very  incomplete, 
unless  something  were  said  of  its  intellectual  emi- 
nence. In  I'eference  to  poetiy,  and  especially  poetry 
in  connection  with  music,  no  island  of  the  Gi'eeks  is 
so  celebrated  as  Lesbos.  Whatever  other  explana- 
tion we  may  give  of  the  legend  concerning  the  head 
and  lyre  of  Orpheus  being  cai-ried  by  the  waves  to 
its  shores,  we  may  take  it  as  an  expression  of  the 
fact  that  here  was  the  primitive  seat  of  the  music  of 
the  lyre.  Lesches,  the  cyclic  minstrel,  a native  of 
Pyn-ha,  was  the  first  of  its  series  of  poets.  Tei’- 
pander,  though  his  later  life  was  chiefly  connected 
with  the  Peloponnesus,  was  almost  certainly  a native 
of  Lesbos,  and  probably  of  Antissa  : Avion,  of  Me- 
thymna, appears  to  have  belonged  to  his  school;  and 
no  two  men  were  so  closely  connected  with  the  eaidy 
history  of  Greek  music.  The  names  of  Alcaeus  and 
Sappho  are  the  most  imperishable  elements  in  the 
renown  of  Mytilene.  The  latter  was  sometimes 
called  the  tenth  Muse  (as  in  Plato’s  epigram,  2a7r<p(b 
EeaSodev  r)  deKarr])  ; and  a school  of  jxoetesses 
(Lesbiadum  turba,  Ovid,  Her.  xv.)  seems  to  have 
been  formed  by  her.  Here,  without  entering  into  the 
discussions,  by  Welcker  and  others,  conceining  the 
character  of  Sappho  herself,  we  must  state  that  the 
women  of  Lesbos  were  as  famous  for  their  profligacy 
as  their  beauty.  Their  beauty  is  celebrated  by  Homer 
(//.  ix.  129,  271),  and,  as  regards  their  profligacy, 
the  proverbial  expression  \ea§id^eiv  affixes  a worse 
stain  to  their  island  than  KpT)ri^eiv  does  to  Crete. 

Lesbos  seems  never  to  have  pi’oduced  any  dis- 
tinguished painter  or  sculptor,  but  Hellanicus  and 
Theophanes  the  friend  of  Pompey  are  worthy  of 
being  mentioned  among  historians ; and  Pittacus, 
Theophrastus,  and  Cratippus  are  known  in  the 
annals  of  philosophy  and  science,  Pittaens  was 
famous  also  as  a legislator.  These  eminent  men 
were  all  natives  of  Mytilene,  with  the  exception  of 
Theophrastus,  who  w'as  born  at  Eresus, 

The  fullest  account  of  Lesbos  is  the  ti-eatise  of 
S.  L.  Plehn,  Lesbiacorum  Liber,  Berlin,  1826.  In 
this  work  is  a map  of  the  island ; but  the  English 
Admiralty  charts  should  be  consulted,  especially 
Nos.  1654  and  1665.  Forbiger  refers  to  reviews  of 
Plehn’s  work  by  Meier  in  the  Hall.  Ally.  Lit.  Zeit. 
for  1827,  and  by  0.  Muller  in  the  Goett.  Gel.  Anz. 
for  1828  ; also  to  Lander’s  Beitrdge  zur  Kunde 
der  Insel  Lesbos,  Hamb.  1827.  Information  regard- 
ing the  modern  condition  of  the  island  will  be  ob- 
tained from  Pococke,  Tournefort,  Richter,  and  Pro- 
kesch.  [J.  S.  H.] 

LE'SORA  MONS  {Mont  Lozere),  a summit  of 
the  Cevennes,  above  4800  feet  high,  is  mentioned  by 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  (Carm.  24,  44)  as  containing 
the  source  of  the  Tarnis  {Tarn):  — 

“ Hinc  te  Lesoi*a  Caucasum  Scytharum 
Vincens  aspicict  citusque  Tarnis.” 
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The  pastures  on  this  mountain  produced  good  cheese 
in  Pliny’s  time  (^H.  N.  xi.  42),  as  they  do  now. 
Mont  Lozere  gives  its  name  to  the  French  depart- 
I ment  Lozere.  [G.  L.] 

LESSA  (^AT}<T(ra),  a village  of  Epidauria,  upon 
I the  confines  of  the  territory  of  Argos,  and  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Arachnaeum.  Pausanias  saw  there 
a temple  of  Athena.  The  ruins  of  Lessa  are  situated 
upon  a hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  village  of 
Lykurio.  On  the  outside  of  the  walls,  near  the 
■ foot  of  the  mountain,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
pyramid,  near  a church,  which  contains  some  Ionic 
I columns.  (Pans.  ii.  2.5.  § 10;  Leake,  Morea, 

I vol.  ii.  p.  419;  Boblaye,  Recherches^  4'C-  P-  53; 

! Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  418.) 
i LESTADAE.  [Naxos.] 

LE'SUKA,  a branch  of  the  Mosella  (A/bseZ),  men- 
I tioned  by  Ausonius  (^Mosella,  v.  365).  He  calls  it 
I “exilis,”  a poor,  ill-fed  stream.  The  resemblance 
I of  name  leads  us  to  conclude  that  it  is  the  Leser  or 
I Lme,  which  flows  past  Wittlich,  and  joins  the  Mosel 
on  the  left  bank.  [G.  L.] 

LETANDROS,  a small  island  in  the  Aegaean 
sea,  near  Amorgos,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iv. 
12.  s.  23). 

LETE  (AnTTj:  Eth.  Ar]Taios),  a town  of  Mace- 
donia, which  Stephanus  B.  asserts  to  have  been  the 
native  city  of  Nearchns,  the  admiral  of  Alexander 
the  Great;  but  in  this  he  is  certainly  mistaken,  as 
Nearchus  was  a Cretan.  (Comp.  Aivian,  Ind.  18; 

; Diod,  xix.  19.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


COIN  OF  LETE. 

I LETHAEUS  (ArjOaTos,  Strab.  x.  p.  478 ; Ptol. 

I iii.  17.  § 4 ; Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II.  ii.  646  ; Solin. 

' 17;  Vib.  Seq.  13),  the  large  and  important  river 
which  watered  the  plain  of  Gortyna  in  Crete,  now 
I the  Malogniti.  [E.  B.  J.] 

I LETHAEUS  (A7j0o7os),  a small  river  of  Caria, 

I which  has  its  sources  in  Mount  Pactyes,  and  after  a 
j short  course  from  north  to  south  discharges  itself 
1 into  the  Maeander,  a little  to  the  south-east  of  Mag- 
nesia. (Strab.  xii.  p.  554,  xiv.  p.  647  ; Aihen.  xv. 
p.  683.)  Arundell  (Seven  Chvo'ches,  p.  57)  describes 
the  river  which  he  identifies  with  the  ancient  Le- 
thaeus,  as  a torrent  rushing  along  over  rocky  ground, 
and  forming  many  waterfalls.  [L.  S.] 

I LETHES  FL.  [Gallaecia.] 
i LETO'POLIS  (AtjtoCs  TToAts,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 46; 
j At)tovs,  Steph.  B.  s.  V. ; Letus,  Itin.  Anton,  p.  156: 
i Eth.  AtjtottoAIttjs),  a town  in  Lower  Egypt,  near 
I the  apex  of  the  Delta,  the  chief  of  the  nome  Leto- 
polites,  but  with  it  belonging  to  the  nomos  or  pre- 
fecture of  Memphis.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  807.)  It  was 
probably  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  of 
Memphis,  a few  miles  SW.  of  Cercasorum.  Leto,  from 
I whom  the  town  and  the  nome  deiived  their  name, 
i was  an  appellation  of  the  deity  Athor,  one  of  the 
j eight  Dii  Majores  of  Aegypt.  Lat.  30°N.  [W.B.D.] 

I LETRINI  (AeVpiJ/oi,  Pans. ; AsTpira,  Xen.),  a 
I town  of  Pi.satis  in  Elis,  situated  near  the  sea,  upon 
j the  Sacred  Way  leading  from  Elis  to  Olympia,  at 
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the  distance  of  180  stadia  from  Elis,  and  120  from 
Olympia.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Letreus,  a son  of  Pelops.  (Pans.  vi.  22.  § 8.)  To- 
gether with  several  of  the  other  dependent  town- 
ships of  Elis,  it  joined  Agis,  when  he  invaded  the 
territories  of  Elis ; and  the  Eleians  were  obliged  to 
surrender  their  supremacy  over  Letrini  by  the  peace 
which  they  concluded  with  the  Spartans  in  b.  c. 
400.  (Xen.  ffell.  iii.  2.  §§  25,  30.)  Xenophon 
(1.  c.)  speaks  of  Letrini,  Amphidoli,  and  Mar- 
ganeis  as  Triphylian  places,  although  they  were  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Alpheius ; and  if  there  is  no 
corruption  in  the  text,  which  Mr.  Grote  thinks  there 
is  (Rjst.  of  Greece,  vol.  ix.  p.  415),  the  word  Tri- 
phylian must  be  used  in  a loose  sense  to  signify  the 
dependent  townships  of  Elis.  The  Aerpivaiai  yvai 
are  mentioned  by  Lycophron  (158).  In  the  time  of 
Pausanias  nothing  remained  of  Letrini  except  a few 
houses  and  a temple  of  Artemis  Alpheiaea.  (Pans. 
1.  c.)  Letrini  may  be  placed  at  the  village  and 
monastery  of  St.  John,  between  Pyrgo  and  the  port 
of  Katdkolo,  where,  according  to  Leake,  among 
many  fragments  of  antiquity,  a part  of  a large 
statue  was  found  some  years  ago.  (Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  ii.  p.  188;  Boblaye,  p.  130,  &c.;  Curtius,  Pe- 
loponnesos,  vol.  i.  p.  72.) 

LEVACI,  a people  in  Caesar’s  division  of  Gallia, 
which  was  inhabited  by  the  Belgae.  The  Levaci, 
with  some  other  small  tribes,  w’ere  dependent  on  the 
Nervii.  (B.  G.  v.  39.)  The  position  of  the  Levaci 
is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

LEVAE  FANUM,  in  Gallia  Belgica  is  placed 
by  the  Table  on  the  road  from  Lugdunum  Batavorum 
(Leiden')  to  Noviomagus  (Nymegen).  Levae  Fanum 
is  between  Fletio  (Vleuten)  and  Carvo;  25  ^I.  P. 
from  Fletio  and  12  from  Carvo.  [Carvo.]  D’An- 
ville,  assuming  that  he  has  fixed  Carvo  right,  sup- 
poses that  there  is  some  omission  of  places  in  the 
Table  between  Fletio  and  Carvo,  and  that  we  cannot 
rely  upon  it.  He  conjectures  that  Levae  Fanum 
may  be  a little  beyond  Dursteede,  on  the  bank 
opposite  to  that  of  the  Batavi,  at  a place  which  he 
calls  Liven-dael  (vallis  Levae),  this  Leva  being 
some  local  divinity.  Walckenaer  fixes  Levae  Fanum 
at  Leer  sum.  [G.  L.] 

LEUCA  (ra  AevKd,  Strab.:  Leuca),  a small 
town  of  Calabria,  situated  close  to  the  lapygian 
promontor}%  on  a small  bay  immediately  to  the  W. 
of  that  celebrated  headland.  Its  site  is  clearly 
marked  by  an  ancient  church  still  called  Sta.  Maria 
di  Leuca,  but  known  also  as  the  Madonna  di  Finis- 
terra,  from  its  situation  at  the  extreme  point  of 
Italy  in  this  direction.  The  lapygian  promontory 
itself  is  now  known  as  the  Capo  di  Leuca.  Strabo 
is  the  only  author  who  mentions  a town  of  this 
name  (vi.  p.  281),  but  Lucan  also  notices  the 
“ secreta  littora  Leucae”  (v.  375)  as  a port  fre- 
quented by  shipping;  and  its  advantageous  position, 
at  a point  where  so  many  ships  must  necessarily 
touch,  would  soon  create  a town  upon  the  spot.  It 
was  probably  never  a municipal  town,  but  a large 
village  or  borgo,  such  as  now  exists  upon  the  spot 
in  consequence  of  the  double  attraction  of  the  port 
and  sanctuary.  (Rampoldi,  Corogr.  delV  Italia, 
vol.  ii.  p.  442.) 

Strabo  tells  us  (1.  c.)  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Leuca  showed  there  a spring  of  fetid  water,  which 
they  pretended  to  have  arisen  from  the  wounds  of 
some  of  the  giants  which  had  been  expelled  by  Her- 
cules from  the  Phlegraean  plains,  and  who  had  taker; 
refuge  here.  These  giants  they  called  Leuternii, 
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and  hence  gave  the  name  of  Lkuternia  to  all  the 
surrounding  district.  The  same  story  is  told,  with 
some  variations,  by  the  pseudo- Aristotle  (cfe  Mirab. 
97);  and  the  name  of  Leutarnia  is  found  also  in 
Lycophron  (^Alex.  978),  whose  expressions,  however, 
would  have  led  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Siris  rather  than  of  the  lapygian 
promontory.  Tzetzes  (ae?  loc.)  calls  it  a city  of 
Italy,  which  is  evidently  only  an  erroneous  inference 
from  the  words  of  his  author.  The  Latei-nii  of 
Scylax,  whom  he  mentions  as  one  of  the  tribes  that 
inhabited  lapygia,  may  probably  be  only  another 
form  of  the  same  name,  though  we  meet  in  no  other 
writer  with  any  allusion  to  their  existence  as  a real 
people.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LP7UC  A,  the  name  given  by  Pomponius  Mela  (i,  1 6), 
to  a district  on  the  west  of  Halicarnassus,  between  that 
city  and  Myndus.  Pliny  {R.  N.  v.  29)  mentions  a 
town,  Leucopolis,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  of 
which,  however,  nothing  else  is  known  to  us.  [L.  S.] 
LEIJCADIA.  [Leucas.J 
LEUCAE  or  LEUCE  (Aeu/cot,  Aeu/cTj),  a small 
town  of  Ionia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Phocaea,  was 
situated,  according  to  Pliny  (v.  31),  “ in  pro- 
montorio  quod  insula  fuit,”  From  Scylax  (p.  37) 
we  learn  that  it  wtis  a place  with  harbours.  Accord- 
ing to  Diodorus  (xv.  18)  the  Persian  admiral  Tachos 
founded  this  town  on  an  eminence  on  the  sea  coast,  in 
B.c.  352  ; but  shortly  after,  when  Tachos  had  died, 
the  Clazomenians  and  Cymaeans  quarrelled  about  its 
possession,  and  the  former  succeeded  by  a stratagem 
in  making  themselves  masters  of  it.  At  a later  time 
Leucae  became  remaikable  for  the  battle  fought  in 
its  neighbourhood  between  the  consul  LiciniusCrassus 
and  Aristonicus,  B.c.  131.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  646; 
Justin,  xxxvi.  4.)  Some  have  supposed  this  place 
to  be  identical  with  the  Leuconium  mentioned  by 
Thucydides  (viii.  24)  ; but  this  is  impossible,  as  this 
latter  place  must  be  looked  for  in  Chios.  The  site 
of  the  ancient  Leucae  cannot  be  a matter  of  doubt, 
as  a village  of  the  name  of  LevTce^  close  upon  the  sea, 
at  the  foot  of  a hill,  is  evidently  the  modern  repre- 
sentative of  its  ancient  namesake.  (Arundell,  Secen 
Churches^  p.  295.)  .[L.S.] 

LEUCAE  (AeuKai),  a town  of  Laconia  situated 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  plain  Leuce,  now 
called  Phiniki,  which  extended  inland  between 
Acriae  and  Asopus  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  La- 
conian gulf.  (Polyb.  V.  19;  Liv.  xxxv.  27;  Strab. 
viii.  p.  363  ; Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  226,  seq. ; 
Boblaye,  Rtcherches,  ^c.  p.  95j  Curtius,  Pelopon- 
nesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  290.) 

LEUCARUM,  a town  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
Itinerary  as  being  15  miles  from  Isca  Dumnuni- 
orum,  and  1 5 from  Nidum.  The  difficulties  involved 
in  this  list  (viz.  that  of  the  12th  Itinerary)  are  noticed 
under  Muridunum.  The  Monumenta  Britannica 
suggests  both  Glastonbury  in  Somersetshire,  and 
L'wghor  in  Glamorganshire.  [R.  G.  L.] 

LEUCAS  (Aevuds),  a place  in  Bithynia,  on  the 
river  Gallus,  in  the  south  of  Nicaea,  is  mentioned 
only  by  Anna  Comnena  tp-  470),  but  can  be  easily 
identified,  as  its  name  Lefke  is  still  borne  by  a neat 
little  town  in  the  middle  of  the  beautiful  valley  of 
theGallus.  (Leake.  Asia  Minor,  pp.  12,13.)  [L.  S.] 
LEUCAS,  LEUCA'DIA  {A^vicds,  Time.,  Xen., 
Strab. ; AeuwaSio,  Thuc.  Liv. : Eth.  AevKabios), 
an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  separated  by  a narrow 
channel  from  the  coast  of  Acarnania.  It  was  ori- 
ginally part  of  the  mainland,  and  as  such  is  described 
by  Homer,  who  calls  it  the  Acte  or  peninsula  of  the 


miimland.  (^Aicrg  riTreipoio,  Od.  \x\v.  377;  comp. 
Strab.  X.  pp.  451,  452.)  Homer  also  mentions  its 
well-fortified  town  Nericus  (N^ptKos,  1.  c.)  Its 
earliest  inhabitants  were  Leleges  and  Teleboans 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  322),  but  it  w’as  afterwards  peopled 
by  Acarnanians,  who  retained  possession  of  it  till 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  b.  c.,  when  the 
Corinthians,  under  Cypselus,  founded  a new  town 
near  the  isthmus,  which  they  called  Leucas,  where 
they  settled  1000  of  their  citizens,  and  to  which 
they  removed  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  town  of 


Nencus.  (Strab.  1.  c. ; Scylax,  p.  13  ; Thuc.  i.  30  ^ 
Plut.  Them.  24  ; Scymn.  Chius,  464.)  Scylax  says 
that  the  town  was  first  called  Epileucadii.  The 
Corinthian  colonists  dug  a canal  through  this  isth- 
mus, and  thus  converted  the  peninsula  into  an 
island.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  This  canal,  which  was  called 
Dioryctus,  and  was,  according  to  Pliny,  3 stadia  in 
length  (AiopvKTOs,  Polyb.  v.  5 ; Plin.  iv.  1.  s.  2), 
was  after  filled  up  by  deposits  of  sand  ; and  in  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  it  was  no  longer  available  for 
ships,  which  during  that  period  were  conveyed  across 
the  isthmus  on  more  than  one  occasion.  (Thuc.  iii. 
81,  iv.  8.)  It  was  in  the  same  state  in  b.  c.  218 ; 
for  Polybius  relates  (v.  5)  that  Philip,  the  son  of 
Demetrius,  had  his  galleys  drawn  across  this  isth- 
mus in  that  year  ; and  Livy,  in  relating  the  siege  of 
Leucas  by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  197,  says,  “ Leucadia, 
nunc  insula,  et  vadoso  freto  quod  perfossum  manu 
est,  ab  Acarnania  divisa”  (xxxiii.  17).  The  sub- 
sequent restoration  of  the  canal,  and  the  construction 
of  a stone  bridge,  both  of  which  were  in  existence 
in  the  time  of  Strabo,  were  no  doubt  the  work  of  the 
Romans ; the  canal  was  probably  restored  soon  after 
the  Roman  conquest,  when  the  Romans  separated 
Leucas  from  the  Acamanian  confederacy,  and  the 
bridge  was  perhaps  constructed  by  order  of  Augustus, 
whose  policy  it  was  to  facilitate  communications 
throughout  his  dominions. 

Leucadia  is  about  20  miles  in  length,  and  from 
5 to  8 miles  in  breadth.  It  resembles  the  Isle  of 
Man  in  shape  and  size.  It  consists  of  a range  of 
limestone  mountains,  terminating  at  its  north-eastern 
extremity  in  a bold  and  rugged  headland,  whence 
the  coast  runs  in  a south-west  direction  to  the  pro 
montory,  anciently  called  Leucates,  which  has  been 
corrupted  by  the  Italians  into  Cape  Ducato.  The 
name  of  the  cape,  as  well  as  of  the  island,  is  of 
course  derived  from  its  white  cliffs.  The  southern 
shore  is  more  soft  in  aspect,  and  more  sloping  and 
cultivated  than  the  rugged  rocks  of  the  northern 
coast ; but  the  most  populous  and  wooded  district  is 
that  opposite  Acamania.  The  interior  of  the  island 
wears  everywhere  a rugged  aspect.  There  is  but 
little  cultivation,  except  where  terraces  have  been 
planted  on  the  mountain  sides,  and  covered  with 
vineyards.  The  highest  ridge  of  the  mountains  rises 
about  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 

Between  the  northern  coast  of  Leucadia  and  that 
of  Acarnania  there  is  at  present  a lagoon  about 
3 miles  in  length,  while  its  breadth  varies  from 
100  yards  to  a mile  and  a half.  The  lagoon  is  in 
most  parts  only  about  2 feet  deep.  This  part  of 
the  coast  requires  a more  particular  description, 
which  will  be  rendered  clearer  by  the  accompanying 
plan.  At  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Leucadia 
a lido,  or  spit,  of  sand,  4 miles  in  length,  sweeps 
out  towards  Acarnania.  (See  Plan,  A.)  On  an 
isolated  point  opposite  the  extremity  of  this  sand- 
bank, is  the  fort  of  Santa  Maura,  erected  in  the 
middle  ages  by  one  of  the  Latin  princes,  but  repaired 
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«nd  modelled  both  by  the  Turks  and  Venetians. 
(Plan,  B.)  The  fort  was  connected  with  the  island 
by  an  aqueduct,  serving  also  as  a causeway,  1300 
yards  in  length,  and  with  260  arches.  (Plan,  5.)  It 
was  originally  built  by  the  Turks,  but  was  ruined 
by  an  earthquake  in  1825,  and  has  not  since  been 
repaired.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Vene- 
tian governor  and  the  chief  men  of  the  island,  who 
kept  here  their  magazines  and  the  cars  (a/xa^at)  on 
which  they  carried  down  their  oil  and  wine  from  the 
inland  districts,  at  the  nearest  point  of  the  island. 
The  congregation  of  buildings  thus  formed,  and  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  fortress  gradually  re- 
tired as  the  seas  became  moi-e  fiee  from  corsairs, 
arose  by  degrees  to  be  the  capital  and  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  is  called,  in  memory  of  its  origin, 
Amaxichi  (^Afia^ixiov').  (Plan,  C.)  Hence  the  fort 
alone  is  properly  called  Santa  Maura,  and  the  capital 
Amaxichi  ; while  the  island  at  large  retains  its  an- 
cient name  of  Leucadia.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Leucas  are  situated  a mile  and  a half  to 
the  SE.  of  Amaxichi.  The  site  is  called  Kaligoni, 
and  consists  of  irregular  heights  forming  the  last 
falls  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  a narrow  plain  between  the  heights  and  the 
lagoon.  (Plan,  D.)  The  ancient  inclosure  is  almost  en- 
tirely traceable,  as  well  round  the  brow'  of  the  height 
on  the  northern,  western,  and  southern  sides,  as  from 
either  end  of  the  height  across  the  plain  to  the 
lagoon,  and  along  its  shore.  This,  as  Leake  ob- 
serves, illustrates  Livy,  who  remarks  (xxxili.  17) 
that  the  lower  parts  of  Leucas  were  on  a level  close 
to  the  shore.  The  remains  on  the  lower  ground  are 
of  a more  regular,  and,  therefore,  more  modern  ma- 
sonry than  on  the  heights  above.  The  latter  are 
probably  the  remains  of  Nericus,  which  continued 
to  be  the  ancient  acropolis,  while  the  Corinthians 
gave  the  name  of  Leucas  to  the  town  which  they 
erected  on  the  shore  below.  This  is,  indeed,  in  op- 
position to  Strabo,  who  not  only  asserts  that  the 
name  was  changed  by  the  Corinthian  colony,  but 
also  that  Leucas  was  built  on  a different  site  from 
that  of  Neritus.  (x.  p.  452).  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  town  continued  to  be  called  Nericus  even 
as  late  as  the  Peloponnesian  War  (Thuc.  iii.  7);  and 
numerous  instances  occur  in  history  of  diffei-ent 
quarters  of  the  same  city  being  known  by  distinct 
names.  Opposite  to  the  middle  of  the  ancient  city 
are  the  remains  of  the  bridge  and  causeway  which 
here  crossed  the  lagoon.  (Plan,  1.)  The  bridge 
was  rendered  necessary  by  a channel,  which  per- 
vades the  whole  length  of  the  lagoon,  and  admits 
a passage  to  boats  drawing  5 or  6 feet  of  water, 
while  the  other  parts  of  the  lagoon  are  not  more 
than  2 feet  in  depth.  The  great  squared  blocks 
which  formed  the  ancient  causeway  are  still  seen 
above  the  shallow  water  in  several  places  on  either 
side  of  the  deep  channel,  but  particularly  towards 
the  Acarnanian  shore.  The  bridge  seems  to  have 
been  kept  in  repair  at  a late  period  of  time,  there 
being  a solid  cubical  fabric  of  masonry  of  more 
modem  workmanship  erected  on  the  causeway  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  channel.  Leake,  from  whom 
this  description  is  taken,  argues  that  Strabo  could 
never  have  visited  Leucadia,  because  he  states  that 
this  isthmus,  the  ancient  canal,  the  Koman  bridge,  and 
the  city  of  Leucas  were  all  in  the  same  place;  whereas 
the  isthmus  and  the  canal,  according  to  Leake,  were 
near  the  modern  fort  Santa  Maura,  at  the  distance 
of  3 miles  north  of  the  city  of  Leucas.  But  K.  0. 
Muller,  who  is  followed  l>y  Bowen  and  othci’s,  believe 
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that  the  isthmus  and  canal  were  a little  south  of 
the  city  of  Leucas,  that  is,  between  Fort  A kxander 
(Plan,  2)  on  the  island,  and  Paleocaglia  on  the 
mainland  (Plan,  3).  The  channel  is  narrowest  at 
this  point,  not  being  more  than  100  yards  across; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  old  capital  would  have 
been  built  close  to  the  isthmus  connecting  the 
peninsula  with  the  mainland.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  long  spit  of  sand,  on  which  the 
fort  Santa  Maura  has  been  built,  probably  did  not 
exist  in  antiquity,  and  may  have  been  thrown  up 
at  first  by  an  earthquake. 

Between  the  fort  Santa  Maura  and  the  modern 
town  Amaxichi,  the  Anglo-Ionian  government  have 
constructed  a canal,  with  a towing-path,  for  boats 
drawing  not  more  than  4 or  5 feet  of  water.  (Plan, 
4.)  A ship-canal,  16  feet  deep,  has  also  been  com- 
menced across  the  whole  length  of  the  lagoon  from 
Fort  Santa  Maura  to  Fort  Alexander.  This  work, 
if  it  is  ever  brought  to  a conclusion,  will  open  a 
sheltered  passage  for  large  vessels  along  the  Acar- 
nanian coast,  and  will  increase  and  facilitate  the 
commerce  of  the  island.  (Bowen,  p.  78.) 


A.  Spit  of  sand,  which  Leake  supposes  to  be  the  isthmua 

B.  Fort  Santa  Maura. 

C.  Amaxichi. 

D.  City  of  Leucas. 

E.  Site  of  isthmus,  according  to  K.  O.  Muller. 

1 . Remains  of  Roman  bridge. 

2.  Fort  Alexander. 

3.  Paleocaglia. 

4.  Nf  w canal. 

5.  Turkish  aqueduct  and  bridge. 

Of  the  history  of  the  city  of  Leucas  we  have  a 
few  details.  It  sent  three  ships  to  the  battle  of 
Salamis  (Herod,  viii.  45) ; and  as  a colony  of  Corinth, 
it  sided  with  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Peloponne- 
sian War,  and  was  hence  exposed  to  the  hostility  of 
Athens.  (Thuc.  iii.  7.)  In  the  Macedonian  period 
Leucas  was  the  chief  town  of  Acaniania,  and  the 
place  in  which  the  meetings  of  the  Acarnanian  con- 
federacy w’ere  held.  In  the  war  between  Philip 
and  the  Komans,  it  sided  with  the  Macedonian 
monarch,  and  was  taken  by  the  Eomans  after  a 
gallant  defence,  B.c.  197.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  17.)  After 
the  conquest  of  Perseus,  Leucas  was  separated  by 
the  Romans  from  the  Acarnanian  confederacy 
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(Liv,  xlv.  31.)  It  continued  to  be  a place  of  im- 
portance down  to  a late  period,  as  appears  from  the 
fact  that  the  bishop  of  Leucas  was  one  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Council  of  Nice  in  a.  d.  32.5.  The  consti- 
tution of  Leucas,  like  that  of  other  Dorian  towns, 
was  originally  aristocratical.  The  large  estates 
were  in  the  possession  of  the  nobles,  who  were  not 
allowed  to  alienate  them;  but  when  this  law  was 
abolished,  a certain  amount  of  propei'ty  was  no 
longer  required  for  the  holding  of  public  offices,  by 
which  the  government  became  democratic.  (Aristot. 
Pol.  ii.  4.  § 4.) 

Besides  Leucas  we  have  mention  of  two  other 
places  in  the  island,  Phara  (4>apa,  Scylax,  p.  13), 
and  Hellomenum  ('EAAo/xewi/,  Thuc.  iii.  94). 
The  latter  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  a harbour  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  island.  Pherae  was  also 
in  the  same  direction,  as  it  is  descnbed  by  Scylax 
as  opposite  to  Ithaca.  It  is  perhaps  represented  by 
some  Hellenic  remains,  which  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  bay  called  Basilike. 

The  celebrated  promontory  Leucatas  (^AevKaras, 
Scylax,  p.  13;  Strab.  x.  pp.  452,  456,  461),  also 
called  Leucates  or  Leucate  (Plin.  iv.  1.  s.  2; 
Virg.  Aen.  iii.  274,  viii.  676;  Claud.  Bell.  Get. 
185;  Liv.  xxvi.  26),  forming  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  island,  is  a broken  white  cliff, 
rising  on  the  western  side  perpendicularly  from  the 
sea  to  the  height  of  at  least  2000  feet,  and  sloping 
precipitously  into  it  on  the  other.  On  its  summit 
stood  the  temple  of  Apollo,  hence  surnamed  Leu- 
catas (Strab.  X.  p.  452),  and  Leucadius  (Ov.  Trist. 
iii.  1.  42,  V.  2.  76;  Propert.  iii.  11.  69).  This 
cape  was  dreaded  by  mariners;  hence  the  words  of 
Virgil  (Aem  iii.  274):  — 

“ Mox  et  Leucatae  nimbosa  cacumina  montis, 

Et  formidatus  nautis  aperitur  Apollo.” 

It  still  retains  among  the  Greek  mariners  of  the 
present  day  the  evil  fame  which  it  bore  of  old  in 
consequence  of  the  dark  water,  the  strong  currents, 
and  the  fierce  gales  which  they  there  encounter. 
Of  the  temple  of  Apollo  nothing  but  the  sub- 
structions now  exist.  At  the  annual  festival  of 
the  god  here  celebrated  it  was  the  custom  to  throw 
a criminal  from  the  cape  into  the  sea ; to  break  his 
fall,  birds  of  all  kinds  were  attached  to  him,  and  if 
he  reached  the  sea  uninjured,  boats  were  ready  to 
pick  him  up.  (Strab.  x.  p.  452;  Ov.Her.  xv.  165, 
seq.,  Trist.  v.  2.  76;  Cic.  Tusc.  iv.  18.)  This 
appears  to  have  been  an  expiatory  rite,  and  is  sup- 
posed by  most  modern  scholars  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  well-known  story  of  Sappho’s  leap  from  this 
rock  in  order  to  seek  relief  from  the  pangs  of  love. 
[See  Diet,  of  Biogr.YoX.  III.  p.  708.]  Col.  Mure, 
however,  is  disposed  to  consider  Sappho’s  leap  as  an 
histoi-ical  fact.  (^History  of  the  Literature  of 
Gi-eece,  vol.  iii.  p.  285.)  Many  other  persons  are 
reported  to  have  followed  Sappho’s  example,  among 
whom  the  most  celebrated  was  Artemisia  of  Hali- 
carnassus, the  ally  of  Xerxes,  in  his  invasion  of 


Greece.  (Ptolem.  Heph.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  190.  p.  153 
a.,  cd.  Bekker.) 

(Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  10,  seq. ; Bowen, 
Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Greece,  p.  75,  seq.) 
LEUCA'SIA.  [Messenia.] 

LEUCA'SIUM.  [Arcadia,  p.  193,  No.  15.] 
LEUCATA,  a part  of  the  coast  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis:  “ultra  (lacum  Kubresum)  est  Leucata, 
littoris  nomen,  et  Salsulae  Fons”  (Mela,  ii.  5).  Mela 
seems  to  mean  that  there  is  a place  Leucata,  and 
that  part  of  the  coast  is  also  called  Leucata.  This 
coast,  according  to  D’Anville,  is  that  part  south  of 
Narbonne,  which  lies  between  the  E'tang  de  Sigean 
and  Salses.  He  conjectures,  as  De  V.alois  had  done, 
that  the  name  may  be  Greek.  He  quotes  Koger  de 
Hoveden,  who  speaks  of  this  coast  under  the  name 
Leucate  : “ quandam  arenam  protensam  in  mari, 
quae  dicitur  caput  Leucate.”  The  common  name  of 
this  head  is  now  Cap  de  la  Franqui,  which  is  the 
name  of  a small  fiat  island,  situated  in  the  recess  of 
the  coast  to  the  north  of  the  cape.  (D’Anville,  Notice, 
^c.,  Leucata.)  [G.  L.] 

LEUCA'TAS  PROM.  [Leucas.] 

LEUCE.  1.  An  island  lying  off  Cydonia,  in  Crete 
(Plin.  iv.  12),  w'hich  Mr.  Pashley  ( Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  51 ) 
takes  for  the  rock  on  which  the  fortress  of  Sudha  is 
built.  (Comp.  Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  384,  438.) 

2.  An  island  which  Pliny  (iv.  12)  couples  with 
Onisia,  as  lying  off  the  promontory  of  Itanum. 
These  small  islands  are  now  represented  by  the  rocks 
of  the  Grdndes.  [E.  B.  J.] 

LEUCE  ACTE  (Aeu/c^  aKrri'),  a port  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  between  Pactye  and  Teiristasis, 
which  is  mentioned  only  by  Scylax  of  Carvanda 
(p.  28).  _ [L.  S.) 

LEUCE  PR.  (AevK^  aKri]),  a promontory  of 
Marmauica,  in  N.  Africa,  W.  of  the  promontory 
Hei-maeum.  On  the  white  cliff  from  which  its 
name  was  obtained  there  stood  a temple  of  Apollo, 
with  an  oracle.  Its  position  is  uncertain;  but  most 
probably  it  is  the  long  wedge-shaped  headland, 
which  terminates  the  range  of  hills  (Aspis)  forming 
the  Catabathinos  Minor,  and  which  is  now  called 
Ras-al-Kanais.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  799 ; Scyl.  p.  44, 
Hudson  ; Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 8 ; Stadiasm.  Mar.  Mag. 
p.  437.)  [P.  S.] 

LEUCI  (AevKoi),  a Gallic  people  (Strab.  p.  193; 
Ptol.  ii.  9.  § 13;  Caes.  B.  G.  1.  40),  between  the 
Mediomatrici  on  the  north  and  the  Lingones  on  the 
south.  They  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Mosel.  One  of  their  chief  towns  was  Tullum  (Toul). 
'I'heir  territory  corresponded  with  the  diocese  of  Toul, 
in  which  were  comprised  the  dioceses  of  Nancy  and 
Saint-Die  until  1774,  when  these  two  dioceses  were 
detached  from  that  of  Toul.  (Walckenaer,  Gtog.  <^c. 
vol.  i.  p.  531.)  The  Leuci  are  only  mentioned  once 
in  Caesar,  and  with  the  Sequani  and  Lingones : they 
were  to  supply  Caesar  with  corn.  Pliny  (iv.  17) 
gives  the  Leuci  the  title  of  Liberi.  Lucan  celebrates 
them  in  his  poem  (i.  424)  as  skilled  in  throwing 
the  spear : — 

“ Optimus  excusso  Leucus  Rhemusque  lacerto.” 

Tacitus  (^Hist.  i.  64)  mentions  “Leucorum  civitas,” 
which  is  Tullum.  [G.  L.] 

LEUCIANA.  [Lusitania.] 

LEUCI  MONTES  or  ALBI  MONTES  (jh  Aev- 
Ka  opr],  Strab.  x.  p.  479  ; Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 9),  the 
snow-clad  summits  which  form  the  W.  part  of  the 
mountain  range  of  Crete.  Strabo  (f.  c.)  asserts  that 
the  highest  points  are  not  inferior  in  elevation  to 
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LEUCIMNA. 

Taygetus,  and  that  the  extent  of  the  range  is  300 
stadia.  (Comp.  Theophi-ast.  H.  P.  iii.  11,  iv.  1 ; 

I Plin.  xvi.  33  ; Callim.  Hymn.  Dian.  40.)  The  bold 
! and  beautiful  outline  of  the  “ White  Mountains  ” is 
still  called  by  its  ancient  title  in  modern  Greek,  to 
i &(TTrpa  fiovvd,  or,  from  the  inhabitants,  ra  'ScpaKiavh 
Povvd.  Crete  is  the  only  part  of  Greece  in  which 
j the  wjri  apri  is  still  in  common  use,  denoting  the 
] loftier  parts  of  any  high  mountains.  Trees  grow  on 
! all  these  rocky  mountains,  except  on  quite  the  extreme 
summits.  The  commonest  tree  is  the  prinos  or 
ilex.  (Pashley,  Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  31,  vol.  ii.  p.  190  ; 

I Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  19.)  [E.  B.  J.j 

I LEUCIMNA.  [CoRCYRA,  pp.  669,  670.] 
i LEUCOLLA  (Aeu/coAAo),  a promontory  on  the 
I south-east  of  Pamphylia,  near  the  Cilician  fron- 
tier. (Plin.  V.  26  ; Liv.  xxvii.  23  ; Pomp.  Mela,  i. 
15.)  In  the  Stadiasmus  Maris  Magni  (§§  190, 
191)  it  is  called  Leucotheium  (Aeu/c50eioj/).  Mela 
erroneously  places  it  at  the  extremity  of  the  gulf  of 
, Pamphylia,  for  it  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  it  ; its 
modem  name  is  Karabumu.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor^ 
p.  196.)  [L.  S.] 

LEUCOLLA  (^AevKoWa,  Strab.  xiv.  p.  682), 
a harbour  of  Cyprus,  N.  of  Cape  Pedalium.  It  is 
referred  to  in  Athenaeus  (y.  p.  209,  where  instead 
of  Kc6as,  KvTTpos  should  be  read),  and  is  identified 
with  Porta  Armidio  e Lucola,  S.  of  Famagusta. 
(Engel,  Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  97.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LEUCO'NIUM  (Aew/cwVtor).  1.  Aplace  mentioned 
i in  the  Antoiiine  Itinerary  (p.  260)  in  the  south  of 
j Pannonia,  on  the  road  from  Aemona  to  Sirmium, 
82  Roman  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  latter  town. 

I Its  site  is  pointed  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
I village  of  Rashoistje. 

\ 2.  A town  of  Ionia,  of  uncertain  site,  where 

i a battle  was  fought  by  the  Athenians  in  b.  c.  413. 

[ (Thucyd.  viii.  24.)  From  this  passage  it  seems 
I clear  that  the  place  cannot  be  looked  for  on  the 
I niaiidand  of  Asia  Minor,  but  that  it  must  have 
pibeen  situated  near  Phanae,  in  the  island  of  Chios, 

! where  a place  of  the  name  of  Leuconia  is  said 
I to  exist  to  this  day.  Polyaenus  (viii.  66)  mentions 
I a place,  Leuconia,  about  the  possession  of  which 
the  Chians  were  involved  in  a war  with  Erythrae  ; 

; and  this  Leuconia,  which,  according  to  Plutarch 
i (c?e  Virt.  Mul.  vii.  p.  7,  ed.  Reiske),  was  a colony 
i of  Chios,  was  probably  situated  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
I !Minor,  and  may  possibly  be  identical  with  Leucae 
j on  the  Hei-maean  gulf.  [Comp.  Leucae.]  [L.  S.] 

1 LEUCOPETRA  (Aeu/coTreTpa),  a promontory  of 
j Bruttium,  remarkable  as  the  extreme  SW.  point  of 
I Italy,  looking  towards  the  Sicilian  sea  and  the  E. 

I coast  of  Sicily.  It  was  in  consequence  generally 
I regarded  as  the  termination  of  the  chain  of  the 
j Apennines.  Pliny  tells  us  it  was  12  miles  from  Rhe- 
igiuin,  and  this  circumstance  clearly  identifies  it 
I with  the  modern  Capo  delV  Armi,  where  the  moun  - 
j tain  mass  of  the  southern  Apennines  in  fact  descends 
I to  the  sea.  The  whiteness  of  the  rocks  composing 
this  headland,  which  gave  origin  to  the  ancient 
name,  is  noticed  also  by  modern  travellers.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  2.59;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 9; 
Swinburne,  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  355.)  It  is  evidently 
the  same  promontory  w’hich  is  called  by  Thucydides 
i rierpa  tt]s  PrjyiTjs,  and  was  the  last  point  in  Italy 
I wliere  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  touched  with 
I tlie  Athenian  armament  before  they  crossed  over  to 
Sicily.  (Time.  vii.  35.)  It  was  here  also  that  Cicero 
I touclied  on  his  voyage  from  Sicily,  when,  after  the 
jJea;h  ol'  Caesar  b.  c.  44.  he  wa^  preparing  to  re- 
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pair  into  Greece,  and  where  he  was  visited  by  some 
friends  from  Rhegium,  who  brought  news  from 
Rome  that  induced  him  to  alter  his  plans.  (Cic. 
Phil.  i.  3,  ad  Att.  xvi.  7.)  In  the  former  passage 
he  terms  it  “promontorium  agri  Rhegini:”  the 
“ Leucopetra  Tarentinorum  ” mentioned  by  him 
(ad  Att.  xvi.  6),  if  it  be  not  a false  reading,  must 
refer  to  quite  a different  place,  probably  the  head- 
land of  Leuca,  more  commonly  called  the  lapygian 
promontory.  [Leuca.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

LEUCOPHRYS  (AevKO(ppv5),  a town  in  Caria, 
apparently  in  the  plain  of  the  Maeander,  on  the 
borders  of  a lake,  whose  water  was  hot  and  in  con- 
stant commotion.  (Xenoph.  Hell.  iv.  8.  § 1 7,  iii.  2. 
§ 19.)  From  the  latter  of  the  passages  here  re- 
ferred to,  we  learn  that  the  town  possessed  a very 
revered  sanctuary  of  Artemis;  hence  surnamed  Ar- 
temis Leucophryene  or  Leucophryne.  (Pans.  i.  26. 
§ 4;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  647;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  62.)  The 
poet  Nicander  spoke  of  Leucophrys  as  a place  dis- 
tinguished for  its  fine  roses.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  683.) 

• Respecting  Leucophrys,  the  ancient  name  of  Te- 
nedos,  see  Teneuos.  [L  S.] 

LEUCO'SIA  (AevKooala),  a small  island  off  the 
coast  of  Lucania,  separated  only  by  a narrow  chan- 
nel from  the  headland  which  forms  the  soutliern 
boundary  of  the  gulf  of  Paestum.  This  headland 
is  called  by  Lycophron  auTr)  'Evnrtws,  “ the  pro- 
montory of  Neptune,”  and  his  commentators  tell  us 
that  it  was  commonly  known  as  Posidium  Promon- 
torium (rh  UoafiSrtiou).  (Lycophr.  Ale^:.  722;  and 
Tzetz.  ad  loc.)  But  no  such  name  is  found  in  the 
geographers,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  promon- 
tory itself,  as  well  as  the  little  island  off  it,  was 
known  by  the  name  of  Leucosia.  The  former  i.s 
still  called  Punta  della  Licosa;  the  islet,  which  is  a 
mere  rock,  is  known  as  Isola  Piana.  It  is  generally 
said  to  have  derived  its  ancient  name  from  one  of  the 
Sirens,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  buried  there 
(Lycophr.  1.  c. ; Strab.  1.  c.  ; Plin.  iii.  7.  s.  13)  ; 
but  Dionysius  (who  writes  the  name  Leucasia)  as- 
serts that  it  was  named  after  a female  cousin  of 
Aeneas,  and  the  same  account  is  adopted  by  Solinus. 
(Dionys.  i.  53;  Solin.  2.  § 13.)  We  learn  from 
Symmachus  (Epp.  v.  13,  vi.  25)  that  the  opposite 
promontory  was  selected  by  wealthy  Romans  as  a 
site  for  their  villas;  and  the  remains  of  ancient 
buildings,  which  have  been  discovered  on  the  little 
island  itself,  prove  that  the  latter  was  also  re- 
sorted to  for  similar  purposes.  (Romanelli,  vol.  i. 
p.  345.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LEUCO'SIA  (AevKoxTia,  AevKovaia),  a city  of' 
Cyprus,  which  is  mentioned  only  by  Hierocles  and 
the  ecclesiastical  historian  Sozomen  (//.  E.  i.  3, 10). 
The  name  is  preserved  in  the  modern  Lefkosia  or 
Nikosia,  the  capital  of  the  island.  (Engel,  Kypros, 
vol.  i.  p.  150;  Mariti,  Viaggi,  vol.  i.  p.  89;  Pococke, 
Trav.  in  the  East,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  221.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
LEUCOSYRl  (Aevudav^joi),  the  ancient  name  of 
the  Syrians  inhabiting  Cappadocia,  by  which  they 
were  distinguished  from  the  more  .southern  Syrians, 
who  were  of  a darker  complexion.  (Herod,  i.  72, 
vii.  72  ; Strab.  xvi.  p.  737 ; Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  3 ; 
Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  772,  970.)  They  also  spread 
over  the  western  parts  of  Pontus,  between  the  rivers 
Iris  and  Halys.  In  the  time  of  Xenophon  (Area&.v.  6. 
§ 8,  &c.)  they  were  united  with  Paphlagonia,  and 
governed  by  a Paphlagonian  prince,  who  is  said  to 
have  had  an  army  of  120,000  men,  mostly  horse- 
men. This  name  was  often  used  by  the  Greeks,  even 
at  the  time  when  it  had.  become  customary  to  de^ig- 
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nate  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  by  their  na- 
tive, or  rather  Persian  name,  Cappadoces  ; but  it 
was  applied  more  particularly  to  the  inhabitants  of 
he  coast  district  on  the  Euxine,  between  the  rivers 
Halys  and  Iris.  (Hecat.  Fragm.  194,  200,  350; 
Marcian.  Heracl.  p.  72.)  Ptolemy  (v.  6.  § 2)  also 
applies  the  name  exclusively  to  the  inhabitants  about 
the  Iris,  and  treats  of  their  country  as  a part  of  the 
province  of  Cappadocia.  TheLeucosyri  were  regarded 
as  colonists,  who  had  been  planted  there  during  the 
early  conquests  of  the  Assyrians,  and  were  succes- 
.sively  subject  to  Lydia,  Persia,  and  ^Macedonia  ; 
but  after  the  time  of  Alexander  their  name  is 
scarcely  mentioned,  the  people  having  become  entirely 
amalgamated  with  the  nations  among  which  they 
lived.  [L.  S.] 

LEUCOTHEES  FANUM  (A^vKoOeas  iepoV),  a 
temple  and  oracle  in  the  district  of  the  Jloschi  in 
Colchis.  Its  legendary  founder  was  Phryxus ; the 
temple  was  plundered  by  Pharaaces  and  then  by 
Mithridates.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  498.)  The  site  has  been 
placed  near  Suram,  on  the  frontiers  of  Imiretki  and’ 
Kartuhlia,  where  two  large  “ tumuli  ” are  now 
found.  (Dubois  de  Montpeieux,  Voyage  Autour  du 
Caucase,  vol.  ii.  p.  349,  comp.  p.  17,  vol.  iii.  p. 
171.)  [E.B.J.] 

LEUCOTHEIUM.  [Leucolla.] 

LEUCTKA  (to  AevKTpa).  1.  A village  of 
Boeotia,  .situated  on  the  road  from  Thespiae  to 
Plataea  (Strab.  ix.  p.  414),  and  in  the  territory  of 
the  former  city.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  4.  § 4).  Its  name 
only  occurs  in  history  on  account  of  the  celebrated 
battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood  between  the 
Spartans  and  Thebans,  b.  c.  371,  by  which  the 
supremacy  of  Sparta  was  for  ever  overthrown.  In 
the  plain  of  Leuctra,  was  the  tomb  of  the  two 
daughters  of  Scedasus,  a Leuctrian,  who  had  been 
violated  by  two  Spartans,  and  had  afterwards  slain 
themselves ; this  tomb  was  crowned  with  wreaths 
by  Epaminondas  before  the  battle,  .since  an  oracle 
had  predicted  that  the  Spartans  would  be  defeated 
at  this  spot  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  4.  § 7 ; Diod.  xv.  54  ; 
Paus.  ix.  13.  § 3;  Plut.  Pelop.  cc.  20,  21).  The 
city  of  Leuctra,  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  extensive  ruins  at  Lefka  (Aeii/ca), 
which  are  situated  immediately  below  the  modern 
village  of  Rimohastro.  But  these  ruins  are  clearly 
those  of  Thespiae,  as  appears  from  the  inscriptions 
found  thei’e,  as  well  as  from  their  importance;  for 
Leuctra  was  never  anything  more  than  a village  in 
tlie  territory  of  Thespiae,  and  had  apparently 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  calls  it 
simply  a (x.  p.  414).  The  real  site  of 

Leuctra,  “ is  very  clearly  marked  by  a tumulus  and 
some  artificial  ground  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge 
which  borders  the  southern  side  of  the  valley  of 
Thespiae.  The  battle  of  Leuctra  was  fought  pro- 
bably in  the  valley  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
tumulus,  about  midway  between  Thespiae,  and  the 
westerr,  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Plataea.  Cleom- 
brotus,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Boeotians,  who  were 
expecting  him  by  the  direct  route  from  Phocis, 
marched  by  Thisbe  and  the  valleys  on  the  southern 
side  of  Mount  Helicon ; and  having  thus  made  his 
appearance  suddenly  at  Creusis,  the  port  of  Thespiae, 
captured  that  fortress.  From  thence,  he  moved 
upon  Leuctra,  where  he  intrenched  himself  on  a 
rising  ground ; after  which  the  Thebans  encamped 
on  an  opposite  hill,  at  no  great  distance.  The 
position  of  the  latter,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been 
<jn  the  eastern  prolongation  of  the  height  of  Rimo- 
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kastro'^  (Leake.)  The  tumulus  is  probably  the 
place  of  sepulture  of  the  1000  Lacedaemonians  who 
fell  in  the  battle.  For  a full  account  of  this 
celebrated  contest,  see  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  x. 
p.  239,  seq.  In  ancient  times,  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leuctra  appears  to  have  been  well  wooded,  as  we 
may  infer  from  the  epithet  of  “ shady  ” bestowed 
upon  it  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi  (^AevKrpa  (TKioevra, 
Paus.  ix.  14.  § 3);  but  at  present  there  is  scarcely 
a shrub  or  a tree  to  be  seen  in  the  surrounding 
country.  (Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  480,  seq. 

2.  Or  LeUCTRUM  (ra  AevKTpa,  Paus. ; rb  AevK- 
rpor,  Strab.,  Pint.,  Ptol.),  a town  of  Laconia, 
situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Messenian  gulf, 

20  stadia  north  of  Pephnus,  and  60  stadia  south  of 
Cardamyle.  Strabo  speaks  of  Leuctrum  as  near 
the  minor  Pamisus,  but  this  river  flows  into  the  sea 
at  Pephnus,  about  three  miles  south  of  Leuctrum 
[Pephnus].  The  ruins  of  Leuctrum  are  still 
called  Leftro.  Leuctrum  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Pelops,  and  was  claimed  by  the  Messe- 
nians  as  originally  one  of  their  towns.  It  was 
awarded  to  the  latter  people  by  Philip  in  b.c.  338, 
but  in  the  time  of  the  Koman  empire  it  was  one  of 
the  Eleuthero-Laconian  places.  (Strab.  viii.  pp. 

360,  361;  Paus.  iiL  21.  § 7,  iii.  26.  § 4,  seq.; 
V\\xt.  Pelop.  20;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  1 6.  § 9.) 
Pausanias  saw  in  Leuctra  a temple  and  statue  of 
Athena  on  the  Acropolis,  a temple  and  statue  of 
C:issandra  (there  called  Alexandra),  a marble  statue 
of  Asclepius,  another  of  Ino,  and  wooden  figures 
of  Apollo  Carneius.  (Paus.  iii.  26.  § 4,  seq). 
(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  331,  Peloponiiesiaca, 
p.  179;  '^ohVa.je,  Recherches,  ^c.  p.  93;  Cm’tius 
Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  285.) 

3.  Or  Leuctrum  (to  AeC/cTpo,  Thuc.  Xen.; 
AevKTpou,  Paus.),  a fortress  of  the  district  Aegytis, 
on  the  confines  of  Arcadia  and  Laconia,  described  by 
Thucydides  (v.  54)  as  on  the  confines  of  Laconia 
towards  Mt.  Lycaeus,  and  by  Xenophon  (^Hell.  vi.  5. 

§ 24).  It  was  originally  an  Arcadian  town,  but  3 
was  included  in  the  territory  of  Laconia.  (Time.  || 
1.  c.)  It  commanded  one  of  the  passes  leading  into  i 
Laconia,  by  which  a portion  of  the  Theban  army 
penetrated  into  the  countiy  on  their  ...*st  invasion  j 

under  Epaminondas.  (Xen.  1.  c.)  It  was  detached  i 

from  Sparta  by  Epaminondas,  and  added  to  the  i 

territory  of  Megalopolis.  (Paus.  viii.  27.  § 4.)  [ 

It  appears  to  have  stood,  on  the  direct  road  from  \ 

Sparta  to  Megalopolis,  either  at  or  near  Leonddri,  i 

in  which  position  it  was  originally  placed  by  Leake; 
and  this  seems  more  probable  than  the  site  sub- 
sequently assigned  to  it  by  the  same  wiiter,  who  i 

supposes  that  both  Leuctra  and  lilalea  were  on  the  I 

route  from  Megalopolis  to  Camasium.  [Malea.] 
(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  322,  Peloponnesiaca, 
p.  248;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  i.  p.  336.) 

LEUCTRUM.  [Leuctra.] 

LEUCUS.  [Pydna.] 

LEVI.  [Palaestina.] 

LEUNI  (Aei7j/ot),  a tribe  of  the  Vindelici,  which 
Ptolemy  (ii.  13.  § 1)  places  between  the  Runicalae 
and  Consuantae.  The  form  of  the  name  has  been 
the  subject  of  discussion ; Mannert  maintaining  that 
it  ought  to  be  wiitten  Aavuoi,  and  that  it  is  the  i 
general  name  of  several  tribes  in  those  parts,  such  l 
as  the  Bei/Aauj'ot  and  'AXavvoi.  But  nothing  cer- 
tain can  be  said  about  the  matter  ; and  all  we  know  i 
is,  that  the  Leuni  must  have  dwelt  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps  of  Salzburg,  in  the  south-eastern  part  <>f 
Bavaria.  [L.S.] 
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LEVO'NI(A€ya>vot),  a tribe  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  11.  § 35)  as  dwelling  in  the  central  paits  of 
the  island  of  Scandia.  No  further  particulars  are 
known  about  them.  (Comp.  Zeuss,  die  Deutschen, 
p.  158.)  [L.  S.] 

LEUPHANA  (Aev0eCvo),  a town  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 27)  in  the  north  of  Germany,  on 
the  west  of  the  Elbe  / it  probably  occupied  the  site 
of  the  modern  Lunehurg.  (Wilhelm,  Gei'manien, 
p.  161.)  [L.S.] 

LEUTERNIA  or  LEUTARNIA.  [Leuca.] 
LEUTUOANUM,  a place  in  Pannonia  Superior, 
12  Roman  miles  east  of  Mursa,  on  the  road  from 
Aquileia  to  Sinnium  (It.  Hieros.  p.  561);  hence  it 
seems  to  be  identical  with  the  place  called  Ad  La- 
bores  in  the  Renting.  Table.  [L.  S.] 

LEXO'VII  (A7j|d§tot,  Strab.  p.  189  ; Arj^ovgiot, 

; Ptol.  ii.  8.  § 2),  a Celtic  people,  on  the  coast  of 
1 Gallia,  immediately  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Stine. 
j When  the  Veneti  and  their  neighbours  were  pre- 
, paring  for  Caesar’s  attack  (b.  c.  56),  they  applied 
for  aid  to  the  Osismi,  Lexovii,  Nannetes,  and  othem. 
(B.  G.  iii.  9, 11.)  Caesar  sent  Sabinus  against  the 
Unelli,  Curiosolites,  and  Lexovii,  to  prevent  their 
joining  the  Veneti.  A few  days  after  Sabinu.s 
1 reached  the  country  of  the  Unelli,  the  Aulerci  Eu- 
I burovices  and  the  Lexovii  murdered  their  council  or 
senate,  as  Caesar  calls  it,  because  they  were  against 
the  war  ; and  they  joined  Viridovix,  the  chief  of  the 
I Unelli.  The  Gallic  confederates  were  defeated  by 
; Sabinus,  and  compelled  to  surrender.  (B.  G.  iii.  17 
I — 19.)  The  Lexovii  took  part  in  the  great  rising 
of  the  Galli  against  Caesar  (b.  c.  52)  ; but  their 
I force  was  only  3000  men.  (B.  G.  vii.  7 5.)  Walcke- 
I naer  supposes  that  the  territory  of  the  Lexovii  of 
I Caesar  and  Ptolemy  comprised  both  the  territories 
I of  Lisieux  and  Bayetix,  though  there  was  a people 
I in  Bayeux  named  Baiocasses ; and  he  further  supposes 
I that  these  Baiocasses  and  the  Viducasses  were  de- 
I pendent  on  the  Lexovii,  and  within  their  territorial 
' limits.  [Baiocasses.]  The  capital  of  the  Lexovii, 
or  Civitas  Lexoviorum,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Notit. 

I Provinc.,  is  Lisieux,  in  the  French  department  of 
! Calvados.  [Noviomagus.]  The  country  of  the 
Lexovii  was  one  of  the  parts  of  Gallia  from  which 
the  passage  to  Britain  was  made.  [G.  L.] 

LIBA  (Ai'ga),  a small  place  in  Mesopotamia, 

I mentioned  by  Polybius  (v.  51)  on  the  march  of 
I Antiochus.  It  was  probably  situated  on  the  road 
! between  Nisibis  and  the  Tigris.  [V.] 

LIBA'NUS  MONS  (MSavos  6pos),  in  Hebrew 

I Lebanon  a celebrated  mountain  range  of 

I Syria,  or,  as  St.  Jerome  truly  terms  it,  “ mons  Phoe- 
I nices  altissimus.”  (Onomast.  s.  v.')  Its  name  is 

' derived  from  the  root  1?^,  “to  be  white;”  as  St. 

' Jerome  also  remarks,  “ Libanus  X^vKacfibs,  id  est, 

' ‘ candor’ interpretatur  ” (Adv.  Jovinianum,  tom.  iv. 

; col.  172):  and  white  it  is,  “ both  in  summer  and 
I winter;  in  the  former  season  on  account  of  the  natural 
; colour  of  the  barren  rock,  and  in  the  latter  by  reason 
I of  the  snow,”  which  indeed  “remains  in  some  places, 

I near  the  summit,  throughout  the  year.”  (Irby  and 
I Mangles,  Oct.  30  and  Nov.  1.)  Allusion  is  made 
! to  its  snows  in  Jer.  xviii.  1 4 ; and  it  is  described  by 
I Tacitus  as  “ tantos  inter  ardores  opacum  fidumque 
! nivibus.”  (Hist.  v.  6.)  Lebanon  is  much  celebrated 
I both  in  sacred  and  classical  writers,  and,  in  parti- 
I cular,  much  of  the  sublime  imageiy  of  the  prophets 
I of  the  Old  Testament  is  boi  rowed  from  this  moun- 
. tain  (e.g.  Psal.  xxix.  5,  6,  civ.  16 — 18;  Cant.  iv. 
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8,  11,  15,  V.  15;  Isa.  ii.  13;  Hos.  xiv.  5 — 7;  Ztch. 
xi.  1,2).  It  is,  however,  chiefly  celebrated  in  sacred 
history  for  its  forests  of  cedar  and  fir,  from  which 
the  temple  of  Solomon  was  con.structed  and  adorned. 
(1  Kings,  v.;  2 Chron.  ii.)  It  is  clear  from  the 
sacred  history  that  Mount  Lebanon  was,  in  Solomon’s 
time,  subject  to  the  kings  of  Tyre ; but  at  a later 
period  we  find  the  king  of  Assyria  felling  its  timber 
for  his  military  engines  (Isa.  xiv.  8,  xxxvii.  24; 
Ezek.  xxxi.  16);  and  Diodorus  Siculus  relates  that 
Antigonus,  having  collected  from  all  quarters  hewers 
of  wood,  and  sawyers,  and  shipbuilders,  brought 
down  timber  from  Libanus  to  the  sea,  to  build  him- 
self a navy.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  its  pine 
forests  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  recorded  by  this 
historian,  that  8000  men  were  employed  in  felling 
and  sawing  it,  and  1000  beasts  in  transporting  it  to 
its  destination.  He  correctly  describes  the  mountain 
as  extending  along  the  coast  of  Tripoli  and  Byblius, 
as  far  as  Sidoii,  abounding  in  cedars,  and  firs,  and 
cypresses,  of  marvellous  size  and  beauty  (xix.  58) ; 
and  it  is  singular  that  the  other  classical  geogra- 
phers were  wholly  mistaken  as  to  the  course  of  this 
remarkable  mountain  chain,  both  Ptolemy  (v.  15) 
and  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  755)  representing  the  two  almost 
parallel  ranges  of  Libanus  and  Antilibanus  as  com- 
mencing near  the  sea  and  running  from  west  to  east, 
in  the  direction  of  Damascus, — Libanus  on  the  north 
and  Antilibanus  on  the  south ; and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  Septuagint  translators,  apparently  under 
the  same  erroneous  idea,  frequently  translate  the 
Hebrew  word  Lebanon  by  *AvTi\i€avos  (e.  g.  Dent. 
i.  7,  iii.  25,  xi.  24;  Josh.  i.  4,  ix.  1).  Their  relative 
position  is  correctly  stated  by  Eusebius  and  St. 
Jerome  (s.  v.  Antilibanus'),  who  place  Antilibanus 
to  the  east  of  Libanus  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Da- 
mascus. [Antilibanus.] 

Lebanon  itself  may  be  said  to  commence  on  the 
north  of  the  river  Leontes  (el-Kdsimiyeh),  between 
Tyre  and  Sidon;  it  follows  the  course  of  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  towards  the  north,  which  in  some 
places  W'ashes  its  base,  and  in  others  is  separated 
from  it  by  a plain  varying  in  extent : the  mountain 
attains  its  highest  elevation  (nearly  12,000  feet) 
about  half  way  between  Beirut  and  Tripoli.  It  is 
now  called  by  various  names,  after  the  tribes  by 
whom  it  is  peopled, — the  southern  part  being  in- 
habited by  the  Metowili;  to  the  north  of  whom,  as 
far  as  the  road  from  Beirut  to  Damascus,  are  the 
Druses ; the  Marouites  occupying  the  northern  parts, 
and  in  paiticular  the  district  called  Kesrawan. 
(Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  459 ; Burckhardt, 
Syria,  pp.  182 — 209  ) It  stiU  answers,  in  part  at 
least,  to  the  description  of  St.  Jerome,  being  “ fer- 
tilissimus  et  virens,”  though  it  can  be  no  longer  said 
“densissimis  arborum  comis  protegitur”  (Comment, 
in  Osee,  c.  xiv.):  and  again, — “ Niliil  Libano  in  terra 
repromissionis  excelsius  est,  nec  nemorosius  atque 
C07idensius.”  ( Comment,  in  Zacharian,  c.  xi.)  It  is 
now  chiefly  fruitful  in  vines  and  mulberry  trees;  the 
former  celebrated  from  of  old  (Hos.  xiv.  7),  the 
latter  introduced  with  the  cultivation  of  the  silk- 
worm in  comparatively  modern  times.  Its  extensive 
pine  -forests  have  entirely  disappeared,  or  are  now 
represented  by  small  clusters  of  firs  of  no  imposing 
growth,  scattered  over  the  mountain  in  those  parts 
where  the  soft  sandstone  (here  of  a reddish  hue) 
comes  out  from  between  the  Jura  limestone,  which 
is  the  prevailing  formation  of  the  mountain.  The 
cedars  so  renowned  in  ancient  times,  and  known  to 
be  the  patriarchs  of  all  of  their  species  now  existing, 
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are  found  principally  towards  the  north  of  the  ransre 
(Robinson,  Bihl.  Res.  vol.  iii.  pp.  440,  441),  parti- 
cularly in  the  vicinity  of  a Maronite  village  named 
Ehden,  doubtless  identical  with  the  “ Eden  ” of 
Ezekiel  (xxxi.  16),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
the  finest  specimens  of  the  cedars  wei*e  even  then 
found.  They  had  almost  become  extinct,  — only 
eight  ancient  trees  can  now  be  numbered, — when,  a 
few  years  ago,  the  monks  of  a neighbouring  convent 
went  to  the  pains  of  planting  some  five  hundred 
trees,  which  are  now  carefully  preserved,  and  will 
perpetuate  the  tradition  of  the  “ cedars  of  Lebanon  ” 
to  succeeding  generations.  The  fact  remarked  by 
St.  Jerome,  of  the  proper  name  of  the  mountain 
being  synonymous  with  frankincense,  both  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  the 
mountain  produced  this  odoriferous  shrub,  of  which, 
however,  there  is  no  proof.  (Reland,  Palaestina, 
p.  313.)  [G.  W.] 

LIBARNA  (A(Sapva),  a city  of  Liguria,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  “ nobilia  oppida  ” 
that  adorned  the  interior  of  that  province,  as  well  as 
by  Ptolemy  and  the  Itineraries,  in  which  its  name 
appears  as  “ Libarnum  ” or  “ Libarium.”  (Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  7 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 45  ; Itin.  Ant.  p.  294;  Tab. 
Pent.')  These  place  it  on  the  road  from  Genua  to 
Dertona,  but  the  distances  given  are  certainly  cor- 
rupt, and  therefore  afford  no  clue  to  the  position  of 
the  town.  This  has,  however,  been  of  late  years 
established  beyond  doubt  by  the  discovery  of  its 
remains  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scrivia,  between 
Arquata  and  Serravalle.  The  traces  still  visible  of 
its  ancient  theatre,  forum,  and  aqueducts,  confirm 
Pliny’s  statement  of  its  flourishing  condition;  which 
is  further  attested  by  several  inscriptions,  from  one  of 
which  it  would  appear  to  have  enjoyed  colonial  rank. 
(S.  Quintino,  Antica  Colonia  di  Libarna,  in  the 
Mem.  dell'  Accadem.  di  Torino,  vol.  xxix.  p.  143; 
Aldini,  Lapidi  Ticinesi,  pp.  120,  139.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
LIBETHRA,  LIBETHRUM  (Aigrjepa  : Eth. 
Ai6T]dpios'),  a town  of  Macedonia  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dium.  It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (xliv.  5), 
who,  after  describing  the  perilous  march  of  the 
Roman  army  under  Q.  Marcius  through  a pass  in 
the  chain  of  Olympus, — Cai.lipeucb  (the  lower 
part  of  the  ravine  of  Platamona), — says,  that  after 
four  days  of  extreme  labour,  they  reached  the  plain 
between  Libethrum  and  Heracleia.  Pausanias 
(ix.  30.  § 9)  reports  a tradition  that  the  town  was 
once  destroyed.  “ Libethra,”  he  says,  “ was  situated 
on  Mount  Olympus,  on  the  side  of  Macedonia.  At  no 
great  distance  from  it  stood  the  tomb  of  Orpheus, 
respecting  which  an  oracle  had  declared  that  when 
the  sun  beheld  the  bones  of  the  poet  the  city  should 
be  destroyed  by  a boar  (utto  avos').  The  inhabitants 
of  Libethra  ridiculed  the  thing  as  impossible;  but 
the  column  of  Orpheus’s  monument  having  been 
accidentally  broken,  a gap  was  made  by  which  light 
broke  in  upon  the  tomb,  when  the  same  night  the 
torrentnamedSus,  being  prodigiously  swollen, rushed 
down  with  violence  from  Mt.  Olympus  upon  Li- 
bethra, overthrowing  the  walls  and  all  the  public, 
and  private  buildings,  and  destroying  every  living 
creature  in  its  furious  course.  After  this  calamity 
the  remains  of  Orpheus  were  removed  to  Dium, 
20  stadia  distant  from  their  city  towards  Olym- 
pus, where  they  erected  a monument  to  him,  con- 
sisting of  an  urn  of  stone  upon  a column.”  In  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  there  was  a statue  of 
Orpheus  made  of  cypress,  at  Lii)ethra.  (Plut. 
Alex.  14.) 
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The  only  two  torrents  which  could  have  effected 
such  havoc  as  that  described  by  Pausanias  are  the 
rivers  of  Platamona  and  Litokhoro.  As  the  former 
was  near  Heracleia,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
Sus,  was  the  same  river  as  the  Enipeus,  and  that 
Libethra  was  situated  not  far  from  its  junction  with 
the  sea,  as  the  upper  parts  of  the  slope  towards 
Litokhoro,  are  secured  from  tlie  ravages  of  the 
torrent  by  their  elevation  above  its  bank. 

It  might  be  supposed,  from  the  resemblance,  that 
the  modern  Malatkria  [Dium]  is  a corruption  of 
the  ancient  Libethra  : the  similarity  is  to  be  at- 
tributed, perhaps,  to  the  two  names  having  a common 
origin  in  some  word  of  the  ancient  language  (.f 
Macedonia.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  413,  422.) 

Strabo  (ix.  p.  409,  x.  p.  471)  alludes  to  this 
place  when  speaking  of  Helicon,  and  remarks  that 
.several  places  around  that  mountain,  attested  the 
former  existence  of  the  Pierian  Thracians  in  the 
Boeotian  districts.  Along  with  the  worship  of  the 
Mu>es  the  names  of  mountains,  caves,  and  springs, 
were  transferred  from  Mt.  Olympus  to  Helicon ; 
hence  they  were  sumamed  Libethrides  as  well  as 
Pierides  (“  Nymphae,  noster  amor,  Libethrides,” 
Virg.  Eel.  vii.  21).  [E.  B.  J.] 

LIBE'THRIAS,  LIBE'THRIUS.  [Helicon.] 
LI'BIA.  [AuTRiGONEsr] 

LIBICII  or  LIBICI  (Aege/aoi,  Pol.;  AiSiko'i, 
Ptol.),  a tribe  of  Cisalpine  Gauls,  who  inhabited  the 
part  of  Gallia  Transpadana  about  the  river  Sesia 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Vercellae.  They  are 
first  mentioned  by  Polybius  (ii.  17),  who  places 
them,  together  with  the  Laevi  (Actoi),  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Padus,  and  W.  of  the  Insubres.  This 
statement  is  sufficiently  vague:  a more  precise  clue 
to  their  position  is  supplied  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
both  of  whom  notice  Vercellae  as  their  chief  city,  to 
which  the  latter  adds  Laumellum  also.  (Plin.  iii. 
17.  s.  21;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §36.)  Pliny  expre.ssly  tells 
us  that  they  wei*e descended  from  the  Sallyes,  a people 
of  Ligurian  race ; whence  it  would  appear  probable 
that  the  Libicii  as  well  as  the  Laevi  were  Ligurian, 
and  not  Gaulish  tribes  [Laevi],  though  settled  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Padus.  Livy  also  speaks,  but  in 
a passage  of  which  the  reading  is  very  uncertain 
(v,  35),  of  the  Salluvii  (the  same  people  with  the 
Sallyes)  as  crossing  the  Alps,  and  settling  in  Gaul 
near  the  Laevi.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LIBISO'SONA  (cognomine  Foroaugustana,  Plin. 
iii.  3.  s.  4 ; Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  260.  no.  3 ; Libi- 
sona.  Coins,  ap.  Sestini,  p.  168  ; Libisosia,  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  446  ; Ai€i<ru>Ka,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 59 ; Lebi- 
nosa,  Geog.  Rav.  iv.  44  : Lezuza'),  a city  of  the 
Oretani,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  14  M.  P.  NE. 
of  the  sources  of  the  Anas,  on  the  high-road  from 
Laminium  to  Caesaraugusta.  It  was  an  important 
place  of  trade,  and,  under  the  Romans,  a colony, 
belonging  to  the  conventus  of  Caesaraugusta  (Plin. 

1.  c. ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  pp.  411,  412).  [P.  S.] 

LIBNATH  (Aegvd,  AoSva),  generally  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Lachish,  from  which  it  could  not 
be  far  distant  [Lachish].  (Josh.  x.  29 — 32 ; 2Kings, 
xix.  8.)  It  belonged  to  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  42),  and 
is  recognised  by  Eusebius  as  a village  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Eleutheropolis.  (Onomast.  s.  v.  AoSard.) 
Dr.  Robinson  could  not  succeed  in  recovering  any 
traces  of  its  name  or  site  (Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p. 
389).  [G.  W.] 

Ll'BNlUS,  a river  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  2.  § 4)  as  on  the  west  coast,  = the  rivei 
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that  falls  into  Sligo  Bay  f Killala  Bay  ? Black  Sod 
Bay  f Clew  Bay?  For  the  elements  of  uncertainty  see 
Vennicnii,  Rhobogdu,  and  Ibernia.  [R.  G.  L.] 
j LIBORA.  [Aebuka.] 

LIBRIA  or  LIRIA,  a river  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
which  Pliny  (iii.  4)  mentions  after  the  Arauris 
(^Herault'),  and  his  description  proceeds  from  west  to 
east.  It  is  said  (Harduin’s  Pliny)  that  all  the  MSS. 
i have  the  reading  “ Libria.”  Harduin  takes  the  Li- 
bria  to  be  the  Lez,  but  this  is  the  Ledus.  [Ledus.] 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Libria  is  the  Livron, 
though  this  river  is  west  of  the  Arauris.  [G.  L.] 
LIBUI.  [Libici.] 

LIBUM  (Atgov),  a town  in  Bithynia,  distant  ac- 
i cording  to  the  Itin.  Anton.  23,  and  according  to  the 
Itin.  Hier.  20  miles  N.  of  Nicaena.  (Liban.  Vit.  euae, 
p.24.)  [L.S.] 

LIBUNCAE.  [Gallaecia,  p.  934,  b.] 
LIBURNI  (AtSvpvol,  Scyl.  p.  7 ; Strab.  vi.  p.  269, 

' vii.  p.  317  ; Appian,  lU.  12  ; Steph.  B.;  Schol.  ad 
Nicand.  607  : Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  3.  § 12 ; Plin.  iii. 
25;  Flor.  ii.  5),  a people  who  occupied  the  N.  part 
I of  Illyricum,  or  the  district  called  Liburnia 
; (AiSvpvls  X“P“)  Scyl.  p.  7 ; AiSovpvia,  Ptol.  ii.  1 6. 

' § 8,  viii.  7.  § 7 ; Plin. iii.  6, 23, 26 ; Peut.  Tab. ; Orelli, 

Inscr.  n.  664).  The  Liburnians  were  an  ancient 
I people,  who,  together  with  the  Siculians,  had  occu- 
I pied  the  opposite  coast  of  Picenum ; they  had  a city 
I there,  Truentum,  which  had  continued  in  existence 
amid  all  the  changes  of  the  population  (Plin.  iii.  1 8). 

; Niebuhr  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  50,  trans.)  has 

I conjectured  that  they  were  a Pelasgian  race.  How- 
I ever  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  at  the  time  when 
I the  historical  accounts  of  these  coasts  begin  they 
were  very  extensively  diffused.  Corcyra,  before  the 
. Greeks  took  possession  of  it,  was  peopled  by  them. 

! (Strab.  vi.  p.  269.)  So  was  Issa  and  the  neighbour- 
ing islands.  (Schol.  ad  Apollon,  iv.  564.) 

I They  were  also  considerably  extended  to  the  N., 
for  Noricum,  it  is  evident,  had  been  previously  in- 
j habited  by  Liburnian  tribes;  for  the  Vindelicians 
j were  Liburnians  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  i.  243),  and 
I Strabo  (iv.  p.  206)  makes  a distinction  between 

i them  and  the  Breuni  and  Genauni,  whom  he  calls 

Illyrians.  The  words  of  Virgil  (?.  c.),  too,  seem 
distinctly  to  term  the  Veneti  Liburnians,  for  the 
; “innermost  realm  of  the  Liburnians”  must  have 

I been  the  goal  at  which  Antenor  is  said  to  have 

I arrived. 

Driven  out  from  the  countries  between  Pannonia 
and  the  Veneti  by  the  Gallic  invasion,  they  were 
compressed  within  the  district  from  the  Titius  to 
the  Arsia,  which  assumed  the  title  of  Liburnia.  A 
w.ld  and  piratical  race  (Liv.  x.  2),  they  used  pri- 
vateers (“lembi,”  “naves  Liburnicae”)  with  one 
I very  large  lateen  sail,  which,  adopted  by  the  Romans 
i in  their  struggle  with  Carthage  (Eutrop.  ii.  22)  and 
in  the  Second  Macedonian  War  (Liv.  xlii.  48),  sup- 
1 planted  gradually  the  high-bulwarked  galleys  which 
had  formerly  been  in  use.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  5 ; Hor. 
i Epod.  i.  1.)  Liburnia  was  afterwards  incorporated 
I with  the  provinceof  Dalmatia,  and  I A DERA,  its  capital^ 
was  made  a Roman  colony.  In  a.  d.  634  Heraclius 
i invited  the  Chorvates  or  Chrobati,  who  lived  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Carpathians,  in  what  is  now  S.  Poland 
or  Gallicia,  to  occupy  the  province  as  vassals  ol’  the 
Empire  (Const.  Porph.  de  A dm.  Imp.  c.  31).  This 
I connection  with  the  Byzantine  Court,  and  their  oc- 
1 cupation  of  countries  which  had  embraced  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Apostolic  age  (Titus  was  in  Dalmatia 
I in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  II.  Ep.  Tim.  iv.  1 0),  na- 
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turally  led  to  the  conversion  of  these  Slavoniam 
strangers  as  early  as  the  7th  century.  (Comp. 
Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  ii.  pp.  277  — 309;  Neige- 
baur.  Die  Sud-Slaven,  pp.  224  — 244.)  Strabo  (vi. 
p.  315)  extends  the  coast-line  of  Liburnia  as  far  as 
1500  stadia;  their  chief  cities  were  Iadera  and  the 
“ conventus”  or  congress  of  Scardoha,  at  which 
the  inhabitants  of  fourteen  towns  assembled  (Plin. 
iii.  25).  Besides  these,  Pliny  (/.  c.)  enumerates  the 
following: — Alvona,  Flanoua,  Tarsaitica,  Senia,Lop- 
sica,  Ortopula,  Vegium,  Argyruntum,  Corinium, 
Aenona,  and  Civitas  Pa-ini.  [E.  B.  J.] 

LIBU'RNICAE  I'NSULAE.  [Illyricum.] 

LIBURNUM  or  LIBURNI  PORTUS,  a seaport 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  a little  to  the  S.  of  the  Por- 
tus  Pisanus,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arnus,  now  called 
Livorno.  The  ancient  authorities  for  the  existence 
of  a port  on  the  site  of  this  now  celebrated  seaport 
are  discussed  under  Portus  Pisaxus.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LIBURNUS  MONS,  a mountain  in  Apulia,  men- 
tioned only  by  Polybius,  in  his  description  of  Han- 
nibal’s march  into  -that  country,  b.  c.  217  (Pol. 
iii.  100),  from  which  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
name  of  a part  of  the  Apennines  on  the  frontiers  of 
Samnium  and  Apulia,  not  far  from  Luceria  ; but  it 
cannot  be  more  precisely  identified.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LI'BYA  (J]  AtgoTj),  was  the  general  appellation 
given  by  the  more  ancient  cosmographers  and  his- 
torians to  that  portion  of  the  old  continent  which  lay 
between  Aegypt,  Aethiopia,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  which  was  bounded  to  the  N.  by  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  and  to  the  S.  by  the  river  Ocea- 
nus.  With  the  increase  of  geographical  knowledge, 
the  latter  mythical  boundary  gave  place  to  the  equa- 
torial line  : but  the  actual  form  and  dimensions  of 
Africa  were  not  ascertained  until  the  close  of  the 
15th  century  a.d.;  when,  in  the  year  1497,  the  Por- 
tuguese doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  verified 
the  assertion  of  Herodotus  (iv.  42),  that  Libya,  ex- 
cept at  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  was  surrounded  by  water. 

From  the  Libya  of  the  ancients  we  must  substract 
such  portions  as  have  already  been  described,  or 
will  hereafter  be  mentioned,  in  the  articles  entitled 
Aegyptus,  Aethiopia,  Africa,  Atlas,  Barca, 
Carthage,  Gyrene,  Marmarica,  Mauretania, 
the  Oases,  Syrtes,  &c.  Including  these  districts, 
indeed,  the  boundaries  of  Libya  are  the  same  with 
those  of  modern  Africa  as  far  as  the  equator.  The 
limits,  however,  of  Libya  Interior,  as  opposed  to 
the  Aegyptian,  Aethiopian,  Phoenician,  Grecian, 
and  Roman  kingdoms  and  commonwealths,  were 
much  narrower  and  less  distinct.  The  Nile  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  bounded  it  respectively  on 
the  east  and  west  ; but  to  the  north  and  south  its 
frontiers  were  less  accurately  traced.  Some  geogra- 
phers, as  Ptolemy,  conceived  that  the  south  of 
Libya  joined  the  east  of  Asia,  and  that  the  In- 
dian Ocean  was  a vast  salt  lake : others,  like 
Agathaichides,  and  the  Alexandrian  writers  gene- 
rally, maintained  that  it  stretched  to  the  equator, 
and  they  gave  to  the  unknown  regions  southward  of 
that  line  the  general  title  of  Agisymba.  We  shall 
bo  assisted  in  forming  a just  conception  of  Libya 
Interior  by  tracing  the  progress  of  ancient  discovery 
in  those  regions. 

Progress  of  Discovery.  — The  Libya  of  Homer 
{Od.  iv.  87,  xiv.  295)  and  Hesiod  (fTheog.  739; 
comp.  Strab.  i.  p.  29)  comprised  all  that  portion  of 
the  African  continent  which  lay  west  of  Lower  and 
Middle  Aegypt.  They  knew  it  by  report  only,  had 
no  conception  of  its  form  or  extent,  and  gave  its  in- 
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habitants  the  general  name  of  Aethiopes,  tlie  dark 
or  black  coloured  men.  Between  b.  c.  630 — 620, 
Battus  of  Thera,  being  commanded  by  the  oracle  to 
lead  a colony  into  Libya,  inquired  anxiously  “ where 
Libya  was,”  although  at  that  time  the  position  of 
Aegypt,  and  probably  that  of  the  Phoenician  Car- 
thage also,  was  well  knovsm  to  the  Greeks.  Hence 
we  may  conclude  that,  in  the  7th  century  b.  c.,  the 
name  Libya,  as  the  generic  appellation  of  a continent 
within  sight  of  Sicily,  and  within  a few  days’  sail 
from  Peloponnesus,  was  either  partially  adopted  by  or 
wholly  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  The  Phoenicians 
were  among  the  first  explorers,  as  they  were  among 
the  earliest  colonisers  of  Libya  ; but  they  concealed 
their  knowledge  of  it  with  true  commercial  jealousy, 
and  even  as  late  as  the  6th  century  B.c.  interdicted 
the  Roman  and  Etruscan  mariners  from  sailing  be- 
yond the  Fair  Promontory.  (Polyb.  iii.  22.)  About 
sixty  years  before  the  journey  of  Herodotus  to 
Aegypt,  i.  e.  b.  c.  523,  Cambyses  explored  a portion 
of  the  western  desert  that  lies  beyond  Elephantine ; but 
his  expedition  was  too  brief  and  disastrous  to  afford 
any  extension  of  geographical  acquaintance  with  the 
interior.  Herodotus  is  the  first  traveller  whose  ac- 
counts of  Libya  are  in  any  way  distinct  or  to  be 
relied  upon  ; and  his  information  was  probably  de- 
rived, in  great  measure,  from  the  caravan  guides 
with  whom  he  conversed  at  Memphis  or  Naucratis  in 
the  Delta.  By  the  term  Libya,  Herodotus  under- 
stood sometimes  the  whole  of  ancient  Africa  (iv.  42), 
sometimes  Africa  exclusive  of  Aegypt  (ii.  17,  18, 
iv.  167).  He  defined  its  proper  eastern  boundary  to 
be  the  isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Red  sea,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  who  placed  it  along  the  western  bank 
of  the  Nile.  In  this  opinion  he  is  supported  by 
Strabo  (i.  pp.  86, 174)  and  Ptolemy  (ii.  1.  § 6,  iv.  5. 
§ 47)  ; and  his  description  of  the  Great  Desert  and 
other  features  of  the  interior  prove  that  his  narrative 
generally  rests  upon  the  evidence  of  travellers  in  that 
region.  The  next  step  in  discovery  was  made  by  the 
Macedonian  kings  of  Aegypt.  They  not  only  re- 
quired gold,  precious  stones,  ivory,  and  aromatics, 
for  luxury  and  art,  and  elephants  for  their  wars,  but 
were  also  actuated  by  a zeal  for  the  promotion  of 
science.  Accordingly,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (Diod.  i. 
37;  Plin.  vi.  29)  and  Ptolemy  Euergetes  (b.c.  283 
— 222)  sent  forth  expeditions  to  the  coast  and 
mouth  of  the  Red  sea,  and  into  the  modern  Nubia 
Their  investigations,  however,  tended  more  to  ex- 
tending acquaintance  with  the  country  between  the 
cataracts  of  the  Nile  and  the  straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb  than  to  the  examination  of  Western  Libya. 

About  200  years  before  our  era,  Eratosthenes 
described  Libya,  but  rather  as  a mathematician  than  a 
geographer.  He  defines  it  to  be  an  acute  angled 
triangle,  of  which  the  base  was  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  sides  the  Red  sea,  on  the  east,  and  on  the 
west  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  to  the  Sinus  Adulitanus. 

The  wars  of  Rome  with  Carthage,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  city  in  b.c.  146,  tended  considerably  to 
promote  a clearer  acquaintance  with  Libya  Interior. 
Polybius,  commissioned  by  his  friend  and  commander, 
Scipio  Aemilianus,  visited  Aegypt  and  many  districts 
of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  and  explored  its 
western  shores  also,  as  far  as  the  river  Bambotus, 
perhaps  Cape  Non,  lat.  28°  N.,  where  he  found  the 
crocodile  and  hippopotamus.  Unfortunately,  the 
record  of  his  journey  has  perished,  although  it  was 
extant  in  the  1st  century  A.  D.,  and  is  cited  by 
Pliny  (vi.  1)  and  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (s.  vv 
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’lirndu/,  TaS^aud,  Xa\xe7a,  Bu(a»/TfS;  comp.  Go-sse- 
lin,  Recherches  sur  les  Geographic  Ancienne,  tom.  ii. 
pp.  1 — 30). 

The  events  of  the  Jugurthine  War  (b.  c.  Ill — ■ 
106)  led  the  Romans  further  into  the  interior. 
The  historian  Sallust,  when  praetor  of  Numidia, 
assiduously  collected  information  respecting  the  in- 
digenous races  of  Libya.  He  mentions  the  Gaetuli 
as  the  rude  Aborigines,  who  fed  on  the  flesh  of  wild 
beasts,  and  on  the  roots  of  the  earth.  They  dwelt 
near  the  torrid  zone  (“  hand  procul  ab  ardoribus  ”), 
and  their  huts  (mapalia)  resembled  inverted  boats. 
In  B.  c.  24,  Aelius  Gallus  conducted,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Augustus,  an  expedition  into  Aethiopia  and 
Nubia,  and  extended  the  knowledge  of  the  eastern 
districts.  The  diflBculties  of  the  road  and  the  trea- 
chery of  his  guides,  indeed,  rendered  his  attempt 
unprosperous  ; but  in  the  year  following,  Petronius 
repulsed  an  inroad  of  the  Aethiopians,  and  established 
a line  of  military  posts  south  of  Elephantine  (Strab. 
xvii.  p.  615;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  6).  In  B.c.  19, 
L.  Cornelius  Balbus  attacked  the  Garamantes  with 
success,  and  ascertained  the  names  at  least  of 
many  of  their  towns.  (Flor.  iv.  12  ; Plin.  v.  75.) 
The  information  then  acquired  was  employed  by 
Strabo  in  his  account  of  Libya.  Again,  in  Nero’s 
reign,  an  exploring  party  was  despatched  to  the 
Abyssinian  highlands  with  a view  of  discovering 
the  sources  of  the  Nile.  (Plin.  vi.  32  ; Senec.  Nat. 
Quaest.  vi.  8.) 

But  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  portions 
of  the  Libyan  desert,  less  through  regular  attempts 
to  penetrate  it  on  either  side,  than  from  their  desire 
to  procure  wild  beasts  for  the  amphitheatre.  Under 
the  emperors,  especially,  the  passion  for  exhibiting 
rare  animals  prevailed ; nor  have  we  reason  to  suspect 
that  these  were  found  in  the  cultivated  northern 
provinces,  whence  they  must  have  been  driven  by 
the  colonial  herdsmen  and  farmers,  even  while  Gy- 
rene and  Carthage  were  independent  states.  At  the 
secular  games  exhibited  by  the  emperor  Philip  the 
Arabian  (a.  d.  248),  an  incredible  number  of  Libyan 
wild  beasts  were  slaughtered  in  the  arena,  and  the 
Roman  hunters  who  collected  them  must  have  visited 
the  Sahara  at  least,  and  the  southern  slope  of  Atlas : 
nor,  since  the  hippopotamus  and  the  alligator  are 
mentioned,  is  it  improbable  that  they  even  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Senegal. 

Of  all  the  ancient  geographers,  however,  Claudius 
Ptolemy,  who  flourished  in  the  second  century  a.d., 
displays  the  most  accurate  and  various  acquaintance 
with  Libya  Interior.  Yet,  with  the  works  of  his 
predecessors  before  him,  the  scientific  labours  of  the 
Alexandrians,  and  the  Roman  surveys,  Ptolemy  pos- 
sessed a very  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  form  and 
extent  of  this  continent.  His  tables  show  that  its 
western  coast  had  been  explored  as  far  as  11° 
lat.  N.;  and  he  was  aware  of  the  approximate  posi- 
tion of  the  Fortunate  Islands  (now  the  Canaries), 
since  from  them,  or  some  point  in  them,  he  calcu- 
lates all  his  eastern  distances  or  longitudes.  He 
wa.s  also  better  acquainted  than  any  of  his  precursors 
with  the  eastern  coast,  and  with  the  tracts  whicli 
intervened  between  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Great  Desert.  He  mentions  an  expedition  con- 
ducted by  a Roman  officer  named  Maternus,  who, 
setting  forth  from  Tripoli,  advanced  as  far  south- 
ward as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  Tchad,  and, 
perhaps,  even  of  Timbuctoo.  He  has  also  given, 
with  probable  correctness,  the  position  of  a number 
of  places  in  the  interior,  along  a river  which  he  calls 
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the  Nigir.  Ptolemy  moreover  assigns  to  Africa  a 
greater  extent  S.  of  the  equator:  but  here  his  know- 
ledge becomes  inexact,  since  he  makes  the  land 
I stretch  into  the  Atlantic  instead  of  curving  eastward ; 

! and  he  concluded  that  the  southern  parts  of  Libya 
joined  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  and  consequently 
i was  either  incredulous  or  ignorant  of  the  Periplus 
of  the  Phoenicians  in  the  reign  of  Pharaoh  Necho. 
j Pliny  adds  little  to  our  information  respecting 
Libya  beyond  its  northern  and  eastern  provinces, 
although  he  contributes  to  its  geography  a number 
of  strange  and  irrecognisable  names  of  places.  He 
had  seen  an  abstract  at  least  of  the  journal  of  Poly- 
j bius,  and  he  mentions  an  expedition  in  a.  d.  41  by 
j Suetonius  Paullinus,  which  crossed  the  Atlas  range, 

I and  explored  a portion  of  the  desert  beyond.  But 
i both  Pliny  and  Pomponius  Mela  are  at  once  too 
vague  and  succinct  in  their  accounts  to  have  added 
, much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  interior. 

[ The  persecutions  which  were  mutually  inflicted 
I by  the  Christian  sects  upon  each  other  in  the  3rd 
I and  4th  centuries  A.  d.,  the  expulsion  of  the  Dona- 
tists,  Montanists,  Circumcellions,  &c.,  from  the 
1 ecclesiastical  provinces  of  the  Roman  church,  drove 
i even  beyond  the  Atlas  region  thousands  of  fugitives, 
i and  combined  with  the  conquests  of  the  Arabs  in  the 
7 th  century  in  rendering  the  interior  more  per- 
I meable  and  better  known.  Yet  neither  the  fugitives 
nor  the  conquerors  have  materially  increased  our 
I acquaintance  with  these  regions.  The  era  of  dis- 
; coveiy,  in  any  extensive  sense  of  the  term,  com- 
I mences  with  the  voyages  of  the  Portuguese  at  the 
I close  of  the  15th  and  the  commencement  of  the 
I 16th  centuiy.  But  their  observations  belong  to  the 
! geography  of  modem  Africa. 

We  have  reserved  an  account  of  the  two  most  me- 
morable expeditions  of  the  ancients  for  the  discovery 
I of  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  Libyan  continent, 

] partly  on  account  of  their  superior  importance,  if 
I they  are  authentic,  and  partly  because  the  results 
1 of  them  have  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion. 

Herodotus  (iv.  42)  alleges  as  one  reason  for  his 
I belief  that  Libya,  except  at  the  isthmus  of  Suez^  is 
i surrounded  by  water,  a story  which  he  heard  of  its 
i circumnavigation  by  the  Phoenicians  in  the  reign 
and  by  the  command  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  king  of 
Aegypt.  This  supposed  voyage  was  therefore  made 
I between  b.  c.  610 — 594. 

According  to  Herodotus,  whose  narrative  is  indeed 
I meagre  enough^  Pharaoh  Necho  desired  to  connect 
! the  Mediterranean  with  the  Red  sea  by  a canal  from 
! Bubastis  in  the  Delta  to  the  Arsinoite  bay  near 
j He  abandoned  this  project  at  the  bidding  of 

I the  priests,  and  then  ordered  his  pilots  to  attempt 
' the  passage  from  the  one  sea  to  the  other  by  a dif- 
ferent channel.  For  this  purpose  his  fleet,  manned 
entirely  by  Phoenicians,  set  sail  from  the  Red  sea, 

; coasted  Aegypt  and  Aethiopia,  and  passed  into  the 
! Indian  ocean.  At  the  end  of  three  years  they 
, entered  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  having,  as  they 
affirmed,  circumnavigated  the  continent.  Twice  they 
I landed, — probably  at  the  season  of  the  monsoons, — 

: laid  up  their  ships,  sowed  the  fields,  and  reaped  the 
' harvest,  and  then  proceeded  on  their  course.  They 
i alleged  — and  their  assertion  is  remarkable,  although 
t Herodotus  did  not  believe  it  — that  as  they  were 
' sailing  westward  the  sun  was  on  their  right  hand. 

: The  probability  or  improbability  of  this  voyage 

I has  been  canvassed  by  Mannert  {Geograph,  der 
j Griech.  und  Romer,  vol.  x.  pt.  2,  pp.  491 — 511), 
by  Go.sselin  (^Ceographit  des  Grecs  Analgsee^  tom. 
1 VOL.  II. 
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i.  pp.  108,  &c.),  Rennell  {Geogr.  of  Herod,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  348 — 363.),  and  Heeren  {Ideen,  vol.  i.  p.  364). 
We  do  not  consider  that  its  improbability  is  by  any 
means  fully  established  ; the  voyage,  however,  was 
too  tedious  and  difficult  to  be  repeated  by  the  navi- 
gators of  antiquity,  and  its  results  for  commerce  and 
geographical  knowledge  were  accordingly  unimport- 
ant. The  most  striking  argument  for  the  circum- 
navigation having  been  accomplished  is  the  reported 
phaenomenon  of  the  sun  appearing  on  the  right  hand, 
or  to  the  north  of  the  voyagers  : nor  were  the  Phoe- 
nician galleys  less  competent  to  the  voyage  than  the 
carrels  which  conveyed  Columbus  across  the  Atlantic, 
or  Di  Gama  round  the  Cape.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  must  admit  the  improbability  of  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances narrated.  Herodotus  heard  the  story 
150  years  after  the  supposed  -voyage  had  been 
made  : in  that  time  an  extraordinary  expedition 
beyond  the  Red  sea  may  have  been  magnified  into 
a complete  Periplus.  Again,  for  sowing  and  reaping 
on  an  unknown  coast,  for  laying  up  the  ships,  &c. 
the  time  allowed  — three  years — is  too  short.  Moi  e- 
over,  no  account  is  made  for  opposition  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coast,  or  for  the  violent  winds 
which  prevail  at  the  Cape  itself.  The  notion  which 
Herodotus  entertained,  and  which  long  afterwards 
prevailed,  that  Libya  did  not  extend  so  far  S.  as  the 
equator,  is  not  an  argument  against  the  fact  of  the 
circumnavigation ; for  the  brevity  of  Herodotus’s  state- 
ment, in  a matter  so  important  to  geography,  shows 
that  he  had  taken  little  pains  in  sifting  the  tra- 
dition. 

A second  ancient  voyage  is  better  authenticated. 
This  was  rather  an  expedition  for  the  promotion  of 
trade  than  of  geographical  discovery.  Its  date  is 
uncertain : but  it  was  undertaken  in  the  most  flou- 
rishing period  of  the  Punic  Commonwealth,  — i.  e. 
in  the  inter\'al  between  the  reign  of  Darius  Hy- 
staspes  and  the  First  Punic  War  (b.c.  521 — 264). 
Hanno,  a suffetes  or  king,  as  he  is  vaguely  termed,  of 
Caxtla?ige  {Geogr.Graec.  Minor,  tom.  i.  Bernhardy), 
with  a fleet  of  60  galleys,  having  on  board  30,000 
men,  set  sail  from  that  city  through  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  with  a commission  to  found  trading- 
stations  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  present  empire  of 
Morocco.  How  far  he  sailed  southward  is  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion.  Gosselin  {Geograph.  desAn- 
ciens,  vol.  i.  p.  109,  seq.)  so  shortens  Hanno’s  voyage 
as  to  make  Cape  Non,  in  lat.  28°  N.,  its  extreme 
southern  terminus,  while  Rennell  extends  it  to  Sierra 
Leone,  within  8°  of  the  equator  {Geog.  of  Herod. 
vol.  ii.  p.  348).  The  mention  of  a river,  where  he 
saw  the  crocodile  and  the  river-horse,  renders  it 
probable  that  Hanno  passed  the  Senegal  at  least.  Of 
the  fact  of  the  voyage  there  is  no  doubt.  The  record 
of  it  was  preserved  in  an  inscription  in  the  temple  of 
Kronos  at  Carthage.  There  it  was  copied  and  trans- 
lated into  his  own  language  by  some  Greek  traveller 
or  merchant.  (Bochart,  Geog.  Sacr.  i.  33  ; Cam- 
pomanes,  Antiq^.  Maritim.  de  Carthago,  vol.  ii. ; 
Dodwell,  Dissertat.  I.  in  Geogr.  Graec.  Min.,  ed. 
Hudson  ; Bougainville,  Descouvertes  d'Hanno  M6m. 
'de  VAcad.  des  Inscript,  tom.  xxvi.  xxviii.;  Heeren, 
Ideen,  vol.  i.  p.  654.) 

A third  and  much  later  Periplus  is  that  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  Arrian.  It  is  probably  a 
work  of  the  first  century  a.  d.  It  is  the  record  or 
log-book  of  a trading-voyage  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Libya,  and  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a register  of  the' 
articles  of  export  and  import  in  the  markets  of  the 
Red  sea,  of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  coast,  of  the 
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western  shores  of  India,  and  the  eastern  shores  of 
Africa.  The  extreme  south  point  of  the  voyage  is 
the  headland  of  Khapta,  probably  the  modern  Quiloa, 
in  lat.  10°  N.  (See  Vincent’s  Voyage  of  Near chm, 
vol.  ii.  p.  74,  seq.)  With  their  imperfect  ac- 
quaintance with  Libya  Interior,  and  their  miscon- 
ception of  its  extent,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
more  ancient  geographers  should  have  long  hesitated 
to  which  portion  of  the  old  continent  Libya  should 
be  assigned.  It  was  sometimes  regarded  as  an  in- 
dependent division  of  the  earth,  and  sometimes  as 
part  of  Asia,  and  even  of  Europe.  (Agathemer. 
ii.  ; Herod,  iv.  42  ; Varr.  L.  L.  iv.  5 ; Sail.  Bell. 
Jugurth.  17;  Lucan,  Pharsal.  ix.  411;  Malte- 
brun,  Geog.  i.  27.)  As  the  topography  of  the 
interior  is  very  uncertain,  we  shall  examine  rather 
the  general  physical  phenomena  of  this  region,  than 
attempt  to  assign  a local  habitation  to  tribes  who 
roamed  over  the  waste,  or  to  towns  of  which  the 
names  are  doubtful  and  disguised,  even  when 
genuine,  by  the  Greek  or  Roman  orthography  of 
their  Libyan  titles. 

1.  Great  Desert.  — Herodotus  (ii.  32,  iv. 
181)  divides  Libya  N.  of  the  equator  into  three  re- 
gions:— (1)  The  inhabited,  which  is  described  under 
the  several  heads  of  Africa,  Atlas,  Carthage, 
Gyrene,  &c.  ; (2)  the  wild  beast  territo'i'y  [Atlas]  ; 
and  (3)  the  Desert.  These  divisions  correspond  nearly 
to  the  modern  districts  of  Barbary,  Biledulgerid, 
and  Sahara.  The  latter  region  (Jxppvr)  xf/dfijurjs, 
Herod,  iv.  181)  extends  from  the  Atlantic  to  Aegypt, 
and  is  continued  under  the  same  degrees  of  latitude 
through  Arabia,  Asia,  the  southern  provinces  of 
Persia,  to  Moultan  in  Northern  India.  Contrasted 
with  the  vale  of  Biledulgerid,  the  rich  arable  districts 
of  Africa  Propria,  and  especially  with  the  well- 
watered  Aegypt,  the  Sahara  is  one  of  the  most 
dreary  and  inhospitable  portions  of  the  world.  To 
its  real  barrenness  and  solitude  the  ancients  ascribed 
also  many  fabulous  terrors,  which  the  researches  of 
modern  travellers  have  dispersed.  It  was  believed 
to  swarm  with  serpents,  which,  by  their  number  and 
their  venom,  were  able  to  impede  armies  in  their 
march  (Lucan,  Pharsal.  ix.  765)  ; its  tribes 
shrieked  like  bats,  instead  of  uttering  articulate 
sounds  (Herod,  iv.  183) ; its  pestilential  winds 
struck  with  instant  death  men  and  animals,  who 
traversed  them  (Arrian,  Exp.  A lex.  iii.  3) ; and  its 
eddies  of  sand  buried  the  slain.  These  descriptions 
are,  however,  much  exaggerated.  The  Khamsin 
or  fifty-days’  gale,  as  the  Copts  term  it,  the  Simoum 
(semen,  poison)  of  the  Arabs,  blows  at  the  summer 
solstice  from  S.  and  SE.  over  a surface  scorched  by 
an  almost  vertical  sun,  and  thus  accumulates  heat, 
which  dries  up  all  moisture,  relaxes  the  muscular 
powers,  and  renders  respiration  difficult.  But  though 
it  enfeebles,  it  does  not  necessarily  kill.  The  real 
peril  of  the  route,  which  from  very  remote  ages  has 
been  trodden  by  the  caravans,  lies  in  the  scanty 
supply  of  water,  and  in  the  obliteration  of  the  track 
by  the  whirlwinds  of  sand.  (Bruce,  Travels,  vol.  vi. 
p.  458  ; Burckhardt,  Nubia,  vol.  i.  p.  207.)  The 
difficulty  of  passing  the  Libyan  Desert  was,  in  fact, 
diminished  by  the  islands  or  oases,  which  served 
as  stepping-stones  across  it.  Of  these  oases  a more 
particular  description  is  given  elsewhere  [Oasis], 
but  they  are  too  important  a feature  of  this  region 
to  be  quite  omitted  from  an  account  of  it.  He- 
rodotus (iv.  181)  mentions  a chain  of  these  patches 
of  verdure  extending  from  E.  to  W.  through  Libya, 
bonictimos  they  are  little  more  than  halting- 
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places  for  the  caravans, — a spring  of  wafer,  sur- 
rounded  by  date -trees  and  a few  acres  of  herbage : 
others,  like  the  oasis  of  El-Khargeh,  are  spacious 
and  populous  tracts,  over  which  nomad  hordes 
wander  with  their  cattle,  and  a few  form  entire 
provinces  and  kingdoms,  such  as  Augila  and  Fezzan 
(Regio  Phazania  of  Ptolemy).  One  geological  fea- 
ture is  common  to  them  all.  They  are  not  elevations 
of  the  plain,  but  depressions  of  its  limestone  basis. 
Into  these  hollows,  which  are  composed  of  limestone 
and  clay,  the  subsoil  water  percolates,  the  periodical 
rains  are  received,  and  a rich  and  varied  vegetation 
springs  from  the  strong  and  moist  earth  of  the  oasis. 
But  even  the  arid  waste  itself  is  not  a uniform  level. 
It  has  considerable  inequalities,  and  even  hills  of 
gravel.  Probably  amid  the  changes  which  our  globe 
has  undergone,  at  some  period  anterior  to  the  history, 
if  not  the  existence  of  man,  the  Sahara,  whose  level 
even  now  is  not  much  above  that  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, was  the  bed  of  an  ocean  running  athwart 
the  continent.  Its  irregular  breadth  and  outline 
favour  this  supposition.  It  is  widest  in  the  western 
half  of  N.  Africa,  between  the  present  kingdom  of 
Morocco  and  the  negro  country,  and  narrowest  be- 
tween the  present  states  of  Tripoli  and  Khassina, 
where  it  is  broken  up  by  watery  districts.  As  it  ap- 
proaches Aegypt  it  becomes  again  broader.  Libya 
is,  indeed,  a land  of  terraces,  ascending  gradually 
from  the  three  seas  which  bound  it  to  central  plateaus, 
such  as  the  Abyssinian  highlands,  the  Lunae  Montes, 
and  the  Atlas  chain. 

Before  the  importation  of  the  camel  from  Arabia 
— and  this  animal  never  appears  in  monuments  of 
the  Pharaonic  times — the  impediments  to  large  com- 
panies crossing  the  Sahara  must  have  been  almost 
insurmountable.  The  camel  was  introduced  by  the 
Persians  : Darius  succeeded  in  establishing  his  gar- 
risons in  the  oases  ; and  in  the  time  of  Herodotus 
they  were  the  stages  of  a traffic  which  penetrated 
Libya  neaidy  from  east  to  west.  The  Desert,  how- 
ever, was  not  only  a road  for  commerce,  but  itself 
also  productive.  It  exported  dates,  alum,  and 
mineral  salts,  which,  especially  in  the  district  be- 
tween El-Siwah,  the  ancient  Ammonium,  and  the 
Natron  lakes,  cover  the  soil  with  an  incrustation 
through  which  the  foot  of  the  camel  breaks  as 
through  a thin  coat  of  ice.  The  salt  was  a market- 
able article  with  the  inhabitants  of  Nigritia,  S.  of  the 
Sahara.  The  components  of  the  salt  are  muriate, 
carbonate,  and  sulphate  of  soda ; and  these,  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  have  been  extensively 
employed  in  the  operations  of  bleaching  and  glass- 
making, Libya  shows  few,  if  any,  traces  of  volcanic 
action  ; and  earthquakes,  except  in  Aegypt,  appear 
to  have  been  unknown.  Yet,  that  the  continent  hits 
undergone  changes  unrecorded  in  history,  is  manifest 
from  the  agatised  wood  found  on  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  desert  in  the  latitude  of  Cairo.  The 
Bahr-be-la-Ma,  or  river  without  water,  is  another 
proof  of  a change  in  the  elevation  of  N.  Africii. 
The  streams,  which  once  filled  its  dry  hollows,  have 
been  violently  expelled  by  subterranean  action,  and 
the  silex,  agate,  and  jasper  in  its  neighbourhood 
indicate  the  agency  of  fire.  (Newbold,  Geolog.  of 
Aegypt,  Proceed,  of  Geolog.  Society,  1842.) 

It  is  still  an  unsettled  question  whether  the 
ancient  geographers  were  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
tries S.  of  the  Great  Desert ; i.  e.  with  the  upj)cr 
part  of  the  river  Quorra,  commonly  called  the  Niger. 
Herodotus  (ii.  32)  relates,  on  the  authority  of  some 
Cyrenians,  that  certain  young  men  of  the  tribe  of 
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NasamSnes,  who  inhabited  the  Syrtis  and  the  district 
east  of  it  (the  piesent  gulf  of  Sidra),  crossed  the 
Desert  in  a westerly  direction,  and  came  to  a great 
river  which  ran  towards  the  rising  sun,  and  had 
crocodiles  in  it,  and  black  men  inhabiting  its  banks. 
Notwithstanding  some  marvellous  circumstances,  the 
narrative  is  probably  true  in  substance ; and.  com- 
bined with  the  known  activity  of  the  Carthaginian 
trade  in  slaves,  gold-dust,  ivory,  elephants,  &c.,  ren- 
ders it  likely  that  the  interior  was  known  to  the 
ancients  as  well  as  the  western  coast,  within  11° 
of  tlie  equator.  But  such  knowledge  as  was  acquired 
by  travellers  was  rarely  employed  by  the  Greek 
geographers,  who  were  more  intent  on  accumulating 
I names  of  places,  than  on  recording  the  physical 
: features,  through  which  alone  names  become  in- 
structive. 

The  mountain  and  river  system  of  Libya  Interior 
has  been  partly  described  in  the  article  Atlas  ; and 
the  principal  features  of  its  indigenous  population 
i under  the  heads  Gaetuli  and  Gakamantes.  It 
I will  suflBce,  then,  to  point  out  here  the  effect  which 
i the  general  conformation  of  the  mountains  has  upon 
the  climate  and  the  rivers.  The  absence  of  snow 
i on  the  Atlas  range  denies  to  this  continent,  in  its 
i northern  portion  at  least,  the  privilege  of  partial 
I refrigeration,  although  in  the  loftier  regions  of  the 
Aethiopian  highlands  the  heat  is  mitigated  by  the 
I ice  upon  their  summits.  Hence  arises  the  superior 
volume  of  the  Aethiopian  rivers,  the  tributaries  of 
I the  Nile,  and  the  milder  temperature  of  the  plains 
surrounding  the  lake  of  Dembia,  which,  although 
I within  the  tropics,  enjoy  a perpetual  spring.  Again, 

I the  northern  range  of  Atlas  runs  so  close  to  the 
I Mediterranean  that  the  watershed  is  brief  and 
! abrupt,  and  the  rivers  are  properly  mountain  streams, 
which,  after  a short  course,  discharge  themselves 
: into  the  sea.  The  western  slope  of  the  Libyci 
i Montes  also  presents  a succession  of  terraces,  which 
j do  not  propel  the  rivers  with  force  enough  upon  the 
I lowlands  to  produce  a continuous  course  ; so  that 
either  they  lose  themselves  in  swamps,  or  are  ab- 
sorbed by  the  sands.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  they 
concentrate  themselves  in  vast  inland  lakes, 
which  in  their  turn  drain  off  their  superfluous  waters 
in  thread-like  rivulets.  On  the  southern  inclination 
of  Atlas,  there  is  a similar  impediment  to  the  for- 
mation of  large  rivers,  and  not  until  within  a few 
I degrees  of  the  equator,  and  in  districts  beyond  the 
I bounds  of  ancient  Libya,  do  we  meet  with  majestic 
I streams,  like  the  Senegal,  the  Quorra,  &c.,  rivalling 
' the  Nile.  On  this  side,  indeed,  the  irrigated  por- 
I tions  of  the  lowlands  are  rich  pasture-lands,  and 
I the  Great  Desert  is  bordered  and  encroached  upon 
! by  luxurious  patches  both  of  forest  and  arable  land. 

I The  more  remarkable  mountains  not  included  in  the 

! Atlas  range  are  the  following : —On  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  the  Desert,  Mons  Ater  or  Niger  (Plin.  v.  5.  s. 
5,  n.  30.  s.  35),  the  modern  Uarusch  or  Black  Moun- 
! tain,  which,  miming  from  east  to  west,  separated  the 
' Oasis  Phazaiiia  (^Fezzan)  from  Africa  Romana. 

I Westward  of  this  was  the  Usargala  (OvadpyaXa 
' opos,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 7,  &c.),  the  present  Adameh- 
I kozuel-wegiad,  which  ran  far  into  the  territory  of 
' the  Garamantes,  and  contained  the  sources  of  the 
1 river  Bagrada.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a con- 
tinuation of  the  Atlas  Major,  S.  of  Numidia  and 
' Mauretania.  Next,  running  in  a N.  direction  to  the 
verge  of  Numidia,  and  a branch  of  the  Usargala, 
w}us  Mons  Girgiri  (rb  Tipyipi  opos),  Tibesti,  in  which 
' the  river  Cinyphus  arose.  Along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
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I and  parallel  with  the  Greater  Atlas,  were  the  follow- 
ing mountains  and  headlands:  — Mount  Sagapola 
(^aydiroXa,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 8,  &c.),  from  which  the 
river  Subus  sprang,  to  SW.  of  which  was  Mount 
Mandrus  (rh  MdvSpov  opos),  a long  chain  of  hills, 
reaching  to  the  parallel  of  the  Fortunate  Islands, 
and  containing  the  fountains  of  all  the  rivers  that 
discharge  themselves  into  the  Atlantic,  from  the 
Salathus  to  the  Massa,  or  from  Cape  Non  to  Cape 
Bojador.  Mt.  Caphas  (Kd<pas),  8 degrees  to  S., 
from  which  the  Daradas  flowed,  stretched  in  a SE. 
direction  far  into  the  Desert  : Mount  Ryssadius 

(rb  ’PvaadSiov  opos)  tenninated  i na  headland  of  the 
same  name,  probably  Cape  Blanco,  and  in  it  rose 
the  river  Stachir.  Of  all  these  mountains,  however, 
the  most  remarkable  as  regards  the  Libyan  rock 
system,  because  it  exhibited  unquestionable  tokens 
of  volcanic  action,  was  that  denominated  the  Chariot 
of  the  Gods  (©eoJi'  ''OxTjp.a),  probably  the  present 
Kong,  or  Sierra  Leone.  This  was  the  extreme  point 
of  ancient  navigation  on  the  Atlantic : for  the  Phoe- 
nician Peri  plus,  if  it  indeed  was  actually  performed, 
formed  the  single  exception  to  the  otherwise  uni- 
versal ignorance  of  the  coast  beyond.  As  far  as 
modern  discoveries  have  made  known  the  interior, 
Libya,  from  the  ocean  to  the  borders  of  Aegypt,  is 
crossed  by  a succession  of  highlands,  arising  at  cer- 
tain points  to  a considerable  elevation,  and  sending 
forth  terraces  and  spurs  towards  the  south.  It  is 
possible  that  these  may  form  a continuous  chain, 
but  our  acquaintance  with  its  bearings  is  very  im- 
perfect. The  ancient  geographers  distinguished 
some  portions  of  these  highlands  by  the  names  of 
Mount  Bardetus  (BdpSrjTov  opos),  west  of  the 
Lunae  Montes;  and  in  the  same  line,  but  at  a con- 
siderable interval,  M.  Mesche  (Mctrx^);  Ziplia 
(Zi<pd),  north  of  Mesche;  and,  approaching  the 
Atlantic,  Mount  Ion  ("loi'  opos),  and  Dauchis 
(Aavxts)-  In  a line  with  the  Chariot  of  the  Gods, 
and  northward  of  the  line  of  Bardetus,  w'ere  the 
elevations  Arualtes  (6  ’ApovdKrrjs)  and  Arangas  (6 
’Apdyyas),  the  latter  of  which  ran  down  to  the 
equatorial  line.  These,  with  Mount  Thala  (rb 
©oAa  5pos),  and,  further  eastward,  the  serrated 
range  entitled  the  Garamantic  Pharanx  or  Combe 
(ji  rapagaPTiK^  <pdpay(),  may  be  regarded  as  offsets 
of  the  Aethiopian  highlands.  That  these  mountains 
contain  considerable  mineral  wealth  is  rendered  pro- 
bable by  their  feeding  the  sources  of  rivers  in  the 
gold  region,  and  from  the  copper  pyrites  discovered 
on  their  flanks.  That  they  were  the  cradles  of 
innumerable  streams  is  also  certain  from  the  rich 
pasture  and  woodland  which  mark  the  confines  of 
the  equatorial  region  of  Libya  Interior. 

The  voyage  of  Hanno  was  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  planting  upon  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic 
ti-ading  stations,  and  to  secure  with  the  regions 
that  produced  gold,  aromatics,  and  elephants,  a 
readier  communication  with  Carthage  than  could 
be  maintained  across  the  Sahara.  That  this  trad»» 
was  materially  impaired  when  the  Romans  became 
masters  of  Africa,  is  probable,  because  the  con- 
quering people  had  little  genius  for  commerce,  and 
because  they  derived  the  same  articles  of  trade 
through  the  more  circuitous  route  of  Egypt  and 
Aethiopia.  Yet  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the 
Carthaginians  was  not  altogether  lost,  and  the 
geographers  of  the  empire  have  left  us  some  im- 
portant information  respecting  the  western  coast  of 
Libya  as  far  as  11°  N.  lat.  According  to  Ptolemy, 
the  principal  promontories  were,  beginning  from  tlie 
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N. : — Gannaria(rai'//apia  &Kpd),  probably  Cape  Non", 
Soloentia  (^oXoevTia)^  Cape  Bojador  ; Arsinarium 
CApaivdpiop),  Cape  Corveiro,  the  westernmost  point 
of  the  continent,  lying  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Daradus  and  the  Stachir  ; the  headland  of  Eyssa- 
dium,  Cape  Blanco,  a continuation  of  the  moun- 
tain ridge  of  that  name,  and  a few  miles  southward 
of  Arsinarium;  the  promontories  of  Catharon  (jh 
KaOaphp  &Kpou'),  Cape  Darca,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Nia,  and  of  the  Hesperides,  celebrated  in  fable 
('Eairepou  Kfpas,  Ptol.;  Hesperion  Geras,  Plin.  v.  1. 
8.  1),  the  Cape  Verde  of  the  Portuguese  : lastly, 
the  term  of  Hanno’s  voyage,  the  basaltic  rock  en- 
titled the  headland  of  Notium  (Notou  Kipas),  Cape 
Roxo,  or  Red  Cape,  from  the  colour  of  its  surface. 
Between  the  two  last-mentioned  projections  lay  the 
Hesperian  bay  ('EcTreotos  /cdATroi),  which,  owing  to 
their  misconception  of  the  extent  of  this  continent, 
the  ancients  regarded  as  the  southern  boundary  of 
Libya,  the  point  from  which  it  crossed  towards  Asia, 
or  where  the  great  Southern  Ocean  commenced. 

While  enumerating  the  mountains  which  con- 
cealed their  springs,  we  have  nearly  exhausted  the 
catalogue  of  the  Libyan  rivers  which  flow  into  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  a consequence  of  the  terraced  con- 
formation of  the  interior,  that  the  streams  would,  for 
the  most  part,  take  an  easterly  or  a westerly  direc- 
tion. Those  which  ran  east  wei'e  the  tributaries  of 
the  lakes,  morasses,  and  rivers  of  Aethiopia,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  such  as  lied  the  Astapus  and  the 
Astaboras,  have  been  scarcely  explored.  On  the 
western  side  the  most  important  were  (Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 8) 
the  Subus  (SoCSos),  the  modern  Sus,  and  combining, 
if  not  the  same,  with  the  Chretes  (XperTjs)  and  the 
Xion  (s.iobv')  (Scylax,  p.  53),  had  its  source  in  Mt. 
Sagapola,  and  entered  the  Atlantic  below  the  fur- 
thest western  projection  of  the  Greater  Atlas.  Mt. 
Mandrus  gave  birth  to  the  Salathus,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  stood  a town  of  the  same  name;  to  the 
Chusarius  (XovadpLos),  ap])arently  the  Cosenus  of 
Polybius  (op.  Plin.  v.  1.  s.  1);  to  the  Ophiodes 
(’O^twSTjs)  and  Novius  (Nouibs),  between  the  head- 
lands of  Gannarium  and  Soloeis;  and,  lastly,  the 
Massa  orMasasat.  (Polyb.  1.  c.)  In  Mount  Caphas 
arises  a more  considerable  stream  than  any  of  the 
above-meniioned,  the  modern  Rio  de  Ouro,  the 
ancient  Daradus  (AdpaSos,  Rapdr")^  which  contained 
crocodiles,  and  discharged  itself  into  the  Sinus 
Magnus.  The  appearance  of  the  crocodile  in  this 
river,  and  the  daik  population  which  inhabited  its 
banks  in  common  W'itlr  those  of  the  Niger,  led  many 
of  the  ancient  geographers  to  imagine  that  the  Nile, 
wherein  similar  phenomena  were  observed,  took  a 
westerly  course  S.  of  Meroe,  and,  crossing  the  con- 
tinent, emptied  itself  a second  time  into  the  sea  in 
the  extreme  west.  The  Aethiopes  Hesperii  were 
among  the  consequences  of  this  fiction,  and  were 
believed  to  be  of  the  same  race  with  the  Aethiopians 
of  the  Nile.  Next  in  order  southward  was  the 
Stachir  (Srdxe'p),  which  rose  in  Mt.  Ryssadins, 
and,  after  forming  the  Lake  Clonia,  proceeded  in  a 
SE.  direction  to  the  bay  of  the  Hesperides.  The 
Stachir  is  probably  represented  by  the  present  St. 
Antonio  river,  or  Rio  de  Guaon,  and  seems  to 
answer  to  the  Salsus  of  Polybius  {ap.  Plin.  1.  c.). 
The  same  bay  receives  the  waters  of  the  Nia,  the 
Bambotus  of  Polybius,  and  the  modern  Senegal. 
The  river-horse,  as  well  as  the  crocodile,  inhabit 
its  streams,  and  the  hides  of  the  former  were  ex- 
ported by  the  neighbouring  tribe  of  Daratae  to  Car- 
thage The  il.t:  itboius,  the  present  GamUki,  de 
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scends  into  the  Atlantic  from  the  Theon  Ochema,  a 
little  N.  of  the  Hippodrome  of  the  Aethiopians 
(^lTrTr6Zpop.os  Aidioir'ias'),  or  Cape  Roxo,  with  which 
terminates  the  geographer  Ptolemy’s  Itineraiy  of 
the  Libyan  coast.  He  mentions,  indeed,  a few  rivers 
in  the  interior  which  have  no  outlet  to  the  sea, 
but  form  vast  inland  lakes.  The.se  are,  probabiy, 
either  tributaries  of  the  Niger,  or  the  upper  portion 
of  the  arms  of  the  Niger  itself ; but  the  couise  of  the 
streams  that  flow  southward  to  Nigritia  and  the 
Bight  of  Benin  belongs  rather  to  modern  than  to 
ancient  geography.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  how- 
ever, that  rumours  at  least  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
Niger  must  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  old  geo- 
graphers (Agatliem.  ii.  10;  Plin.  v.  1.  s.  1),  since 
they  ascribe  to  the  Ger  orGir  {Tab  Peuting.  Girin) 
a course  of  more  than  300  miles,  with  a further 
curvature  to  the  N.  of  100,  where  it  ends  in  the 
lake  Chelonides.  The  direct  mainstream  was  re- 
presented as  diving  underground,  reappearing  on  tlie 
surface,  and  finally  discharging  itself  into  a lake 
called  Nuba. 

Libya,  indeed,  “ is  a region  of  extensive  lakes  ; of 
which  there  appear  to  be  a great  number  on  the 
lowlands  of  its  east  coast,  in  which  many  of  the 
rivers  from  the  edge  of  the  table-land  terminate.” 
(Somerville,  Physical  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  9.)  In  Libya 
N.  of  the  equator  the  following  were  known  to  the 
ancients:  — The  Tritonis  (Aeschyl.  Eumen.  289; 
Pindar,  PytJi.  iv.  36  ; Scylax,  p.49  : Herod,  iv.  1 78) ; 
the  lake  of  the  Hesperides  (Strab.  xviii.  p.  836) ; 
the  Libya  Palus,  which  w'as  connected  with  the 
Niger  by  one  of  its  tributaries  ; the  Clonia,  near  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  Mount  Kyssadium  : the  Nigritis, 
into  which  the  upper  portion  of  the  Nigir  flowed, 
probably  the  present  Bibbeh  of  the  Arabs,  or  the 
Black- Wafer,  SW.  of  Timbuctoo : the  Nuba,  in 
which  the  river  Ger  terminates,  and  which  answers 
to  Lake  Tchad,  or  Nou  in  Bornou,  and  whose  di- 
mensions almost  entitle  it  to  the  denomination  of  a 
fresh-water  sea ; and  lastly,  the  cluster  of  lakes 
named  Chelonides,  perhaps  the  modern  Fittre, 
into  which  an  arm  of  the  Ger  flows,  and  which  are 
surrounded  with  jungle  and  pastures  celebrated  for 
their  herds  of  elephants.  Salt-w'ater  lakes  abound 
on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Sahara,  and  the 
salt  obtained  from  them  has  been  in  every  age  an 
article  of  barter  with  the  south,  where  that  necessary 
of  life  is  wholly  wanting.  It  is  obtained  either  from 
these  lakes,  which,  dried  up  by  the  summer  heat, 
leave  behind  a vast  quantity  of  salt,  covering  ex- 
tensive patches  of  the  earth,  or  from  large  beds,  or 
layers,  which  frequently  extend  for  many  miles,  and 
rise  into  hills.  The  inhabitants  of  Nigritia  purchase 
salt  with  gold-dust.  A scarcity  of  salt  in  Kashna 
and  Timbuctoo  is  equivalent  to  a famine  in  otiier 
lands.  At  such  times  the  price  of  salt  becomes  so 
extravagant,  that  Leo  Africanus  (p.  250)  saw  an 
ass’s  load  sold  at  Timbuctoo  for  eighty  ducats.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  lakes  is  also  celebrated  for  the 
number  and  luxuriance  of  its  date  trees.  To  the 
borderers  of  the  Desert  the  date  tree  is  what  the 
bread-fruit  tree  is  to  the  South  Sea  islanders.  Its 
fruit  is  food  for  both  men  and  cattle : it  was  capable 
of  being  preserved  for  a long  time,  and  conveyed  to 
great  distances  ; while,  from  the  sap  or  fruit  of  the 
ti  ee  (Rennell,  Exped.  of  Cyrus,  p.  120)  was  extracted 
a liquor  equally  intoxicating  with  wine. 

Population.  — Herodotus  (iv.  168 — 199)  distin- 
guislics  four  main  elements  in  the  population  ol 
Libya.  — (1)  the  Libyans,  (2)  the  Aethiopians 
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(3)  the  Phoenicians,  and  (4)  the  Greeks.  He  enu- 
merates, moreover,  a considerable  number  of  indi- 
genous tribes,  and  his  catalogue  of  them  is  greatly 
increased  by  subsequent  writers,  e.g.  Scylax,  Hanno, 
Polybius,  and  Ptolemy.  When,  however,  we  would 
assign  to  these  a generic  connection,  or  a local  habi- 
tation, the  insurmountable  difficulty  meets  us  which 
ever  attends  the  description  of  nomad  races ; igno- 
rance of  their  language,  of  their  relations  wdth  one 
another,  and  their  customary  or  proper  districts. 
The  Greek  geographers,  in  their  efforts  to  render 
the  names  of  barbarians  euphonic,  impenetrably  dis- 
guise them  for  the  most  part.  Again,  their  infor- 
mation of  the  interior  was  principally  derived  from 
the  merchants,  or  guides  of  the  caravans  ; and  these 
persons  had  a direct  interest,  even  if  their  knowledge 
were  exact  or  various,  in  concealing  it.  Moreover, 
the  traveller,  even  if  unbiassed,  was  liable  to  error 
in  his  impression  of  these  regions.  The  population, 
j beyond  the  settled  and  cultivated  districts,  was  ex- 
! tremely  fluctuating.  In  the  rainy  season  they  inha- 
bited the  plains,  in  the  hot  months  the  highlands, 
accordingly  as  their  cattle  required  change  of  climate 
I and  pasture.  The  same  tribe  might,  therefore,  be 
I reckoned  twice,  and  exhibited  under  the  opposite 
I characteristics  of  a highland  or  a lowland  people. 

I Savage  races  also  are  often  designated,  when  de- 
1 scribed  by  travellers,  by  names  accidentally  caught 
up  or  arbitrarily  imposed,  and  not  by  their  genuine 
and  native  appellations.  Thus  Herodotus,  in  com- 
! mon  with  the  other  geographers  of  antiquity,  gives 
; an  undue  extension  to  the  name  Aethiopes,  derived 
I from  the  mere  accident  of  a black  or  dark  com- 
plexion, and  had  he  been  acquainted  with  the  Caffirs 
I and  the  Hottentots,  he  would,  doubtless,  from  their 
colour,  have  placed  them  in  the  same  category. 

■ The  diet  of  the  Ichthyophagi  was  not  restricted  to 
j fish,  since  they  were  also  breeders  of  cattle ; but 
I they  acquired  that  appellation  from  their  principal 
I food  at  one  season  of  the  year.  The  Troglodytes, 
i during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  dwelt  among 
the  low  meadows  and  morasses  of  Merbe  and  Ae- 
! thiopia ; but  their  name  was  given  them  because, 

; during  the  rainy  period,  they  retired  to  habitations 
j scooped  in  the  rocks.  With  regard  to  the  native 
races  of  Libya,  the  only  secure  presumption  is,  that 
they  formed  one  of  those  sporadic  offsets  of  the  human 
family  which  remain  in,  or  acquire  a lower  degree  of 
civilisation,  because  they  have  wandered  beyond  the 
verge  of  the  great  empires  and  communities  in 
which  civilisation  is  matured.  The  Libyan  con- 
! tinent  has,  indeed,  been  in  all  ages  the  principal 
resort  of  these  sporadic  tribes.  The  deserts,  which 
intervene  between  the  cultivated  and  uncultivated 
portions  of  it,  removed  much  of  its  population  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  cities  ; they  were  liable  to  no 
: admixtures  from  other  countries  ; they  were  never 
j thoroughly  subdued  ar  intermingled  with  superior 
I races  : and  though,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Perioeci 
! of  the  Greek  states,  the  Liby-Phoenicians  in  the 
j dominions  of  Carthage,  and  the  subordinate  castes 
, of  Aegypt,  they  were  not  incapable  of  a high 
material  cultivation  ; yet,  when  left  to  themselves, 
they  continued  to  exist  under  the  simplest  forms  of 
social  life.  Combining  the  glimpses  we  obtain  from 
the  ancients  with  the  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  modems,  we  are  warranted  in  ascribing  to  them, 

; generally,  a monarchical  form  of  government,  with 
jsome  control  from  the  priests  and  assembly  of 
I chief  men,  warlike  and  migratory  habits,  debased 
I condition  of  the  female  sex,  and  the  vice  of  Africa, 
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in  all  ages,  constant  warfare,  waged  with  the  sole 
purpose  of  supplying  the  slave-markets  of  the 
North  and  East. 

The  Fauna  of  Libya  must  not  be  unnoticed.  In 
the  northern  deserts  tawny  and  grey  tints  are  the 
prevailing  colours,  not  merely  in  birds  and  beasts, 
but  also  in  reptiles  and  insects.  In  consequence  of 
the  extension  of  this  barren  region  from  North 
Africa  through  Arabia  to  Persia  and  India,  many 
similar  species  of  animals  are  common  to  both 
continents, — as  the  ass,  antelopes,  leopards,  pan- 
thers, and  hyaenas.  The  cat  tribe  prevails  in 
great  beauty  and  variety : the  lion  of  Mount  Atlas  is 
said  to  be  the  strongest  and  most  formidable  of  his 
species.  The  African  elephant  is  difterent  from  the 
Asiatic,  and  has  always  been  preferred  to  it  for 
military  purposes.  The  hippopotamus,  which  was 
known  to  the  ancients  as  the  inhabitant  of  the 
Senegal  and  the  Upper  Nile,  appears  to  be  a different 
species  from  that  which  is  found  in  the  inter-tropical 
and  southern  parts  of  the  continent.  The  magot  or 
Barbaiy  ape  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is 
mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  writers  as  imported  for 
the  menageries  of  Constantinople.  The  giraffe  or 
camelopard  is  found  as  far  north  as  the  Great 
Desert.  It  appears  on  the  monuments  of  Aegyj)t, 
and  was  exhibited  in  the  imperial  triumphs  at 
Rome.  The  Atlas  region  contains  two  kinds  of 
fallow-deer,  one  of  which  is  the  common  fallow-deer 
of  Europe.  The  ox  of  Nvbia,  Abyssinia,  and  Bornou 
is  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  size  of  its  horns, 
which  are  sometimes  two  feet  in  circumference  at 
the  root.  Of  the  Libyan  animals  generally  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  while  the  species  which  require 
rich  vegetation  and  much  water  are  found  in  the 
Atlas  valleys  and  the  plains  below  them,  the  Desert 
abounds  in  such  kinds  as  are  content  with  scantier 
herbage, — such  as  the  deer,  the  wild  ass,  and  the 
antelope.  These  being  fleet  of  foot,  easily  remove 
from  the  scorched  to  the  green  pasture,  and  find  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water  in  the  ooze  of  the  river  beds. 

As  regards  its  Flora,  the  northern  coast  of  Libya, 
and  the  range  of  the  Atlas  generally,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a zone  of  transition,  where  the  plants  of 
southern  Europe  are  mingled  with  those  peculiar 
to  Africa.  The  Greek  and  Phoenician  colonists 
built  their  naval  armaments  of  the  pine  and  oak  of 
Mount  Atlas,  the  Aleppo  pine  and  the  sandarach  or 
Thuia  articulata,  being  celebrated  for  their  close 
grain  and  durability.  The  vegetation  of  the  interior 
has  been  already  in  part  mentioned.  The  large 
forests  of  date-palms,  along  the  southern  base  of  the 
Atlas,  are  its  principal  woodland.  The  date  tree  is 
indigenous,  blit  improved  by  cultivation.  Of  the 
Desert  itself  stunted  shrubs  are  the  only  produce 
besides  the  coarse  prickly  grass  (^pennisetum  dicho- 
towMm),w'hich  covers  large  tracts,  and  supplies  fodder 
to  the  camels. 

For  the  authorities  upon  which  this  account  of 
Libya  rests,  see,  besides  the  ancient  writers  already 
cited,  the  travels  of  Shaw,  Hornemann,  Burckhardt; 
Ritter's  Erdhimde,  Africa;  Heeren,  Ideen,\o\.  i.; 
Mannert’s  Geographic,  Libya ; and  Maltebrun, 
Afriqm.  [W.  B.  D.] 

LIBYA  PALUS.  [Libya,  p.  180,  b. ; Triton.  1 

LIBYARCHAE.  [Marmarica.] 

LIBYCI  MONTES.  [Aegyptus,  p. 37;  Oasis.] 

LI'BYCUM  MARE  (rb  AiSvKhv  ireXayos,  n6v- 
ros  AiSvrjs),  was  the  name  applied  to  that  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  which  washed  the  shores  of 
N.  Africa,  from  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  Propna  on 
I N 3 
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the  W.,  to  the  S.  shores  of  Crete,  and  the  frontier 
of  Egypt,  on  the  E.,  where  it  joined  the  Mare 
Aegyptium:  the  two  Syrtes  belonged  to  it.  (Strab. 
ii.  pp.  122,  123,  X.  pp.  475,  488  ; Agathem.  i.  3, 
ii.  14;  Dion,  Per.  104;  Mela,  i.  4,  ii.  7;  Plin.  v.  1; 
Florus,  iii.  6.  § 10.)  [P.  S.] 

LI'BYCUS  NO'MOS.  [Marmarica.] 
LIBYPHOENPCES  (^Ai€v<polpiK€s,  sometimes 
spelt  At§o(J>oipiK€s),  a portion  of  the  population  of 
N.  Africa,  who  are  defined  by  Livy,  in  accordance 
with  the  signification  of  their  name,  as  “ mixtum 
Punicum  Afris  genus”  QJiy.  xxi.  22).  Diodorus 
gives  a somewhat  fuller  account  of  them,  as  one  of 
tlie  four  races  who  inhabited  the  Carthaginian  terri- 
tory in  N.  Africa,  namely,  the  Punic  inhabitants  of 
Carthage,  the  Libyphoenicians,  the  Libyans,  and 
the  Numidians;  and  he  says  that  the  Libyphoe- 
nicians possessed  many  of  the  cities  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  had  the  tie  of  intermarriage  with  the 
Carthaginians  (Diod.  xx.  55).  Pliny  restricts  them 
to  the  S.  part  of  the  ancient  territory  of  Carthage. 
(Plin.  V.  4,  s.  3 ; Lihyphoenices  vocantur  qui  By- 
zaciuni  incolunt')  ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  original  seat  of  the 
race  was  in  the  country  around  Carthage.  It  is 
not,  however,  equally  clear  whether  the  Libyphoe- 
nicians of  the  Carthaginian  colonies  along  the  coast 
of  Africa  are  to  be  regarded  as  a race  arising  out  of 
the  intermarriage  of  the  original  Punic  settlers  with 
the  natives  of  the  surrounding  country,  or  as  the 
descendants  of  Libyphoenicians  from  the  country 
round  Carthage,  who  had  been  sent  out  as  colonists. 
The  latter  is  the  more  probable,  both  from  indications 
which  we  find  in  the  ancient  writers,  and  from  the 
well-known  fact  that,  in  all  such  cases,  it  is  the 
half-breed  which  multiplies  rapidly,  so  as  to  make 
it  a matter  of  importance  for  the  members  of  the 
pure  and  dominant  caste  to  find  a vent  for  the  in- 
creasing numbers  of  the  race  below  them.  That 
such  was  the  policy  of  Cai  thage  with  regard  to 
the  Libyphoenicians,  and  moreover  that  they  were 
marked  by  the  energy  and  success  which  usually 
distinguishes  such  half-bred  races,  we  have  some 
interesting  proofs.  The  defence  of  Agrigentum 
against  the  Romans,  during  the  Second  Punic  War, 
was  signalised  by  the  skill  and  energy  of  Mutines, 
a Libyphoenician  of  Hipponium,  whom  Livy  de- 
scribes as  “ vir  impiger,  et  sub  Eannibale  magistro 
omnes  belli  artes  edoctus”  (Liv.  xxv.  40).  The 
mention  of  his  native  place,  Hipponium,  on  the 
Bruttian  coast,  a city  which  had  been  for  some  time 
in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  is  a proof  of  the 
tendency  to  make  use  of  the  race  in  their  foreign 
settlements;  while  the  advantage  taken  by  Hannibal 
of  his  talents  agrees  with  the  fact  that  he  employed 
Libyphoenician  cavalry  in  his  armies.  (Polyb.  iii. 
33 ; Liv.  xxi.  22.)  Niebuhr  has  traced  the  pre- 
sence of  Libyphoenicians  in  the  Punic  settlements 
in  Sardinia,  and  their  further  mixture  with  the 
Sardinians,  as  attested  by  Cicero  in  an  interesting 
fragment  of  his  speech  for  Scaurus.  (^Lectures  on 
Anc.  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  275.)  Avienus  mentions  the 
“ wild  Libyphoenicians  ” on  the  S.  coast  of  Spain, 
E.  of  Calpe.  (Or.  3/ar.  419.)  Perhaps  the  half- 
bred  races  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America  fumish 
the  closest  analogy  that  can  be  found  to  the  Liby- 
phoenician subjects  of  Carthage.  [P.  S.] 

LIBYSSA  (AiSvaaa  or  AtSuraa,  Ptol.  v.  1.  § 13: 
Bth.  AiSi/<r<raios),  a town  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
Sinus  Atacenus  in  Bithynia,  on  the  road  from  Ni- 
raea  t;  Chalccdon.  It  vvas  celebrated  in  amiquity 
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as  the  place  containing  the  tomb  of  the  great  Han- 
nibal.  (Pint.  Plam.  20  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Plin.  E.JV 
V.  43 ; Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  9 ; Eutrop.  iv.  11,  /tin. 
Ant.  p.  139  ; Itin.  Hier.  p.  572.)  In  Pliny’s  time 
the  town  no  longer  existed,  but  the  spot  was  noticed 
only  because  of  the  tumulus  of  Hannibal.  Accord- 
ing to  Appian  (^Syr.  11),  who  evidently  did  not  know 
the  town  of  Libyssa,  a river  of  Phrygia  was  called 
Libyssus,  and  he  states  that  from  it  the  sur- 
rounding country  received  the  name  of  Libyssa. 
The  slight  resemblance  between  the  name  Libyssa 
and  the  modern  Ghebse  has  led  some  geographere 
to  regard  the  latter  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  town ; 
but  Leake  (Js/a  Minor,  p.  9),  from  an  accurate 
computation  of  distances,  has  shown  that  the  modern 
Maldysem  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  site  of 
Libyssa.  [L.  S.] 

Lie ATII,  or  Lie ATTII  (AiKdrioi,  or  Aikuttioi), 
a tribe  of  the  Vindelici,  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Licias  or  Licus,  from  which  they  derived  their 
name.  (Ptol.  ii.  13.  § 1.)  Strabo  (iv.  p.  206) 
mentions  them  among  the  most  audacious  of  the 
Vindelician  tribes.  Pliny  (iii.  24),  who  calls  them 
Licates,  enumerates  them  among  the  Alpine  tribes 
subdued  by  Augustus.  [L.  S.] 

LPCHADES  (ot  Aixdbes'),  a group  of  three 
small  islands  between  the  promontory  of  Cenaeum 
in  Euboea  and  that  of  Cnemides  in  Locris.  They 
are  said  to  have  derived  their  name  from  Lichas, 
who  was  here  thrown  into  the  sea  by  Hercules, 
when  he  was  suffering  from  the  poisoned  garment. 
(Strab.  i.  p.  60,  ix.  p.  426;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  177.) 

LICIAS,  LICUS  (Aiulas  : Lech),  a small  river 
in  Vindelicia.  (Ptol.  ii.  12.  § 2,  13.  § 1 ; Yen. 
Fort.  FzY.-S'.  Mart.  iv.  641.)  It  assumed  the  modem 
form  of  its  name  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Lom- 
bards (Paul.  Diac.  Longob.  ii.  13.)  Its  only  tribu- 
tary of  any  note  was  the  Virdo  or  Vindo.  It  has  its 
sources  in  the  Alps,  and,  flowing  in  a northern  direc- 
tion, empties  itself  into  the  Danube,  not  far  from 
Drusomagus.  [L.S.] 

LICINIA'NA.  [Lusitania.] 

LIDE  (Ai8tj),  a mountain  in  Caria,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pedasus.  In  the  war  of  Cyras  against 
the  Carians,  the  Pedasaeans  alone  of  all  the  Carians 
maintained  themselves  against  Harpalus,  the  Persian 
commander,  by  fortifying  themselves  on  Mount  Lide  ; 
but  in  the  end  they  were  also  reduced.  (Herod,  i. 
175,viii.  104.)  [L.  S.] 

LIGAUNI,  a ^ople  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (lii.  4)  : “ Regio  Oxubioram  Ligau- 
norumque : super  quos  Suetri,  &c.’’  The  next  Ke- 
gio  to  the  east  that  he  mentions  is  “ Regio  Deci- 
atium.”  If  we  can  make  a safe  conclusion  from 
Pliny’s  text,  the  Ligauni  must  have  been  close  to 
the  Oxybii,  with  the  Deciates  to  the  east,  and  some- 
where between  the  Argenteus  river  and  Antip»»Iis. 
Walckenaer  (^Geog.  <^c.  vol.  ii.  p.  42)  places  the 
Ligauni  in  the  parts  about  Saint- Vallier,  Callian, 
and  Fayen.  [G.  L.] 

LIGER,  LIGERIS  (^Aeiyrfp,  Aiyelp:  Loire),  a river 
of  Gallia,  which  has  the  largest  basin  of  all  the 
French  rivers.  The  orthography  seems  to  be  Liger 
or  Ae'iyr\p  (Caes.  iii.  9,  ed.  Schneider),  though  the 
Romans  made  both  syllables  short.  In  Caesar  (vii. 
55),  the  nominative  “ Liger  ” occurs,  and  the  genitive 
“ Ligeris.”  In  B.  G.  vii.  5, 1 1,  the  accusative  “ Li- 
gerem,”  or  according  to  some  editions  “ Ligeriin  ” 
occurs  ; and  “ Ligeriin,”  if  it  is  right,  must  have  a 
nominative  “ Ligeris.*'  The  forms  “ Ligcre,”  “ Li- 
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peri,”  for  the  ablative  also  occur  in  Caesar’s  text. 
The  form  Aiyup  occurs  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  § 2),  and 
in  Stephanus  Byz.  (s.  v.  Be'xetp),  who  has  also 
Aiyvpos  (s.  V.  Alyvpes'),  with  a remark  that  the 
Ligures,  who  border  on  the  Tyrrheni,  derive  their 
name  from  the  river  Ligyrus.  Dion  Cassius  (xxxix. 
i 40,  xliv.  42  ; and  the  notes  of  Reimarus),  has  the 
shorter  form  A'lypos.  Lucan  (i.  438)  is  generally 
cited  as  authority  for  the  Roman  quantity  of  the  word : 

“ In  nebulis  Meduana  tuis  marcere  perosus 
Andus  jam  placida  Ligeris  recreatur  ab  unda.” 

But  these  verses  are  spurious.  (See  the  Notes  in 
Oudendorp’s  edition.)  According  to  Strabo,  the 
I Loire  rises  in  the  Cevennes  (rd  Ke^a/ieva),  and 
I flows  into  the  ocean.  But  he  is  mistaken  as  to  the 
course  of  the  Loire,  for  he  makes  both  the  Garumna 
and  the  Liger  flow  parallel  to  the  Pyrenees  ; and  he 
was  further  mistaken  in  supposing  the  axis  of  the 
I Pyrenees  to  be  south  and  north.  [Gallia  Trans- 
I ALPiNA,  vol.  i.  p.  949.]  He  estimates  the  navigable 
' part  of  each  river  at  2000  stadia ; but  the  Loire  is 
a much  longer  river  than  the  Garonne.  He  says 
I that  the  Loire  flows  past  Genabum  (^Orleans'),  and 
that  Genabum  is  situated  about  half  way  between 
the  commencement  of  the  navigable  part  of  the  river 
! and  its  outlet,  which  lies  between  the  territory  of  the 
I Pictones  on  the  south,  and  the  territory  of  the 
Namnetes  on  the  north  ; all  which  is  correct  enough. 
(Slrab.  iv.  pp.  189,  190,  191.)  He  adds  that  there 
I was  a trading  place  (^ip.itoptiov'),  named  Corbilo 
1 [Corbilo],  on  the  river,  which  Polybius  speaks  of. 
It  appears  that  Strabo  did  not  distinguish  the  Elaver 
(^Allier')  from  the  Loire,  for  he  says  : “ the  Arverni 
are  situated  on  the  Liger,  and  their  chief  city  is 
' Nemossus,  which  lies  on  the  river ; and  this  river, 

I flowing  past  Genabum,  the  trading  town  of  the  Car- 
j nutes,  which  is  situated  about  the  middle  of  the 
j navigable  part,  discharges  itself  into  the  ocean” 
(p.  191).  But  Nemossus  is  near  the  Allier. 

Caesar  was  acquainted  both  with  the  Elaver  (vii. 
34,  35)  and  the  river  properly  called  the  Loire. 
He  crossed  the  Elaver  on  his  march  to  Gergovia. 

I [Gergovia.]  He  remarks  that  the  A Wier  was  not 
I generally  fordable  before  the  autumn ; and  in  another 
i place  (B.  G.  vii.  55)  he  describes  his  passage  over 
the  Loire  at  a season  when  it  was  swollen  by  the 
I melted  snow.  When  Caesar  was  preparing  for  his 
I naval  warfare  with  the  Veneti,  he  had  ships  built 
j on  the  Loire.  (^B.  G.  iii.  9.)  He  does  not  tell  us 
I where  he  built  them,  but  it  may  have  been  in  the 
country  of  the  Andes  or  Andecavi,  which  he  held  at 
I that  time. 

I Of  the  four  passages  which  were  made  in  Strabos 
I time  from  Gallia  to  Britannia,  one  was  from  the 
I mouth  of  the  Loire  ; and  this  river  was  one  line  of 
I commercial  communication  between  the  Provincia 
and  Britannia.  Goods  were  taken  by  land  from  the 
I Provincia  to  the  Loire,  and  then  carried  down  the 
j Loire.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  189.)  Pliny  (iv.  18)  calls  the 
' Loire  “ flumen  clarum,”  which  Forbiger  explains 
by  the  words  “ clear  stream but  this  does  not 
I seem  to  be  what  Pliny  means.  Tibullus  (i.  7, 11) 
j says, 

“Testis  Arar  Rhodanusque  celer  magnusque  Ga- 
rumna, 

Carnuti  et  flavi  caerula  lympha  Liger.” 

I This  seems  to  be  all  that  the  ancient  geographers 
I have  said  of  the  Loire.  The  Elaver  (^Allier)  rises 
I iu  Mous  Lesura  (J\Iont  Lozere),  not  very  far  from  | 
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the  source  of  the  Loire,  and  on  the  north-west  side 
of  the  Cevennes.  It  flows  north  through  the  fertile 
Limagne  Auvergne,  and  after  a course  or  about 
200  miles  joins  the  Loire  at  Noviodunum  or  Ne- 
vimum  {Nevers).  The  Loire  rises  in  Mont  Mezene, 
and  flows  north  to  its  junction  with  the  Allier  in  a 
valley  between  the  valley  of  the  Allier  and  the  basin 
of  the  Rhone.  From  Nevers  the  course  of  the  Loire 
is  north-west  to  Genabum  (^Orleans) ; and  from 
Orleans  it  has  a general  west  course  to  the  ocean, 
which  it  enters  below  Nantes.  The  whole  length  of 
the  river  is  above  500  miles.  Several  large  rivers 
flow  into  it  on  the  left  side  below  Orleans;  and  the 
Mayenne  on  the  right  side  below  Tours.  The  area 
of  this  river-basin  is  50,000  square  miles,  or  as 
much  as  the  area  of  England.  The  drainage  from 
this  large  suiface  passes  through  one  channel  into 
the  sea,  and  when  the  volume  of  water  is  increased 
by  great  rains  it  causes  inundations,  and  does  great 
damage  [G.  L.] 

LI'GURES.  [Liguria.]  • 

LPGURES  BAEBIA'NI  ET  CORNELIA'NI 
[Hirpini.] 

LIGU'RIA  (Atyoupi'a,  Ptol. ; but  in  earlier  Greek 
writers  always  ^ AiyvariKi]  ; the  people  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  Aiyves,  but  by  later  writers 
Aiyvarlvoi:  by  the  Romans  Ligures;  but  the  ad- 
jective form  is  Ligustinus),  one  of  the  proviiices 
or  regions  of  Northern  Italy,  extending  along  the  N. 
coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  from  the  frontiers  of 
Gaul  to  those  of  Etruria  In  the  more  precise  and 
definite  sense  in  which  the  name  was  employed  from 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  iu  which  it  is  used  by  the 
geographers  (Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  &c.),  Liguiia 
was  bounded  by  the  river  Varus  on  the  W.,  and  by 
the  Macra  on  the  E.,  while  towards  the  N.  it  extended 
across  the  chain  of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  Apennines 
as  far  as  the  river  Padus.  The  Trebia,  one  of  the 
confluents  of  the  Padus  on  its  right  bank, appears  to 
have  formed  the  limit  which  separated  Liguria  from 
Gallia  Cispadana.  In  this  sense,  Liguria  constituted 
the  ninth  region  of  Italy,  accoi'ding  to  the  division 
of  Augustus,  and  its  boundaries  were  fixed  by  that 
monarch.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7;  Strab.  v.  p.  218;  Mel. 
ii.  4.  § 9;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 3.) 

But  Liguria,  in  its  original  sense,  as  “ the  land 
of  the  Ligurians,”  comprised  a much  more  exten- 
sive tract.  All  the  earliest  authors  are  agreed  in 
representing  the  tribes  that  occupied  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  region  which 
extends  frwn  thence  to  the  sea  at  Massilia,  and  as 
far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  as  of  Ligurian, 
and  not  Gaulish,  origin.  Thus  Aeschylus  repre- 
sents Hercules  as  contending  with  the  Ligurians 
on  the  stony  plains  near  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone, 
Herodotus  speaks  of  Ligurians  inhabiting  the  country 
above  Massilia,  and  Hecataeus  distinctly  calls  Mas- 
silia itself  a city  of  Liguria,  while  he  terms  Narbo  a 
city  of  Gaul.  Seylax  also  assigns  to  the  Ligurians 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  as  far  as  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhone;  while  from  that  river  to 
Emporium  in  Spain,  he  tells  us  that  the  Ligurians 
and  Iberians  were  intermingled.  The  Helisyci,  who, 
according  to  Avienus,  were  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  the  countiy  around  Narbo,  were,  according  to 
Hecataeus,  a Ligurian  tribe.  (Aeschyl.  op.  Strab. 
iv.  p.  183;  Hecat.  Fr.  19,  20,  22,  ed.  Klausen; 
Herod,  v.  9;  Scyl.  p.  2.  §§  3,  4;  Avien.  Or.  Marit. 
584;  Strab.  iv.  p.  203.)  Thucydides  also  speaks 
of  the  Ligurians  having  expell^  the  Sicanians,  an 
I Iberian  tribe  from  the  banks  of  the  river  Sicanus,  in 
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Iberia,  thus  pointing  to  a still  wider  extension  of 
their  power  (Thuc.  vi.  2.)  Bat  while  the  Ligu- 
rian settlements  to  the  W.  of  the  Rhone  are  more 
obscure  and  uncertain,  the  tribes  that  extended  from 
that  river  to  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the  confines  of 
Italy — the  Salyes,  Oxybii,  and  Deciates — are  as- 
signed on  good  authority  to  the  Ligurian  race. 
(Strab.  iv.  pp.  202,  203;  Pol.  xxxiii.  7,  8.)  On  their 
eastern  frontier,  also,  the  Ligurians  were  at  one  time 
more  widely  spread  than  the  limits  above  described. 
Polybius  tells  us  that  in  his  time  they  occupied  the 
sea- coast  as  far  as  Pisae,  which  was  the  first  city  of 
Etruria : and  in  the  interior  they  held  the  mountain 
districts  as  far  as  the  confines  of  the  Arretines.  (Pol. 
ii.  1 6.)  In  the  narrative  of  their  wars  with  Rome 
in  the  2nd  century  b.c.,  as  given  in  Livy,  we  find 
them  extending  to  the  same  limits ; and  Lycophron 
represents  them  at  a much  earlier  period  as  stretch- 
ing far  down  the  coast  of  Etruria,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  wrested  from  them  by  force 
of  arms  the  site  of  Pisae  and  other  cities.  (Lycophr. 
Alex.  1356.)  The  population  of  Corsica  also 
is  ascribed  by  Seneca,  and  probably  with  good 
reason,  to  a Ligurian  stock.  [Corsica.]  On  the 
N.  of  the  Apennines,  in  like  manner,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Ligurians  were  far  more  widely  spread, 
before  the  settlement  of  the  Gauls,  who  occupied  the 
fertile  plains  and  drove  them  back  into  the  moun- 
tains. Thus  the  Laevi  and  Libici,  who  occupied  the 
banks  of  the  Ticinus,  appear  to  have  been  of  Ligurian 
race  (Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21 ; Liv.  v.  35):  the  Taurini, 
w'ho  certainly  dwelt  on  both  banks  of  the  Padus, 
were  unquestionably  a Ligurian  tribe  ; and  there 
seems  much  reason  to  assign  the  same  origin  to  the 
Salassi  also. 

In  regard  to  the  national  affinities  or  origin  of  the 
Ligurians  themselves,  we  are  almost  wholly  in  the 
dark.  We  know  only  that  they  were  not  either 
Iberians  or  Gauls.  Strabo  tells  us  distinctly  that 
they  were  of  a different  race  from  the  Gauls  or  Celts 
W’ho  inhabited  the  rest  of  the  Alps,  though  they  re- 
sembled them  in  their  mode  of  life.  (Strab.  ii,  p. 
128.)  And  the  same  thing  is  implied  in  the  marked 
distinction  uniformly  observed  by  Livy  and  other 
Roman  writers  between  the  Gaulish  and  Ligurian 
tribes,  notwithstanding  their  close  geographical 
proximity,  and  their  frequent  alliance  in  war.  Dio- 
nysius says  that  the  origin  and  descent  of  the 
Ligui'ians  was  wholly  unknown,  and  Cato  appears  to 
have  acquiesed  in  a similar  conclusion.  (Dionys 
i.  10;  Cato,  ap.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  xi.  715.)  But  all 
ancient  authors  appear  to  have  agreed  in  regarding 
them  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  of  Italy ; 
and  on  this  account  Philistus  represented  the  Siculi 
as  a Ligurian  tribe,  while  other  authors  assigned  the 
same  origin  to  the  Aborigines  of  Latium.  (Dionys. 
i.  10,  22.)  Several  modern  writers  have  maintained 
the  Celtic  origin  or  affinity  of  the  Ligurians. 
(Cluver.  Ital.  pp.  49  — 51;  Grotefend,  Alt.~ltaUen, 
vol,  ii.  pp.  5 — 7.)  But  the  authority  of  Strabo 
seems  decisive  against  any  close  connection  between 
the  two  races:  and  it  is  impossible,  in  the  absence  of 
all  remains  of  their  language,  to  form  even  a reason- 
able conjecture  as  to  their  more  remote  affinities.  A 
fact  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (^Mar.  19),  according  to 
whom  the  Ligurians  in  the  army  of  Marius  called 
themselves  in  their  own  language  Ambrones,  though 
curious,  is  much  too  isolated  and  uncertain  to  be  re- 
ceived as  reasonable  proof  of  a common  origin  with 
the  Gauls  of  that  name. 

The  name  of  the  Ligurians  appears  to  have  been 
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obscurely  known  to  the  Greeks  from  a very  early 
period,  for  even  Hesiod  noticed  them,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Scythians  and  Aethiopians, — evidently  as 
one  of  the  most  distant  nations  of  the  then  known 
world.  (Hesiod,  ap.  Strab.  vii.  p.  300.)  But  from 
the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  flourishing  Greek 
colony  of  Massilia,  which  speedily  extended  not  only 
its  commerce  but  its  colonies  along  the  shores  of 
Liguria,  as  well  as  those  of  Iberia,  the  name  of  the 
Ligurians  must  have  become  familiar  to  the  Greeks, 
and  was,  as  we  have  seen,  well  known  to  Hecataeus 
and  Aeschylus.  The  Ligurians  seem  also  from  an 
early  period  to  have  been  ready  to  engage  as  mer- 
cenary troops  in  the  service  of  more  civilised  nations; 
and  we  find  Ligurian  auxiliaries  already  mentioned 
in  the  great  army  of  the  Carthaginian  general 
Hamilcar,  in  b.c.  480.  (Herod,  vii,  165;  Diod. 
xi.  1.)  The  Greek  despots  in  Sicily  continued  to 
recruit  their  mercenary  forces  from  the  same  quarter 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Agathocles.  (Diod.  xxi.  3.) 
The  Greeks  of  Massilia  founded  colonies  along  the 
coast  of  Liguria  as  far  as  Nicaea  and  the  Portus 
Herculis  Monoeci,  but  evidently  never  established 
their  pow’er  far  inland,  and  the  mountain  tribes  of 
the  Ligurians  were  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  undis- 
turbed independence. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  237  b.  c.  that  the  Ligu- 
rians, for  the  first  time,  came  into  contact  with  the 
arms  of  Rome  ; and  P.  Lentulus  Caudinus,  one  of  the 
consuls  of  the  following  year,  was  the  first  who  cele- 
brated a triumph  over  them.  (Eutrop.  iii.  2 ; Liv. 
Epit.  XX.:  Fast.  Capit.')  But  the  successes  of  the 
Romans  at  this  period  were  evidently  very  partial 
and  incomplete,  and  though  we  find  one  of  the  con- 
suls for  several  years  in  succession  sent  against  the 
Ligurians,  and  the  name  of  that  people  appears  three 
times  in  the  triumphal  Fasti  (b.  c.  233 — 223),  it 
is  evident  that  nothing  more  was  accomplished  than 
to  prevent  them  from  keeping  the  field  and  compel 
them  to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains  (Zonar.  viii. 
18,  19).  The  Ligurian  tribes  with  whom  tlie 
Romans  were  at  this  time  engaged  in  hostilities 
were  exclusively  those  on  the  N.  of  the  Apennines, 
who  made  common  cause  with  the  neighbouring 
Gaulish  tribes  of  the  Boians  and  Insubrians.  These 
petty  hostilities  were  for  a time  interrupted  by  the 
more  important  contest  of  the  Second  Punic  War. 
During  that  struggle  the  Ligurians  openly  sided 
with  the  Carthaginians  : they  sent  support  to  Han- 
nibal, and  furnished  an  important  contingent  to  the 
army  with  which  Hasdrubal  fought  at  the  Metaurus. 
Again,  before  the  close  of  the  war,  when  Mago 
landed  in  their  territory,  and  made  it  the  base  of  his 
operations  against  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  Ligurians 
espoused  his  cause  with  zeal,  and  prepared  to  sup- 
port him  with  their  whole  forces  (Liv.  xxii.  33, 
XX vii.  47,  XX viii.  46,  xxix.  5).  After  the  untimely 
fate  of  Mago,  and  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Romans 
were  in  no  haste  to  punish  the  Ligurians  and  Gauls 
for  their  defection,  but  those  nations  were  the  first 
to  take  up  arms,  and,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Car- 
thaginian Hamilcar,  broke  out  into  open  hostilities, 
(b.c.  200),  and  attacked  the  Roman  colonies  of 
Placentia  and  Cremona.  (Liv.  xxxi.  10.) 

From  this  time  commenced  the  long  series  of  wai-s 
between  the  Romans  and  Ligurians,  which  continued 
with  little  intermission  for  above  eighty  years.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  give  here  any  detailed  account  of 
these  long  protracted,  but  desultory  hostilities  ; in- 
deed we  possess,  in  reality,  very  little  information  con- 
cerning them  So  long  as  the  books  of  Livy  are  pre 
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served  to  ns,  we  find  perpetually  recurring  notices  of 
campaigns  against  the  Ligurians ; and  while  the  Ro- 
man arms  were  overthrowing  the  powerful  empires  of 
Macedonia  and  Syria  in  the  East,  one,  and  some- 
times both,  of  the  consuls  were  engaged  in  petty  and 
inglorious  hostilities  with  the  hardy  mountaineers  of 
Liguria,  But  the  annual  records  of  these  cam- 
paigns for  the  most  part  throw  little  light  on  the 
true  state  of  the  case  or  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
arms.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  often  repeated  tales  of  victories,  frequently  cele- 
brated at  Rome  by  triumphs,  and  often  said  to  have 
been  followed  by  the  submission  of  the  whole  Ligu- 
rian nation,  the  struggle  was  really  an  arduous  one, 
and  it  was  long  before  the  Romans  made  any  real 
progress  in  the  reduction  of  their  territory. 

One  of  the  most  formidable  and  powerful  of  the 
Ligurian  tiibes  was  that  of  the  Apuani,  who  in- 
habited the  lofty  group  of  mountains  bordering  on 
Etruria,  and  appear  to  have  occupied  the  valleys  of 
the  Macra  and  Ausar  (^Magra  and  Serchio),  while 
they  extended  eastwards  along  the  chain  of  the 
Apennines  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Arretines  and 
the  territory  of  Mutina  and  Bononia.  To  oppose 
their  inroads,  the  Romans  generally  made  Pisae  the 
head-quarters  of  one  of  their  armies,  and  from  thence 
earned  their  arms  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains  : 
but  their  successes  seldom  effected  more  than  to 
compel  the  enemy  to  disperse  and  take  refuge  in 
their  villages  and  castles,  of  which  the  latter  were 
mountain  fastnesses  in  which  they  were  generally 
able  to  defy  the  Roman  arms.  It  was  not  till  b.  c. 
180  that  tlie  first  effectual  step  was  taken  for  their 
reduction,  by  the  consuls  Cornelius  and  Baebius, 
who,  after  having  compelled  them  to  a nominal  sub- 
mission, adopted  the  expedient  of  transporting  the 
whole  nation  (to  the  number  of  40,000,  including 
women  and  children)  to  a distance  from  their  own 
country,  and  settled  them  in  the  heart  of  Sanmium, 
where  they  continued  to  exist,  under  the  name  of 
“ Ligures  Conieliani  et  Baebiani,”  for  centuries  after- 
wards. (Liv.  xl.  38,  41.)  The  establishment  of 
Roman  colonies  at  Pisae  and  Luca  a few  years  after- 
wards tended  to  consolidate  the  conquest  thus  ob- 
tained, and  established  the  Roman  dominion  per- 
manently as  far  as  the  ]\Iacra  and  the  port  of  Luna. 
(Id.  xl.  43,  xli.  13.)  The  Friniates,  a tribe  on 
the  N.  of  the  Apennines,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Scultenna  (^Panaro),  had  been  reduced  to  subjection 
by  C.  Flaminius  in  b.  c.  187,  and  the  obscure  tribes 
of  the  Briniates,  Gai'uli,  Hercates,  and  Lapicini  ap- 
pear to  have  been  finally  subdued  in  b.  c.  175. 
(Id.  xxxix.  2,  xli.  19.)  The  Ingauni,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  tribes  on  the  coast  to  the  W.  of 
Genua,  had  been  reduced  to  nominal  submission  as 
early  as  B.c.  181.  but  appear  to  have  been  still 
veiy  imperfectly  subdued;  and  they,  as  well  as  their 
neighbours  the  Intemelii,  continued  to  harass  the 
territoiy  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as  of  their  allies  the 
Massllians,  by  piratical  expeditions.  (Liv.  xl.  18, 
25 — 28,  41.)  In  b.  c.  173  the  Statielli  were 
reduced  to  subjection  (Id.  xlii.  8,  9)  ; and  the  nam.e 
of  this  people,  which  here  appears  for  the  first  time, 
shows  that  the  Romans  were  gradually,  though 
slowly,  making  good  their  advance  towards  the  W. 
From  the  year  167  b.c.,  when  w’e  lose  the  guidance 
of  Livy,  we  are  unable  to  trace  the  Ligurian  wars  in 
any  detail,  but  we  find  triumphs  over  them  still  re- 
peatedly recorded,  and  it  is  evident  that  they  were 
still  unsubdued.  In  b.c.  1 54  the  Romans  for  the  [ 
fiist  time  attacked  the  Ligurian  tubes  of  the  Oxybii  1 
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and  Deciates,  who  dwelt  W.  of  the  Varus,  and  were 
therefore  not  included  in  Italy,  according  to  its  later 
limits.  (Liv.  Epit  xlvii.;  Polyb.  xxxiii.  7.)  It 
was  not  till  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards 
(b.  c.  123 — 122)  that  two  successive  triumphs  ce- 
lebrated the  reduction  of  the  more  powerful  tribes  of 
the  Vocontii  and  Salluvii,  both  of  them  in  the  same 
neighbourliood.  But  while  the  Ligurian  tribes  W. 
of  the  Maritime  Alps  were  thus  brought  gradually 
under  the  Roman  yoke,  it  appears  that  the  subjec- 
tion of  those  in  Italy  was  still  incomplete ; and  in 
B.  c.  117,  Q.  Marcius  for  the  last  time  earned  a tri- 
umph “ de  Liguribus.”  (Fos<.  Capit.)  Even  after 
this,  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus  is  said  to  have  distin- 
guished himself  by  fresh  successes  over  them  ; and 
the  construction  by  him  (b.  c.  109)  of  the  Via 
Aemilia,  which  extended  along  the  coast  from  Luna 
to  Vada  Sabbata,  and  from  thence  inland  across  the 
Apennines  to  Dertona,  may  be  considered  as  marking 
the  period  of  the  final  subjugation  of  Liguria. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  217;  Aur.  Viet,  de  Vir.  Illmtr.  72.) 
But  a remarkable  expression  of  Strabo,  who  says 
that,  after  eighty  years  of  warfare,  the  Romans  only 
succeeded  in  securing  a space  of  12  stadia  in  breadth 
for  the  free  passage  of  public  ofiicers,  shows  that 
even  at  this  time  the  subjection  of  the  mountain 
tribes  was  but  imperfect.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  203.) 
Those  which  inhabited  the  Maritime  Alps,  indeed, 
were  not  finally  reduced  to  obedience  till  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  B.  c.  14.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  24.)  This  had, 
however,  been  completely  effected  at  the  time  that 
Strabo  wrote,  and  Liguria  had  been  brought  under 
the  same  system  of  administration  with  the  rest  ot 
Italy.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  The  period  at  which  the  Ligu- 
rians obtained  the  Roman  franchise  is  unknown  : it  is 
perhaps  probable  that  the  towms  obtained  this  privi- 
lege at  the  same  time  with  those  of  Cisalpine  Gaul 
(b.  c.  89);  but  the  mountain  tribes,  even  in  the 
days  of  Pliny,  only  enjoyed  the  Latin  franchise. 
(Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24.) 

In  the  division  of  Italy  under  Augustus,  Liguria 
(in  the  more  limited  sense,  as  already  defined)  con- 
stituted the  ninth  region  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7),  and  its 
boundaries  on  the  E.  and  W.  appear  to  have  con- 
tinued unchanged  throughout  the  period  of  the  Roman 
Empire:  but  the  Cottian  Alps,  which  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  still  constituted  a separate  district  under 
their  own  native  chieftain,  though  dependent  upon 
Rome,  and,  from  the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Con- 
stantine, still  formed  a separate  province,  were  incor- 
porated by  Constantine  with  Liguria;  and  from  this 
period  the  whole  of  the  region  thus  constituted  came 
to  be  known  as  the  Alpes  Cottiae,  w'hile  the  name 
of  Liguria  was  transferred  (on  what  acoount  we 
know  not)  to  the  eleventh  region,  or  Gallia  Trans- 
padana  [Italia,  p.  93].  Hence  we  find  late  writers 
uniformly  speaking  of  Mediolanum  and  Ticinum  as 
cities  of  Liguria^  while  the  real  land  of  the  Ligurians 
had  altogether  lost  that  appellation,  and  was  known 
only  as  “ the  province  of  the  Cottian  Alps.”  {Lih. 
Provinc.  ; P.  Diac.  Hist.  Lang.  ii.  15,  16;  Jornand. 
Get.  30,  42 ; Procop.  B.G.i.  14;  Becking,  ad  Not. 
Dign.  ii.  pp.  442,  443.)  It  is  evident  that  long 
before  this  change  took  place  the  Ligurians  must 
have  lost  all  traces  of  their  distinct  nationality,  and 
become  blended  into  one  common  mass  with  the 
other  Italian  subjects  of  Rome. 

Liguria  is  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  ex- 
tent a mountainous  country.  The  Maritime  Alps, 

[ which  formed  the  western  boundary,  descend  com- 
I pletely  to  the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nice  and 
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Monaco,  while  the  main  chain  of  the  same  moun- 
tains, turning  off  from  the  general  dii-ection  of  the 
central  chain  of  the  Alps  near  the  sources  of  the 
Unr  (Varus),  is  prolonged  in  a lofty  and  rugged 
l ange  till  it  reaches  the  sea  between  Noli  and  Savona. 
I’he  lateral  ranges  and  offshoots  which  descend  from 
these  mountains  to  the  sea  occupy  the  whole  line  of 
coast  from  Monaco  to  Savona.  Hence  this  line  has 
always  been  one  where  there  has  been  much  diffi- 
culty in  making  and  maintaining  a practicable  road. 
It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  the 
Romans  carried  a highway  from  Vada  Sabbata  to 
Antipolis;  and  in  the  middle  ages,  when  the  Roman 
mads  had  fallen  into  decay,  the  whole  of  this  line  of 
coast  became  proverbial  for  the  difficulty  of  its  com- 
munications. (Dante,  Purg.  iii.  49.)  From  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vada  Sabbata,  or  Savona,  where  the 
Alps  may  be  considered  to  end  and  the  Apennines  to 
begin,  the  latter  chain  of  mountains  runs  nearly 
]iarallel  with  the  coast  of  Liguria  throughout  its 
■whole  extent  as  far  as  the  river  Macra;  and  though 
tlie  range  of  the  Apennines  is  far  inferior  in  elevation 
1o  that  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  they  nevertheless  con- 
stitute a mountain  mass  of  a rugged  and  difficult 
character,  which  leaves  scarcely  any  level  space  be- 
tween the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  The 
northern  declivity  of  the  Apennines  is  less  abrupt, 
and  the  mountains  gradually  subside  into  ranges  of 
steep  w'ooded  hills  as  they  approach  the  plains  of  the 
Po:  but  for  this  very  reason  the  space  occupied  by 
the  mountainous  and  hilly  tract  is  more  extensive, 
and  constitutes  a broad  belt  or  band  varying  from 
15  to  30  miles  in  width.  The  narrowest  portion  of 
the  range,  as  well  as  one  of  the  lowest,  is  immedi- 
ately at  the  back  of  Genoa,  and  for  that  reason  the 
pass  from  that  city  to  Dertona  was  in  ancient  as 
well  as  modem  times  one  of  the  principal  lines  of 
communication  with  the  interior.  Another  natural 
pass  is  marked  out  by  a depression  in  the  ridge  be- 
tween the  Maritime  Alps  and  Apennines,  which  is 
crossed  by  the  road  from  Savona  to  Ceva.  This  line 
of  road  communicates  with  the  plain  at  the  N.  foot 
of  the  Maritime  Alps,  extending  from  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  Coni  and  Mondovi  to  that  of  Tuvin,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  tracts  of  fertile  and 
level  country  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the 
ancient  Liguria.  E.  of  this,  the  hills  of  the  Astigi- 
ana  and  Monferrat  extend  from  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines  (of  the  northern  slopes  of  which  they  are, 
in  fact,  a mere  continuation)  quite  to  the  bank  of  the 
Po;  but  are  of  moderate  elevation  and  constitute  a 
fertile  country.  Beyond  these,  again,  another  tract  of 
plain  occurs,  but  of  less  extent;  for  though  it  runs 
far  up  into  the  mountains  near  Novi,  it  is  soon 
hemmed  in  again  by  the  hills  which  descend  to 
Tortona  (Dertona),  Voghera  (Iria),  and  Casteggio 
(Clastidium),  so  as  to  leave  but  a narrow  strip  of 
plain  between  them  and  the  banks  of  the  Po. 

The  phy^ical  features  of  Liguria  naturally  exer- 
cised a marked  influence  on  the  character  and  habits 
of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  with  the  tribes  who  occu- 
pied the  lofty  and  rugged  ranges  of  the  Apennines 
E.  of  the  Macra  (where  these  mountains  rise  to  a 
much  greater  elevation,  and  assume  a much  more 
Alpine  character,  than  in  any  part  of  Liguria  proper) 
that  the  Romans  waged  their  longest  and  most  ob- 
stinate contests;  but  all  the  tribes  who  inhabited  the 
upper  valleys  of  the  central  chain,  and  the  steep  and 
riiaged  declivities  of  the  Apennines  towards  the  sea, 
partook  of  the  same  hardy  and  warlike  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Statielli,  Vagienni,  and  other 
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tribes  who  occupied  the  more  fertile  hills  and  valleva 
on  the  N.  declivity  of  the  Apennines,  w^ere  evidently 
reduced  wit*h  comparatively  little  difficulty.  It  is  to 
the  former  portion  of  the  Ligurian  people  that  the 
character  and  description  of  them  which  we  find  in 
ancient  writers  may  be  considered  almost  exclusively 
to  apply.  Strabo  says  that  they  dwelt  in  scattered 
villages,  tilling  the  soil  with  difficulty,  on  account  of 
its  rugged  and  barren  character,  so  that  they  had 
almost  to  quai'vy  rather  than  dig  it.  But  their  chief 
subsistence  was  derived  from  their  herds,  which  sup- 
plied them  with  flesh,  cheese,  and  milk  ; and  they 
made  a kind  of  drink  from  barley.  Their  mountains 
also  supplied  timber  in  great  abundance  and  of  the 
largest  size  Genua  was  their  principal  emporium, 
and  thither  they  brought,  for  export,  timber,  cattle, 
hides,  and  honey,  in  return  for  which  they  received 
wine  and  oil.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  202,  v.  p.  218  ; Diod. 
v.  39.  ) In  the  days  of  the  geographer  they  pro- 
duced but  little  wine,  and  that  of  bad  quality  ; but 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  Ligurian  wines  -with  commenda- 
tion. (Strab.  p.  202 ; Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8.)  The  nature 
of  their  countiy  and  the  life  they  led  inured  them  to 
hardships  (“  assuetum  malo  Ligurem,”  Virg.  G.  ii. 
168;  “ Ligures  montani  duri  et  agrestes,”  Cic.  de 
Leg.  Agr.  ii.  35)  ; and  they  were  distinguished  for 
their  agility,  which  admirably  fitted  them  for  the 
chase,  as  well  as  for  the  kind  of  predatory  warfare 
which  they  so  long  maintained  against  the  Romans. 
Cato  gave  them  the  character  of  being  treacherous 
and  deceitful, — an  opinion  which  seems  to  have  been 
generally  adopted  by  the  Romans  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  xi. 
700,  715),  and  must  naturally  have  grown  up  from 
the  nature  of  the  wars  between  them  ; but  they 
appear  to  have  served  faithfully,  as  well  as  bravely, 
in  the  service  of  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians,  as 
mercenaries,  and,  at  a later  period,  as  auxiliaries  in 
those  of  Rome.  (Diod.  v.  39  ; Plut.  3/ar.  19  ; Tac. 
Hist.  ii.  14.)  The  troops  they  furnished  were  almost 
exclusively  infantry,  and,  for  the  most  part,  light- 
armed  : they  excelled  particularly  as  slingers  (Pseudo 
Arist.  Mirab.  90)  ; but  their  regular  infantry  car- 
ried oblong  shields  of  brass,  resembling  those  of  the 
Greeks.  (Diod.  Z.  c.;  Strab.  iv.  p.  202.)  During 
the  period  of  their  independence,  they  not  only  made 
plundering  incursions  by  land  into  the  neighbouring 
countries,  but  carried  on  piracy  by  sea  to  a consider- 
able extent,  and  were  distinguished  for  their  hardi- 
ness and  daring  as  navigators,  as  well  as  in  all  their 
other  pursuits.  (Diod.  v.  39 ; Liv.  xl.  18,  28.)  The 
mountain  tribes  resembled  the  Gauls  and  Germans 
in  the  custom  of  wearing  their  hair  long  ; on  which 
account  the  wilder  tribes,  which  were  the  last  to 
maintain  their  independence,  were  known  as  the 
Ligures  Capillati  or  Comati  (Ai'yues  Kog.rfral,  Dion 
Cass.  liv.  24 ; Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24  ; Lucan,  i.  442)  : 
and  the  cropping  their  hair  was  regarded  as  a proof 
of  their  subjection  to  Rome. 

Among  the  more  peculiar  natural  productions  of 
Liguria  are  noticed  a breed  of  dwarf  horses  and 
mules,  called  by  the  Greeks  y'lvpoi  ; and  a kind  of 
mineral  resembling  amber,  called  hiyyaypiov,  which 
appears  to  have  been  confounded  by  Theophrastus 
with  genuine  amber.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  202  ; Theophr. 
de  Lapid.  §§  28,  29.) 

The  Ligurians  w'ere  divided,  like  most  nations  in 
a similar  state  of  society,  into  a number  of  tribes, 
which  aj'pear  to  have  had  little,  if  any,  political 
bond  of  union  beyond  the  temporary  alliances  which 
they  might  form  for  w'arlike  objects  ; and  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  tlie  account  cjf  the  wars  carried  on  by 
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thorn  with  the  Romans,  that  these  leagues  were  ex- 
tremely variable  and  partial.  The  names  of  many 
of  the  different  tribes  have  been  transmitted  to  us  ; 
but  it  is  often  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  determine 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  the  situation  or  limits 
of  their  respective  territories.  It  is  probable,  as 
pointed  out  by  Pliny,  that  these  limits  them.selves 
varied  much  at  diffei'ent  times  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  6), 
and  many  of  the  minor  tribes,  whose  names  are 
mentioned  by  Livy  in  the  history  of  the  Roman 
conquest  of  Liguria,  seem  to  have  at  a later  period 
disappeared  altogether.*  The  only  tribes  concerning 
whom  we  have  any  tolerably  definite  information  are: 
■ — 1.  the  Apuani,  in  the  valley  of  the  Macra,  and 
about  the  Portus  Lunae  ; but  the  greater  part  of  the 
territory  which  had  once  belonged  to  this  powerful 
tiibe  was  not  included  in  Roman  Liguria.  2.  The 
I'kiniates,  who  may  be  placed  with  much  probabi- 
lity in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Scultenna,  or  Panaro, 
on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Apennines  towards  Mutina 
(a  district  still  called  Frignano) ; so  that  they  also 
were  excluded  from  Liguria  in  the  later  sense  of  the 
term.  3.  The  Briniates  may  perhaps  be  placed 
in  the  valley  of  the  Vara,  the  most  considerable 
confluent  of  the  Magra,  called  by  Ptolemy  the 
Boactes,  4.  The  Genuates,  known  to  us  only 
from  an  inscription  [Genua],  were  obviously  the 
inhabitants  of  Genua  and  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. 5.  The  Veturii,  mentioned  in  the  same  in- 
scription, adjoined  the  Genuates  on  the  W..  and  were 
apparently  separated  from  them  by  the  river  Porci- 
fera,  or  Polcevera  6.  I'he  more  powerful  and  cele- 
brated tribe  of  the  Inga  uni  may  be  placed  with 
certainty  on  the  coast  near  Albenga  (Albium  In- 
gaunum),  though  we  cannot  fix  their  limits  with  any 
precision.  7.  The  Intemelii  occupied  the  coast 
W.  of  the  Ingauni : their  chief  town  was  Albium 
Intemelium,  now  Vintimiglia.  8.  The  Vediantii 
inhabited  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Varus,  as 
their  name  is  evidently  retained  by  the  town  of 
Vence,  some  miles  W.  of  that  river  ; while  Cemene- 
lium,  about  5 miles  to  the  E.  of  it,  also  belonged  to 
them.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7.) 

Of  the  tribes  N.  of  the  Apennines,  or  inhabiting 
the  valleys  of  that  range  which  slope  towards  the 
Padus,  the  most  conspicuous  were  : — 1.  The  Vagi- 
ENNi,  whose  capital  was  Augusta  Vagiennorum, 
now  Bene,  between  the  Stura  and  the  Tanaro, 
while  their  confines  appear  to  have  extended  as  far 
as  the  Monte  Viso  and  the  sources  of  the  Po. 
2.  The  Statielli,  whose  position  is  marked  by 
the  celebrated  watering-place  of  Aquae  Statiellae, 
now  Acqui.  3.  The  Taurini,  whose  capital  was 
Augusta  Taurinorum,  now  Turin,  and  who  appear 
to  have  occupied  the  whole  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  Padus,  from  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tanarus.  4.  The  Euburiates  (Flor. 
ii.  3 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7)  may  be  placed,  according  to 
a local  antiquary,  ir.  the  hills  of  the  Astigiana. 
(Durandi,  Piemonte  Cispadano,  cited  by  Walckenaer, 
Geogr.  des  Gaules,  vol.  i.  p.  161.)  5.  E.  of  these 

must  be  placed  several  smaller  tribes  mentioned  by 
Livy  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  wars  with  Liguria, 
and  of  which  we  know  only  that  they  were  situated 

* The  same  thing  is  the  case  with  the  names  of 
three  Ligurian  tribes,  cited  by  Stephanus  of  Byzan- 
tium (s.  V.)  from  Theophrastus, — the  Arbaxani, 
Enbii,  and  Ipsicuri.  Of  these  we  do  not  know  even 
whether  they  dwelt  in  Italy  or  on  the  southern  coast 
rf  Gaul. 
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on  the  N.  side  of  the  Apennines.  These  are  the 
Celelates,  Cerdiciates,  and  apparently  the  Ilvates 
also.  (Liv.  xxxii.  29,  31.)  6.  The  Epanterii 

are  mentioned  also  by  Livy  (xxviii.  46)  as  a tribe 
who  occupied  the  mountains  above  the  Ingauni ; but 
no  subsequent  mention  of  them  occurs. 

In  addition  to  these,  Livy  notices  the  Garuli, 
Hercates,  and  Lapicini,  as  situated  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Apennines  (xli.  19),  but  we  have  no  further 
clue  to  their  position.  Pliny  also  enumerates  (iii.  5. 
s.  7)  among  the  Ligurian  tribes  on  the  Italian  side 
of  the  Alps,  the  Veneni,  Bimbelli,  Magelli,  Cas- 
monates,  and  Veleiates,  of  which  the  last  doubtless 
occupied  the  country  around  Veleia,  the  ruins  of 
which  still  remain  about  eighteen  miles  S.  of 
Placentia.  The  others  are  wholly  unknown,  and 
the  names  themselves  vary  so  much  in  the  MSS.  as 
to  be  of  very  doubtful  authority. 

The  coast  of  Liguria,  as  already  described,  is 
bordered  closely  throughout  its  whole  extent  by  the 
ranges  of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  Apennines,  which 
for  the  most  part  rise  very  abruptly  from  the  sea- 
shore, in  other  places  leave  a narrow  strip  of  fertile 
territory  between  their  foot  and  the  sea,  but  nowhere 
is  there  anything  like  a plain.  This  steep  coast 
also  affords  very  few  natural  ports,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  magnificent  bay  called  the  Portus 
Lunae  (now  the  Gulf  of  Spezia')  near  its  eastern 
extremity,  which  is  one  of  the  most  spacious  and 
secure  harbours  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  port  of 
Genua  also  caused  it  to  be  frequented  from  the 
earliest  times  as  a place  of  trade  (Strab.  iv.  p.  202), 
while  the  Portus  Herculis  Monoeci  (^Monaco'),  though 
small,  was  considered  secure.  It  is  singular  that 
the  much  more  spacious  and  .‘^ecure  harbour  of 
Villafranca,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer,  though  noticed  in 
the  Maritime  Itinerary  under  the  name  of  Portus 
Olivulae.  The  same  Itineraiy  (pp.  503,  504)  notices 
two  small  ports,  which  it  places  between  this  last 
and  that  of  Monaco,  under  the  names  of  Anao  and 
Avisio,  which  may  probably  be  placed  respectively  at 
S.  Ospizio  and  Eza.  [Nicaea.]  The  Portus 
Maurici  of  the  same  Itinerary  is  still  called  Porto 
Maurizio,  a small  town  about  two  miles  W.  of 
Oneglia. 

The  rivers  of  Liguria  are  not  of  much  importance. 
From  the  proximity  of  the  mountains  to  the  S.  coast, 
the  streams  which  descend  from  them  to  the  sea  are 
for  the  most  part  mere  mountain  torrents,  altogether 
dry  in  summer,  though  violent  and  destructive  in 
winter  and  after  heavy  rains.  Almost  the  only  ex- 
ceptions are  the  two  rivers  which  formed  the  extreme 
limits  of  Liguria  on  the  E.  and  W.,  the  Macra  and 
the  Varus,  both  of  which  are  large  and  perennial 
streams.  Next  in  iinportance  to  these  is  the  Rutuba 
or  Boja,  which  flowed  through  the  country  of  ihe 
Intemilii.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Col  di  Tenda, 
in  the  Maritime  Alps,  and  has  a course  of  above  36 
miles  from  thence  to  the  .«ea  at  Vintimiglia.  The 
smaller  streams  on  the  S.  coast  were : — the  Paulo 
(^Paglione'),  which  flowed  by  the  walls  of  Nicaea 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ; Mel.  ii.  4.  § 9)  ; the  Tavia  (Itin. 
Marit.  p.  503)  stili  called  the  Taggia,  between  S. 
Remo  and  Porto  Maurizio;  the  Merula  (Plin. 
1.  c.),  which  still  retains  its  name,  and  falls  into  the 
sea  between  Oneglia  and  A Jbenga  ; the  Porcifera 
of  Pliny  (1.  c.),  now  called  the  Polcevera,  which 
flows  a few  miles  to  the  W.  of  Genoa  ; theFERiToR 
(76.),  on  the  E.  of  the  same  cily,  now  the  Bisagno ; 
the  Entei.la  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 3),  v/hich  is  probably 
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the  Lavagna,  that  falls  into  the  sea  at  Chiavari ; 
and  the  Boactes  of  the  same  author,  which  can  be 
no  other  than  the  Fora,  the  most  considerable  tri- 
butary of  the  Magra.  Much  more  considerable  than 
these,  both  in  the  volume  of  water  and  length  of 
their  course,  are  the  streams  w'hich  flow  from  the 
N.  slopes  of  the  Apennines  towards  the  Padus.  But 
<»f  these,  the  only  ones  whose  names  are  found  in  any 
ancient  author,  are  the  Taj^arus,  or  Tanaro,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  the 
Padus;  the  Stura,  which  joins  the  Tanarus  near 
Pollentia;  and  the  Trebia,  which  rises  in  the 
Apennines,  not  far  from  Genoa,  and  falls  into  the 
Po  near  Placentia,  foraiing  during  a part  at  least  of 
its  course  the  boundary  between  Liguria  and  Gallia 
Cispadana. 

The  rivers  marked  in  this  part  of  Italy  in  the 
Tabula  are  so  confused,  and  the  names  so  cornipt, 
that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  identify  them. 

The  native  Ligurians  lived  for  the  most  part  in 
mere  villages  and  mountain  fastnesses  (“  castella 
vicique,”  Liv.  xl.  17  ; Strab.  v.  p.  218),  and  had 
probably  few  towns.  Even  under  the  Roinan 
government  there  seem  to  have  been  few  places 
which  deserved  the  name  of  towns  along  the  sea- 
coast,  or  among  the  inner  ranges  of  the  Apen- 
nines ; but  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  same 
mountains,  where  they  approached  or  opened  out 
into  the  plains,  these  grew  up  rapidly  and  rose  to 
great  prosperity, — so  that  Pliny  says  of  this  part 
of  Liguria  in  his  time,  “ omnia  nobilibus  oppidis 
nitent  ” (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7).  Those  which  he  proceeds 
to  enumerate  are: — Libarna  (between  Arquata 
and  Serravalle),  Dertona  (Tortona),  Iria  (Fo- 
ghera),  Barderate  (of  uncertain  site),  Industkia 
(at  Monteu,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po),  PoL,- 
EENTiA  {Polenza),  Carrea  Potentia  (uncertain). 
Forum  Fulvii,  called  Valentinum  (^Valenza), 
Augusta  Vagiennorum  (Be7ie),  Alba  Pompeia 
(^Alba),  Asta  {Asti),  Aquae  Statiellak  {Acqui). 
To  these  must  be  added  Augusta  Taurinorum, 
which  was  certainly  a Ligurian  town,  though,  from 
its  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Padus,  it  is  enu- 
merated by  Pliny  with  the  cities  of  the  xith  region, 
or  Gallia  Transpadana.  In  the  same  district  were 
Forum  Vibii,  in  the  territory  of  the  Vagienni,  and 
OcELUM,  now  Uxeau,  in  the  valley  of  FenestrelUs. 
S'egusio  {Sma)  w'as  probably  a Gaulish  rather  than 
a Ligurian  town.  In  addition  to  these  may  be 
mentioned  Clastidiuai  {Casteggio),  which  is  ex- 
pressly called  by  Livy  a Ligurian  town,  though 
situated  on  the  Gauli^h  frontier,  and  Ceba,  now 
Ceva,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tanaro.  Litubium, 
mentioned  by  Livy  together  with  Clastidium 
(xxxii.  29),  and  Carystum,  noticed  by  the  same 
author  as  a town  of  the  Statielli  (xlii.  7),  are  other- 
wise wholly  unknown. 

Along  the  coast  of  Liguria,  beginning  from  the 
Varus,  the  towns  enumerated  by  Pliny  or  Ptolemy 
are: — Nicaea  (Aice),  Cemekelium  {Cimiez,  a 
short  distance  inland),  Portus  Herculis  Moxoeci 
(J/onaco),  Albxum  Intemelium  {Vintimiglia), 
Aliuum  Ingaunum  {Alhenga),  Vada  Sabbata 
{Vado,  netur  Savona),  Genua,  Portus  Delphini 
{I’oi'to  Fino),  Tigullia  (probably  Tregoso,  near, 
Scstri),  Segesta  (probably  iiSesirz),  Portus  Veneris 
{Porto  Venere),  and  Portus  Ericis  {Lerici),  both 
of  them  on  the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  which  was  called  as 
a whole  the  Portus  Lunae  [Luna].  The  other 
names  enumerated  in  the  Itineraries  are  for  the 
ujost  part  very  obscure  and  uncertain,  and  many  of 
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them,  from  their  very  form,  are  obviously  not  the 
names  of  towns  or  even  villages,  but  of  mere  stations 
or  “ mutationes.”  The  few  which  can  be  determined 
with  any  certainty  have  their  modem  names  annexed 
in  the  Itineraries  here  given. 

1 . The  coast  road  from  the  Varas  to  the  Macra 
is  thus  given  in  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana : — 

Varum  fl.  ( Far). 

Cemenelium  {Cimiez). 

In  Alpe  Maritima  {Turbta). 

Albintemeliuni  ( Vintimiglia). 

Costa  Balaenae. 

Lucus  Bomiani. 

Albingaunum  {Albenga). 

Vada  Sabata  {Vado). 

Vicus  Virginis. 

Alba  Docilia  {Alhissola). 

Ad  Navalia. 

Hast  a. 

Ad  Figlinas. 

Genua  {Genoa). 

Ricina. 

Ad  Solaria  {Solaro  near  Chiavari). 

Ad  klonilia  {Moneglia). 

In  Alpe  Pennine. 

Boron. 

Luna  {Tjuni). 

2.  The  same  line  of  route  is  thus  given  (in  the 
contrary  direction)  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus 
(p.  293):- 

Luna. 

Boaceas  (probably  Boactes  fl. : the  Vara). 

Bodetia. 

Tegulata  (perhaps  identical  with  the  Tigullia  of 
Pliny:  Tregoso). 

Delphinis  (Portus  Delphini,  Plin.:  Porto  Fino). 

Genua  {Genoa). 

Libarium  (Libarnum).* 

Dertona  {Tortona). 

Aquae  {Acqui). 

Crixia. 

Canalicum. 

Vada  Sabata  {Vado). 

Pullopicem. 

Albingaunum  {Alhenga). 

Lucus  Bormani. 

Costa  Balaenae. 

Albintimelium  {Vintimiglia). 

Lumonem  {Mentone). 

Alpe  summa  {Turhia). 

Cemenelium  {Cimiez). 

Varam  flumen  (Far). 

(The  distances  given  along  this  line  of  route  are 
in  both  Itineraries  so  corrapt  and  confused  that  they 
are  omitted  above.  For  a fuller  discussion  of  the 
routes  in  question  see  Walckenaer,  Geographic  des 
Gaules,  vol.  iii.  pp.  18 — 21 ; and  ^rra,  Stoma  dell' 
antica  Liguria,  vol.  i.  pp.  97—  100.) 

* It  is  evident  that  the  Antonine  Itinerary  here 
quits  the  coast  road,  and  makes  a sudden  turn 
inland  to  Dertona,  and  thence  back  again  by  Aquae 
Statiellae  to  the  coast  at  Vada  Sabata,  from  whenc  e 
it  resumes  the  line  of  coast  road.  A comparison 
w'ith  the  Tabula  (as  given  in  fac-simile  by  Mannert), 
in  which  both  lines  of  road  are  placed  side  by  side, 
will  at  once  explain  how  this  error  originateci;  and 
points  out  a source  of  corruption  and  confusion  in 
our  existing  copies  of  the  Itinerary,  which  has 
doubtless  operated  in  many  other  cases  where  it 
cannot  now  be  so  distinctly  traced. 
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3.  The  most  important  of  the  routes  in  the 
interior  of  Liguria,  was  that  leading  from  Genua 
inland  by  Libarnum  to  Dertona,  from  whence  a 
! bsanch  communicated,  through  Iria  and  Comillo- 
inagus,  with  Placentia;  while  another  branch  passed 
j by  Aquae  Statiellae  to  the  coast  at  Vaua  Sabata. 
(The  stations  on  both  these  roads  have  been  already 
given  in  the  preceding  route).  From  Aquae  Sta- 
I tiellae  another  branch  led  by  Pollentia  to  Augusta 
I Taurinorum.  (Tab.  Pent')  [E.  H.  B.] 

LIGU'STICUM  MARE  (rb  AiyvcrriKhv  ir4\ayos, 

! Strab.  ii.  p.  122),  was  the  name  given  in  ancient 
times  to  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  which 
I adjoined  the  coast  of  Liguria,  and  lay  to  the  N.  of 
I the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  The  name  was  applied  (like 
I all  similar  appellations)  with  considerable  vagueness, 

! sometimes  as  limited  to  what  is  now  called  the  Chilfof 
Genoa^ — in  which  sense  it  is  termed  theLiGUSXious 
I Sinus  by  Florus  (iii.  6.  § 9),  — at  others  in  a much 
I wider  sense,  so  that  Pliny  speaks  of  Corsica  as  an 
! island  “in  Ligustico  mari.”  Some  of  the  Greek 
1 geographers  included  under  the  name  the  whole  ex- 
' tent  from  the  frontiers  of  Spain  to  those  of  Etruria, 
comprising  the  Mare  Gallicum  of  the  Romans,  or 
the  modern  Gulf  of  Lyons.  The  more  liirdted  use 
of  the  name  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  more 
j usual,  at  all  events  in  later  times,  and  is  elsewhere 
I adopted  by  Pliny  himself.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10,  6. 

I s.  12;  Strab.  1.  c.  ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 3;  Agathem.  i.  3; 

I Dionys.  Per.  76  ; Priscian,  Per.  80.)  [E.  H.  B.  j 

I LILAEA  (Ai\aia:  Eth.  AiXaievs),  a town  of 
Phocis,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus,  and 
at  the  sources  of  the  Cephissus.  (Horn.  H.  ii.  522, 
Hymn,  in  Apoll.  240;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,  424; 
Paus.  ix.  24.  § 1,  x.  33.  § 3;  Stat.  Theh.  vii.  348.) 

I It  was  distant  from  Delphi  by  the  road  over  Par- 

i nassus  180  stadia.  (Paus.  1.  c.)  It  is  not  men- 

j tioned  by  Herodotus  (viii.  31)  among  the  towns 

destroyed  by  the  Persians;  whence  we  may  conjec- 
j ture  that  it  belonged  at  that  time  to  the  Dorians, 

I who  made  their  submission  to  Xerxes.  (Leake, 

I Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  90.)  It  was  destroyed 
j at  the  end  of  the  Sacred  War;  but  was  soon 
j afterwards  restored.  It  was  taken  by  Deme- 
i trius,  but  subsequently  threw  off  the  Macedo- 

! nian  yoke.  Pausanias  saw  at  Lilaea  a theatre, 

I an  agora,  and  baths,  with  temples  of  Apollo  and 
I Artemis,  containing  statues  of  Athenian  workmau- 
j ship  and  of  Pentelic  marble.  (Paus.  x.  33.  § 4;  see 
also  X.  3.  § 1,  X.  8.  § 10;  Lycophr.  1073  ; Steph. 

I B.  s.  V.)  The  ruins  of  Lilaea,  called  Paleokastro, 

1 are  situated  about  half  a mile  from  the  sources  of 
the  Cephissus.  The  entire  circuit  of  the  fortifica- 
I tion  exists,  partly  founded  on  the  steep  descent 
of  a rocky  hill,  while  the  remainder  encompasses  a 
j level  space  at  its  foot,  where  the  ground  is  covered 
I with  ruins.  Some  of  the  towers  on  the  walls  are 
I almost  entire.  The  sources  of  the  Cephissus,  now 
I called  Kefalovryses  (K.icpaXoSpvcreis'),  are  said  by 
I Pausanias  very  often  to  issue  from  the  earth,  es- 
' pecially  at  midday,  with  a noise  resembling  the 
I rojiring  of  a bull  ; and  Leake  found,  upon  inquiry, 
j that  though  the  present  natives  had  never  made  any 
1 8u;jti  observation  at  Kefalovryses,  yet  the  w-ater 
j often  rises  suddenly  from  the  ground  in  larger 
I quantities  than  usual,  which  cannot  but  be  accom- 
i panied  with  some  noise.  (Dodwell,  Classical  Tour, 

• vol.  ii.  p.  133;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
j 71,  84.)  Ptolemy  (iii.  15.  § 15)  erroneously  calls 
I Lilaea  a town  of  Doris. 

' LI'LLIUM  or  LFLEUM  (AiXKiov,  AiM6v),  a 
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commercial  place  (emporium)  on  the  coast  of  Bi- 
thynia,  40  stadia  to  the  east  of  Dia ; but  no  par- 
ticulars are  known  about  it.  (Aman,  Peripl.  p.l3  ; 
Anonym.  Peripl.  3.)  It  is  possible  that  the  place 
may  have  derived  its  name  from  the  Lilaeus,  which 
Pliny  (H.  N.  v.  43)  mentions  among  the  rivers  of 
Bithynia.  [L.  S.] 

LILYBAEUM  (AiXvSalov : Eth.  AtAugaiTTjs,  Li- 
lybaetanus  : Marsala'),  a city  of  Sicily,  situated  on 
the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  which  forms  the 
extreme  W.  point  of  the  island,  now  called  Capo 
Boeo.  The  pn>montory  of  Lilybaeum  is  mentioned 
by  many  ancient  writers,  as  well  as  by  all  the  geo- 
graphers, as  one  of  the  three  principal  headlands  of 
Sicily,  from  which  that  island  derived  its  name  ol’ 
Trinacria.  It  was  the  most  westerly  point  of  the 
island  and  that  nearest  to  Africa,  from  which  it  w^as 
distant  only  1000  stadia  according  to  Polybius,  but 
Strabo  gives  the  distance  as  1500  stadia.  Both 
statements,  however,  exceed  the  truth  ; the  real  dis- 
tance from  Cape  Bon,  the  nearest  point  of  the  coast 
of  Africa,  being  less  than  90  geog.  miles,  or  900 
stadia.  (Pol.  i.  42  ; Strab.  ii.  p.  122,  vi.  pp.  265, 
267  ; Mel.  ii.  7;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 5; 
Diod.  V.  2,  xiii.  54;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Diony.s.  I’er. 
470.)  The  headland  itself  is  a low  but  rocky  point, 
continued  out  to  sea  by  a reef  of  hidden  rocks  and 
shoals,  which  rendered  the  navigation  dangerou.s, 
though  there  w’as  a safe  port  immediately  adjoin- 
ing the  promontory.  (Pol.  1.  c.  ; Virg.  Aen.  iii. 
706.) 

Diodorus  tells  us  distinctly  that  there  was  no 
town  upon  the  spot  until  after  the  destruction  of 
Motya  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  in  b.  c.  397,  when 
the  Carthaginians,  instead  of  attempting  to  restore 
that  city,  settled  its  few  remaining  inhabitants  on 
the  promontory  of  Lilybaeum,  which  they  fortified 
and  converted  into  a stronghold.  (Diod.  xiii.  54, 
xxii.  10.)  It  is,  therefore,  certainly  a mi.stake 
(though  one  of  which  we  cannot  explain  the  origin) 
when  that  author,  as  early  as  b.  c.  454,  speaks  of 
the  Lilyhaeans  and  Segestans  as  engaged  in  war  on 
account  of  the  territory  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Mazarus  (Id.  xi.  86).  The  promontory  and  port 
were,  however,  frequented  at  a much  earlier  period  : 
we  are  told  that  the  Cnidians  under  Pentathlus, 
who  afterwards  founded  Lipara,  landed  in  the  first 
instance  at  Lilybaeum  (Id.  v.  9);  and  it  was  also 
the  point  where,  in  b.  c.  409,  Hannibal  landed  with 
the  great  Carthaginian  armament  designed  for  the 
attack  of  Selinus.  (Id.  xiii.  54.)  Diodorus  tells 
us  (1.  c.)  that  on  the  promon  ory  w'as  a well  (<pp4ap), 
from  whence  the  city  took  its  name  ; this  was  ob- 
viously the  same  with  a source  oj  spring  of  fre.sh 
water  rising  in  a cave,  now  consecrated  to  St.  John, 
and  still  regarded  with  superstitious  reverence. 
(Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic.  vii.  1 ; Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  228.) 

It  is  clear  that  the  new  city  quickly  rose  to  pros- 
perity, and  became  an  important  stronghold  of  the 
Carthaginian  power,  succeeding  in  this  respect  to  the 
position  that  Motya  had  previously  held.  [Motya.] 
its  proximity  to  Africa  rendered  it  of  especial  im- 
portance to  the  Carthaginians  in  securing  their  com- 
munications with  Sicily,  while  the  danger  which 
would  threaten  them  if  a foreign  power  were  in 
possession  of  such  a fortress,  immediately  opposite 
to  the  gulf  of  Carthage,  led  them  to  spare  no  pains 
for  its  security.  Hence  Lilybaeum  twice  became  the 
last  bulwark  of  their  power  in  Sicily.  In  b.  c.  276 
it  was  besieged  by  Pyrrhus,  who  had  already  reduced 
all  the  other  cities  of  Sicily,  and  expelled  the  Car- 
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thaginians  from  all  their  other  strongholds.  But 
they  continued  to  throw  in  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments by  sea  to  Lilybaeura,  so  that  the  king,  after  a 
siege  of  iwo  months,  was  compelled  to  abandon  the 
entei-prise  as  hopeless.  (Diod.  xxii.  10.  Exc. 
Hoesch.  pp.  498,  499.)  But  it  is  the  memorable 
siege  of  Lilybaeum  by  the  Romans  in  the  First 
Punic  War  which  has  given  to  that  city  its  chief 
historical  celebrity.  When  the  Romans  first  com- 
menced the  siege  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  war, 
B.  c.  250,  they  were  already  mast'Ts  of  the  whole  of 
Sicily,  with  the  exception  of  Lilybaeum  and  Dre- 
panum;  and  hence  they  were  able  to  concentrate  all 
their  efforts  and  employ  the  armies  of  both  consuls 
in  the  attack  of  the  former  city,  while  the  Cartha- 
ginians on  their  side  exerted  all  their  energies  in 
its  defence.  They  had  just  before  removed  thither 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Selinus  (Diod.  xxiv.  1.  p.  506), 
and  in  addition  to  the  citizens  there  was  a garrison 
in  the  place  of  10,000  men.  (Pol.  i.  42.)  The 
city  appears  to  have  occupied  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
montory, and  was  fortified  on  the  land  side  by  a 
wall  flanked  with  towers  and  protected  by  a. deep 
ditch.  The  Romans  at  first  attacked  this  vigorously, 
but  all  their  efforts  were  frustrated  by  the  courage 
and  activity  of  the  Carthaginian  commander  Himilco ; 
their  battering  engines  were  burnt  by  a sally  of  the 
besieged,  and  on  the  approach  of  winter  the  consuls 
w^ere  compelled  to  convert  the  siege  into  a blockade. 
This  was  easily  maintained  on  the  land  side,  but  the 
Romans  in  vain  endeavoured  to  exclude  the  besieged 
from  succours  by  sea.  A Carthaginian  fleet  under 
Hannibal  succeeded  in  making  good  its  entrance  into 
the  port  ; and  the  skilful  Carthaginian  captains 
were  able  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Roman 
cruisers,  and  keep  up  free  communications  with  the 
besieged.  The  Roman  consuls  next  tried  to  block 
up  the  entrance  of  the  port  with  a mound,  but  this 
was  soon  carried  aw'ay  by  the  violence  of  the  waves  ; 
and  soon  after,  Adherbal,  the  Carthaginian  com- 
mander-in-chief, who  lay  with  a large  fleet  at  Dre- 
panum,  totally  defeated  the  Roman  fleet  under  the 
consul  P.  Claudius,  b.  c.  249.  This  disaster  was 
followed  by  the  almost  total  loss  of  two  Roman 
fleets  in  succession  by  shipwreck,  and  these  accu- 
mulated misfortunes  compelled  the  Romans  to  aban- 
don the  very  attempt  to  contest  the  dominion  of  the 
sea.  But  though  they  could  not  in  consequence 
maintain  any  efficient  blockade,  they  still  continued 
to  hem  in  Lilybaeum  on  the  land  side,  and  their 
armies  continued  encamped  before  the  city  for  several 
years  in  succession.  It  was  not  till  the  tenth  year 
of  the  siege  that  the  victory  of  C.  Lutatius  Catulus 
at  the  Aegates^  B.  c.  241,  compelled  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  conclude  peace,  and  to  abandon  the  pos- 
session of  Lilybaeum  and  Drepanum,  which  up  to 
that  time  the  continued  efforts  of  the  Romans  had 
failed  in  wresting  from  their  hands.  (Pol.  i.  41 — 
54,  59  —62  ; Diod.  xxiv.  1,  3,  11,  Exc.  H.  pp.  506 
— 509,  Exc.  Vales,  p.  565  ; Zonar.  viii.  15 — 17  ; 
Oros.  iv.  1 0.) 

Lilybaeum  now  passed  into  the  condition  of  a 
Roman  provincial  town:  but  it  continued  to  be  a 
flourishing  and  populous  place.  Its  position  rendered 
it  now  as  important  a point  to  the  Romans  for  the 
invasion  of  Africa,  as  it  had  previously  been  to  the 
Carthaginians  for  that  of  Sicily ; and  hence  its  name 
is  one  of  frequent  occurrence  during  almost  all 
periods  of  Roman  history.  Thus,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Second  Punic  War,  b.c.  218,  Lilybaeum  was 
the  station  of  the  Roman  fleet  under  the  praetor  M.  [ 
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Aemilius,  who  defeated  a Carthaginian  force  that 
had  attempted  to  surprise  that  important  post. 
(Liv.  xxi.  49,  50.)  During  the  course  of  the  same 
war  it  was  the  point  from  whence  R*)man  com- 
manders repeatedly  made  predatory  descents  with 
small  squadrons  upon  the  coast  of  Africa;  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  same  memorable  contest, 
B.c.  204,  it  was  from  thence  that  Scipio  sailed  with 
the  fleet  and  army  which  were  destined  for  the  con- 
quest of  Africa.  (Liv.  xxv.  31,  xxvii.  5,  xxix.  24.) 
In  like  manner  it  was  at  Lilybaeum  that  the 
younger  Scipio  Africanus  assembled  his  fleet  and 
army  in  b.  c.  149,  preparatory  to  passing  over  into 
Africa  (Diod.  xxxii.  6);  and  in  the  Civil  Wars 
Caesar  made  it  his  head-quarters  when  preparing  for 
his  African  campaign  against  Scipio  and  Juba,  b.c. 
47.  (Hirt.  B.  Afr.  1,  2,  37;  Appian,  5 C.  ii. 
95.)  It  was  also  one  of  the  chief  naval  stations  of 
Sextus  Pompeius  in  his  war  with  Augustus,  b.  c. 
36.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  97,  122;  Dion  Cass.  xlix. 
8.)  Nor  was  the  importance  of  Lilybaeum  confined 
to  these  warlike  occasions ; it  is  evident  that  it  was 
the  habitual  port  of  communication  between  Sicily 
and  Africa,  and  must  have  derived  the  greatest  pros- 
perity from  the  constant  traffic  wliich  arose  from 
this  circumstance.  Hence  we  find  it  selected  as  the 
habitual  place  of  residence  of  one  of  the  two  quaes- 
tors of  Sicily  (Pseud.  Ascon.  in  Vei'r.  p.  100);  and 
Cicero,  who  liad  himself  held  that  office  at  Lily- 
baeum, calls  it  “ splendidissima  civitas  ” ( Verr. 
V.  5.)  It  was  one  of  the  few  cities  of  Sicily  which 
still  retained  som^  importance  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  272.)  Its  continued  prosperity  under 
the  Roman  Empire  is  sufficiently  attested  by  inscrip- 
tions : from  one  of  these  we  learn  that  its  population 
was  divided  into  twelve  tribes;  a rare  mode  of  muni- 
cipal organisation.  (Torremuzza  Inscr,  Sicil.  pp. 
7,  15,  49;  Orell.  Inscr.  151,  1691,  3718.)  In 
another  inscription  it  bears  the  title  of  a colonia:  the 
time  when  it  became  such  is  uncertain;  but  probably 
not  till  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  as  Pliny  does  not 
mention  it  among  the  five  colonies  founded  by 
Augustus  in  Sicily.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol. iii.  4. 
§ 5;  Itin.  Ant.  pp,  86,  89,  96;  Zumpt,  de  Colon. 
p.  409.) 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  Lilybaeum 
still  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Sicily.  It  is  mentioned  as  such  under  the 
successive  dominion  of  the  Golhs  and  Vandals  (Pro- 
cop. B.  V.  i.  8,  ii.  5);  and  during  the  period  of  the 
Arabian  dominion  in  Sicily,  that  people  attached  so 
much  value  to  its  port,  that  they  gave  it  the  name  of 
Marsa  Alla, — the  port  of  God, — from  whence  has 
come  its  modern  appellation  of  Marsala.  It  was  not 
till  the  16th  century  that  this  celebrated  port  was 
blocked  up  with  a mole  or  mound  t»f  sunken  stones 
by  order  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  attacks  of  the  Barbary  corsairs. 
From  that  period  Trapani  has  taken  its  place  as 
the  principal  port  in  tlie  W.  of  Sicily ; but  Marsala 
is  still  a considerable  town,  and  a place  of  some 
trade,  especially  in  wine.  (Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  232.) 
Very  few  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city  remain,  but 
numerous  fragments  of  sculpture,  vases,  and  other 
relics,  as  well  as  coins,  have  been  discovered  on  the 
site;  and  some  portions  of  an  ancient  aqueduct  are 
still  visible.  The  site  of  the  ancient  port,  though 
now  filled  with  mud,  may  be  distinctly  traced,  but  it 
is  of  small  extent,  and  could  never  have  had  a depth 
of  more  than  12  or  14  feet.  The  rocks  and  shoals 
which  even  in  ancient  times  rendered  it  difficult  of 
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j approach  (Pul.  i.  42),  would  now  effectually  prevent 
it  from  being  used  as  a port  for  large  vessels. 
(Smyth,  I c.  pp.  233,  234.) 

It  is  a strong  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  Greek 
culture  and  civilisation  were  diffused  throughout 
Sicily,  that,  though  we  have  no  account  of  Lily- 
1 baeum  being  at  any  time  in  possession  of  the  Greeks, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  we  know  positively  that  it  was 
I founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  continued  in 
their  hands  till  it  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
I Koine,  yet  the  coins  of  Lilybaeura  are  exclusively 
Greek;  and  we  learn  from  Cicero  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  a man  to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  Greek 
I language  and  literature  in  that  city  (Cic.  in  Caecil. 

\ 12).  [E.H.B.] 


LI'MENAE  (^Aifxevai),  also  called  Limnopolis 
1 (^Aifivwu  voKis),  a place  in  the  north  of  Pisidia, 
which  is  mentioned  only  by  ecclesiastical  writers 
(Hierocl.  p.  672;  Concil.  Chalced.  p.  670;  Con- 
di. Const,  iii.  p.  676,  where  it  is  called  Au/x- 
! vaia).  The  ancient  ruins  of  Galandos,  on  the  east 
; of  the  lake  of  Eyerdir,  are  believed  to  belong  to 
I Limenae.  (Arundell,  Discov.  in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i. 
j p.  326  ; Franz,  Funf  Insckrift,  p.  35.)  [L.  S.] 

LIME'NIA  (At/aei'fo),  a town  of  Cyprus,  which 
; Strabo  (x.  p.  683)  places  S.  of  Soli.  It  appears  from 
some  ecclesiastical  documents  cited  by  Wesseling 
(jap.  Hierocl.')  to  have  been  4 M.  P.  from  Soli.  Now 
Limna.  (Engel,  Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  77.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

I LI'MIA,  river  and  town.  [Gallaecla..] 
LI'MICI.  [Gallaecia.] 

LIMIGANTES.  The  ordinary  account  of  the 
I Limigantes  is  as  follows.  In  a.  d.  334  — 337,  the 
I Sarmatians,  in  alliance  with  the  Vandals  under 
i Visumar,  provoke  the  indignation  of  Constantine  by 
their  inroads  on  the  Empire.  He  leaves  them  to  the 
, sword  of  Geberic  the  Gothic  king.  Reduced  and 
I humbled  by  him,  they  resort  to  the  expedient  of 
j arming  their  slaves.  These  rebel  against  their 
! masters,  whom  they  either  reduce  or  expel.  Of 
those  that  leitve  their  country,  some  take  arms 
I under  the  Gothic  king,  others  retreat  to  the  parts 
I beyond  the  Carpathians ; a third  portion  seeks  the 
! service  of  Rome,  and  is  established,  to  the  number  of 
I 300,000,  in  different  parts  of  Pannonia,  Thrace, 
^lacedonia,  and  Italy  (Gibbon,  c.  xviii.  with  note). 
Zeuss  (Die  Deutschen,  ^c.,  s.  v.  Sarmatae)  holds 
I that  others  were  transplanted  to  the  Rhine,  believing 
I that  a passage  in  Ausonius  applies  to  them.  (Ad  Mo- 
' sell  1.  5 — 8.)  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case.  The 
more  important  elements  of  the  account  are,  that  the 
j slaves  who  were  thus  armed  and  thus  rebelled,  are 
1 called  Limigantes — this  being  the  name  they  take  in 
I Gibbon.  Their  scene  of  action  was  the  parts  about 
I the  present  town  of  Peterwaradein.  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Danube,  nearly  opposite  the  Servian  frontier, 
and  in  the  district  between  the  Theiss  and  the  great 
: bend  of  the  Danube.  Here  lay  the  tract  of  the  Sar- 
I mat-ie,  and  Jazyges  Metanastae,  a tract  which  never 
I w;is  Roman,  a tract  which  lay  as  a March  or  Bonn- 
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dary,  with  Pannonia  on  one  side  .and  Dacia  on  the 
other,  but  belonging  to  neither.  Observe  the  words 
in  Italics. 

In  his  note.  Gibbon  draws  special  attention  to 
“ the  broken  and  imperfect  manner  ” in  which  the 
“ Gothic  and  Sarmatian  wars  are  related.”  Should 
this  remark  stimulate  the  inquiries  of  the  histo- 
rian, he  may  observe  that  the  name  Limigantes  is 
not  found  in  the  authority  nearest  the  time,  and  of 
the  most  importance  in  the  w.ay  of  evidence,  viz. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus.  Ammianus  speaks  only  of 
servi  and  domini:  — “ Sarmatae  liberi  ad  discretio- 
nem  servorum  rebellium  appellati  (xxix.  6.  15).” 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  in  a work  of  sucb 
inferior  authority  (at  least,  for  an  event  a.d.  337) 
as  the  Chronicle  of  Jerome  (Chronicon  Hieronymt) 
that  the  name  Limigans  is  found ; the  same  work 
stating  that  the  masters  were  called  Arcaragantes. 

To  say  nothing  about  the  extent  to  which  the 
story  has  a suspicious  similarity  to  more  than  one 
older  account  of  the  expulsion  of  the  masters  by  the 
slaves  of  the  same  sort,  the  utter  absence  of  either 
name  in  any  other  writer  is  remarkable.  So  is  their 
semi-Latin  form. 

Can  the  whole  account  of  the  slave  insurrection 
be  problematical  — based  upon  a confusion  of  names 
which  will  be  shown  to  be  highly  probable  ? Let  us 
bear  in  mind  the  locality  of  these  Limigantes,  and 
the  language  of  those  parts  in  contact  with  it  which 
belonged  to  Rome.  The  locality  itself  was  a Limes 
(eminently  so),  and  the  contiguous  tongue  was  a 
Lingua  Rustica  in  which  such  a form  as  Limigantes 
would  be  evolved.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  Latin 
name  of  the  Sarmatae  and  .Jazyges  of  what  may  be 
called  the  Daco-Pannonian  March. 

The  account  of  the  Servile  War  is  susceptible  of  a 
similar  explanation.  Ammianus  is  nearly  the  last  of 
the  authors  who  uses  the  name  Sarmatae,  which 
will,  ere  long,  be  replaced,  to  a great  extent,  by  the 
name  Serv-  (SepS-).  Early  and  late,  this  name  has 
always  suggested  the  idea  of  the  Latin  Seinnis, — just 
as  its  partial  equivalent  Slav-  does  of  the  English 
Slave.  It  is  submitted  that  these  Servi  of  Ain- 
mianus  (Limigantes  of  the  Chronicle)  are  the 
Servians  (Servi)  of  the  March  (Limes),  now  begin- 
ning to  be  called  by  the  name  by  which  they  desig- 
nated themselves  rather  than  by  the  name  by  which 
they  were  designated  by  their  neighbours.  [R.  G.  L.] 

LI'MITES  ROMA'NI,  sometimes  simply  Limes 
or  Limites,  is  the  name  generally  applied  to  the  long 
line  of  fortifications  constructed  by  the  Romans  as  a 
protection  of  their  empire,  or  more  directly  of  the 
Decumates  agri,  against  the  invasions  of  the  Ger- 
mans. It  extended  along  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine, 
and  consisted  of  forts,  ramparts,  walls,  and  palisades. 
The  course  of  these  fortifications,  which  were  first 
commenced  by  Drusus  and  Tiberius,  can  still  be 
traced  with  tolerable  accuracy,  as  veiy  considerable 
portions  still  exist  in  a good  state  of  preservation. 
Its  whole  length  was  about  350  English  miles,  be- 
tween Cologne  and  Ratishon.  It  begins  on  the 
Danube,  about  15  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Ratis- 
hon, whence  it  proceeds  in  a north-western  direc- 
tion under  the  name  given  to  it  in  the  middle  ages 
of  “ the  Devil’s  Wall  ” (Teufelsmauer),  or  Pfahlrain. 
For  a distance  of  about  60  miles  it  was  a real  stone 
wall,  which  is  still  in  a tolerable  state  of  preserva- 
tion, and  in  some  places  still  rises  4 or  5 feet  above 
the  ground ; and  at  intervals  of  little  more  than  a 
mile,  remnants  of  round  towers  are  visible.  This 
wall  terminates  at  Pfahlhe.im  in  'Wurtemherg.  From 
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this  point  it  proceeds  in  a northern  direction,  under 
the  name  of  Tetifelshecke  (the  Devil’s  Hedge),  as 
far  as  ZorcA,  and  is  more  or  less  interrupted.  From 
Larch  onwards  it  does  not  present  a continuous  line, 
its  course  being  effaced  in  many  parts  ; but  where  it 
is  visible  it  generally  consists  of  a mound  of  between 
6 and  7 feet  in  breadth,  sometimes  rising  to  the 
height  of  10  feet ; and  on  its  eastern  side  there  runs 
along  it  a ditch  or  trench,  which  is  called  by  the 
people  the  Schweinegrahen,  perhaps  a corruption  of 
Suevengrahen  (Ditch  of  the  Suevi).  In  this  state 
the  limes  runs  as  far  as  the  Odenwald,  from  which 
point  it  changes  its  character  altogether,  for  it  con- 
sists of  a succession  of  forts,  which  were  originally 
connected  by  palisades.  (Spart.  Hadr.  12.)  Ke- 
mains  of  these  forts  (castella)  are  seen  in  many  parts. 
At  Obemhurg  this  line  of  fortifications  ceases,  as 
the  river  Main  in  its  northern  course  afforded  suf- 
ficient protection.  A little  to  the  east  of  Aschaffen- 
burg,  where  the  Afain  takes  a westem  direction,  the 
fortifications  recommence,  but  at  first  the  traces  are 
not  continuous,  until  some  miles  north  of  Nidda  it 
reappears  as  a continuous  mound  raised  on  a founda- 
tion of  stones.  This  last  part  is  now  known  by  the 
name  of  the  P/ahlgraben,  and  its  remains  in  some 
parts  rise  to  a height  of  from  10  to  12  feet.  It  can 
be  distinctly  traced  as  far  as  Rheinbreithach,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bonn,  where  every  trace  of  a 
northern  continuation  disappears  behind  the  Sieben- 
gehirge.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  was  con- 
tinued at  least  as  far  as  Cologne,  where  Tiberius 
had  commenced  the  construction  of  a limes.  (Tac. 
Ann.  i.  .*)0.)  Some  have  supposed  that  it  extended 
even  further  north,  as  fixr  as  the  river  Lippe  and 
the  Caesia  forest ; but  from  Tacitus  (^Germ.  32)  it 
seems  clear  that  it  terminated  near  the  river  Sieg. 

This  enormous  line  of  fortification  was  the  work 
of  several  generations,  and  the  parts  which  were  first 
built  appear  to  have  been  those  constructed  by 
Drusus  in  Mount  Taunus.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  .56;  Dion 
Cass.  liv.  33.)  But  Tiberius  and  the  otlier  em- 
perors of  the  first  centuiy  constructed  the  greater 
part  of  it,  and  more  especially  Trajan  and  Hadrian. 
(Veil.  Pat.  ii.  120;  Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  15;  Eutrop.  viii. 
2;  Spart.  Hadr.  12.)  Until  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus  these  limites  appear  to  have  eflfectually  pro- 
tected the  Decumates  agri;  but  after  that  time  the 
Alemanni  frequently  broke  through  the  fortifications. 
(J.  Capitol.  Maximin.  13;  Flav.  Vopisc.  Prob.  13.) 
His  successors.  Posthumus,  Lollianus,  and  Probus, 
exerted  themselves  to  repair  the  breaches;  yet  after 
the  death  of  Probus,  it  became  impossible  to  prevent 
the  northern  barbarians  from  breaking  through  the 
fortifications ; and  about  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury the  Romans  for  ever  lost  their  possessions  in 
Germany  south  of  the  limes.  (Comp.  Wilhelm, 
Germanien,  p.  290,  &c.;  Buchner,  Reise  attf  der 
Teufelsmauer,  Regensburg,  1820.)  [L.  S.] 

LIMNAE  (Aiuvat),  a place  on  the  frontiers  of 
Messenia  and  Laconia,  containing  a temple  of  Arte- 
mis Limnatis,  used  jointly  by  the  Messenians  and 
Lacedaemonians.  An  outrage  offered  by  the  Messe- 
nians to  some  Lacedaemonian  virgins  at  the  festival 
of  this  goddess  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
First  Messenian  War.  (Slrab.  vi.  p.  257,  viii. 
p.  362  ; Paus.  iii.  2.  § 6,  iv.  31.  § 3.)  The  pos- 
session of  this  temple,  and  of  the  Ager  Dentheliatis, 
the  district  in  which  it  was  situated,  was  a frequent 
subject  of  the  dispute  between  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Messenians  down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  43.)  The  ruins  of  the 
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temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis  have  boon  discovered  by 
Ross,  near  the  church  of  Panaghia  Volimnidtissa.  in 
the  village  of  VoUmnos  ; but  the  topography  of  this 
district  requires  a more  particular  description,  and 
wdll  be  found  under  Messenia. 

LIMNAE.  [Sparta.] 

LIMNAE  A.  1.  (Ai/uvala:  Eth.  Aifxvaios  : Ker- 
vasara),  a town  in  Acamania  at  the  SE.  corner  of 
the  Ambraciot  gulf,  on  the  very  frontier  of  Acar- 
nania  towards  Argos.  There  has  been  a dispute 
about  its  site,  but  the  ruins  at  Kervasard  are  pro- 
bably the  remains  of  Limnaea  ; some  moilern  writei-s 
would  place  it  more  to  the  W.,  either  at  Lutrdki,  or 
at  Ruga.  The  former  supposition,  however,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  more  correct,  since  we  learn  from 
Thucydides  that  Limnaea  lay  on  the  road  from 
Ambracia  and  Argos  Amphilochicum  to  Stratus, 
which  could  not  have  been  the  case  if  Limnaea  lay 
to  the  W.  of  Kervasard,  Philip  HI.,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, disembarked  at  Limnaea,  when  about  to 
invade  Aetolia.  There  is  a marsh  near  Kervasard, 
two  miles  in  length,  from  which  Limnaea  appears  to 
have  derived  its  name.  (Thuc.  ii.  80,  iii.  105  ; Pol. 
V.  5 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  243,  seq.) 

2.  A town  of  Histiaeotis  in  Thessaly,  taken  by 
the  Romans  in  b.  c.  191,  was  probably  on  the  site  of 
Kortikhi.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  13;  Northern  Greece, 

vol.  iv.  p.  512.) 

LIMNUS,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (ii.  2),  as  lying  to  the  east  of 
Ireland,  and  being  uninhabited.  Pliny  also  mentions 
it  (iv.  30).  It  is  probably  Lambay  Island.  How- 
ever, the  Monumenta  Britannica  not  only  suggests 
for  'Limnos  (Ptolemy’s  Limnws)  the  modem  names 
of  Lambay,  Lymen,  and  Ramsey,  but  they  also  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Limnws  (Pliny’s  Limnos)  which 
they  make  Dalkey.  [R.  G.  L] 

LIMONE.  [Leimone.] 

LI'MONUM  or  LEMONUM  (^Atgovov,  Ptol.  ii.  7. 
§ 6:  Poitier,s),  the  capital  of  the  Pictones  or  Pictavi, 
one  of  the  Celtic  nations  south  of  the  Loire.  The 
name  is  first  mentioned  in  the  eighth  book  of  the 
Gallic  war  (viii.  26,  27.).  At  a later  time,  after  the 
fashion  of  many  other  capital  towns  in  Gallia,  it  took 
the  name  of  the  people,  Pictavi,  whence  comes  the 
modern  name  Poitiers.  (Ammianus  Marcellinus,  xv. 
11.)  Though  De  Valois  and  others  did  not  admit 
Limonum  to  be  Poitiers,  and  fixed  Augustoritum  the 
capital  of  the  Lemovices  at  Limoges,  the  evidence  of 
the  roads  shows  that  Limonum  must  be  Poitiers. 
Magnon,  a writer  of  the  9th  century,  calls  Poitiers  by 
the  name  of  Pictavus  Limonum  ; and  inscriptions 
also  found  at  Poitiers  confirm  the  other  evidence. 
There  is  a place  called  Vieux-Poitiers,  more  than  1 5 
Roman  miles  north  of  Poitiers,  but  though  it  seems 
to  have  been  an  old  town,  it  is  quite  a different  place 
from  the  Poitiers  which  is  the  site  of  Limonum. 

The  conquest  of  the  Pictavi  cost  the  Romans  little 
trouble,  we  may  suppose,  for  little  is  said  of  them. 
In  B.c.  51,  C.  Caninius,  a legatus  of  Caesar,  came  to 
the  relief  of  Duratius,  a Gaul  and  a Roman  ally,  who 
was  blockaded  in  Limonum  by  Dumnacus,  the  chief 
of  the  Andes.  The  siege  was  raised,  and  Dumnacus 
was  subsequently  defeated. 

The  remains  of  the  huge  amphitheatre  of  Limo- 
num  are  described  by  M.  Dufour,  in  his  Histoire  de 
Poitou  (quoted  in  the  Guide  du  Voyagew,  p-ir 
Richard  et  Hocquart).  M.  Dufour  found  the  walls 
of  the  amphitheatre  three  feet  and  a half  below  the 
present  level  of  the  soil.  The  walls  are  seven  French 
feet  thick.  It  is  estimated  that  this  amphitheatre 
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would  contain  20,000  spectators,  from  which  estimate 
we  must  conclude  that  the  dimensions  and  outline  of 
^ the  building  can  be  accurately  determined.  M.  Du- 
four  says  ; “ On  the  level  of  the  present  soil,  there 
! are  some  vestiges  of  the  corridors  or  covei*ed  por- 
ticoes, which  led,  by  means  of  the  vomitoria,  into  the 
! different  galleries : the  part  which  is  least  damaged 
at  present  is  in  the  stables  of  the  Hotel  d’Evreux.  A 
j principal  arch,  which  led  into  the  arena,  is  still 
I nearly  entire,  though  the  interior  facings  have  been 
almost  completely  removed.”  [G.  L.] 

LI'MYRA  {Alfivpa  or  Aifxvpa),  a town  in  the 
southern  part  of  Lycia,  on  the  river  Limyrus,  twenty 
i stadia  above  its  mouth.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  666  ; comp. 

; Scyl.  p.  39  ; Ptol.  v.  3.  § 6 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  Vel- 
; leius  Paterculus  (ii.  102)  states  that  Caius  Caesar, 

I the  adopted  son  of  Augustus,  died  at  Limyra.  It  is 
often  mentioned  by  Roman  writers,  as  Ovid 
i ix.  646),  Mela  (i.  15),  and  continued  to  exist  down 
I to  a late  period.  (Basil.  M.  218 ; Hierocl. 

I p.  683.)  Ruins  of  Limyra  were  first  discovered  by 
Captain  Beaufort  above  Cape  Fineka  ; but  it  was 
reserved  for  Sir  Charles  Fellows  to  explore  and  de^ 
j scribe  them  more  minutely.  In  his  first  work 
1 (Journal  of  an  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  214) 

! he  only  says  : “ two  miles  across  the  little  valley,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  up  their  sides,  lay 
I the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Limyra,  its  theatre,  temples, 

I and  walls.”  But  in  his  later  work  (Account  of 
I Discoveries  in  Lycia,  p.  205,  foil.),  he  fully  enters 
into  a description  of  the  remains  of  the  place,  illus- 
trated by  fine  engi'avings  and  copies  of  some  of  the 
1 many  inscriptions,  both  Greek  and  Lycian,  in  which 
{ the  place  abounds.  In  describing  the  approach  to 
I the  town,  he  says,  that  first  he  found  a fine  stately 
sarcophagus,  with  a bilingual  inscription.  “ Hundreds 
of  tombs  cut  in  the  rocks,  and  quite  excavating  the 
1 long  ribs  of  its  protruding  strata,  as  they  curved 
j down  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  soon  came  in  view. 

I . . .The  inscriptions  were  almost  all  Lycian, — some  few 
I Greek,  but  these  were  always  inferior  in  execution, 

, some  being  merely  scratched  upon  the  surface ; while 
the  Lycian  were  cut  deeply  in  the  stone,  and  many 
I richly  coloured, — the  letters  being  alternately  red 
' and  blue,  or  in  others  green,  yellow,  or  red.”  Some 
of  these  tombs  contain  beautiful  bas-reliefs,  repre- 
senting stories  from  Greek  mythology.  Beyond 
! these  tombs  lies  the  city,  “marked  by  many  foun- 
I dations,  and  by  a long  wall  with  towers.  Further 
on  is  a very  pretty  theatre,  . . . the  size  of  which 
bespeaks  a small  population.”  The  whole  neigh- 
^ bourhood,  however,  is  filled  with  tombs  cut  in  the 
: rocks.  (Comp.  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  186.)  [L.  S.] 

1 LIMY'RICA.  [India,  p.  47,  a.] 

I LFMYRUS  (o  Aipvpos),  a river  on  the  south 
coast  of  Lycia,  which,  after  receiving  the  waters  of 
, its  tributary  Arycandus  (Fineka),  becomes  navigable 
I at  the  point  where  Limyra  is  situated.  It  falls  into 
; the  sea,  at  a distance  of  90  stadia  west  of  the  holy 
I promontory,  and  60  stadia  from  Melanippe.  (Scyl. 
p.  39;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  666;  Ptol.  v.  3.  § 3.)  Pliny 
(v.  28)  and  Mela  (i.  15)  call  the  river  Li- 
: myra,  and  the  Stadiasmus  Maris  Magni  (§  211) 
Almyrus,  which  is  no  doubt  a mistake.  Leake 
i (risia  Minor,  p.  187)  .states  that  both  the  Limyrus 
! and  the  Arycandus  reach  the  sea  at  no  great  distance 
from  each  other ; while  in  the  map  of  Lycia  by  Spratt, 
the  Limyrus  is  the  smaller  river,  and  a tributary  to 
the  Arycandus.  Both  these  statements  are  opposed 
j to  the  testimony  of  Pliny,  whose  words  are:  “Limyra 
cum  amne  in  quern  Arycandus  influit.”  [L.  S.] 
VOL.  II. 
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LINDUM  (AivZov).  1.  A towm  in  Britain;  the 
modern  Lincoln.  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 20)  assigns 
Lindum  and  Rage,  or  Ratae,  to  the  district  of  the 
Coritani.  In  the  list  of  the  anonymous  Geographer 
of  Ravenna  it  appears  as  Lindum  Colonia ; in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  simply  as  Lindum.  Among 
the  prelates  who  attended  the  Synod  of  Arles,  A.  D. 
314,  was  “Adelfius  de  civitate  colonia  Londinen- 
sium,”  which  we  must  read  Lindinensium,  for  at  the 
same  council  London  was  represented  by  Restitutus; 
and  that  Lincoln  was  a colony  may  be  accepted  from 
the  authority  cited  above,  and  also  from  the  form  in 
which  the  word  occui-s  iu  Beda  (Hist.  Eccles.  ii. 

1 6,  “ Civitas  Lindocolina.”)  Lindum  occurs  in 
Antoninus  in  the  iter  from  Londinium  to  the  great 
Wall;  in  that  from  Eburacum  to  Londinium;  and 
in  another  from  Londinium,  in  which  it  is  the 
terminus. 

The  Roman  remains  extant  at  Lincoln  are  among 
the  most  important  and  interesting  in  this  country. 
It  is  perhaps  the  only  town  in  England  which  pre- 
serves one  of  the  original  Roman  gateways  in  use  at 
the  present  day.  This  is  the  Newport  Gate,  which 
is  wholly  of  Roman  masonry,  as  is  also  the  narrow 
side  entrance  for  foot  passengers.  Originally  there 
were  two  of  the  latter,  but  one  is  walled  up  iu  a 
modern  building.  Another  of  the  Roman  gateways 
was  discovered,  a few  years  since,  near  the  castle. 
There  is  also  a long  extent  of  the  Roman  sewei 
remaining  at  Lincoln,  and  a considerable  number  of 
inscriptions,  chiefly  sepulchral.  The  Mint  Wall,  as 
it  is  called,  is  a side  wall  of  a Roman  edifice,  ap- 
parently of  a public  description.  From  the  course 
of  the  remains  of  the  external  walls,  the  Romans 
seem  to  have  found  it  necessary  to  extend  the  cir- 
cumvallation  of  Lindum. 

2.  A town,  of  the  Damnii,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Britain,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 9)  a little  to  the 
north  of  the  Clyde.  Horsley  suggests  Kirkintilloch, 
on  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  Pius,  as  the  site  of  this 
Lindum.  [C.  R.  S.] 

LINDUS  (Aivdos  : Eth.  AirSios:  Lindas),  one  of 
the  most  important  and  most  ancient  towns  in  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  was  situated  on  the  eastern  coast, 
a little  to  the  north  of  a promontory  bearing  the 
same  name.  The  district  was  in  ancient  times  very 
productive  in  wine  and  figs,  though  otherwise  it 
was,  and  is  still,  very  barren.  (Philostr.  Icon, 
ii.  24.)  In  the  Homeric  Catalogue  (ll.  ii.  656) 
Lindus,  together  with  the  two  other  Rhodian  cities, 
lalysus  and  Camii’us,  are  said  to  have  taken  part  in 
the  war  against  Troy.  Their  inhabitants  were  Do- 
rians, and  formed  the  three  Dorian  tribes  of  the  island, 
Lindus  itself  being  of  one  the  Dorian  hexapolis  iu 
the  south-w'est  of  Asia  Minor.  Previous  to  the  year 
B.  c.  408,  when  Rhodes  was  built,  Lindus,  like  the 
other  cities, 'formed  a little  state  by  itself,  but  wdien 
Rhodes  was  founded,  a great  part  of  the  population 
and  the  common  government  was  transferred  to  the 
new  city.  (Diod.  xii.  75.)  Lindus,  however,  though 
it  lost  its  political  importance,  still  remained  an  inte- 
resting place  in  a religious  point  of  view,  for  it  con- 
tained tw'o  ancient  and  much  revered  sanctuaries, — 
one  of  Athena,  hence  called  the  Lindian,  and  the 
other  of  Heracles.  The  former  was  believed  to 
have  been  built  by  Danaus  (Diod.  v.  58 ; Callim. 
Fragm.  p.477,  ed.  Ernesti),  or,  according  to  others 
by  his  daughters  on  their  flight  from  Egypt.  (Herod- 
ii.  182;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  655;  comp.  Plin.  H.K. 
xxxiii.  23;  Act.  Apost.  xvii.  17.)  The  temple  of 
1 Heracles  was  remarkable,  according  to  Lactantiua 
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(i.  .31),  on  account  of  the  vituperative  and  injurious 
language,  with  which  the  worship  was  conducted. 
This  temple  contained  a painting  of  Heracles  by 
Parrhasius;  and  Lindus  appears  to  have  possessed 
several  other  paintings  by  the  same  artist.  (Athen. 
xii.  p.  543,  XV.  p.  687.)  Lindus  also  was  the  native 
place  of  Cleobulus,  one  of  the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece; 
and  Athenaeus  (viii,  p.  360)  has  preserved  a pretty 
poem  ascribed  to  Cleobulus,  and  which  the  Linaian 
boys  used  to  sing  as  they  went  round  collecting 
money  for  the  return  of  the  swallows  in  spring. 

The  site  of  Lindus,  as  described  by  Strabo.  “ on 
the  side  of  a hill,  looking  towards  the  south  and 
Alexandria,”  cannot  be  mistaken  ; and  the  modern 
neat  little  town  of  Lindos  is  exactly  the  spot  oc- 
cupied by  the  ancient  Dorian  city.  The  place  and 
its  many  ancient  remains  have  often  been  visited  and 
described,  and  most  recently  by  Ross  in  his  Rei'sen 
auf  den  Griech.  Inseln,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.,  from  which 
it  appears  that  ancient  remains  are  more  and  more 
destroyed.  There  are  many  tombs  cut  in  the  rocks, 
some  of  whi(,h  have  had  beautiful  architectural 
ornaments;  the  remains  of  a theatre  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill ; and  on  the  acropolis  are  seen  the  ruins  of 
two  Greek  temples,  which,  to  judge  from  inscrip- 
tions, belonged  to  the  Lindian  Athena  and  Zeus  Po- 
lieus.  The  number  of  inscriptions  found  at  Lindus 
is  very  considerable.  (Comp.  Ross,  1.  c.  vol.  iii.  pp. 
72,  &c.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  68,  &c. ; Hamilton,  Researches^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  55,  &c. ; Rhein.  Museum.,  for  1845,  pp. 
161,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

LI'NGONES  (At77o»'€s).  The  form  in 

Ptolemy  (ii.  19.  § 9)  may  probably  be  a copyist’s 
error.  In  Polybius  (ii.  17,  ed.  Bekker),  Ah/ycoves  is 
a correction  of  Aiyaves,  which  appears  to  be  the 
MSS.  reading,  and  was  doubtless  intended  to  be  At- 
ywP€S.  In  the  old  text  of  Strabo  (p.  186)  it  is  said 
that  the  Arar  (Sadne')  separates  the  Sequani  from 
the  Aedui  and  Lincasii  (^AiyKaaioi)  ; but  it  is  agreed 
that  we  ought  to  read  Lingones,  for  Strabo  names 
the  people  Lingones  in  two  other  passages  (pp.  193, 
208). 

The  Lingones  occupied  the  country  about  the 
sources  of  the  Marne  and  Seine,  and  extended  east- 
ward to  the  Vosegus  ( Vosges)  {B.  G.  iv.  10).  Caesar 
does  not  state  expressly  whether  they  belonged  to 
Celtica  or  to  Belgica,  but  we  may  infer  from  what  he 
says  that  he  considered  them  as  included  in  Celtica 
[Gallia  Transalpina,  Vol.  I.  p.  962].  Strabo 
(p.  193)  says : “ Above  or  beyond  the  Helvetii  and 
Sequani,  the  Aedui  and  Lingones  dwell  to  the  west ; 
and  beyond  the  Mediomatrici  dwell  the  Leuci  and 
part  of  the  Lingones.”  But  the  Leuci,  whose  capital 
was  Tullum  (Tout),  are  between  the  Mediomatrici 
and  the  Lingones,  and  there  is  some  error  in  this 
passage  of  Strabo.  The  chief  town  of  the  Lingones 
was  Andomatunum,  afterwards  named  Lingones,  and 
in  the  old  French,  Langone  or  Langoinne,  and  now 
Langres,  near  the  source  of  the  Marne.  Dibio  (^Di- 
jon) was  also  in  the  territory  of  the  Lingones,  which 
corresponded  to  the  diocese  of  Langres,  befoi-e  the 
diocese  of  Dijon  was  taken  from  it. 

Ptolemy  (ii  8)  and  Pliny  (iv.  17)  place  the  Lin- 
gones in  Belgica,  which  was  true  of  the  time  when 
they  wrote. 

The  Lingones  were  one  of  the  Celtic  nations, 
which,  according  to  Roman  tradition,  sent  a de- 
tachment to  settle  in  North  Italy.  [See  the  next 
article.]  Lucan  (i.  397)  represents  the  Lingones  as 
warlike,  or  fond  of  fighting,  for  which  there  is  no 
evidence  in  Caesar  at  least : — 
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“ Castraque  quae  Vosegi  curvam  super  ardua  mpem 
Pugnaces  pictis  cohibebant  Lingones  armis.” 

After  Caesar  had  defeated  the  Helvetii  in  the  great 
battle  near  Bibracte,  the  survivors  fled  into  the 
country  of  the  Lingones ; “ to  whom  Caesar  sent 
letters  and  a message  to  inform  them  that  they  must 
not  supply  the  Helvetii  with  corn,  or  help  tliern  in 
any  way;  and  that  if  they  did,  he  would  treat  tliem 
like  the  Helvetii.”  {B.  G.  i.  26.)  It  is  plain  from 
Caesar’s  narrative  that  this  insolent  order  was  obeyed. 
When  Caesar  was  at  Vesontio  (^Besanqon)  on  his 
march  against  Ariovistus,  the  Sequani,  Leuci,  and 
Lingones  supplied  him  with  corn  (^B.  G.  i.  40). 
During  the  winter  which  followed  the  campaign  of 
B.  c.  53,  Caesar  placed  two  legions  in  the  country  of 
the  Lingones,  not  to  keep  them  in  obedience,  for  they 
never  rose  in  arms  against  him,  but  because  it  was  a 
good  position  (5.  G.  vi.  44). 

It  is  stated  in  Tacitus  (^Hist.  i.  78)  that  Otho 
gave  the  “ ci vitas  Romana”  to  all  the  Lingones  : but 
this  passage  is  not  free  from  difficulty.  Galba  had 
lost  the  fidelity  of  the  Treviri,  Lingones,  and  some 
other  Gallic  states,  by  harsh  measures  or  by  depriving 
them  of  part  of  their  lands ; and  the  Lingones  and 
others  supported  the  party  of  Vitellius  in  Gallia  by 
offering  soldiers,  horses,  arms  and  money  (Tacit,  i. 
53,  59).  It  seems  that  Otho  made  the  Lingones  a 
present  of  the  “ civitas”  in  order  to  effect  a diversion 
in  his  favour;  but  it  remains  to  be  explained,  if 
Tacitus’s  text  is  right,  why  he  omitted  the  Treviri 
and  others.  Pliny  calls  the  Lingones  “ Foederati.” 
This  nation,  which  during  the  whole  Gallic  war  was 
tranquil,  even  in  the  year  of  Vercingetorix’s  great 
struggle  (5.  G.  vii.  63),  became  very  restless  under 
the  Empire,  as  we  see  from  Tacitus  {^Hist.  iv.  67). 
[Gallia  Transalpina,  Vol.  I.  p.  969.]  [G.  L.] 

LINGONES  {Aiyywves,  Pol.),  a tribe  of  Cisalpine 
Gauls,  without  doubt  a colony  or  offset  of  the  more 
powerful  Transalpine  tribe  of  the  same  name,  who, 
according  to  Livy,  migrated  into  Italy  together  with 
the  Boii,  and  settled  with  them  in  the  plains  be- 
tween the  Apennines  and  the  Padus.  We  learn 
from  Polybius,  that  they  dwelt  between  the  Boii  and 
the  Senones,  apparently  occupying  the  country  about 
Bononia  and  as  far  eastward  as  the  river  Utis  (^Mon- 
tone),  which  was  the  nnrthern  limit  of  the  Senones. 
(Liv.  V.  35;  Pol.  ii.  17.)  They  seem  to  have  been 
in  later  times  so  closely  associated  with  the  Boii  as 
to  be  commonly  considered  as  one  nation  ; hence  we 
do  not  meet  with  any  separate  mention  of  their 
name  in  history,  nor  are  they  noticed  by  the  geo- 
graphers. [E.  H.  B.] 

LINTOMAGUS.  [Luttomagus.] 

LINUS  (Aii/os),  a place  on  the  coast  of  Mysia, 
on  the  Propontis,  betw-een  Priapus  and  Parium  ; it 
is  noticed  only  by  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  588),  as  the  spot 
where  the  best  snails  (/coxAtoi)  were  found.  [L.  S.] 
LI'PARA(^  AtTrdpa;  Eth.  At7ra/)o?os,  Liparensis: 
Lipari),  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  group 
of  the  Aeolian  islands,  between  the  coast  of  Sicily 
and  Italy.  It  had  a town  of  the  same  name,  and 
was  the  only  one  of  the  whole  group  which  was 
inhabited,  or  at  least  that  had  any  considerable 
population.  Hence  the  other  islands  were  always 
dependent  on  it,  and  were  sometimes  called  in  ; 
ancient  times,  as  they  habitually  are  at  the  present 
day,  the  Liparaean  islands  (at  Anrapaicau  vrjaoi, 
Strab.  vi.  p.  275).  Strabo  correctly  tells  us  that  it 
was  the  largest  of  the  seven,  and  the  nearest  to  the 
coast  of  Sicily  except  Thermessa  or  Hiera  (IW- 
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I cano).  Both  he  and  Pliny  infoitn  us  that  it  was 
originally  called  Meligunis  (MeAiyowis);  a name 
that  must  probably  be  referred  to  the  period  before 
I the  Greek  colony;  although  ancient  writers  affirm 
that  it  derived  the  name  of  Lipara  from  Liparus,  a 
I son  of  Auson,  who  reigned  there  before  Aeolus,  so 
that  they  must  have  referred  the  name  of  Meligunis 
j to  a purely  fabulous  age.  (Plin.  iii.  9.  s.  14;  Diod. 

I V.  7.)  The  name  of  Aeolus  himself  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  Aeolian  islands,  and  there  can 
j be  no  doubt  that  his  abode  was  placed  by  the  ear- 
liest mythological  traditions  in  Lipara  itself,  though 
in  later  times  this  was  frequently  transferred  to 
1 Strongyle.  [Aeoliae  Insulae,  p,  52.] 
j In  the  historical  period  the  first  mention  that  we 
I find  of  Lipara  is  the  settlement  there  of  a Greek 
colony.  This  is  assigned  by  Diodorus  to  the  50th 
Olympiad  (b.  c.  580 — 577);  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  this  date,  though  Eusebius  (on  what 
authority  we  know  not)  carries  it  back  nearly  50 
i years,  and  places  it  as  early  as  b.  c.  627.  (Diod. 
V.  9;  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  107;  Clinton,  F.  II.  vol.  i. 
pp.  208,  232.)  The  colonists  were  Dorians  from 
Cnidus  and  Rhodes;  but  the  former  people  predomi- 
nated, and  the  leader  of  the  colony,  Pentathlus,  was 
himself  a Cnidian,  so  that  the  city  was  always 
reckoned  a Cnidian  colony.  (Diod.  1.  c. ; Paus.  x. 
11.  § 3;  Tliuc.  iii.  88  ; Strab.  vi.  p.  275;  Scymn. 
Ch.  263.)  According  to  some  accounts  Pentathlus 
did  not  himself  live  to  reach  Lipara,  but  the  colony 
was  founded  by  his  sons.  (Diod.  1.  c.)  Of  its  his- 
tory we  know  scarcely  anything  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a half,  but  are  told  generally  that  it 
attained  to  considerable  power  and  prosperity,  and 
that  the  necessity  of  defending  themselves  against 
I the  Tyrrhenian  pirates  led  the  Liparaeans  to  esta- 
blish a naval  force,  with  which  they  ultimately  ob- 
tained some  brilliant  victories  over  the  Tyrrhenians, 
and  commemorated  these  successes  by  costly  ofler- 
ings  at  Delphi.  (Slrab.  1.  c. ; Diod.  v.  9 ; Paus.  x. 

1 1.  § 3,  16.  § 7.)  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
I Liparaeans  themselves  were  sometimes  addicted  to 
piracy,  and  on  one  occasion  their  corsairs  intercepted 
a valuable  offering  that  the  Romans  were  sending  to 
Delphi;  but  their  chief  magistrate,  Timasitheus,  im- 
mediately caused  it  to  be  restored  and  forwarded  to 
its  destination.  (Diod.  xiv.  93;  Liv.  v.  28;  Val. 
Max.  i.  1.  § 4.) 

The  territory  of  Lipara,  though  of  small  extent, 
Was  fertile,  and  produced  abundance  of  fruit;  but 
j its  more  important  resources  were  its  mines  of  alum, 
arising  from  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
abundance  of  thermal  sources  proceeding  from  the 
same  cause.  The  inhabitants  of  Lipara  not  only 
cultivated  their  own  island,- but  the  adjoining  ones 
of  Hiera,  Strongyle,  and  Didyme  as  well;  a proof 
that  the  population  of  Lipara  itself  must  have  been 
considerable.  (Time.  iii.  88;  Diod.  v.  10;  Paus. 
i.  11  § 4;  Strab.  vi.  p.  275.) 
j At  the  time  of  the  first  Athenian  expedition  to 
Sicily  under  Laches  (b.  c.  427)  the  Liparaeans  were 
in  alliance  with  the  Syracusans,  probably  on  account 
of  their  Dorian  descent;  for  which  reason  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Athenian  and  Rhegian  fleet,  but 
with  no  serious  result.  (Thuc.  iii.  88;  Diod.  xii. 
54.)  In  B.  c.  396  they  again  appear  as  in  friendly 
relations  with  Syracuse,  and  were  in  consequence 
attacked  by  the  Carthaginian  general  Himilco,  who 
made  himself  master  of  the  city  and  exacted  a con- 
tribution of  30  talents  from  the  inhabitants.  (Diod. 

^ xiv.  56.)  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Carthaginians 
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at  this  time  retained  possession  of  Lipam;  and  wo 
subsequently  find  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  independ- 
ence in  B.  c.  304,  when  the  island  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  Agathocles,  in  the  midst  of  pi-ofound 
peace,  and  without  even  a pi'etext  for  the  aggression. 
The  invader  carried  off  a booty  of  50  talents, 
which  was,  however,  lost  on  his  voyage  to  Sicily  in 
a storm,  which  was  naturally  attributed  to  the  wrath 
of  Aeolus.  (Id.  XX.  101.)  It  could  not  have  been 
long  after  this  that  Lipara  fell  under  the  yoke  of 
Carthage,  to  which  city  it  was  subject  at  the  out- 
break ot  the  Fiist  Punic  War  (b.  c.  264),  and  from 
its  excellent  ports,  and  advantageous  situation  for 
commanding  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  became  a fa- 
vourite naval  station  with  that  people.  (Id.  xxii.  13, 
p.  500.)  In  the  fifth  year  of  the  war  (b.  c.  260), 
the  Roman  consul,  Cn.  Cornelius,  having  been  de- 
ceived with  the  hopes  of  making  himself  master  of 
the  island,  was  captured  there,  with  his  whole 
squadron  (Pol.  i.  21);  and  in  b.  c.  257,  a battle 
was  fought  between  the  Carthaginian  and  Roman 
fleets  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  (/J.  25) : 
but  a few  years  later  it  was  at  length  taken  by  the 
Romans,  under  C.  Aurelius,  and  remained  in  their 
hands  from  this  time,  b.  c.  251.  (75.39;  Diod. 
xxiii.  20;  Zonar.  viii.  14;  Oros.  iv.  8;  Frontin. 
Strat.  iv.  1.  § 31.) 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
a considerable  Carthaginian  squadron  was  wrecked 
on  the  shores  of  Lipara  and  the  adjoining  island  of 
Vulcano  (Liv.  xxi.  49)  ; but  from  this  time  we  find 
no  historical  mention  of  it  till  the  war  between 
Octavian  and  Sextus  Pompeius  in  Sicily,  in  b.c.  36, 
when  Lipara  and  the  adjoining  islands  once  more 
appear  as  a naval  station  of  importance.  It  was 
occupied  and  fortified  by  Pompeius,  but  taken  by 
Agrippa,  who  afterwards  established  his  fleets  at  the 
island  of  Vulcano,  and  from  thence  threatened  the 
forces  of  Pompeius  at  Mylae  and  Messana.  (Appiari, 
B.  C.  V.  97, 105, 112;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  1,7.)  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  Lipara  continued  to  enjoy  con- 
siderable prosperity  under  the  Roman  government. 
Diodorus  praises  its  fertility,  as  well  as  the  excel- 
lence of  its  ports;  and  says  that  the  Liparaeans  de- 
rived a large  revenue  from  the  monopoly  of  the  trade 
in  alum.  (Diod.  v.  10.)  Cicero,  indeed,  speaks  of  it 
in  disparaging  terms,  as  “parva  civitas,  in  insula 
inculta  tenuique  posita”  (Fcrr.  iii.  37);  but  this 
seems  to  be  an  oratorical  exaggeration,  and  the  im- 
mediate reference  of  the  passage  is  to  com,  for  the 
growth  of  which  Lipara  could  never  have  been  well 
adapted.  But  though  suffering  severely  from  drought 
in  summer  (Thuc.  iii.  88),  owing  to  the  volcanic 
nature  of  the  soil,  the  island  is,  nevertheless,  one  of 
considerable  fertility,  and  at  the  present  day  pro- 
duces abundance  of  fruit,  wine,  and  oil.  (Smyth’s 
Sicily,  p.  265;  D’Orville,  Sicula,  p.  18.) 

Under  the  Roman  Empire  Lipara  was  some- 
times used  as  a place  of  exile  for  political  of- 
fenders (Dion  Cass.  Ixxvi.  6) ; and  before  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire  it  became  a favourite  resort  of 
monks.  At  an  earlier  period  of  the  Empire  it  was 
frequented  for  its  hot  baths  (Plin.  xxxi.  6.  s.  32  ; 
Diod.  V.  10),  which  are  still  in  use  at  the  present 
day,  being  supplied  from  thermal  springs  : some 
remains  of  ancient  buildings,  still  visible,  appear 
to  have  been  connected  with  these  establishments. 
A few  fragments  of  walls  may  also  be  traced  on  the 
hill  crowned  by  the  modem  castle;  and  many  coins, 
fragments  of  sculpture,  &c.,  have  been  discovered 
on  the  island,  (Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  262.) 
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Strabo  and  some  other  ancient  writers  speak  of 
volcanic  phenomena  as  occurring  on  the  island  of 
Li  para  itself  (Strab.  vi.  p.  275)  ; but  though  it 
abounds  in  hot  springs,  and  outbreaks  of  volcanic 
vapour,  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  any  volcanic 
eruptions  on  a larger  scale  have  occuried  there 
within  the  period  of  history.  Those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Hiera  (the  Vulcani  Insula  of 
the  Romans,  now  Vuhano'),  from  its  proximity  to 
Lipara,  of  which  it  was  a mere  dependency,  are 
sometimes  described  as  if  they  had  occurred  at 
Lipara  itself.  (Oros.  v.  10;  Jul.  Obs.  89.)  The 
volcanic  phenomena  of  the  Aeolian  islands  in  general 
are  more  fully  noticed  under  the  article  Aeoliae 
Insulae.  [E.  H.  B.] 


LTPAEIS  (AtVapts),  a small  river  in  the  east  of 
Cilicia,  wliich  emptied  itself  into  the  sea  at  Soli, 
and  was  believed  to  derive  its  name  from  the  oily 
nature  of  its  waters.  (Plin.  v.  22  ; Antig.  Caryst. 
150;  Vitruv.  viii.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

LIPAXUS  (AiValos),  a town  of  Crusis,  or  Cros- 
saea,  in  Macedonia,  mentioned  only  by  Hecataeus 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.)  and  Herodotus  (vii.  123). 

LIPPOS,  AD.  [Vettones.] 

LIPSYDRIUM  [Attica,  p.  326,  b.] 
LIQUE'NTIA  (^Livenza),  a considerable  river  of 
Venetia,  which  rises  in  the  Julian  Alps  to  the  N.  of 
Opitergium  (^Oderzo),  and  flows  into  the  Adriatic 
near  Caorle,  about  midway  between  the  Piave 
(Plavis)  and  the  Tagliamento  (Tilaventum).  (Plin. 
iii.  18.  s.  22.)  It  had  a port  of  the  same  name  at 
its  mouth.  Servius  (^ad  Aen.  ix.  679)  correctly 
places  it  between  Altinum  and  Concordia.  The 
name  is  not  found  in  the  Itineraries,  but  Paul  us 
Diaconus  mentions  the  “ pons  Liquentiae  fluminis  ” 
on  the  road  from  Forum  .lulii  towards  Patavium. 
(P.  Diac.  Hist.  Lany.  v.  39 ; Anon.  Ravenn.  iv. 
36  ) [E.  H.  B.] 

LI'RIA.  [Edeta.] 

LIRIMIRIS  (AtptAtipls),  a town  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  between  Marionis  and  Leuphana,  about 
10  miles  to  the  north  of  Hamburgh.  Its  exact  site, 
however,  is  unknown.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 27.)  [L.  S.] 
LIRIS  (^Aelpis  ; Garigliano),  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  of  central  Italy,  flowing  into  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Sea  a little  below  Minturnae.  It  had  its 
source  in  the  central  Apennines,  only  a few  miles 
from  the  Lacus  Fucinus.  of  which  it  has  been  some- 
times, but  erroneously,  regarded  as  a subterranean 
outlet.  It  flows  at  first  in  a SE.  direction  through 
a long  troughlike  valley,  parallel  to  the  general 
direction  of  the  Apennines,  until  it  reaches  the  city 
of  Sora,  where  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  SW.,  and 
pursues  that  course  until  after  its  junction  with  the 
Trerus  or  Sacco,  close  to  the  site  of  Fregellae  ; from 
thence  it  again  makes  a great  bend  to  the  SE.,  but 
ultimately  resumes  its  SW.  direction  before  it 
enters  the  sea  near  Minturnae.  Both  Strabo  and 
Pliny  tell  us  that  it  was  originally  called  Clanis,  a 
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name  which  appears  to  have  been  common  to  many 
Italian  rivers  [Clanis]  : the  former  writer  erro- 
neously assigns  its  sources  to  the  country  of  the 
Vestini;  an  opinion  which  is  adopted  also  by  Lucan. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  233  ; Lucan,  ii.  425.)  The  Liris  is 
noticed  by  several  of  the  Roman  poets,  as  a very 
gentle  and  tranquil  stream  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  31.  8 ; 
Sil.  Ital.  iv.  348), — a character  which  it  well 
deserves  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  where  it  is 
described  by  a modem  traveller  as  “ a wide  and 
noble  river,  wdnding  under  the  shadow  of  poplars 
through  a lovely  vale,  and  then  gliding  gently 
towards  the  sea.”  (Eustace’s  Classical  Tour,  vol.  ii. 
p.  320.)  But  nearer  its  source  it  is  a clear  and 
rapid  mountain  river,  and  at  the  village  of  Isola, 
about  four  miles  below  Sora,  and  just  after  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Fibrenus,  it  forms  a cascade  of  above 
90  feet  in  height,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  water- 
falls in  Italy.  (Craven’s  Ahruzzi,  vol.  i.  p.  93.) 

The  Liris,  which  is  still  called  Liri  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  though  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Garigliano,  which  it  assumes  when  it  becomes  a 
more  considerable  stream,  has  a course  altogether  of 
above  60  geographical  miles  : its  most  considerable 
tributary  is  the  Trerus  or  Sacco,  which  joins  it 
about  thi'ee  miles  below  Ceprano.  A few  miles 
higher  up  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Fibrenus, 
so  celebrated  from  Cicero’s  description  (de  Leg.  ii.  3); 
which  is,  however,  but  a small  stream,  though  re- 
markable for  the  clearness  and  beauty  of  its  w'aters. 
[Fibeenus.]  The  Melfis  {Melfa),  which  joins  it 
a few  miles  below  the  Sacco,  but  fi-om  the  opposite 
bank,  is  equally  inconsiderable. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Liris  near  Minturnae,  was 
an  extensive  sacred  grove  consecrated  to  Marica,  a 
nymph  or  local  divinity,  who  was  represented  by  a 
tradition,  adopted  by  Virgil,  as  mother  of  Latinus, 
while  others  identified  her  with  Circe.  (Virg.  Aen, 
vii.  47  ; Lactant.  Imt,  Div.  i.  21.)  Her  grove 
and  temple  (Lucus  Maricae  : MapiKas  SAaos, 
Plut.  Mar.  39)  were  not  only  objects  of  great  vene- 
ration to  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Minturnae,  but  appear  to  have  enjoyed  considerable 
celebrity  with  the  Romans  themselves.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  233 ; Liv.  xxvii.  37  ; Serv.  ad  Aen.  vii.  47.) 
Immediately  adjoining  its  mouth  was  an  extensive 
marsh,  formed  probably  by  the  stagnation  of  the 
river  itself,  and  celebrated  in  histoi-y  in  connection 
with  the  adventures  of  Marius.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LISAE  (AtVot),  a town  of  Crusis  or  Cro.ssaea,  in 
Macedonia,  mentioned  only  by  Herodotus  (vii.  123). 
[Crusis.] 

LISINAE,  a town  of  Histiaeotis,  in  Thessaly,  on 
the  borders  of  Athamania.  (Liv.  xxxii.  14.) 

LISSA.  [Jaccetani.] 

LISSA  (Ato-tra,  Procop.  B.  G.\.  7;  Itin.  Anton.'), 
an  island  otf  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  placed  by  Pliny 
(iii.  30)  over  against  ladera.  Uglian,  noted  for  its 
marbles,  and  an  island  which  obtained  a momentary 
importance  during  the  wars  of  the  Venetians,  re- 
presents Lissa.  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Monte- 
negro, vol.  i,  p.  78.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LISSUS.  [Leontini.] 

LISSUS  (A/(totos,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 3),  a town  on 
the  S,  coast  of  Crete,  which  the  anonymous  Coast- 
describer  places  between  Suia  and  Calamyde.  (Sta- 
diasm.)  The  Peutinger  Table  gives  16  M.  P.  as  the 
distance  between  Cantanum  and  Liso.  This  Cretan 
city  was  an  episcopal  see  in  the  time  of  Hierocles. 
(Comp.  Cornel.  Creta  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p,  235.)  The 
order  in  which  he  mentions  it  with  the  other  bishoprics 
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in  the  W.  part  of  the  island  agrees  very  well  with 
the  supposition  that  its  site  was  on  the  spot  now 
called  ndghio  Kyrko.  This  place  occupies  a small 
! hollow  of  the  hills  facing  the  sea,  like  a theatre. 

Near  the  church  of  the  Panaghia  are  what  appear 
i to  be  vestiges  of  an  ancient  temple,  consisting  of 
granite  columns,  and  white  marble  fragments,  ar- 
I chitraves,  and  pediments.  Further  on,  appears  to 
' have  been  another  temple,  and  a theatre.  The  tombs 
are  on  the  SW.  side  of  the  plain.  They  are  worked 
1 independent  of  the  rock,  with  arched  roofs.  There 
are  perhaps  fifty  of  them.  (Pashley,  Trav.  vol.  ii. 

I p.  88  ; Mm.  Class.  Ant.  vol.  ii.  p.  298.) 

I Of  all  the  towns  which  existed  on  this  part  of  the 
i coast,  Lissus  alone  seems  to  have  struck  coins,  a 
1 fact  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  evidence  sup- 
I plied  by  its  situation,  of  its  having  been  a place  of 
I some  trading  importance.  The  harbour  is  mentioned 
1 by  Scylax  (p.  18),  and  the  types  of  the  coins  are 
I either  maritime,  or  indicative  of  the  worship  of  Dic- 

, tynna,  as  might  have  been  expected  on  this  part  of 

the  island  The  obverse  of  one  coin  bears  the 
impress  of  the  caps  and  stars  of  the  Dioscuri,  and 
its  reverse  a quiver  and  arrow.  On  the  second  coin 
the  caps  and  stars  are  replaced  by  a dolphin,  and 
I instead  of  the  quiver  a female  head,  probably  that 
of  Artemis  or  Dictynna.  (Comp.  Eckhel,  vol.  ii. 
p.  315.)  [E.  B.J.] 

LISSUS  (Aiaaos,  Strab.  vii.  p.  316  ; Ptol.  ii.  16. 
§ 5 ; Steph.  B. ; Hierocles ; Pent.  Tab.'),  a town  of 
Illyricum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Drilo.  Dionysius 
the  elder,  in  his  schemes  for  establidiing  settlements 
among  the  Illyrian  tribes,  founded  Lissus.  (Diod. 
XV.  13.)  It  was  afterwards  in  the  hands  of  the 
Illyrians,  w'ho,  after  they  had  been  defeated  by  the 
i Homans,  retained  this  port,  beyond  which  their 
i vessels  were  not  allowed  to  sail.  (Polyb.  ii.  12.) 

I B.  c.  211,  Philip  of  Macedon,  having  surprised 
I the  citadel  Acrolissus,  compelled  the  town  to  sur- 
! render.  (Polyb.  viii.  15.)  Gentius,  the  Illyrian 
king,  collected  his  forces  here  for  the  war  against 
i Rome.  (Liv.  xliv.  30.)  A body  of  Roman  citizens 
I was  stationed  there  by  Caesar  (^B.  C.  iii.  26 — 29) 

^ to  defend  the  town ; and  Pliny  (iii.  26),  who  says 
that  it  was  100  M.P.  from  Epidaurus,  descnbes  it 
I as  “ oppidum  civium  Romanorum.”  Constantine 
Porphyrogeneta  (de  Adm.  Imp.  c.  30)  calls  it  'EAjtr- 
rrds,  and  it  now  bears  the  name  of  Lesch.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  477;  Schafarik, 

Alt.  vol.  ii.  p.  275.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

i LISTA  (Aio-To),  a very  ancient  city  of  Central 
Italy,  which,  according  to  Vavro  (ap.  Dion.  Hal. 
i.  14),  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Aborigines,  when 
that  people  still  dwelt  in  the  mountain  valleys 
1 around  Reate.  It  was  surprised  by  the  Sabines  by 
a night  attack  from  Amiternum ; and  the  inhabit- 
ants took  refuge  in  Reate,  from  whence  they  made 
several  fruitless  attempts  to  recover  possession  of 
their  city;  but  failing  in  this,  they  declared  it,  with 
1 the  surrounding  territory,  sacred  to  the  gods,  and 
imprecated  curses  on  all  who  should  occupy  it. 
This  circumstance  probably  accounts  for  the  absence 
of  all  other  mention  of  it;  though  it  would  seem 
that  its  ruins  still  remained  in  the  time  of  Varro, 
or  at  least  that  its  site  was  clearly  known.  This 
! has  been  in  modern  times  a subject  of  much  dispute. 

According  to  the  pre.sent  text  of  Dionysius,  it  was 
j situated  24  stadia  from  Tiora,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  probably  those  at  Castore  near  Sta.  Anatolia,  in 
I the  upper  valley  of  the  Salto,  36  miles  from  Rieti. 
I Bunsen  accordingly  places  it  at  Sta.  Anatolia  itself. 
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where  there  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient  city. 
But  Holstenius  long  ago  pointed  out  a site  about  3 
miles  from  Reate  itself,  on  the  road  from  thence  to 
Civita  Ducale,  still  called  Monte  di  Lesta,  where 
there  still  exist,  according  to  a local  antiquarian, 
Martelli,  and  Sir  W.  Gell,  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
city , wdth  walls  of  polygonal  construction,  and  a 
site  of  considerable  strength.  The  situation  of 
these  ruins  w'ould  certainly  be  a more  probable  posi- 
tion for  the  capital  of  the  Aborigines  than  one  so 
far  removed  as  Sta.  A natolia  from  their  other  settle- 
ments, and  would  accord  better  with  the  natural 
line  of  advance  of  the  Sabines  from  Amiternum, 
which  must  have  been  by  the  pass  of  Antrodoco 
and  the  valley  of  the  'Velino.  In  this  case  we  must 
understand  the  distance  of  24  stadia  (3  miles),  as 
stated  by  Dionysius  (or  rather  by  Varro,  whom  he 
cites),  as  having  reference  to  Reate  itself,  not  to 
Tiora.  (Bunsen,  Antichi  Stabilinienti  Italici,  in 
Ann.  d.  Inst.  Arch.  vol.  vi.  p.  137  ; Gell’s  Topo- 
graphy of  Rome,  p.  472  ; Holsten.  Not.  in  Cluver. 
p.  1 14.)  [E.  H.  B ] 

LISTRON  (Aiarpcot/),  a place  in  Epirus  Nova, 
mentioned  by  Hierocles  with  a fortress  Alistrus 
(’AAicTpos,  Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  4).  It  is  probably 
represented  by  the  village  and  castle  of  Klisura, 
situated  on  the  river  Aous  ( 'Viosa),  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Cantacuzenus  (KKeiaovpa,  ii.  32  ; comp. 
Anna  Comnena,  xiii.  p.  390)  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  together  with  other  places  which  are  still 
to  be  recognised  as  having  been  the  chief  strong- 
holds in  this  part  of  Greece.  [Aous.]  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  383.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LITA'BRUM.  [Vaccaei]. 

LITANA  SILVA,  a forest  in  the  territory  of  the 
Boians  in  Gallia  Cispadana,  memorable  for  the  de- 
feat of  the  Roman  consul  L.  Postumius,  in  b.  c.  216. 
On  this  disastrous  occasion  the  consul  himself 
perished,  with  his  whole  army,  consisting  of  two 
Roman  legions,  augmented  by  auxiliaries  to  the 
amount  of  25,000  men.  (Liv.  xxiii.  24  ; Frontin. 
Strat.  i.  6.  § 4.)  At  a later  period  it  witnessed, 
on  the  other  hand,  a defeat  of  the  Boians  by  the 
Roman  consul  L.  Valerius  Flaccns,  b.  c.  195.  (Liv. 
XXX  iv.  22.)  The  forest  in  question  appears  to  have 
been  situated  somewhere  between  Bononia  and  Pla- 
centia, but  its  name  is  never  mentioned  after  the 
reduction  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  its  exact  site 
cannot  be  determined.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
a great  part  of  the  tract  between  the  Apennines  and 
the  marshy  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Padus  was 
at  this  time  covered  with  forest.  [E.  H.  B.] 
LITANOBRIGA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  between  Caesaromagus  (^Beauvais)  and 
Augustomagus,  which  D’Anville  supposes  to  be  Sen- 
lis.  According  to  his  reading,  the  Itin.  makes  it 
xviii.  Gallic  leagues  from  Caesaromagus  to  Litano- 
briga,  and  iiii.  from  Litanobriga  to  Augustomagus. 
Walckenaer  (^Geog.  ^c.,  vol.  iii.  p.  55)  makes  the 
first  distance  xvi.,  and  the  second  iiii. ; and  he  places 
Caesaromagus  at  Verberie,  near  the  river  Autone. 
The  Table  mentions  no  place  between  Caesaromagus 
and  Augustomagus,  but  it  makes  the  whole  distance 
xxii.  We  may  assume  that  Litanobriga  was  situ- 
ated at  a ford  or  bridge  over  a river,  and  this  river  is 
the  Oise.  D’Anville  first  thought  that  Litanobriga 
might  be  Pont  Sainte-Maxence,  for  a Roman  road 
from  Beauvais,  called  Brunehaut,  passes  by  Cler- 
mont, and  joins  a road  from  Pont-Sainte-Maxence. 
But  the  numbers  in  the  Itins.  fall  short  of  the  dis- 
tance between  Beauvais  and  Senlis ; and  accordingly 
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D’Anville  gave  up  Pont-Sainte-Maxence,  and  fixed 
Litanobriga  at  Creil  on  the  Oise,  and  along  this  line 
the  distances  of  the  Table  agree  pretty  well  with  the 
real  distances.  Walckenaer  fixes  Litanobriga  at  Pont- 
Sainte-Maxence.  The  solution  of  this  difficulty  de- 
pends on  the  position  of  Augustomagus ; or  if  we  are 
content  with  the  evidence  for  fixing  Litanobriga  at 
Pont-Sainie-Maxence,  we  cannot  place  Augusto- 
magus  at  Senlis.  [Augustomagus.]  [G.  L.] 

LITERNUM  (Ahepvov,  Strab.  ; Aeir^pvov, 
Ptol. ; Eth.  Liteminus  : Tor  di  Patria),  a town  on 
the  sea-coast  of  Campania,  between  the  mouth  of 
the  Vultumus  and  Cumae.*  It  was  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  a river  of  the  same  name  (Strab.  v.  p.  243 : 
Liv.  xxxii.  29),  which  assumed  a stagnant  cha- 
racter as  it  approached  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a con- 
siderable marshy  pool  or  lagoon,  called  the  Liteuna 
Palus  (Sil.  Ital.  vii.  278  ; Stat.  Silv.  iv.  3.  66), 
and  bordered  on  either  side  by  more  extensive 
marshes.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  there  w’as  a 
town  there  at  all  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Roman  colony  : Livy’s  expression  (?.  c.)  that  that 
colony  was  sent  “ ad  ostia  Literni  fluminis,”  would 
seem  to  imply  the  contrary ; and  though  the  name 
of  Liternum  is  mentioned  in  the  Second  Punic  War, 
it  is  in  a manner  that  does  not  clearly  prove  there 
was  then  a town  there.  (Liv.  xxiii.  3.5.)  But  the 
notice  in  Festus  (y.  Praefecturae),  who  mentions 
Liternum,  with  Capua,  Curnae,  and  other  Campa- 
nian towns,  among  the  Praefecturae,  must  probably 
refer  to  a period  earlier  than  the  Roman  settlement. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  b.  c.  194  that  a colony 
of  Roman  citizens  was  settled  at  Liternum  at  the 
same  time  with  one  at  Vulturnum  ; they  were  both 
of  the  class  called  “ coloniae  maritimae  civium,”  but 
were  not  numerous,  only  300  colonists  being  sent  to 
each.  (Liv.  xxxii.  29,  xxxiv.  45.)  The  situation 
of  Liternum  also  was  badly  chosen  : the  marshy 
character  of  the  neighbourhood  rendered  it  unhealthy, 
while  the  adjoining  tract  on  the  sea-coast  was  sandy 
and  baiTen ; hence,  it  never  seems  to  have  risen  to  be 
a place  of  any  importance,  and  is  chiefly  noted  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  the  place  which  Scipio 
Africanus  chose  for  his  retirement,  when  he  with- 
drew in  disgust  from  public  life,  and  where  he 
ended  his  days  in  a kind  of  voluntaiy  exile.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  52,  53  ; Seneca,  Ep.  86  ; Val.  Max.  v.  3. 
§ 1 ; Oros.  iv.  20.)  At  a later  period,  however, 
Augustus  settled  a fresh  colony  at  Liternum  (L?6. 
Colon,  p.  235),  and  the  construction  by  Domitian  of 
the  i*oad  leading  along  the  sea-coast  from  Sinuessa  to 
Cumae  must  have  tended  to  render  it  more  frequented. 
But  it  evidently  never  rose  to  be  a considerable 
place  : under  the  Roman  Empire  its  name  is  men- 
tioned only  by  the  geographers,  and  in  the  Itine- 
raries in  connection  with  the  Via  Domitiana  already 
noticed.  (Strab.  v.  p.  243  ; Mel.  ii.  4.  § 9;  Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  9 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 6 ; Itin.  Ant.  p.  122  ; 
Tab.  Pent.')  We  learn,  however,  that  it  still  existed 
as  a “ civitas”  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Valentinian  II. 
(Symmach.  Ep.  vi.  5) ; and  it  was  probably  destroyed 
by  the  Vandals  in  the  fifth  century. 

The  villa  of  Scipio,  where  he  spent  the  latter 

* The  name  is  written  in  many  MSS.  Linter- 
NUM,  and  it  is  difficult,  in  the  absence  of  inscriptions, 
to  say  which  form  is  really  the  more  correct ; but 
Liternum  seems  to  be  supported,  on  the  whole, 
by  the  best  MSS.,  as  well  as  by  the  Greek  form  of 
the  name  as  found  both  in  Strabo  and  Ptolemy. 
(Tzschucke,  ad  Mel.  ii.  4.  § 9.) 
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years  of  his  life,  was  still  extant  in  the  days  of 
Seneca,  who  has  left  us  a detailed  description  of  it, 
and  strongly  contrasts  the  simplicity  of  its  arrange- 
ments vith  the  luxury  and  splendour  of  tho.se  of 
his  own  time.  {Ep.  86.)  Pliny  also  tells  us,  that 
some  of  the  olive  trees  and  myrtles  planted  by  the 
hands  of  Scipio  himself  were  still  visible  there. 
(Plin.  xvi.  44.  s.  85.)  It  is  certain  that  his  tomb 
also  was  shown  at  Liternum  in  the  days  of  Strabo  and 
Livy,  though  it  would  appear  that  there  was  great 
doubt  whether  he  was  really  buried  there.  The 
well-known  epitaph  which,  according  to  Valerius 
Maximus,  he  caused  to  be  engraved  on  his  tomb, — 
“ Ingrata  patria,  ne  ossa  quidem  mea  babes,” — could 
certainly  not  have  been  extant  in  the  time  of  Seneca, 
who  treats  the  question  as  one  of  mere  conjecture, 
though  he  inclines  to  the  belief  that  Africanus  was 
really  buried  there,  and  not  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Scipios  at  Rome.  (Seneca,  1.  c. ; Val.  Max.  v.  3. 
§ 1 ; Strab.  1.  c. ; Liv.  xxxviii.  56.) 

The  site  of  Liternum  is  now  marked  by  a watch- 
tower  called  Tor  di  Patria,  and  a miserable  village 
of  the  same  name ; the  adjoining  Lago  di  Patria 
is  unquestionably  the  Litema  Palus,  and  hence 
the  river  Litemus  can  be  no  other  than  the  small 
and  sluggish  stream  which  forms  the  outlet  of  this 
lake  to  the  sea.  At  the  present  day  the  Lago  di 
Patria  communicates  with  the  river  Clanius  or 
Lagno,  and  is  formed  by  one  of  the  arms  of  that 
stream.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  was  the 
case  in  ancient  times  also,  for  we  have  no  account 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Clanius,  while  the  Liternus  is 
mentioned  only  in  connection  with  the  town  at  its 
mouth.  [Clanius.]  The  modern  name  of  Patria 
must  certainly  have  been  derived  from  some  tradition 
of  the  epitaph  of  Scipio  already  noticed,  though  we 
cannot  explain  the  mode  in  which  it  arose ; but  the 
name  may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. There  are  scarcely  any  ruins  on  the  site  of 
Liternum,  but  the  remains  of  the  ancient  bridge  by 
which  the  Via  Domitiana  here  crossed  the  river  are 
still  extant,  and  the  road  itself  may  be  traced  from 
thence  the  whole  way  to  Cumae.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LITHRUS  {Aidpos),  the  name  of  the  northern 
branch  of  Mount  Paryadres  in  Pontus,  which,  to- 
gether with  Mount  Ophelimus  in  the  north-west  of 
Amasia,  enclosed  the  extensive  and  fertile  plain  of 
Phanaroea.  (S'.rab.  xii.  p.  556.)  Hamilton  {Ee- 
searches,  vol.  i.  p.  349)  believes  that  these  two 
ancient  hills  answer  to  the  modern  Kemer  Dagh 
and  OTctap  Dagh.  [L.  S.] 

LIVIANA,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  placed  by 
the  Table  and  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  between  Carcase 
{Carcassonne') diwdi  Narbo  {Narbonne').  It  is  the  next 
station  to  Carcaso,  and  xii.  from  it : the  station  that 
follows  Liviana  is  Usuerva,  or  Usuerna,  or  Hosuerba. 
The  site  is  uncertain.  [G.  L.] 

LIX,  LIXUS.  [Mauretania]. 

LIZIZIS.  [Azizis.] 

LOBETA'NI  {AwStjt avoi'),  one  of  the  lesser 
peoples  in  the  NE.  part  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 
Their  position  was  SE.  of  the  Celtiberi,  and  N.  of 
the  Bastetani,  in  the  SW.  of  Arragon.  The  only 
city  mentioned  as  belonging  to  them  was  Lobetum 
{Au>§r)Tov),  which  D’Anville  identifies  with  Eequena, 
butUkert  with  Albarracin.  (Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 60;  Coins 
ap.  Sestini,  p.  169;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  pp  322, 
464.)  [P.  S.] 

LOBE'TUM.  [Lobetani.] 

LOCORITUM  {AoKdpiTov),  a town  on  the  river 
Main  in  Gei-many,  and  probably  the  same  as  the 
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modern  Lohr.  (Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  § 29.)  Its  name  seems 
to  be  of  Celtic  origin.  (Comp.  Steiner,  Das  Main- 
; gebiet,  p.  125.)  [L.  S ] 

LOCRAS.  [Corsica,  p.  691,  a.] 

LOCRI  EPICNEMl'DII,  OPU'NTII.  [Locris.] 
LOCRI  O'ZOLAE.  [Locris.] 

LOCRI  (Ao/cpot),  sometimes  called,  for  distinc- 
I tion’s  sake,  LOCRI  EPIZEPHY'RII  (Ao/rpol  ’ETPi^e- 
i 0upiot,Tliuc.  vii.  1 ; Pind.OZ xi.l5 ; Strab. ; Steph.  B. ; 

Eth.  AoKp6s,  Locrensis:  Ruins  near  Gerace),  a city 
1 on  the  SE.  coast  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  not  far 
' from  its  southern  extremity,  and  one  of  the  most 
1 celebrated  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  this  part  of  Italy. 

I It  was  a colony,  as  its  name  obviously  implies,  of  the 
j Locrians  in  Greece,  but  there  is  much  discrepancy 
I as  to  the  tribe  of  that  nation  from  which  it  derived 
its  origin.  Strabo  aflSrms  that  it  was  founded  by 
I the  Locri  Ozolae,  under  a leader  named  Euanthes, 
j and  censures  Ephorus  for  asciibing  it  to  the  Locri 
I Opuntii ; but  this  last  opinion  seems  to  have  been  the 
1 1 one  generally  prevalent.  Scymnus  Chius  mentions 
both  opinions,  but  seems  to  incline  to  the  latter;  and 
1 it  is  adopted  without  question  by  Pausanias,  as  well 
. as  by  the  poets  and  later  Latin  authors,  whence  we 
|:  may  probably  infer  that  it  was  the  tradition  adopted 

by  the  Locrians  themselves.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  259 ; 
ir  Scymn.  Ch.  313 — 317;  Pans.  Hi.  19.  § 12;  Virg. 
t Aen.  iii.  399.)  Unfortunately  Polybius,  who  had  in- 
i' formed  himself  particularly  as  to  the  history  and  in- 

stitutions  of  the  Locrians,  does  not  give  any  state- 
I'j  merit  upon  this  point.  But  we  learn  from  him  that 
1 the  origin  of  the  colony  was  ascribed  by  the  tra- 
$ dition  current  among  the  Locrians  themselves,  and 
v sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  to  a body  of 
S'  fugitive  slaves,  who  had  carried  off  their  mistresses, 
with  whom  they  had  previously  carried  on  an  il- 
f j licit  intercourse.  (Pol.  xii.  5,  6,  10 — 12.)  The 
same  story  is  alluded  to  by  Dionysius  Periegetes 
5 [ (365 — 367).  Pausanias  would  .-^eem  to  refer  to  a 

♦■I  wholly  different  tale  where  he  says  that  the  Lace- 

i I daemonians  sent  a colony  to  the  Epizephyrian  Locri, 

at  the  same  time  with  one  to  Crotona.  (Paus.  iii.  3. 
V I § L)  These  were,  however,  in  both  cases,  probably 
I j only  additional  bands  of  colonists,  as  Lacedaemon 
: was  never  regarded  as  the  founder  of  either  city. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  Locri  is  equally  un- 
• j certain.  Strabo  (1.  c.)  places  it  a little  after  that  of 
Crotona  and  Syracuse,  which  he  regarded  as  nearly 
j contemporaiy,  but  he  is  probably  mistaken  in  this 
' last  opinion.  [Crotona.]  Eusebius,  on  the  con- 
, trary,  brings  it  down  to  so  late  a date  as  b.  c.  673 
(or,  according  to  Hieronymus,  683) ; but  there  seems 
good  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  much  too  late,  and 
we  may  venture  to  adopt  Strabo’s  statement  that  it 
was  founded  soon  after  Crotona,  if  the  latter  be 
placed  about  710  B.  c.  (Euseb.  Arm.  p.  105; 
Clinton  F.H.  vol.  i.  p.  186,  vol.  ii.  p.  410.)  The 
traditions  adopted  by  Aristotle  and  Polybius  repre- 
sented the  first  settlers  as  gaining  possession  of  the 
soil  from  the  native  Oenotrians  (whom  they  called 
Siculi),  by  a fraud  not  unlike  those  related  in  many 
similar  legends.  (Pol.  xii.  6.)  The  fact  stated  by 
Strabo  that  theyfiist  established  themselves  on  Cape 
Zephyrium  (^Capo  di  Bruzzano\  and  subsequently 
removed  from  thence  to  the  site  which  they  ulti- 
mately occupied,  about  15  miles  further  N.,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  evidence  of  their  distinctive  appella- 
I tion,  and  may  be  depended  on  as  accurate.  (Strab. 
I.  c.) 

As  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  other  Greek  colonies 
I in  Italy,  we  have  very  scanty  and  imperfect  in- 
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formation  concerning  the  early  history  of  Locri.  'I’he 
first  event  in  its  annals  that  has  been  transmitted  to 
us,  and  one  of  those  to  which  it  owes  its  chief  cele- 
brity, is  the  legislation  of  Zaleucus.  This  was  said 
to  be  the  most  ancient  written  code  of  laws  that  had 
been  given  to  any  Greek  state ; and  though  the  his- 
tory of  Zaleucus  himself  was  involved  in  great  ob- 
scurity, and  mixed  up  with  much  of  fable  [Zaleu- 
cus, Biogr.  Dict.'\,  there  is  certainly  no  doubt  that 
the  Locrians  possessed  a written  code,  which  passed 
under  his  name,  and  which  continued  down  to  a late 
period  to  be  in  force  in  their  city.  Even  in  the  days 
of  Pindar  and  of  Demosthenes,  Locri  was  regarded 
as  a model  of  good  government  and  order;  and  its 
inhabitants  were  distinguished  for  their  adherence 
to  established  laws  and  their  aversion  to  all  inno- 
vation. (Piud.  01.  X.  17;  Schol.  ad  loc.;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  260;  Demosth.  adv.  Timocrat.  p.  743;  Diod.  xii. 
20,21.) 

The  period  of  the  legislation  of  Zaleucus  cannot 
be  determined  with  certainty:  but  the  date  given  by 
Eusebius  of  01.  30,  or  b.  c.  660,  may  be  received 
as  approximately  correct.  (Euseb.  Arm.  p.  105; 
Clinton,  vol.  i.  p.  193.)  Of  its  principles  we  know  but 
little ; and  the  quotations  from  his  laws,  even  if  we 
could  depend  upon  their  authenticity,  have  no  refer- 
ence to  the  political  institutions  of  the  state.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  government  of  Lcjcri  was 
an  aristocracy,  in  which  certain  select  families, 
called  the  Hundred  Houses,  enjoyed  superior  privi- 
leges : these  were  considered  to  be  derived  from  the 
original  settlers,  and  in  accordance  with  the  legend 
concerning  their  origin,  were  regarded  as  deriving 
their  nobility  from  the  female  side.  (Pol.  xii.  5.) 

The  next  event  in  the  history  of  Locri,  of  which 
we  have  any  account,  is  the  memorable  battle  of  the 
Sagras,  in  which  it  was  said  that  a force  of  10,000 
Locrians,  with  a small  body  of  auxiliaries  from 
Rhegium,  totally  defeated  an  army  of  130,000  Cro- 
toniats,  with  vast  slaughter.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  261; 
Cic.  de  N.D.  ii.  2;  Justin,  xx.  2,  3.)  The  extrar 
ordinary  character  of  this  victory,  and  the  exag- 
gerated and  fabulous  accounts  of  it  which  appear  to 
have  been  circulated,  rendered  it  proverbial  among 
the  Greeks  (aK-i)Qiarepa  tu>v  4ttI  Sdypot,  Suid.  *•.  v.) 
Yet  we  have  no  means  of  assigning  its  correct  place 
in  history,  its  date  being  extremely  uncertain,  some 
accounts  placing  it  after  the  fall  of  Sybaris  (b.  c. 
510),  while  others  would  carry  it  back  nearly  50 
years  earlier.  [Crotona.] 

The  small  number  of  troops  which  the  Locrians 
are  represented  as  bringing  into  the  field  upon  this 
occasion,  as  compared  with  those  of  Crotona,  would 
seem  to  prove  that  the  city  was  not  at  this  time  a 
very  powerful  one ; at  least  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not 
to  compare  with  the  great  republics  of  Sybaris  and 
Crotona.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  in  a flourishing 
condition ; and  it  must  in  all  probability  be  to  this 
period  that  we  must  refer  the  establishment  of  its 
colonies  of  Hipponium  and  Medma,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula.  (Scymn.  Ch..  3t<8  ; 
Strab.  vi.  p.  256.)  Locri  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
in  B.  c.  493,  when  the  Samian  colonists,  who  were 
on  their  way  to  Sicily,  touched  there  (Herod,  vi.  23); 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  in  a state  of  great  pro- 
sperity when  its  praises  were  sung  by  Pindar,  in 
B.  c.  484  (Find.  01.  x.,  xi.)  The  Locrians,  from 
their  position,  were  naturally  led  to  maintain  a close 
coimection  with  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  especially 
with  Syracuse,  their  friendship  with  which  would 
seem  to  have  dated,  according  to  some  accounts, 
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from  the  period  of  their  very  foundation.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  259.)  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  almost 
constantly  on  terms  of  hostility  with  their  neighbours 
of  Rhegium,  and,  dux-ing  the  rule  of  Anaxilas,  in  the 
latter  city,  were  threatened  with  complete  destruc- 
tion by  that  despot,  from  which  they  wei-e  saved  by 
the  intervention  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse.  (Find.  Pyth. 
ii.  35  ; and  Schol.  ad  loc.)  In  like  manner  we  find 
them,  at  the  period  of  the  Athenian  expeditions  to 
Sicily,  in  close  alliance  with  Syracuse,  and  on  terms 
of  open  enmity  with  Rhegium.  Hence  they  at  first 
engaged  in  actual  hostilities  with  the  Athenians 
under  Laches  ; and  though  they  subsequently  con- 
cluded a treaty  of  peace  with  them,  they  still  refused 
to  admit  the  great  Athenian  armament,  in  b.c.  41  5, 
even  to  anchor  on  their  coasts.  (Thuc.  iii.  99, 115, 
iv.  1,  24,  V.  5,  vi.  44,  vii.  1 ; Diod.  xii.  54,  xiii.  3.) 
At  a later  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  they 
were  among  the  few  Italian  cities  that  sent  auxiliary 
ships  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Thuc.  viii.  91.) 

During  the  reign  of  the  elder  Dionysius  at  Syra- 
cuse, the  bonds  of  amity  between  the  two  cities  were 
strengthened  by  the  personal  alliance  of  that  monarch, 
who  married  Doris,  the  daughter  of  Xenetus,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  citizens  of  Locri.  (Diod. 
xiv.  44.)  He  subsequently  adhered  steadfastly  to  this 
alliance,  which  secured  him  a footing  in  Italy,  from 
which  he  derived  great  advantage  in  his  wars  against 
the  Rhegians  and  other  states  of  Magna  Graecia.  In 
return  for  this,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  continuance 
of  their  support,  he  conferred  great  benefits  upon  the 
Locrians,  to  whom  he  gave  the  whole  tei'ritory  of 
Caulonia,  after  the  destruction  of  that  city  in 
B.c.  389;  to  which  he  added  that  of  Hipponium  in 
the  following  year,  and  a part  of  that  of  Scylletium. 
(Diod.  xiv.  100,  106,  107;  Strab.  p.  261.)  Hip- 
ponium was,  however,  again  wrested  from  them  by 
the  Carthaginians  in  b.c.  379.  (Id.  xv.  24.)  The 
same  intimate  relations  with  Syracuse  continued 
under  the  younger  Dionysius,  when  they  became  the 
source  of  great  misfortunes  to  the  city  :■  for  that 
despot,  after  his  expulsion  from  Syracuse  (b.c.  356), 
withdrew  to  Locri,  whei*e  he  seized  on  the  citadel, 
and  established  himself  in  the  possession  of  despotic 
power.  His  rule  here  is  described  as  exti-emely 
arbitrary  and  oppressive,  and  stained  at  once  by  the 
most  excessive  avarice  and  unbiddled  licentiousness. 
At  length,  after  a period  of  six  years,  the  Locrians 
took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Dionysius,  and 
drove  out  his  garrison  ; while  they  exercised  a cruel 
vengeance  upon  his  unfoi'tunate  wife  and  daughters, 
who  had  fallen  into  their  hands.  (Justin,  xxi.  2,  3 ; 
Strab.  vi.  p.  259;  Arist.  Pol.  v.  7;  Cleai-ch.  ap. 
Athen . xii.  541.) 

The  Locrians  are  said  to  have  suffered  severely 
from  the  oppressions  of  this  tyrant;  but  it  is  pro 
bable  that  they  sustained  still  greater  injury  from 
the  increasing  power  of  the  Bruttians,  who  were  now 
become  most  formidable  neighbours  to  all  the  Greek 
cities  in  this  part  of  Italy.  The  Locrians  never  ap- 
pear to  have  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  the  bar- 
barians, but  it  is  certain  that  their  city  declined 
greatly  from  its  former  prosperity.  It  is  not  again 
mentioned  till  the  wars  of  Pyi-rhus.  At  that  period 
it  appears  that  Locri,  as  well  as  Rhegium  and 
other  Greek  cities,  had  placed  itself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Rome,  and  even  admitted  a Roman  gar- 
rison into  its  walls.  On  the  approach  of  Pyrrhus 
they  expelled  this  garrison,  and  declared  themselves 
in  favour  of  that  monarch  (Justin,  xviii.  1)  ; but 
they  had  soon  cause  to  regret  the  change : for  the 
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I garrison  left  there  by  the  king,  during  his  absence 
in  Sicily,  conducted  itself  so  ill,  that  the  Locrians 
rose  against  them  and  expelled  them  from  their 
city.  On  this  account  they  were  severely  punished 
by  Pyrrhus  on  his  return  fi-om  Sicily  ; and,  not  con- 
tent with  exactions  from  the  inhabitants,  he  carried 
off  a great  part  of  the  sacred  ti’easures  from  the 
temple  of  Proserpine,  the  most  celebrated  sanctuaiy 
at  Locri.  A violent  storm  is  said  to  have  punished 
his  impiety,  and  compelled  him  to  restore  the  trea- 
sures. (Appian,  Samn.  iii.  12  ; Liv.  xxix.  18  ; 
Val.  Max.  i.  I,  Ext.  § 1.) 

After  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus,  the  Locrians 
seem  to  have  submitted  again  to  Rome,  and  con- 
tinued so  till  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  they 
were  among  the  states  that  threw  off  the  Roman 
alliance  and  declared  in  favour  of  the  Carthaginians, 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  b.c.  216.  (Liv.  xxii. 
61,  xxiii.  30.)  They  soon  after  received  a Cartha- 
ginian force  within  their  walls,  though  at  the  same 
time  their  liberties  were  guaranteed  by  a treaty  of 
alliance  on  equal  terms.  (Liv.  xxiv.  1.)  When  the 
fortune  of  the  war  began  to  turn  against  Carthage, 
Locri  was  besieged  by  the  Roman  consul  Crispin  us, 
but  without  success  ; and  the  approach  of  Hannibal 
compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege,  b.c.  208.  (Id. 
xxvii.  25,  28.)  It  was  not  till  B.c.  205,  that 
Scipio,  when  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Africa,  was 
enabled,  by  the  treachexy  of  some  of  the  citizens,  to 
surprise  one  of  the  forts  which  commanded  the 
town ; an  advantage  that  soon  led  to  the  surrender 
of  the  other  citadel  and  the  city  itself.  (Id.  xxix. 

6 — 8.)  Scipio  confided  the  charge  of  the  city  and 
the  command  of  the  garrison  to  his  legate,  Q.  Ple- 
ininius  ; but  that  officer  conducted  himself  with  such 
cruelty  and  i*apacity  towards  the  unfortunate  Lo- 
crians, that  they  rose  in  tumult  against  him,  and  a 
violent  sedition  took  place,  which  was  only  appeased 
by  the  intervention  of  Scipio  himself.  That  general, 
however,  took  the  part  of  Plerainius,  whom  he  con- 
tinued in  his  command;  and  the  Locrians  were  ex- 
posed anew  to  his  exactions  aixd  cmelties,  till  theyl^ 
at  length  took  courage  to  appeal  to  the  Roman  se-'s 
nate.  Notwithstanding  vehexnent  opposition  on  the  * 
part  of  the  friends  of  Scipio,  the  senate  pronounced 
in  favour  of  the  Locrians,  condemned  Pleminixxs, 
and  x'estored  to  the  Locrians  their  liberty  and  the 
enjoyment  of  their  own  laws.  (Liv.  xxix.  8,  16 — 
22;  Diod.  xxvii.  4;  Appian,  Annib,  55.)  Plemi- 
nius  had,  on  this  occasion,  followed  the  example  of 
Pyrrhus  in  plundexdng  the  temple  of  Proseipine; 
but  the  senate  caused  restitution  to  be  made,  and 
the  impiety  to  be  expiated  at  the  public  cost. 
(Diod.  1.  c.) 

From  this  time  we  hear  little  of  Locid.  Not- 
withstanding the  piivileged  condition  conceded  to  it 
by  the  senate,  it  seems  to  have  surlc.  into  a very 
subordinate  position.  Polybius,  howevei*,  speaks  of  it 
as  in  his  day  still  a considerable  town,  which  was 
bound  by  treaty  to  furnish  a certain  amount  of  naval 
auxiliaries  to  the  Romans.  (Pol.  xii.  5.)  The 
Locrians  were  under  particular  obligations  to  that 
historian  (76.)  ; and  at  a later  peidod  we  find  them 
enjoying  the  special  patronage  of  Cicero  (Cic.  de 
Leg.  ii.  6),  but  we  do  not  know  the  origin  of  their 
connection  with  the  great  orator.  From  Strabo’s  ac- 
count it  is  obvious  that  Locri  still  subsisted  as  a town 
in  his  day,  and  it  is  noticed  in  like  manner  by  Pliixy 
and  Ptolemy  (Strab.  vi.  p.  259  ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 10).  Its  name  is  not  found  in  the 
Itiixeraries,  though  they  describe  this  coast  in  con- 
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siderable  detail;  but  Procopius  seems  to  attest  its 
continued  existence  in  the  6th  century  (5.  G.  i.  15), 

I and  it  is  probable  that  it  owed  its  complete  de- 
I btruction  to  the  Saracens.  Its  very  name  was  for- 

' gotten  in  the  middle  ages,  and  its  site  became  a 

i matter  of  dispute.  This  has  however  been  com- 
' pletely  established  by  the  researches  of  modern 
travellers,  who  have  found  the  remains  of  the 
j ancient  city  on  the  sea-coast,  near  the  modern  town 
I of  Gerace.  (Cluver,  Ital.^.  1301;  Romanelli,  vol.  i. 

I p.  152  ; Cramer,  vol.  ii.  p.  411  ; Riedesel,  Voyage 
i dans  la  Grande  Grece,  p.  148.) 

The  few  ruins  that  rtill  remain  have  been  care- 
j fully  examined  and  described  by  the  Due  de  Luynes. 

1 (.47m.  d.  Inst.  Arch.  vol.  ii.  pp.  3 — rl2.)  The  site 

1 of  the  ancient  city,  which  may  be  distinctly  traced 
' by  the  vestiges  of  the  walls,  occupied  a space  of 
near  two  miles  in  length,  by  less  than  a mile  in 
I breadth,  extending  from  the  sea-coast  at  Torre  di 
i Gerace  (on  the  left  bank  of  a small  stream  called 
' the  Fuime  di  S.  Ilario'),  to  the  first  heights  or 
' ridges  of  the  Apennines.  It  is  evidently  to  these 
heights  that  Strabo  gives  the  name  of  Mount  Esopis 
I (’Eo-«7rts),  on  which  he  places  the  first  foundation  of 
j the  city.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  259.)  The  same  heights 
I are  separated  by  deep  ravines,  so  as  to  constitute  two 
separate  summits,  both  of  them  retaining  the  traces 
of  ancient  fortifications,  and  evidently  the  “ two 
citadels  not  far  distant  from  each  other  ” noticed  by 
Livy  in  his  account  of  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
! Scipio.  (Liv.  xxix,  6.)  The  city  extended  from 
hence  down  the  slopes  of  the  hills  towards  the  sea, 
and  had  unquestionably  its  port  at  the  mouth  of  the 
little  river  S.  Ilario,  though  there  could  never  have 
been  a harbour  there  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
I term.  Numerous  fragments  of  ancient  masonry  are 
i scattered  over  the  site,  but  the  only  distinct  vestiges 
! of  any  ancient  edifice  are  those  of  a Doric  temple,  of 
which  the  basement  alone  now  remains,  but  several 
j columns  were  standing  down  to  a recent  period.  It 
is  occupied  by  a farm-house,  called  the  Casino  deW 
j Imperatore,  about  a mile  from  the  sea,  and  appears 
j to  have  stood  without  the  ancient  walls,  so  that  it  is 
I not  improbable  the  ruins  may  be  the  remains  of  the 
I celebrated  temple  of  Proserpine,  wdiich  w’e  know  to 
have  occupied  a similar  position.  (Liv.  xxix.  18.) 

! The  ruins  of  Locri  are  about  five  miles  distant  from 
i the  modern  town  of  Gerace,  which  was  previously 
i supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
' (Cluver,  1.  c.;  Barr,  de  Sit.  Calabr.  iii.  7),  and  15 
miles  from  the  Capo  di  Bruzzano,  the  Zephyrian 
j promontory. 

The  Locrians  are  celebrated  by  Pindar  {01.  x.  18, 

! xi.  19)  for  their  devotion  to  the  Muses  as  w'ell  as  for 
I their  skill  and  courage  in  war.  In  accordance  with  this 
; character  we  find  mention  of  Xenocritus  and  Era- 
I sippus,  both  of  them  natives  of  Locri,  as  poets  of 
I some  note ; the  lyric  poetess  Theano  was  probably 
I also  a native  of  the  Epizephyrian  Locri.  (Schol.  ad 
i Find.  01.  xi.  17;  Boeckh,  ad  01.  x.  p.  197.)  The 
! Pyti.agorean  philosophy  also  was  warmly  taken  up 
I and  cultivated  there,  though  the  authorities  had 
j refused  to  admit  any  of  the  political  innovations  of 
i that  philosopher.  (Porphyr.  Vit.  Pyth.  56.)  But 
I among  his  followers  and  disciples  several  were 
j natives  of  Locri  (Iambi.  Vit.  Pyth.  267),  the  most 
1 eminent  of  whom  were  Timaeus,  Echecrates,  and 
; Acrion,  from  w’hom  Plato  is  said  to  have  imbibed 
j his  knowledge  of  the  Pythagorean  tenets.  (Cic.  de 
j Fin.  v.  29.)  Nor  w'as  the  cultivation  of  other  arts 
neglected.  Eunomus,  a Locrian  citizen,  was  ede- 
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brated  for  his  skill  on  the  cithara  ; and  the  athlete 
Euthymus  of  Locri,  who  gained  several  prizes  at 
Olympia,  was  scarcely  less  renowned  than  Milo  of 
Crotona.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  255,  260 ; Pans.  vi.  6. 
§§4-lI.) 

The  territory  of  Locri,  during  the  flourishing 
period  of  the  city,  was  certainly  of  considerable 
extent.  Its  great  augmentation  by  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse  has  been  already  mentioned.  But  previous 
to  that  time,  it  was  separated  from  that  of  Rhegium 
on  the  SW.  by  the  nver  Halex  or  Alice,  while  its 
northern  limit  tow’ards  Caulonia  was  probably  the 
Sagras.  generally  identified  with  the  Alaro.  The 
river  Buthrotus  of  Livy  (xxix.  7),  which  appears 
to  have  been  but  a short  distance  from  the  town, 
was  probably  the  Novito,  about  six  miles  to  the  N. 
Thucydides  mentions  two  other  colonies  of  Locri 
(besides  Hipponium  and  liledma  already  noticed), 
to  which  he  gives  the  names  of  Itone  and  Melae, 
but  no  other  trace  is  found  of  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  (Thuc.  v.  5.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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LOCRIS  {AoKpis:  Eth.  AoKpoi;  in  Latin  also 
Locri,  but  sometimes  Locrenses).  The  Locri  were 
an  ancient  people  in  Greece,  and  were  said  to  have 
been  descended  from  the  Leleges.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  Aristotle;  and  other  writers  supposed  the 
name  of  the  Locrians  to  be  derived  from  Locrus, 
an  ancient  king  of  the  Leleges.  (Aristot.;  Hes.  ap. 
Strab.  \\i.  p.  322  ; Scymnus  Ch.  590;  Dicaearch. 
71  ; Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12.)  The  Locrians,  however, 
must  at  a veiy  early  period  have  become  inter- 
mingled with  the  Hellenes.  In  the  Homeric  poems 
they  always  appear  as  Hellenes;  and,  according  to 
some  traditions,  even  Deucalion,  the  founder  of  the 
Hellenic  race,  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  Locrian 
town  of  Opus  or  Cynus.  (Pind.  01.  ix.  63,  .«eq.; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  425.)  In  historical  times  the  Locrians 
were  divided  into  two  distinct  tribes,  differing  from 
one  another  in  customs,  habits,  and  civilisation.  Of 
these  the  eastern  Locrians,  called  the  Opuntii  and 
Epicnemidii,  dwelt  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Greect', 
opposite  the  island  of  Euboea;  while  the  western 
Locrians  dwelt  upon  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  were 
separated  from  the  former  by  Mount  Parnassus  and 
the  whole  of  Doris  and  Phocis.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  425.) 
The  eastern  Locrians  are  alone  mentioned  by  Homer; 
they  were  the  more  ancient  and  the  more  civilised : 
the  western  Locrians,  who  are  said  to  have  been  a 
colony  of  the  former,  are  not  mentioned  in  history 
till  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  are  even 
then  represented  as  a semi- barbarous  people.  (Thuc. 
i.  5.)  We  may  conjecture  that  the  Locrians  at  one 
time  extended  from  sea  to  sea,  and  were  torn 
asunder  by  the  immigration  of  the  Phocians  and 
Dorians.  (Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Ancient  Ethno- 
graphy, vol.  i.  p.  123.) 

1.  Locri  Epicnemidii  and  Opuntii  (’Ettxk- 
UTjpidioi,  'OirovuTioi),  inhabited  a narrow  slip  upon 
the  eastern  coast  of  Greece,  from  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cephissus. 
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Their  northern  frontier  town  was  Alpeni,  which 
bordered  upon  the  Malians,  and  their  southern  fron- 
tier town  was  Larymna,  which  at  a later  time  be- 
lonjred  to  Boeotia.  The  Locrians,  however,  did  not 
inhabit  this  coast  continuously,  but  were  separated 
by  a narrow  slip  of  Phocis,  which  extended  to  the 
Euboean  sea,  and  contained  the  Phocian  seaport 
town  of  Daphnus.  The  Locrians  north  of  Daphnus 
were  called  Epicnemidii,  from  Mount  Cnemis;  and 
those  south  of  this  town  were  named  Opuntii,  from 
Opus,  their  principal  city.  On  the  west  the  Locrians 
were  separated  from  Phocis  and  Boeotia  by  a range  of 
mountains,  extending  from  Mount  Oeta  and  running 
parallel  to  the  coast.  The  northern  part  of  this 
range,  called  Mount  Cnemis  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  416, 
425),  now  Tdlanda,  rises  to  a considerable  height, 
and  separated  the  Epicnemidii  Locri  from  the  Pho- 
cians  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Cephissus;  the 
southern  portion,  which  bore  no  specific  name,  is  not 
so  lofty  as  Mount  Cnemis,  and  separated  the  Opun- 
tian  Locrians  from  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Boeotia. 
Lateral  branches  extended  from  these  mountains  to 
the  coast,  of  which  one  terminated  in  the  promontory 
Cnemides  [Cnemides],  opposite  the  islands  called 
Lichades ; but  there  were  several  fruitful  valleys, 
and  the  fertility  of  the  whole  of  the  Locrian  coast  is 
praised  both  by  ancient  and  modern  observers. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  425;  Forchhammer,  Hellenika,  pp.  11 
— 12;  Grote,  Hist,  of  Ch'eece,  vol.  ii.  p.  381.)  In 
consequence  of  the  proximity  of  the  mountains  to 
the  coast  there  was  no  room  for  any  considerable 
rivers.  The  largest,  which,  however,  is  only  a 
mountain  torrent,  is  the  Boagrius  (Bodypios), 
called  also  Manes  (Mai^r??)  by  Strabo,  rising  in 
Mount  Cnemis,  and  flowing  into  the  sea  between 
Scarpheia  and  Thronium.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  533;  Strab. 
ix.  p.  426;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 11;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  67.)  The  only 
other  river  mentioned  by  name  is  the  Platanius 
(nAard^'tos,  Pans.  ix.  24.  § 5),  a small  stream, 
which  flows  into  the  Opuntian  gulf  near  the  Boeotian 
frontier:  it  is  the  river  which  flows  from  the  modern 
village  of  ProsJeyna.  (Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  174.)  The 
Opuntian  gulf  (d  ’Ottovvtios  k6\ttos,  Strab.  ix. 
pp.  416,  425,  426),  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the 
town  of  Opus,  is  a considerable  bay,  shallow  at  its 
inner  extremity.  In  this  bay,  close  to  the  coast,  is 
the  small  island  of  Atalanta.  [Atalanta,  No.  1.] 

There  are  three  important  passes  across  the  Locrian 
mountains  into  Phocis.  One  leads  from  the  territory 
of  the  Epicnemidii,  between  the  summits  of  Mount 
Callidromus  and  Mount  Cnemis,  to  Tithronum,  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Cephissus;  a second  across 
Mount  Cnemis  to  the  Phocian  town  of  Elateia ; and 
a third  from  Opus  to  Hyampolis,  also  a Phocian 
town,  whence  the  road  ran  to  Abae  and  Oi'cho- 
menos. 

The  easteni  Locrians,  as  we  have  already  said, 
are  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  describes  them  as 
following  Ajax,  the  son  of  Oileus,  to  the  Trojan 
War  in  forty  ships,  and  as  inhabiting  the  towns  of 
Cynus,  Opus,  Calliarus,  Besa,  Scarphe,  Augeiae, 
Tarphe,  and  Thronium.  (//.  ii.  527 — 535.)  Neither 
Homer,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  nor  Polybius,  make 
any  distinction  between  the  Opuntii  and  Epicne- 
midii ; and,  during  the  flourishing  period  of  Grecian 
history.  Opus  was  regarded  as  the  chief  town  of  the 
eastern  Locrians.  Even  Strabo,  from  whom  the 
distinction  is  chiefly  derived,  in  one  place  describes 
Opus  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Epicnemidii  (ix. 
p.  416);  and  the  same  is  confirmed  by  Pliny  (iv.  I 
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7.  s.  12)  and  Stephanus  (s.  v.  ’OirSeis;  from  Leake 
vol.  ii.  p.  181).  In  the  Persian  War  the  Opuntian 
Locrians  fought  with  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae,  and 
also  sent  seven  ships  to  the  Grecian  fleet.  (Herod, 
vii.  203,  viii.  1 .)  The  Lociians  fought  on  the  siile 
of  Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  (Time.  ii.  9.) 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  Locrian  towns:  — 
1.  Of  the  Epicnemidii ; along  the  coast  from  N.  to 
S.,  Alpenus  ; Nicaea  ; Scarphe  or  Scarpheia  ; 
Thronium  ; Cnemis  or  Cnemides  ; more  inland, 
Tarphe,  afterwards  Pharygae;  Augeiae. — 2. 
Of  the  Opuntii ; along  the  coast  from  N.  to  S., 
Alope;  Cynus;  Opus;  Halae;  Larymna,  which 
at  a later  time  belonged  to  Boeotia;  more  inland, 
Calliarus;  Naryx;  Corseia. 
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II.  Locri  Ozolae  (’O^dAai),  inhabited  a dis- 
trict upon  the  Corinthian  gulf,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Doris  and  Aetolia,  on  the  east  by  Phocis,  and  on 
the  west  by  Aetolia.  This  district  is  mountainous, 
and  for  the  most  part  unproductive.  The  declivities 
of  Mount  Parnassus  from  Phocis,  and  of  Mount 
Corax  from  Aetolia,  occupy  the  greater  part  of  it. 
The  only  river,  of  which  the  name  is  mentioned,  is 
the  Hylaethus,  now  the  Morno,  wdiich  runs  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,  and  falls  into  the  Corinthian 
gulf  near  Naupactus.  The  frontier  of  the  Locri 
Ozolae  on  the  west  was  close  to  the  promontory 
Antirrhium,  opposite  the  promontory  Rhium  on  the 
coast  of  Achaia.  Antmhium,  which  was  in  the 
territory  of  the  Locri,  is  spoken  of  elsewhere.  [Vol. 
I.  p.  13.]  The  eastern  frontier  of  Locris,  on  the 
coast,  was  close  to  the  Phocian  town  of  Crissa ; and 
the  Crissaean  gulf  washed  on  its  western  side  the 
Locrian,  and  on  its  eastern  the  Phocian  coast.  The 
origin  of  the  name  of  Ozolae  is  uncertain.  Various 
etymologies  were  proposed  by  the  ancients.  (Pans. 
X.  38.  § 1,  seq.)  Some  derived  it  from  the  verb 
“ to  smell,”  either  from  the  stench  arising 
from  a spring  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taphiassus,  be- 
neath which  the  centaur  Nessus  is  said  to  have  been 
buried,  and  which  still  retains  this  property  (cf. 
Strab.  ix.  p.  427),  or  from  the  abundance  of  aspho- 
del which  scented  the  air.  (Cf.  Archytas,  up. 
Pint.  Quaest.  Graec.  15.)  Others  derived  it  from 
the  undressed  skins  which  were  worn  by  the  ancient 
inhabitants;  and  the  Locrians  themselves  from  the 
branches  (oC^O  of  a vine  which  was  produced  in 
their  country  in  a marvellous  manner.  The  Locri 
Ozolae  are  said  to  have  been  a colony  fi-om  the 
Opuntian  Locrians.  They  first  appear  in  history  in 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned above,  when  they  are  mentioned  by  'i'hucy- 
dides  as  a semi-barbarous  nation,  along  with  the 
Aetolians  and  Acarnanians,  whom  they  resembled 
in  their  armour  and  mode  of  fighting.  (Thuc.  i.  5, 
iii.  94.)  In  b.  c.  426  the  Locrians  promised  to 
assist  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  commander,  in 
his  invasion  of  Aetolia ; but,  after  the  defeat  of 
Demosthenes,  most  of  the  Locrian  tribes  submitted 
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without  opposition  to  the  Spartan  Eurylochus,  who 
inarched  through  their  territory  from  Delphi  to 
Naupactus.  (Thuc.  iii.  95,  seq.)  They  belonged  at 
; a later  period  to  the  Aetolian  League.  (Polyb.  xviii. 
30.) 

The  chief  and  only  important  town  of  the  Ozolae 
was  Amphissa,  situated  on  the  borders  of  Phocis. 
The  other  towns,  in  the  direction  of  W.  to  E.,  were : 

! Molycreia;  Naupactus;  Oeneon;  Anticirrha 
or  Anticyra  ; Eupalium  ; Erythrae  ; Tolo- 
, phon;  Hessus;  Oeantheia  or  Oeanthe;  Ipnus; 

Chalaeum;  more  inland,  Aegitium;  Potidania; 

; Crocyleium  ; Teichium  ; Olpae  ; Messapia  ; 

[ Hyle;  Tritaea;  Myonia. 

On  the  geography  of  the  Locrian  tribes,  see  Leake, 

, Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  66,  seq.,  170,  seq., 
687,  seq. 

LOGI  or  LUGI  (Adyot  or  Aovyoi),  a people  in 
, North  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 12) 

; as  a population  to  the  south  of  the  Mertae,  and  west 
of  the  Comabii.  This  gives  the  part  about  the 
Dornoch,  Cromarty,  and  Murray  Firths.  [R.  G.  L.] 

LOGIA,  a river  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
' as  between  the  Vinderius  and  the  Rhobogdian  pro- 
j montoiy.  Probably  [see  Vinderius]  the  Lagan, 

\ falling  into  Belfast  Lough,  name  for  name,  and  place 
I for  place.  [R.  G.  L.J 

} LONCIUM  ijjienz),  a place  in  the  south  of 
Noricum,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Dravus,  at 
I the  point  where  it  receives  the  Isel.  (^Itin.  Ant. 

p.  279.)  The  whole  district  about  Lienz  abounds 
j in  Roman  antiquities.  (Gruter,  Inscript,  p.  267. 

9 ; Muchar,  Noricum,  p.  254.)  [L.  S.] 

I LONDI'NIUM  {AovFiviov,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 27;  Aiv- 
1 Z6viov,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Londinium,  Tac.  Ann.  xiv. 

33 ; Oppidum  Londiniense,  Eumen.  Paneg.  Const.  1 7 ; 

I Lundinium,  Amm.  Marc.  xx.  1 ),  the  capital  of  Roman 
I Britain.  Ptolemy  (1.  c.)  places  Londinium  in  the 
I di.strict  of  the  Cantii;  but  the  correctness  of  this 
I position  has  very  naturally  been  questioned.  Modern 
discoveries  liave,  however,  decided  that  the  southern 
limits  of  the  city,  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  Anto- 
j ninus  Pius,  extended  a considerable  distance  into  the 
! territoiy  of  the  Cantii;  and  Ptolemy,  therefore,  was 
i not  altogether  unwarranted  in  placing  Londinium  in 
1 this  division  of  Britain.  In  earlier  times  the  city 
I was  confined  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Thames. 

The  earliest  mention  of  it  is  by  Tacitus,  in  his 
! well-known  account  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Britons 
' in  the  reign  Of  Nero.  As  Britain  was  only  fully 
! subjugated  by  Claudius,  Londinium  must  have  ra- 
I pidly  advanced  to  the  importance  it  assumes  in  the 
I narrative  of  this  historian.  Although  it  is  not  men- 
I tioned  by  Julius  Caesar  or  by  other  early  writers,  the 
: peculiar  natural  advantages  of  the  locality  point  it 
1 out  as  one  of  the  chief  places  of  resort  of  the  mer- 
I chants  and  traders  wdio  visited  Britain  from  the 
! Gaulish  ports  and  from  other  parts  of  the  continent, 
i At  the  comparatively  early  period  in  the  Roman 
i domination  referred  to,  Londinium  is  spoken  of  as 
I a place  of  established  mercantile  reputation.  The 
j three  chief  cities  of  Britain  at  this  period  were 
i Verulamium,  Camulodunum,  and  Londinium.  At 
I Camulodunum  a colony  of  veterans  had  been  esta- 
I blished ; Verulamium  had  received  the  rights  and 
t privileges  of  a municipium  ;Londinium,  without  such 
j distinctions,  had  attained  by  home  and  foreign  trade 
i that  pre-eminence  which  ever  marked  her  as  the  me- 
I tropolis  of  Britain ; — “ Londinium  ....  cognomento 
! quidem  coloniae  non  insigne,  sed  copia  negotiatorum  et 
I commeatuum  maxime  celebre.”  (Tac.  Arm.  xiv.  33.) 
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At  this  period  we  must  infer  that  Londinium  was 
without  external  walls;  and  this  absence  of  mural 
defences  appears  to  have  been  common  also  to  Veru- 
lamium and  to  Camulodunum.  The  Britons  passed 
by  the  fortified  places  and  attacked  at  once  the 
rich  and  populous  cities  inadequately  defended. 
Camulodunum  was  the  first  to  fall ; Londinium 
and  Verulamium  speedily  followed  in  a similar 
catastrophe. 

The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  which  is  probably 
not  later  than  the  time  of  Severus,  affords  direct 
evidence  of  the  chief  position  which  Londinium  held 
among  the  towns  and  cities  of  Britain.  It  occurs  in 
no  less  than  seven  of  the  itinera,  and  in  six  of  these 
it  stands  either  as  the  place  of  departure  or  as  the 
terminus  of  the  routes;  no  other  town  is  introduced 
so  conspicuously. 

The  next  historical  mention  of  Londinium  occurs 
in  the  panegyric  of  Eumenius  addressed  to  Con- 
stantins Caesar  (c.  17),  in  which  it  is  termed  “oppi- 
dum Londinien.se.”  After  the  defeat  of  Allectus,  the 
victorious  Romans  marched  directly  on  Londinium, 
which  was  being  plundered  by  the  Franks  and  other 
foreign  mercenaries,  who  made  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  usurper’s  forces. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  wrote  at  a later 
period,  states  that,  in  his  time,  Londinium  was  called 
Augusta,  an  honourable  appellation  not  unfrequently 
conferred  on  cities  of  distinction.  In  this  writer  we 
find  the  word  written  as  it  is  pronounced  at  the  present 
day:  — “ Egre.ssus,  tendensque  ad  Lundinium  vetus 
oppidum,  quod  Augustam  posteritas  appellavit” 
(xxvii.  8,  comp,  xxviii.  3).  In  the  Notitia  Digni- 
tatum  we  find  mention  of  a “ Praepositus  Thesau- 
rorum  Augustensium  in  Britanniis;”  and  in  the 
Chorography  of  Ravenna  the  complete  form,  Londi- 
nium Augusta,  is  given. 

Monumental  remains  show  that  Londinium  con- 
tained buildings  commensurate  in  grandeur  and  ex- 
tent with  its  historical  claims.  The  foundations  of 
the  wall  which  bordered  the  river,  when  laid  open 
a few  years  since,  was  almost  wholly  composed  of 
materials  used  in  buildings  w'hich  were  anterior  to 
the  period  when  the  wall  was  built  ; but  it  was 
impossible  to  decide  the  dates  of  either.  The  stones 
of  which  this  wall  was  constructed  were  portions  of 
columns,  friezes,  cornices,  and  also  foundation  stones. 
From  their  magnitude,  character,  and  number,  they 
gave  an  important  and  interesting  insight  into  the 
obscure  history  of  Roman  London,  in  showing  the 
architectual  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  it. 
Similar  discoveiies  have  been  made  in  various  parts 
of  the  modern  city  which  more  fully  de\  eloped  the 
debris  of  an  ancient  city  of  importance  : other 
architectural  fragments  have  been  found  ; walls  of 
vast  strength  and  thickness  have  been  noticed ; and 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  at  least  thirty  tessel- 
lated pavements  have  been  laid  open,  of  which  some 
were  of  a very  fine  kind.  (^Archaeolugia,  vols. 
xxvii.  xxviii.  et  seq.)  Londinium,  unenclosed  at 
first,  was  subsequently  in  early  times  walled;  but 
it  occupied  only  part  of  the  site  it  eventually  co- 
vered (^Archaeologia,  vol.  xxix.).  The  line  of  the 
wall  of  Roman  London  is  well  known,  and  can  still, 
in  parts,  be  traced.  Where  it  has  been  excavated  to 
the  foundation,  it  appears  based  upon  a bed  of  clay 
and  flints;  the  wall  itself,  composed  of  rubble  and 
hard  mortar,  is  faced  with  small  squared  stones  and 
bonding  tiles ; its  thickness  is  about  12  feet; 
its  original  height  was  probably  between  20  and 
30  feet ; it  was  flanked  with  towers,  and  had  at 
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least  seven  gates.  By  the  sides  of  the  chief  roads 
stood  the  cemeteries,  from  which  enormous  quantities 
of  sepulchral  remains  have  been,  and  still  are,  pro- 
cured. Among  the  inscriptions,  are  records  of  sol- 
diers of  the  second,  the  sixth,  and  the  twentieth 
legions.  {Col.  Ant.  vol,  i.)  We  have  no  evidence, 
however,  to  show  that  the  legions  themselves  were 
ever  quartered  at  Londinium.  The  only  troops 
which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  stationed  in 
this  city  were  a cohort  of  the  native  Britons  {Col. 
Ant.  vol,  i.);  but  it  is  not  known  at  what  particular 
period  they  were  here.  It  is,  however,  a rather 
remarkable  fact,  as  it  was  somewhat  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  the  Romans  to  station  the  auxiliaries  in 
their  native  countries. 

Traces  of  temples  and  portions  of  statues  have 
also  been  found  in  London.  The  most  remarkable 
of  the  latter  is,  perhaps,  the  bronze  head  of  Hadrian 
found  in  the  Thames,  and  the  large  bronze  hand  found 
in  Thames  Street.  In  reference  to  the  statues  in 
bronze  which  adorned  Londinium  and  other  cities  of 
Roman  Britain,  the  reader  may  be  directed  to  a 
curious  passage  in  Geotfrey  of  Monmouth.  That 
writer  relates  (xii.  13),  that,  after  the  death  of  Cad- 
w'alla,  the  Britons  embalmed  his  body  and  placed  it 
in  a bronze  statue,  w'hich  was  set  upon  a bronze 
horse  of  wonderful  beauty,  and  placed  over  the 
western  gate  of  London,  as  a trophy  of  victory  and 
as  a terror  to  the  Saxons.  Alt  that  we  are  called 
upon  to  consider  in  this  statement  is,  whether  it  is 
at  all  likely  that  the  writer  would  have  invented  the 
details  about  the  works  in  bronze  ; and  whether  it  is 
not  very  probable  that  the  story  was  made  up  to 
account  for  some  Roman  works  of  art,  which,  for  cen- 
turies after  the  Romans  had  left  Britain,  remained  a 
wonder  and  a puzzle  to  their  successors.  Equestrian 
statues  in  bronze  were  erected  in  Britain  by  the 
Romans,  as  is  proved  by  a fragment  found  at  Lin- 
coln ; but  in  the  subsequent  and  middle  ages  such 
works  of  art  were  not  fabricated. 

We  have  above  referred  to  the  “ Praepositus  The- 
saurorum  Augustensium.”  Numerous  coins  are 
extant  of  the  mint  of  Londinium,  Those  which 
may  be  certainly  thus  attributed  are  of  Carausius, 
Allectus,  Constantinus,  and  the  Constantine  family. 
(Akerman’s  Coins  of  the  Romans  relating  to  Bin- 
tain.')  With  respect  to  the  precise  position  of  the 
public  buildings,  and,  indeed,  of  the  general  distri- 
bution of  the  Roman  city,  but  little  is  known  ; it  is, 
however,  very  certain,  that,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
the  course  of  the  modern  streets  is  no  guide  to  that 
of  the  ancient.  This  has  also  been  remarked  to  be 
the  case  at  Treves  and  other  ancient  cities.  [C.R.S.] 

LO'NDOBRIS  {AopSoSpis,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 10;  Act- 
vovKpis,  Marc.  Heracl.  p.  43;  Berlinguas'),  a small 
island,  and  the  only  one,  belonging  to  the  province  of 
Lusitania,  lay  off  the  promontory  Lunarium  {C. 
Carvoeiro.)  [P.  S.] 

LONGANUS  {Aoyyavds),  a river  in  the  N.  of 
Sicily,  not  far  from  Mylae  {Milazzo),  celebrated 
for  the  victory  of  Hieron,  king  of  Syracuse,  over  the 
Mamertines  in  b.  c.  270  (Pol.  i,  9 ; Diod.  xxii.  13; 
Exc.  H.  p.  499,  where  the  name  is  written  Aoi~ 
ravos,  but  the  same  river  is  undoubtedly  meant), 
Polybius  describes  it  as  “ in  the  plain  of  Mylae  ” 
(eV  t(£  Mv\al(p  'ireS'up'),  but  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
with  certainty,  which  of  the  small  rivers  that  flow 
into  the  sea  near  that  town  is  the  one  meant.  The 
Fiume  di  Santa  Lucia,  about  three  miles  south- 
west of  Milazzo,  has  perhaps  the  best  claim  ; though 
Cluverius  fixes  on  the  Fiume  di  Castro  Reale,  a 
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little  more  distant  from  that  citv.  (Cluv.  Sicil. 
p.  303.)  ■ [E.  H.  B.] 

LONGATICUM,  a town  in  the  S.  of  Pannnnia 
Superior,  on  the  road  from  Aquileia  to  Emona  Now 
Logatecz,  according  to  Muchar.  {It.  Anton. ; It. 
Micros.  ; Tah.  Petit.  ; IMuchar,  Noricum,  p.  232.) 

LONGOBARDL  [Langobaedi.J 
LONGONES.  [Sardinia.] 

LONGOVICUS,  a town  in  Britain,  mentioned  in 
the  Notitia,  and  nowhere  else.  It  was,  probably,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland lakes  ; but  beyond  this  it  is  not  safe  to  go 
further  in  the  way  of  identification;  though  the  Mo- 
numenta  Britannica  makes  it  Lancaster.  [R.  G,  L.] 

LO'NGULA  (Ad77oAa:  Eth.  Longulanus  : Buon 
Riposoi),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  which  seems 
to  have  been  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Vol- 
scians.  It  first  appears  as  a Volscian  city,  which 
was  taken  by  assault  by  the  Roman  consul,  Postu- 
mus  Cominius  in  b.  c,  493.  (Liv.  ii.  33  ; Dionys. 
vi.  91.)  But  it  was  recovered  by  the  Volscians 
under  the  command  of  Coriolanus,  in  b.c.  488  (Liv. 
ii.  39;  Dionys.  viii.  36):  in  both  cases  it  is  described 
as  falling  an  easy  prey  to  the  invading  army,  and 
was  probably  not  a place  of  any  great  importance ; 
indeed  Livy’s  expressions  would  lead  us  to  infer  that 
it  was  a dependency  of  Antium.  After  this  it  is  only 
incidentally  mentioned  ; once,  as  the  place  where  the 
Roman  army  under  L.  Aemilius  encamped  in  the  war 
againstthe  Volscians,  B.c.  482  (Dionys.  viii.  85);  and 
again,  at  a much  later  period  in  the  Samnite  Wars, 
B.  c.  309.  (Liv.  ix.  39.)  Its  name  is  after  this 
found  only  in  Pliny’s  list  of  the  cities  of  Latium 
which  were  in  his  time  utterly  decayed  and  deserted. 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  As  he  enumerates  it  among  the 
cities  that  shared  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban 
Mount,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  originally  a Latin 
city,  though  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Vol- 
scians before  its  name  appears  in  history. 

All  the  above  passages  would  lead  us  to  place 
Longula  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antium,  while  the 
two  former  connect  it  closely  with  Pollusca  and 
Corioli.  These  are  all  the  data  which  we  have  for 
determining  its  position,  which  must  therefore  be  in 
some  degree  matter  of  conjecture,  especially  as  that 
of  Pollusca  and  Corioli  is  equally  uncertain.  But 
Nibby  has  pointed  out  a locality  which  has  at  all 
events  a plausible  claim  to  be  that  of  Longula,  in 
the  casale,  or  farm-house,  now  called  Buon  Riposo, 
on  the  right  of  the  road  from  Rome  to  Antium, 
about  27  miles  from  Rome,  and  10  in  a straight  line 
from  Porto  dHAnzo*  The  farm,  or  tenuta,  of  Buon 
Riposo  lies  between  that  of  Carroceto  on  the  one 
side,  and  Ardea  on  the  other  ; while  the  site  occu- 
pied by  the  casale  itself,  and  which  was  that  of  a 
castle  in  the  middle  ages,  is  described  as  one  of  those 
which  is  so  clearly  marked  by  natural  advantages  of 
position  that  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  have  been 
chosen  as  the  site  of  an  ancient  city.  No  ruins  re- 
main ; but  perhaps  these  could  hardly  be  expected 
in  the  case  of  a town  that  ceased  to  exist  at  so  early 
a period.  (Nibby,  vol.  i.  p.  326  ; Abeken,  Mittel- 
Italien,  p.  72.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

* The  position  assigned  to  Buon  Riposo  on  Gell’s 
map  does  not  accord  with  this  description  of  the  site 
given  by  Nibby  ; but  this  part  of  the  map  is  veiy 
imperfect,  and  evidently  not  derived  from  personal 
observation.  Gell’s  own  account  of  the  situation  of 
Buon  Riposo  (p.  185),  though  less  precise,  agrees 
with  that  of  Nibby. 
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LONGUM  PROMONTORIUM.  [Sicilia.] 
LONGUS,  in  North  Britain,  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  3)  as  a river  to  the  north  of  the  Epi- 
diaii  Promontory  (^Mull  of  Cantyre).  Identified 
in  the  Monuinenta  Bntannica  with  Lynnehch, 
Innerlochy,  and  Loch  Melfort.  [R.  G.  L.] 

LOPADUSSA  (Ao7ra5oucro-a,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  834; 

I Ao7ra5oGo-a,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 34 : Lampedusa),  a small 
island  off  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  Propria,  opposite  to 
the  town  of  Thapsus,  at  the  distance  of  80  stadia, 
according  to  an  ancient (Iriarte,  Bibl. Matrit. 
Cod.  Graec.  p.  488).  Pliny  places  it  about  50  M.  P. 

I N.  of  Cercina,  and  makes  its  length  about  6 M.  P. 

! (Plin.  Hi.  8.  s.  14,  v.  7.  s.  7.)  It  really  lies  about 
80  English  miles  E.  of  Thapsus,  and  about  90  NE. 
of  Cercina.  [P.  S.] 

LOPHIS.  [Boeotia,  p.  413,  a.] 
LOPOSAGIUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table 
I between  Vesontio  (^Besanqon)  and  Epamanduodurum 
I (^Mandeure).  It  is  xiii.  leagues  from  Vesontio.  D’An- 
' ville  supposes  that  it  may  be  a place  called  Baumes- 
les-Nones : others  guess  Baumes-les-Dames,  or  a 
place  near  it  named  Luciol  or  Luxiol.  [G.  L.] 
LOPSICA  (Aoyj/iKa),  a town  of  Liburnia,  which 
Ptolemy  (ii.  16.  § 2 ; comp.  Plin.  Hi.  25)  places 
' near  the  mouth  of  the  liver  Tedanius  {Zermagna): 
perhaps  the  same  place  as  the  Ospela  of  the 
Geographer  of  Ravenna.  [E.  B.  J.] 

LO'RIUM,  or  LAU'RIUM,  a village  in  Southern 
Etruria  and  station  on  the  Via  Aurelia,  12  miles 
from  Rome.  (/«».  Ant.  p.  290;  Tab.  Pent.)  It 
is  chiefly  known  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
family  of  Antoninus  Pius  had  a villa  there,  in  which 
I that  emperor  was  brought  up,  and  where  he  after- 
I wards  constructed  a palace  or  villa  on  a more  mag- 
i nificent  scale,  which  was  his  place  of  residence  at 
I the  time  of  his  death.  (Jul.  Capit.  Ant.  P.  12  ; 

Viet,  de  Caes.  15,  Epit.  15  ; Eutrop.  viii.  8.)  It 
I was  afterwards  a favourite  place  of  resort  with  his 
successor  M.  Aurelius,  as  we  learn  from  his  letters 
to  Fronto  (Fronto,  Ep.  ii.  18,  iii.  20,  vi.  3,  &c.); 
but  had  already  fallen  into  decay  in  the  time 
of  Capitolinus,  who  speaks  only  of  its  ruins  No 
I other  mention  of  Laurium  occurs  except  in  the 
Itineraries,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  fix  its 
' position  with  certainty.  The  12th  mile  from  Rome 
I coincides  with  a bridge  over  a small  stream  between 
I a farm  called  Bottaccia  and  the  Castel  di  Guido: 

I here  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings  and  sepulchres 
j have  been  found ; and  on  the  high  ground  above  are 
i the  ruins  of  an  edifice  of  a more  extensive  and 
sumptuous  character,  which,  from  the  style  of 
I construction,  may  probably  have  belonged  to  the 
I villa  of  the  Antonines.  (Nibby,  vol.  ii.  p.  271.) 
i The  name  is  variously  written  Lorium,  Lorii,  and 
I Laurium,  but  the  first  form,  which  is  that  adopted 
! in  the  epistles  of  Fronto  and  M.  Aurelius,  is  the 
i best  warranted.  The  place  appears  to  have  con- 
i tinned  to  be  inhabited  during  the  early  ages  of 
i Christianity,  and  we  even  meet  with  a bishop  of 
I Lorium  ill  the  5th  century.  [E.  H.  B.] 

I LO'RYMA  (tA  Aopv/na),  a small  fortified  place 
I with  a port,  close  to  Cape  Cynossema,  on  the  western- 
I most  point  of  the  Rhodian  Chersonesus,  in  Caria. 

I Its  harbour  was  about  20  Roman  miles  distant  from 
I Rhodes.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  17,  xlv.  10  ; Steph.  B. 

! s.  V.;  Plin.  v.  29  ; Ptol.  v.  2.  § 11 ; Thucyd.  viii. 

I 43;  Senec.  Quaest.  Nat.  iii.  19  ; Appian,  PeZZ.  Civ 
j iv.  72.)  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  652)  applies  the  name 
I Loryma  to  the  whole  of  the  rocky  district,  without 
I mentioning  the  town.  The  Larumna  of  Mela  (i. 
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16)  and  the  Lorimna  of  the  Tub.  Pent,  perhaps 
refer  to  Loiyma,  although  it  is  also  possible  that 
they  may  be  identical  with  a place  called  I.a- 
rymna  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  the  same  district. 
Leake  (Asia  Mincn'.  p.  223)  regards  the  ruins  in 
the  west  of  Port  Aplotheca  as  belonging  to  the  an- 
cient town  of  Loryma.  These  ruins  are  seen  on  the 
spur  of  a hill  at  the  south-western  entrance  of  the 
port;  the  town  was  long  and  narrow,  running  from 
west  to  east;  on  each  of  its  long  sides  there  are  still 
visible  six  or  seven  square  towers,  and  one  large 
round  one  at  each  end  : the  round  tower  at  the  east 
end  is  completely  demolished.  The  walls  are  pre- 
served almost  to  their  entire  height,  and  built  in  the 
best  style,  of  large  square  blocks  of  limestone.  To- 
wards the  harbour,  in  the  north,  the  town  had  no 
gate,  and  on  the  south  side  alone  there  appear  three 
rather  narrow'  entrances.  In  the  interior  no  remains 
of  buildings  are  discernible,  the  ground  consisting  of 
the  bare  rock,  whence  it  is  evident  ihat  the  place 
was  not  a town,  but  only  a fort.  Sculptures  and  in- 
scriptions have  not  been  found  either  within  or 
outside  the  fort,  but  several  tombs  with  bare  stelae, 
and  some  ruins,  exist  in  the  valley  at  the  head  of 
the  harbour.  (Ross,  Reisen  auf  den  Gi'iech.  Inseln, 
vol,  iv.  pp.  46,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

LORNE,  a fortress  in  Mesopotamia,  situated  on 
the  northern  frontier,  upon  Mount  Izala.  (Amm. 
Marc.  xix.  9.) 

LOSA,  a station  in  Gallia  Aquitania,  placed  by 
the  Antonine  Itin,  on  the  road  from  Pompelo  (Paw- 
pelona)  in  Spain  to  Burdigala  (^Bordeaux).  From 
Segosa  (^Escousse  or  Escourse)  to  Losa  is  xiu 
(leagues),  from  Losa  to  BoH  [Boii]  xii.,  and  from 
Boii  to  Burdigala  xvi.  D’Anville  conjectures  L a 
to  be  at  a little  canton,  as  he  calls  it,  named  Leche. 
Walckenaer  fixes  it  at  the  Bois  de  Licogas.  [G,  L.] 
LOSO'RIUM  (Aoadpiov),  a fortress  in  Lazica, 
built  by  Justinian  (Procop.  de  Aed.  iii.  7),  which 
Dubois  de  Montpereux  (Voyage  Autour  du  Caucase, 
vol.  H.  p.  360)  identifies  with  the  modern  village  of 
Lomsiatkhevi.  [E.  B.  J.] 

LOSSONUS.  [Oloosoon.] 

LOTO'PHAGI  (AuTocpdyoi,  i.  e.  lotus-eaters),  a 
people  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  between  the  Syrtes, 
who  first  appear  in  mythical,  but  afterw'ards  in  his- 
torical geography.  Homer  (Od.  ix.  84,  et  seqq.) 
represents  Ulysses  as  coming,  in  his  wanderings,  to 
the  coast  of  the  Lotophagi,  who  compassed  the 
destruction  of  his  companions  by  giving  them  the 
lotus  to  eat.  For  whoever  of  them  ate  the  sweet 
fruit  of  the  lotus,  lost  all  wish  to  return  to  his 
native  country,  but  desired  to  remain  there  with  the 
Lotophagi,  feeding  on  the  lotus,  and  forgetful  of 
return.  (The  poetical  idea  is  exquisitely  wrought 
out  by  Tennyson  in  his  Lotos-Eaters,  works,  vol.  i. 
pp.  175 — 184.)  The  Greeks  of  the  historical 
period  identified  the  country  of  these  Lotus-eaters 
with  the  coast  between  the  Syrtes,  where  they  found 
an  indigenous  tribe,  who  used  to  a great  extent 
(Herodotus  says,  as  their  sole  article  of  food)  the 
fruit  of  a plant,  which  they  therefore  supposed  to  be 
the  lotus  of  Homer.  To  this  day,  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  who  live  in  caves  along  the  same 
coasts  eat  the  fruit  of  the  plant,  which  is  doubtless 
the  lotus  of  the  ancients,  and  drink  a wine  made 
from  its  juice,  as  the  ancient  Lotophagi  also  did 
(Herod,  iv.  177).  This  plant,  the  Zizyphus  Lotus 
or  Rhamnus  Lotus  (jujube  tree)  of  the  botanists 
(called  by  the  Arabs  Seedi'a),  is  a prickly  branching 
shrub,  bearing  fruit  of  the  size  of  a wild  plum,  of  a 
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saffron  colour  and  sweetish  taste  (Herodotus  likens 
its  taste  to  that  of  the  date).  It  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  celebrated  Egyptian  lotus,  or 
water-lily  of  the  Nile,  which  was  also  used  for  food. 
('I’here  were,  in  fact,  several  plants  of  the  name, 
which  are  carefully  distinguished  by  Liddell  and 
and  Scott,  Gr.  Lex.  s.  v.) 

The  ancient  geographers  differ  as  to  the  extent 
of  coast  which  they  assign  to  the  Lotophagi.  Their 
chief  seat  was  around  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  east- 
ward indefinitely  towards  the  Great  Syrtis;  but  Mela 
carries  them  into  Cyrenaica.  They  are  also  placed 
in  the  large  island  of  Meninx  or  Lotophagitis,  E.  of 
the  Lesser  Syrtis.  (Horn.  Herod,  ll.  cc.;  Xen. 
Atinb.  iii.  2.  § 25;  Scylax.  p.  47;  Mela,  i.  7.  § 5; 
Plin.  V.  4.  s.  4;  Sil.  iii.  310;  Hygin.  Fab.  125; 
Shaw;  Della  Celia;  Barth;  Heeren,  Ideen,  vol.  ii. 
p‘.  1.  p.  54;  Ritter,  Erdkmide^  vol  i.  p.  989.)  [P.S.] 
LOTUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Antonine 
Itin.  on  a road  from  Juliobona  {Lillebonne')  to 
Kotomagus  {Rouen).  It  is  vi.  leagues  from  Julio- 
bf>na  to  Lotum,  and  xiii.  from  Lotum  to  Rotomagus. 
The  actual  distances  seem  to  fix  Lotum  at  or  near 
Caudebec,  which  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Seine 
between  Lillebonne  and  Rouen.  [G.  L.] 

LOXA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3) 
as  a river  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  north  of 
the  Vara  {Oudpd)  aestuary,  i.  e.  the  Murray  Firth. 
Identified  in  the  Monumenta  Britannka  with  the 
Loth  in  Sutherland  ; the  Lossie,  and  Cromarty 
Firth.  [R.  G.  L.] 

LUANCI.  [Gallaecia.] 

LUBAENI.  [Gallaecia.] 

LUCA  {Aovica,  Strab.,  Ptol. : Eth.  Lucensis : 
Lucca),  a city  of  Etruria,  situated  in  a plain  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines,  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ausar  {Serchio)  about  12  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
10  NE.  of  Pisae.  Though  Luca  was  included  within 
the  limits  of  Etruria,  as  these  were  established  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ; Ptol.  iii.  1. 

§ 47),  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  an 
Etruscan  town.  No  mention  of  it  is  found  as  such, 
and  no  Etruscan  remains  have  been  discovered  in  its 
neighbourhood.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  Etrus- 
cans at  one  time  extended  their  power  over  the  level 
country  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  from  the 
A’  nus  to  the  Macra,  leaving  the  Ligurians  in  pos- 
session only  of  the  mountains,  — and  at  this  period, 
therefore,  Luca  was  probably  subject  to  them.  At 
a later  period,  however,  it  had  certainly  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ligurians,  and  being  retaken  from 
them  by  the  Romans,  seems  to  have  been  commonly 
considered  (until  the  reign  of  Augustus)  a Ligurian 
town.  For  this  reason  we  find  it  comprised  within 
the  province  assigned  to  Caesar,  which  included  ' 
Liguria  as  well  as  Cisalpine  Gaul.  (Suet.  Caes.  24.) 
The  first  mention  of  Luca  in  history  is  in  b.  c.  218, 
when  Livy  tells  us  that  the  consul  Sempronius 
retired  there  after  his  unsuccessful  contest  with 
Hannibal.  (Liv.  xxi.  59.)  It  was,  therefore,  at  this 
period  certainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  though 
it  would  seem  to  have  subsequently  fallen  again  into 
those  of  the  Ligurians;  but  it  is  strange  that  during 
the  long  protracted  wars  of  the  Romans  with  that 
people,  we  meet  with  no  mention  of  Luca,  though  it 
must  have  been  of  importance  as  a frontier  town, 
especially  in  their  wars  with  the  Apuani.  The 
next  notice  of  it  is  that  of  the  establishment  there 
of  a Roman  colony  in  b.  c.  177.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  15  ; 
Liv.  xli.  13.)  There  is,  indeed,  some  difficulty  with 
regard  to  this ; the  MSS.  and  editions  of  Livy  vary 
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between  Luca  and  Luna;  but  there  is  no  such  dis- 
crepancy in  those  of  Velleius,  and  there  seems  at 
least  no  reason  to  doubt  the  settlement  of  a Latin 
colony  at  Luca ; while  that  mentioned  in  Livy  being 
a “colonia  civium,”  may,  perhaps,  with  more  pro- 
bability, be  referred  to  Luna.  (Madvig,  de  Colon. 
p.  287  ; Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  349  ) That  at  Luca 
became,  in  common  with  the  other  Latin  colonies,  a 
municipal  town  by  virtue  of  the  Lex  Julia  (b.c.49), 
and  hence  is  termed  by  Cicero  “ municipium  Lu- 
cense.”  (Cic.  adFam.  xiii.  13.)  It  appears  to  have 
been  at  this  time  a considerable  town,  as  we  find  it 
repeatedly  selected  by  Caesar  during  his  adminis- 
tration of  Gaul  as  the  frontier  town  of  his  province, 
to  which  he  repaired  in  order  to  consult  with  his 
friends,  or  with  the  leaders  of  political  parties  at 
Rome.  (Suet.  Caes.  24  ; Plut.  Caes.  21,  Crass.  14, 
Pomp.  51  ; Cic.  ad  Fam.  i.  9.  § 9).  On  one  of 
these  occasions  (in  b.  c.  56)  there  are  said  to  have 
been  more  than  200  senators  assembled  at  Luca, 
including  Pompey  and  Crassus,  as  well  as  Caesar 
himself.  (Plut.  1.  c. ; Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  17.)  Luca 
would  seem  to  have  received  a fresh  colony  before 
the  time  of  Pliny,  probably  under  Augustus.  (Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  8 ; Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  349.)  We  hear 
little  of  it  under  the  Roman  Empire;  but  it  seems 
to  have  continued  to  be  a provincial  town  of  some 
consideration  ; it  was  the  point  where  the  Via 
Clodia,  proceeding  from  Rome  by  Arretium,  Flo- 
rentia,  and  Pistoria,  was  met  by  other  roads  from 
Parma  and  Pisae.  (Plin.  1.  c. ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  §47; 
Itin.  Ant.  pp.  283,  284,  289  ; Tab.  Peut.)  During 
the  Gothic  wars  of  Narses,  Luca  figures  as  an  im- 
portant city  and  a strong  fortress  (Agath.  B.  G 
i.  15),  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  fall  of  the 
Lombard  monarchy  that  it  attained  to  the  degree  of 
prosperity  and  importance  that  we  find  it  enjoying 
during  the  middle  ages.  Lucca  is  still  a flou- 
rishing city,  with  25,000  inhabitants ; the  only 
relics  of  antiquity  visible  there  are  those  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, considerable  part  of  which  may  still  be 
traced,  now  converted  into  a market-place  called 
tne  Piazza  del  Mercato,  and  some  small  remains  of 
a theatre  near  the  church  of  Sta.  Maria  di  Corte 
Landini.  [E.  H.  B.] 

LUCA'NUS,  a river  of  Bruttium.  [Brutiii, 
p.  450,  b.] 

LUCA'NIA  {AevKavia,  Strab.  The  name  of  the 
people  is  written  AevKavoi  by  Strabo  and  Polybius, 
but  Ptolemy  has  AovKavoi,  and  this  is  found  also  on 
coins),  a province  or  district  of  Southern  Italy,  ex- 
tending across  from  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  to  the  gulf 
of  Tarentum,  and  bounded  by  the  Bruttians  on  the  S., 
by  Samnium  and  Apulia  on  the  N.,  and  by  Cam- 
pania, or  the  district  of  the  Picentini,  on  the  NW. 
Its  more  precise  limits,  which  are  fixed  with  un- 
usual unanimity  by  the  geographers,  were,  the  river 
Silarus  on  the  NW.;  the  Bradanus,  which  flows  into 
the  gulf  of  Tarentum,  just  beyond  Metapontum, 
on  the  NE. ; while  the  mouths  of  the  Latis  and  the 
Crathis  marked  its  frontiers  towards  the  Bruttians 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  peninsula.  (Strab.  vi 
pp.  252,  253,  255  ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10,  11.  s.  15; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  §§  8,  9.)  Its  northern  frontier,  from 
the  sources  of  the  Silarus  to  those  of  the  Bradanus, 
must  have  been  an  arbitraiy  line  ; but  nearly  fol- 
lowing the  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines  in  this  part 
of  its  course.  It  thus  comprised  the  modern  pro- 
vince of  the  Basilkata,  together  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  Principato  Citerkre  and  the  extreme 
northern  portion  of  Calabria. 
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Lucania  is  evidently  “ the  land  of  the  Lu- 
, canians  r”  but  though  no  territorial  designation  in 
Italy  became  more  clearly  marked  or  generally 
I adopted  than  this  appellation,  it  was  not  till  a com- 
i paratively  late  period  that  it  came  into  use.  The 
I name  of  the  Lucanians  was  wholly  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  days  of  Thucydides  ; and  the  tract 
subsequently  known  as  Lucania  was  up  to  that 
! time  generally  comprised  under  the  vague  appellation 
I of  Oenotria,  while  its  coasts  were  included  in  the 
I name  of  Magna  Graecia.  Scylax  is  the  earliest 
‘ author  in  whom  the  name  of  Lucania  and  the  Lu- 
canians is  found ; and  he  describes  them  as  extending 
1 from  the  frontiers  of  the  Samnites  and  lapygians  to 
I the  southern  extremity  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula. 

I (Scyl.  pp.  3,  4,  5.  §§  12,  13.)  We  are  fortunately 
able  to  trace  with  certainty  the  historical  causes  of 
i this  change  of  designation. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  part  of  Italy  after- 
wards known  as  Lucania,  were  the  Oenotrians  and 
I Chones,  tribes  whom  there  is  good  reason  to  refer 
to  a Pelasgic  stock.  [Italia,  p.  84.  The  few 
I particulars  transmitted  to  us  concerning  them  are 
i given  under  Oenotria.]  These  races  appear  to 
I have  been  unwarlike,  or  at  least  incapable  of  offering 
|(  any  material  opposition  to  the  arms  of  the  Greeks; 

I so  that  when  the  latter  established  a line  of  colonies 
} along  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  and  the 
1 gulf  of  Tarentum,  they  seem  to  have  reduced  the 
il  barbarians  of  the  interior  to  a state  of  at  least 
• nominal  subjection  with  but  little  difficulty.  Thus 
I Sybaris  extended  her  power  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
H founded  the  colonies  of  Posidoiiia,  Laiis,  and  Scidrus 

I on  the  western  coast  of  Oenotria;  while  further  to 
4 the  S.  Crotona  and  Locri  followed  her  example, 
ti  It  is  probable,  however,  that  other  means  w'ere 
i employed  by  the  Greeks  as  well  as  arms.  The 
i Pelasgic  races  of  Oenotria  were  probably  assimilated 
li  without  much  difficulty  with  their  Hellenic  rulers; 
« I and  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  native 
Ml  races  were  to  a considerable  extent  admitted  to  the 
rl  privileges  of  citizens,  and  formed  no  unimportant 
? [ element  in  the  population  of  the  cities  of  Magna 
r.  Graecia.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  60.)  The  history  of 
> ! the  foundation  and  rise  of  the  numerous  Greek 

I I colonies,  which  gradually  formed  as  it  were  a belt, 
r-  encircling  the  whole  southern  peninsula  of  Italy, 

' are  more  appropriately  reserved  for  the  ai'ticle 
I Magna  Graecia.  It  may  here  suffice  to  mention 

that  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  fall  of  Sy- 
baris (b.c.  510)  may  be  taken  as  that  during  which 
the  Greek  cities  were  at  the  height  of  their  power, 
and  when  their  dominion  was  most  widely  extended. 
But  though  many  of  those  cities  suffered  severely 
from  domestic  dissensions,  we  find  no  trace  of  any 
material  change  in  their  relations  with  the  neigh- 
bouring barbarians,  till  the  appearance  of  the  Lu- 
canians at  once  produced  an  entire  change  in  the 
aspect  of  affairs. 

1 The  Lucanians  were,  according  to  the  general  tes- 
timony of  ancient  writers,  a Sabellian  race, — an  off- 
shoot or  branch  of  the  Samnite  nation,  which,  sepa- 
rating from  the  main  body  of  that  people,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Campanians,  the  Hirpini,  and 
the  Frentani  had  severally  done,  pressed  on  still 
further  to  the  south,  and  established  themselves  in 
the  country  subsequently  known  as  Lucania.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  254;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10.)  The  origin  of  their 
name  is  unknown;  for  the  derivation  of  it  from  a 
leader  of  the  name  of  Lucius  (Plin.  xxx.  1.  c.;  Etym. 
Magn,  s.  V.  A(vko.voi)  is  too  obviously  a mere  ety- 
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mological  fiction  of  late  days  to  deseiTO  attention. 
Nor  have  we  any  distinct  information  as  to  the  period 
of  their  first  appearance  and  establishment.  Strabo 
describes  them,  without  doubt,  correctly,  as  first 
expelling  (or  more  propeily  subduing')  the  Oeno- 
trians and  Chones,  and  then  turning  their  arms 
against  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast.  But  it  is  not 
till  they  come  into  contact  with  these  last  that  we 
have  any  account  of  their  proceedings  ; and  we  have, 
therefore,  no  information  as  to  the  commencement  of 
their  career.  Even  their  wars  with  the  Greeks  are 
known  to  us  only  in  a very  imperfect  and  fragmen- 
tary manner,  so  that  we  can  scarcely  trace  the  steps 
of  their  progress.  But  it  is  probable  that  it  was  not 
till  after  the  conquest  of  Campania  (about  b.  c.  420) 
that  the  Samnites  began  to  extend  their  conquests 
to  the  southward.  Niebuhr  has  ju.stly  observed 
that  the  tranquil  foundation  of  the  Athenian  colony 
at  Thurii,  in  b.  c.  442,  and  the  period  of  prosperity 
which  allowed  it  at  first  to  rise  rapidly  to  power, 
sufficiently  prove  that  the  Lucanians  had  not  as  yet 
become  formidable  neighbours  to  the  Gauls,  at  least 
on  that  side  of  the  peninsula  (Nieb.  vol.  i.  p.  96). 
But  they  seemed  to  have  first  turned  their  arms 
against  the  Greek  cities  on  the  VV.  coast,  and  esta- 
blished a permanent  footing  in  that  quarter,  before 
they  came  into  collision  with  the  more  powerful  cities 
on  the  Tarentine  gulf.  (Strab.  i.  p.  254.)  Posidonia 
was  apparently  the  first  of  the  Greek  cities  which 
yielded  to  their  arms,  though  the  date  of  its  conquest 
is  uncertain.  [Paestum.J  It  was  probably  soon  after 
this  that  the  Thurians,  under  the  command  of  Clean- 
dridas,  were  engaged  in  war  with  the  Lucanians, 
in  which  they  appeared  to  have  obtained  some  con- 
siderable succe.s.ses.  (Polyaen,  ii.  10.)  But  the 
progress  of  the  latter  was  still  unchecked ; and  the 
increasing  danger  from  their  power  led  to  the  forma- 
tion, in  B.  c.  393,  of  a defensive  league  among  all  the 
principal  cities  of  Magna  Graecia,  with  a view  of 
resisting  the  Lucanians  on  the  N.,  and  the  power  of 
Dionysius  on  the  S.  (Diod.  xiv.  91.)  They  might 
reasonably  suppose  that  their  combined  arms  would 
easily  effect  this;  but  only  three  years  later,  B.c. 
390,  the  forces  of  the  confederates,  among  whom 
the  Thurians  took  the  lead,  sustained  a great  de- 
feat near  Laiis,  in  which  it  is  said  that  10,000  of  the 
Greeks  perished.  (Diod.  xiv.  101,  102;  Strab.  vi 
p.  253.)  After  this  success,  the  Lucanians  seem  to 
have  spread  themselves  with  but  little  opposition 
through  the  southern  peninsula  of  Italy.  The  wars 
of  the  elder  Dionysius  in  that  region  must  have  in- 
directly favoured  their  progress  by  weakening  the 
Greek  cities;  and  though  he  did  not  openly  support 
the  Lucanians,  it  is  evident  that  he  looked  upon 
their  successes  with  no  unfavourable  eyes.  (Diod, 
xiv.  102.)  Their  continued  advance  towards  the 
south,  however,  would  soon  render  them  in  their 
turn  a source  of  umbrage  to  the  Syracusan  despots, 
who  had  established  a permanent  footing  in  the 
Italian  peninsula;  hence  we  find  the  younger  Diony- 
sius engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Lucanians,  but 
apparently  with  little  success;  and  after  a vain 
attempt  to  exclude  them  from  the  southernmost 
peninsula  of  Bruttium,  by  fortifying  the  isthmus 
between  the  Hipponian  and  Scyllacian  gulfs,  he  was 
obliged  to  conclude  a treaty  of  peace  with  them  in 
B.  C.  358.  (Diod.  xvi.  5;  Strab.  vi.  p.  261.) 

This  was  about  the  period  during  which  the  Lu- 
canians had  attained  their  greatest  power,  and 
extended  their  dominion  to  the  limits  which  we 
find  assigned  to  them  by  Scylax  (pp.  3,  4).  They 
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had  not,  however,  subdued  the  Greek  cities  on  the 
coasts,  some  of  which  fell  at  a later  period  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Bruttians ; while  others  maintained  their 
independence,  though  for  the  most  part  in  a decayed 
and  enfeebled  condition,  till  the  period  of  the  Roman 
dominion.  [Magna  Graecia.]  Shortly  afterwards, 
the  Lucanians  lost  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  their 
most  recent  acquisition,  by  the  revolt  of  the  Brut- 
tians, who,  from  a mere  troop  of  outlaws  and  ban- 
ditti, gradually  coalesced  into  a formidable  nation. 
[Bruttii.]  The  establishment  of  this  power  in  the 
extreme  south,  confined-  the  Lucanians  within  the 
limits  which  are  commonly  assigned  from  this  time 
forth  to  their  territory ; they  seem  to  have  acqui- 
esced, after  a brief  struggle,  in  the  independence  of 
of  the  Bruttians,  and  soon  made  common  cause  with 
them  against  the  Greeks.  Their  arms  were  now 
principally  directed  against  the  Tarentines,  on  their 
eastern  frontier.  The  latter  people,  who  had  appa- 
rently taken  little  part  in  the  earlier  contests  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  Lucanians,  were  now  compelled  to 
provide  for  their  own  defence ; and  successively 
called  in  the  assistance  of  Archidamus,  king  of 
Sparta,  and  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus.  The 
former  monarch  was  slain  in  a battle  against  the 
Lucanians  in  b.  c.  338,  and  his  whole  army  cut  to 
pieces  (I)iod.  xvi.  63,  88;  Strab.  vi.  p.  280);  but 
Alexander  proved  a more  formidable  antagonist:  he 
defeated  the  Lucanians  (though  supported  by  the 
Samnites)  in  a great  battle  near  Paestum,  as  well 
as  in  several  minor  encounters,  took  several  of  their 
cities,  and  carried  his  arms  into  the  heart  of  Brut- 
tium,  where  he  ultimately  fell  in  battle  near  Pan- 
dosia,  B.  c.  326.  (Liv.  viii.  24;  Justin,  xii.  2, 
xxiii.  1 ; Strab.  vi.  p.  256.)  It  would  appear  as  if 
the  power  of  the  Lucanians  was  considerably  broken 
at  this  period;  and  in  b.  c.  303,  when  we  next  hear 
of  them  as  engaged  in  war  with  the  Tarentines,  the 
very  arrival  of  Cleoiiymus  from  Sparta  is  said  to 
have  terrified  them  into  the  conclusion  of  a treaty. 
(Diod.  XX.  104.) 

Meantime  the  Lucanians  had  become  involved  in 
relations  with  a more  formidable  power.  Already, 
in  B.c.  326,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
king  of  Epirus,  the  Lucanians  are  mentioned  as 
voluntarily  concluding  a treaty  of  peace  and  alliance 
with  Rome,  which  was  then  just  entering  on  the 
Second  Samnite  War.  (Liv.  viii.  25.)  We  have  no 
explanation  of  the  causes  which  led  to  this  change 
of  policy  ; just  before,  we  find  them  in  alliance  with 
the  Samnites,  and  very  shortly  after  they  returned 
once  more  to  their  old  allies,  (lb.  27.)  But  though 
they  were  thus  brought  into  a state  of  direct 
hostility  with  Rome,  it  was  not  till  b.  c.  317,  that 
the  course  of  events  allowed  the  Romans  to  punish 
their  defection.  In  that  year  the  consuls  for  the 
first  time  entered  Lucania,  and  took  the  town  of 
Nerulum  by  assault.  (Liv.  ix.  20.)  The  Lucanians 
were  evidently  included  in  the  peace  which  put  an 
end  to  the  Second  Samnite  War  (b.  c.  304),  and 
from  this  time  continued  steadfast  in  the  Roman 
a'liance;  so  that  it  was  the  attack  made  on  them  by 
the  Samnites  which  led  to  the  Third  Samnite  War, 
B.  c.  298.  (Liv.  X.  11.)  Throughout  that  struggle 
the  Lucanians  seem  to  have  been  faithful  to  Rome ; 
and  were  probably  admitted  to  an  alliance  on  favour- 
able  conditions  at  its  close.  But  in  b.  c.  286,  they 
having  turned  their  arms  against  Thurii,  the  Romans 
took  up  the  cause  of  the  besieged  city,  and  declared 
war  against  the  Lucanians,  over  whom  M’.  Curius 
is  said  to  have  celebrated  an  ovation.  (Aur.  Viet,  de 
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Vir  Illust.  33);  and  four  years  afterwards  (b.  a 
282)  the  allied  forces  of  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites, 
which  had  again  beleaguered  Thurii,  were  defeated 
in  a great  battle  by  C.  Fabricius.  (Val.  Max.  i.  8. 
§ 6.)  On  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy  (b.c.  281) 
the  Lucanians  were  among  the  first  to  declare  in 
favour  of  that  monarch,  though  it  was  not  till  after 
his  victory  at  Heraclea  that  they  actually  sent  their 
contingent  to  his  support.  (Plut.  Pyrr.  13,  17; 
Zonar.  viii.  3.)  The  Lucanian  auxiliaries  are  espe- 
cially mentioned  in  the  seiwice  of  that  prince  at  the 
battle  of  Asculum  (Dionys.  xx.,  Fr.  Didot):  but  when 
Pyrrhus  withdrew  from  Italy,  he  left  his  allies  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  the  Lucanians 
in  particular,  were  exposed  to  the  full  brunt  of  their 
resentment.  After  they  had  seen  their  armies  de- 
feated, and  their  territory  ravaged  in  several  suc- 
cessive compaigns,  by  C.  Fabricius,  Cornelius  Ru- 
finus,  and  M’.  Curius,  they  were  at  length  reduced 
to  submission  by  Sp.  Carvilius  and  L.  Papirius 
Cursor  in  b.  c.  272.  (Zonar.  viii.  6 ; Eutrop.  ii.  14; 
Liv.  Epit.  xiii.,  xiv. ; Fast.  Capit.') 

From  this  time  the  Lucanians  continued  in  undis- 
turbed subjection  to  Rome  till  the  Second  Punic 
War.  In  the  celebrated  register  of  the  Roman  forces 
in  B.c.  225,  the  Lucanians  (including,  probably,  the 
Bruttians,  who  are  not  separately  noticed)  are  reck- 
oned as  capable  of  bringing  into  the  field  30,000 
foot  and  3000  horse,  so  that  they  must  have  been 
still  a numerous  and  powerful  people.  (Pol.  ii.  24.) 
But  they  suffered  severely  in  the  Second  Punic  War. 
Having  declared  in  favour  of  Hannibal  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae  (b.  c.  216),  their  territory  became 
during  many  successive  campaigns  the  theatre  of 
war,  and  was  ravaged,  in  turn,  by  both  contending 
armies.  Thus,  in  b.c.  214,  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
contest  between  Sempronius  Gracchus  and  Hanno  ; 
in  the  following  year  Gracchus  employed  the  whole 
campaign  within  its  limits,  and  it  was  in  Lucania 
that  that  general  met  witli  his  untimely  death  in 
the  summer  of  B.  c.  212.  (Liv.  xxii.  61,  xxiv.  20, 
XXV.  1, 16.)  At  length,  in  b.  c.  209,  the  Lucanians, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Hirpini,  abandoned  the  alli- 
ance of  Hannibal,  and  betrayed  the  garrisons  which 
he  had  left  in  their  towns  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans ; in  consideration  of  which  service  they 
were  admitted  to  favourable  terms.  (Id.  xxvii.  15.) 
They  did  not,  however,  yet  escape  the  evils  of  war ; 
for  in  the  next  year  their  territory  was  the  scene  of 
the  campaign  of  Marcellus  and  Crispinus  against 
Hannibal,  in  which  both  consuls  perished;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  battle  of  the  Metaurus,  in  b.  c. 
207,  that  Hannibal  withdrew  his  forces  into  Brut- 
tium,  and  abandoned  the  attempt  to  maintain  his 
footing  in  Lucania.  (Liv.  xxvii.  51,  xxviii.  11.) 

Strabo  tells  us  that  the  Lucanians  were  punished 
by  the  Romans  for  their  defection  to  Hannibal,  by 
being  reduced  to  the  same  degraded  condition  as  the 
Bruttians.  (Strab.  v p.  251.)  But  this  can  only  be 
true  of  those  among  them  who  had  refused  to  join  in 
the  general  submission  of  the  people  in  b.c.  209,  and 
clung  to  Hannibal  to  the  last:  the  others  were 
restored  to  a somewhat  favourable  condition,  and 
continued  to  form  a considerable  nation;  though,  if 
we  may  trust  to  the  statement  of  Strabo,  they 
never  recovered  from  the  ravages  of  this  war. 

But  it  was  the  Social  War  (b.c.  90 — 88)  that  gave 
the  final  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  Lucania.  The 
Lucanians  on  that  occasion  were  among  the  first  to 
take  up  arms;  and,  after  bearing  an  important  part 
throughout  the  contest,  they  still,  in  conjunction  with 
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the  Samnites,  preserved  a hostile  attitude  when  all 
the  other  nations  of  Italy  had  already  subirdtted  and 
t received  the  Roman  franchise.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i. 
39,  51,  53.)  In  the  civil  war  between  Marius  and 
Sulla,  which  immediately  followed,  the  Lucanians,  as 
well  as  the  Sa.mnites,  actively  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Marian  party,  and  a Lucanian  legion  fought 
in  the  great  battle  at  the  Colline  Gate.  They  in 
consequence  were  exposed  to  the  full  vengeance  of 
the  conqueror;  and  Lucania,  as  well  as  Samnium, 

1 was  laid  waste  by  Sulla  in  a manner  that  it  never 
recovered.  The  remaining  inhabitants  were  admitted 
1 to  the  Roman  citizenship,  and  from  this  time  the 
I Lucanians  ceased  to  be  a people,  and  soon  lost  all 
! traces  of  distinct  nationality.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  90 
— 93,  96;  Strab.  vi.  pp.  253,  2.54.) 

Of  Lucania  under  the  Roman  government  we 
I hear  but  little ; but  it  is  certain  that  it  had  fallen 
I into  a state  of  complete  decay.  The  Greek  cities  on 
I its  coasts,  once  so  powerful  and  flourishing,  had 
' sunk  into  utter  insignificance,  and  the  smaller  towns 
of  the  interior  were  poor  and  obscure  places.  (Strab. 
1.  c.)  Nor  is  there  any  appearance  that  it  ever  re- 
covered from  this  state  of  depression  under  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  Liber  Coloniarum  mentions 
only  eight  towns  in  the  whole  province,  and  all 
i of  these  were  in  the  subordinate  condition  of  “ prae- 
1 fecturae.”  (Z<^5.  Colon,  p.  209.)  The  malaria 
which  now  desolates  its  coasts,  must  have  begun  to 
1 act  as  soon  as  the  population  had  disappeared ; and 
j the  mountain  region  of  the  interior  was  apparently 
then,  as  at  the  present  day,  one  of  the  wildest  l egions 
1 of  Italy.  Large  tracts  were  given  up  to  pasture, 

! while  extensive  forests  afforded  subsistence  to  vast 
herds  of  swine,  the  flesh  of  which  formed  an  import- 
i ant  part  of  the  supplies  of  the  Imperial  City.  The 
I mountain  forests  were  also  favourite  resorts  of  wild 
boars,  and  contained  abundance  of  bears,  which  were 
' sent  from  thence  to  the  amphitheatres  at  Rome. 

I (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  234,  8.  6;  Martial,  de  Sped.  8; 

. VaiT.  L.  Z^.  V.  § 1 00.)  Lucania  was  comprised 
, together  with  Bruttium  in  the  third  region  of 
1 Augustus,  and  the  two  provinces  continued  to  be 
i united  for  administrative  purposes  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Even  after  the  fall 
of  the  Western  Empire,  we  meet  with  mention 
of  the  “ Corrector  Lucaniae  et  Bruttiorum.”  Lu- 
cania long  continued  to  acknowledge  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Eastern  Emperors;  and  the  modern 
province  of  the  Basilicata  is  supposed  to  have 
' derived  its  name  from  the  emperor  Basilius  II.  in  the 
I 10th  century.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Not.  Dign.  ii. 

I p.  64;  Orell.  hiscr.  1074;  Treb.  Poll.  Tetr.  24; 

I P.  Diac.  ii.  17;  Cassiod.  Var.  iii.  8,  46.) 

The  physical  characters  of  Lucania  are  almost 
i wholly  determined  by  the  chain  of  the  Apennines, 
which  enters  at  its  northern  frontier,  and  from  thence 
; traverses  the  province  in  its  whole  extent.  These 
1 mountains  form  a lofty  group  or  knot  immediately 
' on  the  frontiers  of  Samnium,  and  from  thence  the 
I main  chain  is  continued  nearly  due  S.  to  the 
! confines  of  Bruttium;  a little  before  reaching  which, 
it  rises  again  into  the  very  lofty  group  of  Monte 
Pollino,  the  highest  summit  of  which  attains  an 
elevation  of  above  7000  feet.  Throughout  its  course 
I this  chain  approaches  considerably  nearer  to  the 
; western  than  the  eastern  coast ; but  it  is  not  till  after 
I passing  the  frontier  of  Bruttium  that  it  becomes  a 
I complete  littoral  chain,  as  it  continues  for  a cen- 
I siderable  distance.  In  the  more  northern  part  of 
I Lucania  the  space  between  the  central  chain  and 
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the  Tyrrhenian  sea  is  almost  filled  up  with  ranges 
of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  leaving  only  here 
and  there  a small  strip  of  plain  on  the  sea-coast: 
but  towards  the  eastward,  the  mountains  sink  much 
more  gradually  as  they  approach  the  gulf  of  Taren- 
tum,  constituting  long  ranges  of  hills,  which  gradually 
subside  into  the  broad  strip  of  plain  that  borders  the 
gulf  the  whole  way  from  the  mouth  of  the  Siris 
(Sinno)  to  that  of  the  Bradanus.  It  is  this  tract  of 
plain,  in  many  places  marshy,  and  now  desolate  and 
unhealthy,  that  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for 
its  almost  matchless  fertility.  (Archilocb.  ap.  A then. 
xii.  25,)  South  of  the  river  Siris,  the  offshoots  of 
the  Apennines,  descending  from  the  lofty  group  of 
Monte  Pollino  as  a centre,  again  approach  close  to 
the  shore,  filling  up  the  greater  part  of  the  space 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Siris  and  that  of  the 
Crathis;  but  once  more  receding  as  they  approach 
the  latter  river,  so  as  to  leave  a considerable  tract  of 
fertile  plain  bordering  its  banks  on  both  sides. 

The  lofty  group  of  mountains  just  noticed  as  situ- 
ated on  the  frontiers  of  Lucania  and  Samnium,  sends 
down  its  waters  towards  both  seas,  and  is  the  source 
of  the  most  considerable  rivers  of  Lucania.  Of  these 
the  SiLARUS  {SeW)  flows  to  the  gulf  of  Paestum, 
receiving  in  its  course  the  waters  of  the  Tanager 
{Tanagro')  and  Calor  (^Calore'),  both  considerable 
streams,  which  join  it  from  the  S.  On  the  other 
side,  the  Bradanus  (^Bradano),  which  rises  to  the 
N.  of  Potentia,  and  the  Casuentus  (Basiento), 
which  has  its  source  in  the  Monti  della  Maddalena^ 
a little  to  the  S.  of  the  same  town,  flow  to  the  SE., 
and  pursue  a nearly  parallel  course  the  whole  way 
to  the  gulf  of  Tarentum.  The  Aciris  (Agri)  and 
the  Siris  (Sinno'),  which  rise  in  the  central  chain 
further  to  the  S.,  have  also  a general  SE.  direction, 
and  flow  to  the  gulf  of  Tarentum.  The  Crathis, 
further  down  the  same  coast,  which  forms  near  its 
mouth  the  limit  between  Lucania  and  Bruttium, 
belongs  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course  exclusively 
to  the  latter  country.  But  the  Sybaris,  now  the 
Coscile,  a much  less  considerable  stream,  immediately 
to  the  N.  of  the  Crathis,  belongs  wholly  to  Lucania. 
The  Acalandrus  (Calandro'),  which  falls  into  the 
sea  between  the  Sybaris  and  the  Siris,  is  a very 
trifling  stream.  On  the  W.  coast  of  Lucania,  the  only 
river,  besides  the  Silarus  and  its  tributaries,  worthy 
of  notice,  is  the  Latis,  or  Lao,  which  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  Lucania  on  this  side.  The 
Pyxus  (Bmento),  flowing  by  the  town  of  the  same 
name  (Buxentum),  is  but  a trifling  stream  ; and  the 
Melphes  (Molpa),  which  enters  the  sea  by  the  pro- 
montory of  Palinurus,  though  noticed  by  Pliny  (iii.  5. 
s.  10),  is  not  more  considerable.  The  Heles  or 
Elees,  which  gave  name  to  Elea  or  Velia,  is  some- 
what more  important,  but  by  no  means  a large 
stream.  [Velia.] 

The  western  coast  of  Lucania  is  marked  by  several 
bold  and  prominent  headlands,  formed  by  the  ridges 
of  the  Apennines,  which,  as  already  stated,  here  de- 
scend quite  to  the  sea,  and  end  abruptly  on  the  coast. 
The  most  northern  of  these,  forming  the  southern 
limit  of  the  extensive  gulf  of  Paestum,  is  called  by 
Lycophron  Enipeus,  but  was  more  commonly  known 
as  the  Posidium  or  Posidonium  Promontorium. 
S.  of  this  was  the  more  celebrated  promontory  of 
Palinurus,  still  called  Capo  di  Palinuro,  with  a 
port  of  the  same  name ; and  beyond  this,  again,  the 
promontory  of  Pyxus  (now  Capo  degli  Infresclii), 
which  bounds  the  Gulf  of  Policastro  on  the  W. 
\ Viewed  on  a larger  scale,  these  three  headlands  may 
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be  regarded  as  only  the  salient  points  of  one  large 
projecting  mass  which  separates  the  gulf  of  Paestum 
from  that  of  Policastro.  The  latter  seems  to  have 
been  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  gulf  of  Laiis. 
Oj)posite  to  the  headland  called  Posidium  was  the 
small  islet  named  by  the  Greeks  Leucosia,  from 
which  the  promontory  now  derives  the  name  of 
Punta  di  Licosa  ; and  a little  further  S.,  off  the 
coast  of  Vella,  were  the  two  islands  (also  mere  rocks) 
called  by  the  Greeks  the  Oenotbides.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  252;  Plin.  iii.  7.  s.  13.) 

The  towns  of  Lucania  may  be  conveniently  enu- 
merated in  two  classes  : — the  first  comprising  those 
along  the  coasts,  which  were  almost  without  excep- 
tion of  Greek  origin  ; the  other  containing  the  towns 
of  the  interior,  which  were  for  the  most  part  either 
native  Lucanian  settlements,  or  Roman  colonies  of  a 
later  date.  On  the  W.  coast,  proceeding  along  the 
shore  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  from  N.  to  S.,  were  : — 
PosiDONiA,  afterwards  called  Paestum,  a very  little 
way  from  the  mouth  of  the  Silarus ; Elea  or  Velia, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Heles  (^A  lento')  ; Pyxus,  called 
by  the  Romans  Buxentum,  now  Policastro ; Sci- 
RRUS,  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  Sapri  ; 
Blanda,  now  Maratea  ; and  Laus,  which  was  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  on  its  right  bank. 
On  the  E.  coast,  bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Tarentum, 
and  beginning  from  the  Crathis,  stood  Thurii,  re- 
placing the  ancient  city  of  Sybaris,  but  not  occupy- 
ing precisely  the  same  site;  Heraclea,  which  had 
in  like  manner  succeeded  to  the  more  ancient  settle- 
ment of  SiRis,  a few  miles  further  N. ; and,  lastly, 
Metapontum,  on  the  southera  bank  of  the  river 
Bradanus. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  interior  were : — Po- 
TENTiA,  still  called  Potenza,  and  the  capital  of 
the  province  known  as  the  Basilicata  ; Atina,  still 
called  A tina,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tanager  ; 
VoLCEiUM  or  VoLCENTUM,  now  Buccino;  Nu- 
MISTRO,  of  uncertain  site,  but  apparently  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  ; hiBURi  {Eboli),  which  is  ex- 
pressly called  by  Pliny  a Lucanian  town,  though 
situated  to  the  N.  of  the  Silarus  ; Bantia,  Banzi,  a 
few  miles  from  Venusia,  on  the  very  frontiers  of 
Apulia,  so  that  it  was  sometimes  referred  to  that 
country ; Grumentum  (near  Saponara),  one  of  the 
most  considerable  towns  in  Lucania;  Nerulum, 
probably  at  La  Rotonda,  and  Muranum,  still  called 
Morano.  almost  adjoining  the  frontier  of  Bruttium. 
Consilinum  or  Cosilinum  may  probably  be  placed 
at  Padula,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tanager,  and 
Tegianum  at  Diano,  in  the  same  neighbourhood  ; 
while  La  Polla,  in  the  same  valley,  occupies  the 
site  of  Forum  Popillii  ; Sontia,  noticed  only  by 
Pliny,  is  probably  the  place  now  called  Sanza;  while 
the  Tergilani  and  Ursentini  of  the  same  author  are 
wholly  unknown,  unless  the  former  name  be  cor- 
rupted from  that  of  Tegianum,  already  noticed. 
(Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  15;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  209.)  Of  the 
few  names  mentioned  by  Strabo  (vi.  p.  254),  those 
of  Vertinae  and  Calasarna  are  wholly  unknown. 
The  existence  of  a Lucanian  Petelia  and  Pan- 
DosiA,  in  addition  to  the  Bruttian  cities  of  those 
names,  is  a subject  of  great  doubt. 

The  principal  line  of  highroad  through  Lucania 
was  the  Via  Popillia  (regarded  by  the  Itineraries  as 
a branch  of  the  Via  Appia),  which,  in  its  course 
from  Capua  to  Rhegium,  traversed  the  whole  pro- 
vince from  N.  to  S.  The  stations  on  it  given  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary,  p.  109,  are  (proceeding  from 
Nuceria)  : — 


A d Tanagrum  - 
Ad  Calorera 
Marciliana 
Caesariana 
Nerulum  - 
Sub  Murano 


- xxv. 

- xxiv. 

- XXV. 

- xxi. 

- xxiii. 

- xiv. 


The  Tabula  gives  a place  which  it  calls  Vicus 
Mendicolus  (?)  as  the  intermediate  station  between 
Marciliana  and  Nerulum.  All  these  stations  are 
very  doubtful,  the  exact  line  of  the  ancient  road 
through  this  mountain  countiy  having  never  been 
traced  with  accuracy.  Another  road,  given  in  the 
Tabula,  led  from  Potentia  by  Anxia  {Anzi)  and 
Grumentum  to  Nerulum,  where  it  joined  the  Via 
Popillia.  The  other  roads  in  the  interior,  given  in 
the  Itinerary  and  the  Tabula,  are  very  corrupt ; we 
may,  however,  ascertain  that  there  was  a line  of  road 
proceeding  from  Venusia  through  Potentia  to  He- 
raclea and  Thurii,  and  another  from  Potentia  to 
join  the  Via  Popillia  at  Marciliana,  being  probably 
the  direct  line  of  communication  between  Potentia 
and  Rome.  Lastly,  there  was  always  a line  of 
road  along  the  coast,  following  its  level  shores 
from  Tarentum  by  Metapontum  and  Heraclea  to 
Thurii.  [E.  H.  B.] 


LUCE'RIA  (AovKepla,  Pol.,  Strab  : Eth.  Aovk€- 
p7vos,  Steph.  B. ; Lucerinus : Lucero),  an  ancient 
and  important  city  of  Apulia  situated  in  the  interior 
of  that  country,  about  12  miles  W.  of  Arpi,  and  9 
N.  of  Aecae  (Troja).  It  is  called  by  ancient  wri- 
ters a city  of  the  Daunians,  and  the  tradition  current 
among  the  Greeks  ascribed  its  foundation,  in  common 
with  that  of  Arpi  and  Canusium,  to  Diomed  ; in 
proof  of  which  an  ancient  statue  of  Minerva,  in  the 
temple  of  that  goddess,  was  alleged  to  be  the  true 
Palladium  brought  by  Diomed  himself  from  Troy. 
(Strab.  vi.  pp.  264,  284  ; Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16.)  Yet 
all  the  accounts  of  the  city  from  the  time  that  its 
name  appears  in  history  would  seem  to  point  to  its 
being  an  Oscan  town,  and  connected  rather  wdth  the 
Oscan  branch  of  the  Apulians  than  with  the  Dau- 
nians. Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  Luceria 
till  the  Second  Samnite  War,  when  the  Lucerians, 
who  had  apparently  joined  with  the  other  Apulians, 
in  their  alliance  with  Rome  in  B.  c.  326,  but  had 
refused  to  partake  in  their  subsequent  defection  to 
the  Samnites,  were  besieged  by  the  latter  people ; 
and  the  Roman  legions  were  on  their  way  to  relieve 
and  succour  them,  when  they  sustained  the  gi*eat 
disaster  at  the  Caudine  Forks.  (Liv.  ix.  2 ; Dra- 
kenborch,  ad  loc. ; Aur.  Viet,  de  Vir.  Illust.  30.) 
It  is  clear  that  in  consequence  of  that  blow  to  tlie 
Roman  power,  Luceria  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Samnites,  as  we  are  told  shortly  after  that  the  hos- 
tages given  up  by  the  Romans  by  the  treaty  at  Cau- 
dium  were  deposited  for  safety  in  that  city.  (Id. 
ix.  12.)  For  this  reason  its  recovery  was  a great 
object  with  the  Romans  ; and  in  b.  c.  320,  Papirius 
Cursor  laid  siege  to  Luceria  with  a large  army,  and 
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after  an  obstinate  resistance,  made  liimself  master  of 
the  city,  which  was  defended  by  a garrison  of  above 
7000  Samnites.  (Id.  ix.  12 — 15.)  Besides  re- 
covering the  hostages,  he  obtained  an  immense  booty, 
80  that  Luceria  was  evidently  at  this  period  a 
flourishing  city,  and  Diodorus  (xix.  72)  calls  it  the 
most  important  place  in  Apulia.  A few  years  after 
(b.  c.  3 1 4),  the  city  was  again  betrayed  into»  the 
hands  of  the  Samnites ; hut  was  quickly  recovered 
by  the  Romans,  who  put  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  sent  thither  a body  of 
2500  colonists  to  supply  their  place.  (Id.  ix.  26; 
Veil.  Pat.  i.  14;  Diod  xix.  72.)  The  possession 
of  so  important  a stronghold  in  this  part  of  the 
country  became  of  material  service  to  the  Romans  in 
the  subsequent  operations  of  the  war  (Diod.  1.  c.) ; 
and  in  b.  c.  294,  the  Samnites  having  laid  siege  to  it, 
the  Roman  consul  Atilius  advanced  to  its  relief,  and 
defeated  the  Samnites  in  a great  battle.  According 
to  another  account,  Luceria  afforded  shelter  to  the 
shattered  remnants  of  the  consul’s  army  after  he 
had  sustained  a severe  defeat.  (Liv.  x.  35,  37.) 

Not  less  important  was  the  part  which  Luceria 
bore  in  the  Second  Punic  War.  The  establishment 
of  this  powerful  colony  in  a military  position  of  the 
utmost  importance,  was  of  signal  advantage  to  the 
Romans  during  all  their  operations  in  Apulia;  and  it 
was  repeatedly  chosen  as  the  place  where  their 
armies  took  up  their  winter-quarters,  or  their  gene- 
rals established  their  head-quarters  during  successive 
campaigns  in  Apulia.  (Liv.  xxii.  9,  xxiii.  37,  xxiv. 
3,  14,  20  ; Pol.  iii.  88,  100.)  But  though  it  was 
thus  exposed  to  a more  than  ordinary  share  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  war,  Luceria  w^as  nevertheless  one 
of  the  eighteen  Latin  colonies  which  in  b.  c.  209 
expressed  their  readiness  to  continue  their  contri- 
butions, both  of  men  and  money,  and  which  in  con- 
sequence received  the  thanks  of  the  senate  for  their 
fidelity.  (Liv.  xxvii.  10.) 

From  this  time  we  meet  with  no  notice  of  Luceria 
till  near  the  close  of  the  Roman  Republic ; but  it  ap 
pears  from  the  manner  in  which  Cicero  speaks  of  it 
(^pro  Clvent  69)  that  it  was  in  his  time  still  one 
of  the  most  considerable  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy; 
and  in  theCivil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  it  is 
evident  that  much  importance  was  attached  to  its 
possession  by  the  latter,  who  for  some  time  made  it 
his  head-quarters  before  he  retired  to  Brundusium. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  i.  24;  Cic.  ad  Att.  vii.  12,  viii.  1 ; Ap- 
pian,  B.  C.  ii.  38.)  Strabo  speaks  of  Luceria  as 
having  fallen  into  decay,  like  Canusium  and  Arpi 
(vi.  p,  284):  but  this  can  only  he  understood  in 
comparison  with  its  former  presumed  greatness;  for 
it  seems  certain  that  it  was  still  a considerable  town, 
and  one  of  the  few  in  this  part  of  Italy  that  retained 
their  prosperity  under  the  Roman  Empire.  Pliny 
terms  it  a Colonia,  and  it  had  therefore  probably  re- 
ceived a fresh  colony  under  Augustus  (Plin.  iii.  1 1. 

6. 16 ; Lib.  Colon,  p.  21 0 ; Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  349). 

; Its  colonial  rank  is  also  attested  by  inscriptions 
(Mommsen,  Inscr.  R.  N.  pp.  50,  51);  and  from  the 
Tabula  it  would  appear  to  have  been  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  Apulia 
( Tab.  Peut.,  where  the  indication  of  a great  building 
i with  the  name  “ Praetorium  Laverianum”  evidently 
I points  to  the  residence  of  some  provincial  magistrate). 
Even  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  Luceria 
long  retained  its  prosperity,  and  is  enumerated  in 
the  7th  century  by  P.  Diaconus  among  the  “ urbes 
i satis  opulentas”  which  still  remained  in  Apulia. 
(P.  Diac.  ii.  21.)  But  in  a.d.  663  it  was  taken  by 


the  emperor  Constans  II.  from  the  Lombards,  and 
utterly  destroyed  (Id.  v.  7).  Nor  does  it  appear  to 
have  recovered  this  blow  till  it  was  restored  by  the 
emperor  Frederic  II.  in  1227.  The  modem  city  of 
Zwcem  still  retains  its  episcopal  see  and  about 
12,000  inhabitants.  It  occupies  the  ancient  site,  on 
a hill  of  considerable  elevation  (one  of  the  last  under- 
falls of  the  Apennines)  overlooking  the  extensive 
and  fertile  plains  of  Apulia.  Livy  speaks  of  it  as 
situated  in  the  plain  (“  urbs  sita  in  piano,”  ix.  26); 
but  if  this  was  the  case  with  the  Apulian  city,  the 
Roman  colony  must  have  been  removed  to  the  heights 
above,  as  existing  remains  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
ancient  city  occupied  the  same  site  with  the  modern 
one.  The  remains  of  buildings  are  not  of  much  im- 
portance, but  numerous  inscriptions,  fragments  of 
sculpture,  &c.  have  been  found  there.  The  inscrip- 
tions are  collected  by  ISIommsen  {Inscr.  Regn.  Neap. 
pp.  50 — 54).  The  neighbourhood  of  Luceria  was  ce- 
lebrated in  ancient,  as  it  still  is  in  modem,  times  for 
the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  wool  (Hor. 
Carm.  iii.  15.  14),  an  advantage  which  was  indeed 
common  to  all  the  neighbouring  district  of  Apulia. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  284;  Plin.  viii.  48;  K.  Craven,  South- 
ern Tour,  p.  45.) 

Ptolemy  writes  the  name  Nuceria;  and  that  this  is 
not  merely  an  error  of  the  MSS.  in  our  existing 
copies  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  the  epithet 
Apula  is  added  to  it  (NovKepia  ’Anov\cov,  Ptol.  iii. 
1.  § 72),  as  if  to  distinguish  it  from  other  towns  of 
the  name.  Appian  also  writes  the  name  NouKepia 
{B.  C.  ii.  38) : and  the  same  confusion  between  No- 
cera  and  Lucera  occurs  perpetually  in  the  middle 
ages.  But  the  correctness  of  the  orthography  of 
Luceria  is  well  established  by  inscriptions  and  coins. 
The  latter,  which  have  the  name  Lovceri  in 
Roman  characters,  are  certainly  not  earlier  than  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  colony.  [E.  H.  B.] 


COIN  OF  LUCERIA. 

LUCEIUM.  [Blucium.] 

LUCENSES,  CALLAICI.  [Gallaecia.] 
LUCENTUM  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ; Lucentia,  Mela, 
ii.  6.  § 6;  Aou/ceVrot  ^ AovKeuror,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 14: 
Alicante),  a city  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  Contestani, 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  with  the  Latin  franchise. 
(Marca,  Eisp.  ii.  6 ; Ukert,  ii.  1.  p.  403.)  [P.  S.l 

LUCTNAE  OPPIDUM.  [Ilithyia.] 
LUCOPIBIA  (AovKOTTi€(a),  in  North  Britain, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3)  as  one  of  the  towns  of 
the  Novan tae  {Galloway),  Rhetigonium  being  the 
other.  Probably,  this  lay  on  I^e  Bay,  in  Wig- 
tonshire.  The  Monumenta  Britannica  suggests 
Broughtem,  and  Whiteme.  [R.  G.  L.l 

LUCRF/TILIS  MONS  {Monte  Gennaro),  a 
mountain  in  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  whose  name  is 
known  to  us  only  from  the  mention  of  it  by  Horace, 
who  calls  it  “ the  pleasant  Lucretilis,”  whose  shades 
could  allure  Faunus  himself  from  Mount  Lycaeum. 
(Hor.  Carm.  i.  1 7.)  It  is  evident  from  the  expres- 
sions of  the  poet  that  it  was  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  his  Sabine  farm;  and  this  is  admitted 
by  all  the  old  commentators,  who  with  one  accord 
call  it  “ Mons  in  Sabinis,”  but  without  giving  any 
further  clue  to  its  position.  The  identification  of 
this  must  therefore  depend  upon  that  of  Horace’s 
Sabine  villa  ; but  this  being  clearly  established  near 
Licenza  [Digentia],  we  cannot  refuse  to  recognise 
Lucretilis  in  Monte  Gennaro^  a lofty  mountain 
mass  which  rises  nearly  due  W.  of  Licenza,  standing 
out  prominently  towards  the  plain  of  the  Campagna, 
so  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
Apennines  as  seen  from  Rome.  On  the  side  towards 
the  plain  it  rises  very  steeply  and  abruptly,  but  on 
the  reverse  or  Sabine  side  it  has  a much  more 
gentle  slope,  and  fully  deserves  Horace’s  epithet  of 
“amoenus,” — being  furrowed  by  deep  valleys,  the 
sides  of  which  are  clothed  with  woods,  while  nearer 
the  summit  are  extensive  pastures,  much  resorted  to 
by  cattle  in  summer.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  pp.  270 
— 273  ; Nibby,i)^»fom^,  vol.  ii.  pp.  105 — 107.)  The 
highest  point  is  4285  English  feet  above  the  sea. 
Whether  the  name  of  Mons  Lucretilis  was  applied 
to  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain,  now  called 
Monte  Gennaro,  which  is  so  conspicuous  from 
Rome,  or  was  a more  local  appellation  for  the  peaks 
nearer  the  valley  of  the  Digentia,  cannot  now  be 
determined  ; but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  two 
names  belong  at  least  to  the  same  mass  or  group  of 
mountains.  [E.  H.  B.J 

LUCRl'NUS  LACUS  (6  AoKpivos  k6\itos,  Strab: 
Lago  Lucrino'),  a salt-water  lake  or  lagoon,  adjoin- 
ing the  gulf  of  Baiae  on  the  coast  of  Campania.  It 
was  situated  just  at  the  bight  or  inmost  point  of  the 
deep  bay  between  Puteoli  and  Baiae,  and  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  outer  sea  only  by  a narrow  strip  or 
bank  of  sand,  in  all  probability  of  natural  origin,  but 
the  construction  of  which  was  ascribed  by  a tradition 
or  legend,  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  Roman  poets,  to 
Hercules,  and  the  road  along  it  is  said  to  have  been 
commonly  called  in  consequence,  the  Via  Herculea  or 
Heraclea.  According  to  Strabo  it  was  8 stadia  in 
length,  and  wide  enough  to  admit  of  a road  for  wag- 
gons. (Diod.  iv.  22  ; Strab.  v.  p.  245  ; Lycophr. 
Alex.  697  ; Propert.  iv.  18.  4 ; Sil.  Ital.  xii. 
116 — 120.)  On  the  other  side,  the  Lucrine 
lake  was  separated  only  by  a narrow  space 
from  the  lake  Avernus,  which  was,  however,  of  a 
wholly  different  character,  being  a deep  basin  of 
fi’esh  w^ater,  formed  in  the  crater  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano; while  the  Lacus  Lucrinus,  in  common  with 
all  similar  lagoons,  was  very  shallow,  and  was  for 
that  reason  well  adapted  for  producing  oysters  and 
other  shell-fish,  for  the  excellence  of  which  it  was 
celebrated.  (Hor.  Epod.  ii.  49,  Sat.  ii.  4.  32; 
Juven.  iv.  141;  Petron.  Sat.  p.  424;  Martial,  vi. 
11.  5,  xiii.  90;  Varr.  ap.  Non.  p.  216.)  These 
oyster  .-beds  were  so  valuable  as  to  be  farmed  out  at 
a high  price,  and  Caesar  was  induced  by  the  con- 
tractors to  repair  -the  dyke  of  Hercules  for  their  pro- 
tection. (SeiT.  ad  Georg,  ii.  161.) 

The  Lucrine  lake  is  otherwise  known  chiefly  in 
connection  with  the  great  works  of  Agrippa  for  the 
constracti'  n of  the  so-called  Julius  Poktus,  al- 
luded to  in  two  well-knowm  passages  of  Virgil  and 
Horace.  (Virg.  ii.  161 — 163;  Ylor.  Ars  Poet. 

63.)  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  exactly  the  nature 
of  these  works;  but  the  object  of  Agrippa  was  obvi- 
ously to  obtain  a perfectly  secure  and  land-locked 
basin,  for  anchoring  his  fleet  and  for  exercising  his 
newly-raised  crews  and  rowers.  For  this  purpose  he 
seems  to  have  opened  an  entrance  to  the  lake 
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Aveirns  by  a cut  or  canal  from  the  Lucrine  lake, 
and  must,  at  the  same  time,  have  opened  a channel 
from  the  latter  into  the  bay,  sufficiently  deep  for  tlie 
passage  of  large  vessels.  But,  together  with  this 
work,  he  strengthened  the  natural  barrier  of  the  Lu- 
crine  lake  against  the  sea  by  an  artificial  dyke  or 
dam,  so  as  to  prevent  the  waves  from  breaking  over 
it  as  they  previously  did  during  heavy  gales.  (Strab. 
V.  p.  245;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  50;  Suet.  Aug.  16; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  79;  Serv.  et  Philargyr.  ad  Virg.  1.  c.; 
Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24.)  It  is  clear  from  the  ac- 
counts of  these  works  that  they  were  perfectly  suc- 
cessful for  a time,  and  they  appear  to  have  excited 
the  greatest  admiration ; but  they  were  soon  aban- 
doned, probably  from  the  natural  difficulties  proving 
insuperable;  and,  from  the  time  that  the  station  of 
the  Roman  fleet  was  established  at  Misenum,  we 
hear  no  more  of  the  Julian  Port.  Even  in  the  time 
of  Strabo  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  complete  dis- 
use, for  he  says  distinctly,  that  the  lake  Avernus 
was  deep  and  well  adapted  for  a port,  but  could  not 
be  med  as  such  on  account  of  the  Lucrine  lake, 
which  was  shallow  and  broad,  lying  between  it  and 
the  sea  (v.  p.  244).  And  again,  a little  further  on 
(p.  245),  he  speaks  of  the  latter  as  useless  as  a 
harbour,  and  accessible  only  to  small  vessels,  but 
producing  abundance  of  oysters.  At  a later  period 
Ca.ssiodorus  (Far.  ix.  6)  describes  it  in  a manner 
which  implies  that  a communication  was  still  open 
with  the  lake  Avernus  as  well  as  with  the  sea.  The 
two  lakes  are  now  separated  by  a considerable 
breadth  of  low  sandy  ground,  but  it  is  probable  that 
this  was  formed  in  great  part  by  the  memorable 
volcanic  eruption  of  1538,  when  the  hill  now  called 
Monte  Nuoro,  413  feet  in  height  and  above  8000 
feet  in  circumference,  was  thrown  up  in  the  course 
of  two  days,  and  a large  part  of  the  Lucrine  lake 
filled  up  at  the  same  time.  Hence  the  present  aspect 
of  the  lake,  which  is  reduced  to  a mere  marshy  pool 
full  of  reeds,  affords  little  assistance  in  comprehend- 
ing the  ancient  localities.  (Daubeny,  On  Volcanoes. 
pp.  208 — 210.)  It  is  said  that  some  portions  of 
the  piers  of  the  port  of  Agrippa,  as  well  as  part 
of  the  dyke  or  bank  ascribed  to  Hercules,  are  still 
visible  under  the  level  of  the  water.  [E.  H.  B.] 
LUCUS  ANGI'TIAE  {Eth.  Lucensis:  Luco), 
a place  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  lake  Fucinus,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Marsi,  originally,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, nothing  more  than  a sanctuary  of  the  goddess 
Angitia,  but  which  seems  to  have  gradually  grown 
up  into  a town.  This  was  sometimes  called,  as  we 
learn  from  an  inscription,  Angitia;  but  the  name 
of  Lucus  or  Lucus  Angitiae  must  have  been  the 
more  prevalent,  as  we  find  the  inhabitants  styled  by 
Pliny  simply  Lucenses,  and  the  modern  name  of 
Luco  or  Lugo  points  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  is 
evident,  both  from  Pliny  and  from  the  inscription 
referred  to,  that  it  was  a municipal  town,  having  its 
own  local  magistrates.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Orell. 
Inscr.  115.)  About  half  a mile  N.  of  the  modern 
village  of  Luco,  and  close  to  the  shores  of  the  lake, 
are  the  remains  of  ancient  walls  constructed  in  the 
polygonal  style,  but  which,  from  their  position, 
could  never  have  been  designed  as  fortifications;  and 
these  probably  formed  part  of  the  sacred  enclosure 
or  Peribolus  of  the  grove  and  temple.  Tlie  site  is 
now  marked,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  Italy,  by  an 
ancient  church.  (Nibby,  Viaggio  Antiq.  voJ.  i. 
p.  210;  Class.  Mus.  vol.  ii.  p.  175,  note.)  Virgil 
alludes  in  a well-known  passage  to  the  “nemus 
Angitiae”  {Aen.  vii.  759),  where  the  name  of  the 
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j gtHcldess  is  written  in  some  MSS.  Angitia,”  in 

; Olliers  “Anguitia;”  bat  the  authority  of  numerous 

I inscriptions  is  decisive  in  favour  of  the  first  form. 
(Orell.  Inscr.  115,  116,  1845.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LUCUS  A'STURUM.  [Astures.] 

LUCUS  AUGUSTI,  a town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
and  east  of  the  Rhone,  which  Tacitus  i.  66) 

calls  “municipium  Vocontiornm;”  and  Pliny  (iii.4) 
names  Vasio  ( Vaison)  and  Lucus  Augusti  the  two 
chief  towns  of  the  Vocontii.  Lucus  is  placed  in  the 
Itins.  on  a road  from  Vapincum  (Gap)  to  Lugdu- 
num  (^Lyon) : it  is  the  first  stage  after  Mons 
Seleucus,  and  lies  between  Mons  Seleucus  and  Dea 
Vocontiorum  (Dfe).  The  name  is  preserved  in  Luc. 
j “ This  town  has  been  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  a rock, 

I which,  having  stopped  the  course  of  the  Drome,  has 
caused  the  river  to  spread  out  and  form  lakes  which 
have  covered  part  of  its  territory:  there  remains, 
however,  in  the  neighbourhood  and  at  the  outlet  of 
these  lakes  a place  which  preserves  the  name  of 
Luc.”  (D’Anville,  Notice^  ^c.)  It  is  stated  in  the 
Guide  du  Voyageur  (Richard  et  Hocquart),  that 
“ on  the  mountain  called  the  Pied  de  Luc.,  in  the 
commune  of  Luc-en-Diois,  there  are  considerable 
remains  of  old  buildings.  The  column  of  the  public 
fountain  of  this  little  place  is  a fragment  of  an  old 
I capital,  and  the  basin  is  a sarcophagus  of  a single 
stone.”  There  is  an  inscription  on  it  in  Roman  cha- 
racters. [G.  L.] 

LUCUS  AUGUSTI  (Aoil/cos  Avyovcrrov,  Ptol.  ii. 
6.  § 24:  Lugo),  a city  in  the  centre  of  Gallaecia,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  was  originally  the  chief  town 
of  the  insignificant  tribe  of  the  Capori,  but  under 
the  Romans  it  was  made  the  seat  of  a conventmju- 
ridicus,  and  became  one  of  the  two  capitals  of  Gal- 
j laecia,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  Callai'ci  Lucenses. 
j [Galeaecia.]  The  Conventus  Lucensis,  according 
to  Pliny,  began  at  the  river  Navilubio,  and  contained 
16  peoples,  besides  the  Celtici  and  Lebuni;  and 
though  these  tribes  were  insignificant,  and  their 
names  barbarous,  there  were  among  them  166,000 
freemen  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  34).  The  city 
stood  on  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Minius 
(^Mino),  on  the  road  from  Bracara  to  Astuuica 
(7im.  Ant.  pp.  424,  430),  and  had  some  famous 
baths,  of  which  there  are  now  no  remains.  (Florez, 
Esp.  S.  Tol.  xl.,  xli.;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  p. 
437).  [P.  SJ 

LUCUS  FERO'NIAE.  [Feronia.] 

LUCUS  HE'CATES  (&\aos  'EkcIttjs  &Kpov 
iii.  5.  § 7),  the  westernmost  point  of  the  peninsula 
! of  Hylaea,  now  the  alluvial  tongue  of  land  Kin- 
[ hurun.  [E.  B.  J.] 

LUCUS  MARI'CAE.  [Liris.] 

I LU'DIAS,  LY'DIAS  (AuSItjs,  Herod,  vii.  127  ; 

! AvZ'ias,  Eur.  Bacch.  565,;  Scyl.  p.  26;  Ptol.  iii. 
j 13.  § 15;  AovZtas,  Strab.  vii.  p.  330),  a river  of 
I Bottiaeis  in  Macedonia,  or  discharge  of  the  marshes 
! of  Pella.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  (J.  c.)  it  joined 
j the  Haliacmon,  but  a change  has  taken  place  in  its 
course,  as  it  is  now  an  affluent  of  the  Axius  ( Var- 
dhdri).  The  river  which  now  emerges  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  lake  of  Pella  is  called  Karasmdk 
or  Mavrondri.  The  river  of  Moglend,  now  called 
Karadjd,  by  the  Turks,  Meglesnitj,  by  the  Bul- 
garians, and  by  the  Greeks  Moglenitiho,  which  falls 
into  the  lake  of  Pella,  and  which  in  its  course 
j before  entering  the  lake  follows  the  same  direction 
as  the  Mavroneri,  was  probably  called  by  the 
I ancients  the  Lydias.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 

\ vol.  iii.  pn.  270,  437.)  [E.  B.  J.]  I 
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LUENTI'NUM  (AovevTivor),  in  Britain,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3)  as  a town  of  the  Dimetae, 
Maridunum  (^Caer-marthen)  being  the  other 
The  Monumenta  Britannica  suggests  Llan-dewy- 
hrevy.  [R.  G.  L.] 

LUGDU'NUM(Aou75ouvov:  Eth.  AovySovurjaios, 
Lugdunensis : Lyon),  a Roman  settlement  in  Gallia, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Arar  (^Sadne)  and  Rhodanus. 
It  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Segusiani,  who  were 
the  neighbours  of  the  Aedui  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  10,  vii. 
64):  in  Pliny’s  time  the  Segusiani  had  the  title  of 
Liberi.  (Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  18.)  Ptolemy  incorrectly 
places  Lugdunum  among  the  cities  of  the  Aedui ; he 
calls  it  Lugdunum  Metropolis. 

The  writing  of  the  name  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  quite  fixed.  Dion  Cassius  (xlvi.  50,  ed.  Reim.) 
observes  that  the  place  was  originally  named  Lugu- 
dunum  (AovyovZovvov),  and  then  Lugdunum.  In 
Stephanus  {s.  v.)  the  name  is  Lugdunus,  and  he 
refers  to  Ptolemy;  but  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  § 17)  it  is 
Lugdunum.  It  is  also  written  “ Lugdunus”  in 
Ammianus  Marcellinus.  In  the  Treatise  on  Rivers 
printed  among  Plutarch’s  works  (^Apap,  c.  4),  the 
hill  of  Lyon  is  named  Lugdunus;  and  it  is  added, 
on  the  authority  of  Clitophon,  that  Lugus  means 
“ a crow”  and  dunum  “ an  eminence.”  Though  the 
explanation  of  dun  is  right,  we  cannot  accept  the 
explanation  of  the  other  part  of  the  word. 

The  colonia  of  Lugdunum  is  said  to  have  been 
settled  B.  c.  43,  by  L.  Munatius  Plancus,  and  the 
settlers  were  the  people  of  Vienna  {Vienne)  who 
were  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  Allobroges. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  50;  Strab.  pp.  192,  193.)  The 
position,  according  to  Dion,  was  the  place  between  tlie 
Saone  and  the  Rhone.  Strabo  says  that  it  was 
“ under”  a hill,  the  position  of  which  he  determines 
by  referring  it  to  the  junction  of  the  two  rivei’s  ; 
but  this  does  not  show  exactly  where  the  town  w^as, 
and  probably  Strabo  did  not  know.  In  the  passage  in 
Strabo,  the  word  “under”  {vtt6)  has  been  corrected 
to  “ upon”  (ewt),  which  may  be  a true  correction.  The 
old  town  of  Lugdunum  was  on  the  right  side  of 
the  Rhone,  on  the  slope  of  a hill  named  Fowrviere^ 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a corruption  of  Foi-um 
Vetus.  The  largest  part  of  modern  Lyon  is  be- 
tween the  Same  and  the  Rhone,  but  this  is  a modern 
addition,  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  Louis  XII.  and 
Francis  I. 

In  Strabo’s  time  Lugdunum  was  the  most  popu- 
lous of  the  Gallic  towns  after  Narbmne:  it  was  a 
place  of  trade,  and  the  Roman  governors  had  a mint 
there  for  coining  gold  and  silver.  Its  great  com- 
mercial prosperity  was  due  to  its  excellent  position, 
and  to  the  roads  which  the  Romans  constructed  in 
several  directions  from  Lugdunum  as  a centre. 
[Gallia  Transalpina,  Vol.  I.  p.  96^.]  In  the 
time  of  the  younger  Pliny  there  were  booksellers  at 
Lugdunum,  and  Pliny’s  works  might  be  got  there 
(Plin.  Ep.  ix.  11).  The  city  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  Seneca’s  time  {Ep.  91),  but  shortly  after  it 
was  restored  through  the  liberality  of  the  em- 
peror Nero,  to  whom  the  inhabitants  of  Lug- 
dunum continued  faithful  when  Galba  revolted 
(Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  13,  Hist.  i.  51).  Lugdunum 
was  plundered  and  again  burnt  by  the  soldiers 
of  Septimius  Severus  (a.  d.  197),  after  the  defeat  of 
Albinus  near  the  city  (Herodian,  iii.  23).  It  was  an 
important  position  under  the  later  Empire,  but  the 
name  only  occurs  occasionally  in  the  scanty  historical 
notices  of  that  time.  When  Julian  was  governor  of 
Gallia,  Lugdunum  was  near  being  surprised  by  a 
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body  of  Alamanni  (Ammian.  Marcell,  xvi.  1 1).  The 
place  is  entitled  Copia  Claudia  Augusta  on  some 
inscriptions,  a name  probably  given  to  it  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Claudius. 

In  the  angle  between  the  Arar  and  the  Khodanns 
was  the  Ara  August!,  dedicated  to  Augustus  by  all 
the  Gallic  states.  On  this  large  altar  there  was  an 
inscription  which  contained  the  names  of  the  sixty 
states;  and  there  were  as  many  figures,  intended  to 
represent  each  state.  If  the  figures  were  not  re- 
liefs on  the  altar,  they  may  have  been  statues  placed 
round  the  altar,  or  near  it.  The  passage  of  Strabo 
(p.  192)  appears  to  be  corrupt;  but,  as  it  is  ex- 
plained by  Groskurd  (Trayisl.  vol.  i.  p.  331),  there 
was  also  a large  statue  of  Augustus,  which  may 
have  been  in  the  middle  of  the  sixty.  There  was 
an  annual  solemn  celebration  at  this  altar,  which 
was  observed  even  when  Dion  Cassius  was  writing. 
(Dion,  liv.  32.)  The  time  when  this  altar  was 
built  is  fixed  by  the  Epitome  of  Livy  (^Ep.  137)  in 
the  year  in  which  there  was  a disturbance  in  Gallia 
on  account  of  the  census.  This  year  was  b.  c.  12. 
Suetonius  (^Claud.  2)  fixes  the  dedication  of  the 
Altar  of  Augustus  in  the  consulship  of  Julius  An- 
tonius  and  Fabius  Africanus  (b.  c.  10),  on  the  first 
of  August,  which  was  the  birthday  of  the  emperor 
Claudius,  who  was  a native  of  Lugdunum.  The 
first  priest  of  the  altar  was  C.  Julius  Vercundari- 
dubius,  an  Aeduan.  The  celebration  at  the  altar  of 
Lugdunum  is  alluded  to  by  Juvenal  in  the  line 
(i.  44,  and  Heinrich’s  note),  — 

“ Aut  Lugdunensem  rhetor  dicturus  ad  aram.” 

Lugdunum  was  the  seat  of  a Christian  church  at 
an  early  period.  In  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
(about  A.  D.  172,  or  perhaps  A.  d.  177,  according  to 
some  computations)  there  was  a furious  persecution 
of  the  Christians  at  Lugdunum.  The  sufferings  of 
the  martyrs  are  told  by  Eusebius  with  some  manifest 
absurdities  and  exaggerations ; but,  the  fact  of  a 
cruel  persecution  cannot  be  disputed.  The  letter  of 
the  churches  of  Lugdunum  and  Vienna  to  the 
churches  of  Asia  and  Phrygia  is  preserved  by  Eu- 
sebius Eccles.  v.  1)  ; and  it  states  that  Au- 

relius, who  was  then  at  Rome,  was  consulted  by  the 
Gallic  governor  about  the  treatment  of  the  Christians. 
The  answer  was  that  those  who  confessed  to  being 
Christians  should  be  put  to  death,  and  that  those 
who  denied  it  should  be  set  free.  We  have  however 
only  one  version  of  the  story,  though  no  excuse  can 
be  made  for  the  Roman  philosophical  emperor,  if 
men  were  put  to  death  only  because  they  were 
Christians.  Irenaeus,  one  of  the  Cludstian  fathers, 
was  bishop  of  Lugdunum.  He  is  said  to  have  suc- 
ceeded Pothinus,  who  perished  A.  D.  177,  in  the 
religious  pei-secutions  at  Lugdunum. 

The  part  of  Gallia  which  Caesar  called  Celtica 
became  under  Augustus  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  of 
which  Lugdunum  was  the  capital ; but  Lugdunensis 
was  contracted  within  narrower  limits  than  Celtica 
by  the  extension  of  the  province  of  Aquitania  [Aqui- 
TANiA  ; Gallia  Trans.  VoI.  I.  p.  966]. 

The  Romans  covered  the  soil  of  Lyon  with  houses, 
temples,  theatres,  palaces  and  aqueducts.  Nature 
made  it  to  be  the  site  of  a large  city.  There 
are  few  remains  of  Roman  Lugdunum.  Time,  the 
invasion  of  the  barbarian,  and  the  employment  of 
old  materials  for  other  purposes,  have  left  only  scanty 
fragments  of  the  works  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
all  city-builders.  There  are  some  remains  on  the 
Place  dcs  Minimes  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
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a theatre.  On  the  west  side  of  the  -Sodne  there  are 
traces  of  a camp  capable  of  holding  several  legions. 
It  was  bounded  and  defended  on  the  west  by  the 
hills  of  the  Forez,  and  on  the  north  by  the  heights 
of  Saint-Didier  and  of  the  Mont  d Or.  The  Sa&ne 
defended  it  on  the  east  side.  The  camp  had  no 
water,  but  the  Romans  found  a supply  in  the  chain 
of  mountains  which  bounds  it  on  the  west.  Water 
was  brought  along  the  valleys  and  the  sides  of  the 
hills  in  a regular  slope  all  the  way,  and  under 
ground  through  a distance  measured  along  its  line 
of  more  than  24  miles.  In  its  course  the  aqueduct 
collected  water  from  seventeen  streams  or  large 
som-ces.  The  height  of  the  channel  or  passage  for 
the  water,  measured  inside,  was  near  five  feet ; the 
vault  or  roof  was  semicircular.  There  were  openings 
at  intervals  by  which  workmen  could  go  in  to  clean 
and  repair  the  channel.  It  was  constructed  with 
great  care,  and  the  two  sides  were  covered  with  a 
double  layer  of  cement.  All  this  construction  was 
buried  in  a cutting  six  feet  and  a half  wide  and 
near  ten  feet  deep  ; and  a great  part  of  this  cutting 
was  made  in  the  solid  rock.  Another  aqueduct  was 
constructed  from  Mont  Pilot  to  the  site  of  the  hill 
of  Fourvi^es,  a distance  of  more  than  50  miles  along 
the  course  of  the  aqueduct.  There  were  in  all 
fourteen  aqueduct  bridges  along  this  line  : one  of 
them  at  the  village  of  Champonost  still  has  ninety 
arches  well  preserved.  There  was  a third  aqueduct 
from  Mont  dOr. 

Two  bronze  tablets  were  dug  up  at  Lyon  in  1529, 
on  which  is  inscribed  the  Oratio  of  the  emperor 
Claudius  on  the  subject  of  giving  the  Roman  civitas 
to  the  Galli.  (Tacit.  Ann.  xi.  24  ; and  Oberlin’s 
edition  of  Tacitus,  vol.  ii.  p.  306  ; Gallia  Trans, 
Vol.  I.  p.  968.)  There  are  many  modem  works  on 
Lyon  and  its  antiquities.  The  principal  are  men- 
tioned by  Forbiger  (JSandbuch,  <^c.  vol.  iii.  p. 
210.)  [G.L.] 
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LUGDU'NUM  or  CO'NVENAE.  [Convenae.J 

LUGDUNUM  BATAVO'RUM  iAovyd^ctvov, 
Ptol.  ii.  9.  § 4 ; Leiden).  The  two  elements  ]jng 
and  dim  appear  in  the  name  of  this  remote  city  and 
in  two  other  Gallic  names,  which  is  one  evidence  of 
the  Celtic  race  having  once  occupied  the  flat  country 
about  the  outlets  of  the  Rhine,  The  Roman  Itins. 
have  marked  a road  ranning  from  Leiden  through 
Cologne  to  Vemania  (ImmenstadC)  on  the  Upper 
Danube  Circle  of  Bavaria.  The  routes  are  not  the 
same  all  through,  but  the  commencement  of  the  road 
and  the  termination  are  the  same.  This  route  in 
fact  followed  the  basin  of  the  Rhine  from  the  Lake 
of  Constanz  to  the  low  and  sandy  shores  of  the 
North  Sea. 

The  words  “ Caput  Germaniarum”  placed  before 
the  name  Lugdunum  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  probably 
do  not  mean  that  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Germaniae, 
for  this  was  certainly  not  so,  but  that  it  was  the 
point  where  the  two  provinces  called  Germaniae 
commenced  on  this  northern  limit.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  Leiden  in  the  province  of  Holland  is 
not  the  Roman  Lugdunum,  because  no  Roman  re- 
mains have  been  found  there,  though  the  absence  of 
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them  would  certainly  not  be  conclusive  against 
I^eiden.  But  remains  have  been  dug  up  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Leiden,  and  an  inscription  of  the 
time  of  Septimiiis  Severus.  (Ukert,  Gallien,  p. 
534.)  [G.  L.] 

LU'GEUS  LACUS  (Aoi/yeov  l\os),  a lake  in 
the  land  of  the  lapodes  in  Illyricum,  now  Lake 
Zirknitz.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  314.) 

LUGIDU'NUM  (AovyiSovyoy),  a town  in  the  east 
of  Germany,  the  site  of  which  must  be  looked  for  in 
Silesia,  either  at  Breslau  or  Liegnitz.  (Ptol.  ii.  11. 
§28.)  [L.S. 

I LU'GII.  [Lygil] 

LUGiO'NUM  (^Aovyiuvov),  a town  in  the  south 
I of  Pannonia  Inferior,  was  the  capital  of  a district. 

I (Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 5.)  In  the  Peuting.  Table  it  is 

! called  Lugio,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  to  be  looked  for  on 

the  site  of  the  modern  Batta,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Sarviz  into  the  Danube.  [L.  S.] 

LUGUVALLUM,  or  LUGUVALLIUM’  (^Anton. 
Jtm.),  LUGUBALUM  (Ravennas),  now  Carlisle. 
1 This  town  is  not  mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  neither  does 
it  occur  in  the  Notitia.  The  reason  of  its  omission 
in  the  latter  work  may  be,  that,  although  it  stands 
upon  the  line  of  the  Wall,  the  proximity  of  the  great 
castra,  as  well  as  its  own  strength  and  population, 
rendered  a fixed  garrison  unnecessary.  Beda  (in 
Vita  S.  Cuthberti,  c.  8)  describes  Saint  Cuthbert  on 
his  visit  to  Lugubalia,  as  being  shown  the  walls  and 
a fountain  built  by  the  Romans ; “ venit  ad  Luguba- 
liam  civitatem,  quae  a populis  Anglorum  corrupto 
Luel  vocatur,  ut  alloqueretur  reginam.  Postera  au- 
tem  die  deducentibus  eum  civibus  ut  videiet  moenia 
civitatis,  fontemque  in  ea  miro  quondam  Romanorum 
opere  exstructum.”  Leland  (ftin.  vol.  vii.  p.  54), 
after  speaking  of  the  Roman  architectural  and  other 
remains  often  brought  to  light  in  Carlisle,  adds,  “ the 
hole  site  of  the  towne  is  sore  changid.  For  wher  as 
the  stretes  were  and  great  edifices  now  be  vacant 
I and  garden  plottes.”  But  few  remains,  if  any,  of 

I the  Roman  town  are,  at  the  present  day,  to  be  no- 

I ticed;  but  whenever  excavations  are  made  to  any 
considerable  depth,  the  foundations  of  the  buildings 
of  Luguvallum  are  almost  always  met  with.  Very 
recently  a deep  drain  having  been  sunk  on  the  north 
side  of  the  castle,  the  course  of  the  Great  Wall  has 
been  ascertained  ; previously,  the  direction  it  took 
from  Stanwix,  where  there  was  a fortified  camp,  was 
uncertain,  as  above  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Carlisle,  it  has  been  entirely  pulled  down.  [C.R.S.] 
LUMBERITA'NI.  [Vascones.] 

LUNA  (Aovra,  Strab.  Aovva,  Ptol. : ^eK’fjvrjs 
w<iAty,  Steph.  B. ; Eth.  Lunensis  : Lum),  a city  of 
Etruria,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Macra,  a 
short  distance  from  its  mouth,  and  consequently  on 
the  very  borders  of  Liguria.  There  is  indeed  con- 
siderable discrepancy  among  ancient  authors  as  to 
whether  it  was  an  Etruscan  or  a Ligurian  city ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  arose  not  only  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  position  on  the  immediate  frontier 
of  the  two  countries,  but  from  its  having  been  suc- 
cessively occupied  and  held  by  both  nations.  Pliny 
calls  it  “ the  first  city  of  Etruria ; ” and  Strabo  be- 
gins to  reckon  the  Etrurian  coast  from  thence  : Pto- 
lemy also  mentions  it  first  in  order  among  the  cities  of 
Etruria ; while  Mela,  on  the  contrary,  assigns  it  to 
the  Ligui-ians.  (*‘  Luna  Ligurum,”  Mel.  ii.  4.  § 9; 
Strab.  V.  p.  222  ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 4.) 
From  the  time  indeed  when  the  Macra  became  the 
established  limit  between  Liguria  and  Etruria,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  as  to  Luna  being  geographically 


included  within  the  latter  country ; but  it  is  certain 
that  when  the  Romans  first  came  into  collision  with 
the  Ligurians,  that  people  was  in  possession  of  Luna 
and  the  surrounding  territory,  and  indeed  held  the 
whole  country  from  the  Macra  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Arnus.  (Pol.  ii.  16;  Liv.  xxxiv.  56;  xxxix.  32, 
&c.)  Livy,  however,  tells  u.s  that  the  territory  of 
Luna,  in  which  the  Roman  colony  was  founded,  and 
which  had  been  taken  by  them  from  the  Ligurians, 
had  previously  belonged  to  the  Etruscans  (Liv. 
xli.  13),  and  this  seems  to  be  the  true  explanation 
of  the  case.  Both  Luna  and  Luca,  with  the  whole 
of  the  fertile  and  level  country  adjoining  them  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  seem  to  have  really  be- 
longed to  the  Etruscans  during  the  height  of  their 
power,  but  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Ligu- 
rians, before  that  people  came  into  contact  with 
Rome.  We  have,  however,  scarcely  any  account  of 
Luna  as  an  Etruscan  city,  no  Etniscan  remains 
have  been  found  there,  and  there  is  certainly  no 
foundation  for  the  views  of  some  modern  writers 
who  have  supposed  it  to  be  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Etruria,  and  one  of  the  twelve  that  composed  the 
League.  (Dennis’s  Etruria,  vol.  ii.  p,  79.) 

The  first  historical  mention  of  Luna  itself  (as 
distinguished  from  its  more  celebrated  port)  is  that 
of  its  capture  by  the  Romans  under  Domitius  Cal- 
vinus  (Frontin.  Strat.  iii.  2.  § 1) ; but  the  date  of 
this  event,  which  is  not  noticed  by  Livy,  cannot  be 
fixed  with  any  approach  to  certainty.  Hence,  the 
first  fact  in  its  history  of  which  we  have  any  positive 
information,  is  the  establishment  there  of  a Roman 
colony  in  B.  c.  177  (Liv.  xli.  13),  if  at  least  we  are 
to  adopt  in  that  passage  the  reading  of  “ Lunam” 
for  “ Lucam,”  which  has  been  received  by  the  latest 
editors  of  Livy.  (Madvig,  de  Colon,  p.  287.)  Its 
territory  is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  Pisae,  as  having  been  laid  waste  by  the 
neighbouring  Ligurians.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  56,  xli.  19, 
xliii.  9.)  It  appears  that  the  two  districts  adjoined 
one  another,  so  that  the  Pisans,  in  b.  o.  169,  com- 
plained of  the  encroachments  of  the  Roman  colonists 
on  their  territory.  (Id.  xlv.  13.)  But,  notwith- 
standing this  colony,  Luna  seems  not  to  have  risen 
into  any  importance  : Lucan  indeed  represents  it  as 
in  a state  of  complete  decay  at  the  period  of  the 
Civil  War  (desertae  moenia  Lunae,  Lucan,  i.  586) ; 
and  though  it  received  a fresh  colony  under  the 
Second  Triumvirate,  it  was  still  in  Strabo’s  time 
but  a small  and  inconsiderable  city.  (Lib.  Colon. 
p.  223  ; Strab.  v.  p.  222.)  No  historical  notice  of 
it  is  found  under  the  Roman  Empire,  but  its  con- 
tinued existence  down  to  the  fifth  century  is  attested 
by  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  the  Itineraries,  and  Rutilius,  as 
well  as  by  inscriptions  found  on  the  spot.  (Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  8 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 4 ; I tin.  Ant.  p.  293 ; 
Itin.  Marit.  p.  501 ; Rutil.  Itin.  ii.  63 — 68.)  We 
learn  also  that  it  w'as  celebrated  for  its  wine,  which 
was  reckoned  the  best  in  Etruria  (Plin.  xiv.  s.  8. 
§ 67),  as  well  as  for  its  cheeses,  which  were  of  vast 
size,  some  of  them  weighing  as  much  as  a thousand 
pounds.  (Plin.  xi.  42.  s.  97  ; Martial,  xiii,  30.) 
But  the  chief  celebrity  of  Luna  in  imperial  times 
was  derived  from  its  quarries  of  white  marble,  the 
same  now  known  as  Carrara  marble,  and  which 
was  considered  equal,  if  not  superior  in  quality,  to 
the  finest  Greek  marbles.  It  is  first  mentioned  as 
employed  at  Rome  for  building  purposes  in  the  time 
of  Caesar,  and  from  the  age  of  Augustus  onwards 
was  very  extensively  employed,  as  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  Pantheon,  the  Pyramid  of  Gains  Ceslius 
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&c.  Blit  it  was  speedily  adopted  for  statuary  pur- 
poses also,  for  which  it  was  esteemed  a finer  mate- 
rial even  than  the  Parian.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4, 
6.  s.  7 ; Strab.  v.  p.  222  ; Sil.  Ital.  viii.  480  ; Rutil. 
1.  c. ; Stat.  Silv.  iv.  2.  29,  4.  23.)  The  buildings 
of  Luna  itself,  and  even  its  walls,  are  said  to  have 
been  constructed  wholly  of  it,  whence  Rutilius  calls 
them  “ candentia  moenia  : ” and  Cyriacus,  an  anti- 
quarian of  the  15th  century,  who  visited  the  ruins 
of  Luna,  attests  the  same  fact. 

The  period  of  the  final  decay  of  Luna  is  uncertain. 
It  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Normans  in  857, 
but  was  probably  not  destroyed  ; and  Dante,  writing 
after  1300,  speaks  of  Luni  as  a city  that  had  sunk 
gradually  into  complete  decay  (Par.  xvi.  73);  which 
was  doubtless  accelerated  by  the  malaria,  from  which 
the  neighbourhood  now  suffers  severely.  When  it 
was  visited  by  Cyriacus  of  Ancona,  the  ruins  were 
still  extensive  and  in  good  preservation  ; but  little 
now  remains.  Vestiges  of  an  amphitheatre,  of  a 
semi-circular  building  which  may  have  been  a theatre, 
of  a circus,  and  piscina,  as  well  as  fragments  of 
columns,  pedestals,  &c.,  are  still  however  visible. 
All  these  remains  are  certainly  of  Roman  date,  and 
no  vestiges  of  Etruscan  antiquity  have  been  found  on 
the  spot.  The  ruins,  which  are  obviously  those  of 
a small  town,  as  it  is  called  by  Strabo,  are  situated 
about  4 m.  S.  of  Sarzana,  and  little  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  sea.  (Dennis’s  Etruria,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
78  — 84;  Targioni-Tozzetti,  Viaggia  in  Toscana, 
vol.  X.  pp.  403  — 466  ; Promis,  Memorie  ddla  Cittd 
di  Luna,  4to.  Turin,  1838.) 

Far  more  celebrated  in  ancient  times  than  Luna 
itself  was  its  port,  or  rather  the  magnificent  gulf  that 
was  known  by  that  name  (Portus  Lunae,  Liv.,  Plin., 
&c.  ; 'Z^\i]vr}s  Aigrjr,  Strab.),  now  called  the  Gulj" 
of  Spezia.  This  is  well  described  by  Strabo  as  one 
of  the  largest  and  finest  harbours  in  the  world, 
containing  within  itself  many  minor  ports,  and  sur- 
rounded by  high  mountains,  with  deep  water  close  in 
to  shore.  (Strab.  v.  p.  222 ; Sil.  Ital.  viii.  482.)  He 
adds,  that  it  was  well  adapted  for  a people  that  had 
so  long  possessed  the  dominion  of  the  sea, — a remark 
that  must  refer  to  the  Etruscans  or  Tyrrhenians  in 
general,  as  we  have  no  allusion  to  any  naval  supre- 
macy of  Luna  in  particular.  The  great  advantages 
of  this  port,  which  is  so  spacious  as  to  be  capable  of 
containing  all  the  navies  of  Europe,  seem  to  have 
early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Romans  ; and 
long  before  the  subjection  of  the  mountain  tribes  of 
Liguria  was  completed,  they  were  accustomed  to 
make  the  Lunae  Portus  the  station  or  rendezvous  of 
their  fleets  which  were  destined  ■either  for  Spain  or 
Sardinia.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  8,  xxxix.  21,  32.)  It  must 
have  been  on  one  of  these  occasions  (probably  in 
company  with  M.  Cato)  that  it  was  visited  by  En- 
nius, who  was  much  struck  with  it,  and  celebrated  it 
in  the  opening  of  his  Annals  (Ennius,  ap.  Pers.  Sat. 
vi.  9.)  At  a later  period  it  seems  to  have  been  re- 
sorted to  also  for  its  mild  and  delightful  climate. 
(Pers.  1.  c.)  No  doubt  can  exist  that  the  port  of 
Luna  is  identical  with  the  modern  Gulf  of  Spezia  ; 
but  it  is  certainly  curious  that  it  should  have  derived 
that  name  from  the  town  or  city  of  Luna,  which 
was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Magra,  at  least 
five  miles  from  the  gulf,  and  separated  from  it,  not 
only  by  the  river  Magra,  but  by  a considerable 
range  of  rocky  hills,  w])ich  divide  the  Gulf  of  Spezia 
from  the  valley  of  the  Magra,  so  that  the  gulf  is  not 
even  within  sight  of  Luna  itself.  It  is  this  range  of 
hills  which  at  their  extremity  form  a promontory, 
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called  by  Ptolemy,  Lunae  Promontorium  ('ZeX-fjvrij 
&Kpov,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 4.),  now  the  Punta  Bianca. 
It  is  true  that  Strabo  places  Luna  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Macra  ; but  this  is  a mere  mistake,  as  he  is 
certainly  speaMng  of  the  Roman  town  of  Luna:  it 
is  possible  that  the  Etruscan  city  of  that  name  may 
not  have  occupied  the  same  site  with  the  Roman 
colony,  but  may  have  been  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Macra,  but  even  then  it  would  have 
been  at  some  distance  from  the  port.  Holstenius 
and  some  other  writers  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  the  port  of  Luna  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Macra  ; and  it  is  probable  that  the  town  may 
have  had  a small  port  or  landing-place  at  that 
point  ; but  the  celebrated  Port  of  Luna,  described 
by  Strabo  and  extolled  by  Ennius,  can  certainly  be 
no  other  than  the  Gulf  of  Spezia. 

The  Gulf  of  Spezia  is  about  7 miles  in  depth  by 
3 in  breadth  : it  contains  within  itself  (as  justly  ob- 
served by  Strabo)  several  minor  ports,  two  of  which 
are  noticed  by  Ptolemy  under  the  names  of  Portus 
Veneris  Acppodirgs  \ip.i\v),  still  called  Porto  Ve~ 
nere,  and  situated  near  the  western  extremity  of  the 
gulf ; and  Portus  Ericis  (’Epl/crjs  koAttos),  now 
Lerici,  on  the  E.  shore  of  the  gulf.  The  former 
name  is  found  also  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary.  (Ptol. 
iii.  1.  § 3;  Itin.  Marit.  p.  502.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

LUNAE  MONTES  opos  AlOioirias, 

Ptol.  iv.  8.  §§  3,  6),  from  which  mountains,  and  from 
the  lakes  formed  by  their  melting  snows,  Ptolemy 
derives  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Their  position 
is  unknown,  and  if  they  have  any  real  existence, 
they  must  be  placed  S.  of  the  Equator.  [W.  B.  D.] 
LUNAE  PORTUS.  [Luna.] 

^ LUNAE  PROMONTO'RIUxM  6pos 

aKpop,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 4),  a headland  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Lusitania,  placed  by  Ptolemy  10  minutes  N.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  and  therefore  corresponds 
to  the  C.  da  Roca,  near  Cintra,  where  Resendius 
found  ruins  of  what  he  took  for  a temple  of  the  Sun 
and  ]\Ioon,  with  inscriptions  {Antiq.  Lusit.  p.  52). 
Others,  however,  identify  it  with  the  more  northern 
C.  Carvoeiro  ; and,  in  fact,  the  accounts  of  the  head- 
lands on  this  coast  are  given  in  a confused  manner 
by  the  ancient  writers.  [P.  S.] 

LUNA'RIUM  PROMONTO'RIUM  {Aovpdpiop 
oLKpop,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 19:  C.  Tordera,  NE.  of  Bar- 
celona), a headland  on  the  coast  of  the  Baetuli,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  formed  by  one  of  the  SE. 
spurs  of  the  Pyrenees.  [P.  S.] 

LU'NGONES.  [Astures.] 

LUNNA,  in  Gallia,  was  on  a road  from  Lug- 
dunum  (^Lyon)  to  Augustodunum  (^Autun).  The 
first  station  after  Lugdunum  is  Asa  Paulini,  1 5 M.  P. 
from  Lugdunum,  and  then  Lunna  15  M.  P.  from 
Asa  Paulini,  according  to  the  Antonine  Itin.  [Asa 
Paulini.]  In  the  Table  it  is  24  M.  P.  from  Lug- 
dunum to  Ludnam,  as  the  name  is  written  in  the 
Table,  and  Asa  Paulini  is  omitted.  Lunna  and 
Ludnam  are  probably  the  same  place ; and  the  site  is 
uncertain.  [G.  L.] 

LU'PIA.  [Luppia.] 

LU'PIAE  (Aowiai,  Strab.;  Aovwia,  Pans.;  Aouir- 
TTiai,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Lupiensis:  Lecce),  an  ancient  city 
of  the  Salentines,  in  the  Roman  province  of  Calabria, 
situated  on  the  high  road  from  Brundusium  to  Hy- 
druntum,  and  just  about  25  M.P.  distant  from  each 
of  these  cities  (^Itin.  Ant.  p.  118).  It  was  about  8 
miles  from  the  sea,  whence  Strabo  correctly  describes 
it  as  situated,  together  with  Rhudiae,  in  the  interior 
of  Calabria  (Strab.  v.  p.  282),  though  both  Pliny  and 
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Ptolemy  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  a 
maritime  town.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§ 14.)  Appian  also  speaks  of  Octavian  as  landing 
there  on  his  return  to  Italy,  immediately  after  Caesar’s 
death,  when  he  halted  some  days  at  Lupiae  without 
venturing  to  advance  to  Brundusium,  until  he  re- 
ceived fresh  information  from  Rome.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  iii.  10.)  There  seems,  however,  no  doubt 
that  the  ancient  Lupiae  occupied  the  same  site  as 
the  modern  Lecce,  though  it  may  have  had  a port 
or  landing-place  of  its  own.  The  above  passage  of 
Appian  is  the  only  mention  of  it  that  occurs  in  his- 
' tory;  but  a tradition  preserved  to  us  by  Julius 
j Capitolinus  (Jf.  Arti.  1.)  ascribed  its  foundation  to 
I a king  of  the  Salentines,  named  Malennius,  the  son 

I of  Dasumus.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  was 

I really  a native  Salentine  city ; nor  is  there  any  foun- 
dation for  supposing  it  to  have  received  a Greek 
colony.  Pausanias,  in  a passage  which  has  given  rise 
to  much  confusion,  in  treating  of  the  treasury  of  the 
Sybarites  at  Olympia,  tells  us  that  Sybaris  was  the 
I same  city  which  was  called  in  his  time  Lupia,  and 
; was  situated  between  Brundusium  and  Hydruntum. 
(Pans.  vi.  19.  § 9.)  The  only  reasonable  expla- 
nation of  this  strange  mistake  is,  that  he  con- 
founded Lupia  in  Calabria  (the  name  of  which  was 
I sometimes  written  Lopia)  with  the  Roman  colony  of 
Copia  in  Lucania,  which  had  in  fact  arisen  on  the 
site  of  Thurii,  and,  therefore,  in  a manner  succeeded 
to  Sybaris.  But  several  modern  writers  (Romanelli, 
Cramer,  &c.)  have  adopted  the  mistake  of  Pausa- 
1 nias,  and  affirmed  that  Lupiae  was  previously  called 
Sybaris,  though  it  is  evidently  of  the  well-known 
city  of  Sybaris  that  that  author  is  speaking.  We 
hear  but  little  of  Lupiae  as  a Roman  town,  though 
it  appears  to  have  been  a municipal  town  of  some 
importance,  and  is  mentioned  by  all  the  geographers. 
The  “ ager  Lyppiensis  ” (sic)  is  also  noticed  in  the 
Liber  Coloniarum;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it 
received  a colony,  and  the  inscriptions  in  which  it 
I bears  the  title  of  one  are,  in  all  probability,  spurious. 

] Nor  is  there  any  ancient  authority  for  the  name  of 
j Lycium  or  Lycia,  which  is  assigned  to  the  city 
by  sevei’al  local  writers:  this  form,  of  which  the 
I modern  name  of  Lecce  is  obviously  a corruption, 
j being  first  found  in  documents  of  the  middle  ages. 

1 (JLib.  Colon,  p.  262;  Mel.  ii.  4.  § 7;  Itin.  Ant. 

1 p.  118.) 

I The  modern  city  of  Lecce  is  a large  and  populous 
I place,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  province  called  the 
I Terra  di  Otranto.  No  ancient  remains  are  now 
1 visible  ; but  Galateo,  writing  in  the  l.'jth  cen- 
i tury,  tells  us  that  thei'e  were  then  extensive  sub- 
i terranean  remains  of  the  ancient  city  — vast  arches, 
i covered  galleries  and  foundations  of  ancient  build- 
‘ ings  — upon  which  the  modern  city  was  in  great 
I measure  built.  Numerous  vases  and  other  relics  of 
antiquity  have  also  been  brought  to  light  by  exca- 
1 vations,  and  an  inscription  in  the  Messapian  dialect, 
i (Galateo,  de  Sit.  lapyg.  pp.  81 — 86 ; Romanelli, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  83 — 93 ; Mommsen,  Unter  Jtal.  Dialecte, 

\ p.  59.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

I LUPODU'NUM,a  placeon  the  river  Nicer  (AecA;ar) 
in  Southern  Germany.  (Auson.  Mosel.  423 ; Sym- 
machus,  p.  16,  ed.  Niebuhr.)  It  is  probably  the 
same  place  as  the  modern  Ladeiiburg  on  the  Neckar, 
though  some  identify  it  with  the  fort  which  the  em- 
; peror  Valentinian  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Neckar. 
I (Amm.  Marc,  xxviii.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

LUPPHURDUM  (^Aovircpoupdov'),  a town  in  the 
I north  of  Germany.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 28.)  Its  site  is 
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generally  identified  with  Wittenberg  or  Meissen;  but 
it  seems  more  probable  that  it  was  situated  near 
Leipzig,  on  the  river  Luppa,  from  which  it  may 
have  derived  its  name.  [L.  S.] 

LU'PPIA  or  LU'PIA  (S  Aovnias:  Lippe'),a  na- 
vigable river  in  the  north-west  of  Germany,  which 
was  well  known  to  the  Romans,  from  its  sources  to 
the  point  where  it  empties  it.self  into  the  Rhine.  Its 
sources  are  in  the  interior  of  Germany,  not  far  from 
those  of  the  Amisia.  (^Ems.')  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  105; 
Tac.  Ann.  i.  60,  ii.  7,  Hist.  v.  22;  Pomp.  Mela,  iii. 
3.  §3;  Strab.  vii.  p.  291;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  33.) 
Strabo  (/.  c.)  had  a very  incorrect  notion  of  the 
course  of  the  Lupia,  for  he  describes  it  as  flowing 
through  the  country  of  the  Bructeri  Minores,  and  as 
discharging  its  waters,  like  the  Amasia,  into  the 
ocean : he,  moreover,  places  it  about  600  stadia  from 
the  Rhine.  Tacitus  \Ann.  ii.  7)  mentions  a Roman 
fort  built  on  its  banks.  [L.  S.] 

LU'PPIA  (AooTTTn'o),  a place  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  north  of  Germany,  between  the  rivers 
Albis  and  Visurgis,  above  Mons  Melibocus.  (Ptol. 
ii.  11.  § 28,  viii.  6.  § 3.)  It  is  generally  identified 
with  the  modern  town  of  Lupta.  [L.  S.] 

LUSI  (Aovaoi,  Pans.,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Aovaoi^ 
Aovaaoi,  to  Aovaaa,  Schol.  ad  Callim.  Dian.  235  ; 
comp.  Meineke,  ad  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  : Eth.  Aovaios, 
Aovaevs,  AovcridTr}S,  Steph.  B. ; Aovaievs,  Xen. 
Anab.  iv.  2.  § 21),  a town  in  the  north  of  Arcadia, 
originally  independent  of,  but  afterwards  subject  to, 
Cleitor.  [Cleitor.]  Lusi  was  situated  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Aroanius,  and  probably  on  the 
site  of  Sudhend,  which  stands  in  the  NE.  corner  of 
the  valley  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Khelmos  (the  ancient 
Aroanian  mountains),  and  on  the  road  from  Tri~ 
politzd  to  Kaldvryta.  The  upper  valley  of  the 
Aroanius,  now  called  the  plain  of  Sudhend.  consists 
of  two  plains,  of  which  the  more  easterly  is  the  one 
through  which  the  Aroanius  flows,  the  waters  of 
which  force  their  way  through  a gorge  in  the  moun- 
tains into  the  plain  of  Cleitor,  now  Kdtzana,  to  the 
south.  The  more  westerly  plain  of  Sudhend  is  en- 
tirely shut  in  by  a range  of  hills  ; and  the  waters  of 
three  streams  which  flow  into  this  plain  are  carried 
oflf  by  a katavothra,  after  forming  an  inundation, 
apparently  the  Lacus  Clitorius  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xxxi.  2.  s.  13).  The  air  is  damp  and  cold  ; and 
in  this  locality  the  best  hemlock  was  grown  (The- 
ophr.  ix.  15.  § 8). 

Lusi  was  still  independent  in  the  58th  Olympiad  ; 
since  one  of  its  citizens  is  recorded  to  have  gained 
the  victory  in  the  11th  Pythiad.  (Paus.  viii.  18. 
§ 8.)  Its  territory  was  ravaged  by  the  Aetolians 
in  the  Social  War  (Polyb.  iv.  18)  ; but  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias  there  were  no  longer  even  any  ruins  of 
the  town.  (Paus.  1.  c.)  Its  name,  however,  was 
preserved  in  consequence  of  its  temple  of  Artemis 
Lusia  or  Hemerasia  (the  “ Soother  ”).  The  goddess 
was  so  called,  because  it  was  here  that  the  daughters 
of  Proetus  were  purified  from  their  madness.  They 
had  concealed  themselves  in  a large  cavern,  from 
which  they  were  taken  by  Melampus,  who  cured 
them  by  sacred  expiations.  Thereupon  their  father 
Proetus  founded  this  temple  of  Artemis  Hemerasia, 
which  was  regarded  with  great* revei'ence  throughout 
the  whole  Peloponnesus  as  an  inviolable  asylum.  It 
was  plundered  by  the  Aetolians  in  the  Social  War. 
It  was  situated  near  Lusi,  at  the  distance  of  40 
stadia  from  Cynaetha.  (Paus. ; Polyb.  ll.  cc. ; Cal- 
lim. Dian.  233.)  The  interior  of  the  temple,  with 
the  purification  of  the  daughters  of  Proetus,  is  re- 
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presented  on  an  ancient  vase.  (MilHnger,  Peinturet 
de  Vases,  pi.  52  ; Muller,  Denkmdler  der  alt.  Kunst, 
t.  11.)  The  ruins,  which  Dodwell  discovered  above 
Lusi  towards  the  end  of  the  plain,  and  on  the  road 
to  Cynaetha,  are  probably  those  of  the  temple  of 
Artemis  Leake  discovered  some  ancient  foundations 
at  the  middle  fountain  of  the  three  in  the  more 
westerly  of  the  two  plains  of  Sudhend,  which  he 
supposes  to  be  the  remains  of  the  temple.  One  of 
the  officers  of  the  French  Commission  observed  a 
large  cave  on  the  western  side  of  the  Aroanian 
mountains,  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Sudhend  were 
accustomed  to  take  refuge  during  war,  and  which 
is  probably  the  one  intended  in  the  legend  of  the 
daughters  of  Pi'oetus.  (Dodwell,  Classical  Tour, 
vol.  ii.  p.  447;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  109,  vol. 
Hi.  pp.  168, 181 ; Boblaye,  Recherches,  ^c.  p.  155  ; 
Ciirtius,  Peloponnesos,Yo\.  i.  p.  375,  seq.) 

LUSITA'NIA  (J]  Avairavia,  7)  AvcTiTaviK'f},Stvab.; 
Aovairavia,  Diod.  Sic.,  Ptol.,  Steph.  B. : Eth.  Au- 
a-iravol,  Lusitani),  originally  denoted  the  country  of 
the  Lusitani,  hut  is  commonly  used  in  a wider  sense, 
as  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  provinces,  into 
which  Hispania  was  divided  by  Augustus.  (His- 
PANIA,  p.  1081,  No.s.  3,  4). 

1.  Extent  and  Boundaries. — Like  the  modern 
Portugal,  it  lay  on  the  W.  side  of  the  peninsula,  ex- 
tending from  its  SW.  point  (Sacrum  Pr.,  C.  S. 
Vincent),  eastwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  Anas 
(^Giuidiana),  and  northwards  along  the  W.  coast  ; 
but  here,  as  well  as  in  the  interior,  the  boundaries 
of  the  two  countries  were  very  different  ; Lusitania 
occupying  only  two-thirds  of  the  W.  coast,  and  Por- 
tugal more  than  three-fourths.  The  former  had  its 
N.  boundary  at  the  Durius  (Douro),  the  latter  at 
the  Minius  (^Miho)  ; and  the  Portuguese  province, 
called  Entre  Douro  e Minho,  as  lying  between  these 
rivers,  as  well  as  that  of  Traz  os  Montes  E.  of  it, 
were  anciently  the  part  of  Gallaecia  which  be- 
longed to  the  Callaici  Bracarii.  But  on  the  E.  side, 
inland,  Lusitania  had  a much  wider  extent  than 
Portugal.  Both  rest  on  the  same  base,  as  their  S. 
side,  namely  the  coast  between  C.  S.  Vincent  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Guadiana,  and  at  first  the  bound- 
ary runs  N.  nearly  along  the  same  line,  namely  the 
course  of  the  Guadiana,  the  slight  difference  being  in 
favour  of  Portugal,  which  has  a slip  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  river.  But,  from  a point  on  the  river,  a little 
below  Badajoz,  and  a little  above  its  intersection 
with  the  Meridian  of  7°  W.  long.,  the  boundaries 
diverge  ; that  of  Portugal  taking  a general  direction 
N.  with  a slight  bearing  to  the  E.,  till  it  strikes  the 
Douro  at  its  great  bend  from  SW.  to  NW.  (where 
the  Agueda  joins  it),  and  running  up  the  river  to 
its  great  bend  in  the  opposite  direction,  below  the 
Esla;  while  that  of  Lusitania  continued  up  the 
Anas  eastward,  towards  the  middle  of  the  Penin- 
sula, to  a point  considerably  above  Meteulinum 
(but  not  very  certainly  defined),  whence  it  followed 
a N.  direction  to  the  Durius,  which  it  met  at  a point 
below  the  river  Pistoraca  (also  not  very  well  de- 
fined). Thus,  Lusitania  contained,  on  this  side,  the 
N.  part  of  Spanish  Estremadura,  and  the  S.  part  of 
Leon  ; and  the  part, of  the  province  thus  lying  E.  of 
Modern  Portugal,  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Vettones.  These  are  the  boundaries 
of  tlie  Roman  province,  as  constituted  under  Augus- 
tus ; but  there  are  considerable  variations  in  the 
extent  assigned  to  the  country  by  vaidous  writers, 
especially  according  as  the  word  is  used,  in  the 
wider  sense,  for  the  province,  or  in  the  narrower 
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meaning,  for  the  country  of  the  Lusitani.  In  this 
first  and  narrowest  sense,  it  included  only  the  dis- 
trict between  the  Tagus  and  the  Durius,  from  the 
Atlantic  on  the  W.,  to  about  the  pre.sent  frontier  of 
Portugal  on  the  E.  Next,  the  supposed  or  actual 
connection  of  these  people  with  their  Noithern 
neighbours,  the  Callaici,  Artabri,  and  Astures, 
led  to  their  being,  at  Last  in  part,  included  under 
the  same  name,  and  accordingly  Strabo  defines  Lusi- 
tania as  the  country  N.  of  the  Tagus,  bounded  on 
the  W.  & N.  by  the  Ocean.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  153.) 
But  just  above  he  says,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Lusitani,  meaning  those  N.  of  the  Durius,  had  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Callaici ; and  elsewhere  he  ex- 
pressly states  that  the  whole  region  N.  of  the 
Duiius,  which  was  formerly  called  Lusitania,  was 
now  called  Callai'ca.  (iii.  p.  166.)  On  the  E., 
says  Strabo  (1.  c.),  it  bordered  on  the  Carpetani, 
Vettones,  Vaccaei,  and  Callaici,  and  other  tribes  of 
less  note  ; and  he  adds  that  these  also  were  some- 
times called  Lusitani,  thus  pointing  to  the  extension 
of  the  name  towards  the  east.  Then,  again,  on  the 
S.  of  the  Tagus,  where  the  country  seems  originally 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Turdktani,  with  an  inter- 
mixture of  Celtic  tribes  [Cei.tici],  the  long  and 
obstinate  wars  carried  on  by  the  Romans  drove 
many  of  the  Lusitanians  and  their  allies  into  the 
district,  which  thus  came  naturally  to  be  included 
under  the  name  of  Lusitania.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  139.) 
Finally,  under  Augustus,  the  boundai'ies  were  fixed 
as  above  stated. 

2.  Dimensions. — Agrippa,  as  quoted  by  Pliny, 
assigned  to  the  province,  together  with  Asturia  and 
Gallaecia,  a width  of  536  M.  P. ; and  a length  of 
540  M.  R (Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35.)  Strabo  makes  its 
length  3000  stadia,  and  its  width  considerably  less 
(iii.  p.  153,  as  amended  by  Xylander:  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  width  is  reckoned,  as  Strabo 
expressly  says,  along  the  E.  side,  i.  e.  from  N.  to  S., 
in  conformity  with  his  general  views  respecting  the 
form  of  the  peninsula,  which  are  explained  under 
Hispania). 

3.  Physical  Geography. — Strabo’s  description  of 
Lusitania  (1.  c.)  as  lofty  and  rugged  on  the  E.  side, 
and  level  towards  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of 
minor  ridges  of  mountains,  is  tolerably  correct.  A 
more  exact  account  of  its  relation  to  the  whole  for- 
mation of  the  surface  of  the  peninsula  is  given  under 
Hispania  (§  v.  No.  5.  pp.  1085,  1086),  together 
with  a description  of  the  coast  and  the  chief  pro- 
montories. Its  surface  is  roughly  divided  by  the 
Mons  Herminius  (^Sierra  de  Estrella),  which  ends 
in  the  peninsula  of  Lisbon,  into  the  two  great  basins 
of  the  Tagus  and  the  Durius ; but  it  is  also  inter- 
sected by  numerous  offsets  from  the  great  central 
chains  of  the  peninsula.  Besides  the  great  river 
Tagus,  which  bisects  it,  there  are  several  others,  of 
more  or  less  importance,  which  flow  in  the  same 
general  direction,  and  fall  into  the  sea  on  the  W. 
coast;  but  of  these  none  require  special  notice,  ex- 
cept the  Callipus  (KaWinovs,  Sadao),  which  flows 
N.  from  the  M.  Cuneus  in  the  extreme  S.,  and  falls 
into  the  sea,  SE.  of  the  Tagus,  and  the  Munda 
(^Mondego)  and  Vacua  ( Vouga),  between  the  Tagus 
and  the  Durius.* 


* The  discrepancies  among  the  ancient  writers 
respecting  the  names  of  the  rivers  between  the 
Tagus  and  the  Minius  have  been  noticed  under 
Gaeuaecia  : the  following  conspectus,  by  Gros- 
kurd,  of  their  various  statements,  may  be  useful : — 
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The  country,  being  irrigated  by  these  rivers,  and 
penetrated  by  their  navigable  streams,  as  well  as 
enriched  by  the  gold  and  silver  found  in  their  beds 
and  in  mines,  was  rich  and  fertile,  Strabo  tells  us ; but 
its  prosperity  was  greatly  checked  by  the  predatory 
habits  of  its  people,  who  neglected  the  culture  of  the 
soil,  to  give  themselves  up  to  war  and  robbery.  This 
evil  tendency,  however,  he  ascribes  chiefly  to  the 
mountaineers,  by  whose  attacks  the  inhabitants  of 
the  lowlands  were  involved  in  the  same  disorder. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  154.) 

4.  Population.  — The  province,  as  finally  con- 
stituted, contained  the  countries  of  five  chief  peoples, 
and  of  innumerable  petty  tribes,  most  of  whom, 
however,  may  be  included  among  these  five.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  30  (some  read  50)  tribes  (edvij), 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  between  the  Tagus  ana  the 
Artabri,  are  doubtless  but  subdivisions  of  the  Cal- 
laici  and  Lusitani.  The  five  chief  peoples  of  Lusi- 
tania (the  Roman  province)  were: — (1.)  The  Lusi- 
tani, on  the  W.  coast  between  the  Durius  and  the 
Tagus,  and  extending  also  (as  explained  above)  S.  of 
the  latter  river.  (2.)  E.  of  them  the  Vettones, 
between  the  Durius  and  the  Anas.  (3.)  S.  of  these 
two  were  the  Turduli  Veteres,  a bi-anch  of  the 
ancient  population  of  Baetica,  who  (according  to  the 
common  opinion  of  the  ancients)  had  crossed  the 
Anas ; but  whose  presence  should  perhaps  rather  be 
referred  to  an  ancient  occupation  of  the  country  up 
to  the  Tagus.  (4.)  S.  of  them  again,  in  the  dis- 
trict between  the  lower  course  of  the  Anas  and  the 
S.  and  W.  coasts,  were  a branch  of  the  Turdetani, 
to  whom  similar  remarks  apply.  (5.)  Lastly,  in 
various  positions,  we  find  remnants  of  the  old  Celtic 
population,  preserving  the  name  of  Celtici.  The 
chief  traces  of  them  are  on  the  SE.  of  the  lower 
Tagus,  between  it  and  the  great  bend  of  the  Anas, 
where  they  were  mingled  with  the  Turduli;  and 
among  the  Turdetani,  in  the  extreme  S.,  where  they 
seem  to  have  taken  up  their  position  in  the  moun- 
tainous district  between  the  termination  of  the  W. 
coast  and  the  Anas  (^Algarhe),  which  the  ancients 
called  CuNEUS,  and  where  they  bore  the  distinctive 
name  of  Conii.  (Comp.  Hispania,  p.  1087.  § vii.) 
The  particulars  respecting  these  peoples,  their  chief 
cities,  and  so  forth,  are  given  under  the  several 
articles : in  this  place  we  have  to  deal  only  with  the 
Lusitanians,  properly  so  called. 

5.  The  Lusitani  (^Avairavot,  Strab. ; Aovanavoi, 
Diod.,  PtoL),  are  designated  by  Strabo  as  “ the 
greatest  of  the  nations  of  Iberia,  and  the  one  most 
frequently  and  longest  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Romans,”  a distinction  which,  certainly,  not  even  the 
Celtiberians  could  dispute  with  them.  The  history 
of  the  wars  referred  to  has  been  given  in  outline 
under  Hispania,  and  that  of  their  last  great  contest 
may  be  read  in  the  histories  of  Rome  and  under 
ViRiATHUs  {Diet,  of  Biog.').  The  incidents  of 
that  war  seem  to  prove  that  though  the  Lusitani 
formed  a compact  state,  under  one  national  govern- 
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ment,  its  force  was  impaired  by  a certain  defect  of 
real  union  among  the  numerous  minor  peoples  of 
whom  Strabo  speaks.  (Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Anc. 
Ethnog.  and  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  297.)  The  full 
account  of  their  manners  and  customs,  given  by 
Strabo  (iii.  pp.  154 — 156),  may  be  more  conveniently 
studied  in  the  original  than  repeated  here  in  its  many 
details. 

6.  Lusitania  as  a Roman  Province. — (Lusi- 
tania Provincia,  Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  31,  No. 
383.)  The  position  of  Lusitania,  after  its  conquest 
by  the  Romans,  first  as  a part  of  Hispania  Ulterior, 
and-already  under  Julius  Caesar  tending  to  a sepa- 
rate constitution  ; its  formation  into  a distinct  pro- 
vince, under  Augustus  ; its  civil  and  military  govern- 
ments; its  three  conventus  of  Emerita  Augusta, 
Pax  Julia,  and  Scalabis,  with  the  number  and 
rank  of  the  towns  included  in  them;  and  its  position 
under  the  later  empire,  are  all  given  under  Hispania 
(pp.  1081,  1082). 

7.  Citm  and  Towns  — (Those  of  the  Vettones 
are  given  under  the  article.) — The  city  of  Lisbon 
{Yort.  Lisboa)  was,  under  the  same  name  [Olisipo], 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Lu.sitanians,  and  though 
the  Romans  degraded  it  from  that  rank,  in  favour  of 
their  own  military  colonies,  it  remained  a place  of 
great  commercial  importance.  Its  political  rank 
was  transferred,  under  the  Romans,  to  Scalabis 
{Santarem),  a colony,  and  seat  of  a conventus  juri- 
dicus,  higher  up  the  river,  on  its  right  bank.  But 
the  true  Roman  capital  was  Emerita  Augusta 
{Merida)  in  the  SE.  of  the  province,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Anas,  a colony  founded  by  Augustus. 
The  chief  roads  leading  through  the  province  from 
Emerita,  with  the  places  on  them,  were  as  follows  ; 
1.  From  Emerita,  E.  and  then  NE.  to  Caesar- 
Augusta  “ per  Lusitaniam,”  as  the  Itinerary  ex- 
pressly says,  although  it  lies  entirely  S.  of  the  Anas 
{Itin.  Ant.  pp.  444,  445)  ; thus  suggesting  a doubt 
whether  the  boundary  of  Lusitania  was  not  carried 
as  far  S.  as  the  M.  Marianus  {Sierra  Moreno)  ; the 
places  on  the  road,  which  are  commonly  assigned  to 
Baetica,  are:  Contosolia,  12  M.  P.  {Alangef) 
Mirobriga,  36  M.  P.  {Capilla)  ; Sisalone,  or 
SisAPO,  13  M.  P.  {Almaden)-.,  Carcuvium,  20 
M.  P.  {Caracuel?)  ',  Ad  Torres,  26  M.  P.  (Ca- 
latrava  f),  where,  if  not  sooner,  the  roatls  enter  the 
Oretani.  2.  From  Emerita,  due  N.  to  Sal- 
MANTiCE  {Salamanca)  and  Asturica,  through  the 
territory  of  the  Vettones.  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  433  : 
for  the  places  see  Vettones).  2.  From  Emerita, 
NW.  to  the  Tagus,  and  down  the  right  side  of  the 
river  to  Olisipo  {Itin.  Ant.  pp.  419,  420*)  : Pla- 
GiARiA,  30  M.  P.  {Raposera,  Cortds ; El-Com- 
mandante,  Lapie) ; Ad  vii  Aras,  20  M.  P.  {Co- 
desera, Cortds,  Arronches,  Mentelle  and  Lapie); 
Montobriga,  14  M.  P.  (vulg.  Mundobriga,  Mar- 
vao,  Resend.  Antiq.  Lus.  p.  58,  Florez,  Esp.  S. 
vol.  xiii.  p.  66,  Cortds,  Ukert ; Partalegre,  Lapie  ; 
it  seems  to  be  the  Medobriga  of  the  Bell.  Alex.  48, 
and  the  town  of  the  Medubricenses  Plumbarii  of 
Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35);  Fraxinus,  30  M.  P.,  on  or 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus  {Amieira,  Corie's  ; 
Villa  Velha,  Lapie)  ; Tubucci,  32  M.  P.  {Abran- 
tes  or  Punhete?)-,  Scalabis,  32  M.  P.,  a colony 
and  conventus,  with  the  surname  Praesidium  Ju- 


* The  numbers  on  all  the  roads  from  Emerita  to 
Olisipo  are  very  corrupt : they  do  not  agree  with 
the  totals  given  at  the  head  of  each  route ; and 
many  of  them  are  evidently  too  short. 
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HUM  (Plin.  1.  c.  Santarem,  Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xiii 
p.  69,  xiv.  p.  171);  Jerabriga,  32  M.  P.  (Ara- 
britra,  Plin.  1.  c. ; 'ApaSpiya,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 7 ; 
Jlanqmr,  Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xiv.  p.  174);  Oli- 
sipo,  30  M.P.  4.  From  Emerita,  W.  to  Olisipo, 
curving  round  to  the  N.  : Plagiaria,  30  M.  P. 
(vide  sup.')-  Budua,  8 M.  P.  (S.  Maria  de  Bedoya 
Cortes,  Campo  Mayor,  Lapie ; the  river  Bodoa  pre- 
serves the  name)  ; Ad  vii.  Aras,  12  M.  P.  (vid. 
sup.)  Matusaro,  8 M.  P.,  Abelterium,  24  M.  P. 
(it  seems  that  these  names  are  inverted,  and  that 
the  latter  is  Alter  da  Chao,  and  the  former  Puente 
do  Sora)  ; Aritium  Puaetorium,  28  M.  P. 
(Salvatierra,  or  Benavente,  both  close  together  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus) ; Ohsipo,  38  M.  P. 
f).  From  Emerita  to  Olisii’O,  W.  with  a curve 
to  the  S.  (Jtin.Ant.  pp.  416 — 418):  Evandriana, 

8 M.  P.  (Evavdpia,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 8);  Dipo,  17 

M.  P.;  Ad  Adrum  Flumen,  12  M.  P.;  Ebora, 

9 M.  P.  (Etwra).  Here  is  a difficulty;  the  last  is 
a well-known  place,  but  the  distance  is  evidently 
much  too  small ; and  the  various  attempts  made  to 
identify  the  intermediate  positions  rest  on  no  sufficient 
data.  The  alteration  of  Ad  Adrum  to  Ad  Anam 
h IS  no  sign  in  the  MSS.  to  bear  it  out.  It  seems, 
on  the  whole,  most  likely  that  the  route  intended  is 
that  of  the  great  road  through  Talavera  la  Real, 
Badajoz,  and  Elvas.  From  Ebora,  it  proceeds 
thus: — Salacia,  44  M.  P.,  surnamed  Urbs  Im- 
PERATORIA,  a municipium,  with  the  Old  Latin 
Franchise  (Alcaqer  do  Sal.;  Plin.  iv.  35,  viii.  73  ; 
Mela,  iii.  1 ; Marc.  Herac.  p.  42 ; Inscr.  ap.  Gruter, 
pp.  13,  16;  Florez,  Esp.  S.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  115,  xiv. 
p.  241)  ; Madececa,  26  M.  P.  (Marateca  ?)  ; 
Caecimana,  26  M.  P.  (Agnalva,  or  Pinheiro,  or 
Seixola  ?) ; Catobriga,  8 1\I.  P.  (Cetobriga, 
Geo^.  Rav.  iv.  43  ; KairSfipi^,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 3 ; 
KaaroSpi^,  Marc.  Herac.  p.  42;  Ru.  on  the  head- 
land at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  of  the  Callipus, 
Sado,  near  Setubal ; Resend.  Antiq.  Lus.  iv.  p.  210; 
Mentelle,  p.  87);  Equaboxa,  12  M.  P.  (Coyna)  : 
Olisipo,  12  M.  P.  The  country  S.  of  this  road 
was  traversed  by  others,  connecting  Ebora  with 
Pax  Julia,  and  both  with  the  Anas  and  the  S 
coast;  namely;  — 6.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  426,  427.) 
From  Esuuis  (opp.  Ayamonte)  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Anas,  in  Baetica,  W.  along  the  coast  to  Balsa, 
24  M.  P.  (Tavira)  ; Ossonoba,  16  M.  P.  (Estoy, 

N.  of  Faro,  by  C.  de  S.  Maria) ; thence  the  road 

struck  inland  across  the  mountains  of  the  Cuneus 
(Algarbe),  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Callipus 
(Salo~),  to  Aranni,  or  Arandis,  60  M.  P.  ( Ou- 
rique),  Salacia,  35  M.  P.  (vid.  sup.),  and  Ebora, 
44  M.  P.  (vid.  sup.).  The  course  pursued  from 
Ebora  by  Serpa,  14  M.  P.,  Fines,  20  M.  P.,  and 
Arucci,  25  M.  P.,  to  Pax  Julia,  30  M.  P. 
(Beja),  is  so  intricate  as  to  prove  an  error  in  the 
Itinerary,  which  commentators  have  sought  in  vain 
to  amend.  7.  The  direct  road  from  Esuris  to  Pax 
Julia  is  given  thus  (Ttin.  Ant.  p.  431): — Myr- 
TiLis,  40  M.  P.  (Mertola)-,  Pax  Julia,  36  M.  P. 
8.  A direct  road  from  Salacia  to  Ossonoba  is 
also  mentioned,  but  the  distance,  16  M.  P.,  is  ab- 
surdly wrong  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  418).  9.  From  Oli- 

sipo a great  road  ran  parallel  to  the  coast,  up  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Durius  and  Bracara  Augusta, 
thus  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  420 — 422) : Jerabriga, 
30  M.  P.  (vid.  sup.)  ; Scalabis,  32  M.  P.  (vid. 
sup.) ; Sellium,  32  M.  P.  (Pombal  ?) ; Conem- 
brica,  34  M.  P.  (Coimbra,  or  further  S.)  ; Emi- 
NiUM,  10  M.  P.  (Agueda,  Mintro,  or  Carvalhos  f 
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site  very  uncertain)  , Tababriga,  40  M.  P. 
(Aveiro);  Langobriga,  18  M.  P.  (near  Feira)\ 
Calem,  13  M.  P.  (Oporto)-,  Bracara,  35  M.  P. 
(Braga) ; the  last  two,  though  originally  Lusi- 
tanian,  belong,  according  to  the  common  division,  to 
the  Callaici  Bracarii.  Other  places,  not  important 
enough  to  require  further  notice,  will  be  found  in 
the  lists  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  5)  and  Ukert  (vol.  ii. 
pt.  1.  pp.  387—399).  [P.  S.] 

LU'SIUS.  [Gortys-I 

LUSO'NES  (Aoutrcoi/es),  the  smallest  of  the  four 
tribes  into  which  the  Celtiberians  were  divided. 
Their  position  was  about  the  sources  of  the  Tagus, 
SVV.  of  the  territory  of  Numantia.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  162; 
Appian,  Ilisp.  cc.  42,  49.)  [P.  S.] 

LUSSO'NIUM  (AouaoSuiov),  also  called  Los- 
sunium,  a town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Danube,  a little  to  the  north  of  the 
modern  Pales.  It  was  the  station  of  a body  of 
Dalmatian  cavalry.  (Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 4;  Not.  Imp.; 
/tin.  Ant.  p.  254;  Tab.  Pent.,  where  it  is  called 
Lusione.)  [L.  S.] 

LUTE'TIA  PARISIO'RUM  (AouKore/a'a,  Ptol. 
ii.  8.  § 13;  AovkotokIu,  Strabo,  p.  194),  the  city 
of  the  Parisii,  a Gallic  people  on  the  Seim.  Lutetia 
is  mentioned  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  vi.  3),  who  held  a 
meeting  of  the  Gallic  states  there  in  the  spring  of 
B.  c.  53.  He  calls  it  Lutetia  Parisiorum  ; and  in 
his  narrative  of  the  operations  of  Labienus  in  B.  c. 
52,  he  says  (B.  G.  vii.  57)  that  Lutetia  i.s  on  an 
island  in  the  Sequana  (Seine).  Strabo  copies  this 
description  from  Caesar.  Vibius  Sequester  (p.  17 
ed.  Oberlin)  also  describes  Lutecia,  as  he  writes  it, 
as  being  on  an  island. 

The  Parisii  were  the  neighbours  of  the  Senones. 
There  had  been  some  kind  of  political  union  between 
the  Parisii  and  the  Senones  before  Caesar’s  Gallic 
campaigns  (B.  G.  vi.  3),  but  at  the  time  when 
Caesar  mentions  them,  they  seem  to  have  been 
separate  states.  When  Vercingetorix  (b.  c.  52)  rose 
against  the  Romans,  the  Senones,  Parisii,  and  others 
joined  him  immediately  ; and  the  Parisii  sent  8000 
men  to  oppose  Caesar  at  Alesia  (B.  G.  vii.  4,  75). 
Though  a part  of  the  little  territory  of  the  Parisii 
was  north  of  the  Seine,  we  must  conclude  from 
Caesar’s  narrative  that  they  were  a Celtic  people. 
The  diocese  of  Paris  represents  the  territory  of  the 
Parisii. 

Lutetia,  like  many  other  Gallic  towns,  finally 
took  the  name  of  the  people,  and  was  called  Civitas 
Parisiorum,  whence  the  modern  name  of  Paris. 
Zosimus  (iii.  9)  calls  it  Parisium.  It  appears  from 
the  Notit.  Dign.  that  the  Romans  had  a fleet  at 
Paris  ; and  from  the  words  in  the  Notitia,  “ Prae- 
fectus  classis  Anderitianorum  Parisiis,”  D’Anville 
conjectures  that  the  name  “ Anderitiani”  implies  a 
place  Anderitium,  which  he  further  supposes  to  be 
Andresi,  immediately  below  the  junction  of  the 
Seine  and  Oise.  An  inscription  dug  up  in  1711 
among  other  ancient  monuments  in  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  contained  the  words  “ Nautae 
Parisiaci  ;”  and  De  Valois  observes  that  as  the 
people  of  Paris  had  always  a fleet  before  their  eyes, 
they  may  from  this  circumstance  have  taken  the 
ship  which  appears  in  the  arms  of  the  city. 

The  position  of  Lutetia  at  Paris  is  determined  by 
the  description  of  the  place,  the  name,  and  tlie 
measurements  of  the  roads  from  Agediiicum  (Sens), 
Rotomagus  (Rouen),  and  Genabum  ( Orleans),  which 
meet  at  Lutetia.  When  Caesar  held  the  meeting 
of  the  states  of  Gallia  at  Lutetia,  the  town  was  con- 
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fined  to  the  island  which  afterwards  was  called  La 
die  (ci vitas),  a name  given  to  the  old  Roman  part 
of  several  French  towns.  But  the  island  on  which 
stands  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  was  then  and 
for  a long  time  after  of  less  extent  than  it  is  now ; 
for  the  site  of  the  Place  Dauphine  was  once  two 
small  islands  which  were  not  joined  together  and 
united  to  the  Cite  before  the  sixteenth  century ; and 
the  spot  called  Le  Terrem  was  another  addition 
produced  by  the  ruins  of  the  buildings  which  were 
erected  in  this  part  of  the  city.  Paris  was  never  a 
large  place  under  the  Roman  dominion.  Ammianus 
(xv.  11)  calls  it  a Castellum,  and  Julian  (Miso- 
pogon,  p,  340)  and  Zosimus  name  it  a small  city 
(woKixvri).  Zosimus,  who  was  no  great  geographer, 
places  it  in  Germania.  Lutetia  may  probably  have 
occupied  some  ground  on  the  north  or  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river,  or  even  on  both  sides,  for  the  island 
was  joined  to  the  mainland  by  bridges  in  Caesar’s 
time  (J5.  G.  vii.  58),  made  of  wood,  as  we  may  as- 
sume. Julian  spent  a winter  in  Paris,  A.  d.  358, 
and  was  proclaimed  Augustus  there.  (Ammian. 
Marcell.  xvii.  2,  8,  xx.  4.)  The  Franks  under 
Clovis  took  Paris  about  the  close  of  the  fifth  century, 
A.  D. ; and  about  A.  D.  508  Clovis  made  Paris 
his  residence. 


^ B.  B.  The  river  Matrona  (A/arwc). 

1.  T.utetia  {Paris),  on  an  island. 

2.  Meloduniim  (Melun).  on  an  island  or  point. 

K The  scale  is  in  English  miles. 

When  Caesar  (b.  c.  52)  was  setting  out  to  attack 
Gergovia,  he  sent  Labienus  with  four  legions  against 
the  Senones  and  Parish.  (^B.  G.  vii.  34.)  Labienus 
advanced  upon  Lutetia  from  Agedincum,  where  he 
left  his  stores.  His  march  was  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine.  The  commander  of  the  Gallic  forces 
occupied  a marshy  tract,  the  water  of  which  ran 
into  the  Seine,  and  here  he  waited,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  preventing  the  Romans  from  crossing  the 
river  {B.  G.  vii.  57)  to  Lutetia.  Labienus  attempted 
to  make  a road  across  the  mai*sh,  but,  finding  it 
impossible,  he  left  his  camp  silently  in  the  night, 
and,  returning  by  the  route  by  which  he  had  ad- 
vanced, he  reached  Melodunum  (^Melun),  a town  of 
the  Senones  on  an  island  in  the  Seine.  He  there 
seized  about  fifty  vessels,  and  easily  got  possession 
of  Melun.  After  repairing  the  bridge  from  the 
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island  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  he  canned  over 
his  men  to  the  right  side,  and  marched  again  upon 
Lutetia.  He  took  the  vessels  with  him,  and  used 
them,  as  we  must  suppose,  for  crossing  the  Matrona 
(Marne),  though  the  Harm  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  narrative.  Before  Labienus  could  reach  Pans, 
the  Galli  set  Lutetia  on  fire,  and  broke  down  the 
bi  idges  which  united  the  island  to  the  main.  They 
also  quitted  the  marsh,  and  placed  themselves  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine  opposite  to  Lutetia  and  to 
the  camp  of  Labienus,  which  was  on  the  right  side 
of  the  river.  In  the  meantime  Caesar’s  defeat  before 
Gergovia  was  known,  and  Labienus  was  threatened 
.from  the  north  by  the  Bellovaci  in  his  rear.  In 
front  of  him,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  were 
the  Parisii  and  their  allies.  His  safety  depended  on 
getting  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  he  ac- 
complished it  by  a clever  movement.  Soon  after 
nightfall  he  left  half  a legion  in  his  camp;  he 
ordered  another  half  legion,  with  their  baggage, 
to  march  up  the  river,  making  a loud  noise ; and  he 
sent  up  the  river,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  half 
legion  as  many  boats  as  he  could  collect,  which 
made  a great  splashing  with  their  oars.  He  sent 
the  ships  that  he  brought  from  Melodunum  four 
miles  down  the  river,  and,  soon  after  despatching  the 
half  legion  up  the  river,  he  marched  with  his  throe 
legions  down  the  stream  in  great  silence,  and  found 
his  ships.  The  scouts  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
placed  all  along  the  stream,  were  surprised  and 
slaughtered , for  there  was  a great  storm  raging,  and 
they  were  off  their  guard.  The  three  legions  were 
carried  across  the  river  in  the  vessels.  The  enemy 
were  confounded  by  the  unusual  noise  purposely 
made  in  the  Roman  camp,  by  the  boats  moving  up 
the  river,  and  by  the  news  of  the  enemy  crossing 
lower  down.  Accordingly,  the  Galli  left  part  of 
their  forces  to  watch  the  opposite  camp,  and  sent 
another  part  up  the  river  towards  l\letiosedum,  as  it 
is  in  Caesar’s  text,  which  is  either  a mistake  for 
Melodunum,  or  it  is  some  place  higher  up  the  Seine 
than  Paris.  Either  supposition  will  explain  Caesar. 
The  Galli  led  the  rest  of  their  forces  to  oppose  the 
three  legion  wdiich  had  crossed  the  Seine  with 
Labienus,  and,  after  a hard  fight,  they  were  defeated 
and  dispersed.  Labienus  led  his  troops  back  to 
Agedincum,  where  his  stores  and  baggage  were. 
This  is  the  substance  of  Caesar’s  narrative,  which  is 
correctly  explained  by  D'Anville  (^Notice,  ^-c.,  art. 
Melodunum),  and  Ukert  ( Gallien,  p.  47  6)  has  done 
well  in  following  him.  Some  of  the  old  critics  com- 
pletely misunderstood  Labienus’  movements ; and 
even,  of  late  years,  the  passage  has  been  wrongly 
explained. 

The  Romans  built  both  on  the  i.sland  La  Cite  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  Seine,  but  the  Roman  memorials 
of  Paris  are  very  few.  Some  sculptured  stones  were 
dug  op  under  the  choir  of  Notre  Dame.  The  in- 
scriptions were  of  the  time  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  and 
show  that  the  Roman  and  Gallic  deities  were  wor- 
shipped jointly.  The  remains  of  a subterranean 
aqueduct  have  been  discovered  both  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  river.  The  materials  of  the  Roman 
city  were  doubtless  employed  for  more  recent  con- 
structions, and  thus  Roman  Lutetia  has  disap- 
peared. L.j 

LLITE'VA  (^Eth.  Lutevani  : Lodhe),  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  is  placed  by  the  Table,  where  the  name 
is  written  Loteva,  on  a road  from  Agatha  (^Agde)  to 
Segodunum  (Rhedez).  Pliny  (iii.  5)  says,  “ Lute- 
vani qui  et  Foroneronienses,”  whence  it  has  been 
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concluded  that  he  means  the  Forum  Neronis  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  as  being  in  the  country  of  the 
Mernini.  [Cabpentoracte.]  But  the  name  Lu- 
teva,  the  modern  name  Lodeve,  and  the  Itin.  seem 
to  determine  the  position  of  Luteva;  and,  if  Pliny  is 
right,  we  must  suppose  that  Luteva  was  also  named 
Forum  Neronis.  [G.  L.] 

LU'TIA  (AouTi'a),  a considerable  town  of  the 
Arevacae,  in  Hispania  Citerior,  300  stadia  from 
Numantia,  mentioned  only  by  Appian  (^Hisp.  93, 
94).  [P.  S.] 

LUTTOMAGUS,  a place  in  North  Gallia,  accord- 
ing to  the  Table  on  a road  from  Samarobiiva 
{Amiens')  to  Castellum  Menapiorum.  The  site  is 
uncertain.  D’Anville  has  followed  Cluver  in  writing 
the  name  Luttomagus;  but  it  is  Lintomagus  in  the 
Table.  [G.  L.] 

LU'XIA  {Odiel),  a small  river  on  the  coast  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  between  the  Baetis  {Guadalquivir) 
and  the  Anas  {Guadiana  ; Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3).  [P.  S.] 

LUXOVIUM.  This  name  appears  on  some  in- 
scriptions dug  up  at  Lvxeuil,  in  the  French  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Sadne.  Luxeuil  is  on  the 
Brenchin,  and  it  has  warm  baths.  The  name  on 
the  inscriptions  is  said  to  be  Luxovium  or  Lixovium. 
These  inscriptions  were  published  by  Caylus,  but 
they  may  not  be  genuine.  In  the  life  of  St.  Columban, 
written  in  the  seventh  centuiy,  Luxovium  is  men- 
tioned : — “Castrum  quod  olim  munitissimum,  priscis 
temporibus  Luxovium  nuncupatum,  ubi  etiam  Ther- 
mae eximio  opere  instmctae  habebantur.  Multae 
illic  statuae  lapideae  erant.”  (D’Anville,  Notice, 
<^c.;  Walckenaer,  Geog.  vol.  i.  p.  320.)  [G.L.] 

LYCABETTUS  MONS.  [Athenae,  p.303,  b.] 
LYCAEA.  [Lycoa.] 

LYCAEUS  or  LYCE'US  {rh  At'maiov  Spos,  6 
AvKaios  : Dioforti),  a lofty  mountain  of  Arcadia, 
in  the  district  of  Parrhasia,  from  which  there  is  a 
view  of  the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesus.  Its  height 
has  been  determined  by  the  French  Commission  to 
be  4659  feet.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
w'orship  of  Zeus  in  Arcadia,  and  on  the  summit 
called  Olympus,  or  Upb.  Kopvcpi),  were  the  sacred 
grove  and  altar  of  Zeus  Lycaeus,  together  with  a 
liippodrome  and  a stadium,  where  games  called  Ly- 
caea  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Zeus  {AvKaia). 
These  games  are  said  to  have  resembled  the  Eoman 
Lupercalia,  and  were  sometimes  celebrated  by  Ar- 
cadians when  in  foreign  countries.  (Plut.  Coes.  61 ; 
Xen.  Anab.  i.  2.  § 10.)  Near  the  hippodrome  was 
a temple  of  Pan,  who  is  hence  also  called  Lycaeus. 
There  are  still  remains  of  the  hippodrome  extending 
from  S.  to  N. ; and  near  its  northern  extremity 
there  are  considerable  remains  of  a cistern,  about  50 
feet  in  length  from  E.  to  W.  A little  further  W.  is 
a ruin  called  Hellenikon,  apparently  part  of  a 
temple ; and  near  the  church  of  St.  Ehas  is  the 
summit  called  Dioforti,  where  the  altar  of  Zeus 
formerly  stood.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  mountain 
stood  the  sanctuary  and  grove  of  Apollo  Parrhasius 
or  Pythius,  and  left  of  it  the  place  called  Cretea. 
(Pans.  viii.  38  ; Pind.  01.  ix.  145,  xiii.  154  ; Theocr. 
i.  123  : Virg.  Georg,  i.  16,  iii.  314  ; Aen.  viii.  344.) 
The  river  Neda  rose  in  Mt.  Cerausium  {Kepavaiov), 
which  was  a portion  of  Mt.  Lycaeus.  (Pans.  vii.  41. 
§ 3 ; comp.  Strab.  p.  348.)  Cerausium  is  shown 
by  Ross  to  be  Stephdni,  and  not  Tetrazi,  as  is  usually 
stated.  Mt.  Nomia  (Nd/tio  opi?),  near  Lycosura 
(Paus.  viii.  38.  § 11),  was  probably  a portion  of  the 
modern  Tetrazi.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii,  p.  313, 
seq. ; Peloponmsiaca,  p.  244  ; Ross,  Reisen  im  Pe 
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hponnes,v(A.  i.  pp.  88,91;  Cxiitixxs,  Peloponnesos, 
vol.  i.  pp.  294,  338.) 

LYCAO'NIA  {g  AvKaovla:  Eth.  Avudcov,  Avfcn- 
6vios),  a province  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  in  the  east 
on  Cappadocia,  in  the  south  on  Cilicia,  in  the  west 
on  Pisidia  and  Phrygia,  and  in  the  north  on  Galatia. 
These  frontiers,  however,  were  not  always  the  same, 
but  the  fluctuation  becomes  most  perplexing  at  the 
time  when  Asia  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
Romans,  who  gave  portions  of  Lycaonia  sometimes 
to  this  and  sometimes  to  that  Asiatic  prince,  while 
they  incorporated  the  greater  part  with  the  province 
of  Cappadocia,  whence  Ptolemy  (v.  6.  § 16)  treats 
of  it  as  a part  of  Cappadocia.  The  name  Lycaonia, 
however,  continued  to  be  applied  to  the  country 
down  to  a late  period,  as  we  see  from  Hierocles 
(p.  675)  and  other  Christian  writers. 

Lycaonia  is,  on  the  whole,  a plain  country,  but 
the  southern  and  northern  parts  are  surrounded  by 
high  mountains;  and  the  north,  especially,  was  a 
cold  and  bleak  country,  but  very  well  adapted  as 
pasture-land  for  sheep,  of  which  king  Amyntas  is 
said  to  have  possessed  no  less  than  300  flocks. 
Their  wool  was  rather  coarse,  but  still  yielded  con- 
siderable profit  to  the  proprietors.  The  country  was 
also  rich  in  wild  asses.  Its  chief  mineral  product 
was  salt,  the  soil  down  to  a considerable  depth  being 
impregnated  with  salt.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
country  had  little  drinking-water,  which  had  to  be 
obtained  from  very  deep  wells,  and  in  some  parts  was 
sold  at  a high  price.  This  account  of  the  country, 
furnished  by  Strabo  (xii.  p.  568),  is  fully  confirmed 
by  modern  travellers.  The  streams  which  come 
down  from  the  surrounding  mountains  do  not  form 
rivers  of  any  importance,  but  unite  into  several  lakes, 
among  which  the  salt  lake  Tatta,  in  the  north-east, 
is  the  most  important. 

The  Lycaonians  of  Lycaonia,  although  Eusta- 
thius {ad  Dionys.  Per.  857)  connects  their  name 
with  the  Arcadian  Lycaon,  according  to  which  they 
would  be  Pelasgians,  are  never  mentioned  in  his- 
tory until  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  when  Cyrus, 
passing  through  their  country  in  five  days,  gave  it 
up  to  plunder  because  they  were  hostile.  (Xenoph. 
Anab.  i.  2.  § 19,  comp.  iii.  2.  § 23,  Cyrop.  vi.  2. 
§ 20.)  Who  the  Lycaonians  were,  and  to  what 
branch  of  the  human  family  they  belonged,  is  un- 
certain; but  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xiv.  11) 
it  appears  that  they  spoke  a peculiar  language.  It 
is  also  well  attested  that,  like  the  Pisidians,  they 
were  a hardy  and  warlike  race,  which  owned  no 
subjection  to  the  Persian  monarchs,  and  lived  by 
plunder  and  foray.  (Dionys.  Per.  857;  Prise.  806; 
Avien.  1020.)  Their  principal  towns,  which  are 
few  in  number,  and  all  of  which  appear  to  have  been 
very  small,  were:  Iconium,  Laodiceia  Combusta, 
Derbe,  Antiochiana,  and  Laranda;  the  less 
important  ones  were  Tyriaeum,  Vasata,  Soatra, 
Ilistra,  and  Coropassus. 

As  to  their  early  history,  we  know  nothing  about 
the  Lycaonians;  but  they  seem  to  have  gradually 
advanced  westward,  for  in  the  time  of  Croesus  the 
Phrygians  occupied  the  country  as  far  as  the  river 
Halys,  and  Xenophon  calls  Iconium  the  easternmost 
town  of  Phrygia,  so  that  the  Lycaonians  must  have 
continued  their  extension  towards  the  west  even  after 
that  time,  for  subsequently  Iconium  was  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  Lycaonia.  It  has  already  been  re- 
marked that  they  maintained  their  indepndence 
against  Persia,  but  afterwards  they  shared  the  fate 
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of  all  the  other  nations  of  Asia  Minor,  being  sncces- 
sively  under  the  rule  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
Seleucidae,  Antiochus,  Eunienes  of  Pergamus,  and 
finally  under  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxvii.  54,  xxxviii. 
39,  56.)  Under  this  change  of  rulers,  the  character 
of  the  people  remained  the  same:  daring  and  in- 
tractable, they  still  continued  their  wild  and  lawless 
habits,  though  in  the  course  of  time  many  Greek 
settlers  must  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the 
Lycaonian  towns.  Under  their  chief  Amyntas,  how- 
- ever,  whom  Strabo  even  calls  king,  and  who  was  his 
own  contemporary,  the  country  acquired  a greater 
political  consistency.  \_Dict.  of  Biogr.  under  Amyn- 
tas, Vol.  I.  p.  156.]  After  the  death  of  Amyntas, 
his  whole  kingdom,  which  he  had  greatly  extended, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  constituted 
the  greater  part  of  Lycaonia  as  a part  of  their  pro- 
vince of  Cappadocia. 

We  may  add,  that  Strabo  regards  Isauria  as  a 
part  of  Lycaonia.  [Isauria.]  [L.S.] 

LYCASTUS  (Auicao-Tos  : Eth.  AvKaarios),  a 
town  of  Crete,  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  catalogue 
(//.  ii.  647 ; comp.  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  7.  § 13;  Plin. 
iv.  12).  Strabo  (x.  p.479)  says  that  it  had  entirely 
disappeared,  having  been  conquered  and  destroyed 
by  the  Cnossians.  According  to  Polybius  (xxiii. 
15)  the  Lycastian  district  was  afterwards  wrested 
from  Cnossus  by  the  Gortynians,  who  gave  it  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Rhaucus.  In  Mr.  Pashley’s 
map  the  site  is  fixed  at  Kaenuria.  (Hock,  Kreta, 
vol.  i.  pp.  15,  414.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LYCASTUS  or  LYCASTUM  (AiWros),  a very 
ancient  town  in  Pontus,  on  a river  bearing  the  same 
name.  It  was  situated  20  stadia  south-east  of 
Ainisus.  (Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  33;  Marcian,  p.  74;  Pe- 
ripl.  Pont.  Eux.  p.  10;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  XaStcrla;  Plin. 

vi.  3;  Mela,  i.  19,  who  calls  it  Lycasto.)  Pherecydes 
(np.  Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  373,  comp,  ad  ii. 

^ 1001)  spoke  of  a town  of  Lycastia,  inhabited  by 
Amazons,  and  situated  between  Themiscyra  and 
aiChalybia.  The  river  Lycastus  was  but  a small 
i(l®stream,  which  after  a short  course  emptied  itself 
into  the  Euxine  close  by  the  town  of  Lycastus. 

I (Scyl.,  Marcian.,  Plin.,  ll.  cc.)  [L.  S.] 

LYCEIUM.  [Athenae,  p.  303,  b.] 
LYCHNIDUS  (Aux'^'^dy  .*  Eth.  Aox^iSios,  Av- 
Steph.  B.;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 32),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Dassaretae  in  Illyricum.  From  its  position 
on  the  frontier  it  was  always  a place  of  considerable 
' importance,  and  the  name  frequently  occurs  in  the 
wars  of  the  Romans  with  Philippus  V.  and  Perseus, 
kings  of  Macedon.  (Liv.  xxvii.  32,  xxxiii.  34, 
xliii.  9,  10,  21;  Avxvis,  Polyb.  xviii.  30.)  After- 
I wards  it  continued  to  be,  as  on  the  Candavian  way 
described  by  Polybius  (Avxi'tSiov,  xxxiv.  12),  one 
of  the  principal  points  on  the  Egnatian  road.  (Strab. 

vii.  p.  323  ; /tin.  A nton. ; Pent.  Tab. ; /tin.  Hierosol. : 
in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  the  original  reads  Cledo.) 
Under  the  Byzantine  empire  it  appears  to  have  been 

I a large  and  populous  town,  but  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  during  the  reign  of  Justinian. 
(Procop.  Hist.  Arc.  18  ; Malch.  Excerpt,  p.  250, 

! ed.  Bonn  ; Niceph.  Callist.  xvii.  3.)  Lychnidus, 
which  from  the  data  of  the  Itineraries  must  be  placed 
I near  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Lake  Lyclmitis,  on  its 
E.  shores  (Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  281), 
was  aftei-wards  replaced  by  the  more  northerly 
Achrida  '’k-xpiba,  "OxptSa,  ''Axpis,  of  the 

Byzantine  writers;  Anna  Coinn.  xiii.  p.  371;  Ce- 
' dren.  vol.  ii.  p.  468,  ed.  Bonn  Canlacuzen.  ii.  21), 
the  capital  of  the  Bulgarian  empire.  Some  geo- 
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graphers  have  supposed  that  Achrida  is  the  same 
as  Justiniana;  this  identification,  which  is  a mis- 
take, has  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
metropolitans  of  Achrida  called  themselves  after  the 
emperor  Justinian.  Justiniana  Priina  is  the  modern 
town  of  Kostendil.  (Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  ii. 
p.  227.)  The  Slavonic  name  survives  in  the  modern 
Akridha,  on  the  NE.  shores  of  the  lake.  [E.  B.  J.] 
LYCHNI'TIS.  1.  (^Avxviris,  p Avxvibia 
Aiixvg,  Polyb.  v.  108),  a lake  of  Illyricum.  first 
mentioned  by  Scymnus  of  Chios  (429).  Philip 
pushed  his  conquests  over  the  Illyrian  tribes  as  far 
as  this  lake  (Diod.  xvi.  8).  The  lake  of  Akridha 
or  Okridha,  which  abounds  in  fish  (comp.  Strab. 
vii.  p.  327),  represents  Lychnitis.  (feske,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  328,  vol.  iii.  pp.  280, 328.) 

2.  (^AvxviTis ; comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Avxvi- 
b6s'),  a lake  of  the  Greater  Armenia,  which 
Ptolemy  (v.  13.  § 8)  places  in  long.  78°  and  lat. 
43°  15'.  It  has  been  identified  with  the  lake 
Gdkdje  Deniz,  or  Sevanga  to  the  NW.  of  Erivan, 
the  true  position  of  which  is  lat.  40°  37'.  The  river 
Zengue,  which  flows  out  of  the  lake  and  communi- 
cates with  the  Araxes,  is  not  mentioned  by  Ptolemy. 
(Dubois  de  Montpereux,  Voyage  Autour  du  Caucase, 
Atlas,  pt.  i.  pi.  vii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  299 — 311 ; St.Martin, 
Mem.  mr  VArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  61 ; Journ.  Geog.  Soc. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  40 — 43  ; Ritter,  Erdktmde,  vol.  ix.  p. 
786.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LY'CIA  (AoKi'a  : Eth.  Avkios'),  a country  on  the 
south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  forming  part  of  the 
region  now  called  Tekeh.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Caria,  on  the  north  by  Phrygia  and  Pisidia,  and 
on  the  north-east  by  Pamphylia,  while  the  whole 
of  the  south  is  washed  by  the  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean called  the  Lycian  sea.  The  western 
frontier  is  formed  by  the  river  Glaucus  and  Mount 
Daedala  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  664),  the  northern  by  the 
range  of  Alount  Taurus,  and  the  eastern  one  by 
Mount  Climax.  The  whole  extent  of  the  country, 
from  east  to  west,  amounts,  according  to  Strabo,  to 
1720  stadia;  this  measurement,  however,  must  have 
been  made  along  the  line  of  coast,  for  a straight  line 
from  east  to  west  does  not  amount  to  more  than  one- 
half  that  distance.  Its  extent  from  the  sea  to  the 
northern  boundary  is  different  in  the  different  parts, 
but  is  everywhere  smaller  than  that  from  east  to 
west.  Until  very  recently,  Lycia,  with  its  rich 
remains  of  antiquity,  was  almost  a terra  incognita, 
— having  never  been  visited  by  European  travellers, 
until  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  in  1838,  and  a second 
time  in  1840,  travelled  the  country;  since  which 
time  it  has  been  explored  and  described  by  several 
other  men  of  learning  and  science,  w’hose  works  will 
be  noticed  below. 

1.  Name  of  the  Country. — The  name  Lycia  and 
Lycians  is  perfectly  familiar  to  Homer,  and  the 
poet  appears  to  have  been  better  acquainted  with 
Lycia  than  wdth  some  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  for 
he  knew  the  river  Xanthus  and  Cape  Chimaera. 
(//.  vi.  171,  &c.,  X,  430,  xii.  312,  &c.,  Od.\.  282, 
and  elsewhere.)  But,  according  to  Herodotus  (i. 
173),  the  ancient  name  of  the  country  had  been 
Milyas  (ji  MtAuas),  and  that  of  the  inhabitants 
Solymi  (^6\vjxoi),  and  Tremilae  or  Termilae  (Tpe- 
fiXai  or  Tep/j.iXai').  These  latter  are  said  to 
have  been  conquered,  and  expelled  from  the  coast 
districts  by  Sarpedon,  the  brother  of  Minos,  who, 
with  a band  of  Cretans,  invaded  the  country  and 
conquered  it,  but  without  changing  either  its  name 
or  that  of  the  people.  But  in  his  reign,  Lycus,  tiie 
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son  of  Pandioii,  being  driven  by  his  brother  Aegeus 
from  Attica,  found  a place  of  refuge  in  Milyas,  the 
kingdom  of  Sarpedon,  who  now  changed  the  name 
of  his  dominion  into  Lycia,  to  honour  his  friend 
Lycus.  (Comp.  Strab,  xiv.  p.  667 ; and  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.  who  states,  on  the  authority  of  the 

historian  Alexander,  that  Bellerophontes  changed 
the  name  of  Tremilae  into  that  of  Lycians.)  In 
later  times  the  name  Milyas  still  existed,  but  was 
confined  to  the  northern  and  more  mountainous 
parts  of  the  country,  into  which  the  original  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  had  been  driven  by  the  con- 
querors, and  where  they  were  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Milyae.  [Milyas.]  Strabo,  in  his 
desire  to  look  upon  Homer  as  an  infallible  authority 
in  historical  and  geographical  matters,  is  inclined  to 
disbelieve  the  tradition  related  by  Herodotus,  as 
irreconcilable  with  the  poet,  who,  he  conceives, 
meant  by  the  Solymi  no  other  people  than  that 
which  in  later  times  bore  the  name  of  Milyae, 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  cause  of  the  change 
of  name  from  Milyas  to  Lycia,  it  is  probable  that  it 
must  have  originated  in  the  conquest  of  the  country 
by  foreigners,  and  that  tliis  conquest  belongs  to  an 
earlier  date  than  the  composition  of  the  Homeric 
poems.  But  although  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
had  changed  their  own  name,  they  continued  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  be  called  Termilae  by 
their  neighbours. 

2.  Physical  Character  of  the  Countny. — ^All  Lycia 
is  a mountainous  country, — the  range  of  Mount 
Taurus  in  the  north  sending  forth  numerous 
branches  to  the  south,  which  generally  slope  down 
as  they  approach  the  sea,  and  terminate  in  pro- 
montories. The  principal  of  these  branches  are, 
mounts  Daedala,  Cragus,  Massicytes  (rising  in 
some  parts  to  a height  of  10,000  feet),  and  Climax. 
But,  notwithstanding  its  mountainous  character, 
Lycia  was  by  no  means  an  unfertile  country,  for  it 
produced  wine,  corn,  and  all  the  other  fruits  of  Asia 
Minor;  its  cedars,  firs,  and  plane  trees,  were  par- 
ticularly celebrated.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xii.  5.)  Among 
the  products  peculiar  to  it,  we  may  mention  a par- 
ticularly soft  kind  of  sponge  found  near  Anti- 
phellus,  and  a species  of  chalk,  which  possessed 
medicinal  properties.  Lycia  also  contained  springs 
of  naphtha,  which  attest  its  volcanic  chai'acter;  of 
which  other  proofs  also  are  mentioned,  for,  not  far 
from  the  rock  called  Deliktash,  there  is  a perpetual 
fire  issuing  from  the  ground,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  story  of  the  Chimaera,  but  is 
in  reality  nothing  but  a stream  of  inflammable  gas 
issuing  from  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  as  is  the  case 
in  several  parts  of  the  Apennines.  Most  of  the 
rivers  of  Lycia  flow  in  a southern  direction,  and  the 
most  important  of  them  are  the  Xanthus,  in  the 
west,  and  the  Limykus  or  Aricandus,  in  the  east. 
It  also  has  two  considerable  lakes;  one,  now  called 
Avian  Gule,  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  several 
rivers,  another,  in  the  more  northern  part,  situated 
in  a hollow  among  high  mountains,  is  called  Yazeer 
Gule. 

3.  The  Tnhahitants  of  Lycia. — The  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Lycia,  as  we  have  seen  above,  were 
the  Solymi,  who  are  generally  believed  to  have  been 
a Phoenician  or  Semitic  race.  We  are  not  informed 
why  these  Solymi  were  called  Termilae;  but  the 
probability  is  that  the  Solymi  and  the  Termilae 
were  two  different  tribes  occupying  different  parts 
of  the  country  at  the  same  time,  and  that  while  the 
Solymi  were  driven  into  the  northern  mountains  by 
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the  invaders,  the  Termilae  w^erc  subdued,  and  re- 
ceived from  their  conquerors  the  name  of  Lycians. 
This  seems  clearly  to  follow  from  the  account  of 
Herodotus  and  the  fragments  quoted  by  Stephanus 
Byzantinus.  The  Tremilae  were  no  doubt  as  foreign 
to  the  Hellenic  stock  of  nations  as  the  Solymi.  The 
conquerors  of  the  Tremilae,  that  is  the  Lycians 
proper,  are  said  to  have  come  from  Crete,  which, 
before  its  occupation  by  the  Dorians,  was  inhabited 
by  barbarous  or  non-Hellenic  tribes,  whence  it  follows 
that  the  conquering  Lycians  must  likewise  have 
been  barbarians.  Their  struggles  with  the  Solymi 
appear  to  have  lasted  long,  and  to  have  been  very 
severe,  for  Bellerophon  and  other  mythical  heroes 
are  described  as  having  fought  against  the  warlike 
Solymi.  (Horn.  II  vi.  184,  204,  Od.  v.  283.) 
From  the  recently  discovered  Lycian  inscriptions, 
composed  in  an  alphabet  partly  Greek  and  partly 
foreign,  it  has  been  inferred  that,  after  the  conquest 
of  Lycia  by  the  Persians,  the  great  body  of  the  na- 
tion changed  its  character,  at  least  in  some  parts, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  then  been  occupied 
by  Persians ; and  this  theory  is  believed  to  derive 
support  from  the  Lycian  inscriptions,  which  Mr. 
Sharpe  and  others  believe  to  contain  a language  akin 
to  the  Zend.  But  this  hypothesis  is  devoid  of  all 
foundation,  for  we  never  find  that  the  Persians  colo- 
nised the  countries  conquered  by  them,  and  the  Lycian 
language  is  as  yet  utterly  unknown.  All  we  can  say 
is,  that  the  Lycian  alphabet  seems  to  be  a variety  of 
the  Graeco-Phoenician  or  Graeco-Semitic  character, 
and  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  in  the 
historical  ages  the  Lycians  changed  their  character  as 
a nation.  They  were  and  remained  barbarians  in  the 
Greek  sense,  though  they  adopted  and  practised  to 
a great  extent  the  arts  and  modes  of  civilised  life, 
such  as  they  existed  among  their  Greek  neighbours. 

4.  Institutions,  ^-c.  of  the  Lycians.  — In  the  Ho- 
meric poems  the  Lycians  appear  as  governed  by  kings 
(Horn.  II.  vi.  173  ; Diet,  of  Biogr.  s.  v.  Sarpedon)  ; 
but  in  the  historical  times  we  find  Lycia  as  a con- 
federation of  free  cities,  with  a constitution  more 
wisely  framed  perhaps  than  any  other  in  all  anti- 
quity. An  authentic  account  of  this  constitution 
has  been  preserved  by  Strabo.  It  was  the  political 
unity  among  the  towns  of  Lycia  that  made  the 
country  strong,  and  enabled  it  to  maintain  its  freedom 
against  the  encroachments  of  Croesus,  while  all  the 
surrounding  nations  were  compelled  to  own  his  sway. 
When  and  by  whom  this  federal  constitution  was 
devised,  we  are  not  informed,  but  it  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  political  wisdom  of  the  Lycians. 
They  were  a peaceable  and  well-conducted  people, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  piracy  of  their  maritime 
neighbours,  but  remained  faithful  to  their  ancient 
institutions,  and  on  this  account  W'ere  allowed  the 
enjoyment  of  their  free  constitution  by  the  Komans. 
It  was  under  the  dominion  of  Kome  that  Strabo  saw 
its  working.  The  confederacy  then  consisted  of  23 
towns,  from  which  the  deputies  met  in  a place  fixed  upon 
each  time  by  common  consent.  The  six  largest  towns, 
Xanthus,  Patara,  Pinara,  Olympus,  Myra,  and 
Tlos,  had  each  three  votes  at  the  common  diet ; the 
towns  of  more  moderate  size  had  two,  and  the  re- 
maining small  places  one  vote  each.  The  executive 
of  the  confederacy  was  in  the  hand  of  a magistrate 
called  Lyciarch  (^AvKidpxvs'),  whose  election  was 
the  first  business  of  the  congress,  and  after  whom 
the  other  officers  of  the  confederacy  were  chosen. 
The  judges,  also,  as  well  as  the  magistrates,  w ere 
elected  from  each  city  according  to  the  number  of 
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its  votes ; taxation  and  other  public  duties  were 
regulated  on  the  same  principle.  In  former  times, 
the  deputies  constituting  the  congress  had  also  de- 
cided upon  peace,  war,  and  alliances ; but  this  of 
course  ceased  when  Lycia  acknowledged  the  supre- 
macy of  Rome.  This  happy  constitution  lasted 
until  the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  when 
Lycia  became  a Roman  province,  as  is  mentioned 
below.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  664,  &c.)  The  laws  and 
customs  of  the  Lycians  are  said  by  Herodotus  to 
have  been  partly  Carian  and  partly  Cretan  ; but  in 
one  point  they  ditfered  from  all  other  men,  for  they 
derived  their  names  from  their  mothers  and  not 
from  their  fathers,  and  when  any  one  was  asked  to 
give  an  account  of  his  parentage,  he  enumerated  his 
mother,  grandmother,  great  grandmother,  &c,  (Herod, 
i.  173.)  Herodotus  (vii.  92),  in  describing  their 
aiTOour,  mentions  in  particular,  hats  with  plumes, 
greaves,  short  swords,  and  sickles.  Respecting  the 
religion  of  the  Lycians  nothing  is  known,  except 
that  they  worshipped  Apollo,  especially  at  Patara ; 

I but  whether  tliis  was  the  Greek  Apollo,  or  a Lycian 
god  identified  with  him,  cannot  be  said  with  cer- 
I tainty;  though  the  former  is  more  probable,  if  we 
I attach  any  value  to  the  story  of  Patarus.  \^Dict.  of 
I Biogr.  s.  «;.]  This  would  show  that  the  Greeks  of 
, Asia  Minor  exercised  considerable  influence  upon 
I the  Lycians  at  a very  early  period, 
j 5.  Literature  and  the  Arts.  — Although  we  have 
no  mention  of  any  works  in  the  Lycian  language,  it 
i cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Lycians  either  had,  or 
j at  least  might  have  had,  a literature,  as  they  had  a 
1 peculiar  alphabet  of  their  own,  and  made  frequent 
j use  of  it  in  inscriptions.  The  mere  fact,  however, 

I that  many  of  these  inscriptions  are  engraven  in  two 
i languages,  the  Lycian  and  Greek,  shows  that  the 
! latter  language  had  become  so  familiar  to  the  people 
1 that  it  was  thought  desirable,  or  even  necessary,  to 
j employ  it  along  with  the  vernacular  in  public  decrees 
I and  laws  about  and  after  the  time  of  the  Persian 
’ wars  ; and  it  must  have  been  this  circumstance  that 
n stopped  or  prevented  the  development  of  a national 
' literature  in  Lycia.  The  influence  of  Greek  litera- 
J ture  is  also  attested  by  the  theatres  which  existed 
in  almost  every  town,  and  in  which  Greek  plays 
must  have  been  performed,  and  have  been  under- 
stood and  enjoyed  by  the  people.  In  the  arts  of 
i sculpture  and  architecture,  the  Lycians  attained  a 
i degree  of  perfection  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  the 
I Greeks.  Their  temples  and  tombs  abound  in  the 
finest  sculptures,  representing  mythological  subjects, 
or  events  of  their  own  military  history.  Their 
I architecture,  especially  that  of  their  tombs  and 
i sarcophagi,  has  quite  a peculiar  character,  so  much 
! so  that  travellers  are  thereby  enabled  to  distinguish 
whether  any  given  place  is  really  Lycian  or  not. 

I These  sarcophagi  are  surmounted  by  a structure 
with  pointed  arches,  and  richly  decorated  with  sculp- 
I tures.  One  of  these  has  been  brought  to  this  country 
I by  Sir  C.  Fellows,  and  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
' British  ]\Iuseum.  The  entrances  of  the  numerous 
1 tombs  cut  in  the  faces  of  lofty  rocks  are  formed  in 
i the  same  way,  presenting  at  the  top  a pointed  arch, 

1 which  has  led  Sir  C.  Fellows  to  compare  them  to 
I Gothic  or  Elizabethan  architecture.  If  we  examine 
j the  remains  of  their  towns,  as  figured  in  the  works 
1 of  SirC.  Fellows,  Texier,  and  Forbes  and  Spratt,we 
1 cannot  avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  all  the 
I arts  of  civilised  life,  the  Lycians,  though  barbarians, 
I were  little  inferior  to  the  Greeks. 

I 6.  History.  — Lycia  and  the  Lycians  act  rather  a 
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prominent  part  in  the  Homeric  account  of  the  Trojan 
War,  where  they  are  described  as  the  allies  of  the 
Trojans.  Sarpedon  and  Glaucus,  are  the  two 
Lycian  heroes  in  the  war  ; but  tlie  poet  was  familiar 
also  with  the  earlier  legends  of  Lycia, — as  that  about 
Bellerophon,  which  he  introduces  into  the  parley 
between  Glaucus  and  Diomede.  Pandarus,  another 
hero  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans,  came  from  a district 
about  the  river  Aesepus,  which  was  likewise  called 
Lycia,  and  which  was  supposed  by  the  ancient  com- 
mentators to  have  been  peopled  by  colonists  from 
Lycia,  the  subject  of  this  article  (Jl.  ii.  824,  &c.,  iv. 
91,  V.  105  ; comp.  Strab.  xii.  p.  572,  xiii.  p.  585)  ; 
but  both  history  and  tradition  are  silent  as  to  the 
time  when,  and  the  circumstances  under  which, 
Lycians  settled  in  Troas.  During  the  period  from 
the  Trojan  times  down  to  the  Lydian  conquests 
under  Croesus,  the  Lycians  are  not  mentioned  in 
history  ; but  that  conqueror,  who  was  successful  in 
all  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  failed  in  his  attempts 
upon  the  Lycians  and  Cilicians.  (Herod,  i.  28.) 
When  Cyrus  overthrew  the  Lydian  monarchy,  and 
his  general  Harpagus  invaded  the  plain  of  the 
Xanthus,  the  Lycians  offered  a determined  resis- 
tance ; but  when,  in  the  end,  they  found  their 
situation  hopeless,  the  men  of  Xanthus  assembled  in 
the  citadel  their  women,  children,  slaves,  and  trea- 
sures, and  then  set  fire  to  it.  They  themselves  then 
renewed  the  fight  against  the  enemy,  but  all  perished, 
except  a few  Xanthians  who  happened  to  be  absent 
during  the  battle.  [Xanthus.]  Lycia  thus  became 
a part  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  but.  like  all  Per- 
sian provinces,  retained  its  own  constitution,  being 
obliged  only  to  pay  tribute  and  furnish  its  contin- 
gents to  the  Persian  army.  The  Lycians  joined  in 
the  revolt  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  but  afterwards  were 
reduced,  and  Darius  made  the  country  a part  of  his 
first  satrapy  (Herod,  iii.  90) ; the  fact  that  the  Lycians 
furnished  fifty  ships  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  (Herod,  vii. 
92)  shows,that  they  still  continued  to  be  a prosperous 
and  powerful  people.  Their  armour  on  that  occasion 
is  described  by  Herodotus,  and  was  the  same  as  that 
noticed  above.  During  the  Peloponnesian  War  the 
Lycians  are  not  mentioned ; but  as  Rhodes  was  tri- 
butary to  Athens,  and  as  contributions  were  often 
levied  as  far  as  Aspendus,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Lycia  may  have  been  compelled  to  pay  similar  con- 
tributions. Alexander  traversed  a part  of  the 
country  on  his  march  from  Caria  into  Pisidia  and 
Phrygia,  and  reduced  it  under  his  sway.  The 
Lycians  on  that  occasion  offered  little  or  no  resist- 
ance to  the  young  conqueror;  the  cfdes  of  Xanthus, 
Pinara,  Patara,  and  about  thirty  other  smaller  towns, 
surrendered  to  him  without  a blow'.  (Arrian,  Anab. 
i.  24.)  In  the  division  of  the  Macedonian  empire, 
Lycia  successively  came  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidae  ; and  then,  after  a bi'ief 
interval,  during  which  the  Lycians  enjoyed  their 
full  freedom.,  they  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Rome  : 
for  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  Lycia 
was  ceded  by  the  Roman  senate  to  the  Rhodians  ; 
but  the  Lycians,  indignant  at  being  considered  the 
subjects  of  the  islanders,  and  being  secretly  sup- 
ported by  Eumenes,  resisted  the  Rhodian  authorities 
by  force  of  arms.  In  this  contest  they  were  ovei-- 
powered ; but  the  Romans,  displeased  with  the  Rho- 
dians for  their  conduct  in  the  Macedonian  War, 
interfered,  and  restored  the  Lycians  to  independence. 
(Polyb.  xxii.  7,  xxiii.  3,  xxvi.  7,  xxx.  5 ; Liv.  xlv. 
25  ; Appian,  Mithr.  61,  &c.,  Syr.  44.)  It  was 
apparently  during  the  period  which  now  followed, 
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that  Lycia  enjoyed  its  highest  degree  of  prosperity, 
for  under  the  protection  of  Rome  the  people  had  suf- 
ficient leisure  to  attend  to  their  own  internal  affairs. 
By  a strict  and  wise  neutrality,  they  escaped  the 
dangers  of  the  Mithridatic  Wars  as  well  as  those  of 
the  wars  against  the  pirates.  (Appian,  Mithrid. 
24,  61  ; Strab.  xvi.  p.  665.)  The  prosperity  of 
Lycia,  however,  received  a severe  blow  during  the 
war  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  attacked  the  country 
because  it  was  suspected  to  favour  the  party  of 
Octavianus  and  Antony.  When  Brutus  advanced 
against  Xanthus,  the  inhabitants  razed  the  suburbs 
to  the  ground,  and  offered  the  most  determinate  re- 
sistance. After  a long  and  desperate  siege,  the 
soldiers  of  Brutus  gained  admission  by  treachery, 
whereupon  the  Xanthians  made  away  with  them- 
selves by  setting  fire  to  their  city.  The  fall  of 
Xanthus  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Patara 
and  the  whole  Lycian  nation.  Brutus  levied  enor- 
mous contributions,  and  in  some  instances  ordered 
the  inhabitants  to  give  up  all  their  gold  and  silver. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  60,  65,  75,  &c.)  Antony  after- 
wards granted  the  Lycians  exemption  from  taxes,  in 
consideration  of  their  sufferings,  and  exhorted  them 
to  rebuild  the  city  of  Xanthus.  (Ibid.  v.  7 ; comp. 
Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  34.)  But  after  this  time  the 
prosperity  of  Lycia  was  gone,  and  internal  dissen- 
sions in  the  end  also  deprived  the  inhabitants  of 
their  ancient  and  free  constitution  ; for  the  emperor 
Claudius  made  the  country  a Roman  province, 
forming  part  of  the  prefecture  of  Pamphylia.  (Dion 
Cass.  lx.  17  ; Suet.  Claud.  25.)  Pliny  (v.  28) 
states  that  Lycia  once  contained  seventy  towns, 
but  that  in  his  time  their  number  was  reduced  to 
twenty-six.  Ptolemy  (v.  3),  indeed,  describes  Ly- 
cia as  a separate  province ; but  it  is  probable  that 
until  the  time  of  Theodosius  II.  it  remained  united 
with  Pamphylia,  for  an  inscription  (Gruter,  Thesaur. 
p.  458.  6)  mentions  Porcius  as  “ procos.  Lyciae  et 
Pamphyliae,”  and  both  countries  had  only  one 
governor  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Constantine.  But 
Theodosius  constituted  Lycia  a separate  province  ; 
and  so  it  also  appears  in  the  seventh  century  in 
Hierocles  (p.  682,  &c.),  with  Myra  for  its  capital. 

For  further  topographical  and  historical  details 
see  the  separate  articles  of  the  Lycian  towns, 
mountains,  and  rivers,  and  especially  the  following 
works  of  modern  travellers.  Sir  C.  Fellows,  A 
Journal  written  during  an  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor., 
London,  1839,  and  A/i  Account  of  Discoveries  in 
Lycia,  being  a Journal  Tcept  during  a Second  Excur- 
sion in  Asia  Minor,  London,  1841  ; Spratt  and  E. 
Forbes,  Travels  in  Lycia,  Milyas,  and  the  Ciby- 
ratis,  2 vols.  London,  1847.  which  contains  an  ex- 
cellent map  of  Lycia ; Texier,  Description  de 
TAsie  Mineure,  vol.  i.  Paris,  1838.  The  Lycian 
language  has  been  discussed  by  D.  Sharpe,  in  Ap- 
pendices to  Sir  C.  Fellows’  works  ; by  Grotefend, 
in  vol.  iv.  of  the  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Kunde  des 
Morgenlands  ; and  by  Cockerell  in  the  Journal  des 
Savans,  April,  1841.  [L.  S.] 
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LYCO  or  LYCON,  a small  town  of  Hispania  Bae- 
tica,  mentioned  only  by  Livy  (xxxvii.  47).  [P.  S.] 

LY'COA  (Auwda : Eth.  Au/coottjs),  a town  of 
Arcadia  in  the  district  Maenalia,  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Maenalus,  with  a temple  of  Artemis  Lycoatis.  It 
was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  and  is  repre- 
sented by  the  PaleoTcastron  between  Arachova  and 
Karteroli.  (Pans.  viii.  3.  § 4, 36.  § 7 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  52  ; Boblaye,  Recherches, 
4'C.  p.  171 : Ross,  Reisen  im  Peloponnes,  p.  120;  Cur- 
tins, Peloponnesos,  vol.  i.  p.  358.)  There  was  another 
Lycoa  not  far  from  the  Alpheius,  near  its  junction 
with  the  Lusius  or  Gortynius,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Ly- 
caeus.  (Pol.  xvi.  17.)  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  proper  name  of  the  latter  of  these  towns  was 
Lycaea,  since  Pausanias  (viii.  27.  § 4)  speaks  of 
the  Lycaeatae  (AuKatarat)  as  a people  in  the  district 
of  Cynuria,  and  Stephanus  mentions  a town  Lycaea 
(^AvKaia).  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  304.) 

LYCO'NE  (^AvKwvr]'),  a mountain  of  Argolis,  on 
the  road  from  Argos  to  Tegea.  (Pans.  ii.  24.  § 6.) 
[See  Vol.  I.  p.  201,  b.] 

LYCO'POLIS  (^  Avkwv  ir6\ts,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 63; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V. ; Strab.  xvii.  p.  813  • I.ycon.  Plin.  v. 
9.  s.  11  ; Lyco,  Itin.  Anton,  p.  157:  Eth.  Avkotto- 
\?Tr}s),  the  name  of  two  cities  in  Aegypt. 

1.  In  the  Thebaid,  the  c.apital  of  the  nome 
Lycopolites,  SE.  of  Hermopolis,  in  lat.  27°  10' 
14"  N.  : the  modern  E’  Syout.  It  was  seated  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  shield  of  a 
king  named  Recamai,  who  reigned  in  Upper  Egypt, 
probably  during  the  shepherd  dynasty  in  the  Lower 
Country,  has  been  discovered  here.  (Rosellini,  3Ion. 
Civ.  i.  81.)  Lycopolis  has  no  remarkable  ruins, 
but  in  the  excavated  chambers  of  the  adjacent  rocks 
are  found  mummies  of  wolves,  confirming  the 
origin  of  its  name,  as  well  as  a tradition  preserved  by 
Diodorus  (ii.  88 ; comp.  Aelian.  Hist.  An.  x.  28), 
to  the  effect  that  an  Aethiopian  army,  invading 
Aegypt,  was  repelled  beyond  the  city  of  Elephantine 
by  herds  of  wolves.  Osiris  was  worshipped  under 
the  symbol  of  a w’olf  at  Lycopolis  : he  having,  ac- 
cording to  a myth,  come  from  the  shades  under  that 
form,  to  aid  Isis  and  Horus  in  their  combat  with 
Typhon.  (Champollion,  Descript,  de  VEgypte,  vol.  i. 
p.  276  ; Jollois,  Egypte,  vol.  ii.  ch.  13.) 

2.  The  Deltaic  Lycopolis  (AowouttoAiv,  Strab. 

xvii.  p.  802  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  was  an  inconsiderable 
towm  in  the  Sebennytic  iiome,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mondes,  and,  from  its  appellation,  apparently 
founded  by  a colony  of  Osirian  priests  from  Upper 
Egypt.  The  Deltaic  Lycopolis  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  Neo-Platonic  philosopher  Plotinus,  A.  d.  205. 
(Suidas,  p.  3015.)  [W.  B.D.] 

LYCOREIA.  [Delphi,  p.  768.] 

LYCOSU'RA  (^AvK6(Tovpa  : Eth.  AvKoaovpevi), 
a town  of  Ai-cadia,  in  the  district  Parrhasia,  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Lycaeus,  and  near  the  river  Plataniston 
(^Gastritzi),  on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to  Phi- 
galeia.  It  is  called  by  Pausanias  the  most  ancient 
town  in  Greece,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelasgus.  It  w’as  in  ruins  in  the 
time  of  Pau.sanias,  since  its  inhabitants  had  been 
transplanted  to  Megalopolis  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  latter.  The  remains  of  this  town  were  first  dis- 
covered by  Dodwell,  near  the  village  of  Stala,  and 
have  since  been  more  accurately  described  by  Rots. 
The  ruins  are  called  Palaeokrambavos  or  Sidero- 
kastron.  (Pans.  viii.  2.  § 1,  viii.  4.  § 5,  viii.  38. 
§ 1 ; Dodwell,  Travels  in  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  395 ; 

* Leake,  Marec.  vol.  ii.  p.  312;  Ross,  Reisen  im  Pelv- 
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ponnes,  p.  87;  Curtius,  Pehponnesos,  vol.  i.  p. 
295.) 

LYCTUS,  LYTTUS  (A^ktos,  Ainos  : Eth. 
Avktios,  Avttios,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 10),  one  of  the 
most  considerable  cities  in  Crete,  which  appears  in 
the  Homeric  catalogue.  (//.  ii.  647,  xvii.  611.) 
Accoi-ding  to  the  Hesiodic  Theogony  {Theog.  477), 
Rhea  gave  birth  to  Zeus  in  a cave  of  Mt.  Aegaeon, 
near  Lyctus.  The  inhabitants  of  this  ancient  Doric 
city  called  themselves  colonists  of  Sparta  (Arist. 
Pol.  ii.  7),  and  the  worship  of  Apollo  appears  to 
have  prevailed  there.  (Callim.  Hymn.  Apoll.  33 ; 
comp.  Muller,  Dorians,  vol.  i.  pp.  141,  227,  trans.) 
In  B.  c.  344,  Phalaecus  the  Phocian  assisted  the 
Cnossians  against  their  neighbours  the  Lyctians, 
and  took  the  city  of  Lyctus,  from  w’hich  he  was 
driven  out  by  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta.  (Diod. 
xvi.  62.)  The  Lyctians,  at  a still  later  period,  were 
engaged  in  frequent  hostilities  with  Cnossus,  and 
succeeded  in  creating  a formidable  party  in  the 
island  against  that  city.  The  Cnossians,  taking 
advantage  of  their  absence  on  a distant  expedition, 
surprised  Lyctus,  and  utterly  destroyed  it.  The 
citizens,  on  their  return,  abandoned  it,  and  found 
refuge  at  Larnpa.  Polybius  (iv.  53,  54),  on  this 
occasion,  bears  testimony  to  the  high  character  of 
the  Lyctians,  as  compared  with  their  countrymen. 
They  afterwards  recovered  their  city  by  the  aid  of 
the  Gortynians,  who  gave  them  a place  called  Dia- 
tonium,  which  they  had  taken  from  the  Cnossians. 
(Polyb.  xxiii.  15,  xxiv.  53.)  Lyctus  was  sacked 
by  Metelliis  at  the  Roman  conquest  (Liv.  Epit. 
xcix. ; Flor.  iii.  7),  but  was  existing  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  (x.  p.  479)  at  a distance  of  80  stadia  from 
the  Libyan  sea.  (Strab.  p.  476;  comp.  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.',  Scyl.  p.  18  ; Plin.  iv.  12  ; Hesych.  s.  v.  Kap- 
vyaaoTToXis  ; Hierocl.)  The  site  still  bears  the 
name  of  Lytto,  where  ancient  remains  are  now  found. 
(Pashley,  Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  269.)  In  the  16th  cen- 
tury, the  Venetian  MS.  (^Mm.  Class.  Ant.  vol.  ii. 
p.  274)  describes  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city,  with 
circular  bastions,  and  other  fortifications,  as  existing 
upon  a lofty  mountain,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
island.  Numerous  vestiges  of  ancient  structures, 
tombs,  and  broken  marbles,  are  seen,  as  well  as  an 
immense  arch  of  an  aqueduct,  by  which  the  water 
was  carried  aci-oss  a deep  valley  by  means  of  a large 
marble  channel.  The  town  of  Aksinoe  and  the 
harbour  of  Chersonesus  are  assigned  to  Lyctus. 
The  type  on  its  coins  is  usually  an  eagle  flying, 
with  the  epigraph  ATTTIIIN.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.316  ; 
Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  13,  408,  vol.  ii.  pp.  431, 
446,  vol.  iii.  pp.  430,  465,  508.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
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COIN  OF  LYCTUS. 

LYCU'RIA  (^AvKovpia),  a village  in  Arcadia, 
which  still  retai.  s its  ancient  name,  marked  the 
boundaries  of  the  Pheneatae  and  Cleitorii.  (Paus, 
viii.  19.  § 4 ; Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  143  ; 
Boblaye,  liecherches,  ^c.  p.  156  ; Curtius,  Pelo- 
ponnesos,  vol.  i.  p.  198.) 


LYCUS  (Ao/cor),  is  the  name  of  a great  many 
rivers,  especially  in  Asia,  and  seems  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  the  impression  made  upon  the  mind  of  the 
beholder  by  a torrent  rushing  down  the  side  of  a 
hill,  which  suggested  the  idea  of  a wolf  rushing  at 
his  prey.  The  following  rivers  of  this  name  occur 
in  Asia  Minor:  — 

1.  The  Lycus  of  Bithynia:  it  flows  in  the  east  of 
Bithynia  in  a western  direction,  and  empties  itself 
into  the  Euxine  a little  to  the  south  of  Heracleia 
Pontica,  which  was  twenty  stadia  distant  from  it. 
The  breadth  of  the  river  is  stated  to  have  been  two 

j plethra,  and  the  plain  near  its  mouth  bore  the  name 
of  Campus  Lycaeus.  (Scylax,  p.  34;  Orph.  Ar- 
gon. 720;  Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  14;  Anonym.  Peripl. 
p.  3;  Xenoph.  Anab.  vi.  2.  § 3;  Ov.  Epist.  ex 
Pont.  X.  47;  Memnon,  ap.  Phot.  51;  Plin.  vi.  1, 

I who  erroneously  states  that  Heracleia  was  situated 
on  (appositum)  the  river.) 

2.  The  Lycus  of  Cilicia  is  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (v.  22)  as  flowing  between  the  Pyramus  and 
Pinarus. 

3.  The  Lycus  of  Lydia  was  a tributary  of  the 
Hermus,  flowing  in  a south-western  direction  by  the 
town  of  Thyatira:  whether  it  emptied  itself  directly 

I into  the  Hermus,  or  only  after  its  juncture  with 
Uhe  Hyllus,  is  uncertain.  (Plin.  v.  31;  comp. 

I Wheler,  vol.  i.  p.  253 ; P.  Lucas,  Troisieme  Voy- 
; age,  vol.  i.  p.  139,  who,  however,  confounds  the 
' Lycus  with  the  Hermus.) 

I 4.  The  Lycus  of  Phrygia,  now  called  Tchoruk- 
Su,  is  a tributary  of  the  Maeander,  which  it  joins 
I a few  miles  south  of  Tripolis.  It  had  its  sources  in 
the  eastern  parts  of  Mount  Cadmus  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  578),  not  far  from  those  of  the  Maeander  itself, 
and  flowed  in  a western  direction  towards  Colossae, 
near  which  place  it  disappeared  in  a chasm  of  the 
earth;  after  a distance  of  five  stadia,  however,  its 
waters  reappeared,  and,  after  flowing  close  by  Lao- 
diceia,  it  discharged  itself  into  the  Maeander. 
(Herod,  vii.  30;  Plin.  v.  29;  Ptol.  v.  2.  § 8; 

I Hamilton,  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  508,  &c.,  and 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Geogr.  Soc.  vii.  p.  60,  who 
re-discovered  the  chasm  in  which  the  Lycus  disap- 
' pears,  amid  the  ruins  near  Chonas.) 

I 5.  Pontus  contained  two  rivers  of  this  name:  — 
(a.)  A tributary  of  the  Iris  in  the  west,  is  now  called 
j Kulei  Hissar.  It  has  its  sources  in  the  hills  of 
I Lesser  Armenia,  and,  after  flowing  for  some  time  in 
a western  direction,  it  turns  towards  the  north,  pass- 
ing through  Nicopolis,  and  emptying  itself  into  the 
Iris  at  Magnopolis.  The  Lycus  is  almost  as  im- 
portant a river  as  the  Iris  itself  (Strab.  xi.  p.  529, 
xii.  pp.  547,  556;  Plut.  Lucul.  15;  Plin.  vi. 
3,  4 ; Ov.  Epist.  ex  Pont.  iv.  10,  47  ; Hierocl. 
p.  703;  Act.  Martyr,  vol.  iii.  Jul.  p.  46).  (6.)  A 

tributary  of  the  Acampsis  or  Apsorrhos,  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Pontus,  and  is  believed  to  answer  to  the 
modern  Gorgoro.  (Ptol.  v.  6.  § 7.) 

6.  According  to  Curtius  (iii.  1),  the  river  Mar- 
syas,  which  flowed  through  the  town  of  Celaneae, 
changed  its  name  into  Lycus  at  the  point  where  it 
rushed  out  of  the  f rtifications  of  the  place.  [L.  S.] 

LYCUS  (Aw/cos),  a river  of  Assyria,  also  called 
Zabatus.  [Zabatus.] 

LY^CUS  (Aukos),  a river  of  Syria,  between  an- 
cient Byblus  and  Berytus.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  755; 
Plin.  V.  20.)  Although  both  these  geographers 
mention  the  river  Adonis  as  distinct  from  this,  more 
to  the  north,  between  Palae-Byblus  and  Byblus,  the 
two  rivers  have  been  sometimes  confounded.  Their 
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Wolf-river  is  plainly  identical  with  the  Dog-river  of 
the  present  day  (^JVahr-el-Kelb),  about  2 hours  north 
of  Beyrut;  which  derives  its  name,  says  Maundrell, 
from  an  idol  in  the  form  of  a dog  or  wolf,  which  was 
worshipped,  and  is  said  to  have  pronounced  oracles, 
at  this  place.  It  is  remarkable  for  an  ancient  via- 
duct cut  in  the  face  of  a rocky  promontory  imme- 
diately on  the  south  of  the  stream,  the  work  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  as  a Latin  inscription,  copied  by 
Maundrell,  and  still  legible,  records  (Journey,  March 
17,  pp.  35 — 37).  Cuneiform  inscriptions  and  figures 
resembling  those  found  at  Behistun  [Bagistanus 
Mons]  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Roman  em- 
peror did  but  repair  the  work  of  some  Persian  king. 
There  are  casts  of  the  inscriptions  and  figures  in 
the  British  Museum.  [G.  W.  | 

LYCUS  (Avkos),  a river  of  Sarmatia,  which  flows 
through  the  country  of  the  Thyssagetae,  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Palus  Maeotis.  (Herod,  iv. 
124.)  Herodotus  was  so  much  in  error  about  the 
position  of  the  Maeotis,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
out  his  geography  here.  The  Lycus  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  Lagous  of  Pliny  (vi.  7),  or  the 
upper  course  of  the  Volga  (Comp.  Schafarik,  Slav. 
Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  499.)  Rennell  (Geog.  of  Herod,  vol. 
i.  p.  119)  supposes  it  may  be  the  Medweditza. 
It  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Lycus  of  Ptolemy 
(iii.  5.  § 13),  which  is  the  modern  Kalmius.  (Scha- 
farik, Z.  c.)  [E.B.J.] 

LYCUS  (Avkos,  Ptol.  v.  14.  § 2),  a river  of 
Cypras,  W.  of  Amathus.  At  a little  distance  inland 
from  Capo  delle  Gatte  [Curias]  are  some  salt 
marshes,  which  receive  an  arm  of  a river  correspond- 
ing with  the  Lycus  of  Ptolemy.  (Engel,  Kypros, 
vol.  i.  37.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

LYDDA.  [Diospolis.  ] 

LY'DI  A (AuSio : Eth.  AvSos,  Lydus),  a country  in 
the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Its  boundaries 
varied  at  different  times.  Originally  it  was  a small 
kingdom  in  the  east  of  the  Ionian  colonies;  but 
during  the  period  of  the  Persian  dominion  it  ex- 
tended to  the  south  as  far  as  the  river  Maeander, 
and,  perhaps,  even  to  Mount  Messogis,  whence  some 
writers  speak  of  the  Carian  towns  of  Aromata, 
Tralles,  Nysa,  and  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander,  as 
Lydian  towns,  and  Strabo  (xii.  p.  577)  mentions 
the  Maeander  as  the  frontier  between  Lydia  and 
Caria.  To  the  east  it  extended  as  far  as  the  river 
Lycus,  so  as  to  embrace  a portion  of  Phrygia.  In 
the  time  of  Croesus,  the  kingdom  of  Lydia  embraced 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  between  the  Aegean  and 
the  river  Halys,  with  the  exception  of  Cilicia  and 
Lycia.  The  limits  of  Lydia  during  the  Roman 
period  are  more  definitely  fixed;  for  it  bordered  in 
the  north  on  Mysia,  from  which  it  was  separated 
near  the  coast  by  the  river  Hermus,  and  in  the 
inland  parts  by  the  range  of  Mount  Temnus;  to  the 
east  it  bordered  on  Phrygia,  and  to  the  south  on 
Caria,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  Mount  Mes- 
sogis. To  the  west  it  was  washed  by  the  Aegean 
(Piin.  V.  30;  Strab.  i.  p.  58,  ii.  p.  130,  xii. 
pp.  572,  577,  &c.),  whence  it  is  evident  that  item- 
braced  the  modem  province  of  SaruTchan  and  the 
northern  part  of  Sighla.  This  extent  of  country, 
however,  includes  also  Ionia,  or  the  coast  country 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Hei-mus  and  that  of  the 
Maeander,  which  was,  properly  speaking,  no  part  of 
Lydia.  [Ionia.] 

1.  Physical  Features  of  Lydia. — In  the  southern 
and  western  pan's  Lydia  was  a mountainous  country, 
being  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Messogis,  and 
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traversed  by  the  range  of  Tmot.us,  which  rung 
parallel  to  it,  and  includes  the  valley  of  the  Cay- 
strus.  In  the  western  parts  we  have,  as  continua- 
tions of  Tmolus,  Mounts  Dragon  and  Olympus, 
in  the  north  of  which  rises  Mount  Sipylus.  'I  he 
extensive  plains  and  valleys  between  these  heights 
are  traversed  in  a western  direction  by  the  rivers 
Caystrus  and  Hermus,  and  their  numerous  tri- 
butaries. The  whole  country  was  one  of  the  most 
fertile  in  the  world,  even  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
admitting  of  cultivation  ; its  clim.ate  was  mild  and 
healthy,  though  the  country  has  at  all  times  been 
visited  by  severe  earthquakes.  (Xenoph.  Cyrop 
vi.  2.  § 21 ; Strab.  i.  p.  58.)  Its  most  important 
productions  were  an  excellent  kind  of  wine,  saffron, 
and  gold.  The  accounts  of  the  ancients  about  the 
quantity  of  gold  found  in  Lydia,  from  which  Croe- 
sus was  believed  to  have  derived  his  wealth,  are  no 
doubt  exaggerated,  for  in  later  times  the  sand  of 
the  river  Pactolus  contained  no  gold  at  all,  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  gold  mines  of  Mount  Tmolus  were 
so  small  as  scarcely  to  pay  for  the  labour  of  working 
them.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  591.)  The  plains  about 
the  Hermus  and  Caystrus  were  the  most  fertile 
parts  of  the  country,  if  we  except  the  coast  districts 
of  Ionia.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  plains  and 
valleys  bore  distinct  names,  as  the  Cilbianian,  the 
Caystrian,  the  Hyrcanian;  and  the  Catace- 
CAUMENE  in  the  north  east.  Some  of  these  plains 
also  contained  lakes  of  considerable  extent,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  Gygaea  Lacus,  on 
the  north  of  the  Hermus,  and  some  smaller  ones  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ephesus,  which  were  parti- 
cularly rich  in  fish.  The  capital  of  the  country  at 
all  times  was  Sardes. 

2.  Names  and  Inhabitants  of  the  Country.  — In 
the  Homeric  poems  the  names  Lycia  and  Lycians  do 
not  occur ; but  the  people  dwelling  about  Mount  Tmolus 
and  Lake  Gygaea,  that  is  the  country  afterwai'ds  called 
Lydia,  bear  the  name  Meones  or  Maeones(MpoP6s,//. 
ii.  865,  V.  43,  x.  431),  and  are  allied  with  the  Tro- 
jans. The  earliest  author  who  mentions  the  name 
Lydians  is  the  lyric  poet  Mimnermus  (Fragm.  14, 
ed.  Bergk),  whose  native  city  of  Colophon  was  con- 
quered by  the  Lydians.  Herodotus  (i.  7)  states 
that  the  people  originally  called  Meones  afterwards 
adopted  the  name  of  Lydians,  from  Lydus  the  son  of 
Atys:  and  he  accordingly  regards  Lydians  and 
Meonians  as  the  same  people.  But  some  of  the 
ancients,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo  (xii.  p.  572,  xiv, 
p.  679),  considered  them  as  two  distinct  mces,  — a 
view  which  is  unquestionably  the  correct  one,  and 
has  been  adopted  in  modern  times  by  Niebuhr  and 
other  inquirers.  A change  of  name  like  that  of 
Maeonians  into  Lydians  alone  suggests  the  idea  of 
the  former  people  being  either  subdued  or  expelled 
by  the  latter.  When  once  the  name  Lydians  had 
been  established,  it  was  applied  indiscriminately  to 
the  nation  that  had  been  conquered  by  them  as  well 
as  to  the  conquerors,  and  hence  it  happens  that  later 
writers  use  the  name  Lydians  even  when  speaking 
of  a time  when  there  were  no  Lydians  in  the  coun- 
try, but  only  Maeonians.  We  shall  first  endeavour 
to  show  who  the  Maeonians  were,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  more  difficult  question  about  the  Lydians  and 
the  time  when  they  conquered  the  Maeonians.  The 
Maeonians  unquestionably  belonged  to  the  Indo- 
European  stock  of  nations,  or  that  branch  of  them 
which  is  generally  called  Tyrrhenian  or  Pelasgian, 
for  these  latter  “ inhabited  Lesbos  before  the  Greeks 
took  possession  of  those  islands  (Strab.  v.  p.  221 
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xiii.  p.  62  V),  and,  according  to  Menecrates  the 
Elaean,  the  whole  coast  of  Ionia,  beginning  from 
Mycale,  and  of  Aeolis.”  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome, 
vol.  i.  p.  32.)  They  no  doubt  extended  beyond  the 
coast  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  existence 
of  a Pelasgian  population  is  probably  also  implied 
in  the  statement,  that  the  most  ancient  royal  dy- 
nasty of  Lydia  were  Heracleidae,  and  that  Lydus 
W'as  a brother  of  Tyrrhenus.  The  Lydians,  on  the 
oSher  hand,  are  expressly  stated  to  have  had  nothing 
in  common  with  the  Pelasgians  (Dionys.  i.  30), 
and  all  we  know  of  them  points  to  more  eastern 
countries  as  their  original  home.  It  is  true  that 
Herodotus  connects  the  Heracleid  dynasty  with  that 
of  Assyria,  but  if  any  value  can  be  attached  to  this 
statement  at  all,  it  refers  only  to  the  rulers;  but  it 
may  be  as  unfounded  as  his  belief  that  most  of  the 
Greek  institutions  had  been  derived  from  Egypt. 
The  Lydians  are  described  as  a kindred  people  of  the 
Carians  and  Mysians,  and  all  three  are  said  to  have 
had  one  common  ancestor  as  well  as  one  common  lan- 
guage and  religion.  (Herod,  i.  171.)  The  Carians 
are  the  only  one  of  these  three  nations  that  are  men- 
tioned by  Homer.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
what  countiy  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Ly- 
dians, though  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  they 
occupied  some  district  near  the  Maeonians;  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  Phrygians,  who  are  said  to  have 
migrated  into  Asia  from  Thrace,  may  have  pressed 
upon  the  Lydians,  and  thus  forced  them  to  make 
conquests  in  the  country  of  the  Maeonians.  The 
time  when  these  conquests  took  place,  and  when  the 
Maeonians  were  overpowered  or  expelled,  is  con- 
jectured by  Niebuhr  {Lect.  on  Anc.  Hist.  vol.  i, 
p.  87)  to  have  been  the  time  when  the  Heracleid 
dynasty  was  supplanted  by  that  of  the  Mermnadae, 
who  were  real  Lydians.  This  would  place  the  con- 
quest of  Maeonia  by  the  Lydians  about  the  year 
B.  c.  720.  The  Maeonians,  however,  after  this, 
still  maintained  themselves  in  the  country  of  the 
Upper  Hermus,  which  continued  to  be  called  Mae- 
I onia;  whence  Ptolemy  ( v.  2.  § 21)  speaks  of  Mae- 

1 onia  as  a part  of  Lydia.  Pliny  (v.  30)  also 

I speaks  of  the  Maeonii  as  the  inhabitants  of  a district 

I between  Philadelphia  and  Tralles,  and  Hierocles 

I (p.  670)  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers  mention 

I there  a small  town  called  Maeonia,  which  Mr.  Ha- 

j milton  (^Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  139,  &c.)  is  inclined 

to  identify  with  the  ruins  of  Megne,  about  five 
I miles  west  of  Sandal.  To  what  branch  of  the 

! human  family  the  Lydians  belonged  is  a question 

I which  cannot  be  answered,  any  more  than  that 

about  their  original  seats;  all  the  Lydian  words 
I which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  are  quite  foreign 

I to  the  Greek,  and  their  kinsmen,  the  Carians,  are 

I described  as  a people  speaking  a barbarous  lan- 

I guage. 

I 3.  Institutions  and  Customs. — Although  the  Ly- 
I dians  must  be  regarded  as  barbarians,  and  although 
I they  were  different  from  the  Greeks  both  in  their  lan- 
* guage  and  in  their  religion,  yet  they  were  capable, 
like  some  other  Asiatic  nations,  of  adopting  or  de- 
veloping institutions  resembling  those  of  the  Greeks, 
though  in  a lesser  degree  than  the  Carians  and 
Lycians,  for  the  Lydians  always  lived  under  a mo- 
narchy, and  never  rose  to  free  political  institutions, 
j They  and  the  Carians  were  both  gifted  nations ; 
I they  cultivated  the  arts,  and  were  in  many  respects 

j little  inferior  to  the  Greeks.  Previous  to  their  con- 

j quest  by  the  Persians,  they  were  an  industrious, 
bra\e,  and  warlike  people,  and  their  cavalry  was 
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regarded  as  the  best  at  that  time.  (Herod,  i.  79  ; 
Mimnerm.  1.  c.)  Cyrus  purposely  crushed  their  war- 
like spirit,  forbade  them  the  use  of  arms,  and 
caused  them  to  practice  dancing  and  singing,  instead 
of  cultivating  the  arts  of  w'ar.  (Herod,  i.  154  ; 
Justin,  i.  8.)  Their  subsequent  partiality  to  music 
was  probably  the  reason  why  the  Greeks  ascribed  to 
them  the  invention  of  gymnastic  games.  (Herod, 
i.  94.)  The  mode  of  life  thus  forced  upon  them  by 
their  conquerors  gradually  led  them  to  that  degree 
of  effeminacy  for  which  they  were  afterwards  so  no- 
torious. Their  commercial  industry,  however,  con- 
tinued under  the  Persian  rule,  and  was  a source  of 
great  prosperity.  (Herod,  i.  14,  25,  51,  &c.)  In 
their  manners  the  Lydians  ditlered  but  little  from 
the  Greeks,  though  their  civilisation  was  inferior,  as 
is  manifest  from  the  fact  of  their  daughters  gene- 
rally gaining  their  dowries  by  public  prostitution, 
without  thereby  injuring  their  reputation.  (Herod, 
i.  93.)  The  moral  character  of  the  Lydian  women 
necessarily  suffered  from  such  a custom,  and  it 
cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  that  ancient  Greek  au- 
thors speak  of  them  with  contempt.  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  533,  xiii.  p.  627.)  As  to  the  religion  of  the 
Lydians  we  know  very  little  : their  chief  divinity 
appears  to  have  been  Cybele,  but  they  also  wor- 
shipped Artemis  and  Bacchus  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  636  ; 
Dionys.  Perieg.  842),  and  the  phallus  worship  seems 
to  have  been  universal,  whence  we  still  find  enormous 
phalli  on  nearly  all  the  Lydian  tombs.  (Hamilton’s 
Researches,  vol.  1.  p.  145.)  The  Lydians  are  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  establish  inns  for  travellers, 
and  to  coin  money.  (Herod,  i.  94.)  The  Lydian 
coins  display  Greek  art  in  its  highest  perfection ; 
they  have  no  inscriptions,  but  are  only  adorned  with 
the  figure  of  a lion,  which  was  the  talisman  of 
Sardes.  We  do  not  know  that  the  Lydians  had  any 
alphabet  or  literature  of  their  own : the  want  of 
these  things  can  scarcely  have  been  felt,  for  the 
people  must  at  an  early  period  have  become  familiar 
with  the  language  and  literature  of  their  Greek 
neighbours. 

4.  History. — The  Greeks  possessed  several  works 
on  the  history  of  Lydia,  and  one  of  them  was  the 
production  of  Xanthus,  a native  of  Sardes,  the  capital 
of  Lydia ; but  all  have  perished  with  the  exception 
of  a few  insignificant  fragments.  If  we  had  the 
work  of  Xanthus,  we  should  no  doubt  be  well  in- 
formed on  various  points  on  which  we  can  now  only 
form  conjectures.  As  it  is,  we  owe  nearly  all  our 
knowledge  of  Lydian  history  to  Herodotus.  Ac- 
cording to  him  (i.  7)  Lydia  was  successively  governed 
by  three  dynasties.  The  first  began  with  Lydus, 
the  son  of  Atys,  but  the  number  of  its  kings  is  not 
mentioned.  The  second  dynasty  was  that  of  the 
Heracleidae,  beginning  with  Agron,  and  ending  with 
Candaules,  whom  the  Greeks  called  Myrsilus.  The 
commencement  of  theHeracleid  dynasty  may  be  dated 
about  B.  c.  1200  ; they  are  connected  in  the  legend 
in  Herodotus  with  the  founder  of  Nineveh,  which, 
according  to  Niebuhr,  means  either  that  they  were 
actually  descended  from  an  Assyrian  family,  or  that 
the  Heracleid  dynasty  submitted  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  king  of  Nineveh,  and  thus  connected  itself 
with  the  race  of  Ninus  and  Belus.  The  Heracleids 
maintained  themselves  on  the  throne  of  Lydia,  in 
unbroken  succession,  for  a jjeriod  of  505  year's.  The 
third  dynasty,  or  that  of  the  Mermnadae,  probably 
the  first  really  Lydian  rulers,  commenced  their 
reign,  according  to  some,  in  b.  c.  713  or  716,  and 
according  to  Eusebius,  twenty -two  years  later.  Gyge.s, 
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the  first  king  of  the  Mermnad  dynasty,  who  is  said  to 
have  murdered  Candaules,  is  an  entirely  mythical 
personage,  at  least  the  story  which  Herodotus  relates 
about  him  is  nothing  but  a popular  tradition.  He 
reigned  until  b.  c.  678,  and  conquered  several  of 
the  adjacent  countries,  such  as  a great  part  of  Mysia 
and  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont,  and  annexed  to  his 
dominions  the  cities  of  Colophon  and  Magnesia, 
which  had  until  then  been  quite  independent  of  both 
the  Maeonians  and  the  Lydians.  Gyges  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ardys,  who  reigned  from  B.  c.  678  to 
629,  and,  continuing  the  conquests  of  his  predecessor, 
made  himself  master  of  Priene.  His  reign,  however, 
was  disturbed  by  the  invasion  of  his  kingdom  by 
the  Cimmerians  and  Treres.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Sadyattes,  of  whom  nothing  is  recorded  except  that 
he  occupied  the  throne  for  a period  of  twelve  years, 
from  B.  c.  629  to  617.  His  successor  Alyattes, 
from  B.  c.  617  to  560,  expelled  the  Cimmerians  from 
Asia  Minor,  and  conquered  most  of  the  Ionian  cities. 
In  the  east  he  extended  his  dominion  as  far  as  the 
river  Halys,  where  he  came  in  contact  with  Cyaxares 
the  Mede.  His  successor  Croesus,  from  b.  c.  560 
to  546,  extended  his  conquests  so  far  as  to  embrace 
the  whole  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  in  which  the 
Lycians  and  Cilicians  alone  successfully  resisted 
him.  He  governed  his  vast  dominions  with  justice 
and  moderation,  and  his  yoke  was  scarcely  felt  by 
the  conquered  nations.  But  as  both  Lydia  and 
the  Persian  monarchy  were  conqueilng  states,  and 
separated  from  each  other  only  by  the  river  Halys, 
a conflict  was  unavoidable,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Lydia  w^as  conquered  by  Cyrus.  The  detail  of  these 
occurrences  is  so  well  known  that  it  does  not  require 
to  be  repeated  here.  Lydia  became  annexed  to  the 
Persian  empire.  We  have  already  noticed  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  Cyrus  to  deprive  the  Lydians  of 
their  warlike  character ; but  as  their  country  was 
always  considered  the  most  valuable  portion  of  Asia 
Minor,  Daiius,  in  the  division  of  his  empire,  made 
Lydia  and  some  small  tribes,  apparently  of  Maeonian 
origin,  together  with  the  Mysians,  the  second  satrapy, 
and  demanded  from  it  an  annual  tribute  for  the 
royal  treasury  of  500  talents.  (Herod,  iii.  90.) 
Sardes  now  became  the  residence  of  a Persian 
satrap,  who  seems  to  have  ranked  higher  than  the 
other  governors  of  provinces.  Afterwards  Lydia 
shared  the  fate  of  all  the  other  Asiatic  countries, 
and  more  and  more  lost  its  nationality,  so  that  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  631)  even  the  language 
of  the  Lydians  had  entirely  disappeared,  the  Greek 
having  taken  its  place.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Lydia  was  subject  for  a time  to  Antigonus; 
then  to  Achaeus,  who  set  himself  up  as  king  at 
Sardes,  but  was  afterwards  conquered  and  put  to 
death  by  Antioch  us.  (Polyb.  v.  57.)  After  the 

defeat  of  Antiochus  by  the  Romans,  Lydia  was  an- 
nexed by  them  to  the  kingdom  of  Eumenes.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  39.)  At  a still  later  period  it  formed  part 
of  the  proconsular  province  of  Asia  (Plin.  v.  30), 
and  continued  to  retain  its  name  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  until  finally  it 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks.  (Comp.  Th. 
Menke,  Lydiaca,  Dissertatio  Eihnographica,  Berlin, 
1844,  8vo. ; Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  413, 
&c. ; Forbiger,  Har^huch  der  Alien  Geogr.  vol.  ii. 
p.  167,  &c. ; Clinton,  Fasti  Hell.  Append,  p.  361, 
&c.,  3rd  edit. ; Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Ancient  His- 
tory, vol.  i.  p.  82,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

LY'DIAS.  [Luuias.] 

LY'GII,  LU'GII,  or  LI'GII  {Aovyioi,  Aomoi, 
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Avyioi),  is  the  general  name  for  a number  of  smaH 
tribes  in  the  north-east  of  Germany,  all  of  which 
belonged  to  the  Suevi.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  290;  Ptol.  ii. 
11.  § 18;  Dion  Cass.  Ixvii.  5;  Tac.  Germ.  43,  Ann. 
xii.  29,  30.)  The  ancients  speak  of  them  as  a Ger- 
man nation,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  pro- 
perly speaking,  they  were  Slavonians,  who  had  been 
subdued  by  the  Suevi,  and  had  gradually  become 
united  and  amalgamated  with  them.  Their  name 
contains  the  root  lug,  which  in  the  old  German  sig- 
nifies a wood  or  marsh,  and  still  has  the  same  mean- 
ing in  the  Slavonic;  it  seems,  therefore,  to  be  de- 
scriptive of  the  nation  dwelling  in  the  plains  of  the 
Vistula  and  the  Oder.  The  Lygii  are  first  men- 
tioned in  history  as  belonging  to  the  empire  of 
Maroboduus,  when  they  w'ere  united  with  the  Mar- 
comanni  and  Hermunduri.  When  the  Quad!  rose 
against  king  Vannius,  in  A.  D.  50,  the  Lygii  and 
Hermunduri  were  still  united,  and  opposed  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Romans  in  Germany.  (Tac.  Ann.  1.  c.) 
In  the  reign  of  Domitian,  about  A.  D.  84,  they  made 
war  on  the  Quadi,  their  neighbours,  who  in  vain 
sought  the  protection  of  the  Romans.  (Dion  Cass. 
1.  c.)  After  this  time  the  Lygii  disappear  from 
history,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  be- 
come lost  among  the  Goths.  The  different  Lygian 
tribes,  which  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Arii,  Helve- 
cones,  Manimi,  Elysii  or  Helisii,and  Naharvali),  seem 
to  have  been  united  among  one  another  by  a common 
worship,  the  principal  seat  of  which  was  among  the 
Naharvali.  The  name  of  their  two  common  gods 
was  Alci,  who  were  worshipped  without  images ; 
and  Tacitus  observes  that  their  mode  of  worship  was 
free  from  all  foreign  admixture.  Ptolemy  mentions, 
as  tribes  of  the  Lygii,  the  Omanni,  Duni,  and  Buri, 
w'ho  are  either  not  noticed  by  Tacitus  at  all,  or  are 
classed  with  other  tribes.  (Comp.  Wilhelm,  Ger- 
manien,  p.  242,  &c. ; Zeuss,  die  Deutschen,  p.  124  ; 
Latham,  on  Tacit.  Germania,  p.  158.)  [L.  S.] 

LYGOS.  [CONSTANTINOPOLIS,  p.  257.] 
LYNCESTIS  (AvyKgffT'is,  Strab.  vii.  p.  326; 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 33),  the  countiy  of  the  Lyncestak 
(AvyK7](TTia,  Thuc.  ii.  99,  iv.  83,  124  ; Strab.  vii. 
pp.  323,  326),  once  a small  independent  kingdom, 
and  afterwards  a province  of  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narchy. This  district  was  situated  to  the  S.  of  th« 
Pelagones,  and  between  that  people,  and  the  Eordaei. 
It  was  watered  by  the  Erigon,  and  lay  in  the  centre 
of  the  Egnatian  Way,  which  connected  Rome,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Jerusalem.  The  pass  which  sepa- 
rated Lyncestis  from  Eordaea,  where  Philip  made  his 
unsuccessful  stand  against  the  Romans,  is  described 
by  Polybius  (xviii.  6)  as  al  ets  tt]u  ’EopSataj/  inrep- 
€o\ai, — and  Thucydides  (iv.  83)  calls  a defile  in 
the  same  mountains  g fcr§o\^  rrjs  Avy icov,  in  re- 
lating the  attempt  of  Perdiccas  against  Lyncestis, 
which  ended  in  a separate  negotiation  between  his 
ally  Brasidas  and  Arrhibaeus  king  of  the  Lyncestae. 
(Thuc.  iv.  83.)  It  was  by  the  same  pass  in  the 
following  year  that  Brasidas  effected  his  skilful  and 
daring  retreat  from  the  united  forces  of  the  Lyn- 
cestae and  Illyrians.  (Thuc.  iv.  1 24.) 

According  to  Strabo  (vii.  p.  326),  Irrha,  the 
daughter  of  Arrhabaeus  (as  he  writes  the  name), 
was  mother  of  Eurydice,  who  married  Amyntas, 
father  of  Philip.  Through  this  connection  Lyn- 
cestis may  have  become  annexed  to  Macedonia. 
The  geography  of  this  district  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  operations  of  the  consul  Sulpicius  against  Philip, 
in  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  200.  (Liv.  xxxi.  33.) 
From  the  narrative  of  Livy,  which  was  undoubtedly 
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extracted  from  Polybius,  as  well  as  from  the  Itine- 
raries, it  would  appear  that  Lyncestis  comprehended 
that  part  of  Upper  JMacedonia  now  called  Filurina^ 
and  all  the  S.  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Erigon, 
with  its  branches,  the  Bevus  and  Osphagus,  As 
it  is  stated  that  the  first  encampment  of  the  Romans 
was  at  Lykcus  on  the  river  Bevus,  and  as  Lyncus 
is  described  as  a town  by  Stephanus  B.  (though  his 
description  is  evidently  incorrect),  it  might  be  sup- 
posed tliatHEUACi.EiAjthe  chief  town  of  this  district, 
was  sometimes  called  Lyncus,  and  that  the  camp  of 
Siilpicius,  was  at  Ueracleia  itself.  But  though  the 
words  ‘‘  ad  Lyncum  stativa  posuit  prope  flumen 
Bevum  ” (Liv.  1.  c.)  seem  to  point  to  this  identifi- 
cation, yet  it  is  more  likely  that  Lyncus  is  here  used 
as  synonymous  with  Lyncestis,  as  in  two  other  pas- 
sages of  Livy  (xxvi,  25,  xxxii.  9),  and  in  Thu- 
cydides (iv.  83,  124)  and  Plutarch.  (^Flamin.  4.) 

At  or  near  Bdnitza  are  the  mineral  acidulous 
waters  of  Lyncestis,  which  were  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  possess  intoxicating  qualities.  (Ov. 
Afet.  XV.  329;  comp.  Arist.  Meteor,  ii.  3;  Theo- 
pomp.  ap  Plin.  ii.  103,  xxxi.  2,  ap.  Aniig.  Caryst. 
180,  ap.  Sotion.  de  Flum.  p.  125;  Vitruv.  viii.  3 ; 
Sen.  Quaest.  Nat.  iii.  20.)  They  were  found  by 
Dr.  Brown  (Travels  in  Hungaria,  Macedonia.,  Thes- 
saly, (^c.  ^c..  Loud.  1673,  p.  45)  on  the  road  from 
Filurina  to  Egri  Budjd.  He  calls  the  place  Ec- 
cisso  Verheni;  this,  which  sounds  Wallachian,  may 
possibly  be  a corruption  of  the  name  of  the  Det'veni 
or  pass.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
305—318.)  [E.  B.J.] 

LYRBE  (Avp€r] : Eth.  AupgetVrjs),  a town  of 
Pisidia,  mentioned  by  the  poet  Dionysius.  There 
are  coins  of  this  place  belonging  to  the  reign  of 
Alexander  Severus,  and  it  occurs  among  the  epi- 
scopal towns  of  Pamphylia  in  the  Not.  Eccles.  It  is 
clearly  the  same  as  the  Lykope  (AupdTnj)  of 
Ptolemy,  though  he  places  the  latter  in  Cilicia 
Tracheia.  (Dionys.  Per.  858  ; Hierocl.  p.  682  ; 
Ptol.  V.  5.  § 9;  Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  313.) 

LYRCEIA  or  LYRCEIUM  (^  AipK^ia,  Paus.; 
AvpKeToi',  Soph.  ap.  Strah.  vi.  p.  27 1 ; in  Strab.  viii.  p. 
376,  AvKovpyiov  is  a false  reading  for  AvpKFiov,  see 
Kramer’s  Strab.  vol.  ii.  p.  186),  a town  intheArgeia, 
distant  60  stadia  from  Argos,  and  60  stadia  from  Or- 
neae,  and  situated  on  the  road  Climax,  which  ran  from 
Argos  in  a north-westerly  direction  along  the  bed  of  the 
Inachus.  [Argos,  p.  201.]  The  town  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  called  Lynceia,  and  to  have  obtained 
this  name  from  Lynceus,  who  fled  hither  when  all 
his  other  brothers,  the  sons  of  Aegyptus,  were  mur- 
dered by  the  daughters  of  Danaus  on  their  wedding 
night.  He  gave  intelligence  of  his  safe  arrival  in 
this  place  to  his  faithful  wife  Hyperinnestra,  by 
holding  up  a torch ; and  she  in  like  manner  informed 
him  of  her  safety  by  raising  a torch  from  Larissa, 
the  citadel  of  Argos.  The  name  of  the  town  was 
afterwards  changed  into  Lyrceia  from  Lyrcus,  a son 
of  Abas.  It  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanias. 
Its  remains  may  still  he  seen  on  a small  elevation 
on  the  left  of  the  Inachus,  at  a little  distance  beyond 
Stei-na,  on  the  road  to  Argos.  (Paus.  ii  25-  §§  4,5; 
Apollod.  ii.  1.  § 5 ; Strab.  1.  c. ; Ross,  Reisen  im 
Peloponnes,  p.  138  ; Boblaye,  Recherches,  <^c.  p. 
45  ; Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  414;  Cmdius,  Peh- 
ponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  415.) 

LYRNAS.  [Lyrnessus,  2.] 

LYRNESSUS  (Avpuriaaos : Eth.  Avpvi\(T(nos  or 
Avpvaios,  Aeschyl.  Pers.  324).  1.  A town  often 

mentioned  by  Homer  (II.  ii.  690,  xix.  60,  xx.  92, 
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191),  and  described  by  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.')  as  one 
of  the  eleven  towns  in  Troas  ; and  Strabo  (xiii.  p. 
612)  mentions  that  it  was  situated  in  the  territory 
of  Thebe,  but  that  afterwards  it  belonged  to 
Adramyttium.  Pliny  (v.  32)  places  it  on  the 
river  Evenus,  near  its  sources.  It  was,  like  Thebe, 
a deserted  place  as  early  as  the  time  of  Strabo. 
(Comp.  Strab.  xiii.  p.  584  ; Diod.  v.  49.)  About 
4 miles  from  Karavdren,  Sir  C.  Fellows  (Journ. 
of  an  Exc.  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  39)  found  several 
columns  and  old  walls  of  good  masonry  ; which  he 
is  inclined  to  regard  as  remnants  of  the  ancient  Lyr- 
nessus. 

2.  A place  on  the  coast  of  Pamphylia,  which  was 
reported  to  have  been  founded  there  by  the  Trojan 
Cilicians,  who  transferred  the  name  of  the  Trojan 
Lyrnessus  to  this  new  settlement.  (Strab.  xiv.  676.) 
The  town  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  26),  who 
places  it  on  the  Catarrhactes,  and  by  Dionysius 
Periegetes  (875).  The  Stadiasmus  Maris  Magni 
(§  204)  calls  it  Lyrnas,  and,  according  to  the 
French  translators  of  Strabo  (vol.  iii.  pt.  2.  p.  363), 
its  site  is  identical  with  the  modern  Ernatia. 

3.  An  ancient  name  of  the  island  of  Tenedos. 

(Plin.  V.  39.)  [L.  S.] 

LY'ROPE.  [Lyrbe.] 

LY'SIAS  (Avaids:  Eth.  Auctd^rys),  a small  town 
in  Phrygia,  between  Synnada  and  Prymnessus. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  576  ; Plin.  v.  29  ; Ptol.  v.  2.  § 23  ; 
Hierocl.  p.  677.)  No  particulars  are  known  about 
the  place,  nor  is  its  site  ascertained,  but  we  still 
possess  coins  of  Lysias.  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  iiL 
p.  167.)  [L.  S.] 

LYSIMACHIA  (Avai/xaxia  or  Avaipdxeia) 
1.  A small  town  in  Mysia,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny 
(v,  22),  in  whose  time  it  no  longer  existed. 

2.  An  important  town  on  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  not  far  from 
the  Sinus  Melas.  It  was  built  by  Lysimachus  in 
B.  c.  309,  when  be  was  preparing  for  the  last 
struggle  with  his  rivals;  for  the  new  city,  being 
situated  on  the  isthmus,  commanded  the  road  from 
Sestos  to  the  north  and  the  mainland  of  Thrace. 
In  order  to  obtain  inhabitants  for  his  new  city, 
Lysimachus  destroyed  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Cardia,  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Hieronymus. 
(Strab.  ii.  p.  134,  vii.  p.  331 ; Paus.  i.  9.  § 10;  Diod 
XX.  29;  Polyb.  v.  34;  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  18.)  Lysi- 
machus no  doubt  made  Lysimachia  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom,  and  it  must  have  rapidly  risen  to  great 
splendour  and  prosperity.  After  his  death  the  city 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  Syria,  and  during  the 
wars  between  Seleucus  Callinicus  and  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes  it  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  Syrians  into 
those  of  the  Egyptians.  Whether  these  latter  set 
the  town  free,  or  whether  it  emancipated  itself,  is 
uncertain,  at  any  rate  it  entered  into  the  relation  of 
sympolity  with  the  Aetolians.  But  as  the  Aetolians 
were  not  able  to  afford  it  the  necessary  protection,  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Thracians  during  the  war  of 
the  Romans  against  Philip  of  Macedonia.  Antiochus 
the  Great  restored  the  place,  collected  the  scattered 
and  enslaved  inhabitants,  and  attracted  colonists 
from  all  parts  by  liberal  promises.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  38, 
40;  Diod.  Exc.  de  Virt.  et  Vit.  p.  574.)  This  resto- 
lation,  however,  appears  to  have  been  unsuccessful, 
and  under  the  dominion  of  Rome  it  decayed  more 
and  more.  The  last  time  the  place  is  mentioned 
under  its  ancient  name,  is  in  a passage  of  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (xxii.  8).  The  emperor  Justinian  re- 
stored it  and  smrounded  it  with  strong  fortifications 
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Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  10),  and  after  that  time  it  is 
spoken  of  only  under  the  name  of  Hexamilium 
('E|a;a(Atoj';  Sjmeon,  Logoth.  p.  408).  The  place 
now  occupying  the  place  of  Lysimachia,  Ecsemil, 
derives  its  name  from  the  Justinianean  fortress, 
though  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  place  are  more  nume- 
rous in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Baular.  ["L.  S.] 


COIN  OF  LTSCMACHIA  IN  THRACE. 


LYSIMA'CHIA  QAvcnfj.axia  : Eth.  Avai/xax^vs : 
Papadhutes),  a town  of  Aetolia,  situated  upon  the 
southern  shore  of  the  lake  formerly  called  Hyria 
or  Hydra,  and  subsequently  Lysimachia,  after  this 
town.  [Respecting  the  lake,  see  Aetolia,  p.  64,  a.] 
The  town  was  probably  founded  by  Arsinoe,  and 
named  after  her  first  husband  Lysimachus,  since  we 
know  that  she  enlarged  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Conope,  and  called  it  Arsinoe  after  herself.  [Co- 
NOPE.]  The  position  of  the  town  is  determined  by 
the  statement  of  Strabo  that  it  lay  between  Pleuron 
and  Conope,  and  by  that  of  Livy,  who  places  it  on 
the  line  of  march  from  Naupactus  and  Calydon  to 
Stratus.  Its  site,  therefore,  corresponds  to  Papad- 
hates,  where  Leake  discovered  some  Hellenic  remains. 
It  was  deserted  in  Strabo’s  time.  (Stiub.  p 460  ; 
Pol.  V.  7 ; Liv.  xxxvi.  1 1 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Leake, 
Northern  Gi'eece,  vol.  i.  pp.  122,  153.) 
LYSIMELEIA.  [Syracusae.] 

LYSINOE  (Avaipot])  or  LYSINIA  (Avaivla, 
Ptol.  V.  5.  § 5),  a small  town  in  the  north  of  Pisidia, 
on  the  south  of  the  Ascania  Laous,  and  west  of 
Sagalassus.  (Polyb.  Exc.  de  Leg.  32  ; Liv.  xxxviii. 
15 ; Hierocl.  p.  680,  who  calls  it  Lysenara, 
Ava-rjpapa.')  [L.  S.] 

LYSIS,  a small  river  mentioned  only  by  Livy 
(xxxviii.  15),  which  had  its  sources  near  the  town  of 
Lagos,  in  the  west  of  Pisidia.  [L.  S.] 

iiYSTRA  (AuffTpa  rj,  or  rd),  a town  of  Lycao- 
nia  or  Isauria,  which  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  42  : 
Eth.  Lystreni)  and  Ptolemy  (v.  4.  § 12),  and 
repeatedly  in  the  New  Testament  History.  (Acts, 
xiv.  8,  21 ; Timoth.Wi.  11 ; comp.  Hierocl.  p.  675.) 
A bishop  of  Lystra  Wiis  present  at  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon.  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  102)  is 
inclined  to  place  the  town  at  Khatoun  Serai,  about 
30  miles  south  of  Iconium ; but  Hamilton  (Re- 
searches, vol.  ii.  p.  313),  with  more  appearance  of 
probability,  identifies  its  site  with  the  ruins  of  Ka- 
adagh,  which  are  generally  believed  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  Derbe.  [L.  S.] 

LYTARNIS,  a promontory  in  Northern  Europe, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  12.  s.  14).  His  text  makes 
the  promontory  of  Lytarnis,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  a portion  of  the  Celtic  country  and  the  extre- 
mity of  the  Rhipaean  range  — the  Rhipaean  moun- 
tains being  the  Uralian  — “ extra  eos  ” (i.  e.  the 
Scythians),  “ ultraque  Aquilonis  initia  Hyperboreos 
aliqui  posuere,  pluribus  in  Europa  dictos.  Primum 
inde  noscitur  promontorium  Celticae  Lytarnis,  flu- 
vius  Carambucis,  ubi  lassata  cum  siderum  vi  Riphae- 
orum  montium  deficiunt  juga.”  In  the  eyes  of  the 
physical  geographer,  the  extremity  of  the  Uralian 
chain  is  either  the  island  of  Nova  Zembla  or  the 
most  northern  portion  of  the  distiict  on  the  west  of  i 


the  sea  of  Obi, — the  being  the  Caramoucis.  In 

the  usual  maps,  however,  the  Ihjoina  is  the  Caram- 
bucis, and  Nanin  Noss,  on  the  east  of  the  White  Sea, 
the  Lytarmis  Prom.  [R.  G.  L.") 

LYTTUS.  [Lyctus.] 


M. 


MAACAH,  BETH-MAACAH  v.  ABEL  BETH- 
MAAC  AH  (Mcuzx^^)  B50jU.oaxa,  'AgeA  oXkov  Moaxd), 
a city  of  Palestine,  placed  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Je- 
rome on  the  road  between  Eleutheropolis  and  Je- 
rusalem, 8 miles  from  the  former,  the  site  of  which 
was  then  marked  by  a village  named  Mechanum.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  the  Abel  Beth-Maacah  of  the 
sacred  writers  could  not  have  been  situated  so  far 
south.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  2 Samiiel,  xx.  14,  &c., 
as  the  city  in  which  the  rebel  Sheba  was  besieged 
by  Joab.  From  this  passage,  however,  it  may  be 
gathered  (1.)  that  Abel  was  not  identical  with 
Beth-Maacah,  for  the  copula  is  inserted  between 
the  names  (“unto  Abel  and  unto  Beth-Maacah”); 
(2.)  that  it  was  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
land  of  Israel,  for  Joab  “ went  through  all  the  tribes 
of  Israel”  to  come  there.  Abel  then,  which  was,  as 
“ the  wise  woman”  called  it,  “ a city  and  a mother 
in  Israel”  (ver.  19),  was  so  called  from  its  con- 
tiguity to  Beth-Maacah,  (so  Reland,  Palaestina, 
p.  519)  ; and  this  must  have  been  situated  near 
the  northern  frontier,  for  it  is  mentioned  with  Ijon 
and  Dan,  and  Cinneroth  and  Naphthali  (1  Kings,  xv. 
20),  as  one  of  the  cities  taken  by  Benhadad,  king 
of  Syria,  from  Baasha,  king  of  Israel ; and  two  cen- 
turies later  it  was  one  of  the  cities  of  Israel  first 
occupied  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria.  (2 
Kings,  xv.  29.)  Eusebius  mentions  three  places 
named  Abel: — (1)  a village  three  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia; (2)  a city  12  miles  east  of  Gadara;  3.  an- 
other between  Paneas  and  Damascus.  (Onomast. 
s.  ^7.)  Reland  justly  remarks  (1.  c.)  that  if  any 
one  of  these  is  to  be  taken  as  Abel  of  Beth-Maacah 
it  must  be  the  last-named ; but  that  he  is  more  dis- 
posed to  look  for  it  in  Galilee,  to  the  west  or  south 
of  Paneas,  rather  than  to  the  east  or  north,  on  the 
Damascus  road.  This  view  is  perhaps  confirmed  by 
a comparison  of  2 Chron.  xvi.  4.  with  1 Kings,  xv. 
20  ; the  Abel  Beth-Maacah  of  the  latter  being 
called  Abel  Maim,  or  “ Abel  of  the  Waters”  in  the 
latter,  probably  so  named  either  from  the  sea  of 
Cinneroth  or  from  the  sea  of  Galilee.  Dr.  Robinson 
suggests  its  identity  with  the  modern  village  of 

Abil,  or  Lbel-el-Kamkh,  or  Abil  or  Ibehel-Hawa, 
both  situated  in  the  Merj  'Ayun,  which  last  name 
is  certainly  identical  with  the  ancient  Ijon,  with 
which  Abel  Beth-Maacah  is  associated  in  1 Kings, 
XV.  20.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii.  pp.  346,  n.  2. 
347,  n.  1.,  and  Appendix,  pp.  136,  137,  n.  1.) 

ilaacah  is  used  as  an  adjunct  to  Syria  or  Aram 
in  1 Chron.  xix.  6,  7,  but  its  situation  is  not  de- 
fined. (Reland,  Pa^aesrina,  p.  118.) 

The  existence  of  the  Maacathites  (Maxa^O  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,  apparently  between  Bashan  and 
Mount  Hennon,  contiguous  to  the  Geshurites 
(Deut.  iii.  14;  Josh.  xii.  5,  xiii.  11,  13)  intimates 
that  another  city  or  district  of  the  name  Maacah 
was  situated  in  that  quarter.  [G.  W.] 

MAAGR-AMMUM  (lAaaypag.g.ov,  Ptol.  vii.  4. 
§ 10,  viii.  28.  § 5),  a considerable  town  in  the 
island  of  Taprobane  or  Ceylon.  Ptolemy  calls  it  a 


MAARATH. 

metropoEs.  It  is  not  now  certain  where  it  stood, 
but  some  have  identified  it  with  TamanTcadawe. 
Some  MSS.  read  Naagrammum,  but  Maagrammum 
must  be  correct,  as  its  forai  ^hovvs  its  Sanscrit  origin. 
Lassen  has  supposed  it  stood  at  the  SE.  end  of  the 
island,  and  that  its  ancient  name  was  Maha- 
grdma.  [V.J 

^ MAARATH,  a city  of  Judah  situated  in  the 
mountains,  mentioned  only  in  the  list  in  the  book 
of  Joshua  (xv,  59).  Reland  (Palaest.  s.  v.  p.  879) 
suggests  that  a lofty  mountain,  Mardes,  near 
the  Dead  Sea,  may  have  derived  its  name  from  this 
city.  [G.  W.] 

MAARSARES.  [Babylonia,  p.  362,  a.] 
MABOG.  [Hierapolis.] 

JilACAE  (Md/cai),  a people  of  Arabia  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  § 14),  immediately  within  the 
Persian  Gulf,  as  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  ex- 
tensive bay  of  the  Fish-eaters  (^lxdvo(f>dywv  /coAttoi). 
They  occupied  apparently  the  western  shore  of  Cape 
Musseldom,  as  Pliny  (vi.  26)  states  that  the  width 
of  the  strait  from  the  promontory  of  Carmania  to 
the  opposite  shore  and  the  Macae,  is  50  miles. 
They  were  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Naritae  (Na- 
pflrai)  [Epimakanitae].  Mr.  Forster  considers 
the  Macae  of  Ptolemy  is  a palpiib’e  contraction  of 
the  Naumachaei  of  Pliny,  and  that  this  tribe  is  re- 
covered in  the  Jowaser  Arabs,  the  most  famous 
pirates  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (^Geog.  of  Arabia, 
vol.  ii.  p.  225.)  It  is  clear  that  the  “ Xauma- 
chaeomin  pi-omontOrium  ” of  Pliny  (vi.  32)  is 
identical  with  the  modem  Cape  Musseldom,  at 
which  he  places  the  Macae.  (Comp.  Strabo,  p. 
765.)  He  mentions  a remarkable  story  in  con- 
nection with  this  place : that  Numenius,  who  had 
j been  appointed  prefect  of  Mesena  by  King  Antiochus, 
gained  a naval  victory  over  the  Persians,  and  on 

{the  same  day,  on  the  tide  receding,  conquered  them 
in  a cavalry  engagement,  and  erected  on  the  same 
j spot  two  trc^hies, — one  to  Neptune,  the  other  to 
Jupiter.  [G.  W.] 

MACAE  (Mdfcai),  one  of  the  aboiiginal  fribes  of 
the  Regio  Syrtica,  on  the  N.  Coast  of  Libya,  on  the 
river  Cinyps,  according  to  Herodotus,  who  describes 
their  customs  (iv.  175;  comp.  Scyl.  p.  46;  Diod.  iii. 
48;  Plin.  vi.  23,  26 ; Sil.  iii  275 ; Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 27, 
calls  them  MawaToi  or  Mct/cai,  ^upTirai').  Polybius 
mentions  Maccaei  in  the  Carthaginian  army.  (Pol. 
iii.  33.)  [P.  S.] 

MACALLA  (Ma/coAAa),  an  ancient  city  of 
Bruttium,  where,  according  to  Lycophron,  was  the 
sepulchre  of  Philoctetes,  to  whom  the  inhabitants 
paid  divine  honours.  (Lycophr.  Alex.  927.)  The 
author  of  the  treatise  Pe  Mirahilibus,  ascribed  to 
Aristotle,  mentions  the  same  tradition,  and  adds  that 
the  hero  had  deposited  there  in  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Halius  the  bow  and  aiTOWs  of  Hercules,  which  had, 
however,  been  removed  by  the  Crotoniats  to  the 
temple  of  Apollo  in  their  own  city.  We  leam  from 
this  author  that  Jilacalla  was  in  the  territoiy  of 
Crotona,  about  120  stadia  from  that  city ; but  its 
position  cannot  be  determined.  It  was  doubtless  an 
Oenotrian  town  : at  a later  period  all  trace  of  it 
disappears.  (Pseud.- Arist.  de  Mirah.  107;  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.  ; Schol.  ad  Lycophr.  1.  c.)  [E.  H.  B.") 

MACANl'TAE.  [Mauretania.] 

MACARAS.  [Bragadas.] 

MACATIEAE  (Mofcapeat : £th.  MaKapievs),  a 
town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Parrhasia,  22  stadia  | 
fi'oin  Megalopolis,  on  the  road  to  Phigaleia,  and  2 | 
stadia  from  the  Alpheius.  It  was  in  ruins  in  the  [ 
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time  of  Pausanias,  as  its  inhabitants  had  been  re- 
moved to  Megalopolis  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
latter.  (Pans.  viii.  3.  § 3,  viii.  27.  § 4,  viii.  36, 
§ 9 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

MACA'RIA  (MoKopta,  Ptol.  v.  14.  § 4),  a town 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Cyprus,  E.  of  Ceiyneia.  (Engel, 
Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  83.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MACA'RIA  (Ma/capto),  that  is,  “ the  blessed 
(island),”  a name  given  by  the  poets  to  several 
islands,  such  as  Cyprus,  Lesbos,  and  Rhodes  ; 
but  also  occurs  as  a proper  name  of  an  island  in  the 
south  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  a little  to  the  north  of 
the  gulf  of  Adule.  [L.  S.] 

MACATU'TAE  (Majcarourat),  a people  in  the 
extreme  W.  of  Cyrenaica,  on  the  border  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Africa,  above  the  Velpi  Montes.  (Ptol.  iv. 
4.  §10.)  [P.S.] 

MACCHURE'BI.  [Mauretania.] 
MACCOCALINGAE.  [Calingae.] 
MACCU'RAE.  [Mauretania.] 
MACEDO'NIA  (f  MouteSovla),  the  name  applied 
to  the  country  occupied  by  the  tribes  dwelling  north- 
w'ard  of  Thessaly,  and  Mt.  Olympus,  eastward  of  the 
chain  by  which  Pindus  is  continued,  and  westward 
of  the  river  Axius.  The  extent  of  country,  indeed, 
to  which  the  name  is  generally  given,  embraces  later 
enlargements,  but,  in  its  narrowest  sense,  it  was  a 
very  small  country,  with  a peculiar  population. 

I.  Name,  race,  and  original  seats. 

The  Macedonians  (MaKebSves  or  MawT/Soves), 
as  they  are  called  by  all  the  ancient  poets,  and  in  the 
fragments  of  epic  poetry,  owed  their  name,  as  it 
was  said,  to  an  eponymous  ancestor;  according  to 
some,  this  was  Maceduus,  sou  of  Lycaon,  from 
whom  the  Arcadians  were  descended  (Apollod.  iii. 
8.  § 1),  or  Macedon,  the  brother  of  Magnes,  or  a son 
of  Aeolus,  according  to  He.-iod  and  Hellanicus  (ap. 
Const.  Porph.  de  Them.  ii.  2 ; comp.  Aelian.  II.  A . 
X.  48;  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  P.  247;  Steph.  B.). 
These,  as  well  as  the  otherwise  unsupported  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  (i.  56),  of  the  original  identity  of 
the  Doric  and  j\Iacednian  (Macedonian)  peoples,  are 
merely  various  attempts  to  form  a genealogical  con- 
nection between  this  semi-barbarous  people  and  the 
rest  of  the  Hellenic  race.  In  the  later  poets,  they 
appear,  sometimes,  under  the  name  of  Macetae 
(Sil.  Ital.  xiii.  878,  xiv.  5,  xvii,  414,  632;  Stat. 
Sil.  iv.  6.  106 ; Auson.  de  Clar.  TJrb.  ii.  9 ; Gell,  x. 
3).  And  their  country  is  called  Macetia  (Ma/certo, 
Hesych.  s.  v.\  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  P.  1.  c.). 

In  the  fashion  of  wearing  the  mantle  and  ar- 
ranging their  hair,  the  Macedonians  bore  a great 
resemblance  to  the  Illyrians  (Strab.  vii,  p.  327),  but 
the  fact  that  their  language  was  different  (Polyb. 
xxviii.  8)  contradicts  the  supposition  of  their  Illy- 
rian descent.  It  was  also  different  from  Greek,  but 
in  the  Macedonian  dialect  there  occur  many  gram- 
matical forms  w'hich  are  commonly  called  Aeolic, 
together  with  many  Aixadian  and  Thessalian  words; 
and  what  perhaps  is  still  more  decisive,  several 
words  which,  though  not  found  in  the  Greek,  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Latin  language.  (Comp. 
Muller,  Dorians,  vol.  i.  p.  3,  trans.)  The  ancients 
were  unanimous  in  rejecting  them  from  the  true 
Hellenic  family,  but  they  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  armed  plunderers — Illyrians,  Thracians, 
and  Epirots,  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  as  they 
resemble  more  nearly  the  Thessalians,  and  other 
ruder  members  of  the  Grecian  name. 

These  tribes,  which  differed  as  much  in  ancient 
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times  as  they  do  now,  accordinirly  as  they  dwelt  in 
mountain  or  plain,  or  in  soil  or  climate  more  or  less 
kindly,  though  distinguished  from  each  other,  by 
having  substantive  names  of  their  own,  acknowledged 
one  common  nationality.  Finally,  the  various  sec- 
tions, such  as  the  Elymiotae,  Orestae,  Lyncestae, 
and  others,  were  swallowed  up  by  those  who  were 
pre-eminently  known  as  the  Macedonians,  who  had 
their  original  centre  at  Aegae  or  Edessa.  (Comp. 
Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  c.  xxv.) 

Macedonia  in  its  proper  sense,  it  will  be  seen,  did 
not  touch  upon  the  sea,  and  must  be  distinguished 
into  two  parts, — Ui’per  Macedonia,  inhabited  by 
people  about  the  W.  range  of  mountains  extending 
from  the  N.  as  far  as  Pindus,  and  Lower  Mace- 
donia about  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Axius,  in 
the  earlier  times,  not,  however,  extending  as  far  as 
the  Axius,  but  only  to  Pella.  From  this  district, 
the  Macedonians  extended  themselves,  and  partly  re- 
pressed the  original  inhabitants.  The  whole  of  the 
sea-coast  was  occupied  by  other  tribes  who  are 
mentioned  by  Thucydides  (ii.  99)  in  his  episode  on 
the  expedition  of  the  Thracians  against  Macedonia. 
There  is  some  little  difficulty  in  harmonising  his 
statements  with  those  of  Herodotus  (viii.  138),  as  to 
the  original  series  of  occupants  on  the  Thermaic 
gulf,  anterior  to  the  Macedonian  conquests.  So  far 
as  it  can  be  made  out,  it  would  seem  that  in  the 
seventh  century  b.  c.,  the  narrow  strip  between 
the  Peneius  and  Haliacmon,  was  the  original  abode 
of  the  Pierian  Thracians;  N.  of  the  Pierians,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Haliacmon  to  that  of  the  Axius, 
dwelt  the  Bottiaeai,  who,  when  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Macedonians,  w'ent  to  Chalcidice.  Next 
followed  the  Paeonians,  who  occupied  both  banks  of 
the  Strymon,  from  its  source  down  to  the  lake  near 
its  mouth,  but  were  pushed  away  from  the  coast 
towards  the  interior.  Mygdonia.  the  lowei'  country 
E.  of  the  Axius,  about  the  Thermaic  gulf,  was,  pre- 
viously to  the  extension  of  the  ^lacedonians,  in- 
habited by  Thracian  Edonians.  While  Upper  Mace- 
donia never  attained  to  any  importance.  Lower 
Macedonia  has  been  famous  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  This  was  owing  to  the  energy  of  the  royal 
dynasty  of  Edessa,  who  called  themselves  Heracleids, 
and  traced  their  descent  to  the  Temenidae  of  Argos. 
Kespecting  this  family, there  were  two  legends ; accord- 
ing to  the  one,  the  kings  were  descended  from  Caranus, 
and  according  to  the  other  from  Perdiccas:  the  latter 
tale  which  is  given  by  Herodotus  (viii.  137 — 139), 
bears  much  more  the  marks  of  a genuine  local  tra- 
dition, than  the  other  which  cannot  be  traced  higher 
than  Theopompus.  (Dexippus  ap.  Syncell.  p.  262.) 
After  the  legend  of  the  foundation  of  the  Mace- 
donian kingdom,  there  is  nothing  but  a long  blank, 
until  the  reign  of  king  Amyntas  (about  520 — 500 
B.  c.),  and  liis  son  Alexander  (about  480  B.  c.). 
Herodotus  (1.  c. ; comp.  Time.  ii.  100)  gives  a list  of 
five  successive  kings  between  the  founder  Perdiccas 
and  Alexander  — Perdiccas,  Argaeus,  Philippus, 
Aeropas,  Alcetas,  Amyntas,  and  Alexander,  the  con- 
temporary, and  to  a certain  extent  ally,  of  Xei’xes. 
During  the  reign  of  these  two  last  princes,  who  were 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  Peisistratidae,  and  after- 
wards with  the  emancipated  Athenians,  Macedonia 
becomes  implicated  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  (Herod, 
i.  59,  v.  94,  vii.  136.) 

Many  barbarous  customs,  such  as  that  of  tattoo- 
ing, which  prevailed  among  the  Thracians  and  Illy- 
rians, must  have  fallen  into  disuse  at  a very  early 
period.  Even  the  usage  of  the  ancient  Macedonians, 
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that  every  person  who  had  not  killed  an  enemy, 
should  wear  some  disgraceful  badge,  had  been  dis- 
continued in  the  time  of  Aristotle.  (^Pol.  vii.  2.  § 6.) 

Yet  at  a very  late  date  no  one  was  permitted  to  lie 
down  at  table  who  had  not  slain  a wild  boar  without 
the  nets.  (Hegesander,  ap.  Atlien.  i.  p.  18.)  On 
the  other  hand,  a military  di.>position,  personal 
valour,  and  a certain  freedom  of  spirit,  were  the 
national  characteristics  of  this  people.  Long  before 
Philip  organised  his  phalanx,  the  cavalry  of  Macedon 
was  greatly  celebrated,  especially  that  of  the  high- 
lands, as  is  shown  by  the  tetradrachins  of  Alex- 
ander I.  In  smaller  numbers  they  attacked  the 
close  array  of  the  Thracians  of  Sitalces,  relying  on 
their  skill  in  hoi'semanship,  and  on  their  defensive 
armour.  (Thuc.  ii.  100.)  Teleutias  the  Spartan 
also  admired  the  cavalry  of  Elimea  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  2. 

§ 41,  V.  3.  § 1);  and  in  the  days  of  the  conquests  of 
Asia,  the  custom  remained  that  the  king  could  not 
condemn  any  person  without  having  first  taken  the 
voice  of  the  people  or  of  the  army.  (Polyb.  v.  27; 

Q.  Curt.  vi.  8.  § 25,  vi.  9.  § 34.) 

II.  Macedonia  in  the  historic  period  till  the  death 
of  Alexander. 

This  kingdom  had  acquired  considerable  power 
even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Persian  War,  and 
Grecian  refinement  and  civilisation  must  have  gained 
considerable  ground,  when  Alexander  the  Philhellena 
offered  himself  as  a combatant  at  the  Olympic  games 
(Herod,  v.  22;  Justin,  vii.  12),  and  honoured  the 
poetry  of  Pindar  (Solin.  ix.  16).  After  that  war 
Alexander  and  his  son  Perdiccas  appear  gradually 
to  have  extended  their  dominions,  in  consequence  of 
the  fall  of  the  Persian  power  in  Thrace,  as  far  as  the 
Strymon.  Perdiccas  from  being  the  ally  of  Athens 
became  her  active  enemy,  and  it  was  from  his  in- 
trigues that  all  the  difficulties  of  Athens  on  the 
Thracian  coast  arose.  The  faithless  Perdiccas,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Archelaus,  who  first  established 
h)rtre.'Ses  and  roads  in  his  dominions,  and  formed  a 
Macedonian  army  (Thuc.  ii.  100),  and  even  intended 
to  procure  a navy  (Solin.  ix.  17),  and  had  tragedies  i 

of  Euripides  acted  at  his  court  under  the  direction  ! 

of  that  poet  (Ael.  V.H.  ii.  21,  xiii.  4),  while  his  , 

palace  was  adorned  with  paintings  by  Zeuxis  (Ael.  i 

F. /T.  xiv.  1 7 ).  In  b.  c.  399,  Archelaus  perished 
by  a violent  death  (Diod.  xiv.  37;  Arist.  Pol.  v.  8,  J 
10 — 13;  Plat.  Alcihiad.  ii.  p.  141,  D.).  A list  of 
kings  follows  of  whom  we  know  little  but  the  names.  | 
Orestes,  son  of  Archelaus,  a child,  was  placed  upon 
the  throne,  under  the  guardianship  of  Aeropus.  The 
latter,  however,  after  about  four  years,  made  away 
with  his  ward,  and  reigned  in  his  stead  for  two  i 

years ; he  then  died  of  sickness,  and  was  succeeded  ■ : 

by  his  son  Pausanias,  who,  after  a reign  of  only  one  ! ; 

year,  was  assassinated  and  succeedeil  by  Amyntas.  j- 

(Diod.  xiv.  84 — 89.)  The  power  of  Macedonia  so  <( 

declined  with  these  frequent  dethronements  and  as-  y 

sassinations  of  its  kings,  that  Amyntas  had  to  cede  ^ 

to  Olynthus  all  the  country  about  the  Thermaic 
gulf.  (Diod.  xiv.  92,  XV.  19.)  Amyntas,  who  was 
dependant  on,  if  not  tributary  to,  Jason,  the  “ tagus”  > i 
of  Thessaly,  died  nearly  about  the  same  time  as  that  j ^ 

prince  (Diod.  xv.  60),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  , ^ 

youthful  son  Alexander.  After  a short  reign  of  two  ! i 
years,  b.  c.  368,  Alexander  perished  by  a.ssassination,  ; i 
the  fate  that  so  frequently  befell  the  Macedonian  i 
kings.  Eurydice,  the  widow  of  Amyntas,  was  left  ^ 
with  her  two  younger  children,  Perdiccas,  now  a 
young  man,  and  Philip,  yet  a youth ; Ptolemaeus  of 
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I Alorus,  one  of  the  murderers  of  Alexander,  was 

! rej^ent,  and  administered  the  affairs  of  the  widowed 

I queen,  and  those  of  her  children,  against  Pausanias, 

I a man  of  the  royal  lineage  and  a pretender  to  the 

1 throne.  (Diod.  xvi.  2 ; Aeschin,  Fals.  Legat.  pp.  249, 

I 250;  Justin,  vii.  6.)  Iphicrates  declared  in  favour 

I of  Eurydice,  who  would  have  been  forced  to  yield 

the  country  to  Pausanias,  and  acted  so  vigorously 
I against  him  as  to  expel  him  from  Macedonia  and 
secure  the  sceptre  to  the  family  of  Amyntas.  (Corn. 

I Nep.  Iphicrat.  3.)  When  Philip  succeeded  his 

I brother  Perdiccas,  slain  in  battle  with  the  Illyrians, 

I B.  c.  360 — 359,  no  one  could  have  foreseen  the 

! future  conqueror  of  Chaeroneia,  and  the  destroyer  of 

I Grecian  liberties.  In  the  very  first  year  of  his  reign, 

i though  only  24  years  old,  he  laid  the  foundations  of 

j the  future  greatness  of  a state  which  was  then  almost 

; annihilated.  His  history,  together  with  that  of  the 

other  Macedonian  kings,  is  given  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Biography.  At  his  death  Macedonia  had  already 
become  a compact  empire ; its  boundaries  had  been 
I extended  into  Thrace  as  far  as  Perinthus ; and  the 
Greek  coast  and  towns  belonged  to  it,  while  Mace- 

idonian  ascendancy  was  established  from  the  coasts 
of  the  Propontis  to  those  of  the  Ionian  sea,  and  the 
Ambracian,  Messenian,  and  Saronic  gulfs.  The 
! empire  of  Alexander  became  a world-dominion.  Ma- 

cedonian settlements  were  planted  almost  every- 
where, and  Grecian  manners  diffused  over  the  im- 
mense region  extending  from  the  Temple  of  Ammon 
in  the  Libyan  Oasis,  and  from  Alexandria  on  the 
i western  Delta  of  the  Nile  to  the  northern  Alexandria 
j on  the  Jaxartes. 

I III.  Later  History  till  the  Fall  of  the  Empire, 

! At  the  death  of  Alexander  a new  Macedonian 
I kingdom  arose  with  the  dynasty  of  Antipater  ; after 
j the  murder  of  the  king  Philippus  III.  (Arrhidaeus) 
and  Eurydice  by  the  queen  Olympias,  Cassander  the 
I son  of  Antipater,  after  having  murdered  the  king 
I Alexander  Aegus,  and  his  mother,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Macedon  ; at  his  death  his  three  sons,  Phi- 
lip, Antipater,  and  Alexander,  successively  occupied 
[ the  throne,  but  their  reigns  were  of  short  duration. 

I Philip  was  carried  off  by  sickness,  Alexander  was 
put  to  death  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  Antipater, 
who  had  fled  for  refuge  to  Lysimachus,  w'as  mur- 
dered by  that  prince.  When  the  line  of  Cassander 
I became  extinct,  the  crown  of  Macedon  was  the  prize 
j for  which  the  neighbouring  sovereigns  struggled,  Ly- 
' simachus  and  Pyrrhus,  kings  of  Thrace  and  Epeirus, 
with  Demetrius,  who  still  retained  Athens  and 
I Thessaly,  in  turns,  dispossessed  each  other  of  this 
I disputed  throne.  Demetrius,  however,  at  last  over- 
I came  the  other  competitor's  ; and  at  his  death  trans- 
I mitted  the  kingdom  to  his  son  Antigonus,  and  the 
j dynasty  of  the  Antigonidae,  after  many  vicissitudes, 
j finally  established  their  power.  The  tlu'ee  great 
I irruptions  of  the  Gauls,  who  made  themselves  masters 
1 of  the  N.  parts,  and  were  established  in  Thrace  and 
1 Upper  Macedonia,  fell  within  this  period.  Antigonus 
I Gonatas  recovered  the  throne  of  desolated  Macedonia; 

I and  now  secured  from  the  irruptions  of  the  Gauls, 

I and  from  foreign  rivals,  directed  his  policy  against 
j Greece,  when  the  formation  of  the  Aetolian,  and  yet 
1 more  important  Achaean  league,  gave  rise  to  entirely 
I new  relations.  Antigonus,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
! reign,  had  recourse  to  various  means,  and  more  espe- 
j cially  to  an  alliance  with  the  Aetolians,  for  the  pur- 
j pose  of  counterpoising  the  Achaeans.  He  died  in 
j his  eightieth  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
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Demetrius  IL,  who  waged  war  upon  the  Aetolians, 
now,  however,  supported  by  the  Achaeans  ; and  tried 
to  suppress  the  growth  of  the  latter,  by  favouring 
the  tyrants  of  particular  cities.  The  remainder  of 
the  reign  of  this  prince  is  little  more  than  a gap  in 
histoiy.  Demetrius’  son,  Philip,  was  passed  over, 
and  his  brother’s  son,  Antigonus  II.  surnamed  Doson, 
was  1 aised  to  the  throne.  This  king  was  occupied 
most  cf  his  time  by  the  events  in  Greece,  when  a 
very  remarkable  revolution  in  Sparta,  raised  up  a 
formidable  enemy  against  the  Achaeans  ; and  so 
completely  altered  the  relative  position  of  affairs,  that 
the  Macedonians  from  having  been  opponents  be- 
came allies  of  the  Achaeans.  Philippus  V.,  a young, 
warlike,  and  popular  prince,  was  the  first  to  come 
into  collision  with  Pome,  — the  war  w'ith  the  im- 
perial city  (b.  c.  200 — 197),  suddenly  hurled  the 
Macedonian  power  from  its  lofty  pitch,  and  by  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  Eoman  dominion  in  the  East, 
worked  a change  in  almost  all  the  political  relations 
there.  T.  Quinctius  Flaminius,  by  offering  the  magic 
spell  of  freedom,  stripped  Philip  of  his  allies,  and  the 
battle  of  Cjmoscephalae  decided  everything.  Soon 
after,  the  freedom  of  Greece  was  solemnly  proclaimed 
at  the  Isthmian  games;  but  loud  as  the  Greeks  were 
in  their  triumph,  this  measure  served  only  to  transfer 
the  supremacy  of  their  country  from  Macedonia  to 
Rome.  On  the  22nd  of  June,  b.  c.  168,  the  fate  of 
Macedon  was  decided  on  the  field  of  Pydna  by  her 
last  king  Per.seus. 

According  to  the  system  then  pursued  at  Rome, 
the  conquered  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  was  not  im- 
mediately converted  into  a province,  but,  by  the 
famous  edicts  of  Amphipolis  issued  by  the  authority 
of  the  Roman  senate,  the  year  after  the  conquest, 
was  divided  into  four  districts.  By  this  decree 
(Liv.  xlv.  29),  the  Macedonians  were  called  free, — 
each  city  was  to  govern  itself  by  magistrates  annu- 
ally chosen,  and  the  Romans  were  to  receive  half  the 
amount  of  tribute  formerly  paid  to  the  kings,  the 
distribution  and  collection  of  which  was  probably 
the  principal  business  of  the  councils  of  the  four 
regions.  None  but  the  people  of  the  extreme  fron- 
tiers towards  the  barbarians  were  aliow'ed  to  defend 
themselves  by  arms,  so  that  the  military  power  was 
entirely  Roman.  In  order  to  break  up  more  effec- 
tually the  national  union,  no  person  was  allowed  to 
contract  marriage,  or  to  purchase  land  or  buildings 
but  within  his  own  region.  They  were  permitted 
to  smelt  copper  and  iron,  on  paying  half  the  tax 
which  the  kings  had  received  ; but  the  Romans 
reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  working  the 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  of  felling  naval  timber, 
as  well  as  the  importation  of  salt,  which,  as  the 
Third  Region  only  was  to  have  the  right  of  selling 
it  to  the  bardani,  was  probably  made  for  the  profits 
of  the  conquerors  on  the  Thermaic  gulf.  No  wonder, 
that  after  such  a division,  which  tore  the  race  in 
pieces,  the  Macedonians  should  compare  their  seve- 
rance to  the  laceration  and  disjointing  of  an  animal. 
(Liv.  xlv.  30.) 

This  division  into  four  districts  did  not  last  longer 
than  eighteen  years,  but  many  tetradrachms  of  the 
first  division  of  the  tetrarchy  coined  at  its  capital, 
Amphipolis,  are  still  extant,  b.  c.  149  Andriscus, 
calling  himself  Philip  son  of  Perseus,  reconquered 
all  Macedonia  (Liv.  Epit.  xlix),  but  was  defeated 
and  taken  in  the  following  year,  by  Q.  Caecilius  Me- 
tellus;  after  which  the  Macedonians  were  made  tri- 
butary (Porphyr.  ap.  Euseh.  Chron.  p.  178),  and 
the  country  was  probably  governed  by  a “ praetor,” 
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like  Achaia,  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  which 
occurred  two  years  afterwards,  B.c.  146.  From  that 
time  to  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  Romans  had  the 
troublesome  duty  of  defending  Macedonia,  against  the 
people  of  Illyricum  and  Thrace ; during  that  period, 
they  established  colonies  at  Philippi,  Pella,  Stobi,  and 
Dium. 

At  the  division  of  the  provinces,  Macedonia  fell  to 
the  senate  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  12  ; Strab.  xvii.  p.  840). 
Tiberius,  united  the  provinces  of  Achaia  and  Mace- 
donia to  the  imperial  government  of  Moesia,  in  order 
to  deliver  them  from  the  weight  of  the  proconsular 
administration  (Tac.  Ann.  176 — 80,  v.  10),  and  this 
continued  till  the  time  of  Claudius  (Suet.  Claud.  25; 
Dion  Cass.  lx.  24).  Afterwards  it  was  again  under 
a “ propraetor,”  with  the  title  “ proconsul”  (Orelli, 
Inscr.  n.  1170  (Vespasian);  n.  3851  (Caracalla), 
while  mention  often  occurs  of  “ legate”  (Orelli, 
n.  3658)  and  “ quaestores”  (Orelli,  nn.  822,  3144). 
Thessalonica,  the  most  populous  city  in  Macedonia, 
was  the  seat  of  government,  and  virtually  the  capital 
of  Greece  and  Illyricum,  as  well  as  of  Macedonia. 
Under  Constantine,  Macedonia,  was  one  of  the  two 
governments  of  the  praefecture  of  Illyricum,  and 
consisted  of  six  provinces,  Achaea,  Macedonia,  Crete, 
Thessaly,  Old  Epirus,  and  New  Epirus  (Marquardt, 
in  Becker.  Rom.  Alterthum,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  pp.  115 — 
119).  The  ravages  inflicted  by  the  northern  na- 
tions on  the  frontier  provinces  wei'e  so  continual  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  were  greatly 
diminished,  the  uncultivated  plains  were  traversed 
by  armed  bands  of  Sclavonians,  w'ho  gradually  settled 
in  great  numbers  in  Macedonia,  while  many  moun- 
tainous districts,  and  most  of  the  fortified  places  still 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Greeks,  who  were 
driven  into  the  Chalcidic  peninsula,  or  into  the  low 
grounds  near  the  sea,  where  the  marshes  and  rivers 
which  intersect  them,  offered  means  of  resistance ; 
but  the  existence  of  the  ancient  race  may  be  said  to 
terminate  with  the  reign  of  Heraclius.  (Comp.  Scha- 
farik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  ii.  pp.  153 — 164.)  The  em- 
perors of  Constantinople  attempted  to  remedy  the 
depopulation  of  their  empire  by  transporting  Asiatic 
colonies.  Thus  a colony  of  Persians  was  established 
on  the  banks  of  the  Axius  ( Vardar)  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Theophilus,  A.  D.  829 — 842,  and  it  long 
continued  to  furnish  recruits  for  a cohort  of  the  im- 
perial guard,  which  bore  the  name  of  Vardariots.  In 
A.D.  1065  a colony  of  Uzes  wus  settled  in  Mace- 
donia, whose  chiefs  rose  to  the  rank  of  senators,  and 
filled  high  official  situations  at  Constantinople  (Scy- 
litz.  ad  calc.  Cedreni.,  p.  868;  Zonar.  vol.  ii.  p.  273; 
Ann.  Comn.  p.  195).  Anna  Comnena  (pp.  109,  315) 
mentions  colonies  of  Turks  established  near  Achrida 
before  the  reign  of  her  father  (a.  d.  1081).  These 
and  other  nations  were  often  included  under  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Turks,  and  indeed  most  of  them  were 
descended  from  Turkish  tribes.  (Finlay,  Mediaeval 
Greece,  p.  31.) 

IV.  Physical  and  Comparative  Geography. 

The  large  space  of  country,  which  lies  to  the  N. 
of  the  Cambunian  chain,  is  in  great  part  mountainous, 
occupied  by  lateral  ridges  or  elevations,  which  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  main  line  of  Scardus.  It 
also  comprises  three  wide  alluvial  basins,  or  plains 
which  are  of  great  extent,  and  well  adapted  to 
cultivation;  the  northernmost  of  the  three,  contains 
the  sources  and  early  course  of  the  Axius,  now  the 
plain  of  Tettovo  or  Kalkandele : the  second  is  that 
of  Bitolia,  coinciding  to  a great  extent,  with  that  of 


ancient  Pelagonia,  wherein  the  Errgon  flows  towards 
the  Axius;  and  the  larger  and  more  undulating 
basin  of  Grevend  and  Anaseltiza,  containing  the 
Upper  Haliacmon  with  its  confluent  streams. 
These  plains,  though  of  high  level  above  the  sea,  are 
yet  very  fertile,  each  generally  bounded  by  mountains, 
which  rise  precipitously  to  an  alpine  height,  and 
each  leaving  only  one  cleft  for  drainage  by  a single 
river,  the  Axius,  the  Erigon,  and  the  Haliacmon 
respectively.  The  fat  rich  land  to  the  E.  of  Pindus 
and  Scardus  is  described  as  forming  a marked  con- 
trast with  the  light  calcareous  soil  of  the  Albanian 
plains  and  valleys  on  the  W.  side  (comp.  Grote,  Hist, 
of  Greece,  cxxv.). 

Upper  Macedonia  was  divided  into  Elimeia, 
Eordaea,  Okestis  and  Lyncestis;  of  these  sub- 
divisions, Elimeia  comprehended  the  modern  districts 
of  Grevend,  Verija,  and  Tjersembd ; Eordaea  those 
of  Budjd,  Sarighiul,  and  'Ostrovo  ; Orestis  those  of 
Grdmista,  Anaselitza,  and  Kastoria  ; and  Lyncestis 
Filurina,  and  all  the  S.  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Erigon.  These  seem  to  have  been  all  the  districts 
which  properly  belonged  to  Upper  Macedonia,  the 
country  to  the  N.  as  far  as  Illyricum  to  the  W.  and 
Thrace  to  the  E.  constituting  Paeonia,  a part  of 
which  (probably  on  the  Upper  Axius)  was  a separate 
kingdom  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Cassander  (Diod. 
XX.  19),  but  which  in  its  widest  sense  was  the  great 
belt  of  interior  country  which  covered  on  the  N.  and 
NE.  both  Upper  and  Lower  Macedonia;  the  latter 
containing  the  maritime  and  central  provinces,  which 
were  the  earliest  acquisition  of  the  kings,  namely, 
PiERiA,  Bottiaeis,  Emathia  and  Mygdonia. 

Pieria,  or  the  district  of  Katerina,  forms  the  slope 
of  the  range  of  mountains  of  which  Olympus  is  the 
highest  peak,  and  is  separated  from  Magnesia  on 
the  S.  by  the  Peneius  (^Salamavrta).  The  real 
Emathia  is  in  the  interior  of  Macedonia,  and  did  not 
in  its  proper  sense  extend  towards  the  sea,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  Pieria  and  part  of  the  ancient 
Bottiaeis.  Mygdonia  comprehended  the  plains 
around  Saloniki,  together  with  the  valleys  of  Klisali 
and  Besikia,  extending  westward  to  the  Axius,  and 
including  the  lake  Balbe  to  the  E-  The  name 
Chalcidice  is  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  great 
peninsula  lying  to  the  S.  of  the  ridge  of  Mt. 
Khortidtzi. 

An  account  of  these  subdivisions  wdll  be  found 
under  their  different  heads,  with  a list  of  the  towns 
belonging  to  each. 

Macedonia  was  traversed  by  the  great  military 
road  — the  Via  Egnatia  ; this  route  has  been 
already  described  [Vol.  II.  p.  36]  as  far  as  Hera- 
cleia  Lyncestis,  the  first  town  on  the  confines  of 
Illyricum : pursuing  it  from  that  point,  the  following 
are  the  stations  up  to  Amphipolis,  where  it  entered 
Thrace,  properly  so  called:  — 

Heracleia. 

Cellae  - - 'Ostrovo. 

Edessa  - - Vodhend. 

Pella  - - Aldklisi. 

Mutatio  Gephyra  - Bridge  of  the  Vardhdri. 

Thessalonica  - - Saloniki. 

Melissurgis  - - Melissurgus. 

Apollonia  - - Pollina. 

Amphipolis  - - Neokhoirio. 

From  the  Via  Egnatia  several  roads  branched  off  to 
the  N.  and  S.,  the  latter  leading  to  the  S.  provinces 
of  Macedonia  and  to  Thessaly;  the  former  into 
Paeonia,  Dardania,  Moesia,  and  as  far  as  the 
Danube. 
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The  Peutinger  Table  furnishes  the  following  route 
from  Pella  to  Larissa  in  Thessaly:  — 

Pella. 

Beroea  • - Verria. 

Ascordus  - “ » 

Arulos  - • ti 

Bada  * * 

Anamo  - "■  »> 

Hatera  - - Katerina. 

Bium  (Dium)  - - Malathria. 

Sabatium  - - 


Stenas  (Tempe)  - Lyhostomo. 

Olyinpum  - ~ v 

Two  roads  led  to  Stobi  in  Paeonia,  the  one  from 
Heracleia  Lyncestis,  the  other  from  Thessalonica. 
According  to  the  Table,  the  stations  of  the  former 
are  — 

Heracleia. 

Ceramie. 

Euristo  (Andaristus). 

Stobi. 

Of  the  latter  — 

Thessalonica. 

Gallicum  - - Gallihd. 

Tauriana  - - Doirdn. 

Idomenia  - - „ 

Stonas  (Stena)  - Demirhapi. 

Antigonia  - - » 

Stobi  - - „ 

From  Stobi  again  two  roads  struck  off  to  the  NW. 
and  NE.  to  Scopi  (Shopm),  at  the  “ ddbouchd”  from 
the  Illyrian  mountains  into  the  plains  of  Paeonia 
and  the  Upper  Axius,  and  to  Serdica:  — 


Stobi. 


Tranupara. 

Astibon  - - Tstih. 

Pautalia  - - Ghiustendil. 

Aelea  - - » 

Serdica  - - Sof  ia. 

(Cousin^ry,  Voyage  dans  la  Macedoine,  2 vols.  Paris, 
1831 ; Leake,  Travels  in  North  Greece,  4 vols.  Lon- 
don, 1835;  Ami  Boue,  La  Turquie  <T Europe,  4 vols. 
Paris,  1840;  Griesbach,  Reise  durch  Rumelien  und 
Nach  Brusa,  2 vols.  Gottingen,  1841;  .Jos.  Muller, 
Albanien  Rumelien,  und  die  Osterreichisch-Mon- 
tenegrische  Grenze,  Prag.  1844;  Kiepert,  General- 
Karte  der  Europaischen  TurTcei,  4 parts,  Berlin, 
1853  ; Niebuhr,  Lect.  on  Anc.  Ethnog.  and  Geog. 
vol.  i.  pp.  275,  297;  Hahn  Albanesische  Studien, 
Jena.  1854.) 

Though  the  Macedonians  were  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  as  a semi-barbarous  people,  the  execution  of 
their  coins  would  not  lead  to  that  inference,  as  they 
are  fine  and  striking  pieces,  boldly  executed  in  high, 
sharp,  relief.  The  coin  of  Alexander  I.  of  Macedon, 
B.  c.  500,  is  the  first  known  monarchic  coin  in  the 
world  that  can  be  identified  with  a written  name, 
and  to  which,  consequently,  a positive  date  can  be 
assigned.  It  has  for  “ type  ” a Macedonian  warrior 
leading  a horse;  he  bears  two  lances,  and  wears  the 
Macedonian  hat.  The  coins  of  the  princes  who  fol- 
lowed him  exhibit  the  steps  towards  perfection  veiy 
graphically. 

With  Philip  II.  a new  era  in  the  Macedonian 
coinage  commences.  At  this  period  the  coins  had 
become  perfect  on  both  sides,  that  is,  had  a “ reverse” 
equal  in  execution  to  the  “obverse.”  During  his 
reign  the  gold  mines  at  Mt.  Pangaeus  were  worked. 
He  issued  a lai’ge  gold  coinage,  the  pieces  of  which 
W'ent  by  his  name,  and  were  put  forth  in  such  abun- 
dance as  to  circulate  throughout  all  Greece.  The 


series  of  coins,  from  Philip  II.  to  the  extinction  of 
the  monarchy,  exhibit  the  finest  period  of  Greek 
monetary  art.  (Comp.  H.  N.  Humphrey’s  Ancient 
Coins  and  Medals,  London,  1850,  pp.  58 — 65.) 
During  the  tetrarchy  there  are  numerous  existing 
coins,  evidently  struck  at  Amphipolis,  bearing  the 
head  of  the  local  deity  Artemis  Tauropolos,  with  an 
“ obverse  ” representing  the  common  Macedonian 
“ type,”  the  club  of  Hercules  within  a garland  of 
oak,  and  the  legend  MaKeSdx'uJV  Trpwrr^s.  (Comp. 
Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  61,  foil.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
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MACELL  A orMAGELLA  (Ma/feAAa : Macellaro), 
a town  in  the  NW.  of  Sicily,  which  is  noticed  by 
Polybius  (i.  24)  as  being  taken  by  the  Roman  con- 
suls, C.  Duillius  and  Cn.  Cornelius,  as  they  returned 
after  raising  the  siege  of  Segesta,  in  b.c.  260.  It 
is  interesting  to  find  the  same  circumstance  noticed, 
and  the  name  of  this  otherwise  obscure  town  men- 
tioned, in  the  celebrated  inscription  on  the  rostral 
column  which  records  the  exploits  of  C.  Duillius. 
(Orell.  Tnscr.  549.)  It  would  seem  from  Diodorus, 
that  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  same  war,  the 
Romans  had  besieged  Macella  without  succe.ss, 
which  may  account  for  the  importance  thus  attached 
to  it.  (Diod.  xxiii.  4.  p.  502.)  The  passage  of 
Polybius  in  reality  affords  no  proof  of  the  position  of 
Macella,  though  it  has  been  generally  received  as  an 
evidence  that  it  was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Segesta  and  Panormus.  But  as  we  find  a town 
still  called  Macellaro,  in  a strong  position  on  a hill 
about  15  miles  E.  of  Segesta,  it  is  probable  that 
this  may  occupy  the  site  of  Macella.  The  only 
other  mention  of  it  in  history  occurs  in  the  Second 
Punic  War  (b.c.  211),  among  the  towns  which  re- 
volted to  the  Carthaginians  after  the  departure  of 
Marcellus  from  Sicily.  (Liv.  xxvi.  21.)  As  its 
name  is  here  associated  with  those  of  Hybla  and 
Murgantia,  towns  situated  in  quite  another  part  of 
the  island,  Cluverius  supposes  that  this  must  be  a 
distinct  town  from  the  Macella  of  Polybius  ; but 
there  is  clearly  no  sufficient  reason  for  this  as- 
sumption. The  name  is  written  in  the  old  editions 
of  Livy,  Magella;  and  we  find  the  Magellini  enume- 
rated by  Pliny  among  the  stipendiary  towns  of  the 
interior  of  Sicily  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14),  while  Ptolemy, 
like  Polybius,  writes  the  name  Mct/ceAAa.  (Ptol.  iii. 
4.  § 14.)  The  orthography  is  therefore  dubious,  as 
the  authority  of  so  ancient  an  inscription  as  that  of 
Duillius  is  of  no  avail  in  this  case.  The  coins  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  Macella  are  of  very  dubious 
authenticity.  fE.  H.  B.] 

MACEPHRACTA  (Ammian.  xxiv.  2),  a small 
town  of  Babylonia  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus.  It  was  situated  apparently  on  the  Euphrates, 
to  the  W.  of  Sittace,  not  far  from  the  place  where 
the  Royal  Canal,  or  Nahr-malka,  joined  the  Eu- 
phrates. [V.] 

]\IACESTUS  or  MECESTUS  (Md/ceo-Tos  or  Me- 
Kearvs'),  a tributary  of  the  river  Rhyndacus : it  took 
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its  origin  in  a lake  near  Ancyi-a,  and,  after  flowing  for 
some  distance  in  a western  direction,  it  turned 
northward,  and  joined  the  Rhyndacus  a little  to  the 
north  of  Miletopolis.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  576;  Plin. 
V.  40.)  It  seems  to  be  the  same  river  as  the  one 
called  by  Polybius  Megistus  (v.  77),  though  the 
Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  1162)  remarks, 
that  in  his  time  the  Rhyndacus  itself  bore  that 
name.  The  lower  part  of  the  river  now  bears  the- 
name  Susu  or  Susugherli,  while  the  upper  part  is 
called  Sirnaul-Su.  (Hamilton’s  Researches,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  105,  111.)  [L.  S.] 

MA'CETA  (Ma/cero,  Nearch.  Pervpl.  p.  22  : 
C.  Musseldorn),  a promontory  of  Arabia,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Persian  gulf,  opposite  tlie  promontory 
Harmozon  in  Carmania.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  726,  xvi.  p. 
765.)  It  was  on  the  coast  of  the  Macae,  and  is, 
therefore,  called  by  Strabo  (xvi  p.  765)  a promon 
tory  of  the  Macae,  without  giving  it  any  special 
name.  It  formed  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Asabi,  and  is,  therefore,  called  by  Pto- 
lemy (vi.  7.  § 12),  rh  'Acra^wy  &Kpov. 

MA'CETAE,  MACE'TIA.  [Macedonia.] 
MACHAERUS  (^Maxaipovs  : Eth.  yiaxaipjr-qs, 
Joseph.),  a strong  fortress  of  Peraea,  first  mentioned 
by  Josephus  in  connection  with  Alexander  the  son  of 
Hyrcanus  I.,  by  whom  it  was  originally  built.  (^Ant. 
xiii.  16.  § 3;  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  6.  § 2.)  It  was  de- 
livered by  his  widow  to  her  son  Aristobulus,  who 
first  fortified  it  against  Gabinius  (^Ant.  xiv.  5.  § 2.) 
to  whom  he  afterwards  surrendered  it,  and  by  whom 
it  was  dismantled  (§  4;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  762).  On 
his  escape  from  Rome  Aristobulus  again  attempted 
to  fortify  it;  but  it  was  taken  after  two  days’  siege 
(vi.  1).  It  is  however  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Herod  the  Tetrarch,  and  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It 
w'as  situated  in  the  mountains  of  Arabia  (irphs  rois 
*Apa€iois  opecnv')  (5.  § 2),  and  on  the  confines  of 
Herod’s  jurisdiction  and  that  of  Aretas  king  of 
Arabia,  his  father-in-law,  but  at  this  time  the  his- 
torian expressly  states  that  it  belonged  to  the  latter 
(xviii.  6.  § 1.),  being  the  southern  extremity  of 
Peraea,  as  Pella  was  the  northern.  (5.  J.  iii.  3.  § 3, 
iv.  7.  § 5.)  When  Herod’s  first  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Aretas,  first  suspected  her  husband’s  guilty  passion 
for  Herodias,  his  brother  Philip’s  wdfe,  she  dis- 
sembled her  indignation,  and  requested  to  be  sent 
to  Machaerus,  whence  she  immediately  proceeded  to 
Petra,  her  father’s  capital.  The  fact  of  Machaerus 
being  then  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Aretas  pre- 
sents an  insuperable  difficulty  to  the  reception  of 
Joseplius’s  statement  that  it  was  the  place  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist’s  martyrdom : for  suffering,  as  he 
did  in  one  view,  as  a martyr  for  the  conjugal  rights 
of  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  Hei'od  could  have  had  power  to  order  his  exe- 
cution in  that  fortress,  (xviii.  6.  §§  1,  2.)  It  held 
out  against  the  Romans  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  account  of  its  siege  and  reduction  by  the 
lieutenant  Lucilius  Bassus  furnishes  us  with  the 
most  detailed  account  of  this  remarkable  fortress, 
wdiich  Pliny  (v.  15)  reckons  second  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  strength  of  its  works.  Josephus’s  account 
is  as  follows.  It  was  situated  on  a very  high  hill, 
and  surrounded  with  a wall,  trenched  about  on  all 
sides  wdth  valleys  of  enormous  depth,  so  as  to  defy 
embankments.  Its  western  side  was  the  highest, 
and  on  this  quarter  the  valley  extended  60  stadia, 
as  far  as  the  Dead  Sea.  On  the  north  and  south 
the  valleys  were  not  so  steep,  but  still  such  as  to 
render  the  fortress  unassailable,  and  the  eastern 
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valley  had  a depth  of  100  cubits.  It  had  been  se- 
lected  by  Herod,  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the 
Arabs  and  the  natural  advantages  of  its  position, 
and  he  had  enclosed  a large  space  within  its  walls, 
which  w'as  strengthened  with  towers.  This  formed 
the  city:  but  the  summit. of  the  hill  was  the  acro- 
polis, surrounded  with  a wall  of  its  own : flanked 
with  corner  towers  of  160  cubits  in  height.  In  the 
middle  of  this  was  a stately  palace,  laid  out  in  large  and 
beautiful  chambers,  and  furnished  with  numerous 
reservoirs  for  preserving  the  rain  water.  A shrub  of 
rue,  of  portentous  size,  grew  in  the  palace  yard,  equal 
in  height  and  bulk  to  any  fig-tree.  A large  store 
of  missiles  and  military  engines  was  kept  there  so 
as  to  enable  its  garrison  to  endure  a protracted 
siege.  Bassus  proposed  to  assail  it  on  the  east  side, 
and  commenced  raising  banks  in  the  valley,  and  the 
garrison,  having  left  the  city  and  its  inhabitants  to 
their  fate,  betook  themselves  to  the  acropoli.s,  from 
which  they  made  a succession  of  spirited  sallies 
against  the  besiegers.  In  one  of  these  a youth 
named  Eleazar,  of  influential  connections,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  the  garrison  capitu- 
lated on  condition  that  his  life  was  spared,  and  he 
and  they  allowed  to  evacuate  the  place  in  safety. 
A few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  city,  thus 
abandoned,  succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape : but 
1700  males  were  massacred,  and  the  women  and 
children  sold  into  captivity.  J.  vii.  6.)  Its 

site  has  not  been  recovered  in  modem  times;  but  it 
is  certainly  wrongly  placed  by  Pliny  at  the  South 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (vii.  16;  Reland,  s.  v.  p.  880). 
The  account  given  by  Josephus  of  the  copious  hot 
springs  of  bitter  and  sweet  water,  of  the  sulphur 
and  alum  mines  in  the  valley  of  Baaras,  which  he 
places  on  the  north  of  the  city  of  Machaerus,  seems 
rather  to  point  to  one  of  the  ruined  sites,  noticed  by 
Irby  and  Mangles,  to  tlie  northern. part  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  in  the  vicinity  of  Callirrhoe,  where  these  phae- 
iiomena  are  still  found ; but  not  the  peculiarly 
noxious  tree,  of  the  same  name  as  the  valley,  which 
was  deadly  to  the  gatherer,  but  was  a specific  against 
daemoniacal  possession.  [Callirrhoe.]  (Irby 
and  Mangles,  Travels,  pp.  464,  465.)  [G.  W.] 
MACHAETE'GI  (yiaxcuTriyoi-,  some  MSS.  read 
Maxa-yevoi,  Ptol.  iv,  14.  § 1 1),  a people  of  “ Scythia 
intra  Imaum,”  near  the  Iastae.  [E.  B.  J.] 
MACHELO'NES  (MaxeAwyes,  Arrian,  Peripl. 
p.  11;  Anon.  p.  15),  a subdivision  of  the  Colchian 
tribes  situated  to  the  S.  of  the  Phasis.  Anchialus, 
prince  of  this  people,  as  well  as  of  the  Heniochi, 
submitted  to  Trajan.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  19;  Ritter, 
Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  p.  116.)  [E,  B.  J.] 

MA'CHLYES  (MaxAues,  Herod,  iv.  179;  Ptol. 
iv.  3.  § 26.  vulg.  Maxpues),  a Libyan  people,  in  the 
S.  of  Africa  Propria  (Byzacena),  on  the  river  Triton, 
and  separated  by  the  lake  Tritonis  from  the  Loto- 
phagi,  like  whom  they  fed  upon  the  lotus.  (Comp. 
Plin.  vii.  2.)  [P.  S.] 

MACHU'RES.  [IMauretania.] 

MACHU'SII.  [Mauretania.] 

MA'CHYNI  (Mdxvvot),  a people  of  Africa 
Propria,  whom  Ptolemy  places  S.  of  the  Liby- 
phoenicians,  as  far  as  the  Lesser  Syrtis  and  the 
Machlyes.  (Ptol.  iv.  3.  §§  22,  26.)  [P.  S.] 

MACINA  (MaKiudj),  a distinct  of  Arabia,  men- 
tioned only  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  766)  as  nearest 
to  Babylonia,  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  desert 
of  Arabia,  on  another  by  the  marshes  of  the  Chal- 
daeans,  formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  on  a third  by  the  Persian  Gulf.  Its  climate 
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was  heavy  and  fogey,  showery  and  hot,  but  pro- 
ducing excellent  fruit.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine 
was  peculiar.  They  were  planted  in  the  marshes, 
the  soil  necessary  for  their  sustenance  being  placed 
in  wicker  baskets.  They  would  sometimes  drift 
from  their  moorings,  and  were  thrust  back  to  their 
places  w’ith  poles.  [G.  W.] 

MACISTUS  or  MACISTUM  (Md/cicrros,  rh 
MdKiiTTOu : Eth.  MaKiCTtos),  a town  of  Triphylia, 
in  Elis,  said  to  have  been  also  called  Platanistus. 
(UXaravLOTovs,  Strab.  viii.  p.  345.)  It  was  origi- 
nally inhabited  by  the  Paroreatae  and  Caucones, 
who  were  driven  out  by  the  Minyae.  (Strab.  1.  c.  ; 
Herod,  iv.  148.)  It  was  afterwards  subdued  by  the 
Eleians,  and  became  one  of  their  dependent  town- 
ships whose  history  is  given  under  Leprkum.  In 
the  time  of  Strabo,  it  was  no  longer  inhabited  (viii. 
p.  349).  Macistus  was  situated  upon  a lofty  hill 
in  the  north  of  Triphylia,  and  appears  to  have  been 
the  chief  town  in  the  north  of  the  district,  as 
Lepreum  was  in  the  south.  That  Macistus  was  in 
the  north  of  Triphylia  appears  from  several  circum  - 
stances.  Strabo  describes  its  territory,  the  Macistia, 
as  bordering  upon  Pisatis.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  343.) 
Agis,  in  his  invasion  of  the  territory  of  Elis,  in  b.  c. 
400,  when  he  entered  Triphylia  through  the  Aulon 
of  Messenia,  was  first  joined  by  the  Lepreatae,  next 
by  the  Macistii,  and  then  by  the  Epitalii  on  the 
Alpheius.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  2.  § 25.)  Stephanus 
places  Macistus  to  the  westward  of  the  Lepreatis 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.);  but  this  is  obviously  an  error,  as 
Arcadia  bordered  upon  the  Lepreatis  in  that  direc- 
tion. Macistus  would  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Samicum  upon  the  coast,  as  it  had 
the  superintendence  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  the 
Samian  Poseidon  at  this  place.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  343.) 
From  these  circumstances  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Macistus  w'as  situated  upon  the  heights  of 
Khaidffa. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Pausanias  and  Polybius 
mention  only  Samicum,  and  Xenophon  only  Macistus. 
This  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  Macistians 
having  the  superintendence  of  the  temple  of  the 
Samian  Poseidon,  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  upon 
the  decay  of  Samos  upon  the  coast,  the  l\Iinyans 
built  Macistus  upon  the  heights  above ; but  that  the 
ancient  name  of  the  place  was  afterwards  revived  in 
the  form  of  Samicum.  The  Macistians  had  a temple 
of  Hercules  situated  upon  the  coast  near  the  Acidon. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  348.) 

(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  206;  Peloponnesiaca, 
p.  217;  Boblaye,  Recherches,  ^-c.,  p.  135;  Curtius, 
Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  83.)' 

MAGNA  (Md/cm),  an  inland  town  of  Arabia 
Felix,  according  to  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.),  who  places  it 
in  lat.  67°,  long.  28°  45',  near  the  Aelanitic  gulf 
of  the  Red  Sea,  now  the  Gulf  of  Akaba.  [G.  W.] 

MACOEABA  (Ma/ropd^a),  an  inland  city  of 
Arabia  Felix,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  lat.  73°  20', 
long.  22°,  universally  admitted  to  be  the  ancient 
classical  representative  of  the  modern  Mekka  or 
Mecca,  which  Mr.  For.'ter  holds  to  be  an  idiomatic 
abbreviation  of  Machoraba,  identical  with  the  Arabic 
“ Mecharab,”  “ the  warlike  city,”  or  “ the  city  of 
the  Harb.”  (^Geog.  of  Arabia,  vol.  i.  pp.  265,  266.) 
A very  high  antiquity  is  claimed  for  this  city  in 
the  native  traditions,  but  the  absence  of  all  authentic 
notices  of  it  in  the  ancient  geographers  must  be 
allowed  to  disprove  its  claim  to  notoriety  on  account 
of  its  sanctity  at  any  very  remote  period.  The 
territory  of  Mekka  was,  according  to  .universal 
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Arabian  history  or  tradition,  the  central  seat  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jorham  and  the  Jorhamites,  descendants 
of  the  Joktanite  patriarch  Sherah,  the  Jerah  of  ti  e 
book  of  Genesis  (x.  26),  who  in  the  earliest  times 
were  the  sovereigns  of  Mekka,  the  guardians  of  the 
Kaaba,  and  the  superintendents  of  the  idolatrous 
sacrifices  in  the  valley  of  Mina,  from  w’hence  they 
derived  their  classical  synonym  Minaei.  It  is 
quite  uncertain  when  they  w'ere  superseded  by  the 
Ishmaelite  Arabs  of  the  family  of  Kedar,  whose 
descendants,  according  to  immemorial  Arabic  tra- 
dition, settled  in  the  Hedjaz ; and  one  tribe  of  whom 
was  named  Koi'eish  {collegit  undique),  “ quod  circa 
Meccam,  congregati  degerent."  (Canus  ap.  Golium, 
in  voc.,  cited  by  Forster,  Geog.  of  Arabia,  vol.  i. 
p.  248,  n.)  This  tribe,  however,  from  wdiich  JMo- 
hammed  sprung,  had  been  for  centuries  the  guardians 
of  the  Kaaba,  and  lords  of  Mekka,  prior  to  his  ap- 
pearance : for  if  the  very  plausible  etymology  and 
import  of  the  classical  name,  as  above  given,  be 
correct,  and  Beni-Harb  was,  as  Mr.  Forster  has 
elaborately  proved,  a synonym  for  the  sons  of  Kedar, 
it  will  follow  that  they  had  succeeded  in  fixing 
their  name  to  the  capital  some  time  before  it  ap- 
peared in  Ptolemy’s  list,  nor  can  any  traces  of  a 
more  ancient  name  be  discovered,  nor  any  notices 
of  the  ancient  city,  further  than  the  bare  mention 
of  its  name  by  the  Alexandrian  geographer. 

“ Mekka,  sometimes  also  called  Bekka,  which 
words  are  synonymous,  and  signify  a place  of  great 
concourse,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  aiicient  cities 
in  the  world.  It  is  by  some  thought  to  be  the  Mesa 
of  Scripture  (^Gen.  x.  30),  a name  not  unknown  to 
the  Arabians,  and  supposed  to  be  taken  from  one  of 
Ishmael’s  sons”  (^Gen.  xxv.  15).  (Sale’s  Koran, 
Prelimina'i'y  Discoxirse,  sect.  i.  p.  4.)  Its  situation 
is  thus  described  by  Burckhardt : — “ The  town  is 
situated  in  a valley,  narrow  and  sandy,  the  main 
direction  of  which  is  from  north  to  south  ; but  it 
inclines  towards  the  north-west  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  town.  In  breadth  this  valley 
varies  from  one  hundred  to  seven  hundred  paces, 
the  chief  part  of  the  city  being  placed  where  the 
valley  is  most  broad.  The  town  itself  covers  a 
space  of  about  1500  paces  in  length  ; . .’. . but  the 
whole  extent  of  ground  comprehended  under  the 
denomination  of  Mekka”  (i.  e.  including  the  suburbs) 
“ amounts  to  3500  paces.  The  mountains  enclosing 
this  valley  (which,  before  the  town  was  built,  the 
Arabs  had  named  Wady  IMekka  or  Bekka)  are  from 
200  to  500  feet  in  height,  completely  barren  and 

destitute  of  trees Most  of  the  town  is  situated 

in  the  valley  itself;  but  there  are  also  parts  built 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  principally  of  the 
eastern  chain,  where  the  primitive  habitations  of 
the  Koreysh  and  the  ancient  town  appear  to  have 
been  placed.”  It  is  described  as  a handsome  town; 
with  streets  broader,  and  stone  houses  more  lofty, 
than  in  other  Eastern  cities : but  since  the  decline  of 
the  pilgrimage  “ numerous  buildings  in  the  outskirts 
have  fallen  completely  into  ruin,  and  the  town  itself 
exhibits  in  every  street  houses  rapidly  decaying.” 
Its  population  has  declined  in  proportion.  The  results 
of  Burckhardt’s  inquiries  gave  “ between  25,000 
and  30,000  stationary  inhabitants  for  the  population 
of  the  city  and  suburbs,  besides  from  3000  to 
4000  Abyssinians  and  black  slaves:  its  habitations 
are  capable  of  containing  three  times  this  number.” 
This  estimate,  however,  shows  a considerable  increase 
within  the  last  three  centuries;  for  “ in  the  time  of 
Sultan  Selym.I.  (in  A.  h.  923,  i.  e.  a.  d.  1517)  a 
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census  was  taken,  and  the  number  found  to  be 
12,000  men,  women,  and  children.”  In  earlier  times 
the  population  was  much  more  considerable  ; for 
“ when  Abou  Dhaker  sacked  Mekka  in  A.  h.  314 
(a.  D.  926)  30,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  killed  by 
hisferocious  soldiers.”  Ali  Bey’s  estimate  in  a.d.  1807 
is  much  lower  than  Burckhardt’s  in  a.d.  1814. 
Yet  the  former  says  “ that  the  population  of  Mekka 
diminishes  sensibly.  This  city,  which  is  known  to 
have  contained  more  than  100,000  souls,  does  not  at 
present  shelter  more  than  from  16,000  to  18,000;” 
and  conjectures  that  “ it  will  be  reduced,  in  the 
course  of  a century,  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  size  it 
now  is.”  The  celebrated  Kaaba  demands  a cursory 
notice.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a great  court, 
which  forms  a parallelogram  of  about  536  feet  by 
356,  surrounded  by  a double  piazza.  This  sanc- 
tuary, called,  like  that  of  Jemsalem,  El-Haram,  is 
situated  near  the  middle  of  the  city,  wdiich  is  built 
in  a narrow  valley,  having  a considerable  slope  from 
north  to  south.  In  order  to  form  a level  area  for 
the  great  court  of  the  temple,  the  ground  has  evi- 
dently been  hollowed  out,  subsequently  to  the 
erection  of  the  Kaaba,  which  is  the  only  ancient 
edifice  in  the  temple.  The  building  itself  (called 
by  the  natives  Beit-Ullah,  the  House  of  God),  pro- 
bably the  most  ancient  sacred  building  now  existing, 
is  a quadrilateral  tower,  the  sides  and  angles  of 
which  are  unequal.  Its  dimensions  are  38  feet  by 
29,  and  its  height  34  feet  4 inches;  built  of  square- 
hewn  but  unpolished  blocks  of  quartz,  schorl,  and 
mica,  brought  from  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
The  black  stone,  the  most  sacred  object  of  vene- 
ration, is  built  into  the  angle  formed  by  the  NE. 
and  SE.  sides,  42  inches  above  the  pavement.  It 
is  believed  by  the  IMoslems  to  have  been  presented 
to  Abraham  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  is  called  “ the 
heavenly  stone.”  Ali  Bey  says  that  “ it  is  a frag- 
ment of  volcanic  basalt,  sprinkled  throughout  its 
circumference  with  small,  pointed,  coloured  crystals, 
and  varied  with  red  feldspath  upon  a dark  black 
ground  like  coal.”  The  famous  well  of  Zemzem,  in 
the  great  mosk,  is  56  feet  deep  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  fed  by  a copious  spring  ; but  its  water,  says 
BurckharSt,  “ however  holy,  is  heavy  to  the  ta.-te, 
and  impedes  digestion.”  Ali  Bey,  on  the  contrary, 
says  that  it  is  wholesome,  though  wai'mer  than  the 
air  even  in  that  hot  climate.  The  towm  is  further 
supplied  with  rain-water  preseiwed  in  cisterns:  but 
the  best  water  in  klekka  is  brought  by  a conduit 
from  the  vicinity  of  Arafat,  six  or  seven  hours 
distant.”  (Ali  Bey,  Travels,  \o\.  ii.  pp.  74 — 114; 
Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Arabia,  pp.  94,  &c.)  [G.W.] 
MACRA  (o  Mdicpris,  Strab. ; Ptolemy  has  the 
corrupt  form  Ma/cpdAAa : Magra'),  a considerable 
river  of  Northern  Italy,  rising  in  the  Apennines  and 
flowing  into  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  near  Luna.  It  was 
under  the  Roman  dominion  the  established  limit  be- 
tween Liguria  and  Etruria  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ; Flor. 
ii.  3.  § 4;  Strab.  v.  p.  222  ; Vib.  Seq.  p.  14) ; but 
at  an  earlier  period  the  Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Apuani 
occupied  the  country  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  a long  struggle  with  that  people  that 
the  Romans  were  able  to  carry  their  arms  as  far  as 
the  banks  of  the  Macra.  (Liv.  xxxix.  32,  xl.  41.) 
The  Macra  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the 
rivers  on  the  Ligurian  coast,  but  it  still  retains  the 
character  of  a mountain  toirent,  at  times  very  vio- 
lent and  impetuous,  at  others  so  shallow  as  to  be 
wholly  unfit  for  navigation  (Lucan,  ii.  426).  The 
ruins  of  Luna  are  situated  on  the  kft  bank  of  the 
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Magra,  about  a mile  from  the  sea,  while  the  cele- 
brated Port  of  Luna  (the  Gulf  of  Spezia')  is  some 
miles  distant  to  the  W.,  and  separated  from  it  by 
an  intervening  range  of  hills  [Luna].  About  10 
miles  from  its  mouth  the  Magra  receives  from  its 
W.  bank  the  w'aters  of  the  Vara,  also  a formidable 
torrent,  which  is  in  all  probability  the  Boactes  of 
Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  § 3).  [E.  H.  B.] 

MACRA  COME,  a place  mentioned  by  Livy 
(xxxii.  1 3)  along  with  Sperchiae.  Its  position  is  un- 
certain, but  it  was  perhaps  a town  of  the  Aenianes. 

MACRIS,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Attica,  also 
called  Helena.  [Helena.] 

MACRO'BII  (Herod,  iii.  17 — 25  ; Plin.  vi.  30. 
s.  35,  vii.  1.  s.  2 ; Solin.  30.  § 9 ; Mela,  iii.  9.  § 1), 
or  the  long-lived,  might  have  been  briefly  enume- 
rated among  the  numerous  and  obscure  tribes  which 
dwelt  above  Philae  and  the  second  cataract  of  the 
Nile,  were  it  not  for  the  conspicuous  uosition  as- 
signed to  them  by  Herodotus.  He  describes  the 
Macrobii  as  a strong  and  opulent  nation,  remarkable 
for  its  stature,  beauty  and  longevity,  and,  in  some 
respects,  as  highly  civilised.  According  to  this  his- 
torian, a rumour  of  the  abundance  of  gold  in  the 
Macrobian  territoiy  stimulated  the  avarice  of  the 
Persian  king,  Cambyses,  who  led  a great  army 
against  them  : but  in  his  haste  he  omitted  to  pro- 
vide his  host  with  food  and  W'ater,  and  the  city  was 
di.stant  many  days’  journey,  and  between  the  Macro- 
bian land  and  Egypt  lay  sandy  wastes,  and  the  Per- 
sians perished  through  drought  and  hunger,  Cam- 
byses alone  and  a small  residue  of  his  army  returning 
to  Egypt.  In  the  description  of  Herodotus,  the  most 
important  point  is  the  geographical  position  assigned 
to  them.  It  is  in  the  farthest  south  (IttI  i-fj  vorir) 
baXdaari,  c.  17,  to  tayjxra.  TrjS  yrjs,  c.  25)  the 
limits  of  the  habitable  world,  according  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Herodotus.  The  Macrobian  land  w'as  ac- 
cordingly beyond  the  Arabian  Gulf,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  ocean,  and  in  that  undefined  and  illimit- 
able region  called  Barbaria  by  the  ancient  cosmo- 
graphers. 

Travellers  and  writers  on  geography  have  advanced 
several  theories  respecting  their  position  in  Africa. 
Bruce  (Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  43)  supposes  the  Ma- 
crobii to  have  been  a tribe  of  Shangalla  or  lowland 
blacks.  Rennell  (Geogr.  System  of  Herod,  ii.  p.29, 
2nd  edit.)  identifies  them  with  the  Abyssinians; 
Heeren  (^African  Nations,  vol.  ii.  pp.  321 — 338) 
believes  them  to  have  been  a branch  of  the  Semaleh 
who  occupied  the  maritime  district  around  Cape 
Guardafui:  while  Niebuhr  (Dfsse^’toriow  on  theGeog. 
of  Herod,  p.  20)  objects  to  all  these  surmises,  as 
taking  for  granted  too  much  knowledge  in  Herodotus 
himself.  In  the  story,  as  it  stands,  there  is  one  in- 
surmountable objection  to  the  position  in  the  far 
south  assigned  to  them  by  the  historian,  and  too 
readily  accepted  by  his  modern  commentators.  No 
army,  much  less  an  oriental  army  with  its  many 
incumbrances,  could  have  marched  from  Egypt  into 
Abyssinia  without  previously  sending  forward  maga- 
zines and  securing  w'ells.  There  were  neither  roads, 
nor  tanks  of  water,  nor  corn  land  nor  herbage  to  be 
found  in  a considerable  portion  of  the  route  (^apfios, 
c.  25).  Even  at  the  present  day  no  direct  commu- 
nication exists  between  Aegypt  and  the  land  of  the 
Nubians  of  Somdleh.  No  single  traveller,  no  caravan, 
could  adventure  to  proceed  by  land  from  the  cata- 
racts to  Cape  (Tmrdafui.  An  army  far  inferior  in 
numbers  to  the  alleged  host  of  Cambyses  would  in 
a few  days  exhaust  the  grass  and  the  millet  of  Nu- 
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bia  wherein  the  only  productive  soil  for  some  hun- 
dreds of  miles  south  of  Philae  consists  of  naiTow 
slips  of  ground  adjacent  to  and  irrigated  by  the  Nile. 
From  the  southern  frontier  of  Egypt  to  the  nearest 
frontier  of  Abyssinia  the  only  pi-actical  road  for  an 
armv  lies  along  the  river  bank,  and  the  distance  to 
I be  traversed  is  at  least  900  miles. 

We  must  therefore  abandon  the  belief  that  the 
I Macrobians  dwelt  in  the  farthest  south.  But  there 
} are  other  suspicious  features  in  the  narrative.  Similar 
! length  of  days  is  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  the  Tar- 
I tessians  (i.  163;  comp.  Anacreon,  ap.  Strab.  iii.  2), 

I nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  the  Hyperboreans  in 
I the  extreme  north  are  also  denominated  Macrobii. 

We  may  also  bear  in  mind  the  mythical  aspect  of 
I Homer’s  Aethiopians  (^Iliad,  i.  423)  in  which  pas- 
i sage  the  epithet  “ faultless  ” (apvpovcs')  implies  not 
! moral  but  physical  superiority  (comp.  Herod,  iii.  20: 
(ikyuTTOi  KaX  KaWiaTOi  avOpdnuu  iravTuv).  “ Men,” 
as  Dr.  Kenrick  justly  remarks,  “ groaning  under  the 
burden  of  the  social  state,  have  in  every  age  been 
I prone  to  indulge  in  such  pictures  of  ease  and  abun- 
i dance  as  Herodotus,  in  the  passages  cited,  and  Pin- 
I dar  (^Pyth.  x.  57)  draw  of  countries  beyond  the 
I limits  of  geographical  knowledge  and  of  times  beyond 
I the  origin  of  history.” 

If,  then,  we  do  not  yield  up  the  Macrobii  to  myth 
or  fable  altogether,  we  must  seek  for  them  in  some 
district  nearer  Aegypt.  Whatever  tribe  or  region 
Cambyses  intended  to  subdue,  gold  was  abundant, 
and  brass,  or  rather  copper,  scarce  among  them, 
i Now  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Kordofan  (15°  20' — 

I 10°  N.  lat.,  28° — 32°  E.  long.)  are  commonly  called 
j Nobah,  and  Nob  is  an  old  Aegyptian  word  for  gold, 
j Again,  the  Macrobii  were  singularly  tall,  well  pro- 
portioned and  healthy ; and  Kordofan  has,  from  time 
' immemorial,  supplied  the  valley  of  the  Nile  with 
I able-bodied  and  comely  slaves  of  both  sexes  (Hume, 
ap.  Walpole,  Turkey,  p.  392).  Moreover,  the  ca- 
I ravans  bear  with  them,  as  marketable  wares,  wrought 
I and  unwrought  copper  to  this  district.  In  1821 
! Mohammed  Ali  achieved  what  Cambyses  failed  in 
1 attempting.  With  less  than  7000  men,  half  of 
whom  indeed  perished  through  fatigue  and  the  cli- 
mate, he  subdued  all  the  countries  contiguous  to  the 
Nile  as  far  as  Sennaar  and  Kordofan  inclusive : and 
the  objects  which  stimulated  his  expedition  were 
i gold  and  slaves.  We  shall  therefore  perhaps  not 
1 greatly  err  in  assigning  to  the  Macrobii  of  Hero- 
j dotus  a local  habitation  much  nearer  than  Abyssinia 
1 to  the  southern  frontier  of  Aegypt,  nor  in  suggesting 
that  their  name,  in  the  language  of  the  Greeks,  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Semitic  word  Magrahi,  i.  e.  the 
I dwellers  in  the  west.  A position  west  of  the  Nile 
would  account  also  for  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
I the  Ichthyophagi  of  Elephantis  (Bojah  or  Bisharye 
Arabs)  of  the  languages  of  the  Macrobii. 

! The  modem  Bisharyes  occupy  the  country  east  of 
! the  Nile  from  Aegypt  to  Abyssinia;  and  their  trade 
and  journeys  extend  from  the  Red  Sea  to  Kordofan. 
If  then  we  regard  the  Macrobii  (the  Magrabi)  and 
I the  Ichthyophagi  (the  Bisharye)  as  respectively  seated 
I on  the  east  and  west  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  latter 
' people  will  have  been  the  most  available  guides 
I whom  Cambyses  could  employ  for  exploring  the  land 
of  the  Macrobians. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  Herodotus 
derived  his  knowledge  of  the  Persian  expedition 
i either  from  the  Persian  conquerors  of  Aegypt,  or 
! from  the  Aegyptian  priests  themselves:  neither  of 
i whom  would  be  willing  to  disclose  to  an  inquisitive 
VOL.  II. 
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foreigner  the  actual  situation  of  a land  in  which  gold 
was  so  abundant.  By  placing  it  in  the  far  south, 
and  exaggerating  the  hardships  endured  by  the 
army  of  Cambyses,  they  might  justly  hope  to  deter 
strangers  from  prying  into  the  recesses  of  a region 
from  which  themselves  were  deriving  a profitable 
monopoly. 

Upon  the  wonders  of  the  Macrobian  land  it  would 
be  hardly  worth  while  to  dwell,  were  they  not  in 
singular  accordance  with  some  known  features  in  the 
physical  or  commercial  character  of  that  region.  In 
the  southern  portion  of  Kordofan  the  hills  rise  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  iron  ore  in  some  districts  is 
plentiful.  The  fountain  of  health  may  thus  have 
been  one  of  several  mineral  springs.  The  ascription 
of  extreme  longevity  to  a people  who  dwelt  in  a hot 
and  by  no  means  healthy  climate  may  be  explained 
by  the  supposition  that,  whereas  many  of  the  pastoral 
tribe.s.  in  these  regions  put  to  death  their  old  people, 
when  no  longer  capable  of  moving  from  place  to 
place,  the  Macrobians  abstained  from  so  cruel  a 
practice.  The  procerity  of  the  king  seems  to  imply 
that  the  chieftains  of  the  Macrobii  belonged  to  a dif^ 
fevent  race  from  their  subjects  (compare  Scylax,  ap. 
Aristot.  vii.  p.  1332).  “ The  Table  of  the  Sun”  is 

the  market-place  in  which  trade,  or  rather  barter, 
was  carried  on  with  strangers,  according  to  a prac- 
tice mentioned  by  Cosmas,  the  Indian  mariner,  who 
describes  the  annual  fairs  of  southern  Aethiopia  in 
terms  not  unlike  those  employed  by  Herodotus  in  his 
accountof  the  Macrobians  (pp.  138, 139).  [W.  B.  D.] 

MACROCE'PHALI  (Ma/cpo/cec^aAot),  that  is, 
“ people  with  long  heads.”  (Strab.  i.  p.  43.)  The 
Siginni,  a barbarous  tribe  about  Mount  Caucasus, 
artificially  contrived  to  lengthen  their  heads  as  much 
as  possible.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  520;  comp.  Hippocr. 
de  Aer.  35.)  It  appears  that  owing  to  this  custom 
they  were  called  Macrocephali  ; at  least  Pliny 
vi.  4),  Pomp.  Mela  (i.  19),  and  Scylax  (p.  33), 
speak  of  a nation  of  this  name  in  the  north-east  of 
Pontus.  The  anonymous  author  of  the  Peripl. 
Pont.  E%ix.  (p.  14)  regards  them  as  the  same  people 
as  the  Macrones,  but  Pliny  (Z.  c.)  clearly  distin- 
guishes the  two.  [L.  S.] 

MACRO'NES  (MaKpcoves"),  a powerful  tribe  in 
the  east  of  Pontus,  about  the  Moschici  moun- 
tains. They  are  described  as  wearing  garments 
made  of  hair,  and  as  using  in  war  wooden 
helmets,  small  shields  of  wicker-work,  and  short 
lances  with  long  points.  (Herod,  ii.  104,  vii.  78; 
Xenoph.  Anab.  iv.  8.  § 3,  v.  5.  § 18,  vii.  8. 
§ 25;  comp.  Hecat.  191;  Scylax,  p.  33; 

Dionys.  Perieg.  766;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  22;  Plin. 
vi.  4 ; Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  § 22,  who  asserts 
that  they  observed  the  custom  of  circumcision.) 
Strabo  (xii.  p.  548)  remarks,  in  passing,  that  the 
people  formerly  called  Maci-ones  bore  in  his  day  the 
name  of  Sanni,  though  Pliny  (J.  c.)  speaks  of  the 
Sanni  and  Macrones  as  two  distinct  peoples.  They 
appear  to  have  always  been  a rude  and  wild  tribe, 
until  civilisation  and  Christianity  were  introduced 
among  them  in  the  reign  of  Justinian.  (Procop. 
Bell.  Pers.  i.  15,  Bell.  Goth.  iv.  2,  de  Aed.  iii. 
6.)  [L.  S.] 

MACRON  TEICHOS  (MaKphu  reixos),  also 
called  “ the  wall  of  Anastasius,”  w’as  a fortification 
constructed  in  A.  D.  507,  by  the  emperor  Anasta- 
sius I.  of  Constantinople,  as  a means  of  defence  against 
the  Bulgarians:  it  consisted  of  a strong  wall  run- 
j ning  across  the  isthmus  of  Constantinople,  from  the 
[ coast  of  the  Propontis  to  that  of  the  Euxin* 
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Some  parts  of  this  wall,  which  at  a later  period 
proved  useful  against  the  Turks,  are  still  existing. 
(Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  9 ; comp.  Dkt.  of  Biogr.  Vol. 
I.p.  159.)  [L.  S.] 

MACROPOGO'NES  (Mavpo7rc67wi/es),  or  the 
“ Longbeards,’’  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  W.  Caucasus 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  492),  whose  position  must  be  fixed 
somewhere  near  Tardhuzun.  (Chesney,  Euphrat. 
vol.  i.  p.  276.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MACTO'RIUM  (MaKTwpiov),  a town  of  Sicily,  in 
the  neiglibourliood  of  Gela,  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(vii,  153).  who  tells  us  that  it  was  occupied  by  a 
body  of  Geloan  citizens,  who  were  driven  out  from 
their  country,  and  were  restored  to  it  by  Telines, 
the  ance.stor  of  Gelon.  The  name  is  also  found  in 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (s.  v.'),  who  cites  it  from 
Piiilistus,  but  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  later  times. 
The  only  clue  to  its  position  is  that  afforded  by 
Herodotus,  who  calls  it  “ a city  above  Gela,”  by 
which  he  must  mean  further  inland.  Cluverius 
conjectures  that  it  may  have  occupied  the  site  of 
Butera,  a town  on  a hill  about  8 miles  inland  from 
Terranova^  the  site  of  Gela.  (Cluver.  Sicil.  p. 
363.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MACUM,  a town  in  the  north  of  Aethiopia. 
(Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  35.) 

MACUREBI.  [Matjrktania.] 

MACY'NIA  (flaKwia,  Strab.  x.  p.  451 ; MaKvva, 
Plut.  Quaest.  Grace.  15;  Ma/a/i^eia,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.: 
Eth.  Ma/cui^eos),  a town  of  Aetolia  on  the  coast,  at 
the  foot  of  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Taphiassus. 
According  to  Strabo  it  was  built  after  the  return  of 
the  Heraclidae  into  Peloponnesus.  It  is  called  a 
town  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians  by  the  poet  Archytas 
of  Amphissa,  who  describes  it  in  an  hexameter  line: 
“ the  grape-clad,  perfume -breathing,  lovely  Macyna.” 
It  is  also  mentioned  in  an  epigram  of  Alcaeus,  the 
Messenian,  who  was  a contemporary  of  Philip  V., 
king  of  Macedonia.  Pliny  mentions  a mountain  Ma- 
cynium,  which  must  have  been  part  of  Mount  Ta- 
phiassus, near Macynia,  unless  it  is  indeea  a mistake 
for  the  town.  (Strab.  x.  pp.  451,  460  ; Plut.  1.  c.  ; 
Anth.  Graec.  ix.  518;  Plin.  iv.  3;  heake.  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  111.) 

MACY'NIUM.  [Macynia  ; Aetolia,  p.  63,  b.] 

MADAI.  [Media.] 

MAD  AURA  (Augustin.  Ep.  49,  Conf.  ii.  3)  or 
Madurus  (MaSoupos,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 30),  a town  in 
the  north  of  Numidia,  near  Tagaste,  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Medaura,  the  birthplace  of 
Appuleius.  [Medaura.] 

MADEBA  (MatSagdv,  LXX.;  Me5d§7j,  Joseph.), 
a city  originally  of  Moab,  and  afterwards  ob- 
tained by  conquest  by  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amor- 
ite.s.  (Amot&.  xxi.  30 ; comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1. 
§§  2,  4.)  The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX. 
in  two  of  the  passages  in  which  it  is  found  in  the 
Hebrew,  eVl  McodS  being  substituted  in  Numbers 
(?.  c.)  and  T?is  MwoStriSoy  in  Isaiah  (xv.  2).  It 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Reubenites  in  the  division  of 
the  trans-Jordanic  conquests,  and  was  in  their 
southern  border.  (Josh.  xiii.  9,  16.)  It  was  one  of 
several  Moabite  cities  occupied  by  the  Jews  under 
Hyreanus  and  Alexander  Jannaeus  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii.  9.  § 1,  15.  § 4),  but  was  afterwards  restored 
by  Hyreanus  II.  to  Aretas  (xiv.  1.  § 4).  Mr}bava 
is  placed  by  Ptolemy  (v.  17.  § 6)  in  Arabia  Petraea, 
and  joined  with  Heshbon,  consistently  with  which 
Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome  (Onomast.  s.  v.')  notice  it  as 
still  existing,  under  its  old  name,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Heshbon  ; where  its  ruins  may  still  be  identified. 
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“ In  order  to  see  Medaba,  I left  the  great  road  at 
Eeshan, — and  proceeded  in  a more  eastern  direction. 

...  At  the  end  of  eight  hours  we  reached  Madeha 
built  upon  a round  hill.  This  is  the  ancient  Medaba, 
but  there  is  no  river  near  it.  It  is  at  least  half  an 
hour  in  circumference : I observed  many  remains  of 
the  walls  of  private  houses,  constructed  with  blocks 
of  silex;  but  not  a single  edifice  is  standing.  There 
is  a large  Birket  ” (“  the  immense  tank  ” mentioned 
by  Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  471,  as  “ the  only  object  of 
interest  ”).  “ On  the  west  side  of  the  town  are  the 

foundations  of  a temple,  built  with  large  stones,  and 
apparently  of  great  antiquity.  ...  A part  of  its 
eastern  wall  remains.  At  the  entrance  of  one  of  the 
courts  stand  two  columns  of  the  Doric  order: ...  in  . 
the  centre  of  one  of  the  courts  is  a large  well.” 
(Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Syria,  pp.  365,  366.)  It  is 
mentioned  as  wdAts  M-qbdSaiu  in  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  and  was  an  episcopal  see  of  the  Third 
Palaestine,  or  of  Arabia.  (Reland,  Palaestina, 
s.v.  pp.  893,  216 — 219;  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Chris- 
tianus,  col.  769—772.)  [G  W.] 

MADE'NA,  a district  in  Armenia  Minor,  between 
the  Cyrus  and  Araxes.  (Sext.  Ruf.  in  Lucull.  15 ; 
Eutrop.  viii  4.) 

MADETHU'BADUS  M.  (rh  MadeBoiSaSov  ^ 
Ma\edov6a\ov  epos'),  is  the  name  applied  by  Pto- 
lemy (iv.  2.  § 15)  to  that  part  of  the  prolongation 
of  the  Atlas  chain  S.  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis 
w'hich  contained  the  sources  of  the  Chinalaph  and 
its  tributaries.  [Comp.  Atlas.]  [P.  S.] 

MA'DIA  (MaSia,  Ptol.  v.  10.  § 6),  a place  in  the 
interior  of  Colchis,  probably  the  Matium  of  Pliny 
(vi.  4). 

MADIS.  [Madytus.] 

MADMANNA  (Maxopi/j.,  LXX. ; Mriveirfvd, 
Euseb.),  a city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  mentioned  only 
in  Joshua  (xv.  31).  It  was  situated  in  the  south 
of  the  tribe,  apparently  near  Ziklag.  Eusebius,  who 
confounds  it  with  the  Madmenah  of  Isaiah  (x.  31), 
mentions  the  ruins  of  a town  near  Gaza,  named  ; 
Menois  (Mrtvoeis),  which  he  identifies  with  Mad-  i 
manna.  (Onomast.  s.  v.)  [G.  W.]  ' 

MADMENAH  (MaSe^Tj^o,  LXX.),  a town  or  vil- 
lage on  the  confines  of  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, mentioned  only  in  Isaiah  (x.  31).  It  was  ob- 
viously on  or  near  the  line  of  march  of  an  invading 
army  approaching  Jerusalem  from  the  north,  by  way 
of  Michmash,  and  apparently  between  Anathoth  and  ' 
Jerusalem.  It  is  confounded  with  Madmanna  by 
Eusebius.  (Onomast,  s.  v.  MrjveSrird.)  [G.W.] 
MADOCE  (MaSSK-n  ttoKis),  a city  on  the  south 
coast  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of  the  Homeritae,  i 
apparently  in  the  extreme  west  of  their  district,  and 
consequently  not  far  to  the  west  of  Aden.  (Ptol.  vi. 

7.  § 9.)  It  is  not  otherwise  known.  [G.  W.] 

MADLTATE'NI,  a people  of  Thrace,  mentioned  ( 

by  Livy  (xxxviii.  40)  along  with  the  Astii,  Caeni,  j 

and  Coreli,  but  otherwise  unknown.  j 

MADU'RUS.  [Madaura.]  ! 

MA'DYTUS  (MaSurds  : Eth.  MaSurtos),  an  im-  I 
portant  port  town  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  on  the 
Hellespont,  nearly  opposite  to  Abydos.  (Liv.  xxxi.  1 6, 
xxxiii.38 ; Mela,  ii.2 ; Anna Comn. xiv.  p.  429 : Steph. 

Byz.  s.  V.  ; Strab.  vii.  p.  331.)  Ptolemy  (iii.  12. 

§ 4)  mentions  in  the  same  district  a town  of  the 
name  of  Madis,  which  some  identify  with  Madytus, 
but  which  seems  to  have  been  situated  more  inland. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Maito  marks  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Madytus.  [L.  S.] 

MAEA  (M«?a,  Stadiasm,  Mar.  Magn.  §§  74,  75; 
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called  TaTa  or  Tata  by  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 46),  an  island 
off  the  coast  of  Africa  Propria,  7 stadia  S.  of  the 
island  Pontia. 

MAEANDER  (Maiapdpos:  Meinder  or  Boyuh 
Meinder)^  a celebrated  river  in  Asia  Minor,  has  its 
sources  not  far  from  Celaenae  in  Phrygia  (Xenoph. 
Anah.  i.  2.  § 7),  where  it  gushed  forth  in  a park  of 
Cyrus.  According  to  some  (Strab.  xii.  p.  578; 
Maxim.  Tyr.  viii.  38)  its  sources  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  river  Marsyas;  but  this  is  irreconcilable 
with  Xenophon,  according  to  whom  the  sources  of 
the  two  rivers  were  only  near  each  other,  the  Mar- 
syas rising  in  a royal  palace.  Others,  again,  as 
Pliny  (v.  31),  Solinus  (40.  § 7),  and  Martianus 
Capella  (6.  p.  221),  state  that  the  Maeander 
flowed  out  of  a lake  on  Mount  Aulocrene.  Col, 
Leake  (^Asia  Minor,  p.  158,  &c.)  reconciles  all 
these  apparently  different  statements  by  the  remai-k 
that  both  the  Maeander  and  the  Marsyas  have  their 
origin  in  the  lake  on  Mount  Aulocrene,  above  Ce- 
laenae, but  that  they  issue  at  different  parts  of  the 
mountain  below  the  lake.  The  Maeunder  was  so 
celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  numerous  windings, 
that  its  name  became,  and  still  is,  proverbial.  (Horn. 
Jl.  ii,  869;  Hesiod,  Theog.  339;  Herod,  vii.  26, 
30  Strab.  xii.  p.  577;  Pans.  viii.  41.  § 3;  Ov. 
Met.  viii.  162,  &c.;  Liv.  xxxviii.  13;  Senec.  Hei'C, 
Fur.  683,  &c.,  Phoen.  605.)  Its  whole  course  has 
a south-western  direction  on  the  south  of  the  range 
of  Mount  Messogis.  In  the  south  of  Tripolis  it 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Lycus,  whereby  it  becomes 
a river  of  some  importance.  Near  Carura  it  passes 
from  Phrygia  into  Caria,  where  it  flow's  in  its  tor- 
tuous course  through  the  Maeandrian  plain  (comp. 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  648,  xv,  p.  691),  and  finally  dis- 
charges itself  in  the  Icarian  sea,  between  Priene  and 
Jilyus,  opposite  to  Miletus,  from  which  its  mouth  is 
only  10  stadia  distant.  (Plin.  1.  c.;  Pans.  ii.  5.  § 2.) 
The  tributaries  of  the  Maeander  are  the  Oroyas, 
Marsyas,  Cluprus,  Lethaeus,  and  Gaeson,  in 
the  north;  and  the  Obrimas,  Lycus,  Harpasus, 
and  a second  Marsyas,  in  the  south.  The  Maeander 
is  everywhere  a very  deep  river  (Nic.  Chonat.p.  125; 
Liv.  1.  c.),  but  not  very  broad,  so  that  in  many  parts 
its  depth  equals  its  breadth.  As  moreover  it  carried 
in  its  waters  a great  quantity  of  mud,  it  was  navi- 
gable only  for  small  craft.  (Strab,  xii.  p.  579,  xiv.  p. 
636.)  It  frequently  overflowed  its  banks;  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  quantity  of  its  deposits  at  its 
I mouth,  the  coast  has  been  pushed  about  20  or  30 
[ stadia  further  into  the  sea,  so  that  several  small 
I islands  off  the  coast  have  become  united  with  the 
I mainland.  (Pans.  viii.  24.  § 5;  Thucyd.  viii.  17.) 

I There  W'as  a story  about  a subterraneous  connection 
between  the  Maeander  and  the  Alpheius  in  Elis. 

I (Paus.  ii.  5.  § 2 ; comp.  Hamilton,  Researches,  vol.  i. 
i p,  525,  foil.,  ii.  p.  161,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

I MAEANDER  (6  MaiauSpos,  Ptol.  vii.  2.  §§ 

1 8,  10,  11),  a chain  of  mountains  in  Eastern  India, 
i comprehended,  according  to  Ptolemy’s  subdivision, 

I in  the  part  called  by  him  India  extra  Gangem. 
j They  may  be  best  considered  as  an  qutlying  spur 
I from  the  Bepyrrhus  M.  (now  Jarrow),  extending 
! in  a southerly  direction  between  the  Ganges  and  the 
j Doanas  towards  the  sea  coast.  Their  present  name 
I seems  to  be  Muin-Mura.  [V.] 

I MAEANDRO'POLIS  (Moioi'SpouTroAis),  a town 
of  uncertain  site,  though,  as  its  name  seems  to  indi- 
( cate,  it  must  have  been  situated  somewhere  on  the 
I Maeander,  and  more  especially  in  the  territory  of 
i Magnesia,  as  w'e  learn  from  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v. ; 
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comp.  Plin.  v.  29),  from  whom  we  may  also  infer 
that  the  place  was  sometimes  calledMaeander.  [L.S.] 

MAEATAE  (Matdrat),  a general  name  given  by 
Dion  Cassius  (Ixxv.  5,  Ixxvi.  12)  to  the  British 
tribes  nearest  to  the  Roman  vallum,  the  Caledonii 
dwelling  beyond  them.  (Comp.  Jornandes,  de  Reb. 
Get.  c.  2.) 

MAEDI  (MatSot,  MoiSot,  Thuc.  ii.  98 ; Polyb.  x. 
41),  a powerful  people  in  the  west  of  Thrace, 
dwelling  near  the  sources  of  the  Axius  and  Margus, 
and  upon  the  southern  slopes  of  Mt.  Scomius. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  472.)  Strabo 
says  that  the  Maedi  bordered  eastward  on  the  Thu- 
natae  of  Dardania  (vii.  p.  316),  and  that  the  Axius 
flow'ed  through  their  tei-ritory  (vii.  p.  331).  The 
latter  was  called  Maedica  (MatSi/r?;,  Ptol.  iii.  11. 
§ 9;  Liv.  xxvi.  25,  xl.  22).  They  frequently  made 
incursions  into  Macedonia  ; but  in  B.c.  211,  Philip 

V.  invaded  their  territory,  and  took  their  chief  town 
lamphorina,  wdiich  is  probably  represented  by  Vranid 
or  Ivorina,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Margus  or 
Morava.  (Liv.  xxvi.  25.)  We  also  learn  from  Livy 
(xl.  22)  that  the  same  king  traversed  their  territoiy 
in  order  to  reach  the  summit  of  Mt.  Haemus ; and 
that  on  his  return  into  Macedonia  he  received  the 
submission  of  Petra,  a fortress  of  the  Maedi.  Among 
the  other  places  in  Maedica,  we  read  of  Phragandae 
(Liv.  xxvi.  25)  and  Desudaba,  probably  the  modern 
Kumdnovo,  on  one  of  the  confluents  of  the  upper 
Axius.  (Liv.  xliv.  26.)  The  Maedi  are  said  to  have 
been  of  the  same  race  as  the  Bithynians  in  Asia,  and 
were  hence  called  Maedobithyni  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
MatSoi  ; Strab.  vii.  p.  295).  (Comp.  Strab.  vii. 
p.  316;  Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18.) 

MAENACA  (MaivaKri),  a Greek  city  on  the  S. 
coast  of  Hispania  Baetica,  the  most  westerly  colony 
of  the  Phocaeans.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  156;  Scymn.  145,et 
seq.)  In  Strabo’s  time  it  had  been  destroyed;  but  the 
ruins  were  still  visible.  He  refutes  the  error  of  those 
who  confounded  it  with  Malaga,  which  was  not  a 
Greek,  but  a Phoenician  city,  and  lay  further  to  the 

W.  ; but  this  error  is  repeated  by  Avienus  ((9r. 

Marit.  426,  et  seq.).  The  place  seems  to  be  the 
Ma/crj  of  Stephanus.  [P.  S.] 

MAE'NALUS.  1.  (MaimAos,  Strab.  viii.  p.  388  ; 
Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  769;  MaivaXov,  Theocr.  i. 
123;  rh  '^daivoKiov  bpos,  Paus.  viii.  36.  § 7;  Mae- 
nalus,  Virg.  Eel.  viii.  22  ; Mel.  ii.  3 ; Plin.  iv.  6. 
s.  10 ; Maenala,  pi.,  Virg.  Eel.  x.  55  ; Ov.  Met.  i. 
216),  a lofty  mountain  of  Arcadia,  forming  the 
western  boundary  of  the  tei-ritories  of  Mantineia  and 
Tegea.  It  was  especially  sacred  to  the  god  Pan, 
who  is  hence  called  Maenalius  Deus  (Ov.  Fast.  iv. 
650.)  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  fancied 
that  they  had  frequently  heard  the  god  playing  on 
his  pipe.  The  two  highest  summits  of  the  moun- 
tain are  called  at  present  A ecA're  and  Apano-Khrepa: 
the  latter  is  5115  feet  high.  The  mountain  is  at 
present  covered  with  pines  and  firs  ; the  chief  pass 
through  it  is  near  the  modem  town  of  Tripolitza. 
— The  Roman  poets  frequently  use  the  adjectives 
Maenalius  and  Maenalis  as  equivalent  to  Arcadian. 
Hence  Mojenalii  versus,  shepherds’  songs,  such  as 
were  usual  in  Arcadia  (Virg.  Eel.  viii.21);  Masnalis 
ora,  i.e.  Arcadia  ( Ov.  Fast.  iii.  8 4) ; Maenalis  nympha, 
i.  e.  Carmenta  (Ov.  Fast.  i.  634)  ; Maenalis  Ursa, 
and  Maenalia  Arctos,  the  constellation  of  the  Bear, 
into  which  Callisto,  daughter  of  Lycaon,  king  of 
Arcadia,  was  said  to  have  been  metamorphosed.  (^Ov. 
Trist.  iii.  11.  8,  Fast.  ii.  192.) 

2.  (MaiVoAoy;  Eth.Maivd\ios,Maiva\irrjs,Mai» 

It  2 
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i/aAeuv),  a town  of  Arcadia,  and  the  capital  of  the 
district  Mcienalia  (MaiyaAia,  Time.  v.  64;  Pans, 
iii.  11.  § 7,  vi.  7.  § 9,  viii.  9.  § 4),  which  formed 
part  of  the  territory  of  Mejj;alopolis  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  the  latter  city.  A list  of  the  towns  in  Mae- 
nalia  is  given  in  Vol.  I.  p.  192.  The  town  Maenalus 
was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  who  mentions 
a temple  of  Athena,  a stadium,  and  a hippodrome,  as 
belonging  to  the  place.  (Pans.  viii.  3.  § 4,  36. 
§ 8 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  Its  site  is  uncertain.  Eoss 
supposes  that  the  remains  of  polygonal  walls  on  th» 
isolated  hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Helisson 
and  opposite  the  village  Davia,  represent  Maenalus; 
and  this  appears  more  pi'obable  than  the  opinion  of 
Leake,  who  identifies  this  site  with  Dipaea,  and 
thinks  that  Maenalus  stood  on  Mt.  Apano-hhrepa. 
(Ross,  Reisen  im  Peloponnes,  vol.  i.  p.  117;  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  52,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  243.) 
[Dipaea.] 

MAENA'RIAE  INSULAE,  a cluster  of  little 
islands  in  the  gulf  of  Palma,  off  the  coast  of  the 
Greater  Balearis.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  11.)  [P.  S.] 

MAK'NOBA  (Mela,  ii.  6.  § 7;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3; 
MavoSa^  Ptol.  ii.4.§  7 ; Menova,  Itin.  Ant.  p.  405  : 
Velez  Malaga),  a town  of  the  Bastuli  Poeni,  on  the  S. 
coast  of  Baetica,  12  M.  P.  E.  of  l\Ialaca.  on  a river  of 
the  same  name  ( Velez).  Strabo  (iii.  p.  1 43)  also  men- 
tions Maenoba (MaiVo§a),  with  Astra,  Nabrissa,Onoba, 
and  Ossonoba,  as  towns  remarkable  for  their  situation 
on  tidal  estuaries  ; whence  Ukert  argues  that,  since 
not  only  all  the  other  places  thus  mentioned  were 
outside  of  the  Straits,  but  also  Strabo’s  description 
necessarily  applies  to  an  estuary  exposed  to  the  tides 
of  the  Atlantic,  we  must  seek  for  his  Maenoba  else- 
where than  on  the  tideless  Mediterranean.  Accord- 
ingly, he  places  it  on  the  river  Maenoba  or  Menuba 
(^Griiadiamar),  the  lowest  of  the  great  tributaries  of 
the  Baetis,  on  its  right  side,  mentioned  both  by  Pliny 
(iii.  1.  s.  3),  and  in  an  inscription  found  at  San  Lu- 
car  la  Mayor  (Caro,  ap.  Florez, Esp.S.  vol.ix.p.47), 
up  which  river  the  tide  extends  to  a considerable 
distance.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  pp.  288,  349,  350.) 
This  argument,  though  doubtful,  has  certainly 
some  force,  and  it  is  adopted  by  Spruner  in  his 
Atlas.  [P.  S.] 

MAE'NOBA  (Ma'voSa),  rivers.  [Maenoba.] 
MAENOBO'RA  (Waivoicapa),  a town  of  the 
Mastiani,  in  the  S.  of  Spain,  mentioned  by  Hecataeus 
(ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  seems  to  be  identical  with 
Maenoba  on  the  S.  coast  of  Baetica.  [P.  S.] 

M AEO'NIA  (Matovi'a),  an  ancient  name  of  Lydia. 
[Lypia.]  There  was,  also,  in  later  times  a town 
of  this  name  in  Lydia,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  29. 
s.  30),  Hierocles  (p.  670),  and  in  the  Episcopal  No- 
titia;  and  of  which  several  coins  are  extant.  Its  ruins 
have  been  found  at  a place  called  Megne,  5 English 
miles  W.  of  Sandal.  (Hamilton,  Researches,  vol.  ii. 
p.  139.) 


MAEO'TAE  (Matwrat,  Scyl.  p.  31 ; Strab.  xi. 
pp.  492,  494;  Plin.  iv.  26;  Maeotici,  Pomp.  Mela, 
i.  2.  § 6,  i.  19.  § 17 ; Plin.  vi.  7),  a collective  name 
which  was  given  to  the  peoples  about  the  Palus 
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Maeotis  as  early  as  the  logographer  Hcll.anicns 
(p.  78),  if  we  read  with  his  editor  Sturz  (for  M«- 
Aiwrai),  Maiurai.  According  to  Strabo  (1.  c.)  they 
lived  partly  on  fish,  and  partly  tilled  the  land,  but 
were  no  less  warlike  than  their  nomad  neighbours. 
He  enumerates  the  following  subdivisions  of  the 
Maeotae:  Sindi,  Dandarii,  Toreatae,  Agri,  Arrechi, 
Tarpetes,  Obidiaceni,  Sittaceni,  Dosci,  and  many 
others.  These  wild  hordes  were  sometimes  tributary 
to  the  factory  at  the  Tanais,  and  at  other  times  to 
the  Bosporani,  revolting  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
kingdom  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  in  later  times, 
especially  under  Pharnaces,  Asander,  and  Polemon, 
extended  as  far  as  the  Tanais.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MAEO'TIS  PALUS,  the  large  body  of  water  to 
the  NE.  of  the  Euxine  now  called  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
or  the  Azdk-deniz-i  of  the  Turks.  This  sea  was 
usually  called  Palus  Maeotis  ” (p  Majwrts  Aig.vr\, 
Aesch.  Prom.  427),  but  sometimes  “ Maeotica”  or 
“ Maeotia  Palus  ” (Plin.  ii.  67;  Lucan,  ii.  641), 
“ Maeotius  ” or  “ Maeotis  Lacus”  (Plin.  iv.  24,  vi. 
6),  “Maeotium”  or  “Maeoticum  aequor”  (Avien. 
v.  32;  Val.  Flac.  iv.  720),  “ Cimmeriae  Paludes” 
(Claud,  in  Eutrop.  i.  249 ),  “ Cimmericum”  or  “ Bos- 
poricum  Mare  ” (Gell.  xvii.  8),  “ Scythicae  Undae, 
Paludes  ” (Ovid.  Her.  vi.  107,  Trist.  iii.  4.  49).  The 
genitive  in  Latin  followed  the  Greek  form  “ Mae- 
otidis,”  but  was  sometimes  “ Maeotis  ” (Ennius,  ap. 
Cic.  Tusc.  V.  17).  The  accusative  has  the  two  forms 
Mamriv  “ Maeotim  ” (Plin.  x.  10),  and  MaiwriZa 
“Maeotida’  (Pomp.  Mela,  i.  3.  § 1,  ii.  1.  § 1). 
Pliny  (vi.  7)  has  preseiwed  the  Scythian  name  Te- 
merinda,  which  he  translates  by  “ Mater  I\Iaris.” 

The  Maeotic  gulf,  with  a surface  of  rather  more 
than  13,000  square  miles,  was  supposed  by  the  an- 
cients to  be  of  far  larger  dimensions  than  it  really 
is.  Thus  Herodotus  (iv.  86)  believed  it  to  be  not 
much  less  in  extent  than  the  Euxine,  while  Scylax 
(p.  30,  ed.  Hudson)  calculated  it  at  half  the  size  of 
that  sea.  Strabo  (ii.  p.  125,  comp.  vii.  pp.  307 — 
312,  xi.  p.  493;  Arrian.  Perip.  p.  20,  ed.  Hudson; 
Agathem.  i.  3,  ii.  14)  estimated  the  circumference  at 
somewhat  more  than  9000  stadia,  but  Polybius  (iv. 
39)  reduces  it  to  8000  stadia.  According  to  Pliny 
(iv.  24)  its  circuit  was  reckoned  at  1406  M.  P.,  or, 
according  to  some,  1125  M.  P.  Strabo  (vii.  p.  310) 
reckons  it  in  length  2200  stadia  between  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  and 
therefore  came  nearest  amongst  the  ancients  in  the 
length;  but  he  seems  to  have  supposed  it  to  carry 
its  width  on  towards  the  Tanais  (comp.  Renncdl, 
Compar.  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p 331).  The  length  accord- 
ing to  Pliny  (1.  c.)  is  385  M.  P.,  which  agrees  with 
the  estimate  of  Ptolemy  (v.  9.  §§  1 — 7).  Polybius 
(1.  c.)  confidently  anticipated  an  entire  and  speedy 
choking  of  the  waters  of  the  Maeotis;  and  ever  since 
his  time  the  theory  that  the  Sea  of  Azov  has  con- 
tracted its  boundaries  has  met  with  considerable 
support,  though  on  this  point  there  is  a material 
discordance  among  the  various  authorities ; tire  latest 
statement,  and  approximation  to  the  amount  of  its 
cubic  contents  will  be  found  in  Admiral  Smyth’s 
work  (The  Mediterranean,  p.  148).  The  ancients 
appear  to  have  been  correct  in  their  assertion  about 
the  absence  of  salt  in  its  waters,  as,  although  in  SW. 
winds,  when  the  water  is  highest,  it  becomes  brackish, 
yet  at  other  times  it  is  drinkable,  though  of  a disa- 
greeable flavour  (Jones,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  143;  Jornm 
Geog.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  106).  [E.  B.  J.] 

MAEPHA  (Mai'fpa  pgrpSTToXts),  an  inland  city  of 
Arabia  Felix,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  long.  83°  15', 
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! lat.  15°,  the  capital,  no  doubt,  of  the  Maphoritae, 

I whom  he  places  above  the  Homeritae  and  Adramitae 
I of  the  southern  coast.  [Maphokitae.]  The 
j situation  of  this  tribe  is  still  marked  by  the  wide 
and  very  fruitful  Wady  Mayfah,  in  the  midst  of 
. which  “ the  very  extensive  villac^e  named  Mayfah, 

I situated  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Hummarees,” 
})erhaps  marks  the  site  of  the  Maepha  metropolis, 

I Mr.  Forster,  however,  identifies  it  with  the  ruined 
j site  of  NaJcab-el-IIojar,  discovered  and  described 
I by  Lieut.  Wellstead  in  1834,  the  situation  of  which 
j is  thus  stated  by  that  officer: — “ Nakab-el - Hajar  is 
situated  north-west,  ajid  is  distant  forty-eight  miles 
I from  the  village  of  ’Ain  [on  the  coast],  which  is 
marked  on  the  chart  in  latitude  14°  2'  north,  and 
j longitude  46°  30'  east,  nearly.”  It  stands  in  the 
I centre  of  the  Wady  Meijah,  nearly  20  miles  north 

I of  the  village  of  that  name,  and  was  evidently  a 

place  of  considerable  importance  in  ancient  times. 
The  inscription  over  the  gateway,  in  the  ancient 
Arabic  character,  commonly  known  as  the  Hadrau- 
I matic,  would  doubtless  throw  light  on  the  history  of 
I this  castle:  and  it  is  curious  that  while  the  at- 
tempted decipherments  of  Professor  Roediger  and 
Mr.  Charles  Forster  have  so  little  in  common,  both 
would  agree  in  identifying  it  with  Maepha;  for 
while  the  former  discovers  the  name  Mefa  twice  in 
the  first  line  of  the  inscription,  the  latter,  who  pro- 
nounces that  this  name  “ has  no  existence  in  the  in- 
scription,” compensates  for  this  disappointment  by 
] discovering  a list  of  proper  name.s,  which  serve  to 
connect  it  with  several  historical  personages,  among 
whom  are  an  Arabian  patriarch,  Mohareb,  son  of 
Koreish,  “ belonging  to  a period  certainly  prior  to 
the  Christian  era;”  and  Charibael,  “ that  king  of 
{ the  Homerites  and  Sabaeans  celebrated  by  Arrian 
i (^Periplus  Maris  Eryth.  pp.  13,  14,  apud  Hudson 
Geographici  Minores'),  whose  alliance  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius  was  assiduously  courted  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  inscription  further  mentions  many  of  the 
I - buildings  described  by  Lieut.  Wellstead.  (Forster, 
il ' vol.  ii.  pp.  193—204,  383—393.)  [G.  W.] 

MAERA.  [Mantikeia.] 

MAESIA  SILVA,  a fore.st  of  Etruria,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Veientines,  which  was  conquered  from 
them  by  Ancus  Marcius.  (Liv.  i.  33.)  Its  site 
1 cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  but  it  was  pro- 
bably situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
between  Rome  and  the  sea-coast.  Pliny  also  no- 
tices it  as  abounding  in  dormice.  (Plin.  viii.  58.  s. 
83.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MAESO'LTA  MaiauXia,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 15; 
in  Peripl.  p.  35,  MaaaXia),  a district  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Hindostdn,  along  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  corre- 
sponding to  that  now  occupied  by  the  Circars  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  Coromandel  coast.  Ptolemy 
mentions  two  towns  in  its  territory  which  he  calls 
Emporia,  namely,  Contacossyla  (probably  the  pre- 
sent Masulip>attana')  and  Allosygna.  The  district 
I was  traversed  by  a river  of  considerable  size,  the 
I Maesolus  (now  Godavari),  which  flows  into  the 
^f  Bengal,  after  giving  its  name  to  the  sur- 
rounding country.  It  was  from  one  of  the  ports  of 
Maesolia  that  merchants  were  in  the  habit  of  taking 
ship  and  crossing  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the  Aurea 
Chersonesus.  The  people  were  called  Maesoli  (Mat- 
cuXoi).  (Vincent,  Peripl.  vol.  ii.  p.  521.)  [V.] 

! MAESO'LUS  (f  MaiaihXos,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §§  15, 
37),  a river  of  considerable  size,  which  ri.ses  in 
the  Deccan  or  midland  part  of  Hindostdn,  and 
tlow.s.  in  a c/nir.se.  at  first  SE.,  and  then  nearly  E 
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till  it  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  in  lat.  18°.  N. 
There  has  been  some  dispute  among  geographers  as 
to  its  modern  representative,  some  making  it  the 
same  as  the  Kistna,  and  some  as  the  God&vari. 
The  latter  is  probably  the  most  correct  supposition. 
Ptolemy  jdaces  its  source  in  the  Orudii  or  Aniedi 
mountains,  which  would  seem  to  be  part  of  the 
chain  of  the  western  Ghats.  [^^*] 

MA'GABA  (^Kurgh  Dagli),  a considerable  moun- 
tain in  the  central  part  of  Galatia,  W.  of  the  river 
Halys,  and  E.  of  the  city  of  Ancyra,  which  was  only 
10  Roman  miles  distant  from  it.  In  B.  c.  189,  when 
lilanlius  was  carrying  on  war  against  the  Galatians, 
the  Tectosagi  and  Trocini  took  refuge  on  Mt.  Magaba, 
and  there  defended  themselves  against  the  Romans, 
but  were  defeated.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  19,  26 ; Flor.  i.  1 1.) 
According  to  Rufus  Festus  (11),  this  mountain  was 
afterwards  called  Modiacus.  [L.  S.] 

MAGABULA,  a place  mentioned  in  the  Renting. 
Table  in  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  on  the  road  from 
Comana  to  Nicopolis,  at  a distance  of  21  miles  from 
the  former  city.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it 
is  the  same  place  as  Megalula  (MeyoAouAa)  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (v.  6.  § 10);  but  its  exact  site 
cannot  be  ascertained.  [L.  S.] 

MAGARSA,  MAGARSUS,  or  MEGARSUS  (Md- 
yapaa.  Mdyapaos,  Meyapaos),  a town  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Cilicia,  situated  on  a height  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Pyramus.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  676.) 
Alexander,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Issus,  marched 
from  Soli  to  Megarsus,  and  there  offered  sacrifices  to 
Athena  Megarsis,  and  to  Amphilochus,  the  son  of 
Amphiaraus.  the  reputed  founder  of  the  place. 
(Ari'ian,  Anab.  ii.  5.)  It  seems  to  have  formed  the 
port  of  Mallus  (Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Mdyapaos-,  Lycoph. 
439;  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  22).  The  hill  on  which  the 
town  stood  now  bears  the  name  of  Karadash,  and 
vestiges  of  ancient  buildings  are  still  seen  upon  it. 
(Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  215,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 
MAGDALA  (Ma75aAc£:  Eth.  MaySaXrjros),  a 
town  of  Galilee,  chiefly  noted  as  the  birthplace  of 
that  Mary  to  whom  the  distinguished  name  of  Mag- 
dalene is  ever  applied  in  the  Gospel.  The  place  itself 
is  mentioned  only  by  S.  Matthew  (xv.  39),  where 
we  find  the  words  rd  bpta  MaydaXd,  which  are  repre- 
sented in  the  parallel  passage  in  S.  Mark  (viii.  10) 
as  rd  fiepr)  AaXpavovQd.  As  neither  does  this  name 
occur  elsewhere,  we  have  no  clue  to  the  situation 
of  the  town  ; although,  a modern  writer  says,  “ it 
seems  to  follow  from  the  New  Testament  itself  that 
it  lay  on  the  w^est  side  of  the  lake.”  The  argument 
is,  that,  on  leaving  the  coast  of  Magdala,  our  Lord 
embarked  again,  and  “ departed  to  the  other  side,” — 
“ an  expression  which  in  the  N.  T.  is  applied  al- 
most exclusively  to  the  country  east  of  the  lake  and 
of  the  Jordan.”  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.vol.  iii.  p.  278.) 
There  can,  however,  be  no  difficulty  in  identifying  it 
wdth  the  site  of  the  modern  village  of  Mejdel  in  the 
SE,  corner  of  the  plain  of  Gennesaret;  where  there 
certainly  existed  an  ancient  town  of  the  name,  no- 
ticed in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  compiled  in  Tibe- 
rias, from  which  it  is  not  jnore  than  4 or  5 miles 
distant,  on  the  north : probably  identical  also  with 
Migdal-el,  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  (Josh.  xix.  38.) 
It  is  a small  and  insigniticaut  village,  “ looking 
much  like  a ruin,  though  exhibiting  no  marks  of 
antiquity.”  (Robinson,  L c.)  Pococke’s  argument 
against  this  identification  is  unintelligible: — “ This 
does  not  seem  to  be  Magdalum  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, because  that  is  spoken  of  with  Dalmanutha, 
which  w'as  to  the  east  of  the  sea.”  ( Observations 
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on  Palestine,  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  71.;  How  this  last 
assertioQ  is  to  be  proved  does  not  appear.  The 
authority  of  Josephus  has  been  quoted  for  a Mag- 
dala  near  Gamala,  and  consequently  on  the  east  of  the 
sea  {Vita,  § 24);  but  the  reading  is  corrupt. 
(Robinson,  1.  c.  p.  279,  note.)  [G.  W.] 

MAG'DOLUM  (Ma75oAot',  Herod,  ii.  159;  but 
Md7Sw\oi'  in  LXX. ; tlie  Migdol  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Exod.  xlv.  2 ; Numb,  xxxiii.  7 ; 2 Kings, 
xxiii,  29;  Jerem.  xliv.  1,  xlvi.  14;  Ezek.  xxix. 

10,  XXX.  6;  It.  Anton,  p.  171),  a town  of  Lower 
Aegypt  which  stood  about  12  miles  S.  of  Pelusium, 
on  the  coast-road  between  Aegypt  and  Syro-Phoe- 
nicia.  Here,  according  to  Herodotus,  (Z.  c.)  Pha- 
raoh-Necho  defeated  the  Syrians,  about  608  b.  c. 
Eusebius  {Praepar.  Evang.  ix.  18),  apparently  re- 
ferring to  the  same  event,  calls  the  defeated  anny 
“ Syrians  of  Judah.”  That  the  Syrians  should  have 
advanced  so  near  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  as  the  Del- 
taic Magdolum,  with  an  arid  desert  on  their  flanks 
and  rear  (comp.  Herod,  iii.  5)  seems  extraordinary; 
neither  is  the  suspicious  aspect  of  the  Battle  of  Mag- 
dolus  diminished  by  the  conquest  of  Cadytis,  a con- 
siderable city  of  Palestine,  being  represented  as  its 
result.  The  Syrians  might  indeed  have  pushed 
rapidly  along  the  coast-road  to  Aegypt,  if  they  had 
previously  secured  the  aid  of  the  desert  tribes  of 
Arabs,  as  Cambyses  did  before  his  invasion  of 
Aegypt  (comp.  Herod,  iii.  7).  Calmet’s  Diet,  of  the 
Bible,  s.  V.  Megiddo  ; Winer,  Bibl.  Realwdrterbuch, 
vol.  ii.  p.  93,  note  2 ; Champollion,  L'Egypte,  vol. 

11.  p.  79.  [W.  B.  D.] 

MAGELLI,  a Ligurian  tribe,  mentioned  only  by 

Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  7).  They  have  been  supposed  to 
have  occupied  the  Valdi  Mugello,  in  the  Apennines, 
N.  of  Florence  ; but  though  it  is  certain  that  the 
Ligurians  at  one  time  extended  as  far  to  the  E.  as 
this,  it  is  very  improbable  that  Pliny  should  have 
included  such  a tribe  in  his  description  of  Roman 
Liguria.  The  name  of  the  Mugello  is  found  in 
Procopius  (B.  G.  iii.  5)  where  he  speaks  of  a place 
(xwpfoi')  called  Mucella  (Mou/ceAAa),  situated  a 
day’s  journey  to  the  N.  of  Florence.  [E.  H.  B.] 
MAGETO'BRIA  or  ADMAGETO'BRIA,  in 
Gallia.  Probably  the  true  name  ended  in  -briva  or 
*briga.  Ariovistus,  the  German,  defeated  the  forces 
of  the  Gain  in  aflght  at  this  place.  (Caes.  B.  G.  i. 
.31.)  The  site  of  Magetobria  is  unknown.  The 
resemblance  of  name  induced  D’Anville  {Notice,  §-c.) 
to  fix  it  at  Moigte  de  Broie,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Ognon  and  the  Saone,  a little  above  Pontarlier. 
There  is  a story  of  a broken  urn,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion MAGETOB.,  having  been  found  in  the  Saone  in 
1802.  But  this  story  is  of  doubtful  credit,  and  the 
urn  cannot  be  found  now.  Walckenaer  supposes 
Amage  on  the  ^rewc7^^?^,  which  is  west  of  Faucogney 
and  east  of  Luxeuil,  to  correspond  best  to  the  indi- 
cations in  Caesar’s  text.  But  Caesar  does  not  give 
us  the  least  indication  of  the  position  of  Mage- 
tobria. [G.  L ] 

MAGI.  [Media.] 

MAGIOVINTUM  or  MAGIOVINIUM,  in  Bri- 
tain, a station  placed  in  three  of  the  itinera  of 
Antoninus  at  the  distance  of  24  miles  to  the  N.  of 
Verulamium.  Its  site  is  generally  supposed  to  be  at 
Fenny  Stratford.  [C.  R.  S.] 

MAGNA  {It.  Ant.  p.484;  Geogr.  Ravenn,).  1.  A 
town  or  station  in  Britain,  the  site  of  which  is  now 
occupied  by  Kenchester,  in  Herefordshire.  In  both 
of  the  above  works  the  word  is  in  the  plural  form,  i 
Magnis,  most  probably  for  Magnis  Castris.  Indeed,  ! 
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the  extraordinary  extent  of  the  place,  as  ascertained 
by  its  remains,  renders  this  suggestion  more  than 
probable.  The  walls,  now  almost  entirely  destroyed, 
enclosed  an  area  of  from  20  to  30  acres.  Leland, 
speaking  of  Kenchester,  says  : — “ Ther  hath  ben 
fownd  ‘ nostra  memoria  lateres  Britannic! ; et  ex  eis- 
dem  canales,  aquae  ductus,  tesselata  pavimente, 
fragmentum  catenulae  aureae,  calcar  ex  argento,’ 
byside  other  strawng  things.”  The  tesselated 
pavements,  mentioned  by  Leland,  have,  of  late  years, 
been  partially  laid  open.  The  only  lapidary  inscrip- 
tion which  appears  on  record,  as  discovered  at  Ken- 
chester, is  a fragment  with  the  name  of  the  emperor 
Numerian ; but  coins  and  miscellaneous  antiquities 
are  still,  from  time  to  time,  ploughed  up. 

2.  A station  in  Britain,  on  the  line  of  the  Roman 
Wall,  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  ; it  also  occurs  in  Geog. 
Ravenn. ; and  probably  on  the  Rudge  Cup,  as  Maiss. 
Its  site  is  that  of  Carvoran,  a little  to  the  S.  of  the 
Wall,  on  a high  and  commanding  position  near  the 
village  of  Greenhead. 

There  seems  but  little  doubt  of  Carvoran  being 
the  site  of  this  Magna ; although,  unlike  many  of 
the  Notitia  stations  on  the  Wall,  its  position  has  not 
been  identified  by  inscriptions.  The  Notitia  places 
at  Magna  the  second  cohort  of  the  Dalmatians.  At 
least  two  inscriptions  found  here  mention  the  Hamii, 
but  none  name  the  Dalmatians.  The  Hamii  do  not 
appear  to  be  recorded  in  any  other  inscriptions,  and 
they  are  not  mentioned  by  that  name  in  the  Notitia. 
Hodgson  {Roman  Wall  and  South  Tindale,  p.  205) 
considers  that  these  auxiliary  troops  were  from 
Apamenia  in  Syria,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Orontes 
and  Marsyas,  62  miles  from  Aleppo,  which  is  still 
a large  place,  and  called  Hamah,  and,  in  ancient 
times,  Hama.  This  conjecture  seems  feasible,  as  the 
Notitia  mentions  the  Cohors  Prima  Apamenorum  as 
quartered  in  Egypt ; and  also  as  some  altars  dedi- 
cated to  the  Syrian  goddess  have  been  discovered  at 
Carvoran.  [C.  R.  S.] 

MAGNA  GRAE'CIA  {g  peydXg  'EAActs),  was 
the  name  given  in  ancient  times  by  the  Greeks 
themselves  to  the  assemblage  of  Greek  colonies 
which  encircled  the  shores  of  Southern  Italy.  The 
name  is  not  found  in  any  extant  author  earlier  than 
Polybius  : but  the  latter,  in  speaking  of  the  cities 
of  Magna  Graecia  in  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  uses 
the  expression,  “ the  country  that  was  then  called 
Magna  Graecia”  (Pol.  ii.  39)  ; and  it  appears  cer- 
tain that  the  name  must  have  arisen  at  an  early 
period,  while  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  were  at 
the  height  of  their  power  and  prosperity,  and  be- 
fore the  states  of  Greece  proper  had  attained  to 
their  fullest  greatness.  But  the  omission  of  the 
name  in  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  even  in  pas- 
sages where  it  would  have  been  convenient  as  a 
geographical  designation,  seems  to  show  that  it  was 
not  in  their  time  generally  recognised  as  a distinc- 
tive appellation,  and  was  probably  first  adopted  as 
such  by  the  historians  and  geographers  of  later 
times,  though  its  origin  must  have  been  derived 
from  a much  earlier  age.  It  is  perhaps  sdill  more 
significant,  that  the  name  is  not  found  in  Scylax, 
though  that  author  attaches  particular  importance 
to  the  enumeration  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy  as 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  barbarians. 

Nor  is  the  use  of  the  term,  even  at  a later  period, 
very  fixed  or  definite.  Sti-abo  seems  to  imply  that 
the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily  were  included  under  the 
appellation ; but  this  is  certainly  opposed  to  the  more 
general  usage,  which  confined  the  term  to  the  colo- 
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' nies  in  Italy  Even  of  these,  it  is  not  clear  whether 
I Cumae  and  its  colonies  in  Campania  were  regarded 

! as  belonging  to  it ; it  is  certain  at  least  that  the 

j name  is  more  generally  used  with  reference  only  to 

I the  Greek  cities  in  the  south  of  Italy,  including 

' those  on  the  shores  of  the  Tarentine  gulf  and  the 

i Bruttiari  peninsula,  together  with  Velia,  Posidonia, 

and  Laiis,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Lucania.  Sometimes, 

I indeed,  the  name  is  confined  within  still  naiTower 

I limits,  as  applying  only  to  the  cities  on  the  Tarentine 

1 gulf,  from  Locri  to  Tarentum  (Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15 ; 

j Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 10)  ; but  it  is  probable  that  this  dis-. 

J tinction  was  introduced  only^by  the  later  geogra- 

j pliers,  and  did  not  correspond  to  the  original  meaning 

[ of  the  term.  Indeed,  the  name  itself  sufficiently 

j hnplies  (what  is  expressly  stated  by  many  ancient 

I writers)  that  it  was  derived  from  the  number  and 

' importance  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Southern  Italy, 

and  must,  therefore,  naturally  have  been  extended 
to  them  all.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  253  ; Scymn.  Ch.  303  ; 
Pol.  ii.  39,  iii.  118;  Athen.  xii.  p.  523 ; Justin, 

I XX.  2 ; Cic.  Tusc.  iv.  1,  v.  4,  de  Or.  iii.  34.)  It 

I must  be  added  that  the  name  was  never  understood 

(except  perhaps  by  late  geographers)  as  a territorial 
one,  including  the  whole  of  Southern  Italy,  but  ap- 
plied merely  to  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coasts,  so  as 
to  correspond  with  the  expression  “ Graecorum  omnis 
ora,”  employed  by  Livy  (xxii.  61).  .The  same  au- 
thor in  one  passage  (xxxi.  7)  uses  the  phrase 
“ Graecia  Major,”  which  is  found  also  in  Festus 
(p.  134,  ed.  Miill.),  and  employed  by  Justin  and 
Ovid  (Justin,  Z.  c. ; Ov.  Fa^t.  iv.  64) ; but  the 
common  form  of  expression  was  certainly  Graecia 
Magna  (Cic.  ll.  cc.) 

There  could  obviously  be  no  ethnic  appellation 
which  corresponded  to  such  a term  ; but  it  is  im- 
i poitant  to  obseiTe  that  the  name  of  'IraKiwrai  is 
universally  used  by  the  best  writers  to  designate  the 
Ch'eeks  in  Italy,  or  as  equivalent  to  the  phrase  ol 
Kara  t^v  ’IraXiau  "'EWrives,  and  is  never  cou- 
I founded  with  that  of  ‘'\Ta\oi,  or  the  Italians  in 

! general.  (Thuc.  vi.  44  ; Herod,  iv.  15,  &c.)  Poly- 

bius, however,  as  well  as  later  writers,  sometimes 
loses  sight  of  this  distinction.  (Pol.  vi.  52.) 

The  geographical  description  of  the  country  known 
i as  Magna  Graecia  is  given  under  the  article  Italia, 
i and  in  more  detail  in  those  of  Bruttii,  Lucania, 
and  Calabria  ; but  as  the  history  of  these  Greek 
colonies  is  to  a great  extent  separate  from  that  of 
the  mother  country,  while  it  is  equally  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Italian  nations  which  came  early  in  con- 
! tact  wdth  Rome,  it  will  be  convenient  here  to  give 
I a brief  summary  of  the'  history  of  Magna  Graecia, 

! bringing  together  under  one  head  the  leading  facts 
j which  are  given  in  the  aiticles  of  the  several 
' cities. 

I The  general  testimony  of  antiquity  points  to  Cumae 
I as  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Greek  settlements  in 
j Italy ; and  though  we  may  reasonably  refuse  to 
i admit  the  precise  date  assigned  for  its  foundation 
! (b.  c.  1050),  there  seems  no  suflScient  reason  to 

doubt  the  fact  that  it  really  preceded  all  other  Greek 
colonies  in  Italy  or  Sicily  [Cumae.]  But,  from 
its  remote  position,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  great 
measure  isolated  from  the  later  Greek  settlements, 
and,  together  with  its  own  colonies  and  dependencies, 
Dicaearchia  and  Neapolis,  formed  a little  group  of 
Greek  cities,  that  had  bat  little  connection  with 
those  further  south,  which  here  form  the  immediate 
subject  of  consideration. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Cumae,  it  seems 

! 
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certain  that  none  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  w'ere 
more  ancient  than  those  in  Sicily ; while  there  seems 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  the. greater  part  of  them 
were  founded  within  the  half  century  which  followed 
the  first  commencement  of  Greek  colonisation  in  that 
quarter,  (b.  c.  735 — 685.)  The  causes  which 

just  at  that  period  gave  so  sudden  an  impulse  to 
emigration  in  this  direction,  are  unknown  to  us  ; 
but,  though  the  precise  dates  of  the  foundation  of 
these  colonies  are  often  uncertain,  and  we  have  no 
record  of  their  establishment  equal  either  in  com- 
pleteness or  authority  to  that  preserved  by  Thucy- 
dides concerning  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  we  may 
still  trace  with  tolerable  certainty  the  course  and 
progress  of  the  Greek  colonisation  of  Italy. 

The  Achaeans  led  the  way  ; and  it  is  remarkable 
that  a people  who  never  played  more  than  a subor- 
dinate part  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  itself  should  have 
been  the  founders  of  the  two  most  powerful  cities  of 
Magna  Graecia.  Of  these,  Sybaris  was  the  earliest 
of  the  Achaean  colonies,  and  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Gi'eek  settlements  in  Italy  of  which  the  date  is 
known  with  any  approach  to  certainty.  Its  foun- 
dation is  ascribed  to  the  year  720  b.  c.  (Scymn. 
Ch.  360  ; Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  174);  and  that 
of  Crotona,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  may 
be  placed  about  ten  years  later,  b.  c.  710,  [Cro- 
tona.] Within  a very  few  years  of  the  same  period, 
took  place  the  settlement  of  Tarentum,  a Spartan 
colony  founded  after  the  close  of  the  First  Messenian 
War,  about  708  B.  c.  A spirit  of  rivalry  between 
this  city  and  the  Achaean  colonies  seems  to  have 
early  sprung  up;  and  it  was  with  a view  of  checking 
the  encroachments  of  the  Tarentines  that  the 
Achaeans,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Sybarites,  founded 
the  colony  of  Metapontum,  on  the  immediate 
frontier  of  the  Tarentine  territoi-y.  The  date  of  this 
is  very  uncertain  (though  it  may  probably  be  placed 
between  700  and  680  b.  c.);  but  it  is  clear  that 
Metapontum  rose  rapidly  to  prosperity,  and  became 
the  third  in  importance  among  the  Achaean  colonies. 
While  the  latter  were  thus  extending  themselves 
along  the  shores  of  the  Tarentine  gulf,  we  find  sub- 
sisting in  the  midst  of  them  the  Ionian  colony  of 
SiRis,  the  history  of  which  is  extremely  obscure, 
but  which  for  a brief  period  rivalled  even  the  neigh- 
bouring Sybaris  in  opulence  and  luxury.  [SiRis]. 

Further  towards  the  S.,  the  Locrians  from  Greece 
founded  near  the  Cape  Zephyrium  the  city  which 
was  thence  known  by  the  name  of  Locri  Epize- 
PHYRii.  This  settlement  is  described  by  Strabo  as 
nearly  contemporary  with  that  of  Crotona  (b.c.  710), 
though  some  authorities  would  bring  it  down  to  a 
period  thirty  or  forty  years  later.  [Locri.]  The  next 
important  colony  was  that  of  Rhegium,  on  the 
Sicilian  sti*aits,  which  was,  according  to  the  general 
statement,  a Chalcidic  colony,  founded  subsequently 
to  Zancle  in  Sicily,  but  which,  from  the  traditions 
connected  with  its  foundation,  would  seem  to  have 
been  more  ancient  even  than  Sybaris.  [Rhegium.] 
The  Greek  cities  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  along  the 
shores  of  Bruttium  and  Lucania  were,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Velia,  which  was  not  founded 
till  about  540  B.  c.,  all  of  them  colonies  from  the 
earlier  settlements  already  noticed  and  not  sent  out 
directly  from  the  mother  country.  Thus  Posi- 
donia, Laus  and  Scidrus,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea, 
were  all  colonies  of  Sybaris,  which  in  the  days  of  its 
greatness  undoubtedly  extended  its  dominion  from  sea 
to  sea.  In  like  mannei-,  Crotona  had  founded  Terina 
on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  as  well 
R 4 
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as  Caulonia  on  the  E.  coast,  but  considerably  more 
to  the  S.  Locri,  also,  had  established  two  colonies 
on  the  W.  coast,  Hipponium  and  Medma  ; neither 
of  which,  however,  attained  to  any  great  importance. 
Several  other  places  which  at  a later  period  assumed 
more  or  less  of  a Greek  character,  were  probably 
only  Oenotrian  towns,  which  had  become  gradually 
Hellenised,  but  without  ever  receiving  Greek  colonies. 
Such  were  Pandosia,  Petelia,  Temesa,  and  pro- 
bably ScYLi.ETiuM  also,  though  this  is  frequently 
called  an  Athenian  colony. 

We  have  very  little  inforanation  as  to  the  early 
history  of  these  Greek  cities  in  Italy.  All  accounts 
agree  in  representing  them  as  rising  rapidly  to  a 
high  state  of  prosperity,  and  attaining  to  an  amount 
of  wealth  and  power  which  far  exceeded  that  enjoyed, 
at  so  early  a period  by  any  of  the  cities  of  the  mother 
country.  The  Achaean  colonies,  Sybaris,  Crotona, 
and  Metapontum,  seem  to  have  been  the  first  to 
attain  to  this  flourishing  condition ; and  Sybaris 
especially  became  proverbial  for  its  wealth  and  the 
luxurious  habits  of  its  citizens.  [Sybaris.]  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  extraordinary  fertility  of 
the  district  in  which  these  colonies  were  founded 
was  the  primary  cause  of  their  prosperity;  but  they 
appear,  also,  to  have  carried  on  an  extensive  foreign 
commerce  ; and  as  they  increased  in  power  they 
sought  to  extend  their  territorial  possessions,  so  that 
we  are  told  that  Sybaris,  in  the  days  of  its  greatness, 
ruled  over  twenty-five  dependent  cities,  and  four 
nations  or  tribes  of  the  neighbouring  Oenotrians. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  263.)  It  is  remarkable  how  little  we 
hear  of  any  wars  with  the  barbarians  of  the  interior, 
or  of  any  check  to  the  progress  of  the  Greek  cities 
arising  from  this  cause  ; and  it  seems  probable,  not 
only  that  the  Pelasgic  origin  of  these  tribes  [Oe- 
notria]  caused  them  to  assimilate  with  compa- 
rative facility  with  the  Hellenic  settlers,  but  that 
many  of  them  were  admitted  to  the  full  rights  of 
citizens,  and  amalgamated  into  one  body  with  the 
foreign  colonists.  This  we  know  to  have  been  the 
case  with  Locri  in  particular  (Pol.  xii.  .5);  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  same  thing  took  place 
more  or  less  extensively  in  all  the  other  cities. 
(Diod.  xii.  9.)  It  is,  indeed,  impossible,  on  any 
other  supposition,  to  explain  the  rapidity  with  which 
these  rose  to  an  amount  of  wealth  and  population  at 
that  time  unexampled  in  the  Hellenic  world. 

It  seems  certain  that  the  period  of  about  two  cen- 
turies, which  elapsed  from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
Greek  colonies  till  after  the  fall  of  Sybaris  (b.c.  710 
— 510),  was  that  during  which  these  cities  rose  to 
the  height  of  their  power ; and  probably  the  half 
centuiy  preceding  the  latter  event  (n.  c.  560 — 510) 
may  be  taken  as  the  culminating  point  in  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  Achaean  cities  (Grote,  vol.  iii.  p.  522.) 
Unfortunately,  it  is  precisely  for  this  period  that  we 
are  the  most  absolutely  deficient  in  historical  in- 
formation. The  loss  of  the  early  books  of  Diodorus 
is  especially  to  be  regretted,  as  they  would  undoubt- 
edly have  preserved  to  us  many  interesting  notices 
concerning  the  early  fortunes  of  the  Greek  cities, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  afforded  us  a clue  to  the 
chronological  arrangement  of  the  few  scattered  facts 
that  have  been  preserved  to  us.  The  want  of  this 
renders  it  impossible  to  connect  the  extant  notices 
into  anything  like  a historical  narrative. 

Among  the  earliest  of  these  may  probably  be 
placed  the  league  of  the  three  great  Achaean  cities, 
Crotona,  Sybaris,  and  Metapontum,  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  lonians  from  their  colony  of  Siris, — an  union 
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which  appears  to  have  led  to  the  capture,  and  per- 
haps the  destruction,  of  that  city.  (Justin,  xx.  2.) 
But  the  date  of  this  event  is  almost  wholly  un- 
certain [Siris],  and  scarcely  less  so  is  that  of  the 
much  more  celebrated  battle  of  the  Sagras,  which 
Justin  connects  with  the  fall  of  Siris;  while  other 
authors  would  bring  it  down  to  a much  later  period. 
[Sagras.]  According  to  all  accounts,  that  famous 
battle,  in  which  it  is  said  that  120,000  Crotoniats 
were  defeated  by  10,000,  or  at  most  15,000,  of  the 
Locrians  and  Rhegians,  inflicted  for  a time  a severe 
blow  upon  the  prosperity  of  Crotona  : but  Strabo  is 
certainly  in  en-or  in  representing  that  city  as  never 
recovering  from  its  effects.  [Crotona.]  Justin,  on 
the  contrary,  describes  the  period  of  depression  con- 
sequent on  this  disaster  as  continuing  only  till  the 
time  of  Pythagoras  (xx.  4) ; and  it  is  certain  that 
in  the  days  of  that  philosopher,  Crotona,  as  well  as 
the  neighbouring  Achaean  cities,  appears  in  a state 
of  great  prosperity. 

It  was  about  the  year  b.c.  530  that  the  arrival 
of  Pythagoras  at  Crotona  gave  rise  to  a marked 
change  in  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia.  The  extra- 
ordinary influence  which  he  speedily  acquired,  was 
not  confined  to  that  city,  but  extended  to  Sybaris 
and  Metapontum  also,  as  well  as  to  Rhegium  and 
Tai’entum.  And  it  was  so  far  from  being  limited  to 
the  proper  sphere  of  philosophy,  that  it  led  to  the 
introduction  of  great  political  changes,  and  for  a 
time  threw  the  chief  ascendency  in  the  state  into 
the  hands  of  the  Pythagoreans.  [Crotona.]  Their 
power  was  ultimately  overthrown  by  a violent  revo- 
lution, which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  Pythagoras 
himself  and  his  followers  from  Crotona ; and  this 
seems  to  have  been  followed  by  similar  disturbances 
in  the  other  cities.  We  are  very  imperfectly  in- 
formed as  to  the  circumstances  of  these  revolutions, 
but  it  seems  certain  that  they  gave  rise  to  a period 
of  disorder  and  confusion  throughout  the  cities  of 
Magna  Graecia  from  which  the  latter  did  not  fully 
recover  for  a considerable  period.  (Pol.  ii.  39 ; Justin, 
XX.  4 ; Iambi.  Vit.  Pyth.  258 — 264;  Porphyr.  V.  P. 
54—58.) 

It  was  apparently  before  the  expulsion  of  the 
Pythagoreans,  and  while  their  influence  was  still 
paramount  at  Crotona,  that  the  flnal  contest  arose 
between  that  city  and  Sybaris,  which  ended  in  the 
total  destruction  of  the  latter,  b.c.  510.  On  that 
occasion  we  are  told  that  the  Crotoniats  brought 
into  the  field  100,000  men,  and  the  Sybarites  not 
less  than  300,000;  and  though  these  numbers  can- 
not be  received  as  historically  accurate,  they  suffici- 
ently prove  the  opinion  entertained  of  the  opulence 
and  power  of  the  rival  cities.  The  decisive  victory 
of  the  Crotoniats  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Traeis 
was  followed  by  the  capture  and  total  destruction  of 
Sybaris,  — an  event  which  seems  to  have  produced  a 
profound  sensation  in  the  Hellenic  world  (Herod,  vi. 
21),  and  must  have  caused  a great  change  in  the 
political  relations  of  Magna  Graecia.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  no  means  of  tracing  these  ; we  know  only 
that  a part  of  the  surviving  Sybarites  took  refuge  in 
the  colonial  cities  of  Laiis  aud  Scidrus,  while  another 
portion  settled  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Traeis, 
where  they  maintained  themselves  for  a considerable 
period.  (Herod.  /.  c. ; Strab.  vi.  pp.  263,  264.) 

The  civil  dissensions  arising  from  the  expulsion  of 
the  Pythagoreans  may  perhaps  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  remarkable  circumstance  (which  we  are  other- 
wise at  a loss  to  account  for),  that  none  of  the  states 
of  Magna  Graecia  sent  assistance  to  the  Greeks  at  the 
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time  of  the  Persian  invasion.  It  is  still  more  remark- 
able, that  even  when  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians sent  an  embassy  to  Sicily  to  invoke  the  assist- 
ance of  Gelon,  we  do  not  hear  of  any  similar  appli- 
cation to  the  Greek  cities  in  Southern  Italy. 

While  the  Achaean  cities  were  thus  declining  from 
their  former  prosperity,  Ehegium,  the  name  of  which 
is  scarcely  mentioned  in  history  at  an  earlier  period, 
was  raised  to  a position  of  considerable  power  and 
importance  under  the  rule  of  the  despot  Anaxilas 
(n.c.  496 — 476),  who  united  under  his  authority 
the  city  of  Messana  also,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
straits,  and  thus  became  involved  in  connection  with 
the  politics  of  Sicily,  which  had  been  hitherto  very 
distinct  from  those  of  Magna  Graecia.  Micythus,  the 
successor  of  Anaxilas  in  the  government  of  Rhegium, 
was  remarkable  as  the  founder  of  the  colony  of 
Pyxus  (afterwards  called  Buxentum),  on  the  Tyr- 
rhenian sea,  in  b.  c.  471.  (Diod.  xi.  59.)  This  was 
the  latest  of  the  Greek  settlements  in  that  quarter. 

About  the  same  time  (b.c.  473)  we  find  mention 
of  a disastrous  defeat,  which  must,  for  a time,  have 
given  a severe  check  to  the  rising  power  of  the 
Tarentines.  That  people  appear  to  have  taken  little 
part  in  the  disputes  or  contests  of  their  Achaean 
neighbours  ; but  after  their  ineffectual  attempt  to  op- 
pose the  founding  of  Metapontum  [Metapontum], 
would  seem  to  have  been  principally  engaged  in 
extending  their  commerce,  and  in  wars  with  the 
neighbouring  barbarians.  Here  they  found,  among 
the  lapygians  or  Messapians,  a more  formidable 
opposition  than  was  encountered  by  the  other  Greek 
cities.  After  repeated  contests,  in  many  of  which 
they  had  come  oflf  victorious  and  reduced  many  of 
the  lapygian  towns,  the  Tarentines  were  defeated 
in  a great  battle  by  the  lapygians,  with  such  heavy 
loss  that  Herodotus  tells  us  it  was  the  greatest 
slaughter  of  Greek  citizens  that  had  happened 
within  his  knowledge.  Three  thousand  Rhegian 
auxiliaries,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  support  of  the 
Tarentines,  perished  on  the  same  occasion.  (Herod, 
vii.  170  ; Diod.  xi.  52.) 

The  period  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian 
Wars  witnessed  the  establishment  of  the  two  latest 
of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Southern  Italy — Thurii 
and  Heraclea.  Both  of  these  were,  however,  but 
a kind  of  renewal  of  previously  existing  settlements. 
Thurii  was  founded  in  b.  c.  443,  by  a body  of 
colonists,  of  whom  the  Athenians  seem  to  have  taken 
the  lead,  but  which  was  composed,  in  great  part,  of 
settlers  from  other  states  of  Greece  [Thurii]  ; with 
whom  were  united  the  remaining  citizens  of  %baris, 
and  the  new  colony  was  established  within  two  miles 
of  the  site  of  that  city.  The  new  settlement  rose 
rapidly  to  prosperity,  but  was  soon  engaged  in  war 
with  the  Tarentines  for  the  possession  of  the  vacant 
district  of  Siris ; until  these  hostilities  were  at 
length  terminated  by  a compromise,  according  to 
which  the  two  rival  cities  joined  in  establishing  a 
new  colony,  three  miles  from  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Siris,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Heraclea, 
b.  c.  432.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  264 ; Diod.  xii.  23,  36.) 
But  though  thus  founded  by  common  consent,  the 
Tarentines  seem  to  have  had  much  the  largest  share 
in  its  establishment,  and  Heraclea  was  always  con- 
sidered as  a colony  of  Tarentum. 

During  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  cities  of  Magna 
Graecia  seem  to  have  studiously  kept  aloof  from  the 
contest.  Even  when  the  Athenian  expedition  to 
Sicily  (b.  c.  41 5)  involved  the  whole  of  the  Greek 
cuios  in  that  island  in  the  war,  those  on  the  coasts  of 
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Italy  still  endeavoured  to  preserve  their  neutrality, 
and  refused  to  admit  the  Athenian  forces  within  their 
walls,  though  they  did  not  offer  any  obstruction  to 
their  progress.  (Thuc.  vi.  44;  Diod.  xiii.  3.)  At 
a later  period,  however,  the  Thurians  (among  whom 
there  was  naturally  an  Athenian  party)  and  the 
Metapontines  were  induced  to  enter  into  a regular 
alliance  with  Athens,  and  supplied  a small  force  to 
their  assistance.  (Thuc.  vii.  33,  35  ; Diod.  xiii. 
**•) 

At  this  period  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia  seem 
to  have  been  still  in  a prosperous  and  flourishing 
condition;  but  it  was  not  long  after  that  they  began 
to  feel  the  combined  operation  of  two  causes  which 
mainly  contributed  to  their  decline.  The  first 
danger  which  threatened  them  was  from  the  south, 
where  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  after  having 
established  his  power  over  the  greater  part  of  Sicily, 
began  to  seek  to  extend  it  in  Italy  also.  Hitherto 
the  cities  of  Italy  had  kept  aloof  in  great  measure 
from  the  revolutions  and  w'ars  of  the  neighbouring 
island  : Rhegium  and  Locii  alone  seem  to  have 
maintained  closer  relations  with  the  Sicilian  Greeks. 
The  former,  from  its  Chalcidic  origin,  was  naturally 
friendly  to  the  colonies  of  the  same  race  in  Sicily ; 
and  when  Dionysius  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Chalcidic  cities,  Naxos,  Catana,  and  Leonti  ni,  he  at 
once  brought  on  himself  the  enmity  of  the  Khegians. 
Hence,  when  he  soon  after  applied  to  conclude  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  them,  the  proposal  was 
indignantly  rejected.  The  Locrians,  on  the  other 
hand,  readily  accepted  his  oft’er,  and  thus  secured 
the  powexfful  assistance  of  the  despot  in  his  subse- 
quent wars.  (Diod.  xiv.  44,  107.)  From  this  time 
his  efforts  were  mainly  directed  to  the  humiliation 
of  Rhegium  and  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Locrians. 
His  designs  in  this  quarter  soon  excited  so  much 
alarm,  that,  in  n.  c.  393,  the  Italian  Greeks  were 
induced  to  conclude  a gejieral  league  for  their 
mutual  protection  against  the  arms  of  Dionysius  on 
the  one  side,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Lucanians  on 
the  other.  (Id.  91.)  But  the  result  was  far  from 
successful.  The  combined  forces  of  the  confede- 
rates were  defeated  by  Dionysius  in  a great  battle 
at  the  river  Helleporus  or  Helorus,  near  Caulonia, 
B.  c.  389 ; and  this  blow  was  followed  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Caulonia  itself,  as  well  as  Hipponium,  both 
of  which  places  were  reduced  to  a state  of  dependence 
on  Locri.  Not  long  after,  the  powerful  city  of 
Rhegium  was  compelled  to  surrender,  alter  a siege 
of  nearly  eleven  months,  b.c.  387.  (Diod.  xiv. 
103—108,  111.) 

While  the  more  southerly  cities  of  Magna  Graecia 
were  suffering  thus  severely  from  the  attacks  of 
Dionysius,  those  on  the  northern  frontier  were 
menaced  by  a still  more  formidable  danger.  The 
Lucanians,  a Sabellian  race  or  branch  of  the  Samnite 
stock,  who  had  pressed  forward  into  the  territoiy  of 
the  Oenotrians,  and  had  gradually  expelled  or  re- 
duced to  subjection  the  tribes  of  that  people  who 
inhabited  the  mountain  districts  of  the  interior, 
next  turned  their  anns  against  the  Greek  cities  on 
the  coast.  Posidonia,  the  most  northerly  of.  these 
settlements,  was  the  first  which  fell  under  their 
yoke  (Strab.  vi.  p.  254);  and  though  we  cannot  fix 
with  accuracy  the  date  of  its  conquest,  it  is  probable 
that  this  took  place  some  time  before  we  find  them 
engaged  in  wars  with  the  cities  on  the  Tarentiue 
gulf.  If,  indeed,  we  can  trust  to  the  uncertain 
chronology  of  some  of  these  events,  they  would  seem 
to  have  been  already  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the 
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rising  colony  of  Thurii  at  an  early  period  of  its 
existence  (Polyaen.  ii.  10);  but  it  was  not  till  after 
400  B.  c.  that  their  pow'er  assumed  a formidable 
aspect  towards  the  Greeks  in  general.  The  terri- 
tory of  Thurii  was  the  first  object  of  their  hos- 
tilities, but  the  other  cities  were  not  insensible  to 
their  danger;  and  hence  the  general  league  of  the 
Italian  Greeks  in  b.  c.  393,  as  already  mentioned, 
was  directed  as  much  against  the  Lucanians  as 
against  Dionysius.  Unfortunately,  their  arms  met 
wdth  equal  ill  success  in  both  quarters  : and  in 
li.  c.  390  the  confederate  forces  were  defeated  by 
the  Lucanians  with  great  slaughter  near  Laiis. 
(I)iod.  xiv.  101,  102;  Strab.  vi.  p.  253.)  That 
city  had  already  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  in- 
vaders, who  now  pressed  on  towards  the  south,  and 
seem  to  have  spread  themselves  with  great  rapidity 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula.  Here 
they  became  so  formidable  that  the  youngerDionysius 
was  compelled  to  abandon  the  policy  of  his  father  (w’ho 
had  courted  the  alliance  of  the  Lucanians,  and  even 
rendered  them  active  assistance),  and  turn  his  arms 
against  them,  though  with  little  effect.  A period 
of  great  confusion  and  disorder  appears  to  have  en- 
sued, and  the  rise  of  the  Bruttian  people,  which 
took  place  at  this  period  (b.  c.  356),  though  it  in 
some  measure  broke  the  power  of  the  Lucanians, 
was  so  far  from  giving  any  relief  to  the  Greek  cities 
that  they  soon  found  the  Bruttians  still  more  for- 
midable neighbours.  The  flourishing  cities  of  Te- 
rina  and  Hipponium  were  conquered  by  the  bar- 
barians (Diod.  xvi.  15;  Strab.  vi.  p.  256):  Rhegium 
and  Locri,  though  they  maintained  their  nationality, 
suffered  almost  as  severely  from  the  oppressions  and 
exactions  of  the  younger  Dionysius ; while  Crotona, 
long  the  most  powerful  city  in  this  part  of  Italy, 
seems  never  to  have  recovered  from  the  blow  in- 
flicted on  it  by  the  elder  despot  of  that  name  [Ciio- 
tona],  and  was  with  difficulty  able  to  defend  itself 
from  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Bruttians.  (Diod. 
xix.  3,  10.) 

Meanwhile,  the  Lucanians  had  turned  their  arms 
against  the  more  northerly  cities  on  the  Tarentine 
gulf.  Here  the  Thurians  seem,  as  before,  to  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  attack ; but  at  length  Ta- 
rentum  itself,  wdiich  had  hitherto  stood  aloof,  and 
had  apparently  not  even  joined  in  the  league  of 
B.c.  393,  was  compelled  to  take  up  arms  in  its  owm 
defence.  The  Tarentines  could  have  suflei-ed  com- 
paratively but  little  from  the  causes  which  had  so 
severely  impaired  the  prosperity  of  the  other  cities 
of  Magna  Graecia  ; and  Tarentum  was  undoubtedly 
at  this  time  the  most  opulent  and  powerful  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  Italy.  But  its  citizens  were  already 
enervated  by  indolence  and  luxury ; and  when  they 
found  themselves  threatened  by  the  forces  of  the 
Lucanians,  combined  with  their  old  enemies  the 
Messapians,  they  mistrusted  their  own  resources, 
and  applied  to  their  parent  city  of  Sparta  for  assist- 
ance. Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  proceeded  to  Italy  with  a consider- 
able force,  where  he  appears  to  have  carried  on  the 
war  for  some  years,  but  was  finally  defeated  and 
slain  in  a battle  near  Manduria,  b.  c.  338.  (Diod. 
xvi.  63,  88.)  Only  a few  years  afterwards,  b.  c. 
332,  Alexander  king  of  Epirus  was  invited  over  to 
Italy  for  the  same  purpose.  The  history  of  his 
expedition  is,  unfortunately,  very  imper  ectly  known 
to  us;  though  it  is  clear  that  his  militaiy  operations 
were  attended  with  much  success,  and  must  have 
exercised  considerable  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of 
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the  Greek  cities.  Though  invited,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  the  Tarentines,  he  subsequently  quarrelled 
with  that  people,  and  even  turned  his  arms  against 
them,  and  took  Heraclea,  their  colony  and  dependency. 
At  the  same  time  he  defeated  the  combined  forces 
of  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians  in  several  successive 
battles,  retook  Terina,  Consentia,  and  several  other 
towns,  and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Bruttium, 
where  he  was  slain  by  a Lucanian  exile,  who  was 
serving  in  his  own  army,  b.c.  326.  (Liv.  viii.  17, 
24;  Justin,  xii.  2.) 

After  his  death,  the  wars  between  the  Tarentines 
and  Lucanians  appear  to  have  continued  with  little 
intermission  ; though  we  have  no  further  account 
of  them  till  the  year  303  b.  c.,  when  the  fonuer 
people  again  sued  to  Sparta  for  assistance,  and  Cleo- 
nymus,  the  uncle  of  the  Spartan  king,  repaired  to 
Tarentum  with  a large  mercenary  force.  So  formid- 
able did  this  armament  appear  that  both  the  Mes- 
sapians and  Lucanians  were  speedily  induced  to  sue 
for  peace  ; while  Metapontum,  which,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  had  opposed  the  views  of  Cleonymus, 
was  reduced  by  - force  of  arms.  (Diod.  xx.  104.) 
The  Spartan  prince,  however,  soon  alienated  all  his 
allies  by  his  luxury  and  ra))acity,  and  quitted  Italy 
the  object  of  universal  contempt. 

We  have  very  little  information  as  to  the  wars  of 
Agathocles  in  Bruttium  ; though  we  leam  that  he 
made  himself  master  of  Hipponium  and  Crotona, 
and  occupied  the  latter  city  with  a garrison.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  his  designs  were  directed  as 
much  against  the  Greek  cities  as  their  barbarian 
neighbours  ; and  the  alliance  which  he  concluded  at 
the  same  time  with  the  lapygians  and  Peucetians 
could  only  have  been  with  a view  to  the  humiliation 
of  Tarentum.  (Diod.  xxi.  2,  8.)  His  ambitious  de- 
signs in  this  quarter  were  interrupted  by  his  death, 
B.  c.  289. 

Only  a few  years  later  than  this  took  place  the 
celebrated  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  to  Italy  (b.  c.  281 
— 274),  which  marks  a conspicuous  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  ATagna  Graecia.  Shortly  before  that  event, 
the  Thurians,  finding  themselves  hard  pressed  and 
their  city  itself  besieged  by  the  Lucanians,  had  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  who  rai.sed  the 
siege  and  defeated  the  assailants,  B.  c.  282.  (Appian, 
Samn.  7 ; Val.  Max.  i.  8.  § 6.)  This  was  the  first 
occasion  that  brought  the  Roman  power  down  to  the 
shores  of  the  Tarentine  gulf ; and  here  they  almost 
immediately  after  came  into  collision  with  the  Taren- 
tines themselves.  [Takentum.]  That  people,  con- 
scious of  their  inability  to  resist  the  pow'er  of  these 
new  enemies,  now  invoked  the  assistance  of  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epiras,  at  the  same  time  that  they  con- 
cluded a league  with  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites, 
so  long  the  inveterate  enemies  of  Rome.  Hence,  when 
Pyrrhus  landed  in  Italy,  he  found  himself  supported 
at  the  same  time  by  all  the  remaining  Greek  cities 
in  that  country,  as  well  as  by  the  barbarian  nations 
with  whom  they  had  been  so  long  at  war.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  enter  into  a detailed  account  of  his 
campaigns  : notwithstanding  his  first  successes,  his 
alliance  proved  of  no  real  advantage  to  the  Greeks, 
while  his  visit  to  Sicily  in  b.  c.  278,  and  his  final 
departure  in  b.c.  274,  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  the 
victorious  Romans.  Tarentum  itself  was  taken  by 
the  consuls  in  b.  c.  272.  Crotona  and  Locri  had 
previously  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans ; 
while  Rhegium,  which  was  held  by  a revolted  body 
of  Campanian  troops,  originally  placed  there  as  a gar- 
rison, was  finally  reduced  to  subjection  in  b.  c.  271 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cities  of  Magna 
Graecia  had  suffered  severely  during  these  wars  : the 
foreign  troops  placed  within  their  walls,  whether 
I Roman  or  Greek,  appear  to  have  given  way  to  simi- 
I lar  excesses  ; and  the  garrisons  of  Pyrrhus  at  Locri 
and  Tarentum  were  guilty  of  exactions  and  cruelties 
i which  almost  rivalled  those  of  the  Campanians  at 
Rhegium.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  their  indepen- 
j dence,  therefore,  it  is  certain  that  the  war  of  Pyrrhus 

j inflicted  a mortal  blow  on  the  prosperity  of  the  few 

I Greek  cities  in  Southern  Italy  which  had  survived 

I their  long-continued  struggles  with  the  Lucanians 

and  Bruttians.  The  decayed  and  enfeebled  con- 
! dition  of  the  onceipowerful  Crotona  (Liv.  xxiii,  30) 

I was  undoubtedly  common  to  many  of  her  neighbours 
j and  former  rivals.  There  were,  however,  some  ex- 
I ceptions ; Heraclea  especially,  which  had  earned  the 

favour  of  Rome  by  a timely  submission,  obtained  a 
treaty  of  alliance  on  unusually  favourable  terms 
(Cic.  pro  Balh.  22),  and  seems  to  have  continued 
in  a flourishing  condition. 

I But  the  final  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  Magna 
Graecia  was  inflicted  by  the  Second  Punic  War,  It 
I is  probable  that  the  Greek  cities  were  viewed  with 
I unfavourable  eyes  by  the  Roman  government,  and 
I were  naturally  desirous  to  recover  their  lost  inde- 
; pendence.  Hence  they  eagerly  seized  the  opportu- 
j nity  afforded  by  the  victories  of  Hannibal,  and  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae  we  are  told  that  almost  all  the 
I Greek  cities  on  the  S.  coast  of  Italy  {Graecorum 
1 omnis  ferme  ora,  Liv.  xxii.  61)  declared  in  favour 
j of  the  Carthaginian  cause.  Some  of  these  were, 

I however,  overawed  by  Roman  gamsons,  which  re- 
1 strained  them  from  open  defection.  Tarentum  itself 
] (still  apparently  the  most  powerful  city  in  this  part 
of  Italy)  was  among  the  number;  and  though  the 
I city  itself  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Car- 

I thaginian  commander,  the  citadel  was  still  retained 

j by  a Roman  gan-ison,  which  maintained  its  footing 

I until  the  city  was  recovered  by  Fabius,  b.  c.  209. 

j (Liv.  XXV.  8 — 11,  xxvii.  15,  16.)  Tarentum  was 

U on  this  occasion  treated  like  a captured  city,  and 

; plundered  without  mercy,  while  the  citizens  were 

j either  put  to  the  sword  or  sold  as  slaves.  IMeta- 

! pontum  was  only  saved  from  a similar  fate  by  the 

! removal  of  its  inhabitants  and  their  property,  when 

1 Hannibal  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  town  ; and 

at  a later  period  of  the  war  Terina  was  utterly 
1 destroyed  by  the  Carthaginian  general.  (Liv.  xxvii. 

I 51  ; Strab.  vi.  256.)  Locri  and  Crotona  were  taken 
and  retaken  : Rhegium  alone,  which  maintained  its 
fidelity  to  Rome  inviolate,  though  several  times 
I attempted  by  a Carthaginian  force,  seems  to  have 
I in  great  measure  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  war. 

It  is  certain  that  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia 
never  recovered  from  this  long  series  of  calamities. 
We  have  very  little  information  as  to  their  condition 
under  the  government  of  the  Roman  Republic,  or  the 
particular  regulations  to  which  they  were  subjected. 

1 But  it  is  probable  that,  until  after  the  complete 
I subjugation  of  Greece  and  Macedonia,  they  were 
i looked  upon  with  a jealous  eye  as  the  natural  allies 
I of  their  kinsmen  beyond  the  seas  (Liv.  xxxi.  7)  ; 
i and  even  the  colonies,  whether  of  Roman  or  Latin 
j citizens,  which  were  settled  on  the  coasts  of  South- 
I ern  Italy,  were  probably  designed  rather  to  keep 
! down  the  previous  inhabitants  than  to  recruit  the 
{ exhausted  population.  One  of  these  colonies,  that 
\ to  Pobidonia,  now  known  as  Paestum,  had  been 
I established  at  a period  as  early  as  b.  c.  273  (Liv. 

; Epit.  xiv.  ; Veil.  Pat.  i.  14) ; and  Brundusium, 
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which  subsequently  rose  to  be  so  important  a city, 
was  also  settled  before  the  Second  Punic  War,  b,  c. 
244.  (Veil.  Pat.  1.  c.;  Liv.  Epit.  xix.)  But,  with 
these  exceptions,  all  the  Roman  colonies  to  the  coasts 
of  Lucania,  Bruttium,  and  Calabria,  date  from  the 
period  subsequent  to  that  war.  Of  these,  Buxentum 
in  Lucania  and  Tempsa  in  Bruttium  were  settled 
as  early  as  b.  c.  194  ; and  in  the  same  year  a body 
of  Roman  colonists  was  established  in  the  once 
mighty  Crotona.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  47.)  Shortly  after- 
wards two  other  colonies  were  settled,  one  at  Thurii 
in  Lucania,  in  b.  c.  193,  and  the  other  at  Hippo- 
nium  or  Vibo,  in  Bruttium,  b.  c.  192.  (Liv.  xxxiv. 
53,  XXXV.  9,  40.)  The  last  of  these,  which  under 
the  name  of  Vibo  Valentia  became  a flourishing  and 
important  town,  was  the  only  one  of  these  colonies 
which  appears  to  have  risen  to  any  considerable 
prosperity.  At  a much  later  period  (b.  c.  123),  the 
two  colonies  sent  to  Scylacium  and  Tarentum,  under 
the  names  of  Colonia  Minervia  and  Neptunia  (Veil. 
Pat.  i.  15),  were  probably  designed  as  an  attempt  to 
recruit  the  sinking  population  of  those  places. 

But  all  attempts  to  check  the  rapid  decline  of  this 
part  of  Italy  were  obviously  unsuccessful.  It  is  pro- 
bable, or  indeed  almost  certain,  that  malaria  began  to 
make  itself  severely  felt  as  soon  as  the  population 
diminished.  This  is  noticed  by  Strabo  in  the  case  of 
Posidonia  (v.  p.  251)  ; and  the  same  thing  must 
have  occurred  along  the  shores  of  the  Tarentine 
gulf.  Indeed,  Strabo  himself  tells  us,  that,  of  the 
cities  of  Magna  Graecia  which  had  been  so  famous 
in  ancient  times,  the  only  ones  that  retained  any 
traces  of  their  Greek  civilisation  in  his  day  were 
Rhegium,  Tarentum,  and  Neapolis  (vi.  p.  253)  ; 
while  the  great  Achaean  cities  on  the  Tarentine 
gulf  had  almost  entirely  disappeared.  {Ib.  p.  262.) 
The  expressions  of  Cicero  are  not  less  forcible,  that 
Magna  Graecia,  which  had  been  so  flourisliing  in  the 
days  of  Pythagoras,  and  abounded  in  great  and  opu- 
lent cities,  was  in  his  time  sunk  into  utter  ruin 
{nunc  quidem  deleta  est,  Cic.  de  Amic.  4,  Tusc.  iv. 
1).  Several  of  the  towns  which  still  existed  in  the 
days  of  Cicero,  as  Metapontum,  Heraclea,  and  Locri, 
gradually  fell  into  utter  insignificance,  and  totally 
disappeared,  while  Tarentum,  Crotona,  and  a few 
others  maintained  a sickly  and  feeble  existence 
through  the  middle  ages  down  to  the  present  time. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  name  of 
Magna  Graecia  was  never  a territorial  designation  ; 
nor  did  the  cities  which  composed  it  ever  constitute 
a political  unity.  In  the  earliest  times,  indeed,  the 
difference  of  their  origin  and  race  must  have  effec- 
tually prevented  the  formation  of  any  such  union 
among  them  as  a whole.  But  even  the  Achaean 
cities  appear  to  have  formed  no  political  league  or 
union  among  themselves,  until  after  the  troubles 
growing  out  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Pythagoreans,  on 
which  occasion  they  are  said  to  have  applied  to  the 
Achaeans  in  Greece  for  their  arbitration,  and  to  have 
founded  by  their  advice  a temple  of  Zeus  Homorius, 
where  they  were  to  hold  councils  to  deliberate  upon 
their  common  affairs  and  interests.  (Pol.  ii.  39.) 

A more  comprehensive  league  was  formed  in 
B.  c,  393,  for  mutual  protection  against  the  attacks 
of  Dionysius  on  one  side,  and  the  Lucanians  on  the 
other  (Diod.  xiv.  91)  ; and  the  cities  which  com- 
posed it  must  have  had  some  kind  of  general  council 
or  place  of  meeting.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  general  meetings  of  the 
Italian  Greeks,  alluded  to  by  Strabo  (vi.  p.  280), 
were  first  instituted  ; though  it  is  highly  improbable 
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that  the  Tarentine  colony  of  Heraclea  was  selected 
in  the  first  instance  for  the  place  of  assembly,  as  the 
Tarentines  seem  at  first  to  have  kept  aloof  from  the 
contest,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  were 
included  in  the  league  at  all.  But  it  was  natural 
that,  when  the  Tarentines  assumed  the  leading  posi- 
tion among  the  allied  cities,  the  councils  should 
be  transferred  to  their  colony  of  Heraclea,  just  as 
Alexander  of  Epirus  afterwards  sought  to  transfer 
them  from  thence  to  the  river  Acalandrus  in  the 
Thurian  territory,  as  a mark  of  enmity  towards  the 
Tarentines.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MAGNATA.  [Nagnatae.] 

MAGNE'SIA,  MAGNE'TES.  [Thessalia.] 
MAGNE'SIA  (JA.a.yv7](Tiax  Eth.  lAdyv-ns.')  1, 
A city  in  Ionia,  generally  with  the  addition  irphs 
or  eVl  MatduSpca  (ad  !Maeandnim),  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Lydian  Magnesia,  was  a considerable 
city,  situated  on  the  slope  of  mount  Thorax,  on 
the  banks  of  the  small  river  Lethaeus,  a tiibutary 
of  the  Maeaiuler.  Its  distance  from  Miletus  was 
120  stadia  or  15  miles,  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  636,  647; 
Pliri.  V.  31.)  It  was  an  Aeolian  city,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Magnesians  from  Europe,  in  the 
east  of  Thessaly,  who  were  joined  by  some  Cretans. 
It  soon  attained  great  power  and  prosperity,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  cope  even  with  Ephesus  (Callinus,  op. 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  647.)  At  a later  time,  however,  the 
city  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Cimmerians; 
perhaps  about  b.  c.  726.  In  the  year  following  the 
deserted  site  was  occupied,  and  the  place  rebuilt  by 
the  Milesians,or,  according  to  Athenaeus  (xii.p.  525), 
by  the  Ephesians.  Themistocles  during  his  exile 
took  up  his  residence  at  Magnesia,  the  town  having 
been  assigned  to  him  by  Artaxerxes  to  supply  him 
with  bread.  (Nepos,  Ther,ilst.  10;  Diod.  xi.  57.) 
I'he  Persian  satraps  of  Lydia  also  occasionally  re- 
sided in  the  place.  (Herod,  i.  161,  iii.  122.)  The 
territory  of  Magnesia  was  extremely  fertile,  and  pro- 
duced excellent  wine,  figs,  and  cucumbers  (Athen.  i. 
p.  29,  ii.  p.  59,  iii.  p.  78.)  The  town  contained  a 
temple  of  Dindymene,  the  mother  of  the  gods;  and 
the  w'ife  of  Themistocles,  or,  according  to  others,  his 
daughter,  was  priestess  of  that  divinity;  but,  says 
Strabo  (p.  647),  the  temple  no  longer  exists,  the 
towm  having  been  transferred  to  another  place.  The 
new  town  which  the  geographer  saw,  was  most  re- 
markable for  its  temple  of  Artemis  Leucophryene, 
which  in  size  and  in  the  number  of  its  treasures 
was  indeed  surpassed  by  the  temple  of  Ephesus,  but  in 
beauty  and  the  harmony  of  its  parts  was  superior  to  all 
the  temples  in  Asia  Minor.  The  change  in  the  site 
of  the  town  alluded  to  by  Strabo,  is  not  noticed  by 
any  other  a ithor.  The  temple,  as  we  learn  from 
Vitruvius  (vii.  Praefat.),  was  built  by  the  architect 
Hermogenes,  in  the  Ionic  style.  In  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  IMagnesia  was  added  to  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus,  after  Antiochus  had  been  driven  eastward 
beyond  Mount  Taurus.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  45,  xxxviii. 
13.)  After  this  time  the  town  seems  to  have  decayed, 
and  is  rarely  mentioned,  though  it  is  still  noticed 
by  Pliny  (v.  31)  and  Tacitus  (Anre.  iv.  55). 
Hierocles  (p.  659)  ranks  it  among  the  bishoprics  of 
Asia,  and  later  documents  seem  to  imply  that  at  one 
time  it  bore  the  name  of  Maeandropolis.  (Concil. 
Constantin,  iii.  p.  666.)  The  existence  of  the  town 
in  the  time  of  the  emperors  Aurehus  and  Gallienus 
is  attested  by  coins. 

Formerly  the  site  of  Magnesia  was  identified  with 
the  modern  Gvzel-hissar  ; but  it  is  now  generally 
admitted,  that  Inck-bazar^  where  ruins  of  the  temple  ' 
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I of  Artemis  Leucophryene  still  exist,  is  the  site  of 
I the  ancient  Magnesia.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  pp.  242, 
foil. ; Arundell,5erera  Churches,  pp.  58,  foil.;  Cramer, 
Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  pp.  459,  foil.) 
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2.  A town  of  Lydia,  usually  wdth  the  addition 
Trpby  or  vnb  '^iirvKcp  (ad  Sipylum),  to  distinguish 
it  from  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander  in  Ionia,  situated 
on  the  north-western  slope  of  xMount  Sipylus,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  river  Hermus.  VVe  are  not 
informed  when  or  by  whom  the  town  was  founded, 
but  it  may  have  been  a settlement  of  the  Magnesians 
in  the  east  of  Thessaly.  Magnesia  is  most  celebrated 
in  history  for  the  victory  gained  under  its  w^alLs 
by  the  two  Scipios  in  b.  c.  190,  over  Antiochus 
the  Great,  whereby  the  king  was  for  ever  driven 
from  Western  Asia.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  622 ; Plin.  ii. 

93;  Ptol.  V.  2.  § 16,  viii.  17.  § 16;  Scylax,  p.  37; 

Liv.  xxxvii.  37,  foil.;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  47.)  The  town, 
after  the  victory  of  the  Scipios,  surrendered  to  the 
Romans.  (Appian,  Syr.  35.)  During  the  war  against 
Mithridates  the  Alagnesians  defended  themselves 
bravely  against  the  king.  (Pans.  i.  20.  § 3.)  In 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  town  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  in  which  several  other  Asiatic 
cities  perished;  and  the  emperor  on  that  occasion 
granted  liberal  sums  from  the  treasuiy  to  repair  the 
loss  .sustained  by  the  inhabitants  (Strab.  xii.  p.  579; 
xiii.  p.  622 ; Tac.  1.  c.)  From  coins  and  other  sources, 
we  learn  that  Magnesia  continued  to  flourish  down  [i 
to  the  fifth  century  (Hierocl.  p.  660);  and  it  is  often 
mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  writers.  During  thet* 
T urkish  rule,  it  once  was  the  residence  of  the  Sultan ; ■ ' 

but  at  present  it  is  much  reduced,  though  it  preserves 
its  ancient  name  in  the  corrupt  form  of  Manissa. 

The  ruins  of  ancient  buildings  are  not  very  consi- 
derable. (Chandler,  Travels  in  Asia,  ii.  p.  332; 
Keppel,  Travels,  ii.  p.  295.)  The  accompanying 
coin  is  remarkable  by  having  on  its  obverse  the  head 
of  Cicero,  though  the  reason  why  it  appears  here,  is 
unknown.  The  legend,  which  is  incorrectly  ficured, 
should  be,  MAPK02  TTAAI02  KIKEPHN.  [L.S.] 
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MAGNO'POLIS  (Mayv^TToAis),  a town  in  Pontus, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Lycus  and  Iris,  was 
founded  by  Mithridates  Eupator,  wdio  called  it 
Eupatoria ; but  it  was  completed  by  Pompey  the 
Great,  who  changed  its  name  into  Magnopolis  (Strab 
xii.  p.  556).  The  town  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
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decay  at  an  early  period,  as  it  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  late  writer.  Appian  {Mithrid.  78,  115) 
speaks  of  it  under  both  names,  Eupatoria  and  Mag- 
nopolis,  and  Strabo  in  one  passage  (xii.  p.  560) 
speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  Megalopolis.  Ruins 
of  the  place  are  said  to  exist  some  miles  to  the  west 
of  Sonnisa,  at  a place  called  Boghaz  Hissan  Kaleh, 
(Hamilton,  Researches,  i.  p.  340.)  ^ [L.S.] 

j MAGNUM  PROMONTORI UM  (jh  g.iya  aKpca- 
rifpiov,  Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 7 ; Marcian,  Peripl.  p.  28),  a 
promontory  which  forms  the  southern  termination 
of  the  Chersonesus  Aurea,  in  India  extra  Gangem, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Sinus  Magnus.  Its 
I modern  name  is  C.  Romania.  Some  have  supposed 
! that  the  Prom.  Magn.  represents  another  cape, 
either  considerably  to  the  NW.,  now  called  C.  Pa~ 
tani.  Ptolemy’s  account  of  these  far  Eastern  places 
is  so  doubtful,  that  it  is  impossible  to  feel  sure  of 
the  evidence  for  or  against  the  position  of  any  place 
in  the  Aurea  Chersonesus.  [V.] 

MAGNUM  PROMONTORIUM,  a promontory  on 
I the  west  coast  of  Lusitania  (Mela,  iii.  1 • § 6),  probably 
the  same  which  Strabo  (iii.  p.  151)  and  Ptolemy 
ii.  5.  § 1)  call  rh  Bap€dptou  &icpou,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tagus.  The  passage  in  Strabo  is  corrupt;  but 
according  to  the  correction  of  Coray,  approved  of  by 
Groskurd,  the  promontory  was  210  stadia  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus,  which  makes  it  correspond  with 
C.  Espkhel.  Pliny  also  calls  it  Magnum  or  Olisi- 
ponense,  from  the  town  in  its  vicinity ; but  he  strangely 
confounds  it  with  the  Prom.  Artabrura,  on  the  NW. 
i of  the  peninsula  (iv.  21.  s.  35). 

I MAGNUM  PROM.  MAURETANIAE.  [Mau- 

I RET  AN  I a] 

I MAGNUS  PORTUS.  1.  (nrfpros  tjAyvos,  Ptol. 

! ii.  4.  § 7 ; comp.  Marcian.  p.  41),  a port-town  of 
! Hispania  Baetica,  between  the  town  Abdara  and  the 
1 Prom.  Charidemi. 

I 2.  (Me7as  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 4),  a bay  on  the 

I coast  of  the  Gallaeci  Lucenses,  which  is  evidently  the 
L_same  as  the  Artabi'orum  Sinus.  [Vol.  I.  p.  226,  b.] 
3.  (M67as  hip-nv,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §§  4,  33),  a har- 
! hour  in  Britain,  opposite  the  island  of  Vectis,  corre- 
j spends  to  Portsmouth. 

i 4.  (n<^pTos  Md7»'os,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 2 ; Mela,  i.  5; 

! Plin.  V.  2 ; It.  Anton,  p.  13),  a port-town  of  Mau- 

retania Caesariensis,  on  the  road  between  Gilva  and 
j Quiza,  described  by  Pliny  as  “ civium  Romanorum 
! oppidum.”  It  is  identified  by  Forbiger  with  Oran, 

! of  which  the  harbour  is  still  called  Mars-el-Kibir, 

I i.  e.,  the  great  Harbour. 

5.  (Me7as  At/u^v,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 6),  a port  on  the 
! west  coast  of  Libya  Interior,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
I river  Daradus  and  the  promontorv  Ryssadium. 

MAGNUS  SINUS  (6  giyas  k6\tzos,  Ptol.  vii. 

; 2.  §§  3,  5 ; Agathem.  i.  p.  53),  the  great  gulf 

1 which  runs  up  to  the  middle  of  the  present  king- 

I dom  of  Ava,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 

Gulf  of  Siam.  The  ancient  geogi-aphers  correctly 
i placed  China  on  the  east  of  this  gulf,  though  they 
I hud  no  very  accurate  notions  relative  to  its  latitude 

; or  longitude.  On  the  west  side  was  the  Aurea 

! Chersonesus.  [V.] 

I MAGO.  [Baeeares,  p.  374,  a.] 

I MAGON  (6  Ma7cDi',  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  4),  a river 
j mentioned  by  Arrian  as  flowing  into  the  Ganges  on 
1 its  left  bank.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  it  is  the 
1 same  as  the  present  Ramguna.  [V.] 

I MAGONTIACUM.  [Mogantiacum.] 

j MAGORAS,  a river  of  Syria,  under  mount  Li- 
i banus,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  20)  apparently  be- 
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tween  Sidon  and  Beiytus,  and  probably  identical 
with  the  Tamyras  of  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  756),  now 
Nahr-ed-Damur;  though  Di\  Robinson  suggests  the 
Nahr-Beirut.  {Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii.  pp.  433,  439.) 
[Tamyras.]  [G.  W.] 

MAGORUM  sinus  (Maycav  KoKnos),  a bay  on 
the  Arabian  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  the  country 
of  the  Themi,  who  joined  the  Gerraei  on  the  north. 
(Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 54.)  It  is  still  marked  by  the 
modern  town  of  Magas,  and  the  ancient  name  is 
accounted  for  by  Mr.  Forster  by  the  fact  that  “ the 
ancient  Themi  are  the  Magian  tribe  of  Beni-Temin, 
in  all  ages  of  Arabian  history  inhabitants  of  the 
gulf  and  city  of  Magas, — ^a  deep  bay,  with  its  chief 
town  of  the  same  name,  immediately  above  the  bay 
of  Katiff.”  {Geogr.  of  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  215.)  He 
maintains  that  the  Magi  of  S.  Matthew  (ii.  I ) were 
of  this  tribe,  and  from  this  country  (vol.  i.  pp. 
304—307).  [Themi.]  [G.  W.] 

MAGRADA,  a small  river  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  now  Uresmea.  (Mela,  iii. 
1.  § 10.) 

MAGYDUS  (Mct7i/Sos:  Eth.  Mayvdefjs;  called 
Md<rrj5os  by  Scylax,  p.  39),  a town  of  Pam- 
phylia,  on  the  coast  between  Attaleia  and  Pei-ge, 
and  subsequently  of  episcopal  rank,  is  probably  the 
Mygdale  (MuySdAr;),  of  the  Stadiasmus.  There 
are  numerous  imperial  coins  of  Magydus,  bearing  the 
epigraph  MAPTAEflN.  Leake  identifies  it  with 
Laara.  (Ptol.  v.  5.  § 2 ; Hierocl.  p.  679  ; Stct~ 
diasm.  §§  201,  202;  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  194  ; 
Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  278.) 

MAHANAIM  (Mavatg,  LXX.),  a place,  and 
afterwards  a town,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan, 
so  named  from  the  incident  related  in  Genesis  (xxxii. 
2),  where  the  word  is  translated,  both  by  the  LXX. 
and  Josephus,  Ilapep&oXai,  and  also  by  the  latter 
&€ov  CTparoTrebov  {Ant.  i.  20.  § 1).  The  following 
notices  of  its  position  occur  in  the  Old  Testament:  — 
It  was  north  of  the  brook  Jabbok  {Gen.  1.  c.,  comp.  v. 
22),  in  the  borders  of  Bashan  {Josh.  xiii.  30),  after- 
wards in  the  tribe  of  Gad  (xxi.  38),  but  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (xiii.  29)  as- 
signed to  the  Levites.  (1  Chron.  vi.  80.)  It  was 
the  seat  of  Lshbosheth’s  kingdom,  during  the  time 
that  David  reigned  in  Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii.),  and  there 
he  was  assassinated  (iv.).  When  David  fled  from 
Absalom,  he  was  maintained  at  Mahanaim  by  Bar- 
zillai,  the  aged  sheikh  of  that  district  (2  Sam.  xvii. 
27,  xix.  32);  and  it  was  apparently  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  city  that  the  decisive  battle  was  fought  in 
the  wood  of  Ephraim  between  the  royal  troops  and 
the  rebels  (xviii).  A ruined  site  is  mentioned  in 
the  Jebel  'Ajlun,  under  the  name  of  Mahneh,  which 
probably  marks  the  position  of  Mahanaim.  (Robin- 
son, Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii.  Appendix,  p.  166.)  [G.W.] 

MAIS,  a station  in  Britain,  so  called  upon  an 
engraved  bronze  cup  found  at  Rudge,  in  Wiltshire. 
From  this  name  occurring  with  those  of  four  other 
stations,  all  on  the  lineof  the  Great  Wall,  it  is  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  !Magna,  or  Magnis.  [C.  R.  S.] 

MAIS  (Mai's),  a river  of  India  intra  Gangem, 
flowing  into  the  Sinus  Barygazenus,  now  the  Mahi. 
(Nearch.  p.  24  ; Arrian,  Periplus  Maris  Eryth- 
raei.) 

MAKKEDAH  {MaKr)Sd,  LXX.,Euseb. ; Ma/cx'Sd, 
Joseph.),  a city  of  the  Canaanites  in  the  south  part 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  {Josh.  xv.  41),  governed  by  a 
sheikh.  It  was  the  first  city  takep  by  Joshua  after 
' the  battle  in  Gibeon ; and  there  it  was  that  the  five 
confederate  kings  were  found  hid  in  a cave,  which 
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was  made  their  sepulchre  after  their  executions 
(^.Tosh.  X.  16 — 28.)  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius 
(^Onomast.  s.  v.)  8 miles  east  of  Eleutheropolis. 
[Bethogabris.]  [G.  W.] 

MALA  (MctAa,  MctAij),  a town  in  Colchis,  which 
Scylax  (p.  32),  in  contradiction  to  other  writers, 
makes  the  birthplace  of  Medeia.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MALAGA  (Md\a/co,  Strab. ; Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 7 ; 
MaAd/CT?,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  : Eth.  MahaKiTavos  : Ma- 
laga),  an  important  town  upon  the  coast  of  Hispania 
Baetica,  east  of  Calpe,  which  was  equidistant  from 
Gadeira  and  Malaca.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  156.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  405),  the  dis- 
tance from  Gadeira  to  Malaca  was  145  miles  ; ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (iii.  p.  140)  the  distance  from 
Gadeira  to  Calpe  was  750  stadia.  l\Ialaca  stood 
upon  a river  of  the  same  name,  now  Guadalmedina. 
(Avien.  Or.  Mar.  426;  Malaca  cum  fluvio,  Plin.  iii. 
1.  s.  3.)  Strabo  sajs  (^.  c.)  that  Malaca  was  built 
in  the  Phoenician  fashion,  whence  we  may  conclude 
that  it  was  a Phoenician  colony.  Accordingly  some 
modern  writers  have  supposed  that  the  name  was 
derived  from  the  Phoenician  word  malcka,  “ royal ; ” 
but  Humboldt  says  that  Malaca  is  a Basque  word, 
signifying  the  “ side  of  a mountain.”  Under  the 
Romans  it  was  a foederata  civitas  (Plin.  1.  c.),  and 
had  extensive  establishments  for  salting  fish.  (Strab. 
1.  c.)  Avienus  says  (?.  c.)  that  Malaca  was  for- 
merly called  Maenaca;  but  Strabo  had  already  no- 
ticed this  error,  and  observed  not  only  that  Maenaca 
was  further  from  Calpe,  but  that  the  ruins  of  the 
latter  city  were  clearly  Hellenic.  Malaca  is  also 
mentioned  in  Strab.  iii.  pp.  158,  161,  163;  Hirt. 

B.  Alex.  46;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  42.  There  are  still 
a few  remains  of  Roman  architecture  in  Malaga. 

MALACHATH  (MaAaxdQ),  a city  of  Libya  In- 
terior, which  Ptolemy  (iv.  6.  § 25)  places  in  the 
country  above  the  Nigeir,  in  E.  long.  20°  20',  and 
N.  lat.  20°  15'.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MALAEA.  [Maeea.] 

MALAEI  COLON  (MaAomu,  or  MaAe'ou  koSXuv, 
Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 5),  a promontory  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Golden  Chersonesus.  Its  exact  posi- 
tion cannot  be  determined,  but  it  was  probably  along 
the  Straits  of  Malacca.  [V.] 

MALAiMANTUS  (o  MaAauai/ros,  Arrian,  Incl. 
c.  4),  a small  tributary  of  the  Cophen,  or  river  of 
Kabul,  perhaps  now  the  Pandjeora.  [V.] 

MALANA  (MdAaj/a,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  25),  a 
cape  which  enters  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  forms  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Oreitae  (one  of  the  sea- 
coast  tribes  of  Gedrosia)  and  the  Ichthyophagi. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  present 

C.  Malan  in  Mekran,  the  measurements  of  Nearchus 

and  of  modern  navigators  corresponding  remai'kably. 
(Vincent,  Voy.  of  Nearchm,  vol.  i.  p.  216  ) [V.] 

MALANGA  (MdAtty-ya,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 92),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Arvarni,  a tribe  who  inhabited  the 
eastern  side  of  Hindostdn,  below  where  the  Tyndis 
(now  Kistna)  flows  into  the  sea.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  it  is  the  same  place  as  the  present 
Aladras,  but  it  may  have  been  a little  higher  up 
near  Nelloi'e.  [V.] 

MALAO  (MotActoj,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 10.  com.  Ma^ 
AecDs),  probably  answers  to  the  modern  Berbera,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Somdleh,  who  inhabit  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  from  the  straits  of  Bab-el- Mandeb  to 
cape  Guardafui.  This  district  has  in  all  times  been 
the  seat  of  an  active  commerce  between  Africa  and 
Arabia,  and  Malao  was  one  of  the  principal  marts 
for  gums,  myrrh,  frankincense,  cattle,  slaves,  gold- 
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du  t and  ivory.  (See  Heeren,  African  Nations, 
vol.  i.  p.  330,  Engl,  transl.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

MALATA,  according  to  an  inscription,  or  Milata 
according  to  the  Peuting.  Table,  a place  in  Pannonia 
Inferior,  on  the  Danube.  As  the  inscription  was 
found  at  Peterwardein,  Malata  was  perhaps  situ- 
ated at  or  near  the  latter  place.  (Geor.  Rav.  iv. 
19 ; Marsilius,  Danvb.  ii.  p.  1 18,  tab.  47.)  [L.  S.] 
MALCHUBU.  [Mauretania.] 

MALCOAE.  [Mandrus.] 

MA'LEA  (MoAea),  a town  in  the  district  of 
Aegytis  in  Ai’cadia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
transferred  to  Megalopolis  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  latter  city.  (Pans.  viii.  27.  § 4.)  Its  territory 
was  called  the  Maleatis  (f\  MaAeSr/s).  Xenophon 
describes  Leuctra  as  a fortress  situated  above  the 
Maleatis ; and  as  Leuctra  was  probably  at  or  near 
Leonddri,  IMalea  must  have  been  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. [Leuctra.]  Leake,  however,  connecting 
Malea  with  the  river  Matats  (MaAoCs,  Pans.  viii. 
35.  § 1),  a tributary  of  the  Alpheius,  places  the 
town  on  this  river,  and  on  the  road  from  Megalo- 
polis to  Carnasium  (Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  248); 
but  this  is  not  probable.  The  place  Midea  (MtSe'o) 
mentioned  by  Xenophon  (^Hell.  vii.  1.  § 28)  is  pro- 
bably a corrupt  form  of  Malea.  (Curtius,  Pelopon- 
nesos,  vol.  i.  p.  336.) 

MA'LEA  (MaAea,  Steph.  B.s.  et  alii;  MaAeat, 
Herod,  i.  82;  Strab.  viii.  p.  368),  still  called  Malid, 
a promontory  of  Laconia,  and  the  most  southerly 
point  in  Greece  with  the  exception  of  Taenarura. 
For  details  see  Vol.  II.  p.  114. 

MA'LEA  (MaAca,  Thucyd.  iii.  4,  6 ; Xen.  Hell.  i. 
6.  §§  26,  27;  MaAt'a,  Strab.  xiii.  p.  617;  MaWa, 
Ptol.  V.  2;  see  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  p.  33),  the 
southernmost  point  of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  reck- 
oned by  Strabo  to  be  70  stadia  distant  from  Myti- 
lene,  560  stadia  from  Cape  Sigrium,  and  340  from 
Methymna.  Immediately  opposite,  on  the  mainland, 
were  the  point  of  Cane  and  the  islands  of  Argi- 
NUSAE  [see  those  articles].  The  modern  name  of 
Malea  is  Zeitoun  Bouroun,  or  Cape  St.  Mary,  and 
it  is  a high  and  conspicuous  point  at  sea.  Xeno- 
phon says  (?.  c.)  that  the  fleet  of  Callicratidas  oc- 
cupied this  station  before  the  sea-fight  off  Arginusae. 
There  is  some  obscurity  in  Xenophon’s  topography  in 
reference  to  this  place ; and  the  Malea  of  Thucy- 
dides (1.  c.)  c!an  hardly  have  been  C.  St.  Mary, 
unless  there  is  some  error  in  his  relation.  He  says 
distinctly  (c.  4.),  that  Malea  lay  to  the  north  of 
Mytilene,  and  (c.  6.)  that  the  Athenians  had 
their  market  there,  while  besieging  the  city.  The 
first  statement  is  inconsistent  M'ith  the  position  of 
Cape  St.  Mary,  and  the  second  with  its  distance 
from  Mytilene.  Possibly  the  Malea  of  Thucydides 
had  some  connection  with  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo 
Maloeis.  (See  the  notes  of  Arnold  and  Poppo,  and 
Thirlwall’s  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  173.)  [J.  S.  H.] 

MA'LEA  (MaAe'a,  or  MaAai'a  opos,  Ptol.  vii.  4. 
§ 8),  a large  group  of  mountains  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  ancient  Taprobane  or  Ceylon.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  comprehends  the  mountain 
tract  now  known  by  the  name  of  Newera  Ellia,  one 
of  the  chief  mountains  of  which  is  called,  from  the 
Arabs,  AdnrrCs  Peak,  by  the  natives  Sripada.  Pto- 
lemy states,  that  it  is  the  water-shed  of  three  rivers, 
which  he  calls  the  Soanas,  the  Azanus,  and  the 
Baraces,  and  describes  with  remarkable  truth  the 
present  condition  of  the  island,  when  he  adds  that 
in  the  low  gi-ound  below  it,  towards  the  sea,  are  the 
pastures  of  the  elephants.  Phny  speaks  of  a moun- 
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tain  in  the  interior  of  India,  which  he  calls  Mons 
' Maleus  (vi.  19.  s.  22).  It  has  been  supposed  that 
he  may  refer  to  the  western  Ghats  ; but  as  Maleus 
I is  evidently  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  mala^  a moun- 
tain, this  identification  cannot,  we  think,  be  main- 
' taiiied.  [V*] 

i MALECECA.  [Lusitania,  p.  220,  a.] 

' MALE'NE  (MaATjt/Tj),  a place  near  Atarneus, 

I where  llistiaens  was  defeated  by  the  Persians,  is  not 
I mentioned  bv  any  ancient  author  except  Herodotus 
(vi.  29).  ' [L.  S.] 

- MALETHUBALON  (MaAe^ovgaAor,  Ptol.  iv.  2. 

§15;  Nobbe,  ad  loc.  reads  MaAeSougaSov),  a moun- 
I tain  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  which  is  identified 
I with  Jehel  Nad'ur  in  the  Sahara.  (Shaw’s  Travels, 

! p.  56.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

! MALEVENTUM.  [Beneventum.] 

MA'LEUM  P.  (MaAew  &Kpov,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 4),  a 
j promontory  which  forms  the  southern  termination  of 

I Syrastrene  (now  CutcK).  It  separateil  tiie  gulfs  of 

1 Canthi  (the  Runn  of  CutcK)  and  Barygaza  {Cam- 

, hay).  [V.] 

MA'LIA  (MaAi'a  : Eth.  MaAteus),  a town  in 
I Hispania  Tarraconensis,  near  Nuinantia,  but  of 

I which  nothing  more  is  known.  (Appian,  Hisp. 

I 77.) 

MALIACUS  SINUS  {6  MaAta/cbs  K6\Tr0S‘  Mt;- 
\iaK6s,  Time.  iii.  96  ; Strab.  ix.  p.  403 ; 6 Mtj- 
\i€vs  kSAttos,  Herod,  iv.  33 ; Polyb.  ix.  41  : Gulf 
of  Zituni),  a long  gulf  of  the  sea,  lying  between  the 
southern  coast  of  Thessaly  and  the  northern  coast 
of  the  Locri  Epicnemidii,  and  which  derived  its 
name  from  the  country  of  the  Malians,  situated  at 
its  head.  At  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  is  the  north- 
j western  pi'omontory  of  Euboea,  and  the  islands  Li- 
chades,  and  into  its  furthest  extremity  the  river 
J Spercheius  flows.  The  gulf  is  called  Lamiacus 
I Sinus  (o  hapuaKbs  koXttos)  by  Pausanias  (i.  4. 
j § 3,  vii.  15.  § 2,  X.  1.  § 2),  from  the  important 

I town  of  Lamia  ; and  in  the  same  way  the  gulf  is 

I now  called  Zituni,  which  is  the  modern  name  of 
jij  , Lamia.  Livy,  who  usually  terms  it  Maliacus  Sinus, 

! gives  it  in  one  place  the  name  of  Aenianum  Sinus 
I (xxviii.  5),  which  is  borrowed  from  Polybius  (x. 
j 42).  (Comp.  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii. 

! p.  4.) 

MALIARPHA  (MaAtdp^o,  Ptol.  vii.  14),  a 
I place  of  considerable  commerce  in  the  territory  of 

! the  Arvarni,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Bay  of 

I Bengal,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Godavari  and 

the  Kistna.  It  is  represented  now  by  either  Ma- 
\ liapur  or  by  the  ruins  of  Mavalipuram.  [V.] 

! MALICHI  INSULAE  (MaAi'xou  vriaoi,  Ptol. 

I vi.  7.  § 44),  two  islands  in  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  off 

I the  south  coast  of  Arabia  Felix.  One  of  them  is  the 

i modern  Sokar. 

[ MALIS  (t)  MaAls  yv ; MrjXis,  Herod,  vii.  198 : Eth. 

I MaAifus,  MT/Ateus),  a small  district  of  Greece,  at  the 
I head  of  the  Maliac  gulf,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
i mountains,  and  open  only  in  the  direction  of  the  sea. 

, I'he  river  Spercheius  flowed  through  it.  The  limits  of 
I Malis  are  fixed  by  the  description  of  Herodotus.  It 
j extended  alittle  north  of  the  valley  of  the  Spercheius  to 
1 the  narrowest  part  of  the  straits  of  Thermopylae. 

[ Aiiticyra  was  the  northernmost  town  of  the  Malians 
! (Herod,  vii.  198);  the  boundary  passed  between 
I Lamia  and  Anticyra.  Anthela  was  their  southern- 
i most  town  (vii.  176,  200).  Inland,  the  Anopaea, 

1 the  path  over  Mount  Oeta,  by  which  the  Persians 

j turned  the  army  of  Leonidas,  in  part  divided  the 
territory  of  the  Trachinian  Malians  from  that  of  the 
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Oetaeans  (vii.  217).  A more  particular  description 
of  the  locality  is  given  under  Thermopylae. 
According  to  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.  MoAtcus),  the 
Malians  derived  their  name  from  a town  Malieus, 
not  mentioned  by  any  other  ancient  author,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Malus,  the  son  of  Amphic- 
tyon.  The  Malians  were  reckoned  among  the  Thes- 
salians ; but  although  tributary  to  the  latter,  they 
were  genuine  Hellenes,  and  were  from  the  earliest 
times  members  of  the  Amphicytonic  council.  They 
were  probably  Dorians,  and  were  always  in  close 
connection  with  the  acknowledged  Doric  states. 
Hercules,  the  great  Doric  hero,  is  represented  as  the 
friend  of  Ceyx  of  Trachis,  and  Mount  Oeta  was  the 
scene  of  the  hero’s  death.  Diodorus  (xii.  59)  even 
speaks  of  Trachis  as  the  mother-town  of  Lacedaemon. 
When  the  Trachinians  were  hard  pressed  by  their 
Oetaean  neighbours,  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  they  applied  for  assistance  to  the 
Spartans,  who  founded  in  consequence  the  colony  of 
Heracleia  near  Trachis.  (Thuc.  iii.  92.) 

Scylax  (p.  24),  who  is  followed  by  Diodorus 
(xviii.  1 1 ),  distinguishes  between  the  MgAieis  and 
MaAtefs,  the  former  extending  along  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Maliac  gulf  from  Lamia  to  Echinus  ; 
but,  as  no  other  writer  mentions  these  towns  as  be- 
longing to  the  Lamians,  we  ought  probably  to  read 
Aa/xie7s,  as  K.  0.  Muller  observes.  Thucydides 
mentions  three  divisions  {p-fpr])  of  the  Malians,  called 
Paralii  (UapciAmt),  Priests  (Tepijs),  and  Trachinii 
(Tpaxlviot).  Who  the  Priests  were  is  a matter  only 
of  conjecture  : Grote  supposes  that  they  may  liave 
been  po.ssessors  of  the  sacred  spot  on  which  the 
Amphictyonic  meetings  were  held ; while  Leake 
imagines  that  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Sacred  City  {hpov  &arv),  to  which,  according  to 
Callimachus  {Hymn,  in  Del.  287),  the  Hyper- 
borean offerings  were  sent  from  Dodona  on  their 
way  to  Delus,  and  that  this  Sacred  City  was  the 
city  Oeta  mentioned  by  Stephanus  B.  The  names 
of  the  Paralii  and  Trachinii  sufficiently  indicate 
their  po.sition.  The  Malians  admitted  every  man  to 
a share  in  the  government,  who  either  had  served 
or  was  serving  as  a Hoplite  (Aristot.  Polit.  iv.  10. 
§ 10).  In  war  they  were  chiefly  famous  as  slingers 
and  darters.  (Thuc.  iv.  100.) 

Trachis  was  the  principal  town  of  the  Malians. 
There  were  also  Anticyra  and  Anthela  on  the 
coast;  and  others,  of  which  the  names  only  are  pre- 
served, such  as  CoLACEiA  (Theopom.  ap.  Athen. 
vi.  p.  254,  f.),  Aegoneia  (Lycophr.  903;  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.),  and  Irus  (Seliol.  in  Lycophr.  1.  c.;  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.).  (Muller,  Dorians,  vol.  i.  p.  50 ; Grote, 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  378;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  20.) 

MALLAEA,  MALLOEA,  or  MALOEA,  a town 
of  southern  Perrhaebia  in  Thessaly,  perhaps  repre- 
sented in  name  by  MoUghusta,  which  Leake  con- 
jectures to  be  a corruption  of  Malloea,  with  tho 
addition  of  Augusta.  But  as  there  are  no  remains 
of  antiquity  at  MoUghusta,  Leake  supposes  Malloea 
to  have  occupied  a height  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  where  are  some  vestiges  of  ancient  walls. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  41,  xxxvi.  10,  13,  xxxix.  25  ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  311.) 

MALLI  (MdAAot,  Arrian,  Anah.  vi.  7,  8,  14), 
the  inhabitants  of  the  south  part  of  the  district 
now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Panjdb.  There  was 
probably  in  ancient  times  a city  from  which  they 
derived  their  name,  though  the  name  of  the  town  is 
not  given  by  ancient  authors.  (Arrian,  1.  c. ; Strab. 
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XV.  p.  701.  ; Curt.  ix.  4.)  The  people  occupied  the 
space  I'etween  the  Acesines  and  Hyarotis 

(^frdvati),  wliich  both  enter  the  Indus  at  no  great 
distance.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name 
represents  at  once  the  country  and  the  town  of  the 
Malli,  being  itself  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  Mdla- 
sthdni.  Pliny  speaks  of  Malli  quorum  Mans 
Mallus  (vi.  It.  s.  21).  If  his  locality  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  the  other  geographers,  the  name 
might  be  taken  from  the  mountain  which  was  con- 
spicuous there.  It  is  not,  however,  possible  from 
Pliny’s  brief  notice,  to  determine  anything  of  the 
position  of  his  Malli.  It  was  in  this  country,  and 
not  improbably  in  the  actual  town  of  the  JMalli  (as 
Arrian  appears  to  think)  that  Alexander  was  nearly 
slain  in  combat  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the 
Panjab.  [V.] 

MALLUS  (Ma\A(is:  JEJt^.MoAAwTTjs),  an  ancient 
city  of  Cilicia,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was 
founded  in  the  Trojan  times  by  the  soothsayers 
Mopsus  and  Amphilochus.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  675,  &c. ; 
Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  5.)  It  was  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Pyramus,  on  an  eminence  opposite  to 
Megarsus,  as  we  must  infer  from  Curtius  (iii.  7), 
who  states  that  Alexander  entered  the  town  after 
throwing  a bridge  across  the  Pyramus.  Mallus 
therefore  stood  on  the  easteni  bank  of  the  liver. 
According  to  Scylax  (p.  40)  it  was  neces.sary  to  .sail 
up  the  river  a short  distance  in  order  to  reach  Mallus; 
and  !Mela  (i.  13)  also  states  that  the  town  is  situated 
close  upon  the  river;  whence  Ptolemy  (v.  8.  § 4) 
must  be  mistaken  in  placing  it  more  than  two  miles 
away  from  the  river.  Mallus  was  a town  of  consi- 
derable importance,  though  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  possessed  any  particular  attractions.  Its  port- 
town  was  Magarsa  [Mag>rsa],  though  in  later 
times  it  seems  to  have  had  a port  of  its  own,  called 
Portus  Palorum  (Geogr.  Nub.  p.l95;  Sanut.  Secret. 
Fid.  ii.  4,  26,  whence  we  learn  that  in  the  middle 
ages  it  continued  to  be  called  Malo;  comp.  Callim. 
Fragm.  15;  Appian,  Milhrid.  96;  Dionys  Per.  875; 
Ptol.  viii,  17  § 44:  Plin.  H.  N.  v.  22;  Stadiasm. 
Mar.  M.  §§  151,  152 ; Leake,  Asia  Minor,  pp.  216, 
&c.)  [L.  S.] 


COIN  OF  MALLUS  IN  CILICIA. 

MALOETAS.  [Methydrium.] 

MALVA,  [Mulucha.] 

MALUS.  [Malea  ; Megalopolis.] 

MAM  ALA  (Ma^aAa  /ccoja?]),  a village  of  the 
Cassanitae,  south  of  Badei  Regia,  on  the  Arabian 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 5)  [Gasandes; 
Badei  Regia.]  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  modern  town  of  Konfoda,  and  to  have 
been  the  capital  of  the  piratical  tribe  of  Conraitae, 
mentioned  bv  Arrian  (^Periplus,  p.  15).  [G.  W.J 

iMAMERTI'NI.  [Messana.] 

MAME'RTIUM  (j<laiJ.4 prior  : Eth.  Ma,ueoT?roy). 
a city  in  the  interior  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula. 
It  is  noticed  only  by  Strabo,  who  places  it  in  the 
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mountains  above  Locri,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
great  forest  of  Sila,  and  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium, 
who  calls  it  merely  a city  of  Italy.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  261  ; Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  There  is  no  reason  to 
reject  these  testimonies,  though  we  have  no  other 
account  of  the  existence  of  such  a place ; and  its 
position  cannot  be  determined  with  any  greater  pre- 
cision. But  the  Mamertini  who  figure  in  history 
as  the  occupants  of  Messana  are  wholly  distinct 
from  the  citizens  of  this  obscure  town.  [Mes- 
sana.] [E.  H.  B.] 

MAMMA  a district  in  Byzacena,  at 

the  foot  of  a chain  of  lofty  mountains,  where  in  a.d. 
536  the  eunuch  Solomon,  with  10,000  Romans, 
inflicted  a signal  defeat  upon  50,000  Moors.  (Procop. 
B.V.  ii.  11 ; Corippus,  Johannis,  vi.  283  ; Theophan. 
p.  170;  Anast.  p.  61;  Le  Beau,  Bos  Empire,  vol. 
viii,  pp.  307  — 311;  comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xli.)  Jus- 
tinian afterwards  fortified  Mamma  (Procop.  de 
Aed.  vi.  6),  which  is  represented  by  the  plains 
lying  under  the  slopes  of  Jebel  Truzza  near  Kirudn, 
in  the  Regency  of  Tunis.  (Barth,  Wanderungen, 
pp.  247,  285.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MAMPSARUS  MONS.  [Bagradas.] 
MANA'PIl  (Maz/aTTiot),  a people  of  Ireland  on  the 
east  coast,  possessing  a town  called  Manapia 
(Maj/aTrto),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Modonus,  the 
present  Dublin.  (Ptol.  ii.  2.  §§  8,  9.)  The  name 
is  the  same  as  one  of  the  Celtic  tribes  of  Gaul. 
[Menapii.1 

MANAR'MAXIS  portus  (yiava.pfj.avh  \ifj.i,v), 
a harbour  on  the  we.st  coast  of  Germany,  and  pi-o- 
bably  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Unsingis. 
It  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  modem  Mama  in 
West  Friesland,  which  may  even  owe  its  name  to  the 
ancient  port.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 1;  Marcian.  Heracl. 
p.  51,  where  it  is  called  Mapapp.apSs.')  [L.  S.] 
MAXASSEH.  [Palaestina.] 

MAXCHAXE  (yiayxdvT]'),  a town  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, of  which  the  site  is  uncertain.  (Ptol.  v.  18. 
§9) 

^lAXCU'XIUM,  a town  of  the  Brigautes  in  Britain 
(It.  Ant.  p.  482),  now  Manchester.  But  few,  if  any, 
of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  town  are  to  be  traced 
at  the  present  day.  From  inscriptions  we  leam  that 
at  some  period  of  the  Roman  domination  a cohort  of 
the  Frisians  was  stationed  at  Mancunium ; and  that 
the  sixth  legion,  or  one  of  its  divisions  was  there, 
probably  on  the  occasion  of  some  journey  into  the 
north.  [C.R.S.] 

MAXDACADA  (MavSazfdSa),  a place  in  Mysia, 
which  is  not  mentioned  till  the  time  of  Hierocles 
(p.  663),  though  it  must  have  existed  before,  as 
Pliny  (v.  32)  mentions  Cilices  Mandacadeni  in  the 
northern  part  of  !Mysia  on  the  Hellespont.  [L.  S.] 
MAXDAGARA  (MavSaydpa,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 7), 
a small  port  on  the  western  coast  of  Hindostdn,  in 
the  district  now  called  Concan.  It  was  situated  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  Bombay,  nearly  in  the  same  lati- 
tude as  Poonah.  The  author  of  the  Periplus  calls 
it  Mandagora  (p.  30).  [V.] 

MAXDAGARSIS  (Mav5a7opo-!s,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  § 2), 
a small  port  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea, 
between  the  rivers  Strato  and  Charindas.  Forbiger 
has  conjectured  that  it  may  be  represented  by  the 
present  Mesheddizar.  [V.] 

MAXDALAE  (MavSoAoi,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 72), 
an  Indian  tribe  who  occupied  both  banks  of  the 
Ganges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palimbothra  (Patna), 
which  was  perhaps  (as  has  been  conjectured  by 
some  geogi-aphers),  their  chief  city.  They  seem 
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however,  to  have  lived  rather  lower  down  the  river 
near  Monghir,  in  the  district  now  called  Behar. 
(See  Lassen’s  map.)  [V.] 

MANDANE  (MavSoVTj),  a town  on  the  coast  of 
Cilicia,  between  Celenderis,  and  Cape  Pisidium,  from 
which  it  was  only  7 stadia  distant  {Stadiasm. 
§§  174, 175.)  It  is  probably  the  same  place  as  the 
Myanda  or  Mysanda  in  Pliny  (v.  27);  and  if  so,  it 
must  also  be  identical  with  the  town  of  Myus  (Mt/ous) 
mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  40)  between  Nagidus  and 
Celenderis.  [L.  S.] 

MANDARAE  (Maudapai),  the  district  about 
Cyrrhus  in  Macedonia.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.')  [E.  B.  J.] 

MANDELA.  [Digentia.] 

MANDORL  [Mandrus.] 

MANDROCIUM.  [Carthago,  Vol.  I.  p.  55 1 , a.] 
MANDRUANI  (Plin.  vi.  16.  s.  18),  a people 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  occupying  a part  of  Western 
Bactriana,  under  the  spurs  of  the  Paropamisus.  They 
are  now,  like  several  other  tribes  whose  names  are 
given  by  that  geographer  to  the  same  locality,  no 
longer  to  be  identified.  [V.] 

MANDRU'POLIS  (Mav^poviroXis  or  M.avZp6- 
•noKis),  a town  in  Mysia  (Hierocl.  p.  664),  now  called 
Menduria  or  Mendreghora^  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Temnus.  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (s.  w.)  erroneously 
places  the  town  in  Phrygia.  There  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  but  that  Mandrupolis  is  the  same  town  as 
Mandropus  or  Mandrupium,  mentioned  by  Livy 
(xxxviii.  15).  [L.  S.] 

MANDRUS  MONS(rb  MdSpov,^  Mdvdpov  opos), 
one  of  the  chief  mountains  of  Libya,  from  whence 
flow  all  the  streams  from  Salathus  to  Massa ; the 
middle  of  the  mountain  has  a position  of  14°  E.  long, 
and  19°  N.  lat.,  assigned  to  it  by  Ptolemy  (iv.  6. 
^ 8).  Afterwards  (§  14)  he  describes  the  river 
Nigeir  as  uniting,  or  yoking  together  (iiu^cv- 
yuvcav),  Mount  Mandrus  with  Mount  Thala.  [Ni- 
geir.] (Comp.  London  Geogr.  Jowrn.  vol.  ii.  p.  19; 
Donkin,  Dissertation  on  the  Niger ^ p.  81.)  Ptolemy 
(§  17)  places  the  following  tribes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  mountain:  the  Rabii  ('PaStot),  the 
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Maix::oab  (MaA/cdai),  and  the  Mandori  (Mdv- 
Sopoi').  [E.  B.  J.] 

MANDU'BII  (Mardotjgioi),  a Gallic  people  whom 
Strabo  (iv.  p.  191)  erroneously  calls  the  neighbours  of 
the  Arvemi.  When  Caesar  (u.  c.  52)  was  march- 
ing through  the  territory  of  the  Lingones,  with  tho 
intention  of  retreating  through  the  Sequani  into  the 
Provincia,  he  was  attacked  by  the  confederate  Galli 
under  Vercingetorix  (B.  G.  vii.  68).  The  Galli 
were  defeated,  and  Vercingetorix,  with  his  men,  took 
refuge  in  Alesia,  a town  of  the  Mandubii.  The  site 
of  the  battle  is  not  indicated  by  Caesar,  but  the  po- 
sition of  Alesia  is  at  Alise,  or  A lise  Sainte Heine,  as 
it  is  also  called,  in  the  department  of  the  Cote  dHOr. 
The  railroad  from  Paris  to  Dijon  crosses  the  hills  of 
the  Cote  d'Or,  of  which  Alesia  and  the  heights  around 
it  are  a part.  The  Mandubii  were  a small  people 
who  fed  their  flocks  and  cattle  on  the  grassy  hills  of 
the  Cote  dOr,  and  cultivated  the  fertile  land  at  the 
foot  of  Alesia.  Before  the  blockade  was  formed,  they 
had  driven  a great  quantity  of  their  animals  (pecus) 
within  the  walls.  (A  G.  vii.  71.) 

The  Mandubii  who  had  received  their  countrymen 
into  the  city,  were  turned  out  of  it  by  them,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  during  Caear’s  blockade,  in 
order  that  the  scanty  supply  of  provisions  for  the 
troops  might  last  longer.  The  Romans  refused  to 
receive  the  Mandubii  and  give  them  food.  The  cer- 
tain conclusion  from  Caesar’s  narrative  is,  that  these 
unfortunate  people  died  of  hunger  between  their  own 
walls  and  the  Roman  circumvallation  (JB.  G.  vii.  78; 
Dion  Cass.  xl.  41).  Caesar’s  description  of  Alesia 
is  true ; and  the  operations  of  his  army  about  the 
place  (jB.  G.  vii.  69 — 90)  are  easily  understood. 

This  plan  of  Alesia  and  the  surrounding  country 
is  taken  from  Cassini’s  large  map  of  France.  The 
city  of  the  Mandubii,  or  Alesia,  was  “ on  the  summit 
of  a hill,  in  a very  elevated  position,”  as  Caesar  cor- 
rectly describes  it.  This  hill  stands  alone,  and,  ex- 
cept on  the  west  side,  where  there  is  a plain,  it  is 
surrounded  by  hills  of  the  same  height,  which  are  se- 
parated from  Alesia  by  valleys.  In  the  flat  valley 


plan  of  the  environs  of  alesia. 

A.  The  east  end  of  the  hill  of  Alesia,  whereVercingetorix  1 E.  Ditto. 

built  his  stone  wall.  F*  Hospital  of  Ahse. 

B.  Hill  partly  occupied  by  Caesar.  I on.  Koad  from  Muntbard  and  Auxerre. 

C.  Ditto.  I bb.  Koad  to  Dijon. 

D.  Ditto.  . ' 
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on  the  north  side  of  Alesia,  and  in  the  narrower 
valley  at  the  east  end,  is  the  railroad  from  Paris  to 
Dijon.  The  nearest  railway  station  to  Alesia  is  Les 
Laumes. 

The  summit  of  Alesia  is  not  quite  flat ; but  the 
irregularities  are  inconsiderable.  The  sides  of  the 
hill  beneath  the  plateau  are  steep  and  rocky;  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  ascent  to  the  summit  is  not 
easy.  Below  the  plateau,  and  below  this  steep  ascent, 
there  is  a narrow  level  piece  of  ground,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  widened  a little  by  the  labour  of 
man ; and  below  this  level  part  there  is  another  de- 
scent, which  in  some  parts  is  steep.  The  fine  plain 
(planities)  at  the  western  foot  of  Alesia,  which  Caesar 
describes,  is  seen  well  from  the  western  end  of  the 
level  summit.  This  is  the  part  which  Caesar  (c.  84) 
calls  the  “ Arx  Alesiae.”  The  surface  of  the  plateau 
rises  a little  towards  the  western  extremity,  and  then 
falls  away  abruptly,  terminating  in  a rocky  promon- 
tory, something  like  the  head  of  a boat.  A cross, 
with  a small  tree  on  each  side  of  it,  stands  at  the 
edge  of  the  brow,  and  exactly  marks  the  place  from 
which  Vercingetorix  looked  down  on  the  plain  of 
Alesia  (c.  84).  Beneath  the  Arx  Alesiae  is  the 
small  town  of  Alise,  on  the  western  and  south-west- 
ern slope  of  the  hill.  It  occupies  a different  place 
from  the  old  town  of  the  Mandubii,  which  was  on  tbe 
summit  level.  The  hill  is  a mass  of  rock.  The  pla- 
teau has  a thin  soil,  and  the  few  parts  which  are  not 
cultivated  are  covered  with  a short  grass  like  that  on 
the  Brighton  downs.  It  appears  that  the  town  of  the 
Mandubii  occupied  all  the  large  plateau,  the  length 
of  w’hich  is  shown  by  the  scale,  though  we  must  as- 
sume that  it  was  not  all  built  on.  The  Arx,  as  al- 
ready explained,  was  at  the  west  end,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  plain.  The  city  wall  seems  to  have  been 
carried  all  round  the  margin  of  the  plateau.  Caesar 
says  {B.  G.  vii.  69);  “ under  the  wall,  that  part  of 
the  hill  which  looked  towards  the  east,  all  this  space 
the  forces  of  tbe  Galli  had  filled,  and  they  had 
formed  in  their  front  a ditch  and  a wall  of  stones 
(maceria)  six  feet  high.”  This  is  the  place  marked 
A.  in  the  plan,  the  only  part  of  the  hill  of  Alesia 
which  is  connected  with  the  neighbouring  heights.  It 
is  a small  neck  of  land  which  separates  the  valleys 
of  the  Loze  and  the  Lozerain.  This  is  the  part 
where  the  plateau  of  Alesia  is  mcst  accessible,  which 
Vercingetorix  first  occupied  when  he  retired  to  Ale- 
sia, and  where  he  constructed  the  wall  of  loose  stones 
(maceria).  There  are  plenty  of  stones  on  the  spot 
to  construct  another  such  w'all,  if  it  were  wanted. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  plateau,  just  under  the 
summit  there  is  a source  of  water,  which  is  now 
covered  over  with  a small  building.  The  water  is 
now  carried  in  pipes  round  the  hill,  to  supply  the 
hospital  of  Alise,  which  is  (F.)  on  the  west  side  of 
the  hill  on  the  slope.  Water  is  got  at  A lise  by  dig- 
ging wells  in  the  small  level  below  the  plateau  ; and 
as  the  Galli  held  this  part  of  the  mountain  during 
the  blockade,  they  may  have  got  water  from  wells, 
as  they  no  doubt  did  from  the  spring  on  the  plateau. 

Caesar’s  lines  were  formed  all  round  the  hill  of 
Alesia,  and  they  crossed  the  neck  (A.)  which  con- 
nects this  hill  with  another  hill  (B.)  on  the  south- 
east side.  The  “ castra  ” of  Caesar  (cc.  69,  80) 
were  on  B.  C.  D.  E.,  on  all  the  heights  around  Ale- 
sia. These  hills  have  a steep  side  turned  to  Alesia, 
and  flat  tops.  They  are  so  near  to  Alesia  that  Cae- 
sar could  not  be  safe  against  an  attack  from  the  out- 
side, unless  he  occupied  them.  The  valleys  between 
Alesia  and  B.  C.  D.  are  narrow.  On  the  north  and 
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north-west  side  the  valley  is  wider.  There  is  a good 
source  of  water  on  the  hill  B. 

The  hill  of  Alesia  is  well  defined  on  the  north 
and  the  south  by  the  valleys  of  the  two  streams 
which  Caesar  mentions  (B.  G.  vii.  69),  and  on  the 
west  side  by  the  plain  in  w'hich  these  rivers  meet. 
Caesar  estimates  the  width  of  this  plain  from  north 
to  south  at  three  Roman  miles  ; and  it  is  that  width 
at  least  even  in  the  part  which  is  only  a little  dis- 
tance from  the  foot  of  the  hill.  It  extends  much 
further  in  a NW.  direction  on  the  road  to  Monthard. 
This  plain  is  a perfect  level,  covered  in  summer  with 
fine  wheat.  As  we  go  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  of 
Alesia  to  Les  Laumes,  the  Arx  Alesiae  is  a con- 
spicuous object. 

Caesar  made  two  lines  of  circumvallation  round 
Alesia.  The  circuit  of  the  inner  lines  was  eleven 
Roman  miles  ; and  we  may  infer  from  his  words 
that  this  circumvallation  was  entirely  in  the  plain 
and  the  valleys,  except  that  it  must  have  passed 
over  the  small  elevation  or  neck  of  land  between  A. 
and  B.  In  making  the  outer  lines,  which  were 
fourteen  Roman  miles  in  circuit,  he  followed  the 
level  as  far  as  the  ground  allowed  (c.  74) ; from 
which  we  conclude  that  some  parts  of  the  outer  line 
were  on  the  high  grounds  opposite  to  the  hill  of 
Alesia ; and  the  form  of  the  surface  shows  that  this 
must  have  been  so.  The  upper  part  of  the  hill 
west  of  Cressigny,  part  of  which  hill  appears  in  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  plan,  was  crossed  by  the 
lines ; and  the  camp  of  Reginus  and  Rebilus  (c.  83) 
was  on  the  slope  of  this  hill  which  faces  Alesia. 
One  of  the  ditches  (fossae)  of  the  interior  lines  was 
filled  with  water  fi  om  the  river  (c.  72).  The  lines 
of  eleven  and  fourteen  miles  in  circuit  are  no  ex- 
aggeration. No  less  circuit  would  enclose  the  hill 
and  give  the  Romans  the  necessary  space.  The 
boldness  of  the  undertaking  may  be  easily  conceived 
by  the  aid  of  numbers ; but  the  sight  of  the  work 
that  was  to  be  done  before  Vercingetorix  and  his 
troops,  to  the  number  of  80,000  men,  could  be  shut 
in,  can  alone  make  us  fully  comprehend  and  admire 
the  daring  genius  of  the  Roman  proconsul. 

There  was  a cavalry  fight  in  the  great  plain 
before  Caesar  had  completed  his  works.  The  Galli 
were  driven  back  from  the  plain  to  their  camp  under 
the  east  end  of  the  hill,  and  took  refuge  within 
Alesia.  After  this  defeat  Vercingetorix  sent  his 
cavalry  away,  and  made  preparation  for  holding  out 
till  the  Gallic  confederates  should  come  to  his  aid. 
(^B.G.  70,  71.)  When  the  forces  of  the  confederates 
(vii.  75)  came  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Alesia,  they 
posted  themselves  on  the  hills  where  the  name 
Mmsy  appears  ; and  in  the  battle  which  is  de- 
scribed in  vii.  79,  the  Gallic  cavalry  filled  the  plain 
on  the  west  side  of  the  hill  of  Alesia,  while  the 
infantry  remained  on  the  heights  about  Mussy.  The 
Gallic  horse  w^ere  beaten  back  to  their  camp  (c.  80)  ; 
but  on  the  following  night  they  renewed  the  attack 
on  that  part  of  the  lines  which  crossed  the  plain. 
This  attack  also  failed  The  next  night  the  Gallic 
confederates  sent  60,000  men  under  Vergasillaunus 
to  the  north,  to  the  back  of  the  hill  (E.),  on  the 
south  slope  of  which  Reginus  and  Rebilus  had  their 
camp.  Their  orders  were  to  fall  on  the  Romans  at 
midday.  The  Galli  got  to  the  back  of  the  hill  at 
daybreak,  and  waited  till  near  noon,  when  they 
began  their  attack  on  the  camp.  At  the  same  time 
the  cavali-y  of  the  confederates  came  against  the 
lines  in  the  plain  ; and  Vercingetorix  descended 
from  the  heights  of  Alesia  to  attack  the  lines  from 
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the  inside.  The  Galli  failed  to  force  the  lines  both  ' 
on  the  inside  and  the  outside.  But  the  attack  on 
the  camp  of  Reginus  and  Rebilus  was  desperate,  and 
Labienus  was  sent  to  support  them.  Neither  ram- 
parts nor  ditches  could  stop  the  fierce  assault  of  the 
enemy.  Labienus  summoned  to  his  aid  the  soldiers 
from  the  nearest  posts,  and  sent  to  tell  Caesar  what 
I he  thought  ought  to  be  done.  His  design  was  to 

j sally  out  upon  the  enemy,  as  Caesar  had  ordered 

him  to  do,  if  he  could  not  drive  them  off  from  the 
I lines. 

! The  place  where  the  decisive  struggle  took  place 

. is  easily  seen  from  the  Arx  Alesiae  ; and  it  is  accu- 

1 rately  described  by  Caesar  (B.G.  83,  85).  This  is  the 

I hill  (E.)  which  slopes  down  to  the  plain  of  the  Loze. 

1 The  upper  part  of  the  slope  opposite  to  the  Arx 

Alesiae  is  gentle,  or  “ leniter  declivis  ” (c.  83) ; but 
the  descent  from  the  gentle  slope  to  the  plain  of  the 
Loze,  in  which  the  railway  runs,  is  in  some  parts 
very  steep.  Caesar  could  draw  his  lines  in  such  a 
j way  as  to  bring  them  along  the  gentle  slope,  and 
comprise  the  steep  and  lower  slope  within  them. 
But  there  would  still  be  a small  slope  downwards 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  hill  to  the  Roman  lines ; 
and  this  is  this  gentle  slope  downward  which  he  de- 
scribes in  c.  85,  as  giving  a great  advantage  to  the 
Gallic  assailants  under  Vergasillaunus  (“  Exiguum 
loci  ad  declivitatem  fastigium  magnum  habet  mo- 
mentum ”). 

The  mountain  behind  which  Vergasillaunus  hid 
himself  after  the  night’s  march  is  the  part  of  the 
mountain  west  of  Cressigny.  The  camp  of  Reginus 
and  Rebilus  being  on  the  south  face  turned  to  Alesia, 
they  could  see  nothing  of  Vergasillaunus  and  his 
men  till  they  came  over  the  hill  top  to  attack  the 
1 lines.  Vercingetorix,  from  the  Arx  Alesiae  (c.  84), 
could  see  the  attack  on  ^Reginus’  camp,  and  aU  that 
was  going  on  in  the  plain.  He  could  see  every- 
thing. Caesar’s  position  during  the  attack  of  Verga- 
sillaunus was  one  (idoneus  locus)  which  gave  him  a 
view  of  the  fight.  He  saw  the  plain,  the  “ superiores 
munitiones,”  or  the  lines  on  the  mountain  north-west 
[!  J of  Alesia,  the  Arx  Alesiae,  and  the  ground  beneath. 

I He  stood  therefore  on  the  hill  south  of  Alesia,  and  at 
! the  western  end  of  it. 

■ Caesar,  hearing  from  Labienus  how  desperate  was 
the  attack  on  the  upper  lines,  sent  part  of  his 
cavalry  round  the  exterior  lines  to  attack  Verga- 
sillaunus in  the  rear.  The  cavalry  went  round  by 
the  east  end  of  Alesia.  They  could  not  go 
I round  the  west  end,  for  they  would  have  crossed  the 
plain  outside  of  the  lines,  and  the  plain  was  occupied 
by  the  Galli.  Nor  could  they  have  got  up  the  hill 
on  that  side  without  some  trouble ; and  they  would 
not  have  come  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  It  is  cer- 
I tain  that  they  went  by  the  east  end,  and  upon  the 

i heights  round  Alesia,  which  would  take  a much 

I longer  time  than  Caesar’s  rapid  narrative  would  lead 
; us  to  suppose,  if  we  did  not  know  the  ground. 

I When  Caesar  sent  the  cavalry  round  Alesia,  he 
' went  to  the  aid  of  Labienus  with  four  cohorts  and 
I some  cavalry.  The  men  from  the  higher  ground 

j could  see  him  as  he  came  along  the  lower  ground 

(cc.  87,  88).  He  came  from  the  hill  on  the  south  of 
Alesia,  between  his  lines  along  the  plain,  with  the  Arx 
Alesia  on  his  right,  from  which  tlse  men  in  the  town 
were  looking  down  on  the  furious  battle.  The 
j scarlet  cloak  of  the  proconsul  told  his  men  and  the 
enemies  who  was  coming.  He  was  received  with  a 
shout,  from  both  sides,  and  the  shout  was  answered 
from  the  circumvallation  and  all  the  lines.  The 
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Roman  soldier  throws  his  pila  aside  ; and  the  sword 
begins  its  work.  All  at  once  Caesar’s  cavahy  ap- 
pears in  the  rear  of  Vergasillaunus  : • “ other  cohorts 
approach ; the  enemy  turn  their  backs ; the  cavalry 
meet  the  fugitives;  there  is  a great  slaughter;  ’’and 
the  victory  is  won.  The  Galli  who  were  on  the 
outside  of  the  fortifications  desert  their  camp,  and 
the  next  day  Vercingetorix  surrenders  Alesia.  The 
fight  of  Alesia  was  the  last  great  effort  of  the  united 
Galli  against  Caesar.  They  never  recovered  from 
this  defeat ; and  from  this  time  the  subjugation  of 
Gallia,  though  not  yet  quite  completed,  w’as  near 
and  certain. 

Alesia  was  a town  during  the  Roman  occupation 
of  Gallia;  but  the  plateau  has  long  since  been  de- 
serted, and  there  is  not  a trace  of  building  upon  it. 
Many  medals  and  other  antiquities  have  been  found 
by  grubbing  on  the  plateau.  A vigneron  oi  Alise 
possesses  many  of  these  rare  things,  which  he  has 
found ; a fine  gold  medal  of  Nero,  some  excellent 
bronze  medals  of  Trajan  and  Faustina,  and  the  well- 
known  medal  of  Nemausus  (Nimes),  called  the  “ pied 
de  biche.”  He  has  also  a steelyard,  keys,  and  a 
variety  of  other  things. 

The  plan  of  Cassini  is  tolerably  correct ; correct 
enough  to  make  the  text  of  Caesar  intelligible.  [G.L.] 

MANDUESSEDUM,  a Roman  station  in  Britain 
(^It.Ant.  p.  470),  the  site  of  which  is  supposed  to  be 
occupied  by  Mancester  in  Warwickshire.  [C.  R.  S.] 

MANDU'RIA  (MovSupior,  Steph.  B. : Eth.  Moi/- 
Bvpivos:  Mandurm),  an  ancient  city  of  Calabria,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Salentines,  situated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  24  miles  E.  of  Tarentum.  Its  name  has 
obtained  some  celebrity  from  its  being  the  scene  of 
the  death  of  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  the  son  of 
Agesilaus,  who  had  been  invited  to  Italy  by  the 
Tarentines,  to  assist  them  against  their  neighbours 
the  Messapians  and  Lucanians ; but  wms  defeated 
and  slain  in  a battle  under  the  walls  of  Manduria, 
which  was  fought  on  the  same  day  with  the  more 
celebrated  battle  of  Chaeronea,  3rd  Aug.,  b.  c.  338. 
(Plut.  Ages.  3,  who  writes  the  name  MavSoviov ; 
Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  536;  Died.  xvi.  63,  88; 
Pans.  iii.  10.  § 5.)  This  is  the  first  notice  we  find 
of  the  name  of  Manduria  : it  would  appear  to  have 
been  a Messapian  (or  rather  perhaps  a Salentine) 
city,  and  apparently  a place  of  considerable  import- 
ance ; but  the  only  other  mention  of  it  that  occurs 
in  history  is  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  it 
revolted  to  the  Carthaginians,  but  was  taken  by 
assault  by  Fabius  Maximus,  just  before  he  recovered 
Tarentum,  b.  c.  209.  (Liv.  xxvii.  15.)  We  have 
no  account  of  its  fate  on  this  occasion,  but  it  would 
seem  certain  that  it  was  severely  punished,  and 
either  destroyed  or  at  least  reduced  to  a degraded 
condition ; for  we  find  no  mention  of  it  as  a muni- 
cipal town  under  the  Romans;  and  Pliny  omits  its 
name  in  his  list  of  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy,  though 
he  elsewhere  (ii.  103.  s.  106)  incidentally  notices  it 
as  “oppidum  in  Salentino.”  The  name  is  again 
found  in  the  Tabula,  which  places  it  at  the  distance 
of  20  M.  P.  from  Tarentum,  an  interval  less  than 
the  truth,  the  actual  distance  being  20  geog.  miles, 
or  at  least  24  Roman  miles.  (Tab.  Pent.') 

The  existing  ruins  are  considerable,  especially 
those  of  the  ancient  walls,  great  part  of  the  circuit 
of  which  is  still  preseived : they  are  built  of  large 
rectangular  blocks,  but  composed  of  the  soft  and 
porous  stone  of  which  the  whole  neighbouring 
country  consists;  and  in  their  original  state  appear 
to  have  formed  a double  circuit  of  walls,  with  a 
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broad  street  or  way  between  the  two,  and  a ditch  j 
on  the  outside.  At  present  they  are  nowhere  more 
than  six  feet  in  height.  The  modem  town  of  Man- 
duria  (a  flourishing  place,  with  about  6000  inha-  ' 
bitants)  does  not  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  city; 
the  latter  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  j 
the  few  remaining  inhabitants  settled  at  a place  : 
called  Casal  Nuovo,  which  appellation  it  retained  , 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when,  | 
having  grown  into  a considerable  town,  it  resumed,  j 
by  royal  license,  its  ancient  name  of  Maiiduria.  j 
(Swinburne,  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  222;  Romanelli,  vol.  i. 
p.  53;  Giustiniani,  Diz.  Geogr.  vol.  v.  p.  338.) 

Pliny  mentions  the  existence  at  Manduria  of  a 
well  or  spring  of  water,  which  was  always  full  to 
the  brim,  and  could  not  be  either  increased  or 
diminished  in  quantity.  This  natural  curiosity  is 
still  shown  by  the  inhabitants  of  Manduria,  and 
has  been  described  by  several  recent  travellers ; it 
is  said  that  it  preserves  a constant  equality  in  the  ^ 
level  of  its  waters,  notwithstanding  any  addition 
that  may  be  made  to  them  or  any  quantity  that 
may  be  withdrawn, — a statement  exactly  coinciding 
with  that  of  Pliny.  (Plin.  ii.  103.  s.  106;  Swin- 
burne, Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  223;  K.  Craven,  Travels, 
pp.  1 65 — 167.)  The  expression  used  by  that  author, 
who  calls  the  basin  or  reservoir  of  the  water  “ lacus,”  i 
has  given  rise  to  the  erroneous  notion  that  there 
existed  a lake  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manduria,  j 
for  which  there  is  no  foundation  in  fact.  [E.  H.  B.]  j 
AIANIMI,  a tribe  of  the  Lygii,  in  the  north-east  of  | 
Germany  (Tac.  Germ.  43).  They  occupied  the 
country  south  of  the  Burgundiones,  and  appear  to  be  ' 
the  same  as  the  Omanni  (’Oyuawoi)  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  j 
11.  § 18;  Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen,  Tg.  124).  [L.  S.]  | 

MAXI'TAE  (MaviTCj),  an  inland  tribe  of  Arabia  j 
Felix,  situated  west  of  the  Thanuetae,  and  south  of  j 
the  Salapeni,  north  of  the  “ inner  Frankincense  ” j 
country  (^  irrhs  'S.gvpvocpopos,  Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 23).  The  [ 
position  of  Ptolemy's  “ Manitae,”  west  of  his  Kata-  I 
nitae,  and  of  Zames  Mons,  together  with  the  near  j 
resemblance  of  name,  implies  their  being  the  same  | 
with  the  Mazeyne  of  Burckliardt,  the  most  eastern  | 
of  the  Harb  tribes,  situated  on  the  borders  of  Karym  | 
in  the  line  of  country  between  Medina  and  Derayeh.  I 
(Forster,  Geog.  ofArai)ia,  vol.  ii.  p.  249.)  [G.  W.]  1 

^LVNIUS  SINUS  (Mavtos  k6Ktos,  Scyl.  p.  8), 
that  pirt  of  the  sea  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  into 
which  the  river  Naro  discharged  itself,  and  in  which 
the  Libumian  group  of  islands  is  situated.  In 
modern  times  it  bears  no  distinctive  name.  [E.B.J.] 
MANLIA'NA)  VlavXlava  f)  MapKlava,  Ptol.  iv. 

2.  § 25),  an  inland  town  of  Mauretania,  upon  the 
position  of  which  there  is  a great  disagreement  be- 
tween Ptolemy  and  the  author  of  the  Itinerary.  The 
first  places  it  10'  to  the  W.  of  Oppidum  Novu3I, 
and  the  latter  18  M.  P.  to  the  E.  of  that  place.  The 
modem  Miliana,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Lesser  A tlas, 
preserving  the  ancient  name,  may  be  presumed  to 
represent  the  old  town,  both  of  Ptolemy  and  the 
Itinerary,  in  which  a Christian  community  was 
established.  (Augustin.  Ep.  ccxxxvi.  ; Morcelli, 
Africa  Christiana,  vol.  i.  p.  211.)  Shaw  {Tra- 
vels, pp.  62 — 64)  found  remains  of  Roman  archi- 
tecture, and  a “ cippus  ” with  au  inscription 
which  he  refers  to  some  of  the  descendants  of 
Cn.  Pompeius  (Barth,  Wanderungen,  pp.  58, 
207.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MANLIA'NUS  SALTUS.  [Idubeda.] 
MANNARITIUM,  in  north  Gallia,  is  placed  by 
the  Antonine  Itin.  on  a road  which  leads  from 


Lugdunum  through  Trajectum  {UtrechC)  to  C.irvo 
[Carvo].  It  is  15  il.  P.  from  Trajectum  to  Man- 
naritium,  and  16  M.  P.  from  Mannaritium  to  Carvo. 
Mannaritium  may  be  Maaren.  But  other  places 
have  been  suggested.  [G.  L.] 

MANRALI  {MdupaXoi,  Ptol.  v.  10.  § 6),  a 
people  on  the  coast  of  Colchis,  whose  name  has  been 
traced  in  the  modem  Mingrelia.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MANTALA,  a place  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on 
the  road  from  Vienna  ( Vienne')  to  Darantasia  {Moit- 
tiers  en  Tarentaise).  It  is  the  next  station  after 
Lemincum  [Lemixcum],  and  16  M.  P.  from  it. 
The  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  agree  as  to 
the  position  of  Mantala.  The  site  of  the  station 
Mantala  may  be,  as  D’Anville  suggests,  at  a place 
on  the  Isere,  named  Gressi,  which  is  commanded  by 
an  old  building  named  Montailleu.  fG.  L.] 
lilANTIANA  LACUS.  [Arsissa.] 
MANTINEIA  (Mavr/veta;  Eth.  MavTtvfus,Man- 
tinensis : Paleopoli),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
powerful  towns  in  Arcadia,  situated  on  the  borders 
of  Argolis,  S.  of  Orchomenus,  and  N.  of  Tegea.  Its 
territory  was  called  Mastinice  {Maurivii^).  The 
city  is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  catalogue  as  Mav- 
TtveTj  ipareivT],  and,  according  to  tradition,  it  de- 
rived its  name  from  Mantineus,  a son  of  Lycaon. 
(Horn.  II.  ii.  607;  Pol.  ii.  56;  Paus.  viii.  8.  § 4.) 
Mantineia  originally  consisted  of  four  or  five  distinct 
villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  collected 
into  one  city.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  § 6,  seq. ; Strab.  viii. 
p.  337 ; Diod.  xv.  5.)  If  Strabo  is  correct  in  stating 
that  this  incorporation  was  brought  about  by  the 
Argives,  we  may  conjecture,  with  Mr.  Grote,  that  the 
latter  adopted  this  proceeiling  as  a means  of  provid- 
ing some  check  upon  their  powerful  neighbours  of 
Tegea.  The  political  constitution  of  Mantineia  is 
mentioned  by  Polybius  as  one  of  the  'oest  in  anti- 
quity; and  the  city  had  acquired  so  great  a repu- 
tation at  an  early  period,  that  the  Cyrenaeans,  in 
the  reign  of  Battus  III.  (b.  c.  550 — 530),  when 
weakened  by  internal  seditions,  were  recommended  to 
apply  to  the  Mantineians,  who  sent  to  them  Demonax 
to  settle  their  constitution.  (Pol.  vi.  43 ; Herod,  iv. 
161.)  Some  time  before  the  Persian  wars,  ilanti- 
neia,  like  the  other  Arcadian  towns,  had  acknow- 
ledged the  Spartan  supremacy;  and  accordingly  the 
Mantineians  fought  against  the  Persians  as  the 
allies  of  Sparta.  Five  hundred  of  their  citizens 
fought  at  Thermopylae,  but  their  contingent  arrival 
on  the  field  of  Plataea  immediately  after  the  battle. 
(Herod,  vii.  202,  ix.  77.)  In  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  Mantineia  was  at  first  a member  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian confederacy;  but  several  causes  tended  to 
estrange  her  from  the  Spartan  alliance.  Mantineia 
and  Tegea  were,  at  this  time,  the  two  most  impor- 
tant Arcadian  states,  and  were  frequently  engaged 
in  hostilities.  In  b.  c.  423,  they  fought  a blo^y 
and  indecisive  battle,  which  is  mentioned  by  Thu- 
cydides (iv.  134).  Tegea,  being  oligarchically 
governed,  was  firmly  attached  to  Sparta;  whereas 
Llantineia,  from  her  possessing  a democratical  con- 
stitution, as  well  as  from  her  hatred  to  Tegea,  was 
disposed  to  desert  Sparta  on  the  first  favourable  op- 
portunity. In  addition  to  this,  the  Mantineians  had 
recently  extended  their  dominion  over  the  Parrha- 
sians  and  had  garrisoned  a fortress  at  Cypsela,  near 
the  site  where  Megalopolis  was  afterwards  built. 
Well  aware  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  not 
allow  them  to  retain  their  recent  acquisitions,  as  it 
was  the  policy  of  Sparta  to  prevent  the  increase  of 
any  political  power  in  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Manti- 
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neians  formed  an  alliance  with  Argos,  Elis,  and 
Athens,  in  B.  c.  421,  and  thus  became  involved  in 
war  with  Sparta.  (Time.  v.  29,  33,  47.)  This 
war  was  brouglit  to  a close  by  the  decisive  battle 
fought  near  Mantineia,  in  June,  418,  in  which  the 
Argives,  Mantineians,  and  Athenians  were  defeated 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Agis.  This  battle 
was  fought  to  the  S.  of  Mantineia,  between  the  city 
and  the  frontiers  of  Tegea,  and  is  the  first  of  the 
five  great  battles  bearing  the  name  of  Mantineia. 
The  Mantineians  now  concluded  a peace  with  Sparta, 
renouncing  their  dominion  over  the  districts  in  Ar- 
cadia, which  they  had  conquered.  (Time.  v.  65, 
seq.,  81.) 

Mantineia  continued  an  unwilling  ally  of  Sparta 
for  the  next  33  years;  but  in  the  second  year  after 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  which  had  restored  to  the 
Spartans  a great  part  of  their  former  power,  they 
resolved  to  crush  for  ever  this  obnoxious  city.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  required  the  Mantineians  to  raze 
their  walls ; and  upon  the  refusal  of  the  latter,  they 
marched  against  the  city  with  an  army  under  the 
command  of  their  king  Agesipolis  (b.  c.  385), 
alleging  that  the  truce  for  30  years  had  expired, 
which  had  been  concluded  between  the  two  states 
after  the  battle  of  418.  The  Mantineians  were 
defeated  in  battle,  and  took  refuge  in  their  city, 
prepared  to  withstand  a siege;  but  Agesipolis  having 
raised  an  embankment  across  the  river  Ophis,  which 
flowed  through  Mantineia,  forced  back  the  waters  of 
the  river,  and  thus  caused  an  inundation  around 
the  walls  of  the  city.  These  walls,  being  built  of 
unbaked  bricks,  soon  began  to  give  way;  and  the 
Mantineians,  fearing  that  the  city  would  be  taken  by 
jissault,  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  terms  of  the 
Spartans,  who  required  that  the  inhabitants  should 
quit  the  city,  and  be  dispersed  among  the  villages, 
from  the  coalescence  of  which  the  city  had  been 
originally  formed.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  §§  6,  7 ; Diod. 
XV.  5;  Ephorus,  ap.  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  Mavriuewv 
SioiKKTfjLOS',  Pol.  iv.  27;  Paus.  viii.  8.  § 7,  seq.) 
Of  the  forces  of  Mantineia  shortly  before  this  time 
we  have  an  account  from  the  orator  Lysias,  who 
says  that  the  military  population  or  citizens  of  Man- 
tineia were  not  less  than  3000,  which  will  give 
13,000  for  the  free  population  of  the  Alantineian 
territory.  (Lysias,  ap.  Dionys.  p.  531;  Clinton, 
F.  II.  vol.  ii.  p.  416.) 

The  Slantineians  did  not  long  remain  in  this  dis- 
persed condition.  When  the  Spartan  supremacy 
was  overthrown  by  the  battle  of  Leuctra  in  371, 
they  again  assembled  together,  and  rebuilt  their  city. 
They  took  care  to  exclude  the  river  from  the  new 
city,  and  to  make  the  stone  substructions  of  the  walls 
higher  than  they  had  been  previously.  (Xen.  Hell. 

vi.  5.  § 3;  Paus.  viii.  8.  § 10;  Leake,  3Iorea,  vol. 
iii.  p.  73.)  The  Mantineians  took  an  active  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  Arcadian  confederacy,  and  in 
the  foundation  of  Megalopolis,  which  followed  imme- 
diately after  the  restoration  of  their  own  city;  and 
one  of  their  own  citizens,  Lycomedes,  was  the  chief 
promoter  of  the  scheme.  But  a few  years  afterwards 
the  Mantineians,  for  reasons  which  are  not  distinctly 
mentioned,  quarrelled  wnth  the  supreme  Arcadian 
government,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  their  in- 
veterate enemies  the  Spartans.  In  order  to  put 
down  this  new  coalition,  Epaminondas  marched  into 
the  Peloponnesus;  and  Mantineia  was  again  the 
scene  of  another  great  battle  (the  second  of  the  five 
alluded  to  above),  in  which  the  Spartans  were  de- 
feated, but  which  was  rendered  still  more  memo- 
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Table  by  the  death  of  Epaminondas.  (Xen.  Hell* 

vii.  5 ; Diod.  xv.  84.)  The  site  of  this  battle  is  de- 
scribed below.  The  third  and  fourth  battles  of  Man- 
tineia are  only  incidentally  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cient writers  : the  third  w’as  fought  in  295,  when 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  defeated  Archidamus  and  the 
Spartans  (Plut.  Demetr.  35)  ; the  fourth  in  242, 
when  Aratus  and  the  Achaeans  defeated  the  Spar- 
tans under  Agis,  the  latter  falling  in  the  battle. 
(Paus.  viii.  10.  § 5,  seq.) 

Mantineia  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful towns  of  Arcadia  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Achaean  League.  It  at  first  joined  this  league  ; but 
it  subsequently  deserted  it,  and,  together  wuth 
Orchomenus  and  Tegea,  became  a member  of  the 
Aetolian  confederacy.  These  three  cities  at  a later 
time  renounced  their  alliance  with  the  Aetolians, 
and  entered  into  a close  union  with  Sparta,  about 
B.  c.  228.  This  step  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  war  between  the  Achaeans  and  the  Spartans, 
usually  called  the  Cleomenic  War.  In  226,  Aratus 
surprised  ^lantineia,  and  compelled  the  city  to  re- 
ceive an  Achaean  garrison.  The  Mantineians  soon 
afterwards  expelled  the  Achaeans,  and  again  joined 
the  Spai  tans  ; but  the  city  was  taken  a second  time, 
in  222,  by  Antigonus  Doson,  whom  the  Achaeans 
had  invited  to  their  assistance.  It  was  now  treated 
with  great  severity.  It  was  abandoned  to  plunder, 
its  citizens  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  its  name  changed 
to  Antigoneia  (^Auriyoveia),  in  compliment  to  the 
Macedonian  monarch  (Pol.  ii.  57,  seq.;  Plut.  Arat. 
45  ; Paus.  viii.  8.  § 11).  In  207,  the  plain  of 
Mantineia  was  the  scene  of  a fifth  great  battle, 
between  the  Achaean  forces,  commanded  by  Philo- 
poemen,  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  under  the  tyrant 
Machanidas,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated  and 
slain.  An  account  of  this  battle  is  given  by  Poly- 
bius, from  whom  we  learn  that  the  Achaean  army 
occupied  the  entire  breadth  of  the  plain  S.  of  the 
city,  and  that  their  light-armed  troops  occupied  the 
hill  to  the  E.  of  the  city  called  Alesium  by  Pausanias. 
The  Lacedaemonians  were  drawn  up  opposite  to 
the  Achaeans  ; and  the  two  armies  thus  occupied 
the  same  position  as  in  the  first  battle  of  Manti- 
neia, fought  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  (Pol. 
xi.  11.)  The  Mantineians  were  the  only  Arcadian 
people  who  fought  on  the  side  of  Augustus  at  the 
battle  of  Actium.  (Paus.  viii.  8.  § 12.)  The  city 
continued  to  bear  the  name  of  Antigoneia  till  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  who  restored  to  it  its  ancient  appellation, 
and  conferred  upon  it  other  marks  of  his  favour,  in 
honour  of  his  favourite,  Antinous,  because  the  Bi- 
thynians,  to  whom  Antinous  belonged,  claimed 
descent  from  the  Mantineians.  (Paus.  viii.  8.  § 12, 

viii.  9.  § 7.) 

The  territory  of  Mantineia  was  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  Mt.  Maenalus,  and  on  the  E.  by  Mt.  Artemi- 
sium,  which  separated  it  from  Argolis.  Its  north- 
ern frontier  was  a low  narrow  ridge,  separating  it 
from  Orchomenia  ; its  southern  frontier,  which 
divided  it  from  Tegeatis,  was  formed  by  a narrow 
part  of  the  valley,  hemmed  in  by  a projecting  ridge 
from  Mt.  Maenalus  on  the  one  side,  and  by  a similar 
ridge  from  Mt.  Artemisius  on  the  other.  (See  below.) 
The  territory  of  Mantineia  forms  part  of  the  plain  now 
called  the  plain  of  Tripolitzd,  from  the  modern  town 
of  this  name,  lying  between  the  ancient  Mantineia 
and  Tegea,  and  which  is  the  principal  place  in  the 
district.  This  plain  is  about  25  English  miles  in 
length,  with  a breadth  varying  from  1 to  8,  and 
includes,  besides  tlie  territory  of  Mantineia,  that  o. 
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Orchomenus  and  Caphyae  on  the  N.,  and  that  of 
Te^ea  and  Pallantium  on  the  S.  The  distance  be- 
tween Mantineia  and  Tegea  is  about  10  English 
miles  in  a direct  line.  The  height  of  the  plain 
where  Mantineia  stood  is  2067  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Owing  to  its  situation,  Mantineia  was 
a place  of  great  military  importance,  and  its  territory 
was  the  scene  of  many  important  battles,  as  has  been 
already  related.  It  stood  upon  the  river  Ophis, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  of  Tripolitzd  as  to 
length,  and  in  one  of  the  narrowest  parts  as  to 
breadth.  It  was  enclosed  between  two  ranges  of 
hills,  on  the  E.  and  the  W.,  running  parallel  to  ^Its. 
Artemisium  and  Maenalus  respectively.  The  eastern 
hill  was  called  Alesiom  (’AA^o-ioj/,  Paus.  viii.  10. 
§ 1),  and  between  it  and  Artemisium  lay  the  plain 
called  by  Pausanias  (viii.  7.  § 1)  rb  dpyov  ireSiov, 
or  the  “Uncultivated  Plain.”  (viii.  8.  § 1.)  The 
range  of  hills  on  the  W.  had  no  distinct  name  : 
between  them  and  Mt.  Maenalus  there  was  also  a 
plain  called  Alcimedon  (’AA/ct/ueSwv , Paus.  viii.  12. 

s 2-) 

Mantineia  was  not  only  situated  entirely  in  the 
plain,  but  nearly  in  its  lowest  part,  as  appears  by  the 
course  of  the  waters.  In  the  regularity  of  its  forti- 
fications it  differs  from  almost  all  other  Greek  cities 
of  which  there  are  remains,  since  very  few  other 
Greek  cities  stood  so  completely  in  a plain.  It  is 
now  called  PahojwU.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  is 
entire,  with  the  exception  of  a small  space  on  the 
N.  and  W.  sides.  In  no  place  are  there  more  than 
three  courses  of  mas(>nry  existing  above  ground, 
and  the  height  is  so  uniform  that  we  may  conclude 
that  the  remainder  of  the  walls  was  constructed  of 
unbaked  bricks.  The  city  had  9 or  10  gates,  the 
approach  to  which  was  carefully  defended.  Along 
the  walls  there  were  towers  at  regular  distances. 
Leake  reckoned  118  towers,  and  says  that  the  city 
was  about  2^  miles  in  circumference  ; but  Ross 
makes  the  city  considerably  larger,  giving  129  or 
130  as  the  number  of  the  towers,  and  from  28  to 
30  stadia,  or  about  3^  English  miles,  as  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  city.  The  walls  of  the  city  are  surrounded 
by  a ditch,  through  which  the  river  Ophis  flows. 
This  stream  is  composed  of  several  rivulets,  of  which 
the  most  important  rises  on  Mt.  Alesium,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  city  : the  different  rivulets  unite  on  the 
NW.  side  of  the  town,  and  flow  westward  into  a 
katavothra.  Before  the  capture  of  Mantineia  by 
Agesipolis,  the  Ophis  was  made  to  flow  through  the 
city  : and  it  is  probable  that  all  the  water-courses 
of  the  surrounding  plain  were  then  collected  into  one 
channel  above  the  city.  Of  the  buildings  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  city,  described  by  Pausanias,  few  remains 
are  left.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city  are  the 
ruins  of  the  theatre,  of  which  the  diameter  was  about 
240  feet  ; and  west  of  the  theatre,  Ross  observed 
the  foundations  of  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Sym- 
machia,  which  the  ]\Iantineians  erected  to  com- 
memorate the  share  they  had  taken  in  the  battle  of 
Actium.  (Paus.  viii.  9.  § 6.) 

The  territory  of  ^Mantineia  is  frequently  described 
by  the  ancient  writers,  from  its  having  been  so  often 
the  seat  of  war ; but  it  is  difficult,  and  almost  im- 
possible, to  identify  any  of  the  localities  of  which  we 
find  mention,  from  the  disappearance  of  the  sanc- 
tuaries and  monuments  by  which  spots  are  indicated, 
and  also  from  the  nature  of  the  plain,  the  topography 
of  which  must  have  been  frequently  altered  by  the 
change  of  the  water-courses.  On  the  latter  subject 
a few  words  are  necessary.  The  plain  of  Tripolitzd, 
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of  which  Mantinice  formed  part,  is  one  of  those 
valleys  in  Arcadia,  which  is  so  completely  shut  in  by 
mountains,  that  the  streams  which  flow  into  it  have 
no  outlet  except  through  the  chasms  in  the  moun- 
tains, called  katavothra.  [Arcadia.]  The  part  of 
the  plain,  which  formed  the  territory  of  Mantineia, 
is  so  complete  a level,  that  there  is  not,  in  some 
parts,  a sufficient  slope  to  carry  off  the  waters  ; and 
the  land  would  be  overflowed,  unless  trenches  were 
made  to  assist  the  course  of  the  waters  towards  some 
one  or  other  of  the  katavothra  which  nature  has 
provided  for  their  discharge.  (Pol.  xi.  11.)  Not 
only  must  the  direction  of  these  trenches  have  been 
sometimes  changed,  but  even  the  course  of  the 
streams  was  sometimes  altered,  of  which  we  have  an 
interesting  example  in  the  history  of  the  campaign 
of  418.  It  appears  that  the  regulation  of  the  moun- 
tain torrent  on  the  frontiers  of  Mantinice  and  Tege- 
atis  was  a frequent  subject  of  dispute  and  even  of 
war  between  the  two  states  ; and  the  one  frequently 
inundated  the  territory  of  the  other,  as  a means  of 
annoyance.  This  was  done  in  418  by  Agis,  who  let 
the  waters  over  the  plain  of  Mantineia  (Time.  v.  65). 

This  river  can  only  be  the  one  called  Ophis  by  the 
Geographers  of  the  French  Commission.  It  rises  a 
little  N.  of  Tegea,  and  after  flowing  through  Tege- 
atis  fiills  now  into  a katavothra  north  of  the  hill 
Scope.  In  general  the  whole  plain  of  Mantineia 
bears  a very  different  aspect  from  what  it  presented 
in  antiquity  ; instead  of  the  wood  of  oaks  and  cork- 
trees, described  by  Pausanias,  there  is  now  not  a 
single  tree  to  be  found ; and  no  poet  would  now 
think  of  giving  the  epithet  of  “ lovely  ” (^ipaTeivi}') 
to  the  naked  plain,  covered  to  a great  extent  with 
stagnant  water,  and  shut  in  by  gray  treeless  rocks. 

(Ross,  Reisen  im  Peloponnes,  p.  128.) 

About  a mile  N.  of  the  ruins  of  Mantineia  is  an 
isolated  hill  called  Gurtzuli;  north  of  which  again, 
also  at  the  distance  of  about  a mile,  is  another  hill. 

The  latter  was  probably  the  site  of  the  ancient  Man- 
tineia, and  was  therefore  called  Ptolis  (nxdAJs)  in  ; 
the  time  of  Pausanias  (viii.  12.  § 7).  This  appears  < 
to  have  been  one  of  the  five  villages  from  the  inha-  ' 
bitants  of  which  the  city  on  the  plain  was  peopled. 

There  were  several  roads  leading  from  Mantineia. 

Two  of  these  roads  led  north  of  the  city  to  Orchome- 
nus: the  more  easterly  of  the  two  passedby  Ptolis,  just 
mentioned,  the  fountain  of  Alalcomeneia,  and  a de- 
serted village  named  Maera  (Ma?joa),  30  stadia  from 
Ptolis  ; the  road  on  the  west  passed  over  Mt.  Anchi- 
sia,  on  the  northern  slope  of  which  was  the  temple  of 
Artemis  Hymnia,  which  formed  the  boundary  be-  ' 
tween  Mantinice  and  Orchomenia.  (Paus.  viii.  12. 

§§  5 — 9,  comp.  viii.  5.  § 11.) 

A road  led  from  Mantineia  on  the  W.  to  Methy- 
drium.  It  passed  through  the  plain  Alcimedon, 
which  was  30  stadia  from  the  city,  above  which 
was  Mount  Ostracina  ; then  by  the  fountain  Cissa, 
and,  at  the  distance  of  40  stadia  from  the  fountain, 
by  the  small  place  Petrosaca  (^  nerpoadKo), 
which  was  on  the  confines  of  the  Mantineian  and 
Megalopolitan  territories.  (Paus.  viii.  12.  §§  2 — 4.) 

Two  roads  led  from  Mantineia  southwards, — the  I 

one  SE.  to  Tegea,  and  the  other  SVV.  to  Pallan-  < 
tium.  On  the  left  of  the  road  to  Tegea,  called  l 

Xenis  (Hevis)  by  Polybius  (xi.  11.  § 5),  just  outside  r 

the  gates  of  Mantineia,  was  the  hippodrome,  and  a i 
little  further  on  the  stadium,  above  which  rose 
Mount  Alesium  : at  the  spot  where  the  mountain  i 
ceased  was  the  temple  of  Poseidon  Hippius,  whicli 
was  7 stadia  from  the  city,  as  we  learn  from  Poly-  i 
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PLAIN 

A A.  Road  to  Orchomenos. 

B B.  Road  to  Orchomenos. 

C C.  Road  to  Methydrium. 

D D.  Road  to  Tegea. 
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E E.  Road  to  Pallantium. 

F F.  Road  to  Argos,  called  Prinus. 
G G.  Road  to  Argos,  called  Climaz. 
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bins  (xi.  11.  § 4,  compaied  with  xi.  14,  § 1). 
Here  commenced  the  ditch,  w^hich  is  said  by  Poly- 
bius to  have  led  across  the  Mautineian  plain  to  the 
mountains  bordering  upon  the  district  of  the  Elis- 
phasii  Tu>u  ’E\i(T<pa(ricov 

comp.  15.  § 7,  xvii.  6),* * * §  Beyond  the  temple  of 
Poseidon  was  a forest  of  oaks,  called  Pelagus 
(ne'Ao7oy),  through  which  ran  the  road  to  Tegea. 
On  turning  out  of  the  road  to  the  left,  at  the  temple 
of  Poseidon,  one  found  at  the  distance  of  5 stadia 
the  tombs  of  the  daughters  of  Pelias.  Twenty 
stadia  further  on  was  a place  called  Phoezon 
(4>ol^wj/),  This  was  the  narrowest  part  of  the  plain 
between  Tegea  and  Mantineia,  the  road  being 
shortened  by  the  hill  Scope  on  the  W.  and  a similar 
projecting  rock  on  the  E.  Here  w^as  the  tomb  of 
Areithous,  who  was  said  to  have  been  slain  in  a 
narrow  pass  by  Lycurgus  iv  65w,  Horn. 

II.  vii.  143).f  This  narrow  valley,  shut  in  by  the 
two  projecting  ridges  already  mentioned,  formed  the 
natural  frontier  between  the  territories  of  Mantineia 
and  Tegea,  The  boundary  between  the  two  states 
was  marked  by  a round  altar  on  the  road,  which 
v/as  about  fnur  miles  distant  from  Mantineia,  and 
about  six  miles  from  Tegea.  It  was  here  that 
the  Lacedaemonian  army  was  posted,  over  which 
Epaminondas  gained  his  memorable  victory.  He 
had  marched  from  Tegea  in  a north-westerly  direc- 
tion, probably  passing  near  the  site  of  the  modern 
Tripolitzd,  and  then  keeping  along  the  side  of  Mt. 
Maenalus.  He  attacked  the  enemy  on  their  right 
flank,  near  the  projecting  ridge  of  Mt.  Maenalus, 
already  described.  It  was  called  Scope 
now  Myrtikas)^  because  Epaminondas,  after  re- 
ceiving his  mortal  w'ound,  was  carried  to  this  height 
to  view  the  battle.  Here  he  expired,  and  his  tomb, 
which  Pausanias  saw,  was  erected  on  the  spot. 
(Pans.  viii.  11.  §§  6,  7 ; for  an  account  of  the 
battle  see  Grote,  vol.  xi,  p,  464,  seq.) 

The  road  from  Mantineia  to  Pallantium  ran 
almost  parallel  to  the  road  to  Tegea  till  it  reached 
the  frontiers  of  Tegeatis.  At  the  distance  of  one 
stadium  was  the  temple  of  Zeus  Charaion.  (Paus. 
viii.  10,  11,  12.  § 1.) 

Two  roads  led  from  Mantineia  eastwards  to  Argos, 


* This  ditch  must  have  terminated  in  a kata- 

vdthra,  probably  in  one  of  the  katavdthra  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Maenalian  moun- 
tains. On  the  other  side  of  these  mountains  is  the 
vilLtge  and  river  named  Helisson  ; and  as  the  Elis- 
phasii  are  not  mentioned  in  any  other  passage,  it 
has  been  proposed  to  read  'EKi<T<70vriu}v  instead  of 
’EAiacpaaiup.  (Ross,  p.  127.)  Leake  has  con- 
jectured, with  some  probability,  that  Elisphasii  may 

be  the  corrupt  ethnic  of  Elymia  (’EAi//xta),  a 
place  only  mentioned  by  Xenophon  vi.  5. 

§ 13),  who  places  it  on  the  confines  of  Orchomenus 
and  Mantineia.  Although  Leake  places  Elymia  at 
Levidhi,  on  the  NW.  frontier  of  Mantinice,  he  con- 
jectures that  the  whole  plain  of  Alcimedon  may 
have  belonged  to  it.  (Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p, 
380.) 

f Leake  imagines  that  Phoezon  was  situated  on 
a side  road,  leading  from  the  tombs  of  the  daughters 
of  Pelias.  But  Ross  maintains  that  Phoezon  was 
on  the  high-road  to  Tegea,  and  that  Pausanias  has 
only  mentioned  by  anticipation,  in  viii.  11.  § 1,  the 
altar  forming  the  boundary  between  Mantinice  and 
Tegeatis,  the  more  proper  place  for  it  being  at 
the  close  of  § 4. 


called  Prlnus  (ripti/os)  and  Climax  (KAi'/xo^),  or 
the  “ Ladder,”  respectively.  (Paus.  viii.  6.  § 4.; 
The  latter  was  so  called  from  the  steps  cut  out  of 
the  rock  in  a part  of  the  road ; and  the  Prinus  pro- 
bably derived  its  name  from  passing  by  a large 
holm-oak  (irplvos')^  or  a small  wood  of  holm-oaks ; 
but  the  roads  do  not  appear  to  have  borne  these 
names  till  they  entered  Mantinice.  There  are  only 
two  passes  through  the  mountains,  which  separate 
the  Argive  plain  from  Mantinice,  of  which  the 
southern  and  the  shorter  one  is  along  the  course  of 
the  river  Charadrus,  the  northern  and  the  longer  one 
along  the  valley  of  the  Inachus.  Both  Ross  and 
Leake  agree  in  making  the  Prinus  the  southern 
and  the  Climax  the  northern  of  these  two  roads, 
contrary  to  the  conclusions  of  the  French  surveyors. 
Both  roads  quitted  Argos  at  the  same  gate,  at  the 
hill  called  Deiras,  but  then  immediately  parted  in 
different  directions.  The  Prinus,  after  crossing  the 
Charadrus,  passed  by  Oenoe,  and  then  ascended 
Mount  Artemisium  (3Ialevds),  on  the  summit  of 
which,  by  the  road-side,  stood  the  temple  of  Aa  temis, 
and  near  it  were  the  sources  of  the  Inachus.  Here 
were  the  boundaries  of  Mantinice  and  Argolis. 
(Paus.  ii.  25,  §§  1 — 3.)  On  descending  this  moun- 
tain  the  road  entered  Mantinice,  first  crossing  through 
the  lowest  and  most  marshy  part  of  the  “ Argon,” 
or  “ Uncultivated  Plain,”  so  called  because  the 
waters  from  the  mountains  collect  in  the  plain  and 
render  it  unfit  for  cultivation,  although  there  is  a 
katavdthra  to  carry  them  off.  On  the  left  of  the 
plain  were  the  remains  of  the  camp  of  Philip,  son  of 
Amyntas,  and  a village  called  Nestane  (Neardvr]'), 
probably  now  the  modern  village  of  Tzipiand. 
Near  this  spot  the  w'aters  of  the  plain  entered 
the  katavdthra,  and  are  said  not  to  have  made 
their  exit  till  they  reached  the  sea  oflf  the  coast  of 
the  Argeia.  Below  Nestane  w'as  the  “ Dancing- 
place  of  Maera”  (Xopbs  Matpas),  which  was  only 
the  southern  arm  of  the  Argon  Plain,  by  means  of 
which  the  latter  was  connected  with  the  great  Man- 
tineian  plain.  The  road  then  crossed  over  the  foot 
of  Mount  Alesium,  and  entered  the  great  Mantineian 
plain  near  the  fountain  Arne  at  the  distance  of  12 
stadia  from  the  city.  From  thence  it  passed  into 
the  city  by  the  south-eastern  or  Tegeatan  gate. 
(Paus.  viii.  6.  § 6 — viii.  8.  § 4.) 

The  other  road,  called  Climax,  ran  from  Argos 
in  a north-westerly  direction  along  the  course  of  the 
Inachus,  first  60  stadia  to  Lyrceia,  and  again  60 
stadia  to  Orneae,  on  the  frontiers  of  Sicyonia  and 
Phliasia.  (Paus.  ii.  25.  §§  4 — 6.)  It  then  crossed 
the  mountain,  on  the  descent  of  which  into  Mantinice 
were  the  steps  cut  out  of  the  rock.  The  road  en- 
tered Mantinice  at  the  upper  or  northern  corner  of 
the  Argon  Plain,  near  the  modern  village  of  Sanga. 
It  then  ran  in  a south-westerly  direction,  along  the 
western  side  of  Mount  Alesium,  to  a place  called 
Melangeia  (to  MeAoyyeto),  from  which  drinking- 
water  was  conducted  by  an  aqueduct  to  Mantineia, 
of  which  remains  were  observed  by  Ross.  It  cor- 
responds to  the  modern  village  of  Pikerni,  which  is 
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MANTUA. 

said  to  signify  in  the  Albanian  language  “ abounding 
in  springs.”  The  road  next  passed  by  the  fountain 
of  the  Meliastae  (MeXiao-rai),  where  were  temples 
of  Dionysus  and  of  Aphrodite  Melaenis ; this  foun- 
tain was  7 stadia  from  the  city,  opposite  Ptolis 
or  Old  Mantineia.  (Pans.  viii.  6.  §§  4,  5.)  The 
preceding  account  is  rendered  clearer  by  the  map 
on  p.  263. 

(For  the  geography  of  Mantinice,  see  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  100,  seq.,  vol.  iii.  p.  44,  seq. ; 
Peloponnesiaca,  p.  369,  seq.;  Koss,  Reisen  im 
Peloponnes,  vol.  i.  p.  121,  seq.;  Curtius,  Pelopon- 
nesos,  vol.  i.  p.  232,  seq.) 

MA'NTUA  (UdpTova:  Mantuanus:  Mai^ 

tova),  a city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  on  the  river 
Mincius,  on  an  island  formed  by  its  waters,  about 
12  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Padus. 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  it  was  a very  ancient 
city,  and  existed  long  before  the  establishment  of 
the  Gauls  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Virgil,  who  was 
naturally  well  acquainted  with  the  traditions  of  his 
native  place,  tells  us  that  its  population  was  a 
mixed  race,  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  of  Etrus- 
can origin ; and  Pliny  even  says  that  it  was  the 
only  city  beyond  the  Padus  which  was  still  inhabited 
by  an  Etruscan  people.  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  201 — 203; 
Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23.)  Virgil  does  not  tell  us  what 
were  the  other  national  elements  of  its  population, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  exact  meaning 
of  his  expression  that  it  consisted  of  three  “ gentes,” 
and  that  each  gens  comprised  four  “ populi but  it 
seems  certainly  probable  that  this  relates  to  the 
internal  division  of  its  own  tendtory  and  population, 
and  has  no  reference  (as  Muller  has  supposed)  to 
the  twelve  cities  founded  by  the  Etruscans  in  the 
valley  of  the  Padus.  (Muller,  Etriisker,  vol.  i. 
p.  137  ; Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  296,  note  757.)  The 
Etruscan  origin  of  Mantua  is  confirmed  by  its  name, 
which  was  in  all  probability  derived  from  that  of 
the  Etruscan  divinity  Mantus,  though  another  tra- 
^ dition,  adopted  by  Virgil  himself,  seems  to  have  de- 

S duced  it  from  a prophetic  nymph  of  the  name  of 

Manto.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  I,  c. ; Schol.  Veron.  ad  loc. 
p.  103,  ed.  Keil.)  According  to  one  of  the  oldest 
scholiasts  on  Virgil,  both  Verrius  Flaccus  and 

ICaecina,  in  their  Etruscan  histories,  ascribed  the 
foundation  of  Mantua  to  Tarchon  himself,  while 
Virgil  represents  Ocnus,  the  son  of  Manto,  as  its 
founder.  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  200;  Schol.  Veron.  l.c.') 
The  only  historical  fact  that  can  be  considered  as 
resulting  from  all  these  statements  is  that  Mantua 
really  was  an  Etruscan  settlement,  and  that  for 
some  reason  (probably  from  its  peculiar  and  in- 
accessible situation)  it  retained  much  of  its  Etruscan 
character  long  after  this  had  disappeared  in  the 
other  cities  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

After  the  settlement  of  the  Gauls  in  Northern 
Italy,  Mantua  was  probably  included  in  the  territory 
of  the  Cenornani  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 31);  hut  we  find 
no  mention  of  its  name  in  history,  nor  do  we  know 
\ at  what  period  it  passed  under  the  Roman  dominion, 

j From  an  incidental  notice  in  Livy  (xxiv.  10)  during 

] the  Second  Punic  War,  we  may  probably  infer  that  it 

i was  then  on  friendly  terms  with  Rome,  as  were  the 

j Cenornani  and  Veneti ; and  as  its  name  is  not  men- 

1 tioned  during  the  subsequent  wars  of  the  Romans  in 

j Ci.salpine  Gaul,  it  is  probable  that  it  passed  gra- 

I dually,  with  the  other  towns  of  the  Cenornani,  from 

I a state  of  alliance  to  one  of  dependence,  and  ulti- 

mately of  subjection.  But  even  under  the  Roman 
t dominion  the  name  of  Mantua  scarcely  appears  in 
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history,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  was  far  from  pos- 
sessing the  same  relative  importance  in  ancient 
times  that  it  did  in  the  middle  ages,  and  still  re- 
tains. It  was  undoubtedly  a municipal  town,  and 
is  mentioned  as  such  by  all  the  geographers,  as  well 
as  in  inscriptions,  but  both  Strabo  and  Martial  speak 
of  it  as  very  inferior  to  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Verona,  in  comparison  with  which  the  latter  terms 
it  “parva  Mantua.”  (Strab.  v.  p.  213;  Plin.  iii.  19. 
s.  23;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 31;  Martial,  xiv.  195.) 
During  the  civil  wars  after  the  death  of  Caesar, 
Mantua  suffered  the  loss  of  a part  of- its  territory, 
for  Octavian  having  assigned  to  his  discharged 
soldiers  the  lands  of  the  neighbouring  Cremona,  and 
these  having  proved  insufficient,  a portion  of  the 
territory  of  Mantua  was  taken  to  make  up  the 
necessary  amount.  (Virg.  Eel.  ix.  28,  Georg,  ii, 
198;  Serv.  ad  loc.')  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Virgil  was  expelled  from  his  patrimonial  estate, 
which  he  however  recovered  by  the  favour  of  Au- 
gustus. 

The  chief  celebrity  of  Mantua  under  the  Roman 
Empire  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  its  having  been 
the  birthplace  of  Virgil,  who  has,  in  consequence, 
celebrated  it  in  several  passages  of  his  works ; and  its 
name  is  noticed  on  the  same  account  by  many  of  the 
later  Roman  poets.  (Virg.  G'eor^r.iii.  12 ; Ovid,  Amor, 
iii.  15.  7 ; Stat.  Silv.  iv.  2.  9 ; Sil.  Ital.  viii.  595  ; 
Martial,  i.  62.  2,  xiv.  195.)  According  to  Donatus, 
however,  the  actual  birthplace  of  the  poet  was  the 
village  of  Andes  in  the  territoi-y  of  Mantua,  and  not 
the  city  itself.  (Donat.  Vit.  Virg.  1 ; Hieron.  Chron. 
ad  ann.  1947.) 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Mantua  appears 
to  have  become  a place  of  importance  from  its  great 
strength  as  a fortress,  arising  from  its  peculiar  situa- 
tion, surrounded  on  all  sides  by  broad  lakes  or  ex- 
panses of  water,  formed  by  the  stagnation  of  the 
river  Mincius.  It,  however,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Lombards  under  Agilulf  (P.  Diac.  iv.  29),  and  after 
the  expulsion  of  that  people  was  governed  by  in- 
dependent counts.  In  the  middle  ages  it  became 
one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  N.  of  Italy  ; 
and  is  still  a populous  place,  and  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  Italy.  It  is  still  so  completely  sur- 
rounded by  the  stagnant  waters  of  the  Mincio,  that 
it  is  accessible  only  by  causeways,  the  shortest  of 
which  is  1000  feet  in  length. 

Mantua  was  distant  from  Verona  25  miles ; so 
that  Procopius  calls  it  a day’s  journey  from  thence. 
(Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  3.)  It  was  situated  on  a line  of 
road  given  in  the  Tabula,  which  proceeded  from 
Mediolanum,  by  Cremona  and  Bedriacum,  to  Mantua, 
and  thence  to  Hostilia,  where  it  crossed  the  Padus, 
and  thence  proceeded  direct  to  Ravenna.  (Tab.  Pent.) 
Mantua  was  distant  from  Cremona  by  this  road 
about  40  miles.  It  would  appear  from  one  of  the 
minor  poems  ascribed  to  Virgil  (Catalect.  8. 4),  that 
this  distance  was  frequently  traversed  by  muleteers 
with  light  vehicles  in  a single  day.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MANTZICIERT  (Mai/T^t/ftepr,  Const.  Porph.  de 
A dm.  Imp.  c.  44),  a fortress  of  great  importance 
upon  the  Armenian  frontier.  In  A.  D.  1 050,  it  offered 
so  determined  a resistance  to  Togrul  Bei,  the  founder 
of  the  Seljukian  dynasty,  that  he  had  to  give  up  all 
hope  of  breaking  through  the  barrier  of  fortresses 
that  defended  the  limits  of  the  empire,  and  retired 
into  Persia.  (Cedren.  vol.  ii.  p.  780;  Le  Beau,  Bos 
Empire,  vol.  xiv.  p.  367 ; Finlay,  Byzantine  Empire, 
p.  523.)  It  is  identified  with  Melasgerd  or  Ma- 
naskkert.  situated  to  the  N\V^  of  lake  Van,  and  the 
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remarkable  volcanic  cone  of  Sipan  Tdyh.  (St. 
Martin,  Mdm.  sur  VArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  105;  Kitter, 
Erdkunde,  vol.  ix.  p.  994.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

MAOGAMALCHA  (Ammian.  xxiv.  4),  a place 
in  Mesopotamia,  attacked  and  taken  by  Julian.  It 
was  distant  about  90  stadia  from  Ctesiphon.  (Zosim. 
iii.  21.)  It  appears  to  have  been  strongly  fortified 
and  well  defended.  Zosimus  evidently  alludes  to 
the  same  place  (1.  c.),  though  he  does  not  mention  it 
by  name.  [V.] 

MAON  (Maciii'),  a city  of  Judah,  in  the  moun- 
tains, south  of  Hebron.  It  is  joined  with  Carmel, 
and  Ziph,  and  Juttah  (Josh.  xv.  55),  known  only  as 
the  residence  of  Nabal  and  Abigail  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2). 
“ The  wilderness  of  Maon,  in  the  plain  on  the  south 
of  Jeshimon,”  is  identical  with  or  contiguous  to  the 
wilderness  of  Ziph,  where  David  and  his  men  hid 
themselves  in  the  strongholds  from  the  malice  of 
Saul  (xxiii.  14 — 25).  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  in 
the  east  of  Daroma  (Onomast.  s.  v.)  Its  site  is 
marked  by  ruins,  still  called  Main,  situated  between 
Camnel  and  Zuph,  half  an  hour  south  of  the  former. 
[Carmkl,  Vol.  I.  p.  521.]  [G.  W.] 

MAPHARITIS  (Ma^aptTts),  a district  of  Arabia 
Felix,  lying  about  the  city  of  Sava  ('Zav-ri),  which  is 
placed  by  Arrian  three  days’  journey  from  IMuza,  on 
the  Red  Sea.  [Muza.]  He  mentions  the  king’s  name, 
Cholaebus  (S.SKaiSos').  (Periplus  Maris  Eryth.  p. 
13.)  The  Sava  of  Arrian  is  probably  identical  with 
the  Sapphara  or  Sapphar  of  Ptolemy  (SctTrcpapa  al. 
SaTT^ap  fxyrpS-noXis,  vi.  7.  §41),  the  capital  no  doubt 
of  a tribe  named  by  him  Sappharitae  (SaTr^optrat), 
the  Mapharitis  of  Arrian.  They  are  distinct  from  the 
Maphokitae  of  Ptolemy.  [G.  W.] 

MAPHORI'TAE  (Macpopirai),  a people  of  Arabia 
Felix,  placed  by  Ptolemy  above,  i.  e.  north  of,  the 
Rathini,  and  w^est  of  the  outer  Frankincense  country 
(y  eKrhs  ^Zp.vpvocpSpos'),  contiguous  to  the  Chatra- 
mamititae  (vi.  7.  § 25).  The  similarity  of  name 
indicates  a connection  between  this  tribe  and  the 
Maepha  metropolis  of  the  same  geographer;  the  same 
as  the  “ Aphae  metropolis  ” of  Arrian,  which  he 
places  9 days’ journey  east  of  his  Maphoritis  regio, 
and  therefore  12  days  from  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  the 
capital  of  Charibael,  the  lawful  king  of  the  Homeritae 
and  their  neighbours  the  Sabaitae,  styled  the  friend 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
sent  frequent  embassies.  [Maepha.]  The  district  is 
probably  that  now  known  as  Wady  Mayfa,  in  the 
midst  of  which  is  situated  the  remarkable  ruins  now 
caW^ANaTcdb-el-Hajar,  which  are  supposed  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  metropolis.  This  fruitful  valley  com- 
mences above  the  ruins  in  question  and  is  well  culti- 
vated throughout.  It  is  thus  described  by  Lieut. 
Wellsted,  who  traversed  its  southern  part  in  1838 : — 
“ Nakab-el-Hajar  (ancient  Maepha,  q.  v.')  is  situ- 
ated north-west,  and  is  distant  48  miles  from  the 
village  of  ’ATn,  which  is  marked  on  the  chart  in 
latitude  14°  2'  north,  and  longitude  46°  30'  east, 
nearly.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a most  extensive 
valley,  called  by  the  natives  Wady  Meifah,  which, 
whether  we  regard  its  fertility,  population,  or  extent, 
is  the  most  interesting  geographical  feature  we  have 
yet  discovered  on  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia. 
Taking  its  length  from  where  it  opens  out  on  the 
sea-coast  to  the  town  of  'Ahbdn,  it  is  4 days’  journey, 
or  75  miles.  Beyond  this  point  I could  not  exactly 
ascertain  the  extent  of  its  prolongation;  various 
native  authorities  give  it  from  5 to  7 additional 
days.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  space  it  is 
thickly  studded  with  villages,  hamlets,  and  culti- 


vated grounds.  In  a journey  of  1 5 miles,  we  counted 
more  than  thirty  of  the  former,  besides  a great  number 
of  single  houses.”  (Wellsted,  Travels  in  Arabia, 
vol.  i.  p.  436.)  _ _ [G.W.] 

MAPONIS,  in  Britain,  occurring  in  Geogr.  Ra- 
venn.  among  the  diversa  loca,  without  any  clue  to 
guide  us  to  its  locality.  An  inscription  to  a topical 
deity  Mapon  (Deo  Mapono),  discovered  at  PlumpUm 
in  Cumberland  ; and  another  (Apollini  Mapono)  at 
Ribchester,  in  Lancashire,  merely  strengthen  the 
probability  of  the  existence  of  a place  so  called  in 
Britain,  without  disclosing  its  situation.  Maporiton 
also  appears  in  Geogr.  Ravenn.  among  the  towns  in 
the  north  of  Britain.  [C.  R.  S.] 

MARA'BIUS  (MapdSios,  lAapovSios,  Ptol.  v.  9 
§ 2),  a river  of  Sarmatia,  which  Reichard  has  iden- 
tified with  the  Manyez,  an  afliuent  of  the  Don,  on 
the  left  bank  of  that  river.  Some  have  considered 
the  Manyez  to  represent  the  Achardeus  ('Axap- 
deos),  but  Strabo  (xi.  p.  506)  expressly  says  that 
the  latter  discharges  itsdf  into  the  Maeotis.  (Scha- 
farik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  pp.  60,  500.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MARACANDA  (MapaKavda,  Strab.  xi.  p.  517; 
Arrian,  iii.  30,  iv.  5;  Ptol.  vi.  11.  § 9),  the  capital 
of  Sogdiana,  now  Samarcand.  It  is  said  by  Strabo 
to  have  been  one  of  the  eight  cities  which  were 
built  in  those  parts  by  Alexander  the  Great.  Ptolemy 
places  it  in  Bactriana.  Arrian  (iii.  30)  states  that 
it  contained  the  palace  of  the  ruler  of  the  Sogdiani, 
but  does  not  apparently  credit  the  story  that  Alex- 
ander had  anything  to  do  with  the  building  of  it. 
Curtius  states  that  the  city  was  70  stadia  in  circum- 
ference, and  surrounded  by  a wall,  and  that  he  had 
destined  the  province  for  his  favourite,  Clitus,  when 
the  unfortunate  quarrel  took  place  in  which  he  was 
slain  (viii.  1.  § 20).  Professor  Wilson  (Ariana, 
p.  165)  considers  that  the  name  has  been  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  Samara-khanda,  “ the  warlike 
province.”  In  many  of  the  old  editions  the  word 
was  written  Paracanda,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Maracanda  is  the  correct  form,  Samarcand 
has  been  in  all  ages  a great  entrepot  for  the  com- 
merce of  Central  Asia.  [V.] 

MARANTTAE  (MapaviTcu,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  776 
Mapavcis),  an  ancient  people  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Arabia  Felix,  near  the  corner  of  the  Aelaniticus 
Sinus,  destroyed  by  the  Garindaei. 

MARAPHII  (Mapd(pioi,  Herod,  i.  125),  one  of 
the  three  tribes  into  which  the  highest  class  of  the 
ancient  Persians  was  divided,  according  to  Heror 
dotus.  The  other  two  were  the  Pasargadae  and  the 
Maspii.  [V.] 

MA'RATHA  (Mdpada'),  a village  of  Arcadia,  in 
the  district  Cynuria,  between  Buphagium  and  Gortys, 
perhaps  represented  by  the  ruin  called  the  Castle 
of  Leodhoro.  (Pans.  viii.  28.  § 1 ; Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  ii.  p.  66,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  232.) 

MARATHE,  a small  island  near  Corcyra,  men- 
tioned only  by  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  19). 

MARATHE'SIUM  (MapO’yaiov.  Eth.  Mapad-ij- 
(Tios),  an  Ionian  town  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  south 
of  Ephesus,  and  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  Caria, 
whence  Stephanns  (s.  v.')  calls  it  a town  of  Caria. 
(Scylax,  p.  37 ; Plin.  H.  N.  v.  31.)  The  town  at  one 
time  belonged  to  the  Samians ; but  they  made  an  ex- 
change, and,  giving  it  up  to  the  Ephesians,  received 
Neapolis  in  return.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  639.)  Col.  Leake 
(Asia  Minor,  p.  261)  believes  that  a few  ancient 
ruins  found  at  a place  called  Skalanova  mark  the 
site  of  Marathesium,  though  others  regard  them  as 
remains  of  Pygela.  [L.  S.] 
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MA'RATHON  (MapaOwu  : Eih.  yiapaOdvios),  a 
small  plain  in  the  NE.  of  Attica,  containing  four 
; places, named  IMakathon,  Probal,inthus  (Ilpogd- 
\ivQosi  Eth.  UpoSaKiaios),  Tricokythus  (Tpt/cd- 
I pvdos,  or  TpiKdpvuOos,  TpiK6piv6os:  Eth.  TpiKopv- 
(Tios),  and  Oenoe  (OiVo'77 : Eth.  Olva7os'),  which 
originally  formed  the  Tetrapolis,  one  of  the  12  dis- 
tricts into  which  Attica  was  divided  before  the  time 
I of  Theseus.  Here  Xuthus,  who  married  the  daughter 
. of  Erechtheus,  is  said  to  have  reigned ; and  here  the 
! Heracleidae  took  refuge  when  driven  out  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  defeated  Eurystheus.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  383  ; 
i Steph.  B.  s.  V.  TerpaTToAis.)  The  Marathonii  claimed 
I to  be  the  first  people  in  Greece  who  paid  divine  ho- 
nours to  Hercules,  who  possessed  a sanctuary  in  the 
' plain,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently.  (Paus.  i. 

15.  § 3,  i.  35.  § 4.)  Marathon  is  also  celebrated  in 
I the  legends  of  Theseus,  who  conquered  the  ferocious 
i bull,  which  used  to  devastate  the  plain.  (Pint.  T/ies. 

' 14;  Strab.  ix.  p.  399;  Paus.  i.  27.  §10.)  Marathon 
' is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems  in  a way  that 
implies  that  it  was  then  a place  of  importance.  ( Od. 

I vii.  80.)  Its  name  was  derived  from  an  eponymous 
j hero  Marathon,  who  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  a 
I son  of  Epopeus,  king  of  Sicyon,  who  fled  into  Attica 
, in  consequence  of  the  cruelty  of  his  father  (Paus. 
j ii.  1.  § 1,  ii.  6.  § 5,  i.  15.  § 3,  i.  32.  § 4).  Plu- 
I tarch  calls  him  an  Arcadian,  who  accompanied  the 
I Dioscuri  in  their  expedition  into  Attica,  and  volun- 
tarily devoted  himself  to  death  before  the  battle. 

1 (T/ies.  32.) 

j After  Theseus  united  the  12  independent  districts 
I of  Attica  into  one  state,  the  name  of  Tetrapolis 
^ gradually  fell  into  disuse;  and  the  four  places  of 
I which  it  consisted  became  Attic  demi,  — Mara- 
thon, Tricorythus.  and  Oenoe  belonging  to  the  tribe 
I Aeantis,  and  Probalinthus  to  the  tribe  Pandionis; 

I but  Marathon  was  so  superior  to  the  other  three,  that 
j its  name  was  applied  to  the  whole  district  down  to 
the  latest  times.  Hence  Lucian  speaks  of  “the 
fl  parts  of  Marathon  about  Oenoe  ” (Mapa0o>j/os  ra 
i wept  OiyoTjy,  Icaro-Menip.  18). 
i Few  places  have  obtained  such  celebrity  in  the 
! history  of  the  world  as  Marathon,  on  account  of  the 
victory  which  the  Athenians  here  gained  over  the 
Persians  in  b.  c.  490.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  give 
i a detailed  account  of  the  topography  of  the  plain,  in 
I which  we  shall  follow  the  admirable  description  of 
1 Colonel  Leake,  drawing  a little  additional  information 
from  Mr.  Finlay  and  other  writers. 

The  plain  of  Marathon  is  open  to  a bay  of  the  sea 
on  the  east,  and  is  shut  in  on  the  opposite  side  by 
I the  heights  of  Brilessus  (subsequently  called  Pente- 
i licus)  and  Diacria,  which  send  forth  roots  extending 
to  the  sea,  and  bounding  the  plain  to  the  north  and 
south.  The  principal  shelter  of  the  bay  is  afforded 
by  a long  rocky  promontory  to  the  north,  anciently 
; called  Cynosura  (Kwoaovpa,  Hesych.,  Phot.,  s.  v.) 
\ and  now  Stomi.  The  plain  is  about  6 miles  in  length 
and  half  that  breadth  in  its  bi’oadest  part.  It  is 
I somewhat  in  the  form  of  a half-moon,  the  inner 
j curve  of  which  is  bounded  by  the  bay,  and  the  outer 
, by  the  range  of  mountains  already  described.  The 
i plain,  described  by  Aristophanes  as  the  “ pleasant 
! mead  of  Marathon”  (^Keipoova  rhv  €p6€VTa  Mapa- 
Owyos,  Aves,  246),  is  a level  green  expanse.  The 
i hills,  which  shut  in  the  plain,  were  covered  in  an- 
cient times  with  olives  and  vines  (Nonn.  Dionys. 
! xiii.  84,  xlviii.  18).  The  plain  is  bounded  at 
at  its  southern  and  northern  extremities  by  two 
marslies,  of  which  the  southern  is  not  large  and 
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is  almost  dry  at  the  conclusion  of  the  great  heats ; 
while  the  northern,  which  is  much  larger,  oilers 
several  parts  which  are  at  all  seasons  impass- 
able. Both,  however,  have  a broad,  firm,  sandy  beach 
between  them  and  the  sea.  A river,  now  called  the 
river  of  Marathona,  flows  through  the  centre  of  the 
plain  into  the  sea. 

There  are  four  roads  leading  out  of  the  plain. 
1.  One  runs  along  the  coast  by  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain.  (Plan,  aa.)  Here  the  plain  of 
Maratlion  opens  into  a narrow  maritime  plain  three 
miles  in  length,  where  the  mountains  fall  so  gra- 
dually towards  the  sea  as  to  present  no  very  defensible 
impediment  to  the  communication  between  the  Ma- 
rathonia  and  the  l\Iesogaea.  The  road  afterwards 
passes  through  the  valley  between  Pentelicus  and 
Hymettus,  through  the  ancient  demus  of  Pallene. 
This  is  the  most  level  road  to  Athens,  and  the  only 
one  practicable  for  carriages.  It  was  the  one  by 
which  Peisistratus  marched  to  Athens  after  landing 
at  Marathon.  (Herod,  i.  62.)  2.  The  .second  road 

runs  through  the  pass  of  Vrand,  so  called  from  a 
small  village  of  this  name,  situated  in  the  southern 
of  the  two  valleys,  which  branch  off  from  the  in- 
terior of  the  plain.  (Plan,  hh.)  This  road  leads 
through  Cephisia  into  the  northern  part  of  the  plain 
of  Athens.  3.  The  third  road  follows  the  vale  of 
Marathona,  the  northern  of  the  two  valleys  already 
named,  in  which  lies  the  village  of  the  same  name, 
the  largest  in  the  district.  (Plan,  cc.)  The  two 
valleys  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a hill 
called  Kotroni  (Plan,  3),  very  rugged,  but  of  no 
great  height.  This  third  road  leads  to  Aphidna, 
from  which  the  plain  of  Athens  may  also  be 
reached.  4.  The  fourth  road  leaves  the  plain  on 
the  north-east  by  a narrow  pass  (Plan,  dd) 
between  the  northern  marsh  and  a round  naked 
rocky  height  called  Mt.  Kordhi  or  Stavrokordki. 
(Plan,  4.)  It  leads  to  Rhamnus;  and  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  pass  stands  the  village  of  Lower  Suit. 
(Plan,  12.) 

Three  places  in  the  Marathonian  district  particu- 
larly retain  vestiges  of  ancient  demi.  1.  Vrand^ 
which  Leake  supposes  to  be  the  site  of  the  demus  of 
Marathon.  It  lies  upon  a height  fortified  by  the 
ravine  of  a torrent,  which  descends  into  the  plain 
after  flowing  between  Mts.  Argaliki  and  A forismo^ 
which  are  parts  of  Mt.  Brilessus  or  Pentelicus. 
(Plan,  1,2.)  A little  below  Vrana  are  seen  four 
artificial  tumuli  of  earth,  one  considerably  larger 
than  the  others;  and  in  a pass  at  the  back  of  the 
hill  of  Kotroni,  which  leads  from  the  vale  of  Vrand 
into  that  of  Marathona,  there  are  some  remains  of 
an  ancient  gate.  Near  the  gate  are  the  foundations 
of  a wide  wall,  5 feet  in  thickness,  which  are 
traced  for  nearly  3 miles  in  circumference,  en- 
closing all  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  Vrani 
These  ruins  are  now  known  by  the  name  of  g 
fidySpa  rrjs  ypaias  (the  old  woman’s  sheepfold). 
Near  the  ruined  gate  Leake  obsei-ved  the  remains 
of  three  statues,  probably  those  which  were  erected 
by  Herodes  Atticus  to  three  favourite  servants. 
(Philostr.  Soph.  ii.  1.  § 10.)  Marathon  was  the 
demus  of  Herodes,  who  also  died  there.  The  wall 
mentioned  above  was  probably  built  by  Herodes,  to 
enclose  his  property;  for  it  would  seem  from  Pliny 
that  Marathon  no  longer  existed  as  a town  or 
village  a century  before  the  time  of  Herodes. 
(“  Rhamnus  pagus,  locus  Marathon,”  Plin.  iv.  7. 
s.  11.)  The  early  disappearance  of  the  ancient  town 
of  IMarathon  would  easily  cause  its  name  to  be 
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transferred  to  another  site ; and  it  was  natural  that 
the  celebrated  name  should  be  given  to  the  prin- 
cipal place  in  the  district.  Three-quarters  of  a 
mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  tumuli  of  Vram 
there  is  a rising  ground,  upon  which  are  the  traces 
of  a Hellenic  wall,  apparently  the  peri  bolus  of  a 
temple.  This  was  probably  the  temple  of  Her- 
cules (Plan,  10),  in  whose  sacred  enclosure  the 
Athenians  were  encamped  before  the  battle  of  Sla- 
lathon.  (Herod,  vi.  108.) 

2.  There  are  several  fragments  of  antiquity 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Marathona  at 
a spot  called  Inoi,  which  is  no  doubt  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Oenoe,  one  of  the  four  demi  of  the 
district.  The  retired  situation  of  Oenoe  accounts 
for  its  omission  by  Strabo  in  his  enumeration  of  the 
demi  situated  near  the  coast  (ix.  p.  399). 

3.  There  are  also  evident  remains  of  an  ancient 
demus  situated  upon  an  insulated  height  in  the 
plain  of  Suli^  near  the  entrance  of  the  pass  leading 
out  of  the  Marathonian  plain  to  SMi.  These  ruins 
are  probably  those  of  Tricouythus,  the  situation 
of  which  agrees  with  the  order  of  the  maritime 
demi  in  Strabo,  where  Tricorythus  immediately 
precedes  Rhamnus.  We  learn  from  Aristophanes 
and  Suidas  that  Tricorythus  was  tormented  by 
gnats  from  a neighbouring  mai’sh  (^ijuiris  iariv 
TpiKopvaia,  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  1032;  Suidas,  s.  v. 
ifxirh);  and  at  the  present  day  the  inhabitants  of 
Lower  Suli  in  the  summer  are  driven  by  this  plague 
and  the  bad  air  into  the  upper  village  of  the  same 
name.  The  town  was  probably  called  Tricorythus 
from  the  triple  peak  on  which  its  citadel  was 
built. 

The  site  of  Probalinthus  is  uncertain,  but  it 
should  probably  be  placed  at  the  south-west  ex- 
tremity of  the  Marathonian  plain.  This  might  be 
inferred  from  Strabo’s  enumeration,  who  mentions 
first  Probalinthus,  then  Marathon,  and  lastly  Tri- 
corythus. Between  the  southern  marsh  and  Mt. 
Argaliki  there  are  foundations  of  buildings  at  a 
place  called  Valari,  which  is,  perhaps,  a corruption 
of  Probalinthus.  Close  to  the  sea,  upon  a rising 
ground  in  the  marsh,  there  are  some  ancient  re- 
mains, which  may,  perhaps,  be  those  of  the  temple 
of  Athena  Hellotia  (Plan,  11),  which  epithet  the 
goddess  is  said  to  have  derived  from  the  marsh  of 
Marathon,  where  the  temple  was  built.  (Schol.  ad 
Find.  01.  xiii.  56  ; Etym.  M.  s.  v.  'EAAojtij.) 

The  principal  monument  in  the  Marathonian  plain 
was  the  tumulus  erected  to  the  192  Athenians  who 
were  slain  in  the  battle,  and  whose  names  were 
inscribed  upon  ten  pillars,  one  for  each  tribe,  placed 
upon  the  tomb.  There  was  also  a second  tumulus 
for  the  Plataeans  and  slaves,  and  a separate  monu- 
ment to  Miltiades.  All  these  monuments  were  seen 
by  Pausanias  600  years  after  the  battle  (i.  32.  § 3). 
The  tumulus  of  the  Athenians  still  exists.  It  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  about  half  a mile  from 
the  sea-shore,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Soro  (o 
2,op6s),  the  tomb.  (Plan,  13.)  It  is  about  30  feet 
high,  and  200  yards  in  circumference,  composed  of 
a light  mould  mixed  with  sand,  amidst  which  have 
been  found  many  brazen  heads  of  arrows,  about  an 
inch  in  length,  of  a trilateral  form,  and  pierced  at 
the  top  with  a round  hole  for  the  reception  of  the 
.shaft.  There  are  also  found,  in  still  greater  num- 
bers, fragments  of  black  flint,  rudely  shaped  by  art, 
which  have  been  usually  considered  fragments  of 
the  arrow-heads  used  by  the  Persian  archers;  but 
this  opinion  cannot  be  received,  as  flints  of  the  same 
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kind  abound  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  where  no 
Persian  is  reputed  to  have  set  his  foot;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  none  have  been  found  either  at  Thermo- 
pylae or  Plataea.  At  a very  small  distance  from 
this  tumulus  Leake  noticed  a small  heap  of  earth 
and  stones,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  tomb  of  Plataeans 
and  Athenian  slaves.  At  500  yards  north  of  the 
great  tumulus  is  a ruin  called  Pyrgo  (^n/ipyos), 
consisting  of  the  foundation  of  a square  monument, 
constructed  of  large  blocks  of  white  marble;  it  is 
apparently  the  monument  erected  in  honour  of  Mil- 
tiades. (Plan,  14.) 

We  learn  from  Philochorus  that  there  was  a temple 
of  the  Pyl.hian  Apollo  at  Marathon  (^ap.  Schol.  ad 
Soph.  Oed.  Col.  1047);  and  Demosthenes  relates 
that  the  sacred  vessel  was  kept  on  this  coast,  and 
that  once  it  was  carried  off  by  Philip.  (P/w7.  i. 
p.  49.) 

Pausanias  (i.  32.  § 3,  seq.)  mentions  in  the 
plain  several  natural  objects,  some  of  which  have 
been  noticed  already.  The  lake  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  plain  he  describes  “ as  for  the  most 
part  marshy,  into  which  the  flying  barbarians  fell 
through  their  ignorance  of  the  ways  ; and  here  it  is 
said  tliat  the  principal  slaughter  of  them  occurred. 
Beyond  the  lake  (Jbir'fp  \ipvgv')  are  seen  the 
stables  of  stone  for  the  horses  of  Artaphernes,  to- 
gether with  vestiges  of  a tent  upon  the  rock.  A 
river  flows  out  of  the  lake  which,  within  the  lake, 
affords  water  fit  for  cattle  to  drink;  but,  towards 
the  place  where  it  enters  the  sea,  becomes  salt  and 
full  of  sea-fishes.  At  a little  distance  fi'om  the 
plain  is  a mountain  of  Pan,  and  a cavern  worthy  of 
inspection:  the  entrance  is  narrow;  but  within  are 
apartments  and  baths,  and  that  which  is  called  the 
gout-stand  (aiTrdAtoi/)  of  Pan,  together  with  rocks 
very  much  resembling  goats.”  Leake  observes  that 
the  marshy  lake,  and  the  river,  which,  becoming 
salt  towards  the  mouth,  produces  sea-fishes,  are 
precisely  as  Pausanias  describes  them.  The  marsh 
is  deepest  towards  the  foot  of  Mt.  Kordki,  where 
several  springs  issue  from  the  foot  of  the  rocks  on 
the  right  side  of  the  road  leading  from  the  great 
plain  to  Lower  Suli.  These  springs  are  apparently 
the  fountain  Macaria  (Plan,  8),  which  Pausanias 
mentions  just  before  his  description  of  the  marsh. 
It  derived  its  name  from  Macaria,  a daughter  of 
Hercules,  who  devoted  herself  to  death  in  behalf  of 
the  Heraclidae  before  the  victory  which  they  gained 
over  the  Argi\  es  in  the  plain.  (Comp.  Strab.  viii. 
p.  377.)  A small  stream,  which  has  its  origin 
in  these  springs,  is  traced  through  the  marsh  into  a 
small  salt  lake  (Plan,  9),  supplied  by  subterraneous 
sources,  and  situated  on  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  the  marsh,  under  a rocky  ridge,  the  continuation 
of  C.  Stomi.  Both  the  ridge  and  salt  lake  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Dhrakontria  (ja  Apauw- 
vepia,  i.  e.  the  monster-waters,  so  called  from  its 
size,  since  SpaKo  is  a common  expression  among  the 
modern  Greeks  for  any  marvellous  object).  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  great  marsh  Leake  noticed  a 
small  cavern  in  the  side  of  Mt.  Dhrakontria,  which 
is  perhaps  the  place  called  by  Pausanias  “the 
stables  of  Artaphernes.”  Leake  supposes  that  the 
Persian  commanders  were  encamped  in  the  adjoin- 
ing plain  of  Tricorythus.  I'he  mountain  and  cavern 
of  Pan  have  not  yet  been  discovered.  They  would 
appear,  from  the  description  of  Pausanias,  to  have 
been  a little  further  removed  from  the  plain  than  the 
marsh  and  salt  lake.  Hence  they  may  be  placed  ia 
31  i.  Kordki. 
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The  exact  ground  occupied  by  the  Greek  and 
Persian  armies  at  the  battle  of  Marathon  can  only 
be  a matter  of  conjecture.  Col.  Leake,  whose 
account  is  both  probable  and  consistent,  though  Mr. 
Finlay  differs  from  him,  supposes  that  the  Athe- 
nian camp  was  in  the  valley  of  Vrand  near  its  open- 
ing into  the  plain;  that  on  the  day  of  battle  the 
Atlienian  line  extended  from  a little  in  front  of 
the  Heracleium,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Argaliki, 
to  the  bend  of  the  river  of  Marathona,  below  the 
village  of  Seftri  and  that  the  Persians,  w'ho  were 
8 stadia  in  front  of  them,  had  their  right  resting  on 
Mt.  Kordki,  and  their  left  extending  to  the  southern 
marsh,  which  prevented  them  from  having  a front 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  Athenians.  (See 
Plan,  AA,  BB.)  When  the  Persians  defeated  the 
Athenian  centre,  they  pursued  the  latter  up  one  or 
both  of  the  two  valleys  on  either  side  of  Mt. 


Kotroni,  since  Herodotus  says  that  the  pursuit 
continued  quite  into  the  interior  (es  ri]u  iievdyaiav). 
Nearly  at  the  same  time  the  Persian  left  and  right 
were  defeated;  but  instead  of  pursuing  them,  the 
Athenians  returned  towards  the  field  to  the  aid  of 
their  own  centre.  The  Persian  right  fled  towards 
the  naiTOw  pass  leading  into  the  plain  of  Tricory- 
thus;  and  here  numbers  were  forced  into  the  marsli, 
as  Pausanias  relates. 

(Leake,  The  Demi  of  Attica,  vol.  ii.  pp.  77,  203, 
originally  published  in  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  1829,  vol.  ii.;  Finlay,  Ibid. 
vol.  iii.  p.  363;  Wordsworth,  Athens  and  Attica, 
p.  44;  Mure,  Journal  of  a Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  101;  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  239; 
Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  466;  Mure,  Hist, 
of  Greek  Literature,  vol.  iv.  pp.  510,  549,  550; 
Blakesley’s  Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  p.  172.) 


PLA3C  OF  THE  PLAIN  OF  MARATHON. 


A A.  Position  of  the  Greeks  on  the  day  of  the  battle. 

BB.  Do.  Persians  do. 

1.  Mt.  Argatiki. 

2.  Mt.  Aforismo. 

3.  Mt.  Kotroni. 

4.  Mt.  Kordki. 

6.  Mt.  Dhrakonira. 

6.  Small  Marsh. 

7.  Great  Marsh. 

8.  Fountain  Macaria. 

9.  Salt  lake  of  Dhrakonira 
10.  Heracleium. 

MARATHUS  (Mdpo0os:  Eih.  Mapa6r}va7os  al. 
Mapa07ji/os),  a city  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  north  of 
Aradus,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  district  of  Cas- 
siotis,  which  extended  as  far  north  as  Antioch.  It 
is  joined  with  Enydra,  and  was  a rum  in  Strabo’s 
time.  It  was  on  the  confines  of  Phoenice,  and  the 


11.  Temple  of  Athena  Hellotia  ? 

12.  Village  of  Lower  Sdii. 

13.  Sard:  tumulus  of  Athenians. 

14.  Pyrgo:  tomb  of  Miltiades. 

Roads:  — 

a a.  To  Athens,  between  Mts.  Pentelicus  and  Hy- 
mettus  through  Pallene. 
b b.  To  Athens,  through  Cephisia. 
cc.  To  Athens,  through  Aphidna. 
d d.  To  Rhamnus. 

district  w'as  then  under  the  dominion  of  the  Aradians 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  753;  comp.  Plin.  v.  20),  who  had  been 
foiled  in  a former  attempt  to  reduce  it  to  their 
power.  The  story,  as  given  in  a fragment  of  Diodorus 
(lib.xxxiii.  vol.  x.  p.  76 — 78, ed.  Bipont;  vol.  ii.p.  593, 
ed.  Wess.),  is  as  follows.  The  people  of  Aradus  having 
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seized  what  they  considered  a favourable  opportunity 
for  the  destruction  of  the  people  of  Marathus,  sent 
privately  to  Ammonius,  prime  minister  of  Alexander 
Balas,  the  king  of  Syria,  and  bribed  him  with  the 
offer  of  300  talents  to  deliver  up  Marathus  to  them. 
The  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  devoted  city 
attempted  in  vain  to  appease  their  enemies.  The 
Aradians  violated  the  common  laws  of  suppliants, 
broke  the  very  ancient  images  of  the  local  deities, 
— which  the  Maratheni  had  brought  to  add  solemnity 
to  their  embassy, — stoned  the  ambassadors,  and  cast 
them  into  prison : according  to  another  account,  they 
murdered  some,  and  forged  letters  in  their  names, 
which  they  sealed  with  their  seals,  promising  suc- 
cour to  Marathus,  with  a view  of  introducing  their 
troops  into  the  city  under  this  pretence.  But  dis- 
covering that  the  citizens  of  Marathus  were  informed 
of  their  design,  they  desisted  from  the  attempt. 
The  facts  of  its  final  subjugation  to  Aradus  are  not 
preserved.  Pliny  (v.  20)  places  Marathus  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Aradus,  which  he  says  was  200 
passus  (=  1000  Roman  feet)  from  the  coast.  Dio- 
dorus (1.  c.)  states  the  distance  between  Aradus  and 
Marathus  to  be  8 stadia;  which  need  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  statement  of  Pliny,  as  the  latter 
may  be  supposed  to  measure  to  the  point  on  the 
mainland  nearest  to  Aradus,  the  former  the  distance 
between  that  island  and  the  town  of  Marathus.  The 
fact,  however,  is,  that  even  the  statement  of  Diodorus 
is  too  short  for  the  nearest  point  on  the  coast;  for 
this  island  is,  according  to  Maundrell  (March  7,  p. 
19),  “about  a league  distant  from  the  shore.”  And 
Pococke,  who  crossed  the  strait,  says  “ it  is 
reckoned  to  be  about  two  miles  from  the  continent. 
(^Obse7*vations  on  Syria,  p.  201.)  The  20  stadia  of  I 
Strabo  is  therefore  much  more  correct  than  either  of 
the  other  authorities.  He  says  that  the  island  lay 
off  an  exposed  coast  (pax'^Soys  Kal  aXifierov), 
between  its  port(Caranus  lege  Carnos)and  Marathus: 
and  what  w^as  the  respective  situation  of  these  towns 
he  intimates  in  another  passage,  where,  reckoning 
from  the  north,  he  enumerates  Balanaea,  Carnos, 
Enydra,  Marathus.  Pococke  takes  Tortosa  to  be 
“without  doubt  Caranus  (Carnos)  the  port  of 
Aradus  on  the  continent;”  and  as  this  is  two  miles 
north  of  Aradus,  he  properly  looks  for  Marathus  to 
the  south,  — identifying  Enydra  with  Ein-el-Hye 
(the  Serpent's  Fountain),  “ directly  opposite  to 
Aradus  (p.  203),  and  suggesting  that  some  ruins 
which  he  observed  on  a raised  ground,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  a plain,  about  7 miles  south  of 
Tortosa,  “ might  possibly  be  Marathus”  (p.  204). 
These  conjectures  may  be  admitted  with  some 
slight  modifications.  Thus,  e.  g.,  instead  of  iden- 
tifying Tortosa  with  Carnos,  this  naval  arsenal  of  the 
Arvadites  must  be  placed  about  2j  miles  north  of 
Tortosa,  where  a late  traveller  has  discovered  “ ex- 
tensive ruins,  called  by  the  Arab  peasants  Carnoon, 
— the  site,  doubtless,  of  the  Carnos  or  Caranus  of 
the  ancients.  The  people  from  Arvad  still  quarry 
stones  from  these  ruins ; and  below  it,  on  the  north, 
is  a small  harbour,  which  appears  to  have  been  forti- 
fied like  that  of  Tortosa.”  (Thompson,  in  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  vol.  v.  p.  254.)  A fresh-water  spring  in  the 
sea,  is  mentioned  by  Strabo ; and  a mile  to  the 
south,  between  Carnoos  and  Tortosa,  “ a few 
rods  from  the  shore,  an  immense  fountain,  called 
'Ain  Ibrahim  (Abraham's  fountain),  boils  up  from 
the  bottom.”  Tortosa,  then,  will  be,  as  many  me- 
diaeval waiters  maintained,  Antaradus,  which  “Arabic  ; 
geographers  write  Antartfis  and  Antarsus  ; whence  ' 
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the  common  Arabic  name  Tartus,  in  Italian  Tortosa** 

(l.c.  p.247,  n.  1).  'Ain-el-Hiyeh,  written  by  Pococke 
Ein-el-Hye,  is  certainly  the  Enydra  of  Strabo ; the 
geographer,  or  his  informant,  having  in  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  instances,  retained  the  first  half  of  the 
native  name,  and  translated  the  latter  half, — En 
being  the  usual  Greek  and  Latin  equivalent  for  the 
Semetic  ' Ayn— fountain,  and  the  hydra  a sufficiently 
close  representative  of  the  Semetic  Hiyeh  = serpent. 
South  of  this  fountain  are  very  extensive  quarries,  five 
or  six  miles  to  the  south  of  Tortosa.  “ This  neigh- 
bourhood is  called  by  the  Arabs  Amreed  or  Maabed 
Amreet  ‘ the  fane  of  Amreet.’  This  name  the  Greeks 
probably  changed  into  Marathus,  and  the  old  vaults, 
foundations,  sarcophagi,  &c.,  near  'Ain-el-Hiyeh 
(Serpent's  Fountain),  may  mark  the  precise  locality 
of  ancient  Marathus.”  (Thompson,  1.  c.  p.  250.) 
Pococke  describes  here  a rock-hewn  temple,  and 
monolithic  house  and  chambers ; besides  a kind  of 
semicircle,  which  he  thinks  “ might  serve  for  some 
sports  to  divert  the  people  of  Aradus  and  Antaradus, 
or  of  the  ancient  Marathus,  if  that  was  near.  It  was 
probably  a circus  ” (p.  203). 

It  was  the  more  necessary  to  identify  these  sites, 
as  D’Anville  placed  the  ancient  Marathus  at  tlie 
modem  Marakiah,  which  is,  doubtless,  the  repre- 
sentative of  “ Mutatio  Maraccas  ” of  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary,  on  the  confines  of  Syria  and  Phoenice, 

13  M.  P.  south  of  Balaneas  (now  Baneas),  and  10 
M.  P.  north  of  Antaradus : and  this  error  is  per- 
petuated in  Arrowsmith’s  map.  [G.  W.] 

MARATHUS  (^&paOos).  1.  A small  town  in 
Phocis,  near  Anticyra,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo 
(ix.  p.  423).  Perhaps  represented  by  the  remains 
at  Sidhiro-kafkhio.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  549.) 

2.  A town  of  Acarnania,  of  unknown  site,  men- 
tioned only  by  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.) 

MARATHUSA,  an  inland  city  of  Crete, mentioned 
by  Pliny  (iv.  12;  comp.  Tzschucke,  ad  Pomp.  Mel. 
ii.  7.  § 13;  Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  434.)  [E.B.J.]  \ 

MARATHUSSA  (MapaQovaaa),  a small  island  H 
of  the  Aegaean  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Ionia,  near 
Clazomenae.  (Time.  viii.  31  ; Plin.  v.  31.  s.  38.) 

MARCI,  a place  mentioned  in  the  Not.  Imp.  as  on 
the  Saxon  shore,  and  as  a station  of  some  Dalmatian 
cavalry  under  the  command  of  the  general  of  Belgica 
Secunda.  D’Anville  supposes,  with  De  Valois,  that  i 
it  may  be  Mark  betw’een  Calais  and  Gravelines : 
but  the  site  is  uncertain.  [G.  L.]  ! 

MARCIAE.  [Gallaecia,  p.  934,  b.] 
MARCIA'NA  SILVA,  a mountain  forest  in  the 
south-west  of  Germany,  probably  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  what  is  now  called  the  Black  Forest 
(Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  8 ; Tab.  Peuting.)  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  not  known,  Cluver  regarding  Marciana 
as  a corruption  of  schwarz,  and  others  connecting 
it  with  marsh  and  march,  which  is  still  used  in  the 
Black  Forest  as  a name  for  a moor.  [L.  S.] 
MARCIANO'POLIS  (^apKiavoviroXis,  Procop. 
de  Aed.  iv.  7),  a city  of  Moesia,  18  M.  P.  from 
Odessus  ( Varna)  (Itin.  A nton. ; Pent.  Tab. ; H ierocl.),  | 

which  derived  its  name  from  Marciana,  sister  of 
Trajan.  (Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  6.  § 12;  Jornand.  de 
Reb.  Get.  16.)  Claudius  II.  signally  defeated  the 
Goths  in  several  battles  near  this  town.  (Trebell.  « 
Poll.  Claud.  9 ; Zozim.  i.  42.)  Gibbon  (c.  xxvi. ; comp.  r 

Le  Beau,  Bas  Empire,  vol.  iv.  p.  106;  Greenwood,  ;i 

History  of  the  Germans,  London,  1836,  p.  329 
; Art  de  Ver.  les  Dates,  vol.  i.  p.  358)  has  told  the 
■ story  of  the  accidental  quarrel  between  the  Visigoth  ^ 
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Fritigern  and  the  Roman  governor  of  Marcianopolis, ' 
Lupicinus,  — which  became  the  signal  of  a long 
and  destructive  war.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  5.  § 4, 
Zozim.  iv.  1 0, 1 1 .)  Marcianopolis  afterwards  became 
Peristhlava  or  Presthlava  (ncpi(rd\d€a),  the  capital 
of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom,  which  was  taken  a.  d. 
971  by  Swiatoslaff  the  Russian,  and  again  reduced 
by  John  Zimisces,  when  8500  Russians  were  put  to 
the  sword,  and  the  sons  of  the  Bulgarian  king 
rescued  from  an  ignominious  prison,  and  invested  with 
a nominal  diadem.  (Gibbon,  c.  Iv. ; Schafarik,  Slav. 
Alt.  vol.  ii.  pp.  187,  foil.  216;  Finlay,  Byzantine 
Empire.,  pp.  408 — 413.)  The  site  of  the  ancient 
town  must  be  sought  for  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pra- 
vadi.  For  coins  of  Marcianopolis,  both  autonomous 
and  imperial,  see  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  15.  [E.  B.  J.] 
MARCILIA'NA,  a station  on  the  ViaPopillia,  in 
Lucania,  where,  according  to  the  Tabula,  that  road 
(which  led  directly  S.  from  Campania  into  Brut- 
I Uum)  was  joined  by  a branch  from  Potentia.  The 
name  is  corrupted  both  in  the  Tabula  and  in  the 
Autonine  Itinerary;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
I the  place  meant  is  the  same  called  by  Cassiodorus 
j “ Marcilianum,”  which  was  a kind  of  suburb  of  the 
I town  of  Consilinum,  where  a great  fair  was  annually 
held.  (/<t».  Ant.  p.  110;  Tab.  Pent.',  Cassiod.  Varr. 
viii.  33.)  The  site  is  still  called  Marciliana,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tanagro,  between  La  Sola  and  Padula. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  405.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MARCl'NA  (MapKiva),  a town  of  Campania,  in 
the  district  of  the  Picentini,  situated  on  the  N.  shore 
j of  the  gulf  of  Posidonia,  between  the  Sirenusae  In- 
I sulae  and  the  mouth  of  the  Silar us.  (Strab.  v.  p.  2 5 1 .) 
j It  is  mentioned  by  no  writer  except  Strabo,  who  tells 
us  that  it  was  a colony  founded  by  the  Tyrrhenians, 

‘ but  subsequently  occupied,  and  in  his  day  still  in- 
, habited,  by  the  Samnites.  As  he  adds  that  the  dis- 
I tance  from  thence  through  Nuceria  to  Pompeii  was 
I not  more  than  120  stadia  (15  Roman  miles),  he 
I appears  to  have  regarded  this  as  the  point  from 
1 whence  the  passage  ot  the  isthmus  (as  he  calls  it) 
i between  the  two  bays  began  ; and  it  may  therefore 
I be  placed  with  some  plausibility  at  Vietri.  (Cluver, 
Ital.  p.  1190;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  614.)  Some  an- 
cient remains  have  been  discovered  there,  though 
these  may  seem  to  indicate  the  site  of  Roman  villas 
1 rather  than  of  a town.  [E.  H.  B.] 

I MA'RCIUS  MONS  (rh  UdpKiov  Spos)  was,  ac- 
I cording  to  Plutarch,  the  name  of  the  place  which 
i was  the  scene  of  a great  defeat  of  the  Volscians  and 
Latins  by  Camillas  in  the  year  after  the  taking  of 
: Rome  by  the  Gauls  b.  c.  389.  (Plut.  Camill.  33, 
i 34.)  Diodorus,  who  calls  it  simply  Marcius  or 
i Marcium  (to  KaXov/xeuov  Mdpiaou,  xiv.  107),  tells 
us  it  was  200  stadia  from  Rome;  and  Livy,  who 
' writes  the  name  “ ad  Mecium,”  says  it  was  near 
i Lanuvium.  (Liv.  vi.  2.)  The  exact  site  cannot  be 
! deiermined.  Some  of  the  older  topographers  speak 
of  a hill  called  Colle  Marzo,  but  no  such  place  is 
I found  on  modern  maps ; and  Gell  suggests  the  Colle 
di  Due  Torri  as  the  most  probable  locality.  (Gell, 

I 'lop.  of  Rome,  p 311.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

I MARCODAVA  (JAapKdbava,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 7),  a 
j town  of  Dacia,  the  remains  of  which  have  been  found 
I near  Thorda.  (Sestini,  Viaggio,  p.  105.)  [E.B.J.] 

I MARCODU'RUM,  in  North  Gallia.  Some  of  the 
! cohorts  of  the  Ubii  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  troops 
i of  Civilis  at  Marcodurum,  which  as  Tacitus  observes 
j {^Hist.  iv.  28)  is  a long  way  from  the  bank  of  the 
! Rhine.  The  termination  durum  indicates  a place  on 
a river;  and  Marcodurum  seems  to  be  Duren  on  the 
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Roer.  The  Frank  kings  are  said  to  have  had  a 
palace  there,  named  Duria  Villa  or  Dura.  [G.  L.] 
MARCOMAGUS,  a place  in  North  Gallia  on  a 
road  from  Augusta  Trevirorum  (Treves)  to  Agrip- 
pina Civitas  ( Cologne).  It  appears  both  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table.  Marcomagus  is  Mar- 
magen.  It  is  28  or  31  1^1.  P.  from  Cologne,  for  the 
numbers  are  not  certain.  [G.  L.] 

MARCOMANNI  (MapKOfidwoi,  MapKop-fidroi, 
or  MapKOfxaroi),  a name  frequently  occurring  in  the 
ancient  history  of  Germany,  sometimes  as  a mere 
appellative,  and  sometimes  as  a proper  name  of  a 
distinct  nation.  Its  meaning  is  border-men  or 
march-men,  and  as  such  it  might  be  applied  to  any 
tribe  or  tribes  inhabiting  and  defending  a border 
country.  Hence  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  Mar- 
comanni  both  on  the  western  and  southern  frontiers 
of  Germany;  and  they  might  also  have  existed  in  the 
east,  or  on  any  other  frontier.  Marcomanni  are  first 
mentioned  in  liistory  among  the  tribes  with  which 
Ariovistus  had  invaded  Gaul,  and  which  were 
defeated  and  driven  back  across  the  Rhine  by 
J.  Caesar,  b.  c.  58  (Caes.  Bell.  Gall.  i.  51).  These 
Marcomanni,  therefore,  appear  to  have  been  the 
marchmen  on  the  Rhenish  frontier,  perhaps  about 
the  lower  part  of  the  Main.  They  are  again 
mentioned  during  the  campaigns  of  Drusus  in 
Germany,  from  b.  c.  12  to  9,  by  Florus  (iv.  12), 
who  seems  to  place  them  somewhat  further  in  the 
interior.  Only  a few  years  later,  we  hear  of  a 
powerful  Marcomannian  kingdom  in  Boiohemum  or 
Bohemia,  governed  by  Maroboduus;  and  we  might 
be  inclined  to  regard  these  Marcomanni  as  quite  a 
different  people  from  those  on  the  Rhine  and  Main, — 
that  is,  as  the  marchmen  on  the  southern  frontier, — 
were  it  not  that  we  are  expressly  told  by  Tacitus 
(Germ.  42),  Paterculus  (ii.  108),  and  Strabo  (vii. 
p.  290),  that  their  king  Maroboduus  had  emigrated 
with  them  from  the  w^est,  and  that,  after  expelling 
the  Celtic  Boii  from  Bohemia,  he  established  himself 
and  his  Marcomanni  in  that  country.  (Comp. 
Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 25.)  If  we  remember  that  the 
kingdom  of  the  Marcomanni  in  Bohemia  was  fully 
organised  as  early  as  a,  d.  6,  when  Tiberius  was 
preparing  for  an  expedition  against  it,  it  must  be 
owned  that  Maroboduus,  whose  work  it  was,  must 
have  been  a man  of  unusual  ability  and  energy. 
Henceforth  the  name  of  the  Marcomanni  appears  in 
history  as  a national  name,  though  ethnologically  it 
was  not  peculiar  to  any  particular  tribe,  but  was 
given  to  all  the  different  tribes  which  the  Marcoman- 
nian conqueror  had  united  under  his  rule.  The 
neighbouring  nations  whom  it  was  impossible  to 
subdue  were  secured  by  treaties,  and  thus  was 
formed  what  may  be  termed  the  great  Mai'comannic 
confederacy,  the  object  of  which  was  to  defend 
Germany  against  the  Romans  in  Pannonia.  But  the 
Marcomanni  soon  also  came  into  collision  with 
another  German  confederation,  that  of  the  Cherusci, 
who  regarded  the  powerful  empire  of  Maroboduus  as 
not  less  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  German 
tribes  than  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  Romans.  In 
the  ensuing  contest,  A.  D.  17,  the  Marcomanni  were 
humbled  by  the  Cherusci  and  their  allies,  and  Maro- 
boduus implored  the  assistance  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  The  aid  was  refused,  but  Drusus  was 
sent  to  mediate  peace  between  the  hostile  powers. 
(Tac.  Ann.  ii.  45,  46.)  During  this  mediation, 
however,  the  Romans  seem  to  have  stirred  up  other 
enemies  against  the  Marcomanni ; for  two  years  later, 
A.  D.  19,  Catualda,  a young  chief  of  the  Gothones, 
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invaded  and  conquered  their  country.  Maroboduus 
fled,  and  demanded  the  protection  of  Tiberius,  who 
offered  to  him  a safe  retreat  in  Italy.  He  there 
spent  the  remaining  eighteen  years  of  his  life,  while 
the  throne  of  the  Marcomanni  was  left  to  Catualda. 
\^Dict.  of  Biogr.  art.  Maroboduus.]  But  the  latter, 
too,  was  soon  expelled  by  the  Hermunduri,  and  ended 
his  life  in  exile.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  62,  63.)  The  Mar- 
comanni, however,  like  the  Quadi,  continued  to  be 
governed  by  kings  of  their  own,  though  they  were 
not  quite  independent  of  the  Romans,  who  often  sup- 
ported them  with  money  and  more  rarely  with  troops. 
(Tac.  Germ.  42.)  They  appear  to  have  gradually 
extended  their  dominion  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
where  they  came  into  hostile  collision  with  the 
Romans.  The  emperor  Domitian  demanded  their 
assistance  against  the  Dacians,  and  this  being  re- 
fused, he  made  war  against  them.  But  he  was 
defeated  A.  D.  90,  and  obliged  to  make  peace  with 
the  Dacians.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixvii.  7.)  Trajan  and 
Hadrian  kept  them  in  check;  but  in  the  reign  of 
M.  Aurelius  hostilities  were  recommenced  with  fresh 
energy.  The  Marcomanni,  allied  with  the  Quadi  and 
others,  partly  from  hatred  of  the  Romans,  and  partly 
urged  on  by  other  tribes  pressing  upon  them  in  the 
north  and  east,  invaded  the  Roman  provinces  A.  D. 
166;  and  thus  commenced  the  protracted  war  com- 
monly called  the  Marcomannic  or  German  War,  which 
lasted  until  the  accession  of  Commodus,  a.  d.  180, 
who  purchased  peace  of  them.  During  this  war, 
the  Marcomanni  and  their  confederates  advanced  into 
Rhaetia,  and  even  penetrated  as  far  as  Aquileia. 
The  war  was  not  carried  on  uninterruptedly,  but  was 
divided  into  two  distinct  contests,  having  been  inter- 
rupted by  a peace  or  truce,  in  which  the  places  con- 
quered on  both  sides  were  restored.  The  second  war 
broke  out  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius, 
about  A.  D.  178.  (Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  lib.  Ixxi., 
Ixxii.,  Ixxvii.  pp.  1178,  foil.,  1305,  ed.  Reimar.; 
Eutrop.  viii.  6;  J.  Capitol.  M.  Anton.  Philos.  12, 
&c.,  17,  21,  22,  25,  27;  Amm.  Marc.  xix.  6:  He- 
rodian,  i.  init.)  In  consequence  of  the  pusillanimity 
of  Commodus  the  Marcomannians  were  so  much  em- 
boldened, that,  soon  after  and  throughout  the  third 
century,  they  continued  their  inroads  into  the 
Roman  pi-ovinces,  especially  Rhaetia  and  Noricum. 
In  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  they  penetrated  into  Italy, 
even  as  far  as  Ancona,  and  excited  great  alarai  at 
Rome.  (Vopisc.  Awre?.  18,  21.)  But  aftenvards  they 
cease  to  act  a prominent  part  in  history.  Their 
name,  however,  is  still  mentioned  occasionally,  as  in 
Jornandes  (22),  who  speaks  of  them  as  dwelling  on 
the  west  of  Transjlvania.  (Comp.  Amm.  ]\Iarc. 
xxii.  5,  xxix.  6,  xxxi.  4.)  In  the  Notitia  Imperii,  we 
have  mention  of  “ Honoriani  Marcomanni  seniores  ” 
and  “ juniores  ” among  the  Roman  auxiliaries.  The 
last  occasion  on  which  their  na,me  occurs  is  in  the 
history  of  Attila,  among  whose  hordes  Marcomanni 
are  mentioned.  (Comp.  Wilhelm,  Gennara2eTO,p.  212, 
folk;  Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen,  p.  114,  foil.;  Latham, 
Tacit.  Germ.  Proleg.  p.  53,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

MARDENE.  [Mardyene.] 

MARDI.  [Amardi.] 

AI ARDI,  a branch  of  this  powerful  and  warlike 
people  were  found  in  Armenia  to  the  E.  of  Mar- 
dastan  (lake  Van').  (Ptol.  v.  13.  § 20;  Tac.  Ann. 
xiv.  23;  comp.  Anquetil  Duperron,  Afm.  de  V Acad, 
des  Jnscr.  vol.  xlv.  p.  87.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MARDYE'NE  (MapSu^rrj,  Ptol.  vi.  4.  § 3),  a 
district  of  ancient  Persis,  which,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  extended  to  the  sea-coast.  The  name  is 
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probably  derived  from  some  of  the  far  extended 
nomade  tribes  of  the  Mardi  or  Amardi.  (Herod,  i. 
125;  Strab.  xi.  p.  524.)  [V.] 

MARDYE'NI  (MapSvvroi,  Ptol.  vi.  12  § 4), 
a tribe  who  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  Sogdian 
mountains  in  Sogdiana.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  people  are  the  remains  of  a once  very 
numerous  race,  whose  traces  we  find  spread  over  a 
wide  extent  of  country  from  the  Caspian  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  from  the  Oxixs  to  the  Caspian. 
We  find  the  names  of  these  tribes  preserved  in  dif- 
ferent authors,  and  attributed  to  very  different 
places.  Hence  the  presumption  that  they  were  to 
a great  extent  a nomade  tribe,  who  pressed  onward 
from  the  N.  and  E.  to  the  S.  Thus  we  find  them 
under  the  form  of  Mardi  in  Hyrcania  (Diod.  xvii. 
76;  Arrian,  iii.  24,  iv.  18;  Dionys.  Perieg. 

V.  732;  Curt.  vi.  5),  in  Margiana  according  to 
Pliny  (vi.  16.  s.  13),  in  Persia  (Herod,  i.  125; 
Strab.  xi.  p.  524 ; Ptol.  vi.  4.  § 3 ; Curt.  v.  6),  in 
Armenia  (Ptol.  v.  13;  Tacit.  xiv.  2.3),  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus  (Plin.  vi.  5), 
under  the  form  Amardi  in  Scythia  intra  Imaum 
(Mela,  hi.  5,  iv.  6;  Plin.  vi.  17.  s.  19),  and  lastly 
in  Bactriana.  (Plin.  vi.  16.  s.  18.)  [V.] 

MAREIA  or  MA'REA  (Mapr'a,  Herod,  ii.  18, 30  ; 
Mapda,  Thucyd.  i.  104;  Mdpeia,  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.; 
Mapia,  Diod.  ii.  68  ; ITuAai  Mapeta  Kw/xg,  Ptol.  iv. 
5.  § 34),  the  modern  Mariouth,  and  the  chief  town  of 
the  Mareotic  Nome,  stood  on  a peninsula  in  the  south 
of  the  lake  Mareotis,  nearly  due  south  of  Alexandreia, 
and  adjacent  to  the  mouth  of  the  canal  which  con- 
nected the  lake  with  the  Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile. 
Under  the  Pharaohs  Mareia  was  one  of  the  principal 
frontier  garrisons  of  Aegypt  on  the  side  of  Libya  ; 
but  from  the  silence  of  Herodotus  (ii.  30)  we  may 
infer  that  the  Persians  did  not  station  troops  there. 
In  all  ages,  however,  until  it  was  eclipsed  by  the 
neighbouring  greatness  of  Alexandreia,  Mareia,  as  the 
nearest  place  of  strength  to  the  Libyan  desert,  must 
have  been  a town  of  great  importance  to  the  Delta. 
At  Mareia,  according  to  Diodorus  (ii.  681),  Amasis 
defeated  the  Pharaoh-Apries,  Hofra,  or  Psammetichus ; 
although  Herodotus  (ii.  161)  places  this  defeat  at 
Momemphis.  (Herod,  ii.  169.)  At  Mareia,  also, 
according  to  Thucydides  (i.  104;  comp.  Herod. iii.  12), 
Inarus,  the  son  of  Psammetichus,  reigned,  and  orga- 
nised the  revolt  of  Lower  Aegypt  against  the  Persians. 
Under  the  Ptolemies,  Mareia  continued  to  flourish  .a.s 
a harbour  ; but  it  declined  under  the  Romans,  and 
in  the  age  of  the  Antonines — the  second  century  A.n. 
— it  had  dwindled  into  a village.  (Comp.  Athen.i.25, 
p.  33,  with  Eustath.  ad  Homer.  Odyss.m.  197.) 

Mareia  was  the  principal  dep8t  of  the  trade  of  the 
Mareotic  Lake  and  Nome.  The  vineyards  in  its 
vicinity  produced  a celebrated  wine,  which  Athenaeus 
(1.  c.)  describes  as  “ remarkable  for  its  sweetness, 
white  in  colour,  in  quality  excellent,  light,  with  a 
fragrant  bouquet : it  was  by  no  means  astringent, 
and  did  not  affect  the  head.”  (Comp.  Plin.  xiv.  3; 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  796.)  Some,  however,  deemed  the 
Mareotic  wine  inferior  to  that  of  Anthylla  and  Tenia; 
and  Columella  (^R.  R.  iii.  2)  says  that  it  was  too  thin 
for  Italian  palates,  accustomed  to  the  fuller-bodied 
Falernian.  Virgil  {Geoii'g.  ii.  91)  describes  the 
Mareotic  grape  as  white,  and  growing  in  a rich  soil ; 
yet  the  soil  of  the  vineyards  around  the  Mareotic 
Lake  was  principally  composed  of  gravel,  and  lay 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the  Nile, 
which  is  ill  suited  to  viticulture.  Strabo  (xvii.  p. 
799)  ascribes  to  the  wine  of  Mareia  the  additional 
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merit  of  keeping  well  to  a great  age ; and  Horace  ( Od. 
i,  37)  mentions  it  as  a favourite  beverage  of  Cleopatra. 

Mareia,  from  its  neighbourhood  to  Alexandreia,  was 
so  generally  known  to  Roman  travellers,  that  among 
the  Latin  poets,  the  words  Mareia  and  Mareotic  be- 
came synonymous  with  Aegypt  and  Aegyptian. 
Thus  Martial  (^Ep.  xiv.  209)  calls  the  papyrus, 
“ cortex  Mareotica”  (comp.ic?.  EpAv.  42)  : and  Gra- 
tius  (^Cynegetic.  v.  313)  designates  Aegyptian  luxury 
as  Mareotic  : and  Ovid  (J/e^.  ix.  v.  73)  employs 
“ arva  Mareotica  ” for  Lower  Aegypt.  [W.  B.  D.j 
MAREO'TIS  or  MARETA  (p  Mapewris  or  Mape/a 
' XifMVT],  Strab.  xvii.  pp.  789  — 799  ; Mapeto,  Steph. 

B.  s.  V.;  Mareotis  Libya,  Plin.  v.  10.  s.  11;  Justin. 

I xi.  1),  the  modern  Bir1cet-el‘Mariout,yidLS  a con- 
I siderable  lake  in  the  north  of  the  Delta,  extending 
j south-westward  of  the  Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile,  and 
I running  parallel  to  the  Mediten-anean,  from  which  it 
' was  separated  by  a long  and  narrow  ridge  of  sand,  as 
far  as  the  tower  of  Perseus  on  the  Plinthinetic  bay. 
The  extreme  western  point  of  the  lake  was  about 
26  miles  distant  from  Alexandreia  ; and  on  that  side 
' it  closely  bordered  upon  the  Libyan  desert.  At  its 
northern  extremity  its  waters  at  one  time  washed  the 
walls  of  Alexandreia  on  their  southern  side,  and  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  that  city  Mareotis  was  termed 
the  Lake  above  Pharus.  In  breadth  it  was  rather 
more  than  150  stadia,  or  about  22  English  miles, 

I and  in  length  nearly  300  stadia,  or  about  42  English 
miles.  One  canal  connected  the  lake  with  the  Ca- 
nopic arm  of  the  Nile,  and  another  with  the  old 
I harbour  of  Alexandreia,  the  PortusEunostus.  [Alex- 
andreia.] The  shores  of  the  Mareotis  were  planted 
with  olives  and  vineyards  ; the  papyrus  which  lined 
its  banks  and  those  of  the  eight  islets  which  studded 
its  waters  was  celebrated  for  its  fine  quality  ; and 
around  its  margin  stood  the  country-houses  and 
i gardens  of  the  opulent  Alexandrian  merchants.  Its 
creeks  and  quays  were  Hied  with  Nile  boats,  and  its 
export  and  import  trade  in  the  age  of  Strabo  sur- 
passed that  of  the  most  flourishing  havens  of  Italy. 

I Under  the  later  Caesars,  and  after  Alexandreia  was 
I occupied  by  the  Arabs,  the  canals  which  fed  the 

lake  were  neglected,  and  its  depth  and  compass  were 
materially  reduced.  In  the  16th  century  a.  D.  its 
I waters  had  retired  about  2 miles  from  the  city  walls  ; 

yet  it  still  presented  an  ample  sheet  of  water,  and 
i its  banks  were  adorned  with  thriving  date-plantations. 
The  lake,  however,  continued  to  recede  and  to  grow 
shallower  ; and,  according  to  the  French  traveller 
Savary,  who  visited  this  district  in  1777,  its  bed  was 
then,  for  the  most  part,  a sandy  waste.  In  1801 
i the  English  army  in  Aegypt,  in  order  to  annoy  the 
French  garrison  in  Alexandria,  bored  the  narrow 
isthmus  which  separates  the  Birket-el-Mariout  from 
the  Lake  of  Madieh  or  Ahoukir,  and  re-admitted 
the  sea- water.  About  450  square  miles  were  thus 
converted  into  a salt-marsh.  But  subsequently 
Mehemet  Ali  repaired  the  isthmus,  and  again  diverted 
the  sea  from  the  lake.  It  is  now  of  very  unequal 
j depth.  At  its  northern  end,  near  Alexandreia,  it  is 

1 about  14  feet  deep,  at  its  opposite  extremity  not 

I more  than  3 or  4.  Westward  it  forms  a long  and 

i shallow  lagoon,  separated  from  the  sea  by  a bar  of 

sand,  and  running  towards  Libya  nearly  as  far  as 
the  Totoer  of  the  Arabs.  The  lands  surrounding 
the  ancient  Mareotis  were  designated  as  the  Mareotic 
Nome  (Mopecirrys  Nj^uos,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §§  8,  34);  but 
this  was  probably  not  one  of  the  established  Nomes 
of  Pharaonic  Aegypt.  [W.  B.  D.] 

MARES  (Mapey),  a tribe  on  the  coast  of  Pontus, 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mosynoeci.  (Herat. 
Fragm.  192;  Herod,  iii.  94.)  Their  armour,  when 
serving  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  is  described  by 
Herodotus  (vii.  79)  as  having  consisted  of  helmets 
of  wicker-work,  leather  shields,  and  javelins.  Later 
writers  do  not  mention  this  tribe.  [L.  S.] 

MARESHAH  (Mapr)(rd,  LXX.,  Euseb.;  Map'iaaa, 
Joseph.),  a city  of  Judah,  “in  the  valley,”  enumerated 
with  Keilah  and  Achzib  in  Joshua  (xv.  44).  In 
Micah  (i.  15),  where  it  is  again  joined  with  Achzib, 
the  LXX.  have  substituted  Aaxeis.  Lachish,  how- 
ever, is  found  in  the  list  of  Joshua,  independent  of 
Maresha  (xv.  39),  so  it  could  not  be  a synonym  fin* 
Mareshah.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  fortified  by 
Rehoboam  against  the  Philistines  and  Egyptians 
(2  Chron.  xi.  8) ; and  there  it  was  that  Asa  encoun- 
tered Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  “ in  the  valley  of  Zepha- 
thah  at  Mareshah  ” (xiv.  9),  and  gained  a signal 
victory  over  him.  In  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabaeus 
it  was  occupied  by  the  Idumaeans  (2  Maccah.  xii. 
35),  but  Judas  took  and  destroyed  it.  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  8.  § 6.)  Only  a few  years  later  it  is  again 
reckoned  to  Idumaea;  and  Hyrcanus  I.  took  it,  and 
compelled  its  inhabitants,  in  common  with  the  other 
Idumaeans,  to  practice  circumcision,  and  conform 
to  the  law,  as  a condition  of  remaining  in  that 
country  (xiii.  9.  § 1,  15.  § 4).  It  was  one  of  the 
cities  restored  to  Aretas  king  of  Arabia  by  Hyrcanus 
II.,  as  the  price  of  his  services  (xiv.  1.  § 4):  soon  after 
which  it  was  rebuilt  by  Gabinius  (5.  § 3);  shortly 
after  sacked  and  destroyed  by  the  Parthians  in  their 
invasion  of  the  country,  in  the  time  of  Herod  the 
Great  (xiv.  13.  § 9);  and  probably  never  recovered 
its  former  importance,  as  this  is  the  latest  historical 
notice.  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome 
2 miles  from  Eleutheropolis ; it  was  then  a ruin. 
Dr.  Robinson  conjectures  that  “ Eleutheropolis  (at 
first  Betogabra)  had  sprung  up  after  the  destruction 
of  Maresha,  and  had  been  built  with  its  materials,” 
and  that  “ the  foundations  which  he  discovered  on 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  remarkable  tell,  south 
of  the  place,  were  remains  of  Maresha.  The  spot  is 
admirably  adapted  for  a fortress;  it  lies  about  a 
Roman  mile  and  a half  from  the  ruins  of  Beit 
Jehrin."  There  are  no  other  ruins  in  the  vicinity. 
(^Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  pp.  422,  423.)  [G.  W.] 

MAREU'RA  or  MALTHU'RA  (flapiovpa  piri- 
rpSiToXis  7}  Kal  MdXdovpa  KaXovpivr],  Ptol.  vii.  2. 
§ 24),  a place  of  some  importance  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Aurea  Chersonesus  in  India  extra 
Gangem.  It  is  not  possible  now  to  identify  it  with 
any  existing  place.  [V.] 

MA'RGANA  or  MA'RGALAE  (fUdpyava,  Diod.; 
Map7ai'eis,  Xen. ; MapydXai,  Strab. ; Mdpyaio, 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.),  a town  in  the  Pisatis,  in  the  dis- 
trict Amphidolia,  was  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
Homeric  Aepy.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  349.)  The  Eleians 
were  obliged  to  renounce  their  supremacy  over  it 
by  the  treaty  which  they  made  with  Sparta  in  b.  c. 
400  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  2.  § 30),  on  which  occasion 
it  is  called  one  of  the  Triphylian  towns:  as  to 
this  statement,  see  Letrini.  It  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  towns  taken  by  the  Arcadians  in  theii* 
war  with  the  Eleians  in  B.  c.  366.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii. 
4.  § 14;  Diod.  xv.  77.)  Its  site  is  uncertain,  but 
it  was  probably  east  of  Letrini.  Leake  places  it  too 
far  north,  at  the  junction  of  the  Lad  on  and  the 
Peneius,  which  is  in  all  probability  the  site  of  the 
Eleian  Pylos.  (Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  219; 
Boblaye,  Itecherciies,  ^c.  p.  130;  Curtius,  Pelopotf 
nesos,  vol.  i.  p.  73.) 
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MARGIA'NA  (•^  Mapyiavi],  Strab.  xi.  p.  516, 
Ptol.  vi.  10;  Plin.  vi.  16.  s.  18),  a district  of  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  western  part  of  Central  Asia, 
which  was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Hyrcania,  on  the 
N.  by  Scythia  and  the  Oxus  as  far  as  Bactriana,  on 
the  E.  by  Bactriana,  and  on  the  S.  by  Ai'iana.  At 
present  the  country  is  called  Khordsan,  and  com- 
prehends also  some  part  of  the  territory  occupied  by 
the  Turkoman  tribes.  Like  most  of  the  districts  at 
a great  distance  from  Greece  or  Rome,  it  was  but 
partially  known  to  the  ancients;  hence  its  limits 
are  variously  stated  by  ancient  authors.  Thus 
Strabo  makes  it  the  province  next  to  Parthia,  to  the 
N.  of  the  Sariphi  mountains,  and  gives  the  same 
boundaries  to  the  W.,  N.,  and  E.  as  the  other  geo- 
graphers (xi.  p.  516).  Pliny  places  it  in  the  same 
direction,  but  adds  that  a desert  of  120  M.P.  must 
be  crossed  before  it  could  be  reached  (vi.  16.  s.  18). 
Both  Strabo  and  Pliny  speak  of  the  great  fertility 
of  its  land,  and  the  fineness  of  its  climate;  the  former 
stating  that  the  vines  were  often  so  large  that  a man 
could  not  embrace  their  stems  in  his  arms;  the 
latter,  that  it  was  the  only  district  in  that  part 
of  the  world  which  produced  grapes.  The  ac- 
counts of  the  ancients  are  in  this  particular  con- 
firmed by  modem  and  by  Muhainmedan  writers. 
According  to  the  latter,  it  would  seem  to  have 
comprehended  the  territory  from  Bunjurd  on  the 
west,  to  Merv  and  t\\o  ^[m'gh-dh  in  the  east,  a tract 
remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  fertility.  (Wilson, 
Ariana,  p.  149.)  The  principal  river  of  Margiana, 
from  which,  too,  it  probably  derived  its  name,  was 
the  Margus  (now  Murgh-dh).  Various  races  and 
tribes  are  noticed  in  different  authors  as  occupying 
parts  of  Mai'giana.  All  of  them  may  be  considered 
as  of  Scythian  or  Tatar  origin ; — indeed,  in  this  part 
of  Asia,  the  population  has  remained  nearly  the 
same  to  the  present  day  which  it  was  in  the  classical 
times.  The  principal  of  these  were  the  Derbiccae 
or  Derbices  (Steph.  p.  23;  Strab.  xi.  p.  508; 
Dionys.  v.  734),  who  lived  to  the  N.  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Oxus;  the  Massagetae,  the  Parni,  and 
the  Daae,  who  lived  to  the  S.  of  the  former  along 
the  Caspian  • and  the  termination  of  the  Margus, 
which  loses  itself  in  the  sands  before  it  reaches  the 
Caspian;  and  the  Tapuri  and  Mardi.  The  chief 
towns  were,  Antiocheia  Margiana  (certainly 
the  present  Merv\  Nisaea  or  Nesaea,  Ariaca, 
and  Jasonium.  [See  these  places  under  their  re- 
spective names.]  [V.] 

MARGIDUNUM,  in  Britain  (Jtin.  Anton,  pp. 
477,  479).  It  is  supposed  by  Camden,  Stukeley, 
Horseley,  and  others,  to  have  been  situated  at  or 
near  East  Bridgeford,  about  eight  miles  from  Wil- 
loughby.  [C.  R.  S.] 

MARGUM  or  MARGUS  (Mdpyov,  Mdpyos),  also 
called  MURGUM,  a city  of  Moesia,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Margus  and  Danube.  It  was  termed  “ Mar- 
gum  planum  ” on  account  of  the  level  character  of 
the  surrounding  country.  (Jomand.  de  Reb.  Get. 
c.  58.)  It  was  here  that  the  emperor  Carinus  was 
totally  defeated  by  Diocletian.  (Eutrop.  ix.  13, 
X.  20  ; It.  Ant.  p.  132;  It.  Hieros.\}.  564.)  [A. L.] 
MARGUS  (Mdpyos,  Strab.  vii.  p.  318  ; Margis, 
Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  29),  an  important  river  of  IMoesia, 
which  flows  into  the  Danube,  near  the  town  of  Mar- 
gum,  now  the  Morava.  Strabo  says  Q.  c.)  that  it 
was  also  called  Bargus,  and  the  same  appears  in 
Herodotus  (iv.  44)  under  the  form  of  Brongus 
(Bpdyyos).  It  is  the  same  river  as  the  Moschius 
(M(i(r;)^jos)  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  9.  § 3).  [A.  L.] 
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MARGUS  (Mdpyos,  Strab.  xi.  p.  516;  Ptol.  vi. 
10.  §§  1,  4),  the  chief  river  of  the  province  of 
Margiana,  which  in  all  probability  derives  its  name 
from  it, — now  the  Murgh-db  or  Merv  Rud.  It  is 
said  by  Ptolemy  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  the  Sariphi 
mountains  (now  Hazards'),  a western  spur  of  the 
great  range  of  the  Paroparaisus,  and,  after  a northern 
course  and  a junction  with  another  small  stream,  to 
have  flowed  into  the  Oxus.  The  travels  of  Sir 
Alexander  Burnes  have  demonstrated  that  the 
Murgh-db  no  longer  reaches  the  Oxus,  but  is  lost 
in  the  sands  about  50  miles  NW.  of  Merv  (Burnes, 
vol.  ii.  p.  35)  ; but  it  is  probable  that  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Ibn  Haukal  (about  A.  d.  950)  it  still  flowed 
into  the  Jihon  (De  Sacy,  Mem.  sur  deux  Prov.  de 
la  Perse,  p.  22).  The  l\Iargus  passed  by  and 
watered  Antiocheia  Margiana,  the  capital  of  the 
province.  [V.] 

MARIABA  (MaptoSa),  There  seem  to  have  been 
several  cities  of  this  name  in  Arabia,  as  there  are 
still  several  towns  or  sites  of  the  name,  scarcely 
modified.  How  many  distinct  cities  are  mentioned 
by  the  classical  geographers,  antiquarians  are  not 
agreed,  and  the  various  readings  have  involved  the 
question  in  great  perplexity.  It  will  be  well  to  eli- 
minate first  those  of  which  the  notices  are  most 
distinct. 

1.  The  celebrated  capital  of  the  Sabaei  in  Yemen, 
is  known  both  in  the  native  and  classical  writem. 
It  is  called  the  metropolis  of  the  Sabaei  by  Strabo 
(xvi.  4.  § 2),  which  tribe  was  contiguous  to  that 
of  the  Minaei,  who  bordered  on  the  Red  Sea  on  one 
side,  and  to  the  Catabaneis,  who  reached  to  the 
six'ddts,  oi Bab-el-Mandeb.  [Sabaei;  Minaei;  Ca- 
TABANi.]  It  was  situated  on  a well-wooded  moun- 
tain, and  was  the  royal  residence.  It  seems  difficult 
to  imagine  that  this  was  distinct  from  the  Mariaba 
of  Pliny,  who,  however,  assigns  it  to  the  Atramitae, 
a branch  of  the  Sabaei,  and  places  it  on  a bay 
94  M.  P.  in  circuit,  filled  with  spice-bearing  islands; 
while  it  is  certain  that  the  Mariaba  of  the  Sabaeans 
was  an  inland  city.  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  the 
Maarib  of  the  Arabian  historians,  built  according  to 
their  traditions  by  ’Abd-schems,  suniamed  Saba, 
third  only  in  succession  from  the  patriarch  Koktaii 
or  Joktan,  son  of  Eber.  Abulfeda  says  that  this 
city  was  also  called  Saba ; and  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  Maarib  was  the  name  of  the  royal  residence, 
while  the  city  itself  was  called  Saba.  Its  founder 
also  constructed  the  stupendous  embankment  so  re- 
nowned in  history,  forming  a dam  for  confining  the 
water  of  seventy  rivers  and  torrents,  which  he  con- 
ducted into  it  from  a distance.  (Abulfeda,  Histoi'ia 
Ante-Islamica,  lib.  iv.  ap.  init.)  The  object  of  this 
was  not  only  to  supply  the  city  with  water,  but  also 
to  irrigate  the  lands,  and  to  keep  the  subjugated 
country  in  awe,  by  being  masters  of  the  water.  The 
water  rose  to  the  height  of  almost  20  fathoms,  and 
was  kept  in  on  every  side  by  a work  so  solid,  that 
many  of  the  inhabitants  had  their  houses  built  upon 
it.  It  stood  like  a mountain  above  the  city,  and  no 
danger  was  apprehended  of  its  ever  failing.  The 
inundation  of  El-Arem  (the  mound)  is  an  aera  in 
Arabic  history,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Koran  as 
a signal  instance  of  divine  judgment  on  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  city  for  their  pride  and  insolence. 
A mighty  flood  broke  down  the  mound  by  night, 
while  the  inhabitants  were  asleep,  and  earned  away 
the  whole  city,  with  the  neighbouring  towns  and 
people.  (Sale,  Koran,  cap.  34,  vol.  ii.  p.  289,  notes, 
and  Preliminai'y  Discourse,  sect.  1.  vol.  i p.  13; 
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Questions  Proposees,  par  M,  Michaelis,  pp.  183 — 
'188.)  This  catastrophe  seems  to  have  happened 
about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  though 
some  chronologies  place  it  subsequently  to  the  Chris- 
tian aera.  Sale  places  the  city  three  days’  journey 
from  Sanaa  (note,  in  loc.  cit.').  The  notion  of  the 
identity  of  Mareb  with  Sheba,  mentioned  by  Abul- 
feda,  is  still  maintained  by  some  natives ; and  Nie- 
buhr quotes  for  this  opinion  a native  of  the  town 
itself  {Description  de  V Arabic,  p.  252),  and  justly 
remarks  that  the  existence  of  the  remains  of  the 
famous  reservoir  of  the  Sabaeans  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mareb  serves  to  identify  it  with  the  capital  of  the 
Sabaeans.  To  account  for  the  capital  not  bearing 
the  name  of  the  tribe,  as  was  usual,  he  suggests 
that  the  Sabaeans  may  have  derived  their  name  from 
another  town,  and  then  have  built  this  stupendous 
reservoir  near  Mariaba,  and  there  have  fixed  the 
residence  of  their  kings.  But  a fact  elsewhere 
mentioned  by  him,  will  perhaps  lead  to  a more 
satisfactory  solution.  It  seems  that  the  great  re- 
servoir is  not  situated  before  Mareb,  nor  close  to  it, 
but  at  the  distance  of  an  hour,  and  on  the  side  of  it. 
This  may  accoimt  for  its  preservation  on  the  burst- 
ing of  the  embankment,  klay  not  the  inundation 
have  occasioned  the  utter  destruction  of  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Sheba,  as  the  traditions  relate,  while 
the  royal  residence  at  Mareb  escaped,  and  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  modern  town  ? We  have  seen 
from  Abulfeda  that  some  native  authorities  maintain 
that  ]\Iaarib  was  the  royal  residence,  while  the  ca- 
pital itself  was  called  Saba.  The  name  Mariaba 
(al.  Mariva)  signifying,  according  to  the  etymology 
of  Pliny,  “dominos  omnium,”  w'ould  well  suit  the 
residence  of  the  dominant  family  (vi.  28.  § 32). 

Mareb  is  now  the  principal  town  of  the  district 
of  Dsorf,  1 6 German  leagues  ENE.  of  Sana,  con- 
taining only  300  houses,  with  a wall  and  three  gates ; 
and  the  ruins  of  a palace  of  Queen  Balkis  are 
there  shown.  The  reservoir  is  still  much  celebrated. 
It  is  described  by  a native  as  a valley  between  two 
chains  of  mountains,  nearly  a day’s  journey  in  length 
(z=5  German  leagues).  Six  or  seven  small  streams, 
flowing  from  the  west  and  south,  are  united  in  this 
valley,  which  contracts  so  much  at  its  east  end,  by 
the  convergence  of  the  mountains,  that  it  is  not  more 
than  5 or  6 minutes  wide.  This  space  was  closed 
by  a thick  wall,  to  retain  the  superfluous  water 
during  and  after  the  rains,  and  to  distribute  it  over 
the  fields  and  gardens  on  the  east  and  north  by 
three  sluice-gates,  one  over  the  other.  The  wall 
was  40  or  50  feet  high,  built  of  enormous  blocks  of 
hewn  stone,  and  the  ruins  of  its  two  sides  still 
remain.  It  precisely  resembles  in  its  construction 
the  Bends,  as  they  are  called,  in  the  woods  of  Bel- 
grave,  near  Bukderie,  on  the  Bosphorus,  which 
supply  Constantinople  with  water,  only  that  the 
work  at  Mareb  is  on  a much  larger  scale.  (Nie- 
buhr, 1.  c.  pp.  240,  241.) 

2.  Mariaba  Baramalacum.  A city  of  this 
name  in  the  interior  of  Arabia  is  mentioned  with 
this  distinguishing  appellation  by  Pliny  (vi.  32) 
as  a considerable  town  of  the  Charmaei,  which 
was  one  division  of  the  Minaei  : he  calls  it 

“ oppidum  XVI.  mill,  pass et  ipsum  non 

spernendum.”  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  Baraba  metropolis  (BdpaSa  al.  Ma- 
fidpa  fjL7]Tp6Tro\is)  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  15,  p.  155), 
which  he  places  in  long.  76°,  lat.  18°  20'.  Forster 
has  found  its  representative  in  the  modern  Taraba, 
whose  situation  corresponds  sufficiently  well  with 
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the  Baraba  metropolis  of  Ptolemy  {Geog.  of  Ara- 
bia, vol.  i.  p.  135,  ii.  p.  256);  but  his  account  cf 
the  designation  Baramalacum  {quasi  Bar-Ama- 
lacum,  equivalent  to  “ Merab  of  the  sons  of  Ame- 
lek  ”)  is  inadmissible  according  to  all  rules  of 
etymology  (vol.  ii.  pp.  43,  47).  Taraba,  pronounced 
by  the  Bedouins  Toroba,  is  30  hours  (about  80 
miles)  distant  from  Tayfva.  the  Hedjaz,  still  a con- 
siderable town,  “ as  large  as  Tayf,  remarkable  for 
its  plantations,  which  furnish  all  the  surrounding 
country  with  dates ; and  famous  for  its  resistance 
against  the  Turkish  forces  of  Mohammed  Ali,  until 
January,  1815,  when  its  inhabitants  were  compelled 
to  submit.  Taraba  is  environed  with  palm- 
groves  and  gardens,  watered  by  numerous  rivulets.” 
(Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Arabia,  Appendix,  No.  iv. 
p.  451.)  A more  probable  derivation  of  Barama- 
lacum from  Bahr-u-malkim  = the  Royal  Lake, 
would  identify  it  with  the  preceding.  No.  1.  (Vin- 
cent, Periplus,  p.  307.) 

3.  Mariaba,  another  inland  city  of  Arabia,  is 
mentioned  also  by  Pliny  {1.  c.)  as  the  capital  of  the 
Calingii,  6 M.P.  in  circumference,  w'hich  was,  ac- 
cording to  him,  one  of  the  eight  towns  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Aelius  Gallus.  He  has  perhaps  con- 
founded it  with  the  Marsyabae  which  Strabo  fixes  as 
the  limit  of  his  expedition,  and  the  siege  of  which 
he  w'as  forced  to  abandon ; but  it  was  remarked  be- 
fore that  this  name  was  according  to  Pliny  equiva- 
lent to  metropolis,  — though  the  etymology  of  the 
name  is  hopelessly  obscure : — so  that  it  is  very 
possible  that,  besides  the  Marsyabae  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  a Mariaba  may  have  fallen  in  with  the  line 
of  that  general’s  march,  either  identical  with  one  of 
those  above  named,  or  distinct  from  both ; possibly 
still  marked  by  a modem  site  of  one  of  several  towns 
still  preserving  a modification  of  the  name,  as  Bl- 
Marabba,  marked  in  Kiepert’s  map  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  country  of  the  Wahibites ; and  a Merab 
marked  by  Arrowsmith,  in  the  NE.  of  the  Nedjd 
country.  [Marsyabae.]  [G.  W.] 

MARIAMA  (Maptd^ta),  an  inland  city  of  Arabia, 
mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  15),  who  places  it  in 
long,  78°  10'  and  lat.  17°  10',  and  therefore  not  far 
south-east  from  his  Baraba  or  Maraba  metropolis 
[Mariaba,  2].  Mannert  {Geographic,  pt.  vi.  vol.  i. 
p.  66)  suggests  its  identity  with  Maribba,  marked 
in  Niebuhr’s  map  towards  the  north-east  of  Yemen, 
which  is,  however,  the  name  of  a district,  not  of  a 
town,  its  capital  being  named  Aram  {Description 
de  VArabie,  p,  228);  but  this  would  not  agree 
with  the  position  above  assigned  to  Mariaba  Barama- 
lacum. (Ritter,  Erdkunde  von  Arabien,  vol.  i. 
p.  283.)  [Marsyabae,]  [G.  W.] 

MARIAMME  (Mapict^a^urj),  a city  of  Syiia,  sub- 
ject to  Aradus,  and  surrendered  with  Aradus  and 
its  other  dependencies,  Marathus  and  Sigon,  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great  by  Straton,  son  of  Gerostratus,  king 
of  Aradus,  (Arrian,  ii.  14.  § 8.)  It  is  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  district  of  Cassiotis  (v.  15),  and  by 
Hierocles  in  the  second  eparchy  of  Syria  {apud 
Wesseling, /^inerarfa,  p.  712).  [G.  W.] 

MARIANA  {Mapiavr},  Ptol.),  a city  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Corsica,  which,  as  its  name  imports,  was  a 
Roman  colony,  founded  by  the  celebrated  C.  Marius. 
(Plim  iii.  6.  s.  12;  Ptol.  iii.  2.  § 5;  Mel.  ii.  7.  § 19; 
Senec.  Cons,  ad  Helv.  8.)  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  its  history,  but  it  is  recognised  as  holding  colonial 
rank  by  Pliny  and  Mela,  and  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  two  principal  cities  in  the  island.  It  is  a 
plausible  conjecture  of  Cluverius  that  it  was  founded 
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on  the  site  previously  occupied  by  the  Greek  city  of 
Nicaea  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (Diod.  v.  13 ; Clu- 
ver.  Sicil.  p.  508).  Its  name  is  mentioned  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  85),  which  erroneously  reck- 
ons it  40  miles  from  Aleria ; the  ruins  of  Mariana, 
wliich  are  still  extant  under  their  ancient  name  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Golo,  being  only  about  30 
miles  N.  of  those  of  Aleria.  They  are  15  miles  S. 
of  the  modern  city  of  Bastia.  The  ancient  remains 
are  inconsiderable,  but  a ruined  cathedral  still  marks 
the  site,  and  gives  title  to  the  bishop  who  now  re- 
sides at  Bastia.  (Rampoldi,  Diz.  Geogr.  vol.  ii. 
p.  589.)  [E.  H.B.] 

MARIA'NA  FOSSA.  [Fossa  Mariana.] 
MARIANDY'NI  (Mapiai'duuoi,  Mapiav?>7)io'i,  or 
Mapvavdwol),  an  ancient  and  celebrated  tribe  in  the 
north-east  of  Bithynia,  between  the  rivers  San- 
garius  and  Billaeus,  on  the  east  of  the  tribe  called 
Thyni  or  Bithyni.  (Scylax,  p.  34;  Plin.  vi.  1.) 
According  to  Scylax,  they  did  not  extend  as  far 
west  as  the  Sangarius,  for  according  to  him  the  river 
Hypius  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Bithyni 
and  Mariandyni.  Strabo  (vii.  p.  295)  expresses  a 
belief  that  the  Mariandyni  were  a branch  of  the 
Bithynians,  a belief  to  which  he  was  probably  led 
by  the  resemblance  between  their  names,  and  which 
cannot  be  well  reconciled  with  the  statement  of 
Herodotus  (iii.  90),  who  clearly  distinguishes  the 
Mariandyni  from  the  Thracians  or  Thyni  in  Asia. 
In  the  Persian  army,  also,  they  appear  quite  sepa- 
rated from  the  Bithyni,  and  their  armour  resembles 
that  of  the  Paphlagonians,  which  was  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Bithyni.  (Herod,  vii.  72,  75 ; 
comp.  Strab.  vii.  p.  345,  xii.  p.  542.)  The  chief  city 
in  their  territory  was  Heraclea  Pontica,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  reduced  the  Mariandyni,  for  a 
time,  to  a state  of  servitude  resembling  that  of  the 
Cretan  Mnoae,  or  the  Thessalian  Penestae.  To  what 
race  they  belonged  is  uncertain,  though  if  their 
Thracian  origin  be  given  up,  it  must  probably  be 
admitted  that  they  were  akin  to  the  Paphlagonians. 
In  the  division  of  the  Persian  empire  they  formed 
part  of  the  third  Persian  satrapy.  Their  country 
was  called  Mariandynia  (MapiavSvvia,  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.),  and  Pliny  speaks  of  a Sinus  Mariandynus  on 
their  coast.  (Comp.  Hecat.  Fragm.  201 ; Aeschyl. 
Pers.  932  ; Xen.  Anab.  vi.  4.  § 4,  Cyrop.  i.  1. 
§ 4;  Ptol.  v.  1.  § 11;  Scymn.  Fragm.  199  ; 
Dionys.  Perieg.  788;  Mela,  i.  19;  Athen.  xiv. 
p.  620;  Apollon.  Argon,  ii.  724;  Constant.  Porph. 
Them.  i.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

MARIA'NUS  MONS  (rb  ^apiavlv  6pos,  Ptol. 
ii.  4.  § 15;  Mons  Mariorum,  It.  Anton,  p.  432: 
Sierra  Morena')^  a mountain  in  Hispania  Baetica, 
properly  only  a western  offshoot  of  the  Orospeda, 
and  probably  the  mountain  which  Strabo  describes, 
(iii.  p.  142),  without  mentioning  its  name,  as 
running  parallel  to  the  river  Baetis,  and  full  of 
mines.  Hence  Pliny  (xxxiv.  2)  speaks  of  “ aes 
Marianum,  quod  et  Cordubense  dicitur.”  The 
eastern  part  of  this  mountain  was  called  Saltns 
Castulonensis.  [Castulo.] 

MARPCAE  LUCUS.  [Lmis.] 

MARIDE  (Ammian.  xviii.  6),  a castle  or  forti- 
fied town  in  Mesopotamia,  mentioned  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  in  his  account  of  Constantins.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  present 
Mardin,  which  is  seated  on  a considerable  eminence 
looking  southward  over  the  plains  of  Mesopota- 
mia. [V.] 

MARIDUNUM  (^Mapldouyor,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 23),  in 
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Bntain,  a town  in  the  country  of  the  Demetae,  noty 
Carmarthen.  In  the  time  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
the  Roman  walls  were  in  part  standing  (“  est  igitur 
haec  urbs  antiqua  coctilibus  muiis  partem  adhuc 
extantibus  egregie  clausa,”  Itin.  Camb.  lib.  i.  c 
10).  rc.  R.  S.J 

MARINIA'NA.also  called  '^l\vxaAT<iA(^It.Hieros. 
p.  562).  a town  in  Pannonia,  on  the  frontier  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Pannonia,  on  the  road  from  Jovia 
to  Mursa.  (/<.  Ant.  p.  130.)  It  is  possible  tl>at 
the  place  may  have  been  the  same  as  the  one  called 
by  Ptolemy  (ii.  14.  § 6)  Mayviava.  (Comp.  Geogr. 
Rav.  iv.  19,  and  Tab.  Peut.')  [L.  S.J 

MARIO'NIS  (Mapuams).  Two  towns  of  this  name 
are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1.  § 27)  in  the  north- 
west of  Germany.  As  the  name  seems  to  indicate  a 
maritime  town,  it  has  been  inferred  that  one  of  them 
was  the  modem  Hamburg,  or  Marne  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe,  and  the  other  Lubech  or  Wismar.  But 
nothing  certain  can  be  said  about  the  matter.  [L.  S.J 
MARIS.  [Makisus.] 

MARISUS  (Mapiaos,  Strab.  vii.  304 ; Mapjy, 
Herod,  iv.  49  ; Marisia,  Jornand.  de  Reb.  Get.  5 ; 
Geogr.  Rav.),  a river  of  Dacia,  w'hich  both  Herodotus 
(1.  c.)  and  Strabo  (I.  c.)  describe  as  falling  into  tlie 
Danube;  it  is  the  same  as  the  Marosch,  which  falls 
into  the  Theiss.  (Heeren,  Asiat.  Nations,  vol.  ii. 
p.  10,  trans. ; Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p. 
507.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

MARITHI  MONTES  (to  Mopi0o  or  Mopei^o 
opr]),  a mountain  chain  in  the  interior  of  Arabia, 
the  middle  of  which  is  placed  by  Ptolemy,  who 
alone  mentions  them,  in  long.  80°  30',  lat.  21°  30', 
and  round  which  he  groups  the  various  tribes  of  this 
part  of  the  peninsula,  viz.,  the  Melangitae  (MeAoy- 
yirai)  and  Dachareni  (al.  Dacharemoizae,  Aaxapr]- 
voi),  on  the  north;  the  Zeritae  (Zeipirai),  Bliulaei 
(BXtovKaioi),  and  Omanitae  (’0/aa7«tTOi),  on  the 
south ; to  the  east  of  the  last  were  the  Cattabeni, 
extending  to  the  Montes  Asaborum.  [Melanes 
Montes.]  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 20.)  They  appear  to 
correspond  in  situation  with  the  Jebel  'Athal,  on 
the  south  of  Wady-el- A f tan,  in  Ritter’s  map. 
(Forster,  Geog.  of  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  266.)  [G.  W.] 

MARPTIMA,  a town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  on  the 
coast.  Mela  (ii.  5)  says,  that  “between  Massilia 
and  the  Rhodanus  Maritima  was  close  to  the  Avati- 
corum  stagnum  ; ” and  he  adds  that  a “ fossa”  dis- 
charges a part  of  the  lake’s  water  by  a navigable 
mouth.  Pliny  in  a passage  before  quoted  [Fossa  Ma- 
riana, Vol.  I.  p.  912],  also  calls"  Maritima  a town 
of  the  Avatici,  above  which  are  the  Campi  Lapidei.” 
Ptolemy  (ii.  18.  § 8)  places  Maritima  of  the  Avatici 
east  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhone,  and  he  calls 
it  Colonia.  The  name  is  Avatici  in  the  Greek  texts 
of  Ptolemy  that  are  now  printed,  but  it  is  Anatili  in 
the  Latin  text  of  Pirckeym,  and  perhaps  in  other 
Latin  texts.  It  does  not  seem  certain  which  is  the 
true  reading.  Walckenaer  (^Geog.  ^c.  vol.  i.  p. 
188)  assumes  that  Anatili  is  the  true  reading  in 
Ptolemy. 

D’Anville  concludes  that  Maritima  was  between 
Marseille  and  the  canal  of  Marius,  and  that  Mar- 
tigues  is  the  site  ; but  there  is  no  reason  for  fixing 
on  Martigues,  except  that  it  is  between  the  Rhone 
and  Marseille,  and  that  there  is  some  little  resem- 
blance between  the  two  names.  It  is  said  that  no 
traces  of  remains  have  been  found  at  Martigues, 
which,  however,  is  not  decisive  against  it,  if  it  is 
true ; and  it  is  not  true.  Martigues  is  near  the  outlet 
of  the  E'tang  de  Berre.  Walckenaer  observes,  that 
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there  has  been  found  at  Citis  or  Saint-Blatse,  on  the 
borders  of  the  same  lake,  an  inscription  which 
mentions  “ Curator  Maritimae,  Sestumvir  Augustalis 
Avaticorum,’’  and  he  would  tlx  the  Maritima  Avati- 
corum  of  Pliny  at  this  place.  But  he  thinks  that 
the  Maritima  Colonia  of  Ptolemy  is  a different 
place  from  the  Maritima  Avaticorum  of  Pliny  ; and 
he  says  that  the  measures  of  Ptolemy  for  Maritima 
Colonia  fix  the  Anatili,  whose  capital  this  town  was, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone.  Pliny  also  speaks 
of  the  Anatili  (iii.  4),  and  Walckenaer  says  that  he 
places  them  where  Ptolemy  does,  or  rather  where  he 
says  that  Ptolemy  places  them.  But  this  is  not  so. 
Pliny  places  them  east  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Rhone,  if  his  text  can  be  understood.  Nor  is  it  true 
that  Ptolemy  places  the  Anatili  or  Avatici,  what- 
ever may  be  the  true  name  in  his  text,  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhone ; for  Ptolemy  places  them  east 
of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhone,  where  Pliny 
places  the  Avatici.  Walckenaer  can  find  no  place  for 
Ptolemy’s  Maritima  Colonia,  except  by  hazarding  a 
guess  that  it  may  have  been  Heraclea  [Heraclea] 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone;  but  Ptolemy  places  the 
Maritima  Colonia  half  a degree  east  of  the  eastern 
mouth  of  the  Rhone.  Walckenaer’s  examination  of 
this  question  is  veiy  badly  done.  The  site  of 
Maritima  at  Saint-Blaise  seems  probable,  for  it  is 
certain  that  a Roman  town  was  there.  Many  re- 
mains, Roman  bricks,  and  coins  have  been  found  at 
Saint-Blaise;  and  “ there  are  wharves  on  which  there 
are  still  iron  rings  to  fasten  ships  by  ” (Ukert,  Gal- 
lien,  p.  421).  Ukert’s  authority  seems  to  be  the 
Statistique  du  Depart,  des  Bouches-du-Rhone ; but 
one  can  hai'dly  suppose  that  any  man  can  believe 
that  iron  rings  exposed  to  the  weather  could  last 
so  Ions:.  [G.  L.] 

klARITIMA  INSULA.  [Aegates.] 
MARI'TIMAE  STATIO'NES  ("T(paAot  ’6ppoi, 
Ptol.  iv.  4.  § 3),  a place  on  the  coast-line  of  the 
Great  Syrtis,  a little  to  the  N.  of  Automala 
(^Braiffa).  The  position  of  Tdbilba,  where  there 
are  ruins,  and  inscriptions  in  the  running  hand  of  the 
Greeks  of  the  Roman  Empire,  coiresponds  exactly 
with  these  naval  stations.  (Beechey,  Expedition  to 
the  N.  Coast  of  Africa,  pp.  230 — 237.)  [E.B.J.] 

MA'RIUM.  [Arsinoe,  p.  225,  b.] 

MA'RIUS  (Map'ios),  a town  of  Laconia,  belonging 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias  to  the  Eleuthero-Lacones, 
was  situated  100  stadia  east  of  Geronthrae.  It 
contained  a sanctuary  of  all  the  gods  and  one  of 
Artemis,  and  in  each  there  were  copious  springs  of 
water.  It  is  represented  by  Mari,  which  stands  on 
the  road  from  Gherdki  (Geronthrae)  over  the  moun- 
tains to  Kremasti ; but,  according  to  the  French 
Commission,  its  real  distance  from  Geronthrae  is  from 
75  to  80  stadia,  and  not  100,  as  is  stated  by  Pau- 
sanias. There  are  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  about 
a mile  and  a half  to  the  south  of  the  modern  village, 
and  the  place  is  still  characterised  by  its  abundant 
fountains.  (Pans.  iii.  21.  § 7,  22.  § 8 ; Boblaye, 
Richer ches,  ^c.  p.  96 ; Leake,  Peloponnesiaca, 
p.  362 ; Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  303.) 

MARMA'RICA  (Jq  MappapiKifi),  the  sandy  and 
barren  district,  which  extends  along  the  S.  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  fronr  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to 
the  Cyrenaica,  and  is  now  called  the  Desert  of 
Barlcah,  and  divided  by  no  certain  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  Pasha  of  Aegypt  and  the  ruler 
of  Tripoli.  The  Marmaridae  {pi  Map;uap/5at), 
a Libyan  tribe,  gave  their  name,  which  Niebuhr 
{Lect.  on  Anc.  Ethnog.  and  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  336) 
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derives  from  the  word  “ Mar  ” = salt,  with  a re- 
duplication common  to  these  languages,  to  tho 
region  they  occupied.  They  appear  as  the  principal 
indigenous  tribe  to  the  W.  of  Aegypt,  between  the 
age  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  third  century  of 
the  Christian  aera  (Scylax,  c.  107,  ed.  Klausen  ; 
Strab.  ii.  p.  131,  xvii.  pp.  798,  825,  838  ; Plin. 
V.  5;  Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  16.  § 4;  Vopisc.  Vit.  Prob. 
c.  9),  but  are  not  mentioned  by  Herodotus ; it  is 
probable  that  they  were  pushed  into  the  interior  of 
the  country,  by  the  Greek  colonists  of  Cyrene,  and 
afterwards  recovered  their  ancient  seats.  In  the 
reign  of  Magas  of  Cyrene,  the  Marmaridae  revolted, 
and  compelled  that  prince  to  give  up  his  intention  of 
attacking  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  the  Aegyptian 
frontier.  (Pans.  i.  7.  §§  1,  2.)  The  ancients  dif- 
fered considerably  in  the  limits  they  assigned  to  the 
Marmaridae : Scylax  {1.  c.)  places  them  between 
Apis,  and  the  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides  ; Pliny 
{1.  c.)  between  Paraetonium,  and  the  Greater  Syrtis  ; 
while  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  838)  extends  their  frontier  to 
the  S.  as  far  as  the  Oasis  of  Ammonium  {Sivali). 
Ptolemy  (iv.  5.  §§  1 — 10)  bounds  the  district 
Marmarica,  on  the  E.  by  the  Plinthinetic  gulf,  and 
on  the  W.  by  a line  which  is  drawn  through  the 
town  of  Darnis  (Z>erna) ; he  divides  this  region  — 
according  to  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Ptolemies 
when  Cyrenaica  became  a dependency  of  Aegypt — 
into  two  parts,  the  E.  of  which  was  called  Libycus 
Nomos  (AiguTjy  v6p.os,  § 4)  and  the  W.  Mar- 
MARicus  Nomos  (Ma.ppapiKr)s  v6/j.os;  § 2)  ; the 
line  of  separation  was  made  by  the  Catabathmus 
Magnus  (^KardSaO/xos  piyas,  Polyb.  xxxi.  26  ; 
Strab.  pp.  791,  798,  825,  838  ; Stadiasm.  p.  440  ; 
Sail.  Jug.  19  ; Mela.  i.  8.  § 2;  Plin.  v.  5;  Oros. 
i.  2 ; Steph.  B.)  This  elevation,  which  rises  to 
the  height  of  900  feet,  according  to  some  authors 
separated  Aegypt  from  Cyrenaica,  and  extends  from 
the  coast  in  a SSE.  direction  towards  the  Oasis  of 
of  Ammonium.  Edrisi  (vol.  i.  p.  125,  ed.  Jaubert.) 
calls  it  'Akdbah  el  Sollom,  or  staircase  descent, 
whence  the  port  Solom  and  Soloume  of  most  of  the 
earlier  “Portulani;”  the  modern  name  is  'Akdbah 
el  Kibir.  Further  to  the  E.,  near  Paraetonium, 
was  the  smaller  inclination  Catabathmus  Minor 
(Strab.  p.  838  ; Solin.  30),  now  called  'Akdbah  el 
Sgir,  the  height  of  which  is  500  feet.  Shooting  out 
into  the  sea,  in  the  headland  Ras  el  Kana'is,  it  takes 
a direction  from  N.  to  S.  to  the  Oasis  of  Ghara.  In 
the  sea-board  of  this  arid  space,  following  the  coast 
from  E.  to  W.,  were  the  promontories  of  Deris  (eZ 
Heyf')  - Hermaeum  (^Ras  el  Kaams)-,  the  harbour  of 
Gyzis  or  Zygis  (^Mahadah') ; Paraetonium  (^Raa 
el  Harzeit)',  Apis  (^Boun  Ajoubah')  ; the  little  rocks 
called  ScoPULi  Tyndarei  {el  Chalry)  ; Plyni 
Ps.  {Ras  Halem)  ; Panormus  {Marsah  Saloum')  ; 
Ardanis  Prom.  {Ras  el  Mellahi),  with  the  adjoin- 
ing harbour  Meneuai  Ps.;  Antipyrgos  {Tobruk')’, 
Petras  Parvus  {Magharat  el  Heabes),  with  its 
harbour  Batrachus  ; Aedonia  Ps.  {Ain  el  Gha- 
zdh),  w'ith  the  islands  Aedonia  and  Platea 
{Bomba),  and  Chersonesus  {Ras  et  Tin.)  Along 
the  whole  of  this  coast  a road  ran,  the  stations  on 
which  are  given  in  the  Peutinger  Table.  (Segm. 
viii.)  One  river,  the  Paliurus  {Ua\iovpos, 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 2 : el  Zemminih),  watering  the  district 
of  Aziris,  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  at  the  Gulf 
of  Bomba.  The  interior,  which  was  occupied  by 
the  tribes  of  the  Adyrmachidae  and  Gili- 
GAMMAE,  is  described  under  Oasis.  Taposiris, 
Apis,  and  Paraetonium  were  the  chief  towns,  of 
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which  the  ruins  still  remain.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  Marmarica  no  vestiges  of  Aegyptian  architecture 
before  the  Greek  period  have  been  found.  The  sea- 
onion,  “ scilla  maritima,”  and  madder,  “ rubia,”  which 
cover  the  plains,  remind  the  traveller  of  what  Hero- 
dotus (iv.  189,  190)  says  about  the  practice  of  the 
Libyan  women  dying  their  goat-skins  with  red,  and  of 
the  portable  houses  constructed  of  stalks  of  asphodel, 
intertwined  with  rushes.  Now,  as  then,  the  “jerboa” 
{dUovs,  Herod,  iv.  192)  is  common.  The  few  coins 
of  Marmaric  towns,  such  as  those  of  Apis  and 
Batrachus,  are  of  the  same  workmanship  as  the 
Aegyptian  mints.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iv.  p.  116.) 

Ptolemy  (iv.  5.  § 22)  enumerates  the  following 
tribes  in  Marmarica: — In  the  Lybian  nome,  along  the 
coast,  the  Zygritae  (Zvyplrai),  Chattani  (Xar- 
Tttpo'i),  and  Zygenses  (Zvyels)  ; further  to  the  S., 
in  the  interior,  the  Buzenses  (Bou(e7s')  and  Og- 
DAEMi.  In  the  district  of  Ammonium  (§  23),  the 
Anagombri  (^' Avdyo/j.Spoi'),  Iobacchi  (To§a/c- 
XoQj  Ruaditae  ('PouoSiTat).  In  the  Mar- 
niaric  nome,  to  the  N.,  on  the  coast,  the  Liby- 
ARCHAE  (Ai§oapx“‘)>  the  Aneritae  (’Ai/TjptTai), 
and  Bassachitae  (Bacrax^rat) ; to  the  S.  of  these, 
the  Augilae  (AuyiAat),  Nasamones  (Notra^w- 
ves),  and  Bacatae  (Ba/cctrat)  ; then  the  Auschi- 
SAE  (Ao(rx‘<raO>  ^ho  belong  more  properly  to  Cy- 
renaica  ; Tapanitae  (Ta7rar?Tat) ; and  further  to 
the  S.  the  Sentites  (SeWtres),  Obilae  (’OSiAaj), 
and  Aezari  (Af(apoi). 

(Pacho,  Voyage  dans  la  Marmarigue.  pp.  1 — 81; 
Barth,  Wanderungen,  pp.  499 — 546.)  [E.  B.  J.j 

MARMA'RIUM.  [Carystus.] 

MARMOLITIS.  [Paphlagonia.] 

MAROBU'DUM  (Map(Jgoo5oj'),  a town  of  the 
Marcomanni  in  Bohemia  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 29),  and 
undoubtedly  identical  with  the  royal  residence  of 
Maroboduus,  with  a fortress  attached  to  it,  mentioned 
by  Tacitus.  (^Ann.  ii.  62.)  The  same  place,  or 
rather  the  fortress,  is  called  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  290) 
Buiaemon,  and  is  identified  with  the  modiexn Budweis, 
in  Bohemia.  [L.  S.] 

MARONEIA  (JAapdiveia  : Eih.  MapoovtiTgs^  a 
rich  and  powerful  city  of  the  Cicones,  in  Thrace, 
situated  on  the  Aegean  sea,  not  far  from  the  lake 
Ismaris.  (Herod,  vii.  109.)  It  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Maron,  a son  of  Dionysus  (Eurip. 
Cycl.  v.  100,  141),  or,  accoi'ding  to  some,  a com- 
panion of  Osiris  (Diod.  Sic.  i.  20)  ; but  Scymnus 
(675)  relates  that  it  was  built  % a colony  from 
Chios  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  fifty-ninth  Olympiad 
(b.  c.  540).  Pliny  (iv.  11.  s.  18)  tells  us  that 
the  ancient  name  was  Ortagurea.  The  people  of 
Maronea  venerated  Dionysus  in  an  especial  manner, 
as  we  learn  from  their  coins,  probably  on  account  of 
the  superior  character  of  their  wine,  which  was  cele- 
brated as  early  as  the  days  of  Homer  ((?<?.  ix.  196, 
seqq.).  This  wine  was  universally  esteemed  all  over 
the  ancient  world;  it  was  said  to  possess  the  odour  of 
Nectar  (Nonnus,  i.  12,  xvii.  6,  xix.  11),  and  to  be 
capable  of  mixture  with  twenty  times  its  quantity 
of  water  (Horn.  Od.  ix.  209);  and,  according  to 
Pliny,  on  an  experiment  being  made  by  Mucianus, 
who  doubted  the  truth  of  Homer’s  statement,  it  was 
found  to  bear  even  a larger  proportion  of  water. 
(Plin.  xiv.  4.  s.  6 ; comp.  “ Victa  Maroneo  foedatus 
lumina  Baccho,”  Tibull.  iv.  1.  57). 

Maroneia  was  taken  by  Philip  Y.  of  Macedon  in 
B.  c.  200  ; and  when  he  was  ordered  by  the  Romans 
to  evacuate  the  towns  of  Thrace,  he  vented  his  rage 
by  slaughtering  a great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  city.  (Liv.  xxxi.  1 6,  xxxix.  24  ; Polyb.  xxPi. 
6,  13,  xxiii.  11,  13.)  The  Romans  subsequently 
granted  Maroneia  to  Attains ; but  they  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards  revoked  their  gift,  and  declared  it 
a free  city.  (Polyb.  xxx.  3.)  By  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus  (Them.  ii.  2),  Maroneia  is  reckoned 
among  the  towns  of  Macedon.  The  modern  name 
is  Marogna,  and  it  has  been  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishopric. (Comp.  Ptol.  iii.  ] 1.  § 2 ; Scylax,  p.  27; 
Strab.  vii.  331  ; Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8,  xxvii.  4 ; 
Hierocl.  p.  643;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  p.  818; 
Theophil.  ad  Autol.  xi.  p.  86.)  [A.  L.] 


MARONSA  (Mdpwva-a,  Zosim.  iii.  28),  a small 
village  in  Mesopotamia,  at  which  the  army  of  Julian 
arrived,  just  before  the  combat  in  which  he  fell. 
It  is  probably  the  same  which  Ammianus  calls  Ma- 
ranga  (xxv.  1),  but  its  exact  locality  cannot  now 
be  determined.  [V.] 

MARPESSA  (Mapinja-aa'),  a mountain  in  the 
island  of  Paros,  from  which  the  celebrated  Parian 
marble  was  obtained.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Mdpirrjaaa.') 
[Paros.]  Hence  Virgil  (vi.  471)  speaks  of 
“ Marpesia  cautes.” 

MARPESSUS.  [Mermessus.] 

MARRU'BIUxM.  [Marruvium.] 

MARRUCI'NI  (MappovK7uoi,  Pol.,  Strab.;  Ma/5- 
povKivo'i,  Ptol.),  a nation  of  Central  Italy,  inhabiting 
a narrow  strip  of  territory  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
river  Atenius,  extending  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
ridge  of  the  Apennines.  (Strab.  v.  p.  241.)  They 
were  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Vestini,  from  whom 
they  were  separated  by  the  Aternus,  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  Frentani,  while  to  the  W.  and  SW.  they  ap- 
parently extended  inland  as  far  as  the  lofty  moun- 
tain barriers  of  the  Majella  and  the  Morrone,  which 
separated  them  from  the  Peligni,  and  effectually  cut 
them  off  from  all  intercourse  with  their  neighbours 
on  that  side,  except  by  the  valley  of  the  Aternus., 
The  southern  limit  of  their  territory  is  not  stated  by  ‘ 
any  ancient  author,  but  was  probably  formed  by  the 
river  Foro,  which  falls  into  the  Adriatic  about 
7 miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Aternus  (^Pescara). 
Pliny,  indeed,  extends  the  district  of  the  Frentani 
as  far  as  the  Aternus  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17),  thus 
cutting  off  the  Marrucini  altogether  from  the  sea; 
but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  this  is  erroneous. 
[Frentani.]  The  Marrucini  were,  undoubtedly, 
like  the  other  tribes  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood, 
of  Sabine  origin,  and  appear  to  have  been  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Marsi ; indeed,  the  two  names  are  little 
more  than  different  fonns  of  the  same,  a fact  which 
appears  to  have  been  already  recognised  by  Cato 
(ap.  Priscian.  ix.  p.  871).  But,  whether  the  Mar- 
rucini were  an  offset  of  the  Marsi,  or  both  tribes 
were  separately  derived  from  the  common  Sabine 
stock,  we  have  no  information.  The  Marrucini 
appear  in  history  as  an  independent  people,  but  in 
almost  constant  alliance  with  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  and 
Vestini.  There  is,  indeed,  little  doubt  that  the  four 
nations  formed  a kind  of  league  for  mutual  defence 
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(Ltv.  viii.  29;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  101);  and  hence 
we  find  the  Marrucini  generally  following  the  lead 
and  sharing  the  fortunes  of  the  Marsi  and  Peligni. 
But  in  B.  c.  311  they  appear  to  have  taken  part 
with  the  Samnites,  though  the  other  confederates 
remained  neuter ; as  in  that  year,  according  to 
Diodorus,  they  were  engaged  in  open  hostilities  with 
Rome.  (Diod.  xix.  105.)  No  mention  of  this  is 
found  in  Livy,  nor  is  their  name  noticed  in  b.  c.  308, 
when  the  Marsi  and  Peligni  appear  in  hostility  to 
Rome;  but  a few  years  after,  b.  c.  304,  all  three 
nations,  together  with  the  Frentani,  united  in  send- 
ing ambassadors  to  sue  for  peace,  and  obtained  a 
treaty  of  alliance  on  favourable  terms.  (Liv.  ix.  41, 
45;  Diod.  xx.  101.)  From  this  time  the  Marru- 
cini became  the  firm  and  faithful  allies  of  Rome; 
and  are  repeatedly  mentioned  among  the  auxiliaries 
serving  in  the  Roman  armies.  (Dionys.  xx.  Fr. 
Didot.;  Pol.  ii.  24;  Lix. xliv.  40;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  519.) 
During  the  Second  Punic  War  their  fidelity  was 
unshaken,  though  their  territory  was  repeatedly  tra- 
versed and  ravaged  by  Hannibal  (Liv.  xxii.  9,  xxvi. 
11 ; Pol.  iii.  88);  and  we  find  them,  besides  furnish- 
ing their  usual  contingent  to  the  Roman  armies, 
providing  supplies  for  Claudius  Nero  on  his  march 
to  the  kletaurus,  and  raising  a force  of  volunteers 
to  assist  Scipio  in  his  expedition  to  Africa.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  43,  xxviii.  45.)  In  the  Social  War,  however, 
they  followed  the  example  of  the  Marsi  and  Peligni, 
and,  though  their  name  is  less  often  mentioned  than 
that  of  their  more  powerful  neighbours,  they  appear 
to  have  borne  an  important  part  in  that  momentous 
contest.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  39,46;  Liv.  Epit.  Ixxii.; 
Oros.  V.  18.)  Thus  Herius  Asinius,  who  is  called 
by  Livy  “ praetor  Marrucinorum,”  and  was  slain  in 
one  of  the  battles  between  Marius  and  the  Marsi,  is 
particularly  noticed  as  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
Italian  allies.  (Liv.  Epit.  Ixxiii.;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  16; 
Appian,  B.  C.  i.  40.)  But  before  the  close  of  the 
year  89  B.  c.  they  were  defeated,  and  their  territory 
ravaged  by  Sulpicius,  the  lieutenant  of  Pompeius, 
and  soon  after  reduced  to  submission  by  Pompeius 
himself.  (IAy.  Epit.  Ixxvi.;  Oros.  v.  18;  Appian, 
B.  C.  i.  52.) 

The  Marrucini  were  at  this  time  admitted  to  the 
Roman  franchise,  and  became  quickly  merged  in  the 
ordinary  condition  of  the  Italian  subjects  of  Rome. 
Hence  their  name  is  from  henceforth  rarely  found  in 
history;  though  it  is  incidentally  noticed  by  Cicero, 
as  well  as  by  Caesar,  who  traversed  their  territory 
on  his  march  from  Corfinium  into  Apulia.  (Cic. 
pro  Cluent.  19;  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  23,  ii.  34.)  In  b.  c. 
43,  also,  they  were  among  the  most  prominent  to 
declare  themselves  against  Antonius.  (Cic.  PMl. 
vii.  8.)  From  these  notices  it  is  evident  that  they 
still  retained  their  municipal  existence  as  a separate 
people ; and  we  learn  from  the  geographers  that  this 
continued  to  be  the  case  under  the  Roman  Empire 
also ; but  the  name  gradually  sank  into  disuse. 
Their  territory  was  comprised,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Vestini,  in  the  Fourth  Region  of  Augustus;  in 
tlie  subsequent  distribution  of  the  provinces,  it  is 
not  quite  clear  to  which  it  was  assigned,  the  Liber 
Coloniarum  including  Teate  among  the  “ Civitates 
Piceni,”  while  P.  Diaconus  refers  it,  together  with 
the  Frentani,  to  the  province  of  Samnium.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  241;  Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 60;  Lib. 
Col.  p.  258 ; P.  Diac.  ii.  20.) 

The  territoiy  of  the  Marrucini  (ager  I\Iarracinus, 
Plin. ; p Map^ovKiv-q,  Strab.),  though  of  small  extent, 
was  fertile,  and,  from  its  situation  on  the  E.  of  the 


Apennines,  sloping  towards  the  sea,  enjoyed  a much 
milder  climate  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  Peligni. 
Hence  it  produced  oil,  wine,  and  corn  in  abundance, 
and  appears  to  have  been  noted  for  the  excellence 
of  its  fruit  and  vegetables,  (Plin.  xv.  19.  s.  21; 
Columell.  X.  131.)  It  would  appear  to  have  been 
subject  to  earthquakes  (Plin.  ii.  83.  s.  85,  xvii.  25. 
s.  38);  and  hence,  probably,  arose  the  apprehension 
expressed  by  Statius,  lest  the  mountains  of  the  Mar- 
rucini should  be  visited  by  a catastrophe  similar  to 
that  which  had  recently  occurred  in  Campania. 
(Stat.  Silv.  iv.  4.  86.) 

The  only  city  of  importance  belonging  to  the 
Marrucini  was  Teate,  now  Chieti,  which  is  called 
by  several  writers  their  metropolis,  or  capital  city. 
At  a later  period  its  municipal  district  appears  to 
have  comprised  the  whole  territory  of  the  Marrucini. 
Interpromium,  known  only  from  the  Itineraries, 
and  situated  on  the  Via  Valeria,  12  miles  from 
Corfinium,  at  the  Osteria  di  S.  Valentino,  was  never 
more  than  a village  or  vicus  in  the  tendtory  of  Teate. 
Pollitium,  mentioned  by  Diodoras  (xix.  105)  as  a 
city  of  the  Marrucini,  which  was  besieged  by  the 
Romans  in  b.  c.  311,is  wholly  unknown.  Ater- 
NUM,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
served  as  the  port  of  the  IMarrucini,  but  belonged 
to  the  Vestini.  (Strab.  v.  p.  241.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MARRU'VIUM  or  MARRU'BTUM  (Mapobiov, 
Strab.  : Eth.  Marruvius : S.  Benedetto),  the  chief 
city  of  the  Marsi,  situated  on  the  easteni  shore  of 
the  lake  Fucinus,  and  distant  13  miles  from  Alba 
Fucensis.  Ancient  writers  agree  in  representing  it 
as  the  capital  of  the  Marsi : indeed,  this  is  sufli- 
ciently  attested  by  its  name  alone ; MaiTuvii  or 
Marrubii  being  evidently  only  another  form  of  the 
name  of  the  Marsi,  and  being  thus  used  by  Virgil  as 
an  ethnic  appellation  (^Marruvia  de  gente,  Aeri. 
vii.  750).  In  accordance  with  this,  also,  Silius 
Italicus  represents  Marruvium  as  deriving  its  name 
from  a certain  Marrus,  who  is  evidently  only  an 
eponymous  hero  of  the  Marsi.  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  505.) 
We  have  no  account  of  Marruvium,  however, 
previous  to  the  Roman  conquest  of  the  Marsic 
territory  ; but  under  the  Roman  Empire  it  was  a 
flourishing  municipal  town  ; it  is  noticed  as  such 
both  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  and  in  inscriptions 
we  find  it  called  “ splendidissima  civitas  Marsorum 
Marruvium.”  (Strab.  v.  p.  241 ; Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17  ; 
Mommsen,  Inscr.  R.  N.  5491,  5499  ; Orell.  Inscr. 
3149.)  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  not  unfrequently 
called  “ Civitas  Marsorum,”  and  in  the  middle  ages 
“ Civitas  Marsicana : ” hence,  even  in  the  Liber 
Coloniarum,  we  find  it  called  “ Marsus  municipium.” 
{Lib.  Colon,  pp.  229,  256.)  It  is  noticed  in  the 
Tabula,  which  places  it  13  M.  P.  from  Alba;  but  it 
was  not  situated  on  the  Via  Valeria,  and  must  have 
communicated  with  that  high-road  by  a branch 
from  Cejfennia.  {Tab.  Pent.)  Marruvium  con- 
tinued through  the  middle  ages  to  be  the  see  of  the 
bishop  of  the  Marsi ; and  it  was  not  till  1580  that 
the  see  was  removed  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Pescina.  The  site  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
S.  Benedetto,  from  a convent  erected  on  the  spot. 
Considerable  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  still  remain, 
including  portions  of  its  walls ; the  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre,  &c.,  and  numerous  inscriptions,  as 
well  as  statues,  have  been  discovered  on  the  site. 
These  ruins  are  situated  close  to  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  about  two  miles  below  Pescina.  (Holsten.  ad 
Cluver.  p.  151  ; Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  180 — 186; 
Kramer,  Fuciner  See,  p.  55 ; Hoare’s  Class.  Tour, 
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vol.  i.  pp.  357 — 361.  The  inscriptions  are  col- 
lected by  Mommsen,  7.  R.  N.  pp.  290 — 294.) 
Tlie  little  river  Giovenco,  which  flows  into  the  lake 
close  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  is  probably  the 
stream  called  by  the  ancients  Pitonius,  concerning 
which  they  related  many  marvels.  [Fucinus 
Lacus.] 

Dionysius  mentions  (i.  14)  a town  called  Maru- 
vium  (Mapoviov)  among  the  ancient  settlements  of 
the  Aborigines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Reate,  which 
is  certainly  distinct  from  the  above,  but  is  otherwise 
wholly  unknown.  [Aborigines.]  [E.  H.  B.J 

MARSES.  [Babylonia,  p.  362.] 

MARSI  (Mdpaoi : Adj.  MapaiKus,  Marsicus),  an 
ancient  nation  of  Central  Italy,  who  inhabited  an 
inland  and  mountainous  district  around  the  basin  of 
the  lake  Fucinus,  where  they  bordered  on  the 
Peligni  towards  the  E.,  on  the  Sabines  and  Vestini 
to  the  N.  and  on  the  Aequians,  Hernicans,  and 
Volscians,  to  the  W.  and  S.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  were,  in  common  with  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  upland  valleys  of  the  central  Apennines,  a race 
of  Sabine  origin;  though  we  have  no  direct  testimony 
to  this  effect.  Indeed  the  only  express  statement 
which  we  find  concerning  their  descent  is  that  which 
represents  them  as  sprung  from  a son  of  Circe, 
obviously  a mere  mythological  fable  arising  from 
their  peculiar  customs.  (Plin.  vii.  2 ; Solin.  2.  § 27.) 
Another  tradition,  equally  fabulous,  but  obscurely 
known  to  us,  seems  to  have  ascribed  to  them  a 
Lydian  origin,  and  derived  their  name  from  Marsyas. 
(Gellianus,  ap.  Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17  ; Sil.  Ital.  viii.  503.) 
But  the  close  connection  of  the  four  nations  of  the 
Marsi,  Marrucini,  Peligni  and  Vestini,  can  leave  no 
reasonable  doubt  of  their  common  origin;  and  the 
Sabine  descent  of  the  Peligni  at  least  is  clearly 
attested.  [Peligni.]  It  may  be  added  that  the 
Marsi  are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  the  Roman  poets 
in  a manner  which,  without  distinctly  affirming  it, 
certainly  seems  to  imply  their  connection  with  the 
Sabine  race  (Hor.  Epod.  17.  29;  Juv.  iii.  169;  Virg. 
Georg,  ii.  167.)  That  the  Marsi  and  the  Marrucini 
were  closely  related  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
resemblance  of  their  names,  which  are  in  fact  only 
two  forms  of  the  same;  the  old  form  Marrubii  or 
Marruvii,  retained  by  Virgil  (A ere.  vii.  750)  as  the 
name  of  the  people,  as  well  as  preserved  in  that  of 
their  capital  city,  Marrubium,  being  the  connecting 
link  between  the  two.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  100.)  This 
connection  seems  to  have  been  already  perceived  by 
Cato  {ap.  Priscian.  ix.  p.  871),  though  he  mixed  it 
up  with  a strange  etymological  fable.  But  we  have 
no  historical  account,  or  even  tradition,  of  the  origin 
or  separation  of  these  closely  connected  tribes,  which 
appear  in  history  together  with  the  Peligni  and 
Vestini,  as  nearly  related,  but  still  distinct,  nations. 

The  Marsi  are  first  noticed  in  Roman  history  in 
B.  c.  340,  at  which  time  they,  as  well  as  the  Peligni, 
were  on  friendly  terms  wdth  the  Romans,  and  granted 
a free  passage  to  the  consuls  who  were  proceeding 
with  their  armies  through  Samnium  into  Campania. 
(Liv.  viii.  6.)  At  the  commencement  of  the  Second 
Samnite  War  they  appear  to  have  remained  neutral ; 
and  even  when  their  kinsmen  and  allies  the  Vestini 
were  assailed  by  the  Roman  arms,  they  did  not,  as 
had  been  expected,  take  up  arms  in  their  defence. 
(Id.  viii.  29.)  It  was  not  till  b.  c.  308  that  we  first 
find  them  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Rome,  and  we 
have  no  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  then 
induced  them  to  take  part  with  the  Samnites.  (Id. 
ix.  41.)  It  is  indeed  singular  that  while  Livy  notices 
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this  campaign  as  memorable  from  its  being  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  Romans  were  o]>posed  to  the 
Marsians,  Diodorus  gives  a wholly  different  account, 
and  represents  the  two  nation.s  as  in  alliance  against 
the  Samnites.  (Diod.  xx.  44.)  There  is,  however, 
every  probability  that  the  account  given  by  Livy  is 
the  more  correct  one,  as  we  find  shortly  after  (b.  c. 
304)  a special  treaty  concluded  with  the  Marsi, 
Marrucini,  and  Peligni,  immediately  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Aequians.  (Liv.  ix.  45;  Diod.  xx.  101.)  But 
a few  years  later  (b.  c.  301)  the  Marsi  again  took 
up  arms  (tliis  time  apparently  single-handed)  to 
oppose  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  colony  at  Carseoli, 
on  the  immediate  frontiers  of  their  territory.  They 
were,  however,  easily  defeated ; three  of  their  towns, 
Plestina,  Milionia, and  Fresilia,  were  taken;  and  they 
were  compelled  to  purchase  peace  by  the  cession  of 
a part  of  their  territory.  (Liv.  x.  3.)  With  this 
exception,  they  obtained  favourable  terms,  and  the 
former  treaty  was  renewed. 

From  this  time  the  Marsi,  as  well  as  their  con- 
federate tribes,  the  Marrucini,  Peligni,  and  Vestini, 
became  the  faithful  and  constant  allies  of  Rome,  and 
occupied  a prominent  position  among  the  “ socii  ’’ 
whose  contingents  bore  so  important  a share  in  the 
Roman  victories.  The  names  of  the  four  nations 
are  sometimes  all  mentioned,  sometimes  one  or  other 
of  them  omitted;  while  the  Frentani,  who  appear, 
though  of  Samnite  origin,  to  have  maintained  closer 
political  relations  with  their  northern  neighbours, 
are,  in  consequence,  often  associated  with  them. 
Thus  Polybius,  in  enumerating  the  forces  of  the 
several  Italian  nations  in  b.  c.  225,  classes  the 
Marsi,  Marrucini,  Vestini  and  Frentani,  under  one 
head,  while  he  omits  the  name  of  the  Peligni  alto- 
gether. (Pol.  ii.  24.)  Dionysius,  on  the  other  hand, 
notices  hy  name  only  the  Marrucini,  Peligni,  and 
Frentani,  among  the  Roman  allies  at  the  battle  of 
Asculum,  omitting  both  the  Marsi  and  Vestini  ; 
while  Silius  Italicus  enumerates  them  all  among  the 
Roman  allies  at  the  battle  of  Cannae.  (Dionys.  xx. 
Fr.  Didot;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  495 — 520.)  Ennius  also 
associated  together  the  “Marsa  nianus,  Peligna 
cohors,  Vestina  virum  vis.”  (Enii.  Fr.  p.  150.) 
During  the  Second  Punic  War  they  suffered  severely 
for  their  fidelity  to  Rome,  their  territory  being  re- 
peatedly ravaged  by  Hannibal.  (Liv.  xxii.  9,  xxvi. 
11.)  Nevertheless,  tow'ards  the  close  of  the  same 
war,  they  were  among  the  foremost  to  offer  volun- 
teers to  the  fleet  and  army  of  Scipio  in  b.  c.  205. 
(Id.  xxviii.  45.) 

During  this  period  the  Marsi  appear  to  have 
earned  a high  reputation  among  the  Roman  allies 
for  their  courage  and  skill  in  war;  a character  which 
they  shared  in  common  with  the  neighbouidng  tribes. 
But  their  chief  celebrity  was  derived  from  the  pro- 
minent part  which  they  took  in  the  great  struggle  of 
the  Italian  allies  against  Rome,  commonly  called  tlie 
Social  War,  but  which  appears  to  have  been  niore 
frequently  termed  by  the  Romans  themselves  the 
Marsic  War.  (Bellum  Marsicum,  Fast.  Capit. ; Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  21;  Cic.  de  Div.  i.  44,  &c. ; b ^apaiKSi 
KaKovjxevos  ndKifios,  Strab.  v.  p.  241.)  Pompaedius 
Silo,  who  is  termed  by  Livy  one  of  the  chief  authors 
of  this  memorable  contest,  w^as  himself  a JIarsian; 
and  it  was  probably  at  his  instigation  that  the  Marsi 
were  the  first  to  take  up  arms  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  Picentes  at  Asculum ; thus  at  once  imparting  to 
the  impending  contest  the  character  of  a national 
war.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  15;  Strab.  v.  p.  241;  Diod. 
xxxvii.  2.)  Their  example  was  immediately  followed 
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by  their  neighboui-s  and  kinsfolk  the  Peligni,  Mar- 
rucini,  and  Vestini,  as  well  as  by  the  Samnites, 
Frentani,  and  Lucanians.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  39; 

1 Liv.  Ixxii. ; Oros.  v.  18.)  During  the  military 
operations  that  followed,  imperfect  as  is  our  informa- 
tion concerning  them,  we  may  clearly  discern  that 
the  allies  formed  two  principal  groups;  the  one 
composed  of  the  Marsi,  with  their  immediate  neigh- 
I hours  already  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  Picentes,  and 
I probably  the  Frentani;  the  other  of  the  Samnites, 

I with  the  Lucanians,  Apulians,  and  some  of  the 
1 Campanians.  The  Marsi  appear  to  have  stood,  by 
common  consent,  at  the  head  of  the  former  section ; 

I and  hence  we  frequently  find  their  name  alone  men- 
I tioned,  where  it  is  clear  that  their  confederates  also 
i fought  by  their  side.  At  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
war(B.  c.  91),  they  laid  siege  to  Alba  Fucensis, 
a Roman  colony  and  a strong  fortress  (Liv.  Epit. 

I Ixxii.),  which  appears  to  have  at  first  defied  all  their 
I efforts.  But  the  Roman  consul  P.  Rutilius,  who 
■ was  sent  against  them,  proved  unequal  to  the  task. 

' One  division  of  his  army,  under  Perpenna,  was  cut  to 
pieces  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign ; and  somewhat 
later  the  consul  himself  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
the  allied  forces  under  Vettius  Cato.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
i.  43;  Liv.  Epit.  Ixxiii.;  Oros.  v.  18.)  C.  Marius, 
who  was  acting  as  legate  to  Rutilius,  is  said  to  have 
retrieved  this  disaster;  and  afterwards,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Sulla,  achieved  a decisive  victory  over  the 
Marsi,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  allies  lost  6000 
I men,  and  the  leader  or  praetor  of  the  Marrucini, 
Herius  Asinius,  was  slain.  But  notwithstanding 
this  advantage,  it  appears  that  Marius  himself  was 
unable  to  keep  the  field,  and  was  almost  blockaded 
in  his  camp  by  Pompaedius  Silo;  and  when  at 
length  he  ventured  on  a third  battle,  it  had  no 
decisive  result.  Meanwhile,  his  colleague  in  the 
command,  Q.  Caepio,  was  totally  defeated  and  cut  to 
pieces  with  his  whole  army  by  the  Marsi ; while  an 
advantage  gained  by  Ser.  Sulpicius  over  the  Peligni 
1 appears  to  have  led  to  no  important  result.  (Liv. 
in  Epit.  Ixxiii.  Ixxiv.;  Appian  B.  C.  i.  46;  Plut.  Mar. 
i 33;  Oros.  v.  18.)  The  next  campaign  (b.  c.  89) 
proved  at  first  scarcely  more  favourable  to  the 
I Roman  arms;  for  though  the  consul  L.  Porcius 
i Cato  obtained  some  successes  over  the  Marsi  and 
' their  allies,  he  was  himself  slain  in  a battle  near  the 
I lake  Fucinus.  (Appian,  B.C.i.bQ’,  Oros.  v.  18.) 

I But  it  is  probable  that  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
I Romans  in  admitting  to  the  franchise  all  those  of  the 
I allies  who  were  willing  to  submit  had  a great 
1 tendency  to  disarm  the  confederates,  as  well  as  to 
introduce  dissensions  among  them ; and  this  cause, 
combined  with  the  successful  operations  of  the  consul 
Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  and  his  lieutenant  Sulpicius, 
effected  the  submission  of  the  Marrucini,  Vestini, 

I and  Peligni  before  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
Marsi  for  a time  still  held  out,  though  single-handed ; 

I but  repeated  defeats  at  length  compelled  them 
I also  to  sue  for  peace.  (Liv.  Epit.  Ixxvi.;  Oros.  v. 

' 18.)  Notwithstanding  their  obstinate  resistance,  they 

1 were  admitted  to  favourable  terms,  and  received,  in 
I common  with  the  rest  of  the  Italians,  the  full  rights 
I of  Roman  citizens. 

I From  this  time  the  Marsi  as  a nation  disappear 
I from  history,  and  became  merged  in  the  common 
I condition  of  the  Italians.  They  however,  still  re- 
i tained  much  of  their  national  character,  and  their 
j existence  as  a separate  tribe  is  acknowledged  by 
many  Roman  writers,  both  of  the  Republic  and 
I Empire.  In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and 
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Pompey  they  appear  to  have  been  at  first  favourably 
disposed  to  the  latter;  and  the  twenty  cohorts  with 
which  Domitius  occupied  Corfinium  were  principally 
raised  among  the  Marsi  and  Peligni,  or  their  imme- 
diate neighbours.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  1 5,  20.)  In  like 
manner,  the  Marsi  are  mentioned  as  declaring  them- 
selves, as  a people,  in  favour  of  Vespasian  during  the 
civil  war  between  him  and  Vitellius.  (Tac.  Hist. 
iii.  59.)  In  the  days  of  Cicero,  the  Marsi  and 
Peligni,  as  well  as  the  Sabines,  were  comprised  in 
the  Sergian  tribe  (Cic.  in  Vatin.  1 5 ; Schol.  Bob.  ad 
loc.') ; and  at  a later  period  all  three  were  included 
in  the  Fourth  Region  of  Augustus,  which,  according 
to  Pliny,  was  composed  of  the  bravest  nations  of  all 
Italy.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17.)  In  the  later  division 
of  the  Empire,  the  tenritory  of  the  Marsi  (Marsorum 
regio)  was  included  in  the  province  named  Valeria. 
(P.  Diac.  ii.  20;  Lib.  Col.  p.  229.)  It  appears  to 
have  early  formed  a separate  ecclesiastical  diocese ; 
and  in  the  middle  ages  the  bishop  of  Marruviu.m 
bore  the  title  of  “ Episcopus  Marsorum,”  which  is 
still  retained  by  the  bishops  of  Pesciwn,  to  which  place 
the  see  has  been  transferred.  (Bingham’s  Peefe- 
siastical  Antiquities,  book  ix.  ch.  5.  § 3.)  The  dis- 
trict comprised  within  it  is  still  familiarly  called  “ the 
land  of  the  Marsi,”  and  the  noble  Roman  family  of 
Colonna  bears  the  title  of  Counts  of  the  Marsi. 
(K.  Craven’s  Ahruzzi,  vol.  i.  p.  144.) 

The  Marsi  appear  to  have  been  always  celebrated 
in  ancient  times,  even  beyond  their  hardy  and  w'ar- 
like  neighbours,  for  their  valour  and  spirit  in  war. 
Virgil  adduces  them  as  the  first  and  most  prominent 
example  of  the  “ genus  acre  virfim  ” which  Italy  was 
able  to  produce  : and  Horace  alludes  to  the  “ Marsic 
cohorts”  as  an  almost  proverbial  expression  for  the 
bravest  troops  in  the  Roman  army.  (Virg.  Georg,  ii. 
167  ; Hor.  Carm.  ii.  20.  18,  iii.  5.  9.)  Appian  also 
tells  us  that  a proverbial  saying  was  current  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War,  that  no  tri- 
umph had  ever  been  gained  over  the  Marsi  or  with- 
out the  Marsi  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  46).  The  historical 
accuracy  of  this  saying  will  not  bear  examination, 
but  it  sulEciently  proves  the  high  character  they  had 
earned  as  Roman  auxiliaries.  In  common  with  the 
Sabines  and  other  mountain  tribes,  they  retained  down 
to  a late  period  their  rustic  and  frugal  habits  ; and 
are  cited  by  the  Roman  poets  as  examples  of  primi- 
tive simplicity.  (Juv.  iii.  169,  xiv.  180.) 

But  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the 
Marsians  was  their  peculiar  skill  in  magical  charms 
and  incantations, — especially  in  charming  venomous 
reptiles,  so  as  to  render  them  innoxious.  This  power, 
which  they  were  said  to  have  derived  from  their  an- 
cestress Circe,  or  from  the  local  divinity  Angitia, 
who  was  described  as  her  sister,  was  not  confined  to 
a few  individuals,  though  the  priests  appear  to  have 
principally  exercised  it,  but,  according  to  Silius  Ita- 
licus,  was  possessed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  nation. 
(y'wg.Aen.  vii.  750—758;  Sil.Ital.  viii.  495— 501 ; 
Plin.  vii.  2,  xxi.  13.  s.  2.5,  xxviii.  3.  s.  6 ; Solin.  2. 
§27;  Cell.  xvi.  11;  Lamprid.  Eeliogah.  23.)  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  re- 
gions stiU  pretend  to  possess  the  same  occult  powers 
as  their  ancestors : and  are  often  seen  as  wanderers 
in  the  streets  of  Naples  carrying  boxes  full  of  ser- 
pents of  various  sizes  and  colours,  against  the  bites 
of  which  they  profess  to  charm  both  themselves  and 
the  spectators.  (Craven’s  Ahruzzi,  vol.  i.  p.  145.) 

The  physical  characters  of  the  land  of  the  Marsi 
have  been  already  described  under  the  article  of  the 
lake  Fucinus;  the  basin  of  which,  surrounded  on 
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all  sides  by  lofty,  or  strongly  marked  mountain 
ridges,  may  be  considered  as  constituting  the  natural 
limits  of  their  territory.  But  towards  the  NE,  we 
find  that  Alba  Fucensis,  though  certainly  belonging 
to  this  natural  district,  and  hence  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  belonging  to  the  Marsi  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 57 ; 
Sih  Ital.  viii.  507),  was  more  properly  an  Aequian 
city  [Alba  Fucensis]  ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Liris  (though  separated  from 
the  lake  by  an  intervening  mountain  ridge)  was 
included  in  the  Marsic  territory,  as  Antinum  (^Civita 
dAntino)  was  unquestionably  a Marsian  city.  [An- 
tinum.] On  the  N.  the  Marsi  were  separated  from 
the  Sabines  and  Vestini  by  the  lofty  group  of  the 
Monte  Velino  and  its  neighbours ; wliile  on  the  S. 
another  mountain  group,  of  almost  equal  elevation, 
separated  them  from  the  northern  valleys  of  Sam- 
nium  and  the  sources  of  the  Sagrus  (^Sangro).  On 
the  E.,  a ridge  of  very  inferior  height,  but  forming  a 
strongly  marked  barrier,  divided  them  from  the  Pe- 
ligni,  who  occupied  the  valley  of  the  Gizio,  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Aternus.  From  its  great  elevation  above 
the  sea  (2176  feet  at  the  level  of  the  lake),  even 
more  than  from  the  mountains  which  suiTounded  it, 
the  land  of  the  Marsi  had  a cold  and  ungenial  climate, 
and  was  ill  adapted  for  the  growth  of  corn,  but  pro- 
duced abundance  of  fruit,  as  well  as  wine,  though 
the  latter  was  considered  harsh  and  of  inferior  qua- 
lity. (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  507;  Athen.  i.  p.  26;  Martial, 
xiii.  121,  xiv.  116.) 

The  principal  town  of  the  Marsi  was  Marku- 
VIUM,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible  at  S.  Bene- 
detto, on  the  E.  shore  of  the  lake  Fucinus.  This 
was  indeed  (if  Alba  Fucensis  be  excluded)  probably 
the  only  place  within  their  territory  which  deserved 
the  name  of  a city.  The  others,  as  we  are  told  by 
Silius  Italicus,  though  numerous,  were  for  the  most 
part  obscure  places,  rather  fortified  villages  (castella) 
than  towns.  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  510.)  To  this  class 
belonged,  in  all  probability,  the  three  places  mentioned 
by  Livy  (x.  3)  as  having  been  taken  in  b.  c.  301 
by  the  dictator  M.  Valerius  Maximus, — Milionia, 
Plestina,  and  Fresilia  ; all  three  names  are  other- 
wise wholly  unknown,  and  there  is  no  clue  to  their 
site.  Pliny,  however,  assigns  to  the  Marsi  the  fol- 
lowing towns  : — Anxantia  (Anxantini),  the  name 
of  which  is  found  also  (written  Anxatini)  in  an 
inscription,  and  must  have  been  situated  near  An- 
drossano  or  Scurgola,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Alba  (Hoare’s  Classical  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  367 ; 
Mommsen,  Inscr.  R.  N.  5628)  ; Antinum  (Anti- 
nates),  now  Civita  d'Antino;  Lucus  (Lucenses), 
more  properly  Lucus  Angitiae,  still  called  Lugo, 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  lake  ; and  a “ populus  ” or 
community,  which  he  terms  Fucenses,  who  evidently 
derived  their  name  from  the  lake ; but  what  part  of 
its  shores  they  inhabited  is  uncertain.  Besides 
these  he  notices  a tradition,  mentioned  also  by  Soli- 
nus,  that  a town  named  Archippe,  founded  by  the 
mythical  Marsyas,  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
waters  of  the  lake.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Solin.  2. 
§ 6.)  From  the  number  of  inscriptions  found  at 
Trasacco,  a village  near  the  S.  end  of  the  lake,  it 
would  appear  to  have  been  certainly  an  ancient  site  ; 
but  its  name  is  unknown.  (Mommsen,  1.  c.  p.  295.) 
The  only  town  of  the  Marsi  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(iii.  1.  § 57)  besides  Alba  Fucensis,  is  a place  which 
he  calls  Aex  (Afl),  a name  in  all  probability  cor- 
rupt, for  which  we  should  perhaps  read  ’'Av^a, 
the  Anxatia  or  Anxantia  of  Pliny.  Cerfennia, 
a place  known  only  from  the  Itineraries,  was  situated 
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on  the  Via  Valeria,  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  leading 
over  the  Mons  Imeus  into  the  valley  of  the  Peligni. 
This  remarkable  pass,  now  called  ih&ForcadiCartiso^ 
must  in  all  ages  have  formed  the  principal  line  of 
communication  between  the  Marsi  and  their  eastern 
neighbours,  the  Peligni  and  IMarrucini.  Another 
natural  line  of  communication  led  from  the  basin  of 
the  Fucinus  near  Celano  to  the  valley  of  the  Ater- 
nus near  Aguila.  It  must  be  this  line  which  was 
followed  by  a route  obscurely  given  in  the  Ta- 
bula as  leading  from  Aveia  through  a place  called 
Frusteniae  (?)  to  Alba  and  Marruvium  {Tab, 
Pent.).  [E.  H.  B.]  . 

MARSIGNI,  a German  tribe,  mentioned  only  by 
Tacitus  {Germ.  43),  probably  occupying  the  north 
of  Bohemia,  about  the  Upper  Elbe.  In  language 
and  manners  they  belonged  to  the  Suevi.  (Comp. 
Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen,  p.  124.)  [L.  S.] 

MARSO'NIA  {Mapaop'ia),  or  MARSO'NIUM 
{Tab.  Peut.'),  a place  in  Upper  Pannonia,  south  of  the 
I’iver  Savus,on  the  road  between  Siscia  andServitium; 
is  identified  by  some  with  the  town  of  Issenoviz,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Unna  into  the  Save.  (Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 
7 ; Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  19.)  [L.  S.] 

MARSYABAE  {Mapcrva§ai),  a tovra  of  the  Rha- 
manitae,  an  Arabian  tribe,  mentioned  by  Strabo  as 
the  utmost  limit  of  the  Roman  expedition  under 
Aelius  Gallus,  the  siege  of  which  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  after  six  days  for  want  of  water,  and  to 
commence  his  retreat.  The  only  direct  clue  afforded 
by  Strabo  to  the  position  of  the  town  is  that  it  was 
two  days  distant  from  the  Frankincense  country; 
but  the  interest  attaching  to  this  expedition — which 
promises  so  much  for  the  elucidation  of  the  classical 
geography  of  Arabia,  but  has  hitherto  seiwed  only 
still  further  to  perplex  it — demands  an  investiga- 
tion of  its  site  in  connection  with  the  other  places 
named  in  the  only  two  remaining  versions  of  the 
narrative.  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider, — (I.)  the 
texts  of  the  classical  authors.  (II.)  The  commen- 
taries and  glosses  of  modern  writers  on  the  subject. 
(III).  To  offer  such  remarks  as  may  serve  either  to 
reconcile  and  harmonise  conflicting  views,  or  to  in- 
dicate a more  satisfactory  result  than  has  hitherto 
been  arrived  at.  In  order  to  study  brevity,  the 
conclusions  only  will  be  stated;  the  arguments  on 
which  they  are  supported  must  be  sought  in  the 
writings  referred  to.  I.  To  commence  with  Strabo, 
a personal  friend  of  the  Roman  general  who  com- 
manded the  expedition,  and  whose  account,  scanty 
and  unsatisfactory  as  it  is,  has  all  the  authority  of 
a personal  narrative,  in  which,  however,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  omit  all  incidents  but  such  as  directly 
bear  on  the  geography.  [Dictionary  of  Biography, 
Gallus,  Aelius.]  After  a voyage  of  15  days  from 
Cleopatris  [Arsinoe,  No.  1],  the  expedition  arrived 
at  Leuce  Come  (Aeu/c^j  Kccp-rj),  a considerable  sea- 
port in  the  country  of  the  Nabathaeans,  under  whose 
treacherous  escort  Gallus  had  placed  his  armament. 
An  epidemic  among  the  troops  obliged  him  to  pass 
the  summer  and  winter  at  this  place.  Setting  out 
again  in  the  spring,  they  traversed  for  many  days  a 
barren  tract,  through  which  they  had  to  carry  their 
water  on  camels.  This  brought  them  to  the  terri- 
tory of  Aretas,  a kinsman  of  Obodas,  the  chief  sheikh 
of  the  Nabathaei  at  the  time.  They  took  thirty 
days  to  pass  through  this  territoiy,  owing  to  the 
obstructions  placed  in  their  way  by  their  guide  Syl- 
laeus.  It  produced  spelt  and  a few  palms.  They 
next  came  to  the  nomad  country  named  Arai-ena 
CAouprjvr]'),  under  a sheikh  named  Sabus.  This  it 
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took  them  fifty  days  to  traverse,  through  the  fault 
of  their  guide;  when  they  came  to  the  city  of  the 
Agrani  Ay pavoi),  lying  in  a peaceful  and  fruitful 
country.  This  they  took ; and  after  a march  of  six 
days,  came  to  the  river.  Here,  after  a pitched  battle, 
in  which  the  Romans  killed  10,000  Arabs,  with  the 
loss  of  only  two  men,  they  took  the  city  called  Asca 
(■'Ao-fca),  then  Athrulla  (^AdpouWa),  and  proceeded 
to  Marsyabae  of  the  Rhamanitae,  then  governed  by 
I llasarus,  from  which,  as  already  mentioned,  they 
] commenced  their  retreat  by  a much  shorter  route. 

Nine  days  brought  them  to  Anagrana  (Amypava), 

; where  the  battle  had  been  fought;  eleven  more 
to  the  Seven  Wells  (‘Ettto  (ppeara),  so  called 
j from  the  fact;  then  to  a village  named  Chaalla 
j (XdaAAa),  and  another  named  Malotha  (Ma\6da), 
— the  latter  situated  on  a river, — and  through  a 
desert  with  few  watering-places  to  Nera  or  Negra 
Come  (Nepct  ku/xt)'),  on  the  sea-shore,  subject  to 
I Obodas,  This  retreat  was  accomplished  in  sixty 
i days;  the  advance  had  occupied  six  months.  From 
' Nera  they  sailed  to  Myos  Hormus  (Mobs  Hp/xos') 
in  eleven  days.  Thus  far  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  782). 
Pliny  is  much  more  brief.  He  merely  states  that 
Callus  destroyed  towns  not  mentioned  by  previous 
I writers,  Negra,  Amnestrum,  Nesca,  Magusa,  Tam- 
i macum,  Labecia,  the  above-named  Mariaba  (i.  e. 

the  Mariaba  of  the  Calingii,  3),  and  Caripeta,  the 
I remotest  point  which  he  reached.  Nat. 

I vi.  28.)  The  only  geographical  point  mentioned  by 
1 Dion  Cassius,  who  dwells  chiefly  on  the  sufferings  of 
the  army,  is  that  the  important  city  of  Athlula 
(’A0AovAa)  was  the  limit  of  this  disastrous  expe- 
i dition.  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  29.) 

i II.  The  variations  of  commentators  on  this  nar- 
I rative  may  be  estimated  by  these  facts:  Dean 
Vincent  maintains  that,  “ as  Pliny  says,  that  places 
which  occur  in  the  expedition  of  Callus  are  not  found 
I in  authors  previous  to  his  time,  the  same  may  be 
I said  of  subsequent  writers;  for  there  is  not  one  of 
I them,  ancient  or  modern,  who  will  do  more  than 
' afford  matter  for  conjecture.”  (Peripl.  pp.  300, 301.) 

■ Mr.  Forster  asserts,  “ Of  the  eight  cities  named  by 
Pliny,  the  names  of  two  most  clearly  prove  them 

! to  be  the  same  with  two  of  those  mentioned  by 
1 Strabo;  and  that  seven  out  of  the  eight  stand,  with 
moral  certainty,  and  the  eighth  with  good  proba- 
bility, identified  with  as  many  Arab  towns,  still 
actually  in  being.”  (^Geography  of  Arabia,  vol.  ii. 
p.  310.)  D’Anville  and  M.  Fresnel  (J,nf.  cit.')  con- 

■ duct  the  expedition  to  Hadramaut,  in  the  southern 
! extremity  of  the  peninsula;  Cosselin  does  not  extend 

it  beyond  the  Hedjaz.  (JRecherches  sur  la  Geogra- 
' phie  des  Anciens,  tom.  ii.  p.  114.)  But  these  va- 
I rious  theories  require  more  distinct  notice.  1.  D’An- 
i ville,  following  Bochart  (^Chanaan,  i.  44),  identifies 
Leuce  Come  with  the  modern  Hawr  or  El-Eaura, 
on  the  Red  Sea,  a little  north  of  the  latitude  of 
Afediraa,  justifying  the  identification  by  the  coinci- 
' dence  of  meaning  between  the  native  and  the  Creek 
names.  Anagrana  he  fixes  at  Nageran  or  Negran 
(Nedjran),  a town  in  the  NE.  of  Yemen ; con- 
sistently with  which  theory  he  makes  the  Marsyabae 
of  Strabo  identical  with  the  Mariaba  of  the  same 
I geographer ; though  Strabo  makes  the  latter  the 
I capital  of  the  Sabaei,  and  assigns  the  former  to 
, the  Rhamanitae.  Finally,  D’Anville  places  Chaalla 
at  Khaiilan  {El-Chaulan\  in  the  NVV.  extremity 
of  Yemen,  and,  therefore,  as  he  presumes,  on  the 
Roman  line  of  retreat  between  Anagrana  and  the 
I sea.  (D’Anville  Geographie  ancienne  abregee, 
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tom.  ii.  pp.  216,  217,  223,  224).  2.  Cosselin,  as 

before  noticed,  maintains  that  the  expedition  did  not 
pass  beyond  Arabia  Deserta  and  the  Hedjaz ; that 
the  Negra  of  Pliny  = the  Negran  of  Ptolemy  = 
the  modern  NoTcra  or  Maaden  en-NoJcra  (in  the 
NW.  of  Nedjd)  ; that  Pliny’s  Magusa  = Megarish- 
uzzir  (which  he  marks  in  his  map  NW.  of  Negra, 
and  due  East  of  Moilah,  his  Leuce  (pp.  254,  255), 
perhaps  identical  with  Dahr  el-Maghair  in  Ritter’s 
map  ; that  Tammacum  in  Pliny  ==  Thaema  in  Pto- 
lemy = the  modern  Tima  (which  he  places  nearly 
due  north  of  Negra,  between  it  and  Magusa)  = 
Teima  in  Ritter,  between  Maaden  en-Nokra  and 
Dahr  el-Maghair  ; that  Labecia  = Laba  of  Ptolemy, 
which  he  does  not  place  ; that  Athrulla  = Iathrippa 
[Lathrippa]  in  Ptolemy  = Medineh  ; that  Ma- 
riaba in  Pliny  = Marsyabae  in  Strabo,=Macoraba 
in  Ptolemy  = Mecca  ; and  lastly,  that  Caripeta,  the 
extreme  point  according  to  Pliny,  = Ararene  in 
Strabo=modern  Cariatain,  in  the  heart  of  El-Nedjd. 
(Cosselin,  1.  c.  pp.  113 — 116.)  3.  Dean  Vincent’s 

opinion  on  the  difficulty  of  recovering  any  clue  to 
the  line  of  march  has  already  been  stated  ; but  he 
ventures  the  following  conjectures,  partly  in  agree- 
ment, and  partly  in  correction,  of  the  preceding. 
He  adopts  the  Leuce  Come  of  Cosselin,  i.  e.  Moilah  ; 
the  Anagrana  or  Negra  of  D’Anville,  i.  e.  Nedjran  of 
Yemen;  and  thinks  that  the  country  of  the  no- 
mades,  called  Ararenb,  has  a resemblance  to  the 
territory  of  Medina  and  Mecca ; and  that  the  space 
of  fifty  days  employed  in  passing  it,  is  some  con- 
firmation of  the  conjecture.  Marsyabae,  he  thinks, 
could  not  be  Mariaba  of  the  Tank  ; but  takes  it  as 
the  general  name  for  a capital, — in  this  case  of  the 
MinSans, — which  he  suggests  may  correspond  with 
the  Caripeta  of  Pliny,  the  Carna  or  Carana  of  Strabo, 
the  capital  of  the  MinSans,  and  the  Canii-peta,  or 
Carni-petra  of  modern  geographers.  The  fact  that 
Strabo  speaks  of  Carna  as  the  capital  of  the  Minaei, 
and  places  Marsyabae  in  the  territory  of  the  Eha- 
manitae,  is  disposed  of  by  the  double  hypothesis,  that 
if  llasar  is  the  king  of  this  tribe,  whether  Calingii, 
Rhamanitae,  or  Elaesari,  all  three  were  comprehended 
under  the  title  of  MinSans.  Of  Nera,  the  termina- 
tion of  the  expedition,  he  remarks,  that  it  being  in 
the  country  of  Obodas,  it  must  be  within  the  limits 
of  Petraea ; but,  as  no  modern  representative  offers, 
it  should  be  placed  as  far  below  (south  of)  Leuce 
Come  as  the  province  will  admit.  (Vincent,  Periplm 
of  the  Erythrean  Sea,  vol.  ii.  pp.  290 — 311.)  4. 

M.  Fresnel,  long  a resident  in  the  couutiy,  thinks 
that  the  Marsyabae  of  Strabo  must  be  identical  with 
the  Mariaba  in  Pliny’s  list  of  captured  cities,  the 
same  writer’s  Barainalacum,  and  Ptolemy’s  Mariama; 
and  that  the  Rhamanitae  of  Strabo  are  the  Rhamnei 
of  Pliny,  the  Manitae  of  Ptolemy,  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Minaei,  to  which  rather  than  to  the  other 
division,  the  Charmaei,  Mariaba  Baramalacum  should 
have  been  assigned.  In  agreement  with  Vincent,  ho 
finds  the  Marsyabae  of  Strabo  in  the  capital  of  the 
Minaei,  i.  e.  the  Carana  of  Strabo  and  the  Carnan 
Regia  of  Ptolemy,  which  he  however  finds  in  the 
modern  Al-Ckarn  in  the  Wady  Doan  or  Dawan 
{Kurein  and  Grein  in  Kiepert’s  and  Zimmerman’s 
maps),  six  or  seven  days’  journey  north  of  Mouk- 
allah,  and  in  the  heart  of  Hadramaut.  (Fresnel,  in 
Journal  Asiatique,  Juillet,  1840,  3me  sdrie,  tom.  x. 
pp.  83 — 96,  177,  &c.)  He  fancied  that  he  reco- 
vered the  Caripeta  of  Pliny  in  the  site  of  Khour- 
aybah,  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Moukallah  {Ib. 
p.  196).  5.  Desvergers  prefers  the  identification 
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of  Leuce  Come  with  El-Uaura,  proposed  by  D’An- 
ville,  to  the  Moilah  of  Gosselin  and  Vincent.  In 
common  with  D’Aiiville  and  Vincent,  he  finds  the 
town  of  Anagrana  (which  he  writes  “ la  ville  des 
Ne'granes  ”)  in  the  modern  Nedjrdn,  and  doubtingly 
fixes  Marsyabae  at  Mdreb  in  Yemen.  The  Manitae 
of  Ptolemy  he  identifies  with  the  Rhamanitae  of 
Strabo, — suggesting  an  ingenious  correction  to  Ja- 
manitae  = the  people  of  Yemen  {L'Univers.  Arahie, 
pp.  58,  59).  6.  Jomard,  one  of  the  highest  autho- 

rities on  Arabian  geography,  has  offered  a few  valu- 
able remarks  on  the  expedition  of  Gallus,  with  a 
view  to  determine  the  line  of  march.  He  thinks  the 
name  Marsyabae  an  evident  corruption  for  Mariaba, 
which  he  assumes  to  be  “ that  of  the  Tank,”  the 
capital  of  the  Minaei,  now  Mdreh.  Negranes  ex- 
actly corresponds  with  Nedjrdn  or  Negrdn,  nine 
days’ journey  NW.  of  Mdreh.  He  fixes  liuce  Come 
at  Moilah,  and  Negra  or  Nera  opposite  to  Coseyr,  in 
the  26th  degree  of  latitude.  His  argument  for  de- 
termining tlie  value  of  a day’s  march  is  ingenious. 
The  whole  distance  from  Mdreh  to  the  place  indi- 
cated would  be  350  leagues  of  25  to  a degree.  Fi'om 
Mariaba  to  Negra  was  60  days’  march : Negrdn, 
therefore,  which  was  nine  days  from  Mariaba,  is  ^ths 
of  the  whole  march,  and  Wady  Nedjrdn  is  52  leagues 
NW.  of  Mdreh.  The  distance  of  the  Seven  Wells, 
eleven  days  from  Ve^'j’dra,  = ^ths  of  the  march=l  1 7 
leagues  from  Mariaba  : and  the  same  analogy  might 
have  been  applied  to  Chaalla  and  the  river  Malothas, 
had  Strabo  indicated  the  distances  of  these  two  sta- 
tions. The  troops,  in  order  to  reach  the  sea,  on  their 
retreat  must  have  traversed  the  province  of  a dis- 

trict between  Yemen  and  the //ec^’as:  (whose geography 
has  been  recently  restored  to  us  by  M.  Jomard),  and 
one  of  the  elevated  plains  which  separate  the  moun- 
tain chain  of  Yemen  from  that  of  the  Hedjaz.  “ The 
road,”  he  says,  “is  excellent, and  a weak  body  of  troops 
could  defend  it  against  a numerous  army.”  Having 
thus  disposed  of  the  line  followed  in  the  retreat,  he 
briefly  considers  the  advance;  — “The  country  go- 
verned by  Aretas.  and  the  next  mentioned,  Ararene, 
correspond  with  Thamoud  and  Nedjd,  and  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  latter  province  approaching  Nedjrdn 
has  always  been  a well-peopled  and  cultivated  dis- 
trict. Asca,  on  the  river,  and  Athrulla,  the  last- 
named  station  before  Mariaba,  cannot  be  exactly 
determined,  as  the  distances  are  not  stated  ; and  the 
line  between  Nedjrdn  and  Mdreh  is  still  but  little 
known.”  (Jomard,  ap.  Mengin.  Histoire  de  VEgypte, 
4'C.,  pp.  383  — 389.)  7.  Mr.  Forster  has  investi- 

gated the  march  with  his  usual  diligence,  and  with 
the  partial  success  and  failure  that  must  almost 
necessarily  attach  to  the  investigation  of  so  difficult 
a subject.  To  take  first  the  three  main  points,  viz., 
Leuce  Come,  the  point  of  departure  ; Marsyabae,  the 
extreme  limit ; and  Nera,  the  point  at  wdiich  they 
embarked  on  their  return.  He  accepts  D’Anville’s 
identification  of  Haura  as  Leuce  Come,  thinking  the 
coincidence  of  name  decisive  ; Marsyabae  he  finds  in 
Sahhia,  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of  Sahie,  a dis- 
trict on  the  northern  confines  of  Yemen,  100  miles 
S.  of  Beishe,  the  frontier  and  key  of  Yemen;  and 
Nera,  in  Yemho,  the  sea-port  of  Medina.  The  line 
of  march  on  their  advance  he  makes  very  circuitous, 
as  Strabo  intimates  ; conducting  them  first  through 
the  heart  of  Nedjd  to  the  province  of  El-Ahm  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  then  again  through  the  same  pro- 
vince in  a SW.  direction  to  Yemen.  On  their  re- 
treat, he  brings  them  direct  to  Nedjrdn,  then  due 
west  to  the  sea,  which  they  coast  as  far  north  as 
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Yemho.  To  be  more  particular:  he  thinks  that  “a 
difference  in  distance  in  the  advance  and  retreat, 
commensurate,  in  some  reasonable  degree,  with  the 
recorded  difference  of  time,  i.  e.  as  3 to  1,  must  be 
found  ; that  the  caravan  roa<i  from  Haura  by  Me. 
dina  and  Kasym,  into  the  heart  of  Nedjd,  was  the 
line  followed  by  Gallus  (the  very  route,  in  fact, 
traver>ed  by  Captain  Sadlierin  1819  : Transactions 
of  Lit.  Soc.  of  Bombay,  vol.  x.  pp.  449 — 493), 
and  thence  by  one  of  the  great  Nedjd  roads  into 
Yemen,  the  description  of  which  in  Burckhardt 
agrees  in  many  minute  particulars  with  the  brief 
notices  of  Strabo.  He  further  finds  nearly  all  the 
towns  named  by  Pliny  as  taken  by  the  Romans,  on 
this  line  of  march  ; Mariaba  of  the  Calingii  in  Merab, 
in  the  NE.  extremity  of  Nedjd,  within  the  province 
of  Hagar  or  Bahrein — in  the  former  of  which  names 
he  finds  the  Ararena  or  Agarena  of  Strabo.  Caripeta 
he  identifies,  as  Gosselin  had  done,  with  Cariatain  in 
Nedjd  ; but  he  does  not  attempt  to  explain  how 
Pliny  could  call  this  the  extreme  limit  of  the  expe- 
dition,— “quo  longissime  processit.”  The  Tainma- 
cus  of  Pliny  = the  Agdami  of  Ptolemy  = the  well- 
known  town  of  Tayf.  Magusa  (Ptolemy’s  Magulaba) 
presents  itself  in  Korn  el-Maghsal,  a place  situated 
about  half-way  between  Tayf  and  Nedjrdn,  which 
last  is  with  him,  as  with  all  preceding  writers  ex- 
cept Gosselin,  the  Anagrana  of  Strabo,  the  Negra  of 
Pliny.  “Labecia  is  the  an.agram,  with  the  slightest 
possible  invex'sion,  of  Al-Beishe  and  this  is  called, 
by  the  northern  Bedouins  “ the  key  of  Yemen” — tl.e 
only  pass,  according  to  Burckhardt,  for  heavy-laden 
camels  going  from  Mekka  to  Yemen,  “ a very  fertile 
district,  extremely  rich  in  date-trees.”  The  river  at 
which  the  battle  with  the  Arabs  was  fought  is  the 
modern  Sancan,  “ which,  taking  its  rise  in  the 
Hedjaz  mountains  near  Korn  el-Maghsal,  after  a 
southern  course  of  somewhat  more  than  100  miles, 
is  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  Tehamah,  to  the  westward 
of  the  mountains  of  Asyr.”  The  Asca  of  Strabo, 
the  Nesca  of  Pliny,  are  “ obviously  identical  with 
Sancan,  the  present  name  of  a town  seated  on  the 
Sancan  river,  near  its  termination  in  the  sands.” 
Athrulla,  next  mentioned  by  Strabo,  is  again  Labecia, 
i.  e.  Beishe  ; and  this  hypothesis  “implies  a counter- 
march,” of  which  there  is  no  hint  in  the  authors. 
Lastly,  “ if  Amnestus  may  be  supposed  to  have  its 
representative  in  Ihn  Maan  (the  Manambis  of  Pto- 
lemy), a town  about  half-way  between  Beishe  and 
Sahhia,  all  the  cities  enumerated  by  Pliny  occur  on 
the  route  in  question.” 

As  to  the  retreat  of  the  army.  From  Marsyabae 
to  Nedjrdn,  a distance  of  from  140  to  160  miles,  was 
accomplished  in  nine  days;  thence  to  the  Seven 
Wells,  eleven  days  from  Nedjrdn,  brings  us  to  El- 
Hasha  (in  Arabic  “ the  Seven  ”),  a place  about  1 50 
miles  due  west  of  Nedjrdn,  and  then  to  Chaalla, 
the  modern  Chaulan  (according  to  Forster  as  well  as 
D’Anville,  the  chief  town  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name),  and  thence  to  Malotha,  situated  on  a river,  the 
same  as  that  crossed  on  the  advance,  i.e.  the  Nowcaw. 
The  Malotha  of  Strabo  is  plainly  identified,  by  its 
site,  with  the  Tabala  of  Burckhardt,  a town  on  the 
Sancan,  at  this  point,  on  the  caravan  road  to  Hedjaz, 
a short  day’s  inarch  irom  El-Hasha.  From  Malotha 
to  Nera  Come,  i.  e.  through  the  Tehamah,  there  are 
two  routes  described  by  Burckhardt;  one  along  the 
coast,  in  which  only  one  well  is  found  between 
Djidda  and  Leyth, — a distance  of  four  days;  another 
more  eastern,  somewhat  mountainous,  yielding  plenty 
of  water,  five  days’  journey  between  the  same  two 
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j towns.  Now  as  Strabo  describes  the  latter  part  of 
i tlie  retreat  through  a desert  track  containing  only  a 
few  wells,  it  is  obvious  that  the  coast-road  was  that 
followed  by  the  Romans  as  far  as  Yembo,  already 
identified  with  Nera  Come;  “ the  road-distance 
between  Sabbia  and  Yembo  (about  800  English 
1 miles)  allowing,  for  the  entire  retreat,  the  reason- 
I able  average  of  little  more  than  thirteen  miles  a-day.” 
(Forster,  Geogr.  of  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  277 — 332.) 
i III.  Amid  these  various  and  conflicting  theories 
! there  is  not  perhaps  one  single  point  that  can 
be  regarded  as  positively  established,  beyond  all 
I question ; but  there  are  a few  which  may  be 
safely  regarded  as  untenable.  1.  And  first,  with 
regard  to  Leuce  Come,  plausible  as  its  identification 
j with  El-Haura  is  rendered  by  the  coincidejice  of 
I name,  there  seem  to  be  two  inseparable  objections  to 
! it;  first,  that  the  author  of  the  Periplus  places  the 
harbour  and  castle  of  Leuce  two  or  three  days’  sail 
I from  Myos  Hormus  (for  Mr.  Forster’s  gloss  is  quite 
i inadmissible),  while  EUHawra  is  considerably  more 
I than  double  that  distance,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances ; and  secondly,  that  the  same  author, 
in  perfect  agreement  with  Strabo,  places  it  in  the 
country  of  the  Nabathaei,  which  never  could  have 
extended  so  far  south  as  Haura.  Mr.  Forster  at- 
tempts to  obviate  this  objection  by  supposing  that 
both  Leuce  Come  and  Nera  were  sea-ports  of  the 
I Nabathaei  beyond  their  own  proper  limits,  and  in 
the  hostile  territory  of  the  Thamudites  (1.  c.  p.  284, 
note  *).  But  this  hypothesis  is  clearly  inconsistent 
with  the  author  of  the  Periplus,  who  implies,  and 
! with  Strabo,  who  asserts,  that  Leuce  Come  lay  in 
j the  territory  of  the  Nabathaei  (fiKcv  els  Aevieiju 
1 K(H>fX7}v  TT7S  No§aTala>j/  yris,  efjLTropeiov  li^ya),  a state- 
I ment  which  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
! Nera  Come,  which  all  agree  to  have  been  south  of 
i Leuce,  is  also  placed  by  Strabo  in  the  territory  of  Obo- 
I das,  the  king  of  the  Nabathaei  (eart  8e  rrjs’OSdda). 

I Leuce  cannot  therefore  be  placed  further  south  than 
Moilah,  as  Gosselin,  Vincent,  and  Jomard  all  agree ; 

I and  Nera  must  be  sought  a little  to  the  south  of  this, 
for  Jomard  has  justly  remai-ked  that  Strabo,  in  con- 
i trasting  the  time  occupied  in  the  advance  and  in 
j the  retreat,  evidently  draws  his  compaidson  from  a 
! calculation  of  the  same  space  (?.  c.  p.  385).  2. 

‘ With  regard  to  the  site  of  Marsyabae,  it  may  be  re- 
; marked  that  its  identification  with  Mariaba,  the 
i metropolis  of  the  Sabaei,  the  modern  Mdreb,  main- 
I tained  by  D’Anville,  Fresnel,  and  Jomard,  is  inad- 
I missible  for  the  following  reasons:  first,  that  dis- 
I tinct  mention  having  been  made  of  the  latter  by 
I Strabo,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  im- 
I mediately  mention  it  with  a modification  of  its  name, 
and  assign  it  to  another  tribe,  the  Rhamanitae : and 
' it  is  an  uncritical  method  of  removing  the  difficulty 
I suggested  by  M.  Jomard  without  the  authority  of 
MSS., — “ il  faut  lire  partout  Mariaba;  le  mot  Mar- 
I siaba  est  corrompu  dvidemment.”  Secondly,  whether 
i the  Mariaba  Baramalacum  of  Pliny  be  identified  with 
I Strabo’s  Marsyabae  or  no,  and  whatever  becomes  of 
• the  plausible  etymology  of  this  epithet,  suggested 
by  Dean  Vincent  (quasi  Bohr  em-Malac—the  royal 
I reservoir'),  the  fact  remains  the  same,  that  the 
I Mariaba  of  the  Sabaeans  was  abundantly  supplied 
! with  water  from  numerous  rivulets  collected  in  its 
! renowned  Tank;  and  that  therefore,  as  Gosselin 
1 remarks,  drought  was  the  last  calamity  to  which 
‘ the  Romans  would  have  been  exposed  in  such  a 
' locality.  3.  With  regard  to  Anagrana  and  Negra, 
i on  the  identity  of  which  with  the  modern  Nedjran 
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there  is  a singular  agreement  among  all  commenta- 
tors, there  seems  to  be  an  insuperable  objection  to 
that  also,  if  Strabo,  who  it  must  be  remembered 
had  his  information  direct  from  Gallus  himself,  is  a 
trustworthy  guide  ; for  the  Anagrana  of  the  re- 
treat (which  is  obviously  also  the  Negra  of  Pliny), 
nine  days  distant  from  Marsyabae,  was  the  place 
where  the  battle  had  been  fought  on  their  advance. 
But  ho  had  said  before  that  this  battle  was  fought 
at  the  river;  and  there  is  no  mention  of  a river 
nearer  to  Nedjran  than  the  Saman,  which  is,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Forster,  170  miles,  or  twelve  days’ 
journey,  distant.  It  is  certainly  strange  that,  of  the 
writers  who  have  commented  on  this  expedition,  all, 
with  one  exception,  have  overlooked  the  only  indi- 
cation furnished  by  the  classical  geographers  of  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  march, — clearly  pointing  to 
the  west,  and  not  to  the  south.  The  Mariaba  taken 
by  the  Romans  was,  according  to  Pliny,  that  of  the 
Calingii,  whom  he  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf;  for  he  names  two  other  towns  of  the  same 
tribe,  Pallon  and  Urannimal  or  Muranimal,  which 
he  places  near  the  river  by  w'hich  the  Euphrates  is 
thought  to  debouche  into  the  Persian  Gulf  28), 
opposite  to  the  Bahrein  islands,  (Forster,  vol.  ii. 
p.  312.)  This  important  fact  is  remarkably  con- 
firmed by  the  expedition  having  landed  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  com- 
mencing their  march  through  the  territory  of  Obodas 
and  his  kinsman  Aretas,  two  powerful  sheikhs  of  the 
Nabathaei,  who  inhabited  the  northern  part  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Mount  Sinai  [Nabathaei],  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Mariaba  of  Pliny  is  cor- 
rectly identified  with  the  Merab,  still  existing  at  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Nedjd  mountains.  [Mariaba, 
No.  3.]  Whether  this  be  the  Marsyabae  of  Strabo, 
or  whether  future  investigations  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  peninsula,  hitherto  so  imperfectly  known,  may 
not  restore  to  us  both  this  and  other  towns  men- 
tioned in  the  lists  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine.  At  any  rate,  the  very  circuitous 
route  through  Nedjd  to  Yemen,  marked  out  by  Mr. 
Forster,  and  again  his  line  of  the  retreat,  seem  to  in- 
volve difficulties  and  contradictions  insurmountable, 
which  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss ; and  with  regard 
to  the  supposed  analogy  of  the  modern  names,  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  an  equal  amount  of  ingenuity 
might  discover  like  analogies  in  any  other  parts  of 
Arabia,  even  with  the  very  scanty  materials  that  we 
at  present  have  at  command.  In  conclusion,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  observation  of  Strabo  that  the 
expedition  had  reached  within  two  days’  journey  of 
the  country  of  the  Frankincense,  is  of  no  value  what- 
ever in  determining  the  line  of  march,  as  there  were 
two  districts  so  designated,  and  there  is  abundant 
reason  to  doubt  whether  either  in  fact  existed;  and 
that  the  reports  brought  home  by  Gallus  and  pre- 
served by  Pliny,  so  far  as  they  prove  anything, 
clearly  indicate  profound  ignorance  of  the  nature 
and  produce  of  Yemen,  which  some  authors  suppose 
him  to  have  traversed,  for  we  are  in  a position  to 
assert  that  so  much  of  his  statement  concerning  the 
Sabaei  as  relates  to  their  wealth — “ silvarum  fertili- 
tate  odorifera,  auri  metallis  ” — is  pure  fiction.  The 
question  of  the  confusion  of  the  various  Mariabas,  and 
their  cognate  names,  is  discussed  by  Ritter  with  his 
usual  ability.  {Erdkunde  von  Arabien,  vol,  i. 
pp.  276—284.)  [G.  W.] 

MA'RSYAS  (Maptruas).  1.  A tributary  of  the 
Maeander,  having  its  sources  in  the  district  called 
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Idrias,  that  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratoniceia, 
and  flowing  in  a north-western  direction  past  Ala- 
banda,  discharged  its  waters  into  the  Maeander 
nearly  opposite  to  Tralles.  On  its  banks  were  the 
Aeu/cal  aTijXai,  near  which  the  Carians  held  their 
national  meetings.  (Herod,  v.  118.)  The  modern 
name  of  this  river  is  Tshina,  as  is  clearly  proved 
by  Leake  (^Asia  Minor ^ p.  234,  &c.);  while  earlier 
geographers  generally  confound  this  Iklarsyas  with 
the  Harpasus. 

2.  A small  river  of  Phrygia,  and,  like  the  Carian 
^larsyas,  a tributary  of  the  Maeander.  Herodotus 
(vii.  26)  calls  it  a KarappaKTyjs ; and  according  to 
Xenophon  (^Anab.  i.  2.  § 8)  its  sources  were  in  the 
market-place  of  Celaenae,  below  the  acropolis,  where 
it  fell  down  with  a great  noise  from  the  rock  (Curt, 
iii.  1.)  This  perfectly  agrees  with  the  term  applied 
to  it  by  Herodotus ; but  the  description  is  apparently 
opposed  to  a statement  of  Pliny  (v.  41),  accord- 
ing to  whom  the  river  took  its  origin  in  the  valley 
of  Aulocrene,  ten  miles  from  Apamea.  (Comp. 
Strab.  xii.  p.  578;  Max.  Tyr.  viii.  8.)  Strabo, 
again,  states  that  a lake  above  Celaenae  was  the 
source  of  both  the  Maeander  and  the  Marsyas. 
“ Comparing  these  accounts,”  says  Col.  Leake 
(^Asia  Minor,  p.  160),  “ with  Livy  (xxxviii.  38), 
who  probably  copied  from  Polybius,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  lake  or  pool  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  which  rose  above  Celaenae  was  the  reputed 
source  of  the  IMarsyas  and  Maeander;  but  that  in 
fact  the  two  rivers  issued  from  difierent  parts  of  the 
mountain  below  the  lake.”  By  this  explanation  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  the  different  statements  seems 
to  be  removed,  for  Aulocrene  was  probably  the  name 
of  the  lake,  which  imparted  its  own  name  to  the  plain 
mentioned  by  Pliny.  The  Marsyas  joined  the  Mae- 
ander a little  w'ay  below  Celaenae.  (Comp.  Maean- 
der; and  Hamilton’s  Researches,  i.  p.  499.)  [L.S.j 

MARSYAS  (Mapo-nuy),  a river  of  Coelesyria,  men- 
tioned only  by  Pliny  (v.  23)  as  dividing  Apameia 
from  the  tetrarchy  of  the  Nazerini.  It  was  probably 
the  river  mentioned — without  its  name — by  Abulfeda 
as  a tributary  of  the  Orontes,  which,  rising  below 
Apameia,  falls  into  the  lake  synonymous  with  that 
city,  and  so  joins  the  Orontes.  The  modern  name 
Yarmuk  is  given  by  Pococke,  who  places  it  in  his 
map  on  the  east  of  the  Orontes.  (Abulfeda,  Tabula 
Syriae,  ed.  Koehler,  pp.  151, 152;  Pococke, 
tion  of  the  East,  vol.  ii.  p.  79.)  It  doubtless  gave 
its  name  to  Marsyas,  a district  of  Syria,  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  who  joins  it  witli  Ituraea,  and  defines  its 
situation  by  the  following  notes: — It  adjoined  the 
Macra  Campus,  on  its  east,  and  had  its  commence- 
ment at  Laodiceia  ad  Libanum.  Chalcis  was,  as  it 
were,  an  acropolis  of  the  distinct.  This  Chalcis  is 
joined  with  Heliopolis,  as  under  the  power  of  Ptolemy, 
son  of  Mennaeus,  who  ruled  over  Marsyas  and  Itu- 
raea. (Strab.  xvi.  pp.  753,  755.)  The  same  geo- 
grapher speaks  of  Chalcidice  arrh  rod  Mapaijov  Kadr]- 
Kovaa  (p.  153),  and  extends  it  to  the  sources  of  the 
Orontes,  above  w'hich  was  the  AvXiav  ^aaiXiKos 
(p.  155),  now  the  Bekaa.  From  these  various 
notices  it  is  evident  that  the  Marsyas  comprehended 
the  valley  of  the  Orontes  from  its  rise  to  Apameia, 
where  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  probably  by  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  But  it  extended  westward 
to  the  Macra  Campus,  which  bordered  on  the  Medi- 
terranean. (Mannert,  Geographic  von  Syrien, 
pp.  326,  363.)  [Ituraea;  Orontes.]  [G.W.] 

MARTA,  a river  of  Etruria,  still  called  the 
Marta,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Lake  of  Bolsena 
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(Lacus  Vulsiniensis),  of  which  it  carries  off  the  su- 
pei-fluous  waters  to  the  sea.  It  flowed  under  the  N. 
side  of  the  hill  on  which  stood  Tarquinii;  but  its 
name  is  knowm  only  from  the  Itineraries,  from  which 
we  learn  that  it  was  crossed  by  the  Via  Aurelia,  10 
miles  from  Centumcellae  (^Civita  Vecchia).  Qtin. 
p.  291;  Tab.  Pent.')  [E.  H.  B.] 

MARTIAE.  [Gallaecia,  p.  934,  b.] 
MARTIA'LIS,a  place  in  Gallia,near  to,and  north- 
west of  Augustonemetum  (^Clermont  en  Auvergne'), 
which  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  once  bishop  of  Clermont, 
names  Pagus  Violvascensis,  'with  the  remark  that  it 
was  in  a previous  age  named  Martialis,  from  having 
been  the  winter  quarters  of  the  Julian  legions.  The 
tradition  may  refer  to  Caesar’s  legions.  The  place 
is  now  'Volvic  (D’Anville,  Notice,  ^c.)  [G.  L.] 

MARTIA'NE  (Mapriaui},  Ptol.  vi.  2.  §§  2. 
5),  a lake  placed  by  Ptolemy  (1.  c.)  in  Atropatene, 
and  probably  the  same  as  that  called  Sfauta  by 
Strabo  (r]  \lp.vT]  STraura,  xi.  p.  523).  St.  Martin 
{Alem.  sur  V Armenie,  vol.  i.  p.  57)  has  ingeniously 
conjectured  that  the  name  Spauta  that  is  applied  to 
it  in  our  MSS.  of  Strabo,  is  an  error  of  some  copyist 
for  Caputa,  a word  which  answers  to  the  Armenian 
Gaboid  and  Persian  Kahud,  signifying  “ blue,”  and 
which,  in  allusion  to  the  colour  of  the  water,  is  the 
title  usually  assigned  to  it  by  the  Oiiental  geogra- 
phers. It  is  identified  with  the  lake  of  Urumiyah 
in  Azerbaijan,  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  salt 
which  it  retains  in  solution.  This  peculiarity  has 
been  noticed  by  Strabo  (?.c.),  where,  for  the  unin- 
telligible reading  KaTanopcodeiaiv,  Groskurd  (aJ 
loc.)  has  substituted  the  KarrvpwTrd^iaiv  of  the  MSS. 
and  older  editions.  (Joum.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  p.  56, 
vol.  X.  pp,  7 — 9;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  ix.  p.  782; 
Chesney,  Euphrat.  vol.  i.  pp.  77,  97.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MARTI'NI  (MapT?i/ot  or  MapTTjroi),  a people  of 
Arabia  Petraea,  near  Babylonia  (Ptol.  v.  19.  § 2), 
the  exact  position  of  which  it  is  now  impossible  to 
fix.  (Forster,  Geog.  of  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  238, 
239.)  [G.  W.] 

MARTIS,  AD,  a mansio  marked  by  the  Itins.  on 
the  road  from  Taurini  (Turino)  to  Brigantio(.Sn'a«- 
qon)  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  the  next  station  to 
Brigantio.  The  Antonine  Itinerary  makes  it  xviiii. 
]\I.  P,  between  Ad  Martis  and  Brigantio,  omitting 
Gesdao  [Gesdao].  The  Table  gives  the  same  dis- 
tance between  Ad  Martis  and  Brigantio,  thus 
divided ; from  Ad  Martis  to  Gascido  (Gesdao)  viii., 
to  Alpis  Cottia,  v.,  to  Brigantio  vi, ; and  the  Jerusa- 
lem Itin.  makes  the  distance  between  Ad  Martis 
and  Brigantio  the  same.  Ad  Martis  is  fixed  at 
Houlx  or  Oulx,  on  the  road  from  Susa  to  Brianqon. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  mentions  this  place  “ nomine 
Martis”  (xv.  10),  and  he  calls  it  a static.  [G.  L.] 
MARTYRO'POLIS  (MapTvp6TTo\is),  a town  of 
Sophanene  in  Armenia,  near  the  river  Nymphaeus, 
which,  according  to  the  national  traditions,  was 
founded  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  century  by  the 
bishop  Maroutha,  who  collected  to  this  place  the 
relics  of  all  the  martyrs  that  could  be  found  in 
Armenia,  Persia,  and  Syria.  (St.  Martin,  J/m.  sur 
V Armenie,  vol.  i.  p.  96.)  Amenia,  which  as  an 
independent  kingdom,  had  long  formed  a slight 
counterpoise  between  the  Roman  and  Persian  em- 
pires, was  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II.  partitioned 
by  its  powerful  neighbour's.  Martyropolis  was  the 
capital  of  Roman  Armenia,  and  was  made  by  Jus- 
tinian a strong  fortress.  (Procop,  de  Aed.  iii.  2, 
B.  P.\.  17;  Le  Beau,  Bas  Empire,  vol.  ix.  p.  135; 
Gibbon,  c.  xl.)  It  is  represented  by  the  modern 
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Miojarekyn  (MitcpepKet/j,,  Cedren,  vol.  ii.  pp,  419, 
501,  ed.  Bekker;  Ritter,  Erdktmde,  vol.  x.  pp.  78, 
90,  1087,  vol.  xi.  pp.  67,  foil.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MARU'CA.  [SOGDIANA.] 

MARVINGI  (Mapoviyyoi),  a German  tribe  on 
tlie  east  of  Mons  Abnoba,  between  the  Suevi  and 
the  Danube.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 22.)  The  town  of 
Bergium  (the  modern  Bamberg^  was  probably  the 
capital  of  the  Marvin^i.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 29.)  [L.S.] 
MARUNDAE  {Uapovvdai,  Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 14), 
a people  who  lived  in  India  extra  Gangem,  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  adjoining  the 
Gangaridae  [Gangauidae].  They  are  probably 
the  same  as  those  whom  Pliny  calls  Molindae  (vi. 
19.  s.  22),  and  may  perhaps  be  considered  the  same 
as  the  native  Indian  Varendrt.  [V.] 

JIARUS,  a tributary  of  the  Danube,  into  which 
it  flows  from  the  north.  Between  it  and  the  Cusus 
a band  of  exiled  Marcomannians  received  settlements 
from  the  Romans  under  Tiberius.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii. 
63;  Plin.  H.N.  iv.  25.)  It  is  generally  believed 
that  tins  river  is  the  same  as  the  March  in  Moravia; 

I but  it  is  more  probably  identical  with  the  Marosch, 

I which  the  ancients  generally  call  Marisus.  [Ma- 
RISUS.]  [L.  S.] 

MARU'SIUM,  a town  which  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary  fixes  at  13  M.  P.  from  Clodiana,  and  14 
M.  P.  from  the  river  Apsus,  on  the  road  to  Apol- 
lonia.  Colonel  Leake’s  map  identifies  it  with 
Lusjna.  [[E.  B.  J.] 

MARU'VIUM.  [Marruvium.] 

MASADA  (MaerdSa),  a very  strong  fortress  of 
Palestine,  mentioned  by  Sti-abo  and  Pliny,  but  much 
more  fully  described  by  Josephus.  Strabo  mentions 
it  in  connection  with  the  phaenomena  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  saying  that  there  are  indications  of  volcanic 
action  in  the  rugged  burnt  rocks  about  Moasada 
(Moao-aSa).  Pliny  describes  it  as  situated  on  a 
rock  not  far  from  the  lake  Asphaltis.  (Strab.  xvi. 
p.  764;  Plin.  v.  17.)  The  description  of  Josephus, 
in  whose  histories  it  plays  a conspicuous  part,  is  as 
follows: — A lofty  rock  of  considerable  extent,  sur- 
j rounded  on  all  sides  by  precipitous  valleys  of  fright- 
l ful  depth,  afforded  difiScult  access  only  in  two  parts ; 

I one  on  the  east,  towards  the  lake  Asphaltis,  by  a 
I zigzag  path,  scarcely  practicable  and  extremely 
I dangerous,  called  “ the  Serpent,”  from  its  sinuosi- 
1 ties;  the  other  more  easy,  towards  the  west,  on 
which  side  the  isolated  rock  was  more  nearly  ap- 
proached by  the  hills.  The  summit  of  the  rock 
was  not  pointed,  but  a plane  of  7 stadia  in  cir- 
cumference, surrounded  by  a wall  of  white  stone, 
12  cubits  high  and  8 cubits  thick,  fortified  with 
37  towers  of  50  cubits  in  height.  The  wall  was 
joined  within  by  large  buildings  connected  with  the 
towers,  designed  for  barracks  and  magazines  for  the 
enormous  stores  and  munitions  of  war  which  w'ere 
laid  up  in  this  fortress.  The  remainder  of  the  area, 
not  occupied  by  buildings,  was  arable,  the  soil 
being  richer  and  more  genial  than  that  of  the  plain 
below;  and  a further  provision  was  thus  made  for 
the  garrison  in  case  of  a failure  of  supplies 
from  without.  The  rain-water  was  preserved 
in  large  cisterns  excavated  in  the  solid  rock.  A 
palace  on  a grand  scale  occupied  the  north-west 
ascent,  on  a lower  level  than  the  fortress,  but  con- 
nected with  it  by  covered  passages  cut  in  the  rock. 
This  was  adorned  within  with  porticoes  and  baths, 
supported  by  monolithic  columns;  the  walls  and 
floor  were  covered  with  tesselated  work.  At  the 
distance  of  1000  cubits  from  the  fortress  a massive 

i 
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tower  guarded  the  western  approach  at  its  narrowest 
and  most  difficult  point,  and  thus  completed  the 
artificial  defences  of  this  most  remarkable  site,  which 
nature  had  rendered  almost  impregnable.  Jonathan, 
the  high-priest,  had  been  the  first  to  occupy  this 
rock  as  a fortress,  but  it  was  much  strengthened 
and  enlarged  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  designed  it 
as  a refuge  for  himself,  both  against  his  own  dis- 
affected subjects,  and  particularly  against  the  more 
dreaded  designs  of  Cleopatra,  who  was  constantly 
importuning  Antony  to  put  her  in  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judaea  by  removing  Herod  out  of  the 
way.  It  was  in  this  fortress  that  the  unfortunate 
Mariamne  and  other  members  of  Herod’s  family  were 
left  for  security,  under  his  brother  Joseph  and  a small 
garrison,  when  he  was  driven  from  Jerusalem  by 
Antigonus  and  his  Parthian  allies.  The  fortress 
was  besieged  by  the  Parthians,  and  Joseph  was  on 
the  point  of  surrendering  for  want  of  water,  when  a 
timely  shower  filled  the  cisterns  and  enabled  the 
garrison  to  hold  out  until  it  was  relieved  by  Herod 
on  his  return  from  his  successful  mission  to  Rome. 
It  next  figures  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  revolt, 
having  been  occupied  first  by  Manahem,  son  of 
Judas  the  Galilean,  a ringleader  of  the  sicarii,  who 
took  it  by  treachery,  and  put  the  Roman  garrison 
to  the  sword;  and  afterwards  by  Eleazar  and  his 
partisans,  a rival  faction  of  the  same  murderous 
fanatics,  by  whom  it  was  held  for  some  time  after 
Jerusalem  itself  had  fallen;  and  here  it  was  that 
the  last  scene  of  that  awful  tragedy  was  enacted 
under  circumstances  singularly  characteristic  of  the 
spirit  of  indomitable  obstinacy  and  endurance  that 
had  actuated  the  Jewish  zealots  throughout  the 
whole  series  of  their  trials  and  sufferings.  It  was 
the  only  stronghold  that  still  held  out  when  Flavius 
Silva  succeeded  Bassus  as  prefect  in  Judaea  (a.  d. 
73).  The  first  act  of  the  general  was  to  surround 
the  fortress  with  a wall,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
garrison.  Having  distributed  sentries  along  this 
line  of  circumvallation,  he  pitched  his  own  camp  on 
the  west,  where  the  rock  was  most  nearly  approached 
by  the  mountains,  and  was  therefore  more  open  to 
assault ; for  the  difficulty  of  px'ocuring  provisions  and 
water  for  his  soldiers  did  not  allow  him  to  attempt 
a protracted  blockade,  which  the  enormous  stores  of 
provisions  and  water  still  found  there  by  Eleazar 
would  have  enabled  the  garrison  better  to  endure. 
Behind  the  tower  which  guarded  the  ascent  was  a 
prominent  rock  of  considerable  size  and  height, 
though  300  cubits  lower  than  the  wall  of  the  fortress, 
ealled  the  White  Cliff.  On  this  a bank  of  200 
cubits’  height  was  raised,  which  formed  a base  for  a 
platform  (JSgp.a')  of  solid  masoniy,  50  cubits  in  width 
and  height,  on  which  was  placed  a tower  similar  iu 
construction  to  those  invented  and  employed  in 
sieges  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  covered  with  plates 
of  iron,  which  reached  an  additional  60  cubits,  so  as 
to  dominate  the  wall  of  the  castle,  which  was 
quickly  cleared  of  its  defenders  by  the  showers  of 
missiles  discharged  from  the  scorpions  and  balistae. 
The  outer  wall  soon  yielded  to  the  ram,  when  an 
inner  wall  was  discovered  to  have  been  constructed 
by  the  garrison — a framework  of  timber  filled  with 
soil,  which  became  more  solid  and  compact  by  the 
concussions  of  the  ram.  This,  however,  was  speedily 
fired.  The  assault  was  fixed  for  the  morrow,  when 
the  garrison  pi-evented  the  swords  of  the  Romans  by 
one  of  the  most  cold-blooded  and  atrocious  massacres 
on  record.  At  the  instigation  of  Eleazar,  they  first 
slew  every  man  his  wife  and  children ; then  having 
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collected  the  property  into  one  heap,  and  destroyed  I 
it  all  by  fire,  they  cast  lots  for  ten  men,  who  should 
act  as  executioners  of  the  others,  while  they  lay  in 
the  embrace  of  their  slaughtered  families.  One  was 
then  selected  by  lot  to  slay  the  other  nine  sur- 
vivors : and  he  at  last,  having  set  fire  to  the  palace, 
with  a desperate  effort  drove  his  sword  completely 
through  his  own  body,  and  so  perished.  The  total 
number,  including  women  and  children,  was  960. 
An  old  woman,  wdth  a female  relative  of  Eleazar  and 
five  children,  who  had  contrived  to  conceal  them- 
selves in  the  reservoirs  while  the  massacre  was 
being  perpetrated,  survived,  and  narrated  these  facts 
to  the  astonished  Romans  when  they  entered  the 
fortress  on  the  following  morning  and  had  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  frightful  tragedy. 

The  scene  of  this  catastrophe  has  been  lately  re- 
covered, and  the  delineations  of  the  artist  and  the 
description  of  the  traveller  have  proved  in  this,  as 
in  so  many  other  instances,  the  injustice  of  the 
charge  of  exaggeration  and  extravagance  so  often 
preferred  against  the  Jewish  historian.  Mr.  Eli 
Smith  was  the  first  in  modern  times  to  suggest  the 
identity  of  the  modern  Sebbeh  with  the  Masada  of 
Josephus.  He  had  only  viewed  it  at  a distance,  from 
the  cliffs  above  Engeddi,  in  company  with  Dr.  Ro- 
binson (^Biblical  Researches,  vol.  iii.  p.  242,  n.  1); 
but  it  was  visited  and  fully  explored,  in  1842,  by 
Messrs.  Woolcot  and  Tipping,  from  whose  descrip- 
tions the  following  notices  are  extracted.  The  first 
view  of  it  from  the  west  strikingly  illustrates  the 
accuracy  of  Strabo’s  description  of  its  site.  “ Rocky 
precipices  of  a rich  reddish-brown  colour  sur- 
rounded us  ; and  before  us,  across  a scorched  and 
desolate  tract,  were  the  cliff  of  Sebbeh,  with  its 
ruins,  the  adjacent  height  with  rugged  defiles  be- 
tween, and  the  Dead  Sea  lying  motionless  in  its  bed  : 
beneath.  The  aspect  of  the  whole  was  that  of 
lonely  and  stern  grandeur.”  So  on  quitting  the 
spot  they  found  the  ground  “ sprinkled  with  volcanic 
stones.”  The  base  of  the  cliff  is  separated  from 
the  water  by  a shoal  or  sand  -bank ; and  the  rock 
projects  beyond  the  mountain  range,  and  is  com- 
pletely isolated  by  a valley,  even  on  the  west  side, 
where  alone  “ the  rock  can  now  be  climbed : the  pass 
on  the  east  described  by  Josephus  seems  to  have 
been  swept  away.  The  language  of  that  historian 
respecting  the  loftiness  of  the  site,  is  not  very  ex- 
travagant. It  requires  firm  nerves  to  stand  over  its 
steepest  sides  and  look  directly  down.  The  depth 

at  these  points  cannot  be  less  than  1000  feet 

The  whole  area  we  estimated  at  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  a third  of  a mile 
in  breadth.  On  approaching  the  rock  from  the 
west,  the  ‘ white  promontory,’  as  Josephus  appro- 
priately calls  it,  is  seen  on  this  side  near  the  northern 
end.  This  is  the  point  where  the  siege  was  pressed 
and  carried.  Of  ‘ the  wall  built  round  about  the  en- 
tire top  of  the  hill  by  King  Herod,’  all  the  lower  part 
remains.  Its  colour  is  of  the  same  dark  red  as  the 
rock,  though  it  is  said  to  have  been  ‘ composed  of 
white  stone  ;’  but  on  breaking  the  stone,  it  appeared 
that  it  was  naturally  whitish,  and  had  been  burnt  | 
brown  by  the  sun.”  The  ground-plan  of  the  store- 
houses and  barracks  can  still  be  traced  in  the  found- 
ations of  the  buildings  on  the  summit,  and  the 
cisterns  excavated  in  the  natural  rock  are  of  enor- 
mous dimensions:  one  is  mentioned  as  nearly  50  feet 
deep,  100  long,  and  45  broad;  its  wall  still  covered 
with  a white  cement.  The  foundations  of  a round  i 
tower,  40  or  50  feet  below  the  northern  summit,  * 
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I may  have  been  connected  with  the  palace,  and  the 
windows  cut  in  the  rock  near  by,  which  Mr.  Woolcot 
conjectures  to  have  belonged  to  some  large  cistern, 
now  covered  up,  may  possibly  have  lighted  the  rock- 
hewn  gallery  by  which  the  palace  communicated 
with  the  fortress.  From  the  summit  of  the  rock 
every  part  of  the  wall  of  circumvallation  could  be 
traced, — carried  along  the  low  ground,  and,  wherever 
it  met  a precipice,  commencing  again  on  the  high 
summit  above,  thus  making  tlie  entire  circuit  of  the 
place.  Connected  with  it,  at  intervals,  were  the 
walls  of  the  Roman  camps,  opposite  the  NW.  and 
SE.  corners,  the  former  being  the  spot  where  Jo-, 
sephus  places  that  of  the  Roman  general  A third 
may  be  traced  on  the  level  near  the  shore.  The 
outline  of  the  works,  as  seen  from  the  heights  above, 
is  as  complete  as  if  they  had  been  but  recently 
abandoned.  The  Roman  wall  is  6 feet  broad,  built, 
like  the  fortress  walls  and  buildings  above,  with 
rough  stones  laid  loosely  together,  and  the  interstices 
filled  in  with  small  pieces  of  stone.  The  wall  is 
half  a mile  or  more  distant  from  the  rock,  so  as  to 
be  without  range  of  the  stones  discharged  by  the 
garrison.  No  water  was  to  be  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood but  such  as  the  recent  rains  had  left  in 
the  hollows  of  the  rocks ; confirming  the  remark  of 
Josephus,  that  water  as  well  as  food  was  brought 
thither  to  the  Roman  army  from  a distance.  Its 
position  is  exactly  opposite  to  the  peninsula  that 
runs  into  the  Dead  Sea  from  its  eastern  shore,  to- 
wards its  southern  extremity.  (^Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
1843,  pp.  62 — 67;  Traill’s  Josephus,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
109 — 115:  the  plates  are  given  in  vol.  i.  p.  126, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  87,  238.)  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
identification  of  Sebbeh  with  Masada  is  most  com- 
plete, and  the  vindication  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
: Jewish  historian,  marvellous  as  his  narrative  appears 
without  confirmation,  so  entire  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  he  was  himself  familiarly  acquainted  with  the 
fortress.  [G.  W.] 

MASAITICA  (MacrotTi/CTj),  a river  the  “ em- 
bouchure ” of  which  is  placed  by  Arrian  (Peripl. 
p.  18)  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Euxine,  90  stadia  from 
the  Nesis.  Rennell  (Comp.  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  325) 
has  identified  it  with  the  Kamuslar.  [E.  B.  J.] 
MASANI  (yiaaavoi),  a people  of  Arabia  Deserta, 
mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  19.  § 2),  situated 
above  the  RhaabenL  (Forster,  Geog.  of  Arabia, 
vol.  i.  pp.  284,  285.)  [G.W.] 

MASCAS  (Macr/fas,  Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  5.  § 4^, 
a small  river  of  Mesopotamia,  mentioned  by  Xe- 
nophon in  the  march  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  through 
that  country.  It  flowed  round  a town  which  he 
calls  Corsote,  and  w'as  probably  a tributary  of  the 
Euphrates.  Forbiger  imagines  that  it  is  the  same 
as  the  Saocoras  of  Ptolemy  (v.  1 8.  § 3),  which  had 
its  rise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nisibis.  [V.] 
MASCIACUM,  a place  in  Rhaetia,  on  the  road 
leading  from  Veldidena  to  Pons  Aeni  (It.  Ant.  p. 
259),  identified  with  Gmiind  on  the  Tegernsee,  or 
with  Matzen,  near  Rattenberg.  [L.  S.j 

MASCLIANA  or  MASCLIANAE,  a town  in 
I Dacia,  which  the  Peutinger  Table  fixes  at  1 1 M.  P. 
from  Gagana.  The  Geographer  of  Ravenna  calls  it 
Marsclunis;  its  position  must  be  sought  for  near 
Karansebes.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MASDORA'NI  (Maab<apavo\  or  Ma^wpavo'i),  a 
wild  tribe  who  occupied  the  mountain  range  of 
Masdoranus,  between  Parthia  and  Ariana,  extending 
SW.  towards  the  desert  part  of  Carmania  or  Kir- 
man.  (Ptol.  vi.  17.  § 3.)  [V.] 
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MASDORA'NUS  (Moa5c6pai/o«),  a chain  of 
mountains  which  divided  Parthia  from  Carmania 
Desei-ta,  extending  in  a S.  direction.  They  must 
be  considered  as  spurs  of  the  Sariphi  mountains 
(Hazards),  which  lie  to  the  N.  of  Parthia  (Ptol. 
Vi.  5.  § 1).  ^ [V.] 

MASES  (Mcfo-Tjs,  ^ Mao-rjTos,  Steph.  B. ; Eth 
Mow^Ttos),  an  ancient  city  in  the  district  Hermionis^ 
in  tlie  Argolic  peninsula,  mentioned  by  Homer 
along  with  Aegina.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  it 
was  used  as  a harbour  by  Hermione.  (Horn.  II.  ii. 
.562;  Strab.  viii.  p.  376;  Paus.  ii.  36.  §2;  Steph.  B. 
s.  17.)  It  was  probably  situated  on  the  western  coast 
of  Hermionis,  at  the  head  of  the  deep  bay  of  Kilddhia, 
j which  is  protected  by  a small  island  in  front.  The 
I possession  of  this  harbour  on  the  Argolic  gulf  must 
! liave  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Hermione,  since  they  were  thus  saved  the  navigation 
round  the  peninsula  of  Aram (f/ii.  The  French  Com- 
I mission,  however,  place  Mases  more  to  the  south,  at 
j port  Kheli,  which  we  suppose  to  have  been  the  site 
of  Halice.  [Halice.]  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii. 

! p.463,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  287 ; Boblaye,  Richerches, 
^c.  p.  61 ; Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  462.) 

MASICES.  [Mauretania.] 

MA'SIUS  (rb  Maatoi/  6pos,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  .506, 
527  ; Ptol.  v‘.  18.  § 2),  a chain  of  mountains 
1 which  form  the  northern  boundary  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  extend  in  a direction  nearly  east  and  west. 
They  may  be  considered  as  connecting  the  great 
western  mountain  known  by  the  name  of  Amanus, 

I between  Cilicia  and  Assyria,  and  the  Niphates,  on 
the  eastei-n  or  Armenian  side.  The  modem  name 
is  Karja  Baghlar.  Strabo  states,  that  M.  Masius 
is  in  Armenia,  because  he  extends  Armenia  some- 
what more  to  the  W.  and  S.  than  other  geographers. 

, A southern  spur  of  the  Masian  chain  is  the  mountain 
i district  round  Singara  (now  Sinjar).  [V.] 

MA'SPII  (Mcto-TTiot,  Herod,  i.  125),  one  of  the 
three  tribes  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  as  forming  the 
first  and  most  honourable  class  among  the  ancient 
Persians.  [V.] 

f*  MASSA  (Mao-o-a,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 6 ; Masatat, 

I Polyb.  ap.  Plin.  v.  1),  a river  of  Libya,  which  joined 
I the  sea  not  far  to  the  N.  of  the  Daras  (Senegal),  and 
to  the  S.  of  Soloeis  (Cape  Blanco)  in  E.  long.  10° 
30',  N.  lat.  16°  30'.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MASSA,  surnamed  Massa  Veternensis,  a town 
of  Etruria,  situated  about  12  miles  from  the  sea, 

I on  a hill  overlooking  the  wide  plain  of  the  Maremma: 

I hence  it  is  now  called  Massa  Marittima.  In  the 
! middle  ages  it  was  a considerable  city  and  the  see  of 
! a bishop;  but  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient 
i author  earlier  than  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xiv.  11. 

! § 27),  who  tells  us  that  it  was  the  birthplace  of 
1 the  emperor  Constantius  Callus.  From  the  epithet 
, Veternensis,  it  would  seem  probable  that  there  was 
an  Etruscan  city  of  the  name  of  Veternum  in  its 
; neighbourhood;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Dennis, 

; there  are  signs  of  an  Etrascau  population  on  a hill 
I called  the  Poggio  di  Vetreta,  a little  to  the  SE. 

of  the  modern  town.  (Dennis,  Etruria,  vol.  ii.  p. 

I 218.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MASSABATICA.  [Messabatae.] 

MASSAEI  (Mao-<rarot),  a people  placed  by 
I Ptolemy  (vi.  14.  §§  9,  11)  in  the  extreme  N.  of 
j Scythia,  near  the  mountains  of  the  Alani,  or  the  N. 

part  of  the  Ural  chain.  [E.  B.  J.] 

1 MASSAESYLI.  [Numidia.] 
j MASSAGA  (to  'M.daaaya,  Arrian,  Andb.  iv.  25, 
I 39),  a strongly  fortified  town  in  the  NE.  part  of 
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India,  between  the  Cophes  and  the  Indus.  It  is 
stated  by  Arrian  (1.  c.)  to  have  made  a desperate 
defence,  and  to  have  withstood  Alexander  for  four 
days  of  continued  assault.  It  had  been  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Indian  king  Assacanus,  who  was  re- 
cently dead  when  Alexander  arrived  there.  (Curt, 
viii.  10).  This  name  is  written  differently  in  difie- 
rent  authors.  Thus,  Strabo  writes  it  Maa6ya  (xv. 
p.  698);  Steph.  Byz.  and  Diodorus,  Hiaaa&Ka  (xvii. 
Prooem.);  and  Curtius,  Mazaga  (1.  c.).  It  is  doubt* 
less  the  same  as  the  Sanscrit,  Maqaka,  near  the 
Guraeus  (or  Gauri).  Curtius  himself  mentions 
that  a rapid  river  or  torrent  defended  it  on  its 
eastern  side.  (Lassen’s  Map  of  India.)  [V.] 

MASSA'GE'TAE  (^aacayiTai),  a numerous  and 
powerful  tribe  who  dwelt  in  Asia  on  the  plains  to 
the  E.  of  the  Caspian  and  to  the  S.  of  the  Issedones, 
on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Araxes.  Cyrus,  according  to 
story,  lost  his  life  in  a bloody  fight  against  them 
and  their  queen  Tomyris.  (Herod,  i.  205 — 214; 
Justin,  i.  8.)  They  were  so  analogous  to  the 
Scythians  that  they  were  reckoned  as  members  of 
the  same  race  by  many  of  the  contemporaries  of 
Herodotus,  who  has  given  a detailed  account  of  their 
habits  and  manner  of  life.  From  the  exactness  of 
the  geographical  data  furnished  by  that  historian, 
the  situation  of  this  people  can  be  made  out  with 
considerable  precision.  The  Araxes  is  the  Jaxartes, 
and  the  immense  plain  to  the  E.  of  the  Caspian  is 
that  “ steppe  ” land  which  now  includes  Sungaria 
and  Mongolia,  touching  on  the  frontier  of  Eygur, 
and  extending  to  the  chain  of  the  Altai.  The  gold 
and  bronze  in  which  their  country  abounded  were 
found  in  the  Altai  range.  Strabo  (xi.  pp.  512 — 
514)  confirms  the  statements  of  the  Father  of 
History  as  to  the  inhuman  practices  and  repulsive 
habits  of  these  earliest  specimens  of  the  Mongolian 
race.  It  may  be  obseiwed  that  while  Niebuhr 
(Klein  Schrift.  p.  362),  Bbckh  (Corp.Inscr.  Graec. 
pi.  xi.  p.  81)  and  Schafarik  (Slav.  Alt.  vol.i.  p.  279) 
agree  in  assigning  them  to  the  Mongol  stock.  Von 
Humboldt  (Asie  Centrale,  vol.  i.  p.  400)  considers 
them  to  have  belonged  to  the  Indo-European 
family. 

Alexander  came  into  collision  with  these  wander- 
ing hordes,  during  the  campaign  of  Sogdiana,  b.  c. 
328.  (Arrian,  Anah.  iv.  16, 17.)  The  Massagetao 
occur  in  Pomponius  Mela  (i.  2.  § 5),  Pliny  (vi.  19), 
and  Ptolemy  (vi.  10.  §2,  13.  § *3):  afterwards 
they  appear  as  Alani.  [Alani.]  [E.  B.  J.] 

MASSA'LIA  (Mao-o-aAi'a),  a river  of  Crete,which 
Ptolemy  (iii.  17.  § 3)  places  to  the  W.  of  Psychium 
(Aosiri),  now  the  Megdlo-potamo.  (Hock,  Kreta,xo\ 
i.  p.  393.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MASSA'LIA.  [Massilia.] 

MASSALIO'TICUM  OSTIUM.  [Fossa  Ma 

RIANA.] 

MASSANI  (Moo-trovof,  Diod.  xv.  102),  a people 
of  India,  who  are  said  by  Diodorus  to  have  lived 
near  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  in  the  district  called 
Pattalene.  [V.] 

MASSAVA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table 
between  Brivodurum  (Briare)  and  Ebimum,  which 
is  Nevirnum  (Nevers)  on  the  Loire.  The  distance 
is  marked  the  same  from  Massava  to  Brivodurum 
and  to  Nevirnum,  being  xvi.  in  each  case.  Massava 
is  Mesve  or  M'eves,  a place  where  the  small  river 
Masau  flows  into  the  Loire;  but  the  numbers  in  the 
Table  do  not  agree  with  the  real  distance,  as 
D’Anville  says,  and  he  would  correct  them  in  his 
usual  way.  [G.  L,] 
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MASSIA'NI  (Maa-ffiavoi,  Strab.  xv.  p.  698),  a 
people  who  dwelt  in  the  NE.  part  of  India,  beyond 
the  Panjdh,  between  the  Cophes  and  the  Indus. 
They  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  in  connection  with 
the  Astaceni  and  Aspasii,  and  must  therefore  have 
dwelt  along  the  mountain  range  to  the  N.  of  the 
Kabul  river.  [V.] 

MA'SSICUS  MONS  {Monte  Massico'),  a moun- 
tain, or  rather  range  of  hills,  in  Campania,  which 
formed  the  limit  between  Campania  propei'ly  so  called 
and  the  portion  of  Latium,  south  of  the  Liris,  to 
which  the  name  of  Latium  Novum  or  Adjectum  was 
sometimes  given.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  The  Massican 
Hills  form  a range  of  inconsiderable  elevation,  which 
extends  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  group  near 
Suessa  (the  Mte.  di  Sta.  Croce'),  in  a SW.  direction, 
to  within  2 miles  of  the  sea,  where  it  ends  in  the 
hill  of  Mondragone,  just  above  the  ancient  Sinuessa. 
The  Massican  range  is  not,  like  the  more  lofty 
group  of  the  Mte.  di  Sta.  Croce  or  Rocca  Monfina, 
of  volcanic  origin,  but  is  composed  of  the  ordinary 
limestone  of  the  Apennines  (Daubeny  On  Volcanoes, 
p.  175).  But,  from  its  immediate  proximity  to  the 
volcanic  formations  of  Campania,  the  soil  which 
covers  it  is  in  great  part  composed  of  such  products, 
and  hence  probably  the  excellence  of  its  wine,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Italy,  and  vied 
with  the  still  more  noted  Falernian.  (Virg.  Georg. 
ii.  143,  Aen.  vii.  724;  Hor.  Carm.  i.  1.  19,  iii.  21. 
5 ; Sil.  Ital.  vii.  20 ; Martial,  i.  27.  8,  xiii.  Ill;  Plin. 
xiv.  6.  s.  8 ; Columell.  iii.  8.)  Yet  the  whole  of  this 
celebrated  range  of  hills  does  not  exceed  9 miles  in 
length  bv  about  2 in  breadth.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MASSICYTES,  MASSYCITES,  or  MASSICY- 
TUS  (yia(T(jiKVTOs),  a mountain  range  traversing 
western  Lycia  from  north  to  south,  issuing  in  the 
north,  near  Nysa,  from  Mount  Taurus,  and  running 
almost  parallel  to  the  rivei  Xanthus,  though  in  the 
south  it  turns  a little  to  the  east.  (Ptol.  v.  3.  § 1 ; 
Plin.  V.  28;  Quint.  Smyrn.  iii.  232.)  [L.  S.] 


COIN  OF  MASSICYTKS. 

MASSIE'NA,  a town,  mentioned  only  by  Avienus 
{Or.  Mark.  450,  seq.),  situated  on  the  south  coast 
of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  from  wdiich  the  Sinus 
Massienus  derived  its  name.  It  is  the  bay  S.  of 
Cartagena  between  C.  Palos  and  C.  Gata. 

MASSTLIA  {MaacaXia  : Eth.  Macr(raAtwT77y, 
Maa-(xa\iT]Tr]S,  MacraaXievs,  in  the  feminine,  Macr- 
craXiaris ; Massiliensis : the  modern  name,  3far- 
seille,  is  from  the  corrupted  Latin,  Mai’silia,  which 
in  the  Proven9al  became  Marsillo).  Massalia, 
which  the  Komans  wrote  Massilia,  is  a town  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the  coast,  east  of  the  Rhone. 
Its  position  is  represented  by  the  French  city  of 
Marseille,  in  the  department  of  Bouches-du-Rhone. 
Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  § 8)  calls  Massalia  a city  of  the 
Commoni,  whose  territory  he  extends  along  the  coast 
from  Massalia  to  Forum  Julii  {Frejus).  He  places 
Massalia  in  43°  5'  N.  lat.  ; and  he  makes  the  length 
of  the  longest  day  1 5 hours,  1 5 minutes  ; which 
does  not  differ  many  minutes  from  the  length  of  the 
longest  day  as  deduced  from  the  true  latitude  of 
Marseille,  which  is  about  43°  18'  N.  lat. 
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The  territory  of  Marseille,  though  poor,  pro- 
duced  some  good  wine  and  oil,  and  the  sea  abounded 
in  fish.  The  natives  of  the  country  were  probably 
a mixed  race  of  Celtae  and  Ligures  ; or  the  Ligu- 
rian population  may  have  extended  west  as  far  as 
the  Rhone.  Stephanus  {s.v.  MaacaXia),  whose  au- 
thority is  nothing,  except  we  may  understand  him 
as  correctly  citing  Hecataeus,  describes  Massalia  as  a 
city  of  Ligystice  in  Celtice.  And  Strabo  (iv.  p.  203) 
observes,  “ that  as  far  west  as  Massalia,  and  a little 
further,  the  Salyes  inhabit  the  Alps  that  lie  abcve 
the  coast  and  some  parts  of  the  coast  itself,  mingled 
with  the  Hellenes.”  This  is  doubtless  the  meaning 
of  Strabo’s  text, as  Groskurd  remarks  {Transl.  Strab. 
vol.  i.  p.  350).  Strabo  adds,  “ and  the  old  Greeks 
give  to  the  Salyes  the  name  of  Ligyes,  and  to  the 
country  which  the  Massaliots  possess  the  name  of 
Ligystice  ; but  the  later  Greeks  name  them  Celto- 
ligyes,  and  assign  to  them  the  plain  country  as  far 
as  the  Rhodanus  and  the  Druentia.”  Massalia,  then, 
appears  to  have  been  built  on  a coast  which  was 
occupied  by  a Ligurian  people. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Ionian  town  of  Phocaea  in 
Asia,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  maritime  states  of 
antiquity,  showed  their  countrymen  the  way  to  the 
Adriatic,  to  Tyrrhenia,  Iberia,  and  to  Tartessus. 
(Herod,  i.  163).  Herodotus  says  nothing  of  their 
visiting  Celtice  or  the  country  of  the  Celtae.  The 
story  of  the  origin  of  Massalia  is  preserved  by  Aristotle 
{ap.  Athen.  xiii.  p.  576)  in  his  history  of  the  polity  of 
the  Massilienses.  Euxenus,  a Phocaean,  was  a friend 
of  Nannus,  who  was  the  chief  of  this  part  of  the 
coast.  Nannus,  being  about  to  many  his  daughter, 
invited  to  the  feast  Euxenus,  who  happened  to 
have  arriA'ed  in  the  country.  Now  the  marriage 
was  after  the  following  fashion.  The  young  woman 
was  to  enter  after  the  feast,  and  to  give  a cup  of  wine 
and  water  to  the  suitor  whom  she  preferred  ; and  the 
man  to  whom  she  gave  it  was  to  be  her  husband. 
The  maid  coming  in  gave  the  cup,  either  by  chance 
or  for  some  reason,  to  Euxenus.  Her  name  was 
Petta.  The  father,  who  considered  the  giving  of  the 
cup  to  be  according  to  the  will  of  the  deity,  consented 
that  Euxenus  should  have  Petta  to  wife  ; and  Eu- 
xenus gave  her  the  Greek  name  Aristoxena.  It  is 
added,  that  there  was  a family  in  Massalia,  up  to 
Aristotle’s  time,  named  Protiadae,  for  Protis  was  a 
son  of  Euxenus  and  Aristoxena. 

Justin  (xliii.  3,  &c.),  the  epitomiser  of  Troges 
Pompeius,  who  was  either  of  Gallic  or  Ligurian 
origin,  for  his  ancestors  w'ere  Vocontii,  tells  the  story 
in  a somewhat  different  way.  He  fixes  the  time  of 
the  Phocaeans  coming  to  Gallia  in  the  reign  of  Tar- 
quinius,  who  is  Tarquinius  Priscus.  The  Phocaeans 
first  entered  the  Tiber,  and,  making  a treaty  with  the 
Roman  king,  continued  their  voyage  to  the  furthest 
bays  of  Gallia  and  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone.  They 
were  pleased  with  the  country,  and  returning  to 
Phocaea,  induced  a greater  number  of  Phocaeans  to 
go  with  them  to  Gallia.  The  commanders  of  the 
fleet  were  Simos  and  Protis.  Plutarch  also  (Solon, 
c.  2.)  names  Protos  the  founder  of  Massalia.  Simos 
and  Protis  introduced  themselves  to  Nannus,  king  of 
the  Segobrii  or  Segobrigii,  in  whose  territories  they 
wished  to  build  a city.  Nannus  was  busy  at  this 
time  with  preparing  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Cyptis,  and  the  strangers  were  politely  invited  to  the 
marriage  feast.  The  choice  of  the  young  woman 
for  her  husband  fell  on  Protis  ; but  the  cup  which 
she  ofiered  him  contained  only  water.  From  this  fact, 
insignificant  in  itself,  a modern  writer  deduces  the 
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conclusion,  that  if  it  was  wine  and  water,  the  wine 
came  from  foreign  commerce,  and  commerce  anterior 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Phocaeans  ; “ for  the  vine  was 
not  yet  introduced  into  Gaul.”  But  the  vine  is  a 
native  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  king  Nannus  may 
have  had  wine  of  his  own  making.  The  Phocaeans 
now  built  Massalia  ; and  though  they  were  con- 
tinually harassed  by  the  Ligurians,  they  beat  them 
off,  conquered  fresh  territories,  and  built  new  cities 
in  them.  The  time  of  the  settlement  of  Massalia  is 
fixed  by  Scymnus  Chius  120  years  before  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  or  b.  c.  600. 

Strabo  (iv.  p.  179)  found  in  some  of  his  autho- 
rities a story  that  the  Phocaeans  before  they  sailed  to 
Gallia  were  told  by  an  oracle  to  take  a guide  from 
Artemis  of  Ephesus  ; and  accordingly  they  went  to 
Ephesus  to  ask  the  goddess  how  they  should  obey 
the  oracular  order.  The  goddess  appeared  to  Aris- 
tarche,  one  of  the  women  of  noblest  rank  in  Ephesus, 
in  a dream,  and  bade  her  join  the  expedition,  and 
take  with  her  a statue  from  the  temple.  Aristarche 
went  with  the  adventurers,  who  built  a temple  to 
Artemis,  and  made  Aristarche  the  priestess.  In  all 
' their  colonies  the  Massaliots  established  the  worship 
1 of  Artemis,  and  set  up  the  same  kind  of  wooden 
statue,  and  instituted  the  same  rites  as  in  the  mother- 
city.  For  though  Phccaea  founded  Massalia,  Ephe- 
sus was  the  city  which  gave  to  it  its  religion. 
[Ephesus,  Vol.  I.  p.  834.] 

The  Galli,  as  Justin  calls  them,  learned  from  the 
Massaliots  the  usages  of  civilised  life  (Justin,  xliii. 
4),  to  cultivate  the  ground,  and  to  build  walls  round 
I their  cities.  They  learned  to  live  under  the  rules  of 
law,  to  prune  the  vine,  and  to  plant  the  olive.  Thus 
Greek  civility  was  imported  into  barbaric  Gallia, 
and  France  still  possesses  a large  and  beautiful  city, 
a lasting  memorial  of  Greek  enterprise. 

! Nannus  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Co- 
i manus,  to  whom  a cunning  Ligurian  suggested  that 
Massalia  would  some  time  ruin  all  the  neighbouring 
people,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  stifled  in  its  infancy. 
He  told  him  the  fable  of  the  bitch  and  her  whelps, 

I which  Phaedrus  has  (i.  19);  but  this  part  of  the  old 
j story  is  hardly  credible.  However,  the  king  took 
advantage  of  a festival  in  Massalia,  which  Justin 
calls  by  the  Koman  name  of  Floralia,  to  send  some 
stout  men  there  under  the  protection  of  Massaliot 
hospitality,  and  others  in  carts,  concealed  in  hampers 
! covered  with  leaves.  He  posted  himself  with  his 
j troops  in  the  nearest  mountains,  ready  to  enter  the 
1 city  when  his  men  should  open  the  gates  at  night, 

I and  the  Massaliots  were  sunk  in  sleep  and  filled  with 
' wine.  But  a woman  spoiled  the  plot.  She  was  a 
kinsman  of  the  king,  and  had  a Greek  for  her  lover, 
j She  was  moved  with  compassion  for  the  handsome 
I youth  as  she  lay  in  his  arms  : she  told  him  of  the 
j treachery,  and  urged  him  to  save  his  life.  The  man 
! reported  it  to  the  magistrates  of  the  city.  The  Li- 
I gurians  were  pulled  out  of  their  hiding-places  and 
massacred,  and  the  treacherous  king  was  surprised 
I when  he  did  not  expect  it,  and  cut  to  pieces  with 
1 7000  of  his  men.  From  this  time  the  Massaliots 

i on  festal  days  shut  their  gates,  kept  good  watch, 

. and  exercised  a vigilant  superintendence  over 
strangers. 

The  traditions  of  the  early  history  of  Massalia 
have  an  appearance  of  truth.  Everything  is  natural. 
A woman’s  love  founded  and  saved  Massalia.  A 
woman’s  tender  heart  saved  the  life  of  the  noble 
Englishman  who  rescued  the  infant  colony  of  Vir- 
{ ginia  from  destruction  ; and  the  same  gentle  and 
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heroic  woman,  Pocahontas,  by  mariying  another 
Englishman,  made  peace  between  the  settlers  and 
the  savages,  and  secured  for  England  a firm  footing 
in  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Livy’s  story  (v.  34)  of  the  Phocaeans  landing  on 
the  site  of  Massalia  at  the  time  of  Bellovesus  and  his 
Celts  being  on  the  way  to  invade  Italy,  is  of  no  value. 

When  Cyrus  invaded  Ionia  (b.  c.  546),  part  of 
the  Phocaeans  left  Phocaea  and  sailed  to  Alalia  in 
Corsica,  where  the  Phocaeans  had  made  a settlement 
twenty  years  before.  Herodotus,  who  tells  the  his- 
tory of  these  adventurers  at  some  length,  says  nothing 
of  their  settlement  at  Massalia.  (i.  163  — 167.) 
Strabo  (vi.  p.  252),  on  the  authority  of  Antiochus, 
names  Creontiades  as  the  commander  of  the  Pho- 
caeans who  fled  from  their  country  on  the  Persian 
invasion,  and  went  to  Corsica  and  Massalia,  whence 
being  driven  away,  they  founded  Velia  in  Italy.  It 
is  generally  said  that  the  exiles  from  Phocaea  formed 
the  second  colony  to  Massalia  ; but  though  it  seems 
likely  enough,  the  evidence  is  rather  imperfect. 
When  Thucydides  says  (i.  13)  that  the  Phocaeans 
while  they  were  founding  Massalia  defeated  the 
Carthaginians  in  a naval  battle,  we  get  nothing 
from  this  fact  as  to  the  second  settlement  of  ^las- 
salia.  We  only  learn  that  the  Carthaginians,  who 
were  probably  looking  out  for  trading  posts  on  the 
Gallic  shore,  or  were  already  there,  came  into  con- 
flict with  the  Phocaeans  ; and  if  we  interpret  Thucy- 
dides’ words  as  we  ought  to  do,  he  means  at  the  time 
of  the  settlement  of  Massalia,  whenever  that  was. 
Pausanias,  who  is  not  a careless  writer  (x.  8.  § 6), 
states  that  the  Massaliots  were  a Phocaean  colony, 
and  a part  of  those  who  fled  from  Harpagus  the 
Mede  ; and  that  having  gained  a .victory  over  the 
Carthaginians,  they  got  possession  of  the  country 
which  they  now  have.  The  Phocaeans  dedicated  a 
bronze  statue  to  Apollo  at  Delphi  to  commemorate 
the  victoiy.  There  seems,  then,  to  have  been  an 
opinion  current,  that  some  of  the  exiles  at  the  time 
of  the  Persian  invasion  settled  at  Massalia  ; and  also 
a confusion  between  the  two  settlements.  Justin, 
following  Trogus,  speaks  of  the  Massaliots  having 
great  wars  with  the  Galli  and  Ligures,  and  of  their 
often  defeating  the  Carthaginian  armies  in  a war  that 
arose  out  of  some  fishing  vessels  being  taken,  and 
granting  them  peace  They  also  were,  he  says,  in 
alliance  with  Borne  almost  from  the  time  of  founding 
their  city  ; but  it  seems  that  he  had  forgotten  what 
he  said  a little  before,  that  it  was  not  almost  from 
that  time,  but  even  before.  They  also  contributed 
gold  and  silver  to  pay  the  ransom  when  the  Galli 
took  Borne,  for  which  they  received  freedom  from 
taxation  (immunitas),  and  other  privileges ; which  is 
very  absurd,  and  certainly  untrue.  The  historical 
connection  oif  Borne  and  Massalia  belongs  to  a later 
time. 

Massalia  was  built  on  rocky  ground.  The  harbour 
lay  beneath  a rock  in  the  form  of  a theatre,  which 
looked  to  the  south.  Both  the  harbour  and  the  city 
were  well  walled,  and  the  city  was  of  considerable 
extent.  On  the  citadel  stood  the  Ephesium,  and 
the  temple  of  Delphinian  Apollo,  which  was  a com- 
mon sanctuary  of  all  the  lonians,  but  the  Ephesium 
was  a temple  of  Artemis  of  Ephesus.  The  Mas- 
saliots had  ship-houses  (v^eacroiKoi)  and  an  annouiy 
(^6ir\o9r}Kr}) ; and  in  the  time  of  their  prosperity 
they  had  many  vessels,  arms,  and  stores  of  ammu- 
nition both  for  navigation  and  for  the  siege  of  cities ; 
by  which  means  they  kept  off  the  barbarians  and 
gained  the  friendship  of  the  Bomans.  (Strab.  pp. 
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iv.  179,  180.)  Caesar,  who  knew  the  site  well,  de- 
scribes Massalia  as  washed  by  the  sea  almost  along 
three  parts  of  its  extent;  the  fourth  part  was  that 
by  which  the  city  was  connected  with  the  main- 
land ; and  here  also  the  part  that  was  occupied  by 
the  citadel  was  protected  by  the  nature  of  the  ground 
and  a very  deep  valley  (£,  C.  ii.  1).  He  speaks  of 
an  island  opposite  to  Massalia.  There  are  three  small 
islands  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  present 
port.  It  was  connected  with  the  mainland,  as  Eu- 
menius  describes  it,  “ by  a space  of  fifteen  hundred 
paces.”  D’Anville  observes  that  these  fifteen  hun- 
dred paces,  or  a Eoman  mile  and  a half,  considerably 
exceed  the  actual  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the 
port  to  the  place  called  the  Grande  Pointe  ; and  he 
supposes  that  we  must  take  these  to  be  single  paces, 
and  so  reduce  the  space  to  half  the  dimensions. 
Walckenaer  (^Geog.  <^c.  vol.  i.  p.  25)  supposes 
Eumenius  to  mean  that  the  tongue  of  land  on  which 
Massalia  stood  was  1500  paces  long.  At  present 
the  port  of  Marseille  is  turned  to  the  west ; but  the 
old  port  existed  for  a long  time  after  the  Roman 
period.  This  old  port  was  named  Lacydon  (Mela, 
ii.  5),  a name  which  also  appears  on  a medal  of 
Massalia.  The  houses  of  Massalia  were  mean.  Of 
the  public  buildings  not  a trace  remains  now,  though 
it  seems  that  there  were  not  very  long  ago  some  re- 
mains of  aqueducts  and  of  baths.  Medals,  urns,  and 
other  antiquities  have  often  been  dug  up. 

The  friendship  of  Rome  and  Massalia  dates  from 
the  Second  Punic  War,  when  the  Massaliots  gave  the 
Romans  aid  (Liv.  xxi.  20,  25,  26),  and  assisted 
them  all  through  the  long  struggle.  (Polyb.  iii.  95.) 
In  B.  c.  208  the  Massaliots  sent  the  Romans  intel- 
ligence of  Asdrubal  having  come  into  Gallia.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  36.)  Massalia  was  never  safe  against  the 
Ligurians,  who  even  attacked  them  by  sea  (Liv. 
xl.  18).  At  last  (b.  c.  154)  they  were  obliged  to 
ask  the  Romans  for  aid  against  the  Oxybii  and 
Deceates,  who  were  defeated  by  Q.  Opimius.  The 
story  of  the  establishment  of  the  Romans  in  Southern 
Gallia  is  told  in  another  place  [Gallia  Trans- 
ALPINA,  Vol.  I.  p.  953.] 


PLAN  OF  THE  ENVIRONS  OF  MARSEILLE. 

A.  Site  of  the  modern  town. 

B.  Mount  above  the  Citadel. 

C.  Modern  Port. 

D.  Port  Neuf. 

E.  Citadel. 

F.  Catalan  village  and  harbour. 

G.  Port  I’Endoome. 

H.  I.  d’lf. 

I.  Rateneau  I. 

K.  Pomegues  1. 

By  the  victory  of  the  Romans  over  the  Ligurians 
the  Massaliots  got  some  of  the  Ligurian  lands  ; and 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Teutones  by  C.  Marius  (b.  c. 
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102)  near  Aquae  Sextiae  (_Aix),  the  Roman  com- 
mander gave  the  Massaliots  the  canal  which  he  had 
constructed  at  the  eastern  outlet  of  the  Rhone,  and 
they  levied  tolls  on  the  ships  that  used  it  [Fossa 
Mariana].  The  Massaliots  were  faithful  to  the 
Romans  in  all  their  campaigns  in  Gallia,  and  fur- 
nished them  with  supplies.  (Cic.  pro  Font.  c.  1.) 
Cn.  Pompeius  gave  to  the  community  of  Massalia 
lands  that  had  belonged  to  the  Volcae  Arecoinici 
and  the  Helvii ; and  C.  Julius  Caesar  increased  their 
revenue  by  fresh  grants.  (R.  C.  i.  35.) 

When  Caesar  (b.  c.  49)  was  marching  from  Italy 
into  Spain  against  the  legati  of  Pompeius,  Massalia 
shut  her  gates  against  him.  The  excuse  was  that 
they  would  not  side  with  either  party  ; but  they 
showed  that  they  were  really  favourable  to  Pom- 
peius by  admitting  L.  Domitius  within  their  walls 
and  giving  him  the  command  of  the  city  (R.  C.  i. 
34 — 36).  At  the  suggestion  of  Pompeius  the 

Massaliots  also  had  made  great  preparations  for 
defence.  Caesar  left  three  legions  under  his  legatus 

C.  Trebonius  to  besiege  Massalia,  and  he  gave 

D.  Brutus  the  command  of  twelve  ships  which  he 
had  constructed  at  Arelate  {Arles)  with  great  ex- 
pedition. While  Caesar  was  in  Spain,  the  Massaliots 
liaving  manned  seventeen  vessels,  eleven  of  which 
were  decked  ships,  and  put  on  board  of  them  many 
of  the  neighbouring  mountaineers,  named  Albici, 
fought  a battle  with  Brutus  in  which  they  lost  nine 
ships.  {B.  C.  i.  56 — 59.)  But  they  still  held  out, 
and  the  narrative  of  the  siege  and  their  sufferings  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Caesar’s  History 
of  the  Civil  War  {B.  C.  ii.  1 — 22  ; Dion  Cassius, 
xli.  25).  When  the  town  finally  surrendered  to 
Caesar,  the  people  gave  up  their  arms  and  military 
engines,  their  ships,  and  all  the  money  that  was  in 
the  public  treasury.  The  city  of  Massalia  appeared 
in  Caesar’s  triumph  at  Rome,  that  city,”  says 
Cicero,  “without  which  Rome  never  triumphed 
over  the  Transalpine  nations”  {Philipp,  viii.  6, 
de  Offic.  ii.  8).  Still  it  retained  its  freedom  {avro- 
vojuta),  or  in  Roman  language  it  was  a Libera  Civitas, 
a term  which  Strabo  correctly  explains  to  signify 
that  the  Massaliots  “ were  not  under  the  governors 
who  were  sent  into  the  Provincia,  neither  the  city 
itself,  nor  the  dependencies  of  the  city.”  Pliny  names 
Massalia  a “ foederata  civitas  ” (iii.  4),  a term  which 
the  history  of  its  early  connection  with  Rome  explains. 

The  constitution  of  Massalia  was  aristocratic  and 
its  institutions  were  good  (Strab.  iv.  p.  179).  It  had 
a council  of  600,  who  held  their  places  for  life,  and 
were  named  Timuchi  {rtfxovxoi).  The  council  had 
a committee  of  fifteen,  in  whose  hands  the  ordinary 
administration  was : three  out  of  the  fifteen  presided 
over  the  committee,  and  had  the  chief  power : they 
were  the  executive.  Strabo’s  text  here  becomes 
corrupt,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  means  to  say 
that  no  man  could  be  a Timuchus,  unless  he  had 
children  and  unless  he  could  trace  his  descent  for 
three  generations  from  a citizen,  or  that  no  man 
could  be  one  of  the  fifteen  unless  he  fulfilled  these 
conditions.  (See  Groskurd,  Transl.  Strabo,  vol.  i 
p.  310.)  Their  laws  were  Ionic,  says  Strabo,  what- 
ever this  means ; and  were  set  up  in  public.  Pro- 
bably we  may  infer  that  they  were  not  overloaded 
with  legislation.  Aristotle  {Pol.  v.  6)  seems  to  say 
that  Massalia  was  once  an  oligarchy,  and  we  may 
conclude  from  this  and  other  authorities  that  it  be- 
came a Timocracy,  that  is,  that  the  political  power 
came  into  the  hands  of  those  who  had  a certain 
amount  of  wealth.  Cicero  {de  Pep.  i.  27,  28)  in 
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his  time  speaks  of  the  power  being  in  the  hands  of 
the  “ selecti  et  principes,”  or  as  he  calls  them  in 
another  place  the  “ optimates  ; ” and  though  the 
administration  was  equitable,  “ there  was,”  he  says, 
“ in  this  condition  of  the  ‘ populus  ’ a certain  resem- 
blance to  seiwitude.”  Though  the  people  had  little 
or  no  power,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  yet  the  name 
Demus  was  in  use ; and  probably,  as  in  most  Greek 
towns,  the  official  title  was  Boule  and  Demus,  as  at 
Rome  it  was  Senatus  Populusque  Romanus.  The 
division  of  the  people  was  into  Phylae.  The  council 
of  the  600  probably  subsisted  to  a late  period,  for 
Lucian,  or  whoever  is  the  author  of  the  Toxaris 
(c.  24)  mentions  it  in  his  story  of  the  friendship  of 
^nothemis  and  Menecrates. 

Some  writers  have  attempted,  out  of  the  fragments 
of  antiquity,  to  reconstruct  the  whole  polity  of  Mas- 
salia  ; an  idle  and  foolish  attempt.  A few  things 
are  recorded,  which  are  worth  notice;  and  though 
the  authority  for  some  of  them  is  not  a critical 
writer,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  invented. 
(Valer.  Maxim,  ii.  6.)  Poison  was  kept  under  the 
care  of  the  administration,  and  if  a man  wished  to 
die,  he  must  apply  to  the  Six  Hundred,  and  if  he 
made  out  a good  case,  he  was  allow’ed  to  take  a dose ; 
and  “ herein,”  says  Valerius,  “ a manly  investiga- 
tion was  tempered  by  kindness,  which  neither  al- 
lowed any  one  to  depart  from  life  without  a cause, 
and  wisely  gives  to  him  who  wishes  to  depart  a 
speedy  way  to  death.”  The  credibility  of  this  usage 
has  been  doubted  on  various  grounds;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the  notions  of  antiquity. 
Two  coffins  always  stood  at  the  gates,  one  for  the 
the  slave,  one  for  the  freeman  ; the  bodies  w'ere 
taken  to  the  place  of  interment  or  burning,  which- 
ever it  was,  in  a vehicle : the  sorrow  terminated  on 
the  day  of  the  funeral,  which  was  followed  by  a 
domestic  sacrifice  and  a repast  of  the  relations.  The 
thing  was  done  cheap:  the  undertaker  would  not 
grow  rich  at  Massalia.  No  stranger  was  allowed 
to  enter  the  city  with  arms : they  were  taken  from 
him,  and  restored  when  he  went  away.  These  and 
other  precautions  had  their  origin  in  the  insecurity 
of  settlers  among  a warlike  and  hostile  population 
of  Ligurians  and  Galli.  The  Massaliots  also  had 
slaves,  as  all  Greeks  had;  and  though  manumission 
was  permitted,  it  may  be  inferred  from  Valerius,  if 
he  has  not  after  his  fashion  confounded  a Greek  and 
Roman  usage,  that  the  slave’s  condition  was  hard. 
A supply  of  slaves  might  be  got  from  the  Galli,  who 
sold  their  own  children.  Whether  the  Ligurian  was 
so  base,  may  be  doubted.  We  read  of  Ligurians 
working  for  daily  hire  for  Massaliot  masters.  This 
hardy  race,  men  and  women,  used  to  come  down 
from  the  mountains  to  earn  a scanty  pittance  by 
tilling  the  ground  ; and  two  ancient  writers  have 
preserved  the  same  story,  on  the  evidence  of  Posi- 
donius, of  the  endurance  of  a Ligurian  woman,  who 
was  working  for  a Massaliot  farmer,  and  being  seized 
with  the  pains  of  childbirth,  retired  into  a wood  to  be 
delivered,  and  came  back  to  her  work,  for  she  would 
not  lose  her  hire.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  1 65 ; Diodor.  iv.  20.) 
It  is  just  to  add  that  the  employer  paid  the  poor 
woman  her  wages,  and  sent  her  off  with  the  child. 

The  temperance,  decency,  and  simplicity  of  Mas- 
saliot manners  during  their  best  period,  before  they 
had  long  been  subjected  to  Roman  rule,  are  com- 
mended by  the  ancient  writers.  The  women  drank 
no  wine.  Those  spectacles,  which  the  Romans  called 
Mimi,  coarse,  coiTupting  exhibitions,  were  pra- 
hibited.  Against  religious ' impostors  the  Massa- 
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liot  shut  his  door,  for  in  those  days  there  were  men 
who  made  a trade  of  superstition.  The  highest 
sum  of  money  that  a man  could  get  with  a woman 
w'as  a hundred  gold  pieces:  he  must  take  a wife 
for  what  she  was  worth,  and  not  for  her  money. 
She  had  five  gold  pieces  for  her  dress,  and  five  for 
her  gold  ornaments.  This  was  the  limit  fixed  by 
the  sumptuary  laws.  Perhaps  the  Massaliot  women 
were  handsome  enough  to  want  nothing  more. 

Massalia  cultivated  literature,  though  it  did  not 
produce,  as  far  as  we  know,  either  poets  or  histo- 
rians. An  edition  (Stdp^oxrjj)  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  called  the  Massaliot  edition,  was  used  by  the 
Alexandrine  critics  in  settling  the  text  of  Homer. 
It  is  not  known  by  whom  this  ediion  was  made  ; 
but  as  it  bore  the  name  of  Massalia,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  it  came  from  this  city.  The  name 
of  Pytheas  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  mari- 
time fame  of  Massalia,  but  opinions  will  always 
differ,  as  they  did  in  antiquity,  as  to  the  extent  of 
his  voyages  and  his  veracity.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  104.) 
That  this  man,  a contemporary  of  Alexander,  navi- 
gated the  Atlantic  Ocean,  saw  Britain,  and  explored 
a large  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Europe,  can 
hardly  be  doubted.  There  was  nothing  strange  in 
this,  for  the  Phoenicians  had  been  in  Britain  cen- 
turies before.  Pliny  (ii.  97)  records  a statement  of 
Pytheas  as  to  the  high  tides  on  the  British  coast. 
Sti-abo  (ii.  p.  71)  states  that  Hipparchus,  on  the 
authority  of  Pytheas,  placed  Massalia  and  Byzantium 
in  the  same  latitude.  But  it  appears  from  another 
passage  of  Strabo  (ii.  p.  115),  that  Hipparchus  said 
that  the  ratio  between  the  gnomon  and  its  shadow  at 
Byzantium  was  the  same  that  Pytheas  said  it  was 
at  Massalia;  whence  it  appears  that  the  conclusion 
is  Hipparchus’  own,  and  that  the  error  may  have 
been  either  in  the  latitude  of  Massalia,  or  in  the 
latitude  of  Byzantium.  As  for  the  voyages  of 
another  Massaliot,  Euthymenes,  there  is  too  little 
authority  to  enable  us  to  say  anything  certain. 

As  the  Massaliots  planted  their  colonies  along 
the  south  coast  of  Gallia  and  even  in  Spain,  we  may 
conclude  that  all  the  places  which  they  chose  were 
selected  with  a view  to  commerce.  The  territory 
which  Massalia  itself  had,  and  its  colonies,  was  in- 
significant. Montesquieu  (^Esprit  des  Lois,  xx.  5) 
justly  estimated  the  consequences  of  this  city’s  po- 
sition : “ Marseille,  a necessary  port  of  refuge  in  the 
midst  of  a stormy  sea  ; Marseille,  this  place  where 
the  winds,  the  sea-banks,  the  form  of  the  coast,  bid 
the  mariner  touch,  was  frequented  by  maritime 
peoples.  The  sterility  of  its  soil  determined  com- 
merce as  the  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants.”  The 
Massaliots  were  noted  for  their  excellent  ships  and 
their  skill  in  constructing  machinery.  They  carried 
on  a large  trade  by  sea,  and  we  may  conclude  that 
they  exported  the  products  of  Gallia,  for  which  they 
could  give  either  foreign  produce  or  their  own  wine, 
oil,  domestic  utensils,  and  arms.  The  fact  that  in 
Caesar’s  time  the  Helvetii  used  the  Greek  cha- 
racters, is  in  itself  evidence  of  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Greeks  on  the  coast  and  the  Galli.  When 
we  consider  also  that  the  Greeks  were  settled  all 
along  the  southern  coast  of  Gallia,  from  which  the 
access  was  easy  to  the  basin  of  the  Garonne,  it  is  a 
fair  conclusion  that  they  exchanged  articles,  either 
directly  or  through  several  hands,  with  the  Galli  on 
the  Western  Ocean  ; and  so  part  of  the  trade  of 
Britannia  would  pass  through  the  Greek  settlements 
on  the  south  coast  of  France.  [Gallia,  Vol.  L 
p.  963.] 
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The  medals  of  Massalia  are  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  are  in  good  taste.  It  is  probable  that  they 
also  coined  for  the  Galli,  for  the  Galli  had  coined 
money  of  their  own  long  before  the  Christian  aera 
with  Greek  chai’acters.  The  common  types  of  the 
Massaliot  medals  are  the  lion  and  the  bull.  No 
gold  coins  of  Massalia  have  yet  been  found  ; but 
there  are  coins  of  other  metal  covered  over  with  gold 
or  silver,  which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  base 
coin;  and  base  or  false  coin  implies  true  coin  of 
the  same  kind  and  denomination.  It  has  been  also 
supposed  that  the  fraud  was  practised  by  the  Mas- 
saliots  themselves,  to  cheat  their  customers;  a sup- 
position which  gives  them  no  credit  for  honesty  and 
little  for  sense. 

The  settlements  of  Massalia  were  all  made  very 
early:  indeed  some  of  them  may  have  been  settle- 
ments of  the  mother  city  Phocaea.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  colonies  was  Tauroeis  or  Tauroentum 
(a  doubtful  position),  which  Caesar  (5.  C.  ii.  4) 
calls  “ Castellum  Massiliensium.”  The  other  set- 
tlements east  of  Massalia  were  Olbia  (^Eouhes  or 
Eoubo'),  Athenopolis  [Athenopolis],  Antipolis 
(^Antibes),  Nicaea  (Nizza),  and  the  islands  along 
this  coast,  the  Stoechades,  and  Lero  and  Lerina. 
West  of  Massalia  was  Agatha  (^Agde),  on  the 
Ai-auris  (^Herault),  doubtful  whether  it  was  a colony 
settled  by  Phocaea  or  Massalia.  Khoda  (Rosas'), 
within  the  limits  of  Hispania,  was  either  a Khodian 
or  Massaliot  colony ; even  if  it  was  Rhodian,  it  was 
afterwards  under  Massalia.  Emporiae  (Ayapurias), 
ill  Hispania,  was  also  Massaliot;  or  even  Phocaean 
(Liv.  xxvi.  19)  originally.  [Emporiae].  Strabo 
speaks  of  three  small  Massaliot  settlements  further 
south  on  the  coast  of  Hispania,  between  the  river 
Sucro  (Jucar)  and  Carthago  Nova  (iii.  p.  159). 
The  chief  of  them,  he  saj's,  was  Hemeroscopium. 
[Dianium]. 

The  furthest  Phocaean  settlement  on  the  south 
coast  of  Spain  was  Maenace  (iii.  p.  156),  where  re- 
mains of  a Greek  town  existed  in  Strabo’s  time. 

There  may  have  been  other  Massaliot  settlements 
on  the  Gallic  coast,  such  as  Heraclea.  [Heraclea]. 
Stephanus,  indeed,  mentions  some  other  Massaliot 
cities,  but  nothing  can  be  made  of  his  fragmentary 
matter.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  thinking  that 
the  Massaliots  founded  any  inland  towns.  Arelate 
(Arles')  would  seem  the  most  likely,  but  it  was  not 
a Greek  city;  and  as  to  Avenio  (Avignon)  and  Ca- 
he\Y\o(Cavaillon),  the  evidence  is  too  small  to  enable 
us  to  reckon  them  among  Massaliot  settlements. 
There  is  also  the  great  improbability  that  the  Mas- 
saliots either  wanted  to  make  inland  settlements,  or 
were  able  to  do  it,  if,  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
their  nation,  they  had  wished  it.  That  Massaliot 
merchants  visited  the  interior  of  Gallia  long  before 
the  Roman  conquest  of  Gallia,  may  be  assumed  as  a 
tact. 

Probably  the  downfal  of  Carthage  at  the  end  of 
the  Third  Punic  War,  and  the  alliance  of  Massalia 
with  Rome,  increased  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
this  city;  but  the  Massaliots  never  became  a great 
power  like  Carthage,  or  they  would  not  have  called 
in  the  Romans  to  help  them  against  two  small  Li- 
gurian tribes.  The  foundation  of  the  Roman  colony 
of  Narbo  (Narbonne),  on  the  Atax  (Aude),  in  a 
position  which  commanded  the  road  into  Spain  and 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  must  have  been  detri- 
mental to  the  commercial  interests  of  Massalia. 
Strabo  (iv.  p.  186)  mentions  Narbo  in  his  time  as  the 
chief  trading  place  in  the  Provincia.  Both  before 
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Caesar’s  time  and  after  Massalia  was  a place  of 
resort  for  the  Romans,  and  sometimes  selected  by 
exiles  as  a residence.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  43,  xiii.  47.) 
When  the  Roman  supremacy  was  established  in 
Gallia,  Massalia  had  no  longer  to  protect  itself 
against  the  natives.  The  people  having  wealth  and 
leisure,  applied  themselves  to  rhetoric  and  philo- 
sophy; the  place  became  a school  for  the  Galli,  who 
studied  the  Greek  language,  which  came  into  such 
common  use  that  contracts  were  drawn  up  in  Greek. 
In  Strabo’s  time,  that  is  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
and  Tiberius,  some  of  the  Romans  who  were  fond  of 
learning  went  to  Massalia  instead  of  Athens.  Agri- 
cola, the  conqueror  of  Britannia,  and  a native  of 
Forum  Julii,  was  sent  when  a boy  by  a careful 
mother  to  Massalia,  where,  as  Tacitus  says  (AgHc. 
c.  4),  “ Greek  civility  was  united  and  tempered 
with  the  thrifty  habits  of  a provincial  town.”  (See 
also  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  44.)  The  Galli,  by  their  ac- 
quaintance with  Massalia,  became  fond  of  rhetoric, 
which  has  remained  a national  taste  to  the  present 
day.  They  had  teachers  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy 
in  their  houses,  and  the  towns  also  hired  teachers 
for  their  youth,  as  they  did  physicians;  for  a kind 
of  inspector  of  health  was  a part  of  the  economy  of 
a Greek  town.  Circumstances  brought  three  lan- 
guages into  use  at  Massalia,  the  Greek,  the  Latin, 
and  the  Gallic  (Isid.  xv.,  on  the  authority  of  Varro). 
The  studies  of  the  youth  at  Massalia  in  the  Roman 
period  were  both  Greek  and  Latin.  Medicine  appears 
to  have  been  cultivated  at  Massalia.  Crinas,  a 
doctor  of  this  town,  combined  physic  and  astrology. 
He  left  an  enormous  sum  of  money  for  repairing  the 
walls  of  his  native  town.  He  made  his  fortune  at 
Rome ; but  a rival  came  from  Massalia,  named 
Charmis,  who  entered  on  his  career  by  condemning 
the  practice  of  all  his  predecessors.  Charmis  in- 
troduced the  use  of  cold  baths  even  in  winter,  and 
plunged  the  sick  into  ponds.  Men  of  rank  might 
be  seen  shivering  for  display  under  the  treatment 
of  this  water  doctor.  On  which  Pliny  ( xxix.  2) 
well  observes  that  all  these  men  hunted  after  repu- 
tation by  bringing  in  some  novelty,  while  they 
trafficked  away  the  lives  of  their  patients. 

The  history  of  Massalia  after  Caesar’s  time  is 
very  little  known.  It  is  said  that  there  are  no  im- ' 
perial  medals  of  Massalia.  Some  tombs  and  inscrip- 
tions are  in  the  Museum  of  Marseille. 

A great  deal  has  been  written  about  the  history 
of  Massalia,  but  it  is  not  worth  much.  The  follow- 
ing references  will  lead  to  other  authorities : Raoul- 
Rochette,  H'tstoire  des  Colonies  Grecques,  a very 
poor  work;  H.  Ternaux,  Historia  Reipublicae  Mas- 
siliensium a Primordiis  ad  Neronis  Tempora, 
which  is  useful  for  the  references,  but  for  nothing 
else ; Thieiry,  Histoire  des  Gaulois.  [G.  L.] 


COIN  OF  MASSILIA. 

MASSITHOLUS  (Macro-t^oAos),  a river  of  Libya, 
the  source  of  which  Ptolemy  (iv.  6.  § 8),  places  in 
the  mountain  called  Theon  Ochema,  and  its  “ em- 
bouchure” (§  9)  in  the  Hesperian  bay,  between 
Hesperium  Ceras  and  the  Hypodromus  of  Aethiopia, 
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in  E.  long.  14°  30',  N.  lat.  6°  20'.  It  has  been 
identified  with  the  Gambia,  which  can  be  no  other 
than  the  ancient  Stachir  or  Trachir;  one  of  the  rivers 
wliich  flow  into  the  Atlantic,  between  the  Kama- 
ranca  and  the  Mesurado,  is  the  probable  repre- 
sentative of  the  Massitholus.  [E.  B.  J.] 

i MASSYLI.  [Numidia.] 

MASTAURA  (Mdo-Toiopa).  a town  in  the  north 
i of  Caria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Messogis,  on  the 
small  river  Chrysaoras,  between  Tralles  and  Tri- 
polis.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  650;  Plin.  v.  31;  Steph.  B. 

' s.  V.-,  Hierocl.  p.  659.)  The  town  was  not  of  any 
great  repute,  but  is  interesting  from  its  extant 
I coins,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  ancient  site  is  still 
j marked  by  a village  bearing  the  name  Mastaura, 
near  which  a few  ancient  remains  are  found.  (Ha- 
' milton.  Researches,  i.  p.  531.)  [L.  S.] 

MASTE  (MdcTTTj  Spos,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 26),  a moun- 
I tain  forming  part  of  the  Abyssinian  highlands, 

I a little  to  the  east  of  the  Lunae  Montes,  lat.  10°  59' 

I N.,  long.  36°  55'  E.  The  sources  of  the  Astapus, 

I Bahr-el-Azreh,  Blue  or  Dark  river,  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal tributaries  of  the  Nile,  if  not  the  Nile  itself,  are 
supposed  to  be  on  the  N.  side  of  Mount  Maste. 
They  are  three  springs,  regarded  as  holy  by  the 
natives,  and  though  not  broad  are  deep.  Bruce, 
( Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  308)  visited  Mount  Maste,  and 
was  the  first  European  who  had  ascended  it  for 
seventy  years.  The  tribes  who  dwelt  near  the  foun- 
tains of  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  were  called  Mastitae 
j (Mao-TiTa/,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 24,  7.  § 31),  and  there  was 
1 a town  of  the  same  name  with  the  mountain  (Mdo-TTj 
1 t:6\is,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 25).  [W.  B.  D.] 

MASTIA'NI  (Maartavoi),  a people  on  the  south 
I coast  of  Spain,  east  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  to 
whom  the  town  of  Mastia  (Mao-rta)  belonged. 

! They  were  mentioned  by  Hecataeus  (Steph.  B.  s.  v, 
MatTTioi/ot)  and  Polybius  (iii.  33),  but  do  not  oc- 
cur in  later  writers.  Hannibal  transported  a part  of 
them  to  Africa.  (Polyb.  1.  c.)  Mastia  appears  to 
I be  the  same  as  Massia  (Mao-d'o),  which  Theopom- 
i pus  described  as  a district  bordering  upon  the 
I Tartessians.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Macrata.)  Hecataeus 
I also  assigned  the  following  towns  to  this  people  : 
Maenobora  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ^aiv6Scapa),  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  later  Maenoba  ; Sixus  (2t|os, 

I Steph.  B.  s.  V.),  probably  the  same  as  the  later  Sex, 
or  Hexi  ; Molybdana  (Mo\i/§5dz/a,  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.)  ; and  Syalts  (SuaAts,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  pro- 
bably the  later  Suel. 

MASTRA'MELA  (MaarpafxeXri,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.'), 

: “ a city  and  lake  in  Celtice,”  on  the  authority  of 

( Artemidorus.  This  is  the  Astromela  of  the  MSS. 

I of  Pliny  [Fossa  Mariana,  p.  912].  The  name 
■ Mastramela  also  occurs  in  Avienus  (Ora  Maritima, 

' V.  692).  It  is  one  of  the  lakes  on  the  eastern  side 
I of  the  Delta  of  the  Rhone,  but  it  is  uncertain  which 
! it  is,  the  E'tang  de  Berre  or  the  E'tang  de  Mar- 
I tigues.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a dry  part  of  some 
; size  in  the  middle  of  the  E'tang  de  Caronte,  and  that 
I this  dry  part  is  still  called  Malestraou.  [G.  L.] 

I MASTU'SIA  (MaaTova'ia  &Kpa:  Capo  Greco), 

I the  promontory  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
j Thracian  Chersonesus,  opposite  to  Sigeum.  A little 
I to  the  east  of  it  was  the  town  of  Elaeus.  (Ptol. 
j iii.  12.  § 1;  Plin.  iv.  18;  Mela,  ii.  21;  Tzetz.  ad 
1 Lycoph.  534,  where  it  is  called  Ma^ouala.)  The 
mountain  in  Ionia,  at  the  foot  of  which  Smyrna  was 
: built,  likewise  bore  the  name  of  Mastusia.  (Plin. 

i X.  31.)  [L.  S.] 

i MASU'RA  (Mdaovpa),  a place  between  Attalia 
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and  Perge  in  Pamphylia  (Stadiasm.  §§  200,  201), 
and  70  stadia  from  Mygdala,  which  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  Magydus.  [Magydus.]  [L.  S.] 
MATALA  PR  [Matalia.] 

MATA'LIA  (MoToAia,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 4),  a town 
in  Crete  near  the  headland  of  Matala  (MdraAo, 
Stadias7n.),  and  probably  the  same  place  as  the 
naval  arsenal  of  Gortyna,  Metalt.um  (MeraAAov, 
Strab.  X.  p.  479),  as  it  appears  in  our  copies  of 
Strabo,  but  incorrectly.  (Comp.  Groskurd,  ad  he.) 
The  modern  name  in  Mr.  Pashley’s  map  is  Matala. 
(Hock,  AVeta,  vol.  i.  pp.  399,  435;A/ks.  Class.  Antiq 
vol.  ii.  p.  287.)  [E.  B.  .1.] 

MATEOLA,  a town  of  Apulia,  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (iii.  11,  s.  16)  among  the  inland  cities  of  that 
province.  It  is  evidently  the  same  now  called  Ma- 
tera  about  12  miles  from  Ginosa  (Genusium),  and 
27  from  the  gulf  of  Tarentum.  It  is  only  about 
8 miles  from  the  river  Bradanus,  and  must  there- 
fore have  been  closely  adjoining  the  frontier  of 
Lucania.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MATAVO,  or  MATAVONIUM,  as  D’Anville 
has  it,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  placed  by  the 
Antonine  Itin.  on  a road  from  Forum  Voconii  [Fo- 
rum VocoNii]  to  Massilia  {Marseille),  12  M.  P. 
from  Forum  Voconii  and  14  from  Ad  Tunes 
{Totirves),  between  which  places  it  lies.  It  is  also 
in  the  Table,  but  the  distances  are  not  the  same. 
Matavo  is  suppo.sed  to  be  Vins.  [G.  L.] 

MATERENSE  OPPIDUM,  one  of  the  thirty  free 
towns  (“  oppida  libera,”  Plin.  v.  4)  of  Zeugitana.  It 
still  retains  the  ancient  name,  and  is  the  modem 
Matter  in  the  government  of  Ttmis, — a small  vil- 
lage situated  on  a rising  ground  in  the  middle  of  a 
fruitful  plain,  with  a rivnilet  a little  below,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Sisara  Palus.  (Shaw,  Tvav. 
p.  165  ; Barth,  Wanderungen,  p.  206.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MATE'RI  (ytlarripoi ; some  MSS.  read  Mar^j/oi, 
Ptol.  V.  9.  § 17),  a people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  to 
the  E.  of  the  river  Rha.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MATERNUM,  a town  of  Etruria,  known  only 
from  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana,  which  places  it  on 
the  Via  Clodia,  between  Tuscania  (Toscanella)  and 
Saturnia,  12  miles  from  the  former,  and  18  from  the 
latter  city.  It  probably  occupied  the  same  site  as 
the  modern  village  of  Farnese.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  5 1 7 ; 
Dennis,  Etruria,  vol.  i.  p.  463.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MATIA'NA  (Mariarr],  Strab.  ii.  p.  73,  xi.  p.  509; 
Steph,  B. ; Marnfuii,  Herod,  v.  52  : Eth.  Manavds, 
MaTi7)v6s),  a district  of  ancient  Media,  in  the 
south-western  part  of  its  great  subdivision  called 
Media  Atropatene,  extending  along  the  mountains 
which  separate  Armenia  and  Assyria.  Its  bound- 
aries are  very  uncertain,  and  it  is  not  possible  to’ 
determine  how  far  it  extended.  It  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  Mapriup-fi  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  2. 
§ 5).  [Martiane.]  Strabo  mentions  as  a pe- 
culiarity of  the  trees  in  this  district,  that  they 
distil  honey  (?.  c.).  The  Matiani  are  included  by 
Herodotus  in  the  eighteenth  satrapy  of  Dareius 
(iii.  94),  and  served  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  being 
armed  and  equipped  in  the  .same  manner  as  the 
Paphlagonians  (vii.  72).  Herodotus  evidently  con- 
sidered them  to  occupy  part  of  the  more  widely 
extended  territory  of  Armenia.  [V.] 

MATIE'NI  MONTES  (tA  Marippa  oprj,  Herod, 
i.  189,  202,  V.  52),  the  ridge  of  mountains  which 
forms  the  back -bone  or  centre  of  Matiana,  doubtless 
part  of  the  mountain  range  of  Kurdistan,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vdn.  Herodotus  makes  them  the 
watershed  from  which  flowed  the  Gyndes  and  the 
U 4 
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Araxes,  whicli  is  giving  them  too  extended  a range 
from  N.  to  S.  (i.  189,  202).  [V.] 

MATILO,  in  Gallia  Belgica,  is  placed  by  the 
Table  on  a route  which  ran  from  Lugdunum  {Leiden) 
along  the  Rhine.  The  first  place  from  Lugdunum  is 
Praetorium  Agrippinae  {Roomburg),  and  the  next  is 
Matilo,  supposed  to  be  Rhynenhurg.  [G.  L.] 
MATI'LICA  (^Eth.  Matilicas,  -atis  ; Matilica),  a 
municipal  town  of  Umbria,  situated  in  the  Apen- 
nines, near  the  sources  of  the  Aesis,  and  close  to  the 
confines  of  Picenum.  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny 
and  the  Liber  Coloniarum,  of  which  the  latter  in- 
cludes it  among  the  “ Civitates  Piceni.”  Towards 
the  close  of  the  Roman  Empire  it  appears  as  an  epis- 
copal see,  included  in  the  province  then  termed 
“ Picenum  Suburbicarium.”  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19  ; 
Lib.  Colon,  p.  257;  Bingham’s  Eccl.  Antiq.  bookix. 
ch.  5.  § 4.)  Matilica  is  still  a considerable  town,  and 
retains  the  ancient  site  as  well  as  name.  [E.  H.  B.] 
MATINUS  MONS.  [Garganus.] 

MATISCO,  a place  in  Gallia  Celtica,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Aedm  in  Caesar’s  time,  and  on  the 
Same.  (R.  G.  vii.  90.)  After  the  capture  of 
Alesia,  B.  c.  52,  Caesar  placed  P.  Sulpicius  at 
Matisco  with  a legion  during  the  winter,  to  look 
after  the  supply  of  com  for  the  army.  (5.  G.  viii.  4.) 
The  position  of  Matisco  is  fixed  by  the  name,  its  site 
on  the  river,  and  the  Itins.  The  name,  it  is  said, 
was  written  Mastico  by  a transposition  of  the  letters ; 
and  from  this  form  came  the  name  Mascon,  and  by 
a common  change,  Macon.  The  form  Mastisco  occurs 
in  the  Table.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  ^*c.)  [G.  L.] 

MATITAE.  ;:Nigeik.] 

MA'TIUM,  a maritime  city  of  Crete,  next  to  the 
E.  of  Apollonia  in  Pliny’s  list  (iv.  12),  and  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Dia, — “ Contra  Matium  Dia  ” (1.  c.). 
The  modern  Megdlo- Kdstron  occupies  the  ancient 
site.  (Pashley,  Irav.  vol.  i.  pp.  172,  261;  Hock, 
Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  12,  403.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MATRICEM,  AD,  a considerable  town  in  Illyri- 
cum,  which  the  Peutinger  Table  places  between  Bis- 
tue  Vetus  and  Bistue  Nova,  20  M.  P.  from  the 
foraier,  and  25  M.  P.  from  the  latter.  It  must  be 
identical  with  Mostar,  the  chief  town  of  Herzegovina, 
standing  on  both  banks  of  the  Narenta,  connected 
by  the  beautiful  bridge  for  which  it  has  always 
been  celebrated.  The  towers  of  this  bridge  are,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  on  Roman  substructions,  and 
its  construction  is  attributed  to  Trajan,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some,  Hadrian.  The  word  “ most”  “ star,” 
signifies  “ old  bridge.”  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  57 — 63  ; Neigebaur,  Die  Sud-Slaven,  p. 
127.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MATRTNUS  (Marpiros),  a river  of  Picenum, 
flowing  into  the  Adriatic,  now  called  La  Piomba. 
Strabo  describes  it  as  flowing  from  the  city  of  Adria, 
but  it  is  in  reality  intermediate  between  Adria 
(A  tri)  and  Angulus  ( Civita  S.  Angelo).  According 
to  the  same  writer  it  had  a town  of  the  same  name 
at  its  mouth,  which  served  as  the  port  of  Adria. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  241.)  Ptolemy  also  mentions  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Matidnus  next  to  that  of  the 
Aternus,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  6 miles 
(Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 20),  but  he  is  certainly  in  error  in 
assigning  it  to  the  Marrucini.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ISIATRONA  or  MATRONAE  MONS  is  the  name 
given  by  later  Latin  writers  to  the  pass  of  the  Mont 
Genevre,  from  Segusio  (^Susa)  to  Brigantia  (^Bri- 
anqon),  which  was  more  commonly  known  by  the 
general  appellation  of  the  Alpes  Cottiae,  The  pass 
b described  in  some  detail  by  Ammianus,  from  whom 
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it  appears  that  the  name  was  applied  only  to  the 
higher  part,  or  actual  pass  of  the  mountain  : and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  which 
gives  the  name  of  Alpes  Cottiae  to  the  whole  pass 
from  Ebrodunum  {Embrun)  to  Segusio,  and  con- 
fines that  of  Matrona  to  the  actual  mountain  be- 
tween Brigantia  {Briangon)  and  Gesdao  {Cesanne). 
{Jtin.  Hier.  p.  556;  Amm.  xv.  10.  § 6.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
MA'TRONA.  [Sequana.] 

MATTIACI,  a German  tribe,  perhaps  a branch 
of  the  Chatti,  their  eastern  neighbours,  probably 
occupied  the  modern  duchy  of  Nassau,  between  the 
rivers  LaJin,  Main,  and  Rhine.  They  are  not  men- 
tioned in  histoiy  until  the  time  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius; they  then  became  entirely  subject  to  the  Romans 
(Tac.  Germ.  29),  who  built  fortresses  and  w'orked 
the  silver  mines  in  their  country.  (Tac.  Ann. 
xi.  20.)  In  A.  D.  70,  during  the  insurrection  of 
Civilis,  the  Mattiaci,  in  conjunction  with  the  Chatti 
and  other  tribes,  besieged  the  Roman  garrison  at 
Moguntiacum  {Mayence  : Tac.  Hist.  iv.  37) ; and 
after  this  event  they  disappear  from  history,  their 
country  being  occupied  by  the  Alemanni.  In  the 
Notitia  Imperii,  however,  Mattiaci  are  still  men- 
tioned among  the  Palatine  legions,  and  in  connection 
with  the  cohorts  of  the  Batavi.  The  country  of  the 
Mattiaci  was  and  still  is  veiy  remarkable  for  its 
many  hot-  springs,  and  the  “ Aquae  Mattiacae,”  the 
modem  Wiesbaden,  are  repeatedly  referred  to  by 
the  Romans.  (Plin.  xxxi,  17 ; Amm.  Marc.  xxix. 
4;  Aquae  Mattiacae.)  From  Martial  (xiv.  27  : 
Mattiacae  Pilae)  we  learn  that  the  Romans  imported 
from  the  country  of  the  Mattiaci  balls  or  cakes  of 
soap  to  dye  grey  hairs.  The  name  Mattiaci  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  matte,  a meadow,  and  ach,  sig- 
nifying w’ater  or  bath.  (Comp.  Orelli,  Inscript. 
Nos.  4977  and  4983  ; Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen,  p. 
98,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

MATTIACUM  (MaTTm/fov),  a town  in  the  north 
of  the  country  of  the  Mattiaci.  (Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  § 29.) 
Some  writers  believe  this  town  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Mattium  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (^Ann.  i.  56),  as 
the  capital  of  the  Chatti,  which  was  set  on  fire  in 
A.  D.  15,  during  the  war  of  Germanicus.  But  a 
careful  examination  of  the  passage  in  Tacitus  shows 
that  this  cannot  be  ; and  that  Mattiacum  is  pro^ 
bably  the  modern  town  of  Marburg  on  the  Lahn 
(Logana),  whereas  Mattium  is  the  modem  Maden, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eder  (Adrana).  (Comp.'? 
Wilhelm,  Germanien,  p.  188.)  [L.  S] 

]\IATTIUM.  [Mattiacum.] 

MATUSARUM.  [Lusitania,  p.  220,  a.] 
IiIAURALL  [Nigeir.] 

MAURENSII.  [Mauretania.] 
MAURETA'NIA,  the  NW.  coast  of  Afiica,  now 
known  as  the  Empire  of  Marocco,  Fez,  and  part  of 
Algeria,  or  the  MogErih-aUakza  (furthest  west)  of 
the  natives. 

I.  Name,  Limits,  and  Inhabitants. 

This  district,  which  was  separated  on  the  E.  from 
Numidia,  by  the  river  Ampsaga,  and  on  the  S.  from 
Gaetulia,  by  the  snowy  range  of  the  Atlas,  was 
washed  upon  the  N.  coast  by  the  l^Iediterranean,  and 
on  the  W.  by  the  Atlantic.  From  the  earliest  times 
it  was  occupied  by  a people  whom  the  ancients  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  Maurusii  (flavpoxxnoi, 
Strab.  i.  p.  5,  iii.  pp.  131,  137,  xvii.  pp.  825,  827 ; 
Liv.  xxiv.  49;  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  206;  Moup^rdtoi, 
Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 11)  or  Mauri  (Maupot,  “ Blacks,”  in 
the  Alexandrian  dialect,  Paus.  i.  33.  § 5,  viii.  43. 
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§ 3;  Sail.  Jtig.  19;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  4.  § 3;  Liv.  xxi. 
;|  22,  xxviii.  17;  Herat.  Carm.  i.  22.  2,  ii.  6.  3,  iii. 

10.  18;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  52,  iv.  523,  xiv.  28,  Hist.  i. 
[;  78,  ii.  58,  iv.  50;  Lucan,  iv.  678;  Juv.  v.  53,  vi. 
ji  337;  Flor.  iii.  1,  iv.  2);  hence  the  name  Maure- 
f TANIA  (the  proper  form  as  it  appears  in  inscrip- 
l tions,  Orelli,  Inscr.  485,  3570,  3672;  and  on  coins, 
I Eckhel,  vol.  vi.  p.  48 ; comp.  Tzchucke,  ad  Pomp. 
|!  Mela,\.  5.  § 1)  or  Mauritania  (Mavpirama,  Ptol. 
I iv.  1.  § 2;  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  6,  39;  Hirt.  B.  Afr.  22; 

Pomp.  Mela,  i.  5;  Plin.  v.  1 ; Eutrop.  iv.  27,  viii.  5; 
I Flor.  iv.  (the  MSS.  and  printed  editions  vary  be- 
[ tween  this  form  and  that  of  Mauretania) ; 7)  Mau- 
\ povaioDV  yrj,  Strab.  p.  827).  These  Moors,  who 
\ must  not  be  considered  as  a different  race  from  the 

( Numidians,  but  as  a tribe  belonging  to  the  same 

I stock,  were  represented  by  Sallust  (^Jug.  21)  ?s  a 

■ remnant  of  the  army  of  Hercules,  and  by  Procopius 

(5.  V.  ii.  10)  as  the  posterity  of  the  Cananaeans 
who  fled  from  the  robber  (At/o-t^s)  Joshua;  he 

B quotes  two  columns  with  a Phoenician  inscription. 
Procopius  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  only,  or  at 
least  the  most  ancient,  author  who  mentions  this 
inscription,  and  the  invention  of  it  has  been  attri- 
buted to  himself;  it  occurs,  however,  in  the  history 
of  Moses  of  Choi’ene  (i.  18),  who  wrote  more  than 
a century  before  Procopius.  The  same  inscription 
is  mentioned  by  Suidas  (s.  v.  Xaudau'),  who  probably 
quotes  from  Procopius.  According  to  most  of  the 
Arabian  writers,  who  adopted  a nearly  similar  tradi- 
tion, the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  N.  Africa  were 
the  people  of  Palestine,  expelled  by  David,  who 
passed  into  Africa  under  the  guidance  of  Goliah, 
W'hom  they  call  Djalout.  (St.  Maitin,  Le  Beau,  Bos 
Empire,  vol.  xi.  p.  328  ; comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xli.) 
These  traditions,  though  so  palpably  fabulous,  open 
a field  to  conjecture.  Without  entering  into  this,  it 
seems  certain  that  the  Berbers  or  Berehers,  from 
whom  it  has  been  conjectured  that  N.  Africa  received 
the  name  of  Barhary  or  Barbaria,  and  whose  lan- 
guage has  been  preserved  in  remote  mountainous 
^ tracts,  as  well  as  in  the  distant  regions  of  the  desert, 
are  the  representatives  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
( Mauretania.  (Comp.  Prichard,  Physical  Hist,  of 
Mankind,  vol.  ii.  pp.  15 — 43.)  The  gentile  name 
of  the  Berbers — Amazigh,  “the  noble  language” — 
is  found,  according  to  an  observation  of  Castiglione, 

■ even  in  Herodotus  (iv.  191,  ed.  Bahr),  — where  the 
correct  form  is  Mazves  (Ma^oes,  Hecataeus,  ap. 

■ Steph.  B.  s.  v.\  which  occurs  in  the  MSS.,  while 
: the  printed  editions  erroneously  give  Ma|ue5  (Nie- 
I buhr,  Lect.  on  Anc.  Eihnog.  and  Geog,  vol.  ii. 
p.  334),  — as  well  as  in  the  later  Mazices  of  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  (xxix.  5 ; Le  Beau,  Bos  Em- 
' pire,  vol.  iii.  p.  47 1 ; comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xxv.). 

II.  Physical  Geography. 

From  the  extraordinary  capabilities  of  the  soil  — 
one  vast  corn  plain  extending  from  the  foot  of  Atlas 
to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  — Mauretania  was 
formerly  the  granary  of  the  world.  (Plin.  xviii.  20.) 
Under  a bigoted  and  fanatical  government,  the  land 
: that  might  give  food  to  millions,  is  now  covered 

with  weeds.  Throughout  the  plains,  which  rise  by 
three  great  steps  to  the  mountains,  there  is  great 
‘ want  of  wood  ; even  on  the  skirts  of  the  Atlas,  the 
timber  does  not  reach  any  great  size — nothing  to 
justify  the  expression  of  Pliny  (“  opacum  nemo- 
rosumque  ” v.  1 ; comp.  Journ.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  i.  pp. 
123 — 155;  Barth,  Wanderungen). 

Strabo  (xvii.  pp.  826 — 832)  has  given  an  account 
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of  the  productions  of  Alauretauia,  marvellous  enough, 
in  some  particulars,  as  where  he  describes  weasels  as 
large  as  cats,  and  leeches  10  ft.  long;  and  among 
other  animals  the  crocodile,  which  there  can  scarcely 
be  any  river  of  Morocco  capable  of  nourishing,  even 
if  the  climate  were  to  permit  it.  (In  Aegypt,  where 
the  average  heat  is  equal  to  that  of  Senegambia,  the 
crocodile  is  seldom  seen  so  low  as  Siout.')  Pliny 
(viii.  1)  agrees  with  Strabo  (p.  827)  in  asserting 
that  Mauretania  produced  elephants.  As  the  whole 
of  Barbary  is  more  European  than  African,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  elephant,  which  is  no  longer 
found  there,  was  ever  indigenous,  though  it  may 
have  been  naturalised  by  the  Carthaginians,  to 
whom  elephants  were  of  importance,  as  part  of  their 
military  establishment.  Appian  (B.  P.  9)  says 
that  when  preparing  for  their  last  war  with  the 
Romans,  they  sent  Hasdrubal,  son  of  Gisco,  to  hunt 
elephants;  he  could  have  hardly  gone  into  Aethiopia 
for  this  purpose.  Shaw  (Trav.  p.  258  ; Jackson, 
Morocco,  p.  55)  confirms,  in  great  measure,  the 
statements  of  Strabo  (p.  830)  and  of  Aelian  {H.  A. 
iii.  136,  vi.  20)  about  the  scorpion  and  the  “pha- 
langium,”  a species  of  the  “ aracimidae.”  The  “ so- 
litanus,”  of  which  Varro  {de  Re  Rusiica,  iv.  14.  § 4; 
Plin.  ix.  82)  gives  so  wonderful  an  account,  has 
not  been  identified.  Copper  is  still  worked  as  in 
the  days  of  Strabo  (p.  830),  and  the  natives  con- 
tinue to  preserve  the  grain,  legumes,  and  other  pro- 
duce of  their  husbandry  in  “ matmoures,”  or  conical 
excavations  in  the  ground,  as  recorded  by  Pliny 
(xviii.  73  ; Shaw,  p.  221). 

Mauretania,  which  may  be  described  generally  as 
the  highlands  of  N.  Africa,  elevates  itself  like  an  island 
between  the  MediteiTanean,  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
great  ocean  of  sand  which  cuts  it  off  towards  the  S.  and 
E.  This  “ plateau  ” separates  itself  from  the  rest  of 
Africa,  and  approximates,  in  the  form  and  structure, 
the  height,  and  arrangement  of  its  elevated  masses,  to 
the  system  of  mountains  in  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
of  which,  if  the  straits  of  the  Mediterranean  were 
dried  up,  it  would  form  a part.  A description  of 
these  Atlantic  highlands  is  given  in  the  article 
Atlas. 

Many  rivers  flow  from  this  great  range,  and 
fall  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Atlantic.  Of 
these,  the  most  important  on  the  N.  coast  were, 
in  a direction  from  E.  to  W.,  the  Ampsaga,  Usar, 
Chinalaph,  and  Mulucha  ; on  the  W.  coast,  in  a 
direction  from  NE.  to  SW.,  the  Subur,Saia,Phuth, 
and  Lrxus. 

The  coast-line,  after  passing  the  Ampsaga  ( Wad- 
el-Kibir')  and  Sinus  Numidicus,  has  the  harbours 
Igilgilis  (JijeE),  Saldae  Ps.  (^Bujeiyah'),  and 
Rusucurrium  (Tedlez).  Weighing  from  Algiers, 
and  passing  Iomnium  (^Ras-al-Kanatir),  to  stand 
towards  the  W.,  there  is  a rocky  and  precipitous 
coast,  mostly  bold,  in  which  in  succession  were  the 
ports  and  creeks  Iol  {Zershell),  Cartenna  (Tenez), 
Murustaga  (^Mostaghanoni),  Arsenaria  (Ar- 
zam),  Quiza  (Wahran  or  Oran')',  Portus  Mag- 
nus (^Marsa  Kibir),  within  Metagonium  Prom. 
(Ras-al-Harsbah)  ; and  Acra  (^Ishgun).  The 
Mulucha  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  MelilaJh  of  the 
charts.  About  10  miles  to  the  NW.  of  this  river 
lay  the  Tres  Insulae  (^Zaphram  or  Jaferei 
group)  ; about  30  miles  distant  from  these 
rocks,  on  a NW.  by  W.  rhumb,  was  Rusadik 
Prom.  (C'ay>  Tres  Forcas  of  the  Spanish  pilots, 
or  Ras-ud-Dehar  of  the  natives),  and  in  the  bight 
formed  between  it  and  the  Mulucha  stood  Rusadib 
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W.  of  Cap  Tres  Forcas,  which  is  a 
termination  of  an  offshojt  of  the  secondary  ciiain  of 
the  Atlas,  was  the  district  of  the  Metagokitae, 
extending  to  Abyea  {Jehel-el-Mina').  From  here 
to  Tingis  (Tangier)  the  coast  is  broken  by  alternate 
cliffs  and  coves;  and,  still  standing  to  the  W.,  a bold 
shore  presents  itself  as  far  as  the  fine  headland  of 
Ampelusia  (Cape  Spartel;  Ras-el-ShuJckur  of  the 
natives).  From  Cape  Spartel  to  the  SSW.  as  far 
as  ZiLis  (Arzila),  the  coast-line  is  a flat,  sandy, 
and  shingly  beach,  after  which  it  becomes  more  bold 
as  it  reaches  Lixus  (Al-Hardtch  or  Lardiche). 
(Smyth,  The  Mediterranean,  pp.  94 — 99.)  A 

description  of  the  SW.  coast  is  given  in  the  article 
Libya.  (Comp.  C.  Muller,  Tab.  ad  Geog.  Graec. 
Minores,  ed.  Didot,  Paris,  1855 ; West  Coast  of 
Africa  surveyed,  by  Arlett,  Vidal,  and  Boteler,  1832 ; 
Cote  occidentale  de  VAfrique  att  Depot  de  la  Ma- 
rine, Paris,  1852  ; Carte  de  V Empire  de  Maroc, 
par  E.  Renou,  1844;  Barth,  Karte  vom  Nord 
Afrikanischen  Gestadeland,  Berlin,  1849.) 

III.  History  and  Political  Geography. 

The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  this 
country  when  the  war  with  Hannibal  was  transferred 
to  Africa;  Mauretania  was  the  unknown  land  to  the 
W.  of  the  Mulucha.  In  the  Jugurthine  War,  Boc- 
chus,  who  is  called  king  of  Mauretania,  played  the 
traitor’s  part  so  skilfully  that  he  was  enabled  to  hand 
over  his  kingdom  to  his  two  sons  Bogudes  and  Boc- 
choris,  who  were  associated  upon  the  throne.  These 
princes,  from  their  hostility  to  the  Pompeian  party, 
were  confirmed  as  joint  kings  of  Mauretania  by 
J.  Caesar  in  b.  c.  49.  During  the  civil  war  between 
M.  Antonins  and  Octavius,  Bocchus  sided  with  the 
latter,  while  Bogudes  was  allied  with  Antonins. 
When  Bogudes  crossed  into  Spain,  Bocchus  seized 
upon  his  brother’s  dominions ; a usurpation  which 
was  ratified  by  Octavius.  In  b.  c.  25,  Octavius  gave 
to  Juba  II.,  who  was  married  to  the  daughter  of 
Cleopatra  and  Antonius,  the  two  provinces  of  klau- 
retania  (Afterwards  called  Tingitana  and  Caesarien- 
sis)  which  had  formed  the  kingdom  of  Bogudes  and 
Bocchus,  in  exchange  for  Numidia,  now  made  a 
Roman  province.  Juba  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ptolemy,  whom  Selene,  Cleopatra’s  daughter,  hore 
to  him.  (Strab.  xvii.  pp.  828,  831,  840.)  Ti- 
berius loaded  Ptolemy  with  favours  on  account  of 
the  assistance  -he  gave  the  Romans  in  the  war  with 
Tacfarinas  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  23 — 26);  but  in  a.  D. 
41  he  was  put  to  death  by  Caligula.  (Dion  Cass, 
lix.  25  ; Suet.  Cal.  26;  Seneca,  de  Tranq.  11.) 
For  coins  of  these  native  princes,  see  Eckhel,  vnl.  iv. 
pp.  154—161. 

In  A.D.  42,  Claudius  divided  the  kingdom  into  two 
provinces,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  river  Mu- 
lucha, the  ancient  frontier  between  the  territories  of 
Bocchus  and  Jugurtha;  that  to  the  W.  w’as  called 
Mauretania  Tingitana,  and  that  to  the  E.  Mau- 
retania Caesariensis.  (Dion  Cass.  lx.  9 ; Plin. 
V.  1.)  Both  were  imperial  provinces  (Tac.  Hist,  i,  1 1 , 
ii.  58;  Spart.  Hadr.  6,  “ Mauretaniae  praefectura”), 
and  were  strengthened  by  numerous  Roman  “ co- 
loniae.”  M.  Tingitana  contained  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  (1.  c.)  five,  three  of  which,  ZiLis,  Babba, 
and  Banasa,  as  they  were  founded  by  Augustus 
when  klauretania  was  independent  of  Rome,  were 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  Baetica.  (Plin.  1.  c. ; Pomp. 
Mela,  iii.  10.  § 5.)  Tingi  and  Lixus  were  colo- 
nies of  Claudius  (Plin.  1.  c.) ; to  which  were  added 
in  later  times  Rusadir  and  Volubilis  (Itin.  Ant.). 
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M.  Caesariensis  contained  eight  colonies  founded  by 
Augustus,  Cartenna,  Gunugi,  Igilgili’  Rus- 
coNiAE,  Rusazus,  Salde,  Succabar,  TuBUSUr- 
TUS;  two  by  Claudius,  Caesareia,  formerly  loL, 
the  capital  of  Juba,  who  gave  it  this  name  in  honour 
of  his  patron  Augustus,  and  Oppidum  Novum; 
one  by  Nerva,  Sitifis  ; and  in  later  times,  Arse- 
NARiA,  Bida,  Siga,  Aquae  Calidae,  Quiza, 
Rusucurrium,  Auzia,  Gilva,  Icosium,  and  Ti- 
PASA,  in  all  21  well-known  colonies,  besides  several 
“municipia”  and  “ oppida  Latina.”  The  Notitia 
enumerates  no  less  than  170  episcopal  towns  in  the 
two  provinces.  (Comp.  Morcelli,  A frica  Christiana, 
vol.  i.  pp.  40 — 43.)  About  A.  D.  400,  Mauretania 
Tingitana  was  under  a “ Praeses,”  in  the  diocese  of 
Spain;  while  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  which  still  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  diocese  of  Africa,  was 
divided  into  Mauretania  I.  or  Sitifensis,  and 
Mauretania  II.  or  Caesariensis.  The  emperor 
Othohad  assigned  the  cities  of  IMauretania  to  Baetica 
(Tac.  Hist.  i.  78);  but  this  probably  applied  only  to 
single  places,  since  we  find  the  two  Mauretaniae  re- 
mained unchanged  down  to  the  time  of  Constantino. 
Marquardt,  in  Becker’s  Handhuch  der  Rom.  Alt. 
pp.  230 — 232 ; Morcelli,  A fricana  Christiana,  vol.  i. 
p.  25.) 

In  A.  D.  429,  the  Vandal  king  Genseric,  at  the 
invitation  of  Count  Boniface,  crossed  the  straits  of 
Gades,  and  Mauretania,  with  the  other  African  pro- 
vinces, fell  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarian  con- 
querors. Belisarius,  “ the  Africanus  of  New  Rome,” 
destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals,  and  Maure- 
tania again  became  a Roman  province  under  an 
Eastern  exarch.  One  of  his  ablest  generals,  John 
the  Patrician,  for  a time  repressed  the  inroads  of 
the  floors  upon  Roman  civilisation ; and  under  his 
successor,  the  eunuch  Solomon,  the  long-lost  pro- 
vince of  IMauretania  Sitifensis  w'as  restored  to  the 
empire;  while  the  Second  Mauretania,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Caesareia  itself,  was  in  the  hands  of  Mas-jj  ' 
tigas  and  the  Moors.  (Comp.  Gibbon,  cc.  xli.  xliii.; 

Le  Beau,  Bas  Empire,  vol.  viii.)  At  length,  in^ft, 
A.D.  698 — 709,  when  the  Arabs  made  the  final jWl 
conquest  of  Africa, — desolated  for  300  years  sincelt*  , 
the  first  fury  of  the  Vandals, — the  Moors  or  Berbers^  i 
adopted  the  religion,  the  name,  and  the  origin  ofj^l  1 
their  conquerors,  and  sunk  back  into  their  more  i 
congenial  state  of  Mahometan  savages. 

Pliny  (1.  c.)  makes  out  the  breadth  of  the  two 
Mauretaniae  as  467  M.  P.;  but  this  will  be  too  much 
even  for  Tingitania,  where  Mount  Atlas  lies  more  to  i 
the  S.,  and  more  than  300  M.  P.  beyond  the  utmost  i 
extent  of  any  part  of  Caesariensis.  The  same  author 
gives  170  M.  P.,  which  are  too  few  for  Tingitania, 
and  879  M.  P.,  which  are  too  many  for  Caesariensis. 
(Shaw,  Trav.  p.  9.) 

The  following  tribes  are  enumerated  by  Pto- 
lemy (iv.  2.  §§  17 — 22)  in  I.  Mauretania 
Caesariensis  : — Toducae  (TohovKai),  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ampsaga ; to  the  N.  of  these, 
CoEDAMUSii  (Koibapovaioi),  and  still  more  to 
the  N.,  towards  the  coast,  and  to  the  E.  on  the 
Ampsaga,  Mucuni  (Movkovvoi)  and  Chituae 
(Xirovai)-,  to  the  W.  of  the  latter,  Tulensii  (Tou-  | 

Xifivaioi)  and  Baniuri  (Baviovpoi);  S.  of  these,  j 

Mach  ORES  (Moxoupes),  Saeassii  (^aXaaffioi),  | 
and  Malchubii  (MaAxou^'Oj);  NW.  of  the  Tu-  | 
EENSii,  and  to  the  E.  of  Zalacus  M.,  and  on  the  i 
coast,  Macchurebi  (^aKxovpriSoi)',  W.  of  these, 
and  N.  of  Zalacus,  on  the  mouth  of  the  Chinalaph, 
Machush  (yiaxovaioi)-,  below  them  on  the  other 
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side  of  Zalacus,  Mazices  (Ma^i/ces);  and  S.,  up  to 
the  Gauaphi  M.,  Banturarii  (Bavrovpdpioi)] 

; still  fai'ther  to  the  S.,  between  Garaphi  M.  and 
j CiNNABA  M.,  Aquensii  (’A/courjVo-ioj),  Myceni 
1 (Mvktjvoi'),  and  IMaccurae  (MaKKoupai)  ; and 
below  them,  in  the  S.,  on  the  N.  spurs  of  Cinnaba, 

I Enabasi  (^EvdSacroi)  ; W.  of  these,  between  Ga- 
raphi M.  and  Durdus  M.,  Nacmusii  (NaKfiovaioi), 
j Elulii  (’HAooA/oi),  and  Tolotae  (ToAoiTai);  N. 

I of  these  and  Durdus  M.,  Dryitae  (Aputrai);  then 
j SoRAE  (Soipat);  and  on  the  W.  of  the  Machusii, 
j Taladusii  (TaAadovaioi).  The  Herpeditani 
('Ep7re5jTaP0t)  extended  into  II.  JMauretania 
Tingitana  (Ptol.  iv.  1.  §§  10 — 12);  to  the  S.  of 
them,  the  Maurensu  (Mavprju<xiui);  toward  the 
SW.,  Vacuatae  (OuaKovuTai),  Baniubae  (Ba- 
I viovSai)-,  then,  advancing  to  the  N.,  Zegreksii 
1 (Zeypvv(Tioi\  Nectiberes  (Ne/crlgTjpes),  Jan- 
GAUCiVNI  (’lai/yavKavoi),  Volubiliani  (^Oi>a§i\i- 
avoV),  Verves  (Ouepooets),  and  Socossii  (^cokoct- 
a'lui),  upon  the  coast ; to  the  W.,  the  Metago- 
I NiTAE  (MeTa7wj/tTai)  ; and  to  the  S.  of  them, 
Masices  (Mdo-i/ces),  and  Verbicae  or  Verbices 
(Ov4p€iKai  al.  OuepSiKesy,  to  the  S.  and  to  the 
W.  of  the  Volubiliani,  Salinsae  (SaAiVaai) 
and  Cauni  (Kavvoi);  still  further  to  the  S.,  to  the 
1 Little  Atlas,  Bacuatae  (Ba/cowarat)  and  Maca- 
NITAE  (MaKai/tratV  [E.  B.  J.) 

MAURI,  MAURUSII.  [Mauretania.] 
MAURIA'NA.  [jMariniana.] 

MAURITA'NIA.  [Mauretania.] 

MAXE'RA  (Ma|7jpa,  Ptol.  vi.  9.  § 2;  Amm, 
Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a river  of  Hyrcania,  which  flowed  into 
the  Caspian  sea.  Pliny  calls  it  the  Maxeras  (vi, 
16.  s.  18).  It  is  not  certain  with  which  modern 
river  it  is  to  be  identifled,  and  geographers  have 
variously  given  it  to  the  Tedjin,  the  Babul,  or  the 
Gurffan.  If  Ammianus,  who  speaks  of  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  Oxus,  could  be  depended  on,  it 
would  appear  most  probable  that  it  was  either  the 
Atrek  or  the  Gurgan.  The  people  dwelling  along 
nthis  river  were  called  Maxerae.  (Ptol.  vi.  9.  § 
5.)  [V.] 

MAXILU'A  (Ma|iAo5a,  Ptol.  ii,  4.  § 13),  a town 
in  Hispania  Baetica,  which,  like  Calentum,  was 
i Celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  a sort  of  bricks  light 
i enough  to  swim  on  water.  (Plin.  xxxv.  14.  s.  49  ; 
comp.  Strab.  xiii.  p.  615;  Vitruv,  ii.  3;  Schneider, 
ad  Eel.  Pkys.  p.  88.)  It  was  probably  situated  in 
the  Sierra  Morena.  (Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  xii.  p. 
259.) 

MAXIMIANO'POLIS  (MalipuavowroXis'),  a town 
of  Thrace,  formerly  called  Impara  or  Pyrsoalis 
(/i.  Ant.  p,  331),  not  far  from  Rhodope  (Amm. 
Marc,  xxvii.  4),  and  the  lake  Bistouis  (Melet.  p.  439, 
2 ; It.  Uieros.  p.  603 ; Hieiocl.  p.  634 ; Const. 
Porph.  de  Them.  ii.  1 ; Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  11; 
Cone,  Chal.  p.  96.)  [A.  L.] 

MAXIMIANO'POLIS.  [Constantia.] 

1 MAXIMIANO'POLIS  (Ma|i/rtavd7roAi$),  the 
1 classical  appellation  of  the  Scriptural  Hadadrimmon 
{Zechariah,  xii.  11)  in  the  plain  of  Megiddo,  17 
M,  P.  from  Caesareia  (of  Palestine),  and  10  M.  P. 
from  Jezreel,  according  to  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  ; 
consistently  with  which  notice  St.  Jerome  writes  ; — 
“ Adadremmom,  pro  quo  LXX.  transtulerunt  Pow- 
vos,  urbs  est  juxta  Jesraelem,  quae  hoc  olim  vocabulo 
nuncupata  est,  et  hodie  vocatur  Maximianopolis  in 
, Campo  Mageddon ” (^Comm.  in  Zachar.  1.  c.)  ; and 
again, — “ diximus  Jesraelem,  quae  nunc  juxta  Maxi- 
mianopolin  est ’’  (in  Eos.  1).  It  is  placed  in  the  civil 
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and  ecclesiastical  division  of  Palaestina  Secunda,  and 
its  bishop  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea.  (Reland, 
Palaestina,  pp.  891,  892.)  [G,  W.] 

MAXU'LA  (Ma|oOAa,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 7),  a Roman 
“ colonia  ” (Maxulla,  Plin.  v.  3),  about  the  exact 
distance  of  which  from  Carthage  there  is  a consi- 
derable discrepancy  in  the  Itineraries  (Anion.  Itin. ; 
Pent.  Tab.').  From  an  expression  of  Victor  Vitensis 
(de  Persecut.  'Vandal,  i.  5,  § 6),  who  calls  it  “ Li- 
gula,”  “a  tongue  of  land,”  its  position  was  probably  on 
the  coast,  between  R'ddes  and  Hammdm-el-Euf, 
where  there  are  the  remains  of  a Roman  road. 

The  Coast-describer  (Stadiasm.)  speaks  of  the 
harbour  and  town  of  Maxyla  as  20  stadia  from 
Crapis,  or  the  modern  Garbos:  this  was  probably 
different  from  the  former,  and  is  the  modern  Mrisa, 
where  there  are  the  remains  of  a town  and  harbour 
(Shaw,  Trav.  p,  157;  Barth,  Wanderungen,^.  128.) 
As  connected  with  the  gentile  epithet  Maxyes  or 
Mazyes,  it  is  likely  that  there  were  several  places  of 
this  name,  Ptolemy  (iv.  3.  § 34)  has  Maxuia. 
Vetus  (Md|oi»Aa  ndActa),  and  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  a station  which  it  describes  as  Maxula 
Prates,  20  M.  P.  from  Carthage.  It  is  found  in 
the  Notitia,  and  was  famous  in  the  annals  of  Mar- 
tyrology  (Augustin,  Serm.  c.  Ixxxiii ; Morcelli, 
Afnca  Christiana,  vol.  i.  p.  220.)  [E.  B,  J.] 

]\IAXYES  (Md|i/6s,  Herod,  iv.  191,  where  the 
name  should  be  Md^ues ; see  Mauretania,  p.  297, 
a.),  a Libyan  tribe,  and  a branch  of  the  nomad  Au- 
SENSES.  Herodotus  (1.  c.)  places  them  on  the  “ other 
side,”  i.  e.  the  W.  bank,  of  the  river  Triton : reclaimed 
from  nomad  life,  they  were  “ tillers  of  the  earth,  and 
accustomed  to  live  in  houses.”  They  still,  however, 
retained  some  relics  of  their  former  customs,  as 
“ they  suffer  the  hair  on  the  right  side  of  their 
heads  to  grow,  but  shave  the  left  ; they  paint  their 
bodies  with  red-lead  : ” remains  of  this  custom  of 
wearing  the  hair  are  still  preserved  among  the 
Tuai'yks,  their  modern  descendants.  (Homemann, 
Trav.  p.  109.)  They  were  probably  the  same 
people  as  those  mentioned  by  Justin  (xviii.  7),  and 
called  Maxytani,  whose  king  is  said  to  have  been 
Hiarbas  (yivg.Aen.  iv.  36, 196,  326),  and  to  have 
desired  Dido  for  his  wife.  (Heeren,  A frican  Nations, 
vol.  i.  p.  34,  trans. ; Rennell,  Geog.  of  Herod,  vol.  ii. 
p.  303.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MAZACA.  [Caesareia,  Vol.  I.  p.  469,  b.] 
MAZAEI  (Ma^ttiOi),  a Pannonian  tidbe,  occu- 
pying the  southernmost  part  of  Pannonia,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Dalmatia,  whence  Dion  Cassius  (Iv. 
32)  calls  them  a Dalmatian  people.  They  were 
conquered  and  severely  treated  by  Germanicus. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  314 ; Plin.  iii.  26;  Ptol.  ii.  16. 
§ 8-)  [L.  S.] 

MAZARA  (Ma^apa,  Diod,;  Ma^dpr},  Steph.  B.: 
Mazzara),  a town  on  the  SW.  coast  of  Sicily,  situ- 
ated at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  same  name,  be- 
tween Selinus  and  Lilybaeum.  It  was  in  early 
times  an  inconsiderable  place,  and  is  first  noticed  by 
Diodorus  in  b.  c.  409,  as  an  emporium  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Mazarus.  (Diod.  xiii.  54.)  It 
was  evidently  at  this  time  a dependency  of  Selinus, 
and  was  taken  by  the  Carthaginian  general  Han- 
nibal, during  his  advance  upon  that  city.  (Diod. 
1.  c.)  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  calls  it  “ a fort  of 
the  Selinuntines  ” (cppovpiov  ^eXivovuriwu,  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.),  and  it  is  mentioned  again  in  the  First 
Punic  War  as  a fortress  which  was  wrested  by  the 
Romans  from  the  Carthaginians.  (Diod.  xxiii.  9. 
p.  503.) 
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It  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  risen  in  ancient 
times  to  the  rank  of  a city.  Pliny  mentions  the 
river  Mazara,  as  does  Ptolemy  also,  but  neither  of 
them  notice  the  town.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol. 
iii.  4.  § 5.)  The  existence  of  this  last  is,  however, 
attested  by  the  Itinerary,  which  correctly  places  it 
12  miles  from  Lilybaeum  {Rin.  Ant.  p.  89)  ; but  it 
was  first  raised  to  an  important  position  by  the 
Saracens  in  the  9th  century,  under  whom  it  became 
the  capital  of  the  whole  surrounding  district,  as  it 
continued  under  the  Norman  rule.  The  western 
province  of  Sicily  still  bears  the  name  of  Val  di 
Mazzara,  but  the  town  itself  has  greatly  declined, 
though  it  still  retains  the  rank  of  a city,  and  has 
about  10,000  inhabitants.  (Fazell.  de  Reh.  Sic.  vi. 
5.  p.  284 ; Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  224.)  A few  sarco- 
phagi and  inscriptions  are  the  only  remains  of  anti- 
quity extant  there. 

The  river  Mazara,  or  Mazarus,  as  it  is  called 
by  Diodorus  (Md^apos,  Diod.  xiii.  54),  is  still 
called  the  Fiume  di  Mazzara.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MAZICES  (Md(i/C6s,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 19;  Mazax, 
Lucan,  iv.  681;  Claudian,  Stil.  i.  356),  a people  of 
Mauretania  Caesariensis,  who  joined  in  the  revolt  of 
Firmus,  but  submitted  to  Theodosius,  A.  D.  373. 
(Amm.  Marc.  xxix.  5.  § 17;  Le  Bos  Empire, 
vol.  iii.  p.  471 ; comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xxv.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ME'AKUS  (Meapos,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 4;  Mela,  iii.  1. 
§ 9),  a small  river  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  the  Artabri,  still 
called  the  Mere. 

MECIRIS,  a town  of  Marmarica,  which  the  Peu- 
tlnger  Table  places  at  33  M.  P.  to  the  E.  of  Pa- 
liurus  ; the  Antonine  Itinerary  has  a towm  Michera 
(one  MS.  reads  Mecira),  20  M.  P.  to  the  E.  of  the 
same  place  ; its  position  must  be  sought  in  the 
Wady-er-Rema  (Barth,  Wanderungen,  pp.  509, 
549.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MKCYBERNA  (Mt]KvSepva : Eth.  MgKvSep- 
va7os,  Steph.  B.  ; Scyl.  p.  26 ; Scymn.  640),  a 
town  which  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Toronaic  gulf, 
which  was  also  called  Sinus  Mecybernaeus. 
(Plin.  iv.  10  ; Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  3.  § 1.)  Mecyberna 
was  the  port  of  Olynthus  (Strab.  vii.  p.  330),  and 
lay  between  that  town  and  Sermyle.  (Herod,  vii.  122.) 
It  was  taken  from  the  Athenians  by  the  Chalcidie 
Thracians  (Time.  v.  39),  and  surrendered  to  Philip 
before  the  siege  of  Olynthus.  (Diod.  xvi.  54.) 
The  site  must  be  sought  at  Molivopyrgo,  where 
some  remains  of  antiquity  are  said  to  be  preserved. 
(Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  155.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MEDAVA  (MrfSaua),  a town  of  Arabia  Petraea, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  long.  68°  30',  lat.  30°  45', 
doubtless  identical  with  Medeba  or  Madeba  [Ma- 
DEBAj,  the  letters  av  and  a§  being  identical  in  sound, 
and,  consequently,  used  interchangeably,  especially  in 
proper  names.  (Ptol.  v.  1 7.  § 6.)  [G.  W.] 

MEDAURA  (Ad  Medera,  Rin.  Anton.  ; Pent. 
Tab.  ; Hygin.  de  Lim.  p.  163;  ^Afipaidapa  al. 
*Afiix4depa,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 30  : Eth.  Medaurensis),  a 
town  of  Numidia,  which  had  originally  belonged 
to  the  kingdom  of  Syphax,  but  was  annexed  to 
that  of  Massinissa  at  the  close  of  the  Second  Pu- 
nic War,  and  afterwards  w'as  colonised  by  a detach- 
ment of  Roman  veterans,  when  it  attained  consi- 
derable splendour.  Appuleius  was  born  at  this  place, 
where  his  father  had  been  “ duumvir,”  and  calls  him- 
self “ Seminumida”  and  “ Semigaetulus.”  (^Apolog. 
pp.  443,  444.)  It  lay  on  the  road  from  Lares  to 
Theveste,  48  M.  P.  from  the  former  and  25  M.  P. 
from  the  latter.  At  a river  Ardatio,  which  flowed 


between  this  place  and  Theveste,  Mazcecel  defeated 
the  Moorish  chieftain  Gildo.  (Oros.  vii.  36 ; St.  Martin, 
Le  Beau,  Bos  Empire,  vol.  v,  p.  161 ; comp.  Gibbon, 
c.  xxix.)  Justinian  fortified  and  placed  a garrison 
in  this  town,  which  Procopius  {de  Aed.  vi.  6)  calls 
Av/xiTepa.  It  is  perhaps  a different  place  from 
Madaura,  to  which  Augustine  was  sent  to  be  edu- 
cated ( Confess,  ii.  3).  [E.  B.  J.] 

MEDEBA.  [Madeba.] 

MEDEN  (MTjSeV,  Procop.  B.  V.  ii.  4),  a town  on 
the  spurs  of  Mount  Papua,  in  the  inland  country  of 
Numidia.  Gelimer,  king  of  the  Vandals  retired  to 
this  fastness  in  a.  d.  534,  but  was  compelled  to 
surrender  to  Pharas,  chief  of  the  Heruli.  (Le  Beau, 
Bos  Empire,  vol.  viii.  p.  248;  comp.  Gibbon,  c. 
xli.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ME'DEON  (MeSecov:  Eth.  Mededvios').  1.  Or 
Medion  {Medicor:  Katuna),  a town  in  the  in- 
terior of  Acarnania,  on  the  road  from  Stratus  and 
Phytia  (or  Phoeteiae)  to  Limnaea  on  the  Ain- 
braciot  gulf.  It  was  one  of  the  few  towns  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  which  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence against  the  Aetolians  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  At  length,  in  b.  c.  231,  the 
Aetolians  laid  siege  to  Medeon  with  a large  force, 
and  had  reduced  it  to  great  distress,  when  they  were 
attacked  by  a body  of  Illyrian  mercenaries,  who  had 
been  sent  by  sea  by  Demetrius,  king  of  Macedonia, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  place.  The  Aetolians  were 
defeated,  and  obliged  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  their 
camp,  arms,  and  baggage.  Medeon  is  again  men- 
tioned in  B.  c.  191,  as  one  of  the  Acarnanian  towns, 
of  which  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  obtained  posses- 
sion in  that  year.  (Time.  iii.  106  ; Polyb.  ii.  2,3; 
Liv.  xxxvi.  11,  12;  Leake,  Northern  (Ereece,  vol. 
iii.  p.  575.) 

2.  A town  of  Phocis,  destroyed  along  with  the 
other  Phocian  towns  at  the  termination  of  the  Sacred 


War,  and  never  again  restored.  (Pans.  x.  3.  § 2.) 
Strabo  places  it  on  the  Crissaean  gulf,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  160  stadia  from  Boeotia  (ix.  pp.  410, 
423);  and  Pausanias  says  that  it  was  near  AntF 
cyra  (x.  36.  § 6;  comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.).  Leake 
places  it  at  Dhesfina.  {Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  548.) 

3.  An  ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by 
Homer  {II.  ii.  501),  is  described  by  Strabo  as  a de- 
pendency of  Haliartus,  and  situated  near  Onche.stus, 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Phoenicium,  from  which  position 
it  was  afterwards  called  Phoenicis  (ix.  pp.  410,  423; 
comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.\  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12).  It  ap- 
pears to  have  stood  near  the  lake,  in  the  bay  on  the 
north-western  side  of  Mount  Fagd,  between  the  site 
of  Haliartus  and  Kardhitza.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  215.) 

4.  A town  of  the  Labeates,  in  Dalmatia  in  Illyri- 
cum.  (Liv.  xliv.  23,  32.) 

MEDERIACUM,  in  Gallia  Belgica,  is  placed  by 
the  Antonine  Itin.  on  a road  from  Colonia  Trajana 
{Kelln')  through  Juliacum  {Juliers')  to  Colonia 
Agrippina  {Cologne').  It  lies  between  Sablones  and 
Teudurum  {Tudder),  and  is  supposed  by  some  geo- 
graphers to  be  Merum-Ruremonde.  [G.  L.] 

ME'DIA  {g  MtjSi'o  : Eth.  M^Sos;  Adj.  MrjSj- 
Kos),  a country  of  considerable  extent  and  import- 
ance, in  the  western  part  of  Asia,  between  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  on  the  N.  and  the  great  rivers  of  Me- 
sopotamia on  the  W.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
determine  what  were  its  precise  boundaries,  or  how 
much  was  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Media. 
Thus  Herodotus,  who  speaks  repeatedly  of  the  Medes, 
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gives  little  or  no  description  of  the  country  they  in- 
habited,  and  perhaps  all  that  could  be  inferred  from 
his  language  is,  that  it  must  have  been  a moun- 
[ tainous  district  between  the  Halys  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Persia,  fit  for  raising  a warlike  and  indepen- 
dent race  of  men  (i.  72).  Again,  during  the  wars  of 
* Alexander,  Media  had  to  a considerable  extent  taken 
the  place  of  Persia,  and  was  the  great  country  E.  of 
I Mesopotamia,  and  extending  indefinitely  along  the 
I Caspian  sea  eastwards  to  Ariana  and  Bactriana. 

Still  later,  at  the  close  of  the  Roman  Republic  and 
i under  the  earlier  emperors.  Media  was  restricted  by 
the  encroachments  of  the  Parthian  empire  to  its 
I most  mountainous  parts,  and  to  the  Caspian  coast 
; westwards, — the  province  of  Atropatene  forming,  in 

i fact,  all  that  could  be  strictly  called  Media.  Indeed, 

' its  limits  were  constantly  changing  at  different  periods. 

General  consent,  however,  allows  that  Media  was  di- 
! risible  into  three  leading  divisions,  each  of  which 
I from  time  to  time  was  apparently  held  to  be  kledia 
' Proper.  These  were ; — 1.  A northern  territory  along 
' the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  extending  more  or  less 
from  Armenia  on  the  W.  to  Hyrcania  on  the  E., 

I comprehending  much  of  the  country  now  known  by 
I the  names  of  Mazanderan  and  Gildn;  2.  Media 
1 Atropatene,  a very  mountainous  district,  to  the  west 
and  south  of  the  preceding  [Atropatene]  ; and  3. 
Media  Magna,  the  most  southern,  extensive,  and,  his- 
torically, the  most  important,  of  the  three  divisions, 
with  its  capital  Ecbatana  (the  present  Hamaddn). 

. Of  the  ancient  geographers,  Ptolemy  gives  this 
country  the  widest  boundaries.  Media,  says  he,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Hyrcanian  (i.  e.  the  Cas- 
pian) sea,  on  the  W.  by  Armenia  and  Assyria,  on 
the  k by  Persis  and  a line  drawn  from  Assyria  to 
1 Susiana,  and  on  the  E.  by  Hyrcania  and  Parthia 
; (vi.  2.  §§  1,  3).  It  is  clear  from  this,  and  still  more 
j so  from  the  mention  he  makes  of  the  tribes  and  towns 
in  it,  that  he  is  speaking  of  Media  in  its  most  ex- 
tended sense ; while,  at  the  same  time,  he  does  not 
! recognise  tlie  triple  division  noticed  above,  and  speaks 
n of  Atropatene  (or,  as  he  calls  it,  Tropatene,  vi.  2,  5) 
as  one  only  of  many  tribes. 

Strabo,  in  the  tolerably  full  account  which  he 
gives  of  ancient  Media,  is  content  with  a twofold 
i division,  into  Media  Atropatene  and  Media  Magna ; 

to  these  he  gives  nearly  the  same  limits  as  Ptolemy, 

I comprehending,  however,  under  the  former,  the 
j mountain  tract  near  the  Caspian  (xi.  pp.  522  — 
526).  Pliny,  in  stating  that  what  was  formerly 
I the  kingdom  of  the  Persians,  is  now  (in  his  time) 

I under  the  Parthians,  appeai-s  only  to  recognise  Me- 
1 dia  Magna  as  Media  Proper  (vi.  14.  s.  17).  Atro- 
I patene,  though  subject  to  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of 
I Media  Magna,  he  does  not  seem  to  consider  has 
! any  thing  to  do  with  it  (vi.  13.  s.  16). 

We  proceed  now  to  describe  Media  Magna,  the 
j first  or  most  northern  part  of  what  was  popularly 
I called  Media  having  been  fully  noticed  under  Atro- 
1 PATENE  and  Ecbatana.  It  is  very  difficult  to  dis- 
i tinguish  the  classical  accounts  of  the  different  divi- 
I sions  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  name  Media 
I being  used  veiy  indefinitely.  It  may,  however,  be 
stated  generally,  that  Media  Magna  comprehended 
the  whole  of  the  rich  and  fertile  plain-country  which 
was  shut  in  between  the  great  chain  of  the  Cardu- 
chian  mountains  and  of  Mt.  Zagros  in  the  W.  and  by 
1 Mt.  Coronus  on  the  N.  It  appears  to  have  extended 
as  far  south  as  Elymais  and  Susiana,  and  to  have 
bordered  on  the  eastern  side  on  Caramania  and 
Ariana,  or  on  what,  in  later  times,  was  better  known 
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by  the  name  of  Parthia.  Some  have  attempted 
to  prove  that  it  derived  its  name  from  its  lying 
in  the  middle  part  of  Asia  (Gesenius,  Thes.  ii.  p. 
768;  cf.  also  Polyb.  v.  44,  who  states,  *H  MrjSIa 
Kurai  irepl  ixearjv  r)]v  ’Ada*').  The  derivation, 
however,  admits  of  doubt.  On  the  Cuneiform  In- 
scriptions the  name  is  read  Mada  (Rawlinson,  Behis- 
tim  Jnsc.  As.  Joum.  vol.  x.).  Much  of  this  land 
was  of  a high  elevation  above  the  sea,  but  it 
abounded  in  fertile  valleys,  famous  for  their  rich- 
ness, and  in  meadow  land  in  which  a celebrated 
breed  of  horses,  called  tlie  Nisaean  horses,  were 
raised.  (Herod,  vii.  40,  iii.  106 ; Diod.  xvii. 
100  ; Strab.  xi.  p.  525  ; Aelian,  Hist  Anim.  iii.  2 ; 
Ammian.  xxiii.  6. ; cf.  also  the  modern  travellers, 
Ker  Porter,  vol.  i.  p.  216,  Chardin,  and  Morier.) 
It  is  comprehended  for  the  most  part  in  the  mo- 
dem province  of  Irak  Ajem. 

The  principal  to^vn  of  Media  Magna  was  Ecba- 
tana (doubtless  the  present  Hamaddn),  which, 
during  the  time  of  the  wars  of  Alexander,  as  for 
many  years  before,  was  the  capital  of  the  whole 
country.  [Ecbatana.]  Besides  Ecbatana,  were 
other  towns  of  importance,  most  of  them  situated 
in  the  HE.  part  of  the  country,  on  the  edge  of, 
if  not  within,  Atropatene,  as  Rhagae  and  He- 
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It  is  equally  difficult  to  determine  with  accuracy 
what  states  or  tribes  belong  to  Media  Magna.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  following  may  bo 
best  comprehended  in  this  division: — The  Sagartii, 
who  occupied  the  passes  of  Mt.  Zagros  ; Choro- 
mithrene,  in  the  champaign  country  to  the  south 
of  Ecbatana ; Elymais,  to  the  north  of  Choromi- 
threne  — if  indeed  this  name  has  not  been  erro- 
neously introduced  here  by  Ptolemy  and  Polybius 
[Elymais]  ; the  Tapyri  or  Tapyrrhi,  S.  of  Mt. 
Coronus  as  far  as  Parthia  and  the  Caspian  Gates; 
Rhagiana,  with  its  capital  Rhagae ; Sigriane,  Daritis, 
and,  along  the  southern  end  of  the  Parachoatras, 
what  was  called  Syromedia.  (See  these  places 
under  their  respective  names.) 

The  Medi,  or  inhabitants  of  Media,  are  the  same 
people  as  the  Madai  of  the  Bible,  from  which 
Semitic  word  the  Greek  name  is  most  likely  derived. 
Madai  is  mentioned  in  Genesis,  .as  one  of  the  sons 
of  Japhet  (x.  2),  in  the  first  repeopling  of  the 
earth  after  the  Flood ; and  the  same  name  occurs 
in  more  than  one  place,  subsequently,  indicating, 
as  it  would  seem,  an  independent  people,  subject 
to  the  king  of  Nineveh  (2  Kings,  xvii.  6),  or  in 
connection  with,  if  not  subject  to,  the  Persians, 
as  in  Dan.  v.  28,  vi.  15;  Esih.  i.  3,  14.  The 
first  Greek  author  who  gives  any  description  of 
them  is  Herodotus.  According  to  him,  they  were 
originally  called  ARii,but  changed  their  name  to  that 
of  Medi  on  the  coming  ofMedeia  from  Athens  (vii.  62). 
They  were  divided  into  six  tribes,  the  Busae  (Steph. 
Byz.),  Paraetaceni  (Strab.  xi.  p.  522,  xvi.  p.  739, 
&c. ; Arrian,  iii.  19),  Struchates,  Arizanti,  Budii 
(Steph.  Byz.),  and  the  Magi.  Von  Hammer  has 
attemped  to  show  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
names  occur  under  their  Persian  form  in  the  Zend- 
avesta  and  Shah-nameh  {Wiener.  Jahrh.  ix.  pp.  11, 
12),  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  iden- 
tification can  be  considered  as  satisfactory.  Some, 
however,  of  these  names  indicate  the  Eastern  origin 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Media,  as  Arii  and  Arizanti 
[Ariana  ; Arizanti]  ; though  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  others  of  them,  as  the  Magi,  ought  to  be 
considered  as  separate  tribes.  The  general  evidence 
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is,  that  the  Magi  were  a priest'Class  among  the 
Median  people ; not,  like  the  Achaemenidae  in  Persia, 
a distinct  or  dominant  tribe.  (Cf.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  962  ; 
Cic.  Divin.  i.  41  ; Porphyr.  Abstinent.  4.  16,  &c.) 
In  other  authors  we  find  the  following  peoples 
counted  among  the  inhabitants  of  Media,  though  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  some  of  them  do  not  more 
properly  belong  to  one  or  more  of  the  adjacent 
nations , the  Sagartii,  Tapyri  or  Tapyrrhi,  Matiani 
Caspii,  Cadusii,  Gelae,  and  the  Mardi  or  Amardi. 
(See  these  under  their  respective  names.)  Herodotus 
proceeds  to  state  that  originally  the  Medes  were  a 
free  people,  who  lived  in  separate  villages,  but  that 
at  length  they  chose  for  themselves  a king  in  the 
person  of  Deioces,  who  built  the  celebrated  city  of 
Ecbatana  [Ecbatana],  and  was  succeeded  by 
Phraortes  and  Cyaxares  (i.  9.5 — 103).  The  reign 
of  the  former  was,  he  adds,  terminated  by  a defeat 
which  he  sustained  (at  Rhages,  Judith,  i.  15)  ; while, 
during  the  commencement  of  that  of  the  latter,  all 
Western  Asia  was  overrun  by  a horde  of  Scythians 
(i.  103).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  awhile 
they  were  subject  to,  and  formed  a satrapy  of,  the 
Assyrian  empire,  as  stated  by  Diodorus  (ii.  2);  that 
then  they  threw  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  as  stated  by 
Herodotus  (i.  106),  and  were  ruled  over  by  a series 
of  kings  of  their  own  for  a long  period.  (Cf.  Strab. 
xi.  p.  524.)  The  order  and  the  names  of  these 
rulers  are  differently  stated ; and  it  would  be  out  of 
place  here  to  discuss  at  length  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  disputed  points  of  ancient  chronology. 
(Cf.,  however,  Diod.  ii.  24,  32  ; Herod,  i.  95;  and 
Euseb.  Chron.  Armen,  i.  101 ; Clinton,  Fast.  Hellen. 
vol.  i.  p.  257,  app.)  It  may  be  remarked,  that  in 
the  Bible  the  first  notice  w'e  find  of  the  Medes, 
exhibits  them  as  the  subjects  of  the  Assyrian  king 
Salmaneser  (2  Kings,  xvii.  6),  who  was  contem- 
porary with  the  Jewish  king  Ho.shea;  while  in  the 
later  times  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  they  appear  as  a 
warlike  nation,  governed  by  their  own  rulers. 
(^Isaiah,  xiii.  17 ; Jerem.  xxv.  25,  li.  11,  28.)  It  is 
equally  clear  that  the  Medians  were  united  to  the 
Persians  by  Cyrus,  and  formed  one  empire  with 
them  (Herod,  i.  129;  Diod.  ii.  34;  Justin,  i.  6), 
and  hence  are  spoken  of  in  the  later  books  of  the 
Bible  as  a people  subject  to  the  same  ruler  as  the 
Persians.  (^Dan.  v.  28,  viii.  20  ; Esth.  i.  3,  &c.) 
From  this  time  forward  their  fate  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Persian  monarchy ; and  they  became  in 
succession  subject  to  the  Greeks,  under  Alexander 
the  Great,  to  the  Syro-Macedonian  rulers  after  his 
death,  and  lastly  to  the  Parthian  kings.  (Cf. 
1 Macc.  vi.  56,  xiv.  2 ; Strab.  xvi.  p.  745  ; Joseph. 
Antiq.  xx.  3.  § 3.) 

The  consent  of  history  shows  that  in  early  times 
the  Medes  were  held  to  be  a very  warlike  race, 
who  had  a peculiar  skill  in  the  use  of  the  bow. 
(^Isaiah,  xiii.  18 ; Herod,  vii.  62 ; Xen.  Anah.  ii.  1 . § 7 ; 
Strab.  xi.  p.  525.)  They  had  also  great  knowledge 
and  practice  in  horsemanship,  and  were  considered 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  acquirements,  to  have 
been  the  masters  of  the  Persians.  (Strab.  xv. 
pp.  525,  526,  531.)  Hence,  in  the  armament  of 
Xerxes,  the  Medes  are  described  as  equipped  simi- 
larly with  the  Persians,  and  Herodotus  expressly 
states  that  their  dress  and  weapons  were  of  Median, 
not  Persian  origin  (1.  c.).  In  later  ages  they  ap- 
pear to  have  degenerated  very  much,  and  to  have 
adopted  a luxurious  fashion  of  life  and  dress  (cf. 
Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  3.  § 2 ; Strab.  1.  c. ; Ammian.  xxiii.  6), 
which  passed  from  them  to  their  Persian  conquerors. 
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The  religion  of  the  Medes  was  a system  of  Star- 
worship  ; their  priests  bearing,  as  we  have  re- 
marked, the  name  of  Magi,  which  was  common  to 
them  with  the  Persians,  indeed  was  probably  adopted 
by  the  latter  from  the  former.  (Xen.  Cyr.  iv.  5 ; 
Strab.  XV.  pp.  727,  735  ; Cic.  Div.  i.  33.)  The 
principal  object  of  their  adoration  was  the  Sun,  and 
then  the  Moon  and  the  five  planets,  Jupiter,  Venus, 
Saturn,  Mercury,  and  Mars.  . [V.] 

MEDIAE  MURUS,  mentioned  only  by  nanie  by 
Xenophon,  who  calls  it  rh  Mr;Stas  KaXovfievou 
T6<xoy.  (Anab.  ii.  4.  § 12.)  He  states  that  it 
was  20  parasangs  in  length,  100  feet  high,  and  20 
broad ; and  it  may  be  inferred  from  his  narrative 
that  it  was  fron.  30  to  40  miles  to  the  N.  of 
Baghdad.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was 
the  same  work  as  that  called  by  Strabo  in  two 
places  rh  ^e/xipagiSos  diaTdxt<rpa  (ii.  p.  80,  xi. 
p.  529),  and  that  it  had  been  built  across  the  strip 
of  land  where  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  approach 
most  nearly,  as  a defence  to  the  province  of  Baby- 
lonia, which  lay  to  the  S.  of  it.  There  has  been 
much  question,  whether  this  great  work  can  be 
identified  with  any  of  the  numerous  mounds  still 
remaining  in  this  part  of  Mesopotamia;  but  the 
question  has,  we  think,  been  set  at  rest  by  the 
careful  survey  of  Lieut.  Lynch,  in  1837.  (Roy. 
Geogr.  Joum.  vol.  ix.  pp.  472,  473.)  Mr.  Lynch 
places  the  end  adjoining  the  Tigns  in  N.  lat.  34° 
3'  30",  and  long.  21'  50"  W.  of  Baghdad.  He 
describes  the  existing  ruins  as  an  embankment  or 
wall  of  lime  and  pebbles,  having  towers  or  buttresses 
on  the  northern  or  NW.  face,  and  a wide  and  deep 
fosse ; and  states,  that,  putting  his  horse  at  its  full 
speed,  he  galloped  along  it  for  more  than  an  hour 
without  finding  any  appearance  of  termination. 
The  natives,  too,  assured  him  that  it  extended  to 
the  Euphrates.  [V.] 

MEDIAM,  AD.  [Dacia,  Vol.  I.  p.  744,  b.] 

MEDIA'NA,  an  imperial  villa,  3 miles  from 
Naissus,  in  Upper  Moesia.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxvi.  5.) 
A town  of  this  name  is  mentioned,  in  the  Renting. 
Table,  on  the  road  leading  through  Rhaetia  along 
the  Danube,  opposite  to  Donauwerth,  and  seems  to 
be  the  same  as  the  modern  Medingen.  [L.  S.] 

MEDIOLA'NUM,  a Gallic  name  of  towns  whiclt 
occurs  in  Gallia,  North  Italy,  and  Britain. 

1.  Mediolanum  is  placed  in  the  Table  between 
Forum  Segustavarum  (Feurs')  and  Rodumna  (Rou~ 
anne).  As  to  D’Anville’s  remarks  on  the  position 
of  Mediolanum,  see  Forum  Segusianorum.  This 
Mediolanum  is  supposed  to  have  been  a town  of  the 
Transalpine  Insubres,  and  so  it  is  generally  marked 
in  our  maps ; but  the  existence  of  these  Transalpine 
Insubres  is  hardly  established.  [Gallia  Cisal- 
piNA,  Vol.  I.  p.  936.] 

2.  The  Table  places  Mediolanum  between  Ar- 
gentomagus  (Argenton)  and  Aquae  Nerae  (Nevis'). 
The  figures  which  have  been  generally  considered  to 
belong  to  this  road,  belong  to  another,  and  so  we 
have  no  distances  in  the  Table  for  this  place.  Me- 
diolanum seems  to  be  Chateau  Median,  south  of 
Avaricum  (Bourges).  A milestone  found  at  Ali- 
champ  between  Bourges  and  Chateau  Meillan, 
makes  the  distance  from  Avaricum  to  Mediolanum 
to  be  39  M.  P.,  which  is  not  far  from  the  truth. 
(Walckenaer,  Geog.  ^c.  vol.  i.  p.  67.) 

3.  The  Antonine  Itin.  places  a Mediolanum  on  a 
road  from  Colonia  Trajana  (Kelln)  to  Colonia 
Agrippina  (Cologyie),  and  12  M.  P.  from  Colonia 
Trajana.  If  Colonia  Trajana  is  rightly  placed,  it  is 
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difficult  to  see  where  Mediolanum  should  be.  The 
next  position  to  Mediolanum  on  the  road  to  Cologne 
is  Sablones;  which  is  also  uncertain. 

4.  Mediolanum  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Aulerci 
Eburovices  (Ptol.  ii.  8.  § 11),  or  Mediolanium,  as  it 
is  in  Ptolemy’s  text.  The  name  occurs  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table.  In  the  Notitia  of 
the  Gallic  provinces  it  is  named  Civitas  Ebroicorum; 
and  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Ebroas,  whence 
the  modern  name  Evreitx,  a town  in  the  French 
department  of  Eure. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xv.  11)  mentions  Medio- 
lanum as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Secunda  Lugdu- 
nensis.  There  was  a Roman  town  a few  miles 
south-east  of  Evreux,  at  a place  called  Vieil  Evreux. 
There  are  the  remains  of  a large  theatre  here,  the 
foundations  of  a building  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a temple,  and  remains  of  baths.  A great 
number  of  amphorae,  household  utensils,  articles  of 
luxury,  and  imperial  medals  have  been  dug  up  here, 
and  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Evreux.  This 
Vieil  Evreux  may  be  the  site  of  Mediolanum. 

5.  Mediolanum  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Santones 
or  Santoni,  now  Saintes,  in  the  French  department 
of  Charente  Inferieure.  Strabo  (iv.  p.  190)  writes 
the  name  Mediolanium,  and  also  Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  § 7). 
Marcellinus  (xv.  11)  speaks  of  this  place  under  the 
name  of  Santones,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  his 
time  the  name  of  the  people  had,  as  in  many  in- 
stances, been  transferred  to  the  town.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  site  of  this  Mediolanum,  which  is 
Saintes  on  the  Charente.  It  was  once  a considerable 
Roman  town.  There  is  an  arch  in  honour  of  Ger- 
manicus  Caesar,  which  appears  to  be  built  on  the 
middle  of  the  bridge  over  the  Charente,  which  joins 
the  town  to  the  faubourg,  but  the  arch  rests  on  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  the  bridge  has  been  built  to  it 
from  each  bank.  The  most  probable  explanation  of 
this  singular  circumstance  is  that  the  arch  stood 
oiiginally  on  one  bank  of  the  river,  and  that  the 
river  changed  its  course.  The  bridge,  of  course, 

I must  have  been  built  after  this  supposed  change, 
jq  The  amphitheatre  is  outside  of  the  town,  at  the 
i bottom  of  a valley.  It  is  an  ellipse,  about  436  feet 
long  and  about  354  feet  wide.  Water  was  brought 
I to  the  town  from  a source  several  miles  to  the  north 
by  an  aqueduct,  of  which  there  are  still  some 
i remains.  In  one  of  the  valleys  which  it  crossed 
there  are  traces  of  25  arches,  of  which  three  are 
standing.  One  of  them  is  nearly  50  feet  high.  [G.L.] 

MEDIOLA'NUM  (MeStoAa;'OJ/,  Pol. ; yieZiohaviou, 
Strab.,  Ptol. : Eth.  Mediolanensis : Milano,  Milan'), 

I the  chief  city  of  the  Insubres  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
for  a long  period  the  capital  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  itself. 
It  was  situated  about  midway  between  the  rivers 
Ticinus  and  Addua,  in  a broad  and  fertile  plain, 
about  28  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  at  Coinum, 
and  the  same  distance  from  the  Padus  near  Ticinum 
{Pavia).  All  ancient  writers  concur  in  ascribing 
its  foundation  to  the  Gauls,  at  the  time  when  that 
people  first  established  themselves  in  the  plains  of 
! Northern  Italy.  Livy,  who  has  given  the  most  de- 
I tailed  account  of  the  settlement  of  the  Cisalpine 
Gauls,  tells  us  it  was  founded  by  the  Insubres,  who 
called  it  after  a village  of  the  same  name  in  their 
native  settlements  in  Transalpine  Gaul  (Liv.  v.  34; 
Stral).  V.  p.  213  ; Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21;  Justin,  xx. 
5.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Strabo  is  correct 
in  saying  that,  previous  to  the  Roman  conquest,  it 
was  rather  a village  than  a town,  as  were  indeed  all 
the  other  Gaulish  settlements.  It  was  nevertheless 
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the  chief  place  of  the  Insubres,  and  is  mentioned  as 
such  several  times  in  the  history  of  the  wars  of  that 
people  with  the  Romans.  Thus,  in  the  campaign  of 
B.  c.  222,  after  the  battle  of  Clastidium,  it  was 
attacked  and  taken  by  the  Roman  consuls  Claudius 
Marcellus  and  Cn.  Scipio.  (Pol.  ii.  34;  Eutrop.  iii. 
6 ; Oros.  iv.  13.)  On  this  occasion  it  was  taken  by 
assault  with  apparently  but  little  difficulty,  and  this 
confirms  the  statement  of  Strabo  that  it  was  an  open 
town.  Again,  in  b.  c.  194,  a battle  was  fought  near 
it,  between  the  Roman  proconsul  L.  Valerius  Flac- 
cus  and  the  combined  forces  of  the  Insubrians  and 
Boians,  under  a chief  named  Doiylacus,  in  which  the 
Gauls  are  said  to  have  lost  10,000  men.  (Liv. 
xxxiv.  46.) 

No  other  mention  of  Mediolanum  occurs  previous  to 
the  Roman  conquest,  nor  have  we  any  precise  account 
of  the  time  at  which  it  passed  under  the  Roman 
yoke,  or  that  at  which  it  was  admitted  to  the  Roman 
“ civitas.”  We  can  only  infer  that  it  must  have  sub- 
mitted, together  with  the  rest  of  the  Insubres,  about 
190  B.  c.:  its  citizens  doubtless  received  the  Latin 
franchise,  together  with  the  other  Transpadane  Gauls, 
in  B.  c.  89,  and  the  full  Roman  franchise  in  b.  c.  49. 
[Gallia  Cisalpina,  Vol.  I.  p.  945.]  Mediolanum 
thus  passed  into  the  condition  of  a Roman  munici- 
pium,  but  it  did  not  as  yet  enjoy  that  degree  of  im- 
portance which  it  subsequently  attained.  Strabo 
calls  it  in  his  time  a considerable  city  {tt6Kis  a^i6- 
Xoyos,  V.  p.  213),  and  Tacitus  reckons  it  among 
the  “firmissima  Transpadanae  regionis  municipia;” 
but  neither  he  nor  Pliny  give  any  indication  of  its 
possessing  any  marked  superiority  over  the  other 
municipal  towns  wdth  which  they  associate  its  name. 
(Plin.  iii  17.  s.  21;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 33;  Tac.  Hist. 
i.  70.)  It  is  evident,  however,  that  under  the  Roman 
Empire  it  increased  rapidly  in  prosperity,  and  became 
not  only  the  chief  town  of  the  Insubres,  but  the  most 
important  city  in  Northern  Italy.  We  learn  from 
the  younger  Pliny  that  it  was  a place  w'hfre  litera- 
ture flourished,  and  young  men  from  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  were  sent  for  their  education.  (Plin 
Ep.  iv.  13.)  It  was  the  native  place  of  the  emperor 
Didius  Julianus,  as  well  as  of  Septimius  Geta. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixxiii.  1 1 ; Spartian.  Did.  Jul.  1,  Get.  3.) 
At  a later  period,  A.  D.  268,  it  was  there  that  the 
usurper  Aureolus  took  refuge  after  his  defeat  by  Gal- 
lienus  on  the  Addua,  and  was  for  some  time  besieged 
by  the  emperor,  till  a sedition  in  his  own  camp  ended 
in  the  death  of  Gallienus,  and  his  brother  Valerianus. 
(Eutrop.  ix.  11  ; Treb.  Poll.  Gall.  14  ; Viet.  Caes. 
33,  Epit.  33.)  Shortly  after  Aui-eolus  was  com- 
pelled to  suiTender  the  city  to  Claudius,  who  had 
been  elected  to  succeed  Gallienus,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  order  of  the  new  emperor.  (Treb.  Poll. 
Clarid.  5.) 

But  it  was  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  resi- 
dence at  Mediolanum  that  raised  that  city  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  prosperity.  Its  central  position, 
which  rendered  it  a peculiarly  suitable  head-quarters 
from  which  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  barba- 
rians, and  the  progress  of  the  wars  with  them, 
whether  in  Gaul,  Germany,  or  Pannonia,  was  un- 
doubtedly the  cause  of  its  selection  for  this  purpose. 
Augustus  himself  is  said  to  have  sometimes  repaired 
to  Mediolanum  with  the  same  view  (Suet.  20); 
and  the  constantly-  increasing  dangers  from  these 
quarters  led  subsequent  emperors  from  time  to  time 
to  follow  his  example;  but  Maximian  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  Roman  emperors  who  perma- 
nently fixed  his  residence  there  (about  a.  d.  303) 
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and  thus  at  once  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  the  ' 
capital  of  Northern  Italy.  From  this  period  the 
emperors  of  the  West  made  it  their  habitnal  abode 
(Eutrop.  ix.  27  ; Zosim.  ii.  10,  17,  &c.),  until  the 
increasing  fear  of  the  barbarians  indnc«i  Honorius, 
in  A-  D.  404,  to  take  refuge  in  the  inaccessible 
marshes  of  Ravenna-  JIaximiau  is  said  to  have 
adorned  the  city  with  many  splendid  public  buildings 
(Met  Coes.  39);  and  it  was  doubtless  at  this  period 
that  it  rose  to  the  splendour  and  magnihcence 
which,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  poet  Ausonius,  who 
assigns  it  the  sixth  place  among  the  cities  of  the 
empire.  The  houses  are  described  by  him  as  nu- 
merous and  elegantly  built,  corresponding  to  the 
cultivated  manners  and  cheerful  character  of  the  in- 
habitants. It  was  surrounded  with  a double  range 
of  walls,  enclosing  an  ample  space  for  the  buildings 
of  the  city.  Among  these  were  conspicuous  a circus, 
a theatre,  many  temples,  the  palace  or  residence  of 
the  emperor,  a mint  ; and  batlis,  which  bore  the 
name  of  Herculean,  in  honour  of  their  founder  3Iaxi- 
mianus,  and  were  so  important  as  to  give  name  to  a 
whole  quarter  of  the  city.  The  numerous  porticoes 
which  were  attached  to  these  and  other  public 
buildings  were  adorned  with  marble  statues  ; and 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  city,  if  we  may  believe  the 
poet,  did  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  Rome. 
(Anson.  Clar.  Urh.  5.) 

The  transference  of  the  imperial  court  and  resi- 
dence to  Ravenna  must  have  given  a considerable 
shock  to  the  prosperity  of  Mediolanum,  though  it 
continued  to  be  still  regarded  as  the  capital  of  Li- 
guria (as  Gallia  Transpadana  was  now  called),  and 
was  the  residence  of  the  Consularis  or  Vicarius 
Italiae,  to  whose  jurisdiction  the  whole  of  Northern 
Italy  was  subject.  {LiheU.  Provinc.  p.  62;  Rocking, 
ad  Not.  Dign.  ii.  p.  442.)  But  a much  more  severe 
blow  was  inflicted  on  the  city  in  A.  d.  452,  when  it 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  Attila,  who  after  the 
fall  of  Aquileia  carried  his  arms,  almost  without  oppo- 
sition, through  the  whole  region  N.  of  the  Po. 
(Jomand.  Gtt.  42  ; Hist.  Miscell.  xv.  p,  549.) 
Notwithstanding  this  disaster,  ilediolanum  seems 
to  have  retained  much  of  its  former  importance.  It 
was  still  regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  Northern 
Italy,  and  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  in 
A.  D.  476,  became  the  royal  residence  of  the  Gothic 
kings  Odoacer  and  Theodoric.  Procopius  indeed 
speaks  of  it  in  the  sixth  century  as  surpassing  all  the 
other  cities  of  the  West  in  size  and  population,  and 
Inferior  to  Rome  alone.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  8.)  It 
was  recovered  with  little  difficulty  by  Belisarius, 
but  immediately  besieged  by  the  Goths  under  Uraia, 
the  brother  of  Vitiges,  who,  after  a long  siege,  made 
himself  again  master  of  the  city  (a.  d.  539),  which 
he  is  said  to  have  utterly  destroyed,  putting  all  the 
male  inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  300,000,  to  the 
sword,  and  reducing  the  women  to  slaverv.  (Id.  tb. 
21.)  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  expressions  of 
Procopius  on  this  occasion  must  be  greatly  exag- 
gerated, for,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  Lom- 
bards under  Alboin  (a.  d.  568),  Mediolanum  already 
reappears  in  little  less  than  its  former  importance. 
It  was  still  the  acknowledged  capital  of  Liguria 
(P.  Diac.  Hist.  Lang.  ii.  15,  25);  and,  as  the  me- 
tropolitan see,  appears  to  have  retained  this  dignity 
under  the  Lombard  kings,  though  those  monarchs 
transferred  their  royal  residence  to  Ticinum  or  Pavia. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  rapidly  rose  again  to  pros- 
perity ; and,  though  a second  time  destroyed  by  the 
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emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa  in  1162,  quickly  re- 
covered, and  has  continned  down  to  the  present  day 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  and  flourishing 
cities  of  Italy. 

The  position  of  J/tZon,  almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  great  plain  of  Northern  Italy,  just  about  midway 
between  the  Alps  and  the  Padus,  appears  to  have 
marked  it  in  all  ages  as  the  natural  capital  of  that 
extensive  and  fertile  region.  Its  ready  communi- 
cations with  the  Ticinus  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Addua  on  the  other,  in  great  measure  supply  the 
want  which  would  otherwise  have  arisen  from  its 
not  being  situated  on  a navigable  river ; and  the 
fertile  plain  between  these  two  rivers  is  watered  by 
the  m'mor  but  still  considerable  streams  of  the 
Lamhro  and  Olona.  The  latter,  which  is  not  no- 
ticed by  any  ancient  writer,  flows  under  the  walls  of 
Milan.  The  modem  city  contains  few  vestiges  of 
its  ancient  splendour.  Of  all  the  public  buildings 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  Ansonins  (see 
above),  the  only  remains  are  the  columns  of  a por- 
tico, 16  in  nnmber,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
now  attached  to  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  and  sup- 
posed, with  some  probability,  to  have  been  originally 
connected  with  the  Thermae  or  baths  erected  by  the 
emperor  Maximian.  A single  antique  column,  now 
standing  in  front  of  the  ancient  basilica  of  Sant’ 
Ambrogio,  has  been  removed  from  some  other  site, 
and  does  not  indicate  the  existence  of  an  ancient 
building  on  the  spot.  Numerous  inscriptions  have, 
however,  been  discovered,  and  are  still  preserved  in 
the  mnseum  at  Milan.  These  fully  confirm  the 
municipal  importance  of  Mediolanum  under  the  early 
Roman  Empire;  while  from  one  of  them  we  learn 
the  fact  that  the  city,  notwithstanding  its  flourish- 
ing condition,  received  a colony  under  Hadrian,  and 
assumed,  in  honour  of  that  emperor,  the  titles  i»f 
Colonia  Aelia  Augusta-  (OrelL  Inscr.  1702,  1909, 
3942,  4000,  4060,  &c.;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  409.) 

Mediolanum  was  the  central  point  from  which 
all  the  highroads  of  Italy  N.  of  the  Padus  may  be 
considered  as  radiating.  The  first  and  principal 
of  these  was  that  which  led  by  Laus  Pompeia  ^ 
Placentia,  where  it  joined  the  Ma  Aemilia,  and  thus! 
became  the  direct  line  of  route  from  Lilian  to  Ra- 
venna and  Rome.  Another  main  line  was  that  by 
Novaria  and  Vercellae  to  Eporedia  and  Angusta 
Praetoria,  which  must  have  been  the  principal 
line  of  communication  between  Milan  and  Trans- 
alpine Gaul.  A tliird  road  led  in  a sontherly  direc- 
tion to  Ticinum  (Partu),  from  which  there  were 
two  lines ; the  one  proceeding  by  Laumellnm  to 
Augusta  Taurinorum,  and  thence  over  the  Cottian 
Alps  into  the  southern  provinces  of  Gaul;  the  other 
crossing  the  Padus  to  Dertona,  and  thence  across 
the  Apennines  to  Genoa.  A fourth  line  was  that 
to  Comum,  from  whence  there  was  a much  fre- 
quented pass  by  the  Lacus  Larins,  and  across  the 
Rhaetian  Alps  into  the  valley  of  the  Inn,  thus  open- 
ing a direct  and  speedy  communication  with  the 
Dannbe,  Lastly,  a great  line  of  highway  led  from 
ililan  to  Aquileia,  passing  through  Bergomum, 
Brixia,  Verona,  Viceutia,  Patavium,  Altinum,  and 
Concordia.  The  details  of  all  these  routes  are  given 
in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  the  Tabula  Peutin- 
geriana.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MEDIOLA'NLTM  (Ziftn.  Ant. ; 'bUZioKaviov,  Ptol. 
ii.  3.  § 18),  a town  of  the  Ordovices  in  Britain. 
It  occurs  in  the  Itin.  Ant.,  between  Deva  {Ckes~ 
ter'),  and  Uriconium  (^Wroxeter),  two  towns,  the 
sites  of  which  are  well  authenticated ; and  in  the 
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tenth  Itin.  it  forms  the  terminus  of  a route  from 
Glanoventa.  [C.  R.  S.] 

MEDIOLA'NUM  (McSioKaviou,  Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  § 28), 
a town  in  the  north-west  of  Germany,  mentioned 
only  by  Ptolemy;  its  site  must  in  all  probability  be 
identified  with  the  modern  Meieln,  on  the  river 
Vecht.  As  the  name  Mediolanum  is  found  only  in 
countries  inhabited  by  Celts,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  Ptolemy  is  wrong,  and  that  he  by  mistake 
placed  this  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine ; 
but  there  is  no  good  reason  for  doubting  that  the 
country  about  the  Vecht  was  at  one  time  occupied 
by  a Celtic  people.  [L.  S.] 

MEDIOMA'TRICI  (MediofiarpiKes,  Ptol.  ii.  9. 
§ 12),  a people  of  Gallia,  who  belong  to  the  division 
of  Belgica.  Caesar  (^B.  G.  iv.  10)  shows  their  posi- 
tion in  a general  way  when  he  says  that  the  Rhine 
flows  along  the  temtories  of  the  Sequani,  Medio- 
matrici,  Triboci  or  Tribocci,  and  Treviri.  Ptolemy 
places  the  Mediomatrici  south  of  the  Treviri.  Di- 
vodurum  (Afefe)  was  their  capital.  [Divodurum.] 
The  diocese  of  Metz  represents  their  territoiy,  which 
was  accordingly  west  of  the  Vosges.  But  Caesar 
makes  the  Mediomatrici  extend  to  the  Rhine,  and 
consequently  they  had  in  his  time  the  country 
between  the  Vosges  and  the  Rhine.  And  this  agrees 
with  Strabo  (p.  193),  who  says  that  the  Sequani 
and  Mediomatrici  inhabit  the  Rhine,  among  whom 
are  settled  the  Tribocci,  a German  nation  which  had 
crossed  over  from  their  own  country.  It  appears 
then  that  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Mediomatrici 
had  been  occupied  by  Germans  before  Caesar’s  time ; 
and  as  we  know  that  after  Caesar’s  time  the  German 
' tribes,  Nemetes,  Vangiones,  and  Caracates  occupied 
the  Gallic  side  of  the  Rhine,  north  of  the  Triboci 
as  far  as  Mainz,  and  that  north  of  Mainz  was  the 
territory  of  the  Treviri,  we  may  infer  that  all  these 
tribes  were  intruders  on  the  original  territoiy  of  the 
Mediomatrici.  [G.  L.J 

MEDION.  [Meteon.] 

■ MEDITERRA'NEUM  MARE.  [Internum 
"Mare.] 

MEDMA  or  MESMA  (MeS^UTj,  Steph.  B.;  MeSyaa, 
Sfrab.,  Scymn.  Ch. ; but  Meayaa  on  coins,  and  so 
Apollodorus,  cited  by  Steph.  B. ; Scylax  has  MeVa, 
evidently  a corruption  for  Mecyaa : Eth.  MeS/xotos, 
Meo-yaaTos),  a Greek  city  of  Southern  Italy,  on  the 
VV.  coast  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  between  Hip- 
ponium  and  the  mouth  of  the  Metaurus.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  256  ; Scyl.  p.  4.  § 12.)  It  was  a colony  founded 
by  the  Epizepliyrian  Locrians,  and  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  an  adjoining  fountain.  (Strab. 
I c. ; Scymn.  Ch.  308  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  But  though 
it  is  repeatedly  noticed  among  the  Greek  cities  in 
this  part  of  Italy,  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
attained  to  any  great  power  or  importance,  and  its 
name  never  figures  in  history.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  Medimnaeans  (MeSiyuraToj),  who  are 
noticed  by  Diodorus  as  contributing  a body  of  co- 
lonists to  the  repeopling  of  Messana  by  Dionysius  in 
B.c.  396,  are  no  other  than  the  Medmaeans,  and  that 
we  should  read  MeSgatoi  in  the  passage  in  question. 
(Diod.  xiv.  78.)  Though  never  a very  conspicuous 
place,  Medina  seems  to  have  survived  the  fall  of 
many  other  more  important  cities  of  Magna  Graecia, 
and  it  is  noticed  as  a still  existing  town  both  by 
Strabo  and  Pliny.  (Strab.  1.  c.  ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10.) 
But  the  name  is  not  found  in  Ptolemy,  and  all  sub- 
sequent trace  of  it  disappears.  It  appears  from 
Strabo  that  the  town  itself  was  situated  a little 
inland,  and  that  it  had  a port  or  emporium  on  the 
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sea-shore.  The  exact  site  has  not  been  determined, 
but  as  the  name  of  Mesima  is  stili  borne  by  a river 
which  flows  into  the  sea  a little  below  Nicotera, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Medma  was  situated 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town,  and 
probably  its  port  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
which  still  bears  its  name.  Nicotera,  the  name  of 
which  is  already  found  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
(pp.  106,  111),  probably  arose  after  the  decline  of 
Mesma.  [E.  H.  B.] 


MEDMASA  (MeS/iatra  or  MeS^otros),  a town 
of  Caria,  situated  somewhere  in  the  peninsula 
between  the  Ceramian  and  lasian  gulf,  not  far 
from  Myndus.  (Plin.  v.  29;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.; 
Hecat.  Fragm.  230.)  It  is  probably  the  same  town 
as  the  one  which  Stephanus  elsewhere  calls  AeS- 
fiacra:  its  site  is  unknown.  [L.  S.] 

MEDOACUS  or  MEDUACUS  (Me5da«os  : 
Brenta'),  a river  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Venetia,  falling  into  the  extensive  lagunes  which 
border  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  modern  Venice.  According  to  Pliny 
(iii.  16.  s.  20),  there  were  two  rivers  of  the  name, 
but  no  other  author  mentions  more  than  one,  and 
Livy,  a native  of  the  region,  mentions  the  “ Me- 
duacus  amnis  ” without  any  distinctive  epithet. 
(Liv.  X.  2.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the 
river  now  known  as  the  Brenta,  which  is  a very 
considerable  stream,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Val  Sugana,  and  flowing  near  Padua  (Patavium). 
A short  distance  from  that  city  it  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Bacchiglione,  which  may  probably  be  the 
other  branch  of  the  Medoacus  meant  by  Pliny. 
Strabo  speaks  of  a port  of  the  same  name  at  its 
mouth  (MeSoaKos  Kig.iiv,v.  p.  213),  which  served 
as  the  port  of  Patavium.  This  must  evidently  be 
the  same  to  which  Pliny  gives  the  name  of  Portus 
Edro,  and  which  was  formed  by  the  “ Medoaci  duo 
ac  Fossa  Clodia:”  it  is  in  all  probability  the  one 
now  called  Poi'to  di  Lido,  close  to  Venice.  The 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  configuration 
of  the  lagunes  and  the  channels  of  the  rivers,  which 
are  now  wholly  artificial,  render  the  identification  of 
the  ports  along  this  coast  very  obscure,  but  Strabo’s 
statement  that  the  Medoacus  was  navigated  for  a 
distance  of  250  stadia,  from  the  port  at  its  mouth 
to  Patavium,  seems  conclusive  in  favour  of  the 
Porto  di  Lido,  rather  than  the  more  distant  one  of 
Chiozza.  At  the  present  day  the  Brenta  flows,  as 
it  were,  round  the  lagunes,  and  enters  the  sea  at 
Brondolo,  evidently  the  Portus  Brundulus  of  Pliny 
{1.  c.)  ; while  a canal  called  the  Canale  di  Brenta, 
quitting  the  river  of  that  name  at  Doh,  holds  a 
more  direct  course  to  the  lagunes  at  Fusina.  This 
canal  may  perhaps  be  the  Fossa  Clodia  of  Pliny. 

Livy  tells  us  that,  in  b.c.  301,  Cleonymus  the 
Lacedaemonian  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Me- 
doacus, and  having  ascended  the  river  with  some  of 
his  lighter  vessels,  began  to  ravage  the  territory  of 
the  Pataviiii,  but  that  people  repulsed  his  at- 
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tacks,  and  destroyed  a considerable  part  of  his  fleet. 
(Liv.  X.  2.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MEDOBRIGA,  a town  in  Lusitania  (Hirt.  B. 
Alex.  48),  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  called  by 
Pliny  (iv.  22.  s.  35)  Medubricenses  Plumbarii,  is 
the  same  place  as  Mundobriga,  or  Montobriga, 
which  is  placed  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  420) 
on  the  road  from  Scalabis  to  Emerita.  There  are 
ruins  of  the  ancient  town  at  Marvao,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Portugal.  (Resendi,  Ant.  Lus.  p.  58  ; Florez, 
Esp.  Sagr.  xiii.  p.  66.) 

MEDOSLANIUM  (MeSoo-Adj/mr/),  a town  in  the 
southernmost  part  of  Germany  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 30), 
which  must  have  been  situated  a few  miles  to  the 
north  of  Vienna.  Its  exact  site  is  only  matter  of 
conjecture.  [L.  S.] 

MEDUACUS.  [Medoacus.] 

MEDUANA  (^Mayenne'),  a branch  of  the  Liger, 
in  Gallia.  The  name  may  be  ancient,  but  the 
verse  of  Lucan  in  which  it  occurs  is  spurious. 
[Liger.]  [G.  L.] 

MEDUANTUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Table 
on  a road  from  Durocortorum  (^Reims')  through  No- 
viomagus,  Mose  or  Mosa  (^Mouson'),  to  IMeduantum, 
an  unknown  site.  [G.  L.] 

ME'DULI,  a Gallic  people  on  the  coast  south  of 
the  Garumna  (^Garonne').  Ausonius  (^Ep.  4)  says 
to  Theon  : — 

“ Quum  tamen  exerces  Medulorum  in  litore  vitam.” 
He  says  in  another  Epistle  to  Theon  (^Ep.  5)  : — 

“ Unus  Domnotoni  te  litore  perferet  aestus 
Condatem  ad  portum,  si  modo  deproperes.” 

[As  to  this  Condatis  Portus,  see  Condate,  No.  6.] 
Ausonius  {^Ep.  7)  thanks  Theon  for  sending  him 
some  of  the  oysters,  equal  to  those  of  Baiae,  which 
were  fattened  in  the  “ stagna  Medulorum.”  The 
country  of  the  Meduli  corresponds  to  Medoc  in  the 
French  department  of  the  Gironde.  [G.  L.] 
MEDULLI  (MeSooaAAoi,  Strabo),  an  Alpine 
people,  whose  name  occurs  in  the  inscription 
on  the  arch  of  Susa  and  on  the  Trophy  of  the  Alps 
(Plin.  iii.  20),  where  they  are  placed  between  the 
Acitavones  and  Uceni.  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  § 11) 
places  the  Allobroges  “under  the  Meduli,”  as  the 
name  is  there  written,  by  which  he  means  that  the 
Meduli  occupy  the  country  nearer  to  the  Alps. 
Strabo’s  description  of  the  position  of  this  people  is 
clear  (iv.  p.  203)  : — “ After  the  Vocontii  are  the  Si- 
conii  (Iconii),  and  Tricorii,  and  then  the  Medualli, 
who  occupy  the  highest  summits  (of  the  Alps)  ; now 
they  say  that  the  highest  part  of  their  country  has 
an  ascent  of  one  hundred  stadia,  and  thence  to  the 
borders  of  Italy  the  descent  is  as  much  ; and  above, 
in  certain  hollows,  there  is  a great  lake,  and  two  springs 
not  far  from  one  another,  and  from  one  of  these  flows 
the  Druentius  (^Durance'),  a torrent  stream  which 
flows  down  to  the  Rhodanus,  and  the  Durias  {Doria) 
runs  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  it  joins  the  Padus 
(Po),  flowing  down  through  the  country  of  the 
Salassi  into  Celtice  south  of  the  Alps.”  When 
Strabo  says  further  (iv.  p.  204)  that  the  Medulli  “ lie 
as  near  as  may  be  (^oAtirTa)  above  the  confluence 
of  the  Isara  and  the  Rhone,”  he  is  not  speaking  of 
distance,  but  of  direction  or  position ; for  he  adds 
“ and  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  country  above 
described,  the  part  that  slopes  towards  Italy,  is 
occupied  by  the  Taurini,  a Ligurian  people,  and  other 
Ligures.”  The  conclusion  is  easy  that  the  Medulli 
were  in  the  Maurknne,  north  and  south  of  the  town 
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of  S.  Jean  de  Maurknne.,  and  enclosed  between  the 
Tarentaise  and  Dauphine.  The  lake  is  supposed 
by  D’Anville  and  by  Walckenaer  (^Geog.  vol.  ii. 
p.  31)  to  be  that  on  Mont  Cenis  ; and  Walckenaer 
adds  “ that  it  is  exactly  200  Olympic  stadia  from 
Scez  to  the  termination  of  the  descent,  7 miles 
west  of  AostaJ’  But  this  is  a false  conclusion,  de- 
rived probably  from  Strabo’s  remark  about  the 
Durias  flowing  through  the  country  of  the  Salassi ; 
the  stream  which  flows  through  the  country  of  the 
Salassi  is  the  Doria  Baltea,  but  the  stream  which 
rises  near  the  Durance  is  the  Doria  Riparia. 

D’Anville  supposed  that  Strabo  made  the  Alps 
in  the  country  of  the  Medulli  100  stadia  in  perpen- 
dicular height,  which  absurd  mistake  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  French  translators  of  Strabo.  Walcke- 
naer has  corrected  it ; but  he  has  erroneously  made 
Ptolem.y  place  the  Medulli  immediately  north  of 
the  Allobroges,  instead  of  to  the  south-east.  Vi- 
truvius (viii.  3)  speaks  of  the  goitres  of  the  Medulli, 
a disease  supposed  to  arise  from  the  water  which 
they  drank.  [G.  L.] 

MEDU'LLIA  (MeSuAA/ia:  Eth.  MeSuAAij/os,  Me- 
dullinus),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  which  is  re- 
peatedly mentioned  in  the  early  history  of  Rome; 
but,  like  many  others,  had  disappeared  at  a com- 
paratively early  period.  According  to  Dionysius  it 
was  one  of  the  colonies  of  Alba;  and  Diodorus  also 
includes  it  among  the  cities  of  which  he  ascribes  the 
foundation  to  Latinus  Silvius.  (Dionys.  iii.  1 ; Diod. 
vii.,  ap.  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  185.)  We  are  told  that  it 
fell  into  the  power  of  Romulus  by  the  voluntary 
submission  of  the  inhabitants  after  the  fail  of  Crus- 
tumerium,  and  many  of  its  citizens  migrated  to 
Rome,  among  whom  was  the  father  of  Tullus  Hos- 
tilius.  (Dionys.  ii.  36,  iii.  1.)  But  in  the  reign  of 
Ancus  Marcius  it  was  again  conquered  by  the  Latins, 
who  held  it  for  above  thi'ee  yeai-s,  when  the  Roman 
king  a second  time  reduced  it.  (Id.  iii.  38.)  Livy, 
however,  says  nothing  of  this  reconquest,  but  treats  it 
throughout  as  a Latin  city,  and  enumerates  it  among 
those  of  the  Prisci  Latini  which  were  taken  by  Tar- 
quinius  Prisons  (i.  33,  38).  At  a somewhat  later 
period  it  is  mentioned  for  the  last  time,  in  b.  c.  492, 
as  abandoning  the  Roman  alliance,  and  joining  the 
Sabines.  (Dionys.  vi.  34.)  We  have  no  account  of 
the  period  of  its  destruction,  but  it  is  not  noticed  by 
any  of  the  geographers,  and  Pliny  tells  us  that  it 
was  no  longer  in  existence  in  his  time  (iii.  5.  s.  9). 

The  name  of  Medullia  is  found  in  Livy  associated 
with  those  of  Corniculum,  Ficulea,  Crustumeriuin, 
and  Nomentum,  of  which  the  site  is  approximately 
known,  as  well  as  with  Ameriola  and  Cameria,  of 
which  the  position  is  as  uncertain  as  that  of  Me- 
dullia itself.  All  three  were  probably  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  cities  just  mentioned ; but 
this  is  all  that  can  be  asserted  with  any  confidence. 
Gell  and  Nibby  have  described  the  rema'ns  of  an 
ancient  city,  at  a spot  called  Marcellina,  about 
4 miles  from  Palombara,  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty 
Monte  Gennaro,  which  the  former  writer  supposes 
to  be  Medullia.  The  remains  in  question,  consisting 
of  considerable  portions  of  walls  of  polygonal  con- 
struction, enclosing  a triangular  area,  are  unques- 
tionably those  of  an  ancient  city:  but  its  identifica- 
tion is  w’holly  uncertain ; the  situation  would  suit 
equally  well  for  Cameila  or  Ameriola,  as  for  Me- 
dullia. Nibby  and  Abeken  would  place  the  latter 
at  S.  Angelo  di  Capoccia,  on  the  highest  summit  of 
the  Corniculan  hills;  where  there  also  remain  ancient 
walls,  supposed  by  Gell  to  be  those  of  Corniculum 
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itself.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  pp.  312,  319;  Nibbj, 
Dintorni,  vol.  ii.  pp.  293,  327  ; Abeken,  M.  I. 
p.78.)  [E.H.B.] 

MEDULLUS  (Flor.  iv.  12  ; Medullium,  Oros.  vi. 
21),  a mountain  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  rising 
above  the  river  Minius  ; perhaps  the  Sierra  de  Ma~ 
meda,  upon  the  river  Sil,  a tributaiy  of  the  Miho. 

MEDUS  (5  M^Sos,  Strab.  xv.  p.  729),  a river  of 
ancient  Persis,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  after 
taking  its  source  in  Media,  flowed  into  the  Araxes, 
which  waters  the  plain  of  Persepolis.  Curtius, 
however,  in  speaking  of  these  rivers,  makes  the 
Araxes,  which  was  the  greater  stream,  flow  into  the 
Medus,  which  was  the  less  (v.  4.  § 7).  There  can 
I be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Strabo  is  more  correct 
I than  Curtius.  The  Medus  is  the  small  stream 
(now  called  the  Pulwdn)  which  flows  past  the 
i-emains  of  Pasargadae,  Istakr,  and  Persepolis,  and 
falls  into  the  Araxes  (^Kur  or  Bend-amir)  a few 
I miles  below  the  last  ruins.  The  united  stream  of 
j the  two  rivers  terminates  in  lake  Bakhtegdn,  about 
* 40  miles  from  Persepolis.  (Fergusson,  Ninev.  and 

Persep.  p.  90.)  [V.] 

MEGABARI  (fl^ydiapoi,  Strab.  xvii.  pp.  786, 
i 819;  MeyagopSoi,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 30 ; Megabarri, 

I Plin.  vi.  30.  s.  35),  a people  of  Aethiopia,  near 
I Meroe,  also  called  Adibari  according  to  some  autho- 
rities (Plin.  1.  c.),  and  possessing  a town  of  Apollo. 

I Their  name  appears  to  survive  in  the  tribe  of  the 
Mekaherab  near  Schendy.  (Ritter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  i. 

I p.  663;  Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  811.) 

MEGA'LIA.  [Megaris.] 

MEGALO'POLIS  (Ji  MeyoAr?  ttSKis  or  MeyoAd- 
ttoKis:  Eth.  MeyoAoTToAlTTjs ; Sindnu),  the  “Great 
City,”  one  of  the  most  recent  of  the  Grecian  cities, 
and  the  later  capital  of  Arcadia,  was  founded  in  b.  c. 
i 370,  a few  months  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  and 
' was  finished  in  the  course  of  three  years.  (Paus. 

! viii.  27.  § 1 ; Diod.  xv.  52,  62,  72.)  Arcadia  had 
I been  previously  divided  into  a number  of  independent 
I political  communities;  and  it  had  always  been  the 
: » object  of  Sparta  to  maintain  them  m their  isolated 
^^condition,  tliat  she  might  the  more  easily  exercise  su- 
I premacy  over  them.  But  after  the  fatal  blow,  which 
I the  Spartans  had  received  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 

1 several  of  the  leading  Arcadians,  supported  by  Epa- 
minondas,  who  was  the  soul  of  the  undertaking, 
resolved  to  found  a new  city,  which  should  become 
1 the  capital  of  an  Arcadian  confederation.  Ten  oecists 
j were  appointed  to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect, 

I of  whom  two  were  from  Tegea,  two  from  Mantineia, 

I two  from  Cleitor,  two  from  the  district  of  Maenaliis, 
j and  two  from  that  of  Parrhasia.  The  site,  which 
I tliey  chose,  was  an  extensive  plain  upon  the  north- 
I west  frontier  of  Laconia;  and  the  city  was  built 
I upon  the  river  Helisson,  a tributary  of  the  Alpheius. 

1 Forty  distinct  Arcadian  townships  were  either  per- 
I suaded  or  compelled  to  contribute  their  inhabitants 
I to  form  the  new  state.  (Paus.  viii.  27 ; Diod.  xv. 

. 94.)  The  inhabitants  were  furnished  from  seven 
I states:  10  from  Maenalus,  8 from  the  Parrhasii, 

! 3 from  Orchomenus,  4 from  Cynuria,  6 from  Eu- 
I tresis,  3 from  Tripolis,  and  probably  6 (though 
j Pausanias  mentions  the  names  of  only  5)  from 
j Aegytis.  The  city  was  50  stadia  (more  than 

5 miles  and  a half)  in  circumference  (Polyb.  ix.  21); 

, while  the  territory  assigned  to  it  was  more  extensive 
j than  that  of  any  other  Arcadian  state,  extending 
I northwards  about  23  English  miles  from  the  city, 

I being  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  territories  of 
j Tegea,  Mantineia,  Orchomenus.  and  Caphyae,  and 
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on  the  west  by  those  of  Messene,  Phigalia,  and  He- 
raea.  (On  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis,  see  Clin- 
ton, Fast.  Hell.  vol.  ii.  p.  418;  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  85,  seq. ; Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece 
vol.  X.  p.  306,  seq.) 

Megalopolis  was  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
Arcadian  coijfederation  which  was  now  formed.  The 
council  of  the  confederation  was  called  the  Ten 
Thousand  (ot  Mopioi),  and  consisted  of  representa- 
tives of  all  the  Arcadian  states,  except  Orchomenus 
and  Heraea.  The  number  must  be  regarded  as  an 
indefinite  one ; and  it  is  probable  that  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  separate  states  had  the  right  of  attending 
the  meetings.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5.  § 6,  vii.  1.  § 38 ; 
Diod.  XV.  59 ; Paus.  viii.  32.  § 1 ; Dem.  de  Fals. 
Leg.  p.  344.)  A body  of  troops,  called  Epariti 
(’ETTctptTot),  was  raised  for  the  service  of  the  confe- 
deration; their  number  was  5000  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  4. 

§ 34,  vii.  5.  § 3;  Diod.  xi.  62,  67.)  The  new  con- 
federation succeeded  for  a time  in  giving  a certain 
degree  of  unity  of  sentiment  and  action  to  the  Arca- 
dians; but  its  influence  gradually  declined;  and  the 
city  of  Megalopolis  never  attained  that  importance 
which  its  founders  had  anticipated,  and  which  had 
caused  it  to  be  laid  out  on  a scale  too  large  for  the 
the  population  collected  within  its  walls.  (Polyb 
ii.  55.) 

Upon  the  decline  of  the  Theban  power,  the  Spar- 
tans directed  their  attacks  against  Megalopolis;  but 
these  were  easily  repelled;  and  upon  the  rise  of  the 
Macedonian  power  the  Megalopolitans  formed  a close 
alliance  with  Philip,  and  subsequently  with  Alex- 
ander, as  their  best  security  against  their  formidable 
neighbour.  After  the  death  of  Alexander . they 
continued  faithful  to  the  Macedonian  alliance,  and 
refused  to  Join  the  other  Greeks  against  Antipater. 
In  the  contest  between  Polysperchon  and  Cassander, 
Megalopolis  espoused  the  side  of  the  latter ; in  conse- 
quence of  which  Polysperchon  laid  siege  to  the  city 
in  B.  c.  318.  It  was,  however,  bravely  defended  by 
its  inhabitants,  under  an  oflScer  named  Damis ; and 
though  Polysperchon  succeeded  in  making  a breach 
in  its  walls,  he  was  finally  repulsed  with  loss.  (Diod. 
xviii.  70,  71.)  We  learn  from  Diodorus  (1.  c.)  that 
the  territory  of  Megalopolis  possessed  at  this  time 
15,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  which  im- 
plies a population  of  about  65,000  souls.  After 
this  time  Megalopolis  was  governed  by  tyrants,  of 
whom  the  first  was  Aristodem.us,  a Phigalian  by 
birth,  who,  on  account  of  his  good  qualities,  was 
called  XpparSs.  During  his  reign  the  Spartans, 
under  their  king  Acrotatus,  the  son  of  Areus,  and 
grandson  of  Cleonymus  II.,  attacked  Megalopolis, 
but  were  defeated,  and  Acrotatus  was  slain.  (Paus. 
viii.  27.  § 11,  who  erroneously  calls  Acrotatus  the 
son  of  Cleonymus.)  Two  generations  later  Lydiades, 
a native  of  Megalopolis,  became  tyrant  of  the  city, 
but  he  voluntarily  resigned  his  power  in  b.  c.  232, 
and  united  Megalopolis  to  the  Achaean  League. 
(Paus.  viii.  27.  § 12,  seq.;  Polyb.  ii.  44.)  In  b.  c. 
222,  Cleomenes  III.  surprised  Megalopolis ; the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape  to  Messene;  but,  after  plundering  the 
city,  he  laid  the  greater  part  of  it  in  ruins.  (Paus. 
viii.  27.  § 15,  seq.;  Polyb.  ii.  55;  Plut.  Philop.  5, 
Cleom.  25.)  Soon  after  the  defeat  of  Cleomenes  at 
the  battle  of  Sellasia  (b.  c.  221),  the  Megalopolitans 
began  to  rebuild  their  city;  but  a dispute  arose 
among  them  respecting  its  size.  One  party  wished 
the  compass  of  the  walls  to  be  contracted,  that  they 
might  be  the  more  easily  defended;  and  the  Qthet- 
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insisted  upon  preserving  the  fonner  dimensions  of 
the  city.  The  former  party,  through  the  mediation 
of  Aratus,  appear  to  have  prevailed,  and  the  city 
was  unfortunately  rebuilt  in  its  original  magnitude. 
(Polyb.  V.  93.)  The  fortifications  were  sufficiently 
strong  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  tyrant  Nabis 
(Plut.  Philop.  13);  but  they  were  again  suffered  to 
fall  into  decay;  and  even  as  soon  as  b.  c.  175,  we 
find  that  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes  promised  the 
Megalopolitans  to  surround  their  city  with  a wall, 
and  gave  them  the  greater  part  of  the  necessary 
money.  (Liv.  xli.  20.)  Polybius  remarks  (ix.  21) 
that  the  population  of  Megalopolis  in  his  time  was 
only  the  half  of  that  of  Sparta,  although  it  was  two 
stadia  greater  in  circumference.  So  much  was  it 
reduced,  that  a comic  poet,  quoted  by  Strabo,  de- 
scribed “ the  Great  City  as  a great  desert” (epTj/i'o 
/j.cyd\T]  'arlu  7]  MfydXn  tt6Kis,  viii.  p.  388).  Ac- 
customed as  Pausanias  was  to  the  sight  of  fallen 
cities,  the  ruined  condition  of  Megalopolis  appears  to 
have  particularly  impressed  him,  and  gave  rise  to 
the  reflections  which  he  has  inserted  after  his  de- 
scription of  the  city  (viii.  33).  Megalopolis  was 
the  birthplace  of  Philopoernen,  and  of  the  historian 
Polybius. 

Megalopolis  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  a plain, 
and,  unlike  the  generality  of  Grecian  cities,  possessed 
no  height,  which  might  be  converted  into  an  acro- 
polis. Mantineia,  which  was  also  rebuilt  about  the 
same  time,  was  placed  in  a level  situation,  instead  of 
its  old  position  upon  a hill.  A level  situation  ap- 
pears to  have  been  chosen  as  more  convenient  for  a 
large  population  than  the  rocky  heights  upon  which 
the  old  Greek  cities  were  built;  while  the  improve- 
ments which  had  been  made  in  the  art  of  fortifying 
cities  enabled  their  inhabitants  to  dispense  with 
natural  defence.s.  The  city  lay  upon  either  bank  of 
the  Helisson,  which  flowed  through  it  from  east  to 
west,  and  divided  it  into  nearly  two  equal  parts. 


A A.  Orestia. 

B B.  The  Helisson. 

C.  Theatre. 

D.  Stadium. 

E.  Thersilium. 

F.  Agora. 

G.  Temple  of  .Athena  Polias. 

H.  Temple  of  Hera  Teleia. 

I.  The  Bathyllus. 

The  Helisson  flows  into  the  Alpheius  about  2j 
English  miles  from  the  city.  The  southern  half  of 
the  city  was  called  Orestia  (’Opeo-rta),  from  an 
ancient  settlement  of  the  Maenalians  upon  this  spot. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.  MeyaAr)  Trdkis.')  The  ruins  of  Me- 


galopolis are  near  the  modem  village  of  Sindnu  ; but 
almost  all  trace  of  the  walls  has  disappeared,  be- 
cause they  were  probably  built,  like  those  of  Man- 
tineia (Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  § 5 ; Paus.  viii.  8.  § 5),  of 
unburnt  bricks.  Pausanias  has  given  a particular 
description  of  the  public  buildings  (viii.  30 — 32),  the 
site  of  some  of  which  may  still  be  fixed  by  the  exist- 
ing remains.  The  two  most  important  buildings  were 
the  theatre,  on  the  left  or  southern  side  of  the  river, 
and  the  Agora  on  the  right.  The  colossal  remains  of 
the  theatre  are  conspicuous  in  the  whole  plain. 
Several  of  the  seats  remain,  and  a part  of  the  wall 
of  the  cavea.  It  is  described  by  Pausanias  (viii.  32. 
§ i ) as  the  greatest  theatre  in  Greece,  and  was  480 
feet  in  diameter.  Pausanias  says  that  in  the  theatre 
there  was  a perennial  fountain,  which  Leake  could 
not  find,  but  which  Boss  noticed  in  the  Orchestra;  it 
is  now  covered  with  rubbish,  so  that  it  is  not  visible, 
but  in  dry  seasons  it  makes  the  ground  quite  moist 
and  slippery.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  theatre 
was  the  stadium,  the  position  of  which  is  indicated 
in  the  shape  of  the  ground  near  the  river.  Here  is 
a fountain  of  v^ater,  which  Pausanias  says  was  in 
the  stadium,  and  was  sacred  to  Dionysus.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  stadium  was  a temple  of  Diony- 
sus; and  below  the  stadium,  towards  the  river,  were 
a sanctuary  of  Aphrodite,  and  an  altar  of  Ares. 
Ross  supposes  a circular  foundation  close  to  the  bank 
of  the  river  to  be  the  altar  of  Ares,  and  a quadran- 
gular foundation  between  this  and  the  theatre  to  be 
the  temple  of  Aphrodite.  East  of  the  temple  of 
Dionysus  there  is  another  source  of  water,  also  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias,  by  which  we  can  fix  the  posi- 
tion of  the  temple  of  Asclepius  the  Boy;  above 
which,  on  a gently  sloping  hill,  was  a temple  of 
Artemis  Agrotera.  West  of  the  theatre  was  the 
Thersilium,  named  from  the  person  who  built  it,  in 
which  the  Ten  Thousand  were  accustomed  to  meet; 
and  near  it  was  a house,  built  originally  by  the  Me- 
galopolitans for  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip.  In 
this  same  locality  there  were  a few  foundations  of  a 
temple  sacred  to  Apollo,  Hermes,  and  the  Muses. 

Opposite  the  western  end  of  the  theatre  there  are,- 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  but  more  especially  on  the 
northern  bank,  large  masses  of  square  stones.  These' 
are  probably  the  remains  of  the  principal  bridge  over 
the  Helisson,  which  led  from  the  theatre  to  the 
Agora  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river.  The  Agora 
was  built  on  a magnificent  scale,  and  extended  along 
the  river  close  to  the  western  walls  of  the  city;  since 
Pausanias,  who  entered  Megalopolis  upon  this  side, 
immediately  came  upon  the  Agora.  As  Pausanias 
has  given  a fuller  description  of  the  Agora  of  Mega- 
lopolis than  of  any  other  in  Greece,  the  following 
restoration  of  it  (taken  from  Curtius)  may  be  found 
useful  in  understanding  the  general  form  and  ar- 
rangement of  such  buildings. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Agna  was  an  inclosure  sacred 
to  Zeus  Lycaeus,  who  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  all 
Arcadia.  It  had  no  entrance ; but  the  objects  it 
contained  were  exposed  to  public  view;  here  were 
seen  two  altars  of  the  god,  two  tables,  two  eagles, 
and  a stat  ue  in  stone  of  Pan.  Before  the  sacred  in- 
closure of  Zeus  there  was  a statue  of  Apollo  in  brass, 
12  feet  high,  which  was  brought  from  Bassae  by 
the  Phigalians,  to  adorn  the  new  capital;  it  sur- 
vived the  destruction  of  the  city,  and  is  represented 
on  coins  of  Septimius  Severus.  This  colossal  sta- 
tue probably  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Zeus.  To  the  right  of  the  colossal  statue 
was  the  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  of  which 
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only  the  columns  remained  in  the  time  of  Pausanias. 


AGORA  OF  MEGALOPOLIS. 


1 A.  Sanctuary  of  Zeus. 

1 B.  Statue  of  Apollo. 

C.  Temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods. 

' D.  Stoa  of  Philip. 

I E.  Temple  of  Hermes. 

F.  Stoa  of  the  Archives. 

G.  Stoa  of  Myropolis. 

H.  Statue  of  Polybius. 

I.  Stoa  of  Aristander. 

L.  Temple  of  Zeus  Soter. 

M.  Sacred  Inclosure  of  the  Great  Goddesses. 

! N.  Gymnasium. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  Agora  lay  the  Stoa  of 
Philip,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  which  was  named 
in  honour  of  this  king,  on  account  of  the  serv’ices 
i he  had  rendered  to  Megalopolis.  Near  it  were 
the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Hermes  Acacesius. 
Alongside  of  the  Stoa  of  Philip,  was  another  smaller 
Stoa,  containing  the  Archives  (ra  apx^^“)> 
consisting  of  six  compartments.  Behind  the  Stoa 
i of  the  Archives  w’as  a temple  of  Tyche  (Fortune). 

The  Stoa  called  Myropolis,  where  the  shops  of  the 
perfumers  stood,  was  probably  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Agora.  It  was  built  from  the  spoils  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians under  Acrotatus,  when  they  were  de- 
» feated  by  Aristodemus.  Between  it  and  the  sanctuary 
^?of  Zeus  was  the  statue  of  Polybius.  To  the  left  of 
this  statue  was  the  Bouleuterium,  or  Senate  House. 
In  the  south  of  the  Agora  may  be  placed  the  Stoa 
of  Aristander,  named  after  its  founder.  At  the 
eastern  end  of  this  Stoa,  was  a Peripteral  Temple  of 
Zeus  Soter,  containing  a statue  of  the  god  seated 
between  the  goddesses  Megalopolis  and  Artemis  So- 
teira.  At  the  other,  or  western  end  of  the  same 
Stoa,  was  the  sacred  inclosure  of  the  Great  God- 
1 de.sses  Demeter  and  Core  (Persephone),  containing 
several  temples.  The  Gymnasium  stood  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Agora. 

To  the  north  of  the  Agora,  behind  the  Stoa  of 
Philip,  there  were  two  small  heights,  on  one  of 
which  stood  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Athena  Po- 
lias,  and  on  the  other  those  of  Hera  Teleia.  The 
foundations  of  these  temples  are  still  visible.  At 
I the  foot  of  the  temple  of  Hera  Teleia  was  the  stream 
} Bathyllus,  flowing  into  the  Helisson.  Parallel  to 
the  Bathyllus  is  another  stream;  and  the  hill  be- 
tween these  two  streams  is,  perhaps,  the  Scoleitas 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  (viii.  31.  § 7),  who  says 
that  it  lies  within  the  walls,  and  that  a stream  de- 
scends from  it  to  the  Helisson. 

Some  excavations  were  made  on  the  site  of  Mega- 
lopolis by  Boss  in  1834,  but  nothing  of  importance 
i was  found. 

i Pausanias  also  gives  a minute  account  of  the  prin- 
I cipal  roads  leading  from  Megalopolis.  Of  these  he 
i mentions  eight,  leading  respectively  to  Messene,  Car- 
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nasium,  Sparta,  Methydrium,  Maenalus,  Phigaleia, 
Tegea  and  Heraea. 

1.  The  road  to  Messene  passed,  at  the  distanc©  of 
7 stadia  from  the  city,  a temple  of  the  goddesses 
called  Maniao,  a name  of  the  Eumenides,  because 
Orestes  here  became  insane  on  account  of  the  murder 
of  his  mother.  A little  further  was  a small  heap  of 
earth,  called  the  Monument  of  the  Finger,  because 
Orestes,  in  his  madness,  here  bit  off  one  of  his  fingers; 
still  further  was  a place  called  Ace,  because  Orestes 
was  here  healed  of  his  disorder,  containing  another 
temple  of  the  Eumenides;  and  lastly  a sanctuary 
named  Cureium,  because  Orestes  here  cut  off  his 
hair.  These  stations  lay  between  the  villages  Sindno 
and  St.  Bei,  in  the  district  where  there  are  four  tu- 
muli. From  the  Maniac  there  was  a distance  of  15 
stadia  to  the  Alpheius,  near  the  place  where  it  re- 
ceives the  Gatheatas,  joined  by  the  Camion.  This 
united  stream  is  the  Xerilo  Potamo.  From  the  Al- 
pheius the  road  led  to  Cromi,  a distance  of  40  sta- 
dia, and  from  Cromi  to  NymphAs,  a distance  of  20 
stadia.  Nymphas  was  a place  abounding  in  water 
and  trees,  from  which  there  were  30  stadia  to  the 
Hermaeitm,  which  marked  the  boundaries  of  Me- 
galopolis and  Messenia.  (Pans.  viii.  34.) 

2.  The  road  to  Carnasium,  in  Messenia,  ran  north 
of  the  former  road,  but  parallel  to  it.  It  crossed  the 
Alpheius,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  united  waters  of 
the  Malus  (MaAouv)  and  Scyrus  (2/fOpof).  The 
Malus  is  probably  the  river  ofAeoMdrz,  which,a  little 
westward  of  Dedebey ^ receives  a small  stream  answer- 
ing to  the  Scyrus.  After  proceeding  from  thence  30 
stadia  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Malus,  you  crossed 
the  river  and  ascended,  by  a steep  path,  to  a village 
called  Phaedrias  (4>aiSpias),  which  appears  to  have 
stood  on  the  height  above  Neokhori.  Fifteen  stadia 
further  was  the  Hekmaeum,  named  Despoena,  an- 
other boundary  between  the  territories  of  Megalopolis 
and  Messenia.  (Pans.  viii.  35.  §§  1,2.) 

3.  The  road  to  Sparta  was  for  the  most  part  the  same 
as  the  modern  road  from  Leondari  toMistra.  At  the 
distance  of  30  stadia  the  road  crossed  the  Alpheius, 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Theius  (0eioOs),  now  called 
Kutufarina.  From  thence  the  road  followed  the  left 
bank  of  the  Theius  for  40  stadia  to  Phalksiae 
(^aXaiaiai'),  which  was  20  stadia  distant  from  the 
Hermaeum  towards  Belemina.  About  20  stadia 
beyond  is  the  division  of  the  waters  flowing  south- 
ward to  the  Eurotas,  and  northward  to  the  Alpheius. 
(Paus.  viii.  35,  seq.) 

4.  The  road  to  Methydrium  was  170  stadia  in 
length.  It  ran  northwards  from  Megalopolis  through 
that  portion  of  central  Arcadia  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  rivers  Gortynius,  Alpheius,  and  He- 
lisson. Thirteen  stadia  fi’om  the  city  was  a place 
called  SciAS  (2/ftds),  with  a temple  of  Artemis  Sci- 
atis,  founded  by  the  tyrant  Aristodemus.  Ten  stadia 
further  lay  Charisiae  (XapuriaL),  and  from  thence, 
at;  the  distance  of  another  10  stadia,  was  Tricoloni 
(TpiK6\(*)voi').  These  two  cities  were  in  ruins  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.  Tricoloni,  which  was  founded  by 
the  sons  of  Lycaon,  still  possessed  a temple  of  Po- 
seidon, standing  upon  a hill  in  a grove  of  trees.  We 
may  place  Tricoloni  near  the  modern  Karatula,  on 
the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Megalopolis.  At  Methydrium 
two  side  roads  branched  off  from  the  main  road. 
The  road  to  the  left  went  by  Zoetia  (10  stadia),  Pa- 
roreia  (10  stadia),  and  Thyraeum  (15  stadia),  to 
Hypsus.  Zoetia  (ZotTJo,  Pans.;  Zoireiou,  Zoi- 
reia,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  and  Paroreia  (Ilapupaa) 
were  founded  by  Tricolonus.  They  were  in  ruins 
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in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  but  in  Zoetia  there  still 
remained  a temple  of  Demeter  and  Artemis.  Paro- 
reia  probably  occupied  the  site  of  Paleomiri.  Thy- 
RAEUM  (0ypa?o»/)  was  founded  by  a son  of  Lycaon, 
and  may  be  placed  at  Palamdri,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  The  other  side  road  branched  off  from 
Methydrium  to  the  right,  ascending  to  the  fountain 
Cruni  (Kpovyoi),  and  from  thence  descending  30 
stadia  to  the  tomb  of  Callisto,  a lofty  mound  of  earth, 
upon  which  was  a temple  of  Artemis  Calliste.  Here 
Pausanias  turned  to  the  left,  and  at  the  distance  of 
25  stadia  from  this  tomb  he  reached  Anemosa 
(’Ave/^wo-o),  on  the  direct  road  from  Megalopolis  to 
Methydrium.  As  Anemosa  was  100  stadia  from 
Tricoloni  and  57  from  Methydrium,  it  may  be  placed 
at  Zihovisi.  Beyond  Anemosa  the  road  passed  over 
the  mountain  Phalanthum,  upon  which  were  the 
ruins  of  the  town  Phalanthus  (JffdKav&os).  On 
the  other  side  of  this  mountain  was  the  plain  of 
Polus,  and  near  it  Schoenus  (Sxo'i'oos),  which 
was  called  from  a Boeotian  of  this  name  : near  Schoe- 
nus were  the  race-grounds  of  Atalanta.  Methydrium 
was  the  next  place.  [Methydrium.]  (Pans.  viii. 
35.  §.5.  seq.) 

5.  The  road  to  Maenalus,  led  along  the  Helisson 
to  the  foot  of  Mt.  Maenalus.  In  leaving  the  city  it 
first  ran  through  a marshy  district,  which  was  here 
called  Helos;  it  then  entered  a narrow  valley,  in 
which  was  a place  called  Paliscius  (riaAtV/ctoy), 
where  a mountain  torrent,  named  Elaphus,  flowed 
into  the  Helisson  on  the  left:  this  is  the  torrent 
which  flows  from  Valtetzi.  Here  a side  road  ran 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Elaphus,  for  20  stadia, 
to  Peraetheis  (IlepatdeTs),  where  was  a temple  of 
Pan;  it  must  have  stood  near  Rakhamytes.  But 
the  direct  road  crossed  the  Elaphus,  and  entered  the 
Maenalian  plain,  at  the  distance  of  15  stadia  from 
the  Elaphus.  This  number,  however,  is  much  too 
small,  as  it  is  5 geographical  miles  from  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Elaphus  with  the  Helisson  into  the  Mae- 
nalian plain.  (Leake,  Pehponnesiaca,  p.  242  ; 
Pans.  viii.  36.  § 5,  seq.) 

6.  The  road  to  Phigaleia  crossed  the  Alpheius 
at  the  distance  of  20  stadia  from  Megalopolis.  Two 
stadia  from  the  Alpheius  were  the  ruins  of  Maca- 
REAE,  7 stadia  further  those  of  Daseae,  and 
again  7 stadia  the  hill  Acacesius,  upon  which 
stood  the  city  Acacesium.  At  the  distance  of  4 
stadia  from  Acacesium,  was  the  temple  of  Despoena, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  sanctuaries  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  of  which  Pausanias  has  given  a parti- 
cular description.  Adjoining,  was  the  temple  of 
Pan,  above  which  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Lyco- 
SURA.  Between  Lycosura  and  the  river  Plataniston, 
which  was  30  stadia  from  Phigaleia,  Pausanias 
mentions  no  object,  though  the  direct  distance  be- 
tween Lycosura  and  this  river  is  9 geographical 
miles.  (Pans.  viii.  36.  §§  9 — 39.) 

7.  The  road  to  Pallantium  and  Tegea,  passed 

first  through  Ladoceia,  a suburb  of  Megalopolis, 
next  by  the  ruins  of  Haemoniae  [see  Vol.  I. 
p.  192,  b.] ; beyond  which,  to  the  right  of  the  road, 
were  the  ruins  of  Oresthasium;  while  upon  the 
direct  road  were  the  villages  of  Aphrodisium  and 
Athenaeum;  and  20  stadia  beyond  the  latter  the 
ruins  of  Asea,  near  which  were  the  sources  of  the 
Alpheius  and  the  Eurotas.  From  Asea  there  was 
an  ascent  to  the  mountain  called  Boreium,  upon 
which  was  the  Choma,  marking  the  boundaries  of 
Megalopolis,  Pallantium,  and  Tegea.  (Paus.  viii. 
44.)  . 
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8.  The  road  to  Heraea  was  the  one  by  which 
Pausanias  travelled  to  Megalopolis,  and  conse- 
quently is  described  by  him  in  an  inverse  direction 
to  that  of  the  othei*s.  This  was  the  great  Roman 
road  through  the  Peloponnesus,  wdiich  occurs  in  the 
Peutinger  Table.  After  leaving  Heraea,  the  fii-st 
place  was  Melaeneae,  which  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias was  deserted  and  covered  with  water.  Forty 
stadia  above  Melaeneae  was  Buphagium,  at  the 
sources  of  the  river  Buphagus,  near  which  were  the 
boundaries  of  Heraea  and  Megalopolis.  Next  to 
Buphagium  came  the  village  Maratha,  and  then 
Gortys.  Further  on  was  the  sepulchre  of  those 
slain  in  battle  against  Cleomenes,  and  called  Pa- 
RAEBASIUM  (U.apaiSaaiov')^  because  Cleomenes  vio- 
lated his  covenant  with  them.  On  the  right  of  the 
road  were  the  ruins  of  Brenthe,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alpheius  the  ruins  of  Trapezus.  De- 
scending from  thence  towards  the  Alpheius  was  a 
place  called  Bathos.  Ten  stadia  further  was  Ba- 
siLis ; beyond  which,  after  crossing  the  Alpheius, 
the  traveller  came  to  Thocnia,  a deserted  city 
standing  upon  a height  above  the  Aminius,  a tri- 
butary of  the  Helisson.  (Paus.  viii.  26.  § 8,  viii. 
2—8.) 

(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  29,  seq.  p.  288,  seq,, 
Peloponnesiaca,  p.  231,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Rtcherches, 
^c.  p.  167,  seq.;  Ross,  Reisen  im  Peloponnes,  p. 
74,  seq.;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  i.  p.  281, 
seq.) 


MEGALO'POLIS.  l.InCaria.  [Aphrodisias.] 
2.  In  Pontus.  [Sebastia.] 

ME'GARA,  sometimes  called,  for  distinction’s 
sake,  ME'GARA  HYBLAEA(TaMe7opa:  Eth.  Me- 
yapevs  or  Meyapevs  'T6\a7os,  Megarensis),  a city  of 
Sicily,  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  be- 
tween Syracuse  and  Catana,  in  the  deep  bay  formed 
by  the  Xiphonian  promontory.  It  was  unques- 
tionably a Greek  colony,  deriving  its  origin  from 
the  Megara  in  Greece  Proper;  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  its  foundation  are  related  in  detail 
by  Thucydides.  He  tells  us  that  a colony  from  Me- 
gara, under  the  command  of  a leader  named  Lamis, 
arrived  in  Sicily  about  the  time  that  Leontini  was 
founded  by  the  Chalcidic  colonists,  and  settled 
themselves  first  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pan- 
tagias,  at  a place  called  Trotilus.  From  thence  they 
removed  to  Leontini  itself,  where  they  dwelt  for  a 
time  together  with  the  Chalcidians;  but  were  soon 
afterwards  expelled  by  them,  and  next  established 
themselves  on  the  promontory  or  peninsula  of 
Thapsus,  near  Syracuse.  Hence  they  again  removed 
after  the  death  of  Lamis,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Hyblon,  a Sicilian  chief  of  the  surrounding  country, 
finally  settled  at  a place  afterwards  called  the  Hy- 
blaean  Megara.  (Thuc.  vi.  4.)  Scymnus  Chius 
follows  a different  tradition,  as  he  describes  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Chalcidians  at  Naxos  and  that  of 
the  Megarians  at  Hybla  as  contemporary,  and  both 
preceding  the  foundation  of  Syracuse,  b.  c.  734. 
Strabo  also  adopts  the  same  view  of  the  subject,  as 
he  represents  Megara  as  founded  about  the  same 
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time  with  Naxos  (b.  c.  735),  and  before  Syracuse. 
(Scynin.  Ch.  271 — 276;  Stvab.  vi.  p.  269.)  It  is 
, impossible  to  reconcile  the  two  accounts,  but  that 
of  Thucydides  is  probably  the  most  trustworthy. 
According  to  this  tlie  foundation  of  Megara  may 
probably  be  placed  about  726  b.  c.  Of  its  earlier 
' history  we  have  scarcely  any  information,  but  it 
would  appear  to  have  attained  to  a flourishing  con- 
' dition,  as  1 00  years  after  its  foundation  it  sent  out, 
in  its  turn,  a colony  to  the  other  end  of  Sicily,  where 
it  founded  the  city  of  Selinus,  which  was  destined 
to  rise  to  far  greater  power  than  its  parent  city. 
(Thuc.  vi.  4;  Scymn.  Ch.  291 ; Strab.  vi.  p.  272.) 
j Nothing  more  is  known  of  Megara  till  the  period 
] of  its  destruction  by  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  who,  after 
a long  siege,  made  himself  master  of  the  city  by  a 
capitulation ; but,  notwithstanding  this,  caused  the 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants  to  be  sold  into  slavery,  while 
I he  established  the  more  wealthy  and  noble  citizens 
I at  Syracuse.  (Herod,  vii.  156 ; Thuc.  vi.  4.)  Among 
i the  persons  thus  removed  was  the  celebrated  comic 
poet  Epicharmus,  who  had  received  his  education  at 
. Megara,  though  not  a native  of  that  city.  (Suid. 

I s.  V.  ’ETTixap^os;  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  3.)  According  to 
I Thucydides,  this  event  took  place  245  years  after 
\ the  foundation  of  Megara,  and  may  therefore  be 
I placed  about  481  b.  c.  It  is  certain  that  Megara 
never  recovered  its  power  and  independence.  Thu- 
cydides distinctly  alludes  to  it  as  not  existing  in  his 
time  as  a city,  but  repeatedly  mentions  the  locality, 

! on  the  sea-coast,  which  was  at  that  time  occupied 
j by  the  Syracusans,  but  which  the  Athenian  general 
I Lamachus  proposed  to  make  the  head-quarters  of 
I their  fleet.  (Thuc.  vi.  49,  96.)  From  this  time 
I we  meet  with  repeated  mention  of  a place  named 
Megara  or  Megaris  (Scyl.  p.  4.  § 6),  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  separate  from  Hybla,  and  it  is  pro- 
! bable  that  the  two  were,  in  fact,  identical.  [These 
notices  are  discussed  under  Hybla,  No.  2.]  The 
] site  of  this  later  Megara  or  Hybla  may  be  fixed, 

' with  little  doubt,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Alabus 
f*  (Cantaro);  but  there  seems  much  reason  to  suppose 
I that  the  ancient  city,  the  original  Greek  colony,  was 
situated  almost  close  to  the  remarkable  promontory 
j now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Agosta  or  Augusta.* 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  position,  the  port 
of  which  is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Syracuse,  while 
I the  peninsula  itself  has  the  same  advantages  as  that 
1 of  Ortygia,  should  have  been  wholly  neglected  in 
I ancient  times;  and  such  a station  would  have  ad- 
i mirably  served  the  purposes  for  which  Lamachus 
I urged  upon  his  brother  generals  the  occupation  of 
I the  vacant  site  of  Megara.  (Thuc.  vi.  49.)[E.H.B.] 

' ME'GARA  (ra  Meyopa,  Megara  -brum,  some- 
1 times  Megara  -ae : the  territory  ^ Me7apts,  sometimes 
^ MeyapiK‘/i,  sc.yrj:  Eth.  Me7opeus,  Megarensis; 
Adj.  MeyaptKds),  a city  in  Greece  Proper. 

I.  Situation. 

' The  city  of  Megara  is  situated  rather  more  than 
a mile  from  the  Saronic  gulf,  in  a plain  about  6 or 
I 7 miles  in  length,  and  the  same  in  breadth,  bounded 
i to  the  westward  by  the  range  of  the  Geraneian 
1 mountains,  to  the  eastward  by  the  range  which 
j terminates  in  the  mountains  called  Kerata  or  the 
I Homs,  and  to  the  south  by  the  sea ; while  on  the  north 


* The  modern  city  of  this  name  dates  only  from 
I the  thirteenth  century,  being  founded  in  1229  by 
I the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  from  whom  it  derives  its 
name. 
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the  plain  loses  itself  in  a gradual  ascent.  The  city 
stood  on  a low  hill  with  a double  summit,  on  each  of 
which  there  was  an  acropolis,  one  named  Caria 
(Kapta),  and  the  other  Alcathok  (’AA/ca^oT?), 
the  former  probably  being  on  the  eastern,  and  the 
latter  on  the  western  height,  upon  which  the 
modern  village  is  chiefly  situated.  Immediately 
below  the  city  was  a port-town  named  Nisaea 
(Niaaia  and  Nitrat'a),  the  port  being  formed  by  an 
island  called  Minoa  (Mivcoa).  The  city  was  con- 
nected with  its  port-town  by  Long  Walls 

II.  History. 

There  were  two  traditions  respecting  the  early 
history  of  ^iegara.  According  to  the  Megarians, 
the  town  owed  its  origin  to  Car,  the  son  of  Phoroneus, 
who  built  the  citadel  called  Caria  and  the  temples 
of  Demeter  called  Megara,  from  which  the  place 
derived  its  name.  (Pans.  i.  39.  § 5,  i.  40.  § 6.) 
Twelve  generations  afterwards  Lelex  came  from 
Egypt  and  gave  the  inhabitants  the  name  of  Leleges, 
whence  we  read  in  Ovid  (Met.  vii.  443): — 

“ Tutus  ad  Alcathoen,  Lelegeia  moenia,  limes 
Composito  Scirone  patet.” 

Lelex  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cleson,  the  latter 
by  his  son  Pylas,  whose  son  Sciron  married  the 
daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens.  But  Nisus, 
the  son  of  Pandion,  disputing  with  Sciron  the  pos- 
session of  Megara,  Aeacus,  who  had  been  called  in 
as  arbiter,  assigned  the  kingdom  to  Nisus  and  his 
posterity,  and  to  Sciron  the  command  in  war. 
Nisus  was  succeeded  by  Megareus,  the  son  of 
Poseidon,  who  had  married  Iphinoe,  the  daughter  of 
Nisus;  and  Megareus  was  followed  by  his  son 
Alcathous,  who  built  the  other  citadel  named  after 
him.  Such  was  the  account  of  the  Megarians, 
who  purposely  suppressed  the  story  of  the  capture 
of  their  city  by  Minos  during  the  reign  of  Nisus. 
(Pans.  i.  39.  §§  5,  6,  i.  41.  § 5.) 

The  other  tradition,  which  was  preseiwed  by  the 
Boeotians  and  adopted  by  the  rest  of  Greece, 
differs  widely  from  the  preceding  one.  In  the  reign 
of  Pylas,  Pandion  being  expelled  from  Athens  by 
the  Metionidae,  fled  to  Megara,  married  the  daughter 
of  Pylas,  and  succeeded  his  father-in-law  in  the 
kingdom.  (Pans.  i.  39.  § 4;  Apollod.  iii.  15.) 
The  Metionidae  were  in  their  turn  driven  out  of 
Athens ; and  when  the  dominions  of  Pandion  were 
divided  among  his  four  sons,  Nisus,  the  youngest, 
obtained  Megaris.  The  city  was  called  after  him 
Nisa  (NtVa),  and  the  same  name  was  given  to  the 
port-town  which  he  built.  When  Minos  attacked 
Nisus,  Megareus,  son  of  Poseidon,  came  from 
Onchestus  in  Boeotia  to  assist  the  latter,  and  was 
buried  in  the  city,  which  was  called  after  him 
Megara.  The  name  of  Nisa,  subsequently  Nisaea, 
was  henceforth  confined  to  the  port-town.  (Pans, 
i.  39.  §§  4,  6.)  But  even  the  inhabitants  of  Megara 
were  sometimes  called  Nisaei,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  Megarians  of  Sicily,  their  colonists  (Theocr. 
Id  xii.  27.)  Through  the  treachery  of  his  daughter 
Scylla,  Nisus  perished,  and  Minos  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  city,  and  demolished  its  walls.  They 
were  subsequently  restored  by  Alcathous,  son  of 
Pelops,  who  came  from  Elis.  In  this  work  he  was 
assisted  by  Apollo.  (Pans.  i.  41.  § 6 ; Theogn. 
771;  Ov.  Met.  viii.  14.)  It  was  further  related, 
that  Hyperion,  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  was  the  Lost 
king  of  Megara,  and  that  after  his  death  a democra- 
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ticalformof  government  wjis  established.  (Pans.  i. 

43.  § 3.) 

Into  the  value  of  those  traditions  it  would  be 
useless  to  inquire.  It  may,  however,  be  regarded  as 
certain,  that  Megara  and  its  territory  were  in  early 
times  regarded  as  part  of  Attica  ; and  hence  Strabo 
accounts  for  the  omission  of  their  names  in  the 
Iliad,  because  they  were  comprehended  along  with 
the  Athenians  under  the  general  name  of  lonians. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  392.)  The  most  certain  event  in  tiie 
history  of  Megara  is  its  conquest  by  the  Dorians. 
This  event  is  connected  in  tradition  with  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  Peloponnesians  against  Athens. 
The  Dorian  invaders  were  defeated  by  the  voluntary 
sacrifice  of  Codrus ; but  Megaris  was  notwithstanding 
permanently  conquered,  and  a Corinthian  and  Mes- 
senian  colony  founded  at  Megara.  The  pillar  at  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  had  hitherto  marked  the 
boundaries  of  Ionia  and  Peloponnesus,  was  now  re- 
moved; and  Megara  was  henceforth  a Dorian  state, 
and  its  territory  included  in  Peloponnesus.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  393;  Scymn.  Ch.  502.)  Megara,  however, 
continued  for  some  time  to  be  subject  to  Corinth, 
and  it  was  not  without  frequent  struggles  and 
wars  that  it  at  length  established  its  independence. 
(For  authorities,  see  Muller,  Dorians,  i.  5.  § 10.) 
Megara  appears  not  to  have  become  the  ruling  city 
in  the  district  till  it  was  independent  of  Corinth, 
since  in  earlier  times  it  had  been  only  one  of  the 
five  hamlets  (jiuixai),  into  which  the  country  was 
divided,  namely,  the  Heraeans,  Piraeans,  Megarians, 
Cynosurians  and  Tripod iscaeans.  (Plut.  Quaest. 
Graec.  c.  17,  p.  387.) 

After  Megara  had  become  an  independent  city, 
its  prosperity  rapidly  increased,  and  in  the  seventh 
century  before  the  Christian  era  it  was  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  commercial  cities  of  Greece.  For 
this  it  was  chiefly  indebted  to  its  admirable  situa- 
tion, which  gave  its  inhabitants  great  facilities  for 
the  prosecution  of  commerce  both  by  land  and  sea. 
All  the  roads  from  Northern  Greece  to  Peloponnesus 
passed  through  their  country,  while  their  shores 
being  washed  by  the  Corinthian  and  Saronic  gulfs, 
enabled  them  to  trade  both  with  the  West  and  East. 

Megara  founded  some  of  the  earlier  Grecian 
colonies,  both  in  Sicily  and  Thrace.  In  b.  c.  728 
it  established  Megara  Hyblaea  in  Sicily,  in  712 
Astacus  in  Bithynia,  in  675  Cyzicus  in  the  Pro- 
pontis, in  the  followdng  year  Chalcedon  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bosporus,  and  in  657  Byzantium 
opposite  Chalcedon.  About  this  time,  or  rather 
later.  Comedy  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
Megarians.  According  to  the  common  account, 
Susarion,  a native  of  Tripodiscus  in  Megaris,  intro- 
duced comedy  into  Attica.  (^Dict  of  Biogr.  art. 
Susarion.)  But,  with  the  increase  of  wealth,  the 
lower  orders  attempted  to  obtain  a share  in  the 
government,  which  had  hitherto  been  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  the  Dorian  conquerors  ; and  Theagenes, 
the  father-in-law  of  Cylon,  became  tyrant  or  despot 
of  Megara,  by  attacking  the  rich  landed  proprietors 
and  advocating  the  claims  of  the  poor.  (Aristot. 
Rhet.  i.  2,  Polit.  v.  4.)  He  embellished  the  city  by 
the  construction  of  a beautiful  aqueduct,  which  con- 
tinued to  exist  down  to  the  time  of  Pausanias 
(i.  40.  § 1).  Theagenes  ruled  about  b.  c.  630 — 
600;  but  he  was  subsequently  driven  from  power, 
and  Megara  was  for  some  time  torn  asunder  by 
struggles  between  the  aristocracy  and  democracy. 
The  elegiac  poet  Theognis,  who  belonged  to  the 
aristocracy,  deplores  the  sufferings  of  his  party,  and 
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complains  that  the  poor  no  longer  paid  the  interest- 
of  their  debts,  and  that  they  plundered  the  house  s 
of  the  rich  and  even  the  temples. 

About  the  same  time  the  Megarians  were  engaged 
in  frequent  contests  with  their  neighbours  in  Attica. 

The  chief  struggle  between  them  was  for  the  island 
of  Salamis,  which  was  at  length  gained  by  tlie 
Athenians  in  consequence  of  the  w’ell-knnwn  stra- 
tagem of  Solon.  (Pans.  i.  40.  § 5;  Strab,  ix.  p. 
394.)  The  Megarians  took  their  share  in  the  Per- 
sian wars.  They  fought  with  20  ships  at  the 
battles  of  Artemisium  and  Salamis.  (Herod,  viii. 

1,  45.)  They  repulsed  a body  of  Persians  whom 
Mardonius  sent  to  ravage  their  territory  (Paus,  i. 

40.  § 2),  and  finally  3000  of  their  troops  fought  at 
the  Wtle  of  Plataea.  (Herod,  ix.  28.) 

After  the  Persian  War  the  Megarians  were  in- 
volved in  hostilities  with  the  Corinthians  respecting 
the  boundaries  of  their  territories.  This  led  the 
Megarians  to  desert  the  Peloponnesian  alliance,  and 
unite  themselves  with  the  Athenians,  B,  c 455  . In 
order  to  secure  their  communication  with  Megara, 
the  Athenians  built  two  Long  Walls  connecting  the 
city  with  Nisaea;  and  they  garrisoned  at  the  same 
time  the  town  of  Pegae,  on  tlie  Corinthian  gulf. 
(Thuc.  i.  103.)  But  ten  years  afterwards  the  Me- 
garians revolted  from  Athens,  and  having  obtained 
the  assistance  of  some  Peloponnesian  troops,  they 
slew  the  Athenian  garrison,  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  escaped  into  Nisaea.  They  continued  to 
hold  Nisaea  and  Pegae,  but  they  also  surrendered 
these  towns  in  the  thirty  years’  truce  made  in  the 
same  year  (445)  -with  Sparta  and  her  allies.  (Thuc. 

i.  114,  115.)  The  Athenians  thus  lost  all  autho- 
rity over  Megaris;  but  they  were  so  exasperated 
with  the  Megarians,  that  they  passed  a decree 
excluding  them  from  their  markets  and  ports.  This 
decree  pressed  very  hard  upon  the  Megarians,  whose 
unproductive  soil  was  not  sufiicient  to  support  the 
population,  and  who  obtained  most  of  their  supplies 
from  Attica:  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  urged  by  the 
Peloponnesians  for  declaring  war  against  Athens. 
(Thuc.  i.  67  , 139;  Aristoph.  Acharn.  533.) 

In  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Megarians  suffered^^W 
greatly.  In  the  first  year  of  the  war  the  Athenians^^H 
invaded  Megaris  with  a very  large  force,  and  laidflg! 
waste  the  whole  territory  up  to  the  city  walls.  At,  J : 
the  same  time  the  Athenian  fleet  blockaded  the.  2 
harbour  of  Nisaea,  so  that  Megara  w^as  in  the  situa-:,  J ; 
tion  of  a besieged  city  cut  off  from  all  its  supplies, . « ' 
This  invasion  was  repeated  by  the  Athenians  once  u ; 
in  every  year,  and  sometimes  even  twice;  and  the,..'''  ; 
sufferings  which  the  people  then  endured  were  I | 
remembered  by  them  many  centuries  afterwards,  * ; 
and  were  assigned  to  Pausanias  as  the  reason  why 
one  of  their  works  of  art  had  not  been  finished.  (Thuc.  • 

ii.  31 ; Plut.  Per.  30;  Paus.  i.  40.  § 4.)  In  the  fifth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.  c.  427),  the  Athe- 
nians under  Nicias  took  possession  of  the  island  of  Mi- 
noa,  which  lay  in  front  of  Nisaea,  and  left  a garrison 
there,  by  which  means  the  port  of  Nisaea  was  still 
more  effectively  blockaded.  (Thuc.  iii.  51.)  Of  the  po- 
sition of  this  island,  and  of  the  causeway  connecting 

it  with  the  mainland,  -we  shall  speak  presently.  In  , 
the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.c.  424), 
the  democratical  party  in  Megara  fearing  the  return  : 
of  the  aristocratical  exiles,  who  were  at  Pegae,  en-  j 
tered  into  negotiations  with  the  Athenians  to  sur-  I 
render  their  city  to  them.  The  Athenians  still  held  j 
Minoa;  and  the  Long  Walls  and  Nisaea  were  occu-  J 

pied  by  an  Athenian  garrison.  The  Athenians  I 
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irere  admitted  within  the  Long  Walls  by  their  friends 
in  Megara,  and  after  a siege  of  two  days  they  took 
Nisaea.*  Megara  was  saved  by  Brasidas,  who  ad- 
vanced to  the  relief  of  the  city  with  a large  Pelo- 
ponnesian force,  and,  after  offering  battle  to  the 
Athenians,  which  they  declined,  was  admitted 
I within  the  city.  The  aristocratical  exiles  were  now 
recalled,  and  a strict  and  exclusive  oligarchy  esta- 
, blished,  which  lasted  for  some  time.  (Thuc.  iv.  66 
' — 74.)  A few  months  afterwards  the  Megarians 
I captured  the  Long  Walls  from  the  Athenians  and 
I levelled  them  to  the  ground;  but  the  Athenians 
still  continued  to  hold  Nisaea  and  Minoa.  (Thuc. 
, iv.  109.)  In  the  truce  concluded  between  the 
I Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  in  the  following  year, 
! it  was  settled  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
! the  Athenians  in  Nisaea  and  Minoa,  on  one  side, 
and  the  Megarians  and  their  allies  in  Megara,  on 
the  other,  should  be  the  road  leading  from  the  gate 
j of  Nisaea  near  the  monument  of  Nisus  to  the  Posei- 
1 donium  or  temple  of  Poseidon,  and  from  the  latter  in 
a straight  line  to  the  causeway  leading  to  Minoa. 
(Thuc.  iv.  117.) 

I From  this  time  Megara  is  seldom  mentioned  in 
1 Grecian  history.  Its  prosperous  condition  at  a later 
j period  is  extolled  by  Isocrates,  who  says  that  it  pos- 
sessed the  largest  houses  of  any  city  in  Greece,  and 
j that  it  remained  at  peace,  though  placed  between 
I the  Peloponnesians,  Thebans,  and  Athenians.  (Isocr. 
de  Pac.  p.  183,  ed.  Steph.)  Megara  surrendered  to 
Philip  after  the  battle  ^ Chaeroneia.  (Aelian, 

I V.  H.  vi.  1.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander  it  was 
for  some  time  in  the  power  of  Cassander;  but  his 
garrison  was  expelled  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who 
proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the  city  iv.c.  307.  (Diod. 
■ XX.  46;  Plut.  Demetr.  9.)  Subsequently  it  again 
I passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  but 
I it  was  united  by  Aratus  to  the  Achaean  League. 

(Polyb.  ii.  43.)  In  the  war  between  the  Achaean 
I League  and  the  Eomans,  Megara  surrendered  to 
' Metellus  witliout  a contest.  (Pans.  vii.  15.  § 11.) 
q It  is  mentioned  by  Sulpicius,  in  his  well-known 
! letter  to  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  iv.  5),  as  one  of  the  ruined 
I cities  of  Greece.  It  still  existed  in  the  time  of 
; Strabo  (ix.  p.  393),  and  it  was  subsequently  made  a 
Roman  colony.  (Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  11.)  Pausanias 
j relates  that  it  was  the  only  city  of  Greece  which 
I Hadrian  refused  to  assist,  on  account  of  the  murder 
I by  its  inhabitants  of  Anthemocritus,  the  Athenian 
I herald  (Pans.  i.  36.  § 3);  but  we  learn  from  in- 
I scriptions  that  a new  tribe  at  Megara  was  called 
Adrianis,  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  and  that  Sabina, 
i the  emperor’s  wife,  was  worshipped  here  under  the 
I title  of  v4a  A‘t\ixr,rr)p  (Bbckh,  Inscr,  vol.  i.  p.  566); 
i and  even  Pausanias  himself  describes  a temple  of 
; Apollo  of  white  marble,  built  by  Hadrian  (i.  42. 

: § 5).  It  continued  to  coin  money  under  the  Anto- 
; nines  and  subsequent  emperors;  and  it  appears  in 
* the  Tabula  Peuting.  as  a considerable  place.  In 
{ the  fifth  century  its  fortifications  were  repaired  by 
i Diogenes,  an  officer  of  the  emperor  Anastasius 
, (Chandler,  Inscr.  Ant.  130);  but  from  this  time  it 
I appears  to  have  rapidly  sunk,  and  was  frequently 
I plundered  by  the  pii-ates  of  the  Mediterranean, 
j Megara  was  celebrated  on  account  of  its  philo- 
I sophical  school,  which  was  founded  there  by  Eu- 

' * On  this  occasion  Thucydides  (iv.  66)  calls 

I Megara  rj  &uco  tt6Ais,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
' port-town.  This  expression  cannot  refer  to  the 
I acropolis  of  Megara,  as  some  critics  interpret  it. 
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cleides,  a disciple  of  Socrates,  and  which  distinguished 
itself  chiefly  by  the  cultivation  of  dialectics.  The 
philosophers  of  this  school  were  called  the  Megarici 
(ol  MeyapiKOi,  Strab.  ix.  393).  It  was  also  less 
creditably  distinguished  for  its  courtezans,  who  were 
called  Megarian  Sphinxes.  (MeyaptKal  "Xcpiyyes, 
Suid.  s.  V. ; comp,  Plaut.  Pers.  i.  3.  57.)  The 
Megarians  were  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.  (Tertiill.  Apolog.  39.)  They  had  a bad 
character  throughout  Greece,  and  were  regarded 
as  fraudulent,  peiffidious,  and  ignorant ; but  they 
may  have  owed  much  of  this  bad  character  to  the 
representations  of  their  enemies,  the  Athenians. 
(Aelian,  V.  H.  xii.  56;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Pac. 
248 ; Suid.  s.  v.  yi^yapiwv  a^ioi  pepiSos,  i.  e.  con- 
temptible people.)  Of  the  Megarian  games  and 
festivals  we  have  three  kinds  mentioned ; the  Dio- 
clean,  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  hero  Diodes 
(Schol.  ad  Theocr.  xii.  28  ; Schol.  ad  Pind.  Ol. 
xiii.  155;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Acharn.  774),  the' 
Alcathoan,  celebrated  in  honour  of  Alcathous,  and 
the  Smaller  Pythian,  in  honour  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  whose  worship  was  very  ancient  in  Megara. 
(Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  i.  3;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  Nmi. 
V.  84,  Ol.  xiii.  155;  Krause,  Die  Pythien,  Nemeen 
und  Isthmien,  p.  66.) 

Dion  Chrysostom  (Orat.  vi.)  says  that  Megara 
is  one  day’s  journey  from  Athens,  and  Procopius 
(Bell.  Vand.  i.  1)  makes  it  210  stadia.  According 
to  modern  travellers  the  jouniey  takes  8 hours. 
(Dodwell,  Classical  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  177.) 

III.  Topography  of  the  City  and  its 
Port- TOWN. 

Pausanias  has  given  a particular  description  of 
the  public  buildings  of  Megara  (Pans.  i.  40,  seq.). 
He  begins  his  account  with  the  aqueduct  of  Thea- 
genes,  which  was  supplied  with  water  from  the 
fountain  of  the  nymphs  called  Sithnides.  The 
aqueduct  was  remarkable  for  its  magnitude  and 
numerous  columns.  Near  it  was  an  ancient  temple, 
containing  a statue  of  Artemis  Soteira,  statues  of. 
the  twelve  gods  said  to  be  by  Praxiteles,  and  images 
of  the  Roman  emperors.  Beyond,  in  the  Olympieium, 
or  inclosure  of  Zeus  Olympius,  was  a magnificent 
temple,  containing  a statue  of  the  god,  which  was 
never  finished,  owing  to  the  distress  occasioned  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  From 
thence  Pausanias  ascended  to  the  citadel,  named 
Caria,  passing  by  a temple  of  Dionysus  Nyctelius,  a 
sanctuaiy  of  Aphrodite  Apostrophia,  an  oracle  of 
Night,  and  a roofless  temple  of  Zeus  Cronius. 
Here,  also,  was  the  IHegarum,  or  temple  of  Demeter, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Car  during  his  reign. 

Below  the  northern  side  of  the  Acropolis  Caria 
was  the  tomb  of  Alcmena  near  the  Olympieium. 
Hence  Pausanias  was  conducted  by  his  Megarian 
guide  to  a place  called  Rhus  ('PoOs;  comp.  Plut. 
Thes.  27),  because  the  waters  from  the  neighbouring 
mountains  were  collected  here,  until  they  were 
turned  off  by  Theagenes,  who  erected  on  the  spot 
an  altar  to  Achelous.  It  was  probably  this  water 
which  supplied  the  fountain  of  the  Sithnides.  Near 
this  place  was  the  monument  of  Hyllas;  and  not 
far  from  the  latter  were  temples  of  Isis,  Apollo 
Agraeus,  and  Artemis  Agrotera,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  dedicated  by  Alcathous  after  he  had 
slain  the  Cithaeronian  lion.  Below  these  were  the 
heroum  of  Pandion,  and  the  monuments  of  Hip- 
polyte,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  and  Terens,  who 
married  Procne. 
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On  the  ascent  to  the  citadel  Alcathoe,  Pausanias 
Baw,  on  the  right  hand,  the  sepulchre  of  Megareus, 
and  near  it  the  hearth  of  the  gods  called  Prodomeis, 
to  whom  Alcathous  sacrificed  when  he  was  going  to 
build  the  walls.  Here  was  the  stone  upon  which 
Apollo  laid  his  lyre,  when  he  was  assisting  Alca- 
thous, and  which,  on  being  struck,  returned  a sound 
like  that  of  a harp.  (Comp.  Theogn.  771  ; Ov. 
Met.  viii.  14.)  Beyond  was  the  council-house 
(/SouAeuT^ptoj')  of  the  Megarians,  formerly  the  se- 
pulchre of  Timalcus  ; and  on  the  summit  of  the 
Acropolis  was  a temple  of  Athena,  containing  a 
statue  of  the  goddess,  entirely  gilded,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  face,  hands,  and  feet,  which  were  of 
ivoiy.  Here,  also,  were  temples  of  Athena  Nice, 
or  Victory,  and  Aeantis.  The  temple  of  Apollo 
was  originally  of  brick,  but  had  been  rebuilt  of  white 
marble  by  Hadrian.  Here,  also,  was  a temple  of 
Demeter  Thesmophorus,  in  descending  from  which  oc- 
curred the  tomb  of  Callipolis,  daughter  of  Alcathous. 

On  the  road  leading  to  the  Prytaneium  the  tra- 
veller passed  the  heroura  of  Ino,  the  heroum  of 
Iphigeneia,  and  a temple  of  Artemis  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  Agamemnon.  In  the  Prytaneium 
were  tombs  of  Menippus,  son  of  Megareus,  and 
Echepolis,  son  of  Alcathous ; near  which  was  a stone 
called  Anaclethra,  because  here  Demeter  sat  down 
and  called  her  daughter.  Pausanias  next  mentions 
the  sepulchres  of  those  Megarians  who  had  fallen  in 
battle  against  the  Persians,  and  the  Aesymnium,  so 
named  from  its  founder,  which  contained  a monu- 
ment of  the  heroes  of  Megara.  There  were  several 
sepulchral  monuments  on  the  way  from  the  Ae- 
symnium to  the  heroum  of  Alcathous,  in  which  the 
public  records  were  preserved  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias. Beyond  was  the  Dionysium  or  temple  of 
Dionysus ; close  to  which  was  the  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite, containing  several  statues  by  Praxiteles.  Near 
the  latter  was  a temple  of  Fortune,  with  an  image 
of  the  goddess  by  Praxiteles.  A neighbouring 
temple  contained  statues  of  the  Muses,  and  a Jupiter 
in  brass,  by  Lysippus. 

In  the  Agora  stood  the  tombs  of  Coroebus  and  of 
the  athlete  Orsippus,  the  former  of  which  was  orna- 
mented by  some  of  the  most  ancient  specimens  of 
sculpture  which  Pausanias  had  seen  in  Greece.  On 
descending  from  the  Agora  by  the  street  called 
Straight,  there  stood,  a little  to  the  right,  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Prostaterius,  with  a statue  of  the  god  of 
great  merit,  as  well  as  other  statues  by  Praxiteles. 
In  the  ancient  gymnasium,  near  the  gates  called 
Nymphades,  was  a pyramidal  stone,  called  by  the  na- 
tives Apollo  Carinus,  and  a temple  of  the  Eileithyiae. 

On  the  road  to  the  port  of  Nisaea  was  a temple  of 
Demeter  Malophorus.  The  Acropolis  of  Nisaea  still 
remained ; on  descending  from  the  Acropolis  there 
was  the  tomb  of  Lelex  on  the  sea-side.  Near  Nisaea 
was  a small  island,  called  Minoa,  where  the  fleet  of  the 
Cretans  was  moored  during  the  war  against  Nisus. 

Megara  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  but  it  is  a 
miserable  place.  It  occupies  only  the  western  of  the 
two  ancient  citadels,  and  as  this  was  probably  Alca- 
thoe, the  town  on  the  summit  is  on  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Athena.  There  are  hardly  any  remains  of 
antiquity  at  Megara.  On  the  eastern  acropolis  there 
are  a few  remains  of  the  ancient  walls.  None  of  the 
numerous  temples  mentioned  by  Pausanias  can  be 
identified;  and  only  one  of  them  is  marked  by  the 
frusta  of  some  Ionic  columns.  The  magnificent 
aqueduct  of  Theagenes  has  disappeared ; and  some 
imperfect  foundations  and  a large  fountain  on  the 
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northern  side  of  the  town  are  the  only  remains  of  the 
celebrated  fountain  of  the  Sithnide  nymphs. 

Of  the  Long  Walls,  uniting  Megara  with  Nisaea,  we 
have  already  spoken.  They  are  noticed  by  Aristophanes 
under  the  name  of  ra  Meyapindi  aKeXr]  (^Lysistr. 
1172).  They  were  destroyed  by  the  Megarians 
themselves,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  but  they  were  subse- 
quently restored  by  Phocion.  Strabo  speaks  of  them 
as  if  they  still  existed  in  his  time  (ix.  p.  391),  but 
they  would  seem  to  liave  fallen  to  ruin  before  that  of 
Pausanias,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  them.  Ac- 
cording to  Thucydides  (iv.  66)  they  were  8 stadia 
in  length,  but  according  to  Strabo  (?.  c.)  18  stadia. 

The  position  of  Nisaea  and  Minoa  has  given  rise 
to  much  dispute,  as  the  localities  described  by 
Thucydides  do  not  agree  with  the  present  features 
of  the  coast.  The  subject  has  been  briefly  discussed 
by  Colonel  Leake  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p,  401), 
and  more  fully  by  Dr.  Arnold  (Thucyd.  vol.  ii. 
p.  393)  and  Lieut.  Spratt.  (London  Geographical 
Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  205.)  Thucydides  represents 
Minoa  as  an  island  close  to  Nisaea,  and  united  to  tlie 
latter  by  a bridge  over  a morass.  On  Minoa  the 
Megarians  had  built  a fortress  (Thuc.  iii.  51). 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  39)  calls  Minoa  a promontory  (&Kpa). 
He  says  that,  “ after  the  Scironian  rocks,  we  come  to 
the  promontory  Minoa,  forming  the  harbour  of 
Nisaea.”  Pausanias  (i.  44.  § 3),  however,  agrees 
with  Thucydides  in  calling  it  an  island  ; but  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  expression  of  Strabo  (&Kpd) 
is  not  inconsistent  with  its  being  an  island,  as  stated 
by  Thucydides  and  Pausanias.  The  difficulty  in 
determining  the  site  of  Minoa  and  Nisaea  arises 
from  the  fact,  that  there  is  at  present  no  island  off 
the  coast  which  can  be  identified  with  Minoa.  At 
the  distance  of  nearly  a mile  and  a half  from  Me- 
gara there  is  a small  rocky  peninsula,  and  further 
off  two  islands,  the  inner  one  of  which  affords 
shelter  to  a few  of  the  small  class  of  coasters. 
Hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  inner  island 
was  Minoa,  as  it  forms  the  port  of  the  Megarians  of 
the  present  day.  But  this  island  is  distant  from  the 
promontory  about  200  yards,  with  7 fathoms  of 
water  between  them  ; consequently  they  could  never 
have  been  connected  by  a bridge.  It  might,  indeed, 
be  argued,  that  the  peninsula  was  once  an  island  ; 
but  this  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  its  isthmus  is 
of  equal  height  with  its  extremity.  Moreover,  there 
are  no  ancient  remains,  either  on  this  island  or  the 
peninsula. 

Other  writers,  among  whom  are  Colonel  Leake  and 
Dr.  Arnold,  suppose  the  promontory  of  Tikho  (see  map. 
No.  6),  further  to  the  east,  at  the  entrance  of  the  strait 
of  Salamis,  to  have  been  Minoa,  since  it  may  at  one 
time  have  been  an  island.  Accordingly,  the  state- 
ment of  Strabo  respecting  the  length  of  the  Long 
Walls,  is  preferred  to  that  of  Thucydides.  But  th  s 
promontory  is  nearly  3 miles  in  length,  which  is 
larger  than  is  implied  in  the  description  of  Thucy- 
dides (iii.  51),  who  speaks  of  it  as  fortified  only  by  a 
single  fort.  Moreover,  Pausanias  calls  Minoa  a small 
island.  Lieutenant  Spratt  has  offered  a more  probable 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  He  supposes  Minoa  to  be 
a rocky  hill,  surmounted  by  a ruined  fortress,  and 
standing  on  the  margin  of  the  sea  south  of  Megara, 
at  the  distance  of  little  more  than  a geographic 
mile,  thus  agreeing  with  the  8 stadia  of  Thucy- 
dides. “ That  this  hill  was  once  a peninsula,  appears 
evident  from  the  dry  beds  of  two  rivers,  which  pass 
close  to  its  base  ; one  on  each  side.  The  eastern 
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bed  winds  round  the  back  of  the  hill,  leaving  only  a 
narrow  neck  of  elevated  ground  between  it  and  that 
on  the  west  side  : and  it  is,  therefore,  clear,  that 
when  these  two  rivers  had  communication  with  the 
sea,  the  intermediate  neck  of  land,  with  this  hill, 
w'ould  have  been  a peninsula,  or  promontory.  These 
two  river  beds  were  once  the  only  outlets  of  the 
mountain  streams  which  issue  from  the  valleys  on 
the  north  side  of  Mont  Geraneia  ; for  the  ancient 
course  of  the  eastern  bed,  although  now  ploughed 
over  and  cultivated,  can  be  traced  through  the 
plain  to  the  northward,  as  far  as  its  junction  with 
that  river,  whose  torrent  at  present  flows  in  an 
easterly  direction  towards  the  shallow  bay  of  Tikho, 
crossing  the  site  of  the  Long  Walls  which  connected 
Megara  with  Nisaea  and  Minoa,  and  losing  them- 
selves in  the  swamps  bordering  that  bay.  Although 
vestiges  of  the  walls  are  not  found  in  the  bed  of  the 


river,  yet,  on  examining  the  ground  near  it,  the 
evidence  is  convincing  that  its  present  course  does 
cross  their  site,  as,  at  a short  distance  from  it,  on  the 
Megarian  side,  their  foundations  may  be  traced  in  a 
direction  transverse  to  the  course  of  the  river,  and 
towards  the  castellated  hili  before  mentioned.  The 
dry  watercourse  on  the  western  side  of  this  isolated 
hill  can  be  traced  to  within  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  of  the  eastern  one;  and  having  no  communi- 
cation with  any  other  mountain  stream,  it  may  not 
be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  formerly  the  river 
split  there  into  two  branches  or  mouths.  This  hill 
would  then  have  been  an  island,  as  Thucydides  calls 
Minoa.”  The  subsequent  deposit  of  earth  brought 
down  by  the  above  mentioned  stream,  would  have 
joined  the  hill  to  the  mainland. 

The  accompanying  map  and  drawing  are  taken 
from  Lieut.  Spratt’s. 
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PT.AN  OF  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  MEGARA. 


A.  Megara. 

; B.  Nisaea. 

I C.  Mimia. 

; 1.  Island  formerly  supposed  to  be  Megara. 

‘2.  Rocky  peninsula. 

1 If  this  hill  is  the  site  of  Minoa,  the  town  of  Nisaea 
! must  have  been  near  it  ; and  Lieut.  Spratt  dis- 
i covered  many  vestiges  of  an  ancient  site  on  the 
I eastern  side  of  the  hill,  between  the  sea  and  a low 
1 rock,  which  stands  in  the  plain  a short  distance  to 
; the  northward.  “ Among  these  remains  are  four 
! small  heaps  of  ruins,  with  massive  foundations,  in 
I one  of  which  there  are  three  broken  shafts  of  small 


3.  Ancient  mole. 

4.  Agios  Nikolaos. 

5.  Agios  Georgios. 

6.  Promontory  of  Tikho. 

7.  Salamis. 

columns  erect,  and  wanting  apparently  only  the 
fourth  to  complete  the  original  number.  Probably 
they  were  monuments  or  temples  ; and  two  Greek 
churches,  which  are  now  in  ruins,  but  standing  on 
two  ancient  foundations,  will  not  be  unfavourable  to 
the  supposition.  Another  church.  Agios  Nikolaos, 
which  is  perfect,  also  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient 
building,  but  it  stands  nearer  to  the  sea.”  Lieut 
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Spratt  further  supposes  that  he  has  discovered  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  causeway.  “ Between  the 
base  of  the  hill  on  its  north  side,  and  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  di7  bed  of  a former  river,  there  are 
three  platforms  of  heavy  buildings,  one  of  which 
lies  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  another  on 
the  edge  of  the  opposite  bank,  and  the  third  nearly 
central  ; and  as  the  course  of  that  former  river-bed 
clearly  and  indisputably  passes  between  them,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  bridge  of  communica- 
tion may  be  recognised  in  these  ruins.”  He  also 
says,  “ that  distinct  remains  of  an  ancient  mole  are 
to  be  seen  extending  from  the  south-eastern  end  of 
the  hill,  and  curving  to  the  eastward,  so  as  to  have 
formed  a harbour  between  the  hill  and  those  ruins,” 
which  is  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of  Strabo, 
.that  the  port  of  Nisaea  was  formed  by  the  promon- 
tory of  Minoa. 

IV.  Terkitoky  or  Megara. 

Megaris  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  large 
Isthmus,  which  extends  from  the  foot  ofMt.  Cithae- 
ron  to  the  Acrocorinthus,  and  which  connects  North- 
ern Greece  with  the  Peloponnesus.  The  southern 
part  of  this  Isthmus,  including  the  Isthmus  properly 
so  called,  belonged  to  Corinth ; but  the  boundaries 
of  Megaris  and  Corinth  differed  at  an  earlier  and  a 
later  period.  Originally  IMegaris  extended  as  far 
as  Crommyon  on  the  Saronic,  and  Thermae  oil  the 
Corinthian,  gulfs,  and  a pillar  was  set  up  near  the 
Isthmus  proper,  marking  the  boundaries  between 
Peloponnesus  and  Ionia;  but  subsequently  this  pillar 
was  removed,  and  the  territory  of  Corinth  reached  as 
far  as  the  Scironian  rocks  and  the  other  passes  of  the 
Geraneian  mountains.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  392,  393.) 
Towards  the  N.,  Megaris  was  separated  from  Boeotia 
by  Mt.  Cithaeron,  and  towards  the  E.  and  NE.  from 
Attica  by  some  high  land,  which  terminates  on  the 
west  side  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis  in  two  summits, 
formerly  called  Kerata  or  The  Horns  (ra  Ke- 
para),  and  now  Kand^li.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  395;  Diod. 
xiii.  65;  Plut.  Them.  13.)  Hei-e  there  is  an  im- 
mense deposit  of  coiKhiferous  limestone,  which  Pau- 
sanias  also  noticed  (i.  44.  § 6).  The  river  lapis, 
wliich  flowed  into  the  sea  a little  to  the  W.  of  the 
Horns,  was  the  boundaiy  of  Megaris  and  Attica. 
[Attica,  p.  323,  a.]  The  extreme  breadth  of 
Megaris  from  Pagae  to  Nisaea  is  estimated  by 
Strabo  (viii.  p.  334)  at  120  stadia;  and,  according 
to  the  calculation  of  Clinton,  the  area  of  the  country 
is  143  square  miles. 

Megaris  is  a rugged  and  mountainous  countiy, 
and  contains  no  plain,  except  the  one  in  which  its 
capital,  Megara,  was  situated.  This  plain  was  called 
the  “ White  Plain”  (to  AevKhu  ireMov,  Schol.  ad 
Horn.  Od.  V.  333,  ed.  Mai;  Etymol.  M.  s.  v.  Aeu- 
K66ea)j  and  is  the  same  as  Cimolia  (Ki/xcoXia, 
Diod.  xi.  79),  which  produced  the  Creta  Cimolia  or 
fullers’  earth,  and  which  Leake  erroneously  regards 
as  a place  (^Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  413).  The 
main  range  of  Mt.  Cithaeron  runs  from  W.  to  E., 
forming  the  boundary  between  Boeotia  and  Attica; 
but  it  is  also  prolonged  southwards  along  the  shores 
of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  gradually  rises  into  a 
new  chain,  which  stretches  across  Megaris  from 
W.  t o E.,  parallel  to  Mt.  Cithaeron.  This  chain  is 
highest  on  the  western  side,  where  it  attains  the 
height  of  4217  feet  (Paris),  and  gradually  sinks 
down  on  the  eastern  side  towards  the  Saronic  gulf. 
On  its  western  side  it  runs  out  into  the  promontory 
Aegirlanctus  (AiytTrAayKTos,  Aesch.  Agam. 
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303,  with  Schol.),  and  also  into  those  of  Olmiae 
and  Heraeum  in  the  Corinthian  territory.  [Co- 
RiNTiius,  p.  685.]  On  its  eastern  side  the  island 
of  Salamis  and  the  surrounding  rocks  are  only  a 
continuation  of  this  chain.  The  mountains  wert- 
called  Geraneia  in  antiquity  (Pepdi/tia,  Time.  i. 
105;  Paus.  i.  40.  § 7),  and  are  said  to  have  re- 
ceived this  name  because,  in  the  deluge  of  Deucalion, 
Megarus,  the  son  of  Zeus  and  a Sithonian  nymph, 
was  led  by  the  cries  of  cranes  (yipavoi)  to  take 
refuge  upon  their  summit.  (Paus.  1.  c.)  Towards 
the  south  the  Geraneian  mountains  sink  down  into 
the  plain  of  the  Isthmus,  while  to  the  south  of  the 
Isthmus  there  rises  another  chain  of  mountains 
called  the  Oneian.  Strabo  (viii.  p.  380)  confounds 
the  Geraneia  with  the  Oneia ; and  erroneously  repre- 
sents the  latter  extending  as  far  as  Boeotia  and 
Cithaeron.  His  error  has  misled  many  modern  wri- 
ters, who,  in  consequence,  speak  of  the  Geraneia  as 
a portion  of  the  Oneia.  (Curtius,  Peloponne^os, 
vol.  i.  p.  25.) 

The  Geraneian  mountains  are  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, calcareous.  They  form  the  true  boundary  of 
Northern  Greece,  and  rise  above  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  like  a vast  wall  from  sea  to  sea.  Three 
roads  lead  across  these  mountains  into  Peloponnesus. 
One  runs  from  the  western  coast  of  Megaris,  across 
the  rocky  peninsula  of  PeraJehora,  the  ancient  Pei- 
raeum  of  Corinth,  down  to  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It 
was  the  road  by  which  armies  frequently  mai-ched 
from  Peloponnesus  into  Northern  Greece,  but  in 
ordinary  intercourse  was  not  much  used  on  account 
of  its  length.  The  second  road  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  Geraneia,  and  is  called  the  road  of  the 
great  Dervenia  from  the  narrow  pass  (Turk.  Der- 
veni),  which  leads  between  two  masses  of  rock, 
and  where  guards  were  stationed  in  Turki.sh  times. 
According  to  Gell  the  top  of  this  pass  was  anciently 
fortified  with  a wall.  The  same  writer  says  tliat, 
from  the  top  of  this  pass  to  Corinth  the  distance  is 
8 hours  37  minutes,  and  to  Megara  2 hours  33 
minutes.  This  road  is  now  little  used.  The  third 
road,  which  leads  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Megaris, 
is  the  shortest  way  between  Megara  and  Corinth, 
and  therefore  has  been  the  chief  line  of  communi- 
cation between  Peloponnesus  and  Northern  Greece 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  This 
road,  soon  after  leaving  Megara,  runs  for  several 
miles  along  a narrow  ledge  or  terrace,  cut  in  the 
rock  half-way  up  the  sides  of  the  cliffs.  On  his 
right  hand  the  traveller  has  the  precipitous  rock, 
while  on  his  left  it  descends  perpendicularly  to  the 
sea,  which  is  600  or  700  feet  beneath  him.  The 
road,  which  is  now  narrow  and  impracticable  for 
carriages,  was  made  wide  enough  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian  for  two  carriages  to  pass  abreast.  From  the 
higher  level  the  road  descends  to  the  brink  of  the  water 
by  a most  rugged  and  precipitous  path  cut  bet'veen 
walls  of  rock.  This  pass  is  the  celebrated  Scironian 
rocks  of  antiquity,  now  called  KaJce-sTcala,  or  bad 
ladder  (Ai  ’^Keipoovides  Trerpai,  Strab.  ix.  p.  391; 
at  ^Kipcuyidss  and  ot  ^icipddes,  Polyb.  xvi.  16  ; 
^SKeipuroi  clktuI,  Eur.  Hippol.  1208;  the  road 
itself  ~2,Kipa}vis  6S6s,  Herod,  viii.  71;  Scironia 
saxa,  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  11).  According  to  a Megarian 
tradition,  these  rocks  derived  their  name  from  Sci- 
ron,  a polemarch  of  the  Megarians,  who  was  the 
first  to  make  a footpath  along  the  rocks  (Paus. 
i.  44.  § 6) ; but,  according  to  the  more  common  tra- 
dition, they  were  so  called  from  the  robber  Sciron. 
Near  the  southern  end  of  the  pass,  where  the  road 
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begins  to  descend,  we  must  place  the  Molurian  rock 
(Ji  MoXovpis),  from  which  Ino  or  Leucothea  threw 
herself  with  her  son  Melicertes  (Palaemon)  into  the 
sea;  and  close  by  were  the  execrable  rocks  (^ivaycls), 

I from  which  Sciron  used  to  throw  strangers  into  the 
sea,  and  from  which  he  was  himself  hurled  by  The- 
i seus.  (Paus.  i.  44.  § 7,  seq.)  The  tortoise  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock,  which  was  said  to  devour  the  rob- 
j bers,  was  probably  a rock  called  by  this  name  from 
its  shape,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  tale  (/cara  tV 
, Ka\ovfxevr]v  Diod.  iv.  59).  On  the  sum- 

mit of  the  mountain  was  a temple  of  Zeus  Aphesius. 
On  descending  into  the  plain  was  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Latous,  near  which  were  the  boundaries  of 
! Megaris  and  the  Corinthia.  (Paus.  i.  44.  §§  9, 10.) 

Megaris  contained  only  one  town  of  importance, 

I Megara,  with  its  harbour  Nisaea,  which  have 
been  already  described.  The  other  towns  in  the 
I country  were  Aegosthena  and  Pegae  (Doric 
I Pagae),  on  the  Alcyonian  or  Corinthian  gulf;  Tui- 
I poDiscus  and  Rhus,  in  the  interior;  Phibalis,  on 
the  confines  of  Attica  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Acharn. 
802);  and  Phalycon  and  Polichne,  of  which 
the  site  is  uncertain.  There  was  also  a fortress, 
Geraneia,  situated  on  one  of  the  mountains  of  this 
name,  but  its  position  is  also  uncertain  (Scylax, 
p.  15;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  11);  it  is  apparently  the  same 
I place  as  the  Ereneia  (’EpeVeta)  of  Pausanias  (i.  44. 

§ 5).  Scylax  mentions  a place  Aris,  but  instead  of 
I Il777at,  reixos  Fepaveia,  if'  been  conjec- 

, tured  that  we  ought  to  read  nTJ7ot  Tetxos,  Fepd- 
'■  yeia  &Kpis  or  6,Kpa.  Whether  there  was  a place  of 
1 the  name  of  Isus  in  Megaris  seems  doubtful. 

I [Isus.]  (Reinganum,  Das  alte  Megaris^  Berlin, 

' 1825;  Dodwell,  vol.  ii.  p.  181, seq.;  Leake, 

Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  388,  seq.) 


MEGARIS.  [Megara.] 

! ME'GARIS,  a small  island  on  the  coast  of  Cam- 
i pania,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  6.  s.  1 2),  who  places 
! it  between  Pausilypus  and  Neapolis ; it  can  therefore 
be  no  other  than  the  islet  or  rock  now  occupied  by 
I the  Castel  dell’  Ovo.  [Neapolis.]  It  is  evidently 
i the  same  which  is  called  by  Statius  Megalia.  (Stat. 

' Silv.  ii.  2.  80.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MEGIDDO.  [Legio;  Magbolum.] 

MEGIDDO  VALLIS,  the  western  part  of  the 
I vast  plain  of  Esdraelon,  at  the  northern  foot  of 
I Mount  Carmel,  watered  by  the  Kishon.  [Es- 
draelon Vallis  V.  Campus.]  ’ [G.  W.] 

' MEGISTE  (Meyla-Tr}),  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Lycia,  opposite  to  Antiphellus.  It  contained  a town 
which,  if  the  reading  in  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  666)  be 
: con-ect,  was  called  Cisthene  (Kiadiivt]),  but  had 
perished  before  the  time  of  Pliny  (v.  35).  There 
I w-as  also  an  excellent  harbour,  which  appears  to 
I have  been  capable  of  containing  a whole  fleet.  (Liv. 

' xxxvii.  22 ; comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.,  who  calls  the  town 
: Megiste ; Ptol.  v.  3.  § 9 ; Scylax,  p.  39.)  The  island, 
I which  derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
I largest  of  a group,  is  now  called  Kasteloryzo,  or 
< Castel  Rosso.  The  island  seems  to  have  been  colo- 
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nised  by  the  Rhodians,  or  at  least  to  have  been  in 
their  possession,  for  inscriptions  found  there  are 
composed  in  the  Doric  dialect.  There  are  but  few 
remains  of  ancient  buildings.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor, 
p.  184;  Fellows,  Lycia,  pp.  187,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

MEGISTUS.  [Macestus.] 

MEIACARIRE  (Amm.  Marc,  xviii.  6,  10 ; 
MaiaKapipl,  Theophyl.  Simoc.  i.  13,  ed.  Bonn),  a 
small  place  in  Mesopotamia,  mentioned  by  Ammianus 
and  Theophylact.  It  appears  to  have  been  at  no 
great  distance  from  Amida.  Ammianus  states  that 
it  derived  its  name  from  certain  cold  springs  which 
were  there.  (Cf.  Booking,  Noiit.  Dignit.  i.  p. 
418.)  [V.] 

MEILICHUS.  [Achaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

MELA  or  MELLA,  a river  of  Gallia  Transpa- 
dana,  still  called  the  Mella,  which  rises  in  the 
Alps,  flows  through  the  Val  Trompia,  anciently 
the  residence  of  the  Triumpilini,  enters  the  plain  of 
Lombardy  near  Brixia,  and  falls  into  the  Ollius 
(Oglio')  more  than  20  miles  below  that  city.  Ca- 
tullus speaks  of  it  as  flowing  through  the  city  of 
Brixia,  but  this  is  an  inaccuracy  or  a poetical 
license,  as  it  passes,  in  fact,  about  a mile  to  the 
W.  of  it.  [Brixia.]  Both  he  and  Virgil  describe 
it  as  a placid  and  winding  stream.  (Catull.  Ixvii. 
33  ; Virg.  G.  iv.  278  ; Philargyr.  ad  loc.')  [E.H.B.] 
MELAE.  1.  A town  of  the  Samnites,  mentioned 
only  by  Livy  (xxiv.  20),  among  the  towns  of  the 
Caudine  Samnites  which  were  taken  by  Fabius  in 
B.  c.  214.  The  same  author  elsewhere  (xxvii.  1) 
mentions  a town  of  the  Samnites  ■w'hich  he  calls 
Meles,  and  which  was  not  taken  till  b.  c.  210,  by 
Marcellus.  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable  that  the 
same  place  is  meant  in  both  cases,  but  w'e  have  no 
clue  to  its  position. 

2.  A town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Locri  in  Brut- 
tium,  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (v.  5),  but  other- 
wise wholly  unknown.  [Locri.]  [E.  H.  B.] 
MELAENA  (MeAatm).  1.  A promontory  of 
Ionia,  forming  the  north-western  point  of  the  penin- 
sula which  is  traversed  by  Mount  Mimas.  It  was 
celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  quarries  of  mill- 
stones. (Strab.  xiv.  p.  645.)  It  is  possible  that 
this  promontory,  which  is  now  called  Kara-Burun 
(the  Black  Cape),  may  be  the  same  as  the  one  called 
by  Pliny  (v.  31)  Corynaeum  Promontorium,  from^ 
the  town  of  Coryne,  situated  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Mount  Mimas 

2.  A promontory  of  Bithynia,  on  the  right  hand 
on  sailing  through  the  Bosporus  into  the  Euxine, 
between  the  rivers  Rheba  and  Artane.  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  ii.  651;  Orph.  Argon.  716;  Arrian,  Peripl. 
p.  13;  Marcian,  p.  69.)  In  the  anonymous  Periplus 
of  the  Euxine  (p.  2),  it  is  called  KaWivaKpov,  and 
Ptolemy  (v.  1.  § 5)  calls  it  simply  Bidvvias  &Kpov. 
Its  modern  name  is  Tshili. 

3.  The  north-w'estern  promontory  of  the  island  of 

Chios  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  645),  now  called  Cape  S. 
Nicolo.  [L.  S.] 

MELAENAE.  [Attica,  p.  329,  b.] 
MELAENEAE  or  MELAENAE  (MeXaipeai, 
Paus.;  MeXairai,  Rhian.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.:  Eth. 
MeXaivevs'),  a town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  territory  of 
Heraea,  and  on  the  road  from  Heraea  to  Megalopolis. 
It  was  distant  40  stadia  from  Buphagium.  Pau- 
sanias  says  that  it  was  founded  by  Melaeneus,  the. 
son  of  Lycaon,  but  that  it  was  deserted  in  his  time 
and  overflowed  with  water.  The  ruins  of  Melaeneae 
lie  4 or  5 miles  eastward  of  Heraea,  between  the 
villages  Kohoi'a  and  Kakoreos,  where  are  the  re- 
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mains  of  a Roman  bath,  which  has  also  been  a 
church,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  such,  though  it  is 
said  to  be  generally  inundated,  even  in  the  dry 
season,  which  is  in  conformity  with  the  account  of 
Pausanias.  The  Peutinger  Table  specifies  Melae- 
iieae  as  distant  12  miles  from  Olympia ; but  it  does 
not  mention  Heraea,  though  a much  more  important 
place,  and  one  which  continued  to  exist  long  after 
Heraea:  moreover,  the  distance  of  12  miles  applies 
to  Heraea,  and  not  to  Melaeneae.  (Pans.  viii.  26. 
§ 8,  comp.  V.  7.  § 1,  viii.  3.  § 3;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.; 
Plin.  iv.  6.  s.  10;  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  231; 
Boblaye,  Recherches,  <^c.  p.  159 ; Curtius,  Pelopon- 
nesos,  vol.  i.  p.  356.) 

MELA'MBIUM  (MeAdjaStor),  a place  in  Pelas- 
giotis  in  Thessaly,  near  Scotussa,  is  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  movements  of  the  armies  before 
the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae.  Leake  places  it  near 
the  sources  of  the  Onchestus,  at  a place  called 
Dederiant.  (Polyb.  xviii.  3,  6;  Liv.  xxxiii.  6; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  473.) 

MELANCHLAENI  (MeAa7xAai;'ot),  a nomad 
tribe,  the  name  of  which  first  appears  in  Hecataeus 
(jup.  Steph.  B.,  Fr.  154,  ed.  Klausen).  In  the  geo- 
graphy of  Herodotus  (iv.  20, 100 — 103,107)  they  are 
found  occupying  the  districts  E.  of  the  Androphagi, 
and  N.  of  the  Royal  Scythians,  20  days’  journey 
from  the  Palus  Maeotis ; over  above  them  were 
lakes  and  lands  unknown  to  man.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  Herodotus  may  refer,  through  so.me 
hearsay  statement,  to  the  lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega. 
There  has  been  considerable  discussion  among  geo- 
graphers as  to  the  position  which  should  be  assigned 
to  this  tribe  : it  is  of  course  impossible  to  fix  this 
wdth  any  accuracy ; but  there  would  seem  to  be 
reason  to  place  them  as  far  N.  as  the  sources  of  the 
Volga^  or  even  further.  (Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt. 
vol.  i.  p.  295.)  Herodotus  expressly  says  that  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  Scythian- Scolotic  stock,  al- 
though their  customs  were  the  same.  The  name,  the 
“ Black-cloaks,”  like  that  of  their  cannibal  neigh- 
bours, the  Anthropophagi,  was  applied  to  them  by 
the  Greeks,  and  was  no  corrupted  form  of  any  indi- 
genous appellation.  A people  bearing  this  name  is 
mentioned  by  Scylax  of  Caryanda  (p.  32)  as  a tribe 
of  Pontus.  Poinponius  Mela  (i.  19.  § 4)  and  Pliny 
(vi.  5)  coincide  with  Scylax,  who  speaks  of  two 
rivers  flowing  through  their  territory,  the  Meta- 
SORIS  (Mercttrwpts),  probably  the  same  as  the  Thes- 
SYKis  (0ecrcrupis,Ptol.  v.  9.  §§  10,  30:  Kamisiliar^, 
and  the  Aegipius  (Ai7t7Tios:  Kentichli).  Diony- 
sius Periegetes  (v.  309)  places  this  people  on  the 
Borysthenes,  and  Ptolemy  (v.  9.  § 19)  between  the 
river  Rha  and  the  Hippici  Montes,  in  Asiatic  Sar- 
matia ; but  it  would  be  a great  error  to  found  any 
observation  concerning  these  ancient  northern  tribes 
upon  either  the  Roman  writers  or  Ptolemy,  or  to 
confuse  the  picture  set  before  us  by  these  geogra- 
phers, and  the  more  correct  delineations  of  Hero- 
dotus. For  the  Melanchlaeni  of  Ammianus  (xxii.  8. 
§ 31),  see  Alani.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MELANDI'TAE  (MeAai/SiTat),  apeople  of  Thrace, 
mentioned  only  by  Xenophon  {Anah.  vii.  2.  § 32). 

MELANGEIA.  [Mantineia,  p.  264,  b.] 

MELA'NIA  (McAoi/ta),  a place  on  the  coast  of 
Cilicia,  a little  to  the  west  of  Celenderis,  perhaps  on 
the  site  of  the  modern  Kizliman.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  670.)  From  another  passage  of  Strabo  (xvi. 
p.  760),  compared  with  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.  Me- 
Aaii^ai),  it  would  seem  that  the  place  was  also  called 
Melaenae.  [L.  S.] 
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MELAOTPPE  or  MELANIPPIUM  (U^Xav'^ 
or  MeAoi'iTTTTtoi'),  a small  town  on  the  coast  of  Lycia, 
on  the  western  slope  of  Mount  Phoenicus,  about 
30  stadia  from  Cape  Hieron,  and  60  stadia  south  of 
Gagae,  of  which  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  185)  believes 
it  to  have  been  the  port  town.  (Hecat.  Fragm.  247 ; 
Steph.  B.  $.  V.,  who  erroneously  calls  it  a river;  Quint. 
Smyrn.  iii.  232;  Stadiasm,  Mar.  M.  §§  210,  211.) 
Fellows  (^Discov.  in  Lycia,  p.  212)  found  a few  tombs 
cut  out  of  the  clifis  of  the  neighbourhood.  [L.  S.] 

MELANOGAETULI.  [Gaetulia.J 

MELA'NTHIUS  (MeAov^tos),  a small  river  on 
the  north  coast  of  Pontus,  forming  the  boundary 
between  Pontus  Polemoniacus  and  Cappadocius,  and 
flowing  into  the  Euxine  a little  to  the  east  of  Cotyora. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  4;  Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  17;  Anonym. 
Peripl.  p.  12;  Tah.  Pc«/.,  where  it  is  called  Me- 
lantus.)  It  is  probably  the  same  river  as  that  now 
bearing  the  name  of  Melet  Irmah.  (Hamilton,  Re- 
searches, i.  p.  267.)  [L.  S.] 

MELANTIAS  (MeAot'Ttos),  a village  of  Thrace, 
on  the  river  Athyras,  and  on  the  road  from  Heracleia 
to  Byzantium,  18  miles  from  the  latter.  {It.  Ant. 
pp.  138,  230,  323,  332  ; Ammian.  xxxi.  1 1 ; 
Agath.  V.  p.  158.)  [A.  L.] 

MELA'NTII  SCO'PULI  (McAai^not  aKoireKol), 
some  rocks  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  where  Apollo  ap- 
peared to  the  Argonauts,  probably  lay  between  Icaria 
and  Myconus.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  636 ; Apoll.  Rhod. 
iv.  1707  ; Scyl.  p.  55  ; Hesych.  s.  v. ; Apollod.  i.9. 
§ 26  ; Stadiasm.  §§  252,  270.) 

MELAS  (MeAos),  the  name  of  several  rivers,  so 
called  from  the  dark  colour  of  their  water. 

1.  A small  river  of  Arcadia  or  Achaia,  described 
by  Dionysius  as  flowing  from  Mount  Erymanthus. 
(Dionys.  Per.  416;  Callim.  in  Jov.  23.)  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  386)  confounds  it  with  the  Peirus  or  Pierus 
in  Achaia;  but  the  reading  is  probably  corrupt. 
[Achaia,  p.  14,  a.] 

2.  A river  of  Boeotia.  [Boeotia,  p.  413,  a.] 

3.  A river  of  Malis,  which  in  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus flowed  into  the  Maliac  gulf,  at  the  distance  of  5 
stadia  from  Trachis.  It  is  now  called  the  Mavra- 
Neria,  and  falls  into  the  Spercheius,  after  uniting  its 
waters  with  the  Gurgo  (Dyras),  which  also  used  to 
flow  in  ancient  times  into  the  Maliac  gulf.  (Herod, 
vii.  198;  Strab.  ix.  p.  428;  Liv.  xxxvi.  22;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  26.) 

4.  A river  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  and  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Apidanus.  (Lucan,  vi.  374;  Vib.  Sequ. 
de  Flum.  s.  v.  Apidanos;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  515.) 

5.  A river  of  Thrace,  now  called  Saldatti  or 
Scheher-Su,  falling  into  a deep  bay  of  the  same 
name  (MeAas  koKttos'),  which  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  shore  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus.  The 
modern  name  of  the  bay  is  the  gulf  of  Saros. 
(Herod,  vi.  41,  vii.  58,  198;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331; 
Liv.  xxxiii.  40;  Ptolem.  iii.  11.  §§  1,2;  Mela,  ii.  2; 
Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18.) 

MELAS  (MeAas).  1.  A small  river  of  Cappa- 
docia, which  had  its  sources  on  Mount  Argaeus 
(Ptol.  v.  6.  § 8),  and  flowed  in  a north-western 
direction  past  the  town  of  Mazaca,  frequently  over- 
flowing its  banks  and  forming  marshes.  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  538,  &c.)  It  emptied  itself  into  the  river  Halys, 
opposite  the  town  of  Siva..  Strabo  {1.  c.)  erroneously 
describes  the  Jlelas  as  a tributary  of  the  Euphrates, 
as  has  been  shown  by  Hamilton  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Geogr.  Society,  yo\.  y\\\.  p.  149  (comp,  his  Re- 
searches, ii.  p.  259,  &c.).  The  river  still  bears  a 
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name  answering  to  the  ancient  Melas,  Kara-Su, 
that  is,  the  Black  River. 

2.  A navigable  river  in  Pamphylia,  flowing  in  a 
Bouthem  direction  from  Mount  Taurus  towards  the 
sea,  into  which  it  emptied  itself  50  stadia  to  the 
east  of  Side.  (Plin.  v.  22 ; Strah.  xiv.  p.  667 ; Pans, 
viii.  28.  § 2;  Mela,  i.  14;  Zosim.  v.  16,  vi.  3;  Sta- 
diasm.  Mar.  Magn.  §§  193, 194.)  Its  modern  name 
is  Menavgat-Su.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  196.) 

3.  A small  river  in  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  in  the 

country  of  the  Macrones.  (Plin.  vi.  4.)  [L.  S.J 

MELAS  SINUS.  [Melas,  No.  5.] 

MELDI  (MeASat,  Ptol.  ii.  8.  § 15),  a people  of 
Gallia  Celtica  or  Lugdunensis  in  Ptolemy’s  time, 
whose  chief  place  was  latinum ; but  the  position 
which  Ptolemy  assigns  to  the  Meldae  and  to  latinum 
is  very  incoiTect,  if  the  Meldi  are  properly  placed  as 
neighbours  of  the  Parisii  and  on  the  Matrona 
(d/arne).  Straho  is  not  clearer.  He  says(iv.p.l94: — 
“ On  both  sides  of  the  Sequana  there  are  the  Parisii, 
who  possess  an  island  in  the  river  and  a city 
I Lutecia,  and  Meldae,  and  Lexovii,  along  the  Ocean 
these  by  which  he  perhaps  means  only  the  Lex- 
ovii, but  he  might  mean  to  say  that  the  Meldae 
were  on  the  Ocean.  Pliny  (iv.  18)  mentions  in 
Lugdunensis  Gallia  “ Meldi  Liberi,  Parisii,  Tre- 
i casses.”  From  all  this  we  may  infer  that  the  Meldi 
! were  near  the  Parisii ; but  we  only  obtain  a certain 
result  as  to  their  position  from  that  of  latinum 
[Iatinum]  and  other  evidence.  Gregory  of  Tours 
speaks  of  the  “ Comitatus  Meldensis  ; ” the  “ terri- 
I torium  Meldicum”  is  mentioned  in  the  Gesta  of 
' Dagobert  I. ; and  in  the  Capitularies  of  Chai'lemagne 
j the  “ Melcianus  Pagus  ” is  placed  between  the  “ Pa- 
I risiacus  ” and  “ Miludensis,”  or  the  Pagus  of  Melodu- 
I iium  (JMclun'),  as  the  Melcianus  occupies  the  space 

between  the  two  other  Pagi,  it  must  comprise  the 
' diocese  of  Meaux,  Thus  we  obtain  with  certainty 
j the  position  of  the  Meldi.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  ^c.) 
i Caesar  (JB.  G.  v.  5)  mentions  the  Meldi  once ; 

I and  the  passage  has  caused  great  diflaculty.  The 
I name  Meldi  in  Caesar’s  text  is  not  certain.  The 
MSS.  have  Medi,  Melui,  Hedui,  Meldi,  and  Belgae. 
Caesar,  intending  to  invade  Britannia  a second  time, 

I ordered  the  legati  who  were  set  over  his  legions  to 
get  ships  built  in  the  winter  of  b.  c.  55 — 54.  All 
his  legions  were  in  the  country  of  the  Belgae 
during  this  winter  (R.  G.  iv.  38)  ; and  it  seems  a 
proper  inference  that  all  these  ships  were  built  in 
1 the  country  of  the  Belgae.  When  Caesar  in  the 
spring  of  B.  c.  54  came  to  the  Portus  Itius,  he 
found  all  the  ships  there  except  sixty  which  were 
built  “ in  Meldis.”  These  ships  being  driven  back 
I by  bad  weather,  had  returned  to  the  place  from 
I which  they  sailed.  The  wind  which  brought  the  other 
I ships  to  the  Portus  Itius,  which  ships  must  have 
come  from  the  south,  would  not  suit  ships  that  came 
from  the  north  and  east ; and  hence  D’Anville  justly 
, concluded  that  these  Meldi,  whatever  may  be  the 
' true  name,  must  have  been  north  and  east  of  Itius. 

A resemblance  of  words  led  him  to  find  the  name  of 
I the  Meldi  in  a place  which  he  calls  Meldfelt  near 
Bi'vges.  The  true  name  of  the  place  is  Maldeghem. 
There  is  a place  on  the  Schelde  about  a league  from 
I Oudenaerde,  named  Melden,  which  under  the  Empire 
I was  a Roman  station  (Jieeueil  <£ AntiquiUs,  <^c.  trou- 
: vees  dans  la  Flandre,  par  M.  J.  de  Bast).  This  is 
' certainly  not  very  conclusive  evidence  for  fixing 
i the  site  of  the  Meldi ; if  that  is  the  right  name. 
“ Belgae  ” cannot  be  the  true  reading,  because  all  the 
ships  were  built  in  the  territory  of  the  Belgae  ; and 
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Caesar’s  remark  about  the  sixty  would  have  no 
meaning,  if  he  spoke  of  them  as  built  “ in  Belgis.” 

If  we  cannot  fix  the  site  of  these  Meldi,  we  can 
see  that  they  are  not  the  people  on  the  Mai'ne. 
Caesar  could  have  no  reason  for  building  vessels  so 
far  up  the  river.  If  he  did  build  any  on  the  Seine, 
he  built  them  lower  down.  But  it  is  clear  that 
Caesar  does  not  mean  any  vessels  built  on  the  Seine, 
for  he  says  that  these  sixty  were  driven  back  to  the 
place  from  which  they  came;  a remark  which,  if 
applied  to  ships  built  on  the  Seine,  is  without  any 
meaning.  Ukert  {GaUien,  p.  325)  has  made  some 
objection  to  D’Anville’s  position  of  the  Meldi,  and 
his  objections  may  have  some  weight ; but  his 
notion  that  Caesar’s  Meldi  can  be  the  Meldi  on  tho 
Marne  shows  that  he  did  not  understand  Caesar’s 
text.  [G.  L.] 

MELDIA  (MeASla),  a town  of  Moesia  Superior, 
on  the  road  from  Naissus  to  Sardica.  (Jt.  Ant. 
p.  135  ; It.  Hieros.  p.  566.)  [A.  L.] 

MELES  (MeAryy),  a small  river  of  Ionia,  flowing 
close  by  the  walls  of  Smyrna,  and  discharging  its 
waters  irrto  the  Hermaean  gulf.  (Strah.  xii.  p.  554, 
xiv.  p.  646.)  The  little  stream  derives  its  cele- 
brity from  its  connection  with  the  legends  about 
Homer,  and  from  a report  about  the  healing  powers 
of  its  waters.  There  was  a tradition  that  near  the 
sources  of  the  river  Meles  there  was  a cave  in  which 
Homer  had  composed  his  epic  poems,  whence  he  is 
sometimes  called  MeAr/crryeKiIjs.  (Pans.  vii.  5.  § 6 ; 
Vit.  Horn.  2 ; Stat.  Silv.  iii.  3.  60,  7.  33  ; Tibull. 
iv.  1.  200.)  The  belief  in  the  healing  power  of  its 
waters  is  attested  by  an  inscription  quoted  by 
Arundell  (^Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  406)  and  Ha- 
milton (Aesearc/res,  vol.  ii.  Append.  No.  48).  These 
circumstances  ar-e  of  some  importance  in  identifying 
the  river.  It  used  to  be  supposed  that  a small, 
dir-ty,  and  muddy  stream,  flowing  close  by  the 
modern  town  of  Smyrna,  was  the  same  as  the 
ancient  Meles.  But  there  is  another  stream,  with 
bright  and  sparkling  water,  which  rushes  over  its 
rocky  bed  near  Bournouhat,  and  is  still  celebrated 
for  its  agreeable  and  wholesome  qualities.  Tra- 
vellers are  now  justly  inclined  to  identify  this  river 
with  the  ancient  Meles.  This  supposition  is  con- 
firmed by  our  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  site  of 
ancient  Smyrna,  which  was  on  the  north  of  the  bay, 
while  new  Smyrna  was  on  the  south  of  it,  at  a 
distance  of  20  stadia  from  the  former;  the  site  of  the 
ancient  place  is  still  marked  by  a few  ruins;  and 
close  by  them  flows  the  clear  stream  which  we  must 
assume  to  be  the  ancient  Meles.  (Comp.  Horn.  Hymn. 
viii.  3;  Ptol.  v 2.  § 7 ; Steph.  B.s.v.  MeArjTou  koAttos, 
according  to  whom  the  river  was  also  called  Meletus ; 
Plin.  v.  31 ; Hamilton,  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  51, 
foil.)  [L.  S.] 

MELESSES,  a people  in  the  S.  of  Spain,  upon 
whose  confines  was  situated  the  rich  city  of  Oringis, 
also  called  Aurinx.  (Liv.  xxviii.  3.)  [Aurinx.] 
MELIBOCUS  (rb  MijAtgofcov  opos),  a mountain  in 
the  interior  of  Germany,  above  the  Semanus  Silva. 
(Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 7.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Melibocus  is  the  ancient  name  for  the  Harz  mountain, 
or  the  Thuringer  wold,  or  for  both.  [L.  S.] 
MELIBOEA,  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes  in  Syria,  the  sole  authority  for  the  existence 
of  which  appears  to  be  a poetical  myth  of  Oppianus. 
(jCyneget.  ii.  115,  &c.)  [G.  W ] 

MELIBOEA  (M€\i€oia:  Eth.  MeAiSoeos).  1.  An 
ancient  town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  mentioned 
by  Homer  as  one  of  the  places  subject  to  Philoctetes 
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(//.  ii.  717).  It  was  situated  upon  the  sea-coast 
(Herod,  vii.  188;  Scylax,  p.  25;  Apoll.  Khod.  i. 
592),  andis  described  by  Livy  (xliv.  13)  as  situated 
at  the  roots  of  Mt.  Ossa,  and  by  Strabo  (ix.  p.  443) 
as  lying  in  the  gulf  between  Ossa  and  Pelium. 
Leake  therefore  places  it  near  AgMd  (Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  414).  Meliboea  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  the  Romans  under  Cn.  Octavius,  b.  c. 
168.  (Liv.  xliv  46:  Meliboea  is  also  mentioned 
by  Strab.  ix.  p.  436;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.-,  Mela,  ii.  3; 
Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16.) 

The  Meliboean  purple  is  said  by  Lucretius  (ii. 
499;  Virg.  Aen.  v.  251)  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  this  town.  Many  modern  writers,  however, 
suppose  the  name  to  have  come  from  the  small 
island  Meliboea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  in 
Syria  ; but  there  is  no  reason  for  this  supposition,  as 
the  shellfish  from  which  the  purple  dye  is  obtained 
is  found  in  the  present  day  off  the  coast  of  Thessaly. 

2.  A town  of  Histiaeotis  in  Thessaly,  is  conjec- 
tured by  Leake  to  be  represented  by  Voivoda.  (Liv. 
xxxvi.  13;  Leake,  Northern  Ch'eece,  vol.  iv.  p.  536.) 

MELINO'PHAGI  (MeKiuo^dyoi),  a people  of 
Thrace  upon  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  near  Salmy- 
dessus.  (Xen.  Anab.  vii.  5.  § 12  ; Theopomp.  ap. 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.)  They  are,  perhaps,  the  same  people 
as  the  Asti  (’Aarot)  whom  Strabo  places  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  (vii.  pp.  319,  320). 

ME'LITA  (MeNiTTj:  Eth.  MeAtTams,  Melitensis: 
Malta),  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  to  the  S. 
of  Sicily,  from  the  nearest  point  of  which  it  is  dis- 
tant 47  geogr.  miles,  but  55  from  cape  Pachynum. 
Strabo  gives  this  last  distance  as  88  miles,  which  is 
greatly  overstated  ; while  Pliny  calls  it  84  miles 
distant  from  Camarina,  which  equally  exceeds  the 
truth.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  277 ; Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  The 
island  is  about  17  miles  long,  and  between  9 and  10 
in  breadth,  and  is  separated  only  by  a narrow  channel 
from  the  adjoining  island  of  Gaulos,  now  Gozo. 
Notwithstanding  its  small  extent,  the  opportune  .situ- 
ation of  Melita  in  the  channel  between  Sicily  and 
Africa,  and  the  excellence  of  its  harbours,  must 
have  early  rendered  it  a place  of  importance  as  a 
commercial  station,  and  it  was  occupied,  probably  at 
a very  early  period,  by  a Phoenician  colony.  (Diod. 
v.  12.)  The  date  of  this  is  wholly  uncertain,  and 
it  is  called  by  later  writers  for  the  most  part  a 
Carthaginian  .settlement  (Scyl.  p.  50.  § 110  ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.),  which  it  certainly  became  in  after 
times ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Diodorus  is 
right  in  describing  it  as  originally  a Phoenician  one, 
established  by  that  people  as  an  emporium  and  har- 
bour of  refuge  during  their  long  voyages  towards 
the  west.  The  same  author  tells  us  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  commercial  traffic,  the  colony  rose 
rapidly  to  prosperity,  which  was  increased  by  the 
industry  of  its  inhabitants,  who  practised  various 
kinds  of  manufactures  with  great  success.  (Diod. 
1.  c.)  But  notwithstanding  this  account  of  its  pros- 
perity we  have  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  its  his- 
tory. The  notice  of  it  by  Scylax  as  a Carthaginian 
colony,  seems  to  prove  that  it  had  not  in  his  day 
received  a Greek  settlement ; and  indeed  there  is  no 
trace  in  history  of  its  having  ever  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  though  its  coins,  as 
vvell  as  inscriptions,  indicate  that  it  received  a strong 
tincture  of  Greek  civilisation;  and  at  a later  period 
it  appears  to  have  been  in  a great  measure  Hellen- 
ised.  Some  of  these  inscriptions  point  to  a close 
connection  with  Syracuse  in  particular,  but  of  the 
origin  and  nature  of  this  we  have  no  account. 
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(Boeckh,  Corp.  Tnscr.  Gr.  5752,  &c.)  In  the 
First  Punic  War  we  find  Melita  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  Carthaginians;  and  though  it  was  ravaged  in 
B.  c.  257  by  a Roman  fleet  under  Atilius  Regulus, 
it  does  not  appear  that  it  fell  permanently  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Second  Punic  War  it  was  held  by  a Carthaginian 
garrison  under  Hamilcar,  the  son  of  Gisgo,  who, 
however,  surrendered  the  island  to  Tib.  Sempronius, 
with  a Roman  fleet,  b.  c.  218  (Liv.  xxi.  51);  and 
from  this  time  it  continued  without  intermission 
subject  to  the  Roman  rule.  It  was  annexed  to  the 
province  of  Sicily,  and  subject  to  the  government  of 
the  praetor  of  that  island.  During  the  period  that 
the  Mediterranean  was  so  severely  infested  by  the 
Cilician  pirates,  Melita  was  a favourite  resort  of 
those  corsairs,  who  often  made  it  their  winter-quar- 
ters. (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  46,  47.)  Notwithstanding 
this  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  days  of  Cicero 
in  a flourishing  condition,  and  the  great  orator  more 
than  once  during  periods  of  civil  disturbances  en- 
tertained the  project  of  retiring  thither  into  a kind 
of  voluntary  exile.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  iii.  4,  x.  7,  8,  9, 
&c.) 

The  inhabitants  of  Melita  were  at  this  period 
famous  for  their  skill  in  manufacturing  a kind  of 
fine  linen,  or  rather  cotton,  stuffs,  which  appear  to 
have  been  in  great  request  at  Rome,  and  were  gene- 
rally known  under  the  name  of  “ vestis  Melitensis.” 
(Cic.  Verr.  ii.  72,  iv.  46 ; Diod.  v.  12.)  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  were  manufactured  from  the  cotton, 
which  still  forms  the  staple  production  of  the  island. 

Melita  is  celebrated  in  sacred  history  as  the  scene 
of  the  shipwreck  of  St.  Paul  on  his  voyage  to 
Rome,  A.  D.  60.  (Act.  Apost.  xxviii.)  The  error 
of  several  earlier  writers,  who  have  transferred  this 
to  the  Melita  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Adriatic  (now 
Meleda),  has  evidently  arisen  from  the  vague  use 
of  the  name  of  the  Adriatic,  which  is  employed  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xxvii.  27),  in  the  manner 
that  was  customary  under  the  Roman  Empire,  as- 
corresponding  to  the  Ionian  and  Sicilian  seas  of  T; 
geographers.  [AdriaticU3i  Mare.]  The  wholeM^ 
course  and  circumstances  of  the  voyage  leave  no«f 
doubt  that  the  Melita  in  question  was  no  other  than 
the  modern  Malta,  where  a bay  called  St.  Paul’s  Bay 
is  still  pointed  out  by  tradition  as  the  landing-place  of 
the  Apostle.  (The  question  is  fully  examined  and 
discussed  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  in  his  Voyage  and  Ship- 
wrecTc  of  St.  Paul,  8vo.  Lond.  1 848 ; also  inConybeare 
and  Howson’s  Life  of  St.  Paid,  vol.  ii.  p.  353,  &c.) 

No  other  mention  is  found  of  Melita  during  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  except  in  the  geo- 
graphers and  the  Maritime  Itinerary,  in  which  last 
the  name  already  appears  corrupted  into  its  modern 
form  of  Malta.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  277;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s. 

13;  Mel.  ii.  7.  § 18;  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 37;  Itin.  Ma- 
rk. p.  518;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  251.)  After  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire  it  fell  for  a time  into  the  hands 
of  the  Vandals  ; but  was  recovered  from  them  by 
Belisarius  in  A.  D.  533  (Procop.  B.  V,  i.  14),  and 
appears  to  have  continued  from  this  time  subject  to 
the  Byzantine  empire,  until  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Arabs  in  A.  D.  870. 

The  present  population  is  principally  derived 
from  an  Ai-abic  stock;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  Arab  conquerors  here,  as  well  as  in  Africa, 
have  been  to  a great  extent  amalgamated  with 
the  previously  existing  Punic  population.  The 
inscriptions  discovered  at  Malta  sufficiently  prove 
that  the  Greek  language  was  at  one  time  in  ha- 
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bitnal  use  there,  as  well  as  in  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Sicily ; and  one  of  these,  which  is  hi- 
' lingual,  shows  that  Greek  and  Punic  must  have 
been  both  prevalent  at  the  same  period.  (Boeckh, 

I Corpus  Inscr.  Gr.  5752 — 5754.)  The  former  was 
probably  the  language  of  the  more  cultivated  classes, 
in  the  same  manner  as  Italian  is  at  the  present  day. 

Diodorus  justly  extols  the  excellence  of  the  ports 
of  Melita,  to  which  that  island  has  always  been  in- 
I debted  for  its  importance.  (Died.  v.  12.)  The  an- 
cient geographers  all  mention  a city  of  the  same 
name  with  the  island,  but  its  precise  site  is  nowhere 
indicated;  there  is,  however,  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  the  same  with  that  of  the  old  capital  of 
I the  island,  now  called  Medina  (i.  e.  “ the  city”),  or 
1 Civita  Vecchia,  situated  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
I island  ; the  modern  town  of  La  Valletta,  which  is 
^ the  present  capital,  was  not  founded  till  1566. 

Cicero  speaks  of  a celebrated  temple  of  Juno  “ on 
I a promontory  not  far  from  the  town”  (Cic.  Vei'r. 

I iv.  46) ; but  the  expression  is  too  vague  to  prove 
' that  the  latter  was  situated  close  to  the  sea,  like 
I the  modern  Valletta.  Ptolemy  also  notices  the 
. same  temple,  as  well  as  one  of  Hercules,  evidently 
j the  Phoenician  deity  Melkart.  (Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 37.) 

I The  ruins  of  both  these  temples  are  descidbed  by  Quin- 
I tino,  who  wrote  in  1536,  as  existing  in  his  time; 

; but  the  grounds  of  identification  are  not  given.  The 
only  considerable  ruins  now  existing  in  the  island 
are  those  on  the  S.  coast,  near  a place  called  Casal 
Crendi,  which  are  described  in  detail  by  Barth, 
i (^Arch.  Zeitung,  1848,  Nos.  22,  23.)  These  are 
I evidently  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  constructed  of 
massive  stones,  in  a very  rude  style  of  architecture, 

I bearing  much  resemblance  to  the  remains  called 
I the  Torre  dei  Giganti,  in  the  neighbouring  island  of 
i Gozo.  [Gaulos.]  Some  slight  vestiges  of  build- 
i ings  near  the  port  called  Marsa  Scirocco  may  per- 
I haps  be  those  of  the  temple  of  Hercules;  while,  ac- 
I cording  to  Fazello  and  Quintino,  those  of  the  temple 
i of  Juno  were  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
I Castle  of  S.  Angelo,  opposite  to  the  modern  city  of 
n Valletta.  (Quintini  Descript.  Ins.  Melilae,  p.  110, 

I in  Burmann’s  Thes.  vol.  xv.;  Fazell.  de  Reh.  Sic. 

I i.  1.  p.  16.) 


I Ovid  terms  Melita  a fertile  island  (Fast.  iii.  567); 
j an  expression  which  is  certainly  ill  applied,  for 
1 though  it  was,  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times, 

1 populous  and  flourishing,  and  probably,  therefore, 
always  well  cultivated,  the  soil  is  naturally  stony 
1 and  barren,  and  the  great  want  of  water  precludes 
' all  natural  fertility.  Cotton,  which  at  the  present 
j day  is  extensively  cultivated  there,  was  doubtless 
! the  material  of  the  fine  stuffs  manufactured  in  the 
: island ; and  the  excellence  of  its  soft  stone  as  a 
I building  material  accounts  for  the  splendour  of  the 
, houses,  extolled  by  Diodorus  (v.  12).  Another  pe- 
I culiar  production  of  the  island  was  a breed  of  small 
I dogs,  noticed  by  Strabo  and  other  authors,  though 
VOL.  n. 
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some  writers  derived  these  from  the  IMelita  in  the 
Adriatic.  The  breed  still  exists  in  Malta.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  277;  Athen.  xii.  p.  518;  Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  30.) 
The  freedom  from  venomous  reptiles  which  Malta 
enjoys,  in  common  with  many  other  secluded 
islands,  is  ascribed  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  mira- 
culous intervention  of  St.  Paul.  (Quintino,  1.  c.  p. 
117.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ME'LITA(MeArT77,  Scyl.  p.  8 ; Steph.  B. ; Agathem. 
i.  5 ; Plin.  iii.  30  ; Itin.  Anton. ; Pent.  Tab. ; MeAt- 
rripi],  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §14;  MeAcro,  Const.  Porph. 
de  Adm.  Imp.  36  ; Malata,  Geogr.  Rav.),  one  of 
the  Libumian  group  of  islands.  It  was  so  called 
like  its  namesake  Melita  or  Malta,  from  the  excel- 
lence of  its  honey ; and  some  erroneously  have 
claimed  for  it  the  honour  of  being  the  island  on 
which  St.  Paul  was  wrecked.  (See  preceding  article.) 
It  is  the  same  as  the  long  narrow  and  hilly  island 
of  Meleda,  lying  about  half-way  between  Curzola 
and  Ragusa,  remarkable  in  modern  times  for  the 
singular  phenomenon  of  subterranean  noises  called 
“ Detonazioni  di  Meleda,”  the  cause  of  which  has 
been  attributed  to  the  region  of  volcanic  activity 
which  is  supposed  to  underlie  the  whole  of  this 
coast.  (Comp.  Daubeny,  On  Volcanoes,  p.  333.) 
The  site  of  a palace  which  was  built  by  Agesilaus 
of  Cilicia,  the  father  of  Oppianus,  the  author  of 
the  “ Halieutica,”  when  banished  to  the  island  in 
the  time  of  Septimius  Sevems,  is  still  shown. 
(Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Monte-Negro,  vol.  i. 
p.  265.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MELITAEA,  or  MELITEIA  (MeAiroia,  Strab  , 
Plin.,  Steph.  B. ; MeAtrejo,  Polyb. ; MeAtr ta.  Time. : 
Eth.  MeAtToteus,  MeAtreus),  an  ancient  town  of 
Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  situated  near  the  river  Eni- 
peus,  at  the  distance  of  10  stadia  from  the  town 
Hellas.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  432.)  The  inhabitants  of 
Melitaea  affirmed  that  their  town  was  anciently 
called  Pyrrha,  and  they  showed  in  the  market-place 
the  tomb  of  Hellen,  the  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha, 
(Strab.  1.  c.)  When  Brasidas  was  marching  through 
Thessaly  to  Macedonia,  his  Thessalian  friends  met 
him  at  Melitaea  in  order  to  escort  him  (Thuc.  iv. 
78);  and  we  learn  from  this  narrative  that  the 
town  was  one  day’s  march  from  Pharsalus,  whither 
Brasidas  proceeded  on  leaving  the  former  place.  In 
the  Lamiac  war  the  allies  left  their  baggage  at  Me- 
litaea, when  they  proceeded  to  attack  Leonnatus. 
(Diod.  xviii.  15.)  Subsequently  Melitaea  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Aetolians.  Philip  attempted  to 
take  it,  but  he  did  not  succeed,  in  consequence  of 
his  scaling-ladders  being  too  short.  (Polyb.  v.  97, 
ix.  18.)  Melitaea  is  also  mentioned  by  Scylax, 
p.  24;  Ephor.  ap  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Dicaearch.  p.  21 ; 
Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 46,  who  erro- 
neously calls  it  MeAlrapo.  Leake  identifies  it 
with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress  situated  upon 
a lofty  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Enipeus,  at 
the  foot  of  which  stands  the  small  village  of 
Keuzlar.  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  469,  seq.) 

ME'LITE  (McAitt;).  1.  A lake  of  Acaniania. 
[Acarnania,  p.  9,  b.] 

2.  A demus  in  the  city  of  Athens.  [ Athen ab, 
p.  301, 1).] 

MELITE'NE  (^  MeAtrrjvT/',  Ptol.  vi.  3.  § 3),  the 
name  given  by  Ptolemy  to  that  part  of  Susiana 
which  lay  along  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  [V.] 

MELITE'NE  (MeAtrrjv^:  FAh.  MeAjTTjvds),  a 
city  in  the  easternmost  part  of  Cappadocia,  and  the 
capital  of  the  district  called  IMelitene.  It  appears 
that  ill  tlie  time  of  Strabo  (xii.  p.  537)  neithei 
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this  nor  any  other  town  existed  in  that  district. 
Pliny  (vi.  3),  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of  Melitene 
as  a town  built  by  the  fabulous  queen  Semiramis 
of  Assyria;  both  accounts  may  be  reconciled  by  the 
supposition  that  the  site  of  the  town  was  formerly 
occupied  by  some  castle  or  fort,  such  as  we  know 
to  have  existed  in  that  country  from  early  times. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  537.)  The  town  was  situated  on  the 
banks  of  a small  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
was  not  far  distant  from  Melitene,  and  in  a very 
salubrious  district.  During  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  town  was  not  of  much  importance 
(Tac.  Ann.  xv.  26);  but  Trajan  raised  it  to  the  rank 
of  a great  city  (Procop.  de  Aedif.  iii.  4),  and  thence- 
forth it  became  a central  point  to  which  several 
roads  converged,  (/i.  Ant.  pp.  157,  209,  211, 
215.)  The  emperors  Anastasius  and  Justinian 
also  embellished  the  place  and  surrounded  it  with 
new  walls.  Ever  since  the  reign  of  Titus,  Melitene 
had  been  the  station  of  the  famous  Christian  Legio 
xii.  fulminata;  and  after  the  division  of  Armenia 
into  two  provinces,  it  became  the  capital  of  Armenia 
Secunda.  (Hierocl.  p.  703;  comp.  Ptol.  v.  7.  § 5, 

viii.  17.  § 39;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  23;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.; 

Plin.  v.  20 ; Procop.  de  Bell.  Pers.  i.  1 7 ; Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccles.  v.  5.)  In  A.  d.  577,  the  Komans 
gained  a great  victory  over  the  Persian  Chosroes  I. 
near  Melitene ; and  the  place  is  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  Byzantine  writers.  But  at  present  it  is  in 
ruins,  though  it  still  bears  its  ancient  name  in  the 
form  of  Malatia.  [L.  S.] 

MELITONUS,  a station  on  the  Egnatian  Way, 
which  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  places  between  He- 
racleia  and  Grande,  at  13  M.  P.  from  the  former. 
Its  position  must  be  sought  for  not  far  from  Filu- 
rina.  Tafel  (de  Viae  Egnat.  Part.  Occ.  p.  40) 
thinks  that  the  name  should  be  written  MeAtr- 
Tuu.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MELITTA  (MeAtTTa,  MeKura-a,  Hecat.  Fr. 
327,  ed.  Klausen),  one  of  the  five  factories  which 
Hanno  (p.  2,  ed.  Hudson)  planted  between  Prom. 
Soloeis  and  the  river  Lixus,  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa  ; probably  near  the  Wad  Messa.  (Comp.  3fem. 
de  TAcad.  des  Inset',  vol.  xxvi.  p.  41.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MELIZIGARA  (MeAt^etydpa,  Arrian,  Peripl. 
p.  30),  a commercial  entrepot  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Hindostdn,  apparently  nearly  opposite  to  Ceylon. 
It  is  no  doubt  the  same  place  which  Ptolemy  re- 
cords as  an  island  under  the  name  of  Melizegyris  or 
Milizigeris.  (MeAt^Tjyupjs,  MiAi^iygpis,  vii.  1. 
§ 95.)  [V.] 

MELLA.  [Mela.J 

MELLA'RIA.  1.  (MeAAapfa,  Plut.  12  ; 

Mellaria,  Mela,  ii.  6.  § 9 ; Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3 ; It.  Anton. 
p.  407;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  12  ; MevAapla,  Strab.  iii.  p. 
140,  in  Kramei-’s  ed.,  the  old  edd.  have  MeAAap/a  ; 
also  yievXapia,  Marcian,  p.  39 ; MevpaXia,  Ptol.  ii. 
4.  § 6 ; MTjAopta,  Steph.  B.  5.  v.  BijAos),  a town  of 
the  Bastuli  (Ptol.  1.  c.),  on  the  road  between  Calpe 
and  Belon  (It.  Anton,  l.c.),  possessing  establishments 
for  salting  fish  (Strab.  1.  c.).  It  probably  stood  be- 
tween Tarifa  and  Val  de  Vacca,  or  was  on  the  site 
of  Val  de  Vacca  itself.  (Mem.  de  V Acad,  des  Inscr. 
XXX.  p.  107  ; Philos.  Transactions,  xxx.  p.  920.) 

2.  A town  in  the  interior  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
belonging  to  the  conventus  Cordubensis,  and  on  the 
road  from  Corduba  to  Emerita,  probably  the  modern 
Puente  de  la  Ovejuna.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  /<.  Anton. 
p.  415,  with  Wesseling’s  note;  Gruter,  Inscr. 
p.  321.  10;  Morales,  Ant.  p.  19;  Florez,  Esp.  Sagr. 

ix.  p.  20.) 
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MELLISURGIS,  a place  in  the  road  from  Thes- 
salonica  to  Apollonia  of  Mygdonia,  which  occurs  in 
two  of  the  Itineraries  (I tin.  Anton.',  Pent.  Tab.),  at 
a distance  of  20  M.  P.  from  Thessalonica.  It  still 
preserves  its  ancient  name  in  the  usual  Romaic 
form  of  Melissurgus,  and  is  inhabited  by  honey- 
makers,  as  the  word  implies.  (Leake,  North.  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  461 ; Tafel,  de  Viae  Egnat.  Part.  Orient. 

р.  5.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MELLOSEDUM  or  MELLOSECTUM,  as  it  is  also 

read,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  placed  in  the  Table  on  a 
route  from  Alpis  Cottia  (Mont  Genevre)  to  Vienna 
(Vienne).  It  is  the  next  place  before  Catorissium 
[Catorissium],  which  lies  between  it  and  Cularo 
( Grenoble).  Mellosed  um  may  be  at  or  near  the  Bourg 
d'Oysans.  [G.  L.] 

MELOBOTEIRA  (Mr]Xo€6T€ipa),  a name  which 
was  applied  to  Edessa  in  Macedonia.  (Steph.  B.  s.  r. 
Aiyai)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MELODU'NUM  (Meluri),  a town  of  the  Senones 
in  Gallia  (B.  G.  vii.  58),  on  an  island  in  the  Se- 
quana  (Seine).  Though  the  termination  dtm  seems 
originally  to  have  signified  a hill  or  height,  it  be- 
came a part  of  the  name  of  some  towns,  which  like 
Melodunum  were  not  situated  on  any  elevation. 
In  the  Antonine  Itinerary  Melodunum  appears  under 
the  name  Mecletum,  and  in  the  Table  in  the  form 
Meteglum.  The  distance  from  Lutetia  in  the  Itins. 
is  17  or  18  Gallic  leagues.  From  Melodunum  to 
Condate  (Montereau-sur-  Yonne)  is  15  Gallic  leagues 
[CoNDATE,  No.  2].  The  old  Celtic  town  on  the 
island  was  replaced  by  a castle,  of  which  there  are 
some  remains.  The  present  town  of  Melun  is  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  about  28  miles  from 
Paris  by  the  road. 

In  the  text  of  Caesar  (B.  G.  vii.  58)  there  is  a 
reading  “ qui  Metiosedo,”  where  the  common  reading 
is  “ qui  a Sleloduno.”  The  same  variation  occurs  in 

с.  60  ; and  in  c.  61  “ Metiosedum  versus  ” appears 

to  be  the  received  reading.  A careful  study  of 
Caesar  will  satisfy  any  person  that  Melun  is  meant 
in  all  these  passages,  whether  the  true  reading  in 
Caesar’s  text  is  Melodunum,  Metiosedum,  or  some- 
thing else.  Melodunum  comes  nearest  to  the  modern 
form.  Walckenaer  places  Metiosedum  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Seine  and  Marne.  The  variety  in 
the  reading  of  this  name  appears  also  in  the  Itins., 
as  shown  above.  The  stratagem  of  Labienus  on 
the  Seine  (B.  G.  vii.  58,  &c.)  is  explained  in  the 
article  Lutetia.  f G.  L.] 

MELOS  (MfiAos  : Eth.  MijXios  : Milo),  an  island 
in  the  Aegean  sea,  and  the  most  south-westerly  of 
the  Cyclades,  whence  it  was  called  Zephyria  by 
Aristotle  (ap.  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23;  comp.  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.),  and  was  even  placed  by  Strabo  in  the  Cretan 
sea  (x.  p.  484).  The  latter  writer  says  (1.  c.)  that 
Melos  was  700  stadia  from  the  promontory  Dictyn- 
naeum  in  Crete,  and  the  same  distance  from  the 
promontory  Scyllaeum  in  Argolis.  The  island  is  ir- 
reality 70  miles  north  of  the  coast  of  Crete,  and  65 
miles  east  of  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  It  is  about 
14  miles  in  length  and  8 in  breadth.  Pliny  and 
others  describe  it  as  perfectly  round  in  shape  (“  in- 
sularum  rotundissima,”  Plin.  l.c.',  Solin.  c.  11  ; 
Isidor.  Orig.  xiv.  6) ; but  it  more  resembles  the  form 
of  a bow.  On  the  northern  side  there  is  a deep 
bay,  which  forms  an  excellent  harbour.  The  island 
is  said  to  have  borne  several  names  in  more  ancient 
times.  Besides  that  of  Zephyria  given  to  it  by 
Aristotle,  it  was  also  called  Memblis  by  Aristide.s, 
Mimallis  by  Callimachus,  Siphis  and  Acyton  by 
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j Heracleides  (Plin.  c.),  and  also  Byblis  by  Ste- 

I phanus  B.  (s.  v.  M^Aos)  ; the  latter  name  is  said  to 

, liave  been  derived  from  its  receiving  a colony  from 
I the  town  of  Byblus  in  Phoenicia.  Other  writers 

j mention  this  Phoenician  colony,  and  Festus  derives 

i the  name  of  Melos  from  the  founder  of  the  colony. 

I (Fest.  s.  r.  il/e?os.)  Some  connect  the  name  with 
firjKoVf  an  apple,  on  account  of  the  round  shape  of 
I the  island.  The  Phoenician  settlement  is  probable  ; 

I but  we  know  that  it  was  colonised  at  an  early  period 
j by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  that  it  continued  to  be 
j inhabited  by  Dorians  down  to  the  time  of  the  Pelo- 
I ponnesian  War.  According  to  the  Melians  themselves, 

I the  Lacedaemonians  settled  in  the  island  700  years 
I before  this  war.  (Herod,  viii.  48  ; Thuc.  'v.  84, 

I 112.)  In  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  Melians  re- 
I mained  faithful  to  their  mother  city.  In  B.  c.  426, 

; the  Athenians  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon 
the  island;  but  in  416  they  captured  the  principal 
town,  put  all  the  adult  males  to  death,  sold  the 
women  and  children  into  slaveiy,  and  colonised  the 
1 island  afresh  by  500  Athenians.  (Thuc.  v.  84 — 

' 116  ; Diod.  xii.  80  ; Strab.  1.  c.) 

j Melos  is  now  called  3filo.  It  is  mountainous  and 
of  volcanic  origin.  Its  warm  springs,  which  are 
now  used  for  bathing,  are  mentioned  in  ancient  times. 

1 (Plin.  xxxi.  6.  s.  23  ; Athen.  ii.  p.  43.)  Pliny  says 
that  the  best  sulphur  was  found  in  Melos  (xxxv.  15. 
s.  50) ; and  among  other  products  of  the  island  he 
enumerates  alum  (xxxv.  15.  s.  52),  pummice-stone 
(xxxvi.  21.  s.  42),  and  a bright  colour,  called  Me- 
t linum  pigmenium  (xxxv.  6.  s.  1 9 ; comp.  Vitruv. 
j vii.  7 ; Diosc.  v.  180 ; Plaut.  Most.  i.  3.  107). 

I The  mines  of  alum  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
j island,  near  a height  which  emits  smoke,  and  has 
I every  appearance  of  having  been  a volcano.  In  the 
I south-western  half  of  the  island,  the  mountains  are 
more  rugged  and  lofty;  the  highest  summit  bears 
the  name  of  St.  Elias.  The  island  produces  good 
wine  and  olives,  but  there  is  not  much  care  taken 
I in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  In  antiquity  Melos 
was  celebrated  for  its  kids.  (Athen.  i.  p.  4.)  One 
I of  its  greatest  deficiencies  is  want  of  water.  The 
j inhabitants  of  Kastron  depend  almost  exclusively 
j upon  cisterns ; and  the  only  spring  in  the  vicinity  is 
I to  the  westward  of  the  ancient  city,  ou  the  sea-side, 
where  is  a chapel  of  St.  Nicolas. 

I In  ancient  times  the  chief  town  in  the  island  was 
j called  Melos.  It  stood  upon  the  great  harbour.  It 
I is  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Diagoras,  sumamed 
i the  Atheist.  [^Dict.  of  Biogr.  art.  Diagoras.]  The 
; town  appears  to  have  been  small,  since  it  is  called 
I by  Thucydides  a x^plov,  not  wdAts;  and  of  the  3000 
I men  who  originally  composed  the  Athenian  expe- 
I dition,  the  smaller  half  was  sufficient  to  besiege  the 
i place.  (Thuc.  v.  84,  114.)  The  present  capital  of 
1 Melos  is  named  Kastron,  and  is  situated  upon  a 
I steep  hill  above  the  harbour.  The  former  capital 
I was  in  the  interior,  and  was  de.serted  on  account  of 
i its  unhealthy  situation.  Between  Kastron  and  the 
! northern  shore  of  the  harbour  are  the  ruins  of  the 
I ancient  town,  extending  down  to  the  water-side. 

! “ On  the  highest  part,  which  is  immediately  over- 
i looked  by  the  village,  are  some  remains  of  polygonal 
j walls,  and  others  of  regular  masonry  with  round 
I towers.  The  western  wall  of  the  city  is  traceable 
I all  the  way  down  the  hill  from  the  summit  to  the 
I sea  : on  the  east  it  followed  the  ridge  of  some  cliffs, 

: but  some  foundations  remain  only  in  a few  places” 
(Leake).  Within  the  enclosure  there  is  a small  hill, 

I on  which  stand  a church  of  St.  Elias  and  a small 
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monastery,  and  which  perhaps  seiwed  in  antiquity 
as  a kind  of  acropolis.  Here  several  architectural 
fragments  have  been  found.  On  the  south-eastern 
side  of  the  hill  are  some  seats  cut  out  of  the  rock  in  a 
semi-circular  form,  of  which  only  four  remained  un- 
covered when  Ross  visited  the  island  in  1843.  They 
appear  to  have  been  the  upper  seats  of  a small  theatre 
or  odeum,  which  was  perhaps  more  ancient  than  the 
large  theatre  mentioned  below.  In  front  of  these 
seats  is  a quadrangular  foundation  of  regular  masonry, 
of  which  in  one  part  four  or  five  courses  remain. 
About  40  steps  eastward  of  this  foundation  are  the 
remains  of  a temple  or  some  other  public  building, 
consisting  of  fragments  of  a Corinthian  capital  and 
part  of  a cornice.  About  a hundred  steps  SW.  is 
the  larger  theatre,  which  was  cleared  from  its  rub- 
bish in  1836  by  the  king  of  Bavaria,  then  Crown 
Prince.  The  nine  lowest  rows  of  seats,  of  white 
marble,  are  for  the  most  part  still  remaining,  but 
the  theatre,  when  entire,  extended  far  up  the  hill. 
From  the  character  of  its  architecture,  it  may 
safely  be  ascribed  to  the  Roman  period.  There 
are  no  other  remains  of  the  ancient  town  worthy  of 
notice. 

Eastward  of  the  ancient  city  is  a village  named 
TpvTrrjrii,  from  the  tombs  with  which  the  hill  is 
pierced  in  every  part.  Eastward  of  TpvmqTi}  is  a 
narrow  valley  sloping  to  the  sea,  which  also  contains 
several  sepulchral  excavations.  Some  of  them  con- 
sist of  two  chambers,  and  contain  niches  for  several 
bodies.  There  are,  also,  tombs  in  other  parts  of  the 
island.  In  these  tombs  many  works  of  art  and 
other  objects  have  been  discovered ; painted  vases, 
gold  ornaments,  arms,  and  utensils  of  various  kinds. 
Some  very  interesting  Christian  catacombs  have  also 
been  discovered  at  Melos,  of  which  Ross  has  given  a 
description.  (Toumefort,  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  114, 
Engl.  tr. ; Tavernier,  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  435;  Olivier, 
Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  217;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  77 ; Prokesch,  Denhwurdigkeiten,  vol.  i. 
p.  531,  vol.  ii.  p.  200;  Fiedler,  Reise,  vol.  ii.  p.  369; 
Ross,  Reisen  auf  den  Griechischen  Inseln,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  3,  145.) 


COIN  OF  MELOS. 

MELOS  (MrjAos  : Eth.  MrfAms),  a village  of 
Acarnania,  mentioned  only  by  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.') 

MELO'TIS,  a district  of  Triphylia  in  Epirus. 
(Liv.  xxxii.  13.)  The  names  of  Triphylia  and  Me- 
lotis,  in  connection  with  Epirus,  occur  only  in  Livy. 
Leake  supposes  that  Melotis,  which  name  indicates  a 
sheep-feeding  district,  was  probably  the  pastoral 
highlands  around  Ostanitza,  on  the  borders  of  Mo- 
lossis  and  Atintania.  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  101,  119.) 

MELPEIA  (MeAweto),  a village  in  Arcadia,  situ- 
ated upon  Mt.  Nomia,  which  is  a portion  of  Momit 
Lycaeus,  so  called  because  Pan  was  said  to  have 
here  discovered  the  melody  (piKos)  of  the  syrinx. 
(Pans.  viii.  38.  § 11.) 

MELPES,  a small  river  of  Lucania,  flowing  into 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  near  the  promontory  of  Pa- 
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linurus  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10).  It  is  now  called  the 
Mo/pa.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MELPIS  or  MELFIS  (S  MeAms:  Melfa),  a small 
river  of  Latium,  falling  into  the  Liris  QGarigliano'), 
about  4 miles  below  its  junction  with  the  Trerus 
{Sacco).  It  crossed  the  Via  Latina  about  4 miles 
from  Aquinum,  though  Strabo  erroneously  speaks 
of  it  as  flowing  by  that  city.  It  is  a still  greater 
mistake  that  he  calls  it  a great  river  (voTaphs 
piyas,  Strab.  v.  p.  237),  for  it  is  in  reality  a very 
inconsiderable  stream  ; but  the  text  of  Strabo  is,  in 
this  pasi-age,  very  corrupt,  and  perhaps  the  error 
is  not  that  of  the  author.  The  name  appears  in 
the  Tabula,  under  the  corrupt  form  Melfel,  for 
which  we  should  probably  read  Ad  Mel  pern.  {Tab, 
Pent.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

MELPUM,  a city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  of  which  the 
only  record  preserved  to  us  is  that  of  its  capture  and 
destruction  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Insubrians, 
Boians,  and  Senones,  which  took  place  according  to 
Cornelius  Nepos  on  the  same  day  with  the  taking 
of  Veii  by  Camillus,  B.  c 396  (Corn.  Nep.  ap.Plin. 
iii.  17.  s.  21).  He  calls  it  a very  wealthy  city 
(“opulentia  praecipuum”),  and  it  therefore  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  principal  of  the  Etruscan  set- 
tlements in  this  part  of  Italy.  All  trace  of  it  sub- 
sequently disappears,  and  its  site  is  a matter  of  mere 
conjecture.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MELSIAGUM,  a lake  or  marsh  in  Germany 
(Mela,  iii.  3.  § 3),  the  site  of  which  is  unknown  ; it 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  lakes  of  Mecklenburg.  [L.  S.] 
MELSUS  (Me'Acros),  a small  river  of  Hispania 
Tarraconenis,  flowing  into  the  sea  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Astures,  not  far  from  the  city  Noega 
(Noi'7a).  Perhaps  the  modern  Narcea.  (Strab,  iii. 
p.  167 ; Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  xv.  p.  47.) 
MEMBLIARUS.  [Anaphe.] 

MEMBRE'SA  {M^pSpriaa),  a town  of  the  pro- 
consular province,  the  position  of  which  is  fixed  by 
Procopius  {B.  V.  ii.  15)  at  350  stadia  from  Car- 
thage. Membressa  (Membrissa,  Pent.  Tab.),  as  it 
is  called  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  was  a station  be- 
tween Musti,  and  Silicibba,  and  a place  of  some 
importance  in  ecclesiastical  history.  (Morcelli,  A/nm 
Christiana,  vol.  i.  p.  223.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MEMIIS3I.  [Caupentoracte.] 
MEMNONENSES  {Mepifoveis),  a tribe  of 
Aethiopians,  who  dwelt  between  the  Nile  and  the 
Astapus,  north  of  the  peninsular  region  of  Meroe. 
(Ptol.  iv.  8.  § 114.)  The  name  was  not  an  indige- 
nous one,  but  given  by  the  Greek  geographers  to 
one  of  the  Nubian  tribes,  among  whom  they  placed 
their  legend  of  Memnon,  son  of  Aurora.  [W.B.D.] 
MEMPHIS  (Me/i(/)js, Herod. ii. 99, 1 14, 136,  154; 
Polyb.  v.  61  ; Diod.  i.  50,  seq. ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  : 
Eth.  Me^(|)iTrj$),  the  Noph  of  the  Old  Testament 
{Isaiah,  xix.  13 ; Jerem.  ii.  16,  xliv.  1),  was  the 
first  capital  of  the  entire  kingdom  of  Aegypt,  after 
the  Deltaic  monarchy  at  Heliopolis  was  united  to 
the  Thebaid  capital  at  This  or  Abydos.  It  stood 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  1 5 miles  S.  of 
Cercasorus,  in  lat.  30°  6'  N. 

The  foundation  of  Memphis  belongs  to  the  very 
earliest  age  of  Aegyptian  history.  It  is  ascribed  (1) 
to  Menes,  the  first  mortal  king ; (2)  to  Uchoreus,  a 
monarch  of  a later  dynasty ; and  (3)  to  Apis  or 
Epaphus.  (Hygin.  Fab.  149.)  But  the  two  latter 
may  be  dismissed  as  resting  on  very  doubtful  autho- 
rity. (Diod.i.  51.)  The  only  certainty  is  that  Memphis 
was  of  remote  antiquity,  as  indeed  is  implied  in  the 
ascription  of  its  origin  to  Menes,  and  that  it  was 
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the  first  capital  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Aegypt.  The  motives  which  induced 
its  founder  to  select  such  a site  for  his  capital  are 
obvious.  Not  far  removed  from  the  bifurcation  of  the 
Nile  at  Cercasorus,  it  commanded  the  S.  entrance 
to  the  Delta,  while  it  was  nearer  to  the  Thebaid 
than  any  of  the  Deltaic  provincial  cities  of  im- 
portance, Heliopolis,  Bubastis,  and  Sais.  It  is  also 
clear  why  he  placed  it  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Nile.  His  kingdom  had  little  to  apprehend  from 
the  tribes  of  the  Libyan  desert;  whereas  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Aegypt  was  always  exposed  to  attack 
from  Arabia,  Assyria,  and  Persia,  nor  indeed  was  it 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Scythians.  (Herod,  i.  105.) 
It  was  important,  therefore,  to  make  the  Nile  a bar- 
rier of  the  city;  and  this  was  efiected  by  placing 
Memphis  W.  of  it.  Before,  however,  Menes  could 
lay  the  foundations  of  his  capital,  an  artificial  area 
was  to  be  provided  for  them.  The  Nile,  at  that  remote 
period,  seems  to  have  bad  a double  bifurcation  ; one 
at  the  head  of  the  Delta,  the  other  above  the  site  of 
Memphis,  and  parallel  with  the  Arsinoite  Nome. 
Of  the  branches  of  its  southern  fork,  the  western 
and  the  wider  of  the  two  ran  at  the  foot  of  the 
Libyan  hills;  the  eastern  and  lower  was  the  present 
main  stream.  Between  them  the  plain,  though 
resting  on  a limestone  basis,  was  covered  with 
marshes,  caused  by  their  periodical  overflow.  This 
plain  Menes  chose  for  the  area  of  Memphis.  He 
began  by  constructing  an  embankment  about  100 
stadia  S.  of  its  site,  that  diverted  the  main  body  of 
the  water  into  the  eastern  arm ; and  the  marshes  he 
drained  off  into  two  principal  lakes,  one  to  N.,  the 
other  to  W.  of  Memphis,  which  thus,  on  eveiy  side 
but  S.,  was  defended  by  water. 

The  area  of  Memphis,  according  to  Diodorus  (i.  50), 
occupied  a circuit  of  150  stadia,  or  at  least  15  miles. 
This  space,  doubtless,  included  much  open  ground, 
laid  out  in  gardens,  as  well  as  the  courts  required 
for  the  barracks  of  the  garrison,  in  the  quarter 
denominated  “the  White  Castle,”  and  which  was 
successively  occupied,  under  the  Pharaohs,  by  the 
native  militia;  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus  (b.  c. 
658 — 614),  by  Phoenician  and  Greek  mercenaries} 
by  the  Persians,  after  the  invasion  of  Cambyses 
(b.  c.  524);  and  finally  by  the  Macedonian  and 
Roman  troops.  For  although  Memphis  was  not 
always  a royal  residence,  it  retained  always  two 
features  of  a metropolis;  (1)  it  was  the  seat  of  the 
central  garrison,  at  least  until  Alexandreia  was 
founded  ; and  (2)  its  necropolis  — the  pyramids — • 
was  the  tomb  of  the  kings  of  every  native  dynasty. 

The  mound  which  curbed  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile  was  so  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  Mem- 
phis, that  even  the  Persians,  who  ravaged  or 
neglected  all  other  great  works  of  the  country, 
annually  repaired  it.  (Herod,  ii.  99.)  The  climate 
was  of  remarkable  salubrity;  the  soil  extremely 
productive ; and  the  prospect  from  its  walls  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who 
seldom  cared  much  for  the  picturesque.  Diodorus 
(i.  96)  mentions  its  bright  green  meadows,  inter- 
sected by  canals,  paven  with  the  lotus-flower.  Pliny 
(xiii.  10,  xvi.  21)  speaks  of  trees  of  such  girth  that 
three  men  with  extended  arms  could  not  span  them. 
Martial  (vi.  80)  says  that  the  “navita  Memphiticus” 
brought  roses  in  winter  to  Rome  (comp.  Lucan, 
Pharsal.  iv.  135);  and  Athenaeus  (i.  20.  p.  11) 
celebrates  its  teeming  soil  and  its  wine.  (Comp. 
Joseph.  Antiq.  ii.  14.  § 4;  Horace,  Od.  iii.  26.  10.) 
And  these  natural  advantages  were  seconded  by  its 
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position  in  the  “narrows”  of  Aegypt,  at  a point 
where  the  Arabian  and  Libyan  hills  converge  for 
the  last  time  as  they  approach  the  Delta,  and 
whence  Memphis  commanded  the  whole  inland 
trade,  whether  ascending  or  descending  the  Nile. 
On  the  coins  of  Hadrian  the  W'calth  and  fertility  of 
lUemphis  are  expressed  by  a figure  of  the  Nile  on 
their  reverse,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a cornucopia. 
(Mionnet,  Suppl.  ix.  No.  42.) 

The  position  of  Memphis,  again,  as  regarded  the 
civilisation  w’hich  Aegypt  imparted  or  received,  was 
most  favourable.  A capital  in  the  Thebaid  would 
have  been  too  remote  for  communication  with  the 
East  or  Greece : a capital  in  the  Delta  would  have 
been  too  remote  from  the  Upper  Kingdom,  which 
would  then  have  pertained  rather  to  Aethiopia  than 
to  Aegypt;  while  the  Delta  itself,  unsupported  by  the 
Thebaid,  must  in  all  probability  have  become  an 
Assyrian  province.  But  the  intermediate  situation 
! of  Memphis  connected  it  both  with  the  southern 
portions  of  the  Nile  valley,  as  far  as  its  keys  at  Philae 
and  Elephantina,  and  also  through  the  isthmus  of 
Suez  and  the  coast,  with  the  most  civilised  races  of 
j Asia  and  Europe.  After  the  foundation  of  Alexan- 
] dreia,  indeed,  Memphis  sunk  into  a provincial  city. 

1 But  the  Saracen  invaders  in  the  seventh  century 
confinned  the  wisdom  of  Menes’s  choice,  for  they 
i built  both  Old  and  New  Cairo  in  the  neighbourhood 
I of  Memphis,  only  changing  the  site  from  the  western 
1 to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  because  their  natural 
! alliances,  unlike  those  of  the  Pharaohs,  were  with 
; the  Arabians  and  the  Syrian  Khalifates. 

I The  history  of  Memphis  is  in  some  measure  that 
1 of  Aegypt  also.  The  great  works  of  Menes  were 
I probably  accomplished  by  successive  monarchs,  if 
not  indeed  by  several  dynasties.  In  the  1st  period 
of  the  monarchy  we  find  that  the  3rd,  4th,  6th,  7th, 

1 and  8th  dynasties  consisted  of  Memphite  kings. 

I Athotis,  who  is  styled  a son  of  Menes,  is  said  to  have 
! built  the  palace,  and  thus  stamped  the  new  city  as 
i a royal  residence.  In  the  reign  of  Kaiechos,  in  the 
2nd  dynasty,  the  worship  of  Apis  was  established 
i at  Memphis,  which  was  equivalent  to  rendering  it  a 
I cathedral  city.  In  the  7th  dynasty  we  have  a record 
of  seventy  Memphite  kings,  each  reigning  for  one 
day : this  probably  denotes  an  interregnum,  and 
perhaps  a foregone  revolution ; for,  as  Herodotus  re- 
I marks  (ii.  147),  the  Aegyptians  could  not  exist 
1 without  a monarchy.  After  the  8th  dynasty  no 
series  of  Memphite  kings  occurs;  and  the  royal 
families  pass  to  Heracleopolis,  in  the  first  place; 
next,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Shepherds,  to  Thebes ; 

‘ afterwards  to  the  Deltaic  cities  of  Tanis,  Bubastis, 

' and  Sais. 

The  shepherd  kings,  though  they  formed  their 
great  camp  at  Abaris,  retained  Memphis  as  the  seat 
of  civil  government  (Manetho,  ap.  Joseph,  cont. 
Apion^  i.  14);  and  although,  after  they  withdrew 
into  Syria,  Thebes  became  the  capital,  yet  we  have  a 
proof  that  the  1 8th  dynasty — the  house  of  Rameses — 
held  their  northern  metropolis  in  high  esteem.  For 
. Sesostris,  or  Rameses  III.  (Herod,  ii.  108),  on  his 
I return  from  his  Asiatic  wars,  set  up  in  front  of  the 
' temple  of  Ptah  at  Memphis  a colossal  statue  of 
I himself  45  feet  high ; and  this  is  probably  the  co- 
i lossal  figure  still  lying  among  the  mounds  of  ruin 
1 at  Mitranieh.  Under  the  25th  dynasty,  while  the 
, Aethiopians  occupied  Aegypt,  Memphis  was  again 
the  seat  of  a native  government,— apparently  the 
‘ result  of  a revolution,  which  set  Sethos,  a priest, 
upon  the  throne.  A victory  obtained  by  this  mon- 
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arch  over  the  Assyrians  was  commemorated  by  a 
statue  in  the  temple  of  Ptah — Sethos  holding  in  his 
hand  a mouse,  the  symbol  of  destruction.  (Horapol. 
Hieroglyph,  i.  50;  comp.  Aelian,  H.  Anim,  vi.  41; 
Strab.  xiii.  p.  604;  Herod,  ii.  141.)  Under  Psam- 
metichus  (b.  c.  670)  the  Phoenician  soldiers,  who 
had  aided  him  in  gaining  the  crown,  were  established 
by  him  in  “ the  Tyrian  camp,” — at  least  this  seems 
to  be  the  meaning  of  Herodotus  (ii.  112), — but  w'ere 
removed  by  his  successor  Amasis  into  the  capital 
itself,  and  into  that  quarter  of  it  called  the  “ White 
Castle.” 

Of  all  the  Aegyptian  cities,  Memphis  suffered  the 
most  severely  from  the  cruelty  and  fanaticism  of 
the  Persians.  Its  populace,  excited  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Aegyptian  army  at  Pelusium,  put  to  death  the 
Persian  herald  who  summoned  the  Memphians  to 
surrender.  The  vengeance  of  the  conqueror  is  re- 
lated by  Herodotus.  Memphis  became  the  head- 
quarters of  a Persian  garrison ; and  Cambyses,  on  his 
return  from  his  unfortunate  expedition  against 
Aethiopia,  was  more  than  ever  incensed  against  the 
vanquished.  Psammei.itus,  the  last  of  the  Pharaohs, 
was  compelled  to  put  himself  to  death  (Herod,  iii.  15) ; 
Cambyses  slew  the  god  Apis  with  his  own  hand,  and 
massacred  his  priests;  he  profaned  the  Temple  of 
Ptah  and  burned  the  images  of  the  Cabeiri  (id.  ib.  32). 
Under  Darius  Aegypt  was  mildly  governed,  and  his 
moderation  was  shown  by  his  acquiescence  in  the 
high-priest’s  refusal  to  permit  the  erection  of  a 
statue  to  him  at  Memphis.  (Herod,  ii.  110;  Diodor, 

i.  58.)  The  next  important  notice  of  this  city  is  in 
the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  I.  Inaros,  son  of  Psamme- 
tichus,  had  revolted  from  Persia,  and  called  in  the 
aid  of  the  Athenians.  (Diod.  xi.  71.)  The  Per- 
sians were  defeated  at  Papremis  in  the  Delta  {ih. 
74;  comp.  Mannert,  Geogr.  x.  p.  591),  fled  to  l\Iem- 
phis,  and  were  besieged  in  the  “ White  Castle.” 
(Thucyd.  i.  108 — 109.)  The  siege  lasted  for  more 
than  a year  (Diodor,  ii,  75),  and  was  at  length 
raised  (Ctesias,  c.  33),  and  the  authority  of  the 
king  of  Persia  restored.  Under  Nectanebus  L,  the 
first  monarch  of  the  Sebennytic  dynasty,  Memphis 
expelled  its  Persian  garrison,  nor  did  it  return  to 
its  allegiance,  until  Nectanebus  II.,  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  thirty  dynasties,  was  driven  into  Ae- 
thiopia. (Athenaeus,  iv.  p.  150.)  From  this  period 
Memphis  loses  its  metropolitan  importance,  and 
sinks  to  the  level  of  the  chief  provincial  city  of 
Aegypt. 

If,  as  Diodorus  remarks  (i.  51),  Thebes  sur- 
passed Memphis  in  the  grandeur  of  its  temples,  the 
latter  city  was  more  remarkable  for  the  number  of 
its  deities  and  sacred  buildings,  and  for  its  secular 
and  commercial  edifices.  It  might,  indeed,  as  regards 
its  shrines,  be  not  improperly  termed  the  Pantheon 
of  the  land  of  Misraim.  The  following  were  its 
principal  religious  structures,  and  they  seem  to 
include  nearly  all  the  capital  objects  of  Aegyptian 
worship  except  the  goat  and  the  crocodile: — 

1.  The  temple  of  Isis,  was  commenced  at  a very 
early  period,  but  only  completed  by  Amasis,  b.  c.  564. 
It  is  described  as  spacious  and  beautiful  (Herod,  ii. 
176  ; Heliodor.  Aethiop.  vii.  2,  8,  11),  but  inferior 
to  the  Iseium  at  Busiris  (Herod,  ii.  59,  61). 

2.  The  temple  of  Proteus,  founded  probably  by 
Phoenicians,  who  had  a commercial  establishment  at 
Memphis.  It  was  of  so  early  date  as  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  era  of  the  Trojan  War.  (Plutarch,  de  Gen. 
Socrat.  c.  7.) 

3.  The  temple  of  Apis,  completed  in  the  reign  of 
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Psammetiehus  (Herod,  ii.  1.53;  Aelian,  Hist.  An. 
xi.  10;  Clemens  Alexand.  Paedag.  Hi.  2;  Strab. 
xvH.  p.  807),  stood  opposite  the  southern  portal  of 
the  great  temple  of  Ptah  or  Hephaestos,  and  was 
celebrated  for  its  colonnades,  through  which  the  pro- 
cessions of  Apis  were  conducted.  Here  was  also  an 
oracle  of  Apis,  in  connection  with  one  of  Osiris  and 
Isis  (Plin.  viii.  46 ; Pausan.  vii.  22.)  This  temple 
was  the  cathedral  of  Aegypt,  and  not  only  esta- 
blished there  a numerous,  opulent,  and  learned  col- 
lege of  priests,  but  also  attracted  thither  innumerable 
worshippers,  who  combined  commercial  with  reli- 
gious purposes. 

4.  The  temple  of  Serapis,  in  the  western  quarter 
of  Memphis.  This  Serapis  was  of  earlier  date  than 
the  Alexandrian  deity  of  similar  name.  To  the 
Memphian  Serapeium  was  attached  a Nilo-meter,  for 
gauging  and  recording  the  periodical  overflows  of  the 
liver.  It  was  removed  by  Constantine  as  a relic  of 
paganism,  but  replaced  by  his  successor  Julian. 
(Socrat.  Hist  Eccles.  i.  18  ; Sozomen,  v.  2 ; comp. 
Diodor.  i.  50,  57  ; Senec.  Quaest.  Nat.  iv.  2 ; Plin. 
viii.  46.) 

5.  A temple  of  Phre,  or  the  Sun,  mentioned  only 
in  the  Rosetta  inscription  (Letronne,  Recueil  des 
Inscr.  Grecques  et  Lat.  de  V Egypte;  Brugsch,  In- 
script.  Rosettan.') 

6.  The  temple  of  the  Cabeiri  (Herod,  iii.  37), 
into  which  none  but  the  high-priest  might  lawfully 
enter.  The  statues  of  the  pigmy  gods  were  burned 
by  Cambyses,  and  the  temple  mutilated. 

7.  The  temple  of  Ptah  or  Hephaestos,  the  ele- 
mental principle  of  fire,  worshipped  under  the  form 
of  a Pygmy.  This  was  the  most  ancient  shrine  in 
Memphis,  being  coeval  with  its  foundation.  (Diodor. 

i.  45  ; Herod,  ii.  99,  iii.  37  ; Strab.  xvii.  807  ; Am- 
mian.  xvii.  4.)  It  was  enlarged  and  beautified  by 
several  successive  monarchs,  apparently  through  a 
spirit  of  rivalry  with  the  great  buildings  at  Thebes. 
(1.)  Moeris  erected  the  great  northern  court  (Herod. 

ii.  101  ; Diod.  i.  51).  (2.)  Raineses  the  Great 

raised  in  this  court  six  colossal  figures  of  stone,  — 
porti'ait -statues  of  himself,  his  queen,  and  their  four 
sons.  (Herod,  ii.  108 — 110;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  807.) 
(3.)  Rhampsinitus  built  the  western  court,  and 
erected  two  colossal  figures  of  summer  and  winter. 
(Herod,  ii.  121  ; Diodor.  i.  62  ; Wilkinson,  M.  and 
C.  i.  p.  121.)  (4.)  Asychis  added  the  eastern 

court.  (Herod,  ii.  136.)  It  was,  in  the  opinion  of 
Herodotus,  by  far  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  of 
the  four  quadrangles.  (5.)  Psammetiehus,  the 
Saite  king,  added  the  south  court,  in  commemoration 
of  his  victory  over  the  Dodecarchy  (Polyaen.  Stratag. 
vii.  3;  Herod,  ii.  153;  Diodor.  i.  67);  and  Amasis 
(Herod,  ii.  176)  erected  or  restored  to  its  basis  the 
colossal  statue  of  Ptah,  in  front  of  the  southern 
portico.  From  the  priests  of  the  Memphian  temples, 
the  Greeks  derived  their  knowledge  of  Aegyptian 
annals,  and  the  rudiments  also  of  their  philosophical 
systems.  It  was  at  Memphis  that  Herodotus  made 
his  longest  sojourn,  and  gained  most  of  his  inform- 
ation respecting  Lower  Aegypt.  Democritus  also 
resided  five  years  at  Memphis,  and  won  the  favour  of 
the  priests  by  his  addiction  to  astrological  and  hiero- 
glyphical  studies.  (Diog.  Laert.  Demoerit.  ix.  34.) 
Memphis  reckoned  among  its  illustrious  visitors,  in 
eai'ly  times,  the  legislator  Solon,  the  historian  Heca- 
taeus,  the  philosophei-s  Thales  and  Cleobulus  of 
Lind  us  ; and  in  a later  age,  Strabo  the  geographer, 
and  Diodorus  the  Sicilian. 

The  village  of  Mitra-nieh^  half  concealed  in  a 
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grove  of  palm-trees,  about  10  miles  S.  of  Gizch, 
marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Memphis.  The  suc- 
cessive conquerors  of  the  land,  indeed,  have  used  its 
ruins  as  a stone-quarry,  so  that  its  exact  situation 
has  been  a subject  of  dispute.  Major  Renmdl 
(^Geography  of  Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  p.  121,  seq.), 
however,  brings  incontestable  evidence  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  Mitranieh  with  Memphis.  Its  re- 
mains extend  over  many  hundred  acres  of  ground, 
which  are  covered  with  blocks  of  granite,  broken 
obelisks,  columns  and  colossal  statues.  The  prin- 
cipal mound  corresponds  probably  with  the  area  of 
the  great  temple  of  Ptah. 

There  are  several  accounts  of  the  appearance  of 
Memphis  at  different  eras.  Strabo  saw  the  Hephaes- 
teium  entire,  although  much  of  the  city  was  then  in 
ruins.  In  the  twelfth  century  A.  D.  it  was  visited  by 
the  Arabian  traveller  Ab-dallatif,  who  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  spectacle  of  grandeur  and  deso- 
lation. “ Its  ruins  offer,”  he  says,  “ to  the  spectator 
a union  of  things  which  confound  him,  and  which 
the  most  eloquent  man  in  the  world  would  in  vain 
attempt  to  describe.”  He  seems  to  have  seen  at  least 
one  of  the  colossal  statues  of  the  group  of  Rameses 
in  the  northern  court  of  the  Hephaesteium.  Among 
innumerable  “idols,”  as  he  terms  them,  he  “measured 
one  which,  without  its  pedestal,  was  more  than  30 
cubits  long.  This  statue  was  formed  of  a single 
piece  of  red  granite,  and  was  covered  with  a red 
varnish.”  (Ab-dallatif,  De  Sacy's  Translation,  4to. 
p.  184.)  Sir  William  Hamilton  (^Aegyptiaca,  4to.. 
p.  303)  visited  the  spot,  and  says,  that  “ high 
mounds  enclose  a square  of  1800  yards  from  N. 
to  S.,  and  400  from  E.  to  W.  The  entrance  in 
the  centre  of  each  side  is  still  visible.  The  two 
principal  entrances  faced  the  desert  and  the  river  ” 
(that  is  W.  and  E.).  He  entered  by  the  latter, 
and  found  immediately  “ thirty  or  forty  large  blocks 
of  very  fine  red  granite,  lying  on  the  ground,  evidently 
forming  parts  of  some  colossal  statues,  the  chief 
ornaments  of  the  temple.” 

The  district  in  which  these  remains  are  found  is 
still  termed  Memfhy  the  Coptic  population,  and  thus 
helps  to  confirm  the  identity  of  the  village  of  Mitra- 
nieh with  the  ancient  capital  of  Aegypt.  [W.B.D.] 
MENAENUM  or  MENAE  (Meval,  PtoL,  Steph. 
B.  ; Mivaivov,  Diod.  : Eth.  Mej/o7oy,  Steph.  ; but 
coinshave  MeVotj/os;  Menaenus,  Cic.;  Menaeninus, 
Plin.:  Mineo'),  an  inland  city  of  Sicily,  about  18 
miles  W.  of  Leontini.  It  was  a city  of  the  Siculi, 
and  not  a Greek  colony,  but,  according  to  Diodorus, 
was  not  an  ancient  settlement  of  that  people,  but 
first  founded  by  their  king  Ducetius,  in  b.  o.  459. 
(Diod.  xi.  78.)  It  was  situated  at  a distance  of 
about  2 miles  from  the  celebrated  lake  and  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Palici  [Palicorum  Lacus]  (Steph. 
B.  s.  V.') ; and  Ducetius  appears,  a few  years  after- 
wards, to  have  removed  the  inhabitants  again  from 
his  newly  built  city,  and  to  have  founded  another, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sacred  lake, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Palica  (Diod.  xi.  88, 
where  the  reading  MeVay  for  Neas,  suggested  by 
Cluver,  and  adopted  by  Wesseling,  is  at  least  very 
probable,  though  it  is  diflicult  to  understand  how 
Diodorus  could  call  it  the  native  city  of  Ducetius,  if 
it  had,  in  fact,  been  only  founded  by  him.)  This 
new  city,  however,  was  destroyed  soon  after  tlie 
death  of  Ducetius  (Diod.  xi.  90),  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  inhabitants  settled  again  at  Menaenum. 
The  latter  city,  though  it  never  attained  to  any 
great  importance,  continued  to  subsist  down  to  a 
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i lute  period.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  city 
meant  by  Diodorus  (siv.  78,  where  the  editions  have 
I 'S.ixfviov,  a name  certainly  corrupt),  which  was  re- 
duced by  Dionysius  in  b.c.  396,  together  with 
1 Jlorgantia  and  other  cities  of  the  Siculi.  It  is  men- 
\ tinned  more  than  once  by  Cicero  among  the  muni- 
E cipal  towns  of  Sicily,  and  seems  to  have  been  a 
} tolerably  flourishing  place,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
carried  on  agriculture  to  a considerable  extent. 
(Cic.  Verr.  iii.  22,  43.)  It  is  enumerated  also  by 
Silius  Italicus  among  the  cities  of  Sicily,  and  by 
Pliny  among  the  stipendiary  towns  of  that  island, 
and  its  name  is  found  also  in  Ptolemy.  (Sil.  Ital. 
xiv.  266;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 13.)  This 
is  the  last  notice  of  it  that  occurs  ; but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  modern  town  of  Mineo  retains  the 
name,  and  probably  the  site,  of  Menaenum.  It  is 
situated  on  a lofty  hill,  forming  part  of  a range 
which  sweeps  round  from  Palagonia  to  Caltagirone, 
and  forms  the  boundary  of  a deep  basin,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a small  plain,  with  the  volcanic 
lake  now  called  Lago  di  Naftia,  which  is  unques- 
tionably the  ancient  Lacus  Palicorum.  No  ruins 
are  now  extant  at  Mineo ; but  the  coins  of  !Me- 
naenum,  which  are  numerous,  though  only  of  copper, 
attest  the  consideration  which  it  anciently  en- 
joyed. [E.  H.  B.] 
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MENA'PIA  (MemTTia,  Ptol.  vi.  11.  § 8),  a 
small  place  in  Bactriana  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Eucratidia.  It  is  probably  the  same 
as  that  called  LIenapila  by  Ammianus  (xxiii. 
|C)-  [V.] 

MENA'PII,  a people  of  North  Gallia.  In  Caesar’s 
time  (Jd.  G.  iv.  4)  the  Menapii  were  on  both  sides 
of  the  lower  Ehine,  where  they  had  arable  farms, 
buildings,  and  small  towns.  The  Usipetes  and 
and  Tenctheri,  who  were  Germans,  being  hard  pressed 
by  the  Suevi,  came  to  the  Khine,  surprised  and  mas- 
sacred the  Menapii  on  the  east  bank,  and  then  cross- 
ing over  spent  the  winter  on  the  west  side,  and  lived 
at  free  cost  among  the  Menapii.  The  history  of 
these  marauders  is  told  elsewhei’e.  [Usipetes.] 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Khine  the  Eburones  were 
the  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Menapii  (5.  G. 
vi.  5),  and  they  were  between  the  Menapii  and  the 
Treviri.  The  Menapii  were  protected  by  continuous 
swamps  and  forests.  On  the  south  and  on  the  coast 
the  Menapii  bordered  on  the  Morini.  Caesar  does 
not  state  this  distinctly;  but  he  mentions  the  Me- 
napii (5.  G.  ii.  4)  among  the  Belgian  confederates 
next  to  the  Morini ; and  the  Menapii  were  said  to  be 
able  to  raise  7000  fighting  men.  As  the  Veneti 
sought  the  aid  of  the  Morini  and  Menapii  in  their  war 
with  Caesar,  we  must  conclude  that  they  had  ships, 
or  their  aid  would  have  been  useless  (B.  G.  iii.  9). 
Caesar  describes  all  Gallia  as  reduced  to  obedience 
at  the  close  of  the  summer  of  b.  c.  56,  except  the 
Morini  and  Menapii  (5.  G.  iii.  28),  who  were  pro- 
tected against  the  Roman  general  for  this  season  by 
their  forests  and  the  bad  weather.  The  next  year 
(n.  c.  55),  immediately  before  sailing  for  Britannia, 
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Caesar  sent  two  of  his  legati  to  invade  the  country 
of  the  Menapii  and  those  Pagi  of  the  Morini  whicli 
had  not  made  their  submission  (£.  G.  iv.  22). 
After  his  return  from  Britannia  Caesar  sent  La- 
bienus  against  the  Morini  with  the  legions  which 
had  been  brought  back  from  Britannia.  The  summer 
had  been  dry,  and  as  the  marshes  did  not  protect 
the  Morini,  as  in  the  year  before,  most  of  them  were 
compelled  to  yield.  The  troops  which  had  been 
sent  against  the  Menapii  under  the  two  legati  ra- 
vaged the  lands,  destroyed  the  corn,  and  burnt  the 
houses  ; but  the  people  fled  to  the  thickets  of  their 
forests,  and  saved  themselves  from  their  cruel  enemy. 
{B.  G.  iv.  38.) 

In  B.  c.  53  Caesar  himself  entered  the  country 
of  the  Menapii  with  five  legions  unincumbered  wdlh 
baggage.  The  Menapii  were  the  only  Galli  who  had 
never  sent  ambassadors  to  Caesar  about  peace,  and 
they  were  allies  of  Ambiorix,  king  of  the  Eburones, 
Caesar’s  enemy.  Trusting  to  the  natural  protection 
of  their  country,  the  Menapii  did  not  combine  their 
forces,  but  fled  to  the  forests  and  marshes,  carrying 
their  property  with  them.  Caesar  entered  their 
country  with  his  army  in  three  divisions,  after 
having  -with  great  rapidity  made  his  bridges  over 
the  rivers,  but  he  does  not  mention  any  names.  The 
buildings  and  villages  were  burnt,  and  a great 
number  of  cattle  and  men  were  captured.  Tlie  Me- 
napii prayed  for  peace,  gave  hostages,  and  were  told 
that  their  hostages  would  be  put  to  death,  if  they 
allowed  Ambiorix  to  come  within  their  borders. 
With  this  threat  Caesar  quitted  the  country  that  he 
had  ravaged,  leaving  Comm  the  Atrebat,  one  of  his 
slavish  Gallic  tools,  with  a body  of  cavalry  to  keep 
watch  over  the  Menapii.  (5.  G.  vi.  5,  6.) 

It  appears  from  Caesar’s  narrative  that  this  people 
had  farms, arable  land, and  cattle;  and  probably  ships. 
They  were  not  savages,  but  a people  with  some 
civility.  Caesar’s  narrative  also  leads  us  to  infer 
that  the  Menapii  on  the  coast  bordered  on  the  Morini, 
as  Strabo  (iv.  pp.  194, 199)  says.  Pliny  (iv.  17)  also 
makes  the  Menapii  and  Morini  conterminous  on  the 
coast,  but  he  makes  the  Scaldis  (Schelde)  the 
northern  limit  of  the  Menapii;  and  he  places  the 
Toxandri  north  of  the  Schell.  D’Anville  (Notice, 
(^c.,  Nervii)  attempts  to  show,  against  the  authority 
of  the  ancient  writers,  that  the  Nervii  extended  to 
the  coast,  and  consequently  were  between  the  Morini 
and  the  Menapii.  But  it  is  here  assumed  as  proved 
that  the  Morini  on  the  coast  bordered  on  the  Menapii, 
who  in  Caesar’s  time  at  least  extended  along  the 
coast  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Morini 
to  the  tenitory  of  the  Batavi.  [Batavorum 
Insula.] 

Walckenaer  proves,  as  he  supposes,  that  the  river 
Aas,  from  its  source  to  its  outlet,  W'as  the  boundary 
between  the  Morini  and  the  Menapii.  The^da^is 
the  dull  stream  which  flows  by  St.  Omer,  and  is 
made  navigable  to  Gravelines.  Accordingly  he 
makes  the  hill  of  Cassel,  which  is  east  of  the  Aas, 
to  be  the  Castellum  Menapiorum  of  the  Table.  This 
question  is  examined  under  Castellum  Moei- 
NOBUM.  The  boundary  on  the  coast  between  the 
Morini  and  Menapii  is  unknown,  but  it  may,  per- 
haps, have  been  as  far  north  as  Dunkerque.  As  the 
Eburones  about  Tongern  and  Spa  were  the  neigh- 
bours of  the  Menapii  of  Caesar  on  the  east,  we 
obtain  a limit  of  the  Menapii  in  that  direction.  On 
the  north  their  boundary  was  the  Rhine ; and  on  the 
south  the  Nervii.  Under  Augustus  some  German 
peoples,  Ubii,  Sicambri  [Gugekni],  and  others 
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were  removed  to  the  west  side  of  the  Khine.  The  Posidhi,  to  the  E.,  as  well  as  on  the  heiglits  above  it. 

Toxandri.  who  were  settled  in  North  Brabant,  occu-  (Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  156.)  The  types 


pied  the  place  of  those  Menapii  who  bordered  on  the 
Eburones.  But  the  Menapii  still  maintained  them- 
selves on  the  west.  Tacitus  iv.  28),  in  his 

description  of  the  rebellion  of  Civilis,  still  speaks  of 
the  “ Menapios  et  Morinos  et  extrema  Galliarum.” 
Part  of  the  former  territory  of  the  Menapii  was 
finally  included  in  Germania  Inferior,  and  the  rest 
in  Belgica.  The  name  Menapii  subsisted  for  a long 
time.  Aurelius  Victor  (de  Caesarihm,  39)  calls 
Carausius  “ Menapiae  civis;”  and  it  appears  in  the 
middle  ages.  D’Anville  observes  that  though  the 
Notitia  of  the  Empire  mentions  a body  of  soldiers 
named  Menapii,  we  see  no  trace  of  this  nation  in 
any  city  which  represents  it;  but  Walckenaer 
^c.  vol.  i.  p.  460)  contends  that  Turnacum 
(Toumai)  was  their  chief  place,  to  which  place 
probably  belong  the  Belgic  silver  medals  with  the 
legend  dvrnacvs  (Bast,  Recueil,  ^c.)  “ In  an 
act  of  Charles  the  Bald,  A.  D.  847,  in  favour  of  the 
abbey  of  St.  Amand,  which  is  south  of  Toumai,  this 
abbey  is  said  to  be  ‘ in  territorio  Menapiorum  quod 
nunc  Mempiscum  appellant.’”  We  thus  obtain,  as 
it  seems,  a fixed  point  for  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Menapii,  which  under  the  later  Empire  may  have 
been  limited  to  the  country  west  of  the  Schelde. 

It  is  observed  that  “ though  it  is  very  probable 
that  Caesar  never  advanced  into  the  interior  of 
Flanders,  it  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Eomans 
afterwards,  if  they  did  not  absolutely  make  them- 
selves masters  of  it,  at  least  were  there  for  some 
time  at  different  epochs.  Their  idols,  their  Dei  Pe- 
nates, sepulchral  urns,  lamps,  Koman  utensils,  and 
especially  the  medals  of  almost  all  the  emperors, 
discovered  in  great  numbers,  are  irrefragable  evi- 
dence of  this.”  (Bast,  Recueil  cCAntiquites  Romaines 
et  Gauloises,  ^c..  Introduction.) 

“ Ancient  earthen  vessels  have  been  found  in 
great  numbers  all  along  the  coast  from  Dunkerque 
to  Bruges,  which  shows  that  the  sea  has  not  gained 
here,  and  refutes  the  notion  that  in  the  time  of 
Caesar  and  Pliny  this  coast  was  neither  inhabited 
nor  habitable.”  (Walckenaer,Geo5r.  #c.  vol.  i.  p.  469.) 
An  inscription  found  at  Bimini,  of  the  age  of  Ves- 
pasian, mentions  tlie  “ Salinatores  Menapioram,”  or 
saltmakers  of  the  Menapii. 

If  the  position  of  the  Meldi  of  Caesar  has  been 
rightly  determined  [Meldi],  they  were  aMenapian 
people.  There  is  nothing  to  show  whether  the  Me- 
napii were  Galli  or  Germani.  [G.  L.] 

MENAPILA  [Menapia.] 

MENDE  (Mei/Sr;,  Herod,  vii.  123;  Scyl.  p.  26; 
Thuc.  iv.  123;  Steph.  B.),  or  MENDAE  (MfeVSai, 
Pans.  V.  10.  § 27  ; Plin.  iv.  10 ; Mei'Sa,  Polyaen. 
ii.  1.  § 21  ; Suid.  s.  v. ; Mendis,  Liv.  xxxi,  45  : 
JSth.  MerSaios),  a town  of  Pallene,  situated  on  the 
SW.  side  the  cape.  It  was  a colony  of  Eretria  in 
Euboea,  which  became  subject  to  Athens  with  the 
other  cities  of  Pallene  and  Chalcidice.  On  the 
arrival  of  Brasidas,  Mende  revolted  from  the  Athe- 
nians (Thuc.  1.  C-),  but  was  afterwards  retaken  by 
Nicias  and  Nicostratus  (Thuc.  iv.  130;  Died, 
xii.  72).  It  appears,  from  the  account  which  Livy 
(Z.  c.)  gives  of  the  expedition  of  Attains  and  the 
Bomans  (b.  c.  200),  to  have  been  a small  maritime 
place  under  the  dominion  of  Cassandria.  Together 
with  Scione,  Mende  occupied  the  broadest  part  of 
the  peninsula  (Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  3.  § 11),  and  is 
probably  represented  by  some  Hellenic  remains 
which  have  been  observed  on  the  shore  near  Kavo- 


on  its  autonomous  coins  — Silenus  riding  upon  an 
ass,  and  a “ Diota  ” in  a square  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii. 
p.  72) — refer  to  the  famous  Mendaean  wine,  of  which 
the  ancients  make  honourable  mention.  (Athen.  i. 
pp.  23,  29,  iv.  p.  129,  viii.  p.  364,  xi.  p.  784; 
Hippocrat.  vol.  ii.  p.  472,  ed.  KUhn ; Jul.  Poll. 
Onomast.  vi.  segm.  15.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
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MENDES  (McVStjs,  Herod,  ii.  42,  46.  166; 
Diod.  i.  84  ; Strab.  xvii.  p.  802  ; Mela,  i.  9 § 9 ; 
Plin.  V.  10.  s.  12;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 51  ; Steph.  B. 
s.  V.  : Eth.  Mej'STjuios),  the  capital  of  the  Men- 
desian  nome  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt.  It  was  situ- 
ated at  the  point  where  the  Mendesian  arm  of  the 
Nile  (M€i'57}(rioi/  o-rd/ia,  Scylax,  p.  43 ; Ptol.  iv. 
5.  § 10  ; Mendesium  ostium,  Pliny,  Mela,  ll.  cc.) 
flows  into  the  lake  of  Tanis.  Mendes  was,  under 
the  Pharaonic  kings,  a considerable  town  ; the 
nome  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Mendes 
or  Pan,  the  all-producing-principle  of  life,  and 
one  of  the  eight  greater  deities  of  Aegypt,  and 
represented  under  the  form  of  a goat.  It  was 
also  one  of  the  nomes  assigned  to  that  division 
of  the  native  army  which  was  called  the  Calasirii, 
and  the  city  was  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of 
a perfume  designated  as  the  Mendesium  unguentum. 
(Plin.  xiii.  1.  s.  2.)  Mendes,  however,  declined 
early,  and  disappears  in  the  first  century  A.  D.; 
since  both  Ptolemy  (1.  c.)  and  Aristides  (iii.  p.  1 60) 
mention  Thmuis  as  the  only  town  of  note  in  the 
Mendesian  nome.  From  its  position  at  the  junction 
of  the  river  and  the  lake,  it  was  probably  encroached 
upon  by  their  waters,  after  the  canals  fell  into 
neglect  under  the  Macedonian  kings,  and  when  they 
were  repaired  by  Augustus  (Sueton.  Au^.  18,  63) 
Thmuis  had  attracted  its  trade  and  population. 
Buins,  however,  supposed  to  be  those  of  Mendes, 
have  been  found  near  the  hamlet  of  Achman-Tanah 
(Champollion,  VEgypte,  vol.  ii.  p.  122.)  [W.  B.  D.] 
MENDICULEIA.  1.  A town  of  the  Ilergetes, 
probably  Monzon.  [Vol.  II.  p.  32,  a.] 

2.  A town  in  the  interior  of  Lusitania,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Tagus.  (Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 8,  where  some 
MSS.  have  MgJ'Sj/fooATjic,  othei-s  Mej/STjKoi/Ata.) 

MENEDE'MIUM  {M.tvehgfxiov'),  a town  in  the 
western  part  of  Pisidia,  two  miles  west  of  Pogla. 
(Ptol.  V.  5.  § 6;  Steph.  s.  v.,  who  calls  it  a town  of 
Lycia.)  [L.  S.  ] 

MENELAI  POBTUS  (Mei/eAaibs  Atjurji/,  Herod, 
iv.  169),  a harbour  of  Marmarica,  situated  to  the 
W.  of  Paraetonium  (Strab.  i.  p.  40,  xvii.  p.  838), 
and  a day’s  voyage  from  Petras.  (Scylax,  107,  d.) 
Here,  according  to  legend,  the  hero  Menelaus  landed 
(Herod,  ii.  119);  and  it  was  the  place  where 
Agesilaus  died  in  his  march  from  the  Nile  to  Gyrene, 
B.  c.  361.  (Corn.  Nep.  Ages.  %.')  Its  position 
must  be  sought  on  the  coast  of  the  Wady  Daphneh, 
near  the  Rds-al-Milhr.  (Pacho,  Voyage  dans  la 
Marmarique,  p.  47.)  • [E.  B.  J.] 

MENELAIUM.  [Sparta.] 

MENELA'US  (Mej/eAaov,  Strab.  xviii.  p.  803; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V. : Eth.  Menelaites),  was  a town  of  the 
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Delta,  {situated  to  SE.  of  the  highroad  between 
Alexandreia  and  Hemnopolis,  near  the  Canopic  arm 
of  the  Nile.  It  deiived  its  name  from  Menelans,  a 
brother  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  attained  such  import- 
ance as  to  confer  the  title  of  Menelaites  upon  the 
Canopic  branch  of  the  river.  (Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 9 ; Strab. 
*6.  p.801.)  [W.B.D.] 

MENESTHEI  PORTUS  (6  Mcveo-eews  Xifi-fiv), 
a harbour  of  Hispania  Baetica,  between  Cades  and 
Asta.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  140;  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 5;  Marcian. 
p.  40.)  In  its  neighbourhood  was  the  oracle  of 
Menestheus  (Strab.  1.  c.),  to  whom,  also,  the  in- 
habitants of  Cades  offered  sacrifices.  (Philostr.  Vit. 
A poll.  V.  1.)  The  Scholiast  on  Thucydides  (i.  12) 
relates  that  Menestheus,  being  expelled  by  the 
Theseidae,  went  to  Iberia.  Tlie  harbour  is  probably 
the  modern  Puerto  de  S.  Maria. 

MENINX  (Mrfi'i'yl,  al.  Mrjpiy^),  an  island  ofi* 
the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  SE.  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis.  It  is  first  described  by  Scylax  (p.  48), 
who  calls  it  Brachion  (Bpaxeiav),  and  states  that 
its  length  was  300  stadia,  while  its  breadth  was 
something  less.  Pliny  (v.  7)  makes  the  length 
25  M.  P.  and  the  breadth  22  M.  P.  Its  distance 
from  the  mainland  was  about  3 stadia  (8  stadia, 
Stadiasm.  p.  455),  and  one  day’s  sail  from  Taricheae. 
It  was  the  abode  of  the  “dreamy  Lotos-eaters” 
[Lotophagi],  for  which  reason  it  was  called  Lo- 
TOPHAGITIS  (AcoTofpayiris,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 35 ; 
hoiTotpdywv  pTj(Tos,  Polyb.  i.  39  ; comp.  Strab.  i. 
p.  25,  ii.  p.  123,  iii.  p.  157,  xvil.  p.  834;  Pomp. 
Mela,  ii.  7.  § 7 ; Plin.  /.  c.  ix.  60 ; Dionys.  v.  180). 
The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  it,  by  the 
di.sastrous  expedition  of  C.  Sempronius  Blaesus, 
B.  c.  253.  (Polyb.  I.  c. ; comp.  Zonar.  viii.  14; 
Oros.  iv.  9.)  It  contained  two  towns,  Meninx  and 
’fhoar,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  the  emperors 
Callus  Trebonianus,  and  his  son,  Volusianus  (Aurel. 
Victor,  Epit.  31),  when  it  was  already  known  by 
the  name  of  Cirba.  Jerhah,  as  the  island  is  now 
called,  produces  the  “ lotus  Zizyphus,”  a tree-fruit 
like  beans.  (Shaw,  Trav.  p.  197  ; Rennell,  Geog. 
of  Herod,  vol.  ii.  p.  287  ; Barth,  Wanckrungen^ 
pp.  263,  287.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MENNIS  (Curt.  v.  1.  § 16),  a small  town  of 
Mesopotamia,  at  which  Alexander  halted  in  bis 
march  from  Arbela  to  Babylon.  Curtius  stated 
tliut  it  was  celebrated  for  its  naphtha  pits, — which 
indeed  abound  in  that  part  of  Asia.  [V.] 

MENOBA  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3)  or  MENUBA  (In- 
scr.  ap.  Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  ix.  p.  47),  a tributary  of 
tlie  river  Baetis,  on  its  right  side,  now  the  Gua- 
diamar. 

MENOSCA  (Mt]vo(rKa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 9;  Plin.  iv. 
20.  s.  34),  a town  of  the  Varduli,  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis.  Its  site  is  uncertain.  Some 
place  it  at  St.  Sebastian  ; others  at  St.  Andre  ; and 
others,  again,  at  Sumaya. 

MENOSGADA  (M7j»/oo-7d5a),  a place  in  central 
Gennany,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Main 
(Moenus),  from  which  it,  no  doubt,  derived  its 
name.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 29.)  Its  site  is  generally 
believed  to  have  been  that  of  the  modern  Mainroih. 
near  Culmbach.  [L.  S.] 

ME'NTESA.  1.  Surnamed  Bastia  (^It.  Anton. 
p.  402;  Mentissa,  Liv.  xxvi.  17;  MeVritra,  Ptol.  ii. 
6.  § 59),  a town  of  the  Oretani  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis, on  the  road  from  Carthago  Nova  to  Castulo, 
and  22  Roman  miles  from  Castulo.  Pliny  (iii.  3. 
6.  4)  calls  the  inhabitants  “ Mentesani,  qui  et  Ore- 
tani,” to  distinguish  them  from  the  following. 
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2.  A small  state  of  the  Bastuli,  in  Hispania 
Baetica.  (“  Mentesani,  qui  et  Bastuli,”  Plin.  1.  c. ; 
Inscr.  Gruter,  p.  384,  2 ; Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  v. 
p.  24.) 

MENTONOMON,  an  aestuary  or  bay  of  the 
Northern  Ocean,  mentioned  by  Pytheas,  upon  which 
the  Guttones  dwelt,  and  at  a day’s  sail  from  which 
was  an  island  named  Abalus,  where  amber  was 
gathered.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  7.  s.  11.)  The  same  island 
is  mentioned  in  another  passage  of  Pliny  (iv.  13.  s. 
27),  as  situated  a day’s  sail  from  the  Scythian  coast. 
In  Sillig’s  edition  of  Pliny  this  part  of  Scythia  is 
called  ^unonia  ; but  some  of  the  MSS.  and  older 
editions  have  Bannonianna  or  Bantomannia,  which 
is  apparently  only  another  form  of  Mentonomon. 
The  bay  was  no  doubt  on  the  Prussian  coast  in  the 
Baltic.  (Zeuss,  Die  Deutscken^  ^'c.  p.  269.) 

MENTORES  (Mevropes'),  a Liburnian  tribe 
(Hecatae.  Fr.  62,  ed.  Klausen  ; Plin.  iii.  21.  s.  25), 
olF  whose  coast  were  the  three  islands  called  Men- 
torides,  probably  the  same  as  the  rocky  islands  of 
Pago,  Osero,  and  Arbe.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MENU'THIAS  (Mevovdids,  Steph.  B.),  an  island 
off  the  E.  coast  of  Africa.  Ptolemy  (iv.  8.  § 2, 
comp.  vii.  2.  § 1)  describes  it  as  being  adjacent 
(vapaKeirai)  to  the  Prom.  Prasum ; at  the  same 
time  he  removes  it  5°  from  the  continent,  and  places 
it  at  85°  long.,  12°  30'  lat.,  to  the  NE.  (anb 
pivuv  dvaroX5>v')  of  Prasum.  The  graduation  of 
Ptolemy’s  map  is  here  so  erroneous,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  out  the  position  of  his  island 
Menuthias,  which  some  have  identified  with  one  of 
the  islands  of  Zanzibar,  or  even  with  Madagascar. 
(Vincent,  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
174 — 185;  Gosselin,  Geographie  des  Anciens,\6\.  i. 
pp.  191, 195.)  The  simple  narrative  of  the  Periplus 
gives  a very  faithful  picture  of  this  coast, — har- 
monising with  the  statements  of  Ptolemy  and  Ma- 
rinus  of  Tyre, — as  far  as  the  Rhaptus  of  the  former 
(^Govind,  or  the  river  of  Jubah).  Afterwards  it 
thus  proceeds  (p.  9,  ed.  Hudson) 

“ Thence”  (from  the  Nova  Fossa,  “ New  Cut,” 
or  “ Channel,”  or  the  opening  of  the  coral  reefs  by 
Govind),  “ at  the  distance  of  two  natural  days’  sail, 
on  a course  a little  above  Libs  (SW.),  Menuthias 
island  occurs  on  the  W.  (the  important  words  “ Duo 
West” — Trap’  outV  Zvaiv — are  arbitrarily  altered 

in  Blancard’s  edition  to  the  opposite  sense,  with  a 
view  to  force  the  author  into  agreement  with  Pto- 
lemy; comp.  Annot.  ad  Hudson,  p.  68),  about 
300  stadia  from  the  mainland,  low,  and  covered 
with  wood,  with  streams,  plenty  of  birds  of  various 
kinds,  and  land-turtle.  But,  excepting  crocodiles, 
which  are  harmless,  it  has  no  other  animals.  At 
this  island  there  are  boats,  both  sewed  together,  and 
hollowed  out  of  single  trunks,  which  are  used  for 
fishing,  and  catching  turtle.  Here,  they  take  fish 
in  wicker  baskets,  which  are  let  down  in  front  of 
the  hollows  of  the  rocks.”  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  Menuthias  was  distant  about  two  days’  sail 
from  Nova  Fossa,  or  60  or  80  miles  from  the  river 
Govind,  just  where  an  opening  in  the  coral  reefs  is 
now  found.  The  coasting  voyager,  steering  SW., 
reached  the  island  on  the  E.  side, — a proof  that  it 
was  close  to  the  main  ; a contiguity  which  perhaps 
is  further  shown  by  the  presence  of  the  crocodiles ; 
though  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  this  point,  as 
they  may  have  been  only  lizards.  It  is  true,  tlie 
navigator  says  that  it  was  300  stadia  from  the 
mainland;  but  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  surveyed  the  island,  this  distance  must  be  taken 
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to  signify  the  estimated  width  of  tlie  northern  inlet 
separating  the  island  from  the  main  ; and  this  esti- 
mate is  probably  much  exaggerated.  The  mode  of 
fishing  with  baskets  is  still  practised  in  the  Juhah 
islands,  and  along  the  coast.  The  formation  of  the 
coast  of  E.  Africa  in  these  latitudes — where  the  hills 
or  downs  upon  the  coast  are  all  fonned  of  a coral 
conglomerate,  comprising  fragments  of  madrepore, 
shell,  and  sand — renders  it  likely  that  the  island 
which  was  close  to  the  main  sixteen  or  seventeen 
centuries  ago,  should  now  be  united  to  it.  Granting 
this  theoiy  of  gradual  transformation  of  the  coast-line, 
the  Menuthias  of  the  “ Periplus’'  may  be  supposed 
to  have  stood  in  what  is  now  the  rich  garden-land 
of  Shamba,  where  the  rivers,  carrying  down  mud  to 
mingle  with  the  marine  deposit  of  coral  drift,  covered 
the  choked-up  estuary  with  a rich  soil.  (Cooley, 
Ptolemy  and  the  Nile,  London,  1854,  pp.  56 — 
68.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MERCU'RII  PROM.  (*Epfxaia  &Kpa,  Ptol.  iv.  3. 
§ 7 ; Pomp.  Mela,  i.  7.  § 2 ; Plin.  v.  3),  the  most 
northerly  point  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  E.  of  the 
gulf  of  Carthage,  now  Cape  Bon,  or  the  Pas  Addar 
of  the  natives.  [E.  B.  J.] 

klERGABLUM,  a town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  on 
the  road  from  Gades  to  Malaca,  now  Beger  de  la 
Miel.  (JMem.  de  VAcad.  des  Inscr.  xxx.  p.  111.) 
MERINUM.  [Garganus.] 

MERMESSUS  (^Wleppria-aSs  or  MopfiKTaSs),  a 
town  ill  Troas  or  Mysia,  belonging  to  the  territory 
of  Lainpsacus,  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the 
native  place  of  a sibyl  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Pans.  x.  12. 
§ 2;  Lactant.  i.  6,  12,  where  it  is  called  Marmessus; 
Suid.  s.  V.);  but  its  exact  site  is  unknown.  [L.  S.] 
MEROBRICA.  [Mirobriga.] 

ME'ROE  (^MepSr],  Herod,  ii.  29;  Diod.  i.  23, 
scq.;  Strab.  xviii.  p.  821 ; Plin.  ii.  73.  s.  78,  v.  9. 
s.  10;  Steph.  B.  s.v.:  Eth.  Mepoatos,  Mepovaios'). 
The  kingdom  of  !Meroe  lay  between  the  modern  hamlet 
of  Khartoum,  where  the  Astapus  joins  the  true 
Nile  and  the  influx  of  the  Astaboras  into  their 
united  streams,  lat.  17°  40'  N.,  long.  34°  E. 
Although  described  as  an  island  by  the  ancient 
geographers,  it  was  properly  an  iri'egular  space,  like 
Mesopotamia,  included  between  two  or  more  con- 
fluent rivers.  According  to  Diodoiais  (i.  23)  the 
region  of  ^leroe  was  375  miles  in  length,  and  125 
in  breadth;  but  Strabo  (xviii.  p.  821)  regards  these 
numbers  as  referring  to  its  circumference  and  dia- 
meter respectively.  On  its  eastern  side  it  was 
bounded  by  the  Abyssinian  highlands ; on  the  western 
by  the  Libyan  sands — the  desert  of  Bahiouda.  Its 
extreme  southern  extremity  was,  according  to  a 
survey  made  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  873  miles  distant 
from  Syene.  (Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  33.)  Eratosthenes  and 
Artemidorus,  indeed,  reduced  this  distance  to  625 
and  600  miles.  (Mannert,  Geog.  d.  Alien,  x.  p.  183.) 
Within  these  limits  Meroe  was  a region  of  singular 
opulence,  both  as  respects  its  mineral  wealth  and  its 
cfereal  and  leguminous  productions.  It  possessed, 
on  its  eastern  frontier,  mines  of  gold,  iron,  copper, 
and  salt:  its  woods  of  date-palm,  almond-trees,  and 
ilex  yielded  abundant  supplies  of  both  fruit  and 
timber  for  export  and  home  consumption ; its  mea- 
dows supported  lai*ge  herds  of  cattle,  or  produced 
double  harvests  of  millet  (dhourra) ; and  its  forests 
and  swamps  abounded  with  wild  beasts  and  game, 
which  the  natives  caught  and  salted  for  food.  The 
banks  of  the  Nile  are  so  high  in  this  region,  that 
Meroe  derives  no  benefit  from  the  inundation,  and, 
as  rain  falls  scimtily  in  the  north,  even  in  the  wet 
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season  (Strab.  xv.  p.  690),  the  lands  remote  from  the 
rivers  must  always  have  been  nearly  desert.  But 
the  waste  bore  little  proportion  to  the  fertile  lands 
in  a tract  so  intersected  with  streams  ; the  art 
of  irrigation  was  extensively  practised;  and  in  the 
south,  where  the  hills  rise  towards  Ahjssinia,  the 
rains  are  suflScient  to  maintain  a considerable  degree 
of  fertility.  The  valley  of  the  Astaboras  {Tacazze) 
is  lower  and  warmer  than  the  rest  of  Meroe. 

Partly  from  its  natural  richness,  and  partly  frcm 
its  situation  between  Aethiopia  and  the  Red  Sea, — the 
regions  which  produced  spice,  and  those  which  yielded 
gold-dust,  ivory,  and  precious  stones, — Meroe  was 
from  very  early  times  the  seat  of  an  active  and  diver- 
sified commerce.  It  was  one  of  the  capital  centres  of 
the  caravan  trade  from  Libya  Interior,  from  the  havens 
on  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  Aegypt  and  Aethiopia. 

It  was,  in  fact,  the  receptacle  and  terminus  of  the 
Libyan  traffic  from  Carthage,  on  the  one  side,  and 
from  Adule  and  Berenice  on  the  other.  The  ruins 
of  its  cities,  so  far  as  they  have  been  explored,  attest 
its  commercial  prosperity. 

The  site  of  the  city  of  Meroe  was  placed  by 
Eratosthenes  {ap.  Strab.  xvii.  p.  786)  700  stadia, 
or  nearly  90  miles,  south  of  the  junction  of  the 
Nile  with  the  Astaboras,  lat.  16°  44';  and  such 
a position  agrees  with  Philo’s  statement  (ii.  p.  77) 
that  the  sun  was  vertical  there  45  days  before  the 
summer  solstice.  (Comp.  Plin.  vi.  30.)  The  pyra- 
mids scattered  over  the  plains  of  this  mesopotamian 
region  indicate  the  existence  of  numerous  cities 
besides  the  capital.  The  ruins  which  have  been 
discovered  are,  however,  those  of  either  temples  or 
public  monuments,  for  the  cities  themselves,  being 
built  of  palm-branches  and  bricks  dried  in  the  sun, 
speedily  crumbled  away  in  a latitude  to  which  the 
tropical  rains  partially  extend.  (Ritter,  Africa, 
p.  542.)  The  remains  of  Meroe  itself  all  lie  be- 
tween 16°  and  17°  lat.  N.,  and  are  not  far  from 
the  Nile.  The  most  southerly  of  them  are  found 
at  Naga-gebel-ardan.  Here  have  been  discovered 
the  ruins  of  four  temples,  built  in  the  Aegyptian  I 
style,  but  of  late  date.  'The  largest  of  them  was-™* 
dedicated  to  the  ram -headed  deity  Ammon.  The“^ 
principal  portico  of  this  temple  is  detached  from  the  I 
main  building, — an  unusual  practice  in  Aegyptian 
architecture, — and  is  approached  through  an  avenue 
of  sphinxes,  7 feet  high,  and  also  bearing  the  ram’s 
head.  The  sculptures,  like  those  of  Aegypt,  re- 
present historical  events, — Ammon  receiving  the 
homage  of  a queen,  or  a king  holding  his  captives 
by  the  hair,  and  preparing  to  strike  off  their  heads 
with  an  axe.  At  Woad  Naja,  about  a mile  from 
the  Astapus,  are  the  remains  of  a sandstone  temple, 

89  feet  in  length,  bearing  on  the  capital  of  its 
columns  the  figures  and  emblems  of  Ptah,  Athor, 
and  Typhon.  These  ruins  are  amidst  mounds  of 
brick,  which  betoken  the  former  presence  of  an 
extensive  city.  Again,  16  or  17  miles  west  of  the 
Astapus,  and  among  the  hollows  of  the  sandstone 
hills,  surrounded  by  the  desert,  are  the  ruins  of  El- 
Mesaourat.  Eight  temples,  connected  with  one 
another  by  galleries  or  colonnades,  and  divided  into 
courts  and  cloisters,  are  here  found.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  that  of  the  era  of  the  Ptolemies. 

On  the  eastern  bank,  however,  and  about  2 miles 
from  the  river,  are  found  groups  of  pyramids,  which 
mark  the  site  of  a necropolis  and  the  neighbourhood 
of  a city:  they  are  80  in  number,  and  of  various 
dimensions;  the  base  of  the  largest  being  63  feet 
square,  of  the  smallest  less  than  12  feet.  The 
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; loftiest  of  these  pyramids  is  about  160  feet  in 
lieight.  Some  of  these  have  evidently  been  royal 
tombs.  None  of  the  buildings  of  Meroe,  indeed, 
can  claim  a remote  antiquity.  The  sculptures  as 
j well  as  the  pyramids  bear  the  impress  of  the  decline 
i of  Aegyptian  ai-t,  and  even  traces  of  Greek  archi- 

I tecture;  and  this  circumstance  is  one  of  many  in- 

dications that  Meroe  derived  its  civilisation  from 
Aegypt,  and  did  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  transmit 
an  earlier  civilisation  to  the  Nile  valley.  And  yet 
it  is  not  probable  that  Meroe  received  either  its  arts 
or  its  peculiar  forms  of  civil  polity  from  Aegypt, 
either  entirely,  or  at  any  very  remote  epoch  of  time. 
Their  points  of  resemblance,  as  well  as  of  difference, 

I forbid  the  supposition  of  direct  transmission:  for, 

I on  the  one  hand,  the  architecture  and  sculptures  of 

; Meroe  betray  the  inferiority  of  a later  age,  and  its 

civil  government  is  not  modelled  upon  that  of  the 
Pharaohs.  One  remarkable  feature  in  the  latter  is 
I that  the  sceptre  was  so  often  held  by  female  sove- 

i reigns;  whereas  in  Aegypt  we  find  a queen  reg- 

I naiit  only  once  mentioned  — Nitocris,  in  the  3rd 

dynasty.  Again,  the  polity  of  Meroe  appears  to 
, have  been  in  great  measure  sacerdotal  long  after 

1 Aegypt  had  ceased  to  be  governed  by  a pure  theo- 

I cracy.  Yet,  that  the  civilisation  of  Meroe  was  in- 

digenous, the  general  barbarism  of  the  native  tribes 
of  this  portion  of  Libya  in  all  ages  renders  highly 
! improbable.  From  whatever  quarter  the  ruling 
j caste  of  this  ancient  kingdom  may  have  come,  it 
bears  all  the  tokens,  both  in  what  we  know  of  its 
laws,  and  in  what  is  visible  of  its  arts,  of  the  pre- 
i scnce  of  a conquering  race  presiding  over  a subject 
j pople. 

' The  most  pi'obable  theory  appears  to  be  the  fol- 
‘ lowing,  since  it  will  account  for  the  inferiority  of  the 

arts  and  for  the  resemblance  of  the  polity  of  Meroe 
to  that  of  Aegypt : — 

Strabo,  quoting  Eratosthenes  (xvii.  p.  786),  says 
j that  the  Sembritae  were  subject  to  Meroe;  and 
again  he  relates,  from  Artemidorus,  that  the  Sem- 
britae ruled  Meroe.  The  name  of  Sembritae,  he 
adds,  signifies  immigrants,  and  they  are  governed  by 
; a queen.  Pliny  (vi.  30.  s.  31)  mentions  four 
islands  of  the  Sembritae,  each  containing  one  or 
more  towns,  and  which,  from  that  circumstance,  are 
evidently  not  mere  river-islands,  but  tracts  between 
the  streams  which  intersect  that  part  of  Libya — the 
modern  kingdom  of  Sennaar.  Herodotus,  in  whom 
is  the  earliest  allusion  to  these  Sembritae  (ii.  30), 
calls  them  Automoli,  that  is  voluntary  exiles  or 
immigrants,  and  adds  that  they  dwelt  as  far  above 
Meroe,  as  the  latter  is  from  Syene,  i.  e.,  a two 
months’  voyage  up  the  river.  Now,  we  know  that, 
in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus  (b.  c.  658 — 614),  the 
military  caste  withdrew  from  Aegypt  in  anger, 
because  their  privileges  had  been  invaded  by  that 
nmnarch ; and  tradition  uniformly  assigns  Aethiopia, 
a vague  name,  as  their  place  of  refuge.  The  num- 
ber of  these  exiles  Avas  very  considerable,  enough  — 

' even  if  Ave  reduce  the  numbers  of  Herodotus  (ii.  31), 
240,000,  to  a tenth — to  enable  warriors,  well  armed 
and  disciplined,  to  bring  under  subjection  the  scat- 
tered and  barbarous  tribes  of  Sennaar.  The  islands 
of  the  Sembritae,  surrounded  by  rivers,  were  easy  of 
I defence:  the  soil  and  productions  of  Meroe  proper 
Avould  attract  exiles  acccustomed  to  the  rich  Nile 
valley;  A\hile,  at  the  distance  of  tAvo  month’s  journey, 
they  Avere  secure  against  invasion  from  Aegypt. 
Having  revolted  from  a king  rendered  poAverful  by 
I bis  army,  they  would  natuially  establish  a form  of 
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goveniment  In  Avhich  the  royal  authority  was  limited ; 
and,  recurring  to  the  era  when  the  monarch  was 
elected  by  or  from  the  sacerdotal  caste,  they  ap- 
parently reorganised  a theocracy,  in  which  the  royal 
power  was  so  restricted  as  to  admit  of  its  being  held 
by  male  or  female  sovereigns  indifferently, — for  there 
were  kings  as  well  as  queens  of  Meroe. 

Again,  the  condition  of  the  arts  in  this  southern 
kingdom  points  to  a similar  conclusion.  The  pyra- 
mids scattered  over  the  plains  of  Meroe,  though 
copied  from  the  monuments  of  the  Nile  valley,  and 
borrowing  names  from  early  Egyptian  dynasties,  are 
all  of  a comparatively  recent  date;  long,  indeed,  pos- 
terior to  the  age  when  the  arts  of  Aegypt  were 
likely  either  to  be  derived  from  the  south,  or  to  be 
conveyed  up  the  river  by  conquest  or  commercial 
intercourse.  The  structures  of  Meroe,  indeed,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  explored  hitherto,  indicate  less  a 
regular  than  an  interrupted  intercourse  between  the 
kingdoms  above  and  below  Syene.  And  when  it 
is  remembered  that  these  monuments  bear  also  many 
vestiges  even  of  later  Greek  and  Roman  times,  we 
may  infer  that  the  original  Sembritae  were,  during 
many  generations,  recruited  by  exiles  from  Aegypt, 
to  whom  the  government  of  their  Macedonian  or 
Roman  conquerors  may  have  been  irksome  or  oppres- 
sive. Finally,  the  native  tribes  of  Sennaar  live 
principally  on  the  produce  of  the  chase;  whereas  the 
population  of  Meroe  was  agricultural.  New  emi- 
grants from  Aegypt  would  naturally  revert  to  tillage, 
and  avail  themselves  of  the  natural  productiveness  of 
its  alluvial  plains.  The  whole  subject,  indeed,  is  in- 
volved in  much  obscurity,  since  the  ancient  Meroe  is 
in  many  parts  inaccessible ; partly  from  its  immense 
tracts  of  jungle,  tenanted  by  Avild  beasts,  and  partly 
from  the  fevers  which  prevail  in  a climate  where  a 
brief  season  of  tropical  rain  is  succeeded  by  many 
months  of  drought.  From  the  little  that  has  been 
discovered,  however,  we  seem  warranted  in  at  least 
surmising  that  Meroe  was  indirectly  a colony  of 
Aegypt,  and  repeated  in  a rude  form  its  peculiar 
civilisation.  (See  Heeren,  African  Nations^  vol.  i. 
Meroe-.,  Cooley’s  Ptolemy  and  the  Nile;  Cailliaud, 
VIsle  de  Meroe.,  &c.)  [W.  B.  D.’’ 

MEROM.  [Palaestina.] 

MEROZ  (MepctiO,  a town  of  Palestine,  mentioned 
only  in  Judges  (v.  23),  apparently  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  battle-field,  and  in  the  tribe  of  Asher. 
The  tradition  of  its  site  was  lost  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Procopius  of  Gaza,  who  had  attempted  in 
vain  to  recover  it.  (Reland,  Palaestina,  s.v.  p. 
896.)  [G.  W.] 

MERVA.  [Galeaecia,  p.  934,  a.] 

MERULA  {flerula),  a river  of  Liguria,  men- 
tioned only  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  7),  who  places  it 
between  Albium  Intemelium  ( Vintimiglia')  and 
Albium  Ingaunum  (^Albengai).  The  name  is  still 
retained  (according  to  the  best  maps)  by  a stream 
which  floAvs  into  the  Mediterranean  near  the  Capo 
delle  Mele,  about  10  miles  W.  of  Albenga,  but  more 
commonly  known  as  the  Fiume  dHAndora,  from  the 
village  of  that  name  near  its  mouth.  [E.  H.  B.] 
MERUS  (Mrypos),  a town  of  Phrygia,  which  is 
mentioned  only  in  the  ecclesiastical  writers  as  situ- 
ated in  Phrygia  Salutaris,  on  the  south-east  of 
Cotyaeum.  (Hierocl.  p.  677;  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccles. 
iii.  15;  Sozomen,  v.  11 ; Constant.  Porphyr.  Je  Them. 
i.  4.)  Some  believe  that  the  ruins  near  Dovasldn 
(commonly  called  Doganlu),  of  which  Fellows  heard 
\piscov.  in  Lycia,  p.  134,  &c.),  belong  to  Merus. 
(Comp.  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  24,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 
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MESANI'TES  SINUS  (M€(Tap'iTT]s,  al.  Mai<ra- 
vItt]5  k(5A7tos),  a bay  at  the  extreme  north  of  the 
Arabian  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  (Ptol.  v.  19. 
§ 1.  vi.  7.  § 19.)  Forster  finds  the  modern  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  name  in  the  Pkrat  Misan 
cf  D’Anville,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  or  the 
Shat-al-Ardb.  (^Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  55.)  “ The 

coincidence  of  names,”  he  says,  “is  important,  as 
placing  it  in  our  power  to  point  out  two  towns 
which  Ptolemy  disposes  close  to  this  bay ; viz. 
Idicara  (’iSt/fapa)  in  El-Kader,  a town  at  the 
mouth  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Euphrates,  and  Jucara 
flovKapa),  in  Dsjdhhre,  an  ancient  town,  now  in 
ruins,  20  miles  south  of  El-Kader,  now  Core 
Boohian"  (p.  214).  [G.  W.] 

MESA'MBRIA  (Mfcra/xSpirj,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  38), 
a small  place,  apparently  a chersonesus  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Persis,  the  present  Abti-shir.  (Vin- 
cent, Fey.  of  Nearchus,  i.  p.  394.)  [V.] 

MESA'MBRIA.  [Mesembria.] 

MESCHE  MONS  ’Ij'eo’x*,  Ptol.  iv.  9. 

§ 6),  a mountain  of  Interior  Africa,  S.  of  the 
equator,  which  Ptolemy  (1.  c.)  places  in  W.  long. 
25°,  and  which  may  be  identified  with  part  of  the 
chain  of  the  Mahee  or  Kong  Mountains,  to  the  N.  of 
Dahomey.  [E.  B.  ,T.] 

ME'SCHELA  (Meerx^Aa,  Diod.  xx.  57,  58),  a 
town  of  Numidia,  taken  by  Eumachus,  the  general 
of  Agathocles.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MESE.  [Mylae.] 

MESE.  [Stoechades.] 

MESE'MBRIA  (Meo^Tj/u^pta,  Dor.  MeaafxSpia : 
Eth.  Me(T7ifjL6piav6s').  1.  An  important  Greek  city 
in  Thrace,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine 
and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Haemus  (Scymn.  Ch.  738); 
con.sequently  upon  the  confines  of  Moesia,  in  which 
it  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  10.  § 8).  Strabo  (vii. 
p.  319)  relates  that  it  was  a colony  of  the  Me- 
garians,  and  that  it  was  originally  called  Menebria 
(Mepe&pi'a)  after  its  founder  Menas  ; Stephanus  B. 
(«.  V.)  says  that  its  original  name  was  Melsembria 
(M€\(rr]iJL§pia),  from  its  founder  Melsas ; and  both 
writers  state  that  the  termination  -bria  was  the 
Thracian  word  for  town.  According  to  the  Ano- 
nymous Peri  pi  us  of  the  Euxine  (p.  14)  Mesembria 
was  founded  by  Chalcedonians  at  the  time  of  the 
expedition  of  Darius  against  Scythia ; but  according 
to  Herodotus  (vi.  33)  it  was  founded  a little  later, 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  by  Byzantine 
and  Chalcedonian  fugitives.  These  statements  may, 
however,  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that  the  Thra- 
cian town  was  originally  colonized  by  Megarians,  and 
afterwards  received  additional  colonists  from  By- 
zantium and  Chalcedon.  Mesembria  was  one  of  the 
cities,  forming  the  Greek  Pentapolis  on  the  Euxine, 
the  other  four  being  Odessus,  Tomi,  Istriani  and  Apol- 
loniatae.  (See  Bbckh,  Inscr.  vol.  ii.  p.  996.)  Me- 
Bcmbria  is  rarely  mentioned  in  history,  but  it  con- 
tinued to  exist  till  a late  period.  (Mela,  ii.  2 ; 
Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18  ; Ptol.  1.  c. ; Tab.  Pent.) 

2.  A Greek  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  Aegaean  Sea, 
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and  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lissus.  (H  od. 
vii.  108  ; Steph.  B.  s.  z>.) 

MESE'NE  (Meavrrj,  Strab.  ii.  p.  84),  a small 
tract  of  land  in  ancient  Mesopotamia,  about  the 
exact  position  of  which  there  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion, owing  to  the  indistinct  and  confused  ac- 
counts of  it  which  have  been  preserved  in  ancient 
authors.  The  real  cause  of  this  would  seem  to  be 
that  there  were  two  districts  at  no  great  distance 
one  from  the  other,  both  of  which,  from  similar 
reasons,  bore  the  name  of  Mesene,  or  Middle-Land. 
One  of  these  was  near  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris, 
where  that  river  is  divided  into  two  branches,  cor- 
responding to  the  modem  tract  called  Shat-al-Arab 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.  'M.e(n]vq.')  To  this  Mesene  must 
be  referred  the  passage  in  Philostorgius  {H.  E. 
iii.  7),  in  which  he  states  that  the  Tigris,  before  it 
reaches  the  sea,  is  divided  into  two  great  branches, 
forming  an  extensive  island,  which  is  inhabited  by 
the  Meseni.  To  this  also  belongs  the  Mesene,  men- 
tioned in  the  histoiy  of  Trajan  by  Dion  Cassius, 
who  calls  it  an  island  in  the  Tigris,  over  which 
Athambilus  was  the  ruler  (Ixviii.  28).  The  other 
was  much  higher  up  on  the  same  river,  and  has 
derived  its  chief  importance  from  its  capital  Apameia. 
Stephanus  speaks  of  this  tract  in  two  places  ; first 
(5.  V.  ’ATTct^uem),  where  he  states  that  that  city  is 
surrounded  by  the  Tigris,  w'here  that  river  is  di- 
vided into  two  streams,  of  which  that  on  the  right 
hand  is  called  Delas,  and  that  on  the  left  bears  the 
name  of  Tigris  ; and  secondly  (s.  v.  ’'OpaOa),  where 
he  asserts  that  Oratha  is  a town  of  Mesene,  which 
is  near  the  Tigris,  according  to  Arrian,  in  the  16th 
book  of  his  Parthica. 

Pliny  evidently  refers  to  this  Mesene,  when  he  is 
speaking  of  Apameia,  which  town  he  states  to  have 
been  125  miles  on  this  side  (i.  e.  to  the  N.)  of 
Seleuceia;  the  Tigris  being  divided  into  two  chan- 
nels, by  one  of  which  it  flows  to  the  S.  and  to 
Seleuceia,  washing  all  along  Mesene  (vi.  27.  s.  31). 
There  might  have  been  some  doubt  to  which  Mesene 
Ammianus  refers  ; but  as  he  mentions  Teredon, 
which  was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  it  is  probable  i' 
that  he  is  speaking  of  the  former  one  (xxiv.  3). 
The  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Apameian 
Mesene  has  been  surveyed  with  great  care  by  Lieut. 
Lynch ; and,  from  his  observations,  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  the  more  northern  Mesene  was  the 
territory  now  comprehended  between  the  Dijeil 
and  the  Tigris.  (^Roy.  Geogr.  Journ.  vol.  ix.  p. 
473.)  [V.] 

MESMA.  [Medma.] 

ME'SOA  or  ME'SSOA.  [Sparta.] 

MESOBOA.  [Arcadia,  p.  193,  No.  15.] 
MESOGAEA.  [Attica,  p.  322.] 

MESO'GIS  or  MESSO'GIS  (Meo-«7i'y,  Meca-w- 
7ts),  the  chief  mountain  of  Lydi.a,  belonging  to  the 
trunk  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  extending  on  the  north 
of  the  Maeander,  into  which  it  sends  numerous  small 
streams,  from  Celaenae  to  Mycale,  which  forms  its 
western  termination.  Its  slopes  were  known  in 
antiquity  to  produce  an  excellent  kind  of  wine. 
(Strab.  xiv.  pp.  629,  636,  637,  648,  650;  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.',  Ptol.  V.  2.  § 13,  where  Mia-rjTts  is,  no 
doubt,  only  a corrupt  form  of  Me(r«7is.)  Mounts 
Pactyes  and  Thorax,  near  its  western  extremity, 
are  only  branches  of  Mesogis,  and  even  the  large 
range  of  Mount  Tmolus  is,  in  reality,  only  an  off- 
shoot of  it.  Its  modern  Turkish  name  is  Kestaneh 
Dagh,  that  is,  chestnut  mountain.  [L.  S.] 

MESOPOTA'MIA  (f  Meo'oTroTo^ato),  an  extensive 
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district  of  Western  Asia,  deriving  its  name  from  its 
position  between  the  two  great  rivers  Euphrates  and 
Tigris.  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Armenia  and 
the  S.  branch  of  M.  Taurus,  on  the  E.  by  the 
Tigris,  on  the  W.  by  the  Euphrates,  and  on  the 
S.  by  the  Median  Wall,  which  separated  it  from 
Babylonia.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  746 ; Ptol.  v.  18. 
§ 1.)  Pliny  apparently  extends  it  on  the  southern 
side  as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulf  (v.  24.  s.  21)  ; but, 
like  many  other  ancient  provinces,  its  limits  varied 
much  at  different  periods, — it  being  sometimes  ex- 
tended so  as  to  comprehend  Babylonia,  at  other  times 
so  as  to  take  in  parts  of  Syria. 

Mesopotamia  is  noticed  among  the  earliest  re- 
cords of  the  human  race  which  we  have  in  the 
Bible.  It  is  commonly  known  by  three  titles  in 
Holy  Scripture : either  Aram  Naharaim  (or 
“Syria  of  the  Two  Waters”),  as  in  Gen.  xxiv  10; 
or  Padan  Aram  (“Syria  of  the  Plain”),  as  in 
Gen.  xxxi.  18,  xxxiii.  18,  xxxv.  9;  or  Sedeh- 
Aram,  “the  field  of  Aram”  (^Hos.  xii.  12),  corre- 
sponding with  the  “ Cam  pi  Mesopotamiae”  of 
Curtius  (iii.  2.  § 3,  iv.  9.  § 6).  There  are  indeed 
places  where  Aram  Maharaim  appears  to  be  used 
in  a more  limited  sense  for  the  more  northern  por- 
tion of  it  {Deut.  xxiii.  4) ; while  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  it  was  not  supposed  to  comprehend  only 
the  flat  country  of  the  plain  ; for  Balaam,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a native  of  Aram  Maharaim  (JDeut. 
xxiii.  4),  is  also  in  another  place  stated  to  have 
been  “ brought  from  Aram  out  of  the  mountains  of 
the  East.”  (Numb,  xxiii.  7.)  It  is  not  certain 
how  soon  in  history  this  country  acquired  its  Greek 
title,  which  is,  after  all,  only  a modification  of  the 
meaning  of  the  original  Hebrew  word, — probably, 
however,  not  till  after  Alexander  s invasion  of  the 
East.  (Cf.  Arrian,  vii.  7 ; Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  37.) 
The  translators  of  the  LXX.  render  the  Hebrew 
sometimes  MetroTroTo/Ata  'S.vpias,  and  sometimes 
simply  MecroTTOTa/xi'a.  In  the  Bible  we  have  men- 
tion of  one  ruler  who  is  called  a king  of  Mesopotamia, 
Cushan-Rishathaim,  to  whom  the  children  of  Israel 
were  subject  for  eight  years.  (Judg.  iii.  8,  10.) 
The  modern  Arabic  name  Al-Jezireh  (the  island) 
describes  its  locality  accurately ; but  the  modern 
province  is  much  less  extensive  than  the  ancient. 

The  whole  country  (as  known  at  least  to  the  later 
wiiters)  appears  to  have  borne  much  the  same  cha- 
racter as  Babylonia,  and  to  have  been  rich  in  the 
same  products.  It  was  throughout  well  wooded, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  principal 
streams  ; and  some  of  the  timber  must  have  been 
of  a large  size,  as  Trajan  built  a fleet  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nisibis  during  the  Parthian  War 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  26),  and  Severus  one  in  sub- 
sequent times  from  the  woods  along  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxv.  9.)  Its  ex- 
tensive plains  afforded  abundant  pasturage  for  cattle 
(Curt.  V.  1.  § 12  ; Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  8),  and  its 
wilder  and  less  frequented  districts  were  the  haunts 
of  the  lion,  the  wild  ass,  and  the  gazelle.  (Strab. 
xvi.  747;  Ammian.  xviii.  7.)  The  same  character 
it  possesses  now ; though,  from  the  scantiness  of  the 
population,  and  the  careless  rule  of  its  Turkish 
governors,  much  that  was  formerly  under  culti- 
vation has  become  a deserted  wilderness.  Among 
its  natural  products  Strabo  mentions  especially 
naphtha,  amomum,  and  a stone  called  gangitis  or 
Cagatis  (perhaps  a kind  of  anthracite  coal).  (Cf. 
Scliol.  ad  Nicandr.  Thcr.  37  ; Plin.  x.  3.  s.  4 ; 
Dioscorid.  v.  146.) 


Though  Mesopotamia  is  for  the  most  part  a flat 
country,  the  ancients  reckoned  some  mountains 
which  were  along  its  northern  boundary,  as  be- 
longing to  this  division  of  Asia.  These  were  Mons 
Masius  (now  Karja  Baghlar'),  one  of  the  southern 
outlying  spurs  of  the  great  range  of  the  Taurus ; 
and  M.  Singaras  (now  Sinjar'),  which  may  be 
considered  as  an  extension  to  the  S.  of  the  M. 
Masius.  The  latter  is  nearly  isolated  from  the 
main  ranges  on  the  N.,  and  extends  on  the  NE.  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tigris.  The  two  most 
important  rivers  of  Mesopotamia  are,  as  we  have 
stated,  those  which  formed  its  W.  and  E.  boundaries, 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  ; but  besides  these,  there 
are  a number  of  smaller,  but  not  wholly  unimportant 
streams,  which  traverse  it  as  afiluents  of  the  former 
rivers.  These  were  the  Chaboras  (Khabur') ; the 
Saocoras,  perhaps  the  same  as  that  which  Xeno- 
phon calls  Mascas  (Anab.  i.  5.  § 4)  ; the  Belias  or 
Bilecha  ; and  the  Mygdonius  (Hermes.)  Under 
the  Roman  Empire,  Mesopotamia  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  of  which  the  western  was  called  Osrhoene, 
while  the  eastern  continued  to  bear  its  ancient 
name.  It  was  conquered  by  Trajan  in  A.  d.  115, 
who  took  Singara  and  Nisibis,  and  formed  the 
three  Roman  provinces  of  Armenia,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Assyria,  of  which  Mesopotamia  reached  as  far 
as  the  Persian  Gulf  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  22,  23  ; 
Eutrop.  viii.  3 ; Euseb.  p.  165,  ed.  Scalig. ; Malalas, 
p.  274,  ed.  Bonn.)  But  even  Trajan  could  not 
retain  his  conquests  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  29),  and 
they  were  given  up  by  Hadrian  of  his  own  accord. 
(Spartian,j&^a<Zr.5;  Eutrop.  viii.  6.)  Under  M.  Aure- 
lius, Mesopotamia  was  again  conquered  by  L.  Verus, 
as  far  as  the  Median  Wall  (S.  Rufus,  Brev.  14)  ; 
and  the  conquest  was  further  secured  by  the  found- 
ation of  the  colonies  of  Carrhae  on  the  Chaboras 
and  Singara,  to  which  Septimius  Severus  added 
those  of  Nisibis  and  Rhesaena.  But  this  province 
was  a constant  cause  of  war  between  the  Persian 
and  Roman  empires ; and  at  length  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  surrendered  to  the  Persians  hy  Jovian  in 
A.  D.  363.  After  this  time  Mesopotamia  contained 
two  inapxiai:  Osrhoene,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Chaboras,  with  the  capital  Edessa;  and  Meso- 
potamia, extending  as  far  south  as  Dara,  and  having 
Amida  as  its  capital.  The  province  was  governed 
by  a Praeses.  (Marquardt,  in  Becker’s  Rbmisch. 
Alterth.  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  pp.  204,  seq.) 

The  most  important  cities  of  this  province  were 
Batnae  or  Bathnae  ; Carrhae  ; Circesium  ; 
Nisibis  or  Antiocheia  Mygdoniae;  and  Sin- 
gara. [V] 

ME'SPILA  (MecrTTiXo,  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  4.  § 10), 
an  ancient  deserted  city  of  Assyria,  noticed  by 
Xenophon  on  his  retreat  northwards  from  Babylonia. 
He  describes  it  as  about  6 parasangs  from  Larissa, 
on  the  same  (or  left)  bank  of  the  Tigris.  He  men- 
tions that  the  town  had  been  inhabited  by  the 
Medes,  and  that  its  walls  were  of  immense  size,  the 
foundations  being  of  polished  shelly  limestone,  50 
feet  in  breadth  and  height;  and  the  part  above, 
made  of  brick,  being  100  feet  high  and  50  broad. 
The  circumference  of  the  whole  work  he  states  to 
have  been  6 parasangs.  He  mentions,  as  a report, 
that  on  the  Medians  being  conquered  by  the  Persians, 
the  queen,  who  was  a Median,  fled  to  this  place ; 
and  that,  when  subsequently  the  place  was  besieged 
by  the  Persians,  they  would  have  been  unable  to 
take  it,  had  not  Zeus  aided  them  with  his  lightning. 
• There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mespila  is  represented 
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by  the  present  Mosul, — the  name  of  whicli  is  pro- 
bably a corruption  of  the  old  name, — and  that  the 
ruins  of  Koyunjik,  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
(now  certainly  ascertained,  by  Colonel  Eawlinson’s 
decipherment  of  the  inscriptions  found  there,  to 
have  been  a vast  palace  erected  by  Sennacherib), 
are  those  which  Xenophon  beheld  in  a state  much 
less  injured  by  time  and  violence  than  they  are 
at  present.  (Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p. 
658.)  [V.] 

MESSA  (MeVo-i?),  one  of  the  nine  cities  of  La- 
conia enumerated  by  Homer,  who  gives  it  the  epithet 
of  TTo\vTpT^(au,  “abounding  in  pigeons”  (II.  ii.  502), 
Strabo  says  that  the  position  of  Messa  was  unknown 
(viii.  p.  364) ; but  Pausanias  mentions  a town  and 
harbour,  named  Messa  (iii.  25.  § 9),  which  is  iden- 
tified by  most  modern  scholars  with  the  Homeric 
town.  This  Messa,  now  3Iezapo,  is  situated  on 
the  western  coast  of  Mani,  between  Hippola  and 
Oetylus  ; and  the  cliffs  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
said  to  abound  in  wild  pigeons.  (Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  i.  p.  286  ; Boblaye,  RtchercJ^s,  ^’C.  p.  91  ; 
Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  282.)  Leake, 
however,  has  subsequently  conjectured  that  Messa 
corresponds  to  Mistrd  in  the  Spartan  plain,  partly 
on  account  of  Its  site,  and  partly  because  the 
Messa  of  Pausanias  could  never,  from  its  situation, 
have  been  a place  of  much  importance.  (Pelopon- 
nesiaca,  p.  357.)  But  there  does  not  appear  any 
sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the  identity  of  the 
Messa  of  Pausanias  with  the  Messe  of  Homer. 

MESSABATE'NE  (Plin.  vi.  27.  s.  31  ; M€(r<ra- 
goTi/crj,  Strah.  xi.  p.  524  : Eth.  MetroraSaTaq  Ptol. 
vi.  4.  § 3),  a narrow  district  in  the  mid-land  of 
Susiana  (as  indeed  its  name  implies),  situated  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  under  Mt.  Cambalidus  (one  of  the 
southern  spurs  of  Mt.  Zagros),  to  the  N.  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Cossiaei.  Strabo  states  that  it  lies  under 
Zagrus,  and  is  either  a part  of  l\Iedia,  or,  as  others 
hold,  of  Elymaea  (xi.  p.  524)  : in  another  place  he 
calls  Massabatice  an  eparchate  of  Elymaea,  and 
adds  that  the  best  pass  into  Assyria  lay  through  it 
(xvi.  p.  744).  Ptolemy  (1.  c.),  who  does  not  mention 
the  district  by  its  name,  makes  the  klessabatae  the 
inhabitants  of  Paraetacene,  itself  a subdivision  of 
Persis,  adjoining  Media.  [V.] 

MESSA'NA  or  MESSE'NE  (Meaaivr]  in  almost 
all  Greek  authors,  but  the  Doric  form  Meara-dva, 
which  is  found  in  Pindar,  was  universally  in  use 
among  the  citizens  themselves,  and  was  from  them 
adopted  by  the  Romans,  who  always  write  the  name 
Messana:  Eth.  Meaarivios  and  Me<r<rdi'<os,  Messa- 
nensis : Messina'),  an  important  city  of  Sicily,  situated 
on  the  strait  which  divided  that  island  from  Italy, 
nearly  opposite  to  Rhegium,  and  only  a few  miles 
from  Cape  Pelorus,  the  NE.  extremity  of  the  island. 
It  was  originally  called  Zancle  (ZayuKrii  Eth. 
ZayK\dios),  a name  said  to  be  of  Siculian  origin,  de- 
rived from  ZdyKXov,  which  in  the  language  of  that 
people  meant  a sickle,  and  was  obviously  applied  to 
the  spot  from  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  curved 
spit  or  point  of  sand  which  encloses  its  port.  (Thuc. 
vi.  4;  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  ZiyuKu)-,  Strab.  vi.  p.  268; 
Diod.  iv.  85.)  From  this  derivation  of  the  name  it 
would  appear  probable  that  there  was  a Siculian  set- 
tlement on  the  spot,  before  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Greeks;  but  no  mention  of  this  is  found  in  history, 
and  all  ancient  writers  describe  Zancle  as  a Chalcidic 
colony.  According  to  Thucydides  it  was  at  first 
founded  by  a band  of  pirates  from  the  Italian  Cumae, 
itself  a colony  of  Chalcis;  but  the  advantageous 
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situation  of  the  place  soon  led  to  the  establi.shment 
there  of  a more  regular  colony,  consisting  of  settlers 
from  Chalcis  and  the  other  cities  of  Euboea,  at  tlie 
head  of  whom  were  Perieres  of  Chalcis  and  Cratao- 
menes  of  Cumae,  who  became  the  joint  founders  or 
Oekists  of  the  new  colony  (Thuc.  vi.  4).  This  state- 
ment of  Thucydides  is  confirmed  in  its  leading  points 
by  Pausanias;  while  Scymnus  Chius,  as  well  as 
Strabo,  though  agreeing  in  its  Chalcidic  origin,  re- 
present it  as  founded  immediately  from  the  Chalcidic 
colony  of  Naxos  in  Sicily.  (Paus.  iv.  23.  § 7 ; Scymn. 
Ch.  284 — 286;  Strab.  vi.  p.  268.)  From  this  last 
version  we  may  infer  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  of 
more  recent  origin  than  Naxos,  and  therefore  not 
founded  till  after  735  b.  c.;  but  we  have  no  clue  to 
the  precise,  or  even  approximate  date,  of  its  esta- 
blishment. Of  its  early  history  we  know  scarcely 
anything;  but  we  may  pi-obably  infer  that  it  rose 
early  to  a flourishing  condition,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  Zanclaeans  were  able  before  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century  b.  c.  to  establish  two  colonies  on  the 
N.  coast  of  the  island : Mylae,  about  30  miles  W.  of 
Cape  Pelorus,  and  Himera,  much  further  to  the  W. 
(Thuc.  vi.  5;  Scymn.  Ch.  288;  Strab.  vi.  p.  272.) 
The  latter  grew  up  into  a great  and  powerful  city, 
but  Mylae  appears  to  have  continued  for  the  most 
part  a mere  dependency  of  Zancle.  (Strab.  1.  c.) 

The  Zanclaeans  appear  to  have  been  still  desirous 
of  extending  their  colonial  system  in  this  direction, 
and  were  endeavouring  to  induce  fresh  settlers  from  the 
Ionian  cities  of  Asia  to  co-operate  with  them  in  this 
enterprise,  when  the  fall  of  Miletus  in  b.  c.  494 
gave  a fresh  impulse  to  emigration  from  that  quarter. 

A large  body  of  Samians,  together  with  some  of  the 
surviving  Milesians,  were  in  consequence  induced  to 
accept  the  invitation  of  the  Zanclaeans,  and  set  out 
for  Sicily,  with  the  purpose  of  establishing  themselves 
on  the  N.  coast  between  Mylae  and  Himera,  whicli 
was  commonly  known  as  “ the  Fair  Shore  ” (y  Ka\^ 
’A/cT7f.)  But  having  arrived,  on  their  way,  at  Locri 
Epizephyrii,  they  were  here  persuaded  by  Anaxilas, 
tyrant  of  Rhegium,  to  take  a treacherous  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  the  Zanclaean  troops,  who  Avere 
engaged  in  military  operations  elsewhere,  and  surprise 
the  city  of  Zancle  itself.  That  city  was  at  this  time  w 
under  the  government  of  a despot  named  Scythes,  to  S* 
whom  Herodotus  gives  the  title  of  king.  On  finding 
themselves  thus  betrayed,  the  Zanclaeans  invoked 
the  assistance  of  the  powerful  Hippocrates,  despot  of 
Gela;  but  that  monarch  in  his  turn  betrayed  them, 
and  instead  of  aiding  them  to  recover  possession  of 
Zancle,  made  common  cause  with  the  Samians,  whom 
he  confiiTued  in  the  possession  of  the  city,  while  he 
threw  Scythes  into  prison,  and  reduced  the  greater 
part  of  the  Zanclaeans  into  captivity.  (Herod,  vi.  22 
— 24;  Thuc.  vi.  4;  Scymn.  Ch.  293;  Arist.  Pol.  v. 

3.)  By  this  sudden  revolution,  the  Samians  found 
themselves  in  undisputed  possession  of  Zancle,  but 
they  did  not  long  enjoy  their  new  acquisition.  Not 
many  years  afterwards  they  were  in  their  turn  re- 
duced to  subjection  by  Anaxilas  himself,  who  is  said 
to  have  expelled  them  from  the  city,  which  he 
peopled  with  a mixed  body  of  colonists,  while  he 
gave  to  it  the  name  of  Messene,  in  remembrance  of 
the  land  of  that  name  in  Greece,  from  which  his  own 
ancestors  derived  their  descent.  (Thuc.  vi.  4;  Herod, 
vii.  164;  Strab.  vi.  p.  268.) 

The  exact  period  of  this  revolution  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  certainty ; but  the  first  settlement  of 
the  Samians  at  Zancle  cannot  be  carried  back  further 
than  B.  c.  493,  while  their  subsequent  expulsion  or 
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sultjection  by  Anaxilas  must  have  occurred  some 
years  prior  to  his  death  in  B.  c.  476.  It  is  certain 
that  at  that  period  he  had  been  for  some  time  ruler 
both  of  Rhegium  and  Zancle,  the  latter  of  which, 
according  to  one  account,  he  had  placed  under  the 
nominal  government  of  his  son  Cleophron  or  Leo- 
phron.  (Diod.  xi.  48 ; Schol.  ad  Pind.  Pyth.  ii.  34.) 
It  is  certain,  also,  that  before  the  close  of  his  reign 
Zancle  had  assumed  the  name  of  Messene  or  Mes- 
sana,  by  which  it  has  ever  since  been  known.  The 
error  of  Pausanias,  who  carries  back  the  whole  set- 
tlement, and  with  it  the  reign  of  Anaxilas  to  the 
close  of  the  Second  Mcssenian  War,  b.  c.  668,  has 
been  sufficiently  refuted  by  Bentley  (Diss.  on  Pha- 
laris,  pp.  204 — 224.)  It  is  probable  that  he  con- 
founded the  Second  Messenian  War  with  the  Third, 
which  was  really  contemporaneous  with  the  reign  of 
Anaxilas  (Clinton,  F.H.  vol.  i.  p.  257);  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  some  fugitives  from  the  latter  were 
among  the  fresh  settlers  established  by  Anaxilas  at 
the  time  of  the  colonisation  of  IMessana.  It  is  pro- 
i bable  also  that  the  Samians  were  by  no  means 
absolutely  expelled,  as  stated  by  Thucydides,  but 
continued  to  inhabit  the  city  together  with  the  new 
colonists,  though  deprived  of  their  exclusive  ascend- 
ancy. (Herod,  vii.  164;  Siefert,  Zawc?e-il/essana, 

: p- 16.) 

The  Messanians  for  some  time  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  their  neighbours  of  Rhegium ; they  passed, 
after  the  death  of  Anaxilas,  under  the  government 
j of  Micythus,  and  subsequently  of  the  two  sons  of 
Anaxilas : but,  after  the  death  of  Hieron,  and  the  ex- 
' pulsion  of  his  brother  Tlirasybulus  from  Syracuse, 
they  took  the  opportunity,  in  conjunction  with  the 
I other  cities  of  Sicily,  to  drive  out  their  despots  and 
I assert  their  freedom  and  independence,  b.  c.  461. 

1 (Diod.  xi.  59,  66,  76.)  A large  body  of  the 

i foreign  settlers,  who  had  been  introduced  into  Sicily 
! by  tlie  tyrants,  were  upon  this  occasion  established 

j in  the  territory  of  Mcssana,  a proof  that  it  was  at 

j tliis  period  still  thinly  peopled:  but  the  city  seems 

I to  have  participated  largely  in  the  prosperity  which 
! the  Sicilian  republics  in  general  enjoyed  during  the 

i period  that  followed,  b.  C.  460  — 410.  The  great 

1™  fertility  of  its  territory,  and  the  excellence  of  its 
, port,  were  natural  advantages  which  qualified  it  to 
become  one  of  the  first  cities  of  Sicily:  and  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  case  throughout  the  period  in 
I question.  In  B.  c.  426,  their  tranquillity  was,  how- 
ever, interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
I under  Laches,  which  established  itself  at  Rhegium, 

I on  the  opposite  side  of  the  straits  ; and  from  thence 
made  an  attack  on  Mylae,  a fortress  and  dependency 
of  the  Messanians,  which,  though  occupied  by  a 
strong  garrison,  was  compelled  to  surrender.  Laches, 
with  his  allies,  hereupon  marched  against  Messana 
itself,  which  was  unable  to  resist  so  large  a force, 
and  was  compelled  to  accede  to  the  Athenian 
alliance.  (Thuc.  iii.  86,  90;  Diod.  xii.  54.)  But 
the  next  year  (b.  c.  425)  the  Messanians  hastened 
to  desert  their  new  alliance,  and  join  that  of  the 
Syracusans ; and  from  thenceforth  their  port  became 
the  chief  naval  station  of  the  combined  Syracusan 
and  Locrian  fleets.  (Thuc.  iv.  1,  24,  25.)  They 
themselves,  also,  on  one  occasion,  took  courage  to 
' make  a vigorous  attack  on  their  Chalcidic  neigh- 
^ hours  of  Naxos,  and  were  able  to  defeat  the  Na- 
xians  themselves,  and  shut  them  up  within  their 
walls ; but  were  in  their  turn  defeated  by  the  Sicu- 
lians  and  Leontines,  who  had  hastened  to  the  relief 
of  Naxos,  and  who  for  a short  time  laid  siege,  but 
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without  effect,  to  Messana  itself.  (Thuc.  iv.  25.) 
The  Messanians  were  included  in  the  general  pacifi- 
cation of  Sicily,  B.c.  424;  but  were  themselves  still 
divided  by  factions,  and  appear  at  one  time  to  have 
for  a short  period  passed  under  the  actual  dominion 
of  the  Locrians.  (Id.  v.  5.)  At  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  (b.  c.  415)  they  were 
again  independent,  and  on  that  occasion  they  per- 
sisted in  maintaining  a neutral  position,  though  in 
vain  solicited  by  the  Athenians  on  one  side,  and 
the  Syracusans  on  the  other.  An  attempt  of  the 
former  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  city  by 
treachery  proved  wholly  ineffectual.  (Diod.  xiii.  4 ; 
Thuc.  vi.  48,  74.)  A few  years  later,  the  Messa- 
nians afforded  a hospitable  refuge  to  the  fugitives 
from  Himera,  when  that  city  was  taken  by  the 
Carthaginians,  B.  c.  409  (Diod.  xiii.  61),  and  sent 
an  auxiliary  force  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Agri- 
gentum  against  the  same  people.  (Id.  86.) 

It  appears  certain  that  Messana  was  at  this 
period,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  considerable 
cities  in  Sicily.  Diodorus  tells  us,  that  the  Messa- 
nians and  Rhegians  together  could  equip  a fleet  of 
not  less  than  80  triremes  (xiv.  8);  and  their  combined 
forces  were  viewed  with  respect,  if  not  with  appre- 
hension, even  by  the  powerful  Dionysius  of  Syracuse. 
(Id.  44.)  But  though  unfavourably  disposed 
towards  that  despot,  the  Messanians  did  not  share  in 
the  strong  sympathies  of  the  Rhegians  with  the 
Chalcidic  cities  of  Naxos  and  Catana  [Rhegium]  , 
and  pursued  an  uncertain  and  vacillating  policy, 
(Diod.  xiv.  8,  40,  44.)  But  while  they  thus 
sought  to  evade  the  hostility  of  the  Syracusan 
despot,  they  were  visited  by  a more  severe  calamity. 
Himilcon,  the  Carthaginian  general,  who  had  landed 
in  Sicily  in  b.  c.  396,  having  compelled  Dionysius  to 
fall  back  upon  Syracuse,  himself  advanced  with  a 
large  army  from  Panormus,  along  the  N.  coast  of 
the  island.  Messana  was  the  immediate  object  of 
the  campaign,  on  account  of  the  importance  of  its 
port;  and  it  was  so  ill  prepared  for  defence,  that 
notwithstanding  the  spirited  resistance  of  its  citizens, 
it  was  taken  by  Himilcon  with  little  difficulty. 
Great  part  of  the  inhabitants  made  their  escape  to 
the  surrounding  country  ; but  the  rest  were  put  to 
the  sword,  and  not  only  the  walls  of  the  city  levelled 
to  the  ground,  but  all  its  buildings  so  studiously 
destroyed  as,  according  to  the  expression  of  Diodorus, 
to  leave  scarcely  a trace  of  where  it  had  formerly 
stood.  (Diod.  xiv.  56 — 58.) 

After  the  defeat  and  expulsion  of  the  Cartha- 
ginans,  Dionysius  endeavoured  to  repeople  Messana 
with  the  fugitive  citizens  who  survived,  to  whom 
he  added  fresh  colonists  from  Locri  and  Medma, 
together  with  a small  body  of  Messanian  exiles,  but 
the  latter  were  soon  after  transferred  to  the  newly 
founded  city  of  Tyndaris.  (Diod.  xiv.  78.)  Mean- 
while, the  Rhegians,  who  viewed  with  dissatisfaction 
the  footing  thus  established  by  Dionysius  on  the 
Sicilian  straits,  endeavoured  to  obtain  in  their  turn 
an  advanced  post  against  the  Messanians  by  forti- 
fying Mylae,  where  they  established  the  exiles  from 
Naxos,  Catana,  and  other  cities,  who  had  been 
driven  from  their  homes  by  Dionysius.  (Id.  xiv. 
87.)  The  attempt,  however,  proved  abortive  : the 
Messanians  recovered  possession  of  Mylae,  and  con- 
tinued to  support  Dionysius  in  his  enterprises  against 
Rhegium.  (Id.  87,  103.)  After  the  death  of 
that  despot,  we  hear  but  little  of  Messana,  which 
appears  to  have  gradually,  but  slowly,  risen  again  to 
a flourishing  condition.  In  b.  c.  357  the  Messa- 
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nians  are  mentioned  as  sending  assistance  to  Dion 
against  the  younger  Dionysius ; and  after  tlie  death 
of  Dion,  they  repulsed  an  attempt  of  Callippus  to 
make  himself  master  of  their  city.  (Diod.  xvi.  9 ; 
Plut.  Bion^  58.)  At  a somewhat  later  period, 
however,  they  fell  under  the  yoke  of  a tyrant  named 
Hippon,  from  whom  they  were  freed  by  Timoleon, 
(b.  c.  339),  and  at  the  same  time  detached  from 
the  alliance  of  Carthage,  to  which  they  had  been  for 
a time  compelled  to  adhere.  (Diod.  xvi.  69;  Plut. 
Timol  20,  34.) 

But  Messana  did  not  long  enjoy  her  newly  re- 
covered freedom.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of 
Agathocles  at  Syracuse,  that  monarch  turned  his 
arms  against  Messana,  and,  though  his  first  attempts, 
in  B.  c.  315,  were  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  even 
compelled  to  restore  the  fortress  of  IMylae,  of  which 
he  had  for  a time  made  himself  master,  a few  years 
later,  b.  c.  312,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  his 
power  at  Messana  itself.  (Diod.  xix.  65, 102.)  But 
the  severities  which  he  exercised  against  the  party 
which  had  opposed  him  completely  alienated  the 
minds  of  the  Messanians,  and  they  readily  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  the  defeat  of  the  tyrant  at 
Ecnomus  in  the  following  year,  b.  c.  311,  to  throw 
off  his  yoke  and  declare  in  favour  of  the  Car- 
thaginian alliance.  (Id.  xix.  110.)  The  death  of 
Agathocles,  soon  after,  brought  upon  the  Mes- 
senians  even  heavier  calamities  than  his  enmity  had 
done.  The  numerous  bands  of  mercenaiy  troops, 
chiefly  of  Campanian,  or  at  least  Oscan,  extraction, 
which  the  despot  had  assembled  in  Sicily,  were,  after 
his  death,  compelled  by  the  Syracusans,  with  the 
support  of  the  Carthaginians,  to  quit  the  island. 
But,  having  arrived  with  that  object  at  Messana, 
where  they  were  hospitably  received  by  the  citizens, 
and  quartered  in  their  houses,  they  suddenly  turned 
against  them,  massacred  the  male  inhabitants,  made 
themselves  masters  of  their  wives,  houses,  and  pro- 
perty, and  thus  established  themselves  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  city.  (Pol.  i.  7 ; Diod.  xxi.  18, 
Exc.  H.  p.  493;  Strab.  vi.  p.  268.)  They  now  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Mamertini  (Mo/ieprivot),  or 
“ the  children  of  Mars,”  from  Mamers,  an  Oscan 
name  of  that  deity,  which  is  found  also  in  old  Latin. 
(Diod.  1.  c.;  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  73.)  The  city,  however, 
continued  to  be  called  Messana,  though  they  at- 
tempted to  change  its  name  to  Mamertina:  Cicero, 
indeed,  in  several  instances  calls  it  “ Mamertina 
civitas”  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  5,  46,  iii.  6,  iv.  10,  &c.), 
but  much  more  frequently  Messana,  though  the  in- 
habitants were  in  his  time  universally  called  Ma- 
mertini.  The  precise  period  of  the  occupation  of 
Messana  by  the  Mamertines  is  nowhere  stated. 
Polybius  tells  us  that  it  occurred  not  long  before 
that  of  Rhegium  by  the  Campanians  under  Decius, 
which  may  be  referred  to  the  year  280  b.  c.,  while 
it  must  have  taken  place  some  time  after  the  death 
of  Agathocles  in  b.  c.  289 : the  year  282  is  that 
commonly  assigned,  but  within  the  above  limits  this 
is  merely  conjectural. 

The  Mamertines  now  rapidly  extended  their  power 
over  the  whole  NE.  angle  of  Sicily,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  several  fortresses  and  towns.  The 
occupation  of  Rhegium  by  the  Campanians,  under 
very  similar  circumstances,  contributed  to  strengthen 
their  position  and  they  became  one  of  the  most 
formidable  powers  in  Sicily.  The  arrival  of  Pyrrhus 
in  the  island  (b.  c.  278)  for  a time  gave  a check  to 
their  aggrandisement:  they  in  vain  combined  with 
the  Cartljaginians  to  prevent  his  landing ; but, 
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though  he  defeated  their  forces  in  a battle  and  took 
several  of  their  fortresses,  he  did  not  attack  Messana 
itself ; and  on  his  return  to  Italy  the  Mamertines 
sent  a large  force  across  the  straits  which  attacked 
the  army  of  the  king  on  its  march,  and  inflicted  on 
him  severe  losses.  (Plut.  Pyrrh.  23,  24;  Diod.  xxi. 

7.  p.  495.)  The  Mamertines,  however,  soon  found 
a more  formidable  enemy  in  Hieron  of  Syracuse, 
who,  shortly  after  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus  from 
Sicily,  established  himself  in  the  possession  of  the 
chief  power  in  that  city.  His  efforts  were  early 
directed  against  the  Mamertines;  and  after  the  fall 
of  Rhegium,  which  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in 
B.  c.  271,  he  invaded  their  territory  with  a great 
army,  reduced  the  fortress  of  Mylae,  and  defeated 
the  Mamertines  in  a battle  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Longanus,  with  such  slaughter  that  they  were 
on  the  point  of  surrendering  Messana  itself  without 
a blow;  and  the  city  was  saved  only  by  the  inter- 
vention of  a Carthaginian  force  under  Hannibal. 
(Pol.  i.  8,  9;  Diod.  xxii.  13.  pp.  499,  500.)  The 
events  which  followed  are  obscurely  known  to  us, 
and  their  chronology  is  very  uncertain ; but  the 
Mamertines  seem  to  have  found  that  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  stand  alone  against  the  power  of  Hieron ; 
and,  while  one  party  was  disposed  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  the  Carthaginians,  another 
sought  protection  from  the  power  of  Rome.  The  latter 
ultimately  prevailed,  and  an  embassy  sent  by  the 
Mamertines,  to  invoke  the  alliance  of  the  Romans, 
first  gave  occasion  to  the  intervention  of  that  people 
in  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  and  became  the  origin  of  the 
First  Punic  War,  b.  c.  264.  (Pol.  i.  10;  Diod.  xxiii. 

1 ; Zonar.  viii.  8 ; Oros.  iv.  7 ; Liv.  Epit.  xvi.) 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  promised  aid  from  Rome 
the  Carthaginian  party  had  again  prevailed,  and  the 
citadel  was  occupied  by  a Carthaginian  garrison; 
but  this  was  expelled  by  the  Mamertines  themselves 
on  the  arrival  of  C.  Claudius ; and  soon  after  the 
consul  Appius  Claudius  landed  at  Messana,  and  drove 
off  in  succession  the  Carthaginians  and  Hieron,  who 
had  just  before  concluded  an  alliance  against  the 
Mamertines,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city  with  theii 
combined  forces.  (Pol.  i.  11,  12;  Diod.  xxiii.  1,  3 
p.  501 ; Zonar.  viii.  8,  9;  Dion  Cass.  Exc.  Vat.  58 — ^ 
60.)  Messana  was  now  protected  by  a Roman  gar-H 
rison,  and,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war  which 
followed,  continued  to  be  one  of  their  chief  strong- 
holds and  the  principal  station  of  their  fleets.  Tlie 
importance  of  its  harbour,  as  well  as  its  ready  com- 
munication with  Italy,  rendered  it  a point  of  vital 
importance  to  the  Romans ; and  the  Mamertines  either 
continued  steadily  faithful  or  were  kept  under  by  tlie 
constant  presence  of  a Roman  force.  (Pol.  i.  21, 
25,  38,  52;  Diod.  xxiii.  18.  p.  505,  xxiv.  1.  p.  508; 
Zonar,  viii.  10,  12.)  At  the  close  of  the  war  the 
Mamertines  obtained  a renewal  of  their  treaty,  and 
continued  to  enjoy  henceforth  the  nominal  privileges 
of  an  allied  city  {foederata  civitas),  while  they  in 
reality  passed  under  the  dominion  of  Rome.  (Cic. 
Verr.  iii.  6.)  Even  in  the  time  of  Cicero  we  find 
them  still  retaining  this  privileged  condition;  and 
though  this  alone  would  not  have  sufficed  to  protect 
them  against  the  exactions  of  Verres,  the  Mamertines 
appear  to  have  adopted  the  safer  policy  of  supporting 
the  praetor  in  all  his  oppressions  and  conciliating  him 
by  bribes,  so  that  they  are  represented  by  the  orator 
as  the  accomplices,  as  well  as  defenders,  of  all  his 
iniquities.  (Cic.  Ib.  ii.  5,  46,  iv.  8,  67,  &c.) 

Messana  was  certainly  at  this  time  one  of  the  most 
populous  and  flourishing  places  in  Sicily.  Cicero 
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calls  it  a very  great  and  very  rich  city  (“  civitas 
maxima  et  locupletissima Verr.  v.  17),  and  extols 
the  advantages  of  its  situation,  its  port,  and  its 
buildings.  (/J.  iv.  2.)  Like  all  other  allied  cities, 
it  had  its  own  senate  and  magistrates,  and  was 
legally  subject  to  no  other  contributions  than  the 
furnishing  ships  and  naval  supplies  in  case  of  war, 
and  the  contributing  a certain  proportion  of  the  corn 
furnished  by  Sicily  to  Rome  at  a given  rate  of  re- 
muneration. (Jb.  V.  17 — 22.)  Nor  does  Messana 
appear  to  have  suffered  severely  from  any  of  the  wars 
that  caused  such  ravages  in  Sicily,  though  it  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  taken  and  plundered  by  Athenion 
during  the  Servile  War,  b.  c.  101.  (Dion  Cass. 
J'r.  Val.  p.  534.)  In  the  Civil  War,  b.  c.  48,  it 
was  the  station  of  a part  of  the  fleet  of  Caesar,  which 
was  attacked  there  by  that  of  Pompey  under  Cassius, 
and  the  whole  of  the  ships,  thirty-five  in  number, 
burnt;  but  the  city  itself  was  protected  by  the 
presence  of  a Roman  legion,  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  101.) 
At  a somewhat  later  period  it  was  the  head-quarters 
and  chief  stronghold  of  Sextus  Pompeius  during  his 
war  with  Octavian,  b.  c.  36 ; and  its  capacious  har- 
I hour  became  the  station  of  the  fleet  with  which  he 
commanded  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  as  far  as  Tau- 

Iromenium  on  the  one  side  and  Tyndaris  on  the 
other.  It  was  from  thence  also  that  Pompeius, 
after  the  total  defeat  of  his  fleet  by  Agrippa,  made 
i his  escape  with  a squadron  of  only  seventeen  ships. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  v.  97,  103,  109,  122;  Dion  Cass, 
xlix.  1 — 12;  Strab.  vi.  p,  268.) 

It  was  in  all  probability  in  consequence  of  this 
I war  that  Messana  lost  the  privileged  condition  it  had 

j so  long  enjoyed  ; but  its  inhabitants  received  in  ex- 

I change  the  Roman  franchise,  and  it  was  placed  in 
I the  ordinary  position  of  a Roman  municipium.  It 
j still  continued  to  be  a flourishing  place.  Strabo 
I speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  few  cities  in  Sicily  that 

i were  in  his  day  well  peopled  ; and  though  no  sub- 

sequent mention  of  it  is  found  in  history  under  the 
Roman  Empire,  it  reappears  during  the  Gothic  wars 
as  one  of  the  chief  cities  and  most  important  for- 
! tresses  in  the  island, — a rank  it  had  undoubtedly 
p held  throughout  the  intervening  period.  (Strab.  vi. 
j p.  268  ; Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14  ; Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 9 ; Mel.  ii. 

1 7.  § 16  ; Procop.  B.  G.  i.  8,  iii.  39.)  The  wine  of 

' the  neighbourhood  of  Messana,  known  as  Vinum 
I Mamertinum,  enjoyed  a great  reputation  in  the  days 
' of  Pliny;  it  was  first  brought  into  vogue  by  the 
i dictator  Caesar.  (Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8.) 
j Throughout  the  vicissitudes  of  the  middle  ages 
! Messina  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Sicily ; and  still  ranks  as  the  second  city  in 
! the  island.  It  has,  however,  but  few  remains  of 
i antiquity.  The  only  vestiges  are  some  baths  and 
! tesselated  pavements,  and  a small  old  church,  sup- 
! posed  to  have  formed  part  of  a Roman  basilica, 
i (Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  118.)  Another  church,  called 
I 5.  Giovanni  d£  Fiorentini  is  believed,  but  wholly 
1 without  authority,  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Sa- 
i crarium  or  family  chapel  of  Heius,  from  which 
• Verres  purloined  a bronze  statue  of  Hercules,  attri- 
buted to  Myron,  and  one  of  Cupid,  which  was  be- 
I lieved  to  be  the  work  of  Praxiteles.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv. 
i 2,3.) 

j The  celebrated  port  of  Messana,  to  which  the  city 
! owed  its  chief  importance  in  ancient  as  well  as 
1 modern  times,  is  formed  by  a projecting  spit  or 
‘ tongue  of  sand,  which  curves  round  in  the  form  of  a 
I crescent  or  sickle  (whence  the  name  of  Zancle  was 
j sunposed  to  be  derived),  and  constitutes  a natural 

1 “?OL.  II. 
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mole,  rendering  the  harbour  within  perfectly  secure. 
This  singular  bulwark  is  called  by  Diodorus  the 
Actfe  (’A/ctt^),  and  its  construction  was  attributed 
by  fable  to  the  giant  Orion  (Diod.  iv.  85),  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  of  perfectly 
natural  formation.  The  harbour  within  is  said  by 
Diodorus  to  be  capable  of  containing  a fleet  of  600 
ships  (xiv.  56),  and  has  abundant  depth  of  water, 
even  for  the  largest  ships  of  modern  days.  The 
celebrated  whirlpool  of  the  Charybdis  is  situated 
just  outside  the  Actfe,  nearly  opposite  the  modern 
lighthouse,  but  out  of  the  track  of  vessels  entering 
the  harbour  of  Messina.  (Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  123.) 

Though  the  city  itself  is  built  close  to  the  harbour 
on  level  ground,  immediately  at  the  back  of  it  rise 
steep  hills,  forming  the  underfalls  of  a range  of 
mountains  which  extends  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cape  Pelorus  to  that  of  Tauromenium.  This 
ridge,  or  at  least  the  part  of  it  next  to  Cape  Pelorus, 
was  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Mons  Neptu- 
Nius ; but  a part  of  the  same  range  forming  one  of 
the  underfalls  near  Messana  is  called,  both  by  Dio- 
dorus and  Polybius,  the  Chalcidic  mount  (rb  Xa\Ki- 
SiKhv  oftos,  Pol.  i.  1 1 ; 6 \6(pos  6 KaXovfjLevos  XaA- 
KiSiKos,  Diod.  xxiii.  1),  and  was  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  Hieron  of  Syracuse  when  he  laid  siege  to 
Messana,  b.  c.  264.  But  neither  this,  nor  the  posi- 
tion taken  up  by  the  Carthaginians  at  the  same 
time  at  a place  called  Sunes  or  Eunes  (Swety, 
Pol.;  Eoveis,  Diod.),  can  be  identified  with  any 
degree  of  certainty. 

The  coins  of  Messana  are  numerous  and  interest- 
ing, as  illustrating  the  historical  vicissitudes  of  the 
city.  There  exist ; — 1 . Coins  of  Zancle,  before  the  time 
of  Anaxilas,  with  the  name  written  in  old  characters 
AANKAE,  a dialectic  form  of  the  name.  2.  Coins 
of  Messana,  with  the  Ionic  legend  ME22ENION, 
and  types  taken  from  the  coins  of  Samos.  These 
must  be  referred  to  the  period  of  Anaxilas  imme- 
diately after  his  conquest  of  the  city,  while  the 
Samian  colonists  still  inhabited  it.  3.  Coins  of 
Messana,  with  the  type  of  a hare,  which  seems  to 
have  been  adopted  as  the  ordinary  symbol  of  the 
city,  because  that  animal  is  said  to  have  been  first 
introduced  into  Sicily  by  Anaxilas.  (Pollux,  Onom.  v. 
7 5.)  Th«!se  coins,  which  are  numerous,  and  range 
over  a considerable  period  of  time,  show  the  gradual 
preponderance  of  the  Doric  element  in  the  city  ; the 
ruder  and  earlier  ones  having  the  legend  in  the  Ionic 
form  ME22ENION,  the  latter  ones  in  the  Doric 
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form  ME22ANION  or  ME22ANinN.  4.  Coins 
struck  by  the  Mamertines,  with  the  name  of  MA- 
MEPTINilN.  These  are  very  numerous,  but  in 
copper  only,  (Millingen,  Trans,  of  Roy.  Soc.  of  Lit. 
voh  i.  pt.  ii.  pp.  93 — 98  ; Eckhel,  vol.  i.  pp.  219 — 
224.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MESSA'PIA  (Meo-o-aTTta),  was  the  name  com- 
monly given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  peninsula  forming 
the  SE.  extremity  of  Italy,  called  by  the  Romans 
Calabria.  But  the  usage  of  the  term  was  very 
fluctuating;  lapygia  and  Messapia  being  used  some- 
times as  synonymous,  sometimes  the  latter  con- 
sidered as  a part  only  of  the  former  more  general 
designation.  (Pol.  hi.  88;  Strab.  vi.  pp.  277,282.) 
[This  question  is  more  fully  discussed  under  Cala- 
bria, Vol.  I.  p.  472.]  The  same  uncertainty  pre- 
vails, though  to  a less  degree,  in  the  use  of  the 
name  of  the  people,  the  Messapii  (Miaadtrioi),  who 
are  described  by  Herodotus  (vii.  170)  as  a tribe  of 
the  lapygians,  and  appear  to  be  certainly  identical 
with  the  Calabri  of  the  Romans,  though  we  have  no 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  two  such  different  ap- 
j)ellations.  The  ethnical  affinities  of  the  Messapians 
have  already  been  discussed,  as  ivell  as  their  history 
related,  under  the  article  Calabria. 

Italian  topographers  in  general  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  a town  of  the  name  of  Messapia,  the  site  of 
wliich  is  supposed  to  be  marked  by  the  village  now 
called  Mesagne,  between  Oria  and  Brindisi ; but 
the  passage  of  Pliny,  in  which  alone  the  name  is 
found,  appears  to  be  corrupt;  and  we  should  proba- 
bly read,  with  Cluverius  and  Mommsen,  “ Varia 
(Uria)  cui  cognomen  ad  discrimen  Apulao  Mes- 
sapia.” (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16.  § 100;  Cluver,  Ital. 
p.  1248;  Mommsen,  Die  Unter.  dial.  Dialekte,  p. 
61.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MESSA'PIUM,  mountain  of  Boeotia.  [Vol.  I. 
p.  414,  a.] 

MESSETS  (Mea-arjis).  1.  A fountain  of  Pherae 
in  Thessaly.  [Pherae.] 

2.  A fountain  of  Therapne  in  Laconia.  (Pans.  iii. 

20.  § 1.) 

MESSE'NE  (Meacr’^^yri:  Eth.  and  Adj.  Mea- 
ai]vios:  Adj.  ’iA^acrgviaKos),  the  later  capital  of 
^lessenia,  built  under  the  direction  of  Epaminondas 
in  B.  c.  369.  (Diod.  xv.  66;  Pans.  iv.  27.)  The 
name  of  Messene  had  been  ap])lied  in  ancient  times 
to  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Messenians ; but 
there  was  no  city  of  this  name  till  the  one  founded 
by  Epaminondas.  The  Thebans  and  their  allies 
assisted  the  Messenians  in  building  it ; and  the  best 
architects  and  masons  were  invited  from  all  Greece 
to  lay  out  the  city  with  regularity,  and  to  arrange 
and  construct  properly  the  temples  and  other  public 
buildings.  Epaminondas  also  took  especial  pains 
with  the  fortifications,  which  were  regarded  by 
Pausanias  as  the  most  perfect  in  Greece.  I'he  walls, 
as  well  as  the  towers  and  bulwarks,  were  built  en- 
tirely of  stone ; and  the  excellence  and  solidity  of 
the  masonry  are  still  apparent  in  the  existing 
remains.  (Pans.  iv.  31.  § 5.)  The  foundation  of 
the  city  was  attended  with  great  pomp  and  the 
celebration  of  solemn  sacrifices.  First,  sacrifices 
were  offered  by  Epaminondas,  who  was  recognised 
as  Oekist  or  Founder,  to  Dionysus  and  Apollo 
Ismenius, — by  the  Argives  to  the  Argive  Hera  and 
Zeus  Nemeius, — by  the  Messenians  to  Zeus  Itho- 
matas  and  the  Dioscuri.  Next,  prayer  was  ofi’ered 
to  the  ancient  Heroes  and  Heroines  of  the  Messeniaii 
nation,  especially  to  the  warrior  Aristomenes,  that 
they  would  come  back  and  talie  up  their  abode  in 
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the  new  city.  After  this,  the  ground  was  maikod 
out  and  the  building  begun,  under  the  sound  of  Argive 
and  Boeotian  flutes,  playing  the  strains  of  Pronornus 
and  Sacadas.  (Pans.  iv.  28.  § 6 ; Grote’s  Greece, 
vol.  ix.  p.  309.)  The  history  of  this  town  is  related 
under  Messenia,  so  that  it  is  only  necessary  in  this 
place  to  give  an  account  of  its  topography. 

Messene  is  situated  upon  a rugged  mountain, 
which  rises  between  the  two  great  Messenian  plains, 
and  which  thus  commands  the  w’hole  country.  This 
mountain,  about  half-way  up,  divides  into  two  sum- 
mits, of  which  the  northern  was  called  Ithome  and 
the  southern  Eva.  The  sharp  ridge  connecting 
them  is  about  half  a mile  in  length.  Mt.  Ithome 
is  one  of  the  most  stiiking  objects  in  all  Pelopon- 
nesus. It  rises  to  the  height  of  2631  feet,  or  more 
than  700  feet  higher  than  the  Acrocorinthus ; but  it 
looks  much  loftier  than  it  really  is,  in  consequence 
of  its  precipitous  sides  and  isolated  position. 
Upon  this  summit  the  Acropolis  of  Messene  was 
built;  but  the  city  itself  w'as  situated  in  a hollow 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a shell,  extending  on  the 
west  side  of  the  sharp  ridge  which  connects  Ithome 
and  Eva.  The  city  was  connected  by  a continuous 
ivall  with  its  acropolis.  There  are  considerable' 
remains  of  the  ancient  city,  and  the  walls  may  still 
be  traced  in  the  greater  part  of  their  extent.  They 
are  most  perfect  on  the  northern  side,  with  the 
Arcadian  or  Megalopolitan  gate  in  the  centre.  They 
may  be  followed  up  to  the  summit  of  Ithome,  and 
then  along  the  ridge  connecting  Ithome  and 
Eva  ; but  here  towards  the  south-east  traces  of 
them  are  sometimes  lost.  In  this  part,  however, 
the  foundations  of  the  eastern  or  Laconian  gate 
as  it  has  been  called,  are  clearly  seen.  3'he  sum- 
mit of  Mt.  Eva  was  evidently  not  included  within' 
the  city  walls.  The  direction  of  the  southern 
wall  is  most  uncertain.  From  the  eastern  gate  to 
the  ruins,  which  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  the 
southern  gate,  and  near  which  the  present  road  runs 
to  the  southern  Messenian  plain,  no  line  of  walls  can 
be  traced  ; but  on  the  western  side  the  walls  may 
again  be  clearly  followed.  The  circumference  of  the 
walls  is  about  47  stadia,  or  nearly  6 English  miles  ; 
but  it  includes  a large  space  altogether  unfit  for  the 
site  of  buildings ; and  the  great  extent  was  doubtless 
intended  to  receive  a part  of  the  surrounding  popu- 
lation in  time  of  war. 

'I'he  space  included  within  the  city-walls  now  con- 
sists of  corn-fields  and  pastures  amidst  woods  of  wild 
olive  and  oak.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  ancient 
town  is  the  modern  village  of  Mavromdii  ; and  near 
the  southern  gate,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Eva,  are  two 
poor  villages,  named  Simissa.  On  the  eastern  slope 
of  Mount  Eva  is  the  monastery  of  VurTcdno,  embossed 
in  cypress  and  orange  groves,  and  one  of  the  most 
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elegant  and  picturesque  structures  of  this  class  in 
Greece. 


The  northern  gate,  leading  to  ]\Iegalopolis  in  Ar- 
cadia (Pans.  iv.  33.  § 3),  is  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
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PLAX  OF  THE  RUIXS  OF  MESSENE. 
A.  Arcadian  or  Megalopolitan  Gate. 


mens  of  Greek  military  architecture  in  existence. 
Its  form  is  seen  in  the  preceding  plan.  It  is  a small 
fortress,  containing  double  gates  opposite  to  one 
another,  and  connected  by  a circular  court  of  62 
feet  in  diameter.  In  front  of  the  outer  gate  on 
either  side  is  a strong  rectangular  tower.  Upon 
entering  the  court  through  the  outer  gate,  there  is  a 
niche  on  each  side  for  a statue,  with  an  inscription 
over  it.  The  one  on  the  left  hand  is  still  legible, 
and  mentions  Quintus  Plotius  Euphemion  as  the  re- 
storer (Bockh,  Inscr.  No.  1460).  Pausanias  (iv. 
33.  § 3)  notices  in  this  gate  a Hermes  in  the  Attic 
style,  which  may  possibly  have  stood  in  one  of  these 
niches.  Leake  observes  that  the  interior  masonry 
of  the  circular  court  is  the  most  exact  and  beautiful 
lie  ever  saw.  The  lower  course  is  a row  of  stones, 
eacli  about  5^  in  length  and  half  as  much  in  height; 
upon  this  is  placed  another  course  of  stones  of  equal 
length  and  of  half  the  height,  the  joints  of  w'hich  are 
precisely  over  the  centre  of  each  stone  in  the  lower 
course.  The  upper  part  of  the  walls  has  fallen  : 
nine  courses  are  the  most  that  remain.  Neither 
gateway  retains  its  covering,  but  the  flat  architrave 
of  the  inner  one  lies  in  an  oblique  position  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  wall  by  which  it  was  formerly  supported; 
it  measures  18  feet  8 inches  in  length  by  4 feet  2 
inches  in  breadth,  and  2 feet  10  inches  in  thickness. 


The  road  still  leads  through  this  gate  into  the  circuit 
of  the  ancient  city.  The  ruins  of  the  towers,  with 
the  interjacent  curtains,  close  to  the  gate  on  the  slope 
of  ilount  Ithome,  show  this  part  of  the  fortifications 
to  have  resembled  a chain  of  strong  redoubts,  each 
tower  constituting  a fortress  of  itself.  “ A flight  of 
steps  behind  the  curtain  led  to  a door  in  the  flank  of 
the  tower  at  half  its  height.  The  upper  apartment, 
which  W'as  entered  by  the  door,  had  a range  of  loop- 
holes, or  embrasures,  on  a line  with  the  door,  looking 
along  the  parapet  of  the  curtain,  and  was  lighted  by 
two  windows  above.  The  embrasures,  of  which  there 
are  some  in  each  face  of  the  towers,  have  an  opening 
of  7 inches  within,  and  of  3 feet  9 inches  without,  so 
that,  with  a small  opening,  their  scope  is  very  great. 
The  windows  appear  to  be  too  high  for  any  jmrpose 
but  to  give  light.  Both  the  curtains  and  towers  in 
this  part  of  the  walls  are  constructed  entirely  of 
large  squared  blocks,  without  rubble  or  cement.  The 
curtains  are  9 feet  thick.  The  inner  face  of  the 
towers  has  neither  door  nor  window.  The  tower 
next  to  the  gate  of  i\Iegalopolis  has  had  all  the  stones 
disjointed,  like  those  of  the  Propylaea  at  Athens, 
probably  by  an  earthquake.”  The  towers  are  in  ge- 
neral about  25  feet  square,  projecting  about  14  feet 
from  a curtain  varying  in  length  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  8 or  10  feet  in. thickness. 
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The  masonry  was  not  in  general  such  as  has  been 
described  at  the  towers  near  the  gate  of  Megalopolis, 
but,  as  in  most  Greek  works  of  defence,  consisted  of 
an  exterior  and  interior  facing  of  that  kind  of  ma- 
sonry filled  up  with  rubble. 

In  describing  Messene,  Pausanias  first  mentions 
the  Agora,  which  contained  a fountain  called  Ar- 
sinoe,  supplied  by  a subterraneous  canal  from  the 
source  named  Clepsydra.  In  the  Agora,  probably  in 
the  centre,  was  a statue  of  Zeus  Soter.  The  various 
temples,  which  he  then  proceeds  to  enumerate, 
either  surrounded  the  Agora,  or  were  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  These  were  temples  of  Poseidon 
and  Aphrodite;  a marble  statue  of  the  mother  of  the 
gods,  the  work  of  Damophon,  who  also  made  the 
statue  of  Artemis  Laphria;  a temple  of  Eileithyia, 
a sacred  building  of  the  Curetes,  and  a sanctuary  of 
Demeter,  containing  statues  of  the  Dio.scuri.  But 
the  temple  of  Asclepius  contained  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  statues,  all  of  which  were  made  by  Damo- 
phon. The  temple  of  Messene  contained  her  statue 
in  gold  and  Parian  marble,  while  the  back  part  was 
adorned  with  pictures  representing  the  l\Iessenian 
heroes  and  kings.  A building,  called  Hierosythium, 
contained  statues  of  all  the  gods  w'orshipped  by  the 
Greeks.  Pausanias  next  mentions  the  gymnasium, 
with  statues  made  by  Aegyptian  artists,  a pillar 
bearing  a figure  of  Aethidas  in  relief,  and  the  monu- 
ment of  Aristomenes,  — the  stadium  containing  a 
brazen  statue  of  Aristomenes  ; and  lastly,  the  theatre, 
with  the  adjoining  temple  of  Serapis  and  Isis.  The 
fountain  called  Clep.sydra  occurs  in  ascending  to  the 
summit  of  Ithome.  On  the  summit  was  a temple 
of  Zeus  Ithomatas  ; and  an  annual  festival,  called 
Ithomaea,  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  god. 
(Paus.  iv.  31.  § 6 — iv.  33.  § 2.) 

The  Agora  must  have  stood  near  the  modern 
village  of  Mavromdti,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
most  of  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  buildings  are 
found.  The  rivulet,  which  now  runs  unconfined 
through  the  village,  was  in  ancient  times  conducted 
through  a subterraneous  canal,  and  formed  the 
fountain  Arsinoe  mentioned  above.  The  modern 
village  has  derived  its  name  from  the  spring, — 
Mavromdti  meaning  Black  Spring  or  Black  Eye. 
South  of  the  site  of  the  Agora  are  the  ruins  of  the 
stadium,  of  which  the  upper  or  circular  end  and 
more  than  half  of  one  of  the  sides  still  remain. 
The  rivulet  of  Mavromdti  now  runs  through  the 
length  of  the  stadium.  “ The  stadium  was  sur- 
rounded by  a colonnade,  which  was  double  at  the 
upper  end  : here  the  lower  parts  of  the  columns  are 
in  their  original  places  ; there  were  about  twenty  in 
each  row,  1 foot  10  inches  in  diameter,  with  Doric 
flutings.  Part  of  the  colonnade,  on  the  right  side  of 
the  stadium,  is  likewise  in  its  place,  and  on  the  left 
side  is  the  foundation  of  a public  edifice,  where  are 
many  pieces  of  columns  of  the  same  description  as 
the  colonnade  round  the  stadium.  Perhaps  this 
was  the  Hierothysium.  The  stone  seats  of  the  sta- 
dium did  not  extend  its  whole  length,  but  about  two- 
thirds  only ; at  the  circular  end,  they  are  most  perfect.” 
(Leake.)  Immediately  south  of  the  stadium  is  a 
wall,  which  appears  to  have  been  part  of  the  walls  of 
the  city.  In  this  wall  a small  temple  is  built,  like 
a kind  of  towei-.  Between  the  stadium  and  the  village 
of  Mavromdti,  to  the  west  of  the  rivulet,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a small  theatre,  about  60  feet  in  diameter. 
North  of  the  stadium  the  slope  is  divided  into  terraces, 
of  which  the  supporting  walls  still  remain.  Here  some 
of  the  temples  mentioned  by  Pausanias  probably  stood. 
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In  ascending  Mount  Ithome,  there  is  about  half 
way  up  a terrace  of  considerable  size,  which  com- 
mands a fine  view  of  the  Messenian  gulf.  Here  the 
French  Commission  discovered  some  ruins  over- 
grown with  shrubs,  which  appear  to  have  been 
an  Ionic  temple  facing  the  east,  containing  a porch 
with  two  columns  and  a cella.  This  was  probably  a 
temple  of  Artemis,  as  an  inscription  here  found  con- 
tains the  names  of  Messenians,  who  had  held  the 
priesthood  of  Artemis  Limnatis,  and  the  remains  of 
the  statue  discovered  in  the  cella  appear  to  be  those 
of  this  goddess.  Below  the  temple  are  two  smaller 
terraces  ; and  60  feet  further  sideways,  WSW.  of  the 
temple,  is  a kind  of  grotto  cut  out  of  the  rock,  with 
a portico,  of  which  there  are  remains  of  five  pillars. 
This  was,  perhaps,  intended  to  receive  the  water  of 
the  fountain  Clepsydra,  which  Pausanias  mentions 
in  his  ascent  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The 
summit  itself  is  a small  flat  surface,  extending  from 
SE.  to  NW.  On  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  the 
wall  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  perpendicular  cliffs, 
and  some  remains  of  a more  ancient  masonry  may  be 
perceived,  which  probably  belonged  to  the  earlier 
fortifications  of  Messene.  At  the  northern  and 
broader  end  of  the  summit  are  the  deserted  buildings 
of  the  monastery  of  Vurkano;  this  was  undoubtedly 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  Ithomatas.  There  is 
a magnificent  view  from  the  summit.  Along  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  horizon  the  Lycaean  range 
extends  ; to  the  east  are  seen  the  mountains  now 
named  Malcrypldi,  which  unite  with  the  range  of 
Taygetum  ; to  the  north-west  the  sea-coast  between 
the  rivers  Cyparisseeis  and  Neda  is  visible ; while  to 
the  south  the  mouth  of  the  Pamisus  and  the  Mes- 
senian gulf  are  spread  open  to  view. 

The  similarity  of  Ithome  to  Acrocorinthus  is  no- 
ticed by  Strabo  (viii.  p.  361).  He  obseiwes,  that 
both  are  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains,  overhang- 
ing their  respective  cities,  but  connected  with  them 
by  a common  line  of  fortifications.  Messene  conti- 
nued to  exist  in  the  later  times  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, as  we  learn  from  inscriptions  ; but  in  the 
middle  ages  it  had  ceased  to  be  a place  of  any  im- 
portance ; and  hence  the  ancient  remains  have  been 
less  disturbed  by  the  hands  of  man  than  in  most 
other  parts  of  Greece.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  366, 
seq. ; Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  264 ; Bob- 
\a,ye,  Recherches,  ^c.,  p.  107,  seq. ; Curtius,  Pefo- 
ponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  138,  seq.) 

MESSE'NIA  (Me(r(r7ji/i'a,  Herod.,  Thuc. ; in  older 
writers,  Meaaijvr},  Horn.  Od.  xxi.  15;  Mtaadva, 
Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  126  ; shortened  MeVarj,  Mearj, 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  M€<T(T7]t/'ia ; Mea-arjrls  yfj,  Thuc.  iv. 
41  : Eth.  and  Adj.  Meacrr}vios  : Adj.  Msa-aTjpiaKos), 
the  south-westerly  district  of  Peloponnesus,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Laconia,  on  the  north  by  Elis  and 
Arcadia,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  sea.  It 
was  separated  from  Laconia  by  Mt.  Taygetus,  but 
part  of  the  western  slope  of  this  mountain  belonged 
to  Laconia,  and  the  exact  boundary  between  the  two 
states,  which  varied  at  different  times,  will  l)e  men- 
tioned presently.  Its  southern  frontier  was  the  knot 
of  mountains,  which  form  the  watershed  of  the 
rivers  Neda,  Pamisus  and  Alpheius.  On  the  south 
it  was  washed  by  the  Messenian  gulf  (6  MeaariPiaKbs 
k6\ttos,  Strab.  viii.  p.  335),  called  also  the  Coro- 
naean  or  Asinaean  gulf,  from  the  towns  of  Corone  or 
Asine,  on  its  western  shore,  now  the  Gul/  of  Ko- 
roni.  On  the  east  it  was  bounded  by  the  Sicilian  or 
Ionian  sea.  The  area  of  Messenia,  as  calculated  by 
Clinton,  from  Arrowsmith’s  map  is  1 162  square  miles. 


MESSENIA. 

I.  General  Description  of  the  Country. 

Messenia,  in  its  general  features,  resembles  La- 
conia. The  Pamisus  in  Messenia,  like  the  Eurotas 
in  Laconia,  flows  through  the  entire  length  of  the 
country,  from  north  to  south,  and  forms  its  most 
cultivated  and  fertile  plains.  But  these  plains  are 
much  larger  than  those  in  Laconia,  and  constitute 
a considerable  portion  of  the  whole  country  ; while 
the  mountains  on  the  western  coast  of  Messenia  are 
much  less  rugged  than  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Laconia,  and  contain  a larger  proportion  of  fertile 
land.  Hence  the  rich  plains  of  Messenia  are  often 
contrasted  with  the  sterile  and  rugged  soil  of  Laconia; 
and  the  climate  of  the  former  country  is  praised  by 
the  ancients,  as  temperate  and  soft,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  latter.  The  basin  of  the  Pamisus  is 
divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  which  are  separated 
from  each  other  on  the  east  by  a ridge  of  mountains 
extending  from  Mt.  Taygetus  to  the  Pamisus,  and 
on  the  west  by  Mt.  Ithome.  The  upper  part, 
called  the  plain  of  Stenyclerus  or  Stenyclaras  (rb 
'2,TevvK\rtpiKhv  neSioy),  is  of  small  extent  and 
moderate  fertility,  and  is  entirely  shut  in  by  moun- 
tains. The  lower  plain,  which  opens  to  the  Mes- 
senian  gulf,  is  much  more  extensive,  and  was  some- 
times called  Macaria  (Ma/capm),  or  the  “ Blessed,” 
on  account  of  its  surprising  fertility.  (Strab.  I'iii. 
p.  361.)  It  was,  doubtless,  to  this  district  that 
Euripides  referred,  when  he  described  the  excellence 
of  the  Messenian  soil  as  too  great  for  words  to 
explain,  and  the  land  as  watered  by  innumerable 

I streams,  abounding  in  fruits  and  flocks  ; neither  too 
hot  in  summer,  nor  too  cold  in  wdnter.  (Eurip.  ap. 
Strab.  viii.  p.  366.)  Even  in  the  present  day, 
although  a part  of  the  plain  has  become  marshy  by 
neglecting  the  embankments  of  the  Pamisus,  it  is 
described  by  travellers  as  the  most  fertile  district  in 
the  Peloponnesus.  It  now  produces  oil,  silk,  figs, 
wheat,  maize,  cotton,  wine,  and  honey,  and  presents 
as  rich  a cultivation  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  pp.  347,  352.)  Besides  the 
! Pamisus,  numerous  other  streams  and  copious  per- 
I ennial  springs  gush  in  all  directions  from  the  base 
of  the  mountains.  The  most  remarkable  feature  on 
the  western  coast  is  the  deep  bay  of  Pylos,  now 
called  Navarino,  which  is  the  best,  and  indeed  the 
only  really  good  harbour  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

II.  Mountains,  Promontories,  Rivers,  and 

Islands. 

1.  Mountains. — The  upper  plain,  in  which  are 
the  sources  of  the  Pamisus,  was  the  original  abode 
of  the  Messenians,  and  the  stronghold  of  the  nation. 
Here  was  Andania,  the  capital  of  the  most  ancient 
^lessenian  kings.  Thither  the  Messenians  retreated, 
as  often  as  they  were  overpowered  by  their  enemies 
in  the  lower  plains,  for  here  were  their  two  great 
1 natural  fortresses,  Ithome  and  Eira,  the  former 
I commanding  the  entrance  to  the  lower  plain,  and 
I the  latter  situated  in  the  mountains,  which  rise  in 
I the  northern  part  of  the  upper  plain.  These  moun- 
tains, now  called  Tetrdzi,  fonn,  as  has  been  already 
said,  the  watershed  of  the  rivers  Neda,  Pamisus,  and 
Alpheius.  From  this  central  ridge,  which  is  4554 
feet  high,  a chain  extends  towards  the  west,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Neda,  and  is  also  prolonged  towards 
the  south,  forming  the  mountains  of  the  western 
I peninsula,  and  terminating  at  the  promontory  Acritas. 
i From  the  same  central  ridge  of  Tetrdzi,  another 
chain  extends  towards  the  east,  dividing  the  Mes- 
eeniun  pkiiu  from  the  upper  basin  of  the  Alpheius, 
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and  then  uniting  with  Mount  Taygetus,  and  form- 
ing the  barrier  between  the  basins  of  the  lower 
Pamisus  and  the  Eurotas.  These  two  mountain 
chains,  which,  issuing  from  the  same  point,  almost 
meet  about  half-w'ay  between  Mount  Tatrdzi  and  the 
sea,  leave  only  a narrow  defile  through  which  flie 
waters  of  the  Pamisus  force  their  way  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  plain.  South  of  this  defile  the 
mountains  again  retire  to  the  east  and  west,  leaving 
a wide  opening  for  the  lower  plain,  which  has  been 
already  described. 

Scarcely  in  any  part  of  Greece  have  the  names  of 
the  ancient  mountains  been  so  little  preserved  as  in 
Messenia.  Tetrdzi  was  perhaps  the  mountains 
of  Eira.  Tlie  eastern  continuation  of  Tetrdzi^  now 
named  Makrypldi,  formed  part  of  the  ancient 
Mt.  Nomia.  (Noyuia  opr],  Pans.  viii.  38.  § 11.) 
The  western  prolongation  of  Tetrdzi  along  the 
banks  of  the  Neda  was  called  Elaeum  ( ’EAdtbi'), 
now  Kuvela,  and  w^as  partly  in  the  territories  of 
Phigalia.  (Pans.  viii.  41.  § 7.)  The  mountains 
Ithome  and  Evan  are  so  closely  connected  with 
the  city  of  Messene  that  they  are  described  under 
that  head.  [Messene.]  In  the  southern  chain 
extending  down  the  w'estern  peninsula,  the  names 
only  of  Aegaleum,  Buphras,  Tomeus  or  Mathia, 
and  Temathia  have  been  preserved.  Aegaleum 
(^AlyaKfov)  appears  to  have  been  the  name  of  the 
long  and  lofty  ridge,  running  parallel  to  the  western 
shore  between  Cyparissia  and  Coryphasium  (Pylos); 
since  Strabo  places  the  Messenian  Pylos  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Aegaleum  (viii.  p.  359 ; Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i. 
pp.  426,  427).  Buphras  (t]  Bov^pds)  and 
Tomeus  (o  Topevs')  are  mentioned  by  Thucydides 
(iv.  118)  as  points  near  Coryphasium  (Pylos), 
beyond  which  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  in  the 
latter  place  were  not  to  pass.  That  they  were 
mountains  we  may  conclude  from  the  statement  of 
Stephanus  B.,  who  speaks  of  the  Topalov  dpos 
near  Coryphasium.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Topevs.')  Te- 
mathia (T-qpadia'),  or  Mathia  (Ma0/a,  the  reading 
is  doubtful),  was  situated,  according  to  Pausanias 
(iv.  34.  § 4),  at  the  foot  of  Corone,  and  must  there- 
fore correspond  to  Lykodimo,  wdiich  rises  to  the 
height  of  3140  feet,  and  is  prolonged  southward  in 
a gradually  falling  ridge  till  it  terminates  in  the 
promontory  Acritas. 

2.  Promontories.  — Of  these  only  four  are  men- 
tioned by  name,  — Acritas  (^AKpiTas),  now  C. 
Gallo,  the  most  southerly  point  of  ]\Iessenia  [Acri- 
tas] ; and  on  the  west  coast  Coryphasium, 
forming  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Pylus  [Pylus]  ; 
Platamodes  (n\aTa;Ltc«j57js,  Strab.  viii.  p.  348), 
called  by  Pliny  (iv.  5.  s.  6)  Platanodes,  distant, 
according  to  Strabo  (1.  c,),  120  stadia  N.  of  Cory- 
phasium, and  therefore  not  far  from  Aia  Kyriake 
(Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  427)  ; and  lastly  Cyparissium 
[Cyparissia]  , a little  further  north,  so  called  from 
the  town  Cyparissia. 

3.  Rivers. — The  Pamisus  (ria/it<r<l$)  is  described 
by  Strabo  as  the  greatest  of  the  rivers  within  the 
Isthmus  (viii.  p.  361);  but  this  name  is  only  given 
by  the  ancient  writers  to  the  river  in  the  lower 
plain,  though  the  modems,  to  facilitate  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  geography  of  the  country,  apply  this 
name  to  the  whole  course  of  the  waters  from  their 
sources  in  the  upper  plain  till  they  fall  into  the 
Messenian  gulf.  The  principal  river  in  the  upper 
plain  w'as  called  Balyra  (Ba\»'po).  It  rises  near 
the  village  of  Sulimd,  and  flows  along  the  western 
side  of  the  plain ; two  of  the  streams  composing  it 
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were  the  EiyEOTRA  (’HAejcrpa)  and  the  Coeits 
(Knos).  Near  Ithome  the  Balyra  receives  the 
united  waters  of  the  Leucasia  (AevKuaia)  and  the 
Amphitus  A/Ji(piTos'),  of  which  the  former  flows 
from  the  valley  of  Bogasi,  in  a direction  from  N. 
to  E.,  wliile  the  latter  rises  in  l\It,  Mahrypldi,  and 
flows  through  the  plain  from  E.  to  W.  This  river 
(the  Amphitus),  which  maybe  regarded  as  the  prin- 
cipal one,  is  formed  out  of  two  streams,  of  which 
the  northern  is  the  Charadrus  (Kdpadpos).  (On 
the  Balyra  and  its  tributaries,  see  Paus.  iv.  33. 

3 — 6.)  The  Balyra  above  the  junction  of  the 
Amphitus  and  Leucasia  is  called  Vasiliko,  and  be- 
low it  Mavrozumeno,  though  the  latter  name  is 
sometimes  given  to  the  river  in  its  upper  course 
also.  At  the  junction  of  the  Balyra  and  the 
Amphitus  is  a celebrated  triangular  bridge,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  bridge  of  Mavrozumeno.  It  con- 
sists of  three  branches  or  arms  meeting  in  a common 
centre,  and  corresponding  to  the  three  principal 
roads  through  the  plain  of  Stenyclerus.  The  arm, 
running  from  north  to  south  passes  over  no  river, 
but  only  over  the  low  swampy  ground  between  the 
TWO  streams.  At  the  soutliern  end  of  this  arm, 
the  two’  others  branch  off,  one  to  the  SW.  over  the 
Balyra,  and  the  other  to  the  SE.  over  the  Amphitus, 
the"  former  leading  to  Messene  and  the  other  to 
Thuria.  The  foundations  of  this  bridge  and  the 
upper  parts  of  the  piers  are  ancient;  and  from  the 
resemblance  of  their  masonry  to  that  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Messene,  they  may  be  presumed  to  belong  to 
the  same  period.  The  arches  are  entirely  modern. 
Tlie  distance  of  this  bridge  from  the  Megalopolitan 
gate  of  Messene  agrees  with  the  30  stadia  which 
I’ausanias  (iv.  33.  § 3)  assigns  as  the  interval  be- 
tween that  gate  and  the  Balyra;  and  as  he  says 
immediately  afterwards  that  the  Leucasia  and  Am- 
phitus there  fell  into  the  Balyra,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  bridge  is  the  point  to  which  Pausanias 
proceeded  from  the  gate.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i. 
pp.  480,  481.) 


I’LAN  OF  THE  BRIDGE  OF  MAVROZUMENO. 

The  Mavrozumeno,  shortly  after  enteiing  the 
lower  jdain,  received  on  its  left  or  westeni  side  a 
considerable  stream,  which  the  ancients  regarded  as 
the  genuine  Pamisus.  The  sources  of  this  river 
are  at  a north-eastern  corner  of  the  plain  near  the 
chapel  of  St.  Floro,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  ridge  of 
Skaia.  The  position  of  these  sources  agrees  suf- 
ficiently with  the  distances  of  Pausanias  (iv.  31. 
§ 4)  and  Strabo  (viii.  p.  361),  of  whom  the  former 
writer  describes  them  as  40  stadia  from  Messene, 
while  the  latter  assigns  to  the  Pamisus  a course  of 
only  100  stadia.  Betw'een  twm  and  three  miles 
south  of  the  sources  of  the  Pamisus  there  rises 
another  river  called  Pklhima,  which  flows  SW.  and 
fells  into  the  Mavi'ozumeno,  lower  dovm  in  the 
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plain  below  Nisi,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
sea.  Arts  ("Apis)  was  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Pidhima.  (Paus.  iv.  31.  § 2.)  The  Mavi'ozii- 
7)16710,  after  the  junction  of  the  Pidhima,  assumes  the 
name  of  Dhipotamo,  or  the  double  river,  and  i.s 
navigable  by  small  boats.  Pausanias  describes  it 
as  navigable  10  stadia  from  the  sea.  He  further 
says  that  seafish  ascend  it,  especially  in. the  spring, 
and  that  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  80  stadia  from 
Me.ssene  (iv.  34.  § 1). 

The  other  rivers  of  Messenia,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Neda,  which  belongs  to  Arcadia  also  [Neda], 
are  little  more  than  mountain  torrents.  Of  these 
the  most  important  is  the  Nedon  (NeSoj/),  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  above-mentioned  Neda,  flowing 
intothe  Messenian  gulf,  east  of  the  Pamisus,  at  Pherae. 
It  rises  in  the  mountains  on  the  frontiers  of  Laconia 
and  Messenia,  and  is  now  called  the  river  of  Kala- 
mdta  : on  it  there  was  a town  of  the  same  name, 
and  also  a temple  of  Athena  Nedusia.  (Strab.  viii. 
pp.  353,  360  ; Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  pp.  344,  345  ; 
RosSj/^ewen  imPeloponnes,  p.  1.)  The  other  mountain 
torrents  mentioned  by  name  are  the  Bias  (Bias), 
flowing  into  the  western  side  of  the  Messenian  gulf, 
a little  above  Corone  (Paus.  iv.  34.  § 4)  ; and  on 
the  coast  of  the  Sicilian  or  Ionian  sea,  the  Selas 
(2eAas,  Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 7),  now  the  Longovdrdho, 
a little  S.  of  the  island  Prote,  and  the  Cyparissus 
(Kvirapiaaos),  or  river  of  Arkhadhia.  [See  Vol.  I. 
p.  728.] 

4.  Islands. — Theganussa  (©gyavovaao),  now 
Venetiko,  distant  3700  feet  from  the  southern  point 
of  the  promontory  Acritas,  is  called  by  Pausanias 
a desert  island  ; but  it  appears  to  have  been  in- 
habited at  some  period,  as  graves  have  been  found 
there,  and  ruins  near  a fountain.  (Paus.  iv.  34.  § 12 ; 
07}uayovaa  or  Oivayovaa,  Plol.  iii.  16.  § 23 ; 
Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.  § 56 ; Curtius,  Pehponnesos,  vol. 
ii.  p.  172.)  West  of  Theganussa  is  a group  of 
islands  called  Oenussae  (Olvovaaai),  of  which  the 
tw'o  largest  are  now'  called  Cabrera  (by  the  Greeks 
^nd  Sapienza.  They  are  valuable  for  the 
pasture  which  they  afford  to  cattle  and  horses  in  the 
spring.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Sapienza  there  is  a 
well  protected  harbour ; and  here  are  found  cisterns 
and  other  remains  of  an  ancient  settlement.  (Paus. 
iv.  34.  § 12  j Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.  § 55  ; Leake,  vol.  i. 
p.  433  ; Curtius,  vol.  ii.  p.  172.)  On  the  w'estem 
coast  was  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  opposite  the 
harbour  of  Pylus  ; and  further  north  the  small 
island  of  Prote  (Tlpuri]),  which  still  retains  its 
ancient  name.  (Time.  iv.  13;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19. 
§ 55  ; Mela,  ii.  7 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

III.  History. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Messenia  are  said  to  have 
been  Leleges.  Polycaon,  the  younger  son  of  Lelex, 
the  king  of  Laconia,  married  the  Argive  Messene, 
and  took  possession  of  the  country,  which  he  named 
after  his  wife.  He  built  several  towns,  and  among 
others  Andania,  where  he  took  up  his  residence. 
(Paus.  i.  1.)  At  the  end  of  five  generations  Aeolians 
came  into  the  country  under  Perieres,  a Sbn  of  Aeolus. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aphareus,  w'lio 
founded  Arene,  and  received  the  Aeolian  Neleus, 
a fugitive  from  Thessaly.  Neleus  founded  Pylus, 
and  his  descendants  reigned  here  over  the  wes- 
tern coast.  (Paus.  i.  2.)  On  the  extinction  of  tlie 
family  of  Aphareus,  the  eastern  half  of  Messenia 
was  united  with  Laconia,  and  came  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Atridae  j while  the  w'eslern  half  con- 
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tinned  to  belong  to  the  kings  of  Pylus.  (Pans.  iv. 
3.  §1.)  Hence  Euripides,  in  referring  to  the  inythic 
tiines,  makes  the  Painisus  the  boundary  of  Laconia 
and  Messenia  ; for  which  he  is  reproved  by  Strabo, 
because  this  was  not  the  case  in  the  time  of  the 
geographex*.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  366.)  Of  the  seven 
cities  which  Agamemnon  in  the  Iliad  (ix.  149) 
offers  to  Achilles,  some  were  undoubtedly  in  Messe- 
iiia  ; but  as  only  two,  Pherae  and  Cardamyle,  retained 
their  Homeric  names  in  the  historical  age,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  identify  the  other  five.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  359; 
Diod.  XV.  66.) 

With  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians 
a new  epoch  commences  in  the  history  of  Messenia. 
This  country  fell  to  the  lot  of  Cresphontes,  who  is 
represented  as  driving  the  Neleidae  out  of  Pylus  and 
making  himself  master  of  the  whole  country.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Ephorus  (ap.  Strab.  viii. 
p.  361),  Cresphontes  divided  Messenia  into  five  parts, 
of  which  he  made  Stenyclerus  tlie  royal  residence.’'^ 
In  the  other  four  towns  he  appointed  viceroys,  and 
bestowed  upon  the  former  inhabitants  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  the  Dorian  conquerors.  But  this 
gave  offence  to  the  Dorians  ; and  he  was  obliged  to 
collect  them  all  in  Stenyclerus,  and  to  declare  this  the 

* Of  the  other  four  parts  Strabo  mentions  Pylus, 
Khium,  and  Hyameitis  ; but  the  passage  is  corrupt, 
and  the  name  of  Mesola  should  probably  be  added 
to  complete  the  number.  (Muller,  Dorians,  vol.  i. 
p.  1 1 1,  ti  ansl.)  Stephanus  B.  calls  Mesola,  a city 
of  Messene,  one  of  the  five  (s.  v.  MeudAa);  and  Strabo 
in  another  passage  (viii.  p.  361)  describes  it  as 
lying  towards  the  gulf  between  Taygetus  and  Mes- 
senia ; and  as  the  latter  name  can  only  apply  to  the 
western  part  of  the  country,  Mesola  was  probably 
the  district  between  Taygetus  and  the  Pamisus. 
I’ylus  apparently  compx-ehended  the  whole  western 
coast.  Rhium  is  the  southern  peninsula,  opposite 
Taenarum.  (Sti-ab.  viii.  p.  360.)  The  position  of 
Hyameitis,  of  which  the  city  was  called  Hyameia 
(^Tdfieia,  Sttph.  B.  s.  v,),  is  quite  uncertain. 


only  city  of  Messenia.  Notwithstanding  these  con- 
cessions, the  Dorians  put  Cresphontes  and  all  his 
children  to  death,  with  the  exception  of  Aepytus, 
who  was  then  very  young,  and  was  living  with  his 
grandfather  Cypselus  in  Arcadia.  When  this  youth 
had  grown  up,  he  was  restored  to  his  kingdom  by  the 
help  of  the  Arcadians,  Spartans,  and  Argives.  From 
Aepytus  the  Messenian  kings  were  called  Aepytidae, 
in  preference  to  Heracleidae,  and  continued  to  reign 
in  Stenyclerus  till  the  sixth  generation, — their  names 
being  Aepytus,  Glaucus,  Isthmius,  Dotadas,  Sybotas, 
Phintas, — when  the  first  Messenian  war  wdth  Sparta 
began.  (Paus.  iv.  3.)  According  to  the  common 
legend,  which  I'epresents  the  Dorian  invaders  as 
conquering  Peloponnesus  at  one  stroke,  Cresphontes 
immediately  became  master  of  the  wliole  of  Messenia. 
But,  as  in  the  case  of  Laconia  [Laconia],  there  is 
good  reason  for  believing  this  to  be  the  invention 
of  a later  age,  and  that  the  Dorians  in  Messenia  were 
at  first  confined  to  the  plain  of  Stenyclerus.  They 
appear  to  have  penetrated  into  this  plain  from 
Arcadia,  and  their  whole  legendary  history  points  to 
their  close  connection  with  the  latter  country. 
Cresphontes  himself  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Arcadian  king  Cypselus  ; and  the  name  of  his  son 
Aepytus,  from  whom  the  line  of  the  Messenian  kings 
w'as  called,  was  that  of  an  ancient  Arcadian  hero. 
(Horn.  II.  ii.  604,  Schol.  ad  loc. ; comp.  Grote,  Hist, 
of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  437,  seq.) 

The  Messenian  wars  with  Sparta  are  related  in 
every  history  of  Greece,  and  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  According  to  the  common  chronology,  the  first 
war  lasted  from  b.  c.  743  to  724,  and  the  second 
from  B.c.  685  to  668 ; but  both  of  these  dates  are 
probably  too  early.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  glance 
at  the  origin  of  the  first  w'ar,  because  it  is  connected 
with  a disputed  topographical  question,  which  has 
only  recently  received  a satisl'actory  solution.  !Mt. 
Taygetus  rises  abruptly  and  almost  precipitously 
above  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  but  descends  moi  e 
gradually,  and  in  many  terraces,  on  the  other  side. 
The  Spartans  had  at  a very  early  period  taken  pos- 
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session  of  the  western  slopes,  but  how  far  their  tern- 
tory  extended  on  this  side  has  been  a matter  of  dis- 
pute. The  confines  of  the  two  countries  was  marked 
by  a temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis,  at  a place  called 
Limnae,  where  the  Messenians  and  Laconians  offered 
sacrifices  in  common  ; and  it  was  the  murder  of  the 
Spartan  kin^  Teleclus  at  this  place  which  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  First  Messenian  War.  (Pans,  iii.  2.  § 6, 
iv.  4.  §2,  iv.  31.  §3;  comp.  Strab.  vi.  p.  257,  viii. 
p.  362.)  The  exact  site  of  Limnae  is  not  indicated 
by  Pausanias  ; and  accordingly  Leake,  led  chiefly  by 
the  name,  supposes  it  to  have  been  situated  in  the 
plain  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Pamisus,  at  the 
marshes  near  the  confluence  of  the  Aris  and  Pamisus, 
and  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  modern  town  of  Nisi 
(Nrjo-t,  island),  which  derives  that  appellation  from 
the  similar  circumstance  of  its  position.  (Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  361.)  But  Boss  has  discovered  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis  on  the  west- 
ern slope  of  Mt.  Taygetus,  on  a part  of  the  moun- 
tains called  Volimnos  (^o3\ifxvos\  and  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  church  of  Panaghia  Volimnidtissa  (lla- 
vayia  BcuXifivtaTicraa).  Volimnos  is  the  name  of  a 
hollow  in  the  mountains  near  a mountain  torrent 
flowing  into  the  Nedon,  and  situated  between  the  vil- 
lages of  Sitzovd  and  Poliani,  of  which  the  latter  is 
about  7 miles  NE.  of  Kalamdta,  the  ancient  Phe- 
rae.  The  fact  of  the  similarity  of  the  names,  Bc6- 
\igvos  and  Ai/xvai,  and  also  of  Uamy'ia  BcaXifivid- 
Turcra  and  "ApreiJLis  Ai/ivaris,  as  well  as  the  ruins 
of  a temple  in  this  secluded  spot,  would  alone  make 
it  probable  that  these  are  the  remains  of  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Artemis  Limnatis;  but  this  is  ren- 
dered certain  by  the  inscriptions  found  by  Boss 
ixpon  the  spot,  in  which  this  goddess  is  mentioned  by 
name.  It  is  also  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  two 
boundary  stones  to  the  eastward  of  the  ruins,  upon 
the  highest  ridge  of  Taygetus,  upon  which  are  in- 
scribed "Opos  AaK€5a(ixovi  Tvphs  Me<rcrwr]v.  These 
pillars,  therefore,  show  that  the  boundaries  of  Mes- 
senia  and  Laconia  must  at  one  pei'iod  have  been  at 
no  great  distance  from  this  temple,  which  is  always 
represented  as  standing  near  the  confines  of  the  two 
countries.  This  district  was  a frequent  subject  of 
dispute  between  the  Messenians  and  Lacedaemonians 
even  in  the  times  of  the  Boman  Empire,  as  we  shall 
see  pi-esently.  Tacitus  calls  it  the  “ Dentheliates 
Ager”  (Ilist.  iv.  43);  and  that  this  name,  or  some- 
thing similar,  was  the  proper  appellation  of  the  dis- 
trict, appears  from  other  authorities.  Stephanus  B. 
speaks  of  a town  “ Denthalii”  (^AevOdKioi,  s.  v.: 
others  read  AeXdduLoi'),  which  was  a subject  of 
contention  between  the  Messenians  and  Lacedae- 
monians. Aleman  also  (ap.Athen.  i.  p.  31),  in  enu- 
merating the  different  kinds  of  Laconian  wine,  men- 
tions also  a Denthian  wine  (AeVfits  oJvos),  which 
came  from  a fortress  Denthiades  (eV  AevOidScou  ipv- 
ixaros  Tivos'),  as  particularly  good.  Boss  conjectures 
that  this  fortre.ss  may  have  stood  upon  the  moun- 
tain of  St.  George,  a little  S.  of  Sitzovd,  where  a few 
ancient  remains  are  said  to  exist.  The  wine  of  this 
mountain  is  still  celebrated.  The  position  of  the 
above-mentioned  places  will  be  best  shown  by  the 
accompanying  map. 

But  to  return  to  the  history  of  Messenia.  In 
each  of  the  two  wars  with  Sparta,  the  IMessenians, 
after  being  defeated  in  the  open  plain,  took  refuge 
in  a strong  fortress,  in  Ithome  in  the  first  war,  and 
in  Eira  or  Ira  in  the  second,  where  they  maintained 
themselves  for  several  years.  At  the  conclusion  of 
Ihe  Second  Messenian  War,  many  of  the  IMessenians 
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left  their  country,  and  settled  in  vanous  parts  of 
Greece,  where  their  descendants  continued  to  dwell 
as  exiles,  hoping  for  their  restoration  to  their  native 
land.  A large  number  of  them,  under  the  two  sons 
of  Aristomenes,  sailed  to  Bhegium  in  Italy,  and 
afterwards  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Sicily, 
where  they  obtained  possession  of  Zancle,  to  which 
they  gave  their  own  name,  which  the  city  has  re- 
tained down  to  the  present  day.  [Messana.] 
Those  who  remained  were  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  Helots,  and  the  whole  of  Messenia  was  incor- 
porated with  Sparta.  From  this  time  (b.  c.  668) 
to  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.  c.  371),  a period  of  nearly 
300  years,  the  name  of  Messenia  was  blotted  out  of 
history,  and  their  country  bore  the  name  of  Laconia, 
a fact  which  it  is  important  to  recollect  in  reading 
the  history  of  that  period.  Once  only  the  Messenians 
attempted  to  recover  their  independence.  The  great 
earthquake  of  B.  c.  464,  which  reduced  Sparta  to  a 
heap  of  ruins,  encouraged  the  Messenians  and  other 
Helots  to  rise  against  their  oppressors.  They  took 
refuge  in  their  ancient  stronghold  of  Ithome  ; and 
the  Spartans,  after  besieging  the  place  in  vain  for 
ten  years,  at  length  obtained  possession  of  it,  by 
allowing  the  Messenians  to  retire  unmolested  from 
Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians  settled  the  exiles  at 
Naupactus,  which  they  had  lately  taken  from  the 
Locri  Ozolae  ; and  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  they 
were  among  the  most  active  of  the  allies  of  Athens. 
(Thuc.  i.  101—103  ; Pans.  iv.  24.  § 5,  seq.)  The 
capture  of  Athens  by  the  Lacedaemonians  compelled 
the  Messenians  to  quit  Naupactus.  Many  of  them 
took  refuge  in  Sicily  and  Bhegium,  where  some  of 
their  countrymen  were  settled  ; but  the  greater  part 
sailed  to  Africa,  and  obtained  settlements  among  the 
Euesperitae,  a Libyan  people.  (Pans.  iv.  26.  § 2.) 
After  the  power  of  Sparta  had  been  broken  by  the 
battle  of  Leuctra  (b.  c.  371),  Epaininondas,  in  order 
to  prevent  her  from  regaining  her  former  influence 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  resolved  upon  forming  an  Ar- 
cadian confederation,  of  which  Megalopolis  was  to  be 
the  capital,  and  at  the  same  time  of  restoring  the 
Messenian  state.  To  accomplish  the  latter  object,  he  ^ 
not  only  converted  the  Helots  into  free  Messenians,  j V* 
but  he  despatched  messengers  to  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Africa,  where  the  exiled  Messenians  had  settled,  in- 
viting them  to  return  to  their  native  land.  His 
summons  was  gladly  resjjondcd  to,  and  in  B.  c.  369 
the  new  town  of  Messene  was  built.  Its  citadel  or 
acropolis  was  placed  upon  the  summit  of  ^It.  Ithome, 
while  the  town  itself  was  situated  lower  down  on 
the  slope,  though  connected  with  its  acropolis  by  a 
continuous  wall.  (Diod.  xv.  66;  Paus.  iv.  27.) 
[Messene.]  During  the  300  years  of  exile,  the 
5lessenians  retained  their  ancient  customs  and  Doric 
dialect ; and  even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  they 
spoke  the  purest  Doric  in  Peloponnesus.  (Paus. 
iv.  27.  § 11  ; comp.  Muller,  Dor.  vol.  ii.  p.  421, 
transl.)  Other  towns  were  also  rebuilt,  but  a great 
part  of  the  land  still  continued  uncultivated  and 
deserted.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  362.)  Under  the  protec- 
tion of  Thebes,  and  in  close  alliance  with  the  Arca- 
dians (comp.  Polyb.  iv.  32),  Messene  maintained  its 
independence,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  lost  Messenia 
for  ever.  On  the  downfall  of  the  Theban  supremacy, 
the  Messenians  courted  the  alliance  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  and  consequently  took  no  part  with 'the 
other  Greeks  at  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  b.  c.  388. 
(Paus.  iv.  28.  § 2.)  Philip  rewarded  them  by  com- 
pelling the  Lacedaemonians  to  cede  to  them  Limnae 
and  certain  districts.  (Polyb.  ix.  28  ; Tac. 
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i IV.  43.)  That  these  districts  were  those  of  Alagonia, 

, Gerenia,  Cardamyle,  and  Leuctra,  situated  north- 

j ward  of  the  smaller  Pamisus,  which  flows  into  the 

j Mfssenian  gulf  just  below  Leuctra,  we  may  conclude 

I from  the  statement  of  Strabo  (viii.  p.  361)  that 

I this  river  had  been  the  subject  of  dispute  between 

j the  Messenians  and  Lacedaemonians  before  Philip. 

, The  Messenians  appear  to  have  maintained  that 

I their  territory  extended  even  further  south  in  the 

I most  ancient  times,  since  they  alleged  that  the 

I island  of  Pephnus  had  once  belonged  to  them. 

I (Pans.  iv.  26.  § 3.)  [Pephnus.]  At  a later  time 

1 the  Messenians  joined  the  Achaean  League,  and 

j fought  along  with  the  Achaeans  and  Antigonus 

I Doson  at  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  b.  c.  222.  (Pans. 

I iv.  29.  § 9.)  Long  before  this  the  Lacedaemonians 

I appear  to  have  recovered  the  districts  assigned  to 

; the  Messenians  by  Philip ; for  after  the  battle  of 

Sellasia  the  boundaries  of  the  two  people  were 
again  settled  by  Antigonus.  (Tac.  Ann.  1.  c.) 
Shortly  afterwards  Philip  V.  sent  Demetrius  of 
Pharus,  who  was  then  living  at  his  court,  on  an 
! expedition  to  surprise  Messene;  but  the  attempt  was 
unsuccessful,  and  Demetrius  himself  was  slain. 
(Polyb.  iii.  19  ; Pans.  iv.  29.  §§  !•— 5,  where  this 
attempt  is  erroneously  ascribed  to  Demetrius  II., 
king  of  Macedonia.)  Demetrius  of  Pharus  had  ob- 
sei-ved  to  Philip  that  Mt.  Ithome  and  the  Acroco- 
rinthus  were  the  two  horns  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
that  whoever  held  these  horns  was  master  of  the 
bull.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  361.)  Afterwards  Nabis, 
i tyrant  of  Lacedaemon,  also  made  an  attempt  upon 
Jlessene, . and  had  even  entered  within  the  walls, 
when  he  was  driven  back  by  Philopoemen,  who 
came  with  succours  from  Megalopolis.  (Paus.  iv. 

I 29.  § 10.)  In  the  treaty  made  between  Nabis 

I and  the  Komans  in  b.c.  195,  T,  Quintius  Flamininus 

j compelled  him  to  restore  all  the  property  he  had 

j taken  from  the  Messenians.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  35  ; Pint. 

I Flamin.  13.]J  A quarrel  afterwards  arose  between 

I the  Messenians  and  the  Achaean  League,  which  ended 

I in  open  war.  At  first  the  Achaeans  were  unsuc- 

I cessful.  Their  general  Philopoemen  "was  taken 

I pri.soner  and  put  to  death  by  the  Messenians,  B.  c. 

! 183;  but  Lycortas,  who  succeeded  to  the  command, 

I not  only  defeated  the  Messenians  in  battle,  but  cap- 

I tiired  their  city,  and  executed  all  who  had  taken 

part  in  the  death  of  Philopoemen.  Messene  again 
joined  the  Achaean  League,  but  Abia,  Thuria,  and 
Pharae  now  separated  themselves  from  Messene,  and 
became  each  a distinct  member  of  the  league.  (Paus. 

I iv.  30.  §§  11,  12;  Liv.  xxxix.  49;  Polyb.  xxiv.  9, 

I seq.,  XXV.  1.)  By  the  loss  of  these  states  the  ter- 

ritory of  Messene  did  not  extend  further  eastward 
I than  the  Pamisus;  but  on  the  settlement  of  the 

I affairs  of  Greece  by  Mummius,  they  not  only  re- 

' covered  their  cities,  but  also  the  Dentheliates  Ager, 

which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  taken  possession  of. 
(Tac.  Ann.  iv.  43.)  This  district  continued  to  be 
a subject  of  dispute  between  the  two  states.  It 
1 was  again  assigned  to  the  Messenians  by  the  Mile- 
j sians,  to  whose  arbitration  the  question  had  been 
submitted,  and  also  by  Atidius  Geminu.s,  praetor  of 
Achaia.  (Tac.  1.  c.)  But  after  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  Augustus,  in  order  to  punish  the  Messenians 
for  having  espoused  the  side  of  Antony,  assigned 
Thuria  and  Pharae  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
consequently  the  Dentheliates  Ager,  which  lay  east 
j of  these  states.  (Paus.  iv.  31.  § 2,  comp.  iv.  30. 

§ 2.)  Tacitus  agrees  with  Pausanias,  that  the 
I Dentheliates  Ager  belonged  to  the  Lacedaemonians 
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in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  ; but  he  differs  from  the 
latter  writer  in  assigning  the  possession  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  a decision  of  C.  Caesar  and  M. 
Antonins  (“  post  C.  Caesaris  et  Marci  Antonii  sen- 
tentia  redditum”).  In  such  a matter,  however,  the 
authority  of  Pausanias  deserves  the  preference.  We 
learn,  however,  from  Tacitus  (/.  c.),  that  Tiberius 
reversed  the  decision  of  Augustus,  and  restored  the 
disputed  district  to  the  Messenians,  who  continued 
to  keep  possession  of  it  in  the  time  of  Pausanias; 
for  this  writer  mentions  the  woody  hollow  called 
Choerius,  20  stadia  south  of  Abia,  as  the  boundary 
between  the  two  states  in  his  time  (iv.  1.  § 1,  iv.  30. 
§ 1 ).  It  is  a curious  fact  that  the  district,  W'hich 
had  been  such  a frequent  subject  of  dispute  in  an- 
tiquity, was  in  the  year  1835  taken  fiom  the  go- 
vernment of  Misthra  (Sparta),  to  which  it  had 
always  belonged  in  modern  times,  and  given  to  that 
of  Kalamdta.  (Ross,  Eeisen  im  Peloponnnea,  p.  2.) 

IV.  Towns. 

1.  Tn  the  plain  of  Stenyclei'us.  — Andania,  the 
capital  of  the  Messenian  kings  before  the  Dorians. 
Oechalla,  at  the  distance  of  8 stadia  from  Andania, 
the  reputed  residence  of  Eurytus,  occupied,  according 
to  Pausanias,  the  grove  of  cypresses  called  Carnasium. 
AMPHELA,in  the  monntains  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia. 
Two  roads  led  into  Arcadia:  the  more  northerly  ran 
along  the  river  Charadrus  past  Carnasium  (Paus. 
viii.  35.  § 1);  the  more  southerly  started  from 
Messene,  and  was  a military  road  made  by  Epami- 
nondas,  to  connect  more  closely  the  two  newly 
founded  cities  of  Messene  and  Megalopolis.  (Paus. 
viii.  34  ; comp.  Leake,  Morea.,  vol.  ii.  p.  296.) 
Stenyclarus,  the  capital  of  the  Dorian  conquerors, 
and  which  gave  its  name  to  the  plain,  was  also  on 
the  borders  of  Arcadia.  Ira  or  Eira,  where  the 
citizens  maintained  themselves  during  the  Second 
Messenian  War,  was  situated  upon  the  mountain  of 
this  name,  to  the  north  of  the  plain  above  the  river 
Neda.  At  the  extreme  south  of  this  plain,  com- 
manding also  the  entrance  of  the  plain  Macaria,  was 
Messene,  with  its  citadel  Ithome.  To  the  west 
part  of  the  plain,  on  the  road  from  Andania  to 
Cyparissia,  w’ere  Polichne  and  Dorium. 

2.  In  the  plain  of  Macaria.  — Pherae,  the 
modern  Kalamdta,  situated  about  a mile  from  the 
sea,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Ncdon,  was  in 
antiquity,  as  it  is  at  present,  the  chief  town  in  the 
plain.  Three  roads  lead  from  Pherae:  one  south- 
wards along  the  coast  to  Abia,  said  to  be  the  Ho- 
meric Ira;  a second  up  the  valley  of  the  Nedon, 
across  Mt.  Taygetus  to  Sparta,  one  of  whose  gates 
was  hence  called  the  gate  towards  Pharae  (“  porta 
quae  Pharas  ducit,”  Liv.  xxxv.  30) ; while  the  third 
road  ran  across  the  Nedon  in  a north-easterly  direc- 
tion to  Calamae,  the  modern  Kaldmi,  where  it 
divided  into  two,  the  one  to  the  west  going  across  the 
Pamisus,  and  the  other  to  the  north  leading  to 
Thuria,  of  which  there  were  two  towns  so  called, 
and  from  thence  to  the  sources  of  the  Pamisus.  To  the 
east  of  Pherae  was  the  mountainous  district  called 
the  Ager  Dentheliates,  and  containing  Limnae, 
which  has  been  already  described. 

3.  In  the  western  peninsula  and  on  the  western 
coast. — CoRONE  and  AsiNEwere  on  the  Messenian 
gulf,  and  consequently  on  the  east  coast  of  this 
peninsula.  The  situation  of  Colonides  is  un- 
certain, some  placing  it  on  the  Messenian  gulf,  and 
others  near  the  harbour  Phoenicus,  NW.  of  the 
promontory  Acritas.  At  the  extreme  southern  point 
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of  the  western  coast  stood  Mkthone,  supposed  to 
I'.e  the  Homeric  Pedasus.  North  of  Methone,  on  the 
W.  coast,  was  Pylus,  on  the  promontory  Corypha- 
.sium,  opposite  to  which  was  the  island  Sphacteria. 
Further  north,  was  the  small  town  Erana,  and 
then  the  more  important  Cyparissia;  beyond  which 
was  a place  Aulon,  at  the  entrance  of  the  defile  of 
this  name,  through  which  flowed  the  river  Cy- 
parissus. 

(On  the  geography  of  Messenia,  see  Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  i.  pp.  324,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Recherches,  p.  103, 
seq;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol  ii.  p.  121,  seq.) 
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MESSENIACUS  SINUS.  [Messenia.] 
MESUA,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  described  by 
Mela  (ii.  5)  “ as  a hill  surrounded  by  the  sea  almost 
on  all  sides,  and  it  would  be  an  island  if  it  were  not 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a narrow  agger.”  The 
place  is  supposed  to  be  Mese  or  Afeze,  on  the  border 
of  the  E’tang  de  Tau,  between  Agde  and  Mont- 
pellier. [G.  L.] 

METAGONI'TAE  (MeTa7a)v?TaJ,  Ptol.  iv.  2. 
§ 10),  a people  of  Mauretania,  between  the  Mulu- 
cha  and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Their  name  re- 
calls the  Urres  Metagoniticae  (JA^rayoivniav 
TTOAeis,  Polyb.  iii.  33),  or  settlements  founded  by  the 
Carthaginians  on  the  NVV.  coast,  and  which  seem  to 
have  formed  a regular  chain  from  their  frontier  to 
the  Pillars  of  Hei'cules  (Scyl.  p.  81).  These  marts 
enabled  the  republic  to  carry  on  inland  trade  with 
the  nomad  tribes,  as  well  as  to  keep  open  a commu- 
nication by  land  with  Spain.  (Heeren,  African 
Nations,  vol,  i.  p.  52,  transl.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

METAGONI'TES  prom.  (Meraycoi^'iTrfs  &Kpou, 
Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 7),  a headland  of  Mauretania  Tingi- 
tana,  W.  of  the  Mulucha,  now  Cape  Ti'es  Forcas  or 
Rds-udr-Dehir  of  the  natives.  [E.  B.  J.J 

METAGO'NIUM  (MeTa7c6»'io»',  Strab.  xvii.  pp. 
827 — 829  ; Pomp.  Mela,  i.  7.  § 1),  a headland  of 
N.  Africa,  which  Strabo  (I.  c.)  places  over  against 
Carthago  Nova,  at  a distance  of  3000  stadia.  He 
describes  the  district  about  it  as  being^  dry  and 
barren,  and  bearing  the  same  name  ; the  headland  is 
now  called  Ras-el-Harshah.  (Corap.  Shaw,  Trax'. 
p.  94.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

]\IETALLI'NUM.  [Metellinum.] 
METALLUM.  [Matalia.] 

METAPA  (^  MeVaTra : Eth.  MeraTraTos,  Mera- 
7rens),atown  in  Aetolia,  situated  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  lake  Ti-ichonis,  at  the  entrance  of  a narrow 
defile,  and  60  stadia  from  Thermum.  It  was  burnt 
by  Philip,  on  bis  invasion  of  Aetolia,  b.  c.  218,  as 
he  returned  from  the  captui’e  of  Thermum.  Its  site 
cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty,  notwithstanding  the 
description  of  Polybius.  Leake  places  it  immediately 
below  Vrakhori,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
lake  Hyria,  or  the  smaller  of  the  two  lakes;  sup- 
posing that  as  these  two  lakes  are  connected  with 
cue  another,  the  larger  division  may  often  have  given 
name  to  the  whole.  (Pol.  v.  7,  13;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
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Leake,  Nox'thern  Gx'eece,  vol.  i.  p.  150,  seq.;  comp. 
Thermum.) 

METAPINUM  OSTIUM.  [Rhodanus.] 

METAPONTUM  or  METAPONTIUM  (Mera- 
■n6vTiov  ; Time.,  Strab.,  and  all  Greek  writers  have 
this  form;  the  Latins  almost  universally  Metapon- 
tum:  Eth.  Mera.TrovT'ivos,  Paus.,  Steph.  B.,  and 
on  coins;  but  Herod,  has  MeTaTroWios;  in  Latin, 
IHetapontinus : Ru.  near  Torre  di  Mare),  an  im- 
portant city  of  Magna  Graecia,  situated  on  the  gulf 
of  Tarentum,  between  the  river  Bradanus  and  the 
Casuentus.  It  was  distant  about  14  miles  from 
Heraclea  and  24  from  Tarentum.  Historically 
speaking,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Metapontum  was  a 
Greek  city  founded  by  an  Achaean  colony  ; but  va- 
rious traditions  assigned  to  it  a much  earlier  origin. 
Strabo  ascribes  its  foundation  to  a body  of  Pylians,  a 
part  of  those  who  had  followed  Nestor  to  Troy 
(Strab.  v.  p.  222,  vi.  p.  264);  while  Justin  tells  us 
it  was  founded  by  Epeius,  the  hero  who  constructed 
the  wooden  horse  at  Troy;  in  proof  of  which  the  in- 
habitants showed,  in  a temple  of  Minerva,  the  tools 
used  by  him  on  that  occasion.  (Justin,  xx.  2.) 
Another  tradition,  reported  by  Ephorus  {ap.  Strab. 
p.  264),  assigned  to  it  a Phocian  origin,  and  called 
Daulius,  the  tyrant  of  Crisa  near  Delphi,  its  founder. 
Other  legends  carried  back  its  origin  to  a still  more 
remote  period.  Antiochus  of  Syracuse  said  that  it 
was  originally  called  Metabus,  from  a hero  of  that 
name,  who  appears  to  have  been  identified  with  the 
Metapontus  who  figured  in  the  Greek  mythical 
story  as  the  husband  of  Melanippe  and  father  of 
Aeolus  and  Boeotus.  (Antioch,  ap.  St?'a.b.  1.  c. ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  186;  Eustath.  ad  Dionxjs.  Per.  368; 
Diod.  iv.  67.) 

Whether  there  may  have  really  been  a settlement 
on  the  spot  more  ancient  than  the  Achaean  colony, 
we  have  no  means  of  determining;  but  we  are  told 
that  at  the  time  of  the.  foundation  of  this  city  the 
site  was  unoccupied ; for  which  reason  the  Achaean 
settlers  at  Crotona  and  Sybaris  were  desirous  to 
colonise  it,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Tarentines  from 
taking  possession  of  it.  With  this  view  a colony 
was  sent  from  the  mother-country,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a leader  named  Leucippus,  who,  according 
to  one  account,  was  compelled  to  obtain  the  territory 
by  a fraudulent  treaty.  Another  and  a more  plau- 
sible statement  is  that  the  new  colonists  were  at 
first  engaged  in  a contest  with  the  Tarentines,  as 
well  as  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  the  Oenotrians, 
which  was  at  length  terminated  by  a treaty,  leaving 
them  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  territoiy 
they  had  acquired.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  264,  265.)  The 
date  of  the  colonisation  of  Metapontum  cannot  be 
determined  with  certainty;  but  it  was  evidently, 
from  the  circumstances  just  related,  subsequent  to 
that  of  Tarentum,  as  well  as  of  Sybaris  and  Crotona: 
hence  the  date  assigned  by  Eusebius,  who  would 
cany  it  back  as  far  as  B.  c.  774,  is  wholly  un- 
tenable ; nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  such  an  error  can 
have  arisen.  (Euseb.  Arm.  Chx'on.  p.  99.)  It  may 
probably  be  referred  to  about  700 — 690  b.  c. 

We  hear  very  little  of  Metapontum  during  the 
fii'st  ages  of  its  existence;  but  it  seems  certain  that 
it  rose  rapidly  to  a considerable  amount  of  prosperity, 
for  which  it  was  indebted  to  the  extreme  fertility  of 
its  territory.  The  same  policy  W'hich  had  led  to  its 
foundation  would  naturally  unite  it  in  the  bonds  of  a 
close  alliance  with  the  other  Achaean  cities,  Sybaris 
and  Crotona;  and  the  first  occasion  on  which  we 
meet  with  its  name  in  history  is  as  joining  with 
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tliese  two  cities  in  a league  against  Siris,  with  the 
view  of  expelling  the  Ionian  colonists  of  that  city. 
(Justin,  XX.  2.)  The  war  seems  to  have  ended  in 
the  capture  and  destruction  of  Siris,  but  our  account 
of  it  is  very  obscure,  and  the  period  at  which  it 
took  place  very  uncertain.  [Siris.]  It  does  not 
appear  that  Metapontum  took  any  part  in  the  war 
between  Crotona  and  Sybaris,  which  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  the  latter  city  ; but  its  name  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  connection  with  the  changes 
introduced  by  Pythagoras,  and  the  troubles  conse- 
quent upon  them.  Metapontum,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  cities  where  the  doctrines  and 
sect  of  that  philosopher  obtained  the  firmest  footing. 
Even  when  the  Pythagoreans  were  expelled  from 
Crotona,  they  maintained  themselves  at  Metapontum, 
whither  the  philosopher  himself  retired,  and  where 
he  ended  his  days.  The  Metapontines  paid  the 
greatest  respect  to  his  memory;  they  consecrated 
the  house  in  which  he  had  lived  as  a temple  to 
Ceres,  and  gave  to  the  street  in  which  it  was  situ- 
ated the  name  of  the  Museum.  His  tomb  was  still 
shown  there  in  the  days  of  Cicero.  (Iambi.  Ffi. 
Pyth  170,  249,  266 ; Porphyr.  Vit.  Pyth.  56,  57  ; 
Plut.  de  Gen.  Socr.  13  ; Diog.  Laert.  viii.  1,  § 40 ; 
Liv.  i.  18  ; Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  2.)  The  Metapontines 
were  afterwards  called  in  as  mediators  to  appease 
the  troubles  which  had  arisen  at  Crotona ; and  ap- 
pear, therefore,  to  have  suffered  comparatively  little 
themselves  from  civil  dissensions  arising  from  this 
source.  (Iambi.  262.) 

At  the  time  of  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily, 
B.  c.  415,  the  Metapontines  at  first,  like  the  other 
states  of  Magna  Graecia,  endeavoured  to  maintain  a 
strict  neutrality  ; but  in  the  following  year  were 
induced  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Athens,  and 
furnish  a small  auxiliary  force  to  the  armament 
under  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon.  (Diod.  xiii.  4; 
Time.  vi.  44,  vii.  33,  57.)  It  seems  clear  that  Me- 
tapontum was  at  this  time  a flourishing  and  opulent 
city;  nor  have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  its 
decline  began  until  long  after.  From  its  position  it 
was  secured  from  the  attacks  of  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse; and  though  it  must  have  been  endangered  in 
common  with  tlie  other  Greek  cities  by  the  advanc- 
ing power  of  the  Lucanians,  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  taken  any  prominent  part  in  the  wars  with 
that  people,  and  probably  suffered  but  little  from 
their  attacks.  Its  name  is  again  mentioned  in 
n.  c.  345,  when  Timoleon  touched  there  on  his  ex- 
pedition to  Sicily,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
taken  any  part  in  his  favour.  (Diod.  xvi.  66.)  In 
n.  c.  332,  when  Alexander,  king  of  Epinis,  crossed 
over  into  Italy  at  the  invitation  of  the  Tarentines, 
the  Metapontines  were  among  the  first  to  conclude 
an  alliance  with  that  monarch,  and  support  him  in 
his  wars  against  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians. 
Hence,  after  his  defeat  and  death  at  Pandosia,  b.  c. 
326,  it  was  to  Metapontum  that  his  remains  were 
sent  for  interment.  (Justin,  xii.  2;  Liv.  viii.  24.) 
But  some  years  later,  b.  c.  303,  when  Cleonymus 
of  Sparta  was  in  his  turn  invited  by  the  Tarentines, 
the  Metapontines,  for  what  reason  we  know  not, 
pursued  a diflerent  policy,  and  incurred  the  resent- 
ment of  that  leader,  who,  in  consequence,  turned  his 
own  arms,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Lucanians,  against 
them.  He  was  then  admitted  into  the  city  on 
friendly  terms,  but  nevertheless  exacted  from  them 
a large  sum  of  money,  and  committed  various  other 
excesses.  (Diod.  xx.  104,)...  It  is  evident  that  Me- 
tapontum was  at  this  period  still  wealthy;  but  its 
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citizfens  had  apparently,  like  their  neighbours  the 
Tarentines,  fallen  into  a state  of  slothfulness  and 
luxury,  so  that  they  were  become  almost  proverbial 
for  their  effeminacy.  (Plut.  Apophth,  Lac.  p.  233.) 

It  seems  certain  that  the  Metapontines,  as  well  as 
the  Tarentines,  lent  an  active  support  to  Pyrrhus, 
when  that  monarch  came  over  to  Italy  ; but  we  do 
not  find  them  mentioned  during  his  wars  there; 
nor  have  we  any  account  of  the  precise  period  at 
which  they  passed  under  the  yoke  of  Kome.  Their 
name  is,  however,  again  mentioned  repeatedly  in  the 
Second  Punic  War.  We  are  told  that  they  were 
among  the  first  to  declare  in  favour  of  Hannibal 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae  (Liv.  xxii.  61);  but  not- 
withstanding this,  we  find  their  city  occupied  by 
a Eoman  garrison  some  years  later,  and  it  w’as  not 
till  after  the  capture  of  Tarentum,  in  b.  c.  212,  that 
they  were  able  to  rid  themselves  of  this  force  and 
openly  espouse  the  Carthaginian  cause.  (Id.  xxv.  1 1, 
15;  Pol.  viii.  36  ; Appian,  Annib.  33,  35.)  Han- 
nibal now  occupied  Metapontum  with  a Carthaginian 
garrison,  and  seems  to  have  made  it  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal places  of  deposit,  until  the  fatal  battle  of  tho 
Metaurus  having  compelled  him  to  give  up  the  pos- 
session of  this  part  of  Italy,  b.  c.  207,  he  withdrew 
his  forces  from  Metapontum,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
removed  from  thence  all  the  inhabitants  in  order  to 
save  them  from  the  vengeance  of  Kome.  (Id.  xxvii. 
1,  16,  42,  51.) 

From  this  time  the  name  of  Metapontum  does  not 
again  appear  in  history  ; and  it  seems  certain  that 
it  never  recovered  from  the  blow  thus  inflicted  on  it. 
But  it  did  not  altogether  cease  to  exist ; for  its  name 
is  found  in  Mela  (ii.  4.  § 8),  who  does  not  notice  any 
extinct  places  ; and  Cicero  speaks  of  visiting  it  in 
terms  that  show  it  was  still  a town.  (Cic.  de  Fin. 
V.  2 ; see  also  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  93.)  That  orator, 
however,  elsewhere  alludes  to  the  cities  of  Magna 
Graecia  as  being  in  his  day  sunk  into  almost  com- 
plete decay  ; Strabo  says  the  same  thing,  and  Pau- 
sanias  tells  us  that  Metapontum  in  particular  was  in 
his  time  completely  in  ruins,  and  nothing  remained 
of  it  but  the  theatre  and  the  circuit  of  its  walls. 
(Cic.  de  Amic.  4 ; Strab.  vi.  p.  262  ; Paus.  vi.  19. 
§ 11.)  Hence,  though  the  name  is  still  found  in 
Ptolemy,  and  the  “ ager  Metapontinus”  is  noticed  in 
the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  262),  all  trace  of  the  city 
subsequently  disappears,  and  it  is  not  even  noticed  in 
the  Itineraries  where  they  give  the  line  of  route 
along  the  coast  from  Tarentum  to  Thurii.  The  site 
was  probably  already  subject  to  malaria,  and  from 
the  same  cause  has  remained  desolate  ever  since. 

Though  we  hear  much  less  of  Metapontum  than 
of  Sybaris,  Crotona,  and  Tarentum,  yet  all  accounts 
agree  in  representing  it  as,  in  the  days  of  its  pro- 
sperity, one  of  the  most  opulent  and  flourishing  of 
the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia.  The  fei'tility  of  its 
territory,  especially  in  the  growth  of  corn,  vied  with 
the  neighbouring  district  of  the  Siritis.  Hence  we 
are  told  that  the  Metapontines  sent  to  the  temple  at 
Delphi  an  offering  of  “a  golden  harvest”  (i3epos 
Xpv(Todu,  Strab.  vi.  p.  264),  by  which  we  must 
probably  understand  a sheaf  or  bundle  of  corn 
wrought  in  gold.  For  the  same  reason  an  ear  of  corn 
became  the  characteristic  symbol  on  their  coins,  the 
number  and  variety  of  which  in  itself  sufficiently 
attests  the  wealth  of  the  city.  (Millingen,  Numis- 
matique  de  TItalie,  p.  22.)  We  learn  also  that  they 
had  a treasury  of  their  own  at  Olympia  still  existing 
in  the  days  of  Pausanias  (Paus.  vi.  19.  § 11  ; Alhen. 
xi.  p.  479).  Herodotus  tells  us  that  they  paid  par- 
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ticular  honours  to  Aristeas,  who  was  said  to  have 
appeared  in  their  city  340  years  after  he  had  dis- 
appeared from  Cyzicus.  They  erected  to  him  a 
statue  in  the  middle  of  the  forum,  with  an  altar  to 
Apollo  surrounded  by  a grove  of  laurels.  (Herod,  iv. 
15  ; Athen.  xiii.  p.  605,  c.)  From  their  coins  they 
would  appear  also  to  have  paid  heroic  honours  to 
Leucippus,  as  the  founder  of  their  city.  (Millingen, 
1.  c.  p.  24.)  Strabo  tells  us,  as  a proof  of  their 
Pylian  origin,  that  they  continued  to  perform  sacri- 
fices to  the  Neleidae.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  264.) 

The  site  and  remains  of  Metapontum  have  been 
carefully  examined  by  the  Due  de  Luynes,  who  has 
illustrated  them  in  a special  work  (^Metaponte,  fol. 
Paris,  1833).  It  is  remarkable  that  no  trace  exists 
of  the  ancient  walls  or  the  theatre  of  which  Pausa- 
nias  speaks.  The  most  important  of  the  still  existing 
inf'uuments  is  a temple,  the  remains  of  which  occupy 
a slight  elevation  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Bra- 
danus,  about  2 miles  from  its  mouth.  They  are 
DOW  known  as  the  Tavola  dei  Paladini.  Fifteen 
columns  are  still  standing,  ten  on  one  side  and  five 
on  the  other ; but  the  two  ends,  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  the  entablature  above  the  architrave  and  the  walls 
of  the  cella,  have  wholly  disappeared.  The  archi- 
tecture is  of  the  Doric  order,  but  its  proportions  are 
lighter  and  more  slender  than  those  of  the  celebrated 
temples  of  Paestum : and  it  is  in  all  probability  of 
later  date.  Some  remains  of  another  temple,  but 
prostrate,  and  a mere  heap  of  ruins,  are  visible 
nearly  2 miles  to  the  S.  of  the  preceding,  and  a short 
distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bradanus.  This 
spot,  called  the  Chiesa  di  Sansone,  appears  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  city  itself,  numerous  foundations  of 
buildings  having  been  discovered  all  around  it.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  more  distant  temple 
was  ever  included  within  the  walls;  but  it  is  im- 
})ossible  now  to  trace  the  extent  of  the  ancient  city. 
The  Torre  di  Mare,  now  the  only  inhabited  spot  on 
the  plain,  derives  its  name  from  a castellated  edifice 
of  the  middle  ages;  it  is  situated  above  1^  mile 
from  the  sea,  and  the  same  distance  from  the  river 
Basiento,  the  ancient  Casuentus.  Immediately  op- 
po.site  to  it,  on  the  sea-shore,  is  a small  salt-water 
basin  or  lagoon,  now  called  the  Lago  di  Sta.  Pela~ 
gina,  which,  though  neither  deep  nor  spacious,  in 
all  probability  formed  the  ancient  port  of  Meta- 
pontum. 

Metapontum  was  thus  situated  between  the  two 
rivers  Bradanus  and  Casuentus,  and  occupied  (with 
its  port  and  appurtenances)  a considerable  part  of 
the  intermediate  space.  Appian  speaks  of  “ a river 
between  Metapontum  and  Tarentum  of  the  same 
name,"  by  which  he  probably  means  the  Bradanus, 
which  may  have  been  commonly  known  as  the  river 
of  Metapontum.  This  is  certainly  the  only  river 
large  enough  to  answer  to  the  description  which  he 
gives  of  the  meeting  of  Octavian  and  Antony  which 
took  place  on  its  banks.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  93,  94.) 

The  coins  of  Metapontum,  as  already  observed, 
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are  very  numerous;  and  many  of  the  later  ones  of 
very  beautiful  workmanship.  Those  of  more  an- 
cient date  are  of  the  style  called  incuse,  like  the 
early  coins  of  Crotona  and  Sybaris.  The  one  in  the 
annexed  figure  has  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  the 
hero  Leucippus,  the  founder  of  the  city.  But  the 
more  common  type  on  the  obverse  is  the  head  of 
Ceres.  [E.  H.  B.] 

METARIS  (Meropi's,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 6),  an  estu- 
ary in  Britain  ; the  Wash  between  Norfolk  and 
Lincolnshire.  [C.  R.  S.] 

METAURUM  (Mdroupoy,  Steph.  B.),  a city  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Bruttium,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  the  same  name.  According  to  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium,  it^was  a colony  of  the  Locrians,  but 
seems  never  to  have  risen  to  any  importance;  and 
its  name  is  chiefly  known  because,  according  to  some 
accounts,  it  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Stesl- 
chorus,  who  was  more  generally  regarded  as  a native 
of  Himera.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Suid.  s.v. 

Xopos.')  Stephanus  erroneously  calls  it  a city  of 
Sicily;  but  Suidas,  who  writes  the  name  Matauria, 
correctly  places  it  in  Italy;  and  there  can  be  no 

doubt  that  both  mean  the  town  at  the  mouth  of  tlie 

Metaurus,  which  is  called  by  Latin  writers  Me- 
taurum.  Solinus  ascribes  its  foundation  to  the 
Zanclaeans.  Mela  mentions  it  as  if  it  were  a still 
existing  town ; but  Strabo  speaks  only  of  the  river 
Metaurus,  with  an  anchorage  or  roadstead  of  the 
same  name : and  Pliny  also  notices  the  river  (“  Me- 
taurus amnis  ”)  without  any  mention  of  a town  of 
the  name.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  256;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10, 

Mel.  ii.  4.  § 8;  Solin.  2.  § 11.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

METAURUS  (MeVaupos).  1.  A river  of  Umbria, 
flowing  into  the  Adriatic  sea,  near  Fano,  and  one  of 
the  most  considerable  of  the  numerous  streams  which 
in  this  part  of  Italy  descend  from  the  eastern  decli- 
vity of  the  Apennines  into  the  Adriatic.  It  is  still 
called  the  Metauro  or  Metro;  and  has  its  sources  in 
the  high  group  of  Apennines  called  the  Monte  Nerone, 
from  whence  it  has  a course  of  between  40  and  50 
miles  to  the  sea.  It  flows  by  Fosfombrone  (Forum 
Sempronii),  and  throughout  the  latter  part  of  its 
course  was  followed  by  the  great  highroad  of  the 
Flaminian  Way,  which  descended  the  valley  of  the 
Cantiano,  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the 
Metaurus,  and  emerged  into  the  main  valley  of  the 
latter  river  a few  miles  below  the  pass  of  Intercisa 
or  II  Furlo.  Its  mouth  is  about  2 miles  S.  of  Fano 
(Fanum  Fortunae),  but  has  no  port;  and  the  river 
itself  is  justly  described  by  Silius  Italicus  as  a 
violent  and  torrent-like  stream.  (Strab.  v.  p.  227; 
Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19 ; Mel.  ii.  4.  § 5 ; Sil.  Ital.  viii.  449 ; 
Lucan,  ii.  405.) 

The  Metaurus  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  great 
battle  which  was  fought  on  its  banks  in  B.  c.  207, 
between  Hasdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  and  the 
Roman  consuls  C.  Claudius  Nero  and  M.  Livius,  in 
which  the  former  was  totally  defeated  and  slain, — a 
battle  that  may  be  considered  as  the  real  turning- 
point  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  and  therefore  one  of 
the  most  important  in  histoiy.  (Liv.  xxvii.  46 — 
51;  Oros.  iv.  18;  Eutrop.  iii.  18;  Viet,  de  Vir.  III. 
48;  Hor.  Carm.  iv.  4.  38;  Sil.  Ital.  vii.  486.)  Un- 
fortunately our  knowledge  of  the  topography  and 
details  of  the  battle  is  extremely  imperfect.  But 
we  learn  from  Livy,  the  only  author  who  has  left 
us  a connected  nan-ative  of  the  operations,  that  M. 
Livius  was  encamped  with  his  army  under  the  walls 
of  Sena  (i.  e.  Sena  Gallica,  now  Sinigaglia),  and 
Hasdrubal  at  a short  distance  from  him.  But  as 
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Boon  as  the  Carthaginian  general  discovered  the 
arrival  of  Claudius,  with  an  auxiliary  fierce  of  6000 
foot  and  1 000  horse,  he  broke  up  his  camp  and  re- 
treated in  the  night  to  the  Metaurus,  which  was 
about  14  miles  from  Sena.  He  had  intended  to  cross 
the  river,  but  missed  the  ford,  and  ascended  the  right 
bank  of  the  stream  for  some  distance  in  search  of 
one,  till,  finding  the  banks  steeper  and  higher  the 
further  he  receded  from  the  sea,  he  was  compelled 
to  halt  and  encamp  on  a hill.  With  the  break  of 
day  the  Roman  armies  overtook  him,  and  compelled 
liim  to  a general  engagement,  without  leaving  him 
time  to  cross  the  river.  From  this  account  it  is 
clear  that  the  battle  was  fought  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Metaurus,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  its 
mouth,  as  the  troops  of  Hasd rubai  could  not,  after 
their  night  march  from  Sena,  have  proceeded  many 
miles  up  the  course  of  the  river.  The  ground, 
which  is  well  described  by  Arnold  from  pei-sonal 
inspection,  agrees  in  general  character  with  the  de- 
scription of  Livy ; but  the  exact  scene  of  the  battle 
cannot  be  determined.  It  is,  however,  certainly  an 
error  to  place  it  as  high  up  the  river  as  Fossomhrone 
' (Forum  Sempronii),  16  miles  from  the  sea,  or  even, 
&s  Cramer  has  done,  between  that  town  and  the 
I j)ass  of  the  Furlo.  Both  he  and  Vaudoncourt  place 
I the  battle  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Iiletaurus,  which 
! is  distinctly  opposed  to  the  narrative  of  Livy.  Appian 
and  Zonaras,  though  they  do  not  mention  the  name 
I of  the  Metaurus,  both  fix  the  site  of  the  Roman  camp 
j at  Sena  ; but  the  former  has  confounded  this  with 
I Sena  in  Etruria,  and  has  thence  transferred  the  whole 
theatre  of  operations  to  that  country.  (Appian, 

I A nnib.  52 ; Zonar.  ix.  9 ; Arnold’s  Rome,  vol.  iii.  pp. 

! 364 — 374;  Vaudoncourt,  Campagnes  d'Annihal,  vol. 

I iii.  pp.  59 — 64;  Cramer’s  Italy,  vol.  i.  p.  260.) 

I 2.  (MeVaupos),  a river  of  Bruttium,  flowing  into 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  between  Medma  and  the  Scyl- 
i laean  promontory.  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny 
1 and  Strabo;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 

I river  now  called  the  Marro,  one  of  the  most  consi- 

I derable  streams  in  this  part  of  Bruttium,  which  flows 

K'  into  the  sea  about  7 miles  S.  of  the  Mesima,  and 
18  from  the  rock  of  Scilla.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  256;  Pliii. 
j iii.  5.  s.  10;  Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  66.)  There  was  a 

I town  of  the  same  name  at  its  mouth.  [Metau- 

I KUM.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

METELLI'NUM  (/f.  Anton,  p.  416;  Metelion, 
Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  44),  or  METALLl'NUM  (Colonia 
i Metallinensis,  Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35),  a Roman  colony 
' of  Lusitania  on  the  Anas,  24  Roman  miles  from 
I Augusta  Emerita,  now  Medellin.  The  modern  town 
lies  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  so  that  the 
ancient  town  ought  to  have  been  included  in  Baetica 
Hence  some  modern  writers  have  conjectured  that  the 
' Anas  may  here  have  changed  it?  bed.  The  form  of 

1 the  name  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  co- 

lony was  founded  by  Metellus,  in  which  case  Metel- 
, linum  would  be  a more  correct  form  than  Metal- 
linum. 

METEON,  a town  of  the  Labeate*,  to  which 
1 Gentius  removed  his  wife  and  family.  (Liv.  xliv. 

32 ; Medion,  Geogr.  Rav.)  It  may  perhaps  be 
I represented  by  the  village  of  Meterees  in  the  Rieka 
district  of  Monte-Negro,  to  the  N.  of  Lake  Scutari. 

! (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia,  vol.  i.  p.  552.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

I METHA'NA  (ra  MiBava,  Paus.,  Strab.,  et  alii ; 

' ^eduvT)*,  Thuc.  iv.  45;  Diod.  xii.  65;  Me0rfv7j, 


Strabo  says  (viii.  p.  374),  “ that  in  some  copies 
of  Thucydides  it  was  written  Medwry],  like  the  town 
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Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 12  : Meihana),  a striking  rocky 
peninsula,  connected  by  a narrow  isthmus  with  the 
territory  of  Troezen  in  Argolis,  and  containing  a 
city  of  the  same  name.  Pausanias  describes  Me- 
thana  as  an  isthmus  running  far  into  the  sea  (ii.  34. 
§ 1)  ; Thucydides  more  correctly  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  isthmus  and  chersonesus  (iv.  45)  ; and 
Ptolemy  also  speaks  of  the  chersonesus  (iii.  16. 
§ 12).  The  isthmus  is  only  about  1000  feet  broad, 
but  it  immediately  spreads  out  equally  on  both  sides. 
The  outline  of  the  peninsula  is  grand  and  picturesque. 
The  highest  mountain,  called  Chelona,  which  is 
2281  (French)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  of 
a conical  form,  and  was  thrown  up  by  a volcano. 
The  whole  peninsula  bears  marks  of  volcanic  agency. 
The  rocks  are  composed  chiefly  of  that  variety  of 
lava  called  trachyte ; and  there  are  hot  sulphureous 
springs,  which  were  used  in  antiquity  for  medicinal 
purposes.  Pausanias  speaks  of  hot  baths  at  the 
distance  of  30  stadia  from  the  city  of  Methana, 
which  were  said  to  have  first  burst  out  of  the  ground 
in  the  time  of  Antigonus,  son  of  Demetrius,  king  of 
Macedon,  after  a violent  volcanic  eraption.  Pausanias 
adds  that  there  was  no  cold  water  for  the  use  of  the 
bather  after  the  warm  bath,  and  that  he  could  not 
plunge  in  the  sea  in  consequence  of  the  sea-dogs  and 
other  monsters.  (Paus.  1.  c.)  Strabo,  in  describing 
the  same  volcanic  eruption  to  which  Pausanias  al- 
ludes, says  that  a hill  7 stadia  high,  and  fragments 
of  rocks  as  high  as  towers,  were  thrown  up ; that  in 
the  day-time  the  plain  could  not  be  approached  in 
consequence  of  the  heat  and  sulphureous  smell,  while 
at  night  there  was  no  unpleasant  smell,  but  that  the 
heat  thrown  out  was  so  great  that  the  sea  boiled  at 
the  distance  of  5 stadia  from  land,  and  its  waters 
were  troubled  for  20  stadia  (i.  p.  59).  Ovid  de- 
scribes, apparently,  the  same  eruption  in  the  lines 
beginning 

“ Est  prope  Pittheam  tumulus  Troezena  ” 

(^Met.  XV.  296),  and  says  that  a plain  w’as  upheaved 
into  a hill  by  the  confined  air  seeking  vent.  (Comp. 
IjyoWs,  Principles  of  Geology,  pp.  10,  11,  9th  ed.) 
The  French  Commission  point  out  the  site  of  two 
hot  sulphureous  springs ; one  called  Vroma,  in  the 
middle  of  the  north  coast,  and  the  other  near  a 
village  Vromolimni,  a little  above  the  eastern  shore. 
There  are  traces  of  ancient  baths  at  both  places  ; 
but  the  northern  must  be  those  alluded  to  by  Pau- 
sanias. 

The  peninsula  Methana  was  part  of  the  territory 
of  Troezen;  but  the  Athenians  took  possession  of 
the  peninsula  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian War,  B.  c.  425,  and  fortified  the  isthmus. 
(Thuc.  iv.  45.)  There  are  still  traces  of  an 
ancient  fortification,  renewed  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  united  by  means  of  two  forts.  In  the  penin- 
sula there  are  Hellenic  remains  of  three  different 
mountain  fortresses;  but  the  capital  lay  on  the 
west  coast,  and  the  ruins  are  near  the  small  vil- 
lage of  the  same  name.  Part  of  the  walls  of  the 
acropolis  and  an  ancient  town  on  the  north  side 
still  remain.  Within  the  citadel  stands  a chapel, 
containing  stones  belonging  to  an  ancient  building, 
and  two  inscriptions  on  marble,  one  of  which  refers 


so  called  in  Macedonia.”  This  fonn  is  now  found  in 
all  the  existing  MSS.  of  Thucydides.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Me0om,  which  has  prevailed  down 
to  the  present  day,  is  the  genuine  Doric  form  of  the 
name. 
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to  Isis.  This,  accordingly,  was  the  site  of  the  tern-  I 
pie  of  Isis,  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  who  also  speaks 
of  statues  of  Hermes  and  Hercules,  in  the  Agora. 
(Leake,  Morea  vol.  ii.  p.  453,  seq.,  Peloponnesiaca, 
p.  278  ; Boblaye,  Recherches,  ^c.  p.  59;  Curtius, 
Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  438,  seq.) 

METHO'NE  (MedcauT],  Steph.  B.),  a town  of 
Pieria  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Thermaic  gulf,  mentioned 
in  the  Periplus  of  &ylax  (p.  26),  and  therefore  one 
of  the  Greek  colonies  established  in  early  times  on 
this  coast.  According  to  Plutarch  (Quaest.  Grace . 
p.  293),  a party  of  Eretrians  settled  there,  who  were 
called  by  the  natives  axo<T(peuB6r7jToi,  and  who 
appear  to  have  come  there  nearly  at  the  same  time 
as  the  occupation  of  Corcyra  by  the  Corinthians 
B.  c.  730—720. 

The  town  was  occupied  by  the  Athenians  with  a 
view  of  annoying  Perdiccas,  by  i*avaging  his  ter- 
ritory, and  affording  a refuge  to  his  discontented 
subjects.  (Thuc.  vi.  7.)  It  appears  to  have  been  in 
354 — 353  B.  c.  that  Philip  attacked  Methone,  the 
last  remaining  possession  of  Athens  on  the  Mace- 
donian coast.  The  position  was  a convenient  station 
for  Athenian  privateers  to  intercept  trading  vessels, 
not  merely  to  and  from  Macedonian  ports,  but  also 
from  Olynthus  and  Potidaea.  The  siege  was  vigo- 
rously pressed  by  Philip  ; and  the  Methonaeans,  who 
gallantly  held  out  until  all  their  means  were  ex- 
hausted, were  at  length  compelled  to  surrender. 
The  inhabitants  were  allowed  to  depart  with  one 
garment ; but  the  walls  were  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  the  land  apportioned  among  Macedonian  co- 
lonists. Philip  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  in  this  siege. 
(Diod.  xvi.  31 — 34;  Dem.  OJynth.  i.  p.  12,  Philip. 
i.  p.  41,  iii.  p.  117;  Pint.  Par.  8 ; Luc.  de  Scrib. 
Ifist.SS;  Strab.  vii.  p.  330 ; Justin,  vii.  6.)  Mr. 
Grote  (^Hist.  of  Ch'eece,  vol.  xi.  pp.  363,  foil.,  comp, 
p.  488)  is  of  opinion  that  this  happened  afterwards 
(b.  c.  348),  at  another  place  called  Methone,  situated 
in  the  Chalcidic  peninsula,  near  Olynthus  and  Apol- 
lonia.  The  epitomiser  of  Strabo  (vii.  p.  330)  places 
Methone  at  a distance  of  40  stadia  from  Pydna. 
This  statement  does  not  agree  with  the  position 
assigned  by  Leake  (^North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  435) 
to  Methone  at  Elefthero-Jchori,  2 miles  from  the 
sea ; but  the  Epitome  is  not  much  to  be  depended  on 
in  this  passage.  [E.  B.  J.] 

METHO'NE.  1.  (Me0wj'i7,  Strab.;  Mo0wj/»j,Paus., 
Scylax,  p.  17 : Eth.  Modavaios,  Pans,  iv.  18.  § 1,  and 
Coins;  MeBwvaievs,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.:  Mothoni,  Mo- 
don),  an  ancient  town  in  the  SW.  corner  of  ^lessenia, 
has  always  been  an  important  place,  both  in  ancient 
and  in  modern  times,  on  account  of  its  excellent 
harbour  and  salubrious  situation.  It  is  situated  at 
the  extreme  point  of  a rocky  ridge,  which  runs  into 
the  sea,  opposite  the  island  Sapienza,  one  of  the 
group  called  in  ancient  times  Oenussae.  “ Off  the 
outer  end  of  the  town,  is  the  little  insulated  rock 
which  Pausanias  (iv.  35.  § 1)  calls  Mothon,  and 
which  he  describes  as  forming  at  once  a narrow 
entrance  and  a shelter  to  the  harbour  of  his  time ; it 
is  now  occupied  by  a tower  and  lantern,  which  is 
connected  by  a bridge  with  the  fortification  of 
Mothoni.  A mole  branches  from  it,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  eastern  wall  of  the  town,  and  forms  a 
harbour  for  small  vessels.  It  seems  to  be  exactly  in 
the  position  of  the  ancient  port,  the  entrance  into 
which  was  probably  where  the  bridge  now  stands.” 
(Leake.)  According  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
the  ancient  writers  (Strab.  viii.  p.  359;  Paus.  iv. 
35.  § 1),  Methone  was  the  Homeric  Pedasus,  one 
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I of  the  seven  cities  which  Agamemnon  offered  to 
Achilles.  (Horn.  II.  ix.  294.)  Homer  gives  to 
Pedasus  the  epithet  aptrcKuearffa,  and  Methone 
seems  to  have  been  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine.  The  eponymous  heroine  Me- 
thone, is  called  the  daughter  of  Oeneus,  the  “ wine- 
man”  (Paus.  1.  c.);  and  the  same  name  occurs  in 
the  islands  Oenussae,  lying  opposite  the  city.  The 
name  of  Methone  first  occurs  in  the  Messenian  wars. 
]\Iethone  and  Pylus  were  the  only  two  places  which 
the  Messenians  continued  to  hold  in  the  second  war, 
after  they  had  retired  to  the  mountain  fortress  of 
Ira.  (Paus.  iv.  18.  § 1,  iv.  23.  § 1.)  At  the  end 
of  the  Second  Messenian  War,  the  Lacedaemonians 
gave  ]\Iethone  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nauplia,  who  had 
lately  been  expelled  from  their  own  city  by  the 
Argives.  (Paus.  iv.  24.  § 4,  iv.  35.  § 2.)  The  de- 
scendants  of  the  Nauplians  continued  to  inhabit 
Methone,  and  were  allowed  to  remain  there  even 
after  the  restoration  of  the  Messenian  state  by 
Epaminondas.  (Paus.  iv.  27.  § 8.)  In  the  first 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  b.  c.  431,  the  Athe- 
nians attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  Methone,  but 
were  repulsed  by  Brasidas.  (Thuc.  ii.  25.)  Methone 
suffered  greatly  from  an  attack  of  some  Illyrian 
privateers,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  purchasing 
wine,  entered  into  intercouree  with  the  inhabitants 
and  carried  off  a great  number  of  them.  (Paus.  iv. 
35.  §§  6,  7.)  Shortly  before  the  battle  of  Actium, 
Methone,  which  had  been  strongly  fortified  by 
Antony,  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Agrippa,  who 
found  there  Bognd,  king  of  Mauretania,  whom  he 
put  to  death.  (Dion  Cass.  1.  11;  Strab.  viii.  p.  359 ; 
Oros.  vi.  19.)  Methone  was  favoured  by  Trajan, 
who  made  it  a free  city.  (Paus.  iv.  35.  § 3.)  It 
is  also  mentioned  by  Mela  (ii.  3),  Pliny  (iv.  5.  s.  7), 
Ptolemy  (iii.  15.  § 7),  and  Hierocles  (p.  647). 

Pausanias  found  at  Methone  a temple  of  Athena 
Anemotis,  the  “ storm-stiller,”  and  one  of  Artemis. 
He  also  mentions  a well  of  bituminous  w'ater,  similar 
both  in  smell  and  colour  to  the  ointment  of  Cyzicus, 
but  of  which  no  trace  is  now  found.  In  1124 
Modon  was  conquered  by  Venice,  but  did  not  become 
a permanent  possession  of  the  republic  till  1204., 
In  the  middle  of  the  old  Venetian  piazza  there  still! 
stands  the  shaft  of  an  ancient  granite  column,  about 
3 feet  in  diameter  and  12  feet  high,  with  a bar- 
barous base  and  capital,  which  appear  to  have  been 
added  by  the  Venetians,  when  they  fixed  upon  the 
top  of  it,  in  1493,  a figure  of  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark. 
Five  years  afterwards  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks, 
and  remained  in  their  hands  till  it  was  recaptured 
by  Morosini.  In  1715  the  Turks  again  took  pos- 
session of  it,  and  retained  it  till  the  last  Greek  re- 
volution, when  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  tlio 
French  in  1828.  Like  other  places  in  Greece, 
which  have  been  continuously  inhabited,  Modon 
contains  few  ancient  remains.  Some  Hellenic  foun- 
dations may  be  traced  in  the  city-walls,  and  ancient 
sepulchres  may  be  seen  above  the  suburb.  (Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  429,  seq. ; Boblaye,  Recherches, 
4'C.  p.  113;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  169, 
seq.) 

2.  A town  of  Thessaly,  mentioned  by  Homer  {II. 
ii.  716)  as  belonging  to  Philoctetes.  Later  writers 
describe  it  as  a town  of  J^Iagnesia,  but  we  have  no 
further  particulars  respecting  it.  (Scylax,  p.  25  ; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  436  ; Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16;  Solin.  c.  14; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.) 

3.  More  properly  called  Methana,  a town  and  pen- 
insula of  Troezenia.  [Methana.] 


METHORA. 

ME'THORA  (M46opa,  Arrian,  Indie.  8),  a small 
state  in  the  centre  of  India,  which  was  subject  to 
tlie  great  tribe  of  the  Prasii.  It  was  situated  near, 
if  not  upon,  the  Jomanes  ov  Jumna  (Plin.  vi.  19. 
s.  22),  and  has,  with  much  probability,  been  as- 
sumed to  be  on  the  site  of  the  present  Allaha- 
bad. [V.] 

METHURIADES  (M€0oupjdSes),  a group  of 
small  islands,  lying  between  Nisaea,  the  port  of 
Megara,  and  Salamis.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.)  Strabo 
describes  them,  without  mentioning  their  names,  as 
five  small  islands,  lying  before  Nisaea  to  a person 
sailing  into  Attica  (ix.  p.  393).  Stephanus  B. 
(s.  V.)  loosely  speaks  of  them  as  lying  betw'een 
Aegina  and  Attica. 

METHY'DRIUM  {mdvbpiovx  Eth.'^H^evbpiivs), 
a town  in  central  Arcadia,  situate  170  stadia  north 
of  Megalopolis  (Paus.  viii.  3.5.  § 5),  obtained  its 
name,  like  Interamna,  from  being  situated  upon  a 
lofty  height  between  the  two  rivers  Maloetas  and 
Mylaon.  (Paus.  viii.  36.  § 1.)  It  was  founded  by 
Orchomenus;  but  its  inhabitants  were  removed  to 
Megalopolis,  upon  the  establishment  of  that  city. 

It  never  recovered  its  former  population,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (viii.  p.  388)  among  the  places 
of  Arcadia  which  had  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
It  continued,  however,  to  exist  as  a village  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  who  saw  there  a temple  of 
Poseidon  Hippius  upon  the  river  Mylaon.  He  also 
mentions,  above  the  river  Maloetas,  a mountain 
called  Thaumasium,  in  which  was  a cave  where 
llhea  took  refuge  when  pregnant  with  Zeus.  At 
the  distance  of  30  stadia  from  Methydrium  was  a 
fountain  named  Nymphasia.  (Paus.  viii.  36.  §§  1 — 3, 
comp.  viii.  12.  § 2,  27.  §§  4,  7.)  Methydrium  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  following  passages : Thuc.  v.  58 ; 
Polyb.  V,  10,  11,  13;  Plin.  iv.  6.  s.  10;  Steph.  B.s.  v. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact 
j site  of  Methydrium.  Some  writers  identify  it  with 

I the  Hellenic  remains  called  Palatia;  but  these  are 

not  on  a lofty  hill  between  two  rivers,  but  in  a low 
situation  above  the  junction  of  the  rivers  on  the 
j right  bank  of  one  of  them.  Methydrium  should 
V gather  be  placed  45  minutes  further,  at  the  distance 
i^?of  10  miles  SE.  of  the  village  of  NimnUza,  wffiere 
j there  are  some  ancient  ruins,  one  between  two 
1 streams,  on  a height  below  Pyrgo,  otherwise  called 
Pyrgdko.  It  is  true  that  this  also  is  not  a lofty 
1 hill;  but  Pausanias  uses  the  expression  KoXoivhs 
I bil/r]\ds,  and  v\f/rj\6s  has  reference  to  KoXccvhs, 

1 which  means  only  a slight  elevation.  (Leake,  Morea., 
vol.  ii.  p.  57,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  201 : Boblaye, 

I Recherches,  ^c.  p.  151 ; Ross,  Reisen  im  Peloponnes, 
i p.  116;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  i.  p.  309.) 

I METHYMNA  (^MhOopua,  and  on  coins  MeOvpva, 

I M.d6upva:  Eth.  Mrjdvpvalos'),  a town  in  Lesbos, 
j the  most  important  next  after  Mytilene.  It  was 
I situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  island,  where 
i a channel  of  60  stadia  (Strah.  xiii.  p.  618)  inter- 
I veiled  between  it  and  the  coast  of  the  mainland 
I near  Assos. 

i One  of  the  earliest  notices  of  the  Methymnaeans 
i is  the  mention  of  their  conquest  of  Arisba,  another 
j town  of  Lesbos,  and  their  enslaving  of  its  citizens, 
j (Herod,  i.  151.)  The  territory  of  Methymna  seems 
to  have  been  contiguous  to  that  of  Mytilene,  and 
this  may  have  been  one  cause  of  the  jealousy  be- 
j tween  the  two  cities.  The  power  and  fame  of 
I Mytilene  was  on  the  whole  far  greater;  but  in  one 
1 period  of  the  history  of  Lesbos,  IMethymna  enjoyed 
I greater  prosperity.  She  did  not  join  the  revolt  of 
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the  other  Lesbians  from  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian 
War  (Thuc.iii.2, 18).  and  she  was  therefore  exempted 
from  the  severe  punishment  which  fell  on  Mytilene. 
(Thuc.  iii.  50.)  Hence  she  retained  the  old  privilege  of 
fumishing  a naval  contingent  instead  of  a tribute  in 
money.  (Thuc.  vi.  85,  vii.  57.)  Shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Arginusae,  Methymna  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  the  magnanimous  conduct  of  Callicratidas  pre- 
sented so  remarkable  a contrast  to  that  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  reference  to  Mytilene.  (Xen.  Hellen.  i.  6. 

§ 14.)  After  this  time  Methymna  seems  to  have 
become  less  and  less  important.  It  comes  into 
notice,  however,  in  every  subsequent  period  of 
history.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  treaty  forced  by 
the  Romans  (b.  c.  154)  between  Attains  II.  and 
Prusias  II.  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  11.)  It  is  stated  by 
Livy  (xlv.  31)  and  by  Pliny  (v.  31)  to  have  in- 
corporated the  inhabitants  of  Antissa  with  its  own. 
Its  coins,  both  autonomous  and  imperial,  are  nu- 
merous. It  was  honourably  distinguished  [see 
Lesbos]  for  its  resistance  to  the  Mahomedans,  both 
in  the  12th  and  15th  centuries;  and  it  exists  on  the 
same  spot  at  the  present  day,  under  the  name  of 
Molivo. 

We  have  no  information  concerning  the  buildings 
and  appearance  of  ancient  Methymna.  It  evidently 
possessed  a good  harbour.  Its  chief  fame  wms  con- 
nected with  the  excellent  wine  produced  in  its 
neighbourhood.  (Virg.  Georg,  ii.  90;  Ovid,  Art. 
Am.  i.  57;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  8.  50.)  Horace  (OJ.  i.  17. 
21)  calls  Lesbian  wine  “innocens;”  and  Athenaeus 
(ii.  p.  45)  applies  the  epitfet  ivarSpaxo^  to  a 
sweet  Lesbian  wine.  In  another  place  (i.  p.  32)  he 
describes  the  medicinal  effect  of  the  wine  of  this 
island.  (See  also  i.  pp.  28,  29 ; and  Aul.  Gell.  xiii.  5.) 
Pliny  .says  (xiv.  9)  that  it  had  a salt  taste,  and  ap- 
parently mentions  this  as  a merit.  Pausanias,  in  his 
account  of  Delphi  (x.  19),  tells  a story  of  some 
fishermen  of  IMethymna  dragging  in  their  nets  out 
of  the  sea  a rude  image  of  Bacchus,  which  was 
afterwards  worshipped. 

Methymna  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  and 
musician  Arion.  Myrsilus  also,  who  is  said  to  h.ave 
written  a history  of  Lesbos,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  born  here.  [J.  S.  H.] 


COIN  OF  METHYMNA. 

METHYMNA  (MgOvprr]),  a city  in  Crete,  near 
Rhocca,  which  Aeliaii  (A.  A.  xiv.  20)  mentions  in 
connection  with  a curious  story  respecting  a remedy 
for  hydrophobia  discovered  by  a Cretan  fisherman. 
Mr.  Pashley  (Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  40)  considers  that  the 
remains  near  the  chapel  of  Hdghios  Georghios,  by 
Nopia,  on  the  extreme  eastern  edge  of  the  plain  of 
Kisamo  haste li,  represent  Methymna.  [E.  B.  J.] 
METINA  INSULA.  [Rhodanus.] 
METIOSEDUM.  [Melodunum.] 

ME'TORES  (MeVopes,  Ptol.  vi.  4.  § 3),  a branch 
of  the  great  robber  tribe  of  the  IMardi,  who  were 
settled  in  Persis.  Their  name  is  sometimes  written 
Ma'iTopes.  [^0 

METRO'POLIS  (MurpoiroAty ; Eth.  Mgrpovo- 
X'lTrjs.)  1.  A town  in  the  Caystrian  plain  iu 
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Lydia,  on  the  road  from  Smyrna  to  Ephesus,  at  a 
distance  of  120  stadia  from  Ephesus,  and  180  from 
Smyrna.  The  district  of  Metropolis  produced  ex- 
cellent wine.  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  632,  637 ; Ptol.  v.  2. 
§ 17;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Plin.  v.  31 ; Hierocl.  p.  600.) 
Near  the  modem  village  of  Tourbali,  no  doubt  a 
corruption  of  the  ancient  name  Metropolis,  some 
ruins  are  still  seen;  and  as  their  distance  from 
Smyrna  and  Ephesus  agrees  with  that  mentioned 
by  Strabo,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  identifying 
the  place.  (Comp.  Arundell,  Seven  Churches,  p.  22, 
■&c. ; Hamilton,  Researches,  i.  p.  542;  Rasche, 
Lexic.  Nurn.  iii.  1,  p.  633,  &c.) 

2.  A town  in  the  north  of  Phrygia,  and,  as  the 
name  seems  to  indicate,  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Phrygia,  though  Stephanus  Byz.  (s.  v.") 
derives  the  name  from  the  mother  of  the  gods.  It 
was  situated  to  the  north  of  Synnada  (Atlien.  xiii. 
p.  574.),  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  another 
town  of  the  same  name  in  the  south  of  Phrygia. 
Its  site  is,  in  all  probability,  indicated  by  the  ruins 
of  Pismesh  Kalasi,  north  of  Doganlu,  which  show 
a very  antique  style  of  architecture,  and  mainly 
consist  of  tombs  cut  into  the  rocks ; one  of  these 
tombs  is  that  of  king  Midas.  Leake  (Asia  Minor, 
p.  24)  is  inclined  to  think  that  these  ruins  mark 
the  site  of  Nicoleia;  but  other  travellers,  appa- 
rently with  more  justice,  identify  them  with  Metro- 
polis. (Franz,  Fiinf  Inschriften,  p.  42.)  From 
the  extent  of  the  ruins,  it  would  seem  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Roman  emperors  Metropolis  was  an  im- 
portant town  ; but  afterwards  it  declined,  though  it 
is  still  mentioned  by  Hierocles  (p.  677.) 

3.  A town  in  the  southern  part  of  Phrygia,  be- 

longing to  the  conventus  of  Apamea.  (Plin.  v.  29.) 
That  this  town  is  different  from  No.  2,  is  quite  evi- 
dent, even  independently  of  the  fact  that  Stephanus 
B.  mentions  two  towns  of  the  name  of  Metropolis  in 
Phrygia,  and  that  Hierocles  and  the  Notitiae  speak 
of  a town  of  this  name  in  two  different  provinces  of 
Phrygia.  (Hierocl.  p.  673;  Strab.xii.  p.  576,  xiv.  p. 
663;  Liv.  xxxviii.  15.)  [L.  S.] 

METROPOLIS  (MvTp6iro\is,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 28), 
a town  of  European  Sarmatia,  on  the  Borysthenes, 
near  Olbia.  [E.  B.  J.] 

METROPOLIS  (MriTpSiroXis  : Eth.  Mgrpoiro- 
Ai'ttjs).  1.  A town  of  Histiaeotis  in  Thessaly,  de- 
scribed by  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.)  as  a town  in  Upper 
Thessaly.  Strabo  says  (ix.  p.  438),  that  IMetropolis 
was  founded  by  three  insignificant  towns,  but  that  a 
lai  ger  number  was  afterwards  added,  among  which 
was  Ithome.  He  further  says,  that  Ithome  was 
within  a quadrangle,  formed  by  the  four  cities  Tricca, 
Metropolis,  Peliunaeum,  and  Gomphi.  The  position 
of  Metropolis  is  also  determined  by  its  being  on 
Caesar’s  march  from  Gomphi  to  Pharsalus.  (Caes. 
7?  C.  iii.  81 ; Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  64 ; Dion  Cass, 
xli.  51.)  It  was  taken  by  Flamininus  on  his  de- 
scending into  this  part  of  Thessaly,  after  the  battle 
of  the  Aous,  B.  c.  198.  (Liv.  xxxii.  15.)  We 
learn  from  an  inscription  that  the  territoiy  of  Me- 
tropolis adjoined  that  of  Cierium  (the  ancient  Arne), 
and  that  the  adjustment  of  their  boundaries  was  a 
frequent  subject  of  discussion  between  the  two 
peoples.  [Cierium.]  Metropolis  is  mentioned  in 
the  sixth  century  by  Hierocles  (p.  642),  and  con- 
tinued to  exist  in  the  middle  ages  under  the  name 
of  Neo-Patrae  (Neat  IldTpai,  Constant,  de  Them. 
ii.  p.  50,  ed.  Bonn).  The  remains  of  Metropolis  are 
placed  by  Leake  at  the  small  village  of  Paleokastro, 
about  5 miles  SW.  of  KardhUza.  The  city  was  of 
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a circular  fonn,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  are 
the  vestiges  of  a circular  citadel,  part  of  the  wall  of 
which  still  exists  in  the  yard  of  the  village  church 
of  Paleokastro,  where  is  a collection  of  the  sculp- 
tured or  inscribed  remains  found  upon  the  spot 
within  late  years.  Among  other  sculptures  Leake 
noticed  one  in  low  relief,  representing  a figure  seated 
upon  a rock,  in  long  drapery,  and  a mountain  rising 
in  face  of  the  figure,  at  the  foot  of  which  there  is  a 
man  in  a posture  of  adoration,  while  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain  there  are  other  men,  one  of  whom 
holds  a hog  in  his  hands.  Leake  conjectured  with 
great  probability  that  the  seated  figure  represents 
the  Aphrodite  of  Metropolis,  to  whom  Strabo  says 
(1.  c.)  that  hogs  were  offered  in  sacrifice.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  506.) 

2.  Another  town  in  Thessaly,  which  Stephanus 
B.  calls  simply  a town  in  Thessaly.  This  appears 
to  be  the  Metropolis  mentioned  by  Livy  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  campaign  of  Antiochus,  in  b.  c.  191, 
where  it  is  related  that  the  Syrian  king  having 
landed  at  Demetrias,  first  took  Pherae,  then  Crannon, 
then  Cypaera,  Metropolis,  and  all  the  neighbouring 
fortresses,  except  Atrax  and  Gyrton,  and  afterwards 
proceeded  to  Larissa.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  10.)  From 
this  account  it  would  appear  that  this  Metropolis 
was  in  Perrhaebia ; and  its  site  has  been  discovered 
by  Leake,  near  that  of  Atrax,  at  a place  called 
Kastri,  where  the  name  of  MrjrpoTroAtTTjs  occurs  in 
an  inscription.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  S7I.) 

3.  (Lygovitzi),  a town  in  the  interior  of  Acar- 
nania,  S.  of  Stratus,  and  on  the  road  from  the  latter 
place  to  Conope  in  Aetolia.  At  a later  time  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Aetolians,  but  was  taken  and 
burned  by  Philip  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Aetolians,  b.  c.  219.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
towns  of  Acarnania,  in  a Greek  inscription  found  at 
Actium,  the  date  of  which  is  probably  prior  to  the 
time  of  Augustus.  (Polyb.  iv.  64;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.; 
Bbckh,  Corpus  Inscript.  No.  1793;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  57  6.) 

4.  A town  in  Amphilochia,  near  Olpae.  (Thuc.  ^ 
iii.  107.)  As  to  its  site,  see  Argos  Amphilo-  , i 
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5.  A town  of  Doris.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  ■ 

6.  A town  of  Euboea.  (Steph.  B.  s.  p.)  i 

METULUM.  [lAPODES,  Vol.  II.  p.  3,  b.] 

MEVA'NIA  (Mrjouai'/a,  Strab.,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Me- 

vanas,  atis : Bevagna),  a considerable  city  of  Umbria, 
on  the  Flaminian  Way,  between  Carsulae  and  Ful- 
ginium.  It  was  situated  on  the  river  Tinia,  in  a 
broad  and  fertile  valley,  which  extends  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Spoletium  to  the  Tiber,  separating 
the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines  from  a lateral  mass 
or  offshoot  of  the  same  range,  w'hich  extends  from 
Mevania  and  Spoletium  to  Tuder  and  Ameria.  It 
is  this  valley,  about  8 or  10  miles  in  breadth,  watered 
by  the  Clitumnus  and  Tinia,  with  several  tributary 
streams,  the  pastures  of  which  were  celebrated  for 
their  breed  of  white  oxen,  the  only  ones  thought 
worthy  to  be  sacrificed  as  victims  on  triumphal  and 
other  solemn  occasions.  Hence  their  praises  are  not 
less  frequently  associated  with  the  name  of  Mevania 
than  with  that  of  the  Clitumnus.  (Colum.  iii.  8 , 

Sil.  Ital.  vi.  647,  viii.  458;  Lucan,  i.  473.)  Me- 
vania appears  to  have  been  an  important  place  before 
the  Roman  conquest  of  this  part  of  Italy.  In  b.  c. 

308  it  was  chosen  by  the  Umbrians  as  the  head- 
quarters of  their  assembled  forces,  whei-e  they  were 
defeated  by  Q.  Fabius.  (Liv.  ix.  41.)  At  a much 
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I later  period  it  was  occupied  by  the  emperor  V .ellins, 
with  the  intention  of  defending  the  passes  of  the 
Apennines  against  the  generals  of  Vespasian,  but 
he  quickly  abandoned  it  again,  and  retired  to  Rome, 
j (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  55,  59.)  As  it  was  situated  in  the 

! plain,  it  could  scarcely  be  a very  strong  fortress;  but 

' Pliny  notices  it  as  one  of  the  few  cities  of  Italy  that 

had  walls  of  brick  (xxxv.  14.  s.  49).  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  as  in  his  time  one  of  the  most  considerable 
towns  in  the  interior  of  Umbria : it  was  only  of  mu- 
nicipal rank,  but  seems  to  have  continued  a flourish- 
i ing  place  throughout  the  period  of  the  Empire. 

! (Strab.  V.  p.  227;  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 

§54;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  311;  Orell.  Inscr.  98.)  The 
I modern  Bevagna  is  a very  poor  and  decayed  place, 

! with  little  more  than  2000  inhabitants,  though  re- 

j taining  its  episcopal  see,  and  the  title  of  a city.  It 

* contains  some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  mosaic 

pavements  which  belonged  to  the  ancient  Thermae. 
(Calindri,  Stat.  dd  Pontif.  Stato,  p.  104.) 

Mevania  appears  to  be  indicated  by  the  poet  Pro- 
pertius himself  as  the  place  of  his  birth  (iv.  1.  123), 

' though  othere  understand  this  passage  differently, 
and  regard  Hispellum  as  having  the  better  claim, 
j (Barth.  Vit.  Propert.  ; Kuinoel,  ad  1.  c.)  It  was 
noted  for  the  fogs  to  which  it  was  subject.  (Propert. 

I /.  c.;  Sil.  Ital.  vi.  646.)  Pliny  speaks  of  its  ter- 
1 ritory  (Mevanas  ager,  xiv.  3.  § 37)  as  producing  a 

j particular  kind  of  vine,  which  he  calls  Irtiola;  pro- 

bably the  same  now  called  “ Pizzotello,”  for  which 
I the  district  is  still  celebrated.  (Harduin,  ad  loc. ; 

Ramjxildi,  Corograjia,  vol.  i.  p.  233.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

I MEVANIOLA.  [Umbrea.] 

I MIACOPtUS  or  MILCORUS  (Mid/cwpos,  MfA- 

} Kupos;  Theopomp.  ftp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  a place  which 

I may  be  assigned  to  the  interior  of  Chulcidice. 

j (Leake,  North.  Greece.,  vol.  iii.  p.  456.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

I MIBA,  in  Britain,  supposed  more  correctly  Mida, 
is  placed  in  the  Raveimas’s  Chorography  among  the 
towns  in  the  sout^  of  Britain.  It  has  been  con- 
I jectured  that  Midhurst,  in  Sussex,  is  its  modern 
repre.sentative  ; but  this  supposition  is  not  warranted 
j by  existing  remains.  [C.  R.  S.] 

I MICHMAS  (Max/*«s,  LXX.  ; Mox/ud,  Joseph., 

I Euseb.),  a city  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  eastwai-d 
! from  Bethel  or  Bethaven  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5),  held  by 
the  Philistines,  while  Saul  and  the  Israelites  were 
in  Gibeah.  It  was  on  the  line  of  march  of  an  in- 
I vading  army  from  the  north,  and  the  Assyrians 

j are  represented  as  depositing  their  baggage  there 

I when  advancing  against  Jerusalem.  (^Isaiah,  x.  28.) 

I It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  in  the  bor- 

j ders  of  Aelia,  and  was  then  a considerable  village, 

j retaining  its  ancient  name,  9 miles  from  Aelia, 

I near  Rama.  (^Onomast.  s.  v.')  The  same  descrip- 

i tion  exactly  applies  to  it  at  the  present  day.  It  is 

I 3 hours  distant  from  Jerusalem,  nearly  due  north. 

! Mukhmds  stands  on  a low  ridge  between  two  small 

I Wadys  running  south  into  the  much  larger  valley 

i named  Wady  es-Swinit.  It  bears  marks  of  having 

I been  a much  larger  and  stronger  place  than  any 

in  the  vicinity.  There  are  many  foundations  of 
j hewn  stones,  and  some  columns  among  them.  The 

I Wady  es-Swmit  is  “ the  Passage  of  Michmash  ” 

I spoken  of  in  1 Samuel  (xiii.  23),  and  Isaiah  (x.  29). 

I It  is  an  extremely  steep  and  rugged  valley,  which 
I commences  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethel,  and  a 
i little  below  (E.)  Mukhmds  contracts  between  per- 
' pendicular  precipices. 

I The  rocks  Bozez  and  Seneh,  mentioned  in  con- 
iieciion  with  Jonathan’s  exploit  (I  Sam.  xiv.  4), 
VOL.  II. 
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may  still  be  recognised  in  two  conical  rocky  knolls 
projecting  into  the  valley  betw^een  Jeba'  (ancient 
Gibeah)  and  Mukhmds.  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  vol. 
ii.  pp.  116,  117.)  In  the  Talmud  the  soil  of  Mich- 
mash is  celebrated  for  its  fertility.  (Reland,  Palaes- 
tina,  s.  V.  p.  897.)  [G.  W.] 

MIDAEIUM  or  MIDAIUM  (MtSdetoi^),  a town  in 
the  NE.  of  Phrygia,  on  the  little  liver  Bathys,  on 
the  road  from  Dorylaeum  to  Pessinus,  and  belonging 
to  the  conventus  of  Synnada.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
Plin.  V.  32.  s.  41 ; Ptol.  v.  2.  § 22  ; Strah.  xii.  p, 
576  ; Hierocl.  p.  678,  where  it  is  wrongly  called 
MeSatov.)  The  town,  as  its  name  indicates,  must 
have  been  built  by  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of 
Phrygia,  and  has  become  celebrated  in  history  from 
the  fact  that  Sextus  Pompeius,  the  son  of  Pompey 
the  Great,  was  there  taken  prisoner  by  the  generals 
of  M.  Antony,  and  afterwards  put  to  death.  (Dion 
Cass.  xlix.  18.)  It  has  been  supposed,  with  some 
pi'obability,  that  the  town  of  Mygdum,  mentioned 
by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxvi.  7),  is  the  same  as 
Midaeium.  [L.  S.] 

MIDEIA  or  MIDEA,  1.  (MlSeza,  Pans.;  MiSea, 
Strab.:  Eth.  MiSearyjs),  an  ancient  city  of  the 
Argeia,  was  originally  called  Persepolis  (Flepo-ews 
ttSAiSj  Steph.  B.  s.  V.  MlSeta),  and  is  mentioned  by 
Apollodorus  (ii.  4.  § 4)  in  connection  with  this  hero. 
It  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  wife 
of  Electryon,  and  was  celebrated  as  the  residence  of 
Electryon  and  the  birthplace  of  his  daughter  Alc- 
mena.  (Paus.  ii.  25.  § 9;  Schol.  ad  Bind.  01.  vii. 
49.)  But  it  is  mentioned  in  the  earliest  division 
of  the  countiy,  along  with  the  Heraeum  and  Tiryns, 
as  belonging  to  Proetus.  (Paus.  ii.  16.  § 2.)  It 
was  the  residence  of  Hippodameia  in  her  banish- 
ment. (Paus.  vi.  20.  § 7.)  It  was  destroyed  by 
Argos,  probably  at  the  same  time  as  Tiryns,  soon 
after  the  Persian  wars.  (Paus.  viii.  27.  § 1 ; Strab. 
viii.  p.  373.) 

Strabo  describes  Midea  as  near  Tiryns ; and 
from  its  mention  by  Pausanias,  in  connection 
with  the  Heraeum  and  Tiryns,  it  must  bo  placed 
on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Argeian  plain ; but 
the  only  clue  to  its  exact  position  is  the  state- 
ment of  Pausanias,  who  says  that,  returning  from 
Tiryns  into  the  road  leading  from  Argos  to  Epi- 
daurus,  “ you  will  reach  Mideia  on  the  left  ” (ii. 
25.  § 9). 

Two  different  sites  have  been  assigned  to 
Mideia.  The  French  Commission  place  it  at  the 
Hellenic  remains  at  Dendrd,  5^  geographical  miles 
direct  E.  by  N.  from  the  citadel  of  Argos,  as  this 
place  lies  to  the  left  of  the  road  from  Argos  to 
Epidaurus.  But  Leake  objects,  that  the  distance 
of  Dendrd  from  this  road  — more  than  3 geogra- 
phical miles  — is  greater  than  is  implied  by  the 
words  of  Pausanias.  He  therefore  places  Mideia 
at  the  Hellenic  remains  near  Katzmgri,  2 geogi  a- 
phical  miles  due  E.  of  Tiryns.  The  objection  to 
the  latter  site  is  that  it  lies  to  the  right  of  the 
road  from  Argos  to  Epidaurus,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a deep  ravine.  The  ruins  at  Dendrd 
stand  upon  a hill  almost  inaccessible  on  three  sides, 
enclosed  by  four  different  walls,  one  above  another. 
In  one  of  them  is  a gateway  formed  of  three  pieces 
of  stone,  resembling  the  smaller  gateway  of  the 
citadel  of  Mycenae.  The  ruins  descend  from  the 
summit  to  a fountain,  which  springs  out  of  a grotto 
near  a chapel  of  the  Panaghia.  The  surrounding 
meadows  afford  good  pasture  for  horses,  and  thus 
illustrate  the  epithet  of  Statius  {Theb.  iv.  44) 

A A 
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“ aptior  armentis  Midea and  the  selection  of  this 
place  as  the  residence  of  the  horse-loving  Hippo- 
dameia  in  her  banishment.  (Boblaye,  Rtcherches, 
(J'C.  p.  52;  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  268;  Curtins, 
Peloponnesos,  vol,  ii.  p.  395.) 

2.  A city  of  Boeotia.  [Lebadeia.] 

MIDIANl'TAE  (MaSmi/rra/),  the  descendants  of 
Midian,  one  of  the  sons  of  Abraham  by  Keturah, 
whom  Uie  patriarch  is  said  to  have  sent  away  during 
his  lifetime  “eastward,  unto  the  east  country” 
{Gen.  XXV.  2,  6),  and  whom  we  subsequently  find 
reckoned  among  “ the  children  of  the  east.”  (Judg. 
vi.  3.)  In  the  third  generation  after  Abraham  they 
were  a distinct  people,  trading  between  Gilead  and 
Egypt ; but  are  associated  with,  or  confounded 
with,  another  Arab  family,  the  Ishmaelites.  {Gen. 
xxxviii.  25,  28,  36.) 

The  Midianites  were  probably  a Bedawi  tribe, 
and  their  situation  may  be  pretty  accurately  de- 
termined, by  the  following  notices,  to  the  territory 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  Nabataei,  to  the  south 
and  east  of  Palaestine.  liloses  fed  the  sheep  of 
Jethro,  a priest  of  Midian,  in  the  peninsula  of  Mount 
Sinai,  and  about  Mount  Horeb  {Exod.  iii.  1);  sub- 
sequently Jethro  came  to  his  son-in-law  from  the 
land  of  IMidian,  while  Israel  \vas  encamped  in  the 
vicinity  of  Iloreb  (xviii.  2,  &c.)  ; and  Moses  was 
glad  to  avail  himself  of  his  local  knowledge  while 
traversing  the  desert  to  the  north  of  the  peninsula. 
{Numb.  X.  29 — 32).  The  close  alliance  between 
the  Midianites  and  the  INIoabites,  to  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  Israel,  indicates  the  proximity  of  the  two 
peoples;  and  the  hostility  of  the  former  proves  that 
the  alliance  of  Moses  with  one  of  their  family  did 
not  conciliate  the  national  feeling.  {Numb.  xxii.  4,  7, 
XXV.  xxxi.  8 — 12  ; Josh.  xiii.  21.) 

The  ]\Iidianites  continued  the  bitter  enemies  of 
the  Israelites  throughout  the  period  of  the  Judges, 
when,  in  concert  with  “ the  Amalekites  and  the 
children  of  the  east,”  they  invaded  simultaneously, 
and  in  countless  numbers,  the  southern  frontier 
towards  Gaza  and  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  in 
Gilead  and  Bashan  {Judg.  vi.  rii.),  from  whence 
they  extended  their  ravages  to  the  west,  and 
north  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Naphthali  and 
Asher.  After  their  signal  defeat  by  Gideon,  they 
disappear  from  the  records  of  history,  but  their 
slaughter  became  proverbial.  {Psalm  Ixxxiii.  9 ; 
Isaiah,  ix.  4,  x.  26.) 

The  country  of  the  Midianites,  however,  had 
still  a traditionary  recollection;  and  subsequent  no- 
tices, consistently  with  the  foregoing,  place  them 
between  Edom  and  Paran,  which  bordered  on  Egypt 
(1  Kings,  xi.  17,  18),  in  the  country  aftenvards 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Idumaea,  and  still 
later  assigned  to  the  Saraceni.  Indeed  Josephus 
{Ant.  iv.  7.  § 1)  asserts  that  Petra,  the  capital  of 
Arabia  (i.  e.  Idumaea),  was  called  by  the  natives 
Areceme  {KpsKepr}'),  from  the  ]\Iidianitish  king 
Pekem,  one  of  the  five  slain  by  Moses.  {Numb. 
xxxi.  8.)  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  mention  a city 
Madian,  so  named  after  one  of  the  sons  of  Abraham 
by  Keturah,  situated  beyond  Arabia  (i.  e.  Idumaea) 
to  the  south,  in  the  desert  of  the  Saracens,  by  the 
Red  Sea,  from  wdiich  the  district  was  called;  and 
another  city  of  the  same  name  near  the  Arnon  and 
Areopolis ; the  ruins  of  which  only  existed  in  their 
days.  {Onomast.  s.  v. ; comp.  Hieron.  Comm,  ad  Jes. 
lx.  and  Ezech.  xxv.) 

The  situation  of  these  two  cities  would  define 
the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  JMidianites  in 
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their  most  palmy  days.  The  former  of  these 
two  cities  is  doubtless  that  mentioned  by  Josephus 
{Ant.  ii.  11.  § 1)  under  the  name  of  Madiene 
{Md8o}vi]'),  situated  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  is 
properly  identified  by  Reland  as  the  modem  AH- 
dyan  (the  Madian  of  Abulfeda),  identical  with  the 
Modiana  of  Ptolemy.  (Reland,  Palaestina,  pp.  98 
— 100.)  It  is  situated  about  half-way  down 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Elanitic  gulf.  (Forster, 
Geog.  of  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  116  ; and  see  the  refe- 
rences in  his  index  under  Midian.')  [G.  W.] 

MIEZA  (Mi'e^a ; Eth.  'M.ie^a'los,  Mte^eus),  a 
Macedonian  city,  the  position  of  which  it  is  most 
difficult  to  ascertain.  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  {s.v.), 
on  the  authority  of  Theagenes,  assigns  to  an  epony- 
mous founder,  Mieza,  a sister  of  Beroea,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Macedon:  this  legend  implies  that  it 
was  an  important  city.  From  the  name  it  would 
seem  most  natural  to  look  for  it  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Beroea,  which  agrees  with  Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  § 39), 
who  classes  it  among  the  cities  of  Emathia.  Ste- 
phanus, on  the  other  hand,  still  deriving  his  in- 
formation apparently  from  Theagenes,  alludes  to  it 
as  a t6ttos  'Zrpvpdi'os,  and  adds  that  it  was  some- 
times called  Strymonium.  Alexander  the  Great 
established  an  Aristotelian  school  at  Mieza  (Plut. 
Alex.  AI.  7);  and  it  was  famed  for  a stalactitic 
cavern.  (Plin.  xxxi.  2.  s.  20 ; Leake,  North.  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  583.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MIGDOL,  a Hebrew  word  signifying  “ a tower,” 
and  used  as  a complement  of  several  proper  names 
of  places  in  Holy  Scripture. 

1.  Migdol-Eder,  translated  in  Gen.  xxxv.  21 
(v.  16  in  LXX.),  tov  iropyov  TaSep,  Auth.  Ver. 

“ the  tower  of  Eder;”  and  in  Alicah,  iv.  8.,  irvpyos 
TToipviov,  Auth.  Ver.  “ tower  of  the  flock  ” (marg. 
“Edar”).  From  the  first  cited  passage,  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  near  Bethlehem  ; and  St.  Jerome 
mentions  a shepherd’s  tower  a mile  from  Bethlehem, 
so  called,  as  he  suggests,  in  prcrphetic  anticipation^ 
of  the  angelic  announcement  of  the  Nativity.  {Ono^ 
mast.  s.v. ; Reland,  Palaestina,  s.  v.  p.  898.)  ^ 

2.  Migdol-El,  a town  in  the  tribe  of  Naphthali  p 
{Josh.  xix.  38),  where  the  LXX,  running  two' 
names  together,  read  MeyaXaap'ip  for  “ Migdal-el, 
Horem.”  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  mention  it  as  a 
large  village  named  Magdiel,  ix.  M.  P.  (St.  Jerome 
writes  v.  M.  P.)  from  Dora  on  the  road  to  Ptolemais, 
probably  identical  with  the  modern  El-Mejdel,  in 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  a little  to  the  SW.  of  Shefa 
'Amar,  which  is,  however,  more  remote  than  even 
Eusebius  states  from  Dora,  i.  e.  the  modem  Tantura. 
Neither  could  this  have  any  connection  with  the 
Migdal-el  of  Naphthali,  as  Reland,  in  agreement 
with  his  two  authors,  seems  to  imagine,  seeing  it 
was  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  or  Issachar. 
(Reland,  Palaestina.  p.  898.)  The  Magdala  of 
Galilee  (now  El-MejdeV)  is  much  more  probably  the 
Migdal-el  of  Naphthali.  [Magdala.] 

3.  Migdal-gad  (Ma7a5aA7dS,  LXX.),  a city  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  {Josh.  xv.  37.) 

4.  Migdal-senna,  corrupted  to  MeydA??  'S.evvd 

in  Eusebius  {Onomast.  s.  v.  Senna),  which,  how- 
ever, St.  Jerome’s  translation  enables  us  to  correct  to 
MiySdA  'S.ewa,  “ quod  interpretatur  turris  Senna.” 
There  is  yet  another  corruption  of  the  Greek  cor- 
rected in  the  Latin ; the  former  having  opiov  rrjs 
Adovpalas,  the  latter,  correctly,  “ terminus  Judae.” 
A village  of  this  name  existed  in  their  days  7 
miles  north  of  Jericho.  [G.  W.] 

MIGO'NIUM.  [Gvthil'.vi.] 
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MICRON,  a town  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  men- 
tioned in  1 Samuel,  xiv.  2 (where  the  LXX.  reads 
MayScav')  as  in  the  extreme  border  of  Gibeah, 
celebrated  for  its  pomegranate  tree;  and  connected 
j with  Aiath  (probably  Ai)  in  Isaiah,  x.  28  (where 
the  LXX.  reads  Ma77€5ccJ).  Its  site  has  not  been 
recovered  in  modern  times.  Dr.  Robinson  remarks, 

■ “Migron  must  have  been  situated  between  Deir 
Diwdn  and  Michmash  ; ” and  so  the  line  of  the 
I Assyrian  march  in  Isaiah  would  seem  to  require. 

I But  the  passage  in  Samuel  implies  that  it  was 
S.  of  Michmash,  which  was  then  occupied  by 
; the  Philistine  garrison,  watched  by  the  Israelites  in 

' Gibeah,  which  lay  to  the  S.  of  “ the  passage  of 

I Michmash,”  and  with  which  Migron  is  connected, 

j (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  149.)  [G.  W.] 

MILETOTOLIS  (MiArfroTroXis'),  a town  in  the 
’ north  of  Mysia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Ma- 
cestus  and  Rhyndacus,  and  on  the  west  of  the  lake 
w'hich  derives  its  name  from  it.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  575, 
xiv.  p.  681;  Steph.  B.  s.v.;  Plin.  v.  32,  40.) 
Some  modem  geographers,  as  D’Anville  and  Man- 
' iiert,  have  identified  Miletopolis  wdth  the  modern 
Bell  Kessr  or  Balikesri,  but  this  place  is  situated 
too  far  S.  Leake,  too,  seems  to  place  Miletopolis 
too  far  SW.  of  the  lake,  and  identifies  it  with  Mi- 
nias,  which  others  regard  as  the  site  of  the  ancient 
, Poemanenum.  The  most  probable  view  is,  that  the 
j site  of  Miletopolis  is  marked  by  the  modern  Moalitsh 
or  Muhalitsch,  or  by  the  place  Hamamli,  near 
I which  many  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  are  found. 

; (Hamilton,  Researches,  ^c.,  vol.  i.  p.  81.&c.,  vol.  ii. 
j p.  91.)  [L.  S.] 

I MILETOPOLI'TJS  LACUS  Qfli\i]TouTro\'iTi5 
j AtfivT]),  a lake  in  the  north-west  of  Mysia,  deriving 
j its  name  from  the  town  of  Miletopolis,  near  its 
i western  shore.  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  575,  576.)  Ac- 

I cording  to  Pliny  (v.  40)  the  lake  also  bore  the  name 

j Artynia,  and  probably  confounding  the  river  Tar- 
sius  with  the  Rhyndacus,  he  erroneously  describes 
I the  latter  river  as  having  its  origin  in  the  lake, 
L-b  in  fact,  the  Rhyndacus  enters  the  lake  in 

j^Jthe  south,  and  issues  from  it  in  the  north.  It  now 
j bears  the  name  of  the  lake  of  Maniyas  (Hamilton, 

I Researches,  ^c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  105,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

j MILE'TUS  (MlArjTos;  Eth.  MA^crwy,  Milesius), 

I once  the  most  flourishing  city  of  Ionia,  was  situated 
I on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  foraied, 
in  the  south-west  of  the  Latmicus  Sinus,  by  Mount 
Grion.  The  city  stood  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Maeander,  from  which  its  distance  amounted  to  80 
I stadia. 

1 At  the  time  when  the  Ionian  colonies  were 
I planted  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  Miletus  already 

I existed  as  a town,  and  was  inhabited,  according  to 
j Herodotus  (i.  146),  by  Carians,  while  Epiiorus  (ap. 

! Strab. xiv.  p.  634)  related  that  the  original  inhabitants 

I had  been  Leleges,  and  that  afterwards  Sarpedon  in- 

i troduced  Cretan  settlers.  The  testimony  of  Hero- 

i dotus  is  born  out  by  the  Homeric  poems,  in  which 

I (/?.  ii.  867)  Miletus  is  spoken  of  as  a place  of  the 

Carians.  That  the  place  was  successively  in  the 
I hands  of  different  tribes,  is  intimated  also  by  the 

j fact  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  30),  that  the  earlier 

j names  of  Miletus  were  Lelegei's,  Pityusa,  and  Anac- 

I toria.  (Comp.  Paus.  vii.  2.  § 3;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.') 

I On  the  arrival  of  the  lonians,  Neleus,  their  leader, 

t with  a band  of  his  followers,  took  forcible  possession 

j of  the  town,  mas.sacred  all  the  men,  and  took  the 

I Women  for  their  wives,  — an  event  to  which  certain 

‘ Social  customs,  regulating  the  intercourse  between 
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the  sexes,  Were  traced  by  subsequent  generations. 
It  appears,  however,  that  Neleus  did  not  occupy  the 
ancient  town  itself,  but  built  a new  one  on  a site 
somewhat  nearer  the  sea.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  Tombs,  forti- 
fications, and  other  remains,  attributed  to  the  ancient 
Leleges,  were  shown  at  Miletus  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  611;  comp.  Herod,  ix.  97).  As 
in  most  other  colonies  the  lonians  had  amalgamated 
with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the 
Milesians  were  believed  to  be  the  purest  representa- 
tives of  the  lonians  in  Asia.  Owing  to  its  excellent 
situation,  and  the  convenience  of  four  harbours,  one 
of  which  was  capacious  enough  to  contain  a fleet, 
Miletus  soon  rose  to  a great  preponderance  among 
the  Ionian  cities.  It  became  the  most  powerful 
maritime  and  commercial  place;  its  ships  sailed  to 
every  prt  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  into  the 
Atlantic  ; but  the  Milesians  turned  their  attention 
principally  to  the  Euxine,  on  the  coasts  of  which,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  they  founded  upwards  of  75 
colonies.  (Plin.  v.  31  ; Senec.  Cons,  ad  Helv.  6; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  635;  Athen.  xii.  p.  523.)  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  colonies  were  Abydos,  Lamp- 
sacus,  and  Parium,  on  the  Hellespont;  "Proconnesus 
and  Cyzicus  on  the  Propontis  ; Sinope  and  Amisus 
on  the  Euxine ; while  others  were  founded  in  Thrace, 
the^  Crimea,  and  on  the  Borysthenes.  The  period 
during  which  Miletus  acquired  this  extraordinary 
power  and  prosperity,  was  that  between  its  occu- 
pation by  the  lonians  and  its  conquest  by  the  Per- 
sians, B.  c.  494. 

The  histoiy  of  Miletus,  especially  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  it,  is  very  obscure.  A tyrannis  appears  to 
have  been  established  there  at  an  early  time;  after 
the  overthrow  of  this  tyrannis,  we  are  told,  the  city 
was  split  into  two  factions,  one  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  an  oligarchical  and  the  other  a demo- 
cratic party.  (Plut.  Quaest.  Gr.  32.)  The  former 
gained  the  ascendant,  but  was  obliged  to  take  ex- 
traordinary precautions  to  preserve  it.  On  another 
occasion  we  hear  of  a struggle  between  the  wealthy 
citizens  and  the  commonalty,  accompanied  with 
horrible  excesses  of  cruelty  on  both  sides.  (Athen. 
xii.  p.  524.)  Herodotus  (v.  28)  also  speaks  of  a 
civil  war  at  Miletus,  which  lasted  for  two  genera- 
tions, and  reduced  the  people  to  great  distress.  It 
was  at  length  terminated  by  the  mediation  of  the 
Persians,  who  seem  to  have  committed  the  govern- 
ment to  those  landowners  who  had  shown  the 
greatest  moderation,  or  had  kept  aloof  from  the 
contest  of  the  parties.  All  these  convulsions  took 
place  within  the  period  in  which  Miletus  rose  to  the 
summit  of  her  greatness  as  a maritime  state.  When 
the  kingdom  of  Lydia  began  its  career  of  conquest, 
its  rulers  were  naturally  attracted  by  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  Miletus.  The  first  attempts  to  con- 
quer it  were  made  by  Ardys,  and  then  by  Sadyattes, 
who  conquered  the  Milesians  in  two  engagements. 
After  the  death  of  Sadyattes,  the  war  was  continued 
by  Alyattes,  who,  however,  concluded  a peace,  be- 
cause he  was  taken  ill  in  consequence,  it  was  be- 
lieved, of  his  troops  having  burnt  a temple  of  Athena 
in  the  territory  of  Miletus.  (Herod  i.  1 7,  &c.)  At 
this  time  the  city  was  governed  by  the  tyrant  Thra- 
sybulus,  a friend  of  Periander  of  Corinth  (Herod,  v. 
92),  and  a crafty  politician.  Subsequently  Miletus 
seems  to  have  concluded  a treaty  with  Croesus 
whose  sovereignty  was  recognised,  and  to  whom 
tribute  was  paid. 

After  the  conquest  of  Lydia  by  the  Persians, 
Miletus  entered  into  a similar  relation  to  Cyrus 
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as  that  in  which  it  had  stood  to  Croesus,  and 
was  thereby  saved  from  the  calamities  inflicted 
upon  other  Ionian  cities.  (Herod,  i.  141,  &c.)  In 
the  reign  of  Darius,  the  lonians  allowed  themselves 
to  be  prevailed  upon  by  Histiaeus  and  his  un- 
scrupulous kinsman  and  successor  openly  to  revolt 
against  Persia,  B.  c.  500.  Miletus  having,  in  the 
person  of  its  tyrant,  headed  the  expedition,  had  to 
pay  a severe  penalty  for  its  rashness.  After  re- 
peated defeats  in  the  field,  the  city  was  besieged  by 
land  and  by  sea,  and  finally  taken  by  storm  b,  c. 
494.  The  city  was  plundered  and  its  inhabitants 
massacred,  and  the  survivors  were  transplanted,  by 
order  of  Darius,  to  a place  called  Ampe,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigris.  The  town  itself  was  given  up 
to  the  Carians.  (Herod,  vi.  6,  &c.  ; Strab.  xiv. 
p.  635.) 

The  battle  of  Mycale,  in  b.  c.  479,  restored 
the  freedom  of  Miletus,  which  soon  after  joined 
the  Athenian  confederacy.  But  the  days  of  its 
greatness  and  glory  were  gone  (Thuc.  i.  15,  115, 
&c.)  ; its  ancient  spirit  cf  liberty,  however,  was  not, 
yet  extinct,  for,  towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  Miletus  threw  off  the  yoke  imposed  upon  her 
by  Athens.  In  a battle  fought  under  the  very 
walls  of  their  city,  the  Milesians  defeated  their  op- 
ponents, and  Phrynichus,  the  Athenian  admiral, 
abandoned  the  enterprise.  (Thuc.  viii.  25,  &c.) 
Not  long  after  this,  the  Milesians  demolished  a fort 
which  the  Persian  Tissaphernes  was  erecting  in 
their  territory,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  to 
subjection.  (Thuc.  viii.  85.)  In  B.  c.  334,  w’hen 
Alexander,  on  his  Eastern  expedition,  appeared  be- 
fore Miletus,  the  inhabitants,  encouraged  by  the  pre- 
sence of  a Persian  army  and  fleet  stationed  at  Mycale, 
refused  to  submit  to  him.  Upon  this,  Alexander  im- 
mediately commenced  a vigorous  attack  upon  the 
wails,  and  finally  took  the  city  by  assault.  A part  of  it 
was  destroyed  on  that  occasion  ; but  Alexander  par- 
doned the  surviving  inhabitants^  and  granted  them 
their  liberty.  (Arrian,  Anah.  i.  18,  &c.;  Strab.  1.  c.) 
After  this  time  Miletus  continued,  indeed,  to  flourish 
as  a commercial  place,  but  was  only  a second-rate 
town.  In  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Anti- 
ochus,  Miletus  sided  with  the  former.  (Liv.  xxxvii. 
16,  xliii.  6.)  The  city  continued  to  enjoy  some  de- 
gree of  pi-osperity  at  the  time  when  Strabo  wrote, 
and  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Pausanias. 
(Comp.  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  63,  55.)  From  the  Acts 
(xx.  17),  it  appears  that  St.  Paul  stayed  a few  days 
there,  on  his  return  from  Macedonia  and  Troas.  In 
the  Christian  times,  Ephesus  was  the  see  of  a bi- 
shop, who  occupied  the  first  rank  among  the  bishops 
of  Caria;  and  in  this  condition  the  town  remained 
for  several  centuries  (Hierocl.  p.  687 ; Mich.  Due. 
p.  14),  until  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Turks  and 
other  barbarians. 

Miletus,  in  its  best  days,  consisted  of  an  inner 
and  an  outer  city,  each  of  which  had  its  own  fortifi- 
cations (Arrian  1.  c.),  while  its  harbours  were  pro- 
tected by  the  group  of  the  Tragusaean  islands  in  front 
of  which  Lade  was  the  largest.  Great  and  beau- 
tiful as  the  city  may  have  been,  we  have  now  no 
means  of  forming  any  idea  of  its  topography,  since 
its  site  and  its  whole  territory  have  been  changed 
by  the  deposits  of  the  Maeander  into  a pestilential 
swamp,  covering  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city 
with  water  and  mud.  Chandler,  and  other  tra- 
vellers not  being  aware  of  this  change,  mistook  the 
ruins  of  Myus  for  those  of  Miletus,  and  describe 
them  as  such.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  239.) 
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Great  as  Miletus  was  as  a commercial  city,  it  is  no 
less  great  in  the  history  of  Greek  literature,  being 
the  birthplace  of  the  philosophers  Thales,  Anaxi- 
mander, and  Anaximenes,  and  of  the  historians 
Cadmus  and  Hecataeus. 

The  Milesians,  like  the  rest  of  the  lonians, 
were  notorious  for  their  voluptuousness  and  ef- 
feminacy, though,  at  one  time,  they  must  have 
been  brave  and  warlike.  Their  manufactures  of 
couches  and  other  funiiture  w’ere  very  celebrated, 
and  their  woollen  cloths  and  carpets  were  particularly 
esteemed.  (Athen.  1.  p.  28,  xi.  p.  428,  xii.  540, 
553,  XV.  691;  Virg.  Georg,  iii.  306,  iv.  335;  comp. 
Rambach,  De  Mileto  ejusque  coloniis,  Halae,  1790, 
4°;  Schroeder,  Comment,  de  Rebus  Milesiorum, 
part  i.  Stralsund,  1817,4°;  Remim  Mile- 

siarum  Comment,  i.  Darmstadt,  1829,  4°.)  [L.  S.] 


MILETUS,  a town  of  Mysia,  in  the  ten-itory  of 
Scepsis,  on  the  river  Evenus,  which  was  destroyed 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Pliny  (v.  32.).  Another 
town  of  the  same  name  in  Paphlagonia,  on  the  road 
between  Amastris  and  Sinope,  is  mentioned  only  in 
the  Peuting.  Table.  [L.  S.] 

MILETUS  (Mt\7?Toy),  a town  of  Crete, mentioned 
in  the  Homeric  catalogue.  (7^.  ii.  647.)  This  town, 
which  no  longer  existed  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  was 
looked  upon  by  some  writers  as  the  mother-city  of 
the  Ionian  colony  of  the  same  name.  (Ephorus,  ap. 
Strab.  xii.  p.  573,  xiv.  p.  634;  Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod. 
i.  186;  Apollod.  iii.  1,  2,  3;  Plin.  iv.  12.) 

Mr.  Pashley  {Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  269)  explored  the 
site  of  this  Homeric  city  not  far  from  Episkopiano, 
at  which,  considerable  remains  of  walls  of  polygonal 
masonry,  both  of  the  acropolis  and  city  are  still  toB^ 
be  seen.  (Hock,  Areto,  vol.  i.  pp.  15,  418.)  [E.B.J.] 
MILEUM,  a Roman  “colonia”  (“Mileu  colonia” 
Pent.  Tab.')  in  Numidia,  which  the  Antonine  Iti- 
nerary places  at  25  M.  P.  from  Cirta.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  place,  which,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  two  councils  having  been  held  there, 
was  of  some  importance  (Morcelli,  A/nca  Christiana, 
vol.  i.  p.  228),  w'as  the  same  as  Mireum  (Mipeo;/ 
al.  Mvpaiov,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 28).  [E.  B.  J.] 

MILICHUS.  [Achaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

MILOLITUM  {It.  Ant.  p.  322  ; Melalicum,  It. 
Hieros.  p.  602  ; Mytoliton,  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  6),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  on  the  road  from 
Maximianopolis  to  Trajanopolis.  [A.  L.] 

MILO'NIA.  [Marsi.] 

MILYAS  (MiAuds)  is  said  to  have  been  the  an- 
cient and  original  name  of  the  country  afterwards 
called  Lycia  (Herod,  i.  173)  ; but  during  the  period 
of  the  Persian  dominion,  it  was  the  name  given  to 
the  whole  mountainous  country  in  the  north  of 
Lycia,  the  south  of  Pisidia,  and  a portion  of  eastern 
Phrygia.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  573.)  The  boundaries  of 
this  country,  however,  were  never  properly  fixed,  and 
the  whole  of  it  is  sometimes  described  as  a part  of 
Lycia.  (Arrian,  Anah.  i.  25.)  After  the  accession 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Seleucidae  in  Syria,  the  name. 
Milyas  was  limited  to  the  south-western  part  ot 
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Pisidia,  bordering  upon  Lycia,  that  is,  the  territory 
extending  from  Termessus  northward  to  the  foot  of 
mount  Cadmus.  (Polyb.  v.  72;  Strab.  xii.  p.  570, 

xiii.  p.  631,  xiv.  p.  666.)  This  district,  the  western 
part  of  which  bore  the  name  of  Cabalia,  is  after- 
wards described,  sometimes  as  a part  of  Lycia  (Ptol. 
V.  3.  § 7,  5.  § 6),  and  sometimes  as  part  of  Pam- 
pljylia  or  Pisidia.  (Ptol.  v.  2.  § 12;  Plin.  v.  42.) 
After  the  conquest  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  the  Ro- 
mans gave  the  country  to  Eumenes  (Polyb.  Exc.  de 
Leg.  36),  though  Pisidian  princes  still  continue  to  be 
mentioned  as  its  rulers. 

The  greater  part  of  Milyas  was  rugged  and 
mountainous,  but  it  also  contained  a few  fertile 
})lains.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  570.)  The  inhabitants 
were  called  Milyae.  (MtAuat,  Herod,  vii.  77  ; Strab. 

xiv.  p.  667;  Plin.  r.  25,  42.)  This  name,  which 
does  not  occur  in  the  Homeric  poems,  probably  be- 
longed to  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  Solymi,  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Lycia,  who  had  been  driven 
into  the  mountains  by  the  immigrating  Cretans. 
The  most  important  towns  in  Milyas  were  Cibyra, 
Oenoanda,  Balbura,  and  Bubon,  which  formed 
the  Cibyratian  tetrapolis.  Some  authors  also  men- 
tion a town  of  Milyas  (Polyb.  v.  72;  Ptol.  v.  2. 
§ 12;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  MiAwat),  which  must  have 
been  situated  N.  of  Termessus  in  Pisidia.  [L.  S.] 

MIMACES  (Mt'uafccs),  a people  in  Byzacium 
(Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 26),  and  also  in  Libya  Interior.  (Ptol. 
iv.  6.  § 20.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MIMAS  (b  Mi'juas),  a mountain  range  in  Ionia, 
traversing  the  peninsula  of  Erythrae  from  south  to 
north.  It  still  bears  its  ancient  name,  under  which  it 
is  mentioned  in  the  Oflyssey  (iii.  172.)  It  is,  pro- 
jMjrly  speaking,  only  a branch  of  Mount  Tmolus,  and 
was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  abundance  of 
wood  and  game  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  613,  645.)  The 
neck  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
formed  by  Mount  Mimas,  a little  to  the  north  of  Teos, 
is  only  about  7 Roman  miles  broad,  and  Alexander 
the  Great  intended  to  cut  a canal  through  the  isthmus, 
so  as  to  connect  the  Caystrian  and  Hermaean  bays; 
but  it  was  one  of  the  few  undertakings  in  which  he 
did  not  succeed.  (Plin.  v.  31;  Pans.  ii.  1.  §5; 
comp.  vii.  4.  § 1 ; Thucyd.  viii.  34;  Ov.  Met.  ii.  222; 
Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  42;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Del.  157; 
Sil.  Ital.  ii.  494.) 

Mount  Mimas  forms  three  promontories  in  the 
peninsula;  in  the  south  Coryceum  (JCoraTca  or 
Kurko),  in  the  west  Argennum  {Cape  Blanco), 
and  in  the  north  Melaena  {Kara  Burnu).  Chandler 
{Travels,  p.  213)  describes  the  shores  of  Mount 
Mimas  as  covered  w'ith  pines  and  shrubs,  and 
garnished  with  flowers.  He  passed  many  small 
pleasant  spots,  well  watered,  and  green  with  corn  or 
with  myrtles  and  shrubs.  The  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain commands  a magnificent  view,  extending  over 
the  bays  of  Smyrna,  Clazomenae,  and  Erythrae,  the 
islands  of  Samos,  Chios,  and  several  others.  [L.  S.] 

MINAEI  (Meimmi),  a celebrated  people  of 
Yemen,  in  the  SW.  of  Arabia.  Strabo  names 
them  first  of  four  great  nations  situated  in  this 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  bordering  on  the 
Red  Sea : their  principal  town  was  Carna  or 
Carana;  next  to  these  were  the  Sabaei,  whose 
capital  was  Mariaba.  The  Catabanes  were  the 
third,  extending  to  the  straits  and  the  passage  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf — the  Straits  of  Bah-el  Mandeb. 
Their  royal  city  was  Tamna.  To  the  east  were  the 
Chatramotitae,  whose  capital  was  named  Cabatanum. 
From  Elaua  to  the  country  of  the  Minaei  was  70 
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days’ journey.  Thus  far  Strabo  (xvi.  pp.  768,  776); 
consistently  with  whose  account,  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  §23) 
mentions  the  Minaei  as  a mighty  people  (Miva?oj, 
fxeya  iQvos),  bordering  on  the  inner  frankincense 
country,  not  far  from  the  Sabaei,  and  places  Carna 
Metropolis  in  long.  73°  30',  lat.  23°  15',  which  would 
be  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Arabia,  distinct  from 
the  Camus  or  Carna  above  named,  and  identical 
with  the  Cornon  of  Pliny,  a town  of  the  Cliarmaei, 
who  were  contiguous  to  the  Minaei.  Pliny  represents 
the  Minaei  as  contiguous  to  the  Atramitae  in  the  in- 
terior; which  Atramitae — identical  no  doubt  with  the 
Chatramotitae  of  Strabo — he  represents  as  a branch 
of  the  Sabaei,  which  last  tribe  extended  along  both 
seas,  i.  e.  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Arabian  Gulf; 
and  as  the  Carnus, which  he  names  as  a city  of  the 
Sabaei,  is  doubtless  the  Carna  which  Strabo  makes 
the  capital  of  the  Minaei,  he  would  seem  to  imply 
that  these  last  were  also  another  division  of  the 
same  principal  tribe  of  the  Sabaei.  Their  country 
was  reported  by  Aelius  Gallus  to  be  exceedingly 
rich.  “ Minaeis  fertiles  agros  palmetis  arbustisque, 
in  pecore  divitias.”  (Plin.  vi.  32.)  They  are  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus  (as  yUvraioi),  in  connection  with 
the  Gerrhaei,  as  transporting  frankincense  and  other 
scented  wares  from  Upper  Arabia  {eK  rris  Sit'd}  \eyo- 
/jLejnjs  'ApaSias),  i.e.  the  interior  (iii.  42).  All  these 
notices  would  serve  to  fix  the  seat  of  this  tribe  at  the 
SW.  part  of  the  peninsula,  in  the  modern  Yemen.  Pliny 
says  that  they  were  supposed  to  derive  their  origin 
from  Minos,  the  king  of  Crete,  as  their  neighbours,  the 
Rhadamaei,  were  from  his  brother  Rhadamanthus 
(vi.  32),  in  w'hich  Mr.  Forster  thinks  we  may  “ easily 
recognise,  under  the  thin  veil  of  classical  fiction,  the 
important  historical  fact  of  the  existence  of  an  open 
trade  between  the  Greeks  and  Arabs  from  very 
remote  times,  and  of  all  the  facilities  implied  by  com- 
mercial intercommunity.”  (A?*fl6fa,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxvii,, 
ii.  pp.  74,  75.)  In  his  account  of  the  myrrh  and 
frankincense,  Pliny  relates  that  this  plant,  which 
grew  in  the  country  of  the  Atramitae,  one  canton 
(pagus)  of  the  Sabaei,  was  conveyed  by  one  narrovv 
path  through  the  neighbouring  canton  of  the  Minaei, 
w'ho  were  the  first  to  carry  on  the  trade,  and  always 
the  most  active  in  it ; from  wdiich  fact  the  frankin- 
cense came  to  be  called  Minnaeum  (xii.  30).  And 
in  speaking  of  the  various  qualities  of  myrrh, 
he  mentions  second,  “ Minaea,  in  qua  Atramitica,” 
as  most  esteemed  next  to  the  Troglodytica  (xii. 
35). 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  this  important 
tribe  in  the  modem  map  of  Arabia,  there  is  a wude 
difference  of  opinion  among  geographers.  D’Anville 
finds  their  capital  Carana  in  the  modern  Almaha- 
rana,  which  is,  he  says,  a strong  place.  {Geograph. 
Anc.  tome  ii.  p.  221 ; comp.  Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  i. 
p.  liii.)  Gosselin  contends  that  Almalcarana  is  too 
far  south  for  the  Carna  of  the  Minaei,  and  is  dis- 
posed to  find  this  capital  in  Carn-al-Manazil,  as 
Bochart  had  suggested  {Phaleg,  lib.  ii.  cap.  22. 
p.  121);  w'hich  Edrisi  places  two  days’  journey 
from  MeTcTca,  on  the  road  to  Sanaa.  (Gosselin, 
Recherches  sur  la  Geographic  des  Anciens,  tome  ii. 
p.  116.)  Dean  Vincent  thus  attempts  to  fix  their 
position : — “ The  site  of  the  Minaeans  is  not  easy  to 
fix;  but  by  a comparison  of  different  accounts,  they 
were  S.  of  Iledjaz,  N.  of  Iladramaut,  and  to  the 
eastward  of  Sabea;  and  they  were  the  canders  to  all 
these  provinces:  their  caravans  passed  in  70  days 
from  Iladramaut  to  Aila,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo; 
and  Aila  is  but  10  miles  (?)  from  Petra.”  He  re- 
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marks,  in  direct  opposition  to  Gosselin,  that  Bochart, 
in  placing  them  at  Carno-l-M anazoli  (1.  Karn- 
eUMaghsal).,  only  3 stations  S.  of  Mecca^  which  he 
supposes  to  be  the  Carna  or  Carana  of  Pliny, 
brings  them  too  far  to  the  N.,  for  that  “ Ptolemy 
places  them  much  farther  S.”  (Periplus,  cap. 
xxvii.  p.  363,  and  note  254.)  But  M.  Jomard 
holds  that  Wady  Mma,  to  the  S.  (?)  of  Mecca,  cor- 
responds with  the  ancient  Minaei:  the  distance  to 
Aila  he  computes  as  lOg  degrees,  or  294  hours 
(ap.  Mengin.  Histoire  de  VEgypte,  ^c.  p.  377). 
^Ir.  Forster  assigns  them  a wide  extent  of  territory 
in  the  modern  provinces  of  Hedjaz,  Nedjd,  and 
Yemen,  even  to  the  borders  of  Hadramaut.  1 he 
seat  of  this  great  commercial  people,  who  divided 
with  the  Gerraei  the  commerce  of  the  peninsula 
(transported  by  D’Anville  to  the  heart  of  Yemen, 
and  by  Vincent  to  the  country  of  the  Asyr  Arabs), 
assuredly  lay,  if  any  reliance  whatever  may  be 
placed  in  the  position  of  Ptolemy,  in  an  inland 
direction  ESE.  of  Mecca.  For  the  Minaei,  according 
to  him,  lay  immediately  S.  of  the  “ regio  interior 
myrrifera;”  and  this,  again,  was  situated  due  S.  of 
the  Manitae.  The  Manitae  being  the  same  with  the 
Mezeyne,  this  description  would  identify  the  “ in- 
terior myrrifera  ” with  the  fruitful  mountain  region 
E.  of  Tayf,  and  the  Minaei,  consequently,  with  the 
great  Ateyhe  tribe  described  by  Burckhardt,  as  the 
most  numerous  of  the  tribes  of  Hedjaz,  and  in- 
habiting the  rich  inland  country  stretching  eastward, 
under  those  mountains,  from  Lye  and  Koldlch  to 
Taraba''  (^Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  251 , 252.)  He  adds, 
in  a note(*),  “ Its  site  (viz.  that  of  the  ‘ interior  myr- 
rifera ’),  with  that  of  its  inhabitants,’  the  Minaei, 
may  be  determined  independently,  by  the  concurrent 
testimonies  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny:  the  former  places 
his  Chargatha  [Xapidda,  Pal.  Xapyd6a'\,  and  the 
latter  his  Karriata,  in  conjunction  with  the  Minaei. 
The  town  thus  denominated  is  clearly  that  of 
Kariatain;  but  Kariatain  is  seated  beneath,  or 
rather  upon,  the  mountains  of  Tayf.”  Having  thus 
determined  their  northern  border  “ S.  of  Kariatain, 
or  in  the  plains  below  the  mountain  chain  running 
ENE.  from  Tayf,”  he  thus  defines  their  southern 
limits.  “ On  the  S.,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  Minaei 
were  bounded  by  the  Doreni  and  the  Mokeretae.  It 
is  impossible  to  mistake,  in  the  Doreni,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Zolcran,  or  in  the  Mokeretae,  those  of 
Mehhra,  two  adjoining  provinces,  lying  S.  of  Mecca 
and  Tayf,  and  crossing  the  entire  space  between  the 
sea  and  the  uninhabited  desert.  This  decisive  veri- 
fication shuts  in  the  ancient  Minaei  between  the 
mountains  of  Zohran  and  Mehhra,  and  those  N. 
of  Tayf”  (p.  255).  “ The  chief  towns,  the  territory, 
and  tlje  national  habits  of  the  Minaei,  as  described 
by  the  ancient  geographers,  bear  a remarkable 
correspondence  to  those  of  the  Ataybe  Arabs,  the 
present  inhabitants  of  this  district ; and  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  palm. groves,  and  other  fruit-trees  of 
the  Minaei,  and  their  wealth  in  cattle,  noticed  by 
Pliny,  with  the  excellent  pasture-grounds,  the  great 
abundance  of  camels  and  sheep,  possessed  by  the 
powerful  tribe  of  Ateybe,  and  with  the  plantations 
for  which  Taraba  is  remarkable,  that  furnish  all  the 
surrounding  country  with  dates,  environed,  as 
Burckhardt  describes  both  it  and  Tayf  to  be,  ‘ with 
palm-groves  and  gardens,  watered  by  numerous 
rivulets,’  must  be  allowed  to  corroborate,  in  a very 
remarkable  manner,  this  verification  of  tlie  ancient 
seats  of  the  Minaei.”  (Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  254 — 257.) 
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Mr.  Forster  further  identifies  the  principal  town 
of  the  Minaei  (the  Carman  Regia  of  Ptolemv) 
with  Karn-al-Manzil,  a considerable  town  still  in 
being  between  Tayf20\d  Mehha;  . . . and  Canion 
with  Karn-al-Magsal,  upon  the  mountains  S.  of 
Tagf ; which  former  Bochart  had  already  identified 
with  the  Carna  or  Carana  of  Pliny.  “ The  site  of 
their  capital,  within  a few  miles  of  Wady  Mina 
[immediately  to  the  E.  of  Mehha'].  suggests  the  not 
improbable  derivation  of  their  name  from  that  famous 
seat  of  the  idolatry  of  ancient  Arabia  ” (p.  254,  notef ) ; 
an  hypothesis  in  which,  it  has  been  seen,  Jomard  coin- 
cides. But,  though  fixing  the  original  and  principal 
seat  of  the  Minaei  in  the  S.  of  the  Hedjaz,  he  thinks 
it  still  is  certain,  from  Pliny’s  statement,  that  tliis 
people  possessed  a key  to  the  commerce  of  the 
incense  country,  by  having  obtained  the  command  of 
one  of  the  two  passes  into  the  Djebal-al-Kamur  ” 
(which  is  in  the  heart  of  Hadramaut')-.  and  he  hence 
infers  that  they  possessed  one  of  the  two  emporiums 
of  the  trade  in  incense  and  myrrh,  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  on  the  southern  coast;  “an  inference  which  at 
once  conducts  us  to  Thauane  or  Doan  [NE.  of  Ras 
Fartah],  and  to  the  mountain  pass  immediately 
behind  it”  (p.  258,  comp.  vol.  i.  p.  135,  136).  The 
arguments  in  proof  of  this  position,  and  of  the  con- 
nection of  the  Minaei  with  the  Joktanite  patriarch 
Jerah,  which  cannot  be  considered  as  convincing, 
are  fully  stated  and  enforced  by  Mr.  Forster  with 
his  usual  ingenuity  (vol.  i.  pp.  128 — 136);  but  it 
is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  he  has  removed 
the  central  seat  of  this  tribe, — descended,  according 
to  this  hypothesis,  from  “ the  father  of  Yemen,” — 
into  the  territory  of  Hedjaz  and  for  Nedjd;  he  main- 
tains that,  “ from  E.  to  W.  the  Minaei  stretched 
the  entire  breadth  of  the  peninsula,  their  eastern 
frontier  touching  the  Gerrheans,  on  the  Persian 
Gidf ; while  Carman  Regia,  now'  Karn-al-Manzil, 
their  metropolis,  is  seated  only  21  leagues  ESE.  of 
Mekka,  in  the  great  province  of  Al-Kardje  or 
lemama”  vol.  i.  p.  Ixviii.) 

The  question  of  the  position  of  the  Minaeans 
has  been  investigated  by  M.  Fresnel  with  a widely 
different  result.  (Journal  Asiatique,  3me  Serib, 
tome  X.  pp.  90 — 96,  176 — 200.)  He  confines 
them  to  the  central  part  of  Yemen,  and  denies 
their  connection  either  with  Wady  Mina,  near 
Mehha,  or  with  Manah,  an  idol  of  the  Houdhay- 
lides  and  the  Khouzaides,  betw'een  Mehha  and 
Medina.  He  regards  the  name  as  a possible  cor- 
ruption of  Yemenaei,  the  first  syllable  being  con- 
verted into  the  Greek  article,  in  its  transmutation 
from  one  language  to  another;  but  suggests  also 
another  derivation  of  the  name  from  the  patriarch 
Ayman,  found  in  the  native  genealogies  third  in 
descent  from  Saba.  In  confirmation  of  the  former  ety- 
mology, he  maintains  that  the  name  Fmera,  which  now 
comprehends  the  eastern  quarter  of  Southeni  Arabia, 
was  formerly  proper  to  the  central  portion  of  that 
province.  He  thinks  that  the  capital  of  the  Minaei 
— the  Carna  or  Carana  of  Strabo,  the  Carnon  of 
Pliny,  identical,  also,  with  the  Carman  Regia  of 
Ptolemy  (to  which  that  geographer  assigns  too  high 
a latitude,  as  he  does  also  the  Minaei) — is  to  be 
found  in  the  Al-Kam  of  Wady  Doan,  five  or 
six  days  N.,  or,  according  to  another  authority, 
WNW.,  of  Mulcallali.  Their  other  town,  Mariaba 
Baramalacum,  he  places  in  the  same  valley.  [Ma- 
riaba, 2.]  The  position  thus  assigned  to  Carna  in 
the  Wady  Doan,  enables  us  to  fix  the  extent  of  the 
territory  of  the  IMinaei  between  the  Sabaeans  and 
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Uadramaut.  Their  country  must  have  compre- 
hended the  eastern  half  of  the  territory  of  Yafa,  and 
the  western  half  of  the  modern  Hadraviaut.  So 
that  Shibdm  and  Ferim,  and  the  tomb  of  Hud,  and 
the  wells  of  Barhot  (Ptolemy’s  source  of  the  Stys), 
which  now  form  part  of  Hadramaut,  pertained  to 
the  Minaei.  (Hitter,  Erdkunde  von  Arahien, 
i.  pp.  278—284.)  [G.  W.] 

MINARIACUM,  in  Belgica,  is  placed  on  a road 
from  Castellum  (^Cassel)  to  Tumacum  (^Tournai); 
; and  a road  also  ran  from  Castellum  through  Mina- 
riacum  to  Nemetacum  (^Arras').  The  distance  is 
xi.  (leagues)  from  Cassel,  a well-known  position,  to 
^linariacum.  D’Anville  contends  that  the  geogra- 
, phers  are  mistaken  in  placing  Minariacum  at  Mer- 
I ghem,  or,  as  the  French  call  it,  Merville,  on  the  river 

i Lys,  instead  of  placing  it  at  Esterre,  also  on  the 

Lys.  The  distances  as  usual  cause  a difficulty,  and 
there  is  nothing  else  that  decides  the  question.  An 
old  Roman  road  leads  from  Cassel  to  Esterre,  and 
I Roman  coins  have  been  found  at  Esterre,  [G.  L.] 
i MINAS  SABBATTHA  (MeiVas  '2.a€ar6d,  Zosim. 
iii.  23),  a small  fortified  work  in  Babylonia,  which 
Zosimus  describes  as,  in  his  day,  occupying  the  site 
I of  the  celebrated  Parthian  capital  Ctesiphon.  Abul- 
I feda  (p.  253)  speaks  of  a place  in  the  neighbourhood 
1 called  Sabath.  [V.] 

1\IINA'TICUM,  in  Belgica,  is  placed  by  the  An- 
j tonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  on  a road  from  Bagacum 
I (^Bav(ti)  to  Durocortomm  (^Reims').  It  is  placed 
in  the  Itin.  between  Catusiacum  (^Chaours)  and 
Auxenna  or  Axuenna.  [Axuenna.]  Catusiacum 
is  omitted  in  the  Table,  and  Minaticum  appears  under 
I the  form  Ninittaci,  or  l^mtecasi,  as  D’Anville  writes 
I it.  Here,  as  in  some  other  cases,  the  name  in  the 

' Table  appears  to  be  more  exact,  for  Ninittaci  is 

Nizy  le  Comte,  which  stands  on  an  old  Roman 
i road  that  leads  from  Chaours  to  Reims.  [G.  L.] 

I MPNCIUS  (Mi7Kios : Mincio'),  a considerable 
j river  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 

' portant  of  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Padus. 

I (Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20,  19.  s.  23  ; Strab.  iv.  p.  209.) 

i It  has  its  sources  in  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  at  the  foot 

I of  the  Monte  Tonale,  from  which  it  flows  to  the 

I lake  Benacus,  or  Logo  di  Garda,  which  is  formed 

I by  the  accumulation  of  its  waters ; from  thence  it 

issues  again  at  Peschiera  (the  ancient  Ardelica), 
and  has  from  thence  a course  of  about  40  miles,  till 
it  falls  into  the  Po  near  Governolo,  about  10  miles 
above  Hostilia.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it 
is  a mere  mountain  torrent;  but  after  it  leaves  the 
lake  Benacus  it  is  a deep  and  clear  stream,  which 
holds  a slow  and  winding  course  through  the  low 
i and  marshy  plains  of  this  part  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

' It  is  characteristically  described  by  Virgil,  who 

! dwelt  on  its  banks.  (Virg.  Eel.  vii.  13,  Georg. 

iii.  15,  Aen.  x.  206.)  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mantua  the  waters  of  the  Mincius 
! stagnate,  so  as  to  form  shallow  lakes  of  considerable 
extent,  which  surround  that  city  on  three  sides,  the 
i fourth  being  also  protected  by  artificial  inundations. 

A battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincius 
I in  B.  c.  197,  between  the  consul  Cornelius  and  the 
' combined  forces  of  the  Insubres  and  Cenomani,  in 
which  the  latter  w’ere  entirely  defeated,  and  their 
' leader,  the  Carthaginian  Hamilcar,  taken  prisoner. 

' (Liv.  xxxii.  30.)  At  a much  later  period  it  was 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mincius,  near  its  confluence 
with  the  Padus,  at  a place  called  by  Jornandes 
Acroventus,  Mamboleius,  that  tlie  celebrated  inter- 
I view  took  place  between  Pope  Leo  I.  and  Attila, 
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which  led  the  king  of  the  Huns  to  withdraw  his 
forces  from  Italy.  (Jornand.  Get.  42  ; P.  Diac. 
Hist.  Miscell.  xv.  p.  549.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MINERVAE  PROMONTO'RIUM  (rb  'AO-nvaiou 
a.Kpu)Tripiov,  Strab. : Punta  della  Camjjanella'),  a pro . 
montory  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Capreae,  forming  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  celebrated  Crater  or  Bay  of  Naples.  It  is  a 
bold  and  rocky  headland,  constituting  the  extremity 
of  a mountain  ridge,  which  branches  off  from  the 
main  mass  of  the  Apennines  near  Nuceria,  and  forms 
a great  mountain  promontory,  about  25  miles  in 
length,  which  separates  the  Bay  of  Naples  from  that 
of  Paestum  or  Salerno.  The  actual  headland  de- 
rived its  name  from  a temple  of  Minerva,  situated  on 
its  summit,  which  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Ulysses  (Strab.  v.  p.  247)  ; it  >vas  separated  by  a 
channel  of  only  3 miles  in  width  from  the  island  of 
Capreae  (^Capri).  On  the  S.  side  of  the  promontory, 
but  about  5 miles  from  the  extreme  headland,  are 
some  small  rocky  islets  now  called  Li  Galli,  very 
bold  and  picturesque  in  appeai-ance,  which  were  se- 
lected by  tradition  as  the  abode  of  the  Sirens,  and 
hence  named  the  Sirenusae  Insulae  (2eiprjpova- 
aai  rrjaoi,^  Ptol.  iii.  I.  § 79 ; Strab.  v.  p.  247 ; Pseud. 
Arist.  Mirab.  110).  From  the  proximity  of  these, 
according  to  Strabo,  the  headland  itself  was  some- 
times called  the  Promontory  of  the  Sirens  (^eiprjuovar- 
awv  aKpcarripiov),  but  all  other  writers  give  it  the 
more  usual  appellation  of  Promontory  of  Minerva, 
though  Pliny  adds  that  it  had  once  been  the  abode 
of  the  Sirens ; and  there  w'as  an  ancient  temple  on 
the  side  towards  Surrentum  in  honour  of  those  my- 
thical beings,  which  had  at  one  time  been  an  object 
of  great  veneration  to  the  sun-ounding  population. 
(Strab.  V.  pp.  242,  247 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; Pseud. 
Arist.  1.  c.;  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  709;  Mel.  ii.  4.  § 9; 
Liv.  xlii.  20.)  Tacitus  in  one  passage  calls  the 
headland  Surrentinum  Promontorium,  from  its  prox- 
imity to  the  town  of  Surrentum,  from  which  it  was 
only  5 miles  distant;  and  Statius  also  speaks  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva  as  situated  “ in  vertice  Surren- 
tino.”  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  67;  Stat.  Silv.  v.  3.  165.) 

The  Promontory  of  Minerva  is  a point  of  consider- 
able importance  in  the  coast-line  of  Italy : hence  we 
find  it  selected  in  b.  c.  181  as  the  point  of  demarca- 
tion for  the  two  squadrons  which  were  appointed  to 
clear  the  sea  of  pirates;  the  one  protecting  the  coasts 
from  thence  to  Massilia,  the  other  those  on  the  S.  as 
far  as  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic.  (Liv.  xl.  18.) 
In  B.c.  36  a part  of  the  fleet  of  Augustus,  under 
Appius  Claudius,  on  its  voyage  from  Misenum  to 
Sicily,  encountered  a tempest  in  passing  this  cape, 
from  which  it  suffered  heavy  loss.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
V.  98.)  It  is  mentioned  also  by  Lucilius  as  a point 
of  importance  in  his  voyage  along  the  coast  of  Italy. 
(Lucil.  Sat.  iii.  Fr.  10.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

Ml'NIO  {Mignone'),  a small  river  of  Etruria, 
flowing  into  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  between  Centum- 
cellae  {Civita  Vecchid)  and  Graviscae,  and  about 
3 miles  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Marta.  It  is  a trifling 
stream,  though  noticed  by  Virgil,  as  well  as  by  Ru- 
tilius  in  his  voyage  along  this  coast ; but  Mela  and 
the  Geographer  of  Ravenna  are  the  only  geographical 
writers  who  deem  it  worthy  of  mention.  (Virg.  Aen. 
X.  183  ; Serv.  ad  loc. ; Rutil.  Itin.  i.  279;  Mel.  ii. 
4.  § 9 ; Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  32.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MI'NIUS  (MtVios : Minho'),  a river  of  Spain, 
rising  in  the  north  of  Gallaecia,  in  the  Cantabrian 
mountains,  and  falling  into  the  Ocean.  (Strab. 
iii.  p.  153.)  Strabo  erroneously  says  that  it  is  the 
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larG;est  I'iver  of  Lusitania,  and  is  navigable  for  800 
stadia.  According  to  Aethicus  Ister  (p.  17),  it  has 
a course  of  310  miles;  but  its  real  course  is  about 
120  miles.  The  river  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  minium,  or  vermilion,  carried  down 
by  its  waters.  (Justin,  xliv.  3.)  According  to 
Strabo  (1.  c.)  it  was  originally  called  Baenis  (BaTms ) ; 
but  as  this  name  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  Baii/is  is  a false  reading  for 
Natais,  or  Nt5§<s,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  § 1) 
and  ]\Iela  (iii.  1).  The  Naeuis  is  a river  falling 
into  the  Ocean  between  the  Minius  and  the  Durius; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  Poseidonius,  whom  Strabo 
followed,  confounded  this  river  with  the  Minius. 
(Groskurd’s  Strabo,  vol.  i.  p.  260.)  Nlfuos,  in 
Appian  (Jlisp.  72),  is  clearly  only  a false  reading 
for  M'lvios.  The  Minius  is  also  mentioned  by  Ptol. 
ii.  6.  § 1 ; Mela,  iii.  1;  Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35. 

MCIIZUS.  [Mnizus.] 

MINNAGARA  (Miwdyapa,  Arrian,  Peripl.  p. 
24  ; 'Hn.Luaydpa,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 63),  the  chief  town 
of  the  district  lying  between  the  Namadus  and 
Indus,  which  towards  the  sea  was  known  generically 
by  the  name  of  Indo-Scythia.  Its  exact  position 
cannot  now  be  determined ; hence,  some  have  sup- 
posed that  it  is  represented  by  Tatta,  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Indus,  which  is  said  to  be  called  by 
the  native  Rajputs,  Sa-Minagur.  (Ritter,  Erdkunde. 
vol.  V.  p.  475.)  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  name 
expresses  the  “ city  of  Min,”  nagara  being  a common 
Sanscrit  word  for  city,  and  Isidore  of  Charax  men- 
tioning a town  called  Min  in  this  exact  locality. 
(Parth.  p.  9 ; Lassen,  Pentap.  Indie,  p.  56.)  [V.] 

MINNITH,  a town  on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  in  the 
country  of  the  Ammonites  (Judges,  xi.  33),  cele- 
brated for  its  corn,  wdiich  was  sold  for  export  in  the 
markets  of  Tyre.  (Ezech.  xxvii.  17.)  The  proper 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  LXX.  in  either  of  these 
passages,  reading  in  the  former  Arnon  (Alex.  2e- 
pcoeid),  and  translating  a corrupt  reading  in  the 
latter  by  pvpau,  after  a'lTov,  as  in  the  same  passage 
they  represent  the  proper  name  Pannag  by  Kaa'ias. 
Its  situation,  as  Reland  has  remarked  (Palaestina, 
s.  V.  p.  899),  depends  on  the  two  questions,  (1)  of 
the  line  of  march  followed  by  Jephtha,  and  (2)  of 
the  existence  of  two  Aroers.  There  is  no  proof  of 
the  latter  hypothesis;  and  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive seems  to  demand  that  the  former  question 
should  be  resolved  in  favour  of  a course  from  N. 
to  S.  ; which  would  oblige  us  to  look  for  Min- 
nith  some  distance  south  of  Aroer,  which  was  situ- 
ated, we  know,  on  the  river  Amon.  [Arxon; 
Akoer.]  Josephus  names  it  Maniathe  (Mavidfiij), 
but  gives  no  clue  to  its  position,  further  than  that 
it  was  in  Amnianitis.  Eusebius  places  it  at  Maan- 
ith  (Maaj/i0),  iv.  M.  P.  from  Esbus  (Heshbon),  on 
the  road  to  Philadelphia  (Onomast.  s.  v. 

St.  Jerome,  Mennith);  but  this  does  not  accord  with 
the  above  notifications  of  its  site.  [G.  W.] 

MINX0DUNU1\1,  is  in  the  country  of  the  Hel- 
vetii,  on  a road  from  Viviscus  ( Vevai),  on  the  lake 
of  Geneva,  to  Aventicum  (AvencheJ).  The  place  is 
Moudon,  or  as  the  Germans  call  it  Milden,  in  the 
Canton  of  Vaud,  on  the  road  from  Bern  to  Lau- 
sanne. [G.  L.] 

MINO'A  (Mivc5a,Ptol.  iii.  1 7.  § 7 } yiivo3,Stadiasm. ; 
Minouin,  Plin.  iv.  12.)  1.  A place  in  Crete,  which 

Ptolemy  (1.  c.)  fixes  to  the  W.  of  the  headland  of 
Drepanon.  Mr.  Pashley  (Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  44)  thinks 
that  it  was  situated  at  Sternes,  on  the  Akrote'ri  of 
the  bay  of  Si'idha. 


2.  A city  of  Crete,  which  belonged  to  the  district 
of  Lyctus,  and  stood  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
island,  at  a distance  of  60  stadia  from  Hierapytna. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  475;  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 5.) 

Its  position  has  been  fixed  at  Castel  Mirahello, 
near  Istrones.  (Hock,ATreto,vol.i.  p.421.)  [E.B.J.] 

MINO'A  (Mtj/cca).  1.  A small  island  in  front 
of  Nisaea,  the  port  of  Megara.  [For  details,  see 
Megaka.] 

2.  A promontory  of  Laconia,  S.  of  Epidaurus  Li- 
mera.  [Epidaurus  Limera.] 

3.  Another  name  of  the  island  of  Paros.  [Paros.] 

4.  A city  of  Sicily,  usually  called  Heracleia  Minoa. 
[Heracleia  Minoa.] 

5.  A town  in  the  island  of  Amorgos.  [Amorgos.] 

6.  A town  in  the  island  of  Siphnos.  [Siphnos.] 

MINTHE.  [Elis,  p.  81T,  b.] 

MINTURNAE  (Mivrovpvai,  Ptol. ; "M.ivrovpvp, 

Strab.  : Eth.  Mivrovpvijatos,  Pint. ; Mintuniensis), 
a city  of  Latium,  in  the  more  extended  sense  of 
that  term;  but  originally  a city  of  the  Ausonians, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris  (Garigliano), 
about  3 miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  on  the  line 
of  the  Appian  Way,  which  here  crossed  the  Liris. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  233.)  The  name  of  Minturnae  is  first 
mentioned  in  histoiy  during  the  great  Latin  War, 
B.  c.  340 — 338,  when  it  afforded  a refuge  to  the 
Latin  forces  after  their  defeat  in  Campania.  (Liv. 

viii.  10.)  It  was  not,  however,  at  that  time  a Latin 
city,  but  belonged  to  the  Ausonians,  who  appear  to 
have  been  then  in  alliance  with  the  Latins  and 
Campanians.  For,  in  b.  c.  315,  Livy  tells  us  that 
there  were  three  cities  of  the  Ausonians,  Ausona, 
Minturnae,  and  Vescia,  which  had  declared  them- 
selves hostile  to  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Lautulae, 
but  were  again  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans by  some  of  the  young  nobles  in  each,  and  the 
inhabitants  unsparingly  put  to  the  sword.  (Liv. 

ix.  25.)  Not  many  years  later,  in  b.  c.  296,  a 
Roman  colony  was  established  at  Minturnae,  at  the 
same  time  with  one  at  Sinuessa,  a little  further  down 
the  coast : they  were  both  of  them  of  the  class  called 
“ Coloniae  Maritimae,”  with  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens  (Liv.  x.  21;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14);  and  were 
obviously  designed  to  maintain  and  secure  the  com- 
munications of  the  Romans  with  Campania.  During 
the  Second  Punic  War  both  Mintuniae  and  Sinuessa 
were  among  the  colonies  which  endeavoured,  but 
without  success,  to  establish  their  exemption  from 
the  obligation  to  furnish  military  levies  (Liv.  xxvii. 
38);  and  again,  during  the  war  with  Antiochus 
(b.  c.  191),  they  attempted,  with  equal  ill  success, 
to  procure  a similar  exemption  from  providing  re- 
cruits and  supplies  for  the  naval  service.  (Id 
xxxvi.  3.)  Minturnae  was  situated  on  the  borders 
of  an  extensive  marsh,  which  rendered  the  city  un- 
healthy, but  its  situation  on  the  Appian  Way  must 
have  contributed  to  maintain  its  prosperity;  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  already  under  the  Republic,  what 
it  certainly  became  under  the  Empire,  a flourishing 
and  populous  town.  In  b.  c.  88  Minturnae  was  the 
scene  of  a celebrated  adve.nture  of  C.  Marius,  who, 
while  flying  from  Rome  by  sea,  to  escape  from  the 
hands  of  Sulla,  was  compelled  to  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Liris.  He  at  first  endeavoured  to  conceal 
himself  in  the  marshes  near  the  sea-coast ; but  being 
discovered  and  dragged  from  thence,  he  was  cast 
into  prison  by  order  of  the  magistrates  of  Minturnae, 
who  sent  a slave  to  put  him  to  death.  But  the 
man  is  said  to  have  been  so  struck  with  the  majestic 
appearance  of  the  aged  general  that  he  was  unable 
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to  execute  liis  task ; and  hereupon  the  magistrates 
determined  to  send  Marius  away,  and  put  him  on 
board  a ship  which  conveyed  him  to  Africa.  (Plut. 
^^ar.  36 — 39;  Appian,  C.  i.  61, 62;  Veil.  Pat.  ii. 

1 9 ; Val.  Max.  i.  5.  § 5.  ii.  10.  § 6 ; Liv.  Epit.  Ixxvii. ; 
Juv.  X.  276;  Cic.  ^ro  Plane.  pro  Sext.  22.) 

We  hear  little  more  of  Minturnae  under  the  Re- 
public, though  from  its  position  on  the  Appian  Way 
it  is  repeatedly  noticed  incidentally  by  Cicero  (ad 
Alt,  V.  1,  3,  vii.  13,  xvi.  10.)  It  still  retained  in 
his  time  the  title  of  a colony;  but  received  a ma- 
terial accession  from  a fresh  body  of  colonists  esta- 
blished there  by  Augustus  ; and  again  at  a later 
period  under  Caligula.  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  235 ; Hy- 
gin.  de  Limit,  p.  178;  Zumpt,  cfe  Colon,  p.  355.) 
We  find  it  in  consequence  distinguished  both  by 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy  by  the  title  of  a colony,  as  well 
as  in  inscriptions  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 
63  ; Orell.  Inscr.  3762;  Mommsen,  I,  R.  N.  4058 
— 4061);  and  notwithstanding  its  unhealthy  situ- 
ation, which  is  alluded  to  by  Ovid,  who  calls  it 
“ Minturnae  graves”  (Met.  xv.  716),  it  appears  to 
have  continued  throughout  the  Roman  Empire  to 
have  been  a flourishing  and  important  town.  Its 
prosperity  is  attested  by  numerous  inscriptions,  as 
well  as  by  the  ruins  still  existing  on  the  site. 
These  comprise  the  extensive  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, of  an  aqueduct  which  served  to  bring  water 
from  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  the  substructions 
of  a temple,  as  well* as  portions  of  the  ancient  w^alls 
and  towers.  (Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  430;  Eustace, 
Classical  Tovr,  vol.  ii.  p.  318.)  All  these  remains 
are  on  the  right  bank  of  tiie  Liris,  but  according  to 
Pliny  the  city  extended  itself  on  both  sides  of  the 
river;  and  it  is  certain  that  its  territory  comprised 
a considerable  extent  on  both  banks  of  the  Liris. 
(Ilygin.  de  Limit,  p.  178.)  The  period  of  its  de- 
struction is  unknown:  we  find  it  still  mentioned  in 
Procopius  (B.  G.  iii.  26)  as  a city,  and  apparently 
a place  of  some  strength;  but  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  middle  ages  all  trace  of  it  is  lost,  and 
it  was  probably  destroyed  either  by  the  Lombards  or 
'Saracens.  The  inhabitants  seem  to  have  withdrawn 
to  the  site  of  the  modern  Trajetto,  a village  on  a 
hill  about  1 ^ mile  distant,  the  name  of  which  is 
obviously  derived  from  the  passage  of  the  Liris  (Ad 
Trajectum),  though  wholly  inapplicable  to  its  pre- 
sent more  elevated  position. 

Between  Minturnae  and  the  sea-coast,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Liris,  w'as  the  celebrated  grove  of 
^larica  [Lucus  Mauicae],  with  a temple  or  shrine 
of  the  goddess  of  that  name,  which  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  a great  reputation  for  sanctity.  (Plut. 
J/ar,  39 ; Strab.  v.  p.  233.)  She  appears  to  have 
been  properly  a local  divinity;  at  least  we  do  not 
meet  with  her  worship  under  that  name  any  where 
else  in  Italy;  though  many  writers  called  her  the 
mother  of  Latinus,  and  others,  perhaps  on  that  very 
account,  identified  her  with  Circe.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii. 
47;  Serv.  ad  loc.‘,  Lactant.  Inst.  Div.  i.  21.)  We 
may  probably  conclude  that  she  was  connected  w'ith 
the  old  Latin  religion;  and  this  will  explain  the 
veneration  with  which  her  grove  and  temple  were 
regarded,  not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  Minturnae, 
but  by  the  Romans  themselves.  Fiequent  allusions 
to  them  are  found  in  the  Latin  poets,  but  always  in 
close  connection  w'ith  Minturnae  and  the  Liris. 
(Hor.  Carm.  iii.  17.  7;  Lucan,  ii.  424;  Martial, 
xiii.  83;  Claudian,  Proh.  et  01.  Cons.  259). 

Strabo  calls  Minturnae  about  80  stadia  fiom  For- 
miae,  aud  the  :same  distance  from  Sinuessa:  the 


Itineraries  give  the  distance  in  each  case  as  9 miles. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  233;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  108,  121.)  After 
crossing  the  Liris  a branch  road  quitted  the  Appian 
Way  on  the  left,  and  led  by  Suessa  to  Teanum, 
where  it  joined  the  Via  Latina.  [E.  II.  B.] 

Ml'NYA  (Mfi/iia),  a city  of  Thessaly,  said  by 
Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.)  to  have  been  fonnerly  called 
Halmonia  (*AA^w»/»a),  and  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Minyas.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  8.  s.  15) 
under  the  name  of  Ahnon,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Orchomenus  Minyeus  in  Thessaly.  (See  Muller, 
Orchomenos  und  die  Minyer,  p.  244,  2nd  ed.) 

MI'^YAE  (Mivvai),  an  ancient  race  in  Greece, 
said  to  have  been  descended  from  klinyas,  the  son 
of  Orchomenus,  who  originally  dwelt  in  Thessaly, 
and  afterwards  migrated  into  Boeotia,  and  found^ 
Orchomenus.  [For  details  see  Orchomenus.] 
Most  of  the  Argonautic  heroes  were  IMinyae ; and 
some  of  them  having  settled  in  the  island  of  Lemnos, 
continued  to  be  called  Minyae.  These  Lemnian 
Minyae  were  driven  out  of  the  island  by  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Pelasgians,  and  took  refuge  in  Lacedaemon, 
from  whence  some  of  them  migrated  to  Thera,  and 
others  to  Triphylia  in  Elis,  where  they  founded 
the  six  Triphylian  cities.  (Herod,  iv.  145 — 148.) 
[Elis,  p.  818.] 

MINYEIUS  (MivuT^fos),  the  ancient  name  of  the 
river  Auigrus  in  Elis.  (Horn.  II.  xi.  721.)  [Ani- 
GRUS.] 

MIROBRIGA  (Mtpd^ptyo).  i.  Also  called 
Merobrica  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  35;  Coins),  a town  of 
the  Celtici  in  Lusitania,  upon  the  Ocean  (Ptol.  ii.  5. 
§ 6),  identified  by  some  with  Odemira,  by  others 
with  Sines.  (Mentelle,  Esp.  Anc.  p.  260  ; Ukert, 
ii.  1.  p.  390.) 

2.  A Roman  municipium,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Turduli,  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  road  from 
Emeiita  to  Caesaraugusta,  now  Cajnlla,  N.  of 
Fuente  Ovejuna.  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 13;  Plin.  iii.  1. 
s.  3;  It.  Anton,  p.  444  ; Inscr.  Gruter,  pp.  76, 
257.) 

3.  A town  of  the  Oretani,  in  Hispania  Tan*aco- 
nensis,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  § 59). 

MISE'NUM  (Miarjpvy'),  was  the  name  of  a re- 
markable promontory  on  the  coast  of  Campania  (Mi- 
SENUM  Promontouium,  Tac.  Arm.  xiv.  4;  some- 
times also  Miseni  Promontorium.  Liv.  xxiv.  13  ; 
rh  Mtarjvhu  &Kpou,  Strab.;  Capo  di  Miseno'),  to- 
gether with  the  adjacent  port  (Portus  Misenus, 
Flor.  i.  16),  and  a town  which  grew  up  adjoining  it, 
after  the  harbour  had  become  the  station  of  the 
Roman  fleet.  The  promontory  of  Misenum  forms  the 
northern  limit  of  the  celebrated  gulf  called  the  Crater 
or  Sinus  Cumanus  (the  Bay  of  Najdes').  It  is  an 
almost  isolated  headland,  forming  a hill  of  consider- 
able elevation,  and  of  a somewhat  pyramidal  form, 
joined  to  the  mainland  opposite  to  Procida  only  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  low  land,  between  which  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  coast  by  Bauli  and  Baiae  is  a deep 
inlet  forming  the  harbour  or  port  of  Misenum  (Strab. 
V.  p.  243).  A large  stagnant  pool  or  basin,  still 
deeper  in,  now  called  the  Mare  Morto,  communi- 
cated with  this  outer  port  by  a very  narrow  entrance, 
which  could  be  closed  by  a bridge  or  causeway.  It 
is  probable  that  the  headland  of  Misenum  itself  at 
one  time  formed  part  of  the  encircling  heights  of  the 
crater  of  a long  extinct  volcano,  of  which  the  Alare 
Morto  occupies  the  centre,  and  the  Monte  di  Pro- 
cida (as  the  headland  opposite  to  the  island  of  that 
name  is  now  called)  constituted  the  opposite  margin. 
(Daubeny  On  Volcanoes,  p.  202,  2nd  edit.) 


3R2  MISENUM. 

The  name  of  tlie  promontory  of  Misenum  was  de- 
rived, according  to  a tradition  very  generally  adopted 
by  the  Roman  writers,  from  the  trumpeter  of  Aeneas, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  buried  there  (Virg.  Aen.  vi. 
163,212—235;  Propert.  iv.  18.  3;  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  155 ; 
Stat.  Silv.ui.  1. 150;  Mel.  ii.  4.  §9;  Solin.  2.,§  13). 
Another  legend,  however,  seems  to  have  represented 
^lisenus  as  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses  (Strab. 
v.  p.  245).  There  is  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  a 
town  on  the  spot  at  an  early  period,  though  it  is 
almost  certain  that  its  secure  and  land-locked  port 
(already  alluded  to  by  Lycophron,  Alex.  737)  must 
have  been  turned  to  account  by  the  Cumaeans  during 
the  period  of  their  naval  and  commercial  power. 
Before  the  close  of  the  Roman  Republic  the  actual 
promontory  of  Misenum,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring 
shores  of  Bauli  and  Baiae,  was  become  a favourite 
site  for  the  villas  of  wealthy  Romans ; but  it  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  any  considerable  po- 
pulation was  collected  there.  That  emperor  first  in- 
troduced the  custom  of  maintaining  a fleet  for  the 
defence  of  the  Tyrrhenian  or  Lower  Sea,  of  which 
Misenum  was  made  the  permanent  station  (Suet. 
Auff.  49 ; Tac.  Ann.  iv.  5),  as  it  continued  through- 
out the  period  of  the  Empire.  Thus  we  find  the 
“ classis  Misenensis”  continually  alluded  to  by  Ta- 
citus (Ann.  xiv.  3,  62,  xv.  51,  Hist.  ii.  100,  iii. 
56,  &c.);  and  the  elder  Pliny  was  stationed  at  Mi- 
senum in  command  of  the  fleet,  when  the  memorable 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  broke  out,  in  which  he  perished, 
A.D.  79,  and  of  which  his  nephew  has  left  us  so  inte- 
resting an  account  (Ep.  vi.  16,  20).  At  a much 
later  period  we  find  the  establishment  of  a fleet  at 
]\Iisenum,  with  a legion  specially  organised  for  its 
service,  referred  to  as  a permanent  institution,  both 
by  Vegetius  and  the  Notitia.  (Veget.  v.  1,  2;  Notit. 
l)ign.  ii.  p.  118.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
consequence  of  this  important  establishment  a con- 
siderable town  grew  up  around  the  port  of  Misenum; 
and  we  learn  from  several  inscriptions  that  it  pos- 
sessed municipal  privileges,  and  even  bore  the  title  of 
a colony.  (Orell.  Inscr.  3772;  Mommsen,  /.  R.  N. 
2575 — 2577.)  But  the  “ Misenates,”  whose  name 
frequently  occurs  in  inscriptions,  are  in  general  the 
soldiers  of  the  fleet  (Milites  classis  praetoriae  Mi- 
senatium.,  Mommsen,  1.  c.  2725,  &c.),  not  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town. 

Before  it  became  thus  memorable  as  the  station  of 
the  Roman  fleet,  Misenum  was  remarkable  in  history 
for  the  interview  between  Octavian  and  Antony  and 
Sextus  Pompeius,  in  which  the  two  former  were  re- 
ceived by  Sextus  on  board  his  ship,  and  a treaty  was 
concluded  for  the  division  of  the  Roman  Empire  be- 
tween the  three  contracting  parties.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  his  admiral  Menas  proposed  to  Pompey 
to  cut  the  cables  and  carry  the  two  triumvirs  off  to 
sea.  (Plut.  Ant.  32;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  36;  Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  77.)  At  a somewhat  earlier  period  Cicero 
notices  it  as  having  been  infested  by  the  Cilician  pi- 
rates, who  carried  off  from  thence  the  daughters  of 
M.  Antonius,  who  had  himself  carried  on  the  war 
against  them.  (Cic.  pi'o  Leg.  Manil.  12.)  We 
learn  from  Plutarch  that  C.  Marius  had  a villa  there, 
which  he  describes  as  more  splendid  and  luxurious 
than  was  suited  to  the  character  of  the  man  (Plut. 
Mar.  34)  ; nevertheless  it  was  then  far  inferior  to 
what  it  became  in  the  hands  of  L.  Lucullus,  who 
subsequently  purchased  it  for  a sum  of  2,500,000 
denarii,  and  adorned  it  with  his  usual  magnificence. 
It  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor 
'liberius,  who  appears  to  have  not  unfrequently 
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made  it  his  residence  ; and  who  ultimately  died 
there,  on  the  16th  of  March,  A.  d.  37.  The  villa 
itself  is  described  as  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  commanding  an  extensive  view  over  the  sea ; 
but  it  is  evident,  from  the  account  of  its  vast  sub- 
structions and  subterranean  galleries,  &c.,  that  it 
must  have  comprised  within  its  grounds  the  greater 
part  of  the  promontory.  (Plut.  1.  c.,  Lucull.  39  ; 
Seneca,  Ep.  51 ; Tac.  Ann.  vi.  50;  Suet.  Tib.  72, 
73  ; Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  28 ; Phaedr.  Fab.  ii.  36.) 
Besides  this  celebrated  villa  of  Lucullus,  we  learn 
from  Cicero  that  M.  Antonius  the  orator  had  a villa 
at  Misenum,  and  that  the  triumvir,  his  grandson, 
made  it  a frequent  place  of  residence.  (Cic.  de  Or. 
ii.  14,  ad  Att.  x.  8,  xiv.  20,  Phil.  ii.  19.)  At  a 
much  later  period  Misenum  became  the  place  of 
exile  or  confinement  of  the  unhappy  Romulus  Au- 
gustulus,  the  last  emperor  of  the  West,  to  whom 
the  villa  of  Lucullus  was  assigned  as  a place  of 
residence  by  Odoacer  after  his  deposition,  a.  d.  476. 
( Jornand.  Get.  46 ; Marcellin.  Chron.  p.  44.)  Horace 
notices  the  sea  off  Cape  Misenum  as  celebrated  for 
its  echini  or  sea-urchins.  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4.  33.) 

Some  ruins,  still  extant  near  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  are  in  all  probability  those  of  the  villa  of  Lu- 
cullus. Of  the  town  of  Misenum  the  remains  are 
but  inconsiderable  ; they  are  situated  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  Porto  di  Miseno,  at  a place  now  called 
Casaluce ; while  those  of  a theatre  are  situated  at 
a spot  called  II  Forno,  a little  further  to  the  W., 
just  where  the  inner  basin  or  Ma7'e  Morto  opens 
into  the  outer  port.  The  two  were  separated  in 
ancient  times  by  a bridge  of  three  arches,  which  has 
recently  been  replaced  by  a closed  causeway,  the 
effect  of  which  has  been  to  cause  both  the  inner 
basin  and  outer  harbour  to  fill  up  with  great  rapi- 
dity, and  the  latter  has  in  consequence  become 
almost  useless.  In  the  sides  of  the  hill  at  the  head 
of  the  port,  and  on  the  N.  of  the  3/are  Morto  are 
excavated  numerous  sepulchres,  which,  as  we  learn 
from  the  inscriptions  discovered  there,  are  those  of 
oflBcers  and  soldiers  of  the  fleet  stationed  at  Mi- 
senum. Many  of  these  inscriptions  are  of  con- 
siderable interest,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  mi- 
litaiy  and  naval  institutions  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
They  are  all  collected  by  Mommsen  (Inscr.  Regn. 
Aeap.  pp.  145 — 154).  [E.  H.  B.] 

MISE'TUS  (Mia-qTSs:  Eth.  MmV'os,  Steph.  B.), 
a town  of  Macedonia,  the  position  of  which  is  un- 
determined. [E.  B.  J.] 

MFSTHIUM  (Mto-^tov),  a town  of  the  mountain 
tribe  of  the  Orondici  in  the  north  of  Pisidia  (Ptol.  v. 
4.  § 12),  and  probably  the  same  as  the  town  of 
Mistheia,  which  Hierocles  (p.625)  places  inLycaonia. 
The  latter  name  occurs  also  in  other  late  writers, 
as  Theophanes  (Chron,  p.  320)  and  Nicephorus 
(c.  20).  [L.  S.] 

MISUA.  [Carthago,  Vol.  I.  p.  551,  a.] 
MISULANI.  [Musulani.] 

MITHRIDA'TIS  RE'GIO  (h  Mi^ptSdroy 
Ptol.  V.  9,  § 19),  a district  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia, 
E.  of  the  Hippici  Montes.  It  derived  its  name  from 
Mithridates,  king  of  the  Bosporus,  whom  Vaillant 
(Achaemenidarum  Imper.  vol.  ii.  p.  246)  calls  eighth 
of  that  name,  and  who  fled  to  this  country  for 
refuge  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  (Plin. 
vi.  5 ; Tac,  Ann.  xii.  15  ; Dion  Cass.  lx.  8.)  [E.B.J.] 
MITHRIDA'TIUM  (Mt^ptSdriov),  a fortress  of 
the  Trocmi,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Galatia  and 
Pontus.  After  the  subjugation  of  Pont  us  by  the 
Romans,  Pompey  took  Mithridatiuin  from  Pontus, 
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and  gave  it  to  a Galatian  prince  Bogodiatarus,  or 
Brogitarus,  as  lie  is  called  on  coins.  (Strab.  xii.  p. 
567  ; Sestini,  p.  129.)  [L.  S.] 

illTYLE'NE.  [Mytilene.] 
i MITYS,  a river  of  Pieria  in  Macedonia,  which 
! the  Koman  army,  in  the  third  campaign  against 
Perseus,  under  Q.  Marcius,  reached  on  the  first  day 
i after  their  occupation  of  Dium.  (Liv.  xliv.  7.) 

The  Mitys  was  perhaps  the  river  of  Katerina. 

\ (Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  424.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
MIZAGUS.  [Mnizus.] 

MIZPAH  V.  MIZPEH  (Ua(T<p£).  This  Hebrew 
appellative  (r.  HQY),  signifying  “ a commanding 
height,”  “ a beacon,”  “ watchtower,”  and  the  like 
! (^KaTOirrevdfjLevov  tovto  <n}/j.aivei  Kara  ri]v  'ESpa'icop 
I 'Y\(oTTav,  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  2.  § 1),  is  used  as  the 
j proper  name  of  several  sites  or  towns  in  Palestine, 
doubtless  from  their  positions. 

1.  The  most  important  was  Mizpah  (once 
I written  Mizpeh,  Josh,  xviii.  26),  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
‘ jamin,  where  a convocation  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 
was  held  on  important  occasions,  during  the  times 
of  the  Judges,  and  was  one  of  the  stations  in 
I Samuel’s  annual  circuit.  xx.  1,  3,  xxi.  1 ; 

1 5a7«.  vii.  5 — 17,  x.  I7,&c.)  It  was  strengthened 
I by  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  as  a frontier  garrison  against 
' Israel,  and  he  used  for  his  works  the  materials 
I brought  from  the  neighbouring  Ramah,  which 
Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  had  built  on  his  southern 
frontier,  “ that  he  might  not  suffer  any  to  go  out  or 
to  come  in  to  Asa,  king  of  Judah.”  (1  Kings,  xv. 
j 17 — 22;  comp.  2 Chron.  ^vi.  6.)  After  the  de- 
I struction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  it  be- 
I came,  for  a short  time,  the  seat  of  the  government, 

I and  there  it  was  that  Gedaliah  and  his  ofiicers  were 
! barbarously  murdered  by  Ishmael  and  his  company. 

(2  AT’n^.v,  XXV.  22 — 25;  Jeremiah,  ■^.sW.')  It  is 
j clear  from  this  narrative  that  it  was  situated  on  the 
I highroad  between  Samaria  and  Jerusalem  (xli. 
j 5,6);  and  it  is  evident  from  the  narrative  in  Judges 
I that  it  could  not  be  far  distant  from  Gibeah  of 
> Benjamin,  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Israelites 
r*  were  at  Mizpah  while  they  were  besieging  Gibeah. 

I It  was  restored  and  inhabited  soon  after  the  cap- 
I tivity  (^Nehem.  ii.  7,  15),  and  is  mentioned  in  the 
I book  of  Maccabees  as  situated  over  against  Jeru- 
salem (Ma(TaTi<pa  Karivavri  'Iepov(Ta\->jju),  and  as 
I having  been  formerly  an  oratory  of  Israel;  and  there 
I it  was  that  Judas  Maccabaeus  and  his  brothers 
j inaugurated  their  great  work  with  fasting  and 
i prayer.  (1  Maccab.  iii.  46.)  It  is  frequently  men- 
' tioned  by  Josephus  in  his  narrative  of  the  Scripture 
I history,  but  his  orthography  is  far  from  uniform. 
MaiTcparT]  (vi.  2.  § 1),  Maa-^a0d  (vi.  4.  § 4,  x.  9. 
§§  2,  4,  5),  Matr<pd  (viii.  13.  § 4).  In  the  last 
I cited  passage  he  informs  us  that  Mizpah  was  in  the 
' same  place  as  Ranalhon  (or  Ramah),  which  he 
1 places  40  stadia  from  Jerusalem  (§  3).  Eusebius 
i and  St.  Jerome  most  unaccountably  confound  this 
i Mizpah  with  the  Mizpah  of  Gilead  (infra.  No.  3). 

' '1  hey  place  it  near  Kirjathjeai'im.  (^Onomast.  s.  v. 

Ma(rar)6d.)  Its  site  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
■ identified.  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  that  either  Tell-el- 
I Fill  (Bean-hill),  lying  about  an  hour  south  of  Er- 
i lidm  (Ramah)  towards  Jerusalem,  or  Nebg  Samwil, 
j somewhat  further  distant  from  Er-Rdm,  to  the  west 
I of  the  former  site,  would  correspond  to  the  site  of 
Mizpah.  He  inclines  strongly  to  the  latter  site 
; ^Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  144);  which,  however,  seems 
i to  be  too  far  removed  from  the  highroad  between 
i Jerusalem  and  Samaria  on  wliich  Mzpah  was  ccr- 
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tainly  situated.  Possibly  the  modem  village  of 
Shajihat,  identical  in  moaning  with  Mizpah,  situated 
on  that  road,  near  to  Tell-elFul,  may  mark  this 
ancient  site ; or  another  site,  between  this  and  Er- 
Rdm,  on  the  east  of  the  road,  still  called  ’A  in  Nus- 
peh,  may  mark  the  spot.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  high  ground  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem  is 
called  by  a name  of  kindred  signification  with  Miz- 
pah, and  doubtless  derived  its  name  Skottus  from 
that  town.  It  is  on  this  ridge  that  Shaphat  lies. 

2.  Mizpeh  (LXX.,  Mofr^d)  is  mentioned  among 
the  cities  of  Judah  (^Josh.  xv.  38);  and  this  must 
be  either  the  one  which  Eusebius  mentions  as  still 
existing  under  the  same  name,  in  the  borders  of 
Eleutheropolis  to  the  north,  or  the  other  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  on  the  way  to  Aelia.  The  former  of  these 
is  probably  Tell-es-Safieh,  the  Alba  Specula  of  the 
middle  ages;  the  latter  may  be  Beit-Safa,  a little 
to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  between  that  city  and 
Bethlehem. 

3.  Mizpah,  in  IMount  Gilead,  probably  identical 
with  Ramath-Mizpeh  in  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  26),  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  incident  mentioned  in  Ge- 
nesis, xxxi.  44 — 55,  and  was  apparently  the  site  of 
the  rough  monument  of  unhewn  stones  called  by 
Laban  in  Chaldee,  “ Yegar-sahadutha,”  and  by  Ja- 
cob in  Hebrew,  “ Galeed,”  both  signifying  “ the 
heap  of  witness.”  The  site  was  called  “ Mizpah ; 
for,  he  said.  The  Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee, 
when  we  are  absent  one  from  the  other.”  This  is 
doubtless  the  Mizpah  of  Jephtha  the  Gileadite, 
which  seems  to  have  had  somewhat  of  a sacred 
character,  and  to  have  sei-ved  for  the  national  con- 
ventions of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes,  as  its  name- 
sake in  Benjamin  did  in  Palestine  Proper.  (Judges, 
X.  17,  xi.  11,  34.)  Eusebius  notices  it  as  a Levitical 
city  in  the  tribe  of  Gad.  (Onomast.  s.  v.  Moo-^d.) 

4.  A fourth  Mizpeh  is  named  in  Josh.  xi.  3, 
more  to  the  north  of  Peraea,  where  we  read  of  “ the 
Hivite  under  Hermon,  in  the  land  of  Mizpeh and 
presently  afterwards  of  “ the  valley  of  Mizpeh  east- 
ward” (ver.  8),  which  cannot  be  identical  with  the 
Gileadite  Mizpeh,  but  must  have  been  at  the  south- 
ern base  of  Mount  Hermon. 

5.  Mizpeh  of  Moab  is  mentioned  (in  1 Sam. 

xxii.  3)  in  a manner  which  seems  to  intimate  that 
it  was  the  capital  of  that  country  in  the  time  of 
David,  as  it  was  certainly  the  residence  of  its  king. 
(Euseb.  Onom.  s.  v.  Macr(Tr]<pd.)  [G.  W.] 

MNIZUS,  or  MINIZUS,  a small  town  in  Galatia, 
between  Lagania  and  Ancyra,  where  the  Emperor 
Anastasius  must  have  resided  for  some  time,  as 
several  of  his  constitutions  are  dated  from  that  place, 
both  in  the  Codex  Theodosianus  and  the  Codex 
Justinianeus.  (Itin.  Hieros.  p.  57 5 ; It.  Ant.  p.  142 ; 
Notit.  Episc.,  where  it  is  called  Hierocl. 

p.  697,  where  it  beai's  the  name  "Pey^pv-ri^os  -,  Tab. 
Pent,  calls  it  Mizagus ; Cod.  Thcod.  de  his  qui  ad 
Eccles.  i.  3;  de  Epist.  i.  33;  de  Poen.  i.  16.) 
Mnizus  was  the  see  of  a bishop,  as  we  know  from 
several  councils  at  which  its  bishops  are  mentioned. 
Kiepert  identifies  the  place  with  the  modern 
Aja^.  [L.  S.] 

MOAB  (Mo)d§),  vallis,  regio,  campestria,  &c 
[Moabitae.]  The  notice  of  Eusebius  may  be  here 
introduced  (Onomast.  s.  v.  MwdS): — “A  city  of 
Arabia,  now  called  Areopolis.  The  country  also  is 
called  Moab,  but  the  city  Rabbath  Moab.”  [Are- 
opoijs.]  [G.  W.] 

MOABITAE  (Mcoa^Trai:  the  country  Moa^7- 
Tis),  the  people  descended  from  Moab,  the  son  of 
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Lot,  the  fruit  of  his  incestuous  connection  with  his 
eldest  daughter.  (^Gen.  xix.  37.)  Moses  has  pre- 
served the  very  early  history  of  their  country  in 
Deuteronomy  (ii.  9 — 11): — “The  Lord  said  unto 
me,  Distress  not  the  Moabites,  neither  contend  with 
them  in  battle,  for  1 will  not  give  thee  of  their  land 
for  a possession;  because  I have  given  Ar  unto  the 
children  of  Lot  for  a possession.  The  Emims 
dwelt  there  in  times  past,  a people  great,  and  many, 
and  tall,  as  the  Anakims.”  The  _ Moabites,  having 
dispossessed  these  gigantic  aborigines,  held  pos- 
session of  their  country,  which  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  river  Arnon,  which  separated  them 
from  the  Amorites.  At  an  earlier  period,  indeed, 
they  had  extended  their  conquests  far  to  the  north 
of  the  Arnon,  but  had  been  forced  to  retire  before 
the  Amorites,  to  whom  they  had  ceded  their  north- 
ern conquests,  even  before  the  children  of  Israel  came 
into  their  coasts;  and  several  fragments  of  the  an- 
cient war-songs  relating  to  these  times  are  preserved 
by  Moses.  (^Numb.  xxi.  13 — 15,  26 — 30.)  The 
boundary  question  was  revived  subsequently,  in  the 
days  of  Jephthah,  when  the  Amorites  demanded 
the  restoration  of  the  conquests  that  Israel  had  made 
between  the  Arnon  and  the  Jabbok  south  and  north, 
and  to  the  Jordan  westward,  as  of  right  belonging 
to  them,  their  title  not  having  been  invalidated  by 
300  years’  occupation  by  the  Israelites.  It  appears 
from  Jephthah’s  historical  review  of  the  facts,  that 
the  Israelites  had  neither  invaded  nor  occupied  any 
part  of  the  territories  of  which  Moab  and  Ammon 
were  in  actual  possession  at  the  period  referred  to; 
but  only  so  much  of  their  ancient  possessions  as 
Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites  luid  already  forced 
them  to  abandon  (Judges,  xi.  12 — 28)  ; and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  memorial  of  the  occupation  of 
the  territory  north  of  Amon  by  the  Moabites  has 
been  preserved,  through  the  Mosaic  records,  even  to 
this  day,  in  the  name  that  is  popularly  assigned  to 
that  remarkable  mountain  district  east  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  which  fonns  so  conspicuous  and  remarkable  a 
feature  in  the  distant  view  from  Jerusalem  towards 
the  east,  still  called  “ the  mountains  of  Moab,”  as  in 
Deuteronomy  that  high  table  land  is  described  as 
the  “plains  of  Moab”  (Deut.  xxix.  1,  xxxii.  49); 
and  Josephus  occasionally  uses  the  name  with  the 
same  latitude,  of  the  country  north  of  the  Arnon, 
describing  the  Moabites  as  still  a mighty  nation  of 
Coelesyria  (Ant  i.  11.  § 5);  and  reckoning  among 
the  IMoabite  cities  occupied  by  the  Jews  under  Alex- 
ander Jannaeus,  Chesbon  (Heshbon),  Medaba,  Delias, 
and  others  that  lay  considerably  north  of  the  Arnon 
(Ant  xiii.  15.  § 4),  although  in  other  passages  he 
makes  that  river  divide  the  Moabites  from  the 
Amorites  (Ant  iv.  5.  § 1),  and  describes  the 
country  of  ]\Ioab  as  the  southern  limit  of  Peraea 
(Bell.  Jud.  iii.  3.  § 3),  consistently  with  which 
notices  he  compares  the  country  of  the  Amorites  to 
an  island,  bounded  by  the  Arnon  on  the  S.,  the 
Jabbok  on  the  N.,  and  the  Jordan  on  the  E. 
(Ant  iv.  5.  § 2.)  It  is  then  justly  remarked 
by  Reland  (Palaestina,  p.  102),  that  by  “ the  plains 
of  Moab,”  where  the  Israelites  were  encamped  be- 
fore they  crossed  the  Jordan  (Numb,  xxxiii.  48, 
49,  50),  which  is  described  as  being  over  against 
Jericho,  and  by  the  “ land  of  Moab,”  in  which 
mount  Nebo  is  said  to  be  situated  (Deut  xxxii.  49, 
comp,  xxxiv.  1.  5.  6.  8),  it  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
though  thaft  district  was  actually  in  possession  of  the 
Moabites  at  that  time;  but  is  so  called  because 
they  fonneily  held  it  under  their  dominion.  (Numb. 
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xxi.  26.)  It  may  be  added,  that  after  it  had  been 
occupied  by  the  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben,  to  whom 
Moses  assigned  \t(Numb.  xxxii.3.33 — 38),  the  Moab- 
ites again  conquered  it  for  a time,  as  it  is  clear  that 
Eglon  must  have  subjugated  that  district  east  of  the 
Jordan,  before  he  could  have  possessed  himself  of 
Jericho,  on  the  west  of  that  river.  (Judges,  iii.  12 — 
30.)  Their  long  and  undisturbed  tenure  of  their 
own  proper  country  is  forcibly  described  by  the 
prophet  Jeremiah.  “ Moab  hath  been  at  ease  from 
ins  youth,  and  he  hath  settled  on  his  lees,  and  hath 
not  been  emptied  from  vessel  to  vessel,  neither  hath 
he  gone  into  captivity : therefore  his  taste  remained 
in  him,  and  his  scent  is  not  changed”  (xlviii.  11); 
and  the  enumeration  of  its  prosperous  cities,  in  his 
denunciation,  indicates  the  populousness  and  rich- 
ness of  the  country,  to  which  the  Israelites  resorted 
when  suffering  from  famine  in  their  own  most 
fruitful  districts  (Ruth,  i.  1),  and  which  supplied 
the  market  of  Tyre  with  grain.  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17.) 
[Minnith.]  The  country  is  described  by  Josephus 
as  fertile,  and  capable  of  supporting  a number  of 
men  on  its  produce.  (Ant  iv.  5.  § 1 .)  This  account 
both  of  its  populousness  and  fertility  is  remarkably 
confirmed  by  modern  travellers,  and  the  existing 
monuments  of  its  numerous  cities.  Thus  Irby  and 
Mangles,  proceeding  south  from  Kerek,  “ ascended 
into  a country  of  downs,  with  verdure  so  close  as  to 
appear  almost  like  turf,  and  with  cornfields  at  inter- 
vals.” They  passed  many  ruined  sites,  the  names 
of  several  of  which  they  obtained;  “ in  short,”  they 
add,  “ the  whole  of  the  fine  plains  in  this  quarter 
are  covered  with  sites  of  towns,  on  every  eminence 
or  spot  convenient  for  the  construction  of  one  ; and 
as  all  the  land  is  capable  of  rich  cultivation,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  countiy,  now  so  deserted, 
once  presented  a continued  picture  of  plenty  and 
fertility”  (Travels,  p.  371,  compare  under  June  5, 
p.  456);  and  it  is  to  this  quarter  that  the  Arabs 
referred,  when  they  reported  to  Volney  “ that  there 
are  to  the  SE.  of  the  lake  Asphaltes,  within  three 
days’  journey,  upwards  of  three  hundred  ruined  towns 
absolutely  deserted;  several  have  large  edifices  with 
columns.”  (Ib.  p.  310.)  He  indeed  assigns  the 
country  to  “ the  Nabathaeans,  the  most  potent  of  the 
Arabs  and  of  the  Idumaeans;”  but  the  ruins  are 
more  probably  to  be  refen-ed  to  the  earlier  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  who,  we  know,  lived  in  settled 
habitations,  while  the  Nabathaei  were  a Bedowi 
tribe,  living  for  the  most  part  in  tents.  In  any  case 
the  present  aspect  of  the  country  furnishes  a strik- 
ing commentary  on  Jeremiah  xlviii.,  e.  g.  “ Joy  and 
gladness  is  taken  from  the  plentiful  field,  and  from 
the  land  of  Moab ; and  I have  caused  wine  to  fail  from 
the  wine-presses;  none  shall  tread  with  shouting; 
their  shouting  shall  be  no  shouting.”  [G.W.] 
MOCISUS,  or  MOCISUM  (Mookt)(t6s,  Mauiadu), 
a fort  in  the  north  w^estern  part  of  Cappadocia,  which 
the  Emperor  Justinian,  at  the  time  wdaen  be  divided 
the  country  into  three  provinces,  raised  to  the  rank 
of  the  capital  of  Cappadocia  III.  On  that  occasion 
the  place  w'as  considerably  enlarged,  and  its  name 
was  changed  into  Justinianopolis.  (Procop.  de  Aed. 
V.  4;  Hierocl.  p.  701,  where  it  is  miswritten  'Peye- 
kovkov(t6s,  for  'Peye/xovKia'6s;  Const.  Porph.  de 
Them.  i.  2;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Mou/cicro-os;  Cone.  Const, 
ii.  p.  96.)  It  modern  name  is  Kir  Shehr.  [L.  S.] 
MODI'CIA  (Monza),  a city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
situated  on  the  river  Lambras,  about  12  miles  N.  of 
Milan,  the  name  of  which  is  not  found  during  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  it  was  probably  in 
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those  days  a mere  village,  or  at  least  a dependency 
of  Mediolanum ; but  the  Gothic  king  Theodoric 
constructed  a palace  there,  and  made  it  his  summer 
residence.  It  continued  to  be  a favourite  abode  of 
the  Lombard  kings,  and  Queen  Theodolinda  founded 
a Basilica  there,  which  has  ever  since  been  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  churches  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  and 
still  contains  many  interesting  relics  of  the  cele- 
brated Lombard  queen.  (P.  Diac.  Hist.  Lang.  iv. 
22.  49.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MODIN  (Mo)5ef/i,  LXX. ; McoSeetV, 

Joseph. ; MTjSeelju,  Euseb.),theresidence  of  Mattathias, 
the  great  grandson  of  Asamonaeus,  and  the  father  of 
Judas  Maccabaeus  and  his  four  valiant  brothei's,  who 
was  however  only  a sojourner  at  Modin,  being  a 
native  of  Jerusalem,  and  a priest  of  the  course  of 
Joarib.  It  was  probably  the  native  place  of  the  sons,  as 
it  was  also  their  burying-place.  Here  it  was  that  the 
first  opposition  to  the  impious  edict  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  was  made,  when  Mattathias  slew  with 
his  own  hand  the  renegade  Jew  who  had  offered 
idolatrous  sacrifice,  and  demolished  the  altar.  (Jos. 
Ant.  xii.  8.  §§  1,  2.)  Judas  was  buried  there  in  the 
sepulchre  of  his  father  (Ib.  11.  § 27);  and  subse- 
quently on  the  death  of  Jonathan,  Simon  erected  a 
monument  of  white  polished  marble  over  their  graves, 
which  he  raised  to  a great  height,  so  as  to  be  con- 
spicuous from  afar,  and  surrounded  with  a monolithic 
colonnade.  In  addition  to  this,  he  raised  seven 
pyramids,  one  for  each  of  the  family,  remarkable 
both  for  their  size  and  beauty,  which  remained 
until  the  age  of  the  historic  (xiii.  6.  § 5,  comp. 

1 ]\Iacc.  xiii.  27 — 30),  as  indeed  Eusebius  and  S. 
j Jerome  affirm  that  the  sepulchres  of  the  Maccabees 
I were  shown  there  at  their  day.  (Onomast.  s.  v.) 
j Josephus  (xii.  6.  § 1)  simply  calls  it  a village  of 
j Judaea;  but  the  last-cited  authors  speak  of  it  as  a 

i village  near  to  Diospolis  (Lydda).  The  author  of 

j the  1st  Book  of  Maccabees  writes  that  upon  the  pil- 

I lars  which  were  set  about  the  pyramids,  Simon 

I “ made  all  their  armour  for  a perpetual  memoiy,  and 
1 by  the  armour  ships  carved,  that  they  might  be  seen 
of  all  that  sail  on  the  sea.”  (xiii.  28,  29.)  This 
i would  imply  that  these  pyramids  were  not  very  far 

I distant  from  the  sea,  and  so  far  confirm  the  report 

1 of  Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome,  who  place  the  sepul- 

I chres  in  the  vicinity  of  Lydda,  and  perhaps  affords 

some  countenance  to  the  idea  that  the  name  “ Mac- 
; cabee  ” was  derived  from  the  root  3pD  the  final 
I radicals  of  the  names  of  the  three  patriarchs  Abra- 
j ham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  which  the  tribe  of  Dan,  on 
' whose  borders  Modin  was  situated,  are  said  to  have 
carried  on  their  banner.  (Reland,  s.  v.  p.  901.)  A 
comparatively  modern  tradition  has  placed  Modin  on 
a remarkable  conical  hill,  named  Soba,  2^  hours 
from  Jerusalem,  on  the  left  of  the  Jaffa  road;  but 
■ this  is,  as  Dr.  Robinson  has  remarked  “ several  hours 
distant  from  the  plain,  upon  the  mountains,  and 
wholly  shut  out  from  any  view  of  the  sea.”  (^Bib. 

I lies,  vol,  ii.  p.  329.)  He  suggests  that  it  may  have 
; been  at  Ldtrdn,  which  is  also  on  the  Jaffa  road,  on 
! the  very  verge  of  the  plain  (Ibid,  note  4,  and  vol.  iii. 

p.  30,  n.  4.)  But  this  is  too  far  from  Lydda,  and  so 
I near  to  Nicopolis  [Emmaus,  2,]  that  Eusebius  would 
I doubtless  have  described  it  by  its  vicinity  to  that 
I city,  rather  than  to  Diospolis.  Its  site  has  vet  to 
I be  sought.  [G.  W.] 

j MODOGALTNGA  (Rlin.  vi.  19.  s.  22),  one  of  the 
I large  islands  in  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges.  Calinga  is 
I of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  ancient  notices  of  India, 
j [Caunqa.]  [V.] 
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MODOGULLA  (MoboyovWa,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 83), 
a town  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  on  the  western  side 
of  Eindostdn.  It  is  probably  the  present  Modgull, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Calliany. 

MODOMA'STICE  (^MobofiaariKTi,  Ptol.  vi.  6. 
§ 2),  one  of  the  four  divisions  into  which  Ptolemy 
divides  the  province  of  Carmania  Deserta  (now 
Kirmdn').  [V.J 

MODRA  (rd  M(55pa),  a small  town,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (xii.  p.  543),  was  situated  in 
Phrygia  Epictetus,  at  the  sources  of  the  river  Gal- 
lus;  but  as  this  river  flows  down  from  the  northern 
slope  of  mount  Olympus,  which  there  forms  the 
boundary  between  Phrygia  and  Bithynia,  Strabo 
must  be  mistaken,  and  Modra  probably  belonged  to 
the  south-west  of  Bithynia,  and  was  situated  at  or 
near  the  modern  Aine  Getd.  (Paul.  Lucas,  iSec.  Voy. 
i.  14.)  As  Strabo's  expression  is  e/c  Mobpeav,  some 
have  supposed  that  Modra  was  no  town  at  all,  but 
only  a name  of  a district ; but  it  is  known  from 
Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  (c?e  Them,  vi.)  that 
the  district  about  Modra  was  called  Modrene.  [L  S.] 
MODUBAE  (Plin.  vi.  19.  s.  22),  one  of  several 
unknown  tribes  or  nations  placed  by  Pliny  beyond 
the  Ganges,  in  that  part  of  India  which  was  anciently 
called  India  extra  Gangem.  [V.] 

MODU'RA  (MdSoupa,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 89.)  There 
are  two  places  of  this  name  mentioned  in  the  ac- 
counts of  ancient  India  ; one  described  by  Ptolemy 
(1.  c.)  as  $a(x'i\€ioy  Uaubiovos,  the  Palace  of  King 
Pandion ; and  the  other  as  MdSoupa  r)  roov 
the  Sacred  Modoura  (vii.  1.  § 50).  The  former  of 
these  towns  was  in  the  southern  part  of  Hindostdn, 
and  is  most  probably  the  present  ruined  city,  Ma- 
dura; the  second  was  in  the  land  of  the  Caspeiraei 
in  the  NW.  part  of  India,  either  on  the  frontier  or 
in  the  Panjdb.  Its  exact  position  cannot  now  be 
determined.  [V.] 

MODUTTI  (MoSouttou  igTrSpiop,  Ptol.  vii.  4. 
§ 7),  a port  in  the  island  of  Taprobane  or  Ceylon, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  The  strong  resemblance  of 
the  name  makes  it  extremely  probable  that  it  is  the 
same  with  the  present  Mantotte,  where  there  are 
still  the  remains  of  a great  city,  and  where  a great 
number  of  Roman  coins  of  the  times  of  the  Antonines 
have  been  dug  up.  It  appears  to  have  been  situated 
at  the  northern  point  of  the  island.  The  inhabitants 
were  called  MoSouTTot.  [V.] 

MOENUS  (the  Main),  a,  navigable  river  of  Ger- 
many, which  has  its  sources  in  the  Sudeti  Montes, 
near  the  town  of  Menosgada,  and  after  flowing  in  a 
western  direction  through  the  country  of  the  Her- 
munduri  and  the  Agri  Decumates,  empties  itself  into 
the  Rhine,  a little  above  Mogunt'acum  (Plin.  ix.  17 ; 
Mela,  iii.  3.  § 3 ; Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  1 ; Tac.  Germ.  28 ; 
Eumen.  Paneg.  Constant.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

MOERIS  LACUS  (^  Moipios  \lfivr],  Herod,  ii. 
13,  148,  seq. ; Diod.  i.  52;  MolpiSos  Ktgvq,  Strab. 
xviii.  p.  810;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §§  20,  36;  Moeris  Lacus, 
Mela,  i.  9.  § 5 ; Moeridis,Plin.  v.  9.  s.  9),  was  the  most 
extensive  and  remarkable  of  all  the  Aegyptian  lakes. 
It  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  Arsinoite 
nome  [Arsinoe]  in  Middle  Aegypt,  and  was  con- 
nected with  the  Nile  by  the  canal  of  Joseph  {Bahr- 
Jusvf).  A portion  of  its  ancient  bed  is  repre- 
sented by  the  modern  Birhet-el- Rerun.  Of  all  the 
remarkable  objects  in  a land  so  replete  with  wonders, 
natural  and  artificial,  as  Aegypt,  the  lake  of  Moeris 
was  the  most  enigmatical  to  the  ancients.  Herodotus 
(ii.  149),  who  is  followed  by  Pliny  (v.  9.  s.  9), 
regarded  it  as  the  work  of  man,  and  ascribes  it  to  a 
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king  of  the  same  name.  This  supposition  is  in- 
credible, and  runs  counter  both  to  local  tradition 
and  actual  observation.  “ Nothing,”  says  a modem 
traveller  (Browne,  Travels  in  Egypt,  p.  169),  “can 
present  an  appearance  so  unlike  the  works  of  men. 
On  the  NE.  and  S.  is  a rocky  ridge,. in  every  ap- 
pearance primeval;”  and  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  112)  ob- 
serves upon  the  marine  conformation  of  its  shores 
and  the  billowy  colour  and  motion  of  its  waters. 
So  far  as  it  has  been  hitherto  surveyed,  indeed, 
Moeris  is  known  to  have  been  inclosed  by  ele- 
vated lands;  and,  in  early  times,  the  bed  of  the 
Nile  was  too  low  to  admit  of  its  waters  flowing 
into  the  basin  of  the  lake,  even  if  there  had  been 
a natural  communication  between  the  river  and 
Moeris.  Strabo  believed  it  to  be  altogether  a 
natural  reservoir,  and  that  the  canal  which  con- 
nected it  with  the  Nile  was  alone  the  work  of  human 
art.  His  opinion  is  doubtless  the  correct  one,  but 
admits  perhaps  of  some  modification.  The  whole 
of  the  Arsinoite  nome  was  indebted  to  human  enter- 
prise for  much  of  its  extent  and  fertility.  Geologi- 
cally speaking,  it  was,  in  remote  periods,  a vast 
limestone  valley,  the  reservoir  of  waters  descending 
from  the  encompassing  hills,  and  probably,  if  con- 
nected with  the  Nile  at  all,  the  communication  was 
subterraneous.  As  the  accumulated  waters  gradually 
subsided,  the  summits  and  sides  of  the  higher 
ground  were  cultivated.  The  richness  of  the  soil — 
a deposit  of  clay  and  muriate  of  lime,  like  that  of 
the  Oases — would  induce  its  occupiers  in  eveiy  age 
to  rescue  the  land  from  the  lake,  and  to  run  dams 
and  embankments  into  the  water.  In  the  dry 
season,  therefore,  Moeris  would  exhibit  the  spectacle 
of  a body  of  water  intersected  by  peninsulas,  and 
broken  by  islands,  while,  at  the  period  of  inundation, 
it  would  wear  the  aspect  of  a vast  basin.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  accounts  of  eye-witnesses,  such  as 
were  Strabo  and  Herodotus,  v'ould  vary  according 
to  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  they  inspected 
it.  Moreover,  there  are  grounds  for  supposing  that 
ancient  travellers  did  not  always  distinguish  between 
the  connecting  canal,  the  Bahr-Jusuf,  and  Moeris 
itself.  The  canal  was  unquestionably  constructed 
by  man’s  labour,  nor  would  it  present  any  insupe- 
rable difficulties  to  a people  so  laborious  as  the 
Aegyptians.  There  was  also  a further  motive  for 
redeeming  the  Moeriote  district  generally,  for  the 
lands  opposite  to  it,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile, 
were  generally  barren,  being  either  a sandy  level 
or  stone  quarries,  while  the  soil  of  the  Arsinoite 
nome  was  singularly  fertile,  and  suited  to  various 
crops,  corn,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  If  then  we  dis- 
tinguish, as  Strabo  did,  the  canal  (5ic6pu|)  from  the 
lake  (Xl^avrj),  the  ancient  narratives  may  be  easily 
reconciled  with  one  another  and  with  modern  surveys. 
Even  the  words  of  Herodotus  (St*  Se  xf'po’roiTjTtis 
icTTi  Kai  opvKTT]')  may  apply  to  the  canal,  which 
was  of  considerable  extent,  beginning  at  Hermopolis 
(^Ashnuneen),  and  running  4 leagues  W.,  and  then 
turning  from  N.  to  S.  for  3 leagues  more,  until 
it  reaches  the  lake.  Modern  writers  frequently 
reproach  the  ancients  with  assigning  an  incredible 
extent  to  the  lake;  and  some  of  them  surmise  that 
Herodotus  and  Strabo  do  not  speak  of  the  same 
waters.  But  the  moderns  have  mostly  restricted 
themselves  to  the  canal,  and  have  either  not  explored 
Moeris  itself,  the  NW  shores  of  which  are  scarcely 
known,  or  have  not  made  allowance  for  its  dimi- 
nution by  the  encroaching  sands  and  the  detritus 
of  fallen  embankments. 
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We  infer,  therefore,  that  the  lake  Moeris  is  a 
natural  lake,  about  the  size  of  that  of  Geneva,  and 
was  originally  a depression  of  the  limestone  plateau, 
which  intersects  in  this  latitude  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  Even  in  its  diminished  extent  it  is  still  at 
least  30  miles  long,  and  7 broad.  Its  direction 
is  from  SW.  to  NE.,  with  a considerable  curve  or 
elbow  to  the  E.  The  present  level  of  its  surface  is 
nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the  Mediterranean, 
with  which  indeed,  according  to  a tradition  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  it  was  connected  by  a subterranean 
outlet  into  tlie  Syrtes.  If  the  lake,  indeed,  ever 
discharged  any  portion  of  its  waters  into  the  sea, 
it  must  have  been  in  pre-historic  times. 

The  waters  of  Moeris  are  impregnated  with  the 
alkaline  salts  of  the  neighbouring  desert,  and  with 
the  depositions  — muriate  of  lime  — of  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  But,  although  brackish,  they  are  not 
so  saline  as  to  be  noxious  to  fish  or  to  the  crocodile, 
which  in  ancient  times  were  kept  in  preserves,  and 
tamed  by  the  priests  of  the  Arsinoite  nome.  (Strab. 
xvii.  p.  112;  Aelian,  Hist.  A.  x.  24.)  The  fish- 
eries of  the  lake,  especially  at  the  point  where  the 
sluices  regulated  the  influx  of  the  Bahr-Jusuf,  were 
very  productive.  The  revenue  derived  from  them 
was,  in  the  Pharaonic  era,  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  the  queen’s  wardrobe  and  perfumes.  Under  the 
Persian  kings  they  yielded,  during  the  season  of 
inundation,  when  the  canal  fed  the  lake,  a talent  of 
silver  daily  to  the  royal  treasury  (150/.).  During 
the  rest  of  the  year,  wffien  the  waters  ebbed  towards 
the  Nile,  the  rent  was  30  minae,  or  60/.,  daily.  In 
modern  times  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  BirJcet-el- 
Kerun  has  been  farmed  for  13  purses,  or  about  84/., 
yearly.  (Laborde,  R6vue  Franqaise,  1829,  p.  67.) 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  a copious  infusion  of  Nile 
water  is  required  to  render  that  of  Moeris  palatable 
to  man,  or  salutary  for  fish. 

To  Thoutmosis  III.  the  Aegyptians  were  pro- 
bably indebted  for  the  canal  which  connected  the 
lake  of  Moeris  with  the  Nile.  It  may  have  been, 
in  part,  a natural  channel,  but  its  dykes  and  em- 
bankments were  constructed  and  kept  in  repair  by 
man.  There  is,  indeed,  some  difficulty  respecting 
the  influx  and  reflux  of  the  water,  since  the  level  of 
the  Bahr-Jusuf  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
Arsinoite  nome  and  the  lake ; and  Herodotus  seems 
to  say  (ii.  149)  that  the  waters  returned  by  the 
same  channel  by  which  they  entered  Moeris.  As 
mention  is  made,  however,  of  sluices  at  their  point 
of  junction,  it  is  possible  that  a series  of  floodgates 
retained  or  impelled  the  water.  The  main  dvke 
ran  between  the  Memphite  and  Arsinoite  nomes. 

Belzoni  found  remains  of  ancient  cities  on  the 
western  side  of  Moeris,  and  is  disposed  to  place  the 
Great  Labyrinth  in  that  quarter.  But  if  we  may 
trust  the  accounts  of  the  best  ancient  writers,  it 
certainly  was  not  on  that  side  of  the  lake.  Its 
shores  and  islands  were,  however,  covered  with 
buildings.  Of  the  ruins  of  Arsinoe  mention  has 
been  made  already.  But  Herodotus  tells  an  extra- 
ordinary story  of  pyramids  seated  in  the  lake  itself 
(/.  c.) : — “ About  the  middle  of  it  are  two  pyramids, 
each  rising  300  feet  above  the  water;  the  part 
that  is  under  the  water  is  just  the  same  height.  On 
the  top  of  each  is  a colossus  of  stone  seated  in  a 
chair.”  This  account  is  singular,  as  implying  that 
pyramidal  buildings  were  sometimes  employed  as 
the  bases  of  statues.  But  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
concile this  statement  with  the  ascertained  depth  cf 
the  Bvrket- el- Rerun,  which  on  an  average  does 
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not  exceed  12  feet,  and  even  wliere  it  is  deepest  is 
only  28.  We  may  indeed  admit,  that,  so  long  as 
the  fisheries  were  a royal  monopoly,  a larger  body  of 
water  was  admitted  from  the  Nile,  and  the  ordinary 
depth  of  the  iake  may  thus  have  been  greater  than 
at  present.  It  is  also  possible  that  much  of  the 
surrounding  country,  now  covered  with  sand,  may 
formerly,  during  the  inundation,  have  been  entirely 
submerged,  and  therefore  that  the  pyramids  which 
Herodotus  saw,  the  sides  of  which  even  now  bear 
traces  of  submersion  (Vyse,  On  the  Pyramids, 
vol.  iii.  p.  84),  may  have  been  the  truncated  py- 
ramids of  Biahmu,  now  beyond  the  reach  of  tlie 
Birket-el- Rerun,  but  within  the  range  of  the  ancient 
Motu  is.  Herodotus,  if,  as  is  probable,  he  visited  the 
Arsinoite  nome  in  the  wet  season,  may  have  been 
struck  with  the  elevation  of  these  monuments  above 
the  lake,  and  exaggerated  their  proportions  as  well 
above  as  below  its  surface.  Pococke  (Travels, 
vol.  i.  p.  65)  tells  us  that  he  saw  on  its  western 
extremity,  “ a head  of  land  setting  out  into  the  lake, 
in  a semicircular  figure,  with  white  cliffs  and  a 
height  above,”  which  he  thought  might  be  the  lower 
part  of  the  two  pyramids  described  by  Herodotus. 
And  Pere  Lucas  (Voyages  en  Egypte,  vol.  ii.  p. 48) 
observed  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  a good 
league  in  circumference.  He  was  assured  by  his 
guides  that  it  contained  the  ruins  of  several  temples 
and  tombs,  two  of  which  were  loftier  and  broader 
than  the  rest. 

The  region  of  Moeris  awaits  more  accurate  sur- 
vey. The  best  accounts  of  it,  as  examined  by 
modern  travellers,  will  be  found  in  Belzoni,  Travels ; 
Champollion,  r Egypte,  vol.  i.  p.  329;  Jomard, 
Descript.de  V Egypte,  vol.  i.  p.  79;  Eitter,  Erd~ 
hunde,  vol.  i.  p.  803.  [W.  B.  D.] 

MOE'SIA,  a Roman  province  in  Europe,  was 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  M.  Haemus,  which  separated 
it  from  Thrace,  and  by  M.  Orbelus  and  Scordus, 
which  separated  it  from  Macedonia,  on  the  W.  by 

M.  Scordus  and  the  rivers  Drinus  and  Savus,  whicla 
separated  it  from  Illyricum  and  Pannonia,  on  the 

N.  by  the  Danube,  which  separated  it  from  Dacia, 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  thus  cor- 
responding to  the  present  Servia  and  Bulgaria. 
The  Greeks  called  it  Mysia  (Mvaia),  and  the  in- 
habitants Mysians  (Mvaoi),  and  sometimes  Euro- 
pean Mysia  (Muirta  p iv  Evpcvirp,  Dion  Cass.  xlix. 
36 ; Appian,  III.  6),  to  distinguish  it  from  lilysia  in 
Asia. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Moesia  were,  according 
to  Strabo,  a tribe  of  Thracians,  and  were  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Mysians  of  Asia  (vii.  p.  295).  Of  the 
early  history  of  the  countiy,  little  or  nothing  is 
known.  In  b.  c.  277,  a large  body  of  Gaulish  in- 
vaders entered  Moesia,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
their  leader  Brennus,  and  settled  there  under  the 
name  of  the  Scordisci.  The  Romans  first  entered 
Moesia  in  b.  c.  75,  when  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  pro- 
consul  of  Macedonia,  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
Danube,  and  gained  a victory  over  the  Moesians. 
(S.  Ruf.  Brev.  7 ; Jornand.  de  Regn.  Succ.  50 ; 
Eutrop.  vi.  2.)  But  the  permanent  subjugation  of 
Moesia  was  probably  effected  by  M.Licinius  Crassus, 
the  grandson  of  the  triumvir,  who  was  proconsul  of 
^lacedonia  in  b.  c.  29.  (Liv.  Ep.  134,  135;  Dion 
Cass.  li.  25 — 27;  Flor.  iv.  12,  15.)  This  may  be 
inferred  from  the  statement  of  Dion  Cassius  (liii.  7), 
who  represents  Augustus  two  years  afterwards 
(n.  c.  2?)  speaking  of  the  subjugation  of  Gallia, 
Mysia,  and  Aegypt.  Further,  in  A.  d.  6,  Dion  Cas- 
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sins  mentions  the  governor  of  Mysia  (Iv.  29),  and  in 
A.  D.  14  Tacitus  speaks  of  the  legatus  Moesia  e 
(Ann.  i.  79);  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a province  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  and  that  the  statement  of  Appian  is 
incorrect,  that  it  did  not  become  a Roman  province 
till  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  (III.  30.)  In  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  Moesia  was  laid  waste  by  the  Dacians 
and  Sarmatians,  being  then  without  a gandson,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  Roman  practice,  for  a legion  was 
generally  stationed  there.  (Suet.  Tib.  41,  Vesp.  6; 
Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  6.)  As  a frontier  province  of  the 
empire,  it  was  strengthened  by  a line  of  stations  and 
fortresses  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube.  A 
Roman  wall  was  built  from  Axiopolis  to  Tomi,  as  a 
defence  against  the  Sarmatians  and  Scythians,  who 
inhabited  the  delta  of  the  Danube.  Moesia  was 
originally  only  one  province,  but  was  divided  into 
two  provinces,  called  Moesia  Superior  and  Inferior, 
probably  at  the  commencement  of  Trajan’s  reign. 
(Marquardt,  in  Becker’s  Romisch.  Alterih.  vol.  iii. 
pt.  i.  p.  106.)  Each  province  was  governed  by  a 
consular  legatus,  and  was  divided  into  smaller  dis- 
tricts (regiones  et  vici).  Moesia  Superior  was  the 
western,  and  Moesia  Inferior  the  eastern  half  of  the 
country;  they  were  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  river  Cebrus  or  Ciabrus,  a tributaiy  of  the 
Danube.  (Ptol.  iii.  9,  10.)  They  contained  several 
Roman  colonies,  of  which  two,  Eatiaria  and  Oescus, 
were  made  colonies  by  Trajan,  and  Viminacium  by 
Gordian  III.  (Marquardt,  1.  c.)  The  conquest  of 
Dacia,  by  Trajan,  removed  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire  farther  north,  beyond  the  Danube.  The 
emperor  Hadrian  visited  Moesia,  as  we  are  informed 
by  his  medals,  in  his  general  progress  through  the 
empire,  and  games  in  his  honour  were  celebrated  at 
Pincum.  In  A.  d.  250  the  Goths  invaded  Moesia. 
Decius,  who  was  then  emperor,  marched  against 
them,  but  was  defeated  and  killed  in  a battle  with 
them  in  251.  What  the  valour  of  Decius  could 
not  effect,  his  successor,  Trebonianus  Gallus,  ob- 
tained by  bribery;  and  the  Goths  withdrew  to  the 
Dniester.  When  Aurelian  gave  up  Dacia  to  the 
Goths,  and  withdrew  his  troops  and  part  or  the  in- 
habitants to  the  south  side  of  the  river,  he  formed  a 
settlement  in  the  heart  of  Moesia,  which  was  named 
from  him  Dada  Aureliani.  [Dacia,  Vol.  I.  p.  745  ] 
In  395  the  Ostrogoths,  being  hard  pressed  by  the 
Huns,  requested  permission  of  the  Romans  to  pass 
the  Danube,  and  settle  in  Moesia.  The  request 
was  acceded  to  by  Valens,  who  was  then  emperor, 
and  a large  number  took  advantage  of  the  privilege. 
They  soon,  however,  quarrelled  with  the  Roman 
authorities,  and  killed  Valens,  who  marched  to  op- 
pose them.  The  Goths,  who  settled  in  Moesia,  are 
sometimes  called  Moeso-Goths,  and  it  wa.s  for  their 
use  that  Ulphilas  translated  the  Scriptures  into 
Gothic  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century.  In 
the  seventh  century  the  Sclavonians  entered  Moesia, 
and  the  Bulgarians  about  the  same  time,  and 
founded  the  kingdoms  of  Bulgaria  and  Servia. 

Moesia  was  occupied  by  various  populations  ; the 
following  are  enumerated  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny 
(Ptol.  iii.  9;  Plin.  iii.  26):  the  Dardani,  Celegeri, 
Triballi,  Timachi,  Moesi,  Thraces,  Scythae,  Tricor- 
nesii,  Pincensii,  Troglodytes,  and  Peucini,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  Scordisci.  (Liv.  xl.  67.)  The 
relative  situations  of  these  people  were  somewhat  as 
follows  : the  Dardani,  said  to  be  a colony  from  Dar- 
dania  in  Asia,  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia. 
The  Triballi  dwelt  near  the  river  Ciabrus  ; tlw 
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Tiinachi  by  the  river  Timachus.  The  Triconesii, 
who  derived  their  name  from  Tricornum,  were  on 
the  confines  of  Dalmatia.  The  Peucini  inhabited 
the  island  of  Pence,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 
The  Thraces  were  near  their  own  country;  the 
Scordisci,  between  the  Dardani  and  Dalmatia.  The 
Moesi,  or  Mysi,  proper,  inhabited  the  heart  of  the 
country  to  which  they  gave  their  name,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ciabrus.  [A.  L.] 

MOGETIANA  or  MOGENTIANA,  a place  in 
Lower  Pannonia,  on  the  road  from  Sopianae  to 
Sabaria.  {It.  Ant.  pp.  263, 233.)  Its  exact  site  is 
uncertain.  [L.  S.] 

MOGONTIACUMor  MAGONTIACUM  {Mainz), 
a city  of  Gallia,  on  the  Khine.  On  this  spot  was 
built  a monument  in  honour  of  Drusus  the  father  of 
Germanicus.  (Eutrop.  vii.  13.)  Magontiacum,  as 
it  is  written  in  the  text  of  Tacitus,  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  the  war  of  Civilis.  (Tacit. 
Hist.  iv.  15,  24,  &c.)  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  § 14)  writes 
the  name  VIokovtiukSu,  and  places  the  town  in 
Germania  Inferior.  In  Eutropius  the  form  of  the 
word  is  Mogontiacum  (ed.  Verheyk);  but  the  MSS. 
have  also  the  forms  Maguntia  and  Moguntia,  whence 
is  easily  derived  the  French  form  Mayence,  and  the 
German  Mainz.  The  position  of  Mogontiacum  at 
Mainz  on  the  Khine  is  determined  by  the  Itins. 
which  place  it  18  M.  P.  from  Bingium  {Bingen), 
also  on  the  Rhine.  It  was  an  important  position 
under  the  Roman  empire,  but  no  great  events  are 
connected  with  the  name.  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(xv.  11)  calls  it  a Municipium,  which  means  a town 
that  had  a Roman  form  of  administration.  [G.  L.] 
MOGRUS  {MSiypos),  a navigable  river  in  Colchis, 
flowing  into  the  Euxine  between  the  Phasis  in  the 
north,  and  the  Isis  in  the  south ; its  mouth  is  just 
midway  between  the  two,  being  90  stadia  distant 
from  each.  (Arrian,  Peripl  Pont.  Eux,  p.  7 ; Plin. 
vi.  4.)  As  an  ancient  reading  in  Pliny  is 
Nogrus,  and  the  Table  has  Nigrus,  it  is  possible 
that  the  real  name  of  the  river  may  have  been  No- 
grus, and  that  in  Arrian  also  we  must  read  No>- 
ypos.  [L.  S.] 

MOLADA  (MwAoSrt),  a town  of  Palestine, 
reckoned  among  the  uttermost  cities  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  toward  the  coast  of  Edom  southward 
{Joshua,  XV.  21.  26),  and  indeed  in  that  part  which 
fell  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  “ whose  inheritance  was 
within  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Judah.” 
(Ib.  xix.  1,  2;  1 Chron.  iv.  24.  28.)  Reland  re- 
marks, “ Videtur  esse  eadem  ac  Malatha  ” {Palaest. 
s.  V.  p.  901.),  which  Malatha  is  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus as  a castle  of  Idumaea,  to  which  Agrippa,  the 
son  of  Aristobulus  and  son-in-law  of  Herod  the  Great, 
retired  in  his  distress  after  his  return  from  Rome,  and 
where  he  meditated  suicide.  {Ant,  xviii.  7.  § 2.)  It 
is  mentioned  also  by  Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome  as 
iv.  M.  P.  distant  from  Arad  {’Apagd),  which  they 
describe  as  an  ancient  city  of  the  Amorites,  situated  in 
the  wilderness  of  Kadesh  (KaSSr/s),  xx.  M.P.  from 
Hebron,  on  the  road  to  Aila.  {Onomast.  s.  vv. 
*Apapd,  'Aaaaav  ^a/xdv,  Reland,  Palaeslina,  s.  v. 
Alalatha,  pp.  885,  886.)  The  site  of  Arad  is  still 
marked  by  a ruin  of  the  same  name,  at  the  required 
distance  S.  of  Hebron ; near  to  which  are  wells  and 
ruins  named  El  Milh,  which  Dr.  Robinson  “ was 
disposed  to  regard  as  marking  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Moladah  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Malatha 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.”  {Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii. 
P-621.)  [G.W.] 

MOLINDAE  (Plin.  vi.  19.  s.  22),  a people  men- 
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tinned  by  Pliny,  who  lived  in  the  eastern  part  of 
India  extra  Gangem.  It  seems  probable  that  they 
are  the  same  as  those  noticed  by  Ptolemy  with  the 
name  Marundae  (MapowSai,  vii.  2.  § 14).  [V.l 
MOLOCATH.  [Mulucha.] 

MOLOEIS.  [Plataeae.] 

MOLOSSI,  MOLO'SSIA.  [Epeirus.] 
MOLU'RIS.  [Megara,  Vol  II.  p.  317,  a.] 
MOLYCREIUM,MOLYCREIA,  or  MOLY'CRIA 
{^oXvKpeiov,  Time.  ii.  84  ; MoAu/epeta,  Strab.  x. 
p.  451,  et  alii ; MoXvKpia,  Polyb.  v.  94  ; Pans.  ix. 
31.  § 6:  Eth.  MoAy/fpio?,  more  rarely  MoAuKpjeus, 
MoXvKpoLOs,  fern.  yioXmpiacra,  MoXvKpids),  a town 
of  Aetolia,  situated  near  the  sea-coast,  and  at  a short 
distance  from  the  promontory  Antirrhium,  which 
was  hence  called  'Viou  rb  MoXvtcpiKdi/  (Thuc.  ii.  86), 
or  MoXv/cpioy  'Pioy.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  336.)  Some 
writers  call  it  a Locrian  town.  It  is  said  by  Strabo 
to  have  been  built  after  the  return  of  the  Heracleidaa 
into  Peloponnesus.  It  was  colonised  by  the  Corinth- 
ians, but  was  subject  to  the  Athenians  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Spartan  commander  Eurylochus,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Aetolians,  b.c.  426.  It  was  considered  sacred 
to  Poseidon.  (Strab.  x.  pp.  451,  460;  Scyl.  p.  14; 
Thuc.  ii.  84,  iii.  102  ; Diod.  xii.  60  ; Polyb.,  Paus., 
ll.  cc. ; Plin.  iv.  2.  s.  3 ; Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 3;  Steph. 
Byz.  s.  V.) 

MOMEMPHIS  {M(6/neiu(pis,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  803: 
Diodor.  i.  66,  97;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  the  capital  of  the 
nome  Mo-Memphitis,  in  the  Delta.  It  was  seated  in 
lat.31°5'  N.,on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  Mareotis, 
N.  of  the  Natron  Lakes.  Both  its  ancient  and  its 
modern  appellation — Manoufelseffiy — indicate  its 
position  as  the  Lower  Memphis,  or  Memphis  in  the 
marshes.  During  the  troubles  which  led  to  the 
Dodecarchy,  Momemphis  was  a place  of  some 
strength,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  its  approaches. 
It  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  exportation  of 
mineral  alkalies  from  the  neighbouring  Natron' 
Lakes.  Athor  or  Aphrodite,  under  the  form  of  a 
cow,  was  worshipped  at  Momemphis.  [W.  B.  D.] 
MONA  (Moi'o,  Ptol.  iii.  2.  § 12  ; Mc6wo,  Dion 
Cass.  Ixii.  7),  an  island  in  Britain,  off  the  coast 
of  the  Oi'dovices,  the  Isle  of  Anglesey. 

Caesar  describes  Mona  as  situated  in  the  middle 
of  the  passage  from  Britain  to  Ireland  {B.  G.v.  13), 
but  by  Mona  in  this  passage  he  must  mean  the 
Isle  of  Man,  which  Pliny  calls  Monapia  (iv.  16. 
s.  30);  and  Ptolemy  that  of  Monarina  or  Mo- 
NAOEDA  {Moyapiva,  Moydoiba). 

The  Isle  of  Anglesey  was  first  invaded  by  Sue- 
tonius Paullinus,  governor  of  Britain  under  Nero, 
A.  D.  61.  Previous  to  the  appointment  of  Sueto- 
nius Paullinus,  the  Romans  had  met  with  some  re- 
verses in  the  west  of  Britain.  From  the  vigorous 
measures  adopted  by  Paullinus  on  entering  upon  the 
government  of  Britain,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
Druids  of  Mona  had  excited  the  Ordovices  and  the 
Silures  to  rise  in  rebellion  ; or  had  assisted  them  ; 
probably  both.  Tacitus  states  that  Mona  was  a re- 
ceptacle for  fugitives.  The  island  was  well  populated, 
and  there  the  priests  of  the  Druidical  religion  had 
established  themselves  in  great  strength.  Paullinus 
was  recalled  from  the  conquest  of  Anglesey  by  the 
revolt  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicea,  and  its  subju- 
gation was  not  completed  till  a.  d.  78  by  Agricola. 
(Tac.  Agric.  pp.  15, 18,  Ann.  xiv.  29.)  [C.  R.  S.] 

MONAPIA.  [Mona.] 

MONDA.  [Munda.] 

MONESI,  one  of  the  many  peoples  of  Aquitania 


MONETIUM. 

enumerated  by  Pliny,  who  places  them  below  the 
Saltus  Pyrenaeus  (iv.  19).  The  name  seems  to  be 
preserved  in  that  of  Moneins,  which  is  between  Pons 
and  Navarreim,  where  it  is  said  that  there  are  traces 
of  Roman  camps.  Moneins  is  in  the  department  of 
Basses  Pyrenees.  [G.  L.] 

MONE'TIUM  (Mov7)tiov),  a town  of  the  lapodes 
in  Illyria.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  207,  vii.  p.  314.) 

MONOECI  PORTUS  (Movohcou  Strab. 

Ptol.),  or  more  correctly  PORTUS  HERCULIS 
MONOECI  (Plin.  iii.  5.  § 7 ; Tac.  Hist.  iii.  42), 
sometimes  also  PORTUS  HERCULIS  alone  (Val. 
Max.  i.  6.  § 7 : Monaco'),  a port  and  town  on  the 
coast  of  Liguria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
distant  rather  more  than  200  stadia  from  Antipolis. 
(Strab.  iv.  p.  202.)  Its  name  was  obviously  derived 
from  the  existence  there  of  a temple  of  Hercules  ; 
and  the  Greek  form  of  the  epithet  by  which  it  was 
characterised,  at  once  shows  that  it  must  have  owed 
its  foundation  to  the  Greeks  of  Massilia.  But 
Strabo,  who  derives  the  same  inference  from  the 
name,  had  evidently  no  account  of  its  origin  or 
foundation,  which  were  naturally  connected  by  later 
writers  with  the  fables  concerning  the  passage  of 
Hercules,  so  that  Ammianus  ascribes  the  foundation 
of  “ the  citadel  and  port  ” of  Monoecus  to  Hercules 
himself.  (Amm.  Marc.  xv.  10.  § 9.)  The  port  is 
well  described  by  Strabo  (?.  c.)  as  of  small  size,  so 
as  not  to  admit  many  vessels,  but  well  sheltered. 
Lucan,  however,  who  gives  a somewhat  detailed 
notice  of  it,  says  it  was  exposed  to  the  wind  called 
by  the  Gauls  Circius  (the  Vent  de  Bise)  which  ren- 
dered it  at  times  an  unsafe  station  for  ships  (Lucan, 
i.  405 — 408) ; and  Silius  Italicus  dwells  strongly 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
the  coast  of  Liguria  was  swept  by  the  same  wind, 
which  he  designates  under  the  more  general  name 
of  Boreas.  (Sil.  Ital.  i.  586 — 593.)  The  port  was 
formed  by  a projecting  rocky  point  or  headland,  on 
which  stands  the  modern  town  of  Monaco,  and 
which  was  doubtless  occupied  in  like  manner  in  an- 
cient times,  at  first  by  the  temple  of  Hercules,  after- 
I wards  by  the  town  or  castle  of  Monoecus  {arx  Mo- 
noeci,  Ammian.  1.  c.)  The  town,  however,  does  not 
i seem  to  have  ever  been  a place  of  much  importance; 

I the  advantage  of  its  port  for  commercial  purposes 
I being  greatly  neutralised  by  the  want  of  commu- 
i nication  with  the  interior.  It  was,  however,  fre- 
quently resorted  to  by  the  Roman  fleets  and  ships, 

1 on  their  way  along  the  coast  of  Liguria  into  Spain  ; 

I and  hence  was  a point  of  importance  in  a naval 
j point  of  view.  (Val.  Max.  i.  6.  § 7 ; Tac.  Hist.  iii. 

I 42.)  The  headland  of  Monaco  itself  is  of  com- 
I paratively  small  height,  and  lies  immediately  under 
i a great  mountain  promontory,  formed  by  one  of  the 
I spurs  or  projecting  ridges  of  the  Maritime  Alps  : 

I and  which  was  regarded  by  many  writers  as  the 
I natural  termination  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Alps, 
j [Alpes,  p.  107.]  * The  passage  of  this  mountain 
! must  always  have  been  one  of  the  principal  difii- 
i culties  in  the  way  of  constructing  a high  road  along 
i the  coast  of  Liguria ; this  was  achieved  for  the  first 
; time  by  Augustus,  and  on  the  highest  point  of  the 
I passage  (called  in  the  Itineraries  “ in  Alpe  summa  ” 

I and  “in  Alpe  maritima,”  Itin.  Ant.  p.  296;  Tab. 

I Pent),  he  erected  a trophy  or  monument  to  com- 
memorate the  complete  subjugation  of  the  different 


! * Hence  Virgil  uses  the  expression  “ descendens 

arce  Monoeci  ” (Aen.  vi.  830)  by  a poetical  figure  for 
j the  Maritime  Alps  in  general. 
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nations  inhabiting  the  Alps.  The  inscription  of 
this  monument  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Pliny 
(iii.  20.  s.  24),  and  is  one  of  our  chief  authorities 
for  the  geography  of  the  Alpine  tribes.  The  ruins 
of  the  monument  itself,  which  was  of  a very  massive 
character,  still  remain,  and  rise  like  a great  tower 
above  the  village  of  Turhia,  the  name  of  which  is 
evidently  a mere  corruption  of  Tropaea  Augusti 
(Tpd-rraia  XeSaarov,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 2),  or  Tropaea 
Aepium,  as  it  is  termed  by  Pliny  (1.  c.). 

The  line  of  the  Roman  road,  cut  in  the  face  of  the 
mountain,  may  be  traced  for  some  distance  on  each 
side  of  Turhia,  and  several  ancient  milestones  have 
been  found,  which  commemorate  the  construction  of 
the  road  by  Augustus,  and  its  reparation  by  Hadrian. 
(Millin.  Voy.  en  Piemont,  vol.  ii.  pp.  135,  138; 
Durante,  Chorographie  du  Comte  de  Nice,  pp.  23 
—30.) 

The  port  of  Monoecus  seems  to  have  been  the 
extreme  limit  towards  the  E.  of  the  settlements  of 
Massilia,  and  hence  both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  regard  it 
as  the  point  from  whence  the  Ligurian  coast,  in  the 
more  strict  sense  of  the  term,  began.  (Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  7 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  §§  2,  3.)  Ptolemy  has  made  a 
strange  mistake  in  separating  the  Portus  Herculis 
and  Portus  Monoeci,  as  if  they  were  two  distinct 
places.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MONS  AUREUS  (Xpiaow  opos).  1.  A moun- 

tain in  Moesia  Superior,  which  the  emperor  Probus 
planted  with  vines.  (Eutrop.  ix.  17,  20;  It.  Ant. 
p.  132;  It.  H.  p.  564.) 

2.  A town  on  the  Danube,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  23  miles  from  Singidunum.  (Tab. 
Pent.)  [A.  L.] 

MONS  BALBUS,  a mountain  fastness  of  N. 
Africa,  to  which  Masinissa  retired.  (Liv.  xxix,  31.) 
Shaw  (TVav.  p.  184)  places  the  range  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Dakhul,  E.  of  Tunis  ; perhaps  Sabalet-es- 
Sahib.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MONS  BRISIACUS.  This  is  one  of  the  posi- 

tions in  the  Roman  Itins.  along  the  Rhine.  They 
place  it  between  Helvetum  or  Helcebus  [Helcebus] 
and  Urunci.  There  is  no  doubt  that  is  Vieux- 
Brisach  or  Allbreisach,  as  the  Germans  call  it.  All 
the  positions  of  the  Itins.  on  the  Rhine  are  on  the 
west  or  Gallic  side  of  the  river,  but  Vieux-Brisach 
is  on  the  east  side.  The  Rhine  has  changed  its 
bed  in  several  parts,  and  this  is  one  of  the  places 
where  there  has  been  a change.  Breisach  is  de- 
scribed by  Luitprand  of  Pavia  (quoted  by  D’Anville), 
as  being  in  the  tenth  century  surrounded  by  the 
Rhine  “ in  modum  insulae.”  It  may  have  been  on 
an  island  in  the  Roman  peiiod.  The  hill  (mens)  of 
Allbreisach  is  a well  marked  position,  and  was  once 
crowned  by  a citadel.  Allbreisach  is  now  in  the 
duchy  of  Baden,  and  opposite  to  Neubreisach  on  tlie 
French  side  of  the  Rhine.  [G.  L.] 

MONS  MARIO'RUM,  a town  in  Hispania  Bae- 
tica,  on  the  Mons  Marianus,  and  on  the  road  leading 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Anas  to  Emerita,  now  Ma- 
rines, in  the  Sierra  Morena.  (It.  A nt.  p.  442 ; 
Inscr.  ap.  Caro,  Ant.  i.  20;  Spon.  Miscell.  p.  191 ; 
Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  ix.  p.  23.) 

MONS  SACER  (to  Uphv  opos,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 4), 
a mountain  range  on  the  SE.  coast  of  Crete,  near 
Hierapytna,  identified  with  the  Pytna  (Uirva)  of 
Strabo  (x.  p.  472;  comp,  Groskm’d,  ad  loc.;  Hock, 
Kreta,  vol.  i.  p,  1 6.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MONS  SELEUCUS,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is 
placed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  next  to  Vapincum 
(Gap),  on  a road  from  Vapincum  to  Vienna  ( Vienne) 
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It  is  24  M.  P.  from  Vapincum  to  Mons  Seleucus,  ' 
and  26  M.  P.  from  Mons  Seleucus  to  Lucus  {Imc). 
The  Jerusalem  Itin.  has  two  Mutationes  (Ad  Fines, 
and  Davianum)  between  Vapincum  and  the  Mansio 
Mons  Seleucus,  and  the  whole  distance  is  31  M.  P. 
The  distances  would  not  settle  the  position  of  Mons 
Seleucus,  but  the  name  is  preserved  in  Saleon.  The 
Batie  Mont-SaUon  is  only  an  abbreviation  of  the 
Bastida  Montis  Seleuci,  a name  that  appears  in 
some  of  the  old  documents  of  Dauphine.  Many 
remains  exist  or  did  exist  at  Mons  Seleucus;  certain 
evidence  that  there  was  a Roman  town  here. 

Magnentius  was  defeated  A.  D.  353  by  Constantins 
at  Mons  Seleucus.  (Tillemont,  Histoire  des  Em- 
pereurs,  vol.  iv.  p.  383  ) The  memory  of  the  battle 
is  preserved  in  several  local  names,  as  Ae  Champ 
VImpeiris,  and  Le  Champ  Batailhs.  (Ukert,  Gal- 
lien,  p.  448.)  [G.  L.] 

MO'PSIUM  (MSil^iov:  Eth.  Mdvf/ios,  Steph.  B., 
Mo^/eteiis,  a dialectic  fonn  of  Mov^teos),  a town  of 
Pelasgiotis  in  Thessaly,  situated  upon  a hill  of  the 
same  name,  which,  according  to  Livy,  was  situated 
midway  between  Larissa  and  Tempe.  Its  ruins  are 
still  conspicuous  in  the  situation  mentioned  by  Livy, 
near  the  northern  end  of  the  lake  Karatjair  or 
Nessonis.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Strab.  ix.  pp.  441,  443; 
Liv.  xlii.  61,  67  ; Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii. 
p.  377.) 

MOPSO'PIA.  [Pamphtlia.] 

MOPSO'PIA  (Moil/oTTia),  an  ancient  name  of 
Attica,  derived  from  the  hero  Mopsopus  or  Mopsops. 
(Strab.  iv.  p.  397;  Lycophr.  1339;  Steph.  B.  s.v.) 

MOPSUCRE'NE  (Mdv|/ou  Kpr-nvr}'),  a town  in  the 
eastei-n  part  of  Cilicia,  on  the  river  Cydnus,  and  not 
far  from  the  frontier  of  Cataonia  to  which  Ptolemy 
(v.  7.  § 7),  in  fact,  assigns  it.  Its  site  was  on  the 
southern  slope  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  mountain  pass  leading  from  Cilicia 
into  Cappadocia,  twelve  miles  north  of  Tarsus.  It 
is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  place  where  the  em- 
peror Constantins  died,  a.  d.  361.  (Sozom.  v.  1 ; 
Philostorg.  vi.  5 ; Eutrop.  x.  7 ; Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  29 ; 
Itin.  Jnt.  p.  145,  where  it  is  called  Namsucrone  ; 
It.  Hieros.  p.  579,  where  its  name  is  mutilated  into 
Mansverine.) 

MOPSUE'STIA  (Moif/ov  iarla  or  Moi}/ov€(rTia : 
Eth.  Moif/eaTijs),  a considerable  town  in  the  extreme 
east  of  Cilicia,  on  the  river  Pyramus,  and  on  the 
road  from  Tarsus  to  Issus.  In  the  earlier  writers 
the  town  is  not  mentioned,  though  it  traced  its 
origin  to  the  ancient  soothsayer  Mopsus ; but  Pliny 
(v.  22),  who  calls  it  Mopsos,  states  that  in 
his  time  it  was  a free  town.  (Comp.  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  676;  Cic.  ad  Earn.  iii.  8;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
Procop.  de  Aed.  v.  5 ; Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  8 ; Phot. 
Cod.  176;  Ptol.  v.  8.  § 7 ; It.  Ant.  p.  705;  Hierocl. 
p.  705  ; It.  Hieros.  p.  680,  where  it  is  called  Man- 
sista.)  A splendid  bridge  across  the  Pyramus  was 
built  at  Mopsuestia  by  the  emperor  Constantins. 
(Alalala,  Chron.  xiii.)  It  was  situated  only  12 
miles  from  the  coast,  in  a fertile  plain,  called  'AArjiar 
wedwK  (Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  5 ; Eustath.  ad  Dionys. 
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Per.  872.)  In  the  middle  ages  the  name  of  tlio 
place  was  corrupted  into  Mamista  ; its  present  name 
is  Messis  or  Mensis.  Ancient  remains  are  not  men- 
tioned, and  travellers  describe  Mensis  as  a dirty  and 
uninteresting  place.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  217; 
Otter’s  Reisen,  i.  c.  8.)  [L.  S.] 

MORBIUM,  in  Britain,  is  mentioned  in  the  Notitia 
as  the  quarters  of  a body  of  horse  Cataphractai  ii 
(“  praefectus  equitum  Cataphractariorum  Morbio”). 

We  are  justified  by  an  inscription  in  placing  Mor- 
bium  at  Moresby  near  Whitehaven,  where  the  re- 
mains of  a Roman  camp  are  yet  to  be  traced.  The 
inscription,  preserved  in  a MS.  of  Dr.  Stukeley,  but 
not  read  by  him,  is  upon  a monument  to  the  me- 
mory of  a soldier  of  the  Cataphractarii,  which  was 
found  within  the  precincts  of  the  Camp.  [C.R.S.] 

MORDULAMNE  (MopSouAd/ij/rj,  Ptol.  vii.  4.  § 5), 
a port  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Taprobane  ( Ceylon). 

The  name  is  probably  a coiruption  of  the  MSS.,  and 
ought  to  be  M6pdov  Xip.i]v  or  MdpSoi/Aa  \tp.T]u.  It 
is,  perhaps,  represented  by  the  present  Kattregam, 
where  there  are  still  extensive  ruins.  (Ritter,  Erd- 
hunde,  vi.  p.  22 ; Davy,  Account  of  Ceylon,  p. 
420.)  [V.] 

MORGA'NTIA,  MURGA'NTIA,  or  MORGA'N- 
TIUM  (ftlopyduriov,  Strab.;  HiopyavTiv-ri,  Died.: 

Eth.  Mopyavrivos.  The  name  is  variously  written 
by  Latin  writers  Murgantia,  Murgentia,  and  Mor- 
gentia;  the  inhabitants  are  called  by  Cicero  and 
Pliny,  Murgentini),  a city  of  Sicily,  in  the  interior 
of  the  island,  to  the  SW.  of  Catana.  It  was  a city 
of  the  Siculi,  though  Strabo  assigns  its  foundation 
to  the  Morgetes,  whom  he  supposes  to  have  crossed 
over  from  the  southern  part  of  Italy.  (Strab.  vi. 
pp.  257,  270.)  But  this  was  probably  a mere 
inference  from  the  resemblance  of  name;  Stephanus 
of  Byzantium  (5.  v.),  who  is  evidently  alluding  to 
the  same  tradition,  calls  Morgentium,  or  Morgentia 
(as  he  writes  the  name),  a city  of  Italy,  but  no  such 
place  is  known.  [Morgetes.]  Strabo  is  the  only 
author  who  notices  the  existence  of  the  Morgetes  in 
Sicily ; and  it  is  certain  that  when  Morgantium  first 
appears  in  history  it  is  as  a Siculian  town.  It  is  first  ^ 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  in  b.  c.  459,  when  he  calls  ^ 
it  a considerable  city  (^tt6\iv  d^i6\oyov,  Diod.  xi.  '1 
78):  it  was  at  this  time  taken  by  Ducetius,  who  is 
said  to  have  added  greatly  to  his  power  and  fame 
by  the  conquest;  but  after  the  fall  of  that  leader, 
it  became  again  independent.  We  next  hear  of  it 
in  B.  c.  424,  when,  according  to  Thucydides,  it  was 
stipulated,  at  the  peace  concluded  by  Hermocrates, 
that  Morgantia  (or  Morgantina,  as  he  writes  the 
name)  should  belong  to  the  Camarinaeans,  they 
paying  for  it  a fixed  sum  to  the  Syracusans.  (Thuc. 
iv.  65.)  It  is  impossible  to  understand  this  arrange-  1 

ment  between  two  cities  at  such  a distance  from  i 

one  another,  and  there  is  probably  some  mistake  in  I 

the  names.*  It  is  certain  that  in  b.  c.  396,  Mor-  | 

gantia  again  appears  as  an  independent  city  of  the  \ 

Siculi,  and  was  one  of  those  which  fell  under  the  ( 

arms  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  at  the  same  time  j 

with  Agyrium,  Menaenum,  and  other  places.  (Diod.  j 

xiv.  78.)  At  a later  period  it  afforded  a refuge  to  | 

Agathocles,  when  driven  into  exile  from  Syracuse,  | 

* It  has  been  suggested  that  we  should  read  I 

Karavaiois  for  Kapapiua'iois : but  the  error  is  more  I 

probably  in  the  other  and  less-known  name.  Per-  ' 

haps  w'e  should  read  MoTVKav^v  for  Mopyapr  v v ( 

lia  the  district  of  Motyca  immediately  adjoined  that  - 
of  Camarina. 
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and  it  was  in  great  part  by  the  assistance  of  a body 
of  mercenary  troops  from  Morgantia  and  other 
towns  of  the  interior,  that  that  tyrant  succeeded  in 
establishing  his  despotic  power  at  Syracuse,  b.  c. 
317.  (Justin,  xxii.  2 ; Diod.  xix.  6.)  Morgantia 
is  repeatedlv  mentioned  during  the  Second  Punic 
War.  During  the  siege  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus 
it  was  occupied  by  a Roman  garrison,  and  great 
magazines  of  corn  collected  there;  but  the  place 
was  betrayed  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  Carthaginian 
general  Himilco,  and  was  for  some  time  occupied  by 
the  Syracusan  leader  Hippocrates,  who  from  thence 
watched  the  proceedings  of  the  siege.  (Liv.  xxiv. 
36,  39.)  It  w'as  ultimately  recovered  by  the  Roman 
general,  but  revolted  again  after  the  departure  of 
Marcellus  from  Sicily,  b.  c.  211;  and  being  retaken 
by  the  praetor  M.  Cornelius,  both  the  town  and  its 
territory  were  assigned  to  a body  of  Spanish  merce- 
naries, who  had  deserted  to  the  Romans  under 
Mericus.  (Id.  xxvi.  21.) 

Morgantia  appears  to  have  still  continued  to  be 
a considerable  town  under  the  Roman  dominion.  In 
the  great  Servile  insurrection  of  b.  c.  102  it  was 
besieged  by  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents,  Tryphon 
and  Athenian;  but  being  a strong  place  and  well 
fortified,  offered  a vigorous  resistance ; and  it  is  not 
clear  whether  it  ultimately  fell  into  their  hands  or 
not.  (Diod.  xxxvi.  4,  7.  Exc.  Phot.  pp.  533,  534.) 
Cicero  repeatedly  mentions  its  territory  as  one  fertile 
in  corn  and  well  cultivated,  though  it  suffered  se- 
verely from  the  exactions  of  Verres.  (Cic.  Verr. 
iii.  18.  43.)  It  was  therefore  in  his  time  still  a 
municipal  town,  and  we  find  it  again  mentioned  as 
such  by  Pliny  (iii.  8.  s.  14);  so  that  it  must  be  an 
error  on  the  part  of  Strabo,  that  he  speaks  of  Mor- 
gantium  as  a city  that  no  longer  existed.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  270.)  It  may,  however,  very  probably  have 
been  in  a state  of  great  decay,  as  the  notice  of  Pliny 
is  the  only  subsequent  mention  of  its  name,  and 
from  this  time  all  trace  of  it  is  lost. 

The  position  of  Morgantia  is  a subject  of  great 
uncertainty,  and  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
conflicting  statements  of  ancient  writers.  Most 
PI  authorities,  however,  concur  in  associating  it  with 
the  Siculian  towns  of  the  interior,  that  border  on 
the  valleys  of  the  Symaethus  and  its  tributaries, 
Menaenum,  Agyrium,  Assorus,  &c.  (Diod.  xi.  78, 
xiv.  78;  Cic.  Verr.  1.  c.;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  265);  and 
a more  precise  testimony  to  the  same  effect  is  found 
in  the  statement  that  the  Carthaginian  general 
Mago  encamped  in  the  territory  of  Agyrium,  hy 
the  river  Chrysas,  on  the  road  leading  to  Mor- 
gantia. (Diod.  xiv.  95.)  The  account  of  its  siege 
during  the  Servile  War  also  indicates  it  as  a place  of. 
natural  strength,  built  on  a lofty  hill.  (Diod.  xxxvi. 
1.  c.)  Hence  it  is  very  strange  that  Livy  in  one 
passage  speaks  of  the  Roman  fleet  as  lying  at  Mor- 
gantia, as  if  it  were  a place  on  the  sea-coast  ; a 
j statement  wholly  at  variance  with  all  other  accounts 
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of  its  position,  and  in  which  there  must  probably  be 
some  mistake.  (Liv.  xxiv.  27.)  On  the  whole  we 
may  safely  place  Morgantia  somewhere  on  the  hol- 
ders of  the  fertile  tract  of  plain  that  extends  from 
Catania  inland  along  the  Simeto  and  its  tributaries; 
and  probably  on  the  hills  between  the  Dittaino  and 
the  Gurna  Longa,  two  of  the  principal  of  those  tribu- 
taries; but  any  attempt  at  a nearer  determination 
must  be  purely  conjectural. 

There  exist  coins  of  Morgantia,  which  have  the 
name  of  the  city  at  full,  MOPPANTINflN  : this  is 
unfortunately  effaced  on  the  one  figured  in  the  pre- 
ceding column.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MORGE'TES  (MdpyTjrcs),  an  ancient  people  of 
southern  Italy,  who  had  disappeared  before  the 
period  of  authentic  history,  but  are  noticed  by  several 
ancient  writers  among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  the  peninsula,  in  connection  with  the 
Oenotrians,  Itali,  and  Siculi.  Antiochus  of  Syracuse 
(ap.  Dionys.  i.  12)  represented  the  Siculi,  Morgetes 
and  Italietes  as  all  three  of  Oenotrian  race;  and 
derived  their  names,  according  to  the  favourite 
Greek  custom,  from  three  successive  rulers  of  the 
Oenotrians,  of  whom  Italus  was  the  first.  Merges 
the  second,  and  Siculus  the  third.  This  last 
monarch  broke  up  the  nation  into  two,  separating 
the  Siculi  from  their  parent  stock ; and  it  would 
seem  that  the  Morgetes  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
younger  branch ; for  Strabo,  who  also  cites  An- 
tiochus as  his  authority,  tells  us  that  the  Siculi  and 
Morgetes  at  first  inhabited  the  extreme  southern 
peninsula  of  Italy,  until  they  were  expelled  from 
thence  by  the  Oenotrians,  when  they  crossed  over 
into  Sicily.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  257.)  The  geographer 
also  regards  the  name  of  Morgantium  in  Sicily  as 
an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Morgetes  in  that 
island  (Ibid.  pp.  257.  270)  ; but  no  other  writer 
notices  them  there,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
time  of  Thucydides  their  name  must  have  been 
effectually  merged  in  that  of  the  Siculi.  In  the 
Etymologicon  Magnum,  indeed,  l\Iorges  is  termed  a 
king  of  Sicily : but  it  seems  clear  that  a king  of 
the  Siculi  is  intended ; for  the  fable  there  related, 
which  calls  Siris  a daughter  of  Morges,  evidently 
refers  to  Italy  alone.  {Etym.  M.  v.  2«p/s.)  All 
that  we  can  attempt  to  deduce  as  historical  from 
the  legends  above  cited,  is  that  there  appears  to 
have  existed  in  the  S.  of  Italy,  at  the  time  when 
the  Greek  colonists  first  became  acquainted  with  it, 
a people  or  tribe  bearing  the  name  of  Morgetes, 
whom  they  regarded  as  of  kindred  race  with  the 
Chones  and  other  tribes,  whom  they  included  under 
the  more  general  appellation  of  the  Oenotrians. 
[Oenotria.]  Their  particular  place  of  abode 
cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty;  but  Strabo  seems 
to  place  them  in  the  southern  peninsula  of  Brut- 
tium,  adjoining  Rhegium  and  Locri.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  257.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MORGINNUM,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  placed 
by  the  Table  on  the  road  from  Vienna  (FieM??e) 
to  Alpis  Cottia,  and  14  M.  P.  short  of  Cularo 
(^Grenoble).  The  place  is  A/oira«5.  [G.  L.J 
MORTAH.  [Jerusalem.] 

MORICAMBA  (MopiKagS-n,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 3),  an 
estuary  of  Britain,  Morecambe  Bay,  on  the  coast  of 
Lancashire.  [C.  R.  S.] 

MORIDU'NUM,  in  Britain,  placed  both  by  the 
Antonine  Itin.  and  Geogr.  Rav.  near  Isca  of  the 
Dumnonii  (^Exeter')  : it  was  one  of  the  stations 
termed  mansiones  and  mutatlones,  probably  the 
latter  ; its  site  has  by  no  means  ,been  agreed  upon  by 
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topographers,  and  three  or  four  localities  have  been 
proposed.  Of  these,  Seaton  and  Hemhuryj  near 
TIoniton,  appear  to  have  the  best  claims  for  consi- 
deration ; but  as  the  stations  next  to  large  towns 
were  often  merely  establishments  for  relays  of  horses 
and  other  purposes  connected  with  posting,  they 
were  the  least  likely  to  be  constructed  on  a large  or 
substantial  scale;  and  thus  we  have  often  great  diffi- 
culty in  detecting  even  a vestige  of  them.  [C.  R.  S.^ 

MORIMARUSA.  [Oceanus  Septentrionalis.] 

MORI'MENE  (Mopifxevi/i),  a district  in  the  north- 
west of  Cappadocia,  comprising  both  banks  of  the 
river  Halys,  is  said  to  have  been  fit  only  for  pasture 
land,  to  have  had  scarcely  any  fruit-trees,  and  to 
have  abounded  in  wild  asses.  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  534, 
637,  539,  540  ; Plin.  H.  N.  vi,  3.)  The  Romans 
regarded  it  as  a part  of  Galatia,  whence  Ptolemy 
(v?  6)  does  not  mention  it  among  the  districts  of 
Cappadocia.  [L-  S.] 

MO'RINI,  a nation  of  Belgica.  Virgil  is  the  au- 
thority for  the  quantity : — 

“ Extremique  hominum  Morini.”  (Aen.  viii.  727.) 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  article  Menaph  that 
on  the  north  the  Morini  were  bounded  by  the  Menapii. 
On  the  west  the  ocean  was  the  boundary,  and  on 
the  south  the  Ambiani  and  the  Atrebates.  The 
eastern  boundary  cannot  be  so  easily  determined. 
The  element  of  Morini  seems  to  be  the  word  mor, 
the  sea,  which  is  a common  Flemish  word  still,  and 
also  found  in  the  Latin,  the  German,  and  the 
English  languages. 

Caesar,  who  generally  speaks  of  the  Morini  with 
the  Menapii,  has  fixed  their  position  in  general  terms. 
When  he  first  invaded  Britannia  he  went  into  the 
country  of  the  Morini,  because  the  passage  from 
there  to  Britain  was  the  shortest  (5.  G.  iv.  21).  In 
the  next  expedition,  b.  c.  54;  he  sailed  from  Portus 
Itius,  having  ascertained  that  the  passage  from  this 
port  to  Britain  was  the  most  commodious.  Portus 
Itius  is  in  the  country  of  the  Morini  [Ixius  Portus]. 
Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  § 8)  mentions  two  cities  of  the 
Morini,  Gesoriacura  or  Bononia  (^Boulogne),  and 
Taruenna  {Thtrouenne'),  east  of  it,  in  the  interior. 
If  we  add  Castellum  Morinorum  (^Cassel),  in  the 
interior,  south  of  Dunkerque,  “ w'e  see  that,  besides 
the  diocese  of  Boulogne,  the  territory  of  the  Morini 
comprises  the  new  dioceses  of  St.  Omer  and  Ypern, 
which  succeeded  to  that  of  Toumai."  (D’Anville.) 
But  if  Cassel  is  not  within  the  limits  of  the  klorini, 
their  territoiy  will  not  be  so  extensive  as  D’Anville 
makes  it.  [Menapii.] 

Caesar’s  wars  with  the  Morini  were  more  suc- 
cessful than  with  the  Menapii.  A large  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  Morini  did  not  offer  such  natural 
obstacles  as  the  land  of  the  Menapii.  The  marshes 
of  the  Morini  w’ould  be  between  Calais  and  Dun- 
kerque. The  force  which  the  Morini  were  supposed 
to  be  able  to  send  to  the  Belgic  confederation  in 
B.  c.  57  was  estimated  at  25,000  men.  Though 
most  of  the  Morini  were  subdued  by  Caesar,  they 
rose  again  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  were  put 
down  by  C.  Carinas  (Dion  Cassius,  li.  21).  When 
Bononia  was  made  a Roman  port,  and  Taruenna  a 
Roman  town,  the  country  of  the  Morini  would  become 
Romanised,  and  Roman  usages  and  the  Roman  lan- 
guage would  prevail.  There  were  Roman  roads 
which  terminated  at  Bononia  and  Castellum. 

An  inscription  mentions  the  Decemviri  of  the 
Colonia  Morinorum,  but  it  is  unknown  what  place 
it  is.  [G.  L.] 
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MO'RIUS.  [Boeotia,  Vol.  I.  p.  412,  b.] 
MORON  (Mopcoj/),  a town  of  Lusitania  upon  the 
Tagus,  which  Brutus  Callaicus  made  his  head- 
quarters in  his  campaign  against  the  Lusitanians. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  152.)  Its  exact  site  is  unknown. 

MORONTABARA  (ja.  lAopovraSapa,  Arrian, 
Indie,  c.  22),  a place  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  at  no 
great  distance  W.  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  noticed 
by  Arrian  in  his  account  of  Nearchus’s  expedition 
with  the  fleet  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  satisfactorily  identified  with 
any  modern  place.  [V.] 

MOROSGI,  a town  of  the  Varduli  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  identified  by  Ukert  with  St.  Sebastian, 
which,  however,  more  probably  represents  Menosca. 
(Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34;  Ukert,  ii.  1.  p.  446;  Forbiger, 
iii.  p.  80.) 

MORTUUM  MARE.  [Paxaestina.] 
MORTUUM  MARE.  [Septentrionalis 
Oceanus.] 

MORYLLUS.  [Mygdonia.] 

MOSA  in  Gallia  is  placed  by  the  Antonine  Itin. 
between  Andomatunum  (^Langres)  and  Tullum 
(Toul).  It  is  18  M.  P.  from  Andomatunum  to 
Mosa,  which  is  supposed  to  be  Meuve,  situated  at  a 
passage  over  the  Maas,  and  in  the  line  of  an  old 
Roman  road.  [G.  L.] 

AIOSA  (^Matts'),  a river  of  Gallia,  which  Caesar 
supposed  to  rise  in  the  Vosegus  ( Vosges')  within  tiie 
limits  of  the  Lingones.  (5.  G.  iv.  10.)  This 
passage  of  Caesar,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Mosa 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  receiving  a part  of  the 
Rhine,  called  Vahalis  ( Waal),  is  very  obscure.  This 
matter  is  discussed  in  the  article  Batavi.  Dion 
Cassius  writes  the  word  in  the  fonn  Mdo-os  (xliv. 
42);  and  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  § 3)  has  the  form  Mwaa 
in  the  genitive. 

Caesar  {B.  G.  vi.  33)  says  that  the  Scaldis 
(^Schelde)  flows  into  the  Mosa;  a mistake  that  might 
easily  be  made  with  such  knowledge  of  the  coast  of 
Belgium  and  Holland  as  he  possessed.  The  only 
branch  of  the  Mosa  which  Caesar  mentions  is  the 
Sabis  (^Sambre),  which  joins  the  Maas  on  the  left 
bank  at  Charleroi  in  Belgium. 

The  Maas,  called  Meuse  by  the  French,  rises 
about  48°  N.  lat.  in  the  Faucilles,  which  unite  the 
Cote  d Or  and  the  Vosges.  The  general  course  of 
the  Maas  is  north,  but  it  makes  several  great  bends 
before  it  reaches  Liege  in  Belgium,  from  which  its 
course  is  north  as  far  as  Grave,  where  it  turns  to  the 
west,  and  for  80  miles  flows  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Waal.  The  Maas  joins  the  Waal  at  Gorcum,  and, 
retaining  its  name,  flows  past  Rotterdam  into  the 
North  Sea.  The  whole  length  of  the  Maas  is  abo\  e 
500  miles.  [G.  L.] 

MOSAEUS  {Mcixraios,  Ptol.  vi.  3.  § 2),  a small 
stream,  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  the  Eulaeus  and 
the  Tigris.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  that  called 
by  Marcian  (p.  17)  the  MayaTov.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
one  of  the  streams  which  together  form  the  mouths 
of  the  Tigris,  and  may  not  impossibly  be  the  same 
which  Pliny  names  the  Aduna  (vi.  27,  31),  and 
which  he  appears  to  have  considered  as  a feeder  of 
the  Eulaeus.  [V.] 

MOSCHA  PORTUS  (Mdrrxa  Kig-hv).  1.  A 
harbour  on  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia,  near  the  extreme 
east  of  the  Adramitae,  or  more  properly  of  the 
Ascitae,  since  the  next  named  place  is  “ Syagros  ex 
trema”  (^vaypos  &Kpa),  and  the  Ascitae  extended 
from  Syagros  mons  to  the  sea.  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  p.  153, 
comp.  p.  154).  Mr.  Forster  thinks  there  is  no  diffi- 
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culty  in  identifying  it  with  Kesem,  the  last  seaport 
westward  of  Cape  Fartask,  his  “ Syagros  extrema.” 
{Geogr.  of  Arabia, \o\.  ii.  pp.  164.  178)  The  posi- 
tion assigned  it  by  D’Anville  at  the  modern  Muscat 
is  certainly  untenable.  (Ib.  pp.  167,  168,  224,  233, 
234.) 

2.  A second  harbour  of  this  name  is  mentioned 
by  the  author  of  the  Periplus,  on  the  east  of  the 
Syagros  Promontorium,  in  the  large  bay  named  by 
Ptolemy  Sachalites  Sinus  (SaxaAirTjs  k6\ttos'),  and 
east  of  the  smaller  one,  named  Omana  ^ Opava),  by 
the  author  of  the  Periplus,  who  places  this  Moscha 
Portus  1100  stadia  east  of  Syagros.  He  calls  it  a 
port  appointed  for  the  lading  of  the  Sachalite  in- 
cense (pfjpos  airobebeiypevos  rod  'XaxaXirov  \i€d- 
vov  irphs  ip§o\i}u),  frequented  by  ships  from  Cane, 
and  a wintering-place  for  late  vessels  from  Limyrice 
and  Barygaza,  where  they  bartered  fine  linen,  and 
corn,  and  oil  for  the  native  produce  of  this  coast.  Mr. 
Forster  furnishes  an  ingenious  etymological  explana- 
tion of  the  recurrence  of  this  name  on  the  coast  of 
the  Sachalites  Sinus.  “ The  Arabic  Moscha,  like 
the  Greek  o.>7k6s,  signifies  a hide,  or  skin,  or  a bag 
of  skin  or  leather  blown  up  like  a bladder.  Now, 
Ptolemy  informs  us  that  the  pearl  divers  who  fre- 
quented his  Sinus  Sachalites  (unquestionably  the 
site  of  Arrian’s  Moscha  Portus),  were  noted  for  the 
practice  of  swimming,  or  floating  about  the  bay, 
supported  by  inflated  hides  or  skins.  What  more 
natural  than  that  the  parts  frequented  by  these 
divers  should  be  named  from*this  practice  ? . . . 
And  hence,  too,  the  name  of  the  Ascitae  of  Ptolemy 
(‘  floaters  on  skins’),  the  actual  inhabitants  of  his 
Moscha  Portus  immediately  west  of  his  Sutlgros.”  It 
is  a remarkable  fact  mentioned  by  modern  travellers, 
that  this  practice  still  pre^•ails  among  the  fishermen 
on  this  coast;  for  “as  the  natives  have  but  few 
canoes,  they  generally  substitute  a single  inflated 
skin,  or  two  of  these  having  a flat  board  across  them. 
On  this  frail  contrivance  the  fishennan  seats  himself, 
and  either  casts  his  small  hand-net  or  plays  his  hook 
and  line.”  (Lieut.  Wellsted,  Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  i. 
pp.  79,  80,  cited  by  Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  175, 
note*. ) The  identification  of  Arrian’s  Moscha  with 
the  modern  Amera,  is  complete.  Arrian  reckons 
600  stadia  from  Syagros  across  the  bay  which  he 
names  Omana.  This  measurement  tallies  exactly 
with  that  of  the  Bay  of  Seger,  in  Commodore  Owen’s 
chart  of  this  coast;  and  from  the  eastern  extremity  of 
this  bay  to  Moscha  Portus,  Arrian  assigns  a dis- 
tance of  500  stadia,  which  measures  with  nearly 
equal  exactness  the  distance  to  Ras-al-Sair  (the 
Ausara  of  Ptolemy),  situated  about  60  Roman  miles 
to  the  east  of  the  preceding  headland.  The  identity 
of  the  Moscha  Portus  of  Arrian  with  the  Ausara  of 
Ptolemy  is  thus  further  corroborated.  “ Arrian  states 
his  Moscha  Portus  to  have  been  the  emporium  of 
the  incense  trade ; and  Pliny  proves  Ausara  to  have 
been  a chief  emporium  of  this  trade,  by  his  notice 
of  the  fact  that  one  particular  kind  of  incense  bore 
the  name  of  Ausaritis.”  (Plin.  xii.  35  ; Forster, 
c.  pp.  176,  177.)  [G.W.] 

MOSCHI  (Mdo-xot,  Hecat.Fr.l88,  ap.Steph.B. 
s.  V.),  a Colchian  tribe,  who  have  been  identified 
with  the  Meshech  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxvii. 
13;  Rosenmuller,  Bibl.  Alterthumsk,  vol.  i.  pt.  i. 
p 248).  Along  with  the  Tibareni,  Mosynaeii, 
Macrones,  and  Mardae,  they  formed  the  19th  sa- 
trapy of  the  Persian  empire,  extending  along  the 
SE.  of  the  Euxine,  and  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
lofty  chain  of  the  Armenian  mountains.  (Herod,  iii. 
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94,  vii.  78.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo  (xi.  pp.  497 
— 499)  Moschice  (Moo-x'k^)  — in  which  was  a 
temple  of  Leucothea,  once  famous  for  its  wealth,  but 
plundered  by  Pharnaces  and  Mithridates  — was 
divided  between  the  Colchians,  Albanians,  and 
Iberians  (comp.  Mela,  iii.  5.  § 4 ; Plin.  vi.  4). 
Procopius  (5.  G.  iv.  2),  who  calls  them  MeVxo/, 
says  that  they  w^ere  subject  to  the  Iberians,  and  had 
embraced  Christianity,  the  religion  of  their  masters. 
Afterwards  their  district  became  the  appanage  of 
Liparites,  the  Abasgian  prince.  (Cedren.  vol.  ii. 
p.  770 ; Le  Beau,  Bus  Empire,  vol.  xiv.  p.  355  ; 
St.  Martin,  Memoires  sur  VArmenie,  vol.  ii.  p. 
222.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MO'SCHICI  MONTES  (ra  Moaxifcd  opg,  Strab. 
i.  p.  61,  xi.  pp.  492,  497,  521,  527,  xii.  p.  548, 
Plut.  Pomp.  34;  Mela,  i.  19.  §13;  Ptol.  v.  6. 
§ 13;  Moschicus  M.,  Plin.  v.  27),  the  name  applied, 
■W'ith  that  of  Paiyadres,  and  others,  to  the  mountain 
chain  which  connects  the  range  of  Anti-Taurus 
wuth  the  Caucasus.  Although  it  is  obviously  im- 
possible to  fix  the  precise  elevation  to  which  the 
ancients  assigned  this  name,  it  may  be  generally 
described  as  the  chain  of  limestone  mountains,  with 
volcanic  rocks,  and  some  granite,  w'hich,  branching 
from  the  Caucasus,  skirts  the  E.  side  of  Imiretia, 
and  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  the  Perengah 
Tdgh,  runs  nearly  SW.  along  the  deep  valley  of 
Ajirah  in  the  district  of  Tchildir ; fiom  whence  it 
turns  towards  the  S.,  and  again  to  the  W.  along  the 
valley  of  the  Acampsis,  to  the  W.  of  which,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Kop  Tdgh,  it  enters  Lesser  Asia. 
(Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  p.  816 ; Chesney,  Exped. 
Euphrat.  vol.  i.  p.  285.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MOSE  in  Gallia  appears  in  the  Table  on  a road 
from  Durocortorum  (^Reims')  to  Meduantum.  [Me- 
DUANTUM.]  The  place  appears  to  be  Mouzon  on 
the  Maas.  D’Anville  says  that  the  place  is  called 
Mosomagus  in  the  oldest  middle  age  records.  [G.L.] 
MOSELLA  (^Mosel,  Moselle),  a river  of  Gallia, 
which  joins  the  Rhine  at  Coblenz  [Confluentes]. 
In  the  narrative  of  his  war  with  the  Usipetes  and 
Tenctheri  Caesar  (J5.  G.  iv.  15)  speaks  of  driving 
them  into  the  water  “ ad  confluentem  Mosae  et 
Rhenl.”  One  of  the  latest  and  best  editors  of  Caesar, 
who  however  is  singulai'ly  ignorant  of  geography, 
supposes  this  confluence  of  the  Mosa  and  the  Rhenus 
to  be  the  junction  of  the  Mosa  and  a part  of  the 
Rhenus  w'hich  is  mentioned  by  Caesar  in  another 
place  (J5.  G.  iv.  10;  Mosa.)  But  this  is  impossible, 
as  D’Anville  had  shown,  who  observes  that  the 
Usipetes  [Menapii]  had  crossed  the  Rhine  in  the 
low'er  part  of  its  course,  and  landed  on  the  tendtory 
of  the  Menapii.  Having  eaten  them  up,  the  invaders 
entered  the  country  of  the  Eburones,  w’liich  we  know 
to  be  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Mosa,  and  higher 
up  than  the  country  of  the  Menapii.  From  the 
Eburones  the  Germans  advanced  into  the  Condrusi 
in  the  latitude  of  Liege  ; and  they  were  here  before 
Caesar  set  out  after  them.  (^B.  G.  iv.  6.)  Caesar’s 
narrative  shows  that  the  German  invaders  were  not 
thinking  of  a retreat : their  design  was  to  penetrate 
further  into  Gallia,  where  they  had  been  invited  by 
some  of  the  Gallic  states,  who  hoped  to  throw  otF 
the  Roman  yoke.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Germans 
on  the  river,  Caesar  built  his  wooden  bridge  over  the 
Rhine,  the  position  of  w'hich  was  certainly  some- 
where between  Coblenz  and  A ndernach.  The  con- 
clusion is  certain  that  this  confluence  of  the  Rhenus 
and  the  Mosa  is  the  confluence  of  the  Rhenus  and 
the  Mosella  at  Coblenz;  and  we  must  explain  Caesar’s 
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mistake  as  well  as  we  can.  It  is  possible  that  both 
rivers  were  called  Mosa;  and  Mosella  or  Mosula,  as 
Floras  has  it,  seems  to  be  a diminutive  of  Mosa,  but 
that  reading  is  somewhat  doubtful.  (Florus,  iii.  10. 
ed.  Duk.)  There  is  no  variation  in  CaesaFs  text 
in  the  passage  where  he  speaks  of  the  confluence  of 
the  Rhenus  and  the  Mosa.  (Caesar,  ed.  Schneider.) 
Several  of  the  afiluents  of  the  Mosel  are  mentioned 
in  the  ancient  writers,  and  chiefly  by  Ausonius:  the 
Sura  (Sour),  Pronaea  (Pmm),  Nemesa  (Nims), 
Gelbis  (Kill),  Erubrus  (Ruver),  Lesura  (Leser), 
Drahonus  (Drone),  Saravus  (Saar),  and  Salmona 
(Salm). 

The  Mosella  is  celebrated  in  one  of  the  longer 
poems  of  Ausonius,  who  wrote  in  the  4th  century 
A.  D.  The  vine  at  that  time  clothed  the  slopes  of 
the  hills  and  the  cliffs  which  bound  this  deep  and 
picturesque  river  valley  in  its  course  below  Trier : 

“ Qua  sublimis  apex  longo  super  ardua  tractu, 

Et  rupes  et  aprica  jugi,  flexusque  sinusque 

Vitibus  adsurgunt  naturalique  theatro.”  (v.  154.) 

Tliere  is  a German  metrical  translation  of  this  poem 
by  Rocking  with  notes. 

The  Mosel  rises  on  the  western  face  of  the  Vosges, 
and  its  upper  course  is  in  the  hill  country,  formed 
by  the  offsets  of  the  mountains.  It  then  enters  the 
plain  of  Lorraine,  and  after  passing  Tullum  (Toul), 
it  is  joined  by  the  Meurthe  on  the  right  bank. 
From  the  junction  of  the  Meurthe  it  is  navigable, 
and  has  a general  north  course  past  Divodurum 
(Metz),  and  Thionville,  to  Augusta  Trevirorum 
(Trier  or  Treves).  From  Trier  its  general  course 
is  about  NNE.  with  many  great  bends,  and  in  a 
bed  deep  sunk  below  the  adjacent  country,  to  its 
junction  with  the  Rhine  at  Coblenz.  The  whole 
course  of  the  river  is  somewhat  less  than  300  miles. 
It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  in  some  seasons  as 
far  as  Metz. 

A Roman  governor  in  Gallia  proposed  to  unite 
the  jMosella  and  the  Arar  (Saone)  by  a canal,  and 
thus  to  effect  a navigation  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  North  Sea  [Gallia  Tkahsalpina,  V(d.  I. 
p.  967.]  [G.  L.] 

IMOSTE'NI  (Mo(TT7ji/of),  a town  of  Lydia  in  the 
Hyrcanian  plain,  south-east  of  Thyatira,  and  on  the 
road  between  this  latter  town  and  Sardis.  In  A.  D. 
17,  Mosteni  and  many  other  towns  of  that  country 
were  visited  by  a fearful  earthquake.  (Pbd.  v.  2. 
§16;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  17  ; Hierocl.  p.  671,  where  it 
is  erroneously  called  MucrrTji'Tj  or  MouTtva  ; Concil. 
Chalc.  p.  240.  where  it  bears  the  name  MovaT-fivr].) 
Its  exact  site  is  unknown.  (Comp,  Rasche,  Lex. 
Num.  iii.  1.  p.  869,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

MOSYCHLUS.  [Lemnos.] 

MOSYNOECI,  MOSSYNOECI,  MOSYNI,  MOS- 
SYNI  (Mo(rwot/foi,  'M.ocravPoiKoi,  Ulocrwoi,  Motr- 
(Tupoi),  a tribe  on  tlie  coast  of  Pontus,  occupying  the 
district  between  the  Tibareni  and  Macrones,  and  con- 
taining the  towns  of  Cerasus  and  Phaknacia. 
The  Mosynoeci  were  a brave  and  warlike  people,  but 
are  at  the  same  time  said  to  have  been  the  rudest 
and  most  uncivilised  among  all  the  tribes  of  Asia 
Minor.  Many  of  their  peculiar  customs  are  noticed 
by  the  Greeks,  who  planted  colonies  in  their  districts. 
They  are  said  to  have  lived  on  trees  and  in  towers. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  549.)  Their  kings,  it  is  said,  were 
elected  by  the  people,  and  dwelt  in  an  isolated  tower 
rising  somewhat  above  the  houses  of  his  subjects, 
who  watched  his  proceedings  closely,  and  provided 
him  with  all  that  was  necessary  ; but  when  he  did 
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anything  that  displeased  them,  they  stopped  their 
supplies,  and  left  him  to  die  of  starvation.  (Xen. 
Anab.  v.  4.  § 26  ; Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  1027;  Diod. 
xiv.  30;  Scymnus,  Fragm.  166.)  They  used  to 
cut  off  the  heads  of  the  enemies  they  had  slain,  and 
carry  them  about  amid  dances  and  songs.  (Xen. 
Anab.  iv.  4.  § 17 ; v.  4.  § 15.)  It  is  also  related 
that  they  knew  nothing  of  marriage  (Xen.  Anab. 
v.  4.  § 33  ; Diod.  1.  c.),  and  that  they  generally 
tattooed  their  bodies.  Eating  and  drinking  was 
their  greatest  happiness,  whence  the  children  of  the 
wealthy  among  them  were  regularly  fattened  with 
salt  dolphins  and  chestnuts,  until  they  were  as  thick 
as  they  were  tall  (Xen.  Anab.  v.  4.  § 32).  Their 
arms  consisted  of  heavy  spears,  six  cubits  in  length, 
with  round  or  globular  handles  ; large  shields  of 
wicker-work  covered  with  ox-hides  ; and  leather  or 
wooden  helmets,  the  top  of  which  was  adorned  with 
a crest  of  hair.  (Xen.  1.  c.,  v.  4.  § 12  ; Herod,  vii. 
78.)  The  fourth  chapter  of  the  fifth  book  of  Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis  is  full  of  curious  information  about 
this  singular  people.  (Comp,  also  Strab.  xi.  p.  528  ; 
Hecat.  Fragm.  193  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Herod,  iii.  94; 
Scylax,  p.  33. ; Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8 ; Orph.  Argon. 
740  ; Mela,  i.  19  ; Tibull.  iv.  1.  146;  Curtius,  vi. 
4,  17;  Plin.  vi.  4;  Val.  Flacc.  v.  152;  Dionys.  Per. 
766.)  [L.S.] 

MOTE'NE.  [Otene.] 

MO'TYA  (Motutj:  Eth.  Motvcuos  : S.  Pantaleo), 
a city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Drepanum 
and  Lilybaeum.  It  was  situated  on  a small  island, 
about  three  quarters  of  a mile  (six  stadia)  from  the 
mainland,  to  which  it  was  joined  by  an  artificial 
causeway.  (Diod.  xiv.  48.)  It  was  originally  a 
colony  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  fond  of  choos- 
ing similar  sites,  and  probably  in  the  first  instance 
merely  a commercial  station  or  emporium,  but  gra- 
dually rose  to  be  a flourishing  and  important  town. 
The  Greeks,  however,  according  to  their  custom, 
assigned  it  a legendary  origin,  and  derived  its  name 
from  a woman  named  Motya,  whom  they  connected 
with  the  fables  concerning  Hercules.  (Steph.  B.  s.v.) 
It  passed,  in  common  with  the  other  Phoenician  set- 
tlements in  Sicily,  at  a later  period  under  the  govern- 
ment or  dependency  of  Carthage,  whence  Diodorus 
calls  it  a Carthaginian  colony ; but  it  is  probable 
that  this  is  not  strictly  correct.  (Thuc.  vi.  2 ; Diod. 
xiv.  47.)  As  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  increased 
in  numbers  and  importance  the  Phoenicians  gra- 
dually abandoned  their  settlements  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  new  comers,  and  concentrated 
themselves  in  the  three  principal  colonies  of  Solus, 
Panormus,  and  Motya.  (Thuc.  1.  c.)  The  last  of 
these,  from  its  proximity  to  Carthage  and  its  op- 
portune situation  for  communication  with  Africa,  as 
well  as  the  natural  strength  of  its  position,  became 
one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Carthaginians,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  their  com- 
mercial cities  in  the  island.  (Diod.  xiv.  47.)  It 
appears  to  have  held,  in  both  these  respects,  the 
same  position  which  was  attained  at  a later  period 
by  Lilybaeum.  [Lilybaeum.]  Notwithstanding 
these  accounts  of  its  early  importance  and  flourish- 
ing condition,  the  name  of  Motya  is  rarely  mentioned 
in  history  until  just  before  the  period  of  its  me- 
morable siege.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Hecataeus 
(ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  and  Thucydides  notices  it  among 
the  chief  colonies  of  the  Phoenicians  in  Sicily,  which 
still  subsisted  at  the  period  of  the  Athenian  expe- 
dition, B.  c.  415.  (Thuc.  vi.  2.)  A few  years  later 
(b.  c.  409)  when  the  Carthaginian  army  under 
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Hannibal  landed  at  the  promontoiy  of  Lilybaeum, 
tliat  general  laid  up  his  fleet  for  security  in  the  gulf 
around  Motya,  while  he  advanced  with  his  land 
forces  along  the  coast  to  attack  Selinus.  (Diod.  xiii. 
54,  61.)  After  the  fall  of  the  latter  city,  we  are 
told  that  Hermocrates,  the  Syracusan  exile,  who 
had  established  himself  on  its  ruins  with  a numerous 
band  of  followers,  laid  waste  the  temtories  of  Motya 
and  Panormus  (Id.  xiii.  63)  ; and  again  during  the 
second  expedition  of  the  Carthaginians  under  Ha- 
niilcar  (b.  c.  407),  these  two  cities  became  the  per- 
manent station  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet.  (Id.  xiii. 
88.) 

It  was  the  important  position  to  which  Motya 
had  thus  attained  that  led  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  to 
direct  his  principal  efforts  to  its  reduction,  when  in 
B.  c.  397  he  in  his  turn  invaded  the  Cartha'ginian 
territory  in  Sicily.  The  citizens  on  the  other  hand, 
relying  on  succour  from  Carthage,  made  preparations 
for  a vigorous  resistance  ; and  by  cutting  off"  the 
causeway  which  united  them  to  the  mainland,  com- 
pelled Dionysius  to  have  recourse  to  the  tedious  and 
laborious  process  of  constructing  a mound  or  mole  of 
earth  across  the  intervening  space.  Even  when 
I this  was  accomplished,  and  the  military  engines  of 
I Dionysius  (among  which  the  formidable  catapult  on 
I this  occasion  made  its  appearance  for  the  first  time) 
W'cre  brought  up  to  the  walls,  the  Motyans  continued 
I a desperate  resistance  ; and  after  the  walls  and  towers 
were  carried  by  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the 
enemy,  still  maintained  the  de|'ence  from  street  to 
street  and  from  house  to  house.  This  obstinate 
struggle  only  increased  the  previous  exasperation  of 
j the  Sicilian  Greeks  against  the  Carthaginians  ; and 
I when  at  length  the  troops  of  Dionysius  made  them- 
j selves  masters  of  the  city,  they  put  the  whole  sur- 
I viving  population,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  the 
i sword.  (Diod.  xiv.  47 — 53.)  After  this  the  Syra- 
j cusan  despot  placed  it  in  charge  of  a garrison  under 
I in  officer  named  Biton ; while  his  brother  Leptines 
I inade  it  the  station  of  his  fleet.  But  the  next 

I spring  (b.  c.  396)  Himilcon,  the  Carthaginian  ge- 

I neral,  having  landed  at  Panormus  with  a very  large 
f*  force,  recovered  possession  of  Motya  with  compa- 
I ratively  little  difficulty.  (Id.  ib.  55.)  That  city, 

I however,  was  not  de.stined  to  recover  its  former  im- 
portance ; for  Himilcon,  being  apparently  struck 
with  the  superior  advantages  of  Lilybaeum,  founded 
a new  city  on  the  promontory  of  that  name,  to  which 
he  transferred  the  few  remaining  inhabitants  of 
^lotya.  (Diod.  xxii.  10.  p.  498.)  From  this  period 
the  latter  altogether  disappears  from  history ; and 
the  little  islet  on  which  it  was  built,  has  probably 
! ever  since  been  inhabited  only  by  a few  fishermen. 

I The  site  of  Motya,  on  which  earlier  geographers 
I were  in  much  doubt,  has  been  clearly  identified  and 
I described  by  Captain  Smyth.  Between  the  pro- 
I montory  of  Lilybaeum  (^Capo  Boeo)  and  that  of 

j Aegithallus  {S.  Teodoro),  the  coast  forms  a deep 

I bight,  in  front  of  which  lies  a long  group  of  low 
1 rocky  islets,  called  the  Slagnone.  Within  these, 

' and  considerably  nearer  to  the  mainland,  lies  the 
small  island  called  S.  Pantaleo,  on  which  the  re- 
I mains  of  an  ancient  city  may  still  be  distinctly 
I traced.  Fragments  of  the  walls,  with  those  of  two 
I gateways,  still  exist,  and  coins  as  well  as  pieces  of 
I ancient  brick  and  pottery — the  never  failing  indi- 
i cations  of  an  ancient  site  — are  found  scattered 
throughout  the  island.  The  circuit  of  the  latter 
' does  not  exceed  a mile  and  a half,  and  it  is  inha- 

I bited  only  by  a few  fisliermen  ; but  is  not  devoid  of 
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fertility.  (Smyth’s  Sicily,  pp.  235,  236.)  The  con- 
fined space  on  which  the  city  was  built  agrees 
with  the  description  of  Diodorus  that  the  houses 
were  lofty  and  of  solid  construction,  with  narrow 
streets  (jmvuTroi)  between  them,  which  facilitated 
the  desperate  defence  of  the  inhabitants.  (Diod.  xiv. 
48,  51.) 

It  is  a singular  fact  that,  though  we  have  no 
account  of  Motya  having  received  any  Greek  po- 
pulation, or  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks 
before  its  conquest  by  Dionysius,  there  exist  coins  of 
the  city  with  the  Greek  legend  MOTYAION. 
They  are,  however,  of  great  rarity,  and  are  ap- 
parently imitated  from  those  of  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Segesta.  (Eckliel,  vol.  i.  p.225.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


MO'TYCA,  or  MU'TYCA  (Mfiroy/fa,  PtoL:  Eth. 
Mutycensis,  Cic.  et  Plin. : Modicci),  an  inland  town 
in  the  SE.  of  Sicily,  between  Syracuse  and  Cama- 
rina.  It  was  probably  from  an  early  period  a de- 
pendency of  Syracuse ; and  hence  we  meet  with  no 
mention  of  its  name  until  after  the  Roman  conquest 
of  Sicily,  when  it  became  an  independent  muni- 
cipium,  and  apparently  a place  of  some  consequence. 
Cicero  tells  us  that  previous  to  the  exactions  of 
Verres,  its  territory  (the  “ ager  Mutycensis”)  sup- 
ported 187  farmers,  whence  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  at  once  extensive  and  fertile.  (Cic.  Verr. 
iii.  43,  51.)  Motyca  is  also  mentioned  among  the 
inland  towns  of  the  island  both  by  Pliny  and  Pto- 
lemy; and  though  its  name  is  not  found  in  the 
Itineraries,  it  is  again  mentioned  by  the  Geographer 
of  Ravenna.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  § 14  ; Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 14; 
Geogr.  Rav.  v.  23.)  Silius  Italicus  also  includes  it 
in  his  li.st  of  Sicilian  cities,  and  immediately  asso- 
ciates it  with  Netum,  with  which  it  was  clearly  in 
the  same  neighbourhood.  (Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  268.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  represented  by  the 
modern  city  of  Modica,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
populous  places  in  the  Val  di  Noto.  It  is  situated 
in  a deep  valley,  surrounded  by  bare  limestone  moun- 
tains, about  10  miles  from  the  sea. 

Ptolemy  notices  also  a river  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  Motychanus  (Motvxo-vos  Trorajuds),  which 
he  places  on  the  S.  coast,  and  must  evidently  derive 
its  name  from  the  city.  It  is  either  the  trifling 
stream  now  known  as  the  Fiume  di  Scicli,  which  rises 
very  near  Modica;  or  perhaps  the  more  considerable 
one,  now  known  as  Fiume  di  Ragusa,  which  flows 
within  a few  miles  of  the  same  city.  [E.  H.  B.] 
MO'TYUM  (Motoov),  a small  town  or  fortress  of 
Sicily,  in  the  territory  of  Agrigentum.  It  was  besieged 
in  B.  c.  451  by  the  Siculian  chief  Ducetius,  and  fell 
into  his  hands  after  a battle  in  which  he  defeated 
the  Agrigentines  and  their  allies;  but  was  recovered 
by  the  Agrigentines  in  the  course  of  the  following 
summer.  (Diod.  xi.  91.)  No  other  mention  of  it  is 
found,  and  its  site  is  wholly  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 
MOXOE'NE,  one  of  the  five  provinces  beyond 
the  Tigris,  ceded  by  Narses  to  Galerius  and  the 
Romans,  and  which  Sapor  afterwards  recovered 
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from  Jovian.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  7.  § 9,  comp, 
xxiii.  3.  § 5 ; Le  Beau,  Bos  Empire^  vol.  i.  p.  380, 
vol.  Hi.  p.  161  ; Gibbon,  cc.  xiii.  xxiv.).  Its  exact 
position  cannot  be  made  out,  though  it  must  have 
been  near  Kurdistan.  (Ritter,  Erdkwnde^  vol.  x. 

р.  816.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MUCHIRE'SIS  (MoyxetV’JO'is  al.  Movxe‘V‘0'is, 

Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  2, 15, 16),  a canton  of  Lazica,  po- 
])ulous  and  fertile  : the  vine,  which  does  not  grow 
in  the  rest  of  Colchis,  was  found  here.  It  was 
atered  by  the  river  Riieon  ('Pewi^).  Archaeopolis, 
its  chief  town,  was  the  capital  of  Colchis,  and  a 
jjlace  of  considerable  importance  in  the  Lazic  war. 
(Le  Beau,  Bas  Empire,  vol.  ix.  p.  217  ; Gibbon, 

с.  xlii.)  [K-  B.  J.] 

MUCRAE  or  NUCRAE  (the  reading  is  uncertain), 

a town  of  Samnium,  mentioned  only  by  Silius  Italicus 
(viii.  566),  the  situation  of  which  is  wholly  un- 
known. [E.  H.  B.J 

MUCUNI.  [Mauretania.] 

MUDUTTI.  [Modutti.] 

MUGILLA,  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  mentioned 
only  by  Dionysius  (viii.  36),  who  enumerates  the 
IMugillani  (MoyiKaivovs')  among  the  places  conquered 
by  Coriolanus,  at  the  head  of  the  VoLcian  army. 
He  there  mentions  them  (as  well  as  the  Albietes,  who 
are  equally  unknown)  between  the  citizens  of  Pollusca 
and  Corioh,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  Mu- 
gilla  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  cities;  but  we 
have  no  further  clue  to  its  site.  The  name  does  not 
again  appear,  even  in  Pliny’s  list  of  the  extinct  cities 
of  Latium ; and  we  should  be  apt  to  suspect  some 
mistake,  but  that  the  cognomen  of  Mugillanus, 
borne  by  one  family  of  the  Papirian  Gens,  seems  to 
confirm  the  correctness  of  the  name.  [E.  H.  B.] 
MUICU'RUM  (Mour/coOpoi'),  a place  on  the  coast 
of  lllyricum,  near  Salona,  which  was  taken  for  Totila, 
king  of  the  Goths,  by  Ilauf.  (Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  35 ; 
Le  Beau,  Bas  Empire,  vol.  ix.  p.  82.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MULELACHA,  a town  upon  a pi'omontory  of 
the  same  name  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  (Polyb. 
ap.  Plin.  V.  1),  now  Muley  Bu  Selhum,  the  old 
Mamora  of  the  charts.  (Comp.  London  Geog.  Journ. 
vol.  vi.  p.  302.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MULUCHA,  a river  of  Mauretania,  which  Sallust 
{Jug.  92, 1 10),  Mela  (i.  5.  §§  1,  5),  and  Pliny  (v.  2) 
assign  as  the  boundary  between  the  Mauri  and  Mas- 
saesyli,  or  the  subjects  of  Bocchus  and  Jugurtha. 
As  Strabo  (xvii.  pp.  827,  829)  makes  the  Molo- 
CATii  (MoAoxd0,  MoAax“^j  Ptol.  iv.  1.  §7)  serve 
the  same  purpose,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
are  one  and  the  same  river.  The  IMalva  (MaAoiJa, 
Ptol.  1.  c.)  of  Pliny  {1.  c.),  or  the  Muluwi,  which 
forms  the  frontier  between  Marocco  and  A Igeria,  is 
the  same  as  the  river  which  bounded  the  Moors  from 
the  Numidians.  This  river,  rising  at  or  near  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  lower  chain  of  Atlas,  and  flow- 
ing through  a diversified  country,  as  yet  almost 
untrodden  by  Europeans,  falls  into  the  sea  nearly  in 
the  middle  of  the  Gul/  of  Melilah  of  our  charts. 
(Shaw,  Trav.  pp.  10 — 16.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MUNDA  (Mooj/5a).  1.  An  important  town  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  and  a Roman  colony  belonging  to 
the  conventus  of  Astigi.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  141  ; Plin. 
iii.  1.  s.  .3.)  Strabo  (Z.  c.)  says  that  it  is  1400 
stadia  from  Carteia.  It  was  celebrated  on  account 
of  two  battles  fought  in  its  vicinity,  the  first  in 
B.c.  216,  when  Cn.  Scipio  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginians (Liv.  xxiv.  42  ; Sil.  Ital.  iii.  400),  and  the 
second  in  b.c.  45,  when  Julius  Caesar  gained  a 
victory  over  the  sons  of  Pompey  (Dion  Cass. 
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xliii.  39  ; Auet.  Bell.  Hisp.  30,  seq. ; Strab.  iii. 
pp.  141,  160;  Flor.  iv.  2 ; Val.  Max.  vii.  6.)  It 
was  taken  by  one  of  Caesar’s  generals,  and,  according 
to  Pliny,  from  that  time  it  ceased  to  exist.  (“  Fuit 
Munda  cum  Pompei  filio  rapta,”  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.) 
But  this  cannot  be  correct,  as  Strabo  {1.  c.)  describes 
it  as  an  important  place  in  his  time.  It  is  usually 
identified  with  the  village  of  Monda,  SW.  of  Malaga; 
but  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
modern  Monda,  there  is  no  plain  adapted  for  a field 
of  battle,  and  that  the  ancient  city  should  probably 
be  placed  near  Cordova.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  site  of  Munda  is  indicated  by  the  remains  of 
ancient  walls  and  towers  lying  between  Martos, 
Alcaudete,  Espejo,  and  Bcena.  At  all  events  this 
site  agrees  better  with  the  statement  of  Strabo,  that 
Munda  is  1 400  stadia  from  Carteia,  for  the  distance 
from  the  modern  Monda  to  the  latter  place  is  only 
400  stadia ; and  it  is  also  more  in  accordance  witli 
Pliny,  who  places  Munda  between  Attubi  and  Urso. 
(Forbiger,  vol.  iii.  p.  51.) 

2.  A town  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  probably  near  the  frontiers  of  the  Carpe- 
tani.  (Liv.  xl.  47.) 

3.  A river  on  the  W.  coast  of  Lusitania,  falling 
into  the  sea  between  the  Tagus  and  Durius,  now 
the  Mondego.  (Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35  ; Moui'Sas,  Strab. 
iii.  p.  153 ; Mcii/Sas,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 4 ; Marc.  p.  43.) 

MUNDOBRIGA.  [Medobriga.] 
MUNIMENTUM  CORBULONIS.  [Corbulo- 
Nis  Munimentum.] 

MUNIMENTUM  TEAJANI,  a fort  in  the  coun- 
try  of  the  Mattiaci.  (Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  1.)  Its 
site  is  not  certain,  though  it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  Roman  remains  near  Jlochst  are  the  ruins 
of  this  fort.  (Wilhelm,  Germanien,  p.  148.)  [L.S.] 

MUNY'CHIA.  [Atiienae,  p.  306.] 

MURA'NUM  {MoranK),  a town  of  the  interior  of 
Lucania,  the  name  of  which  is  not  found  in  any 
ancient  author ; but  its  existence  is  proved  by  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  which  places  a station  Sum- 
murano,  evidently  a corruption  of  Sub  Murano,  on 
the  road  from  Nerulum  to  Consentia;  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  inscription  found  at  La  Folia 
[Forum  Popilii],  which  gives  the  distance  from 
that  place  to  Muranum  at  74  M.  P.  It  is,  there- 
fore, evident  that  Muranum  must  have  occupied  the 
same  site  as  the  modern  town  of  Morano,  on  a con- 
siderable hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  still  runs  the 
high  road  from  Naples  to  Reggio,  and  where  was 
situated  the  station  noticed  in  the  Itineraiy.  Near 
it  are  the  sources  of  the  river  Coscile,  the  ancient 
Sybaris.  {Itin.  Ant.  pp.  105,  110;  Orell.  Inscr. 
3308  ; Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  387.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

JMU'RBOGl  (Moopgoyot,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 52),  a 
people  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  the  southern 
neighbours  of  the  Cantabri,  are  the  same  as  the 
people  called  Turmodigi  by  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4)  and 
Orosius  (vi.  21).  This  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  Pliny  calls  Segisamo  a town  of  the  Tur- 
modigi, and  Ptolemy  calls  Deobrigula  a town  of 
the  Murbogi ; while  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p. 
449)  these  two  towns  are  only  15  miles  apart. 
(Forbiger,  vol.  iii.  p.  102.) 

MURGA'NTIA,  1.  A city  of  Samnium,  mentioned 
only  by  Livy,  who  calls  it  “ a strong  city  ” (validam 
urbem,  x.  17),  notwithstanding  which  it  was  taken 
by  assault,  by  the  Roman  consul  P.  Decius,  in  a 
single  day,  b.  c.  296.  Its  position  is  fixed  by  Ro- 
manelli at  Baselice,  a considerable  town  near  the 
sources  of  the  Fortore  (Frento),  in  the  territory  of 
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the  Hirpini,  about  20  miles  W.  of  Luceria.  An 
inscription  found  here  would  seem  to  attest  that 
Jiurgantia  existed  as  a municipal  town  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Severus ; but  considerable  doubts  have 
been  raised  of  its  authenticity.  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii. 
p.  481  ; Mommsen,  Topograjia  degli  Irpini,  pp.  4, 
5 ; in  Bull,  dell'  Inst.  Arch.  1848.)  The  coins, 
with  an  Oscan  legend,  wdiich  have  been  generally 
attributed  to  Murgantia,  in  reality  belong  to  Teate. 
(Friedlander,  Osfcische  Munzen,  p.  49.) 

2.  A city  of  Sicily,  the  name  of  which  is  variously 
written  Murgantia,  Murgentia,  and  Morgantia.  [Mor- 
GANTIA.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

MURGIS  (Movpyls),  a town  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Tarraconensis,  and  on  the  road 
from  Castulo  to  Malaca,  probably  near  Puenta  de 
la  Guardia  vieja.  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 11  ; Plin.  iii.  3. 
s.  4;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  405;  Ukert,  ii.  1.  p.  352; 
Forbiger,  iii.  p.  56.) 

MURIANE  (Movpiavg'),  one  of  the  four  districts 
of  Cataonia  in  Cappadocia,  on  the  west  of  Laviane- 
.sine,  and  south-west  of  Melitene.  It  is  mentioned 
only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  7.  § 8),  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Morimene.  [L.  S.] 

MURIUS  (.Mr),  a tributary  of  the  Brave 
I (Dravus),  which  is  mentioned  only  in  the  Peuting. 
Table,  though  the  antiquity  of  the  name  is  un- 
doubted, and  attested  by  the  station  “ in  Mario,”  which 
was  situated  on  the  road  leading  from  Augusta 
Vindelicorum  through  Noricum.  (Muchar,  Nori- 
cum,  i.  p.  280.)  [L-  S.] 

MUROCINCTA,  an  imperial* villa  in  Pannonia, 
where  Valentinian  II.  was  residing  with  his  mother 
Justina,  when  he  was  proclaimed  emperor.  (Amm. 
Marc.  XXX.  10.) 

MURSA  or  MU'RSIA  (Movpcra,  Moupo-to),  also 
cnHed  Mursa  Major,  to  distinguish  it  from  Mursella 
(Mersella)  or  Mursa  Minor,  was  an  important  Roman 
1 colony,  founded  by  Hadrian  in  Lower  Pannonia,  and 

Iliad  the  surname  Aelia.  It  was  the  residence  of 
tlie  governor  of  the  country,  on  the  Dravus,  and  there 
tiie  roads  met  leading  from  Aquincum,  Celeia,  and 
I Poetovio.  In  its  neighbourhood,  Gallienus  gained  a 
I victory  over  Ingebus ; and  Constantine  the  Great 
I made  the  town  the  seat  of  a bishop,  a.d.  338.  Its 
1 modern  name  is  Essek,  the  capital  of  Slavonia. 

I (l*tol.  ii.  16.  § 8,  viii.  7.  § 6 ; Aurel.  Viet,  de  Caes. 

I 33  ; Zosim.  ii.  43  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Movpaa  ; Geogr. 
Ruv.  iv.  19  ; It.  Ant.  pp.  243,  265,  267,  331;  It. 
Jlieros.  p.  562  ; Orelli,  Insci'ipt.  Nos.  3066,3281.) 

The  Lesser  Mursa  (Mursa  Minor  or  Mursella) 
was  likewise  situated  in  Lower  Pannonia,  ten  miles 
to  the  west  of  Mursa  Major,  on  the  road  from  this 
latter  place  to  Poetovio,  near  the  modern  village  of 
Petrowicz,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  (Ptol. 
ii.  16.  § 7 ; Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  19 ; It.  Hieros.  p.  562; 
Tab.  Pent.')  * [L.  S.] 

^lURSELLA.  [Mursa.] 

MURUS  CA'ESARIS.  [Helvetu,  vol.  i.  p. 
1042.] 

MUSAGORES  (Mou(rd7opo<,  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  7. 

1 § 13),  three  islands  lying  off  the  E.  coast  of  Crete, 

' the  position  of  which  is  described  by  Pliny  (iv.  12. 

1 s.  20):  “ Circumvectis  Criumetopon,  tres  Musagores 
appellatae.”  In  Mr.  Pashley’s  map  they  are  repre- 
sented by  Elaphonesia.  (Comp.  Hock.  Kreta,  vol.  i. 
p.  378.)  [E.B.J.] 

MUSARNA  (Mouo'dpj'a,  Ptol.  vi.  21.  § 5,  vi.  8. 
§9;  Marcian.  Peripl.  29 — S2,up.Geogr. Grace.  Min. 
1 ed.  !MiUlcr,  1855),  a spot  on  the  shore  of  Gedrosia, 
1 as  may  be  inferred  from  the  comparison  of  the  au- 
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thorities.  Ptolemy  mentions  two  places  of  the  name, 
one  in  Gedrosia,  and  the  other  in  Caramania ; but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  place  is  in- 
tended. Arrian  speaks  of  a place  which  he  calls  to 
’^hoaapva,  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  which  was  occu  - 
pied  by  the  Ichthyophagi  Qndic.  26).  Vincent,  who 
has  examined  this  geographical  question  with  much 
care,  thinks  that  this  port  must  have  been  situated 
a little  west  of  the  modern  cape  Passenee  or  Pasmee. 
( Voyage  of  Nearchvs,  vol.  i.  p.  242.)  The  differ- 
ence of  position  in  the  ancient  geogi'aphers  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Musarna  must  have 
been  on  the  boundary  between  Gedrosia  and  Cara- 
mania. Ptolemy  speaks  of  a tribe,  whom  he  calls 
Musamaei  (flovaapvouoi,  vi.  21.  § 4).  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  they  were  the  people  who  lived 
around  Musarna.  [V.] 

MUSO'NES  (Amm.  Marc.  xxix.  5.  § 27  ; Moi/- 
covvoi,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 24  ; Mussini,  Plin.  v.  4. 
s.  4 ; Musunii,  Pent.  Tab.),  a Moorish  tribe,  who 
joined  in  the  revolt  of  Firmus.  (Amm.  Marc.  1.  c. ; 
comp.  St.  Martin,  Le  Beau,  Bas  Empire,  vol.  iii. 
p.  47.5.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MUSTI  (flovaji],  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 33),  a town  of 
Numidia,  which  the  Antonine  Itinerary  places  at  34 
M.  P.  (32  M.  P.  Peut.  Tab.)  from  Sicca  Veneria, 
92  M.  P.  from  Sufetula,  86  M.  P.  from  Carthage, 
119  M.  P.  (by  Tipasa)  to  Cirta;  all  which  distances 
(considering  that  the  roads  are  indirect)  agree  with 
the  position  assigned  to  it  by  Shaw  (Trav.  p.  179) 
and  Barth  (JVanderungen,  p.  221)  at  'Abd-er- 
Rabbi,  so  called  from  the  tomb  of  a “Marabout.” 
According  to  Vibius  Sequester  (de  Fluni.  p.  7), 
it  was  near  the  river  Bagradas;  but  Shaw  (l.c.), 
who  first  discovered  the  site,  by  the  remains  of  a 
triumphal  arch,  and  a stone  wdth  an  inscription 
bearing  the  ethnic  name  “ Musticensium,”  speaks  of 
it  as  being  at  some  distance  from  the  present  course 
of  the  Mejerdah.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MUSULA'MII  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  52,  iv.  24  ; Mktox- 
Xa/jLOi,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 24;  Misulanii,  Peut.  Tab.), 
a Moorish  tribe,  whom  Ptolemy  (1.  c.)  places  to  the 
S.  of  Cirta,  at  the  foot  of  Audum.  Tacitus  (1.  c.) 
gives  them  a more  westerly  position,  and  des'”*hes 
the  defeat  of  this  powerful  tribe  under  Taefarinas, 
their  leader.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MUTE'NUM,  a place  in  Upper  Pannonia,  on  the 
road  from  Vindobona  to  Celeia,  and  probably  occu- 
pying the  same  site  as  the  modern  Muzon.  (It. 
Ant.  pp.  233,  266';  Cluver,  Vindel.  5.)  [L.  S.] 

MUTHUL,  a river  of  Numidia,  which,  from  its 
being  in  the  division  belonging  to  Adherbal,  must  be 
looked  for  towards  the  E.  of  that  country.  (Sail. 
Jug.  48.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MU'TINA  (Moirrlvrj,  Strab.  ; Morirg,  Pol. ; 
MovTiva,  Ptol. : Eth.  Mutinensis : Modena),  an  im- 
portant city  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  situated  on  the  Via 
Aemilia,  between  Parma  and  Bononia.  It  was 
35  miles  distant  from  the  former,  and  25  from 
the  latter  city.  (Strab.  v.  p.  216;  Itin.  Ant. 
p.  127;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  616.)  It  appears  to  have 
certainly  existed  previous  to  the  conquest  of  this 
part  of  Italy  by  the  Romans,  and  was  not  impro- 
bably of  Etniscan  origin.  Livy  tells  us,  that  the 
district  or  territory  in  which  it  was  situated,  was 
taken  from  the  Boians,  and  had  previously  belonged 
to  the  Etruscans  (Liv.  xxxix.  55) ; but  he  does 
not  mention  the  city.  Nor  do  we  know  at  what 
period  the  latter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
though  it  was  probably  during  the  Gaulish  War 
(li.c.  225 — 222),  as  we  find  it  in  then-  undisturbed 
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possession  shortly  after,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Second  Punic  War,  b.  c.  218.  At  that  period 
Jlutina  must  have  already  been  a considerable  place 
and  well  fortified;  as  we  are  told  that,  when  the 
sudden  outbreak  of  the  Gauls  interrupted  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  triumvirs  who  were  appointed  to 
found  the  new  colony  of  Placentia,  and  compelled 
them  to  fly  for  safety,  they  took  refuge  within  the 
walls  of  Mutina,  which  afibrded  them  an  effectual 
protection  against  the  arms  of  the  barbarians.  (Liv. 
xxi.  25,  26,  xxvii.  21 ; Pol.  iii.  40.)  Polybius 
calls  it  at  this  period  a Roman  colony;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  this  is  a mistake ; for  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  its  foundation  as  such,  nor  does  Livy  ever 
allude  to  Itiutina  as  a colony,  where  he  expressly 
notices  those  of  Cremona  and  Placentia  (xxvii,  10). 
But  whether  it  had  been  fortified  by  the  Romans,  or 
was  a regular  walled  city  previously  existing  (in 
which  case  it  must  have  been,  like  its  neighbour 
Bononia,  of  Etruscan  origin),  we  have  no  means  of 
determining,  though  the  latter  supposition  is  per- 
haps the  more  probable.  In  any  case  it  continued 
to  be  held  by  the  Romans  not  only  during  the  Second 
Punic  War,  but  throughout  the  long  wars  which 
followed  with  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  and  Ligurians. 
(Liv.  XXXV.  4,  6.)  It  was  not  till  after  the  final  de- 
feat of  the  Boians  in  b.c.  191,  on  which  occasion 
they  were  deprived  of  a large  portion  of  their  lands, 
that  the  Romans  determined  to  secure  the  newly 
acquired  territory,  by  planting  there  the  two  colonies 
of  Parma  and  Mutina,  which  were  accordingly  es- 
tablished in  B.c.  183.  (Liv.  xxxix.  55.)  They 
were  both  of  them  “coloniae  civium  so  that  their 
inhabitants  from  the  first  enjoyed  the  full  rights  of 
Roman  citizens  : 2000  settlers  were  planted  in  each, 
and  these  received  5 jugera  each  for  their  portion. 
(Liv.  1.  c.)  The  construction  of  the  great  military 
high  road  of  the  Via  Aemilia  a few  years  before, 
B.c.  187  (Liv.  xxxix.  2),  must  have  greatly  facili- 
tated the  foundation  of  these  new  colonies,  and 
became  the  chief  source  of  their  prosperity. 

But  shortly  after  its  foundation  Mutina  sustained 
a severe  disaster.  The  Ligurians,  who  still  oc- 
cupied the  heights  and  valleys  of  the  Apennines  bor- 
dering on  the  Boian  territory,  in  b.c.  177  made  a 
sudden  descent  upon  the  new  colony,  and  not  only 
ravaged  its  territory,  but  actually  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  town  itself.  This  was,  however,  re- 
covered with  little  difficulty  by  the  consul  C.  Clau- 
dius, 8000  of  the  Ligurians  were*  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  colonists  i-s-established  in  the  possession  of 
Mutina.  (Liv.  xli.  14.  16.)  For  a considerable 
period  after  this,  we  do  not  again  meet  wdth  its 
name  in  history ; but  it  appears  that  it  must  have 
risen  rapidly  to  prosperity,  and  become  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  of  the  towns  along  the  line  of  the 
Via  Aemilia.  Hence  it  bears  a conspicuous  part  in 
the  Civil  Wars.  When  Lepidus,  after  the  death  of 
Sulla,  B.c.  78,  raised  an  insurrection  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul  against  the  senate,  Mutina  was  almost  the 
only  place  which  was  able  to  offer  any  resistance  to 
the  arms  of  Pompeius,  and  was  held  against  him  by 
Brutus  for  a considerable  period.  (Plut.  Pomp. 
16.)  But  it  was  the  siege  which  it  sustained,  and 
the  battles  fought  in  its  neighbourhood  after  the 
death  of  Caesar,  b.c.  44,  that  have  rendered  the 
name  of  Mutina  chiefly  celebrated  in  history,  and 
are  referred  to  by  Suetonius  under  the  name  of 
“ Bellum  Mutinense.”  (Suet.  Aug.  9.)  On  that 
occasion  D.  Brutus,  to  whom  the  province  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  had  been  decreed  by  the  senate,  threw 
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himself  into  Mutina  with  three  legions  and  a large 
body  of  auxiliary  troops.  Here  he  was  besieged  by 
M.  Antonius  with  a numerous  army  ; but  the  senate 
having  declared  against  the  latter,  the  two  consuls, 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  as  well  as  the  young  Octavian, 
were  despatched  to  the  relief  and  succour  of  Brutus. 
(Jan.  B.c.  43.)  Antonius  at  this  time  occupied 
Bononia,  as  well  as  Parma  and  Regium,  with  his 
garrisons,  while  he  himself,  with  the  bulk  of  his 
forces,  maintained  the  siege,  or  rather  blockade,  of 
Mutina.  Hirtius  on  his  arrival  seized  on  Claterna, 
while  Octavian  occupied  Forum  Comelii  {Imola). 
From  thence  they  advanced  after  considerable  de- 
lays, took  possession  of  Bononia,  and  approached 
Mutina  itself,  but  were  unable  to  open  communica- 
tions with  Brutus.  Meanwhile  the  other  consul, 
C.  Pansa,  was  advancing  with  a force  of  4 newly 
raised  legions  to  their  support,  when  he  was  at- 
tacked by  Antonius,  at  a place  called  Forum  Gal- 
lorum,  about  8 miles  from  Mutina  on  the  road  to 
Bononia.  [Forum  Galuorum.]  A severe  con- 
test ensued,  in  which  Pansa  was  mortally  wounded ; 
but  the  other  consul,  Hirtius,  having  fallen  on  An- 
tony’s army  in  the  rear,  completely  defeated  it,  and 
compelled  him  to  retire  to  his  camp  before  Mutina.  A 
second  battle  took  place  some  days  afterwards 
(April  27,  B.c.  43),  under  the  walls  of  that  city,  in 
which  Hirtius  was  slain;  but  the  forces  of  Antonius 
were  again  worsted,  and  that  general  found  himself 
compelled  to  abandon  the  siege  (which  had  now 
lasted  for  above  four  months),  and  retire  westward, 
with  a view  of  crossing  the  Alps.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
iii.  49 — 51,  61,  65 — 72;  Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  35 — 38; 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  x.  11,  14,  30,  33,  Phil.  v. — viii.; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  61;  Suet.  Aug.  10.) 

Mutina  was  evidently  at  this  period  a flourishing 
and  important  town,  as  well  as  strongly  fortified. 
Cicero  calls  it  “ firmissima  et  splendidissima  populi 
Romani  colonia”  {Phil.  v.  9);  and  these  praises  are 
confirmed  by  Appian  {B.  C.  iii.  49),  who  calls  it 
“ a wealthy  city,”  as  well  as  by  the  fact,  that  it  was 
capable  of  supporting  so  large  an  army  as  that  of 
Brutus  for  so  long  a time.  Mela,  also,  singles  out 
Mutina,  together  with  Bononia  and  Patavium,  as  tbejj 
most  opulent  cities  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Mela,  ii.  4.S 
§ 2.)  The  same  inference  may  fairly  be  drawnj 
from  the  circumstance,  that  it  was  at  Mutina  the 
numerous  body  of  senators  who  had  accompanied 
the  emperor  Otho  from  Rome,  in  A.  D.  69,  remained, 
while  Otho  himself  advanced  to  meet  the  generals  of 
Vitellius,  and  where  they  very  nearly  fell  victims  to 
the  animosity  of  the  soldiery,  on  the  first  news  of  his 
defeat  and  death.  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  52 — 54.)  But 
with  this  exception,  we  meet  with  scarcely  any 
mention  of  Mutina  under  the  Roman  empire  until 
a late  period,  though  the  still  extant  inscriptions 
attest  the  fact  of  its  continued  prosperity.  Some 
of  these  give  to  the  city  the  title  of  Colonia,  as 
do  also  Mela  and  Pliny.  (Mela,  1.  c.  ; Plin.  iii.  1 5. 
s.  20;  Cavedoni,  Marmi  Modenesi,  pp.  120,  165.) 
We  learn  also  from  Pliny  and  Strabo,  that  it  was 
famous  for  the  excellence  of  the  wool  produced  in 
its  territory,  as  well  as  for  its  wine,  and  the 
city  itself  possessed  considerable  manufactures  of 
earthenware,  as  well  as  woollen  goods.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  218;  Plin.  xiv.  3.  s.  4,  xxxv.  12.  s.  46;  Colum. 
vii.  2.  § 3.) 

InA.  D.  312,  Mutina  was  taken  by  Constantine 
during  his  war  with  Maxentius,  but  appears  to  have 
suffered  but  little  on  this  occasion.  (Nazar.  Paneg. 
27.)  Before  the  close  of  the  century,  however,  both 
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the  city  and  its  territory  had  begun  to  feel  severely 
the  calamities  that  were  pressing  upon  the  whole  of 
this  fertile  and  once  flourishing  tract  of  country. 

! In  A.  D.  377,  the  remains  of  the  conquered  tribe  of 

j the  Taifali  were  settled,  by  order  of  the  emperor 

! Gratianus,  in  the  country  around  Mutina,  Regium, 

and  Parma  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  9.  § 4)  — a plain 
I indication  that  the  population  was  already  deficient; 

and  St.  Ambrose,  writing  not  long  after  the  same 
, date,  describes  Mutina,  Regium,  and  the  other  cities 
along  the  Aemilian  Way,  as  in  a state  of  ruin  and 
decay,  while  their  territories  were  uncultivated  and 
i desolate.  (Ambros.  Ep.  39.)  The  same  district 
again  sufiered  severely  in  a.d.  452,  from  the  ravages 
, of  Attila,  who  laid  waste  all  the  cities  of  Aemilia 

I with  fire  and  sword.  (Hist.  Miscell.  xv.  p.  549.) 

! They,  however,  survived  all  these  calamities,  from 

j which,  nevertheless,  Mutina  appears  to  have  suffered 

, more  severely  than  its  neighbours.  Under  the 

Lombard  kings,  it  became  the  frontier  city  of  their 
dominions  towards  the  Exarchate;  and  though  taken 
by  the  Greek  emperor  Mauricius  in  590,  it  was 
j again  annexed  by  Agilulphus  to  the  Lombard  king- 
dom of  Italy.  (Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.  i.  p.  63.) 
At  this  period  it  fell  into  a state  of  great  decay. 
P.  Diaconus,  who  mentions  Bononia,  Parma,  and 
Regium  as  wealthy  and  flourishing  cities,  does  not 
even  notice  the  name  of  Mutina  Lang.  ii.  18); 
and  a writer  of  the  10th  century  draws  a lament- 
able picture  of  the  condition  to  which  it  was  re- 
duced. The  numerous  streams  w’hich  irrigated  its 
territory  having  been  then  neglected,  inundated  the 
I whole  surrounding  tracts;  and  the  site  of  the  city 
I had  become  in  great  part  a mere  morass,  in  which 
tlie  ruins  that  attested  its  ancient  grandeur,  were 
lialf  buried  in  the  mud  and  water.  (Murat.  Ant. 

I vol.  ii.  pp.  154,  155.) 

At  a later  period  of  the  middle  ages,  Modena 
j again  rose  to  prosperity,  and  became,  as  it  has  ever 

j since  continued,  a flourishing  and  opulent  city. 

I But  the  truth  of  the  description  above  cited  is  con- 

I tinned  by  the  fact,  that  the  remains  of  the  ancient 

city  are  wholly  buried  under  the  accumulations  of 
i alluvial  soil  on  which  the  buildings  of  the  modern 

I city  are  founded,  and  are  only  brought  to  light  from 

1 time  to  time  by  excavations.  (Murat.  1.  c.)  Large 

portions  of  the  ruins  were  also  employed  at  various 
}>eriods,  in  the  construction  of  the  cathedral  and 
1 other  churches ; and  no  remains  of  ancient  buildings 

j are  now  extant.  But  a valuable  collection  of  sar- 

i cophagi  and  inscriptions,  discovered  at  various 

I periods  on  the  site  of  the  modern  city,  is  preserved 

in  the  museum.  These  have  been  fully  illustrated 
I by  Cavedoni  in  his  Antichi  Marnii  Modenesi  (8vo. 

j jModena,  1828),  in  which  work  the  facts  known 

i concerning  the  ancient  history  of  the  city  are  well 

i brought  together. 

' Modena  is  situated  between  the  river  Secchia, 

I which  flows  about  3 miles  to  theW.  of  the  city, 

I and  the  Panaro,  about  the  same  distance  on  the  E. 

j The  latter  is  unquestionably  the  ancient  Scultenna, 

, a name  which  it  still  retains  in  the  upper  part  of  its 

i course.  The  Secchia  is  probably  the  Gabellus  of 

I Pliny;  but  seems  to  liave  been  also  known  in  ancient 

I times  as  the  Secia;  for  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary 

I marks  a station  called  Pons  Secies,  5 miles  from 

j Mutina,  where  the  Aemilian  Way  crossed  this  river, 

j {Itin.  liter,  p.  616.)  The  Apennines  begin  to  rise 

: about  10  miles  to  the  S.  of  the  city;  and  the  ancient 

I territory  of  Mutina  seems  to  have  included  a con- 

i siderable  extent  of  these  mountains,  as  Pliny  notices 
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a prodigy  which  occurred  “ in  agro  Mutinensi,” 
when  two  mountains  were  dashed  against  one 
another  with  great  violence,  so  that  they  appeared 
to  recoil  again  from  the  shock.  (Plin.  ii.  83.  s.  85.) 
This  phenomenon,  which  occurred  in  b.  c.  91, 
was  doubtless  the  result  of  an  earthquake,  and  not, 
as  has  been  sometimes  supposed,  of  a volcanic  out- 
break. [E.  H.  B.] 

MUTUSCAE.  [Trebula  Mutusca.] 

MUTYCA.  [Motyca.] 

MUZA  (Mu^a,  Arrian ; Movco  and  Mou(o  i/xiro- 
p'lov,  Ptol.),  an  important  mercantile  town  on  the 
Arabian  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  not  far  north  of  the 
Straits  of  Bab-el- Mandeb,  in  the  country  of  Elisari; 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  long.  74°  3ty,  lat.  14°;  or  30' 
west,  and  2°  north  of  Ocelis  (’'OktjAis  ipiropiov') 
close  to  the  straits.  (Ptol.  vii.  1 5.  p.  1 52.)  He  states 
that  its  longest  day  is  12^  hours,  that  it  is  1'  east  of 
Alexandria,  and  within  the  tropics  (viii.  Tab.  vi.  Asiae, 
p.  241);  Pliny  (vi.  23)  names  Musa  as  the  third 
port  of  Arabia  Felix  “quern  Indica  navigatio  non  petit, 
nec  nisi  turis  odorumque  Arabicorum  mercatores.” 
The  author  of  the  Periplus  frequently  alludes  to  it, 
and  gives  a full  account  of  it  and  its  trade.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  situated  in  the  southernmost  gulf  of  this 
coast,  a regular  mart;  inhabited  altogether  by  Arab 
mariners  and  merchants,  distant  about  12,000  sta- 
dia from  Berenice  to  the  south,  and  300  north 
of  the  straits.  (Vincent,  Periplus,  p.  296.  n.  100; 
Gosselin,  Recherches,  ^c.  tome  ii.  pp.  265,  266.) 
It  was  not  only  an  emporium  of  Indian  merchan- 
dise— a manifest  contradiction  of  Pliny’s  state- 
ment already  cited — but  had  an  export  trade  of  its 
own.  It  was  distant  three  days’  journey  from  the 
city  of  Save  (2ai5r?),  which  was  situated  inland,  in 
the  country  of  Maphoritis.  It  had  no  proper  harbour, 
but  a good  roadstead,  and  a sandy  anchorage.  Its 
principal  import  trade  was  in  fine  and  common  pur- 
ple cloth;  Arab  dresses  with  sleeves — probably  the 
keniis — some  plain  and  common,  others  embroidered 
with  needlework  and  in  gold;  saffron  ; an  aroma- 
tic plant,  named  cyperus  (^Kvwepos)  ; fine  linen ; 
long  robes — the  abus-,  quilts;  striped  girdles  ; per- 
fumes of  a middling  quality;  specie  in  abundance; 
and  small  quantities  of  wine  and  grain,  for  the 
country  grew  but  little  wheat,  and  more  wine.  To 
the  king  and  tyrant  were  given  horses,  pack-mules, 
vessels  of  silver  and  brass,  and  costly  raiment.  Be- 
sides the  above  named  articles  of  merchandise,  which 
were  chiefly  supplied  to  its  markets  from  Adule,  on 
the  opposite  coast,  the  great  emporium  of  African 
produce  [Adule],  Musa  exported  a precious  myrrh 
cf  native  growth,  an  aromatic  gum,  which  the  author 
names  ctoactt;  a.€eipp.ivaia,  and  a white  marble  or 
alabaster  (\vybos').  (Arrian,  Peripl.  ap.  Hudson. 
Geogr.  Min.  vol.  i.  pp.  13,  14.)  Vessels  from  this 
port  visited  all  the  principal  mercantile  towns  of  the 
south  coast  of  Arabia.  Bochart’s  identification  of  this 
Musa  with  the  Mesha  mentioned  by  Moses,  as  one 
extreme  point  of  the  Joktanite  Arabs, — Sephar  being 
the  other  (Gen.  x.  30), — is  thought  by  Mr.  Forster 
to  be  untenable,  on  account  of  the  narrow  limits  to 
which  it  would  confine  this  large  and  important 
race;  for  the  site  of  Sephar  is  clearly  ascertained. 
[Maphobitae;  Saphoritae.]  {Geogr.  of  Arabia, 
vol.  i.  pp.  93,  94.)  M.  Gosselin  {Recherches,  ^c. 
tome  ii.  p.  89)  assei-ts  that  this  once  most  cele* 
brated  and  frequented  port  of  Yemen  is  now  more 
than  six  leagues  from  the  sea,  and  is  replaced  as  a port 
by  Mokha,W\G  foundation  of  which  dates  back  no  more 
than  400  years  (Niebuhr,  Voyage  en  Arabic, 
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tome  i.  p.  349);  as  indeed  he  maintains,  that  some 
of  the  maritime  towns  of  the  coast  of  Iled^az  and 
Yemen  date  more  than  400  or  500  jears  from  their 
foundation,  and  that  the  towns  whose  walls  were 
once  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  gulf,  and  which 
owed  their  existence  to  their  vicinity  to  the  sea,  have 
disappeared  since  its  retirement,  with  the  exception 
of  those  whose  soil  was  sufficiently  fertile  to  maintain 
their  inhabitants.  In  a sandy  and  arid  country  these 
were  necessarily  few,  so  that  there  are  not  more  than 
six  or  seven  that  can  be  clearly  identiBed  with  ancient 
sites.  Among  these  Musa  still  exists  under  its  an- 
cient name  unchanged  (Ib.  pp.  238,  239,  284)  at 
the  required  distance  from  the  Straits  of  Bah-eU 
JiFandeb,  viz.  300  stadia,  reckoning  500  stadia  to  a 
degree.  (Ib.  pp.  269,  270.)  Vincent  makes  it 
short  of  40  miles.  (Periplus,  p.  319.)  In  the 
middle  ages  when  the  sea  had  already  retired  from 
JIusa,  another  town  named  Mosek  or  Mausidj  was 
built  as  a seaport  in  its  stead,  which  seems  to  have 
usurped  the  name  of  the  more  ancient  town,  and  to 
have  been  mistaken  for  it  by  some  geographers.  This 
Mosek  still  exists,  in  its  turn  abandoned  by  the  sea; 
but  about  25'  north  of  the  true  position  of  Musa. 
(lb.  p.  270.)  “ The  mart  of  Yemen  at  the  present 

day  is  Mokha.  . . . Twenty  miles  inland  from 
Mokha  Niebuhr  discovered  a Moosa  still  existing, 
which  he  with  great  probability  supposes  to  be  the 
ancient  mart,  now  carried  inland  to  this  distance  by 
the  recession  of  the  coast.”  (Vincent,  1.  c.  p.  315.) 
There  is  a circumstance  mentioned  by  Bruce  of  the 
roadstead  of  Mokha^  which  coincides  with  a state- 
ment cited  from  Arrian  with  regard  to  Muza.  Bruce 
says  that  “ the  cables  do  not  rub,  because  the  bottom 
is  sand,  while  it  is  coral  in  almost  every  other  port.” 
(lb.  p.  313.  n.  142.)  Moosa  itself  Niebuhr  found  to 
be  6^  hours  =4^  German  miles,  due  east  of  Mokha, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  mountain  country,  the 
intervening  space  being  extremely  dry  and  thinly 
peopled.  It  is  an  ordinary  village,  badly  built,  only 
recommended  by  its  water,  which  is  drunk  by  the 
wealthier  inhabitants  of  Mokha.  ( Voyage  en  Arabie, 
tome  i.  pp.  296,  297;  Description  de  VArabie, 
pp.  194,  195.)  [G.  W.] 

MUZIRIS  (Mov^ipts,  Peripl.  M.  Erythr.  c.  54, 
p.  297,  ap.  Geogr.  Graec.  Min.  ed.  Muller,  1855),  a 
])ort  on  the  west  coast  of  Hindostdn,  situated  between 
Tyndis  and  Nelcynda,  and  at  the  distance  of  500 
stadia  from  either,  where,  according  to  the  author  of 
the  Periplus,  ships  came  from  Ariaca  and  Greece 
(that  is,  Alexandria).  Ptolemy  calls  it  an  empo- 
rium (vii.  1.  § 8),  and  places  it  in  Limyrica.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  place  which  is  now 
called  Mangalore,  and  which  is  still  a considerable 
port.  [V.] 

MY'CALE  (MuKaATj),  the  westernmost  branch  of 
Mt.  Mesogis  in  Lydia ; it  forms  a high  ridge  and 
terminates  in  a promontory  called  Trogylium,  now 
cape  S.  Maria.  It  runs  out  into  the  sea  just  oppo- 
site the  island  of  Samos,  from  which  it  is  separated 
only  by  a narrow  channel  seven  stadia  in  breadth.  It 
was  in  this  channel,  and  on  the  mainland  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Mycale,  that  the  Persians  were  defeated, 
inn. c.  479.  It  is  probable  that  at  the  foot  of 
Blount  Mycale  there  was  a town  called  Mycale  or 
l\Iycallessus,  for  Stepbanus  Byz.  (s.  v.')  and  Scylax 
(p.  37)  speak  of  a town  of  Mycale  in  Caria  or 
Lydia.  The  whole  range  of  Mount  Mycale  now 
bears  the  name  of  Samsum.  (Horn.  Jl.  ii,  869  ; 
Herod,  i.  148,  vii.  80,  ix.  96  ; Time.  i.  14,  89  ; 
viii.  79  ; Uiod.  ix.  34  ; Pans.  v.  7.  § 3,  vii.  4.  § 1 ; I 
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Strab.  xiii.  pp.  621,  629;  Ptol.  v.  2.  § 13;  Agathem. 
p.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

MYCALESSUS  (MvKa\rifr<r6s  : Eth.  Mu/caArfo-- 
(Tios),  an  ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by 
Homer.  (7^.  ii.  498,  Hymn.  Apoll.  224.)  It  was 
said  to  have  been  so  called,  because  the  cow,  which 
was  guiding  Cadmus  and  his  comrades  to  Thebes, 
lowed  (^ipoKijaaTo')  in  this  place.  (Pans.  ix.  19. 
§ 4.)  In  B.  c.  413,  some  Thracians,  whom  the 
Athenians  were  sending  home  to  their  own  country, 
were  landed  on  the  Euripus,  and  surprised  Myca- 
lessus.  They  not  only  sacked  the  town,  but  put  all 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  not  sparing  even  the 
women  and  children.  Thucydides  says  that  this 
was  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  had  ever 
befallen  any  city.  (Thuc.  vii.  29  ; Pans.  i.  23.  § 3.) 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  404)  calls  Mycalessus  a village  in 
the  territory  of  Tanagra,  and  places  it  upon  the 
road  from  Thebes  to  Chalcis.  In  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias  it  had  ceased  to  exist ; and  this  writer  .saw 
the  rains  of  Harma  and  Mycalessus  on  his  road  to 
Chalcis.  (Pans.  ix.  19.  §4.)  Pausanias  mentions 
a temple  of  Demeter  Mycalessia,  standing  in  the 
territory  of  the  city  upon  the  sea-coast,  and  situated 
to  the  right  of  the  Euripus,  by  which  he  evidently 
meant  south  of  the  strait.  'The  only  other  indication 
of  the  position  of  Mycalessus  is  the  statement  of 
Thucydides  (7  c.),  that  it  was  16  stadia  distant 
from  the  Hermaeum,  which  w-as  on  the  sea-shore 
near  the  Euripus.  It  is  evident  from  these  accounts, 
that  Mycalessus  stood  near  the  Euripus ; and  Leake 
places  it,  with  great  probability,  upon  the  height 
immediately  above  the  southern  bay  of  E'gripo, 
where  the  ruined  walls  of  an  ancient  city  still  re- 
main. (^Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  249,  seq., 
264.)  It  is  true,  as  Leake  remarks,  that  this  posi- 
tion does  not  agree  with  the  statement  of  Strabo, 
that  Mycalessus  was  on  the  road  from  Thebes  to 
Chalcis,  since  the  above-mentioned  ruins  are  nearly 
two  miles  to  the  right  of  that  road ; but  Strabo 
writes  loosely  of  places  which  he  had  never  seen. 
Mycalessus  is  also  mentioned  in  Strab.  ix.  pp.  405, 
410  ; Pans.  iv.  7.  s.  12. 

MYCE'NAE,  a town  in  Crete,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  attributed  by  an  historian  of  the  Augustan 
age  (Veil.  Paterc.  i.  1)  to  Agamemnon. 

Harduin  (ac?  Plin.  iv.  12)  proposed  to  read 
Mycenae  for  Myrina,  which  is  mentioned  as  a city 
of  Crete  in  the  text  of  Pliny  (7  c.).  Sieber  {Reise, 
vol.  ii.  p.  280)  believed  that  he  had  discovered  the 
remains  of  this  city  at  a place  called  Maca  or 
Masis,  on  the  river  Armyro.  (Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i. 
p.  435.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MYCE'NAE,  sometimes  MYCE'NE  (MvKrjva‘‘, 
MvKT]vr],  Horn. 77  iv.  52 : Eth.  MvKyrdios,  Mycenaeus, 
Mycenensis:  Kharvdti),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  Greece,  and  celebrated  as  the  residence  of 
Agamemnon.  It  is  situated  at  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain  of  Argos  upon  a rugged  height, 
which  is  shut  in  by  two  commanding  summits  of  the 
range  of  mountains  which  border  this  side  of  the 
Argeian  plain.  From  its  retired  position  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Homer  (Oc?.  iii.  263)  as  situated  in  a re- 
cess (fjLvxip)  of  the  Argeian  land,  which  is  supposed 
by  some  modern  writers  to  be  the  origin  of  the  name. 
The  ancients,  however,  derived  the  name  from  an 
eponymous  heroine  Mycene,  daughter  of  Inachus,  or 
from  the  word  pvKrjs,  for  which  various  reasons  w^ere 
assigned.  (Pans.  ii.  17.  §3;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  The 
position  w'as  one  of  great  importance.  In  the  first 
place  it  commanded  the  upi^cr  part  of  the  great  Ar- 
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peian  plain,  ■which  spread  out  under  its  walls  towards 
the  west  and  south ; and  secondly  the  most  import- 
ant roads  from  the  Corinthian  gulf,  the  roads  from 
Phlius,  Nernea,  Cleonae,  and  Corinth,  unite  in  the 
mountains  above  Mycenae,  and  pass  under  the  height 
upon  which  the  city  stands.  It  was  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Perseus  (Strab.  viii.  p.  377  ; Paus.  ii. 
15.  § 4,  ii.  16.  § 3),  and  its  massive  walls  were  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Cyclopes.  Hence 
Euripides  calls  Mycenae  irdKicrfia  Flepcrecoy,  Ku/cXw- 
viwv  tt6vov  -xj^pSjv  (Jphig.  in  Aul.  1 500).  It  was 
the  favourite  residence  of  the  Pelopidae,  and  under 
Agamemnon  was  regarded  as  the  first  city  in  Greece. 
Hence  it  is  called  TtoXvxpvffos  by  Homer  (7^.  vii.  180, 
xi.  46),  who  also  gives  it  the  epithets  of  evpvdyvia 
(//.  iv.  52)  and  evKT'ifxevoy  irroXledpou  Ql.  ii.  569). 
Its  greatness  belongs  only  to  the  heroic  age,  and  it 
ceased  to  be  a place  of  importance  after  the  return  of 
the  Heracleidae  and  the  settlement  of  the  Dorians  in 
Argos,  which  then  became  the  first  city  in  the  plain. 
Mycenae,  however,  maintained  its  independence,  and 
I sent  some  of  its  citizens  to  the  assistance  of  the 
I Greeks  against  the  host  of  Xerxes,  although  the  Ar- 
' gives  kept  aloof  from  the  common  cause.  Eighty 
Mycenaeans  were  present  at  Tliermopylae  (Herod. 

I vii.  202),  and  400  of  their  citizens  and  of  the  Tiryn- 
{ thians  fought  at  Plataeae  (Herod,  ix.  28).  In 
! n.c.  468,  the  Dorians  of  Argos,  resolving  to  bring 
tlie  whole  district  under  their  s,way,  laid  siege  to 
i Mycenae ; but  the  massive  walls  resisted  all  their 
I attacks,  and  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
I a blockade.  Famine  at  length  compelled  the  inha- 
! bitants  to  abandon  the  city ; more  than  half  of  them 
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took  refuge  in  Macedonia,  and  the  remainder  in  Cle- 
onae and  Ceryneia.  (Died.  xi.  65 ; Strab.  viii. 
pp.  372,  377;  Paus.  ii.  16.  § 5,  v.  23.  § 3,  vii.  25. 
§ 3,  viii.  27.  § 1.)  From  this  time  Mycenae  remained 
uninhabited,  for  the  Argives  took  care  that  this 
strong  fortress  should  remain  desolate.  Strabo,  how- 
ever, committed  a gross  exaggeration  in  saying  that 
there  was  not  a vestige  of  Slycenae  extant  in  his 
time  (viii.  p.  372).  The  ruins  were  visited  by  Pau- 
sanias,  who  gives  the  following  account  of  them  (ii. 
15,  16): — “Returning  to  the  pass  of  the  Tretus, 
and  following  the  road  to  Argos,  you  have  the  ruins 
of  Mycenae  on  the  left  hand.  Several  parts  of  the 
enclosure  remain,  and  among  them  is  the  gate  upon 
which  the  lions  stand.  These  also  are  said  to  be  the 
work  of  the  Cyclopes,  w-ho  built  the  walls  of  Tiryns 
for  Proetus.  Among  the  ruins  of  the  city  there  is 
a fountain  named  Perseia,  and  subterraneous  build- 
ings (vTroyala  olKoZopLyip-ara)  of  Atreus  and  his 
sons,  in  which  their  treasures  were  deposited.  There 
are  likewise  the  tombs  of  Atreus,  of  his  charioteer 
Eurymedon,  of  Electra,  and  a sepulchre  in  common 
of  Teledamus  and  Pelops,  who  are  said  to  have  been 
twin  sons  of  Cassandra.  But  Clytaemnestra  and 
Aegisthus  were  buried  at  a little  distance  from  the 
w'alls,  being  thought  unworthy  of  burial  where  Aga- 
memnon lay.” 

The  ruins  of  Mycenae  are  still  very  extensive, 
and,  wdth  the  exception  of  those  of  Tiryns,  are  more 
ancient  than  those  of  any  other  city  in  Greece.  They 
belong  to  a period  long  antecedent  to  all  historical 
records,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  genuine  relics 
of  the  heroic  age. 


PLAN  OF  THE  BUINS  OF  MYCENAE. 

A.  Acropolis.  B.  Gate  of  Lion.«.  I D.  Subterraneous  building. 

C.  Subterraneous  building,  usually  called  the  Treasury  E.  V illage  of  Kharvati. 
of  Atreus.  I 


I Mycenae  consisted  of  an  Acropolis  and  a lower 
; town,  each  defended  by  a wall.  The  Acropolis  was 
I situated  on  the  summit  of  a steep  hill,  projecting 
’ from  a higher  mountain  behind  it.  The  lower  town 
lay  on  the  south-western  slope  of  the  hill,  on  either 
side  of  which  runs  a torrent  from  east  to  west. 
I The  Acropolis  is  in  form  of  an  irregular  triangle. 


of  which  the  base  fronts  the  south-'n'est,  and  the 
apex  the  east.  On  the  southern  side  the  cliffs  are 
almost  precipitous,  overhanging  a deep  gorge;  but 
on  the  northern  side  the  descent  is  less  steep  and 
rugged.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  rather  more  than 
1000  feet  in  length,  and  around  the  edge  the  ruined 
walls  of  the  Acropolis  still  exist  in  J:heir  entire  cir- 
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cuit,  with  the  exception  of  a small  open  space  above 
the  precipitous  cliff  on  the  southern  side,  which  per- 
haps was  never  defended  by  a wall.  The  walls  are 
more  perfect  than  those  of  any  other  fortress  in 
Greece;  in  some  places  they  are  15  or  20  feet  high. 
They  are  built  of  the  dark-coloured  limestone  of  the 
surrounding  mountains.  Some  parts  of  the  walls 
are  built,  like  those  of  Tiryns,  of  huge  blocks  of 
stone  of  irregular  shape,  no  attempt  being  made  to 
fit  them  into  one  another,  and  the  gaps  being  filled 
up  with  smaller  stones.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
walls  consists  of  polygonal  stones,  skilfully  hewn  and 
fitted  to  one  another,  and  their  faces  cut  so  as  to 
give  the  masonry  a smooth  appearance.  The  walls  also 
present,  in  a few  parts,  a third  species  of  masonry, 
in  which  the  stones  are  constructed  of  blocks  of 
nearly  quadrangular  shape;  this  is  the  case  in  the 
approach  to  the  Gate  of  Lions.  This  difference  in 
the  masonry  of  the  walls  has  been  held  to  prove 
that  they  were  constructed  at  different  ages;  but 
more  recent  investigations  amidst  the  ruins  of  Greece 
and  Italy  has  shown  that  this  difference  in  the  style 
of  masonry  cannot  be  regarded  as  a decisive  test  of 
the  comparative  antiquity  of  walls;  and  Col.  Mure 
has  justly  remarked  that,  as  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  approach  to  the  Gate  of  Lions  is 
of  the  same  remote  antiquity  as  the  remainder  of  the 
fabric,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  the  custom  with 
these  primitive  builders  to  pay  a little  more  atten- 
tion to  symmetry  and  regularity  in  the  more  orna- 
mental portions  of  their  work. 

The  chief  gate  of  the  Acropolis  is  at  the  NW. 
angle  of  the  wall.  It  stands  at  right  angles  to  the 
adjoining  wall  of  the  fortress,  and  is  approached  by  a 
passage  50  feet  long  and  30  wide,  formed  by  that 
wall  and  by  another  wall  exterior  to  it.  The  opening 
of  the  gateway  widens  from  the  top  downwards ; but 
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at  least  two-thirds  of  its  height  are  now  buried  in 
ruins.  The  width  at  the  top  of  the  door  is  9^  feet. 
This  door  was  formed  of  two  massive  uprights, 
covered  with  a third  block,  15  feet  long,  4 feet  wide, 
and  6 feet  7 inches  high  in  the  middle,  but  di- 
minishing at  the  two  ends.  Above  this  block  is  a 
triangular  gap  in  the  masonry  of  the  wall,  formed  by 
an  oblique  approximation  of  the  side  courses  of  stone, 
continued  from  each  extremity  of  the  lintel  to  an 
apex  above  its  centre.  The  vacant  space  is  occupied 
by  a block  of  stone,  10  feet  high,  12  broad,  and  2 
thick,  upon  the  face  of  which  are  sculptured  two 
lions  in  low  relief,  standing  on  their  hind-legs,  upon 
either  side  of  a covered  pillar,  upon  which  they  rest 
their  fore-feet.  The  column  becomes  broader  to- 
wards the  top,  and  is  surmounted  with  a capital, 
formed  of  a row  of  four  circles,  enclosed  between  two 
parallel  fillets.  The  heads  of  the  animals  are  gone, 
together  with  the  apex  of  the  cone  that  surmounted 
the  column.  The  block  of  stone,  from  which  the 
lions  are  sculptured,  is  said  by  Leake  and  other 
accurate  observers  to  be  a kind  of  green  basalt ; but 
this  appears  to  be  a mistake.  We  learn  from  Mure 
{Tow  in  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  324)  that  the  block  is 
of  the  same  palombino,  or  dove-coloured  limestone,  of 
which  the  native  rock  mainly  consists,  and  that  the 
erroneous  impression  has  been  derived  from  the 
colour  of  the  polished  surface,  w'hich  has  received 
from  time  and  the  weather  a blueish  green  hue. 
The  column  between  the  lions  is  the  customary 
symbol  of  Apollo  Agyieus,  the  protector  of  doors  and 
gates,  (Muller,  Dor.  ii.  6.  § 5.)  This  is  also  proved 
by  the  invocation  of  Apollo  in  the  Agamemnon  of 
Aeschylus  (1078,  1083,  1271),  and  the  Electra  of 
Sophocles  (1374),  in  both  of  which  tragedies  the 
scene  is  laid  in  front  of  this  gate. 


GATE  OF  THE  LIONS  AT  MYCENAE. 


It  has  been  well  observed  that  this  pair  of  lions 
stands  to  the  art  of  Greece  somewhat  in  the  same 
relation  as  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  to  her  litera- 
ture; the  one,  the  only  extant  specimens  of  the 
plastic  skill  of  her  mythical  era,  the  other,  the  only 
genuine  memorials  of  its  chivalry  and  its  song.  The 
best  observers  remark  that  the  animals  are  in  a style 
of  art  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  that  they  have  little 
or  nothing  of  that  dry  linear  stiffness  which  charac- 
terises the  earlier  stages  of  the  art  of  sculpture  in 
almost  every  country,  and  present  consequently  as 


little  resemblance  to  the  Archaic  style  of  the  Hel-  j 

lenic  works  of  a later  period  as  to  those  of  Egypt  j 

itself.  “ The  special  peculiarities  of  their  execu-  » 
tion  are  a certain  solidity  and  rotundity  amounting  ) 
to  clumsiness  in  the  limbs,  as  compared  with  the 
bodies.  The  hind-legs,  indeed,  are  more  like  those 
of  elephants  than  lions;  the  thighs,  especially,  are 
of  immense  bulk  and  thickness.  This  unfavour- 
able feature,  however,  is  compensated  by  much 
natural  ease  and  dignity  of  attitude.  The  turning  t 
of  the  body  and  shoulders  is  admirable,  combining  J 
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strength  with  elegance  in  the  happiest  proportions. 
Tlie  bellies  of  both  are  slender  in  comparison  with 
the  rest  of  the  figure,  especially  of  the  one  on  the 
right  of  the  beholder.  The  muscles,  sinews,  and 
joints,  though  little  detailed,  are  indicated  with 
much  spirit.  The  finish,  both  in  a mechanical  and 
artistical  point  of  view,  is  excellent;  and  in  passing 
the  hand  over  the  surface,  one  is  struck  with  the 
smooth  and  easy  blending  of  the  masses  in  every 
portion  of  the  figure.”  (Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  171.) 

Besides  the  great  Gate  of  Lions,  there  was  a 
smaller  gate  or  postern  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Acropolis,  the  approach  to  which  was  fortified  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  leading  to  the  great  gate. 
It  is  constructed  of  three  great  stones,  and  is  5 feet 
4 inches  wide  at  the  top. 

Near  the  Gate  of  Lions  the  wall  of  the  lower 
city  may  be  traced,  extending  from  N.  to  S.  In 
the  lower  town  are  four  subterraneous  buildings, 
which  are  evidently  the  same  as  those  described  by 
Pausanias,  in  which  the  Atreidae  deposited  their 
treasures.  Of  these  the  largest,  called  by  the  learned 
the  “ Treasury  of  Atreus,”  and  by  the  Greek  ciceroni 
the  “ Grave  of  Agamemnon,”  is  situated  under  the 
aqueduct  which  now  conveys  the  water  from  the 
stream  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Acropolis  to  the 
village  of  Kharvdti.  (See  Plan,  C.)  This  building 
is  in  nearly  a perfect  state  of  preservation.  It  is 
approached  by  a passage  now  in  ruins,  and  contains 
two  chambers.  The  passage  leads  into  a large 
chamber  of  a conical  form,  about  50  feet  in  width 
and  40  in  height;  and  in  this  chamber  there  is  a 
doorway  leading  into  a small  interior  apartment. 
The  ground-plan  and  a section  of  the  building  ai-e 
I figured  in  the  Diet  of  Antiq.  p.  1127.  The  doorway 
I terminating  the  passage,  which  leads  into  the  large 
I chamber,  is  8 feet  6 inches  wide  at  the  top,  widen- 
ing a little  from  thence  to  the  bottom.  On  the 
j outside  before  each  door-post  stood  a semi-column, 

I having  a base  and  capital  not  unlike  the  Tuscan 
I order  in  profile,  but  enriched  with  a very  elegant 
I sculptured  ornament,  chiefly  in  a zigzag  form,  which 
I was  continued  in  vertical  compartments  over  the 
whole  shaft.  Those  ornaments  have  not  the  smallest 
I resemblance  to  anything  else  found  in  Greece,  but 
1 they  have  some  similitude  to  the  Persepolitan  style 
] of  sculpture.”  (Leake,  i/brea,  vol.  ii.p.  374.)  There 
1 are  remains  of  a second  subterraneous  building  near 
the  Gate  of  Lions  (Plan,  D) ; and  those  of  the  two 
! others  are  lower  down  the  hill  towards  the  west, 
i There  has  been  considerable  discussion  among 
i modern  scholars  respecting  the  purpose  of  those  sub- 
terraneous buildings.  The  statement  of  Pausanias, 

1 that  they  were  the  treasuries  of  the  Atreidae,  was 
' generally  accepted,  till  Mure  published  an  essay  in 
I the  Rheinisches  Mvseum  for  1839  (vol.  vi.  p.  240), 
in  which  he  endeavoured  to  establish  that  all  such 
buildings  were  the  family  vaults  of  the  ancient 
heroes  by  whom  they  were  constructed.  In  the 
I _ great  edifice  at  Mycenae  he  supposes  the  inner  apart- 
i ment  to  have  been  the  burial-place,  and  the  outer 
I vault  the  heroum  or  sanctuary  of  the  deceased.  This 
I opinion  has  been  adopted  by  most  modern  scholars, 
but  has  been  combated  by  Leake,  who  adheres  to 
I the  ancient  doctrine.  (Pefoyjowweseaca,  p.  256.)  The 
I two  opinions  may,  however,  be  to  some  extent  recon- 
I ciled  by  supposing  that  the  inner  chamber  was  the 
I burial-place,  and  that  the  outer  contained  the  arms, 

I jewels,  and  other  ornaments  most  prized  by  the  de- 
I ceased.  It  was  the  practice  among  the  Greeks  in  all 
ages  for  the  dead  to  carry  with  them  to  their  tombs 
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a portion  of  their  property;  and  in  the  heroic  ages 
the  burial-places  of  the  powerful  rulers  of  Mycenae 
may  have  been  adorned  with  such  splendour  that 
the  name  of  Treasuries  was  given  to  their  tombs. 
There  is,  indeed,  good  reason  for  believing,  from  the 
remains  of  brazen  nails  found  in  the  large  chamber 
of  the  “ Treasury  of  Atreus,”  that  the  interior  sur- 
face of  the  chamber  was  covered  with  brazen  plates. 

At  the  foot  of  the  lower  town  stands  the  modem 
village  of  Kharvdti.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  365, 
seq.;  Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  163,  seq.; 
Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  400,  seq.) 

MYCE'NI.  [Mauretania.] 

MYCHUS.  [Bums.] 

MY'CONUS  (fdvKovosx  Eth.  ^vk6viosx  Myho- 
wo),  a small  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  lying  E.  of 
Delos,  and  N.  of  Naxos.  Pliny  says  (iv.  12.  s.  22) 
that  it  is  15  miles  from  Delos,  which  is  much  greater 
than  the  real  distance;  but  Scylax  (p.  55)  more 
correctly  describes  it  as  40  stadia  from  Rheneia,  the 
island  W.of  Delos.  Myconus  is  about  10  miles  in 
length,  and  6 in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  in  most 
parts  a barren  rock,  whence  Ovid  gives  it  the  epithet 
of  humilis  {Met  vii.  463) ; and  the  inhabitants  had  in 
antiquity  a bad  reputation  on  account  of  their  ava- 
rice and  meanness  (Athen.  i.  p.  7 ; hence  the  pro- 
verb MvKduios  yeirwr,  Zenob.  Prov.  v.  21;  Suidas, 
Hesch.,  Phot.).  The  rocks  of  Myconus  are  granite, 
and  the  summits  of  the  hills  are  strewn  with  im- 
mense blocks  of  this  stone.  This  circumstance 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  fable  that  the  giants  sub- 
dued by  Hercules  lay  under  Myconus ; whence  came 
the  proverb,  “ to  put  all  things  under  Myconus,” 
applied  to  those  who  ranged  under  one  class  things 
naturally  separate.  (Strab.  x.  p.  487;  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.)  The  tomb  of  the  Locrian  Ajax  was  also 
shown  at  Myconus.  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  401.)  Of 
the  history  of  the  island  we  have  no  account,  except 
the  statement  that  it  was  colonised  from  Athens,  by 
the  Nelide  Hippocles.  (Zenob.  v.  17;  Schol.  ad 
Dionys.  Per.  ap.  Geogr.  Min.  vol.  iv.  p.  37,  Hud- 
son.) Myconus  is  mentioned  incidentally  by  Hero- 
dotus (vi.  118)  and  Thucydides  (iii.  29).  Ancient 
writers  relate,  as  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Myco- 
nus, that  the  inhabitants  lost  their  hair  at  an  early 
age.  (Strab.  l.c.;  Plin.  xi.  37.  s.  47;  “ Myconi 
calva  omnis  juventus,”  Donat,  ad  Ter.  Eecyr.  iii.  4. 
1 9.)  The  highest  mountain,  which  is  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  island,  has  a summit  with  two  peaks, 
whence  it  is  called  Dimastus  by  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  22). 
The  promontory  of  Phoriua  {^opSla,  Ptol.  iii.  15. 
§ 29)  was  probably  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island.  Scylax  mentions  two  cities  {M.vkovos,  aiirr} 
5'nro\is,  p.  22).  Of  these  one  called  Myconus 
occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  town,  which  j)resents, 
however,  scarcely  any  ancient  remains.  The  name 
and  position  of  the  other  town  are  unknown.  The 
coins  of  Myconus  are  rare ; and  in  general  very  few 
remains  of  antiquity  are  found  in  any  part  of  the 
island.  (Ross,  Reisen  auf  den  Griechischen  Inseln, 
vol.  ii.  p.  28,  seq.) 

MY'GDONES  (Mu75oi'es),  a tribe  dwelling  in 
Bithynia,  about  the  river  Odrysses  and  the  coast  of 
the  Propontis,  but  extending  into  Mysia,  where  they 
occupied  the  district  about  Mount  Olympus  and 
lake  Dascylitis.  They  had  immigrated  into  Asia 
Minor  from  Thrace,  but  were  afterwards  subdued 
or  expelled  by  the  Bithynians.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  295, 
xii.  pp.  564,  575.)  The  district  inhabited  by  them 
was  called  Mygdonia.  (Strab.  xii.  pp,  550,  558,  576 
Plin.  V.  41 ; Solin.  40,  42.)  [L.  S.] 
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MYGDO'NIA  (MvySouia:  Eth.  MuT’Soi'cs,  Steph. 
B.),  a district  of  Macedonia,  which  comprehended 
the  plains  round  Thessalonica,  together  witlx  the 
valleys  of  Klisali  and  Besikia,  extending  towards 
the  E.  as  far  as  the  Axius  (Herod,  vii.  123),  and 
including  the  Lake  Bolbe  to  the  E.  (Thuc.  i.  58.) 
To  the  N.  it  was  joined  by  Crestonia,  for  the  Echi- 
dorus,  which  flowed  into  the  gulf  near  the  marshes 
of  the  Axius,  had  its  sources  in  Crestonia  (Herod, 
vii.  124),  while  the  pass  of  Aulon  or  Arethusa 
was  probably  the  boundaiy  of  Mygdonia  towards 
Bisaltia.  The  maritime  part  of  Mygdonia  formed 
a district  called  Amphaxitis,  a distinction  which 
first  occurs  in  Polybius  (v.  98),  who  divides  all  the 
great  plain  at  the  head  of  the  Thermaic  gulf  into 
Amphaxitis  and  Bottiaea,  and  which  is  found  three 
centuries  later  in  Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  § 36).  The 
latter  introduces  Amphaxitis  twice  under  the  sub- 
divisions of  Macedonia, — in  one  instance  placing 
under  that  name  the  mouths  of  the  Echidorus  and 
Axius,  with  Thessalonica  as  the  only  town,  which 
agrees  with  Polybius,  and  particularly  with  Strabo 
(vii.  p.  330).  In  the  other  place,  Ptolemy  includes 
Stagura  and  Arethusa  in  Amphaxitis,  which,  if  it 
he  correct,  would  indicate  that  a portion  of  Am- 
phaxitis, very  distant  from  the  Axius,  was  separated 
from  the  remainder  by  a part  of  Mygdonia;  but  as 
this  is  improbable,  the  word  is  perhaps  an  error  in 
the  text.  The  original  inhabitants,  the  Mygdonians, 
were  a tribe  belonging  to  the  great  Thiacian  race, 
and  were  powerful  enough  to  bequeath  their  name 
to  it,  even  after  the  Macedonian  conquest.  (Thuc. 
ii.  99.)  The  cities  of  this  distidct  were  Thessa- 
lonica, SiNDUs,  Chalastra,  Altus,  Strepsa, 
Cissus,  Mellisurgis,  Heracleustes.  Besides 
these,  the  following  obscure  towns  occur  in  Ptolemy 
(l.c.'): — Chaetae,  Moryllus,  Antigoneia,  Calindaea, 
Boerus,Physca,Trepillus,Carabia,Xylopolis,Assorus, 
Lete,  Phileros.  As  to  the  towns  which  occupied  the 
fertile  plain  between  Mt.  Cissus  and  the  Axius,  their 
population  was  no  doubt  absorbed  by  Thessalonica,  on 
its  foundation  by  Cassander,  and  remains  of  them  are 
not  likely  to  be  found ; nor  are  the  ancient  refei-ences 
sufficient  to  indicate  their  sites.  One  of  these  would 
seem,  from  ancient  inscriptions  which  were  found  at 
Khaivdt,  to  have  stood  in  that  position,  and  others 
probably  occupied  similar  positions  on  the  last  falls 
of  the  heights  which  extend  nearly  from  Khaivdt 
to  the  Axius.  One  in  particular  is  indicated  by 
some  large  “ tumuli  ” or  barrows,  situated  at  two- 
thirds  of  that  distance.  (Leake,  North.  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  448.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MYGDO'NIA  (MuySoj/i'o,  Pint.  Lucull  c.  32 ; 
Polyb.  V.  31),  a district  in  the  NE.  part  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, adjoining  the  country  now  called  the  Sinjar. 
According  to  Strabo,  the  people  who  were  named 
Mygdones  came  originally  from  Macedonia,  and  oc- 
cupied the  distiict  extending  from  Zeugma  to  Tha- 
psacus  (xvi.  p.  747) ; as,  however,  he  states  in  the 
same  place  that  Nisibis  was  called  by  the  Mace- 
donians “ Antiocheia  in  Mygdonia,”  and  places  it  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  M.  Masius,  he 
would  appear  to  have  thought  that  it  was  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Mesopotamia.  Plutarch  relates  the 
same  story  of  the  Greek  name  of  Nisibis  (^Lztcull. 
c.  32).  In  Stephanus  Byz.  the  name  is  written 
Mux^ovia,  which  is  probably  an  error.  In  many 
of  the  earlier  editions  of  Xenophon,  a people  are 
spoken  of  who  are  called  Mvy56vioi ; the  later  and 
better  editions  read,  however,  Map5(ivtot,  which  is 
more  probable  (Anad.  iv.  3.  § 4).  [V.] 
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I MYGDO'NIUS  (MuySdi/tos,  Julian.  0?'at.  p.  27), 
the  river  which  flows  by  the  town  of  Nisibis  (now 
Nisihiii).  It  takes  its  rise,  together  with  the  Kha- 
hur  and  one  or  two  other  streams,  in  the  M.  Masius 
(now  Karja  Baghlar).  Its  present  name  is  the 
Hermes  or  Nahr-al-Huali.  [V.] 

MYLAE  (MuAai:  Eth.  MoAoitt/s,  Steph.  B.;  Mw- 
AaToj,  Diod. : Milazzo'),a  city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily, 
about  30  miles  from  Cape  Pelorus,  and  20  from  Tyn- 
daris,  though  Strabo  calls  it  25  miles  from  each  of 
these  points.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  266.)  It  w^as  situated 
on  the  nari-ow  neck  or  isthmus  of  a projecting  pe- 
ninsular headland,  about  5 miles  in  length,  the 
furthest  point  of  which  is  only  about  15  miles  from 
the  island  of  Hiera  or  Vulcano,  the  nearest  to  Sicily 
of  the  Lipari  islands.  Mylae  was  undoubtedly  a 
Greek  colony  founded  by  the  Zanckeans,  and  appears 
to  have  long  continued  subject  to,  or  dependent  on 
its  parent  city  of  Zancle.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272;  Seym. 
Ch.  288.)  Hence  Thucydides  speaks  of  Himera  as 
in  his  time  the  only  Greek  city  on  the  N.  coast  of  the 
island,  omitting  Mylae,  because  it  was  not  an  inde- 
pendent city  or  state.  (Thuc.  vi.  62.)  The  period 
of  its  foundation  is  wholly  uncertain.  Siefert  would 
identify  it  with  the  city  called  Chersonesus  by  Euse- 
bius, tlie  foundation  of  which  that  author  assigns  to  a 
period  as  early  as  b.c.  716,  but  the  identification  is 
very  questionable.  (Euseb.  Chron.  ad  01. 161;  Siefert, 
Zankle-Messana,  p.  4.)  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  it  was  founded  before  Himera,  b.  c.  648,  as, 
according  to  Strabo,  the  Zanclaeans  at  Mylae  took 
part  in  the  colonisation  of  the  latter  city.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  272.)  Mylae  itself  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
risen  to  any  great  importance;  and  after  the  revolu- 
tion which  changed  the  name  of  Zancle  to  that  of 
Messana,  still  continued  in  the  same  dependent  re- 
lation to  it  as  before.  It  was,  however,  a strong 
fortress,  with  a good  port;  and  these  advantages 
which  it  derived  from  its  natural  situation,  rendered 
it  a place  of  importance  to  the  Messanians  as  secur- 
ing their  communications  with  the  N.  coast  of  the 
island.  Scylax  speaks  of  it  as  a Greek  city  and 
port  (Scyl.  p.  4.  § 13),  and  its  castle  or  foi'tress  is 
mentioned  by  several  ancient  writers.  The  earliest 
historical  notice  of  the  city  is  found  in  b.  c.  427, 
when  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Laches  which  was 
stationed  at  Rhegium,  made  an  attack  upon  Mylae. 
The  place  was  defended  by  the  Messanians  with  a 
strong  garrison,  but  was  compelled  to  surrender  to 
the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  who  thereupon 
marched  against  Messana  itself.  ('Thuc.  iii.  90 ; Diod. 
xii.  54.)  After  the  destruction  of  Messana  by  the 
Carthaginian  general  Himilcon,  Mylae  appears  to 
have  for  a time  shaken  off  its  dependence;  and 
in  B.  c.  394,  the  Rhegians,  becoming  alarmed  at 
the  restoration  of  Messana  by  Dionysius,  which 
they  regax'ded  as  directed  against  themselves,  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  at  Mylae  the  exiles  from  Naxos 
and  Catana,  with  a view  to  create  a countercheck 
to  the  rising  power  of  Messana.  The  scheme,  how- 
ever, failed  of  effect;  the  Rhegians  were  defeated 
and  the  Messanians  recovered  possession  of  Mylae. 
(Diod.  XIV.  87.)  That  city  is  again  noticed  during 
the  war  of  Timoleon  in  Sicily;  and  in  b.  c.  315  it 
was  wrested  by  Agathocles,  from  the  Messanians, 
though  he  was  soon  after  compelled  to  restoi'e  it  to 
them.  (Id.  xix.  65;  Plat.  Timol.  37.)  It  was  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Mylae  also  (eV 
MvAoi'ip  7re5i'<p)  that  the  forces  of  the  Mamertines 
were  defeated  in  a gi*eat  battle,  by  Hieron  of  Syra- 
cuse, B.  c.  270  (Pol.  i.  9;  Diod.  xxii.  13);  though 
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the  river  Longanus,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  ac- 
tion was  fought,  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty. 
[Longanus.] 

It  is  probable  that,  even  after  the  Roman  conquest 
of  Sicily,  Mylae  continued  to  be  a dependency  of 
Iklessana,  as  long  as  that  city  enjoyed  its  privileged 
condition  as  a “ foederata  civitas ; ” hence  no  mention 
is  found  of  its  name  in  the  Verrine  orations  of  Cicero; 
but  in  the  time  of  Pliny  it  had  acquired  the  ordinary 
municipal  privileges  of  the  Sicilian  towns.  (Plin.  iii. 
8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 2.)  It  never,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  a place  of  importance,  and  was  at  this 
period  wholly  eclipsed  by  the  neighbouring  colony  of 
Tyndaris.  But  the  strength  of  its  position  as  a 
fortress  caused  it  in  the  middle  ages  to  be  an  object 
of  attention  to  the  Norman  kings  of  Sicily,  as  well 
as  to  the  emperor  Frederic  II.;  and  though  now 
much  neglected,  it  is  still  a military  position  of  import- 
tance.  The  modern  city  of  Milazzo  is  a tolerably 
flourishing  place,  with  about  8000  inhabitants ; it  is 
built  for  the  most  part  on  a low  sandy  neck  of  land, 
connecting  the  peninsula,  which  is  bold  and  rocky, 
with  the  mainland.  But  the  old  town,  which  pro- 
bably occupied  the  same  site  with  the  ancient  city, 
stood  on  a rocky  hill,  forming  the  first  rise  of  the 
rocky  ridge  that  constitutes  the  peninsula  or  head- 
land of  Capo  di  Milazzo.  The  modem  castle  on  a 
hill  of  greater  elevation,  commanding  both  the  upper 
and  lower  town,  is  probably  the^ite  of  the  ancient 
Acropolis.  (Time.  iii.  90;  Smyth’s  Sicily,  pp.  103, 
104;  Hoare’s  Classical  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  215.) 

The  promontory  of  Mylae,  stretching  out  abruptly 
j into  the  sea,  fonns  the  western  boundary  of  a bay 
j of  considerable  extent,  affording  excellent  anchorage. 

I This  bay  was  memorable  in  ancient  history  as  the 
I scene  of  two  great  naval  actions.  The  first  of  these 
I was  the  victory  obtained  by  the  Roman  fleet  under 

■ C.  Duillius,  over  that  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the 

j First  Punic  War,  b.  c.  260,  in  which  the  Roman 

consul,  by  means  of  the  engines  called  Corvi  (then 
used  for  the  first  time),  totally  defeated  the  enemy’s 
j fleet,  and  took  fifty  of  their  ships.  (Pol.  i.  23.)  More 
than  two  centuries  later,  it  was  in  the  same  bay  that 
Agrippa,  who  commanded  the  fleet  of  Octavian, 

I defeated  that  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  b.  c.  36.  Agrippa 
I advanced  from  the  island  of  Hiera,  where  his  fleet 
I had  been  before  stationed,  while  the  ships  of  Pompey 
lined  the  shores  of  the  bay  of  Mylae.  After  their 
defeat  they  took  refuge  at  the  mouths  of  the  nume- 
rous small  rivers,  or  rather  mountain  torrents,  which 
here  descend  into  the  sea.  After  this  battle,  Agrippa 
made  himself  master  of  Mylae  as  well  as  Tyndaris; 

! and  some  time  afterwards  again  defeated  the  fleet 
1 of  Pompeius  in  a second  and  more  decisive  action, 
i between  Mylae  and  a place  called  Naulochus.  The 
i latter  name  is  otherwise  unknown,  but  it  seems  to 
i have  been  situated  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
1 of  Cape  Rasocvlmo,  the  Phalacrian  promontory  of 
' Ptolemy.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  195—109,  115—122; 

I Dion  Cass.  xlix.  2 — 11;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  79;  Suet. 
Aug.  16.) 

I In  the  account  of  this  campaign  Appian  spe.aks 
of  a small  town  named  Artemisium,  which  is  no- 
i ticed  also  by  Dion  Cassius,  and  must  have  been  situ- 
I ated  a little  to  the  E.  of  Mylae,  but  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  of  the  geographers.  (Appian,  B.C.x.  116; 
j Dion  Cass.  xlix.  8.)  It  is,  however,  obviously  the 

j same  place  alluded  to  by  Silius  Italicus  as  the 

! “ sedes  Facelina  Dianae  ” (Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  260),  and 

■ called  by  Lucilius,  in  a fragment  of  his  satires, 

I “Facelitis  templa  Dianae.”  (Lucil.  Sat.  iii.  13.) 
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Vibius  Sequester  also  mentions  a river  which  he 
calls  Phacelinus,  and  describes  as ‘‘ juxta  Pe- 
loridem,  confinis  templo  Dianae.”  (Vib.  Seq.  p.  16.) 
It  is,  however,  obvious,  from  Appian,  that  the  temple 
was  not  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pelorus, 
but  at  a short  distance  from  Mylae,  though  the 
precise  site  cannot  be  determined.  It  was  de.sig- 
nated  by  popular  tradition  as  the  spot  where  the 
sacred  cattle  of  the  Sun  had  been  kept,  and  were 
slaughtered  ty  the  companions  of  Ulysses.  (Appian, 
l.c.\  Plin.  ii.  98.  s.  101.)  The  Mons  Thorax, 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  in  his  account  of  the  battle 
of  the  Longanus  (Diod.  xxii.  13),  must  have  been 
one  of  the  underfalls  of  the  Neptunian  Mountains, 
w'hich  throughout  this  part  of  Sicily  descend  close  to 
the  sea-shore ; but  the  particular  mountain  meant  is 
wholly  uncertain.  [E.  H.  B.] 

MYLAE.  Pliny  (iv.  12)  speaks  of  two  islands 
of  this  name,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Crete.  They 
belonged  to  the  group  of  three  islands  off  Phalasarna 
(Kutri),  called  by  the  Anonymous  Coast-describer 
JusAGORA,  Mese,  Myle  (^Stadiosm).  Petalidha 
is  the  name  of  the  northernmost  of  the  three  little 
islands;  the  second,  opposite  to  which  is  Kavusi,  is 
called  Megalonesi,  in  spite  of  its  very  moderate  size; 
and  the  thhd  PrasonesL  (Pashley,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p. 
61.)  [E.  B.J.] 

MYLAE  (MuAai:  Pth.  MuAaTos),  a town  of  Per- 
rhaebia  in  Thessaly,  taken  by  Perseus  in  b.  c.  171. 
(Liv.  xlii.  54;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.~)  As  Livy  describes 
it  as  a strong  place  near  Cyretiae,  it  is  placed  by 
Leake  at  Dhamdsi,  “ which  is  not  only  strong  in 
itself,  but  very  important,  as  commanding  the  pass 
of  the  Titaresius,  leading  into  Perrhaebia  from  the 
Pelasgiotis.”  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  311.) 

MYLAS,  or  MYLE  (MuAas),  a promontory  on 
the  coast  of  Cilicia,  between  cape  Aphrodisias  in 
the  west  and  cape  Sarpedon  in  the  east.  On  or  close 
to  it  was  a small  town  of  the  same  name  (Plin. 
V.  22;  Stadiasm.  Mar.  Mag.  §§  165,  166.)  As  the 
Stadiasmus  calls  Mylas  a cape  and  chersone.-e, 
Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  205)  is  inclined  to  identify 
it  with  cape  Cavaliere,  which  answers  exactly  to 
that  description.  [L.  S.] 

MYLASSA  or  MYLASA  (ra  MuXaaoa,  or  Mi;- 
Aotra;  Bth.  MoAacreus),  the  most  important  town  of 
Caria,  was  situated  in  a fertile  plain,  in  the  west  of 
the  country,  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  abounding  in 
beautiful  white  marble,  of  which  its  buildings  and 
temples  were  constructed.  Hence  the  city  was  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  on  account  of  its  white  marble 
templesand  porticoes,  and  many  wondered  that  so  fine 
a city  was  built  at  the  foot  of  a steep  overhanging 
mountain.  The  two  most  splendid  temples  in  the 
city  were  those  of  Zeus  Osogos  and  Zeus  Labrandenus, 
the  latter  of  which  stood  in  the  neighbouring  village 
of  Labranda,  on  a hill,  and  was  connected  with  the 
city  by  a road  called  the  sacred,  60  stadia  in  length, 
along  which  the  processions  used  to  go  to  the  temple. 
The  principal  citizens  of  Mylassa  were  invested  with 
the  office  of  priests  of  Zeus  for  life.  The  city  was 
very  ancient,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  bii-thplace 
and  residence  of  the  Carian  kings  before  Halicar- 
nassus was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a capital.  Its 
nearest  point  on  the  coast  was  Physcus,  at  a dis- 
tance of  80  stadia,  which  was  the  port  of  ilylassa; 
though  Stephanus  B.  calls  Passala  its  port-town. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  658,  &c.;  Aeschyl.  Fragm.  48,  where 
it  is  called  Mylas  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ; Herod,  i, 
171.  Ptol.  V.  2.  §20;  Plin.  V.  29;  Pans.  viii.  10. 
§ 3.)  The  splendour  of  Mylassa  is  attested  by  an 
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anecdote  preserved  in  Athenaeus  (vlii.  p.  348)  of  the 
witty  musician  Stratonicus,  who,  on  coming  to 
Mylassa,  and  observing  its  many  temples,  but  few 
inhabitants,  placed  himself  in  the  middle  of  the 
market-place,  and  exclaimed,  “ Hear  me,  oh  ye 
temples.”  As  to  the  history  of  this  city,  we  know 
that  Philip  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  en- 
deavoured in  vain  to  obtain  possession  of  it;  and  it 
was  probably  to  reward  the  place  for  its  opposition 
to  him  that  the  Romans,  after  the  war  with  Anti- 
ochus,  declared  its  citizens  free  (Polyb.  xvi.  24,  xxii. 
27;  Liv.  xxxviii.  39).  In  a petty  war  with  the 
neighbouring  Euromians,  the  Mylassans  were  vic- 
torious, and  took  some  of  their  towns;  but  were 
afterwards  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Rhodians 
(Polyb.  XXX.  5 ; Liv.  xlv.  25.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo, 
the  town  appears  to  have  been  still  flourishing,  and 
two  eminent  orators,  Euthydemus  and  Hybreas, 
exercised  considerable  influence  over  their  fellow- 
citizens.  Hybreas,  however,  incurred  the  enmity  of 
Labienus,  his  political  adversary,  whose  pretensions 
he  tried  to  resist.  But  he  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  Rhodes;  whereupon  Labienus  marched  with  an 
army  against  Mylassa,  and  did  great  damage  to  the 
town.  (Strab.xiv.p.660.)  It  is  mentioned,  however, 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Hierocles  (p.  688).  It  is  ge- 
nerally admitted  that  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mylassa 
is  marked  by  the  modern  Melasso  or  Melassa,  where 
considerable  ancient  remains  have  been  observed  by 
travellers.  A temple,  erected  by  the  people  of  My- 
lassa in  honour  of  Augustus  and  Roma,  considerable 
ruins  of  which  had  existed  until  modern  times,  was 
destroyed  about  the  middle  of  last  century  by  the 
T urks,  who  built  a new  mosque  with  the  materials 
(Pococke,  Travels,  tom.  ii.  p.  2.  c.  6.)  Chandler 
(Asia  Minor,  p.  234)  saw  beneath  the  hill,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  town,  an  arch  or  gateway  of  marble, 
of  the  Corinthian  order;  a broad  marble  pavement, 
with  vestiges  of  a theatre ; and  round  the  town  ranges 
of  columns,  the  remains  of  porticoes.  (Comp.  Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  p.  230;  Fellows,  Journal  of  an  Exc. 
p.  260,  Discoveries  in  Lycia,  p.  67,  who  saw  many 
ancient  remains  scattered  about  the  place;  Rasche, 
Lex.  Num.  iii.  1.  p.  999,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 
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MYNDUS  (MuVSos:  Etk.  MuVSios),  a Dorian 
colony  of  Troezen,  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  situated  on 
the  northernmost  of  the  three  Dorian  peninsulas,  a 
few  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Halicarnassus.  It  was 
protected  by  strong  walls,  and  had  a good  harbour. 
(Paus.  ii.  30.  § 8 ; Strab.  xiv.  p.  658;  Airian,  Anab. 
i.  20,  ii.  5.)  But  otherwise  the  place  is  not  of 
much  importance  in  ancient  history.  Both  Pliny 
(v.  29)  and  Stephanus  Byz.  (s.  v.')  mention  Palae- 
myndus  as  a place  close  by  Myndus;  and  this  Pa- 
laemyndus  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  place  of 
the  Carians  which  became  deserted  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Dorian  Myndus.  (Comp.  Strab.  xiii. 
p.  611.)  Mela  (i.  16)  and  Pliny  {1.  c.)  also  speak 
of  a place  called  Neapulis  in  the  same  peninsula;  and 
as  no  other  authors  mention  such  a place  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
ilyndus  (the  Dorian  colony)  and  Neapolis  were  the 
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same  place.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
Pliny  mentions  both  Myndus  and  Neapolis  as  two 
different  towns.  Myndian  ships  are  mentioned  in 
the  expedition  of  Anaxagoras  against  Naxos.  (Herod. 
V.  33.)  At  a later  time,  when  Alexander  besieged 
Halicarnassus,  he  was  anxious  first  to  make  himself 
master  of  Myndus ; but  when  he  attempted  to  take 
it  by  surprise,  the  Myndians,  with  the  aid  of  rein- 
forcements from  Halicarnassus  repulsed  him  with 
some  loss.  (Arrian,  1.  c. ; comp.  Hecat.  Fragm.  229 ; 
Polyb.  xvi.  15,  21;  Scylax,  p.  38;  Ptol.  v.  2.  § 9; 
Liv.  xxxvii.  15;  Hierocl.  p.  687.)  Athenaeus  (i.  32) 
states  that  the  wine  grown  in  the  district  of  Myndus 
was  good  for  digestion.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
Mentesha  or  Muntesha  marks  the  site  of  Myndus; 
but  Col.  Leake  (^Asia  Minor,  p.  228)  identifies 
Myndus  with  the  small  sheltered  port  of  Ghimishlu, 
where  Captain  Beaufort  remarked  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  pier  at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  and  some 
ruins  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  (Comp.  Rasche,  Lex. 
Num.  iii.  1.  p.  1002,  &.C.;  Eckhel,  Docir.  Num. 
vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  585.) 

Ptolemy  (v.  2.  § 30)  mentions  a small  island  called 
Myndus  in  the  Icarian  Sea.  [L.  S.] 


MYO'NIA  or  MYON  (flvovia,  Paus.  ; 

Steph.  B.:  Eth.  Hlvovevs,  Paus.,  Thuc.),  a town  of 
the  Locri  Ozolae,  situated  on  the  most  difficult  of 
the  passes  leading  from  Aetolia  into  Locris.  (Thuc. 
iii.  101.)  Pausanias  describes  it  as  a small  town 
(wdAttr/ia),  situated  upon  a hill  30  stadia  from  Am- 
phissa  inland,  containing  a grove  and  an  altar  of  the 
gods  called  Meilichii,  and  above  the  town  a temple  of 
Poseidon.  (Paus.  x.  38.  § 8,  comp.  vi.  19.  § 4.) 
Leake  {^Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  592)  and  other 
authorities  place  Myonia  at  Aghia  Thymia,  or  Athy- 
mia,  a small  village,  containing  Hellenic  remains, 
distant  1^  hour  from  Sdlona  (Amphissa)  on  the  road 
to  Galaxidhi  on  the  coast;  but  this  cannot  be  cor- 
rect, as,  according  to  the  passage  in  Pausanias,  My- 
onia lay  further  inland  than  Amphissa.  QAvu  jx'ev 
vnep  ‘Aucpicrags  nphs  ijireipov  Mvovia  . . . Ovtoi  (in- 
cluding the  Mvoi/els)  fier  vir^poiKovffiv  N/uapia- 
(rrjs,  eVi  ^a\da-<rr]s  Se  Oldvdeia).  Accordingly 
Kiepert  places  Myonia  in  his  map  N.  of  Amphissa,  on 
the  road  from  the  latter  place  to  Cytinium  in  Doris. 

MYONNE'SUS(Mudi't'7j(ros  or  Mvdugaos),  a pro- 
montory on  the  south-west  of  Lebedus,  on  the  coast 
of  Ionia,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  bay  of 
Ephesus.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  naval 
victory  there  gained  by  the  Romans  under  L.  Aemi- 
lius  over  Antiochus  the  Great,  in  b.  c.  190.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  V.;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  643  ; Thucyd.  iii.  42  ; Liv. 
xxxvii.  27.)  Livy  describes  the  promontoiy  as  situ- 
ated between  Samos  and  Teos,  and  as  rising  from  a 
broad  basis  to  a pointed  summit.  There  was  an 
approach  to  it  on  the  land  side  by  a narrow  path  ; 
while  on  the  sea  side  it  was  girt  by  rocks,  so  much, 
worn  by  the  waves,  that  in  some  parts  the  over- 
hanging cliffs  extended  further  into  the  sea  than  the 
ships  stationed  under  them.  On  this  promontory 
there  also  was  a small  town  of  the  name  of  ilyonnesua 
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(Steph.  B.,  Strab.  11.  cc.),  which  belonged  to  Teos. 
The  rocks  of  Myonnesus  are  now  called  Hypsili- 
hounos. 

Pliny  (17.  N.  v.  37)  mentions  a small  island  of  the 
name  of  Myonnesus  near  Ephesus,  which,  together 
with  two  others,  Anthinae  and  Diarrheusa,  formed 
a group  called  Pisistrati  Insulae.  [L.  S.] 

MYONNE'SUS  Q^v6pp7)aos : Eth.  Mvoppi]<nos)j 
a small  island  lying  off  the  coast  of  Phthiotis  in 
Thessaly,  in  the  bay  between  Larissa  Cremaste  and 
Antron.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  435;  Steph.  B.  l.c.') 

MYOS-HORMOS  (d  Mobs  ’6ppos,  Diodor.  iii.  39 ; 
Strab.  xvi.  p.  760 — 781,  xvii.  p.  815;  Ptol.  iv.  5. 
_ § 14,  viii.  15.  § 18;  Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr.  pp.  1,  6, 
9, 11; ’A(ppoStTr?s  op, uos,  Agatharch.  p.  54;  Veneris 
Portus,  Plin.  vi.  29.  § 33)  was  founded  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  (b.  c.  274)  upon  a headland  of  similar 
_ name.  (Mela,  iii.  8.  § 7.)  He  selected  it  for  the 
K principal  harbour  and  station  of  the  trade  of  Aegypt 
■ with  India,  in  preference  to  Arsinoe  at  the  head  of 
w the  Red  Sea,  on  account  of  the  tedious  and  difficult 
^ navigation  down  the  Heroopolite  gulf.  The 
name  Myos-Hormos,  which  indicates  its  Greek 
origin,  may  signify  the  “ Harbour  of  the  Mouse, 
but  more  probably  means  “ the  Harbour  ” of  the 
Muscle”  (iJLveip,  to  close,  e.g.  the  shell), since  on  the 
neighbouring  coast  the  pearl-muscle  or  Pinna 
marina  (comp,  the  Hebrew  pirvinim.  Job,  xxxviii. 

' 18;  Prov.  xxxi.  10)  is  collected  in  large  quantities. 

(Bruce,  Travels,  vol.  vii.  p!“  314,  8vo.  ed.)  The 
name  was  afterwards  changed,  according  to  Aga- 
tharchides  and  those  writers  who  copied  him,  to  that 
of  Aphrodites-Hormos ; but  the  elder  appellation  is 
* more  generally  retained.  Myos  Hormos  seems  to 
,>  have  obtained  the  designation  of  Aphrodite  (foam  of 
the  sea),  from  the  abundance  of  sea-sponge  found  in 
its  bay. 

The  latitude  of  Myos-Hormos  is  fixed  by  Bruce, 
D’Anville,  &c.,  at  27°  N.  Its  situation  is  deter- 
, mined  by  a cluster  of  islands,  called  Jaffateen  by 
. modern  navigators,  of  which  the  three  largest  lie 
opposite  to  an  indenture  of  the  Aegyptian  coast, 
t • Behind  these  islands  and  on  the  curve  of  the  shore 
ijjMwas  the  harbour.  Its  entrance  was  oblique  (Strab. 
'll  , xvi.  p.  769);  but  it  was  spacious  and  sheltered,  and 
i{|  , the  water,  even  to  the  land’s  edge  was  deep  enough 
' for  vessels  of  considerable  burden, 
j;  ' Myos-Hormos  owed  its  prosperity,  as  well  as  its 
j'l  foundation,  to  the  trade  with  Africa,  Arabia,  and 
1 India.  The  vessels  bound  for  Africa  or  the  S.  coast 
of  Arabia  left  this  harbour  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, and  thus  fell  in  with  the  wind,  which  at  the 
equiuox  blows  steadily  from  NW.,  and  carried 
them  down  the  African  coast,  bringing  them  back 
in  the  following  May.  The  furthest  S.  point  of  the 
African  trade  was  the  town  of  Rhaptum,  in  the 
Regio  Barbarica,  about  10°  S.  of  the  equator.  The 
vessels  bound  for  India  (the  coast  of  Malabar  or 
Ceylon)  left  Myos-Hormos  in  July;  and  if  they 
cleared  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea  before  the  1st  of 
September,  they  had  behind  them  the  monsoon  for 
! nearly  three  months.  The  voyage  out  usually 
occupied  about  40  days.  We  are  not  informed  of 
the  extent  of  tlie  Indian  trade  under  the  Ptolemies ; 
but  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  the  route  through 
' -Aegypt  io  Malabar  ^^r&i  became  really  known  to  the 
1 Romans,  we  have  a detailed  account  of  it  in  Pliny 
' (vi.  23.  s.  26).  That  writer  calculated  the  worth 
I of  gold  and  silver  sent  yearly  from  Rome  to  the 
East  at  400,000/.  sterling,  in  exchange  for  which 
I goods  were  received  of  at  least  four  times  the  value 
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of  that  amount,  when  sold  again  in  Rome  or  Con- 
stantinople. The  caravans  went  up  the  Nile  as  far 
as  Coptos,  whence  they  travelled  through  the 
desert  for  7 or  8 days  to  Berenice  or  Myos-Hormos, 
and  exchanged  their  gold  for  silk,  spices,  porcelain, 
and  perfumes.  A pound  of  silk  was  considered 
equivalent  to  a pound  of  gold.  Philadelphus  first 
opened  the  road  between  Coptos  and  kly os- Hormos. 
At  first  the  cai-avans  carried  their  water  with  them 
across  the  desert,  and  employed  camels  for  the 
transport  of  merchandise.  But  afterwards  caravan- 
saries (aradpoi)  were  built  for  the  use  of  travellers ; 
and  wells  were  sunk  and  cisterns  dug  for  the  collec- 
tion of  rain  water;  although  the  supply  of  the  latter 
must  have  been  scanty  and  precarious,  since  rain  in 
that  latitude  seldom  falls. 

The  prosperity  of  Myos-Hormos  as  an  emporium, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  fluctuating,  and  it  was 
finally  supplanted  as  a depot  at  least  by  Berenice, 
which,  being  lower  down  the  Red  Sea,  was  yet  more 
convenient  for  the  southern  trade.  That  it  was  fluc- 
tuating may  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  it  by  the 
geographers.  Agatharchides,  who  composed  his  work 
in  the  reign  of  Philometer  (b.  c.  180 — 145),  in  his 
account  of  the  Indian  trade,  makes  no  mention  of 
Berenice.  Diodorus  who  wrote  in  the  age  of  Augus- 
tus, speaks  of  Myos-Hormos,  but  not  of  its  rival. 
Strabo,  who  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Diodorus, 
says  that  Berenice  was  merely  a roadstead,  where  the 
Indian  vessels  took  in  their  cargo,  but  that  they  lay 
in  port  at  Myos-Hormos.  Pliny,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  his  description  of  the  voyage  to  India  does  not 
notice  Myos-Hormos  at  all,  and  speaks  of  it  inci- 
dentally only  in  his  account  of  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Accordingly,  in  the  reigns  of  Vespasian 
and  Trajan  it  must  have  been  on  the  decline. 

There  is  one  difficulty  in  the  relations  between 
these  harbours — their  distance  from  each  other. 
According  to  the  Periplus,  Berenice  was  1800  stadia, 
or  225  miles,  from  Myos-Hormos,  and  even  this  is 
under  the  mark,  if  Cape  Ras-el-anf  be  the 
Lepte  Pi'omontorium  of  Ptolemy.  As  the  pretext 
for  founding  either  city  was  the  superior  convenience 
of  each,  as  compared  with  Arsinoe  (Suez),  for  the 
Indian  trade,  it  seems  strange  that  the  ships  should 
have  been  kept  at  Myos-Hormos,  but  the  ladings 
taken  in  at  Berenice.  It  is  more  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  latter  became  the  principal  empo- 
rium of  the  Indian  traffic;  and  as  that  increased  in 
importance,  the  port  where  it  was  principally  carried 
on  became  the  more  frequented  and  opulent  place  of 
the  two. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  ruins  at  the  village  of 
Abmchaar  represent  the  site  of  the  ancient  klyos- 
Hormos.  [W.  B.  D.] 

MYRA  (ra  Mvpa  or  Mupup  : Et/i.  Mupevs),  one 
of  the  most  important  towns  of  Lycia,  situated  on 
the  river  Andi'acus,  partly  on  a hill  and  partly  on 
the  slope  of  it,  at  a distance  of  20  stadia  from  the 
sea.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  666;  Steph.  B.  s.v.;  Plin. 
xxxii.  8;  Ptol.  v.  6.  § 3,  viii.  1 7.  § 23.)  The  small 
town  of  Andriaca  formed  its  port.  It  is  remarkable 
in  history  as  the  place  where  the  apostle  Paul  landed 
(Acts,  XXV.  5);  and  in  later  times  the  importance  of 
the  place  was  recognised  in  the  fact  that  the  em- 
peror Theodosius  II.  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  the 
capital  of  all  Lycia  (Hierocl.  p.  684.)  The  town 
still  exists,  and  bears  its  ancient  name  Myra,  though 
the  Turks  call  it  Dembre,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
fine  remains  of  antiquity.  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p. 
183)  mentions  the  ruins  of  a theatre  355  feet  in  dia- 
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meter,  several  public  buildings,  and  numerous  in- 
scribed sepulchres,  some  of  which  have  inscriptions 
in  the  Lycian  characters.  But  the  place  and  its 
splendid  ruins  have  since  been  minutely  described 
by  Sir  C.  Fellows  (^Discov.  in  Lycia,  p.  196,  &c.), 
andinTexier’swork  (^Description  de  V Asie Mineure'), 
where  the  ruins  are  figured  in  22  plates.  The 
theatre  at  Myra,  says  Sir  Charles,  is  among  the 
largest  and  the  best  built  in  Asia  Minor ; much  of 
its  fine  coiTidor  and  corniced  proscenium  remains. 
The  number  of  tombs  cut  in  the  rock  is  not  large, 
but  they  are  generally  very  spacious,  and  consist 
of  several  chambers  communicating  with  one  another. 
Their  external  ornaments  are  enriched  by  sculptured 
statues  in  the  rocks  around  ; but  they  are  mostly 
without  inscriptions  (see  the  plate  of  one  in  Sir  C. 
Fellows’  Discov.  facing  p.  198,  and  numerous  others 
in  a plate  facing  p.  200).  On  the  whole,  the  ruins 
of  Myra  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  Lycia. 
(Comp.  Spratt  and  Forbes,  Travels  in  Lycia,  vol.  i. 
p.  131,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

MYKCINUS  (yivpKivos,  Steph.  B.;  MvpKiuvos, 
Tzetz.  Chil.  iii.  96:  Eth.  Mup/ctVtos),  a place  be- 
longing to  the  Edoni,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Strymon,  which  was  selected  by  Histiaeus  of  Miletus 
for  his  settlement.  It  offered  great  advantages  to 
settlers,  as  it  contained  an  abundant  supply  of 
timber  for  shipbuilding,  as  well  as  silver  mines. 
(Herod,  vii.  23.)  Aristagoras  retired  to  this  place, 
and,  soon  after  landing,  perished  before  some  Thra- 
cian town  which  he  was  besieging.  (Herod  v.  126; 
Thuc.  iv.  102.)  Afterwards,  it  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Edoni ; but  on  the  murder  of  Pittacus, 
chief  of  that  people,  it  surrendered  to  Brasidas. 
(Thuc.  iv.  107.)  The  position  of  Myrcinus  was  in 
the  interior,  to  the  N.  of  M.  Pangaeus,  not  far 
from  Amphipolis.  (Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  181.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

MYRIANDKUS.  [Issus.] 

MYRICUS  (MvpiKovs),  a town  on  the  coast  of 
Troy,  “ opposite,”  as  Steph.  Byz.  (s.  w.)  says,  “ to 
Tenedos  and  Lesbos,”  whence  it  is  impossible  to  guess 
its  situation.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
writer.  [L.  S.] 

MYRI'NA  (Mvp'iva  : Eth.  Mvpiva7os'),  one  of  the 
Aeolian  cities  on  the  western  coast  of  Mysia,  about 
40  stadia  to  the  south-west  of  Gryneium.  (Herod,  i. 
149.)  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  one  My- 
rinus  before  the  other  Aeolian  cities  (Mela,  i.  18),  or 
by  the  Amazon  Myrina  (Strab.  xi.  p.  505,  xii.  p.  573, 
xiii.  p.  623 ; Diod.  iii.  54).  Artaxerxes  gave  Gry- 
neium and  Myrina  to  Gongylus,  an  Eretrian,  who  had 
been  banished  from  his  native  city  for  favouring  the 
interests  of  Persia.  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  1.  § 4.) 
Myrina  was  a very  strong  place  (Liv.  xxxiii.  30), 
though  not  very  large,  and  had  a good  harbour. 
(Scylax,  p.  36 ; Agath.  Proey.  p.  9,  ed.  Bonn.)  Pliny 
(v.  32)  mentions  that  it  bore  the  surname  of 
Sebastopolis ; while,  according  to  Syncellus,  it  was 
also  called  Smyrna.  For  some  time  Myrina  was 
occupied  by  Philip  of  Macedonia;  but  the  Romans 
compelled  him  to  evacuate  it,  and  declared  the  place 
free.  (Liv.  1.  c.;  Polyb.  xviii.  27.)  It  was  twice 
visited  by  severe  earthquakes ; first  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  47),  on  which  occasion  it 
received  a remission  of  duties  on  account  of  the  loss 
it  had  sustained ; and  a second  time  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan  (Oros.  vii.  12).  The  town  was  restored  each 
time,  and  continued  to  exist  until  a late  period. 
(Steph.  Byz.  s.  Ptol.  v.  2.  § 6;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i. 
604;  Hierocl.  p.  661;  Geogr.  Rav.  v.  9,  where  it  is 
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called  Myrenna,  while  in  the  Pent.  Tah.  it  bears  the 
name  Marinna.)  Its  site  is  believed  to  be  occupied 
by  the  modern  Sandarlik.  [L.  S.] 
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MYRI'NA.  [Lemnos.] 

MYRINA.  [Mycenae,  No.  1.] 

MYRLEA.  [Apameia,  No.  4.] 
MYRME'CIUM  (MvpfiT^Kiov,  Strab.  xi.  p.  494; 
Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  1.  § 3 ; Plin.  iv.  26 ; Anon.  Peripl. 
p.  4 ; Steph.  B.;  Jornand.  Get.  5),  a Milesian  colony 
on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  20  stadia  N.  of  Pan- 
ticapaeum.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  310.)  Near  the  town 
was  a promontory  of  the  same  name.  (Ptol.  iii.  6. 
§ 4;  Leo  Diac.  ix.  6.)  It  is  the  modern  YenikaU 
or  Jenikale,  where  many  ancient  remains  have  been 
found.  (Clarke,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  pp.  98,  102  ; Dubois 
de  Montpereux,  Voyage  au  Caucase,  vol.  v.  p. 
231.)  [E.B.J.] 

MYRMEX  (MvpiJ.7]^,  Ptol.  iv.  4.  § 15),  an 
island  off"  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  which  is  identified 
with  the  Ausigda  (Avaiyda)  of  Hecataeus  (Fi\ 
300),  where  the  charts  show  an  islet,  between 
Ptolemais  and  Phycus.  [E.  B.  J.] 

MYRMI'DONES.  [Aegina.] 

MYRRHl'NUS.  [AracA,  p.  332,  No.  95.] 
MYRSINUS.  [Myrtuntium.] 

MY'RTILIS,  surnamed  Julia  (TooAia  MvpriKis, 
Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 5),  a town  of  the  Turdetani  in  Lusi- 
tania, on  the  Anas,  which  had  the  Jus  Latii;  now 
Mertola.  (Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35  ; Mela,  iii.  1;  It. 
Ant.  p.  431  ; Sestini,  Med.  p.  11  ; Mionnet,  Suppl. 
L p.  8 ; Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  xiv.  pp.  208,  238  ; 
Forbiger,  iii.  p.  36.) 

MY'RTIUM  or  MYRTE'NUM  (MipTiov,  Mvp- 
rpvov'),  a place  in  Thrace  mentioned  by  Demo- 
sthenes along  with  Serrhium,  but  otherwise  unknown 
(de  Cor.  p.  234). 

MYRTOS.  [Aegaeum  Mare.] 

MYRTO'UM  IVIARE.  [Aegaeum  Mare.] 
MYRTU'NTIUM  (Moprovyrtov),  called  Myrsi- 
Nus  (Mopaiyos)  by  Homer,  who  mentions  it  among 
the  towns  of  the  Epeii.  It  was  a town  of  Elis,  and 
is  described  by  Strabo  as  situated  on  the  road  from 
the  city  of  Elis  to  Dyme  in  Achaia,  at  the  distance 
of  70  stadia  from  the  former  place  and  near  the  sea- 
Leake  remarks  that  the  last  part  of  the  description 
must  be  incorrect,  since  no  part  of  the  road  from 
Elis  to  Dyme  could  have  passed  by  the  sea  ; but  Cur- 
tius  observes  that  Myrtuntium  would  at  one  time 
have  been  near  the  sea-coast,  supposing  that  the  la- 
goon of  Kotiki  was  originally  a gulf  of  the  sea.  The 
ruin  near  Kalotikos  probably  represents  this  place. 
(Horn.  II.  ii.  616  ; Strab.  viii.  p.  341  ; Steph.  B.  s v. 
^vperivos ; Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  169;  Boblaye, 
Recherches,  ^c.  p.  120 ; Curtius,  Peloponnesos, 
vol.  ii.  p.  36.) 

MYSARIS  (Murrapis  al.  Mjirapfy,  Ptol.  iii.  5. 
S 8),  the  W.  promontory  of  the  Achilleos  Dor- 
MOB.  [E.B.J.] 

MY'SIA  (Myo-Ia  : Eth.  Mvads,  Mysus),  the  name 
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of  a province  in  the  north-west  of  Asia  Minor, 
wliich  according  to  Strabo  (xii.  p.  572)  was  derived 
from  the  many  beech-trees  which  grew  about  Mount 
Olympus,  and  were  called  by  the  Lydians  jxvaoi 
Others  more  plausibly  connect  the  name  with  the 
Celtic  moese,  a marsh  or  swamp,  according  to  which 
Mysia  would  signify  a marshy  country.  This  sup- 
position is  supported  by  the  notion  prevalent  among 
the  ancients  that  the  Mysians  had  immigrated  into 
Asia  Minor  from  the  marshy  countries  about  the  Lower 
Danube,  called  Moesia,  whence  Mysia  and  Moesia 
would  be  only  dialectic  varieties  of  the  same  name. 
Hence,  also,  the  Mysians  are  sometimes  mentioned 
with  the  distinctive  attribute  of  the  “ Asiatic,”  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  European  Mysians,  or 
Moesians.  (Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  809  ; Schol.  ad 
Apollon,  lihod.  i.  1115.) 

The  Asiatic  province  of  Mysia  was  bounded  in 
the  north  by  the  Propontis  and  the  Hellespont,  in 
I the  west  by  the  Aegean,  and  in  the  south  by  Mount 

I Temnus  and  Lydia.  In  the  east  the  limits  are  not 

I accurately  defined  by  the  ancients,  though  it  was 
I bounded  by  Bithynia  and  Phrygia,  and  we  may 
assume  the  river  Rhyndacus  and  Mount  Olympus  to 
have,  on  the  whole,  formed  the  boundary  line. 
(Strab.  xii.  pp.  564,  &c.,  571.)  The  whole  extent  of 
country  bearing  the  name  of  Mysia,  was  divided  into 
I five  parts  : — 1 . !M YSiA  Mixou  (Mvaia  p fUKpa),  that 
is,  the  northern  coast-district  on  the  Hellespont  and 
Propontis,  as  far  as  Mount  Olympus ; it  also  bore  the 
name  of  Mysia  Hellespontiaca,  or  simply  Hellespontus, 
and  its  inhabitants  were  called  Hellespontii  (Ptol.  v. 
2.  §§  2,  3,  14  ; Xenoph.  Ages.  i.  14)  ; or,  from 
Mount  Olympus,  Mysia  Olympene  (Mvaia  p ’0\vfi- 
-nrjvp  (Strab.  xii.  p.  571).  This  Lesser  Mysia  em- 
braced the  districts  of  Mouene,  Abrettene  and 
j the  Apian  plain  (’ATrfay  ireSiov  ; Strab.  xii.  pp.  574, 
j 576.)  2.  Mysia  Major  (Mvaia  fj  fieydAr}'),  form- 

ing the  southern  part  of  the  interior  of  the  country, 
including  a ti'uct  of  country  extending  between  Troas 
and  Aeolis  as  far  as  the  bay  of  Adramyttium.  The 
principal  city  of  this  part  was  Pergamum,  from 
^ which  the  country  is  also  called  Mysia  Pergamene 
'(Mvaia  p nepyap-nuT]  ; Strab.  1.  c. ; Ptol.  v.  2. 
§§  5,  14.)  3.  Troas  (t]  Tpads),  the  territory  of 
ancient  Troy,  that  is,  the  northern  part  of  the 
western  coast,  from  Sigeium  to  the  bay  of  Adra- 
niyttium.  4.  Aeolis,  the  southern  part  of  the 
coast,  especially  that  between  the  rivers  Caicus  and 
Hermus.  5.  Teuthrania  (g  Tevdpavia),  or  the 
district  on  the  southern  frontier,  where  in  ancient 
times  Tcuthras  is  said  to  have  formed  a Mysian 
j kingdom.  (Sti'ab.  xii.  p.  551.) 

These  names  and  divisions,  however,  were  not 
the  same  at  all  times.  Under  the  Persian  do- 
minion, when  Mysia  formed  a part  of  the  second 
satrapy  (Herod,  iii.  90),  the  name  Mysia  was  ap- 
plied only  to  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  country, 
that  is,  to  Mysia  Minor ; while  the  western  part  of 
the  coast  of  the  Hellespont  bore  the  name  of  Lesser 
Phrygia,  and  the  district  to  the  south  of  the  latter 
that  of  Troas.  (Scylax,  p.  35.)  In  the  latest  times 
i of  the  Roman  Empire,  that  is,  under  the  Christian 
emperors,  the  greater  part  of  Mysia  was  contained 
in  the  province  bearing  the  name  of  Hellespontus, 
while  the  southern  districts  as  far  as  Troas  belonged 
to  the  province  of  Asia.  (Hierocl.  p.  658.) 

The  greater  part  of  Mysia  is  a mountainous 
country,  being  traversed  by  the  north-western 
j branches  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  gradually  slope 
j down  towards  the  Aegean,  the  muui  blanches  being 
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Mount  Ida  and  Mount  Temnus.  Ihe  country  is 
also  rich  in  rivers,  though  most  of  them  are  small, 
and  not  navigable  ; but,  notwithstanding  its  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  in  rivers  and  lakes,  the 
country  was  in  ancient  times  less  productive  than 
other  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  and  many  parts  of  it 
were  covered  with  marshes  and  forests.  Besides  the 
ordinary  products  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  excellent 
wheat  of  Assus  (Strab.  xv.  p.  726),  Mysia  was  cele- 
brated for  a kind  of  stone  called  lapis  assius  (aap- 
Koepdyos),  which  had  the  power  of  quickly  consum- 
ing the  human  body,  whence  it  was  used  for  coffins 
(sarcophagi),  and  partly  powdered  and  strewed  over 
dead  bodies.  (Dioscorid.  v.  141  ; Plin.  ii.  98, 
xxxvi.  27 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  “'Aaaos.)  Near  the  coasts 
of  the  Hellespont  there  were  excellent  oyster  beds. 
(Plin.  xxxii.  21;  Catull.  xviii.  4;  Virg.  Georg. 
i.  207  ; Lucan,  ix.  959  ; comp.  Theophrast.  Hist. 
Plant,  i.  6.  13.) 

The  country  of  Mysia  was  inhabited  by  several 
tribes,  as  Phrygians,  Trojans,  Aeolians,  and  Mysians ; 
but  we  must  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  Mysians, 
from  whom  the  country  derived  its  name.  Mysians 
are  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (ii.  858,  x.  430,  xiii.  5), 
and  seem  to  be  conceived  by  the  poet  as  dwelling 
on  the  Hellespont  in  that  part  afterwards  called 
Mysia  Minor.  Thence  they  seem,  during  the  period 
subsequent  to  the  Trojan  War,  to  have  extended 
themselves  both  westward  and  southward.  (Strab. 
xii.  p.  665.)  Herodotus  (vii.  74)  describes  them  as 
belonging  to  the  same  stock  as  the  Lydians,  with 
whom  they  were  always  stationed  together  in  the 
Persian  armies  (Herod,  i.  171),  and  who  probably 
spoke  a language  akin  to  theirs.  Strabo  (vii. 
pp.  295,  303,  xii.  pp.  542,  564,  &c.)  regards  them 
as  a tribe  that  had  immigrated  into  Asia  from 
Europe.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  these  two  state- 
ments are  to  be  reconciled,  or  to  decide  which  of 
them  is  more  entitled  to  belief.  As  no  traces  of  the 
Mysian  language  have  come  down  to  us,  we  cannot 
pronounce  a positive  opinion,  though  the  evidence,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  gathered,  seems  to  be  in  favour  of 
Strabo’s  view,  especially  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
alleged  identity  of  Moesians  and  Mysians.  It  is, 
moreover,  not  quite  certain  as  to  whether  the 
Mysians  in  Homer  are  to  be  conceived  as  Asiatics  or 
as  Europeans.  If  this  view  be  correct,  the  Mysians 
must  have  crossed  over  into  Asia  either  before,  or 
soon  after  the  Trojan  War.  Being  afterwards  pressed 
by  other  immigrants,  they  advanced  farther  into  the 
country,  extending  in  the  south-west  as  far  as  Per- 
gamum, and  in  the  east  as  far  as  Catacecaumene. 
About  the  time  of  the  Aeolian  migration,  they 
founded,  under  Teuthras,  the  kingdom  of  Teuthrania, 
which  was  soon  destroyed,  but  gave  the  district  in 
which  it  had  existed  its  pennanent  name.  The 
people  which  most  pressed  upon  them  in  the  north 
and  east  seem  to  have  been  the  Bithyiiians. 

In  regard  to  their  history,  the  Mysians  shared  the 
fate  of  all  the  nations  in  the  west  of  Asia  Minor. 
In  B,  c.  190,  when  Antiochus  was  driven  from 
Western  Asia,  they  became  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus ; and  when  this  was  made 
over  to  Rome,  they  formed  a part  of  the  province  of 
Asia.  Respecting  their  national  character  and  insti- 
tutions we  possess  scarcely  any  information ; but  if 
we  may  apj)ly  to  them  that  which  Posidonius  (in 
Strab.  vii.  p.  296)  states  of  the  European  Moesians, 
they  were  a pious  and  peaceable  nomadic  people, 
who  lived  in  a very  simple  manner  on  the  produce  of 
them  flocks,  and  had  not  made  great  advances  in 
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civilisation.  Their  language  was,  according  to 
Strabo  (xii.  p.  572),  a mixture  of  Lydian  and 
Phrygian,  that  is,  perhaps,  a dialect  akin  to  both  of 
them.  Their  comparatively  low  state  of  civilisation 
seems  also  to  be  indicated  by  the  armour  attributed 
to  them  by  Herodotus  (vii.  74),  which  consisted  of 
a common  helmet,  a small  shield,  and  a javelin,  the 
point  of  which  was  hardened  by  fire.  At  a later 
time,  the  influence  of  the  Greeks  by  whom  they 
were  surrounded  seems  to  have  done  away  with 
everything  that  was  peculiar  to  them  as  a nation, 
and  to  have  drawn  them  into  the  sphere  of  Greek 
civilisation.  (Comp.  Forbiger,  Handbtich  der  alien 
Geographie,  vol.  ii.  p.  110,  &c. ; Cramer,  Asia 
Minor ^ i.  p.  30,  &c. ; Niebuhr,  Led.  on  Anc.  Hist. 
vol.  i.  p.  83,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

MY'SIUS  (Muo-ios),  a tributary  of  the  Caicus,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Mysia,  having  its  sources  on  Mount 
Temnus,  and  joining  the  Caicus  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Pergamum.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  616.)  Ac- 
cording to  Ovid  (^Met.  xv.  277)  Mysius  w'as  only 
another  name  for  Caicus,  whence  some  have  inferred 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  Caicus  was  actually  called 
^lysius.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Mysius  is 
the  same  as  the  modern  Bergma.  [L.  S.] 

MYSOCAEAS  {UvaoKopas,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 3), 
a harbour  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mauretania,  near  the 
Phuth,  probably  the  same  as  the  Carious  Murus 
(KapiKhv  'Tuxos')  of  Hanno  (p.  2,  ed.  Hudson ; 
comp.  Ephor.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  w.),  now  Aghous,  near 
the  Wad  Tensift,  where  Kenou’s  map  of  Marocco 
marks  ruins.  {Geog.  Graec.  Min.  vol.  i.  p.  4,  ed. 
Muller,  Paris,  1855.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

jMYSOMACE'DONES  (MvarofxaK45ou€s),  a tribe 
of  the  Mysians,  probably  occupying  the  district 
about  the  sources  of  the  small  river  Mysius.  (Ptol. 
V.  2.  § 15;  Plin.  v.  31.)  In  the  time  of  the 
Komans  this  tribe  belonged  to  the  conventus  of 
Ephesus;  but  further  particulars  are  not  known  of 
them.  [L.S  ] 

MY'STIA  (Mu<m'o:  Etk.  Mvariavos:  Monaste- 
race'),  a town  of  Bruttium,  which  seems  to  have 
been  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  that  province,  be- 
tween Scylacium  and  the  Zephyrian  promontory, 
apparently  not  far  from  Cape  Cocinthus  (^Cap)o  di 
Stilo).  (Mela,  ii.  4.  § 8 ; Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15.) 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium  cites  Philistus  as  calling  it 
a city  of  the  Samnites,  by  which  he  must  evidently 
mean  their  Lucanian  or  Brattian  descendants.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  v.~)  Its  position  cannot  be  more  exactly  deter- 
mined, but  it  is  placed  conjecturally  at  Monasterace, 
near  the  Capo  di  Stilo.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  1305 ; 
Eoinanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  175.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MYTHETOLIS  or  MYTHOTOLIS(Mu0^7roAts, 
Mi»0d7roAis),  a town  of  Bithynia,  of  uncertain  site, 
though  it  was  probably  situated  on  the  north-west 
side  of  the  Lacus  Ascania.  It  is  said  that  during 
the  winter  all  the  artificial  wells  of  the  place  were 
completely  drained  of  water,  but  that  in  summer  they 
became  filled  again  to  the  brim.  (Aristot.  Mir.  Ausc. 
55;  Antig.  Caryst.  188.)  Stephanus  Byz.  (s.  v. 
nySovroAts)  and  Pliny  (v.  43)  mention  a town 
of  the  name  of  Pythopolis  in  Mysia,  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  same  as  !Mythopolis.  [L.  S.J 

MYTILE'iSIEorMITYLE'NE  (UvriKi]V'n  or  M«- 
TvKgur] : Eth.  MoTiXtivaios  or  MiryArji'ams),  the 
most  important  city  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  There 
is  some  uncertainty  about  the  orthography  of  the 
name.  Coins  are  unanimous  in  favour  of  MvriXrivii]. 
Inscriptions  vary.  Greek  manuscripts  have  gene- 
rally, but  not  universally,  MltuXtjpt].  Latin  manu- 
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scripts  have  generally  Mitylene ; but  Velleius  Pa- 
terculus, Pomponius  Mela,  and  sometimes  Pliny, 
have  Mytilene.  In  some  cases  we  find  the  Latin 
plural  form  Mitylenae.  (Suet.  Coes.  2,  Tib.  10 ; 
Liv.  Epit.  89.)  Tacitus  has  the  adjective  Myti- 
lenensis  {Ann.  xiv.  53).  It  is  generally  agreed 
now  that  the  word  ought  to  be  written  Mytilene; 
but  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  alter  those  pas- 
sages where  the  evidence  of  MSS.  preponderates  the 
other  way.  A full  discussion  of  this  subject  may 
be  seen  in  Plehn  {Lesbiacorum  Liber').  The  modern 
city  is  called  Mitylen,  and  sometimes  Castro. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  history  of  Lksbos  is 
concentrated  in  Mytilene.  Its  eminence  is  evident 
from  its  long  series  of  coins,  not  only  in  the  auto- 
nomous period,  when  they  often  bore  the  legend 
nPHTH  AECBOT  MTTIAHNH,  but  in  the  im- 
perial period  down  to  the  reign  of  Gallienus.  Lesbos, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times,  has  been  the 
most  distinguished  city  of  the  island,  whether  we 
consider  the  history  of  poetry  or  politics,  or  the 
annals  of  naval  warfare  and  commercial  enterprise. 

One  reason  of  the  continued  pre-eminence  of 
Mytilene  is  to  be  found  in  its  situation,  which  (in 
common  with  that  of  Methymxa)  was  favourable 
to  the  coasting  trade.  Its  harbours,  too,  appear  to 
have  been  excellent.  Originally  it  was  built  upon  a 
small  island ; and  thus  (whether  the  small  island 
were  united  to  the  main  island  by  a causeway  or 
not)  two  harbours  were  fonned,  one  on  the  north 
and  the  other  on  the  south.  The  former  of  these 
was  the  harbour  for  ships  of  war,  and  was  capable 
of  being  closed,  and  of  containing  fifty  triremes , 
the  latter  was  the  mercantile  harbour,  and  was 
larger  and  deeper,  and  defended  by  a mole.  (Strab. 
xiii.  p.  617;  Pans.  viii.  30.)  The  best  elucidation 
of  its  situation  in  reference  to  the  sea  will  be  found 
in  the  naiTatives  contained  in  the  3rd  book  of  Thucy- 
dides and  the  1st  book  of  Xenophon’s  Hellenics. 
The  northern  harbour  seems  to  have  been  called 
MaAoeis  [Malea].  This  harmonises  with  wdiat 
we  find  in  Thucydides,  and  with  what  Aristotle 
says  concerning  the  action  of  the  NE.  wind  {Kaiidas) 
on  Mytilene.  The  statements  of  Xenophon  are  far 
from  clear,  unless,  with  Mr.  Grote  {Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  viii.  p.  230),  we  suppose  the  Euripus  of 
Mytilene  to  be  that  arm  of  the  sea  which  we  have 
mentioned,  in  the  article  Lesbos,  under  the 
name  of  Portus  Hieraeus,  and  which  runs  up  into 
the  interior  of  the  island,  to  the  very  neighbour- 
hood of  Mytilene.  A rude  plan  is  given  by  Tourne- 
fort;  but  for  accurate  information  the  English  Ad- 
miralty charts  must  be  consulted.  The  beauty 
of  the  ancient  city,  and  the  strength  of  its  forti- 
fications, are  celebrated  both  by  Greek  and  Komau 
writens.  (See  especially  Cic.  c.AwZi  ii.  16.)  Plutarch 
mentions  a theatre  {Pomp.  42),  and  Athenaeus 
a Prytaneium  (x.  p.  425).  Vitruvius  says  (i.  6) 
that  the  winds  were  very  troublesome  in  the  harbour 
and  in  the  streets,  and  that  the  changes  of  weather 
were  injurious  to  health.  The  products  of  the  soil 
near  Mytilene  do  not  seem  to  have  been  distin- 
guished by  any  very  remarkable  peculiarities. 
Theophrastus  and  Pliny  make  mention  of  its  mush- 
rooms : Galen  says  that  its  wine  was  inferior  to  that 
of  ^Methymna.  In  illustration  of  the  appearance  of 
Mytilene,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  we  may  refer  to  a 
view  in  Choiseul-Gouffier ; and  to  another,  which 
shows  the  fine  forms  of  the  mountains  immediately 
behind,  in  Conybeare  and  Howson’s  Life  and  Epp 
of  St.  Paul. 
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The  first  passage  in  which  the  history  of  Mytilene 
comes  prominently  into  view  is  in  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  Aeolians  and  Athenians  for  Sigeum  (b.  c. 
606),  at  the  NW.  corner  of  Asia  Minor.  The  place 
and  the  time  are  both  remarkable,  as  illustrating  the 
early  vigour  with  which  Mytilene  was  exercising  its 
maritime  and  political  power.  We  see  it  already 
grasping  considerable  possessions  on  the  mainland. 
It  was  in  this  conflict,  too,  that  Pittacus,  the  sage 
and  lawgiver  of  Mytilene,  acted  so  noble  a part,  and 
that  Alcaeus,  her  great  poet,  lost  his  shield.  The 
mention  of  these  two  names  reminds  us  that  this 
time  of  rivalry  with  Athens  coincides  with  the 
famous  internal  contests  of  the'  nobles  and  commons 
in  Mytilene.  For  the  history  and  results  of  this 
struggle,  see  the  lives  of  Alcaeus,  Pittacus,  and 
Satpho,  in  the  Diet,  of  Biography. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  disentangle  the  history  of 
the  Mytilenaeans  from  that  of  the  Aeolians  in  ge- 
neral, during  the  period  of  the  Persian  ascendancy 
on  these  coasts.  But  we  have  a proof  of  their  mer- 
cantile enterprise  in  the  fact  that  they  alone  of  the 
Aeolians  took  part  in  the  building  of  the  Hellenium 
at  Naucratis  (Herod,  ii.  178);  and  we  find  them 
taking  a prominent  part  in  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
Cambyses.  (Ib.  iii.  13,  14.)  They  supplied  a con- 
tingent to  Darius  in  his  Scythian  expedition  (Ib.  iv. 
97).  They  were  closely  connected  with  the  affairs 
of  Histiaeus  (Ib.  vi.  5) ; and  doubtless,  though  they 
are  not  separately  mentioned,  they  were  the  best 
portion  of  those  Aeolians  who  supplied  sixty  ships  to 
Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece.  (Ib.  vii.  95.) 

The  period  of  the  Athenian  supremacy  and  the 
i Peloponnesian  War  is  full  of  the  fame  of  Mytilene. 
The  alliance  of  its  citizens  with  those  of  Athens 
began  soon  after  the  final  repulse  of  Persia.  They  held 
a very  distinguished  position  among  the  allies  which 
formed  the  Athenian  confederacy  ; but  their  revolt 
I from  Athens  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  brought  upon  them  the  most  terrible  ruin. 
Though  the  first  dreadful  decision  of  the  Athenian 
assembly  was  overruled  (Thucyd.  iii.  36),  the  walls  of 
Mytilene  were  pulled  down,  and  her  fleet  given  up; 
her  territory  was  divided  among  Athenian  share- 
™ holders,  and  she  was  deprived  of  her  possessions  and 
1 forts  on  the  mainland,  (lb.  iii.  50.) 

I Towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Conon 
! was  defeated  by  Callicratidas  off  Mytilene,  and  block- 
I aded  in  the  harbour.  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  6.)  We  pass  now 
j to  the  period  of  Alexander,  with  whose  campaigns  this 
city  was  conspicuously  connected.  The  Lesbians  made 
I a treaty  with  Macedonia.  Memnon  reduced  the 
I other  cities  of  the  island  ; and  his  death,  which  in- 
! flicted  the  last  blow  on  the  Persian  power  in  the 
Aegean,  took  place  in  the  moment  of  victory  against 
Mytilene.  It  was  retaken  by  Hegesilochus,  in  the 
course  of  his  general  reduction  of  the  islands,  and 
received  a large  accession  of  territory.  Two  Myti- 
I lenaeans,  Laomedon  and  Erigyius,  the  sons  of  Larichus, 

! were  distinguished  members  of  Alexander’s  staff, 
i The  latter  fell  in  action  against  the  Bactrians  ; the 
I former  was  governor  of  Syria  even  after  Alexander’s 
I death. 

I The  first  experience  of  the  Boman  power  in  the 
Aegean  was  disastrous  to  Mytilene.  Having  espoused 
the  cause  of  Mithridates,  and  having  held  out  to  the 
last,  it  was  sacked  by  M.  Thermus,  on  which  oc- 
casion J.  Caesar  honourably  distinguished  himself. 

I Pompey’s  friendship  with  Theophanes  led  to  the 
' recognition  of  Mytilene  as  a free  city.  (Plin.  v.  31.) 

: After  the  defeat  of  Pharsalia,  Pompey  touched  there 
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for  the  last  time  to  take  Cornelia  on  board.  His  son 
Sextus  met  with  a friendly  reception  there,  after  his 
defeat  at  sea,  by  Agrippa.  (Dion  Cass,  xlix,  17; 
App.  B.  C.  V.  133.)  Agrippa  himself  resided  there 
for  some  time  in  retirement,  ostensibly  on  account  of 
his  health,  but  really  through  mortification  caused 
by  the  preference  shown  to  M.  Marcellus  (Tac.  Arm. 
xiv.  53  ; Suet.  Avg.  66,  Tib.  10)  ; and  this  resi- 
dence is  commemorated  by  an  inscription  still 
extant.  (See  Pococke.)  The  last  event  which  we 
need  mention  in  the  imperial  period  is  the  crossing 
over  of  Germanicus  with  Agrippina  from  Euboea  to 
Lesbos,  and  the  birth  of  Julia.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  54.) 
This  event,  also,  was  commemorated  both  by  coins 
and  inscriptions.  (See  Eckliel  and  Pococke.)  It 
appears  that  the  privilege  of  freedom  was  taken 
away  by  Vespasian,  but  restored  by  Hadrian. 
(Plehn,  Lesbiac.  p.  83.) 

Mytilene  is  one  of  the  few  cities  of  the  Aegean, 
which  have  continued  without  intermission  to  flourish 
till  the  present  day.  In  the  course  of  the  middle 
ages  it  gradually  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  island. 
Thus,  in  the  Syneedemus  of  Hierocles,  MiroKrivg 
and  Medvpva  are  both  mentioned  under  the  P»-o- 
vince  of  the  Islands  ; but  in  the  later  Byzantine 
division,  Mytilene  is  spoken  of  as  an  island,  like 
Lemnos  and  Chios,  in  the  Theme  of  the  Aegean  Sea. 
(Const.  Porphyrog.  de  Them.  i.  pp.  42,  43,  ed.  Bonn.) 
The  fortunes  of  Mytilene  during  the  fiist  advances 
of  the  Mahomedans  in  the  Levant,  and  during  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Venetians  at  a later  period,  are 
noticed  in  Finlay’s  History  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Greek  Empires^  vol.  ii.  pp.  72,  171,  223.  The 
island  of  Lesbos  was  not  actually  part  of  the  Ma- 
homedan  empire  till  nearly  ten  years  after  the 
fall  of  Constantinople. 

With  the  exception  of  the  early  struggles  of  the 
time  of  Alcaeus  and  Pittacus,  there  is  little  to  be 
said  of  the  internal  constitutional  history  of  Mytilene. 
It  shared,  with  all  Greek  cities,  the  results  of  the 
struggles  of  the  oligarchical  and  democratical  parties. 
We  find  a commonalty  (5a/xos)  and  a council  (/BoAAa) 
mentioned  on  coins  of  the  period  of  Alexander  ; and 
the  title  of  magistrates,  called  arparriyds  (praetor), 
appears  on  coins  of  Lucius  Verus.  In  connection 
with  this  part  of  the  subject  we  may  allude  to  two 
creditable  laws  ; one  which  enacted  (doubtless  in 
con.sequence  of  the  great  quantity  of  wine  in  the 
island)  that  offences  committed  by  the  drunk  should 
be  more  severely  punished  than  those  committed  by 
the  sober  (Arist.  Pol.  ii.  9.  9) ; the  other  making 
a singular  provision  for  the  punishment  of  faithless- 
ness in  tributary  allies,  by  depriving  them  of  the 
privilege  of  educating  their  children.  (Aelian,  Var. 
Hist.  vii.  15.)  [J.  S.  H.] 


MYTFSTRATUS  (UvrlarpaTos,  Steph.  B., 
Diod. ; MovTiarpaTOSj  Zonar. ; rb  MuTTio'TpaTov, 
Pol. : Eth.  Mutustratinus,  Plin.),  a town  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Sicily,  the  position  of  which  is  wholly  uncer- 
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tain.  It  was  probably  but  a small  town,  though 
strongly  fortifie.i,  whence  Philistus  (ap.  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.)  called  it  “ a fortress  of  Sicily.”  It  is  con- 
spicuously mentioned  during  the  First  Punic  War, 
when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
was  besieged  by  the  Romans,  but  for  some  time  with- 
out success,  on  account  of  the  great  strength  of  its 
position ; it  was  at  length  taken  by  the  consul  A. 
Atilius  Calatinus  in  u.  c.  258.  The  inhabitants 
were  either  put  to  the  sword  or  sold  as  slaves,  and 
the  town  itself  entirely  destroyed.  (Pol.  i.  24  ; 
Diod.  xxiii,  9,  Exc.  Hoesch.  p.  503  ; Zonar.  viii.) 
It  was,  however,  again  inhabited  at  a later  period,  as 
we  find  the  Mutustratini  mentioned  by  Pliny  among 
the  municipal  towns  of  the  interior  of  Sicily.  (Plin.  iii. 
8.  s.  14.)  But  no  notice  of  its  name  occurs  in  the 
interval,  and  Cluverius  (who  has  been  followed  by 
many  modern  geographers)  would,  therefore,  identify 
Mytistratus  with  Amestratus  ; an  assumption  for 
which  there  are  certainly  no  sufficient  grounds,  both 
names  being  perfectly  well  attested.  [Amestua- 
Tus.]  (Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  383.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

MYUS  (MuoOs;  Eth.  Mvovaios'),  an  Ionian  town 
in  Caria,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Maeander,  at  a 
distance  of  30  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  that  river. 
Its  foundation  was  ascribed  to  Cydrelus,  a natural 
son  of  Codrus.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  633.)  It  was  the 
smallest  among  the  twelve  Ionian  cities,  and  in  the 
days  of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  636)  the  population  was  so 
reduced  that  they  did  not  fonn  a political  commu- 
nity, but  became  incorporated  with  Miletus,  whither 
in  the  end  the  Myusians  transferred  themselves, 
abandoning  their  own  town  altogether.  This  last 
event  happened,  according  to  Pausanias  (vii.  2.  § 7), 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  flies  which  an- 
noyed the  inhabitants;  but  it  was  more  probably  on 
account  of  the  frequent  inundations  to  which  the 
place  was  exposed.  (Vitruv.  iv.  1.)  Myus  was  one 
of  the  three  towns  given  to  Themistocles  by  the 
Persian  king  (Thucyd.  i.  138;  Diod.  Sic.  xi.  57; 
Plut.  Them.  29;  Athen.  i.  p.  29;  Nep.  Them.  10.) 
During  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Athenians  ex- 
perienced a check  near  this  place  from  the  Carians. 
(Thucyd.  iii.  19.)  Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  had 
obtained  possession  of  Myus,  ceded  it  to  the  Mag- 
nesians.  Athen.  iii.  p,  78.)  The  only  edifice 
noticed  by  the  ancients  at  Myus  was  a temple  of 
Dionysus,  built  of  white  marble.  (Paus.  1.  c.)  The 
mmense  quantity  of  deposits  carried  down  by  the 
Maeander  have  considerably  removed  the  coast-line, 
so  that  even  in  Strabo’s  time  the  distance  between 
Myus  and  the  sea  w^as  increased  to  40  stadia  (xii. 
p.  579),  while  originally  the  town  had  no  doubt 
been  built  on  the  coast  itself.  There  still  are  some 
ruins  of  Myus,  which  most  travellers,  forgetting  the 
changes  wrought  by  the  Maeander,  have  mistaken 
for  those  of  Miletus,  while  those  of  Heracleia  have 
been  mistaken  for  those  of  Myus.  (Comp.  Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  p,  239,  &c.)  The  mistake  is  repeated 
by  Sir  C.  Fellows  (Journal  of  a Tour  in  As.  Min. 
p.  263),  though  it  liad  been  pointed  out  long  before 
bis  time,  [L.  S.] 

N. 

NAARDA  (NadpSa,  Ptol.  v.  18.  § 7;  Steph.  B. 
«.  V. ; Ned/jSa,  Joseph.  Ani.  xviii.  12),  a small  place 
in  l\Iescpotamia,  near  Sipphara.  It  is  probably  the 
same  as  that  called  in  the  Peutinger  Table  Xabarra. 
Josephus  speaks  (^.  c.)  of  Nearda  as  a place  in 
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Babylonia,  possessing  an  extensive  range  of  territory 
and  defended  from  hostile  attack  by  the  Euphrates 
which  flows  round  it.  When  Tiberius  overthrew 
the  Jews  in  the  East,  the  remnant  of  that  people 
took  refuge  in  Naarda  and  Nisibis ; and  the  former 
city  long  remained  a place  of  refuge  for  the  Jews. 
In  the  intermediate  records  of  the  Christian  East 
we  find  occasional  notices  of  this  place,  under  the 
titles  of  Nahardeir  and  Beth-Nuhadra.  Thus,  in 
A.  D.  421,  a bishop  of  Nahardeir  is  mentioned  (As- 
sem.  Bibl.  Orient,  iii.  p.  264);  in  a.  d.  755,  Jonas 
is  bishop  of  Beth-Nuhadra  (Assem.  ii.  p.  Ill); 
and  as  late  as  A.  d.  1285,  another  person  is  recorded 
as  “ Episcopus  Nuhadrensis.”  (Assem.  ii.  p.  249.) 
During  all  this  period  Nearda  is  included  within  the 
episcopal  province  of  Mosul.  Lastly,  in  the  Travels 
of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  which  took  place  towards 
the  end  of  the  12th  century,  the  traveller  mentions 
going  to  Juba,  which  is  Pumbeditha,  in  Nehardea, 
containing  about  two  thousand  Jews”  (p.  92, 
Asher’s  edit.);  from  which  it  appears  that,  at  that 
period,  Naarda  was  considered  to  comprehend  a dis- 
trict with  other  towns  in  it.  Pumbeditha  and  Sura 
were  two  celebrated  Jewish  towns  situated  near  one 
another,  at  no  great  distance  from  Baghddd.  [V,] 

NAARMALCHA.  [Babylonia,  Vol.  I.  p. 
362,  a.] 

NABAEUS  (Na^aTos,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 1),  a river  in 
the  extreme  north  of  Britannia  Barbara  or  Caledonia, 
probably  the  Navern  river,  east  of  C.  Wrath. 

NABALIA,  in  the  text  of  Tacitus  (^Hist.  v,  26), 
is  a river  in  or  near  the  Batavorum  Insula,  over 
which  there  was  a bridge.  During  the  war  between 
Civilis  and  the  Romans,  there  was  a conference 
between  Civilis  and  Cerealis  on  this  bridge,  which 
had  been  cut  asunder  for  safety’s  sake,  each  party 
at  the  conference  keeping  on  his  own  side  of  the 
river.  It  is  uncertain  if  the  name  Nabalia  is  right  ; 
and  if  it  is  right,  it  is  also  uncertain  what  tne  river 
is.  It  must,  however,  be  some  stream  about  the 
lower  part  of  the  Rhine  ; and  Walckenaer  (jGeog. 
4'C.  vol.  i.  p.  296)  conjectures  that  it  is  the  Yssel 
or  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhine  which  flows  into  the 
Znyder  Zee.  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 28)  has  a place 
Navalia  (NaudAm)  in  Great  Germania,  the  position 
of  which,  if  we  can  trust  the  numbers,  is  on  or  near 
Ptolemy’s  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhine,  whatever 
that  eastern  branch  may  be.  [G.  L.] 

NABATAEI  (NogaraiOi,  'Airaraioi,  Ptol.  vi.  7. 
§ 21 ; NaSdraq  Suid.  s.  v.;  NavaraToi,  LXX. ; Naba- 
thae.  Sen.  Mere.  Oet.  160:  the  country,  Nagarata, 
Strab.;  NagoTTjz/Tj,  Joseph.),  a numerous  and  import- 
ant people  of  Arabia  Petraea,  celebrated  in  the  clas- 
sical geographers.  Josephus  describes  the  country 
as  comprehending  all  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Red  Sea,  i.  e.  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula  ; and  inhabited  by  the  descendants 
of  the  12  sons  of  Ishmael,  from  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Nebaioth,  this  territory  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  S. 
Jerome,  three  centuries  later,  who  writes,  “ Nebaioth 
omnis  regio  ab  Euphrate  usque  ad  Mare  Rubrum 
Nabathena  usque  hodie  dicitur,  quae  pars  Arabiae 
est.”  (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  13.  § 4;  Hieron.  Comment, 
in  Genes,  xxv.  13.)  The  only  allusion  to  this 
people  in  the  canonical  Scriptures,  supposing  them 
identical,  is  by  their  patriarchal  designation  ; and 
the  mention  of  the  “ rams  of  Nebaioth,”  in  con- 
nection with  the.  “flocks  of  Kedar”  (7sa.  lx.  7). 
intimates  that  they  existed  as  a distinct  pastoral 
tribe.  But  they  occur  ficquently  in  history  after 
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the  captivity.  They  were  the  friends  and  allies  of 
the  Jews  in  their  struggle  for  independence;  for 
when  Judas  Maccabaeus,  with  his  brother  Jonathan, 
found  them  3 days  S.  of  the  Jordan  (cir.  b.  c.  164), 
they  received  him  amicably,  and  gave  him  informa- 
tion which  led  to  the  deliverance  of  the  oppressed 
Jews  in  Gilead  from  the  Ammonites,  under  Timo- 
theus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8.  § 3;  1 Maccab.  v.  24, 
&c.);  and  when  preparing  for  an  engagement  with 
Bacchides  (cir.  B.  c.  161),  the  same  Jonathan  pro- 
posed to  place  all  their  moveable  property  in  their 
I custody.  (Ib.  xiii.  1.  § 2 ; 1 Maccab.  ix.  33.)  But 
j the  earliest  and  fullest  notice  of  this  people  and  of 
' their  country  occurs  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  inen- 
j tions  them  frequently.  In  b.  c.  312,  Antigonus, 

I having  recovered  Syria  and  Palestine  out  of  the 
1 hands  of  Ptolemy,  resolved  on  an  expedition  against 
j tl)e  Nabataei,  and  detached  his  general  Athenaeus 
on  this  service,  with  4000  light-armed  troops  and 
600  light  cavalry.  The  manners  of  these  Arabs 
j and  their  country  is  described  by  the  historian  in 
this  connection.  They  inhabited  tents  in  a vast 
desert  tract,  which  offered  neither  streams  nor 
• fountains  to  an  invading  army.  Their  institutions, 
as  described  by  him,  bear  a striking  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Rechabites  in  every  particular,  “ to 
drink  no  wine,  nor  to  build  houses,  nor  to  have  vine- 
yard, nor  field,  nor  seed,  but  to  dwell  in  tents.” 

I (Jer.  XXXV.  6 — 11.)  Diodofus  mentions  that  the 
j violation  of  any  of  these  customs  was  a capital 
crime.  Their  occupations  were  chiefly  pastoral  ; 
i some  possessing  camels  and  others  sheep  in  much 
; greater  abundance  than  the  other  Arabs,  although 
j their  number  did  not  exceed  10,000;  but  they  also 
1 acted  as  carriers  of  the  aromatic  drugs  of  Arabia 


1 ranean,  at  Ehinocorura.  The  love  of  liberty  was  a 
j passion  with  them ; and  their  custom,  when  attacked 
I by  a more  powerful  enemy,  was  to  retire  to  the  wil- 
] derness,  whither  the  invaders  could  not  follow  them 
! for  want  of  water.  They  themselves  had  provided 
! for  such  emergencies  vast  subterranean  reservoirs  of 
r*  rain  water,  dug  in  the  clayey  soil,  or  excavated  in 
I the  soft  rock,  and  plastered,  with  very  narrow 
I mouths, — which  could  be  easily  stopped  and  con- 
! cealed  from  sight,  but  which  were  marked  by  indi- 
; cations  known  only  to  themselves,— but  gradually 
expanding  until  they  attained  the  dimensions  of  100 
j feet  square.  They  lived  on  flesh  and  milk,  and  on 
I the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  country,  such  as 
1 pepper  and  wild  honey,  which  they  drank  mixed 
with  water.  There  was  an  annual  fair  held  in  their 
I country,  to  which  the  bulk  of  the  males  used  to 
i resort  for  purposes  of  traffic,  leaving  their  flocks 
with  their  most  aged  men,  and  the  women  and 
children  at  Petra,  naturally  a very  strong  place, 

I though  unwalled,  two  days  distant  from  the  inha- 
bited country.  Athenaeus  took  advantage  of  the 
I absence  of  the  Nabataeans  at  the  fair,  to  attack 
Petra;  and  making  a forced  march  of  3 days  and  3 
j nights  from  the  eparchy  of  Idumaea,  a distance  of 
2200  stadia,  he  assaulted  the  city  about  midnight, 
j slaughtered  and  wounded  many  of  its  inhabitants, 

. and  carried  off  an  immense  booty  in  spicery  and 
I silver.  [Petka  ] On  his  retreat,  however,  he 
I was  surprised  by  the  Nabataei,  and  all  his  forces 
; cut  to  pieces,  with  the  exception  of  50  horsemen. 
Shortly  afterwards  Antigonus  sent  another  expedi- 
tion against  Petra,  under  the  command  of  Demetrius ; 
j but  the  inhabitants  were  prepared,  and  Demetrius 
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was  glad  to  withdraw  his  army  on  receiving  such 
gifts  as  were  most  esteemed  among  them.  (Diod. 
xix.  44 — 48,  comp.  ii.  48.)  In  the  geographical 
section  of  his  work  the  author  places  them  on  the 
Laianites  Sinus,  a bay  of  the  Aelanitic  gulf,  and  de- 
scribes them  as  possessing  many  villages,  both  on 
the  coast  and  in  the  interior.  Their  country  was 
most  populous,  and  incredibly  rich  in  cattle ; but 
their  national  character  had  degenerated  when  he 
wrote  (cir.  b.  c.  8).  They  had  formerly  lived  ho- 
nestly, content  with  the  means  of  livelihood 
which  their  flocks  supplied  ; but  from  the  time  that 
the  kings  of  Alexandria  had  rendered  the  gulf  navi- 
gable for  merchant  vessels,  they  not  only  practised 
violence  as  wreckers,  but  made  piratical  attacks 
from  their  coasts  on  the  mei'chantmen  in  the  passage 
through  the  gulf,  imitating  in  ferocity  and  lawless- 
ness the  Tauri  in  Pontus.  Ships  of  war  were  sent 
against  them,  and  the  pirates  were  captured  and 
punished.  (Ib.  iii.  42,  comp.  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  777.) 
Tlie  decrease  of  their  transport  trade  and  profits,  by 
the  new  channel  opened  through  Egypt,  was  doubt- 
less the  real  cause  of  this  degeneracy.  The  trade, 
however,  was  not  entirely  diverted;  later  writers 
still  mention  Petra  of  the  Nabataei  as  the  great  en- 
trepot of  the  Arabian  commerce  (Arrian,  Periplus, 
p.  11,  ap.  Hudson,  vol.  i.),  both  of  the  Gerrhaei 
of  the  west,  and  of  the  Minaei  of  the  south  of  that 
peninsula.  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  776.)  The  account  given 
by  Strabo  agrees  in  its  main  features  with  the  earlier 
record  of  Diodorus  Siculus  ; and  he  records  at  length 
the  deception  practised  on  his  friend  Aelius  Gallus 
by  Syllaeus,  the  procurator  (eTrirpoTro?)  of  the  Na- 
bataei, under  the  king  Obodas;  a false  friend  of  the 
Romans,  through  whose  tenitory  he  first  led  them 
on  leaving  Leuce  Come,  where  they  had  landed. 
The  policy  of  Syllaeus  illustrates  the  remark  of 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  783),  that  the  Nabataeans  are  prudent 
and  acquisitive ; so  much  so,  that  those  who  wasted 
their  property  were  punished,  and  those  who  in- 
ci-eased  it  rewarded  by  the  state.  They  had  few 
slaves  among  them  ; so  they  either  waited  on  them- 
selves, or  practised  mutual  servitude  in  families, 
even  in  the  royal  family.  They  were  much  ad- 
dicted to  feasting,  and  their  domestic  mannere 
marked  considerable  progress  in  luxury  and  refine- 
ment, from  the  rude  simplicity  of  the  primitive  times 
described  by  the  more  ancient  author  (p.  783, 
seq.).  He  mentions  that  they  were  fire-worship- 
pers, and  sacrificed  daily  to  the  sun  on  their 
house-tops  Their  government  may  be  styled  a 
limited  monarchy,  as  the  king  was  subject  to  be 
publicly  called  to  account,  and  to  have  to  defend 
himself  before  the  people.  Their  cities  were  un- 
walled, and  their  country  fruitful  in  everything 
but  the  olive.  The  limits  of  their  country  are  not 
clearly  defined ; Strabo  places  them  al^ve  the 
Syrians,  with  the  Sabaei,  in  Arabia  Felix  (xvi.  p. 
779);  but  this  must  be  a corrupt  reading,  and  is  in- 
consistent with  his  other  notices  of  them.  Thus  he 
.speaks  of  the  promontory  near  Seal  Island — the 
peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai  — as  extending  to  Petra 
of  the  Arabs  called  Nabataei  (p.  776),  which  he 
describes  as  situated  in  a desert  region,  particularly 
towards  Judaea,  and  only  three  or  four  days' 
journey  from  Jericho  (p.  779).  The  approach  to 
Egypt  from  the  east,  towards  Phoenice  and  Judaea, 
was  difficult  by  w'ay  of  Pelusium,  but  from 
Arabia  Nabataea  it  was  easy.  All  these  and 
similar  notices  serve  to  show  that,  from  the  age  of 
Antigonus  to  this  period,  the  Nabataei  had  in- 
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habited  the  land  of  Edom,  commonly  known  as 
Idumaea,  and  intimate  that  there  was  no  connection 
whatever  between  the  Idumaeans  of  Petra  in  the 
Augustine  period,  and  the  children  of  Esau  ; they 
were,  in  fact,  Nabataeans,  and  therefore,  according 
to  Josephus  and  other  ancient  authorities,  Ishmaelite 
Arabs.  How  or  when  they  had  dispossessed  the 
JCdomites  does  not  appear  in  history,  nor  what  had 
become  of  the  remnant  of  the  Edomites.  (Robinson, 
Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  pp.  558,  559.)  But  while  Judas 
Maccabaeus  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the 
Nabataei,  he  was  carrying  on  a war  of  extermination 
against  the  Edomites.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8.  § 1 ; 
\ Maccah.  v.  3.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however, 
that  the  Idumaeans  with  whom  Hyrcanus  was  in 
alliance,  over  whom  Aretas  reigned,  and  from  whom 
Herod  was  .sprung,  are  expressly  said  to  be  Naba- 
taeans {Ant.  xiv.  2.  § 3,  3.  §§  3,4),  whose  alli- 
ance was  refused  by  Pompey,  on  account  of  their 
inaptitude  for  war.  And  this  identity  is  further 
proved  by  Strabo,  who  writes  that  the  Idumaeans  and 
the  lake  (Asphaltides) occupy  the  extreme  west  (?) 
corner  of  Judaea  : — “ These  Idumaeans  are  Na- 
bataeans ; but  being  expelled  thence  in  a sedition, 
they  withdrew  to  the  Jews  and  embraced  their  cus- 
toms.” (xvi.  p.  760.)  This  recognition  of  the 
Nabataean  origin  of  the  later  Idumaeans,  proves 
that  the  name  is  to  be  regarded  as  a geographical, 
rather  than  as  a genealogical  designation.  Pliny 
(vi.  32)  throws  little  light  upon  the  subject, 
merely  making  the  Nabataei  contiguous  to  the 
Scenite  Arabs,  with  whom  they  were  more  probably 
identical,  and  stating  that  the  ancients  had  placed 
the  Thimanaei  next  to  them  (i.  e.  on  the  E,);  in 
the  place  of  whom  he  names  several  other  tribes,  as 
the  Tavcni,  Suelleni,  Arraceni,  &c,  {fbid.)  But  the 
statement  of  Josephus  that  the  Nabataei  extended 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Red  Sea,  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  the  name  is  still  to  be  found  in  both 
those  regions.  Thus  the  name  Nabat  is  applied  to 
a marshy  district,  described  by  Golius  as  part 
of  the  “ palustria  Chaldaeae,”  between  Wasith  and 
Basra,  which  was  called  “ paludes  Nabathaeorum,” 
(Golius,  cited  by  Forster,  Geog.  of  Arabia,  vol.  i. 
p.  214  n.*),  while  at  the  other  extremity  the  name 
Nabat  is  given  to  a town  two  days  beyond  (i.  e. 
south)  of  El-Bfaura  in  the  Hedjaz,  by  an  Arabian 
geographer  (Sbiouti,  cited  by  Quatremere,  Memoire 
sur  les  Nabateens,  p,  38),  near  where  Jebel  Ndbit  is 
marked  in  modern  maps.  The  existence  of  this  name 
in  this  locality  is  regarded  by  M.  Quatrembre  as  an 
additional  argument  for  the  identity  of  El-Haurawitli 
Leuce  Come,  proving  that  the  country  of  the  Nabataei 
did  actually  extend  so  far  south.  The  fact  of  the  origin 
of  the  Nabataeans  from  Nebaioth  the  son  of  Ishmael, 
resting  as  it  does  on  the  respectable  authority  of 
Josephus,  followed  as  he  is  by  S.  Jerome  {Quaest. 
Hebr.  in  Genes,  tom.  ii.  p.  530),  and  all  subsequent 
writers  in  the  w’estern  world,  has  been  called  in 
question  by  M.  Quatremere  in  the  kle'moire  above 
referred  to ; who  maintains  that  they  are  in  no 
sense  Ishinaelites,  nor  copnected  by  race  wdth  any 
of  the  Arab  families,  but  were  Aramaeans,  and 
identical  wdth  the  Chaldaeans.  He  cites  a host  of 
ancient  and  most  respectable  native  Arabic  authors 
in  proof  of  this  theory  ; according  to  whose  state- 
ments the  name  Nabats  or  Nabataeans  designated 
the  primitive  and  indigenous  population  of  Chaldaea 
and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  probably  those  whom 
Eusebius  designates  Babylonians  in  contradistinction 
from  the  Chaldaeans.  They  occupied  the  whole  of 
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that  country  afterw’ards  called  Ir^k-Arab,  in  the 
most  extended  sense  of  that  name,  even  compre-* 
bending  several  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris  ; and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Masoudi  mentions  a rem- 
nant of  the  Babylonians  and  Chaldaeans  existing  in 
his  day  in  the  very  place  which  is  designated  the 
marshes  of  the  Nabataeans,  i.  e.  in  the  villages  situ- 
ated in  the  swampy  ground  between  Wasith  and 
Basra.  (Ib.  p.  66.)  Other  authors  mention  Naba- 
taeans near  Jathrib  or  Medina,  which  would  account 
for  the  Jebel  Nibdt  in  that  vicinity ; and  another 
section  of  them  in  Bahrein,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  peninsula,  who  had  become  Arabs,  as  the  Arab 
inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Oman  are  said  to  have 
become  Nabataeans.  (Ib.  p.  80.)  Tliis  settlement  of 
Nabataeans  in  the  Persian  Gulf  may  be  alluded  to  by 
Strabo,  who  rekrtes  that  the  Chaldaeans,  banished 
from  their  country,  settled  themselves  in  tlie  town  of 
Gerrha,  on  the  coast  of  Arabia  (xvi.  p.  766  ); 
which  fact  would  account  for  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  merchants  of  Gerrha  and  those 
of  Petra  above  referred  to ; the  Nabataei  of  Petra 
being  a branch  of  some  family  also  from  Babylon 
and  perhaps  driven  from  their  country  by  the 
same  political  revolution  that  dispossessed  the  re- 
fugees of  Gerrha.  However  this  may  have  been, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  very  ingenious  and 
forcible  arguments  of  M.  Quatrembre  leave  little 
doubt  that  this  remarkable  people,  which  appears 
so  suddenly  and  comparatively  late  on  the  stage  of 
Arabian  history,  to  disappear  as  suddenly  after  a 
brief  and  brilliant  career  of  mercantile  activity  and 
success,  were  not  natives  of  the  soil,  but  aliens  of 
another  race  and  family  into  which  they  were  sub- 
sequently merged,  again  to  reappear  in  the  annals  of 
their  own  original  seats.  (Ib.  pp.  88 — 90.)  Reland 
gives  a different  account  of  the  identity  of  the  names 
in  the  two  quarters.  {Palaestina,  p.  94.)  [G.  W.] 

NABATHRAE.  [Akualtes.] 

NABIA'NI  (Nagtavot),  a tribe  of  the  Caucasus, 
whom  Strabo  (xi.  p.  506)  couples  with  the  Panxani 
{Tlay^avoi'),  about  the  Palus  Maeotis.  [E.  B.  J.] 
NABLIS,  a river  of  Germany,  flowing  into  the 
Danube  from  the  north,  and  probably  identical  with 
the  Naab  in  Bavari.a.  (Venat.  Fort.  vi.  11 ; Geogr. 
Rav.  iv.  26,  w’ho  calls  it  Nabus  or  Navus.)  [L.  S.] 
NABRISSA  or  NEBRISSA  (NdSparaa,  Strab.  iii. 
pp.  140,  143;  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §12;  Nebrissa,  in  old 
editt.  of  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3,  but  Sillig  reads  Nabrissa; 
Nebrissa,  Sil.  iii.  393),  surnamed  Veneiia,  a town  of 
the  Turdetani  in  Hispania  Baetica,  situated  upon  the 
aestuary  of  the  river  Baetis.  According  to  Silius 
(1.  c.)  it  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Dionysus. 
Now  Lebrija.  (Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  xii.  p.  60.) 

NABRUM,  a river  of  Gedrosia,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(vi.  23.  s.  26).  It  must  have  been  situated  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Arabis,  between  this  river  and  the  Indus; 
but  its  exact  position  cannot  be  determined.  It  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  voyage  of  Nearchus.  [V.] 
NACMU'SII.  [Mauretania.] 

NACOLEIA,  NACO'LIA  (NaxdAeia,  NaaoAta), 
a town  in  Phrygia  Epictetus,  between  Dorylaeum 
and  Cotyaeum,  on  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
Thymbres.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  576;  Steph.  B.  s.v.', 
Ptol.  v.  2.  § 22.)  In  the  earlier  times,  the  town 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a place  of  much  con- 
sequence, but  later  writers  often  mention  it.  It  has 
acquired  some  celebrity  from  the  fact  that  the  em- 
peror Valens  there  defeated  the  usurper  Procopius. 
(Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  27 ; comp.  Zosim.  iv.  8;  Socrat 
Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  5 ; Sozom.  iv.  8.)  In  the  reign  of 
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Arcadius,  Nacoleia  was  occupied  by  a Gothic  sjar- 
rison,  which  revolted  against  the  emperor.  (Phi- 
lostorg.  xi.  8;  comp.  Hierocl  p.  678  ; Cone.  Chal- 
ced.  p.  578.)  The  Peuting.  Table  places  it  20 
miles  south  of  Dorylaeum,  and  Col.  Leake  (^Asia 
Minor,  p.  24)  is  inclined  to  identify  the  place  with 
Pismesh  Kalesi,  near  Doganlu,  where  he  saw  some 
very  remarkable,  apparently  sepulchral,  monuments. 
But  the  monuments  alluded  to  by  Leake  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  a more  important  place  than  Na- 
coleia, and  Texier  (^Descript.  de  VAsie  Min.  vol.  i.) 
asserts  that  it  is  proved  by  coins  that  Nacoleia  was 
situated  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Sidighasi,  on  the 
north-west  of  Doganlu.  [L.  S.] 

NACO'NA  QAaKwpy],  Stepb.  B.  : Eth.  NaKo>- 
paios),  a town  of  Sicily  mentioned  only  by  Stephanus 
of  Byzantium,  who  cites  Philistus  as  his  authority. 
The  accuracy  of  the  name  is,  however,  confirmed  by 
coins,  the  earliest  of  which  bear  the  legend  NAKO- 
NAION,  while  those  of  later  date  have  NAKfl- 
NAIHN.  From  one  of  the  latter  we  learn  that  the 
town  had  been  occupied  by  the  Campanians,  appa- 
rently at  the  same  period  with  Aetna  and  Entella. 
(Millingen,  Ancient  Coins,  pp.  33 — 35;  Sestini, 
Lett.  Num.  vol.  vii.  pi.  1.)  There  is  no  clue  to  its 
position.  [E.  H.  B.] 

I NA'CRASA  (Nd«-pa<ra),  a town  in  the  north  of 
I Lydia,  on  the  road  from  Thyatira  to  Pergamum. 

(Ptol.  V.  2.  § 16;  Hierocl.  p.  670,  where  it  is  called 
I '' Aupaaos.')  Chishull  (^Ant.  Asiat.  p.  146)  has 
j identified  the  place  by  means  of  coins  with  Bakhir, 

I or  Bakri,  somewhat  to  the  north-east  of  Somma. 
(Comp.  Anindell,  Seven  Churches,  p.  276.)  [L.  S.] 


I Minius.] 

I NAELUS  (Na?Aos,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 5),  a river  on 
i the  north  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Paesici,  a tribe  of  the  Astures.  Now 
the  Nalon. 

NAGADIBA  (No7d5i§a,  Ptol.  vii.  4.  § 7 : Eth. 

' No7d5t§ot,  Ptol.  vii.  4.  § 9),  a town  in  the  NE. 
i comer  of  the  island  of  Taprobane  or  Ceylon,  at  no 
1 great  distance  from  the  capital  Anurogrammum, 
Ptolemy  gives  the  same  name  to  one  of  a group  of 
islands  which,  he  states,  surrounded  Ceylon,  (vii.  4. 
§ 13).  The  name  may  be  a corruption  of  the 
Sanscrit  Nagadwipa,  which  would  mean  Island  of 
Snakes.  [V.] 

NAGARA  (Ndyopa),  a city  in  the  NW.  part  of 
India  intra  Gangem,  distinguished  in  Ptolemy  by 
the  title  p /cat  AiopvadiroAis  (vii.  1.  § 43).  It 
, is  no  doubt  the  present  Nagar,  betw’een  the  Kabul 
river  and  the  Indus.  From  the  second  name  whicli 
Ptolemy  has  preserved,  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
this  is  the  same  place  as  Nysa  or  Nyssa,  wdiich  was 
spared  from  plunder  and  destmetion  by  Alexander 
I because  the  inhabitants  asserted  that  it  had  been 
founded  by  Bacchus  or  Dionysus,  when  he  conquered 
the  Indians.  (Arrian,  Anab.  v.  1 ; Curt.  viii.  10. 
§ 7.)  A mountain  called  Meron  was  said  to  over- 
■ hang  the  city,  which  was  also  connected  with  the 
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legend  of  Bacchus  having  been  reared  .in  the  thigh 
of  Zeus.  [V.] 

NAGARA.  [Marsyabae.] 

NAGEIRI  (Ndyetpot  or  Nap'iyeipoi,  Ptol.  vii.  4. 
§ 9),  one  of  the  two  most  southern  tribes  of  Tapro- 
bane (^Ceylon').  They  appear  to  have  lived  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  what  Ptolemy  calls,  and 
what  are  still,  “ the  Elephant  Pastures,”  and  to  have 
had  a town  called  the  city  of  Dionysus  (^Aiopvcrov 
t6\is  or  &Kpop'),  which  i.s  probably  represented  now 
by  the  ruins  of  Kattregam  (Davy,  Account  of  Cey- 
lon, p.  420;  Ritter,  Erdhunde,  vi.  p.  22);  if  these 
are  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  remains  of  Mor- 
dulamne.  [V.] 

NA'GIDUS  (Nci7j5os:  Eth.'Kayi8ivs'),ai  town  of 
Cilicia  on  the  coast,  said  to  have  been  colonised  by 
the  Samians.  Stephanus  B.  mentions  an  island 
named  Nagidusa,  which  corresponds  to  a little  rock 
about  200  feet  long,  close  to  the  castle  of  Anamour. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  670;  Mela,  i.  13.  §5;  Scylax,  p.  40; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V. ; Beaufort,  Karamania,  p.  206;  Cra- 
mer, Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  326. 


NAGNATA  (Nd7»'aTa,  Ptol.  ii.  2.  §4,  in  the  old 
editt.  Md7»'aTo),  an  important  town  (jroAis  eVi- 
apfxos)  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Nagnatae  (No7mTat,  Ptol.  ii.  2.  § 5),  pro- 
bably situated  upon  Sligo  Bay. 

NAHALAL  (Na§ad\,  LXX.),  a city  of  the  tribe 
of  Zabulon,  mentioned  only  in  Joshua  (xix.  15). 
Eusebius  identifies  it  with  a village  named  Nila 
(Ne/Ad),  in  Batanaea ; but  Reland  justly  remarks, 
that  this  is  without  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of 
Zabulon.  (Palaestina,  s.  v.  p.  904.)  [G.  W.]  ' 

NAHARVALI,  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes 
of  the  Lygii,  in  the  north-east  of  Gennany.  Tacitus 
(^Germ.  43)  relates  that  the  countiy  inhabited  by 
them  (probably  about  the  Vistula)  contained  an 
ancient  and  much  revered  grove,  presided  over  by  a 
priest  in  female  attire.  It  was  sacred  to  twin  gods 
called  Alois,  whom  Tacitus  identifies  with  Castor 
and  Pollux.  (Latham  on  Tac.  Germ.  1.  c.;  Spren- 
gel,  Erlauter.  zu  Tac.  Germ.  p.  140.)  [L.  S.] 

NAIN  (NatV),  a village  of  Palestine,  mentioned 
by  St.  Luke  as  the  scene  of  the  raising  of  the  widow’s 
son  (vii.  11),  Eusebius  places  it  two  miles  S.  of 
Mount  Tabor,  near  Endor,  in  the  district  of  Scytho- 
polis  (^Onomast.  s.  vy. ’HvSwp  and  Nai/x),  where  a 
poor  village  of  the  same  name  is  found  at  the  present 
day,  on  the  northern  sloj/e  of  Little  Hermon,  and  a 
short  distance  to  the  W.  of  'Ain-dor.  (Robinson, 
Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  226.)  [G.  W.] 

NAIOTH  (Naud0e’v  "Paixd,  LXX.  in  1 Sam.  xix. 
18,  19.  22,  23).  [Rama.]  [G.  W.] 

NAISSUS  (Nato-fl-ds,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Nanr/ros, 
Ptol.  iii.  9.  § 6;  Ndi'e-os,  Zosim.  iii.  11;  Nai'o-dy, 
Hierocl.  p.  654),  an  important  town  in  Upper  Moe- 
sia,  situated  in  the  district  Dardania,  upon  an  eastern 
tributary  of  the  river  Margus,  and  upon  the  military 
road  running  through  this  country.  It  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naissus  that  Claudius  II.  gained 
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liis  victory  over  the  Goths  in  a.d.  269  (Zosim.  i. 
45);  but  the  town  is  chiefly  memorable  as  the  birth- 
place of  Constantine  the  Great.  (Steph.  B s.v.\ 
Const.  Porph.  de  Them.  ii.  9.  p.  56,  ed.  Bonn.) 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Huns  under  Attila  (Priscus, 
p.  171,  ed.  Bonn.),  but  was  restored  by  Justinian 
(Procop.  iv.  1,  where  it  is  called  Naisopolis).  It 
still  exists  under  the  name  of  Nissa,  upon  the  river 
Nissava,  an  affluent  of  the  Moi'ava. 

NALATA.  [Dalmatia.] 

NAMADUS  (No/ia5os,  or  Na/j-ddrjs,  Ptol.  vii.  1. 
§§  5,  31,  62,  65),  a great  river  of  Western  India, 
w'liich,  after  rising  in  the  M.  Vindius  {Vindhya 
Mountains'),  falls  into  the  S.  Barygazenus  (^Gulf  of 
Cambay),  not  far  from  the  town  of  Beroach.  In  the 
Perqd.  M.  Erythr.  (jGeogr.  Graec.  vol.  i.  p.  29  l,ed. 
Muller)  the  river  is  called  Namnadius  (NojUvaSios). 
The  present  name  is  Nerhudda,  which,  like  the 
Greek  form,  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
Narmada,  “ pleasant.”  (Forbes,  Oriental  Mem. 

ii.  pp.  8,  104— 112.)  [V.] 

NAMNE'TES,  NANNE'TES  (Nay.vi]Tai,  Ptol. 

ii.  8.  § 9),  for  there  is  authority  for  both  forms, 

were  a Gallic  people  on  the  north  side  of  the  Liger 
(Jjoire),  and  on  the  sea.  The  river  separated  them 
from  the  Pictones  or  Pictavi.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  190.) 
Their  chief  town  was  Condivicnum  (Nantes).  When 
Caesar  was  carrying  on  his  war  with  the  Veneti, 
these  maritime  Galli  called  in  to  their  aid  the 
Osismi,  Nannetes,  and  other  neighbouring  people. 
(Caes.  B.  G.  iii.  9.)  The  Privates  Portus  of  Ptolemy 
is  within  the  limits  of  the  Namnetes.  The  former 
diocese  of  Nantes  exceeded  the  limits  of  the  territory 
of  the  Namnetes.  [G.  L.] 

NANAGU'NA  (NavayoiVas,  Ptol.  vii.  1 . §§  7,  32, 
36),  a considerable  river  of  Western  India,  which 
rises,  like  the  Nerhudda,  in  the  Vindhya  Mountains, 
and  flows  into  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  S.  of  the 
former  river,  not  far  from  Surat.  Its  present  name 
is  the  Tapati  or  Tapti.  (Lassen,  Ind.  Alterth. 
vol.  i.  p.  88.  [V.] 

NANIGEIRI.  [Nageiri.] 

NANTUA'TES,  a people  who  bordered  on  the 
Allobroges,  who  in  Caesar’s  time  were  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  Provincia.  Caesar  (5.  G. 

iii.  1)  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  57  sent 
Servius  Galba  with  some  troops  into  the  country  of 
the  “ Nantuates,  Veragri  and  Seduni,  who  extend 
from  the  borders  of  the  Allobroges,  the  Lacus 
Lemannus  and  the  river  Phone  to  the  summits  of 
the  Alps.”  The  position  of  the  Seduni  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone  about  Sitten  or  Sion,  and  of  the 
Veragri  lower  down  at  Martigny  or  Martinach, 
being  ascertained,  we  must  place  the  Nantuates  in 
the  Chahlais,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Leman  lake, 
a position  which  is  conformable  to  Caesar’s  text. 
Strabo  (iv.  p.  204)  who  probably  got  his  information 
from  Caesar’s  work,  speaks  “ of  the  Veragri,  Kan- 
tuatae,  and  the  Leman  lake  from  which  we 
might  infer  that  the  Nantuates  were  near  the  lake. 
An  inscription  in  honour  of  Augustus,  which  ac- 
cording to  Guichenon’s  testimony  was  found  at 
Maurice,  which  is  in  the  'Valais  lower  down  than 
Martigny,  contains  the  words  “ Nantuates  patrono 
and  if  the  inscription  belongs  to  the  spot  wljere  it  is 
found,  it  is  some  evidence  that  the  Nantuates  were 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Valais.  But  if  the  Nan- 
tuates were  neighbours  of  the  Allobroges,  they  must 
have  extended  westward  along  the  south  bank  of 
the  lake  into  the  Chahlais.  The  Chahlais  is  that 
part  of  Savoy  which  lies  along  the  Leman  lake 
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between  the  Arve  and  the  Valais.  It  is  not  certain 
how  far  the  Allobroges  extended  along  the  Leman 
lake  east  of  Geneva,  which  town  was  in  their 
teiritory.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  word 
Nani  in  the  Celtic  language  signifies  ‘‘  running 
water;”  and  it  is  said  that  in  the  dialect  of  Savov, 
every  little  mountain  stream  is  called  Nant,  and 
that  there  are  many  streams  of  this  name.  Nant 
is  also  a Welsh  word  for  stream. 

There  is  another  passage  in  Caesar,  where  the 
name  Nantuates  occurs  in  the  common  texts  (fi.  G. 
i\'.  10),  whicli  has  caused  great  difficulty.  He  says 
that  the  Rhenus  rises  in  the  country  of  the  Lepontii 
who  occupy  the  Alps,  and  that  it  flows  by  a long 
distance  (longo  spatio)  through  the  country  of  the 
Nantuates,  Helvetii,  and  others.  Walckenaer  affinns 
(Jdtog.  (fc.  vol.  i.  p.  558)  that  the  best  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  MSS.  of  Caesar  have  Vatuatiuin  ; 
but  this  is  not  true.  The  readings  in  this  passage 
are  Nantuatium,  Natuantium,  Vatuantium,  Man- 
tuantium,  and  some  other  varieties.  (Caesar,  ed. 
Schneid.)  Strabo  (iv.  p.  192)  says  that  the  Aetuatae 
(AiTovarai)  inhabit  the  first  part  of  the  course  of 
the  Rhine,  and  that  the  sources  of  the  river  are 
in  their  country  near  Mount  Adulas.  Casauboii 
changed  Aetuatae  into  Nantuatae  to  make  it  agree 
with  Caesar’s  text,  and  Cluver  changed  it  into 
Helvetii.  Both  changes  are  opposed  to  sound  criti- 
cism. The  name  in  Caesar's  text  is  not  certain, 
and  in  Strabo  it  may  be  wrong,  but  nothing  is 
plainer  than  th.at  these  people,  whatever  is  their 
name,  are  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  Oberlin  in 
his  edition  of  Caesar  has  put  the  name  “ Sarune- 
tium”  in  place  of  “Nantuatium;”  but  the  Sa- 
runetes  of  Pliny  were  in  the  valley  of  Sargans. 
Groskurd  (Transl.  Strab.  vol.  i.  p.  192)  has  adopted 
the  alteration  “Helvetii”  in  his  translation;  and 
very  injudiciously,  for  the  Helvetii  were  not  in  the 
high  Alps.  Ukert  (^Gallien,  p.  349)  would  also 
alter  Strabo’s  Aetuatae  into  Nantuatae  to  fit  the 
common  text  of  Caesar  ; and  he  gives  his  explanation 
of  the  position  of  the  Nantuatae,  which  is  a very 
bad  explanation.  The  Nantuates  occur  among  the 
Alpine  peoples  who  are  mentioned  in  the  Trophy  of  ^ 

Augustus  (Plin.  iii.  20),  and  they  are  placed  thus:  j 

“ Lepontii,  Uberi,  Nantuates,  Seduni,  Veragri,”  from 
which,  if  we  can  conclude  anything,  we  may  con- 
clude that  these  Nantuates  are  the  Nantuates  of  the 
Lower  Valais.  [G.  L.] 

NAPAEI.  [Taurica  Chersonesus.] 

NAPARIS  (Ndwapts,  Herod,  iv.  48),  an  affluent 
of  the  Ister,  identified  by  Schafarik  (^Slawische 
Alterthumer,  vol.  i.  p.  506)  with  the  Apu.s  of  the 
Peutinger  Table.  It  is  one  of  the  rivers  which  take 
their  source  in  the  Transylvanian  Alps,  probably 
the  Ardschich.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NAPA'TA  (Ndirara,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  820;  Ptol. 

iv.  7.  § 19,  viii.  16.  § 8;  NaTrarat,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.; 
TamTTTj,  Dion  Cass.  liv.  5.),  was  the  capital  of  an 
Aethiopian  kingdom,  north  of  the  insular  region  of 
Meroe,  and  in  about  lat.  19°  N.  There  is,  how-  \ 

ever,  great  difficulty  in  determining  the  true  position  | 

of  Napata,  as  Strabo  (1.  c.)  places  it  much  farther  N.  I 

than  Pliny,  and  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  j 

it  is  the  designation  of  a royal  residence,  which  | 

might  be  moveable,  rather  than  of  a fixed  locality.  I 
Ritter  (^Erdhunde,  vol.  i.  p.  591)  brings  Napata  as 
far  north  as  Primis  (^Ihrim),  and  the  ruins  at  Jp- 
samhul,  while  Mannert,  Ukert,  and  other  geogra- 
phers believe  it  tc  have  been  Merawe,  on  the  furthest 
northern  point  of  the  region  of  Meroe.  It  is,  how- 
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erer,  generally  placed  at  the  E.  extremity  of  that 
pi-eat  bend  of  the  Nile,  which  skirts  the  desert  of  Ba- 
himtda  [NuBAE],and  near  Mount  Birkel  (^GebeUel- 
Birkel),  a site  which  answers  nearly  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Napata,  in  Pliny  (Z.  c.).  Napata  was  the 
furthest  point  S.  beyond  Egypt,  whither  the  arms  of 
Rome  penetrated,  and  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
Petronius,  the  lieutenant  of  Augustus,  in  B.  c.  22. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  5.)  Nor  does  Napata  seem  ever  to 
liave  recovered  its  earlier  greatness;  for  Nero’s  sur- 
veyors found  only  an  inconsiderable  town  there,  and 
afterwai'ds  all  traces  of  this  city  vanish.  The  govern- 
ment of  Napata,  like  that  of  Meroe,  was  often  com- 
mitted to  the  hands  of  women,  who  bore  the  title  of 
Candace  (^Acts  of  Apost.  viii.  27;  Euseb.  Hist 
Eccles.  ii.  1 ; Tzetzes,  Chiliad,  iii.  v.  885) ; and  in  the 
kingdom  of  Schendy,  Burckhardt  found  in  the  present 
century  a similar  regimen.  Napata,  if  not  a colony, 
was  probably  at  one  time  among  the  dependencies  of 
Meroe.  The  government  and  religion  were  the 
( same  in  both ; and  from  the  monuments  discovered 
in  either,  both  seem  to  have  been  in  a similar  state 
I of  civilisation.  If  Merawe,  indeed,  represent  the 
I ancient  Napata,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  latter 
city  was  the  second  capital  of  the  Mesopotamian 
I region  of  Meroe. 

I Napata  owed  much  of  its  wealth  and  importance 
! to  its  being  the  terminus  of  two  considerable  cara- 
van routes:  -—(1)  One  crossing  the  desert  of  Bahi- 
I ouda;  (2)  The  other  further  to  the  N.  running  from 
I the  city  to  the  island  Gagaudes  in  the  Nile  (Plin. 

vi.  35),  the  modern  Argo.  (Russegger,  Karte  von 
^ Nubien.')  Although  Napata  was  surrounded  by 
! Nomade  hordes,  its  proper  population  was  probably 
i as  civilised  as  that  of  Meroe,  at  least  its  wealth  pre- 
I supposes  settlement  and  security.  Its  commerce 
I consisted  in  an  interchange  of  the  products  of  Lioya 
' and  Arabia,  and  it  was  near  enough  to  the  marshes 
of  the  Nile  to  enjoy  a share  in  the  profitable  trade 
1 in  ivory  and  hides  which  were  obtained  from  the 
I chase  of  the  hippopotamus  and  elephant.  If  the 
I ruins  which  are  found  near  Mount  Birkel  represent 
' Napata,  the  city  can  have  been  second  only  to  the 
Ipi  golden  city  of  the  Aethiopians,  Meroe  itself.  (Dio- 
dor. liii.  6.)  On  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile  are 
I found  two  temples  and  a considerable  necropolis. 
The  former  were  dedicated  to  Osiris  and  Ammon ; 
and  the  sculptures  respresenting  the  Ammonian  and 
Osirian  worship,  are  inferior  in  execution  and  design 
I to  none  of  the  Nubian  monuments.  Avenues  of 
1 sphinxes  lead  up  to  the  Ammonium,  which  exhibits  in 
I its  ruins  the  plan  of  the  great  temples  of  Aegypt. 
On  the  walls  of  the  Osirian  temple,  which  Calli- 
and  (L'lsle  de  Meroe)  calls  a Typhonium,  are  re- 
' presented  Ammon-Ra  and  his  usual  attendants. 

I The  intaglios  exhibit  Ammon  or  Osiris  receiving 
' gifts  of  fruit,  cattle,  and  other  articles,  or  offering 
' sacrifice  ; strings  of  captives  taken  in  war  are 
( kneeling  before  their  conqueror.  On  the  gateway 
! leading  to  the  court  of  the  necropolis,  Osiris  was 
‘ carved  in  the  act  of  receiving  gifts  as  lord  of  the 
I lower  world.  The  pyramids  themselves  are  of  con- 
: siderable  magnitude ; but  having  been  built  of  the 
' sandstone  of  Mount  Birkel,  have  suffered  greatly 
I from  the  periodical  rains,  and  have  been  still  more 
injured  by  man. 

i Among  the  ruins,  which  probably  cover  the  site 
of  the  ardent  Napata  are  two  lions  of  red  granite, 

! one  bearing  the  name  of  Amuneph  III.  the  other  of 
; Amuntuonch.  They  were  brought  to  England  by 
I Lord  Prudhoe,  and  now  stand  at  the  entrance  to  the 
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Gallery  of  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  style  and  execution  of  these  figures  belong  to 
the  most  perfect  period  of  Aegyptian  art,  the  xviiilh 
dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs.  Whether  these  lions  once 
marked  the  southern  limit  of  the  dominions  of 
Aegypt,  or  whether  they  were  trophies  brought 
from  Aegypt,  by  its  Aethiopian  conquerors,  cannot 
be  determined.  (Hoskins,  Travels,  pp.  161.  288; 
Calliaud,  L'lsle  de  Meroe;  Tramact  of  Royal  Soc. 
Lit  2nd  Ser.  vol.  i.  p.  54.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

NAPETI'NUS  SINUS  (6  Nan-nrlros  kSAttos) 
was  the  name  given  by  some  writers  to  the  gulf  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Bruttium  more  commonly  known  as 
the  Terinaeus  Sinus,  and  now  called  the  Gulf  of  St 
Eufemia.  We  have  no  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
name,  which  is  cited  from  Antiochus  of  Syracuse 
both  by  Strabo  and  Dionysius.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  255  ; 
Dionys.  i.  35.)  Aristotle  calls  the  same  gulf  the 
Lametine  Gulf  (6  AafxrjTlvos  k6\itos,  Arist.  Pol. 
vii.  10),  from  a town  of  the  name  of  Lametium  or 
Lametini ; and  in  like  manner  it  has  been  generally 
assumed  that  there  was  a town  of  the  name  of  Nape- 
tium,  situated  on  its  shores.  But  we  have  no  other 
evidence  of  this  ; an  inscription,  which  has  been 
frequently  cited  to  show  that  there  existed  a town  of 
the  name  as  late  as  the  time  of  Trajan,  is  almost 
certainly  spurious.  (Mommsen,  Inscr.  Regn.  Neap. 
App.  No.  936.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NAPHTALI.  [Palaestina.] 

NAPOCA.  [Dacia,  Vol.  I.  p.  744,  b.] 

NAR  (6  Nop,  Strab. : Nera),  a considerable  river 
of  Central  Italy,  and  one  of  the  principal  tributaries 
of  the  Tiber.  It  rises  in  the  lofty  group  of  the 
Apennines  known  as  the  Monti  della  Sibilla  (the 
Mons  Fiscellus  of  Pliny),  on  the  confines  of  Um- 
bria and  Picenum,  from  whence  it  has  a course  of 
about  40  miles  to  its  confiuence  with  the  Tiber, 
which  it  enters  5 miles  above  Ocriculum,  after 
flowing  under  the  walls  of  Interamna  and  Narnia. 
(Strab.  V.  pp.  227,  235;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Lucan, 
i.  475;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  15.)  About  5 miles  above  the 
former  city,  it  receives  the  tributary  stream  of  the 
Velinus;  a river  as  large  as  itself,  and  which 
brings  down  the  accumulated  waters  of  the  Lacus 
Velini,  with  those  of  the  valleys  that  open  out  at 
Reate.  The  Nar  and  Velinus  together  thus  drain  the 
whole  western  declivity  of  the  Central  Apennines 
through  a space  of  above  60  miles.  The  Nar  is 
remarkable  for  its  white  and  sulphureous  waters, 
which  are  alluded  to  by  Ennius  and  Virgil  as  well 
as  Pliny.  (Ennius,  Ann.  vii.  Fr.  19;  Yh'g.Aen. 
vii.  517;  Plin.  iii.  12.  s,  17.)  It  is  singular  that 
the  last  writer  has  confounded  the  Nar  with  the 
Velinus,  and  speaks  of  the  former  as  draining  the 
Lacus  Velini,  into  which  it  falls  near  Reate.  Both 
Cicero  and  Tacitus,  on  the  contrary,  correctly  rej  re- 
sent the  waters  of  the  lake  as  carried  off  into  the 
Nar,  which  is  now  effected  by  an  artificial  cut 
forming  the  celebrated  Cascade  of  the  Velino,  or 
Falls  of  Terni.  This  channel  was  first  opened  by 
M’.  Curius,  about  B.  c.  272,  but  there  must  always 
have  been  some  natural  outlet  for  the  waters  of  the 
Velino.  (Plin.  1.  c. ; Cic.  ad  Att  iv.  15;  Tac. 
Ann.  i.  79.)  The  Nar  was  reckoned  in  ancient 
times  navigable  for  small  vessels;  and  Tacitus 
speaks  of  Piso,  the  murderer  of  Germanicus,  as 
embarking  at  Narnia,  and  descending  from  thenco 
by  the  Nar  and  the  Tiber  to  Rome.  (Tac.  Ann. 
iii.  9 ; Strab.  v.  p.  227.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NARAGGERA,  a town  of  Numidia,  near  which 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  pitched  his  camp,  and  had  an 
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interview  with  Hannibal,  before  the  great  battle  of 
the  19th  of  October,  B.  c.  202  (Liv.  xxx.  29,  the 
reading  Mdpycp)i>,  Polyb.  xv,  5,  is  false).  Narag- 
gera  was  30  or  32  M.  P.  to  the  W.  of  Sicca  (12  M. 
P.  Peut.  Tab.),  and  20  M.  P to  the  E of  Thagura. 
(^Anton.  Itin.)  Shaw  (Trav.  p.  130)  found  at 
Cass'r  Jebir,  some  fragments  of  an  aqueduct  with 
other  footsteps  of  an  ancient  city,  which,  with  the 
fountains  close  adjoining,  and  the  absence  of  good 
water  in  the  neighbourhood,  induced  him  to  believe 
that  this  was  the  spot  near  which  Scipio  is  said  to 
have  encamped  for  the  benefit  of  the  water. 

These  ruins  at  Kass'r  Jebir  are  marked  in  the 
Carte  de  la  province  de  Constantine,  Paris,  1837. 
Comp.  Barth,  Karte  Vom  Nord  Afrikanischen 
Gestadeland.  [E.  B.  J.j 

NARBASO'RUM  FORUM.  [Gallaecia,  Vol.I. 
p.  934,  a.] 

NARBO  MARTIUS  Udp€a}u:  Eth.  Napg&j- 
vi]cnos,  Nap€ct)u'iTr]s,  Nap§a7os,  Narbonensis  : Nar- 
bonne),  a town  of  the  Provincia  or  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis. Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  § 9)  enumerates  it 
among  the  inland  towns  of  the  Volcae  Tectosages, 
under  the  name  of  Narbon  Colonia.  He  places  it 
five  minutes  south  of  the  latitude  of  Massalia  (^Mar- 
seille), and  in  43°  N.  lat.  It  is,  however,  some 
minutes  north  of  43°  N.  lat.,  and  more  than  five 
minutes  south  of  Massilia.  Hipparchus  placed 
Narbo  and  Massilia  nearly  in  the  same  latitude. 
(Strab.  ii.  p.  106.)  Narbo  was  on  the  Atax 
(^Aude),  and  xii.  M.P.  from  the  sea.  (Plin.  iii.  4.) 
Pliny  seems  to  place  Narbo  in  the  territory  of  the 
Volcae  Tectosages,  but  his  text  is  obscure.  Strabo 
(iv.  p.  186)  distinctly  places  Narbo  in  the  territory  of 
the  Volcae  Arecomici,  but  he  adds  that  Nemausus 
was  their  chief  city.  It  seems,  indeed,  more  pro- 
bable that  the  Volcae  Arecomici  possessed  the  coast 
about  Narbo,  for  the  chief  city  of  the  Tectosages 
was  Tolosa  (Toulouse),  in  the  basin  of  the  Garonne. 
Mela  (ii.  5)  calls  Narbo  a colonia  of  the  Atacini 
[Atax]  and  the  Decumani.  Ausonius  (De 
Claris  Urbibus,  Narbo)  does  not  say,  as  some  have 
supposed,  that  Narbo  was  in  the  territory  of  the 
Tectosages,  but  ^that  the  Tectosages  formed  the 
western  part  of  Narbonensis,  which  is  true.  The 
conclusion  from  Caesar  (B.  G.  vii.  6)  is  that  Narbo 
was  not  in  the  country  of  the  Arecomici ; but  Caesar 
did  not  trouble  himself  about  such  matters. 

The  position  of  Narbo  at  Narbonne  is  easily  de- 
termined by  the  name,  by  the  river  Atax,  and  by 
the  measures  along  the  road  from  Italy  into  Spain. 
The  road  from  Arelate  (Arles)  through  Nemausus 
(Ntme^),  Cessero  (St.  Tiber i),  and  Baeterrae  (Be- 
ziers) to  Narbo,  is  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  There  is 
also  a route  both  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  in  the 
Table  from  Burdigala  (Bordeaux),  through  Tolosa 
(Toulouse)  Sind  Carcaso  (Carcassonne)  to  Narbo. 

The  name  Narbon  (^  Ndpgwv)  was  also  one 
name  of  the  river  Atax,  for  Polybius  calls  the  river 
Narbon.  [Atax.]  The  form  Narbona  occurs  in 
inscriptions;  and  there  is  authority  for  this  form 
also  in  the  MSS.  of  Caesar.  (B.  G.  iii.  20,  ed.  Schn., 
and  viii.  46.)  According  to  Stephanus  (s.  v.),  Mar- 
cianus  calls  it  Narbonesia;  but  this  is  clearly  an 
adjective  form.  Hecataeus,  who  is  the  authority 
for  the  Ethnic  name  Napgotoj,  must  have  supposed 
a name  Narba  or  Narbe.  The  origin  of  the  name 
Martins  is  not  certain.  The  Roman  colony  of  Narbo 
was  settled,  b.  c.  118,  in  the  consulship  of  Q.  Mar- 
cius  Rex  and  M.  Porcius  Cato;  but  the  founder  of 
the  colony  was  L.  Licinius  Crassus.  (Cic.  Brut. 
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c.  43.)  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  name 
Martins  was  given  to  the  place  because  of  the  war- 
like natives  of  the  country  against  whom  the 
settlers  had  to  protect  themselves.  But  this  is  not 
probable.  Others,  again,  have  conjectured  that  its 
name  is  derived  from  the  Legio  Martia  (Veil.  Pater, 
ii.  8,  ed.  Burmann);  and  the  orthography  Martia  is 
defended  by  an  inscription,  Narbo  Mart.  (Gruter, 
ccxxix.),  and  a coin  of  Goltzius.  To  this  it  is  ob- 
jected, by  a writer  quoted  by  Vhert  (Gallien,  p.  410), 
that  the  Legio  Martia  was  first  fonned  by  Augustus, 
and  that  Cicero  mentions  the  title  Martins.  (Ad 
Earn.  x.  33.)  Forbiger  copies  Ukert.  It  appears 
that  neither  of  them  looked  at  Cicero’s  letter,  in 
which  he  speaks,  not  of  Narbo  Martins  or  Marcius, 
but  of  the  Legio  Martia,  which  existed  before  the 
time  of  Augustus.  Cicero,  however,  does  speak  of 
Narbo  Marcius,  as  it  stands  in  Orelli’s  text.  (Pro 
Font.  c.  1.)  The  Latin  MSS.  write  the  word  both 
Marcius  and  Martins;  and  the  same  variation  occurs 
in  many  other  words  of  the  same  termination.  The 
most  probable  conclusion  is,  that  the  name  Marti  u.s 
or  klarcius  is  the  name  of  the  consul  Marcius  (b.  c. 
118),  who  was  fighting  in  this  year  against  a Li- 
gurian people,  named  Stoeni.  The  name  may  have 
been  written  Narbo  Marcius  in  Cicero’s  time,  and 
afterwards  corrupted. 

Narbo  was  an  old  town,  placed  in  a good  position 
on  the  road  into  Spain  and  into  the  basin  of  the 
Garonne;  a commercial  place,  we  may  certainly 
assume,  from  the  earliest  time  of  its  existence. 
There  was  a tradition  that  the  country  of  Nar- 
bonne was  once  occupied  by  Bebryces.  (Dion  Cass. 
Frag.  Vales,  vi.  ed.  Reim.,  and  the  reference  to  Zo- 
naras.)  The  earliest  writer  who  mentions  Narbo  is 
Hecataeus,  quoted  by  Stephanus;  and,  accordingly, 
we  conclude  that  Narbo  was  well  known  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  fifth  centuiy  before  the  Christian 
aera.  The  first  Roman  settlement  in  South  Gallia 
was  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix),  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Rhone.  The  second  was  Narbo  Martins,  by  which 
the  Romans  secured  the  road  into  Spain.  Cicero 
calls  Narbo  “ a colony  of  Roman  citizens,  a watch 
tower  of  the  Roman  people,  and  a bulwark  opposed 
and  placed  in  front  of  the  nations  in  those  parts.” 
During  Caesar’s  wars  in  Gallia  this  Roman  colony 
w-as  an  important  position.  When  P.  Crassus  in- 
vaded Aquitania  (b.  c.  56)  he  got  help  from  Tolosa, 
Carcaso,  and  Narbo,  at  all  which  places  there  was 
a muster-roll  of  the  fighting  men.  (B.  G.  iii.  20.) 
In  the  great  rising  of  the  Galli  (b.  c.  52),  Narbo 
was  threatened  by  Lucterius,  but  Caesar  came  to 
its  relief.  (B.  G.  vii.  7.)  A second  colony  was 
settled  at  Narbo,  or  the  old  one  rather  sti-ength- 
ened  by  a supplementum  under  the  dictator  Caesar 
(Sueton.  Tiber,  c.  4)  by  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero, 
the  father  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  Some  of  the 
tenth  legion,  Caesar’s  favourite  legion,  were  settled 
here,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  name  Decumanorum 
Colonia.  (Plin.  iii.  4.)  The  name  Julia  Paterna, 
which  appears  on  inscriptions  and  in  Martial,  is 
derived  from  the  dictator  Caesar.  The  establish- 
ment of  Narbo  was  the  cause  of  the  decline  of 
Massilia.  Strabo,  who  wrote  in  the  time  of  Au 
gustus  and  Tiberius,  says  (iv.  p.  186):  “ that  Narbo 
is  the  port  of  the  Volcae  Arecomici,  but  it  might 
more  properly  be  called  the  port  of  the  rest  of 
Celtice;  so  much  does  it  surpass  other  towns  in 
trade.”  (The  latter  part  of  Strabo’s  text  is  corrupt 
here.)  The  tin  of  the  north-west  part  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula  and  of  Britain  passed  by  way  of  Narbo,  as 
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it  did  also  to  Massilia.  (Diod.  v,  38.)  There  was 
at  Narbo  a great  variety  of  dress  and  of  people,  who 
were  attracted  by  the  commercial  advantages  of  the 
city.  It  was  adorned  with  public  buildings,  after 
the  fashion  of  Roman  towns.  (Martial,  viii.  72; 
Auson.  Narho ; Sidon.  Apollin.  Carm.  23.)  A 
temple  of  Parian  marble,  probably  some  poetical  ex- 
aggeration, is  spoken  of  by  Ausonius ; and  Sidonius 
enumerates,  in  half  a dozen  miserable  lines,  the 
glories  of  ancient  Narbonne,  its  gates,  porticoes, 

! forum,  theatre,  and  other  things.  He  speaks  of  a 
' mint,  and  a bridge  over  the  Atax.  The  coast  of 
Narbonne  was  and  is  famed  for  oysters. 

! Not  a single  Roman  monument  is  standing  at 
Narbonne,  but  the  sites  of  many  buildings  are  ascer- 
I tained.  Numerous  architectural  fragments,  friezes, 

I bas-reliefs,  tombstones,  and  inscriptions,  still  remain, 
i Some  inscriptions  are  or  were  preserved  in  the 
' courts  and  on  the  great  staircase  of  the  episcopal 
palace.  There  is  a museum  of  antiquities  at  Nar- 
\ bonne,  which  contains  fragments  of  mosaic,  busts, 
i heads,  cinerary  urns,  and  a great  number  of  inscrip- 
' tions.  [G.  L.] 

NARDPNIUM  (Napb'mop,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 34),  a 
j town  of  the  Saelini,  a tribe  of  the  Astures,  in 
I Hispania  Tarraconensis,  probably  near  Villalpando 
j on  the  Ezla.  (Sestini,  p.  172.) 

NARISCI,  a German  tribe  of  the  Suevi,  occupy- 
j ing  the  country  in  the  west  of  the  Gabreta  Silva, 
and  east  of  the  Hermunduri.  They  extended  in  the 
north  as  far  as  the  Sudeti  Montes,  and  in  the  south 
as  far  as  the  Danube.  In  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius, 

! 3000  of  them  emigrated  southward  into  the  Roman 

I province.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxi.  21,  where  they  are 
I called  Nopiffrat.)  After  the  Marcomannian  war, 
j they  completely  disappear  from  history,  and  the 
! country  once  occupied  by  them  is  inhabited,  in  the 
i Peuting.  Table,  by  a tribe  called  Armalausi.  (Tac. 
j Germ.  42;  Jul.  Capitol.  M.  Ant.  22.)  Ptolemy 
(ii.  1 1.  § 23)  calls  them  Varisti  (Ovapiarol),  which 
is  possibly  the  more  genuine  form  of  the  name,  since 
j in  the  middle  ages  a portion  of  the  country  once  in- 
! habited  by  them  bore  the  name  of  Provincia  Va- 
in riscorum.  [L.  S.] 

I NA'RNIA(Nap»//a,Strab.,Ptol.:  Alli'^.Narniensis: 

I Narni),  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Umbria, 
i situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Nar,  about  8 
miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Tiber.  It  was  on 
the  line  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  by  which  it  was  distant 
56  miles  from  Rome.  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  125;  Itin.  Hier. 
j p.  613;  Westphal, /?d>«.  A’anzjo.  p.  145.)  It  appears 
I to  have  been  an  ancient  and  important  city  of  tlie 
! Umbrians,  and  previous  to  the  Roman  conquest  bore 
I the  nameof  Nequinum.  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Liv.  x. 
j 9 : Steph.  Byz.  writes  the  name  Nry/cowia.)  In  b.  c. 
I 300,  it  was  besieged  by  the  Roman  consul  Appu- 
j leius;  but  its  natural  strength  enabled  it  to  defy  his 
arms,  and  the  siege  was  protracted  till  the  next  year, 
! when  it  was  at  length  surprised  and  taken  by  the 
j consul  M.  Fulvius,  b.  c.  299.  (Liv.  x.  9, 10.)  Ful- 
vius  was  in  consequence  honoured  with  a triumph 
1 “deSamnitibusNequinatibusque”(i^as^.C'apf<.) ; and 
' the  Roman  Senate  determined  to  secure  their  new 
1 conquestsbysending  thither  a colony, which  assumed 
j the  name  of  Narnia  from  its  position  on  the  banks 
I of  the  Nar.  (Liv.  x.  10.)  It  is  strange  that  all  men- 
I tion  of  this  colony  is  omitted  by  Velleius  Paterculus; 
i but  its  name  again  occurs  in  Livy,  in  the  list  of  the 
I thirty  Latin  colonies  during  the  Second  Punic  War. 
. On  that  occasion  (b.  c.  209),  it  was  one  of  those 
I which  professed  themselves  exhausted  and  unable 
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any  longer  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  war ; for  which 
it  was  subsequently  punished  by  the  imposition  of  a 
doublecontingent  and  increased  contribution  in  money. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  9;  xxix.  15.)  Yet  the  complaint  seems, 
in  the  case  of  Narnia  at  least,  to  have  been  well 
founded;  for  a few  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  199),  the 
colonists  again  represented  their  depressed  condition 
to  the  senate,  and  obtained  the  appointment  of  tri- 
umvirs, who  recruited  their  numbers  with  a fresh 
body  of  settlers.  (Id.  xxxii.  2.)  During  the  Second 
Punic  War,  Narnia  was  the  point  at  which,  in  b.  c. 
207,  an  army  was  posted  to  oppose  the  threatened 
advance  of  Hasdrubal  upon  Rome ; and  hence  it  was 
some  Narnian  horsemen  who  were  the  first  to  bring 
to  the  capital  the  tidings  of  the  great  victory  at  the 
Metaurus.  (Liv.  xxvii.  43.  50.)  These  are  the  only 
notices  we  find  of  Narnia  under  the  republic,  but  it 
seems  to  have  risen  into  a flourishing  municipal  town, 
and  was  one  of  the  chief  places  in  this  part  of  Um- 
bria. (Strab.  V.  p.  227;  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Ptol.  iii. 
1.  § 54.)  It  probably  owed  its  prosperity  to  its  posi- 
tion on  the  great  Flaminian  highway,  as  well  as  to 
the  great  fertility  of  the  subjacent  plain.  In  the  civil 
war  between  Vitellius  and  Vespasian,  Narnia  bore  an 
important  part,  having  been  occupied  by  the  generals 
of  the  former  as  a stronghold,  where  they  hoped  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  army  of  Vespasian;  but 
the  increasing  disaffection  towards  Vitellius  caused 
the  troops  at  Narnia  to  lay  down  their  arms  without 
resistance.  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  58 — 63,  67,  78.)  The 
natural  strength  of  Naimia,  and  its  position  as  com- 
manding the  Flaminian  Way,  also  rendjred  it  a fort- 
ress of  the  utmost  importance  during  the  Gothic  wars 
of  Belisarius  and  Narses.  (Procop.  B.  G.\.  16,  17; 
ii.  11;  iv.  33.)  It  became  an  episcopal  see  at  an 
early  period,  and  continued  throughout  the  middle 
ages  to  be  a considerable  town. 

The  position  of  Narnia  on  a lofty  hill,  precipitous 
on  more  than  one  side,  and  half  encircled  by  the 
waters  of  the  Nar,  which  wind  through  a deep  and 
picturesque  wooded  valley  immediately  below  the 
town,  is  alluded  to  by  many  ancient  writers,  and 
described  with  great  truthfulness  and  accuracy  by 
Claudian,  as  well  as  by  the  historian  Procopius. 
(Claudian,  de  VI.  Cons.  Hon.  515 — 519  ; Sil.  Ital. 
viii.  458  ; Martial,  vii.  93  ; Procop.  B.  G.  i.  17.) 
It  w'as  across  this  ravine,  as  well  as  the  river  Nar 
itself,  that  the  Via  Flaminia  w'as  carried  by  a bridge 
constructed  by  Augustus,  and  which  was  considered 
to  surpass  all  other  structures  of  the  kind  in  bold- 
ness and  elevation.  Its  ruins  are  still  regarded  with 
admiration  by  all  travellers  to  Rome.  It  consisted 
originally  of  three  arches,  built  of  massive  blocks  of 
white  marble  ; of  these  the  one  on  the  left  bank  is 
still  entire,  and  has  a height  of  above  sixty  feet  ; 
the  other  two  have  fallen  in,  apparently  from  the 
foundations  of  the  central  pier  giving  way;  but  all 
the  piers  remain,  and  the  imposing  style  of  the 
whole  structure  justifies  the  admiration  which  it 
appears  to  have  excited  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
times.  Martial  alludes  to  the  bridge  of  Narnia  as, 
even  in  his  day,  the  great  pride  of  the  place. 
(Procop.  1.  c.  ; Martial,  vii.  93.  8 ; Cluver.  Ital. 
p.  636 ; Eustace’s  Italy,  vol.  i.  p.  339.)  The  em- 
peror Nerva  was  a native  of  Narnia,  though  his 
family  would  seem  to  have  been  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion. (Viet.  Epit.  11  ; Coes.  12.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NARO  (5  Ndpwv,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 5 ; Plin.  iii.  26; 
Nar,  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  3.  § 13  ; Narenum,  Geogr. 
Rav.  iv.  16:  Narenta),  a river  of  Illyricum,  which 
Scylax  (pp.  8,  9)  describes  as  navigable  from  its 
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mouth,  for  a distance  of  80  stadia  up  to  its  “ em- 
porium ” now  Fcxt't  0pm,  where  there  are  some 
vestiges  of  Roman  buildings.  The  I^Ianii  occupied 
this  district.  In  the  interior  was  a vast  lake,  ex- 
tending to  the  Autakiatae.  A fertile  island  of 
180  stadia  in  circuit  was  in  the  lake  ^Paludo  Utovo, 
or  Popovo).  From  this  lake  the  river  flowed,  at  a 
distance  of  one  day’s  sail  from  the  river  Arion 
('Ap'iwv,  Scylax,  1.  c.:  Oruhla;  comp.  Pouqueville, 
Voyage  dans  la  Grece,  vol.  i.  p.  25.)  This  river 
formed  the  S.  boundary  of  Dalmatia,  and  its  banks 
were  occupied  by  the  Daorizi,  Ardiaei  and  Paraei. 
(Strab.  vii.  pp.  315,  317.)  These  banks  were 
famous  in  former  times  among  the  professors  of 
pharmacy,  who  are  advised  by  Nicander  (TTieriaca, 
V.  607)  to  gather  the  “ Iris  ” there.  (Plin.  xiii.  2, 
xxi.  19 ; Theophr.  ap.  Aihen.x\.  p.  681.)  Strabo  (vii. 
p.  317)  rejects  the  statement  of  Theopompus  that 
the  potters’  clay  of  Chios  and  Thasos  was  found  in 
the  bed  of  the  river.  For  the  valley  of  the  Narenta, 
see  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  1—93.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NARO'NA  (NopSftii'o,  a mistake  for  Hapuua,  Ptol. 
ii.  17.  § 12,  viii.  7.  § 8),  a town  in  Dalmatia,  and  a 
Roman  “colonia.”  It  appears  from  the  letters  of  P. 
Vatinius  to  Cicero  (^ad  Fain.  v.  9,  10),  dated  Narona, 
that  the  Romans  made  it  their  head-quarters  dur- 
ing their  conquest  of  Dalmatia.  (Comp.  Pomp,  ilela, 
ii.  3.  § 13  ; Itin.  Anton. ; Pent.  Tab. ; Geog.  Rav. 
iv.  1 6.)  Narona  was  a “ conventus,”  at  which, 

according  to  M.  Varro  {ap  Plin.  Hi.  26)  89  cities 
assembled  ; in  the  time  of  Pliny  (1.  c.)  this  number 
had  diminished,  but  he  speaks  of  as  many  as  540 
“ decuriae  ” submitting  to  its  jurisdiction. 

The  ancient  city  stood  upon  a hill  now  occupied 
by  the  village  of  Vido,  and  extended  probably  to  the 
marsh  below ; from  the  very  numerous  inscriptions 
that  have  been  found  there,  it  appears  that  there 
was  a temple  to  Liber  and  Libera,  as  well  as  other 
buildings  dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  Diana.  (Lanza, 
sopra  Tantica  cittd  di  Narona,  Bologna,  1842; 
Neigebaur,  Die  Sud-Slaven,  pp.  116, 122.)  A coin 
of  Titus  has  been  found  with  the  epigraph  Col. 
Narona.  (Goltz,  Thesaurm,  p.  241 ; Rasche,  vol. 
Hi.  pt.  i.  p.  1048.) 

When  the  Serbs  or  W.  Slaves  occupied  this 
country  in  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  Narenta,  as  it 
was  called,  was  one  of  the  four  “ banats  ” into  which 
the  Servians  w'ere  dirided.  The  Narentine  pirates, 
who  for  three  centuries  had  been  the  terror  of  Dal- 
matia and  the  Venetian  traders,  were  in  a.  d.  997 
entirely  crushed  by  the  fleet  of  Venice,  commanded 
by  the  Doge  in  pemon.  (Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  ii. 
p.  266.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

NARTHA'CIUM  {HapdaKiov:  Eth.  NapdaKievs), 
the  name  of  a city  and  mountain  of  Phthiotis  in 
Thessaly,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  Agesilaus, 
on  his  return  from  Asia  in  B.  c.  394,  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Thessalian  cavalry.  The  Thes- 
salians, after  their  defeat,  took  refuge  on  Mount 
Narthacium,  between  which  and  a place  named 
Pras,  Agesilaus  set  up  a trophy.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  he  crossed  the  mountains  of  the  Achaean 
Phthiotis.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  3.  §§  3 — 9 ; Ages.  2. 
§§  3 — 5 ; Pint.  Apophth.  p.  211  ; Diod.  xiv.  82.) 
Narthacium  is  accordingly  placed  by  Leake  and 
Kiepert  south  of  Pharsalus  in  the  valley  of  the 
Enipeus  ; and  the  mountain  of  this  name  is  probably 
the  one  which  rises  immediately  to  the  southward  of 
Fersala.  Leake  supposes  the  town  of  Narthacium 
to  have  been  on  the  mountain  not  far  from  upper 
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Tjaterli,  and  Pras  near  lower  Tjaterli.  {Northei'n 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.47l,  seq.)  The  town  Narthacium 
is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (Hi.  13.  § 46),  and  sliould 
probably  be  restored  in  a passage  of  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  434),  where  in  the  IMS.  there  is  only  the  ter- 
mination   lov.  (See  Groskurd  and  Kramer, 

ad  loc.) 

NARTHE'CIS  (Nap07]Kis),  a small  island  in  the 
east  of  Samos  in  the  strait  between  Mount  Mycale 
and  the  island  of  Samos.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  637 ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.\  Suid.  s.  v.  Ndp07j|.)  [L.  S.] 

NA'KYCUS,  NARYX  or  NARY'CIUM  (NcL 
PVKOS,  Strab.  ix.  p.  425  ; Napu|,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
Narycium,  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12  ; in  Diod.  xiv.  82  and 
xvi.  38,  ''ApvKU?  and  ''Apma  are  false  readings  for 
Ndpv/ea  : Eth.  NapvKios),  a town  of  the  Opuntiaii 
Locrians,  the  reputed  birthplace  of  Ajax,  son  of 
Oileus  (Strab.  Steph.  B.  ll.  cc.),  who  is  hence  called 
by  Ovid  {Met.  xiv.  468)  Narycius  heros.  In  b,  c. 
395,  Ismenias,  a Boeotian  commander,  undertook  an 
expedition  against  Phocis,  and  defeated  the  Phocians 
near  Naryx  of  Locris,  whence  we  may  conclude 
with  Leake  that  Naryx  was  near  the  frontier  of 
Phocis.  (Diod.  xiv.  82.)  In  352  Naryx  was  taken 
by  Phayllus,  the  Phocian  commander.  (Diod.  xvi. 
38.)  It  is  placed  by  some  at  Tdlanda,  but  by 
Leake  at  the  small  village  of  Kalapodhi,  where  there 
are  a few  ancient  remains.  {Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  187.)  As  Locri  in  Bruttium  in  Italy  was,  ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  ancients,  a colony  of  Naryx 
(Virg.  Aen.  Hi.  399),  the  epithet  of  Narycian  is 
frequently  given  to  the  Bi-uttian  pitch.  (Virg.  Georg. 
H.  438  ; Colum.  x.  386  ; Plin.  xiv.  20.  s.  25.) 

NASAMO'NES  {Naaapuves,  Herod,  ii.  32,  iv. 
172  ; Ptol.  iv.  5.  §§21.  30  ; Plin.  xxxvii.  10.  s.  64  ; 
Dionys.  Periegetes,  v.  209 ; Scylax,  p.  47 ; Steph. 
B.  s.  V.)  were,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Nomadic  tribes  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Libya.  There  is  some  discrepancy  in  his  ac- 
count of  their  situation,  as  well  as  in  those  of  other 
ancient  waiters.  (Comp.  H.  32,  iv.  172.)  They 
appear,  however,  to  have  occupied  at  one  time  part 
of  Cyrenaica  and  the  Syrtes.  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  857) 
places  them  at  the  Greater  Syrtis,  and  beyond  them 
the  Psylli,  whose  territoiy,  according  to  both  Herodotus 
and  Strabo,  they  appropriated  to  themselves.  Pliny 
(v.  5.  s.  5)  says  that  the  Nasamones  were  originally 
named  ilesamones  by  the  Greeks,  because  they  dwelt 
between  two  quicksands — the  Syrtes.  Ptolemy  (iv.  5. 

§ 21)  and  Diodorus  (iii.  3)  again  remove  them  to  the 
inland  region  of  Augila  : and  all  these  descriptions 
may,  at  the  time  they  were  written,  have  been  near  the 
truth ; since  not  only  were  the  Nasamones,  as  Nomades, 
a wandering  race,  but  they  were  also  pressed  upon  by 
the  Greeks  of  Gyrene,  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the 
Carthaginians,  on  the  other.  For  when,  at  a later 
period,  the  boundaries  of  Carthage  and  the  Regio 
Cyrenaica  touched  at  the  Phileniau  Altara,  which 
were  situated  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  Syrtes,  it 
is  evident  that  the  Nasamones  must  have  been  dis- 
placed from  a tract  which  at  one  time  belonged  to 
them.  When  at  its  greatest  extent,  their  territory, 
including  the  lands  of  the  Psylli  and  the  oasis  of 
Augila,  must  have  reached  inland  and  along  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  about  400  geographical 
miles  from  E.  to  W. 

So  long  as  they  had  access  to  the  sea  the 
Nasamones  had  the  evil  reputation  of  wi'eckers, 
making  up  for  the  general  barrenness  of  their 
lands  by  the  plunder  of  vessels  stranded  on  the 
Syrtes.  (Lucan.  Pharsal.  x.  443;  Quint.  Curt, 
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IV.  7.)  Their  modem  representatives  are  equally 
inhospitable,  as  the  traveller  Bruce,  who  was 
shipwrecked  on  their  coast,  experienced.  (Bruce, 
Travels,  Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  131.)  The  Nasa- 
mones,  however,  were  breeders  of  cattle,  since  Hero- 
dotus informs  us  (iv.  172)  that  in  the  summer  sea- 
son, “ they  leave  their  herds  on  the  coast  and  go  up 
to  Augila  to  gather  the  date  harvest” — the  palms 
of  that  oasis  being  numerous,  large,  and  fruitful. 
And  here,  again,  in  existing  races  we  find  corre- 
spondences with  the  habits  of  the  Nasamones.  For 
according  to  modern  travellers,  the  people  who  dwell 
on  the  coast  of  Dema,  gather  the  dates  in  the  plain 
of  Gegahib,  five  days’  journey  from  Avgila.  (Pro- 
ceedings of  A/ric.  Association,  1790,  ch.  x.) 

Herodotus  describes  the  Nasamones  as  practising 
a kind  of  hero-worship,  sacrificing  at  the  graves  of 
their  ancestors,  and  swearing  by  their  manes.  They 
were  polygamists  on  the  widest  scale,  or  rather  held 
their  women  in  common  ; and  their  principal  diet, 
besides  dates,  was  dried  locusts  reduced  to  powder  and 
kneaded  with  milk  into  a kind  of  cake — polenta.  Their 
land  produced  also  a precious  stone  called  by  Pliny 
(xxxvii.  10.  s.  64)  and  Solinus  (c.  27)  Nasamonitis; 
it  was  of  a blood  red  hue  with  black  veins. 

Herodotus  introduces  his  description  of  this  tribe, 
with  a remark£d)le  story  relating  to  the  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  ancients  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 
He  says  (ii.  32)  that  certain  Nasamones  came  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cyrenq,  and  made  an  expedition 
into  the  interior  of  Libya ; and  that  they  explored 
the  continent  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Timbuctoo,  is 
rendered  probable  by  his  account  of  their  adventures. 
For,  after  passing  through  the  inhabited  region,  they 
came  to  that  which  was  infested  by  wild  beasts ; 
next  their  course  was  westward  through  the  desert 
(Sahara),  and  finally  they  were  taken  prisoners  by 
black  men  of  diminutive  stature,  and  carried  to  a 
city  washed  by  a great  river  flowing  from  W.  to  E. 
and  abounding  in  crocodiles.  This  river,  which  the 
historian  believed  to  be  the  upper  part  of  the  Nile, 
was  more  probably  the  Niger.  The  origin  of  the 
I story  perhaps  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Nasamones,  a 
|i  ^wandering  race,  acted  as  guides  to  the  caravans 
i which  annually  crossed  the  Libyan  continent  from 
I the  territories  of  Carthage  to  Aethiopia,  Meroe,  and 
I the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea.  [W.  B.  D.] 

i NASAVA  (Noo-auo,  al.  UaffavaO,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 

I 9),  a river  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  the  mouth  of 
i which  is  to  the  E.  of  Saldae.  This  river  of  Botjeiyah, 

I is  made  by  a number  of  rivulets  which  fall  into  it 
from  different  directions,  and,  as  the  banks  are  rocky 
! and  mountainous,  occasion  inundations  in  the  winter. 

; (Shaw,  Trav.  p.  90.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

NASCI.  [Rhipabi  Montes.] 

NASCUS  (Ndo-Kos,  al.  ModcKoiros  firirpSiroXis), 
an  inland  city  of  Arabia  Felix,  in  long.  81°  15', 
lat.  20°  40'  of  Ptolemy.  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 35.) 
Mr.  Forster  takes  it  to  be  Nessa  of  Pliny,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Amathei,  who  occupied  the  present  dis- 
I trictof  Yemdma.  (Geography  of  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
266,  267.)  [G.  W.] 

NASI.  [Caphtae.j 

NA'SIUM  (Nao-ioi/),  in  Gallia.  Ptolemy  names 
two  cities  of  the  Lend,  Tullum  (Tout)  and  Nasium, 
which  he  places  20  minutes  further  south  than 
Tullum,  and  as  many  minutes  east.  Both  these 
indications  are  false,  as  the  Itins.  show,  for  Nasium 
is  on  a road  from  Durocortorum  (Reims)  to  Tullum ; 
and  consequently  west  of  Toul,  and  it  is  not  south. 
An  old  chronicle  places  Nasium  on  the  Ornain  or 
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Ornez,  a branch  of  the  Maas  ; and  its  name  exists 
in  Naix  or  Nats,  above  Ligny.  The  Antonine  Itin. 
makes  it  16  leagues  from  Nasium  to  Tullum.  The 
Table  places  Ad  Fines  between  Nasium  and  Tullum, 
14  leagues  from  Nasium  and  5-2-  from  Tullum.  [As 
to  Ad  Fines,  see  Fines,  No.  14.]  [G.  L.] 

NASUS.  [Oeniadae.] 

NATISO  (NaTtcrtwv,  Strab.:  Natisone),  a river 
of  Venetia,  which  flowed  under  the  walls  of  Aqui- 
leia,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  city,  and  is  noticed  in 
connection  vdth  that  city  by  all  the  geographers  as 
well  as  by  several  other  ancient  writers.  (Plin.  iii. 
18.  s.  22;  Strab.  v.  p.  214;  Mela,  ii.  4.  § 3;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  § 26;  Ammian.  xxi.  12.  § 8;  Jornand.  Get. 
42.)  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Natiso  together  with  the 
Turrus  (Natiso  cum  Turro),  as  flowing  by  the  co- 
lony of  Aquileia.  At  the  present  day  the  Natisone, 
a considerable  stream  which  descends  from  the  Alps 
near  Cividale,  falls  into  the  Torre  (evidently  the 
Turrus  of  Pliny),  and  that  again  into  the  Isonzo; 
so  that  neither  of  them  now  flows  by  Aquileia;  but 
it  is  probable  that  they  have  changed  their  course, 
which  the  low  and  marshy  character  of  the  country 
renders  easy.  A small  stream,  or  rather  canal,  com- 
municating from  Aquileia  with  the  sea,  is  still  called 
Natisa;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  Natissa  of  Jor- 
nandes,  which  he  describes  (1.  c.)  as  flowing  under 
the  walls  of  Aquileia,  must  be  the  far  more  impor- 
tant stream,  now  called  the  Natisone,  as  he  tells  us 
it  had  its  sources  in  the  Mons  Picis,  and  it  would 
be  vain  to  look  for  any  mountains  nearer  than  the 
Alps.  Strabo  (1.  c.)  also  speaks  of  the  Natiso  as 
navigable  for  ships  of  burden  as  far  as  Aquileia,  60 
stadia  from  the  sea;  a statement  which  renders  it 
certain  that  a considerable  river  must  have  flowed 
under  the  walls  of  that  city.  [E.  H.  B.] 

NAVA,  the  river  Nava  in  Tacitus  (Hist.  iv.  70) 
and  in  Ausonius  (Mosella,  v.  1)  is  the  Nahe,  a 
small  stream  which  flows  into  the  Rhine,  on  the  left 
bank  just  below  Bingium  (Bingen).  [G.  L.] 
NAVA'LIA  or  NABA'LIA  (NoooAta),  a small 
river  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Germany  (Tac. 
Hist.  V.  26),  either  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Rhine, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 28)  places 
the  fort  Navalia,  or  some  river  in  the  country  of  the 
Frisians.  [L.  S.] 

NAVART.  [Neuri.] 

NAVARUM.  [Neuri.] 

NAUBARUM.  [Neuri.] 

NAU'CRATIS  (ISavKpaTis,  Herod,  ii.  179; 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  801  ; Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 9;  Callimach. 
Epigr.  41 ; Plin.  v.  10.  s.  11 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.\  Eth. 
NavKpaTiTris  or  UavKpaTiwrTjs),  was  originally  an 
emporium  for  trade,  founded  by  colonists  from  Mi- 
letus, in  the  Saitic  nome  of  the  Delta.  It  stood 
upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Canopic  arm  of 
the  Nile,  which,  from  the  subsequent  importance 
of  Naucratis,  was  sometimes  called  the  Ostium 
Naucraticum.  (Plin.v.  lO.s.  11.)  There  was,  doubt- 
less, on  the  same  site  an  older  Aegyptian  town, 
the  name  of  which  has  been  lost  in  that  of  the 
Greek  dockyard  and  haven.  Naucratis  first  at- 
tained its  civil  and  commercial  eminence  in  the 
reign  of  Amasis  (b.  c.  550)  who  rendered  it,  as  re- 
garded the  Greeks,  the  Canton  of  Aegypt.  From 
the  date  of  his  reign  until  the  Persian  invasion,  or 
perhaps  even  the  founding  of  Alexandreia,  Naucratis 
possessed  a monopoly  of  the  Mediterranean  com- 
merce, for  it  was  the  only  Deltaic  harbour  into 
which  foreign  vessels  were  permitted  to  enter;  and 
if  accident  or  stress  of  weather  had  driven  them 
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into  any  other  port  or  mouth  of  the  Nile,  they  were 
compelled  either  to  sail  round  to  Naucratis,  or  to 
transmit  their  cargoes  thither  in  the  country  boats. 
Besides  these  commercial  privileges,  the  Greeks  of 
Naucratis  received  from  Amasis  many  civil  and 
religious  immunities.  They  appointed  their  own 
magistrates  and  officers  for  the  regulation  of  their 
trade,  customs,  and  harbour  dues,  and  were  per- 
mitted the  free  exercise  of  their  religious  worship. 
Besides  its  docks,  wharves,  and  other  features  of  an 
Hellenic  city,  Naucratis,  contained  four  celebrated 
temples: — (1)  That  of  Zeus,  founded  by  colonists 
from  Aegina;  (2)  of  Hera,  built  by  the  Samians 
in  honour  of  their  tutelary  goddess;  (3)  of 
Apollo,  erected  by  the  Milesians;  and  (4)  the  most 
ancient  and  sumptuous  of  them  all,  the  federal 
temple  entitled  the  Hellenium,  which  was  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  lonians  of  Chios,  Teos,  Pho- 
caea,  and  Clazomenae;  of  the  Dorians  of  Rhodes, 
Cnidus,  and  Halicarnassus ; and  of  the  Aetolians  of 
Mytilene.  They  also  observed  the  Dionysiac  fes- 
tivals; and  were,  according  to  Athenaeus  (xiii.p.  596, 
XV.  p.  676),  devout  worshippers  of  Aphrodite. 

The  two  principal  manufactures  of  Naucratis 
were  that  of  porcelain  and  wreathes  of  flowers.  The 
former  received  from  the  silicious  matter  abounding 
in  the  earth  of  the  neighbourhood  a high  glaze;  and 
the  potteries  were  important  enough  to  give  names 
to  the  Potter’s  Gate  and  the  Potter’s  Street,  where 
such  wares  were  exposed  for  sale.  (Id.  xi.  p.  480.) 

The  garlands  were,  according  to  Athenaeus 
(xv.  p.  671,  seq.),  made  of  myrtle,  or,  as  was  some- 
times said,  of  flowers  entwined  with  the  filaments 
of  the  papyrus.  Either  these  garlands  must  have 
been  artificial,  or  the  makers  of  them  possessed  some 
secret  for  preserving  the  natural  flowers,  since  they 
were  exported  to  Italy,  and  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  Roman  ladies.  (Boetticher,  Sabina,  vol.  i.  pp. 
228,  seq.)  Athenaeus  gives  a particular  account 
(iv.  pp.  1 50,  seq.)  of  the  Prytaneian  dinners  of 
the  Naucratites,  as  well  as  of  their  general  disposi- 
tion to  luxurious  living.  Some  of  their  feasts  appear 
to  have  been  of  the  kind  called  “ (rvfi€o\a,” 
where  the  city  provided  a banqueting-room  and 
wine,  but  the  guests  brought  their  provisions. 
At  wedding  entertainments  it  was  forbidden  to 
introduce  either  eggs  or  pastry  sweetened  with  honey. 
Naucratis  was  the  birthplace  of  Athenaeus  (iii. 
p.  73,  vii.  p.  301);  of  Julius  Pollux,  the  an- 
tiquary and  grammarian ; and  of  certain  obscure 
historians,  cited  by  Athenaeus,  e.  g.  Lyceas,  Phylar- 
chus,  Psycharmus,  Herostratus,  &c.  Heliodorus 
(^Aethiop.  vi.  p.  229)  absurdly  says  that  Aristo- 
phanes, the  comic  poet,  was  born  there.  Naucratis, 
however,  was  the  native  city  of  a person  much  more 
conspicuous  in  his  day  than  any  of  the  above  men- 
tioned, viz.,  of  Cleomenes,  commissioner-general  of 
finances  to  Alexander  the  Great,  after  his  conquest 
of  Aegypt.  But  neither  the  city  nor  Aegypt  in 
general  had  much  reason  to  be  proud  of  him ; for  he 
was  equally  oppressive  and  dishonest  in  his  admi- 
nistration ; and  having  excited  in  the  Delta  a 
general  feeling  of  discontent  against  the  Macedonians, 
he  was  put  to  death  by  Ptolemy  Lagus.  (Arrian, 
Exp.  Alex.  iii.  5,  vii.  23;  Diodor,  xviii.  14;  Pseud. 
Aristot.  Oeconom.  ii.  34.  s.  40.) 

Herodotus  probably  landed  at  Naucratis,  on  his 
entrance  into  Aegypt ; but  he  did  not  remain  there. 
It  was,  however,  for  some  time  the  residence  of  the 
legislator  Solon,  who  there  exchanged  his  Attic  oil 
and  honey  for  Aegyptian  millet ; and  is  said  to  have 
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taken  sundry  hints  for  his  code  of  laws  from  the 
statutes  of  the  Pharaohs.  (Plutarch,  Solon,  26.) 

Naucratis,  like  so  many  others  of  the  Deltaic 
cities,  began  to  decline  after  the  foundation  of  Alex- 
andreia.  Situated  nearly  30  miles  from  the  sea,  it 
could  not  compete  with  the  most  extensive  and 
commodious  haven  then  in  the  world ; and  with  the 
Macedonian  invasion  its  monopoly  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean traffic  ceased.  Its  exact  site  is  unknown, 
but  is  supposed  to  correspond  nearly  with  that  of 
the  modern  hamlet  of  Salhadschar,  where  consider- 
able heaps  of  ruin  are  extant.  (Niebuhr,  Travels 
in  Arabia,  p.  97.)  The  coins  of  Naucratis  are  of 
the  age  of  Trajan,  and  represent  on  their  obverse  a 
laureated  head  of  the  emperor,  and  on  their  reverse 
the  figure  of  Anubis,  or  a female  holding  a spear. 
(Rasche,  Lexic.  R.  Numar.  s.  v.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

NAVILUBIO  (Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34  ; NaouiA- 
\oovto)vos  TTorapov  e/c§oAaf,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 4),  a 
river  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
now  Navia. 

NAU'LOCHUS,  an  island,  or  rather  reef,  off  the 
Sammonian  promontory,  in  Crete  (Plin.  iv.  12),  the 
same  as  the  Naumachos  of  Pomponius  Mela  (ii.  7. 
§ 13;  Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  439.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

NAU'LOCHUS  or  NAU'LOCHA  (Nai^Aoxa, 
Appian),  a place  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  between 
Mylae  and  Cape  Pelorus.  It  is  known  only  from 
the  great  sea-fight  in  which  Sextus  Pompeius  was 
defeated  by  Agrippa,  b.  c.  36,  and  which  was  fought 
between  Mylae  and  Naulochus.  (Suet.  Aug.  16; 
Appian,  B.  f.  v.  116 — 122.)  [Mylae.]  Poin- 
peius  himself  during  the  battle  had  been  encamped 
with  his  land  forces  at  Naulochus  (Appian  I.  c.  121), 
and  after  his  victory,  Octavian,  in  his  turn,  took  up 
his  station  there,  while  Agrippa  and  Lepidus  ad- 
vanced to  attack  Messana.  (76.  122.)  It  is  clear 
from  its  name  that  Naulochus  was  a place  where 
there  was  a good  roadstead  or  anchorage  for  ship- 
ping ; but  it  is  pi'obable  that  there  was  no  town  of 
the  name,  though  Silius  Italicus  includes  it  in  his 
list  of  Sicilian  cities.  (Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  264.)  From 
the  description  in  Appian  it  is  clear  that  it  was 
situated  between  Mylae  and  Cape  Rasoculmo  (the 
Phalacrian  Promontory  of  Ptolemy),  and  probably 
not  very  far  from  the  latter  point;  but  there  is 
nothing  to  fix  its  site  more  definitely.  [E.  H.  B.J 

NAU'LOCHUS  (NavAoxos),  a small  port  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  belonging  to  Mesembria,  called  by 
Pliny  Tetranaulochus.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  319,  ix.  p.440; 
Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18.) 

NAUMACHOS.  [Naulochus,  No.  1.] 

NAUPACTUS  (NavTTa/cTov  : Eth.  NavnaKTios: 
E'pakto  by  the  Greek  peasants,  Lepanto  by  the 
Italians),  an  important  town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae, 
and  the  best  harbour  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  was  situated  just  within  the  entrance 
of  this  gulf,  a little  east  of  the  promontory  Antir- 
rhium.  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
Heracleidae  having  here  built  the  fleet  with  which 
they  crossed  over  to  Peloponnesus.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  426  ; Paus.  x.  38.  § 10  ; Apollod.  ii.  8.  § 2.) 
Though  Naupactus  was  indebted  for  its  historical 
importance  to  its  harbour  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  it  was  probably  originally  chosen 
as  a site  for  a city  on  account  of  its  strong  hill, 
fertile  plains,  and  copious  supply  of  running  water. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  608.)  After 
the  Persian  wars  it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Athe- 
nians, who  settled  there  the  Messenians,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  their  country  at  the  end  of  the 
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Thii-d  Messenian  War,  b.  c.  455  ; and  during  the 
Peloponnesian  War  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Athenians  in  all  their  operations  in  Western  Greece. 
(Paus.  iv.  24.  § 7 ; Thuc.  i.  103,  ii.  83,  seq.) 
After  the  battle  of  Aegospotami  the  Messenians  wei-e 
expelled  from  Naupactus,  and  the  Locrians  regained 
possession  of  the  town.  (Paus.  x.  38.  § 10.)  It 
afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Achaeans, 
from  whom,  however,  it  was  wrested  by  Epami- 
nondas.  (Diod.  xv.  75.)  Philip  gave  it  to  the 
Aetolians  (Strab.  ix.  p.  427 ; Dem.  PhM.  iii.  p.  120), 
and  hence  it  is  frequently  called  a town  of  Aetolia. 
(Scylax,  p.  14 ; Mela,  ii.  3 ; Plin.  iv.  2.  s.  3.)  The 
Aetolians  vigorously  defended  Naupactus  against  the 
Romans  for  two  months  in  b.  c.  191.  (Liv.  xxxvi. 
30,  seq. ; Polyb.  v.  103.)  Ptolemy  (iii.  15.  § 3) 
calls  it  a town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  to  whom  it  must 
therefore  have  been  assigned  by  the  Romans  after 
Pliny’s  time. 

Pausanias  saw  at  Naupactus  a temple  of  Poseidon 
near  the  sea,  a temple  of  Artemis,  a cave  sacred  to 
Aphrodite,  and  the  ruins  of  a temple  of  Asclepius 
(x.  38.  §§  12,  13).  Naupactus  is  mentioned  by 
^ Hierocles  (p.  643) ; but  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  the  reign  of  Justinian.  (Procop.  B.  Goth. 

I iv.  25.)  The  situation  and  present  appearance  of 
I the  town  are  thus  described  by  Leake; — “ The  for- 
i tress  and  town  occupy  the  south-eastern  and  southern 

sides  of  a hill,  which  is  one  of  the  roots  of  Mount 
Rigdni^  and  reaches  down  to  the  sea.  The  place  is 
fortified  in  the  manner  which  was  common  among 
the  ancients  in  positions  similar  to  that  of  E'pakto, 
— that  is  to  say,  it  occupies  a triangular  slope  with 
I a citadel  at  the  apex,  and  one  or  more  cross  walls  on 
the  slope,  dividing  it  into  subordinate  enclosures. 

I At  E'paicto  there  are  no  less  than  five  enclosures 
j between  the  summit  and  the  sea,  with  gates  of  com- 
munication from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  a side  gate 
on  the  we.st  leading  out  of  the  fortress  from  the 
second  enclosure  on  the  descent.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  modern  walls  follow  exactly  the  ancient  plan 
of  the  fortress,  for  in  many  parts  they  stand  upon 
I Hellenic  foundations,  and  even  retain  large  pieces  of 
, ?the  ancient  masonry  amidst  the  modern  work.  The 
™ present  town  occupies  only  the  lowest  enclosure ; in 
I the  middle  of  which  is  the  small  harbour  which  made 
1 80  great  a figure  in  ancient  history ; it  is  now  choked 

with  rubbish,  and  is  incapable  of  receiving  even  the 
larger  sort  of  boats  which  navigate  the  gulf.” 
(^Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  608.) 

NAU'PLIA  (Noi/wAia),  a rock  above  Delphi 
j [Delphi,  p.  764,  a.] 

NAU'PLIA  {Ji  NouttXio  : Eth.  HaxmKievs),  the 
port  of  Argos,  was  situated  upon  a rocky  peninsula, 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a narrow  isthmus, 
i It  was  a very  ancient  place,  and  is  said  to  have  de- 

' rived  its  name  from  Nauplius,  the  son  of  Poseidon 

1 and  Amymone,  and  the  father  of  Palamedes,  though 
I it  more  probably  owed  its  name,  as  Strabo  has  ob- 
I served,  to  its  harbour  (anit  rov  reus  vaval  irpo- 
air\e7(r6ai,  Strab.  viii.  p.  368;  Paus.  ii.  38.  § 2.) 
Pausanias  tells  us  that  the  Nauplians  were  Egypt- 
I ians  belonging  to  the  colony  which  Danaus  brought 
to  Argos  (iv.  35.  § 2);  and  from  the  position  of  their 
i city  upon  a promontory  running  out  into  the  sea, 
! which  is  quite  different  from  the  site  of  the  earlier 
I Grecian  cities,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was 
I originally  a settlement  made  by  strangeia  from  the 
i East.  Nauplia  was  at  first  independent  of  Argos, 

I and  a member  of  the  maritime  confederacy  which 
' held  its  meetings  in  the  island  of  Calaiueia.  (Strab. 
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viii.  p.  374.)  About  the  time  of  the  Second  Mes- 
senian War,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Argives ; and 
the  Lacedaemonians  gave  to  its  expelled  citizens  the 
town  of  Methone  in  Messenia,  where  they  continued 
to  reside  even  after  the  restoration  of  the  Messenian 
state  by  Epaminondas.  (Paus.  iv.  24.  § 4,  iv.  27. 
§ 8,  iv.  35.  § 2.)  Argos  now  took  the  place  of 
Nauplia  in  the  Calaureian  confederacy ; and  from  this 
time  Nauplia  appears  in  history  only  as  the  seaport 
of  Argos  (6  NamrAtos  Xi/j-rju,  Eurip.  Orest.  767; 
\ifx.4v€5  NauTrAjoi,  Electr.  451).  As  such  it  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (Z.  c.),  but  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias the  place  was  deserted.  Pausanias  noticed 
the  ruins  of  the  walls  of  a temple  of  Poseidon,  certain 
forts,  and  a fountain  named  Canathus,  by  washing 
in  which  Hera  was  said  to  have  renewed  her  vir- 
ginity every  year.  (Paus.  ii.  38.  § 2.) 

In  the  middle  ages  Nauplia  was  called  rh  Nav- 
irXiov,  rh  ’Al'd^^Ato^',  or  to  'AvdirXia,  but  has  now 
resumed  its  ancient  name.  It  became  a place  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  middle  ages,  and  has 
continued  so  down  to  the  present  day.  In  the  time 
of  the  Crusades  it  first  emerges  from  obscurity.  In 
1205  it  was  taken  by  the  Franks,  and  became  the 
capital  of  a small  duchy,  which  commanded  the  plain 
of  Ai’gos.  Towards  the  end  of  the  14th  century  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  who  regarded 
it  as  one  of  their  most  important  places  in  the  Le- 
vant, and  who  successfully  defended  it  both  against 
Mahomet  II.  and  Soliman.  They  ceded  it  to  the 
Turks  in  1540,  but  wrested  it  from  them  again  in 
1686,  when  they  constructed  the  strong  fortifications 
on  Mt.  Palamidhi.  This  fortress,  although  reckoned 
impregnable,  was  stormed  by  the  Turks  in  1715,  in 
whose  hands  it  remained  till  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  Grecian  independence.  It  then  became  the 
seat  of  the  Greek  government,  and  continued  such, 
till  the  king  of  Greece  removed  his  residence  to 
Athens  in  1834. 

The  modern  town  is  described  by  a recent  ob- 
server as  having  more  the  air  of  a real  town  than 
any  place  now  existing  in  Greece  under  that  title; 
having  continuous  lines  of  houses  and  streets,  and 
offering,  upon  the  whole,  much  the  appearance  of  a 
second-rate  Italian  seaport.  It  is  built  on  the 
peninsula;  and  some  remains  of  the  Hellenic  fortifi- 
cations may  be  seen  in  the  site  of  the  walls  of  Fort 
ItsTcaU,  which  is  the  lower  citadel  of  the  town,  and 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Acropolis.  The 
upper  citadel,  called  Palamidhi  (XlaXapiihiov),  is 
situated  upon  a steep  and  lofty  mountain,  and  is  one 
of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe.  Although  its 
name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  connection  of  Palamedes 
with  the  ancient  town,  that  this  was  the  appellation 
of  the  hill  in  ancient  times.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii. 
p.  356,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  252  ; Mure,  Tour  in 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  187  ; Boblaye,  Recherches,  ^c. 
p.  50;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  389.) 

NAUPORTUS  (NoiiTTopTos).  1.  (^Layhach'),  a 
small  but  navigable  river  in  the  south-west  of 
Pannonia,  flowing  by  the  town  of  Nauportus,  and 
emptying  itself  into  the  Savus  a little  below  Ae- 
mona.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  207,  comp.  vii.  p.  314,  where 
some  read  Nowoi/tos;  Plin.  iii.  23.) 

2.  A town  in  the  south-west  of  Pannonia,  on  the 
small  river  of  the  same  name,  was  an  ancient  and 
once  flourishing  commercial  town  of  the  Taurisci, 
which  carried  on  considerable  commerce  with  Aqui- 
leia.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  314;  'fac.  Ann.  i.  10;  Plin.- 
iii.  22  ; Veil.  Paterc.  ii.  110.)  But  after  the 
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foundation  of  Aemona,  at  a distance  of  only  15 
miles  from  Nauportus,  the  latter  place  lost  its  for- 
mer importance  and  decayed.  Dui-ing  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Pannonian  legions  after  the  death  of 
Augustus,  the  town  was  plundered  and  destroyed. 
(Tac.  1.  c.)  The  place  is  now  called  Oher-Lay- 
bach',  its  Roman  name  Nauportus  (from  navis  and 
porto)  was  connected  with  the  story  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, who  were  believed  on  their  return  to  have 
sailed  up  the  Ister  to  this  place,  and  thence  to  have 
carried  their  ships  on  their  shoulders  across  the 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic.  [L.  S.] 

NAUSTALO,  a place  on  the  south  coast  of  Gallia, 
west  of  the  Rhodanus,  mentioned  in  the  Ora  Mari- 
tima  of  Avienus  (v.  613)  — 

“ Turn  Mansa  vicus,  oppidumque  Naustalo 
Et  urbs.” 

The  name  Naustalo  looks  like  Greek,  and  if  it  is 
genuine,  it  may  be  the  name  of  some  Greek  settle- 
ment along  this  coast.  Nothing  can  be  determined 
as  to  the  site  of  Naustalo  further  than  what  Ukert 
says  (G allien,  p.  412):  it  is  somewhere  between  Cette 
and  the  Rhone.  [G.  L.] 

NAUSTATHMUS  (^avaTaQfios),  a port-town 
on  the  Euxine,  in  the  western  pai-t  of  Pontus,  on  a 
salt  lake  connected  with  the  sea,  and  90  stadia  to 
the  east  of  the  river  Halys.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  16; 
Marcian.  Heracl.  p.  74  ; Anonym.  Peripl.  p.  9 ; 
Tab.  Pent.,  where  it  is  erroneously  called  Nautag- 
mus.)  The  Periplus  of  the  Anonymus  places  it 
only  40  stadia  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Halys. 
Comp.  Hamilton  (^Researches,  i.  p.  295),  who  has 
identified  the  salt  lake  with  the  modern  Eamamli 
Ghieul;  but  no  remains  of  Naustathraus  have  been 
found.  [L.  S.] 

NAUSTATHMUS  (Nao(rTa0,uos),  an  anchorage 
on  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  100  stadia  from  Apollonia. 
(Scylax,  p.  45;  Stadiasm.  § 56;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  838; 
Ptol  iv.  4.  § 5;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  8.  § 2.)  It  is 
identified  with  EUHilal,  which  Beechey  (Exped.  to 
the  N.  Coast  of  Africa,  p.  479)  describes  as  a point 
forming  a bay  in  which  large  ships  might  find  shel- 
ter. The  remains  which  have  been  found  there 
indicate  an  ancient  site.  (Comp.  Pacho,  Voyo.ge,  p. 
144;  Barth,  Wanderungen,  pp.  461,  495;  Thrige, 
Res  Cyrenens.  p 103.).  [E.  B.  J.] 

NAUTACA  (NauraKo,  Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  28, 
iv.  18),  a town  of  Sogdiana,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Oxus  (Jihon),  on  its  eastern  bank.  It  has  been 
conjectui’ed  by  Professor  Wilson  that  it  may  be  the 
same  as  Naksheb.  (Ariana,  p.  165.)  [V.] 

NAXOS  or  NAXUS  (No|os:  Eth.'i^ ariosi  Capo 
di  Schiso),  an  ancient  city  of  Sicily,  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  island  between  Catana  and  Messana.  It  was 
situated  on  a low  point  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Acesines  (Alcantarai),  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  was  afterwards  built  the  city  of  Tau- 
romenium.  All  ancient  writers  agree  in  represent- 
ing Naxos  as  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Sicily;  it  was  founded  the  year  before 
Syracuse,  or  b.c.  735,  by  a body  of  colonists  from 
Chalcis  in  Euboea,  with  whom  there  was  mingled, 
according  to  Ephorus,  a certain  number  of  lonians. 
The  same  writer  represented  Theocles,  or  Thucles, 
the  leader  of  the  colony  and  founder  of  the  city,  as 
an  Athenian  by  birth  ; but  Thucydides  takes  no 
notice  of  this,  and  describes  the  city  as  a purely 
Chalcidic  colony;  and  it  seems  certain  that  in  later 
times  it  was  generally  so  regarded.  (Thuc.  vi.  3; 
Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  vi.  p.  267 ; Scymn.  Ch.  270—277; 
Diod.  xiv.  88.  Concerning  the  date  of  its  found-  1 
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at  ion  see  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  1 64;  Euseb.  Chron. 
ad  01.  11.  1 .)  The  memoiy  of  Naxos  as  the  ear- 
liest of  all  the  Greek  settlements  in  Sicily  was  pre- 
served by  the  dedication  of  an  altar  outside  the 
town  to  Apollo  Archegetes,  the  divine  patron  under 
whose  authority  the  colony  had  sailed ; and  it  was  a 
custom  (still  retained  long  after  the  destruction  of 
Naxos  itself)  that  all  Theori  or  envoys  proceeding 
on  sacred  missions  to  Greece,  or  returning  from 
thence  to  Sicily,  should  offer  sacrifice  on  this  altar. 
(Thuc.  Z.  c. ; Appian,  B.  C.  v.  109.)  It  is  singular 
that  none  of  the  writers  above  cited  allude  to  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Naxos;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  was  derived,  as  stated  by  Hellanicus 
(ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  XaXKis),  from  the  presence 
among  the  original  settlers  of  a body  of  colonists 
from  the  island  of  that  name. 

The  new  colony  must  have  been  speedily  joined 
by  fresh  settlers  from  Greece,  as  within  six  years 
after  its  first  establishment  the  Chalcidians  at  Naxos 
were  able  to  send  out  a fresh  colony,  which  founded 
the  city  of  Leontini,  B.c.  730;  and  this  was  speedily 
followed  by  that  of  Catana.  Theocles  himself  be- 
came the  Oekist,  or  recognised  founder,  of  the  former, 
and  Euarchus,  probably  a Chalcidic  citizen,  of  the 
latter.  (Thuc.  Z.  c.;  Scymn.  Ch.  283 — 286;  Strab. 
vi.  p.  268.)  Strabo  and  Scymnus  Chius  both  repre- 
sent Zancle  also  as  a colony  from  Naxos,  but  no  allu- 
sion to  this  is  found  in  Thucydides.  But,  as  it  was 
certainly  a Chalcidic  colony,  it  is  probable  that  some 
settlers  from  Naxos  joined  those  from  the  parent 
country.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  268;  Scymn.  Ch.  286;  Thuc. 

vi.  4.)  Callipolis  also,  a city  of  uncertain  site,  and 
which  ceased  to  exist  at  an  early  period,  was  a co- 
lony of  Naxos.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272 ; Scymn.  Ch.  Z.  c.) 
But  notwithstanding  these  evidences  of  its  early  pro- 
sperity, we  have  very  little  information  as  to  the 
early  history  of  Naxos;  and  the  first  facts  tran.s- 
mitted  to  us  concerning  it  relate  to  disasters  that , /. 
sustained.  Thus  Herodotus  tells  us  that  it  was  one  of 
the  cities  which  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Hippo- 
crates, despot  of  Gela,  about  B.c.  498 — 491  (Herod. 

vii.  154);  and  his  expressions  would  lead  us  to  infer 
that  it  was  reduced  bj  him  under  permanent  sub- 
jection. It  appears  to  have  afterwards  successively 
passed  under  the  authority  of  Gelon  of  Syracuse, 
and  his  brother  Hieron,  as  we  find  it  subject  to  the 
latter  in  b.  c.  476.  At  that  time  Hieron,  with  a view 
to  strengthen  his  own  power,  removed  the  inhabitants 
of  Naxos  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  Catana,  and 
settled  them  together  at  Leontini,  while  he  repeopled 
the  two  cities  with  fresh  colonists  from  other  quar- 
ters (Diod.  xi.  49).  The  name  of  Naxos  is  not  spe- 
cifically mentioned  during  the  revolutions  that  en- 
sued in  Sicily  after  the  death  of  Hieron ; but  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  city  was  restored  to  the 
old  Chalcidic  citizens  at  the  same  time  as  these  were 
reinstated  at  Catana,  B.c.  461  (Id.  xi.  76);  and 
hence  we  find,  during  the  ensuing  period,  the  three 
Chalcidic  cities,  Naxos,  Leontini,  and  Catana,  gene- 
rally united  by  the  bonds  of  amity,  and  maintaining 
a close  alliance,  as  opposed  to  Syracuse  and  the  other 
Doric  cities  of  Sicily.  (Id.  xiii.  56,  xiv.  14;  Thuc. 
iii.  86,  iv.  25.)  Thus,  in  B.c.  427,  when  the  Leon- 
tini were  hard  pressed  by  their  neighbours  of  Syra- 
cuse, their  Chalcidic  brethren  afibrded  them  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power  (Thuc.  iii.  86);  and  when 
the  first  Athenian  expedition  arrived  in  Sicily  under 
Laches  and  Charoeades,  the  Naxians  immediately 

1 joined  their  alliance.  With  them,  as  well  as  with 

1 the  Rhegians  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  straits,  it  is 
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probable  that  enmity  to  their  neighbours  at  Messana 
was  a strong  motive  in  inducing  them  to  join  the 
Athenians;  and  during  the  hostilities  that  ensued,  the 
Messanians  having  on  one  occasion,  in  b.c.  425, 

! made  a sudden  attack  upon  Naxos  both  by  land  and 
i sea,  the  Naxians  vigorously  repulsed  them,  and  in 
their  turn  inflicted  heavy  loss  on  the  assailants.  (Id. 
i iv.  25.) 

On  occasion  of  the  great  Athenian  expedition  to 
Sicily  (b. c.  41 5),  the  Naxians  from  the  first  espoused 
' their  alliance,  even  while  their  kindred  cities  of 
Rhegium  and  Catana  held  aloof;  and  not  only  fur- 
nished them  with  supplies,  but  received  them  freely 
into  their  city  (Diod.  xiii.  4;  Thuc.  vi.  50).  Hence 
it  was  at  Naxos  that  the  Athenian  fleet  first  touched 
i after  crossing  the  straits;  and  at  a later  period  the 

! Naxians  and  Catanaeans  are  enumerated  by  Thu- 

j cydides  as  the  only  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  which 
sided  with  the  Athenians.  (Thuc.  vii.  57.)  After 
the  failure  of  this  expedition  the  Chalcidic  cities 
were  naturally  involved  for  a time  in  hostilities  with 
Syracuse;  but  these  were  suspended  in  b.c.  409,  by 
the  danger  which  seemed  to  threaten  all  the  Greek 
cities  alike  from  the  Carthaginians.  (Diod.  xiii.  56.) 

I Their  position  on  this  occasion  preserved  the  Naxians 
I from  the  fate  which  befell  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and 
I Camarina;  but  they  did  not  long  enjoy  this  immu- 
nity. In  B.c.  403,  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  deeming 
i himself  secure  from  the  power  of  Cailhage  as  well 
as  from  domestic  sedition,  determined  to  turn  his 
arms  against  the  Chalcidic  cities  of  Sicily ; and  having 
made  himself  master  of  Naxos  by  the  treachery  of 
j their  general  Proeles,  he  sold  all  the  inhabitants  as 
slaves  and  destroyed  both  the  walls  and  buildings  of 
1 the  city,  while  he  bestowed  its  territory  upon  the 
j neighbouring  Siculi.  (Diod.  xiv.  14,  15,  66,  68.) 

I It  is  certain  that  Naxos  never  recovered  this  blow, 

I nor  rose  again  to  be  a place  of  any  consideration  : 
j but  it  is  not  easy  to  trace  precisely  the  events  which 
followed.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Siculi,  to 
whom  the  Naxian  territory  was  assigned,  soon  after 
formed  a new  settlement  on  the  hill  called  Mount 
Taurus,  which  rises  immediately  above  the  site  of 
Naxos,  and  that  this  gradually  grew  up  into  a con- 
siderable town,  which  assumed  the  name  of  Tauro- 
menium.  (Diod.  xiv.  58,  59.)  This  took  place  about 
B.c.  396;  and  we  find  the  Siculi  still  in  possession 
of  this  stronghold  some  years  later.  (76.  88.)  Mean- 
while the  exiled  and  fugitive  inhabitants  of  Naxos 
j and  Catana  formed,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  a con- 
I siderable  body,  who  as  far  as  possible  kept  together. 

1 An  attempt  was  made  in  b.  c.  394  by  the  Rhegians 
! to  settle  them  again  in  a body  at  Mylae,  but  without 

j success ; for  they  were  speedily  expelled  by  the  Mes- 

I sanians,  and  from  this  time  appear  to  have  been 
j dispersed  in  various  parts  of  Sicily.  (Diod.  xiv.  87.) 

1 At  length,  in  b.  c.  358,  Andromachus,  the  father  of 
I the  historian  Timaeus,  is  said  to  have  collected 
I together  again  the  Naxian  exiles  from  all  parts  of 
j the  island,  and  established  them  on  the  hill  of  Tau- 
i romenium,  which  thus  rose  to  be  a Greek  city,  and 
I became  the  successor  of  the  ancient  Naxos.  (Diod. 

xvi.  7.)  Hence  Pliny  speaks  of  Tauromenium  as 
i having  been  fonnerly  called  Naxos,  an  expression 
which  is  not  strictly  correct.  (Plin.  Hi.  8.  s.  14.) 
The  fortunes  of  the  new  city,  which  quickly  rose 
to  be  a place  of  importance,  are  related  in  the 
j article  Tauromenium.  The  site  of  Naxos  itself 
j seems  to  have  been  never  again  inhabited ; but  the 

] altar  and  shrine  of  Apollo  Archegetes  continued  to 

j mark  the  spot  where  it  had  stood,  and  are  mentioned 
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in  the  war  between  Octavian  and  Sextus  Pompey  in 
Sicily,  B.  c.  36.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  109.) 

There  are  no  remains  of  the  ancient  city  now 
extant,  but  the  site  is  clearly  marked.  It  occupied 
a low  but  rocky  headland,  now  called  the  Capo  di 
Sckiso,  formed  by  an  ancient  stream  of  lava,  im- 
mediately to  the  N.  of  the  Alcantara,  one  of  the 
most  considerable  streams  in  this  part  of  Sicily.  A 
small  bay  to  the  N.  affords  good  anchorage,  and 
separates  it  from  the  foot  of  the  bold  and  lofty  hill, 
still  occupied  by  the  town  of  Taormina ; but  the 
situation  was  not  one  which  enjoyed  any  peculiar 
natural  advantages. 

The  coins  of  Naxos,  which  are  of  fine  workman- 
ship, may  almost  all  be  referred  to  the  peiiod  from 
B.c.  460  to  B.c.  403,  which  was  probably  the 
most  flourishing  in  the  history  of  the  city.  [E.  H.  B.] 


COIN  OF  NAXOS  IN  SICILY. 


NAXOS  or  NAXTJS  (No|os,  Suid.  s.  v.'),  a town  of 
Crete,  according  to  the  Scholiast  (ad  Bind.  Isth.  vi. 
107)  celebrated  for  its  whetstones.  Hock  (Kreta, 
vol.  i.  p.  417)  considers  the  existence  of  this  city  very 
problematical.  The  islands  Crete  and  Naxos  were 
famed  for  their  whetstones  (Plin.  xxxvi.  22;  comp, 
xviii.  28),  and  hence  the  confusion.  In  Mr.  Pashley’s 
map  the  site  of  Naxos  is  marked  near  Spina 
Longa.  [g.  B.  J.] 

NAXOS  or  NAXUS(Nd^os;  Eth.Sl dittos Eaxia'), 
the  largest  and  most  fertile  of  the  Cyclades,  situated  in 
the  middle  of  the  Aegean  sea,  about  halfway  between 
the  coasts  of  Greece  and  those  of  Asia  Minor.  It 
lies  east  of  Paros,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
channel  about  6 miles  wide.  It  is  described  by  Pliny 
(iv.  12.  s.  22)  as  75  Roman  miles  in  circumference. 
It  is  about  19  miles  in  length,  and  15  in  breadth  in 
its  widest  part.  It  bore  several  other  names  in  an- 
cient times.  It  was  called  Strongyle  (^rpoyyvXr]') 
from  its  round  shape,  Dionysias  (Aiowaias)  from 
its  excellent  wine  and  its  consequent  connection  with 
the  worship  of  Dionysus,  and  the  Smaller  Sicily 
(/MiKpd  2iK€\'ia)  from  the  fertility  of  its  soil  (Plin. 
iv.  12.  s.  22;  Diod.  v.  50—52);  but  the  poets  fre- 
quently give  it  the  name  of  Dia  (Ata;  comp.  Ov. 
Met.  ii.  690,  viii.  174.)  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  inhabited  by  Thracians,  and  then  by  Ca- 
rians,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Naxos,  the 
Carian  chieftain.  (Diod.  v.  50,  51;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
Nd^os.)  In  the  historical  ages  it  was  colonised  by 
lonians  from  Attica  (Herod,  viii.  46),  and  in  con- 
sequence of  its  position,  size,  and  fertility,  it  became 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Cyclades.  The  govern- 
ment of  Naxos  was  orignally  an  oligarchy,  but  was 
overthrown  by  Lygdamis,  who  made  himself  tvrant 
of  the  island.  (Aristot.  ap.  Ath.  viu.  p.  348.) 
Lygdamis,  however,  appears  not  to  have  retained  his 
power  long,  for  we  find  him  assisting  Peisistratus  in 
his  third  restoration  to  Athens,  and  the  latter  in  re- 
turn subduing  Naxos  and  committing  the  tyranny 
to  Lygdamis.  (Herod,  i.  61,  64;  comp.  Aristot. 
Pol  V.  5.)  But  new  revolutions  followed.  The 
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aristocratical  party  appear  to  have  again  got  tlie 
upper  hand;  but  they  were  after  a short  time  ex- 
pelled by  the  people,  and  applied  for  assistance  to 
Aristagoras  of  Miletus.  The  Persians,  at  the  per- 
suasion of  Aristagoras,  sent  a large  force  in  b.  c. 
501  to  subdue  Naxos;  the  expedition  proved  a fail- 
ure; and  Aristagoras,  fearing  the  anger  of  the  Per- 
sian court,  persuaded  the  lonians  to  revolt  from  the 
great  king.  (Herod,  v.  30 — 34.)  At  this  period 
the  Naxians  had  8000  hoplites,  many  ships  of  war, 
and  numerous  slaves.  (Herod,  v.  30,  31.)  From 
the  8000  hoplites  we  may  conclude  that  the  free 
}x>pulation  amounted  to  50,000  souls,  to  which  num- 
ber we  may  add  at  least  as  many  slaves.  In  B.  c. 
490  the  Persians  under  Datis  and  Artaphemes  landed 
upon  the  island,  and  in  revenge  for  their  former 
failure  laid  it  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  Most  of 
the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  the  mountains,  but 
those  who  remained  were  reduced  to  slavery,  and  their 
city  set  on  fire.  (Herod,  vi.  96.)  Naxos  became  a 
dependency  of  Persia  ; but  their  four  ships,  which 
were  sent  to  the  Persian  fleet,  deserted  the  latter  and 
fought  on  the  side  of  Grecian  independence  at  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  (Herod,  viii.  46.)  They  also 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Plataeae.  (Diod.  v.  52.) 
After  the  Persian  wars  Naxos  became  a member  of 
the  confederacy  of  Delos  under  the  headship  of 
Athens;  but  about  B.  c.  471  it  revolted,  and  was 
subdued  by  the  Athenians,  who  reduced  the  Naxians 
to  the  condition  of  subjects,  and  established  500 
Athenian  Cleruchs  in  the  island.  (Thuc.  i.  98,  137 ; 
Plut.  Pericl.  11;  Paus.  i.  27.  § 6.)  From  this 
time  Naxos  is  seldom  mentioned  in  ancient  history. 
It  was  off  Naxos  that  Chabrias  gained  a signal  victory 
over  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  in  b.  c.  376,  which 
restored  to  Athens  the  empire  of  the  sea.  (Xen. 
Hell  V.  4.  § 60,  seq. ; Diod.  xv.  34.)  During  the 
civil  wars  of  Home  Naxos  was  for  a short  time  sul>- 
ject  to  the  Rhodians.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  7.) 

After  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins 
in  1204,  the  Aegaean  sea  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Vene- 
tians ; and  Marco  Sanudo,  in  1207,  took  possession 
of  Naxos,  and  founded  there  a powerful  state  under 
the  title  of  the  Duchy  of  the  Aegaean  Sea  (Dux 
Aegaei  Pelagi).  He  built  the  large  castle  above  the 
town,  now  in  ruins,  and  fortified  it  with  12  towers. 
His  dynasty  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Cy- 
clades for  360  years,  and  was  at  length  overthrown 
by  the  Turks  in  1566.  (Finlay,  Medieval  Greece, 
p.  320,  seq.)  Naxos  now  belongs  to  the  new  king- 
dom of  Greece.  Its  population  does  not  exceed 
12,000,  and  of  these  300  or  400  ai'e  Latins,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Venetian  settlers,  many  of  whom 
bear  the  names  of  the  noblest  families  of  Venice. 

The  ancient  capital  of  the  island,  also  called 
Naxos,  was  situated  upon  the  NW.  coast.  Its  site 
is  occupied  by  the  modern  capital.  On  a small  de- 
tached rock,  called  Paldti,  about  50  yards  in  front 
of  the  harbour,  are  the  ruins  of  a temple,  which  tra- 
dition calls  a temple  of  Dionysus.  The  western 
portal  still  remains,  consisting  of  three  huge  marble 
slabs,  two  perpendicular  and  one  laid  across,  and  is 
of  elegant,  though  simple  workmanship.  A drawing 
of  it  is  given  by  Tournefoi-t.  Stephanus  B.  men- 
tions another  town  in  Naxos  called  Tragia  or  Tra- 
gaea  (s.  v.  Tpayia),  but  which  Ross  believes  to  be 
the  small  island  Mdhares,  between  Naxos  and  Do- 
nussa.  Aristotle  also  (ap.  Aihen.  viii.  p.  348)  men- 
tioned a place,  named  Lestadae  (JS.t]ar6.hai),  of  which 
nothing  further  is  known. 

In  the  centre  of  the  island  a mountain,  now  called 
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Zia,  rises  to  the  height  of  3000  feet.  From  its 
summit  22  islands  may  be  counted  ; and  in  the  dis- 
tance may  be  seen  the  outline  of  the  mountains  of 
Asia  Minor.  This  mountain  appears  to  have  been 
called  Drius  (Aplos)  in  antiquity  (Diod.  v.  51);  its 
modern  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  ancient 
name  of  the  island  (Dia).  On  it  there  is  a curious 
Hellenic  tower ; and  near  the  bottom,  on  the  road 
towards  Philoti,  an  inscription,  '6pos  Aihs  MTj\(i)aiov. 
Another  mountain  is  called  Koronon  (rh  KSpavov')^ 
which  is  evidently  an  ancient  name,  and  reminds  one 
of  the  Naxian  nymph  Coronis,  who  brought  up  the 
young  Dionysus  (Diod.  v.  52).  The  mountains  of 
Naxos  consist  partly  of  granite  and  partly  of  marble, 
the  latter  being  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Paros. 
Good  whetstones  were  also  obtained  from  Naxos. 
(Hesych.  s.  v.  Na|to  \idos;  Plin.  xxxvi.  6.  s.  9.) 
There  are  several  streams  in  the  island,  one  of  which 
in  ancient  times  was  called  Biblus  (Bi'gAos,  Steph. 
B.  s.  V. 

The  fertility  of  Naxos  has  been  equally  celebrated 
in  ancient  and  modern  times.  Herodotus  says  that 
it  excelled  all  other  islands  in  prosperity  (v.  28). 
It  produces  in  abundance  com,  oil,  wine,  and  fruit 
of  the  finest  description.  In  consequence  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  wine  Naxos  was  celebrated  in  the 
legends  of  Dionysus,  particularly  those  relating  to 
Ariadne.  [See  Diet  of  Biogr.  art.  Ariadne.] 
Moreover,  the  priest  of  Dionysus  gave  his  name  to 
the  year,  like  the  Archon  Eponymus  at  Athens. 
(Bbckh,  Inscr.  2265.)  The  finest  wine  of  Naxos 
is  now  produced  at  a place  called  Aperdthos.  It  is 
a superior  white  wine,  and  is  celebrated  in  the 
islands  of  the  Aegaean  under  the  name  of  Bacchus^ 
Wine. 

The  plant  which  produces  ladanum  is  found  at 
Naxos ; and  in  Thevenot’s  time  it  was  collected  from 
the  beards  of  goats,  in  the  manner  described  by 
Herodotus  (iii.  112).  Emery  is  also  found  there, 
particularly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and 
forms  an  article  of  export.  The  goats  of  Naxos 
were  celebrated  in  antiquity.  (Athen.  xii.  p.  540.) 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  curiosities  in  the 
island  is  an  unfinished  colossal  figure,  still  lying  in 
an  ancient  marble  quany  near  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  island.  It  is  about  34  feet  in  length,  and 
has  always  been  called  by  the  inhabitants  a figure 
of  Apollo.  On  the  side  of  the  hill,  at  the  distance 
of  five  minutes  from  the  statue,  we  still  find  the  in- 
scription, Spos  Upov  'AwoWwvos.  Ross  con- 

jectures that  the  statue  may  have  been  intended  as 
a dedicatory  ofiering  to  Delos.  (Thevenot,  Travels, 
p.  103,  Engl,  transl. ; Tournefort,  Voyage,  vol.  i. 
p.  163,  Engl,  transl.  ; Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  93;  Ross,  Reisen  auf  den  Griech.  Inseln, 
vol.  i.  p.  22,  seq.;  Grtiter,  De  Naxo  Insula,  Hal. 
1833*  Curtius,  Naxos,  Berl.  1846.) 


COIN  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  NAXOS. 

NAXUA'NA  (Na|ouc£w,  Ptol.  v.  13.  § 12),  a 
city  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  Araxes,  now  Nach~ 
dgevdn,  a city  of  some  importance  in  Armenian  his- 
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tory,  and  connected,  by  tradition,  with  the  first  ha- 
bitation of  Noah,  and  the  descent  of  the  patriarch 
from  the  ark.  (Comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  i.  35  ; St. 
Martin,  Mtm.  sur  V Armenie,  vol.  i.  p.  131 ; Eitter, 
i Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  p.  363 ; Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat. 

\ vol.  i.  p.  145.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

NAZARETH  (Na^aped : Eth.  NaCaprivSs,  No- 
I ^upaTos),  a city  of  Galilee,  celebrated  in  the  New 
Testament  as  the  residence  of  our  Lord  for  thirty 
years,  before  He  commenced  His  public  ministiy 
(5.  Mark,  i.  9 ; S'.  Luke,  iv.  16,  29),  from  which 
circumstance  he  was  called  a Nazarene.  (S.  Mark, 
i.  24,  xiv.  67;  S.  Matt.  xxvi.  71.)  It  was  appa- 
rently in  bad  repute,  even  among  the  despised  Gali- 
! leans  themselves.  (S.  John,  i.  46.)  It  was  visited  by 

I our  Lord  immediately  on  His  entering  on  His  ministry, 

I when  an  attempt  was  made  upon  His  life  (S.  Luke, 

i iv.  1 6 — 30)  ; and  He  appears  only  to  have  visited  it 

! once  subsequently,  again  to  exemplify  the  proverb, 

that  “ no  prophet  is  accepted  in  his  country.” 
j (S.  Matt.  xiii.  54 — 58  ; S.  Mark,  vi.  1 — 6.)  Its 

I site  is  well  described  by  Eusebius  as  over  against 

* Legio,  15  miles  distant  from  it  towards  the  E., 

! near  to  Mount  Tabor.  Its  site  has  never  been  lost 

in  Christian  times,  and  in  all  ages  travellers  have 
made  mention  of  it.  (Reland,  Palaestina,  pp.  905 — 
907.)  “ The  town  of  Nazareth,  called  in  Arabic 

En-Ndsirah,  lies  upon  the  western  side  of  a nari-ow 
oblong  basin,  extending  about  from  SSW.  to  NNE., 
perhaps  20  minutes  in  lengih  by  8 or  10  in  breadth. 
The  houses  stand  on  the  lower  part  of  the  slope  of 
the  western  hill,  which  rises  steep  and  high  above 
I them.  Towards  the  N.  the  hills  ai-e  less  high ; on 
1 the  E.  and  S.  they  are  low.  In  the  SE.  the  basin 
j contracts,  and  a valley  runs  out  narrow  and  winding 
I to  the  great  plain.”  The  precipitous  rocky  wall  of 
I this  valley  is  called  the  Mount  of  Precipitation.  The 
i elevation  of  the  valley  of  Nazareth  is  given  as  821 
I Paris  feet  above  the  sea,  and  that  of  the  mountains 
above  Nazareth  1500  or  1600  feet;  but  Dr.  Robin- 
son thinks  this  estimate  too  high.  The  houses  of 
the  town  are  well  built  of  stone.  The  population 
I amounts  to  about  780  taxable  males,  of  whom  170 
I are  Moslems ; the  remainder,  Christians  of  various 
denominations.  (^Biblical  Ees.  vol.  iii.  pp.  183 — 
185.)  [G.  W.] 

NAZIANZUS  (Na^tai/^ds),  a town  in  the  south- 
i west  of  Cappadocia,  in  the  district  called  Gar- 
I sauria,  24  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Arche- 
I lais.  The  place  is  not  mentioned  by  the  early 

I writers,  and  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  fact  that  it  was 

I the  place  where  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  was  edu- 
cated, and  where  he  afterwards  became  bishop. 

I (Hierocl.  p.  700;  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccles.  iv.  11;  Greg. 

I Naz.  Vita  Carm.  v.  25,  Epist.  50 ; Cone.  Const. 

I ii.  p.  97 ; It.  Ant.  p.  144 ; It.  Hieros.  p.  577,  where 

I it  is  miswritten  Nathiangus ; comp.  Diocaesareia.) 
i Hamilton  (^Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  228)  is  inclined  to 
i believe  that  the  modern  place  called  Euran  Sheher, 
near  Haval  Here,  marks  the  site  of  Nazianzus, 

‘ tliough  others  identify  the  village  of  Mimisu  with 
i it.  ^ [L.  S.] 

NEAE  (Neat),  a small  island  near  Lemnos,  in 
; which  Philoctetes,  according  to  some  authorities,  was 
! bitten  by  a water-snake.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.',  comp. 

I Antig.  Caryst.  Mirah.  c.  9.)  Pliny  places  it  be- 
I tween  Lemnos  and  the  Hellespont  (ii,  87.  s.  89). 
! It  is  called  in  the  charts  Stratia,  and  by  the 
modem  Greeks  “Aytos  orTpaTTjySs,  the  holy  war- 
rior, that  is,  St.  Michael.  (Walpole,  Travels,  cfc. 
p.  55.) 
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NEAE  PATRAE.  [Hypata.] 

NP]AETHUS  (Ne'atOos,  Strab.  ; Urjaidos, 
Theocr.  ; Navaidos,  Lycophr.),  a river  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Bruttium,  falling  into  the  gulf  of  Ta- 
rentum  about  10  miles  N.  of  Crotona,  still  called 
the  Nieto  or  Neto.  Strabo  derives  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  that  it  was  here  that  the  Trojan 
women  who  w-ei-e  conducted  as  captives  by  a Greek 
fleet,  set  fire  to  the  ships  of  the  victors,  and  thus 
compelled  them  to  settle  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  262 ; Plin.  iii,  1 1.  s.  15.)  It  is  well  known  that 
the  same  legend  is  transferred  by  other  writers  to 
many  different  localities,  and  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  those  which  gradually  travelled  along  the 
coast  of  Italy,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  myths 
relating  to  Aeneas.  The  form  of  the  name  Uavaidos 
employed  by  Lycophron  (^Alex.  921)  points  evi- 
dently to  the  same  fanciful  derivation  (from  vavs 
and  aXQw).  Theocritus  alludes  to  the  rich  and  va- 
ried herbage  which  grew  on  its  banks  (Id.  iv.  24), 
and  for  which,  according  to  a modern  traveller,  it 
is  still  remarkable.  (Swinburne,  Travels,  vol.  i.  p. 
313.)  ^E  H B j 

NEANDREIA,  NEA'NDRIUM,  NEANDRUS 
(Neaj/Spejtt,  NedvSpmv,  H4avbpos  : Eth.  Neai/Speus 
or  Neai/Sptevs),  a towm  in  Troas,  probably  founded  by 
Aeolians  ; in  the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  disappeared, 
its  inhabitants,  together  with  those  of  other  neigh- 
bouring places,  having  removed  to  Alexandreia. 
(Strab.  xiii.  pp.  604,  606.)  According  to  Scylax 
(p.  36)  and  Stephanus  Byz.  (s.  v.~),  Neandreia  was 
a maritime  town  on  the  Hellespont  ; and  Strabo 
might  perhaps  be  supposed  to  be  mistaken  in 
placing  it  in  the  interior  above  Hamaxitus  ; but  he 
is  so  explicit  in  his  description,  marking  its  dis- 
tance from  New  Ilium  at  130  stadia,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive  him  to  be  in  the  wj-ong. 
Hence  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  274),  adopting  him 
as  his  guide,  seeks  the  site  of  Neandreia  in  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Scamander,  near  the  modem  town 
of  Ene.  [L.  S.] 

NEANDRIA.  [Nea.] 

NEANISSTJS  (Neartaads  or  Nayeaads),  a town 
in  Armenia  Minor,  on  the  south-  east  of  Phreata,  and 
between  this  latter  town  and  Diocaesareia.  (Ptol.  v. 
6.  § 14.)  No  further  particulars  are  known  about 
the  place.  [L.  S.] 

NEA'POLIS,  i.  e.  “ the  New  City.”  I.  In  Eu- 
rope. 1.  (NediroAis : Eth.  NeaTroAtTT/y,  Strab. 
and  Steph.  B.;  but  coins  have  NeoiroAfrrjs,  Neapo- 
litanus:  Napoli  ;'m  French  and  English  Naples'), 
one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  Campania, 
situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf  called  the 
Crater  or  Sinus  Cumanus,  which  now  derives  from 
it  the  name  of  Bay  of  Naples.  All  ancient  writers 
agree  in  representing  it  as  a Greek  city,  and  a 
colony  of  the  neighbouring  Cumae;  but  the  circum- 
stances of  its  foundation  are  very  obscurely  related. 
Scymnus  Chius  tells  us  it  was  founded  in  pursuance 
of  an  oracle;  and  Strabo  calls  it  a Cumaean  colony, 
but  adds  that  it  subsequently  received  an  additional 
body  of  Chalcidic  and  Athenian  colonists,  with  some 
of  the  settlers  from  the  neighbouring  islands  of  the 
Pithecusae,  and  was  on  this  account  called  Neapolis, 
or  the  New  City.  (Strab.  v.  p.  246 ; Scymn.  Ch.  253; 
Veil.  Pat.  i.  4.)  Its  Chalcidic  or  Euboean  origin  is 
repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Statius,  who  was  himself  a 
native  of  the  city  (Silv.  i.  2.  263,  ii.  2.  94,  iii.  5. 12); 
but  these  expressions  probably  refer  to  its  being  a 
colony  from  the  Chalcidic  city  of  Cumae.  The  name 
itself  sufficiently  points  to  the  fact  that  it  waa 
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a more  recent  settlement  than  some  one  previously 
existing  in  the  same  neighbourhood ; and  that  this 
did  not  refer  merely  to  the  parent  city  of  Cumae,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  we  find  mention  (though 
only  at  a comparatively  late  period)  of  a place  called 
Palaepolis  or  “ the  Old  City.”  (Liv.  viii.  22.) 
But  the  relations  between  the  two  are  very  obscure. 
No  Greek  author  mentions  Palaepolis,  of  the  existence 
of  which  we  should  be  ignorant  were  it  not  for  Livy, 
who  tells  us  that  it  was  not far  from  the  site  of  Nea- 
polis.  From  the  passage  of  Strabo  above  cited,  it 
seems  clear  that  this  was  the  original  settlement 
of  the  Cumaean  colonists;  and  that  the  name  of 
Neapolis  was  given  to  the  later  colony  of  Chalci- 
dians  and  others  who  established  themselves  on  a site 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  former  one.  A dif- 
ferent version  of  its  history,  but  of  much  more 
dubious  authority,  is  cited  by  Philargyrius  from 
the  historian  Lutatius,  according  to  which  the  Cu- 
maeans  abandoned  their  first  colony  from  an  appre- 
hension lest  it  should  eclipse  the  parent  city,  but  were 
commanded  by  an  oracle  to  restore  it,  and  gave  to 
the  colony  thus  founded  anew  the  name  of  Neapolis. 
(Philargyr.  ad  Georg,  iv.  564.)  The  original  name 
of  Palaepolis  (which  obviously  could  not  be  so  de- 
signated until  after  the  foundation  of  the  new  city) 
appears  to  have  been  Parthenope  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; 
Philargyr.  1.  c.),  a name  which  is  used  by  the  Eoman 
poets  as  a poetical  appellation  of  Neapolis.  (Virg. 
Georg,  iv.  564;  Ovid,  Met.  xv.  711,  &c.)  Ste- 
phanus  of  Byzantium  notices  Parthenope  as  a city 
of  Opicia  (the  ancient  designation  of  Campania); 
but  it  is  singular  enough  that  both  he  and  Strabo 
call  it  a colony  of  the  Ehodians,  without  mentioning 
either  the  Chalcidians  or  Cumaeans.  (Steph.  B. 
s.  v.\  Strab.  xiv.  p.  654.)  On  the  other  hand,  Ly- 
cophron  alludes  to  the  place  where  the  Siren  Par- 
thenope was  cast  on  shore,  by  the  name  of  Falerum 
(^^a\r}pov  rvpais,  Lycophr.  Akx.  717);  and  Ste- 
phanus  also  says  that  Phalerum  was  a city  of 
Opicia,  the  same  which  was  afterwards  called  Nea- 
polis. (Steph.  B.  s.  V.  ^aX^pov.')  The  name  of 
Falerum  has  a Tyrrhenian  or  Pelasgic  aspect;  and 
it  is  not  improbable,  as  suggested  by  Abeken 
tel  Italien^  p.  110),  that  there  was  originally  a Tyr- 
rhenian settlement  on  the  spot.  The  legendary 
connection  of  the  Siren  Parthenope  with  the  site  or 
neighbourhood  of  Neapolis  was  well  established,  and 
universally  received ; hence  Dionysius  designates  the 
city  as  the  abode  of  Parthenope;  and  Strabo  tells  us 
that  even  in  his  time  her  tomb  was  still  shown 
there,  and  games  celebrated  in  her  honour.  (Strab. 
V.  p.  246;  Dionys.  Per.  358;  Eustath.  ad  loc.-, 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.) 

The  site  of  the  original  settlement,  or  Old  City 
(Palaepolis),  is  nowhere  indicated,  but  it  seems  most 
probable  that  it  stood  on  the  hill  of  Pausilypus  or 
Posilipo,  a long  ridge  of  moderate  elevation,  which 
separates  the  bay  of  Pozzuoli  or  Baiae  from  that  of 
Naples  itself.  The  new  town,  on  the  contrary,  ad- 
joined the  river  Sebethus,  a small  stream  still  called 
the  Seheto,  and  must,  therefore,  have  occupied  the 
same  site  with  the  more  easterly  portion  of  the 
modem  city  of  Naples.  (Abeken,  Mittel  Italien, 
p.  Ill ; Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  179.)  The  latter  city 
seems  rapidly  to  have  risen  to  great  prosperity,  and, 
in  great  measure,  eclipsed  the  older  settlement;  but 
it  is  clear  from  Livy  that  Palaepolis  continued  to 
subsist  by  the  side  of  the  new  colony,  until  they  both 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Samnites.  It  does  not 
appear  that  either  the  old  or  the  new  city  was  reduced 
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by  force  ofanns  by  the  Campanian  conquerors;  they 
seem  rather  to  have  entered  into  a compromise  with 
them,  and  admitted  a body  of  the  Campanians  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship,  as  well  as  to  a share  of  the 
government.  (Strab.  v.  p.  246.)  But  notwith- 
standing this,  the  Greek  element  still  greatly  pre- 
dominated; and  both  Palaepolis  and  Neapolis  were, 
according  to  Livy,  completely  Greek  cities  at  the 
time  when  they  first  came  into  contact  with  Eome, 
nearly  a century  after  the  conquest  of  Campania  by 
the  Samnites.  (Liv.  viii.  22.) 

On  that  occasion  the  Palaepolitans,  who  had  had 
the  temerity  to  provoke  the  hostility  of  Eome  by  in- 
cursions upon  the  neighbouring  Campanians,  alarmed 
at  the  declaration  of  war  which  followed  (b.c.  328), 
admitted  within  their  walls  a garrison  of  2000 
troops  from  Nola,  and  4000  Samnites;  and  were 
thus  enabled  to  withstand  the  arms  of  the  consul 
Publilius  Philo,  who  occupied  a post  between  the  two 
cities  so  as  to  prevent  all  communication  between 
them,  while  he  laid  regular  siege  to  Palaepolis. 

This  was  protracted  into  the  following  year;  but  at 
length  the  Palaepolitans  became  weary  of  their  Sam- 
nite  allies,  and  the  city  was  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Eomans  by  Charilaus  and  Nymphius,  two  of 
the  chief  citizens.  (Liv.  viii.  22,  23,  25,  26.)  The 
Neapolitans  would  appear  to  have  followed  their  ex- 
ample without  offering  any  resistance;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance may  explain  the  fact  that  while  Publilius 
celebrated  a triumph  over  the  Palaepolitans  (Liv. 
viii.  26 ; Fast.  Capit.),  the  Neapolitans  were  admitted 
to  peace  on  favourable  terms,  and  their  liberties 
secured  by  a treaty  {foedus  Neapolitanum,  Liv.  1.  c.) 

From  this  time  all  mention  of  Palaepolis  disappears 
from  history.  Livy  tells  us  that  the  chief  authority, 
which  appears  to  have  been  previously  enjoyed  by 
the  older  city,  was  now  transfeiTed  to  Neapolis;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  former  town  sank  gradually 
into  insignificance,  while  the  community  or  “ popu- 
lus”  was  merged  in  that  of  Neapolis.  ^ completely 
was  this  the  case,  that  Dionysius,  in  relating  the  com- 
mencement of  this  very  war,  speaks  only  of  the  Nea- 
politans (Dionys.  Exc.  Leg.  pp.  2314 — 2319);  while 
Livy,  evidently  following  the  language  of  the  olderj^jl-fc 
annalists,  distinguishes  them  from  the  Palaepolitans,  .vm 
though  he  expressly  tells  us  that  they  formed  only 
one  community  (“  duabus  urbibus  populus  idem  ha-  F'»; 
bitabat,”  Liv.  viii.  22).  j 

From  this  time  Neapolis  became,  in  fact,  a mere 
dependency  of  Eome,  though  retaining  the  honour-  ^ | 
able  title  of  an  allied  state  {foederata  civitas),  and 
enjoying  the  protection  of  the  powerful  republic, 
with  but  a small  share  of  the  burdens  usually  thrown 
upon  its  dependent  allies.  So  favourable,  indeed, 
was  the  condition  of  the  Neapolitans  under  their 
treaty  that,  at  a later  period,  when  all  the  cities  of 
Italy  obtained  the  Eoman  franchise,  they,  as  well  as 
the  Heracleans,  were  long  unwilling  to  accept  the 
proffered  boon.  (Cic. pro  Balb.  8,24.')  Hence  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  continued  throughout  faithful  to  the 
Eoman  alliance,  though  more  than  once  threatened  , 
by  hostile  armies.  In  b.  c.  280,  Pyrrhus  approached  I 
the  walls  of  Neapolis,  with  the  view  of  making  him- 
self master  of  the  city,  but  withdrew  without  ac- 
complishing his  purpose  (Zonar.  viii.  4)  ; and  in 
the  Second  Punic  War,  Hannibal,  though  he  re- 
peatedly ravaged  its  territory,  was  deterred  by  the 
strength  of  its  fortifications  from  assailing  the  city 
itself.  (Liv.  xxiii.  1,  14,  15,  xxiv.  13.)  Like  the 
other  maritime  allies  of  Eome,  the  Neapolitans  con- 
tinued to  furnish  ships  and  sailors  for  the  Eoman 
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fleets  throughout  the  long  wars  of  the  Republic. 
(Pol.  i.  20;  Liv.  xxxv.  16.) 

Though  Neapolis  thus  passed  gradually  into  the 
condition  of  a mere  provincial  town  of  the  Roman 
state,  and,  after  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Julia,  became 
an  ordinary  municipal  town  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  8,  ad 
Fam.  xiii.  30),  it  continued  to  be  a flourishing  and 
populous  place,  and  retained,  to  a far  greater  extent 
than  any  other  city  in  this  part  of  Italy,  its  Greek 
culture  and  institutions;  while  its  population  was 
still  almost  exclusively  Greek.  Thus  Strabo  tells 
us  that,  in  his  time,  though  they  had  become  Roman 
citizens,  they  still  had  their  gymnasia  and  quin- 
quennial games,  with  contests  of  music  and  gym- 
nastic exercises  after  the  Greek  fashion ; and  retained 
the  division  into  Phratries,  a circumstance  attested 
also  by  inscriptions  still  extant.  (Strab.  v.  p.  246; 
Varr.  L.L.  v.  85;  Boeckh,  C.  I.  vol.  iii.  p.  715.) 
Before  the  close  of  the  Republic,  the  increasing  love  of 
Greek  manners  and  literature  led  many  of  the  upper 
classes  among  the  Romans  to  resort  to  Neapolis  for 
education,  or  cultivation  of  these  pursuits;  while 
many  more  were  attracted  by  the  delightful  and  luxu- 
rious climate  or  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  scenery. 
It  possessed  also  hot  springs,  similar  to  those  of 
Baiae,  though  inferior  in  number  (Strab.  1.  c.) ; and 
all  these  causes  combined  to  render  it  one  of  the 
favourite  resorts  of  the  Roman  nobility.  Its  pros- 
perity received  a rude  shock^  in  B.  c.  82,  during  the 
Civil  War  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  when  a body  of  the 
partisans  of  the  latter,  having  been  admitted  by 
treachery  into  the  city,  made  a general  massacre  of 
the  inhabitants  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  89);  but  it  seems 
j to  have  quickly  recovered  this  blow,  as  it  was  cer- 
tainly a flourishing  city  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and 
I continued  such  throughout  the  period  of  the  Roman 
I Empire.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  received  a 
body  of  fresh  colonists  under  Sulla,  but  certainly 
did  not  then  assume  the  title  of  a Colonia,  as  it  is 
1 repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Cicero  as  a Municipium. 

I (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  30,  ad  A ft.  x.  13.)  Under  the 
I Empire  we  find  it  in  inscriptions  bearing  the  title  of 
! a Colonia  (Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  110.  8,  p.  373.  2); 

but  there  is  much  doubt  as  to  the  period  when  it 
' obtained  that  rank.  It  is,  however,  noticed  as  such 
j by  Petronius,  and  would  seem  to  have  first  received 
; a colony  under  Claudius,  to  which  subsequent  addi- 
‘ tions  were  made  under  Titus  and  the  Antonines. 

1 (Lib.  Colon,  p.  235;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  pp.  259, 

I 384;  Petron.  iSaiyr.  44,  76;  Boeckh,  C.  I.  vol.  iii. 

1 pp.  717,  718.) 

I Besides  its  immediate  territory,  Neapolis  had 
formerly  possessed  the  two  important  islands  of  Ca- 
preae  and  Aenaria  (Ischm)-,  but  the  latter  had  been 
i wrested  from  it  by  force  of  arms,  probably  at  the 
I period  of  its  first  war  with  Rome.  Capreae,  on  the 
1 other  hand,  continued  subject  to  Neapolis  without 
' interniption  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who,  having 
taken  a fancy  to  the  island,  annexed  it  to  the  impe- 
rial domain,  giving  up  to  the  Neapolitans  in  ex- 
' change  the  richer  and  more  important  island  of 
I Aenaria.  (Suet.  Aug.  92 ; Dion  Cass.  Iii.  43.) 

The  same  attractions  which  had  rendered  Neapolis 
I a favourite  residence  of  wealthy  Romans  under  the 
Republic  operated  with  still  increased  force  under  the 
I Empire.  Its  gymnasia  and  public  games  continued 
I to  be  still  celebrated,  and  the  emperors  themselves 
condescended  to  preside  at  them.  (Suet.  98, 

I Ner.  40;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  123  ; Dion  Cass.  Ixiii.  26.) 
Its  strong  tincture  of  Greek  manners,  which  caused 
it  to  be  frequently  distinguished  as  “ the  Greek 
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city,”  attracted  thither  many  grammarians  and 
others;  so  that  it  came  to  acquire  a reputation  for 
learning,  and  is  called  by  Martial  and  Columella 
“docta  Parthenope”  (Martial,  v.  78.  14;  Colum. 
X.  134);  while  its  soft  and  luxurious  climate  rendered 
it  the  favourite  resort  of  the  indolent  and  efieminate. 
Hence  Horace  terms  it  “ otiosa  Neapolis;”  and  Ovid, 
still  more  strongly,  “ in  otia  natam  Parthenopen.” 
(Hor.  Epod.  5.  43;  Ovid,  Met.  xv.  711;  Stat.  Silv. 
iii.  78 — 88;  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  31.)  The  coasts  on  both 
sides  of  it  were  lined  with  villas,  among  which  the 
most  celebrated  was  that  of  Vedius  Pollio,  on  the 
ridge  of  hill  between  Neapolis  and  Puteoli,  to  which 
he  had  given  the  name  of  Pausilypus  (ITauo-j Auttos)  ; 
an  appellation  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  hill 
on  which  it  stood,  and  which  retains  to  the  present 
day  the  name  of  Monte  Posilipo.  (Dion  Cass.  liv. 
23;  Plin.  ix.  53.  s.  78.)  Neapolis  was  a favourite 
residence  of  the  emperor  Nero,  as  well  as  of  his  pre- 
decessor Claudius;  and  it  was  in  the  theatre  there 
that  the  former  made  his  first  appearance  on  the 
stage,  before  he  ventured  to  do  so  publicly  at  Rome. 
(T2LC.Ann.  xiv.  10,  xv.  33;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  6.)  It 
is  well  known  also  that  it  was  for  a considerable 
period  the  residence  of  Virgil,  who  composed,  or  at 
least  finished,  his  Georgies  there.  (Virg.  Georg,  iv. 
564.)  Thither,  also,  his  remains  were  transfeiTed 
after  his  death;  and  his  tomb  was  still  extant  there 
in  the  time  of  the  poets  Statius  and  Silius  Italicus, 
who  paid  to  it  an  almost  superstitious  reverence. 
The  last-named  poet  himself  died  at  Neapolis,  where 
he  had  a villa,  which  was  his  favourite  place  of  resi- 
dence, as  it  was  also  that  of  Statius,  who,  in  several 
passages,  appears  to  allude  to  it  as  the  place  of  his 
birth.  (Donat.  Vit.  Virg.-,  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  7;  Mar- 
tial, xi.  49;  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  5.  13,  iv.  4.  51 — 55.) 

It  is  clear  that  Neapolis  was  at  this  period  a pro- 
vincial city  of  the  first  class ; and  though  we  meet 
with  little  historical  mention  of  it  dming  the  later 
ages  of  the  Empire,  inscriptions  sufficiently  prove 
that  it  retained  its  consideration  and  importance. 
It  appears  to  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  which  inflicted  such  severe  blows  upon 
the  prosperity  both  of  Capua  and  Nola  (Hist.  Mis^ 
cell.  XV.  p.  553);  and  under  the  Gothic  king  The- 
odoric,  Cassiodorus  speaks  of  it  as  still  possessing  a 
numerous  population,  and  abounding  in  every  kind 
of  delight,  both  by  sea  and  land.  (Cassiod.  Var.  vi. 
23.)  In  the  Gothic  wars  which  followed,  it  was 
taken  by  Belisarius,  after  a long  siege,  and  a great 
part  of  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword,  a.  d.  536. 
(Procop.  B.  G.  i.  8 — 10.)  It  was  retaken  by  To- 
tila  in  a.  d.  542  (Ib.  iii.  6 — 8),  but  again  recovered 
by  Narses  soon  after,  and  continued  from  this  time 
subject  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
as  a dependency  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  but 
under  the  government  of  its  own  dukes.  In  the 
eighth  century  Paulus  Diaconus  still  speaks  of  it  as 
one  of  the  “ opulentissimae  urbes  ” of  Campania. 
(Hist.  Lang.  ii.  17.)  It  was  about  this  period  that 
it  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and 
continued  to  enjoy  a state  of  virtual  independence, 
until  it  was  conquered  in  a.  d.  1 140  by  the  Normans, 
and  became  thenceforth  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples. 

It  is  certain  that  the  ancient  city  of  Neapolis  did 
not  occupy  nearly  so  great  a space  as  the  modern 
Naples,  which  is  the  largest  and  most  populous  city 
in  Italy,  and  contains  above  400,000  inhabitants. 
It  appears  to  have  extended  on  the  E.  as  far  as  the 
river  Sebethus,  a small  stream  still  called  the  Sebeto, 
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though  more  commonly  known  as  the  Flume  della 
Maddalena,  which  still  forms  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  suburbs  of  Naples  on  the  E.  side;  from  thence 
it  probably  extended  as  far  as  the  mole  and  old 
castle,  which  bound  the  port  on  the  W.  Pliny 
speaks  of  the  small  island  which  he  calls  Megaris, 
and  which  can  be  no  other  than  the  rock  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Castel  delV  Uovo,  as  situated  between 
Pausilypus  and  Neapolis  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12);  it  is 
therefore  clear  that  the  city  did  not  extend  so  far  as 
this  point.  Immediately  above  the  ancient  portion 
of  the  city  rises  a steep  hill,  now  crowned  by  the 
Castle  of  St.  Elmo  ; and  from  thence  there  runs  a 
narrow  volcanic  ridge,  of  no  great  elevation,  but 
steep  and  abrupt,  which  continues  without  interrup- 
tion in  a SW.  direction,  till  it  ends  in  a headland 
immediately  opposite  to  the  island  of  Nesis  or  Nisida. 
It  is  the  western  portion  of  this  ridge  which  was  known 
in  ancient  times  as  the  Mons  Pausilypus,  and  is 
still  called  the  Hill  of  Posilipo.  It  formed  a marked 
barrier  between  the  immediate  environs  of  Neapolis 
and  those  of  Puteoli  and  Baiae,  and  must  have  been 
a great  obstacle  to  the  free  communication  between 
the  two  cities  ; hence  a tunnel  was  opened  through 
the  hill  for  the  passage  of  the  high-road,  which  has 
seiwed  that  purpose  ever  since.  This  passage,  called 
in  ancient  times  the  Crypta  Neapolitana,  and  now 
known  as  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo,  is  a remarkable 
work  of  its  kind,  and  has  been  described  by  many 
modem  travellers.  It  is  2244  feet  long,  and  21 
feet  broad : its  height  is  unequal,  but,  towards  the 
entrance,  is  not  less  than  70  feet.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  work  has  been  much  enlarged  in 
later  times.  Seneca,  in  one  of  his  letters,  gives  a 
greatly  exaggerated  view  of  its  fancied  horrors, 
arising  from  the  darkness  and  dust.  (Sen.  Ep.  57.) 
Strabo  assigns  its  construction  to  Cocceius,  probably 
the  M.  Cocceius  Nerva,  who  was  superintendent  of 
aqueducts  under  Tiberius,  and  who  constructed  a 
similar  tunnel  from  the  lake  Avernus  to  Cumae 
(Strab.  V.  p.  245);  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
this  statement,  though  many  Italian  antiquarians 
have  maintained  that  the  work  must  be  much  more 
ancient.  On  the  hill  immediately  above  the  E.  en- 
trance of  the  grotto  is  an  ancient  sepulchre  designated 
by  tradition  as  the  tomb  of  Virgil  ; and  though 
popular  tradition  is  a very  unsafe  guide  in  such 
cases,  there  seems  in  this  instance  no  suflScient 
reason  to  reject  its  testimony.  We  know,  from  the 
precise  statement  of  Donatus,  that  the  poet  was 
buried  on  the  road  to  Puteoli,  within  less  than  two 
miles  from  Naples  (“  via  Puteolana  intra  lapidem 
secundem,”  Donat.  Vit.  Virg.  ; Hieron.  Chron.  ad 
01.  190),  which  agrees  well  with  the  site  in  ques- 
tion, especially  if  (as  is  probable)  the  high-road  at 
that  time  passed  over  the  hill,  and  not  through  the 
grotto  beneath.  The  argument  of  Cluverius,  who 
inferred,  from  the  description  of  Statius  (^Silv.  iv.  4. 
50 — 55),  that  the  tomb  of  Virgil  was  situated  at 
th3  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  is  certainly  untenable. 
(Cluver.  Ital.  p.  1153;  Eustace’s  Classical  Tour, 
vol,  ii.  pp.  370 — 380 ; Jorio,  Guida  di  Pozzuoli, 
pp.  118,  &c.) 

Near  the  Capo  di  Posilipo,  as  the  headland  oppo- 
site to  Nisida  is  now  called,  are  the  extensive  ruins 
of  a Koman  villa,  which  are  supposed  to  be  those  of 
the  celebrated  villa  of  Vedius  Pullio,  which  gave 
name  to  the  whole  hill,  and  which  he  bequeathed  by 
his  will  to  Augustus.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  23;  Plin. 
ix.  53.  s.  78.)  Immediately  opposite  to  the  head- 
land, between  it  and  the  island  of  Nisida  (Nesis), 
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lie  two  small  islets,  or  rather  rocks,  one  of  which 
now  serves  for  the  Lazzaretto, — the  other,  which  is 
uninhabited,  is  called  La  Gajola;  these  are  supposed 
to  be  the  islands  called  by  Statius  Limon  and  Eu- 
ploea.  (Stat.  Silv.  ii.  2.  79,  iii.  1.  149.)  From 
their  trifling  size  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  not 
noticed  by  any  other  author.  Recent  excavations 
on  the  supposed  site  of  the  villa  of  Pollio  have 
brought  to  light  far  more  extensive  remains  than 
were  previously  known  to  exist,  and  which  afford  a 
strong  illustration  of  the  magnificent  scale  on  which 
these  edifices  were  constructed.  Among  the  ruins 
thus  brought  to  light  are  those  of  a theatre,  the 
seats  of  which  are  cut  out  of  the  tufo  rock  ; an 
Odeon,  or  theatre  for  music ; a Basilica;  besides  nu- 
merous porticoes  and  other  edifices,  and  extensive 
reservoirs  for  water.  But  the  mo.st  remarkable 
work  connected  with  these  remains  is  a tunnel  or 
gallery  pierced  through  the  promontory,  which  is 
actually  longer  than  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo.  This 
work  appears  from  an  inscription  to  have  been  re- 
stored by  the  emperor  Honorius;  the  period  of  its 
construction  is  wholly  uncertain.  (^Bullett.  d.  Inst. 
Arch.  1841,  pp.  147 — 160;  Avellino,  Bullett.  Ar- 
cheol.  Napol.  1843,  Nos.  4 — 6.)  Many  writers  have 
assigned  the  extensive  ruins  visible  on  the  hill  of 
Posilipo  to  a villa  of  Lucullus;  and  it  is  certain 
that  that  statesman  had  a Neapolitan  villa  distinct 
from  that  at  Misenum  (Cic.  Acad.  ii.  3),  but  its 
site  is  nowhere  indicated ; and  the  supposition  that 
it  was  the  same  which  afterwards  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Vedius  Pollio  is  not  warranted  by  any 
ancient  authority. 

Though  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  abounds  on 
all  sides  in  ancient  remains,  those  which  are  still 
extant  in  the  city  itself  are  inconsiderable.  Two 
arches  of  a Roman  theatre  in  the  street  called  Anti- 
caglia,  a fragment  of  an  aqueduct  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Ponti  Rossi,  and  the  remains  of  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Castor  and  Pollux,  incorporated 
into  the  church  of  S.  Paolo,  are  all  the  ancient  ruins 
now  visible.  But  the  inscriptions  which  fiave  been 
discovered  on  the  site,  and  are  for  the  most  part  pre- 
served in  the  museum,  are  numerous  and  interesting. 
They  fully  confirm  the  account  given  by  ancient 
writers  of  the  Greek  character  so  long  retained  by 
the  city,  and  notice  its  division  into  Phratries,  which 
must  have  continued  at  least  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  since  we  find  one  of  them  named  after  his 
favourite  Antinous.  Others  bore  the  names  of  Eu- 
melidae,  Eunostidae,  &c.,  the  origin  of  which  may 
probably  be  traced  back  to  the  first  foundation  of 
the  Cumaean  colony.  From  some  of  these  inscrip- 
tions we  learn  that  the  Greek  language  continued  to 
be  used  there,  even  in  public  documents,  as  late  as 
the  second  century  after  the  Christian  era.  (Boeckh, 
C.  I.  vol.  iii,  pp.  714 — 750;  Mommsen,  Jnscr. 
Regn.  Neap.  pp.  127 — 131.) 
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2.  (^Nabui'),a  city  of  Sardinia,  and  apparently  one  of 
the  most  considerable  places  in  that  island,  was  situ- 
ated on  the  W.  coast,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
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the  gulf  of  Oristano.  The  Itineraries  place  it  60 
miles  from  Sulci,  and  18  from  Othoca  {Oristano). 
{Itin.  Ant,,  p.  84.)  The  name  would  clearly  seem 
to  point  to  a Greek  origin,  but  we  have  no  account 
of  its  foundation  or  history.  It  is  noticed  by  Pliny 
as  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  Sardinia;  and 
its  name  is  found  also  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Itinera- 
ries. (Plin.  iii.  7.  s.  13;  Ptol.  iii.  3.  § 2;  Itin. 
Ant.l.c.\  Tab.  Pent.;  Geogr.  Rav.  v.  26.)  Its 
ruins  are  still  visible  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pa- 
billonis,  where  that  stream  forms  a great  estuary  or 
lagoon,  called  the  Stagno  di  Marceddi,  and  present 
considerable  remains  of  ancient  bnildings  as  well  as 
the  vestiges  of  a Roman  road  and  aqueduct.  The 
spot  is  marked  by  an  ancient  church  called  Sta 
Maria  di  Nabui.  (De  la  Marmora,  Voy.  en  Sar- 
daigne,  vol.  ii.  p.  357.) 

The  Aquae  Neapolitanae,  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy as  well  as  in  the  Itineraiy,  which  places  them 
at  a considerable  distance  inland,  on  the  road  from 
Othoca  to  Caralis,  are  certainly  the  mineral  sources 
now  known  as  the  Bagni  di  Sardara,  on  the  high- 
road from  Cagliari  to  Oristano.  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  82 ; 
Ptol.  iii.  3.  § 7;  Geogr.  Rav.  v.  26;  De  la  Marmora, 
1.  c.  p.  406.) 

3.  A city  of  Apulia,  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient 
I writer,  but  the  existence  of  which  is  attested  by  its 
1 coins.  There  seems  good  reason  to  place  it  at 
Polignano,  between  Barium  and  Egnatia,  where 
numerous  relics  of  antiquity  have  been  discovered. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  148 — 152;  Millingen,A^M7»ism. 
de  Vltalie,  p.  147.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

; 4.  A town  on  the  isthmus  of  Pallene,  on  the  E. 

coast,  between  Aphytis  and  Aege.  (Herod,  vii.  123.) 
In  Leake’s  map  it  is  represented  by  the  modern 
Polgkhrono. 

I 5.  A town  of  Macedonia,  and  the  haven  of  Phi- 
j lippi,  from  which  it  was  distant  10  M.  P.  (Strab.  vii. 

; p.  330;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §9;  Scymn.  685;  Plin.  iv. 

! 11;  Hierocl.;  Procop.  Aed.  iv.  4;  Itin.  Hierosol.) 
It  probably  was  the  same  place  as  Datum  (Adroy), 
famous  for  its  gold-mines  (Herod,  ix.  75  ; comp. 
Bbckh,Pzi5.  Econ.  of  A them,  pp.  8,228,  trans.),  and  a 
seaport,  as  Strabo  (vii.  p.  331)  intimates : whence  the 
1 proverb  which  celebrates  Datum  for  its  “ good  things.” 
j (Zenob.  Prov.  Graec.  Cent.  iii.  7 1 ; Harpocrat.  s.  v. 

\ Autos.)  Scylax  (p.  27)  does,  indeed,  distinguish 
between  Neapolis  and  Datum ; but,  as  he  adds  that 
the  latter  was  an  Athenian  colony,  which  could  not 
1 have  been  true  of  his  original  Datum,  his  text  is, 
j perhaps,  comipt  in  this  place,  as  in  so  many  others, 

' and  his  real  meaning  may  have  been  that  Neapolis 
was  a colony  which  the  Athenians  had  established 
‘ at  Datum.  Zenobius  {1.  c.)  and  Eustathius  {ad 
! Dionys.  Perieg.  517)  both  assert  that  Datum  was  a 
I colony  of  Thasos ; which  is  highly  probable,  as  the 
I 'I’liasians  had  several  colonies  on  this  coast.  If 
■ Neapolis  was  a settlement  of  Athens,  its  foundation 
! was,  it  may  be  inferred,  later  than  that  of  Amphi- 
i polis.  At  the  great  struggle  at  Philippi  the  galleys 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  moored  off  Neapolis. 

I (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  106;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  35.) 

It  was  at  Neapolis,  now  the  small  Turkish  village 
of  Kdvallo  (Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  180, 
j comp.  pp.  217,  224),  that  Paul  {Acts,  xvi.  11) 
; landed.  The  shore  of  the  mainland  in  this  part  is 
I low,  but  the  mountains  rise  to  a considerable  height 
1 behind.  To  the  W.  of  the  channel  which  separates  it 
' from  Thasos,  the  coast  recedes  and  forms  a bay, 
; within  which,  on  a promontory  with  a port  on  each 
1 Bide,  the  town  was  situated.  (Conybcare  and  Howson, 
i 
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Life  and  Epist.  of  St.  Paul,  vol.  i.  p.  308.)  Traces 
of  paved  military  roads  are  still  found,  as  w^ell  as 
remains  of  a great  aqueduct  on  two  tiers  of  Roman 
arches,  and  Latin  inscriptions.  (Clarke,  Trav. 
vol.  viii.  p.  49.)  For  coins  of  Neapolis,  see  Eckhel, 
vol.  ii.p.  72;  Rasche,  voI.iii.pt.  i.  p.  1149. 
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6.  A town  of  the  Tauric  Chersonesus,  and  a 
fortress  of  Scilurus.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  312  ; Bbckh 
Imcr.  vol.  ii.  p.  147.)  Dubois  de  Montperreux 
( Voyage Autour  du  Caucase,yo\.  v.  p.  389,  vol.  vi.  pp. 
220,378)  has  identified  this  place  with  the  ruins 
found  at  Kermentchih  near  Simpheropol.  [ E.  B.  J.] 
NEA'POLIS.  II.  In  Asia.  1.  An  important 
city  of  Palaestine,  commonly  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  SiCHEM  or  Shechem  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Thus  Epiphanius  uses  the  names  as  synonymous 
{iv  'S.iKifj.ois,  TovT  ear IV  iv  rfj  wv\  'i^eatrdXei,  adv. 
Haeres.lih.  iii.  tom.  i.p.  1055, comp.  1068).  Eusebius 
and  St.  Jerome,  however,  place  Sichem  {'S.iKipa, 
l,vxeg)  in  the  suburbs  of  Neapolis  {Onomast. 
s.  vv.  Terebinthus,  Sychem) ; and  Luz  is  placed  near 
to,  and,  according  to  the  former,  viii.  M.  P.,  according 
to  the  latter,  iii.  M.  P.,  from  Neapolis  {s.  v.  Aov^a), 
which  would  imply  a considerable  interval  between 
the  ancient  and  the  modern  city.  In  order  to  re- 
concile this  discrepancy.  Reland  suggests  that,  while 
the  ancient  city  gradually  decayed,  the  new  city  was 
extended  by  gradual  accretion  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, so  as  to  widen  the  interval  ; and  he  cites  in 
illustration  the  parallel  case  of  Utrecht  and  Veehten. 
{Palaestina,  pp.  1004,  1005.)  Another  ancient 
name  of  this  city  occurs  only  in  one  passage  of 
St.  John’s  Gospel  (iv.  5),  where  it  is  called  Sichar 
(2ix«p)  ; for  although  St.  Jerome  maintains  this  to 
be  a corrupt  reading  for  Sychem  {Epitaph.  Paulae, 
Ep.  IxxxvL  Op.  tom.  iv.  p.  676,  Quaest.  in  Genes. 
c.  xlviii.  ver.  22,  tom  ii.  p.  545),  his  correction  of 
what  he  allows  was  an  ancient  and  common  error, 
even  in  his  age,  has  no  authority  in  any  known  codex 
or  version.  Another  of  its  ancient  names  which  has 
exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned,  occurs  in 
Pliny,  who  reckons  among  the  cities  of  Samaria, 
“ Neapolis  quod  antea  Mamortha  dicebatur”  (v.  13), 
evidently  a mistake  for  Mabortha,  which  Josephus 
gives  for  the  native  name  of  Neapolis  {B.  J.  iv.  8. 
§ 2)  ; unless,  as  Reland  conjectures,  both  readings 
are  to  be  corrected  from  coins,  which  he  shrewdly  re- 
marks are  less  liable  to  corruption  than  MSS.,  and 
which  read  Morthia  {Mopdla),  which  that  learned 
writer  takes  to  be  the  classical  form  of  the  Hebrew 
word  Moreh,  which  was  associated  with  Sichem,  both 
in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Rabbinical  commen- 
taries. {Gen.  xii.  6;  Dent.xi.  30;  Reland,  Disser- 
tationes  Miscell.  pars  i.  pp.  138 — 140.)  The  same 
writer  explains  the  name  Sichar,  in  St.  John,  as  a 
name  of  reproach,  contemptuously  assigned  to  the 
city  by  the  Jews  as  the  seat  of  error  (the  Hebrew 
signifying  mendacium,  falsum),  and  borrowed 
from  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  where  the  two  words 
Moreh  Shaker  (Tjl!^  occur  in  convenient 
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proximity,  translated  in  our  version,  “ a teacher  of 
lies”  (ii.  18).  The  time  when  it  assumed  its  new 
name,  which  it  still  retains  almost  uncorrupted  in 
Nablus,  is  marked  by  the  authors  above  cited  and 
by  the  coins.  Pliny  died  during  the  reign  of  Titus, 
under  whom  Josephus  wrote,  and  the  earliest  coins 
bearing  the  inscription  4AAOTI.  NEAnOA.  2AMAP. 
are  of  the  same  reign. 

Sichem  is  an  exceedingly  ancient  town,  and  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  earliest 
patriarchs.  It  was  the  first  place  of  Abraham’s 
sojourn  on  coming  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  there 
he  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord.  (^Gen.  xii.  6.)  The 
connection  of  Jacob  with  the  place  is  marked  by  the 
traditionary  well  still  called  by  his  name,  and  referred 
to  as  an  undoubtedly  authentic  tradition,  eighteen 
centuries  ago, — that  is,  at  the  expiration  of  about 
half  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the  time  of  the 
patriarch  (^Gen.  xxxiii.  18,  xxxiv. ; St.  John,  iv.  5, 
6,  12);  nor  need  the  authority  of  the  other  local 
tradition  of  Joseph’s  tomb  be  questioned,  as  he  was 
certainly  deposited  there  on  the  coming  in  of  the 
Israelites,  and  the  reverence  paid  by  them  to  their 
fathers’  sepulchres  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  it 
could  fall  into  oblivion.  (Gen.  1.  25;  Josh,  xxxiv. 
32.)  That  tomb  was  probably  situated  in  the 
“ parcel  of  a field”  where  Jacob  had  spread  his  tent, 
which  he  had  bought  of  the  children  of  Hamor, 
Shechems’  father,  for  a hundred  pieces  of  money,  but 
which  the  patriarch  himself  represents  as  taken 
(probably  recovered)  “ from  the  Amorites  with  his 
sword  and  with  his  bow”  (Gen.  xlviii.  22),  and 
which  he  retained  as  pasture-ground  for  his  cattle 
after  his  removal  from  that  vicinity  (xxxvii.  1 2 — 14). 
In  the  division  of  the  land,  it  fell  to  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  and  is  described  as  situated  in  Mount 
Ephraim  ; it  was  a Levitical  city,  and  one  of  the 
three  cities  of  refuge  on  the  west  of  Jordan.  (Josh. 
XX.  7,  xxi.  20,  21.)  There  it  was  that  Joshua 
assembled  the  national  convention  shortly  before  his 
death  (xxiv.  1, 25);  at  which  time  “ he  took  a great 
stone  and  set  it  up  there  under  an  oak,  that  was  by 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord”  (ver.  26),  proving  that  the 
tabernacle  was  then  at  Shechem,  probably  in  the 
identical  place,  the  memory  of  which  the  Samaritan 
tradition  has  perpetuated  to  this  day.  [Ebal  ; 
Gerizim,]  The  pillar  erected  by  Joshua  continued 
to  be  held  in  veneration  throughout  the  time  of  the 
Judges  ; there  the  Shechemites  “ made  Abimelech 
king,  by  the  plain  (1|  oak~)  of  the  pillar  that  was  in 
Shechem,”  — his  own  birthplace,  and  the  scene  of  his 
father  Gideon’s  victory  over  the  Midianites  (Judges, 
vii.  1,  viii.  31,  ix.  6) ; and  there  it  was  that  the  Is- 
raelites assembled  to  make  Kehoboam  king.  ( 1 Kings, 
xii.  1 ; 2 Chron.  x.  1.)  The  remainder  of  its 
history  is  so  identified  with  that  of  its  sacred  Mount 
Gerizim  that  it  has  been  anticipated  under  that 
article.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the 
city  of  Samaria  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
where  Philip  preached  with  such  success,  and  which 
furnished  to  the  Church  one  of  its  earliest  and 
most  dangerous  adversaries,  and  its  first  and  most 
distinguished  apologist.  Not  that  Simon  Magus 
was  a native  of  Neapolis,  but  of  a village  of  Samaria 
named  Gitton  (Tittuu,  Just.  Mart.  Apol.  i.  36  ; 
comp.  Euseb.  E.  E.  ii.  13),  but  Neapolis  was  the 
principal  theatre  of  his  sorceries.  Justin  Martyr  was 
a native  of  the  city,  according  to  Eusebius  (awb 
4>Aootas  vias  ir6\ews  'S.vpias  ttjs  TlaAaKTTiPrjs,  Hist. 
Eccles.  ii.  13).  Sichem  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and 
St.  Jerome,  x.  M.  P.  from  Shilo,  which  agrees  well  with 


the  interval  between  Silun  and  Nablus.  (Onomast 
s.  V.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  these 

authors  distinguish  between  the  Sychem  of  Ephraim, 
near  the  sepulchre  of  Joseph, — which,  having  been 
destroyed  and  sown  with  salt  by  Abimelech,  was 
restored  by  Jeroboam  (comp.  Judges,  ix.  45,  with 
1 Kings,  xii.  25),  who,  Josephus  says,  built  his  palace 
there  (Ant.  viii.  8.  § 4), — and  the  city  of  refuge  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  which  they  assign  to  Manasseh, 
and,  with  sti-ange  inconsistency,  immediately  identify 
with  the  preceding  by  the  fact  that  Josej^  s bones 
were  buried  there.  (Onomast.  s.  v.  Sux^M*)  The 
author  of  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  places  it  xl.  M.  P. 
from  Jerusalem. 

The  modem  town  of  Nablus  is  situated  in  a valley 
lying  between  Mount  Ebal  on  the  N.,  and  Mount 
Gerizim  on  the  S.,  giving  to  the  valley  a direction 
from  E.  to  W.  On  the  E.,  the  Nablus  valley  opens 
into  a much  wider  valley,  about  2 miles  from  the 
town  ; this  valley  is  called  Erd-Mukhna  Where  the 
Nablus  valley  meets  the  Erd-Mukhna,  at  the  NE. 
base  of  Mount  Gerizim,  is  Jacob’s  well,  and,  hard  by 
the  well,  is  the  traditionary  site  of  Joseph’s  tomb, 
both  of  them  close  to  the  Moslem  village  of  Askar, 
situated  at  the  SE.  base  of  Mount  Ebal.  Possibly 
this  Askar  may  mark  the  site  of  ancient  Sychar,  the 
names  present  only  an  anagrammatical  variation. 
This  would  satisfy  the  language  of  Eusebius  and  St. 
Jerome,  cited  at  the  commencement  of  the  article, 
and  remove  the  obvious  diflBculty  of  supposing  the 
well  so  far  distant  from  the  city  as  is  Nablus,  par- 
ticularly as  Nablus  abounds  with  running  streams, 
and  there  are  copious  fountains  between  it  and  the 
well.  One  of  these,  not  noticed  by  any  traveller, 
situated  about  mid-way  between  the  well  and  the 
town,  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  is  called  ’Ain 
Daphne,  so  named,  no  doubt,  at  the  time  when 
Greeks  inhabited  Neapolis,  from  the  infamous 
fountain  and  grove  near  Antioch.  The  modern 
Nablus  is  a large  and  well-built  town,  containing  a 
population  of  from  12,000  to  14,000  souls,  almost 
entirely  Mohammedans ; the  Samaritans  having  been 
reduced  to  something  under  200  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes.  (Eaumer,  Paldstina,  pp.  144 — 148,  notes  ; 
Kobinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii.  pp.  95 — 136.) 

The  coins  of  Neapolis  are  very  frequent  under  the  , 
emperors  from  Titus  to  Volusianus.  The  common 
inscription  is  4>A.  N6ACnOA6COC,  more  rarely 
4>AAOT,  as  in  the  one  below,  in  which  is  also  added, 
as  in  many  examples,  the  name  of  the  region.  The 
more  usual  emblem  on  the  reverse  is  a temple  situated 
on  the  summit  of  a mountain,  to  which  is  an  ascent 
by  many  steps.  The  temple  is  doubtless  that  men- 
tioned by  Dainasius  as  Atbr  'TxfiaTov  ayiuTarop 
tephv  (ap.  Phot.  Bibl.  p.  1055),  the  steps  those 
alluded  to  by  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  in  A.  d.  333 : — 

“ Ascenduntur  usque  ad  summum  montem  gradus 
numero  ccc.”  On  the  coins  of  Titus,  however, 
before  the  Slount  Gerizim  was  introduced,  a palm,  as 
in  the  example  below,  was  the  type;  or  a laurel,  with 
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name  of  the  city  written  among  its  branches. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  pp.  433 — 435 : see  Gerizim,  Vol.  I. 
p.  992.  a.)  [G.  AV.] 

2.  A town  of  Colchis,  south  of  Dioscurias,  and 
north  of  Phasis,  on  the  river  Chobos  or  Chorsos. 
(Scyl.  p.  27;  Ptol.  v.  10.  § 2.) 

3.  A town  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  south  of  Ephesus, 
on  the  road  between  Anaea  and  Marathesium.  It 
was  a small  place  which  at  first  belonged  to  the 
Ephesians,  and  afterwards  to  the  Samians,  who 
received  it  in  exchange  for  Marathesium.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  639.)  Most  writers  identify  its  site  with  the 
modern  Scala  Nova,  at  a distance  of  about  three 
hours’  walk  from  the  site  of  ancient  Ephesus  ; but 
Col.  Leake  (^Asia  Minor,  p.  261)  believes  that  this 
place  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Marathesium,  and 
that  the  ancient  remains  found  about  halfway 
between  Scala  Nova  and  Tshangli,  belong  to  the 
ancient  town  of  Neapolis.  (Comp.  Tournefort,  Let- 
ters, XX.  p.  402 ; Fellows,  Journal  of  an  Exc.  in  As. 
Min.  p.  271,  who  identifies  Neapolis  with  Tshangli 
or  Changli  itself.) 

4.  A town  in  Caria,  between  Orthosia  and  Aphro- 
disias,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cadmus,  in  the  neigh- 

i bourhood  of  Harpasa.  (Ptol.  v.  2.  § 19  ; Hierocl. 

I p.  688.)  Kichter  ( Wallfahrten,  p.  539)  identifies 
1 it  with  the  modem  Jenibola,  near  Arpas  Kalessi,  the 
I ancient  Harpasa.  Another  town  of  the  same  name 
is  mentioned  on  the  coast  of  Caria  by  Mela  (i.  1 6) 
and  Pliny  (v.  29);  and  it  is  clear  that  this  cannot  be 
the  same  town  as  that  near  Harpas  ; it  is  probably 
only  another  name  for  New  Myndus  [Myndus]. 

5.  A town  in  Pisidia,  a few  miles  south  of 
; Antioch.  (Ptol.  v.  4.  § 11 ; Hierocl.  p.  672.)  Pliny 

I (v.  42)  mentions  it  as  a town  of  the  Roman  province 
1 of  Galatia,  which  embraced  a portion  of  Pisidia. 
i Franz  fFunf  Inschriften,  p.  35)  identifies  its  site 
with  Tutinek,  where  some  ancient  remains  still 
exist.  [L.  S.] 

6.  A small  place  situated  on  the  Euphrates, 

I at  the  distance  of  14  schoeni  (about  40  miles) 

I below  Besechana.  Ritter  has  tried,  but  unsuccess- 
I fully  (if  the  present  numbers  be  correct)  to  identify 

it  with  Mai^.  (Isid.  Mans.  Earth,  i.  12,  ed.  Muller, 

1 1855.)  [V.] 

I NEATOLIS.  III.  In  Africa.  1.  In  Egypt. 

1 [Caenepolis.] 

2.  A town  of  Cyrenaica,  which  Ptolemy  (iv.  4.  § 

! 11)  places  in  31°  10'  lat.  and  49°  long.  The  town 
of  Mahny  or  Mably,  with  which  it  has  been  identi- 
I fied,  and  which  appears  to  be  a corruption  of  the 
! old  name,  with  no  other  change  than  what  might  be 
expected  from  the  Arab  pronunciation,  does  not 
I quite  agree  with  the  position  assigned  by  Ptolemy 
i to  Neapolis.  (Beechey,  Exped.  to  the  N.  'Coast  of 
1 Africa,  p.  350 ; Barth,  Wanderungen,  pp.  391.  405.) 

I 3.  [Leptis  Magna.] 

4.  A town  of  Zeugitana  with  a harbour  (Scylax, 
p.  47;  Stadiasm.  § 107  ),  the  same  as  the  Maco- 
I MADES  of  Pliny  (v.  3;  Mowd^aSo,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 11); 

' a “ municipium,”  as  it  appears  from  the  Antonine 
; Itinerary  (“  Macomades  Minores,”  Pent.  Tab. ; Geog. 

Rav.  iii.  5) ; this  latter  name  indicates  a Phoenician 
; origin.  (Movers,  Phoeniz.  Alterth.  vol.  ii.  p.  494.) 
It  has  been  identified  with  Kass'r  Ounga,  on  the 
N.  of  the  Gulf  of  Hammdmet. 
i 5.  A factory  of  the  Carthaginians  upon  the  Sinus 
Neapolitanus,  from  which  it  was  the  shortest  dis- 
tance to  Sicily— a voyage  of  two  days  and  a night. 
(Time.  vii.  50;  Scylax,  p 49;  Stadiasm.  § 107; 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  834.)  It  was  taken  by  Agathocles  in 
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his  African  campaign.  (Diodor.  xx.  17.)  Under  the 
earlier  empei’ors  it  was  a “ liberum  oppidum  ” (Plin. 
V.  3 ),  afterwards  under  Hadrian  a “ colonia.”  (Ptol. 
iv.  3.  § 8 ; Itin.  Anton.; Peut.  Tab.;  Geog.  Rav.  v.  5.) 
The  old  name  is  retained  in  the  modern  Nobel,  where 
Barth  ( Wanderungen,  p.  141;  comp.  Shaw,  Trav.  p. 
161)  found  some  remains  of  antiquity.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NEBIS.  [Galuaecia,  Vol.  I.  p.  933,  a.] 

NEBO.  1.  (No§aO,  LXX.),  the  mountain  from 
which  the  patriarch  Moses  was  permitted  to  view 
the  Promised  Land.  Its  situation  is  thus  described : 
— “ Get  thee  up  into  this  mountain  Abarim,  unto 
Mount  Nebo,  which  is  in  the  land  of  Moab,  that 
is  over  against  Jericho  ” {Deut.  xxxii.  49) ; “ and 
Moses  went  up  from  the  plains  of  Moab  unto  the 
mountain  of  Nebo,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  that  is  over 
against  Jericho.”  We  have  here  three  names  of  the 
mount,  of  which,  however,  Abarim  may  designate 
the  range  or  mountain  region  rising  from  the  high 
table-land  of  Moab  (comp.  Numbers,  xxvii.  12, 
xxxiii.  47);  while  Pisgah  is  an  appellative  for  a hill, 
— as  it  is  rendered  in  our  margin,  wherever  the 
name  occui-s  in  the  text  {Numb.  xxi.  20;  Deut. 
iii.  27,  xxxiv.  1),  and  in  several  oriental  versions 
(Lex.  s.  v,  — Nebo  the  proper  name  of  some 

one  particular  peak.  This  name  is  regarded  by  M. 
Quatremfere  as  of  Aramaic  origin,  identical  with  that 
of  the  celebrated  Chaldean  divinity  (^Isaiah,  xlvi.  1) 
so  frequently  compounded  with  the  names  of  their 
most  eminent  kings,  &c.;  and  he  discovers  other 
names  of  like  origin  in  the  same  parts.  {Memoire 
sur  les  Nabateens,  p.  87.)  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius 
and  St.  Jerome  6 miles  west  of  Esbus  (Heshbon), 
over  against  Jericho,  on  the  road  from  Livias  to 
Esbus,  near  to  Mount  Phogor  [Peor]  : it  was 
still  called  by  its  ancient  name  (^Onomast.  s.  vv. 
Nabau,  A barini).  Dr.  Robinson  has  truly  remarked 
that  over  against  Jericho  “ there  is  no  peak  or  point 
perceptibly  higher  than  the  rest;  but  all  is  appa- 
rently one  level  line  of  summit,  without  peaks  or 
gaps.”  . . . “ Seetzen,  Burckhardt,  and  also  Irby  and 
Mangles,  have  all  found  Mount  Nebo  in  JebeVAtta- 
rus,  a high  mountain  south  of  the  Zurka  Main  ” 
(Arnon).  This,  however,  is  far  south  of  the  lati- 
tude of  Jericho.  (^Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii.  pp.  306,  307). 

2.  A town  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  mentioned 
with  Heshbon,  Elealeh,  and  others  {^Numb.  xxxii. 
38) ; doubtless  the  site  now  marked  by  Neba  in  the 
Belka,  south  of  Es-Salt  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol. 
ii.  p.  307,  n.  1,  vol.  iii.  appendix,  p.  170),  i.  e.  in 
the  same  district  with  Hesbdn  and  eUaI,  the 
modem  representatives  of  Heshbon  and  Elealeh. 
Whether  this  town  was  connected  with  the  synony- 
mous mountain  is  very  uncertain. 

3.  A town  in  Judah.  {Ezra,  ii.  29;  Nehem.  vii. 

33.)  [G.  W.] 

NEBRISSA.  [Nabrissa.] 

NEBRODES  MONS  (ra  UeopcaST]  oprj,  Strab. : 
Monti  di  Madonia'),  one  of  the  most  considerable 
ranges  of  mountains  in  Sicily.  The  name  was 
evidently  applied  to  a part  of  the  range  which  com- 
mences near  Cape  Pelorus,  and  extends  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  island,  the  whole  way  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Panonnus.  Though  broken  into 
various  mountain  groups,  there  is  no  real  interrup- 
tion in  the  chain  throughout  this  extent,  and  the 
names  applied  to  different  parts  of  it  seem  to  have 
been  employed  (as  usual  in  such  cases)  with  much 
vagueness.  The  part  of  the  chain  nearest  to  Cape 
Pelorus,  was  called  Mons  Neptunius,  and  therefore 
the  Mons  Nebrodes  must  have  been  further  to  the 
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west.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  rising  opposite  to 
Aetna,  so  that  he  would  seem  to  apply  the  name  to 
the  mountains  between  that  peak  and  the  northern 
coast,  which  are  still  covered  with  the  extensive 
forests  of  Caronia.  Silius  Italicus,  on  the  other 
hand,  tells  us  that  it  was  in  the  Mons  Nebrodes  the 
two  rivers  of  the  name  of  Himera  had  their  sources, 
which  can  refer  only  to  the  more  westerly  group  of 
the  Monti  di  Madonia^  the  most  lofty  range  in 
Sicily  after  Aetna,  and  this  indentification  is  gene- 
rally adopted.  But,  as  already  observed,  there  is  no 
real  distinction  between  the  two.  Silius  Italicus 
speaks  of  the  Mons  Nebrodes  as  covered  with  forests, 
and  Solinus  derives  its  name  from  the  number  of 
fawns  that  wandered  through  them;  an  etymology 
obviously  fictitious.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  274;  Solin.  5. 
§§  11,  12;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  236 ; Cluver.  p.  364 ; 
Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic.  x.  2.  p.  414.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NECTIBERES.  [Mauretania.] 

NED  A (Ne'Sa),  now  Buzi,  a river  of  Peloponnesus, 
rises  in  Mt.  Cerausium,  a branch  of  Mt.  Lycaeus  in 
Arcadia,  and  flows  with  many  windings  in  a westerly 
direction  past  Phigalia,  first  forming  the  bound- 
ary between  Arcadia  and  Messenia,  and  afterwards 
between  Elis  and  Messenia.  It  falls  into  the  Ionian 
sea,  and  near  its  mouth  is  navigable  for  small  boats. 
(^Paus.  iv.  20.  §§  1,2,  iv.  36.  § 7,  v.  6.  § 3,  viii.  38. 
§ 3,  viii.41.  §§  1,2;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  344,  348;  Leake, 
Morea^  vol.  i.  pp.  56,  485;  Ross,  Reisen  im  Pdo- 
ponnes,  p.  84  ; Curtius,  Pelopo7inesos,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
152,  185.) 

NED  AD,  a river  of  Pannonia,  mentioned  only 
by  Jornandes  (cfe  Reb.  Get.  50),  as  the  river  on  the 
banks  of  which  the  Huns  were  defeated  by  the 
Gepidae.  The  name  is  in  some  MSS.  Nedao,  and  the 
river  is  believed  to  be  the  modern  Neytra.  [L.  S.] 
NEDINUM  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 10;  Geog. 

Rav.  iv.  16;  Neditae,  Orelli,  Inscr.  3452),  a town  of 
the  Liburni,  on  the  road  from  Siscia  to  ladera  (^Peut. 
Tab.),  identified  with  the  ruins  near  Nadin.  Orelli 
(1.  c.)  refers  the  inscription  to  Novigrad.  (Wilkinson, 
Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  vol.  i.  p.  93.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
NEDON.  [Messenia,  p.  342,  b.] 

NEGRA.  [Marsyabae,  pp.  284,  285.] 
NELCYNDA  (ra  NeA/cwSa,  Peripl.  §§  53,  54, 
ed.  MUller,  1855),  a port  on  the  W.  coast  of  India, 
in  the  province  called  Limyrica,  without  doubt  the 
same  as  that  now  called  Neliseram.  It  is  in  lat. 
12°  10'  N.  It  is  mentioned  in  various  authorities 
under  names  slightly  modified  one  from  the  other: 
thus,  it  is  the  Melcynda  of  Ptolemy  (vii.  1.  § 9), 
in  the  country  of  the  Aii ; the  portus  gentis  Nea- 
cyndon  ” of  Pliny  (vi.  26.  s.  104),  which  was  also 
called  Bacare  or  Barace;  the  Nincylda  of  the  Peu- 
tingerian  Table;  and  Nilcinna  of  the  Geogr.  Raven, 
(ii.  1).  The  name  is  certainly  of  Indian  origin, 
and  may  be  derived,  as  suggested  by  Ritter  (v. 
p.  515)  from  Nilakhanda,  the  blue  county.  Other 
derivations,  howevei*,  have  been  proposed  for  it. 
(Vincent,  Periplus,  ii.  p.  445 ; Rennell,  Mem.  Hin- 
dostan,  p.  48;  Gosselin,  iii.  p.  227.)  [V.] 

NELEUS.  [Euboea,  Vol.  I.  p.  872,  a.] 
NE'LIA  (NyjAi'a),  a town  of  Magnesia  in  Thes- 
saly, between  which  and  lolcus  Demetrias  was  situ- 
ated. Leake  identifies  it  with  the  remains  of  a 
small  Hellenic  town  above  LeJchdnia.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  436;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  379.) 

NELO,  a small  i-iver  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
in  the  territory  of  the  Astures,  and  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Spain ; probably  the  Rio  de  la  Puente.  (Plin.  iv. 
20.  s.  34;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  299.)  [T.H.D.] 


NEMAUSUS. 

NEMALONI,  an  Alpine  people.  In  the  Trophy 
of  the  Alps  the  name  of  the  Nemaloni  occurs  be- 
tween the  Brodiontii  and  Edenates.  (Plin.  iii.  20.) 
The  site  of  this  people  is  uncertain.  It  is  a mere 
guess  to  place  them,  as  some  do,  at  Miolans,  in  the 
valley  of  Bm'celonette.  [G.  L.] 

NEMAUSUS  (Ne/iouo-os:  Eth.  H^fiavaios,  Ne- 
mausensis : Nines),  a city  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  on 
the  road  from  Arelate  {Arles)  through  Narbo 
{Narbonne)  into  Spain.  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  § 10)  calls 
it  Nemausus  Colonia,  but  he  places  it  in  the  same 
latitude  as  Arausio  {Oi'ange),  and  more  than  a 
degree  north  of  Arelate ; which  are  great  blunders. 
Nemausus  was  the  chief  place  of  the  Volcae  Areco- 
mici : “ with  respect  to  number  of  foreigners  and  those 
engaged  in  trade  (says  Strab.  iv.  p.  186)  much  infe- 
rior to  Narbo,  but  with  respect  to  its  population  much 
superior;  for  it  has  subject  to  it  twenty-four  villages 
of  people  of  the  same  stock,  populous  villages  which 
are  contributoiy  to  Nemausus,  which  has  what  is 
called  the  Latium  (Jus  Latii  or  Latinitas).  By 
virtue  of  this  right  those  who  have  obtained  the 
honour  of  an  aedileship  and  quaestorship  in  Ne- 
mausus become  Roman  citizens ; and  for  this  reason 
this  people  is  not  under  the  orders  of  the  governors 
from  Rome.  Now  the  city  is  situated  on  the  road 
from  Iberia  into  Italy,  which  road  in  the  summer  is 
easy  ti-avelling,  but  in  the  winter  and  spring  is 
muddy  and  washed  by  streams.  Some  of  these 
streams  are  passed  by  boats,  and  others  by  bridges 
of  wood  or  stone.  The  wintry  torrents  are  the  cause 
of  the  trouble  from  the  water,  for  these  torrents 
sometimes  as  late  as  the  summer  descend  from  the 
Alps  after  the  melting  of  the  snow.” 

Strabo  fixes  the  site  of  Nemausus  about  100  stadia 
from  the  Rhone,  at  a point  opposite  to  Tarascon,  and 
720  stadia  from  Narbo.  In  another  place  (iv.  p.  1 78) 
Strabo  estimates  the  distance  from  Narbo  to  Ne- 
mausus at  88  M.  P.  One  of  the  Itin.  routes  makes 
it  9 1 M.  P.  from  Narbo  to  Nemausus.  Strabo’s  two 
distances  do  not  agi'ee,  for  720  stadia  are  90  M.  P. 
The  site  of  the  place  is  certain.  In  the  middle  age 
documents  the  name  is  written  Nemse  (D’Anville). 
There  seems  to  be  no  authority  for  writing  the 
modern  name  Nismes ; and  yet  Nines,  as  it  is  now 
propei'ly  written,  supposes  a prior  form  Nismes. 
Nines  is  the  present  capital  of  the  arrondissement 
of  Gard,  the  richest  in  Roman  remains  of  all  the 
districts  of  France. 

The  twenty -four  smaller  places  that  were  attached 
(attributa)  to  Nemausus  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(iii.  4).  The  territory  of  Nemausus  produced  good 
cheese,  w'hich  was  carried  to  Rome  (Plin.  xi.  42). 
This  cheese  was  made  on  the  Cevennes,  and  Pliny 
appears  to  include  Mons  Lesura  in  the  territory  of 
Nemausus.  Latera  [Latera]  on  the  Ledus  {Lez) 
west  of  Nemausus  was  in  the  territory,  which  pro- 
bably extended  through  Ugernum  eastward  to  the 
Rhone.  Nemausus  was  an  old  Gallic  town.  The 
name  is  the  same  that  Strabo  gives  with  a slight 
variation  (Nemossus)  to  Augustonemetum  or  Cler- 
mont in  Auvergne.  The  element  Nem  appears  in 
the  name  of  several  Gallic  towns.  Nemausus  was 
made  a Colonia  probably  by  the  emperor  Augustus. 
An  inscription  on  one  of  the  gates,  called  the  gate 
of  Augustus,  records  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  consul- 
ship of  Augustus,  and  that  he  gave  gates  and  walls 
to  the  colony.  There  is  a bronze  medal  of  Ne- 
mausus in  the  Museum  of  Avignon,  tlie  so  called 
Pied  de  Biche,  on  one  side  of  which  there  is  the 
legend  cou  nem.  with  a crocodile  chained  to  a j)alm- 
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tree,  which  may  probably  commemorate  the  conquest 
of  Egypt ; on  the  other  are  two  heads,  supposed  to 
be  Augustus  and  Agrippa,  with  the  inscription  imp. 
V.  p.  Divi.  F.  This  medal  has  also  been  found  in 
other  places.  It  is  figured  below. 


COIN  OF  NEMAUSUS. 

I Nimes  contains  many  memorials  of  its  Roman 
I splendour.  The  amphitheatre,  which  is  in  good 
I preservation,  is  larger  than  that  of  Verona  in  Italy  ; 

and  it  is  estimated  that  it  would  contain  17,000 
i persons.  It  stands  in  an  open  space,  cleared  of  all 
I buildings  and  obstructions.  It  has  net  the  massive 
I and  imposing  appearance  of  the  amphitheatre  of 
Arles;  but  it  is  more  complete.  A man  may  make 
; the  circuit  on  the  flat  which  runs  round  the  upper 
j story,  except  for  about  one-sixth  of  the  circuit, 

I where  the  comice  and  the  flat  are  broken  down. 

I The  greater  diameter  is  about  437  English  feet, 
which  includes  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  The 
exterior  height  on  the  outside  is  nearly  70  English 
feet.  The  exterior  face  of  the  building  consists  of  a 
[ ground  stoiy,  and  a story  above,  which  is  crowned 
by  an  attic.  There  are  sixty  well  proportioned 


arches  in  the  ground  story,  all  of  tl\e  same,  size 
except  four  entrances,  larger  than  the  rest,  which 
correspond  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  These  arches 
open  on  a gallery,  which  iniris  all  round  the  interior 
of  the  building.  The  story  above  has  also  sixty 
arches.  All  along  the  circumference  of  the  attic 
there  are  consoles,  placed  at  equal  distances,  two 
and  two,  and  pierced  in  the  middle  by  round  holes. 
These  holes  received  the  poles  which  supported  an 
awning  to  shelter  the  spectators  from  the  sun  and 
rain.  When  it  was  complete,  there  were  thirty  rows 
of  seats  in  the  interior.  At  present  there  are  only 
seventeen.  The  stones  of  the  upper  seats  are  of 
enormous  dimensions,  some  of  them  12  feet  long, 
and  2 feet  in  width. 

The  temple  now  called  the  Maison  Cai'ree  is  a 
parallelogram  on  the  plan,  about  76  English  feet 
long,  and  40  wide.  It  is  what  is  called  pseudo- 
peripteral,  with  thirty  Corinthian  fluted  pillars,  all 
of  which  are  engaged  in  the  walls,  except  six  on 
the  face  and  two  on  each  side  of  the  front  portico, 
ten  in  all.  The  portico  has,  consequently,  a con- 
siderable depth  compared  with  the  width.  The 
columns  are  ten  diameters  and  a quarter  in  height. 
The  temple  is  highly  enriched  in  a good  style. 
Seguier  (1758)  attempted  to  prove  that  this 
temple  was  dedicated  to  C.  and  L.  Caesar,  the  sons 
of  Agrippa  by  Julia  the  daughter  of  Augustus. 
But  M.  Auguste  Pe'let  has  within  the  present  cen  • 
tury  shown  that  it  was  dedicated  to  M.  Aurelius 
and  L.  Verus.  The  excavations  which  have  been 
made  round  the  Maison  Carree  since  1821  show 
that  it  was  once  surrounded  by  a colonnade,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  boundary  of  a forum,  within 
which  the  temple  was  placed.  The  Maison  Carree^ 
after  having  passed  through  many  hands,  and  been 
applied  to  many  purposes,  is  now  a museum  of 
painting  and  antiquities.  Arthur  Young  {Travels 
in  France,  2nd  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  48)  says  “that  the 
Maison  Carree  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  light, 
elegant,  and  pleasing  building  1 ever  beheld.” 
Nobody  will  contradict  this. 


TEMPLE  AT  NEMAUSUS,  nOVO  called  THE  MAISON  CARREE. 


i The  famous  fountain  of  Nemausus,  which  Auso- 
nius  mentions  {Ordo  Nob.  Urh.,  Burdigala) — 

“ Non  Aponus  potu,  vitrea  non  luce  Nemausus 
Purior” — 

1 still  exists ; and  there  are  some  traces  of  the  ancient 
I construction,  though  the  whole  is  a modern  restora- 
1 tion.  But  the  great  supply  of  water  to  Nemausus 
was  by  the  aqueduct  now  called  the  Pont  du  Card, 
and  it  is  said  that  this  acqueduct  terminated  by  a 


subterraneous  passage  in  the  side  of  the  rock  of  the 
fountain.  A building  called  the  Temple  of  Diana, 
and  a large  edifice  called  Tour  Magne  (Turns 
Magna),  which  appears  to  have  been  a sepulchi-al 
monument,  the  gate  of  Augustus,  and  the  gate 
called  of  France,  are  the  chief  remaining  monuments 
of  Nemausus. 

The  noblest  Roman  monument  in  France  is  the 
aqueduct  called  the  Pont  du  Card,  which  is  between 
thi-ee  and  four  leagues  from  Nimes.  Over  this  aque- 
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duct  the  waters  of  the  springs  of  the  Eure  and  Aizan 
near  Vzes^  were  brought  toNemausus.  The  river  Gar- 
don,  the  ancient  Vardo,  is  deep  just  above  the  aque- 
duct. The  channel  is  sunk  between  rugged  rocks, 
on  which  scattered  shrubs  grow.  The  river  rises  in 
the  Chennes,  and  is  subject  to  floods,  which  would 
have  destroyed  a less  solid  structure  than  this 
Roman  bridge.  The  bridge  is  built  where  the  valley 
is  contracted  by  the  rocks,  and  in  its  ordinary  state 
all  the  water  passes  under  one  arch.  The  best  view 
of  the  bridge  is  from  the  side  above  it.  The  other 
side  is  disfigured  by  a modem  structure  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  lower  range  of  arches;  it  is  a 
bridge  attached  to  the  lower  arches  of  the  Roman 
bridge,  and  is  used  for  the  passage  of  carts  and 
horses  over  the  Gordon. 

There  are  three  tiers  of  arches.  The  lowest  tier 
consists  of  six  arches;  that  under  which  the  water 
flows  is  the  largest.  The  width  of  this  arch  is  said 
to  be  about  50  English  feet,  and  the  height  from 
the  surface  of  the  water  is  about  65  feet.  The 
second  tier  contains  eleven  arches,  six  of  which  cor- 
respond to  those  below,  but  they  appear  to  be  wider, 
and  the  piers  are  not  so  thick  as  those  of  the  lowest 
tier.  The  height  of  the  second  tier  is  said  to  be 
about  64  feet;  but  some  of  these  dimensions  may 
not  be  very  accurate.  The  third  tier  has  thirty-five 
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arches,  or  thereabouts,  making  a length,  as  it  ig 
said,  of  about  870  English  feet.  It  is  about  26 
feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  great  slabs  of  stone 
which  cover  it.  These  slabs  lie  across  the  channel 
in  which  the  water  was  conveyed  over  the  river, 
and  they  project  a little  so  as  to  form  a cornice. 
The  whole  height  of  the  three  tiers,  if  the  several 
dimensions  are  correctly  given,  is  about  155  feet. 
It  is  generally  said  that  the  bridge  is  entirely 
built  of  stones,  without  mortar  or  cement.  The 
stones  of  the  two  lower  tiers  are  without  cement; 
but  the  arches  of  the  highest  tier,  wliich  are  built 
of  much  smaller  stones,  are  cemented.  At  the 
north  end  of  the  aqueduct  the  highest  tier  of  arches 
and  the  water  channel  are  higher  than  the  ground 
on  which  the  aqueduct  abuts,  and  there  must  have 
been  a continuation  of  small  arches  along  the  top  of 
this  hill;  but  there  are  no  traces  of  them,  at  least 
near  the  bridge.  On  the  opposite  or  south  side  the 
aqueduct  abuts  against  the  hill,  which  is  higher 
than  the  level  of  the  channel.  There  is  no  trace  of 
the  hill  having  been  pierced  ; and  an  intelligent 
man,  who  lives  near  the  bridge,  says  that  the 
aqueduct  was  carried  round  the  hill,  and  that  it 
pierced  another  hill  further  on,  where  the  tunnel 
still  exists. 


The  stone  of  this  bridge  is  a yellowish  colour. 
Seen  under  the  sun  from  the  west  side,  the  bridge 
has  a brightish  yellow  tint,  with  patches  of  dark 
colour,  owing  to  the  weather.  The  stone  in  the 
highest  tier  is  a concretion  of  shells  and  sand,  and 
that  in  the  lower  tiers  appears  to  be  the  same.  In 
the  stones  in  the  highest  tier  there  are  halves  of  a 
bivalve  shell  completely  preserved.  The  stone  also 
contains  bits  of  rough  quartzose  rock,  and  many 
small  rounded  pebbles.  In  the  floods  the  Gordon 
rises  30  feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  and  the 
water  will  then  pass  under  all  the  arches  of  the 
lowest  tier.  The  piers  of  this  tier  show  some  marks 
of  being  worn  by  the  water.  But  the  bridge  is  still 
solid  and  strong,  a magnificent  monument  of  the 
grandeur  of  Roman  conceptions,  and  of  the  boldness 
of  their  execution. 

There  are  many  works  which  treat  of  the  an- 
tiquities of  Nimes.  Some  are  quoted  and  extracts 
from  them  are  printed  in  the  Guide  du  Voyageur, 
par  Richard  and  E.  Hoequart.  [G.  L.] 

NE'MEA  (t}  Ne^eo,  Ion.  Ne^erj:  Adj.  Ue/xetos, 
Ne^eojos,  Nemeaeus),  the  name  of  a valley  in  the 
territory  of  Cleonae,  where  Hercules  slew  the  Ne- 
mean  lion,  and  where  the  Nemean  games  were 
celebrated  every  other  year.  It  is  described  by 
Strabo  as  situated  between  Cleonae  and  Phlius 
(viii.  p.  377).  The  valley  lies  in  a direction 
nearly  north  and  south,  and  is  about  two  or  three 
miles  long,  and  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a mile 
in  breadth.  It  is  shut  in  on  every  side  by  moun- 


tains, and  is  hence  called  by  Pindar  a deep  vale 
(Ba0owe5oy,  Nem.  iii.  18.)  There  is  a remarkable 
mountain  on  the  NE.,  called  in  ancient  times 
Apesas  (’Awea-as),  now  FuJea,  nearly  3000  feet 
high,  with  a flat  summit,  which  is  visible  from  Argos 
and  Corinth.  On  this  mountain  Perseus  is  said  to 
have  first  sacrificed  to  Zeus  Apesantius.  (Paus.  ii. 
15.  § 3;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ’AweVay;  Stat.  Theb.  iii. 
460,  seq.)  Theocritus  gives  Nemea  the  epithet  of 
“ well-watered  ” (ei/vSpov  Ne/xeTjy  Theocr. 

XXV.  182).  Several  rivulets  descend  from  the  sur- 
rounding mountains,  which  collect  in  the  plain,  and 
form  a river,  which  flows  northward  through  the 
ridges  of  Apesas,  and  falls  into  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
forming  in  the  lower  part  of  its  source  the  boundary 
between  the  territories  of  Sicyon  and  Corinth.  This 
river  also  bore  the  name  of  Nemea  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  382;  Diod.  xiv.  83;  Liv.  xxxiii.  15);  but  as  it 
was  dependent  for  its  supply  of'  water  upon  the 
season  of  the  year,  it  was  sometimes  called  the  Ne- 
mean  Charadra.  (Aesch.  de  Fals.  Leg.  § 168,  ed. 
Bekker;  ^ XapdSpa,  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  2.  § 15.)  The 
mountains,  which  enclose  the  valley,  have  several 
natural  caverns,  one  of  which,  at  the  distance  of  15 
stadia  from  the  sacred  grove  of  Nemea,  and  on  the 
road  named  Tretus,  from  the  latter  place  to  Mycenae, 
was  pointed  out  as  the  cave  of  the  Nemean  lion. 
(Paus.  ii.  15.  § 2.) 

The  name  of  Nemea  was  strictly  applied  to  the 
sacred  grove  in  which  the  games  were  celebrated. 
Like  Olympia  and  the  sanctuary  at  the  Corinthian 
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Isthmus,  it  was  not  a town.  The  sacred  grove 
contained  only  the  temple,  theatre,  stadium,  and 
other  monuments.  There  was  a village  in  the 
neighbourhood  called  Bembina  (Be/xStra),  of  which, 
however,  the  exact  site  is  unknown.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  377;  Stejdi.  B.  s.  v.)  The  haunts  of  the  Ne- 
mean  lion  are  said  to  have  been  near  Bembina. 
(Theocr.  xxv.  202.) 

The  chief  building  in  the  sacred  grove  was  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Nemeius,  the  patron  god  of  the  place. 
When  visited  by  Pausanias  the  roof  had  fallen,  and 
the  statue  no  longer  remained  (ii.  15.  § 2).  Three 
columns  of  the  temple  are  still  standing,  amidst  a 
WLst  heap  of  ruins.  **  Two  of  these  columns  be- 
1 longed  to  the  pronaos,  and  were  placed  as  usual  be- 
‘ tween  antae;  they  are  4 feet  7 inches  in  diameter 
i at  the  base,  and  still  support  their  architrave.  The 
i third  column,  which  belonged  to  the  outer  range,  is 
5 feet  3 inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  about 
34  feet  high,  including  a capital  of  2 feet.  Its  dis- 
tance from  the  corresponding  column  of  the  pronaos 
is  18  feet.  The  total  height  of  the  three  members 
I of  the  entablature  was  8 feet  2 inches.  The  general 
intercolumination  of  the  peristyle  was  7 feet;  at  the 
angles,  5 feet  10  inches.  From  the  front  of  the 
pronaos  to  the  extremity  of  the  cell  within,  the 
length  was  95  feet;  the  breadth  of  the  cell  within, 

> 31  feet;  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  3 feet.  The 
j temple  was  a hexastyle,  of  about  65  feet  in  breadth 
1 on  the  upper  step  of  the  stylobate,  which  consisted 
of  three  steps : the  number  of  columns  on  the  sides, 

I and  consequently  the  length  of  the  temple,  I could 
i not  ascertain.”  (Leake.)  Though  of  the  Doric 
order,  the  columns  are  as  slender  as  some  of  the 
specimens  of  the  Ionic,  and  are  so  different  from  the 
older  Doric  examples,  that  we  ought  probably  to 
I ascribe  to  the  temple  a date  subsequent  to  the  Per- 
j sian  wars. 

j Among  the  other  monuments  in  the  sacred  grove 
j were  the  tombs  of  Opheltes,  and  of  his  father  Ly- 
I curgus.  The  former  was  surrounded  with  a stone 
I enclosure,  and  contained  certain  altars;  the  latter 
! was  a mound  of  earth.  (Paus.  ii.  15.  § 3.)  Pau- 
r sanias  also  mentions  a fountain  called  Adrasteia. 

1 The  latter  is,  doubtless,  the  source  of  water  near  the 
i Turkish  fountain,  which  is  now  without  water.  At 
1 the  foot  of  the  mountain,  to  the  left  of  this  spot,  are 
the  remains  of  the  stadium.  Between  the  stadium 
I and  the  temple  of  Zeus,  on  the  left  of  the  path,  are 
some  Hellenic  foundations,  and  two  fragments  of 
I Doric  columns.  Near  the  temple  are  the  ruins  of  a 
I small  church,  which  contains  some  Doric  fragments. 

(Leake,  Jl/oreo,  vol.  iii.  p.  327,  seq.;  Curtius,  Pe- 
\ loponne^os,  vol.  ii.  p.  505,  seq.) 

For  an  account  of  the  Nemean  festival,  see  Diet 
* of  Antiq.  e.  v. 

NEMENTURI,  one  of  the  several  Alpine  peoples 
I enumerated  by  Pliny  (in.  c.  20)  among  the  names 
' inscribed  on  the  Trophy  of  the  Alps.  Their  position 
I is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

NE'MESA,  a river  of  Gallia  mentioned  by  Au- 
! sonius  (^Mosella,  v.  353),  is  the  Nitus,  which  joins 
the  Pronaea  (Prum).  The  united  streams  flow 
I into  the  Sura  (Sour),  and  the  Sura  into  the  Mo- 
1 sella.  [G.  L.j 

i NEMETACUM  or  NEMETOCENNA  (A™), 

1 the  chief  town  of  the  Atrebates,  a Belgic  people, 
i Caesar  (B.  G.viii.  46)  spent  a winter  at  Nemetocenna 
at  the  close  of  his  Gallic  campaigns.  In  the  inscrip- 
’ tion  of  Tongem  there  is  a route  from  Castellum 
I (Cosset)  to  Nemetacum,  which  is  the  same  place  as 
1 VOL.  n. 
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Nemetocenna.  The  distance  from  Cassel  through 
BMhune  to  Arras  is  43  M.  P.  The  distance  ac- 
cording to  the  Antonine  Itin.  from  Cassel  through 
Minariacum  [Minariacum]  is  55  M.  P.  Thei-e  is 
also  a route  from  Taruenna  (Thirouerme)  of  33 
M.  P.  to  Nemetacum.  There  is  no  place  where 
these  roads  can  meet  except  Arras.  In  the  Greek 
texts  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  § 7)  the  capital  of  the 
Atrebates  is  Origiacum  ('OpiyiaKov) ; but  it  is 
said  that  the  Palatine  lilS.  has  Metacon,  and  all  the 
early  editions  of  Ptolemy  have  Metacum.  It  seems 
possible,  then,  that  Ptolemy’s  Metacum  represents 
Nemetacum.  But  Ptolemy  incorrectly  places  the 
Atrebates  on  the  Seine  ; he  also  places  part  of  their 
territory  on  the  sea-coast,  which  may  be  true.  Ori- 
giacum is  supposed  to  be  Orchies,  between  Tournai 
and  Douai.  The  town  Nemetacum  afterwards  took 
the  name  of  the  people  Atrebates  or  Atrebatii,  and 
the  name  was  finally  corrupted  into  Arras.  [Atre- 
bates.] 

The  traces  of  the  Roman  roads  from  Arras  to 
Thcrouenne  and  to  Camhrai  are  said  to  exist.  It  is 
also  said  that  some  remains  of  a temple  of  Jupiter 
have  been  discovered  at  Arras,  on  the  Place  du 
Cloitre ; and  that  there  was  a temple  of  Isis  on  the 
site  of  the  Hotel-Dieu.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  <fc.  , 
Walckenaer,  Geog.  <fc.  vol.  i.  p.  431.)  [G.  L ] 

NEMETATAE.  [Gallaecia,  Vol.  I.  p.  933,  a.] 

NEMETES  (NejU77Tot).  This  name  first  appears 
in  Caesar  (B.  G.  i.  51),  who  speaks  of  the  Nemetes 
as  one  of  the  Germanic  tribes  in  the  army  of  Ario- 
vistus.  In  another  passage  (B.  G.  vi.  2.5)  he  de- 
scribes the  Hercynia  Silva  as  commencing  on  the 
west  at  the  borders  of  the  Helvetii,  the  Nemetes, 
and  the  Rauraci ; and  as  he  does  not  mention  the 
Nemetes  as  one  of  the  nations  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  (B.  G.  iv.  10),  we  may  probably  infer 
that  in  his  time  they  were  on  the  east  or  Gemian 
side  of  the  Rhine.  The  Vangiones  and  Nemetes 
were  afterwards  transplanted  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Rhine.  (Tac.  Germ.  c.  28.)  Ptolemy  makes  No- 
viomagus  (Speyer)  the  capital  of  the  Nemetes,  but 
he  incoiTectly  places  them  north  of  the  Vangiones, 
whose  capital  was  Borbetomagus  (Worms).  Pliny 
(iv.  17)  mentions  the  Nemetes,  Tribocci,  and  Van- 
giones in  this  order ; but  Tacitus  mentions  them 
just  in  the  inverse  order,  Vangiones,  Tribocci  and 
Nemetes.  From  none  of  these  writers  could  we 
determine  the  relative  positions  of  these  peoples ; 
but  the  fact  that  Noviomagus  (f^oiSpayos)  is  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  as  the  chief  town  of  the  Nemetes, 
and  that  Noviomagus  is  proved  to  be  Speyer  by  the 
Itineraries  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  deter- 
mine the  position  of  the  Nemetes. 

In  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xv.  11)  and  the 
Not.  Imp.,  Noviomagus  appears  under  the  name 
of  the  people  Nemetes  or  Nemetae.  Ammianus 
calls  it  a municipium,  by  which  he  probably  means 
a Roman  town.  In  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic  pro- 
vinces, Civitas  Nemetum  belongs  to  Germania  Prima. 
In  some  later  writings  the  expression  occurs  “ civitas 
Nemetum  id  est  Spira.”  The  name  of  Speyer  is 
from  the  Speyerbach,  which  flows  into  the  Rhine  at 
Speyer.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  ffc. ; Walckenaer,  Geog. 
<^c.  vol.  ii.  p.  277.)  [G.  L.] 

NEMETOBRI'GA  (fieixerSipiycC),  a town  of  the 
Tiburi  in  Asturia,  on  the  road  from  Bracara  to  As- 
turica,  now  Mendoya,  in  the  district  of  Tribis. 
(Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 37 ; Itin.  Ant.  p.  428 ; Ukert,  vol.  ii, 
pt.  1.  p.  442.)  [T.  H.  D.l 

NEMETOCENNA  [Nemetacum.] 
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NEMORENSIS  LACUS.  [Aricia.] 

NEMOSSUS.  [Augustonemetum.] 

NEMUS  DIANAE.  [Aricia.] 

NENTIDAVA.  [Dacia,  Vol.  I.  p.  774,  b.] 

NEOCAESAREIA  (Neo/fairrctpeia;  Eth.  Neojcaz- 
rapeus).  1.  A town  in  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  which, 
on  account  of  its  late  origin,  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  writer  before  the  time  of  Pliny,  was  situated  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Lycus,  63  miles  to  the 
east  of  Amasia.  (Plin.  vi.  3 ; Tab.  Peuting.')  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  district,  and  celebrated  for  its 
size  and  beauty,  and  is  of  historical  importance  on 
account  of  the  ecclesiastical  council  held  there  in 

A.  D.  314.  We  possess  no  infoi*mation  about  the 
date  of  its  foundation  ; but  the  earliest  coins  we  have 
of  it  bear  the  image  of  the  emperor  Tiberius ; whence 
it  is  probable  that  Neocaesareia  was  founded,  or  at 
least  received  that  name,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
when  Strabo,  who  does  not  notice  it,  had  already 
composed  his  work.  It  must  have  rapidly  risen  in 
extent  and  prosperity,  as  in  the  time  of  Gregorius 
Thaumaturgus,  who  was  a native  of  the  place,  it  was 
the  most  considerable  town  in  Pontus.  (Greg, 
Neocaes.  Vit.  p.  577 ; Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  12 ; 
Hierocl.  p.  702  ; Basil,  Epist.  210  ; Acta  Eutych. 
c.  7 ; comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Solin.  45  ; Ptol.  v.  6. 
§ 10.)  According  to  Paulus  Diaconus  (Jlist.  Misc. 
ii.  18),  the  town  was  once  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake ; and  from  Stephanus  Byz.  it  seems  that  at 
one  time  it  was  called  Adrianopolis.  The  town  still 
exists  under  a corrupt  form  of  its  ancient  name, 
Niesar  or  Niesara,  at  a distance  of  two  days’  journey 
north  of  Tokat.  As  to  the  supposed  identity  of 
Cabira  and  Neocaesareia,  see  Cabira. 

2.  A town  of  Bithynia,  of  uncertain  site.  (Steph. 

B. s.  u. ; Hierocl.  p.  693  ; Concil.  Const,  vol.  iii.  p. 

668.)  [L.  S.] 

NEOCLAUDIOPOLIS.  [Andrapa.] 

NEOCOMUM.  [Comum.] 

NEON  (Newi^:  Eth.  Newvtos),  an  ancient  tovra 
of  Phocis,  said  to  have  been  built  after  the  Trojan 
war  (Strab.  ix.  p.  439),  was  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Tithorea,  one  of  the  peaks  of  Mt.  Parnassus. 
Herodotus  relates  that,  when  the  Persian  army  in- 
vaded Phocis,  many  of  the  Phocians  took  refuge  in 
Tithorea  near  Neon  (viii.  32),  and  that  the  latter 
city  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians  (viii.  33).  It 
was,  however,  afterwards  rebuilt ; but  was  again  de- 
stroyed, with  the  other  Phocian  towns,  at  the  end 
of  the  Sacred  War.  (Pans.  x.  3.  § 2.)  In  its 
neighbourhood,  Philomel  us,  the  Phocian  general,  was 
defeated,  and  perished  in  the  flight  by  throwing 
himself  down  from  a lofty  rock.  (Paus.  x.  2.  § 4.) 
Neon  now  disappears  from  history,  and  in  its  place 
we  read  of  a town  Tithorea,  which  is  described  by 
Pausanias  (x.  32.  § 8,  seq.).  This  writer  regards 
Tithorea  as  situated  on  the  same  site  as  Neon  ; and 
relates  that  Tithorea  was  the  name  anciently  applied 
to  the  whole  district,  and  that  when  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  villages  were  collected  in  the 
city,  the  name  of  Tithorea  was  substituted  for  that 
of  Neon.  This,  however,  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  statement  of  Plutarch,  according  to  whom  Ti- 
thorea, in  the  time  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  was  a 
fortress  surrounded  by  precipitous  rocks,  where  the 
Phocians  took  refuge  from  Xerxes.  He  further 
states  that  it  was  not  such  a city  as  the  one  ex- 
isting in  his  day.  (Pint.  SuU.  1 5.)  If  the  view  of 
Plutarch  is  con*ect,  that  the  fortress,  the  site  of 
which  was  afterwai-ds  occupied  by  the  city  Ti- 
thorea, was  the  place  where  the  Phocians  took  re- 
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fuge  from  Xerxes,  we  may  conclude  that  Tithorea 
and  Neon  were  two  different  places. 

The  city,  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Plutarch 
and  Pausanias,  was  a place  of  some  importance, 
though  it  had  begun  to  decline  for  a generation  be- 
fore the  time  of  Pausanias.  The  latter  writer  men- 
tions, however,  a theatre,  the  enclosure  of  an  ancient 
agora,  a temple  of  Athena,  and  the  tomb  of  Antiope 
and  Phocus.  A river  flowed  by  Tithorea,  called 
Cachales  (KaxoArjs),  to  which  the  inhabitants  had 
to  descend  in  order  to  obtain  water.  In  the  territory 
of  Tithorea,  but  at  the  distance  of  70  stadia  from  the 
city,  was  a temple  of  Asclepius,  and  also,  at  the 
distance  of  40  stadia,  a shrine  of  Isis.  (Paus.  x.  32. 
§§  8 — 13.)  The  name  is  written  TiOopea  in  Hero- 
dotus and  Pausanias,  TiOopala  in  Stephanus  B., 
TiOSpa  in  Plutarch,  but  TiOdppa  in  inscriptions. 
The  Ethnic  name  in  Pausanias  is  Tidopeevs,  in  Ste- 
phanus TiOopaiexiSy  but  in  inscriptions  Tidopevs. 

The  ruins  of  Tithorea  are  situated  at  Velitza,  a 
village  at  the  NE.  foot  of  Mt.  Parnassus.  The  site 
is  fixed  by  an  inscription  found  at  Velitza,  in  which 
the  name  of  Tithorea  occurs.  Two-thirds  of  the 
modem  village  stand  within  the  rained  walls  of  the 
ancient  city.  A considerable  portion  of  the  walls, 
and  many  of  the  towers,  still  remain.  The  town 
was  carefully  fortified  towards  the  W.  and  NW.,  and 
was  sufiiciently  protected  towards  the  NE.  and  E. 
by  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  Cachales,  and  to- 
wards the  S.  by  the  steep  sides  of  Mt.  Parnassus, 
The  walls  are  almost  9 feet  broad.  The  Cachales, 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  Kakoreuma,  or  the 
evil  toi'rent,  flows  in  a ravine  below  the  village,  and 
thus  illustrates  the  statement  of  Pausanias,  that  the 
inhabitants  descended  to  it  in  order  to  obtain  water. 
Behind  Velitza,  ascending  the  Cachales,  there  is  a 
cavern  on  the  steep  side  of  the  rock,  which,  during 
the  last  war  of  independence,  received  a great  number 
of  fugitives.  It  is  very  spacious,  is  supplied  with 
excellent  w'ater,  and  is  quite  impregnable.  This  is 
probably  the  place  where  the  inhabitants  of  Neon 
and  the  surrounding  places  took  refuge  in  the  Per- 
sian invasion,  as  the  Delphians  did  in  the  Corycian 
cave  [see  Vol.  I.  p.  768],  more  especially  as  the 
height  immediately  above  Velitza  is  not  adapted  for 
such  a purpose.  A difficult  mule  path  leads  at 
present  through  the  ravine  of  the  Cachales  across 
the  heights  of  Parnassus  to  Delphi.  In  the  time  of 
Pausanias  there  were  two  roads  from  Tithorea  across 
the  mountain  to  Delphi,  one  direct,  the  other  longer, 
but  practicable  for  carriages.  Pausanias  assigns  80 
stadia  as  the  length  of  the  shorter  road  ; but  this 
number  cannot  be  correct,  as  Leake  obsei-ves,  since 
the  direct  distance  is  hardly  less  than  12  geogra- 
phical miles. 

Most  modern  writers  have  followed  Pausanias  in 
identifying  Tithorea  and  Neon  ; but  Ulrichs,  for  the 
reasons  which  have  been  already  stated,  supposes 
them  to  have  been  different  cities,  and  places  Neon 
at  the  Hellenic  ruins  on  the  Cephissus,  called  Paled 
Fiva,  distant  hour,  or  3^  English  miles,  from  Ve- 
litza. (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  77,  seq.; 
Ulrichs,  in  Rheinisches  Museum,  1843,  p.  544,  seq.) 

NEONTEICHOS  (N4ov  reixos),  an  Aeolian 
town  not  far  from  the  coast  of  Mysia,  situated 
between  the  Hermus  and  the  town  of  Larissa,  from 
which  its  distance  was  only  30  stadia.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  theAeolians,as  a temporary  fort 
on  their  first  arrival  in  Asia.  According  to  Strabo 
(xiii.  p.  621),  the  place  w'as  more  ancient  even  than 
Cyme ; but  according  to  a statement  in  the  Vita 
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I Homeri  (c.  10),  it  was  built  eight  years  later  than 
' Cyme,  as  a protection  against  the  Pelasgians  of 

! Larissa.  (Plin.  v.  32 ; Herod,  i.  149  ; Scyl.  p. 

1 28  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.')  Remains  of  this  town,  says 

I Cramer,  ought  to  be  sought  for  on  the  right  bank  of 

! the  Hermus,  and  above  Quisel-Hissar,  on  the  road 
' from  Smyrna  to  Bergamah.  [L.  S.] 

i NEONTEICHOS  (NeW  reixos),  a fortress  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  28)  and 
I by  Xenophon  (Anab.  vii.  5.  § 8),  supposed  to  be 
! the  modern  Ainadsjik.  [T.  H.  D.] 

NEOPTO'LEMI  TURRIS(Neo7rToA6^ou7rup7os, 

I Strab.  vii.  p.  306),  a place  on  the  NW.  coast  of  the 
I Euxine,  120  stadia  from  the  river  Tyras,  and  the 
I same  distance  from  Cremnisci  {Anon.  Peripl.  p.  9), 

I now  Akkerman.  [E.  B.  J.] 

i NE'PETE  (NeVera  Ptol.;  Ncttito,  Strab.:  Eth. 

I Nepesinus : Nepi),  a city  of  Etruria,  situated  in  the 
southern  part  of  that  province,  at  a distance  of  30 
I miles  from  Rome  and  8 miles  E.  of  Sutrium.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  an  ancient  Etruscan  town, 

1 though  certainly  not  a city  of  the  first  rank,  and  was 
I probably  a dependency  of  Veil.  Hence  we  meet  with 
no  mention  of  the  name,  any  more  than  of  its  neigh- 
I hour  Sutrium,  until  after  the  fall  of  Veii;  but  from 
that  period  these  two  cities  became  places  of  much 
I importance  as  the  frontier  fortresses  of  the  Roman 
dominion  on  the  side  of  Etruria  (Liv.  vi.  9).  The 
name  of  Nepete  is  first  mentioned  in  b.o.  386,  when 
it  was  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  being  attacked  by 
the  Etruscans,  sent  to  sue  for  assistance  from  the 
Romans.  But  before  the  military  tribunes  Valerius 
I and  Furius  could  arrive  to  their  support,  the  city  had 
surrendered  to  the  Etruscan  aims,  and  was  occupied 
I with  a strong  garrison.  It  was,  however,  speedily  re- 
I taken,  and  the  leaders  of  the  party  who  had  been  in- 
! strumentai  in  bringing  about  the  surrender  were 
I executed  (Liv.  vi.  9,  10).  A few  years  later  a more 
j elfectual  step  was  taken  to  secure  its  possession  by 
I sending  thither  a Roman  colony.  The  establishment 
of  this  is  fixed  by  Livy  in  b.c.  383,  while  Velleius 
I Paterculus  would  date  it  10  years  later,  or  17  years 

i after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  (Liv.  vi.  21 ; 

f*  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14).  It  was  a Latin  colony  like  most  of 

I those  established  at  this  period.  In  B.c.  297,  Ne- 

I pete  is  again  mentioned  as  one  of  the  frontier  towns 
on  this  side  against  the  Etruscans  (Liv.  x.  14);  but 
with  this  exception  we  hear  no  more  of  it  during  the 
' wars  of  the  Romans  in  Etruria.  In  the  Second  Punic 
i War  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  Latin  colonies  which  de- 

; dared  themselves  exhausted  with  the  burdens  of  the 

I war,  and  unable  to  furnish  any  further  supplies  : 

i for  which  it  was  punished,  before  the  end  of  the  war, 

I by  the  imposition  of  double  contributions  (Liv,  xxvii. 

! 9,  xxix.  15).  From  this  time  Nepete  seems  to  have 

! sunk  into  the  condition  of  a subordinate  provincial 
I town.  Like  the  other  Latin  colonies,  it  obtained  the 
I Roman  franchise  by  the  Lex  Julia,  in  b.c.  90,  and 
i became  from  thenceforth  a munieipium ; which  rank 
j it  appears  to  have  retained  under  the  Empire,  though 
: it  is  said  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum  to  have  received  a 

I colony  at  the  same  time  with  that  sent  to  Falerii 
(F est.  s.  V.  Munieipium,  p.  1 2 7 ; Gruter, Inscr. p.  308. 

! 2,  p,  441.  7 ; Lib.  Col.  p.  217  ; Zumpt,  de  Colon. 

j p.  337).  Its  existence  as  a municipal  town  through- 

i out  the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  proved  by  in- 

i scriptions  as  well  as  by  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Ta- 

I hula  (Strab.  v.  p.  226;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 

i § 50;  Tab.  Peut.-,  Orell.  Tmcr.  879,  3991);  but  no 

i mention  occurs  of  it  in  history  till  after  the  fall  of 

I the  Western  Empii-e,  when,  it  figui’es  in  the  Gothic 
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wars  as  a place  of  some  importance  from  its  strength 
as  a fortress,  and  was  one  of  the  last  strongholds 
maintained  by  the  Goths  against  Narses  (Procop. 
B.  G.  iv.  34).  It  early  became  an  episcopal  see,  a 
dignity  which  it  has  retained  without  intermission 
till  the  present  time,  though  now  but  an  insignificant 
town  with  about  1500  inhabitants. 

The  only  remains  of  antiquity  now  visible  at  Nepi 
are  some  ancient  sepulchres  hewn  in  the  rock,  and 
some  portions  of  the  ancient  walls,  much  resembling 
in  their  construction  those  of  Sutrium  and  Falerii. 
These  are  considered  by  Dennis  as  belonging  to  the 
ancient  Etruscan  city;  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
they  date  only  from  the  Roman  colony.  (Dennis’s 
Etruria,  vol.  i.  p.  1 1 1 ; Nibby,  Dintoimi,  vol.  ii. 
p.  398.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NE'PHELIS  (Ne(p€\ls),  a small  town  on  the 
coast  of  Cilicia,  situated,  according  to  Ptolemy  (v.  8. 
§ 1),  between  Antioch  and  Anemurium;  but  if,  as 
some  suppose,  it  bo  the  same  place  as  the  ZecpiKiov 
mentioned  in  the  Stadiasmus  Maris  Magni  (§§  181, 
182),  it  ought  to  be  looked  for  between  Selinus  and 
Celenderis.  Near  the  place  was  a promontory  of  the 
same  name,  where,  according  to  Livy  (xxxiii.  20), 
the  fleet  of  Antioch  us  the  Great  was  stationed,  when, 
after  reducing  the  towns  of  Cilicia  as  far  as  Selinus, 
he  w'as  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Coracesium,  and 
where  he  received  the  ambassadors  of  the  Rhodians. 
(Comp.  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  119.)  [L.  S.] 

NE'PHERIS  (Netpepis),  a natural  fortress  situ- 
ated on  a rock,  180  stadia  from  the  town  of  Car- 
thage. (Strab.  xvii.  p.  834.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

NEPTU'NIUS  MONS.  [Pelorus.] 
NEQUrNUM.  [Narnia.] 

NEREAE,  a tribe,  mentioned  with  several  others, 
who  are  equally  unknown,  by  Pliny,  and  placed  by 
him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Insula  Pattalene, 
the  modern  Saurashtrdn  (vi.  20.  s.  23).  [V.] 

NERE'TUM,  or  NERITUM  CNvpvrov,  Ptol. : 
Eth.  Neretinus:  Nardo),  a city  of  the  Sallentini,  in 
the  ancient  Calabria,  mentioned  both  by  Ptolemy 
and  Pliny  among  the  inland  towns  of  that  people. 
Its  name  is  also  found  in  the  Tabula,  which  fixes 
its  position  29  M.  P.  from  Manduria  on  the  road  to 
Uxentum  {Ugento),  and  20  M.  P.  from  the  latter 
city.  These  data  enable  us  to  identify  it  with  cer- 
tainty with  the  modern  town  of  Nardo,  a con- 
siderable place  about  9 miles  N.  of  Gallipoli.  It 
is  clear  from  Pliny  that  it  was  a town  of  municipal 
rank,  and  the  same  thing  is  confirmed  by  inscrip- 
tions ; but  there  are  no  ancient  remains  at  Nardo. 
(Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 76;  Tab.  Peut. ; 
Orell.  Inscr.  3108.  Other  inscriptions,  with  the 
name  of  munic.,  nerit.  published  by  Muratori, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  1113,  1120,  and  by  Romanelli,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  49,  50,  are  probably  spurious.  See  Orelli, 
138.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NE'RICUS.  [Leucas.] 

NERIGOS.  Pliny  (iv.  16.  s.  30),  in  speaking  of 
the  islands  in  the  north  of  Britain,  says  that,  according 
to  some,  Nerigos  was  the  largest,  and  that  from  it 
people  used  to  sail  to  Thule.  As  besides  this  pas- 
sage we  have  no  other  information,  it  is  impossible, 
with  absolute  certainty,  to  say  what  island  is  meant; 
but  as  Norway  is  in  Danish  still  called  Norge,  and 
in  Swedish  Norrige,  it  is  now  generally  assumed 
that  Nerigos  is  the  modern  Norway;  the  south- 
western headland  of  which,  projecting  into  the  sea, 
might  easily  lead  the  ancients  to  the  belief  that  it  was 
an  island.  In  the  same  passage  Pliny  mentions  the 
island  of  Bergi,  which  may  possibly  be  only  the 
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north-western  coast  of  Norioay,  the  most  important 
commercial  town  in  that  part  still  bearing  the  name 
of  Bergen.  The  island  of  Dumna  lastly,  which  is 
mentioned  along  with  those  spoken  of  above,  has 
been  identified  with  Dunoen,  belonging  to  the  abbey 
of  Drontheim.  But  all  this  is  very  doubtful,  as 
Pliny,  besides  being  very  vague,  may  have  blundered 
here  as  in  other  parts  of  his  work  ; for,  according  to 
some,  Bergion  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient  name 
of  Hibernia  or  Ireland  (P.  Mel.  ii.  5.  § 4) ; and 
Dumna  is  distinctly  called  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 31, 
viii.  3.  § 10),  an  island  off  the  north  of  Britain. 
[Comp.  Okcades.]  [L-  S.] 

NEPtlS.  [Cynukia.] 

NE'RITUS.  [Ithaca.] 

NE'RIUM.  [Artabri.] 

NERO'NIA.  [Artaxata.] 

NERTEREANES  (N6pTepeo»'e^),a  small  German 
tribe,  which  is  mentioned  at  a late  period  in  the 
country  once  occupied  by  the  Chatti,  on  the  east  of 
Mons  Abnoba  (Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  §22).  [L.  S.] 

NERTOBRIGA  (NeprSgptya).  1.  A town  of 
Hispania  Baetica  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 13),  also  called  by 
Pliny  (iii.  1.  s.  3)  Concordia  Julia,  the  modem 
Valera  la  vieja.  It  is  named  'Y.pKogpiKa  in  the 
copies  of  Polybius  (xxxv.  2),  by  an  omission  of  the 
N.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  381.) 

2.  A town  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  on  the  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta. 
It  is  called  by  Appian  Nepy6§piya  (^Hisp.  50),  and 
by  Suidas  NepyJ^pryes  : now  Almunia.  (Ptol.  ii. 
6.  § 58;  Florus,  ii.  17;  Ant.  Itin.  437;  Ukert,  vol. 
ii.  pt.  1.  p.  460.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

NERVA  (Nepouo,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 7),  a small  i-iver 
in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Autrigones;  according  to  Ukert  (vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  300),  the  modem  Ordunna,  near  Bilbao  ; though 
by  other  writers  it  is  variously  identified  with  the 
Blanes  and  the  Nervion.  [T.  H.  D.] 

NERVICANUS  TRACTUS,  is  mentioned  in  the 
Not.  Imp.  as  a continuation  of  the  Armoricanus 
Tractus.  There  is  also  a middle  age  authority  for 
the  expression  “ Nervici  littoris  tractus.”  A port  on 
this  coast,  named  Portus  Aepatiaci,  was  guarded  by 
some  Nervian  troops  according  to  the  Notitia. 
D’Anville  concludes  that  the  Nervii  extended  from 
their  inland  position  to  the  coast,  and  had  part  of  it 
between  the  Morini  and  the  mouth  of  the  Schelde  ; 
a conclusion  for  which  there  is  little  evidence,  and  a 
good  deal  against  it.  [Menapii;  Morini.]  [G.L.] 
NE'RVli  (Nepoi/jot,  Nepgiot),  a nation  of  Belgica, 
whose  capital  according  to  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  § 1 1)  was 
Bagacum  (^Bavai).  When  Caesar  was  preparing 
(b.c.  57)  to  march  against  the  Belgian  confederates, 
he  was  informed  that  the  Neiwii  had  promised  to 
supply  50,000  men  for  the  general  defence,  and 
that  they  were  considered  the  most  savage  of  all  the 
confederates.  (B.  G.  ii.  4.)  The  neighbours  of  the 
Nervii  on  the  south  were  the  Ambiani.  (JB.  G.  ii. 
15.)  In  Caesar’s  time  the  Nervii  had  not  allowed 
“ mercatores  ” to  come  into  their  country ; they 
would  not  let  wine  be  imported  and  other  things 
which  encouraged  luxury.  When  Caesar  had 
marched  for  three  days  through  their  territory,  he 
learned  that  he  was  not  more  than  10  Roman  miles 
from  the  Sabis  (Samhre'),  and  the  Nervii  were 
waiting  for  him  on  the  other  side  with  the  Atrebates 
and  Veromandui,  their  border  people.  Thus  we 
ascertain  that  the  Atrebates,  whose  chief  town  is 
Arras,  and  the  Veromandui,  whose  chief  place  was 
St.  Quentin)  were  also  neighbours  of  the  Nervii. 
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The  Nervii  had  no  cavahy,  and  their  country  was 
made  almost  impenetrable  to  any  attack  from  the 
cavalry  of  their  neighbours  by  quickset  hedges 
w'hich  a man  could  not  get  through,  and  indeed 
hardly  see  through  them.  (B.  G.  ii.  17.)  On  the 
banks  of  the  Samhre  Caesar  had  a desperate  fight 
with  the  Nervii,  commanded  by  Boduognatus. 
During  this  invasion  the  old  men,  the  women,  and 
children  of  the  Nervii,  were  removed  to  the  aestuaries 
and  marshes,  somewhere  near  the  coast.  The 
Nervii  lost  a great  number  of  men  in  this  battle : 

“ the  nation  and  the  name  w'ere  nearly  destroyed.” 
(5.  G.  ii.  27.)  Their  “ senatores  ” as  Caesar  calls 
them,  their  chief  men,  were  reduced  from  600  to 
three,  and  out  of  the  60,000  who  were  in  the  battle 
there  were  said  to  be  only  500  left  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  After  this  terrible  slaughter  the  Nervii  rose 
again  in  arms  against  Caesar  (b.  c.  54),  when  they 
joined  the  Eburones  and  others  in  the  attack  on 
Quintus  Cicero’s  camp.  (5.  G.  v.  38.)  Some  of  the 
commentators  have  found  a difficulty  about  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Nervii  again  in  b.  c.  54,  after  having 
been  nearly  destroyed  in  b.c.  57.  We  must  sup- 
pose that  Caesar  wrote  of  the  events  as  they  oc- 
curred, and  that  he  did  not  alter  what  he  had 
written.  In  b.c.  57  he  supposed  that  he  had  de- 
stroyed most  of  the  fighters  of  the  Nervii.  In  b.  c. 

54  he  found  that  he  was  mistaken.  In  b.  c.  53 
the  Nervii  were  again  preparing  to  give  trouble  to 
the  Roman  governor ; but  he  entered  their  countiy 
in  the  winter  season,  and  before  they  had  time  to 
rally  or  to  escape,  he  took  many  prisoners,  drove  off 
many  head  of  cattle,  and  ravaged  their  land,  and  so 
compelled  them  to  come  to  terms.  (^B.  G.  vi.  2.) 
When  the  meeting  of  the  Gallic  states  in  b.  c.  52 
M'as  settling  the  forces  that  each  nation  should  send 
to  the  relief  of  Alesia,  the  contingent  of  the  Nervii 
was  5000  men.  (^B.  G.  vii.  75.) 

Some  of  the  nations  between  the  Seine,  the  sea, 
and  the  Rhine,  were  Germans  in  Caesar’s  time,  but 
these  Germans  were  invaders.  The  Nervii  (Tac. 
Germ.  c.  28)  claimed  a Germanic  origin,  and  they 
may  have  been  a German  or  a mixed  German  and 
Gallic  race;  but  there  is  no  evidence  which  can  ^ 
settle  the  question.  Appian  (rfe  Bell.  Gall.  i.  4)^^ 
speaks  of  the  Nervii  as  descendants  of  the  Teutones 
and  Cimbri  ; but  this  is  worth  very  little.  Appian  ■. 
had  probably  no  authority  except  Caesar,  whom  he  ' 
used  carelessly ; and  he  may  have  applied  to  the 
Neiwii  what  Caesar  says  of  the  origin  of  the  Adu- 
atuci.  (B.  G.  ii.  29.)  Strabo  (p.  194)  also  says 
that  the  Neiwii  were  a Germanic  nation,  but  he  does 
not  even  know  the  position  of  the  Nervii,  and  he 
misplaces  them. 

Caesar  mentions  some  smaller  tribes  as  dependent 
on  the  Nervii  (^B.  G.  v.  39)  ; these  tribes  were  Grudii, 
Levaci,  Pleumoxii,  Geiduni,  of  all  whom  we  know 
nothing. 

Pliny  (iv.  17)  mentions  in  Belgica  as  inland 
people,  the  Castologi  (apparently  a corrupted  name), 
Atrebates,  Nervii  libei-i,  Veromandui ; an  order  of 
enumeration  which  corresponds  with  the  position  of 
the  Nervii  between  the  Atrebates  and  the  Veroman- 
dui ; for  the  chief  place  of  the  Atrebates  is  Arrors,  of 
the  Nervii  Bavai,  and  of  the  Veromandui  St.  Quentin. 
[Augusta  Veromanduorum.]  As  Pliny  calls 
the  Nervii  liberi,  we  must  suppose  that  in  his  time 
they  were  exempt  from  the  payment  of  taxes  to  the 
Romans,  and  retained  their  own  internal  govern- 
ment ; probably  in  Pliny’s  time  the  Romans  had  not 
yet  fully  reduced  their  country. 
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The  territory  of  the  Nervii  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  old  diocese  of  Camhrai,  which  was, 
however,  very  larger  The  capital  of  the  Nervii  was 
Bagacum  (^Bavai),  but  Camhrai  was  also  a town  of 
the  Nervii.  [Camaracum.] 

NERULUM,  a town  in  the  interior  of  Lucania, 
mentioned  by  Livy  during  the  wars  of  the  Romans 
in  that  country,  when  it  was  taken  by  assault  by  the 
consul  Aemilius  Barbula,  b.  c.  317  (Liv.  ix.  20). 
The  only  other  notice  of  it  is  found  in  the  Itineraries, 
from  which  we  learn  that  it  was  situated  on  the  high- 
road from  Capua  to  Rhegium,  at  the  point  of  junc- 
tion with  another  line  of  road  which  led  from  Venn- 
sia  by  Potentia  and  Grurnentum  towards  the  fron- 
tiers of  Bruttium  (7<m.  Ant.  pp.  105,  110;  TaK 
Pent').  The  names  and  distances  in  this  part  of  the 
Tabula  are  too  corrupt  and  confused  to  be  of  any 
service : the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  places  it  14 
miles  (or  according  to  another  passage  1 6 miles)  N. 
of  Muranum,  the  site  of  which  is  clearly  ascertained. 
If  the  former  distance  be  adopted  as  correct,  it  must 
have  been  situated  at,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of. 
La  Rotonda,  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Lao 
(Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluv.  p.  293 ; Romanelli,  vol.  i. 
p.  389).  [E.  H.  B.] 

NERU'SII  (Nepou<r<ot).  This  name  of  a people 
j occurs  in  the  Trophy  of  the"  Alps  (Plin.  iii.  20.  s. 

' 24),  between  the  Oratelli  and  Velauni.  Ptolemy  (iii. 

1.  § 41)  places  them  within  his  Italy  among  the 
Maritime  Alps.  Their  chief  town  was  Vintium, 
which  is  Vence,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Var,  and 
not  far  from  Nicaea  (Nizza').  [G.  L.] 

NESACTIUM  (NecrdfCToi/,  Ptol.),  a town  of  Istria, 
j situated  to  the  E.  of  Pola,  on  the  Flanaticus  Sinus, 

1 and  not  far  from  the  river  Arsia,  which  was  the 
j boundary  of  Istria  on  this  side.  Hence  Ptolemy  calls 
! it  the  last  city  of  Italy.  It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  as 
a city  of  the  Istrians  before  their  conquest  by  Rome, 
and  a strong  fortress,  so  that  it  stood  a long  siege, 
j and  was  only  taken  by  the  Roman  consul  C.  Clau- 
dius Pulcher,  by  cutting  off  its  supply  of  water  (Liv. 
xli.  11).  It  afterwards  appears  both  in  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  as  a municipal  town  of  Istria  under  the 
Romans,  and  seems  to  have  survived  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire,  but  the  period  of  its  destruction  is 
unknown  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23 ; PtoL  iii.  1.  § 27 ; Tab. 
Pent.’,  Anon.  Rav.  iv.  31).  The  fact  of  its  proxi- 
mity to  the  Arsia  (Ar^a),  combined  with  Livy’s 
mention  of  a Y\vev  flowing  hy  the  walls,  render  it  pro- 
I bable  that  it  was  situated  immediately  on  the  right 
I bank  of  the  Arsia;  but  its  exact  site  has  not  been 
I determined.  [E.  H.  B.] 

NESAEA  (Nrjtrala),  a district  mentioned  in  two 
1 places  in  Strabo,  with  slightly  differing  descrip- 
i tions  : 1.  as  a country  belonging  to  Hyrcania,  and 
I watered  by  the  Ochus,  now  Tedjen  (xi.  p.  509); 

! 2.  as  a distinct  and  independent  land  (xi.  p.  511). 
The  geographer  probably  meant  to  imply  a narrow 
strip  of  land,  whose  boundaries  were  Hyrcania, 

I Ariana,  and  Parthia  respectively,  and  correspond- 
, ing  with  the  present  Khordsan.  It  may  be  iden- 
1 tified  with  the  existing  Nissa,  a small  town  to  the 
* N.  of  the  A Ihurz  chain  of  mountains,  between  As- 
1 terdbad  and  Meshed.  (Wilson,  Ariana,  pp.  142 — 
148.) 

There  has  been  some  doubt  as  to  the  orthography 
\ of  the  name,  which,  in  some  of  the  editions,  is  called 
Nurafo;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  above  is  probably 
the  best.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  place  called 
by  Isidorus  Pat  thaynisa,  “ which  the  Greeks  call 
: Nisaea,”  must  also  be  identified  with  the  present 
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Ni.'iSa.  The  same  district  answers  to  the  “ regio 
Nisiaea  Parthyenes  nobilis  ” in  Pliny  (vi.  25.  s. 
29).  ^ [V.] 

NESCANIA,  a municipal  town  in  Hispania  Bae- 
tica,  stood  on  the  site  of  the  modern  village  PI  Valle 
de  Ahdelaciz,  2 leagues  W.  from  Anteguera.  It  is 
still  famed  for  its  mineral  springs,  the  existence  of 
which  in  ancient  times  is  attested  by  inscriptions. 
(Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  363.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

NESIO'TIS  (N7jcr<&)Tts  Ptol.  v.  9.  § 17), 

a district  of  Asiatic  Samiatia,  formed  by  the  windings 
of  the  river  Rha,and  occupied  by  the  Asaei,  Materi, 
and  Phtheirophagi.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NESIS  (^Nisida),  a small  island  on  the  coast  of 
Campania,  between  Puteoli  and  Neapolis,  and  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  extremity  of  the  ridge  called 
Mons  Pausilypus  (Seneca,  Ep.  53).  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  the  eastern  headland  of  the  bay 
of  Baiae  or  Puteoli,  of  which  Cape  Misenum  is  the 
western  limit.  The  island  is  of  small  extent,  but 
considerable  elevation,  and  undoubtedly  constituted 
at  a remote  period  one  side  of  the  crater  of  a vol- 
cano. This  must,  however,  have  been  extinct  before 
the  period  of  historical  memory;  but  it  appears  that 
even  in  the  days  of  Statius  and  Lucan  it  emitted 
sulphureous  and  noxious  vapours,  which  has  long 
ceased  to  be  the  case  (Stat.  Silv.  ii.  2.  78;  Lucan, 
vi.  90).  It  was  nevertheless,  like  the  adjoining  hill 
of  Pausilypus,  a pleasant  place  of  residence.  Brutus 
had  a villa  there,  where  he  was  visited  by  Cicero 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  and  where  they 
conferred,  together  with  Cassius  and  Libo,  upon 
their  future  plans  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xvi.  1 — 4).  Pliny 
tells  us  that  it  was  famous  for  its  asparagus,  a 
celebrity  which  it  still  retains  (Plin.  xix.  8.  s. 
42)  ; but  the  wood  which  crowned  it  in  the  days 
of  Statius  {Silv.  iii.  1.  148),  has  long  since  disap- 
peared. [E.  H.  B.] 

NESIS  (N^<ny,  Arrian  Peripl.  p.  18),  a small 
river,  60  stadia  from  the  Borgys,  which  discharges 
itself  into  the  Euxine  by  the  Prom.  Herculis,  Cape 
Constantiomhi{Cape Adler  of  Gauttier’s map), where 
there  is  now  a river  called  Mezioumta.  [E.  B.  J.l 
NESSON,  [Nessonis  Lacus.] 

NESSO'NIS  LACUS  (?)  Neo-awrls  \lfipri'),  a 
lake  of  Pelasgiotis  in  Thessaly,  lying  east  of  La- 
rissa, now  called  Karatjair  or  MavpoXifivr].  In 
summer  it  is  only  a marsh,  and  contains  very  little 
water,  but  in  winter  it  is  filled  by  the  overflowing 
of  the  Peneius.  When  the  basin  is  filled,  its  su- 
perfluous waters  are  conducted  by  a channel  into 
the  lake  Boebeis,  now  called  Karla.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  440  ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  445, 
vol.  iv.  p.  403.)  Strabo  regarded  the  lakes  Nes- 
sonis and  Boebeis  as  the  remains  of  the  great  lake 
which  covered  Thessaly,  before  the  waters  found  an 
outlet  through  the  vale  of  Tempe  to  the  sea;  but  he 
is  mistaken  in  saying  that  Nessonis  is  larger  than 
Boebeis.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  430.)  Nessonis  received  its 
name  from  a town  Nesson,  which  is  mentioned  only 
by  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.  Heaawv'). 

NESTAEI.  [Nesti.] 

NESTANE.  [Mantineia,  Vol.  II.  p.  264,  h.T 
NESTI,  NESTAEI  (NeWoi,  Scylax,  p.  8;  Ne- 
(TTctiot,  Eratosthenes,  ap.  Schol.  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv. 
1296),  a people  of  Illyricum,  with  a town  of  the 
same  name,  near  the  river  Nestus  (NeVros,  Scylax, 
l.c.',  Artemidorus,  a/?. 5.V.),  which  has  been 
identified  with  the  Kerka.  [E.  B.  J,] 

NESTUS  or  NESSUS  (Neo-ros,  Scyl.  pp.  8^ 
29;  Scymn.  672;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  2.  §§  2,  9;  Plan. 
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iv.  ll,viii.  16;  Necrros-,  Hesiod.  Thcog.  341;  Ptol.  iii. 
12.  § 2,  iii.  13.  § 7;  MecTTOs,  Zonar.  ix.  28:  Nesto, 
Turkish  Karasu'),  the  river  which  constituted  the 
boundary  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia  in  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  an  arrangement  which  the 
Romans  continued  on  their  conquest  of  the  latter 
countiy.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  331;  Liv.  xlv.  29.)  Thu- 
cydides (ii.  96)  states  that  it  took  its  rise  in  Mt. 
Scomius,  whence  the  Hebrus  descended ; being,  in 
fact,  that  cluster  of  great  summits  between  Ghius- 
tendil  and  Sofia,  which  sends  tributaries  to  all  the 
great  rivers  of  the  N.  of  European  Turkey.  It 
discharged  itself  into  the  sea  near  Abdera.  (Herod, 
vii.  109;  comp.  Theophrast.  H.  P.  iii.  2;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  215.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

NESU'LIUM  (N77o-ouA£oi'),  a harbour  on  the  coast 
of  Cilicia,  between  Celenderis  and  Seleucia,  60  stadia 
east  of  Mylae.  {Stadiasmtis  Mar.  Mag.  §§  166, 
167.)  [L.  S.] 

NETO'PHAH  (N6T&)(^d),a  town  of  Judah,  men- 
tioned by  Ezra  (ii.  22)  and  Nehemiah  (vii.  26),  be- 
tween Bethlehem  and  Anathoth,  if  anything  can  be 
concluded  from  the  order  in  which  the  names  occur, 
which  is  so  questionable,  that  Beit-Nettif  may  be, 
perhaps,  safely  regarded  as  its  modern  represen- 
tative. It  is  situated  on  the  highest  point  of  a lofty 
ridge,  towards  the  NW.  of  the  ancient  tribe  of 
Judah.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  pp.  341  — 
347 ; Reland,  Palaeslina,  pp.  650,  909.)  [G.  W.] 

NETUM  or  NEETUJkl  (NeTjTov,  Ptol.  iii.  4. 
§ 13;  Netum,  Cic.,  Sil.  Ital. : Eth.  Netinus,  Cic., 
Plin. : Noto  Vecchio'),  a considerable  town  in  the  S. 
of  Sicily,  near  the  sources  of  the  little  river  Asi- 
narus  {Falconara),  and  about  20  miles  SW.  of  Sy- 
racuse. We  find  no  mention  of  it  in  early  times, 
but  it  was  probably  subject  to  Syracuse;  and  it  is 
in  accordance  with  this,  that,  by  the  treaty  con- 
cluded in  B.  c.  263  between  the  Romans  and  Hieron 
king  of  Syracuse,  Neetum  was  noticed  as  one  of  the 
cities  left  in  subjection  to  that  monarch.  (Diod. 
xxiii.  Exc.  H.  p.  502.)  We  have  no  account  of 
the  circumstances  which  subsequently  earned  for 
the  Netini  the  peculiarly  privileged  position  in  which 
we  afterwards  find  them : but  in  the  days  of  Cicero 
Netum  enjoyed  the  rights  of  a “ foederata  civitas” 
like  Messana  and  Tauromenium ; while,  in  Pliny’s 
time,  it  still  retained  the  rank  of  a Latin  town 
{civitas  Latinae  conditionis'),  a favour  then  enjoyed 
by  only  three  cities  in  the  island.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv. 
26,  V.  22,  51  ; Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14  ; Ptol.  1.  c. ; Sil. 
Ital.  xiv.  268.)  Ptolemy  is  the  last  ancient  writer 
that  mentions  the  name ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  continued  to  exist  throughout  the  middle  ages ; 
and  under  the  Norman  kings  rose  to  be  a place  of 
great  importance,  and  the  capital  of  the  southern 
province  of  Sicily,  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of 
Vol  di  Noto.  But  having  suffered  repeatedly 
from  earthquakes,  the  inhabitants  were  induced  to 
emigrate  to  a site  nearer  the  sea,  where  they  founded 
the  modern  city  of  Noto,  in  1703.  The  old  site, 
which  is  now  known  as  Noto  Vecchio,  was  on  the 
summit  of  a lofty  hill  about  8 miles  from  the 
modern  town  and  12  from  the  sea-coast : some  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  amphitheatre,  and  of  a building 
called  a gymnasium,  are  still  visible,  and  a Greek 
inscription,  which  belongs  to  the  time  of  Hieron  II. 
(Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic.  iv.  2;  Castell.  Insc7\  Sicil.  p. 
101.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

NEUDRUS  (NeCSpos,  Arrian,  Indie,  c.  4),  a small 
stream  of  the  Panjdb,  which  flowed  into  the  Hy- 
draotes  {Ravi  or  Iravati')  from  the  country  of  the 
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Attaceni.  It  has  not  been  identified  with  any  modem 
river.  [V.] 

NEVIRNUM  [Noviodunum.] 

NEURI  (Neypoi),  a nomad  people  of  the  N.  of 
Europe,  whom  Herodotus  (iv.  17,  51,  100,  125) 
places  in  the  centre  of  the  region  which  now  com- 
prises Poland  and  Lithuania,  about  the  river-basin 
of  the  Bug.  They  occupied  the  district  {rriu 
NevpiSa  ygv')  which  lay  to  the  NW.  of  the  lake  out 
of  which  the  Tyras  rises,  and  which  still  bears  the 
name  in  Slavonic  of  Nurshazemja,  with  its  chief 
town  Nur,  and  a river  Nuretz.  Some  time  before 
the  expedition  of  Dareius,  they  had  been  obliged  to 
quit  their  original  seats,  on  account  of  a quantity  of 
serpents  with  which  it  was  infested,  and  had  taken 
refuge  with  the  Budini  in  the  district  about  the 
Bug,  which  had  till  then  belonged  to  that  people. 
Though  not  of  the  same  origin,  in  customs  they 
resembled  the  Scythians,  and  l^re  the  reputation  of 
being  enchanters  {ydgres),  like  the  “ Schamas  ” 
among  the  Siberian  nomads  of  the  present  day. 
Once  a year — so  the  Scythians  and  the  Greeks  of 
Olbia  told  Herodotus — each  of  them  became  for  a 
few  days  a wolf  ; a legend  which  still  lingers  among 
the  people  of  Volhynia  and  White  Russia.  Pom- 
ponius  Mela  (ii.  1.  §§  7,  13)  repeats  this  story  from 
Herodotus.  (Comp.  Phn.  viii.  34 ; Creuzer,  Symbolik, 
vol.  ii.  p.  131 .)  The  Sarmatian  Navari  of  Ptolemy 
(Nauapoi,  iii.  5.  § 25)  are  the  same  as  the  Neuri, 
the  name  appearing  in  a Grecized  form ; but  there  is 
some  difliculty  in  harmonising  his  statements,  as 
well  as  those  of  Euphorus  {ap.  Amn.  Poet,  {vulgo 
Scymn.  Ch.'),  v.  843;  Naon.  Peripl.  p.  2)  and  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxxi.  2.  § 1 4),  with  the 
more  trustworthy  accounts  of  Herodotus.  Schafarik 
{Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  pp.  194 — 199)  refers  the  Neuri 
to  the  Wendish  or  Servian  stock.  [E.  B.  J.] 
NIA  (Nto),  a river  of  Interior  Libya,  discharging 
itself  into  the  Hesperian  bay,  in  13°  30'  E.  long,  and 
90°  N.  lat.  (Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 7).  Colonel  Leake  {Journ. 
Geog.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  18)  has  identified  it  with  the 
Rio  Grande,  which  takes  its  rise  on  the  border  of  the 
highland  of  Senegambia,  according  to  Mollien’s  map 
{Trav.  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  1820),  in  10° 
37'  N.  lat.  and  13°  37'  W.  long.  [E.  B.  J.] 
NICAE,  NICE  (Nt'/erj),  or  NICAEA  (N/zrata), 
a town  of  'Thrace,  not  far  from  Adrianople,  the  scene 
of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  emperor  Valens  by 
the  Goths  in  A.  d.  378.  (Amm.  Marcell.  xxxi.  13; 
Cedren.  ii.  p.  183;  Sozom.  iv.  19;  Theoph.  p.  772.) 
It  has  been  variously  identified  with  Kuleli  and 
Kululeu.  [T.  H.  D.] 

NICAEA.  I.  In  Asia.  1.  (Nticai'a;  j&fA  Nj/fateus 
or  Nizcaei'S : Ishnik),  one  of  the  most  important  towns 
of  Bithynia,  of  which  Strabo  (xii.  p.  565)  even  calls 
it  the  metropolis,  was  situated  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  lake  Ascania  or  Ascanius,  in  a wide  and  fertile 
plain,  which,  however,  was  somewhat  unhealthy  in 
summer.  The  place  is  said  to  have  been  colonised  by 
Bottiaeans,  and  to  have  originally  borne  the  name  of 
Ancore  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  or  Helicore  {Geogr.  Min. 
p.  40,  ed.  Hudson) ; but  it  was  subsequently  destroyed 
by  the  Mysians.  A few  years  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  Antigonus,  probably  after  bis 
victory  over  Eumenes,  inB.  c.  316,  rebuilt  the  town, 
and  called  it,  after  himself,  Antigoneia.  (Steph.  B. 
1.  c.;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Il.\\.  863).  Not  long  after 
Lysimachus,  having  made  himself  master  of  a great 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  changed  the  name  of  Antigoneia 
into  Nicaea,in  honour  of  his  wife  Nicaea,  a daughter 
of  Antipater.  (Steph.  B.,  Eustath.,  Strab.,  U.  cc.) 
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! According  to  another  account  (Mcmnon,  ap.  Phot. 
Cod.  224.  p.  233,  ed.  Bekker),  Nicaea  was  founded 
by  men  from  Nicaea  near  Thermopylae,  who  liad 
, served  in  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
' town  was  built  with  great  regularity,  in  the  form  of 
, a square,  measuring  1 6 stadia  in  circumference  ; it 
I had  four  gates,  and  all  its  streets  intersected  one 
I another  at  right  angles,  so  that  from  a monument  in 
the  centre  all  the  four  gates  could  be  seen.  (Strab. 
xii.  pp.  565,  &c.)  This  monument  stood  in  the  gym- 
I nasium,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  restored 
! with  increased  magnificence  by  the  younger  Pliny 
I (^Episi.  X.  48),  when  he  was  governor  of  Bithynia. 

Soon  after  the  time  of  Lysimachus,  Nicaea  became 
a city  of  great  importance,  and  the  kings  of  Bithynia, 

I whose  era  begins  in  b.  c.  288  with  Zipoetes,  often 

I resided  at  Nicaea.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 

I that  in  the  time  of  Strabo  it  is  called  the  metropolis 
of  Bithynia;  an  honour  which  is  also  assigned 
to  it  on  some  coins,  though  in  later  times  it  was 
enjoyed  by  Nicomedeia.  The  two  cities,  in  fact, 
kept  up  a long  and  vehement  dispute  about  the  pre- 
cedence, and  the  38th  oration  of  Dion  Chrysostomus 
' was  expressly  composed  to  settle  the  dispute.  From 
this  oration,  it  appears  that  ^icomedeia  alone  had  a 
right  to  the  title  of  metropolis,  but  both  were  the  first 
cities  of  the  country.  The  younger  Pliny  makes 
frequent  mention  of  Nicaea  and  its  public  buildings, 
which  he  undertook  to  restore  when  governor  of 
Bithynia.  (^Epist.  x.  40,  48,  &c.)  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  astronomer  Hipparchus  and  the 
historian  Dion  Cassius.  (Suid.  s.  v.  ^'lirirapxos.') 
The  numerous  coins  of  Nicaea  which  still  exist 
attest  the  interest  taken  in  the  city  by  the  emperors, 
as  well  as  its  attachment  to  the  rulers ; many  of 
them  commemorate  great  festivals  celebrated  there  in 
I honour  of  gods  and  emperors,  as  Olympia,  Isthmia, 

I Dionysia,  Pythia,  Commodia,  Severia,  Philadelphia, 
i &c.  Throughout  the  imperial  period,  Nicaea  re- 
mained an  important  place ; for  its  situation  was  par- 
ticularly favourable,  being  only  25  miles  distant 
from  Prusa  (Plin.  v.  32),  and  44  from  Constanti- 
I nople.  (^It.Ant.  p.  141.)  When  the  last  mentioned  city 
In  became  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  Nicaea 
did  not  lose  in  importance ; for  its  present  walls, 
which  were  erected  during  the  last  period  of  the 
I Empire,  enclose  a much  greater  space  than  that 
ascribed  to  the  place  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  In  the 
I reign  of  Constantine,  A.  d.  325,  the  celebrated 
Council  of  Nicaea  was  held  there  against  the  Arian 
heresy,  and  the  prelates  there  assembled  drew  up 
the  creed  called  the  Nicene.  Some  travellers  have 
believed  that  the  council  was  held  in  a church  still 
I existing;  but  it  has  been  shown  by  Prokesch  (^Erin- 
nerungen,  iii.  p.  234)  that  that  church  was  built  at 
a later  period,  and  that  the  council  was  probably  held 
in  the  now  ruined  mosque  of  Orchan.  In  the  course 
of  the  same  centuiy,  Nicaea  suffered  much  from  an 
earthquake ; but  it  was  restored  in  A.  D.  368  by  the 
I emperor  Valens.  During  the  middle  ages  it  was 

I for  a long  time  a strong  bulwark  of  the  Greek 

j emperors  against  the  Turks,  who  did  not  conquer  it 
I until  the  year  1078.  During  the  first  crusade,  in 
j 1097,  it  was  recovered  from  them  by  the  Christians, 

I but  in  the  peace  which  was  afterwards  concluded  it 

was  ceded  to  the  Turks.  In  the  13th  century, 
when  Constantinople  was  the  capital  of  the  Latin 
empire,  Theodore  Lascaris  made  Nicaea  the  capital 
of  Western  Asia  ; in  the  end,  however,  it  was  finally 
conquered  and  incorporated  with  the  Ottoman  empire 
j by  Orchan.  Jlany  of  its  public  buildings  were  then 
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destroyed,  and  the  materials  used  by  the  conquerors 
in  erecting  their  mosques  and  other  edifices.  The 
modern  Isnik  is  a very  poor  place,  of  scarcely  more 
than  100  houses,  while  in  Pococke’s  time,  there  still 
existed  about  300.  The  ancient  walls,  with  their 
towers  and  gates,  are  in  tolerably  good  presen-ation  ; 
their  circumference  is  14,800  feet,  being  at  the  base 
from  15  to  20  feet  in  thickness,  and  from  30  to  40 
feet  in  height;  they  contain  four  large  and  two 
small  gates.  In  most  places  they  are  formed  of 
alternate  courses  of  Roman  tiles  and  large  square 
stones,  joined  by  a cement  of  great  thickness.  In 
some  places  have  been  inserted  columns  and  other 
architectural  fragments,  the  ruins  of  more  ancient 
edifices.  These  walls  seem,  like  those  of  Constan- 
tinople, to  have  been  built  in  the  fourth  century  of  our 
era.  ^me  of  the  towers  have  Greek  inscriptions. 
The  ruins  of  mosques,  baths,  and  houses,  dispersed 
among  the  gardens  and  cornfields,  which  now  occupy 
a great  part  of  the  space  within  the  Greek  forti- 
fications, show  that  the  Turkish  town,  though 
now  so  inconsiderable,  was  once  a place  of  im- 
portance ; but  it  never  was  so  large  as  the  Greek 
city,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  con- 
structed of  the  remains  of  the  Greek  Nicaea,  the 
walls  of  the  ruined  mosques  and  baths  being  full  of 
the  fragments  of  Greek  temples  and  churches.  On 
the  north-western  parts  of  the  town,  two  moles 
extend  into  the  lake  and  form  a harbour ; but  the 
lake  in  this  part  has  much  retreated,  and  left  a 
marshy  plain.  Outside  the  walls  remnants  of  an 
ancient  aqueduct  are  seen.  (Comp.  Leake,  Asia 
Minor,  pp.  10,  foil. ; Von  Prokesch-Osten,  Erin- 
nerungen,  iii.  pp.  321, foil. ; Pococke,  Journey  in  Asia 
Minor,  iii.  pp.  1 81, foil. ; Walpole,  Turkey,  ii.  p.  146; 
Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  i.  pp.  423,  foil. ; Rasche,  Lexic. 
Rei  Num.  iii.  1.  pp.  1374,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 
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2.  (Ni/cata,  Arrian,  v.  19  ; Strab.  xv.  p.  698; 
Curt.  ix.  3.  23),  a city  in  the  Panjdb,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hydaspes  (or  Jelumi),  built  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  to  commemorate  his  victory  over 
Poms,  who  ruled  the  flat  country  intermediate 
between  that  river  and  the  Acesines.  It  was  at 
Nicaea  or  Bucephalia,  which  appeal's  to  have  been 
on  the  opposite  bank,  that  Alexander  (according  to 
Strabo,  1.  c.)  built  the  fleet  which  Nearchus  subse- 
quently commanded,  the  country  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  having  abundance  of  wood  fit  for 
ship-building.  No  town  now  exists  which  can  with 
any  probability  be  identified  with  it.  [V.] 

NICAEA.  ll.  In  Europe.  \.(TAiKaia\  Eth.TAi- 
Kaievs : Nizza,  in  French  Nice'),  a city  on  the  coast  of 
Liguria,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
near  the  frontier  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  On  this 
account,  and  because  it  was  a colony  of  Massilia,  it 
was  in  early  times  commonly  reckoned  as  belonging 
to  Gaul  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.) ; and  this  attribution  is 
still  followed  by  Mela  (ii.  5.  § 3)  : but  from  the 
time  that  the  Varus  became  fixed  as  the  limit  of 
Italy,  Nicaea,  which  was  situated  about  4 miles 
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to  the  E.  of  that  river,  was  naturally  included  in 
Italy,  and  is  accordingly  so  described  by  Strabo 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  184;  Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  7 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 2.)  We  have  no  account  of 
its  early  history,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
colony  of  Massilia,  and  appears  to  have  continued 
always  in  a state  of  dependency  upon  that  city. 
(Strab.  iv.  pp.  180,  184;  Plin.  1.  c.;  Steph.  B.  5.  t;.) 
It  was  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  Ligurian  tribes 
of  the  Oxybii  and  Deciates;  and,  as  well  as  its 
neighbour  Antipolis,  was  continually  harassed  by 
the  incursions  of  these  barbarians.  In  B.  c.  154 
both  cities  were  actually  besieged  by  the  Ligurians ; 
and  the  Massilians,  finding  themselves  unable  to  re- 
pulse the  assailants,  applied  to  Eome  for  assistance ; 
the  consul  Q.  Opimius,  who  was  despatched  with 
an  army  to  their  succour,  quickly  compiled  the 
Ligurians  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  deprived  them 
of 'a  considerable  part  of  their  territory,  which  w^ 
annexed  to  the  dependency  of  Massilia.  (Pol.  xxxiii. 
4,  7 ; Liv.  Epit.  xlvii.)  From  this  time,  nothing 
more  is  heard  in  history  of  Nicaea,  which  continued 
to  belong  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Massiha.  and,  even 
after  it  came  to  be  subject  to  the  Romans,  and 
included  geographically  in  Italy,  was  still  for  munici- 
pal purposes  dependent  upon  its  parent  city.  (Strab. 
iv.  p.  184.)  At  a later  period,  the  new  division  of 
the  provinces  again  transferred  to  Gaul  the  towns  of 
Nicaea  and  Cenjenelium,  together  with  the  whole 
district  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  w^estward  of  the 
Tropaea  August!.  Hence,  we  find  Nicaea  described 
by  Ammianus  (xv.  11.  § 15)  as  belonging  to  Gaul; 
and  during  the  decline  of  the  Empire,  after  it  had 
become  an  episcopal  see,  the  names  of  its  bishops  are 
found  among  the  Gaulish  prelates.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  ever  been  a town  of  much  importance 
under  the  Roman  Empire ; and  was  apparently 
eclipsed  by  the  city  of  Cemenelium  (^Cimiez),  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood.  But  it  had  a good 
port,  which  must  always  have  secured  it  some  share 
of  prosperity,  and  after  the  fall  of  Cemenelium,  it 
rose  to  be  the  most  important  city  in  this  part  of  Gaul, 
and  became  the  capital  of  an  independent  district 
called  the  Contado  di  Nizza  (County  of  Nice).  This 
eventually  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Savoy, 
and  now  forms  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia.  Nice  itself  is  a flourishing  place,  with 
about  30,000  inhabitants,  but  has  no  remains  of 
antiquity.  The  ancient  city  probably  occupied  the 
height,  now  the  site  of  the  castle,  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  port,  which  though  small, 
is  secure.  Nice  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Paglione,  a considerable  mountain  ton’ent, 
evidently  the  stream  called  Paulo  by  Pliny  and 
Mela.  (Plin.  I c. ; Mel.  ii.  4.  § 9.) 

About  2 miles  E.  of  Nice  is  a deep  bay  or  inlet 
between  two  rocky  promontories,  forming  a spacious 
natural,  harbour  now  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Villa- 
franca,  from  a town  of  that  name,  which  has 
however  existed  only  since  the  13th  century.  This 
is  probably  the  Portus  Oluv^ula  of  the  Maritime 
Itinerary  (p.  504).  The  Anao  Portus  of  the 
same  Itinerary  is  probably  a small  cove,  forming  a 
well-sheltered  harbour  for  small  vessels  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  headland,  called  Capo  di  S.  Ospizio, 
wdiich  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Gulf  of 
Villafranca.  A similar  cove  a few  miles  further  E. 
just  below  the  modern  village  of  Eza,  is  probably 
the  Avisio  Portus  of  the  same  authority;  but  the 
distances  given  between  these  points  are  greatly 
overstated.  fE.  H.  B.J 
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2.  (Nl/fota:  Eth.  UiKatevs'),  a fortress  of  the 
Locri  Epicnemidii,  situated  upon  the  sea,  and  close 
to  the  pass  of  Thermopylae.  It  is  described  by 
Aeschines  as  one  of  the  places  which  commanded 
the  pass.  (2)e  Fals.  Leg.  p.  45,  ed.  Steph.)  It  was 
the  first  Locrian  town  after  Alpenos,  the  latter  being 
at  the  very  entrance  of  the  pass.  The  surrender  of 
Nicaea  by  Phalaecus  to  Philip,  in  b.  c.  346,  made 
the  Macedonian  king  master  of  Thermopylae,  and 
brought  the  Sacred  War  to  an  ei^.  (Diod.  xvi. 
59.)  Philip  kept  possession  of  it  for  some  time,  but 
subsequently  gave  it  to  the  Thessalians  along  with 
Magnesia.  (Dem.  Phil.  ii.  p.  153,  ed.  Reiske;  Aesch. 
c.  Ctesiph.  p.  73,  ed.  Steph.)  But  in  b.  c.  340  we 
again  find  Nicaea  in  the  possession  of  Philip. 
(Dem.  in  Phil.  Ep.  p.  153.)  According  to  Memnon 
(ap.  Phot.  p.  234,  a.,  ed.  Bekker  ; c.  41 ; ed.  Orelli) 
Nicaea  was  destroyed  by  the  Phocians,  and  its  in- 
habitants founded  the  Bithynian  Nicaea.  But  even 
if  this  is  true,  the  town  must  have  been  rebuilt  soon 
afterwards,  since  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Ae- 
tolians  during  the  Roman  wars  in  Greece.  (Polyb. 
X.  42,  xvii.  1 ; Liv.  xxviii.  5,  xxxii.  32.)  Subse- 
quently the  to^vn  is  only  mentioned  by  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  426).  Leake  identifies  Nicaea  with  the  castle  of 
Pundonitza,  where  there  are  Hellenic  remains. 
(Northern  Greece.,  vol.  ii.  p.  5,  seq.) 

3.  In  Hlyria.  [Castra,  Vol.  I.  p.  562,  a.] 

4.  In  Thrace.  [Nicae.] 

NICAMA  (NtKopo),  a place  on  the  SW.  coast  of 
India,  called  a metropolis  by  Ptolemy  (vii.  1.  § 12). 
It  was  in  the  district  of  the  Bati,  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  king  Pandion.  It  was  very  probably  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Cottopatam.  [V.] 

NICA'SIA  (NtKoo-io),  a small  island  near  Naxos. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.') 

NICEPHOTilUM  CNiicn<f>6fHOP,  Strab.  xvi.  p. 
747;  Ptol.  V.  18.  § 6;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.),  a place  of 
considerable  importance  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  river 
Euphrates.  According  to  Isidorus  (Mans.  Parth 
i.  ed.  Miiller)  and  Pliny  (v.  24.  s.  21,  vi.  26.  s.  30), 
it  owed  its  foundation  to  Alexander  the  Great ; ac- 
cording, however,  to  Appian,  to  Seleucus  I.,  which 
is  much  more  likely  (Syriac,  c.  57).  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Dion  Cassius  (xl.  13)  and  by  Tacitus 
(Ann.  vi.  40),  but  simply  as  one  of  many  towns 
founded  by  the  Macedonians.  Strabo  calls  it  a 
town  of  the  Mygdonians  in  Mesopotamia  (xvi.  p. 
7 47 ).  Nothing  is  known  of  its  intennediate  history ; 
but  Justinian  erected  a fortress  here  (Procop.  de 
Aedifn.  7);  and  the  emperor  Leo,  who  probably 
added  several  new  works  to  it,  is  smd  to  have 
changed  its  name  to  Leontopolis.  (Cf.  Hierocl. 
p.  715;  and  Chron.  Edess.  ap.  Assemani,  i.  p. 
405.)  [V.] 

NICEPHOTHUS,  an  affluent  of  the  Tigris,  which 
washed  the  walls  of  Tigranocerta  (Tac.  A nn.  xv.  4), 
now  the  Bitlis-chdi,  which  rises  at  Bash  Khan, 
on  the  S.  of  Jehel  Nwirnid,  and  W.  of  Lnice  Van. 
(Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  i.  p.  18;  Ritter, 
j Erdhuride,  vol.  x.  p.  88.)  Kiepert’s  map  identifies 
it  with  the  Jezedchane  Su.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NICER  (the  Neckar),  a tributary  of  the  Rhine, 
having  its  sources  not  far  from  those  of  the  Danube, 
and  discharging  itself  into  the  Rhine  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manheim.  Its  course  forms  a sort  of 
semicircle,  as  it  first  flows  in  a north-eastern  and 
afterwards  in  a north-western  direction.  The  Nicer 
is  not  mentioned  until  a late  period  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  In  A.  D.  319,  the  emperor  Valentinian  had 
to  make  great  efibrt#  in  tmning  some  part  of  the 
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river  into  a new  channel  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  walls  of  a fort  erected  on  its  banks  from  being 
undermined  and  washed  away  by  its  waters.  (Amm. 
Marc,  xxviii.  2;  Vopisc.  Proh.  13,  where  it  is  called 
Niger ; Auson.  Mosell.  423  ; Sidon.  Apollin.  Paneg. 
ad  Avit.  324;  Eumen.  Paneg.  Const.  13;  Symmach. 
Laud,  in  Valent,  ii.  9,  10.)  The  remains  of 
Roman  antiquities  on  the  banks  of  the  Nicer  are 
very  numerous,  and  a few  of  its  tributaries,  such  as 
the*  Armisia  (Erms)  and  Murra  (il/«rr),  are  men- 
tioned in  inscriptions  found  in  the  country.  [L.  S.] 
NI'CIA.  [Castra,  Vol.  I.  p.  562,  a.] 

NICIUM  or  NICIU  (NikIou  ix-qTpdiroXis,  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  § 9),  a principal  town  in  the  Nomos  Proso- 
pites  of  Lower  Aegypt,  lay  just  above  Momemphis 
and  nearly  midway  between  Memphis  and  Alex- 
andieia.  It  was  one  of  the  military  stations  on  the 
main  road  between  those  cities  which  ran  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile.  [Proso- 
piTis.]  [W.  B.  D.] 

NICOMEDEIA  (Ntfco/x^Sem : Eth.  NiKOfiriSevs : 
Isnihnid  or  Ismid),  the  capital  of  Bithynia,  situated 
on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  Sinus  Astacenus,  a 
part  of  the  Propontis.  The  town  of  Astacus,  a little  to 
the  south-east  of  Nicomedeia,  was  destroyed,  or  greatly 
damaged,  by  Lysimachus ; and  some  time  after,  B.c. 
264,  Nicomedes  I.  built  the  town  of  Nicomedeia,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Astacus  were  ti-ansferred 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.;  Strab.  xii.  p.  563;  Paus.  v.  12.  §5; 
Euseb.  Chron.  01.  129.  1).  The  founder  of  the  new 
city  made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  in  a 
short  time  it  became  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
1 flourishing  cities,  and  continued  to  prosper  for  more 
I than  six  centuries.  Pliny,  in  his  letters  to  the  em- 
I peror  Trajan,  mentions  several  public  buildings  of  the 
I city,  such  as  a senate-house,  an  aqueduct,  a forum, 
■ a temple  of  Cybele,  &c.,  and  speaks  of  a great  fire, 
dming  which  the  place  suffered  much  (^Epist.  x.  42, 
46).  Respecting  its  rivalry  with  Nicaea,  see  Ni- 
{ CAEA.  According  to  Pliny  (v.  43),  Nicomedeia  was 
62  4-  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Chalcedon,  while  ac- 
; cording  to  others  it  was  only  60  or  61  miles  distant 
{It.  Ant.  pp.  124,  140;  It.  Hieros.  p.  572;  Tab. 
™ Peut.~)  Under  the  Roman  Empire  Nicomedeia  was 
' often  the  residence  of  the  emperors,  such  as  Diocle- 
1 tian  and  Constantine,  especially  when  they  were  en- 
' gaged  in  war  against  the  Parthians  or  Persians. 
(Aurel.  Viet,  de  Caes.  39 ; Nicephor.  vii.  in  fin.) 
The  city  often  suffered  from  earthquakes,  but  owing 
to  the  munificence  of  the  emperors  it  was  always  re- 
: stored  (Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  7 ; Philostorg.  iv.  p.  506). 
It  also  suffered  much  from  an  invasion  of  the  Scy- 
thians (Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  9,  12,  13).  The  orator 
Libanius  {Orat.  62,  tom.  iii.  p.  337,  ed.  Reiske) 
mourns  the  loss  of  its  thennae,  basilicae,  temples, 
gymnasia,  schools,  public  gardens,  &c.,  some  of  which 
were  afterwards  restored  by  Justinian  (Procop.  de 
Aed.  V.  1;  comp.  Ptol.  v.  1.  §3,  viii.  17.  §4;  Hierocl. 

’ p.  691).  From  inscriptions  we  learn  that  in  the  later 
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period  of  the  empire  Nicomedeia  enjoyed  the  honour 
of  a Roman  colony  (Orelli,  Inscript.  No.  1060).  The 
city  is  also  remarkable  as  being  the  native  place  of 
Arrian,  the  historian  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  as 
the  place  where  Hannibal  put  an  end  to  his  che- 
quered life.  Constantine  breathed  his  last  at  his 
villa  Ancyron,  near  Nicomedeia  (Cassiod.  Chron. 
Const. ; Philostorg.  ii.  p.  484).  The  modem  Ismid 
still  contains  many  interesting  remains  of  antiquity, 
respecting  which  see  Pococke,  vol.  iii.  p.  143,  &c.; 
Description  de  V AsieMinevre,  tom.  i.;  comp.  Rasche, 
Lexic.  Rei  Num.  iii.  1.  p.  1435,  &c.  [L.  S.] 

NICO'NIS  DROMUS  (NIkwvos  5p6pos,  Peinpl. 
Mar.  Erythr.  p.  9,  ed.  Hudson;  TopIkt],  Ptol.  iv. 
7.  § 11;  Nt/c«,  Ptol.  i.  17.  § 12),  one  of  the 
“ Runs”  of  Azania,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  seven 
(days’  stations)  in  all.  Passing  the  Noti  Cornu  of 
Ptolemy  {El-Khail),  the  voyager  arrived  at  the 
“ Strands  ” {alyiaXoi'),  the  Little  and  the  Great, 
extending  six  days  according  to  the  Periplus,  eight 
according  to  Ptolemy’s  authorities,  though  he  would 
reduce  the  distance  to  four  natural  days.  The  Little 
Strand,  which  occurs  first,  is  doubtless  the  Seif 
Tawil,  or  “ Long  Sword,”  of  the  Arab  pilots,  so 
called  from  its  curvature.  The  Great  Strand  is 
probably  the  district  now  called  Merut,  “ Dry 
Desert.”  These  have  an  extent  of  300  miles.  Next 
comes  the  peopled  shore  where  Ptolemy  (i.  17.  § 11) 
places  3 towns,  Essina  (^Eaoipo),  the  Sarapionis 
PoRTUS  (^apairlupos  dpfios'),  and  Tonice  or  Nici, 
the  Nicon  of  the  Periplus.  These  towns  must  be 
placed  in  the  Bara  Somauli,  or  the  land  of  the 
Somauli,  or  Shumdli,  a mild  people  of  pastoral  ha- 
bits, confined  to  the  coast,  which  they  occupy  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  river  Juba.  The  “ Port  of  Sa- 
rapion”  corresponds  with  MarJeah,  while  the 
“ Run  of  Nicon”  agrees  with  the  point  called  Torre 
in  Owen’s  map.  {Narrative  of  Voyages  to  explore 
the  Shores  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Madagascar, 
performed  in  H.  M.  ships  Leven  and  Barracouta, 
London,  1 833 ; comp.  Cooley,  Claudius  Ptolemy 
and  the  Nile,  p.  64.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

NICO'NIUM  (Ni/ftopiop,  Scylax,  p.29),  a city  of 
European  Sarmatia,  which  Strabo  (vii.  p.  306)  places 
at  180  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyras,  while 
the  anonymous  Coast-describer  (p.  9)  fixes  it  at 
300  stadia  from  the  Isiacorum  Portus,  and  30 
stadia  from  the  Tyras  on  the  coast.  Stephanus 
of  Byzantium  {s.  v.')  states  that  it  was  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ister,  but  for  ’'larpov,  Tvpov  should  probably 
be  read.  Ptolemy  (iii.  10.  § 16)  has  removed  it  from 
the  coast,  and  placed  it  too  far  to  the  N.  Its  posi- 
tion must  be  looked  for  near  Ovidiopol,  [E.B.  J.] 

NICO'POLIS  {Nik6ito\is  : Eth.  "HiKoiroKlT-qs), 
i.  e.  the  “City  of  Victory.”  I.  In  Asia.  1.  A 
town  of  Bithynia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Bosporus,  a 
few  miles  north  of  Chalcedon.  (Plin.  v.  43;  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.) 

2.  A town  in  Cappadocia  or  Armenia  Minor, 
founded  by  Pompey  on  the  spot  where  he  had  gained 
his  first  decisive  victory  over  Mithridates.  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  555  ; Appian,  Mithrid.  101,  105  ; Dion  Cass. 
XXXV.  33  ; Caes.  Bell.  Alex.  36  ; Plin.  vi.  10.)  It 
was  situated  in  a valley  of  the  river  Lyons,  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Iris  {Acta  Martyr,  tom.  iii.  Jul.  p.  46), 
at  a distance  of  100  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Sa- 
tala,  and  98  to  the  north-east  of  Sebastia.  It  was 
a populous  town  as  early  as  the  time  of  Strabo;  but 
during  the  last  period  of  the  Empire  it  appears  to  have 
sufiered  much,  and  its  decayed  w'alls  w’ere  restored  by 
Justinian.  (Procop.  de  A^.  iii.  4,  comp.  Ptol.  v.  7. 
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§ 3;  Itin.  Ant.  183,207,  215;  Hierocl  p.  703; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.).  Most  travellers  and  antiquaries  are 
agreed,  that  Nicopolis  is  represented  by  the  modern 
Turkish  town  of  Devriki;  but  as  this  place  is  situ- 
ated on  a tributary  of  the  Euphi*ates,  the  opinion  is 
opposed  to  the  statements  of  our  authorities,  espe- 
cially the  “ Acta  Martyrum.”  Others  are  inclined  to 
regard  Kara-hissar,  on  the  Lycus,as  marking  the  site 
of  Nicopolis;  but  still  the  routes  indicated  in  the  Iti- 
neraries are  in  favour  of  Devriki;  whence  D’Anville 
too  identifies  this  place  with  Nicopolis,  assuming  that 
the  error  lies  with  the  author  of  the  “ Acta  Mar- 
tyrum,” who  expressly  places  Nicopolis  on  the  river 
Lycus. 

3.  An  episcopal  see  of  uncertain  site,  in  Lydia  or 

Ionia,  mentioned  by  Hierocles  (p.  660).  [L.  S.] 

4.  A town  in  Cilicia.  [Issus.] 

5.  A town  in  Palestine.  [EanviAUS,  No.  2.] 

NICO'POLIS.  II.  In  Africa.  A town  in 

Aegypt,  founded  by  Augustus  Caesar,  in  b.  c.  24, 
on  the  field  where  he  defeated,  for  the  last  time, 
M.  Antonins,  and  in  commemoration  of  the  surrender 
of  Alexandreia.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  795  ; Joseph.  B. 
Jud.  iv.  1 1 ; Dion  Cass.  li.  18 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  The 
conqueror  was  at  the  moment  highly  incensed  with  the 
Alexandrians;  and,  by  the  foundation  of  a Eoman 
town  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  sought  to 
inflict  a permanent  blow  on  their  political  and  com- 
mercial supremacy.  Nicopolis  was  built  a little  W. 
of  the  Delta  proper,  on  the  banks  of  the  canal 
which  connected  Canopus  with  the  capital,  and 
about  three  and  a half  miles  from  its  eastern  gate. 
That  it  was  intended  for  a city  of  the  first  rank  ap- 
pears from  its  ground  plan,  which,  however,  was  never 
executed.  Its  founder  built  an  amphitheatre  and 
a diaulos,  and  established  there  Ludi  Quinquennales, 
in  honour  of  his  victory  (^AAe^arSpeia,  Spanheim, 
Epist.y.  § 3,  ed  Morell.);  and  coins  bear  on  their 
obverse  the  legend  NIKOnOAIS.  2EBA2T.  KTI2T. 

He  also  designed  to  erect  several  temples,  and  to 
transfer  to  them  the  principal  sacrifices  and  priest- 
colleges  of  the  Macedonian  capital.  But  the  whole 
scheme  was  a failure  ; the  natural  advantages  of 
Alexandreia  were  incontestable ; and  the  Eoman 
“ City  of  Victoiy”  was  never  more  than  than  a suburb 
of  its  rival.  Within  less  than  a century  after  its  foun- 
dation, the  name  of  Nicopolis  disapj>ears  from  history. 
A town  called  Juliopolis,  mentioned  by  Pliny  alone 
(vi.  23.  s.  26),  as  seated  on  the  same  canal,  and 
about  the  same  distance  (20 — 30  stades)  from 
Alexandreia,  is  apparently  Nicopolis  (see  Mannert, 
vol.  X.  p.  626).  [W.  B.  D.] 

NICO'POLIS.  111.  InEtirope.  1.  AcityofEpeirus, 
erected  by  Augustus,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory 
of  Actium,  B.c.  31 . It  was  situated  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Ambraciot  gulf,  on  the  promontory  of  Epeirus, 
which  is  immediately  opposite  that  of  Actium  in 
Acarnania.  The  extremity  of  the  Epeirot  promon- 
tory is  now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Prevesa ; and 
Nicopolis  lay  3 miles  to  the  N.  of  this  town,  on  a low 
isthmus  separating  the  Ionian  sea  from  the  Ambraciot 
gulf.  It  was  upon  this  isthmus  that  Augustus  was 
encamped  before  the  battle  of  Actium.  His  own  tent 
was  pitched  upon  a height  immediately  above  the 
isthmus,  from  whence  he  could  see  both  the  outer 
sea  towards  Paxi,  and  the  Ambraciot  gulf,  as 
well  as  the  parts  towards  Nicopolis.  He  fortified 
the  camp,  and  connected  it  by  walls  with  the  outer 
port,  called  Comarus.  (Dion  Cass.  1.  12.)  After 
the  battle  he  surrounded  with  stones  the  place  where 
his  own  tent  had  been  pitched,  adorned  it  with  naval 
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trophies,  and  built  within  the  enclosure  a sanctuaij 
of  Neptune  open  to  the  sky.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  12.) 
But,  according  to  Suetonius  (Aug.  18),  he  dedicated 
this  place  to  Neptune  and  Mars.  "The  city  was 
peopled  by  inhabitants  taken  from  Ambracia,  Anac- 
torium,  Thyrium,  Argos  Amphilochicum,  and  Caly- 
don.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  1 ; Suet.  Atig.  12;  Strab.  vii. 
pp.  324,  325  ; Paus.  v.  23.  § 3,  vii.  18.  § 8,  x.  38. 
§ 4.)  Augustus  instituted  at  Nicopolis  a quin- 
quennial festival,  called  Actia,  in  commemoration  of 
his  victory.  This  festival  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  and 
was  celebrated  with  music  and  gymnastic  games, 
horse-racing  and  sea-fights.  It  was  probably  the 
revival  of  an  old  festival,  since  there  was  an  ancient 
temple  of  Apollo  on  the  promontory  of  Actium, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (i.  29),  and  was 
enlarged  by  Augustus.  The  festival  was  declared 
by  Augustus  to  be  a sacred  contest,  by  wLich  it  was 
made  equal  to  the  four  great  Grecian  games ; it  was 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians. (Dion  Cass.,  Suet.,  Strab.,  ll.  cc.)  Au- 
gustus caused  Nicopolis  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Amphictyonic  council  (Paus.  x.  38.  § 3),  and  made 
it  a Eoman  colony.  (Plin.  iv.  1.  s.  2;  Tac.  Ann. 
V.  10.)  A Christian  church  appears  to  have  been 
founded  at  Nicopolis  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  since  he 
dates  his  letter  to  Titus  from  Nicopolis  of  Mace- 
donia, which  was  most  probably  the  colony  of  Au- 
gustus, and  not  the  town  in  Thrace,  as  some  have 
supposed.  Nicopolis  continued  to  be  the  chief  city 
in  Western  Greece  for  a long  time,  but  it  had  al- 
ready fallen  into  decay  in  the  reign  of  Julian,  since 
we  find  that  this  emperor  restored  both  the  city 
and  the  games.  (Mamertin.  Julian.  9.)  At  the  be- 
ginning of  tbe  fifth  century  it  was  plundered  by  the 
Goths.  (Procop.  B.  Goth.  iv.  22.)  It  w'as  again 
restored  by  Justinian  (de  Aedif.  iv.  2),  and  was  still 
in  the  sixth  century  the  capital  of  Epeirus.  (Hierocl. 
p.  651,  ed.  Wessel.)  In  the  middle  ages  Nicopolis 
sunk  into  insignificance,  and  the  town  of  Prtvesa, 
built  at  the  extremity  of  the  promontory,  at  length 
absorbed  all  its  inhabitants,  and  was  doubtless,  as  in 
similar  cases,  chiefly  constructed  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city.  ™ 

The  ruins  of  Nicopolis  are  still  very  considerably 
They  stretch  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
isthmus  already  described.  Strabo  (vii.  p.  324) 
erroneously  describes  the  isthmus  as  60  stadia  in 
breadth;  but  the  broadest  part,  from  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  lagoon  called  Mdzoma  to 
Mytika,  is  only  three  miles ; while  the  narrowest 
part  is  less  than  half  that  distance,  since  the 
eastern  half  of  the  isthmus  is  occupied  by  the  lagoon 
of  Mdzoma.  This  lagoon  is  separated  from  the 
Ambraciot  gulf  only  by  a narrow  thread  of  land, 
which  is  a mile  long,  and  has  openings,  where  the 
fish  are  caught  in  great  numbers,  as  they  enter  the 
lagoon  in  the  winter  and  quit  it  in  the  summer.  Tliis 
illustrates  the  statement  of  an  ancient  geographer, 
that  fish  was  so  plentiful  at  Nicopolis  as  to  be 
almost  disgusting.  (Geogr.  Gi’oec.  Min.  vol.  iii.  p. 
13,  ed.  Hudson.)  Nicopolis  had  tw’O  harbours,  of 
which  Strabo  (vii.  p.  324)  says  that  the  nearer  and 
smaller  was  called  Comarus  (Kdfiapos),  while  the 
further,  and  larger,  and  better  one,  was  near  the 
mouth  of  the  gulf,  distant  about  12  stadia  from 
Nicopolis.  It  would  appear,  that  Strabo  conceived 
both  the  ports  to  have  been  on  the  western  coast 
outside  the  gulf ; but  it  is  evident  from  the  nature 
of  the  western  coast  that  this  cannot  have  been  the 
case.  Moreover,  Dion  Cassius  (1. 12)  calls  Comarus 
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the  outer  port;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
second  harbour,  intended  by  Strabo,  was  the  port  of 
Vathy  within  the  gulf,  the  distance  of  which  from 
Nicopolis  corresponds  to  the  12  stadia  of  Strabo,  and 
where  there  are  some  Roman  ruins  a little  within 
and  on  the  easteni  shore  of  the  creek.  The  port  of 
Comarus  was  doubtless  at  Afytika,  but  the  name  of 
Gomaro  is  now  given  to  the  wide  bay  north  of 
Mytika 

The  ruins  of  Nicopolis  are  now  called  Paleopre- 
vesa.  On  approaching  them  from  Prevesa,  the 
traveller  first  comes  to  some  small  arched  buildings 
of  brick,  which  were  probably  sepulchres,  beyond 
which  are  the  remains  of  a strong  wall,  probably  the 
southern  enclosure  of  the  city.  Near  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  lagoon  3Idzoma,  is  the 
Paleokastron  or  castle.  It  is  an  irregular  pentagonal 
enclosure,  surrounded  with  walls  and  with  square 
towers  at  intervals,  about  25  feet  in  height.  On 
the  western  side,  the  walls  are  most  perfect,  and  here 
too  is  the  principal  gate.  The  extent  of  the  enclosure 
is  about  a quarter  of  a mile.  The  variety  of  marble 
, fragments  and  even  the  remains  of  inscriptions  of 
the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire,  inserted  in  the 
masonry,  prove  the  whole  to  have  been  a repair, 
though  perhaps  upon  the  site  of  the  original  acro- 
polis, and  restored  so  as  to  have  been  sufficiently  large 
to  receive  the  diminished  population  of  the  place.  It 
may  have  been,  as  Leake  conjectures,  the  work  of 
Justinian,  who  restored  Nicopolis. 

Three  hundred  yards  westward  of  the  Paleokastron 
are  the  remains  of  a small  theatre  but  little  dilapi- 
1 dated.  Col.  Leake  says  that  it  appears  to  be  about 
200  feet  in  diameter ; but  Lieut.  Wolfe  descx-ibes  it 
as  only  60  feet  in  diameter.  Being  built  upon  level 
ground,  the  back  or  highest  part  is  entirely  sup- 
ported upon  an  arched  corridor.  Between  this 
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I A.  Site  o'"  Nicopolis. 
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theatre  and  the  shore,  are  the  ruins  of  a quadran- 
gular building  of  brick,  which  was  perhaps  a palace, 
as  it  has  numerous  apartments,  with  many  niches  in 
the  walls  for  statues,  and  some  remains  of  a stone 
pavement.  It  stands  just  within  an  aqueduct,  sup- 
ported upon  arches,  which  entered  Nicopolis  on  the 
north,  and  was  30  miles  in  length.  Considerable 
remains  of  it  are  met  with  in  different  parts  of 
Epeirus. 

Farther  north,  at  the  foot  of  a range  of  hills,  are 
the  remains  of  the  great  theatre,  which  is  the  most 
conspicuous  object  among  the  ruins.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  preserved  Roman  theatres  in  existence.  The 
total  diameter  is  about  300  feet.  The  scene  is  120 
feet  long,  and  30  in  depth.  There  are  27  rows  of 
seats  in  three  divisions.  From  the  back  of  the 
theatre  rises  the  hill  of  Mikhalitzi,  which  was  un- 
doubtedly the  site  of  the  tent  of  Augustus  before  the 
battle  of  Actium.  Close  to  the  theatre  are  the 
ruins  of  the  stadium,  which  was  circular  at  both 
ends,  unlike  all  the  other  stadia  of  Greece,  but 
similar  to  several  in  Asia  Minor,  which  have  been 
constructed  or  repaired  by  the  Romans.  Below  the 
stadium  are  some  ruins,  which  are  perhaps  those  of 
the  gymnasium,  since  we  know  from  Strabo  (vii.  p. 
325)  that  the  gymnasium  was  near  the  stadium. 
The  accompanying  map  is  taken  from  Lieut.  Wolfe’s 
survey.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  185, 
seq. ; Wolfe,  in  Journal  of  Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  p. 
92,  seq.) 


2.  A town  of  Thrace,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Nessus,  and  therefore  called  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  11. 
§ 13)  Ntfco'vroAts  v ’repl  Neaaov.  It  appears 
to  have  been  founded  by  Trajan,  as  it  is  surnamed 
Ulpia  upon  coins.  The  Scholiast  upon  Ptolemy 
says  that  it  was  subsequently  named  Christopolis  ; 
but  it  is  still  called  Nicopolis  by  Socrates  (if.  E. 
vii.  36)  and  Hierocles  (p.  635). 

3.  A town  of  Thrace  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Haemus. 
(Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 11.) 

4.  A town  of  Thrace,  situated  at  the  place  where 
the  latrus  flows  into  the  Danube,  and  erected  by 
Trajan  in  memory  of  his  victory  over  the  Dacians. 
(Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  5 ; Jornand.  de  Reh.  Get.  c.  18; 
Hierocl.  p.  636.) 

NICO'TERA  (Nicotera),  a town  of  Bruttium, 
known  only  from  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (pp.  106, 
111),  which  places  it  18  M.  P.  south  of  Vibo 
Valentia,  on  the  road  to  Rhegium.  It  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  middle  ages,  and  still  exists  under 
its  ancient  name  as  a considerable  town  and  an 
epi  scopal  see.  [ E . H.  B . ] 

NIDUM  or  NIDUS,  a town  of  Britain,  situated 
according  to  the  Itinerary  (p.  484),  on  the  road  from 
Isca  Dumnuniorum  to  Isca  Silurum,and  consequently 
in  the  territory  of  the  Belgae.  This  site,  however, 
is  in  all  probability  false;  and  it  appears  rather  to 
have  been  a town  of  the  Silures,  the.  modern  Neath, 
on  the  river  of  that  name  in  Glamorganshire. 
(Camden,  p.  735.)  [T.  H.D.] 
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NIE  Isidor.  Parth.  16.  ed.  Mliller),  a small 
place  in  Ariana,  probably  the  present  Neh^  in  Ko- 
hUtdn.  [V.] 

NIGEIR  or  NIGIR  (Ni'-ye.p,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 14; 
Niyip,  Agathem.  ii.  10;  Niger,  ffen.  Nigris,  Plin. 
V.  4,  8,  viii.  32),  a great  river  of  interior  Libya, 
flowing  from  W.  to  E.  It  has  long  been  a moot 
point  among  geographers  whether  the  Nigeir  of 
the  ancients  should  be  identified  with  the  river 
now  known  as  the  Djolibd  or  Quorra,  which,  after 
taking  its  course  through  the  vast  plains  or  low- 
lands of  Central  Africa,  turns  southwards  towards 
the  Bight  of  Benin,  where  it  enters  the  sea.  For 
instance,  Gosselin  (Geographie  des  Amiens,  vol.  i. 
pp.  125 — 135)  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  an- 
cients possessed  no  knowledge  of  NW.  Africa  to  the 
S.  of  the  river  Nun.  Walckenaer  {Recherches  Geo- 
graphiques  sur  VInterieur  de  VAfrique  Septen- 
trionale,  Paris,  1821)  also,  who  has  carefully  dis- 
cussed this  point,  sums  up  the  result  of  his  inquiries 
by  asserting  that  none  of  Ptolemy’s  rivers  can  be 
the  same  as  the  Djolibd  or  any  other  stream  of  the 
Biledu-l-Suddn,  as  that  region  was  quite  unknown 
to  antiquity,  and  was,  in  reality,  discovered  by  the 
Arabs.  Following  in  the  same  track,  Mr.  Cooley 
(^Claudius  Ptolemy  and  the  Nile,  London,  1854) 
regards  the  Nigeir  as  a hypothetical  river,  repre- 
senting collectively  the  waters  of  the  Biledu-l-Jerid. 
On  the  other  hand.  Colonel  Leake  (Joum.  Geog. 
Soc.  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 — 28),  whose  views  are  adopted  in 
the  present  article,  considers  that  Ptolemy’s  informa- 
tion on  the  Djolibd  or  Quorra,  although  extremely 
imperfect,  was  real.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be 
reason  for  believing  that  its  discovery  may  be  placed 
at  a much  earlier  period,  and  that  its  banks  were 
reached  by  the  young  Nasamones.  [Nasamones.] 
Ptolemy’s  statements  (1.  c.)  are  annexed,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
identity  of  his  Nigeir  with  the  Qvxyrra  are  very 
strong.  He  believed  that  the  earth  was  spherical; 
he  divided  the  great  circle  into  360°;  of  these  de- 
grees he  placed  the  same  number  in  the  breadth  of 
N.  Africa,  that  modern  observations  confirm;  in  the 
length  of  the  same  country  he  erred  only  one-tenth 
in  excess.  While  in  the  interior,  proceeding  from  a 
point  of  the  W.  coast,  where  his  positions  approxi- 
mate to  modem  geography,  he  placed  a great  river, 
flowing  from  W.  to  E.,  exactly  in  the  latitude  where 
the  Quorra  flows  in  that  direction.* 

In  considering  the  exact  meaning  of  this  passage. 


The  Geir  unites  Mount  Usargala 
with  the  Garamantic  Pharanx.  A 
river  diverges  from  it  at 
And  makes  the  lake  Chelonides,  of 
which  the  middle  is  in  - 
This  river  is  said  to  be  lost  under, 
ground,  and  to  reappear,  forming 
another  river,  of  which  the  W.  end 
isat- 

The  E.  part  of  the  river  forms  the 
lake  Nuba,  of  which  the  position  is 
The  Nigeir  joins  the  mountains  Man- 
drusand  Thala,  and  forms  the  lake 
Nigrites,  of  which  the  position  is  - 
This  river  has  two  northerly  diver, 
gents  to  the  mountains  Sagapola 
and  Usargala;  to  the  E.  one  diver- 
gent to  the  lake  Libye,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  lake  is  . - - 

And  to  the  S.  one  divergent  to  the 
river  Daras,  at  two  positions  - 
and 
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it  should  be  remembered  that  the  word  iuTpoirfi, 
translated  “ divergent,”  simply  indicates  the  point  of 
junction  of  two  streams,  without  any  reference  to 
the  course  of  their  waters.  At  present,  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Quorra  is  too  limited  to  iden- 
tify any  of  its  divergents;  and  even  were  there  data, 
by  which  to  institute  a comparison,  the  imperfection 
of  Ptolemy’s  information  will  probably  leave  these 
particulars  in  obscurity.  After  having  stated  that 
the  Geir  and  Nigeir  are  the  two  principal  rivers  of 
the  interior,  he  describes  the  one,  as  yoking  together 
(^im^evyvvwv)  the  Garamantic  Pharanx  with  Mt. 
Usargala;  and  the  latter,  as  uniting  in  the  same  way 
Mt.  Mandrus  with  Mt.  Thala.  It  is  plain  that  he 
considers  them  to  be  rivers  beginning  and  ending  in 
the  interior,  without  any  connection  with  the  sea. 
If  two  opposite  branches  of  a river,  rising  in  two 
very  distant  mountains,  fkiw  to  a common  receptacle, 
the  whole  may  be  described  as  joining  the  tw’o 
mountains.  Of  the  general  direction  of  the  current 
of  the  Nipir  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  the  latitudes 
and  longitudes  of  the  towns  on  its  banks  (§§  24 — 
28)  prove  a general  bearing  of  E.  and  W.;  and  from 
its  not  being  named  among  the  rivers  of  the  W. 
coast  (§  7),  it  must  have  been  supposed  to  flow 
from  W.  to  E.  The  lake  Libye,  to  which  there  was 
an  E.  divergent,  though  its  position  falls  300  geog. 
miles  to  the  NW.  of  Lake  Tschad,  may  be  presumed 
to  represent  this,  the  principal  lake  of  the  interior; 
it  was  natural  that  Ptolemy,  like  many  of  the 
moderns,  should  have  been  misinformed  as  to  its 
position,  and  communication  of  the  river  with  the 
lake.  It  is  now,  indeed,  known  that  the  river  does 
not  communicate  with  Lake  Tschad,  and  that  it  is 
not  a river  of  the  interior  in  Ptolemy’s  sense  ; that 
its  sources  are  in  a very  different  latitude  from  that 
which  he  has  given;  and  its  course  varies  con- 
siderably from  the  enoraious  extent  of  direction  to 
the  E.,  which  results  from  his  position  of  the  towns 
on  its  banks.  But  recent  investigations  have  shown 
that  the  difference  of  longitude  between  his  source  of 
the  river  and  the  W.  coast  is  the  same  as  that  given 
by  modern  observations, — that  Thamondacana 
(&ap.ovbaKava,  § 28),  one  of  his  towns  on  the  Nigeir, 
coincides  with  Timbuktu,  laid  down  by  M.  Jomard' 
from  Caillid,  — that  the  length  of  the  course  of  the 
river  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Quorra,  as  far  as* 
the  mountain  of  Kong,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Shadda  or  Sharp  of  Funda, — whi  le  Mt.  Thala  is  very 
near  that  in  which  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
Shadda  has  its  origin.  In  the  imperfect  state  of 
our  information  upon  the  countries  between  Boimh 
and  Darfur,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  identify  the 
lakes  Chelonides  and  Nuba.  In  comparing  Ptolemy’s 
description  of  the  central  country  between  the  Nile 
and  Nigeir,  there  are  reasons  for  concluding  that  he 
had  acquired  an  obscure  knowledge  of  it,  similar  to 
that  which  had  reached  Europe  before  the  discoveries 
of  Denham,  Clapperton,  and  Lander.  The  other 
great  river,  the  Geir  or  Gir  (Fei'p,  § 13),  is  the 
same  as  the  river  called  Misseldd  by  Browme,  and 
Om  Teymain,  in  Arabic,  by  Burckhardt ; while  the 
indigenous  name  Djyr  recalls  that  of  Ptolemy,  and 
which  takes  a general  course  from  SE.  to  NW. 
Burckhardt  adds,  that  this  country  produces  ebony, 
which  agrees  with  what  is  stated  by  Claudian 
(^Idyll.  in  Nilum,  19),  who,  as  an  African,  ought  to 
be  an  authority,  though,  like  an  Aflican,  he  con- 
founds all  the  rivers  of  his  country  with  the  Nile; 
but,  in  another  passage  (/.  Consul.  Stilich.  i.  252), 
he  represents  the  Gir  as  a separate  river,  rivalling 
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ihe  Nile  in  size.  Claud  ian  could  not  have  intended 
by  this  river,  the  Ger  of  Pliny  (v.  1 ),  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Atlas,  and  a desert  of  black  sand  and  burnt 
rocks  (JNun  at  which  Paullinus  arrived  in  a few 
days’  journey  from  the  maritime  part  of  Mauretania; 
though  it  is  probable  that  he  may  have  intended, 
not  the  Geir  of  Ptolemy,  but  the  Nigeir.  The  ter- 
mination Ger  was  probably  a generic  word,  applied 
to  all  rivers  and  waters  in  N.  Africa,  as  well  as 
the  prefix  Ni;  both  were  probably  derived  from  the 
Semitic,  and  came  through  the  Phoenicians  to  the 
Greeks.  By  a not  unnatural  error,  the  word  became 
connected  with  the  epithet  “ Niger,”  and  thus  the 
name  Nigritae  or  Nigretes  was  synonymous  with 
Sudan  (the  Blacks) ; the  real  etymology  of  the  name 
tends  to  explain  the  common  belief  of  the  Africans, 
that  all  the  waters  of  their  countiy  flow  to  the 
Nile.  It  is  from  this  notion  of  the  identity  of  all 
the  waters  of  N.  Africa  that  Pliny  received  the 
absurd  account  of  the  Nile  and  Niger,  from  the 
second  Juba  of  Numidia.  He  reported  that  the 
Nile  had  its  origin  in  a mountain  of  Lower  Maure- 
tania, not  far  from  the  Ocean,  in  a stagnant  lake 
called  Nilis;  that  it  flowed  from  thence  through 
sandy  deserts,  in  which  it  was  concealed  for  several 
days ; that  it  reappeared  in  a great  lake  in  Maure- 
tania Caesariensis ; that  it  was  again  hidden  for 
twenty  days  in  deserts;  and  that  it  rose  again  in  the 
sources  of  the  Nigris,  which  river,  after  having  sepa- 
rated Africa  from  Aethiopia,  and  then  flowed  through 
the  middle  of  Aethiopia,  at  length  became  the 
branch  of  the  Nile  called  Astapus.  The  same  fable, 
though  without  the  Nigeir  being  mentioned,  is 
alluded  to  by  Strabo  (xvii  p.  826;  comp.  Vitruv. 
viii.  2.  §16);  while  Mela  (iii.  9.  § 8)  adds  that  the 
river  at  its  source  was  also  called  Dara,  so  that 
the  river  which  now  bears  the  name  El-Dhara 
would  seem  to  be  the  stream  which  was  the  reputed 
commencement  of  the  Nile.  The  Niger  of  Pliny  was 
obviously  a different  river,  both  in  its  nature  and  po- 
sition, from  the  Ger  of  the  same  author.  It  was  situ- 
ated to  the  S.  of  the  great  desert  on  the  line  separating 
Africa  from  Aethiopia;  and  its  magnitude  and  pro- 
ductions, such  as  the  hippopotamus  and  crocodile, 
cannot  be  made  to  correspond  to  any  of  the  small 
rivers  of  the  Atlas.  Neither  do  these  swell  at  the 
same  season  as  the  Nile,  being  fed,  not  by  tropical 
rain,  falling  in  greatest  quantity  near  the  summer 
solstice,  but  by  the  waters  of  the  maritime  ridges, 
which  are  most  abundant  in  winter.  The  Niger  is 
not  mentioned  by  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna,  nor 
tlie  Arabs,  until  the  work  of  Joannes  Leo  Africanus 
— a Spanish  Moor — which  was  written  at  Rome,  and 
published  in  Latin,  a.d.  1556.  Though  his  work  is 
most  valuable,  in  being  the  only  account  extant  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Negro  empires  of  Sudan,  yet  he  is 
in  error  upon  this  point,  as  though  he  had  sailed  on 
the  river  near  Timhuktu  ; he  declares  that  the  stream 
does  not  flow  to  the  E.,  as  it  is  known  to  do,  but 
to  the  W.  to  Genia  or  Jenne.  This  mistake  led 

Europeans  to  look  for  its  estuary  in  the  Senegal, 
Gambia,  and  Rio  Grande.  The  true  course  of  the 
river,  which  has  now  been  traced  to  its  mouth,  con- 
firms the  statements  of  the  ancients  as  to  the  great 
river  which  they  uniformly  describe  as  flowing  from 
W.  to  E.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NIGEIRA.  [Nigritae.] 

NIGER-PULLUS,  Nigropullum,  or  Nigropullo,  in 
North  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Theodosian  Table  on 
a road  from  Lugdunum  Batavorum  (^Leiden')  to  No- 
viomagus  (^Nymeguen).  The  distance  is  marked 
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11  from  Albitiiana  (Alfen'),  ascending  the  Rhine. 
TTkert  (^Gallien,  p.  533)  quotes  a Dutch  author,  who 
says  that  there  is  a village  near  Woerden  still 
called  Zwarte  Kuikenhuurt.  (D’Anville,  Notice^ 
#c.)  [G.  L.] 

NIGRTTAE,  NIGRE'TES  Qiiyplrai,  Strab.  ii. 
p.  131,  xvii.  p.  826;  Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 16;  Agathem. 
ii.  5;  Mela,  i.  4.  § 3,  iii.  10.  § 4;  Plin.  v.  8; 
Ni'ypTjTes,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  828;  Dionys.  v.  215; 
Steph.  B.),  an  African  tribe  who  with  the  Pharusii 
were  said  to  have  destroyed  the  Tyrian  settlements 
on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic,  and  though  adjacent 
to  the  W.  Aethiopians,  were  distant  only  thirty 
journeys  from  Linx  or  Lixus  (^El-AraisK).  Strabo, 
as  it  appears,  had  no  knowledge,  or,  at  least,  placed 
no  confidence,  in  any  information  which  may  have 
reached  him  as  to  the  countries  more  to  the  S.  than 
Fezz&n.  But  if  he  was  so  ignorant  of  Libya,  and 
particularly  of  the  position  of  the  W.  Aethiopians 
(comp.  p.  839),  no  great  weight  can  be  attached  to 
his  testimony,  that  the  Nigritae  and  Pharusii,  whom 
he  expressly  states  to  have  been  near  those  Aethio- 
pians, were  only  thirty  journeys  from  Lixus,  par- 
ticularly when  he  accompanies  the  remark  with  the 
doubtful  word  <paa\,  and  with  his  marvellous  stories 
about  the  productions  of  Mauretania.  Ptolemy  (l.c.') 
places  them  on  the  N.  of  the  river  Nigeir,  from 
which  they  took  their  name.  It  may  be  inferred, 
therefore,  that  they  are  to  be  sought  in  the  interior 
between  the  Quoirra  or  Djolihd  and  the  Sahara  in 
the  Biledu-l-Suddn.  Their  chief  town  was  called 
Nigeira  (Ni'76tpa  g-nrpo-noXis,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 27)  : 
the  Nigritis  Lacus  (TSiyplris  X'ip.P7],  § 14)  may 
be  identified  with  the  lake  Dibheh  to  the  SW.  of 
TimhuTctu.  [E.  B.  J.J 

NIGRINIA'NA.  [Candidiana.] 

NIGRPTIS  LACUS.  [Nigritae.] 

NIGRUS.  [Mogrus.] 

NILI  PALUDES  (at  rod  NetAou  Xigvai,  Ptol. 
iv.  9.  § 3 ; Strab.  xvii.  p.  786)  were  described  by 
the  ancient  geographers  as  two  immense  lagoons, 
which  received  the  first  floods  of  the  periodical  rains 
that  from  May  to  September  fall  upon  the  Abys- 
sinian highlands,  and  swell  all  the  rivers  flowing 
northward  from  that  table-land.  From  these  lagoons 
the  Astapus  {Bdhr-el-Azrek,  Blue  River')  and  the 
Bahr-el-Ahiad,  or  White  River,  respectively  derived 
their  waters;  and  since  they  were  the  principal 
tributaries  of  the  Nile,  the  lakes  which  fed  them 
were  termed  the  Nilotic  Marshes.  The  ancients 
placed  the  Nili  Paludes  vaguely  at  the  foot  of  the 
Lunae  Montes  ; and  the  exploring  party,  sent  by  the 
emperor  Nero,  described  them  to  Seneca  the  philo- 
sopher as  of  boundless  extent,  covered  with  floating 
weeds,  and  containing  black  and  slimy  water,  im- 
passable either  by  boats  or  by  wading.  There  is, 
however,  some  probability  that  this  exploring  party 
saw  only  the  series  of  lagoons  produced  by  the  level 
and  sluggish  stream  of  the  White  River,  since  the 
descriptions  of  modern  travellers  in  that  region  ac- 
cord closely  with  Seneca’s  narrative  (^Nat.  Quaest. 
vi,  8).  The  White  River  itself,  indeed,  resembles 
an  immense  lagoon.  It  is  often  from  five  to  seven 
miles  in  width,  and  its  banks  are  so  low  as  to  be 
covered  at  times  with  slime  to  a distance  of  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  real  channel.  This  river,  as 
less  remote  than  the  Abyssinian  highlands  from  the 
ordinary  road  between  Syene  and  the  S.  of  Meroe 
(^Sennaar),  is  more  likely  to  have  fallen  under  the 
notice  of  Nero’s  explorers  ; and  the  extent  of  slimy 
water  overspread  with  aquatic  plants,  corresponds 
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with  Seneca’s  description  of  the  Nili  Palndes  as 
immensas  quarum  exitus  nec  incolae  noverant  nec 
sperare  qnisquam  potest.”  [Nilus.]  [W.  B.  D.] 
NILU'POLIS  (NeiAouTToAjs,  Ptol.  V.  5.  § 57  ; 
Steph.  B.  s.v. : NetAoiro\iT7js),  was  a city  of  i^Iiddle 
Aegypt,  built  upon  an  island  of  the  Nile,  in  the 
Heracleopolite  nome,  and  about  eight  miles  NE.  f)f 
Heracleopolis  Magna.  Nilupolis  is  sometimes  called 
simply  Nilus,  and  appears  to  be  the  town  mentioned 
under  the  latter  name  by  Hecataeus  ( Fragment. 
277).  It  was  existing  as  late  as  the  5th  century 
A.  D.,  since  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ephesus,  A.  D.  430.  [W.  B.  D.j 

NILUS  (o  NelXos),  the  river  Nile  in  Egypt.  Of 
all  the  more  important  rivers  of  the  globe  ^own  to 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  the  Nile  was  that 
which  from  the  remotest  periods  arrested  their  live- 
liest curiosity  and  attention.  It  ranked  with  them 
as  next  in  magnitude  to  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus, 
and  as  surpassing  the  Danube  in  the  length  of  its 
course  and  the  volume  of  its  waters.  (Strab.  xv. 
p.  702.)  Its  physical  phenomena  and  the  peculiar 
civilisation  of  the  races  inhabiting  its  banks  attracted 
alike  the  historian,  the  mathematician,  the  satirist, 
and  the  romance -writer ; Herodotus  and  Diodorus, 
Eratosthenes  and  Strabo,  Lucian  and  Heliodorus, 
expatiate  on  its  marvels ; and  as  Aegypt  was  the 
i-esort  of  the  scientific  men  of  Greece  in  general,  the 
Nile  was  more  accurately  surveyed  and  described 
than  any  other  river  of  the  earth. 

The  word  Nilus,  if  it  were  not  indigenous,  was  of 
Semitic  origin,  and  probably  ti’ansmitted  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  Phoenicians.  Its  epithets  in  various 
languages— e.  g.  the  Hebrew  Sihhor  (Jsaiah,  xxiii. 
3;  Jerem.  ii.  18),  the  Aegyptian  Chemi,  and  the 
Greek  /ueAos  (Servius,  ad  Virgil.  Georg,  iv.  291) — 
point  to  the  same  peculiarity  of  its  waters,  the  hue 
imparted  by  their  dark  slime.  The  Hebrews  en- 
titled the  Nile  Nahal-ilisraira,  or  river  of  Aegypt; 
but  the  natives  called  it  simply  p-iero  (whence  pro- 
bably the  Nubian  kier)  or  the  river  (i.  e.  of  rivers). 
Lydus  (de  Mensihiis,  c.  8)  says  that  it  was  some- 
times termed  Has  or  dark;  and  Pliny  (v.  9.  s.  9 ; 
comp.  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  213)  observes,  somewhat 
vaguely,  that  in  Aethiopia  the  river  was  called  Siiis, 
and  did  not  acquire  the  appellation  of  Nilus  before 
it  reached  Syene.  With  few  exceptions,  however, 
the  Greeks  recognised  the  name  of  Nilus  as  far  south 
as  Meroe;  and  above  that  mesopotamian  region  they 
merely  doubted  to  which  of  its  tributaries  they  should 
assign  the  principal  name.  Homer,  indeed  (^Od.  iiL 
300,  iv.  477,  &c.),  calls  the  river  Aegyptus,  from 
the  appellation  of  the  land  which  it  intersects.  But 
Hesiod  {Theog.  338)  and  Hecataeus  (^Fragm.  279 — 
280),  and  succeeding  poets  and  historians  uniformly 
designate  the  river  of  Aegypt  as  the  Nile. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  a theory  at  one  time 
received,  but  generally  discredited  by  the  ablest  of 
the  ancient  geographers — that  the  Nile  rose  in 
Lower  Mauretania,  not  far  from  the  Western  Ocean 
(Juba,  ap.  Plin.  v.  9.  s.  10;  Dion  Cass.  Ixxv.  13; 
Solin.  c.  35);  that  it  flowed  in  an  easterly  direction; 
was  engulphed  by  the  sands  of  the  Sahara;  re- 
appeared as  the  Nigir:  again  sunk  in  the  earth, 
and  came  to  fight  once  more  near  the  Great  Lake 
of  Debaya  as  the  proper  Nile. 

Historically,  the  Nile  derives  its  principal  import- 
ance from  the  civilisation,  to  which  it  contributed  so 
materially,  of  the  races  inhabiting  its  shores,  from 
the  S.  of  Meroe  northwards  to  the  Mediterranean.  I 
But  for  geographical  purposes  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
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amine  its  course,  in  the  first  instance,  through  less 
known  regions,  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  which 
of  its  feeders  above  Meroe  was  regarded  by  the  an- 
cients as  the  true  Nile.  The  course  of  the  stream 
maybe  divided  into  three  heads:  — (1)  the  river 
S.  of  Meroe ; (2)  between  Meroe  and  Syene ; and 
(3)  between  Syene,  or  Philae,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

(1.)  The  Nile  above  Meroe. — The  ancients 
briefly  described  the  Nile  as  springing  from  marshes 
(Nili  Paludes)  at  the  foot  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon.  But  as  all  the  rivers  which  flow  northward 
from  the  Abyssinian  highlands  rise  from  lagoons, 
and  generally  expand  themselves  into  broad  marshes, 
this  description  is  too  vague.  Neither  is  it  clear 
whether  they  regarded  the  White  River,  or  the  Blue, 
or  the  Astaboras  (fTacazze),  as  the  channel  of  the 
true  Nile.  The  names  of  rivers  are  often  given  ca- 
priciously : it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  are 
imposed  upon  the  principal  arm  or  tributary ; and 
hence  we  can  assign  neither  to  the  Astapus  nor  to 
the  White  River,  usually  considered  as  the  main 
stream,  the  distinction  of  being  absolutely  the  “ true 
Nile.” 

The  Nile,  as  Strabo  sagaciously  remarks  (xi.  p. 

493),  was  well  known  because  it  was  the  chaimel 
of  active  commerce;  and  his  observation,  if  applied 
to  its  southern  portions,  may  lead  us  to  the  channel 
which  was  really  regarded  as  the  principal  river 
even  in  remotest  ages.  The  stream  most  frequented 
and  accessible  to  navigation,  and  whose  banks  were 
the  most  thickly  peopled,  was  doubtless  the  one  which 
earliest  attracted  attention,  and  this  we  believe  to 
have  been  the  Astapus  {Bahr-el-Azreh,  or  Blue 
River'). 

As  the  sources  both  of  the  Blue  River  and  of  the 
Balir-el-Ahiad  or  the  White  River  are  uncertain,  it 
will  be  proper  to  examine  these  streams  above  their 
point  of  junction  near  the  modem  military  station 
at  Khartum,  lat.  15°  37'  N.,  long.  33°  E.  The 
Astaboras  (Tacazze)  may  for  the  present  be  dis- 
missed, both  as  an  inferior  tributary,  and  as  below 
the  meeting  of  the  two  main  streams. 

The  White  River,  which  has  been  often  desig- 
nated as  “ the  trae  Nile,”  has  at  no  period  been  either  jT  0 
a road  for  traffic  nor  favourable  to  the  settlement  of  ! 
man  on  its  banks.  It  is  i-ather  an  immense  lagoon  ' 
than  a river,  is  often  from  5 to  7 miles  in  breadth, 
and  its  sides  are  in  general  so  low  as  to  be  covered 
at  times  with  alluvial  deposit  to  a distance  of 
from  2 to  3 miles  beyond  the  stream.  On  its 
shores  there  is  neither  any  town,  nor  any  tradition 
of  there  having  ever  been  one  ; nor  indeed,  for 
many  leagues  up  the  stream,  do  there  occur  any 
spots  suited  either  to  the  habitation  of  men,  to  pas- 
ture, or  to  tillage.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  represented 
by  travellers  much  in  the  same  terms  in  which  Se- 
neca (Naiur.  Quaest.  vi.  8)  speaks  of  the  Nili 
Paludes,  as  seen  by  Nero’s  surveyors.  The  latter 
are  described  by  the  Roman  philosopher  as  “ im- 
mensas paludes,  quaram  exitus  nec  incolae  nove- 
rant, nec  sperare  quisquam  potest,  ita  impficitae 
aquis  herbae  sunt,”  &c. : the  former  by  recent  ex- 
plorers as  “ an  interminable  sea  of  grass,”  “ a fetid 
stagnant  marsh,”  &c.  As  the  "WTiite  River  indeed 
approaches  the  higher  table-land  of  the  S.,  its  banks 
become  less  depressed,  and  are  inhabited  ; but 
the  weedy  lagoons  extend  nearly  100  miles  SW. 
of  Khartum. 

But  if  we  trace  upwards  the  channel  of  the  Blue 
River,  a totally  different  spectacle  presents  itself. 
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The  river  nearly  resembles  in  its  natural  features 
1 and  the  cultivation  of  its  banks  the  acknowledged 
Nile  below  the  junction  lower  down.  The  current 
is  swift  and  regular:  the  banks  are  firm  and  well 
[ defined  : populous  villages  stand  in  the  midst  of 
I clumps  of  date-trees  or  fields  of  millet  (dhovrra), 

I and  both  the  land  and  the  water  attest  the  activity 
j of  human  enterprise. 

A difference  corresponding  to  these  features  is 
observable  also  in  the  respective  currents  of  these 
rivers.  The  White  Eiver  moves  sluggishly  along, 
without  rapids  or  cataracts ; the  Blue  River  runs 
strongly  at  all  seasons,  and  after  the  periodical  rains 
' with  the  force  and  speed  of  a torrent.  The  diver- 

j sity  is  seen  also  on  the  arrival  of  their  waters  at  the 

point  of  junction.  Although  the  White  River  is 
j fed  by  early  rains  near  the  equator,  its  floods  ordi- 
j iiarily  reach  Khartum  three  weeks  later  than  those 
of  the  Blue  River.  And  at  their  place  of  meeting 
the  superior  strength  of  the  latter  is  apparent.  For 
while  the  stronger  flood  discharges  itself  through  a 
bi'oad  channel,  tVee  fi'om  bars  and  shoals,  the  White 
River  is  contracted  at  its  mouth,  and  the  more  rapid 
current  of  its  rival  has  thrown  up  a line  of  sand 
across  its  influx.  Actual  measurement,  too,  has 
proved  the  breadth  of  the  Blue  River  at  the  point 
of  junction  to  be  768  yards,  while  that  of  the 
White  is  only  483,  and  the  body  of  water  poured 
down  by  the  former  is  double  of  that  discharged  by 
the  latter.  From  all  these  circumstances  it  is  pro- 
bable that  to  the  Bahr-el-Azreh  rather  than  to 
the  Bahr-el-Ahiad  belongs  the  name  of  the  “ true 
Nile;”  and  this  supposition  accords  with  an  ancient 
tradition  among  the  people  of  Sennaar  who  hold  the 
Blue  River  in  peculiar  veneration  as  the  “ Father  of 
the  Waters  that  run  into  the  Great  Sea.” 

The  knowledge  possessed  by  the  ancients  of  the 
upper  portions  and  tributaries  of  the  Nile  was  not 
altogether  in  a direct  proportion  to  the  date  of  their 
I intercourse  with  those  regions.  Indeed,  the  earlier 
! track  of  commerce  was  more  favourable  to  acquaint- 
ance with  the  interior  than  were  its  later  channels. 
The  overland  route  declined  after  the  Ptolemies 
transferred  the  trade  from  the  rivers  and  the  roads 
across  the  desert  to  Axume,  Adulis,  Berenice,  and 
the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea.  Eratosthenes  and  other  geo- 
graphers, who  wrote  while  Aethiopia  still  flourished, 
had  thus  better  means  of  information  than  their  suc- 
cessors in  Roman  times,  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  &c.  Dio- 
dorus (i.  30),  for  example,  says  that  a voyage  up 
I the  Nile  to  Meroe  was  a costly  and  hazardous  under- 
taking ; and  Nero’s  explorers  (Plin.  v.  9.  s.  1 0 ; Senec. 
N.  Q.  vi.  8)  seem  to  have  found  in  that  once  popu- 
lous and  fertile  kingdom  only  solitude  and  decay. 
At  the  close  of  the  third  century  A.  D.  the  Romans 
i abandoned  every  station  on  the  Nile  above  Philae, 
as  not  worth  the  costand  care  of  defence, — a proof 
that  the  river-traffic,  beyond  Aegypt,  must  have 
dwindled  away.  As  the  trade  with  Arabia  and 
Taprobane  ( Ceylon)  by  sea  developed  itself,  that  with 
; Libya  would  become  of  less  importance;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  Red  Sea  was  better  known,  the 
branches  and  sources  of  the  Nile  were  obscured. 

(2.)  The  Kile  below  the  point  of  junction. — The 
two  streams  flow  in  a common  bed  for  several  miles 
I N.  of  Khartum,  without,  however,  blending  their 
I waters.  The  Bahr-Ahiad  retains  its  white  soapy 
hue,  both  in  the  dry  season  and  during  the  inun- 
, dations,  while  the  Bahr-Azreh  is  distinguished  by 
I its  dark  colour.  For  12  or  15  miles  below  the  point 
I of  junction  the  Nile  traverses  a narrow  and  gloomy 
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defile,  until  it  emerges  among  the  immense  plains 
of  herbage  in  the  mesopotamian  district  of  Meroe. 
Beyond  Meroe,  already  described  [Mekoe],  the 
Nile  receives  its  last  considerable  affluent,  the  Asta- 
boras  or  Tacazze;  the  only  other  accessions  to  its 
stream  in  its  course  northward  being  the  torrents  or 
wadys  that,  in  the  rainy  season,  descend  from  the 
Arabian  hills.  From  the  N.  of  Meroe  to  Syene, 
a distance  of  about  700  miles,  the  river  enters 
upon  the  region  of  Cataracts,  concerning  which  the 
ancients  invented  or  credited  so  many  marvels. 
(Cic.  Somn.  Scip.  5;  Senec.  N.  Q.  iv.  2.) 

These  rapids  are  seven  in  number,  and  are 
simply  dams  or  weirs  of  granite  or  porphyry  rising 
through  the  sandstone,  and,  being  little  affected 
by  the  attrition  of  the  water,  resist  its  action, 
divide  its  stream,  and  render  its  fall  per  mile 
double  of  the  average  fall  below  Philae.  So  far, 
however,  from  the  river  descending  lofty  precipices 
with  a deafening  noise,  even  the  steepest  of  the 
rapids  may  be  shot,  though  not  without  some  dan- 
ger, at  high  water;  and  at  the  great  Cataract  the 
entire  descent  in  a space  of  5 miles  is  only  80  feet. 
[Philae.]  Increased  by  the  stream  of  the  Asta- 
boras,  the  Nile,  from  lat.  17°  45'  N.,  flows  in  a 
northerly  direction  for  120  miles,  through  the  land 
of  the  Berbers.  Then  comes  its  great  SW.  elbow 
or  bend,  commencing  at  the  rocky  island  of 
Mogreh  (lat.  19°  N.),  and  continuing  nearly 
to  the  most  northern  point  of  Meroe.  During 
this  lateral  deflection  the  Nile  is  bounded  W.  by 
the  desert  of  Bahiouda,  the  region  of  the  an- 
cient Nubae,  and  E.  by  the  Arabian  Desert,  in- 
habited, or  rather  traversed,  by  the  nomade  Blem- 
myes  and  Megabari.  [1\Iackobii.]  Throughout 
this  portion  of  its  course  the  navigation  of  the  river 
is  greatly  impeded  by  rapids,  so  that  the  caravans 
leave  its  banks,  and  regain  them  by  a road  crossing 
the  eastern  desert  at  Derr  or  Syene,  between  the 
first  and  second  Cataracts.  No  monuments  connect 
this  region  with  either  Meroe  or  Aegypt.  It  must 
always,  indeed,  have  been  thinly  peopled,  since  the 
only  cultivable  soil  consists  of  strips  or  patches  of 
land  extending  about  2 miles  at  furthest  beyond 
either  bank  of  the  Nile. 

While  skirting  or  intersecting  the  kingdom  of 
Meroe,  the  river  flowed  by  city  and  necropolis, 
which,  according  to  some  writers,  imparted  their 
forms  and  civilisation  to  Aegypt,  according  to 
others  derived  both  art  and  polity  from  it.  The 
desert  of  Bahiouda  severs  the  chain  of  monuments, 
which,  however,  is  resumed  below  the  fourth  Cata- 
ract at  Nouri,  Gehel-el-Birkel,  and  Merawe. 
(Lat.  20°  N.)  Of  thirty-five  pyramids  at  Nouri, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  about  half  are  in 
good  preseivation ; but  the  pui*pose  which  they 
served  is  uncertain,  since  no  ruins  of  any  cities 
point  to  them  as  a necropolis,  and  they  are  without 
sculptures  or  hieroglyphics.  On  the  western  side 
of  Gebel-el-BirJcel,  about  8 miles  lower  down,  and 
on  the  right  bank,  are  found  not  only  pyramids,  but 
also  the  remains  of  several  temples  and  the  ves- 
tiges of  a city,  pi'obably  Napata,  the  capital  of  Can- 
dace, the  Aethiopian  queen.  [Napata.]  (Call- 
liaud,  V Isle  de  Meroe,  vol.  iii.  p.  197;  Hoskins, 
Travels,  p.  136 — 141.)  About  the  18th  degree 
of  N.  latitude  the  Nile  resumes  its  northerly  direc- 
tion, which  it  observes  generally  until  it  approaches 
the  second  Cataract.  In  resuming  its  direct  course 
to  N.,  it  enters  the  kingdom  of  Dongola,  and  most 
of  the  features  which  marked  its  channel  thi'ough  the 
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desert  now  disappear.  The  rocky  banks  sink  down ; 
the  inundation  fertilises  the  borders  to  a considerable 
distance  ; and  for  patches  of  arable  soil  fine  pastures 
abound,  whence  both  Arabia  and  Aegypt  imported 
a breed  of  excellent  horses.  (Russegger,  Karte  von 
Nubien.')  But  after  quitting  Napata  (?)  no  re- 
mains of  antiquity  are  found  before  we  arrive  at  the 
Gagaudes  Insula  of  Pliny  (vi.  29.  s.  35),  lat.  19°  35', 
the  modern  Argo,  a little  above  the  third  Cataract. 
The  quarries  of  this  island,  which  is  about  12  miles 
in  length,  and  causes  a considerable  eddy  in  the 
river,  were  worked  both  by  Aethiopians  and  Aegyp- 
tians.  A little  to  N.  of  this  island,  and  below 
the  third  Cataract,  the  Nile  makes  a considerable 
bend  to  the  E.,  passing  on  its  right  bank  the  ruins 
of  Seghi,  or  Sesche.  On  its  left  bank  are  found  the 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Soleb,  equally  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  and  for  its  pic- 
tures(]ue  site  upon  the  verge  of  the  rich  land,  “ the 
river’s  gift,”  and  an  illimitable  plain  of  sand  stretch- 
ing to  the  horizon.  (Cailliaud,  V Isle  de  Meroe, 
vol.  i.  p.  375;  Hoskins,  Travels,  p.  245.)  The 
Nile  is  once  again  divided  by  an  island  called  Sais, 
and  a little  lower  down  is  contracted  by  a wall  of 
granite  on  either  side,  so  that  it  is  hardly  a stone’s- 
throw  across.  At  this  point,  and  for  a space  of 
several  miles,  navigation  is  practicable  only  at  the 
sejison  of  the  highest  floods. 

Below  Sais  aie  found  the  ruins  of  the  small 
temple  of  Amara,  and  at  Semneh  those  of  two 
temples  which,  from  their  opposite  eminences  on  the 
right  and  left  banks  of  the  river,  probably  served  as 
fortresses  also  at  this  narrow  pass  of  the  Nile.  That 
a city  of  great  strength  once  existed  here  is  the 
more  probable,  because  at  or  near  Semneh  was  the 
frontier  between  Aethiopia  and  Aegypt.  We  have 
now  arrived  at  the  termination  of  the  porphyry  and 
granite  rocks:  henceforward,  from  about  lat.  21° 
N.,  the  river-banks  are  composed  of  sandstone,  and 
acquire  a less  rugged  aspect.  The  next  remarkable 
feature  is  the  Cataract  of  Wadi-Ealfa,  the  Great 
Cataract  of  the  ancient  geographers.  (Strab.  xvii. 
p.  786.) 

In  remote  ante-historic  periods  a bar  of  pri- 
mitive rock,  piercing  the  sandstone,  probably 
spanned  the  Nile  at  this  point  (lat.  22°  N.)  from 
shore  to  shore.  But  the  original  barrier  has  been 
broken  by  some  natural  agency,  and  a series  of 
islands  now  divides  the  stream  which  rushes  and 
chafes  between  them.  It  is  indeed  less  a single  faU 
or  shoot  of  water  than  a succession  of  rapids,  and 
may  be  ascended,  as  Belzoni  did,  during  the  inun- 
dation. (Travels  in  Nubia,  p.  85.)  The  roar  of 
the  waters  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
league,  and  the  depth  of  the  fall  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  first  Cataract  at  Syene.  On  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  a city  once  stood  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  rapids  ; and  thi’ee  temples, 
exhibiting  on  their  walls  the  names  of  Sesortasen, 
Thothmes  III.,  and  Amenophis  II.,  have  been  par- 
tially surveyed  here.  Indeed,  with  the  second  Ca- 
taract, we  may  be  said  to  enter  the  propylaea  of 
Aegypt  itself.  For  thenceforward  to  Syene  — a 
distance  of  220  miles  — either  bank  of  the  Nile 
presents  a succession  of  temples,  either  excavated 
in  the  sandstone  or  separate  structures,  of  various 
eras  and  styles  of  architecture.  Of  these  the  most 
reniarkable  and  the  most  thoroughly  explored  is  that 
ot  Aboosimbel  or  Ipsambul,  the  ancient  Ibsciah, 
on  the  left  bank,  and  two  days’  journey  below  the 
Cataract.  This  temple  was  first  cleared  of  the  iu- 
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cumbent  sand  by  Belzoni  (Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  316), 
and  afterwards  more  completely  explored,  and  iden- 
tified with  the  reign  of  Rameses  III.,  by  Cham- 
pollion  and  Rosellini.  Primis  (Ibrmi)  is  one  day’s 
journey  down  the  stream ; and  below  it  the  sandstone 
hills  compress  the  river  for  about  2 miles  within 
a mural  escarpment,  so  that  the  current  seems  to 
force  itself  rather  than  to  flow  through  this  barrier. 

(3.)  The  Nile  below  Syene. — At  Syene  (As. 
souan),  24°  5'  23"  N.  lat.,  the  Nile  enters  Aegypt 
Proper ; and  from  this  point,  with  occasional  cur- 
vatures to  the  E.  or  NW.,  preserves  generally  a 
due  northerly  direction  as  far  as  its  bifurcation 
at  the  apex  of  the  Delta.  Its  bed  presents  but 
a slight  declivity,  the  fall  being  only  from  500  to 
600  feet  from  Syene  to  the  Mediterranean.  The 
width  of  the  valley,  however,  through  which  it  flows 
varies  considerably,  and  the  geological  character  of 
its  banks  undergoes  several  changes.  At  a short 
distance  below  Syene  begins  a range  of  sandstone 
rocks,  which  pass  into  limestone  below  Latopolis, 
lat.  25°  30'  N. ; and  this  formation  continues  with- 
out any  resumption  of  the  sandstone,  until  both  the 
Libyan  and  the  Arabian  hills  diverge  finally  at  Cer- 
casorum.  The  river  thus  flows  beneath  the  prin- 
cipal quarries  out  of  which  the  great  structures  of 
the  Nile  valley  were  built,  and  was  the  high-road  by 
which  the  blocks  were  conveyed  to  Thebes  and  Apol- 
linopolis,  to  Sais  and  Bubastis,  to  the  Great  Laby- 
rinth in  the  Arsinoite  nome,  to  the  Pyramids  and 
Memphis,  and,  finally,  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
architects  of  Alexandreia  and  Antinoopolis.  Again, 
from  Syene  to  Latopolis,  the  shores  of  the  river  are 
sterile  and  dreary,  since  the  inundation  is  checked 
by  the  rock-walls  E.  and  W.  of  the  stream.  But 
at  Apollinopolis  Magna,  lat.  25°,  and  at  Latopolis, 
25°  30',  the  rocks  leave  a broader  verge  for  the  fer- 
tilising deposit,  and  the  Nile  flows  through  richly 
cultivated  tracts.  At  Thebes,  for  the  first  time,  the 
banks  expand  into  a broad  plain,  which  is  again 
closed  in  at  the  N.  end  by  the  hills  at  Gourmah. 
Here  the  river  is  divided  by  small  islands,  and  is  a 
mile  and  a quarter  in  breadth.  It  has  hitherto  fol- 
lowed a northerly  direction  ; but  at  Coptos,  where  a 
road  connected  the  stream  with  the  ports  of  the  Red 
Sea  [Berenice],  it  bends  to  the  NW.,  and  follows 
this  inclination  for  some  distance.  At  Panopolis, 
however,  it  resumes  its  general  N.  bearing,  and  re- 
tains it  to  the  fork  of  the  Delta. 

Near  Diospolis  Parva  (How),  on  the  left  bank, 
and  opposite  Chenoboscium,  on  the  right,  begins  the 
canal,  or,  perhaps,  an  ancient  branch  of  the  Nile, 
called  the  Canal  of  Joseph  (Bahr~Jusuf).  This 
lateral  stream  flows  in  a direction  nearly  paiallel  to 
the  main  one,  through  the  Arsinoite  nome  (El- 
Fyoum).  From  this  point  the  Nile  itself  presents 
no  remarkable  feature  until  it  reaches  Speos-Arte- 
midos,  cr  the  grottos  of  Benihassan,  where  the 
eastern  hills,  approaching  close  to  the  river,  limit 
its  inundation,  and  consequently  also  the  cultivable 
land.  In  lat.  29°  N.  the  Libyan  hills,  for  a space, 
recede,  and  curving  at  first  NW.,  but  soon  resuming 
a SE.  direction,  embrace  the  Arsinoite  nome.  Lastly, 
a little  below  Memphis,  and  after  passing  the  hills 
of  Gebel-el-MoJcattam,  both  the  eastern  and  western 
chains  of  rocks  finally  diverge,  and  the  river  ex- 
pands upon  the  great  alluvial  plain  of  the  Delta. 

At  Cercasorum,  where  the  bifurcation  of  the  river 
begins,  or,  perhaps,  at  a remoter  period,  still  nearer 
Memphis,  the  Nile  probably  met  the  Mediterranean, 
or  at  least  an  estuaiy,  which  its  annual  deposits  of 
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Blime  have,  in  the  course  of  ages,  converted  into 
Lower  Aegypt.  In  all  historical  periods,  however,  the 
river  has  discharged  itself  into  the  sea  by  two  main 
arms,  forming  the  sides  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  the 
boundaries  of  the  Delta  proper,  and  by  a number  of 
branches,  some  of  which  ran  down  to  the  sea,  while 
others  discharged  their  waters  into  the  principal 
arms  of  the  main  stream.  The  Delta  is,  indeed,  a 
net-work  of  rivers,  primary  and  secondary ; and  is 
further  intersected  by  numerous  canals.  The  pri- 
mary channels  were  usually  accounted  by  the  an- 
cients seven  in  number  (Herod,  ii.  17;  Scylax, 
p.  43;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  801,  seq.;  Diodor.  i.  33;  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  § 10;  Plin.  v.  10.  s.  11;  Mela,  i.  9.  § 9; 
Ammianus,  xxii.  15,  16;  Wilkinson,  M.  ^ (7.,  Mod. 
Egypt  and  Thdbes,  §*c.),  and  may  be  taken  in  the 
order  following.  They  are  denominated  from  some 
principal  city  seated  on  their  banks,  and  are  enume- 
rated from  E.  to  W. 

1.  Beginning  from  the  E..  was  the  Pelusian 
arm  (rb  TleXovaiaKhv  ard/xa,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  801 ; 
Ostium  Pelusiacum,  Plin.  v.  9.  s.  9).  This  has 
now  become  dry;  and  even  when  Strabo  wrote  a 
little  before  the  first  century  A.  D.,  Pelusium,  which 
stood  on  its  banks,  and  from  which  it  derived  its 
name,  was  nearly  2|  miles  from  the  sea  (xvii.  p. 
806).  The  remains  of  the  city  are  now  more  than 
four  times  that  distance.  Upon  the  banks  of  the 
Pelusian  arm  stood,  on  the  eastern  side,  and  near 
the  apex  of  the  Delta,  Heliopolis,  the  On  of  Scrip- 
ture; and  20  miles  lower  down,  Bubastus  (^Tel 
Basta). 

I 2.  The  Tanitic  arm  (rb  TaviriKbv  arSpa,  or  rb 
^aiTiKbv,  Herod,  ii.  17;  comp.  Strab.  xvii.  p.  802; 
Mela,  i.  9.  § 9,  Catapystum).  The  present  canal  of 
Moneys  probably  coincides  nearly  with  the  Tanitic 
! branch ; which,  however,  together  with  the  Ostium 
Bucolicum,  has  been  absorbed  in  the  lower  portion 
1 of  its  course  by  the  lake  Menzaleh.  It  derived  its 
j name  from  Tanis,  the  Zoan  of  Scripture,  the  modem 
San,  in  lat.  31°,  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the  Delta. 

[ 3.  The  Mendesian  arm  (rb  M.fvbi\(nov  <rr6pa, 

Strab.,  &c.)  was  a channel  running  from  the  Seben- 
nytic  Nile-arm.  It  is  now  lost  in  the  lake  Men- 
1 zahh. 

\ 4.  The  Phatnitic  or  Pathmetic  arm  (rb  ^ot- 

virtKbv  (TTopa,  Strab.  ; ^arriKby,  Diod.  i.  33  ; 
UadpriT iKbv,  ,Fto\.  iv.  5.  §§  10,  40  ; Pathmeticum, 
Mela,  i.  9.  § 9.)  This  was  the  BovKo\iKbv  aropa 
of  Herodotus  (ii.  17);  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
1 it  were  an  original  channel,  and  not  rather  a canal. 
It  corresponds  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  present 
Bamietta  branch  of  the  Nile. 

5.  The  Sebemiytic  arm  (rb  'XeSivvvriKbv  (rr6pa) 
derived  its  name  from  the  city  of  Sebennytus,  the 
I present  Semenhoud.  As  far  as  this  city  the  Dami- 
etta  branch  represents  the  ancient  Sebennytic;  but 
northward  of  this  point,  lat.  31°,  the  earlier  channel 
is  lost  in  the  marshes  or  sands,  which  separate  the 
present  Delta  from  the  Mediterranean ; and  its  mouth, 
which  was  nearly  due  N.  of  Memphis,  is  now  covered 
by  the  lake  of  Bourlos.  The  Sebennytic  arm,  con- 
tinuing in  the  direction  of  the  Nile  before  its  divi- 
' sion,  i.  e.  running  nearly  in  a straight  course  from 
N.,  has  some  claims  to  be  regarded  not  so  much  as 
' one  of  the  diverging  branches  as  the  main  stream 
I itself.  This  channel,  together  with  the  most  easterly, 

I the  Pelusian,  and  the  most  westerly,  the  Canopic, 

' were  the  three  main  arms  of  the  Nile,  and  carried 
; down  to  the  sea  by  far  the  greater  volumes  of 
I Water. 
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6.  The  Bolbitic  or  Bolbitine  arm  (rb  BoKSiriKbv 
arrSpa,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  803 ; Scyl.  p.  43;  or  BoAgiTirbr', 
Herod,  ii.  17;  Diodor.  i.  33;  BoKSlriuov,  Ptol.  iv. 
5.  §§  10,  43;  Bolbiticum,  Mela,  i.  9.  § 9;  Am- 
mian.  xxii.  15),  was,  like  the  Phatnitic,  originally 
an  artificial  canal,  and  seems  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus to  have  been  a branch  connecting  the  Seben- 
nytic with  the  Canopic  channels  (ii.  17),  having 
however,  an  outlet  of  its  own,  probably  as  a back- 
water during  the  inundation,  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Bolbitic  arm  is  now  represented  by  so  much  of 
the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile  as  runs  between  the 
sea  and  the  ancient  course  of  the  Ostium  Cauo- 
picum. 

7.  The  Canopic  arm  (rb  KavtaSiKbv  aropa,  Strab. 
1.  c.;  comp.  Aristot.  Meteorol.  i.  14;  Ostium  Cano- 
picum,  Mela,  i.  9.  § 9;  Plin.  v.  10.  s.  11)  was  also 
termed  the  Naucratic  arm  of  the  Nile,  Ostium  Nau- 
craticum  (Plin.  1.  c.),  from  the  city  of  Naucratis, 
which  was  seated  on  its  left  bank.  This  was  the  most 
westerly,  and  one  of  the  thi  ee  great  branches  of  the 
Nile  (see  Pelusian,  Sebennytic).  In  the  first  portion 
of  its  descent  from  the  point  of  the  Delta  the  Canopic 
arm  skirted  the  Libyan  desert.  At  the  city  of  Tere- 
nuthis  (TeranieK),  a road,  about  38  miles  in  length, 
through  the  calcareous  ridge  of  hills,  connected  it 
with  the  Natron  Lakes.  On  its  right  bank,  below 
this  point,  stood  the  ancient  city  of  Sais,  and  a few 
miles  lower  down,  Naucratis.  From  its  vicinity,  at 
first,  to  this  city,  the  Canton  of  Aegypt,  and  after- 
wards, by  means  of  the  canal  which  connected  it 
with  the  lake  Mai'eotis  on  the  one  hand,  and  Alex- 
andreia  on  the  other,  the  Canopic  branch  retained 
its  importance;  and  its  embankments  were  the  care 
of  the  government  of  Aegypt  long  after  its  rival 
branches,  the  Sebennytic  and  Pelusian,  were  deserted 
or  had  been  suffered  to  flow  uselessly  into  the 
marshes.  It  is  now  represented  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  its  channel  by  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile. 
But  they  diverge  from  each  other  at  lat.  31°,  where 
the  elder  arm  turned  off  to  the  W.,  and  discharged 
itself  into  the  Mediterranean  near  the  present  bay  and 
foreland  of  Ahouldr.  Its  mouth  is  now  covered  by  a 
shallow  lagoon,  intersected  by  strips  of  sand  and  allu- 
vial deposit,  called  the  lake  of  Madieh.  The  Ca- 
nopic arm  of  the  Nile,  although  not  actually  the 
western  boundary  of  Aegypt,  was,  at  least,  in  the 
Pharaonic  era,  the  limit  of  its  commerce  on  the  NW. 
base  of  the  Delta,  since  beyond  it,  until  the  building 
of  Alexandreia,  there  was  no  towm  of  any  importance. 

The  canals  which  were  derived  from  the  Nile  for 
the  convenience  of  local  intercourse  and  irrigation, 
were  very  numerous ; and  the  prosperity  of  Aegypt, 
especially  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  river,  depended 
in  great  measure  upon  their  being  kept  in  good  re- 
pair, and  conveying  to  the  arid  waste  a suflScient 
supply  of  water.  Hence  the  condition  of  the  canals 
was  almost  synonymous  w’ith  the  good  or  bad  admi- 
nistration of  Aegypt;  and  we  find  that  among  the 
first  cares  of  Augustus,  after  adding  this  kingdom  to 
his  provinces,  in  b.  c.  24,  was  to  repair  and  rehabi- 
litate the  canals,  which  had  fallen  into  decay  under 
the  misrule  of  the  later  Ptolemies.  (Suet.  Aug.  18; 
Dion.  li.  68 ; Aurel.  Viet.  Epit.  i.  5.)  For  national 
commerce,  however,  there  were  only  two  of  these 
artificial  channels  upon  a large  scale  between  Syene 
and  the  sea.  (1.)  The  canal  called,  in  different 
ages,  the  river  of  Ptolemy  (nro\€pa7os  -irorapSs, 
Diodor.  i.  33 ; Plin.  v.  29.  s.  23),  and  the  river  of  Tra- 
jan (Tpdiavbs  irorapos,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 54).  This  had 
been  commenced  by  Pharaoh  Necho  II.  (b.  c.480),  was 
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continued  by  Dareius  Hystaspis  (b.  c.  520 — 527), 
but  nly  completed  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (b.  c. 
274),  It  began  in  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile, 
a little  above  the  city  of  Bubastus  {Tel-Basta),  and 
passing  by  the  city  of  Thoum  or  Patumus,  was  car- 
ried by  the  Persians  as  far  as  the  Bitter  Lakes,  NE. 
of  the  Delta.  Here,  however,  it  was  suspended  by 
the  troubles  of  both  Aegypt  and  Persia,  under  the 
successors  of  Dareius,  and  was,  in  a great  measure, 
choked  up  with  sand.  (Herod,  ii.  158.)  At  length 
Philadelphus,  after  cleansing  and  repairing  the 
channel,  carried  it  onward  to  Ai’sinoe,  at  the  head  of 
the  Sinus  Heroopolites.  (Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  33.)  The 
Ptolemaic  canal,  however,  suffered  the  fate  of  its 
predecessor,  and  even  before  the  reign  of  Cleopatra 
had  become  useless  for  navigation.  The  connection 
by  water  between  Arsinoe  and  the  Nile  was  renewed 
by  Trajan,  A.  d.  106;  but  his  engineers  altered  the 
direction  of  the  cutting.  They  brought  the  stream 
from  a higher  part  of  the  river,  in  order  that  the 
current  might  run  into,  instead  of  from,  the  Eed 
Sea,  and  that  the  intervening  sandy  tracts  might  be 
irrigated  by  fresh  instead  of  partially  salt  water. 
The  canal  of  Trajan  accordingly  began  at  Babylon, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  Memphis, 
and,  passing  by  Heliopolis,  Scenae  Veteranorum,  He- 
roopolis,  and  Serapion,  entered  the  Red  Sea  about 
20  miles  S.  of  Arsinoe,  at  a town  called  Klysmon, 
from  the  locks  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  work  of 
Trajan  was  either  more  carefully  preserved  than  that 
of  the  Macedonian  and  Persian  kings  of  Aegypt  had 
been,  or,  if  like  them,  it  fell  into  decay,  it  was  re- 
paired and  reopened  by  the  Mahommedan  conquerors 
of  the  countiy.  For,  seven  centuries  after  Trajan’s 
decease,  we  read  of  Christian  pilgrims  sailing  along 
his  canal  on  their  route  from  England  to  Palestine. 
(Dicueil,  de  Mensur.  Orhis,  vi.  ed  Letronne.) 

2.  The  Canopic  canal  l<.avu}§iK7]  Sicopv^,  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  800;  Steph.  B.  s.  w.)  connected  the  city  of 
Canopus  with  Alexandreia  and  the  lake  Mareotis. 
Its  banks  were  covered  wdtli  the  country  houses  and 
gardens  of  the  wealthy  Alexandrians,  and  formed  a 
kind  of  water- suburb  to  both  the  Aegyptian  and 
^lacedonian  cities.  [Caxopus.] 

Physical  Character  of  the  Nile. 

The  civilisation  of  all  countries  is  directly  influ- 
enced by  their  rivers,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in 
Aegypt,  which  has  been  truly  called  the  gift  of  the 
Nile.  (Herod,  ii.  5 ; Strab.  xi.  p.  493.)  To  its 
stream  the  land  owed  not  only  its  peculiar  cultiva- 
tion, but  its  existence  also.  Without  it  the  Libyan 
waste  would  have  extended  to  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea.  The  limestone  which  lies  under  the 
soil  of  Aegypt,  the  sands  which  bound  it  to  E.  and 
W.,  were  rendered  by  the  deposits  of  the  river  fit 
for  the  habitation  of  man.  The  Delta,  indeed,  was 
absolutely  created  by  the  Nile.  Its  periodical  floods 
at  first  narrowed  a bay  of  the  Mediterranean  into  an 
estuary,  and  next  filled  up  the  estuary  with  a plain 
of  teeming  alluvial  soil.  The  religion,  and  many  of 
the  peculiar  institutions  of  Aegypt,  are  derived  from 
its  river;  and  its  physical  characteristics  have,  in 
all  ages,  attracted  the  attention  of  historians  and 
geographers. 

Its  characteristics  may  be  considered  under  the 
heads  of  (1)  its  deposits  ; (2)  the  quality  of  its 
waters ; and  (3)  its  periodical  inundations. 

(1.)  Its  deposits. — Borings  made  in  the  Delta  to 
the  depth  of  45  feet,  have  shown  that  the  soil  con- 
riats  ot  vegetable  matter  and  an  earthy  deposit,  such 
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as  the  Nile  now  brings  down.  The  ingredients  of 
this  depo.sit  are  clay,  lime,  and  siliceous  sand;  but 
their  proportion  is  affected  by  the  soil  over  which  the 
river  flows.  Calcareous  and  argillaceous  matter 
abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo  and  the 
Delta;  silex  preponderates  in  the  granitic  and  sand- 
stone districts  of  Upper  Aegypt.  The  amount  of 
this  deposit  corresponds  generally  to  the  slope  of  the 
banks  and  the  distance  from  the  river.  In  Lower 
Nubia  and  Upper  Aegypt  alluvial  clifis  are  formed  to 
the  height  of  40  feet;  in  Middle  Aegypt  they  sink 
to  30 ; at  the  point  of  the  Delta  to  about  eighteen. 
The  earthy  matter  is  deposited  in  a convex  form ; 
the  larger  quantity  lying  close  to  the  stream,  the 
smaller  at  the  verge  of  the  inundation.  As  a conse- 
quence of  this  fall  from  the  banks  towards  the  desert, 
the  limit  to  which  the  inundation  reaches  is  slowly  ex- 
extending itself;  but  as  the  Nile  raises  its  own  bed  as 
well  as  its  banks,  their  relative  proportion  is  preserved. 
The  deposit  of  the  Nile  is  found  to  consist  of  (1) 
clay,  constituting  48  in  100  parts;  (2)  carbon,  9. 
parts;  (3)  carbonate  of  lime  18  parts,  and  4 parts  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  besides  portions  of  silicia  and 
oxide  of  iron.  These  form  a compost  so  rich,  that  the 
land  on  which  they  are  perennially  deposited  requires 
no  other  manure,  and  produces  without  further  reno- 
vation successive  harvests  of  corn.  (Athen.  ii.  41, 42 ; 
Plin.  xviii.  19.  s.  21.) 

(2.)  The  quality  of  its  waters. — The  water  itself 
is  not  less  important  to  Aegypt  than  the  ingredients 
which  it  precipitates  or  holds  in  solution.  Except 
some  short  streams  in  the  Arabian  hills,  torrents  at 
one  season  and  diy  at  another,  the  Nile  is  the  only 
river  in  Aegypt.  Natural  springs  do  not  exist  in 
the  upper  countiy ; and  the  wells  of  the  Delta  afford 
only  a turbid  and  brackish  fluid.  The  river  is  ac- 
cordingly the  single  resource  of  the  inhabitants ; and 
the  frequent  ablutions  enjoined  by  their  religion 
rendered  a copious  supply  of  water  more  than  ordi- 
narily important  to  them.  Between  its  highest  and 
lowest  periods,  the  water  of  the  Nile  is  clear.  When 
lowest,  it  is  feculent  (Athen.  ii.  42);  and  at  the 
begiiming  of  the  inundation  is  covered  with  a green- 
ish vegetable  matter,  that  is  said  to  cause  erup- 
tive disease.  But  even  when  most  turbid,  it  is  not 
unwholesome,  and  is  always  capable  of  filtration. 
The  water  in  its  medium  state  was  pure  and  de- 
licious to  the  taste.  The  Persian  kings,  after  the 
conquest  of  Aegypt,  imported  it  for  their  own  drink- 
ing to  Susa  and  Ecbatana  (Athen.  ii.  54,  67);  and 
the  emperor  Pescennius  Niger  replied  to  his  soldiers’ 
demand  for  wine,  “ Have  you  not  the  water  of  the 
Nile.”  (Spartian.  ap.  August.  Hist.  Script.  Pes- 
cenn.  Niger,  c.  7.)  These  changes  in  the  hue  and 
quality  of  the  water  were  ascribed  to  the  overflowing 
of  the  Nubian  lakes,  or  to  the  passage  of  the  stream 
over  various  strata.  But  until  the  channels  of  the 
White  and  Blue  Rivers  have  been  explored  to  their 
sources,  we  must  be  content  to  remain  ignorant  of 
the  real  causes  of  these  phenomena. 

(3.)  Its  periodical  inundations.  — The  causes 
of  the  inundation  early  attracted  the  curiosity  of 
ancient  observers  ; and  various  theories  were  de- 
vised to  account  for  them.  It  was  believed  to  arise 
from  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  Abyssinian 
mountains  (Schol.  in  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  269;  Eurip. 
Helen,  init.)  ; and  Herodotus  rejects  this  sup- 
position, because,  as  he  conceived,  although  errone- 
ously, that  snow  was  unknown  in  Aethiopia  (ii.  22). 
It  was  ascribed  to  the  Etesian  winds,  which,  blowing 
from  the  N.  in  summer,  force  back  the  waters 
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I from  the  mouth  of  the  river  upon  the  plain  of 
the  Delta.  (Diodor.  i.  38 — 40.)  This,  however, 
though  partially  true,  will  not  account  for  the  inun- 
dation of  Upper  Aegypt,  or  for  the  periodical  rising 
of  the  rivers  N.  of  Aethiopia.  It  was  attributed 
j to  the  connection  of  the  Nile  with  the  great  South- 
' em  Ocean,  whose  waters,  from  long  exposure  to  the 
I sun,  were  deprived,  it  was  thought,  of  their  saline 
ingredients  in  their  course  through  the  Nile- valley. 

, (Diodor.  i.  40.)  By  Ephorus  (ed.  Marx,  p.  23)  it 
i was  derived  from  exudation  through  the  sands ; while 
j Herodotus  suggested  that  the  vertical  position  of  the 
j sun  in  winter  reduced  the  waters  of  Southern  Libya 
to  the  lowest  ebb.  But  this  hypothesis  kept  out  of 
sight  their  overflow  in  summer.  Agatharchides  of 
I Cnidus,  who  wrote  in  the  second  century  b.  c.,  was  the 
I first  to  divine  the  true  cause  of  the  inundation.  The 
! rains  which  fall  in  May  upon  Aethiopia  occasion  the 
’ rise  of  the  rivers  that  flow  northward  from  it.  As  the 
sun  in  his  progress  from  the  equator  to  the  tropic  of 
j Cancer  becomes  successively  vertical  over  points  N.  of 
the  equator,  the  air  is  heated  and  rarified,  and  the 
cold  currents  set  in  from  the  Mediteri-anean  to  restore 
the  equilibrium.  They  pass  over  the  heated  plains 
of  Aegypt ; but  as  ^oon  as  they  reach  the  lofty 
mountains  ot  Abyssinia,  they  descend  in  torrents  of 
rain.  Sheets  of  water  fall  impetuously  front  their 
northern  slope  upon  the  grand  tableau,  from  the 
gi-and  tableau  upon  the  plains  which  contain  the 
sources  of  the  White  and  Blue  Kivers,  and  through 
their  channels  and  confluents  pass  into  the  Nile.  In 
the  last  days  of  June,  or  at  the  beginning  of  July, 
i the  rise  is  visible  in  Aegypt:  about  the  middle  of 

I August  the  dykes  are  cut,  and  the  flood  drawn  off 

E.  and  W.  by  innumerable  canals  ; and  between 
I tlie  20th  and  30th  of  September  the  maximum 

I height  is  attained.  For  a fortnight  the  flood  re- 

mains stationary:  about  the  10th  of  November,  it 
has  perceptibly  diminished,  and  continues  to  decrease 
! slowly  until  it  attains  its  minimum;  at  this  time 
its  depth  at  Cairo  is  not  more  than  6 feet,  and  in 
' the  Delta  its  waters  are  nearly  stagnant.  In  the 
I time  of  Herodotus  (ii.  13)  the  height  of  a good  Nile 
] was  15  or  16  cubits;  and  around  the  statue  of  the 
Nile,  which  Vespasian  brought  from  Aegypt  and  set 
up  in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  were  grouped  sixteen 
diminutive  figures  emblematic  of  these  measures. 

I (Plin.  xxxvi.  9.  s.  14.)  The  rise  of  the  Nile  was 

I carefully  noted  on  the  Nilometers  at  Primis  (Ibrim'), 

I Elephantine,  and  klemphis;  and  the  progress  or  de- 
I dine  of  the  inundation  was  reported  by  letters  to  diffe- 
I rent  parts  of  Aegypt,  in  order  that  the  farmers  might 
calculate  on  the  time  when  sowing  might  commence. 

: A flood  of  the  height  of  30  feet  is  ruinous, — under- 

I mining  houses,  sweeping  away  cattle,  and  desti’oying 
I the  produce  of  the  fields.  The  land,  also,  is  rendered 
j too  spongy  for  the  ensuing  seed-time ; the  labours  of 
tillage  are  delayed;  and  epidemic  diseases  arise  from 
the  lingering  and  stagnant  waters.  On  the  other 
I hand,  if  the  waters  do  not  rise  24  feet,  the  harvest 
is  scanty;  and  if  they  are  below  18,  terrible  famines 
I are  tlie  consequence,  such  as  that  of  which  Diodorus 
speaks  (i.  84),  and  which  are  not  unknown  in  more 
' recent  times  (Volney,  Voyage  en  Syrie  et  en  Egypte, 

' vcl.  i.  ch.  11;  Abdallatiph’s  Hist,  of  Egypt,  p.  197, 
j White’s  edit.),  during  which  the  starving  population 
I have  been  driven  to  feed  on  human  flesh. 

, Upper  and  Middle  Egypt  during  the  inundation 
present  the  appearance  of  a vast  inland  lake,  bounded 
i by  mountains.  But  the  usual  means  of  intercourse 
! are  not  interrupted,  since  the  immediate  banks  of  the 
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river  are  seldom  uader  water,  which  :s  discharged 
through  the  frequent  apertures  of  the  dykes,  at  first 
upon  the  verge  of  the  desert,  and  afterwards  upon 
the  land  nearer  the  flood.  The  Delta,  how^ever,  being 
devoid  of  hills, is,during  an  extraoi-dinary  rise,  laid  en- 
tirely under  water,  and  the  only  means  of  communis 
cation  between  the  towns  and  villages  are  boats  and 
rafts  Herodotus  (ii.  97)  compares  the  appearance 
of  Lower  Aegypt  at  this  season  to  the  Aegean  sea, 
studded  by  the  Sporades  and  Cyclades. 

As  the  direct  highway  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Meroe,  the  Nile,  in  all  periods,  at  least 
during  the  prosperous  ages  of  Aegypt,  presented 
a busy  and  animated  spectacle.  The  Aegyptians, 
who  shunned  the  sea  as  the  element  of  the  destroy- 
ing Typhon,  regarded  their  river  with  affection  and 
reverence,  as  the  gift  and  emblem  of  the  creating 
and  preserving  Osiris.  Its  broad  and  capacious 
bosom  was  in  all  seasons  of  the  year  studded  with 
river-craft,  from  the  raft  of  reeds  to  the  stately 
Baris  or  Nile  barges.  Up  the  Nile  to  the  markets 
of  Diospolis  passed  the  grain  and  fruits  of  the  Delta; 
and  down  the  stream  came  the  quarried  limestone  of 
the  Thebaid  to  the  quays  of  Sais  and  Canopus.  No 
bridge  spanned  the  river  during  its  course  of  1500 
miles ; and  the  feriying  over  from  bank  to  bank  was 
an  incessant  cause  of  life  and  movement.  The 
fishers  and  fowlers  of  the  Nile  diversified  the  scene. 
Kespecting  the  qualities  of  the  fish  there  is  con- 
siderable discrepancy  among  ancient  writers  — some 
describing  it  as  coarse  or  insipid,  others  as  highly 
nutritive  and  delicate  in  its  flavour.  (Athen. 
vii.  p.  312.)  Fifty-two  species  of  fish  are  said  to 
be  found  in  the  Nile.  (Eussegger,  Reisen,  vol.  i, 
p.  300.)  Of  these  the  genus  Silurus  was  the  most 
abundant.  Fish  diet  is  well  suited  to  the  languid 
appetites  of  a hot  climate ; and  the  Israelites,  when 
wandering  in  the  desert,  regretted  the  fsh  as  weii 
as  the  vegetables  of  Aegypt.  (^Numbers,  xi.  5.) 
They  were  caught  in  greatest  abundance  in  the 
pools  and  lakes  during  the  season  of  inundation. 
In  the  marshy  districts  of  the  Delta,  where  grain, 
owing  to  the  spongy  and  bibulous  character  of  the 
soil,  could  not  be  raised,  the  inhabitants  lived  prin- 
cipally upon  fish  dried  in  the  sun  ; and,  in  later 
times  at  least,  they  were  salted,  and  exported  in 
great  quantities  to  the  markets  of  Greece  and  Syria. 
The  modes  of  catching  them  are  represented  in 
the  paintings,  and  were  the  line,  the  net,  and  the 
prong.  (See  Abdallatiph,  ap.  Rosellini,  M.  C.  vol.  i. 
p.  230.)  The  great  extent  of  marsh  land  in  Aegypt, 
and  the  long  continuance  of  the  inundation,  caused 
it  beyond  all  other  countries  to  abound  in  water- 
fowl.  The  fowlers  are  represented  in  the  paintings 
as  spreading  nets,  or  as  rowing  in  their  boats  among 
the  aquatic  plants,  in  which  the  birds  nestled, 
and  knocking  them  down  with  sticks.  The  use  of 
decoy -birds  was  not  unknown;  and  smoked  or  salted 
wild-fowl  were  an  article  of  export.  The  edible 
water-fowl  are  mostly  of  the  goose  and  duck  (anas') 
tribe ; the  quail  also  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii. 
77)  as  among  the  species  that  were  dried  in  the 
sun  and  slightly  salted  for  home  consumption  and 
export. 

The  Fauna  of  the  Nile  were  the  hippopotamus 
and  the  crocodile,  with  many  lesser  species  of  tlie 
saurian  genus.  In  the  more  remote  ages  both 
were  found  through  the  whole  course  of  the  river 
(Diodor.  i.  35),  although  at  present  the  hippopo- 
tamus rarely  descends  below  the  second  Cataract, 
or  the  crocodile  below  27°  N.  lat.  The  chase  of  the 
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hippopotamus  is  represented  on  the  monuments  of 
the  Thebaid,  but  not  on  those  of  Middle  or  Lower 
Aegypt.  The  crocodile  was  caught  with  a hook 
baited  with  the  chine  of  a pig  (Herod,  ii.  68),  or 
with  nets.  (Diodor.  i.  35.)  It  was  an  object  of 
worship  in  some  nomes  [Arsinoe;  Ombos],  of  ab- 
horrence in  others  [Tentyra.] 

The  boats  of  the  Nile,  as  represented  on  the  monu- 
ments, exhibit  a great  variety  of  size  and  form. 
There  was  the  canoe,  made  of  a single  trunk;  the 
shallop  of  papyrus,  rendered  water-tight  by  bitumen; 
and  there  were  even  vessels  constnacted  of  light 
earthenware.  (Juven.  Sat.  xv.  129.)  The  most 
usual  species  of  craft,  however,  is  a boat  whose  bow 
and  stern  are  high  out  of  the  water,  square  rigged, 
with  sails  either  of  canvass  or  papyrus,  a single 
mast  that  could  be  lowered  in  high  winds,  and  a 
shallow  keel,  in  order  to  allow  of  easy  extrication  of 
the  vessel  should  it  run  aground.  But  the  most 
striking  and  capacious  boat  employed  on  the  Nile 
was  the  large  Baris,  used  for  the  transportation 
of  goods.  (Herod,  ii.  96.)  It  was  built  of  the 
hard  wood  of  the  Sont  (AcaretAe);  the  sails  were 
made  of  papyrus,  and  the  seams  caulked  with  an 
oakum  composed  from  the  fibres  of  that  plant. 
These  barges  were  propelled  by  as  many  as  forty 
rowers  ranged  on  the  same  level,  and  their  tonnage 
amounted  to  three,  four,  and  even  five  hundred 
tons.  These  Baris  were  towed  up  the  stream,  if  the 
wind  were  not  strong  enough  to  impel  them  against 
it,  or  floated  down  it,  with  combined  action  of  sail 
and  oars,  and  steered  by  one  or  more  large  paddles 
at  the  stern.  Parties  of  pleasure,  visits  of  ceremony, 
and  marriage  processions,  alike  added  to  the  floating 
population  of  the  river;  but  perhaps  the  most  im- 
pressive spectacles  which  it  presented  were  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  funerals.  On  the  tombs 
of  Speos  Artemidos  (^Beniltassan)  is  depictured 
the  barge  of  Amenemhe  conveying  the  females 
of  his  house.  It  has  an  awning  like  a gondola, 
and  is  one  of  the  half-decked  boats  (<r/cd<pot 
da\afj.7]yo'i)  of  which  Strabo  speaks  (xvii.  p.  800). 
In  such  a vessel  Caesar  intended,  but  for  the  indig- 
nant murmura  of  his  legions,  to  have  ascended  the 
Nile  with  Cleopatra  from  Alexandreia  to  the  first 
Cataract.  (Sueton.  Jul.  58.)  The  tomb  of  Rameses 
IV.  at  Thebes  exhibits  a royal  barge.  The  hall, 
the  cabin  {^aKafxos),  the  rudder,  and  the  masts  are 
painted  of  a gold  colour;  the  sails  are  diapered  and 
fringed  with  various  brilliant  hues;  the  phoenix  and 
the  vulture  are  embroidered  upon  them.  The  eye 
of  Osiris  is  painted  on  the  rudder,  and  its  handles 
represent  the  royal  emblems — the  uraeus  and  the 
pschent,  or  head  of  a divinity.  The  splendour  of 
the  Baris  on  the  monuments  recalls  that  of  the  vessel 
which  carried  Cleopatra  up  the  Cydnus  to  meet 
M.  Antonius  at  Tarsus.  (Plut.  Anton,  c.  26.) 

It  was  a favourite  amusement  of  the  Aegyptians, 
in  later  times  especially,  to  row  rapidly  in  boats, 
and  hurl  and  thrust  at  one  another  as  they  passed 
blunt  javelins  or  jerids.  Such  a scene  is  repre- 
sented on  the  tomb  of  Imai  at  Gizeh,  one  of  the 
oldest  monuments  of  Aegypt.  They  delighted  also 
in  sailing  up  and  down  the  river-arms  and  lakes 
of  the  Delta,  and  feasting  under  the  shadow  of  the 
tall  reeds,  and  Aegyptian  bean,  which  there  attains 
a height  of  many  feet.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  823,  and 
generally  Rosellini,  Monuinenti  Civili.') 

The  Nile  was  also  frequently  the  stage  on  which 
the  great  religious  festivals  or  panegyrics  were 
celebrated.  On  such  solemnities  the  population  of 


entire  nomes  poured  themselves  forth.  On  the 
day  of  the  feast  of  Artemis  at  Bubastis,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Delta  thronged  the  canals  and 
main  streams,  while  thousands  descended  from 
the  middle  country  and  the  Thebaid  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  ceremonies.  The  decks  of  the  Baris 
were  crowded  with  devotees  of  either  sex,  and  the 
loud  music  of  the  pipe  and  cymbal  was  accom- 
panied by  songs  and  hymns,  and  clapping  of  hands. 
As  they  neared  any  town  the  passengers  ran  the  barges 
along  shore  and  recruited  their  numbers  with  fresh 
votaries.  As  many  as  700,000  persons,  exclusive  of 
children,  were  sometimes  assemWed  at  Bubastis,  or 
at  the  equally  popular  festival  of  Isis  at  Busiris. 
Numerous  sacrifices  were  offered  in  the  temples  of 
the  goddesses,  and,  whether  in  libations  or  in  re- 
velry, more  wine  was  consumed  on  these  occasions 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  year.  (Comp.  Herod,  ii. 
61,  62,  with  Clemens  Alexand.  Cohort,  vol.  i.  p.  17.) 

That  the  Nile  should  have  been  an  object  of  wor- 
ship with  the  Aegyptians,  and  that  its  image  and 
phenomena  should  have  entered  deeply  into  their 
whole  religious  system,  was  unavoidable.  As  re- 
garded its  external  aspect,  it  flowed  between  sand 
and  rock,  the  sole  giver  and  sustainer  of  life  in  that 
valley  of  death : it  was,  both  in  its  increment  and  its 
decrease,  in  its  course  through  vast  solitudes,  and 
thronged  populations  alternately,  the  most  suggestive 
and  expressive  of  emblems  for  a religion  which  re- 
presented in  such  marked  contrast,  the  realms  of 
creation  and  destruction,  of  Osiris  and  Typhon. 
The  Nile — as  Oceanus,  or  the  watery  element — 
was  a member  of  the  first  Ogdoad  of  the  Aegyptian 
theology  (Diodor.  i.  6 — 26),  the  opponent  of  Phtah, 
the  elemental  fire,  and  the  companion  of  the  earth 
(Demeter),  the  air  (Neith),  Zeus  or  Amfin,  the 
quickening  spirit,  Osiris  and  Isis,  the  Sun  and 
Moon.  It  was  thus  one  of  the  primitive  essences, 
higher  than  any  member  of  the  second  Ogdoad,  or  the 
visible  objects  of  adoration.  (Heliod.  Aethiop.  ix. 

9 ; Schol.  in  Find.  Pyth.  iv.  99.)  It  had  its  own 
hieratic  emblem  on  the  monuments,  sometimes  as 
the  ocean  embracing  the  earth,  sometimes,  as  in  the 
temple  of  Osiris  at  Philae,  as  the  assistant  of  Phtah 
in  the  creation  of  Osiris.  The  wild  crocodile  was  an 
emblem  of  Typhon  (Plutarch,  Is.  et  Osir.iy.  371); 
but  the  tamed  crocodile  was  the  symbol  of  the  gently- 
swelling,  beneficent  Nile.  (Euseb.  Praep.  Evangel. 
iii.  11.)  Osiris  is  sometimes,  but  incorrectly,  said 
(Tibull.  Eleg.  i.  7,  27)  to  be  the  Nile  itself  (Plut.^ 
Is.  et  Osir.  c.  33) : there  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
it  was  personified  and  received  divine  honours.  A 
festival  called  Niloa  was  celebrated  at  the  time  of 
the  first  rise  of  the  waters,  i.  e.  about  the  summer 
solstice,  at  which  the  priests  were  accustomed  to 
drop  pieces  of  coin,  and  the  Roman  prefect  of  the 
Thebaid  golden  ornaments,  into  the  river  near  Philae 
(Senec.  Nat.  Quaest.  iv.  2,  7)  ; indeed  there  must 
have  been  a priesthood  specially  dedicated  to  the 
great  river,  since,  according  to  Herodotus  (ii.  101), 
none  but  a priest  of  the  Nile  could  bury  the  corpse 
of  a person  drowned  in  its  waters.  Temples  were 
rarely  appropriated  to  the  Nile  alone;  yet  He- 
cataeus  (op.  Steph.  s.  v.  NeiAos)  speaks  of  one,  in 
the  town  of  Neilus,  which  stood  in  the  Heracleo- 
polite  nome,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Fyoum.  In 
the  quarries  at  Silsilis  several  stelae  are  inscribed 
with  acts  of  adoration  to  the  river,  who  is  joined  with 
Pine  and  Phtah.  Its  symbol  in  hieroglyphics  is 
read  Moon,  and  the  last  in  the  group  of  the  char- 
acters composing  it,  is  a symbol  of  water.  According 
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to  Lucian,  indeed  (Jupiter  Tragaed.  § 42),  the 
Aegyptians  sacrificed  to  the  element  of  water,  not 
locally,  but  universally.  Pictoriall} , the  Nile  was 
represented  under  a round  and  plump  figure,  of  a 
blue  colour,  and  sometimes  with  female  breasts,  indi- 
cative of  its  productive  and  nutritive  powers.  On 
the  base  of  the  throne  of  Amenophis-Memnon,  at 
Thebes,  two  figures  represent  the  Nile,  similar  in  all 
other  respects,  except  that  one  is  crowned  with  lotus 
to  denote  the  upper  courses  of  the  river,  the  other 
with  papyrus  to  designate  the  lower.  [See  Aegyp- 
Tus,  p.  37.]  (Rosellini,  Mon.  del.  Cult. ; Kenrick’s 
Ancient  Aegypt,  vol.  i.  pp.  349 — 463.)  [W.B.D.] 

NINGUM.  [IsTRiA.] 

NINIVE.  [Nilus.] 

NINNITACI.  [Minaticum.] 

NINUS  (t)  N?j/os  or  Nivos,  Herod  i.  193,  ii.  150; 
Ptol.  vi.  1.  § 3;  No/oy  t]  koI  Nivevt,  Ptol.  viii.  21. 
§ 3;  Uivevr},  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  ix.  10.  § 2;  Ninus, 
Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  13;  Ninive,  Amm.  Marc,  xviii.  7, 
xxiii.  6:  JEth.  Nlvios,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  a great  city, 
and  for  many  centuries  the  capital  of  ancient  Assy- 
ria. It  will  be  convenient  to  notice  here  such  ac- 
counts as  we  have  from  the  Bible  and  ancient  his- 
torians, and  then  to  state  succinctly  the  curious 
results  of  the  recent  discoveries  of  Mr.  Layard, 
Colonel  Rawlinson,  and  other  modern  travellers. 

I.  Nineveh  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Bible  among 
the  eight  primeval  cities  in  Genesis  (x.ll),  and  is 
there  stated  to  have  been  founded  either  by  Nimrod 
himself,  or,  according  to  another  reading,  by  his 
lieutenant,  Assur,  the ’A(T(rovpas  of  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud. 

i.  6.  § 4,  and  the  Eponymus  of  Assyria.  The  latter 
view  is  the  most  agreeable  to  the  construction  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  From  this  period  we  have  no  mention 
of  it  in  Holy  Scripture  for  more  than  a thousand 
years;  and  when  it  is  noticed  again,  on  Jonah  being 
sent  thither  to  preach  repentance,  it  is  described  as 
a “ city  of  three  days’  jouniey”  (Jonah,  iii.  3),  and 
as  “ that  great  city  wherein  are  six  score  thousand 
persons,  that  cannot  discern  between  their  right 
hand  and  their  left  hand.”  (Jonah,  iv.  11.)  Sub- 
sequently to  this  time,  it  is  not  referred  to  by  name, 

1 except  in  2 Kings,  xix.  37,  and  Isaiah,  xxxvi.  37, 
as  the  residence  of  Sennacherib,  after  his  return 
from  the  invasion  of  Judaea;  in  the  prophets  Nahum 
and  Zephaniah,  who  predict  its  speedy  downfal ; and 
in  the  apocryphal  books  of  Tobit  and  Judith,  the 
former  of  whom  long  lived  in  the  great  city. 

II.  The  earliest  classical  mention  of  Nineveh  is 
by  Herodotus,  who  places  it  on  the  Tigris  (i.  193, 

ii.  1 50),  but  does  not  state  on  which  bank  it  stood  ; 
in  this  he  is  confirmed  by  Arrian  (Hist.  Ind.  c.  42) 
and  Strabo,  who  in  one  place  calls  it  the  metropolis 
of  Syria,  i.e.  Assyria  (ii.  p.  84),  in  another  states  it  to 
have  been  a city  more  vast  than  even  Babylon,  lying 
in  the  plain  of  Aturia  (a  dialectical  change  of  name 
for  Assyria),  beyond  the  Lycus  (or  Great  Zah)  with 
reference  to  Arbela  (xvi.  p.  737).  Pliny  places  it 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris  “ ad  solis  occasum 
spectans”  (vi.  13.  s.  16);  Ptolemy,  along  the  Tigris, 
but  without  accurate  definition  of  its  position  (vi.  1. 
§ 3).  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  notice  in  Taci- 
tus (Annal.  xii.  13),  and  in  Ammianus,  who  calls  it 
a vast  city  of  Adiabene.  On  the  other  hand,  Dio- 
dorus, professing  to  copy  Ctesias,  places  it  on  the 
Euphrates  (ii.  3,  7),  which  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  a fragment  of  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  who  has 
preserved  a portion  of  Ctesias,  is  still  extant,  in 
which  Nineveh  occupies  its  correct  position  on  the 
Tigris.  (Frag.  Hist.  Grace,  vol.  iii.  p.  858,  ed. 
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Miillei’.)  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  much  later 
times  tlie  name  appears  to  have  been  applied  to  more 
than  one  town.  Thus  Ammianus  in  one  passage 
seems  to  think  that  Hierapolis  was  the  “ vetus 
Ninus”  (xiv.  8).  Philostratus  (Vit.  Apoll.  Tyan. 
i.  19)  speaks  of  a Ninus  on  this  side  of  the  Euphra- 
tes; and  Eusebius,  in  his  Chronicon,  asserts,  that  in 
his  time  it  was  called  Nisibis.  No  doubt  much  of 
the  obscurity  in  the  minds  of  ancient  writers,  both 
as  to  its  position  and  the  real  history  of  the  empire 
of  which  it  was  the  capital,  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance that  its  entire  overthrow  preceded  the  ear- 
liest of  the  Greek  historians  by  nearly  200  years, 
and  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  rebuilt  at 
any  period  of  the  classical  ages.  So  complete  was 
its  destruction,  that,  though  Xenophon  marched 
within  a few  miles  of  it,  he  was  not  aware  of  its  ex- 
istence, though,  in  his  allusion  to  the  “ Median  city 
of  Mespila,”  he  doubtless  is  describing  one  of  the 
great  outworks  of  the  Assyrian  capital  (Anah.  iii.  4. 
§ 10);  while,  with  the  exception  of  Arrian,  none  of 
the  historians  of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander,  who, 
like  Xenophon,  must  have  passed  it  on  his  way  to 
fight  the  battle  of  Arbela,  allude  to  it.  That  the 
ancients  generally  believed  in  its  entire  destruction, 
is  clear  from  Pausanias,  who  classes  it  with  My- 
cenae, Thebae,  and  other  ruined  cities  (viii.  33.  § 2); 
from  Lucian  (Charon,  c.  23),  and  from  Strabo 
(xvi.  p.  737).  The  last,  indeed,  has  an  argument 
that  Homer,  who  mentions  Thebes  in  Egypt,  and 
the  wealth  of  Phoenicia,  could  not  have  omitted 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Ecbatana,  had  he  ever  heard 
of  them  (xv.  p.  735).  But  though  so  early  a ruin, 
the  ancients  generally  had  a correct  idea  of  the 
wonderful  greatness  of  Nineveh,  and  many  passages 
are  scattered  through  the  classical  writers,  giving  a 
manifest  proof  of  this  belief  of  the  people.  Thus 
Strabo  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  considered  Nineveh 
greater  than  Babylon  (xvi.  p.  737);  while  Diodorus 
has  a long  and  exaggerated  narrative  of  the  vast 
extent  of  Ninus’s  capital  (which,  as  we  stated  be- 
fore, he  places  incorrectly  on  the  Euphrates,  ii. 
p.  7).  Some  curious  incidental  facts  are  preserved. 
Thus,  the  vast  mound  Semiramis  erected  as  a tomb 
for  her  husband  Ninus,  by  the  river-side,  is  almost 
certainly  the  Pyramid  at  Nimrud,  though  the  re- 
sults of  ]\Ir.  Layard’s  last  excavations  have  not 
proved  that  this  structure  was  a tomb.  (Diod.  ii.  7 ; 
comp,  with  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  128). 
Again,  Amyntas  (as  quoted  by  Athenaeus)  states, 
that  at  the  town  of  Ninus  was  a high  mound,  which 
was  thrown  down  by  Cyrus  when  he  attacked  the 
city,  that  this  w’as  traditionally  the  tomb  of  Sarda- 
napalus,  and  had  a stele  on  it  inscribed  wdth  Chal- 
daic  (i.  e.  Assyrian)  letters.  (Amynt.  Fragm.  p. 
136,  ed.  Muller;  cf.  also  Polyaen.  vii.  25.)  Nor 
must  w^e  omit  the  presence  of  what  has  been  held  by 
all  numismatists  to  be  a traditional  representation  of 
this  celebrated  tomb  on  the  Tetradrachms  of  Anti- 
ochus  VIII.,  king  of  Syria,  which  were  struck  at 
Tarsus,  and  on  the  imperial  coins  of  Anchialus 
(both  places  connected  with  the  name  of  Sarda - 
napalus).  Again  we  have  the  legend  of  Diodorus, 
that  the  Assyrians  sent  assistance  to  the  Trojans 
against  the  Greeks  (ii.  22;  cf.  Plat.  Leg.  p.  296, 
ed.  Bekker),  — the  “ busta  Nini  ” of  Ovid  (Me- 
tam.  iv.  88),  though  referred  by  him  wrongly  to 
Babylon, — and  the  occurrence,  in  several  of  the 
poets,  of  the  name  of  Assaracus  (now  known  through 
Colonel  Kawlinson’s  interpretations  to  be  a Graecized 
form  of  the  genuine  Assyrian  Assarac,  the  'Aadpax 
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or  ^E(r6pax  of  the  LXX.,  Rawlinson,  As.  Joiirn. 
1850),  as  in  Iliad,  xx.  232 ; Post.  Homeric,  vi.  145; 
Virg.  Aen.  v.  127;  Juven.  Sat.  x.  259,  &c.  It  is 
therefore,  perliaps,  less  remarkable,  that  though  Ni- 
neveh had  so  early  in  history  ceased  to  be  a city  of 
any  importance,  the  tradition  of  its  former  existence 
should  remain  in  its  own  country  till  a compara- 
tively recent  period.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  Tacitus 
and  Ammianus  allude  to  it,  while  coins  exist  (of  the 
class  termed  by  numismatists  Greek  Imperial)  struck 
under  the  Roman  emperors  Claudius,  Trajan,  Maxi- 
minus, and  Gordianus  Pius,  proving  that,  during 
that  period,  there  was  a Roman  colony  established  in 
Assyria,  bearing  the  name  of  Niniva  Claudiopolis, 
and,  in  all  probability,  occupying  its  site.  (Sestini, 
Mus.  de  Chaudoir,  tab.  ii.  fig.  1 2,  Clas.  General,  p. 
159.)  In  later  times  the  name  is  still  extant. 
Thus,  Ibn  Athir  (quoting  from  Beladheri,  in 
the  annals  of  those  years)  speaks  of  the  forts  of 
Ninawi  to  the  east,  and  of  Mosul  to  the  west,  of 
the  Tigris,  in  the  campaigns  of  Abd-allah  Ibn  Mo’- 
etemer,  A.  h.  16  (a.  d.  637),  and  of  Otbeh  Ibn 
Farkad,  A.  H.  20  (a.  d.  641).  (Rawlinson,  As. 
Journ.  1850.)  Again,  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  speaks  of  it  as  opposite  to  Mosul 
{Travels,  p.  91,  ed.  Asher,  1840)  ; and  Abulfaraj 
notices  it  in  his  Hist.  Dynast,  (pp.  404 — 441)  under 
the  name  of  Ninue  (cf.  also  his  Chronicon,  p.  464). 
Lastly,  Assemani,  in  his  account  of  the  mission  of 
Salukah,  the  patriarch  of  the  Chaldaeans,  to  Rome, 
in  A.  D.  1552,  when  describing  Moszd,  says  of  it, 
“ a qua  ex  altera  ripae  parte  abest  Ninive  bis  mille 
passibus”  {Bibl.  Orient,  i.  p.  524).  In  the  same 
work  of  Assemani  are  many  notices  of  Nineveh,  as 
a Christian  bishoprick,  first  under  the  metropolitan 
of  Mosul,  and  subsequently  under  the  bishop  of 
Assyria  and  Adiabene  {Bibl.  Orient,  vol.  ii.  p.  459, 
vol.  lii.  pp.  104,  269,  344,  &c.). 

We  have  already  noticed  under  Assyria  the  chief 
points  recorded  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  classical 
historians  relative  to  the  history  of  Nineveh,  and 
have  stated  that  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  reconcile 
the  various  conflicting  statements  of  ancient  authors. 
It  oidy  remains  to  mention  here,  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, the  general  results  of  tlie  remarkable  dis- 
coveries which,  within  the  last  few  years,  have 
thrown  a flood  of  light  upon  this  most  obscure  part 
of  ancient  history,  and  have,  at  the  same  time, 
afforded  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  confirma- 
tion of  those  notices  of  Assyrian  history  which  have 
been  preserved  in  the  Bible.  The  names  of  all  the 
Assyrian  kings  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Shalmaneser,  who,  however, 
occurs  under  his  name  in  Isaiah,  Sargon,  are  now 
clearly  read  upon  the  Assyrian  records,  besides  a 
great  many  others  whose  titles  have  not  as  yet  been 
identified  with  those  in  the  lists  preserved  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  chronologists. 

III.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mosul  travellers  had  long  observed  some  remark- 
able mounds,  resembling  small  hills  ; and  that  Mr. 
Rich  had,  thirty  years  ago,  called  attention  to  one 
called  Koyutijik,  in  which  fragments  of  sculpture  and 
pottery  had  been  frequently  discovered.  In  the  year 
1843,  M.  Botta,  the  French  consul  at  Mosul,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Layard,  commenced  his  excavations, 
— first,  with  little  success,  at  Koyunjik,  and  then, 
with  much  greater  good  fortune,  in  a mound  called 
Khorsabud,  a few  miles  NE.  of  Mosul.  To  M. 
Botta’s  success  at  Khorsabdd  the  French  owe  all 
the  As.syrian  monuments  in  the  collection  of  the 
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Louvre.  In  1845,  Mr.  Layard  began  to  dig  into 
the  still  greater  mound  of  Nimriid,  about  1 7 miles 
S.  of  Mosul;  and  was  soon  rewarded  by  the  exten- 
sive and  valuable  collection  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. These  researches  were  continued  by  Mr. 
Layard  during  1846  and  part  of  1847,  and  again 
during  1850  and  1851  ; together  with  a far  more 
satisfactory  examination  of  the  remains  at  Koyunjik 
than  had  been  made  by  M.  Botta.  Some  other 
sites,  too,  in  the  neighbourhood  were  partially  ex- 
plored; but,  though  of  undoubted  Assyrian  origin, 
they  yielded  little  compared  with  the  greater  mounds 
at  Nimrud,  Khorsabad,  and  Koyunjik.  It  would 
be  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work  to  enter  into 
any  details  of  the  sculptured  monuments  which  have 
been  brought  to  light.  A vast  collection,  however, 
of  inscriptions  have  been  disinterred  during  the 
same  excavations ; and  from  these  we  have  been 
enabled  by  the  labours  of  Colonel  Rawlinson  and  Dr. 
Hincks  to  give  names  to  many  of  the  localities 
which  have  been  explored,  and  to  reconstiuct  the 
history  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  on  a foundation 
more  secure  than  the  fragments  of  Ctesias  or  the 
history  of  Herodotus.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
state  that  very  extensive  researches  have  been 
made  during  1854  in  Southern  Babylonia  by 
Messrs.  Loftus  and  Taylor  in  mounds  now  called 
Warka  and  Muqueyer ; and  that  from  these  and 
other  excavations  Colonel  Rawlinson  has  received  a 
great  number  of  inscribed  tablets,  which  have  aided 
him  materially  in  drawing  up  a precis  of  the  earliest 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  history.  Muqueyer  he 
identifies  as  the  site  of  the  celebrated  “ Ur  of  the 
Chaldees.”  From  these  various  sources.  Colonel 
Rawlinson  has  concluded  that  the  true  Nineveh  is 
represented  by  the  mounds  opposite  to  Mosul,  and 
probably  by  that  one  which  bears  the  local  name  of 
the  Nabi  Yunas ; that  this  city  was  built  about 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  b.  c.  ; and  that, 
from  it,  the  name  of  Nineveh  was  in  after  times 
ti’ansferred  to  several  other  sites  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  great  work  of  Nimrud  (the  seat  of 
Mr.  Layard’s  chief  labours),  which  it  was  natural, 
on  the  first  extensive  discoveries,  to  suppose  was 
the  real  Nineveh,  is  proved  beyond  question  by  both 
Col.  Rawlinson  and  Dr.  Hincks  to  have  been  called 
by  the  Assyrians  Calah,  or  Calach.  We  cannot 
doubt  but  that  this  is  the  Calah  of  Genesis  (x.  12), 
and  the  origin  of  the  Calachene  of  Strabo  (xi.  p. 
529,  xvi.  p.  735),  and  of  the  Calacine  of  Ptolemy 
(vi.  1.  § 2).  From  the  inscriptions,  it  may  be 
gathered  that  it  was  founded  about  tlie  middle  of 
the  twelfth  century  b.  c.  The  great  ruin  of  Khor- 
sabdd (the  scene  of  the  French  excavations),  which 
has  also  been  thought  by  some  to  have  formed  part 
of  Nineveh,  Colonel  Rawlinson  has  ascertained  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Sargon  of  Isaiah  (xx.  1),  - 
the  Shalmaneser  of  2 Kings,  xvii.  3, — about  the 
year  b.  c.  720;  and  he  has  shown  from  Yacht  that 
it  retained  the  name  of  Sarghun  down  to  the  time 
of  the  Muhammedan  conquest.  Koyunjik,  the 
principal  ruin  opposite  to  Mosul,  and  adjoining  the 
Nabi  Yunas,  we  know  from  the  inscriptions  to  have 
been  constructed  by  Sennacherib,  the  son  of  Shal- 
maneser, about  B.  c.  700.  The  whole  of  this  dis- 
trict has  been  surveyed  with  great  care  and  minute- 
ness by  Capt.  Jones,  within  the  last  few  years ; and 
his  account,  with  three  elaborate  maps,  has  been 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  for 
1855.  From  this  we  learn  that  the  whole  enclosure 
of  Koyunjik  and  the  Nabi  Yunas  (which  we  may 
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: presume  to  have  beeti,  in  an  especial  sense, 

i the  city  of  Nineveh)  compreliends  about  IbOO  Eng- 
I lish  acres,  and  is  in  form  an  irregular  trapezium, 

: about  miles  round.  The  two  mounds  occupy 

I respectively  XOO,  and  40  acres  of  this  space,  and 
I were  doubtless  the  palaces  and  citadels  of  the  place. 

' Capt.  Jones  calculates  that,  allowing  50  square 

j yards  to  each  inhabitant,  the  population  may  have 

amounted  to  about  174,000  souls. 

I From  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  inscriptions 
: preserved  on  slabs,  on  cylinders,  and  on  tablets, 

I Colonel  Rawlinson  has  arrived  at  the  following 

I general  conclusions  and  identific£itions  in  the  history 

of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  empires. 

I He  considers  that  the  historical  dates  preserved 
j by  Berosus,  and  substantiated  by  Callisthenes  (who 

i sent  to  Aristotle  the  astronomical  observations  he 

I had  found  at  Babylon,  extending  as  far  back  as 

1 903  years  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  i.  e.  to 
B.  c.  2233),  are,, in  the  main,  correct;  and  hence  that 
authentic  Babylonian  chronology  ascends  to  the 
twenty^hird  century  b.  c.  The  Chaldaean  monarchy 
i which  followed  was  established  in  b.  c.  1976,  and 
continued  to  b.  c.  1518;  and  to  this  interval  of  458 
years  we  must  assign  the  building  of  all  the  great 
cities  of  Babylonia,  in  the  ruins  of  which  we  now 
find  biicks  stajnped  with  the  names  of  the  Chaldaean 
founders.  At  the  present  time,  the  names  of  about 
twenty  monarchs  have  been  recovered  from  the 
.bricks  found  at  Sippara,  Niffer,  Warha,  Senkereh, 
and  Muqueyer  (Ur),  belonging  to  the  one  genuine 
Chaldaean  dynasty  of  Berosus,  which  reigned  from 
b.  c.  1976 — 1518.  Among  the  Scriptural  or  his- 
torical names  in  this  series,  may  be  noticed  those  of 
Amraphel  and  Arioch,  Belus  and  Horus,  and  pos- 
I sibly  the  Thilgamus  of  Aelian.  An  Ai*ab  family 

! succeeded  from  b,  c.  1518  to  B.  c.  1273,  of  whom, 

at  present,  no  certain  remains  have  been  found.  The 
independence  of  Assyria,  or  what  is  usually  called 
the  Ninus  dynasty,  commenced.  Colonel  Rawlinson 
believes,  in  b.  c.  1273,  245  years  after  the  extinc- 
I tion  of  the  first  Chaldaean  line,  and  526  years  before 
the  aera  of  Nabonassar  in  b.  c.  747.  Of  the  kings 
! of  this  series,  we  have  now  nearly  a complete  list; 
and,  though  there  is  some  difference  in  the  reading 
of  parts  of  some  of  the  names,  we  may  state  that 
the  identifications  of  Dr.  Hincks  and  Colonel  Raw- 
linson agi-ee  in  all  important  particulars.  To  the 
kings  of  this  race  is  attributable  the  foundation  of 
the  principal  palaces  at  Nimrud.  The  series  com- 
prehends the  names  of  Ashurbanipal,  probably  the 
warlike  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks,  the  founder  of 
Tarsus  and  Anchiale  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Aves, 
j 1021),  and  the  contemporary  of  Ahab,  about  B.  c. 

I 930;  and  Phal-ukha,  the  4>dAa>x  of  the  LXX.,  and 
I the  Pul  of  2 Kings  (xv.  19),  who  received  a tribute 
I from  Menahem,  king  of  Israel;  and  Semiramis,  the 
I wife  of  Phal-ukha,  whose  name  with  her  husband’s 
has  been  lately  found  on  a statue  of  the  god  Nebo, 
I excavated  from  the  SE.  palace  at  Nimrud. 
i Colonel  Rawlinson  considers  the  line  of  the  family 
I of  Ninus  to  have  terminated  with  Phal-ukha  or  Pul 
in  B.  c.  747,  and  that  the  celebrated  aera 'of  Nabo- 
nassar, which  dates  from  this  year,  was  established 
by  Semiramis,  either  as  a refugee  or  as  a conqueror, 
in  that  year,  at  Babylon.  The  last  or  Scrip- 
tural dynasty,  according  to  this  system,  com- 
mences with  Tiglath  Pileser  in  b,  c.  747.  It  is 
probable  that  he  represents  the  Baletar  of  Poly- 
liistor  and  Ptolemy’s  Canon,  and  possibly  the 
Belesis  of  Ctesias,  who  is  said  (Diod.  ii.  27)  to  have 
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been  the  actual  taker  of  Nineveh.  From  this  period 
the  names  on  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  are  coinci- 
dent with  those  in  the  Bible,  though,  naturally,  many 
additional  particulars  are  noticed  on  them,  which  are 
not  recorded  in  Sacied  History,  Some  of  the  indi- 
vidual facts  the  inscriptions  describe  are  worthy  of 
notice;  thus,  the  campaigns  with  the  king  of  Samaria 
(Hoshea)  and  with  a son  of  Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  are 
mentioned  in  those  published  by  the  British  Museum 
(pp.  66 — 72);  the  names  of  Jehu  and  of  Hazael  have 
been  read  (independently)  by  Colonel  Rawlinson  and 
Dr.  Hincks  on  the  black  obelisk  fiom  Nimrttd,  the 
date  of  which,  therefore,  must  be  early  in  the  ninth 
century  b,  c.  ; and  the  latter  scholar  has  detected  on 
other  monuments  the  names  of  Menahem  and  Jla- 
nasseh,  kings  respectively  of  Rsiael  and  Judah. 
Lastly,  the  same  students  have  discovered  in  the 
Annals  of  Sennacherib  (which  are  preserved  partly 
on  slabs  and  partly  on  cylinders)  an  account  of  the 
celebrated  campaign  against  Hezekiah  (described  in 
2 Kmgs  xviii.  14),  in  which  Sennacherib  states  that 
he  took  from  the  Jewish  king  “ 30  talents  of  gold,” 
the  precise  amount  mentioned  in  Scripture,  besides 
much  other  treasure  and  spoil. 

There  is  still  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  exact 
year  of  the  final  destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  as  to 
the  name  of  the  monarch  then  on  the  throne.  From 
the  narratives  in  Tobit  and  Judith  (if  indeed  these 
can  be  allowed  to  have  any  historical  value),  compared 
with  a prophecy  in  Jeremiah  written  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Jewish  captivity,  b.  c.  605  (Jerem.  xxv.  18 
—26),  it  might  be  inferred  that  Nineveh  was  still 
standing  in  b.  c,  609,  but  had  fallen  in  b.c.  605. 
Colonel  Rawlinson,  however,  now  thinks  (and  his 
view  is  confii-med  by  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  elder 
chronologists)  that  it  was  overthrown  b.  c.  625,  the 
Assyrian  sovereignty  being  from  that  time  merged 
in  the  empire  of  Babylon,  and  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy 
giving  the  exact  dates  of  the  various  succeeding 
Babylonian  kings  down  to  its  capture  by  Cyrus  in 
B.  c.  536,  in  conformity  with  what  we  now  know 
from  the  inscriptions.  We  may  add,  in  conclusion, 
that  among  the  latest  of  the  discoveries  of  Colonel 
Rawlinson  is  the  undoubted  identification  of  the 
name  of  Belshazzar  as  the  son  of  Nabonidus,  the 
last  king  of  Babylon ; and  the  finding  the  names  of 
the  Greek  kings  Seleucus  and  Antiochus  written  in 
the  cuneiform  character  on  tablets  procured  by  IMr. 
Loftus  from  Warha.  (Rawlinson,  As.  Journ.  1850, 
1852,  1855;  Athenaeum,  Nos.  1377,  1381,  1383, 
1388;  Hincks,  Roy.  Soc.  of  Liter,  vol.  iv. ; Trans.  Roy. 
Irish  Acad.  1850, 1852,  1855;  Layard,  Mnet-e/i  and 
Babylon^  and,  for  an  entirely  new  view  of  the  Assyrian 
chronology,  Bosanquet,  Sacred  and  Profane  Chro- 
nology, Lond.  8vo.  1853.)  [V  ] 

NINUS  river.  [Daedala.] 

NIPHA'TES  (d  NKpaTTjs,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  522, 
523,  527,  529;  Ptol.  v.  13.  § 4,  vi.  1.  § 1;  Mela, 
i.  15.  § 2;  Plin.  v.  27;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.  § 13; 
Virg.  Geog.  iii.  30;  Horat.  Carm.  ii.  9.  20:  the  later 
Roman  poets,  by  a curious  mistake,  made  Niphates  a 
river;  comp.  Lucan,  iii.  245;  Sil.  Ital.  xiii.  775, 
Juven.  vi.  409),  the  “snowy  range”  of  Armenia, 
called  by  the  native  writers  Nebad  or  Nbadagan 
(St.  ]\Iartin,  Mem.  sur  VArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  49). 
Taurus,  stretching  E.  of  Commagene  (Afw  Tab') 
separates  Sophene  {Kharput  Daxoassi),  which  is 
contained  between  Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus  (Strab. 
xi.  p.  521),  from  Osroene  (Urfah),  and  then  divides 
itself  into  three  portions.  The  most  northerly,  and 
highest,  are  the  Niphates  (Asf  Kur')  in  Acilisene. 
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The  structure  of  tliis  elevated  chain,  consisting  of 
the  lofty  groups  of  Sir  Serah,  the  peaked  glacier  of 
Mtit  Khan,  the  AU  Tagh,  Sapdn,  Nimrud,  and 
Darkish,  Tdghs,  which  are  probably  the  highest 
range  of  Taurus,  rising  above  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow  (10,000  feet  ?),  remains  yet  undetermined. 
Limestone  and  gypsum  prevail,  with  basalt  and  other 
volcanic  rocks.  Deep  valleys  separate  the  parallel 
riilges,  and  also  break  their  continuity  by  occasional 
jjasses  from  the  N.  to  the  S.  sides.  (Ainsworth, 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Chaldaea,  p.  18;  Chesney, 
Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  i.  p.  69;  Ritter,  Erdkunde, 
vol.  X.  p.  911.)  fE.  B.  J.] 

NISA.  [Isus.] 

NISA.  [Nysa.] 

NISAEA.  [Nesaea.] 

NISAEA.  [Megara.] 

NISAEI  CAMPI,  plains  of  considerable  extent 
in  the  mountain  district  of  Media,  which  were  famous 
tor  the  production  of  a celebrated  breed  of  horses. 
According  to  Strabo,  they  were  on  the  road  of  those 
who  travelled  from  Persis  and  Babylon  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Caspian  Gates  (xi.  p.  529),  and  fed 
50,000  brood  mares  for  the  royal  stables.  In  another 
place,  the  same  geographer  states  that  the  Nisaean 
horse  were  reared  in  the  plains  of  Armenia  (xi.  p. 
530),  from  which  we  infer  that  the  plains  them- 
selves extended  from  Armenia  southward  through 
Media.  Again,  in  the  Epitome  of  Strabo  (iii.  p. 
536,  ed.  Kramer),  the  Nisaean  plain  is  stated  to  be 
near  the  Caspian  Gates,  which  lead  into  Parthia. 
The  fact  is,  the  district  was  not  accurately  defined. 
Herodotus  states  that  the  place,  from  which  the  best 
white  horses  (which  were  reserved  for  the  use  of  the 
king)  came,  was  a great  plain  in  Media  (vii.  40). 
And  the  same  view  is  taken  by  Eustathius  in  his 
Commentary  on  Dionysius  (v.  1017),  and  con- 
firmed by  the  notice  in  Arrian’s  account  of  Alex- 
ander’s march  (vii.  13).  Ammianus,  on  the  other 
hand,  states  that  the  Nisaean  horses  were  reared  in 
the  plains  S.  of  M.  Coronus  (now  Demawend).  It 
appears  to  have  been  the  custom  on  the  most  solemn 
occasions  to  sacrifice  these  horses  to  the  sun  (Phi- 
lostr.  Vit.  Apoll.  i.  20);  and  it  may  be  inferred 
from  Herodotus  that  they  were  also  used  to  draw 
the  chariot  of  the  Sun  (vii.  40.)  (Cf.  also 
Steph.  B.  s,  V.;  Synes.  Epist.  40;  Themist,  Oral. 
V.  p.  72;  Heliodor.  Aethiop.  ix.  p.  437  ; Suid. 
s.  V.  NiVaioi'.)  Colonel  Rawlinson  has  examined 
the  whole  of  this  geographical  question,  which  is 
much  perplexed  by  the  ignorance  of  the  ancient 
■writers,  with  his  usual  ability;  and  has  concluded 
that  the  statements  of  Strabo  are,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  trustworthy,  while  they  are,  in  a great 
degree,  borne  out  by  the  existing  character  of  the 
country.  He  states  that  in  the  rich  and  ex- 
tensive plains  of  AUshtar  and  Khdwah  he  recog- 
nises the  Nisaean  plains,  which  were  visited  by 
Alexander  on  his  way  from  Baghistane  to  Susa  and 
Ecbatana  ; and  he  thinks  that  the  Nisaean  horse 
came  originally  from  the  Nisaea  of  Khordsan,  which 
is  still  famous  for  its  Turkoman  horses.  Colonel 
Rawlinson  further  believes  that  Herodotus,  who  was 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  IMedlan  geography, 
transferred  the  name  Nisaea  from  Khordsan  to 
Media,  and  hence  was  the  cause  of  much  of  the  con- 
fusion which  has  arisen.  Strabo,  on  the  other  hand, 
describes  correctly  the  great  horse  pastures  as  ex- 
tending along  the  whole  line  of  Media,  from  the  road 
which  led  from  Babylon  to  the  Caspian  Gates  to 
that  conducting  from  Babylon  into  Persia.  The 
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whole  of  this  long  district,  under  the  names  of  Khd- 
wah, AUshtar,  Huru,  Sildkhur,  Bmhurud,  Japa- 
Idk,  and  Feridun,  is  still  famous  for  its  excellent 
grazing  and  abundance  of  horses.  Colonel  Rawlin- 
son, indeed,  thinks  that  Strabo’s  epithet,  tiriroSoros, 
is  a translation  of  Sildkhur,  which  means  “ a full 
manger.”  It  was  from  this  plain  that  Python 
brought  his  supply  of  beasts  of  burthen  to  the  camp 
of  Antigonus  (Diod.  xix.  2)  after  the  perilous  march 
of  the  Greeks  across  the  mountains  of  the  Cossaeans. 
(Rawlinson,  Royal  Geogr.  Joum.  vol.  ix.  pt.  i.  p 
100.)  [V.] 

NISIBIS  (Nio-t^ls).  1.  A small  place  in  Ariana, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  18.  § 11)  and  Ammianus 
(xxiii.  6).  It  would  appear  to  have  been  at  the 
foot  of  the  chain  of  the  Paropamisus.  There  are 
some  grounds  for  supposing  it  the  same  place  as  the 
Nii  of  Isidorus  [Nii],  and  that  the  latter  has  under- 
gone a contraction  similar  to  that  of  Bitaxa  into  Bis. 

2.  The  chief  city  of  Mygdonia,  a small  district  in 
the  NE.  end  of  Mesopotamia,  about  200  miles  S»  of 
Tigranocerta ; it  was  situated  in  a very  rich  and 
fruitful  country,  and  was  long  the  centre  of  a very 
extensive  trade,  and  the  great  northern  emporium 
for  the  merchandise  of  the  E.  and  W.  It  was 
situated  on  the  small  stream  Mygdonius  (Julian, 
Orat.  i.  p.  27  ; Justin.  Excerpt,  e.  Legat.  p.  173), 
and  was  distant  about  two  days’  journey  from  the 
Tigris.  (Procop.  Bell.  Pers.  i.  11.)  It  was  a 
town  of  such  great  antiquity  as  to  have  been  thought 
by  some  to  have  been  one  of  the  primeval  cities  of 
Genesis,  Accad.  (Hieron.  Quaest.  in  Genes,  cap.  x. 
V.  10;  and  cf.  Michael.  Spicihg.  i,  226.)  It  is  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  it  existed  long  before  the 
Greeks  came  into  Mesopotamia;  and  that  the  tra- 
dition that  it  was  founded  by  the  Macedonians,  who 
called  it  Antiocheia  Mygdoniae,  ought  rather  to  refer 
to  its  rebuilding,  or  to  some  of  the  great  works 
erected  there  by  some  of  the  Seleucid  princes. 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  747;  Plut.  Lucull.  c.  32  ; Plin. 
vi.  13.  s.  16.)  It  is  first  mentioned  in  history 
(under  its  name  of  Antiocheia)  in  the  march  of 
Antioch  us  against  the  satrap  Molon  (Polyb.  v.  51); 
in  the  later  wars  between  the  Romans  and  Parthians 
it  was  constantly  taken  and  retaken.  Thus  it  was 
taken  by  Lucullus  from  the  brother  of  Tigranes, 
after  a long  siege,  which  lasted  the  whole  summer 
(Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  6,  7),  but,  according  to  Plutarch, 
towards  the  close  of  the  autumn,  without  much  re- 
sistance from  the  enemy.  (Plut.  1.  c.)  Again  it 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  under  Trajan,  and  was 
the  cause  of  the  title  of  “ Parthicus,”  which  the 
senate  decreed  to  that  emperor.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii. 
23.)  Subsequently  to  this  it  appears  to  have  been 
besieged  by  the  Osroeni  and  other  tribes  who  had 
revolted,  but  who  were  subdued  by  the  arms  of 
Sept.  Severus.  Nisibis  became  on  this  occa- 
sion the  head-quarters  of  Severus.  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixxv.  2,  3.)  From  this  period  it  appears  to  have 
remained  the  advanced  outpost  of  the  Romans 
against  the  East,  till  it  was  surrendered  by  the  Per- 
sians on  the  treaty  which  was  made  with  that  people 
by  Jovian,  after  the  death  of  Julian.  (Zosim.  iii. 
33;  Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  9.)  Its  present  name  is 
Nisibin,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  are  still 
extensive  ruias  of  the  ancient  city.  (Niebuhr,  vol. 
ii.  p.  379.)  [V.] 

NI'SYRUS  (NiVvpos),  a rocky  island  opposite  to 
Cnidus,  between  Cos  in  the  north  and  Telos  in  tlie 
south,  about  12^  Roman  miles  di.stant  from  Cape 
Triopion  in  Caria.  (Plin.  v.  36;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  656, 
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I X.  p.  488 ; Stepli.  B.  s.  v.')  It  also  bore  the  name  of 
I Porphyris,  on  account  of  its  rocks  of  porphyry.  The 
island  is  almost  circular,  and  is  only  80  stadia  in 
circumference;  it  is  said  to  have  been  formed  by 
I Poseidon,  with  his  trident,  knocking  off  a portion  of 
j Cos,  and  throwing  it  upon  the  giant  Polybotes. 

(Strab.  X.  p.  489 ; Apollod.-  i.  6.  § 2 ; Pans.  i.  2.  § 4 ; 
j Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  530,  ad  Horn.  II.  ii.  676.) 
The  island  is  evidently  of  volcanic  origin,  and  was 
gradually  formed  by  volcanic  eruptions  of  lava  from 
a central  crater,  which  in  the  end  collapsed,  leaving 
at  its  top  a lake  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur. 
The  highest  mountain  in  the  north-western  part  is 
2271  feet  in  height;  another,  a little  to  the  north- 
east, is  1800,  and  a third  in  the  south  is  1700  feet 
I high.  The  hot  springs  of  Nisyrus  were  known  to 
I the  ancients,  as  well  as  its  quarries  of  millstones 
i and  its  excellent  wine.  The  island  has  no  good 
’ harbour;  but  near  its  north-western  extremity  it  had, 
and  still  has,  a tolerable  roadstead,  and  there,  on  a 
I small  bay,  was  situated  the  town  of  Nisyrus.  The 

I same  spot  is  still  occupied  by  a little  town,  at  a dis- 

' tance  of  about  10  minutes’  walk  from  which  there  are 

' veiy  considerable  remnants  of  the  ancient  acropolis, 
consisting  of  mighty  walls  of  black  trachyte,  with 
i square  towers  and  gates.  From  the  acropolis  two 
walls  run  down  towards  the  sea,  so  as  to  embrace 
the  lower  town,  which  was  built  in  terraces  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill.  Of  the  town  itself,  which  possessed 
‘ a temple  of  Poseidon,  very  little  now  remains.  On 
j the  east  of  the  town  is  a plain,  which  anciently  was 
‘ a lake,  and  was  separated  from  the  sea  by  a dike,  of 
which  considerable  remains  are  still  seen.  The  hot 
I springs  (Pepfid)  still  exist  at  a distance  of  about 

I half  an  hour’s  walk  east  of  the  town.  Stephanus  B. 

1 (s.  V.)  mentions  another  small  town  in  the  south-west 

I of  Nisyrus,  called  Argos,  which  still  exists  under  its 
ancient  name,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
hot  vapours  are  constantly  issuing  from  a chasm  in 
I the  rock. 

I As  regards  the  history  of  Nisyrus,  it  is  said  ori- 
ginally to  have  been  inhabited  by  Carians,  until 
Thessalus,  a son  of  Heracles,  occupied  the  island 
with  his  Dorians,  who  were  govenied  by  the  kings 
, 3f  Cos.  (Diod.  V.  54;  Horn.  Jl.  ii.  676.)  It  is  pos- 
I sible  that,  after  Agamemnon’s  return  from  Troy, 
Argives  settled  in  the  island,  as  they  did  in  Calymnus, 
which  would  account  for  the  name  of  Argos  occurring 
in  both  islands;  Herodotus  (vii.  99),  moreover,  calls 
the  inhabitants  of  Nisyrus  Epidaurians.  Subsequently 
the  island  lost  most  of  its  inhabitants  during  repeated 
earthquakes,  but  the  population  was  restored  by  in- 
habitants from  Cos  and  Khodes  settling  in  it.  During 
the  Persian  War,  Nisyrus,  together  with  Cos  and 
Calymnus,  was  governed  by  queen  Artemisia  (Herod. 

1.  c.).  In  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  it  be- 
longed to  the  tributary  allies  of  Athens,  to  which  it 
had  to  pay  100  drachmae  every  month:  subsequently 
it  joined  the  victorious  Lacedaemonians ; but  after  the 
victory  of  Cnidos,  B.  c.  394,  Conon  induced  it  to 
revolt  from  Sparta.  (Diod.  xiv.  84.)  At  a later 
period  it  was  for  a time  probably  governed  by  the 
Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  Throughout  the  historical 
period  the  inhabitants  of  Nisyrus  w'ere  Dorians;  a 
fact  which  is  attested  by  the  inscriptions  found 
in  the  island,  all  of  which  are  composed  in  the  Doric 
■ dialect.  An  excellent  account  of  Nisyrus,  which  still 
beam  its  ancient  name  N'lavpos  or  Niovpa,  is  found 
in  L.  Ross,  Rtisen  auf  den  Griech.  Inseln,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  67—81.  [L.  S.] 

NISYRUS,  a town  in  the  island  of  Cakpathus. 
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NITAZI  (/<.  Ant.  p.  144),  Nitazo  (Geogr.  Rav. 
ii.  17 ; Tab  Pent.),  or  Nitalis  (It.  Hiercs.  p.  576),  a 
town  in  Cappadocia,  on  the  road  between  Mocissus 
and  Archelais,  but  its  site  is  uncertain.  [L.  S.] 
NITIOBRIGES  (liirlo^pvyis),  a people  of  Aqui- 
tania.  In  Pliny  (iv.  19)  the  name  Antobroges 
occurs:  “ rursus  Narbonensi  provinciae  contermini 
Ruteni,  Cadurci,  Antobroges,  Tameque  amne  discreti 
a Tolosanis  Petrocori.”  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Antobroges  is  an  error,  and  that  the  true  reading  is 
Nitiobroges  or  Nitiobriges.  The  termination  hriges 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  word  Allo- 
broges.  The  chief  town  of  the  Nitiobriges,  Aginnum 
(A gen'),  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  § 4'),  who 
places  them  next  to  the  Petrocorii  on  one  side,  and 
to  the  Vasatii  on  the  other.  Strabo  enumerates 
them  betw'een  the  Cadurci  and  the  Petrocorii  (Strab. 
iv.  p.  190):  “ the  Petrocorii,  and  next  to  them  the 
Nitiobriges,  and  Cadurci,  and  the  Bituriges,  who  are 
named  Cubi.”  The  position  of  the  Nitiobriges  is 
determined  by  these  facts  and  by  the  site  of 
Aginnum,  to  be  on  the  Garonne,  west  of  the  Cadurci 
and  south  of  the  Petrocorii.  D’Anville  makes  their 
territory  extend  beyond  the  then  limits  of  the  diocese 
of  A gen,  and  into  the  diocese  of  Condom. 

When  Caesar  (B.  G.  vii.  46)  surprised  the  Galli 
in  their  encampment  on  the  hill  which  is  connected 
with  the  plateau  of  Gergovia,  Teutomatus  king  of 
the  Nitiobriges  narrowly  escaped  being  made  pri- 
soner. The  element  Teut  in  this  king’s  name  is  the 
name  of  a Gallic  deity,  whom  some  authorities  suppose 
to  be  the  Gallic  Mercuri us  (Lactant.  De  falsa  Relig. 
i.  21;  and  the  Schol.  on  Lucan,  i.  445,  ed.  Ouden- 
dorp).  Others  have  observed  that  it  is  the  same 
element  as  Teut  in  the  Teutonic  language,  and  as 
Dis,  from  whom  the  Galli  pretended  to  spring  (Pel- 
loutier,  Hist,  des  Celtes,  Liv.  i.  c.  14).  The  Nitio- 
briges sent  5000  men  to  the  relief  of  Alesia  when  it 
was  blockaded  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  vii.  75).  [G.  L.] 

NITRA  (Ntrpa),  a place  which  Ptolemy  calls 
an  ifiTTupiou,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Hindostdn,  in  the 
province  of  Limyrica.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  the  same  as  that  called  by  Pliny  Nitrias  (vi. 
23.  s.  26),  which  he  states  was  held  by  a colony  of 
pirates.  Tlie  author  of  the  Periplus  speaks  of  a place, 
in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  named  Naura, 
and  wdiich  is,  in  all  probability,  the  same  as  Nitrae. 
(Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr.  § 58,  ed.  Muller.)  It  is 
most  likely  the  present  Honaver.  [V.] 

NFTRIAE  (NtTptoi,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  803;  Sozomen, 
H.  E.  vi.  3 1 ; Socrat.  H.  E.  iv.  23 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Nt- 
rpiwrai,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 25 ; Nitrariae,  Plin.  xxxi.  10.  s. 

1 6 : Eth.  NLTpiri}s  and  ’NLrpuirrrjs),  the  Natron  Lakes 
(Birket-el-Duarah),  w’ere  six  in  number,  lying  in  a 
valley  SW.  of  the  Aegyptian  Delta.  The  valley,  which 
is  bounded  by  the  limestone  terrace  which  skirts  the 
edge  of  the  Delta,  runs  in  a NW.  direction  for  about 
12  miles.  The  sands  which  stretch  around  these 
lakes  were  formerly  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  were 
strongly  impregnated  with  saline  matter,  e.  g.  mu- 
riate, sulphate,  and  carbonate  of  soda.  Rain,  though 
rare  in  Aegypt,  falls  in  this  region  during  the 
months  of  December,  January,  and  February ; and, 
consequently,  when  the  Nile  is  lowest,  the  lakes  are 
at  high  water.  The  salt  with  which  the  sands  are 
encrusted  as  with  a thin  coat  of  ice  (Vitruv.  viii.  3), 
is  carried  by  the  rains  into  the  lakes,  and  held  there 
in  solution  during  the  wet  season.  But  in  the  sum- 
mer months  a strong  evaporation  takes  place,  and  a 
glaze  or  crust  is  deposited  upon  the  surface  and  edges 
of  the  water,  which,  when  collected,  is  employed  by 
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tlie  bleachers  and  glassmakers  of  Ae^^ypt.  Parallel 
with  the  Natron  Lakes,  and  separated  from  them  by 
a narrow  ridge,  is  the  Bahr-be-la-Ma,  or  Waterless 
River,  a name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  this  and  other 
hollows  which  have  the  appearance  of  having  once 
been  channels  for  water.  It  has  been  surmised  that 
the  lake  Moeris  (^Birket-el-Keroum)  may  have  been 
connected  with  the  Llediterranean  at  some  remote 
period  by  this  outlet.  The  Bahr-he-la-Ma  contains 
agatised  wood.  (Wilkinson,  Mod.  Egypt  and  Thebes, 
vol.  i.  p.  300.) 

The  valley  in  which  the  Natron  Lakes  are 
contained,  was  denominated  the  Nitriote  nome 
(vSfjLos  NtTpiwTiS  or  NiTptcloTTjs,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  803; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  NtTpi'oi).  It  was,  according  to 
Strabo,  a principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  Serapis, 
and  the  only  nome  of  Aegypt  in  which  sheep  were 
sacrificed.  (Comp.  Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  7.)  The 
Serapeian  worship,  indeed,  seems  to  have  prevailed 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile  long  before  the  Si- 
nopic  deity  of  that  name  (Zeus  Sinopites)  was  intro- 
duced from  Pontus  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  since  there 
was  a very  ancient  temple  dedicated  to  him  at  Rha- 
cotis,  the  site  of  Alexandreia  (Tac.  Eist.  iv.  83), 
and  another  still  more  celebrated  outside  the  walls 
of  Memphis.  The  monasteries  of  the  Nitriote  nome 
were  notorious  for  their  rigorous  asceticism.  They 
were  many  of  them  strong-built  and  well-guarded 
fortresses,  and  offered  a successful  resistance  to  the  ] 
recruiting  sergeants  of  Valens,  when  they  attempted 
to  enforce  the  imperial  rescript  (^Cod.  Theodos.  xii. 
tit.  1.  lex.  63),  which  decreed  that  monastic  vows 
should  not  exempt  men  from  serving  as  soldiers. 
(Photius,  p.  81,  ed.  Bekker;  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  255; 
Eustath.  ad  loc;  Pausan.  i.  18;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  807; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  43.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

NIVARIA,  a city  of  the  Vaccaei  in  Hispaiiia 
Tarraconensis,  lying  N.  of  Cauca.  (7tm.  Ant.  p. 
435;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  432.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

. NIVARIA  INS.  [Fortunatae  Ins.,  Vol.  I. 
p.  906,  b.] 

NOAE  (NJaj,  Steph.  B. : Eth.  Noatos,  Noaeus: 
Noara'),  a city  of  Sicily,  the  name  of  which  is  not 
mentioned  in  history,  but  is  found  in  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium  (s.  v.'),  who  cites  it  from  Apollodorus, 
and  in  Pliny,  who  enumerates  the  Noaei  among  the 
communities  of  the  interior  of  Sicily  (Plin.  iii.  8. 
s.  14.)  We  have  no  clue  to  its  position,  but  the  re- 
semblance of  name  renders  it  probable  that  it  is  re- 
presented by  the  modern  village  of  Noara,  on  the  N. 
slope  of  the  Neptunian  mountains,  about  10  miles 
from  the  sea  and  13  from  Tyndaris.  (Cluver.  Sicil. 
p.335.)  [E.H.B.] 

NOARUS  (NJapos),  a river  of  Pannonia,  into 
which,  according  to  Strabo  (vii.  p.  314),  the  Dravus 
emptied  itself  in  the  district  of  Segestice,  and  which 
thence  flowed  into  the  Danube,  after  having  received 
the  waters  of  another  tributary  called  the  Colapis. 
This  river  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer  ; and 
as  it  is  well  known  that  the  Dravus  flows  directly 
into  the  Danube,  and  is  not  a tributary  to  any  other 
river,  it  has  been  supposed  that  there  is  some 
mistake  in  the  text  of  Strabo.  (See  Grosknrd, 
Strabo,  vol.  i.  pp.  357,  552.)  [L.  S.] 

NOEGA  (Noi7a),  a small  city  of  the  Astures,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis.  It  v/as  seated  on  the  coast, 
not  far  from  the  river  Melsus,  and  from  an  estuary 
which  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Astures  and 
Cantabri,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  Gi- 
jon.  Hence  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  § 6),  who  gives  it  the 
additional  n;une  of  Ucesia  QioiyaovKecria'),  places  it 
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in  the  territoiy  of  the  Cantabri.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  1 67 ; 
Mela,  iii.  1 ; Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

NOELA,  a town  of  the  Capori  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis, now  Noya  on  the  Tambre.  (Plin.  iv.  20. 
s.  34;  IJkert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  438.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
NOEODU'NUM  (NoidSowoi'),  was  the  chief  city 
of  the  Diablintes  [Diabiantes],  or  of  the  Aulircii 
Diaulitae,  as  the  name  appears  in  the  Greek  texts 
of  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  § 7).  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
old  Gallic  name  of  the  town  was  exchanged  for  that 
of  the  people,  Diablintes;  which  name  in  a middle 
age  document,  referred  to  by  D’Anville,  is  written 
Jublent,  and  hence  comes  the  corrupted  name  Jiir- 
oleins,  a small  place  a few  leagues  from  Mayenne, 
There  are  said  to  be  some  Roman  remains  at 
Jubleins. 

A name  Nudionnum  occurs  in  the  Theodosian 
Table  between  Araegenus  and  Subdinnum  (Maws), 
and  it  is  marked  as  a capital  town.  It  appears  to 
be  the  Noeodunum  of  the  Diablintes.  [G.  L.] 
NOEOMAGUS  (ISoiS/xayos'),  a town  of  Gallia 
Lugdunensis,  and  the  capital  of  the  Vadicassii 
(Ptol.  ii.  8.  § 16).  The  site  is  uncertain.  D’Anville 
supposes  that  it  may  be  Vez,  a name  apparently 
derived  from  the  Viducasses.  Others  suppose  it  to 
be  Neuville,  apparently  because  Neuville  means  the 
same  as  Noeomagus.  [G.  L.] 

NOES  (Nous,  Herod,  iv.  49)  or  NOAS  (Valer. 

I Flacc.  vi.  100),  a river  which  takes  its  source  in 
Mount  Haemus,  in  the  territory  of  the  Corbyzi,  and 
flows  into  the  Danube.  It  has  not  been  satisfac- 
torily identified.  [T.  H.  D.] 

NOIODENOLEX,  a place  in  the  country  of  the 
Helvetii,  which  is  shown  by  inscriptions  to  be  Vieux 
Chdtel,  near  Neufchdtel.  Foundations  of  old  build- 
ings, pillars  and  coins  have  been  found  there.  One 
of  the  inscriptions  cited  by  Ukert  {Gallien,  p.  494) 
is:  “ Publ.  Martins  Miles  Veteranus  Leg.  xxi.  Civium 
Noiodenolicis  curator.”  [G.  L.] 

NOIODU'NUjM  [Colonia  Equestris  Noio-r 

DUNUM.] 

NOLA  (NcoAa:  Eth.  NwAoTos,  Nolanus:  Nola), 
an  ancient  and  important  city  of  Campania,  situated 
in  the  interior  of  that  province,  in  the  plain  between 
Mt.  Vesuvius  and  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  It 
was  distant  2 1 miles  from  Capua  and  1 6 from  Nu- 
ceria  (/^^w.  Ant.  p.  109.)  Its  early  history  is  very 
obscure ; and  the  accounts  of  its  origin  are  contra- 
dictory, though  they  may  be  in  some  degiee  recon- 
ciled by  a due  regard  to  the  successive  populations 
that  occupied  this  part  of  Italy.  Hecataeus,  the 
earliest  author  by  whom  it  is  mentioned,  appears  to 
have  called  it  a city  of  the  Ausones,  whom  he  re- 
garded as  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
Italy.  (Hecat.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.')  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  have  received  a Greek  colony  from 
Cumae,  if  we  can  trust  to  the  authority  of  Justin, 
who  calls  both  Nola  and  the  neighbouring  Abella 
Chalcidic  colonies  (Justin,  xx.  1);  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  Silius  Italicus  (Chalcidicam  Nolam,  xii. 
161.)  Other  authors  assigned  it  a Tyrrhenian  or 
Etruscan  origin,  though  they  differed  widely  in  regard 
to  the  date  of  its  foundation;  some  writers  referring 
it,  together  with  that  of  Capua,  to  a date  as  early  as 
B.  c.  800,  while  Cato  brought  them  both  down  to 
a period  as  late  as  B.  c.  471.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  7.  This 
question  is  more  fully  discussed  under  the  article 
Capua.)  But  whatever  be  the  date  assigned  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Etruscans  in  Campania,  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  Nola  was  one  of  the  cities  which 
they  then  occupied,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
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•neighbouring  Capua  (Pol.  ii.  17);  though  it  is  most 
! probable  that  the  city  already  existed  from  an  earlier 
I period.  The  statement  of  Solinus  that  it  was  founded 
by  the  Tyrians  is  clearly  erroneous:  perhaps,  as 
I suggested  by  Niebuhr,  we  should  read  “ a Tyrrhenis” 

I for  “ a Tyriis.”  (Solin.  2.  § 16;  Niebuhr,  vol.  L p. 
i 74,  note  235.)  We  have  no  account  of  the  manner 

j in  which  Nola  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of 

the  Samnites ; but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
speedily  followed  in  this  respect  the  fate  of  Capua 
[Capua]  ; and  it  is  certain  that  it  was,  at  the  time 
of  the  first  wars  of  the  Romans  in  this  part  of  Italy, 
a Campanian  city,  occupied  by  an  Oscan  people,  in 
' close  alliance  with  the  Samnites.  (Liv.  viii.  23.) 

Dionysius  also  intimates  clearly  that  the  inhabitants  ■ 
j were  not  at  this  period,  like  the  Neapolitans,  a Greek 
people,  though  he  tells  us  that  they  were  much  at- 
' tached  to  the  Greeks  and  their  institutions.  (Dionys. 
Fr.  XV.  5.  p.  2315.  R.) 

We  may  probably  infer  from  the  above  statements, 

I that  Nola  was  originally  an  Ausonian  or  Oscan  town,  { 
I and  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Etruscans,  in 
whose  hands  it  appears  to  have  remained,  like  Capua, 
until  it  was  conquered  by  the  Samnites,  who  subse- 
quently assumed  the  name  of  Campanians,  about 
I B.  c.  440.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  its  having 

j ever  received  a Greek  colony  is  very  slight,  and  is 
certainly  outweighed  by  the  contrary  testimony  of 
Hecataeus,  as  well  as  by  the  silence  of  all  other  Greek 
' writers.  The  circumstance  that  its  coins  (none  of 
I which  are  of  early  date)  have  uniformly  Greek  in- 
‘ scriptions  (as  in  the  one  figured  below),  may  be 
sufficiently  accounted  for  by  that  attachment  to  the 
Greeks,  which  is  mentioned  by  Dionysius  as  charac- 
! terising  the  inhabitants.  (Dionys.  1.  c.) 

The  first  mention  of  Nola  in  history  occurs  in 
B.  c.  328,  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  Second 
Samnite  War,  when  the  Greek  cities  of  Palaepolis 
and  Neapolis  having  rashly  provoked  the  hostility  of 
' Rome,  the  Nolans  sent  to  their  assistance  a body  of 
j 2000  troops,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Samnites 

, furnished  an  auxiliary  force  of  twice  that  amount. 

' (Liv.  viii.  23.)  But  their  efforts  were  frustrated  by 
i disaffection  among  the  Palaepolitans ; and  the  Nolans 
! retired  from  the  city  on  finding  it  betrayed  into  the 
I hands  of  the  Romans.  (/5.  25,  26.)  Notwithstand- 
* ing  the  provocation  thus  given,  it  was  long  before 
the  Romans  were  at  leisure  to  avenge  themselves  on 
Nola;  and  it  was  not  till  B.  c.  313  that  they  laid 
siege  to  that  city,  which  fell  into  their  hands  after  but 
a short  resistance.  (Jd.  ix.  28.)  It  appears  certain 
that  it  continued  from  this  period  virtually  subject 
to  Rome,  though  enjoying,  it  would  seem,  the  privi- 
leged condition  of  an  allied  city  (Liv.  xxiii.  44; 
F estus , s.  V.  Municipium,  p.  1 2 7) ; but  we  do  not  meet 
with  any  subsequent  notice  of  it  in  history  till  the 
Second  Punic  War,  when  it  was  distinguished  for  its 
fidelity  to  the  Roman  cause,  and  for  its  successful 
resistance  to  the  arms  of  Hannibal.  That  general, 
after  making  himself  master  of  Capua  in  b.  c.  216, 
hoped  to  reduce  Nola  in  like  manner  by  the  co- 
1 operation  of  a party  within  the  walls.  But  though 
the  lower  people  in  the  city  were  ready  to  invite  the 
' Carthaginian  general,  the  senate  and  nobles  were 
faithful  to  the  alliance  of  Rome,  and  sent  in  all  haste 
to  the  praetor  Marcellus,  who  threw  himself  into  the 
I city  with  a considerable  force.  Hannibal  in  conse- 
quence withdrew  from  before  the  walls;  but  shortly 
after,  having  taken  Nuceria,  he  renewed  the  attempt 
upon  Nola,  and  continued  to  threaten  the  city  for 
Bome  time,  until  Marcellus,  by  a sudden  sally,  in- 
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flicted  upon  him  considerable  loss,  and  led  him  to 
abandon  the  enterprise  (Liv.  xxiii.  14 — 17;  Plut. 
Marc.  10,  11;  Eutrop.  iii.  12;  Flor.  ii.  6.  § 29.) 
The  advantage  thus  obtained,  though  inconsiderable 
in  itself,  was  of  importance  in  restoring  the  spirits  of 
the  Romans,  which  had  been  almost  crushed  by  re- 
peated defeats,  and  was  in  consequence  magnified 
into  a great  victory.  (Liv.  1.  c.;  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  270 — 
280.)  The  next  year  (b.  c.  215)  Hannibal  again 
attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  Nola,  to  which 
he  was  encouraged  by  fresh  overtures  from  the  de- 
mocratic party  within  the  city;  but  he  was  again 
anticipated  by  the  vigilance  of  Marcellus,  and,  having 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  with  a 
view  to  a more  regular  siege,  was  attacked  and  de- 
feated by  the  Roman  general  (Liv.  xxiii.  39,  42 — 
46;  Plut.  Marc.  12.)  A third  attempt,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  was  not  more  successful ; and  by  these 
successive  defences  the  city  earned  the  praise  be- 
stowed on  it  by  Silius  Italicus,  who  calls  it  “ Poeno 
non  pervia  Nola.”  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  634.) 

Nola  again  bears  a conspicuous  part  in  the  Social 
War.  At  the  outbreak  of  that  contest  (b.  c.  90)  it 
was  protected,  as  a place  of  importance  from  its 
proximity  to  the  Samnite  frontier,  by  a Roman  gar- 
rison of  2000  men,  under  the  command  of  the  praetor 
L.  Postumius,  but  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Samnite  leader  C.  Papius,  and  became  from 
thenceforth  one  cf  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Sam- 
nites and  their  allies  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Liv. 
Epit.  Ixxiii.;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  42.)  Thus  we  find  it 
in  the  following  year  (b.  c.  89)  affording  shelter  to 
the  shattered  remains  of  the  army  of  L.  Cluentius, 
after  its  defeat  by  Sulla  (Appian,  1.  c.  50);  and  even 
after  the  greater  part  of  the  allied  nations  had  made 
peace  with  Rome,  Nola  still  held  out;  and  a Roman 
army  was  still  occupied  in  the  siege  of  the  city,  when 
the  civil  war  first  broke  out  between  Marius  and 
Sulla.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  17, 18 ; Diod.  xxxvii.  Exc.  Phot, 
p.  540.)  The  new  turn  thus  given  to  affairs  for  a 
while  retarded  its  fall : the  Samnites  who  were  de- 
fending Nola  joined  the  party  of  Marius  and  Cinna; 
and  it  w^as  not  till  after  the  final  triumph  of  Sulla, 
and  the  total  destruction  of  the  Samnite  power,  that 
the  dictator  was  able  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
refractory  city.  (Liv.  Epit.  Ixxxix.)  We  cannot 
doubt  that  it  was  severely  punished : we  learn  that 
its  fertile  territory  was  divided  by  Sulla  among  his 
victorious  soldiers  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  236),  and  the  old 
inhabitants  probably  altogether  expelled.  It  is  re- 
markable that  it  is  termed  a Colonia  before  the  out- 
break of  this  war  (Liv.  Epit.  Ixxiii.);  but  this  is 
probably  a mistake.  No  other  author  mentions  it  as 
such,  and  its  existence  as  a municipium,  retaining  its 
own  institutions  and  the  use  of  the  Oscan  language, 
is  distinctly  attested  at  a period  long  subsequent  to 
the  Second  Punic  War,  by  a remarkable  inscription 
still  extant.  (Mommsen,  p.  125.)  It 

afterwards  received  a second  colony  under  Augustus, 
and  a third  under  Vespasian ; hence  Pliny  enumerates 
it  among  the  Coloniae  of  Campania,  and  we  find  it  in 
inscriptions  as  late  as  the  time  of  Diocletian,  bearing 
the  titles  of  “ Colonia  Felix  Augusta  Nolana.”  (Lib. 
Colon.  1.  c. ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; Zumpt,  de  Colon,  pp. 
254,  350;  Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  473.  9,  p.  1085. 14.) 

It  was  at  Nola  that  Augustus  died,  on  his  return 
from  Beneventum,  whither  he  had  accompanied 
Tiberius,  A.  D.  14;  and  from  thence  to  Bovillae  his 
funeral  procession  was  attended  by  the  senators  of 
the  cities  through  which  it  passed.  (Suet.  Avy.  98 ; 
I Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  29, 31 ; Tac.  Ann.  i.  5;  Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
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123.)  The  house  in  which  he  died  was  afterwards 
consecrated  as  a temple  to  his  memory  (Dion  Cass. 
Ivi.  46).  From  this  time  we  find  no  historical  men- 
tion of  Nola  till  near  the  close  of  the  Roman  Empire; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  continued  throughout 
this  period  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and 
considerable  cities  of  Campania.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  247, 
249 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 69 ; Itin.  Ant.  p.  109 ; Orell.  Inscr. 
2420,  3855,  &c.;  Mommsen,  Inscr.  R.  N.  pp.  101 
— 107.)  Its  territory  was  ravaged  by  Alaric  in 

A.  D.  410  (Augustin,  Civ.  Dei,  i.  10);  but  the  city 
itself  would  seem  to  have  escaped,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  still  very  wealthy  (“  urbs  ditissima  ”)  as  late 
as  A.  D.  455,  when  it  was  taken  by  Genseric,  king 
of  the  Vandals,  who  totally  destroyed  the  city,  and 
sold  all  the  inhabitants  into  captivity.  (^Hist.  Miscell. 
XV.  pp.  552,  553.)  It  is  probable  that  Nola  never 
recovered  this  blow,  and  sank  into  comparative  in- 
significance in  the  middle  ages  ; but  it  never  ceased 
to  exist,  and  is  still  an  episcopal  city,  with  a popula- 
tion of  about  10,000  souls. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ancient  city  was 
situated  on  the  same  site  with  the  modern  one.  It 
is  described  both  by  Livy  and  Silius  Italicus  as 
standing  in  a level  plain,  with  no  natural  defences, 
and  owing  its  strength  as  a fortress  solely  to  its  walls 
and  towers  (Liv.  xxiii.  44;  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  163);  a 
circumstance  which  renders  it  the  more  i-emarkable 
that  it  should  have  held  out  so  long  against  the 
Roman  arms  in  the  Social  War.  Scarcely  any  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city  are  now  visible;  but 
Ambrosius  Leo,  a local  writer  of  the  early  part  of 
the  16th  century,  describes  the  remains  of  two  am- 
phitheatres as  still  existing  in  his  time,  as  well  as 
the  foundations  of  several  ancient  buildings,  which 
he  considered  as  temples,  beautiful  mosaic  pavements, 
&c.  (Ambrosii  Leonis  de  UrheNola,  i.  8,  ed.  Venet. 
1514.)  All  these  have  now  disappeared;  but  nu- 
merous inscriptions,  which  have  been  discovered  on 
the  spot,  are  still  preserved  there,  together  with  the 
interesting  inscription  in  the  Oscan  language,  actually 
discovered  at  Abel  la,  and  thence  commonly  known  as 
the  Cippus  Abellanus  [Abella].  From  this  curious 
monument,  which  records  the  terms  of  a treaty  be- 
tween the  two  cities  of  Nola  and  Abella,  we  learn 
that  the  name  of  the  former  city  was  written  in  the 
Oscan  language  “ Nuvla.”  (Mommsen,  Unter.  Ital. 
Dialehte,  pp.  119 — 127.)  But  the  name  of  Nola  is 
most  celebrated  among  antiquarians  as  the  place 
from  whence  a countless  multitude  of  the  painted 
Greek  vases  (commonly  known  as  Etruscan)  have 
been  supplied  to  almost  all  the  museums  of  Europe. 
These  vases,  which  are  uniformly  found  in  the  ancient 
sepulchres  of  the  neighbourhood,  are  in  all  proba- 
bility of  Greek  origin ; it  has  been  a subject  of  much 
controversy  whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  pro- 
ductions of  native  art,  manufactured  on  the  spot,  or 
as  imported  from  some  other  quarter;  but  the  latter 
supposition  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  most  probable. 
The  great  love  of  these  objects  of  Greek  art  which 
appears  to  have  prevailed  at  Nola  may  be  suflBciently 
accounted  for  by  the  strong  Greek  predilections  of 
the  inhabitants,  noticed  by  Dionysius  (^Exc.  Leg.  p. 
2315),  without  admitting  the  existence  of  a Greek 
colony,  for  which  (as  already  stated)  there  exists  no 
sufficient  authority.  (Kramer,  uher  den  Styl.  u.  die 
Herkunft  Griechischen  Thongefdsse,  pp.  145 — 159; 
Abeken,  Mittel  Italien,  pp.  332 — 339.) 

Nola  is  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  the 
see  of  St.  Paulinus  in  the  5th  century;  and  also  as 
the  place  where,  according  to  tradition,  the  use  of 
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bells  was  first  introduced  in  churches;  whence  were 
derived  the  names  of  “ nola  ” and  “ campana,”  usually 
applied  to  such  bells  in  the  middle  ages.  (Du  Cange, 
Glossar.  s.  v.~) 

The  territory  of  Nola,  in  common  with  all  the 
Campanian  plain,  was  one  of  great  natural  fertility. 
According  to  a well-known  anecdote  related  by  Aulus 
Gellius  (vii.  20),  it  was  originally  mentioned  with 
great  praise  by  Virgil  in  the  Georgies  (ii.  225);  but 
the  people  of  Nola  having  given  offence  to  the  poet, 
he  afterwards  struck  out  the  name  of  their  city,  and 
left  the  line  as  it  now  stands.  [E.  H.  B] 
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NOLIBA  or  NOBILI,  a town  of  the  Oretani  in 
Hispania  TaiTaconensis,  probably  situated  between 
the  Anas  and  Tagus ; but  its  site  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily determined.  It  is  mentioned  only  by  Livy 
(xxxv.  22).  [T.  H.  D.] 

NOMADES.  [Numidia.] 

NOMAE  (Nd;ucit),  a town  of  Sicily,  mentioned  only 
by  Diodorus  (xi.  91)  as  the  place  where  Ducetius 
was  defeated  by  the  Syracusans  in  b.  c.  451.  Its 
site  is  wholly  uncertain.  Some  authors  identify  it 
with  Noae  [Noae]  ; but  there  is  no  authority  for 
this.  [E.  H.  B.] 

NOMENTUM  (yid}g.ivrov  ; Eth.  UcageuTiuos, 
Steph.  B.;  Nomentanus:  Mentana),  an  ancient  city 
of  Latium,  situated  on  the  Sabine  frontier,  about 
4 miles  distant  from  the  Tiber,  and  14g  from 
Rome,  by  the  road  which  derived  from  it  the 
name  of  Via  Nomentana.  It  was  included  in 
the  territory  of  the  Sabines,  according  to  the  ex- 
tension given  to  that  district  in  later  times,  and 
hence  it  is  frequently  reckoned  a Sabine  town;  but 
the  authorities  for  its  Latin  origin  are  decisive. 
Virgil  enumerates  it  among  the  colonies  of  Alba 
(Aen.  vi.  773);  and  Dionysius  also  calls  it  a colony 
of  that  city,  founded  at  the  same  time  with  Crus- 
tumerium  and  Fidenae,  both  of  which  are  frequently, 
but  erroneously,  called  Sabine  cities.  (Dionys.  ii. 
53.)  Still  more  decisive  is  the  circumstance  that 
its  name  occurs  among  the  cities  of  the  Prisci 
Latini  which  were  reduced  by  the  elder  Tarquin 
(Liv.  i.  38 ; Dionys.  iii.  50),  and  is  found  in  the 
list  given  by  Diony^ius  (v.  61)  of  the  cities  which 
concluded  the  league  against  Rome  in  b.  c.  493. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  that  Nomentum  was, 
at  this  period,  one  of  the  30  cities  of  the  Latin 
League  (Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  17,  note);  nor  does  it 
appear  to  have  ever  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Sa- 
bines. It  is  again  mentioned  more  than  once  during 
the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Fidenates  and 
their  Etruscan  allies;  and  a victory  was  gained  under 
its  walls  by  the  dictator  Servilius  Priscus,  b.  c.  435 
(Liv.  iv.  22,  30,  32)  ; but  the  Nomentani  them- 
selves are  not  noticed  as  taking  any  part.  They, 
however,  joined  with  the  other  cities  of  Latium  in 
the  great  Latin  War  of  b.  c.  338 ; and  by  the  peace 
which  followed  it  obtained  the  full  rights  of  Roman 
citizens.  (Liv.  viii.  14.)  From  this  time  we  hear 
no  more  of  Nomentum  in  history;  but  it  seems  to 
have  continued  a tolerably  flourishing  town;  and  we 
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find  it  retaining  its  municipal  privileges  down  to  a 
late  period.  Its  territory  was  fertile,  and  produced 
excellent  wine;  which  is  celebrated  by  several 
writers  for  its  quality  as  well  as  its  abundance. 

, (Plin.  xiv.  4.  s.  5 ; Colum.  R.  R.  iii.  3 ; Athen.  i.  p. 

I 27,  b;  lilartial,  x.  48.  19.)  Seneca  had  a country 
house  and  farm  there,  as  well  as  Martial,  and  his 
I friends  Q.  Ovidius  and  Nepos,  so  that  it  seems  to 
have  been  a place  of  some  resort  as  a country  retire- 
ment for  people  of  quiet  habits.  Martial  contrasts 
I it  in  this  respect  with  the  splendour  and  luxury  of 
I Baiae  and  other  fashionable  watering-places  ; and 
I Cornelius  Nepos,  in  like  manner,  terms  the  villa  of 
! Atticus,  at  Nomentum,  “ rusticum  praedium.”  (Sen. 

Ep.  104  ; Martial,  vi.  27,  43,  x.  44,  xii.  57  ; Nep. 

I Att.  14.) 

I Even  under  the  Roman  Empire  there  is  much 
j discrepancy  between  our  authorities  as  to  whether 
! Nomentum  was  to  be  reckoned  a Latin  or  a Sabine 
! town.  Strabo  ascribes  it  to  the  latter  people,  whose 
I territory  he  describes  as  extending  from  the  Tiber 
I and  Nomentum  to  the  confines  of  the  Vestini  (v.  p. 

I 228).  Pliny,  who  appears  to  have  considered  the 
< Sabines  as  bounded  by  the  Anio,  naturally  includes 
' the  Noraentani  aud  Fidenates  among  them  (iii.  12. 
8.  17);  though  he  elsewhere  enumerates  the  former 
among  the  still  existing  towns  of  Latium,  and  the 
latter  among  those  that  were  extinct.  In  like  man- 
ner Virgil,  in  enumerating  the  Sabine  followers  of 
i Clausus  (Ac».  vii.  712),  includes  “ the  city  of  No- 
mentum,” though  he  had  elsewhere  expressly  assigned 
its  foundation  to  a colony  from  Alba.  Ptolemy  (iii. 

; 1.  § 62)  distinctly  assigns  Nomentum  as  well  as 
Fidenae  to  Latium.  Architectural  fragments  and 
other  existing  remains  prove  the  continued  prosperity 
of  Nomentum  under  the  Roman  Empire:  its  name 
I is  found  in  the  Tabula ; aud  we  learn  that  it  became 
a bishop’s  see  in  the  third  century,  and  retained  this 
i dignity  down  to  the  tenth.  The  site  is  now  occu- 
i pied  by  a village,  which  bears  the  name  of  La  Men- 
tana  or  Lamentana^  a corruption  of  Civitas  Nomen- 
I tana,  the  appellation  by  which  it  was  known  in  the 
! middle  ages.  This  stands  on  a small  hill,  somewhat 
steep  and  difiicult  of  access,  a little  to  the  right  of 
the  Via  Nomentana,  and  probably  occupies  the  same 
I situation  as  the  ancient  Sabine  town;  the  Roman 
I one  appears  to  have  extended  itself  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  along  the  high  road,  which  seems  to  have  passed 
through  the  midst  of  it. 

j The  road  leading  from  Rome  to  Nomentum  was 
1 known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Via  Nomentana. 

I (Orell.  Inscr.  208 ; Tab.  Pent.')  It  issued  from  the 
Porta  Collina,  where  it  separated  from  the  Via 
Salaria,  crossed  the  Anio  by  a bridge  (known  as  the 
Pons  Nomentanus,  and  still  called  Ponte  Lanien- 
tana)  immediately  below  the  celebrated  Mons  Sacer, 
and  from  thence  led  almost  in  a direct  line  to  No- 
mentum, passing  on  the  way  the  site  of  Ficulea, 
from  whence  it  had  previously  derived  the  name  of 
Via  Ficulensis.  (Strab.  v.  p.  228;  Liv.  iii.  52.) 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  pavement,  or  other  un- 
questionable marks,  trace  its  course  with  accuracy 
throughout  this  distance.  From  Nomentum  it  con- 
tinued in  a straight  line  to  Eretum,  where  it  rejoined 
the  Via  Salaria.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  The  Tabula  gives 
the  distance  of  Nomentum  from  Rome  at  xiv.  M.  P. ; 
j the  real  distance,  according  to  Nibby,  is  half  a mile 
I more.  (Nibby,  Dintomi,  vol.  ii.  p.  409,  vol.  iii. 

! p.  635.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

^ NO'MIA.  [Lycaeus.] 

j NOMISTE'RIUM  (Nopiorijpiov'),  a town  in  the 
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country  of  the  Marcomanni  (^Bohemia'),  not  far  from 
the  banks  of  the  Albis  ; but  its  site  cannot  be 
determined.  (Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  § 29 ; Wilhelm,  Germanien, 
p.  222.)  [L.  S.] 

NONA'CRIS  (Ncivaffpts ; Eth.  "NuvaKpiaTTjs,  Na>- 
vaKpi(vs').  1.  A town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  of 
Pheneatis,  and  NW.  of  Pheneus,  which  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Nonaeris,  the  wife  of  Ly- 
caon.  From  a lofty  rock  above  the  town  descended 
the  waters  of  the  river  Styx.  [Styx.  J Pliny  speaks 
of  a mountain  of  the  same  name.  The  place  was  in 
ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  and  there  is  no  trace 
of  it  at  the  present  day.  Leake  conjectures  that  it 
may  have  occupied  the  site  of  Mesortighi.  (Herod, 
vi.  74 ; Paus.  viii.  17.  § 6 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Plin. 
iv.  6.  s.  10  ; Sen.  Q.  N.  iii.  25  ; Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  165,  169.)  From  this  place  Hermes  is 
called  Nonacriates  (Nwva/cpidrTjs,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.), 
Evander  Nonacrius  (Ov.  Fast.  v.  97),  Atalanta 
Nonaa'ia  (Ov.  Met.  viii.  426),  and  Callisto  No- 
nacrina  virgo  (Ov.  Met.  ii.  409)  in  the  general  sense 
of  Arcadian. 

2.  A town  of  Arcadia  in  the  territory  of  Orcho- 
menus,  which  formed,  together  with  Gallia  and 
Dipoena,  a Tripolis.  (Paus.  viii.  27.  § 4.) 

NOORDA.  [Nearda.] 

NORA  (NtSpa:  Eth.  Huipavds,  Steph.  B.  ; No- 
rensis : Capo  di  Pula'),  a city  of  Sardinia,  situated 
on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island,  on  a promontory  now 
called  the  Capo  di  Pula,  about  20  miles  S.  of  Ca- 
gliari. According  to  Pausanias  (x.  17.  § 5)  it  was 
the  most  ancient  city  in  the  island,  having  been 
founded  by  an  Iberian  colony  under  a leader  named 
Norax,  who  was  a grandson  of  Geryones.  Without 
attaching  much  value  to  this  statement,  it  seems 
clear  that  Nora  w-as,  according  to  the  traditions  of 
the  natives,  a very  ancient  city,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  considerable  in  later  times.  Pliny  notices 
the  Norenses  among  the  most  important  towns  of 
the  island ; and  their  name  occurs  repeatedly  in  the 
fragments  of  Cicero’s  oration  in  defence  of  M.  Ae- 
milius  Scaurus.  (Cic.  pro  Scaur.  1,  2,  ed.  Orell. ; 
Plin.  iii.  7.  s.  13;  Ptol,  iii.  3.  § 3.)  The  position 
of  Nora  is  correctly  given  by  Ptolemy,  though  his 
authority  had  been  discarded,  without  any  reason, 
by  several  modem  writers ; but  the  site  has  been 
clearly  established  by  the  recent  researches  of  the 
Comte  de  la  Marmora;  its  ruins  are  still  extant  on 
a small  peninsular  promontory  near  the  village  of 
Pula,  marked  by  an  ancient  church  of  St.  Effido, 
which,  as  we  learn  from  ecclesiastical  records,  was 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  Nora.  The  remains  of  a 
theatre,  an  aqueduct,  and  the  ancient  quays  on  the 
port,  are  still  visible,  and  confirm  the  notion  that  it 
was  a place  of  importance  under  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. Several  Latin  inscriptions  with  the  name  of 
the  city  and  people  have  also  been  found ; and  others 
in  the  Phoenician  or  Punic  character,  which  must 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  Carthaginian  occupation 
of  Sardinia.  (De  la  Marmora,  Voyage  en  Sardaigne, 
vol.  ii.  p.  355.) 

The  Antonine  Itinerary  (pp,  84,  84),  in  which  the 
name  is  written  Nura,  gives  the  distance  from  Cara- 
lis  as  32  M.  P.,  for  which  we  should  certainly  read 
22 : in  like  manner  the  distance  from  Sulci  should  be 
59  (instead  of  69)  miles,  which  agrees  with  the 
true  distance,  if  we  allow  for  the  windings  of  the 
coast.  (De  la  Marmora,  ih.  p.  441.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NORA  (to  Nwpo),  a mountain  fortress  of  Cappa- 
docia, on  the  frontiers  of  Lycaonia,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Taurus,  in  which  Eumenes  was  for  a whole 
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V inter  besieged  by  Antigonus.  (Died,  xviii.  41; 
riut.  Eum.  10;  Corn.  Nep.  Eum.  5;  Strab.  xii.  p. 
537.)  In  Strabo’s  time  it  was  called  Neroassus 
(Nrjpoaa-aos'),  and  served  as  a treasury  to  Sicinus, 
who  was  striving  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  Cap- 
padocia. [L.  S.] 

NORBA  (Noipia : Eth.  Nct>p€ai'bs,  Norbanus ; 
Norma),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  situated  on  the 
border  of  the  Volscian  mountains,  overlooking  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  and  about  midway  between  Cora 
and  Setia.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  Norba  was 
an  ancient  Latin  city;  its  name  is  found  in  the  list 
given  by  Dionysius  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  League ; 
and  again,  in  another  passage,  he  expressly  calls  it 
a city  of  the  Latin  nation.  (Dionys.  v.  61,  vii.  13; 
Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  note  21.)  It  appears,  indeed,  cer- 
tain that  all  the  three  cities,  Cora,  Norba,  and 
Setia,  were  originally  Latin,  before  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Volscians.  The  statement  that 
Norba  received  a fresh  colony  in  b.  c.  492,  imme- 
diately aRer  the  conclusion  of  the  league  of  Rome 
with  the  Latins,  points  to  the  necessity,  already  felt, 
of  strengthening  a position  of  much  importance, 
wliich  was  well  calculated,  as  it  is  expressed  by 
Livy,  to  be  the  citadel  of  the  surrounding  country 
(“  quae  arx  in  Pomptino  esset,”  Liv.  ii.  34 ; Dionys. 
vii.  13).  But  it  seems  probable  that  Norba,  as  well 
as  the  adjoining  cities  of  Cora  and  Setia,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Volscians  during  the  height  of 
their  power,  and  received  a fresh  colony  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  latter.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  108.) 
For  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  these  strong 
fortresses  had  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans 
and  Latins  throughout  their  wars  with  the  Vol- 
scians so  much  nearer  home ; while,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  their  names  reappear  in  history,  it  is  as 
ordinary  “ coloniae  Latinae,”  and  not  as  independent 
cities.  Hence  none  of  the  three  are  mentioned  in 
the  great  Latin  War  of  b.  o.  340,  or  the  settlement 
of  affairs  by  the  treaty  that  followed  it.  But,  just 
before  the  breaking  out  of  that  war,  and  again  in 
B.  c.  327,  we  find  the  territories  of  Cora,  Norba,  and 
Setia  ravaged  by  their  neighbours  the  Privernates, 
whose  incursions  drew  upon  them  the  vengeance  of 
Rome.  (Liv.  vii.  42,  viii.  1, 19.)  No  further  men- 
tion occurs  of  Norba  till  the  period  of  the  Second 
Punic  War,  when  it  was  one  of  the  eighteen  Latin 
colonies  which,  in  B.  c.  209,  expressed  their  readi- 
ness to  bear  the  continued  burthens  of  the  war,  and 
to  whose  fidelity  on  this  occasion  Livy  ascribes  the 
preservation  of  the  Roman  state.  (Liv.  xxvii.  10.) 
It  seems  to  have  been  chosen,  from  its  strong  and 
secluded  position,  as  one  of  the  places  where  the 
Carthaginian  hostages  were  kept,  and,  in  consequence, 
was  involved  in  the  servile  conspiracy  of  the  year 
B.  c.  198,  of  which  the  neighbouring  town  of  Setia 
was  the  centre.  (Liv.  xxxii.  2,  26.)  [Setia.] 
Norba  played  a more  important  part  during  the 
civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla;  having  been  occu- 
pied by  the  partisans  of  the  former,  it  was  tlie  last 
city  of  Italy  that  held  out,  even  after  the  fall  of 
Praeneste  and  the  death  of  the  younger  Marius, 
B.  c.  82.  It  was  at  last  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  Aemilius  Lepidus,  the  general  of  Sulla;  but  the 
garrison  put  themselves  and  the  other  inhabitants 
to  the  sword,  and  set  fire  to  the  town,  which  was 
so  entirely  destroyed  that  the  conquerors  could  carry 
off  no  booty.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  94.)  It  seems  cer- 
tain that  it  was  never  rebuilt:  Strabo  omits  all 
notice  of  it,  where  he  mentions  all  the  other  towns 
that  bordered  the  Pontine  Marshes  (v.  p.  237);  and. 
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though  Pliny  mentions  the  Norbani  among  the 
existing  “ populi  ” of  Latium,  in  another  passage  he 
reckons  Norba  among  the  cities  that  in  his  time 
had  altogether  disappeared  (iii.  5.  s.  9.  §§  64,  68). 
The  absence  of  all  subsequent  notice  of  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  evidence  of  the  existing  remains, 
which  belong  exclusively  to  a very  early  age,  without 
any  traces  of  buildings  that  can  be  refeiTed  to  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  existing  ruins  of  Norba  are  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  most  perfect  specimens  remaining  in  Italy 
of  the  style  of  construction  commonly  known  as 
Cyclopean.  Great  part  of  the  circuit  of  the  walls 
is  still  entire,  composed  of  very  massive  polygonal 
or  rudely  squared  blocks  of  solid  limestone,  without 
regular  towers,  though  the  principal  gate  is  flanked 
by  a rude  projecting  mass  which  serves  the  purpose 
of  one;  and  on  the  E.  side  there  is  a great  square 
tower  or  bastion  projecting  considerably  in  advance 
of  the  general  line  of  the  walls.  The  position  is 
one  of  great  natural  strength,,  and  the  defences  have 
been  skilfully  adapted  to  the  natural  outlines  of  the 
hill,  so  as  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  the 
ground.  On  the  side  towards  the  Pontine  Marshes 
the  fall  is  very  great,  and  as  abrupt  as  that  of  a 
cliff  on  the  sea-coast:  on  the  other  sides  the  escarp- 
ment is  less  considerable,  but  still  enough  to  render 
the  hill  in  great  measure  detached  from  the  adjoin- 
ing Volscian  mountains.  The  only  remains  within  the 
circuit  of  the  ancient  walls  are  some  foundations  and 
substructions,  in  the  same  massive  style  of  construc- 
tion as  the  walls  themselves : these  probably  served  to 
support  temples  and  other  public  buildings ; but  all 
traces  of  the  structures  themselves  have  disappeared. 
The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  wholly  uninhabited,  the 
modern  village  of  Noivna  (a  very  poor  place)  being 
situated  about  half  a mile  to  the  S.  on  a detached 
hill.  In  the  middle  ages  there  arose,  in  the  plain 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a small  town  which  took  the 
name  of  Nmfa,  from  the  sources  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name  (the  Nymphaeus  of  Pliny),  close  to 
which  it  was  situated ; but  this  was  destroyed  in  the 
13th  century,  and  is  now  wholly  in  ruins.  The 
remains  of  Norba  are  described  and  illustrated  in 
detail  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Annali  deW  Insti- 
tuto  di  Corrispondenza  Archeologica  (Rome,  1829); 
and  views  of  the  walls,  gates,  &c.  will  be  found  also 
in  Dodwell’s  Pelasgic  Remains  (fol.  Lond.  1834,  pi. 
72—80).  [E.  H.  B.] 

NORBA  CAESARIA'NA  or  CAESARE'A  (N«p- 
€a  Kaiadpeia,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 8,  viii.  4.  § 3),  a 
Roman  colony  in  Lusitania,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tagus,  lying  NW.  of  Emerita  Augusta,  and  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (iv.  20.  s.  35)  as  the  Colonia  Nor- 
bensis  Caesariana.  It  is  the  modern  Alcantara, 
and  still  exhibits  some  Roman  remains,  especially  a 
bridge  of  six  arches  over  the  Tagus,  built  by  Tra- 
jan. This  structure  is  600  feet  long  by  28  broad, 
and  245  feet  above  the  usual  level  of  the  river.  One 
of  the  arches  was  blown  up  in  1809  by  Col.  Mayne,  to 
prevent  the  French  from  passing ; but  it  was  re- 
paired in  1812  by  Col.  Sturgeon.  It  is  still  a strik- 
ing monument  of  Roman  magnificence.  The  archi- 
tect, Caius  Julius  Lacer,  was  buried  near  the  bridge ; 
and  at  its  entrance  a chapel  still  exists  containing 
an  inscription  to  his  memory.  (Ford,  HandbooTc  of 
Spain,  p.  272;  Gruter,  Tnscr.  p.  162;  Muratori, 
Nov.  Thes.  Inscr.  ,1064.  6 ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p. 
396;  Sestini,  Moneta  Vetus,  p.  14;  Florez,  Esp.  S. 
xiii.p.  128.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

NOREIA  (Ncvpijeia  or  NwpTjta),  the  ancient 
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capital  of  the  Taurisci  in  Noricum,  which  pi’OTiricc 
seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  it.  The  town 
was  situated  a little  to  the  south  of  the  river  Murius, 
on  the  road  from  Virunum  to  Ovilaba,  and  formed 
the  central  point  of  the  traffic  in  gold  and  iron 
in  Noricum ; for  in  its  neighbourhood  a considerable 
quantity  of  gold  and  iron  was  obtained.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  214;  jTa6.  Pent.')  The  place  is  celebrated  in 
history  on  account  of  the  defeat  there  sustained,  in 
B.  c.  113,  by  Cn.  Carbo  against  the  Cimbri,  and  on 
account  of  its  siege  by  the  Boii  about  b.  c.  59. 
(Strab.  1.  c.;  Liv.  Epit.  lib.  Ixiii.;  Caes.  B.  G.  i.  5.) 
Pliny  (iii.  23)  mentions  Noreia  among  the  towns 
which  had  perished  in  his  time ; but  this  must  be  a 
mistake,  for  Noreia  is  still  mentioned  in  the  Peutin- 
gerian  Table,  or  else  Pliny  confounds  this  place  with 
another  of  the  same  name.  The  site  of  the  ancient 
Noreia  b now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Nmmarh  in 
Styria.  (Muchar,  Noricum,  i.  p.  271.)  [L.  S.] 

NO'RICUM  (Noricus  ager,  Nwpi/f(5^),  a country 
on  the  south  of  the  Danube,  bordering  in  the  west 
on  Rhaetia  and  Vindelicia,  from  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  the  river  Aenus  ; in  the  north  the  Danube 
separated  it  from  Germania  Magna ; in  the  east  it 
bordered  on  Pannonia,  the  Mons  Cestius  forming  the 
boundary,  and  in  the  south  on  Pamlonia  and  Italy, 
from  which  it  was  divided  by  the  river  Savus,  the 
Alpes  Camicae,  and  mount  Ocra.  It  accordingly 
comprised  the  modern  Upper  and  Lower  Austria, 
between  the  Inn  and  the  Danube,  the  greater  part  of 
Styria,  Carinthia,  and  portions  of  Camiola,  Bavaria, 
Tyrol,  and  the  territory  of  Salzburg.  (Ptol.  ii.  13.) 

The  name  Noricum,  is  traced  by  some  to  Norix,  a 
son  of  Hercules,  but  was  in  all  probability  derived 
from  Noreia,  the  capital  of  the  country.  Nearly  the 
wht)le  of  Noricum  is  a mountainous  country,  being 
surrounded  in  most  parts  by  mountains,  sending 
their  ramifications  into  Noricum  ; while  an  Alpine 
range,  called  the  Alpes  Noricae,  traverse  the  whole 
of  the  country  in  the  direction  from  west  to  east. 
With  the  exception  of  the  north  and  south,  Noricum 
has  scarcely  any  plains,  but  numerous  valleys  and 
rivers,  the  latter  of  which  are  all  tributaries  of  the 
Danube.  The  climate  was  on  the  whole  rough  and 
cold,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  was  not  very  great; 
but  in  the  plains,  at  a distance  from  the  Alps,  the 
character  of  the  country  was  different  and  its  fertility 
greater.  (Isid.  Orig.  xiv.  4.)  It  is  probable  that 
the  Romans,  by  draining  marshes  and  rooting  out 
forests,  did  much  to  increase  the  productiveness 
of  the  country.  (Comp.  Claudian,  Bell.  Get.  365.) 
But  the  great  wealth  of  Noricum  consisted  in 
its  metals,  as  gold  and  iron.  (Strab.  iv.  pp.  208 , 2 1 4 ; 
Ov.  Met.  xiv.  711,  &c. ; Plin.  xxxiv.  41  ; Sidon. 
Apoll.  V.  51.)  The  Alpes  Noricae  still  contain 
numerous  traces  of  the  mining  activity  displayed  by 
the  Romans  in  those  parts.  Norican  iron  and  steel 
were  celebrated  in  ancient  times  as  they  still  are. 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  307 ; Herat.  Carm.  i.  1 6. 
9,  Epod.  xvii.  71;  Martial,  iv.  55.  12;  Rutil.  Itin. 
i.  351,  &c.)  The  produce  of  the  Norican  iron  mines 
seems  to  have  been  sufficient  to  supply  the  material 
for  the  manufactories  of  arms  in  Pannonia,  Moesia, 
and  Northern  Italy,  which  owed  their  origin  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  mines  of  Noricum.  There  are  also 
indications  to  show  that  the  Romans  were  not  un- 
acquainted with  the  salt  in  which  the  country 
abounds ; and  the  plant  called  Saliunca,  which 
grows  abundantly  in  the  Alpes  Noricae,  was  well 
known  to  the  Romans,  and  used  by  them  as  a 
perfume.  (Plin.  xxi.  20.) 
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Tl>e  inhabitants  of  Noricum,  called  by  the  general 
name  Norici  (liwpiKoi,  Plin.  iii.  23;  Polyb.  xxxiv. 
10;  Strab.  iv.  pp.  206,  208),  were  a Celtic  race 
(Strab.  vii.  pp.  293,  296),  whose  ancient  name  was 
Taurisci  (Plin.  iii.  24.)  The  Celtic  character  of 
the  people  is  sufficiently  attested  also  by  the  names 
of  several  Norican  tribes  and  towns.  About  the 
year  u.  c.  58,  the  Boii,  a kindred  race,  emigrated 
from  Boiohemum  and  settled  in  the  northern  part 
of  Noricum  (Caes.  B.  G.i.  5).  Strabo  (v.  p.  213) 
describes  these  Boii  as  having  come  from  the  north 
of  Italy.  They  had  resisted  the  Cimbri  and  Teu- 
tones,  but  were  afterwards  completely  annihilated 
by  the  Getae,  and  their  country  became  a desert. 
Ptolemy  does  not  mention  either  the  Norici  or  the 
Boii,  but  enumerates  several  smaller  tribes,  such  as 
the  Sevaces  (^Seovaues)  in  the  west,  the  Alauni  or 
Halaani  (’AAowot)  in  the  south,  and  the  Ambisontii 
(^ApSiaovTioi),  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the 
Isonta.  In  the  east  the  same  authority  mentions 
the  Norici  (Ncopi/foi)  together  with  two  other  small 
tribes,  the  Ambidravi  (^ApSiSpavoi,  i.  e.  dwellers 
about  the  Dra^'us)  and  the  Ambilici  {’Afx€tXiKo'i, 
or  dwellers  about  the  Liens  or  Lichias,  or  LecK).  It 
must  be  observed  that,  in  this  enumeration  of 
Ptolemy,  the  Norici,  instead  of  forming  the  great 
body  of  the  population,  were  only  one  of  the  six 
smaller  tribes. 

As  to  the  history  of  Noricum  and  its  inhabitants, 
we  know  that  at  first,  and  for  a long  time,  they  were 
governed  by  kings  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  18 ; Strab.  vii.  pp. 
304,  313);  and  some  writers  speak  of  a regnum 
Noricum  even  after  the  country  had  been  incorporated 
wuth  the  Roman  Empire.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  39,  109  ; 
Suet.  Tib.  16.)  From  early  times,  the  Noricans  had 
carried  on  considerable  commerce  with  Aquileia 
(Strab.  iv.  p.  207,  vii.  p.  314);  but  when  the 
Romans,  under  the  command  of  Tiberius  and  Drusus, 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  adjoining  coun- 
tries south  of  the  Danube,  especially  after  the 
conquest  of  Rhaetia,  Noricum  also  was  subdued  ; 
and  about  b.  c.  13,  the  country,  after  desperate 
struggles  of  its  inhabitants  with  the  Romans, 
was  conquered  by  Tiberius,  Drusus,  and  P.  Silius, 
in  the  course  of  one  summer.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  206  ; 
Dion  Cass.  liv.  20.)  The  country  was  then 
changed  into  a Roman  province,  probably  an  im- 
perial one,  and  was  accordingly  governed  by  a 
procurator.  (Tac.  Eist.i.  11,  Ann.  ii.  63.)  Partly 
to  keep  Noricum  in  subjection,  and  partly  to  pro- 
tect it  against  foreign  invasions,  a strong  body  of 
troops  (the  legio  ii.  Italica)  was  stationed  at  Lau- 
reacum,  and  three  fleets  were  kept  on  the  Danube, 
viz.  the  classis  Comaginensis,  the  cl.  Arlapensis,  and 
the  cl.  Laureacensis.  Roads  were  made  through  the 
country,  several  Roman  colonies  were  founded,  as  at 
Laureacum  and  Ovilaba,  and  fortresses  were  built. 
In  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  the  province  of  Noricum 
w'as  not  yet  divided;  but  in  the  subsequent  division 
of  the  whole  empire  into  smaller  provinces  Noricum 
was  cut  into  two  parts,  Noricum  Ripense  (the 
northern  part,  along  the  Danube),and  Noricum  Medi- 
terraneum  (embracing  the  southern  and  more  moun- 
tainous part),  each  of  which  was  governed  by  a 
praeses,  the  whole  forming  pai't  of  the  diocese  of 
Illyricum.  (Not.  Imp.  Occid.  p.  5,  and  Orient,  p.  5.) 
The  more  important  rivers  of  Noricum,  the  Savus, 
Dravus,  Murus,  Arlape,  Ises,  Jovavus  or 
Isonta,  are  described  under  their  respective  heads. 
The  ancient  capital  of  the  country  was  Noreia; 
but,  besides  this,  the  country  under  the  Roman 
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IjiTipire,  contained  a great  many  towns  of  more  or  less 
importance,  as  Boiodurum,  Joviacum,  Ovilaba, 
Lentia,  Laureacum,  Akelate  or  Ablape, 
Namare,  Cetium,  Bedaium,  Juvavum,  Viru- 
NUM,  Celeia,  Aguntum,  Loncium,  and  Teurnia. 

An  excellent  work  on  Noricum  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans  is  Muchar,  Das  Romische  Noricum,  in  two 
vols.  Graetz,  1825 ; compare  also  Zeuss,  Die 
Deutschen,  p.  240,  &c.  [L.  S.] 

NOROSBES.  [Norossus.] 

NOROSSI.  [Norossus.] 

NOROSSUS  (J^6poa(Tov  6pos,  Ptol.  vi.  14.  §§  5, 
11),  a mountain  of  Scythia  intra  Imaum,  near  which 
were  the  tribes  of  Norosbes  (Nopoo-gety)  Norossi 
(Ndpoaaoi)  and  Cachagae  (Kax^yai).  It  must 
be  referred  to  the  S.  portion  of  the  great  meridian 
chain  of  the  Ural.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NOSALE'NE  (yioaaXiivri),  a town  of  Armenia 
Minor,  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  Amanus, 
in  the  district  called  Lavianesine.  (Ptol.  v.  7. 
§ 10.)  [L.  S.] 

NOTI-CORNU  (Ndrou  Kipas,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  774; 
Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 11),  or  South  Horn,  was  a promontory 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  Ptolemy  was  the 
first  to  name  this  headland  Aromata.  [W.  B.  D.] 
NOTI-CORNU  (Notou  Kipas,  Hanno,  ap.  Geogr. 
Graec.  Min.  p.  13,  ed.  Muller;  Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 6), 
a promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Libya.  The 
Greek  version  of  the  voyage  of  Hanno  gives  the 
following  statement:  — “On  the  third  day  after 
our  departure  from  the  Chariot  of  the  Gods  (®ediv 
uxvpa),  having  sailed  by  those  streams  of  fire 
(previously  described),  we  arrived  at  a bay  called 
the  Southern  Horn,  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay 
an  island  like  the  former,  having  a lake,  and  in 
this  lake  another  island,  full  of  savage  people,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  women,  whose  bodies 
were  hairy,  and  whom  our  interpreters  called  Go- 
rillae.  Though  we  pursued  the  men,  we  could  not 
seize  any  of  them ; but  all  fled  from  us,  escaping 
over  the  precipices,  and  defending  themselves  with 
stones.  Three  women  were,  however,  taken  ; but 
they  attacked  their  conductors  with  their  teeth  and 
hands,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accom- 
pany us.  Having  killed  them,  we  flayed  them,  and 
brought  their  skins  with  us  to  Carthage.  We  did 
not  sail  further  on,  our  provisions  failing  ns.”  A 
similar  story  is  told  by  Eudoxus  of  Cyzicus,  as 
quoted  by  Mela  (iii.  9;  comp.  Plin.  v.  1.)  These 
fires  do  not  prove  volcanic  action,  as  it  must  be  re- 
collected that  the.common  custom  in  those  countries 
— as,  for  instance,  among  the  Mandingos,  as  reported 
by  Mungo  Park — of  setting  fire  at  certain  seasons 
to  the  forests  and  dry  grass,  might  have  given  rise 
to  the  statements  of  the  Carthaginian  navigator.  In 
our  own  times,  the  island  of  Amsterdam  was  set 
down  as  volcanic  from  the  same  mistake.  (Daubeny, 
Volcanoes,  p.  440.)  The  “ Chariot  of  the  Gods  ” 
has  been  identified  with  Sagres;  the  distance  of 
three  days’  sail  agrees  very  well  with  Sherboro,  to 
the  S.  of  Sierra  Leone,  while  Hanno’s  island  co- 
incides with  that  called  Macauley  in  the  charts,  the 
peculiarity  of  which  is,  that  it  has  on  its  S.  shore, 
or  sea  face,  a lake  of  pure  fresh  water  of  consider- 
able extent,  just  within  high-water  mark;  and  in- 
side of,  and  close  to  it,  another  still  larger,  salt. 
(^Journ.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  89.)  The  Gorillae, 
no  doubt,  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  anthropoid 
apes;  the  Mandingos  still  call  the  “ Orang-Outan” 
by  the  name  “ Toorilla,”  which,  as  Kluge  (ap.  Mul- 
Itr,  l.c.'),  the  latest  editor  of  Hanno,  observes,  might 
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easily  assume  the  form  it  bears  in  the  Gi-eek 
text.  [E.  B.  J.] 

NOTIUM  (Ndriov  &Kpov,  Ptol.  ii.  2.  § 5),  the 
SW.  cape  of  Ireland,  now  Missen  Read.  (Camden, 
p.  1336.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

NOTIUM.  [Calymna]. 

NOTIUM.  [Colophon.] 

NOVA  AUGUSTA  (Noou5au7ou<rTa,  or  Noot/a 
Avyovara,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 56),  a town  of  the  Arevaci 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  the  site  of  which  cannot 
be  identified.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  [T.  H.  D.J 

NOVAE  (NooOai,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 10 ; called 
NoSal  by  Procop.  Aedif.  iv.  11.  p.  308,  and 
Hierocl.  p.  636;  and  Novensis  Civ.  by  Marcellin. 
Chron.  ad  an.  487),  a town  of  Lower  Moesia  on  the 
Danube,  and  according  to  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  221) 
and  the  Not.  Imp.  (c.  29),  the  station  of  the  legio  i. 
Italica.  It  is  identified  either  with  Novograd  or 
Gourdbeli.  At  a later  period  it  obtained  the  name 
of  Eustesium.  (Jomand.  Get.  18.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

NOVANA,  a town  of  Picenum,  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iii.  13.  s.  18),  who  appears  to  place  it  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Asculum  and  Cupra.  It  is 
probably  represented  by  Monte  di  Nove,  about  8 
miles  N.  of  A scoZi.  ( C Inver, /ZaZ.  p.  741.)  [E.H.B.] 
NOVANTAE  (Noouovrot,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 7),  a 
tribe  in  the  SW.  of  Britannia  Barbara,  or  Cale- 
donia, occupying  Wigtonshire.  Their  chief  towns 
were  Leucopibia  and  Rerigonium.  [T.  H.  D.] 
NOVANTARUM  PROMONTORIUM  (Noouav- 
tcDi/  &Kpov,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 1),  the  most  N.  point  of 
the  peninsula  of  the  Novantae  in  Britannia  Barbara, 
now  Corsill  Point,  in  Wigtonshire.  (Marcian, 
p.  59,  Hudson.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

NOVANUS,  a small  river  of  the  Vestini,  men- 
tioned only  by  Pliny  (ii.  103.  s.  106),  who  places  it 
in  the  territory  of  Pitinum,  and  notices  it  for  the 
peculiarity  that  it  was  dry  in  w'inter  and  full  of 
water  in  summer.  This  circumstance  (evidently 
arising  froni  its  being  fed  by  the  snows  of  the 
highest  Apennines)  seems  to  identify  it  with  the 
stream  flowing  from  a source  called  the  Laghetto  di 
Vetojo.  (Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  281.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
NOVA'RIA  (Novapia,  Ptol. : Novara'),  a con- 
siderable city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  on  the  high- 
road from  Mediolanum  to  Vercellae,  at  the  distance 
of  33  miles  from  the  former  city.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  344, 
350.)  It  was  in  the  territoiy  of  the  Insubres  (Ptol.  iii. 
1.  § 33);  but  its  foundation  is  ascribed  by  Pliny  to 
a people  whom  he  calls  Vertacomacori,  who  were  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Vocontii,  a Gaulish  race,  according  to 
Pliny,  and  not,  as  asserted  by  Cato,  a Ligurian  one. 
(Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21.)  No  mention  is  found  in  his- 
tory of  Novaria  previous  to  the  Roman  conquest; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the  days  of  the  Empire 
a considerable  municipal  town.  It  is  reckoned  by 
Tacitus  (Hist.  i.  70)  among  the  “ firmissima  Trans- 
padanae  regionis  municipia”  which  declared  in 
favour  of  Vitellius,  A.  D.  69;  and  was  the  native 
place  of  the  rhetorician  C.  Albucius  Silus,  who  ex- 
ercised municipal  functions  there.  (Suet.  Rhet.  6.) 
Its  municipal  i*ank  is  confirmed  also  by  inscriptions 
(Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  393.  8,  &c.);  and  we  learn  from 
Pliny  that  its  territoiy  was  fertile  in  vines  (xvii.  23. 
s.  35).  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  Nova- 
ria is  again  mentioned  as  a fortified  town  of  some  im- 
portance ; and  it  seems  to  have  retained  its  consider- 
ation under  the  Lombard  nile.  (Procop.  jB.  G.  ii.  12; 
P.  Diac.  Hist.  Lang.  vi.  18.)  The  modern  city  of 
Novara  is  a flomdshiug  place,  with  about  16,000 
inhabitants,  but  has  no  ancient  remains.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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NOVAS,  AD,  a fortress  of  Upper  Moesia,  situ- 
atetl  on  the  Danube,  and  on  the  road  from  Vimi- 
nacium  to  Nicoinedia.  Qtin.  Ant.  p.  218.)  It 
lay  about  48  miles  E.  of  the  former  of  those  towns. 

! It  is  identified  with  Koluvibatz,  where  there  are 
i still  traces  of  ancient  fortifications.  [T.  H.  D.] 
NOVAS,  AD,  a station  in  Illyricum  (^Anton. 

I Itin.),  which  has  been  identified  with  Runovich  in 
the  fmoschi,  where  sevei*al  Latin  inscriptions  have 
been  found,  principally  dedications  to  Jupiter,  from 
i soldiers  of  the  1st  and  13th  legions,  who  were  quar- 
tered there.  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Monte- 
, mgro,  vol.  ii.  p.  149.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

NOVEM  CRARIS,  in  South  Gallia,  is  placed  by 
I the  Jerusalem  Itin.  between  Lectoce  [Lectoce] 

I and  Acunum,  supposed  to  be  Anconne  on  the 
1 Rhone.  [G.  L.] 

NOVEM  PAGI  is  the  name  given  by»'Pliny  (iii. 
5.  s.  8)  to  a “ populus  ” or  community  of  Etraria, 

I the  site  of  which  is  very  uncertain.  They  are  gene- 
j rally  placed,  but  without  any  real  authority,  in  the 
i neighbourhood  of  Fonim  Clodii.  (Dennis’s  Et'rw'ia, 

, vol.  i.  p.  273.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

NOVE'SIUM,  a fortified  place  on  the  Gallic  side  of 
I tne  Rhine,  which  is  often  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
I iv.  26,  33,  3.5,  &c.,  v.  22).  It  is  also  mentioned  in 
I the  Antonine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table.  There  is  no 
difficulty  about  the  position  of  Novesium,  which  is 
Neuss,  between  Colonia  Agrippina  (Coin)  and  Gel- 
duba  (Gelb  or  Gellep).  [Gelduba.]  Novesium  fell 
into  ruins,  and  was  repaired  by  Julian,  A.  d.  359. 
(Ainm.  Marc,  xviii.  2.)  [G.  L.] 

NOVIMAGUS,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Table 
after  Mosa  (^[euvi).  Mosa  is  placed  by  the  Antonine 
Itin.  on  the  rojid  between  Andomatunum  (Langres) 
and  Tullum  (Toul).  Novimagus  Nevf chateau,  on 
the  same  side  of  the  river  Mosa  as  Meuvi.  but  the 
distance  in  the  Table  is  not  correct.  [G.  L.] 

I NOVIODU'NUM  (Noouro5oui/dv).  l.Atownof 
I the  Bituriges,  in  Gallia.  Caesar,  after  the  capture  of 
I Genabum  (Orleans),  b.  c.  52,  crossed  the  Loire,  to 
I relieve  the  Boii,  who  were  attacked  by  Vercingetorix. 
^ The  position  of  the  Boii  is  not  certain  [BoiiJ. 
r On  his  march  Caesar  came  to  Noviodunum  of  the 
I Bituriges  (B.  G.  vii.  12),  which  surrendered.  But 
I on  the  approach  of  the  cavalry  of  Vercingetorix, 

! the  townsmen  shut  their  gates,  and  manned  the 
walls.  There  was  a cavalry  fight  between  the 
Romans  and  Vercingetorix  before  the  town,  and 
I Caesar  got  a victory  by  the  help  of  the  German 
1 horse.  Upon  this  the  town  again  surrendered,  and 
' Caesar  marched  on  to  Avaricum  (Bourges). 

There  is  nothing  in  this  narrative  which  will  de- 
I termine  the  site  of  Noviodunum.  D’Anville  thinks 
I that  Caesar  must  have  passed  Avaricum,  leaving  it 
i on  his  right;  and  so  he  supposes  that  Nouam,  a 
name  something  like  Noviodunum,  may  be  the  place. 

I De  Valotis  places  Noviodunum  at  Neurg  -sur-Be- 
1 renjon,  where  it  is  said  there^are  remains  ; but  this 
i proves  nothing. 

I 2.  A town  of  the  Aedui  on  the  Loire.  The  place 
I was  afterwards  called  Nevirnum,  as  the  name  ap- 
I pears  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  In  the  Table  it  is  cor- 
I rupted  into  Ebrinum.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Ne- 
I virnum  is  Nevers,  which  has  its  name  from  the 
little  river  Nievre,  which  flows  into  the  Loire. 

\ In  B.  c.  52  Caesar  had  made  Noviodunum,  which 
1 he  describes  as  in  a convenient  position  on  the  banks 
. of  the  Loire,  a depot  (B.  G.  vii.  55).  He  had  his 
. hostages  there,  corn,  his  military  chest,  with  the 
I money  in  it  allowed  him  from  home  for  the  war,  his 
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own  and  his  army’s  baggage,  and  a great  number  of 
horses  which  had  been  bought  for  him  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  After  his  failure  before  Gergovia,  the  Aedui 
at  Noviodunum  massacred  those  who  were  there  to 
look  after  stores,  the  negotiatores,  and  the  travellers 
who  were  in  the  place.  They  divided  the  money 
among  them  and  the  horses,  carried  off  in  boats  all 
the  corn  that  they  could,  and  burnt  the  rest  or 
threw  it  into  the  river.  Thinking  they  could  not 
hold  the  town,  they  burnt  it.  It  was  a regular 
Gallic  outbreak,  performed  in  its  trae  national  style. 
This  was  a great  loss  to  Caesar ; and  it  may  seem 
that  he  was  imprudent  in  leaving  such  great  stores 
in  the  power  of  treacherous  allies.  But  he  was  in 
straits  during  this  year,  and  probably  he  could  not 
do  othei-wise  than  he  did. 

Dion  Cassius  (xl.  38)  tells  the  story  out  of 
Caesar  of  the  affair  of  Noviodunum.  He  states  in- 
correctly what  Caesar  did  on  the  occasion,  and  he 
shows  that  he  neither  understood  his  original,  nor 
knew  what  he  was  writing  about 

3.  A town  of  the  Suessiones,  mentioned  by  Caesar 
(B.  G.  ii.  12).  Caesar  (b.  c.  57),  after  leaving  the 
Axona  (Aisne),  entered  the  territory  of  the  Sues- 
siones, and  making  one  day’s  long  march,  reached 
Noviodunum,  which  was  surrounded  by  a high  wall 
and  a broad  ditch.  The  place  surrendered  to  Caesar. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  Noviodunum  Suessio- 
num  was  the  place  aftenvards  called  Augusta 
[Augusta  Suessionum],  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain.  [G.  L.] 

NOVIODU'NUM  (Noovtodovvoy).  1.  A place  in 
Pannonia  Superior,  on  the  great  road  leading  from 
Aemona  to  Siscia,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Savus. 
(Ptol.  ii.  15.  § 4;  /tin.  Ant.  p.  259;  Geogr.  Rav. 
iv.  19,  where  it  is  called  Novindum.)  Its  modern 
name  is  Novigrad. 

2.  A town  and  fortress  in  Lower  Moesia,  a little 
above  the  point  where  the  Danube  divides  itself  into 
several  arms.  (Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 11.)  Near  this  town 
the  emperor  Valens  constructed  a bridge  over  the 
Danube  for  his  expedition  against  the  Greuthungi. 
(Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  1.)  Some  writers  have  supposed, 
without  any  good  reason,  that  Noviodunum  is  the 
point  at  which  Darius  ordered  a bridge  to  be  built 
when  he  set  out  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Scythians.  The  town,  as  its  name  indicates,  was  of 
Celtic  origin.  According  to  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
(p.  226)  Noviodunum  was  the  station  of  the  legio  ii. 
Herculea,  wdiile  according  to  the  “ Notitia  Imperii  ” 
it  had  the  legio  i.  Jovia  for  its  garrison.  During 
the  later  period  of  the  Western  Empire,  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  place  had  been  destroyed,  but  they  were 
restored  by  Justinian  (Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  11 ; comp. 
Hierocl.  p.  637 ; and  Constant.  Porph.  deThem.  ii.  1, 
where  the  place  is  called  Ha€i6Sowos  and  fia€to- 
Bouvov).  The  Civitas  Nova  in  Jornandes  (Get.  5) 
is  probably  the  same  as  Noviodunum ; and  it  is 
generally  believed  that  its  site  is  occupied  by  the 
modern  isaezi.  [L.  S.] 

NOVIOMAGUS  (Notdyaa7os).  1.  A town  in 
Gallia,  which  aftenvards  had  the  name  Lexovii  [Lex- 
ovii],  which  was  that  of  a people  of  Celtica.  In 
the  Greek  text  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  § 2),  as  it  is  at 
present  printed,  the  word  Limen  (Xi/xrjv)  is  put 
after  the  name  Noeomagus.  But  this  is  not  true, 
for  Noviomagus  is  Lisieux,  which  is  not  on  the 
sea,  though  the  territory  of  the  Lexovii  extended  to 
the  sea. 

2.  Afterwards  Nemetes,  in  Gallia,  the  capital  of 
the  Nemetae  or  Nemetes  [Nemetes.]  The  name 
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is  Noeomasras  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  § 17).  In  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  (xv.  11,  xvi.  2)  and  the  Notitia 
Imp.  it  occurs  under  the  name  of  the  people,  Nemetes 
or  Neinetae,  It  is  now  (Speier,  near  the  small  stream 
called  Speierbach,  which  flows  into  the  Rhine  In 
some  of  the  late  Notitiae  we  read  “ civitas  Nemetum, 
id  est,  Spira.”  (D’Anville,  Notice,  ^c.) 

3.  A town  of  the  Batavi,  is  the  Dutch  town  of 
Nymegen,  on  the  Vahalis  ( Waal).  It  is  marked  in 
the  Table  as  a chief  town.  D’Anville  observes  that 
the  station  Ad  Duodecimum  [Dtjodecimum,  Ad] 
is  placed  by  the  Table  on  a Roman  road,  and  next 
to  Novioma^us  ; and  that  this  shows  that  Novio- 
masus  had  a territory,  for  capital  places  used  to 
reckon  the  distances  from  their  city  to  the  limits  of 
their  territory. 

4.  A town  of  the  Bituriges  Vivisci.  (Ptol.  ii.  7. 
§ 8.)  [Bituriges  Via'isci.] 

5.  A town  of  theRemi,  is  placed  by  the  Table  on 
a road  which,  leading  from  Durocortorum  (^Reims)  to 
a position  named  Mosa,  must  cross  the  Maas  at 
Movson  [Mosomagus.]  Noviomagus  is  xii.  from 
Durocortorum,  and  it  is  supposed  by  D’Anville  to  be 
Neuville. 

6.  A town  of  the  Treviri,  is  placed  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.  xiii.  from  Trier,  on  the  Mosel.  In  the 
Table  it  is  viii.,  but  as  viii.  is  far  from  the  truth, 
D’Anville  supposes  that  the  v.  in  the  Table  should 
be  X.  The  river  bends  a good  deal  below  Trier,  and 
in  one  of  the  elbows  which  it  forms  is  Neumagen, 
the -representative  of  Noviomagus.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Ausonius's  poem  (^Mosella,  v.  11): — 

“ Novimagum  divi  castra  inclita  Constantini.” 

It  is  said  that  many  Roman  remains  have  been  found 
at  Neumagen. 

7.  A town  of  the  Veromandui.  In  the  Antonine 

Itin.  this  place  is  fixed  at  27  M.  P.  from  Soissons, 
and  34  M P.  from  Amiens.  But  their  distances,  as 
D’Anville  says,  are  not  exact,  for  Noviodunuin  is 
Noyon,  which  is  further  from  Amiens  and  nearer  to 
Soissons  than  the  Itin.  fixes  it.  The  alteration  of 
the  name  Noviomagus  to  Noyon  is  made  clearer 
when  we  know  that  in  a middle  age  document  the 
name  is  Noviomum,  from  which  to  Noyon  the  change 
is  easv.  [G.  L ] 

NOVIOMAGUS  {^oi6fxayos,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 28), 
capital  of  the  Regni  in  Britannia  Prima,  marked  in 
the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  472)  as  the  first  station  on  the 
road  from  London  to  Durovernum,  and  as  10  miles 
distant  from  the  former  town.  It  has  been  variously 
placed  at  Woodcote  in  Surrey,  and  Holwood  Hill  in 
Kent.  Camden,  w’ho  adopts  the  former  site  in  his 
description  of  Surrey  192),  seems  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  (p.  219)  to  prefer  the  latter;  where 
on  the  little  river  Ravensboum,  there  still  remain 
traces  of  ramparts  and  ditches  of  a vast  extent. 
This  site  would  also  agree  better  with  the  distances 
in  the  Itinerary.  [T.  H.  D.] 

NOVIOREGUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  An- 
tonine Itin.  on  a road  from  Bnrdigala  (^Bordeaux) 
to  Mediolanum  Santonum  (Savites);  and  between 
Tamnum  (Tahnon  or  Tallemont)  and  Mediolanum. 
D’Anville  supposes  Novioregum  to  be  Royan  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Gironde  ; but  this  place  is  quite 
out  of  the  direct  road  to  Saintes,  as  D’Aiwille 
admits.  He  has  to  correct  the  distance  also  in  the 
Itin.  between  Tamnum  and  Novioregum  to  make 
it  agree  with  the  distance  between  Talmon  and 
Royan.  [G.  L.] 

NOVIUM  (Noodtov,  Ptol.  ii  6.  § 22),  a town 
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of  the  Artabri  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  iden- 
tified by  some  with  Porto  Mouro,  by  others  with 
Noya.  [T.  H.  D.] 

NOVIUS  (Noowios,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 2),  a river  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Britannia  Barbara,  or  Caledonia, 
flowing  into  the  estuary  Ituna  (or  Solway  Firth), 
now  the  Nith.  [T.  H.  D.] 

NOVUM  COMUM.  [Comum.] 

NUAESIUM  (Novaiaiov),  a town  of  GeiTnany, 
mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 29).  It  was 
probably  situated  in  the  country  of  the  Chatti,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Fritzlar,  though  others  identify 
its  site  with  that  of  castle  Nienhus  in  Westphalia, 
nenv  Neheim.  (Wilhelm,  Cermantew.p.  188.)  [L.S.] 
NUBA  LACUS.  [Nigeir.] 

NUBAE  (NovSat,  Strab.  xxvii.  pp.  786,  819 ; 
Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 30.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  also  Noo§a?ot  and 
NouSdSey;  Nubei,  Plin.  vi.  .30.  s.  34),  were  a negro 
race,  situated  S.  of  Meroe  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Nile,  and  when  they  first  appear  in  history 
were  composed  of  independent  clans  governed  by 
their  several  chieftains.  From  the  Nubae  is  derived 
the  modern  appellation  of  Nubia,  a region  which 
properly  does  not  belong  to  ancient  geography ; yet 
the  ancient  Nubae  differed  in  many  respects,  both  in 
the  extent  of  their  country  and  their  national  cha- 
racter, from  the  modern  Nubians. 

Their  name  is  Aegyptian,  and  came  from  the 
Nile-valley  to  Europe.  From  remote  periods  Ae- 
gypt  and  Aethiopia  imported  from  the  regions  S. 
of  Meroe  ivory,  ebony,  and  gold;  and  gold,  in  the 
language  of  Aegypt,  was  Noub;  and  thus  the  gold- 
producing  districts  S.  of  Sennaar  (Meroe),  and  in 
Kordofan,  Avere  de.signated  by  the  merchants  trad- 
ing with  them  as  the  land  of  Noub.  Even  in  the 
present  day  the  Copts  who  live  on  the  lower  Nile 
call  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  above  Assouan 
(Syene)  Nubah, — a name  indeed  disowned  by  those 
to  whom  it  is  given,  and  of  which  the  origin  and 
import  are  unknown  to  those  who  give  it.  Koi'- 
dofan,  separated  from  Aegypt  by  a desert  Avhich 
can  be  ea.sily  cros.sed,  and  containing  no  obstructing 
population  of  settled  and  warlike  tribes,  lay  almost 
within  view  of  Aethiopia  and  the  country  N.  of  it; 
and  the  Nubae,  though  of  a different  race,  were 
familiarly  knowm  by  all  who  drank  of  the  waters  of 
the  Lower  Nile.  The  occupations  of  the  Nubae 
brought  them  into  immediate  contact  with  the  mer- 
cantile classes  of  their  more  civilised  neighbours. 
They  were  the  water-carriers  and  caravan-guides. 
They  Avere  employed  also  in  the  trade  of  Libya  In- 
terior, and,  until  the  Arabian  conquest  of  Eastern 
Africa,  were  generally  known  to  the  ancients  as  a 
nomade  people,  who  roamed  over  the  vi-astes  between 
the  S.  of  Meroe  and  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Nor,  indeed,  were  they  without  settled  habitations : 
the  country  immediately  N.  of  Kordofan  is  not  en- 
tirely barren. but  lies  within  the  limit  of  the  periodical 
rains,  and  the  hamlet^  of  the  Nubae  Avere  scattered 
over  the  meadow  tracts  that  divide  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Nile.  The  independence  of  the 
tribes  was  probably  owing  to  their  dispersed  habi- 
tations. In  the  third  century  a.  d.  they  seem  to 
have  become  more  compact  and  civili.sed;  for  Avhen 
the  Romans,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  A.  D.  285 — 
305,  withdrew  from  the  Nile-valley  above  Rhilae, 
they  placed  in  it  and  in  the  stations  up  the  river 
colonies  of  Nobatae  (Nubae,  NoogaSes)  from  the 
western  desert.  These  settlements  may  be  regarded 
as  the  germ  of  the  present  Nubia.  Supported  by 
the  Romans  who  needed  them  as  a barrier  against 
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tlie  Blemmyes,  and  reinforced  by  their  kindred  from 
SW.,  civilised  also  in  some  measure  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  among  them,  these  wander- 
ing negroes  became  an  agricultural  race,  maintained 
themselves  against  the  ruder  tribes  of  the  eastern 
deserts,  and  in  the  sixth  century  A.  D.  were  firmly 
established  as  far  S.  perhaps  as  the  Second  Cataract. 
(Procop.  Bell.  Persic,  i.  c.  15.)  In  the  following 
century  the  Nubae  were  for  a time  overwhelmed  by 
the  Arabs,  and  their  growing  civilisation  was 
checked.  Their  employment  as  caravan-guides  was 
diminished  by  the  introduction  of  the  camel,  and 
their  numbers  w’ere  thinned  by  the  increased  activity 
of  the  slave-trade;  since  the  Arabian  invaders  found 
these  sturdy  and  docile  negroes  a marketable  com- 
modity on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  But 
within  a century  and  a half  the  Nubae  again  appear 
as  the  predominant  race  on  the  Upper  Nile  and  its 
tributaries.  The  entire  valley  of  the  Nile,  from 
Dongola  inclusive  down  to  the  frontier  of  Aegypt,  is 
in  their  hands,  and  the  name  Nubia  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  geograpliy. 

The  more  ancient  Nubae  were  settled  in  the  hills 
of  Kordofan.  SW.  of  Meroe.  (Kiippell,  Reis  in  in 
Nubien,  p.  32.)  The  language  of  the  Nubians  of 
the  Nile  at  tliis  day  is  radically  the  same  with 
that  of  northern  Kordofan;  and  their  numbers 
were  possibly  underrated  by  the  Greeks,  who  were 
acquainted  with  such  tribes  only  as  wandered  north- 
ward in  quest  of  service  with  the  caravans  from 
Coptos  and  Philae  to  the  harbours  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Tlie  ancient  geographers,  indeed,  mention  the  Nu 
I bae  as  a .scattered  race.  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy 
each  assign  to  them  a different  position.  Ptolemy 
(iv.  ft.  § 16)  dissevers  them  from  the  Nile,  doubt le.ss 
erroneously,  and  places  them  W.  of  the  Abyssinian 
mountains,  near  the  river  Gir  and  in  close  contact 
with  the  Garamantes.  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  819)  speaks 
i of  them  as  a great  nation  of  Lybia,  dwelling  in  nu- 
merous independent  communities  between  the  lati- 
tude  of  Meroe  and  the  great  bends  of  the  Nile,— 
i,  e.  in  Dongola.  Lastly,  Pliny  (vi.  30.  s.  34) 
j sets  them  8 days  W.  of  the  island  of  the  Semberritae 
i (Sennaar).  All  these  accounts,  liowever,  may  be 
I reconciled  by  assuming  Kordofan  to  have  been  the 
1 original  home  of  the  Nubae,  whence  they  stretched 
I themselves  N.  and  W.  accordingly  as  they  found 
1 room  for  tillage,  caravan  routes,  or  weaker  tribes  of 
I nomades. 

j The  Pharaohs  made  many  settlements  in  Nubia, 
and  a considerable  Aegyptian  population  was  intro- 
I duced  among  the  native  Aethiopian  tribes  as  far 
1 S.  as  the  island  of  Gagaudes  (.dr^o),  or  even  Gehel- 
el-Birkel.  (Lat.  18°  25'  N.)  It  is  not  certain 
whether  any  of  the  present  races  of  Nubia  can  be 
regarded  as  descendants  of  these  colonists.  Tlieir 
presence,  however,  is  attested  by  a series  of  monu- 
ments embracing  nearly  the  whole  period  of  Aegyptian 
architecture.  These  monuments  represent  three 
eras  in  architectural  history.  (1)  The  first  com- 
j prehends  the  temples  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  mount- 
I ains ; (2)  the  second,  the  temples  wdiich  are  de- 
: tached  from  the  rocks,  but  emulate  in  their  massive 
I proportions  their  original  types ; (3)  the  third 
embraces  those  smaller  and  more  graceful  edifices, 
sucli  as  are  tlio.se  of  Gartaas  and  Dandour,  in  which 
the  solid  masses  of  the  first  style  are  wholly  laid 
aside.  Of  the.se  structures,  however,  though  seated 
I in  their  land,  the  Nubae  were  not  the  authors  ; and 
1 they  must  be  regarded  either  as  the  works  of  a race 
j cognate  with  the  Aegyptians,  who  spread  their  civi- 
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lisation  northward  through  the  Nile-valley,  or  of 
colonists  from  the  Thebaid,  who  carved  upon  the 
walls  of  Ipsamhul,  Semneh,  and  Soleh  the  titles 
and  victories  of  Rameses  the  Great.  [W.  B.  D.] 
NUCE'RIA  QiovKepla:  Eth.  l^ovKepivos  or  Nou- 
Kpiuos  : Nucerinus).  1.  Surnamed  Alfaterna 
(^Nocera  dei  Pagani),  a considerable  city  of  Campa- 
nia, situated  16  miles  SE.  from  Nola,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Sarnus,  about  9 miles  from  its  mouth. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  247 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  109.) 
The  origin  of  its  distinctive  appellation  is  unknown; 
the  analogous  cases  of  Teanum  Sidicinum  and  others 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  Alfaterni  were  a 
tribe  or  people  of  which  Nnceria  was  the  chief  town; 
but  no  mention  is  found  of  them  as  such.  Pliny, 
however,  notices  the  Alfaterni  among  the  “ populi” 
of  Campania,  apart  from  Nuceria  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9); 
and  we  learn  from  their  coins  that  the  inhabitants 
themselves,  who  were  of  Oscan  race,  used  the  desig- 
nation of  Nucerini  Alfaterni  (“  Nufkrinum  Alafa- 
ternum”),  which  we  find  applied  to  them  both  by 
Greek  and  Roman  w'riters  (flovKepia  g ' R\<paT4pvt] 
KaXovjbLfVTj,  Diod.  xix.  65;  Nuceria  Alfaterna,  Liv. 
ix.  41;  Friedlander,  Oskische  Munzen,  ^.21).  The 
first  mention  of  Nuceria  in  history  occurs  in  b.c.  315, 
during  the  Second  Samnite  War,  w'hen  its  citizens, 
who  were  at  this  time  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Romans,  were  induced  to  abandon  their  all'ance,  and 
make  common  cause  with  the  Samnites  (Diod.  xix. 
65).  In  B.  c.  308  they  were  punished  for  their  de- 
fection by  the  consul  Fabius,  who  invaded  their  ter- 
ritory, and  laid  siege  to  their  city,  till  he  compelled 
them  to  an  unqualified  submission.  (Liv.  ix.  41.) 
No  subsequent  notice  of  it  occurs  till  the  Second 
Punic  War,  when,  in  B.c.  216,  Hannibal,  having  been 
foiled  in  his  attempt  upon  Nola,  turned  his  arms 
against  Nuceria,  and  with  much  better  success;  for 
though  the  citizens  at  fir.st  offered  a vigorous  resist- 
ance, they  were  soon  compelled  by  famine  to  sur- 
render: the  city  was  given  up  to  plunder  and  totally 
destroyed,  while  the  surviving  inhabitants  took  re- 
fuge in  the  other  cities  of  Campania.  (Liv.  xxiii. 
15;  Appian,  Pun.  63.)  After  Hannibal  had  been 
compelled  to  abandon  his  hold  on  Campania,  the  fu- 
gitive Nucerians  were  restored  (b.c.  210);  but,  in- 
stead of  being  again  established  in  their  native  city, 
they  were,  at  their  own  request,  settled  at  Atella, 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  being  transferred  to  Ca- 
latia.  (Liv.  xxvii.  3 ; Appian.  Annib.  49.)  How 
Nuceria  itself  was  repeopled  w^e  are  not  informed, 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  again  became  a flourishing 
municipal  town,  wdth  a territory  extending  down  to 
the  sea-coast  (Pol.  iii.  91),  and  is  mentioned  by 
Cicero  as  in  his  day  one  of  the  imjiortant  towns  of 
Campania.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  31.)  Its  territory 
was  ravaged  by  C.Papius  in  the  Social  War,  b.c.  90 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  42);  and  if  we  may  trust  the  state- 
ment of  Florus,  the  city  itself  was  taken  and  plun- 
dered in  the  same  w'ar.  (Flor.  iii.  18.  §11.)  It 
again  suffered  a similar  calamity  in  b.c.  73,  at  the 
hands  of  Spartacus  (Id.  iii.  20.  § 5);  and,  according 
to  Appian,  it  was  one  of  the  towns  which  the  Tri- 
umvirs assigned  to  their  veterans  for  their  occu- 
pation (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  3) : but  from  the  Liber 
Coloniarum  it  would  appear  that  the  actual  colony 
was  not  settled  there  until  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Empire  under  Augustus.  (Lift.  Colon. 
p.  235.)  It  is  there  termed  Nuceria  Constantia,  an 
epithet  found  also  in  the  Itinerary.  (^Itin.  Ant. 
p.  129.)  Ptolemy  also  attests  its  colonial  rank 
(Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 69) ; and  we  learn  from  Tacitus 
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that  it  received  a fresh  accession  of  veteran  sol- 
diers as  colonists  under  Nero.  (Tac.  xiii.  31.) 
It  was  not  long  after  this  new  settlement  that 
a violent  quarrel  broke  out  between  the  colonists  of 
Pompeii  and  Nuceria,  which  ended  in  a sei  ious  tu- 
mult, not  without  bloodshed  (Id.  xiv.  17).  This 
is  the  last  mention  of  Nuceria  that  we  find  in  his- 
tory under  the  Roman  Empire;  but  its  name  appears 
in  the  Itineraries,  and  is  incidentally  mentioned  by 
Procopius.  The  decisive  battle  between  Narses  and 
Teias,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Gothic  monarchy  in 
Italy,  A.  I).  .533,  was  fought  in  its  neighbourhood,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sarnus,  called  by  Procopius  the 
Draco.  (Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  35.)  We  learn  also  that  it 
was  an  episcopal  see  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity, 
a dignity  that  it  has  retained  without  interruption 
down  to  the  present  day.  Its  modern  appellation  of 
S^ocera  dei  Pagani  is  derived  from  the  circumstance, 
that  in  the  13th  century  a body  of  Saracens  were  es- 
tablished there  by  theempei-or  Frederic  II.  There  are 
n(»  remains  of  antiquity  at  iVocera,  except  .a  very  old 
church,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  an 
ancient  temple.  (Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  602.) 

It  was  at  Nuceria  that  the  great  line  of  high-road, 
which,  quitting  the  Appian  Way  at  Capua,  proceeded 
directly  S.  to  Rhegium,  began  to  ascend  the  range  of 
hills  that  separate  the  Bay  of  Naples  from  that  of 
Salerno,  or  the  Posidonian  gulf,  as  it  was  called  by 
the  ancients.  Strabo  reckons  the  distance  from  Pom- 
eii,  through  Nuceria  to  Marcina,  on  the  latter  bay, 
at  120  stadia  (15  Roman  miles)  (Strab.  v.  p.  251), 
which  is  less  than  the  truth;  Nuceria  being,  in  fact, 
7 geographical  miles,  or  70  stadia,  from  Pompeii, 
and  the  same  distance  from  the  sea  near  Salerno. 
The  inscription  at  Polla  (Forum  Popillii)  gives  the 
distance  from  thence  to  Nuceria  at  51  M.  P. ; while  it 
reckons  only  33  from  thence  to  Capua.  The  Itine- 
rary gives  16  from  Nuceria  to  Nola,  and  21  from 
Noia  to  Capua.  (Orell.  Insci\  3308  ; Mommsen, 
Inscr.  B.N.  6276;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  109). 
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2.  (^Nocera'),  a town  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the 
Flaminian  Way,  between  Forum  Flaminii  and  the 
actual  pass  of  the  Apennines.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  as  a town  of  considerable  population,  owing  to 
its  situation  on  so  frequented  a line  of  road,  as  well 
as  to  a manufacture  of  wooden  vessels  for  household 
utensils.  Pliny  designates  the  inhabitants  as  “ Nu- 
cerini  cognomir.e  F ivonienses  et  Camellani,”  but  the 
origin  of  both  appellations  is  quite  unknown.  Pto- 
lemy terms  it  a Colonia,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  as 
such  by  any  other  writer.  If  this  is  not  a mistake, 
it  must  have  been  one  of  those  settled  by  Trajan  or 
Hadrian.  (Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  401.)  The  modern 
city  of  Nocera,  a small  place,  though  an  episcopal  see 
of  great  antiquity,  undoubtedly  retains  the  anc’ent 
site.  It  was  situated  12  miles  from  Forum  Flaminii 
and  15  from  Fulginium  {Foligno').  (Strab.  v.  p.  227 ; 
Pliu.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §53;  Itin.  Ant. 
p.  3 1 1 ; Itin.  Hier.  p.  6 1 4.) 

3.  A town  of  Cispadane  Gaul,  mentioned  only  by 
Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §46),  from  whom  we  learn  that  it 
was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Regium  Le- 
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pidum  and  Mutina;  but  was  not  on  the  line  of  the 
Via  Aeinilia.  It  is  probably  represented  by  the  vil- 
lage of  Luzzara,  near  Guastalla,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Po.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  281.) 

4.  A city  of  Bruttium,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Terina,  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  author,  but  the 
exi.stence  of  which  is  clearly  established  by  its  coins, 
which  have  the  Gre^k  inscription  NOTKPINHN 
(those  of  Nuceria  Alfaterna  having  uniformly  Oscan 
legends),  and  indicate  a close  connection  with  Terina 
and  Rhegium.  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  modern 
town  of  Nocera,  situated  on  a hill  about  4 miles  from 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sa- 
viito.  Considerable  remains  of  an  ancient  city  are 
still  visible  there,  which  have  been  regarded  by  many 
writers  as  tho.se  of  Terina  (Millingen,  Ancient  Coins, 
p.  25,  Numismatique  de  VAnc.  Italic,  p.  58).  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  UovKp'ia  cited  by  Stephanus 
of  Byzantium  from  Philistus  is  the  city  in  question, 
though  he  terms  it  a city  of  Tyrrhenia,  which  must 
in  any  case  be  erroneous.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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NUDIONNUM,  in  the  Table,  is  probably  the  same 
place  as  Noeodunum  of  the  Diablintes.  [Nouo- 
DUNUM.]  [G.  L.] 

NU'DIUM  (NovSiov'),  a town  founded  by  the 
Minyae,  in  'friphylia  in  Elis,  but  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  Elcians  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (iv.  148). 

NUn'HONES,  a German  tribe,  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  {Germ.  40)  as  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the 
Albis  {Elbe),  to  the  SW.  of  the  Longobardi.  They 
in  common  with  other  neighbouring  tribes  worshipped 
Ertha,  that  is,  the  Earth.  In  some  editions  the 
name  is  written  Nurtones;  so  that  nothing  definite 
can  be  said  either  in  regard  to  the  import  of  their 
name  or  to  the  exact  locality  they  inhabited.  [L.S.] 

NUIUS  (Noi/too  €K§o\ai,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 6;  in  tlio 
Latin  translation,  “ Nunii  ostia”),  a river  of  Interior 
Libya,  which  discharged  itself  into  the  sea  to  the  S. 
of  Mauretania  Tingitana.  It  has  been  identified 
with  that  which  is  called  in  the  Ship  journal  of 
Hanno,  Lixus  (A/|os,  Geog.  Grace.  Min.,  p.  5,  ed. 
Muller),  and  by  Scylax  of  Caryanda  (if  the  present 
text  be  correct),  Xion  {s.iodv,  p.  53),  and  by  Poly- 
bius {ap.  Plin.  V.  1),  Cosen  us.  The  Lybian  river 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Mauretanian  river, 
and  town  of  the  same  name,  mentioned  by  Scyhix 
{1.  c.:  comp.  Artemidorus,  ap  Strab.  xvii.  p.  829; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  Ai7^  ; Ai(a,  Hecat.  Fr.  328;  Aif, 
Ptol.  iv.  1.  §§  2,  13;  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  10.  §6; 
Plin.  V.  1),  and  which  is  now  represented  by  the 
river  called  by  the  Arabs  Wady-el-Khos.  falling  into 
the  sea  at  El-Arisch,  where  Barth  {Wanderungen, 
pp.  23 — 25)  found  ruins  of  the  ancient  Lixus.  The 
Lixus  of  Hanno,  or  Nuius  of  Ptolemy,  is  the  Quad- 
Dra  {Wady-Dra),  which  the  S.  declivity  of  the 
A tlas  of  Marocco  sends  to  the  Sahara  in  lat.  32° ; a 
river  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  nearly  dry,  and 
which  Renou  {Explor.  de  VAlg.  Hut.  et  Geogr. 
vol.  viii.  pp.  65 — 78)  considers  to  be  a sixth  longer 
than  the  Rhine.  It  flows  at  first  from  N.  to  S.,  until, 
in  N.  lat  29°  and  \V'.  long.  5°,  it  turns  almost  at  right 
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angles  to  its  former  course,  nius  to  the  W.,  and  after 
passing  through  the  great  fresli- water  lake  of  Dehaid, 
enters  the  sea  at  Cape  Nun.  The  name  of  this  cape, 
so  celebrated  in  the  Portuguese  discoveries  of  the 
15th  century,  appears  to  have  a much  older  origin 
than  has  been  supposed,  and  goes  back  to  the  time  of 
Ptolemy.  Edrisi  speaks  of  a town,  Nul  or  Wadi 
Nun,  somewhat  more  to  the  S.,  and  three  days’  jour- 
ney in  the  interior:  Leo  Africanus  calls  it  Belad  de 
Non.  (Humboldt,  Aspects  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  pp. 
118— 120,  trans.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

NUMANA  (yiovixavui  Eth.  Numanas:  Urnana), 
a town  of  Picenum,  situated  on  the  sea-coast  of  that 
province,  8 miles  S.  of  Ancona,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  mountain  promontory  called  Mons 
Cumerus.  (Plin.  Hi.  13.  s.  18;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 21; 
Mel.  ii.  4.  § 6;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  312.)  Its  foundation 
is  ascribed  by  Pliny  to  the  Siculi ; but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  is  not  a mistake;  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  Numana  as  well  as  Ancona  was  colonised 
by  Sicilian  Greeks,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Dionysius 
of  Syiacuse.  No  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history; 
but  iSiiius  Italicus  enumerates  it  among  the  towns 
of  Picenum  in  the  Second  Punic  War ; and  we 
learn  from  inscriptions  that  it  was  a municipal  town, 
and  apparently  one  of  some  consideration,  as  its 
name  is  associated  with  the  important  cities  of 
Aesis  and  Auximum.  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  431 ; Gruter, 
Inscr.  p.  446.  1.  2 ; Orell.  Inscr.  3899,  3900.) 
Tlie  Itineraries  place  it  8 miles  from  Ancona  and 
10  from  Potentia.  (^l tin.  Ant.  p.  312;  Tub.  Feut.) 
It  was  in  early  ages  an  episcopal  see,  but  this  was 
afterwards  united  with  that  of  Ancona.  The  an- 
cient city  was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards  in  the 
eighth  century;  and  the  modern  Urnana  is  a poor 
place.  [E.  H.  B.] 

NUMA'NTIA  (Noi//io  Tto,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § .56; 
Nofiavria,  Steph.  B.  s.  w.),  the  capital  of  the  Are- 
vaci  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  the  most  fa- 
mous city  in  all  Celtiberia,  according  to  Strabo  (iii. 
p.  162)  and  Mela  (ii.  6).  Pliny  however  (iii.  3. 
8.  4),  places  it  in  the  territory  of  the  Pelendones, 
which  also  agrees  with  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p  442).  It 
is  represented  as  situated  on  an  eminence  of  mode- 
rate height,  but  great  steepriess,  and  approachable 
oidy  on  one  side,  which  was  defended  by  ditches 
ami  iutrenchments.  (Flor.  ii.  18  ; Oros.  v.  7 ; 
Appian,  B.  Hisp.  76,  91.)  The  Durius  flowed  near 
it.  and  also  another  small  river,  whose  name  is  not 
mentioned.  (Appian,  .B.  Hisp.  76  ; Dion  Cass.  Fr. 
82,  ed.  Fabr.  i.  p.  35.)  It  was  on  the  road  from  As- 
turica  to  Caesaraugusta  (7fm.  Ant.  1.  c.),  and  had  a 
circumference  of  24  stadia  (Appian,  B.  90; 

Oros.  1.  c.)  ; but  was  not  surrounded  with  walls. 
(Florus,  1.  c.)  Its  memorable  siege  and  destruction 
by  Scipio  Africanus,  b.  c.  134,  are  related  by  Appian 
(48 — 98),  Eutropius  (iv.  17),  Cicero  (de  Off.  i.  11), 
Strabo  (/.  c.),  &c.  The  ruins  at  Puente  de  Don 
Guarray  probably  mark  the  site  of  this  once  fa- 
mous city.  (Aldrete,  Ant.  Hisp.  i.  6 ; Florez,  Esp. 
S.  vii.  p.  276;  D’Anville,  Mem.  de  I'  Acad,  des 
Inscr.  vol.  xl.  p.  770,  cited  by  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  455.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

NUME'NIUM  (Uovp.7]vior,  Stadiasm.  298),  a 
small  island  with  a spring  of  fresh  water,  55  stadia 
from  Paphos;  perhaps  the  same  as  that  described  by 
Pliny  (“contra  Neampaphum  Hieroccpia,”  v.  .35). 
Strabo  (xiv.  pp.  683,  684)  has  an  inland  town  Hie- 
rocepia.  * [E.  B.  J.] 

NUMI'CIUS  (No/xIkios:  Rio  Torto),  a small  river 
■of  Laiimn,  flowing  into  the  sea  between  Lavinium 
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and  Ardea.  It  is  mentioned  almost  exclusively  in 
reference  to  t he  legendary  history  of  Aeneas,  who, 
according  to  the  poetical  tradition,  adopted  also  by 
the  Roman  historians,  was  buried  on  its  banks,  where 
he  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Jupiter  Indiges, 
and  had  a sacred  grove  and  Heroum.  (Liv.  i.  2; 
Dionys.  i.  64 ; Viet.  Oriy.  Gent.  Roin.  1 4 : Ovid.  Met. 
xiv.  598 — 608;  Tibull.  ii.  5.39 — 44.)  Immediately 
adjoining  the  grove  of  Jujdter  Indiges  was  one  of 
Anna  Perenna,  originally  a Roman  divinity,  and 
probably  the  tutelary  nymph  of  the  river,  but  who 
was  brought  also  into  connection  with  Aeneas  by 
the  legends  of  later  times,  which  represented  her  as 
the  sister  of  Dido,  queen  of  Carthage.  The  fables 
connected  with  her  are  related  at  full  by  Ovid(B<w<. 
iii.  545—564),  and  by  Silius  Italicus  (viii.  28 — 
201).  Both  of  these  poets  speak  of  the  Numicius 
as  a small  stream,  with  stagnant  waters  and  reedy 
banks:  but  they  afford  no  clue  to  its  situation,  be- 
yond the  general  intimation  that  it  was  in  the 
Laurentine  territory,  an  appellation  w-hich  is  some- 
times used,  by  the  poets  especially,  with  veiy  vague 
latitude.  But  Pliny,  in  enumerating  the  places  along 
the  coast  of  Latium,  mentions  the  river  Numicius 
between  Laurentum  and  Ardea;  and  from  the  nar- 
rative of  Dionysius  it  would  seem  that  he  certainly 
conceived  the  battle  in  which  Aeneas  was  slain  to 
have  been  fought  between  Lavinium  and  Ardea,  but 
nearer  the  former  city.  Hence  the  Rio  Toi’to,  a 
small  river  with  a sluggish  and  winding  stream, 
which  forms  a considerable  marsh  near  its  outlet, 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  ancient  Numicius.  It 
would  seem  from  Pliny  that  the  Lucus  Jovis  Indi- 
getis  was  situated  on  its  right  bank.  (Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  9;  Dionys.  i.  64;  Nibby,  Dintorni,  vol.  ii.  p. 
418.)  . [E.  H.  B.] 

NUMI'DIA,  the  central  tract  of  country  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Africa,  W'hich  forms  the  largest  portion 
of  the  country  now  occupied  by  the  French,  and 
called  Algeria  or  Alger ie. 

I.  Name,  Limits,  and  Inhabitants. 

The  continuous  system  of  highlands,  which  extends 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  was  in  the 
earliest  period  occupied  by  a race  of  people  consisting 
of  many  tribes,  of  whom,  the  Berbers  of  the  Algerine 
territories,  or  the  Kabyles  or  Quubaily,  as  they  are 
called  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities,  are  the  repre- 
sentatives. These  peoples,  speaking  a language  which 
was  once  spoken  from  the  Fortunate  Islands  in  the 
W.  to  the  Cataracts  (»f  the  Nile,  and  which  still  ex- 
plains many  names  in  ancient  African  topography, 
and  embracing  tribes  of  quite  diffei*ent  characters, 
whites  as  well  as  blacks  (though  not  negroes),  were 
called  by  the  Romans  Numidae,  not  a proper  name, 
but  a common  denomination  from  the  Greek  form 
rogades.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  131,  xvii.  pp.  833,  837.) 
Afierwards  Numida  and  Numidia  (NoopiSia  and 
7j  NojuaSia  or  NogabiK-f],  Ptol.  iv.  3;  Pomp.  Mela,  i. 
6;  Plin.  v.  2,  vi.  39)  became  the  name  of  the  nation 
and  the  country.  Sometimes  they  were  called  Mau- 
KUSH  Numiuae  (Maupovaioi  No/uddes,  Appian,  B.C. 
ii.  44),  while  the  later  writers  always  speak  of  them 
under  the  general  name  of  Mauri  (Amm.  Marc, 
xxix.  5;  Procop.  B.  V.  ii.  4.)  The  most  pow-erful 
among  these  tribes  were  the  Massyli  (Moa<roA.ioi, 
Polyb.  iii.  44;  Strab.  ii.  p.  131,  xvii.  p.  829;  Dionys. 
187;  Maaai/Mis,  Polyb.  vii.  19;  Massyli,  Sil.  Ital. 
xvi.  170;  Massyla  gens,  Liv.  xxiv.  48),  whose  terri- 
tories extended  from  ,the  river  Ampsaga  to  Tretum 
Prom.  (Seba  Rus)  ; and  the  Massaesyli  (Mo<t- 
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aaurvKioi,  Polyb.  iii.  33;  Strab.  ii.  p.  131,  xvii.  pp. 
827,  829,  833;  Dionys.  187;  Sail.  Jug.  92;  Plin.  v. 
1 ; ]\Iasaesyli,  Liv.  xxviii.  17),  occupying  the  country 
to  the  W.  as  far  as  the  river  Mulucha.  Nomad  life, 
under  all  the  differences  of  time  and  space,  presents 
one  uniform  type,  the  “ armentarius  Afer  ” of  Virgil 
(^Georg.  iii.  344),  and  Sallust  (Jug.  18),  who,  as 
governor  of  Numidia,  had  opportunity  for  observation, 
may  be  recognised  in  the  modern  Kahyle.  These 
live  in  huts  made  of  the  branches  of  trees  and  co- 
vered with  clay,  which  resemble  the  “ magalia  ” of 
the  old  Numidians,  spread  in  little  groups  over  the 
side  of  the  mountains,  and  store  away  their  grain  in 
holes  in  the  ground.  Numidia,  a nation  of  horsemen, 
supplied  the  Carthaginians  with  the  wild  cavalry, 
who,  without  saddle  and  bridle,  scoured  the  countiy, 
as  if  horse  and  rider  were  one  creature.  Masinissa, 
who,  till  the  age  of  ninety,  could  spring  upon  his 
horse’s  back  (Appian,  107),  represents  the  true 
Numidian;  faithless,  merciless,  unscrupulous,  he  is  a 
man  of  barbaric  race,  acquiring  the  tastes  and  the 
polish  of  civilisation  without  any  deeper  reformation. 
Agriculture  and  the  arts  of  life  w'ere  introduced  under 
Masinissa,  and  still  more  by  Micipsa.  After  the  fall 
of  Carthage,  the  Romans  presented  the  Numidian 
kings  with  its  library;  but  Punic  influence  must  have 
been  very  slight.  Procopius  (B.  V.  ii.  10),  indeed, 
says,  of  the  inhabitants  of  both  Mauretania  and 
Numidia,  that  they  used  the  Phoenician  language  in 
his  time;  but  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  they 
ever  used  Punic,  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  Proco- 
pius possessed  the  information  requisite  for  ascer- 
taining the  fact.  They  used  a language  among 
themselves,  unintelligible  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
who  imagined  it  to  be  Punic,  while  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  was  the  idiom  whiph  they  spoke 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenician  colonists,  and 
which  continued  to  be  their  vernacular  dialect  long 
after  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  had  ceased  to 
be  known  among  them,  even  by  name.  Latin  would 
be  the  language  of  the  cities,  and  must  have  been 
veiy  generally  intelligible,  as  the  Christian  teachers 
never  appear  to  have  used  or  to  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  learn  any  other  language. 

II.  Physical  Geography. 

Recent  investigation  has  shown  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  what  was  called  the  “ Greater  and  the 
Lesser  Atlas”  must  be  abandoned.  There  is  only 
one  Atlas,  formerly  called  in  the  native  language 
“Dyiis;”  and  this  name  is  to  be  applied  to  the 
foldings,  or  succession  of  crests,  which  form  the  di- 
vision between  the  waters  flowing  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  those  which  flow  towards  the  Sahara 
lowland.  The  E.  prolongation  of  the  snow-covered 
W.  summits  of  the  Atlas,  has  a direction  or  strike 
from  E.  to  W.  Numerous  projections  from  this 
chain  run  out  into  the  sea,  and  form  abrupt  pro- 
montories: the  first  of  these  in  a direction  from  E. 
to  W.,  was  Hippi  Pkom,  (^Ittitov  6.Kpa,  Ptol.  iv.  3. 
§ 5 : C.  de  Garde,  or  Eds-el-Hamrah) ; then  Sto- 
BORRUM  (^rdSoppov,  Ptol.  1.  c.:  C.  de  Fer,  Eds 
Hddid);  Rusicada;  Collops  Magnus;  at  Tres 
Prom.,  or  the  cove  at  Seba  Eus,  the  Sinus  Numi- 
mous  (NoujutStKos  k6\ttos,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 3),  into 
which  the  rivers  Ampsaga,  Audus,  and  Sisar  dis- 
charged themselves,  with  the  headland  Igiugili 
(Dschidscheli)  and  Saldae  (C.  Carbon,  Bougie, 
Bedschdjah);  after  passing  Rusucurum  and  C. 
Mntiji  or  Eds  Temendfiiz,  the  bold  shores  of  the 
Fag  of  A Igiers,  to  which  the  ancients  gave  no  name, 
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succeed.  The  chief  rivers  were  the  Tusca,  ths 
boundary  between  Numidia  and  the  Roman  pro- 
vince, the  Rubricatus  or  Ubus,  and  the  Ampsaga. 
The  S.  boundaries,  towards  the  widely  extended 
low  region  of  the  Sahara,  are  still  but  little  known. 
From  the  researches  of  MM.  Fournel,  Renou,  and 
Curette,  it  appears  that  the  Sahara  is  compo.'ed 
of  several  detached  basins,  and  that  the  number  and 
the  population  of  the  fertile  oases  is  much  greater 
than  had  been  imagined.  Of  larger  wild  animals, 
only  gazelles,  wild  asses,  and  ostriches  are  to  be  met 
with.  The  lion  of  the  Numidian  desert  exists  only 
in  imagination,  as  that  animal  naturally  seeks 
spots  where  food  and  water  can  be  found  The 
camel,  tlie  “ ship  of  the  desert,”  was  unknown  to 
the  ancient  horsemen  of  Numidia;  its  diffusicHO  must 
be  attributed  to  the  period  of  the  Ptolemies,  who 
employed  it  for  commercial  operations  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  whence  it  spread  through  Cyrene  to  the 
whole  of  the  NW.  of  Africa,  where  it  was  first 
brought  into  military  use  in  the  train  of  annies  in 
the  times  of  the  Cae.sars.  The  later  introduction  of 
this  carrier  of  the  desert,  so  important  to  the  no- 
madic life  of  nations,  and  the  patriarchal  stage  of 
development,  belongs  to  the  Mohammedan  epoch  of 
the  conquering  Arabs.  The  maritime  tract  of  this 
country  displays  neaily  the  same  vegetable  fonns  as 
the  coasts  of  Andalttsia  and  Valencia.  The  olive, 
the  orange-tree,  the  arborescent  ricinus,  the  Chs»- 
maerops  humilis,  and  the  date-tree  flourish  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mediterranean ; and  when  the  warmer 
sun  of  N.  Africa  produces  different  species,  they  are 
generally  belonging  to  the  same  families  as  the  Eu- 
ropean tribes.  The  marble  of  Numidia,  “ giallo 
antico,”  golden  yellow,  with  reddish  veins,  was  the 
most  highly  prized  at  Rome  for  its  colour.  (Plin. 
XXXV.  1,  xxxvi.  8.)  The  pavement  of  the  Comitium 
at  Rome  consisted  of  slabs  of  this  beautiful  mate- 
rial. (Niebuhr,  Led.  on  Anc.  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  80.) 

III.  History  and  Political  Geography. 

The  Romans  became  acquainted  with  these  tribes 
in  the  First  Punic  War,  when  they  served  as  the 
Carthaginian  cavalry.  After  the  great  victoiy  of 
Regulus,  the  Numidians  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Car- 
thage. (Polyb.  i.  31 ; Diod.  Fragm.  Vat.  xxiii.  4.) 
The  wild  array  of  their  horsemen  was  the  most  for- 
midable arm  of  Hannibal,  and  with  the  half-caste  Mu- 
tines  at  their  head,  carried  destruction  throughout  Si- 
cily. In  the  great  struggle  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
the  Romans  made  use  of  these  faithless  barbarians  with 
great  success.  The  seiwices  of  Masinissa  prince  of 
the  E.  Numidians,  were  not  unrewarded,  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  he  obtained  the  dominions  of  Syphax, 
his  rival,  and  prince  of  the  W.  tribes,  the  jMassae.syli, 
and  a great  part  of  the  Carthaginian  territory;  so 
that  his  kingdom  extended  from  the  Mulucha  on  the 
W.,  to  the  Cyrenaica  on  the  E , completely  sur- 
rounding the  small  strip  allowed  to  Carthage  on  the 
coast.  (Appian,  Pun.  106).  When  Masinissa 
died  he  left  his  kingdom  to  his  three  sons,  Gulussa, 
Micipsa,  and  Mastanabal.  Gulussa  and  Mastanabal 
died;  the  latter  left  no  legitimate  children,  but  only 
Jugurtha  and  Gauda,  sons  by  a concubine;  and 
thus  the  vast  dominions  of  Numidia  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Micipsa,  the  Philhellene.  He  had  two 
sons,  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal,  with  whom  he  asso- 
ciated Jugurtha  in  the  throne.  The  latter,  spuming 
a divided  empire,  murdered  Hiempsal,  and  compelled 
Adherbal  to  fly  to  Rome,  where  he  appealed  to  the 
sedate  against  the  usurpation  of  his  cousin.  The 
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senators,  many  of  whom  were  bribed  by  Jugurtha, 
sent  commissioners,  who  divided  the  kingdom  in 
such  a manner  that  Jugurtha  obtained  the  most 
warlike  and  most  productive  portion  of  it.  New 
quarrels  broke  out  between  the  rival  princes,  when 
Jufrurtlia  besieped  Adherbal  in  Cirta,  and,  after 
conipellins-  him  to  surrender,  put  him  to  a cruel 
death.  War  was  declared  against  Jugurtha  by 
Rome,  which,  after  being  carried  on  with  varying 
success,  was  finished  by  his  capture  and  death  in 
B.  c.  106.  The  kingdom  was  given  to  Hiempsal 
II.,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Juba  L,  who  in 
the  civil  wars  allied  himself  to  the  Pompeians.  On 
the  death  of  Juba  I.,  b.  c.  46,  Numidia  was  made 
a Roman  province  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  put  it  in 
the  hands  of  Sallust,  the  historian,  a.  D.  39,  Cali- 
gula changed  the  government  of  the  province,  giving 
apparently,  co-ordinate  powers  to  the  proconsul  and 
the  legatus.  [See  the  article  Africa,  Vol.  I.  p.  70, 
where  the  arrangements  are  fully  de  cribed.]  The 
“legatus  Aug.  pr.pr.  Numidiae ’’(Orelli.  Tnscr.  3672) 
re.'ided  at  Cirta,  the  capital  of  the  old  Numidian 
kings,  which,  since  the  time  of  Augustus,  had  ac- 
quired the  “jus  coloniae.”  Besides  Cirta,  there 
were  many  other  “ coloniae,”  of  which  the  following 
names  are  known : — Sicca:  Thamucadis;  Aphuo- 
disium;  Calcua;  Tabuaca  ; Tibiga  ; Tyri- 
dromum;  Tuburmc.v;  Theveste;  Mei>aura  ; 
A.m.medkra  ; SiMiTTU  ; Rusicade  ; Hippo  Re- 
gius; Mileum;  Laaibae.sa;  Theeepte  Lares. 
Bulla  Regia  was  a “ liberum  oppidum.”  The 
number  of  towns  must  have  been  considerable,  as, 
according  to  the  “ Notitia,”  Numidia  had  in  the 
lifih  century  123  episcopal  sees.  (Marquardt,  in 
Bekker’s  Handbuch  der  Rom.  Alt.  pt.  iii.  p.  229.) 
During  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  country,  that 
people,  according  to  their  usual  plan,  drove  several 
roads  through  it.  Numerous  remains  of  Roman 
posts  and  .stations,  which  were  of  two  kinds,  those 
which  .secured  the  roads,  and  others  which 
^ guarded  the  estates  at  .some  distance  from  them, 
are  still  remaining  (^London  Geog.  Journ.  vol. 
^ viii.  p.  53)  ; and  such  was  their  excellent  ar- 
K rangement  that,  at  first,  one  legion,  ‘‘  Ilia  Aug.,” 
■'to  which  afterwards  a second  was  added,  “ Macri- 
ana  liberatrix  ” (Tac.  Hist.  i.  1 1 ),  served  to  keep  the 
African  provinces  secure  from  the  incursions  of  the 
Moorish  tribes.  The  long  peace  which  Africa  en- 
joyed,  and  the  flourishing  corn  trade  it  carried  on, 
had  converted  the  wild  Numidian  tribes  into  peace- 
ful peasants,  and  had  opened  a great  field  for  Chris- 
tiiiii  exertion.  In  the  fourth  century,  Numidia  was 
the  cho.sen  seat  of  the  Donatist  schism.  The  ra- 
vages of  the  Circumcellions  contributed  to  that 
destruction,  which  was  finally  consummated  by  the 
Vandal  invasion.  Justinian  sent  forth  his  troops, 
with  a view  of  putting  dowm  the  Arians,  more  than 
of  winning  new  provinces  to  the  empire  The  work 
was  a complete  one;  the  Vandals  were  exterminated. 
Along  with  the  temporary  rule  of  Constantinople, 
the  native  population  of  Africa  reappeared.  The 
most  signal  victory  of  the  cross,  as  it  appeared  to 
that  generation,  prepared  the  w'ay  for  the  victory  of 
the  crescent  a century  afterwards.  [E.  B.  J.j 
NUMIDIA  NOVA.  [Africa,  Vol.  I.  p.  71,  a.] 
NUMI'DICUS  SINUS.  [Numidia] 
NUMISTRO  (Novfiiffrpwv,  Ptol.;  No/xiarpccv 
riut.:  Eth.  Numestranus),  a towm  of  Lucania,  ap- 
parently near  the  frontiers  of  Apulia,  near  which  a 
battle  was  fought  between  Hannibal  and  Marcellus, 
ill  b.c.  210,  without  any  decisive  result  ^Liv  xxvii. 
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2;  Plut.  Marc.  24).  From  the  narrative  of  Livy, 
which  is  copied  by  Plutarch,  it  is  clea'-  that  Nu 
mistro  was  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Lucarda, 
as  Marcellus  marched  out  of  Samnium 'thither,  and 
Hannibal  after  the  battle  drew  off  his  forces,  and 
withdrew  tow^ards  Apulia,  but  was  overtaken  by 
Marcellus  near  Venusia.  Pliny  also  enumerates  the 
Numestraiii  (evidently  the  same  people)  among  the 
municipal  towns  of  Lucania,  and  places  them  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Volcentani.  Hence  it  is  cer- 
tainly a mistake  on  the  part  of  Ptolemy  that  he 
transfers  Numistro  to  the  interior  of  Bruttium,  un- 
less there  were  two  towns  of  the  name,  which  is 
scarcely  probable.  Clnverius,  how'ever,  fidlows  Pto- 
lemy, and  identifies  Numistro  with  Nicasfro  in  Ca- 
labria, but  this  is  certainly  erroneous  (Plin.  iii.  11. 
s.  15;  Ptol.  iii  l.§74;  Cluver  Hal.  p.  1319).  The 
site  conjecturally  assigned  to  it  by  Roinanelli,  near 
the  modern  Muru,  about  20  miles  NW.  from  Potevza, 
is  plausible  enough,  and  agrees  well  with  Pliny’s 
statement  that  it  was  united  for  municipal  purposes 
wdth  Volceii  (Bucemo),  which  is  about  12  miles  dis- 
tant from  Muro  (Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  434).  Some 
ancient  remains  and  inscriptions  have  been  found  on 
the  spot.  [E.  H.  B.] 

NURA.  [Baleares,  p.  374,  a.] 

NU'RSIA  (Nuvpa'ia:  Eth.  Nursinus:  Norcia'), 
a city  of  the  Sabines,  situated  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nar,  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  group 
of  tlie  Apennines,  now'  known  as  the  Monti  della 
Sibilla.  The  coldness  of  its  climate,  resulting  from 
its  position  in  the  midst  of  high  mountains,  is  cele- 
brated by  Virgil  and  Silius  Italicus.  (Virg.  Aen. 
vii.  716;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  417.)  The  first  mention  of 
it  in  hi.story  is  in  the  Second  Punic  War  (b.  c.  205), 
when  it  was  one  of  the  cities  which  came  forward 
with  volunteers  for  the  armaments  of  Scipio.  (Liv. 
xxviii.  45.)  As  on  this  occasion  the  only  three 
cities  of  the  Sabines  mentioned  by  name  are  Nursia, 
Rcate,  and  Amiternum,  it  is  probable  that  Nursia 
was,  as  well  as  the  other  tw'o,  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable places  among  the  Sabines.  It  was  a 
municipal  town  under  the  Roman  government  (Orell. 
laser.  3966;  Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1 § 55), 
and  we  learn  that  its  inhabitants  were  punishen  by 
Octavian  for  their  zealous  adherence  to  the  repiiblican 
party,  and  the  support  they  afforded  to  L.  Antoni  us 
in  the  Perusian  War.  (Suet.  Ang.  12;  Dion  Ca>s. 
xlviii.  13.)  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Vespasia  Polla, 
the  mother  of  the  emperor  Vespasian;  and  the 
monuments  of  her  family  existed  in  the  time  of 
Suetonius  at  a place  called  Vespasiae,  6 miles  from 
Nursia  on  the  road  to  Spoletium.  (Suet.  Vesp.  1.) 
The  “ ager  Nursinus”  is  mentioned  more  than  once 
in  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (pp.  227,  257),  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  it  ever  received  a regular  colony. 
We  learn  from  Columella  and  Pliny  that  it  was 
celebrated  for  its  turnips,  which  are  also  alluded  to 
by  Martial  (Colum.  x.  421;  Plin.  xviii.  13.  s.  34; 
Martial,  xiii.  20.)  From  its  secluded  position  Nursia 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  continued  to  exi.st  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  became  an  epi.scopal 
see  at  an  early  period,  and  is  celebiated  in  ecclesias- 
tical history  as  the  birthplace  of  St.  Benedict,  the 
founder  of  the  first  great  monastic  order. 

It  is  said  that  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  still 
exist  at  Norcia,  in  the  same  massive  polygonal  style 
as  those  near  Reate  and  Amiternum  (Petit-Radel, 
Ann.  d.  Inst  Arch.  1829,  p.  51),  but  they  have  never 
been  described  in  detail.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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NYCBII.  [Syrtica.] 

NYGBENI.  [Syrtica.] 

NYMPHAEA,  NYMPHAEUM.  1.  CNvn<t>aia, 
Scylax,  p.  29;  'Nvfji<paiov,  Strab.  vii.  p.  309;  Appian, 
B.  Mithr.  108;  Ptol.  iii.  6.  § 3;  Anon.  Peripl. 
p.  5;  Plin.  iv.  26;  Cratorus,  ap.  Harpoci'at.  s.v.; 
Nymphae,  Geog.  Rav.  v.  2),  a Milesian  colony  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonese,  with  a good  haibour.  (Strab. 

1.  c.)  The  ruins  of  this  town  are  to  be  found  on  the 
S.  point  of  the  gulf  now  called  the  Laie  of  Tchour- 
bache.  (Dubois  de  Montperreux,  Voyage  Autour  du 
Caucase,  vol.  v.  pp.  246 — 251;  ^larigny  Taitbout, 
Portulan  de  la  Mer  Noire,  p.  74.)  Pallas  (^Reise 
in  d.  Sudl.  Statthalt.  Rvsslands,  vol.  ii.  p.  341)  fixes 
it  between  the  PaulofJca  Battei'y  and  Kamysch- 
humu. 

2.  The  harbour  of  Lissus  in  Illyricum,  and  3 P. 
from  that  town  (Caesar,  B.  C.  iii.  26),  on  a pro- 
montory of  the  same  name.  (Plin.  iii.  26.)  [E.B.J.] 
NYMPHAEA  (flvp<f>aia'),  a small  island  off 
the  coast  of  Ionia,  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (v. 
37).  Respecting  Nymphaea  as  a name  of  Cos,  see 
Cos.  [L.  S.] 

NYMPHAEUM  (Nvp<paiov,  Strab.  vii.  p.  330  ; 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 11),  the  promontory  to  the  S.  of 
the  peninsula  of  Acte,  from  whence  Mt.  Athos  rises 
abruptly  to  the  very  summit.  It  is  now  called 
Kara  Hdghio  Ghiorghi.  (Leake,  North.  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  114,  149.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

NYMPHAEUM  {Nvg.<pcuov.')  1.  A place  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Bithynia,  at  a distance  of  30  stadia 
west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Oxines  (Arrian,  Peripl. 
Pont.  Eux.  p.  14),  or,  according  to  the  Peripl  us  of 
the  Anonymus  (p.  4),  45  stadia  from  Tyndaridae. 

2.  A place  in  Cilicia,  between  Celenderis  and  Soli, 
is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (v.  22).  [L.  S.] 

NYMPHAEUS  (Amm.  Maic.  xviii.  9.  § 3; 
I^vfKpios,  Procop.  B.  P.  i.  8,  21 ; Suidas,  s.  v.),  an  I 
affluent  of  the  Tigris,  240  stadia  from  Amida,  and 
the  boundaiy  between  the  Roman  and  the  Persian 
empires.  Ritter  (^Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  p.  98)  identifies 
it  with  the  Zibeneh  Su.  (^London  Geog.  Journ.  vol. 
X.  p.  363;  comp.  St.  Martin,  Mem.  sur  VArmenie, 
vol.  i.  p.  166;  Le  Beau,  Bos  Empire,  vol.  v.  p. 
248.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

NYMPHAEUS  (Ninfa),  a small  river  of  Latium, 
mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9),  who  dascribes 
it  as  flowing  into  the  sea  between  Astura  and  Circeii. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  stream  meant  is  the 
one  still  called  the  Ninfa,  though  this  does  not  now 
flow  into  the  sea  at  all,  but  within  a few  miles  of  its 
source  (which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Volscian  moun- 
tains, immediately  below  the  site  of  Norba,  forming 
a pool  or  small  lake  of  beautifully  clear  water)  stag- 
nates, and  loses  itself  in  the  Pontine  Marshes.  A 
towm  called  Ninfa  arose,  in  the  middle  ages,  close  to 
its  source,  but  this  is  now  in  ruins.  We  have  no 
account  of  any  ancient  town  on  the  site.  [PkH.B.] 
NYMPHAS.  [J^Iegalopolis,  p.  309,  b.] 
NYMPHA'SIA.  [Methydrium.] 

NYSA  or  NYSSA  (Nucra  or  Ny<r(ra),  is  said  to 
have  been  the  name  of  the  place  in  which  the  god 
Dionysus  was  born,  whence  it  was  transfen-ed  to 
a great  many  towns  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
which  were  distinguished  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine. 

I.  In  Asia.  1.  A town  in  Caria,  on  the  southern  slope  ! 
of  mount  Messogis,  on  the  north  of  the  Maeander,  and 
about  midway  between  Tralles  and  Antioch.  The 
mountain  torrent  Eudon,  a tributary  of  the  Maeander, 
flowed  through  the  middle  of  the  town  by  a deep 
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ravine  spanned  by  a bridge,  connecting  the  two  parts 
of  the  town.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  650;  Horn.  Ihjmn.  iv. 
17;  Plin.  V.  29  ; Ptol.  v.  2.  § 18;  Hierocl.  p.  659; 
Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.)  Tradition  assigned  the  foundation 
of  the  place  to  three  brothers,  Athymbrus,  Athyin- 
bradus,  and  Hydrelus,  who  emigrated  from  Sparta, 
and  founded  three  towns  on  the  north  of  the  Mae- 
ander; but  in  the  course  of  time  Nysa  absorbed  them 
all ; the  Nysaeans,  however,  recognise  more  especially 
Athymbrus  as  their  founder.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
''AdvfjL€pa-,  Strab.  1.  c.)  The  towm  derived  its  name 
of  Nysa  from  Nysa,  one  of  the  wives  of  Antioch  us, 
the  son  of  Seleucus  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ’Avt iSxeia), 
having  previously  been  called  Athymbra  (Steph.  B. 
s.  V.  ''Advp€pa')  and  Pythopolis  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Ilvd6~ 
iroXts'). 

Nysa  appears  to  have  l>een  distinguished  for 
its  cultivation  of  literature,  for  Strabo  mentions 
several  eminent  philosophers  and  rhetoricians;  and 
the  geographer  himself,  when  a youth,  attended  the 
lectures  of  Aristodemus,  a disciple  of  Panaetius; 
another  Aristodemus  of  Nysa,  a cousin  of  the  fonner, 
had  been  the  instnictor  of  Pompey.  (Strab.  1.  c. ; 
Cic.  ad  Earn.  xiii.  64.)  Hierocles  classes  Nysa  among 
the  sees  of  Asia,  and  its  bishops  are  mentioned  in 
the  Councils  of  Ephesus  and  Constantinople.  The 
coins  of  Nysa  are  very  numerous,  and  exhibit  a 
seiies  of  Roman  emperors  from  Augustus  to  Gallienus. 
The  site  of  Nysa  has  been  recognised  by  Chandler 
and  other  travellers  at  Sultan-hissar,  above  the  plain 
of  the  Maeander,  on  a spot  much  resembling  that 
described  by  Strabo;  who  also  mentions  a theatre,  a 
forum,  a gymnasium  for  youths,  and  another  for  men. 
Remains  of  a theatre,  with  many  rows  of  seats  almost 
entire,  as  well  as  of  an  amphitheatre,  gymnasium, 
&c.,  were  seen  by  Chandler.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor, 
p.  248;  Fellows,  Discover,  pp.  22,  foil. ; Hamilton, 
Researches,  i.  p.  534.)  The  country  round  Nysa  is 
described  as  bearing  evidence  of  the  existence  cff 
subterraneous  fires,  either  by  exhalations  and  vapours, 
or  by  its  hot  mineral  springs. 


2.  A place  in  the  district  of  Milyas  in  Pisidia, 
situated  on  the  river  Xanthus,  on  the  sonth  of 
Podalaca.  (Ptol.  v.  3.  § 7 ; Hierocl.  p.  684,  where 
the  name  is  misspelt  MiVat.) 

3.  A town  in  Cappadocia,  in  the  district  called 

^luriane,  not  far  from  the  river  Halys,  on  the  road 
from  Ancyra  to  Caesareia.  (Ptol.  v.  7.  § 8;  It.  Ant. 
pp.  505,  506;  Hierocl.  p.  699;  Nicephor.  xi.  44.) 
Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a village  bearing  the 
name  of  Nirse  or  Nissa  (Hamilton,  Researches,  ii. 
p.  265.)  ^ [L.  S.] 

NYSA(Nu(To).  II. /»  Europe.  1.  A village  in 
Boeotia  on  Mt.  Helicon.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  405  ; Steph. 
B.  s.  V.  Nu<raj.) 

2.  A town  in  Thrace,  in  the  district  between  the 
rivers  Strymon  and  Nestus,  which  subsequently 
formed  part  of  Macedonia.  It  is  called  Nyssos  by 
Pliny.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.-,  Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17.) 
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3.  In  Kiiboca,  where  the  vine  was  said  to  put 
forth  leaves  and  bear  fruit  the  same  day.  (Stepli. 
B.  1.  c.) 

4.  In  the  island  of  Naxos.  (Steph.  B.  s.  r.) 
NYSSOS.  [Nysa,  in  Europe,  No.  2.] 


0. 

OAENEUM,  a town  of  the  Penestae,  situated  on 
a road  leading  into  the  country  of  the  La^eates, 
which  overlooked  a narrow  pass,  formed  by  a moun- 
tain and  the  river  Artatus.  It  was  taken  by 
Perseus  in  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  169.  (Liv,  xliii. 
19.)  [E.  B.J.] 

OAEONES  (Mela,  iii.  6.  § 8;  Solin.  19.  § 6)  or 
OONAE  (Plin.  iv.  13.  s.  27),  islands  in  the  Baltic 
off  the  coast  of  Sarmatia,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  said  to  live  on  the  eggs  of  birds  and  wild  (<ats. 

OANUS  ("Xlai/os,  Pind.  01.  v.  25:  Frascolari), 
a small  river  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  flowing  beneath 
the  wails  of  Camarina.  [Camauina.]  [E.  H.  B.] 
OARACTA.  [Ogyris.] 

OARUS.  [Rha  ] 

OASES  (^Odacis  or  Avd<reis,  Strab.  ii.  p.  130, 
xvii.  pp.  790 — 791 ; AHaais  ttoKis  Alyvirrov,  Steph. 
B.  S.V.:  Eth.  Avaa'iTTjsor  AnotrlTti),  was  the  gene- 
i-al  appellation  among  ancient  writers  given  to  spots 
of  habitable  and  cultivable  land  lying  in  the  midst  of 
sandy  deserts;  but  it  was  more  especially  applied  to 
those  verdant  and  well-watered  tracts  of  the  Libyan 
desert  which  connect  like  stepping-stones  Eastern 
j with  Western  and  Southern  Africa.  The  word  Oasis 
is  derived  from  the  Coptic  Ouah  (mansio),  a resting- 
place.  (Peyron,  Lexic.  Ling.  Copt.  s.  v.)  Kant, 
indeed  (Phys.  Geog.  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  349),  traces  it, 
with  less  probability,  to  the  Arabic  Hawa,  a habita- 
tion, and  Si  or  Zi  a wilderness  (comp,  the  Hebrew 
1 Zipli).  Their  physical  circumstances,  rather  than 
their  form,  size,  or  position,  constitute  an  Oasis;  and 
the  term  is  applied  indifferently  to  kingdoms  like 
Augila  and  Phazania  {Fezzan')  and  to  petty  slips  of ' 
I pasture,  such  as  the  Oasis  of  El-Gerah,  which  is 
I only  four  or  five  miles  in  circumference.  The  ancient 
i writers  described  them  as  verdant  islands,  rising 
I above  the  ocean  of  sand,  and  by  their  elevation 
! escaping  from  being  buried  by  it  with  the  rest  of  the 
: cultivable  soil.  Herodotus,  for  example  (iv.  182), 

I calls  them  koKwvqi. 

1 But,  so  far  from  rising  above  the  level  of  the 
! desert,  the  Oases  are  actually  depressions  of  its  sur- 
I face,  dints  and  hollows  in  the  general  bed  of  lime- 
1 stone  which  forms  its  basis.  The  bottom  of  the 
j Oases  is  of  sandstone,  on  which  rests  a stratum  of 
I clay  or  marble,  and  these  retain  the  water,  which 
I either  percolates  to  them  through  the  surrounding 
I sand,  or  descends  from  the  edges  of  the  limestone 
rim  that  encircles  these  isolated  spots,  like  a 
battlement.  Within  these  moist  hollows  springs  a 
I vegetation  presenting  the  most  striking  contrast  to 
; tl:e  general  barrenness  of  the  encircling  wilderness, 
i Timber,  of  various  kinds  and  considerable  girth, 
wheat,  millet,  date  and  fruit  trees,  flourish  in  the 
I Oases,  and  combined  with  their  verdant  pastures 
i to  gain  for  them  the  appellation  of  “ the  Islands  of 
: the  Blest.”  (Herod,  iii.  26.)  Both  commercially 
j and  politically,  the  Oases  were  of  the  greatest  im- 
1 poilance  to  Aethiopia  and  Aegypt,  which  they  con- 
t nected  with  the  gold  and  ivory  regions  of  the  south, 

' and  with  the  active  traffic  of  Carthage  in  the  west, 
j Yet,  allhough  these  kingdouis  lost  no  opportunity  of 
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pushing  their  emporia  or  colonies  eastward  tow’anls 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Regio  Aromatum,  there  is  no 
positive  monumental  proof  of  their  having  occu  - 
pied the  Oases,  at  least  while  under  their  native 
rulers.  Perhaps  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  desert 
before  the  camel  was  introduced  into  Aegypt — and 
the  camel  never  appears  on  the  Pharaonic  monu- 
ments— may  have  prevented  them  from  appropria- 
ting these  outposts.  The  Persians,  after  their  con- 
quest of  Aegypt  in  b.  c.  523,  were  the  first  permanent 
occupants  of  the  Oases.  Cambyses,  indeed,  failed  in 
his  attempt  to  reach  Ammonium  (Siwah) ; but  his 
successor  Dareius  Hystaspis  established  his  authority 
securely  in  many  of  them.  At  the  time  when 
Herodotus  visited  Aegypt,  the  Oases  were  already 
military  or  commercial  stations,  permeating  Libya 
from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Under  the 
Ptolemies  and  the  Caesars,  they  were  garrisoned 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  were  the  seats  of  a 
numerous  fixed  population,  as  well  as  the  halt- 
ing-places of  the  caravans ; under  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  Pagan  emperors,  they  afforded  shelter  to 
fugitives  from  the  magistrate  ; and  when  the  church 
became  supreme,  they  shielded  heretics  from  their 
orthodox  opponents. 

The  natural  productions  of  these  desert-islands 
will  be  enumerated  under  their  particular  names. 
One  article  of  commerce , indeed,  was  common  to 
them.  Their  alum  was  imported  by  the  Aegyptians, 
as  essential  to  many  of  their  manufactures.  Amasis, 
according  to  Herodotus  (ii.  180),  contributed  1000 
talents  of  alum  towards  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple 
at  Delphi  ; and  the  alum  of  El-Khargeh  (Oasis 
Magna)  still  attracts  and  rewards  modern  .specula- 
tors. Herodotus  describes  the  Oases  as  a chain  ex- 
tending from  E.  to  W.  through  the  Libyan  Desert. 
He  indeed  compiehended  under  tnis  tenn  all  the 
habitable  spots  of  the  Sahara^  and  says  that  they 
were  in  general  ten  days’  journey  apart  from  one 
another  (iv.  181).  But  it  is  more  usual  to  consider 
the  following  only  as  Oases  proper.  They  are,  with 
reference  to  Aegypt,  five  in  number ; although,  in- 
deed, Strabo  (xviii.  p.  1168)  speaks  of  only  three, 
the  Great,  the  Lesser,  and  that  of  Ammon. 

1.  Amsionium  (El-Siivah),  is  the  most  northerly 
and  the  most  remote  from  the  Nile.  There  seem  to 
have  been  two  roads  to  it  from  Lower  Aegypt ; for 
when  Alexander  the  Great  visited  the  oracle  of 
Ammon,  he  followed  the  coast  as  far  as  Paraetonium 
in  Libya,  and  then  proceeded  inland  almost  in  a 
direct  northerly  line.  (Arrian,  Anah.  iii.  4 ; Quint. 
Curt.  iv.  33.)  He  appears,  however,  to  have  re- 
turaed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis  by  the 
more  usual  route,  viz.  a WSW.  road,  which  passes 
the  Natron  Lakes  [Nitkiae]  and  runs  to  Teranieh, 
on  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile.  (Minutoli,  Jour- 
ney to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.')  There  is 
some  difficulty  in  understanding  Herodotus’s  account 
of  the  distance  between  Thebes  and  Ammonium. 
He  says  that  they  are  ten  days’  journey  apart. 
(Rennell,  Geogr.  of  Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  577.)  But  the 
actual  distance  between  them  is  400  geographical 
miles  ; and  as  the  day’s  journey  of  a caravan  never 
exceeds  twenty,  and  is  seldom  more  than  sixteen 
of  these  miles,  double  the  time  allowed  by  him  — 
not  ten,  but  twenty  days — is  required  for  performing 
it.  Either,  therefore,  a station  within  ten  days’ 
journey  of  Upper  Aegypt  has  been  dropt  out  of  the 
text  of  Herodotus,  or  he  must  intend  another  Oasis, 
or  El-Siwah  is  not  the  ancient  Ammonium.  If  wa 
bear  in  mind;  however,  that  the  Greater  Oasis  (A7- 
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Khargeli)  and  the  Lesser  (^El-DaklceV)  were  both 
accounted  nomes  of  Aegypt,  we  may  fairly  infer 
that  the  ten  days’  journey  to  Ammonium  is  com- 
puted from  one  of  them,  i.  e.  from  a point  con- 
sidered as  proper  Aesyptian  ground.  Now,  not  only 
does  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Ammonium  lie  through 
or  beside  ihe  Greater  and  Lesser  Oasis,  but  their  re- 
spective distances  from  tlie  extremities  of  the  journey 
will  crive  nearly  the  number  of  days  required.  For 
El-K/iargeh,  the  Great  Oasis,  is  seven  days’  journey 
from  Thebes;  and  thirty  hours, or(1.5  x 2)  nearly  two 
days  more,  are  retjuired  for  reaching  the  Lesser  Oasis; 
from  whence  to  Ammonium  is  a journey  of  eight 
days,  which,  allowing  two  days  for  passing  through 
the  Oases  themselves,  give  just  the  twenty  days  re- 
quisite for  performing  the  distance.  There  were  two 
roads  which  led  from  Thebes  to  Oasis  Magna.  The 
shorter  one  bearing  N.  by  Ahydus,  the  other  bear- 
ing S.  by  Latopolis.  For  the  former  forty-two 
hours,  for  the  latter  fifty-two,  were  required,  to 
reach  the  Great  Oasis.  (Cailliaud,  Voyage  a I'Oasis 
de  Thebes,  1813.)  The  Oasis  of  Ammonium  is 
about  six  miles  in  length,  and  three  in  breadth.  The 
soil  is  strongly  impregnated  with  salt  of  a fine 
quality,  whicli  was  anciently  in  great  request,  both 
for  religions  purposes  and  the  tables  of  the  Persian 
kings.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  41 .)  But  notwithstand- 
ing its  saline  ingredients,  the  ground  is  abundantly 
irrigated  by  water  springs,  one  of  which,  “ the 
Fountain  of  the  Sun,”  attracted  tlie  wonder  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  ancient  travellers  generally  (iv.  181  ; 
comp.  Wilkinson,  Mod.  Egypt  and  Thebes,  vol.  ii.  p. 
358).  It  ri.ses  in  a grove  of  dates,  S.  of  the  Temple  of 
Ammon,  and  was  probably  one  of  those  tepid  springs, 
found  in  other  Oases  also,  the  high  temperature  of 
which  is  not  observed  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
but  which,  by  night,  are  perceptibly  warmer  than 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.  A small  brook  running 
from  this  fountain  flows  soon  into  another  spring, 
also  arising  in  the  date-grove;  and  their  united 
waters  run  towards  the  -temple,  and,  probably  be- 
cause their  ancient  outlets  are  blocked  up,  end  in 
a swamp.  The  vicinity  of  these  brooks  confirms  the 
statement  of  Herodotus,  that  in  Ammonium  are 
many  wells  of  fresh  water  (iv.  181). 

The  early  and  high  cultivation  of  this  Oasis  is 
still  attested  by  the  abundance  of  its  dates,  pome- 
granates, and  other  fruits.  The  dates  are  obtained 
in  vast  quantities,  and  are  of  very  fine  flavour.  In 
favourable  seasons  tlie  whole  area  of  Ammonium  is 
cove  ed  with  this  fruit,  and  the  annual  produce 
amounts  to  from  5000  to  9000  camel-loads  of 
300  pounds  each.  Oxen  and  sheep  are  bred  in  con- 
siderable numbers;  but  the  camel  does  not  thrive 
ill  Ammonium,  probably  because  of  the  dampne.ss  of 
the  soil.  The  inhabitants  accordingly  do  not  export 
their  own  harvests,  but  await  the  caravans  which 
convey  them  to  Aegypt  and  the  Mediterranean  ports. 
(^MiautoU.  pp.  89,  90,  91,  174,  175,  &c.)  The  pre- 
sent populati<in  of  this  Oasis  is  about  8000;  but  an- 
ciently, when  it  was  at  once  the  seat  of  an  oracle, 
the  centre  of  attraction  to  innumerable  pilgrims,  and 
one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  Libyan  land- 
trade,  the  permanent  as  well  as  the  casual  population 
must  have  been  much  more  considerable.  The  ruins 
of  the  Temple  of  Ammon  are  found  at  Ummebeda, 
sometimes  called  Birbe,  — the  Ummesogeir  of  Horne- 
mann  {Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  106),  about  2 miles  from  the 
principal  village  and  castle.  Its  style  and  arrange- 
ment bespeak  its  Aegypt  ian  origin  and  its  appropria- 
tion to  the  worship  of  Aniun,  the  ramheaded  god  of 
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Thebes ; yet  the  buildings  (the  oracle  itself  was  much 
older)  are  probably  not  earlier  than  the  Persian  era 
of  Aegypt.  The  remains  of  the  Ammonium  consist 
of  two  parts  — a pronaos  and  a sekos,  or  sanctuary 
proper.  The  walls  are  entirely  composed  of  liewn 
stones,  obtained  from  quarries  about  2 miles  off.  The 
surface  of  the  temple,  both  within  and  without,  was 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  emblematic  of  the  story 
and  transfigurations  of  Zeus-Ammon.  The  plain 
surface  of  the  walls  was  highly  coloured  ; and 
though  many  of  the  sculptures  are  much  defaced, 
the  blue  and  green  colours  are  still  bright.  The 
temple  itself  was  of  moderate  size,  and  the  cur- 
tilage or  enclosure  of  the  whole  is  not  more  than  70 
paces  in  length  and  66  in  breadth. 

The  population  of  this  Oasis  was,  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus  (ii.  32),  partly  Aegyptian  and  partly 
Aethiopian, — both  nations  agreeing  in  their  devotion 
to  Zeu.s-Ammon.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  who  must 
have  become  acquainted  with  Ammonium  soon  after 
tlieir  colonisation  of  Gyrene  in  the  seventh  century 
B.  c..  put  in  their  claims  to  a share,  at  least,  in  its 
foundation.  According  to  one  tradition.  Danaus  led 
a colony  thither  (Diodor.  xvii.  50);  according  to 
another,  its  oracle  was  established  contemporaneously 
with  that  at  Dodona,  the  most  ancient  oracle  of 
Greece.  (Herod,  ii.  54.)  The  name  of  the  king, 
Etearchus,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  his  story  of 
the  Nasamones,  if  the  form  be  correctly  given,  has 
also  a Greek  aspect.  (Herod,  ii.  32.)  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Ammonium  was  peopled 
from  the  East,  and  not  by  colonists  from  Europe  and 
the  North. 

At  the  present  day  El-Shcah  contains  four  or  five 
towms,  of  which  the  principal  is  Kebir  ; and  about 
2 miles  from  Kebir  is  an  ancient  fortress  named 
Shargieh,  old  enough  to  have  been  occupied  by  a 
Roman  garrison.  (Minutoli,  pp.  1 65 — 167).  It  is 
governed  by  its  own  chiefs  or  shieks,  who  pay  a 
small  annual  tribute  to  the  viceroy  of  Aegypt.  This 
Oasis,  though  known  to  Arabian  writers  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  a.  d.,  was  first  reopened  to  Europeans 
by  the  travels  of  Browne  and  Hornemann  in  the  last 
century. 

2.  Proceeding  in  a SW.  direction,  and  approaching 
nearer  to  Aegypt,  we  come  to  the  Oasis  now  called 
El-Farafreh,  but  of  which  the  ancient  name  is  not 
recorded.  It  lay  nearly  N.  of  Oasis  Minor,  at  a dis- 
tance of  about  80  miles,  and  served  as  an  interme- 
diate station  both  to  Ammonium  and  Oasis  Magna. 

3.  Oasis  Minou  (‘'Oairty  paKpa,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 37 ; 

^ Sevrepa,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  813;  0.  iMinor,  Not.  Imp. 
Or.  c.  143:  the  modern  El-Dakkel),  was  situated 
SE.  of  Ammonium,  and  nearly  due  \V.  of  the  city  of 
Oxyrynchus  and  the  Arsinoite  nome  {El-Fyouvi), 
hit.  29°  10'  N.  Like  El  Siicah,  the  Lesser  Oasis 
contains  w'arm  springs,  and  is  well  irrigated.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  celebrated  for  its  wlieat;  but 
now  its  chief  productions  are  dates,  olives,  pomegra- 
nates, and  other  fruits.  It  has  a temple  and  tombs 
of  the  Ptolemaic  era.  The  Lesser  Oasis  is  separated 
from  the  Greater  by  a high  calcareous  ridge,  and  the 
station  between  them  was  prob.-ibly  at  the  little 
temple  of  Ain  Amour.  (Cailliaud,  Minutoli,  &c.) 
Oasis  Minor  seems  to  be  the  same  with  that  entitled 
by  some  Christian  writers  (e.  g.  Palladius,  Vit. 
Chrysost.  p.  195)  p yViruiv  tiav  and 

“ Oasa,  ubi  gens  est  Mazicorum”  (Joann,  in  Vit. 
Patrum.  c.  12),  the  Mazyei  of  the  Regio  Marmarica 
being  the  people  indicated. 

4.  Oasis  Tkinytiieos,  or  the  Oasis  of  El-Ba- 
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charieh,  is  the  nearest  of  these  desert -islands  to  the 
frontiers  of  Aegypt,  and  nearly  due  N.  from  Oasis 
Magna,  It  lies  in  lat,  28°,  a little  below  the  parallel 
of  the  city  Hermopolis  in  Middle  Aegypt.  There  is  a 
road  to  it  from  Fyoum,  and  its  principal  village  is 
named  Zabou.  The  soil  is  favourable  to  fruit;  but 
there  are  no  traces  of  its  permanent  occupation  either 
by  the  Aegyptians  or  the  Persians  ; and  its  earliest 
monuments  are  a Roman  triumphal  arch,  and  the 
ruins  of  an  aqueduct  and  hyi)Ogaea,  containing  sar- 
cophagi. In  this  Oasis  was  made  the  discov^y  of 
some  ancient  artesian  wells. 

The  description  of  the  wonders  of  the  Oases  by  an 
historian  of  the  tifth  century  a.  d.  (Olympiodor.  ap. 
Phot.  Bib.  p.  61,  ed,  Bekker)  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  such  artificial  springs ; but  as  their  con- 
struction was  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
no  less  than  to  the  Aegyptians,  the  secret  of  it  was 
probably  imported  from  the  East,  like  the  silkworm, 
at  some  period  anterior  to  A.  D.  400.  Several  of  these 
wells  have  recently  been  discovered  and  reopened 
(Russegger,  Reisen,  vol.  ii.  pp.  284,  399);  and  the 
depth  disclosed  does  not  materially  differ  from  that 
mentioned  by  Olympiodorus  {svpra),  viz.,  from  200 
to  .500  cubits.  I'his  far  exceeds  the  bore  of  an 
ordinaiy  well;  and  the  spontaneous  rise  of  the  water 
in  a rushing  stream  shows  that  no  pump,  siphon,  or 
machinery  was  employed  in  raising  it  to  the  surface. 
In  this  Oa-is,  also,  alum  abounds.  (Kenrick,  Anc. 
Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  74.) 

5.  Oasis  Magna  (^Oiais  /M€yd\7],  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 
27;  V TTpcir-rj,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  813;  v Olympiod. 
i ap.  Phot.  Bibl.  p.  212,  ed.  Bekker),  the  Great  Oasis, 

1 sometimes  denominated  the  Oasis  of  Thebes,  as  its 
centre  lies  nearly  opposite  to  that  city,  is  called  El- 
{ Khargeh  by  the  Arabs,  from  the  name  of  its  prin- 
j cipal  town.  This,  also,  is  the  irdAis  'Odats  and 
vrioos  paKaptav  of  Herodotus  (iii.  26),  and  is  meant 
when  the  Oases  are  spoken  of  indiscriminately,  as  by 
I Josephus  (c.  Apion.  ii.  3).  In  the  hieroglyphics  its 
I name  is  Heb,  and  in  the  Notitia  Imperii  Orient. 

I (c.  143)  its  capital  is  termed  Hibe.  The  Oasis 
i Magna  is  distant  about  6 days’  journey  from 
! Thebes,  and  7 from  Abydos,  being  about  90  miles 
from  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  is  80  miles 
! in  length,  and  from  8 to  10  broad,  stretching 
fi-om  the  lat.  of  Tentyra,  25°  N.,  to  the  lat.  ot 
Abydos,  26°  6'  N.  Anciently,  indeed,  owing  to 
more  extensive  and  regular  irrigation,  the  cultivable 
land  reached  further  N.  The  high  calcareous  ridge, 
i which  .separates  it  from  the  Lesser  Oasis,  here  be- 
i comes  precipitous,  and  girds  the  Oasis  with  a steep 
wall  of  rock,  at  the  base  of  which  the  acacia  of 
: Egypt  and  the  dhoum  palm  form  thick  woods.  The 
Great  Oasis  most  have  received  a Greek  colony  at 
1 an  early  period,  since  Herodotus  (iii.  26)  says  that 
' the  “ city  Oasis  ” was  occupied  by  Samians  of  the 
Aeschrionian  tribe,  who  had  probably  .settled  there 
in  consequence  of  their  alliance  with  the  Greek 
Colonists  of  Gyrene  (Id.  iv.  152).  Yet  none  of  its 
numerous  monuments  reach  back  to  the  Pharaonic 
, era.  It  was  garrisoned  by  the  Persians;  fur  the 
names  of  Dareius  and  Amyrtaeus  are  inscribed  on 
its  mins  (Wilkinson,  Mod.  Egypt  and  Thebes,  vol. 

I ii.  p.  367);  but  the  principal  buildings  which  re- 
i main  belong  to  the  Macedonian,  if  not  indeed  to  the 
I Roman  era.  Its  great  temple,  468  feet  in  length, 

I Was  dedicated  to  Amun-Ra.  The  style  of  its  archi- 
1 tecture  re.sembles  that  of  the  temples  at  Hermonthis 
and  ApoHinopolis  Magna.  Like  other  similar  spots 
I in  the  Libyan  Desert,  the  Great  Oasis  was  a place  of 
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banishment  for  political  offenders  (Dig.  xlviii.  tit.  22. 
1.  7.  § 4),  and  for  Christian  fugitives  from  the  Pagan 
emperors.  (Socrat.  ii.  28.)  At  a later  period  it 
abounded  with  monasteries  and  churches.  The 
Greater  and  the  Lesser  Oasis  were  reckoned  as 
forming  together  a single  nome,  but  by  ihe  Ro- 
man emperors  were  annexed  to  the  prefecture  of 
the  Thebaid.  (Plin.  v.  9.  s.  9,  duo  Oasitae;  Ptol.  iv. 
5.  § 6,  ofs  vSpois  Trpoaypd<pot'Tai  ai  dvo  Oaatrat ; 
see  Hoskins,  Visit  to  the  Great  Oasis ; Langles, 
Mem.  sur  les  Oasis',  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  i.  p. 
964.)  [W.  B.  D 1 

OAXES,  OAXUS.  [Axus.] 

OBILA  (’OStAa,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 9),  a town  of  the 
Vettones  in  Hispania  Tarracoiiensis,  the  site  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  modern  Avila.  (Hieron.  de  Vir.  III.  c.  121, 
and  Florez,  Esp.  S.  xiv.  3,  ap.  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  431.)  Reichard,  however,  identifies  it  with 
Oliva.  [T.  H.  D.l 

OBILAE.  [Marmarica.] 

OBLIMUM,  a place  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  writ- 
ten Obilonna  in  the  Table,  on  a road  which  passes 
through  the  Tarentaise  to  the  pass  of  the  Al{)is 
Graia,  or  Little  St.  Bernard.  The  site  is  uncertain, 
but  the  distance  is  marked  iii.  from  Ad  Publi- 
canos.  [PuRi.iCANOs,  Ad.]  [G.  L.] 

OBLIVIONIS  FLUMEN,  called  also  Limius, 
Limias,  Limaea,  &e.  [Gai.lakcia.  Vol.  I.  p.  933.] 
O'BOCA  (jOSdKa,  Ptol.  ii.  2.  §8),  a river  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Ireland,  now  tlie  Boyne.  [T.  H.  D.] 
OBRIMAS,  a river  of  Phrygia,  an  eastern  tribu- 
tary of  the  Maeander,  had  its  sources,  according  to 
Livy  (xxxviii.  15),  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount 
Cadmus,  near  the  town  of  Asporidos,  and  flowed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Apamea  Cibotus  (Plin.  v.  29.) 
This  is  all  the  direct  information  we  possess  about 
it;  but  from  Livy’s  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Manlius,  who  had  pitched  his  camp  there,  when  he 
was  visited  by  Seleucus  from  Apamea,  we  may  gather 
some  further  particulars,  which  enable  us  to  identify 
the  Obrimas  with  the  Sundukli  Chai.  Manlins  had 
marched  direct  from  Sagalassus,  and  must  have  led 
his  army  through  the  jdains  of  Dombai,  passing  in 
the  rear  of  Apamea.  Thus  Seleucus  would  easily 
hear  of  the  consul  being  in  his  neighbourhood,  and, 
in  his  desire  to  propitiate  him,  would  have  started 
after  him  and  overtaken  him  the  next  day  (poster© 
die.)  Manlins,  moreover,  at  the  sources  (»f  the 
Obrimas  required  guides,  because  he  found  himself 
hemmed  in  by  mountains  and  unable  to  find  his  way 
to  the  plain  of  jMetroj>olis.  All  this  agrees  perfectly 
well  with  the  supposition  that  the  ancient  Obrimas 
is  the  modern  Sandukli  Chai (ll'Aimhon.  Researches, 
ii.  p.  172,  &c.).  Franz  {Funf  Inschriften,  p.  37), 
on  the  other  hand,  supposes  the  Kodsha  Chai  to 
correspond  with  the  Obrimas.  Arundell  {Biscov.  in 
Asia  Min.  i.  p.  231),  again,  believes  that  LiA'y  has 
confounded  the  sources  of  theMarsyas  and  Maeander 
with  those  of  the  Obrimas.  [L.  S.] 

OBRINGA  (^OSplyKas').  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  § 17) 
makes  the  Obringas  river  the  boundary  between 
Lower  and  Upper  Germania.  The  most  southern 
place  in  Lower  Germania  according  to  his  map  is 
Moguntiacum  (MoKOVTjo/fdv),  Maim.  He  places 
in  the  following  order  the  cities  of  Upper  Germania, 
which  are  south  of  the  Obringas:  — Noeomagus 
(^Speier\  Borbetomagus  (^Worms'),  Argentoratum 
(Strassburg),  and  so  on.  But  Worms  is  north  of 
Speier;  and  the  relative  position  of  these  two  places 
is  therefore  wrong  in  Ptolemy.  He  has  also  placed 
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Mogontiacum  in  Lower  Germania,  but  it  was  the  chief 
place  of  Upper  Germania.  Ptolemy  has  not  men- 
tioned the  Mosella  (^Mosel),  and  some  geographers 
have  assumed  that  it  is  the  Obringas ; but  if  this  is 
80,  the  position  of  Mainz  is  wrong  in  Ptolemy,  for 
Mainz  is  south  of  the  Mosel.  D’Anville  observes 
that,  according  to  the  Not  it.  Imp.,  the  district  of 
the  general  who  resided  at  Mainz  comprehended 
Antunnacum  or  Andernach,  on  the  Rhine.,  which  is 
below  the  junction  of  the  Mosel  and  the  Rhine.  If 
A ndernach  was  always  in  the  Upper  Germania,  and 
if  the  boundary  between  the  Lower  and  the  Upper 
Germania  was  a river-valley,  there  is  none  that 
seems  so  likely  to  have  been  selected  as  the  rugged 
valley  of  the  Ahr.,  which  lies  between  Bonn  and 
Andernach,  and  separates  the  netherlands  or  low- 
lands on  the  north  from  the  hilly  country  on  the 
south.  [G.  L.] 

OBU'CULA  COSovKo\a,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §4),  called 
by  Pliny  (iii.  1.  s.  3)  Obulcula,  and  by  Appian  (^Hisp. 
68)  '0€6\Ko\a,  a town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the 
road  from  Hispalis  to  Emerita  and  Corduba  (^ftin. 
Ant.  pp.  413,  414),  now  Monclova.  Some  ruins  are 
still  visible  (Caro,  Ant.  Hisp.  i.  19;  Florez,  Esp.  S. 
xii.  p.  3S2.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

OBULCO  'OSovKkmv,  Strab.  iii.  pp.  141,  160; 
''0€ou\kov,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 1 1 ; '0§6\koov,  Steph.  B.a.v.), 
called  by  Pliny  (iii.  1.  s.  3)  Obulco  Pontificense,  a Ro- 
man municipium  of  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  juris- 
diction of  Corduba,  from  which  it  was  distant  about 
300  stadia  according  to  Strabo  (p.  160).  It  had  the 
privilege  of  a mint  (Florez,  Med.  ii.  p.496,  iii.  p.  101 ; 
Mionnet,  Suppl.  i.  p.  11;  Sestini,  p.  71  ; Gruter, 
Jnscr.  pp.  105,  458;  Muratori,  p,  1052.  4).  It  is 
commonly  identified  with  Porcuna.  [T.  H.  D.] 
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OBULENSII  (’0§oo\i7V(Tioi,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  §9),  a 
poopde  of  Mue.sia  Inferior,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Danube.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OCA'LEA  or  OCALEIA  (’D/faA.ea,  'CLKoKeia: 
Eth.  ’n.Ka\evs),  an  ancient  city  of  Boeotia,  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  situated  upon  a small  stream  of 
the  same  name,  at  an  equal  distance  from  Haliartus 
and  Alalcomenae.  It  lay  in  the  middle  of  a long 
narrow  plain,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  heights  of  j 
Haliartus,  on  the  west  by  the  mountain  Tilphossium,  [ 
on  the  south  by  a range  of  low  hills,  and  on  the  i 
north  by  the  lake  Copais.  This  town  was  dependent 
upon  Haliartus.  The  name  is  probably  only  a dia- 
lectic form  of  Oechalia.  Its  site  is  indicated  by 
several  squared  blocks  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
stream.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  501,  Hyinn.  Apoll.  242  ; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  410;  Apollod.  ii.  4.  § 11;  Plin.  iv.  7. 
s.  12;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Leake,  Noidhern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  205,  seq.  ; Forchhammer,  Hellenika,  p. 
184.) 

OCE'ANUS.  [Atlantic UM  Mare.] 
OCE'ANUS  SEPTENTRIONA'LIS,  the  northern 
portion  of  the  waters  of  the  all-encircling  Ocean. 


OCEANUS  SEPTENTRIONALIS. 

1.  The  name  and  divisions.  — According  to  a 
fragment  of  Phavorinus  the  word  'Uneavds  is  not 
Greek,  but  one  borrowed  from  tbe  barbarians  (Spohn, 
de  Nicephor.  Blemm.  Geogr.  Lips.  1818,  p.  23); 
but  there  seems  reason  for  believing  it  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Sanscrit  roots  “ ogha  ” and  “ ogh.” 
(Humboldt,  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  note  210,  trans.)  When 
the  peoples  living  on  the  coasts  of  the  Interior  Sea 
passed,  as  Herodotus  (iv.  152)  significantly  adds,  “ not 
without  divine  direction,”  through  the  gate  into  the 
Ocean,  and  first  saw  its  primeval  waters,  the  origin  as 
they  believed  of  all  waters,  the  sea  that  washed  the 
shores  of  the  remote  North  was  long  regarded  as  a 
miry,  shallow,  misty  sea  of  darkness,  lying  under 
“ the  Bear,”  who  alone  is  never  bathed  in  the  Ocean ; 
and  hence  the  n.ames  Septentrionalis  (6  $6pem 
uKcavds,  Plut.  Camill.  15  ; Agathem.  ii.  14;  Tac. 

! Germ.  \ ; Plin.  iv.  27 ; 6 apKTiKos  wk.,  Agathem. 
1.  c.  ; 6 vTrh  rets  ApKTovs  wk.,  Diod.  xviii.  5)  and 
Scythicus  (Plin.  vi.  14);  though  this,  according  to 
Agathemerus  (1.  c.)  is  the  E.  division  of  the  North- 
I ern  Ocean,  while  the  Mare  Germanicum  and 
Mare  Britannicum  formed  the  W.  This  sea  appears 
with  the  epithets  “ Oceanus  glacialis”  (Juv.  iii.  1); 
j “Mare  congelatum”  (Varro,  R.  R.  i.  2.  § 4;  Plin. 

iv.  27.  s.  30)  ; “ concretum”  (Plin.  1.  c.;  i'j  irfirrjyu?a 
i 0aA.,  Strab.  i.  p.  63;  ir^yros  ireinjyuis,  Dionys.  Per. 
j 32;  ireKayos  -Keir-riySs,  Agathem  1.  c.);  “ pigrum” 
(Tac.  Agr.  13,  Germ.  45);  “ mortuum  ” (Plin.  iv. 
i 27;  Agathem.  1.  c.;  Dionys.  Per.  33).  Its  divisions 
! were; — Mare  Germanicum  (Plin.  iv.  30;  Ptol.  ii.  3. 

I § 5),  or  M.  Cimbricum  (“  Cymbrica  Tethy.s,” 
Claudian,  de  Bell.  Get.  335),  or  the  German  Ocean, 
united  by  the  Fretum  Gallicum  (Straits  of  Dover, 
Pas  de  Calais')  with  the  M.  Britannicum  (Plin.  iv. 
33  : English  Channel),  and  by  the  Codanus 
Sinus  (Kattegattet.  Ore  Sund)  and  Lagnus  Sinus 
(Store  Belt,  Lille  Belt),  with  the  M.  Sarmaticum 
(~S,apixariKus  uk.,  Ptol.  vii.  5.  §§  2,  6)  or  Suevicuin 
(Tac.  Germ.  45:  Oster  Soen,  or  Baltic).  A division 
of  this  latter  was  the  Sinus  Venedicus  (OvereSmbs 
k6\ttos,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 19  : Gulf  of  Danzig).  The 
M.  Amalchium,  according  to  Hecataeus  (ap.  Plin. 
iv.  27),  commences  with  the  river  Paropamisus;  tlie 
Cimbri,  according  to  Philemon  (ap.  Plin.  I c.), 
called  it  Morimarusa,  which  he  interprets  by  M. 
mortuum;  beyond  was  the  sea  called  Cronium,  or 
the  sea  into  which  the  river  Chronos  (Niemen) 
flowed,  or  what  is  now  called  the  Kurisches  Raff, 
off" Memel.  (Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  496.) 

2.  Progress  of  discovery. — The  enterprise  of  the 
Phoenician  navigators  brought  them  into  contact 
with  those  countries,  in  the  N.  of  Europe,  from 
whence  tin  was  brought;  but  it  was  tlie  trade  in 
amber  which  must  have  been  most  efiectual  in 
oiiening  up  a knowledge  of  the.se  coasts.  This 
amber  was  brought  by  sea,  at  first,  only  from  the 
W.  Cimbrian  coast,  and  reached  the  Mediterranean 
chiefly  by  sea,  being  brought  across  the  intervening 
countries  by  means  of  barter.  The  Massilians,  who 
under  Pytheas  followed  the  Phoenicians,  hardly 

! went  beyond  the  mouths  of  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe. 
Xlie  amber  islands  (Glessaiia  or  Austrania)  are 
placed  by  Pliny  (iv.  27)  decidedly  W.  of  the  Cim- 
i brian  promontory  in  the  German  Ocean;  and  the 
j connection  with  the  expedition  of  Germanicus 
sufficiently  shows  that  an  island  in  the  Baltic  is  not 
meant.  Moreover  the  effects  of  the  ebb  and  flood 
! tides  in  tlie  estuaries  which  throw  up  amber,  where, 

, accordiiig  to  the  expression  of  Servius,  “ Jilare 
I vicissim  turn  accedit  turn  recedit,”  suits  the  coast 
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between  the  Helder  and  the  Cimbrlan  peninsula; 
but  does  not  suit  the  Baltic,  in  which  Timaeus 
places  the  island  Baltia.  (Plin.xxxvii.il.)  Aba- 
lus,  a day’s  journey  from  an  “ aestuarium,”  cannot 
therefore  be  the  Kurische  Nehrung.  Pytheas  pro- 
bably sailed  to  the  W.  shores  of  Jutland.  Tacitus 
{(lerin.  45),  not  Pliny,  is  the  first  writer  acquainted 
with  the  “ glessum  ” of  the  Baltic  shores,  in  the 
land  of  the  Aestyans  and  the  Venedi.  The  more 
active,  direct  communication  with  the  Samland 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  with  the  Aestyans  by  nieans 
of  tlie  overland  route  through  Pannonia  by  Car- 
nuntum,  which  was  opened  by  a Roman  knight 
under  Nero  (Plin,  1.  c.),  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  the  later  times  of  the  Roman  Caesars.  The  re- 
lation between  the  Prussian  coast,  and  the  Milesian 
colonies  on  the  Euxine,  are  shown  by  the  evidence 
of  fine  coins,  probably  struck  more  than  400  years 
B.  c.,  which  have  been  found  in  the  Netz  district. 
(Humboldt,  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  note  171,  trans.) 
A curious  story  is  related  by  Cornelius  Nepos 
(^Fragm.  vii.  1,  ed.  Van  Staveren  ; comp.  Mela,  iii. 
5.  § 8;  Plin.  ii.  67)  of  a king  of  the  Boii,  others 
say  of  the  Suevi,  having  given  some  .shipwrecked 
j dark -coloured  men  to  Q.  Metellus  Celer  w^hen  he 
I was  Proconsul  of  Gaul.  These  men,  who  are  called 
I Indians,  were,  if  any  credence  is  to  be  given  to  the 
story,  most  probably  natives  of  Labrador  or  of 
j Greenland,  who  had  been  driven  on  these  coasts  by 
I the  eftect  of  currents  such  as  are  known  now  in 
these  seas,  and  violent  NW.  winds.  [E.  B.  J.] 
OCELIS  (’'O/cTjAiy  ifiirSpiov'),  a port  of  Arabia 
I Felix,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (i.  7.  § 4,  i.  15.  § 11, 
j vi.  7.  § 7,  viii.  22.  § 7)  a little  to  the  north  of  the 
I straits  of  the  Red  Sea  (^Bab-el- Mandeb').  Its 
geographical  position,  according  to  his  system,  was 
! as  follows;  Its  longest  day  was  12^  liours.  It  was 
I r east  of  Alexandria,  between  the  tropics,  52°  30' 
I removed  from  the  summer  tropic.  It  is  placed  by 
I the  author  of  the  Periplus  300  stadia  from  Musa,  and 
I is  identical  with  the  modern  Ghella  or  Celia,  which 
I has  a bay  immediately  within  the  straits,  the  en- 
trance to  which  is  two  miles  wide,  and  its  depth 
i little  short  of  three.  (Vincent,  PeHpltis,  p.  288; 
I Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  148.)  Occlis,  according 
to  the  Periplus,  was  not  so  much  a port  as  an  an- 
chorage and  watering-place.  It  belonged  to  the 
Elisari,  and  was  subject  to  Cholebus.  (Hudson, 
Geog.  Min.  tom.  i.  p.  14;  Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 7.)  The 
1 same  author  places  it  1200  stadia  from  Arabia 
i Felix  (Adfen);  but  the  dishmce  is  tw'O  short.  (Gos- 
selin,  Reckerches,  tom.  iii.  p.  9.)  [G.  W.] 

OCELLODU'RUM,  a town  of  the  Vaccaei  in 
, Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Emerita 
I to  Caesaraugusta  (^Ant.  Itin.  pp.  434,  439)  ; va- 
I riously  identified  with  Zamora,  Toro,  and  Fer- 
mosel.  [T.  H.  D.] 

O'CELUM  (^n.Ke\ov:  Uxeau),  a town  of  Cisalpine 
! Gaul,  mentioned  by  Caesar  as  the  last  place  in  that 
' province  (“ citerioris provinciae  extremum,”  Caes.£. G. 

\ i.  10)  from  whence  he  had  to  fight  his  way  through 
! the  independent  tribes  which  held  the  passes  of  the 
Alps.  In  Strabo’s  time  Ocelum  was  the  frontier 
I town  of  the  kingdom  of  Cottius  towards  the  province 
1 of  Cisalpine  Gaul  (Strab.  iv.  p.  179);  and  it  was 
j from  thence  that  a much  frequented  road  led  over 
j the  pass  of  the  Mont  Genevre  by  Scingomagus 
j {Sezanne),  Brigantium  {Brianqon),  and  Ebrodunum 
{Emhnm),  to  the  territory  of  the  Vocontii.  D’Anville 
I has  clearly  shown  that  Ocelum  was  at  Uxeau,  a 
i village  in  the  valley  of  Fenestrelles,  and  not,  as  sup 
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posed  by  previous  writers,  at  Oulx  in  the  valley  of 
tlie  Dora.  (D’Anville,  Notice  de  la  Gaule,  p. 
500.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

O'CELUM  COneXov,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 9).  1 . A town 
of  the  Vettones  in  Lusitania,  w^hose  inhabitants  are 
called  by  Pliny  (iv.  22.  s.  35)  Ocelenses  and  Lanci- 
enses.  Identified  by  some  with  Caliabria,  by  others 
with  Fermoselle  or  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  1.  p.431.) 

2.  A town  of  the  Callaici  Lucenses  in  Gallaecia 
(Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 23). 

3.  {’Ok€\ov  &Kpou,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 6),  a promon- 

tory on  the  NE.  coast  of  Britannia  Romana,  and  N.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Abus  or  Humber;  probably 
Spurn  Head.  [T.  H.  D ] 

OCHE.  [Euboea.] 

OCHOSBANES  {'Oxo(rSdv7)s)  or  Ochtiio- 
MANKS,  a small  river  of  Paphlagonia,  falling  into 
the  bay  of  Armene,  a little  to  the  north  of  Sinope. 
(Marcian.  Heracl.  p.  72  ; Anonym.  Pempl.  Pont. 
Evx.  p.  7.)  This  is  probably  the  same  river  which 
Seylax  (p.  33)  calls  Ocheraenus.  [L.  S.] 

OCHRAS,  a place  in  Cappadocia.  {It.  Ant.  p. 
202.)  Ptolemy  (v.  6.  § 12)  mentions  a place 
Odogra  or  Odoga,  in  the  district  of  Chammanene  in 
Cappadocia,  between  the  river  Halys  and  Mount 
Argacus,  which  is  possibly  the  same  as  the  Oclnus 
of  the  Antonine  Itinerary.  [L.  S.] 

OCHUS  (o^nxos,  Strab.  xi.  p.  509;  Ptol.  vi.  11. 
§§  2,  4;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a river  of  Central 
Asia,  wliich  has  been  attributed  to  the  provinces  of 
Hyrcania  and  Bactriana  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy 
respectively,  as  flowing  through  them  both.  It 
took  its  rise  on  the  NW.  side  of  the  Paropamisus 
(or  Hindu-Kush).  and  flowed  in  a NW.  direction 
through  part  of  Bactriana  towards  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  parallel  with  the  Oxus.  Pliny  makes  it  a river 
of  Bactriana,  and  states  that  it  and  the  Oxus  flow 
from  opposite  sides  of  the  same  mountain  (vi.  16. 
§ 18).  There  can  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that 
it  is  represented  by  the  present  Tedjen.  It  is  clear 
that  in  this  part  of  Asia  all  Ptolemy’s  places  are 
thrown  too  much  to  the  east  by  an  error  in  longi- 
tude. (Wilson,  A7'iana,  p.  145.)  [V.] 

OCPIUS  MONS  Arrian,  Indie,  c.  38), a 

mountain  in  Persis,  mentioned  by  Arrian,  supposed 
by  Forbiger  to  be  that  now  called  Nakhilu.  [V.] 
OCILE  {’OkI\7j,  Appian,  B.  Ilisp.  75),  a town 
of  Hispania  Baetica,  probably  near  Ilipa  or  Ilipla, 
besieged  by  the  Lusitanians,  and  relieved  by  Mum- 
mius  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  372).  [T.  H.  D.] 

OCILIS  {‘'OkiXis,  Appian,  B.  Ilisp.  c.  47,  sqq.), 
a town  of  the  Celtiberi,  wdiich  served  the  Romans  as 
.a  magazine  in  the  time  of  the  Celtiberian  war.  It 
was  probably  in  the  SE.  part  of  Celtiberia,  and 
Reicliard  identifies  it  with  Ocana.  [T.  H.  D.] 
OCINARUS  {'riKivapos),  a river  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Bruttium,  mentioned  only  by  Lycophron  {Alex. 
729,  1009),  who  tells  us  that  i.  flowed  by  the  city 
of  Terina.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Sabatus  of  the  Itineraries  (the  modern 
Savuto):  but  its  identification  depends  upon  that 
of  the  site  of  Terina,  which  is  veiy  uncertain. 
[Terina].  [E.  H.  B.] 

OCITIS  {‘'Okitis,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 31),  an  island  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Britain,  and  NE.  from  the  Orknegs, 
probably  Ronaldsa.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OCR*A  MONS  {g  ‘'Oupa),  is  the  name  given  by 
Strabo  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  Julian  or  Carnic  Alps, 
over  which  was  the  pass  leading  from  Aquileia  to 
Aemona  {Layback),  and  from  thence  into  Pannonia 
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and  the  countries  on  the  Danube.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  207, 
vii.  p,  314.)  The  mountain  meant  is  evidently  that 
'between  Adelsherg  and  Layhach,  which  must  in  all 
ajjes  have  been  the  principal  line  of  communication 
from  the  Danube  and  the  valley  of  the  Save  with 
Italy.  [E.  H.  B.] 

OCRICULUM  (ot  “'O/fpt/cXoj,  Strab.;  'OKp'iKo\a, 
Steph.  B.  ; 'Okp'ikoKov,  Ptol.  ; Eth.  Ocriculanus 
and  Ocricolanus:  Otricoli),  a considerable  town  of 
Umbria,  situated  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber.  It  w'as  the  .southernmost  town 
of  Umbria,  and  distant  only  44  miles  from  Rome. 
(^Itin.  Hier.  p.  613  ; VVestphal,  Rom.  Kamp.  p. 
14.5.)  We  learn  from  Livy  that  Ocriculum  was  a 
native  Umbrian  city,  and  in  b.  c.  308  it  appears  to 
have  separated  from  the  other  cities  of  the  confede- 
racy. and  concluded  an  alliance  with  Rome.  (Liv.  ix. 
41.)  This  is  the  only  notice  that  we  find  of  it  prior 
to  the  conquest  of  Umbria  by  the  Romans;  but  after 
that  period  it  figures  repeatedly  in  history  as  a mu- 
nicipal town  of  some  importance.  It  was  here  that 
in  B.  c.  217  Fabius  Maximus  took  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Servilius,  after  the  battle  of  the  lake 
Trasiinenus.  (Id.  xxii.  11.)  In  the  Social  War 
Ocriculum  suffered  severely  ; and,  according  to 
Florus,  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword  (Flor. 
iii.  18.  § 11);  but  it  seems  to  have  quickly  re- 
covered, and  in  Strabo’s  time  was  a considerable  and 
flourishing  town.  It  is  mentioned  in  Tacitus  as  the 
place  where  the  army  of  Vespasian  halted  after  tlie 
surrender  of  the  Vitellian  legions  at  Narnia  (Tac. 
Hist.  iii.  78).  From  its  po.sition  on  the  Flaminian 
Way  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned  incidentally  under 
the  Roman  Empire  (Plin.  Ep.  vi.  25;  Amm.  Marc, 
xvi.  10.  § 4,  xxviii.  1.  § 22);  and  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  indebted  to  the  same  circumstance  for 
its  continued  prosperity.  The  name  is  found  in 
Piiny  and  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  the  Itineraries; 
and  its  municipal  importance  down  to  a late  period 
is  attested  also  by  inscriptions,  in  some  of  which  it 
bears  the  title  of  “ splendidissima  civitas  Ocrico- 
lana.”  From  these  combined,  with  the  still  extant 
remains,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  a more  considerable 
town  than  we  could  have  inferred  from  the  accounts 
of  ancient  writers  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9,  14.  s.  19;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  § 54;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  125,  311  ; Gruter, 
laser,  p.  422.  8 9;  Orell.  fnscr.  3852,  3857; 
Marini,  Atti  dei  Fratelli  Arvali,  vol.  ii.  p.  582). 
The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  distant  about  2 miles 
from  the  modern  village  of  Otricoli,  in  the  plain 
nearer  the  Tiber.  The  ruins  of  ancient  edifices  are, 
in  their  present  state,  of  but  little  interest;  but  ex- 
cavations which  W'ere  carried  on  upon  the  spot  in 
1780  brought  to  light  the  remains  of  several 
public  buildings  on  a splendid  scale,  the  plan  and 
arrangement  c>f  which  could  be  traced  with  little 
difficulty;  among  these  were  a Basilica,  a theatre, 
an  amphitheatre,  Thermae,  and  several  temples,  be- 
sides other  buildings,  of  which  the  purpose  could 
not  be  determined.  The  beauty  of  many  of  the 
architectural  decorations  and  works  of  art  discovered 
on  this  occasion  (especially  the  celebrated  mosaic 
floor  now  in  the  Vatican,  and  the  colossal  head  of 
Jupiter  in  the  same  museum)  prove  that  Ocriculum 
must  have  been  a municipal  town  of  no  ordinary 
splendour.  (\N estTpha\  Romische  Kampagne,p.  144; 
Guattani,  Monumenti  Inediti.,  1784,  where  the 
re.sults  of  the  excavation  are  described  in  detail  and 
accompanied  with  a plan  of  the  ancient  remains.) 
Its  proximity  to  Rome  pi-obably  caused  it  to  be  re- 
sorterl  to  by  wealthy  nobles  from  the  city;  and  as 
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early  as  the  time  of  Cicero  we  learn  that  Milo  had  a 
villa  there.  (Cic.  pro  Mil.  24.)  The  period  of  the 
destruction  of  the  ancient  city  is  uncertain.  In  a.  d. 
413  it  witnessed  a great  defeat  of  Heraclianua, 
Count  of  Africa,  by  the  armies  of  Honorius  (Idat. 
Chron.  ad  ann.),  and  it  is  mentioned  as  an  episcoj)al 
see  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  But  the 
circumstances  that  led  the  inhabitants  to  migrate  to 
the  modern  viilage  of  Otricoli,  on  a hill  overlooking 
the  Tiber,  are  not  recorded.  The  corruption  of  the 
name  appears  to  have  commenced  at  an  early  date, 
as  it  is  written  Utriculum  in  the  Itineraries  and  in 
many  MSS.  of  the  classical  authors.  [E.  H.  B.] 
OCRINUM.  [D.vmnonium.] 

OCTAPITARUM  (^‘OKTamrapov  &Kpou,  Ptol.  ii. 
3.  § 3),  a very  prominent  headland  above  the  estuary 
of  the  Sabnna.  or  Seveim,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Britain, 
now  St.  David's  Head.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OCTODU'RUS  {Martinach,  or  Martigny,  as  the 
French  call  it),  is  in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Wallis 
or  Valais,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  near  tlie 
bend  where  the  river  takes  a northern  course  to  the 
lake  of  Geneva.  The  Drance,  one  branch  of  which 
rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  joins  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhone  at  Martigny.  The  road 
over  the  Alps  from  Martigny  ascends  the  valley  of 
the  Drance,  and  the  summit  of  the  road  is  the 
Alpis  Pennina,  or  Great  St.  Bernard.  This  pass 
has  been  used  from  a time  older  than  any  historical 
records.  When  Caesar  was  in  Gallia  (b.  c.  57 — 56) 
he  sent  Servins  Galba  with  the  twelfth  legion  and 
some  cavalry  into  the  country  of  the  Nantuates, 
Veragri,  and  Seduni.  His  purpose  in  sending  this 
force  was  to  open  the  pass  over  the  Alps,  the  pass 
of  the  Great  St.  Beimard,  “ by  which  road  the  mer- 
catores  had  been  used  to  travel  at  great  risk,  and 
with  the  payment  of  great  tolls.”  (5.  G.  iii.  1.) 
The  people  of  the  Alps  allowed  the  Italian  mer- 
chants to  pass,  because  if  they  plundered  them  the 
merchants  would  not  come;  but  they  got  as  much 
out  of  them  as  they  could.  Galba,  after  taking 
many  strong  places,  and  receiving  the  submission  of 
the  people,  sent  off  two  cohoi  ts  into  the  country  of 
the  Nantuates,  and  with  the  remaining  cohorts  de- 
termined to  winter  “ in  a town  of  the  Veragri  named 
Octodurus,  which  town  being  situated  in  a valley 
with  no  great  extent  of  level  ground  near  it,  is  con- 
fined on  all  sides  by  very  lofry  mountains.”  There 
is  some  level  ground  at  Martigny,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone  at  this  part  is  not  very  narrow.  Caesar 
says  that  the  town  of  Octodurus  was  divided  into 
parts  by  a river,  but  he  does  not  mention  the  river’s 
name.  It  is  the  Drance.  Galba  gave  one  part  of 
the  town  to  the  Galli  to  winter  in,  and  assigned  the 
other  to  his  troops.  He  fortified  himself  with  a 
ditch  and  rampart,  and  thought  he  was  safe.  He 
was,  however,  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Galli  before 
his  defences  were  complete  or  all  his  supplies  were 
brought  into  the  camp.  The  Romans  obstinitely 
defended  themselves  in  a six  hours’  fight ; when, 
seeing  that  they  could  no  longer  keep  the  enemy 
out,  they  made  a sortie,  which  was  successful. 
The  Romans  estimated  the  Galli  at  more  than  30,000, 
and  Caesar  says  that  more  than  a third  part  were 
destroyed.  The  slaughter  of  the  enemy  was  pro- 
digious, which  has  been  made  an  objection  to  Cae- 
sar’s veracity,  or  to  Galba’s,  who  made  his  report  to 
the  commander.  It  has  aLso  been  objected  that  the 
valley  is  not  wide  enough  at  Martigny  to  hold  the 
30,000  men.  There  may  be  error  in  the  number 
that  attacked,  and  also  in  the  number  who  perished. 
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But  it  is  not  difficult  to  answer  some  of  the  objec- 
tions made  to  Caesar’s  narrative  of  this  fight. 
Roesch  has  answered  the  criticism  of  General  Warn- 
ery,  who,  like  many  other  cf  Caesar’s  critics,  began 
his  work  by  misunderstanding  the  author.  (Roesch, 
Commentar  uber  die  Commentarien,  <^c.  p.  220, 
Halle,  1783.)  After  this  e.scape  Galba  prudently 
withdrew  his  tnwps,  and  marching  through  the 
country  of  the  Nantuates  reached  the  land  of  the 
Allobroges,  where  he  wintered. 

Tl'.e  position  of  Octodurus  is  determined  by 
Caesar’s  narrative  and  by  the  Antonine  Itin.  and 
the  Table.  Pliny  (iii.  c.  20)  says  that  the  Octo- 
dnrenses  received  the  Latinitas  (Latio  donati).  In 
the  Notit.  Prov.  the  place  is  called  “ Civitas  Val- 
lensium  Octodurus.”  The  modern  names  Wallis 
and  Valais  are  formed  from  the  word  Vallenses.  At 
a later  period  it  was  called  Forum  Claudii  Vallen- 
siuin  Octodurensium,  as  an  inscription  shows.  One 
authority  speaks  of  the  remains  of  a Roman  aque- 
duct at  Martigny.  Many  coins,  and  other  memo- 
rials of  the  Roman  time,  have  been  found  about  the 
place. 

The  name  Octodur  is  manifestly  Celtic.  The 
second  part  of  the  name  is  Dur,  “ water.”  The  first 
part,  probably  some  corrupt  form,  is  not  explained. 
The  distances  on  tlie  Roman  road  from  Augusta 
Praetoria  (^Aosta')  in  Italy  to  Octodurus  are  stated 
in  Vol.  I.  p.  110.  [G.  L.] 

OCTOGKSA,  a town  of  the  Ilergetes,  in  His- 
pania  'I'arraconensis,  seated  on  the  river  Iberns 
(Cae.s.  B.  C.  i.  61).  It  is  identified  by  some  with 
Mequinenza;  but  Ukert  (vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  452)  seeks 
it  to  the  S.  of  the  Sicoris  (or  Segre),  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  La  Gravja.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OCTOLOPHUS.  1.  A place  belonging  to  the 
Lyncestae,  in  Macedonia,  to  which  the  consul  Sul- 
picins  moved  his  camp  in  the  campaign  of  b.  o.  200, 
against  king  Philip.  (Liv.  xxxi.  36;  comp.  Cas- 
TRA,  Vol.  I.  p.  562,  a.) 

2.  A place  in  Perrhaebia,  from  which  Perseus 
• had  retired,  and  which  was  afterwards  occupied  by 
the  consul  Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  in  his  daring  march 
•*  over  the  mountain  ridge  of  Olympus,  B.  c.  169. 
( (Liv.  xliv.  3.)  It  was  probably  near  the  issue  of 
the  Titaresius  or  Elassonitiko,  from  I\It.  Olympus 
into  the  valley  of  Elassona.  (Leake,  Noi'thern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  308,  310,  417.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ODKSSUS  (’Odr)<r(r6s,  Strab.  vii.  p.  319;  Scymn. 
748;  Diod.  xix.  73,  xx.  112;  Appian.  Ill  30;  Ar- 
rian, Per.  p.  24;  Anon.  Per.  p.  13;  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 
8,  viii,  11.  § 6;  Steph.  B.  s.v.\  Mela,  ii.  2.  § 5; 
Plin.  iv.  18;  Ovid,  Trist.  i.  9.  37:  the  reading 


the  single  and  the  double  or;  the  latter  form  occurs 
on  the  autonomous  coins,  the  former  on  those  of  the 
Empire:  ’OSutr/rds,  Hierocl. ; Procop.  de  Aed.  iv. 
1 1 ; Odi.ssos,  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  § 43),  a town  on 
the  W.  coast  of  the  Euxine,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Panysus,  24  M.  P.  {A7iton.  Itin.),  or  34  M.  P. 
(Pent.  Tab.),  from  Dionysopolis,  and  360  stadia 
from  the  E.  termination  of  Haemus  (^Emineh  Burnu). 
Odessus  was  founded  by  the  Milesians  (Strab.  1.  c ; 
Plin.  1.  c.),  if  credit  may  be  given  to  the  author  of 
the  poem  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Scymnus 
(1.  c.),  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Astyages,  or  b.  c. 
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and  to  have  presided  over  the  union  of  five  Greek 
cities  on  this  coast,  consisting  of  Odessus,  Tomi, 
Callatis,  Mesambria,  and  Apollonia.  When  the 
Bulgarians  swept  over  the  Danubian  provinces  in 
A.  D.  679  they  are  found  occupying  Va7'na  (Bdpra, 
Theophan.  p.  298;  Niceph.  p.  23:  Cedren.  vol.  i. 
p.  440),  which  is  described  as  being  near  Odessus. 
(St.  Martin,  ap.  Le  Beau,  Bas  Emph'e,  vol.  xi.  p. 
447;  Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  ii.  p.  217.)  The 
autonomous  coins  of  Odessus  exhibit  ‘‘  types”  refer- 
ring to  the  worship  of  Seiapis.  the  god  imported  by 
Ptolemy  into  Alexandreia,  from  the  shores  of  Pontus. 
The  series  of  im]r;erial  coins  ranges  from  Trajan  to 
Salonina,  the  wife  of  Gallienus.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p. 
36;  Rasche,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2.  p.  51 ; Mionnet,  Descr.  des 
Med.  vol.  i.  p.  395,  Suppl.  vol.  ii.  p.  350.)  CE.B.J.  | 
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ODOMANTI  (^ObofiavToi,  Herod,  vii.  112; 
Thuc.  ii.  101,  V.  6;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Odomantes, 
Plin.  iv.  18),  a Paeonian  tribe,  who  occupied  the 
district,  called  after  them,  Odomantice  (jObopau^ 
TiKT],  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 31;  Liv.  xliv.  4;  'Obogamis, 
Steph.  B.)  This  tribe  were  settled  upon  the  whole 
of  the  great  mountain  Orbelus,  extending  along  the 
NE.  of  the  lower  Strymonic  plain,  from  about  Mele- 
niko  and  Demh'issdr  to  Zikhna  inclusive,  where 
they  bordered  on  Pangaeus,  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  of  which  they  worked  with  the  Pieres  and 
Satrae.  (Herod.  1.  c.)  Secure  in  their  inacces- 
sible position,  they  defied  Megabazus.  (Herod,  v. 
16.)  The  NW.  portion  of  their  territory  lay  to  the 
riglit  of  Sitalces  as  he  crossed  Mt.  Cercine;  and 
their  general  situation  agrees  with  the  description  of 
Thucydides  (ii.  101),  according  to  whom  they  dwelt 
beyond  the  Strymon  to  the  N.,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
N.  of  the  Lower  Strymon,  where,  alone,  the  river 
takes  such  a course  to  the  E.  as  to  justify  the  expres- 
sion. Cleon  invited  Polles,  their  chieftain,  to  join 
him  with  as  many  Thracian  mercenaries  as  could  be 
levied.  (Thuc.  v.  6;  Aristoph.  Acha7'n.  156,  164; 
Suid.  s.  V.  d.TTOTedplaKfV:  Leake,  No7'thern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  210,  306,  465.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ODOM  ANT  IS.  fSoPHKNK.] 

O'DRYSAE  (’05pi/<rac),  a people  seated  on  both 
banks  of  the  Artiscus,  a river  of  Thrace,  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  Hebrus.  (Herod,  iv.  92.) 
Their  territory,  however,  must  undoubtedly  have 
extended  consiclerably  to  the  W.  of  the  Artiscus  ; 
since  Pliny  (iv.  18)  informs  us  that  the  Hebrus 
had  its  source  in  their  country  ; a fact  that  is  cor- 
roborated by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxvii.  4,  10). 
They  appear  to  have  belonged  to  that  northern 
swarm  of  barbarians  which  invaded  Thrace  after 
the  Trojan  War  ; and  their  names  are  often  found 
interwoven  in  the  ancient  myths.  Thus  the  Thra- 
cian singer  Thamyris  is  said  to  have  been  an 


594 — 560.  (Clinton,  F. //.;  Raoul-Rochette,  Col.  \ Odrysian  (Pans.  iv.  33.  § 4);  and  Orpheus  is 
Gr.  vol.  iii.  p.  786.)  Fi-om  the  inscriptions  in  | represented  as  their  king.  (Conon,  ap.  Phot. 
Bockh  {Inscr.  Nos.  2056,  a,  b,  c),  it  would  seem  to  p.  140.) 

have  been  under  a democratic  form  of  government,  ! A rude  and  barbarous  people  like  the  Odrysians 
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cannot  be  expected  to  have  liad  many  towns  ; and 
in  fact  we  find  none  mentioned  either  by  Thucydides 
or  Xenophon.  The  first  of  their  towns  recorded 
is  Philippopolis,  founded  by  Philip  II.  of  Mace- 
donia, as  tliei-e  will  be  occasion  to  relate  in  the  se- 
quel; and  it  may  be  presumed  that  all  their  towns 
of  any  importance  were  built  after  they  had  lost 
their  independence. 

The  name  of  the  Odrysae  first  occurs  in  history 
in  connection  with  the  expedition  of  Dareius  Hy- 
staspis  again.st  the  Scythians.  (Herod.  1.  c.) 
Whilst  the  Persians  oppressed  the  southern  parts 
of  Thrace,  the  Odrysians,  protected  by  their  moun- 
tains, retained  their  independence;  and  the  strength 
which  they  thus  acquired  enabled  Teres  to  in- 
corporate many  Thracian  tribes  with  his  subjects. 
He  extended  his  kingdom  to  the  Euxine  in  spite  of 
a signal  defeat  which  he  sustained  in  that  quarter 
from  the  Thyni  (Xen.  Anab.  vii.  2.  § 22);  and 
the  dominion  of  his  son  Sitalces  embraced  the 
greater  part  of  Thrace;  having  been  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Danube,  and  extending  from  Abdera  on  the 
W.  to  the  Euxine  on  the  E.  (Thucyd.  ii.  96 — 98.) 
Indeed,  so  powerful  was  this  monarch  that  his  al- 
liance was  eagerly  courted  both  by  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedaemonians  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  (Thucyd.  ii.  29  ; Herod,  vii. 
137  ; Aristoph.  Acham.  136 — 150.)  The  expe- 
dition whic-h  he  undertook  in  b.  c.  429,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Athenians,  and  of  Amyntas,  pretender 
to  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  against  Perdiccas  II., 
the  reigning  sovereign  of  tliat  country,  is  also  a 
striking  proof  of  the  power  of  the  Odrysians  at  that 
]xjriod  ; as  the  army  which  Sitalces  assembled  on 
that  occasion  amounted,  on  the  lowest  estimate,  to 
150,000  men,  of  which  one-third  were  cavalry. 
( Thuc.  ii.  98;  Diod.  xii.  50.)  For  the  latter  force, 
indeed,  the  Odiysians  were  renowned,  and  the  ex- 
tensive plains  of  the  Hebrus  afforded  pasture  for 
an  excellent  breed  of  honses.  (Thuc.  1.  c. ; Polyb. 
xxiv.  6;  Liv.  xliv.  42.)  With  tliis  army  Sitalces 
overran  Chalcidice,  Anthemus,  Crestonia,  and  Myg- 
donia ; but  the  non-appearance  of  the  Athenian 
contingent,  coupled  with  the  approach  of  winter, 
obliged  him  liastily  to  retire  after  a month’s  cam- 
paign. In  B.  c.  424  Sitalces  fell  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Triballi,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Seuthes  I.  Under  his  reign  the  Odrysians  attained 
the  highest  pitch  of  their  power  and  prosperity. 
Their  yearly  revenue  amounted  to  400  talents,  be- 
sides an  equal  sum  in  the  shape  of  presents  and 
contributions.  (Thuc.  ii.  97,  iv.  101.)  But  from 
this  period  the  power  of  the  Odrysians  began  sen- 
sibly to  wane.  After  the  death  of  Seuthes  we  find 
his  dominions  divided  among  three  sovereigns. 
Medoens,  or  Amadocus,  who  was  most  probably  his 
son,  ruled  the  ancient  seat  of  the  monarchy  ; Mae- 
sades,  brother  of  Medocus,  reigned  over  the  Thyni, 
Melanditae,  and  Tranipsae;  w'hilst  the  region  above 
Byzantium  called  the  Delta  was  governed  by  Teres. 
(Xen.  Anab.  vii.  2.  § 32,  vii.  5.  § 1.)  It  was  in 
the  reign  of  Medocus  that  Xenophon  and  the  Ten 
Thousand  passed  through  Thrace  on  their  return 
from  the  Persian  expedition,  and  helped  to  restore 
Seuthes,  son  of  the  exiled  Maesades,  to  his  do- 
minions. We  gather  from  this  writer  that  Seuthes 
exerci.sed  only  a subordinate  power  under  Medocus, 
with  the  title  of  Archon,  or  governor,  of  the  Coast 
(vii.  3.  § 16).  Subsequently,  however,  he  appears 
to  hav(!  as.serted  his  claim  to  an  independent  sove- 
reignty, and  to  have  waged  open  war  with  Medocus, 
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till  they  were  reconciled  and  gained  over  to  the 
Athenian  alliance  by  Thrasybulus.  (Xen.  Hell. 
iv.  8.  § 25 ; Diod.  xiv.  94.)  When  we  next  hear 
of  the  Odrysians,  we  find  them  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  Athenians  respecting  the  Thracian 
Chersonese.  This  was  under  their  king  Cotys  I., 
who  reigned  from  b.  c.  382  to  353.  It  was  in  the 
reign  of  the  same  monarch  (b.  c.  376)  that  the 
Triballi  invaded  their  territories,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  Abdera.  (Diod.  xv.  36.)  When  Cerso- 
bleptes,  the  son  and  successor  of  Cotys,  ascended  the 
throne,  the  Odrysians  appear  to  have  still  retained 
possession  of  the  country  as  for  as  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine.  But  a civil  war  soon  broke  out  between 
that  monarch  and  Berisades  and  Amadocus,  who 
were  probably  his  brothers,  and  to  whom  Cotys  had 
left  some  portions  of  his  kingdom.  The  Athenians 
availed  themselves  of  these  dissensions  to  gain  pos- 
session of  the  Chersonese,  which  appears  to  have 
been  finally  ceded  to  them  in  b.  c.  357.  (Diod. 
xvi.  34.)  But  a much  more  fatal  blow  to  the 
power  of  the  Odrysians  was  struck  by  Philip  II.  of 
Macedon.  After  nine  or  ten  years  of  warfare,  Philip 
at  last  succeeded  (b.  c.  343)  in  conquering  them, 
and  reducing  them  to  the  condition  of  tributaries. 
(Diod.  xvi.  71  ; Dem.  de  Chers.  p.  105.)  The 
exact  nature  of  their  relations  with  Philip  cannot 
be  ascertained  ; but  that  their  subjugation  must 
have  been  complete  appears  from  the  fact  of  his 
having  founded  colonies  in  their  territoiy,  especially 
Philippopolis,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hebrus,  and 
in  the  very  heart  of  their  ancient  seat.  Their  sub- 
jection is  further  shown  by  the  circumstance  of 
their  cavalry  being  mentioned  as  serving  in  the 
army  of  Alexander  under  Agathon,  son  of  I’yriinmas. 
(Arrian,  iii.  12.  § 4.)  But  a still  more  decisive 
proof  is,  that  after  Alexander’s  lieutenant  Zophyrio 
had  been  defeated  by  the  Getae,  the  Odrysians  were 
incited  by  their  king,  Seuthes  III.,  to  rebel  against 
the  Macedonians.  (Curt.  x.  1.  § 45 ; Justin,  xii. 
1.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Seuthes  took 
the  field  against  Lysiniachus,  to  whom  Thrace  Itad 
devolved,  with  an  army  of  20,000  foot  and  8000 
horse,  — a sad  falling  off  from  the  forces  formerly 
an-ayed  by  Sitalces.  (Diod.  xviii.  14  ; Pans.  i.  9. 
§ 6.)  The  struggle  with  Lysimachus  was  carried 
on  with  varied  succe.ss.  Under  Philip  V.  of  Ma- 
cedon, the  Odrysians  were  still  in  a state  of  revolt. 
In  B.  c.  211  that  monarch  assembled  an  army  with 
the  ostensible  design  of  marching  to  the  relief  of 
Byzantium,  but  in  reality  to  overawe  the  malcontent 
chieftains  of  Thrace.  (Liv.  xxxix.  35.)  In  183 
we  find  Philip  undertaking  an  expedition  against 
the  Odrysians,  Dentheletae,  and  Be.ssi.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  Philippopolis,  which  the  inhabit- 
ants deserted  at  his  approach,  and  where  he  esta- 
blished a garrison,  w'hich  was  expelled  shortly  after 
his  departure.  (Liv.  Xxxix.  53 ; Polyb.  Ex.  Leg. 
xlviii.)  It  may  be  assumed  from  Livy  that  on  this 
occasion  the  Odrysians  were  supported  in  their  re- 
volt by  the  Romans  (xlii.  19,  xlv.  42).  After  the 
fall  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  the  Odrysians  ap- 
pear to  have  been  treated  with  consideration  by 
the  Romans,  who  employed  them  as  useful  allies 
against  the  newly-con(iuered  districts,  as  well  as 
against  the  other  Thracian  tribes;  amongst  whom 
the  Bessi  had  now  raised  themselves  to  some  im- 
portance. After  this  period  the  history  of  the 
Odrysians  is  for  some  time  involved  in  obscurity, 
though  they  were  doubtless  gradually  falling  more 
and  more  under  the  Roman  clomiuion.  In  tlie  year 
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B.  c.  42  their  kinsj  Saddles,  who  had  no  children, 
bequeathed  his  kinfrdom  to  the  Romans,  and  pos- 
session was  taken  of  it  by  Brutus,  (Caes.  B.  C. 
iii.  4 ; Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  25 ; Lucan,  v.  54.) 

Augustus  seems  to  have  left  the  Odrysians  the 
appearance  of  independence.  In  the  year  b.c.  29, 
in  return  for  the  friendly  disposition  which  they  h.^^i 
shown  towards  the  Romans,  they  were  presented  by 
M.  Crassus  with  a territory  hallowed  by  the  worship 
of  Bacchus,  which  he  had  conquered  from  the  Bessi 
(Dion  Cass.  li.  25).  In  the  year  B.c.  20,  Rhoe- 
matalces,  who  was  administering  the  kingdom  as 
guardian  of  the  three  infant  sons  of  the  deceased 
monarch  Cotys  IV.,  succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Romans  under  M.  Lollius,  in  reducing  the  Bessi 
(Jd.  liv.  20).  A few  years  afterwards,  the  Bessi 
again  rose  under  their  leader  Vologaeses,  a priest  of 
Bacchus,  and  drove  Rhoematalces  into  the  Cher- 
sonese; they  were,  however,  soon  reduced  to  submis- 
sion by  Lucius  Piso;  Rhoematalces  was  restored; 
and  it  would  appear,  from  Tacitus,  that  under  his 
reign  the  Odrysians  acquired  the  dominion  of  all 
Thrace  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  34;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  64). 
This  apparent  prosperity  was,  however,  entirely  de- 
; pendent  on  the  Romans,  by  whose  influence  they 
were  governed.  Thus,  after  the  death  of  Rhoema- 
talces, we  find  Augustus  dividing  his  kingdom  be- 
tween his  son  Cotys  and  his  brother  Rhascuporis 
(Tac.  1.  c.;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  98).  Again,  after  the  mur- 
der of  Cotys  by  Rhascuporis,  Tiberius  partitioned  the 
i kingdom  between  the  children  of  Cotys  and  Rhoe- 
! matalces,  son  of  Rhascuporis,  at  the  same  time  ap- 
I pointing  a Roman,  Trebellienus  Rufus,  as  guardian 
i of  the  former,  who  were  not  of  age  (Tac.  Ann.  ii. 
j 67,  iii.  38).  But,  in  spite  of  their  subjection,  the 
spirit  of  the  Odrysians  was  not  subdued.  Two  years 
I after  the  event  just  recorded,  they  rose,  in  conjunc- 
I tion  with  the  Coeletae,  against  the  Romans,  as  well 
j as  against  their  own  king  Rhoematalces,  whom  they 
besieged  in  Philippopolis.  This  rebellion,  which  was 
I undertaken  by  leaders  of  little  distinction,  and  con- 
ducted without  concert,  was  soon  quelled  by  P.  Vel- 
I leius  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  39).  A more  foi-midable  one 
I took  place  a.d.  26,  which  Tacitus  ascribes  to  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Thracian  tribes  to  supply  the 
j Roman  army  with  recruits,  as  well  as  to  the  native 
I ferocity  of  the  people.  It  occasioned  the  Romans 
I some  trouble,  and  Poppaeus  Sabinus  was  rewarded 
with  the  triumphal  insignia  for  his  services  in  sup- 
pressing it  (76.  iv.  46 — 51).  At  length,  under  the 
I reign  of  Vespasian,  the  Odrysians  were  finally  de- 
I prived  of  their  independence,  and  incorporated  with 
I the  other  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  (Suet. 
Fesp.  8;  Eutrop.  vii.  19). 

In  the  preceding  sketch  those  circumstances  only 
i have  been  selected  which  illustrate  the  histoiy  of  the 
i Odrysians  as  a people,  without  entering  into  the 
personal  history  of  their  monarchs.  The  following 
is  a list  of  the  dynasty;  an  account  of  the  different 
kings  who  compose  it  will  be  found  in  the  Diet,  of 
Biogr.  and  Mythol.  under  the  respective  heads.  1. 

' Teres.  2.  Sitalces.  3.  Seuthes  I.  4.  Medocus 
; (or  Amadocus)  with  Maesades.  5.  Seuthes  II.  6. 
Cotys  I.  7.  Cersobleptes,  with  Amadocus  and  Be- 
risades.  8.  Seuthes  III.  9.  Cotys  II.  10.  Cotys 
i III.  11.  Sadales.  12.  Cotys  IV.  13.  Rhoema- 
' talces  I.  1 4.  Cotys  V.  and  Rhascuporis.  1 5.  Rhoe- 
I matalces  II.  16.  Cotys  VI. 

The  manners  of  the  Odrysians  partook  of  that 
wildness  and  ferocity  which  was  common  to  all  the 
Thracian  tribes,  and  which  made  their  name  a by- 
VOL.  II. 
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word  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; but  the  horrible 
picture  drawn  of  them  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(xxvii.  4.  § 9)  is  probably  overcharged.  Like  most 
other  barbarous  nations  of  the  north,  they  were  ad- 
dicted to  intoxication,  and  their  long  drinking  bouts 
were  enlivened  by  warlike  dances  performed  to  a 
wild  and  barbarous  music.  (Xen.  Anah.  vii.  3.  § 32.) 
Hence  it  is  characteristic  that  it  was  considered  a 
mark  of  the  highest  distinction  to  be  a table  com- 
panion of  the  king’s;  but  whoever  enjoyed  this  honour 
was  expected  not  only  to  drink  to  the  king,  but  also 
to  make  him  a present  (76.  16,  seq.)  Among  such  a 
people, we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  Dionysus  seems 
to  have  been  the  deity  most  worshipped.  They  had 
a custom  of  buying  their  wives  from  their  parents, 
which  Herodotus  (v.  6)  represents  as  prevailing 
among  all  the  Thracian  tribes.  [T.  H.  D.j 

ODRYSUS.  [Hadrianopolis.] 

ODYSSEIA  (’OSvcTfreia,  Strab.  iii.  pp.  149,  157; 
’OdviTaeis,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  a town  of  Hispania  Bae- 
tica,  lying  N.  of  Abdera,  and,  according  to  tradition, 
built  by  Ulysses,  together  with  a temple  to  Athene. 
By  Solinus  (c.  23)  and  others  it  has  been  absurdly 
identified  with  Olisipo  (^Lisbon') ; but  its  site,  and  even 
its  existence,  are  altogether  uncertain.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OEA  (Pomp.  Mela,  i.  7.  § 5 ; Oeensis  civitas, 
Plin.  V.  4;  Tac.  Hist.  iv.  50;  Solin.  27;  Amm. 
Marc,  xxviii.  6;  ’Eclia,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 12),  a town  in 
the  district  of  the  Syrtes,  which,  with  Leptis 
Magna,  and  Sabrata,  formed  the  African  Tripolis. 
Although  there  had  probably  been  an  old  Phoeni- 
cian factory  here,  yet,  from  the  silence  of  Scylax 
and  Strabo,  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  colony 
(“  Oeea  colonia,”  Itin.  Anton.')  must  be  assigned  to 
the  middle  of  the  first  century  after  Christ.  It 
flourished  under  the  Romans  until  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  greatly  injured  by  the  Libyan 
Ausuriani.  (Amm.  Marc.  1.  c.)  At  the  Saracen 
invasion  it  would  seem  that  a new  town  sprung  up 
on  the  ruins  of  Oea,  which  assumed  the  Roman  name 
of  the  district — the  modem  Tripoli;  Trdblis,  the 
Moorish  name  of  the  town,  is  merely  the  same  word 
articulated  through  the  medium  of  Arab  pronuncia- 
tion. At  Tripoli  there  is  a very  perfect  marble  tri- 
umphal arch  dedicated  to  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  and 
L.  Aurelius  Verus,  which  will  be  found  beautifully 
figured  in  Captain  Lyons  Travels  in  N.  A frica^  p. 
18.  Many  other  Roman  remains  have  been  found 
here,  especially  glass  urns,  some  of  which  have  been 
sent  to  England. 

For  some  time  it  was  thought  that  a coin  of  An- 
toninus, with  the  “ epigraph”  col.  avg.  oce., 
was  to  be  referred  to  this  town.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iv. 
p.  131.)  Its  right  to  claim  this  is  now  contested. 
(Duchalais,  Restitution  a Olbasa  de  Pisidie,  a Jeru- 
salem et  aux  Contrees  Occ.  de  la  Haute  Asie  de  irois 
Monnaies  Coloniales  aitribuees  a Ocea,  Revue  Nu- 
mismatique,  1849,  pp.  97 — 103;  Beechey,  Exped. 
to  the  Coast  of  Africa,  pp.  24 — 32;  Barth,  Wander- 
ungen,  pp.  294,  295,  391.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OEA  (Ofa,  Ot??).  1.  A town  in  Aegina.  [Vol 

I.  p.  34,  a.] 

2.  A town  in  Thera.  [Thera]. 

OEANTHEIA  or  OEANTHE  {OldvQeia,  Hel- 
lanic.  ap.  Steph.  B.,  Polyb.,  Pans. ; OldvQg,  Hecatae. 
ap.  Steph.  B.,  Plin.  iv.  3.  s.  4;  EbauOis,  Scylax,  p. 
14;  Euaudia,  Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 3:  Eth.  Olavdevs: 
Galaxidhi),  an  important  town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae, 
situated  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  Crissaean 
gulf.  Polybius  says  that  it  is  opposite  to  Aegeira 
in  Achaia  (iv.  57,  comp.  v.  17),  which  agrees  with 
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the  situation  of  Galaandhi.  The  Oeanthians 
(Oiavdiis')  are  mentioned  among  the  Locri  Ozolae 
by  Thucydides  (hi.  101).  Scylax  calls  the  town 
Euanthis ; and  since  Strabo  says  (vi.  p.  259)  that 
Locri  Epizephyrii  in  Italy  was  founded  by  the  Locri 
Ozolae,  under  a leader  named  Euanthes,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  Oeantheia  or  Euantheia  was  the 
place  where  the  emigrants  embarked.  Oeantheia 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  maritime  city  in 
Locris  remaining  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  with  the 
exception  of  Naupactus.  The  only  objects  at  Oean- 
theia mentioned  by  Pausanias  were  a temple  of 
Aphrodite,  and  one  of  Artemis,  situated  in  a grove 
above  the  town  (x.  38.  § 9).  The  town  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Tab.  Pent,  as  situated  20  miles  from 
Naupactus  and  15  from  Anticyra.  The  remains  of 
antiquity  at  Galaxidhi  are  very  few.  There  are 
some  ruins  of  Hellenic  walls ; and  an  inscription  of 
no  importance  has  been  discovered  there.  (Bockh, 
Insa\  No.  1764.)  The  modern  town  is  inhabited 
by  an  active  seafaring  population,  who  possessed 
180  ships  when  Ulrichs  visited  the  place  in  1837. 
(Leake,  Norihem  Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  594;  Ulrichs, 
Jieisen,  <^c.  p.  5.) 

OE'ASO,  OEASSO  (Olatrwv,  Strab.  iii.  p.  161; 
Olacrad}^  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 10),  erroneously  written  Olarso 
by  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  34),  was  a maritime 
town  of  the  Vascones  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
near  the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the 
river  Magrada  (Mela,  iii.  1),  most  probably  Oyarqo 
or  Oyarzun,  near  Irun  and  Fuentearahia.  In  an 
Inscr.  we  find  it  written  Oeasuna.  (Grut.  p.  718  ; 
Oienhart,  Not.  Vase.  ii.  8;  Florez,  Esp.  S.  xxiv. 
pp.  15,  62,  and  xxxii.  p.  147.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

OEASSO  (Olaatrdi,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 10,  ii.  7.  § 2), 
a promontory  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Vascones,  formed  by  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  Pyrenees,  now  C.  Higuera.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OECHA'LIA  (Ot’xaAta:  Eth.  Ot’xaAieus),  the 
name  of  several  ancient  towns  in  Greece.  1.  In 
Messenia,  in  the  plain  of  Stenyclerus.  It  was  in 
ruins  in  the  time  of  Epaminondas  (Paus.  iv.  26. 
§ 6),  and  its  position  was  a matter  of  dispute  in  later 
times  Strabo  identified  it  with  Andania,  the  an- 
cient residence  of  the  Messenian  kings  (viii.  pp.  339, 
350, 360,  y p.  448),  and  Pausanias  with  Carnasium, 
which  was  only  8 stadia  distant  from  Andania,  and 
upon  the  river  Charadrus.  (Paus.  iv.  2.  §2,  iv.  33. 
§ 4.)  Carnasium,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  was  the 
name  given  to  a grove  of  cypresses,  in  which  were 
statues  of  Apollo  Carneius,  of  Hermes  Criophorus, 
and  of  Persephone.  It  was  here  that  the  mystic 
rites  of  the  great  goddesses  were  celebrated,  and  that 
the  urn  was  preserved  containing  the  bones  of  Eu- 
rytus,  the  son  of  Melaneus.  (Paus.  iv.  33.  §§  4,  5.) 

2.  In  Euboea,  in  the  district  of  Eretria.  (Hecat 
ap.  Paus.  iv.  2.  § 3 ; Soph.  Track.  74 ; Strab.  ix. 
p.  438,  X.  p.  448 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

3.  In  Thessaly,  on  the  Peneius,  between  Pelinna 
to  the  east  and  Tricca  to  the  west,  not  far  from 
Ithome.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  339,  350,  ix.  p.  438,  x, 
p.  448;  Paus.  iv.  2.  § 3;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

4.  In  the  territory  of  Trachis.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  339, 
X.  p.  448 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

5.  In  Aetolia.  (Strab.  x.  p.  448.)  Each  of  these 
cities  was  considered  by  the  respective  inhabitants  as 
the  residence  of  the  celebrated  Eurytus,  who  was 
conquered  by  Hercules,  and  the  capture  of  whose  city 
was  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem  called  Olxaklas 
a\fi)(ri5,  which  was  ascribed  to  Homer  or  Cresphy- 
lus.  Hence  among  the  early  poets  there  was  a dif- 
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ference  of  statement  upon  the  subject.  The  Mes- 
senian  Oechalia  was  called  the  city  of  Eurytus  in 
the  Iliad  (ii.  596)  and  the  Odyssey  (xxi.  13),  and 
this  statement  was  followed  by  Pherecydes  {ap.Schol. 
ad  Soph.  Track.  354)  and  Pausanias  (iv.  2.  §3). 
The  Euboean  city  was  selected  by  the  writer  of  the 
poem  on  the  Capture  of  Oechalia  (Schol.  ap.  Soph. 
1.  C-),  by  Hecataeus  (ap.  Paus.  1.  c.),  and  by  Strabo 
(x.  p.  448).  The  Thessalian  city  is  mentioned  as  the 
residence  of  Eurytus  in  another  passage  of  the  Iliad 
(ii.  730);  and  K.  0.  Muller  supposes  that  this  was 
the  city  of  the  original  fable.  (Dorians^  vol.  i.  p.  426, 
seq.,  transl.) 

OECHARDES  (0<xdp5?js,  Ptol.  vi.  16.  §§  3,  4), 
a river  of  Serica,  the  sources  of  which  Ptolemy  (j.  c.) 
places  in  the  Auxasii  M.,  Asmiraei  M.,  and  Cash 
M.,  the  latter  of  which  mountain  ranges  we  may 
safely  identify  with  the  chain  of  Kasckgar.  The 
statement  of  Ptolemy,  coming  through  Marinus,  who 
derived  his  knowledge  of  the  trading  route  of  the 
Seres  from  Titianus  of  Macedonia,  also  called  Maes, 
the  son  of  a merchant  who  had  sent  his  commercial 
agents  into  that  country  (Ptol.  i.  11.  § 7),  indicates 
a certain  amount  of  acquaintance  with  that  singular 
depression  in  Central  Asia  which  lies  to  the  E.  of 
Pamir,  the  structure  of  which  has  been  inferred 
from  the  direction  of  its  water-courees.  The  Oe- 
chardes  may  be  considered  to  represent  the  river 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  streams  of  Khotan, 
Yarhand,  Kasckgar,  and  Ushi,  and  which  flows 
close  to  the  hills  at  the  base  of  Thian-Sekan.  The 
Oechardae  (OlxdpSai,  Ptol.  vi.  16.  § 4)  deriving 
their  name  from  the  river  must  be  assigned  to  this 
district.  [Serica.]  [E.  B.  J.] 

OEDANES.  [Dyardanes.] 

OENEANDA.  [Oenoanda.] 

OE'NEON  (Olviwv),  a town  of  the  Loci*i  Ozolae, 
east  of  Naupactus,  possessing  a port,  and  a sacred 
enclosure  of  the  Nemeian  Zeus,  where  Hesiod  was 
said  to  have  been  killed.  It  was  from  this  place 
that  Demosthenes  set  out  on  his  expedition  into 
Aetolia,  in  b.  c.  426,  and  to  which  he  returned  with 
the  remnant  of  his  forces.  Leake  supposes  that  the 
territory  of  Oeneon  was  separated  from  that  of  Nau- 
i pactus  by  the  river  Momo,  and  that  Oeneon  per- 
I haps  stood  at  Mugula,  or  near  the  fountain  Ambla. 
(Thuc.  iii.  95,  seq. ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.-,  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  616.) 

OENEUS  (Olrevs),  a river  of  Pannonia,  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Savus  (Ptol.  ii.  17.  § 2).  In  the  Peuting. 
Table  it  is  called  Indenea,  and  now  bears  the  name 
of  Unna.  [L.  S.] 

OENPADAE  1.  (OlviaSai,  Thuc.  etalii;  0»W- 
o5oi,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.:  Eth.  Oividdai:  Trikardho), 
a town  in  Acarnania,  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Achelous,  about  10  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  Acarnanian  towns,  being 
strongly  fortified  both  by  nature  and  by  art,  and 
commanding  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Acaniania. 
It  was  surrounded  by  marshes,  many  of  them  of 
great  extent  and  depth,  which  rendered  it  quite  in- 
accessible in  the  winter  to  an  invading  force.  Its 
teiTitory  appears  to  have  extended  on  both  sides  of 
the  Achelous,  and  to  have  consisted  of  the  district 
called  Paracheloitis,  which  was  very  fertile.  It 
seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  mythical 
Oeneus,  the  great  Aetolian  hero.  The  town  is  first 
mentioned  about  B.  c.  455.  The  Messenians,  who 
had  been  settled  at  Naupactus  by  the  Athenians  at 
the  end  of  the  I’hird  Messenian  War  (455),  shortly 
afterwards  made  an  expedition  against  Oeniadjje, 
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which  they  took;  but  after  holding  it  for  a year, 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Acarnanians  and  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  town.  (Paus.  iv.  25.)  Oeni- 
adae  is  represented  at  that  time  as  an  enemy  of 
Athens,  which  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  induced  the  Messenians  to  attack  the 
place.  Twenty-three  years  before  the  Peloponnesian' 
War  (b.  c.  454)  Pericles  laid  siege  to  the  town,  but 
was  unable  to  take  it.  (Thuc.  i.  Ill ; Diod.  xi.  85.) 
In  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Oeniadae  still  continued 
opposed  to  the  Athenians,  and  was  the  only  Acar- 
nanian  town,  with  the  exception  of  Astacus,  which 
sided  with  the  Lacedaemonians.  In  the  third  year 
of  the  war  (429)  Phormion  made  an  expedition  into 
Acarnania  to  secure  the  Athenian  ascendancy  ; but 
though  he  took  Astacus,  he  did  not  continue  to 
march  against  Oeniadae,  because  it  was  the  winter, 
at  which  season  the  marshes  secured  the  town  from 
all  attack.  In  the  following  year  (428)  his  son 
Asopius  sailed  up  the  Achelous,  and  ravaged  the 
territory  of  Oeniadae;  but  it  was  not  till  424  that 
Demosthenes,  assisted  by  all  the  other  Acarnanians, 
compelled  the  town  to  join  the  Athenian  alliance. 
(Thuc.  ii.  102,  iii.  7,  iv.  77.)  It  continued  to  be  a 
place  of  great  importance  duidng  the  Macedonian 
and  Roman  wars.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  Aetolians,  who  had  extended  their  do- 
minions on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Achelous,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  possession  of  Oeniadae,  and  expelled  its 
inhabitants  in  so  cruel  a manner  that  they  were 
threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  Alexander.  (Diod. 
xviii.  8.)  Oeniadae  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Aetolians  till  219,  when  it  was  taken  by  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia.  This  monarch,  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  place,  strongly  fortified  the  citadel, 
and  commenced  uniting  the  harbour  and  the  arsenal 
with  the  citadel  by  means  of  walls.  (Polyb.  iv.  65.) 
In  2 1 1 Oeniadae,  together  with  the  adjacent  Nesus 
(Niitros)  or  Nasus,  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  under 

M.  Valerius  Laevinus,  and  given  to  the  Aetolians,  who 
were  then  their  allies;  but  in  189  it  was  restored  to 
the  Acarnanians  by  virtue  of  one  of  the  conditions  of 
the  peace  made  between  the  Romans  and  Aetolians  in 
that  year.  (Pol.  ix.  39 ; Liv.  xxvi.  24  ; Polyb. 
xxii.  15;  Liv.  xxxviii.  11.)  From  this  period 
Oerriadae  disappears  from  history ; but  it  continued 
to  exist  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (x.  p.  459). 

The  exact  site  of  Oeniadae  was  long  a matter  of 
dispute.  Dodwell  and  Gell  supposed  the  ruins  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Achelous  to  represent 
Oeniadae;  but  these  ruins  are  those  of  Pleuron. 
[Pleuron.]  The  true  position  of  Oeniadae  has 
now  been  fixed  with  certainty  by  Leake,  and  his 
account  has  been  confirmed  by  Mure,  who  has  since 
visited  the  spot.  Its  ruins  are  found  at  the  modern 
Trikardko,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Achelous,  and 
are  surrounded  by  morasses  on  every  side.  To  the 

N.  these  swamps  deepen  into  a reedy  marsh  or  lake, 
now  called  Lesini  or  KatoTchi,  and  by  the  ancients 
Melite.  In  this  lake  is  a small  island,  probably  the 
same  as  the  Nasos  mentioned  above.  Thucydides 
is  not  quite  correct  in  his  statement  (ii.  1 02)  that 
the  marshes  around  the  city  were  caused  by  the 
Achelous  alone;  he  appears  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
lake  of  Melite,  which  afforded  a much  greater  pro- 
tection to  the  city  than  the  Achelous,  and  which  has 
no  connection  with  this  river.  The  city  occupied  an 
extensive  insulated  hill,  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  which  there  stretches  out  a long  slope  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Achelous,  connecting  the  hill  with  the 
plain.  The  entire  circuit  of  the  fortifications  still 


exists,  and  cannot  be  much  less  than  three  miles. 
The  walls,  which  are  chiefly  of  polygonal  construc- 
tion, are  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation, 
often  to  a height  of  from  10  to  12  feet.  Towards 
the  N.  of  the  city  was  the  port,  communicating  with 
the  sea  by  a deep  river  or  creek  running  up  through 
the  contiguous  marsh  to  Petala  on  the  coast. 

Leake  discovered  the  ruins  of  a theatre,  which 
stood  near  the  middle  of  the  city  ; but  the  most  in- 
teresting remains  in  the  place  are  its  arched  pos- 
terns or  sallyports,  and  a larger  arched  gateway 
leading  from  the  port  to  the  city.  These  arched 
gateways  appear  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and  prove 
that  the  arch  was  known  in  Greece  at  a much  earlier 
period  than  is  usually  supposed.  Drawings  of  several 
of  these  gateways  are  given  by  Mure.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  556,  seq. ; Mure, 
Journal  of  a Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  106,  seq.; 
see  also,  respecting  the  arches  at  Oeniadae,  Leake, 
Peloponnesiaca,  p.  121.) 

Strabo  (x.  p.  450)  speaks  of  a town  called  Old 
Oenia  (^  iraAata  Oivaia*'),  which  was  deserted  in 
his  time,  and  which  he  describes  as  midway  be- 
tween Stratus  and  the  sea.  New  Oenia  (rj  vvu 
Oivaia'),  which  he  places  70  stadia  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Achelous,  is  the  celebrated  town  of  Oeniadae, 
spoken  of  above.  The  history  of  Old  Oenia  is  un- 
known. Leake  conjectures  that  it  may  possibly 
have  been  Erysiche  (’Epu<r/’x’?)»  which  Stephanus 
supposes  to  be  the  same  as  Oeniadae;  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  as  Strabo  quotes  the  authority  of  the  poet 
Apollodorus  to  prove  that  the  Erysichaei  were  a 
people  in  the  interior  of  Acarnania.  Leake  places 
Old  Oenia  at  Paha  Mani,  where  he  found  some 
Hellenic  remains.  (Steph.  B.  s.v.  OiveidSai'  Strab. 
X.  p.  460;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  524, 
seq.) 

2.  A city  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  Oetaea. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  434;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 


OENHJS  (OYvios),  also  called  Oenoe  (plv6rf, 
Arrian,  Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.  p.  16),  a small  river  of 
Pontus,  emptying  itself  into  the  Euxine,  30  stadia 
east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thoaris.  (Anonym.  Peripl. 
Pont.  Eux.  p.  11.)  [L.  S.] 

OENOANDA  (Olvodvda),  a town  in  the  extreme 
west  of  Pisidia,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Cibyra, 
with  which  and  Balbura  and  Bubon  it  formed  a 
tetrapolis,  a political  confederacy  in  which  each  town 
had  one  vote,  while  Cibyra  had  two.  (Strab.  xiii. 
p.  631  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Liv.  xxxviii.  37  ; Plin.  v. 
28  ; comp.  Cibyra.)  The  town  is  mentioned  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Hierocles,  who,  however  (p.  685), 
calls  it  by  the  coiTupt  name  of  Enoanda.  [L.  S.3 

* The  MSS.  of  Strabo  have  Aivaia,  which  Leake 
was  the  first  to  point  out  must  be  changed  into 
Oivaia.  Kramer,  the  latest  editor  of  Strabo,  haa 
inserted  Leake’s  correction  in  the  text. 
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OENOBARAS  (OlvoSdpai  or  Otvovdpas),  a 
river  of  the  plain  of  Antioch,  in  Syria,  at  which, 
according  to  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  751),  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometer,  having  conquered  Alexander  Balas  in 
battle,  died  of  his  wounds.  It  has  been  identified  _ 
with  the  Uphrenus,  modem  Aphreen,  which,  rising 
in  the  roots  of  Amanus  Mons  {Almadaghy),  runs 
southward  through  the  plain  of  Cyrrhestica,  until 
it  falls  into  the  small  lake,  which  receives  also  the 
Labotas  and  the  Arceuthus,  from  which  their 
united  waters  run  westward  to  join  the  Orontes 
coming  from  the  soutli.  The  Oenoparas  is  the 
easternmost  of  tlie  three  streams.  It  is  unques- 
tionably the  Afrin  of  Abulfeda.  (^Tabula  Syr., 
Supplementa,  p.  152,  ed.  Koehler;  Chesney,  Ex- 
pedition, vol.  i.  pp.  407,  423.)  [G.  W.] 

OE'NOE  (OtVoTj).  1.  A small  town  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  the  island  of  Icaria.  (Strab.  xiv.  p. 
639  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ; Athen.  i.  p.  30.)  This  town 
was  probably  situated  in  the  fertile  plain  below  the 
modern  Messaria.  The  name  of  the  town  seems  to 
be  derived  from  the  wine  grown  in  its  neiglibourliood 
on  the  slopes  of  klount  Pramnus,  though  others 
believe  that  the  Icarian  Oenoe  was  a colony  of  the 
Attic  town  of  the  same  name.  (Comp.  Ross,  Eeisen 
auf  den  Griech.  Inseln,  ii.  pp.  159,  162.) 

2.  A port-town  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Genius,  which  still  bears  its 
ancient  name  of  Oenoe  under  the  corrupt  form  Unieh. 
(Arrian,  Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.  p.  1 6 ; Anonym.  Peripl. 
p.  11  ; comp.  Hamilton,  Researches,  i.  p.  271.) 

3.  An  ancient  name  of  the  island  of  Sicinus. 

[SiciNUs.]  [L.  S.] 

OE'NOE  (Olvd-f] : Eih.  Olvoatos,  Olvaios').  1. 
An  Attic  demus  near  Marathon.  [Marathox.] 

2.  An  Attic  demus  near  Eleutherae,  upon  the 
confines  of  Boeotia.  [Vol.  I.  p.  329,  No.  43.] 

3.  A fortress  in  the  territory  of  Corinth.  [Vol.  I. 
p.  685,  b.] 

4.  Or  Oene  (OlfvTj,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  a small  town 
in  the  Argeia,  west  of  Argos,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Charadrus,  and  on  the  southern  (the  Pri- 
nus)  of  the  two  roads  leading  from  Argos  to  Man- 
tineia.  Above  the  town  was  the  mountain  Arte- 
misium  (^Malevos),  with  a temple  of  Artemis  on  the 
summit,  worshipped  by  the  inhabitants  of  Oenoe 
under  the  name  of  Oenoatis  (OtVwaTts).  The 
town  was  named  by  Diomedes  after  his  grandfatlier 
Oeneus,  who  died  here.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  town  the  Athenians  and  Argives  gained  a vic- 
tory over  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Pans.  ii.  15.  § 2, 
i.  15.  § 1,  X.  10.  § 4;  Apollod.  i.  8.  § 6;  Steph.  B. 
e.  V.)  Leake  originally  placed  Oenoe  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Charadrus  ; but  in  his  later  work  he 
has  changed  his  opinion,  and  supposes  it  to  have 
stood  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Inachus.  His 
original  supposition,  however,  seems  to  be  the  cor- 
rect one;  since  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Ross 
has  rightly  described  the  course  of  the  two  roads 
leading  from  Argos  to  Mantineia.  (Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  ii.  p.  413,  Pelopon.  p.  266;  Ross,  Reisen  im 
Peloponnes,  p.  133.) 

5.  Or  Boeoxoa,  a town  of  Elis,  near  the  Ho- 
meric Ephyra.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  338.)  [Vol.  I. 
p.  839,  b.] 

OENOLADON  (OlvoXdboyv,  Stadiasm.  § 96),  a 
river  in  the  district  of  the  African  Syrtes,  near  the 
town  of  Amaraea  ('Ap.apala,  Stadiasm.  1.  c.),  where 
there  w^as  a tower  and  a cove.  Barth  ( Wandeningen, 
pp.  300,  359)  refers  it  to  the  Wady  Msid,  where 
Shere  is  a valley  with  a stream  of  sweet  water  in 
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the  .sandy  waste;  and  Muller,  in  his  map  to  illustrate 
the  Coast-describer  (Tab.  in  Geog.  Graec.  Min.  Par. 
1855),  places  Amaraea  at  Ras-al  llamrak,  wliere 
Admiral  Smyth  (Mediterranean,  p.  456)  marks 
cove  ruins,  and  Admiral  Beechey  (Exped.  to  N.  Coast 
of  Africa,  p.  72)  the  ruins  of  several  baths  with 
tesselated  pavements,  to  the  W.  of  which  there  is 
a stream  flowing  from  the  Wady  Mata.  [E.  B.  J.] 

OENO'NE  or  OENO'PIA.  [Aegixa.] 

OENO'PHYTA  (ra  OtVdc^wTa),  a place  in  Boeotia, 
where  the  Athenians  under  Myronides  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  the  Boeotians  in  B.  c.  456.  As 
this  victory  was  followed  by  the  destruction  of  Ta- 
nagra,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  in  the 
territory  of  the  latter  city,  not  far  from  the  frontier 
of  Attica.  Its  name,  moreover,  shows  that  it  was 
the  place  where  the  wine  was  chiefly  produced,  for 
which  the  territory  of  Tanagra  was  celebrated. 
Leake  therefore  places  it  at  Tnia  (written  Oivta, 
perhaps  a corniption  of  Oivdfpvra),  which  stands  in 
a commanding  position  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Asopus,  between  Tanagra  and  Oropus.  (Time.  i. 
108,  iv.  95  ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p. 
463.) 

OENO'TRIA  (Oivcarpia),  was  the  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  in  very  early  times  to  the  southernmo^ 
portion  of  Italy.  That  country  was  inhabited  at  the 
period  when  the  Greeks  first  became  acquainted 
with  it,  and  began  to  colonise  its  shores,  by  a people 
whom  they  called  Oenotri  or  Oenotrii  (Olrurpol 
or  OlvwTpioi).  Whether  the  appellation  was  a na- 
tional one,  or  was  even  known  to  the  people  them- 
selves, we  have  no  means  of  judging;  but  the  Greek 
wi  iters  mention  several  other  tribes  in  the  same  part 
of  Italy,  by  the  names  of  Choncs,  Morgetes,  and 
Itali,  all  of  whom  they  regarded  as  of  the  same  race 
with  the  Oenotrians ; the  two  former  beiiig  expre.ssly 
called  Oenotrian  tribes  [Chones;  Morgetes], 
while  the  name  of  Itali  was,  according  to  the  ac- 
count generally  received,  applied  to  the  Oenotrians 
in  general.  Antioch  us  of  Syracuse  distinctly  spoke 
of  the  Oenotri  and  Itali  as  the  same  people  (ap. 
Strab.  vi.  p.  254),  and  defined  the  boundaries  of 
Oenotria  (under  which  name  he  included  the  coun- 
tr  s subsequently  known  as  Lucania  and  Bruttium 
exclusive  of  lapygia)  as  identical  with  those  of 
Italia  (ap.  Strab.  1.  c.).  A well-known  tradition, 
adopted  by  Virgil,  represented  the  Oenotrians  as 
taking  the  name  of  Italians,  from  a chief  or  king  of 
the  name  of  Italus  (Dionys.  i.  12,  35;  Virg.  Aen.  i. 
533;  Arist.  Pol.  vii.  10);  but  it  seems  provable 
that  this  is  only  one  of  the  mythical  tales  so  common 
among  the  Greeks:  and  whether  the  name  of  Itali 
was  only  the  native  appellation  of  the  people  whom 
the  Greeks  called  Oenotrians,  or  was  originally 
that  of  a particukar  tribe,  like  the  Chones  and 
Morgetes,  which  was  gradually  extended  to  the 
whole  nation,  it  seems  certain  that,  in  the  days  of 
Antiochus,  the  names  Oenotri  and  Itali,  Oenotria 
and  Italia,  w'ere  regarded  as  identical  in  significa- 
tion. The  former  names,  however,  had  not  yet 
fallen  into  disuse;  at  least  Heiodotus  employs  the 
name  of  Oenotria,  as  one  familiar  to  his  readers,  to 
designate  the  country  in  w'hich  the  Phocaean  colony 
of  Velia  was  founded.  (Herod,  i.  167.)  But  the 
gradual  extension  of  the  name  of  Italia,  as  well  as 
the  conquest  of  the  Oenotrian  territory  by  the  Sa- 
bellian  races  of  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  natu- 
rally led  to  the  disuse  of  their  name;  and  though 
this  is  still  employed  by  Aristotle  (Pol.  vii.  10),  it 
is  only  in  reference  to  the  ancient  customs  and 
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habits  of  the  people,  and  does  not  prove  that  the 
name  was  still  in  current  use  in  his  time.  Scymnus 
Chius  uses  the  name  Oenotria  in  a different  sense, 
as  distins^uislied  from  Italia,  and  confines  it  to  a part 
only  of  Lucania;  but  this  seems  to  be  certainly  op- 
posed to  the  common  usage,  and  probably  arises 
from  some  misconception.  (Scymn.  Ch.  244,  300.) 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Oenotrians  were  a 
Pelasgic  race,  akin  to  the  population  of  Epirus  and 
the  adjoining  tract  on  the  E.  of  the  Adriatic.  This 
was  evidently  the  opinion  of  those  Greek  writers  who 
represented  Oenotrus  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Lycaon, 
the  son  of  Pelasgus,  who  emigrated  from  Arcadia 
at  a very  early  period,  (Pherecydes,  ap.  Dwnys.  i. 
13;  Paus.  viii.  3.  § 5.)  The  statement  of  Pausa- 
nias,  that  this  was  the. most  ancient  migration  of 
which  he  had  any  knowledge,  shows  that  the  Oeno- 
trians were  considered  by  the  Greeks  as  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  But  a more 
conclusive  testimony  is  the  incidental  notice  in  Ste- 
phanus  of  Byzantium,  that  the  Greeks  in  Southern 
I Italy  called  the  native  population,  whom  they  had 
I reduced  to  a state  of  serfdom  like  the  Penestae  in 
I Thessaly  and  the  Helots  in  Laconia,  by  the  name  of 
i Pelasgi.  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Xfoi.)  These  serfs 
j could  be  no  other  than  the  Oenotrians.  Other  argu- 
ments for  their  Pelasgic  origin  may  be  deduced  from 
I the  recurrence  of  the  same  names  in  Southern  Italy 
i and  in  Epirus,  as  the  Chones  and  Chaones,  Pan- 
dosia,  and  Acheron,  &c.  Aristotle  also  notices  the 
custom  of  orvacrLTiat,  or  feasting  at  public  tables,  as 
subsisting  from  a very  early  period  among  the  Oeno- 
trians as  well  as  in  Crete.  (Arist.  Pol.  vii.  10.) 

The  relation  of  the  Oenotrians  to  the  other  tribes 
of  Italy,  and  their  subjection  by  the  Lucanians,  a 
Sabellian  race  from  the  north,  have  been  already 
I given  in  the  article  Italia.  [E.  H.  B.] 

OENO'TKIDES  INSULAE  (OlyccrpiSes  vrjaoi), 

I were  two  small  islands  off  the  shore  of  Lucania, 

I nearly  opposite  Velia.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  252 ; Plin.  iii. 

I 7.  s.  13.)  Their  individual  names,  according  to 
I Pliny,  were  Pontia  and  Iscia.  Cluverius  {Ital.  p. 
i 1260)  speaks  of  them  as  still  existing  under  their 
ancient  names;  but  they  are  mere  rocks,  too  small  to 
be  marked  on  ordinary  modern  maps.  [E  H.  B.  j 
OENUS  (OmoOs:  Eth.  Olvovvrios'),  a small  town 
in  Laconia,  celebrated  for  its  wine,  from  which  the 
river  Genus,  a tributary  of  the  Eurotas,  appears  to 
j have  derived  its  name.  From  its  being  described  by 
Athenaeus  as  near  Pitane.  one  of  the  divisions  of 
Sparta,  it  was  probably  situated  near  the  junction  of 
the  Genus  and  the  Eurotas.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Athen. 

' i.  p,  31.)  The  river  Genus,  now  called  Kelefina, 

I rises  in  the  watershed  of  Mt.  Parnon,  and,  after 
1 flowing  in  a general  south-  westerly  direction,  falls 
into  the  Eurotas,  at  the  distance  of  little  more  than 
a mile  from  Sparta.  (Polyb.  ii.  65,  66 ; Liv.  xxxiv. 

^ 28.)  The  principal  tributary  of  the  Genus  was  the 
I Gorgylus  (rop7oAos,  Polyb.  ii.  66),  probably  the 
I river  of  Vrestend.  (Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  347.) 

I GENUSSAE  (piuovaauL,  Olvovaai).  1.  A 
I group  of  islands  off  the  coast  of  Messenia.  [Vol. 

I II.  p.  342,  b.] 

2.  A group  of  islands  between  Chios  and  the 
Asiatic  coast.  (Herod,  i.  165;  Time.  viii.  24;  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.)  They  are  five  in  number,  now  called  Spal- 
madores  or  Ergonisi.  Pliny  (v.  31.  s.  38)  mentions 
only  one  island. 

OERGE.  [Plataeae.] 

GESCUS.  1.  (OJa-Kos,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 10,  viii. 

! 11.  § 6),  a town  of  the  Triballi  in  Lower  Moesia, 
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seated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
and  on  the  road  from  Viminacium  to  Nicomedia, 
12  miles  E.  from  Valeriana,  and  14  miles  W.  from 
Utum.  (/tin.  Ant.  p.  220.)  It  was  the  station  of 
. the  Legio  V.  Maced.  Procopius,  who  calls  the  town 
'lands,  says  that  it  was  fortified  by  Justinian  (de 
Aed.  iv.  6).  Usually  identified  with  Oreszovila, 
though  some  hold  it  to  be  Glava. 

2.  A river  of  Lower  Moesia,  called  by  Thucydides 
(ii.  96)  ''Oanios,  and  by  Herodotus  (iv.  49)  2/ci'os. 
Pliny  (iii.  26.  s.  29)  places  its  source  in  Mount 
Ehodope;  Thucydides  (1.  c.)  in  Mount  Scomius, 
which  adjoined  Rhodope.  Its  true  source,  however, 
is  on  the  W.  side  of  Haemus,  whence  it  pursues  its 
course  to  the  Danube.  It  is  now  called  the  Jsker  or 
Esker.  [T.  H.  D.] 

GESTRYMNIDES.  [BpaxANNioAE  Insulae, 

Vol.  I.  p.  433.] 

GESYME  (Olav/xr],  Thuc.  iv.  107 ; Scyl.  p.  27 
(the  MS.  incorrectly  2io-o^rj);  Scyinn.  Ch.  655; 
Diod.  Sic.  xii.  68  (by  an  error  of  the  MS.  SvjUtj); 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  §9;  Plin.  iv.  18;  Arnienidas,  ap. 
Athen.  p.  31:  Eth.  Olavpaios,  Steph.  B.),  a Tha- 
sian  colony  in  Pieris,  which,  with  Galepsus,  was 
taken  by  Brasidas,  after  the  capture  of  Amphipolis. 
(Thuc.  1.  c.)  Its  position  must  be  sought  at  some 
point  on  the  coast  between  Nefter  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Strymon.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 
179;  Cousinery,  Voyage  dans  la  Macedoine,  vol.  ii. 
p.  69.)  ^ ^ [E.  B.  J.] 

GET  A (OXtt\:  Eth.  Otrotos),  a mountain  in  the 
south  of  Thessaly,  which  branches  off  from  Mt. 
Pindus,  runs  in  a south-easterly  direction,  and  forms 
the  northern  barrier  of  Central  Greece.  The  only 
entrance  into  Central  Greece  from  the  north  is 
through  the  narrow  opening  left  between  Mt.  Geta 
and  the  sea,  celebrated  as  the  pass  of  Thermopylae. 
[Thermopylae].  Mt.  Geta  is  now  called  Katavo- 
thra,  and  its  highest  summit  is  7071  feet.  (Journal 
of  Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  vii.  p.  94.)  The  mountain  im- 
mediately above  Thermopylae  is  called  Callidromon 
both  by  Strabo  and  Livy.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  428;  Liv. 
XXX vi.  15.)  The  latter  writer  says  that  Callidro- 
mon is  the  highest  summit  of  Mt.  Geta ; and  Strabo 
agrees  with  him  in  describing  the  summit  nearest  to 
Thermopylae  as  the  highest  part  of  the  range;  but 
in  this  opinion  they  were  both  mistaken,  Mt.  Patrio- 
tiko,  which  lies  more  to  the  west,  being  considerably 
higher.  Strabo  describes  the  proper  Geta  as  200 
stadia  in  length.  It  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
scene  of  the  death  of  Hercules,  whence  the  Roman 
poets  give  to  this  hero  the  epithet  of  Getaeus.  From 
this  mountain  the  southern  district  of  Thessaly  was 
called  Getaea  (Olra/a,  Strab.  ix.  pp.  430,  432,  434), 
and  its  inhabitants  Getaei  (Olraiui,  Herod,  vii.  217; 
Thuc.  iii.  92;  Strab.  ix.  p.  416).  There  was  also  a 
city,  Geta,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Amphissus, 
son  of  A])ollo  and  Dryope  (Anton.  Liberal,  c.  32), 
which  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.')  describes  as  a city  of  the 
Malians.  Leake  places  it  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Patri- 
otiko,  and  conjectures  that  it  was  the  same  as  the 
sacred  city  mentioned  by  Callimachus.  (Hymn,  in 
Del.  287.)  [See  Vol.  II.  p.  255.]  (Leake,  Northeim 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  4,  seq.) 

GETENSII  (OlrrivaiQi,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 9),  a tribe 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Moesia  Inferior.  [T.  H.  D.] 

GETYLUS  (OirvKos,  Horn.,  Pans.,  Steph.  B. ; 
BetTuAos,  Bbckh,  Inscr.  no.  1323;  BtroAa,  Ptol.  iii. 
16.  § 22 ; Oirvhos — naXeirai  S’  vn6  rivoov  BetroAos, 
Strab.  viii.  p.  360,  corrected  in  accordance  with  the 
inscription),  a town  of  Laconia  on  the  eastern  side 
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of  the  Messenian  gulf,  represented  by  the  modem 
town  of  Vitylo,  which  has  borrowed  its  name  from 
it.  Pausanias  says  that  it  was  80  stadia  from 
Thalamae  and  150  from  Messa;  the  latter  distance 
is  too  great,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of 
Oetylus  and  Vitylo;  and  it  appears  that  Pausanias 
made  a mistake  in  the  names,  as  the  distance  between 
Oetylus  and  Caenepolis  is  150  stadia.  Oetylus  is 
mentioned  by  Homer,  and  was  at  a later  time  one  of 
the  Eleuthero-Laconian  towns.  It  was  still  governed 
by  its  ephors  in  the  third  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  Pausanias  saw  at  Oetylus  a temple  of  Sarapis, 
and  a wooden  statue  of  Apollo  Carneius  in  the 
agora.  Among  the  modern  houses  of  Vitylo  there 
are  remains  of  Hellenic  walls,  and  in  the  church  a 
beautiful  fluted  Ionic  column  supporting  a beam  at 
one  end  of  the  aisle,  and  three  or  four  Ionic  capitals 
in  the  wall  of  the  church,  probably  the  remains  of 
the  temple  of  Sarapis.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  585;  Strab.  viii. 
p.  360;  Paus.  iii.  21.  § 7,  25.  § 10,  26.  § 1 ; Steph. 
B.  s.  V. ; Ptol.  1.  c. ; Bbckh,  1.  c. ; Morritt,  in  Walpole’s 
Turkey,  p.  54 ; Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  31 3 ; Boblaye, 
Recherches,  <^c.  p.  92 ; Curtius,  Peloponn^sos,  vol.  ii. 
p.  283.) 

OEUM  (Olov),  a mountain  fortress  situated  in 
eastern  Locris,  above  Opus,  and  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  (Strab.  i.  p.  60.)  According  to  Gell 
its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  on  a steep  hill,  25  minutes 
above  Livanitis.  (^Itin.  p.  232.) 

OEUM  or  lUM  (Olov,  Olov,  '16p:  Eth.  Oldr-rji, 
’It£T77s),  the  chief  town  of  the  district  Sciritis  in  La- 
conia, commanded  the  pass  through  which  was  the 
road  from  Tegea  to  Sparta.  It  probably  stood  in  the 
Klisura,  or  narrow  pass  through  the  watershed  of  the 
mountains  forming  the  natural  boundary  between 
Laconia  and  Arcadia.  When  the  Theban  army 
under  Epaminondas  first  invaded  Laconia  in  four 
divisions,  by  four  different  passes,  the  only  division 
which  encountered  any  resistance  was  the  one  which 
marched  through  the  pass  defended  by  Oeum.  But 
the  Spartan  Ischolaus,  who  commanded  a body  of 
troops  at  this  place,  was  overpowered  by  superior 
numbers;  and  the  invading  force  thereupon  pro- 
ceeded to  Sellasia,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
other  divisions  of  the  army.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5. 
§§  24 — 26.)  In  Xenophon  the  town  is  called  ’l6v 
and  the  inhabitants  Tarot;  but  the  form  Olov  or 
Olov  is  probably  more  correct.  Such  towns  or  villages, 
situated  upon  mountainous  heights,  are  frequently 
called  Oeum  or  Oea.  (Comp.  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  Olov.') 
Probably  the  Oeum  in  Sciritis  is  referred  to  in  Ste- 
phanus  under  Olos’  ttoKixviov  Teyeas.  At<r;^iJAos 
Mutrots*  ot  woXiTot  Oldrai. 

Oeum  is  not  mentioned  subsequently,  unless  we 
suppose  it  to  be  the  same  place  as  Iasus  ("lotroy), 
which  Pausanias  describes  as  situated  within  the 
frontiers  of  Laconia,  but  belonging  to  the  Achaeans. 
(Paus.  vii.  13.  § 7;  comp.  Suid.  s.v.''la<ros;  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  30 ; Ross,  Reisen  im  Peloponnes, 
p.  179;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  264.) 

OEUM  CERAMEICUM.  [Attica,  p.  326,  a.] 

OEUM  DECELEICUM.  [Attica,  p.  330,  a.] 

OGDAEMI.  [Makmarica.] 

OGLASA,  a small  island  in  the  Tyrrhenian  or 
Ligurian  sea,  between  Corsica  and  the  coast  of 
Etruria.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12.)  It  is  now  called 
Monte  Cristo.  [E.  H.  B.J 

OGY'GIA  (^rLyvylrj)  is  the  name  given  by  Homer 
in  the  Odyssey  to  the  island  inhabited  by  the  nymph 
Calypso.  He  describes  it  as  the  central  point  or 
navel  of  the  sea  (S^^oAos  ^ahdtra-ns),  far  from  all 
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other  lands  ; and  the  only  clue  to  its  position  that 
he  gives  us  is  that  Ulysses  reached  it  after  being 
borne  at  sea  for  eight  days  and  nights  after  he  had 
escaped  from  Charybdis;  and  that  when  he  quitted 
it  again  he  sailed  for  seventeen  days  and  nights  with 
a fair  wind,  having  the  Great  Bear  on  his  left  hand 
(i.e.  in  an  easterly  direction),  until  he  came  in  sight 
of  the  land  of  the  Phaeacians.  (Horn.  Odyss.  i.  50, 
85,  V.  55, 268 — 280,  xii.  448.)  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  the  Homeric  geography  in  re- 
gard to  all  these  distant  lands  must  be  considered  as 
altogether  fabulous,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to 
attach  any  value  to  the  distances  above  given.  We 
are  wholly  at  a loss  to  account  for  the  localities 
assigned  by  the  Greeks  in  later  days  to  the  scenes 
of  the  Odyssey  : it  is  certain  that  nothing  can  less 
accord  with  the  data  (such  as  they  are)  supplied  by 
Homer  than  the  identifications  they  adopted.  Thus 
the  island  of  Calypso  was  by  many  fixed  on  the 
coast  of  Bruttium,  near  the  Lacinian  promontory, 
where  there  is  nothing  but  a mere  rock  of  very  small 
size,  and  close  to  the  shore.  (Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15  ; 
Swinburne’s  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  225.)  Others,  again, 
placed  the  abode  of  the  goddess  in  the  island  of 
Gaulos  (or  Gozo),  an  opinion  apparently  first  ad- 
vanced by  Callimachus  (Strab.  i.  p.  44,  vii.  p.  299), 
and  which  has  at  least  some  semblance  of  proba- 
bility. But  the  identification  of  Phaeacia  with  Cor- 
cyra,  though  more  generally  adopted  in  antiquity, 
has  really  no  more  foundation  than  that  of  Ogygia 
with  Gaulos  : so  that  the  only  thing  approaching 
to  a geographical  statement  fails  on  examination. 
It  is  indeed  only  the  natural  desire  to  give  to  the 
creations  of  poetic  fancy  a local  habitation  and  tan- 
gible reality,  that  could  ever  have  led  to  the  asso- 
ciating the  scenes  in  the  Odyssey  with  particular 
spots  in  Sicily  and  Italy ; and  the  view  of  Erato- 
sthenes, that  the  geography  of  the  voyage  of  Ulysses 
was  wholly  the  creation  of  the  poet’s  fancy,  is  cer- 
tainly the  only  one  tenable.  At  the  same  time  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  the  fables  there  related 
were  founded  on  vague  rumours  brought  by  voyagers, 
probably  Phoenicians,  from  these  distant  lands.  Thus 
the  account  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  however  ex- 
aggerated, was  doubtless  based  on  truth.  But  the 
very  character  of  these  marvels  of  the  far  west,  and 
the  tales  concerning  them,  in  itself  excludes  the  idea 
that  there  was  any  accurate  geographical  knowledge 
of  them.  The  ancients  themselves  were  at  variance 
as  to  whether  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  took  place 
within  the  limits  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  were  ex- 
tended to  the  ocean  beyond.  (Strab.  i.  pp.  22 — 26.) 
The  fact,  in  all  probability,  is  that  Homer  had  no 
conception  of  the  distinction  between  the  two.  It 
is  at  least  very  doubtful  whether  he  was  acquainted 
even  with  the  existence  of  Italy;  and  the  whole 
expanse  of  the  sea  beyond  it  was  undoubtedly  to 
him  a region  of  mystery  and  fable. 

The  various  opinions  put  forth  by  ancient  and 
modem  writers  concerning  the  Homeric  geography 
are  well  reviewed  hy\5keti{Geographie  der  Griechen 
u.  Romer,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  pp.  310 — 319);  and  the 
inferences  that  may  really  be  drawn  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poet  himself  are  clearly  stated  by  him. 
(Jh.  part  i.  pp.  19 — 31.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

OGYRIS  (^n7upty,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  766),  an  island, 
off  the  southern  coast  of  Carmania  about  2000 
stadia,  which  was  traditionally  said  to  contain  the 
tomb  of  king  Erythras,  from  which  the  whole  sea  was 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name.  It  was  marked 
by  a huge  mound  planted  with  wild  palms.  Strabo 
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' states  that  he  obtained  this  story  from  Nearchus 
and  Orthagoras  (or  Pythagoras),  who  learnt  it  from 
I Withropastes,  the  son  of  a Phrygian  satrap,  to  whom 
he  had  given  a passage  in  his  fleet  to  Persia.  The 
i same  name  is  given  to  the  island  in  many  other 
j geographers  (as  in  Mel,  iii,  8.  § 6 ; Dionys.  Per.  607 ; 

I Plin.  vi.  28.  s.  32;  Priscian,  Perieg.  605;  Fest. 

I Avien.  794;  Steph.  B.  s.v.;  Suidas,  s.v.).  The 
I other  editions  of  Strabo  read  Tv^^ijvri  and  Tvjipivr}, 

I -—possibly  a corruption  of  'Clyvpiv'n  or  Fvp'ipii, — the 
form  which  Vossius  (m  Melam,  1.  c.)  has  adopted. 

I The  account,  however,  preserved  in  Arrian’s  Voyage 
j of  Nearchus  (Jndic.  37),  differs  much  from  the 
' above.  According  to  him,  the  fleet  sailing  westward 
passed  a desert  and  rocky  island  called  Organa ; 
and,  300  stadia  beyond  it,  came  to  anchor  beside 
another  island  called  Ooracta ; that  there  the  tomb  of 
Erythras  was  said  to  exist,  and  the  fleet  obtained 
the  aid  of  Mazene,  the  chief  of  the  island,  who 
volunteered  to  accompany  it,  and  pilot  it  to  Susa. 
It  seems  generally  admitted,  that  the  Organa  of 
Arrian  and  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  § 46,  who,  placing  it 
along  the  Arabian  coast,  has  evidently  adopted  the 
1 distances  of  Strabo)  is  the  modern  Hormuz,  which 
bears  also  the  name  of  Gerun,  or  Jerun.  Vincent, 
however,  thinks  that  it  is  the  modem  Arek,  or 
VArek.  (^Voy.  Nearchus,  i.  p.  348.)  The  distance 
in  Strabo  is,  perhaps,  confounded  with  the  distance 
j the  fleet  had  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Carmania. 
Again  Nearchus  places  the  tomb  of  Erythras,  not  in 
Organa,  but  in  Ooracta;  and  Agatharchides  mentions 
that  the  land  this  king  reigned  over  was  very  fertile, 

I which  applies  to  the  latter,  and  not  to  the  former. 
(Agatharch.  p.  2,  ed  Hudson.)  The  same  is  true 
of  what  Pliny  states  of  its  size  (Z.  c.).  Curtius, 
without  mentioning  its  name,  evidently  alludes  to 
Ogyris  {Ormuz'),  which  he  places  close  to  the  con- 
tinent (x.  2),  while  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna  has 
preserved  a remembrance  of  all  the  places  under  the 
head  of  “ Colfo  Persico,”  in  which  he  places  “ Ogi- 
ris,  Oraclia,  Durcadena,  Rachos,  Orgina.”  Ooracta 
is  called  in  Strabo  (I.c.)  Adpaura;  in  Pliny,  Oracla 
(vi.  28.  s.  98);  in  Ptolemy,  OvopdxOa  (vi.  8.  § 15). 
n The  ancient  name  is  said  to  be  preserved  in  the 
I modern  Vroct,  or  Broct.  It  also  derives  the  name 
I of  Kishmi  from  the  quantity  of  grapes  now  found 
I on  it.  Edrisi  calls  Jezireh-tuileh,  the  long  island 
I (i.  p.  364  ; cf.  also  Wellsted’s  Travels,  vol.  i. 
j p.  62).  The  whole  of  this  complicated  piece  of 
geography  has  been  fully  examined  by  Vincent, 
Voy.  of  Nearchus,  vol.  i.  p.  348,  &c. ; Ritter,  vol.  xii. 
p.  435.  [V.] 

I OrSPORlS  (plairopis,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 14;  Opirus, 

I Peut  Tab.fETrripos,  Stadiasm.  § 86),  a town  of  the 

I Greater  Syrtis,  which  Barth  ( Wanderungen,  pp.  368, 

I 378)  identifies  with  Liman  Naim,  where  there  is  a 

I sandy  bay  into  which  ships  might  send  their  boats, 

I with  almost  all  winds,  for  water,  at  three  wells, 

i situated  near  the  beech.  (Beechey,  Exited,  to  N. 

Coast  of  Africa,  p.  173.)  The  tower,  of  which  the 
I Coast-describer  speaks,  must  be  the  ruins  at  Rds 
} Eski,  to  the  E.  of  Naim.  [E.  B.  J.] 

I OLBASA  ("OA§a(ra).  1.  A town  in  Cilicia 

j Aspera,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  on  a tributary 

I of  the  Calycadnus.  (Ptol.  v.  8.  § 6.)  Col.  Leake 

I (^Asia  Minor,  p.  320)  identifies  the  town  of  Olbasa 

I with  the  Olbe  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  672); 

i while  in  another  passage  (p.  117)  he  conjectures 

I that  Olbasa  may  at  a later  period  have  changed  its 

I name  into  Claudiupolis,  with  which  accordingly  he 

is  inclined  to  identify  it.  The  former  supposition  is 
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possible,  but  not  the  latter,  for  Strabo  places  Olbe  in 
the  interior  of  Cilicia,  between  the  rivers  Lamus  and 
Cydnus,  that  is,  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the 
Taums.  According  to  tradition,  Olbe  had  been 
I built  by  Ajax,  the  son  of  Teucer ; it  contained  a 
temple  of  Zeus,  W'hose  priest  once  ruled  over  all 
Cilicia  Aspera.  (Strab,  1.  c.)  In  later  times  it  was 
regarded  as  belonging  to  Isauria,  and  was  the  seat  of 
a bishop.  (Hierocl.  p.  709  ; Basil.  Vit.  Theclae,  il 
8.)  We  still  possess  coins  of  two  of  those  priestly 
princes,  Polemon  and  Ajax.  (Eckhel,  Loctr.  Num. 
vol.  iii.  p.  26,  &c.)  It  should  be  observed  that 
Stephanus  Byz.  (s.  v.  ’OAgta)  calls  Olbasa  or  Olbe 
Olbia. 

2.  A town  in  the  Lycaonian  district  Antiochiana, 
in  the  south-west  of  Cybistra.  (Ptol.  v.  6.  § 17  ; 
Hierocl.  p.  709.) 

3.  A town  in  the  northern  part  of  Pisidia,  between 

Pednelissus  and  Selge.  (Ptol.  v.  5.  § 8 ; Hierocl.  p. 
680.)  [L.SJ 

OLBE.  [Olbasa,  No.  1.] 

O'LBIA  (’OA§lo,  Strab.  iv.  p.  200,  vii.  p.  206 ; 
Scymn.  806;  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 28;  Arrian,  Per.  p.  20; 
Anon.  Per.  p.  8;  Mela,  ii.  1.  § 6;  Joraand.  B.  Get. 
5;  with  the  affix  Sabia,  2a§»a,  Anon.  1.  c.;  on  coins 
in  the  Ionic  form  always  'OKSiri).  Pliny  (iv.  26) 
says  that  it  was  anciently  called  Olbiopolis,  and 
Milktopolls:  the  fonner  of  these  names  does  not 
occur  elsewhere,  and  is  derived  probably  from  the 
ethnic  name  Olbiopolitae  (^O^kioiroK'irai,  Herod, 
iv.  18;  Suid.  s.  v.  TloaeiSdivios),  which  appears  on 
coins  as  late  as  the  date  of  Caracalla  and  Alexander 
Severus.  (Kohler,  Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  St.  Peter sb. 
vol.  xiv.  p.  106;  Blaramberg,  Choix  des  Med.  An- 
tiques  d'Olbiopolis  ou  d Olbia,  Paris,  1822;  Mien- 
net,  Descr.  des  Med.  vol.  i.  p.  349.)  Although  the 
inhabitants  always  called  their  city  Olbia,  strangers 
were  in  the  habit  of  calling  it  by  the  name  of  the 
chief  river  of  Scythia,  Borysthenes  (Bopva64vr}s, 
Bopoa-depis),  and  the  people  Borysthenitae  (Bo- 
pvadeveiTai,  Herod.  1.  c.;  Dion  Chrys.  Orat.  xxxvi. 
vol.  ii.  p.  74;  Lucian,  Toxar.  61;  Menand.  ap. 
Schol.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  311  ; Steph.  B.  s.v.', 
Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  § 40;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  10).  A 
Grecian  colony  in  Scythia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hypanis,  240  stadia  (Anon.  1.  c.;  200  stadia,  Strab. 
p.  200;  15  M.  P.,  Plin.  1.  c.)  from  its  mouth,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  now  found  at  a place  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Bug,  called  Stomogil,  not  far  from 
the  village  Jlginskoje,  about  12  Eng.  miles  below 
Nicholaev.  This  important  settlement,  which  was 
situated  among  the  Scythian  tribes  of  the  Callipidae 
and  Alazones,  owed  its  origin  to  the  Ionic  Miletus 
in  B.  c.  655.  (Anon.  Peripl.  1.  c.;  Euseb.  Chron.) 
At  an  early  period  it  became  a point  of  the  highest 
importance  for  the  inland  trade,  which,  issuing  from 
thence,  was  carried  on  in  an  easterly  and  northern 
direction  as  far  as  Central  Asia.  It  was  visited  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  17,  18,  53,  78),  who  obtained  his 
valuable  information  about  Scythia  from  the  Greek 
traders  of  Olbia.  From  the  important  series  of  in- 
scriptions in  Bbekh’s  collection  (/nscr.  2058 — 
2096),  it  appears  that  this  city,  although  at  times 
dependent  upon  the  Scythian  or  Sannatian  princes 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a free  government,  with 
institutions  framed  upon  the  Ionic  model.  Among 
its  eminent  names  occur  those  of  Poseidonius  (Suidas, 
s.  V.),  a sophist  and  historian,  and  Sphaerus  the 
stoic,  a disciple  of  Zeno  of  Citium.  (Plut.  Cleom. 
2.)  There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  the 
date  of  the  famous  inscription  (Bdckh,  No.  2058) 
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which  records  the  exploits  of  Protogenes,  who,  in 
the  extreme  distress  of  his  native  city,  aided  it  both 
with  his  purse  and  person.  This  inscription,  ap' 
parently  belonging  to  the  period  b,  c.  218 — 201, 
mentions  the  Galatians  and  Sciri  (perhaps  the  same 
as  those  who  are  afterwards  found  united  with  the 
Heruli  and  Rugii)  as  the  worst  enemies  of  Olbia,  a 
clear  proof  that  in  the  third  century  b.  c.  Celtic  tribes 
had  penetrated  as  far  to  the  E,  as  the  Borysthenes. 
Dion  Chrysostom  {Orat.  xxxvi.  p.  76),  who  came 
to  Olbia  when  he  escaped  fi'om  Domitian’s  edict, 
relates  how  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Getae 
about  150  years  before  the  date  of  his  arrival,  or 
about  B.  c.  50,  but  had  been  restored  by  the  old  in- 
liabitants.  From  the  inscriptions  it  appears  that 
Augustus  and  Tiberius  conferred  favours  on  a cer- 
tain Ababus  of  Olbia  (No.  2060),  who,  in  gratitude, 
erected  a portico  in  their  honour  (No.  2087),  while 
Antoninus  Pius  assisted  them  against  the  Tauro-Scy- 
thians.  (Jul.  Capit.  Anton.  9.)  The  citizens  erected 
statues  to  Caracalla  and  Geta  (No.  2091).  The  city 
was  in  all  probability  destroyed  in  the  invasion  of  the 
Goths  A.  D.  250,  as  the  name  does  not  occur  hence- 
forth in  history.  For  coins  of  Olbia,  besides  the 
works  already  quoted,  see  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  3. 
(Pallas,  i^eise,  vol.  ii.  p.  507 ; Clarke,  Trav.  vol.  ii. 
p.  351;  Murawien  Apostol’s  Reise,  p.  27;  Bbckh, 
hiscr.  vol.  ii.  pp.  86 — 89  ; Niebuhr,  Kleine 
Schrift.  p.  352;  Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  397; 
Creuzer,  Heidelberg.  Jdhrhuch,  1822,  p.  1235; 
Biihr,  Excursus  ad  Herod,  iv.  18.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
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O'LBTA  (’OA§i'o : Eth.  'OX§Lav6s,  Olbiensis : 
Terranova),  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of 
Sardinia,  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island  not 
far  from  its  NE.  extremity,  in  the  innermost  recess 
or  bight  of  a deep  bay  now  called  the  Golfo  di  Ter- 
ranova.  According  to  Pausanias  it  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  in  the  island,  having  been  founded 
by  the  colony  of  Thespiadae  under  lolaus,  the  com- 
panion of  Hercules,  with  whom  were  associated  a 
body  of  Athenians,  who  founded  a separate  city, 
which  they  named  Ogryle.  (Paus.  x.  17.  § 5 ; 
Diod.  iv.  29;  Solin.  1.  § 61.)  The  name  of  Olbia 
certainly  seems  to  indicate  that  the  city  was  of 
Greek  origin  ; but,  with  the  exception  of  this  myth- 
ical legend,  we  have  no  accounts  of  its  foundation. 
After  the  Roman  conquest  of  the  island  it  became 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  Sai’dinia ; and 
from  its  proximity  to  Italy  and  its  opportune  port, 
beeame  the  ordinary  point  of  communication  with 
the  island,  and  the  place  where  the  Roman  governors 
and  others  who  visited  Sardinia  usually  landed. 
(Cic.  ad  0,.  Fr.  ii.  3.  § 7,  6.  § 7.)  In  the  First  Punic 
War  it  was  the  scene  of  a naval  engagement  be- 
tween the  consul  Cornelius  and  a Carthaginian 
fleet,  which  had  taken  refuge  in  its  spacious  port; 
but  was  attacked  and  defeated  there  by  Cornelius, 
who  followed  up  his  advantage  by  taking  the  city, 
B.  c.  259.  (Zonar.  viii.  11 ; Flor.  ii.  2.  § 16;  Val. 
Max.  V.  1.  § 2.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War  (b.  c. 
210)  its  territory  was  ravaged  by  a Carthaginian 
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fleet.  (Liv.  xxvii.  6.)  Under  the  reign  of  Ho- 
norius,  Olbia  is  still  mentioned  by  Claudian  as  one 
of  the  principal  sea- ports  of  Sardinia;  and  the  Itine- 
raries give  more  than  one  line  of  road  proceeding 
from  thence  towards  different  parts  of  the  island. 
(Claudian,  B.  Gild.  519;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  79,80,  82.) 
The  name  is  there  written  Ulbia;  in  the  middle 
ages  it  came  to  be  known  as  Civita,  and  obtained 
its  modem  appellation  of  Terranova  from  the 
Spaniards. 

Ptolemy  distinguishes  the  port  of  Olbia  (’OA- 
€iavhs  Kijxiiv,  iii.  3.  § 4)  from  the  city  itself : he 
probably  applies  this  name  to  the  whole  of  the 
spacious  bay  or  inlet  now  known  as  the  Ckdf  of 
Terranova,  and  the  position  given  is  that  of  the 
entrance.  [E.  H.  B.] 

O'LBIA  (’OASi'a:  Eth.  ’OA^ioTroAtTTjs,  and  ’OA- 
§iav6s').  Stephanus  (s.  v.  'OKSia)  speaks  of  one 
city  of  this  name  as  a Ligurian  city,  by  which  he 
means  the  Olbia  on  the  Ligurian  coast  of  Gallia ; 
for  the  name  Olbia  appears  to  be  Greek.  Mela  (ii. 
5),  who  proceeds  from  east  to  west  in  enumerating 
the  cities  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Gallia,  places 
Olbia  between  Forum  Julii  (^Frejits')  and  Massilia 
( Marseille').  The  order  of  place  is  this : Forum  Julii, 
Athenopolis,  Olbia,  Taurois,  Citharistes,  Massilia. 
Strabo  (iv.  p.  184),  who  proceeds  from  west  to  east  in 
his  enumeration  of  the  cities  of  this  coast,  mentions 
Massilia,  Tauroentium,  Olbia,  and  Antipolis,  and 
Nicaea.  He  adds  that  the  port  of  Augustus,  which 
they  call  Forum  Julii,  is  between  Olbia  and  An- 
tipolis (^Antibes).  The  Massaliots  built  Olbia,  with 
the  other  places  on  this  coast,  as  a defence  against 
the  Salyes  and  the  Figures  of  the  Alps,  (Strab. 
p.  180.)  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  § 8)  places  Olbia  be- 
tween the  promontory  Citharistes  (Cop  Cicier) 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Argenteus  (^Argents), 
west  of  Fr^us.  There  is  nothing  that  fixes  the 
site  of  Olbia  with  precision ; and  we  must  accept 
D’Anville’s  conjecture  that  Olbia  was  at  a place  now 
called  Eovbe,  between  Cap  Combe  and  Briganson. 
Forbiger  accepts  the  conjecture  that  Olbia  was  at 
St.  Tropez,  which  he  supports  by  saying  that  Strabo 
places  Olbia  600  stadia  from  Massilia ; but  Strabo 
places  Forum  Julii  600  stadia  from  Massilia.  [G.L.] 

O'LBIA  (’OAgj'a).  1.  A town  in  Bithynia,  on 
the  bay  called,  after  it,  the  Sinus  Olbianus  (commonly 
Sinus  Astacenus),  was  in  all  pi'obability  only  another 
name  for  Astacus  [Astacus].  Pliny  (v.  43)  is 
probably  mistaken  in  saying  that  Olbia  was  the 
ancient  name  for  Nicaea  in  Bithynia ; he  seems  to 
confound  Nicaea  with  Astacus. 

2.  The  westernmost  town  on  the  coast  of  Pam- 
phylia.  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  666,  foil. ; Plin.  v.  26.) 
Ptolemy  (v.  5.  § 2),  consistently  with  this  description, 
places  it  between  Phaselis  and  Attaleia.  Stephanus 
B.  (s.  V.)  blames  Philo  for  ascribing  this  town  to 
Pamphylia,  since,  as  he  asserts,  it  was  situated  in  the 
territory  of  the  Solym.i,  and  its  real  name  was  01  ba  ; 
but  the  critic  is  here  himself  at  fault,  confounding 
Olbia  with  the  Pisidian  Olbasa.  Strabo  describes 
our  Olbia  as  a strong  fortress,  and  its  inhabitants 
colonised  the  Lycian  town  of  Cydrema. 

3.  A town  of  Cilicia,  mentioned  only  by  Stephanus 

Byz.  (s.  V.),  who  may  possibly  have  been  thinking  of 
the  Cilician  Olbasa  or  Olbe.  [L.  S.] 

OLBIA.  [Oliba.] 

OLBIA'NUS  SINUS  (^0\€iavbs  k6\ttos),  only 
another  name  for  the  Sinus  Astacenus,  the  town  of 
Olbia  being  also  called  Astacus.  (Scylax,  p.  35 ; 
comp.  Astacus,  and  Olbia,  No.  1.)  [L.  S.] 
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O'LCADES  (’OA/caSey),  a people  of  Hispania 
Baetica,  dwelling  N.  of  Carthago  Nova,  on  the  upper 
course  of  the  Anas,  and  in  the  E.  part  of  the  territory 
occupied  at  a later  date  by  the  Oretani.  They  are 
mentioned  only  in  the  wars  of  the  Carthaginians* 
with  the  Iberians,  and  after  that  period  vanish  en- 
tirely from  history.  Hannibal  during  his  wars  in 
Italy  transplanted  a colony  of  them  into  Africa. 
Their  chief  town  was  Althaea.  (Polyb.  iii.  14.  23, 
and  13.  5:  Liv.  xxi.  5;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.\  Suidas, 
s.v.)  [T.H.D.] 

OLCI'NIUM  (Ov\k'iviov,  Ptol  ii.  17.  § 5;  01- 
chinium,  Plin.  iii.  26 : Eth.  Olciniatae),  a town  of 
some  importance  in  Illyricum,  which  surrendered  to 
the  Romans  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with 
Gentius,  and  which,  in  consequence,  received  the 
privilege  of  freedom  and  immunity  from  taxation. 
(Liv.  xlv.  26.)  Dulcigno  or  Ulhin,  as  it  is  still 
called,  is  identified  with  this  town.  (Hahn,  A /6a- 
nesische  Studzen,  p.  262.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OLEARUS.  [Oliarus.] 

OLEASTRUM  (’OAeac-rpoi/,  Ptol.  ii.  4-  § 14). 
1.  A town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  Gades,  with  a grove  of  the  same  name  near  it. 
(Mela,  iii.  1.  § 4;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.) 

2.  A town  of  the  Cosetani  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  on  the  road  from  Dertosa  to  Tarraco  (7/m. 
Ant.  399).  Probably  the  same  town  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (iii.  p.  159),  but  erroneously  placed  by  him 
near  Saguntum.  It  seems  also  to  have  given  name 
to  the  lead  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxiv.  17.  s.  49). 
Variously  identified  with  Balaguer,  Miramar,  and 
S.  Lucar  de  Barrameda  (Marca,  Hisp.  ii.  11.  p. 
142.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

OLEASTRUM  PROM.  (’OAeac-rpo*/,  Ptol.  iv.  1. 
§ 6),  a promontory  of  Mauretania,  between  Russadir 
and  Abyla,  called  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  Bak- 
BARi  Prom.,  now  Bunta  di  Mazari,  in  the  bight  of 
Titdwdn,  or  Tetudn.  [E.  B.  J.] 

OLE'NACUM,  a fortress  in  the  N.  of  Britannia 
Romana,  and  the  station  of  the  Ala  Prima  Herculea 
{Not.  Prov.')  It  lay  close  to  the  Piets’  wall,  and 
Camden  thinks  (p.  1022)  that  it  occupied  the  site 
of  Linstoc  Castle  in  the  barony  of  Crosby,  not  far 
'^from  Carlisle.  Horsley,  however  (p.  112)  takes  it 
to  be  Old  Carlisle,  near  Wigton,  where  there  are 
some  conspicuous  Roman  remains,  [T.  H.  D.j 
OLENUS  (■'flAej/os),  a town  in  Galatia,  in  the 
west  of  Ancyra,  and  belonging  to  the  territory  of 
the  Tectosages,  is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  4. 
§ 8).  [L.  S.] 

O'LENUS  (’'nAei'09;  Eth.  '^\4vios).  1.  An 

ancient  town  in  the  S.  of  Aetolia,  between  the 
Achelous  and  the  Evenus,  was  named  after  a son  of 
Zeus  or  Hephaestus,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric 
catalogue.  It  was  situated  near  New  Pleuron,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Aracynthus;  but  its  exact  site  is 
uncertain.  It  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
Aeolians;  and  there  were  only  a few  traces  of  it  in 
the  time  of  Strabo.  (Strab.x.  pp.  451, 460;  Horn.  II. 
ii.  638;  Apollod.  i.  8.  § 4;  Hyg.  Poet.  Astron.  2. 

§ 13;  Stat.  Theh.  iv.  104;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  The 
Roman  poets  use  Olenius  as  equivalent  to  Aetolian: 
thus  Tydeus  of  Calydon  in  Aetolia  is  called  Olenius 
Tydeus.  (Stat.  Theh.  i.  402.) 

2.  A town  of  Achaia,  an<l  originally  one  of  the 
1 2 Achaean  cities,  was  situated  on  the  coast,  and  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Peirus,  40  stadia  from 
Dyine,  and  80  stadia  from  Patrae.  On  the  revival 
of  the  Achaean  League  in  b.  c.  280,  it  appears  that 
Olenus  was  still  in  existence,  as  Strabo  says  that  it 
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did  not  join  the  league:  but  the  inhabitants  subse- 
quently abandoned  the  town,  and  retired  to  the 
neighbouring  villages  of  Peirae  (Ileipai'),  and  Eury- 
teiae  (Eupureta/),  and  to  Dyme.  In  the  time  of 
Polybius,  however,  Olenus  was  no  longer  inhabited ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  in  ruins,  and  its 
territory  belonged  to  Dyme.  There  are  some  remains 
of  the  ancient  city  at  Kato  or  Palea-A  Ichaia.  (Herod, 
i.  145;  Pol.  ii.  41;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  384,  386,  388; 
Pans,  vii,  18.  § 1,  vii.  22.  § 1 ; Plin.  iv.  6,  Olenum\ 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  157,  Peloponnesiaca,  p. 
208  ; Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  82.) 

O'LERUS  ("flAepos,  Xenion,  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.: 
Eth.  ’GAeptos,  Bbckh,  /nscr.  vol.  ii.  No.  2555;  Eus- 
tath.  ad  II.  ii.  p.  664),  a town  of  Crete,  situated  on 
a hill,  with  a temple  to  Athene.  In  the  struggle 
between  Cnossus  and  Lyctus,  the  people  of  Olerus 
sided  with  the  latter.  (Polyb.  iv.  53,  where  the 
reading  “'Opioi  appears  to  be  a mistake.)  In  the 
Descrizione  dell'  Isola  di  Candia,  A.  D.  1538  {ap. 
Mus.  Class.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  271),  the  site  is  occupied 
by  a place  called  Castel  Messelerius.  (Hock, 
Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  17,  424.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OJ/GASSYS  {^'OKyaaavs'),  a lofty  and  inacces- 
sible mountain  on  the  frontiers  of  Paphlagonia  and 
Galatia,  extending  from  the  Halys  in  a south-western 
direction  towards  the  Sangarius,  and  containing  the 
sources  of  the  Parthenius.  The  surrounding  country 
was  filled  with  temples  erected  by  the  Paphlagonians. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  562.)  The  mountain  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (v.  4.  § 4)  under  the  name  of  Ligas,  Gigas, 
or  Oligas,  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Olgassys  of 
Strabo.  It  still  bears  its  ancient  name  in  the  cornipt 
form  of  Ulgaz,  and  modern  travellers  state  that  some 
parts  of  the  mountam  are  covered  with  snow  nearly 
all  the  year.  [L  S.] 

OLI'ARUS  (’GAi'apos,  Olearus,  Plin.,  Virg. : Eth. 
'fl\idpios:  Antiparo'),  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea, 
one  of  the  Cyclades,  said  by  Heracleides  to  h.ave 
been  colonised  by  the  Sidonians  and  to  be  58  stadia 
from  Pai-os.  (Heracleid.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Strab. 
X.  p.  485  ; Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  22  ; Virg.  Aen.  iii. 
126.)  It  possesses  a celebrated  stalactitic  cavern, 
which  has  been  described  by  several  modem  travel- 
lers. (Tournefort,  Voyage,  cfc.  vol.  i.  p.  146,  seq., 
Eng.  transl.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 
87,  seq.;  Fiedler,  Beise  dwi'ch  Griechenland,  vol.  ii. 
p.  191,  seq.) 

OLIBA  (’OAi'^a,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 55),  a town  of  the 
Berones  in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  Ukert 
(vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  458)  takes  it  to  be  the  same  town 
as  Olbia  in  Iberia,  mentioned  by  Steph.  B.  [T.H.D.]] 

OLI'CANA  {’OA'iKaua,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 16),  a town 
of  the  Brigantes  in  the  N.  of  Britannia  Romana ; ac- 
cording to  Camden  (p.  867),  Ilkley,  on  the  river 
Wherfm  Yorkshire.  [T,  H.  D.] 

OLIGYRTUS  {'OKiyvpTos,  Polyb.  iv.  11,  70; 
^Ovdyvpros,  Pint.  Cleom.  26),  a mountain  and  for- 
tress situated  in  a pass  between  Stymphalus  and 
Caphyae.  Leake  places  it  on  a small  advanced 
height  of  Mt.  Skipezi,  projecting  into  the  Stympha- 
lian  plain,  on  the  crest  of  which  are  the  foundations 
of  a Hellenic  wall,  formed  of  large  quadrangular 
stones.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  114;  Boblaye, 
Recherches,  ifc.  p.  154;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol. 
i.  p.  217.) 

OLINA.  [Gallaecia,  p.  934,  b.] 

OLINAS  ( ’OAiVa  TtoTopov  e/fgoAal).  Ptolemy 
(ii.  8.  c.  2)  places  the  mouth  of  the  Olinas  river  on 
the  coast  of  Celtogalatia  Lugdunensis  in  the  countiy 
of  the  Veneli  or  Unelli ; and  the  next  place  which 
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he  mentions  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Olinas  is 
Noeomagus,  or  Noviomagus,  of  the  Lexuvii  or 
Lexovii.  This  is  the  Ome,  which  flows  into  the 
Atlantic  below  Caen  in  the  department  of  Calvados. 
D’Anville  says  that  in  the  middle  age  writings  the 
name  of  the  river  is  Olna,  which  is  easily  changed 
into  Orne.  Gosselin  supposes  the  Olinas  to  be  the 
Savie,  and  there  are  other  conjectures ; but  the 
identity  of  name  is  the  only  evidence  that  we  can 
trast  in  this  case.  [G.  L.] 

OLINTIGI,  a maritime  town  of  Hispania  Bae- 
tica,  lying  E.  of  Onoba.  (Mela,  Hi.  1.  § 4.)  Its 
real  name  seems  to  have  been  Olontigi,  as  many 
coins  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  bearing  the 
inscription  olont.  (Florez,  3fed.  ii.  pp.  495,  509, 
Hi.  p.  103;  Mionnet,  Sup.  i.  p.  Ill,  ap.  Ukert,  vol. 
ii.  pt.  1.  p.  340.)  Variously  identified  with  Mo^ 
guer  and  Pahs.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OLISIPO  (’OXioo-elTTO)!',  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 4),  a city 
of  Lusitania,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  and 
not  far  from  its  mouth.  The  name  is  variously 
written.  Thus  Pliny  (iv.  35)  has  Olisippo;  so  also 
the  hin.  Ant.  pp.  416,  418,  seq.  In  Mela  (Hi.  1. 
§ 6),  Solinus  (c.  23),  &c.,  we  find  Ulyssippo,  on  ac- 
count probably  of  the  legend  mentioned  in  Strabo, 
which  ascribed  its  foundation  to  Ulysses,  but  which 
is  more  correctly  referred  to  Odysseia  in  Hispania 
Baetica.  [Odysseia.]  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
a municipium,  with  the  additional  name  of  Felicitas 
Julia.  (Plin.  1.  c.)  The  neighbourhood  of  Olisipo 
was  celebrated  for  a breed  of  horses  of  remarkable 
fleetness,  which  gave  rise  to  the  fable  that  the  mares 
were  impregnated  by  the  west  wind.  (Plin.  viii.  67 ; 
Varr.  R.  R.  H.  1,  19;  Col.  vi.  27.)  It  is  the 
modeiTi  Lisboa  or  Lisbon.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OLTZON  (^OKiQlov : FAh.  'O\i(wvios'),  an  ancient 
town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  mentioned  by  Homer, 
who  gives  it  the  epithet  of  “ rugged.”  (Horn.  II.  ii. 
717.)  It  possessed  a harbour  (Scylax,  p.  25);  and 
as  it  was  opposite  Artemisium  in  Euboea  (Plut. 
Them.  8),  it  is  placed  by  Leake  on  the  isthmus 
connecting  the  peninsula  of  Trikhiri  with  the  rest 
of  Magnesia.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  436;  Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V. ; Leake,  Northern  Greece.,  vol.  iv.  p. 
384.) 

O'LLIUS  (^Oglh'),  a river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
one  of  the  more  considerable  of  the  northern  tribu- 
taries of  the  Padus.  It  rises  in  the  Alps,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Monte  Tonale,  flows  through  the  Val 
Camonica  (the  district  of  the  ancient  Camuni),  and 
forms  the  extensive  lake  called  by  Pliny  the  Lacus 
Sebinus,  now  the  Logo  d Tseo.  From  thence  it  has 
a course  of  about  80  miles  to  the  Padus,  receiving 
on  its  way  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Mela  or 
3Iella,  and  the  Clusius  or  Chiese.  Though  one  of 
the  most  important  rivers  of  this  part  of  Italy,  its 
name  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  and  the  Geogra- 
pher of  Ravenna.  (Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20,  19.  s.  23; 
Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  36.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

OLMEIUS.  [Boeotia,  Vol.  I.  p.  413,  a.] 
O'LMIAE.  [CoKiNTHUS,  Vol.  I.  p.  683,  a.] 
OLMO'NES  (^OKfxwves  : Eth.  'OXfiwrevs),  a 
village  in  Boeotia,  situated  12  stadia  to  the  left  of 
Copae,  and  7 stadia  from  Hyettus.  It  derived  its 
name  from  Olrnus,  the  son  of  Sisyphus,  but  con- 
tained nothing  worthy  of  notice  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias.  Forchhammer  places  Olmones  in  the  small 
island  in  the  lake  Copais,  SW.  of  Copae,  now  called 
Trelo-Yani.  [See  the  Map,  Vol.  I.  p.  411,  where  the 
island  lies  SW.  of  No.  10.]  (Pans.  ix.  24.  § 3; 
Steph.  B.  s.  w.;  Forchhammer^  Eellenika,  p.  178.) 
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OLOCRUS  (rb  'OXSupov  opos,  Plut.  Aem.  Paul. 
20),  a .mountain  near  Pydna,  in  Macedonia,  repre- 
sented by  the  last  falls  of  the  heights  between  Ayun 
and  Elefihero-hhori.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  433.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OLOOSSON  (’OAooao'wi' : Eth.  ^OXooaadi'ios),  a 
town  of  Perrhaebia  in  Thessaly,  mentioned  by  Homer, 
who  gives  to  it  the  epithet  of  “ white,”  from  its 
white  argillaceous  soil.  In  Procopius  the  name 
occurs  in  the  corrupt  form  of  Lossonus.  It  is 
now  called  Elassona,  and  is  a place  of  some  im- 
portance. It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  a plain  near 
Tempe,  and  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  on  which  there  is 
a large  ancient  monastery,  defended  on  either  side 
by  a deep  ravine.  The  ancient  town,  or  at  least 
the  citadel,  stood  upon  this  hill,  and  there  are  a few 
fragments  of  ancient  walls,  and  some  foundations 
behind  and  around  the  monastery.  (Horn.  11.  ii. 
739;  Strab.  ix.  p.  440;  Lycophr.  905;  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.-,  Procop.  de  Aedif.  iv.  14;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  345.) 

OLOPHYXUS  (’O\6<pv^os,  Herod.  vH.  22; 
Thuc.  iv.  109;  Scyl.  p.  27;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331; 
Steph.  B.),  a town  on  the  peninsula  of  Acte,  the  site 
of  which  is  probably  represented  by  the  Arsand  of 
Khilanddri,  the  tenth  and  last  monastery  of  the  E. 
shore  of  the  Monte  Santo.  It  is  reported  that  here 
there  were  Hellenic  remains  found,  in  particular 
those  of  a mole,  part  of  which  is  now  left.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  Hi.  pp.  141,  151.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
OLPAE  (^OAttoj  ; Eth.  ’OAiraTos).  1.  A for- 
tress on  the  Ambracian  gulf,  in  the  territory  of 
Argos  Amphilochicum.  [See  Vol.  I.  pp.  207, 208.] 
2.  A fortress  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  the  position  of 
which  is  uncertain.  (Thuc.  iii.  101.) 

OLTIS.  De  Valois  suggested,  and  D’Anville 
adopts  his  opinion,  that  we  ought  to  read  Oltis  in- 
stead of  Clitis  in  the  verse  of  Sidonius  ApoUinaris 
(^Propempt.') : — 

“ Clitis,  Elaris,  A tax,  Vacalis.” 

D’Anville  observes  that  the  same  river  is  named 
Olitis  in  a poem  of  Theodulf  of  Orleans.  Accord- 
ingly the  river  ought  to  be  named  Olt  or  L’  Olt ; 
but  usage  has  attached  the  article  to  the  name,  and 
we  now  speak  of  Le  Lot,  and  so  use  the  article  twice.'* 
The  Lot  rises  near  Mont  Lozere  on  the  Cevennes, 
and  it  has  a general  west  course  past  Mende  and 
Cahors.  It  joins  the  Garonne  a few  miles  below 
Agen,  which  is  on  the  Garonne.  [G.  L.] 

OLU'RIS.  [Dorium.] 

OLU'RUS.  [Pellene.] 

OLUS  (’'OAows,  Scyl.  p.  19;  'X.emon,  ap.  Steph. 
B.  s.v.',  Ptol.  Hi.  17.  § 5;  al.''0\ov\is;  Stadiasm. 
350 : Eth.  ’OAourtoi,  ’OAourt),  a town  of  Crete,  the 
citizens  of  which  had  entered  into  a treaty  with 
those  of  Lato.  (Bbckh,  Inscr.  vol.  ii.  No.  2554.) 
There  was  a temple  to  Britomartis  in  this  city,  a 
wooden  statue  of  whom  was  erected  by  Daedalus, 
the  mythical  ancestor  of  the  Daedalidae,  and  father 
of  Cretan  art.  (Pausan.  ix.  40.  § 3.)  Her  effigy 
is  represented  on  the  coins  of  Olus.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii. 
p.  316:  Mionnet,  Descr.  vol.  ii.  p.  289;  Combe, 
Mvbs.  Hunter.')  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
making  out  the  position  of  this  town;  but  the  site 
may  probably  be  represented  by  A liedha  near  Spina 
Longa,  where  there  are  ruins.  Mr.  Pashley’.s  map 
erroneously  identifies  these  with  Naxos.  (Comp. 
Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  417.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OLYMPE'NE  ('OKvfnrriu'j^),  a district  of  My.^^ia, 
on  the  northern  slope  of  Moiuit  Olympus,  from  wliich 
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it  derived  its  name.  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  571,  576.) 
The  inhabitants  of  the  district  were  called  Olympeni 
Strab.  xii.p.  574  ; Ptol.  v.  2.  § 15)  or 
Olympieni  (’OAw/iirwjj/ol,  Herod,  vii.  74;  comp. 
Mysia).  [L.  S.] 

OLY'MPIA  ’OAujttTrla),  the  temple  and  sacred 
grove  of  Zeus  Olympius,  situated  at  a small  distance 
west  of  Pisa  in  Peloponnesus.  It  originally  belonged 
to  Pisa,  and  the  plain,  in  which  it  stood,  was  called 
in  more  ancient  times  the  plain  of  Pisa;  but  after 
j the  destruction  of  this  city  by  the  Eleians  in  b.  c.  572, 
the  name  of  Olympia  was  extended  to  the  whole  dis- 
trict. Besides  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  there 
I were  several  other  sacred  edifices  and  public  buildings 
in  the  sacred  grove  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood ; 

I but  there  was  no  distinct  town  of  Olympia. 

The  plain  of  Olympia  is  open  towards  the  sea  on 
the  west,  but  is  surrounded  on  every  other  side  by 
hills  of  no  great  height,  yet  in  many  places  abrupt 
i and  precipitous.  Their  surface  presents  a series  of 
I sandy  cliffs  of  light  yellow  colour,  covered  with  the 
j pine,  ilex,  and  other  evergreens.  On  entering  the 
I valley  from  the  west,  the  most  conspicuous  object  is 
I a bold  and  nearly  insulated  eminence  rising  on  the 
north  from  the  level  plain  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
I cone.  (Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  281.)  This  is  Mount 
I Cronius,  or  the  hill  of  Cronus,  which  is  frequently 
I noticed  by  Pindar  and  other  ancient  writers,  (tto/)’ 
evSeieKov  Kp6viov,  Pind.  01.  i.  Ill;  irdyos  KpSvov, 
j 01.  xi.  49  ; vipriAoh  irerpa  oKiSaros  Kpoviov,  01. 

vi.  64;  Kpovov  irap'  ahrvv  Lycophr.  42;  d 

Kp6v€ios,  Xen.  Hell.  vii.  4.  § 14;  rh  opos  rh  Kp6- 
vtov,  Paus.  V.  21.  § 2,  vi.  19.  § 1,  vi.  20.  § 1; 

; Ptol.  hi.  16.  § 14.)  The  range  of  hills  to  which  it 
j belongs  is  called  by  most  modern  writers  the  Olym- 
pian, on  the  authority  of  a passage  of  Xenophon. 

I {Hell.  vii.  4.  § 14).  Leake,  however,  supposes 
that  the  Olympian  hill  alluded  to  in  this  passage 
' was  no  other  than  Cronius  itself;  but  it  would 
I appear,  that  the  common  opinion  is  correct,  since 
I Strabo  (viii.  p.  356)  describes  Pisa  as  lying  be- 
I tween  the  two  mountains  Olympus  and  Ossa.  The 
I hills,  which  bound  the  plain  on  the  south,  are  higher 
than  the  Cronian  ridge,  and,  like  the  latter,  are  covered 
^ with  evergreens,  with  the  exception  of  one  bare  sum- 
I mit,  distant  about  half  a mile  from  the  Alpheius. 

I This  was  the  ancient  Typaeus  (TuttoTov),  from 
I which  women,  who  frequented  the  Olympic  games, 
or  crossed  the  river  on  forbidden  days,  were  con- 
demned to  be  hurled  headlong.  (Paus.  v.  6.  § 7.) 

I Another  range  of  hills  closes  the  vale  of  Olympia  to 
j the  east,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  rivulet  of 
I Mirdka.  On  the  west  the  vale  was  bounded  by  the 
Cladeus  (KActSeos),  which  flowed  from  north  to 
I south  along  the  side  of  the  sacred  grove,  and  fell  into 
! the  Alpheius.  (Paus.  v.  7.  § 1 ; KAdSoos,  Xen.  Hell. 

vii.  4.  § 29.)  This  river  rises  at  Lola  in  Mount 
Pholoe.  The  Alpheius,  which  flows  along  the  south- 

I ern  edge  of  the  plain,  constantly  changes  its  course, 

I and  has  buried  beneath  the  new  alluvial  plain,  or 
I carried  into  the  river,  all  the  remains  of  buildings  and 
monuments  which  stood  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
! Sacred  Grove.  In  winter  the  Alpheius  is  full,  rapid, 
and  turbid ; in  summer  it  is  scanty,  and  divided  into 
several  torrents  flowing  between  islands  or  sand- 
1 banks  over  a wide  gravelly  bed.  The  vale  of 
I Olympia  is  now  called  Andilalo  (i.  e.  opposite  to 

I Lala),  and  is  uninhabited.  The  soil  is  naturally 

rich,  but  swampy  in  part,  owing  to  the  inundations 
of  the  river.  Of  the  numerous  buildings  and  count- 
; less  statues,  which  once  covered  this  sacred  spot, 
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the  only  remains  are  those  of  the  temple  of  Zeus 
Olympius.  Pausanias  has  devoted  nearly  two  books, 
and  one  fifth  of  his  whole  work,  to  the  description  of 
Olympia;  but  he  does  not  enumerate  the  buildings 
in  their  exact  topographical  order  : owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, to  the  absence  of  ancient  remains,  and  to 
the  changes  in  the  surface  of  the  soil  by  the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  course  of  the  Alpheius,  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  plain  must  be  to  a great  extent  con- 
jectural. The  latest  and  most  able  attempt  to 
elucidate  this  subject,  is  that  of  Colonel  Leake  in  his 
Peloponnesiaca,  whose  description  is  here  chiefly 
followed. 

Olympia  lay  partly  within  and  partly  outside  of 
the  Sacred  Grove.  This  Sacred  Grove  bore  from 
the  most  ancient  times  the  name  of  Altis  (rj 
"AATts),  which  is  the  Peloponnesian  Aeolic  form  of 
&\(Tos.  (Paus.  V.  10.  § 1.)  It  was  adorned  with 
trees,  and  in  its  centre  there  was  a grove  of  planes. 
(Paus.  V.  27.  § 11.)  Pindar  likewise  describes  it 
as  well  wooded  (IliVoy  evSfvdpoy  eV  ’A\cp4o}  &\(ros^ 
01.  viii.  12).  The  space  of  the  Altis  was  measured 
out  by  Hercules,  and  was  surrounded  by  this  hero 
with  a wall.  (Pind.  01.  xi.  44.)  On  the  west  it 
ran  along  the  Cladeus;  on  the  south  its  direction 
may  be  traced  by  a terrace  raised  above  the  Al- 
pheius; on  the  east  it  was  bounded  by  the  stadium. 
There  were  several  gates  in  the  wall,  but  the  prin- 
cipal one,  through  which  all  the  processions  passed, 
was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  western  side,  and 
was  called  the  Pompic  Entrance  (^  IlofnriKr)  efaodos, 
Paus.  V.  15.  § 2).  From  this  gate,  a road,  called 
the  Pompic  Way,  ran  across  the  Altis,  and  entered 
the  stadium  by  a gateway  on  the  eastern  side. 

1.  The  Olympieium,  Olympium,  or  temple  of  Zeus 
Olympius.  An  oracle  of  the  Olympian  god  existed 
on  this  spot  from  the  most  ancient  times  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  353),  and  here  a temple  was  doubtless  built, 
even  before  the  Olympic  games  became  a Pan-Hel- 
lenic festival.  But  after  the  conquest  of  Pisa  and 
the  surrounding  cities  by  the  Eleians  in  b.  c.  572, 
the  latter  determined  to  devote  the  spoils  of  the 
conquered  cities  to  the  erection  of  a new  and  splen- 
did temple  of  the  Olympian  god.  (Paus.  v.  10. 
§§  2,  3.)  The  architect  was  Libon  of  Elis.  The 
temple  was  not,  however,  finished  till  nearly  a century 
afterwards,  at  the  period  when  the  Attic  school  of 
art  was  supreme  in  Greece,  and  the  Parthenon  on 
the  Athenian  Acropolis  had  thrown  into  the  shade 
all  previous  works  of  art.  Shortly  after  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Parthenon,  the  Eleians  invited  Phei- 
dias  and  his  school  of  artists  to  remove  to  Elis,  and 
adorn  the  Olympian  temple  in  a manner  worthy  of 
the  king  of  the  gods.  Pheidias  probably  remained 
at  Olympia  for  four  or  five  years  from  about  b.  c. 
437  to  434  or  433.  The  colossal  statue  of  Zeus  in 
the  cella,  and  the  figures  in  the  pediments  of  the 
temple  were  executed  by  Pheidias  and  his  associ- 
ates. The  pictorial  embellishments  were  the  woi-k 
of  his  relative  Panaenus.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  354). 
[Comp.  Z)icf.  q/'jSfqg’r.  Vol.  III.  p.  248.]  Pausanias 
has  given  a minute  description  of  the  temple  (v.  10); 
and  its  site,  plan,  and  dimensions  have  been  well  as- 
certained by  the  excavations  of  the  French  Commis- 
sion of  the  Morea.  The  foundations  are  now  exposed 
to  view  ; and  several  fine  fragments  of  the  sculp- 
tures, representing  the  labours  of  Hercules,  are  now 
in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre.  The  temple  stood  in 
the  south-western  portion  of  the  Altis,  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  Pompic  entrance.  It  was  built  of  the 
native  limestone,  which  Pausanias  called  poros,  and 
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which  was  covered  in  the  more  finished  parts  by  a 
suifiice  of  stucco,  which  gave  it  the  appearance  of 
marble.  It  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  a peripteral 
hexastyle  building.  Accordingly  it  had  six  columns 
in  the  front  and  thirteen  on  the  sides.  The  co- 
lumns were  fluted,  and  7ft.  4in.  in  diameter,  a size 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  existing  columns  of  a 
Grecian  temple.  The  length  of  the  temple  was  230 
Greek  feet,  the  breadth  95,  the  height  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pediment  68.  The  roof  was  covered 
with  slabs  of  Pentelie  marble  in  the  form  of  tiles. 
At  each  end  of  the  pediment  stood  a gilded  vase, 
and  on  the  apex  a gilded  statue  of  Nike  or  Victory ; 
below  which  was  a golden  shield  with  the  head  of 
^ledusa  in  the  middle,  dedicated  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians on  account  of  their  victory  over  the  Athenians 
at  Tanagra  in  b.  o.  457.  The  two  pediments  were 
filled  with  figures.  The  eastern  pediment  had  a 
statue  of  Zeus  in  the  centre,  with  Oenomaus  on  his 
right  and  Pelops  on  his  left,  prepared  to  contend  in 
the  chariot-race;  the  figures  on  either  side  consisted 
of  their  attendants,  and  in  the  angles  were  the  two 
rivers,  Cladeus  to  the  right  of  Zeus,  and  Alpheius 
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to  his  left.  In  the  western  pediment  was  the  con- 
test of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithae,  Peirithous 
occupying  the  central  place.  On  the  metopes  over 
the  doom  at  the  eastern  and  western  ends  the  labours 
of  Hercules  were  represented.  In  its  interior  con- 
struction the  temple  resembled  the  Parthenon.  The 
cella  consisted  of  two  chambers,  of  which  the  eastern 
contained  the  statue,  and  the  western  was  called  the 
Opisthodomus.  The  colossal  statue  of  Zeus,  the 
master-work  of  Pheidias,  was  made  of  ivory  and 
gold.  It  stood  at  the  end  of  the  front  chamber  of 
the  cella,  directly  fiicing  the  entrance,  so  that  it  at 
once  showed  itself  in  all  its  grandeur  to  a spec- 
tator entering  the  temple.  The  approach  to  it  was 
between  a double  row  of  columns,  supporting  the 
roof.  The  god  was  seated  on  a magnificent  throne 
adorned  with  sculptures,  a full  description  of  which, 
as  well  as  of  the  statue,  has  been  given  in  another 
place.  [^Dict.  of  Biogr.  Vol.  III.  p.  252.]  Behind 
the  Opisthodomus  t)f  the  temple  was  the  Callistepha- 
nus  or  wild  olive  tree,  which  furnished  the  garlands 
of  the  Olympic  victors.  (Pans.  v.  1 5.  § 3.) 
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2.  The  Pelopium  stood  opposite  the  temple  of 
Zeus,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Pompic  way.  Its  po- 
sition is  defined  by  Pausanias,  who  says  that  it 
stood  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  into  the  temple  of 
Zeus  and  to  the  north  of  that  building.  It  was  an 
enclosure,  containing  trees  and  statues,  having  an 
opening  to  the  west.  (Pans.  v.  13.  § 1.) 

3.  The  Heraeum  was  the  most  important  temple 
in  the  Altis  after  that  of  Zeus  It  was  also  a Doric 
peripteral  building.  Its  dimensions  are  unknown. 
Pausanias  says  (v.  16.  § 1)  that  it  was  63  feet  in 
length ; but  this  is  clearly  a mistake,  since  no  perip- 
teral building  was  so  small;  and  the  numerous 
statues  in  the  cella,  described  by  Pausanias,  clearly 
show  that  it  must  have  been  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions.  The  two  most  remarkable  monuments  in  the 
Heraeum  were  the  table,  on  which  were  placed  the 
garlands  prepared  for  the  victors  in  the  Olympic 
contests,  and  the  celebrated  chest  of  Cypselus, 
covered  with  figures  in  relief,  of  which  Pausanias 
has  given  an  elaborate  description  (v.  17 — 19).  We 
learn  from  a passage  of  Dion  Chrysostom  (^Orat.  xi. 
p.  1 63),  cited  by  Leake,  that  this  chest  stood  in  the 
opisthodomus  of  the  Heraeum  ; whence  we  may 
infer  that  the  cella  of  the  temple  consisted  of  two 
apartments. 

4.  The  Great  Altar  of  Zeus  is  described  by 
Pausanias  as  equidistant  from  the  Pelopium  and  the 
Heraeum,  and  as  being  in  front  of  them  both. 


(Pans.  V.  13.  § 8.)  Leake  places  the  Heraeum 
near  the  Pompic  entrance  of  the  Stadium,  and  sup- 
poses that  it  faced  eastward;  accordingly  he  con- 
jectures that  the  altar  was  opposite  to  the  back- 
fronts  of  the  Pelopium  and  the  Heraeum.  The 
total  height  of  the  altar  was  22  feet.  It  had  two 
platforms,  of  which  the  upper  was  made  of  the  cin- 
ders of  the  thighs  sacrificed  on  this  and  other  alt  ir.s. 

5.  The  Column  of  Oenomaus  stood  between  the 
great  altar  and  the  temple  of  Zeus.  It  was  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  house  of  Oenomaus,  and  to 
have  been  the  only  part  of  the  building  which  es- 
caped when  it  was  burnt  by  lightning.  (Paus.  v. 
20.  § 6.) 

6.  The  Metroum,  or  temple  of  the  Mother  of  tiie 
Gods,  was  a large  Doric  building,  situated  within 
the  Altis  (Paus.  v.  20.  § 9.)  It  is  placed  by  Leake 
to  the  left  of  the  Pompic  Way  nearly  opposite  the 
Heraeum. 

7.  The  Prytaneium  is  placed  by  Pausanias  within 
the  Altis,  near  the  Gymnasium,  wliich  was  outside 
the  sacred  enclosure  (v.  15.  § 8.) 

8.  The  Bouleuterion,  or  Council-House,  seems  to 
have  been  near  the  Prytaneium.  (Paus.  v.  23.  § 1, 
24.  § 1.) 

9.  The  Philippeium,  a circular  building,  erected 
by  Philip  after  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  was  to  the 
left  in  proceeding  from  the  entrance  of  the  Altis  to 
the  Prytaneium.  (Paus.  v.  17.  § 4,  v.  20.  § 10.) 
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10.  The  Theecohon,  a building  belonging  to  the 
d^TjKoXoi  or  superintendents  of  the  sacrifices  (Paus. 
V.  15.  § 8).  Its  position  is  uncertain. 

1 1 . The  Hippo^mium,  named  from  Hippodameia, 
who  was  buried  here,  was  within  the  Altis  near  the*’ 
Pompic  Way.  (Paus.  vi.  20.  § 7.) 

12.  The  temple  of  the  Olympian  Eileithyia 
(Lucina)  appears  to  have  stood  on  the  neck  of 
Mount  Cronins.  (Paus.  vi.  20.  § 2.) 

1 3.  The  Temple  of  the  Olympian  Aphrodite  was 
near  that  of  Eileithyia.  (Paus.  vi.  20.  § 6.) 

14.  The  Thesauri  or  Treasumes,  ten  in  number, 
were,  like  those  at  Delphi,  built  by  different  cities, 
for  the  reception  of  their  dedicatory  offerings.  They 
are  described  by  Pausanias  as  standing  to  the  north 
of  the  Heraeum  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cronius,  upon 
a jdatform  made  of  the  stone  poros  (Paus.  vi.  19.  § 1). 

1 5.  Zanes,  statues  of  Zeus,  erected  from  the  pro- 
duce of  fines  levied  upon  athletae,  who  had  violated 
the  regulations  of  the  games.  They  stood  upon  a 
stone  platform  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cronius,  to  the 
left  of  a person  going  from  the  Metroum  to  the 
Stadium.  (Paus.  v.  21.  § 2.) 

1 6.  The  Studio  of  Pheidias,  which  was  outside 
the  Altis,  and  near  the  Pompic  entrance.  (Paus.  v. 

'S-  § *■)  . 

17.  'V\\e  Leonidaeum,  built  by  Leonidas,  a native, 
was  near  the  Studio  of  Pheidias.  Here  the  Roman 
magi.strates  were  lodged  in  the  time  of  Pausanias 
(v.'l5.  §§  1,  2). 

1 8.  The  Gymnasium,  also  outside  the  Altis,  and 
near  the  northern  entrance  into  it.  (Paus.  vi.  21. 
§ 2.)  Near  the  Gymnasium  was  (19)  the  Palaestra. 

20  and  21.  The  Stadium  and  the  Hippodrome 
were  two  of  the  most  important  sites  at  Olympia,  as 
together  they  formed  the  place  of  exhibition  for  all 
the  Olympic  contests.  Their  position  cannot  be 
determined  with  certainty;  but  as  they  appear  to 
have  formed  a continued  area  from  the  circular  end 
of  the  Stadium  to  the  further  extremity  of  the  Hip- 
podrome, the  position  assigned  to  them  by  Leake  is 
the  most  probable.  He  places  the  circular  end  of 


the  Stadium  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  to  the  NE. 
of  the  summit  of  Mount  Cronius,  and  the  further 
end  of  the  Hippodrome  on  the  bank  of  the  Alpheius. 

The  Stadium  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  a 
mound  of  earth,  upon  which  there  was  a seat  for  the 
Hellanodicae,  and  over  against  it  an  altar  of  marble, 
•on  which  sat  the  priestess  of  Demeter  Chamyne  to 
behold  the  games.  There  were  two  entrances  into 
the  Stadium,  the  Pompic  and  the  Secret.  The 
latter,  through  which  the  Hellanodicae  and  the  ago- 
nistae  entered,  was  near  the  Zanes;  the  former  pro. 
bably  entered  the  area  in  front  of  the  rectilinear 
extremity  of  the  Stadium.  (Pans.  vi.  20.  § 8,  seq.) 
In  proceeding  towards  the  Hippodrome  from  that 
part  of  the  Stadium  where  the  Hellanodicae  sat  was 
the  Hippaphesis  or  starting  place  of  the  horses  (^ 
&<peais  T(or  '/ttttwv).  In  form  it  resembled  the  prow 
of  a ship,  the  embolus  or  beak  being  turned  towards 
the  racecourse.  Its  widest  part  adjoined  the  stoa 
of  Agnaptus.  At  the  end  of  the  embolus  was  a 
brazen  dolphin  standing  upon  a pillar.  Either  side 
of  the  Hippaphesis  was  more  than  400  feet  in 
length,  and  contained  apartments,  which  those  who 
were  going  to  contend  in  the  horse-races  obtained  by 
lot.  Before  the  horses  a cord  was  extended  as  a 
barrier.  An  altar  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 
prow,  on  which  was  an  eagle  with  outstretched 
wings.  The  superintendent  of  the  race  elevated  this 
eagle  by  means  of  machinery,  so  as  to  be  seen  by  all 
the  spectators,  and  at  the  .same  time  the  dolphin 
fell  to  the  ground.  Thereupon  the  first  barriers  on 
either  side,  near  the  stoa  of  Agnaptus,  were  removed, 
and  then  the  other  barriers  wei-e  withdrawn  in  like 
manner  in  succession,  until  all  the  horses  were  in 
line  at  the  embolus. 

One  side  of  the  Hippodrome  was  longer  than  the 
other,  and  was  formed  by  a mound  of  earth.  There 
was  a passage  through  this  side  leading  out  of  the 
Hippodrome;  and  near  the  passage  was  a kind  of 
circular  altar,  called  Taraxippus  (Tapd^imros'),  or 
the  terrifier  of  horses,  because  the  horses  were  fre- 
quently seized  with  terror  in  passing  it,  so  that  cha- 
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2.  Mount  Cronius. 

3.  Village  AT/ra/ca. 


A A.  Course  of  the  Al{)heius  in  1829. 
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PLAN  OF  THE  ALTIS 


1.  Olympieium. 

2.  Pelopium. 

3.  Heraeum. 

4.  Great  Altar  of  Zeus. 

5 Pillar  of  Oenomaus. 

6.  Metroum. 

7.  Prytaneium. 

8.  fiouleuterion. 

9.  Philippeium. 

11.  Hippodamium. 

12.  Temple  of  Eileithyia. 

13.  Temple  of  Aphrodite. 

14.  Treasuries. 

15.  Zanes. 

1 6.  Studio  of  Pheidias. 

18.  Gymnasium. 
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19.  Palaestra. 

20.  Stadium. 

21.  Hippodrome:  — 

a a.  Secret  entrance  to  the  Stadium. 
h b.  Pompic  entrance  to  the  Stadium. 

c.  Stoa  of  Agnaptus. 

d.  Hippaphesis. 

e e.  Chamiiers  for  the  horses. 

/.  Embolus. 

f.  Taraxippus. 

. Passage  out  of  the  Hippodrome. 

i i.  vCa'o'cii. 

k.  Temple  of  Demeter  Chamyne. 

1 1.  Artificial  side  of  the  Hippodrome. 
m m.  Natural  height. 

22.  Theatre. 
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riots  were  broken.  There  was  a similar  object  for 
frightening  horses  both  at  the  Corinthian  Isthmus 
and  at  Nemea,  in  consequence  of  which  the  difficulty 
of  the  race  was  increased.  Beyond  the  Taraxippus 
were  the  terminal  pillars,  called  pinrcrai,  round  which 
the  chariots  turned.  On  one  of  them  stood  a brazen 
statue  of  Hippodameia  about  to  bind  the  taenia  on 
Pelops  after  his  victory.  The  other  side  of  the  Hip- 
p(xirome  was  a natural  height  of  no  great  elevation. 
On  its  extremity  stood  the  temple  of  Demeter 
Chamyne.  (Pans.  vi.  20.  § 15 — v.  21.  § 1.)  The 
course  of  the  Hippodrome  appears  to  have  been  two 
diauli,  or  four  stadia.  (Apd  av  de  ei<n  tov  linrlov 
fi-VKos  fiev  SiavXoi  dvo,  Paus.  vi.  16.  § 4.)  Mure, 
indeed  (vol.  ii.  p.  327),  understands  /u.7jKos  in  this 
passage  to  refer  to  the  length  of  the  area;  but  Leake 
( Pelopormesiaca,  p.  94)  maintains,  with  more  proba- 
bility, that  it  signifies  the  length  of  the  circuit. 

22.  The  Theatre  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
{Hell.  vii.  4.  § 31),  but  it  does  not  occur  in  the 
description  of  Pausanias.  A theatre  existed  also  at 
tlie  Isthmus  and  Delphi,  and  would  have  been  equally 
useful  at  Olympia  for  musical  contests.  Xenophon 
could  hardly  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  existence 
of  a theatre  at  Olympia,  as  he  resided  more  than  20 
years  at  Scillus,  which  was  only  three  miles  from 
I the  former  spot.  It  would  therefore  appear  that 
I between  the  time  of  Xenophon  and  Pausanias  the 
theatre  had  di.sappeared,  probably  in  consequence  of 
the  musical  contests  having  been  discontinued. 

Besides  the  buildings  already  mentioned,  there 
I was  a very  large  number  of  statues  in  every  part  of 
the  Sacred  Grove,  many  of  which  were  made  by 
the  greatest  masters  of  Grecian  art,  and  of  which 
Pausanias  has  given  a minute  description.  Accord- 
! ing  to  the  vague  computation  of  Pliny  (xxxiv.  7. 

; s.  17)  there  were  more  than  3000  statues  at  Olym- 
pia. Most  of  these  works  were  of  brass,  which  ac- 
counts for  their  disappearance,  as  they  were  con- 
verted into  objects  of  common  utility  upon  the 
i extinction  of  Paganism.  The  temples  and  other 
I monuments  at  01ymj)ia  were,  like  many  others  in 
different  parts  of  Greece,  used  as  materials  for 
modern  buildings,  more  especially  as  quarries  of 
™ stone  are  rare  in  the  district  of  Elis.  The  chiefs  of 
1 the  powerful  Albanian  colony  at  Lola  had  in  par- 
i ticular  long  employed  the  ruins  of  Olympia  for  this 
purpose. 

The  present  article  is  confined  to  the  topography 
of  Olympia.  An  account  of  the  games  and  of  every- 
thing connected  with  their  celebration  is  given  in 
1 the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities. 

(Stanhope,  Olympia,  Lond.  1824;  Krause,  Olym- 
pia, 1838;  Mure,  Tovm  in  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  280, 
seq.;  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  4,  seq.;  Curtins, 
Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  51,  seq.) 

OLYMPUS  {‘'OXvfiTTos).  1.  One  of  the  loftiest 
mountains  in  Greece,  of  which  the  southern  side 
forms  the  boundary  of  Thessaly,  while  its  northern 
base  encloses  the  plains  of  Macedonia.  Hence  it  is 
sometimes  called  a mountain  of  Macedonia  (Strab. 
vii.  p.  329;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 19),  and  sometimes  a 
mountain  of  Thessaly.  (Herod,  vii  128;  Plin.  iv. 
8.  s.  1 5.)  It  forms  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Cambunian  range,  and  extends  to  the  sea  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Peneius,  being  separated  by  the 
vale  of  Tempe  from  the  heights  of  Ossa.  Xenagoras, 

' who  measured  the  perpendicular  height  of  Olympus 
from  the  town  of  Pythium,  ascertained  its  elevation 
to  be  ten  stadia  and  nearly  one  plethrum  (Plut. 
Aemil.  15);  which  Holland,  Dodwell,  Leake,  and 
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others  regard  as  not  far  from  the  truth,  since  they 
estimate  its  height  to  be  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  feet.  But  these  writers  have  considerably 
undercalculated  its  elevation,  which  is  now  ascer- 
tained to  be  9754  feet.  Herodotus  relates  that  Mt. 
Olympus  was  seen  by  Xerxes  from  Therma  (vii, 
128);  and  we  know  from  modem  travellers  that 
in  clear  weather  it  is  visible  from  Mt.  Athos,  which 
is  90  miles  distant.  (Journ.  Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  vii. 
p.  69.)  All  travellers,  who  have  visited  Mt.  Olym- 
pus, dwell  with  admiration  upon  its  Imposing  gran- 
deur. One  of  the  most  striking  des-t/iptions  of  its 
appearance  is  given  by  Dr.  Holland,  who  beheld  it 
from  Litokhoro  at  its  base  : — “ We  had  not  before 
been  awai'e  of  the  extreme  vicinity  of  the  town  to 
the  base  of  Olympus : but  when  leaving  it,  and 
accidentally  looking  back,  we  saw  through  an  opening 
in  the  fog,  a faint  outline  of  vast  precipices,  seeming 
almost  to  overhang  the  place ; and  so  aerial  in  their 
aspect,  that  for  a few  minutes  we  doubted  whether  it 
might  not  be  a delusion  to  the  eye.  The  fog,  how- 
ever, dispersed  yet  more  on  this  side,  and  partial 
openings  were  made,  through  which,  as  through 
arches,  we  saw  the  sunbeams  resting  on  the  snowy 
summits  of  Olympus,  which  rose  into  a dark  blue 
sky  far  above  the  belt  of  clouds  and  mist  that  hung 
upon  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  The  transient 
view  we  had  of  the  mountain  from  this  point  showed 
us  a line  of  precipices  of  vast  height,  forming  its 
eastern  front  toward  the  sea;  and  broken  at  intervals 
by  deep  hollows  or  ravines,  which  were  richly  clothed 
with  forest  trees.  The  oak,  chestnut,  beech,  plane- 
tree,  &c.,  are  seen  in  great  abundance  along  the  base 
and  skirts  of  the  mountain  ; and  towards  the  sum- 
mit of  the  first  ridge,  large  forests  of  pine  spread 
themselves  along  the  acclivities.  Behind  this  first 
ridge,  others  rise  up  and  recede  towards  the  loftier 
central  heights  of  Olympus.  Almost  opposite  the 
town  of  Litokhoro,  a vast  ravine  penetrates  into  the 
interior  of  the  mountain,  through  the  opening  of 
which  we  saw,  though  only  for  a few  minutes,  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  summit, — from  this  point  of  view, 
with  a somewhat  concave  ascending  line  on  each 
side.”  (Holland,  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  27.)  Though 
the  lower  sides  of  Olympus  are  well  wooded,  the 
summit  presents  a wide  extent  of  a bare  light- 
coloured  rock.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i. 
p.  434.)  The  broad  summit  of  Olympus  is  alluded 
to  by  Homer,  who  gives  to  it  the  epithet  of  fiaupSs 
more  frequently  than  any  other.  Next  to  that,  is 
aydvpKpos  {II.  i.  420),  from  its  being  covered  with 
snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Hesiod 
{Theog.  118)  also  gives  it  the  epithet  of  vapSeis. 
Below  the  summit  its  rugged  outline  is  broken  into 
many  ridges  and  precipices,  whence  Homer  describes 
it  as  iroAvdeipds.  {II.  i.  499,  v.  754.)  The  forests, 
which  covered  the  lower  sides  of  Olympus,  are  fre- 
quently alluded  to  by  the  ancient  poets.  (iroAuSei'- 
hpos,  Eurip.  Bacch.  560;  Os^5aeyro7^^?os«?ninvolvere 
Olympum,  Virg.  Georg.  281 ; opacus  Olympus,  Hor. 
Garm.  iii.  4.  52.)  The  mountain  is  now  called 
E'lymho,  i.  e.  ’'EAuyuwos,  by  the  surrounding  inhabi- 
tants, which  name  Leake  observes  is  probably  not  a 
modern  conniption,  but  the  ancient  dialectic  form,  for 
the  Aeolic  tribes  of  Greece  often  substituted  the 
epsilon  for  the  omicron,  as  in  the  instance  of  'Opxo- 
pevos,  which  the  Boeotians  called  '’E.pxopevds.  (Dod- 
well, Tour  through  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  105;.  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  341,407.)  Olympus 
was  believed  to  be  the  residence  of  Zeus  and  the  other 
gods ; and  as  its  summit  rose  above  the  clouds  into 
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the  calm  ether,  it  was  believed  that  here  was  an 
opening  into  the  vault  of  heaven,  closed  by  a thick 
cloud,  as  a door.  (/^.  v.  751.)  [See  Diet,  of  Biogr. 
Vol.  III.  p.  25 ; Liddell  and  Scott,  Greek  Lex.  s.  v.'] 

2.  A mountain  in  Laconia,  near  Sellasia.  [Sel- 

LASIA.] 

3.  A mountain  above  Olympia  in  Elis.  [Olym- 
pia, p.  475,  a.] 

OLYMPUS  (’'OAu/ittos).  1.  A mountain  range 
of  Mysia,  extending  eastward  as  far  as  the  river 
Sangarius,  and  dividing  Phrygia  from  Bithynia. 
To  distinguish  it  from  other  mountains  of  the  same 
name,  it  often  is  called  the  Mysian  Olympus.  Its 
height  rises  towards  the  west,  and  that  part  which  is 
of  the  greatest  height,  is  the  highest  mountain  in  all 
Asia  Minor.  The  country  around  this  mountain  was 
well  peopled,  but  its  heights  were  thickly  clad  with 
wood,  and  contained  many  safe  retreats  for  robbers, 
bands  of  whom,  under  a regular  leader,  often  rendered 
the  country  unsafe.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  574,  comp.  x. 
p.  470,  xii.  p.  571  ; Herod,  i.  36,  vii.  74  ; Ptol.  v.  1. 
§ 10  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Plin.  v.  40,  43  ; Pomp.  Mela, 

i.  19;  Amm.  Marc.  xxvi.  9;  Schol.  ad  Apollon. 
Rhod.  i.  598.)  The  lower  regions  of  this  great 
mountain  are  still  covered  with  extensive  forests;  but 
the  summit  is  rocky,  devoid  of  vegetation,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  covered  with 
snow.  The  Turks  generally  call  it  AnadoU  Dagh^ 
though  the  western  or  highest  parts  also  bear  the 
name  of  Keshish  Dagh,  that  is,  the  Monk’s  Mountain, 
and  the  eastern  Toumandji  or  Domoun  Dagh.  The 
Byzantine  historians  mention  several  fortresses  to 
defend  the  passes  of  Olympus,  such  as  Pitheca 
(Nicet.  Chon.  p.  35  ; B.  Cinnam.  p 21),  Acrunum, 
and  Calogroea  (B.  Cinnam.  Z.  c.;  Cedren.  p.  553; 
Anna  Comn.  p.  441  ; comp.  Brown,  in  Walpole’s 
Turkey,  tom,  ii.  pp.  109,  foil. ; Pococke,  Travels  iii. 
p.  178). 

2.  A mountain  in  the  north  of  Galatia,  which  it 
separates  from  Bithynia.  It  is,  properly  speaking, 
only  a continuation  of  the  Mysian  Olympus,  and  is 
remarkable  in  history  for  the  defeat  sustained  on  it 
by  the  Tolistoboii,  in  a battle  against  the  Romans 
under  Manlius.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  19.&C. ; Polyb.  xxii. 
20,  21.)  Its  modern  name  is  Ala  Dagh. 

3.  A volcanic  mountain  in  the  east  of  Lycia,  a 

little  to  the  north-east  of  Corydalla.  It  also  bore 
the  name  of  Phoenicus,  and  near  it  was  a large  town, 
likewise  bearing  the  name  Olympus.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  666.)  In  another  passage  (xiv.  p.  671)  Strabo 
speaks  of  a mountain  Olympus  and  a stronghold  of  the 
same  name  in  Cilicia,  from  which  the  whole  of  Lycia, 
Pamphylia,  and  Pisidia  could  be  surveyed,  and  which 
was  in  his  time  taken  possession  of  by  the  Isaurian 
robber  Zenicetas.  It  is,  however,  generally  supposed 
that  this  Cilician  Olympus  is  no  other  than  the 
Lycian,  and  that  the  geographer  was  led  into  his 
mistake  by  the  fact  that  a town  of  the  name  of 
Corycus  existed  both  in  Lycia  and  Cilicia.  On  the 
Lycian  Olympus  stood  a temple  of  Hephaestus. 
(Comp.  Stadiasm.  Mar.  Mag.  § 205  ; Ptol.  v.  3. 
§ 3.)  Scylax  (39)  does  not  mention  Olympus,  but 
his  Siderus  is  evidently  no  other  place.  (Leake,  Asia 
Minor,  Fellows,  Lyaa,  pp.  212,  foil.;  Spratt 

and  Forbes,  Travels  in  Lycia,  i.  p.  192.)  Mount 
Olympus  now  bears  the  name  Janar  Dagh,  and  the 
town  that  of  Deliktash  ; in  the  latter  place,  which 
was  first  identified  by  Beaufort,  some  ancient  remains 
still  exist ; but  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been 
a large  town,  as  Strabo  calls  it.  [L.  S.] 

OLYMPUS  (^OKvixitos,  Strab.  xiv.  pp.  682,  683; 
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Ptol.  V.  14.  § 5),  a mountain  range  in  the  lofty 
island  of  Cyprus.  On  one  of  its  eminences — breast- 
shaped (gaaroeiSifs)  — was  a temple  to  Aphrodite 
“ of  the  heights”  (d/epata),  into  which  women  were 
not  permitted  to  enter.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  This  pro- 
bably implies  that  all  but  the  “ hierodulae  ” were 
excluded.  (Comp.  Claudian,  Nupt.  Hon.  et  Mar. 

49 — 85;  Achill.  Tat.  vii.  13.)  According  to  Po- 
cocke {Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  212;  comp.  Mariti,  Viaggi, 
vol.  i.  p.  206),  this  part  of  the  chain  is  now  called 
Haghios  Stavros,  or  Sta.  Croce,  from  a convent 
dedicated  to  the  Cross.  (Engel,  Kypros,  vol.  i.  pp. 
33—37).  [E.  B.  J.] 

OLYNTA  INS.  (’OAwto,  Scyl.  p.  8;  Solentii, 

It.  Anton. ; Pent.  Tab. ; Solenta,  Geog.  Rav.),  a small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  which  now  bears 
the  name  of  Solta,  and  is  famous  for  its  honey. 
(Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  vol.  i.  p. 
187.)  [E.B.J.] 

OLYNTHIACUS.  [Olynthus.] 

OLYNTHUS  ("OAuz/eos,  Scyl.  p.26;  Strab.  vii. 
p.  330;  Steph.  B. ; Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  2.  § 9;  Plin.  iv. 

1 7 : Eth.  'OXvudios'),  a town  which  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  Toronaic  gulf,  between  the  peninsulas  of  Pal- 
lene  and  Sithonia,  and  was  surrounded  by  a fertile 
plain.  Originally  a Bottiaean  town,  at  the  time  of 
the  Persian  invasion  it  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Chalcidic  Greeks  (Herod,  vii.  122;  Strab.  x. 
p.  447),  to  whom,  under  Critobulus  of  Torone,  it  was 
handed  over,  by  the  Persian  Artabazus,  after  taking 
the  town,  and  slaying  all  the  inhabitants  (Herod,  viii. 
127).  Afterwards  Perdiccas  prevailed  on  many  of 
the  Chalcidian  settlers  to  abandon  the  small  towns 
on  the  sea-coast,  and  make  Olynthus,  which  was  se- 
veral stadia  from  the  sea,  their  central  position 
(Thuc.  i.  58).  After  this  period  the  Bottiaei  seem 
to  have  been  the  humble  dependents  of  the  Chal- 
cidiaus,  with  whom  they  are  found  joined  on  two  oc- 
casions (Thuc.  i.  65,  ii.  79).  The  expedition  of  j 
Brasidas  secured  the  independence  of  the  Olynthians,  | 
which  was  distinctly  recognised  by  treaty  (Thuc.  j 
V.  1 9.)  The  town,  from  its  maritime  situation,  became 
a place  of  great  importance,  b.c.  392.  Owing  to  the 
w'eakness  of  Amyntas,  the  Macedonian  king,  they  f 

were  enabled  to  take  into  their  alliance  the  smaller  ^ 

towns  of  maritime  Macedonia,  and  gradually  ad-  f 
vanced  so  far  as  to  include  the  larger  cities  in  this 
region,  including  even  Pella.  The  military  force  of  | 
the  Olynthian  confederacy  had  now  become  so  pow- 
erful from  the  just  and  generous  principles  upon  ' , 
which  it  was  framed,  including  full  liberty  of  inter- 
marriage, of  commercial  dealings,  and  landed  proprie- 
torship, that  Acanthus  and  Apollonia,  jealous  of  Olyn- 
thian supremacy,  and  menaced  in  their  independence, 
applied  to  Sparta,  then  in  the  height  of  its  power,  i 
B.c.  383,  to  solicit  intervention.  The  Spartan  Eu- 
damidas  was  at  once  sent  against  Olynthus,  with 
such  force  as  could  be  got  ready,  to  check  the  new 
power.  Teleutias,  the  brother  of  Agesilaus,  was  after- 
wards sent  there  with  a force  of  10,000  men,  which 
the  Spartan  assembly  had  previously  voted,  and  was 
joined  by  Derdas,  prince  of  Elimeia,  with  400  Ma- 
cedonian horse.  But  the  conquest  of  Olynthus  was 
no  easy  enterprise  ; its  cavalry  was  excellent,  and 
enabled  them  to  keep  the  Spartan  infantry  at  buy. 
Teleutias,  at  first  successful,  becoming  over  con- 
fident, sustained  a terrible  defeat  under  the  walls  of  i 
the  city.  But  the  Spartans,  not  disheartened,  thought 
only  of  repairing  their  dishonour  by  fi  esh  exertions.  , 
Agesipolis,  their  king,  was  placed  in  command,  and 
ordered  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour;  the  young 
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prir.ce  died  of  a fever,  and  was  succeeded  by  Poly- 
biades  as  general,  who  put  an  end  to  the  war,  B.  c. 
379.  The  Olynthians  were  reduced  to  such  straits, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  and,  break- 
ing up  their  own  federation,  enrolled  themselves  as 
sworn  members  of  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy 
under  obligations  of  fealty  to  Sparta  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  2. 
§ 12,  3.  § 18;  Diodor.  xv.  21 — 23;  Dem.  de  Fals. 
Leg.  c.  75.  p.  425).  The  subjugation  of  Olynthus 
was  disastrous  to  Greece,  by  removing  the  strongest 
bulwark  against  Macedonian  aggrandisement.  Sparta 
was  the  first  to  crush  the  bright  promise  of  the  con- 
i federacy ; but  it  was  reserved  for  Athens  to  deal  it 
the  most  deadly  blow,  by  the  seizure  of  Pydna,  Me- 
thone,  and  Potidaea,  with  the  region  about  the  Ther- 
I maic  gulf,  between  b.c.  368 — 363,  at  the  expense 
I of  Olynthus.  The  Olynthians,  though  humbled, 
i were  not  subdued ; alarmed  at  Philip’s  conquest  of 
I Amphipolis,  b.c.  358,  they  sent  to  negotiate  with 
Athens,  where,  through  the  intrigues  of  the  Mace- 
, donians,  they  were  repulsed.  Irritated  at  their  ad- 
I Vances  being  rejected,  they  closed  with  Philip,  and 
i received  at  his  hands  the  district  of  Anthemus,  as 
, well  as  the  important  Athenian  possession  of  Poti- 
daea. (Dem.  Philipp,  ii.  p.  71.  s.  22).  Philip  was 
i too  near  and  dangerous  a neighbour ; and,  by  a change 
1 of  policy,  Olynthus  concluded  a peace  with  Athens 
i b.c.  352.  After  some  time,  during  which  there  was 
a feeling  of  reciprocal  mistrust  between  the  Olynthians 
and  Philip,  war  broke  out  in  the  middle  of  b.  c.  350. 
Overtures  for  an  alliance  had  been  previously  made 
by  Athens,  with  which  the  Olynthians  felt  it  prudent 
to  close.  On  the  first  recognition  of  Olynthus  as  an 
ally,  Demosthenes  delivered  the  earliest  of  his  memo- 
( rable  harangues;  two  other  Olynthiac  speeches  fol- 
I lowed.  For  a period  of  80  years  Olynthus  had 
i been  the  enemy  of  Athens,  but  the  eloquence  and 
statesman- like  sagacity  of  l)emosthenes  induced  the 
people  to  send  succours  to  their  ancient  foes:  and 
, yet  he  was  not  able  to  persuade  them  to  assist  Olyn- 
I thus  with  sufficient  vigour.  Still  the  fate  of  the  city 
j was  delayed;  and  the  Olynthians,  had  they  been  on 
1 their  guard  against  treachery  within,  might  perhaps 
have  saved  themselves.  The  detail  of  the  capture  is 
unknown,  but  the  struggling  city  fell,  in  b.c.  347, 
into  the  hands  of  Philip,  “callidus  emptor  Olynthi” 
t (Juv.  xiv.  47),  through  the  treachery  of  Lasthenes 
and  Euthycrates ; its  doom  was  that  of  one  taken  by 
storm  (Dem.  Philipp,  iii.  pp.  125 — 128,  Fah. 
Leg.  p.  426;  Diod.  xvi.  53).  All  that  survived — 
men,  women,  and  childi’en — were  sold  as  slaves;  the 
town  itself  was  destroyed.  The  fall  of  Olynthus  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  the  Greek  cities  from  the 
Thessalian  frontier  as  far  as  Thrace — in  all  30 
Chalcidic  cities.  Demosthenes  (^Philipp,  iii.  p.  117; 
comp.  Strab.  ii.  p.  121;  Justin,  viii.  3),  speaking  of 
them  about  five  years  afterwards,  says  that  they 
were  so  thoroughly  destroyed,  that  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  they  had  never  been  inhabited.  The  site 
of  Olynthus  at  Am)  Mamas  is,  however,  known  by  its 
distance  of  60  stadia  from  Potidaea,  as  well  as  by 
some  vestiges  of  the  city  still  existing,  and  by  its 
lagoon,  in  which  Artabazus  slew  the  inhabitants.  The 
name  of  this  marsh  was  Bolvca  (p  BoAukt/  Ai/xur], 
Hegisander,  op.  A then.  p.  334).  Two  rivers,  the 
Amitas  ( ’Akiras)  and  Olynthi Acus  (’OAui/0to- 
k6s),  flowed  into  this  lagoon  from  Apollonia  ( Athen. 
1.  c.).  Mecyberna  was  its  harbour;  and  there  was 
; a spot  near  it,  called  Cantharolethron  (Kav6a~ 
pt*)A€0pov,  Strab.  vii.  p.  330  ; Plut.  de  An.  Tranq. 
475.  45;  Arist.  Mirah.  A^^sc.  120;  Plin.  xi.  34),  so 
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called  because  black  beetles  could  not  live  there. 
Eckhel  (vol.  ii.  p.  73)  spe.aks  of  only  one  extant 
coin  of  Olynthus  — the  “ type”  a head  of  Heracles, 
with  the  lion’s  skin ; but  Mr.  IMillingen  has  engraved 
one  of  those  beautiful  Chalcidian  coins  on  which  the 
“ legend”  OATN0  surrounds  the  head  of  Apollo  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  word  XAAXIAEXIN,  his  lyre, 
on  the  reverse.  (Cousinery,  Fb?/a^e,  vol.  ii.  p.  161; 
Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  154,  457 — 459; 
Voemel,  de  Olynthi  Situ,  civitate,  potentia,  et  ever- 
aione,  Francof.  ad  M.  1829;  Winiewski,  Comm,  ad 
Dem.  de  Cor.  pp.  66,  seq.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OMANA  (^Opava,  Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr.  c.  27, 
36;  Marcian,  Peripl.  c.  28,  ed.  Muller,  1855),  a 
port  of  some  importance  on  the  coast  of  Carmania, 
which  is  noticed  also  by  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32).  Its 
position  was  near  the  modern  bay  of  Tshubar,  per- 
haps where  Mannert  has  suggested,  at  Cape  Tanka 
(v.  2.  p.  421).  Vincent  places  it  a little  to  the  E. 
of  Cape  Task.  In  Ptolemy,  the  name  has  been  cor- 
rupted into  Commana  (vi.  8.  § 7).  [V.] 

OMANA  (ra  ’'Opava'),  a deep  bay  on  the  south 
coast  of  Arabia  east  of  Syagros,  600  stadia  in  dia- 
meter, according  to  the  Periplus,  bounded  on  the 
east  % lofty  and  rugged  mountains  (ap.  Hudson, 
Geog.  Min.  tom.  i.  p.  18),  doubtless  identical  with 
the  Omanum  emporium,  which  Ptolemy  places  in 
long.  77°  40',  lat.  19°  45',  which  must  have  belonged 
to  the  Omanitae  mentioned  by  the  same  geographer 
(vi.  1 5),  separated  only  by  the  Cattabani  from  the 
Montes  Asaborum,  doubtless  the  mountains  men- 
tioned in  the  Periplus.  If  Pas  Fartak  be  cor- 
rectly taken  as  the  ancient  Syagros,  the  ancient 
Omana  must  have  been  far  to  the  west  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Arabia  now  called  by  that  name,  and 
within  the  territory  of  Hadramaut.  The  modern 
'Oman  is  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  gives  its  name  to  the  sea  outside  the 
mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  washes  it  on  the 
east  and  south.  (Gosselin,  Recherches,  tom.  iii. 
pp.  32,33;  Vincent,  iii.  16;  Forster,  Geogr.  of 
Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  173,  180,  notef.)  [G.W.] 
OMANI  or  OMANNI  (foiryioi  oc  'Opavoi  or 
'Opavvoi),  a branch  of  the  Lygii,  in  the  NE.  of 
Germany,  between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  to  the 
S.  of  the  Burgundiones,  and  to  the  N.  of  the  Lygii 
Diduni  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 18).  Tacitus  (Germ.  43)  in 
enumerating  the  tribes  of  the  Lygii  does  not  mention 
the  Omani,  but  a tribe  occurs  in  his  list  bearing  the 
name  of  Manimi,  which  from  its  I’esemblance  is  ge- 
nerally regarded  as  identical  with  the  Omani.  But 
nothing  certain  can  be  said.  [L.  S.] 

OMBI  COp^oi,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 73  ; Steph.  B. 
s.  V.;  It.  Anton,  p.  165;  Ombos,  Juv.  xv.  35; 
Ambo,  Not.  Imp.  sect.  20:  Eth.  'OpShrjs  •,  comp. 
•Aelian,  Hist.  An.  x.  21),  was  a town  in  the 
Thebaid,  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Ombites,  about 
30  miles  N.  of  Syene,  and  situated  upon  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Nile  ; lat.  24°  6'  N.  Ombi  was  a gar- 
rison town  under  eveiy  dynasty  of  Aegypt,  Pharaonic, 
Macedonian,  and  Roman ; and  was  celebrated  for  the 
magnificence  of  its  temples  and  its  hereditary  feud 
with  the  people  of  Tentyra. 

Ombi  was  the  first  city  below  Syene  at  which 
any  remarkable  remains  of  antiquity  occur.  The 
Nile,  indeed,  at  this  portion  of  its  course,  is  ill-suited 
to  a dense  population.  It  runs  between  steep  and 
narrow  banks  of  sandstone,  and  deposits  but  little 
of  its  fertilising  slime  upon  the  dreary  and  barren 
shores.  There  are  two  temples  at  Ombi,  constnicted 
of  the  stone  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  quarries 
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of  Hadjar-selseleh.  The  more  magnificent  of  the 
two  stands  upon  the  top  of  a sandy  hill,  and  appears 
to  have  been  a species  of  Pantheon,  since,  according 
to  extant  inscriptions,  it  was  dedicated  to  Aroeres 
(Apollo)  and  the  other  deities  of  the  Ombite  nome 
by  the  soldiers  quartered  there.  The  smaller  temple 
to  the  NW.  was  sacred  to  Isis.  Both,  indeed,  are  of 
an  imposing  architecture,  and  still  retain  the  bril- 
liant colours  with  which  their  builders  adorned 
them.  They  are,  however,  of  the  Ptolemaic  age, 
with  the  exception  of  a doorway  of  sandstone,  built 
into  a wall  of  brick.  This  was  part  of  a temple 
built  by  Thothmes  III.  in  honour  of  the  crocodile- 
headed god  Sevak.  The  monarch  is  represented  on 
the  door-jambs,  holding  the  measuring  reed  and 
chisel,  the  emblems  of  construction,  and  in  the  act 
of  dedicating  the  temple.  The  Ptolemaic  portions 
of  the  larger  temple  present  an  exception  to  an 
almost  universal  rule  in  Aegyptian  architecture.  It 
has  no  propylon  or  dromos  in  front  of  it,  and  the 
portico  has  an  uneven  number  of  columns,  in  all 
fifteen,  arranged  in  a triple  row.  Of  these  columns 
thirteen  are  still  erect.  As  there  are  two  principal 
entrances,  the  temple  would  seem  to  be  two  united 
in  one,  strengthening  the  supposition  that  it  was  the 
Pantheon  of  the  Ombite  nome.  On  a cornice  above 
the  doorway  of  one  of  the  adyta  is  a Greek  inscrip- 
tion, recording  the  erection,  or  perhaps  the  restora- 
tion of  the  sekos  by  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  his 
sister-wife  Cleopatra,  b.  c.  180 — 145.  The  hill  on 
which  the  Ombite  temples  stand  has  been  con- 
siderably excavated  at  its  base  by  the  river,  which 
here  strongly  inclines  to  the  Arabian  bank. 

The  crocodile  was  held  in  especial  honour  by  the 
people  of  Ombi;  and  in  the  adjacent  catacombs  are 
occasionally  found  mummies  of  the  sacred  animal. 
Juvenal,  in  his  15th  satire,  has  given  a lively  de- 
scription of  a fight,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness, 
between  the  Ombitae  and  the  inhabitants  of  Ten- 
tyra,  who  were  hunters  of  the  crocodile.  On  this 
occasion  the  men  of  Ombi  had  the  worst  of  it ; and 
one  of  their  number,  having  stumbled  in  his  flight, 
was  caught  and  eaten  by  the  Tentyrites.  The  sa- 
tirist, however,  has  represented  Ombi  as  nearer  to 
Tentyra  than  it  actually  is,  these  towns,  in  fact, 
being  nearly  100  miles  from  each  other.  The  Ro- 
man coins  of  the  Ombite  nome  exhibit  the  crocodile 
and  the  effigy  of  the  crocodile-headed  god  Sevak. 

The  modern  hamlet  of  Koum-Ombos,  or  the  hill 
of  Ombos,  covers  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Ombi.  The  ruins  have  excited  the  attention  of 
many  distinguished  modern  travellers.  Descriptions 
of  them  will  be  found  in  the  following  works:  — 
Pococke,  Travels,  vol.  iv.  p.  186;  Hamilton,  Aegyp- 
tiaca,  p.  34  ; Champollion,  TEgypte,  vol.  i.  p.  167; 
Denon,  Description  cle  VEgypie,  vol.  i.  ch.  4,  p.  1 , foil. ; 
Burckliardt,  Nubia,  4to.  p.  106;  Belzoni,  Travels, 
vol.  ii.  p.  314.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile  was  a 
suburb  of  Ombi,  called  Contra-Ombos.  [W.B.D.J 

OMBRIOS  INS.  [Fortunatae  Ins.] 

OMBRO'NES  ("O/agpcuves,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 21),  a 
people  of  European  Sarmatia,  whose  seat  appears  to 
have  been  on  the  flanks  of  the  Carpathians,  about 
the  sources  of  the  Vistula.  Schafarik  (Slav.  Alt. 
vol.  i.  pp.  389 — 391,  407)  considers  them  to  be  a 
Celtic  people,  grounding  his  arguments  mainly  upon 
the  identity  of  their  name  with  that  of  the  Celtic 
— as  he  considers  them  to  be  — Umbrians,  or  the 
most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 
Recent  inquiry  has  thrown  considerable  doubt  upon 
the  derivation  of  the  Umbrians  from  a Gaulish  i 
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stock.  [Italia,  Vol.  II.  p.  86,  b.]  This  is  one  proof, 
among  others,  of  the  futility  of  the  use  of  names  of 
nations  in  historical  investigations ; but,  as  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  were  Gallic  settlements 
beyond  the  Carpathians,  names  of  these  foreign 
hordes  might  still  linger  in  the  countries  they  had 
once  occupied  long  after  their  return  westward  in 
consequence  of  the  movement  of  nations  from  the 
East.  [E.  B.  J.] 

OMENO'GARA  (’Ojuevoyapa),  a town  in  the 
district  of  Ariaca,  in  the  division  of  India  intra 
Gangein.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  the 
present  Ahmed-nagar,  celebrated  for  its  rock  for- 
tress. (Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 82;  comp.  VotX.Etym.  Forsch. 
P-  78.)  [V.] 

OMIRAS,  [Euphrates.] 

OMPHAXIUM  (’OpcpdAiou),  a plain  in  Crete, 
so  named  from  the  legend  of  the  birth  of  the 
babe  Zeus  from  Rhea.  The  scene  of  the  incident 
is  laid  near  Thenae,  Cnossus,  and  the  river  Triton. 
(Callim.  Hymn,  ad  Jov.  45  ; Diod.  v.  70  ; Schol. 
ad  Nicand.  A lexipharm.  7 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Hock, 
Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  11.  404;  Pashley,  Tra.v.  vol.  i. 
p.  224.)  ' [E.  B.  J.] 

OMPHA'LIUM  (^OfKpdAiov),  one  of  the  inland 
cities  of  the  Chaones  in  Epeirus.  (Ptol.  iii.  14. 
§ 7.)  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.)  erroneously  calls  it  a 
city  of  Thessaly.  Leake  places  it  at  Premedi,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Viosa  (the  Aous).  (Northei'n 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  120.) 

ON.  [Heliopolis.] 

ONCAE.  [Thebae.] 

ONCEIUM  Oy Keiov'),  a place  in  Arcadia  upon 

the  river  Ladon,  near  Thelpusa,  and  containing  a 
temple  of  Demeter  Erinnys.  (Pans.  viii.  25.  § 4 ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  r.)  The  Ladon,  after  leaving  this 
temple,  passed  that  of  Apollo  Oncaeates  on  the  left, 
and  that  of  the  boy  Asclepius  on  the  right.  (Pans, 
viii,  25.  § 11.)  The  name  is  derived  by  Pausanias 
from  Oncus,  a son  of  Apollo,  who  reigned  at  this 
place.  Leake  supposes  that  Tumbiki,  the  only  re- 
markable site  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ladon  between 
Thelpu.sa  and  the  Tuthoa,  is  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Asclepius.  (Morea,yo\.  ii.  p.  103.)  Other  writers 
mention  a small  town  Oncae  ( ’'Oyicai)  in  Arcadia, 
which  is  probably  the  same  as  Onceium.  (Tzctzes, 
ad Lycophr.  1225 ; Etym.  M.  p.  613;  Phavorin.  s.  v.) 

ONCHESMUS  ( ’'Oy/cTjo'/ios),  a port-town  of 
Chaonia  in  Epeirus,  opposite  the  north-western  point 
of  Corcyra,  and  the  next  port  upon  the  coast  to  the 
south  of  Panorrnus.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  324;  Ptol.  iii. 
14.  § 2.)  It  seems  to  have  been  a place  of  import- 
ance in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  one  of  the  ordinaiy 
points  of  departure  from  Epeirus  to  Italy,  as  Cicero 
calls  the  wind  favourable  for  making  that  passage 
an  Onchesmites.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  vii.  2.)  According 
to  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (Ant.  Rom.  i.  51) 
the  real  name  of  the  place  was  the  Port  of  Anchises 
(^kyxic^ov  Kig.’fjv'),  named  after  Anchises,  the  father 
of  Aeneas  ; and  it  was  probably  owing  to  this  tra- 
dition that  the  name  Onchesmus  assumed  the  form 
of  Anchiasmus  under  the  Byzantine  emperors.  Its 
site  is  that  of  the  place  now  called  the  Forty  Saints. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  11.) 

ONCHESTUS.  1.  COyxV(TT6s:  Eth.  'OyxM- 
rios),  an  ancient  town  of  Boeotia  in  the  territory  of 
Haliartus,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Onchestus, 
a son  of  Poseidon.  (Pans.  ix.  26.  § 5;  Steph.  B, 
s.  V.')  It  possessed  a celebrated  temple  and  grove 
of  Poseidon,  which  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (’Oy- 
Xpo-rdv  d',  Uphv  Tloaidgiov,  dy\ahy  dAcros,  II 
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1 ii.  506),  and  subsequent  poets.  (Find.  Isthm.  i,  44, 

! iv.  32 ; Lycophr.  645.)  Here  an  Ainphictyonic 
council  of  the  Boeotians  used  to  assemble.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  412.)  Pausanias  (J,.  c.)  says  that  Onchestus 
was  15  stadia  from  the  mountain  of  the  Sphinx, 
the  modern  Fa^ga;  and  its  position  is  still  more  ac- 
curately defined  by  Strabo  {1.  c.).  The  latter 
writer,  who  censures  Alcaeus  for  placing  Onchestus 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Helicon,  says  that  it  was  in  the 
I Haliartia,  on  a naked  hill  near  the  Teneric  plain  and 
the  Copaic  lake.  He  further  maintains  that  the 
I grove  of  Poseidon  existed  only  in  the  imagination  of 
the  poets  ; but  Pausanias,  who  visited  the  place, 
mentions  the  grove  as  still  existing.  The  site  of 
! Onchestus  is  probably  marked  by  the  Hellenic  re- 
' mains  situated  upon  the  low  ridge  which  separates 
j the  two  great  Boeotian  basins,  those  of  lake  Copais 
i and  of  Thebes,  and  which  connects  Mount  Fagd 
I with  the  roots  of  Helicon.  (Leake,  Northern 
I Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  213,  seq.;  Gell,  Itiner.  p 125.) 

2.  A river  of  Thessaly,  flowing  near  Scotussa, 
I through  the  battle-field  of  Cynoscephalae  into  the 
I lake  Boebeis.  It  was  probably  the  river  at  the 
I sources  of  which  DedeHani  stands,  but  which  bears 
I no  modern  name.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  6;  Polyb.  xviii.  3; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V. ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p. 
473.)  It  is  perhaps  the  same  river  as  the  Ono- 
CHONUS  (’Oj/^xwj'oy,  Herod,  vii.  129;  Plin.  iv.  8. 
s.  15),  whose  waters  were  exhausted  by  the  army 
of  Xerxes.  It  is  true  that  Herodotus  describes  this 
river  as  flowing  into  the  Peneius ; but  in  this  he  was 
probably  mistaken,  as  its  course  must  have  been  into 
the  lake  Boebeis.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  514.) 

ONEIA.  [CoRiNTHus,  Vol.  I.  p.  674.] 
ONEUM  (^Ovadov,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 4;  Pent.  Tab.-, 
Geog.  Rav.),  a town  of  Dalmatia,  which  has  been 
identified  with  A?«zwsa,at  the  mouth  of  the  Cettina. 
(Neigebaur,  Die  Sud-Slaven,  p.  25.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ONINGIS.  [Aurinx.] 

ONI'SIA,  an  island  near  Crete,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  promontory  Itanus.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20.) 

O'NOBA  AESTUA'RIA  {''Ovo€a  Alcrrovdpia, 
Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 5),  called  also  simply  Onoba  (Strab. 
iii.  p.  143;  Mela,  hi.  1.  § 5).  1.  A maritime  town 

of  the  Turdetani  in  Hispania  Baetica,  between  the 
rivers  Anas  and  Baetis.  It  was  seated  on  the 
estuary  of  the  river  Luxia,  and  on  the  road  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Anas  to  Augusta  Emerita.  (^Itm. 
Ant.  p.  431.)  It  is  commonly  identified  with 
Huelva,  where  there  are  still  some  Roman  remains, 
especially  of  an  aqueduct;  the  vestiges  of  which, 
however,  are  fast  disappearing,  owdng  to  its  being 
used  as  a quany  by  the  boorish  agriculturists  of  the 
neighbourhood.  (Murray’s  Handbook  of  Spain,  p. 
170.)  Near  it  lay  Herculis  Insula,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (iii.  p.  170),  called  'Hpa«\eta  by  Steph.  B. 
(5.  V.),  now  Saltes.  Onoba  had  a mint ; and  many 
coins  have  been  found  there  bearing  the  name  of  the 
town,  with  a slight  alteration  in  the  spelling, — 
Onuba.  (Florez.  Med.  ii.  pp.  510,  649;  Mionnet, 
i.  p.  23,  Suppl.  p.  39;  Sestini,  Med.  Isp.  p.  75,  ap. 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  340.) 

2.  Another  town  of  Baetica,  near  Corduba.  (Plin. 

! iii.  1.  s.  3.)  In  an  inscription  in  Gruter  (p.  1040. 
5)  it  is  called  Conoba.  Ukert  (vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  366) 
places  it  near  Villa  del  Caipio.  [T.  H.  D.] 
ONOBALAS.  [Acesines,  No.  1.] 
ONOBRISATES,  a people  of  Aquitania,  as  the 
name  stands  in  the  common  texts  of  Pliny  (iv.  1 9) ; 
who  has  “ Onobrisates,  Belendi,  Saltus  Pyrenaeus.” 
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D’Anville  {Notice,  ^c.)  ingeniously  supposes  that 
Onobrisates  ought  to  be  Onobusates,  which  is  the 
least  possible  correction ; and  he  thinks  that  he  dis- 
CQ|/ers  the  old  name  in  the  modern  Ndhousan,  the 
name  of  a canton  on  the  left  side  of  the  Neste  to- 
wards the  lower  part  of  its  course.  The  Neste  is 
one  of  the  bi-anches  of  the  Garonne,  and  rises  in 
the  Pyrenees.  [G.  L.] 

ONOCHO'NUS.  [Onchestus,  No.  2.] 
ONUGNATHUS  (^Ovov  yrddos),  “ the  jaw  of  an 
ass,”  the  name  of  a peninsula  and  promontory  in  the 
south  of  Laconia,  distant  200  stadia  south  of  Aso- 
pus.  It  is  now  entirely  surrounded  with  water,  and 
is  called  Elafonisi  ; but  it  is  in  reality  a peninsula, 
for  the  isthmus,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the 
mainland,  is  only  barely  covered  with  water.  It 
contains  a harbour,  which  Strabo  mentions  ; and 
Pausanias  saw  a temple  of  Athena  in  ruins,  and  the 
sepulchre  of  Cinadus,  the  steersman  of  Menelaus. 
(Pans.  iii.  22.  § 10,  iii.  23.  § 1;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  363, 
364;  Curtius,  Pelo'ponnesos,vo\.  ii.  p.  295.) 

ONU'PHIS  {’'Oi'ov(f)is,  Herod,  ii.  166;  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 51  ; Plin.  v.  9.  s.  9:  Eth.  'Ouov- 
<piT7]s'),  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Nomos  Onu- 
phites,  in  the  Aegyptian  Delta.  The  exact  position 
of  this  place  is  disputed  by  geographers.  D’Anville 
believes  it  to  have  been  on  the  site  of  the  modern 
Banouh,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Sebennytic  arm 
of  the  Nile.  Mannert  (vol.  x.  pt.  i,  p.  573)  places 
it  south  of  the  modern  Mansour.  Belley  {Mem.  de 
VAcad.  des  Inscript,  tom.  xxviii.  p.  543)  identifies 
it  with  the  present  village  of  Nouph,  in  the  centre 
of  the  Delta,  a little  to  the  E.  of  Buto,  about  lat. 
31°  N.  Champollion,  however,  regards  the  site  of 
this  nome  as  altogether  uncertain  (VEgypte  sous  les 
Pharaohs,  vol.  ii.  p.  227).  The  Onuphite  nome  was 
one  of  those  assigned  to  the  Calasirian  division  of 
the  native  Aegyptian  army.  Coins  of  Onuphis  of 
the  age  of  Hadrian  — obverse  a laureated  head  of 
that  emperor,  reverse  a female  figure,  probably 
Isis,  with  extended  light  hand  — are  described  in 
Rasche  {Lex.  R.  Num.  III.  pars  posterior,  s.  v.). 
This  town  is  mentioned  by  ecclesiastical  wi-iters, 
e.  g.  by  Athanasius.  (Athanas.  Opera,  tom.  i.  pt.  ii. 
p.  776,  ed.  Paris,  1698;  Le  Quien,  Oriens  Chris- 
tian. tom.  ii.  p.  526,  Paris,  1740;  comp.  Pococke, 
Travels  in  the  East,  fob  vol.  i.  p.  423.)  [W.B.D.] 

OONAE.  [Oaeones.] 

OPHARUS,  a small  river  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  7.  s.  7)  as  a tributary  of 
the  Lagous,  which  flowed  into  the  Palus  Maeotis. 
Herodotus  mentions  two  streams,  which  he  calls  the 
Lycus  and  Oarus,  which  had  the  same  course  and 
direction  (iv.  123,  124).  It  is  likely  that  the 
rivers  in  Pliny  and  Herodotus  are  the  same.  It  is 
not  possible  now  to  identify  them  with  accu- 
racy. [V.] 

OPHEL.  [Jerusalem,  p.  20,  b.] 

OPHIO'DES  {’0(pico5r)s,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  770;  Diod. 
iii.  39 ; Agatharch,  ap.  Hudson,  Geog  Graec.  Min. 
p.  54),  or  Serpent-isle,  was  an  island  in  the  Red  Sea, 
in  Foul  Bay,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  har- 
bour of  Berenice;  lat  24°  N.  The  topazes  pro- 
duced in  this  island  were  greatly  prized  both  in  the 
Arabian  and  Aegyptian  markets ; and  it  seems  from 
Pliny  (v.  29.  s.  34)  to  have  been  by  some  deno- 
minated Topaz-isle  (Topazos).  The  cause  of  its 
more  usual  name  is  doubtful ; but  there  has  always 
been  a tradition  in  the  East  that  serpents  and  pre- 
cious stones  are  found  near  one  another.  The 
island  of  Agathon,  i.  e.  the  good  genius  {^Ayddwvos 
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v^(Toi,  Ptol.  Iv,  5.  § 77)  was  probably  the  same 
with  Ophiocies,  and  answers  to  the  present  Za- 
margat.  The  isle  of  Karnaha,  opposite  the  head- 
land of  Ras-el-Anf,  is,  indeed,  by  some  geographers 
supposed  to  be  the  true  Ophiodes  Insula.  (Castro, 
Hist.  Gen.  des  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  205.)  fW.B.D.] 

OPHIONENSES  or  OPHIENSES.  [Aetolia, 
p.  65,  a.] 

OPHIU  (Ov<p'p  ; Ovcpeip-,  ; 

^wcp'ip  ; haxptpd  ; 'S(»(f)apd  ; '2,w<p'ppd  ; "SaiTipelp  ; 
’07T<p6jp  ; 'D.(pdp,  LXX.  ; Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  6.  § 4), 
a district,  the  name  of  which  first  occurs  in  the 
etlinographic  table  of  Genesis,  x.  29.  Solomon 
caused  a fleet  to  be  built  in  the  Edomite  ports  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  Hiram  supplied  him  with  Phoe- 
nician mariners  well  acquainted  with  navigation, 
and  also  Tyrian  vessels,  “ ships  of  Tarshish.” 
(1  Kings,  ix.  28;  2 Chron.  viii.  18.)  The  articles 
of  merchandise  which  were  brought  back  once  in 
three  yearn  from  Opliir  were  gold,  silver,  red  sandal- 
wood (“almuggim,”  1 Kings,  x.  11;  “ alguminim,” 
2 Chron.  ix.  10),  precious  stones,  ivory,  apes, 
(“  kophim  ’’),  and  peacocks  (“  thukyim,”  1 Kings,  x. 
22 ; “ thukyim,”  1 Chron.  ix.  21).  The  gold  of  Ophir 
was  considered  to  be  of  the  most  precious  quality. 
(.7oJ,  XX.  11,  24,  xxviii.  16;  Ps.  xlv.  9;  Isa.  xiii. 
12;  Eccks.  vii.  18).  In  Jer.  x.  9,  “ the  gold 
from  Uphaz,”  and  in  Dan.  x.  5,  “ the  fine  gold  of 
Uphaz,”  is,  by  a slight  change  of  pronunciation,  the 
same  as  that  of  Ophir. 

Many  elaborate  treatises  have  been  written  upon 
the  details  of  these  voyages.  The  researches 
of  Gesenius  (Thesaur.  Linguae  Hehr.  vol.  i.  p. 
141;  and  in  Ersch  und  Grubers  Encycl.  art. 
Ophir'),  Benfey  (Jndien,  pp.  30 — 32)  and  Lassen 
(Jnd.  Alt.  vol.  i.  pp.  537 — 539)  have  made  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that  the  W.  shores  of  the  Indian 
peninsula  were  visited  by  the  Phoenicians,  who,  by 
their  colonies  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  by  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  Gerrhaei,  were  early  acquainted 
with  the  periodically  blowing  monsoons.  In  favour 
of  this  Indian  hypothesis  is  the  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  the  names  by  which  the  articles  of  mer- 
chandise are  designated  are  not  Hebrew  but  Sanscrit. 
The  peacock,  too,  is  an  exclusively  Indian  bird;  al- 
though from  their  gradual  extension  to  the  W.  they 
were  often  called  by  the  Greeks  “ Median  and  Per- 
sian birds;”  the  Samians  even  supposed  them  to 
have  originally  belonged  to  Samos,  as  the  bird  was 
reared  at  first  in  the  sanctuary  dedicated  to  Hera 
in  that  island.  Silks,  also,  which  are  first  mentioned 
in  Proverbs,  xxxi.  22,  could  alone  have  been  brought 
from  India.  Quatrembre  {Mem.  de  VAcad.  des 
Inscr.  vol.  xv.  pt.  ii.  1845,  pp.  349 — 402)  agrees 
with  Heeren  {Researches,  vol.  ii.  pp.  73,  74,  trans.), 
who  places  Ophir  on  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  and  ex- 
plains “ thukyim  ” to  mean  not  peacocks,  but  par- 
rots or  guinea-fowls.  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  § 41)  speaks 
of  a Saphara  (Sdw^apa)  as  a metropolis  of 
Arabia,  and  again  of  a Soupara  (SowTrdpa,  vii.  1. 
§ 6)  in  India,  on  the  Barygazenus  Sinus,  or  Gulf 
of  Cambay,  a name  which  in  Sanscrit  signifies 
“ fair-shore.”  (Lassen,  Dissert,  de  Taprobane  Ins. 
p.  18;  comp.  hid.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  537.)  Sofala,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Madagascar  {London  Geog.  Joum.  vol.  iii.  p.  207), 
is  described  by  Edrisi  (ed.  Jaubert,  vol.  i.  p.  67)  as 
a country  rich  in  gold,  and  subsequently  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, after  Gama’s  voyage  of  discovery.  The  let- 
ters r and  I so  frequently  interchanged  make  the 
name  of  the  African  Sofala  equivalent  for  that  of 
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Sophara,  which  is  used  in  the  Septuagint  with 
several  other  forms  for  the  Ophir  of  Solomon’s  and 
Hiram’s  fleet  Ptolemy,  it  has  been  seen,  has  a 
Saphara  in  Arabia  and  a Soupara  in  India.  The 
significant  Sanscrit  names  of  the  mother-country 
had  been  repeated  or  reflected  on  neighbouring  w 
opposite  coasts,  as  in  the  present  day  occurs  in  many 
instances  in  the  English  and  Spanish  Americas. 
The  range  of  the  trade  to  Ophir  might  thus  be 
extended  over  a wide  space,  just  as  a Phoenician 
voyage  to  Tartessus  might  include  touching  at  Gy- 
rene and  Carthage,  Gadeira  and  Ceme.  (Humboldt, 
Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  pp.  132,  133,  notes  179 — 182, 
trans.)  [E.  B J.] 

OPHIS  {’'0<pis),  a river  of  Pontns,  the  mouth  of 
which  was  90  stadia  to  the  east  of  port  Hyssus,  and 
which  separated  Colchis  from  the  country  of  the 
Thianni.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.  p.  6 ; Ano- 
nym. Peripl.  p.  14,  where  it  is  called  'Otpiovs.) 
This  river  still  bears  the  name  of  Of.  [L.  S.] 
OPHIS.  [Mantineia.] 

OPHIUSA  INS.  [PiTYUSAE.] 

OPHIUSA,  OPHIUSSA.  1.  [Tyras.] 

2.  An  island  off  the  coasf  of  Crete  (Plin.  iv.  20), 
which  is  probably  represented  by  Gavdapoulo  or 
Anti-Gozzo,  unless  it  be  the  same  as  the  Oxeia  Ins. 
(’0|€?a,  Stadiasm.  321),  which  the  anonymous 
Coast-describer  places  near  Leben.  [E.  B.  J.] 
OPHIUSSA  (^Oipiomaa),  a small  island  in  the 
Propontis,  off  the  coast  of  Mysia,  is  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iv.  44)  and  Stephanus  B.  {s.  v.  BeV&i«or, 
where  it  is  called  ’Oipioeaaa);  it  still  bears  its 
ancient  name  under  the  corrupt  form  of  Afzia. 
(Pococke,  Travels,  iii.  p.  167.)  [L.  S.J 

OPHLIMUS  {''O(f)\ipos),  a branch  of  Mount 
Paryadres  in  the  north-west  of  Pontus,  enclosing 
with  Mount  Lithrus,  the  extensive  and  fertile  dis- 
trict called  Phan.aroea.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  556.)  Ac- 
cording to  Hamilton  {Researches,  i.  p.  439),  it 
now  bears  the  name  of  Kemer  Dagh  and  Oktax 
Dagh.  [L.  S.] 

OPHRADUS,  a river  mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  25^ 
s.  23)  as  belonging  to  the  province  of  Drangiana. 
Forbiger  conjectures  that  it  may  be  a tributaiy  of 
the  Eiymandrus  {Umend),  now  called  the  Khash 
Rud.  [V.] 

OPHRAH,  a city  of  Benjamin,  written  'Etppadd 
by  the  LXX.  {Joshua,  xviii.  23)  and  Foifxpd 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  17).  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and 
S.  Jerome  v.  M.P.  east  of  Bethel.  {Onomast.  s.  v. 
Aphra.)  Dr.  Robinson  says  that  this  accords  well 
with  the  position  of  Et-Taiyibeh,  a village  of  Greek 
Christians,  on  a conical  hill  on  a high  ridge  of 
land,  which  would  probably  not  have  been  left  un- 
occupied in  ancient  times.  {Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  123—125.) 

2.  Ophrah  of  the  Abiezrites  (^E<ppaOh  narphs 
rov  'Eadpi,  LXX. ; Judges,  vi.  1 1 , 24,  viii.  27 ; in 
ver.  32.  ’A§1  ’EaSpl),  a town  in  the  half-tribe  of 
Manasseh,  west  of  Jordan,  the  native  place  of  Gi- 
deon, where  also  he  was  buried.  [G.  W.] 

OPHRY'NIUM  {^0(ppvveiov),  a small  town  in  the 
north  of  Troas,  near  lake  Pteleos,  and  between  Dar- 
danus  and  Rhoeteum,  with  a gi-ave  sacred  to  Ajax. 
(Herod,  vii.  43  ; Xenoph.  Anab.  vii.  8.  § 5,  where 
it  is  called  'Oippwior ; Strab.  xiii.  p.  595.)  It  is 
probably  the  modem  Fren-Kevi.  (Comp.  Rasche, 
Lexic.  Ret  Num.  iii.  2.  p.  136.)  [L.  S.] 

OPICI.  [Osci.] 

OPIS  QOms,  Herod,  i.  189),  a city  of  Babylonia, 
mentioned  first  by  Herodotus,  who  simply  states  that 
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the  river  Tigris  flowed  by  it.  Xenophon,  in  the 
Retreat  of  the  Ten  Tliousand,  speaks  of  it  as  a large 
city  situated  upon  tlie  Physcus  (no'ff  A dheni),  and  ap  - 
parently at  some  distance  from  its  junction  with  the 
Tigris.  Arrian,  describing  the  return  of  Alexander 
from  the  East,  states  that  he  sailed  up  the  Tigris  to 
Opis,  destroying  on  his  way  the  dams  which  (it  was 
said)  the  Persians  had  placed  across  the  river  to 
prevent  any  naval  force  ascending  the  stream.  At 
Opis  he  is  said  to  have  held  a great  assembly  of  all 
his  troops,  and  to  have  sent  home  those  who  were 
no  longer  fit  to  serve.  (^Anab.  vii.  7.)  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  as  in  his  time  a small  village,  but  places  it,  like 
Herodotus  and  Arrian,  upon  the  Tigris  (ii.  p.  80, 
xi.  p.  529,  xvi.  p.  739).  Captain  Lynch,  in  his 
account  of  the  Tigris  between  Baghdad  and  Sdmar- 
rah,  considers  that  some  extensive  ruins  he  met  with 
near  the  angle  formed  by  the  Adhem  and  Tigris, 
and  the  remains  of  the  Nahr-awdn  canal,  mark 
the  site  of  Opis.  But  the  change  in  the  course  of 
the  Tigris  there  observable  has  led  to  the  de- 
struction of  great  pai’t  of  the  ancient  city.  (Lynch, 
Geogr.  Journ.  ix.  p.  472  ; comp.  Rawlinson,  Geogr. 
Joum.  X.  p.  95.)  [V.] 

OPITE'EGIUM  (^Omrepyiov : Eth.  Opiterginus: 
Oderzo),  a city  of  Venetia,  situated  about  24  miles 
from  the  sea,  midway  between  the  rivers  Plavis 
(^Picuve)  and  Liquentia  (JLivenza),  on  a small  stream 
(now  called  the  Fratta)  flowing  into  the  latter. 
No  mention  of  it  is  found  before  the  Roman  con- 
quest of  Venetia  ; but  it  appears  to  have  under  their 
rule  become  a considerable  municipal  town,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Strabo  as  a flourishing  place,  though 
net  a city  of  the  first  class.  (Strab.  v.  p.  2 14.)  In 
the  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  a body 
of  troops  furnished  by  the  Opitergini  is  mentioned 
as  displaying  the  most  heroic  valour,  and  offering  a 
memorable  example  of  self-devotion,  in  a naval  com- 
bat between  the  fleets  of  the  two  parties.  (Liv.  Ep. 
cx.;  Flor.  iv.  2.  § 33;  Lacan,  iv.  462 — 571.) 
Tacitus  also  notices  it  as  one  of  the  more  consider- 
able towns  in  this  part  of  Italy  which  were  occupied 
by  the  generals  of  Vespasian,  Primus,  and  Varus. 
(Tac.  Hist.  iii.  6.)  It  is  mentioned  by  all  the  geo- 
graphers, as  well  as  in  the  Itineraries  ; and  though 
Ammianus  tells  us  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
an  irruption  of  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni  in  a.  d. 
372,  it  certainly  recovered  this  blow,  and  was  still  a 
considerable  town  under  the  Lombards.  (Plin.  iii.  19. 
8.  23  ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 30 ; Itin.  Ant.  p.  280  ; Tab. 
Pent. ; Ammian.  xxix.  6.  § 1 ; P.  Diac.  iv.  40.) 
In  an  inscription  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus, 
Opitergium  bears  the  title  of  a Colonia  ; as  it  is  not 
termed  such  either  by  Pliny  or  Tacitus,  it  probably 
obtained  that  rank  under  Trajan.  (Orell.  Inscr.  72; 
Zuinpt,  de  Colon,  p.  402.)  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Lombard  king  Rotharis  in  A.  D.  641,  and  again,  in 
less  than  30  years  afterwards,  by  Grimoaldus  (P. 
Diac.  iv.  47,  v.  28);  but  seems  to  have  risen  again 
from  its  ruins  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is  still  a con- 
siderable town  and  an  episcopal  see. 

Opitergium  itself  stood  quite  in  the  plain  ; but  its 
territory,  which  must  have  been  extensive,  com- 
prised a considerable  range  of  the  adjoining  Alps,  as 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  river  Liquentia  as  rising  “ ex 
montibus  Opiterginis  ” (Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22).  The 
Itinerary  gives  a line  of  cross-road  which  pro- 
ceeded from  Opitergium  by  Feltria  (JPeltre)  and 
the  Val  Sngana  to  Tridentum  (Trent).  (Itin.  Ant. 
p.  280.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

O'PIUS  (’On-ioOs),  a small  port-town  ou  the  coast 
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of  Pontus,  probably  on  or  near  the  mouth  of  the 
ri\^r  Ophis.  (Ptol.  v.  6.  § 6 ; Tab.  Peuting.)  It 
is  placed  120  stadia  west  of  the  river  Rliizius, 
although  its  name  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was 
situated  further  west,  near  the  river  Ophis.  [L.  S.] 

OPO'NE  ('Oirdovrj'/Oircavr]  tixiropiov,  Ptol.  iv.  7. 
§ 11;  Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr.  p.  9),  the  modern  Ha- 
foon  or  Afun,  was  a town  situated  upon  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  immediately  N.  of  the  region  called 
Azania  (Khazayin),  lat.  9°  N.  The  author  of  the 
Periplus,  in  his  account  of  this  coast,  says  that 
Opone  stood  at  the  commencement  of  the  highland 
called  by  the  ancients  Mount  Elephas.  He 
further  defines  its  position  by  adding  that  since 
there  was  only  an  open  roadstead  at  the  Aromatum 
Emporium  — the  cape  Guardafui  or  Jerdaffoon  of 
modern  charts  — ships  in  bad  weather  ran  down  to 
Tabae  for  shelter, — the  promontory  now  known  as 
Ra^  Bannah,  where  stood  the  town  called  by  Ptolemy 
(i.  17.  § 8,  iv.  7.  § 11)  Uauiiv  Kdhpr),  the  Bannah 
of  the  Arabians.  From  thence  a voyage  of  400 
stadia  round  a sharply  projecting  peninsula  termi- 
nated at  the  emporium  of  Opone.  Here  ended  to 
S.  the  Regio  Aromata  of  the  ancients. 

Opone  was  evidently  a place  of  some  commercial 
importance.  The  region  in  which  it  stood  was  from 
remotest  ages  the  seat  of  the  spice  trade  of  Libya. 
Throughout  the  range  of  Mount  Elephas  the  valleys 
that  slope  seawards  produce  frankincense,  while 
inland  the  cassia  or  cinnamon  of  the  ancients  at- 
tained })erfection.  But  the  Greeks,  until  a com- 
paratively late  period,  were  unacquainted  with  this 
coast,  and  derived  from  the  Arabians  its  distinctive 
local  appellations.  Opone,  which  doubtless  occu- 
pied the  site,  probably,  therefore,  represents  also 
the  Arabic  name  of  a town  called  A fun  or  Hqfoon, 

1.  e.  Afaon,  fragrant  gums  and  spices;  which,  again, 

is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  Greek  designation  of  the 
spice-land  of  Eastern  Libya  — Aromata.  And  this 
derivation  is  rendered  the  more  probable,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  neighbouring  bluff  or 
headland  of  Guardafui  or  Jerdaffoon,  since  Afun 
enters  into  the  composition  of  both  names,  and  Jerd 
or  Guard  resembles  the  Punic  word  Kariha,  a 
headland.  Thus  Jerd-Affoon  is  the  promontory  of 
Opone.  Ptolemy  (iv.  7.  § 11)  places  Opone  too  far 
S.  of  cape  Jerdaffoon.  The  author  of  the  Periplus 
more  correctly  sets  it  a degree  further  N.,  six  days* 
voyage  from  a river  which  runs  at  the  southern  base  of 
Wady  Haifa,  or  Mount  Elephas.  The  character- 
istics of  the  entire  tract,  of  which  Opone  formed  one 
extremity,  are  those  of  an  elevated  ridge  lying  be- 
tween two  seas, — the  Red  Sea  and  the  ocean, — and 
which,  from  its  elevation  and  exposure  to  the  NE, 
monsoon,  is  humid  ana  fertile, afibrding  a marked  conjr 
trast  to  the  generally  sterile  and  arid  shore  above  and 
below  the  highland  of  Elephas.  S.  of  Opone  there 
is  no  trace  of  ancient  commerce.  The  articles  of 
export  from  this  emporium  were,  according  to  the 
author  of  the  Periplus,  cinnamon,  distinguished  as 
“ native,”  aroma,  fragrant  gums  generally,  moto, 
or  cinnamon  of  inferior  quality  ; slaves  of  a superior 
kind  (AouAiKct  Kpeiaaova),  principally  for  the 
Aegyptian  market;  and  tortoise-shell  of  a superior 
quality  and  in  great  abundance.  (See  Vincent, 
Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,  vol.  ii. 
p.  152— 157.)  [W.B.D.] 

OPPIDUM  NOVUM  (■'OTTTnSoi/  Hiov,  Ptol.  iv. 

2.  § 25),  a town  of  Mauretania,  colonised  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  by  the  veterans  (Plin. 
Vi  1),  which  Ptolemy  (1.  c.)  places  10'  to  the  E.  of 
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Manliana,  and  the  Antonine  Itinerary  18  M.  P.  to 
the  W. ; Ptolemy’s  position  agrees  with  the  Sinadb 
of  Shaw  (Trav.  p.  58),  where  that  traveller  found 
ruins  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Chinalaph.  The  town 
of  the  Itinerary  corresponds  with  El  KhddaraTi,  the 
“ Chadra  ” of  Edrisi  {Geog.  Nuh.  p.  81),  situated  on 
a rising  ground,  on  the  brink  of  the  same  river,  where 
there  are  also  ruins.  [E.  B.  J.] 

OPPIDUM  NOVUM,  of  Aquitania  in  Gallia,  is 
placed  by  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Aquae 
Tarbellicae  {Dax)  to  Tolosa  (Toulome)^  and  be- 
tween Benehannum  and  Aquae  Convenarum.  [Be- 
NEHARNUM;  Aquae  Convenarum.]  D’Auville 
has  fixed  Oppidum  Novum  at  Naye,  the  chief  reason 
for  which  is  some  resemblance  of  name.  [G.  L.] 
OPSICELLA,  a town  mentioned  only  by  Strabo 
(iii.  p.  157),  and  said  to  have  been  founded  by  one 
of  the  companions  of  Antenor,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Cantabri.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OPTATIANA.  [Dacia,  Vol.  I.  p.  744,  b.] 
OPU'NTIUS  SINUS.  [Opus.] 

OPUS  (’OttoCs,  contr.  of  ’OTroets,  II.  ii.  531 : Eth. 
’OTToui/Ttos),  the  chief  town  of  a tribe  of  the  Locri, 
who  were  called  from  this  place  the  Locri  Opuntii. 
It  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Opuntian  gulf  (b  'Oirovv- 
Tios  /cdATTOs,  Strab.  ix.  p.  425;  Opuntius  Sinus,  Plin. 
iv.  7.  s.  12;  Mela,  ii.  3.  § 6),  a little  inland,  being 
15  stadia  from  the  shore  according  to  Strabo  (1.  c.), 
or  only  a mile  according  to  Livy  (xxviii.  6).  Opus 
was  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in 
Greece.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Opus, 
a son  of  Locrus  and  Protogeneia ; and  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  were  reported  to 
have  resided.  (Pind.  01.  ix.  62,  87 ; Schol.  ad  loc.) 
It  was  the  native  city  of  Patroclus.  (Horn.  II.  xviii. 
326),  and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  catalogue 
as  one  of  the  Locrian  towns  subject  to  Ajax,  son  of 
Oileus  {II.  ii.  531).  During  the  flourishing  period 
of  Grecian  history,  it  was  regarded  as  the  chief  city 
of  the  eastern  Locrians,  for  the  distinction  between 
the  Opuntii  and  Epicnemidii  is  not  made  either  by 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  or  Polybius.  Even  Strabo, 
from  whom  the  distinction  is  chiefly  derived,  in  one 
place  describes  Opus  as  the  capital  of  the  Epicne- 
midii (ix.  p.  416);  and  the  same  is  confirmed  by 
Pliny  (iv.  7.  s.  12)  and  Stephanus  (js.  v.  ’OTrJets; 
from  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  181.)  The 
Opuntii  joined  Leonidas  with  all  their  forces  at 
Thermopylae,  and  sent  seven  ships  to  the  Grecian 
fleet  at  Artemisium,  (Herod,  vii.  203,  viii  1.)  Sub- 
sequently they  belonged  to  the  anti- Athenian  party 
in  Greece.  Accordingly,  after  the  conquest  of  Boeotia 
by  the  Athenians,  which  followed  the  battle  of 
Oenophyta,  B.  c.  456,  the  Athenians  carried  off  100 
of  the  richest  Opuntians  as  hostages.  (Thuc.  i.  108.) 
In  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Opuntian  privateers 
annoyed  the  Athenian  trade,  and  it  was  in  order  to 
check  them  that  the  Athenians  fortified  the  small 
island  of  Atalanta  off  the  Opuntian  coast.  (Thuc. 
ii.  32.)  In  the  war  between  Antigonus  and  Cas- 
sander.  Opus  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter,  and 
was  therefore  besieged  by  Ptolemy,  the  general  of 
Antigonus.  (Diod.  xix.  78.) 

The  position  of  Opus  is  a disputed  point.  Mele- 
tius  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  identifying  it  with 
Pundonitza,  which  is  in  the  territory  of  the  Epicne- 
midii. Many  modern  writers  place  Opus  at  Tdlanda, 
where  are  several  Hellenic  remains;  but  Leake  ob- 
serves that  the  distance  of  Tdlanda  from  the  sea  is 
much  too  great  to  correspond  with  the  testimony  of 
Strabo  and  Livy.  Accordingly  Leake  places  Opus 


at  Kardhenitza,  a village  situated  an  hour  to  the 
south-eastward  of  Tdlanda,  at  a distance  from  the 
sea  corresponding  to  the  15  stadia  of  Strabo,  and 
where  exist  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city.  {Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  173,  seq.) 

2.  A town  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Acroreia 
in  Elis,  taken  by  the  Spartans,  when  they  invaded 
Elis  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  The 
Scholiast  on  Pindar  mentions  a river  Opus  in  Elis. 
The  site  of  the  town  is  perhaps  represented  by  the 
Hellenic  ruins  at  Skidda,  and  the  river  Opus  may 
be  the  stream  which  there  flows  from  a small  lake 
into  the  Peneius.  (Diod.  xiv.  17;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.y 
Strab.  ix.  p.  425 ; Schol.  adPind.  01.  ix.  64 ; Leake, 
Peloponnesiaca,  p.  220 ; Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol. 
i.  p.  41.) 

ORA  Q'Opa'),  a place  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vi. 
8.  § 14)  in  Carmania,  but  apparently  on  the  con- 
fines of  Gedrosia.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  he 
has  confounded  it  with  Orae,  or  Oraea,  which  was 
certainly  in  the  latter  province.  Strabo  (xv.  p. 
723)  and  Arrian  (vi.  24)  both  apparently  quoting 
from  the  same  authority,  speak  of  a place  of  this 
name  in  Gedrosia, — the  capital,  probably,  of  the 
Oritae.  [V.] 

ORA  (to  ''npd),  a town  in  the  NW.  part  of  India, 
apparently  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Kabul 
river,  of  which  Arrian  describes  the  capture  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  on  his  march  towards  the 
Punjab  (iv.  c.  27).  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
identified  with  any  existing  ruins  ; but  it  must  have 
been  situated,  according  to  Arrian’s  notice,  between 
the  Guraei  {Gauri)  and  the  celebrated  rock 
Aoi-nos.  [V.] 

ORAE  (^ripai,  Arrian,  vi.  22,  28),  the  chief  town, 
in  all  probability,  of  the  people  who  are  generally 
called  Oritae,  though  their  name  is  written  in  different 
ways.  It  was  situated  in  Gedrosia,  and  is  most 
likely  the  same  as  is  called  in  the  Periplus  of  the 
Erythraean  Sea,  the  Emporium  Oraea  (c.  37,  ed. 
Miiller).,  The  neighbouring  country  was  rich  in 
corn,  wine,  barley,  and  dates.  [V.] 

ORATHA  (’'  Opada),  a city  described  by  Stepha- 
nas B.  {s.  V.),  as  in  the  district  of  Mesene,  on  the 
Tigris.  As  he  does  not  state  in  which  Mesene  he 
supposes  it  to  have  been,  it  is  impossible  now  to 
identify  it.  Some  commentators  have  supposed  that 
it  is  the  same  as  “ Ur  of  the  Chaldees.”  It  is,  how- 
ever, more  likely  that  it  is  “Ur  castellum  Persarum 
(Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  8),  now  believed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  ruins  of  Al-Eathrr ; or,  perhaps,  the 
Ura  of  Pliny  (v.  24.  s.  21).  [V.] 

ORB'ELUS  (jOp^riXos,  Herod,  v.  16;  Strab.  vii. 
p.  329  ; Diodor.  xx.  19  ; Arrian,  Anab.  i.  1.  § 5; 
Ptol.  iii.  9.  § 1,  iii.  11.  § 1 ; Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  2.  § 2; 
Plin  iv.  17),  the  great  mountain  on  the  fi-ontiers  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia,  which,  beginning  at  the 
Strymonic  plain  and  lake,  extends  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Strymou,  where  it  unites  with  the 
summit  called  Scomius,  in  which  the  river  had  its 
origin.  The  amphibious  inhabitants  of  lake  Prasias 
procured  their  planks  and  piles,  on  which  they  con- 
structed their  dwellings,  from  this  mountain.  (Herod. 
1.  c.)  Cassander,  after  having  assisted  Audoleon, 
king  of  Paeonia,  against  the  Illyrian  Autariatae, 
and  having  conquered  them,  transported  20,000  men, 
women,  and  children  to  Mt.  Orbelus.  (Diodor.  1.  c.) 
The  epitomiser  of  Strabo  {1.  c.),  who  lived  not  long 
before  the  commencement  of  tlie  11th  century,  ap- 
plies this  name  to  the  ridge  of  Haoinus  and  Rhodope; 
Gatterer  {Comment.  Soc.  Got.  vol.  iv.  p.  99,  vol.  vi. 
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p.  33;  comp.  Poppo,  Prolegom.  in  Time,  pars  i.  vol. 
ii.  p.  321),  in  consequence,  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  were  two  mountains  of  this  name.  Kie- 
pert  {Karte  der  Europ.  Turhei)  identifies  Orbelus 
with  Pei'in  Dagh.  The  district  called  Orbelia  (’Op- 
g7j\fa,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 25),  with  the  town  Gaues- 
cus,  derived  its  name  from  the  mountain.  (Leake, 
Ncn'thern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  211,  463.)  [E.B.  J.] 
O'RCADES  (’Op/cdSes  ur,(Toi,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 31), 
a group  of  small  islands  lying  off  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Britannia  Barbara.  According  to  Ptolemy 
(Z.  c.)  and  Mela  (iii.  6.  § 7)  they  were  30  in  num- 
ber; Pliny  (iv.  16.  s.  30)  reckons  them  at  40; 
Orosius  (i.  2)  at  33,  of  which  20  were  inhabited 
and  13  uninhabited.  This  last  account  agrees  very 
I nearly  with  that  of  Jornandes  (^B.  Get.  1),  who 
I makes  them  34  in  number.  See  also  Tacitus  {Agric. 

\ 10)  and  the  Itinerary  (p.  508).  The  modern 

Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ORCAORICI  (’OpKaopi/cof),  a place  in  a rough 
I district  of  Galatia,  devoid  of  a sufficient  supply  of 
I water,  near  Pessinus,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia, 

! if  not  in  Phrygia  itself  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  567,  568, 

' 576).  [L.  S.] 

ORCAS  (’Opads,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 1),  a promontory 
I on  the  N.  coast  of  Britannia  Barbara,  now  Dun- 
j net  Head.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that 
! Ptolemy  {1.  c.)  places  it  on  the  E.  coast,  and 
gives  it  the  additional  name  of  Tarvedum  (Tapout- 
So^/x).  [T.  H.  D.] 

O'KCELIS  (’OpfceAfs,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 61).  1.  A 

town  of  the  Bastitani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
sometimes,  but  erroneously,  identified  with  Orihuela. 

; (Mentelle,  Esp.  an.  p.  186;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 

I p.  406.) 

2.  An  inland  toum  of  Thrace.  (Ptol.  iii.  2.  § 

I 11.)  [T.H.D.] 

ORCHE'NI  (’Opx’li'oOj  ^ people  of  Arabia 
! Deserta,  placed  by  Ptolemy  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 

I i.  e.  to  the  NE.  of  his  Arabia  Felix.  (Ptol.  v.  19. 

I § 2.)  They  were  perhaps  the  inhabitants  of  Orchoe 
I mentioned  below.  [G.W.] 

j ORCHISTE'NE  (’Opxto'rrjj'Tj,  Strab.  xi.  p.  528), 
^ a canton  of  Armenia,  which  Strabo  (1.  c.)  describes 
as  abounding  in  horses,  but  does  not  mention  its 
I position.  [E.  B.  J.] 

I O'RCHOE  (’Opxd’j),  a city  of  southern  Babylonia, 

I placed  by  Ptolemy  among  the  marshes  in  the  direc- 
i tion  of  Arabia  Deserta  (vi.  20.  § 7).  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  is  to  be  identified  with  one  of  the 
I great  mounds  lately  excavated  in  those  parts,  and 
! tliat  the  one  now  called  Warka  represents  its 
position.  .It  was  supposed  that  another. mound  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  Muqueyer,  was  the 
1 same  as  the  “ Ur  of  the  Chaldees and  there  is 
I now  good  reason  for  identifying  it  as  the  site 
1 of  that  celebrated  place.  The  name  of  Warka 
' reads  on  inscriptions  lately  discovered  by  Mr. 

‘ Taylor,  Hur  or  Hurik,  which  is  nearly  the  same 
! with  the  ’Opex  of  the  LXX.  and  the  ^Opx^rj 
of  Ptolemy  (j.  c.).  Moreover,  Hur  and  Warka  are 
I constantly  connected  in  the  inscriptions,  just  as 
! Erech  and  Accad  are  in  the  Bible.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  Orcheni  QOpxWoi),  described  in 
Strabo  as  an  astronomical  sect  of  Chaldaeans, 
j dwelling  near  Babjlon  (xxi.  p.  739);  in  Ptolemy,  as 
I a people  of  Arabia,  living  near  the  Persian  Gulf 
(v.  19.  § 2)  ; and  in  Pliny,  as  an  agricultural  popu- 
lation, who  banked  up  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
and  compelled  them  to  flow  into  the  Tigris  (vi.  27.  s. 
31),  were  really  the  inhabitants  of  Orchoe  and  of 
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the  district  surrounding  it.  We  now  know  that  this 
couiitry  was  ruled  in  very  early  times  by  a Chaldaean 
race,  some  of  the  kings  of  which  Bei-osus  has  re- 
corded. (Rawlinson,  in  Athenaeum,  1854,  No.  1377; 
Euseb.  Praepar.  Evang.  ix.  17.)  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  Eusebius  has  preserved  an  ancient 
fragment  from  Eupolemus,  w'ho  speaks  of  a city  of 
Babylonia,  Camarina,“  which  some  callUrie(Oup/r;).” 
As  the  As.syrian  name  of  Warka  is  written  with  a 
monogram  which  signifies  “ the  Moon,”  and  as  the 
name  Camarina  would  naturally  be  derivable  from 
the  Arabic  Kamar,  “ the  Moon,”  there  is  an  ad- 
ditional connection  between  the  two  names.  (Euseb. 
1.  c.)  It  is  also  clear  from  the  inscriptions  that  the 
names  of  the  two  cities  were  constantly  inter- 
changed. [V.] 

ORCHO'MENUS.  1.  (’Opxo/aevJs;  in  insc.  and 
coins,^Epxop.ev6s:  Eth.  ' Opxofieuios,  ’Epxo/aeVtos), 
usually  called  the  Minyean  Orchomenus  (’Opxo- 
ixevhs  Miuveios,  Horn.  II.  ii.  511 ; Thuc.  iv.  76;  Strab. 
ix.  p,  414),  a city  in  the  north  of  Boeotia,  and  in 
ante-historical  times  the  capital  of  the  powerful 
kingdom  of  the  Minyae.  This  people,  according  to 
tradition,  seem  to  have  come  originally  from  Thessaly. 
We  read  of  a town  Minya  in  Thessaly  (Steph.  B. 
s.  V.  Mii'ua),  and  also  of  a Thessalian  Orchomenus 
Minyeus.  (Plin.  iv.  8.  s.  15.)  The  first  king  of  the 
Boeotian  Orchomenus  is  said  to  have  been  Andreus, 
a son  of  the  Thes.salian  river  Peneius,  from  whom 
the  country  w'as  called  Andreis.  (Pans.  ix.  34.  § 6 ; 
oi  'Opxop-^vioi  anoiKoi  eiai  QeaaaXSiv,  Schol.  ad 
Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  1190.)  Andreus  assigned  part  of  his 
Territory  to  the  Aetolian  Athamas,  who  adopted  tw’o 
of  the  grandchildren  of  his  brother  Sisyphus:  they 
gave  their  names  to  Haliartus  and  Coroneia.  Andreus 
was  succeeded  in  the  other  part  of  his  territory  by 
his  son  Eteocles,  who  was  the  first  to  worship  the 
Charites  (Graces)  in  Greece.  Upon  the  death  of 
Eteocles  the  sovereignty  devolved  upon  the  family  of 
Halmus  or  Almus,  a son  of  Sisyphus.  (Paus.  ix. 
34.  §7 — ix.35.)  Halmus  had  two  daughters, Chryse 
and  Chrysogeneia.  Chryse  by  the  god  Ares  became 
the  mother  of  Phlegyas,  who  succeeded  the  childless 
Eteocles,  and  called  the  country  Phlegyantis  after 
himself.  He  also  gave  his  name  to  the  fierce  and 
sacrilegious  race  of  the  Phlegyae,  w-ho  separated 
themselves  from  the  other  Orchomenians  and  at- 
tempted to  plunder  the  temple  of  Delphi.  They  w^ere 
however  all  destroyed  by  the  god,  with  the  exception 
of  a few  who  fled  into  Phocis.  Phlegyas  died  with- 
out children,  and  was  succeeded  by  Chryses,  the  son 
of  Chrysogeneia  by  the  god  Poseidon.  Chryses  was 
the  father  of  the  wealthy  Minyas,  who  built  the 
treasury,  and  who  gave  his  name  to  the  l\Iinyan  race. 
Minyas  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Orchomenus,  after 
whom  the  city  was  nam^.  (Paus.  ix.  36.  §§  1 — 6.) 
Some  modern  scholars  have  supposed  that  the  Minyae 
were  Aeolians  (Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p. 
91);  but  as  they  disappeared  before  the  historical 
period,  it  is  impossible  to  predicate  anything  certain 
respecting  them.  There  is,  however,  a concurrence 
of  tradition  to  the  fact,  that  Orchomenus  was  in  the 
earliest  times  not  only  the  chief  city  of  Boeotia,  but 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  cities  of 
Greece.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  genealogy  of 
Orchomenus  glitters  with  names  which  express  the 
traditional  opinion  of  his  unbounded  wealth  (Chryses, 
Chrysogeneia).  Homer  even  compares  the  treasures 
which  flowed  into  the  city  to  those  of  the  Egyptian 
Thebes  (/^.  ix.  381 ; comp.  Eustath.  1.  c.)  It  would 
seem  that  at  an  early  peiiod  Orchomenus  ruled  over 
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the  whole  of  Nortliern  Boeotia ; and  that  even  Thebes 
was  for  a time  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  Erginus, 
king  of  Orchomenus.  From  this  tribute,  however, 
the  Thebans  were  delivered  by  Hercules,  who  made 
war  upon  Orchomenus,  and  greatly  reduced  its 
power.  (Paus.  ix.  37.  § 2;  Strab.  ix.  p.  414;  Diod. 
iv.  18.)  In  the  Homeric  catalogue  Orchomenus  is 
mentioned  along  with  Aspledon,  but  distinct  from 
the  other  Boeotian  towns,  and  as  sending  30  ships 
to  the  Trojan  War  (//.  ii.  511).  Sixty  years  after 
the  Ti-ojan  War,  according  to  the  received  chronology, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Minyae  seems  to  have  been 
overthx’own  by  the  Boeotian  immigrants  from 
Thessaly ; and  Orchomenus  became  a member  of  the 
Boeotian  confederacy.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  401;  comp. 
Thuc.  i.  1 2.)  The  city  now  ceased  to  be  the  Minyeian 
and  became  the  Boeotian  Orchomenus  (Thuc.  iv.  76); 
hut  it  still  remained  a powerful  state,  and  throughout 
the  whole  historical  period  was  second  only  to  Thebes 
in  the  Boeotian  confederacy.  The  town  of  Chaeroneia 
appears  to  have  been  always  one  of  its  dependencies. 
(Thuc.  iv.  76.)  In  the  Persian  War  Orchomenus, 
together  with  the  other  Boeotian  towns,  with  the 
exception  of  Thespiae  and  Plataeae,  deserted  the 
cause  of  Grecian  independence.  Orchomenus  pos- 
sessed an  aristocratical  government,  and  continued 
on  friendly  terms  with  Thebes,  as  long  as  the  aristo- 
cratical party  in  the  latter  city  had  the  direction  of 
public  affairs.  But  when,  after  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  a revolution  placed  the  govern- 
ment of  Thebes  in  the  hands  of  the  democracy,  Or- 
chomenus became  opposed  to  Thebes.  Accordingly, 
when  war  broke  out  between  Sparta  and  Thebes,  and 
Lysander  invaded  Boeotia  in  b.  c.  395,  Orchomenus 
revolted  from  Thebes,  and  sent  troops  to  assist  Ly- 
sander in  his  siege  of  Haliartus  (Plut.  Lys.  28 ; Xen. 
Hell.  iii.  5.  § 6,  seq.;  Diod.  xiv.  81;  Com.  Nepos, 
Lys.  3.)  In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  394),  when  all 
the  other  Boeotians  joined  the  Thebans  and  Athenians 
at  the  battle  of  Coroneia,  the  Orchomenians  fought 
in  the  army  of  Agesilaus,  who  arrayed  them  against 
the  Thebans.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  3.  § 15,  Ages.  2.  § 9.) 
It  was  now  the  object  of  the  Spartans  to  deprive 
Thebes  of  her  supremacy  over  the  Boeotian  cities. 
This  they  effected  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  b.  c. 
387,  by  which  Thebes  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  Orchomenus  and  of  the  cities  of 
Boeotia.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  1.  § 31.)  The  battle  of 
Leuctra  (b.  c.  371)  changed  the  position  of  affairs, 
and  made  Thebes  the  undisputed  master  of  Boeotia. 
Orchomenus  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  Thebans, 
who  were  anxious  to  destroy  the  city,  and  reduce  the 
inhabitants  to  slavery.  Epaminondas,  however,  dis- 
suaded them  from  carrying  their  wishes  into  effect, 
and  induced  them  to  pardon  Orchomenus,  and  re- 
admit it  as  a member  of  the  Boeotian  confederation. 
(Diod.  XV.  57.)  The  Thebans  appear  to  have  yielded 
with  reluctance  to  the  generous  advice  of  Epami- 
nondas ; and  they  took  advantage  of  his  absence  in 
Thessaly,  in  b.  c.  368,  to  carry  their  original  design 
into  effect.  The  pretext  was  that  the  300  knights 
at  Orchomenus  had  entered  into  a conspiracy  with 
some  Theban  exiles  to  overthrow  the  democratical 
constitution  of  Thebes.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  whole  story  was  a fiction ; but  the  Thebans  eagerly 
listened  to  the  accusation,  condemned  the  300  Or- 
chomenians, and  decreed  that  the  city  should  be 
destroyed.  A Theban  army  was  immediately  sent 
against  it,  which  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  put  all  the 
male  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  arid  sold  all  the  women 
and  children  into  slavery.  (Diod.  xv.  79;  Paus.  ix. 
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15.  § 3.)  This  atrocious  act  of  vengeam  3 remained 
as  an  indelible  stigma  upon  the  Theban  character 
(Dem.  c.  Leptin.  p.  490.) 

Orchomenus  remained  a long  time  in  ruins,  though 
the  Athenians  were  anxious  for  its  restoration,  for 
the  purpose  of  humbling  Thebes.  (Dem.  Megal. 
pp.  203,  208.)  It  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt 
during  the  Phocian  War,  when  the  Phocians  en- 
deavoured to  expel  the  Thebans  from  the  northern 
parts  of  Boeotia.  In  b.  c.  353  we  find  the  Phocian 
leader  Onomarchus  in  possession  of  Orchomenus  and 
Coroneia  (Diod.  xvi.  33,  35);  and  in  the  following 
year  Phayllus  was  defeated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  towns.  (Diod.  xvi.  37.)  Orchomenus,  Coro- 
neia, and  Corsiae  were  the  three  fortified  places  in 
Boeotia,  which  the  Phocians  had  in  their  power 
(Diod.  xvi.  58);  and  from  which  they  made  their 
devastating  inroads  into  the  other  parts  of  Boeotia. 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  Sacred  War,  b.  c.  346, 
Orchomenus  was  given  by  Philip  to  its  implacable 
enemy  the  Thebans,  who,  under  Philip’s  eyes,  de- 
stroyed the  city  a second  time,  and  sold  all  its  inha- 
bitants as  slaves.  (Aesch.  de  Fuls.  Leg.  p.  309; 
Dem.  Phil.  ii.  p.  69,  <?e  Pace,  p.  62,  de  Fals.  Leg. 
p.  375.)  It  did  not,  however,  remain  long  in  ruins; 
for  after  the  defeat  of  the  Thebans  and  Athenians  at 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  b.  c.  338,  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Philip’s  order  (Paus.  iv.  27.  § 10,  ix.  37.  § 8;  ac- 
cording to  Arrian,  Anah.  i.  9,  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Alexander  the  Great  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes). 
From  this  time  the  name  of  Orchomenus  is  seldom 
mentioned  in  history.  Under  the  Eomans  it  shared 
the  common  fate  of  the  Boeotian  towns,  all  of  which 
were,  in  Strabo’s  time,  only  ruins  and  names,  with 
the  exception  of  Thespiae  and  Tanagra. 

Orchomenus  was  famous  for  the  worship  of  the 
Charites  or  Graces,  and  for  the  festival  in  their 
honour,  celebrated  with  musical  contests,  in  which 
poets  and  musicians  from  all  parts  of  Greece  took 
part.  Hence  Pindar  calls  Orchomenus  the  city  of  the 
Charites  (^Pyth.  xii.  45),  and  Theocritus  describes 
them  as  the  goddesses  who  love  the  Minyeian  Or- 
chomenus (xvi.  104).  An  ancient  inscription  re- 
cords the  names  of  the  victors  in  this  festival  of  the 
Pharites.  (Muller,  Orchomenos,  p.  172,  seq.)  Pin- 
dar’s fourteenth  Olympic  ode,  which  was  written  to 
commemorate  the  victory  of  Asopichus,  an  Orcho- 
menian,  is  in  reality  a hymn  in  honour  of  these 
goddesses,  and  was  probably  sung  in  their  temple. 
It  was  in  the  marshes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Or- 
chomenus that  the  auletic  or  flute-reeds  grew,  which 
exercised  an  important  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  Greek  music.  [See  Vol.  I.  p.  414,  b.] 

The  ruins  of  Orchomenus  are  to  be  seen  near  the 
village  of  Skripu.  The  city  stood  at  the  edge  of  the 
marshes  of  the  Copaic lake, and  occupied  the  triangular 
face  of  a steep  mountain.  The  Cephissus  “ winds  like 
a serpent”  round  the  southern  base  of  the  mountain 
(5P  ^Opxopeuov  ei\iy/x4vos  elci,  SpaKuv  &s,  Hes. 
ap.  Strab.  ix.  p.  424).  At  its  northern  base  are 
the  som-ces  of  the  river  Melas.  [See  Vol.  I.  p.  413, 
a.]  Leake  observes  that  the  “ upper  part  of  the 
hill,  forming  a veiy  acute  angle,  was  fortified  dif- 
ferently from  the  customary  modes.  Instead  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  having  been  enclosed  to 
form  an  acropolis,  thex-e  is  only  a small  castle  on  the 
summit,  having  a long  narrow  approach  to  it  from 
the  body  of  the  town,  between  walls  which,  for  the 
last  200  yards,  are  almost  parallel,  and  not  more 
than  20  or  30  yards  asunder.  Below  this  approach 
to  the  citadel  the  breadth  of  the  hill  gradually 
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widens,  and  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  town  the  en- 
closed space  is  nearly  square.  It  is  defended  on  the 
lowest  side  by  a wall,  which  crossed  the  slope  of  the 
hill  along  the  crest  of  a ledge  of  rock,  which  there 
forms  a division  in  the  slope.  In  this  wall,  which 
is  at  three-fourths  of  the  distance  from  the  castle  to 
the  monastery,  there  are  some  foundations  of  the 
gate  which  formed  the  lower  entrance  into  the  city ; 
and  on  the  outside  are  many  large  masses  of  wi'ought 
stone,  the  remains,  apparently,  of  some  temple  or 
other  public  building.  The  southern  wall  of  the 
city,  which  follows  a line  parallel  to  the  Cephissus, 
is  traceable,  with  scarcely  any  intermission,  through 
a distance  of  three-quarters  of  a mile;  and  in  many 
places  several  courses  of  masonry  are  still  extant. 
The  wall  derives  its  flank  defence  from  square  towers, 
placed  for  the  most  part  at  long  intervals,  with  an 
intermediate  short  flank  or  break,  in  the  line  of  wall. 
In  a few  places  the  masonry  is  of  a very  early  age, 
but  in  general  it  is  of  the  third  kind,  or  almost 
regular.”  The  former  belongs  to  the  earlier  Orcho- 
menus,  the  latter  to  the  later  city,  and  dates  from  the 
time  of  its  restoration  either  by  Philip  or  the  Pho- 
cians.  “ Towards  the  middle  of  the  northern  side  the 
’ hill  of  Orchomenus  is  most  precipitous,  and  here  the 
walls  are  not  traceable.  The  circumference  of  the 
whole  was  about  2 miles.  The  citadel  occupies  a 
rock  about  40  yards  in  diameter,  and  seems  to  have 
been  an  irregular  hexagon ; but  three  sides  only  re- 
main, no  foundations  being  visible  on  the  eastern 
half  of  the  rock.  At  the  northern  angle  are  the 
ruins  of  a tower,  and  parallel  to  the  north-western 
side  there  is  a ditch  cut  in  the  rock,  beyond  which 
are  some  traces  of  an  outwork.  The  hill  is  com- 
manded by  the  neighbouring  part  of  Mount  Acon- 
tium,  but  not  at  such  a distance  as  to  have  been  of 
importance  in  ancient  warfare.  The  access  to  the 
castle  from  the  city  was  first  by  an  oblique  flight  of 
44  steps,  6 feet  wide,  and  cut  out  of  the  rock;  and 
then  by  a direct  flight  of  50  steps  of  the  same  kind.” 


A A.  The  Cephissus. 

B B.  The  Melas. 

C.  Mount  Acontium. 

D.  Orchomenus. 

1.  The  Acropolis. 

2.  Treasury  of  Minyas. 

3.  Monastery. 

4.  Village  of  SkripH. 

a a.  Road  from  Livad/da, 
b b.  Road  to  Tdlanda. 


The  monuments,  which  Pausanias  noticed  at 
Orclymenus,  were  temples  of  Dionysus  and  the 
Charites, — of  which  the  latter  was  a very  ancient 
building, — a fountain,  to  which  there  was  a de- 
scent, the  treasury  of  Minyas,  tombs  of  Minyas  and 
Hesiod,  and  a brazen  figure  bound  by  a chain  of  iron 
to  a rock,  which  was  said  to  be  the  ghost  of  Actaeon. 
Seven  stadia  from  the  town,  at  the  sources  of  the 
river  Melas,  was  a temple  of  Hercules.  The  Trea- 
sury of  Atreus  was  a circular  building  rising  to  a 
summit  not  veiy  pointed,  but  terminating  in  a stone, 
which  was  said  to  hold  together  the  entire  building. 
(Pans.  ix.  38.)  Pausanias  expresses  his  admira- 
tion of  this  building,  and  says  there  was  nothing 
more  wonderful  either  in  Greece  or  in  any  other 
country.  The  remains  of  the  treasury  still  exist  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  hill  towards  the  lake,  in 
front  of  the  monastery.  It  was  a building  similar  to 
the  Treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycenae.  It  was  a 
circular  vault  of  massive  masonry  embedded  in  the 
hill,  with  an  arched  roof,  surmounted  probably  by  a 
tumulus.  The  whole  of  the  stone-work  of  the  vault 
has  now  disappeared,  but  its  form  is  vouched  for  by 
the  circular  cavity  of  the  ground  and  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  Pausanias.  It  had  a side-door  of  entrance, 
which  is  still  entire,  though  completely  embedded  in 
earth  up  to  the  base  of  the  architrave.  There  were 
probably  two  great  slabs  in  the  architrave,  as  at 
Mycenae,  though  one  only  is  left,  which  is  of  w’hite 
marble,  and  of  which  the  size,  according  to  Leake, 
is  16  feet  in  its  greatest  length,  8 in  its  greatest 
breadth,  and  3 feet  2^  inches  in  thickness.  The 
diameter  of  the  vault  seems  to  have  been  about  41 
feet.  Respecting  the  origin  and  destination  of  this, 
and  other  buildings  of  the  same  class,  some  remarks 
are  made  under  Mycenae.  [Vol.  II.  p.  383.]  Strabo 
remarks  (ix.  p.  416)  that  the  Orchomenus  of  his 
time  was  supposed  to  stand  on  a different  site  from 
the  more  ancient  city,  the  inundations  of  the  lake 
having  forced  the  inhabitants  to  retire  from  the  plain 
towards  Mt.  Acontium.  And  Leake  observes,  that 
this  seems  to  accord  with  the  position  of  the  treasury 
on  the  outside  of  the  existing  w-alls,  since  it  can 
hardly  have  been  placed  there  originally.  The  acro- 
polis, how’ever,  must  always  have  stood  upon  the 
hill ; but  it  is  probable,  that  the  city  in  the  height 
of  its  power  extended  to  the  Cephissus. 


The  monastery  of  Shripu,  which  stands  about 
midway  between  the  treasury  and  the  river,  proba- 
bly occupies  the  site  of  the  temple  of  the  Charites ; 
for  the  pedestal  of  a tripod  dedicated  to  the  Charites, 
which  is  now  in  the  church,  was  found  in  an  ex- 
cavation made  upon  the  spot.  Some  very  ancient 
inscriptions,  of  which  two  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  were  found  in  the  church  of  the  monastery. 
They  are  in  the  Orchomenian-Aeolic  dialect,  in 
which  the  digamma  was  used.  (K.  0.  Muller, 
Orckomenos  unddie  JAnyer,  Breslau,  1844,  2nd  ed.; 
Dodwell,  Classical  Towr^  vol.  i.  p.  227,  seq.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  144,  seq. ; Mure,  Tour 
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in  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  223,  seq. ; Ulrichs,  Reisen  in 

Griechenland,  p.  178,  seq.) 

2.  An  ancient  city  of  Arcadia,  called  by  Thucy- 
dides (v.  61)  the  Arcadian  (d  'ApicaSinds),  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  Boeotian  town.  It  was 
situated  in  a plain  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
mountains.  This  plain  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  a 
low  range  of  hills,  called  Anchisia,  which  separated 
it  from  the  territory  of  IMantineia;  on  the  N.  by  a 
lofty  chain,  called  Oligyrtus,  through  which  lie  the 
passes  into  the  territories  of  Pheneus  and  Stympha- 
lus ; and  on  the  E.  and  W.  by  two  parallel  chains 
running  from  N.  to  S.,  which  bore  no  specific  name 
in  antiquity  : the  eastern  range  is  in  one  part  5400 
feet  high,  and  the  western  about  4000  feet.  The 
plain  is  divided  into  two  by  hills  projecting  on  either 
side  from  the  eastern  and  western  ranges,  and  which 
approach  so  close  as  to  allow  space  for  only  a nar- 
row ravine  between  them.  The  western  hill,  on 
account  of  its  rough  and  rugged  form,  was  called 
Trachy(Tpaxu)  in  antiquity;  upon  the  summit  of  the 
western  mountain  stood  the  acropolis  of  Orchomenus. 
The  northern  plain  is  lower  than  the  southern  ; the 
waters  of  the  latter  run  through  the  ravine  between 
Mount  Trachy  and  that  upon  which  Orchomenus 
stands  into  the  northern  plain,  where,  as  there  is  no 
outlet  for  the  waters,  they  form  a considerable  lake. 
(Paus.  viii.  13.  § 4.) 

The  acropolis  of  Orchomenus,  stood  upon  a lofty, 
steep,  and  insulated  hill,  nearly  3000  feet  high,  re- 
sembling the  strong  fortress  of  the  ]\Iessenian  Ithome, 
and,  like  the  latter,  commanding  two  plains,  [See 
Vol.  II.  p.  338.]  From  its  situation  and  its  legen- 
daiy  history,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  cities  of  Arcadia  in  early  times.  Pau- 
sanias  relates  that  Orchomenus  was  founded  by  an 
eponymous  hero,  the  son  of  Lycaon  (viii.  3.  § 3); 
but  there  was  a tradition  that,  on  the  death  of  Areas, 
his  dominions  were  divided  among  his  three  sons,  of 
whom  Elatus  obtained  Orchomenus  as  his  portion. 
(Schol.  ad.  JJionys.  Per.  415.)  The  kings  of  Orcho- 
menus  are  said  to  have  ruled  over  nearly  all  Arcadia. 
(Heraclid.  Pont.  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  i.  94.)  Pausa- 
nias  also  gives  a list  of  the  kings  of  Orchomenus, 
whom  he  represents  at  the  same  time  as  kings  of 
Arcadia.  One  of  these  kings,  Aristocrates,  the  son 
of  Aechmis,  was  stoned  to  death  by  his  people  for 
violating  the  virgin  priestess  of  Artemis  Hymnia. 
Aristocrates  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hicetas,  and 
Hicetas  by  his  son  Aristocrates  II.,  who,  having 
abandoned  the  Messenians  at  the  battle  of  the  Trench 
in  the  second  war  against  Sparta,  experienced  the 
fate  of  his  grandfather,  being  stoned  to  death  by  the 
Arcadians.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  last  king 
of  Orchomenus,  who  reigned  over  Arcadia,  but  his 
family  was  not  deprived  of  the  kingdom  of  Orcho- 
menus, as  is  stated  in  some  authorities,  since  we 
find  his  son  Aristodemus  represented  as  king  of  the 
city.  (Paus.  viii.  5;  Polyb.  iv.  3;  Heracl.  Pont. 
1.  c.)  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  royalty  continued 
to  exist  at  Orchomenus  long  after  its  abolition  in 
most  Other  Grecian  cities,  since  Theophilus  related 
that  Peisistratus,  king  of  Orchomenus,  was  put  to 
death  by  the  aristocracy  in  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
(Plut.  Parall.  32.) 

Orchomenus  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  gives 
it  the  epithet  of  Tro\v/xri\os  Ql.  ii.  605);  and  it  is 
also  called  yeroa:  by  Ovid  (J/e^.  vi.  416),  and  a<pvios 
by  Apollonius  Rhodius  (iii.  512).  In  the  Persian 
wars  Orchomenus  sent  120  men  to  Thermopylae 
(Herod,  viii.  102),  and  600  to  Plataeae  (ix.  28).  In 
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the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  Lacedaemonians  deposited 
in  Orchomenus  the  hostages  tliey  had  taken  from 
the  Arcadians;  but  the  walls  of  the  city  were  tlien 
in  a dilapidated  state;  and  accordingly,  when  tlie 
Athenians  and  their  Peloponnesian  allies  advanced 
against  the  city  in  b.  c.  418,  the  Orchomenians  dared 
not  offer  resistance,  and  surrendered  the  hostages. 
(Thuc.  V.  61.)  At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
Megalopolis,  we  find  the  Orchomenians  exercising 
supremacy  over  Theisoa,  Methydrium,  and  Teuthis; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the.se  cities  were  then  trans* 
ferred  to  Megalopolis,  and  their  territories  assigned 
to  the  latter.  (Paus.  viii.  27.  § 4.)  The  Orchome- 
nians, through  their  enmity  to  the  Mantineians,  re- 
fused to  join  the  Arcadian  confederacy,  and  made  wiu* 
upon  the  Mantineians.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5.  § 11,  seq.; 
Diod.  XV.  62.)  Henceforth  Orchomenus  lost  its 
political  importance ; but,  from  its  commanding  situa- 
tion, its  possession  was  frequently  an  object  of  the 
belligerent  powers  in  later  times.  In  the  war 
between  Cassander  and  Polysperchon,  it  fell  into  the 
pov/er  of  the  former,  b.  c.  313.  (Diod.  xix.  63.) 
It  subsequently  espoused  the  side  of  the  Aetolians, 
was  taken  by  Cleomehes  (Polyb.  ii.  46),  and  was 
afterwards  retaken  by  Antigonus  Doson,  who  placed 
there  a Macedonian  garrison.  (Polyb.  ii.  54,  iv.  6; 
Plut.  Aral.  5.)  It  was  given  back  by  Philip  to  the 
Achaeans.  (Liv.  xxxii.  5.)  Strabo  mentions  it 
among  the  Arcadian  cities,  which  had  either  disap- 
peared, or  of  which  there  were  scarcely  any  traces 
left  (viii.  p.  338);  but  this  appears  from  Pausanias 
to  have  been  an  exaggeration.  When  this  writer 
.visited  the  place,  the  old  city  upon  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  was  in  ruins,  and  there  were  only  some 
vestiges  of  the  agora  and  the  town  walls;  but  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  there  was  still  an  inhabited 
town.  The  upper  town  was  probably  deserted  at  a 
very  early  period ; for  such  is  the  natural  strength  of 
its  position,  that  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  Or- 
chomenians were  dwelling  there  in  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  when  they  were  unable  to  resist  an  invading  force. 
Pausanias  mentions,  as  the  most  remarkable  objects 
in  the  place,  a source  of  water,  and  temples  of  Posei- 
don and  Aphrodite,  with  statues  of  stone.  Close  to 
the  city  was  a wooden  statue  of  Aidemis,  enclosed  in 
a great  cedar  tree,  and  hence  called  Cedreatis. 
Below  the  city  were  several  heaps  of  stones,  said  to 
have  been,  erected  to  some  persons  slain  in  battle. 
(Paus.  viii.  1 3.) 

The  village  of  Kalpdki  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
lower  Orchomenus.  On  approaching  the  place  from 
the  south  the  traveller  sees,  on  liis  left,  tumuli, 
chiefly  composed  of  collections  of  stones,  as  described 
by  Pausanias.  Just  above  Kalpdki  are  several 
pieces  of  white  marble  columns,  belonging  to  an 
ancient  temple.  There  are  also  some  remains  of  a 
temple  at  a ruined  church  below  the  village,  near 
which  is  a copious  fountain,  which  is  evidently  the 
one  described  by  Pausanias.  On  the  summit  of  the 
hill  are  some  remains  of  the  walls  of  the  more 
ancient  Orchomenus. 

In  the  territory  of  Orchomenus,  but  adjoining 
that  of  Mantineia,  consequently  on  the  non  hern 
slope  of  Mt.  Anchisia,  was  the  temple  of  Artemis 
Hymnia,  which  was  held  in  high  veneration  by  all 
the  Arcadians  in  the  most  ancient  times.  (Paus. 
viii.  5.  § 11.)  Its  site  is  probably  indicated  by  a 
chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  stands  east  of 
Levidhi. 

In  the  southern  plain  is  an  ancient  canal,  which 
conducts  the  waters  from  the  surrounding  mountains 
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I through  the  ravine  into  the  lower  or  northern  plain, 

I which  is  “the  other  Orchomenian  plain”  of  Pau- 
Banias  (viii.  13.  § 4).  After  passing  the  ravine,  at 
' the  distance  of  3 stadia  from  Orchomenus,  the  road 
divides  into  two.  One  turns  to  the  left  along  the 
j northern  side  of  the  Orchomenian  acropolis  to  Ca- 
phyae,  the  other  crosses  the  torrent,  and  passes 
under  Mt.  Trachy  to  the  tomb  of  Aristocrates,  be- 
yond which  are  the  fountains  called  Teneiae  (Te- 
pe7ai).  Seven  stadia  further  is  a place  called 
I Amilus  (''AfjuXos).  Here,  in  ancient  times,  the 
I road  divided  into  two,  one  leading  to  Stymphalus 
! and  the  other  to  Pheueus.  (Paus.  viii.  13.  § 4,  seq.) 
j The  above-mentioned  fountains  are  visible  just  be- 
yond Trachy,  and  a little  further  are  some  Hellenic 
I ruins,  which  are  those  of  Amilus.  (Dodwell,  Clas- 
I steal  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  425,  seq. ; Leake,  Morea, 

1 vol.  iii.  p.  99,  seq. ; Boblaye,  Recherches,  ^c. 

I p.  149  ; Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  i.  p.  219,  seq.) 

3.  A town  in  Thessaly.  [See  above,  p.  487.] 

4.  A town  in  Euboea  near  Carystus.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  416.) 

ORCISTUS,  a town  in  the  north-east  of  Phrygia, 
i near  the  borders  of  Galatia.  It  was  the  see  of  a 
' bishop  (^Geogr.  Sacr.  p.  256;  Concil.  Chalced.;  Tab. 
Peuting').  It  is  placed  by  Col.  Leake  (^Asia  Minor, 
p.  71),  on  the  authority  of  an  inscription  found  there 
by  Pococke,  at  Alekiam,  and,  perhaps  more  cor- 
1 rectly,  by  Hamilton  (^Researches,  i.  p.  446)  about 
3 or  4 miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  village  of 
Alekiam,  where  considerable  remains  of  antiquity 
are  found.  ^ [L.  S.] 

ORDESUS.  [ISLACORUM  PoRTUS.] 

ORDESUS.  [Odessus.] 

OKDESSUS  (^Opdeaaos,  Heiud.  iv.  48),  an  af- 
fluent of  the  Ister,  which  the  commentators  usually 
identify  with  the  Sereth.  (Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt. 
vol.  i.  p.  506.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

! ORDOVICES  (’OpSou'iVfes,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 18),  a 
people  on  the  W.  coast  of  Britannia  Romana,  op- 
posite to  the  island  of  Mona.  They  occupied  the 
N\V.  portion  of  Wales,  or  that  lying  between  Car- 
I digan  Bay  and  the  river  Dee,  viz.,  Montgomei'y- 
shire,  Merionethshire,  Caernarvonshire,  Denhigh- 
1 shire,  and  Flintshire.  (Camden,  p.  777;  Tac. 

I Ann.  xii.  33,  Agric.  18.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

' ORESCII  (^OppiiCKioi),  a people  of  Macedonia  or 
' Thrace,  known  only  from  their  coins.  These  have 
been  by  some  writers  referred  to  the  Orestae ; but  it 
1 is  more  probable,  as  suggested  by  Leake,  that  they 
j were  one  of  the  Thracian  tribes  who  worked  the 
I silver  mines  of  Pangaeum;  a circumstance  which 
1 will  account  for  our  finding  silver  coins  of  large  size 
’ and  in  considerable  numbers  struck  by  a people  so 
j obscure  that  their  name  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  author  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 
! 213,  Numismata  Hellenica,  p.  81.)  The  coins  in 

! question,  one  of  which  is  annexed,  closely  resemble 
I in  style  and  fabric  those  of  the  Bisaltae  and  Edoni 
I in  the  same  neighbourhood.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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ORESTAE  (’OpeVrat,  Hecat.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
Thuc,  ii.  80  ; Polyb.  xviii.  30  ; Strab.  vii.  p.  326, 
ix.  p.  434;  Plin.  iv.  17),  a people  who  are  shown 
by  Thucydides  (1.  c.)  to  have  bordered  upon  the 
Macedonian  Paravaei,  and  who  partly,  perhaps,  as 
having  been  originally  an  Epirote  tribe  (Steph.  B. 
s.  V.  terms  them  a Molossian  tribe),  were  united 
with  the  other  Epirots,  under  their  prince  Antiochus, 
in  support  of  the  expedition  of  Cnemus  and  the  Am- 
braciots  against  Acaimania.  Afterwards  they  were 
incorporated  in  the  Macedonian  kingdom.  In  the 
peace  finally  granted  to  Philip,  b c.  196,  by  the 
Romans,  the  Orestae  were  declared  free,  because 
they  had  been  the  first  to  revolt.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  34.) 

Orebtis  ('Opearis,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §§  5,  22;  Steph. 
B.  5.  p.;  Liv.  xxvii.  33,  xxxi.  40)  or  Orestias 
(jOpearias,  Strab.  vii.  p.  326),  was  the  name  given 
to  the  district  which  they  occupied,  which,  though 
it  is  not  named  by  Livy  and  Diodorus  among  the 
countries  which  entered  into  the  composition  of  the 
Fourth  Macedonia,  was  probably  included  in  it,  be- 
cause the  greater  part,  at  least,  of  Orestis  was  situ- 
ated to  the  E.  of  Pindus.  This  subdivision  of  Upper 
Macedonia  is  represented  by  the  modern  districts  of 
Grdmista,  Anaselitza,  and  Kastoria.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  305,  vol.  iv.  pp.  121 — 
124.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ORESTHA'SIUM  QOp^aQaaiov,  Paus. ; ’Ope- 
cQeiou,  Thuc. ; ’Opeareiov,  Her.,  Eur.),  a town  in  the 
south  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  of  Maenalia,  a little 
to  the  right  of  the  road,  leading  from  IMegalopolis  to 
Pallantium  and  Tegea.  Its  inhabitants  were  re- 
moved to  Megalopolis  on  the  foundation  of  the  latter- 
city.  Its  territory  is  called  Oresthis  by  Thucydides 
(iv.  134),  and  in  it  was  situated  Ladoceia,  which 
became  a suburb  of  Megalopolis.  [Ladoceia.] 
Leake  places  Oresthasium  at  or  near  the  ridge  of 
Tzimbaru,  and  conjectures  that  it  may  have  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  village  of  Marmara  or  Marmd- 
ria,  a name  often  attached  in  Greece  to  places  wdiere 
ancient  wrought  or  sculptured  stones  have  been 
found.  (Paus.  viii.  44.  § 2,  comp.  viii.  3.  § 1,  27.  § 
3,  39.  § 4 ; Herod,  ix.  11;  Plut.  Ai'ist.  10 ; Thuc.  v. 
64;  Eurip.  Orest.  1642,  Electr.  1274:  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.;  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  247.) 

ORESTHIS.  [Oresthasium.] 

ORE'STIS.  [Orestae.] 

ORE'STIAS.  [Hadrianopolis,  No.  1.] 
ORETA'NI  (’Xlpr/Tavoi,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 59),  a 
powerful  people  in  the  S.  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
inhabiting  the  territory  E.  of  Baetica,  as  far  as  Car- 
thago Nova,  and  spreading  to  the  N.  beyond  the 
river  Anas.  The  Baetis  flowed  through  their 
country  in  its  earliest  course.  (Polyb.  x.  38,  xi. 
30;  Strab.  iii.  pp.  152,  156;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Liv. 
xxi.  11,  XXXV.  7.)  Thus  they  inhabited  the  E.  part 
of  Granada,  the  whole  of  Mancha,  and  the  W.  part 
of  Murcia.  Their  chief  city  was  Castulo,  now 
Cazlona.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ORE'TUM  GERMANO'RUM  C^pgrou  Teppa- 
vuv,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 59).  Germani  was  another  name 
for  the  Oretani  (“  Oretani,  qui  et  Germani  nomi- 
nantur,”  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4),  and  Oretum  was  one  of 
their  towns;  probably  the  Orisia  of  Artemidorus, 
quoted  by  Steph.  B.  (s.  v.~),  and  the  Oria  of  Strabo 
(iii.  p.  152).  It  has  been  identified  with  Granatula, 
a village  near  Almagro,  where  there  is  a hermitage 
still  called  De  Oreto,  and  close  by  several  ruins,  a 
Roman  bridge,  &c.  (Morales,  Ant.  p.  8,  b.,  p.  76,  a.; 
Florez,  Esp.  S.  vii.  p.  255;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  152.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
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O'REUS  (^i^peSs : Eth.  ’npcirri? ; the  teiTitory 
Slpla,  Sti-ab.  x.  p.  445),  formerly  called  HISTIAEA 
(’IcTiaia,  also  ‘Ecrriaia:  Eth.  ' laTtajeus),  a town  in 
the  north  of  Euboea,  situated  upon  the  river  Callas, 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Telethrium,  and  opposite  Antron 
on  the  Thessalian  coast.  From  this  town  the  whole 
northern  extremity  of  Euboea  was  named  Histiaeotis 
(^laTiaioiTis,  Ion.  'l(TTiaiT}Tis,  Herod,  vii.  23).  Ac- 
cording to  some  it  was  a colony  from  the  Attic 
demus  of  Histiaea  (Strab.  x.  p.  445);  according  to 
others  it  was  founded  by  the  Thessalian  Perrhaebi. 
(Scymn.  Ch.  578.)  It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  most  important  of  the  Euboean  cities.  It  oc- 
curs in  Homer,  who  gives  it  the  epithet  of  ttoAw- 
<nd<pv\os  (77.  ii.  537);  and  Scylax  mentions  it  as 
one  of  the  four  cities  of  Euboea  (p.  22).  After  the 
battle  of  Artemisium,  when  the  Grecian  fleet  sailed 
southwards,  Histiaea  was  occupied  by  the  Persians. 
(Herod,  vii.  23.)  Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Per- 
sians from  Greece,  Histiaea,  with  the  other  Euboean 
towns,  became  subject  to  Attica.  In  the  revolt  of 
Euboea  from  Athens  in  b.  c.  445,  we  may  conclude 
that  Histiaea  took  a prominent  part,  since  Pericles, 
upon  the  reduction  of  the  island,  expelled  the  inha- 
bitants from  the  city,  and  peopled  it  with  2000 
Athenian  colonists.  The  expelled  Hlstiaeans  were 
said  by  Theopompus  to  have  withdrawn  to  Mace- 
donia. (Time.  i.  114;  Diod.  xii.  7,  22;  Plut.  Per. 
23;  Theopomp.  ap.  Strab.  x.  p.  445.)  From  this 
time  we  find  the  name  of  the  town  changed  to 
Oreus,  which  was  originally  a demus  dependent  upon 
Histiaea.  (Strab.  1.  c.;  Paus.  vii.  26.  § 4.)  It  is 
true  that  Thucydides  upon  one  occasion  subsequently 
calls  the  town  by  its  ancient  name  (vii.  57);  but  he 
speaks  of  it  as  Oreus,  in  relating  the  second  revolt 
of  Euboea  in  b.  c.  411,  where  he  says  that  it  was 
the  only  town  in  the  island  that  remained  faithful  to 
Athens.  (Thuc.  viii.  95.)  At  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian War,  Oreus  became  subject  to  Sparta; 
the  Athenian  colonists  were  doubtless  expelled,  and 
a portion  at  least  of  its  ancient  inhabitants  restored; 
and  accordingly  we  read  that  this  town  remained 
faithful  to  Sparta  and  cherished  a lasting  hatred 
against  Athens.  (Diod.  xv.  30.)  Neogenes,  sup- 
ported by  Jason  of  Pherae,  made  himself  tyrant  of 
Oreus  for  a time;  but  he  was  expelled  by  Therip- 
pidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  ; and  the 
Athenian  Chabrias  endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  town.  (Diod.  1.  c.)  But  shortly 
afterwards,  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  Oreus  re- 
volted from  Sparta.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  4.  § 56.)  In 
the  subsequent  war  between  Philip  and  the  Athe- 
nians, a party  in  Oreus  was  friendly  to  Philip;  and 
by  the  aid  of  this  monarch  Philistides  became  tyrant 
of  the  city  (Dem.  Phil.  iii.  pp.  119,  127,  de  Cor. 
p.  248;  Strab.  1.  c.);  but  the  Athenians,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Demosthenes,  sent  an  expedition  against 
Oreus,  which  expelled  Philistides,  and,  according  to 
Charax,  put  him  to  death.  (Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  252; 
Charax,  ap.  Steph.  s.  v.  ’npeos.)  In  consequence  of 
its  geographical  position  and  its  fortifications,  Oreus 
became  an  important  place  in  the  subsequent  wars. 
In  the  contest  between  Antigonus  and  Cassander  it 
was  besieged  by  the  latter,  who  was,  however,  obliged 
to  retire  upon  the  approach  of  Ptolemy,  the  general 
of  Antigonus.  (Diod.  xix.  75,  77.)  In  the  first 
war  between  the  Romans  and  Philip,  it  was  betrayed 
to  the  former  by  the  commander  of  the  Macedonian 
garrison,  b.  c.  207.  (Liv.  xxviii.  6.)  In  the 
second  war  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans  by  assault, 
B.  c.  200.  (Liv.  xxxi.  46.)  Soon  afterwards,  in 
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B.  c.  196,  it  was  declared  free  by  T.  Quinctius  Fla- 
mininus  along  with  the  other  Grecian  states.  (Polyb. 
xviii.  28,  30;  Liv.  xxxiii.  31, 34.)  Pliny  mentions 
it  among  the  cities  of  Euboea  no  longer  existent  in 
his  time  (Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  21),  but  it  still  occurs  in 
the  lists  of  Ptolemy,  under  the  corrupt  form  of 
Scopeds  (iii.  15.  § 25). 

Strabo  says  that  Oreus  was  situated  upon  a bfty 
hill  named  Drymus  (x.  p.  445).  Livy  describes  it 
as  having  two  citadels,  one  overhanging  the  sea  and 
the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  city  (xxviii.  6). 
There  are  still  some  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  at 
the  western  end  of  the  bay,  which  is  still  called  tlte 
bay  of  Oreos.  (Stephani,  Reise,  ^c.  pp.  33,  seq. ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  352.^ 

ORGANA.  [Ogyris.] 

ORGAS  QOpyds),  a little  tiibutary  of  the  Mae- 
ander  in  Phrygia,  flowing  into  the  main  river  on  the 
south-east  of  Celaenae  (Strab.  xii.  p.  578;  Plin.  v. 
29,  where  it  is  called  Orga).  It  is  probably  the 
stream  crossed  by  Mr.  Arundell  (^Discov.  in  As.  Min. 
i.  p.  185)  between  Dineir  and  the  bridge  of  the  Mae- 
ander  near  Digetzi;  but  its  modem  name  is  un- 
known. [L.  S.] 

ORGESSUS,  ORGYSUS.  [Dassaretae,  Vol.  I. 
p.  746,  a.] 

ORGIA.  [Ilergetes.] 

ORGOCYNI.  [Taurica  Chersonestts.] 

ORIA,  ORISIA.  [Oretum  Germanoru  m.’J 

ORICUM,  ORICUS  (^ClpiKds,  Hecat.  Fr.  75 
ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Herod,  ix.  92 ; Scyl.  p.  1 0 ; Polyb. 
vii.  19;  Scymn.  440;  Eust.  ad  Dion.  321 ; ’TlpiKor, 
Ptol.  iii.  14.  § 2;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  3.  § 12;  Plin.  iii. 
26),  a town  and  harbour  of  Illyricum,  not  far  from 
Apol  Ionia  and  the  mouth  of  the  Aous.  Legend 
ascribes  its  foundation  to  the  Euboeans  on  their 
return  from  Troy  (Scymn.  1.  c.)  ; and  Apollonius 
{Argon,  iv.  1216)  speaks  of  the  arrival  of  a party 
of  Colchians  at  this  port ; and  thus  Pliny  (7.  c.) 
calls  it  a Colchian  colony.  Oricum  is  known  in 
history  as  a haven  frequented  by  the  Romans  in 
their  communications  with  Greece,  from  its  being 
very  conveniently  situated  for  the  passage  from 
Brandusium  and  Hydruntum.  b.  c.  214,  the  town 
was  taken  by  Philip  V.  of  Macedonia;  but  it  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  and  M. 
Valerius  Laevinus,  who  commanded  at  Brundusium, 
with  a single  legion  and  a small  fleet.  (Liv.  xxiv. 
40.)  After  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  167,  Aemilius 
Paulus  embarked  his  victorious  troops  from  Oricum 
for  Italy.  (Plut.  Aemil.  Paul.  29.)  Caesar,  after 
he  had  disembarked  his  troops  at  Palaeste 
(Lucan,  iv.  460;  comp.  Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  6,  where  the 
reading  Pharsalus  or  Pharsalia,  is  a mistake  or 
corruption  of  the  MSS.),  or  the  sheltered  beach  of 
Paldsa,  surrounded  by  the  dangerous  promontories 
of  the  Ceraunian  mountains,  within  one  day  of  his 
landing  marched  to  Oricum,  where  a squadron  of 
the  Pompeian  fleet  was  stationed.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
1 1 ; Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  54.)  The  Oricii  declared 
their  unwillingness  to  resist  the  Roman  consul ; and 
Torquatus,  the  governor,  delivered  up  the  keys  of 
the  fortress  to  Caesar.  The  small  fleet  in  which 
he  had  brought  his  forces  over  was  laid  up  at 
Oricum,  where  the  harbour  was  blocked  up  by 
sinking  a vessel  at  its  mouth.  Cnaeus,  the  son  of 
Pompeius,  made  a spirited  attack  on  this  strong- 
hold, and,  cutting  out  four  of  the  vessels,  burnt  the 
rest.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  40.)  It  continued  as  an  im- 
portant haven  on  the  Adriatic.  (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  7. 
5;  Propert.  Eleg.  i.  8,  20;  Lucan,  iii.  187.)  The 
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name  of  its  harbour  was  Panormus  (Uduopfios, 
Strab.  vii.  p.  316),  now  Porto  Raguseo  ; while  the 
Celydnus  (KeAuSvos,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §§  2,  5)  is  iden- 
tified with  the  river  of  DuTcddhes.  It  would  seem 
from  Virgil  (Acn.  x.  136)  that  Oricum  was  famous 
for  its  turpentine,  while  Nicander  {Ther.  516)  al- 
ludes to  its  boxwood.  The  town  was  restored  by 
the  munificence  of  Hcrodes  Atticus.  (Philostr.  Her. 
Att.  5.)  To  the  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
Dukhddes  is  a succession  of  lagoons,  in  the  midst  of 
1 which  lies  Oricum,  on  the  desert  site  now  called 
Erikkd,  occupied  (in  1818)  only  by  two  or  three 
huts  among  the  vestiges  of  an  aqueduct.  (Smyth, 

! Meditei’ranean,  p.  46.)  The  present  name  (Tept^w, 
Anna  Comn.  xiii.  p.  389)  is  accented  on  the  last 
1 syllable,  as  in  the  ancient  word,  and  E substituted 
; for  0 by  a common  dialectic  change.  (Pouqueville, 
Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  264;  Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  i. 
pp.  36,  90.)  A coin  of  Oricus  has  for  type  a head 
of  Apollo.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  167.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ORIGENOMESCI.  fARGENOMESci.] 

I ORIGIACUM  (’Opi7iofcdj').  Ptolemy  (ii.  9. 

§ 7)  makes  this  town  the  chief  place  of  the  Atri- 
I batii  or  Atrebates  in  Belgica.  There  is  nothing 
tirat  fixes  the  position  of  Origiacum  except  its  re- 
! semblance  to  the  name  Orchies,  which  Cluver  sug- 
I gested.  Orchies  is  between  JDouay  and  Tow’nay, 

I and  appears  to  be  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Atre- 
bates, whose  chief  town  in  Caesar’s  time  was  Neme- 
, tacum  {Arras').  [G.  L.] 

ORINGIS.  [Aurinx.] 

I ORIPPO,  a town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the 
road  from  Gades  to  Hispalis.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3; 
Itin.  Ant.  p.  410.)  Commonly  identified  with 
I Villa  de  dos  Hermahos,  though  some  have  men- 
I tioned  Alcala  de  Guadaira  and  Toi're  de  los  Her- 
I beros.  Ancient  coins  of  the  place  have  a bunch  of 
grapes,  showing  that  the  neighbourhood  was  rich  in 
wines,  a character  which  it  still  preserves.  (Caro, 

I Ant.  iii.  20;  Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  ix.  p.  Ill,  Med.  ii. 
j p.  512  ; Mionnet,  i.  p.  23,  Suppl.  i.  p.  39  ; Sestini, 

I Med.  p.  77.)  [T.  H.  D.] 


COIN  OF  ORIPPO 

ORITAE  (’nperrot),  a people  inhabiting  the  sea- 
coast  of  Gedrosia,  with  whom  Alexander  fell  in  on 
his  march  from  the  Indus  to  Persia.  (Ai-rian,  vi. 
21,  22,  24,  &c.)  Their  territory  appears  to  have 
been  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Arabis,  and  on  the 
west  by  a mountain  spur  which  reached  the  sea  at 
i Cape  Moran.  (Vincent,  Voy.  of  Nearchvs,  i.  p. 

217.)  There  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
‘ manner  in  which  their  names  are  written  in  dif- 
ferent authorities : thus  they  appear  as  Oritae  in 
Arrian  {Indie.  23,  Exped.  Alex.  vi.  22);  ’Hperai 
in  Strabo  (xv.  p.  720),  Dionysius  Perieg.  (v.  1096), 
Plutarch  {Alex.  c.  66),  and  Stephanus  B.;  as  Ori 
in  Arrian  (vi.  28)  and  Pliny  (vi.  23.  § 26)  ; and 
Horitae  in  Curtins  (ix.  10.  6)  ; yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  are  one  and  the  same  people. 
Arrian  and  Strabo  have  described  them  at  some 


length.  According  to  the  former,  they  were  an 
Indiafl  nation  (vi.  21  ; cf.  Died.  xvii.  105),  who 
wore  the  same  arms  and  dress  as  those  people, 
but  differed  from  them  in  manners  and  institutions 
{Ind.  c.  23).  According  to  the  latter  they  were  a 
race  living  under  their  own  laws  (xv.  p.  720),  and 
armed  with  javelins  hardened  at  the  point  by  fire 
and  poisoned  (xv.  p.  723).  In  another  place  Ar- 
rian appears  to  have  given  the  true  Indians  to  the 
river  Arabis  (or  Purali),  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  “Oritae  {Indie,  c.  22)  ; and  the  same  view  is 
taken  by  Pliny  (vii.  2).  Pliny  calls  them  “ Ichthy- 
ophagi  Oritae”  (vi.  23.  s.  25)  ; Curtius  “ Indi  mari- 
timi”  (ix.  10.  8).  It  is  probable  that  the  true 
form  of  the  name  was  Horitae,  as  the  Nubian  geo- 
grapher places  a town  called  Haur  on  the  route  to 
Firabuz  in  Mekrdn.  (Comp.  D’Anville,  Eclair- 
cissements,  ^c.  p.  42 ; Edrisi,  Geog.  Nub.  p. 
58.)  [V.] 

OKIUNDUS.  [Barbana.] 

ORME'NIUM  {'Opfiiviov),  a town  of  Thessaly, 
mentioned  in  the  Catalogue  of  Ships  along  with 
Hypereia  and  Asterium  as  belonging  to  Eurypylus 
(Horn.  II.  ii.  734).  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Ormenus,  the  grandson  of  Aeolus,  and  was  the 
birthplace  of  Phoenix.  (Demetr.  Scepsius,  ap.  Strab. 
ix.  p.  438,  seq.)  Strabo  identifies  this  town  with 
a place  in  Magnesia  named  Orminium,  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Pelion,  at  the  distance  of  27  stadia 
from  Demetrias,  on  the  road  passing  through  lolcus, 
which  was  7 stadia  from  Demetrias  and  20  from 
Orminium.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  Leake,  however,  observes 
that  ttie  Ormenium  of  Homer  can  hardly  have  been 
the  same  as  the  Orminium  of  Strabo,  since  it  appears 
from  the  situation  of  Asterium  that  Eurypylus  ruled 
over  the  plains  of  Thessaliotis,  which  are  watered  by 
the  Apidanus  and  Enipeus.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  434,  seq.) 

ORMINIUM  {'OppLiyioy  opos),  a mountain  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Bithynia,  terminating  in  Cape 
Posidium  (Ptol.  v.  1.  §§10,  11).  Ainsworth  sup- 
poses it  to  be  the  same  as  the  mountain  now  called 
Derne  Jailaji.  [L.  S.] 

O'RNEAE  {'Opveat:  Eth.  'Opvedrris),  a town  in 
the  Argeia,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (ii  571),  which 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Onieus,  the 
son  of  Erechtheus.  Orneae  retained  its  ancient  Cy- 
nurian  inhabitants,  when  Argos  was  conquered  by 
the  Dorians.  It  continued  independent  of  Argos  for 
a long  time;  but  it  was  finally  conquered  by  the 
Argives,  who  removed  the  Orneatae  to  their  own 
city.  (Pans.  ii.  25.  § 6,  viii.  27.  § 1.)  Thucy- 
dides mentions  (v.  67)  the  Orneatae  and  Cleonaei 
as  allies  {aippaxoi)  of  the  Argives  in  b.  c.  418; 
and  the  same  historian  relates  (vi.  7)  that  Omeae 
was  destroyed  by  the  Argives  in  b.  c.  416.  (Comp. 
Diod.  xii.  81.)  It  might  therefore  be  inferred  that 
the  destruction  of  Orneae  by  the  Argives  in  b.  c. 
416  is  the  event  referred  to  by  Pausanias.  But 
Muller  concludes  from  a well-known  passage  of  Hero- 
dotus (viii.  73)  that  Orneae  had  been  conquered  by 
Argos  long  before ; that  its  inhabitants  were  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  Perioeci;  and  that  all  the  Perioeci 
in  the  Argeia  were  called  Orneatae  from  this  place. 
But  the  Orneatae  mentioned  by  Thucydides  could 
not  have  been  Perioeci,  since  they  are  called  allies; 
and  the  passage  of  Herodotus  does  not  require,  and 
in  fact  hardly  admits  of,  Muller’s  interpretation. 
“ The  Cynurians,”  says  Herodotus  {1.  c.),  “ have 
become  Doricized  by  the  Argives  and  by  time,  being 
Orneatae  and  Perioeci.”  These  words  would  seem 
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clearly  to  mean  that,  while  the  other  Cynurians  be- 
came Perioeci,  the  Orneatae  continued  independent, 
— an  interpretation  which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
account  of  Thucydides.  (Muller,  Aeginetica,  p.  48, 
seq.,  Dorians,  iii.  4.  § 2:  Arnold,  ad  Time.  v.  67.) 

With  respect  to  the  site  of  Orneae  M'e  learn  from 
Pausanias  (v.  25.  § 5)  that  it  was  situated  on  the 
confines  of  Phliasia  and  Sicyonia,  at  the  distance  of 
120  stadia  from  Ai'gos,  being  60  stadia  from  Lyr- 
ceia,  which  was  also  60  stadia  from  Argos.  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  382)  says  that  Orneae  was  situated  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name  above  the  plain  of  the  Sicy- 
onians;  for  the  other  passage  of  Strabo  (viii.  p.  578), 
which  states  that  Orneae  lay  between  Corinth  and 
Sicyon,  and  that  it  was  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  is 
probably  an  interpolation.  (See  Kramer’s  Strabo, 
vol.  ii.  p.  186.)  Orneae  stood  on  the  northern  of 
the  two  roads,  which  led  fi'om  Argos  to  ^Mantineia. 
This  northern  road  was  called  Climax,  and  followed 
the  course  of  the  Inachus.  [Argos,  p.  201.]  Ross 
supposes  Orneae  to  have  been  situated  on  the  river, 
which  flows  from  the  south  by  the  village  of  Lionti 
and  which  helps  to  form  the  western  arm  of  the 
Asopus.  Leake  places  it  too  far  to  the  east  on  the 
direct  road  from  Argos  to  Plilius.  (Ross,  Reisen  im 
Peloponnes,  p.  135;  comp.  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p. 
351,  vol.  iii.  p.  414.) 

ORNI  {’'Opuoi),  a town  of  Thrace  mentioned 
only  by  Hierocles  (p.  632).  [T.  H.  D.] 

ORNIACI  {’OpriaKui,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 32),  a tribe  of 
the  Astures  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  Their  chief 
town  was  Intercatia.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ORNPTHON  POLIS  {’Opvidcov  n6\is),  a city 
of  the  Sidonians,  according  to  Scylax  (ap.  lleland, 
Palaest.  p.  431).  It  is  placed  more  exactly  by 
Strabo  between  Tyre  and  Sidon  (p.  758).  Pliny 
mentions  together  “ Sarepta  et  Ornithon  oppida  et 
Sidon”  (v.  19.)  Reland  suggests  that  it  may  be 
“ Tarnegola  superior,”  which  the  Talmud  places 
above  Caesarea ; Tarnegola  in  Hebrew  being  equiva- 
lent to  the  Callus  of  Latin  = opriOa  in  Greek. 
(^Palaest.  p.  916.)  Dr.  Robinson,  following  Pococke, 
conjectures  that  it  may  be  represented  by  an  ancient 
site  on  the  shore  of  the  Phoenician  plain,  where  he 
noticed  “the  traces  of  a former  site  called  'Adlan, 
consisting  of  confused  heaps  of  stones,  with  several 
old  wells.”  There  are  also  “ many  sepulchral 
grottoes,  hewn  out  of  the  hard  limestone  rock,”  in 
tlie  precipitous  base  of  the  projecting  mountain 
which  here  approaches  the  coast, — furnishing  clear 
indications  of  an  ancient  city  in  the  vicinity. 
(^Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  411,  and  note  2;  Pococke, 
Observations,  vol.  ii.  p.  84.)  [G.W.] 

OROANDA,  a town  in  the  mountains  of  Pisidia, 
near  the  south-western  shore  of  lake  Trogitis  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  37.  39 ; Plin.  v.  24).  From  this  town  the 
whole  district  derived  the  name  of  Oroandicus  tractus, 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  called  Oroandenses  or  Oro- 
andici  (^'OpoavSiKoi  or  'OpoauSeis'),  possessed,  besides 
the  chief  town  Oroanda,  also  Misthia  and  Pappa 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  18,  19;  Polyb.  xxii.  25;  Ptol.  t.  4. 
§ 12).  Hamilton  (Researches,  i.  p.  478)  believes 
that  the  ruins  he  found  on  the  slope  of  a hill  near 
lake  Egerdir,  may  mark  the  site  of  Oroanda:  but  it 
would  seem  that  its  remains  must  be  looked  for  a 
little  further  east.  [L.  S.] 

OROATIS.  [Arosis.] 

OKO'BIAE  (^OpoSiai),  a town  on  the  western 
coast  of  Euboea,  between  Aedepsus  and  Aegae, 
which  possessed  an  oracle  of  Apollo  Selinuntius. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  445  comp.  ix.  p.  405.)  The  town 
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was  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  and  an 
inundation  of  the  sea  in  b.  c.  426.  (Thuc.  iii.  89.) 
This  town  seems  to  be  the  one  mentioned  by  Ste- 
phanus  under  the  name  of  Grope  ('Opdm]'),  who  de- 
scribes it  as  “ a city  of  Euboea,  having  a very  re- 
nowned temple  of  Apollo.”  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  KopSirr}.) 
There  are  some  remains  of  the  walls  of  Orobiae  at 
Rovits,  which  word  is  only  a corruption  of  the  an- 
cient name.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p. 
176.) 

ORO'BII,  a tribe  of  Cisalpine  Gauls,  mentioned 
only  by  Pliny  (iii.  17.  s.  21),  upon  the  authority  of 
Cato,  who  said  that  Bergomum  and  Comum  had 
been  founded  by  them,  as  well  as  Forum  Licinii,  by 
which  he  must  mean  the  Gaulish  town  that  pre- 
ceded the  Roman  settlement  of  that  name.  Their 
original  abode,  according  to  Cato,  was  at  a place 
called  Barra,  situated  high  up  in  the  mountains; 
but  he  professed  himself  unable  to  point  out  their 
origin  and  descent.  The  statement  that  they 
were  a Greek  people,  advanced  by  Cornelius  Alex- 
ander (ap.  Plin.  1.  c.),  is  evidently  a mere  infe- 
rence from  the  name,  which  was  probably  corrupted 
or  distorted  with  that  very  view.  [E.  H.  B.] 
OROBIS,  or  ORBIS  ('’OpoSis'),  a river  of  Narbo- 
nensis  in  Gallia.  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  § 2)  places  the 
outlet  of  the  Orobis  between  the  mouth  of  the  Atax 
(Aude')  and  the  Arauris  (Herault),  which  shows 
that  it  is  the  Orbe.  In  Strabo’s  text  (iv.  p.  182) 
it  is  written  Obris,  which  Groskurd  unnecessarily 
corrects,  for  Orbis  and  Obris  were  probably  used  in- 
differently, and  it  seems  that  Obris  is  the  original 
reading  in  Mela  (ii.  5,  ed.  J.  Vossius,  note).  Mela 
says  that  the  Orbis  flows  past  Baeterrae  (Beziers'), 
and  Strabo  also  places  Baeterrae  on  the  Orbis.  In 
the  Ora  Maritima  (v.  590)  the  name  is  Orobis. 
The  Orbe  rises  in  the  Cevennes  in  the  north-west 
part  of  the  department  of  Herault,  and  has  a very 
winding  course  in  the  upper  part.  It  is  above  60 
miles  long.  [G.  L.] 

OROLAUNUM,  in  the  north  part  of  Gallia,  is 
placed  by  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  a road  from  Duro- 
cortorum  (Reims)  to  Trier.  It  is  placed  halfway 
between  Epoissum  (fptsch)  and  Andethanna, 
which  D’Anville  supposes  to  be  Epternach,  by 
which  he  means  Echternach  : otliers  place  An- 
dethanna about  Anwen.  The  name  Arlon  clearly 
represents  Orolaunum,  where  Roman  remains,  as  it 
is  said,  have  been  found.  Arlon  is  in  the  duchy  of 
Luxemburg.  [G.  L.] 

OROMARSACI,  a people  of  North  Gallia,  whose 
position  is  thus  described  by  Pliny  (iv.  c.  17),  who 
is  proceeding  in  his  description  from  the  Schelde 
southwards: — “Deinde  Menapii,  Morini,  Oromansaci 
juncto  pago  qui  Gessoriacus  vocatur.”  In  Harduin’s 
text  the  name  is  written  Oromansaci,  and  yet  he 
says  that  the  MSS.  have  Oromarsaci.  The  name  is 
otherwise  unknown.  D’Anville  supposes  that  the 
name  Oro-marsaci  is  represented  by  the  name  of 
a tract  of  country  between  Calais  and  Gravelines, 
which  is  Mark  or  Merk,  and  borders  on  the  Bou- 
lonnois,  in  which  the  pagus  Gessoriacus  was.  [Ges- 
soRiACUM.]  This  is  mere  guess,  but  it  is  all  that 
we  can  have.  [G.  L.] 

ORONTES  ('Op6vT7)s),  the  most  renowned  river 
of  Syria,  used  by  the  poet  Juvenal  for  the  country, 
“ in  Tiberim  defluxit  Orontes.”  (Juv.  iii.)  Its 
original  name,  according  to  Strabo,  was  Typhon 
(Tv(p<hv),  and  his  account  both  of  its  earlier  and 
later  names,  follows  his  description  of  Antioch. 
“ The  river  Orontes  flows  near  the  city.  This 
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river  rising  in  Coele-Syria,  then  sinking  beneath 
the  earth,  again  issues  forth,  and,  passing  through 
the  district  of  Apamea  to  Antiocheia,  after  ap- 
proaching the  city,  runs  off  to  the  sea  towards  Se- 
leuceia.  It  received  its  name  from  one  Orontes, 
who  built  a bridge  over  it,  having  been  formerly 
called  Typhon,  from  a mythic  dragon,  who  being 
struck  with  lightning,  fled  in  quest  of  a hiding- 
place,  and  after  marking  out  the  course  of  the 
stream  with  its  trail,  plunged  into  the  earth,  from 
whence  forthwith  issued  the  fountain.”  He  places 
its  embouchure  40  stadia  from  Seleuceia  (xvi. 
p.  750).  He  elsewhere  places  the  source  of  the 
river  more  definitely  near  to  Libanus  and  the  Para- 
dise, and  the  Egyptian  w’all,  by  the  country  of 
Apamea  (p.  756).  Its  sources  have  been  visited 
and  described  in  later  times  by  Mr.  Barker  in  1835. 
The  river  “ is  called  by  the  people  El-A'si,  ‘ the 
rebel,’  ” from  its  refusal  to  water  the  fields  without 
the  compulsion  of  water-wheels,  according  to  Abul- 
feda  (Tab.  Syr.  p.  149),  but  according  to  Mr. 
Barker,  “ from  its  occasional  violence  and  windings, 
during  a course  of  about  200  miles  in  a northerly 
direction,  passing  through  Hems  and  Hamah.,  and 
finally  discharging  itself  into  the  sea  at  Suweidiah 
near  Antioch.”  (Journal  of  the  Geog.  Soc.  vol. 
vii.  p.  99.)  The  most  remote  of  these  sources  is 
only  a few  miles  north  of  Baalbek,  near  a village 
called  Labweh,  “ at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  Anti- 
li banns  on  the  top  of  a hillock,  near  which  passes 
a small  stream,  which  has  its  source  in  the  ad- 
joining mountains,  and  after  flowing  for  several 
hours  through  the  plain,  falls  into  the  basin  from 
which  springs  the  Orontes.”  These  fountains  are 
about  12  hours  north  of  Labweh,  near  the  vil- 
lage Kurmul,  where  is  a remarkable  monument, 
“ square,  and  solid,  terminating  above  in  a pyramid 
from  60  to  70  feet  high.  On  the  four  sides  hunting 
scenes  are  sculptured  in  relief,  of  which  the  drawing 
borders  on  the  grotesque.”  (Robinson,  Journal  of 
Geog.  Soc.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  32.)  There  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  connecting  this  monument  with  the 
Paradise  or  hunting  park  mentioned  by  Strabo  near 
the  source  of  the  Orontes,  similar,  no  doubt,  in  origin 
and  character,  to  those  with  which  the  narrative 
of  Xenophon  abounds,  within  the  territories  of  the 
Persian  monarchs.  The  rise  and  course  of  this 
river  and  its  various  tributaries  has  been  detailed  by 
Col.  Chesney  (Expedition,  vol.  i.  pp.  394 — 398), 
and  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  lower  course  between 
Antioch  and  the  sea  has  been  described  in  glowing 
terms  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles.  (Travels, 
pp.  225,  226.)  [G.  W.] 

ORONTES  ('Op6vrr}s,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  § 4),  a moun- 
tain chain  of  Media,  which  extended  in  a south-east 
direction,  passing  the  Ecbatana  of  Greater  Media 
(Hamaddn').  It  must  be  considered  as  an  outlying 
portion  of  the  still  greater  chain  of  the  Zagros.  It 
is  now  called  the  Erwend  or  Elwend.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  name  is  pre.served  in  the  celebrated 
mountain  of  Kurdistan,  now  called  Rowdndiz.  In 
Armenian  geography  this  mountain  district  is  called 
Erovdntuni;  -which  is  evidently  connected  with  the 
ancient  Orontes.  (St.  Martin,  Armenia,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
363,  429.)  [Y.] 

ORONTES,  a people  of  ancient  Assyria,  described 
by  Pliny  as  being  to  the  east  of  Gaugamela  (vi.  26. 
s.  30).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  are  the 
pre.sent  Rowdndi,  a tribe  living,  as  in  ancient  times, 
about  the  great  mountain  Rowdndiz,  in  Kurdistan, 
and  doubtless  connected  with  the  Orontes  of  Ptolemy 
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(vi.  2.  § 4).  They  derive  their  name  from  Erwend, 
a pure  old  Persian  root,  which  was  usually  Hellen- 
ized  into  Orodes  or  Orontes.  (Rawlinson,  Joum.  of 
Geog.  Soc.  x.  p.  73.)  [V.] 

ORO'PUS(6  'ClpwTTos,  rarely  ^ 'ClptauSs,  Paus.  vii. 
1 1.  § 4 ; comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v. : Eth.  ’Upwirios,  and  ac- 
cording to  Steph  B.  ’npooTrevs'),  a town  on  the  borders 
of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  and  the  capital  of  a district, 
called  after  it  Oropia  (r)  ’flpcDTria.)  This  district  is 
a maritime  plain,  through  which  the  Asopus  flows 
into  the  sea,  and  extends  for  5 miles  along  the  shore. 
It  is  separated  from  the  inland  plain  of  Tanagra  by 
some  hills,  which  are  a continuation  of  the  principal 
chain  of  the  Diacrian  mountains.  Oropus  was  origi- 
nally a town  of  Boeotia;  and,  from  its  position  in  the 
maritime  plain  of  the  Asopus,  it  naturally  belonged 
to  that  country.  (Paus.  i.  34.  § 1.)  It  was,  however, 
a frequent  subject  of  dispute  between  the  Athenians 
and  Boeotians ; and  the  former  people  obtained  pos- 
session of  it  long  before  the  Peloponnesian  War.  It 
continued  in  their  hands  till  b.  c.  412,  when  the 
Boeotians  recovered  possession  of  it.  (Time.  viii.  60.) 
A few  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  402)  the  Boeotians,  in 
consequence  of  a sedition  of  the  Oropii,  removed  the 
town  7 stadia  from  the  sea.  (Diod.  xiv.  17.)  During 
the  next  60  years  the  town  was  alternately  in  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians  (comp.  Xen. 
Hell.  vii.  4.  § 1,  &c.),  till  at  length  Philip  after  the 
battle  of  Chaeroneia  gave  it  to  the  Athenians.  (Paus. 
i.  34.  § 1.)  In  B.  c.  318  the  Oropians  recovered 
their  libei-ty.  (Diod.  xviii.  56.)  In  b.  c.  312  Cas- 
sander  obtained  possession  of  the  city ; but  Polemon, 
the  general  of  Antigonus,  soon  afterwards  expelled 
the  Macedonian  garrison,  and  handed  over  the  city 
to  the  Boeotians  (Diod.  xix.  77.)  It  has  been  con- 
cluded from  a passage  of  Dicaearchus  (p.  11,  ed. 
Hudson)  that  Oropus  continued  to  belong  to  Thebes 
in  the  next  century ; but  the  expression  oluia  &r)€wu 
is  corrupt,  and  no  safe  conclusion  can  therefore  be 
drawn  from  the  passage.  Leake  proposes  to  read 
airoiKia  &7]§coy,  Wordsworth  CKia  ®ySwv,  but  C. 
Muller,  the  latest  editor  of  Dicaearchus,  reads  av~ 
voiula  OrjTuiu.  Dicaearchus  calls  the  inhabitants 
Athenian  Boeotians,  an  epithet  which  he  also  applies 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Plataeae.  Strabo  also  describes 
Oropus  as  a Boeotian  town  (ix.  p.  404);  but  Livy 
(xlv.  27),  Pausanias  (1.  c.),  and  Pliny  (iv.  7.  s.  11) 
place  it  in  Attica.  How  long  the  Oropii  inhabited 
the  inland  city  is  uncertain.  Pausanias  expressly 
says  that  Oropus  was  upon  the  sea  (cttI  ^a\d<Tarjs, 
i.  34.  § 1) ; and  the  inhabitants  had  probably  returned 
to  their  old  town  long  before  his  time. 

Although  Oropus  was  so  frequently  in  the  hands 
of  the  Athenians,  its  name  is  never  found  among  the 
Athenian  demi.  Its  territory,  however,  if  not  the 
town  itself,  appears  to  have  been  made  an  Attic 
demus  under  the  name  of  Graea  (y  TpaTo).  In 
Homer  Oropus  does  not  occur,  but  Graea  is  mentioned 
among  the  Boeotian  towns  (Jl.  ii.  498);  and  this 
ancient  name  appears  to  have  been  revived  by  the 
Athenians  as  the  official  title  of  Oropus.  Aristotle 
said  that  Oropus  was  called  Graea  in  his  time  (ap. 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  '^IpcoTvds);  and  accordingly  we  find  in 
an  inscription,  belonging  to  this  period,  the  Fpays 
(Fpaeis)  mentioned  as  a demus  of  the  tribe  Pandionis 
(Ross  & ^leier.  Hie  Demen  vonAttika,  p.  6,  seq.)  In 
the  passage  of  Thucydides  (ii.  23)  iraplouTes  Se 
' FlpuTfhv  ryv  Fleipdiicrjv  ua\ov/x4rr]v,  yi/  ve~ 

fiovrai  ’Flpumoi  ’Adrjvaiwv  vnrjKooi,  4byca(rav,  all 
the  existing  l\iSS.  have  UeipaiKi^u,  but  Stephanus, 
who  quotes  the  passage,  reads  FpaiKTjv,  which  Poppo 
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and  other  modern  editors  have  received  into  the  text. 
It  is,  however,  right  to  obsei-ve  that  the  district  of 
Oropus  was  frequently  designated  as  the  border 
country  or  country  over  the  border  (ttjs  irepav 
Time.  iii.  91). 

According  to  Dicaearchus  (Z.  c.)  the  Oropians 
were  notorious  for  their  grasping  exactions,  levied 
upon  all  imports  into  their  country,  and  were  for 
this  reason  satirised  by  Xenon,  a comic  poet: — 
Ilaj'Tes  TfXwpai,  Travres  elalv  apTrayes, 

KaKby  re\os  yevoiro  ro7s  'Clpwmois. 

The  position  of  Oropus  is  thus  defined  by  Strabo, 
“ The  beginning  [of  Boeotia]  is  Oropus,  and  the 
sacred  harbour,  which  they  call  Delphinium,  op- 
posite to  which  is  old  Eretria  in  Euboea,  distant  60 
stadia.  After  Delphinium  is  Oropus  at  the  distance 
of  20  stadia,  opposite  to  which  is  the  present  Ere- 
tria, distant  40  stadia.  Then  comes  Delium.” 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  403.)  The  modern  village  of  Oropo 
stands  at  the  distance  of  nearly  two  miles  from  the 
sea,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vourieni,  anciently 
the  Asopus:  it  contains  some  fragments  of  ancient 
buildings  and  sepulchral  stones.  There  are  also 
Hellenic  remains  at  the  SkoAo  or  wharf  upon  the 
bay,  from  which  persons  usually  embark  for  Euboea: 
this  place  is  also  called  is  tovs  ayiovs  aTro<rT6\ovs, 
from  a ruined  church  dedicated  to  the  “ Holy 
Apostles.”  Leake  originally  placed  Oropus  at 
Oropo  and  Delphinium  at  Shala;  but  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  Demi  he  leaves  the  position  of  Oropus 
doubtful.  It  seems,  however,  most  probable  that 
Oropus  originally  stood  upon  the  coast,  and  was  re- 
moved inland  only  for  a short  time.  In  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian War  Thucydides  speaks  of  sailing  to  and 
anchoring  at  Oropus  (iii.  91,  viii.  95);  and  Pau- 
sanias,  as  we  have  already  seen,  expressly  states 
that  Oropus  was  upon  the  coast.  Hence  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Skdla  is  the  site  of  Oropus,  and 
that  Oropo  is  the  inland  site  which  the  Oropians 
occupied  only  for  a time.  It  is  true  that  the  dis- 
tance of  Oropo  from  the  sea  is  more  than  double  the 
7 stadia  assigned  by  Diodorus,  but  it  is  possible 
that  he  may  have  originally  written  1 7 stadia.  If 
Oropus  stood  at  Skdla,  Delphinium  must  have  been 
more  to  the  eastward  nearer  the  confines  of  Attica. 

In  the  territory  of  Oropus  was  the  celebrated  temple 
of  the  hero  Amphiaraus.  According  to  Pausanias 
(i.  34.  § 1)  it  was  12  stadia  distant  from  Oropus. 
Strabo  places  it  in  the  district  of  Psophis,  which 
stood  between  Rhamnus  and  Oropus,  and  which  was 
subsequently  an  Attic  demus  (ix.  p.  399).  Livy 
calls  it  the  temple  of  Amphilochus  (xlv.  27),  who, 
we  know  from  Pausanias,  was  worshipped  conjointly 
with  Amphiaraus.  Livy  further  describes  it  as  a 
place  rendered  agreeable  by  fountains  and  rivers ; 
which  leads  one  to  look  for  it  at  one  of  two  torrents 
which  join  the  sea  between  Skdla  and  Kdlamo, 
which  is  probably  the  ancient  Psophis.  The  mouth 
of  one  of  these  torrents  is  distant  about  a mile  and 
a half  from  Skdla  ; at  half  a mile  from  the  mouth 
ai-e  some  remains  of  antiquity.  The  other  torrent  is 
about  three  miles  further  to  the  eastward  ; on 
which,  at  a mile  above  the  plain,  are  remains  of 
ancient  walls.  This  place,  which  is  near  Kdlamo, 
is  called  Mavro-DMlissi,  the  epithet  Mavro  (black) 
distinguishing  it  from  Dhilissi,  the  site  of  Delium. 
The  distance  of  the  Hellenic  remains  on  the  first- 
mentioned  torrent  agree  with  the  12  stadia  of 
Pausanias  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  inscriptions 
have  been  found  at  Mavro -Dhilissi  and  Kdlamo,  in 
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which  the  name  of  Amphiaraus  occurs.  Dicaear- 
chus  (Z.  c.)  describes  the  road  from  Athens  to  Oropus 
as  leading  through  bay-trees  (Sio  Sa(pviSup')  and 
the  temple  of  Amphiaraus.  Wordsworth  very  in- 
geniously conjectures  5t’  *A(piSvuv  instead  of  SiSi 
ba(pv'i8(av,  observing  that  it  is  not  probable  that  a 
topographer  would  have  described  a route  of  about 
30  miles,  which  is  the  distance  from  Athens  to 
Oropus,  by  telling  his  readers  that  it  passed  through 
“ bay-trees  and  a temple.”  Although  this  reading 
has  been  rejected  by  Leake,  it  is  admitted  into  the 
text  of  Dicaearchus  by  C.  Muller.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  444,  seq.,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  112, 
seq. ; Finlay,  Remarks  on  the  Topography  of  Oropia 
and  Diacria,  in  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature,  1839,  p.  396,  seq.;  Wordsworth, 
Athens  and  Attica,  p.  22,  seq.) 

OROSINES,  a river  of  Thrace,  flowing  into  tire 
Euxine.  (Plin.  iv.  18.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

ORO'SPEDA  (J)  'Op6(nre5a,  Strab.  iii.  p.  161, 
seq.),  called  by  Ptolemy  Ortospeda  (’OpromreSo,  iL 
6.  § 21),  a mountain  chain  in  Hispania  TaiTaconen- 
sis,  the  direction  of  which  is  described  under  His- 
pania [Vol.  I.  p.  1086].  It  is  only  necessary 
to  add  here  the  following  particulars.  It  is  the 
highest  inland  mountain  of  Spain  (11,000  feet),  at 
first  very  rugged  and  bald,  but  becoming  wooded  as 
it  approaches  the  sea  at  Calpe.  It  abounds  in  silver 
mines,  whence  we  find  part  of  it  called  Mons  Argen- 
tarius.  [Argentakius  1\Ions.]  It  is  the  present 
chain  of  Sierra  del  Mundo,  as  far  as  Sierra  <Ze 
Alcarez  and  Sierra  de  Ronda.  [T.  H.  D.] 

O'RREA.  1.  (O^pia,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 14),  a town 
of  the  Venicones,  on  the  E.  coast  of  Britannia  Bar- 
bara. Horsley  (^Brit.  Rom.  p.  373)  identifies  it 
with  Orrock,  on  the  little  river  Orewater  in  Fife~ 
shire. 

2.  A town  in  Moesia  Superior  (Ptol.  iii.  9. 
§5).  [T.H.D.] 

ORSA,  a mountain  with  a bay,  on  the  east  coast 
of  Arabia,  without  the  straits  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
(Pliny,  vi.  28.  s.  32.)  Mr.  Forster  explains  the 
name  to  mean  literally  in  Arabic  “ the  transverse 
mountain.”  He  adds:  “ Its  position  is  effectually 
determined  from  the  East  India  Company’s  Chart, 
where,  about  a third  of  a degree  south  of  Daba,  a 
great  mountain,  at  right  angles  with  the  mountains 
of  Lima,  runs  right  down  to  the  sea,  while  at  its 
base  lies  the  port  of  Chorfakan.”  {Geog.  of  Arabia, 
vol.  ii.  p.  228.)  [G.  W.] 

ORSINUS,  a tributary  of  the  Maeander,  flowing 
in  a north-western  direction,  and  discharging  itself 
into  the  main  river  a few  miles  below  Antioch 
(Plin.  V.  29).  As  some  MSS.  of  Pliny  have  Mos- 
synus,  and  as  Hierocles  (p.  665)  and  other  ecclesi- 
astical writers  (^Notit.  Episc.  Phryg.  Pac.  p.  27) 
speak  of  a town  Mosyna  in  those  parts,  the  river  was 
probably  called  Mosynus.  Its  modern  name  is  said 
to  be  Eagisik,  that  is  the  river  described  by  Col. 
Leake  (^Asia  Minor,  p.  249)  as  descending  from 
Gheira  and  Karajasu.  [L.  S.] 

ORTACEA,  a small  stream  of  Elymais,  which 
Pliny  states  flowed  into  the  Persian  Gulf ; its  mouths 
were  blocked  up  and  rendered  unfit  for  navigation 
by  the  mud  it  brought  down  (vi.  27.  s.  31).  [V.] 

ORTAGUREA.  [Makoneia.] 
ORTHAGO'RIA  ('Opdayop'ia),  a town  of  Mace- 
donia, of  which  coins  are  extant.  Pliny  (iv.  11. 
s.  18)  says  that  Ortagurea  was  the  ancient  name  of 
Maroneia  ; but  we  learn  from  an  ancient  geographer 
(Hudson,  Geogr.  Min.  vol.  iv.  p.  42)  that  Ortha- 
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I poria  was  the  ancient  name  of  Stageira,  to  which 
accordingly  the  coins  are  assigned.  (Eckhel^  vol.  ii. 
! p.73.) 


ORTHE  C'OpffTj),  a town  of  PeiThaebia  in  Thes- 
I saly,  mentioned  by  Homer  (/^.  ii.  739),  was  said  by 
I Strabo  (ix.  p.  440)  to  have  become  the  acropolis  of 
I Phalanna.  [Phalanna.J  It  occurs,  however,  in 
! tlie  lists  of  Pliny  (iv.  9.  s.  16)  as  a distinct  town 
j from  Phalanna. 

ORTHO'SIA  QOpQtama),  a town  of  Syria  men- 
j tioned  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  near  the  river  Eleu- 
therus,  contiguous  to  Simyra,  between  it  and  Tri- 
I poli.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  753;  Ptol.  v.  15.  § 4.)  The 

, former  makes  it  the  northern  extremity  of  Phoe- 

nice,  Pelusium  being  the  southern  (p.  756),  a 
distance,  according  to  Artemidorus,  of  3650  stadia 
(p.  760).  It  was  1130  stadia  south  of  the  Orontes. 
(/6.)  Ptolemy  places  both  Simyra  and  Orthosia 
; south  of  the  Eleutherus  ; but  Strabo  to  the  north  of 
it:  “ agreeable  whereunto,”  writes  Shaw,  “ we  still 
find,  upon  the  north  banks  of  this  river  (Nahr-el- 
Berd),  the  ruins  of  a considerable  city  in  a district 
named  Ortosa.  In  Peutinger’s  table,  also,  Or- 
! thosia  is  placed  30  miles  south  of  Antaradus  and  12 
miles  north  of  Tripoli.  The  situation  of  it  is  like- 
wise further  illustrated  by  a medal  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  strack  at  Orthosia,  upon  the  reverse  of  which 
we  have  the  goddess  Astarte  treading  upon  a river; 
j for  this  city  was  built  upon  a rising  ground,  on  the 
j northern  banks  of  the  river,  within  half  a furlong 
of  the  sea : and  as  the  rugged  eminences  of  Mount 
I Libanus  lie  at  a small  distance,  in  a parallel  with 
I the  shore,  Orthosia  must  have  been  a place  of  the 
greatest  importance,  as  it  would  have  hereby  the 
entire  command  of  the  road  (the  only  one  there  is) 
betwixt  Phoenice  and  the  maritime  parts  of  Syria.” 
(Travels,  p.  270,  271.)  The  difficulties  and  dis- 
crepancies of  ancient  authors  ai‘e  well  stated  by 
Pococke.  (Observations,  vol.  ii.  pp.  204,  205,  notes 
1 d.  e.)  He  assumes  the  Nahr  Kiheer  for  the 
Eleutherus,  and  places  Orthosia  on  the  river  Accar, 
between  Nahr  Kiheer  and  El-Berd.  (Maundrell, 
Journey,  March  8.)  [G.  W.] 

I ORTHO'SIA  (’Opdwaia'),  a town  of  Caria,  not  far 
I from  Alabanda,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maeander, 

I and  apparently  on  or  near  a hill  of  the  same  name 
j (Strab.  xiv.  p.  650;  Plin.  xxxvii.  25).  Near  this 
I town  the  Rhodians  gained  a victory" over  the  Carians 
; (Polyb.  XXX.  5;  Liv.  xlv.  25 ; comp.  Ptol.  v.  2.  § 19 ; 

! Plin.  V.  29,  xxxvii.  9,  25;  Hierocl.  688).  The  an- 
i dent  remains  near  Karptisli  probably  mark  the  site 
I of  Orthosia  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  234);  though 
J others,  regarding  them  as  belonging  to  Alabanda, 
i identify  it  with  Dsheni-sheer.  [L.  S.] 

! ORTHU'RA  (’'OpOovpa,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 91,  viii. 
27.  § 1 8),  a town  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Hindostdn,  described  by  Ptolemy  as  the  Palace 
of  Sornax.  It  was  in  the  district  of  the  Soretes, 

I and  has  been  identified,  conjecturally,  by  Forbiger 
! with  the  present  Utatur  or  Utacour.  [V.] 

ORTO'NA  (‘'Oprur).  1.  An  ancient  city  of 
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Latium,  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  Aequian 
territory.  It  is  twice  mentioned  during  the  wars  of 
the  Romans  with  the  latter  people : first,  in  b.  c.  481 , 
when  we  ai-e  distinctly  told  that  it  was  a Latin  city, 
which  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Aequians 
(Liv.  ii.  43;  Dionys.  viii.  91);  and  again  in  b.  c. 
457,  when  the  Aequians,  by  a sudden  attack,  took 
Corbio,  and,  after  putting  to  the  sword  the  Roman 
garrison  there,  made  themselves  masters  of  Ortona 
also;  but  the  consul  Horatius  engaged  and  defeated 
them  on  Mount  Algidus,  and  after  driving  them 
from  that  position,  recovered  possession  both  of 
Corbio  and  Ortona.  (Liv.  iii.  30;  Dionys.  x.  26.) 
From  these  accounts  it  seems  clear  that  Ortona  was 
situated  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corbio 
and  Mount  Algidus ; but  we  have  no  more  precise 
clue  to  its  position.  No  mention  of  it  is  found  in 
later  times,  and  it  probably  ceased  to  exist.  The 
name  is  much  corrupted  in  both  the  passages  of 
Dionysius ; in  the  first  of  which  it  is  written  ’Opovs, 
but  the  Vatican  MS.  has  ’Op&ra  for  ’Opreiva:  in 
the  second  it  is  written  Bipriara.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  the  Hortenses,  a people  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9)  among  the  “ populi  Albenses,”  are 
the  inhabitants  of  Ortona;  and  it  is  possible,  as 
suggested  by  Niebuhr,  that  the  ^oprtveiot  (a  name 
otherwise  wholly  unknown),  who  are  found  in  Diony- 
sius’s list  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  Latin  League,  may 
be  also  the  same  people.  (Dionys.  v.  61;  Niebuhr, 
vol.  ii.  p.  18,  note.)  The  sites  which  have  been 
assigned  to  Ortona  are  wholly  conjectural. 

2.  (Ortona  a Mare'),  a considerable  town  of  the 
Frentani,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  about 
midway  between  the  mouth  of  the  Aternus  (Pes- 
cara) and  that  of  the  Sagrus  (Sangro).  Strabo 
tells  us  that  it  was  the  principal  port  of  the  Fren- 
tani  (v.  p.  242).  He  erroneously  places  it  S.  of  the 
Sagrus;  but  the  passage  is  evidently  corrupt,  as  is 
one  in  which  he  speaks  of  Ortona  or  Histonium  (for 
the  reading  is  uncertain)  as  a resort  of  pirates. 
(Strab.  1.  c.,  and  Kramer  ad  loc.)  Ptolemy  correctly 
places  it  between  the  Sagrus  and  the  Aternus; 
though  he  eiToneously  assigns  it  to  the  Peligni. 
Pliny  mentions  it  among  the  municipal  towns  of  the 
Frentani;  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  it  was  one 
of  the  principal  places  possessed  by  that  people. 
(Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17  ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 19.)  Some  in- 
scriptions have  been  published  in  which  it  bears  the 
title  of  a colony,  but  these  are  of  dubious  authen- 
ticity (see  Zurnpt,  de  Colon,  p.  358,  note):  it  is  not 
mentioned  as  such  in  the  Liber  Colonianim.  The 
Itineraries  place  it  on  the  road  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Aternus  to  Anxamxm  (Lanciano).  The  name  is  still 
retained  by  the  modern  town  of  Ortona  ; and  antiqui- 
ties found  on  the  spot  leave  no  doubt  that  it  occupies 
the  same  site  with  the  ancient  one.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.313 ; 
Tab.  Pent.  ; Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  67.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
ORTOPLA  COpTorrXa,  Ptol.  ii.  17.  § 3;  Orto- 
pula,  Plin.  iii.  25),  a town  of  the  Liburni,  identi- 
fied with  Carlopago  or  Carlobago,  in  the  district  of 
the  Morlacca,  where  several  Roman  remains  have 
been  found.  (Neigebaur,  Die  Sud-Slaven,  pp.  225, 
228.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ORTOSPANA  (’OpTdo-TTot'o,  Strab.  xi.  p.  514, 
XV.  p.  723;  Kapovpa  r)  Ka\  'OpToaitava,  Ptol.  vi.  18. 
§ 5;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  an  ancient  city  of  Bac- 
triana,  which  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  is 
identical  with  the  modern  town  of  Kdbul.  The 
name  is  written  variously  in  ancient  authors  Orto- 
spana  or  Ortospanum ; the  latter  is  the  form  adopted 
by  Pliny  (vi.  17.  s.  21).  Three  principal  roads 
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leading  tlirongh  Bactriana  met  at  this  place;  hence 
the  notice  in  Strabo  Q.  c.)  of  the  i]  e/c  BaKTpwv 
rpioSos.  Groskurd  has  (as  appears  to  us),  on  no 
sufficient  ground,  identified  Ortospana  with  the  pre- 
sent Kandahar.  If  the  reading  of  some  of  the  MSS. 
of  Ptolemy  be  comet,  Kabul  may  be  a corruption 
of  KdSoupa. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  in  the  earlier  editions 
of  Ptolemy  (vi.  18.  § 3)  mention  is  made  of  a 
people  whom  he  calls  KaSoXirai ; in  the  latest 
of  Nobbe  (Tauchnitz,  1843)  the  name  is  changed 
to  BcoAirai.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Ptolemy 
here  is  speaking  of  Kabul,  as  Lassen  has  observed. 
(Jnd.  Alterthums.  vol.  i.  p.  29.)  The  three  roads 
may  be,  the  pass  by  Bamidn,  that  by  the  Hindu- 
Kiish,  and  that  from  Anderdb  to  Khawar.  [V.] 

ORTOSPEDA.  [Orospeda]. 

ORTY'GIA.  [Delos.] 

ORTY'GIA.  [Syracuse.] 

ORU'DII  (ra  ’OpovSia  opr],  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §§  25, 
36),  a chain  of  mountains  in  India  intra  Gangem, 
which  were,  according  to  Ptolemy,  the  source  of  the 
river  Tynna  (now  Pennais).  It  is  difficult  now  to 
identify  them  with  certainty,  but  Forbiger  conjec- 
tures that  they  may  be  represented  by  the  present 
Nella-Mella.  [V.] 

ORYX.  [Arcadia,  Vol.  I.  p.  193,  a.] 

OSCA.  1.  (^0(TKa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 68),  a town  of 
the  Ilergetes  in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
on  the  road  from  Tarraco  and  Ilerda  to  Caesar- 
augusta  (^Itin.  Ant.  pp.  391,  451),  and  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  last-named  city.  Pliny  alone  (iii. 
3.  s.  4)  places  the  Oscenses  in  Vescitania,  a dis- 
trict mentioned  nowhere  else.  It  was  a Roman 
colony,  and  had  a mint.  We  learn  from  Plutarch 
(^Sert.  c.  14)  that  it  was  a large  town,  and  the  place 
where  Sertorius  died.  It  is  probably  the  town  called 
Ileoscan  (TAedtr/cai/)  by  Strabo,  in  an  apparently 
corrupt  passage  (iii.  p.  161;  v.  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  451.)  It  seems  to  have  pos.sessed  silver  mines 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  10,  46,  xl.  43),  unless  the  “ argentum 
Oscense  ” here  mentioned  merely  refers  to  the  minted 
silver  of  the  town.  Florez,  however  (^Med.  ii.  520), 
has  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  one  place  sup- 
plying such  vast  quantities  of  minted  silver  as  we 
find  recorded  in  ancient  writers  under  the  terms 
“ argentum  Oscense,”  “ signatum  Oscense  ; ” and  is 
of  opinion  tliat  Oscense  in  these  phrases  means 
Spanish,  by  a corruption  from  the  national  name, 
Eus-cara.  (Cf.  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  60;  Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
30.)  It  is  the  modern  Huesca  in  Arragon.  (Florez, 
Med.  ii.  p.  51 3;  Sestini,  p.  176;  Mionnet,  i.  p.  46, 
Suppl.  i.  p.  92  ; Murray’s  Handbook  of  Spain, 
p.  448.) 

2.  A town  of  the  Turdetani  in  Hispania  Baetica, 
which  some  have  identified  with  Huescar,  but 
which  Ukert  (vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  370)  thinks  must  be. 
sought  to  the  W.  of  that  place.  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 12; 
Plin.  ii.  1.  s.  3.)  The  pretended  coins  of  this  town 
are  not  genuine.  (Florez,  Med.  1.  c.;  Sestini,  p.  78; 
Mionnet,  i.  p.  43,  Suppl.  i.  p.  40;  Sestini,  p.  78; 
Ukert,  1.  c.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
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OSCELA.  [Lepontii.J 

OSCI  or  OPICI  (in  Greek  always  ''Oitikoi  : the 
original  form  of  the  name  was  Opscus,  which  was 
still  used  by  Ennius,  ap.  Fest.  s.  v.  p.  198),  a nation 
of  Central  Italy,  who  at  a very  early  period  appear 
to  have  been  spread  over  a considerable  part  of  the 
peninsula.  So  far  as  we  can  ascertain  they  were  the 
original  occupants,  at  the  earliest  time  of  which  we 
have  anything  like  a definite  account,  of  the  central 
part  of  Italy,  from  Campania  and  the  borders  of 
Latium  to  the  Adriatic ; while  on  the  S.  they  ad- 
joined the  Oenotrians,  whom  there  is  good  reason  to 
regard  as  a Pelasgic  tribe.  Throughout  this  extent 
they  were  subsequently  conquered  and  reduced  to 
subjection  by  tribes  called  Sabines  or  Sabellians,  who 
issued  from  the  lofty  mountain  tracts  of  the  Apen- 
nines N.  of  the  territory  then  occupied  by  the  Oscans. 
The  relation  between  the  Sabellians  and  the  Oscans 
is  very  obscure  ; but  it  is  probable  that  the  former 
were  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  adopted  the 
language  of  the  conquered  people,  as  we  know  that 
the  language  both  of  the  Campanians  and  Samnites 
in  later  times  was  Oscan.  (Liv.  x.  20.)  Whether  it 
remained  unmixed,  or  had  been  modified  in  any 
degree  by  the  language  of  the  Sabellians,  which  was 
probably  a cognate  dialect,  we  have  no  means  of 
determining,  as  all  our  existing  monuments  of  the 
language  are  of  a date  long  subsequent  to  the  Sa- 
bellian  conquest.  The  ethnical  affinities  of  the 
Oscans,  and  their  relations  to  the  Sabellian  and  other 
races  of  Central  Italy,  have  been  already  considered 
under  the  article  Italia  ; it  only  remains  to  add  a 
few  words  concerning  what  is  known  of  the  Oscan 
language. 

Niebuhr  has  justly  remarked  that  “ the  Oscan 
language  is  by  no  means  an  inexplicable  mystery, 
like  the  Etruscan.  Had  a single  book  in  it  been 
preserved,  we  should  be  perfectly  able  to  decipher  it 
out  of  itself.”  (Nieb.  vol.  i.  p.  68.)  Even  with  the 
limited  means  actually  at  our  command  we  are  able 
in  great  part  to  translate  the  extant  inscriptions  in 
this  language,  few  and  mostly  brief  as  they  are ; 
and  though  the  meaning  of  many  words  remains 
uncertain  or  unknown,  we  are  able  to  arrive  at  t * 
distinct  conclusions  concerning  the  general  character  IJ 
and  affinities  of  the  language.  The  Oscan  was  jV' 
closely  connected  with  the  Latin  ; not  merely  as  the  jp 
Latin  was  with  the  Greek  and  other  branches  of 
the  great  Indo-Teutonic  family,  as  offshoots  from 
the  same  original  stock,  but  as  cognate  and  nearly 
allied  dialects.  This  affinity  may  be  traced  through- 
out the  grammatical  forms  and  inflections  of  the 
language  not  less  than  in  the  vocabulary  of  single 
words.  The  Latin  was,  however,  in  all  probability 
a comj)o.site  language,  derived  from  a combination  of 
this  Oscan  element  with  one  more  closely  akin  to 
the  Greek,  or  of  Pelasgic  origin  [Latium,  p.  137]  ; 
w'hile  the  Oscan  doubtless  represents  the  language  of 
Central  Italy  in  its  more  unmixed  form.  In  many 
cases  the  older  and  ruder  specimens  of  the  Latin 
retain  Oscan  forms,  which  were  laid  aside  in  the 
more  refined  stages  of  the  language  : such  is  the 
termination  of  the  ablative  in  d,  which  is  found  in 
the  Duilian  and  other  old  Latin  inscriptions,  and 
appears  to  have  been  universal  in  Oscan. 

The  few  notices  of  Oscan  woi’ds  which  have  been 
preserved  to  us  by  Latin  writers,  as  Varro,  Festus, 

&c.,  are  of  comparatively  little  importance.  Our  chief 
knowledge  of  the  language  is  derived  from  extant 
inscriptions;  of  which  the  three  most  important  are  ; 

1.  the  Tabula  Bantina,  a bronze  tablet  found  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Bantia,  on  the  borders  of  Apulia 
and  Lucania,  and  which  refers  to  the  municipal 
affairs  of  that  town  ; 2,  the  Cippus  Abellanus,  so 
called  from  its  having  been  found  at  Abella  in  Cam- 
pania, and  containing  a treaty  or  agreement  between 
the  two  neighbouring  cities  of  Nola  and  Abella; 
and  3.  a bronze  tablet  recently  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Agnone  in  northern  Samnium, 
containing  a dedication  of  various  sacred  offerings. 
It  is  remarkable  that  these  three  monuments  have 
been  found  in  nearly  the  most  distant  quarters  of 
the  Oscan  territory.  By  the  assistance  of  the  nu- 
merous minor  inscriptions,  we  may  fix  pretty  clearly 
the  limits  within  which  the  language  was  spoken. 
They  include,  besides  Campania  and  Samnium 
Proper,  the  land  of  the  Hirpini  and  Frentani,  and 
the  northern  part  of  Apulia.  No  inscriptions  in 
Oscan  have  bw-n  found  in  Lucania  (except  imme- 
diately on  its  borders)  or  Bruttium,  though  it  is 
probable  that  in  both  of  these  countries  the  Sabellian 
conquerors  introduced  the  Oscan  language,  or  one 
closely  connected  with  it ; and  we  are  distinctly 
told  by  Festus  that  the  Bruttians  spoke  Greek  and 
Oscan.  (Fest.  p.  35,  M.)  We  learn  also  with  cer- 
tainty that  not  only  the  vernacular,  but  even  the 
wBicial,  use  of  the  Oscan  language  continued  in 
Central  Italy  long  after  the  Roman  conquest.  Indeed 
few,  if  any,  of  the  extant  inscriptions  date,  from  an 
earlier  period.  The  comic  poet  Titinius  alludes  to 
it  as  a dialect  still  in  common  use  in  his  time,  about 
B.  c.  170.  (Fest.  s.v.  Opscum,  p.  189.)  The  coins 
struck  by  the  Samuites  and  their  allies  during  the 
Social  War  (b.  c.  90 — 88)  have  Oscan  inscriptions  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that,  after  the  close  of  that  contest 
and  the  general  admission  of  the  Italians  to  the 
Roman  franchise,  Latin  became  universal  as  the 
official  language  of  Italy.  Oscan,  however,  must 
have  continued  to  be  spoken,  not  only  in  the  more 
secluded  mountain  districts,  but  even  in  the  towns, 
I in  Campania  at  least,  until  a much  later  period  ; as 
I we  find  at  Pompeii  inscriptions  rudely  scratched  or 
I painted  on  the  walls,  which  from  their  hasty  exe- 
I cution  and  temporary  character  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  existed  long  before  the  destruction  of  the 
; city  in  A. ».  79. 

(Concerning  the  remains  of  the  Oscan  language 
I see  Mommsen,  Unter-Iialischen  Dialekte,  4to.  Leip- 
, zig,  1850 ; Klenze,  Philologische  Ahhandlungen, 
8vo.  Berlin,  1839  ; and  Donaldson,  Varronianm, 
. pp.  104— 138.) 

j We  have  no  evidence  of  the  Oscans  having  any 
literature,  properly  so  called  ; but  it  was  certainly 
I from  them  that  the  Romans  derived  the  dramatic 
; entertainments  called  Atellanae,  a kind  of  rude 
I farces,  probably  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to 
I the  perfomances  of  Pulcinello,  still  so  popular  at 
I Naples  and  in  its  neighbourhood.  When  these  were 
i transplanted  to  Rome  they  were  naturally  rendered 
: into  Latin  : but  though  Strabo  is  probably  mistaken 
i in  speaking  of  the  Fabulae  Atellanae  of  his  day  as 
I still  performed  at  Rome  in  Oscan,  it  is  very  natural 
; to  suppose  that  they  were  still  so  exhibited  in  Cam- 
' pania  as  long  as  the  Oscan  language  continued  in 
common  use  in  that  countiy.  (Strab.  v.  p.  233  ; 
j concerning  the  Fabulae  Atellanae  see  Mommsen, 
< I- c.  p.  118;  Bernhardy,  Romische  Literatur,  p. 

378,  &c. ; Munk,  de  Fabulis  Atellanis,  Lips. 

I 1840.)  H.  B.] 

I OSCINEIUM,  a name  which  appears  in  the  Je- 
I nisalem  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Vasatae  (^Bazas')  to 
I Elusa  (£^a?«c).  [Cossio;  Ei.csates.]  The  order 
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of  names  is  Vasatae,  Tres  Arbores,  Oscineium,  Sat- 
tium  or  Sotium,  and  Elusa.  Oscineium  is  marked  at 
the  distance  viii.  from  the  two  places  between  which 
it  lies.  D’Anville  finds  on  this  road  a place  named 
Esquies,  which  in  name  and  position  agrees  pretty 
well  with  the  Oscineium  of  the  Itin.  [G.  L.] 
OSERIATES  (’Oo-eplores),  a tribe  of  Pannonia 
Superior,  dwelling  m the  banks  of  the  river  Dravus ; 
but  nothing  is  known  about  them  but  their  name. 
(Ptol.  ii.  15.  § 2;  Plin.  iii.  28.)  [L.  S.] 

OSI,  a German  tribe  mentioned  only  by  Tacitus 
(^Germ.  28,  43),  as  dwelling  beyond  the  Quadi,  in  a 
woody  and  mountainous  coimtry.  But  their  national 
customs,  as  well  as  their  language,  were  those  of  the 
Pannonians.  They  were,  moreover,  tributary  to  the 
Quadi  and  Sarmatae.  The  exact  districts  they  in- 
habited cannot  be  determined,  nor  do  we  know 
whether  they  had  migrated  into  Germany  from  Pan- 
nonia, or  whether  they  were  an  ancient  remnant  of 
Pannonians  in  those  districts.  (L.  S.] 

OSIANA,  a town  in  the  west  of  Cappadocia,  be- 
tween the  river  Halys  and  lake  Tatta,  on  the  road 
from  Ancyra  to  Caesarea  (/f.  Ant  p.  206).  Its 
site  must  probably  be  looked  for  in  the  district  of 
Jurhup  or  Urguh.  [L.  S.] 

OSISMI  or  OSISMII  (^Oaiapioi),  a Celtic  people 
who  joined  the  Veneti  in  the  war  against  Caesar, 
B.  c.  56.  (^B.  G.  iii.  9.)  There  is  nothing  in 

Caesar  which  shows  their  position  further  than  this, 
that  they  w'ere  in  the  peninsula  of  Bretagne. 
Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  § 5)  makes  them  extend  as  far 
south  as  the  Gobaeum  headland,  and  he  names  Vor- 
ganium  as  their  chief  city.  [Gobaeum.]  If  we 
accept  the  authority  of  Mela,  who  says  (iii.  6)  that 
the  island  Sena  (Bein')  is  opposite  to  the  shores  of 
the  Osismii,  this  will  help  us  to  determine  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Osismii,  and  will  confirai  the 
conjecture  of  Gobaeum  being  the  headland  called 
Raz  Pointe,  which  is  opposite  to  the  small  island 
Sein,  or  as  it  is  improperly  called  Isle  des Saints;  or 
being  somewhere  near  that  headland.  In  another 
passage  (iii.  2)  Mela  makes  the  great  bend  of  the 
west  coast  of  Gallia  commence  where  the  limits  of 
the  Osismii  end : “ ab  illis  enim  iterum  ad  septentri- 
ones  frons  littorum  respicit,  pertinetque  ad  ultimos 
Gallicarum  gentium  Morinos.”  Pliny  (iv.  18) 
de.scribes  this  great  peninsula  of  Bretagne  thus: 
“ Gallia  Lugdunensis  contains  a considerable  penin- 
sula, which  runs  out  into  the  ocean  with  a circuit  of 
625  miles,  beginning  from  the  border  of  the  Osismii, 
the  neck  being  125  miles  in  width:  south  of  it  are 
the  Nannetes.”  It  is  plain  then  that  Pliny  placed 
the  Osismii  along  the  north  coast  of  Bretagne^ 
and  there  is  blela’s  authority  for  placing  them  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  peninsula.  The  neck  of  the  penin- 
sula which  Pliny  describes,  may  be  determined  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  bay  of  St.  Brieuc  on  the  north 
to  Lorient  on  the  south,  or  rather  to  some  of  the 
bays  east  of  it,  or  Morhihan.  It  seems  a fair  con- 
clusiou,  that  the  Osismii  occupied  a large  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Bretagne-,  or  as  Strabo  (iv.p.  195)  says  : 
“ Next  to  the  Veneti  are  the  Osismii,  whom  Pytheas 
calls  Timii,  who  dwell  in  a peninsula  which  runs 
out  considerably  into  the  ocean,  but  not  so  far  as 
Pytheas  says  and  those  who  believe  him.”  He  does 
net  tell  us  how  far  Pytheas  said  that  the  peninsula 
ran  out  into  the  sea,  but  if  we  had  Pytheas’  words, 
we  might  find  that  he  knew  something  about  it. 
The  conclusion  of  D’Anville  is  justified  by  the  ancient 
authorities.  He  says : “ It  seems  that  it  has  been 
agreed  up  to  the  present  time  to  limit  the  territory 
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of  the  Odismii  to  the  northein  coast  of  Basse  Bre- 
tagne, though  tliere  are  the  strongest  reasons  for 
thinking  that  they  occupied  the  extremity  of  the 
same  continent  in  all  its  breadth  and  tliat  the  diocese 
of  Quiniper  was  a part  of  the  territory  as  well  as  the 
diocese  of  Leon."  D’Anville  observes  that  there  is 
no  part  of  ancient  Gaul  the  geography  of  which  is 
inoie  obscure.  [G.  L.] 

O'SMIDA  ('Oa-juiSa,  Scyl.  p.  18),  a district  of 
Crete,  which  l\Ir.  Pashley’s  map  places  at  the 
sources  of  the  MegaXo-potamo.  (Hock,  Kreta,  vol. 
i.  p.  396.)  [E.  B.  J.]  ^ 

O'SPHAGUS,  a branch  of  the  river  Erigon,  in 
Lyncestis,  upon  which  the  consul  Sulpicins  pitched 
his  camp  in  the  campaign  of  B.  c.  200  (Liv.  xxxi. 
39)  ; perhaps  the  same  as  the  Schemnitza,  an 
affluent  of  the  Erigon,  which  falls  into  it  to  the  N. 
of  Bitolia.  [E.  B.  J.] 

OSQUIDATES,  one  of  the  peoples  of  Aquitania 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  19).  He  mentions  Osqui- 
dates  Montani  and  Osquidates  Campestres,  but  he 
enumerates  many  names  between  the  two,  from  which 
we  may  conclude  that  the  Campestres  did  not  border 
on  the  Montani,  for  if  they  had,  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  have  enumerated  the  Campestres  immediately 
after  the  Montani  instead  of  placing  between  them 
the  names  of  eleven  peoples.  Beside  this,  we  must 
look  for  the  Montani  on  the  north  side  of  the  Pyrenees 
and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Campes- 
tres in  the  low  country  of  Aquitania.  There  are  no 
means  for  determining  the  position  of  either  the 
Montani  or  the  Campestres,  except  from  the  resem- 
blance between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  names  in 
this  part  of  Gallia,  which  resemblance  is  often  veiy 
great.  Thus  D’Anville  supposes  that  the  Osquidates 
Montani  may  have  occupied  the  valley  of  Ossau, 
which  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  to 
Oleron,  on  a branch  of  the  Adour.  This  is  pro- 
bable enough,  but  his  attempt  to  find  a position  for 
the  Campestres  is  unsuccessful.  [G.  L.] 

OSRHOE'EE,  a small  district  in  the  NW.  corner 
of  Mesopotamia  (taken  in  its  most  extended  sense), 
which  there  is  some  reason  for  supposing  would  be 
more  correctly  written  Orrhoene.  It  does  not  appear 
in  any  writer  earlier  than  the  times  of  the  Anto- 
nines,  and  is  not  therefore  mentioned  by  either 
Strabo  or  Ptolemy.  Procopius  states  that  it  de- 
rived its  name  from  a certain  Osroes,  who  ruled 
there  in  former  times  (Pers.  i.  17);  and  Dion  Cas- 
sius declares  that  the  name  of  the  man  who  be- 
trayed the  Romaiv  army  under  Crassus  was  Abgarus 
the  Osroenian  (xl.  19;  see  for  the  same  name,  Ixviii. 
18,  and  Ixxvii.  12.)  Again,  Herodian  calls  the 
people  who  dwelt  in  those  parts  Osroeni  (iii.  9,  iv. 
7,  vii.  1).  Ammianus  writes  the  name  Osdroene 
(xiv.  3,  8,  xxiv.  1).  The  name  prevailed  in  the 
country  as  late  as  the  seventh  century.  (Hierocl. 
p.  713.)  In  the  Notitia  Imperat.  Osroene  was 
placed  under  a “ Praeses  Provinciae,”  and  appears 
to  have  been  sometimes  included  in  Mesopotamia, 
sometimes  kept  separate  from  it.  (See  Justinian, 
Notit.  cit.  § 11  ; Joan.  Malalas,  xi.  p.  274,  ed. 
Bonn;  Noiis.  de  Epoch,  ii.  p.  110.)  It  is  most 
likely  that  the  correct  form  of  the  name  is  Orrhoene; 
and  that  this  is  connected  with  the  Mavvovo^pa  of 
Lsidorus.  (^Stathn.  Parth.  and  see  Dion,  Ixviii.  2, 
for  the  name  of  Mannus,  a chief  of  the  Mesopotamian 
Arabs,  who  gave  himself  up  to  Trajan.)  Not  im- 
possibly, the  Oruros  of  Pliny  may  refer  to  the  same 
district,  (vi.  30,  119.)  [Eokssa.]  [V.] 

OSSA  (■'Off era,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 15),  a town  of  the 
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Bisaltae,  which,  before  the  annexation  of  Bisaltia 
to  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  must  have  been  a 
place  of  some  importance  from  the  fact  of  its  pos- 
.sessing  an  autonomous  coinage.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p. 
73.)  It  has  been  identified  with  SoJehd,  a large  vil- 
lage on  the  S.  side  of  the  Nigrita  mountain,  where 
some  Hellenic  remains  are  found  on  the  surrounding 
heights.  Another  ancient  site  at  Lakhand,  on  the 
N.  road  from  Serves  to  Saloniki,  has  also  claims  to 
be  considered  the  representative  of  Ossa.  (Leake, 
North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  213,  233.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
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OSSA  (’'Offffo),  a lofty  mountain  in  Thessaly  on 
the  coast  of  Magnesia,  separated  from  Olympus  only 
by  the  narrow  vale  of  Tempe.  Hence  it  was  sup- 
posed by  the  ancients  that  these  mountains  were 
once  united,  and  had  been  separated  by  an  earth- 
quake. (Herod,  vii.  129;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  430,  442; 
Lucan,  vi.  347;  Claudian,  Rapt.  Proserp.  ii.  183.) 
Ossa  is  conical  in  form  and  has  only  one  summit. 
Polybius  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains  in  Greece  (xxxiv.  10);  but  it  is  considerably 
lower  than  Olympus,  and  according  to  Ovid  even 
lower  than  Pelion.  (Ov.  Fast.  iii.  441.)  Accord- 
ing to  Dodwell,  who  speaks,  however,  only  from 
conjecture.  Ossa  is  about  5000  feet  high.  To  the 
south  of  Ossa  rises  Mt.  Pelion,  and  the  last  falls  of 
the  two  mountains  are  united  by  a low  ridge. 
(Herod,  vii.  129.)  Olympus,  Ossa,  and  Pelion 
differ  greatly  in  character;  and  the  conical  peak, 
standing  between  the  other  two,  is  well  contrasted 
with  the  broad  majesty  of  Olympus,  and  the  ex- 
tended outline  of  Pelion.  The  length  of  Ossa  along 
the  coast  is  said  by  Strabo  to  be  80  stadia  (ix.  p. 
443).  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  allude  to  the  ■/ 

passages  in  the  poets,  in  which  Ossa  is  mentioned,  jj 

along  with  Olympus  and  Pelion,  in  the  war  of  tlie 
giants  and  the  gods.  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  312 ; Virg.  Georg. 
i.  282,  &c.)  The  modern  name  of  Ossa  is  Kissavo. 
(Holland,  Travels,  &c.  vol.  ii.  pp.  3,  95;  Dodwell, 
Classical  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  106;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  434,  vol.  iv.  pp.  411,  513;  Me'- 
zikes,  Mtmoire  sur  le  Pelion  et  VOssa,  Paris, 
1853.) 

2.  A mountain  in  Elis  near  Olympia.  [Vol.  I. 
p.  817,  b.] 

OSSADIAE  (’OffffdStat),  a people  who  dwelt  in 
the  Panjdb  along  the  banks  of  the  Acesines  (C/«e- 
ndV),  and  who  surrendered  themselves  to  Alexander  I 
the  Great  after  the  conquest  of  the  Malli  (^Multan). 
(Arrian,  vi.  15.)  [V.] 

OSSARE'NE  QOaaap-nvi],  Ptol.  v.  13.  § 9 ; T«- 
(Tap7]v‘f),  Intrirp.),  a canton  of  Armenia  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cyrus.  St.  Martin 
{Mem.  sur  V Armenie,  vol.  i.  p.  81)  is  of  opinion 
that  it  may  be  the  same  as  the  Gogarene  of 
Strabo.  [E.  B.  J.] 

OSSET,  also  called  Julia  Constantia  (Plin.  iii.  3),  i 
a town  of  Baetica,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  I 
Baetis,  and  opposite  to  Hispalis.  It  is  probably  the 
modern  S.  Juan  de  A Ifarache,  near  Costello  de  la 
Cuesta,  where  there  are  some  Roman  remains. 
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(Florez,  Esp.  S.  ix.  p.  106,  Med.  ii.  p.  528;  Mion- 
net,  i.  p.  25;  Sestini,  il/ed  Isp.  p.  79.)  [T.  H.  D.] 


OSSIGERDA  or  OSICERDA  ( OaiKepU,  Ptol.  ii. 
6.  § 63),  a town  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
coneiisis.  It  was  a municipium  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  Caesaraugusta.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  who  calls 
the  inhabitants  Ossigerdenses.)  It  had  a mint. 
(Florez,  3Ied.  ii.  p.  532,  iii.  p.  109  ; Mionnet,  i. 
p.  47,  Suppl.  i.  p.  95;  Sestini,  p.  177.)  Ukert 
(vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  417)  identifies  it  with  Ossera,  near 
Saragossa.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OSSIGI  LACO'NICUM,  a town  on  the  borders  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  at  the  place  where  the  Baetis 
enters  that  country  (Plin.  iii.  3);  now  Marquiz, 
where  there  are  Roman  ruins  and  inscriptions.  (Flo- 
rez, Esp.  S.  xii.  367,  v.  24.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

OSSO'NOBA  (’Oo-ffoVoga,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  §3),  a 
town  of  the  Turdetani  in  Lusitania,  between  the 
rivers  Tagus  and  Anas,  on  the  road  from  Esuris  to 
I Ebora  and  Pax  Julia.  Ant.  pp.  418,  426.) 

[Lusitania,  p.  220,  a.]  It  is  the  same  town 
mentioned  by  Strabo  in  a corrupt  passage  (iii.  p. 
143),  by  Mela  (iii.  1.  § 6),  Pliny  (iv.  21.  s.  35),  and 
others.  Commonly  identified  with  Estoy,  lying  a 
; little  N.  of  Faro,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Silves, 

: where  Roman  ruins  and  inscriptions  are  still  found. 
One  of  the  latter  has  resp.  osson.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  1.  p.  387.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

! OSTEO'DES  (’0(TTec6Srjs),  a small  island  in  the 
; Tyrrhenian  sea,  lying  off  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  and 
W.  of  the  Aeolian  Islands.  Diodorus  tells  us  that  it 
I derived  its  name  (the  Bone  Island)  from  the  circum- 
I stance  of  the  Carthaginians  having  on  one  occasion 
i got  rid  of  a body  of  6000  turbulent  and  disaffected 
mercenaries  by  landing  them  on  this  island,  which 
! was  barren  and  uninhabited,  and  leaving  them  there 
to  perish.  (Diod.  v.  11).  He  describes  it  as  situated 
j in  the  open  sea,  to  the  west  of  the  Liparaean  or 
I Aeolian  Islands ; a description  which  applies  only  to 
; the  island  now  called  Ustica.  The  difficulty  is,  that 
I both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  distinguish  Ustica  (Ov- 
I (m'(ca)  from  Osteodes,  as  if  they  were  two  separate 
I islands  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 17).  The 
1 former  writer  says,  “ a Solunte  Ixxv.  M.  Osteodes, 

, contraque  Paropinos  Ustica.”  But  as  there  is  in 
I fact  but  one  island  in  the  open  sea  W.  of  the  Lipari 
! Islands  (all  of  which  are  clearly  identified),  it  seems 
: certain  that  this  must  have  been  the  Osteodes  of  the 
I Greeks,  which  was  afterwards  known  to  the  Romans 
as  Ustica,  and  that  the  existence  of  the  two  names 
I led  the  geographers  to  suppose  they  were  two  distinct 
I islands.  Mela  does  not  mention  Ustica,  but  notices 
1 Osteodes,  which  he  reckons  one  of  the  Aeolian  group; 
I and  its  name  is  found  also  (corruptly  written  Ostodi's) 
! in  the  Tabula,  but  in  a manner  that  affords  no  real 
i clue  to  its  position.  (Mel.  ii.  7.  § 18;  Tab.  Pent.') 
1 Ustica  is  an  island  of  volcanic  origin,  about 
; 10  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  situated  about 
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40  miles  N.  of  the  Capo  di  Gallo  near  Palermo,  and 
60  miles  W.  of  Alicudi,  the  westernmost  of  the 
Lipari  Islands.  It  is  at  this  day  well  inhabited, 
and  existing  remains  show  that  it  must  have  been 
so  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  also.  (Smyth’s  Sicily, 
p.  279.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

O'STIA  (^narla:  Eili.  Ostiensis;  Ostia),  a city 
of  Latium,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  from 
which  position  it  derived  its  name.  It  was  on  tbe 
left  bank  of  the  river,  at  a distance  of  16  miles  from 
Rome,  by  the  road  which  derived  from  it  the  name 
of  Via  Ostiensis.  (^Itin.  Ant.  p.  301.)  All  an- 
cient writers  agree  in  representing  it  as  founded  by 
the  Roman  king  Ancus  Marcius ; and  it  seems 
certain  that  it  always  retained  the  position  of  a 
colony  of  Rome,  and  was  at  no  period  independent. 
From  its  position,  indeed,  it  naturally  became  the 
port  of  Rome,  and  was  essential  to  that  city,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  that  naval  su- 
premacy which  it  had  established  before  the  close  of 
the  regal  period,  but  for  securing  its  supplies  of 
corn  and  other  imported  produce  which  was  carried 
up  the  Tiber.  Ancus  Marcius  at  the  same  time  es- 
tablished salt-works  on  the  site,  which  for  a long 
time  continued  to  supply  both  Rome  itself  and  the 
neighbouring  country  in  the  interior  with  that  ne- 
cessary article.  (Liv.  i.  33 ; Dionys.  iii.  44 ; Cic. 
de  Rep.  ii.  3,  18;  Strab.  v.  p.  232;  Flor.  i.  4; 
Eutrop.  i 5;  Fest.  p.  197.)  Therecan  be  no  doubt 
that  the  importance  of  Ostia  must  have  continued 
to  increase  with  the  growing  prosperity  and  power 
of  Rome;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  we  meet  with 
no  mention  of  its  name  in  history  until  the  period  of 
the  Second  Punic  War.  At  that  time  it  appears  as 
a commercial  and  naval  station  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance; and  was  not  only  the  port  to  which  the 
corn  from  Sicily  and  Sardinia  was  brought  for  the 
supply  of  Rome  itself,  as  well  as  of  the  Roman 
legions  in  the  field,  but  was  the  permanent  station 
of  a Roman  fleet,  for  the  protection  both  of  the 
capital,  and  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Italy. 
(Liv.  xxii.  1 1,  37,  57,  xxiii.  38,  xxv.  20,  xxvii.  22.) 
It  was  at  this  time  still  reckoned  one  of  the  “ colo- 
niae  maritimae ;”  but  on  account  of  its  peculiar  im- 
portance in  relation  to  Rome,  it  enjoyed  special  privi- 
leges; so  that  in  b.  c.  207,  when  the  other  maritime 
colonies  endeavoured  to  establish  a claim  to  ex- 
emption from  levies  for  military  service,  this  was 
allowed  only  in  the  case  of  Ostia  and  Antium  ; the 
citizens  of  which  were  at  the  same  time  compelled  to 
be  constantly  present  as  a garrison  within  their  own 
walls.  (Liv.  xxvii.  38.)  On  a subsequent  occa- 
sion (b.  c.  191)  they  attempted  to  extend  this  ex- 
emption to  the  naval  service  also;  but  their  claim 
was  at  once  disallowed  by  the  senate,  (/d  xxxvi. 
3.)  Even  after  the  complete  establishment  of  the 
naval  power  of  the  Roman  Republic,  Ostia  seems  to 
have  continued  to  be  the  usual  station  of  a Roman 
fleet;  and  in  b.  c.  67  it  was  there  that  a squadron, 
which  had  been  assembled  for  the  repression  of  the 
Cilician  pirates,  was  attacked  by  the  pirates  them- 
selves, and  the  ships  either  destroyed  or  taken. 
(Cfc  pro  Leg.  Alanil.  12;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  5.) 
Ostia  itself  also  suffered  severely  dm-ing  the 
civil  wars  of  Sulla  and  Marius,  having  been  taken 
by  the  latter  in  b.  c.  87,  and  given  up  to  plunder 
and  devastation  by  his  soldiers,  (Appian,  B.  C.  i. 
67;  Liv.  Epit.  Ixxix;  Oros.  v.  19,  Flor.  iii.  21. 
§ 12) 

But  its  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  as  the 
port  of  Rome,  secured  it  from  decay:  and  so  im- 
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poi*tant  was  the  trade  of  Ostia  become,  especially  on 
account  of  the  supplies  of  corn  which  it  furnished  to 
the  capital,  that  it  was  made  the  place  of  residence  of 
one  of  the  four  quaestors  of  Italy,  and  gave  name  to 
one  of  the  “ provinciae  quaestoriae”  into  which  that 
country  was  divided.  (Cic.  pro  Muren.  8,  pro  Sest. 
17  ; Suet.  Claud.  24.)  But  the  increasing  com- 
merce of  Ostia  rendered  its  natural  disadvantages 
as  a port  only  the  more  sensible;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  those  disadvantages  were  them- 
selves continually  increasing.  It  had  been  origin- 
ally founded,  as  we  are  expressly  told,  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  from  which  it  is  now  distant 
above  three  miles ; and  the  process  of  alluvial  depo- 
sition, which  has  wrought  this  change,  has  been 
undoubtedly  going  on  throughout  the  intervening 
period  Hence  Strabo  describes  in  strong  terms  the 
disadvantages  of  Ostia  in  his  day,  and  calls  it  “ a 
city  without  a port,  on  account  of  the  alluvial  depo- 
sits continually  brought  down  by  the  Tiber,  which 
compelled  the  larger  class  of  vessels  to  ride  at 
anchor  in  the  open  roadstead  at  great  risk,  while 
their  cargoes  were  unloaded  into  boats  or  barges,  by 
which  they  were  carried  up  the  river  to  Rome. 
Other  vessels  were  themselves  towed  up  the  Tiber, 
after  they  had  been  lightened  by  discharging  a part 
of  their  cargoes.”  (Strab.  v.  pp.  231,  232.)  Diony- 
sius gives  a more  favourable  view,  but  which  does 
not  substantially  differ  from  the  preceding  account. 
(Dionys.  iii.  44.)  These  evils  had  already  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  dictator  Caesar,  and  among  the 
projects  ascribed  to  him,  was  one  for  forming  an 
artificial  port  or  basin  at  Ostia  (Plut.  Caes.  58) : 
but  this  was  neglected  by  his  successors,  until  the 
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increasing  difficulty  of  supplying  Rome  with  com 
compelled  Claudius  to  undertake  the  work. 

That  emperor,  instead  of  attempting  to  cleanse 
and  restore  the  original  port  of  Ostia  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  determined  on  the  construction  of  an 
entirely  new  basin,  which  was  excavated  in  the  sea- 
shore about  two  miles  to  the  N.  of  Ostia,  and  which 
was  made  to  communicate  with  the  river  by  an  arti- 
ficial cut  or  canal.  This  port  was  protected  and 
enlarged  by  two  moles  projecting  out  into  the  sea,  so 
as  to  enclose  an  extensive  space,  while  in  the  interval 
between  them  a breakwater  or  artificial  island  was 
thrown  up,  crowned  by  a lighthouse.  (Dion  Cass, 
lx.  11 ; Suet.  Claud.  20;  Plin.  ix.  6,  xvi.  40.  s.  76; 
Juv.  xii.  75 — 81.)  This  great  work  was  called  the 
PoRTus  Augusti,  on  which  account  its  construction, 
or  at  least  commencement,  is  by  some  writers  re- 
ferred to  the  emperor  Augustus  ; but  there  is  no  au- 
thority for  this  ; and  Dion  Cassius  distinctly  assigns 
the  commencement  as  well  as  completion  of  it  to 
Claudius.  Nero,  however,  appears  to  have  put  the 
finishing  hand  to  the  work,  and  in  consequence 
struck  coins  on  which  he  claims  it  for  his  own. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  vi.  p.  276.)  After  this  it  was  con- 
siderably augmented  by  Trajan,  who  added  an  inner 
basin  or  dock,  of  a hexagonal  form,  surrounded  with 
quays  and  extensive  ranges  of  buildings  for  maga- 
zines and  storehouses.  This  port  was  called  by  him 
PoRTUS  Trajani;  and  hence  we  afterwards  meet  in 
inscriptions  with  the  “ Portus  Augusti  et  Trajani,” 
and  sometimes  “ Portus  uterque  ” in  the  same  sense. 
(Juv.  1.  c.,  et  Schol.  ad  loc. ; Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  308. 
10,  p.  440.  3.)  At  the  same  time  he  enlarged  cut 
repaired  the  artificial  channel  of  communication  with 
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A A.  Main  channel  of  the  Tiber. 

B.  Right  arm  of  ditto,  the  Fossa  Trajana,  now 

called  Fiumicino. 

C.  Fiuvie  Morto,  dry  bed  of  ancient  course  of  the 

Tiber. 


D.  Modem  village  of  Ostia, 

E.  Ruins  of  ancient  Ostia. 

F.  Portus  Augusti. 

G.  Portus  Trajani. 

H.  Insula  Sacra. 
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ij  the  Tiber,  which  now  assumed  the  name  of  Fossa 
I Trajana,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  same  which  still 
|i  exists  under  the  name  of  Fiumicino,  and  forms  the 
‘I  right  arm  of  the  Tiber,  from  which  it  separates 
'i  about  a mile  and  a half  above  the  site  of  Ostia, 
i The  new  port  thus  constructed  soon  gave  rise  to 
I the  growth  of  a new  town  around  it,  which  was 
I generally  known  by  the  name  of  Portus  Ostiensis, 

I sometimes  also  Portus  Urbis  or  Portus  Romae,  but 
more  frequently,  at  least  in  later  times,  simply 
I Portus.  It  seems  to  have  been  designed  more  par- 
! ticularly  for  the  importation  of  corn  for  the  supply 
I of  the  capital,  an  object  of  which  the  importance 
I became  felt  more  and  moie,  as  the  population  of 
Rome  continued  to  increase,  while  it  became  more 
1 absolutely  dependent  upon  foreign  produce.  The 
I adjoining  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber 
I was  portioned  out  among  a body  of  colonists  before 
i the  time  of  Trajan  (^Lih.  Colon,  p.  222)  ; and  a new 
I line  of  road  was  constructed  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Tiber  from  Rome  to  the  new  port,  which  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Via  Portuensis.  In  the  reign  of 
Constantine  the  city  of  Portus  was  erected  into  an 
i episcopal  see  (Anastas.  Vit.  Silvestr.  34) ; and  the 
same  emperor  surrounded  it  with  strong  walls  and 
towers,  which  are  still  in  considerable  part  extant. 

Meanwhile  Ostia  itself  was  far  from  sinking  into 
decay.  Repeated  notices  of  it  during  the  earlier 
I periods  of  the  Roman  Empire  show  it  to  have  been 
still  a flourishing  and  populous  city,  and  successive 
emperors  concurred  in  improving  it  and  adorning  it 
with  public  buildings.  It  was  particularly  indebted 
to  the  care  of  Hadrian  (Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  249.  7) 

I and  Septimius  Severus,  numerous  inscriptions  in 
honour  of  whom  have  been  discovered  among  its 
ruins.  (Nibby,  Dintorni,  vol.  ii.  pp.  434,  468.) 
Aurelian,  also,  we  are  told,  adorned  it  with  a Forum, 

' which  bore  his  name,  and  which  was  decorated  by 
his  successor  Tacitus  with  100  columns  of  Numidic 
I marble.  (Vopisc.  Aurel.  45  ; Too.  10.)  The  exist- 
ing remains  confirm  the  inference  which  we  should 
I draw  from  these  accounts,  and  show  that  Ostia  must 
j have  continued  to  be  a flourishing  town  till  towards 
the  close  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  far  superior  in 
1 the  number  and  splendour  of  its  public  buildings  to 

I the  neighbouring  town  of  Portus.  But  the  security 
1 of  the  latter  place,  which  was  well  fortified,  while 
j Ostia  was  wholly  unprotected  by  walls  (Procop. 

: B.  G.  i.  26),  must  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 

I advantage  of  Portus  ; and  the  artificial  port  seems  to 
j have  obtained  an  increasing  preference  over  the 
i natural  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  Rutilius  says  that  in 
his  time  (abcait  a.  d.  414)  the  left  arm,  or  main 
channel  of  the  river,  was  so  obstructed  with  sand  as 
1 to  be  wholly  deserted  (^Itin.  i.  181)  ; but  this  would 
I appear  to  be  an  exaggerated  statement,  as  Procopius 
I more  than  a century  later  describes  them  as  both 
1 navigable  (Procop.  1.  c.).  Ostia  was,  however,  in 
I his  day  already  in  a state  of  great  decay,  and  the 
road  which  led  from  thence  to  Rome  (the  Via  Os- 
i tiensis)  was  neglected  and  abandoned,  while  the  Via 
; Portuensis  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber  was  still 
' the  scene  of  considerable  traffic.  The  importance  of 
Portus  became  more  developed  when  Rome  itself 
became  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  hostile  barbarians. 

I In  A.  D.  409  Alaric,  king  of  the  Goths,  made  himself 
I master  of  the  poit,  and  with  it  of  the  stores  of  corn 
for  the  supply  of  the  capital,  which  compelled  the 
senate  to  capitulate  on  the  terms  that  he  chose  to 
dictate  (Zosim.  vi.  6);  and  again  during  the  wars 
of  Bclisarius  and  Vitigcs  (in  537)  the  Gothic  king, 
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by  making  himself  master  of  Portus,  was  able  to 
reduce  his  adversary  to  severe  distress  (Procop. 
B.  G.  i.  26,  &c.).  The  decline  of  Ostia  continued 
throughout  the  earlier  part  of  the  middle  ages  ; in 
827  it  is  described  as  altogether  in  ruins,  and  the 
continued  incursions  of  the  Saracens  throughout  that 
centuiy  seem  to  have  completed  its  desolation. 

But  nieanwhile  the  artificial  ports  of  Claudius 
and  Trajan  were  beginning  in  their  turn  to  suffer 
from  the  deposit  of  sand  which  is  constantly  going 
on  along  these  shores ; and  no  attempt  being  made 
in  these  ages  of  confusion  and  disorder  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  evil,  they  were  both  gradually  filled 
up  so  as  to  be  rendered  altogether  useless.  In  the 
10th  century,  the  port  of  Trajan  was  already  reduced 
to  a mere  lake  or  pool,  altogether  cut  oft’  from  the 
sea,  and  only  communicating  by  a ditch  with  the 
Tiber.  (Ughelli,  Italia  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  134.)  The 
consequence  was  that  for  a time  the  trade  was  again 
forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  left  arm  of  the  river  ; 
and  the  modern  Ostia,  where  a castle  or  fort  had 
been  founded  by  Pope  Gregory  IV.,  a little  above 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  became  again  for  a 
period  of  some  centuries  the  landing-place  of  tra- 
vellers and  the  port  of  Rome.  It  was  not  till  1612 
that  Pope  Paul  V.  once  more  caused  the  canal  of 
Ti-ajan  to  be  restored  and  cleared  out,  and  continued 
to  the  present  line  of  sea-coast,  where  a small  port 
called  Fiumicino  was  constructed ; and  from  this 
time  the  whole  traffic  carried  on  by  the  Tiber  with 
Rome  (which  is  however  but  inconsiderable)  has 
been  confined  to  this  arm  of  the  river.  The  main 
channel,  on  the  other  hand,  having  been  completely 
neglected,  has  become  so  obstructed  with  sand  near 
the  mouth  as  to  be  wholly  impracticable. 

The  modern  village  of  Ostia  is  a very  poor  place, 
with  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  but  retains  little  more 
than  50  permanent  inhabitants,  who  are  principally 
employed  in  the  neighbouring  salt-works.  Its  climate 
in  summer  is  extremely  unhealthy.  The  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  begin  about  half  a mile  below  it, 
and  extend  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  for  a 
space  of  near  a mile  and  a half  in  length,  and  a mile 
in  breadth.  Though  extensive,  they  are  for  the  most 
part  in  a very  dilapidated  and  imperfect  state,  so  as 
to  have  little  or  no  interest  as  architectural  monu- 
ments ; but  among  them  jmay  be  distinctly  traced 
the  remains  of  a theatre,  4.  temple  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  the  forum,  with  seyeirM  of  the  public  buildings 
that  surrounded  it  j and  near  the  Torre  Bovacciana, 
close  to  the  Tiber,  are  the  ruins  of  buildings  that 
appear  to  indicate  this  as  the  site  of  the  actual  port 
or  emporiuiij^l^'-.Ostia  in  the  imperial  period.  The 
great  num|^;  and  beauty  of  the  statues  and  other 
works  of  aft,  which  have  been  brought  to  light  by 
the  excavations  carried  on  at  successive  periods  on 
the  site  of  Ostia,  are  calculated  to  give  a high  notion 
of  the  opulence  and  prosperity  of  the  ancient  city. 

The  ruins  of  Portus,  which  are  also  veiy  consi- 
derable, are  of  an  entirely  different  character  from 
those  of  Ostia.  They  are  found  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  about  2 miles  from  the  present  line  of 
sea-coast  at  Fiumicino,  and  are  still  known  as  Porto  ; 
while  the  inner  basin  of  Trajan,  the  hexagonal  form 
of  which  may  be  distinctly  traced,  though  it  is  in 
great  part  filled  with  sand,  is  still  popularly  known 
by  the  name  of  II  Trajano.  The  quays  of  solid 
masonry  that  surrounded  it  are  still  well  preseiwed ; 
while  extensive,  though  shapeless,  masses  of  ruins 
adjoining  it  appear  to  have  been  those  of  the  maga- 
zines and  storehouses  attached  to  the  port.  The 
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remains  of  the  port  of  Claudius  are  less  distinct ; the 
line  of  the  moles  which  bounded  it  may,  however,  be 
traced,  though  they  are  altogether  buried  in  sand  ; 
the  tower  of  the  lighthouse  or  Pharos  was  still  visible 
in  the  15th  century,  when  the  ruins  were  visited 
and  described  by  Pope  Pius  IL,  but  has  now  entirely 
disappeared.  A considerable  part  of  the  ancient  walls 
with  which  the  city  was  fortified  by  Constantine  is 
still  visible;  they  were  strengthened  with  towers,  and 
closely  resemble  in  their  style  of  construction  the 
older  portions  of  those  of  Rome. 

Between  the  site  of  Ostia  and  that  of  Portus  is 
the  island,  formed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  Tiber, 
which  is  about  3 miles  in  length  by  2 in  breadth. 
It  is  commonly  known  as  the  Insula  Sacra,  an 
appellation  first  given  to  it  by  Procopius,  who  de- 
scribes it  in  detail  (B.  G.  i.  26).  The  origin  of  the 
epithet  is  unknown,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  in 
Christian  times  regarded  as  consecrated,  having  been, 
according  to  Anastasius,  bestowed  by  Constantine 
upon  the  church.  It  is  described  in  exaggerated 
terms  by  a writer  of  the  5th  century  (Aethicus, 
Cosmogr.  p.  716,  ed.  Gi'onov.)  for  its  beauty  and 
fertility,  whence  he  says  it  was  termed  “ Libanus 
Almae  Veneris : ” but  in  spring  it  is  still  covered  with 
fine  pastures  abounding  with  beautiful  flowers.  The 
formation  of  this  island  obviously  dates  only  from  the 
construction  of  the  right  arm  of  the  Tiber,  now 
known  as  H Fiumicino,  which,  as  already  shown,  is 
probably  wholly  artificial.  No  writer  before  the  time 
of  the  Roman  Empire  alludes  to  more  than  one  mouth 
of  the  river. 

The  topography  of  Ostia  and  Portus,  and  the 
vicissitudes  and  changes  which  the  two  ports  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  have  undergone,  are  fully  traced, 
and  the  existing  ruins  described  in  detail,  by  Nibby 
(^Dintornidi  Roma,  vol.  ii.  p.  426 — 474, 602 — 660); 
as  well  as  by  Preller,  in  the  Berichte  der  Sdchsischen 
Gesellschaft  for  the  year  1849  (pp.  5 — 38).  The 
preceding  plan  is  copied  from  one  given  by  the  latter 
writer.  [E.  H.  B.j 

OSTIAEI,  OSTIDAMNII.  Stephanus  (s.  v. 
^Ha-Tioues)  has  preserved  a notice  of  a Gallic  people 
whom  he  descrbes  “ as  a nation  on  the  western 
Ocean,  whom  Artemidorus  names  Cossini,  and  Py- 
theas  names  Ostiaei.”  Strabo  (p.  63)  observes  of 
Pytheas  that  what  he  says  of  the  Ostiaei  and  the 
parts  beyond  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Scythia,  is  all 
false.  Whether  false  or  true,  we  learn  from  Strabo 
that  Pytheas  spoke  of  the  Ostiaei  of  Gallia  ; and  we 
can  safely  infer  that  Pytheas  placed  them  on  the 
west  coast  of  Gallia  opposite  to  Britain.  A passage 
of  Strabo  has  been  cited  under  Osismii,  in  which  it 
is  stated  of  the  Osismii  that  Pytheas  named  them 
Timii.  Ukert  (^Gallien,  p.  336)  purposes  to  change 
ovs  Tifilovs  in  this  passage  of  Strabo  into  ovs 
^flcTTia'iovs.  The  proposal  is  reasonable.  The  text 
of  Strabo  is  probably  corrupt  here.  These  Ostiaei 
of  Pytheas  can  be  no  other  than  the  Osismii. 

Eratosthenes  mentioned  a people  of  Gallia  named 
Ostidamnii  on  the  west  coast  of  Gallia.  He  also 
spoke  (Strab.  p.  64)  of  the  promontory  of  the  Os- 
tidamnii which  is  called  Calbium.  It  is  clear  that 
he  is  speaking  of  the  peninsula  of  Bretagne,  The 
Ostiaei,  Ostidamnii,  Osismii  are  evidently  the  same 
people.  [G.  L.] 

OSTIPPO,  a free  city  of  Hispania  Baetica,  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  Astigi  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3),  and  on 
the  road  from  Hispalis  to  Corduba.  (^Itin.  Ant. 
p.  411.)  It  has  not  been  satisfactorily  identified, 
but,  according  to  Ukert  (vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  360),  it 
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must  probably  be  sought  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  modern  Ecija.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OSTRA  ('OcTTpa : Eth.  Ostranus),  a town  of 
Umbria,  in  the  district  once  occupied  by  the  Senones 
mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  (Plin.  iii. 
14.  s.  19;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 51),  but  of  very  uncertain 
site.  [Umbria].  [E.  H.  B.] 

OSTRACPNA  (’Ocrrpa/ctn],  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 12; 
Plin.  V.  12.  s.  14;  Ostracena  It.  Anton,  p.  152), 
was  a military  station  in  Lower  Aegypt,  east  of  the 
Delta  proper,  and  situated  on  the  road  from  Rhino- 
corura  to  Pelusium.  From  the  route  of  Vespasian, 
on  his  return  from  Alexandreia  to  Palestine  in 
A.D.  69,  as  described  by  Josephus  (^B.  Jud.  iv.  11. 
§ 5),  Ostracina  appears  to  have  been  one  day’s 
march  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Casius  in  the 
Arabian  hills,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
lake  Serbonis.  It  was  destitute  of  wells,  and  sup- 
plied with  water  brought  by  a canal  from  the 
Delta.  (Comp.  Martian.  Capella,  c.  6.  [W.  B.  D.] 
OSTRACPNA,  a mountain  on  the  road  from 
Mantineia  to  Methydrium.  [Mantineia,  p.  262,  b.] 
OSTUDIZUS  (also  written  Ostidizus  and  Osto- 
dizus,  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  137,  230,  322  ; and  in  Hilar, 
viii.  p.  1346,  Ustudizum),  a town  in  Thrace,  on  the 
road  from  Hadrianople  to  Constantinople.  [T.H.D.] 
OSTUR,  a town  of  Spain,  not  mentioned  in  any 
ancient  writer,  but  which  appears  upon  coins. 
There  is  still  a place  called  Ostur  near  Alcora  in 
Valencia,  which  has  some  Roman  ruins,  and  which 
abounds  with  acorns, — the  figure  of  which  also  ap- 
pears upon  the  coins.  (Florez,  Med.  ii.  p.  535, 
iii.  p.  113;  Sestini,  p.  179;  Mionnet,  i.  p.  47,  Suppl. 
i.  p.  95,  ap.  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  416.)  [T.H.D.] 
OTADINI  QClraZgvoi,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 10),  a British 
tribe  on  the  E.  coast  of  Britannia  Barbara,  in  the 
province  of  Valentia,  lying  S.  of  the  Boderia  es- 
tuary, or  Firth  of  Forth,  'down  to  the  river  Tyne; 
and  therefore  inhabiting  the  counties  of  Haddington, 
Berwick,  Roxburgh,  and  the  greater  part  of  North- 
umberland. Their  chief  cities  were  Curia  and 
Bremenium.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OTE'NE  QClT-pv-f],  Ptol.  V.  13.  § 9,  where  the 
reading  Mmttjvtj  is  incorrect),  a canton  of  Armenia, 
separated  from  Atropatene  by  the  river  Araxes, 
(Plin.  vi.  16.)  St.  Martin  (il/ew.  mr  VArmenie. 
vol.  i.  p.  86)  identifies  it  with  the  province  known 
to  the  native  geographers  by  the  name  of  Oudi,  or 
what  is  now  called  Kara-bdgh,  to  the  N.  of  the 
Araxes.  [E.  B.  J.] 

OTESIA,  a town  of  Cispadane  Gaul,  known  only 
from  the  mention  of  the  Otesini  by  Pliny  (iii.  15. 
s.  20)  among  the  municipal  towns  of  the  Eighth 
Region.  But  an  inscription  given  by  Cluverius 
makes  mention  of  the  “ Respublica  Otesinorum ; ” 
and  it  is  probable  that  Ahaaia  and  'Opriaia,  which 
are  found  in  Phlegon  among  the  towns  of  the  same 
part  of  Italy,  are  only  corruptions  of  the  same  name. 
(Phlegon,  Macrob.  1 ; Cluver.  Ital.  p.  282.)  Its 
site  is  wholly  uncertain.  [E.  H.  B.] 

OTHRYS  ''OOpvs'),  a lofty  chain  of  mountains, 
which  shuts  in  the  plain  of  Thessaly  from  the  south. 
It  branches  off  from  Mount  Tymphrestus,  a sum- 
mit in  the  range  of  Pindus,  and  runs  nearly  due 
east  through  Phthiotis  to  the  sea  coast,  thus  sepa- 
rating the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Peneius  from 
those  of  the  Spercheius.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  432,  433; 
comp.  Herod,  vii.  129  ; Plin.  iv.  8.  s.  15.)  On  its 
northern  side,  many  offshoots  extend  into  the  plain 
of  Pharsalus.  It  is  lofty  and  covered  with  wood, 
whence  the  poets  give  it  the  epithet  of  “ nivalis” 
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(Virg.  Aen.  vii.  675)  and  “ neraerosus”  (Lucan,  vi. 
337).  It  is  now  usually  called  Gura,  from  a large 
village  of  this  name  upoaits  sides;  but  its  highest 
summit,  which  lies  to  the  east  of  this  village,  is 
named  Jeracovouni,  and  is  5669  feet  above  the 
I level  of  the  sea.  The  subsoil  of  the  whole  range  is 
I a limestone  of  various  and  highly-inclined  strata 
occasionally  mixed  with  iron  ore,  amyanthe  and 
i asbestos.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  17, 
vol.  iv.  p.  330,  seq.;  Journal  of  Geogr.  Society, 

I vol.  vii.  p.  92.) 

OTIS,  a town  on  the  Euphrates  below  Babylon, 
just  above  the  commencement  of  the  Babylonian 
! Marshes.  (Plin.  v.  26.)  [V.] 

OTTOROCORRAS  (’ OrTopowo^^os,  Ptol.  vi. 

I 16.  §§  2,  3),  the  E.  termination  of  the  Emodi 
I Montes.  This  is  an  example  of  a Sanscrit  word 
j which  has  been  preseiwed  in  Ptolemy’s  geography, 

1 as  it  is  merely  the  Greek  form  of  the  Uttarakuru 
of  the  “ Mahdbhdrata,”  or  the  highland  of  the  happy 
, Indian  Hyperboreans,  who  lived  there  sheltered  from 
i the  cold  blasts,  about  whom,  under  the  name  of 
I Attacorri,  as  Pliny  (vi.  20)  relates,  a certain 
I Amometus  wrote  a book.  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6.  § 
65),  copying  Ptolemy,  has  Opurocarra,  and 
I Orosius  (i.  2)  Ottorogorras.  The  sacred  race  of 
I men  living  in  the  desert  of  whom  Ctesias  (^Ind.  8,  ed. 

! Bahr)  speaks,  belong  to  this  imaginative  geography, 
which  saw  in  the  snow-capped  summits  of  the  Hima- 
\ laya  the  chosen  habitation  of  the  Gods  and  of  the 
Blessed.  According  to  Ptolemy  (vi.  16.  § 5,  viii. 
24.  § 7)  there  was  a people  of  the  Ottorocorrae,  with 
a town  of  the  same  name,  to  the  E.  of  the  Cash 
i Montes,  or  mountains  of  Kaschgar;  as  the  city  is 
j one  of  Ptolemy’s  points  of  recorded  astronomical 
I observations,  having  almost  14  hrs.  45  min.  in  its 
I longest  day,  and  being  7 hrs.  E.  of  Alexandreia, 
there  must  have  been  some  real  locality  bearing 
this  name,  which  must  be  assigned  to  E.  Thibet. 

\ (Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.  vol.  i.  pp.  511,  847.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
j OVILABA  ( Weis  on  the  river  Trauri),  a town  of 
I.  Noricum,  on  the  road  from  Laureacum  to  Augusta 
! Vindelicorum.  (Jtin.  Ant.  pp.  235,258,27  7;  Tab. 

\ Pent.,  where  it  is  called  Ovilia.)  It  is  said,  accord- 
' ing  to  an  inscription,  to  have  been  a Roman  colony 
under  the  name  of  Aurelia  Antoniniana.  (Muchar, 
Noricum,  i.  pp.  217, 238, 266,  &c.,  285,  &c.)  [L.S.] 
OXEIAE.  [Echinades] 

OXIA  PALUS,  a lake  which  was  formed  by  two 
very  large  rivers,  the  Araxates  (Jaxartes)  and 
1 Dymas  (probably  the  Demus  of  Ptolemy,  vi.  12.  § 
3),  at  the  foot  of  the  Sogdii  Montes.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xxiii.  6.  § 59.)  This  has  been  supposed  to  inti- 
mate, though  very  vaguely,  the  formation  of  the 
! Sea  of  Aral;  but  there  seems  to  be  more  reason  for 
I identifying  it  with  the  lake  of  Karahoul  to  the 
SSE.  of  Bokhara,  formed  by  the  Zar~afshan  or 
“ gold-scattering  ” river  of  Samarcand,  called  also 
the  Kohik,  or  more  correctly  the  river  of  the  Koh- 
ak  or  “hillock.”  This  river  is  the  Polytimetus, 

' which,  according  to  Aristobulus  (ap.  Strab.  xi.  p. 
518),  traversed  Sogdiana,  and  was  lost  in  the  sands; 
while  Q.  Curtius  (vii.  37)  describes  it  as  entering 
I a cavern  and  continuing  its  course  under  ground, 

1 though  it  really  discharges  itself  into  this  lake, 
which  the  Uzbeks  call  Denghiz,  the  Turkish  word 
I for  “ sea.”  The  Greeks  translated  the  indigenous 
name  Soghd — the  valley  of  which  is  one  of  the  four 
Paradises  of  the  Persian  poets — into  that  of  Poly- 
tiinetus,  “ the  very  precious,’’ — an  epithet  which  it 
well  deserves  from  the  benefits  it  showers  upon  this 
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region,  the  plain  of  Bokhara,  famed  for  its  gigantic 
melons.  Ptolemy  (vi.  12.  § 3),  if  a correction  be 
made  in  his  latitudes,  which  are  uniformly  put  too 
far  forward  to  the  N.,  gives  the  Oxiana  Palu.s 
(’n|6iai/);  \t/a.)  its  true  position  between  Zariaspa 
and  Tribactra  (^Balkh  and  Bykund).  “ From  tlie 
mountains  of  the  Sogdii,”  says  that  geographer, 
“ descend  several  rivers  with  no  name,  but  which 
are  confluents  ; one  of  these  forms  the  Oxiana  Pa- 
lus.”  The  Sogdii  Montes  of  Ptolemy  are  the 
Asferdh  mountains,  by  which  the  volcanic  chain 
of  the  Thian-Schan  is  prolonged  to  the  W.  be- 
yond the  N.  and  S.  break  of  Bohr,  and  Kosuyrt. 
It  is  singular  that  Ptolemy  does  not  connect  the 
Polytimetus  with  his  Oxian  lake,  but  mentions 
it  (vi.  14.  § 2)  as  one  of  the  rivers  discharging 
itself  into  the  Caspian  between  the  Oxus  and 
Jaxartes.  Pliny  knows  nothing  of  the  Polyti- 
metus; and  his  Oxus  Lacus  (vi.  18,  xxxi.  39; 
Solin.  49)  is  either  the  crescent-shaped  lake  of 
Sirikol,  on  the  Bami  Dunya,  or  “ teiraced  roof 
of  the  world,”  near  the  pass  of  Pamir,  from  which 
the  infant  Amu  [Oxus]  issues,  or  some  other 
Alpine  lake  in  the  Bohr  chain,  from  which  this 
river  derives  most  of  its  waters.  The  marshes  of 
the  Massagetae,  into  which  the  Araxes  of  Herodotus 
(i.  202)  flows,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  its  40 
channels,  indicate  some  vague  notion  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  531),  when  he  blames  the 
opinion  of  Herodotus  and  Callisthenes,  about  the  40 
channels  of  the  Araxes,  also  (p.  512)  asserts  that 
some  of  the  Massagetae  live  in  marshes  formed  by 
rivers  and  in  islands;  adding  (p.  573)  that  this  dis- 
trict is  flooded  by  the  Araxes,  which  is  divided  into 
many  channels,  of  which  only  one  discharges  itself 
into  the  sea  of  Hyrcania,  while  the  others  reach 
the  Northern  Ocean.  It  is  surprising  that  Strabo 
does  not  give  to  this  river  of  the  country  of  the  Mas- 
sagetae (which  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  that  of 
which  Herodotus  speaks)  the  name  of  Jaxartes,  which 
he  mentions  so  often  (pp.  507,  509,  511, 517,  518), 
and  carefully  distinguishes  (pp.  527 — 529)  from 
the  Araxes  of  the  Matieni,  or  Armenian  river,  which 
was  known  to  Hecataeus  (i>.  170).  Strabo  (p. 
513)  as  W'ell  as  Herodotus  (i.  202)  allude  to  the 
seals,  with  the  skins  of  w'hich  the  natives  clothe 
themselves ; and  it  is  well  known  that  these  animals 
are  found  in  the  Sea  of  Aral  as  well  as  in  the  Cas- 
pian, and  the  lakes  Baikal  and  Oron;  for  these  and 
other  reasons  it  would  seem  that  both  Herodotus  and 
Strabo  were  acquainted  with  that  series  of  lagoons 
from  which  the  Sea  of  Aral  has  been  formed.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  Bayer  (Acta  Petrop.  vol.  i.  p. 
398)  and  of  D’Anville,  who  {Carte  du  Monde  des 
Grecs  et  des  Romains,  1763)  designates  the  Aral 
by  these  words,  “ Paludes  recipientes  Araxen  apud 
Herodotum.”  With  Herodotus  all  this  network  of 
lagoons  forms  a basin  of  the  interior,  w'hile  Strabo 
connects  it  with  the  N.  Ocean,  directly,  and  not 
through  the  medium  of  the  Hyrcanian  sea,  and  the 
channel  by  which,  according  to  the  systematic  cos- 
mographers  of  Alexandreia,  this  sea  was  united  to 
the  Ocean.  It  must  be  observed  that  Strabo  distin- 
guishes clearly  between  the  single  mouth  of  the 
Araxes  of  the  Massagetae  (Jaxartes)  and  the  nume- 
rous channels  which  go  directly  to  the  N.  Ocean. 
This  statement  acquires  great  importance  as  imply- 
ing traditions  of  a channel  of  communication  between 
the  waters  of  the  Aral  and  the  Icy  Sea;  a com- 
munication which  probably  took  place  along  that 
remarkable  depression  of  5°  of  longitude  in  length, 
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in  a direction  from  SW.  to  NE.,  from  the  Aral  to  the 
“ embouchure”  of  the  Ohi.  The  characteristic  feature 
of  this  depression  is  an  immense  number  of  chains  of 
small  lakes,  communicating  with  each  other,  arranged 
in  a circular  form,  or  like  a necklace.  These  lakes 
are  probably  the  traces  of  Strabo’s  channel.  The 
first  distinct  statement  of  theNea  of  Aral,  described 
as  a vast  and  broad  lake,  situated  to  the  E.  of  the 
river  Ural  or  Jaik,  occurs  in  Menander  of  Constan- 
nople,  surnamed  the  “ Protector,”  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Maurice.  (Menand.  Hist.  Legal. 
Barharorum  ad  Romanos,  pp.  300,  301,  619,  623, 
628,  ed.  Bonn,  1829).  But  it  is  only  with  the 
series  of  Arab  geographers,  at  the  head  of  whom 
must  be  placed  El-Istachry,  that  any  positive  infor- 
mation upon  the  topography  of  these  regions  com- 
mences. (Humboldt,  Asie  Centrale,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
121—364.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

O'XII  MONTES  (ra  ’'n^eia  opr},  Ptol.  vi.  12. 
§§  1,  4),  a chain  of  mountains  between  the  rivers 
Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  in  a direction  from  SW.  toNE., 
and  which  separated  Scythia  from  Sogdiana.  They 
are  identified  with  the  metalliferous  group  of  As- 
ferah  and  Aktagh  — the  Botom,  Botm,  or  Botam 
(“Mont  Blanc”)  of  Edrisi  (ed.  Jaubert,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  198 — 200).  The  Oxi  Rufes  of  Strabo  ("n^ow 
rrerpa  p.  517),  which  he  also  calls  the  hill-fort  of 
Ariinazes  (Q.  Curt.  vii.  11),  has  been  identified 
by  Droysen,  as  quoted  by  Thirlwall  (Hist,  of 
Greece,  vol.  vi.  p.  300),  with  the  pass  of  Kolugha 
or  Derbend,  in  the  Kara-tagh,  between  Kish  and 
Hissar  ; but  as  it  is  called  the  rock  of  the  Oxus,  it 
must  be  looked  for  on  that  river,  and  is  probably 
Kurghan-Tippa  on  the  Amu.  (Wilson,  Ariana, 

р.  167;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  vii.  p.  734;  Hum- 
boldt, Asie  Centrale,  vol.  ii.  pp.  18 — 20.)  [E.B.J.] 

OXINES  (’OliVr/s),  a small  river  on  the  coast  of 
Bithynia,  according  to  Arrian  (Peripl.  p.  14)  be- 
tween Heracleia  and  Phyllium,  and  according  to 
Marcianus  (p.  70)  90  stadia  to  the  north-east  of 
Cape  Posidium.  (Comp.  Anonym.  Peripl.  p.4,  where, 
jis  in  Arrian,  its  name  is  Oxinas.)  It  is  probably 
the  modern  Tsharuk.  [L.  S ] 

OXINGIS.  [Aurinx.] 

OXTHRACAE  (’O|0pd/fai,  Appian,  B.  Hisp. 

с.  58),  a town  of  the  Lusitani,  and  according  to 

Appian  the  largest  they  had;  but  it  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  other  author.  [T.  H.  D.] 

OXUS  («5  *'n|oy,  Polyb.  x.  48  ; Strab.  i.  p.  73,  xi. 
pp.  507,  509,  510,  513,  514,  516—518  ; Ptol.  vi.  9. 
§§  1,  2.  10.  §§  l,  2. 1 1.  §§  1-4,  7.  12.  §§  1,4. 14. 
§§1,2,  14.  18.  § 1 ; Agathem.  ii.  10;  Arrian,  Anab. 
iii.  28,  29,  30,  iv.  15,  viii.  10,  16;  Pint.  Alex.  57; 
Dionys.  747 ; Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  5.  § 6 ; Plin.  vi.  18  ; 
Q.  Curt.  vii.  4,  5,  10;  Amm.  Marc,  xxxiii.  6.  § 52),  a 
river  of  Central  Asia,  on  the  course  of  which  there  ap- 
pears a considerable  discrepancy  between  the  state- 
ments of  ancient  and  modern  geographers.  Besides 
aflSrming  that  the  Oxus  flowed  through  Hyrcania  to 
the  Caspian  or  Hyrcanian  sea,  Strabo  (ix.  p.  509) 
adds,  upon  the  authoi'ity  of  Aristobulus,  that  it  was 
one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Asia,  that  it  was  navi- 
gable, and  that  by  it  much  valuable  merchandise  w'as 
conveyed  to  the  Hyrcanian  sea,  and  thence  to  Albania, 
and  by  the  river  Cyrus  to  the  Euxine.  Pliny  (vi. 

1 9)  also  quotes  M.  Varro,  who  says  that  it  was 
ascertained  at  the  time  when  Pompeius  was  canying 
on  hostilities  in  the  East  against  Mithridates,  that  a 
journey  of  seven  days  from  the  frontier  of  India 
brought  the  traveller  to  the  Icarus,  which  flowed 
into  the  Oxus;  the  voyage  continued  along  that 
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river  into  the  Caspian,  and  across  it  to  the  Cyrus, 
from  whence  a land  journey  of  no  more  than  five 
days  can-ied  Indian  merchandise  to  Phasis  in  Pontus. 
It  would  appear  (Strab.  1.  c.)  that  Patrocles,  the 
admiral  of  Seleucus  and  Antiochus,  had  navigated 
the  Caspian,  and  that  the  results  of  his  observations 
were  in  perfect  accord  with  these  statements.  With 
such  definite  accounts  mistake  is  almost  impossible; 
yet  the  country  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Oxus 
has  been  crossed  in  several  directions,  and  not  only 
has  the  Oxus  been  unseen,  but  its  course  has  been 
ascertained  to  take  a direction  to  the  NW.  instead 
of  to  the  SW.;  and  it  flows  not  into  the  Caspian,  but 
the  sea  of  Aral.  Sir  A.  Bumes  ( Travels  in  Bo- 
kharay  vol.  ii.  p.  188)  doubts  whether  the  Oxus  could 
indeed  have  had  any  other  than  its  present  course, 
for  physical  obstacles  oppose  its  entrance  into  the 
Caspian  S.  of  the  bay  of  Balkan,  and  N.  of  that 
point  its  natural  receptacle  is  the  Aral ; and  that 
this  has  been  the  case  for  nine  centuries  at  least 
there  is  the  evidence  of  Ibn  Haukil  (Istachry). 
(Oriental  Geography,  p.  239,  ed.  Ousely,  London, 
1800.)  Singularly  enough,  Pomponius  Mela  (1.  c.) 
describes  very  concisely  the  course  of  the  Oxus 
almost  as  it  is  known  at  present.  “ Jaxartes  et 
Oxos  per  deserta  Scythiae  ex  Sogdianorum  regioni- 
bus  in  Sythicum  sinum  exeunt,  ille  suo  fonte  grandis, 
hie  incursu  aliorum  grandior  ; et  aliquandiu  ad 
occasum  ah  oriente  currens,  juxta  Dahas  primum 
inflectitur  : cursuque  ad  Septentrionem  converse 
inter  Amardos  et  Paesicas  os  aperit.” 

The  course  of  the  Oxus  or  Bjihoun,  as  it  is 
termed  in  the  Turkish  and  Persian  works  which  treat 
upon  its  basin,  or  Amu  Deryd,  as  the  natives  on 
its  banks  call  it,  whether  we  consider  the  Badak- 
chan  branch  or  Kokcha  to  be  its  source,  or  that  which 
rises  in  the  Alpine  lake  of  Sir-i-kol,  on  the  snow- 
covered  heights  of  the  Tartaric  Caucasus  of  Pamir,  has 
a direction  from  SE.  to  NW.  The  volume  of  its  waters 
takes  the  same  course  from  37°  to  40°  lat.  with  great 
regularity  from  Khoondooz  to  Chadris.  About  the 
parallel  of  40°  the  Oxus  turns  from  SSE.  to  NNW., 
and  its  waters,  diminished  by  the  numerous  channels 
of  irrigation  which  from  the  days  of  Herodotus  (iii. 
117)  have  been  the  only  means  of  fertilising  the  barren 
plains  of  Khwarizm,  reach  the  Aral  at  43°  40'. 
Mannert  (vol.  iv.p.4.52)  and  others  have  seen  in  the 
text  of  Pomponius  Mela  a convincing  proof  that  in 
his  time  the  Oxus  had  no  longer  communication  with 
the  Caspian.  But  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
the  commerce  of  India  by  the  Caspian  and  the  Oxus 
had  ceased  in  the  little  interval  of  time  which  sepa- 
rates Mela  from  Strabo  and  M.  Varro.  Besides,  the 
statement  of  the  Roman  geographer  remains  singu- 
larly isolated.  Ptolemy  (1.  c.),  less  than  a century 
after  Mela,  directs  the  Caspian  again  from  E.  to  W. 
into  the  Caspian.  The  lower  course  of  the  river,  far 
from  following  a direction  from  S.to  N.,is  represented, 
in  the  ancient  maps,  which  are  traced  after  Ptolemy’s 
positions,  as  flowing  from  ENE.  — WSW.  But  a 
more  convincing  proof  has  been  brought  forward 
by  M.  Jaubert  (Mem.  sur  VAncien  Cours  de  I’Oxus, 
Journ.  Asiatique,  Dec.  1833,  p.  498),  who  opposes 
the  authority  of  Hamdallah,  a famous  geographer  of 
the  14th  centuiy,  whom  he  calls  the  Persian  Era- 
tosthenes, who  asserted  that  while  one  branch  of  the 
Oxus  had  its  debouche  into  the  sea  Khowarezm 
(Aral),  there  was  a branch  which  pursued  a W.  course 
to  the  Caspian.  It  should  be  observed  that  Jenkin- 
son  (Purchas,  vol.  iii.  p.236;  Hakluyt, vol.  i.  p.  368), 
who  visited  the  Caspian  in  1559,  also  says  that 
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the  Oxus  formerly  fell  into  the  gulf  of  Balkan.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  story  that  the  Turkomans,  in  the 
hope  of  preventing  the  diminution  of  its  waters  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course,  dammed  up  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  Evidence  still  more  positive  of  the  “ de'- 
bouche”  into  the  Caspian  of  a considerable  river 
which  is  now  dry,  is  afforded  by  observations  on  the 
I sea-coast,  particularly  in  the  Bay  of  Balkan.  The 
! earliest  of  these  is  the  survey  of  that  bay  by  Captain 
) Woodrooffe,  in  1743,  by  order  of  Nadir  Shah,  who 
j lays  down  the  “ embouchure  ” of  a river  which  he 
I was  told  was  the  Oxus.  (Hanway,  Trav.  vol.  i.  p. 

I 130.)  The  accuracy  of  his  survey  has  been  con- 
' firmed  by  the  more  elaborate  investigations  of  the 
Russian  surveyors,  the  results  of  which  are  embodied 
I in  the  Periplus  of  the  Caspian  compiled  by  Eichwald 
j (^Alte  Geogr.  d.  Gasp.  Meeres,  Berlin,  1838),  and 
{ these  leave  no  doubt  that  a river,  which  could  have 
1 been  no  other  than  the  Oxus,  formerly  entered  the 
Caspian  at  the  SE.  of  the  Bay  of  Balkan  by  two 
j branches  ; in  one  of  these  there  are  still  pools  of  water ; 

the  other  is  dry.  How  far  they  may  be  traceable 
‘ inland  is  yet  to  be  ascertained;  but  enough  has  been 
I determined  to  justify  the  belief  of  the  ancient  world, 
that  the  Oxus  was  a channel  of  communication  be- 
tween India  and  W.  Asia.  The  ancients  describe 
Alexander  as  approaching  the  river  from  Bactra, 
which  was  distant  from  it  400  stadia  ; their  estimate 
I is  correct,  and  there  are  no  fables  about  the  breadth 
j of  the  river.  Arrian,  who  follows  Aristobulus,  says 
that  it  was  6 stadia.  The  very  topography  of  the 
river’s  bank  may  almost  be  traced  in  Curtins  ; for 
i there  are  low  and  peaked  hillocks  near  that  passage 
of  the  Oxus,  while  there  are  none  below  Kilef  He 
adds  that  the  Oxus  was  a muddy  river  that  bore 
much  slime  along  with  it ; and  Burnes  (vol.  ii.  p.  7 ) 
found  that  one-fortieth  of  the  stream  is  clay  suspended 
[ in  water.  Polybius’  (/.  c.)  statement  about  the  im- 
I petuous  course  of  the  river  and  of  its  falls  is  untrue, 

1 as  its  channel  is  remarkably  free  from  rocks,  rapids, 
j and  whirlpools.  He  has  a strange  story  about  the 
I manner  in  which  the  Aspasii  enter  Hyrcania,  either 
I under  the  vault  formed  by  tlie  fall  of  the  waters 
j (comp.  Strab.  p.  510),  or  over  its  submerged  stream. 
It  is  still  a popular  belief  that  the  waters  of  the  Aral 
pass  by  a subterraneous  channel  to  the  Caspian.  At 
Kara  Goomhuz,  where  the  caravans  halt,  between 
the  two  seas,  it  is  said  by  some  that  the  water  is 
heard  rushing  beneath.  (Burnes,  vol.  ii.  p.  188.) 
i The  conclusions  to  which  Von  Humboldt  (^Asie  Cen- 
i trale,  vol.  ii.  pp.  162 — 197)  arrived  as  to  the  phy- 
I sical  causes  which  may  have  interrupted  the  connec- 
I tion  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Oxus  are  given 
i in  the  article  Jaxartes.  For  all  that  concerns 
I the  modern  geography  of  the  basin  of  the  Oxus 
I the  travels  of  our  countrymen,  to  whom  we  owe 
I most  of  our  real  knowledge  of  these  countries, 

' should  be  consulted  — Elphinstone,  Burnes,  Wood, 

! and  Lord.  Professor  Wilson  (^Ariana,  pp.  142  — 
145)  has  treated  this  long-vexed  question  with 
I great  ability,  and  shown  that  there  is  every  reason 

1 for  believing  the  statements  of  the  ancients  that 
! the  Oxus  was  once  the  great  highway  of  nations, 
and  gave  an  easy  access  to  the  great  Aralo-Caspian 
I basin.  [E.  B.  J.] 

I OXYBII  ('O|w§tot),  “ a part  of  the  Ligyes,”  as 
I Stephanus  says  (s.  v.),  on  the  authority  of  Qua- 
! dratus.  Strabo  (p.  185)  terminates  his  description 
■ of  the  coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  in  which  he  pro- 
ceeds from  west  to  east,  by  mentioning  the  harbour 
1 Oxybius,  so  called  from  the  Oxybii  Ligyes.  The 
I 
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Oxybii  were  a Ligurian  people  on  the  south  coast  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis ; but  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  their 
position  precisely.  They  were  west  of  the  Var  and 
not  far  from  it,  and  they  were  near  to  or  bordered 
on  the  Deciates.  The  Oxybii  had  a town  Aegitna, 
but  its  position  is  unknown.  A brief  sketch  of  the 
history  of  this  people  is  written  under  Deciates. 
Pliny  (iii.  c.  4)  places  the  Oxybii  east  of  the  Ar- 
genteus  river  (Argents')  and  west  of  the  Deciates. 
The  Oxybii,  therefore,  occupied  the  coast  east  from 
Frejus  as  far  as  the  border  of  the  Deciates,  wdio 
had  the  remainder  of  the  coast  to  the  Var.  An- 
tipolis  (Antibes)  was  in  the  country  of  the  De- 
ciates. [G.  L.] 

OXYDRACAE  (’0|u5pa«-ai),  a great  nation  of 
the  Panjdb,  who,  with  the  Malli,  occupied  the  banks 
of  the  Hydaspes  and  Acesines,  and  strenuously  re- 
sisted the  advance  of  Alexander  through  their  coun- 
try. It  was  a common  belief  of  the  ancients,  that 
it  was  in  a battle  with  these  people  that  Ptolemy 
saved  the  life  of  Alexander,  and  hence  obtained  the 
name  of  Soter.  (Steph.  B.)  Arrian,  however, 
transfers  the  story  to  the  siege  of  the  Malli  (Mul- 
tan), where  Alexander  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
his  life  and  was  severely  wounded  (vi.  11).  The 
name  is  written  in  different  ways  by  different 
writers.  Thus  Strabo  writes  it  Sydracae  (xv.  p. 
701),  in  which  Pliny  concurs  (xii.  6),  who  makes 
their  country  the  limit  of  Alexander’s  advance  east- 
ward ; in  Diodorus  they  appear  under  the  form  of 
Syracusae  (xvii.  98);  lastly,  in  Orosius  as  Saba- 
grae  (iii.  19).  The  name  is  clearly  of  Indian  ori- 
gin ; hence  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Pott,  that 
the  titles  commencing  in  this  manner  represent  the 
Hellenized  form  of  the  Sanscrit  Csathro  (king)  cor- 
responding with  the  Zend  Csathra.  (Pott,  Etym. 
Forsch.  p.  Ixvii.)  [V.] 

OXYDRANCAE  ('O^v^payKai),  a tribe  of  an- 
cient Sogdiana,  appear  to  have  occupied  the  district 
to  the  N.  of  the  Oxus,  between  that  river  and  the 
Jaxartes.  (Ptol.  vi.  12.  § 4.)  [V.] 

OXYMAGIS  ('O^vgayis,  Arrian,  Indie.  4),  a 
river  which  flowed  into  the  Ganges,  according  to 
Arrian,  in  the  territory  of  the  Pazalae.  The  same 
people  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  19)  and  Ptolemy 
(vii.  2.  § 15)  under  the  name  of  Passalae;  and  may 
be  identified  with  the  Sanscrit  Pankala,  and  as 
dwelling  near  Canjacubga,  in  the  plain  country  be- 
tween the  Sumna  and  the  Ganges.  In  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  is  the  river  Ixumdti,  which 
has  been  doubtless  Graecized  into  Oxumagis.  The 
Sanscrit  appellation  means  “ abounding  in  sugar- 
cane,” whicli  applies  perfectly  to  the  land  through 
which  it  flows.  (Cf.  Ritter,  Asien,  ii.  p.  847 ; 
Schwanbeck,  Fragm.  Megasthenis,  p.  28.)  [V.] 

OXYNEIA  (’0|w€ia),  a town  of  Thessaly, 
situated  on  the  Ion,  a tributary  of  the  Peneius,  and 
perhaps  the  capital  of  the  Talares,  occupied  pro- 
bably the  valley  of  Miritza.  It  is  described  by 
Strabo  as  distant  120  stadia  from  Azorus.  (Strab. 
vii.  p.  327 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  279.) 

OXYRYNCHUS  (’O^ipvyxos,  Strab.  xvii.  p. 
812;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 59;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Amm.  Marc, 
xxii.  16;  Oxyrinchum,  It.  Anton,  p.  157.  ed.  Par- 
they;  Eth.  ’O^vpvyx'i'rvOi  the  chief  town  of 
the  Nomos  Oxyiynchites,  in  Lower  Aegypt.  The 
appellation  of  the  nome  and  its  capital  was  derived 
from  a fish  of  the  sturgeon  species  (Accipenser 
Sturio,  Linnaeus;  Athen.  vii.  p.  312),  which  was  an 
object  of  religious  worship,  and  had  a temple  dedi- 
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cated  to  it.  (Aelian,  Hist.  An.  x.  46;  Pint.  I5.  et 
Osir.  c.  7.)  The  town  stood  nearly  opposite  Cyno- 
polis,  between  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Joseph-canal,  lat.  28°  6'  N.  At  the  village  of  Beh- 
neseh,  which  stands  on  part  of  the  site  of  Oxyryn- 
( hus,  there  are  some  remains — broken  columns  and 
cornices  — of  the  ancient  city  (Jomard,  Descript, 
de  VEgypte.,  vol.  ii.  ch.  16.  p.  55  ; Champollion, 
VEgypte.,  vol.  i.  p.  303,  seq.);  and  a single  Corin- 
thian column  (De'non,  I'Egypte,  pi.  31),  without 
leaves  or  volutes,  partly  buried  in  the  sand,  indicates 
a structure  of  a later  period,  probably  of  the  age  of 
Diocletian.  Oxyrynchus  became  the  site  of  an  epis- 
copal see,  and  Apollonius  dated  from  thence  an 
epistle  to  the  Council  of  Seleuceia  (Epiphan.  Haeres. 
Ixxiii.)  Roman  coins  were  minted  at  Oxyiynchus 
in  the  age  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius.  (1.)  Ha- 
drian, with  the  reverse  of  Pallas,  holding  in  her  light 
hand  a statuette  of  Victory,  in  her  left  a spear;  or, 
(2.)  Serapis  holding  a stag  in  his  right  hand.  (3.) 
Antoninus,  with  a reverse,  Pallas  holding  in  her 
right  hand  an  axe,  in  her  left  a statuette  of  Victory. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  iv.  p.  112.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

OZE'NE  (^'0(r]vg,  Peripl.  J/.  Erythr.  c.  48,  ed. 
Muller),  the  principal  emporium  of  the  interior 
of  the  district  of  \V.  India  anciently  called  Limyrica. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  Sanscrit  Uj- 
jdini,  the  present  Oujein.  This  place  is  held  by 
all  Indian  authors  to  be  one  of  great  antiquity,  and 
a royal  capital, — as  Ptolemy  calls  it, — the  palace  of 
a king  Tiastanes  (vii.  1.  § 63).  We  know  for 
certain  that  it  was  the  capital  of  Vikramaditya, 
who  in  B.  c.  56  expelled  the  Sacae  or  Scythians 
from  his  country,  and  founded  the  well  known  Indian 
aera,  which  has  been  called  from  this  circumstance 
the  Saca  aera.  (Lassen,  de  Pentap.  p.  57 ; Bohlen, 
Alte  Ind.  i.  p.  94;  Ritter,  v.  p.  486.)  The  author 
of  the  Periplus  states  that  great  variety  of  com- 
merce was  sent  down  from  Ozene  to  Barysraza 
(;.  c.).  [v.] 

OZOGARDANA,  a town  in  the  middle  of  Meso- 
potamia, recorded  by  Ammianus,  in  his  account  of 
the  advance  of  Julianus  through  that  country  (xxiv. 
c.  2).  He  states  that  the  inhabitants  preserve 
there  a throne  or  seat  of  judgment  which  they  say 
belonged  to  Trajan.  The  same  story  is  told  in  al- 
most the  same  words  by  Zosimus  of  a place  he  calls 
Zaragardia  (iii.  15).  The  place  cannot  now  with 
certainty  be  identified  ; but  Mannert  thinks  it  the 
same  as  shortly  afterwards  bore  the  name  of  Pa- 
coria,  from  Pacorus  (v.  2.  p.  241);  and  Reichard 
holds  it  to  be  the  same  as  Is  or  Izannesopolis  (the 
present  Hit).  [ V.] 
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PACATIANA.  [Phrygia.] 

PACHNAMU'NIS  (naxvaiJ.ouvls,  or  nax^eu- 
Hovvis,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 50 ; Hax^^p-ogs,  Hierocles, 
p.  724),  the  principal  town  of  the  ^bennytic  nome 
in  the  Aegyptian  Delta,  lat.  31°  6'  N.  It  stood  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  Butos,  and  very  near 
the  modern  village  of  Handahur.  (Champollion, 
VEgypte,  vol.  ii.  p.  206.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

PACHY'NUS  (ndxi^J'os:  Capo  Passaro),  a cele- 
brated promontory  of  Sicily,  forming  the  extreme 
SE.  point  of  the  whole  island,  and  one  of  the  three 
promontories  which  were  supposed  to  have  given  to 
it  the  name  of  Trinacria.  (Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  479,  Met. 
xiii.  725;  Dionys.  Per.  467 — 472;  Scyl.  p.  4.  § 13; 
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Pol.  i.  42;  Strab.  vi.  pp.  265,  272,  &c.;  Plin.  iii.  8. 
s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 8;  Mela,  ii.  7.  § 15.) 

All  the  ancient  geographers  correctly  describe  it 
as  extending  out  towards  the  S.  and  E.  so  as  to  be 
the  point  of  Sicily  that  was  the  most  nearly  opposite 
to  Crete  and  the  Peloponnese.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  the  southernmost  point  of  the  whole  island. 
The  headland  itself  is  not  lofty,  but  formed  by  bold 
projecting  rocks  (^projecta  saxa  Pachyni,  Virg. 
Aen.  iii.  699),  and  immediately  off  it  lies  a small 
rocky  island  of  considerable  elevation,  which  appeai-s 
to  have  been  generally  regarded  as  forming  the  ac- 
tual promontory.  This  explains  the  expression  of 
Nonnus,  who  speaks  of  “ the  island  rock  of  the  sea- 
girt Pachynus.”  (^Dionys.  xiii.  322.)  Lycophron 
also  has  a similar  phrase.  (^Alex.  1181.) 

We  learn  from  Cicero  (Ferr.  v.  34)  that  there 
was  a port  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
promontory  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Portus 
Pachyni:  it  was  here  that  the  fleet  of  Verres  was 
stationed  under  his  oflBcer  Cleomenes,  when  the  news 
that  a squadron  of  pirates  was  in  the  neighbouring 
Port  of  Ulysses  (Portus  Odysseae)  caused  that  com- 
mander to  take  to  flight  with  precipitation.  The 
Port  of  Ulysses  is  otherwise  unknown;  but  Ptolemy 
gives  the  name  of  Promontory  of  Ulysses  (’OS uacrela 
&Kpa,  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 7)  to  a point  on  the  S.  coast  of 
the  island,  a little  to  the  W.  of  Cape  Pachynus.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  the  Portus  Pachyni  was 
the  one  now  called  Porto  di  Palo,  immediately  ad- 
joining the  promontory,  while  the  Portus  Odysseae 
may  be  identified  with  the  small  bay  or  harbour  of  La 
Marza  about  6 miles  distant.  There  are,  however, 
several  rocky  coves  to  which  the  name  of  ports  may 
be  applied,  and  the  detennination  must  therefore  be 
in  great  measure  conjectural.  (Smyth’s  Sicily,  pp. 
181, 185, 186.)  The  convenience  of  this  port  at  the 
extreme  SE.  point  of  the  island  caused  it  to  be  a fre- 
quent place  of  rendezvous  and  station  for  fleets  ap- 
proaching Sicily;  and  on  one  occasion,  during  the 
Second  Punic  War  the  Carthaginian  commander  Bo- 
milcar  appears  to  have  taken  up  his  post  in  the  port 
to  the  W.  of  the  promontoiy,  while  the  Roman  fleet 
lay  immediately  to  the  N.  of  it.  (Liv.  xxiv.  27, 
XXV.  27,  xx.wi.  2.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PACTO'LUS  (navTwA({s),  a small  river  of  Lydia, 
which  flows  down  from  Mount  Tmolus  in  a noi  thei  n 
direction,  and,  after  passing  on  the  west  of  Sardis, 
empties  itself  into  the  Hermus.  (Herod,  v.  101  ; 
Xenoph.  Cyrop.  vi.  2.  § 1,  vii.  3.  § 4,  Ages.  i.  30; 
Strab.  xii.  pp.  554,  521,  xiii.  p.  625,  foil.;  Ptol.  v. 
2.  § 6 ; Plin.  v.  30.)  In  ancient  times  the  Pactolus 
had  carried  in  its  mud,  it  is  said,  a great  quantity  of 
small  particles  of  gold-dust,  which  were  carefully  col- 
lected, and  were  believed  to  have  been  the  source  of  the 
immense  wealth  possessed  by  Croesus  and  his  an- 
cestors ; but  in  Strabo’s  time  gold-dust  was  no  longer 
found  in  it.  The  gold  of  this  river,  which  was  hence 
called  Chrysorrhoas,  is  often  spoken  of  by  the  poets. 
(Soph.  Phil.  392 ; Dionys.  Perieg.  831 ; Horn.  Hymn, 
in  Del.  249  ; Virg.  Aen.  x.  142  ; Horat.  Epod.  xv. 
20;  Ov.  Met.  xi.  85,  &c.;  Senec.  Phoen.  604;  Ju- 
ven.  xiv.  298;  Silius  It.  i.  158.)  The  little  stream, 
which  is  only  10  feet  in  breadth  and  scarcely  1 foot 
deep,  still  carries  along  with  it  a quantity  of  a red- 
dish mud,  and  is  now  called  Sarahat.  [L.  S.] 

PACTYE  (riaKTvr],  Herod,  vi.  36  ; Strab.  vii. 
p.  331),  a town  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Propontis,  36  stalia  from  Cardia, 
whither  Alcibiades  retired  after  the  Athenians  had 
for  the  second  time  deprived  him  of  the  command. 
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^!od.  xxii.  74 ; Nepos,  Ale.  7 ; cf.  PHn.  iv.  18  ; 
Scyl.  p.  28.)  Perhaps  St.  George.  [T.  H.  D.] 
PACTYICE  (JlaKTVLKT]),  a,  district  of  North- 
Western  India,  which,  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose, must  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  the  modern 
Kashmir,  but  probably  extended  westward  across  the 
Indus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  with  that  amount 
' of  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  almost  all  that  he 
' relates  of  the  far  East.  Thus  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
produce  of  the  different  satrapies  of  the  Persian  em- 
1 pile,  Pactyice  is  reckoned  after  Bactriana,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Armenians,  which  gives  it  an  extent 
too  far  to  the  W.  (iii.  93).  Again,  in  his  account  of 
I the  army  of  Xerxes,  Herodotus  mentions  the  Pac- 
tyes  in  connexion  with  the  Sagartii,  and  places  them 
I under  the  command  of  a Persian  (vii.  67).  And  in 

I the  subsequent  description  of  the  former  people,  he 

I states  that  their  dress  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 

! Pactyes  (vii.  85).  Evidently,  therefore,  he  here 

, imagines  the  country  and  the  people  to  have  occu- 

; pied  a district  to  the  N.  and  NE.  of  Persia.  Again, 

I Herodotus  states  (iii.  102)  that  the  bravest  of  the 

I Indian  tribes  are  those  who  are  in  the  immediate 

, neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  Caspatyrus  and  Pac- 

tyice; and  he  connects  the  same  two  places  together 
I where  he  states  (iv.  c.  44)  that  the  celebrated 
I voyage  of  Scylax  of  Caiyanda,  which  was  promoted 
I by  Dareius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  commenced  from 
the  same  localities.  Now  we  know  that  Hecataeus 
(ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  placed  Caspatyrus  in  the 
country  of  the  Gandarii  (JFragm.  p.  94,  ed.  Klau- 
sen):  hence  the  strong  inference  that  Pactyice  was 
part  of  Gandarica,  if  not,  as  Larcher  has  supposed, 
actually  the  same.  [V.] 

PACYRIS.  [Caecina] 

PADAEI.  [India,  p.  50,  b.] 

PADARGUS  (ndSapyos,  Arrian,  Indie,  c.  39),  a 
' small  stream  of  Persis,  which  appears  to  have  flowed 
; into  the  Persian  Gulf  near  the  present  Ahmhir.  It 
is  not  possible  to  identify  this  and  some  other  names 
mentioned  by  Arrian  from  the  Journals  of  Nearchus, 
owing  to  the  physical  changes  which  have  taken 
I place  in  the  coast-line.  [V.] 

PADINUil,  a town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  known 
i only  from  Pliny,  who  mentions  the  Padinates  among 
the  municipia  of  that  region  (Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20). 
But  he  affords  us  no  clue  to  its  position.  Cluver 
would  identify  it  with  Bondino,  betw'een  Ferrara 
\ and  Mirandola,  but  this  is  a mere  conjecture. 

I (Unver.  Ital.  p.  282.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

I PADUS  (nd5o5:  Pc'),  the  principal  river  of 
I Northern  Italy,  and  much  the  largest  river  in  Italy 
altogether.  Hence  Virgil  calls  it  “ fluviorum  rex  ” 
{Georg,  i.  481),  and  Strabo  even  erroneously  terms 
; it  the  greatest  river  in  Europe  after  the  Danube, 
i (Strab.  iv.  p,  204.)  It  has  its  sources  in  the  Monte 
\ Viso,  or  Mons  Vesulus,  one  of  the  highest  summits 
i of  the  Western  Alps  (Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20;  Mel.  ii.  4. 

§ 4),  and  from  thence  to  the  Adriatic  has  a course 
! of  above  400  miles.  Pliny  estimates  it  at  300 
I Roman  miles  without  including  the  windings,  which 
i add  about  88  more.  (Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20.)  Both 
• statements  are  beneath  the  truth.  According  to 
modern  authorities  its  course,  including  its  windings, 
is  calculated  at  380  Italian,  or  475  Roman  miles. 
(Rampoldi,  Diz.  Topogr.  d’  Italia,  vol.  iii.  p.  284.) 
After  a very  short  course  through  a mountain 
I valley  it  descends  into  the  plain  a few  miles  from 
■ Salvzzo,  anA  from  thence  flows  without  interruption 
through  a plain  or  broad  level  valley  all  the  way  to 
the  sea.  its  course  from  Saluzzo,  us  fur  as  Chi- 
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vasso  (through  the  district  of  the  ancient  Vagi- 
enni  and  Taurini),  is  nearly  NE  ; but  after  rounding 
the  hills  of  the  Monferrat,  it  turns  due  E.,  and 
pursues  this  course  with  but  little  variation  the 
whole  way  to  the  Adriatic.  The  great  plain  or 
valley  of  the  Po  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant physical  features  of  Italy.  Bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  Alps,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Apennines, 
both  of  which  ranges  have  in  this  part  of  their 
course  a general  direction  from  W.  to  E.,  it  forms  a 
gigantic  trough-like  basin,  which  receives  the 
whole  of  the  waters  that  flow  from  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Alps  and  the  northern  ones  of  the 
Apennines.  Hence,  as  Pliny  justly  observes  {1.  c.), 
there  is  hardly  any  other  river  which,  within  the 
same  space,  receives  so  many  and  such  important 
tributaries.  Those  from  the  north,  on  its  left  bank, 
are  the  most  considerable,  being  fed  by  the  perpetual 
snows  of  the  Alps;  and  many  of  these  form  exten- 
sive lakes  at  the  points  where  they  first  reach  the 
plain;  after  quitting  which  they  are  deep  and  navi- 
gable rivers,  though  in  some  cases  still  very  rapid. 
Pliny  states  that  the  Padus  receives  in  all  thirty 
tributary  rivers,  but  it  is  difficult  to  know  which  he 
reckons  as  such;  he  himself  enumerates  only  seven- 
teen; but  this  number  can  be  increased  almost  in- 
definitely, if  we  include  smaller  streams.  The 
principal  tributaries  will  be  here  enumerated  in 
order,  beginning  from  the  source,  and  proceeding 
along  the  left  bank.  They  are  : 1.  the  Clusius 
{Chiusone'),  not  noticed  by  Pliny,  but  the  name  of 
M'hich  is  found  in  the  Tabula  ; 2.  the  Dueia, 
commonly  called  Duria  Minor,  or  Bora  Riparia  ; 
3.  the  Stuha  {Stura)-,  4.  the  Orgus  {Oreo)-,  5. 
the  Duria  Major,  or  Bantica  {Dora  Baltea),  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Padus  ; 
6.  the  Sesites  {Sesiu)  ; 7.  the  Ticinus  {Ticino'), 
flowing  from  the  Lacus  Verbanus  {Lago  Maggiore)-, 
8.  the  Lamber  or  Lambrus  {Lambro'),  a much  less 
considerable  stream,  and  which  does  not  rise  in  the 
high  Alps;  9.  the  Addua  {Adda),  flowing  from 
the  Lacus  Laiius  or  Lago  di  Como;  10.  the  Ollius 
{Oglio),  which  flows  from  the  Lacus  Sebinus  {Lago 
d Iseo),  and  brings  with  it  the  tributary  waters  of 
the  Mela  {Mella)  and  Clusius  {Chiese)-,  11.  the 
MiNCius(dyf?icw),  flowing  from  the  Lago  di  Garda, 
or  Lacus  Benacus.  Below  this  the  Po  cannot  be  said 
to  receive  any  regular  tributary  ; for  though  it  com- 
municates at  more  than  one  point  with  the  Tartaro 
axidi  Adige  (Athesis),the  channels  are  all  artificial, and 
the  bulk  of  the  waters  of  the  Adige  are  carried  out  to 
the  sea  by  their  own  separate  channel.  [ Athesis.] 
On  the  southern  or  right  bank  of  the  Padus  its 
principal  tributaries  are : 1.  the  Tanarus  {Tanaro), 
a large  river,  which  has  itself  received  the  im- 
portant tributary  streams  of  the  Stura  and  Bor- 
mida,  so  that  it  brings  with  it  almost  all  the  waters 
of  the  Maritime  Alps  and  adjoining  tract  of  the  Li- 
gurian Apennines  ; 2.  the  Scrivia,  a considerable 
stream,  but  the  ancient  name  of  which  is  unknown; 
3.  the  Trebia  {Trebbia),  flowing  by  Placentia;  4. 
the  Tarus  {Taro)-,  5.  the  Nicia  {Enza);  6.  the 
Gabellus  of  Pliny,  called  also  Secia  {Secchia)-,  7. 
the  ScuLTENNA,  now  called  the  Panaro  ; 8.  the 
Rhenus  {Reno),  flowing  near  Bologna.  To  these 
may  be  added  several  smaller  streams,  viz.:  the 
Idex  {Mice),  Silarus  {Sillaro),  Vatrenus  (Plin., 
now  Santerno),  and  Sinnus  {Sinno),  all  of  which 
discharge  themselves  into  the  southern  arm  of  the 
Po,  now  called  the  Po  di  Primaro,  and  anciently 
known  as  the  Spineticum  Ostium,  below  the  point 
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where  it  separates  from  the  main  stream.  Several 
smaller  tributaries  of  the  river  in  the  highest  part 
of  its  course  are  noticed  in  the  Tabula  or  by  the 
Geographer  of  Ravenna,  which  are  not  mentioned  by 
any  ancient  author ; but  their  names  are  for  the  most 
part  corrupt  and  uncertain. 

Though  flowing  for  the  most  part  through  a great 
plain,  the  Padus  thus  derives  the  great  mass  of  its 
waters  directly  from  two  great  mountain  ranges,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  it  is  always  a strong,  rapid, 
and  turbid  stream,  and  has  been  in  all  ages  subject 
to  violent  inundations.  (Virg.  Georg,  i.  481;  Flin. 
Z.  c.)  The  whole  soil  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Po 
is  indeed  a pure  alluvial  deposit,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered, like  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  or  the  Delta 
of  the  Nile,  as  formed  by  the  gradual  accumulation 
of  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  brought  down  by  the  river 
itself  and  its  tributary  streams.  But  this  process 
was  for  the  most  part  long  anterior  to  the  historical 
period;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  portion 
of  Italy  had  already  acquired  very  much  its  present 
character  and  configuration  as  early  as  the  time  of 
the  first  Etruscan  settlements.  The  valley  of  the 
Padus,  as  well  as  the  river  itself,  are  well  described 
by  Polybius  (the  earliest  extant  author  in  whom  the 
Roman  name  of  Padus  is  found),  as  well  as  at  a later 
period  by  Strabo  and  Pliny.  (Pol.  ii.  16;  Strab.  iv. 
pp.  203,  204,  V.  p.  212;  Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20.)  Con- 
siderable changes  have,  however,  taken  place  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course,  near  the  Adriatic  sea.  Here 
the  river  forms  a kind  of  great  delta,  analogous  In 
many  respects  to  that  of  the  Nile;  and  the  pheno- 
me.non  is  complicated,  as  in  that  case,  by  the  existence 
of  great  lagunes  bordering  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
which  are  bounded  by  narrow  strips  or  bars  of  sand, 
separating  them  from  the  sea,  though  leaving  open 
occasional  channels  of  communication,  so  that  the 
lagunes  are  always  salt  and  affected  by  the  tides, 
which  are  more  sensible  in  this  part  of  tlie  Adriatic 
than  in  the  Mediterranean.  (Strab.  v.  p.  212.)  These 
lagunes,  which  are  well  described  by  Strabo,  extended 
in  his  time  from  Ravenna  to  Altinum,  both  of  which 
cities  stood  in  the  lagunes  or  marshes,  and  were 
built  on  piles,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  modern 
Venice.  But  the  whole  of  these  could  not  be  fairly 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  Delta  of  the  Padus; 
the  more  northerly  being  formed  at  the  mouths  of 
other  rivers,  the  Athesis,  Meduacus,  &c.,  which  had 
no  direct  or  natural  communication  with  the  great 
river.  They  all,  however,  communicated  with  the 
Padus,  and  with  one  another,  by  channels  or  canals 
more  or  less  artificial;  and  as  this  was  already  the 
case  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  that  author  distinctly 
reckons  the  mouths  of  the  Padus  to  extend  from 
Ravenna  to  Altinum.  (Plin.  1.  c.)  From  the  earliest 
period  that  this  tract  was  occupied  by  a settled 
people,  the  necessity  must  have  been  felt  of  embank- 
ing the  various  arms  and  channels  of  the  river,  for 
protection  against  inundation,  as  well  as  of  con- 
structing artificial  cuts  and  channels,  both  for  car- 
rying off  its  superfluous  waters  and  for  purposes  of 
communication.  The  earliest  works  of  this  kind  are 
ascribed  to  the  Etruscans  (Plin.  Z.  c.),  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  day,  they  have  been  carried  on 
with  occasional  interruptions.  But  in  addition  to 
these  artificial  changes,  the  river  has  from  time  to 
time  burst  its  banks  and  forced  for  itself  new  chan- 
nels, or  diverted  the  mass  of  its  waters  into  those 
which  were  previously  unimportant.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  changes  which  is  recorded  with 
certainty,  took  place  in  1152,  when  the  main  stream 
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of  the  Po,  which  then  flowed  S.  of  Ferrara,  sud- 
denly changed  its  course,  and  has  ever  since  flowed 
about  3 miles  N.  of  that  city.  Hence  it  is  probable 
that  all  the  principal  modern  mouths  of  the  Po,  from 
the  Po  di  Goto  to  the  Po  diLevante,  were  in  ancient 
times  comparatively  inconsiderable. 

Polybius  (ii.  16)  describes  the  Padus  as  having 
only  two  principal  mouths,  which  separated  at  a 
place  called  Trigaboli  (the  site  of  which  cannot  be 
determined) ; the  one  of  these  is  called  by  him  Padoa 
(naSda),  and  the  other,  which  was  the  principal 
channel,  and  the  one  commonly  navigated,  he  calls 
Olana  or  Holana  (^'OXava).  This  last  is  in  all  pro- 
bability the  channel  still  called  Po  di  Volano,  which 
until  the  great  inundation  of  1152,  above  noticed, 
was  still  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Po.  The  other 
is  probably  the  southernmost  branch  of  the  river, 
which  separates  from  the  preceding  at  Ferrara,  and 
is  carried  at  the  present  day  by  a wholly  artificial 
channel  into  the  sea  at  Primaro,  from  whence  it 
derives  the  name  of  Po  di  Primaro.  Its  present 
mouth  is  about  15  miles  N.  of  Ravenna;  but  it  seems 
that  in  the  days  of  Pliny,  and  probably  in  those  of 
Polybius  also,  it  discharged  itself  into  the  lagunes 
which  then  surrounded  Ravenna  on  all  sides.  Pliny 
terms  it  Padusa,  but  gives  it  also  the  name  of  Fossa 
Augusta,  from  its  course  having  been  artificially 
regulated,*  and  perhaps  altered,  by  that  emperor. 
(Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20.)  The  same  author  gives  us  a 
detailed  enumeration  of  the  mouths  of  the  Padus  as 
they  existed  in  his  day,  but  from  the  causes  of 
change  already  adverted  to,  it  is  veiy  difiScult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  identify  them  with  certainty. 

They  were,  according  to  him  : 1.  the  Padusa,  or 
Fossa  Augusta,  which  (he  adds)  was  previously 
called  Messanicus : this  has  now  wholly  ceased  to 
exist.  2.  The  Portus  Vatreni,  evidently  deriving 
its  name  from  being  the  mouth  of  the  river  Va- 
trenus,  which  flowed  from  Forum  Cornelii,  just  as 
the  Po  di  Pinmaro  is  at  the  present  day  called  the 
mouth  of  the  Reno.  This  was  also  known  as  the 
Spineticum  Ostium,  from  the  once  celebi'ated  city  of 
Spina,  which  was  situated  on  its  banks  [Spina]. 
It  was  probably  the  same  with  the  modern  Po  di 
Primaro.  3.  Ostium  Caprasiae.  4.  Sagis.  5.  Vo- 
lane,  previously  called  Olane : this  is  evidently  the 
Olana  of  Polybius,  and  the  modern  Po  di  Volano; 
the  two  preceding  cannot  be  identified,  but  must 
have  been  openings  communicating  with  the  great 
lagunes  of  Comacchio.  6.  The  Carbonaria,  perhaps 
the  Po  di  Goro.  7.  The  Fossio  Philistina,  which  seems 
to  have  been  an  artificial  canal,  conveying  the  waters 
of  the  Tartap.us,  still  called  Tartaro,  to  the  sea. 
This  cannot  be  identified,  the  changes  of  the  mouths 
of  the  river  in  this  part  being  too  considerable.  The 
whole  of  the  pre.sent  delta,  formed  by  the  actual 
mouths  of  the  Po  (from  the  Po  di  Goro  to  the 
Po  di  Levante'),  must  have  been  formed  since  the 
great  change  of  1152;  its  progress  for  some  cen- 
turies back  can  be  accurately  traced  ; and  we  know 
that  it  has  advanced  not  less  than  9 miles  in  little 
more  than  two  centuries  and  a half,  and  at  least  15 
miles  since  the  12th  century.  Beyond  this  the 
delta  belongs  rather  to  the  Adige,  and  more  northern 
streams  than  to  the  Po  ; the  next  mouth  being  that 
of  the  main  stream  of  the  Adige  itself,  and  just 
beyond  it  the  Porto  di  Brondolo  (the  Brundulus 
Portus  of  Pliny),  which  at  the  present  day  is  the 
mouth  of  the  Brenta.* 


•* 
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The  changes  which  have  taken  place  on  this  line 
of  coast  are  due  not  only  to  the  pushing  forward  of 
; the  coast-line  at  the  actual  mouths  of  the  rivers,  but 
to  the  filling  up  of  the  lagunes.  These  in  ancient 
times  extended  beyond  Ravenna  on  the  S. ; but  that 
[ city  is  now  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  dry  land,  and 
j the  lagunes  only  begin  to  the  N.  of  the  Po  di  Pri~ 
i maro.  Here  the  lagunes  of  Comacchio  extend  over 
I a space  of  above  20  miles  in  length,  as  far  as  the 
i mouth  of  the  Po  di  Voh.no  ; but  from  that  point  to 
j the  fort  of  Brondolo,  where  the  Venetian  lagunes 
I begin,  though  the  whole  country  is  very  low  and 
I marshy,  it  is  no  longer  covered  with  water,  as  it 
j obviously  was  at  no  distant  period.  It  is  now, 
i tlierefore,  impossible  to  determine  what  were  the 
particular  lagunes  designated  by  Pliny  as  the  Sep- 
1 TKM  Maria,  and  indeed  the  passage  in  which  he 
I alludes  to  them  is  not  very  clear ; but  as  he  calls 
I them  Atrianorum  Paludes,  they  would  seem  to  have 
; been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Adria,  and  n.ay  pro- 
bably have  been  the  extensive  lagunes  (now  con- 
j verted  into  marshes)  S.  of  Ariano.  At  a later 
period  the  name  seems  to  have  been  differently  used. 
The  Itinerary  speaks  of  the  navigation  “ per  Septem 
Maria  [a  Ravenna]  Altinum  usque,”  so  that  the  name 
I seems  here  to  be  applied  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  la- 
j gunes  ; and  it  is  employed  in  the  same  sense  by  He- 
I rodian  (viii.  7) ; while  theTabula,onthecontrary,gives 
' the  name  to  a particular  point  or  station  on  the  line 
of  route  from  Ravenna  to  Altinum.  This  line,  which 
is  given  in  much  detail,  must  have  been  by  water, 
though  not  so  specified,  as  there  never  could  have 
been  a road  along  the  line  in  question ; but  it  is  im- 
: possible  to  identify  with  any  certainty  the  stations  or 
I points  named.  (^Itin.  Ant  p.  126;  Tab.  Pent) 

I [Venetia.] 

[ Polybius  speaks  of  the  Padus  as  navigable  for  a 
! distance  of  2000  stadia,  or  250  Roman  miles  from 
the  sea.  (Pol.  ii.  16.)  Strabo  notices  it  as  navi- 
I gable  from  Placentia  downwards  to  Ravenna,  with- 
I out  saying  that  it  was  not  practicable  higher  up  : 
j and  Pliny  correctly  describes  it  as  beginning  to  be 
I navigable  from  Augusta  Taurinorum  (Turm),  more 
i tlian  120  miles  above  Placentia.  (Strab.  v.  p.  217; 

! Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21.)  Ancient  writers  already  re- 
! marked  that  the  stream  of  the  Padus  was  fuller  and 
j more  abundant  in  summer  than  in  winter  or  spring, 

I owing  to  its  being  fed  in  great  part  by  the  melting  of 
the  snows  in  the  high  Alps.  (Pol.  ii.  16;  Plin.  iii. 
16.  s.  20.)  It  is  not  till  after  it  has  received  the 
I waters  of  the  Dnria  Major  or  Dora  Baltea,  a stream 
I at  least  as  considerable  as  itself,  that  the  Po  becomes 
' a really  great  river.  Hence,  it  is  about  this  point  (as 
i Pliny  observes)  that  it  first  attains  to  a considerable 
I depth.  But  at-  the  present  day  it  is  not  practicable 
; for  vessels  of  any  considerable  burden  above  Casale, 

' about  25  miles  lower  down. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  Padus  is  uncertain. 
According  to  Metrodorus  of  Scepsis  (cited  by  Pliny, 
i 1.  c.),  it  was  a Celtic  name,  derived  from  the  number 
I of  pine-trees  which  grew  around  its  sources.  The 
: etymology  seems  very  doubtful;  but  the  fact  that 
' the  name  was  of  Celtic  origin  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  circumstance  that,  according  both  to  Polybius 
and  Pliny,  the  name  given  it  by  the  Ligurians  (the 
most  ancient  inhabitants  of  its  banks)  was  Bodincus 

thePo,  and  the  changes  which  this  part  of  the  coast 
has  undergone  will  be  found  in  a note  appended  to 
Cuvier’s  Discours  sur  les  Revolutions  de  la  Surface 
du  Globe,  p.  75,  4to.  edit.  Paris,  1825. 
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or  Bodencus  (BdSeyKos,  Pol.  ii.  16;  Plin.  iii,  16. 
s.  20),  a name  said  to  be  derived  from  its  great 
depth.  It  is  well  known  that  it  was  early  identified 
by  the  Greeks  with  the  mythical  Eridanus,  and 
was  commonly  called  by  them,  as  well  as  by  the 
Latin  poets,  by  that  name,  even  at  a late  period. 
The  origin  and  history  of  this  name  have  been  already 
given  in  the  article  Eridanus.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  poplar  trees  wdiich  figure  in  the  fable  of 
Phaeton  (in  its  later  form)  evidently  refer  to  the  tall 
and  graceful  trees,  still  commonly  known  as  Lom- 
bardy poplars,  from  their  growing  in  abundance  on 
the  banks  of  the  Po.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PADUSA.  [Padus.] 

PADYANDUS  (riaSuai^Sos),  a town  in  Cataonia, 
or  the  southernmost  part  of  Cappadocia,  about  25 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  Faustinopolis,  near  the 
pass  of  Mount  Taurus  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Cilician  Gates.  (Ptol,  v.  7.  § 7.)  The  town,  which 
was  extended  by  the  emperor  Valens,  is  mentioned 
in  the  Itineraries,  but  its  name  assumes  different 
forms  ; as,  Paduandus  {Tab.  Pent),  Podandos  {It. 
Ant.  p.  145),  Mansio  Opodanda  {It  Ilieros.  p.  578), 
and  Rhegepodandos  (Hierocl.  p 699).  The  place  is 
described  by  Basilius  {Epist.lV)  as  one  of  the  most 
wretched  holes  on  earth.  It  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  a small  stream  in  the  neighbourhood. 
(Const.  Porphyr.  Vit  Basil.  36 ; comp.  Cedren.  p. 
575  ; Jo.  Scylitz.  Hist  pp.  829,  844.)  The  place 
is  still  called  Podend.  [L.  S.] 

PAEA'NIA.  [Attica,  p.  332,  b,] 
PAEA'NIUM  {Uaidviov),  a town  in  Aetolia, 
near  the  Achelous,  a little  S.  of  Ithoria,  and  N.  of 
Oeniadae,  which  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
It  was  only  7 stadia  in  circumference,  and  was 
destroyed  by  Philip,  b.  c.  219.  (Polyb.  iv.  65.) 
Paeanium  was  perhaps  rebuilt,  and  may  be  tlie 
same  town  as  Phana  (4>di/a),  which  was  taken  by 
the  Achaeans,  and  which  we  learn  from  the  narrative 
in  Pausanias  was  near  the  sea.  (Pans,  x.  18.) 
Stephanus  mentions  Phana  as  a town  of  Italy  ; but 
for  ndAjs  AraXias,  we  ought  probably  to  read 
ndAis  AireeXias.  (Steph,  B.  s.  v.  ^d.vai.') 

PAELO'NTIUM  {TlaiXovnov,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 33), 
a town  of  the  Lungones  in  Asturia,  variously  identi- 
fied with  Aplaus,  Pola  de  Lena,  and  Concejo  de 
Pilonna  [T,  H.  D.] 

PAEMANI,  mentioned  in  Caesar  {B.  G.  ii.  4) 
with  the  Condrusi.  Eburones,  and  Caeroesi,  and  the 
four  peoples  are  included  in  the  name  of  German!. 
D’Anville  conjectures  that  they  were  near  the  Con- 
drusi, who  probably  held  the  country  which  is  now 
called  Condroz.  [Condrusi.]  The  Paemani  may 
have  occupied  the  country  called  Pays  de  Fam- 
menne,  of  which  Durburg,  Laroche  on  the  Ourthe, 
and  Rochefort  on  the  Homme  are  the  chief 
towns.  [G.  L.] 

PAEON  {Uatuu,  Scyl.  p.  28),  a town  of  Thrace, 
mentioned  only  by  Scylax.  [T.  H.  D,] 

PAE'ONES  {naiores,  Horn.  II.  84.5,  xvi.  287, 
xvii.  348,  xxi.  139;  Herod,  iv.  33,  49,  v.  1,  13,98, 
vii.  113,  185;  Tliuc.  ii.  96;  Strab.  i.  pp.  6,  28,  vii. 
pp.  316,318,323,  329,330.331;  Arrian,  AraaA  ii. 
9.  § 2,  iii.  12.  §4;  Pint.  Alex.  39;  Polyaen.  Strat 
iv.  12.  § 3 ; Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II.  xvi.  287 ; Liv.  xlii. 
51),  a people  divided  into  several  tribes,  who,  before 
the  Argolic  colonisation  of  Emathia,  appear  to  have 
occupied  the  entire  country  afterwards  called  Mace- 
donia, with  the  exception  of  that  portion  of  it  which 
was  considered  a part  of  Thrace.  As  the  Macedo- 
nian kingdom  increased,  the  district  called  Paeonia 
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(Ylaiovia,  Thuc.  ii.  99;  Polyb.  v.  97,  xxiv.  8; 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  313,  318,  329,  331;  Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§ 28;  Liv.  xxxiii.  19,  xxxviii.  17,  xxxix.  54,  xl.  3, 
xlv.  29;  Plin,  iv.  17,  vi.  39)  was  curtailed  of  its 
dimensions,  on  every  side,  though  the  name  still 
continued  to  be  applied  in  a general  sense  to  the 
great  belt  of  interior  country  which  covered  Upper 
and  Lower  Macedonia  to  the  N.  and  NE.,  and  a 
portion  of  which  was  a monarchy  nominally  inde- 
pendent of  Macedonia  until  fifty  years  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  banks  of  the 
“ wide-flowing  Axius  ” seem  to  have  been  the  centre 
of  the  Paeonian  power  from  the  time  when  Pyraechmes 
and  Asteropaeus  led  the  Paeonians  to  the  assistance  of 
Priam  (Horn.  ll.  cc.),  down  to  the  latest  existence  of 
the  monarchy.  They  appear  neither  as  Macedo- 
nians. Thracians,  or  Illyrians,  but  professed  to  be 
descended  from  the  Teucri  of  Troy.  When  Mega- 
bazus  crossed  the  river  Strymon,  he  conquered  the 
Paeonians,  of  whom  two  tribes,  called  the  Siropaeones 
and  Paeoplae,  were  deported  into  Asia  by  express 
order  of  Dareius,  whose  fancy  had  been  struck  at 
Sardis  by  seeing  a beautiful  and  shapely  Paeonian 
woman  carrying  a vessel  on  her  head,  leading  a 
horse  to  water,  and  spinning  flax,  all  at  the  same 
time.  (Herod,  v.  12 — 16.)  These  two  tribes  were 
the  Paeonians  of  the  lower  districts,  and  their 
country  was  afterwards  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Thracians.  When  the  Temenidae  had  acquired 
Emathia,  Almopia,  Crestonia,  and  Mygdonia,  the 
kings  of  Paeonia  still  continued  to  rule  over  the 
country  beyond  the  straits  of  the  Axius,  until  Philip, 
son  of  Amyntas,  twice  reduced  them  to  terms,  when 
weakened  by  the  recent  death  of  their  king  Agis;  and 
they  were  at  length  subdued  by  Alexander  (Diodor, 
xix.  2,  4,  22,  xvii.  8);  after  which  they  were  pro- 
bably submissive  to  the  Macedonian  sovereigns.  An 
inscribed  marble  which  has  been  discovered  in  the 
acropolis  of  Athens  records  an  interchange  of  good 
offices  between  the  Athenians  and  Audoleon,  king  of 
Paeonia,  in  the  archonsliip  of  Diotimus,  b.  c.354,  or  a 
few  years  after  the  accession  of  Philip  and  Audoleon 
to  their  respective  thrones.  The  coins  of  Audoleon, 
who  reigned  at  that  time,  and  adopted,  after  the 
the  death  of  Alexander,  the  common  types  of  that 
prince  and  his  successors, — the  head  of  Alexander 
in  the  character  of  young  Heracles,  and  on  the  ob- 
verse the  figure  of  Zeus  Aetophorus, — prove  the  ci- 
vilisation of  Paeonia  under  its  kings.  Afterwards 
kings  of  Paeonia  are  not  heard  of,  so  that  their  im- 
portance must  have  been  only  transitory ; but  it  is 
certain  that  during  the  troublous  times  of  Macedonia, 
that  is,  in  the  reign  of  Cassander,  the  principality  of 
the  Paeonians  existed,  and  afterwards  disappeared. 
At  the  Roman  conquest  the  Paeonians  on  the  W.  of 
the  Axius  were  included  in  Macedonia  Secunda. 
Paeonia  extended  to  the  Dentheletae  and  Maedi  of 
Thrace,  and  to  the  Dardani,  Penestae,  and  Dassaretii 
of  Illyria,  comprehending  the  various  tribes  who 
occupied  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Erigon,  Axius, 
Strymon  and  Augitas  as  far  S.  as  the  fertile  plain 
of  Siris.  Its  principal  tribes  to  the  E.  were  the 
OJomanti,  Aestraei,  and  Agrianes,  parts  of  whose 
country  were  known  by  the  names  of  Parstrymonia 
and  Paroreia,  the  former  containing  probably  the 
valleys  of  the  Upper  Strymon,  and  of  its  great  tribu- 
tary the  river  of  Strwnitza,  the  latter  the  adjacent 
mountains.  On  the  W.  frontier  of  Paeonia  its  sub- 
divisions bordering  on  the  Penestae  and  Dassaretii 
were  Deuriopus  and  Pelagonia,  which  with  Lyn- 
cestis  comprehended  the  entire  country  watered  by 
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the  Erigon  and  its  branches.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  212,  306,  462,  470.)  [E.  B.  J.l 
PAEO'NIA.  [PAEONES.] 

PAEO'NIDAE.  [Attica,  p.  326,  a.] 
PAEOPLAE.  [Paeones.] 

PAESICI.  [Astures,  p.  249. J 
PAESTANUS  SINUS.  [Paestum.] 
PAESTUM  (TlalcrroVy  Ptol.;  UauTTos,  Strab,. 
Eih.  Ylaiarav6s,  Paestanus:  Ruins  at  Pesto'),  a city 
of  Lucania,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  about  5 miles  S. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Silarus.  It  was  originally  a 
Greek  colony,  named  Posidonia  (noo-eiSwi/ta:  Eth. 
nocretScoi'jdTTjy),  and  was  founded  by  a colony  from 
Sybaris,  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Lucania.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  251;  Scymn.  Ch.  245;  Scyl.  p.  3.  § 12.)  The 
date  of  its  foundation  is  uncertain,  but  it  may  pro- 
bably be  referred  to  the  period  of  the  chief  prosperity 
of  Sybaris,  when  that  city  ruled  over  the  whole  of 
Lucania,  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  or  from  650  to 
510  B.c.  [Sybaris.]  It  may  be  observed,  also, 
that  Solinus  calls  Posidonia  a Doric  colony;  and 
though  his  authority  is  worth  little  in  itself,  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  Doric  forms  on  coins 
of  the  city : hence  it  seems  probable  that  the  Doric 
settlers  from  Troezen,  who  formed  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal colony  of  Sybaris,  but  were  subsequently  ex- 
pelled by  the  Achaeans  (Arist.  Pol.  v.  3),  may  have 
mainly  contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  new 
colony.  According  to  Strabo  it  was  originally  founded 
close  to  the  sea,  but  was  subsequently  removed  fur- 
ther inland  (Strab.  /.c.);  the  change,  however,  w;us 
not  considerable,  as  the  still  existing  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  are  little  more  than  half  a mile  from 
the  coast. 

We  know  scarcely  anything  of  the  early  history  of 
Posidonia.  It  is  incidentally  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(i.  167)  in  a manner  that  proves  it  to  have  been 
already  in  existence,  and  apparently  as  a conside- 
rable town,  at  the  period  of  the  foundation  of  the 
neighbouring  Velia,  about  b.c.  540.  But  this  is  the 
only  notice  of  Posidonia  until  after  the  fall  of  its 
parent  city  of  Sybaris,  b.c.  510.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  modern  writers  that  it  received  a 
great  accession  to  its  population  at  that  period ; but 
Herodotus,  who  notices  the  Sybarites  as  settling  on 
that  occasion  at  Laus  and  Scidrus,  does  not  allude 
to  Posidonia.  (Herod,  vi.  21.)  There  are,  indeed, 
few  among  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia  of  which  we 
hear  less  in  history;  and  the  only  evidence  of  the 
flourishing  condition  and  prosperity  of  Posidonia,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  numbers  of  its  coins  and  in  the 
splendid  architectural  remains,  so  well  known  as  the 
temples  of  Paestum.  From  its  northerly  position,  it 
must  have  been  one  of  the  first  cities  that  suffered 
from  the  advancing  power  of  the  Lucanians,  as  it 
was  certainly  one  of  the  first  Greek  colonies  that 
fell  into  the  hands  of  that  people.  (Strab.  v.  p.  251.) 
The  date  of  this  event  is  very  uncertain ; but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  must  have  taken  place  before  b.c.  390, 
when  the  city  of  Laiis  was  besieged  by  the  Lucanians, 
and  had  apparently  become  the  bulwark  of  Magna 
Graecia  on  that  side.  [Magna  Graecia.]  We  learn 
from  a curious  passage  of  Aristoxenus  (ap.  Athen. 
xiv.  p.  632)  that  the  Greek  inhabitants  were  not  ex- 
pelled, but  compelled  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
the  Lucanians,  and  receive  a barbarian  colony  within 
their  walls.  They  still  retained  many  of  their  cus- 
toms, and  for  ages  afterwards  continued  to  assemble 
at  a certain  festival  every  year  with  the  express 
purpose  of  bewailing  their  captivity,  and  reviving 
the  traditiems  of  their  prosperity.  It  would  ap^war 
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from  Livy  (viii.  17),  though  the  passage  is  not 
quite  distinct,  that  it  was  recovered  by  Alexander, 
king  of  Epirus,  as  late  as  b.  c.  330 ; but  if  so,  it 
certainly  soon  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  bar- 
barians. 

Posidonia  passed  with  the  rest  of  Lucania  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans.  We  find  no  mention  of 
it  on  this  occasion;  but  in  b.  c.  273,  immediately 
after  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy,  the 
. Romans  established  a colony  there  for  the  security 
I of  their  newly  acquired  territory  on  this  side.  (Liv. 

; E'pit.  xiv.;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14;  Strab.  v.  p.  251.)  It 

' was  probably  at  this  period  that  the  name  was 

i changed,  or  coiTupted,  into  Paestum,  though  the 
I change  may  have  already  taken  place  at  the  time 
j when  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lucanians. 

j But,  from  the  time  that  it  became  a Roman  colony, 

i the  name  of  Paestum  seems  to  have  exclusively  pre- 
! vailed  ; and  even  its  coins,  which  are  inscribed  with 
i Greek  characters,  have  the  legend  IIAI2  and 
I OAISTANO.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  158.)  We  hear 
I but  little  of  Paestum  as  a Roman  colony;  it  was  one 
! of  the  Coloniae  Latinae,  and  distinguished  itself  by 
! its  unshaken  fidelity  throughout  the  Second  Punic 
War.  Thus  the  Paestani  are  mentioned  as  sending 
golden  paterae  as  a present  to  the  Roman  senate 
just  before  the  battle  of  Cannae  (Liv.  xxii.  36). 
Again  in  b.  c.  210  they  furnished  ships  to  the 
squadron  with  which  D.  Quintius  repaired  to  the 
siege  of  Tarentum  ; and  the  following  year  they 
were  among  the  eighteen  colonies  which  still  pro- 
fessed their  readiness  to  furnish  supplies  and  recraits 
to  the  Roman  armies,  notwithstanding  the  long-con- 
tinued pressure  of  the  war  (Liv.  xxvi.  39,  xxvii.  1 0.) 
Paestum  was  therefore  at  this  period  still  a flourish- 
ing and  considerable  town,  but  we  hear  little  more 
of  it  during  the  Roman  Republic.  It  is  incidentally 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  one  of  his  letters  {Ep.  ad 
I Att.  xi.  17);  and  is  noticed  by  all  the  geographers 
as  a still  subsisting  municipal  town.  Strabo,  how- 
ever, observes  that  it  was  rendered  unhealthy  by 
the  stagnation  of  a small  river  which  flowed  beneath 
1 its  walls  (v.  p.  251);  and  it  was  probably,  therefore, 
already  a declining  place.  But  it  was  still  one  of 
I the  eight  Praefecturac  of  Lucania  at  a considerably 
later  period  ; and  inscriptions  attest  its  continued 
I existence  throughout  the  Roman  Empire.  (Strab.  1.  c. ; 
i Plin.  iH.  5.  s.  10;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 8;  Lib.  Colon,  p. 
i 209;  Orell.  Inscr.  135,  2492,  3078;  Bull.  d.  Inst. 
Arch.  1836,  p.  152.)  In  some  of  these  it  bears  the 
title  of  a Colonia ; but  it  is  uncertain  at  what  period 
it  attained  that  rank  : it  certainly  cannot  refer  to 
the  original  Latin  colony,  as  that  must  have  become 
I merged  in  the  municipal  condition  by  the  effect  of 
the  Lex  Julia.  We  learn  from  ecclesiastical  autho- 
I rities  that  it  became  a bishopric  at  least  as  early  as 
j the  fifth  centuiy;  and  it  is  probable  that  its  final 
j decay  and  desolation  was  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the 
I Saracens  in  the  tenth  century.  At  that  time  the 
I episcopal  see  was  removed  to  the  neighbouring  town 
! of  Capaccio,  in  an  elevated  situation  a few  miles 
j inland. 

i Paestum  was  chiefly  celebrated  in  ancient  times 
I for  its  roses,  which  possessed  the  peculiarity  of 
I flowering  twice  a year,  and  were  considered  as  sur- 
j passing  all  others  in  fragrance.  (Virg.  Georg,  iv. 

I 118;  Ovid,  Met.  xv.  708;  Propert.  iv.  5.  59;  Mar- 
! tial,  iv.  41.  10,  vi.  80.  6;  Auson.  Idyll.  14.  11.) 

! The  roses  that  still  grow  wild  among  the  ruins  are 
! eaid  to  retain  their  ancient  property,  and  flower 
: regularly  both  in  May  and  November. 

' VOE.  II. 
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The  site  of  Paestum  appears  to  have  continued 
wholly  uninhabited  from  the  time  when  the  episcopal 
see  was  removed  till  within  a very  recent  period. 
It  was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century  that 
attention  was  drawn  to  the  ruins  which  are  now  so 
celebrated.  Though  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  then  first  discovered,  as  they  must  always  have 
been  a conspicuous  object  from  the  Bay  of  Salerno, 
and  could  not  but  have  been  known  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood,  they  were  certainly  unknown  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.  Even  the  diligent  Cluverius,  writing 
in  1624,  notices  the  fact  that  there  were  ruins 
which  bore  the  name  of  Pesto,  without  any  allusion 
to  their  character  and  importance.  (Cluver.  ItaL 
p.  1255.)  They  seem  to  have  been  first  visited  by 
a certain  Count  Gazola,  in  the  service  of  Charles  VII., 
King  of  Naples,  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  were  described  by  Antonini,  in  his  work  on  the 
topography  of  Lucania  (Naples,  1745),  and  noticed 
by  Mazzocchi,  who  has  inserted  a dissertation  on  the 
history  of  Paestum  in  his  work  on  the  Heraclean 
Tables  (pp.  499 — 515)  published  in  1754.  Before 
the  end  of  the  century  they  became  the  subject  of 
the  special  works  of  Magnoni  and  Paoli,  and  were 
visited  by  travellers  from  all  parts  of  Europe. 
Among  these,  Swinburne  in  1779,  has  left  a very 
accurate  description  of  the  ruins  ; and  their  archi- 
tectural details  are  given  by  Wilkins  in  his  Magna 
Graecia  (fol.  Cambr.  1807). 

The  principal  ruins  consist  of  the  walls,  and  three 
temples  standing  within  the  space  enclosed  by  them. 
The  whole  circuit  of  the  walls  can  be  clearly  made 
out,  and  they  are  in  many  places  standing  to  a con- 
sidemble  height ; several  of  the  tow’ers  also  remain 
at  the  angles,  and  vestiges  of  the  ancient  gates, 
which  were  four  in  number ; one  of  these,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  town,  is  nearly  perfect,  and  surmounted  by 
a regularly  constructed  arch.  The  whole  circuit  of  the 
walls  forms  an  irregular  polygon,  about  3 miles  in  cir- 
cumference. The  two  principal  temples  stand  not  far 
from  the  southern  gate  of  the  city.  The  finest  and  most 
ancient  of  these  is  commonly  known  as  the  temple 
of  Neptune;  but  there  is  no  authority  for  the  name, 
beyond  the  fact  that  Neptune,  or  Poseidon,  was  un- 
questionably the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city  which 
derived  from  him  its  ancient  name  of  Posidonia. 
The  temple  was  hypaethral,  or  had  its  cella  open  to 
the  sky,  and  is  195  feet  long  by  79  wide:  it  is  re- 
markably perfect ; not  a single  column  is  w'anting, 
and  the  entablature  and  pediments  are  almost  entire. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  Doric,  but  its  proportions 
are  heavier,  and  the  style  altogether  more  massive 
and  solid  than  any  other  extant  edifice  of  the  kind. 
On  this  account  some  of  the  earlier  antiquarians  dis- 
puted the  fact  of  its  Greek  origin,  and  ascribed  it  to 
the  Phoenicians  or  Etruscans  : but  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  foundation  for  this  ; we  have  no  trace  of 
any  settlement  on  the  spot  before  the  Greek  colony; 
and  the  architecture  is  of  pure  Greek  style,  though 
probably  one  of  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  the 
Doric  order  now  remaining.  About  100  yards  from 
the  temple  of  Neptune,  and  nearer  to  the  south  gate, 
is  the  second  edifice,  which  on  account  of  some  pecu- 
liarities in  its  plan  has  been  called  a Basilica,  but  is 
unquestionably  also  a temple.  It  is  of  the  kind 
called  pseudo-dipteral;  but  differs  from  every  other 
ancient  building  known  in  having  nine  columns  at 
each  end,  while  the  inteidor  is  divided  into  two  parts 
by  a single  range  of  columns  running  along  the 
centre  of  the  building.  It  was  probably  a temple 
consecrated  to  ttvo  different  divinities,  or  rather,  in 
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fact,  two  temples  united  in  one.  It  has  18  co- 
lumns in  each  side,  and  is  180  feet  long  by  80  in 
width.  The  third  temple,  which  is  at  some  distance 
from  the  other  two,  nearer  to  the  N.  gate  of  the 
town,  and  is  commonly  known  as  the  Temple  of 
Ceres  or  Vesta  (though  there  is  no  reason  for  either 
name),  is  much  smaller  than  the  other  two,  being 
only  108  feet  in  length  by  48  in  breadth : it  presents 
no  remarkable  architectural  peculiarities,  but  is,  as 
well  as  the  so-called  Basilica,  of  much  later  date 
than  the  great  temple.  Mr.  Wilkins,  indeed,  would 
assign  them  both  to  the  Roman  period : but  it  is  dif- 
ficuft  to  reconcile  this  with  the  history  of  the  city, 
which  never  appears  to  have  been  a place  of  much 
importance  under  the  Roman  rule.  (Swinburne  s 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  131—138  ; Wilkins’s  Magna 
Graecia,  pp.  55 — 67.) 

The  other  remains  are  of  little  importance.  The 
vestiges  of  an  amphitheatre  exist  near  the  centre 
of  the  city;  and  not  far  from  them  are  the 
fallen  ruins  of  a fourth  temple,  of  small  size  and 
clearly  of  Roman  date.  Excavations  have  also  laid 
bare  the  foundations  of  many  houses  and  other  build- 
ings, and  the  traces  of  a portico,  which  appear  to 
indicate  the  site  of  the  ancient  forum.  The  remains 
of  an  aqueduct  are  also  visible  outside  the  walls; 
and  numerous  tombs  (some  of  which  are  said  to  be 
of  much  interest)  have  been  recently  brought  to 
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A.  Temple  of  Neptune. 

B.  Temple,  commonly  called  Basilica. 

C.  Smaller  temple,  of  Vesta  (?). 

D.  Amphitheatre. 

E.  Other  ruins  of  Roman  time. 

F F.  Gates  of  the  city. 

G.  River  Salso. 

The  small  river  which  (as  already  noticed  by 
Strabo),  by  stagnating  under  the  walls  of  Paestum, 
rendered  its  situation  so  unhealthy,  is  now  called  the 
Salso  : its  ancient  name  is  not  mentioned.  It  forms 
extensive  deposits  of  a calcareous  stone,  resembling 
the  Roman  travertin,  which  forms  an  excellent 
building  material,  with  which  both  the  walls  and 
edifices  of  the  city  have  been  constnicted.  The  ma- 
laria, which  caused  the  site  to  be  wholly  abandoned 
during  the  middle  ages,  has  already  sensibly  dimi- 
nished, since  the  resort  of  travellers  has  again  at- 
tracted a small  population  to  the  spot,  and  given 
rise  to  some  cultivation. 

About  five  miles  from  Paestum,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Silarus  or  Sele,  stood,  in  ancient  times,  a cele- 
brated temple  of  Juno,  which,  according  to  the  tra- 
dition adopted  both  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  was  founded 
by  the  Argonauts  under  Jason  (Strab.  vi.  p.  252  ; 
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Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10).  It  is  probable  that  the  worship 
of  the  Argive  Hera,  or  Juno,  was  brought  hither  by 
the  Troezenian  colonists  of  Posidonia.  Pliny  places 
the  temple  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Silarus  ; Strabo, 
probably  more  correctly,  on  the  S. 

The  extensive  gulf  which  extends  from  the  pro- 
montory of  Minerva  (the  Punta  della  Campanella) 
to  the  headland  called  Posidium  (the  Punta  di  Li- 
cosa'),  and  is  now  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Salerno, 
derived  its  ancient  name  from  the  city  of  Paestum, 
being  called  by  the  Romans  Paestanus  Sinus,  and 
by  the  Greeks  the  gulf  of  Posidonia  (TlocreiSwi/id- 
T7JS  koKttos.  (Strab.  v.  p.  251  ; Sinus  Paestanus, 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10  ; Mel.  ii.  4.  § 9;  Cic.  ad  Att.  xvi. 
6.)  [E.H.B.] 
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PAESU'LA  (Ilajo-ouAa),  a town  of  the  Turdetani 
in  Hispania  Baetica.  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 13.)  It  is 
identified  by  Ukert  with  Salteras,  but  its  site  is 
uncertain. 

PAESUS  (nai<T(^s),  an  ancient  town  on  the  coast 
of  Troas,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Propontis,  between 
Lampsacus  and  Parium.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  828,  v.  612; 
Herod,  v.  117.)  At  one  period  it  received  colonists 
from  Miletus ; but  in  Strabo’s  time  (xiii.  p.  589)  the 
town  was  destroyed,  and  its  inhabitants  had  trans- 
ferred themselves  to  Lampsacus,  which  was  likewise 
a Milesian  colony.  The  town  derived  its  name  from 
the  small  river  Paesus,  on  which  it  was  situated, 
and  now  bears  the  name  Beiram~Dere.  [L.  S.j 

PAGAE.  [Pegae.] 

PAGALA  (rdi  ITaTdAa,  Arrian,  Indie,  c.  23,)  a 
place  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  to  which  the  fleet  of 
Nearchus  came  after  leaving  the  river  Arabis.  It 
seems  probable  that  it  is  the  same  as  a place  called 
Segada  or  Pegala  by  Philostratus,  and  which  was 
also  in  the  country  of  the  Oritae  {Vit.  Apoll.  iii. 
54).  It  cannot  be  identifled  with  any  existing 
spot.  [V.] 

PAGASAE  (Uayaffai : also  Pagasa,  gen.  -ae,  Plin. 
iv.  8.  s.  15;  Mela,  ii.  3.  § 6;  Prop.  i.  20.  17:  Eth. 
Uayaaaios,  Pagasaeus),  a town  of  Magnesia  in 
Thessaly,  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
bay  named  after  it.  (JlayaagTiKhs  koKttos,  Scylax, 
p.  24;  Strab.  ix.  p.  438;  ITa7ao-/T77S,  Dem.  Phil. 
Epist.  159;  Pagasaeus  Sinus,  Mela,  Z.  c. ; Pagasicus, 
Plin.  1.  c.)  Pagasae  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as 
the  port  where  Jason  built  the  ship  Argo,  and  from 
which  he  sailed  upon  his  adventurous  voyage:  hence 
some  of  the  ancients  derived  its  name  from  the  con- 
struction of  that  vessel  (from  Tr-fiyvvfju'),  but  others 
from  the  numerous  and  abundant  springs  which 
were  found  at  this  spot.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  436.)  Pagasae 
was  conquered  by  Philip  after  the  defeat  of  Ono- 
marchus.  (Dem.  01.  i.  pp.  11,  13;  Diod.  xvi.  31, 
where  for  Uayai  we  ought  probably  to  read  Tlayaaai.') 
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On  the  foundation  of  Demetrias  in  b.  c.  290,  Pagasae 
was  one  of  the  towns,  whose  inhabitants  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  city;  but  after  the  Eoman  conquest 
Pagasae  was  restored,  and  again  became  an  important 
place.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  the  port  of 
Pherae,  which  was  the  principal  city  in  this  part  of 
Thessaly.  Pagasae  was  90  stadia  from  Pherae,  and 
20  from  lolcos.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  The  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  are  to  be  seen  near  Volo,  which  has 
given  the  modem  name  to  the  bay.  The  acropolis 
occupied  the  summit  of  some  rocky  heights  above 
Cape  AngTcistri,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks  are 
many  copious  sources  of  water,  of  which  Strabo 
speaks.  But  as  these  springs  are  rather  saline  to 
the  taste,  the  city  was  provided  in  the  Roman  times 
with  water  from  a distance  by  means  of  an  aqueduct, 
the  ruined  piers  of  which  are  still  a conspicuous 
object.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  368, 
seq.) 

PAGASAEUS  SINUS.  [Pagasae.] 

PAGRAE  (Jlaypai),  a town  of  Syria,  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  district  of  Pieria,  near  the  Syrian 
gates  (v.  15.  § 12),  but  more  particularly  de- 
scribed by  Strabo,  as  adjoining  Gindarus,  the  acro- 
polis of  CyiThestice.  Pagrae  he  places  in  the  district 
of  Antiocliis,  and  describes  as  a strong  place  near 
the  ascent  of  the  Amanus,  on  the  Syrian  side  of  the 
pass  called  Ajvianides  Pylae  [Vol.  I.  p.  113],  the  ' 
Syrian  gates  of  Ptolemy  (1.  c.).  The  plain  of 
Antioch,  adds  Strabo,  lies  under  Pagrae,  through 
which  flows  the  Arceuthus,  the  Orontes,  and  the 
Labotas.  In  this  plain  is'also  the  dyke  of  Melea- 
ger and  the  river  Oenoparas.  Above  it  is  the  ridge 
of  Trapezae,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
table,  on  which  Ventidius  engaged  Phranicates,  ge- 
neral of  the  Parthians.  (xvi.  p.  751.)  The  place 
is  easily  identified  in  medieval  and  modern  geo- 
graphy by  the  aid  of  Abulfeda  and  Pococke. 
Baghras,  writes  the  former,  has  a lofty  citadel,  with 
fountains,  and  valley,  and  gardens;  it  is  said  to  be 
distant  12  miles  from  Antioch,  and  as  many  from 
IsTcanderun.  It  is  situated  on  a mountain  over- 
hanging the  valley  of  Charem,  which  Charem  is 
distant  two  stages  to  the  east.  Baghras  is  distant 
less  than  a stage  from  Darhasah,  to  the  south. 
{Tabula Syriae,p.\20.')  Pococke  is  still  more  par- 
ticular in  his  description.  He  passed  within  sight 
of  it  between  Antioch  and  Baias.  After  passing 
Caramaut,  he  turned  to  the  west  between  the  hills. 

“ We  saw  also,  about  2 miles  to  the  north,  the 
strong  castle  of  Pagras  on  the  hills;  this  was  the 
ancient  name  of  it  in  the  Itineraxy  [Antonini],  in 
which  it  is  placed  16  miles  from  Alexandria  and 
25  from  Antioch;  which  latter  is  a mistake,  for  the 
Jerusalem  Journey  (calling  it  Pangrios)  puts  it 
more  justly  16  miles  from  Antioch.  As  I have 
been  informed,  a river  called  Sowda  rises  in  the 
mountain  to  the  west,  runs  under  this  place, . . . and 
falls  into  the  lake  of  Antioch,” — also  called  from  it 
Bahr-el-Souda,  otherwise  Bahr- A goule,  “the  White 
Lake,”  from  the  colour  of  its  waters.  This  Souda 
“ seems  to  be  the  river  Arceuthus  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  immediately  after  Pagrae,  as  running  through 
the  plain  of  Antioch.”  {Observations  on  Syria, 
vol.  ii.  p.  173.)  It  is  numbered  17  on  the  map  of 
the  gulf  of  Issus.  [Vol.  I.  p.  114.]  [G.  W.] 

PAGUS  (ndyos),  a hill  of  Ionia,  a little  to  the 
north  of  Smyrna,  with  a chapel  of  Nemesis  and  a 
spring  of  excellent  water.  (Pans.  v.  12.  § 1.)  Modern 
travellers  describe  the  hill  as  between  500  and  600 
feet  high,  and  as  presenting  the  form  of  a cone  from 
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which  the  point  is  cut  olF.  (Hamilton,  Researches, 
i.  p.  53,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

PAGYRI'TAE  {UayvpiTai,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 22),  a 
people  of  European  Sarmatia,  whose  position  cannot 
be  made  out.  Schafax'ik  {Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  211) 
connects  the  termination  of  their  name  with  the  word 
“ gura,”  which  the  Poles  and  other  Russo-Slavonian 
stocks  use  for  “ gora,”  “ mountain.”  [E.  B.  J.] 
PALA'ClUM  (JlaXdKiov),  a fortress  in  the  Tauric 
Chersonese,  built  by  Scilurus,  king  of  the  Tauro- 
Scythians,  to  resist  the  attacks  of  Mithridates  and 
his  generals.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  312.)  The  name, 
which  it  seems  to  have  taken  from  his  son  Palacus 
(Strab.  pp.  306,  309),  still  survives  in  the  modern 
Balakldva,  which  Dr.  Clark  {Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  219) 
inaccurately  supposes  to  be  derived  from  the  Genoese 
“ Bella  Clava,”  “ The  Fair  Harbour.”  Its  harbour 
was  the  Symbolon  Portus  (Sv^a^dAcoi'  \ifii\v, 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  308,  309 ; Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  20;  Ptol. 
iii.  6.  § 2 ; Plin.  iv.  26),  or  the  Cembaro  or  Cem- 
balo of  the  middle  ages,  the  narrow  entrance  to 
which  has  been  described  by  Strabo  (?.  c.)  with  such 
fidelity  to  nature.  According  to  him,  the  harbour, 
together  with  that  of  Ctenus  {Sebastopol),  consti- 
tuted by  their  approach  an  isthmus  of  40  stadia  ; 
this  with  a wall  fenced  the  Lesser  Peninsula,  having 
within  it  the  city  of  Chersonesus  The  Sinus 
PoRTUOSUS  of  Pomponius  Mela  (ii.  1.  § 3),  from  the 
position  he  assigns  to  it  between  Criumetopon  and 
the  next  point  to  the  W.,  can  only  agree  with  Bala- 
hldva,  which  is  truly  “ Ka\hs  Aifxijv  et  promontoriis 
duobus  includitur.”  Dubois  de  Montpereux  ( Voyage 
autour  du  Caucase,  vol.  vi.  pp.  115,  220),  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  theory  of  transferring  the  wander- 
ings of  Odysseus  to  the  waters  of  the  Euxine, 
discovers  in  BalaTcldva  the  harbour  of  the  giant 
Laestrygones  {Odyss.  x.  80 — 99);  and  this  opinion 
has  been  taken  up  by  more  than  one  writer.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  the  poet’s  graphic  pic- 
ture of  details  freshly  drawn  from  the  visible  world, 
is  as  true  of  other  land-locked  basins,  edged  in  by 
clifis,  as  when  applied  to  the  greyish-blue,  or  light 
red  Jura  rocks,  which  hem  in  the  entrance  to  the 
straits  of  Balakldva.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PALAE,  a town  of  Thrace,  according  to  Lapie 
near  Moussaldja.  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  568.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

PALAE  A.  1.  (IlaAaia),  a place  in  the  Troad 
on  the  coast,  130  stadia  from  Andeira.  (Strab.  xiii. 
p.  614.) 

2.  (IlaAata /fco/iTj),  in  Laconia.  [Pueiae.] 

PALAE BYBLOS  (naAaiSu^Aos,  Strab.  xv.  p. 
755;  naAa/(igu§Aos,  Ptol.  v.  15.  § 21),  a town  of 
Phoenicia,  which  Strabo  places  after  the  Climax 
or  promontoiy  called  Ras-  Watta-Salan,  forming  the 
N.  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Kesruan.  The  site, 
which  is  unknown,  was  therefore  probably  between 
the  Climax,  in  the  steep  cliffs  of  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  cut  steps — whence  the  name — and  the  river 
Lycus,  among  the  hills  which  closely  border  the 
shore,  and  rise  to  the  height  of  1 000  feet.  Ptolemy 
{1.  c.)  calls  it  a city  of  the  interior,  and  the  Peu- 
tinger  Table  places  it  7 M.  P.  from  Berytus,  but 
does  not  give  its  distance  from  Byblos.  (Kenrick, 
Phoenicia,  p.  12,  London,  1855.)  [E.  B.  J] 

PALAEMYNDUS.  [Myndus.] 
PALAEOBYBLUS.  [Palaebyblus.] 
PALAEPHARUS,  or  PALAEPHARSALUS, 
that  is  either  old  Pharae  or  Pherae  or  old  Pharsalus, 
according  to  the  difference  of  the  readings  in  the 
text  of  Livy  (xxxii.  13). 

PALAEPOLIS.  [Neabolis.] 
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PALAERUS  (riaAaipos : Eth.  IlaAa/peus),  a 
town  on  the  W.  coast  of  Acarnania,  on  the  Ionian 
sea,  which  is  placed  by  Strabo  between  Leucas  and 
Alyzia.  Its  exact  site  is  unknown.  Leake  places 
it  in  the  valley  of  Livddhi.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War  (b.  c.  431)  Palaerus  was  in  al- 
liance with  the  Athenians ; and  when  the  latter 
people  took  the  neighbouring  town  of  Sollium, 
which  was  a Corinthian  colony,  they  gave  both  it 
and  its  territory  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palaerus. 
(Thuc.  ii.  30;  Strab.  x.  pp.  450,  459.) 

PALAESCEPSIS.  [ScErsis.] 

PALAESIMUNDUM  (Plin.  vi.  22.  s.  24),  a great 
town  in  the  ancient  Taprobane  {Ceylon),  an  account 
of  which  was  given  to  the  Romans  by  Annius  Plo- 
camus,  who  spent  six  months  there  during  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Claudius.  According  to  him,  it  was 
situated  on  a river  of  the  same  name,  which,  flowing 
from  a great  internal  lake,  entered  the  sea  by  three 
mouths.  It  is  probable  that  it  is  represented  by  the 
present  Trincomalee,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
are  the  remains  of  enormous  ancient  works  for  the 
regulation  of  the  course  of  the  river — now  called  the 
Mahavella-Ganga.  (Brooke,  Geogr.  Joum.  vol. 
iii.  p.  223.)  The  name  occurs  under  the  form 
Palaesimundu  in  the  Periplus  Mar.  Erythr.,  and  in 
Marcian’s  Peripl.  Maris  Exteri  as  the  name  of  the 
island  itself.  Thus  the  first  speaks  of  vgaos  Ae- 
yop4vT]  na\ai(riiJ.ov55ov,  but  anciently  Taprobane 
(c.  61,  ed.  Muller);  and  the  second  states  that  the 
island  of  Taprobane  was  formerly  called  Palaesi- 
mundu, but  is  now  called  Salice  (c.  35,  ed.  Muller). 
Ptolemy,'  and  Stephanus,  who  follows  him,  state  that 
the  island  IlaAat  fjLeu  e/foAeiTO  StyudorSou,  vvv  8e 
SaAiKT^  (vii.  4.  § 1).  It  is  very  probable,  however, 
that  this  is  in  both  cases  to  be  considered  as  an 
erroneous  reading,  and  that  the  true  name  was 
Palaesimundum.  Lassen  considers  that  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  Sanscrit  words  Pdli  Simanta,  the 
Head  of  the  Holy  Law.  {Dissert,  de  Insula  Tapro- 
hane,  p.  14.) 

PALAESTE,  a town  upon  the  coast  of  Chaonia 
in  Epeirus,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Acroceraunian 
peak,  where  Caesar  landed  from  Brundusium,  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Pompey  in  Illyria. 
(Lucan,  Phars.  v.  460.)  In  this  vicinity  there  is  a 
modern  village,  called  Paldsa  ; and  there  can  there- 
fore be  little  doubt  that  Lucan  has  preserved  the  real 
nanje  of  the  place  where  Caesar  landed,  and  that 
there  is  a mistake  in  the  MSS.  of  Caesar,  where  the 
name  is  written  Pharsalus.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  6 ; 
comp.  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  5.) 

PALAESTI'NA  {liaXaiarivg  : Eth.  IlaAat- 
<ttiv6s),  the  most  commonly  received  and  classical 
name  for  the  country,  otherwise  called  the  Land  of 
Canaan,  Judaea,  the  Holy  Land,  &c.  This  name 
has  the  authority  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  among  the 
sacred  writers;  and  was  received  by  the  earliest 
secular  historians.  Herodotus  calls  the  Hebrews 
Syrians  of  Palestine ; and  states  that  the  sea-border 
of  Syria,  inhabited,  according  to  him,  by  Phoenicians 
from  the  Red  Sea,  was  called  Palaestina,  as  far  as 
Egypt  (vii.  89).  He  elsewhere  places  Syria  Palaes- 
tina between  Phoenice  and  Egypt;  Tyre  and  Sidon 
in  Phoenice:  Ascalon,  Cadytis,  lenysus  in  Palaestina 
Syriae ; elsewhere  he  places  Cadytis  and  Azotus 
simply  in  Syria  (iv.  39,  iii.  5,  ii.  116,  157,  i.  105, 
iii.  5). 

The  name,  as  derived  from  the  old  inhabitants  of 
the  land,  originally  described  only  the  sea-border 
south  of  Mount  Carmel,  occupied  by  the  Philistines 
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from  the  very  earliest  period,  and  during  the  time  of 
the  Israelite  kingdom  {Exod.  xiii.  17);  although  it 
would  appear  that  this  district  was  partially  occu- 
pied by  the  cognate  branches  of  the  Canaanites. 
{Gen.  X.  14,  19.)  It  afterwards  came  to  be  used  of 
the  inland  parts  likewise,  and  that  not  only  on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan,  but  also  to  the  east,  as  far  as 
the  limits  of  the  children  of  Israel ; and  in  this 
wider  acceptation  it  will  be  convenient  here  to  adopt 
it ; although  it  deserves  to  be  noted  that  even  so  late 
as  Josephus  the  name  Palaestina  was  occasionally 
used  in  its  more  restricted  and  proper  sense,  viz. 
of  that  part  of  the  coast  inhabited  of  old  by  the 
Philistines.  (See  the  passages  referred  to  in  Reland, 
p.  41,  who  devotes  the  nine  first  chapters  of  his 
work  to  the  names  of  Palestine,  pp.  1 — 5 1 .) 

I.  General  Boundaries,  Soil,  Climate. 

The  general  boundaries  of  Palestine,  in  this  wider 
acceptation  of  the  name,  are  clearly  defined  by  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and  the  great  desert, 
now  called  the  Hauran,  on  the  east.  [Hauran.] 
The  country,  however,  on  the  east  of  Jordan  was 
not  originally  designed  to  form  part  of  the  land  of 
Israel ; which  was  to  have  been  bounded  by  the 
Jordan  and  its  inland  lakes.  {Numb,  xxxiv.  6, 
10 — 12;  comp,  xxxii.)  The  northern  and  south- 
ern boundaries  are  not  so  clearly  defined;  but  it  is 
probable  that  a more  careful  investigation  and  a 
more  accurate  survey  of  the  country  than  has 
hitherto  been  attempted  might  lead  to  the  recovery 
of  many  of  the  sites  mentioned  in  the  sacred  books, 
and  of  natural  divisions  which  might  help  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  geography  of  Palestine.  On  the 
south,  indeed,  recent  investigations  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a well-defined  mountain  barrier,  forming 
a natural  wall  along  the  south  of  Palestine,  from  the 
southern  bay  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean, 
along  the  line  of  which,  at  intervals,  may  be  found 
traces  of  the  names  mentioned  in  the  borders  in  the 
books  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  terminating  on  the  west 
with  the  river  of  Egypt  ( Wady-el-Arish)  at  Rhinoco- 
rura.  {Numb,  xxxiv.  3 — 5 ; comp.  Josh.  xv.  1 — 4 ; 
Williams,  Holy  City,  vol.  i.,  appendix  i.,  note  1,  p.  463 
— 468.)  On  the  northern  border  the  mention  of 
Mount  Hor  is  perplexing ; the  point  on  the  coast  of 
“ the  great  sea  ” is  not  fixed ; nor  are  the  sites  of 
Hamath  or  Zedad  determined.  {Numb,  xxxiv.  7,  8 ; 
comp.  Ezek.  xlvii.  15,  16.)  But  whatever  account 
may  be  given  of  the  name  Hor  in  the  northern 
borders  of  Palestine,  the  mention  of  Hermon  as  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Israelites’  conquests  in 
Deuteronomy  (iii.  9,  v.  48)  would  point  to  that 
rather  than  to  Lebanon,  which  Reland  conjectures, 
as  the  mountain  in  question : while  the  fact  that 
Sidon  is  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Asher  {Judges,  i. 
21)  would  prove  that  the  point  on  the  coast  must 
be  fixed  north  of  that  border  town  of  the  Canaanites. 
{Gen.  X.  19;  Josh.  xix.  28.)  The  present  Hamah, 
near  to  Homs  (Emesa),  is  much  too  far  north  to 
fall  in  with  the  boundary  of  Palestine,  and  it  must 
be  conceded  that  we  have  not  at  present  sufficient 
data  to  enable  us  to  determine  its  northern  limits. 
(Reland,  lib.  i.  cap.  25,  pp.  113 — 123.)  To  this  it 
must  be  added  that  the  limits  of  Palestine  varied 
at  different  periods  of  its  history,  and  according  to 
the  views  of  different  writers  (ib.  cap.  26,  pp.  124 
— 127),  and  that  the  common  error  of  confounding 
the  limits  of  the  possessions  of  the  Israelites  with 
those  assigned  to  their  conquests  has  still  further 
embarrassed  the  question.  Assuming,  however, 
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those  boundaries,  as  do  the  sacred  writers  and 
Josephus,  we  may  now  take  a general  view  of  its 
physical  features  which  have  always  so  much  to  do 
with  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  inha- 
bitants. It  is  well  described  in  its  principal  fea- 
tures, in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  as  “ a land  of 
brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths,  that  spring 
out  of  valleys  and  hills;  a land  of  wheat,  and  barley, 
and  vines,  and  fig-trees,  and  pomegranates ; a land  of 
oil  olive,  and  honey;  a land  wherein  thou  shalt  eat 
bread  without  scarceness;  thou  shalt  not  lack  any- 
thing in  it;  a land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of 
whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass”  (viii.  7 — 9; 
comp.  xi.  11, 12).  The  great  variety  of  its  natural 
productions  must  be  ascribed  to  the  diversified  cha- 
racter of  its  surface  and  the  natural  richness  of  its 
soil,  which  was  obviously  taxed  to  the  utmost  by 
the  industry  of  its  numerous  inhabitants;  for  there 
is  no  part  of  the  hill  countiy,  however  at  present 
desolate  and  depopulated,  which  does  not  bear  evi- 
dences of  ancient  agricultural  labour  in  its  scarped 
rocks  and  ruined  terrace- walls ; while  in  the  vicinity 
of  its  modern  villages,  the  rude  traditionary  style 
of  husbandly,  unimproved  and  unvaried  for  3000 
years,  enables  the  traveller  to  realise  the  ancient 
fertility  of  this  highly  favoured  land,  and  the  oc- 
cupations of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  genius 
of  their  poetry,  all  whose  images  are  borrowed  from 
agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits.  As  the  peculiar 
characteristic  feature  in  the  geography  of  Greece  is 
the  vast  proportion  of  its  sea-border  to  its  superficial 
area,  so  the  peculiarity  of  the  geography  of  Palestine 
may  be  said  to  be  the  undue  proportion  of  mountain, 
or  rather  hill  country,  to  its  extent.  In  the  districts 
of  Tripoli,  Akka,  and  Damascus,  three  descriptions 
of  soil  prevail.  In  general  that  of  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Palestine  and  central  Syria  is  dry  and  stony, 
being  formed  in  a great  measure  from  the  debris  of 
rocks,  of  which  a large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
districts  of  Lebanon,  the  Hauran,  and  Ledja,  with 
the  mountainous  countries  of  Judaea,  are  composed; 
it  is  mixed,  however,  with  the  alluvium  constantly 
brought  down  by  the  irrigating  streams.  The 
second  and  richest  district  are  the  plains  of  Es- 
draelon,  Zabulon,  Baalbek,  part  of  the  Decapolis, 
and  Damascus,  as  well  as  the  valleys  of  the  Jordan 
and  Orontes,  which  for  the  most  part  consist  of  a 
fat  loamy  soil.  Being  almost  without  a pebble,  it 
becomes,  when  dry,  a fine  brown  earth,  like  garden 
mould,  which,  when  saturated  by  the  rains,  is 
almost  a quagmire,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the 
summer  becomes  a marsh:  when  cultivated,  most 
abundant  crops  of  tobacco,  cotton,  and  grain  are 
obtained.  The  remainder  of  the  territory  chiefly 
consists  of  the  plains  called  Barr  by  the  Arabs,  and 
Midbar  by  the  Hebrews,  both  words  signifying  simply 
a tract  of  land  left  entirely  to  nature,  and  being 
applied  to  the  pasture  tracts  about  almost  every 
town  in  Syria,  as  well  as  to  those  spots  where  vege- 
tation almost  entirely  fails.  Such  spots  prevail  in 
the  tracts  towards  the  eastern  side  of  the  country, 
where  the  soil  is  mostly  an  indurated  clay,  with 
irregular  ridges  of  limestone  hills  separating  different 
parts  of  the  surface.  The  better  description  of  soil 
is  occasionally  diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  and  has 
very  much  the  appearance  of  some  of  our  downs,  but 
is  covered  with  the  liquorice  plant,  mixed  with 
aromatic  shrubs,  and  occasionally  some  dwarf  trees, 
such  as  the  tamarisk  and  acacia.  Many  of  the 
tracts  eastward  of  the  Jordan  (Peraea)  are  of  this 
description,  particularly  those  near  the  Hauran, 
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which,  under  the  name  of  Roman  Arabia,  had  Bozra 
for  its  capital.  The  inferior  tracts  are  frequently 
coated  with  pebbles  and  black  flints,  having  little, 
and  sometimes  no  vegetation.  Such  are  the  greater 
portions  of  the  tracts  southward  of  Gaza  and 
Hebron,  and  that  part  of  the  pashalick  which  borders 
upon  Arabia  Deserta,  where  scarcity  of  water  has 
produced  a wilderness,  which  at  best  is  only  capable 
of  nourishing  a limited  number  of  sheep,  goats,  and 
camels  : its  condition  is  the  worst  in  summer,  at 
which  season  little  or  no  rain  falls  throughout  the 
eastern  parts  of  Syria. 

Owing  to  the  inequality  of  its  surface,  Palestine 
has  a great  variety  of  temperature  and  climate, 
which  have  been  distributed  as  follows. — (1)  The 
cold;  (2)  warm  and  humid;  (3)  warm  and  dry.  The 
first  belongs  principally  to  the  Lebanon  range  and 
to  Mount  Hermon,  in  the  extreme  north  of  the 
country,  but  is  shared  in  some  measure  by  the 
mountain  districts  of  Nablus,  Jerusalem,  and 
Hebron,  where  the  winters  are  often  very  severe, 
the  springs  mild,  and  a refreshing  breeze  tempers 
the  summer  heat.  The  second  embraces  the  slopes 
adjoining  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  together 
with  the  adjacent  plains  of  Akka,  Jaffa,  and  Gaza ; 
also  those  in  the  interior,  such  as  Esdraclon,  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  part  of  Peraea.  The  third 
prevails  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Syria,  the 
contiguity  of  which  to  the  arid  deserts  of  burning 
sand,  exposes  them  to  the  furnace-blasts  of  the 
sirocco  untempered  by  the  humid  winds  which  pre- 
vail to  the  west  of  the  central  highlands,  while  the 
depression  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Jordan  valley 
and  the  Dead  Sea  gives  to  the  plain  of  Jericho  and 
the  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  that  sea  an  Egyptian 
climate.  (Col.Chesney,  Expedition  to  the  Euphrates, 
^c.  vol.  i.  pp.  533 — 537.) 

II.  Geology,  Natural  Divisions,  and  Pro- 
ductions. 

The  general  geographical  position  of  Palestine  is 
well  described  in  the  following  extract : — “ That 
great  mountain  chain  known  to  the  ancients  under 
the  various  names  of  Imaus,  Caucasus,  and  Taurus, 
which  extends  due  east  and  west  from  China  to 
Asia  Minor;  this  chain,  at  the  point  where  it  enters 
Asia  Minor,  throws  off  to  the  southward  a subor- 
dinate ridge  of  hills,  which  forms  the  barrier  be- 
tween the  Western  Sea  and  the  plains  of  Syria 
and  Assyria.  After  pursuing  a tortuous  course  for 
some  time,  and  breaking  into  the  parallel  ridges  of 
Libanus  .and  Antilibanus,  it  nms  with  many  breaks 
and  divergencies  through  Palestine  and  the  Arabian 
peninsula  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  breaks  is  the  great  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  the  battle-field  of  the  East.  From  this 
point . . . the  ridge  or  mountainous  tract  extends, 
without  interruption,  to  the  south  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  or  further.  This  whole  tract  rises  gradually 
towards  the  south,  forming  the  hill  country  of 
Ephraim  and  Judah,  until,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron, 
it  attains  an  altitude  of  3250  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean.  At  a point  exactly  opposite  to 
the  extreme  north  of  the  Dead  Sea,  i.  e.  due  west 
from  it,  where  the  entire  ridge  has  an  elevation  of 
about  2710  feet,  and  close  to  the  saddle  of  the 
ridge,  a very  remarkable  feature  of  this  rocky  pro- 
cess, so  to  call  it,  occurs.  The  appearance  is  as  if 
a single,  but  vast  wave  of  this  sea  of  rock,  rising 
and  swelling  gradually  from  north  to  south,  had 
been  suddenly  checked  in  its  advance,  and,  after  a 
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considerable  subsidence  below  tlie  general  level,  left 
standing  perfectly  isolated  from  the  surrounding 
mass,  both  as  to  its  front  and  sides.  Add,  that  about 
the  middle  of  this  wave  there  is  a slight  depression, 
channelling  it  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and 
you  have  before  you  the  natural  limestone  rock 
which  forms  the  site  of  Jerusalem.”  (^Christian 
Remembrancer,  No.  Ixvi.  N.  S.,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  425, 
426.)  A few  additions  to  this  graphic  sketch  of 
the  general  geography  of  Palestine  will  suffice  to 
complete  the  description  of  its  main  features,  and  to 
furnish  a nomenclature  for  the  more  detailed  notices 
which  must  follow.  This  addition  will  be  best  sup- 
plied by  the  naturalist  Eussegger,  whose  travels 
have  furnished  a desideratum  in  the  geography  of 
Palestine.  It  will,  however,  be  more  convenient  to 
consider  below  his  third  division  of  the  country, 
comprehending  the  river  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea, 
with  its  volcanic  phaenomena,  as  those  articles  have 
been  reserved  for  this  place,  and  the  historical  im- 
portance of  them  demands  a fuller  account  than  is 
given  in  his  necessarily  brief  summary.  He  divides 
the  country  as  follows : — 

1.  The  fruitful  plain  extending  along  the  coast 
from  Gaza  to  Juny,  north-east  of  Beirut. 

2.  The  mountain  range  separating  this  plain  from 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  which,  commencing  with 
Jebel  Khalil,  forms  the  rocky  land  of  Judaea,  Sa- 
maria, and  Galilee,  and  ends  with  the  knot  of  moun- 
tains from  which  Libanus  and  Antilibanus  extend 
towards  the  north. 

3.  The  valley  of  the  Jordan,  with  the  basins  of 
the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea,  as  far  as 
Wady-el- Ghor,  the  northern  end  of  Wady-el-Araba. 

4.  The  country  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  as  far 
as  the  parallel  of  Damascus. 

(1.)  The  part  of  the  coast  plain  extending 
from  the  isthmus  of  Sv£z  between  the  sea  and  the 
mountains  of  Judaea  and  Samaria,  and  bounded  by 
the  ridge  of  Carmel,  belongs,  in  regard  to  its  fer- 
tility, to  the  most  beautiful  regions  of  Syria.  The 
vegetation  in  all  its  forms  is  that  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean;  in  the 
southern  districts  the  palm  flourishes. 

The  mountains  of  Judaea  and  Samaria,  which 
rise  to  the  height  of  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  follow 
the  line  of  the  plain  until  they  meet  the  ridge  of 
Carmel.  The  coast  district  belongs  partly  to  the  older 
and  newer  pliocene  of  the  marine  deposits,  and  partly 
to  the  chalk  and  Jura  formations  of  the  neighbour- 
ing mountainous  country. 

To  the  north  of  Carmel  the  hilly  arable  land 
occurs  again. 

Still  further  north,  with  the  exception  of  a few 
strips  of  land  about  Acre,  Sur,  Seida,  Beirut,  &c., 
the  coast  plain  becomes  more  and  more  narrowed  by 
the  mountains,  which  extend  towards  the  sea,  until 
there  only  remains  here  and  there  a very  small  strip 
of  coast. 

Several  mountain  streams,  swollen  in  the  rainy 
season  to  torrents,  flow  through  deep  narrow  valleys 
into  the  plain,  in  part  fertilising  it ; in  part,  where 
there  are  no  barriers  to  oppose  their  force,  spreading 
devastation  far  and  wide.  Of  these  the  principal 
are  Nahr-el-Kelb,  Nahr-ed-Damwr,  the  Auli,  the 
Saharaneh,  Nahr-el-Kasimieh,  Nahr  Mukutta,  &c. 

The  mountain  sides  of  Lebanon,  from  Seida  to 
Beirut,  are  cultivated  in  terraces;  the  principal 
product  of  this  kind  of  cultivation  is  the  vine  and 
mulberry;  the  secondary,  flgs,  oranges,  pomegra- 
nates, and,  in  general,  the  so-called  tropical  fruits. 
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The  want  of  grass  begins  to  show  itself  in  Syria, 
and  especially  on  the  sides  of  the  promontory,  owing 
to  the  long  continued  droughts.  The  Syrian  moun- 
tains along  the  coast  north  of  Carmel,  and  especially 
the  sides  of  Lebanon,  are,  with  the  exception  of  the 
garden-trees,  and  a few  scattered  pines,  entirely 
devoid  of  wood. 

(2.)  The  land  immediately  towards  the  east, 
which  follows  the  line  of  coast  from  south  to  north, 
at  a distance  now  greater  now  less,  rises  in  the  form 
of  a lofty  mountain  chain,  the  summits  of  which 
are  for  the  most  part  rounded,  and  rarely  peaked; 
forming  numerous  plateaux,  and  including  the 
whole  space  between  the  coast  on  the  west,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  with  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
lake  of  Tiberias,  on  the  east,  having  an  average 
breadth  of  from  8 to  10  German  miles. 

This  mountain  chain  commences  in  the  south 
with  Jebel  Khalil,  which,  towards  the  west  and 
south-west,  stretches  to  the  plain  of  Gaza  and  the 
sandy  deserts  of  the  isthmus,  and  towards  the  south 
and  south-east  joins  the  mountain  country  of  Ara- 
bia Petraea,  and  towards  the  east  sinks  suddenly 
into  the  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Immediately  joined 
to  Jebel  Khalil  are  Jebel- el-Kods  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Ephraim,  sinking  on  the  east  into  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  on  the  west  into  the  plain 
at  Jaffa.  Further  north  follows  Jebel  Nablus, 
with  the  other  mountains  of  Samaria,  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  west  by 
the  coast  district;  and  towards  the  north-west  ex- 
tending to  the  sea,  and  forming  the  promontory  of 
Carmel.  North  of  Merj  Ibn  'Amir  are  the  mountains 
of  Galilee,  Hermon,  Tabor,  Jebel  Safed,  Saron,  &c. 
This -group  sinks  into  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Tibe- 
rias and  the  upper’  valley  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  east, 
on  the  west  into  the  coast  district  of  Acre  and  Sur, 
extends  into  the  sea  in  several  promontories,  and  is 
united  to  the  chain  of  Lebanon  at  Seida,  by  Jebel- 
ed-Drus,  and  by  the  mountains  of  the  Upper  Jordan 
and  of  Hasbeia  to  Jebel-es-Sheich,  or  Jebel-et-Telj, 
and  thus  to  the  chain  of  Antilibanus. 

The  whole  mountain  chain  in  the  district  just 
described  belongs  to  the  Jura  and  chalk  formation; 
Crystalline  and  plutonic  rocks  there  are  none,  and 
volcanic  formations  are  to  be  found  only  in  the 
mountains  surrounding  the  basin  of  the  lake  of  Ti- 
berias. The  highest  points  are  situated  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  range,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jebel-es-Sheich,  and  in  the  eastern  and  south- 
eastern part  of  Galilee.  {Jebel-es-Sheich  is  9500 
feet  above  the  sea.)  Further  south  the  mountains 
become  perceptibly  lower,  and  the  highest  of  the 
mountains  of  Judaea  are  scarcely  4000  feet  above 
the  sea. 

The  character  of  the  southern  part  of  this  range  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  northern.  The  pla- 
teaux and  slopes  of  the  central  chain  of  Judaea  are 
wild,  rocky,  and  devoid  of  vegetation;  the  valleys 
numerous,  deep,  and  narrow.  In  the  lowlands, 
wherever  productive  soil  is-  collected,  and  there  is  a 
supply  of  water,  there  springs  up  a rich  vegetation. 
All  the  plants  of  the  temperate  region  of  Europe 
flourish  together  with  tropical  fruits  in  perfection, 
especially  the  vine  and  olive. 

In  Samaria  the  character  of  the  land  is  more 
genial ; vegetation  flouiishes  on  all  sides,  and  several 
of  the  mountains  are  clothed  with  wood  to  their 
summits.  With  still  greater  beauty  and  grandeur 
does  nature  exhibit  herself  in  Galilee.  The  moun- 
tains become  higher,  their  form  bolder  and  sharper- 
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.The  great  Hermon  {Jebel-es-Sheich)  rises  hign 
above  the  other  mountains. 

The  valleys  are  no  longer  inhospitable  ravines; 
they  become  long  and  broad,  and  partly  form  plains 
of  large  extent,  as  Esdraelon.  A beautiful  pasture 
land  extends  to  the  heights  of  the  mountains.  Con- 
siderable mountain  streams  water  the  valleys. 

(3.)  To  the  east  of  this  mountain  chain  lies  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
known  depressions  of  the  earth,  as  well  on  account 
of  its  great  length  as  of  its  almost  incredible  depth. 
[See  below.  III.  and  IV.] 

(4.)  On  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan 
valley,  with  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  rises  like  a wall  a 
steep  mountain  range  of  Jura  limestone.  On  the 
top  of  this  lies  a broad  plateau  inhabited  by  nomadic 
Arabs  and  stationary  tribes.  The  southern  part  of 
these  highlands  is  known  by  the  name  of  Jebel 
■ Belka ; further  north,  beyond  the  Zerka^  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  lofty  Ajlun,  it  meets  the 
highlands  of  Ez-Zoueit ; and  still  further  north 
begins  the  well  known  plateau  El-Hauran,  which, 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Arabs  and  Druses,  is  bounded 
by  Antilibanus  and  the  Syrian  desert,  joins  the  pla- 
teau of  Damascus,  and  there  reaches  a height  of 
2304  Paris  feet  above  the  sea. 

III.  The  Jokdan. 

The  most  celebrated  river  of  Judaea,  and  the  only 
stream  of  any  considerable  size  in  the  country.  Its 
etymology  has  not  been  suceessfully  investigated  by 
the  ancients,  who  propose  a compound  of  Yor  and 
Dan,  and  imagine  two  fountains  bearing  these  names, 
fiom  which  the  river  derived  its  origin  and  appella- 
tion. S.  Jerome  (^Onomast.  s.  v.  Dan)  derives  it 
from  Jor,  which  he  says  is  equivalent  to  ^elOpop, 
Jluvius,  and  Dan  the  city,  where  one  of  its  principal 
fountains  was  situated.  But  there  are  serious  ob- 
jections to  both  parts  of  this  derivation.  For  in  the 
flrst  place  “I'X'.  Is  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  equivalent 
for  fiumuSy  while  the  proper  name  is  always  |T]!, 
and  never  as  the  proposed  etymology  would 

■require;  while  the  name  Dan,  as  applied  to  the  city 
jHiLaish,  is  five  centuries  later  than  the  first  mention 
T of  the  river  in  the  book  of  Genesis ; and  the  theory 
***  of  anticipation  in  the  numerous  passages  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch in  which  it  occurs  is  scarcely  admissible 
(See  Judges,  xviii.;  Gen.  xiii.  10,  xxxii.  10;  Job, 
xl.  23),  although  Dan  is  certainly  so  used  in  at 
least  one  passage.  (Gcw.  xiv.  14.)  Besides  which. 
Reland  has  remarked  that  the  vowel  always  written 
with  the  second  syllable  of  the  river  is  difierent  from 
that  of  the  monosyllabic  city,  |*|j,  and  not  He 

suggests  another  derivation  from  the  root  de- 
scendit,  labitur,  so  denoting  a river,  as  this,  in 
common  with  other  rivers  which  he  instances,  might 
be  called  Kar'  i^ox.'bv'.  and  as  Josephus  does  call  it 
rhu  TTOTag6v,  without  any  distinctive  name  (^Ant. 
V.  1.  § 22),  in  describing  the  borders  of  Issachar. 
This  is  also  adopted  by  Gesenius,  Lee,  and  other 
moderns.  (Lee,  Lexicon,  s.  v.') 

The  source  of  this  river  is  a question  involved  in 
much  obscurity  in  the  ancient  records  ; and  there  is 
a perplexing  notice  of  Josephus,  which  has  added 
considerably  to  the  difficulty.  The  subject  was 
fully  investigated  by  the  writer  in  1842,  and  the 
results  are  stated  below. 

The  Jordan  has  three  principal  sources:  (1)  at 
Bania$,  the  ancient  Caesarea  Philippi ; (2)  at  Tdl- 
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el-Kadi,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Dan,  about  two 
miles  to  the  west  of  Banias;  (3)  at  Hasbeia,  some 
distance  to  the  north  of  Tell-el-Kadi.  These  several 
sources  require  distinct  noticed 

1.  The  fountain  at  Banian  is  regarded  by  Josephus 
and  others  as  the  proper  source  of  the  Jordan,  but 
not  with  sufficient  reason.  It  is  indeed  a copious 
fountain,  springing  out  from  the  earth  in  a wide 
and  rapid  but  shallow  stream,  in  front  pf  a cave 
formerly  dedicated  to  Pan;  but  not  at  all  in  the 
manner  described  by  Josephus,  who  speaks  of  a 
yawning  chasm  in  the  cave  itself,  and  an  unfathom- 
able depth  of  still  water,  of  which  there  is  neither 
appearance  nor  tradition  at  present,  the  cave  itself 
being  perfectly  diy.  (^Bell.  Jud.  i.  21.  § 3.)  He 
states,  however,  that  it  is  a popular  error  to  con- 
sider this  as  the  source  of  the  Jordan.  Its  true 
source,  he  subsequently  says  (iii.  9.  § 7),  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  at  Phiala,  which  he  describes  as  a cir- 
cular pool,  120  stadia  distant  from  Caesareia,  not 
far  from  the  road  that  led  to  Trachonitis,  i.  e.  to 
the  east.  This  pool,  he  says  (named  from  its  form), 
was  always  full  to  the  brim,  but  never  overflowed, 
and  its  connection  with  the  fountain  at  Paneas  was 
discovered  by  Herod  Philip  the  tetrarch  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  — He  threw  chaff  into  the  lake 
Phiala,  which  made  its  appearance  again  at  the 
fountain  of  Paneas.  This  circular,  goblet-shaped 
pool,  about  a mile  in  diameter,  is  now  called  Birket- 
er-Ram.  It  is  situated  high  in  a bare  mountain 
region,  and  strongly  resembles  the  crater  of  an  ex- 
tinct volcano.  It  is  a curious  error  of  Irby  and 
Mangles  to  represent  the  surrounding  hills  as 
“ I'ichly  wooded”  (^Travels,  p.  287).  The  water  is 
stagnant,  nor  is  there  any  appearance  or  report 
among  the  natives  of  any  stream  issuing  from  the 
lake,  or  of  any  subterranean  communication  with 
the  fountain  of  Paneas.  The  above-named  travel- 
lers correctly  represent  it  as  having  “ no  apparent 
supply  or  discharge.”  The  experiment  of  Philip  is 
therefore  utterly  unintelligible,  as  there  is  no  stream 
to  carry  off  the  chaflf.  (For  a view  of  Phiala,  see 
Traill’s  Josephus,  vol.  ii.  p.  46,  and  Ixxx.  &c.) 

2.  The  second  fountain  of  the  Jordan  is  at  Tell- 
el-Kadi.  [Dan.]  This  is  almost  equally  copious 
with  the  first-named ; and  issues  from  the  earth  in  a 
rapid  stream  on  the  western  side  of  the  woody  hill, 
on  which  traces  of  the  city  may  still  be  discovered. 
The  stream  bears  the  ancient  name  of  the  town, 
and  is  called  Nahr  Leddn,  “ the  river  Leddn,"  some- 
times misunderstood  by  travellers  as  the  ancient 
name  of  the  river,  which  certainly  no  longer 
exists  among  the  natives.  This  is  plainly  the 
Daphne  of  Josephus,  “ having  fountains,  which, 
feeding  what  is  called  the  little  Jordan,  under  the 
temple  of  the  golden  calf,  discharge  it  into  the 
great  Jordan.’'  (^Bell.  Jud.W.  1.  § 1,  conf.  Ant. 
viii.  8.  § 4;  and  see  Reland,  Palaestina,  p.  263.) 

3.  A mile  to  the  west  of  Tell-el-Kadi,  runs  the 
Nahr  Hasbdny,  the  Hasbeia  river,  little  inferior  to 
either  of  the  fonmer.  It  rises  6 or  8 miles  to  the 
north,  near  the  large  village  of  Hasbeia,  and  being 
joined  in  its  course  by  a stream  from  Mount  Her- 
mon, contributes  considerably  to  the  bulk  of  the 
Jordan.  It  is  therefore  somewhat  remarkable  that 
this  tributary  has  been  unnoticed  until  compara- 
tively modern  times.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii. 
p.  354,  note  2.) 

These  three  principal  sources  of  the  Jordan,  as 
the  natives  affirm,  do  not  intermingle  their  waters 
until  they  meet  in  the  small  lake  no^v  called  Bahr^ 
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el-TIulck,  “ the  waters  of  Merom”  of  Scripture 
(Josh.  xi.  5,  7),  the  Semechonitis  Palus  of 
Josephus  (^Ant.  v.  5.  § 1,  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  12.  § 7,  iv. 
1.  § 1);  but  the  p'aln  between  this  lake  and  Pa- 
neas  is  hard  to  be  explored,  in  consequence  of  nu- 
merous fountains  and  the  rivulets  into  which  the 
main  streams  are  here  divided.  (Robinson,  1.  c.  pp. 
353,  354;  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1843,  pp.  12,  13.) 

This  point  was  investigated  by  Dr.  Robinson  in 
1852,  and  he  found  that  both  the  Leddn  and  the 
Hasbdny  unite  their  waters  with  the  stream  from 
Banias,  some  distance  above  the  lake,  to  which  they 
run  in  one  stream.  (Journal  R.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  xxiv. 
p.  25,  1855.) 

This  region,  now  called  Meiy-el-Euleh,  might 
well  be  designated  f\os  or  eA.77  tov  ’lopddrov,  “ the 
marshes  of  Jordan,”  by  which  name,  however,  the 
author  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  (1  Macc.  ix. 
42)  and  Josephus  (Ant.  xiii.  1.  § 3)  would  seem  to 
signify  the  marshy  plain  to  the  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  waters  from  the  three  sources  above- 
mentioned  being  collected  into  the  small  lake,  and 
further  augmented  by  the  numerous  land  springs  in 
the  Bahr  and  Ard-el-Huleh,  run  off  towards  the 
south  in  one  current  towards  the  sea  of  Tiberias 
[Tiberias  Mare],  a distance,  according  to  Jo- 
sephus, of  120  stadia.  They  flow  otf  at  the  south- 
western extremity  of  this  lake,  and  passing  through 
a district  well  described  by  Josephus  as  a great 
desert  (ttoW^v  epng-iav,  B.  J.  iii.  9.  § 7),  now 
called  by  the  natives  El-Ghor,  lose  themselves  in 
the  Dead  Sea. 

Attention  has  been  lately  called  to  a peculiar 
phenomenon  exhibited  by  this  river,  the  problems 
relating  to  which  have  been  solved  twice  within  the 
last  few  years  by  the  enterprise  of  English  and 
American  sailors.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1838 
a series  of  barometrical  observations  by  M.  Bertou 
gave  to  the  Dead  Sea  a depression  of  1374  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  sea 
of  Tiberias  a depression  of  755  feet,  thus  establish- 
ing a fall  of  619  feet  between  the  two  lakes.  At 
the  close  of  the  same  year  the  observations  were 
repeated  by  Russegger,  with  somewhat  different 
results;  the  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  being  given 
as  1429  feet,  the  sea  of  Tiberias  666  feet,  and  the 
consequent  fall  of  the  Jordan  between  the  two,  763 
feet.  Herr  von  Wildenbruch  repeated  the  observ- 
ations by  barometer  in  1845,  with  the  following 
results: — Depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  1446  feet,  of 
the  sea  of  Tiberias  845  feet,  difference  600  feet. 
He  carried  his  observations  further  north,  even  to 
the  source  at  Tell-el-Kadi,  with  the  following  re- 
sults;— At  Jacob’s  bridge,  about  2^  miles  from  the 
southern  extremity  of  Bahr  Huleh,  he  found  the 
Jordan  89'9  feet  above  the  Mediterranean;  at  the 
Bahr  Huleh  100  feet;  and  at  tlie  source  at  Tell-el- 
Kadi  537  feet;  thus  giving  a fall  of  1983  feet  in  a 
direct  course  of  117  miles: — the  most  rapid  fall 
being  between  the  bridge  of  Jacob  and  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  a distance  of  only  8 miles,  in  which  the 
river  falls  845  feet,  or  1 1 6 feet  per  mile.  Results 
so  remarkable  did  not  find  easy  credence,  although 
they  were  further  tested  by  a trigonometrical 
survey,  conducted  by  Lieut.  Symonds  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  in  1841,  which  confirmed  the  barome- 
trical observations  for  the  Dead  Sea,  but  were  re- 
markably at  variance  with  the  statement  for  the  sea 
of  Tiberias,  giving  to  the  former  a depression  of 
1312  feet,  and  to  the  latter  of  328  feet,  and  a differ- 
ence of  level  between  the  two  of  984  feet.  The 
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whole  subject  is  ably  treated  by  Mr.  Petermann,  in 
a paper  read  before  the  Geographical  Society,  chiefly 
in  answer  to  the  strictures  of  Dr.  Robinson,  in  a com- 
munication made  to  the  same  society, — both  of  which 
papers  were  subsequently  published  in  the  journal  ot 
the  society  (vol.  xviii.  part  2,  1848).  In  conse- 
quence of  the  observations  of  Dr.  Robinson  (Bib. 
Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  595,  n.  4,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  31 1,  n.  3), 
the  writer  in  1842  followed  the  course  of  the 
Jordan  from  the  sea  of  Tiberias  to  the  sea  of  Huleh, 
and  found  it  to  be  a continuous  torrent,  nishing 
down  in  a narrow  rocky  channel  between  almost 
precipitous  mountains.  It  is  well  described  by 
Herr  von  Wildenbruch,  who  explored  it  in  1845,  as 
a “ continuous  waterfall  ” (cited  by  Petennann,  1.  c. 
p.  103). 

The  lower  Jordan,  between  the  sea  of  Tiberias  and 
the  Dead  Sea,  was  subsequently  explored  by  Lieut. 
Molyneux  in  1847,  and  by  an  American  expedition 
under  Lieut.  Lynch  in  the  following  year.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  veiy  graphic  account  of 
Lieut.  Molyneux,  also  contained  in  the  number  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society’s  Journal  (pp.  104 — 
123)  already  referred  to,  will  give  the  best  idea  of 
the  character  of  this  interesting  river,  hitherto  so 
little  known.  Immediately  on  leaving  the  sea  of  Ti- 
berias they  found  the  river  upwards  of  100  feet 
broad  and  4 or  5 deep;  but  on  reaching  the  ruins  of 
a bridge,  about  2 miles  down  the  stream,  they  found 
the  passage  obstructed  by  the  ruins,  and  their  diffi- 
culties commenced;  for  seven  hours  they  scarcely 
ever  had  sufficient  water  to  swim  the  boat  for 
100  yards  together.  In  many  places  the  river 
is  split  into  a number  of  small  streams,  and  conse- 
quently without  much  water  in  any  of  them.  Oc- 
casionally the  boat  had  to  be  carried  upwards  of 
100  yards  over  rocks  and  through  thorny  bushes; 
and  in  some  places  they  had  high,  steep,  sandy  cliffs 
all  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  In  other  places 
the  boat  had  to  be  earned  on  the  backs  of  the  camels, 
the  stream  being  quite  impracticable.  The  Ghor, 
or  great  valley  of  the  Jordan,  is  about  8 or  9 miles 
broad  at  its  upper  end  ; and  this  space  is  anything 
but  flat — nothing  but  a continuation  of  bare  hills, 
with  yellow  dried-up  weeds,  which  look  when  distant 
like  corn  stubbles.  These  hills,  however,  sink  into 
insignificance  when  compared  to  the  ranges  of 
the  mountains  which  enclose  the  Ghor;  and  it  is 
therefore  only  by  comparison  that  this  part  of  the 
Ghor  is  entitled  to  be  called  a valley.  Within  this 
broader  valley  is  a smaller  one  on  a lower  level, 
through  which  the  river  runs ; and  its  winding  course, 
which  is  marked  by  luxurious  vegetation,  resembles 
a gigantic  serpent  twisting  down  the  valley.  So 
tortuous  is  its  course,  that  it  would  be  quite  im- 
possible to  give  any  account  of  its  various  turnings 
in  its  way  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  A little  above  Beisan  the  stream  is  spanned 
by  an  old  curiously  formed  bridge  of  three  arches, 
still  in  use,  and  here  the  Ghor  begins  to  wear  a much 
better  and  more  fertile  aspect.  It  appears  to 
be  composed  of  two  different  platforms ; the  upper 
one  on  either  side  projects  from  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
which  form  the  great  valley,  and  is  tolerably  level, 
but  barren  and  uncultivated.  It  then  falls  away  in 
the  form  of  rounded  sand-hills,  or  whitish  perpen- 
dicular cliflFs,  varying  from  150  to  200  feet  in  height, 
to  the  lower  plain,  which  should  more  properly  be 
called  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  The  river  here  and 
there  washes  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  which  enclose  this 
smaller  valley,  but  generally  it  winds  in  the  most 
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i tortuous  manner  between  them.  In  many  places  these 
! cliffs  are  like  walls.  About  this  part  of  the  Jordan 
' the  lower  plain  might  be  perhaps  1 ^ or  2 miles  broad, 

; and  so  full  of  the  most  rank  and  luxuriant  vegetation, 
j like  a jungle,  that  in  a few  spots  only  can  anything 
I approach  its  banks.  Below  Beisan  the  higher  ter- 
races on  either  side  begin  to  close  in,  and  to  narrow 
j the  fertile  space  below;  the  hills  become  irregular 
I and  only  partly  cultivated  ; and  by  degrees  the 
whole  Ghor  resumes  its  original  form.  The  zig- 
j zag  course  of  the  river  is  still  prettily  marked  by 
I lines  of  green  foliage  on  its  banks,  as  it  veers  from 
i tlie  cliffs  on  one  side  to  those  on  the  other.  This 
! general  character  of  the  river  and  of  the  Ghor  is 
! continued  to  the  Dead  Sea,  the  mountains  on  either 
j -side  of  the  upper  valley  approaching  or  receding, 

1 and  the  river  winding  in  the  lower  valley  between 
i bare  cliffs  of  soft  limestone,  in  some  places  not  less 
I than  300  or  400  feet  high,  having  many  shallows 
and  some  large  falls.  The  American  expedition 
I added  little  to  the  information  contained  in  the  paper 
of  our  enterprising  countryman,  who  only  survived 
! his  exploit  one  month.  Lieut.  Lynch’s  report,  how- 
' ever,  fully  confirms  all  Lieut.  Molyneux’s  observa- 
I tions;  and  he  sums  up  the  results  of  the  survey  in 
I the  following  sentence: — “ The  great  secret  of  the 
depression  between  lake  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea 
1 is  solved  by  the  tortuous  course  of  the  Jordan.  In 
; a space  of  60  miles  of  latitude  and  4 or  5 miles 
of  longitude,  the  Jordan  traverses  at  least  200  miles. 
...  We  have  plunged  down  twenty-seven  threaten- 
j ing  rapids,  besides  a great  many  of  lesser  magni- 
I tude.”  (Lynch,  Narrative  of  the  United  Stated 
Expedition  to  the  Jordan,  <^c.,  p.  265.)  It  is  satis- 
factory also  to  find  that  the  trigonometrical  survey 
of  the  officers  attached  to  the  American  expedition 
confirms  the  results  arrived  at  by  Lieut.  Symonds. 

; (Dr.  Robinson,  Theological  Review  for  1848,  pp. 

: 764—768.) 

j It  is  obvious  that  these  phaenomena  have  an  im- 
I portant  bearing  on  the  historical  notices  of  the  river; 

I and  it  is  curious  to  observe  (as  Mr.  Petermann  has 
I remarked),  in  examining  the  results  of  De  Bertou, 

I Russegger,  and  Von  Wildenbruch,  that  the  depression 
j both  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  in- 
creases in  a chronological  order  (with  only  one  excep- 
I tion) ; which  may  perhaps  indicate  that  a continual 
i change  is  going  on  in  the  level  of  the  entire  Ghor,  espe- 
I daily  as  it  is  well  proved  that  the  whole  Jordan  valley, 

; with  its  lakes,  not  only  has  been  but  still  is  sub- 
! ject  to  volcanic  action;  as  Russegger  has  remarked 
I that  the  mountains  between  Jerusalem  and  the 
Jordan,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  itself,  and  those 
I around  the  Dead  Sea,  bear  unequivocal  evidence  of 
I volcanic  agency,  such  as  disruptions,  upheaving, 

I faults,  &c.  &c.,  — proofs  of  which  agency  are  still 
! notorious  in  continual  earthquakes,  hotsprings,  and 
formations  of  asphalt. 

One  of  the  earliest  historical  facts  connected  with 
I this  river  is  its  periodical  overflow  during  the  season 
' of  barley-hai-vest  (JbsA.  iii.  15;  1 Chron.  xii.  15; 

I Jeremiah,  xii.  5 ; see  Blunt’s  Undesigned  Coin- 
i cicknces,  pp.  113,  114);  and  allusion  is  made  to  this 
I fact  after  the  captivity.  (^Ecclus,  xxiv.  26;  Aris- 
I tens,  Epist.  ad  Philocratem.)  The  river  in  the 
I vicinity  of  Jericho  was  visited  by  the  writer  at  all 
I seasons  of  the  year,  but  he  never  witnessed  an  over- 
I flow,  nor  were  the  Bedouins  who  inhabit  its  banks 
I acquainted  with  the  phaenomenon.  The  American 
, expedition  went  down  the  river  in  the  month  of 
j April,  and  were  off  Jericho  at  Easter,  yet  they  wit- 
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nessed  nothing  of  the  kind,  though  Lieut.  Lynch 
remarks,  “ the  river  is  in  the  latter  stage  of 
freshet ; a few  weeks  earlier  or  later,  and  passage 
would  have  been  impracticable.”  Considerably 
further  north,  however,  not  far  below  Beisan,  Lieut. 
Molyneux  remarked  “ a quantity  of  deposit  in  the 
plain  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  marks  of  water  in 
various  places  at  a distance  from  the  river,  from 
which  it  was  evident  that  the  Jordan  widely  over- 
flows its  banks ; and  the  sheikh  informed  him  that 
in  winter  it  is  occasionally  half  a mile  across ; which 
accounts  for  the  luxuriant  vegetation  in  this  part  of 
the  Ghor"  (1.  c.  p.  117).  It  would  appear  from 
this  that  the  subsidence  of  the  basin  of  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  more  rapid  fall  of  the  Jordan  consequent 
upon  it,  which  has  also  cut  out  for  it  a deeper 
channel,  has  prevented  the  overflow  except  in  those 
parts  where  the  fall  is  not  so  rapid. 

Another  change  may  also  be  accounted  for  in  the 
same  manner.  “ The  fords  of  the  Jordan”  were 
once  few  and  far  between,  as  is  evident  from  the 
historical  notices.  (Josh.  ii.  7 ; Judges,  iii.  28,  vii. 
24,  xii.  5.)  But  Lieut.  Molyneux  says  of  the  upper 
part  of  its  course,  “ I am  within  the  mark  when  I 
say  that  there  are  many  hundreds  of  places  where 
we  might  have  walked  across,  without  wetting  our 
feet,  on  the  large  rocks  and  stones”  (p.  115). 

The  thick  jungle  on  the  banks  of  the  river  was 
formerly  a covert  for  wild  beasts,  from  which  they 
were  dislodged  by  the  periodical  overflow  of  the 
river;  and  “the  lion  coming  up  from  the  swelling  of 
Jordan  ” is  a familiar  figure  in  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah (xlix.  19,  1.  44).  It  was  supposed  until  very 
recently  that  not  only  the  lion  but  all  other  wild 
beasts  were  extinct  in  Palestine,  or  that  the  wild 
boar  was  the  sole  occupant  of  the  jungle  ; but  the 
seamen  in  company  with  Lieut.  Molyneux  reported 
having  seen  “ two  tigers  and  a boar”  in  their  pas- 
sage down  the  stream  (p.  118). 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Jordan  join  it  from 
the  east ; the  most  considerable  are  the  Yarmuk 
[Gadara]  and  the  Zerha  [Jabbok]. 

This  river  is  principally  noted  in  sacred  history 
for  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  children  of  Israel 
under  Joshua  (iii.), — the  miracle  was  repeated 
twice  afterwards  in  the  passage  of  Elijah  and  Elisha 
(2  Kings,  ii.  8,  14), — and  for  the  baptism  of  our 
Lord  (St.  Matt.  iii.  &c.).  It  is  honoured  with 
scanty  notice  by  the  classical  geographers.  Strabo 
reckons  it  the  largest  river  of  Syria  (xvi.  p.  755). 
Pliny  is  somewhat  more  communicative.  He  speaks 
of  Paneas  as  its  source,  consistently  with  Josephus. 
“ Jordanis  amnis  oritur  b fonte  Paneade,  qui  nomen 
dedit  Caesareae  : amnis  amoenus,  et  quatenus  lo- 
corum  situs  patitur  ambitiosus,  accolisque  se  prae- 
bens,  velut  invitus.  Asphaltiden  lacum  dirum 
natura  petit,  a quo  postremo  ebibitur,  aquasque 
laudatas  perdit  pestilentibus  mistas.  Ergo  ubi  prima 
convallium  fuit  occasio  in  lacum  se  fundit,  quern 
plures  Genesaram  vocant,  etc.”  (Hist.  Nat.  v.  15.) 
Tacitus,  though  more  brief,  is  still  more  accurate, 
'as  he  notices  the  Bahr  Huhh  as  well  as  the  sea  of 
Tiberias.  “ Nec  Jordanes  pelago  aceipitur : sed 
unum  atque  alteram  lacum,  integer  pei*fluit : tertio 
retinetur.”  (Hist.  v.  6.) 

The  ancient  name  for  El- Ghor  was  Aulon,  and 
the  modern  native  name  of  the  Jordan  is  Es- 
Shiriah. 

(Karl  von  Raumer,  Paldstina,  2nd  ed.,  1850, 
pp.  48 — 54,  449 — 452 ; Ritter,  ErdJcunde,  <^c.  West 
Asien,  vol.  15,  pp.  181 — 556,  a.  d.  1850,  Der 
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Jordan  wnd  die  Beschiffung  des  Todten  Meerds,  ein 
Vortrag,  1850.  The  original  documents,  from 
which  these  are  chiefly  compiled,  are; — Comte  de 
Bertou,  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  Geog.  de  Paris, 
tom.  xii.  1839,  pp.  166,  &c.,  with  chart;  Kussegger, 
Reisen  in  Europa,  Asien,  Afrika,  &c.,  vol.  iii.  Stutt- 
gart, 1847,  pp.  102 — 109,  132 — 134;  Herr  von 
Wildenbruch,  Monatsherichte  de  Gesellschaft  fur 
Erdkunde  zu  Berlin,  1845,  1846.) 

IV.  The  Dead  Sea. 

Of  all  the  natural  phaenomena  of  Palestine,  the 
Dead  Sea  is  that  which  has  most  attracted  the  notice 
of  geographers  and  naturalists  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  as  exhibiting  peculiarities  and  sug- 
gesting questions  of  great  interest  in  a geological 
point  of  view. 

Names. — The  earliest  allusion  to  this  sea,  which, 
according  to  the  prevailing  theory,  refers  to  its  ori- 
ginal formation,  is  found  in  the  book  of  Genesis 
(xiv.  3),  where  it  is  identified  with  the  vale  “ of 
Siddim,”  and  denominated  “the  Salt  Sea”  (i)  bd- 
Kaaaa  tuv  aKwv,  LXX.)  ; comp.  Numb,  xxxiv. 
3,  12);  which  Salt  Sea  is  elsewhere  identified  with 
“ the  sea  of  the  plain  ” (J)eui.  iii.  17,  iv.  49  ; Josh. 
iii.  16,  xii.  3),  ^aXaaaa  ''Apa§a,  LXX. ; called  by  the 
prophets  Joel  (ii.  20),  Zachariah  (xiv.  8),  and  Eze- 
kiel (xlvii.  18),  the  “ former,”  or  “ eastern  sea.” 
Its  common  name  among  the  classical  authors,  first 
found  in  Diodorus  Siculus  (^inf.  cit.'),  and  adopted  by 
Josephus,  is  “ Asphaltitis  Lacus  ” (^aacpaKriTis 
XifivT]),  or  simply  i)  'AacpaKriTis.  The  name  by 
which  it  is  best  known  among  Europeans  has  the 
authority  of  Justin  (xxxvi.  3.  § 6)  and  Pausanias 
(v.  7.  § 4),  who  call  it  ^dhaa-aa  g veupd,  “ Mortuum 
Mare.”  Its  modem  native  name  is  Bahr  Lut, 
“ the  Sea  of  Lot,” — therein  perpetuating  the  me- 
morial of  the  catastrophe  to  which  it  may  owe  its 
formation,  or  by  which  it  is  certain  that  its  features 
were  considerably  altered  and  modified.  The  name 
assigned  it  by  Strabo  must  be  referred  to  a slip  of 
the  author;  for  it  is  too  much  to  assume  with  Fal- 
coner that  the  geographer  had  written  :Zo56p.i}s 
\ifxvr],  when  all  the  copies  read  ^ep§uv\s  A. 

So  copious  are  the  modern  notices  of  this  remark- 
able inland  sea,  that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt 
even  an  abridgment  of  them  ; and  the  necessity  for 
doing  so  is  in  great  measure  superseded  by  the  late 
successful  surveying  expedition,  conducted  by  Lieut. 
Lynch  of  the  American  navy,  whose  published  nar- 
rative has  set  at  rest  many  questions  connected 
with  its  physical  formation.  The  principal  ancient 
writers  will  be  quoted  in  detail  and  in  chrono- 
logical order,  that  it  may  appear  how  far  they  have 
borrowed  one  from  another,  or  may  be  regarded  as 
independent  witnesses.  Their  notices  will  then  be 
substantiated  or  controverted  by  modern  writers.  The 
questions  relating  to  the  formation  of  the  sea,  its 
volcanic  origin,  and  the  other  igneous  phaenomena 
in  the  country,  will  be  reserved  for  another  chap- 
ter. 

The  earliest  extant  writer  who  has  noticed  at  any 
length  the  marvels  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  Diodorus 
Siculus  (b.  c.  45),  who  has  twice  described  it ; first; 
in  his  geographical  survey  of  the  country  (ii.  48), 
and  subsequently  in  his  account  of  the  expedition 
of  Demetrius  against  the  Nabataei  (xix.  98),  to 
which  last  account  a few  particulars  are  added, 
which  were  omitted  in  the  earlier  book. 

“ We  ought  not  to  pass  over  the  character  of  this 
lake  (Aspiialtites)  unmentioned.  It  is  situated  in 
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the  midst  of  the  satrapy  of  Idumaea,  in  length  ex- 
tending about  500  stadia,  and  in  breadth  about  60. 
Its  water  is  very  salt,  and  of  an  extremely  noxious 
smell,  so  that  neither  fish  nor  any  of  the  other 
ordinary  marine  animals  can  live  in  it:  and  although 
great  rivers  remarkable  for  their  sweetness  flow 
into  it,  yet  by  its  smell  it  counteracts  their  effect. 
From  the  centre  of  it  there  rises  every  year  a large 
mass  of  solid  bitumen,  sometimes  more  than  3 
plethra  in  size,  sometimes  a little  less  than  one 
plethrum.*  For  this  reason  the  neighbouring  bar- 
barians usually  call  the  greater,  bull,  and  the  lesser, 
calf.  The  bitumen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  appears  at  a distance  like  an  island.  The 
time  of  the  rising  of  the  bitumen  is  known  about 
twenty  days  before  it  takes  place;  for  around  the 
lake  to  the  distance  of  several  stadia  the  smell  of 
the  bitumen  spreads  with  a noxious  air,  and  all  the 
silver,  gold,  and  brass  in  the  neighbourhood  loses  its 
proper  colour;  which,  however,  returns  again  as  soon 
as  all  the  bitumen  is  ejected.  The  fire  which  burns 
beneath  the  ground  and  the  stench  render  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbouring  country  sickly  and 
veiy  short-lived.  It  is  nevertheless  well  fitted  for 
the  cultivation  of  palms,  wherever  it  is  traversed  by 
serviceable  rivers  or  fountains  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  irrigation.  In  a neighbouring  valley  grows 
the  plant  called  balsam,  which  yields  an  abundant 
income,  as  the  plant  grows  in  no  other  part  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  much  used  by  physicians  as  a 
medicine.  , . 

“ The  bitumen  which  rises  to  the  surface  is  car- 
ried off  by  the  inhabitants  of  both  sides  of  the  lake, 
who  are  hostilely  inclined  towards  each  other.  They 
carry  away  the  bitumen  in  a singular  manner  with- 
out boats : they  construct  large  rafts  of  reeds,  which 
they  launch  into  the  lake.  Upon  each  of  these  not 
more  than  three  can  sit,  two  of  whom  row  with  oars 
attached  to  the  raft,  and  the  third,  armed  with  a 
bow,  drives  off  those  who  are  sailing  up  from  the 
opposite  side,  or  who  venture  to  use  violence  ; but 
when  they  come  near  to  the  bitumen  they  leap  on  it 
with  axes  in  their  hands,  and,  cutting  it  like  soft 
stone,  they  lade  their  raft,  and  then  return.  If  the 
raft  break  and  any  one  fall  off,  even  though  he  may 
be  unable  to  swim,  he  does  not  sink  as  in  other 
water,  but  floats , as  well  as  one  who  could  swim ; 
for  this  water  naturally  supports  any  weight  capable 
of  expansion,  or  which  contains  air,  but  not  solid 
substances,  which  have  a density  like  that  of  gold, 
silver,  and  lead,  and  the  like : but  even  * these 
sink  much  more  slowly  in  this  water  than  they 
would  if  they  were  thrown  into  any  other  lake. 
This  source  of  wealth  the  barbarians  possess,  and 
they  transport  it  into  Egypt  and  there  sell  it  for  the 
purposes  of  embalming  the  dead  ; for  unless  this 
bitumen  is  mixed  with  the  other  spices,  the  bodies 
will  not  long  remain  undecayed.” 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Strabo  (cir.  A.  D. 
14)  describes  it  under  the  name  of  Sirbonis  Lacus, 
a palpable  confusion,  as  regards  the  name,  with  the 
salt  lake  on  the  eastern  confines  of  Egypt  [Sirbonis 
Lacus],  as  is  evident  from  his  statement  that  it 
stretched  along  the  sea-coast,  as  well  as  from  the 
length  which  he  assigns  it,  corresponding  as  it  does 
with  the  200  stadia  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  as 
the  length  of  the  true  Sirbonis  Lacus,  which  that 
author  properly  places  between  Coelesyria  and 

* In  book  ii.  he  says  the  smaller  masses  were 
two  plethra  in  size. 
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I Egypt  (i.  30).  The  mistake  is  the  more  unac- 
countable, as  he  not  only  describes  the  Dead  Sea  in 
a manner  which  shows  that  he  was  thoroughly  ac- 
' qnainted  with  its  peculiarities,  but  also  cites  the 
! opinions  of  more  ancient  authors,  who  had  described 
{ and  attempted  to  explain  its  phaenomena.  His 
notice  is  peculiarly  interesting  from  the  accounts 
which  he  gives  of  the  formation  of  the  bitumen,  and 
I the  other  indications  which  he  mentions  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  operation  of  volcanic  agency,  of  which 
j more  will  be  said  in  the  following  chapter.  The 
i native  traditions  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  cities  of  the 
I plain,  and  the  still  existing  monuments  of  their  over- 
I throw,  are  facts  not  mentioned  by  the  earlier  historian. 

“ The  lake  Sirbonis  is  of  great  extent;  some  have 
I stated  its  circumference  at  1000  stadia;  it  stretches 
I along  near  the  sea-coast,  in  length  a little  more  than 
i 200  stadia,  deep,  and  with  exceedingly  heavy  water, 
i so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  swim,  but  one  who  ad- 
) vances  into  it  up  to  his  waist  is  immediately  borne  up. 
It  is  full  of  asphalt,  which  it  vomits  up  at  uncertain 
seasons  from  the  midst  of  the  depth,  together  with 
bubbles  like  those  of  boiling  water,  and  the  surface, 

I curving  itself,  assumes  the  appearance  of  a crest. 

Together  with  the  asphalt  there  rises  much  soot, 

I smoky,  and  invisible  to  the  sight,  by  which  brass, 
silver,  and  everything  shining,  even  gold,  is  tar- 
I nished ; and  by  the  tarnishing  of  their  vessels  the 
j inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  know  the  time 
when  the  asphalt  begins  to  rise,  and  make  prepa- 
rations for  collecting  it  by  constructing  rafts  of 
reeds.  Now  the  asphalt  is  the  soil  of  the  earth 
I melted  by  heat,  and  bubbling  up,  and  again  changed 
i into  a solid  mass  by  cold  water,  such  as  that  of  the 
I lake,  so  that  it  requires  to  be  cut;  it  then  floats  on 
j the  surface  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  water, 
j which,  as  I have  said,  is  such  that  a person  who 
I goes  into  it  need  not  swim,  and  indeed  cannot  sink, 

: but  is  supported  by  the  water.  The  people  then 
i sail  up  on  the  rafts,  and  cut  and  carry  off  as  much 
as  they  can  of  the  asphalt;  this  is  what  takes  place. 

I But  Posidonius  states  that  they  being  sorcerers  use 
I certain  incantations,  and  consolidate  the  asphalt  by 
! pouring  over  it  urine  and  other  foul  liquids,  and 
I then  pressing  them  out.  After  this  they  cut  it; 

1 unless  perhaps  urine  has  the  same  properties  as  in 
i the  bladder  of  those  who  suffer  from  stone.  For 
i gold-solder  (xpvcroKoKXa,  borax)  is  made  with  the 
! urine  jf  boys.  In  the  midst  of  the  lake  the  phae- 
; nomenon  may  reasonably  take  place,  because  the 
j source  of  the  fire,  and  that  of  the  asphalt,  as  well  as 
j the  principal  quantities  of  it,  are  in  the  middle;  and 
' the  eruption  is  uncertain,  because  the  movements 
of  fire  have  no  order  known  to  us,  as  is  that  of  many 
! other  gases  (Truev/naTa).  This  also  takes  place  in 
j Apollonia  of  Epeirus.  There  are  many  other  evi- 
dences also  of  the  existence  of  fire  beneath  the 
ground;  for  several  rough  burnt  rocks  are  shown 
near  Moasas  [Masada],  and  caves  in  several  places, 
and  earth  formed  of  ashes,  and  drops  of  pitch  distil- 
I ling  from  the  rocks,  and  boiling  streams,  with  an 
I unpleasant  odour  perceptible  from  a distance,  and 
houses  overthrown  in  every  direction,  so  as  to  give 
probability  to  the  legends  of  the  natives,  that  for- 
merly thirteen  cities  stood  on  this  spot,  of  the 
! principal  of  which,  namely,  Sodoma,  ruins  still 
I remain  about  60  stadia  in  circumference;  that  the 
lake  was  formed  by  earthquakes  and  the  ebullition 
of  fire,  and  hot  water  impregnated  with  bitumen  and 
sulphur;  that  the  rocks  took  fire;  and  that  some  of 
the  cities  were  swallowed  up.  and  others  were  de- 
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serted  by  those  of  their  inhabitants  who  could  es- 
cape. Eratosthenes  gives  a different  account, 
namely,  that  the  country  being  marshy,  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  covered  like  the  sea  by  the  bursting  out 
of  the  waters.  Moreover,  in  the  territory  of  Gadai  a, 
there  is  some  pernicious  lake-water,  which  when  the 
cattle  drink,  they  lose  their  hair,  hoofs,  and  horns. 
At  the  place  named  Tarichiae  the  lake  affords  ex- 
cellent salt  fish;  it  also  produces  fruit-trees,  re- 
sembling apple-trees.  The  Egyptians  use  the 
asphalt  for  embalming  the  dead.”  (Lib.  xvi.  pp.- 
763,  764.) 

Another  confusion  must  be  remarked  at  the  close 
of  this  passage,  where  Strabo  evidently  places  Tari- 
chiae on  the  Dead  Sea,  whereas  it  is  situated  on  the 
shores  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias. 

The  next  writer  is  the  Jewish  historian,  who  adds 
indeed  little  to  the  accurate  information  conveyed 
by  his  predecessors;  but  his  account  is  evidently 
independent  of  the  foimer,  and  states  a few  facts 
which  will  be  of  service  in  the  sequel.  Josephus 
wrote  about  A.  d.  71. 

“ It  is  worth  while  to  describe  the  character  of  the 
lake  Asphaltites,  which  is  salt  and  unproductive,  as  I 
mentioned,  and  of  such  buoyancy  that  it  sustains  even 
the  heaviest  substances  thrown  into  it,  and  that  even 
one  who  endeavours  to  sink  in  it  cannot  easily  do  so. 
For  Vespasian,  having  come  to  examine  it,  ordered 
some  persons  who  could  not  swim  to  be  bound  with 
their  hands  behind  their  backs,  and  to  be  cast  into 
the  deep;  and  it  happened  that  all  of  them  floated 
on  the  surface  as  if  they  were  borne  up  by  the  force 
of  a blast.  The  changes  of  its  colour  also  are  re- 
markable; for  thrice  every  day  it  changes  its  ap- 
pearance, and  reflects  different  colours  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  It  also  emits  in  many  places  black 
masses  of  bitumen,  which  float  on  the  surface,  some- 
what resembling  headless  bulls  in  appearance  and 
size-  The  workmen  who  live  by  the  lake  row  out, 
and,  laying  hold  of  the  solid  masses,  drag  them  into 
their  boats;  but  when  they  have  filled  them  they 
do  not  find  it  easy  to  cut  the  bitumen,  for,  by  reason 
of  its  tenacity,  the  boat  adheres  to  the  mass  until  it  is 
detached  by  means  of  the  menstruous  blood  of  women 
or  urine,  to  which  alone  it  yields.  It  is  used  not  only 
for  shipbuilding  but  also  for  medicinal  purposes  ; it 
is  mixed  with  several  drugs.  The  length  of  this 
lake  is  580  stadia,  as  it  extends  as  far  as  Zoara  of 
Arabia : its  breadth  is  1 50  stadia.  On  the  borders 
of  the  lake  lies  the  territory  of  Sodom,  formerly  a 
flourishing  country,  both  on  account  of  the  abund- 
ance of  its  produce  and  the  number  of  its  cities; 
now  it  is  all  an  arid  waste.  It  is  said  that  it  was 
destroyed  by  lightning,  on  account  of  the  wickedness 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  traces  of  the  heavenly  fire 
and  the  ruins  of  five  cities  may  still  be  seen;  and 
ashes  are  found  even  in  the  fruits,  which  are  of  an 
appearance  resembling  the  edible  kinds,  but  which, 
when  plucked,  turn  into  smoke  and  ashes.  Such 
confirmation  do  the  legends  concerning  the  land  of 
Sodom  receive  from  actual  observation.”  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  iv.  8.  § 4.) 

The  Dead  Sea  and  its  marvels  was  a subject 
suited  to  the  inquiring  spirit  of  the  naturalist;  and 
Pliny’s  account,  though  biief,  is  remarkably  clear 
and  accurate,  except  that,  in  common  with  ail 
writers,  he  greatly  overstates  its  size.  He  wrote 
probably  too  soon  (a.  d.  74)  after  Josephus  to  avail 
himself  of  his  account  and  may,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  an  independent  authority. 

“ This  lake  produces  nothing  but  bitumen,  from 
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which  circumstance  its  name  is  derived.  It  receives 
no  animal  body;  bulls  and  camels  float  in  it;  and 
this  is  the  origin  of  the  report  that  nothing  sinks 
in  it.  In  length  it  exceeds  100  miles;  its  greatest 
breadth  is  25  miles,  its  least  6.  On  the  east  of  it 
lies  Arabia  Nomadum,  on  the  south  Macherfls,  for- 
merly the  second  fortress  of  Judaea  after  Jerusalem. 
On  the  same  side  there  is  situated  a hot- spring, 
possessing  medicinal  properties,  named  Callirrhoe, 
indicating  by  its  name  the  virtues  of  its  waters.” 
(^HJM  Nat.  lib.  v.  16.) 

The  last  author  who  will  be  here  cited  is  Tacitus, 
whose  account  may  be  given  in  the  original.  He 
appears  in  this,  as  in  other  passages,  to  have 
drawn  largely  on  Josephus,  but  had  certainly  con- 
sulted other  writers.  He  wrote  A.  D.  97. 

“ Lacus  immense  ambitu,  specie  marts,  sapore  cor- 
ruptior,  gravitate  odoris  accolis  pestifer,  neque  vento 
impellitur,  neque  piscesaut  suetas  aquis  volucres  pati- 
tur.  Incertae  undae : superjacta,  ut  solido,  ferunt : pe- 
riti  imperitique  nandi  perinde  attolluntur.  Certo 
anni,  bitumen  egerit : cujus  legendi  usum,  ut  ceteras 
artes,  experientia  docuit.  Ater  suapte  natura  liquor, 
et  sparse  aceto  concretus,  innatat : hunc  manu  cap- 
turn,  quibus  ea  cura,  in  summa  navis  trahunt.  Inde, 
nullo  juvante,  influit,  oneratque,  donee  abscindas: 
nec  abscindere  acre  ferrove  possis;  fugit  cruorem 
vestemque  infectam  sanguine,  quo  feminae  per  menses 
exsolvuntur : sic  veteres  auctores.  Sed  gnari  lo- 
corum  tradunt,  undantes  bitumine  moles  pelli,  ma- 
nuque  trahi  ad  littus : mox,  ubi  vapore  terrae,  soils 
inaruerint  securibus  cuneisque,  ut  trabes  aut  saxa, 
discindi.  Haud  procul  inde  campi,  quos  ferunt  dim 
uberes,  magnisque  urbibus  habitatos,  fulminum  jactu 
arsisse:  et  manere  vestigia,  terramque  ipsam  specie 
torridam,  vim  frugiferam  perdidisse.  Nam  cuncta 
sponte  edita,  aut  manu  sata,  sive  herba  tenus  aut  flore, 
seu  solitam  in  speciem  adolevere,  atra  etinania  velut 
in  cinerem  vanescunt.  Ego  sicut  inclytas  quondam 
urbes  igne  coelesti  flagrasse  concesserim,  ita  halitu 
lacus  infici  terram,  corrumpi  superfusum  spiritum, 
eoque  foetus  segetum  et  autumni  putrescere  reor, 
solo  coeloque  juxta  gravi.”  (Hist.  v.  6.) 

This  sea  is  subsequently  noticed  by  Galen  (a.  d. 
164)  and  Pau.sanias  (cir.  A.  d.  174),  but  their  ac- 
counts are  evidently  borrowed  from  some  of  those 
above  cited  from  Greek,  .Jewish,  and  Latin  writers; 
in  illustration  of  whose  statements  reference  will 
now  be  made  to  modern  travellers,  w’ho  have  had 
better  opportunities  of  testing  the  truth  than  were 
presented  to  them ; and  it  will  appear  that  those 
statements,  even  in  their  most  marvellous  particu- 
lars, are  wonderfully  trustworthy;  and  that  the  hy- 
potheses by  w'hich  they  endeavoured  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  of  this  extraordinary  lake  are  con- 
firmed by  the  investigations  of  modern  science. 

1.  General  Remarks. — It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  American  explor- 
ing expedition,  under  Lieut.  Lynch,  have  been  given 
to  the  world  only  in  the  loose,  unsystematic  and 
thoroughly  unsatisfactory  notes  scattered  through 
the  personal  narrative  published  by  that  officer;  and 
that  his  oflBcial  report  to  his  government  has  not 
been  made  available  for  scientific  purposes.  The  few 
meagre  facts  worth  chronicling  have  been  extracted 
in  a number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  from  which 
they  are  here  copied.  (Vol.  v.  p.  767,  and  vol.  vii. 
p.  396.)  The  distance  in  a straight  line  from  the 
fountain  'Ain-eUFeshkhah,  on  the  west,  directly 
across  to  the  eastern  shore,  was  nearly  8 statute 
miles.  The  soundings  gave  696  feet  as  the  greatest 
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depth.  Another  line  was  run  diagonally  from  tlie 
same  point  to  the  south-east,  to  a chasm  forming  the 
outlet  of  the  hot-springs  of  Callirrhoe.  The  bottom 
of  the  northern  half  of  the  sea  is  almost  an  entire 
plain.  Its  meridional  lines  at  a short  distance 
from  the  shore  scarce  vary  in  depth.  The  deepest 
soundings  thus  far  are  188  fathoms,  or  1128  feet. 
Near  the  shore  the  bottom  is  generally  an  incrusta- 
tion of  salt;  but  the  intermediate  one  is  soft,  with 
many  rectangular  crystals,  mostly  cubes,  of  pure 
salt.  The  southern  half  of  the  sea  is  as  shallow  as 
the  northern  one  is  deep,  and  for  about  one-fourth  of 
its  entire  length  the  depth  does  not  exceed  3 fathoms 
or  18  feet.  Its  southern  bed  presented  no  crystals, 
but  the  shores  are  lined  with  incrustations  of  salt. 
Thus,  then,  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea  forms  two 
submerged  plains,  an  elevated  and  a depressed  one. 
The  first,  its  southern  part,  of  slimy  mud  covered 
by  a shallow  bay : the  last,  its  northern  and  largest 
portion,  of  mud  with  incrustations  and  rectangular 
crystals  of  salt,  at  a great  depth,  with  a narrow 
ravine  running  through  it,  corresponding  with  the 
bed  of  the  river  Jordan  at  one  extremity  and  the 
Wady-el-Jeib  at  the  other.  The  opposite  shores 
of  the  peninsula  and  the  west  coast  present  evident 
marks  of  disruption. 

2.  Dimensions.  — It  will  have  been  seen  that  the 
ancient  authorities  differ  widely  as  to  the  size  of 
the  sea:  Diodorus  stating  it  at  500  stadia  by  60; 
Pliny  at  100  miles  in  length,  by  25  miles  in  its 
widest,  and  6 miles  in  its  narrowest  part;  Josephus 
at  280  stadia  by  150.  Strabo’s  measure  evidently 
belongs  to  the  Sirbonis  Lacus,  with  which  he  con- 
founded the  Dead  Sea,  and  is  copied  from  Diodorus’s 
description  of  that  lake.  Of  these  measures  the 
earliest,  viz.  that  of  Diodorus,  comes  nearest  to 
modern  measurement.  We  have  seen  that  a straight 
line  from  ' Ain-el-Feshkhah  to  the  east  shore  mea- 
sured nearly  8 statute  miles:  from  ' Ain  Jidy  d\reei\y 
across  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arnon  the  distance  was 
about  9 statute  miles.  The  length  of  the  sea  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  measured  by  the  Americans, 
but  the  near  agreement  of  their  actual  measurement 
of  the  width  with  the  computation  of  Dr.  Robinson 
may  give  credit  to  his  estimate  of  the  length  also. 
His  observations  resulted  in  fixing  the  breadth  of 
the  sea  at  'Ain  Jidy  at  about  9 geographical  miles, 
and  the  length  about  39, — 'Ain  Jidy  being  situated 
nearly  at  the  middle  point  of  the  western  coast. 
{Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  217.) 

3.  Saltness  and  Specific  Gravity.— -Its  exces- 
sive saltness,  noticed  by  Josephus,  is  attested  by 
all  travellers;  and  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of 
crystals  of  salt  in  profusion  over  the  bed  of  the 
.sea, — “at  one  time  Stellwagen’s  lead  brought  up 
nothing  but  crystals,”  — as  well  as  by  the  district 
of  rock-salt  at  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  sea, 
where  the  American  officers  discovered  “ a lofty, 
round  pillar,  standing  detached  from  the  general 
mass,  composed  of  solid  salt,  capped  with  carbonate 
of  lime,  cylindrical  in  front  and  pyramidal  behind, 
about  40  feet  high,  resting  on  a kind  of  oval  pe- 
destal from  40  to  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.”  (Lynch,  Expedition,  p.  307.)  In  the  southern 
bay  of  the  sea,  w'here  the  water  encroaches  more 
or  less  according  to  the  season,  it  dries  off  into 
shallows  and  small  pools,  which  in  the  end  deposit 
a salt  as  fine  and  as  well  bleached,  in  some  in- 
stances, as  that  in  regular  salt-pans.  In  this  part, 
where  the  salt  water  stagnates  and  evaporates,  Irby 
and  Mangles  “found  several  persons  engaged  in 
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! peeling  off  a solid  surface  of  salt,  several  inches  in 
j thickness  ; they  were  collecting  it  and  loading  it  on 
asses.”  (Travels,  p.  139.)  It  has  been  sometimes 
asserted  that  the  water  is  so  saturated  with  salt 
I that  salt  cannot  be  dissolved  in  it.  The  experi- 
I ment  was  tried  by  Lieut.  Lynch  with  the  following 
I result:  — “Tried  the  relative  density  of  the  water 
I of  this  sea  and  of  the  Atlantic  — distilled  water 
' being  as  1.  The  water  of  the  Atlantic  was  1’02, 
that  of  this  sea  1*13;  the  last  dissolved  the  water 
I of  the  Atlantic  and  distilled  water  of  its 
I weight  of  salt.  I'he  boats  were  found  to  draw  1 
j inch  less  water  when  afloat  upon  this  sea  than  in 
! the  river.”  (Lynch,  p.  377.)  The  experiment  tried 
by  Vespasian  has  been  repeated  by  nearly  all  tra- 
I vellers,  of  course  with  the  same  result.  The  density 
I and  buoyancy  of  the  waters  is  such  that  it  is  im- 
! possible  to  sink  in  it.  “ A muscular  man  floated 
1 nearly  bi-east  high,  without  the  least  exertion.” 

I Several  analyses  of  the  waters  have  been  made  with 
various  results,  to  be  accounted  for,  as  Dr.  Robinson 
supposes,  by  the  various  states  of  the  sea  at  dif- 
ferent seasons ; for  its  body  of  water  is  increased  to 
' the  height  of  7 feet  or  more  in  the  rainy  season 
I (Lynch,  p.  289),  or,  according  to  Dr.  Robinson,  10 
or  15  feet;  for  he  found  traces  of  its  high-water 
mark,  at  the  south  end,  in  the  month  of  May,  more 
than  an  hour  south  of  its  limit  at  that  time.  The 
j following  are  the  results  of  the  analyses,  the  standard 
I of  comparison  for  the  specific  gravity  being  distilled 
water  at  1 000:  — 


Dr.  Mar- 

Gay-Lus- 

Pf. Gme- 

Dr.  Ap- 

set,  1807. 

sac,  1818. 

lin,  1826. 

john,1839. 

specific  Gravity  - 

liiU 

; 1228 

1212 

1153 

Chloride  of  Calcium 

O-920 

5-98 

3-2141 

2-4.3'8 

„ Magnesium 

10-246 

15-31 

11-7734 

7-370 

Bromide  of  Magnesium 



— 

0-1.393 

0-201 

Chloride  of  Potassium 



1-67.38 

0-852 

,,  Sodium 

10-360 

6-95 

7-0777 

7-839 

„ Manganese 

0-2117 

0-005 

,,  Aluminum 



0-0896 

— 

„ Ammonium 



0-0075 



Sulphate  of  Lime 

O'OH 

— 

0-0527 

0-075 

21-580 

26-24 

24-5.398 

18-780 

W^ater  - 

7.5-420 

73-76 

75-4602 

81-220 

100 

100 

100 

100 

I (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  ii.  pp.  224,  225.) 
j Russegger  says: — “ The  excessive  saltness  of  the 
Dead  Sea  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  washing 
down  of  the  numerous  and  extensive  salt-beds,  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  formation  of  the  basin,  in  which 
also  are  found  bituminous  rocks  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  enable  us,  without  doing  violence  to  science,  to 
explain  several  chemical  and  physical  peculiarities 
of  this  lake-water  by  the  continual  contact  of  these 
rocks  with  water  strongly  impregnated  with  salt.” 
(Reisen,  p.  207.) 

4.  Evaporation.  — The  enormous  quantity  of 
I water  brought  down  by  the  Jordan,  particularly  in 

I the  rainy  season,  and  by  the  other  streams  around 

I the  Dead  Sea,  some  of  which  are  very  considerable, 

! — as  e.  g.  the  Anion  was  found  to  be  82  feet  wdde 

I and  4 feet  deep  at  its  mouth,  — is  all  carried  off  by 

j evaporation ; and,  when  the  small  extent  of  the  sea 

is  considered,  it  is  clear  that  the  decomposition  of  its 
j waters  must  be  very  rapid.  The  ancient  writers 
I speak  of  a noxious  smell,  of  bubbles  like  those  of 
I boiling  water,  of  much  soot,  and  an  invisible  vapour, 
tarnishing  all  metals,  and  deleterious  to  the  inha- 
bitants ; and  its  change  of  aspect  thrice  a day  may 
also  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  Now  it  is 
remarkable  that  nearly  all  these  phaenomena  have 
! been  noticed  by  recent  explorers,  and  the  single  one 

I which  is  not  confirmed  is  accounted  for  in  a manner 

I which  must  exempt  the  ancient  geographers  from 
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the  charge  of  misrepresentation  or  exaggeration ; and 
it  may  well  be  believed  that  the  enormous  chemical 
processes,  perpetually  going  forward  in  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  may  occasionally  produce  effects  upon  the 
surface  which  have  not  been  chronicled  by  any 
modern  traveller.  Lieut.  Lynch,  while  encamped 
near  Engedi,  remarked,  “ a strong  smell  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,”  though  there  are  no  thermal 
springs  in  this  vicinity;  and  again,  “ a foetid  sul- 
phureous odour  in  the  night;”  — “ the  north  wind, 
quite  fresh,  and  accompanied  with  a smell  of  sulphur.” 
Lieut.  Molyneux  detected  the  same  disagreeable 
smell  the  night  he  spent  upon  the  sea,  which  he 
ascribed  to  the  water  (Journal  of  ike  R.  Geog. 
Soc.  vol.  xviii.  p.  127,  1848.)  But  Lieut.  Lynch 
states  that,  “ although  the  water  was  greasy,  acrid, 
and  disagreeable,  it  was  perfectly  inodorous.”  He 
is  therefore  inclined  to  attribute  the  noxious  smell  to 
the  foetid  springs  and  marshes  along  the  shores  of 
the  sea,  increased,  perhaps,  by  exhalations  from 
stagnant  pools  in  the  flat  plain  which  bounds  it  to 
the  north.  (Expedition,  pp.  292,  294,  296,  300.) 
The  “ pale-blue  misty  appearance  over  the  sea,” 
“ the  air  over  the  sea,  very  misty,”  and  “ the  two 
extremities  of  the  sea  misty,  with  constant  evapora- 
tion ” (p.  294),  are  other  notes  indicating  the  un- 
natural state  of  the  atmosphere  surcharged  with  the 
gases  disengaged  by  the  prcicess.  On  a stormy  night 
“ the  surface  of  the  sea  was  one  wide  sheet  of  phos- 
phorescent foam,  so  that  a dark  object  could  have 
been  discerned  at  a great  distance  ” (p.  28 1 ; comp. 
Molyneux,  1.  c.  p.  129).  A kind  of  mirage,  no- 
ticed by  many  travellers,  may  be  attributed  to  the 
same  cause.  “ A thin  haze-like  vapour  over  the 
southern  sea: — appearance  of  an  island  between  the 
two  shores  ” (p.  288).  This  phaenomenon  is  more 
fully  noticed  by  Irby  and  Mangles : “ This  evening, 
at  sunset,  we  were  deceived  by  a dark  shade  on  the 
sea,  which  assumed  so  exactly  the  appearance  of  an 
island  that  we  entertained  no  doubt  regarding  it, 
even  after  looking  through  a telescope.  It  is  not 
the  only  time  that  such  a phaenomenon  has  pre- 
sented itself  to  us;  in  two  instances,  looking  up  the 
sea  from  its  southern  extremity,  w'e  saw  it  apparently 
closed  by  a low,  dark  line,  like  a bar  of  sand  to  the 
northward ; and,  on  a third  occasion,  two  small 
islands  seemed  to  present  themselves  between  a long 
sharp  promontory  and  the  w^estern  shore.  We  wei-e 
unable  to  account  for  these  appearances,  but  felt 
little  doubt  that  they  are  the  same  that  deceived 
Mr.  Seetzen  into  the  supposition  that  he  had  dis- 
covered an  island  of  some  extent,  which  we  have 
had  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  beyond  all  doubt, 
does  not  exist.  It  is  not  absolutely  impossible, 
however,  that  he  may  have  seen  one  of  those  tem- 
porary islands  of  bitumen,  which  Pliny  describes  as 
being  several  acres  in  extent.”  (Travels,  p.  141.) 
Two  effects  of  the  heavy  atmosphere  of  the  sea 
remain  to  be  noticed:  one,  the  irresistible  feeling  of 
drowsiness  which  it  induced  in  all  who  navigated 
it;  the  other,  confirming,  in  a remarkable  manner, 
the  ancient  testimonies,  above  cited,  that  the  water 
appeared  to  be  destructive  to  everything  it  touched, 
particularly  metals ; viz.  that  “ everything  in  the  boat 
was  covered  with  a nasty  slimy  substance,  iron 
dreadfully  corroded,  and  looked  as  if  covered  with 
coal-tar.”  (Molyneux,  1.  c.  p.  128.)  The  “ bubbles 
like  those  of  boiling  water,”  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
may  be  identified  with  the  curious  broad  strip  of 
foam,  lying  in  a straight  line  nearly  north  and  south 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  sea,  which 
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seemed  to  be  constantly  bubbling  and  in  motion. 
(Molyneux,  p.  129;  Lynch,  pp.  288,  289.)  And 
even  the  marvellous  fact  mentioned  by  Josephus,  of 
the  sea  changing  its  colour  three  times  a day,  may 
derive  some  countenance  from  testimonies  already 
cited,  but  more  especially  from  the  following  notice 
of  Lieut.  Lynch : — “At  one  time,  to-day,  the  sea 
assumed  an  aspect  peculiarly  sombre.  . . . The  great 
evaporation  enveloped  it  in  a thin,  transparent 
vapour,  its  purple  tinge  contrasting  strangely  with 
the  extraordinary  colour  of  the  sea  beneath,  and, 
where  they  blended  in  the  distance,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  smoke  from  burning  sulphur.  It 
seemed  a vast  caldron  of  metal,  fused  but  motion- 
less ” (p.  324) : “ in  the  forenoon  it  had  looked  like 
a sheet  of  foam.”  In  the  afternoon,  of  the  same  day, 
it  “ verified  the  resemblance  which  it  has  been  said 
to  bear  to  molten  lead;”  “at  night  it  had  the  exact 
hue  of  absinthe”  (p.  276).  The  earlier  testimony 
of  Prince  Kadzivil  may  also  be  adduced,  who,  after 
citing  Josephus,  adds,  that  he  had  had  ocular  proof 
of  the  fact ; “ Nam  mane  habebat  aquam  nigrican- 
tem;  meridie,  sole  intense  (sunt  enim  calores  hie 
maximi)  instar  panni  fit  caerulea:  ante  occasum, 
ubi  vis  caloris  remittit,  tanquam  limo  permixta, 
modice  rubet,  vel  potius  flavescit.”  {lerosolymitana 
Peregrinatio,  p.  96.)  A familiarity  acquired  by 
three  weeks’  diligent  examination  did  not  remove 
the  feeling  of  awe  inspired  by  its  maiwels : “ So 
sudd6n  are  the  changes  of  the  weather,  and  so  dif- 
ferent the  aspects  it  presents,  as  at  times  to  seem  as 
if  we  were  in  a world  of  enchantments.  We  are 
alternately  beside  and  upon  the  brink  and  the  sur- 
face of  a huge  and  sometimes  seething  caldron.” 
(Lieut.  Lynch,  Bib.  Sacr.  vol.  v.  p.  768.) 

5.  Bitumen.  — It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
American  expedition  has  thrown  no  new  light  on 
the  production  of  the  asphalt  for  which  this  sea  was 
once  so  famous.  Along  almost  the  whole  of  the 
west  coast  numerous  fragments  of  this  substance 
are  found  among  the  pebbles,  but  there  is  no  record 
of  any  considerable  masses  or  fields  of  it  being  seen 
by  any  European  travellers  in  modern  times ; unless, 
as  is  suggested  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  the  imaginary 
islands  may  be  so  regarded.  But  it  is  curious  that 
the  traditions  of  the  natives  still  confirm  the  notice 
of  Strabo  that  drops  of  pitch  are  distilled  from  rocks 
on  the  eastern  shore ; — a story  repeated  by  various 
Arab  sheikhs  to  Seetzen,  Burckhardt,  and  Robinson, 
the  last  of  whom  also  mentions  the  fact  of  their  be- 
lief that  the  large  masses  of  bitumen  appear  only 
after  earthquakes.  Thus,  afterthe  earthquake  of  1834, 
a large  quantity  was  thrown  upon  the  shore  near 
the  south-western  part  of  the  sea,  of  which  one  tribe 
brought  about  60  kuntars  into  market  (each  kuntar 
= 98  lbs.);  and  that  after  the  earthquake  of  Jan. 
1st,  1837,  a large  mass  of  bitumen  (one  said  like  an 
island,  another  like  a house)  was  discovered  floating 
on  the  sea,  and  was  driven  aground  on  the  west  side, 
not  far  to  the  north  of  Usdum.  The  Arabs  swam 
off  to  it,  and  cut  it  up  with  axes  so  as  to  bring  it 
ashore;  as  Tacitus  tells  us  was  done  in  his  times, 
though  he  mentions  what  he  considered  the  less  pro- 
bable account  of  its  flowing  as  a black  liquid  into 
the  ships  in  a perpetual  stream.  (Robinson,  Bib. 
Res.  vol.  ii.  pp.  228 — 231.)  That  the  water  of 

this  sea  is  destructive  of  all  animal  life,  as  all 
the  ancients  held,  seems  sufficiently  proved;  for 
although  shells  have  been  found  on  the  shore,  they 
have  been  evidently  washed  down  by  the  Jordan 
or  other  fresh  -water  streams,  and  their,  inmates  de- 
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stroyed  by  the  sea  water  ; while  the  birds  that 
have  been  occasionally  seen  on  its  surface  may  be 
regarded  as  denizens  of  those  same  streams ; and  no 
animal  life  has  been  discovered  in  its  waters. 

V.  Volcanic  Phaenomena. 

Something  must  now  be  said  of  the  various  theo- 
ries by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  account  for 
the  wonderful  phaenomena  above  recorded  of  the  de- 
pression of  the  Ghor,  or  Valley  of  the  Jordan  ; and 
of  the  formation  and  physical  constitution  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  All  theories  suppose  volcanic  agency : 
and  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that,  while  the  ear- 
liest historical  and  poetical  records  of  the  country 
bear  witness  to  a familiarity  with  such  phaenomena, 
the  existing  geological  monuments  confirm  the  testi- 
mony. Independently  of  the  igneous  agency  by  which 
the  cities  of  the  plain  were  destroyed,  much  of  the 
descriptive  imageiy  of  the  psalmists  and  prophets  is 
borrowed  from  volcanos  and  earthquakes  ; while 
there  are  evidences  of  an  earthquake  of  very  great 
and  probably  destructive  violence  during  the  reign 
of  Uzziah,- king  of  Judah,  which  formed  a kind  of 
era  in  the  history  of  the  country,  being  alluded  to 
after  an  interval  of  300  years.  (Amos,  i.  1 ; Zecha- 
riah,  xiv.  5.)  The  existing  phaenomena  may  be 
briefly  mentioned,  beginning  with  one  recently  dis- 
covered by  the  American  explorers,  of  whom  “ ilr. 
Aulick  reports  a volcanic  formation  on  the  east 
shore,  and  brought  specimens  of  lava”  (p.  280). 
The  mountain  known  as  Jebel  Musa.,  at  the  north- 
east of  the  Dead  Sea,  composed  entirely  of  black 
bituminous  limestone,  which  burns  like  coal,  has  not 
been  investigated  so  fully  as  it  deserves:  but  the 
basaltic  columns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  of  Ti- 
berias have  been  frequently  noticed  by  travellers. 
The  thermal  fountains  of  Callirrhoe,  Gadai-a,  and 
Tiberias  complete  the  chain  of  evidence,  and  render 
it  highly  probable  that  the  extinct  volcano  noticed  by 
Dr.  Robinson  at  a short  distance  north-west  of  Safed, 
the  Frank  Mountain,  and  others,  may  have  been 
active  during  the  historical  period,  and  furnished  the 
poets  and  prophets  with  the  sublime  imagery  of  the 
Bible.  Having  then  discovered  the  agent  of  the 
geological  changes  that  the  country  has  passed 
through,  it  may  be  interesting  to  hear  the  opinion  of 
two  eminent  and  scientific  writers  on  the  great 
problem  under  consideration. 

Russegger,  who  has  himself  carefully  examined  the 
phaenomena  of  the  country  and  tested  the  obser- 
vations of  preceding  travellers,  thus  sums  up  the 
results  (^Reisen,  p.  205)  : — 

“ From  its  exit  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias  to  its  en- 
trance into  the  Dead  Sea  the  Jordan  has  a fall  of 
716  Paris  feet  and  thus  lies  at  the  latter  place 
1341  Paris  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea  lie  the  marshy  lowlands  of  Wady-ehGhor,  the 
commencement  oi  Wady-el-Araba,,SLndi  apparently 
very  little  higher  than  the  Dead  Sea  itself.  These 
lowlands  join  Wady-el-Araba,  the  bed  of  which 
rises  gently  to  the  watershed  which  separates  the 
water  system  of  the  Dead  Sea  from  that  of  the  Red 
Sea.  As  the  watershed  of  Wady-el-Araba  is  appa- 
rently of  no  considerable  height  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  the  length  of  this  remarkable  depression 
may  be  reckoned  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
plain  El-Batiheh  (to  the  north  of  the  sea  of  Tibe- 
rias) to  this  watershed,  a distance  of  full  three  de- 
grees. All  the  rock  of  this  region  consists  of  nor 
mal  formations,  amongst  which  those  of  the  Jura  and 
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j chalk  period  prevail.  It  is  in  the  northern  part  of 
i til  is  country  alone  that  volcanic  formations  are 
1 found  in  considerable  quantities.  Nevertheless  much 
1 of  the  land  in  which  volcanic  rocks  are  not  found 
j bears  evident  marks  of  frequent  volcanic  action, 

I such  as  hot-springs;  the  crater-like  depressions,  such 
I as  the  basin  of  Tiberias,  and  that  of  the  Dead  Sea,  with 
j its  basaltic  rocks  ; the  frequent  and  visible  disturb- 
ances of  the  strata  of  the  normal  rocks,  the  numerous 
crevices,  and  especially  the  frequent  and  violent  earth- 
quakes. The  line  of  earthquakes  in  Syria  includes 
Hebron,  Jerusalem, A^aWus,  Tiberias,  Sajed,  Baalbek, 
Aleppo,  from  thence  takes  a direction  from  south- 
I west  to  north-east,  follows  the  direction  of  the  central 
j chain  of  Syria,  runs  parallel  to  that  of  the  valley  of 
I the  Jordan,  and  has  its  termination  northwards,  in 
I the  volcanic  country  on  the  slope  of  Taurus  (^Giaur 
I Dagli),  and  southwards  in  the  mountain  land  of 
; Arabia  Peti-aea.  At  several  places  branches  of  this 
I great  volcanic  crevice  appear  to  stretch  as  far  as 
the  sea,  and  to  touch  Jaffa,  Acre,  Beirut,  Antioch, 
— unless, indeed,  there  be  a second  crevice,  parallel  to 
j the  first,  nmning  along  the  coast,  and  connecting  the 
’ above  places.  I am  of  opinion  that  such  is  the 
case,  and  that  there  exists  also  a third  crevice,  coin- 
ciding with  the  direction  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
and  united  to  the  principal  crevice  above  mentioned 
at  its  northern  extremity.  This  supposition  will  ac- 
count for  the  depression  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
At  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah the  surface  of  the  crevice  opened,  and  the 
great  depression  of  the  ground  from  Jebel-es-Sheich 
to  the  watershed  in  Wady-el-Araba  followed.  I'he 
difference  of  the  resistance  arising  from  local  circum- 
stances, the  volcanic  eruptions  connected  with  this 
phaenomenon,  the  local  form  of  the  land,  and  the  dif- 
ferent depths  of  the  chasm  then  formed,  caused  a more 
or  less  extensive  depression,  and  created  along  the 
chasm  crater- like  hollows,  some  of  extraordinary 
depth,  as  the  basin  of  Tiberias  and  that  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  These  hollows,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  became 
filled  with  water,  and  formed  a system  of  lakes. 
Next  the  waters  from  the  sides  of  Jebel-es-Sheich 
f*  formed  the  principal  stream  of  Jordan  connecting 
j these  lakes,  having  overflowed  them  successively. 

I This  however  was  not  the  case  with  the  Dead  Sea. 

I The  watershed  of  Wady-el- Araba  is  probably  much 

I more  ancient  than  the  depression  ; and  as  the  Bed 
Sea,  judging  by  the  geognostic  nature  of  Wady-el- 
Araba,  formerly  seems  to  have  extended  so  far 
inland,  this  barrier  must  have  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  depression,  since  otherwise  the  Bed  Sea  would 
have  burst  into  the  hollow  formed  by  the  sinking  of  the 
land.  If,  however,  there  existed  before  the  time  of 
the  depression  a regular  fall  throughout  the  whole 
valley  to  the  Bed  Sea,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
at  that  time  the  Jordan  flowed  into  the  Bed  Sea, 
and  that  when  the  depression  took  place  its  course 
was  interrupted.  However  this  may  have  been, 
after  the  depression  the  filling  of  the  basin  of  the 
Dead  Sea  continued  until  it  became  of  such  super- 
ficies, that  the  evaporation  of  the  water  was  equal  to 
I the  influx.  The  appearance  of  its  shores  proves  that, 
owing  either  to  a greater  influx  of  w'ater  during 
rainy  seasons,  or  to  a less  copious  evaporation  caused 
by  circumstances  of  temperature,  the  sea  at  one  time 
was  consideraby  higher  than  at  present.” 

Professor  Daubeny  introduces  his  theory  with  other 
notices  of  volcanic  agency  collected  from  modern 
I books  of  travel.  (Dr.  Daubeny,  A Description  of  ac- 
tive and  extinct  Volcanos,  <^c.  2nd  ed.  pp.  350 — 363.) 
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“ If  we  proceed  southwards,  from  the  part  of  Asia 
Minor  we  have  just  been  considering,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Palestine,  we  shall  meet  with  abundant  evi- 
dences of  igneous  action  to  corroborate  the  accounts 
that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  ancient  wri- 
ters, whether  sacred  or  profane,  from  both  which 
it  might  be  inferred  that  volcanos  were  in  activity 
even  so  late  as  to  admit  of  their  being  included 
within  the  limits  of  authentic  history.  {Nahum,  i. 
5,  6;  Micah,  i.  3,  4;  Isaiah,  Ixiv.  1 — 3;  Jer.  li. 
25,  26.) 

“ The  destruction  of  the  five  cities  on  the  borders 
of  the  lake  Asphaltitis  or  Dead  Sea,  can  be  attri- 
buted, I conceive,  to  nothing  else  than  a volcanic 
eruption,  judging  both  from  the  description  given  by 
Moses  of  the  manner  in  which  it  took  place  {Gen. 
xix.  24,  25,  28;  Deut.  xxix.  23),  and  from  the 
present  aspect  of  the  country  itself. 

“Volney’s  description  of  the  present  state  of  this 
countiy  fully  coincides  with  this  view.  {Travels  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  vol.  i.  pp.  281,  282.) 

“ ‘ The  south  of  Syria,’  he  remarks,  ‘ that  is,  the 
hollow  through  which  the  Jordan  flows,  is  a country 
of  volcanos : the  bituminous  and  sulphureous  sources 
of  the  lake  Asphaltitis,  the  lava,  the  pumice-stones 
thrown  upon  its  banks,  and  the  hot-baths  of  Ta- 
baria,  demonstrate  that  this  valley  has  been  the 
seat  of  a subterraneous  fire,  which  is  not  yet  extin- 
guished. Clouds  of  smoke  are  often  observed  to 
issue  from  the  lake,  and  new  crevices  to  be  formed 
upon  its  banks.  If  conjectures  in  such  cases  were 
not  too  liable  to  error  we  might  suspect  that  the 
whole  valley  has  been  formed  only  by  a violent 
sinking  of  a country  which  formerly  poured  the 
Jordan  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  appears  certain, 
at  least,  that  the  catastrophe  of  five  cities  destroyed 
by  fire  must  have  been  occasioned  by  the  eruption  of 
a volcano  then  burning. 

“ ‘ The  eruptions  themselves  have  ceased  long  since, 
but  the  effects  which  usually  succeed  them  still  con- 
tinue to  be  felt  at  intervals  in  this  country.  The 
coast  in  general  is  subject  to  earthquakes;  and 
history  notices  several  which  have  changed  the 
face  of  Antioch,  Laodicea,  Tripoli,  Berytus,  Tyre, 
and  Sidon.  In  our  time,  in  the  year  1759,  there 
happened  one  which  caused  the  greatest  ravages. 
It  is  said  to  have  destroyed  in  the  valley  of  Baalbec 
upwards  of  20,000  persons;  a loss  which  has  never 
been  repaired.  For  three  months  the  shock  of  it 
terrified  the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  so  much  as  to 
make  them  abandon  their  houses  and  dwell  under 
tents.’ 

“ In  addition  to  these  remarks  of  Volney,  a recent 
traveller,  Mr.  Legh  (see  his  account  of  Syria,  at- 
tached to  Macmichael’s  Journey  from  Moscow  to 
Constantinople'),  states  that,  “on  the  south-east  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  right  of  the  road  that  leads 
to  Kerak,  red  and  brown  homstone,  porphyry,  in  the 
latter  of  which  the  felspar  is  much  decomposed, 
syenite,  breccia,  and  a heavy  black  amygdaloid, 
containing  white  specks,  apparently  of  zeolite,  are 
the  prevailing  rocks.  Not  far  from  Shobec,  where 
there  were  formerly  copper  mines,  he  observed  por- 
tions of  scoriae.  Near  the  fortress  of  Shobec,  on 
the  left,  are  two  volcanic  craters;  on  the  right,  one. 
The  Boman  road  on  the  same  side  is  formed  of 
pieces  of  lava.  IMasses  of  volcanic  rock  also  occur 
in  the  valley  of  Ellasar. 

“ The  western  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  ac- 
cording to  Bussegger,  is  composed  of  Jura  limestone, 
intersected  by  numerous  dykes  and  streams  of  basalt, 
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which,  with  its  deep  fissures,  the  earthquakes  to 
which  it  is  subject,  and  the  saline  sulpliureous 
springs,  which  have  a temperature  of  46°  cent.,  at- 
test the  volcanic  origin  of  this  depression. 

“ The  other  substances  met  with  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  no  less  corroborative  of  the  cause  assigned. 
On  the  shore  of  the  lake  Mr.  Maundrell  found  a 
kind  of  bituminous  stone,  which  I infer  from  his 
description  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  Kadusa  in 
Sicily. 

“ It  would  appear  that,  even  antecedently  to  the 
eruption  mentioned  in  Scripture,  bitumen-pits 
abounded  in  the  plain  of  Siddim.  Thus,  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  battle  between  the  kings  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  princes 
(Gen.  xiv.),  it  is  said,  ‘ And  the  vale  of  Siddim 
was  full  of  slime-pits,’  which  a learned  friend  as- 
sures me  ought  to  be  translated  fountains  of  bitumen. 

“ But  besides  this  volcanic  eruption,  which  brought 
about  the  destruction  of  the  cities,  it  would  appear 
that  the  very  plain  itself  in  which  they  stood  was 
obliterated,  and  that  a lake  was  formed  in  its  stead. 
This  is  collected,  not  only  from  the  apparent  non- 
existence of  the  valley  in  which  these  cities  were 
placed,  but  likewise  from  the  express  words  of 
Scripture,  where,  in  speaking  of  the  wars  which 
took  place  between  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah and  certain  adjoining  tribes,  it  is  added  that 
the  latter  assembled  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  which  is 
the  Salt  (i.  e.  the  Dead)  Sea. 

“ It  is  therefore  supposed  that  the  lake  itself  occu- 
pies the  site  of  this  once  fertile  valley,  and  that  it 
was  produced  by  the  waters  of  the  Jordan,  which, 
being  without  an  outlet,  would  fill  the  hollow  until 
the  surface  over  which  they  spread  themselves 
proved  sufficiently  large  to  cause  the  loss  arising 
from  evaporation  to  be  equivalent  to  the  accessions  it 
received  from  the  rains  and  snows  of  the  mountains 
in  which  it  took  its  rise. 

“ This  hypothesis  assumes  that  previously  to  the 
existence  of  the  Dead  Sea  the  Jordan  must  have  had 
an  outlet,  either  into  the  Mediterranean  or  into  the 
Red  Sea;  and  accordingly  when  it  was  discovered  by 
Burckhardt,  that  there  actually  existed  a longi- 
tudinal valley,  parallel  to  the  course  which  the  Jor- 
dan took  before  it  reached  the  Dead  Sea,  as  well  as 
to  the  larger  axis  of  that  expanse  of  waters,  running 
from  north  to  south,  and  extending  from  the  south- 
ern termination  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  extremity  of 
the  gulf  of  Akaba,  it  was  immediately  concluded 
that  this  valley  was  in  fact  the  former  bed  of  the 
Jordan,  which  river,  consequently,  prior  to  the  ca- 
tastrophe by  which  the  Dead  Sea  was  produced,  had 
flowed  into  this  arm  of  the  Red  Sea. 

“ Briefly,  then,  to  recapitulate  the  train  of  phae- 
nomena  by  which  the  destruction  of  the  cities  might 
have  been  brought  about,  I would  suppose  that  the 
river  Jordan,  prior  to  that  event,  continued  its  course 
tranquilly  through  the  great  longitudinal  valley 
called  El-Arabah,  into  the  gulf  of  Akaba;  that  a 
shower  of  stones  and  sand  from  some  neighbouring 
volcano  first  overwhelmed  these  places;  and  that  its 
eruption  was  followed  by  a depression  of  the  whole 
of  the  region,  from  some  point  apparently  inter- 
mediate between  the  lake  of  Tibeiias  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon,  to  the  watershed  in  the  parallel  of 
30°,  which  occurs  in  the  valley  of  El-Arabah  above 
mentioned.  I would  thence  infer  that  the  waters  of 
the  Jordan,  pent  up  within  the  valley  by  a range  of 
mountains  to  the  east  and  west,  and  a barrier  of 
elevated  table-land  to  the  south,  could  find  no  outlet, 
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and  consequently  by  degrees  formed  a lake  in  its 
most  depressed  portion;  which,  however,  did  not  occur 
at  once,  and  therefore  is  not  recorded  by  Scripture 
as  a part  of  the  catastrophe  (see  the  passage  in 
Ezekiel,  xlvii.  8,  indicating,  if  it  be  interpreted 
literally,  the  gradual  manner  in  which  the  Dead  Sea 
was  formed,  and  likewise  perhaps  the  existence  of 
a tradition  that  its  waters  once  had  their  exit  in  the 
Red  Sea),  though  reference  is  made  in  another  pas- 
sage to  its  existence  in  what  was  before  the  valley  of 
Siddim. 

“ If,  as  Robinson  states,  extensive  beds  of  salt  occur 
immediately  round  its  margin,  the  solution  of  the 
contents  of  these  by  the  waters  of  the  lake  would 
account  for  their  present  composition,  its  saltness 
increasing  nearly  to  the  point  of  saturation,  owing  to 
the  gradual  accession  of  waters  from  above,  which, 
on  evaporating,  would  leave  their  salt  behind ; whilst 
the  bitumen  might  either  have  existed  there  pre- 
viously as  a consequence  of  antecedent  volcanic  erup- 
tions, or  have  been  produced  by  the  very  one  to  which 
reference  is  here  made. 

“ I do  not,  however,  see  what  is  gamed  by  at- 
tributing the  destruction  of  these  cities,  as  some 
have  preferred  to  do,  to  the  combustion  of  these  beds 
»)f  bitumen,  as  the  latter  could  have  been  inflamed 
by  no  natural  agent  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
except  the  volcano  itself,  which  therefore  must  in 
any  case  be  supposed  instrumental,  and,  being  invoked, 
will  alone  enable  us  to  explain  all  the  facts  recorded. 

“ It  must  at  the  same  time  be  confessed  that  much 
remains  to  be  done  before  this  or  any  other  expla- 
nation can  be  received  as  established ; and  I am  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  amongst  the  crowds  of  travellers 
who  have  resorted  to  the  Holy  Land  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  so  few  have  paid  that  attention  to  the 
physical  structure  of  the  country  which  alone  could 
place  the  subject  beyond  the  limits  of  doubt  and 
controversy. 

“ The  geologist,  for  instance,  would  still  find  it  worth 
his  while  to  search  the  rocks  which  bound  the  Dead 
Sea,  in  order  to  discover  if  possible  whether  there  be 
any  crater  which  might  have  been  in  a state  of 
eruption  at  the  period  alluded  to;  he  should  ascertain 
whether  there  are  any  proofs  of  a sinking  of  the 
ground,  from  the  existence  of  rapids  anywhere  along 
the  course  of  the  river,  and  whether  south  of  the 
lake  can  be  discovered  traces  of  the  ancient  bed  of 
the  Jordan,  as  well  as  of  a barrier  of  lava  stretching 
across  it,  which  latter  hypothesis  Von  Buch,  I per- 
ceive, is  still  inclined  to  support;  nor  should  he 
omit  to  examine  whether  vestiges  of  these  devoted 
cities  can  be  found,  as  some  have  stated,  submerged 
beneath  the  waters,  and  buried,  like  Pompeii,  under 
heaps  of  the  ejected  materials.” 

VI.  Historical  Geography. 

1.  Earliest  period. — The  first  notice  we  have 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  is  in  the  days  of 
Abraham’s  immigration,  when  the  Canaanite  was  in 
the  land,  from  whom  it  received  its  earliest  appel- 
lation, “ the  land  of  Canaan.”  (Gen.  xii.  5,  6,  xiii. 
7,  12,  &c.)  The  limits  of  their  country  are  plainly 
defined  in  the  genealogy  of  Canaan ; but  its  distri- 
bution among  the  various  families  of  that  patriarch 
is  nowhere  clearly  stated.  “ Canaan  begat  Sidon 
his  first-born,  and  Heth,  and  the  Jebusite,  and  the 
Amorite,  and  the  Girgasite,  and  the  Hivite,  and  the 
Arkite,  and  the  Sinite,  and  the  Arvadite,  and  the 
Zeraarite,  and  the  Hamathite;  and  afterwards  were 
the  families  of  the  Canaanites  spread  abroad.  And 
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the  border  of  the  Canaanites  was  from  Sidon,  as 
thou  comest  to  Gerar,  unto  Gaza;  as  thou  goest 
unto  Sodom,  and  Gomorrah,  and  Admah,  and  Ze- 
boim,  even  unto  Lasha  ” (x.  15 — 19).  As  several 

of  these  names  occur  no  more  in  the  history  of  Pales- 
tine, we  must  suppose  either  that  the  places  reappear 
under  other  names,  or  that  these  tribes,  having 
j originally  settled  within  the  limits  here  assigned, 
afterwards  migrated  to  the  north,  where  we  cer- 
tainly find  the  Arvadites  and  Hamathites  in  later 
I times.  Of  the  eleven  families  above  named,  the 
first  six  are  found  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
I the  country:  the  descendants  of  Sidon  on  the  coast 
I to  the  north;  the  children  of  Heth  in  Hebron,  on  the 
south;  the  Jebusites  to  the  north  of  these,  in  the 
j highlands  about  Jerusalem ; the  Amorites  to  the  east 
I of  the  Hittites,  on  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea;  the 
Girgashites,  supposed  to  be  a branch  of  the  Hivites 
next  named,  who  were  situated  north  of  the  Jebu- 
sites in  Shechem  and  its  vicinity.  {Gen.  xxxiv.  2.) 
j The  coast  to  the  south  was  wrested  from  the  Canaan- 
i ites  in  very  early  times,  if  they  ever  possessed  it;  for 
' throughout  the  records  of  history  the  Philistines, 
descendants  of  Mizraim,  not  of  Canaan,  were  mas- 
ters of  the  great  western  plain  (x.  14).  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  country  among  these  tribes  is  in- 
volved in  further  confusion  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Perizzites  with  the  Canaanites  as  joint  occupiers 
i of  the  country  (xiii.  7),  and  by  the  fact  of  the  Ca- 
naanites appearing  as  a distinct  tribe,  where  the 
Hittites,  the  Amorites,  the  Girgashites,  and  the 
Jebusites,  who  were  all  alike  Canaanites,  are  sever- 
I ally  enumerated  (xv.  19 — 21).  It  would  appear 
j also  that  while  the  name  Canaanites  was  used  in  a 
I more  restricted  sense  in  the  last  cited  passage,  the 
I names  of  the  particular  families  were  sometimes  used 
! in  a wider  acceptation ; which  may  account  for  the 
Hittites,  whose  seats  we  have  already  fixed  to  the 
; south  of  Jerusalem,  being  found  to  the  north  of 
j that  city,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethel.  (Judges, 
i.  26.)  It  may  be,  however,  that  the  seats  of  the 
j several  tribes  in  those  early  times  were  not  fixed, 

' but  fluctuated  with  the  tide  of  conquest  or  with 
the  necessities  of  a pastoral  people  : an  example 
I of  the  former  may  be  found  in  the  victories  of  Che- 
j dorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.),  and  of  the  latter  in  the  many 
migrations  of  Abraham  with  his  numerous  depend- 
ents, and  of  his  descendants,  which  finally  trans- 
ferred the  whole  of  his  posterity  into  Egypt  for 
a period  of  four  centuries  (xii.  6 — 10,  xiii.  1 — 

[ 4,  18,  XX.  1,  xxvi.  1,  &c.).  To  attempt  to  trace 
these  various  migi'ations  were  a fruitless  task  with 
the  very  scanty  notices  which  we  possess  ; but  the 
number  and  general  disposition  of  the  Canaanitish 
: tribes  at  the  period  of  the  Eisodus  of  the  Israelites 
: under  Joshua  may  be  approximately  ascertained,  and 
aid  in  the  description  of  the  distribution  of  the  land  : 
among  the  latter.  The  tribes  then  in  occupation  of 
. the  land  are  said  to  be  seven  (Deut.  vii.  1),  and  are 
thus  enumerated: — “Canaanites,  Hittites,  Amorites, 
Perizzites,  Hivites,  Jebusites,”  only  six  (Exod.  iii.  8, 
17,  xxxiii.  2);  but  in  Deuteronomy  (1.  c.)  and  Joshua 
(iii.  10)  the  Girgashites  are  added,  which  completes 
I ihe  number.  Of  these  the  Amorites  occupied  the  , 
I southern  border,  or  probably  shared  it  with  the 
Amalekites,  as  it  was  wdth  the  latter  that  the 
^ Israelites  were  first  brought  into  collision.  (Exod. 
xvii.  8,  9;  Nuvib.  xiv.  25,  43—45.)  This  was 
therefore  called  “ the  Mount  of  the  Amorites” 
(Deuf.  i.  19,  20);  and  their  relative  position  with 
I regard  to  the  other  tribes  is  thus  clearly  stated : — 
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“ The  Amalekites  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  south, 
and  the  Hittites,  and  the  Jebusites,  and  the  Amor- 
ites (Joshua,  xi.  3,  adds  the  Perizzites),  dwell  in 
the  mountains:  and  the  Canaanites  dwell  by  the 
sea,  and  by  the  coast  of  Jordan.”  (Numb.  xiii.  28, 29.) 
The  limits  of  the  Amorite  territory  are  further  defined 
by  the  confederacy  of  the  five  sheikhs  of  Jerusalem, 
Hebron,  Jarmuth,  Lachish,  and  Eglon,  all  of  whom 
were  Amorites  (Josh.  x.  5)  ; while  the  hill-country 
immediately  to  the  north  and  west  of  Jerusalem, 
comprising  Gibeon,  Chephirah,  Beeroth,  and  Kir- 
jath-jearim  was  held  by  the  Hivites  (ix.  3,  7,  17,  xi. 
19),  who  are  also  found,  at  the  same  period,  far  to 
the  north,  “ under  Hermon  in  the  land  of  Mizpeh” 
(xi.  3;  Judges,  iii.  3),  as  two  large  and  powerful 
kingdoms  of  the  Amorites  coexisted  on  the  east  of 
the  Jordan  [Amorites],  the  older  inhabitants 
having  been  driven  out.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  during  the  occupation  of  Palestine  by  these 
Canaanites  it  is  already  called  “ the  land  of  the 
Hebrews  ” or  Heberites,  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  an  actual  residence  in  it  of  Heber  himself  and 
his  race,  which  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  Canaan- 
itish tribes  were  only  intruders  in  the  Land  of 
Promise.  (Gen.  xl.  15;  see  Christian  Remem- 
brancer, vol.  xviii.  p.  451.)  For  fuller  details 
reference  may  be  made  to  Eeland  (Palaestina,  cap. 
xxvii.  pp.  135 — 141)  and  Bochart  (Phaleg.  lib.  iv. 
capp.  34 — 37). 

2.  Second  period.  — We  have  now  to  consider 
the  division  of  Palestine  among  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,  on  the  settlement  of  the  land  by  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun;  and  the  Scripture  statement  compared 
with  Josephus  will  furnish  numerous  landmarks, 
which  a more  careful  survey  of  the  countiy  than  has 
yet  been  made  would  probably  bring  to  light  at 
the  present  day.  To  begin  with  the  cis-Jordanic 
ti'ibes : — 

Judah,  Simeon,  Dan. — The  south  border  of  Judah 
was  bounded  by  the  country  of  Edom  and  the  wil- 
derness of  Zin ; the  frontier  being  plainly  defined  by 
a chain  of  hills,  of  considerable  elevation,  forming  a 
natural  barrier  from  the  southern  bay  of  the  Dead 
Sea  on  the  east  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  in 
which  line  the  following  points  are  named,  viz.,  the 
ascent  or  pass  of  Acrabbim,  Zin,  Kadesh-Bamea, 
Hezron,  Adar,  Karkaa,  Azmon,  the  river  of  Egypt. 
The  east  border  extended  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  Dead  Sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  from 
which  the  north  border  was  drawn  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean along  an  irregular  line,  in  which  Jerusalem 
would  be  nearly  the  middle  point.  The  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho  passes  immediately  within  the 
line,  and  ' Airi-er-Ressul,  Wady  Kelt,  Kulaat-ed- 
Dammim,  and  'Ain  or  Kusr  IIaglah,2iXc  easily  iden- 
tified with  Enshemesh,  the  river,  Adummim,  and 
Beth-hogla.  It  passed  south  of  Jerusalem,  from 
Enrogel  up  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  by  Nephtoah, 
Mount  Ephron,  Kirjath-jearim,  Bethshemesh,  Tim- 
nah,  Ekron,  Shichron,  and  Jabneel.  Their  cities 
were,  as  stated  in  the  summary,  29  in  number,  in 
the  south  division  of  the  tribe,  on  the  borders  of 
Edom ; but  the  names,  as  recounted  in  the  Eng- 
lish version,  are  39.  The  discrepancy  is  to  be 
accounted  for,  as  Reland  remarks,  by  several  of  the 
words,  regarded  as  proper,  or  separate  names,  being 
capable  of  translation  as  appellatives  or  as  adjuncts 
to  other  names.  In  the  valley,  including  under  that 
name  the  declivity  of  the  western  plain  and  the 
plain  itself,  there>yere  14+16  + 9 = 39  towns, with 
their  villages,  besi'^cs  the  cities  of  the  Philistines 
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between  Ekron  and  Gaza,  which  the  Israelites  did  nbt  ] 
occupy;  in  the  mountains  11+9+10+6  + 2 = 
38  cities,  with  their  villages ; and  in  the  wilderness, 
i.  e.  the  western  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  6 towns  and 
their  villages ; in  all,  according  to  the  Hebrew  ver- 
sion, no  less  than  112  towns,  exclusive  of  their 
future  capital,  of  which  the  Jebusite  still  held  pos- 
session. But  the  Septuagint  version  inserts  the 
names  of  1 1 other  cities  in  the  mountain  district, 
among  which  are  the  important  towns  Bethlehem 
and  Tekoa,  which  would  make  the  total  1 23  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  alone,  implying  an  enormous  popu- 
lation, even  if  we  admit  that  these  towns  were  only 
large  villages  with  scattered  hamlets.  It  must  be 
remarked,  however,  that  the  tribe  of  Simeon  was 
comprehended  within  the  limits  above  assigned  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah;  and  that  17  cities  in  the  south 
of  Judah  are  referred  to  Simeon,  as  is  expressly 
stated:  “ Out  of  the  portion  of  the  children  of  Judah 
was  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Simeon : for 
the  part  of  the  children  of  Judah  was  too  much  for 
them:  therefore  the  children  of  Simeon  had  their 
inheritance  within  the  inheritance  of  them  ” {Josh. 
xix.  1 — 9.) 

As  Simeon  possessed  the  southern  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory assigned  to  Judah,  so  did  the  tribe  of  Dan  im- 
pinge upon  its  north-west  border ; and  in  the  list  of 
its  seventeen  cities  are  some  before  assigned  to 
Judah  {Josh.  xix.  41 — 46);  a limited  extent  of 
territory  on  the  confines  of  the  plain  of  the  Philis- 
tines, from  which  they  early  sent  out  a colony  to  the 
extreme  north  of  the  Holy  Land,  where  their  city, 
synonymous  with  their  tribe,  situated  at  the  southern 
base  of  Mount  Hermon,  became  proverbial  in  Isi-ael 
for  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf.  {Judges,  xviii.) 

Benjamin. — The  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  bounded 
by  Judah  on  the  south,  by  the  Jordan  on  the  east. 
The  northern  line  was  drawn  from  Jericho  west- 
ward through  the  mountains,  by  Bethel  and  Ata- 
roth-adar,  to  a hill  that  lay  to  the  south  of  the 
lower  Beth-horon,  from  which  point  the  boundary  was 
drawn  to  Kirjath-jearim  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
They  possessed  twenty-six  cities,  including  Jeru- 
salem. {Josh,  xviii.  11 — 28.)  It  is  evident 

that  Josephus  is  mistaken  in  stating  that  they  ex- 
tended in  length  from  Jordan  to  the  sea;  for  it  is 
clear  that  the  tribe  of  Dan  and  the  plain  of  Philistia 
lay  between  them  and  the  Mediterranean.  His 
remark  that  the  width  of  their  territory  was  least  of 
all,  is  more  accurate,  though  his  explanation  of  the 
fact  may  be  doubted,  when  he  ascribes  it  to  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  land,  which,  he  adds,  compre- 
hended Jericho  and  Jerusalem. 

Ephraim. — The  tribe  of  Ephraim  was  contermi- 
nous on  the  south  with  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  as 
far  as  the  western  extremity  of  the  latter;  from 
whence  it  passed  by  Tappuah  and  the  river  Kanah 
to  the  sea.  On  the  east  side  are  named  Ataroth- 
addar  and  Beth-horon  the  upper,  and  on  the  north, 
beginning  at  the  sea  and  going  east,  Michmethah, 
Taanath-shiloh,  Janohah,  Ataroth,  Naarath,  Jericho, 
and  the  Jordan,  The  cities  of  Ephraim  are  not 
catalogued ; but  it  is  remarked  that  “ the  separate 
cities  for  the  children  of  Plphraim  were  among  the 
inheritance  of  the  children  of  Manasseh,  all  the 
cities  with  their  villages  ” (xvi.  5 — 9).  According 
to  Josephus  it  extended  in  width  from  Bethel  even 
to  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon. 

Manasseh. — The  portion  of  Manasseh  on  the  west 
of  Jordan  was  contiguous  to  that  of  Ephraim,  and 
appears  to  have  been  allotted  to  the  two  tribes 
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1 jointly,  as  the  same  boundaries  are  assigned  to  both 
(xvi.  1 — 4,  comp.  5 — 8 with  xvii.  7 — 10),  but  in 
general  the  southern  part  was  Ephraim,  and  the 
north  Manasseh,  which  latter  also  possessed  towns 
in  the  borders  of  Asher  and  Issachar,  as  Bethshean 
and  Endor,  on  the  east,  in  Issachar,  and  Taanach, 
Jlegiddo,  and  Dor,  on  the  west,  in  Asher  (ver.  1 1 ). 
It  will  have  been  seen  that  these  twin  tribes  did 
not  extend  as  far  as  the  Jordan  eastward,  but  that 
their  eastern  boundary  excluded  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  and  formed,  with  their  northern  boundary,  a 
curved  line  from  Jericho  to  the  sea,  south  of  l\Iount 
Carmel. 

Issachar. — This  tribe  covered  the  whole  of  the 
north-east  frontier  of  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  and  so 
comprehended  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  northward 
from  Jericho  to  Mount  Tabor,  and  the  eastern  part 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  in  which  Tabor  is  situated, 
containing  sixteen  cities,  among  which  were  Shunem 
and  Jezreel  of  Scripture  note,  the  latter  for  many 
years  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 

Asher. — To  the  west  of  Issachar  was  Asher,  oc- 
cupying the  remainder  of  the  valley  of  Esdraelon, 
now  the  Plain  of  Acre,  and  extending  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Mount  Carmel  to 
Sidon.  Our  ignorance  of  the  modern  geography  of 
Upper  Galilee  does  not  allow  us  to  assign  its  limits 
to  the  east;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  careful 
inquiry  would  still  recover  the  sites  at  least  of  some 
of  their  twenty-two  cities,  and  so  restore  the  eastern 
boundary  of  their  territory,  which  extended  along 
the  western  borders  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali,  which 
two  tribes  occupied  the  highlands  of  Galilee  to  the 
extremity  of  the  Land  of  Promise. 

Zebulun. — Of  these  two,  Zebulun  was  to  the 
south,  contiguous  to  Issachar,  having  the  sea  of 
Tiberias  for  its  eastern  boundary,  as  far  perhaps  as 
the  mouth  of  the  northern  Jordan.  None  of  its 
twelve  cities  can  now  be  identified  with  certainty; 
but  Japhia  is  probably  represented  by  the  modern 
village  of  Yapha,  in  the  plain,  not  far  to  the  south 
of  Nazareth,  which  was  certainly  situated  within 
the  borders  of  this  tribe;  and  Bethlehem  may,  with 
great  probability,  be  placed  at  the  modern  village  of 
Beitlahem,  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Sepphouri  to 
the  north-west,  [Caesarea-Dio.] 

Naphtali. — The  northernmost  of  the  tribes  was 
Naphtali,  bounded  by  the  Upper  Jordan  on  the  east, 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  near  which  was  situ- 
ated the  city  of  Capernaum,  expressly  declared  by 
St,  Matthew  to  have  been  in  the  borders  of  Zebulun 
and  Naphtali  (iv,  13).  On  the  south  was  Zebulun, 
on  the  west  Asher,  and  on  the  north  the  roots  of 
Libanus  and  the  valley  of  Coelesyria,  now  called  the 
BelhacH.  Of  their  nineteen  cities  Kedesh  is  the 
most  noted  in  Scripture  history;  and  its  ruins,  exist- 
ing under  the  same  name  at  this  day,  attest  its 
ancient  importance.  Josephus  absurdly  extends 
their  territory  to  Damascus,  if  the  reading  be  not 
corrupt,  as  Keland  suspects. 

Having  completed  this  survey  of  the  tribes,  it 
may  be  remai'ked  in  anticipation  of  the  following 
section,  that  the  subsequent  divisions  of  the  country 
followed  very  much  the  divisions  of  the  tribes : thus 
the  district  of  Judaea  was  formed  by  grouping 
together  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Simeon,  Dan,  and 
Benjamin;  Samaria  was  coextensive  with  Ephraim 
and  the  half  of  IManasseh;  Issachar  and  Asher  occu- 
pied Lower  Galilee;  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  Upper 
Galilee. 

Trana-Jordanic  tribes. — A few  words  must  be 
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added  concerning  the  two  tribes  and  a half  beyond 
Jordan,  although  their  general  disposition  has  been 
anticipated  in  the  account  of  the  nations  whom  they 
dispossessed.  [Amokites.] 

Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  Manasseh. — The  southern 
part  of  the  old  Amorite  conquests  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  was  assigned  by  Moses  to  the  Ileubenites, 
whose  possessions  seem  to  have  been  coextensive 
with  the  kingdom  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites, 
whose  capital  was  at  Heshbon.  [Hesbon.J  There 
j is,  however,  some  apparent  confusion  in  the  accounts ; 
as  while  Reuben  is  said  to  have  possessed  “ from 
Aroer  by  the  river  Arnon,. . .Heshbon,. . .and  all  the 
kingdom  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,”  Gad  is 

also  said  to  have  had  “ the  rest  of  the  kingdom  of 

i Sihon;”  and  while  Gad  is  said  to  have  held  “ all  the 

: cities  of  Gilead,”  Manasseh  is  said  to  have  had 

“half  Gilead.”  {Josh.  xiii.  comp.  ver.  21  with  27, 
and  25  with  31);  while  from  Numbers  (xxxii.  39 
-—42)  it  would  appear  that  Manasseh  possessed  the 
I whole  of  Gilead.  As  the  Israelites  were  not  per- 
I mitted  to  occupy  the  country  which  they  found  still 
in  possession  of  the  Ammonites,  but  only  so  much 
of  it  as  had  been  taken  from  them  by  Sihon  king  of 
I the  Amorites,  the  limits  of  the  Israelite  possessions 
I towards  the  Ammonites  are  not  clearly  defined 
j [Ammonitae;  Bashan];  and  it  may  be  doubted 
' whether  the  distribution  of  the  countiy  among  the 
I two  tribes  and  a half  was  not  regulated  rather  by 
1 convenience  or  the  accident  of  conquest  than  by  any 
distinct  tenitorial  limits : certain  it  is  that  it  would 
! be  extremely  difficult  to  draw  a line  which  should 
: include  all  the  cities  belonging  to  any  one  tribe,  and 

! whose  sites  are  fixed  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 

1 and  yet  exclude  all  other  cities  mentioned  as  be- 
I longing  to  one  of  the  other  tribes.  Generally  it 
' may  be  said  that  the  possessions  of  Gad  and  Reuben 
lay  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  trans-Jordanic 
! provinces,  while  those  of  Manasseh  lay  in  the  moun- 
j tains  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  valley  and  the  lake 
j of  Gennesaret.  It  is  plain  only  that  the  Jordan  was 
I the  border  of  the  two  former,  and  that  of  these  the 
tribe  of  Gad  held  the  northern  part  of  the  valley,  to 
“ the  sea  of  Chinnereth.”  (Josh.  xiii.  23,  27.) 

I When  the  Gadites  are  said  to  have  built  nine  cities, 

I the  Reubenites  six,  it  can  only  be  understood  to 
mean  that  they  restored  them  after  they  had  been 
dismantled  by  their  old  inhabitants,  as  in  the  case 
of  ]\Iachir  the  son  of  Manasseh  it  is  expressly  said 
that  he  occupied  the  cities  of  the  dispossessed 
I Amorites.  {Numb,  xxxii.  34 — 42.)  It  may,  per- 
' haps,  be  concluded  from  Deut.  iii.  1 — 17  that,  while 
the  kingdom  of  Sihon  w’as  divided  between  the 
tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben,  the  whole  kingdom  of  Og 
was  allotted  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh;  as,  indeed, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  division  of  the  land  on 
the  west  of  Jordan  also  followed  its  ancient  distri- 
bution among  its  former  inhabitants. 

It  is  remarked  by  Reland,  that  the  division  of  the 
land  by  Solomon  has  been  too  commonly  overlooked, 
for,  although  it  had  regard  only  to  the  provision  of 
i the  king’s  table,  it  is  calculated  to  throw  consider- 
able light  on  sacred  geography.  The  country  was 
' divided  into  twelve  districts,  under  superior  officers, 
several  of  whom  were  allied  to  the  king  by  mar- 
I riage,  each  of  which  districts  was  made  chargeable 
' with  victualling  the  palace  during  one  month  in 
the  year.  Whether  these  divisions  had  any  further 
political  significancy  does  not  appear,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  that  any  merely  sumptuary  exigences 
would  have  suggested  such  an  elaborate  arrange- 
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ment.  The  divisions  agree  for  the  most  pai-t  with 
those  of  the  tribes.  (1  Kings,  iv,  7 — 19.) 

3.  Third  Period. — We  liave  no  distinct  account  of 
the  civil  division  of  the  country  on  the  return  of  tlie 
Jews  from  the  captivity,  and  during  its  subsequent 
history,  until  it  was  reduced  to  a Roman  province. 
Under  the  Persians,  the  title  of  “ governor  on  this 
side  the  river,”  so  frequent  in  the  books  of  Nehe- 
miah  and  Ezra,  and  the  description  of  the  strangers, 
colonists  of  Samaria,  as  “ men  on  this  side  the 
river”  (Euphrates),  probably  indicates  the  only 
designation  by  which  Palestine  w^as  known,  as  a 
comparatively  small  and  insignificant  part  of  one  of 
the  satrapies  of  that  enormous  kingdom.  {Ezra, 
iv.  10,  17,  V.  20,  vi.  6,  &c.;  Neh.  ii.  7,  iii.  8,  &c.) 
Among  the  Jews,  the  ancient  divisions  were  still 
recognised,  but  gradually  the  larger  territorial  divi- 
sions superseded  the  tribual,  and  the  political  geo- 
graphy assumed  the  more  convenient  fonu  w’hich 
we  find  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  writings 
of  Josephus,  illustrated  as  they  are  by  the  classical 
geographers  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 

The  divisions  most  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the 
New  Testament  are,  Judaea,  Galilee,  Samaria,  De- 
capolis,  and  Peraea,  in  which  is  comprehended  the 
whole  of  Palestine,  with  the  exception  of  the  sea- 
border,  the  northern  part  of  which  is  called  “ the 
coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  ” by  the  evangelists,  and 
comprchended  under  the  name  of  Phoenice  by 
Josephus  and  the  classical  geographers.  The  three 
first-named  districts  are  very  clearly  described  by 
Josephus;  and  his  account  is  the  more  valuable  as 
confirming  the  descriptions  contained  in  the  Bible  ot 
its  extreme  fertility  and  populousness,  which  will, 
however,  present  no  difficulty  to  the  traveller  who 
has  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  parts  still  rudely  culti- 
vated, and  the  numerous  traces  of  the  agricultural 
industry  of  ancient  times. 

Galilee,  Upper  and  Lower. — “There  are  two 
Galilees,  one  called  Lower,  the  other  Upper,  which 
are  surrounded  by  Phoenicia  and  Syria.  On  the 
side  of  the  setting  sun  they  are  bounded  by  the 
frontiers  of  the  territory  of  Ptolemais,  and  Carmel, 
a mountain  formerly  belonging  to  the  Galileans, 
but  at  present  to  the  Tyrians ; which  is  joined  by 
Gaba,  called  the  ‘ city  of  knights,’  because  the 
knights  disbanded  by  Herod  dwell  there ; and  on 
the  south  by  Samaris  and  Scythopolis,  as  far  as  the 
river  Jordan.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by  Hippene 
and  Gadaris,  and  Gaulanitis  and  the  frontiers  of 
Agrippa’s  kingdom.  The  northern  limit  is  Tyre 
and  the  Tyrian  territory.  That  which  is  called 
Lower  Galilee  extends  in  length  from  Tiberias  to 
Chabulon,  near  which  on  the  sea-coast  is  situated 
Ptolemais.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  from  a village 
called  Xalbth,  situated  in  the  great  plain,  to  Ber- 
base;  from  which  place  also  the  breadth  of  Upper 
Galilee  commences,  extending  to  a village  named 
Baca,  which  separates  the  Tyrian  territory  from 
Galilee.  In  length.  Upper  Galilee  reaches  to  Meroth 
from  Thella,  a village  near  the  JordanA 

“ Now  the  two  Galilees,  being  of  sum  extent,  and 
surrounded  by  foreign  nations,  have  always  resisted 
every  hostile  invasion;  for  its  inhabitants  are  trained 
to  arms  from  their  infancy,  and  arc  exceedingly 
numerous ; and  neither  have  the  men  ever  been 
wanting  in  courage,  nor  the  country  suffered  from 
paucity  of  inhabitants,  since  it  is  rich,  and  favour- 
able for  pasture,  and  planted  with  every  variety  of 
tree;  so  that  by  its  fertility  it  invites  even  those 
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who  are  least  given  to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture. 
Every  part  of  it,  therefore,  has  been  put  under 
cultivation  by  the  inhabitants,  and  none  of  it  lies 
idle  ; but  it  possesses  numerous  cities  and  multi- 
tudes of  villages,  all  densely  populated  on  account 
of  its  fertility,  so  that  the  smallest  of  them  has 
more  than  15,00d  inhabitants. 

Peraea. — “ On  the  whole,  then,  although  Galilee  is 
inferior  to  Peraea  in  extent,  yet  it  is  superior  to  it  in 
strength.  For  the  former  is  all  under  cultivation, 
and  productive  in  every  part;  but  Peraea,  although 
much  more  extensive,  is  for  the  most  part  rugged 
and  barren,  and  too  wild  for  the  culture  of  tender- 
produce.  Nevertheless,  wherever  the  soil  is  soft  it 
is  very  productive ; and  the  plains  are  covered  with 
vai-ious  trees  (the  greater  part  is  planted  with  olives, 
vines,  and  palms),  and  watered  by  mountain  tor- 
rents, and  perennial  wells  sufficient  to  supply  water 
whenever  the  mountain  streams  are  dried  up  by 
the  heat.  Its  greatest  length  is  from  Machaerfls 
to  Pella,  and  its  breadth  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
Jordan.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pella,  w-hich 
we  have  mentioned  ; on  the  west  by  the  Jordan. 
Its  southern  boundary  is  Moabitis,  and  its  eastern 
is  Arabia  and  Silbonitis,  and  also  Philadelphene 
and  Gerasa. 

Samaria. — “ The  country  of  Samaria  lies  between 
Judaea  and  Galilee  ; for  beginning  at  the  village  called 
Ginaea,  situated  in  the  great  plain,  it  ends  at  the 
toparchy  of  Acrabatta:  its  character  is  in  no  respect 
different  from  that  of  Judaea,  for  both  abound  in  moun- 
tains and  plains,  and  are  suited  for  agriculture,  and 
productive,  wooded,  and  full  of  fraits  both  wild  and 
cultivated.  They  are  not  abundantly  watered;  but 
much  rain  falls  there.  The  springs  are  of  an 
exceedingly  sweet  taste  ; and,  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  good  grass,  the  cattle  there  produce 
more  milk  than  elsewhere.  But  the  best  proof  of 
their  richness  and  fertility  is  that  both  ai-e  thickly 
populated. 

Judaea.  — “ On  the  confines  of  the  two  countries 
stands  the  village  Annath,  otherwise  called  Borceos, 
the  boundary  of  Judaea  on  the  north.  The  south  of 
it,  when  measured  by  length,  is  bounded  by  a village, 
which  stands  on  the  confines  of  Arabia,  called  by 
the  neighbouring  Jews  Jardan.  In  breadth  it  extends 
from  the  Jordan  to  Joppa,  and  in  the  centre  of 
it  lies  the  city  Jerusalem;  for  which  cause  the 
city  is  called  by  some,  not  without  reason,  the  navel 
of  the  earth.  Judaea  is  not  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  sea,  as  it  extends  along  the  sea-coast  to 
Ptolemais.  It  is  divided  into  eleven  districts,  of 
which  Jerusalem,  as  the  seat  of  government,  rules, 
taking  precedence  over  the  surrounding  country  as 
the  head  over  the  body.  The  other  districts,  after 
it,  are  distributed  by  toparchies.  Gophna  is  second ; 
after  that,  Acrabatta,  then  Thamna,  Lydda,  Am- 
maus,  Pella,  Idumaea,  Engaddae,  Herodeum,  Jeri- 
chus ; then  Jamnia  and  Joppa,  which  take  precedence 
of  the  neighbouring  country. 

“ Besides  these  districts,  there  are  Gamalitica  and 
Gaulanitis,  Batanaea,  and  Trachonitis,  parts  of  the 
kingdom  of  Agrippa.  Beginning  from  Mount  Li- 
banus  and  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  this  country 
reaches  in  breadth  to  the  lake  of  Tiberias:  its  length 
is,  from  a village  called  Arpha  to  Julias.  It  is  in- 
habited by  Jews  and  Syrians  mixed. 

“ Thus  we  have  given  an  account,  as  short  as  was 
possible,  of  Judaea  and  the  neighbouring  regions.” 

Besides  this  general  description  of  the  country 
according  to  its  divisions  in  the  first  century  of  the 


Christian  era,  Josephus  has  inserted  in  his  hlstoiy 
special  descriptions  of  several  towns  and  districts, 
with  details  of  great  geographical  interest  and  im- 
portance. These,  however,  will  be  found,  for  the  most 
part,  under  their  several  names,  in  these  volumes. 
[Aulon;  Bashan;  Esdraelon  Vallis;  Belus; 
Jericho;  Jerusalem;  Tiberias  Mare,  &c.] 

As  the  division  of  Gabinius  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  a permanent  influence,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  notice  it,  before  dismissing  Josephus,  who  is  our 
sole  authority  for  it.  He  informs  us  that  the  Eoman 
general  having  defeated  Alexander  the  son  of  Ari- 
stobulus,  and  pacified  the  country,  constituted  five 
councils  (avvihpia)  in  various  parts  of  the  countiy, 
which  he  distributed  into  so  many  equal  divisions 
(/j.oipas').  These  seats  of  judicature  were  Jerusalem, 
Gadara,  Amathus,  Jericho,  and  Sepphoris  in  Galilee. 
(^Ant.  xiv.  5.  § 4.)  In  the  division  of  the  country 
among  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Great,  J udaea,  Idumaea 
(i.  e.,  in  the  language  of  Josephus,  the  southern 
part  of  Judaea),  with  Samaria,  were  assigned  to 
Archelaus,  with  the  title  of  ethnarch.  Antipas  had 
Galilee  and  Peraea,  with  the  title  of  tetrarch,  and 
Philip,  with  the  same  title,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis, 
Batanaea,  and  Paneas,  mostly  without  the  limits  of 
Palestine  [yid.  s.  vv.'\.  (^Ant.  xvii.  13.  § 4.)  On  the 
disgrace  and  banishment  of  Archelaus,  in  the  10th 
year  of  his  reign,  his  government  was  added  to  the 
province  of  Syria,  and  administered  by  a procurator 
subordinate  to  the  prefect  of  Syria;  the  same  fate 
attended  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip  on  his  death  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  Tiberius,  until  it  was  committed  to 
Herod  Agrippa  by  Cains  Caligula,  with  the  title  of 
king,  to  which  was  added  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias, 
and  subsequently,  on  the  banishment  of  Antipas,  his 
tetrarchy  also;  to  wdiich  Claudius  added  besides 
Judaea  and  Samaria,  so  that  his  kingdom  equalled 
in  extent  that  of  his  grandfather  Herod  the  Great. 
On  his  death,  his  son,  who  was  but  seventeen  years 
old,  was  thought  too  young  to  succeed  him,  and  his 
dominions  reverted  to  the  province  of  Syria.  But  on 
the  death  of  Herod  king  of  Chalcis,  that  country  was 
committed  to  the  younger  Agrippa,  which  was  after- 
wards exchanged  for  the  tetrarchies  of  Philip  and 
Lysanias,  to  which  Nero  added  the  part  of  Galilee 
about  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and  Julias  in  the  Decapolis. 
After  his  death,  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan,  there  is 
no  further  mention  of  the  tetrarchies  (Reland,  Pa- 
laestina,  lib.  i.  cap.  30,  pp.  174,  175.) 

The  division  into  toparchies,  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  is  recognised  also  hy  Pliny,  though  their 
lists  do  not  exactly  coincide.  Pliny  reckons  them 
as  follows : — 

1.  Jericho.  7.  Thamna. 

2.  Emmaus.  8.  Bethleptaphene. 

3.  Lydda.  9.  Oreine  (in  which  was 

4.  Joppa.  Jerusalem.) 

5.  Acrabata.  10.  Herodium. 

6.  Gophna. 

Of  these  8 and  9 are  not  reckoned  by  Josephus;  but 
Reland  is  probably  correct  in  his  conjecture  that  8 
is  identical  with  his  Pella,  and  9 with  his  Idumaea, 
as  this  district  may  well  be  described  as  dpeivrj, 
mountainous.  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  1 4.) 

The  other  notices  of  Pliny  are  few  and  fragmentary, 
but  agree  in  all  essential  particulars  with  the  syn- 
chronous but  independent  account  of  Josephus  above 
cited. 

Its  geography  had  undergone  little  variation  when 
Ptolemy  wrote  in  the  following  century,  and  the 
brief  notices  of  that  geographer  are  as  accurate  as 
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usual.  He  calls  it  Palaestina  of  Syria,  otherwise 
called  Judaea,  and  describes  it  as  bounded  by  Syria 
on  the  north,  by  Arabia  Petraea  on  the  east  and 
south.  Independently  of  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, he  reckons  the  districts  of  Galilee,  Samaria, 
Judaea,  and  Idumaea,  but  describes  the  Peraea,  by  a 
periphrasis,  as  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan,  which  may 
imply  that  the  name  was  no  longer  in  vogue.  He 
names  also  the  principal  cities  of  these  several 
divisions  (v.  16). 

The  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  ancient 
geography  of  Palestine  are  those  of  Eusebius  and 
his  commentator  S.  Jerome,  in  the  Onomasticon, 
composed  by  the  former,  and  translated,  with  im- 
portant additions  and  corrections,  by  the  latter,  who 
has  also  interspersed  in  his  commentaries  and  letters 
numerous  geographical  notices  of  extreme  value. 
They  are  not,  however,  of  such  a character  as  to  be 
available  under  this  general  article,  but  are  fully 
cited  under  the  names  of  the  towns,  &c.  (See 
Reland,  Palaest.  lib.  ii.  cap.  12,  pp.  479,  &c.) 

’ It  remains  only  to  add  a few  words  concerning 
; the  partition  of  Palestine  into  First,  Second,  and 
Third,  which  is  first  found  at  the  commencement  of 
the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  Code  of 
Theodosius  (a.  d.  409) ; and  this  division  is  observed 
to  this  day  in  the  ecclesiastical  documents  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  by  which  it  was  adopted  from  the 
first;  as  it  is  recognised  in  the  Notitiae,  political  and 
ecclesiastical,  of  the  fifth  and  following  centuries. 
(Quoted  fully  by  Reland,  1.  c.  capp.  34, 35,  pp.  204 — 
234.)  In  this  division  Palaestina  Prima  compre- 
hended the  old  divisions  of  Judaea  and  Samaria; 
Palaestina  Secunda,  the  two  Galilees  and  the  western 
part  of  Pei-aea;  Palaestina  Tertia,  otherwise  called 
Salutaris,  Idumaea  and  Arabia  Petraea;  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  Peraea  was  comprehended 
under  the  name  of  Arabia. 

As  the  sources  of  geographical  information  for 
Palestine  are  far  too  numerous  for  citation,  it  may 
suffice  to  refer  to  the  copious  list  of  authors  appended 
to  Dr.  Robinson’s  invaluable  work  Res.  vol.  iii. 

I first  appendix  A.,  pp.  1 — 28),  and  to  the  still  more 
I copious  catalogue  of  Carl  Ritter  {Erdkunde,  Palds- 
iina,  2tr.  B.  Ite  Abt.  1850,  pp.  23—91),  who  in  his 
I four  large  volumes  on  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai, 

! Palestine,  and  Syria,  has  with  his  usual  ability 
systematised  and  digested  the  voluminous  records 
I of  centuries,  and  completely  exhausted  a subject 
which  could  scarcely  be  touched  within  the  limits 
assigned  to  a general  article  in  such  a work  as  the 
present.  [G*  W.] 

' PALAETYRUS.  [Ttrus.] 

PALAMNUS  (Ud\a^lvos,  Scyl.  p.  10),  a river  of 
I Ulyricum,  which  flowed  into  the  sea  near  Epidam- 
1 uos.  This  river  has  been  identified  with  the  Pa- 
! XYASUS  (naj^ud((r)(roy  e/c§.,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 3);  but 
this  latter  corresponds  better  with  the  Genusus 
I iTjerma  or  Skumbi):  the  Palamnus  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  Dartsch  or  Spirnatza,  to  the  S.  of  Du- 
1 razzo.  [E.  B.  J.] 

i PALANDAS  (S  TlaAdi'das),  a small  stream 

I mentioned  by  Ptolemy  in  the  Chersonesus  Aurea 
j (vii.  2.  § 5).  It  is  supposed  by  Forbiger  that  it  is 
I the  same  as  that  which  flows  into  the  gulf  of  3Jar- 
tahan  near  Tavoy.  Ptolemy  notices  also  a town  in 
I the  same  neighbom-hood  which  he  calls  Palanda  (vii. 

! 2.  § 25).  [V.] 

! PALAS,  a district  in  the  south  of  Germany,  on 
I the  borders  between  the  Alemanni  and  Burgundii ; 
i it  was  also  called  Capellatium ; but  as  it  is  men- 
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tioned  only  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (x\-iii.  2),  it 
is  impossible  with  any  degree  of  certainty  to  iden- 
tify it.  [L.  S.] 

PALATIUM,  a place  in  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  on 
the  road  from  Tridentum  to  Verona,  still  bears  its 
ancient  name  in  the  form  of  Palazzo.  (^It.  Ant. 
p.  275.)  [L.  S.] 

PALE  (ric£A77 : Eth.  IlaAeiS,  riaAijs,  Thuc. ; Pa- 
lenses  : the  city  itself  is  usually  called  noAe7s  : 
also  7)  TlaXaiioiv  Polyb.  v.  3),  a town  in 

Cephallenia  on  the  eastern  side  of  a bay  in  the 
north-western  pait  of  the  island.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  Persian  wars,  when  two  hundred  of  its 
citizens  fought  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  alongside  of 
the  Leucadians  and  Anactorians.  (Herod,  ix.  28.) 
It  also  sent  four  ships  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Corinthians  against  the  Corcyraeans  just  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (Thuc.  i. 
27);  from  which  circumstance,  together  with  its 
fighting  along  with  the  Corinthian  Leucadians  and 
Anactorians  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  Pale  was  a Corinthian  colony. 
But  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  it  joined  the 
Athenian  alliance,  together  with  the  other  towns  of 
the  island,  in  b.  c.  431.  (Thuc.  ii.  30.)  At  a later 
period  Pale  espoused  the  side  of  the  Aetolians  against 
the  Achaeans,  and  was  accordingly  besieged  by 
Philip,  who  would  have  taken  the  city  but  for  the 
treachery  of  one  of  his  own  officers.  (Pol.  v.  3,  4.) 
Polybius  describes  Pale  as  surrounded  by  the  sea, 
and  by  precipitous  heights  on  every  side,  except  the 
one  looking  towards  Zacynthus.  He  furfher  states 
that  it  possessed  a fertile  territory,  in  which  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  corn  was  grown.  Pale  sur- 
rendered to  the  Romans  without  resistance  in  b.  c. 
189  (Liv.  xxxviii.  28);  and  after  the  capture  of 
Same  by  the  Romans  in  that  year,  it  became  the 
chief  town  in  the  island.  It  was  in  existence  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  in  whose  reign  it  is  called,  in  an 
inscription  iXevdepa  Kal  avrovofios.  (Bbckh,  Inscr. 
No.  340.)  According  to  Pherecydes,  Pale  was  the 
Homeric  Dulichium  : this  opinion  w'as  rejected  by 
Strabo  (x.  p.  456),  but  accepted  by  Pausanias  (vi. 
15.  § 7). 

The  remains  of  Pale  are  seen  on  a small  height, 
about  a mile  and  a half  to  the  north  of  the  modern 
Lixuri.  Scarcely  anything  is  left  of  the  ancient 
city  ; but  the  name  is  still  retained  in  that  of  Pdlio 
and  of  Palikt,  the  former  being  the  name  of  the 
plain  around  the  ruins  of  the  city,  and  the  latter 
that  of  the  whole  peninsula.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  64.) 


PALFURIA'NA,  a town  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  by  Ukert  (vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  420)  and  others 
placed  in  the  territory  of  the  Ilercaones;  by  For- 
biger (vol.  iii.  p.  73)  in  that  of  the  Cosetani.  It 
was  on  the  road  from  Barcino  to  Tarraco,  and  is 
usually  identified  with  Vendrell.  (Marca,  Hisp.  ii. 
c.  11.  p.  141 ; Florez,  Esp.  S.  xxiv.  43.)  [T.  H.D.] 

PALICO'RUM  LACUS  (v  rwu  IlaXiKODU  Xlfivrj: 
Lago  di  Naftia),  a small  volcanic  lake  in  the  inte- 
terior  of  Sicily,  near  Palagonia,  about  15  miles  W. 
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of  Leoritini.  It  is  a mere  pool,  being  not  more  than 
480  feet  in  circumference,  but  early  attracted  atten- 
tion from  the  remarkable  phenomena  caused  by  two 
jets  of  volcanic  gas,  which  rise  under  the  water, 
causing  a violent  ebullition,  and  sometimes  throwing 
up  the  water  to  a considerable  height.  On  this 
account  the  spot  was,  from  an  early  period,  con- 
sidered sacred,  and  consecrated  to  the  indigenous 
deities  called  the  Palici,  who  had  a temple  on  the 
spot.  This  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  an  asylum  for 
fugitive  slaves,  and  was  much  resorted  to  also  for 
determining  controversies  by  oaths;  an  oath  taken 
by  the  holy  springs,  or  craters  as  they  are  called, 
being  considered  to  possess  peculiar  sanctity,  and  its 
violation  to  be  punished  on  the  spot  by  the  death  of 
the  offender.  The  remarkable  phenomena  of  the 
locality  are  described  in  detail  by  Diodonis,  as  well  as 
by  several  other  writers,  and  notwithstanding  some 
slight  discrepancies,  leave  no  doubt  that  the  spot 
was  the  same  now  called  the  Lago  di  Naftia^  from 
the  naphtha  with  which,  as  well  as  sulphur,  the 
sources  ai-e  strongly  impregnated.  It  would,  how- 
ever, seem  that  in  ancient  times  there  were  two 
separate  pools  or  craters,  sometimes  termed  foun- 
tains (^Kprjuai),  and  that  they  did  not,  as  at  the 
present  day,  form  one  more  considerable  pool  or  lake. 
Hence  they  are  alluded  to  by  Ovid  as  “ Stagna  Pali- 
corum;”  while  Virgil  notices  only  the  sanctuary  or 
altar,  “ pinguis  et  placabilis  ara  Palici.”  (Diod.  xi. 
89;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  UaXiK-f);  Pseud.- Arist.  Mirah. 
58;  Macrob.  Sat.  y.  19;  Strab.  vi.  p.  275;  Ovid, 
Met.  V.  406;  Virg.  Jen.  ix.  585;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv. 
219;  Nonn.  Dionys.  xiii.  311.)  The  sacred  cha- 
racter of  the  spot  as  an  asylum  for  fugitive  slaves 
caused  it  to  be  selected  for  the  place  where  the  great 
servile  insurrection  of  Sicily  in  b.  c.  102  was  first 
discussed  and  arranged;  and  for  the  same  reason 
Salvius,  the  leader  of  the  insurgents,  made  splendid 
offerings  at  the  shrine  of  the  Palici.  (Diod.  xxxvi. 
3,7.) 

There  was  not  in  early  times  any  other  settlement 
besides  the  sanctuary  and  its  appurtenances,  adjoin- 
ing the  lake  of  the  Palici;  but  in  b.  c.  453,  Duce- 
tius,  the  celebrated  chief  of  the  Siculi,  founded  a 
city  close  to  the  lake,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Palica  (riaAt/cfj),  and  to  which  he  transferred  the 
inhabitants  of  Menaenum  and  other  neighbouring 
towns.  This  city  rose  for  a short  time  to  consider- 
able prosperity;  but  was  destroyed  again  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Ducetius,  and  never  afterwards 
restored.  (Diod.  xi.  88,  90.)  Hence  the  notices  of 
it  in  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  and  other  writers  can 
only  refer  to  this  brief  period  of  its  existence. 
(Steph.  B.  1.  c.;  Polemon,  op.  JIacroh.  1.  c.)  The 
modern  town  of  Palagonia  is  thought  to  retain  the 
traces  of  the  name  of  Palica,  but  certainly  does  not 
occupy  the  site  of  the  city  of  Ducetius,  being  situ- 
ated on  a lofty  hill,  at  some  distance  from  the  Lago 
di  Naftia.  Some  remains  of  the  temple  and  other 
buildings  were  still  visible  in  the  days  of  Fazello  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake.  The  locality  is  fully 
described  by  him,  and  more  recently  by  the  Abate 
Ferrara.  (Fazell.  de  Reh.  Sic.  iii.  2;  Ferrara, 
Campi  Flegrei  della  Sicilia,  pp.  48, 105.)  [E.H.B.] 

PALIMBOTHRA  (lloLXiix§6epa,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 
73;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.'),  a celebrated  city  of  ancient  In- 
dia, situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ganges  and 
Krannaboas  (^Hirdnjdvaha'),  at  present  known  by  the 
name  of  Patna.  Strabo,  who  states  (ii.  p.  70)  that 
Megasthenes  was  sent  to  Palimbothra  as  an  am- 
bassador to  the  king  Sandrocottus  (^Chandragupta), 
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describes  it  as  a vast  town,  in  the  form  of  a paial- 
lelogram  80  stadia  in  length  and  15  in  breadth, 
surrounded  by  a stockade,  in  which  open  spaces  were 
cut  to  shoot  through,  and  by  a ditch.  He  adds  that 
it  was  in  the  country  of  the  Prasii  (xv.  p.  702). 
In  another  passage  he  places  it,  on  the  authority  of 
Megasthenes,  at  6000  stadia  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Ganges ; or  on  that  of  Patrocles,  who  was  sent 
as  an  ambassador  to  Allitrochades,  the  son  of  San- 
drocottus (ii.  p.  70),  at  5000  stadia  (xv.  p.  689). 
Pliny  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  computation 
of  the  latter  traveller,  as  he  makes  the  distance  from 
Palimbothra  to  the  sea  to  be  638  M.  P.,  about  5100 
stadia  (vi.  17.  § 21).  Arrian  calls  it  the  greatest 
of  the  cities  of  India,  and  apparently  quotes  the 
same  description  from  Megasthenes  which  Strabo 
must  have  had  before  him.  (^Indic.  c.  10.)  Dio- 
dorus attributes  to  Hercules  the  building  of  its  walls 
(ii.  39).  Where  Pliny  says  “ Amnis  Jomanes  in 
Gangem  per  Palibothros  decurrit,”  he  is  evidently 
speaking  of  the  people,  and  not,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, of  the  town  (vi.  19).  There  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  ancient  Sanscrit  name  of  this  town 
was  Pataliputra.  (Lassen,  Tndisch.  AltertJmm. 
i.  p.  137 ; Franklin,  Inquh'y  into  the  ancient  Pali- 
hothra,  Lond.  1815,  who,  however,  places  it  wrongly 
at  Bhagalpur.')  [V.] 

PALINDROMUS  PROMONTORIUM  (HaA.V- 
dpopos  &Kpa),  a promontory  of  the  extreme  SW.  of 
the  Arabian  peninsula,  at  the  Straits  of  Bah-el- 
Mandeb,  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  Ocelis  Empo- 
rium and  Posidium  Promontorium,  in  long.  74°  30', 
lat.  11°  40'  (vi.  7.  § 7).  It  now  bears  the  same 
name  as  the  strait.  (Moresby,  Sailing  Directions 
for  the  Red  Sea,  p.  2.)  [G.  W.] 

PALINU'RUS  or^  PALINU'RI  PROMONTO'- 
RIUM  (IJaXivovpos  a.KpooT'{]piov,  Strab.;  CapoPali- 
uro'),  a promontory  on  the  coast  of  Lucania,  on  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  between  Velia  and  Buxentum.  It 
had  a port  of  the  same  name  immediately  adjoining  it, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  Porto  di  Palinnro. 
Both  headland  and  port  received  their  name  from 
the  well-known  tradition,  recorded  by  Virgil,  and 
alluded  to  by  many  other  Latin  writers,  that  it  was 
here  that  Palinurus,  the  pilot  of  Aeneas,  was  cast  on 
shore  and  buried.  (Virg.  Jen.  v.  833 — 871,  vi. 
337 — 381;  Dionys.  i.  53;  Lucan,  ix.  42;  Mel.  ii. 
4.  § 9;  Solin.  2.  § 13.)  We  learn  from  Servius 
that  heroic  honours  were  paid  him  by  the  Lucanians 
(probably  by  the  citizens  of  Velia),  and  that  he  had 
a cenotaph  and  sacred  grove  not  far  from  that  city. 
(Serv.  ad  Jen.  vi.  278.)  It  does  not  appear  that 
there  was  ever  a town  adjoining  the  headland;  and 
the  port,  which  is  small,  though  secure  and  well 
sheltered,  is  mentioned  only  by  Dionysius ; but  the 
promontory  is  noticed  by  all  the  geographers  except 
Ptolemy,  and  is  described  by  Pliny  as  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  a great  bay  which  might  be 
considered  as  extending  to  the  Columna  Rhegina,  or 
the  headland  on  the  Sicilian  straits.  It  is  in  fact 
the  most  salient  point  of  the  projecting  mass  of 
mountains  which  separate  the  gulf  of  Posidonia  from 
that  of  Laiis  or  Policastro,  and  form  the  chief  natu- 
ral feature  of  the  coast  of  Lucania.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s. 
10;  Mel.  ii.  4.  § 9;  Strab.  vi.  p.  252;  Oros.  iv.  9.) 
Some  ruins  of  ancient  buildings  are  still  visible  on 
the  summit  of  the  headland,  which  are  popularly 
known  as  the  tomb  of  Palinurus.  The  promontory 
still  retains  its  ancient  name,  though  vulgarly  cor- 
rupted into  that  of  Palonudo. 

Like  most  mountain  promontories,  that  of  Pali- 
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iraras  was  subject  to  sudden  and  violent  storms,  and 
became,  in  consequence,  on  two  occasions  the  scene 
of  great  disasters  to  the  Roman  fleets.  Tlie  first 
was  in  B.c.  253,  when  a fleet  under  the  cbnsuls 
Servilius  Caepio  and  Sempronius  Blaesus,  on  its 
return  from  Africa,  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast 
about  Cape  Palinurus,  and  1 50  vessels  lost  with  all 
the  booty  on  board.  (Oros.  iv.  9.)  The  second  was 
in  B.  c.  36,  when  a considerable  part  of  the  fleet  of 
Augustus,  on  its  way  to  Sicily,  having  been  com- 
pelled by  a tempest  to  seek  refuge  in  the  bay  or 
roadstead  of  Velia,  was  lost  on  the  rocky  coast  be- 
tween that  city  and  the  adjoining  headland  of  Pali- 
nurus. (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  1;  Appian,  .B.  C.  v.  98; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  79.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PAT-IO  (Palo),  a toum  of  Apulia,  mentioned 
only  by  Pliny,  who  enumerates  the  Palionenses 
among  the  “ populi”  of  the  interior  of  that  region. 
(Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16.)  Its  site  is  probably  indicated 
by  the  modern  village  of  Palo,  about  5 miles  south 
of  Bitonto  (Butuntum).  [E.  H.  B.] 

PALISCIUS.  [Megalopolis,  p.  310,  a.] 
PALIU'RUS  (UaXiovpos,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  838; 
Stadiasm.  § 42 ; Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 2 ; Paliuris,  Pent.  Tab. ; 
Geog.  Rav.  iii.  3 ; Paniuris,  Itin.  Anton.),  a village  of 
the  Marmaridae,  near  which  was  a temple  to  Heracles 
(Strab.  1.  c.),  a deity  much  worshipped  in  Cyrenaica. 
(comp.  Thrigl,  Res  Cyren.  p.  291.)  Ptolemy  (iv. 
4.  § 8)  adds  that  there  was  a marsh  here  with  bi- 
valve shells  (tV  p KoyxvMov).  It  is  identified  with 
the  Wady  Temmimeh  (Pacho,  Voyage  p.  52 ; Barth, 
Wanderimgen,  pp.  506,  548),  where  there  is  a 
, brackish  marsh,  corresponding  to  that  of  Ptolemy 
i (1.  c.),  and  remains  of  ancient  wells  and  buildings  at 
1 Merdbct  (Sidi)  Hadjar-el-Djemm. 
j It  was  OS’  this  coast  that  Cato  (Lucan,  ix.  42, 

I where  the  reading  is  Palinurus,  with  an  allusion  to 
the  tale  of  Aeneas)  met  the  flying  vessels  which  bore 
Cornelia,  together  with  Sextus,  from  the  scene  of 
i her  husband,  Pompeius’s,  murder.  [E.  B.  J.] 

I PALLACOPAS.  [Babylonia,  p.  362  b.] 

I PALLAE.  [Corsica,  p.  691,  b.] 

‘ PALLA'NTIA  (UaKKavria,  Strab.  iii.  p.  162; 
Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 50),  the  most  important  town  of  the 
Vaccaei,  in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and 
j in  the  jurisdiction  of  Clunia.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.) 

I Strabo  (1.  c.)  wrongly  assigns  it  to  the  Arevaci. 
Now  Palencia  on  the  Carrion.  (See  D’Anville, 
Geog.  Anc.  i.  p.  23;  Florez,  Esp.  S.  viii.  4;  Appian, 
j B.  H.  c.  55,  80;  Mela,  ii.  6.)  For  its  coins,  see 
1 Mionnet  (i.  p.  48).  ' [T.  H.  D.] 

I PALLA'NTIAS  (naAAavTtas,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 15),  a 
j small  river  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  between  the 
i Iberus  and  Fretum  Herculeum,  and  near  Saguntum; 

I now  the  Palancia  near  Murviedro.  [T.  H.  D.] 
i PALLA'NTIUM  (IlaAAdj/Ttoj',  more  rarely  IIo- 
1 \dvTiou : Eth.  HaWavTieius),  one  of  the  most  an- 
i cient  towns  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Maenalia,  said 
! to  have  been  founded  by  Pallas,  a son  of  Lycaon, 

I was  situated  W.  of  Tegea,  in  a small  plain  called  the 
i Pallantic  plain  (IlaAAavTt/cdi'  TreSiov,  Pans.  viii. 

I 44.  § 5),  which  was  separated  from  the  territory  of 
i Tegea  by  a choma  (x^/xa)  or  dyke  [Tegea]. 

I It  was  from  this  town  that  Evander  was  said  to 
j have  led  colonists  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and 
I from  it  the  Palatium  or  Palatine  Mount  at  Rome 
was  reputed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Hes.  ap. 
1 Steph.  B.  s.  V. ; Paus.  viii.  43.  § 2 ; Liv.  i.  5 ; 
i Plin.  iv.  6 ; Justin,  xliii.  1.)  Pallantium  took  part 
in  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis,  b.c.  371  (Paus. 
, viii.  27.  § 3)  ; but  it  continued  to  exist  as  an  inde- 
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pendent  state,  since  we  find  the  Pallantieis  mentioned 
along  with  the  Tegeatae,  Megalopolitae  and  Aseatae, 
as  joining  Epaminondas  before  the  battle  of  Man- 
tineia,  b.  c.  362.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  5.  § 5.)  Pal- 
lantium subsequently  sank  into  a mere  village,  but 
was  restored  and  enlarged  by  the  emperor  Antoninus 
Pius,  who  conferred  upon  it  freedom  from  taxation 
and  other  privileges,  on  account  of  its  reputed  con- 
nection with  Rome.  The  town  was  visited  by  Pau- 
sanias,  who  found  here  a shrine  containing  statues  of 
Pallas  and  Evander,  a temple  of  Core  (Proserpine), 
a statue  of  Polybius ; and  on  the  hill  above  the  town, 
which  was  anciently  used  as  an  acropolis,  a temple  of 
the  pure  (Kadapoi)  gods.  (Paus.  viii.  43.  § 1 , 44.  §§  5, 
6.)  Leake  was  unable  to  find  the  site  of  Pallantium, 
and  supposed  that  it  occupied  a part  of  Tripolitzd 
itself ; though  at  a later  time  he  appears  to  have 
adopted  the  erroneous  opinion  of  Gell,  who  placed  it 
at  the  village  of  Thana,  to  the  S.  of  Tripolitzd. 
(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  pp,  117,  118,  vol.  iii.  p.  36  ; 
Gell,  Itinerary  of  the  Morea,  p.  136.)  The  remains 
of  the  town  were  first  discovered  by  the  French  ex- 
pedition at  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  distance  from  the 
Khan  of  Makri  on  the  road  from  Tripolitzd  to 
Leonddri.  The  ruins  have  been  used  so  long  as  a 
quarry  by  the  inhabitants  of  Tripolitzd  and  of  the 
neighbouring  villages,  that  there  are  very  few  traces 
of  the  ancient  town.  Ross  discovered  the  foundations 
of  the  temple  of  the  pure  gods  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  acropolis.  (Boblaye,  Recherclies,  ^c.,  p.  146  ; 
Ross,  Reisen  im  Pelojjonnes,  p.  58,  seq. ; Curtius 
Peloponnesos,  vol.  i.  p.  263,  seq.) 

PALLA'NUM,  a town  of  the  Frentani,  the  name 
of  which  is  known  only  from  the  Tabula,  w’hich 
places  it  on  the  road  from  Anxanum  (Lanciano) 
to  Histonium  ; but  the  distances  are  corrupt  and 
confused.  According  to  Romanelli,  extensive  ruins 
still  remain  of  an  ancient  city  on  a site  still  called 
Monte  Pallano,  about  3 miles  SW.  of  Atessa.  It 
is  difiicult,  however,  to  reconcile  this  position  with 
the  course  of  the  route  given  in  the  Tabula.  (Tab. 
Pent. ; Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  43  ; Zannoni,  Carta  del 
Regno  di  Napoli,  fol.  4.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PALLAS  LACUS.  [Tritonis  Lacus.] 
PALLE'NE  (Ha\Ki\vfi,  Herod,  vii.  123;  Thuc. 
iv.  120;  Scyl.  p.  56;  Strak  vii.  p.  330,  x.  p.  447, 
xii.  p.  550;  Ptol.  iii.  3.  § 13;  Procop.  Aed.  iv.  5; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V. ; Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  2.  § 9 ; Plin.  iv. 
17 : Eih.  YlaKKi\vios),  the  westernmost  of  the  three 
headlands  of  Chalcidice,  which  run  out  into  the 
Aegean.  It  is  said  to  have  anciently  boi*ne  the  name 
of  Phlegra  (^\4ypa,  Herod.  1.  c.),  and  to  have 
witnessed  the  conflict  between  the  gods  and  tho 
earthborn  Gigantes.  (Pind.  Nem.  i.  100,  Isihm. 
vi.  48;  Apollod.  i.  6.  § 1;  Lycophr.  1408;  Strab.  vii. 
p.  330;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  Heyne  (Annot.  in  Apol- 
lod. 1.  c.,  comp.  Dissert,  de  Theog.  Hes.  in  Com. 
Gott.  vol.  ii.  p.  151),  who  has  identified  these  burn- 
ing plains  with  Pallene,  observes,  without  mentioning 
any  authority,  that  the  veiy  aspect  of  the  spot,  even 
at  the  present  day,  proves  the  agency  of  earth- 
quakes and  subterranean  fires;  this  statement  is  net 
confirmed  by  modern  travellers:  on  the  contrary, 
Dr.  Holland  states  that  the  peninsula  is,  in  part  at 
least,  of  primitive  formation,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  Virlet  (Expedition  Scientifque  de  Moree,  p. 
37,  1839)  in  his  general  view  of  the  geological 
structure  of  continental  Greece.  (Daubeny,  Vol- 
canoes, p.  334.)  The  modern  name  of  the  penin- 
sula is  Kassdndhra,  which,  besides  affording  excel- 
lent winter  pasture  for  cattle  and  sheep,  also  pro- 
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duces  an  abundance  of  grain  of  superior  quality,  as 
well  as  wool,  honey,  and  wax,  besides  raising  silk- 
worms. (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  163.) 
A list  of  the  towns  in  Pallene  is  given  under  Chal- 
CIDICE.  [E.  B,  J.] 

PALLE'NE.  [Attica,  p.  327,  a.] 

PALMA.  [Baleares] 

PAL  MAM,  AD.  a station  on  the  coast-road  of 
Syrtica.  12  M.  P.  from  Leptis  Magna,  and  15  M.  P. 
fi-om  Quintiliana  (Pent.  Tab.').  This  position  agrees 
witli  that  of  the  ruins  found  at  Seba'  Burdj.  (Barth, 
Wanderungen,  p.  304.)  [E.  B,  J.] 

PALMA'RIA  (^Palmar uola),  a small  island  in 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  the  most  westerly  of  the  group 
now  known  as  the  Ponza  Islands,  or  Tsole  di  Ponza. 
It  is  between  3 and  4 miles  long,  and  not  more 
than  a quarter  of  a mile  broad ; and  was  doubtless 
in  ancient,  as  well  as  modern  times,  a dependency 
of  the  neighbouring  and  more  considerable  island  of 
Pontia  {Ponza),  from  which  it  is  only  5 miles  dis- 
tant. (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12;  Mel.  ii.  7.  § 18;  Varr. 
R.  R.  iii.  5.  § 7.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PALMATIS  (ndXaaTis,  Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  7. 
p.  293),  a town  of  Moesia  Inferior,  between  Doros- 
torum  and  Marcianopolis  {Tab.  Pent),  perhaps 
Kutschuk-Kainardsjik.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PALMY'RA  {UaXjxvpa,  Ptol.  v.  15.  §§  19,  24, 
viii.  20.  § 10  ; Appian,  B.  C.  v.  9 : UaXglpa, 
Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  2 ; and  Palmira,  Plin.  v.  25. 
s.  21;  Eth.  Palmyrenus,  or  Palmireiius,  Id.  1.  c.),  a 
city  of  Syria,  situated  in  34°  24'  N.  lat.,  and  38° 
20'  E.  long.  Its  Hebrew  name,  Tadmor,  or  Thad- 
mor,  denotes,  like  its  Greek  one,  a city  of  palms; 
and  this  appellation  is  preserved  by  the  Arabs,  who 
still  call  it  Tedmor.  Tadmor  was  built,  or  more 
probably  enlarged,  by  Solomon  in  the  tenth  century 
B.  c.  (1  Kings,  ix.  18;  2 Chron.  viii.  4),  and  its 
identity  with  Palmyra  is  shown  in  the  passage  of 
Josephus  before  cited.  It  is  seated  in  a pleasant 
and  fruitful  oasis  of  the  great  Syrian  desert,  and  is 
well  watered  by  several  small  streams ; but  the  river 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  Its 
situation  is  fine,  under  a ridge  of  hills  towards  the 
W.,  and  a little  above  the  level  of  an  extensive  plain, 
which  it  comm.ands  on  the  E.  (Wood,  Ruins  of 
Palmyra,  p.  5),  at  a distance  of  about  140  miles 
ENE.  of  Damascus.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Xeno- 
phon, who  must  have  passed  near  it,  nor  in  the 
accounts  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  first  historical  notice  that  we  find  of  it  is  in 
Appian,  who  tells  us  that  M.  Antony,  under  pretence 
of  punishing  its  equivocal  conduct,  but  in  reality  to 
enrich  his  troops  with  the  plunder  of  a thriving 
commercial  city,  directed  his  march  towards  it,  but 
was  frustrated  of  his  object  by  the  inhabitants 
removing  their  goods  to  the  other  side  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. {B.  Civ.  V.  c.  9.)  This  account  shows 
that  it  must  have  been  a town  of  considerable  wealth; 
and  indeed  its  advantageous  situation  must  have 
long  rendered  it  an  entrepot  for  the  traffic  between 
the  east  and  Damascus  and  the  Phoenician  cities  on 
the  Mediterranean.  Yet  its  name  is  not  mentioned 
either  by  Strabo  or  Mela.  Under  the  first  Roman 
emperors  it  was  an  independent  city;  and  its  situation 
on  the  borders  of  the  Roman  and  Parthian  empires 
gave  it  a political  importance,  which  it  seems  to 
have  preserved  by  a well-judged  course  of  policy, 
though  naturally  exposed  to  much  danger  in  the 
quarrels  of  two  such  formidable  neighbours.  (“  Inter 
duo  imperia  summa,  et  prima  in  discordia  semper 
utrinque  cura,”  Plin.  1.  c.)  It  is  called  a colonia  on 
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the  coins  of  Caracalla,  and  Ulpian  mentioned  it  in 
his  first  book  de  Censibus  as  having  the  Jus  Ita- 
licum.  It  appears,  from  an  inscription,  to  have 
assisted  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  in  his  wars 
against  the  Persians.  (Wood,  Inscr.  xix.)  It  is 
not,  however,  till  the  reign  of  Gallienus  that  we  find 
Palmyra  playing  any  important  part  in  history ; and 
at  this  period  we  have  notices  of  it  in  the  works  of 
Zosimus,  Vopiscus,  and  Trebellius  Pollio.  Odena- 
thus,  a noble  of  Palmyra,  and  according  to  Procopius 
{B.  Pers.  ii.  c.  5)  prince  of  the  Saracens  who  in- 
habited the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  for  his  great 
and  splendid  services  against  the  Persians,  received 
from  Gallienus  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  was  ac- 
knowledged by  him  as  his  colleague  in  the  empire. 
After  the  assassination  of  Odenathus  by  his  nephew 
Maeonius,  the  celebrated  Zenobia,  the  wife  of  the 
former,  whose  prudence  and  courage  had  been  of 
great  assistance  to  Odenathus  in  his  former  suc- 
cesses, ascended  the  vacant  throne,  and,  assuming 
the  magnificent  title  of  Queen  of  the  East,  ruled 
with  a manly  vigour  during  a period  of  five  years. 
Under  this  extraordinary  woman,  whose  talents  and 
accomplishments  were  equalled  by  her  beauty,  and 
whose  love  of  literature  is  shown  by  her  patronage 
of  Longinus,  Palmyra  attained  the  highest  pitch  of 
its  prosperity.  She  claimed  to  be  descended  from 
the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt,  and  her  achieve- 
ments would  not  have  disgraced  her  ancestry; 
though,  according  to  other  accounts,  she  was  a 
Jewess.  (Milman,  Hist  of  the  Jews,  iii.  p.  175.) 
Besides  the  sovereignty  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia, 
she  is  said  to  have  extended  her  sway  over  Egypt 
(Zosim.  i.  c.  44);  but  by  some  critics  this  fact  has 
been  questioned.  Claudius,  the  successor  of  Gallienus, 
being  engaged  in  the  Gothic  War,  tacitly  acknow- 
ledged her  authority.  But  after  the  termination  of 
the  short  reign  of  that  emperor,  the  progress  of 
Zenobia  in  Asia  Minor  was  regarded  by  Aurelian 
with  jealousy  and  alarm.  Her  arms  and  intrigues 
already  menaced  the  security  of  Bithynia  (Ib.  c.  50), 
when  Aurelian  marched  against  her,  and  defeated 
her  in  two  great  battles  near  Antioch  and  Emesa,  at 
both  of  which  she  commanded  in  person.  Zenobia 
now  retreated  to  Palmyra,  and  prepared  to  defend 
her  capital  with  vigour.  The  difficulties  of  the 
siege  are  described  by  Aurelian  himself  in  an  ori- 
ginal letter  preserved  by  Vopiscus.  {Aiurel.  c.  26.) 
After  defying  for  a long  time  the  arms  of  the  Roman 
emperor,  Zenobia,  being  disappointed  of  the  succour 
which  she  expected  to  receive  from  the  Persians, 
was  ultimately  compelled  to  fly,  but  was  overtaken 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  by  the  light  horse  of 
Aurelian,  and  brought  back  a prisoner.  Shortly 
after  this  event  her  capital  surrendered,  and  was 
treated  with  clemency  by  the  conqueror,  who,  how- 
ever, sullied  his  fame  by  the  cruel  execution  of  Lon- 
ginus and  some  of  the  principal  citizens,  whom 
Zenobia  had  denounced  to  him.  The  personal  ad- 
ventures of  Zenobia  we  need  not  pursue,  as  they 
will  be  found  related  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography 
and  Mythology.  No  sooner  had  Aurelian  crossed 
the  Hellespont  than  he  was  recalled  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  Palmyrenians  had  risen  against  and 
massacred  the  small  garrison  which  he  had  left  in 
their  city.  The  emperor  immediately  marched  again 
to  Palmyra,  which  now  paid  the  full  penalty  of  its 
rebellion.  In  an  original  letter  Aurelian  has  himself 
recorded  the  unsparing  execution,  which  extended 
even  to  old  men,  women,  and  children.  (Vopisc. 
Aur.  c.  31.)  To  the  remnant  of  the  Palmyrenians, 
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indeed,  he  granted  a pardon,  with  permission  to 
repair  and  inhabit  their  ruined  city,  and  especially 
discovei*ed  much  solicitude  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun.  But  the  effects  of  the  blow 
were  too  heavy  to  be  retrieved.  From  this  period 
(a.d.  273)  Palmyra  gradually  dwindled  into  an 
insignihcant  town,  and  at  length  became  only  a 
]>lace  of  refuge  for  a few  families  of  wandering 
Arabs.  It  served  indeed  for  some  years  as  a Koman 
military  station;  and  Diocletian  partially  restored 
some  of  its  buildings,  as  appears  from  an  inscription 
preserved  by  Wood.  About  the  year  400  the  first 
Illyrian  legion  was  quartered  there  (Not.  Imp.') ; and 
Procopius  tells  us  that  it  was  fortified  by  Justinian 
(de  Aed.  ii.  2).  But  this  is  the  last  that  we  hear  of 
Palmyra  under  the  Romans;  and  the  sinking  for- 
tunes of  their  empire  probably  soon  led  them  to 
abandon  it. 

The  remains  of  the  buildings  of  Palmyra  are 
chiefly  of  the  Corinthian  order,  which  was  the 
favourite  style  of  architecture  during  the  two  or 
three  centuries  which  preceded  Diocletian;  whence 
we  may  infer  that  the  splendour  which  it  once  ex- 
hibited was  chiefly  owing  to  Odenathus  and  Zenobia. 
For  many  centuries  even  the  site  of  Palmyra  re- 
mained totally  unknown  except  to  the  roving  Arabs 
of  the  desert,  whose  magnificent  accounts  of  its  ruins 
at  length  excited  the  cmiosity  of  the  English  mer- 
chants settled  at  Aleppo.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Levant  Company,  an  expedition  started  in  1678  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  them;  but  the  persons  who 
composed  it  were  robbed  and  ill-treated  by  the 
Arabs,  and  compelled  to  return  without  having  ac- 
complished their  object.  In  1691  the  expedition 
was  renewed  with  better  success,  and  an  account  of 
the  discoveries  then  made  was  published  in  the 
transactions  of  the  Royal  Society.  (Sellers,  Antiqui- 
ties of  Palmyra,  Pref.)  Subsequently  Palmyra  was 
visited  in  1751  by  Wood  and  Dawkins,  who  pub- 
lished the  results  of  their  journey  in  a large  folio 
volume  with  magnificent  engravings.  The  account 
in  Volney  (vol.  ii.)  is  chiefly  taken  from  this  work. 
Among  the  more  recent  descriptions  may  be  men- 
(tioned  that  of  Irby  and  Mangles  (Travels,  ch.  v.), 
who  visited  Palmyra  in  1816.  According  to  these 
, travellers  the  plates  of  Wood  and  Dawkins  have 
done  more  than  justice  to  the  subject;  and  although 
the  view  of  the  ruins  from  a distance,  with  their 
line  of  dazzling  white  columns  extending  between 
one  and  two  miles,  and  relieved  by  the  contrast  of 
the  yellow  sand  of  the  desert,  is  very  striking,  yet, 
when  examined  in  detail,  they  excite  but  little 
interest.  Taken  separately,  not  a single  column  or 
architectural  member  is  worthy  of  admiration.  None 
of  the  former  exceed  40  feet  in  height  and  4 feet  in 
diameter,  and  in  the  boasted  avenue  they  are  little 
more  than  30  feet  high.  The  remains  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Sun  form  the  most  magnificent  object,  and 
being  of  the  Ionic  order,  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 
prevailing  Corinthian  style.  These  columns,  which 
are  40  feet  high  and  4 feet  in  diameter,  are  fluted, 
and  formed  of  only  three  or  four  pieces  of  stone ; and 
in  former  times  were  surmounted  by  brazen  Ionic 
capitals.  The  fa9ade  of  the  portico  consists  of  12 
columns,  like  that  of  the  temple  of  Baalbec,  besides 
which  there  are  other  points  of  resemblance.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  ruins  are  far  inferior  to 
those  at  Baalbec.  At  the  time  of  Messrs.  Irby  and 
Mangles’  visit  the  peristyle  court  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun  was  occupied  by  the  Arabian  village  of  1 
Tadmor;  but  with  this  exception,  and  the  Turkish  | 


burial  ground,  the  space  was  unencumbered,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  obstruct  the  researches  of  the 
antiquary.  In  some  places  the  lines  of  the  streets 
and  the  foundations  of  the  houses  were  distinctly 
visible.  The  sculptures  are  uniformly  coarse  and 
bad;  the  stone  is  of  a perishable  description,  and 
scarcely  deseiwes  the  name  of  marble.  The  sepul- 
chres outside  the  walls  formed  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  remains.  These  consist  of 
square  towers,  from  three  to  five  stories  high,  form- 
ing sepulchral  chambers,  with  recesses  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  bodies.  In  these  tombs  mummies  and 
mummy  cloths  are  found,  prepared  very  much  after 
the  Egyptian  manner;  but  there  are  no  paintings, 
and  on  the  whole  they  are  far  fi-om  being  so  in- 
teresting as  the  Egyptian  sepulchres.  There  was  a 
sculptured  tablet  in  bas-relief,  with  seven  or  eight 
figures  standing  and  clothed  in  long  robes,  supposed 
to  represent  priests.  Several  Greek  and  Palmyrene 
inscriptions,  and  two  or  three  in  Latin  and  Hebrew, 
have  been  discovered  at  Palmyra.  They  will  be 
found  in  Wood’s  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  and  the  fol- 
lowing works  may  also  be  consulted : Bernard 
and  Smith,  Inscriptiones  Graecae  Palmyrenorum, 
Utrecht,  1698;  Giorgi,  De  Inscriptionihus  Palmy- 
renis  quae  in  Musaeo  Capitolino  adservantur 
interpretandis  Epistola,  Rome,  1782;  Barthe'lemy, 
in  Mem  de  TAcademie  des  Inscr.  tom.  xxiv.;  and 
Swinton,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol. 
xlviii. 

With  regard  to  the  general  history  and  antiquities 
of  Palmyra,  besides  the  w'orks  already  cited  in  this 
article,  the  following  may  be  consulted : Seller, 
Antiquities  of  Palmyra,  London,  1696;  Huntington 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  xix.  Nos. 
217,218;  a Dissertation  by  Dr.  Halley  in  the  same 
work;  Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  xi.;  St.  Mart. 
Hist,  de  Palmyre,  Paris,  1823;  Addison’s  Damascus 
and  Palmyra;  Richter,  Wallfahrt;  Cassas,  Voyage 
Pittoresque  de  la  Syrie;  Laborde,  Voyage  en  Orient; 
&c.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PALMYRE'NE  (UaXpvprjv^,  Ptol.  v.  15.  § 24), 
a district  of  Syria,  so  named  after  the  city  of  Pal- 
myra, and  which  extended  S.  from  Chalybonitis  into 
the  desert.  (Cf.  Plin.  v.  24.  s.  21.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

PALORUM  PORTUS.  [Mallus  and  Ma- 

GAKSA.] 

PALTUS  (IlaATos:  Eth.  TlaXTr]v6s),  a town  of 
Syria  upon  the  coast,  subject  to  the  island  of  Aradus, 
which  was  at  no  great  distance  from  it.  According 
to  some  accounts  Memnon  was  buried  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paltus.  Pococke  places  it  at  BoMo ; 
Shaw  at  the  ruins  at  the  mouth  of  the  Melleck,  6 
miles  from  Jebilee,  the  ancient  Gabala.  (Strab.  xv 
pp.  728,  735;  Ptol.  v.  15.  § 3;  Cic.  ad  Earn.  xii. 
13;  Plin.  v.  20.  s.  18;  Mela,  i.  12;  Steph.  B.  5.  t?.; 
Pococke,  vol.  i.  p.  199;  Shaw,  p.  324,  Oxf.  1738.) 

PAMBO'TIS  LACUS.  [Dodona,  p.  784.] 

PAMISUS  (Tldyudos).  1.  The  chief  river  of 
Messenia.  [See  Vol.  II.  pp.  341,  342.] 

2.  A river  in  Laconia,  forming  the  ancient  boun- 
dary between  Messenia  and  Laconia.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  361.)  Strabo  speaks  of  this  river  as  near  Leuc- 
trum,  but  it  flows  into  the  sea  at  Pephnus,  about  3 
miles  S.  of  Leuctrum.  [Pephnus.] 

3.  A tributary  of  the  Peneius  in  Thessaly,  pro- 
bably the  modern  Bliuri  or  Piliuri.  (Herod,  vii. 
129  ; Plin.  iv.  8.  s.  15;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  512,  514.) 

PA'MPHIA  (UafKpia),  a village  of  Aetolia,  on 
the  road  from  Metapa  to  Thermum,  and  distant  30 
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stadia  from  each,  was  burnt  by  Philip  in  b.  c.  218. 
(Polyb.  V.  8,  13  ; for  details  see  Thermum.) 

PAMPHY'LIA  (Uafji.<pv\ia),  a country  on  the 
south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  bordering  in  the  west  on 
Lycia,  in  the  north  on  Pisidia,  and  in  the  east  on 
Cilicia.  The  country,  consisting  of  only  a narrow 
strip  of  coast,  forms  an  arch  round  the  bay,  which 
is  called  after  it  the  Pamphylius  Sinus  or  the  Pam- 
phylium  Mare.  According  to  Pliny  (v.  26)  the 
country  was  originally  called  Mopsopsia,  from  Mopsus, 
a leader  of  one  of  those  bands  of  Greeks  who  after 
the  Trojan  War  are  said  to  have  settled  in  Pam- 
phylia,  Cilicia,  and  Syria.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  668;  comp. 
Scylax,  p.  39  ; Ptol.  v.  5 ; Dionys.  Per.  850,  &c. ; 
Pomp.  Mela,  i.  14  ; Stadiasm.  Mar.Mag.  § 194,  &c.; 
Hierocl.  p.  679,  &c.)  Pamphylia,  according  to  Strabo, 
extended  from  Olbia  to  Ptolemais,  a line  measuring 
640  stadia,  or  about  18  geographical  miles  : the 
breadth  of  the  country,  from  the  coast  towards  the 
interior,  was  nowhere  above  a few  miles.  In  later 
times,  however,  the  Romans  applied  the  name  Pam- 
phylia in  such  a manner  as  to  embrace  Pisidia  on 
both  sides  of  Mount  Taurus,  which  does  not  appear 
as  a distinct  province  of  the  empire  until  the  new 
division  under  Constantine  was  made.  This  accounts 
for  the  fact  of  Polybius  (xxii.  27)  doubting  whether 
Pamphylia  (in  the  Roman  sense)  was  one  of  the 
countries  beyond  or  this  side  of  Mount  Tauras; 
for  Pisidia,  in  its  narrower  sense,  is  unquestionably 
a country  beyond  Mount  Taurus.  (Comp.  Strab. 
xii.  p.  570,  xiv.  p.  632,  xv.  p 685.)  In  this  latter 
sense  Pamphylia  was  separated  from  Lycia  by  Mount 
Climax,  and  from  Cilicia  by  the  river  Melas,  and 
accordingly  embraced  the  districts  called  in  modern 
times  Tehke  and  the  coast  district  of  Itshil.  But 
these  limits  were  not  always  strictly  observed ; for 
Olbia  and  Perge  are  described  by  some  writers  as 
belonging  to  Lycia  (Scylax,  p,  39);  while  Ptolemais, 
beyond  the  Melas,  which  is  generally  regarded  as 
belonging  to  Pamphylia,  is  assigned  by  some  to  Ci- 
licia. The  country  of  Pamphylia  is,  on  the  whole, 
very  mountainous  ; for  the  ramifications  of  Mount 
Taurus  rise  in  some  parts  on  the  coast  itself,  and  in 
others  at  a distance  of  only  a few  miles  from  it. 
There  is  only  one  great  promontoiy  on  the  coast,  viz. 
Leucotheum,  or  Leucolla.  The  principal  rivers,  all 
of  which  discharge  their  waters  into  the  Pamphylian 
bay,  are  the  Catarrhactes,  Cestrus,  Eury- 
MEDON,  and  Melas,  all  of  which  are  navigable. 
The  coast  district  between  the  Cestrus  and  Eury- 
medon  contains  the  lake  Capria,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable extent. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pamphylia,  Pamphyli,  that  is, 
a mixture  of  various  races,  consisted  of  aborigines 
mixed  with  Cilicians  who  had  immigrated:  to  these 
were  added  bands  of  Greeks  after  the  Ti'ojan  War, 
and  later  Greek  colonies.  (Strab.  1.  c. ; Eustath.  ad 
Dion.  Per.  854;  Herod,  vii.  91,  viii.  68;  Pans.  vii. 
3.  § 3;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  71,  iv.  60;  Liv.  xliv.  14.) 
The  Pamphylians  (Pamphyli,  Pamphylii,  Ud/j.(pvAoiy 
UaiJLcpvXioi'),  accordingly,  w'ere  in  those  parts  what 
the  Alemanni  were  in  Germany,  though  the  current 
traditions  related  that  they  were  all  descended  from 
Pamphyle,  a daughter  of  Rhacius  and  Manto  (Steph. 
B.  s.  V.  UafxcpvX'ia),  or  from  one  Pamphylus  (Eus- 
tath. ad  Dion.  Per.  1.  c.).  Others  again,  though 
without  good  reason,  derive  the  name  from  was  and 
(f>vXXov,  because  the  country  was  rich  in  wood.  The 
Pamphylians  never  acquired  any  great  power  or  po- 
litical importance;  they  shared  the  fate  of  all  the 
nations  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  war  of  Xerxes 
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against  the  Greeks  their  naval  contingent  consisted 
of  only  30  ships,  while  the  Lycians  furnished  50, 
and  the  Cilicians  100.  (Herod,  vii.  92.)  After 
the  Persian  empire  was  broken  to  pieces  by  Alex- 
ander, the  Pamphylians  first  became  subject  to 
Macedonia,  and  then  to  Syria.  After  the  defeat  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  they  w'ere  annexed  by  the 
Romans  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  (Polyb.  xxii. 
27),  and  remained  connected  with  it,  until  it  was 
made  over  to  the  Romans.  The  Greek  colonies,  how- 
ever, such  as  Aspendus  and  Side,  remained  indepen- 
dent republics  even  under  the  Persian  dominion  (Ar- 
rian, Anab.  i.  25,  foil.);  but  we  have  no  information 
at  all  about  their  political  constitutions.  In  their  man- 
ners and  social  habits,  the  Pamphylians  strongly  re- 
sembled the  Cilicians  (Strab.  xii.  p.  570,  xiv.  p.  670), 
and  took  part  with  them  in  their  piratical  proceedings ; 
their  maritime  towns  were  in  fact  the  great  marts 
where  the  spoils  of  the  Cilician  pirates  w'ere  dis- 
posed of.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  664.)  Navigation  seems 
to  have  been  their  principal  occupation,  as  is  evident 
from  the  coins  of  several  of  their  towns.  Their  lan- 
guage was  probably  a mixture  of  Greek  and  some 
barbarous  dialects,  which  could  scarcely  be  recog- 
nised as  a dialect  of  the  Greek.  (Arrian,  Anab.  i. 
26.)  But  their  coins  bear  evidence  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  gymnastic  and  agonistic  arts, 
and  with  the  gods  of  the  Hellenes,  among  whom 
Zeus,  Artemis,  and  Dionysus  are  often  represented. 
The  more  important  towns  of  Pamphylia  were  Lyr- 
nas  or  Lyrnessus,  Tenedus,  Olbia,  Coiycus,  Aspen- 
dus, Perge,  Syllium,  Side,  Cibyra,  Ptolemais,  &c. 
(Comp.  Sestini,  Desm))#.  Num.  Vet.  p.  388,  foil.; 
Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  i.  3,  pp.  6,  14,  &c.)  [L.S.] 

PAMPHY'LIUM  MARE,  PAMPHY'LIUS  SI- 
NUS (ria^^uAioi'  ireXayos  or  TlaiJ.(pvXios  k6Xitos'), 
a large  and  deep  bay  formed  by  the  curved  form  of 
the  coasts  of  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia,  be- 
ginning in  the  west  at  the  Chelidonian  promontoiy, 
and  terminating  in  the  east  at  Cape  Anemurium. 
The  distance  from  the  Chelidonian  cape  to  Olbia  is 
stated  by  Strabo  to  be  367  stadia.  (Strab.  ii.  pp. 
121,  12.5,  xiv.  p.  666  ; Agathem.  i.  3,  ii.  14  ; Sto- 
baeus,  i.  p.  656;  Plin.  v.  26,  35;  Flor.  iii.  6.)  This 
sea  is  now  called  the  bay  of  Adalia.  [L.  S.] 

PANACHAICUS  MONS.  [Achaia,  p.  13,  a.] 

PANACTUM.  [Attica,  p.  329,  a.] 

PANAEI  (namTot),  a people  of  Thrace,  whom 
Thucydides  describes  as  dwelling  beyond  the  Strymon 
towards  the  north  (ii.  101).  According  to  Stephanus 
B.  (s.  V.')  they  were  a tribe  of  the  Edones  near  Am- 
phipolis. 

PANAETO'LIUM.  [Aetolia,  p.  63,  b.] 

PANAGRA  (Udvaypa),  a town  in  the  interior  of 
Libya,  on  the  lake  Libya,  and  near  the  Nigir.  (Ptol. 
iv.  6.  § 27.) 

PANDAE  (Plin.  vi.  20.  s.  23),  a tribe  of  Indians 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  who,  according  to  him,  were  alone 
in  the  habit  of  having  female  sovereigns,  owing  to  a 
tradition  prevailing  among  them  that  they  were  de- 
scended from  a daughter  of  Hercules.  They  would 
seem  from  his  account  to  have  been  a race  of  great 
power  and  wide  dominion,  and  to  have  occupied  some 
part  at  least  of  the  Panjdb.  Arrian  (J[ndic.  8)  tells 
nearly  the  same  story  of  a daughter  of  the  Indian 
Hercules,  whom  he  calls  Pandaea.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  both  are  to  be  refen-ed  to  the  Indian 
dynasty  of  the  Pandavas,  traces  of  whose  names 
are  met  in  several  ancient  authors.  [Pandovi 
Regio.]  [V.] 

PANDATA'RIA  (Uapbarapia.  i VaJidotena),  a 
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Btnall  island  iu  the  Tyn-henian  sea,  lying  off.  the 
Gulf  of  Gaeta,  nearly  opposite  to  the  mouth  t)f  the 
Vulturnus.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12  ; Strab.  ii.  p.  123  ; 
Mela,  ii.  7.  § 18;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 79.)  Strabo  says 
it  was  250  stadia  from  the  mainland,  which  is  just 
about  the  truth  (v.  p.  233).  He  calls  it  a small 
island,  but  well  peopled.  It  was  not  unfrequently 
made  use  of,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  Pontia,  as 
a place  of  confinement  for  state  prisoners  or  political 
exiles.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  Augustus,  Agrippina,  the  widow  of 
Germanicus,  and  Octavia,  the  first  wife  of  Nero,  of 
whom  the  two  last  were  put  to  death  in  the  island. 
(Tac.  Ann.  i.  53,  xiv.  63 ; Suet.  Tib.  53.)  Pan- 
dataria  is  about  midway  between  Pontia  (Ponza) 
and  Aenaria  (Ischia)  ; it  is  of  volcanic  origin,  like 
the  group  of  the  Ponza  Islands,  to  which  it  is  some- 
times considered  as  belonging  ; and  does  not  exceed 
3 miles  in  length.  Varro  notices  it  as  frequented, 
like  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Pontia  and  Palmaria, 

, by  flocks  of  quails  and  turtle-doves  in  their  annual 
migrations.  (Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  5.  § 7.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PANDION,  a headland  in  the  south-west  of 
Caria,  opposite  the  island  of  Syme.  (Pomi).  Mela, 

I i.  16.)  Pliny  (v.  29)  mentions  on  the  same  spot  a 
j small  town  Paridion,  or  according  to  another  read- 
i ing  Parydon.  [L.  S.] 

PANDO'SIA  (Ilai'Soo’to;  Rth.  HauSoali/os).  1. 
j A city  of  Bruttium,  situated  near  the  frontiers  of 
I Lucania.  Strabo  describes  it  as  a little  above  Con- 
sentia,  the  precise  sense  of  which  expression  is  far 
from  clear  (Strab.  vi.  p.  256);  but  Livy  calls  it 
“ imminentem  Lucanis  ac  Bruttiis  finibus.”  (Liv. 
j viii.  24.)  According  to  Strabo  it  was  originally  an 
Oenotrian  town,  and  was  even,  at  one  time,  the 
I capital  of  the  Oenotrian  kings  (Strab.  1.  c.) ; but  it 
seems  to  have  certainly  received  a Greek  colony,  as 
' Scylax  expressly  enumerates  it  among  the  Greek 
I cities  of  this  part  of  Italy,  and  Scymnus  Chius, 

I though  perhaps  less  distinctly,  asserts  the  same 
j thing.  (Scyl.  p.  4.  § 12;  Scymn.  Ch.  326.)  It 
i was  probably  a colony  of  Crotona;  though  the  state- 
I ment  of  Eusebius,  who  represents  it  as  founded  in 
i the  same  year  with  Metapontum,  would  lead  us  to 
i regard  it  as  an  independent  and  separate  colony, 
i (Euseb.  Arm.  Chron.  p.  99.)  But  the  date  assigned 
by  him  of  b.  c.  774  seems  certainly  inadmissible. 

J [MetapojjtujM.]  But  whether  originally  an  in- 
j dependent  settlement  or  not,  it  must  have  been  a 
! dependency  of  Crotona  during  the  period  of  great- 
j ness  of  that  city,  and  hence  we  never  find  its  name 
I mentioned  among  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia.  Its 
I only  historical  celebrity  arises  from  its  being  the 
place  near  which  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  was 
1 slain  in  battle  with  the  Bruttians,  b.  c.  326.  That 
f monarch  had  been  warned  by  an  oracle  to  avoid 
Pandosia,  but  he  understood  this  as  referring  to  the 
town  of  that  name  in  Thesprotia,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Acheron,  and  was  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
both  a town  and  river  of  the  same  names  in  Italy. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  256  ; Liv.  viii.  24  ; Justin,  xii.  2; 
j Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  15.)  The  name  of  Pandosia  is  again 
, mentioned  by  Livy  (xxix.  38)  iu  the  Second  Punic 
‘ War,  among  the  Bruttian  towns  retaken  by  the 
■ consul  P.  Sempronius,  in  b.  C.  204 ; and  it  is  there 
i noticed,  together  with  Consentia,  as  opposed  to  the 
' “ignobiles  aliae  civitates.”  It  was  therefore  at 
this  time  still  a place  of  some  consequence;  and 
Strabo  seems  to  imply  that  it  still  existed  in  his 
time  (Strab.  1.  c.),  but  we  find  no  subsequent  trace 
' of  it.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  determining  its 
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position.  It  is  described  as  a strong  fortress,  situ- 
ated on  a hill,  which  had  three  peaks,  whence  it  was 
called  in  the  oracle  Ylavbocria  TpiudAuvos  (Strab, 
1.  c.)  In  addition  to  the  vague  statements  of 
Strabo  and  Livy  above  cited,  it  is  enumerated  by 
Scymnus  Chius  between  Crotona  and  Thurii.  But 
it  was  clearly  an  inland  town,  and  must  probably 
have  stood  in  the  mountains  between  Consentia  and 
Thurii,  though  its  exact  site  cannot  be  determined, 
and  those  assigned  by  local  topographers  are  purely 
conjectural.  The  proximity  of  the  river  Acheron 
affords  us  no  assistance,  as  this  was  evidently  an 
inconsiderable  stream,  the  name  of  which  is  not 
mentioned  on  any  other  occasion,  and  which,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  identified. 

Much  confusion  has  arisen  between  the  Bruttian 
Pandosia  and  a town  of  the  same  name  in  Lucania 
(No.  2.);  and  some  writers  have  even  considered 
this  last  as  the  place  where  Alexander  perished. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  i.  pp.  261 — 263).  It  is  true  that 
Theopompus  (ap.  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  15),  in  speaking 
of  that  event,  described  Pandosia  as  a city  of  the 
Lucanians,  but  this  is  a very  natural  error,  as  it 
was,  in  fact,  near  the  boundaries  of  the  two  nations 
(Liv.  viii.  24),  and  the  passages  of  Livy  (xxix.  38) 
and  Strabo  can  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  really 
situated  in  the  land  of  the  Bruttians. 

2.  A town  of  Lucania,  situated  near  Heraclea. 
It  has  often  been  confounded  with  the  preceding; 
but  the  distinct  existence  of  a Lucanian  town  of  the 
name  is  clearly  established  by  two  authorities.  Plu- 
tarch describes  Pyrrhus  as  encamping  in  the  plain 
between  Pandosia  and  Heraclea,  with  the  river  Siris 
in  front  of  him  (Pint.  Pyrrh.  16);  and  the  cele- 
brated Tabulae  Heracleenses  repeatedly  refer  to  the 
existence  of  a town  of  the  name  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Heraclea.  (Mazocchi,  Tab.  He- 
rod. p.  104.)  From  these  notices  we  may  infer 
that  it  was  situated  at  a very  short  distance  from 
Heraclea,  but  apparently  further  inland;  and  its  site 
has  been  fixed  with  some  probability  at  a spot  called 
Sta  Maria  cf  Anglona,  about  7 miles  from  the  sea, 
and  4 from  Heraclea.  Anglona  was  an  episcopal 
see  down  to  a late  period  of  the  middle  ages,  but  is 
now  wholly  desert eff  (Mazocchi,  1.  c.  pp.  104,  105; 
Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  265.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PANDO'SIA  (Tlauboaia : Eth.  naj/Socrteos),  an 
ancient  colony  of  Elis  (Dem.  Halonnes.  p.  84,  Eeiske), 
and  a town  of  the  Cassopaei  in  the  district  of  Thes- 
protia in  Epirus,  situated  upon  the  river  Acheron. 
It  is  probably  represented  by  the  rocky  height  of 
Kastri,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  the  walls  of  an 
acropolis,  while  those  of  the  city  descend  the  slopes 
on  either  side.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  324 ; Liv.  viii.  24  ; 
Justin,  xii.  2 ; Plin.  iv.  1 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  55.) 


COIN  OF  PANDOSIA. 

PANDOVI  REGIO  (Tlavdcoov  Ptol.  vii. 

1.  § 11),  a district  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Hindostdn.  The  name  is  in  some 
editions  Uavbi6vos,  but  there  is  every  probability 
that  the  above  (which  was  suggested  by  Erasmus) 
is  the  true  reading.  There  is  another  district  of  the 
same  name  which  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  iu  the  Pan- 
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job  on  the  Bidaspes  {Vipasa)  (vii.  1,  § 46).  It  is 
clear  from  a comparison  of  the  two  names  that  they 
refer  to  the  same  original  Indian  dynasty,  who  were 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Pandavns,  and  who  ap- 
pear to  have  been  extended  very  widely  over  India. 
At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Alexander,  the  district 
in  the  Panjdb  belonged  to  king  Poras.  (Strab.  xv. 
p.  686 ; Lassen,  Ind.  Alterih.  Geschichte  der  Pan- 
dava,  p.  652.)  [V.] 

PANEAS,  PANIAS,  or  PANEIAS  (HavecCs, 
Ilai'tds,  Tlaveids,  Hierocl.  p.  716),  more  usually 
called  either  Caesareia  Paneas  (Kaurdpeia  Ila- 
veds.  or  Uapids,  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  2.  § 3,  B.  Jud. 

ii.  9.  §1;  Ptol.  V.  15.  § 21;  Plin.  v.  15.  s.  15; 
Sozom.  V.  21;  on  coins,  K.  vnh  Uapela)  and  irphs 
nape'll^;  in  Steph.  B.  incorrectly  wpo?  rrj  Ilaj/eaSj) 
or  Caesareia  Philippi  (K,  ^ ^iXiinrov,  Matth.xvi. 
13;  Afarh,  viii.  27;  Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8.  § 4,  B.J. 

iii.  8.  § 7,  2.  § 1;  Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  17),  a city  in 
the  north  of  Palestine,  called  by  Ptolemy  and  Hier- 
ocles  (ll.  cc.)  a city  of  Phoenicia,  situated  upon 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Panium,  one  of  the  branches  of  Lebanon.  Mt 
Panium  contained  a cave  sacred  to  Pan,  whence  it 
derived  its  name.  (Philostorg.  vii.  7.)  At  this 
spot  Herod  erected  a temple  in  honour  of  Augustus. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  10.  § 3,  B.  J.  i.  21.  § 3.)  Paneas 
was  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  the  town  of 
Laish,  afterwards  called  Dan;  but  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  state  that  they  were  separate  cities,  distant 
4 miles  from  each  other.  (Keland,  Palaestina, 
p.  918,  seq.)  Paneas  was  rebuilt  by  Philip  the 
Tetrarch,  who  called  it  Caesareia  in  honour  of  the 
Eoman  emperor,  and  gave  it  the  surname  of  Philippi 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Caesareia  in  Pales- 
tine. (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  2.  § 3,  B.  J.  ii.  9.  § 1.) 
It  was  subsequently  called  Neronias  by  Herod 
Agrippa  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Nero.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  XX.  8.  § 4;  Coins.)  According  to  ecclesias- 
tical tradition  it  was  the  residence  of  the  women 
diseased  with  an  issue  of  blood.  (^MattJi.  ix.  20 ; 
Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  18;  Sozom.  v.  21;  Theoph. 
Chronogr.  41  ; Phot.  cod.  271.)  Under  the 
Christians  Paneas  became  a, bishopric.  It  is  still 
called  Banids,  and  contains  now  only  150  houses. 
On  the  NE.  side  of  the  village  the  river,  supposed  to 
be  the  principal  source  of  the  Jordan,  issues  from  a 
spacious  cavern  under  a wall  of  rock.  Around  this 
source  are  many  hewn  stones.  In  the  face  of  the 
perpendicular  rock,  directly  over  the  cavern  and  in 
other  parts,  several  niches  have  been  cut,  apparently 
to  receive  statues.  Each  of  these  niches  had  once 
an  inscription;  and  one  of  them,  copied  by  Burck- 
hardt,  appears  to  have  been  a dedication  by  a priest 
of  Pan.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  cavern  is 
the  cave  of  Pan  mentioned  above;  and  the  hewn 
stones  around  the  spring  may  have  belonged  perhaps 
to  the  temple  of  Augustus.  This  spring  was  con- 
sidered by  Josephus  to  be  the  outlet  of  a small  lake 
called  Phiala,  situated  120  stadia  from  Paneas  to- 
wards Trachonitis  or  the  NE.  Respecting  this  lake 
see  Vol.  II.  p.  519,  b. 

(Reland,  Palaestina,  p.  918,  seq.;  Eckhel,  vol.  iii. 
p.  339,  seq.;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  37,  seq.;  Ro- 
binson, Bibl.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  347,  seq.) 

PANE'PHYSIS  (Uapecpvais,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 52), 
a town  of  Egypt,  mentioned  by  recent  writers  only, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Ptolemy  (Tlavi<pv(Tos, 
Cone.  Ephes.  p.  478 ; Tlapi^eaos,  Cassian.  Collat. 
xi.  3).  It  probably  therefore  bore  another  appel- 
lation in  more  ancient  times.  l\Iannert  (vol.  x. 
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pt.  2.  p.  580)  believes  it  to  have  been  the  city  of 
Diospolis  in  the  Delta ; and  he  agrees  with  Cham- 
pollion  (I'Egypte,  vol.  ii.  p.  130)  in  identifying  it 
with  the  modern  Menzaleh.  It  stood  between  the 
Tanitic  and  Mendesian  arms  of  the  Nile,  a little 
SE.  of  the  Ostium  Mendesium.  Ptolemy  (1.  c.) 
says  that  it  was  the  capital  of  a nome,  which  he 
alone  mentions  and  denominates  Neour.  Panephysis 
may  have  been  either  the  suiwiving  suburb  of  a de- 
cayed Deltaic  town,  or  one  of  the  hamlets  which 
sprang  up  among  the  ruins  of  a more  ancient 
city.  [W.  B D.] 

PANGAEUM,  PANGAEUS  (rb  ndyyaiop  or 
Uayyaiop  opos,  6 Udyyaios,  Herod,  v.  16,  vii.  112, 
113;  Thuc.  ii.  99;  Aesch.  Pers.  494;  Fmd.  Py(h. 

iv.  320;  Eurip.  Rhes.  922,972;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii. 
35;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  87,  106;  Plin.  iv.  18;  Virg. 
Georg,  iv.  462;  Lucan,  i.  679),  the  great  moun- 
tain of  Macedonia,  which,  under  the  modern  name 
of  Pirndri,  stretching  to  the  E.  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  Strymon  at  the  pas.s  of  Amphipolis,  bounds 
all  the  eastern  portion  of  the  great  Strymonic  basin 
on  the  S.,  and  near  Prdvista  meets  the  ridges 
which  enclose  the  same  basin  on  the  E.  Pangaeuin 
produced  gold  as  well  as  silver  (Herod,  vii.  112; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  106);  and  its  slopes  were  covered 
in  summer  with  the  Rosa  centifolia.  (Plin.  xxi. 
10;  Theoph.  H.  P.  vi.  6;  Athen.  xv.  p.  682.) 
The  mines  were  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Tha- 
sians;  the  other  peoples  who,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus il.  c.),  worked  Pangaeum,  were  the  Pieres  and 
Odomanti,  but  particularly  the  Satrae,  who  bordered 
on  the  mountain.  None  of  their  money  has  reached 
US;  but  to  the  Pangaean  silver  mines  may  be  traced 
a large  coin  of  Geta,  king  of  the  Edones.  [Edones.J 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  176,  190, 
212.)  [E.B.J.] 

PANHELLE'NES.  [Graecia,  Vol.  I.  p.  1010.] 
PANIO'NIUM  (^Tlapidipiop'),  a place  on  the  west- 
ern slope  of  Mount  Mycale,  in  the  territory  of  Priene, 
containing  the  common  national  sanctuary  of  Po- 
seidon, at  which  the  lonians  held  their  regular 
meetings,  from  which  circumstance  the  place  de- 
rived its  name.  It  was  situated  at  a distance  of 
3 stadia  from  the  sea-coast.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  639; 
Herod,  i.  141,  foil.;  Mela,  i.  17;  Plin.  v.  31;  Paus. 
vii.  5.  § 1.)  The  Panionium  was  properly  speaking 
only  a grove,  with  such  buildings  as  were  necessary 
to  accommodate  strangers.  Stephanus  B.  is  the  only 
writer  who  calls  it  a town,  and  even  mentions  the 
Ethnic  designation  of  its  citizens.  The  preparations 
for  the  meeting  and  the  management  of  the  games 
devolved  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Priene.  The 
earlier  travellers  and  geographers  looked  for  the  site 
of  the  Panionium  in  some  place  near  the  modern  vil- 
lage of  Tshangli;  but  Col.  Leake  (^Asia  Minor,  p. 
260)  observes:  “The  uninhabitable  aspect  of  the 
rocks  and  forests  of  Mycale,  from  Cape  Trogilium 
to  the  modern  Tshangli,  is  such  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible to  fix  upon  any  spot,  either  on  the  face  or 
at  the  foot  of  that  mountain,  at  which  Panionium 
can  well  be  supposed  to  have  stood.  Tshangli,  on 
the  other  hand,  situated  in  a delightful  and  well 
watered  valley,  was  admirably  suited  to  the  Paiii- 
onian  festival;  and  here  Sir  William  Cell  found,  in 
a church  on  the  sea-shore,  an  inscription  in  which 
he  distinguished  the  name  of  Panionium  twice.  I 
conceive,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
Tshangli  being  on  the  site  of  Panionium.”  [L.S.] 
PANISSA,  a river  on  the  E.  coast  of  Thrace. 
(Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
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PANIUM  (UduLov,  Hierocl.  p.  632 ; Const.  Porph. 
de  Them.  ii.  1.  p.  47 ; Suidas,  s.  w.),  a town  on  the 
. coast  of  Thrace,  near  Heracleia;  perhaps  the  modern 
I Banados.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PA'NNONA  (nduvova),  a town  in  the  interior  of 
Crete,  S.  of  Cnossus,  retaining  the  name  of  Panon. 
(Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 10.) 

PANNO'NIA  (Uavvov'ia,  Ptol.  ii.  1.  § 12  ; or 
Ilaiouia,  Zosim.  ii.  43),  one  of  the  most  important 
I provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  on  the  south  and 
! west  of  the  Danube,  which  forms  its  boundary  in 
the  north  and  east ; in  the  south  it  bordered  on 
Illyricura  and  Moesia,  while  in  the  west  it  was  sepa- 
rated from  Noricum  by  Mount  Cetius,  and  from 
Italy  by  the  Julian  Alps.  The  country  extended 
, along  the  Danube  from  Vindobona  ( Vien7ia)  to 
Singidunum,  and  accordingly  comprised  the  eastern 
portions  of  Amtria,  Carinihia,  Camiola,  the  part  of 
Hungary  between  the  Danube  and  Save,  Sla7;onia, 
and  portions  of  Croatia  and  Bosnia.  After  its  subju- 
. gation  by  the  Romans,  it  was  divided  into  Pannonia 
I Superior  &vu  Uavuovia')  and  Pannonia  Inferior 
( 7)  Kara)  Tlavvovia'),  by  a straight  line  running  from 
Arabona  in  the  north  to  Servitium  in  the  south,  so 
I that  the  part  west  of  this  line  constituted  Upper 
I Pannonia,  and  that  on  the  east  Lower  Pannonia. 

I (Ptol.  ii.  15.  § 16.)  In  consequence  of  this  division 
: the  whole  country  is  sometimes  called  by  the  plural 
j name  Pannoniae  (Uaurovlai,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 1 ; 

I Zosim,  ii.  43;  Plin.  xxxvii.  11.  s.  2).  In  the  fourth 
century,  the  emperor  Galerius  separated  the  district 
I of  Lower  Pannonia  between  the  Raab,  Danube,  and 
; Drave,  and  constituted  it  as  a separate  province 
I under  the  name  of  Valeria,  in  honour  of  his  wife  who 
I bore  the  same  name.  (Aur.  Viet,  de  Caes.  40 ; 
j Amm,  Marc.  xvi.  10,  xxviii.  3.)  But  as  Lower 
' Pannonia  seemed  by  this  measure  to  be  too  much 
■ reduced,  Constantine  the  Great  added  to  it  a part  of 
j Upper  Pannonia,  viz.,  the  districts  about  the  Upper 
Drave  and  Save;  and  Upper  Pannonia  was  henceforth 
I called  Pannonia  Prima,  and  Lower  Pannonia,  Pan- 
1 nonia  Secunda.  (Amm.  Marc.  xv.  3,  xvii.  12.) 
All  these  three  provinces  belonged  to  the  diocese  of 
Illyricum.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
' Pannonia  Secunda  is  sometimes  also  called  Inter- 
' amnia,  Savia,  or  Ripensis.  (Sext.  Ruf.  B7’ev.  11  ; 
Notit.  Imp.')  The  three  provinces  into  which  Pan- 
nonia was  thus  divided  were  governed  by  three  diffe- 
rent officers,  a praeses  residing  at  Sabaria,  a consular 
! residing  at  Sirmium,  and  a praefect  who  had  his  seat 
I at  Siscia.  The  part  bordering  upon  Germany,  which 
stood  most  in  need  of  protection,  had  always  the 
strongest  garrisons,  though  all  Pannonia  in  general 
was  protected  by  numerous  armies,  which  were  gradu- 
ally increased  to  seven  legions.  Besides  these  troops 
the  fleet  stationed  at  Vindobona  was  the  strongest 
of  the  three  fleets  maintained  on  the  Danube. 

Dion  Cassius  (xlix.  36)  mentions  an  unfortunate 
etymology  of  the  name  of  Pannonia  from  “ pannus,” 
i “a  rag  or  piece  of  cloth,”  referring  to  a peculiar  article 
of  dress  of  the  inhabitants,  though  he  also  states  at 
the  same  time  that  the  natives  called  themselves  Pan- 
nonians,  whence  it  follows  that  the  name  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Latin  pannus.  As  to  the 
identity  of  the  name  with  that  of  Paeonians  we  shall 
i have  occasion  to  speak  presently. 

! In  its  physical  configuration,  Pannonia  forms  a 
vast  plain  enclosed  only  in  the  west  and  south 
by  mountains  of  any  considerable  height,  and 
' traversed  only  by  hills  of  a moderate  size,  which 
form  the  terminations  of  the  Alpine  chains  in  the 
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west  and  south,  and  are  for  this  reason  called  by 
Tacitus  (^Hist.  ii.  28)  and  Tibullus  (iv.  1.  109)  the 
Pannonian  Alps.  The  separate  parts  of  these  ramifi- 
cations of  the  Alps  are  mentioned  under  the  names 
of  Mount  Cahvanoas,  Cetius,  Albii  Montes, 
Claudius,  and  Alma  or  Almus.  The  mountains 
on  the  western  and  southern  frontiers  contain  the 
sources  of  some  important  rivers,  such  as  the  Dka- 
vus  and  Savus,  which  flow  almost  parallel  and 
empty  themselves  into  the  Danube.  Only  one 
northern  tributary  of  the  Dravus  is  mentioned,  viz., 
the  Murius  ; while  the  Savus  receives  from  the 
south  the  Nauportus,  Carcorus,  Colapis,  Oe- 
NEus,  Urpanus,  Valdasus,  and  Drinus.  The 
only  other  important  river  in  the  north-west  is  the 
Arrabo.  The  northern  part  of  Pannonia  contained 
a great  lake  called  the  Pelso  or  Peiso  (the  Plat- 
tensee),  besides  which  we  may  notice  some  smaller 
lakes,  the  Ulcaei  Lacus,  between  the  Save  and  the 
D7'ave,  near  their  mouth.  The  climate  and  fertility 
of  Pannonia  are  described  by  the  ancients  in  a manner 
which  little  coiTesponds  with  what  is  now  known  of 
those  countries.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a rough, 
cold,  rugged,  and  not  very  productive  country  (Strab. 
vii.  p.  317  ; Dion  Cass.  xlix.  37  ; Herodian,  i.  6), 
though  later  writers  acknowledge  the  fertility  of  the 
plains.  (Solin.  21;  comp,  with  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  110.) 
Both  statements,  how’ever,  may  be  reconciled,  if  we 
recollect  how  much  the  emperors  Probus  and  Ga- 
lerius did  to  promote  the  productiveness  cf  the 
countiy  by  rooting  out  the  large  forests  and  render- 
ing the  districts  occupied  by  them  fit  for  agriculture. 
(Plin.  iii.  28;  Appian,  Illyr.  22;  Hygin.  de  Limit. 
Co7ist.  p.  206 ; Aurel.  de  Caes.  40.)  As  the  forests 
in  those  times  were  probably  much  more  extensive 
than  at  present,  timber  was  one  of  the  principal 
articles  of  export  from  Pannonia,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  it  were  imported  into  Italy.  (Solin.  22.) 
Agriculture  was  not  carried  on  to  any  great  extent, 
and  was  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  rearing  of 
barley  and  oats,  from  which  the  Pannonians  brewed 
a kind  of  beer,  called  Sabaia  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  36 ; 
Amm.  Marc.  xxvi.  8),  and  which  formed  the  chief 
articles  of  food  for  the  natives.  Olives  and  vines  do 
not  appear,  at  least  in  early  times,  to  have  grown  at  all 
in  Pannonia,  until  the  emperor  Probus  introduced  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sir- 
mium. (Vopisc.  Proh.  1,  18;  Eutrop.  ix.  17; 
Aurel.  Viet,  de  Caes.  37.)  Among  the  valuable 
productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  fragrant 
saliunca  is  mentioned  (Plin.  xxi.  20),  and  among 
the  animals  dogs  excellent  for  the  chase  are  spoken 
of  by  Nemesianus  (^Cyneg.  126),  the  cattae  by  Mar- 
tial (xiii.  69),  and  the  charax  or  black-cock  by 
Athenaeus  (ix.  p.  398).  The  rivers  must  have  pro- 
vided the  inhabitants  with  abundance  of  fish.  The 
ancients  do  not  speak  of  any  metals  found  in  Pannonia, 
either  because  the  mines  were  not  worked,  or  be- 
cause the  metals  imported  from  Pannonia  were 
vaguely  said  to  come  from  Noricum,  where  mining 
was  carried  on  to  a great  extent. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pannonia  (Pannonii,  Tlavpdvioi, 
Udvpoves,  or  riaioi'es)  were  a very  numerous  race, 
which,  in  the  war  against  the  Romans,  could  send 
100,000  armed  men  into  the  field.  (Appian,  lllyr. 
22.)  Appian  (1.  c.  14)  states  that  the  Romans 
regarded  them  as  belonging  to  Illyricum.  Some 
have  inferred  from  this  that  the  great  body  of  the 
people  were  Illyrians ; and  some  tribes,  such  as  the 
Pyrustae,  l\Iazani,  and  Daesitiatae,  are  actually  de- 
scribed by  some  as  Illyrian  and  by  others  as  Pan- 
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nonian  tribes.  The  fact  that  most  Greek  writers 
called  them  Paeonians,  and  that  Tacitus  43) 

speaks  of  the  Pannonian  language  as  different  from 
that  of  the  German  tribes,  seems  to  favour  the  sup- 
position that  they  were  a branch  of  the  Thracian 
Paeonians,  who  had  gradually  spread  to  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  and  the  confines  of  Italy.  It  must 
however  be  observed  that  Dion  Cassius  (xlix.  36), 
who  knew  the  people  well,  denies  that  they  were 
Paeonians.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that 
Celtic  tribes  also  existed  in  the  country,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Roman  empire  Roman  civilisation 
and  the  Latin  language  had  made  considerable 
progress.  They  are  described  as  a brave  and  war- 
like people,  which,  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  be- 
came acquainted  with  them,  lived  in  a very  low 
state  of  civilisation,  and  were  notorious  for  cruelty  and 
love  of  bloodshed  (Dion  Cass.  1.  c.;  Appian,/%r.  14; 
Strab.  vii.  p.  318  ; Stat.  Silv.  iii.  13),  as  well  as  for 
faithlessness  and  cunning  (Tibull.  iv.  1.  8).  But 
since  their  subjugation  by  the  Romans,  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  conquerors  produced  considerable  changes 
(Veil.  Pat.  ii.  110);  and  even  the  religion  of  the 
Pannonians  (some  of  their  gods,  such  as  Latobius, 
Laburus,  Chartus,  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions) 
gave  way  to  that  of  the  Romans,  and  Pannonian  divi- 
nities were  identified  with  Roman  ones  (Spart.  Sever. 
15;  Lamprid.  AZeic.  7).  The  Roman isation  of  the 
country  was  promoted  and  completed  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  colonies  and  garrisons,  so  that  at  the 
time  of  the  migration  of  nations,  the  country  was 
completely  Romanised. 

The  following  are  the  principal  tribes  noticed  by 
the  ancients  in  Pannonia  ; some  of  them,  it  must  be 
observed,  are  decidedly  Celtic.  In  Upper  Pannonia 
we  meet  with  the  Azali,  Cytni,  Boii,  Cole- 
TIANI,  OSERIATES,  SeRRBTES,  SeRRAPILLI,  SaN- 
DRizETES,  Latobici,  and  Varciani,  and  perhaps 
also  the  Iapodes  or  Iapydes,  the  Colapiani  and 
ScoRDisci,  though  some  of  these  latter  may  have 
extended  into  lllyricum.  In  Lower  Pannonia,  we 
have  the  Arabisci,  Hercuniatae,  Andiantes, 
Iasii,  Breuci,  Ajiantini  (Amantes),  and  CoR- 
NUCATEs.  Besides  these,  Pliny  (iii.  26)  mentions 
the  Arivates,  Belgites,  and  Catari,  of  whom  it 
is  not  known  what  districts  they  inhabited.  Towns 
and  villages  existed  in  the  country  in  great  numbers 
even  before  its  conquest  by  the  Romans  (Dion  Cass. 
Iv.  29 ; Jornand.  Get.  50)  ; and  Appian’s  statement 
(Jllyr.  22),  that  the  Pannonians  lived  only  in  vil- 
lages and  isolated  farms,  probably  applies  only  to 
some  remote  and  more  rugged  parts  of  the  country. 
The  most  important  towns  were  Vindobona,  Car- 
3SUNTUM,  Scarbantia,  Sabaria,  Arrabo,  Pae- 
Tovis,  SisciA,  Aemona,  Nauportus  ; and  in 
Lower  Pannonia,  Bregetio,  Aquincum,  Mursia, 
CiBALAE,  Acimincum,  Taurunum,  and  Sirmium. 

The  history  of  Pannonia  previous  to  its  conquest 
by  the  Romans,  is  little  known.  We  leam  from 
Justin  (xxiv.  4,  xxxii.  3,  12)  that  some  Celtic 
tribes,  probably  remnants  of  the  hosts  of  Brennus, 
settled  in  the  country.  Most  of  the  tribes  seem  to 
have  been  governed  by  their  own  chiefs  or  kings. 
(Veil.  Pat.  ii.  114;  Sext.  'Rw.i.  Brev.  7;  Jornand. 
de  Reg.  Sue.  50.)  The  obscurity  which  hangs 
over  its  history  begins  to  be  somewhat  removed  in 
the  time  of  the  triumvirate  at  Rome,  b.c.  35,  when 
Octavianus,  for  no  other  purpose  but  that  of  giving 
his  troops  occupation  and  maintaining  them  at  the 
expense  of  others,  attacked  the  Pannonians,  and  by 
conquering  the  town  of  Siscia  broke  the  strength  of 
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the  nation.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  36;  Appian,  Tllyr. 
13,  22,  foil.)  His  general  Vibius  afterwards  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  the  country.  But  not  many 
years  after  this,  when  a war  between  Maroboduus, 
king  of  the  Llarcomanni,  and  the  Romans  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out,  the  Pannonians,  together  with 
the  Dalmatians  and  other  Illyrian  tribes,  rose  in  a 
great  insui'rection  against  their  oppressors,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  a bloody  war  of  several  years’  du- 
ration that  Tiberius  succeeded  in  reducing  them, 
and  changing  the  country  into  a Roman  province, 
A.D.  8.  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  24,  28,  29;  Suet.  Tib.  15, 
20;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  110,  foil.)  Henceforth  a con- 
siderable army  was  kept  in  Pannonia  to  secure  the 
submission  of  the  people.  When  the  soldiers  received 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Augustus,  they  broke  out 
in  open  rebellion,  but  were  reduced  by  Drusus.  (Tac. 
Ann.  i.  15,  foil.  30;  Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  4.)  During 
the  first  century  Pannonia  formed  only  one  province, 
under  the  administration  of  a lieutenant  of  the  em- 
pei-or.  Respecting  its  division  in  the  second  centur}', 
we  have  already  spoken.  Until  the  time  of  the 
migration  of  nations,  Pannonia  remained  a part  of 
the  Roman  empire;  many  colonies  and  municipia 
were  established  in  the  country,  and  fortresses  were 
built  for  its  protection ; militaiy  roads  also  were 
constructed,  especially  one  along  the  Danube,  and  a 
second  through  the  central  part  of  the  country  from 
Vindobona  to  Sirmium.  The  Romans  did  indeed 
much  to  civilise  the  Pannonians,  but  they  at  the 
same  time  derived  great  benefits  from  them;  the 
military  valour  of  the  natives  was  of  great  service 
to  them,  and  formed  always  a considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  legions.  About  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  Pannonia  was  lost  to  the  Romans 
in  consequence  of  the  conquests  made  by  the  Huns, 
to  whom  the  emperor  Theodosius  II.  was  obliged 
formally  to  cede  Pannonia.  (Prise.  Exc.  de  Leg. 
p.  37,  ed.  Paris.)  On  the  dissolution  of  the  empire 
of  the  Huns  by  the  death  of  Attila,  the  country  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ostrogoths  (Jornand.  Get.  50), 
from  whom  it  passed,  about  a.  d.  500,  into  those  of 
the  Longobardi,  who  in  their  turn  had  to  give  it  up 
to  the  Avari  in  A.D.  568. 

The  ancient  authorities  for  the  geography  of  Pan- 
nonia are  Ptolemy  (ii.  15  and  16),  Pliny  (ii.  28), 
Strabo  (iv.  p.  206,  foil.,  v.  p.  213,  foil.,  vii.  p.  313, 
foil.),  Dion  Cassius  (xlix.  34 — 38,  Iv.  23,  24), 
Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  110,  foil.),  Tacitus  (^Ann.  i. 
16,  foil.),  Appian,  Jornandes  Ql.  cc.).  Among 
modern  writers  the  following  deserve  to  be  consulted : 
Schonleben,  Carniola  antiqua  et  nova,  and  Annales 
Corniolae  antiquae  et  novae,  Labacus,  1681,  fob; 
Katanesich,  Comment,  in  C.  Plinii  Secundi  Pan- 
noniam,  Buda,  1829  ; Niebuhr,  Lect.  on  Ancient 
Hist,  vol,  i,  p.  164,  foil.  [L.  S.] 

PANOPEUS  or  PHANOTEUS  (nawTrew,  Horn. 
Strab.  Pans. ; liavoirr},  Hes.  ap.  Strab.  ix.  p.  424  ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V. ; Ov.  Met.  iii.  19  ; Stat.  Theb.  vii. 
344;  naroTreai,  Herod,  viii,  34  ; ^arorevs,  said 
by  Strab.,  ix.  p.  423,  to  be  its  name  in  his  time, 
but  the  form  also  occurs  in  Thuc.  iv.  89  ; •Paroreta, 
Steph.  B,  s.  V.;  Phanotea,  Liv.  xxxii.  18:  Et/i. 
JJavoTrei/s,  4>avoTevs),  an  ancient  town  of  Phocis, 
near  the  frontier  of  Boeotia,  and  on  the  road  from 
Daulis  to  Chaeroneia.  Pausanias  says  that  Pano- 
peus  was  20  stadia  from  Chaeroneia,  and  7 from 
Daulis  (ix.  4.  §§  1,  7) ; but  the  latter  number  is 
obviously  a mistake.  The  ruins  at  the  village  of 
Aio  Vlasi  (fiytos  BAdo-is),  which  are  clearly  those 
of  Panopeus,  are  distant  about  20  stadia  from  Kc- 
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^wma  (Chaeroneia),  but  as  much  as  27  stadia 
from  DhavUa  (Daulis).  Panopeus  was  a very  an- 
cient town,  originally  inhabited  by  the  Phlegyae. 
Schedius,  the  king  of  Panopeus,  and  his  brother, 
v/ere  the  leaders  of  the  Phocians  in  the  Trojan  War. 
(Pans.  X.  4.  § 1.)  Panopeus  was  also  celebrated 
for  the  grave  of  Tityus,  who  was  slain  by  Apollo  at 
this  place,  because  he  attempted  to  offer  violence  to 
Leto  on  her  way  to  Delphi.  (Horn.  Od.  x.  576; 
Pans.  X.  4.  § 5.)  Panopeus  was  destroyed  by 
Xerxes  (Herod,  viii.  34),  and  again  by  Philip  at 
the  close  of  the  Sacred  War.  (Paus.  x.  3.  § 1.)  It 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  198,  on  the  first 
attack  (Liv.  xxxii.  18;  Polyb.  v.  96);  and  was 
destroyed  for  the  third  time  in  the  campaign 
between  Sulla  and  Archelaus,  the  general  of  Mith- 
ridates.  (Plut.  Sull.  16.)  Pausanias  says  that  the 
ancient  city  was  7 stadia  in  circuit  ; but  in  his 
time  the  place  consisted  of  only  a few  huts,  situ- 
ated on  the  side  of  a torrent.  There  are  still  con- 
siderable remains  of  the  ancient  walls  upon  the 
rocky  heights  above  Aio  Vlasi.  The  masonry  is 
of  different  periods,  as  one  might  have  expected 
from  the  twofold  destmction  of  the  city.  There  are 
no  longer  any  remains  of  the  tomb  of  Tityus,  which, 
according  to  Pausanias.  was  the  third  of  a stadium 
in  circumference,  and  stood  on  the  side  of  the 
torrent.  Pausanias  also  mentions  on  the  side  of  the 
Sacred  Way  a building  of  unbaked  bricks,  containing 
a statue  of  Pentelie  marble,  which  was  supposed  to 
be  intended  either  for  Asclepius  or  Prometheus.  It 
w’as  believed  by  some  that  Prometheus  made  the 
human  race  out  of  the  sandy-coloured  rocks  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  that  they  still  smelt  like  human 
flesh.  (Dodwell,  Classical  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  207 ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  109 ; Uhichs, 
Reisen,  (fc.  p.  151.) 

PANO'POLIS  (^nau6iro\is,  Diodor.  i.  18;  Ptol. 
iv.  5-  § 72;  Uavciv  tt6\is,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  813; 
Tlaybf  Tr6\is,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.',  sometimes  simply 
Uav6s,  Hierocl.  p.  731;  It.  Anton,  p.  166:  Eth. 
HavoiroNiTTjs'),  the  Greek  equivalent  of  the  Aegyp- 
tian  appellative  Chemmis  or  Chemmo  (Herod,  ii.  91, 
145,  seq.;  Diodor.  1.  c.),  was  a very  ancient  city  of 
the  Thebaid,  lat.  26°  40'  N.  [CnEivtMis.]  Pano- 
polis  was  dedicated  to  Chem  or  Pan,  one  of  the  first 
Octad  of  the  Aegyptian  divinities,  or,  according  to  a 
later  theory,  to  the  Panes  and  Satyri  generally  of 
Upper  Aegypt.  (Plut.  Is.  et  Osir.  c.  14.)  Ste- 
phanus  of  Byzantium  describes  the  Chem  or  Pan  of 
this  city  as  an  Ithyphallic  god,  the  same  whose 
representation  occurs  so  frequently  among  the  sculp- 
tures of  Thebes.  His  face  was  human,  like  that  of 
Ammon;  his  head-di-ess,  like  that  of  Ammon,  con- 
sisted of  long  straight  feathers,  and  over  the  fingers 
of  his  right  hand,  which  is  lifted  up,  is  suspended  a 
scourge;  the  body,  like  that  of  Ammon  also,  in- 
cluding the  left  arm,  is  swathed  in  bandages.  An 
inscription  on  the  Kosseir  road  is  the  ground  for 
supposing  that  Chem  and  Pan  were  the  same  deity; 
and  that  Chemmis  and  Panopolis  were  respectively 
the  Aegyptian  and  Greek  names  for  the  same  city 
is  inferred  from  Diodorus  (1.  c.)  Panopolis  stood 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  was  the  capital  of 
the  Nomos  Panopolites.  According  to  Strabo  (1.  c.) 
it  was  inhabited  principally  by  stonemasons  and 
linen- weavers ; and  Agathias  (iv.  p.  133)  says  that 
it  was  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Nonnus  A.  d.  410. 
Although  a principal  site  of  Panic  worship,  Panopolis 
was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Perseus.  From  He- 
rodotus (vi.  53)  we  know  that  the  Dorian  chieftains 
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deduced  their  origin  from  Perseus  through  Aegypt. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  native  Aegyptian 
gods  w'as  represented  by  Perseus.  From  the  root  of 
the  word — TlepOof,  to  burn — it  is  probable,  however, 
that  he  is  the  same  with  the  fire-god  Hephaistos  or 
Phtah.  The  Panopolite  temple  of  Perseus  was  rec- 
tangular, and  surrounded  by  a wall  around  which 
w'as  a plantation  of  palm-trees.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  enclosure  were  two  lofty  gateways  of  stone,  and 
upon  these  were  placed  colossal  statues  in  human 
form.  Within  the  adytum  was  a statue  of  Perseus, 
and  there  also  was  laid  up  his  sandal,  two  cubits  long. 
The  priests  of  Panopolis  asserted  that  Perseus  occa- 
sionally visited  his  temple,  and  that  his  epiphanies 
were  always  the  omens  of  an  abundant  harvest  to 
Aegypt.  The  sandals  of  Perseus  are  described  by 
Hesiod  (Scut.  Here.  220),  and  their  deposition  in 
the  shrine  implied  that,  having  left  his  abode  for  a 
season,  he  was  traversing  the  land  to  bless  it  with 
especial  fertility.  The  modem  name  of  Panopolis  is 
Akhmim,  an  evident  corruption  of  Chemmis.  The 
ruins,  in  respect  of  its  ancient  splendour,  are  incon- 
siderable. It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  Panopolis, 
like  Abydos  and  other  of  the  older  cities  of  Upper 
Aegypt,  declined  in  prosperity  as  Thebes  rose  to 
metropolitan  importance.  (Champollion,  VEgypte, 
vol.  i.  p.  267;  Pococke,  Travels,  p.  115;  Minutoli, 
p.  243.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

PANORMUS  (Tidvoppos  : Eth.  navopfi'iTTjs, 
Panormitanus : Palermo'),  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island, 
about  50  miles  from  its  NW.  extremity,  on  an  ex- 
tensive bay,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Pa- 
lermo. The  name  is  evidently  Greek,  and  derived 
from  the  excellence  of  its  port,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  of  the  anchorage  in  its  spacious  bay. 
(Diod.  xxii.  10.)  But  Panonnus  was  not  a Greek 
colony;  it  was  undoubtedly  of  Phoenician  origin, 
and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  settle- 
ments of  that  people  in  Sicily.  Hence,  when  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  the  island 
compelled  the  Phoenicians  to  concentrate  themselves 
in  its  more  westerly  portion,  Panormus,  together  with 
Motya  and  Solus,  became  one  of  the  chief  seats 
of  their  power.  (Thuc.  vi.  2.)  We  find  no  mention 
of  the  Phoenician  name  of  Panormus,  though  it  may 
fairly  be  presumed  that  this  Greek  appellation  was 
not  that  used  by  the  colonists  themselves.  It  would 
be  natural  enough  to  suppose  that  the  Greek  name 
was  only  a translation  of  the  Phoenician  one  ; but 
the  Punic  form  of  the  name,  which  is  found  on  coins, 
is  read  “ Machanath,”  which  signifies  “ a camp,”  like 
the  Roman  Castra,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  port. 
(Gesenius,  Monum.  Phoen.  p.  288 ; Mover’s  Pho- 
nizier,  vol.  iii.  p.  335.) 

We  have  no  account  of  the  early  history  of  any  of 
these  Phoenician  colonies  in  Sicily,  or  of  the  process 
by  which  they  were  detached  from  the  dependence 
of  the  mother  country  and  became  dependencies  of 
Carthage ; though  it  is  probable  that  the  change 
took  place  when  Phoenicia  itself  became  subject  to 
the  Persian  monarchy.  But  it  is  certain  that  Car- 
thage already  held  this  kind  of  supremacy  over  the 
Sicilian  colonies  when  we  first  meet  with  the  nauie 
of  Panormus  in  history.  This  is  not  till  b.  c.  480, 
when  the  great  Carthaginian  armament  under  Ha- 
milcar  landed  there  and  made  it  their  head-quartern 
before  advancing  against  Himera.  (Diod.  xi.  20.) 
From  this  time  it  bore  an  imj)ortant  part  in  the  wars 
of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  and  seems  to  have 
gradually  become  the  acknowledged  capital  of  their 
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dominion  in  the  island.  (Polyb.  i.  38.)  Thus,  it 
is  mentioned  in  the  war  of  b.  c.  406  as  one  of  their 
principal  naval  stations  (Diod.  xiii.  88);  and  again 
in  B.  c.  397  it  was  one  of  the  few  cities  which  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  Carthaginians  at  the  time  of 
the  siege  of  Motya.  (Id.  xiv.  48.)  In  b.  c.  383  it 
is  again  noticed  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  the  island  (Id.  xv.  17);  and  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  never  taken,  either  by  Dionysius  or  by 
the  still  more  powerful  Agathocles.  But  in  B.  c. 
276,  Pyrrhus,  after  having  subdued  all  the  other 
cities  in  Sicily  held  by  the  Carthaginians,  except 
Lilybaeum  and  Panormus,  attacked  and  made  him- 
self master  of  the  latter  city  also.  (Id.  xxii.  10.  p. 
4 98.)  It,  however,  soon  fell  again  into  the  hands  of 
the  Carthaginians,  who  held  it  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
First  Punic  War,  b.  c.  264.  It  was  at  this  time  the 
most  important  city  of  their  dominions  in  the  island, 
and  generally  made  the  head-quarters  both  of  their 
armies  and  fleets  ; but  was  nevertheless  taken  with 
hut  little  difficulty  by  the  Koman  consuls  Atilius 
Calatinus  and  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  in  b.  c.  254. 
(Polyb.  i.  21,  24,  38;  Zonar.  viii.  14;  Diod.  xxiii. 
18  p.  505.)  After  this  it  became  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal naval  stations  of  the  Romans  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  war,  and  for  the  same  reason  be- 
came a point  of  the  utmost  itoporffince  for  their  stra- 
tegic operations.  (Diod.  xxiii.  19,  21,  xxiv.  1 ; Polyb. 
i.  39,  55,  &c.)  It  was  immediately  under  the  walls 
of  Panormus  that  the  Carthaginians  under  Hasdrubal 
were  defeated  by  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  in  b.  c.  250, 
in  one  of  the  most  decisive  battles  of  the  whole  war. 
(Polyb.  i.  40:  Zonar.  viii.  14;  Oros.  iv.  9.)  It  was 
here  also  that  the  Romans  had  to  maintain  a long- 
continued  struggle  with  Hamilcar  Barca,  who  had 
seized  on  the  remarkable  isolated  mountain  called 
Ercta,  forming  a kind  of  natural  fortress  only  about 
a mile  and  a half  from  Panormus  [Ercta],  and 
succeeded  in  maintaining  himself  there  for  the  space 
of  three  years,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Romans  to  dislodge  him.  They  were  in  consequence 
compelled  to  maintain  an  intrenched  camp  in  front 
of  Panormus,  at  a distance  of  only  five  stadia  from 
tlie  foot  of  the  mountain,  throughout  this  protracted 
contest.  (Polyb.  i.  56,  57.) 

After  the  Roman  conquest  of  Sicily,  Panormus 
became  a municipal  town,  but  enjoyed  a privileged 
condition,  retaining  its  nominal  freedom,  and  immu- 
nity from  the  ordinary  burdens  imposed  on  other 
towns  of  the  province.  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  6.)  It  was 
in  consequence  a flourishing  and  populous  town,  and 
the  place  where  the  courts  of  law  were  held  for  the 
whole  surrounding  district.  (Id.  ib.  ii.  26,  v.  7.) 
Cicero  notices  it  at  this  time  as  one  of  the  principal 
maritime  and  commercial  cities  of  the  island.  (/S. 
v.  27.)  In  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Sicily 
which  seems  to  have  followed  the  war  with  Sextus 
Pompeius,  Panormus  lost  its  liberty,  but  received  a 
Roman  colony  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272),  whence  we  find 
it  bearing  in  inscriptions  the  title  of  “ Colonia  Au- 
gusta Panormitanorum.”  It  would  seem  from  Dion 
Cassius  that  it  received  this  colony  in  b.  c.  20;  and 
coins,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  Strabo,  prove  in- 
contestably that  it  became  a colony  under  Augustus. 
It  is  strange,  therefore,  that  Pliny,  who  notices  all 
the  other  colonies  founded  by  that  emperor  in 
Sicily,  has  omitted  all  mention  of  Panormus  as  such, 
and  ranks  it  merely  as  an  ordinary  municipal  town. 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  7;  Eckhel,  vol. 
i.  p.  232  ; Orell.  Inscr.  948,  3760.)  It  subse- 
quently received  an  accession  of  military  colonists 
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under  Vespasian,  and  again  under  Hadidail.  {Lib, 
Colon,  p.  211;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  410.)  Nu- 
merous inscriptions  prove  that  it  continued  to  be  a 
flourishing  provincial  town  throughout  the  period 
of  the  Roman  empire  ; and  its  name  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  Itineraries  {Itin.  Ant.  pp.  91,  97; 
Tab.  Pent.-.,  Castell.  Inscr.  Sicil.  pp.  26,  27,  &c.); 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  did  not  attain  in  ancient 
times  to  the  predominant  position  which  it  now  en- 
joys. It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Goths,  together 
with  the  rest  of  Sicily,  and  was  the  last  city  of  the 
island  that  was  wrested  from  them  by  Belisarius  in 
A.  T).  535.  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  5,  8.)  After  this 
it  continued  subject  to  the  Byzantine  empire  till 
835,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  who  se- 
lected it  as  the  capital  of  their  dominions  in  the 
island.  It  retained  this  position  under  the  Norman 
kings,  and  is  still  the  capital  of  Sicily,  and  by  far 
the  most  populous  city  in  the  island,  containing 
above  1 60,000  inhabitants. 

The  situation  of  Palermo  almost  vies  in  beauty 
with  that  of  Naples.  Its  beautiful  bay  affords  an 
excellent  roadstead,  from  whence  it  doubtless  de- 
rived its  name;  and  the  inner  or  proper  harbour, 
though  not  large,  is  well  sheltered  and  secure.  The 
ancient  city  probably  occupied  the  site  immediately 
around  the  port,  but  there  are  no  means  of  tracing 
its  topography,  as  the  ground  is  perfectly  level, 
without  any  natural  features,  and  all  ancient  remains 
have  disappeared,  or  are  covered  by  modern  building.s. 
We  learn  that  it  consisted  of  an  outer  and  inner 
city;  the  former,  as  might  be  supposed,  being  the 
more  recent  of  the  two,  and  thence  called  the  New 
City  (j)  v4a  Each  had  its  separate  en- 

closure of  walls,  so  that  when  the  outer  city  was 
taken  by  the  Romans,  the  inner  was  still  able  for 
some  time  to  withstand  their  efforts.  (Polyb.  i.  38; 
Diod.  xxiii.  18.)  The  only  ancient  remains  now 
visible  at  Palermo  are  some  slight  vestiges  of  an 
amphitheatre  near  the  Royal  Palace ; but  numerous 
inscriptions,  as  well  as  fragments  of  sculpture  and 
other  objects  of  antiquity,  have  been  discovered  on 
the  site,  and  are  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Pa- 
lermo. 

The  coins  of  Panormus  are  numerous : the  more 
ancient  ones  have  Punic  inscriptions,  and  belong  to 
the  period  when  the  city  was  subject  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, but  the  beauty  of  their  workmanship  shows 
the  unequivocal  influence  of  Greek  art.  The  later 
ones  (struck  after  the  Roman  conquest,  but  while 
the  city  still  enjoyed,  nominal  freedom)  have  the 
legend  in  Greek  letters  IIANOPMITAN.  Still  later 
are  those  of  the  Roman  colony,  with  Latin  legends. 
On  these,  as  well  as  in  inscriptions,  the  name  is  fre- 
quently written  Panhormitanorum  ; and  this  ortho- 
graphy, which  is  found  also  in  the  best  MSS.  of 
Cicero,  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  one  in  Roman 
times.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  232 ; Zumpt,  ad  Cic.  Verr. 
ii.  26.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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PANOR^IUS. 

PANORMUS  (ndvopfxos  : Eth.  UavopiMtnjs'), 

1.  A harbour  of  Achaia,  15  stadia  E.  of  the  pro- 
montory of  Rhium.  The  bay  is  now  called  Tehieh 
from  a tekie'h  or  tomb  of  a Turkish  saint,  which 
formerly  stood  upon  it.  (Pans.  vii.  22.  § 10  ; Thuc, 
ii.  86 ; Polyb.  v.  102 ; Plin.  iv.  5 ; Leake,  Morea^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  195.) 

2.  A harbour  on  the  east  coast  of  Attica.  [Vol.  I. 
p.  331,  b.] 

3.  A harbour  in  the  district  Chaonia  in  Epeirus, 
situated  nearly  midway  between  Oricum  and  On- 
chesmus.  (Ptol.  iii.  14.  § 2.)  Strabo  describes  it 
as  a great  harbour  in  the  midst  of  the  Ceraunian 
mountains  (vii.  p.  324.)  It  is  now  called  Palerimo. 
It  must  be  distinguished  from  Panormus,  the  har- 
bour of  Oricum  (Strab.  vii.  p.  316),  now  Porto  Ra- 
guseo.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  3,  79.) 

4.  A harbour  in  the  island  of  Cephallenia.  [Ce- 

PHALEENIA.] 

PANORMUS  (Jlduopixos).  1.  The  port  of  Ephe- 
sus formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Caystrus,  near 
which  stood  the  celebrated  temple  of  the  Ephesian 
Artemis.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  639  ; comp.  Liv.  xxxvii. 
10,  foil.,  especially  14.  15;  Ephesus.) 

2.  A port  on  the  north  coast  of  the  peninsula  of 
Halicarnassus,  80  stadia  to  the  north-east  of  Myn- 
dus.  {Stadiasm.  Mar.  Mag.  §§  272, 273,  276,  foil.) 
It  is  no  doubt  the  same  port  which  Thucydides  (viii. 
24)  calls  Uduopixos  rrjs  MiXrjaias.  [L.  S.] 

PANORMUS,  a harbour  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  opposite  to  the  promontory  of 
Sigeum.  (Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

PANTA'GIAS  (Ilai'Ta/cia?  , Thuc. ; narraxos, 
Ptol.:  Porcdri),  a small  river  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Sicily,  flowing  into  the  sea  between  Catania  and 
Syracuse,  a few  miles  to  the  N.  of  the  promontory 
of  Sta  Croce.  It  is  alluded  to  both  by  Virgil  and 
Ovid,  who  agree  in  distinctly  placing  it  to  the  N.  of  i 
Megara,  between  that  city  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Symaethus;  thus  confinning  the  authority  of  Ptolemy, 
while  Pliny  inaccurately  enumerates  it  after  Megara, 
as  if  it  lay  between  that  city  and  Syracuse.  Its 
name  is  noticed  both  by  Silius  Italicus  and  Claudian, 
but  without  any  clue  to  its  position ; but  the  cha- 
racteristic expression  of  Virgil,  “ vivo  ostia  s:ixo 
Pantagiae,”  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  stream  meant 
is  the  one  now  c.alled  the  Porcdri,  which  flows 
through  a deep  ravine  between  calcareous  rocks  at 
its  mouth,  affording  a small  but  secure  harbour  for 
small  vessels.  (Virg.  Aen.  iii.  689 ; Ovid,  Fast.  iv. 
471:  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  231;  Claudian,  Rapt.  Pros.  ii. 
58;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 9;  Cluver. -S'^c^7. 
p.  131.)  It  is  but  a small  stream  and  easily  fordable, 
as  described  by  Silius  Italicus,  but  when  swollen  by 
winter  rains  becomes  a formidable  torrent;  wdience 
Claudian  calls  it  “ saxa  rotantem but  the  story 
told  by  Servius  and  Vibius  Sequester  of  its  deriving 
its  name  from  the  noise  caused  by  its  tumultuous 
waters,  is  a mere  grammatical  fiction.  (Serv.  ad  A en. 

I c. ; Vib.  Seq.  p.  1 6.) 

Thucydides  tells  us  that  the  ^legarian  colonists 
in  Sicily,  previous  to  the  foundation  of  the  Hyblaean 
Megara,  established  themselves  for  a short  time  at  a 
place  called  Trotilus,  above  the  river  Pantagias,  or 
(as  he  writes  it)  Pantacias  (Thuc.  vi.  4).  The  name 
is  otherwise  wholly  unknown,  but  the  site  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  village  and  castle  of  La  Bruca,  on  a 
tongue  of  rock  commanding  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  and  river,  is  probably  the  locality  meant. 
(Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  159.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

PANTALIA.  [Pautalta.] 
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PANTHIALAEI  (Uav6ta\a7oi,  Herod,  i.  125), 
one  of  the  tribes  of  ancient  Persis  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.  Nothing  is  knowm  of  them  beyond  what 
he  states,  that  they  pursued  husbandry  as  their 
occupation.  [V.] 

PANTI  SINUS  (na:/Tl  k6\tto5,  Ptol  vii.  4.  § 7), 
a bay  on  the  NE.  side  of  the  island  of  Ceylon.  It 
is  probably  that  which  leads  up  to  Trincomalee. 
The  name  in  some  editions  is  written  Pasi.  [V.] 

PANTICAPAEUM  (UavTiKdiraiov,  IlavTiKa- 
traiov,  Scylax,  Strab.  et  alii;  TluvriKairaia,  Ptol.  iii. 
6.  § 4:  Eth.  IlavTiKaTTaievs,  UavTiKairidTr)?,  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.  for  the  latter  we  should  probably  read 
UavTiKaTrahrjs,  as  na^/TtfcaTraiTat  occurs  on  coins, 
Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  3 ; also  UauriKaTrevs,  as  if  from  a 
form  UavTiKdirr},  Steph.  B. ; Panticapenses,  Plin.  vi. 
7 : KertcK),  an  important  Greek  city,  situated  in 
the  Tauric  Chersonesus  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  not  far  from  the  entrance 
to  the  Lacus  Maeotis.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  309 ; Appian, 
Mithr.  107.)  Scylax  says  (p.  30,  Huds.)  that 
Panticapaeum  was  30  stadia  from  the  Maeotis, 
which  is  too  short  a distance;  but  Arrian  {Peripl. 
§ 29,  p.  20,  Huds.)  more  correctly  makes  the  dis- 
tance 60  stadia  from  Panticapaeum  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Tanais,  the  Maeotis  being  regarded  by  this 
writer  as  a continuation  of  the  Tanais,  and  the  Bos- 
porus as  the  mouth  of  the  latter.  According  to 
‘Steph.  B.  {$.  V.')  Panticapaeum  derived  its  name 
from  a river  Panticapes;  but  this  is  a mistake  of 
the  learned  Byzantine,  who  appears  to  have  recol- 
lected the  river  of  this  name  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus, and  therefore  connected  it  with  the  city  Panti* 
capaeum,  which,  however,  does  not  stand  upon  any 
river.  Ammianus  also  erroneously  places  it  on  the 
Hypanis  (xxii.  8.  § 26).  According  to  a tradition 
preserved  by  Stephanus  (s.  v.)  it  was  founded  by  a 
son  of  Aeetes,  who  received  the  district  as  a pre- 
sent from  the  Scythian  king  Agaetes ; but  we 
know  from  history  that  it  was  a Milesian  colony, 
and  apparently  one  of  the  earliest  on  this  coast. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  309 ; Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  26.)  Ammianus 
(Z.  c.)  calls  it  the  mother  of  aU  the  Milesian  towns 
on  the  Bosporus ; but  the  date  of  its  foundation  can- 
not be  determined.  Bdckh  (^Inscr.  vol.  ii.  p.  91) 
places  it  about  01.  59.  4 (b.  c.  541),  and  it  must 
certainly  have  been  earlier  than  01.  75.1  (b.  c. 
480),  which  is  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Niebuhr. 
(^Kleine  Schrift.  vol.  i.  p.  373.)  The  Greeks  con- 
nected the  name  Panticapaeum  with  the  god  Pan, 
whose  figure,  or  that  of  a Satyr,  frequently  appears 
on  the  coins  of  the  city;  but  this  name,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  river  Panticapes,  probably  belonged  to 
the  Scythian  language,  and  was,  as  in  similar  cases, 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  with  an  Hellenic  termination. 

Panticapaeum  was  the  capital  of  the  kings  of 
Bosporus  (Strab.  xi.  p.  495;  Diod.  xx.  24),  of  whom 
a brief  account  is  given  elsewhere.  [Vol.  I.  p.  422.] 
Accordingly  Panticapaeum  was  frequently  called  Bos- 
porus, though  the  latter  name  was  also  given  to  the 
whole  kingdom.  Hence,  when  Demosthenes  says  that 
Theudosia  was  reckoned  by  many  as  good  a harbour 
as  Bosporus,  he  evidently  means  by  the  latter  the 
capital  and  not  the  kingdom  (in  Lept.  p.  467);  and 
accordingly  Pliny  expressly  says  (iv.  12.  s.  24)  that 
Panticapaeum  was  called  Bosporus  by  some.  Eu- 
tropius  (vii.  9)  erroneously  makes  Panticapaeum 
and  Bosporus  two  different  cities.  Under  the  By- 
zantines Bosporus  became  the  ordinary  name  of  the 
city  (Procop.  de  Aedif.  iii.  7,  B.  Pers.  i.  12,  B. 
Goth.  iv.  5);  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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Crimea  Kertch  is  still  called  Bospor.  The  old  name, 
however,  continued  in  use  for  a long  time;  for  in 
the  Italian  charts  of  the  middle  ages  we  find  the 
town  called  Pandico  or  Pondico^  as  well  as  Bospro 
or  Vospro. 

The  walls  of  the  city  were  repaired  by  Justinian, 
(Procop.  de  Aedif.  iii.  7,) 

The  site  of  Panticapaeum  is  well  described  by 
Strabo.  “ Panticapaeum,”  he  says,  “ is  a hill,  20 
stadia  in  circumference,  covered  with  buildings  on 
every  side  : towards  the  east  it  has  a harbour  and 
docks  for  30  ships  ; it  has  also  a citadel  ” (vii. 
p.  390).  The  hill  is  now  called  the  Arm-chair  of 
Mithridates.  The  modern  town  of  Kertch  stands  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  a great  part  of  it  upon  alluvial 
soil,  the  site  of  which  was  probably  covered  by  the  sea 
in  ancient  times  Hence  the  bay  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  city  appears  to  have  advanced  originally  much 
further  into  the  land  ; and  there  was  probably  at 
one  time  a second  port  on  the  southern  side,  of  which 
there  now  remains  only  a small  lake,  separated  from 
the  sea  by  a bar  of  sand.  Foundations  of  ancient 
buildings  and  heaps  of  brick  and  pottery  are  still 
scattered  over  the  hill  of  klithridates ; but  the  most 
remarkable  ancient  remains  are  the  numerous  tu- 
muli round  Kertch,  in  which  many  valuable  works 
of  art  have  been  discovered,  and  of  which  a full  ac- 
count is  given  in  the  works  mentioned  below.  The 
most  extraordinary  of  these  tumuli  are  those  of  the 
kings  situated  at  the  mountain  called  Altun-Oho,  or 
the  golden  mountain,  by  the  Tartars.  One  of  the 
tumuli  is  in  the  form  of  a cone,  100  feet  high  and 
450  feet  in  diameter,  and  cased  on  its  exterior  with 
large  blocks  of  stone,  cubes  of  3 or  4 feet,  placed 
without  cement  or  mortar.  This  remarkable  monu- 
ment has  been  at  all  times  the  subject  of  mysterious 
legends,  but  the  entrance  to  it  was  not  discovered 
till  1832.  This  entrance  led  to  a gallery,  con- 
structed of  layers  of  worked  stone  without  cement, 
60  feet  long  and  10  feet  high,  at  the  end  of  which 
was  a vaulted  chamber,  35  feet  high  and  20  feet  in 
diameter,  the  floor  of  which  was  1 0 feet  below  the 
floor  of  the  entrance.  This  chamber,  however,  was 
empty,  though  on  the  ground  was  a large  square 
st(»ne,  on  which  a sarcophagus  might  have  rested. 
This  tumulus  stands  at  a spot  where  two  branches 
of  a long  rampart  meet,  which  extends  N,  to  the  Sea 
of  Azof,  and  SE.  to  the  Bosporus  just  above  Nymph- 
aeum.  It  was  probably  the  ancient  boundary  of  the 
territory  of  Panticapaeum  and  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Bosporus,  before  the  conquest  of  Nymphaeum 
and  Theudosia.  Within  the  rampart,  150  paces  to 
the  E.,  there  is  another  monument  of  the  same  kind, 
but  unfinished.  It  consists  of  a circular  esplanade, 
500  paces  round  and  166  in  diameter,  with  an  ex- 
terior covering  of  Cyclopean  masonry,  built  of  worked 
stones,  3 feet  long  and  high,  of  which  there  are 
only  five  layers.  But  the  greatest  discovery  has 
been  at  the  hill,  called  by  the  Tartars  Kul-Obo,  or 
the  hill  of  cinders,  which  is  situated  outside  of  the 
ancient  rampart,  and  4 miles  from  Kertch.  Here 
is  a tumulus  165  feet  in  diameter;  and  as  some 
soldiers  were  can-ying  away  from  it  in  1830  the 
stones  with  which  it  was  covered,  they  accidentally 
opened  a passage  into  the  interior.  A vestibule,  6 
feet  square,  led  into  a tomb  15  feet  long  and  14 
broad,  which  contained  bones  of  a king  and  queen, 
golden  and  silver  vases,  and  other  ornaments.  Below 
this  tomb  Avas  another,  still  richer;  and  from  the 
two  no  less  than  120  pounds’  weight  of  gold  orna- 
ments are  said  to  have  been  extracted.  From  the 
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forms  of  the  lettei‘s  found  here,  as  well  as  from  other 
circumstances,  it  is  supposed  that  the  tomb  was 
erected  not  later  than  the  fourth  century  b.  c, 
(Dubois,  Voyage  autour  du  Caucase,  vol.  v.  p.  113, 
seq.  ; Seymour,  Russia  on  the  Black  Sea,  ^-c. 
p,  255,  seq.;  Neumann,  Die  Helknen  in  Skythen- 
latide,  vol.  i.  p.  478,  seq.) 
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PANTICAPES  (UarTiKaTrrjs),  a river  of  Euro- 
pean Sarmatia,  between  the  Borysthenes  and  the 
Tanais,  rises  in  a lake,  according  to  Herodotus, 
in  the  N.,  separates  the  agricultural  and  nomad 
Scythians,  flows  through  the  district  Hylaea,  and 
falls  into  the  Borysthenes.  (Herod,  iv.  18,  19,  47, 
54;  comp.  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  26;  Mela,  ii.  1.  § 5.) 
Dionysius  Per.  (314)  says  that  it  rises  in  the  Rhi- 
paean  mountains.  Many  suppose  it  to  be  the  Sa^ 
mara  ; but  it  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty 
with  any  modern  river.  For  the  various  opinions 
held  on  the  subject,  see  Bahr,  ad  Herod,  iv.  54; 
Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  191.  Stephanus  B.  erro- 
neously states  that  the  town  of  Panticapaeum  stood 
upon  a river  Panticapes.  [Panticapaeum.] 
PANTl'CHIUM  (Uaurlx^ov),  a small  coast-town 
of  Bithynia,  to  the  south-east  of  Chalcedon,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Propontis.  (/#.  Ant.  p.  140;  Hierocl. 
p.  571;  Tab.  Pent)  The  place  still  bears  the  name 
of  Pandik  or  Pandikhi.  [L.  S.] 

PANTOMATRIUM  (JlavToparpiov'.  Eth.  Uav- 
TOfxaTpios;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.'),  a town  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Crete,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  17.  § 7)  between 
Rhithymna  and  the  promontory  of  Dium,  but  by 
Pliny  (iv.  20.  s.  20)  more  to  the  W.,  between  Ap- 
terum  and  Amphimalla:  probably  on  the  modern 
C.Retino.  (Hock,  Greta,  i.  pp.  18,  394.)  [T.H.D.] 
PANYASUS.  [Paeamnus.] 

PANYSUS  (Uarv(r((r)6s,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 8;  Plin. 
iv.  11.  s.  18),  a river  of  Moesia  Inferior,  flowing  into 
the  Euxine  at  Odessus  (^Varna).  [T.  H.  D.] 
PAPHLAGO'NIA  (Ua(p\ayovia:  Eth.  ria^Aa- 
yd)v),  a country  in  the  north  of  Asia  Minor,  bor- 
dering in  the  west  on  Bithynia,  in  the  east  on 
Pontus,  and  in  the  south  on  Galatia,  Avhile  the  north 
is  washed  by  the  Euxine.  The  river  Parthenius  in 
the  west  divided  it  from  Bithynia,  the  Halys  in  the 
east  from  Pontus,  and  Mount  Olgassys  in  the  south 
from  Galatia.  (Hecat.  Fragm.  140;  Scylax,  p.  34; 
Strab.  xii.  pp.  544,  563;  Agathem.  ii.  6.)  But  in 
the  case  of  this,  as  of  other  countries  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  boundaries  are  somewhat  fluctuating.  Strabo, 
for  example,  w’hen  saying  that  Paphlagonia  also 
bordered  on  Phrygia  in  the  south,  was  most  probably 
thinking  of  those  earlier  times  when  the  Galatians 
had  not  yet  established  themselves  in  Phrygia. 
Pliny  (vi.  2)  again  includes  Amisus  beyond  the 
Halys  in  Paphlagonia,  while  IMela  (i.  19)  regards 
Sinope,  on  the  west  of  the  Halys,  as  a city  of  Pon- 
tus. It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  early  times  the 
Paphlagonians  occupied,  besides  Paphlagonia  proper, 
a considerable  tract  of  country  on  the  east  of  the 
Halys,  perhaps  as  far  as  Themiscyra  or  even  CajHi 
lasonium  (Xenoph.  Anab.  v.  6.  § 1;  Strab.  xiL 
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p.  548),  and  that  the  Halys  did  not  become  the 
permanent  boundary  until  the  consolidation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus.  The  whole  length  of  the  coun- 
try from  west  to  east  amounted  to  about  40  geo- 
graphical miles,  and  its  extent  from  north  to  south 
about  20.  Paphlagonia  was  on  the  whole  a some- 
what rough  and  m.ountainous  country,  Mount  01- 
gassys  sending  forth  its  ramihcations  to  the  north, 
sometimes  even  as  far  as  the  coast  of  the  Euxine;  but 
the  northern  part  nevertheless  contains  extensive  and 
fertile  plains.  (Xenoph.  Anah.  v.  6.  § 6,  foil. ; comp, 
Strab.  xii.  p.  543;  Pococke,  Travels^  iii.  p.  138.) 
The  Olgassys  is  the  chief  mountain  of  Paphlagonia. 
Its  numerous  branches  are  not  distinguished  by  any 
special  names,  except  the  Scorobas  and  Cytorus, 
Its  most  remarkable  promontories  are  Carajibis 
and  Syrias;  its  rivers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Halys,  are  but  small  and  have  short  courses,  as  the 
Sesamus,  Ochosbanes,  Evarchus,  Zalecus,  and 
Amnias.  The  fertility  was  not  the  same  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  for  the  northern  plains  were 
not  inferior  in  this  respect  to  other  parts  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  were  even  rich  in  olive  plantations 
(Strab.  xii.  p.546),  but  the  southern,  or  more  mount- 
ainous parts,  were  rough  and  unproductive,  though 
distinguished  for  their  large  forests.  Paphlagonian 
horses  were  celebrated  in  the  earliest  times  (Horn. 
ll.  ii.  281,  foil,);  the  mules  and  antelopes  (popKaScs) 
were  likewise  highly  prized.  In  some  parts  sheep- 
breeding was  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent, 
while  the  chase  was  one  of  the  favourite  pursuits  of 
all  the  Paphlagonians.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  547 ; Liv. 
xxxviii.  18.)  Stories  are  related  by  the  ancients 
accoi-ding  to  which  fish  were  dug  out  of  the  earth  in 
Paphlagonia.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  562 ; Athen.  viii.  p. 
331.)  The  forests  in  the  south  furnished  abundance 
of  timber,  and  the  boxus  of  Mount  Cotyrus  was 
celebrated.  (Theophr.  H.  P.  iii.  15;  Plin.  xvi.  16; 
CatulL  iv.  13;  Val.  Place,  v.  16.)  Of  mineral  pro- 
ducts we  hear  little  except  that  a kind  of  red  chalk 
was  found  in  abundance. 

The  name  Paphlagonia  is  derived  in  the  legends 
from  Paphlagon,  a son  of  Phineus.  (Eustath.  ad 
Horn.  II.  ii.  851,  ad  Dion.  Per.  787  ; Steph.  B, 
s.  V. ; Const.  Porph.  de  Them.  i.  7.)  Some  mo- 
dern antiquaries  have  had  recourse  to  the  Semitic 
languages  to  find  the  etymology  and  meaning  of 
the  name  ; but  no  certain  results  can  be  obtained. 
An  ancient  name  of  the  country  is  said  to  have 
been  Pylaeraenia  (Plin.  vi.  2 ; Justin,  xxxvii.  4), 
because  the  Paphlagonian  princes  pretended  to  be 
descendants  of  Pylaemenes,  the  leader  of  the  Paphla- 
I goniiin  Heneti  (Horn.  11.  xi.  851)  in  the  Trojan  War, 

1 after  whom  they  also  called  themselves  Pylaemenes. 

The  Paphlagonians,  who  are  spoken  of  even  in 
the  Homeric  poems  (7Z.  ii.  851,  v.  577,  xiii.  6.56, 
661),  appear,  like  the  Leucosyri  on  that  coast,  to 
have  been  of  Syrian  origin,  and  therefore  to  have 
belonged  to  the  same  stock  as  the  Cappadocians. 
(Herod,  i.  72,  ii.  104  ; Plut.  Lucull.  23  ; Eustath. 
ad  Dionys.  Per.  72.)  They  widely  differed  in  their 
1 language  and  manners  from  tlieir  Thracian  and 
j Celtic  neighbours.  Their  language,  of  which  Strabo 
' (xii.  p.  552)  enumerates  some  proper  names,  had  to 
some  extent  been  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Halys.  Their  armour  consisted 
of  a peculiar  kind  of  helmets  made  of  wickerwork, 
small  shields,  long  spears,  javelins,  and  daggers. 
(Herod,  vii.  72  ; Xenoph,  Anah.  v.  2.  § 28,  4.  § 13.) 
Their  cavalry  was  very  celebrated  on  account  of 
their  excellent  horses.  (Xenoph.  Anah.  v.  6.  § 8.) 
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The  Paphlagonians  are  described  by  the  ancients  as 
a superstitious,  silly,  and  coarse  people,  though  this 
seems  to  apply  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior 
more  than  to  those  of  the  coast.  (Xenoph.  Anah. 
V.  9.  § 6 ; Aristoph.  Eq.  2,  65,  102,  110;  Lucian, 
A lex.  9.  foil.)  Besides  the  Paphlagonians  proper 
and  the  Greek  colonists  on  the  coast,  we  hear  of  the 
Heneti  and  Macrones,  concerning  whose  nationality 
nothing  is  known  : they  may  accordingly  have  been 
subdivisions  of  the  Paphlagonians  themselves,  or  they 
may  have  been  foreign  immigrants. 

Until  the  time  of  Croesus,  the  country  was 
governed  by  native  independent  princes,  but  that 
king  made  Paphlagonia  a part  of  his  empire. 
(Herod,  i,  28.)  On  the  conquest  of  Lydia  by  Cyrus, 
the  Paphlagonians  were  incorporated  witli  the  Persian 
empire,  in  which  they  formed  a part  of  the  third 
satrapy.  (Herod,  iii,  90.)  But  at  that  great  dis- 
tance from  the  seat  of  the  government,  the  satraps 
found  it  easy  to  assert  their  independence  ; and 
independent  Paphlagonian  kings  are  accordingly 
mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  Xenophon 
(^Anah.  v,  6.  § 3,  9.  § 2).  In  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  whose  expedition  did  not  touch 
those  northern  parts,  kings  of  Cappadocia  and 
Paphlagonia  are  still  mentioned.  (Arrian,  Anah. 
ii.  4.  § 1 ; iii,  8.  § 5 ; Diod.  Sic.  xnii.  16.)  But 
this  independence,  though  it  may  have  been  merely 
nominal,  ceased  soon  after,  and  Paphlagonia  and 
Cappadocia  fell  to  the  share  of  Eumenes.  (Diod. 
Sic.  xviii.  3 ; Justin,  xiii.  4,  16.)  After  Eumenes’ 
death,  it  was  again  governed  by  native  princes, 
until  in  the  end  it  was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom 
of  Pontus  by  Mithridates.  (Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  p.  72, 
ed.  Bekker ; Diod.  Eclog.  xxxi.  3 ; Justin,  xxxvii.  1; 
Strab.  xii.  p,  540;  Appian,  Mithrid.  11,  12.)  Mi- 
thridates, however,  soon  afterwards  divided  Paphla- 
gonia with  his  neighbour  Nicomedes,  who  made  his 
son,  under  the  name  of  Palaemenes,  king  of  Paphla- 
gonia. (Justin,  xxxvii.  3,  4.)  After  the  conquest 
of  Mithridates,  the  Eomans  united  the  coast  dis- 
tricts of  Paphlagonia  with  Bithynia,  but  the  in- 
terior was  again  governed  by  native  princes  (Strab. 
l.c. ; Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  71  ; Plut.  Pomp.  73)  ; and 
when  their  race  .became  extinct,  the  Komans  incor- 
porated the  whole  with  their  empire,  and  thence- 
forth Paphlagonia  formed  a part  of  the  province  of 
Galatia.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  288,  xii.  pp.  541,  562.) 
In  the  new  division  of  the  empire  in  the  fourth 
century,  Paphlagonia  became  a separate  province, 
only  the  easternmost  part  being  cut  otf  and  added 
to  Pontus.  (Hierocl.  pp.  695,  701.)  The  principal 
coast  towns  were  Amastris,  Erythini,  Cromna, 
Cytorus,  Aegialus,  Abonitichos,  Cimolis, 
Stephane,  Potash,  Ariuene,  Sinope,  and  Ca- 
RUSA.  The  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  country 
was  divided,  according  to  Strabo,  into  nine  districts, 
viz.  Blaene,  Domanetis,  Pimoliselie,  Cimiatene,  Ti- 
monitis,  Gezatorigus,  Marmolitis,  Sanisene,  and  Po- 
tamia.  The  interior  contained  only  few  towns,  such 
as  Pompeiopolis,  Gangra,  and  some  mountain  for- 

^*?APHUS  (Ptol.  viii.  20.  § 3,  &c.:  ^Eth.\nd 
Adj.  ndeptos,  Paphius,  and  Paphiacus),  the  name  of 
two  towns  seated  on  the  S\V.  extremity  of  the  coast 
of  Cyprus,  viz..  Old  Paphos  (Ud(pos  TraXaid,  Ptol. 
V.  14.  § 1 ; or,  in  one  word,  IlaAalTra^os,  Strab. 
xiv.  p.  683;  Palaepaphos,  Plin.  v.  31.  s.  35)  and 
New  Paphos  (Ud<pos  Nea,  Ptol.  1.  c.;  Nea  Paphos, 
Plin.  I,  c.).  The  name  of  Paphos,  without  any  ad- 
junct, is  used  by  poets  and  by  writers  of  prose  to 
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denote  both  Old  and  New  Paphos,  but  with  this  dis- 
tinction, that  in  prose  writers  it  commonly  means 
New  Paphos,  whilst  in  the  poets,  on  the  contrary, — 
for  whom  the  name  of  Palaepaphos  would  have  been 
unwieldy, — it  generally  signifies  Old  Paphos,  the 
more  peculiar  seat  of  the  worship  of  Aphrodite.  In 
inscriptions,  also,  both  towns  are  called  Tld^os. 
This  indiscriminate  use  is  sometimes  productive  of 
ambiguity,  especially  in  the  Latin  prose  authors. 

Old  Paphos,  now  Kukla  or  KonuTclia  (Engel, 
Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  125),  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Cinyras,  the  father  of  Adonis  (Apollod. 
iii.  14);  though  according  to  another  legend  pre- 
served by  Strabo  (xi.  p.  505), — whose  text,  however, 
varies, — it  was  founded  by  the  Amazons.  It  was 
seated  on  an  eminence  (“celsa  Paphos,”  Yirg.Aen.x. 
51),  at  the  distance  of  about  10  stadia,  or  1^  mile, 
from  the  sea,  on  which,  however,  it  had  a roadstead, 
it  was  not  far  distant  from  the  promontory  of  Ze- 
phyrium  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  683)  and  the  mouth  of  the 
little  river  Bocarus.  (Hesych.  s.  v.  BwKapos.')  The 
fable  ran  that  Venus  had  landed  there  when  she  rose 
from  out  the  sea.  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  3 ; Mela,  ii.  7 ; 
Lucan,  viii.  456.)  According  to  Pausanias  (i.  14), 
her  worship  was  introduced  at  Paphos  from  Assyria; 
but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  was  of  Phoe- 
nician origin.  [Phoenicia.]  It  had  been  very 
anciently  established,  and  before  the  time  of  Homer, 
as  the  grove  and  altar  of  Aphrodite  at  Paphos  are 
mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  (viii.  362).  Here  the 
worship  of  the  goddess  centred,  not  for  Cyprus  alone, 
but  for  the  whole  earth.  The  Cinyradae,  or  de- 
scendants of  Cinyras, — Greek  by  name,  but  of  Phoe- 
nician origin, — were  the  chief  priests.  Their  power 
and  authority  were  very  great ; but  it  may  be  inferred 
from  certain  inscriptions  that  they  were  controlled 
by  a senate  and  an  assembly  of  the  people.  There  was 
also  an  oracle  here.  (Engel, i.p.  483.)  Few  cities  have 
ever  been  so  much  sung  and  glorified  by  the  poets. 
(Cf.  Aesch.  Suppl.  525;  Virg.  Aen.  i.  415;  Hor. 
Od.  i.  19,  30,  iii.  26;  Stat.  i.  2.  101 ; Aristoph. 
Lysis.  833,  &c.  &c.)  The  remains  of  the  vast  tem- 
ple of  Aphrodite  are  still  discernible,  its  circumfe- 
rence being  marked  by  huge  foundation  walls.  After 
its  overthrow  by  an  earthquake,  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Vespasian,  on  whose  coins  it  is  represented,  as  well 
as  on  earlier  and  later  ones,  and  especially  in  the 
most  perfect  style  on  those  of  Septimius  Severus. 
(Engel,  vol.  i.  p.  130.)  From  these  representations, 
mid  from  the  existing  remains,  Hetsch,  an  architect 
of  Copenhagen,  has  attempted  to  restore  the  building. 
(Muller’s  Archdol.  § 239,  p.  261 ; Eckhel,  vol.  iii. 

p.  86.) 

New  Paphos,  now  Baffa,  was  seated  on  the  sea, 
near  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  and  pos- 
sessed a good  harbour.  It  lay  about  60  stadia,  or 
between  7 and  8 miles  NW.  of  the  ancient  city. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  683.)  It  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Agapenor,  chief  of  the  Arcadians  at  the 
siege  of  Troy  (Horn.  ll.  ii.  609),  who,  after  the 
the  capture  of  that  town,  was  driven  by  the  storm, 
which  separated  the  Grecian  fleet,  on  the  coast  of 
Cyprus.  (Paus.  viii.  5.  § 3.)  We  find  Agapenor 
mentioned  as  king  of  the  Paphians  in  a Greek  dis- 
tich preserved  in  the  Analecta  (i.  p.  181,  Brunk); 
and  Herodotus  (vii.  90)  alludes  to  an  Arcadian 
colony  in  Cyprus.  Like  its  ancient  namesake,  Nea 
Paphos  was  also  distinguished  for  the  worship  of 
Venus,  and  contained  several  magnificent  temples 
dedicated  to  that  goddess.  Yet  in  this  respect  the 
old  city  seems  to  have  always  retained  the  pre- 
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eminence ; and  Strabo  tells  us,  in  the  passage  be- 
fore cited,  that  the  road  leading  to  it  from  Nea 
Paphos  was  annually  crowded  with  male  and  female 
votaries  resorting  to  the  more  ancient  shrine,  and 
coming  not  only  from  the  latter  place  itself,  but 
also  from  the  other  towns  of  Cyprus.  When  Seneca 
says  (iV.  Q.  vi.  26,  Ep.  91)  that  Paphos  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  to  which  of  the  towns  he  refers.  Dion  Cassius 
(llv.  23)  relates  that  it  was  restored  by  Augustus, 
and  called  Augusta  in  his  honour ; but  though 
this  name  has  been  preserved  in  inscriptions,  it 
never  supplanted  the  ancient  one  in  popular  use. 
Paphos  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(xiii.  6)  as  having  been  visited  by  St.  Paul,  when 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
governor.  Tacitus  (^Hist.  ii.  2,  3)  records  a visit  of 
the  youthful  Titus  to  Paphos  before  he  acceded  to 
the  empire,  who  inquired  with  much  curiosity  into 
its  history  and  antiquities.  (Cf.  Suet.  Tit.  c.  5.) 
Under  this  name  the  historian  doubtless  included  the 
ancient  as  well  as  the  more  modern  city;  and  among 
other  traits  of  the  worship  of  the  temple  he  records, 
with  something  like  surprise,  that  the  only  image  of 
the  goddess  was  a pyramidal  stone, — a relic,  doubt- 
less of  Phoenician  origin.  There  are  still  considerable 
ruins  of  New  Paphos  a mile  or  two  from  the  sea; 
among  which  are  particularly  remarkable  the  re- 
mains of  three  temples  which  had  been  erected  on 
artificial  eminences.  (Engel,  Kypros,  2 vols.  Berlin, 
1841.)  [T.H.  D.] 

PAPIRA  or  PAPYRA,  a town  in  the  west  of 
Galatia,  on  the  road  between  Ancvra  and  Pessinus. 

{It.  Ant.  p.  201.)  ' [L.  S.] 

PAPLISCA,  a town  of  the  Liburni  (Geog.  Rav.  ' 
iv.  16),  which  has  been  identified  with  Jablanatz 
on  the  mainland  facing  the  S.  of  the  island  of  Arhe.  \ 

(Neigebaur,  Die  Sud-Slaven,  p.  225.)  [E.  B.  J.]  j 

PAPPA  (ndiTTro),  a town  in  the  northern  part  of 
Pisidia.  (Ptol.  v.  4.  § 12;  Hierocl.  p.  672;  Concil. 

Nic.  pp.  358,  575.)  i 

PAPPUA  MONS  {Uamrova,  Procop.  B.  V.  ii.  ^ 
4,7),  the  inaccessible  mountain  country  in  the  interior  ] 
of  Numidia,  where  the  conquest  of  Africa  was  com-  ' 
pleted  by  Belisarius,  in  the  spring  of  A.  d.  534,  and 
where  Gelimer,  the  last  of  the  Vandal  kings,  was 
taken.  (Le  Beau,  Bos  Empire,  vol.  viii.  p.  248 ; 
Gibbon,  c.  xii.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PAPRE'MIS  {UdirpTtfus,  Herod,  ii.  59,  71),  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  alone,  and  appears  to  have 
been  seated  in  the  western  parts  of  Lower  Aegypt. 
Mannert  (x.  pt.  i.  pp.  517 — 519),  without  very  good 
grounds  for  his  supposition,  believes  it  to  have  been 
another  name  for  Xois.  (Comp.  Champoll.  VEgypte, 
vol.  ii.  p.  213.)  Papremis  was  the  capital  of  a 
nome  called  Papremites  (Herod,  ib.  165),  one  of  the 
districts  assigned  to  the  Hermotybian  division  cf 
the  Aegyptian  army.  A deity  corresponding  in  his 
attributes  to  the  Greek  Ares  was  worshipped  in  this 
nome;  and  the  river-horse  was  sacred  to  him.  His 
festivals  were  of  a sanguinary  character,  in  which 
opposite  parties  of  priests  contended  with  staves,  and 
inflicted  on  one  another  sometimes  death,  and  usually 
serious  wounds.  Now  the  river-horse  was  among 
the  emblems  of  Typhon,  the  destroying  principle; 
and  the  festivals  of  the  Papremite  deity  savoured  of 
violence  and  destruction.  He  may  accordingly  have 
been  one  of  the  forms  of  Typhon,  whose  worship  was 
widely  spread  over  the  Delta.  There  is  indeed  an 
Aegyptian  god  named  Ranpo  (Wilkinson,  M.  4'  C. 
pi.  69,  70),  whose  attributes  answer  to  those  of 
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Ares,  and  who  may,  accordingly,  have  been  the 
object  of  Papremite  worship.  In  the  Papremite 
nome  a battle  was  fought  between  the  Persians  and 
Aegyptians,  in  which  the  satrap  Achaemenes  was 
defeated  by  Inarns,  king  of  Lower  Aegypt,  b,  c. 
460.  (Herod,  iii.  12,  comp.  vii.  7;  Qte&ias ^Excerpt. 
Persic,  c.  32;  Time.  i.  104,  109.)  It  is  useless  to 
speculate  which  of  the  various  mounds  of  ruins  in  the 
Delta  cover  the  site  of  a town  whose  exact  situation 
cannot  be  discovered.  [W.  B.  D.] 

PARACANDA.  [Maracanda.] 
PARACHELOmS.  [Aetoua,  p.  63,  a.  ] 
PARACHOATRAS  (o  Ilapaxoddpas,  Ptol.  vi.  2. 
§ 3,  4.  § 1),  the  great  south-eastern  chain  of  the 
Taurus,  which  under  various  names  extended  from 
the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  province  of  Persis  The  por- 
tion so  called  appears  to  have  been  the  central  part 
between  the  mountains  of  Media  Atropatene  on  the 
N.  and  those  of  Persis  on  the  S.  Of  this  portion  1\I. 
Orontes  (now  Elwend)  was  the  most  considerable. 
Ancient  geographers  are  not  clear  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  local  names  prevailed.  Thus  Strabo 
evidently  places  the  Parachoathras  far  to  the  N., 
and  seems  to  have  considered  it  a prolongation  of 
the  Anti- Taurus  in  the  direction  of  N.  Media  and 
Hyrcania  (xi.  pp.  511,  514,  522).  Ptolemy  seems 
to  have  considered  it  a continuation  towards  the  S. 
of  the  portion  of  the  Anti-Taurus  which  was  called 
M.  Jasonius.  [V.] 

PARADA,  a town  in  Africa  Propria,  on  the  road 
from  Thapsus  to  Utica.  (Hirt.  .B.  A/r.  87.)  It 
may  perhaps  be  identical  with  the  town  of  ^apd, 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  831).  Manner!  (x.  2. 
p.  374)  places  it  on  Mount  Zowan.  [T.  H.  D.] 
PARAEBA'SIUM.  [Megalopolis,  p.  310,  b.] 
PARAEPAPHTTIS  (UapanracpiTis),  a district 
of  ancient  Carmania  Deserta  (now  Kirman')  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (vi.  8.  § 12).  [V.] 

i PARAETACE'NE  (UapairaKpur}'),  a district  of 
I ancient  Persis  which  extended  along  the  whole  of  its 
I N.  frontier  in  the  direction  of  Media  Magna,  to 
which,  indeed,  it  in  part  belonged.  The  name  is 
first  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  calls  one  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Medians  Paraetaceni  (i.  101).  The 
I same  district  comprehended  what  are  now  called  the 
I Bakhtyari  mountains  and  tribes.  The  whole  coun- 
i try  was  rugged  and  mountainous  (Strab.  ii.  p.  80, 
xi.  p.  522,  XV.  p.  723;  Plin.  vi.  27.  s.  31),  and 
appears  to  have  been  inhabited,  like  the  adjacent 
province  of  Cossaea,  by  wild  and  robber  tribes  (xvi. 
p.  744).  The  inhabitants  were  called  Paraetaceni 
(Herod.  1.  c.;  Strab.  1.  c.  xv.  p.  732)  or  Paraetacae 
I (Strab.  XV.  p.  736;  Arrian,  iii.  19).  There  has 
I been  considerable  discussion  with  regard  to  the  ori- 
I gin  of  this  name.  The  best  determination  seems  to 
I be  that  it  is  derived  from  a Persian  word,  Paruta, 

I signifying  mountain;  and  this  again  from  the  San- 
I scrit  Parvata.  It  will  be  observed  that  while  Hero- 
; dotus  gives  the  Paraetaceni  a Median  origin  (1.  c.), 

! and  Stephanus  B.  calls  Paraetaca  a Median  town, 

I Strabo  gives  one  portion  of  the  district  so  named  to 
1 the  Assyrian  province  of  Apolloniatis  or  Sittacene 
(xvi.  p.  736).  There  were,  however,  other  places  of 
the  same  name  at  considerable  distances  from  the 
Median  or  Persian  province.  Thus,  one  is  mentioned 
between  Bactriana  and  Sogdiana,  between  the  Oxus 
and  Jaxartes  (Arrian,  iv.  21 ; Curt.  viii.  14.  17),  and 
another  between  Drangiana  and  Arachosia.  (Isid. 
Char.  p.  8.)  In  India,  too,  we  find  the  Paryeti 
Montes,  one  of  the  outlying  spurs  of  the  still  greater 
chain  of  the  Paropamisus  (or  Hindu  Kush).  (Las- 

I 
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sen,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber,  Encycl.  s.  v.  Paraeta- 
cene.)  [V.] 

PARAETO'NIUM  (IlapaiToriop,  Scyl.  p.  44 ; 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  799  ; Pomp.  Mela,  i.  8.  § 2;  Plin.  v 
5;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 4;  Steph.  B.;  Itin.  Anton.\  Hiero- 
cles),  a town  of  Marmarica,  which  was  also  called 
Ammonia.  Afipcovia,  Strab.  1.  c.)  Its  celebrity 
was  owing  to  its  spacious  harbour,  extending  to  40 
stadia  (Strab.  1.  c.;  comp.  Diod.  i.  31),  but  which 
appears  to  have  been  difBcult  to  make.  (Lucian, 
Quomodo  historia  sit  conscrihenda,  62.)  Parae- 
tonium  was  1300  stadia  (Strab.  ?.  c. ; 1550  stadia, 
Stadiasm.  § 19)  from  Alexandreia.  From  this 
point  Alexander,  b.  c.  332,  set  out  to  visit  the 
oracle  of  Ammon.  (Arrian,  Anal.  iv.  3.  § 3.)  When 
the  “ world’s  debate  ” was  decided  at  Actium,  An- 
tonins stopped  at  Paraetonium,  where  some  Roman 
troops  were  stationed  under  Pinarius  for  the  defence 
of  Aegypt.  (Y\\A.  Anton.  70;  Flor.  iv.  11.)  The 
name  occurs  in  Latin  poetry.  (Ovid,  Met.  ix.  772, 
Amoves,  ii.  13.  7;  Lucan,  iii.  295.)  Justinian  for- 
tified it  as  a frontier  fortress  to  protect  Aegypt  from 
attacks  on  the  W.  (Procop.  de  A ed.  vi.  2.)  An  imperial 
coin  of  the  elder  Faustina  has  been  assigned  to  this 
place,  but  on  insufficient  grounds.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iv. 
p.  116.)  When  the  Aoulad  Aly  were  sovereigns 
over  this  district,  the  site,  where  there  were  ancient 
remains,  retained  the  name  of  Baretoun;  but  after 
their  expulsion  by  the  pasha  of  Aegypt,  it  was 
called  Berek  Marsah.  (Pacho,  Voyage  dans  la 
Marmarique,  p.  28.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PARAGON  SINUS  (Tlapaycijv  kSKttos,  Ptol.  vi. 
8.  § 7 ; Marcian,  c.  28.  ed.  Muller),  a gulf  on  the 
shore  of  Gedrosia,  a little  way  beyond  the  Prom. 
Carpella  (now  Cape  Bomhareek),  according  to  Pto- 
lemy. Marcian  states  that  it  was  of  considerable 
size,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  promontory  called 
Alambater  (now  Rds  GuadeV)  and  the  island  of 
Liba  or  Ziba.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  that  part 
of  Gedrosia  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Ichthyophagi : 
it  is  not,  however,  noticed  in  Nearchus’s  voyage.  [V.] 
PARALATS  (ITopaAals),  a town  of  Lycaonia,  and, 
as  its  name  seems  to  indicate,  situated  near  a lake. 
(Ptol.  V.  6.  § 1 6.)  There  are  coins  bearing  the  in- 
scription “ Jul.  Aug.  Col.  Parlais  ” (Eckhel,  vol.  iii. 
p.  33.  foil.),  from  which  it  appears  that  the  place 
was  made  a Roman  colony.  But  as  the  town  and 
its  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a colony  is  not  mentioned 
elsewhere,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  coins  are 
either  forged  or  have  been  incorrectly  read,  [L.S.] 
PARA'LIA,  or  PA'RALUS.  [Attica,  p.  322.] 
PARA'LIA,  PARA'XIA  [Chalcidice,  Vol.  I. 
p.  598,  a.] 

PARAMBOLE  (Paramvole,  Itin.  Eieros.  p.  568  ; 
Parembole,  Acta  S.  Alex.  Wessel.  p.  568),  a town 
of  Thrace,  on  the  river  Hebrus,  still  called  Parem- 
holis,  according  to  Palma.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PARAPIOTAE  (JlapamiaTat),  an  Indian  tribe 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vii.  1.  § 65),  and  placed  by 
him  on  the  slopes  of  the  Vindius  M.  (Vindhya  Ms.) 
along  the  banks  of  the  Namadus  (Ne^udda). 
Lassen,  in  his  Map  of  Ancient  India,  places  them 
along  the  upper  sources  of  the  same  river.  [ V.] 
PARAPOTA'MII  (UapaTTordfiioi,  Strab.  Paus. ; 
IlapaTroTa/iu'a,  Steph.  B.  s.v.i  Eth.  UapairoTaixios), 
a town  of  Phocis  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cephissus 
(whence  its  name),  and  near  the  frontier  of  Boeotia. 
Its  position  is  described  in  a passage  of  Theopompus, 
preserved  by  Strabo,  who  says  that  it  stood  at  a 
distance  of  40  stadia  from  Chaeroneia,  in  the  en- 
trance from  Boeotia  into  Phocis,  on  a height  of 
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mod€rate  elevation,  situated  between  Parnassus  and 
Mount  Hedylium;  he  adds  that  these  two  moun- 
tains were  separated  from  each  other  by  an  interval 
of  5 stadia,  through  which  the  Cephissus  flowed. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  424.)  Parapotamii  was  destroyed  by 
Xerxes  (Herod,  viii.  33),  and  again  a second  time 
by  Philip  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Sacred  War. 
(Paus.  X.  3.  § 1.)  It  was  never  rebuilt.  Plutarch 
in  his  life  of  Sulla  (c.  1 6)  speaks  of  the  acropolis  of 
the  deserted  city,  which  he  describes  as  a stony 
height  surrounded  with  a precipice  and  separated 
from  Mt.  Hedylium  only  by  the  river  Assus. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  97,  195.) 

PARASO'PIAS  (napacrwTTias),  a town  of  Thes- 
saly in  the  district  Oetaea.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  434.) 

PARAVAEI  (Uapavaioi,  Thuc.  ii.  80;  Rhianus, 
op.  Steph.  B.  s.  V.),  an  Epirot  tribe,  whose  territories, 
conterminous  with  those  of  the  Orestae,  were  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Aous  ( Viosa),  from  which  they 
took  their  name.  In  the  third  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian War,  a body  of  them,  under  their  chief  Oroedus, 
joined  Cnemus  (Thuc.  Z.c.),  the  Lacedaemonian  com- 
mander. Arrian  (^Anab.  i.  7),  describing  the  route  of 
Alexander  from  Elimiotis  (^Grevend  and  Tjersemha) 
to  Pelinnaeum  in  Thessaly,  which  stood  a little  to 
theE.  of  Trikkala,  remarks  that  Alexander  passed  by 
the  highlands  of  Paravaea,  — Ldzari  and  Smolika, 
with  the  adjacent  mountains. 

The  seat  of  this  tribe  must  be  confined  to  the 
valleys  of  the  main  or  E.  branch  of  the  Aous,  and 
the  mountains  in  which  that  river  originates,  ex- 
tending from  the  Aoi  Stena  or  Klisura,  as  far  S.  as 
the  borders  of  Tymphaea  and  the  Molossi,  and 
including  the  central  and  fertile  district  of  Konitza, 
Avith  the  N.  part  of  Zagori.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  115—120, 195.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PARE'MBOLE  (nape^gcJAu,  Melet.  Brev.  p. 
188;  Parambole,  It.  Ant.  p.  161;  /i.  Hieros.  p. 
568)  was  a port  or  castle  (Castra,  Plin.  v.  9.  s.  10) 
on  the  borders  of  Aegypt  and  Aethiopia,  and  alter- 
nately attached  to  either  kingdom.  Parembole  was 
situated  between  Syene  and  Taphis,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Nile,  lat.  23°  40'  N.  In  Roman  times  it  was 
one  of  the  principal  fortresses  of  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  empire,  and  was  usually  occupied  by 
a legion.  On  the  recession  of  the  Roman  boundary 
in  Diocletian’s  reign,  Parembole  Avas  handed  over  to 
the  Nubae,  and  was  frequently  assailed  by  the 
Blemmyes  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
(Procop.  B.  Pers.  i.  19.)  The  ruins  of  its  temples 
may  still  be  seen  at  the  village  of  Debot  or  Debou. 
From  the  square  enclosure  of  brick  found  there  it 
Avould  seem  to  have  been  a penal  settlement  for 
criminals  as  well  as  a regular  station  for  soldiers. 
(Ro.sellin.  Mon.  del  Culto,  p.  189.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

PARE'NTIUM  (UapevTiov : Parenzo),  a city  of 
Istria,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  about 
30  miles  N.  of  Pola.  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23;  Ptol.  iii. 
1.  § 27;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  271;  Tab.  Pent.  \ Anon.  Rav. 
iv.  31.)  From  the  mention  of  the  name  by  Ste- 
phanus  of  Byzantium  (s.  v.')  it  is  probable  that  it 
existed  as  an  Istrian  town  previous  to  the  Roman 
settlement  there.  Phny  calls  it  an  “ oppidum  civium 
Romanorum,”  and  it  would  seem  that  it  was  already 
one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in  the  province, 
though  it  did  not  then  enjoy  the  rank  of  a colony. 
But  we  learn  from  inscriptions  that  it  subsequently 
attained  this  rank  under  Trajan,  and  bore  the 
titles  of  Colonia  Ulpia  Parentium  (Orell.  Inscr. 
72,  3729;  Zmnpt,  de  Colon,  p.  402.)  In  common 
with  the  other  cities  of  Istria,  its  most  flourishing 
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period  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  Western  Empire. 
The  modem  city  of  Parenzo  is  a small  place,  but 
retains  its  episcopal  see,  which  dates  from  a very 
early  period.  [E.  H . B] 

PARGYE'TAE  (nap7u^ot),  a tribe  who,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy  (vi.  1 8.  § 3),  occupied  part  of 
the  chain  of  the  Paropamisus \Hindu  Kush').  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  lived  along  what  are 
noAv  called  the  Solimdn  Koh,  a great  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  extends  nearly  SW.  from  Cdbul  parallel 
with  the  Panjdb.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
correct  orthography  of  their  name  ; and  it  seems 
most  probable  that  the  real  form  is  Parsyetae  or 
Paryetae,  which  is  also  given  by  Ptolemy  as  the 
name  of  another  portion  of  the  chain  of  the  Paropa- 
misus. Both  probably  derive  their  name  from  the 
Sanscrit  Parvata,  which  means  mountains.  [V.] 
PARI'DION.  [Pandioij.] 

PARIENNA  (Jlapi^vva),  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  country  of  the  Quadi,  was  probably  situated  on 
the  river  Waag,  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Barin  or 
Vamn.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 29.)  [L.  S.] 

PARIETINUM,  a tOAvn  of  the  Celtiberians  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  identified  by  some  with  S. 
Clemente.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  447).  [T.  H.  D.] 

PARIN  (UdpLV,  Isidor.  Mans.  Parth.  c.  17,  ed. 
Muller),  a town  mentioned  by  Isidorus  of  Charax  in 
Drangiana,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  Zarangiana.  It  has 
been  conjectured  by  Forbiger  that  it  is  represented 
by  the  Modern  Para;  Muller,  however,  thinks  it  is 
the  same  as  Bakoua.  [V.] 

PARISI  (Tlapiaoi,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 17),  a British 
tribe  dwelling  on  the  NE.  coast  of  Britannia  Romana, 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Abus  (Humber),  con- 
sequently in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Their 
chief  town  Avas  Petuaria  (nerovapia,  Ptol.  1.  c.), 
which  is  thought  to  be  the  same  with  the  Praetorium 
of  the  Itinerary  (pp.  464,  466),  and  whence  there 
was  a road  through  Eboracum  ( York)  to  the  Ro- 
man Wall.  Respecting  the  site  of  Petuaria  there 
have  been  many  conjectures,  and  it  has  been  va- 
riously identified  with  Beverley,  Burgh.  Auldby, 
&c.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PARl'SII.  [Lutetia.] 

PA'RIUM  (Udpior:  Eth.  Tlapiavds),  a coast-town 
of  IMysia,  on  the  Hellespont,  on  the  Avest  of  Priapus, 
in  the  distidct  called  Adrasteia,  from  an  ancient  town 
which  once  existed  in  it  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  588).  Pliny, 
(v.  40)  is  mistaken  in  stating  that  Homer  applied 
the  name  of  Adrasteia  to  Parium,  and  the  only  truth 
that  seems  to  he  at  the  bottom  of  his  assertion  is  that 
a town  Adrasteia  did  at  one  time  exist  between  Pri- 
apus and  Parium,  and  that  on  the  destruction  of 
Adrasteia  all  the  building  materials  w'ere  transferred 
to  Parium.  According  to  Strabo,  Parium  was  a 
colony  of  Milesians,  Erythraeans,  and  Parians  ; while 
Pausanias  (ix.  27.  § 1)  calls  it  simply  a colony  of 
Erythrae.  According  to  the  common  traditions,  it 
had  received  its  name  from  Parius,  a son  of  Jason. 
(Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  v.  125,  ad  Dion.  Per.  517  ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.) 

The  harbour  of  Parium  was  larger  and  better 
than  that  of  the  neighbouring  Priapus  ; whence  the 
latter  place  decayed,  while  the  prosperity  of  the  for- 
mer increased.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  Parium 
became  a Roman  colony,  as  is  attested  by  coins  and 
inscriptions.  It  contained  an  altar  constructed  of  the 
stones  of  an  oracular  temple  at  Adrasteia  which  had 
been  removed  to  Parium  ; and  this  altar,  the  work  of 
Heraiocreon,  is  described  as  very  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  its  size  and  beauty.  Strabo  and  Phny  (vii. 
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2)  mention,  as  a curiosity,  that  there  existed  at  Pa- 
rium  a family  called  the  Ophiogenes  (jO(pioyeve7s'), 
the  members  of  which,  like  the  Libyan  Psylli,  had  it 
in  their  power  to  cure  the  bite  of  a snake  by  merely 
touching  the  person  that  had  been  bitten.  Parium 
is  also  mentioned  in  Herod,  v.  117;  Xenoph.  A nab. 
vii.  2.  § 7, 3.  § 16  ; Ptol.  v.  2.  § 2 ; Appian,  Mithrid. 
76;  Mela,  i.  19;  Polyaen.  vi.  24.  The  present 
town  occupying  the  site  of  Parium  bears  the  name  of 
Kemer  or  Kamares,  and  contains  a few  ancient  re- 
mains. The  w'alls  fronting  the  sea  still  remain,  and 
are  built  of  large  square  blocks  of  marble,  without 
mortar.  There  are  also  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  reser- 
voirs for  water,  and  the  fallen  architraves  of  a por- 
tico. The  modern  name  Kamares  seems  to  be  de- 
rived from  some  ancient  subterraneous  buildings 
(^Ka/xapuL)  which  still  exist  in  the  place.  (Walpole, 
Turlcey,  p.  88  ; Sesti'ni,  Num.  Vet.  p.  73.)  [L.  S.] 
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PARMA  (Udpp.a:  Eih.  Parmensis:  Parma),  a 
city  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilia, 
at  the  distance  of  1 9 M.  P.  from  Regium  Lepidum, 
and  40  from  Placentia.  (Jtin.  Ant.  p.  286.)  It  was 
about  15  miles  distant  from  the  Padus,  on  the 
banks  of  a small  stream  called  the  Parma,  from 
which  it  probably  derived  its  name;  and  about  6 
miles  from  the  more  considerable  Tarus  or  Taro. 
We  find  no  mention  of  the  name  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Roman  colony,  though  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  there  already  existed  a Gaulish  town  or 
village  on  the  spot : but  in  b.  c.  183,  after  the 
complete  subjugation  of  the  Boii,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Via  Aemilia,  the  Romans  proceeded  to 
strengthen  their  footing  in  this  part  of  Gaul  by 
founding  the  colonies  of  Mutina  and  Parma,  along 
the  line  of  the  newly  opened  highway,  which,  in 
connection  w’ith  the  two  previously  existing  colonies 
of  Bononia  and  Placentia,  formed  a continuous  chain 
of  Roman  towns,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
Via  Aemilia.  Parma  was  a “ colonia  civium,”  its 
settlers  retaining  their  privileges  as  Roman  citizens  ; 
it  received  in  the  first  instance  2000  colonists,  each 
of  whom  obtained  8 jugera  of  land  for  his  allotment. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  55.)  We  hear  little  of  Parma  for  some 
time  after  this;  it  is  mentioned  incidentally  in  b.c. 
176,  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  proconsul  C.  Clau- 
dius (Id.  xli.  17);  but  appears  to  have  suffered 
little  from  the  wars  with  the  Gauls  and  Ligurians  ; 
and  hence  rose  with  rapidity  to  be  a flourishing  and 
prosperous  town.  But  its  name  is  scarcely  men- 
tioned in  history  till  the  period  of  the  Civil  Wars, 
when  it  sustained  a severe  blow,  having  in  b.  c.  43 
taken  a prominent  part  in  favour  of  the  senatorial 
party  against  M.  Antony,  in  consequence  of  which  it 
was  taken  by  that  general,  and  plundered  in  the 
most  unsparing  manner  by  his  troops.  (Cic.  ad. 
Fam.  X.  33,  xi.  13,  a.,  xii.  5,  Phil.  xiv.  3,  4.)  Cicero 
still  calls  it  on  this  occasion  a Colonia,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  still  retained  that  rank;  but 
under  Augustus  it  received  a fresh  colony,  from 
which  it  derived  the  title  of  Colonia  Julia  Augusta, 
which  we  find  it  bearing  in  mscriptions.  (Gruter, 
Inscr.  p.  492.  5 ; Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  354.)  Pliny 
also  styles  it  a Colonia,  and  there  seems  no  doubt 
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that  it  continued  under  the  Roman  Empire  to  be,  as 
it  was  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  one  of  the  principal 
towns  (rf"  this  populous  and  flourishing  part  of  Italy. 
(Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20  ; Strab.  v.  p.  216 ; Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§ 46 ; Phlegon,  Macrob.  1.)  But  its  name  is 
scarcely  mentioned  in  history : a proof  perhaps  of  the 
tranquillity  that  it  enjoyed.  Its  temtory  was 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  wool,  which 
according  to  Martial  was  inferior  only  to  that 
of  Apulia.  (Martial,  xiv.  155;  Colum.  vii.  2.  §3.) 
In  A.  D.  377,  a colony  of  Goths  was  settled  by  order 
of  Gratian  in  the  territory  of  Parma,  as  well  as  the 
adjoining  districts  (Ammian.  xxxi.  9.  § 4), — a 
proof  that  they  were  already  sufiering  from  a decay 
of  the  population  ; and  it  is  probable  that  it  did  not 
escape  the  general  devastation  of  the  province  of 
Aemilia  by  Attila.  But  it  survived  these  calamities : 
it  still  bears  a part  as  an  important  town  during  the 
wars  of  Narses  with  the  Goths  and  their  allies,  and 
is  noticed  by  P.  Diaconus,  as  one  of  the  wealthy 
cities  of  Aemilia  after  the  Lombard  conquest. 
(Agath.jB.  G.  i.  14—17;  P.Diac..ff{si.  Lang.  ii.  18.) 
It  retained  its  consideration  throughout  the  middle 
ages,  and  is  still  a populous  and  flourishing  place 
with  above  30,000  inhabitants,  but  has  no  remains 
of  antiquity,  except  a few  inscriptions. 

The  Roman  poet  Cassius  Parmensis  would  appear 
from  his  name  to  have  been  a native  of  Parma, 
but  there  is  no  distinct  testimony  to  this  effect. 

The  Itineraiy  (p.  284)  mentions  a line  of  cross- 
road which  proceeded  from  Parma  across  the  Apen- 
nines to  Luca  : this  must  have  ascended  the  valley 
of  the  Parma,  or  the  adjoining  one  of  the  Tarus,  as 
far  as  the  main  ridge,  and  and  thence  descended 
the  valley  of  the  Macra  to  Luna.  This  passage, 
though  little  frequented  in  modern  times,  is  one 
of  the  main  lines  of  natural  communication  across 
this  part  of  the  Apennines,  and  is  in  all  probability 
that  followed  by  Hannibal  on  his  advance  into 
Etruria.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PARMAECAMPI  (UapfiaiKafiiroi),  a tribe  of 
Southern  Germany,  on  the  east  of  Mount  Abnoba 
and  the  Danube;  they  probably  occupied  the  dis- 
trict about  the  town  of  Cham  in  Bavaria.  (Ptol.  ii. 
11.  §24.)  [L.S.] 

PARNASSUS  (Uapvaaads)  a town  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Cappadocia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Halys,  and  on  or  near  a hill,  to  which  it  owed  its 
name,  on  the  road  between  Ancyra  and  Archelais, 
about  63  miles  west  of  the  latter  town.  (Polyb 
XXV.  4 ; It.  Ant.  pp.  144, 206  ; It.  Hieros.  p.  576 
Geogr.  Sacr.  p.  255.)  [L.  S.j 

PARNASSUS  MONS.  [Delphi.] 

PARNES.  [Attica,  p.  321,  seq.] 

PARNON.  [Laconia,  p.  109.] 
PAROECO'POLIS  (napot/cdTToAts,  Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§ 30),  a town  of  Sintice,  in  Macedonia,  on  the  right 
of  the  river  Strymon.  Nigrita,  on  the  road  from 
Saloniki  to  Seres,  was  either  Tristolus  (Tpiaro- 
Xos,  Ptol.  1.  c.)  or  Paroecopolis,  for  these  are  the 
only  two  towns  besides  Heracleia  which  Ptolemy 
assigns  to  Sintice.  If  Nigrita  be  assigned  to  Tri- 
stolus, Paroecopolis  will  be  represented  by  Skaftscha, 
which  lies  to  the  N.  of  the  former  town.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  229.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PAROLISSUM  (JlapoXiacov,  or  TlopdXiaaov, 
Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 6 ; Parolissos,  Tab.  Pent. ; cf.  Orelli, 
Inscr.  No.  3433),  a municipal  town  of  Dacia,  seated 
at  the  termination  of  the  Roman  road  towards  the 
N.  According  to  Marsili  (ii.  p.  85),  Micaza  ac- 
cording to  Mannert  (iv.  p.  216),  on  the  Maroschi 
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above  Weissenhurg;  according  to  Reicliard,  Nagy- 
Banja.  [T.  H.  D,] 

PAROPAMISADAE  (IlapoirajUiO-aSat  or  Ilapo- 
TTavurddai,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  691,  &c.  ; Diod.  xvii.  82  ; 
Arrian,  Anab.  v.  3 ; Ptol.  vi.  18  ; Paropamisii, 
Mela,  i.  2.  § 5),  the  collective  name  of  a number  of 
small  tribes  who  lived  along  the  spurs  of  the  great 
chain  of  the  Paropamisus  (^Hindu  Kush),  and  chiefly 
along  its  southern  and  eastern  sides.  The  dis- 
trict they  inhabited,  which  was  called  generally 
7}  Tlapoirafuaddcov  (Arrian,  Anab.  v.  3),  was 

bounded  on  the  W.  by  Ariana,  on  the  N.  by  Bac- 
triana,  on  the  E.  by  the  Indus  and  Panjdb,  and 
on  the  S.  by  Arachosia.  It  comprehended  therefore 
the  whole  of  Cabulistdn,  and  a considerable  portion 
of  Afghanistan.  The  two  principal  rivers  of  this 
district  were  the  Dargamenes  (now  Gori)  and  Co- 
phen  {Cdbul  river).  The  population  appears  to 
have  been  a free  independent  mountain  race,  who 
never  till  the  time  of  Alexander  had  been  compelled 
to  submit  to  a foreign  ruler.  During  the  Persian 
dominion  of  Asia,  as  the  Paropamisadae  are  not 
mentioned,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  remained 
unsubdued.  Their  chief  tribes  were  the  Bolitae 
(perhaps  Caholitae,  the  inhabitants  of  Cdbul),  the 
Ambautae,  Parsii,  and  Paryetae  or  Pargyetae 
(Ptol.  vi.  18.  § 3).  Their  chief  towns  were  Orto- 
spanum  (Cdbul),  Alexandreia  (perhaps  Bamidn), 
Gauzaca,  and  Capissa  or  Caphusa.  The  valleys 
between  the  mountains,  though  exposed  to  great 
cold  during  the  winter,  were  very  fertile.  (Strab. 
xvi.  p.  725  ; Curt.  vii.  3.  § 15.)  [V.] 

PAROPAMISUS  (o  llapoTzdg.i(xos,  Strab.  xv. 
p.  689  ; IlapoTrdj'to’os,  Ptol.  vi.  11.  § 17  ; IlapoTrd- 
fiKTos,  Arrian,  Anab.  v.  4.  § 5 ; Uapondfua-aos, 
Steph.  B.  s.  V. ; Paropamisus,  Mela,  i.  1 5.  § 2 ; Plin. 
vi.  17.  s.  20),  a great  chain  of  mountains  extending 
from  about  67°  E.  long,  to  73°  E.  long.,  and  along 
35°  N.  lat.,  and  forming  the  connecting  link  between 
the  Western  Caucasus  and  the  still  more  eastern 
Imaus  or  Himalaya.  Their  general  modern  name 
is  Hindu  Kush,  but  several  of  the  most  remarkable 
groups  have  their  own  titles  : thus  the  great  moun- 
tains W.  of  Cdbul  are  now  called  Koh-i-Baba,  and 
those  again  N.  of  the  Cdbul  river  in  the  direction 
of  Jellalabdd  bear  the  title  of  Nishadha. 

The  altitude  of  these  mountains,  though  not  so 
great  as  that  of  the  Himalaya^  varies  from  15,000 
to  18,000  feet.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  w'hence 
the  Greeks  obtained  the  name  whereby  they  have 
recorded  these  mountains,  or  which  is  the  best 
orthography  to  adopt.  Yet  it  seems  not  unlikely 
that  Ptolemy  is  the  most  correct,  and  that  in  the 
Greek  Paropanisus  we  have  some  traces  of  the  San- 
scrit Nishadha. 

The  ancient  writers  are  by  no  means  clear  in 
their  accounts  of  these  mountains,  and  there  is  a 
perpetual  confusion  between  the  Taurus  and  the 
Caucasus.  The  reason  of  this  no  doubt  is,  that, 
till  the  time  of  Alexander’s  invasion  they  were 
altogether  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  that  then 
the  oflScers  who  described  different  portions  of  this 
celebrated  expedition  sometimes  considered  the  In- 
dian chain  as  a continuation  of  the  Taurus,  and 
sometimes  of  the  Caucasus.  Thus  Strabo,  in  one 
place,  states  that  the  Macedonians  called  all  the 
mountains  beyond  Ariana  eastward,  Caucasus,  but 
that  among  the  barbarous  people  they  bore  severally 
the  names  of  Paropamisus,  Emodus,  and  Imaus 
(xi.  p.  511)  ; in  another,  he  appears  to  consider  the 
range  which  bouuded  India  on  the  north  to  be  the 
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extreme  end  of  Taurus,  which  extended  to  the 
Eastern  Sea  (xv.  p.  689).  Arrian  appears  to  have 
thought  that  Taums  ought  to  have  been  the  true 
name  of  these,  as  he  considers  this  great  chain  to 
extend  across  the  whole  of  Asia  from  M.  Mycale, 
which  is  opposite  to  Samos.  (Anab.  v.  5.)  But 
he  adds,  that  it  was  named  Caucasus  by  the  Mace- 
donian soldiers  to  gratify  Alexander,  as  though,  in 
passing  into  Sogdiana  through  Bactriana,  he  had 
crossed  the  Caucasus.  Under  the  double  name  ot 
Taurus  and  Caucasus,  he  states  his  belief  that  this 
chain  is  the  W'atershed  of  all  the  great  rivers  of 
Asia.  (1.  c.)  Again,  in  another  place,  he  coincides 
with  the  description  in  Strabo,  and  asserts  that  the 
Indian  names  of  Paropamisus,  Emodus,  &c.,  are 
local  titles  of  the  extended  chain  of  the  Taurus. 
(Ind.  2.)  Other  ancient  authors  agree  more  or 
less  with  these  determinations  : thus  Mela  gives 
the  whole  central  chain  from  E.  to  W.  the  name  of 
Taurus  (i.  15,  iii.  7);  Curtius  calls  it  Caucasus 
(vii.  3.  § 19,  viii.  9.  § 3)  ; Pliny,  enumerating  the 
several  groups  from  E.  to  W.,  gives  the  name  of 
Caucasus  to  that  portion  W.  of  the  Hindu  Kush 
which  connects  the  chain  with  the  Caucasus  and 
Taurus  of  Western  Asia  (vi.  17.  s.  21)  ; Ptolemy 
appears  to  have  considered  the  Paropamisus  part 
of  the  Caucasus  (vi.  18.  § 1) ; lastly,  Polybius, 
speaking  of  the  Oxus,  states  that  it  derived  its 
waters  from  the  Caucasus  (x.  46,  xi.  32).  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  present  name  of  Hindu 
Kush  is  derived  from  Indicus  Caucasus.  [V.] 
PARO'PUS  (ndpwTTos : Eth.  Paropinus),  a town 
of  Sicily  mentioned  by  Polybius  (i.  24)  during  the 
First  Punic  War,  in  a manner  that  seems  to  indi- 
cate its  site  between  Panormus  and  Thermae  (Ter- 
mini). It  is  not  noticed  by  any  of  the  geographers 
except  Pliny,  who  mentions  it  in  his  list  of  tlie 
stipendiary  towns  of  Sicily  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14); 
and  in  another  passage  (Jb.  § 92)  speaks  of  the 
island  of  Ustica  as  lying  “ contra  Paropinos.”  This 
is  all  the  clue  we  have  to  its  position,  and  its  exact 
site  cannot  therefore  be  determined.  [E.  H.  B.] 
PAROREATAE.  [Elis,  p.  818,  a.] 
PAROREIA.  [Megalopolis,  p.  309,  b.] 
PAROREIA  (Ylapdpeia),  a city  of  Thrace  on  the 
borders  of  Macedonia  (Liv.  xxxix.  27,  xlii.  51),  is 
called  by  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.)  a city  of  Macedonia. 
Its  inhabitants  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  10.  s. 
17)  under  the  name  of  Paroraei. 

PARORIOS,  [Phrygia.] 

PAROS  or  PARUS  (ndpos  ; Eth.  Udptos  : 
Paro),  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  Cyclades,  lies  west  of  Naxos,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a channel  about  6 miles 
wide.  It  was  said  to  have  been  originally  inhabited 
by  Cretans  and  Arcadians,  and  to  have  received  its 
name  from  Parus,  a son  of  the  Arcadian  Parrhasius. 
(Callimach.  aj).  Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  It  was  also  re- 
ported to  have  borne  the  names  of  Pactia,  Deme- 
trias,  Zacynthus,  Hyleesa,  Minoa,  and  Cabarnis. 
(Nicanor,  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  It  was  colonised  by 
the  lonians,  and  became  at  an  early  period  so  pros- 
perous as  to  send  colonies  to  Thasus  (Thuc.  iv. 
104;  Strab.  x.  p.  487),  to  Parium  on  the  Propontis 
(Strab.  1.  c.),  and  to  Pharus  on  the  Illyrian  coast. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  315.)  After  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
Miltiades  in  vain  endeavoured  to  subjugate  the 
island.  (Herod,  vii.  133,  seq. ; Ephorus,  ap.  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.)  The  Parians  did  not  take  part  in  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  but  kept  aloof  at  Cythnus,  watching 
the  course  of  events.  (Herod,  viii.  67.)  They  es- 
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caped,  however,  punishment,  by  giving  large  bribes 
to  Tlieinistocles.  (Herod,  viii.  112.)  Along  with 
the  other  islands  in  the  Aegaean,  Paros  shortly  after- 
wards became  subject  to  Athens,  and,  according  to 
an  inscription,  paid  the  imperial  city  the  yearly 
tribute  of  19,440  drachmas.  (Franz,  Elem.  Epigr. 
Gr.  No.  49.)  Paros  subsequently  shared  the  fate 
of  the  other  Cyclades  ; and  there  is  nothing  further 
in  its  history  to  require  special  mention.  The  poet 
Archilochus  was  a native  of  Paros. 

The  island  consists  of  a single  round  mountain, 
sloping  evenly  to  a maritime  plain  which  surrounds 
the  mountain  on  every  side.  It  was  celebrated  in 
antiquity  for  its  white  marble,  which  was  exten- 
sively employed  in  architecture  and  sculpture,  and 
was  reckoned  only  second  to  that  of  Mt.  Pentelicus. 
The  best  kind  was  called  Kidos  KvxviTrjs, 
or  \vydos.  (Athen.  v.  p.  205;  Plin.xxxvi.  5.  s.  14: 
Diod.  ii.  52.)  The  quarries  were  chiefly  in  Mt. 
Marpessa.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Mdpir7](T(ra;  Marpessia 
cautes,  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  471.)  The  Parian  figs  were 
also  celebrated.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  76.)  According  to 
Scylax  (p.  22)  Paros  possessed  two  harbours.  Its 
chief  city,  which  bore  the  same  name  as  the  island, 
was  on  the  western  coast.  It  is  now  called  Pa- 
roikia,  and  contains  several  ancient  remains.  On 
a small  hill  SE.  of  the  city  Ross  discovered  in 
the  walls  of  a house  the  inscription  A^yttTjrpos 
KapTTO(p6pov,  and  close  by  some  ancient  ruins. 
This  was  probably  the  site  of  the  sanctuary  of 
Demeter  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Miltiades,  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  temple  was  outside  the 
city  and  stood  upon  a hill.  (Herod,  vi.  134.) 
Paros  had  in  1835  only  5300  inhabitants.  (Thiersch, 
Ueber  Paros  undParische  Inschriften,  in  the  Ah- 
handl.  der  Bayrischen  Akad.  of  1834,  p.  583,  &c.; 
Ross,  Reisen  auf  den  Griech.  Inseln,  vol.  i.  p.  44 ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  85,  &c.) 
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PARRHA'SIA,  PARRHA'SII.  [Arcadia, 

р.  192,  b.] 

PARSICI  MONTES,  a small  chain  of  mountains 
in  the  western  part  of  Gedrosia,  beyond  the  river 
Arabres.  Foi'biger  has  conjectured  that  they  are 
the  same  as  the  present  Buskurd  Mts.  Connected 
doubtless  with  these  mountains,  and  in  the  same 
district  was  the  Parsis  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  21.  § 5), 
which  he  calls  a metropolis,  an  opinion  in  which 
IMarcian  assents  (c.  24,  ed.  Muller),  and  another 
tribe  whom  Ptolemy  calls  the  Parsirae  or  Parsidae 
(vi.  21.  § 4).  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  these  are 
the  same  people  whom  Arrian  calls  Pasirae  (^Ind. 

с.  26)  and  Pliny  Pasires  (vi.  23.  s.  26).  [V.] 

PARTHALIS  (Plin.  vi.  18.  s.  22),  the  name 

given  by  Pliny  to  the  palace  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Calingae,  who  lived  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges. 
The  last  edition  of  Pliny  by  Sillig  reads  Protalis 
for  the  older  form,  Parthalis.  [V.] 

PARTHANUM,  a town  in  Rhaetia,  on  the  road 
from  Laureacum  to  Veldidena,  where,  according  to 
the  Notitia  Imperii  (in  which  it  is  called  Parro- 
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dunum),  the  first  Rhaetian  cohort  was  stationed. 
(Itin.  Ant.  pp.  257,  275.)  Its  site  is  generally 
identified  with  the  modern  Partenkirchen.  [L.S.] 
PARTHE'NI  PARTHFNI  (Jlapewoi,  UapBivoi, 
Ylapffipoi,  Strab.  vii.  p.  326;  Appian,  Illyr.\‘, 
Dion  Cass.  xli.  49 ; Cic.  in  Pis.  40 ; Pomp.  Mela, 
ii.  3.  § 11;  Plin.  iii.  26),  a people  of  Grecian  Illy- 
ricum,  who  may  be  placed  to  the  N.  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Epidamnus,  and,  consequently,  next  to 
the  Taulantii.  They  are  often  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  war  with  Illyricum,  b.  c.  229,  but  as 
friends  rather  than  foes  of  the  Romans,  having 
submitted  at  an  early  period  to  their  arms.  (Polyb. 
ii.  11;  Liv.  xxix.  12.)  After  the  death  of  Philip, 
king  of  Macedon,  they  appear  to  have  been  added  to 
the  dominions  of  Pleuratus,  an  Illyrian  prince  allied 
to  the  Romans.  (Polyb.  xviii.  30;  Liv.  xxx.  34, 
xliv.  30.)  Their  principal  town  was  Parthus 
(Tl&pBos,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  which  was  taken  by 
Caesar  in  the  course  of  his  campaign  with  Pom- 
peius.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  41.)  In  Leake’s  map  the 
site  is  marked  at  Ardhenitza  ( ?).  The  double-hilled 
Dimallum,  the  strongest  among  the  Illyrian  places, 
with  two  citadels  on  two  heights,  connected  by  a 
wall  (Polyb.  iii.  18,  vii.  9),  was  within  their  terri- 
tory. There  is  no  indication,  however,  of  its  precise 
situation,  .which  was  probably  between  Lissus  and 
Epidamnus.  Of  Eugenium  and  Bargulum,  two 
other  fortresses  noticed  by  Livy  (xxix.  12),  nothing 
further  is  known.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PARTHE'NIAS.  [Harpina.] 
PARTHE'NIUM  (rh  liapBiviov  opos),  a moun- 
tain on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia  and  Argolis,  across 
w'hich  there  was  an  important  pass  leading  from 
Argos  to  Tegea.  [See  Vol.  I.  pp.  201,  202.] 
(Pans.  viii.  6.  § 4;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  376,  389;  Po- 
lyb. iv.  23;  Liv.  xxxiv.  26;  Plin.  iv.  6.  s.  10.)  It 
was  sacred  to  Pan ; and  it  was  upon  this  mountain 
that  the  courier  Pheidippides  said  that  he  had  had 
an  inteiwiew  with  Pan  on  returning  from  Sparta, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  ask  assistance  for  the 
Athenians  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
(Herod,  vi.  105 ; Pans.  i.  28.  § 4,  viii.  54.  § 6.) 
The  pass  is  still  called  Parthtni,  but  the  whole 
mountain  bears  the  name  of  Roino.  It  is  3993 
feet  in  height.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  329,  seq. ; 
Pelopormesiaca,  p.  203.) 

PARTHE'NIUM  (UapBepiov),  a town  in  Mysia, 
in  the  south  of  Pergamum.  (Xenoph.  Anah.  vii.  8. 
§§  15, 21 ; Plin.  v.  33.)  Its  exact  site  has  not  been 
ascertained.  [L.  S.] 

PARTHE'NIUM  MARE  (TlapBepiKhp  ir4\uyos, 
Greg.  Naz.  Or.  xix.),  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mare 
Internum,  between  Egypt  and  Cyprus.  (Amm. 
Marc.  xiv.  8.  § 10:  from  which  writer  it  also  ap- 
pears that  it  was  sometimes  called  the  Issiac  Sea  — 
“ a vespera  (Aegyptus)  Issiaco  disjungitur  mari, 
quod  quidam  nominavere  Parthenium,”  xxii.  15. 
§2.)  [T.HD.] 

PARTHE'NIUS  (nop0eVros),  the  most  important 
river  in  the  west  of  Paphlagonia.  It  owes  its  Greek 
name  probably  to  a similarity  in  the  sound  of  its 
native  appellation,  which  is  still  Bartan-Su  or  Bar- 
tine;  though  Greek  authors  fabled  that  it  derived 
its  name  from  the  fact  that  Artemis  loved  to  bathe 
in  its  waters  (Scymn.  226,  foil.)  or  to  hunt  on  its 
banks,  or  from  the  purity  of  its  waters.  The 
river  has  its  sources  on  mount  Olgassys,  and  in  its 
north-western  com'se  formed  the  boundary  between 
Paphlagonia  and  Bithynia.  It  empties  itself  into 
the  Euxine  about  90  stadia  west  of  Amastris.  (Horn. 
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II.  ii.  854  ; Hes.  Theog.  344;  Herod,  ii.  104;  Xenoph. 
Allah.  V,  6.  § 9,  vi.  2.  § 1 ; Strab.  xii.  p.  543;  Ptol. 
T.  1.  § 7;  Arriau,  Peripl.  p.  14;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.,  who 
erroneously  states  that  the  river  flowed  through  the 
middle  of  the  town  of  Amastris;  Ov.  Ex  Pont.  iv. 
10.  49;  Amm.  ^[arc.  xxii.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

PARTHE'NOPE.  [Neapolis.] 

PA'RTHIA  (rj  ITapSuata,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  514,515, 
&c. ; g Uapdu-nvi],  Polyb.  x.  28 ; Steph.  B.s.  v. ; Curt.v. 
12;  Uap9{u,  Ptol.  vi.  5.  § 1;  Parthia,  Plin.  vi.  15.  s. 
1 6),  originally  a small  district  of  Western  Asia,  shut 
in  on  all  sides  by  either  mountains  or  deserts.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  !Media  Atropatene,  on  the  N. 
by  Hyrcania,  on  the  E.  by  Ariana  and  M.  Slasdo- 
ranus,  and  on  the  S.  by  Carmania  Deserta,  M.  Para- 
choathras,  and  Persis.  It  comprehended,  therefore, 
the  southern  part  of  Khordsan,  almost  all  Kohistan, 
and  some  portion  of  the  great  Salt  Desert.  It  was 
for  the  most  part  a mountainous  and  rugged  district. 
The  principal  mountains  were  the  Labus  or  Labutas 
(probably  part  of  the  great  range  now  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Elburz  Mts.~),  the  Parachoathras  (or 
Elwend),  and  the  Masdoranus.  The  few  rivers 
which  it  possessed  were  little  more  than  mountain 
streams,  liable  to  violent  and  sudden  floods  on  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  but  nearly  dry  during  the 
summer:  the  only  names  which  have  been  recorded 
of  these  streams  are,  the  Zioberis  or  Stiboetes,  the 
Rhidagus,  and  the  Choatres.  The  principal  divi- 
sions of  the  land  were  into  Camisene,  on  the  north ; 
Parthyene,  to  the  SW.  of  Camisene,  extending  along 
the  edge  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  as  far  as  the  Caspian 
Gates,  a district  which  some  have  supposed  to  have 
been  the  original  seat  of  the  population,  and  that 
from  which  the  whole  country  derived  its  name; 
Choarene,  the  western  portion  of  the  land,  and  for 
the  most  part  a fruitful  valley  along  the  frontiers  of 
]\Iedia ; Apavarctene,  to  the  S. ; and  Tabiene,  along 
the  bordem  of  Carmania  Deserta.  There  were  no 
great  towns  in  Parthia,  properly  so  called,  but  his- 
tory has  preserved  the  names  of  a few  which  played 
an  important  pai’t  at  different  periods : of  these,  the 
best  known  were  Hecatompolis,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Parthians,  and  the  royal  residence  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Arsacidae,  and  Apameia  Rhagiana. 

Little  is  known  of  Parthian  history  at  an  early 
period ; and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  subject  to  the 
great  empire  of  Persia,  and  subsequently  to  the  first 
successors  of  Alexander,  till  the  first  Arsaces  threw 
off  the  Syro-Macedonian  rule,  and  established  a 
native  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  Parthia  in  b.  c.  256. 
From  this  period  it  grew  rapidly  more  powerful,  till, 
on  the  final  decay  of  the  house  of  the  Seleucidae, 
the  Arsacidan  dynasty  possessed  the  rule  of  the 
greater  part  of  Western  Asia.  Their  long  wars  with 
the  Romans  are  well  kno^vn:  no  Eastern  race  was 
able  to  make  so  effectual  a resistance  to  the  advance 
of  the  Roman  arms,  or  vindicated  with  more  con- 
stancy and  detennination  their  natural  freedom. 
The  overthrow  of  Crassus,  b.  c.  53,  showed  what 
even  the  undisciplined  Parthian  troops  could  do 
when  fighting  for  freedom.  (Dion  Cass.  xl.  21.) 
Subsequent  to  this,  the  Romans  were  occasionally 
successful.  Thus,  in  a.  d.  34,  Vonones  was  sent  as 
a hostage  to  Rome  (Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  1);  and 
finally  the  greater  part  of  the  country  was  sub- 
dued, successively,  by  the  arms  of  Trajan,  by  An- 
toninus, and  Caracalla,  till,  at  length,  the  rise  of  the 
new  Sassanian,  or  native  dynasty  of  Pex’sia,  under 
the  command  of  Artaxerxes  I.  put  an  end  to  the 
house  of  Arsaces  (a.  d.  226).  Subsequent  to  this 
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period  there  is  a constant  confusion  in  ancient 
authors  between  Persians  and  Paithians.  The  his- 
toiy  of  the  Parthian  kings  is  given  at  length  in  the 
Diet,  of  Biog.  Vol.  I.  p.  355,  seq. 

The  inhabitants  of  Parthia  were  called  Parthyaei 
(TlapOvaioi,  Polyb.  x.  31 : Strab.  xi.  p.  509  ; Arrian, 
Anah.  iii.  21 ; Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 41)  or  Parthi  (Udpdoi, 
Herod,  iii.  93;  Strab.  xi.  p.  524;  Plin.  vi.  25.  s.  28; 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  and  were,  in  all  probability, 
one  of  the  many  branches  of  the  great  Indo- Ger- 
manic family  of  nations.  Their  own  tradition  (if, 
indeed,  faithfully  reported)  was  that  they  came  out 
of  Scythia  — for  they  were  wont  to  say  that  Parthian 
meant  exile  in  the  Scythian  tongue.  (Justin,  xli.  1.) 
Herodotus,  too,  classes  them  with  the  people  of 
Chorasmia  and  Sogdiana  (iii.  39,  vii.  66);  and  Strabo 
admits  that  their  manners  resembled  those  of  the 
Scythians  (xi.  p.  515).  On  the  other  hand,  modem 
research  has  demonstrated  their  direct  connection  with 
the  Iranian  tribes;  their  name  is  found  in  the  Zend 
to  be  Pardu,  in  the  Sanscrit  Pdrada.  (Benfey, 
Review  of  Wilsons  Ariana,  Berl.  Jahrb.  1842,  No. 
1 07.)  According  to  Strabo,  who  quotes  Posidonius  as 
his  authority,  the  Parthians  were  governed  by  a double 
council,  composed  of  the  nobles  or  relatives  of  the 
king  (according  as  the  reading  evyevav  or  avy- 
yevuv  be  adopted),  and  of  the  Magians  (xi.  p.  515). 
As  a nation,  they  were  famous  for  their  skill  in  the 
management  of  the  horse  and  for  their  use  of  the 
bow  (Dion  Cass.  xl.  15,  22;  Dionys.  1045;  Plut. 
Crass,  c.  24),  and  for  the  peculiar  art  which  they 
practised  in  shooting  with  the  bow  from  horseback 
when  retreating.  This  peculiarity  is  repeatedly 
noticed  by  the  Roman  poets.  (Virg.  Georg,  iii.  31 ; 
Herat.  Carm.  i.  19.  11,  ii.  13.  17;  Ovid,  Art.  Am. 
i.  209.)  In  their  treatment  of  their  kings  and 
nobles  they  were  considered  to  carry  their  adula- 
tion even  beyond  the  usual  Oriental  excess.  (Virg. 
Georg,  iv.  211  ; Martial,  Epigr.  x.  72, 1 — 5.)  [V-3 
PARTHPNL  [Pakthexi.] 

PARTHUM  (ndpdov  or  ndpdosy  Appian,  Pun. 
viii.  39),  a town  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Carthage,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Zama.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PARTHUS,  in  Illyricum.  [Paktheni.] 
PARUS.  [Paros.] 

PARU'TAE  (Uapovrai,  Ptol.  vi.  17.  § 3),  a tribe 
placed  by  Ptolemy  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Paro- 
pamisus  in  Ariana.  It  is  probable  that  these  people 
derive  their  name  from  the  Sanscrit  Parvata,  mean 
ing  mountain  tribes.  [V.] 

PARYADRES  (UapvdSprjs,  IlapvdOpis,  or  flapu- 
dpdrjs'),  a range  of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains  in  the 
north  of  Pontus,  which  is  connected  with  Mount 
Taurus  and  Mount  Caucasus  (Strab.  xi.  p.  497, 
xii.  p.  548;  Plin.  v.  27,  vi.  9,  11).  It  commences 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Montes  Moschici, 
proceeds  in  a south-western  direction  round  Pontus, 
and  there  forms  the  frontier  between  Armenia  and 
Cappadocia.  A more  southern  branch  of  the  same 
mountain  is  the  Scoedises.  Ptolemy  (v.  13.  §§  5,9) 
describes  this  mountain  as  containing  the  sources  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Ai-axes,  and  accordingly  includes 
within  its  range  Mount  Abus,  from  which  others 
make  those  rivers  flow.  The  Paryadres  contains  the 
sources  of  only  small  rivers,  of  which  the  largest  is 
the  Absarus.  The  mountain  was  in  ancient  times 
thickly  covered  with  wood,  and  the  population  upon 
and  about  it  consisted  of  robbers  (Strab.  xii.  p.  548). 
Many  parts  of  the  mountain  are  extremely  rugged, 
and  almost  inaccessible,  whence  Jklithridates  of  Pon- 
tus built  many  of  his  treasure-houses  there,  and 
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when  pursued  by  Pompey,  concealed  himself  in  its 
fastnesses.  In  a climatic  point  of  view  the  mountain 
divides  Pontus  into  two  distinct  regions  ; for  while 
the  north  side  is  stem  and  cold,  its  southern  side  is 
delightfully  warm.  Hence  the  ancients  called  the 
point  of  transition  in  a pass  between  Trapezus  and 
Satale,  the  Frigidarium.  The  modern  name  of  the 
mountain  is  generally  Kuttag,  but  it  is  also  called 
Kara  Bel.  (Tournefort,  Voyage  i.  lettre  18.  p. 
107.)  [L.  S.] 

PARYE'TAE.  [Pargyetae.] 

PASA'RGAD  AE  (Ilatra^dSoi),  according  to  He- 
rodotus, one  of  the  three  chief  tribes  of  the  ancient 
Persians  (i.  125);  according  to  other  writers,  a 
people  of  the  adjoining  province  of  Carm.ania  (Ptol. 
vi.  8.  § 12;  Dionys.  v.  1069).  The  probability  is, 
that  they  were  the  inhabitants  of  Pasargadae  in 
Persis.  [V.] 

PASA'RGADAE  (UaaapydUi,  Strab.  xv.  730), 
a great  city  of  the  early  Persians,  situated,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities,  on  the  small  river  Cyrus 
(now  A'ur),  in  a plain  on  all  sides  surrounded  by 
mountains.  It  contained,  according  to  Strabo,  a 
palace,  the  treasures,  and  other  memorials  of  the 
Persian  people,  and  though  not  so  magnificent  as 
Persepolis,  was  highly  esteemed  by  that  people  for  its 
antiquity  (xv.  728).  In  another  place  the  same 
geographer  states  that  the  most  ancient  palace  was 
at  Pasargadae  ; and  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
the  tomb  of  Cyras,  who  had  a regard  for  the  spot, 
as  that  on  which  he  finally  overthrew  Astyages  the 
Mede  (xv.  730).  It  is  by  the  notice  of  the  tomb 
of  Cyrus  in  Strabo  Q.  c.),  and  more  fully  in  Arrian 
(vi.  29),  that  we  are  now  enabled  to  identify  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Pasargadae  with  the  modern  Mv/rghdb. 
At  Murghdh  a building  has  been  noticed  by  many 
modern  travellers,  and  especially  by  Morier  and  Ker 
Porter,  which  corresponds  so  well  with  the  description 
in  ancient  authors  that  they  have  not  hesitated  to 
pronounce  it  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  ; and  the  whole 
adjoining  plain  is  strewed  with  relics  of  the  once 
great  capital.  Among  other  monuments  still  re- 
maining is  a great  monolith,  on  which  is  a bas-relief, 
and  above  the  relief,  in  cuneiform  characters,  the 
words  “ I am  Cyrus,  the  king,  the  Achaemenian.” 
The  same  inscription  is  found  repeated  on  other 
stones.  (Morier,  Travels,  i.  p.  30,  pi.  29  ; Ker 
Porter,  i.  p.  500;  Lassen,  Zeitschrift,  p.  152; 
Burnouf,  Memoir e,  p.  169;  Ouseley,  Travels,  ii. 
pi.  49.)  The  name  of  the  place  is  found  in  differ- 
ent authors  differently  written.  Thus  Pliny  writes 
“ Passagarda  ” (vi.  26.  s.  29),  Ptolemy  “ Pasar- 
gada  ”(vi.  4.  § 7).  SirW.  Ouseley  (1.  c.)  thinks 
that  the  original  name  was  Parsagarda,  the  habita- 
tion of  the  Persians,  on  the  analogy  Dakab-gerd, 
Firuz-gerd,  &c.  [V.] 

PASIDA  (ndo-tSo),  a small  port  on  the  coast 
of  Caramania,  mentioned  by  Marciau  {Pervpl.  § 28). 
Forbiger  thinks  that  it  is  the  same  as  that  called  in 
some  editions  of  Ptolemy  Magida,  in  others,  Masin 
(vi.  8.  § 7).  [V.] 

PASINUM,  PASINUS.  [Liburni.] 

PASIRA  (rd  Uaffipd,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  25),  a place 
mentioned  by  Arrian  in  Gedrosia,  as  touched  at  by 
Nearchus  in  his  voyage.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
it  is  to  be  considered  as  distinct  from  another  place 
he  has  mentioned  just  before,  Bagisara.  Kemp- 
thorne  has  identified  the  latter  with  a locality  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Arahah  or  Hormarah  bay, 
and  thinks  that  a large  fishing  village  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  may  be  that  called  by  Nearchus, 
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Pasira  The  inhabitants  were  called  Pasirae  or  Pa- 
sirees.  Pliny  places  the  Pasirae  along  the  river 
Tomberon  or  Tomeras  (vi.  25.  s.  27).  Nearchus, 
however,  makes  the  Tomerus  flow  at  a distance  of 
900  stadia  from  Pasira.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Rhagiraua  of  Ptolemy  refers  to  Bagisaura  or  Pasira 
(vi.  21.  § 2).  [V.] 

PASITIGRIS.  [Tigris.] 

PASSALAE  (JlaaadAai,  Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 15),  a 
tribe  in  India  extra  Gangem,  placed  by  Ptolemy 
between  the  Imaus  and  the  M.  Bepyrrhus.  They 
must  therefore  have  occupied  some  of  the  mountain- 
valleys  on  the  eastern  side  of  Tibet.  Pliny  mentions 
them  also  (vi.  19.  s.  22^  [V.] 

PASSAEON  (naaaaodjv),  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  hlolossi  in  Epeiras.  where  the  kings  and  as- 
sembled people  were  accustomed  to  take  mutual 
oaths,  the  one  to  govern  according  to  the  laws,  the 
other  to  defend  the  kingdom.  (Plut.  Pyrrh.  5.) 
The  town  was  taken  by  the  Roman  praetor  L.  Ani- 
cius Gallus  in  b.  c.  167.  (Liv.  xlv.  26,  33,  34.) 
Its  site  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  apparently  on  the 
sea-coast,  as  Anna  Comnena  mentions  (vi.  5,  p. 
284,  ed.  Bonn)  a harbour  called  Passara  on  the 
coast  of  Epeirus.  If  this  place  is  the  same  as 
the  older  Passaron,  the  ruins  at  DJiramisius, 
which  lie  inland  in  a SSW.  direction  from  lodn- 
nina,  cannot  be  those  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Molossi.  Those  rains  are  very  considerable, 
and  contain  among  other  things  a theatre  in  a very 
fine  state  of  preservation.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  81.) 

PATARA  (Udrapa  : Eth.  Uarapeis,  Patarensis 
or  Pataranus).  1.  A small  town  in  Cappadocia  or 
Ai*menia  Minor.  (Tab.  Pent.') 

2.  A flourishing  maritime  and  commercial  city  on 
the  south-west  coast  of  Lycia.  The  place  was  large, 
possessed  a good  harbour,  and  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Patarus,  a son  of  Apollo.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  666 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  It  was  situated  at  a dis- 
tance of  60  stadia  to  the  south-east  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Xanthus.  (Stadiasm.  Mar.  Mag.  § 219.) 
Patara  was  most  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its 
temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  whose  renown  was  in- 
ferior only  to  that  of  Delphi  ; and  the  god  is  often 
mentioned  with  the  surname  Patareus  (Tlwrapeijs, 
Strab.  1.  c. ; Lycoph.  920 ; Horat.  Carm.  iii.  4.  64 ; 
Stat.  Tkeb.  i.  696;  Ov.  Met.  i.  515;  Virg.  Aen.  iv. 
143;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  15.)  Herodotus  (i.  182)  says 
that  the  oracle  of  Apollo  was  delivered  by  a priestess 
only  during  a certain  period  of  the  year;  and  from 
Servius  (ad  Aen.  1.  c.)  we  learn  that  this  period 
was  the  six  winter  months.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  town  was  of  Phoenician  or  Semitic  origin; 
but  whatever  may  be  thought  on  this  point,  it  seems 
ceiiain  that  at  a later  period  it  received  Dorian 
settlers  from  Crete;  and  the  worship  of  Apollo  was 
certainly  Dorian.  Strabo  informs  us  that  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  of  Egypt,  who  enlarged  the  city,  gave 
it  the  name  of  Arsinoe,  but  that  it  nevertheless  con- 
tinued to  be  called  by  its  ancient  name,  Patara.  The 
place  is  often  noticed  by  ancient  writers  as  one  of  the 
principal  cities  of  Lycia,  as  by  Livy,  xxxiii.41,  xxxvii. 
1 5 — 17,  xxxviii.  39 ; Polyb.  xxii.  26;  Cic.  p.  Flacc. 
32;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  52,81,  Mithr.  27 ; Plin.  ii.ll2, 
V.  28 ; Ptol.  V.  3.  § 3,  viii.  17.  § 22 ; Dionys.  Per. 
129,  507.  Patara  is  mentioned  among  the  Lycian 
bishoprics  in  the  Acts  of  Councils  (Hierocl.  p.  684), 
and  the  name  Patera  is  still  attached  to  its  nume- 
rous ruins.  These,  according  to  the  survey  of  Capt. 
Beaufort,  are  situated  on  the  sea-shore,  a little  to 
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the  eastward  of  the  river  Xanthus,  and  consist  “ of  a 
theatre  excavated  in  the  northern  side  of  a small 
hill,  a ruined  temple  on  the  side  of  the  same  hill, 
and  a deep  circular  pit,  of  singular  appearance, 
which  may  have  been  the  seat  of  the  oracle.  The 
town  walls  surrounded  an  area  of  considerable  ex- 
tent; they  may  easily  be  traced,  as  well  as  the 
situation  of  a castle  which  commanded  the  harbour, 
and  of  several  towers  which  flanked  the  walls.  On 
the  outside  of  the  walls  there  is  a multitude  of  stone 
sarcophagi,  most  of  them  bearing  inscriptions,  but 
all  open  and  empty;  and  within  the  walls,  temples, 
altars,  pedestals,  and  fragments  of  sculpture  appear 
in  profusion,  but  ruined  and  mutilated.  The  situation 
of  the  harbour  is  still  apparent,  but  at  present  it  is 
a swamp,  choked  up  with  sand  and  bushes.”  (Beau- 
fort, Karmania,  pp.  2,  6.)  The  theatre,  of  w hich 
a plan  is  given  in  Leake’s  Asia  Minor  (p.  320), 
was  built  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius ; its 
diameter  is  265  feet,  and  has  about  30  row's  of 
seats.  There  are  also  ruins  of  thermae,  which,  ac' 
cording  to  an  inscription  upon  them,  were  built  by 
Vespasian.  (Comp.  Sir  C.  Fellows,  Tour  in  Asia 
Min.  p.  222,  foil.;  Discov.  in  Lycia,  p.  179,  foil.; 
Texier,  Descript,  de  VAsie  Min.,  which  contains 
numerous  representations  of  the  ancient  remains  of 
Patara;  Spratt  and  Forbes,  Travels  in  Lycia,  i. 
p.  31,  foil.)  [L.S.] 

PATAVISSA  {Uarpov'KTtra,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 7, 
wrongly),  a small  town  of  Dacia,  endowed  by  the 
emperor  Severus  with  the  jus  coloniae.  (Ulpian, 
Dig.  i.  8.  9,  where  it  is  called  Patavicensium  vicus.) 
Variously  identified  "with.  Mar-Ujvar,  orwithPtom 
or  Tovis,  on  the  Marosch;  also  with  Bogatz  and  St. 
Kiraly,  on  a tributary  of  the  same  river.  [T.H.D.] 
PATA'VIUM  (UaTaoviov  : Eth.  Patavinus:  Pa- 
dova), one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  cities 
of  Venetia,  situated  on  the  river  Medoacus  {Brenta), 
about  30  miles  from  its  mouth.  According  to  a 
tradition  recorded  by  Virgil,  and  universally  received 
in  antiquity,  it  was  founded  by  Antenor,  who  escaped 
thither  after  the  fall  of  Troy  ; and  Livy,  himself  a 
native  of  the  city,  confirms  this ‘tradition,  though  he 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  Patavium,  but  de- 
scribes the  whole  nation  of  the  Veneti  as  having 
migrated  to  this  part  of  Italy  under  the  guidance 
of  Antenor.  He  identifies  them  with  the  Heneti,  who 
were  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a Paphlagonian  tribe. 
(Liv.  i.  1 ; Virg.  Aen.  i.  247 ; Strab.  v.  p.  212  ; 
Mel.  ii.  4.  § 2 ; Solin.  2.  § 10.)  The  national 
affinities  of  the  Veneti  are  considered  elsewhere 
[Veneti].  The  story  of  Antenor  may  safely  be 
rejected  as  mythical ; but  we  may  infer  from  the 
general  accordance  of  ancient  writers  that  Patavium 
itself  was  a Venetian  city,  and  apparently  from  an 
early  period  the  capital  or  chief  place  of  the  nation. 
We  have  very  little  information  as  to  its  history, 
before  it  became  subject  to  Kome,  and  we  know 
only  the  general  fact  that  it  was  at  an  early  period 
an  opulent  and  flourishing  city : Strabo  even  tells 
us  that  it  could  send  into  the  field  an  army  of  ‘ 
120,000  men,  but  this  is  evidently  an  exaggeration, 
and  probably  refers  to  the  whole  nation  of  the 
Veneti,  of  which  it  was  the  capital.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  213.)  Whatever  was  the  origin  of  the  Veneti, 
there  seems  no  doubt  they  were  a people  far  more 
advanced  in  civilisation  than  the  neighbouring  Gauls, 
with  whom  they  were  on  terms  of  almost  continual 
hostility.  The  vigilance  rendered  necessary  by  the 
incursions  of  the  Gauls  stood  them  in  stead  on  occa- 
sion of  the  unexpected  attack  of  Cleonymus  the 
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Lacedaemonian,  who  in  b.  c.  301  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Medoacus,  but  was  attacked  by  the 
Patavians,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  cut  off. 
(Liv.  X.  2.) 

It  was  doubtless  their  continual  hostility  with 
the  Gauls  that  led  the  Venetians  to  become  the 
allies  of  Kome,  as  soon  as  that  power  began  to  ex- 
tend its  arms  into  Cisalpine  Gaul.  (Pol.  ii.  23.) 
No  special  mention  of  Patavium  occurs  during  the 
wars  that  followed  ; and  we  ai’e  left  to  infer  from 
analogy  the  steps  by  which  this  independent  city 
passed  gradually  under  the  dependence  and  pro- 
tection of  Rome,  till  it  ultimately  became  an  ordi- 
nary municipal  town.  In  b.  c.  174  it  is  clear  that 
it  still  retained  at  least  a semblance  of  independence, 
as  we  hear  that  it  was  distracted  with  domestic 
dissensions,  which  the  citizens  appealed  to  Rome  to 
pacify,  and  the  consul  M.  Aemilius  was  selected  as 
deputy  for  the  purpose.  (Liv.  xli.  27.)  But  the 
prosperity  of  Patavium  continued  unbroken : for 
this  it  was  indebted  as  much  to  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  its  inhabitants  as  to  the  natural  fertility 
of  its  territory.  The  neighbouring  hills  furnished 
abundance  of  w'ool  of  excellent  quality ; and  this 
supplied  the  material  for  extensive  woollen  manu- 
factures, which  seem  to  have  been  the  staple  article 
of  the  trade  of  Patavium,  that  city  supplying  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Augustus  with  all  the  finer  and  more 
costly  kinds  of  carpets,  hangings,  &c.  Besides 
these,  however,  it  carried  on  many  other  branches 
of  manufactures  also;  and  so  great  was  the  wealth 
arising  from  these  sources  that,  according  to  Strabo, 
Patavium  was  the  only  city  of  Italy,  except  Rome, 
that  could  return  to  the  census  not  less  than  500 
persons  of  fortunes  entitling  them  to  equestrian  rank. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  169,  v.  pp.  213,  218.)  We  cannot 
wonder,  therefore,  that  both  he  and  Mela  speak  of 
it  as  unquestionably  the  first  city  in  this  part  of 
Italy.  (Id.  V.  p.  213  ; Mela,  ii.  4.  § 2.) 

The  Patavians  had  been  fortunate  in  escaping  the 
ravages  of  war.  During  the  Civil  Wars  their  name 
is  scarcely  mentioned;  but  we  learn  from  Cicero 
that  in  b.  c.  43  they  took  part  with  the  senate 
against  M.  Antonius,  and  refused  to  receive  his 
emissaries.  (Cic.  Phil.  xii.  4.)  It  was  probably 
in  consequence  of  this,  that  at  a later  period  they 
were  severely  oppressed  by  the  exactions  of  Asinius 
Pollio.  (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  11.  § 22.)  In  A.  i>.  69 
Patavium  was  occupied  without  opposition  by  the 
generals  of  Vespasian,  Primus,  and  Varus,  during 
their  advance  into  Italy.  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  6.)  From 
its  good  fortune  in  this  respect  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Patavium  continued  down  to  a late 
period  of  the  Empire  to  be  a flourishing  and  wealthy 
city,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  gradually  eclipsed 
by  the  increasing  prosperity  of  Aquileia  and  Medio- 
lanum. Hence  Ausonius,  writing  in  the  fourth 
century,  does  not  even  assign  it  a place  in  his  Ordo 
Nobilium  Urbium.  But  its  long  period  of  prosperity 
was  abruptly  brought  to  a close.  In  A.  D.  452  it 
felt  the  full  fury  of  Attila,  who,  after  the  capture  of 
Aquileia,  which  had  long  resisted  his  arms,  laid 
waste  almost  without  opposition  the  remaining  cities 
of  Venetia.  He  is  said  to  have  utterly  destroyed 
and  razed  to  the  ground  Patavium,  as  well  as  Con- 
cordia and  Altinum  (P.  Diac.  Hist.  Miscell.  xv.  p. 
549);  and,  according  to  a tradition,  which,  though 
not  supported  by  contemporary  evidence,  is  probably 
well  founded,  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  a large 
number  of  fugitives  from  the  former  city  took  refuge 
in  the  islands  of  the  lagunes,  and  there  founded  the 
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celebrated  city  of  Venice.  (Gibbon,  ch.  35,  note 
55.)  But  Patavium  did  not  cease  to  exist,  and 
must  have  partially  at  least  recovered  from  this 
calamity,  as  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  chief  towns 
of  Venetia  when  that  province  was  overrun  by  the 
Lombards  under  Alboin,  in  A.  d.  568.  (P.  Diac. 

Hist.  Lang.  ii.  14.)  It  did  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  that  people  till  near  40  years  afterwards, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Agilulf,  king  of  the  Lom- 
bai'ds,  and  burnt  to  the  ground,  (/c?.  iv.  24.)  But 
it  once  more  rose  from  its  ashes,  and  in  the  middle 
ages  again  became,  as  it  has  continued  ever  since, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  this  part  of 
Italy,  though  no  longer  enjoying  its  ancient  pre- 
eminence. 

It  is  probably  owing  to  the  calamities  thus  suffered 
by  Patavium,  as  well  as  to  the  earthquakes  by  which 
it  has  been  repeatedly  visited,  that  it  has  now 
scarcely  any  relics  of  its  ancient  splendour,  except  a 
few  inscriptions;  and  even  these  are  much  less  nu- 
merous than  might  have  been  expected.  One  of 
them  is  preserved  with  great  care  in  the  town-hall 
as  containing  the  name  of  T.  Livius,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  great  historian  of  the  name, 
who,  as  is  well  known,  was  a native  of  Patavium. 
But  this  is  clearly  a mistake;  the  inscription  in 
question  refers  only  to  an  obscure  freedman ; nor  is 
there  the  slightest  foundation  for  regarding  the  sar- 
cophagus preserved  with  it  as  the  tomb  of  the  cele- 
brated historian.  {Biogr.  Diet.  Vol.  II.  p.  790.) 
But  at  least  the  supposition  was  more  plausible  than 
that  which  assigns  another  ancient  sarcophagus 
(discovered  in  1274,  and  still  preserved  in  the 
church  of  S.  Lorenzo)  as  the  sepulchre  of  Antenor! 
Besides  these  sarcophagi  and  inscriptions,  the  found- 
ations of  ancient  buildings  have  been  discovered  in 
various  parts  of  the  modern  city,  but  nothing  now 
remains  above  ground. 

Patavium  was  the  birthplace  also  of  Thrasea 
Paetus,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero  in  A.  d.  66. 
One  of  the  causes  of  offence  which  he  had  given  was 
by  assisting  as  a tragedian  in  certain  games,  which 
were  celebrated  at  Patavium  every  30  years  in 
honour  of  Antenor,  a custom  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  Trojan  founders  of  the  city.  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi. 
21 ; Dion  Cass.  Ixii.  26.)  We  learn  also  from  Livy 
that  in  his  time  the  memory  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Spartan  Cleonymus  was  preserved  by  an  annual 
mock  fight  on  the  river  which  flowed  through  the 
midst  of  the  town.  (Liv.  x.  2.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PATA'VIUM  (naraowov),  a town  of  Bithynia 
on  the  south  of  Lake  Ascania,  between  the  Sinus 
Astacenus  and  the  Sinus  Cianus.  (Ptol.  v.  1. 
§ 13.)  [L.S.1 

PATERNUM,  a town  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
Bruttian  peninsula,  mentioned  only  in  the  Itineraiy 
of  Antoninus  (p.  114);  from  which  we  learn  that  it 
was  situated  27  miles  from  Roscianum  (^Rossano), 
probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ' Capo  delV 
Alice,  the  ancient  Cape  Crimissa;  but  the  suppo- 
sition that  it  was  the  same  place  with  the  more  an- 
cient city  of  Crimissa  is  a mere  conjecture  ; as  is 
also  its  identification  with  the  modern  town  of  Giro. 
The  name  of  Paternum  again  occurs  in  early  eccle- 
siastical records  as  the  see  of  a bishop,  but  after- 
wards wholly  disappears.  (Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluv. 
p.  207;  Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  213.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PATHISCUS.  [Tibiscus.] 

PATIGRAN  (Ammian,  xxiii.  6),  one  of  the 
three  principal  towns  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  in  Media.  This  nowhere  else 
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noticed ; but  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  name  is  a 
barbarous  corruption  of  the  Tigrana  of  Ptolemy 
(vi.  2.  § 9).  [V.] 

PATMOS  (ndr/ios  : Patmo),  one  of  the  Sporades 
Insulae,  in  the  south-east  of  the  Aegean,  to  the  west 
of  Lepsia  and  south  of  Samos,  is  said  to  have  been 
30  Roman  miles  in  circumference.  (Pliny,  iv.  23 ; 
Strab.  X.  p.488 ; Thucyd.  iii.  23;  Eustath.  ad  Dion. 
Per.  530.)  On  the  north-eastern*  side  of  the  island 
there  was  a town  with  a harbour  of  the  same  name 
as  the  island,  and  the  southernmost  point  formed  the 
promontory  Amazonium  (Stadiasm.  Mar.  Mag.  p. 
488,  ed.  Hoffmann).  This  little  island  is  celebrated 
as  the  place  to  which  St  John  was  banished  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  where  he  is 
said  to  have  composed  the  Apocalypse  (^Revel.  i.  9). 
A cave  is  still  shown  in  Patinos  where  the  apostle  is 
believed  to  have  received  his  revelations.  (Comp. 
Iren.  ii.  22;  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  18;  Dion  Cass. 
Iviii.  1 .)  The  island  contains  several  churches  and 
convents,  and  a few  remains  of  the  ancient  town  and 
its  castle.  (Walpole,  Turkey,  tom.  ii.  p.  43 ; Ross, 
Reisen  auf  den  Griech.  Inseln,  vol.  ii.  p.  123, 
foil.)  [L.  S.] 

PATRAE  (Uarpai;  in  Herod,  i.  145,  Tlarpees, 
properly  the  name  of  the  inhabitants : Hth.  Uarpevs, 
Thuc.;  Uarpaievs,  Pol.  iv.  6;  Patreiisis;  Patrasso, 
Patras,  Patra),  a town  of  Achaia,  and  one  of  the 
twelve  Achaean  cities,  was  situated  on  the  coast,  W. 
of  the  promontory  Rhium,  near  the  opening  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf.  (Herod,  i.  145;  Pol.  ii.  41;  Strab. 
viii.  p.  386.)  It  stood  on  one  of  the  outlying  spurs  of 
Movmt  Panachai'eus  ( Voidhid),  which  rises  imme- 
diately behind  it  to  the  height  of  6322  feet.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  formed  by  an  union  of  three  small 
places,  named  Ai’oe  (’Ap6r)),  Antheia  ( Avdeia),  and 
Mesatis  (Meo-dns),  which  had  been  founded  by  the 
lonians,  when  they  were  in  the  occupation  of  the 
country.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  lonians,  the 
Achaean  hero  Patreus  withdrew  the  inhabitants  from 
Antheia  and  Mesatis  to  Aroe,  which  he  enlarged  and 
called  Patrae  after  himself.  The  acropolis  of  the 
city  probably  continued  to  bear  the  name  of  Aroe, 
which  was  often  used  as  synonymous  with  Patrae. 
Strabo  says  that  Patrae  was  formed  by  a coalescence 
of  seven  derai ; but  this  statement  perhaps  refers  to 
the  restoration  of  the  town  mentioned  below.  (Pans, 
vii.  18.  § 2,  seq.;  Strab.  viii.  p.  337.)  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesian War  Patrae  was  the  only  one  of  the  Achaean 
cities  which  espoused  the  Athenian  cause ; and  in 
B.c.  419,  the  inhabitants  were  persuaded  by  Alci- 
biades  to  connect  their  city  by  means  of  long  walls 
with  its  port.  (Thuc.  v.  52;  P\\xt.  Ale.  15.)  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  city  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Cassander,  but  his  troops  were  driven  out  of  it  by 
Aristodemus,  the  general  of  Antigonus,  b.c.  314. 
(Diod.  xix.  66.)  In  b.c.  280  Patrae  and  Dyme  were 
the  first  two  Achaean  cities  which  expelled  the  Mace- 
donians, and  their  example  being  shortly  afterwards 
followed  by  Tritaea  and  Pharae,  the. Achaean  League 
was  renewed  by  these  four  towns.  [See  Vol.  I. 
p.  15.]  In  the  following  year  (b.c.  279)  Patrae  was 
the  only  one  of  the  Achaean  cities  which  sent  as- 
sistance to  the  Aetolians,  when  their  country  was 
invaded  by  the  Gauls.  In  the  Social  War  Patrae  is 
frequently  mentioned  as  the  port  at  which  Philip 
landed  in  his  expedition  into  Peloponnesus.  In  the 
war  between  the  Achaeans  and  the  Romans  Patrae 
suffered  so  severely,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  abandoned  the  city  and  took  up  their 
abodes  in  the  surrounding  villages  of  Mesatis,  An- 
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theia,  Bolina,  Argyra,  and  Arba.  (Pol.  v.  2,  3,  28, 
&c,;  Pans.  vii.  18.  § 6;  Pol.  xl.  3.)  Of  these  places 
we  know  only  the  position  of  Bolina  and  Argyra. 
Bolina  was  a little  S.  of  the  promontory  Drepanum, 
and  gave  its  name  to  the  river  Bolinaeus.  (Pans.  vii. 
24.  § 4.)  Argyra  was  a little  S.  of  the  promontory 
Rhium.  (Pans.  vii.  23.  § 1.)  Patrae  continued  an 
insignificant  town  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus, 
although  it  is  frequently  mentioned  as  the  place  at 
which  persons  landed  going  from  Italy  to  Greece. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  28,  xvi.  1,  5,  6,  ad  Att.  v.  9,  vii. 
2.)  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (u.c.  48)  Patrae 
was  taken  possession  of  by  Cato,  but  shortly  after- 
wards surrend^i'ed  to  Calenus,  Caesar’s  lieutenant. 
It  was  here  also  that  Antony  passed  the  winter 
(32 — 31)  when  preparing  for  the  war  against  Au- 
gustus ; and  it  was  taken  by  Agrippa  shortly  before 
the  battle  of  Actium.  (Dion  Cass.  xlii.  13,  14, 1.  9, 
13.)  It  owed  its  restoration  to  Augustus,  who  re- 
solved after  the  battle  of  Actium  to  establish  two 
Roman  colonies  on  the  western  coast  of  Greece,  and 
for  this  purpose  made  choice  of  Nicopolis  and  Patrae. 
Augustus  colonised  at  Patrae  a considerable  body  of 
his  soldiers,  again  collected  its  inhabitants  from  the 
surrounding  villages,  and  added  to  them  those  of 
Rhypes.  (Pans.  vii.  18.  § 7;  Plin.  iv.  5.)  He  not 
only  gave  Patrae  dominion  over  the  neighbouring 
towns,  such  as  Pharae  (Paus.  vii.  22.  § 1),  Dyme 
(Paus.  vii.  17.  § 5),  Tritaea  (Paus.  vii.  23.  § 6),  but 
even  over  Locris.  (Paus.  x.  38.  § 9.)  On  coins  it 
appears  as  a Roman  colony  with  the  name  of  Colonia 
Augusta  Aroe  Patremis.  Strabo  describes  it  in  his 
time  as  a populous  place  with  a good  anchorage,  and 
Pausanias  has  devoted  four  chapters  to  an  account 
of  its  public  buildings.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  387 ; Paus.  vii. 
18 — 21.)  Of  these  the  most  important  appear  to 
have  been  a temple  of  Artemis  Laphria,  on  the  acro- 
polis, with  an  ancient  statue  of  this  goddess,  removed 
from  Calydon  to  Patrae  by  order  of  Augustus,  and 
in  whose  honour  an  annual  festival  was  celebrated ; 
the  Odeum,  which  was  the  most  magnificent  build- 
ing of  the  kind  in  Greece,  after  the  Odeum  of  He- 
rodes  at  Athens;  the  theatre;  and  on  the  seaside  a 
temple  of  Demeter,  which  was  remarkable  on  account 
of  a well  in  front  of  it,  which  was  supposed  to  fore- 
tell the  fate  of  sick  persons;  a mirror  was  suspended 
on  the  water,  and  on  this  mirror  there  were  certain 
appearances  indicating  whether  the  person  would 
live  or  die.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  Patrae  was 
noted  for  its  manufacture  of  hyssus  or  flax,  which 
was  grown  in  Elis,  and  was  woven  at  Patrae  into  head- 
dresses (^KSKpixpaKoi)  and  garments.  Women  were 
employed  in  this  manufacture,  and  so  large  was  their 
number  that  the  female  population  was  double  that  of 
the  male ; and  as  a natural  consequence  there  was 
great  immorality  in  the  town.  (Paus.  vii.  21.  § 14.) 

Patrae  has  continued  down  to  the  present  day  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the  Morea, 
being  admirably  situated  for  communicating  with 
Italy  and  the  Adriatic,  and  with  eastern  Greece  by 
means  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth.  It  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Byzantine  writers.  In  a.d.  347  there 
was  an  archbishop  of  Patrae  at  the  council  of  Sar- 
dica.  In  the  sixth  century  it  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  (Procop.  Goth.  iv.  25.)  It  is  subse- 
quently mentioned  as  a dukedom  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  ; it  was  sold  to  the  Venetians  in  1408  ; was 
taken  by  the  Turks  in  1446  ; was  recovered  by  the 
Venetians  in  1533 ; but  was  shortly  afterwards 
taken  again  by  the  Turks,  and  remained  in  their 
hands  till  the  Greek  revolution. 
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The  country  around  Patras  is  a fine  and  fertile 
plain,  and  produces  at  present  a large  quantity  of 
currants,  which  form  an  article  of  export.  The 
modern  town  occupies  the  same  site  as  the  ancient 
city.  It  stands  upon  a ridge  about  a mile  long,  the 
summit  of  which  formed  the  acropolis,  and  is  now 
occupied  by  the  ruins  of  the  Turkish  citadel.  From 
the  town  there  is  a beautiful  sea-view.  “ The  out- 
line of  the  land  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf,  ex- 
tends from  the  snowy  tops  of  Parnassus  in  the  east, 
to  the  more  distant  mountains  of  Acarnania  in  the 
same  direction,  while  full  in  front,  in  the  centre  ot 
the  prospect,  are  the  colossal  pyramids  of  Kakiscala 
(the  ancient  Taphiassus)  and  Vardsova  (the  ancient 
Chalcis),  rising  in  huge  perpendicular  masses  from 
the  brink  of  the  water.”  (Mure,  Tour  in  Greece^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  300.)  There  are  very  few  remains  of  an- 
tiquity at  Patras.  The  modern  citadel  contains 
some  pieces  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  acropolis,  and 
there  are  ruins  of  the  Roman  aqueduct  of  brick.  The 
well  mentioned  by  Pausanias  is  still  to  be  seen  about 
three  quarters  of  a mile  from  the  town  under  a vault 
belonging  to  the  remains  of  a church  of  St.  Andrew, 
the  patron  saint  of  Patras.  Before  the  Greek  revo- 
lution, in  which  Patras  suffered  greatly,  its  popula- 
tion was  about  10,000;  but  its  present  population 
is  probably  somewhat  less.  (Leaka,  Moi'ea,  vol.  ii. 
p.  123,  seq.) 
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PATRAEUS  (narpaeuy),  a place  in  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus,  130  stadia  from  Corocondame, 
and  near  the  monument  of  Satyrus,  the  ruler  of  the 
Bosporus.  Klaproth  places  Patraeus  at  Ahhurwi^ 
5 versts  S.  of  Kertch.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  494;  Bbckh, 
Inscr.  vol.  ii.  p.  163,  n.  2127  ; Klaproth,  Nouv. 
Journal  Asiatique,  vol.  i.  pp.  67,  290  ; Ukert,  vol. 
iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  488.) 

PATROCLI  INSULA  (UaTpSuXov  vriaos,  Paus. 
i.  1.  § 1,  i.  35.  § 1 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ; HarpdKXov 
Strab.  ix.  p.  398),  a small  island  off  the 
southern  coast  of  Attica,  west  of  the  promontory 
Sunium,  so  called  from  Patroclus,  one  of  the  gene- 
rals of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  was  sent  by  this 
king  to  assist  the  Athenians  against  the  Mace- 
donians, and  who  built  a fortress  in  the  island.  It 
is  now  called  Gaidharonisi.  (Leake,  Demi  of  At- 
tica, p.  62,  2nd  ed.) 

PATTALA  (ra  HarraXa,  Arrian,  v.  4,  vi.  17; 
7]  UdTaXr),  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 59),  a town  in  Western 
India,  situated  at  the  point  of  land  where  the 
western  stream  of  the  Indus  is  divided  off  into 
two  chief  branches,  which,  flowing  to  the  sea,  enclose 
what  has  been  popularly  called  the  delta  of  that 
river.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  place  is  re- 
presented by  the  present  Tatta.  Arrian  states  that 
it  derives  its  name  from  an  Indian  word,  which  sig- 
nifies delta  (v.  4 ; Ind.  c.  2.)  Alexander  the  Great 
appears  to  have  spent  some  time  there,  and  to  have 
built  a castle  and  docks  ; and  it  was  from  this  place 
that  he  made  his  fii'st  unfortunate  but  ultimately 
successful  expedition  in  ships  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus  (Arrian,  vi.  18).  The  real  Indian  meaning 
of  Patala  appeaiT.  to  be  the  West,  in  opposition  to 
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the  East,  or  land  of  the  Ganges ; or,  mythologically, 
the  Lower  Itegions  (Ritter,  v.  p.  476).  [V.] 

PATTALE'NE  (UaTTaXrjv^,  Strab.  xvi.  pp.  691, 
701  ; Patalene,  UaTaATjvi},  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 5.5 ; 
Patale,  Plin.  vi.  20,  21,  23),  the  delta-shaped  dis- 
trict comprehended  between  the  arms  of  the  Indus, 
and  extending  from  its  capital  Pattala  (now  Tatta) 
to  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  was  a very  fertile,  flat, 
marshy  country,  liable  to  be  constantly  overflowed  by 
the  waters  of  the  great  river.  The  ancients  gave, 
on  the  whole,  a tolerably  accurate  estimate  of  the 
size  of  this  delta,  Aristobulus  stating  that  it  was 
1000  stadia  from  one  aim  of  the  river  to  another,  and 
Nearchus  considering  the  distance  to  be  800  stadia; 
they,  however,  greatly  exaggerated  the  width  of  the 
river,  at  its  point  of  separation,  Onesicritus  deeming 
this  to  have  been  as  much  as  200  stadia  (Strab.  xv. 
p.  701).  We  may  presume  this  measure  to  have 
been  made  during  a time  of  flood.  By  Marcian, 
Pattalene  is  comprehended  in  Gedrosia;  but  there 
seems  reason  to  suspect  that  the  present  text  of 
Marcian  lias  been  tampered  with  (c.  34,  ed.  Muller, 
1855).  An-ian  does  not  distinguish  between  the 
town  and  the  district  of  which  it  was  the  capital, 
but  calls  them  both  indiscriminately  Patala  (^Anab. 
V.  3).  The  district  probably  extended  along  the 
coast  from  the  present  Kurdchi  on  the  W.  to  Cutch 
on  tlie  E.  [V.] 

PATU'MUS  (ndroy/ios,  Herod,  ii.  159),  a town  of ' 
Arabia,  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  near  which  Necho 
constructed  a canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Arabian 
Gulf.  It  is  probably  the  Pithom  of  Scripture 
{Exod.  i.  11),  not  far  from  Bubastis,  and  near  the 
site  of  the  present  Belbey  [T.  H.  D.] 

PAULO  (^Paglione),  a river  of  Liguria,  rising  in 
the  Maritime  Alps,  and  flowing  into  the  sea  under 
the  walls  of  Nicaea  (Nice).  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7; 
Mel.  ii.  4.  § 9.)  It  is  now  called  the  Paglione, 
and  is  a considerable  mountain  torrent  in  winter 
and  spring.  [E.  H.  B.  j 

: PAUS.  [Cleitor] 

PAUSILY'PUS  MONS.  [Neapolis,  p.  410.] 
PAUSULAE  (Eth.  Pausulanus),  a town  of  Pi- 
cenum,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  13.  s.  18).  It 
is  placed  by  Holstenius  at  Monte  delV  Olmo,  about 
5 miles  S.  of  Macerata,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Chienti,  the  ancient  Flusor.  (Holsten.  Not. 
ad  Cluver.  p.  137.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PAUTA'LIA  (IlauTaAio  al.  TlavraXla,  Ptol. 
iii.  11.  § 12;  Pent.  Tab.).,  a town  in  the  district  of' 
Dentheletica.  Its  position  in  the  Table  accords 
with  that  of  the  modern  Djustendil  or  Ghiustendil; 
and  the  situation  of  this  town  at  the  sources  of  the 
Strymon  agrees  remarkably  with  the  figure  of  a 
river-god,  accompanied  by  the  “ legend  ” ^Tpificcv, 
on  some  of  the  autonomous  coins  of  Pautalia,  as  well 
as  with  the  letters  EN.  IIAIli.,  which,  on  other 
coins,  show  that  the  Pautalistae  considered  them- 
selves to  be  Paeonians,  like  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  banks  of  that  river.  On  another  coin  of  Pau- 
talia, the  productions  of  its  territory  are  alluded  to, 
namely,  gold,  silver,  wine,  and  com  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii. 
p.  38),  which  accords  with  Ghiustendil.  In  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  the  people  both  of  Pautalia  and 
Serdica  added  Ulpia  to  the  name  of  their  town,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  some  benefit  received  from 
that  emperor.  This  title,  in  the  case  of  Pautalia, 
would  seem  at  first  sight  to  warrant  the  supposition 
that  it  was  the  same  place  as  Ulpiana,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Procopius  (de  Aed.  iv.  1),  was  rebuilt  by 
Jjistinian,  with  the  name  of  Justiniana  Secuuda;  and 
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the  modem  name  lends  an  appearance  of  confirma- 
tion to  this  hypothesis  by  its  resemblance  to  Justini- 
ana. But  the  fact  that  Procopius  and  Hierocles  no- 
tice Ulpiana  and  Pautalia  as  distinct  places,  is  an 
insurmountable  objection  to  this  hypothesis  [Ui.pi- 
ANA.]  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  has  a district  called 
Paetalia  (natraAia),  which  he  assigns  to  Thrace, 
probably  a false  reading.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  425.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PAX  JULIA  (n^l  TouAla,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 5 ; called 
in  the  Geogr.  Rav.,  iv.  43,  Pacca  Julia),  a town  of 
the  Turdetani,  in  the  S.  of  Lusitania,  and  on  the 
road  from  Esuris  to  Ebora  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  426,  427). 
But  on  the  subject  of  this  route  see  Lusitania, 
Vol.  II.  p.  220.  It  was  a Roman  colony,  and  the 
seat  of  a Conventus  juridicus  (Plin.  iv.  35);  probably 
the  same  town  as  that  called  Pax  Augusta  by  Strabo 
(iii.  p.  151), — as  many  towns  bore  double  names  in 
this  manner, — notwithstanding  that  it  is  placed  by 
him  among  the  Celtici.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.'pt.  1.  p.  388, 
and  the  authorities  there  cited.)  It  lay  on  a hill 
N.  of  Julia  Myrtilis,  and  is  commonly  identified  with 
Beja.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PAXI  (ria|oi),  the  name  of  two  small  islands, 
now  called  Paxo  and  Antipaxo,  situated  between 
Corcyra  and  Leucas.  (Polyb.  ii.  10  ; Plin.  iv.  12. 
s.  19;  Dion  Cass.  1.  12.) 

PEDAEUM  or  PEDAEUS  (U-f)Saiou),  a place 
mentioned  by  Homer  (II.  xiii.  172),  which  is  said 
by  Eustathius  to  have  been  a town  in  Troas;  but  it 
is  otherwise  entirely  unknown.  [L.  S.] 

PEDA'LIE,  a place  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  be- 
tween Pinara  and  Ale,  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny 
(v.  22),  and  its  exact  site  is  unknown.  [L.  S.] 
PEDA'LIUM  (Ur)5d\iov),  a promontory  in  the 
south-east  of  Caria,  forming  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  western  coast  of  the  Sinus  Glaucus.  (Pomp. 
Mela,  i.  16;  Plin.  v.  29;  Stadiasm.  Mar.  Magn. 
§§  228,  233,  234.)  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  651)  gives  to 
the  same  promontory  the  name  of  Artemisium,  fi-om 
a temple  of  Artemis,  which  stood  upon  it  ; its 
modern  name  is  BoTcomadhi.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor, 
p.  223,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

PE'DASA  (Tli]ba(Ta‘.  Eth.  nTjSao-eus),  also  called 
PEDASUM  (Plin.  v.  29),  an  ancient  city  of  Caria, 
in  which  the  Persians  sufiered  a defeat  during  the 
revolt  of  the  lonians.  (Herod,  v.  121,  vi.  20.)  It 
was  once  the  chief  seat  of  the  Leleges.  Alexander 
the  Great  deprived  the  place  of  its  independence  by 
giving  it  over  to  the  Halicarnassians,  together  with 
five  other  neighbouring  towns.  (Plin.  1.  c.)  In  the 
time  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  611)  the  town  had  ceased  to 
exist,  and  the  name  of  the  district,  Pedasis  (IlTjSa- 
(Ti's),  was  the  only  remaining  memorial  of  the  place. 
(Comp.  Polyb.  xviii.  27 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  As  He- 
rodotus assigns  to  Pedasa  a portion  of  the  territory 
of  Miletus,  it  is  clear  that  the  town  must  have  been 
situated  between  Miletus,  Halicarnassus,  and  Strato- 
niceia;  but  its  exact  site  is  still  only  matter  of  con- 
jecture, some  placing  it  at  the  modern  Melasso,  and 
others  at  Arabi  Hissar,  neither  of  which  supposi- 
tions is  free  from  inconsistencies.  [L.  S.] 

PE'DASUS  (n-i^Saoros),  a small  town  of  Mysia, 
on  the  river  Satnioeis,  which  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
(II.  vi.  35,  XX.  92,  xxi.  87),  but  was  deserted  in  the 
time  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  605),  who  (p.  584)  mentions 
it  among  the  towns  of  the  Leleges,  which  were  de- 
stroyed by  Achilles.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  HiiSaaa. 
Pliny  (v.  32)  imagines  that  Pedasus  was  the  same 
place  as  that  which  subsequently  bore  the  name  of 
Adramyttium ; but  as  Homer  distinctly  places  it  on 
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the  river  Satnioeis,  the  supposition  is  impossi- 
ble [L.  S.] 

PE'DASUS.  [Methone.] 

PEDIAEUS  (neSiatos),  the  largest  river  of  Cy- 
prus, rising  from  the  eastern  side  of  Olympus,  and 
flowing  near  Salamis  into  the  sea,  (Ptol.  v.  14.  § 3; 
Engel,  Kypros^  vol.  i.  p.  37.) 

PEDIEIS  (neSieis),  the  inhabitants  of  one  of 
the  Phocian  towns  destroyed  by  Xerxes.  (Herod, 
viii.  33.)  From  the  order  in  which  it  stands  in  the 
enumeration  of  Herodotus,  it  appears  to  have  stood 
near  the  Cephissus,  in  some  part  of  the  plain  be- 
tween Tithorea  and  Elateia,  and  is  perhaps  re- 
presented by  the  ruins  at  Paled  Fiva.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 

PEDNELTSSUS  (ne5v77Aj(ro-(is),  a town  in  the 
interior  of  Pisidia,  near  the  Eurymedon,  above  Aspen- 
dus  (Strab.  xii.  p.  570;  xiv.  p.  667 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.-, 
Ptol.  V.  5.  § 8.)  Hierocles  (p.  681),  giving  a 
greater  extension  to  Pamphylia,  assigns  the  town  to 
this  province.  The  town  formed  a small  state  by 
itself,  but  was  always  involved  in  war  with  the 
neighbouring  Selge.  (Polyb,  v,  72,  &c.)  It  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  ecclesiastical  annals  and  on 
coins.  (Sestini,  p.  96.)  Fellows  {Asia  Minor, 
p.  196,  &c.)  is  inclined  to  identify  the  extensive 
ruins  near  the  village  of  Bolcascooe  with  the  an- 
cient Pednelissus;  these  ruins,  however,  according 
to  his  description,  bear  scarcely  any  trace  of  Greek 
origin,  but  belong  to  the  Eoman  period.  [L.  S.] 

PEDO'NIA  (UphtaAa),  a town  on  the  coast  of 
Marmarica,  before  which  lay  an  island  of  the  same 
name.  (Ptol,  iv.  5.  §§  32,  75.)  This  island  is  also 
mentioned  by  Strabo,  but  in  some  editions  under  the 
name  of  Sidonia  (xvii.  p.  799).  We  may,  however, 
conclude  from  Ptolemy  that  Pedonia  is  the  correct 
reading.  (See  Groskurd’s  Strabo,  vol  iii.  p.  357.) 

PEDUM  (neSa,  Steph.  B.:  Fih.  Uedards,  Pe- 
danus:  Gallicano'),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  which 
appears  to  have  been  at  one  period  of  considerable 
importance.  It  is  mentioned  by  Dionysius  as  one  of 
the  cities  which  composed  the  league  against  Rome 
in  B.  c.  493;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  Latin  League. 
(Dionys.  v.  61 ; Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  17.)  It  is  next 
mentioned  among  the  cities  which  are  said  to  have 
been  taken  by  Coriolanus  in  the  campaign  of  b.  c. 
488,  where  its  name  is  associated  with  those  of 
Labicum  and  Corbio.  (Liv.  ii.  39;  Dionys.  viii.  19; 
Plut.  Coriol.  28.)  Dionysius  terms  it  at  this  time 
a small  city  (Ib.  26);  and  it  is  remarkable  that  its 
name  does  not  again  occur  during  the  wars  of  the 
Romans  with  the  Aequians,  notwithstanding  its 
pi’oximity  to  the  frontier  of  the  two  nations.  It  is 
next  mentioned  in  b.  c.  358,  when  the  Gauls,  who 
had  invaded  Latium,  encamped  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, where  they  sustained  a severe  defeat  from  the 
dictator  C.  Sulpicius.  (Liv.  vii.  12.)  During  the 
last  great  struggle  of  the  Latins  with  Rome,  the 
Pedani  bear  a more  considerable  part.  Their  name, 
indeed,  is  not  mentioned  at  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
war,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  having 
taken  part  in  it;  but,  in  b.  c.  339,  Pedum  became 
for  a time  the  centre  of  hostilities,  being  besieged  by 
the  Roman  consul  Aemilius,  and  defended  by  the 
allied  foi'ces  assembled  from  Tibur,  Praeneste,  Veli- 
trae,  Lanuviurn,  and  Antium.  Aemilius  on  this 
occasion  abandoned  the  enterprise;  but  the  next  year 
Camillus  again  advanced  to  Pedum,  and,  the  forces 
of  the  Latins  being  now  divided,  the  Tiburtines  and 
Praenestines  alone  arrived  for  its  protection.  They 
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were  defeated  in  a great  battle  by  Camillus,  and  the 
city  of  Pedum  taken  by  assault  immediately  after- 
wards. (Liv.  viii.  12,  13;  Fast.  Capit,')  In  the 
general  pacification  that  followed  the  Pedani  obtained 
the  Roman  franchise,  but  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
Lanuvians,  that  is  to  say,  without  the  right  of  the 
suffrage.  {Ih.  14.)  From  this  time  not  only  does 
the  name  of  the  people  disappear  from  history,  but 
we  find  no  subsequent  mention  of  the  town  of  Pedum, 
which  appears  to  have  rapidly  fallen  into  decay. 
The  “ Pedanus  ager,”  or  “ regio  Pedana,”  is  alluded 
to  both  by  Cicero  and  Horace;  but  in  Pliny’s  time 
even  the  “ populus”  had  become  utterly  extinct,  and 
we  find  no  subsequent  trace  of  the  name.  (Cic.  ad 
Att.  ix.  15;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  4.  2;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.) 
Hence  the  only  clue  to  its  position  is  derived  from 
the  passages  already  cited,  and  from  the  statement 
of  the  old  scholiast  on  Horace  (Schol.  Cruq.  ad  1.  c.) 
that  it  was  situated  between  Tibur  and  Praeneste. 
Its  proximity  to  those  cities  is  distinctly  attested  by 
Livy  (viii.  13),  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  reject 
the  opinion  first  advanced  by  Cluverius,  and  adopted 
by  Gell,  Nibby,  and  Abeken,  which  would  place 
Pedum  on  the  site  of  Gallicano,  though  we  have 
certainly  no  conclusive  evidence  in  its  favour.  The 
modem  village  of  Gallicano,  the  name  of  which  first 
occurs  in  the  tenth  century,  in  all  probability  occupies 
an  ancient  site ; it  stands  on  a narrow  tongue  of  land 
projecting  between  two  narrow  valleys  or  ravines 
with  lofty  and  precipitous  banks ; but,  from  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  country,  this  position  almost 
exactly  resembles  that  of  Zagarolo  and  other  neigh- 
bouring places.  No  mins  exist  at  Gallicano  ; and 
from  the  early  decay  of  Pedum  we  can  hardly  expect 
to  meet  with  inscriptions,  the  only  evidence  that  can 
really  set  the  question  at  rest.  Gallicano  is  4g  miles 
from  Palestrina  (Praeneste),  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  La  Colonna  (Labicum);  it  is  about  a 
mile  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Praenestina,  and  1 9 miles 
from  Rome.  (Cluver,  Jtal.  p.  966;  Gell,  Top.  of 
Rome,  p.  340 ; Nibby,  JHntorni,  vol.  ii.  p.  552  ; 
Abeken,  Mitiel  Italien,  p.  77.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PEGAE  or  PAGAE  (n7j7ai.  Dor.  110701 : Eth. 
11070705),  a town  of  Megaris,  on  the  Alcyonian  or 
Corinthian  gulf.  It  was  the  harbour  of  Megaris  on 
the  western  coast,  and  was  the  most  important  place 
in  the  country  next  to  the  capital.  According  to 
Strabo  (viii.  p.  334)  it  was  situated  on  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  Megaric  isthmus,  the  distance 
from  Pagae  to  Nisaea  being  120  stadia.  When  the 
Megarians  joined  Athens  in  b.c.  455,  the  Athenians 
garrisoned  Pegae,  and  its  harbour  was  of  service 
to  them  in  sending  out  an  expedition  against  the 
northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  (Thuc.  i.  103,  111.) 
The  Athenians  retained  possession  of  Pegae  a short 
time  after  Megara  revolted  from  them  in  b.  c.  454 ; 
but,  by  the  thirty  years’  truce  made  in  the  same 
year,  they  surrendered  the  place  to  the  Megarians. 
(Thuc.  i.  114,  115.)  At  one  period  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian War  (b.  c.  424)  we  find  Pegae  held  by 
the  aristocratical  exiles  from  Megara.  (Thuc.  iv. 
66.)  Pegae  continued  to  exist  till  a late  period, 
and  under  the  Roman  emperors  was  a place  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  coin  its  own  money.  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  380)  calls  it  rh  toou  M^yapecov  tppovpiov. 
Pausanias  saw  there  a chapel  of  the  hero  Aegialeus, 
who  fell  at  Glisas  in  the  second  expedition  of  the 
Argives  against  Thebes,  but  who  was  buried  at  this 
place.  He  also  saw  near  the  road  to  Pegae,  a rock 
covered  with  marks  of  arrows,  which  were  supposed 
to  have  been  made  by  a body  of  the  Persian  cavalry 
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of  Mardonias,  who  in  the  night  had  discharged  their 
arrows  at  the  rock  under  the  impulse  of  Artemis, 
mistaking  it  for  the  enemy.  In  commemoration  of 
this  event,  there  was  a brazen  statue  of  Artemis 
Soteira  at  Pegae.  (Paus.  i.  44.  § 4.)  Pegae  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  following  passages ; — Strab.  ix. 
pp.  400,  409;  Paus.  i.  41.  § 8 *,  Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 6; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.;  Mela,  iii.  3.  § 10;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  11 ; 
Hierocl.  p.  645;  Tab.  Pent.,  where  it  is  called  Pache. 
Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  port  of  Psatho,  not 
far  from  the  shore  of  which  are  found  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  fortress.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol. 
ii.  p.  407.) 

PEGASE'UM  STAGNUM,  a small  lake  in  the 
Caystrian  plain  near  Ephesus,  from  which  issues 
the  little  river  Phyrites,  a tributary  of  the  Caystrus. 
(Plin.  V.  31.)  The  district  surrounding  the  lake  is 
at  present  an  extensive  morass.  (Comp.  Arandell, 
Seven  Churches,  p.  23,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

PEIEAEEUS.  [Athena T5,  p.  306.] 
PEIRAEUS  and  PEIKAEUM,  in  Corinthia.  [p. 
685.] 

PEIRAEUS.  [Amisus.] 

PEIRE'NE  EONS.  [Corinthus,  p.  680,  b.] 
PEIRE'SIAE.  [Asterium.] 

PEIRUS.  [Achaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

PEISO.  [Pelso.] 

PEIUM  (U.i)iov),  a fortress  of  the  Tolistoboii,  in 
Galatia,  where  Deiotarus  kept  his  treasures.  (Strab. 
xii.  p.  567.) 

PELAGO'NIA  (UeXayovia,  Strab.  vii.  pp.  326, 
327 ; Uy]\ayovia,  Steph.  B.),  a district  of  Macedonia, 
bordering  on  Illyricum,  occupied  by  the  Pelagones 
(IleAaydves,  Strab.  vii.  pp.  327,  331,  Fr.  38 — 40, 
434;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 34;  Plin.  iv.l7).  Although  Livy 
employs  the  name  of  Pelagonia,  corresponding  with 
the  fertile  plains  of  BitoUa,  in  his  narrative  of  the 
campaigns  of  Sulpicius,  as  that  of  a large  district 
containing  Stymbara,  it  is  evident,  from  his  account 
of  the  division  of  Macedonia  after  the  Roman  con- 
quest, that  Pelagonia  became  the  appellation  of  the 
chief  town  of  the  Pelagones,  and  the  capital  of  the 
Fourth  Macedonia,  which  included  all  the  primitive 
or  Upper  Macedonia  E.  of  the  range  of  Pindus  and 
Scardus.  (Liv.  xlv  29.)  It  was  perhaps  not  spe- 
cifically employed  as  the  name  of  a town  until  the 
other  two  cities  of  Pelagonia  were  ruined ; for  that 
Pelagonia,  or  a portion  of  it,  once  contained  three, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  adjunct  Tripolitis, 
given  to  it  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  327).  The  town,  which, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  the  capital 
of  the  Fourth  Macedonia,  must  have  been  of  some 
importance,  existed  till  a late  period,  as  it  is  noticed 
in  the  Syneedemus  of  Hierocles,  and  by  the  Byzan- 
tine historian,  Malchus  of  Philadelphia,  who  speaks 
of  the  strength  of  its  citadel  (ap.  Comt.  Porph. 
Excerpt,  de  Legat.  p.  81).  From  its  advantageous 
position  it  was  occupied  by  Manuel  Comnenus,  in 
the  war  with  Gei’sa  II.  and  the  Hungarians.  (Nicet. 
p.  67 ; Le  Beau,  Bos  Empire,  vol.  xvi.  p.  141.)  The 
name  of  Pelagonia  still  exists  as  the  designation  of 
the  Greek  metropolitan  bishopric  of  Bitolia  or  Mo- 
nasteri,  now  the  chief  place  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  governor 
of  Rumili.  At  or  near  the  town  are  many  ves- 
tiges of  ancient  buildings  of  Roman  times.  The  dis- 
trict was  exposed  to  invasions  from  the  Dardani, 
who  bordered  on  the  N.,  for  which  reasons  the  com- 
munication (“fauces  Pelagoniae,”  Liv.  xxxi.  34) 
were  carefully  guarded  by  the  kings  of  Macedonia, 
being  of  great  importance,  as  one  of  the  direct  en- 
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trances  from  Illyricum  into  Macedonia  by  the  cour.-e 
of  the  river  Drilon.  Between  the  NE.  extremity, 
Mt.  Ljubatrin,  and  the  Klisura  of  Devol,  there  are 
in  the  mighty  and  continuous  chain  of  Scardus 
(above  7000  feet  high)  only  two  passes  fit  for  an 
army  to  cross,  one  near  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
chain  from  Kalkandele  to  Prisrendi  or  Persserin, 
a very  high  “ col,”  not  less  than  5000  feet  above  the 
sea- level;  the  other  considerably  to  the  S , and  lower 
as  well  as  easier,  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  A'kridha. 
Leake  (^Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  318 — 322)  is  of 
opinion  that  the  passes  of  Pelagonia,  in  which  Per- 
seus was  stationed  by  his  father  Philip,  were  tliis 
latter  depression  in  the  chain  over  which  the  modern 
road  from  Scodra  or  Scutari  runs,  and  the  Via 
Egnatia  travelled  formerly.  The  Illyrian  Autari- 
atae  and  Dardani,  to  the  N.  of  Pelagonia,  no  doubt 
threatened  Macedonia  from  the  former  pass,  to  the 
NE.  of  the  mountain-chain  of  Scardus.  (Comp. 
Grote,  Greece,  c.  xxv.  and  the  references  there  to 
Pouqueville,  Boue',  Grisebach,  and  Muller.)  Stym- 
bara or  Stubara,  was  situated  apparently  on  the 
Erigon,  as  also  were  most  of  the  Pelagonian  towns. 
Polybius  (v.  108)  speaks  of  a Pelagonian  town 
named  Pissaedm  (Jluraaiov).  Ptolemy  (1.  c.)  as- 
signs to  the  Pelagones  the  two  towns  of  Andra- 
ristus  or  Euristus  (^Peut.  Tab.,  the  orthography 
is  not  quite  certain),  and  Stobi.  [E.  B.  J ] 

PELASGI  (rieAco-yoi),  an  ancient  race,  widely 
spread  over  Greece  and  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the 
Aegean  sea  in  prehistoric  times.  We  also  find  traces 
of  them  in  Asia  Minor  and  Italy. 

I.  The  Pclasgians  in  Greece. — The  earliest  men- 
tion of  the  Pelasgi  is  in  Homer  {II.  ii.  681),  who 
enumerates  several  Thessalian  tribes  as  furnishing 
a contingent  under  the  command  of  Achilles,  and 
among  them  “ those  who  dwelt  in  Pelasgian  Argos.” 
Homer  also  speaks  of  Epirus  as  a chief  abode  of  the 
Pelasgi;  for  Achilles  addresses  Zeus  as  Aoibwvdie, 
UeXaayiKi.  {II.  xvi.  233.)  And  this  agrees  with 
Hesiod’s  description  of  Dodona  as  the  “ seat  of  the 
Pelasgi.”  {Fragm..  xviii.)  So  in  the  Supplices  of 
Aeschylus,  the  king  declares  himself  to  be  ruler  of 
the  country  through  which  the  Algus  and  the 
Strymon  flow,  and  also  of  the  whole  of  the  land  of 
the  Perrhaebi,  near  the  Paeonians,  and  the  Dodoneaii 
mountains,  as  far  as  the  sea.  {Suppl.  250,  seq.). 
Herodotus  tells  us  he  found  traces  of  the  Pelasgi  at 
Dodona,  where  he  says  they  worshipped  all  the  gods, 
without  giving  a name  to  any  (ii.  52).  Compare 
his  mythic  account  of  the  two  priestesses  at  Dodona 
(ii.  56)  with  Homer’s  description  of  the  Selli.  {II. 
xvi.  234,  seq.) 

Strabo  (v.  p.  221 , C.)  says : “ Nearly  all  are  agreed 
about  the  Pelasgi,  that  they  were  an  ancient  tribe 
{(pvXor)  spread  over  the  whole  of  Hellas,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  side  of  the  Aeolians  in  Thessaly.  . . . 
And  that  part  of  Thessaly  is  called  Pelasgian  Argos, 
which  extends  from  the  coast  between  the  outlet  of 
the  Peneius  and  Thermopylae  as  far  as  the  mountain 
range  of  Pindus,  because  the  Pelasgians  were  masters 
of  that  region.”* 

We  also  hear  of  the  Pelasgi  in  Boeotia,  where 
they  dwelt  for  a time,  after  having,  in  conjunction' 
with  the  Thracians,  driven  out  the  Aones,  Temmices, 
Leleges  and  Hyantes.  Afterwards  they  were,  in 
their  turn,  driven  out  by  the  former  inhabitants,  and 
took  refuge  at  Athens  under  Mt.  Hymettus,  part  of 


* Argos  probably  means  a plain,  see  Kruse’s 
Hellas  (vol.  i.  p.  404). 
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the  city  being  called  after  their  name.  (Strab.  iz. 
p.  401.)  And  Attic  historians  speak  of  their  resi- 
dence there,  and  say  that  on  account  of  their  mi- 
gratory disposition  they  were  called  ireXapyo'i  (storks) 
by  the  Attic  people.  (Strab.  v.  p.  221.)  This  is 
the  character  generally  given  to  the  Pelasgi,  and  it 
is  curious  to  find  Herodotus  (i.  56)  contrasting  the 
stationary  habits  of  the  Pelasgians,  with  the  love  of 
■wandering  exhibited  by  the  Hellenic  Dorians.  For 
even  his  own  account  of  the  Pelasgi  disproves  his 
general  statement;  since  they  could  not  have  existed 
in  so  many  different  quarters  as  he  assigns  to  them 
without  several  migrations,  or — which  he  nowhere 
asserts — an  almost  universal  extension  over  Greece 
and  its  dependencies.  It  is  trae  that  he  says  (ii.  56) 
that  Hellas  was  formerly  called  Pelasgia,  and  Thu- 
cydides speaks  (i.  3)  of  the  name  Hellas  being  of 
comparatively  recent  date,  and  of  the  Pelasgic  name 
being  the  most  prevalent  among  the  tribes  of  Greece ; 
but  this  does  not  account  for  the  Pelasgi  being  found 
in  Asia  (Horn.  II.  x.  429),  and  for  their  having  in- 
troduced Egyptian  rites  into  Greece.  (Herod,  ii.  51.) 
Their  sojourn  in  Attica  is  related  by  Herodotus, 
who  says  (vi.  1 37)  that  they  had  a portion  of  ground 
imder  Mt.  Hymettus  assigned  them  as  a reward  for 
their  services  in  building  the  wall  of  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens.  From  this  Hecataeus  said  they  were 
driven  out  by  the  Athenians  from  envy,  because 
their  land  was  the  best  cultivated.  The  Athenians, 
however,  says  Herodotus,  ascribe  their  expulsion  to 
their  licentious  conduct.  Thucydides  also  (ii.  17) 
mentions  the  Pelasgic  settlement  beneath  the  Acro- 
polis, and  the  oracle  relating  to  it. 

In  the  passages  above  quoted  Herodotus  speaks 
of  the  Pelasgi  as  of  foi'eign  extraction.  In  another 
passage  (viii.  44)  he  tells  us  that  the  Athenians 
were  formerly  Pelasgians,  and  were  so  called,  with 
the  surname  of  Cranai.  They  were  called  suc- 
ce.ssively  Gecropidae,  Erechtheidae  and  lones. 

Strabo  (xiii.  p.  621)  mentions  a legend  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Mt.  Phricion  near  Thermopylae  made 
a descent  upon  the  place  where  Cyme  afterwards 
stood,  and  found  it  in  the  possession  of  Pelasgians, 
who  had  suffered  from  the  Trojan  War,  but  were 
nevertheless  in  possession  of  Larissa,  which  was  about 
70  stades  from  Cyme. 

We  find  traces  of  the  Pelasgi  in  several  parts  of 
the  Peloponnese.  Herodotus  (i.  146)  speaks  of  Ar- 
cadian Pelasgians,  and  (vii.  94)  tells  us  that  the 
lonians  in  Achaea  were  formerly  called  Pelasgian 
Aegialeans  (or  Pelasgians  of  the  coast).  After 
Danaus  and  Xuthus  came  to  Peloponnesus,  they 
\vere  called  lonians,  from  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus. 

In  the  passage  of  Aeschylus  before  referred  to 
(Suppl.  250)  Argos  is  called  Pelasgian;  the  king  of 
Argos  is  also  called  ava^  TleXaaywv  (v.  327),  and 
throughout  the  play  the  words  Argive  and  Pelasgian 
are  used  indiscriminately.  So,  too,  in  the  Prome- 
theus Vinctus  (v.  860),  Argolis  is  called  “ the  Pe- 
lasgian land.”  In  a fragment  of  Sophocles  (Inachus) 
the  king  is  addressed  as  lord  of  Argos  and  of  the 
Tyrrheni  Pelasgi. 

Strabo  (vii.  p.  321)  speaks  of  Pelasgians  taking 
possession  of  part  of  the  Peloponnese,  along  with 
ortier  barbarous  tribes,  and  (v.  p.  221)  says  that 
Ephorus,  on  Hesiod’s  authority,  traces  the  origin  of 
the  Pelasgi  to  Lycaon,  son  of  Pelasgus,  and  that  he 
declares  his  own  opinion  to  be  that  they  were  ori- 
ginally Arcadians,  who  chose  a military  life,  and,  by 
inducing  many  others  to  join  them,  spread  the  name 
far  and  wide,  both  among  the  Greeks  and  wherever 
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they  happened  to  come.  “ The  Arcadian  divine  or 
heroic  pedigree,”  says  Mr.  Grote  Greece,  vol.  i. 
ch.  ix.),  “begins  with  Pelasgus,  whom  both  Hesiod 
and  Asius  considered  as  an  indigenous  man,  though 
Arcesilaus  the  Argeian  represented  him  as  brother 
of  Argos  and  son  of  Zeus  by  Niobe,  daughter  of 
Phoroneus : this  logographer  wished  to  establish  a 
community  of  origin  between  the  Argeians  and  the 
Arcadians.”  For  the  legend  concerning  Lycaon,  son 
of  Pelasgus,  and  his  fifty  sons,  see  Grote’s  Greece, 
vol.  i.  p.  239,  note. 

According  to  Dionysius,  Lycaon,  son  of  Pelasgus, 
lived  eighteen  generations  before  the  Trojan  War  (lib. 
i.  p.  30,  ed.  Keiske) ; and  the  migration  of  the  Oeno- 
tians  -under  Oenotrus,  son  of  Lycaon,  in  the  next 
generation,  is,  in  the  words  of  Pausanias  (viii.  3, 
quoted  by  Niebuhr),  “ the  earliest  colony,  whether  of 
Greeks  or  barbarians,  whereof  a recollection  has  been 
preserved.” 

Pausanias  (viii.  2)  gives  the  popular  legend  cur- 
rent among  the  Arcadians,  that  Pelasgus  was  the 
first  man  born  thei*e;  on  which  he  observes  naively: 
“ But  it  is  likely  that  other  men  were  also  born  with 
Pelasgus;  for  how  could  he  have  reigned  without 
subjects?”  According  to  this  legend  Pelasgus  is  a 
regular  mythic  hero,  surpassing  all  his  contem- 
poraries in  stature  and  wisdom,  and  teaching  them 
what  to  choose  for  food  and  what  to  abstain  from. 
The  use  of  beech-mast,  which  the  Pythian  oracle 
(Herod,  i.  66)  ascribed  to  the  Arcadians,  was  taught 
them  by  Pelasgus.  His  descendants  became  numerous 
after  three  generations,  and  gave  their  names  to 
various  districts  and  many  towns  in  Greece.  Pau- 
sanias also  speaks  of  Pelasgians  coming  from  lolcos 
to  Pylos,  and  driving  out  the  eponymic  founder  (iv. 
36.  §1). 

Dionysius  adopts  the  Achaean  legend,  viz.  that 
the  first  abode  of  the  Pelasgi  was  Achaic  Argos. 
There  they  were  autochthons,  and  took  their  name 
from  Pelasgus.  Six  generations  afterwards  they  left 
Peloponnesus,  and  migrated  to  Haemonia,  the  leaders 
of  the  colony  being  Achaeus,  and  Phthius,  and  Pe- 
lasgus, sons  of  Larissa  and  Poseidon.  These  three 
gave  names  to  three  districts,  Achaea,  Phthiotis, 
and  Pelasgiotis.  Here  they  abode  for  five  generations, 
and  in  the  sixth  they  were  driven  out  of  Thessaly 
by  the  Curetes  and  Leleges,  who  are  now  called 
Locrians  and  Aetolians,  with  whom  were  joined  many 
others  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Mt.  Par- 
nassus, led  by  Deucalion  (i.  17.  p.  46).  They  dis- 
pei’sed  in  different  Hirections  : some  settled  in  His- 
tiaeotis,  between  Olympus  and  Ossa ; others  in 
Boeotia,  Phocis,  and  Euboea;  the  main  body,  how- 
ever, took  refuge  with  their  kinsmen  in  Epirus,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Dodona  (i.  18). 

We  now  come  to 

II.  The  Pelasgians  in  the  Islands  of  the  Aegean. 
— Homer  (^Od.  xix.  175 — 177)  mentions  the  Pe- 
lasgi (called  S?ot),  as  one  of  the  five  tribes  in  Crete, 
the  remaining  four  being  the  Achaeans,  Eteocretes, 
Cydones,  and  Dorians  (called  rpix^ines').  See  Sti  abo’s 
comment  on  this  passage  (v.  p.  221),  and  x.  pp.  475, 
476),  where  two  different  explanations  of  the  epithet 
rpixalKes  are  given. 

Herodotus  (ii.  51)  speaks  of  Pelasgi  living  in 
Samothrace,  where  they  performed  the  mysteries 
called  Samothracian  orgies. 

Lemnos  and  Imbros  were  also  inhabited  by  them 
(v.  26).  So  also  Strabo  (v.  p.  221),  quoting  Anti- 
cleides.  Thucydides  (iv.  109)  speaks  of  the  Tyr- 
rheni Pelasgi,  who  occupied  Lemnos ; and  Pausanias 
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(vii.  2.  § 2)  says  the  Pelasgians  drove  out  the  ^li- 
nyans  and  Lacedaemonians  from  Lemnos.  The  per* 
petrators  of  the  Lemnian  massacre  were  Pelasgians. 
(Herod,  vi.  138 — 140  ; compare  Find.  Pyth.  Od. 
iv.  448  [252,  Bkh.];  Orph.  v.  470;  Stanley, 
Comm,  in  Aesch.  Choeph.  631.) 

Herodotus  also  reckons  the  inhabitants  of  seven- 
teen islands  on  the  coast  of  Asia  as  belonging  to  the 
Pelasgian  race  (vii.  95).  According  to  Strabo  (xiii. 
p.  621)  Menecrates  declared  the  whole  coast  of 
Ionia,  beginning  at  Mycale,  to  be  peopled  by  Pelasgi, 
and  the  neighbouring  islands  likewise:  “and  the 
Lesbians  say  they  were  under  the  command  of 
Pylaeus,  who  was  called  by  the  poet  the  leader  of 
the  Pelasgi,  and  from  whom  their  mountain  was 
called  Pylaeum.  And  the  Chians  say  their  founders 
were  Pelasgi  from  Thessaly.” 

Dionysius  (i.  18)  says  that  the  first  Pelasgian 
colony  was  led  by  Macar  to  Lesbos,  after  the  Pelasgi 
had  been  driven  out  of  Thessaly. 

Diodorus  Siculus  (v.  81)  gives  a different  account 
of  this  colony.  He  says  that  Xanthus,  the  son  of 
Triopus,  chief  of  the  Pelasgi  from  Argos,  settled 
first  in  Lycia,  and  afterwards  crossed  over  with  his 
followers  into  Lesbos,  which  he  found  unoccupied, 
and  divided  among  them.  This  was  seven  genera- 
tions before  the  flood  of  Deucalion.  When  this  oc- 
curred Lesbos  was  desolated,  and  Macareus,  grandson 
of  Zeus  (according  to  Hesiod),  occupied  it  a second 
time,  and  the  island  received  its  name  from  his  son- 
in-law.  Scymnos  of  Chios  (quoted  by  Kruse,  Hellas) 
speaks  of  Pelasgians  being  in  Sciathos  and  Scyros. 

We  next  come  to 

III.  The  Pelasgians  in  Asia. — On  this  point  we 
have  Homer’s  authority  that  there  were  Pelasgians 
among  the  Trojan  allies,  ranked  with  Leleges,  Cau- 
cones,  and  Lycians,  and  called  57ot.  (7Z.  x.  429.) 
One  of  these  was  killed  by  Ajax,  in  the  battle  over 
the  body  of  Patroclus, — Hippothous,  son  of  Lethus. 
(Jl.  xvii.  288.) 

Herodotus  speaks  (vii.  42)  of'Antandros  as  a 
Pelasgian  city,  and  afterwards  (vii.  95)  says  that 
the  Aeolians  were  formerly  called  Pelasgians  by  the 
Hellenes,  and  that  when  they  fought  against  the 
Greeks  they  wore  Hellenic  armour. 

Strabo  (v.  p.  221)  quotes  Homer’s  statement  that 
the  neighbours  of  the  Cilicians  in  the  Troas  were 
Pelasgians,  and  that  they  dwelt  about  Larissa.  (/?. 
ii.  841.)  This  name  probably  signifies  a fortress 
built  on  a precipice  or  overhanging  rock,  and  is  an 
indication,,  wherever  it  occurs,  of  the  presence  of 
Pelasgi.  There  were  several  places  of  the  same 
name  in  Greece  and  two  or  three  in  Asia  Minor, 
which  are  enumerated  by  Strabo  (ix.  p.  440,  xiii. 
p.  620).  According  to  this  geographer  most  of  the 
Carians  were  Leleges  and  Pelasgi.  They  first  occu- 
pied the  islands,  then  the  sea-coast.  He  argues, 
from  Homer’s  expression  “ the  tribes  of  Pelasgians  ” 
(7^.  ii.  840),  that  their  number  was  considerable. 

Dionysius  (i.  18)  says  that  the  Pelasgi,  on  being 
driven  out  of  Thessaly,  crossed  over  into  Asia,  and 
acquired  many  cities  on  tlie  sea-coast 

Two  cities  were  in  existence  in  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus, namely,  Scylace  and  Placie,  on  the  Pro- 
pontis, which  he  believed  to  be  Pelasgian  cities,  and 
which,  he  says  (i.  67),  spoke  similar  dialects,  but 
unlike  their  neighbours.  That  dialect  was,  on 
Herodotus’s  testimony,  not  Greek,  but  resembling 
the  dialect  of  the  Crotoniatae,  or  rather  Crestonians, 
a tribe  among  the  Edones  in  Thrace. 

Bishop  Thirlwall,  comparing  this  passage  with 
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another,  m which  Herodotus  is  enumerating  the 
dialects  that  prevailed  among  the  Ionian  Greeks, 
and  uses  the  same  terms,  infers  from  the  comparison 
that  “ the  Pelasgian  language  which  Herodotus 
heard  on  the  Hellespont  and  elsewhere  sounded  to 
him  a strange  jargon ; as  did  the  dialect  of  Ephesus 
to  a Milesian,  and  as  the  Bolognese  does  to  a Flo- 
rentine ” (vol.  i.  p.  53).  l\Ir.  Grote  differs  from 
Bishop  Thirlwall  in  his  estimate  of  these  expres.sions 
of  Herodotus,  who,  he  thinks,  must  have  known 
better  than  any  one  whether  a language  which  he 
heard  was  Greek  or  not,  and  concludes  that  “ He- 
rodotus pronounces  the  Pelasgians  of  his  day  to 
speak  a substantive  language  differing  from  Greek; 
but  whether  differing  from  it  in  a greater  or  less 
degree  (e.  g.  in  the  degree  of  Latin  or  of  Phoenician), 
we  have  no  means  of  deciding”  (vol.  i.  pp.  351 — 
353). 

Heeren  (^Ancient  Greece,  p.  38,  note)  has  some 
remarks  on  Herodotus’s  opinion  respecting  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  Pelasgians  in  his  day,  in  which 
he  seems  to  raise  an  imaginary  difficulty  that  he 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  overthrowing  it. 

Before  quitting  the  coasts  of  the  Aegean,  it  is 
necessary  to  quote  Thucydides’s  observation  (iv. 
109),  that  “ the  Pelasgian  race  is  said  to  be  the 
most  widely  prevalent  in  the  Chalcidic  peninsula 
and  in  the  adjoining  islands;”  and  the  legend  pre- 
served by  Athenaeus  (xiv.  p.  639),  “ that  Thessaly 
was,  in  the  time  of  Pelasgus,  suddenly  converted  by 
an  earthquake  from  a vast  lake  into  a fertile  plain, 
irrigated  by  the  Peneius,  the  waters  of  which  be- 
fore had  been  shut  in  by  mountains.” 

The  latter  is  a poetical  version  of  a geological 
truth,  which,  though  not  falling  within  the  province 
of  history,  recommends  itself  at  once  to  the  notice  of 
the  geographer. 

We  now  come  to 

IV.  The  Pelasgians  in  Italy. — Legendaiy  history 
has  connected  the  Pelasgic  race  with  more  than  one 
’portion  of  the  Italic  peninsula.  The  name  Oenotria, 
by  which  the  southern  part  of  Italy  was  formerly 
known  (see  Aristotle,  Pol.  vii.  10)  suggests  an  af- 
finity between  the  early  inhabitants  of*  that  country 
and  the  Arcadian  Pelasgians.  The  name  Tyrrheni 
or  Tyrseni,  which  we  have  seen  is  used  identically 
with  that  of  Pelasgi,  suggests  another  link.  In- 
numerable legends,  which  furnished  logographers 
with  the  subject-matter  of  their  discourse,  connected 
the  Umbrians,  the  Peucetians,  and  other  tribes  in 
the  north  of  Italy  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
with  the  Pelasgians  from  Epirus  and  Thessaly. 
Some  of  these  are  given  by  Strabo.  He  quotes 
Anticleides  to  the  effect  that  some  of  the  Lemnian 
Pelasgians  crossed  over  into  Italy  with  Tyrrhenus, 
son  of  Atys  (v.  p.  221).  Again,  he  quotes  Hiero- 
nymus’s assertion,  that  the  Thessalian  Pelasgians 
were  driven  out  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Larissa 
by  the  Lapithae,  and  took  refuge  in  Italy  (ix. 
p.  443). 

Pausanias’s  account  of  the  Pelasgian  colony  led 
by  Oenotrus  has  already  been  given.  Dionysius 
(i.  11.  p.  30)  confirms  it,  saying  “ Oenotrus  sou 
of  Lycaon  led  a colony  into  Italy  seventeen  ge- 
nerations before  the  Trojan  War.”  According  to 
Dionysius,  a colony  of  Pelasgians  came  over  from 
Thessaly  and  settled  among  the  Aborigines,  with, 
whom  they  waged  war  against  the  Sicels  (i.  17.  p. 
45.) 

Ajiother  body  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dodona,  whence,  finding  IImj  territory  unable  to  sup- 
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port  them,  they  crossed  over  in  ships  to  Italy,  called 
Saturnia,  in  obedience  to  the  oracle.  The  winds 
bore  them  to  Spines,  on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Po, 
where  they  established  themselves,  and  by  the  help 
of  their  fleet  acquired  great  power.  They  were, 
however,  eventually  driven  out  by  an  insurrection  of 
the  neighbouring  barbarians,  who  were  in  turn  over- 
powered by  the  Romans  (i.  18).  The  Pelasgians 
thence  migrated  inland,  crossed  the  Apennines,  and 
entered  the  country  of  the  Umbrians,  who  bordered 
on  the  Aborigines,  and  extended  over  a great  part  of 
Italy,  being  a numerous  and  powerful  people.  Here 
they  established  themselves  for  some  time,  and  took 
some  small  towns  from  the  Umbrians;  but,  being 
overpowered  by  them,  they  removed  into  the  country 
of  the  Aborigines.  When  they  came  to  Cotyle,  they 
recognised  the  spot  where  the  oracle  had  told  them 
they  were  to  ofier  up  a sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  Pluto, 
and  Phoebus.  On  this  they  invited  the  Aborigines, 
who  came  to  attack  them,  to  join  alliance  with 
them;  which  invitation  they,  being  hard  pressed  by 
the  Siculi,  accepted,  and  gave  the  Pelasgi  Velia  to 
dwell  in.  The  latter  then  helped  the  Aborigines  to 
conquer  Crotona  in  Umbria,  and  to  di’ive  the  Sicels 
out  of  their  land.  Together  they  founded  several 
cities,  Caere,  Agylla,  Pisa,  Saturnium,  and  others, 
which  were  taken  by  the  Tyrrhenians.  Dionysius 
says  that  Phalerium  and  Fescennia  retained  in  his 
time  certain  faint  traces  of  the  old  Pelasgic  popula- 
tion, especially  in  the  weapons  of  war — viz.  Argolio 
spears  and  shields — and  the  institution  of  fetials, 
and  other  religious  rites.  There  was  a temple  of 
Hera  at  Falerium,  exactly  like  that  at  Argos,  where 
were  similar  sacrifices,  and  similar  priestesses,  cane- 
phori,  and  choruses  of  maidens. 

The  Pelasgi  also  occupied  parts  of  Campania, 
driving  out  the  Aurunci,  and  founded  Larissa  and 
other  cities.  Some  of  these  i-emained,  after  under- 
going many  changes  of  inhabitants,  in  Dionysius’s 
time.  Of  Larissa  there  was  no  memorial  save  the 
name,  and  this  was  not  commonly  known  ; but  its ' 
site  was  not  far  from  Forum  Popilii.  (Plin.  iii.  1 5.) 
They  took  many  cities  from  the  Sicels,  too,  and 
established  their  power  along  the  coast  and  inland. 

The  Pelasgi,  having  driven  out  the  Sicels,  increased 
in  power  and  extent  of  territory.  Eventually,  how- 
ever, they  incurred  the  anger  ofthe  gods,  and  sufiered 
various  penalties  at  their  hands.  On  consulting  the 
oracle,  they  were  told  that  they  had  neglected  to 
perform  their  oaths,  in  not  sacrificing  their  first-born 
as  well  as  the  fruits  of  the  field.  Myrsilus  tells  this 
story,  adding  that  the  Pelasgi  were  soon  dispersed  in 
different  directions,  some  returning  to  Greece,  and 
others  remaining  in  Italy  by  the  friendly  intervention 
of  the  Aborigines.  They  were  a warlike  race,  and 
acquired  great  skill  in  naval  matters  from  their  resi- 
dence with  the  Tyrrhenians.  On  this  account  they 
were  often  invited  by  other  nations  to  serve  as  auxili- 
aries, and  were  called  by  the  names  Tyrrheni  and 
Pelasgi  indiscriminately  (i.  18  — 23). 

Respecting  the  former  name  he  says  that  it  was 
given  them  on  account  of  the  forts,  Tuptreis,  which  they 
built.  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos  says  that  the  Tyrrheni, 
formerly  called  Pelasgi,  received  the  name  which  they 
bear  after  their  arrival  in  Italy.  For  the  counter- 
theory of  Myrsilus  see  Dionys.  i.  28. 

Dionysius  thinks  all  are  mistaken  who  hold  the 
Tyrrheni  and  the  Pelasgi  to  be  the  same  race.  He 
thinks  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  the  fact  of 
their  names  being  used  indiscriminately,  as  that  was 
very  common,  e.  g.,  in  the  case  of  the  Trojans  and 
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Phrygians.  Moreover,  the  Greeks  called  all  Italians — 
Latins,  Umbrians,  Ausones,  &c. — Tyrrhenians.  Even 
Rome  was  believed  by  many  to  be  a Tyrrhene  city. 
Dionysius  quotes  Herodotus  (i.  57)  in  support  of  his 
opinion  that  the  Pelasgians  and  Tynhenians  are  not 
of  the  same  origin.  It  would  be  a wonderful  thing, 
he  says,  if  the  Crotoniatae  spoke  the  same  dialect  as 
the  Placieni  on  the  Hellespont,  both  being  Pelas- 
gians, but  should  not  speak  the  same  dialect  as  the 
Tyrrhenians,  if  they  were  also  Pelasgi.  For  the 
contrary  of  the  proposition — if  6/.ioyAu>a-(Toi,  then 
ofxoeOvcTs — holds  good  : i.  e.  if  aWoyXuaaot,  then 
aWoedueis.  If  the  case  were  reversed,  there  migh  t 
be  a show  of  reason  for  believing  them  of  the  same 
origin  ; for  it  might  be  said  that  distance  had  ob- 
literated early  ti'aces  of  resemblance  : but  when  they 
are  so  near  each  other  as  the  Crotoniatae  and  Tyr- 
rheni this  supposition  is  untenable  (i.  29). 

Hence  Dionysius  believes  the  Pelasgians  and  Tyr- 
rhenians to  be  distinct.  He  sums  up  all  by  saying 
that  those  Pelasgians  who  surwived  the  final  disper- 
sion and  ruin  of  the  race  existed  among  the  Aborigines, 
and  their  descendants  helped  them  and  other  tribes 
to  build  Rome  (i.  30). 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remai-k  the  difference  between 
Crotona  in  Umbria  and  Creston  in  Thrace,  which 
Dionysius  unsuspectingly  passes  over.  The  above 
somewhat  lengthy  extracts  have  been  made  from  his 
Roman  Antiquities,  because  they  give  us  a veiy  fair 
specimen  of  the  way  in  which  scattered  traditions 
were  dressed  up  in  a quasi-historical  garb,  and  decked 
out  with  any  stray  evidence  which  local  names  or 
language  might  supply. 

The  common  native  tradition  of  the  Latins  only 
testifies  to  an  immigration  of  so  called  Aborigines, 
not  to  any  mixture  of  Pelasgi  with  them.  On  the^ 
other  hand,  another,  which  has  received  the  testi- 
mony of  Varro,  and  which  agrees  in  other  respects 
with  the  narration  of  Dionysius,  speaks  of  an  im- 
migration of  Pelasgians,  but  says  nothing  of  Aborigines, 
mixed  with  or  allied  with  them.  Certain  Roman 
historians  have  combined  these  two  traditions  in  a 
different  way  to  that  of  Dionysius,  making  the 
Aborigines,  namely,  declare  themselves  to  be  one  and 
the  same  people  with  the  Pelasgians.  This,  for  in- 
stance is,  without  any  doubt,  the  meaning  of  Cato’s 
assertion  that  the  Aborigines  came  over  into  Italy 
many  generations  before  the  Trojan  War,  out  of 
Achaia;  for  so  he  named  the  old  Pelasgic  Greece 
by  the  common  appellation  of  his  time.  (Schwegler, 
Rdmisclie  Gesch.  iii.  2.)  We  find  the  same  tradition 
of  a Pelasgic  immigration  into  Latium  confirmed  by 
many  other  testimonies.  Pliny  declares  that  writing 
was  brought  into  Latium  by  the  Pelasgi.  It  is  a 
question,  however,  whether  by  these  Pelasgi  he  means 
those  who  came  out  of  Thessaly  and  Dodona,  or  the 
Arcadians  of  Evander. 

Other  traditions  assert  the  name  of  Rome  to  be 
Pelasgian,  and  derive  the  Saturnalia  from  a feast 
originally  instituted  by  the  Pelasgians  who  settled 
on  the  Saturnian  hill. 

“ In  other  parts  of  Italy  we  stumble  repeatedly,’* 
says  Schwegler,  “ on  the  same  wide-extended  name. 
Thus,  it  is  said  that  the  Hernici  w’ere  descended 
from  the  Pelasgi.  Picenum  also  is  said  to  have  been 
occupied  by  the  Pelasgi.  Report  also  says  that 
the  towns  of  Nuceria,  Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii 
were  founded  by  them,  or  that  they  dwelt  there  for 
a certain  time.  Other  instances  have  been  already 
given  of  towns  and  districts  with  which  legendary 
histoiy  has  associated  the  name  of  the  Pelasgi.” 
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■ In  short,  the  whole  of  Italy  was,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  authorities  adduced,  inhabited  in  ancient 
times  by  the  Pelasgians.  In  later  times  they  appear 
as  vassals  of  the  Italiots;  the  common  fate  of  original 
races  that  have  been  subjugated. 

Upon  these  and  similar  traditions  Niebuhr  has 
grounded  a hypothesis,  which  at  present  is  generally 
received,  and  against  which  conclusive  objections  can 
only  be  raised  from  the  side  of  comparative  philology. 
According  to  Niebuhr,  the  Pelasgians  were  the  original 
population,  not  only  of  Greece,  but  also  of  Italy. 
There  was  a time,  he  said,  when  the  Pelasgians, 
formerly  perhaps  the  most  widely-spread  people  in 
Europe,  inhabited  all  the  countries  from  the  Arnus 
and  Padus  to  the  Bosporus ; not  as  wandering  tribes, 
as  the  writers  of  history  represent  it,  but  as  firmly- 
rooted,  powerful,  honourable  people.  This  time  lies, 
for  the  most  part,  before  the  beginning  of  our 
Grecian  history.  However,  at  the  time  that  the 
genealogists  and  Hellanicus  wrote,  there  wei-e  only 
insulated,  dispersed,  and  scattered  fragments  of  this 
immense  nation, — as  of  the  Celtic  race  in  Spain  — 
like  mountain  summits,  which  stand  out  like  islands 
when  the  lowlands  have  been  changed  by  fioods  into 
a lake.  These  sporadic  Pelasgic  tribes  did  not  seem 
to  these  logographers  to  be  fragments  and  relics,  but 
colonies  that  had  been  sent  out  and  had  migrated, 
like  the  equally  scattered  colonies  of  the  Hellenes. 
Hence  the  numerous  riaditions  about  the  expeditions 
and  wanderings  of  the  Pelasgi.  All  these  traditions 
are  without  tlie  slightest  historical  value.  They  are 
nothing  but  a hypothesis  of  the  logographers,  framed 
out  of  the  supposition  that  those  scattered  colonies 
of  the  Pelasgi  had  arisen  and  were  produced  by  a 
series  of  migrations.  There  is  nothing  historical 
about  them,  except,  indeed,  the  fact  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hypothesis,  namely,  the  existence  in 
later  times  of  scattered  Pelasgic  tribes, — a fact  which, 
however,  implies  much  more  the  original  greatness 
and  extension  of  the  Pelasgic  nation.  If  the  Pelas- 
gians vanish  gradually  as  historical  times  begin,  the 
cause  of  this  is,  that  they  were  transformed  into  other 
nations.  Thus,  in  Greece  they  became  gradually 
Hellenised,  as  a nation  which,  in  spite  of  all  distinc- 
tion, was  actually  related  to  the  Hellenes  ; and  even 
in  Italy  they  form  a considerable  portion  of  the  later 
tribes  of  the  peninsula  which  owed  their  origin  in  the 
main  to  the  mixture  of  races. 

The  half-Greek  element  which  the  Latin  lan- 
guage contains,  is,  according  to  this  view  of  Nie- 
buhr’s, Pelasgic,  and  owes  its  origin  to  the  Pelasgian 
portion  of  the  Latin  nation,  which  Niebuhr  and 
K.  0.  Muller  (^Eirusher)  agree  in  finding  in  the 
Siculians. 

This  hypothesis  of  Niebuhr’s,  generally  received 
as  it  is,  wants,  nevertheless,  a sound  historical  found- 
ation. It  has  received  at  the  hands  of  Schwegler 
(/2om.  Gesch.')  a careful  examination,  and  is  con- 
demned on  the  following  grounds : — 

1 . The  absence  of  any  indigenous  name  for  the 
Pelasgians  in  Italy. 

2.  The  evident  traces  of  Roman  writers  on  the 
subject  having  obtained  their  information  from  the 
Greek  logographers. 

3.  The  contradictory  accounts  given  by  different 
writers  of  the  migra'tions  of  the  Pelasgians,  accord- 
ing as  they  follow  Hellanicus  and  Pherecydes  or 
Myrsilus. 

4.  The  absence  of  any  historical  monument  of 
the  Pelasgi  in  Italy,  whether  literary  or  of  another 
kuid. 
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It  only  remains  to  make  a few  general  observa- 
tions on  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  Pelasgi, 
and  on  the  views  taken  by  modern  writers  on  the 
subject. 

1.  The  modem  authorities  on  the  Pelasgi  in 
Greece  are  : Larcher,  Chronologic  d Herodote,  ch. 
viii.  pp.  215 — 217;  K.  0.  Muller  Etrusher,  vol.  i. 
Einleitung,  ch.  ii.  pp.  75 — 100  ; Kruse,  Hellas, 
vol.  i.  p.  398 — 425;  Mannert,  Geographie,  part  viii. 
introduction,  p.  4;  Thirl  wall.  Histoi'y  of  Greece, 
ch.  ii.;  Grote,  vol.  i.  ch.  ix.,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ii.  sub  finem. 
The  latter  historian  treats  of  the  Pelasgi  as  belong- 
ing not  to  historical,  but  legendary  Greece.  He 
says,  “ Whoever  has  examined  the  many  conflicting 
systems  respecting  the  Pelasgi,  — from  the  literal 
belief  of  Cluvier,  Larcher,  and  Raoul -Rochette,  to 
the  interpretative  and  half-incredulous  processes 
applied  by  abler  men,  such  as  Niebuhr,  or  0.  Muller, 
or  Dr.  Thirlwall,  — will  not  be  displeased  with  my 
resolution  to  decline  so  insoluble  a problem.  No 
attested  facts  are  now  present  to  us  — none  were 
pi'esent  to  Herodotus  or  Thucydides  even  in  their 
age  — on  which  to  build  trustworthy  affirmations 
respecting  the  ante-Hellenic  Pelasgians;  and,  when 
such  is  the  case,  we  may  without  impropriety  apply 
the  remark  of  Herodotus  respecting  one  of  the 
theories  which  he  had  heard  for  explaining  the  in- 
undation of  the  Nile  by  a supposed  connection  with 
the  ocean  — that  the  man  who  carries  up  his  story 
into  the  invisible  world,  passes  out  of  the  range  of 
criticism.”  (Vol.  ii.  p.  345.)  Those  who  think 
Mr.  Grote’s  way  of  disposing  of  the  question  too 
summary,  will  find  it  treated  with  great  patience 
and  a fair  spirit  of  criticism  by  Bishop  Thirlwall. 
The  point  on  which  he  and  Mr.  Grote  differ  — 
namely,  the  question  whether  the  language  of  the 
Pelasgi  was  a x'ough  dialect  of  the  Hellenic,  or  non- 
Hellenic — has  been  already  referred  to.  As  we 
possess  no  positive  data  for  determining  it,  it  is 
needless  to  do  more  than  refer  the  reader  to  the 
passages  quoted.  Respecting  the  architectural  re- 
mains of  the  Pelasgi  in  Greece,  a very  few  w'ords 
will  suffice.  The  Gate  of  the  Lions  at  Mycenae,  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias  (ii.  15 — 16),  is  the  only  monu- 
ment of  the  plastic  art  of  Greece  in  prehistoric 
times.  The  walls  of  Tiryns,  of  polygonal  masonry, 
appear  to  be  of  equal  antiquity,  and  are  ascribed  to 
the  Cyclopes.  [Mycenae.]  These  bear  a strong 
resemblance  to  the  Tyrrheno-Pelasgic  remains  in 
Italy,  specimens  of  which  are  given  in  Dempster’s 
Etruria  Regalis,  v.  g.  the  walls  of  Cosa,  Segnia 
(Segni)  and  Faesulae  (Fiesole).  And  a small 
amount  of  evidence  is  thereby  afforded  in  favour  of 
Niebuhr’s  theory  of  an  original  Pelasgic  population 
existing  in  the  peninsulas  of  Greece  and  Italy.  But 
this  is  much  diminished  by  the  fact,  that  similar 
remains  are  found  in  parts  of  A.sia  Minor  where  no 
traces  exist  of  any  Pelasgic  traditions.  And  we  are 
obliged  therefore  to  fall  back  upon  the  view  first 
adopted  by  A.  W.  Schlegel,  that  the  peninsulas  of 
Greece  and  Italy  were  successively  peopled  by 
branches  of  one  original  nation,  dwelling  once  upon 
a time  in  the  central  part  of  Western  Asia,  and 
speaking  one  language,  out  of  which,  by  successive 
modifications,  sprang  the  different  Greek  and  Italian 
dialects. 

2.  The  authorities  on  the  Pelasgians  in  Italy  are 
Niebuhr  (LT.  R.  vol.  i.  p.  25,  Tr.);  Muller,  Etmsker 
(quoted  above)  ; Lanzi,  Saggio  di  Lingua  Etrusca, 
^•c.,  Flor.  1824;  Lepsius,  ilber  die  Tyrrhen.  Pe- 
lasger  in  Etrurien,  Leipz.  1842  ; Steub,  i'lher  die 
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Urheicohner  Edtiens,  1843;  Mommsen,  Un- 
teritalischen  Dialecte,  1850  ; Prichard,  Natural 
History  of  Man,  vol.  iii.  4 ; Heffter,  Geschichte  der 
Latein  Sprache,  p.  11;  G.  C,  Lewis,  Credibility  of 
early  Roman  History,  vol.  i.  p.  282 ; and  Schwe- 
gler,  as  quoted  above. 

The  last-mentioned  historian,  after  a careful  re- 
view of  all  that  ancient  and  modern  authorities 
have  said  on  the  subject,  agrees  with  Mr.  Gi-ote  in 
concluding  that  there  is  no  historical  foundation  for 
the  commonly  received  traditions  about  the  Pelasgi. 
He  says : “ The  traditional  image  of  the  Pelasgic 
race,  everywhere  driven  out,  nowhere  settling  them- 
selves for  good,  — of  the  race  which  is  everywhere 
and  nowhere,  always  reappearing,  and  vanishing 
again  without  leaving  any  trace, — the  image  of  this 
gipsey  nation  is  to  me  so  strange,  that  we  must 
entertain  doubts  as  to  its  historic  existence.” 

After  they  became  a powerful  nation  in  Italy,  the 
tradition,  which  Dionysius  follows,  tells  us  that  they 
suddenly  dispersed.  This  is  in  itself  strange;  but, 
were  any  other  conclusion  of  the  Pelasgian  migra- 
tions invented,  we  should  have  to  point  out  Pelas- 
gians  in  Italy,  which  is  impossible.  Nothing  re- 
mains of  them  but  a few  names  of  places,  which  are 
manifestly  Greek.  Lepsius  thought  an  inscription 
found  at  Agylla  was  Pelasgic,  but  Mommsen  (Z7re- 
terit.  Dial.  p.  17)  says  it  is  nothing  but  old 
Etruscan. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  prevalence  of 
traditions  relating  to  Pelasgi  in  Italy.  Schwegler 
has  ably  analysed  the  causes  of  this,  and  disproved 
on  historical  and  linguistic  grounds  the  views  of 
Niebuhr  and  0.  Muller,  which  they  set  up  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Koman  grammarians. 

There  is  considerable  doubt,  as  he  remarks,  in 
what  light  we  are  to  regard  the  name  Pelasgi, — 
whether  in  that  of  an  ethnographic  distinction,  or  in 
that  of  an  epithet  = autochthones  or  aborigines. 
We  have  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  words  resembling 
it  sufficiently  in  form  to  warrant  this  supposition, — 
V.  g.  naAai'os,  HaXaix^oiu,  and  Priscus.  The  change 
from  A to  r is  so  common  as  to  need  no  illustration, 
and  the  termination  -70s  is  nearly  the  same  as  -cus. 

These  remarks,  though  they  apply  with  con- 
siderable force  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  word 
Pelasgian  as  applied  to  Italian  races,  need  not  affect 
the  statement  of  Herodotus  concerning  the  townships 
of  Scylace,  Placie,  and  Creston,  which  were  accounted 
in  his  time  Pelasgic,  and  spoke  a different  language 
from  their  neighbours. 

That  the  name  Pelasgi  once  indicated  an  existing 
race  we  may  fairly  allow  ; but  we  cannot  form  any 
historical  conception  of  a people  whom  Herodotus 
calls  stationary  and  others  migratory,  and  whose  ear- 
liest abode  was  between  the  mountains  of  Ossa  and 
Olympus,  and  also  in  Arcadia  and  Argolis.  On  the 
whole  we  can  partly  appreciate  Niebuhr’s  feelings 
W'hen  he  wrote  of  the  Pelasgi, — “ The  name  of  this 
people  is  irksome  to  the  historian,  hating  as  he  does 
that  spurious  philology  which  raises  pretensions  to 
knowledge  concerning  races  so  completely  buried  in 
silence.”  (^Rom.  Hist.  i.  p.  26,  Transl.) 

If  the  Pelasgi  have  any  claims  on  our  attention 
above  other  extinct  races,  it  is  not  because  they  have 
left  more  trustworthy  memorials  of  their  existence, 
but  because  they  occupy  so  considerable  a space  in 
the  mythic  records  of  Greece  and  Italy.  [G.  B.] 
PELASGIO'TIS.  [Thessalia.] 

PELE  (IItjAtj:  Eth.  UriXalos),  a small  island, 
forming  one  of  a cluster,  off  the  coast  of  Ionia,  oppo- 
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site  to  Clazomenae.  (Thuc.  viii.  31;  Plih.  v.'31. 
s.  38,  xxxii.  2.  s.  9;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.]  see  Vol.  I. 
p.  632,  a.) 

PE'LECAS  (IleAeKas),  a mountain  in  Mysia, 
which  lay  between  the  Apian  plain  and  the  river 
Megistus.  (Polyb.  v.  77.)  It  is  probably  the  con- 
tinuation of  Mt.  Temnus,  separating  the  valley  of 
the  Aesepus  from  that  of  the  Megistus.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  Forbiger  that  there  is  a striking  simi- 
larity between  this  name  and  that  of  the  woody 
mountain  IlAa/cos  mentioned  by  Homer,  at  whose 
foot  Thebe  is  said  to  have  stood,  but  the  position  of 
which  was  subsequently  unknown.  (Horn.  II.  vi. 
397,  vii.  396,  425,  xxii.  479;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  614.) 

PELE'CES.  [Attica,  p.  326,  a.] 

PELE'NDONES  (IleAeVSoj/es,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 54), 
a Celtiberian  people  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  be- 
tween the  sources  of  the  Durius  and  Iberus,  and 
situated  to  the  E.  of  the  Arevaci,  Under  the  Ro- 
mans they  were  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Clunia.  They 
consisted  of  four  tribes,  and  one  of  their  towns  was 
Numantia.  We  find  also  among  their  cities,  Vison- 
tium,  Olibia,  Varia,  &c.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv.  20. 
s.  34.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

PELETHRO'NIUM  (rieA60poVioi/),  a part  of 
Mt.  Pelium,  whence  Virgil  gives  the  Lapithae  the 
epithet  of  Pelethronii.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  299  ; Steph.  B. 
s.  V. ; Virg.  Georg,  iii.  115.) 

PELIGNI  (rieAi'7voi)  a people  of  Central  Italy, 
occupying  an  inland  district  in  the  heart  of  the 
Apennines.  They  bordered  on  the  Marsi  towards 
the  W.,  on  the  Samnites  to  the  S.,  the  Frentani  on 
the  E.,  and  the  Vestini  to  the  N.  Their  territory 
was  of  very  small  extent,  being  confined  to  the  valley 
of  the  Gizio,  a tributary  of  the  Aternus,  of  which 
the  ancient  name  is  nowhere  recorded,  and  a small 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Aternus  itself  along  its 
right  bank.  The  valley  of  the  Gizio  is  one  of  those 
upland  valleys  at  a considerable  elevation  above  the 
sea,  running  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  Apen- 
nines, which  form  so  remarkable  a feature  in  the 
configuration  of  the  central  chain  of  those  mountains 
[Apenninus].  It  is  separated  from  the  Marsi  and 
the  basin  of  the  lake  Fucinus  on  the  W.  by  a nar- 
row and  strongly  marked  mountain  ridge  of  no  great 
elevation;  while  tow^ards  the  S.  it  terminates  in  the 
lofty  mountain  group  which  connects  the  central 
ranges  of  the  Apennines  with  the  great  ma.ss  of  the 
Majella.  This  last  group,  one  of  the  most  elevated 
in  the  whole  of  the  Apennines,  attaining  a height  of 
9100  feet  above  the  sea,  rises  on  the  SE.  frontier  of 
the  Peligni ; while  the  Monte  Morrone,  a long  ridge 
of  scarcely  inferior  height,  runs  out  from  the  point 
of  its  junction  with  the  Majella  in  a NW.  direction, 
forming  a gigantic  barrier,  w'hich  completely  shuts 
in  the  Peligni  on  the  NE.,  separating  them  from  the 
Frentani  and  Marrucini.  This  mountain  ridge  is 
almost  continuous  with  that  which  descends  from 
the  Gran  Scisso  towards  the  SE.  through  the  country 
of  the  Vestini,  but  the  great  mountain  barrier  thus 
formed  is  interrupted  by  a deep  gorge,  through 
which  the  Aternus  forces  its  way  to  the  sea,  having 
turned  abruptly  to  the  NE.  immediately  after  re- 
ceiving the  river  Gizio  [Aternus].  The  secluded 
district  of  the  Peligni  was  thus  shut  in  on  all  sides 
by  natural  barriers,  except  tow^ards  the  N.,  where 
they  met  the  Vestini  in  the  valley  of  the  Aternus. 

A tradition  recorded  by  Festus  (s.  v.  Peligni, 
p.  222),  but  on  what  authority  we  know  not,  repre- 
sented the  Peligni  as  of  Illyrian  origin;  but  this 
statement  is  far  outweighed  by  the  express  testimony 
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of  Ovid,  that  they  were  of  Sabine  descent.  (Ovid, 
Fast.  iii.  95.)  Tlie  authority  of  the  poet,  himself  a 
native  of  the  district,  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
internal  probabilities  of  the  case,  there  being  little 
doubt  that  all  these  upland  valleys  of  the  Central 
Apennines  were  peopled  by  the  Sabines,  who,  radi« 
ating  from  Amiternum  as  a centre,  spread  themselves 
towards  the  S.  and  E.  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
descended  towards  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  on  the  W. 
and  SW.  Hence  the  Peligni  were  of  kindred  race 
with  their  neighbours,  the  Vestini,  Marrucini,  and 
Marsi,  and  this  circumstance,  coupled  with  their 
geographical  proximity,  suflBciently  explains  the  close 
union  which  we  find  subsisting  in  historical  times 
between  the  four  nations.  It  is  probable,  indeed, 
that  these  four  tribes  formed  a kind  of  league  or 
confederacy  among  themselves  (Liv.  viii.  29),  though 
its  bonds  must  have  been  somewhat  lax,  as  we  find 
them  occasionally  engaging  in  war  or  concluding 
peace  singly,  though  more  frequently  all  four  would 
adopt  the  same  policy. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Peligni  in  Roman  history 
occurs  in  b.  c.  343,  when  we  are  told  that  the 
Latins,  who  had  been  threatening  war  with  Rome, 
turned  their  arms  against  the  Peligni  (Liv.  vii.  38) ; 
but  we  have  no  account  of  the  causes  or  result  of 
the  war.  Soon  after  we  find  the  Peligni,  as  well  as 
their  neighbours,  the  Marsi,  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Romans,  so  that  they  afforded  a free  passage  to 
the  Roman  army  which  was  proceeding  through 
Samnium  into  Campania  (Liv.  viii.  6);  and  even 
when  their  neighbours  the  Vestini  declared  them- 
selves in  favour  of  the  Samnites,  they  seem  to  have 
I'efused  to  follow  the  example.  (Id.  viii.  29.)  In 
B.  c.  308,  however,  they  joined  the  IMarsi  in  their 
defection  from  Rome,  and  shared  in  their  defeat  by 
Fabius  (Id.  ix.  41);  but  a few  years  afterwards 
(b.  c.  304)  they  were  induced  to  sue  for  peace,  and 
obtained  a treaty,  apparently  on  favourable  terms. 
(76.  45;  Diod.  XX.  101.)  From  this  period  they 
became  the  faithful  and  steadfast  allies  of  Rome,  and 
gave  a striking  proof  of  their  zeal  in  b.  c.  295,  by 
attacking  the  Samnite  army  on  its  retreat  from  the 
great  battle  of  Sentinum,  and  cutting  to  pieces  1000 
k the  fugitives.  (Id.  x.  30.)  After  the  subjection 
of  Italy  by  the ’Romans,  the  Peligni  are  seldom 
mentioned  in  history;  but  it  is  certain  that  they 
continued  to  furnish  regularly  their  contingents  to 
the  Roman  armies,  and,  notwithstanding  their  small 
numbers,  occupied  a distinguished  position  among 
the  auxiliary  troops,  the  Pelignian  cohorts  being  on 
several  occasions  mentioned  with  distinction.  (Dionys. 
XX.  Fr.  Didot;  Ennius,  Ann.  viii.  Fr.  6;  Liv.  xxv. 
1 4,  xliv.  40.)  Their  name  is  omitted  by  Polybius 
in  his  catalogue  of  the  forces  of  the  Italian  allies  in 
B.  c.  225  (Pol.  ii.  24),  but  this  is  probably  by  mere 
accident.  During  the  Second  Punic  War  they  main- 
tained unshaken  their  fidelity  to  Rome,  though  their 
territory  was  repeatedly  ravaged  by  Hannibal;  and 
besides  furnishing  their  usual  quota  to  the  Roman 
armies,  they  were  still  able  in  b.  c.  205  to  raise 
volunteers  for  the  armament  of  Scipio.  (Liv.  xxii.  9, 
xxvi.  11,  xxviii.  45.)  At  the  out'break  of  the  Social 
War,  the  Peligni,  in  conjunction  with  their  neigh- 
bours and  confederates  the  Marsi,  were  among  the 
first  to  declare  themselves  against  Rome;  and  the 
choice  of  their  chief  city,  Coi*finium,  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  confederates,  and  therefore  the  destined  capital 
of  Italy,  had  their  plans  pi-oved  successful,  at  once 
assigned  them  a prominent  place  among  the  nations 
arrayed  against  Rome.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  39 ; Liv. 
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Eptf:  Ixxii;  Oros.  v.  18;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  16;  Diod. 
xxxvii.  2.)  The  choice  of  Coi*finium  was  probably 
determined  by  its  strength  as  a fortress,  as  well  as 
by  its  central  position  in  regard  to  the  northern  con- 
federates; at  a later  period  of  the  war  it  was  aban- 
doned by  the  allies,  who  transferred  their  senate  and 
capital  to  Aesernia.  (Diod.  1.  c.)  The  name  of  the 
Peligni  is  not  often  mentioned  during  the  war, 
though  it  is  certain  that  they  continued  to  take  an 
active  part  in  it  throughout,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  almost  uniformly  associated  with  the 
Marsi.  But  in  b.  c.  90  we  are  told  that  they  sus- 
tained a severe  defeat  by  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba  (Liv. 
Epit.  Ixxiii.);  and  before  the  close  of  the  following 
year  they  were  received  to  submission,  together  with 
the  Marrucini  and  Vestini,  by  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo, 
B.  c.  88.  (Liv.  Epit.  Ixxvi.)  It  is  certain  that  the 
Peligni,  as  well  as  their  neighbours,  were  at  this 
time,  or  very  soon  after,  admitted  to  the  Roman 
franchise,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  had  originally 
engaged  in  the  w^ar:  they  were  enrolled  in  the  Ser- 
gian  tribe,  together  with  the  Marsi  and  Sabines. 
(Cic.  in  Vatin.  15;  Schol.  Bob.  ad  loc.)  The 
Peligni  again  figure  in  the  history  of  the  Civil  War 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  b.  c.  49,  when  their 
chief  town,  Corfinium,  was  occupied  by  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus  with  twenty  cohorts,  which  he  had 
raised  for  the  most  part  among  the  Marsi  and 
Peligni,  and  with  which  he  at  first  checked  the  ad- 
vance of  Caesar;  but  the  rapid  spread  of  disaffection 
among  his  own  troops  quickly  compelled  him  to 
surrender.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  15 — 23.)  Sulmo,  w'hich 
had  been  also  garrisoned  by  Domitius,  yielded  without 
resistance  to  Caesar.  (76.  17.)  The  Peligni,  in 
common  with  the  other  mountain  tribes,  seem  to 
have  retained  to  a considerable  extent  their  national 
character  and  feeling,  long  after  they  had  become 
merged  in  the  condition  of  Roman  citizens,  and  as 
late  as  the  civil  war  between  Vespasian  and  Vitel* 
lius  (a.  d.  69)  they  are  mentioned  as  declaring 
themselves,  as  a people,  in  favour  of  the  fomier. 
(Tac.  Hist.  iii.  59.)  This  is  the  last  notice  of  them 
which  occurs  in  history ; but  they  are  described  by 
all  the  geographers  as  a distinct  people,  retaining 
their  separate  nationality.  (Strab.  v.  p.  241 ; Plin. 
iii.  12.  s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 64.)  For  administrative 
purposes  they  were  included  in  the  Fourth  Region  of 
Augustus  (Plin.  1.  c.);  and  in  the  later  division  of 
this  part  of  Italy,  their  territory  was  comprised, 
together  with  that  of  the  Marsi,  in  the  province 
called  Valeria.  (^Lib.  Colon,  p.  228).  It  now  forms 
a part  of  the  province  of  A bruzzo  Ulteriore. 

The  position  of  the  Peligni,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  loftiest  ranges  of  the  Apennines,  while 
the  valley  of  the  Gizio  itself  is  at  a considerable 
elevation  above  the  sea,  naturally  rendered  the  climate 
one  of  the  coldest  in  Italy.  Horace  uses  the  ex- 
pression “ Peligna  frigora,”  as  one  almost  proverbial 
for  extreme  cold;  and  Ovid,  who  was  a native  of 
Sulmo,  repeatedly  alludes  to  the  cold  and  wintry 
climate  of  his  native  district.  (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  19. 
8;  Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  81,  685,  Trist.  iv.  9.)  On  the 
other  hand,  it  derived  from  the  same  cause  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  watered  by  numerous  and  perennial 
streams,  fed  by  the  snows  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, where  they  are  said  to  linger  throughout  the 
summer.  (Ovid,  Amor.  ii.  16,  Fast.  iv.  685.)  The 
broad  valley  of  the  Gizio  was,  however,  sufficiently 
fertile;  it  produced  considerable  quantities  of  corn, 
and  wine  in  abundance,  though  not  of  superior 
quality,  and  a few  sheltered  spots  would  even  admit 
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of  the  growth  of  olives.  (Ovid,  Amov.  ii.  16.  6,  7; 
Martial,!.  27.  5,  xiii.  121.)  Of  the  character  of 
the  Peligni,  we  know  only  that  they  were  esteemed 
as  rivalling  in  bravery  their  neighbours  the  Marsi 
(Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Cic.  in  Vatin.  15;  Sil.  Ital. 
viii.  510),  and  that  from  their  secluded  position 
they  always  retained  the  primitive  simplicity  of 
their  habits.  From  an  expression  of  Horace  it 
would  appear  also  that  they  shared  with  the  Marsi 
the  reputation  of  skill  in  magical  incantations.  (Hor. 
Epod.  17.  60.) 

The  Peligni  had  only  three  principal  towns,  CoR- 
FiNiuM,  SuLMO,  and  Superaequum,  of  which  the 
two  first  only  are  known  historically,  and  were 
doubtless  much  the  most  important  places.  But 
Pliny  notices  all  three  in  his  list  of  towns ; and  the 
same  names  are  found  also  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum. 
(Plin.  /.  c.;  Lib.  Colon,  pp.  228,  229.)  Hence 
these  are  obviously  the  three  alluded  to  by  Ovid, 
when  he  calls  his  native  town  of  Sulmo  “ Peligni 
pars  tertia  ruris”  (^Amor.  ii.  16);  and  it  thus  ap- 
pears there  wei'e  no  other  places  in  the  district 
which  enjoyed  municipal  rank  and  had  a territory 
of  their  own.  Cuculum,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo 
(v.  p.  241)  as  situated  to  the  right  of  the  Via 
Valeria,  is  evidently  the  modern  Cocidlo,  and  must 
have  been  in  the  territory  of  the  Peligni,  but  was 
probably  an  insignificant  place.  Statulae,  known 
only  from  the  Tabula  as  a station  on  the  Via  Valeria, 
7 miles  from  Corfinium,  on  the  E.  of  the  Mons 
Imeus,  must  have  been  situated  at  or  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Goriano. 

The  territory  of  the  Peligni  must  always  have 
been  an  important  point  in  regard  to  the  communi- 
cations of  the  different  nations  of  Central  Italy,  On 
the  one  side  a natural  pass,  now  known  as  the  Forca 
Caruso,  called  in  the  Tabula  the  Mons  Imeus, 
connected  the  basin  of  the  Gizio  and  low'er  valley 
of  the  Aternus  with  the  land  of  the  Marsi  and  basin 
of  the  lake  Fucinus ; on  the  other  the  remarkable 
pass  or  gorge  through  which  the  Aternus  forces  its 
way  just  below  Popoli,  afforded  a natural  outlet, 
through  which  these  upland  valleys  had  a direct 
communication  with  the  sea.  These  two  passes,  in 
conjunction  with  that  which  led  from  the  basin  of 
the  Fucinus  to  Carseoli,  formed  a natural  line  of 
way  from  Rome  and  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  to  the 
Adriatic,  which  was  undoubtedly  frequented  long 
before  the  Romans  subdued  the  several  nations 
through  which  it  passed,  and  ages  before  the  Via 
Valeria  was  laid  down  as  an  artificial  road.  That 
highway,  indeed,  was  not  continued  through  the 
land  of  the  Peligni,  and  .thence  to  the  sea,  until  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius  [Cerfennia].  In 
the  other  direction  also  the  valley  of  the  Gizio, 
opening  into  that  of  the  Aternus,  afforded  direct 
means  of  communication  with  Reate,  Interamna,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  while  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity a practicable  pass  led  through  the  heart  of 
the  Apennines  into  the  valley  of  the  Sagrus,  and  thus 
opened  a direct  line  of  communication  with  the 
interior  of  Samnium.  The  importance  of  this  line 
of  route,  as  well  as  the  early  period  at  which  it  was 
frequented,  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that  it 
was  followed  by  the  Roman  armies  in  b.  c.  340, 
when  the  Samnites,  as  well  as  the  Marsi  and  Peligni, 
were  friendly,  and  the  revolt  of  the  Latins  cut  off 
their  natural  line  of  march  into  Campania.  (Liv. 
viii.  6.) 

This  line  of  road,  as  given  in  the  Tabula,  led 
from  Corfinium  by  Sulmo  to  Aufidena,  and  thence 
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to  Aesernia  and  Venafrum.  At  the  distance  of  7 
miles  fi'om  Sulmo  that  itinerary  places  a station 
called  “ Jovis  Larene,”  evidently  the  site  of  a temple, 
on  the  highest  part  of  the  pass.  The  spot  is  still 
called  Campo  di  Giove,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
true  reading  is  “Jovis  Paleni,”  the  adjoining  moun- 
tain being  still  called  Monte  di  Palena,  and  a village 
or  small  town  at  the  foot  of  it  bearing  the  same 
name.  (Cluver,  Ital.  p.  759;  Holsten.  Not.  ad 
Cluver.  p,  145;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  165.)  It  thus 
appears  that  the  ancient  road  followed  a more  cir- 
cuitous but  easier  line  than  the  modern  highroad, 
and  thus  avoided  the  passage  of  the  Piano  di  Cinque 
Miglia,  an  upland  valley  at  the  highest  part  of  the 
pass,  much  dreaded  in  winter  and  spring  on  ac- 
count of  the  terrific  storms  of  wind  and  snow  to 
which  it  is  subject.  (Craven’s  Abruzzi,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
45—50.)  [E.  H.  B.l 

PELINAEUS.  [Chios.] 

PELINNA,  more  commonly  PELINNAEUM 
(Uehivva,  Steph.  B.  s.  v, ; Plin.  iv.  8.  s.  15  ; Ile- 
Xivvaiov,  Scylax,  p,  25 ; Pind.  Pyth.  x.  4 ; Strab. 
ix.  p.  437;  Arrian,  Anab.  i.  7 ; Liv.  xxxvi,  10; 
rieArjFaToi/  on  coins,  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  146  : Eth. 
Yl^Kivvaios),  a town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district 
Histiaeotis,  a little  above  the  left  bank  of  the 
Peneius.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
place  of  some  importance  even  in  the  time  of  Pindar 
(Z.  c.).  Alexander  the  Great  passed  through  the 
town  in  his  rapid  march  from  Illyria  to  Boeotia. 
(Arrian,  1.  c.)  It  did  not  revolt  from  the  Mace- 
donians together  with  the  other  Thessalians  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  (Died,  xviii.  11.) 
In  the  war  between  Antiochus  and  the  Romans, 
B.  c.  191,  Pelinnaeum  was  occupied  by  the  Atha- 
manians,  but  was  soon  afterwards  recovered  by 
the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  10,  14.)  There  are  con- 
siderable remain.s  of  Pelinnaeum  at  Old  Kardhihi 
or  Gardhiki.  “ The  city  occupied  the  face  of  a 
rocky  height,  together  with  a large  quadrangular 
space  at  the  foot  of  it  on  the  south.  The  southern 
wall  is  more  than  half  a mile  in  length,  and  the 
whole  circumference  near  three  miles.”  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  288.) 

PE'LIUM  (rieAAtoF,  Arrian,  Anab.  i.  5;  Yli]Kiov, 
Quadratus,  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.v.;  Liv.  xxxi.  40),  a 
town  of  the  Dassaretii,  on  the  Macedonian  frontier, 
and  commanding  the  pass  which  led  into  that 
country.  From  its  situation  it  was  a place  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  was  attacked  by  Alex- 
ander on  his  return  from  the  expedition  against  the 
Getae,  in  the  war  against  the  two  Illyrian  kings 
Cleitus  and  Glaucias.  On  the  defeat  of  the  Illyrians 
Cleitus  set  the  town  on  fire.  According  to  Arrian 
(?.  c.),  Pelium  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a woody 
mountain,  and  close  to  a narrow  defile  through 
which  the  Eordaicus  flowed,  leaving  in  one  part 
space  only  for  four  shields  abreast,  a description 
which  corresponds  so  exactly  with  the  pass  of  Tza7i~ 
gon,  or  Klisura  of  Bevdl,  both  as  to  the  river,  and 
breadth  of  one  part  of  the  pass,  that  the  identity 
can  hardly  be  questioned.  Pelium  will  then  be 
either  Plidssa  or  Porjani,  but  the  former  has  the 
preference  by  its  name,  which  .seems  to  be  a vulgar 
sounding  of  ri7jAia(T(ro.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  323.)  The  consul  Sulpicius,  in  his  first 
campaign  against  Philip  (Liv.  1.  c.),  crossed  from 
Eordaea,  or  Sarighioli,  which  he  had  ravaged  over 
part  of  the  plain  of  Grevend,  and  through  Anaselitza 
to  Kastoria,  whence  he  diverged  to  Pelium,  which 
he  occupied,  leaving  a strong  garrison  in  it,  as  it 
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was  an  advantageous  post  for  making  excursions 
into  the  enemy’s  territory.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PE'LIUM  (UrjAiov),  a lofty  mountain  in  Thessaly, 
extending  along  the  coast  of  Magnesia.  It  rises  to 
the  south  of  Ossa,  and  the  last  falls  of  the  two 
mountains  are  connected  by  a low  ridge.  (Herod, 
vii.  129.)  It  forms  a chain  of  some  extent,  stretch- 
ing from  Mt.  Ossa  to  the  extremity  of  Magnesia, 
where  it  terminates  in  the  promontories  of  Sepias 
and  Aeantium.  It  attains  its  greatest  height  above 
lolcos.  According  to  Ovid  it  is  lower  than  Ossa 
(^Fast.  hi.  441),  which  Dodwell  describes  as  about 
6000  feet  high.  In  form  it  has  a broad  and  ex- 
tended outline,  and  is  well  contrasted  with  the 
steeply  conical  shape  of  Ossa.  On  its  eastern 
side  Mt.  Pelium  rises  almost  precipitously  from 
the  sea;  and  its  rocky  and  inhospitable  shore 
(o/CTtt  dxlixivos  HtjXIov,  Eurip.  Ale.  595)  proved 
fatal  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxes.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  384.)  Mt.  Pelium  is  still  covered  with  ve- 
nerable forests,  to  which  frequent  allusion  is  made 
in  the  ancient  poets.  Homer  constantly  gives  it  the 
epithet  of  elyoaicpvWov  (//.  ii.  744,  &c.).  Its 
northern  summit  is  clothed  with  oaks,  and  its  eastern 
side  abounds  with  chestnuts ; besides  which  there 
are  forests  of  beeches,  elms,  and  pines.  (Dicaearch, 
Descript.  Mont.  Pel.  in  Geogr.  Graec.  Min.  p.  106, 
ed.  Paris,  1855 ; Ov.  Fast.  v.  381 ; Valer.  Place, 
ii.  6.) 

Mt.  Pelium  is  celebrated  in  mythology.  It  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  war  of  the  giants  and  the 
gods ; since  the  giants  are  said  to  have  piled  Ossa 
I upon  Pelium,  in  order  to  scale  Olympus.  It  has  been 
{ observed  that  this  part  of  the  fable  is  well  explained 
by  the  respective  forms  of  Ossa  and  Pelium.  As  Pe- 
1 Hum  is  viewed  from  the  south,  two  summits  are  seen 
j at  a considerable  distance  from  each  other, — a con- 
cavity between  them,  but  so  slight  as  almost  to  give 
the  effect  of  a table-mountain,  upon  which  fiction 
;j  might  readily  suppose  that  another  hill  of  the 
I conical  form  of  Ossa  should  recline.  (Holland,  Tra- 
[:  vels,  vol.  ii.  p.  96.)  Mt.  Pelium  was  said  to  he  the 

I residence  of  the  Centaurs,  and  more  especially  of 

'I  Cheiron,  the  instructor  of  Achilles,  a legend  to 

i which  the  number  of  medicinal  plants  found  on  the 
mountain  perhaps  gave  rise.  (Dicaearch.  1.  c. ; Horn. 
II.  ii.  743,  xvi.  143 ; Find.  Pyth.  ii.  83,  iii.  7 ; 
Virg.  Georg,  iii.  92.) 

According  to  Dicaearchus  (1.  c.),  the  cave  of 
Cheiron  and  a temple  of  Zeus  Actaeus  occupied  the 
summit  of  the  mountain.  The  same  writer  relates 
tliat  it  was  the  custom  of  the  sons  of  the  principal 
citizens  of  Demetrias,  selected  by  the  priest,  to 
ascend  every  year  to  this  temple,  clothed  with  thick 
skins,  on  account  of  the  cold.  Between  the  two 
summits  of  Mt.  Pelium  there  is  a fine  cavern,  now 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  cave  of  Achilles, 
and  which  accords  with  the  position  of  the  cave  of 
j Cheiron,  mentioned  by  Dicaearchus.  The  same 

writer  likewise  speaks  of  two  rivers  of  Mt.  Pelium, 

1 called  Crausindon  and  Brychon.  One  of  them 

is  now  named  Zervokhia,  and  falls  into  the  gulf 
I between  Nekhori  and  St.  George.  (Leake,  Northern 

j Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  384,  seq.)  Lastly,  Pelium 

I was  connected  with  the  tale  of  the  Argonauts, 

i since  the  timber  of  which  their  ship  was  built  was 

I cut  down  in  the  forests  of  this  mountain.  The 

north-western  summit  of  Mt.  Pelium  is  now  named 
1 Plessidhi ; but  the  mountain  is  frequently  called 

j Zagord,  from  the  town  of  this  name  immediately 

I below  the  summit  on  the  eastern  side,  f Leake,  1.  c. ; 
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Meziferes,  Memoire  sur  le  Pelion  et  VOssa,  Paris, 
1853.) 

PELLA  (IleAAa,  Herod,  vii.  123  ; Time.  ii.  99, 
100;  Strab.  vii.  pp.  320,  323,  330,  Fr.  22,  23  : 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 39,  viii.  12,  § 8;  Plin.  iv.  17;  Itin. 
Anton.;  Itin.  Hierosol. ; Pent.  Tab.-,  ll4Wri, 
Hierocles),  the  capital  of  Macedonia.  At  the  time 
when  Xerxes  passed  through  IMacedon,  Pella,  which 
Herodotus  Q.  c.)  calls  a ttoX'ixviou,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bottiaeans.  Philip  was  the  first  to 
make  Pella,  which  Amyntas  had  been  obliged  to 
evacuate  (Xen.  Eellen.  v.  2.  § 13  ; comp.  Diodor, 
xiv.  92,  XV.  19),  a place  of  importance  (Dem.  de 
Cor.  p.  247),  and  fixed  the  royal  residence  there  : 
there  was  a navigation  from  the  sea  by  the  Lydia.s, 
though  the  marshes,  which  was  120  stadia  in  length, 
exclusive  of  the  Lydias,  (Scyl.  p.  26.)  These 
marshes  were  called  Borboros  (Bdp§opoj),  as  ap- 
pears from  an  epigram  (Theocrit.  Chius,  ap.  Pint, 
de  Exil.  vol.  viii.  p.  380,  ed.  Eeiske),  in  which  Ari- 
stotle is  reproached  for  preferring  a residence  near 
them  to  that  of  the  Academy.  Archestratus  (ap. 
Athen.  vii.  p.  328,  a.)  related  that  the  lake  pro- 
duced a fish  called  “ chromis,”  of  great  size,  and 
particularly  fat  in  summer.  From  its  position  on  a 
hill  surrounded  by  waters,  the  metropolis  of  Philip, 
and  the  birthplace  of  Alexander  (Juv.  x.  168; 
Lucan,  x.  20),  soon  grew  into  a considerable  city. 
Had  Alexander  not  been  estranged  from  Macedonia, 
it  would  probably  have  attained  greater  importance. 
Antipater  lived  there  as  regent  of  Macedonia,  but 
Cassander  spent  less  of  his  time  at  Pella,  than  at 
Thessalonica  and  Cassandreia  ; from  the  time  of 
Antigonus  Gonatas  till  that  of  Perseus,  a period  of 
nearly  a century,  Pella  remained  the  capital,  and  was 
a splendid  town.  (Liv.  xxvi.  25,  xxxvii.  7,  xlii. 
41,  51,  67,  xliii.  43,  xliv.  10.)  Livy  (xliv.  46)  has 
left  the  following  descidption,  dei'ived  undoubtedly 
from  PolyJ)ius,  of  the  construction  of  the  city 
towards  the  lake,  “ Pella  stands  upon  a height 
sloping  to  the  S\V.,  and  is  bounded  by  marshes 
which  are  impassable  both  in  winter  and  summer, 
and  are  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  a lake.  The 
citadel  ” (the  word  “ arx”  is  wanting  in  our  copies  of 
Livy,  but  seems  absolutely  necessary  both  to  the 
sense  and  the  grammar)  “ rises  like  an  island  from 
the  part  of  the  marsh  nearest  to  the  city,  being 
built  upon  an  immense  embankment,  which  defies  all 
injury  from  the  waters ; though  appearing  at  a 
distance  to  be  united  to  the  wall  of  the  city,  it  is  in 
reality  separated  from  it  by  a wet  ditch,  over  which 
there  is  a bridge,  so  that  no  access  whatever  is 
afforded  to  an  enemy,  nor  can  any  prisoner  whom  the 
king  may  confine  in  the  castle  escape,  but  by  the 
easily  guarded  bridge.  In  the  fortress  was  the  royal 
treasure.”  It  was  surrendered  to  Aemilius  Paullus 
(Liv.  xlv.  45),  and  became,  according  to  Strabo 
(p.  323)  and  the  Itineraries,  a station  on  the 
Egnatian  Way,  and  a colony.  (Plin.  l.c.')  Dion 
Chrysostomus  (Or at.  Tars.  Prior,  vol.  ii.  p.  12,  ed. 
Reiske)  says  that  Pella  was  a heap  of  ruins;  but 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  coins  of  the  colony  of 
Pella,  ranging  from  Hadrian  to  Philip,  this  must  be 
an  exaggeration.  The  name  of  the  city  is  found  as 
late  as  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  as  it  occurs  in 
Hierocles.  It  would  seem  indeed  as  if  the  name 
had  survived  the  ruins  of  the  city,  and  had  reverted 
to  the  fountain,  to  which  it  was  originally  attached; 
as  at  a small  distance  from  the  village  named 
Neokhori  or  Yenikiuy,  which  has  been  identified 
with  a portion  of  the  ancient  Pella,  there  is  a spring 
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called  by  the  Bulgarians  Pel^  and  by  the  Greeks 
IleWr].  Below  the  fountain,  are  some  remains  of 
buildings,  said  to  have  been  baths,  and  still  called 
TO  Aovrpd.  These  baths  are  alluded  to  by  the 
comic  poet  Machon  {ap.  Aihen.  viii.  p.  348,  e.)  as 
producing  biliary  complaints.  Although  little  re- 
mains of  Pella,  a clear  idea  may  be  formed  of  its 
extent  and  general  plan  by  means  of  the  description 
in  Livy,  compared  with  the  existing  traces,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  “ tumuli.”  The  circumference  of 
the  ancient  city  has  been  estimated  at  about  3 
miles.  The  sources  of  the  fountains,  of  which  there 
are  two,  were  probably  about  the  centre  of  the  site ; 
and  the  modern  road  may  possibly  be  in  the  exact 
line  of  a main  street  which  traverses  it  from  E.  to  W. 
The  temple  of  Minerva  Alcidemus  is  the  only  public 
building  mentioned  in  history  (Liv.xlii.51),  but  of  its 
situation  nothing  at  present  is  known.  Felix  Beau- 
jour,  who  was  consul-general  at  Saloniki  {Tableau 
du  Commerce  de  la  Grece,  vol.  i.  p.  87),  asserted 
that  he  saw  the  remains  of  a port,  and  of  a canal 
communicating  with  the  sea.  Leake  {Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  261 — 266),  who  carefully  went 
over  the  ground,  could  find  no  traces  of  a port,  of 
which  indeed  there  is  no  mention  in  ancient  history  : 
remains  of  a canal  could  be  seen,  as  he  was  told,  in 
summer. 

An  autonomous  coin  of  Pella  has  the  type  of  an 
ox  feeding,  which  explains  what  Steph.  B.  {s.  v.; 
comp.Ulpian,  ad.  Dem.  deFals.  Leg.')  reports,  that  it 
was  formerly  called  Bovvopos.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  73; 
Sestini,  Mon.  Vet.  p.  37.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


COIN  OF  PELLA  IN  MACEDONIA - 

PELLA  (HeAAa : Eth.  IleAAaios).  1.  A city 
of  Palestine,  and  one  of  the  towns  of  Decapolis  in 
the  Peraea,  being  the  most  northerly  place  in  the 
latter  district.  (Plin.  v.  18.  s.  16;  Joseph.  B.J.  'm. 
3.  § 3.)  Stephanus  B.  {s.  v.)  calls  it  a city  of 
Coele-Syria  and  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  § 23)  also  de- 
scribes it  as  a city  of  Decapolis  in  Coele-Syria. 
Stephanus  adds  that  it  was  also  called  Butis  {g 
Bovtls),  which  appellation  seems  to  be  preserved  in 
its  modern  name  El-Budsche.  Its  name  Pella  shows 
that  it  was  either  built  or  colonised  by  the  Mace- 
donians. Pliny  describes  it  as  abounding  in  springs 
(“aquis  divitem,”  Plin.  1.  c.).  It  was  taken  by  An- 
tioch us  the  Great  (Polyb.  v.  70),  and  was  afterwards 
destroyed  by  Alexander  Jannaeus,  because  its  inha- 
bitants would  not  accept  the  Jewish  religion  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiii.  15  (23).  § 3,  B.J.  i.  4.  § 8)  ; but  it  was 
afterwards  restored  by  Pompey.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv. 
4 (p.  § 4.)  Pella  was  the  place  to  which  the 
Christians  of  Jerusalem  fled  before  the  destruction 
of  the  latter  city.  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  5 ; Epiphan. 
de  Mens,  et  Ponder,  p.  171  ; Keland,  Palaestina, 
p.  924.) 

2.  A town  of  Syria,  on  the  Orontes,  better  known 
under  the  name  of  Apameia.  [Apameia,  No.  1.] 

_ ^PELLANA  or  PELLE^NE  {g  neAAam,  Paus. 
iii.  20.  § 2;  Ttt  ne'AAam,  Strab.  viii.  p.  386;  DeA- 
AVr?,  Xen.  Hell.  vii.  5.  § 9;  Polyb.  iv.  81,xvi.  37; 
Plut.  Agis,  8),  a town  of  Laconia,  on  the  Eurotas, 
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and  on  the  road  from  Sparta  to  Arcadia.  It  was 
said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Tyndareos,  when 
he  was  expelled  from  Sparta,  and  was  subsequently 
the  frontier-fortress  of  Sparta  on  the  Eurotas,  as 
Sellasia  was  on  the  Oenus.  Polybius  describes  if 
(iv.  81)  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Laconian  Tripolis, 
the  other  two  being  probably  Carystus  and  Bele- 
mina.  It  had  ceased  to  be  a town  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  but  he  noticed  there  a temple  of  A.sclepius, 
and  two  fountains,  named  Pellanis  and  Lanceia. 
Below  Pellana,  was  the  Characoma  (Xapdfcw^a),  a 
fortification  or  wall  in  the  narrow  part  of  the  valley ; 
and  near  the  town  was  the  ditch,  which  according 
to  the  law  of  Agis,  was  to  separate  the  lots  of  the 
Spartans  from  those  of  the  Perioeci.  (Plut.  1.  c.) 

Pausanias  says  that  Pellana  was  100  stadia  from 
Belemina ; but  he  does  not  specify  its  distance  from 
Sparta,  nor  on  which  bank  of  the  river  it  stood.  It 
was  probably  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  at  Mt. 
Burlia,  which  is  distant  55  stadia  from  Sparta,  and 
100  from  Mt.  Khelmus,  the  site  of  Belemina.  Mt. 
Burlia  has  two  peaked  summits,  on  each  of  which 
stands  a chapel;  and  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  is 
only  separated  from  the  mountain  by  a narrow 
meadow,  is  supported  for  the  length  of  200  yards  by 
an  Hellenic  wall.  Some  copious  sources  issue  from 
the  foot  of  the  rocks,  and  from  a stream  which 
joins  the  river  at  the  southern  end  of  the  meadow, 
where  the  wall  ends.  There  are  still  traces  of  an- 
aqueduct,  which  appears  to  have  carried  the  waters 
of  these  fountains  to  Sparta.  The  acropolis  of 
Pellana  may  have  occupied  one  of  the  summits  of 
the  mountain,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  antiquity  in 
either  of  the  chapels.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  13, 
seq.;  Bohlaye,  Recherches,  <^'C.  p.  76  ; Ross,  Reisen 
im  Peloponnes,  p.  191 ; Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol. 
ii.  p.  255.) 

PELLE'NE.  1.  {HeWrivr),  Dor.  IleAAdi^a,  ITeA- 
Aiva, Steph. B.  s.v.:  Eth.TleWrivevs,  Pellenensis,Liv. 
xxxiv.  29  ; Pellenaeus,  Plin.  iv.  6 ; Tzerlcori,  nr.  Zu- 
grd),  a town  of  Achaia,  and  the  most  easterly  of  the 
twelve  Achaean  cities,  whose  territory  bordered  upon 
that  of  Sicyon  on  the  E.  and  upon  that  of  Aegeira  on 
the  W.  Pellene  was  situated  60  stadia  from  the  sea, 
upon  a strongly  fortified  hill,  the  summit  of  which  rose 
into  an  inaccessible  peak,  dividing  the  city  into  two 
parts.  Its  name  was  derived  by  the  inhabitants 
themselves  from  the  giant  Pallas,  and  by  the  Argives 
from  the  Argive  Pellen,  a son  of  Phorbas.  (Herod, 
i.  145;  Pol.  ii.  41 ; Strab.  viii.  p.  386  ; Paus.  vii.  26. 
§§  12 — 14  ; Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  176.)  Pellene  was  a 
city  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  mentioned  in  tlie 
Homeric  catalogue ; and  according  to  a tradition, 
preserved  by  Thucydides,  the  inhabitants  of  Scione  in 
the  peninsula  of  Pallene  in  Macedonia  professed  to 
be  descended  from  the  Achaean  Pallenians,  who 
were  driven  on  the  Macedonian  coast,  on  their  return 
from  Troy.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  674;  Thuc.  iv.  120.)  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Pellene 
was  the  only  one  of  the  Achaean  towns  which 
espoused  the  Spartan  cause,  though  the  other  states 
afterwards  followed  their  example.  (Thuc.  ii.  9.) 
In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Pellene  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  one  of  its  citizens  of  the  name 
of  Chaeron,  a distinguished  athlete,  w'ho  raised  him- 
self to  the  tyranny  by  Alexander’s  assistance.  (Paus. 
vii.  27.  § 7.)  In  the  wars  which  followed  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  Achaean  League,  Pellene  was 
several  times  taken  and  re-taken  by  the  contending 
parties.  (Pol.  ii.  52,  iv.  8,  13;  Plut.  Cleom.  17, 
Aral.  31,  32.)  The  buildings  of  Pellene  are  de» 
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scribed  by  Pausanias  (vii.  27).  Of  these,  the  most 
important  were  a temple  of  Athena,  with  a statue  of 
the  goddess,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  earlier 
works  of  Pheidias ; a temple  of  Dionysns  Lampter, 
in  whose  honour  a festival,  Lampteria,  was  cele- 
brated ; a temple  of  Apollo  Theoxenius,  to  whom  a 
festival,  Theoxenia,  was  celebrated  ; a gymnasium, 
&c.  Sixty  stadia  from  the  city  was  the  Mysaeum 
(Motratoi'),  a temple  of  the  Mysian  Demeter;  and 
near  it  a temple  of  Asclepius,  called  Cyrus  (KOpos)  : 
at  both  of  these  places  there  were  copious  springs. 
The  ruins  of  Pellene  are  situated  at  Zugrd,  and  are 
now  called  TzerTcovL  The  two  temples  of  Alysaeum 
and  Cyrus  are  placed  by  Leake  at  Trihkala,  SE.  of 
the  ancient  city.^  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  215, 
Peloponnesiaca,  p.  391.) 

Between  Aegium  and  Pellene,  there  was  a village 
also  called  Pellene,  celebrated  for  the  manufacture 
of  a particular  kind  of  cloaks,  which  were  given  as 
prizes  in  the  agonistic  contests  in  the  city.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.386;  Find.  01.  ix.  146,  withSchol.;  Aristoph. 
Av.  1421,  with  Schol. ; Hesych.  and  Phot.  s.  v. 

I IleAArjviKol  x^ati/at,)  K.  0.  Muller  (^Dor.  vol.  ii. 
p.  430),  however,  questions  this  second  Pellene  : he 
supposes  that  Strabo  is  describing  Pellene  as  both 
citadel  and  village,  and  he  corrects  the  text,  Ketrot 
5e  fxera^v  Aiyiov  Kal  KuAAtIji'tjs,  instead  of  IleA- 
; but  the  context  renders  this  conjecture  im- 
probable. 

The  harbour  of  Pellene  was  called  Aristonautae 
ApiffTovavrai),  and  was  distant  60  stadia  from 
Pellene,  and  120  from  Aegeira.  It  is  said  to  have 
j been  so  called  from  the  Argonauts  having  landed 
there  in  the  course  of  their  voyage.  (Paus.  vii.  26. 

I § 14,  ii.  12.  § 2.)  It  was  probably  on  the  site  of 

■ the  modem  Kamdri.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  384.) 
A little  to  the  E.,  near  the  coast,  was  the  fortress 
Olueus  Q'OXovpos),  dependent  upon  Pellene;  Leake 

I I places  it  at  Xylo-castro.  It  would  thus  have  stood 
1 at  the  entrance  of  the  gorge  leading  from  the  mari- 
* time  plain  into  the  territory  of  Pellene,  and  would 
» have  been  a position  of  great  importance  to  the 

■ safety  of  that  district.  (Xe,n.  Hell.  vii.  14.  §§  17, 
® 18  ; Plin.  iv.  6 ; Mel.  iii.  3 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Leake, 
?vol.  iii.  p.  224.)  Near  Aristonautae  was  Gonussa 
!4  or  Gonoessa  (Tov6ecr<Ta),  to  which  Homer  gives 
’ ‘ the  epithet  of  lofty  (ahreivi\).  According  to  Pau- 
j sanias  its  proper  name  was  Doxussa  (Aoj'oOco-a), 
i '■  which  was  changed  by  Peisistratus  into  Gonoessa, 

when  he  collected  the  poems  of  Homer.  Pausanias 
says  that  it  was  a fortress  belonging  to  the  Sicy- 
I onians,  and  lay  between  Aegeira  and  Pellene  ; but 
from  its  position  we  may  infer  that  it  was  at  one 
time  dependent  upon  Pellene.  Leake  places  it  at 
Koryfi,  the  lofty  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which 
is  Kamdri,  the  ancient  Aristonautae.  (Horn.  II.  ii. 
573  ; Paus.  vii.  26.  § 13  ; Leake,  vol.  iii.  p.  385.) 

2.  A town  in  Laconia.  [PELr.ANA.] 


PELO'DES  PORTUS.  [Buthrotum.] 
PE'LOPIS  TNSULAE,  nine  small  islands  lying 
off  Methana,  on  the  Argolic  coast.  (Paus.  ii.  34. 
§ 3.)  They  must  be  the  islands  lying  between 
Epidaurus  and  Aegina,  of  which  Pityonnesus  (An- 
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ghistri)  is  the  largest.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20;  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  455.) 

PELOPONNE'SUS.  [Graecia.] 

PELO'RUS,  PELO'RIS,  or  PELO'RIAS  (HeAwpos 
&Kpa,  Ptol.;  IleAwpis,  Time.,  Dion.  Per. ; TleXcopids, 
Pol.,  Strab. : Capo  di  Faro),  a celebrated  promontory 
of  Sicily,  forming  the  NE.  extremity  of  the  whole 
island,  and  one  of  the  three  promontories  which  were 
considered  to  give  to  it  the  triangular  form  from 
which  it  derived  the  name  of  Trinacria.  (Pol.  i.  42; 
Strab.  vi.  pp.  265,  266;  Diod.  v.  2 ; Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14; 
Dion.  Per.  467 — 472;  Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  727.)  It 
was  at  the  same  time  the  point  which  projected 
furthest  towards  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy ; so  that 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  Sicilian  straits  was  that 
which  lay  between  Cape  Peloras  and  the  coast  ad- 
joining the  headland  of  Caenys  (JPunta  del  Pezzo)  on 
the  coast  of  Bruttium.  [Caenys.]  A strange  story 
is  told  by  some  Roman  writers  that  it  derived  its 
name  from  the  pilot  of  Hannibal,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  that  general  from  a suspicion  of  treacheiy ; 
thus  overlooking  the  fact  that  it  was  known  by  that 
name  to  the  Greeks  for  centuries  before  the  time  of 
Hannibal.  (Mel.  ii.  7.  § 17;  Val.  Max.  ix.  8.  § 1 ; 
Sallust,  ap.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  411.)  The  actual 
headland  of  Pelorus,  now  called  the  Capo  del  Faro, 
is  a low,  sandy  point;  but  about  2 miles  from  its  ex- 
tremity there  begins  a I'idge  of  hills  which  quickly 
rises  into  a range  of  mountains,  of  no  great  elevation, 
but  steep  and  strongly  marked.  These  continue  in 
an  unbroken  range  at  the  back  of  Messina,  near 
which  they  attain  a height  of  about  3000  feet,  and 
flank  the  east  coast  of  the  island  as  far  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Taormina,  where  they  turn  abruptly  to 
the  W.  and  stretch  across  in  that  direction  without 
any  real  interruption,  till  they  join  the  more  lofty 
group  of  the  Monte  Madonia.  It  is  to  this  range 
of  mountains  that  the  name  of  Mons  Neptunius 
is  applied  by  Solinus  (5.  § 12),  and  which  that 
author  describes  as  separating  the  Tyrrhenian  and 
Adriatic  (i.  e.  Sicilian)  seas.  But  there  is  no  real 
geographical  line  of  separation  between  these  moun- 
tains and  those  further  W.,  which  were  known  to 
the  ancients  as  the  Mons  Nebrodes. 

The  headland  of  Pelorus  may  thus  be  looked  upon 
as  the  extremity  of  a great  mountain  promontoiy, 
formed  by  the  range  of  the  Mons  Neptunius,  and 
extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Messina  to 
that  of  Milazzo  (klylae),  or,  in  a still  wider  sense, 
from  Tauromenium  on  the  E.  coast  to  Tyndaris  on 
the  N.  Diodorus  calls  it  100  stadia  from  the  pro- 
montory to  Messana,  and  the  distance  is  still  com- 
monly reckoned  12  miles,  though  it  does  not  really 
exceed  8.  (Diod.  xiv.  56.) 

From  its  proximity  to  Messana  and  its  position 
commanding  the  passage  of  the  straits,  Pelorus  was 
an  important  naval  station,  and  as  such  its  name  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  history.  Thus,  in  b.c.  425, 
when  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Laches  was  established 
at  Rhegium,  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  took 
post  with  their  fleet  at  Pelorus,  where  they  were  sup- 
ported also  by  a land  force.  (Thuc.  iv.  25.)  In 
B.  c.  396  the  Carthaginian  general  Himilco  took  post 
at  Pelorus  with  his  fleet  and  army,  and,  when  the 
Messanians  sallied  out  to  attack  him,  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a north  wind,  sent  his  fleet  down  suddenly 
to  Messana,  which  was  surprised  and  taken  before 
the  troops  could  return  to  its  defence.  (Diod.  xiv. 
56,  57.)  Again,  during  the  siege  of  Messana  by 
the  Carthaginians  at  the  commencement  of  the  First 
Punic  War,  it  was  at  Pelorus  that  their  fleet  was 
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stationed,  with  the  view  both  of  threatening  the  city 
and  preventing  the  Romans  from  ci-ossing  the  straits. 
(Pol.  i.  11.)  And  at  a later  period,  during  the  con- 
test between  Octavian  and  Sextus  Pompey  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Messana,  the  headland  of  Pelorus 
once  more  became  an  important  post,  being  one  of  the 
points  sedulously  guarded  by  Pompey  in  order  to 
jwevent  his  adversary  from  effecting  a landing. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  v.  105,  116.) 

The  actual  promontoiy  of  Pelorus,  as  already  men- 
tioned, is  a low  spit  or  point  of  sand,  about  2 miles 
in  length,  which  has  evidently  been  thrown  up  by 
the  currents,  which  flow  with  great  rapidity  through 
the  straits.  (Symth’s  Sicily,  p.  109.)  A tradition, 
reported  by  Diodorus,  but  as  ancient  as  the  time  of 
Hesiod,  represented  it  as  an  artificial  work  con- 
structed by  the  giant  Orion.  (Diod.  iv.  85.)  Within 
this  sandy  point,  between  the  beach  and  the  hills, 
are  enclosed  two  small  lakes  or  pools  which  are  fa- 
mous for  producing  the  best  eels  and  cockles  in  Sicily 
(Smyth,  1.  c.  p.  106), — a reputation  they  already  en- 
joyed in  ancient  times,  as  the  “ cockles  of  Pelonis  ” 
are  repeatedly  noticed  by  Athenaeus;  and  Solinus, 
who  mentions  the  lakes  in  question,  speaks  of  them 
as  abounding  in  fish.  There  appear  to  have  been 
three  of  them  in  his  day,  but  the  marvels  which  he 
relates  of  one  of  them  are  purely  fabulous.  (Athen. 
i.  p.  4.  c.,  iii.  p.  92.  f.;  Solin.  5.  §§  2 — 4.)  A temple 
of  Neptune  stood  in  ancient  times  upon  the  promon- 
tory, as  well  as  a lighthouse  or  Pharos,  the  memory 
of  which  is  retained  in  the  modern  name  of  Punta 
del  Faro,  by  which  the  cape  is  still  known.  This 
appellation  seems  to  have  indeed  come  into  use  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  Servius,  in 
describing  the  width  of  the  Sicilian  strait,  measures 
it  “ a Columna  usque  ad  Pharon.”  (Serv.  ad  Aen. 
iii.  411.)  But  no  remains  of  either  building  are  now 
visible.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PELO'RUS  (IleAwpos),  a small  river  of  Iberia,  in 
Asia,  probably  a tributary  of  the  Cyrus.  (Dion 
Cass,  xxxvii.  2;  comp.  Groskurd’s  Strab.  vol.  ii. 
p.  375.) 

PELSO  (Aur.  Viet,  de  Caes.  40)  or  PEISO 
(Plin.  iii.  27),  a considerable  lake  in  the  north  of 
Pannonia.  A large  portion  of  it  was  drained 
by  the  emperor  Galerius,  who  conducted  its  waters 
into  the  Danube,  and  thus  reclaimed  large  tracts  of 
land,  which  formed  an  important  addition  to  the 
province.  (Aur.  Viet.  1.  c.)  The  modern  name  of 
this  lake  is  Plattensee:  during  rainy  seasons  it  still 
ovei-flows  its  banks  far  and  wide,  and  forms  extensive 
marshes,  which  are  probably  the  veiy  districts  that 
were  drained  by  Galerius.  Lake  Pelso  is  mentioned 
under  different  modifications  of  this  name,  such  as 
Lacus  Pelsodis  (Jornand.  Get.  52,  53)  and  Pelsois 
(Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  19),  while  in  the  middle  ages  it 
was  called  Pelissa.  Muchar  (Noric.  i.  p.  3,  &c.) 
regards  Peiso  and  Pelso  as  two  lakes,  placing 
the  former,  with  Pliny,  near  the  Deserta  Boiorum, 
and  identifying  it  with  the  Neusiedlersee,  while  he 
admits  the  Pelso  to  be  the  Plattensee.  This  hy- 
pothesis, however,  can  hardly  be  sustained,  as  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  Neusiedlersee  did  not  exist 
in  the  times  of  the  Romans,  but  was  formed  at  a 
later  period.  (Comp.  Scheonwisner,  Antiquitates 
et  Historia  Sabariae,  p.  1 7,  &c.  ; Liechtenberg, 
Geogr.  des  Oester.  Kaiser staates,  vol.  iii.  p.  1245, 
&c.)  [L.S.] 

PELTAE  (neArat:  Eth.  UiXTr]voi,  Pelteni),  a 
considerable  town  of  Phrygia,  was  situated,  ac- 
cording to  Xenophon  {Anab.  i.  2.  § 10),  at  a dis- 
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tance  of  10  parasangs  from  Celaenae,  at  the  head  of 
the  river  Maeander.  Xenophon  describes  it  as  a 
populous  city,  and  states  that  the  army  of  Cyrus 
remained  there  tlu'ee  days,  during  which  games 
and  sacrifices  were  performed.  The  Peuting.  Table, 
where  the  name  is  erroneously  written  Pella,  places 
it,  quite  in  accordance  with  Xenophon,  26  miles 
from  Apamea  Cibotus,  to  the  conventus  of  which 
Peltae  belonged,  (Plin.  v.  29;  comp.  Ptol.  v.  2. 

§ 25;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.~)  Strabo  (xii,  p,  576)  men- 
tions Peltae  among  the  smaller  towns  of  Phrygia, 
and  the  Notitiae  name  it  among  the  episcopal  cities 
of  Phrygia  Pacatiana.  The  district  in  which  the 
town  w'as  situated  derived  from  it  the  name  of  the 
Peltaean  plain  (IleATiji'di'or  UeKrivhv  -neFiov,  Strab. 
xiii.  p.  629).  Kiepert  (ap.  Franz,  Funf  Inschriften, 
p.  36)  fixes  the  site  of  Peltae  at  the  place  where 
Mr.  Hamilton  found  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  about 
8 miles  south  of  SandaJcli  (Journal  of  the  Roy. 
Geogr.  Society,  viii.  p.  144);  while  Hamilton  him- 
self (Researches,  ii.  p.  203)  thinks  that  it  must 
have  been  situated  more  to  the  south-west,  near  the 
modern  Ishekli.  But  .this  latter  hypothesis  seems 
to  place  it  too  far  west.  [L.  S.] 

PELTUI'NUM  (Eih.  Peltuinas,  -atis:  Ansedo- 
nm),  a considerable  town  of  the  Vestini,  and  one  of 
the  four  ascribed  to  that  people  by  Pliny  (iii.  12. 
s.  17).  Its  name  is  not  found  in  Ptolemy  or  the 
Itineraries,  but  its  municipal  importance  is  attested 
by  various  inscriptions.  One  of  these  confirms  the 
fact  mentioned  by  Pliny,  that  the  Aufinates  were 
closely  connected  with,  or  dependent  on,  Peltuinum, 
apparently  the  more  important  place  of  the  two. 

We  learn  from  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  229)  that 
it  attained  the  rank  of  a colony,  probably  under 
Augustus  ; but  at  a later  period,  as  we  learn  from 
an  inscription  of  the  date  of  A.  D.  242,  it  was  le- 
duced  to  the  condition  of  a Praefectura,  though  it 
seems  to  have  been  still  a flourishing  town.  (Orell. 
Inscr.  no.  4036  ; Zumpt,  de  Coloniis,  p.  359,  not.) 

Its  site  was  unknown  to  Cluverius,  but  can  be 
fixed  with  certainty  at  a spot  called  Ansedonia, 
between  the  villages  of  Castel  Nuovo  and  Praia, 
about  14  miles  SE.  of  Aquila,  on  the  road  from 
thence  to  Popoli.  The  ancient  name  is  retained  by 
a neighbouring  church,  called  in  ecclesiastical  docu- 
ments S.  Paolo  a Peltuino.  A considerable  part  of 
the  circuit  of  the  ancient  walls  is  still  visible,  with 
remains  of  various  public  buildings,  and  the  ruins  of 
an  amphitheatre  of  reticulated  work.  (Giovenazzi, 
Aveia,  p.  119;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  264 — 268; 
Orelli,  Inscr.  106,  3961,  3981).  [E.  H.  B.] 

PELVA,  a town  of  Dalmatia,  which  the  Antonine  < 
Itineraiy  places  on  the  road  from  Sirmium  to  Sa-  ' 
lonae.  Schafarik  (Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  pp.  60,  247) 
identifies  it  with  Plewa,  a place  in  Bosnia,  wdth  a i 
river  of  the  same  name,  of  which  Pelva  is  the  La^  m 
tinised  form.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PELU'SIUM  (UriXovfUov,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 11,  viii. 

15.  § 1 1 ; Steph,  B.  s.  v. ; Strab.  xvii.  p.  802,  seq, : Eth.  J 
T\t]Xov(7L()3Tps,  TiriXovaios'),  was  a city  of  Lower  Ae-  « 
gypt,  situated  upon  the  easternmost  bank  of  the  Nile,  j' 
the  Ostium  Pelusiacum,  to  which  it  gave  its  name. 

It  w'as  the  Sin  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (EzeTc.  ,J 
XXX.  15);  and  this  word,  as  w’ell  as  its  Aegyptian  :ii 
appellation,  Peremoun  or  Peromi,  and  its  Greek  li 
(th^Aos)  import  the  city  of  the  ooze  or  mud  (omi, 
Coptic,  mud),  Pelusium  lying  between  the  sea-  1-^ 
board  and  the  Deltaic  marshes,  about  two  and  a half  I 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  Ostium  Pelusiacum  w'as 
choaked  by  sand  as  early  as  the  first  century  b.  c.,  , 
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and  the  coast-line  has  now  advanced  far  beyond  its 
ancient  limits,  so  that  the  city,  even  in  the  third 
century  A.  d.,  was  at  least  four  miles  from  the  Me- 
diterranean. The  principal  produce  of  the  neigh- 
bouring lands  was  flax,  and  the  linum  Pelusiacum 
(Plin.  xix.  1.  s.  3)  was  both  abundant  and  of  a 
very  fine  quality.  It  was,  however,  as  a border- 
fortress  on  the  frontier,  as  the  key  of  Aegypt  as 
regarded  Syria  and  the  sea,  and  as  a place  of  great 
strength,  that  Pelusium  was  most  remarkable. 
From  its  position  it  was  directly  exposed  to  attack 
by  the  invaders  of  Aegypt ; several  important  battles 
were  fought  under  its  walls,  and  it  was  often  besieged 
' and  taken.  The  following  are  the  most  memorable 
|:  events  in  the  histoiy  of  Pelusium : 

I 1.  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  b.  c.  720 — 715,  in 
the  reign  of  Sethos  the  Aethiopian  (25th  dynasty) 
advanced  from  Palestine  by  the  way  of  Libna  and 
I<achish  upon  Pelusium,  but  retired  without  fight- 
iug  from  before  its  walls  (^Isaiah,  xxxi.  8 ; Herod, 
ii.  141  ; Strab.  xiii.  p.  604).  His  retreat  was  as- 
Ij  cribed  to  the  favour  of  Hephaestos  towards  Sethos, 
his  priest.  In  the  night,  while  the  Assyrians  slept, 
a host  of  field-mice  gnawed  the  bow-strings  and 
shield-straps  of  the  Assyrians,  who  fled,  and  many 
of  them  were  slain  in  their  flight  by  the  Aegyptians. 
Herodotus  saw  in  the  temple  of  Hephaestos  at  Mem- 
phis, a record  of  this  victory  of  the  Aegyptians,  viz. 
a statue  of  Sethos  holding  a mouse  in  his  hand.  The 
story  probably  rests  on  the  fact  that  in  the  sym- 
bolism of  Aegypt  the  mouse  implied  destruction. 
(Comp.  Horapoli.  Hieroglyph,  i.  50 ; Aelian,  H.  An. 

I vL  41.) 

I 2.  The  decisive  battle  which  transferred  the  throne 
j of  the  Pharaohs  to  Cambyses,  king  of  the  IMedo- 
Persians,  was  fought  near  Pelusium  in  b.  c.  525. 
The  fields  around  were  strewed  with  the  bones  of  the 
combatants  when  Herodotus  visited  Lower  Aegypt ; 

I and  the  skulls  of  the  Aegyptians  were  distinguishable 
from  those  of  the  Persians  by  their  superior  hard- 
ness, a fact  confirmed  by  the  mummies,  and  which 
the  historian  ascribes  to  the  Aegyptians  shaving 
their  heads  from  infancy,  and  to  the  Persians  cover- 
ing them  up  with  folds  of  cloth  or  linen.  (Herod, 
ii.  10,  seq.)  As  Cambyses  advanced  at  once  to 
Memphis,  Pelusium  probably  surrendered  itself  im- 
mediately after  the  battle.  (Polyaen.  Stratag.\\\.  9.) 

3.  In  B.  c.  373,  Phamabazus,  satrap  of  Phry- 
gia, and  Iphicrates,  the  commander  of  the  Athenian 
armament,  appeared  before  Pelusium,  but  retired 
without  attacking  it,  Nectanebus,  king  of  Aegypt, 
having  added  to  its  former  defences  by  laying  the 
neighbouring  lands  under  water,  and  blocking  up  the 
navigable  channels  of  the  Nile  by  embankments. 
(Diodor.  xv.  42  ; Nepos,  Tphicr.  c.  5.) 

\ ' 4.  Pelusium  was  attacked  and  taken  by  the  Per- 

i sians,  b.  c.  309.  The  city  contained  at  the  time  a 
j|  \ garrison  of  5000  Greek  mercenaries  under  the  com- 
[ ‘ mand  of  Philophron.  At  first,  owing  to  the  rashness 
Ii  ^ of  the  Thebans  in  the  Persian  service,  the  defend- 
( ^ ants  had  the  advantage.  But  the  Aegyptian  king 
\ Nectanebus  hastily  venturing  on  a pitched  battle, 
his  troops  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  Pelusium  sur- 
rendered to  the  Theban  general  Lacrates  on  honour- 
! able  conditions.  (Diodor.  xvi.  43.) 
j 5.  In  B.  c.  333,  Pelusium  opened  its  gates  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  placed  a garrison  in  it 
1 under  the  command  of  one  of  those  officers  entitled 
S Companions  of  the  King.”  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex. 
iii.  1,  seq. ; Quint.  Curt.  iv.  33.) 

0.  In  B.<3.  173,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  utterly 
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defeated  the  troops  of  Ptolemy  Philoiaetor  under 
the  w'alls  of  Pelusium,  which  he  took  and  retained 
after  he  had  retired  from  the  rest  of  Aegypt.  (Polyb. 
Legal.  § 82  ; Hieronym.  in  Daniel,  xi.)  On  the  fall 
of  the  Syrian  kingdom,  however,  if  not  earlier, 
Pelusium  had  been  restored  to  its  rightful  owners, 
since 

7.  In  B.  c.  55,  it  belonged  to  Aegypt,  and  Marcus 
Antonius,  as  general  of  the  horse  to  the  Roman  pro- 
consul  Gabinius,  defeated  the  Aegyptian  army,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  city.  Ptolemy  Auletes, 
in  whose  behalf  the  Romans  invaded  Aegypt  at  this 
time,  wished  to  put  the  Pelusians  to  the  sword;  but 
his  intention  was  thwarted  by  Antonius.  (Plut. 
Anton,  c-  3;  Val.  Max.  ix.  1.) 

8.  In  B.  c.  31,  immediately  after  his  victory  at 
Actium,  Augustus  appeared  before  Pelusium,  and 
was  admitted  by  its  governor  Seleucus  within  its 
walls. 

Of  the  six  military  roads  formed  or  adopted  by 
the  Romans  in  Aegypt,  the  following  are  mentioned 
in  the  Itinerarium  of  Antoninus  as  connected  with 
Pelusium  : — 

1.  From  Memphis  to  Pelusium.  This  road  joined 
the  great  road  from  Pselcis  in  Nubia  at  Babylon, 
nearly  opposite  Memphis,  and  coincided  with  it  as 
far  as  Scenae  Veteranorum.  The  two  roads,  viz. 
that  from  Pselcis  to  Scenae  Veteranorum,  which 
tunied  off  to  the  east  at  Heliopolis,  and  that  from 
Memphis  to  Pelusium,  connected  the  latter  city  with 
the  capital  of  Lower  Aegypt,  Trajan’s  canal,  and 
Ai'sinoe,  or  Suez,  on  the  Sinus  Heroopolites. 

2.  From  Acca  to  Alexandreia,  ran  along  the  Me- 
diterranean sea  from  Raphia  to  Pelusium. 

Pelusium  sufiered  greatly  from  the  Persian  in- 
vasion of  Aegypt  in  a.  d.  501  (Eutychii,  Annal.'), 
but  it  offered  a protracted,  though,  in  the  end,  an 
ineffectual  resistance  to  the  arms  of  Amrou,  the  son 
of  Asi,  in  A.  d.  618.  As  on  former  occasions,  the 
surrender  of  the  key  of  the  Delta,  was  nearly 
equivalent  to  the  subjugation  of  Aegypt  itself.  The 
khalifs,  however,  neglected  the  harbours  of  their 
new  conquest  generally,  and  from  this  epoch  Pelu- 
sium, which  had  been  long  on  the  decline,  now 
almost  disappears  from  history.  Its  ruins,  which 
have  no  particular  interest,  ai-e  found  at  Tineh, 
near  Damietta.  (Champollion,  VEgypte,  vol.  ii. 
p.  82  ; De'non,  Descript,  de  VEgypte,  vol.  i.  p.  208, 
iii.  p.  306.)  [W.  B.  D.] 


PEME  (Jt.  Ant.  p.  156),  probably  the  same  as 
the  Pempte  (neMWTTj)  of  Stephanus  B.  (s.  t;.),  a 
town  of  Aegypt,  in  the  Heptanomis,  20  miles  above 
Memphis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  now  called 
Bembe.  In  the  old  editions  of  Pliny  (v.  29.  s.  35) 
we  find  a place  called  Pemma,  belonging  to  the 
Nomads  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  Aegypt  and 
Aethiopia;  but  Sillig,  instead  of  “Cysten,  Pemmam, 
Gadagalen,”  reads  “ Cysten,  Macadagalen.” 

PENEI'US.  1.  The  chief  river  of  Thessaly 
[Thessalia.] 

2.  The  chief  river  of  Elis.  [Elts.] 
PENESTAE,  in  Thessaly,  Dict.of Antiq.  s.v. 

PENESTAE,  a people  of  Illyricum,  who  appear 
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to  have  possessed  a large  tract  of  mountainous 
country  to  the  N.  of  the  Dassaretae,  and  extending 
to  the  E.  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Macedonia,  while 
on  the  W.  and  NW.  it  almost  reached  to  the 
Labeates  and  the  dominions  of  Gentius.  (Liv.  xliii. 
20,  21,  22,  23,  25,  xliv.  11.)  The  principal  city 
of  this  warlike  tribe  was  Uscana  ; besides  which 
they  had  the  two  fortresses  of  Draudacum  and 
Oaeneum.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PENIEL  or  PENUEL  (i.  e.  “ Face  of  God,” 
ElSos  0eoO,  LXX.),  a place  beyond  Jordan,  wdiere 
Jacob  wrestled  with  the  angel  (Gen.  xxxii.  30), 
and  where  a town  was  afterwards  founded  by  the 
tribe  of  Gad.  (Judges,  viii.  8.) 

PE'NIUS,  a small  river  of  Colchis,  falling  into 
the  Euxine,  on  which  stood  a town  of  the  same 
name.  (Plin.  iv.  4;  Ov.  ex  Pont.  iv.  10.  47.) 

, PENNELOCUS,  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  and  PEN- 
NOLUCOS  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  is  a place  in 
Gallia  in  the  country  of  the  Nantuates,  between  Vi- 
viscus  (Vevay)  and  Tarnaja Maurice').  In  the 
Itins.  the  distance  of  Pennelocus  from  Viviscus  is 
marked  viiii.;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  they  are 
Roman  miles  or  Gallic  leagues.  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  Vilhneuve  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva  is  the  site  of  Pennelocus,  but  the  distance 
from  Vevay  does  not  agree.  D’Anville  found  in 
some  old  maps  a place  called  Penne  on  the  direction 
of  the  road,  but  the  position  of  Penne  does  not  agree 
w’ith  the  distances  in  the  Itins.  Pennelocus  was  in 
the  Vallis  Pennina  or  the  Valais.  [G.L.] 

PENNI'NAE  ALPES.  [Alpes,  p.  108,  a.] 
PENNOCRUCIUM,  a town  in  the  territory  of 
the  Cornavii,  in  Britannia  Romana,  sometimes  iden- 
tified with  Penkridge  in  Staffordshire,  but  more 
probably  Stretton.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  470;  Camden, 
p.  636.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

PENTADEMI'TAE  (UevTaBrifUTai),  a tribe  of 
Teuthrania  in  Mysia,  which  is  mentioned  only  by 
Ptolemy  (v.  2.  § 15).  [L.  S.] 

PENTA'POLIS.  [Cyrenaica.] 
PENTEDA'CTYLOS  (Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  34;  Uer- 
TaMKTvKov  opos,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 25),  a mountain  in 
Egypt,  on  the  Arabian  Gulf,  S.  of  Berenice. 

>E'NTELE.  [Attica,  p.  327,  a.] 
PENTELEIUM  (YlevTiKnov),  a fortress  near 
Pheneus,  in  the  north  of  Arcadia,  situated  upon  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name.  For  details  see  Phe- 
neus. 

PENTE'LICUS  MONS.  [Attica,  pp.  322,  a., 
323,  b.] 

PENTRI  (UevTpoi),  a tribe  of  the  Samnites,  and 
apparently  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  that  nation.  Their  capital  city  was 
Bovianum  (Liv.  ix.  31),  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Samnite  territory,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that 
they  occupied  the  whole  of  that  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous district  which  extends  from  the  frontiers  of 
Latium,  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  to  those  of  the 
Frentani,  towards  the  Adriatic.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  their  exact  limits,  or  to  separate  their 
history  from  that  of  the  remaining  Samnites.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that,  throughout  the  long  wars  of 
the  Romans  with  the  Samnites,  the  Pentri  were  the 
leading  tribe  of  the  latter  people,  and  always  took 
part  in  the  war,  whether  specified  or  not.  The  only 
occasion  when  we  hear  of  their  separating  themselves 
from  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  is  during  the 
Second  Punic  War,  when  we  are  told  that  all  the 
other  Samnites,  except  the  Pentri,  declared  in  favour 
of  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  b.  c.  216. 
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(Liv.  xxii.  61.)  This  is  the  last  occasion  on  which 
we  find  their  name  in  history;  all  trace  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  and  the  other  Samnites  seems 
to  have  been  subsequently  lost,  and  their  name  is 
not  even  mentioned  by  Strabo  or  Pliny.  The  geo- 
graphical account  of  their  country  is  given  under 
the  article  Samnium.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PEOR  (^oyd)p,  LXX.),  a mountain  in  the  land  of 
Moab.  (Numb,  xxiii.  28.)  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius 
(s.  V.  ’Apa6w6  Mood6)  between  Livias  and  Esbus, 
over  against  Jericho. 

PEGS  ARTE'MIDOS.  [Specs  Artemidos.] 

PEPARE'THUS  (Il67rdp7}0os : Eth.  Ueiraprjdios), 
an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  lying  off  the  coast  of 
Thessaly,  to  the  east  of  Halonnesus.  Pliny  describes 
it  as  9 miles  in  circuit,  and  says  that  it  was  formerly 
called  Evoenus  (iv.  12.  s.  23).  It  was  said  to  have 
been  colonised  by  some  Cretans  under  the  command 
of  Staphylus.  (Scymn.  Ch.  579;  Horn.  Hymn, 
Apoll.  32.)  Peparethus  W'as  an  island  of  some  im- 
portance, as  appears  from  its  frequent  mention  in 
history,  and  from  its  possessing  three  towns  (rp'i- 
TTo\is,  Scylax,  p.  23),  one  of  which  bore  the  same 
name  as  the  island.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  436.)  The  town 
suffei-ed  from  an  earthquake  in  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  B.  c.  426.  (Time.  hi.  89.)  It  was  attacked 
by  Alexander  of  Pherae  (Diod.  xv.  95),  and  the 
island  was  laid  waste  by  Philip,  because  tlie  inhabi- 
tants, at  the  instigation  of  the  Athenians,  had  taken  - 
possession  of  Halonnesus.  (Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  248, 
Epist.  Phil.  p.  162.)  In  B.  c.  207,  Philip  sent  a 
garrison  to  the  city  of  Peparethus,  to  defend  it 
against  the  Romans  (Liv.  xxviii.  5);  but  he  de- 
stroyed it  in  B.  c.  200,  that  it  might  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  latter.  (Liv.  xxxi.  28.)  Peparethus 
was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  wine  (Athen.  i. 
p.  29;  Heracl.  Pont.  Fragm.  13;  Plin.  xiv.  7.  s.  9) 
and  oil.  (Ov.  Met.  vii.  470.)  Diodes,  the  earliest 
Greek  historian  who  wi'ote  upon  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  W'as  a native  of  Peparethus.  [See  Diet,  of 
Biogr.  Vol.  I.  p.  1010.]  Peparethus  is  now  called 
Khilidhromia,  and  still  produces  wine,  which  finds  a 
good  market  on  the  mainland.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 12.) 

PEPERINE  (neTTepirr]),  an  island  off  the  SW. 
coast  of  India,  which  undoubtedly  derived  its  name 
from  producing  pepper.  (Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 95.) 

PEPHNUS  (Ilecpros,  Pans.;  UeeprSy,  Steph.  B.),  j 
a town  of  Laconia,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mes-  ( 
senian  gulf,  distant  20  stadia  from  Thalamae.  In  i 
front  of  it  was  an  island  of  the  same  name,  which  !i 
Pausanias  describes  as  not  larger  than  a great  rock,  , 
in  which  stood,  in  the  open  air,  brazen  statues  of  the  i 
Dioscuri,  a foot  high.  There  was  a tradition,  that 
the  Dioscuri  were  born  in  this  island.  The  island  is  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Milea,  which  is  the  minor  | 

Pamisus  of  Strabo  (viii.  p.  361).  In  the  island,  j 

there  are  two  ancient  tombs,  which  are  called  those  { 

of  the  Dioscuri.  The  Messenians  said  that  their  | 

territories  originally  extended  as  far  as  Pephnus.  ( 

[MESSENiA,p.345,a.]  (Pans.  iii.  26.  §§  2, 3;  Gell,  I 

Itiner.  of  the  Morea,  p.  238 ; Leake,  Morea,  vol.  L 
p.  330,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  178  ; Boblaye,  Recher- 
ches,  ^c.  p.  93  ; Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  pp.  / 
283,  284.) 

PEPU'ZA  (XleTTou^a),  a town  in  the  western  part 
of  Phrygia,  which  is  mentioned  only  by  late  writers. 

It  gave  its  name  to  an  obscure  body  of  heretics 
noticed  by  Epiphanius  (Haeres.  xlviii.  14)  ; but 
they  did  not  exist  long,  since  their  town  was  ruined 
and  deserted  when  he  wrote.  (Comp.  Philostorg. 
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Hist.  Ecd.  iv.  8,  where  it  is  called  Petnsa ; Aristaen.' 
Gormn.  in  Can.  8,  where  its  name  is  Pezusa,) 
Kiepert  (ap.  Franz,  Funf.  Insckriften,  p.  33)  believes 
that  its  site  may  possibly  be  marked  by  the  ruins 
found  by  Arundell  (^Discoveries  in  As.  Min.  i. 
pp.  101,  127)  near  Besh-Shehr  and  Kalinkeji,  in 
the  south  of  tfshak.  [L.  S.] 

PERAEA  (Uepaia),  the  name  of  several  districts 
lying  beyond  (iripav)  a river  or  on  the  other  side 
of  a sea. 

1.  The  district  of  Palestine  lying  beyond  the 
Jordan,  and  more  particularly  the  country  between 
the  Jordan  on  the  W.,  the  city  of  Pella  on  the  N., 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  Arabia  Petraea  on  the 
E.,  and  the  land  of  the  Moabites  on  the  S.  [Pa- 
LAESTINA,  p.  532.] 

. 2.  ('H  Tuv  'PoSfojv  Trepaia,  Strab.  xiv.  pp.  651, 
652  ; Polyb.  xvii.  2,  6,  8,  xxxi.  25;  Liv.  xxx’i.  33, 
xxxiii.  18 ; V 'PoSiwv  v iv  tt)  rj-ireipcp, 

Scylax,  p.  38),  a portion  of  the  S.  coast  of  Caria,  op- 
posite to  Rhodes,  and  subject  to  it.  It  commenced 
at  Mt.  Phoenix,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  frontiers 
of  Lycia.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  The  peninsula  containing 
Mt.  Phoenix  was  called  the  Rhodian  Chersonesus. 
(Plin.  xxxi,  2,  20;  Diod.  v.  60,  62.)  For  a de- 
scription of  this  district,  which  is  very  beautiful  and 
fertile,  see  Vol.  I.  pp.  519.,  b,  520,  a. 

3,  (Uepaia  Tevedicov,  Strab.  xiii.  p.  596),  a 
small  district  on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  opposite  to 
Tenedus,  and  extending  from  the  promontory  Sigeium 
to  Alexandria  Troas. 

PERAEA,  [CoKiNTHUs,  p.  685,  b.] 
PERAETHEIS.  [Megalopolis,  p.  310,  a.] 
PERCEIANA  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  432),  a town  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  lying  S.  of  Merida.  For  its  coins 
see  Sestini,  p.  107.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PERCO'TE  (UepKcaTT] : Eth.  UepKuKnos),  an  an- 
cient town  of  Mysia,  on  the  Hellespont,  between  Aby- 
dos  and  Lampsacus,  and  probably  on  the  little  river 
Percotes.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  835,  xi.  229 ; Xenoph.  Hellen. 
V.  1.  § 23.)  Percote  continued  to  exist  long  after 
the  Trojan  War,  as  it  is  spoken  of  by  Herodotus 
(v.  117),  Scylax  (p.  35),  Apollonius  Rhcdius  (i. 
932),  Arrian  (Anab.  i.  13),  Pliny  (v.  32),  and 
Stephanus  Byz.  (s.v.').  Some  writers  mention  it 
among  the  towns  assigned  to  Themistocles  by  the 
king  of  Persia.  (Plut.  TheTii.  30;  Athen.  i.  p.  29.) 
According  to  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  590)  its  ancient  name 
had  been  Percope.  klodern  travellers  are  unanimous 
in  identifying  its  site  with  Bergaz  or  Bergan^  a 
small  Turkish  town  on  the  left  bank  of  a small 
river,  situated  on  a sloping  hill  in  a charming  dis- 
trict. (Sibthorpe’s  Journal,  in  Walpole’s  Turkey, 
i.  p.  91 ; Richter,  Wallfahrten,  p.  434.)  [L.  S.] 

PERCOTES  (UepK(I}TT]s),  a small  river  of  My.sia, 
flowing  from  Mount  Ida  into  the  Hellespont.  (Horn. 
II.  ii.  835.)  It*  is  easily  identified  as  the  stream 
flowing  in  the  valley  of  the  modern  town  of  Bergaz. 
[Comp.  Percote.]  [L.  S.] 

PERDICES,  a town  in  Mauretania  Caesariensis, 
25  M.  P.  from  Sitifis,  perhaps  Ras-el-Ouad.  (It. 
Ant.  pp.  29,  36;  Coll.  Episc.  c.  121.) 

PERGA.  [Perge.] 

PE'RGAMUM.  [Ilium.] 

■ PE'RGAMUM  (Uepyapov ; Eth.  Uepyaprivds, 
Pergamenus),  sometimes  also  called  PERGAMUS 
(Ptol,  V.  2.  § 14,  viii.  17.  § 10;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  an 
ancient  city,  in  a most  heautifnl  district  of  Teu- 
thrania  in  Mysia,  on  the  north  of  the  river  Gaicus. 
Near  the  point  where  Pergamum  was  situated,  two 
other  rivers,  the  Selinus  and  Cetius,  emptied  them- 


selves into  the  Cai'cus;  the  Selinus  flowed  through 
the  city  itself,  while  the  Cetius  washed  its  walls. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  619;  Plin.  v.  33;  Pans.  vi.  16.  § 1 ; 
Liv.  xxxvii.  18.)  Its  distance  from  the  sea  was 
120  stadia,  but  communication  with  the  sea  was 
efiected  by  the  navigable  river  Cai'cus.  Pergamum, 
which  is  first  mentioned  by  Xenophon  (Anab.  vii.  8. 
§ 8),  was  originally  a fortress  of  considerable  natural 
strength,  being  situated  on  the  summit  of  a conical 
hill,  round  the  foot  of  which  there  were  at  that  time 
no  houses.  Subsequently,  however,  a city  arose  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  the  latter  then  became  the 
acropolis.  We  have  no  information  as  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  original  town  on  the  hill,  but  the  Per- 
gamenians  believed  themselves  to  be  the  descendants 
of  Arcadians,  who  had  migrated  to  Asia  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Heracleid  Telephus  (Pans.  i.  4. 
§ 5);  they  derived  the  name  of  their  town  from 
Pergamus,  a son  of  Pyrrhus,  who  was  believed  to 
have  arrived  there  with  his  mother  Andromache, 
and,  after  a successful  combat  with  Arius,  the  ruler 
of  Teuthrania,  to  have  established  himself  there. 
(Paus.  i.  11.  §2.)  Another  tradition  stated  that 
Asclepius,  with  a colony  from  Epidaurus,  proceeded 
to  Pergamum ; at  all  events,  the  place  seems  to  have 
been  inhabited  by  many  Greeks  at  the  time  when 
Xenophon  visited  it.  Still,  however,  Pergamum 
remained  a place  of  not  much  importance  until  the 
time  of  Lysimachus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  This  Lysimachus  chose  Pergamum  as 
a place  of  security  for  the  reception  and  preserva- 
tion of  his  treasures,  which  amounted  to  9000 
talents.  The  care  and  superintendence  of  this  trea- 
sure was  intrusted  to  Philetaerus  of  Tium,  an  eunuch 
from  his  infancy,  and  a person  in  whom  Lysimachus 
placed  the  greatest  confidence.  For  a time  Thile- 
taerus  answered  the  expectations  of  Lysimachus,  but 
having  been  ill-treated  by  Arsinoe,  the  wife  of  his 
master,  he  withdrew  his  allegiance  and  declared 
himself  independent,  b.  c.  283.  As  Lysimachus 
was  prevented  by  domestic  calamities  from  punishing 
the  offender,  Philetaerus  remained  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  town  and  treasures  for  twenty  years, 
contriving  by  dexterous  management  to  maintain 
peace  with  his  neighbours.  He  transmitted  his 
principality  to  a nephew  of  the  name  of  Eumenes, 
who  increased  the  territory  he  had  inherited,  and 
even  gained  a victory  over  Antiochus,  the  son  of 
Seleucus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sardes.  After  a 
reign  of  twenty-two  years,  from  b.  c.  263  to  241,  he 
was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  Attains,  who,  after  a 
great  victory  over  the  Galatians,  assumed  the  title 
of  king,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents  and 
sound  policy.  (Strab.  xiii.  pp.  623,  624;  Polyb. 
xviii.  24;  Liv.  xxxiii.  21.)  He  espoused  the  in- 
terests of  Rome  against  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  Rhodian  fleet  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  the  Romans.  It  was  mainly  this 
Attains  that  amassed  the  wealth  for  which  his  name 
became  proverbial.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  in 
B.c.  197,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Eumenes  II., 
from  B.c.  197  to  159.  He  continued  his  friend- 
ship with  the  Romans,  and  assisted  them  against 
Antiochus  the  Great  and  Perseus  of  Macedonia;  after 
the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  the  Romans  rewarded  his 
services’  by  giving  to  him  all  the  countries  in  Asia 
Minor  west  of  Mount  Taurus.  Pergamum,  the  ter- 
ritory of  W'hich  had  hitherto  not  extended  beyond 
the  gulfs  of  Elaea  and  Adramyttium,  now  became  a 
large  and  powerful  kingdom.  (Strab.  1.  c.;  Liv. 
xxxviii.  39.)  Eumenes  III.  was  nearly  killed  at 
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E>elphi  by  assassins  said  to  have  been  hired  by 
Perseus ; yet  at  a later  period  he  favoured  the  cause 
of  the  Macedonian  king,  and  thereby  incurred  the 
ili-will  of  the  Romans.  Pergamum  was  mainly  in- 
debted to  Eumenes  II.  for  its  embellishment  and 
extension.  He  was  a liberal  patron  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  ; he  decorated  the  temple  of  Zeus  Nice- 
phorus,  which  had  been  built  by  Attalus  outside  the 
city,  with  walks  and  plantations,  and  erected  himself 
many  other  public  buildings ; but  the  greatest  monu- 
ment of  his  liberality  was  the  great  library  which 
he  founded,  and  which  yielded  only  to  that  of  Alex- 
andria in  extent  and  value.  (Strab.  1.  c. ; Athen.  i. 
p.  3.)  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Attalus  II.; 
but  the  government  was  carried  on  by  the  late 
king’s  brother  Attalus,  surnamed  Philadelphus,  from 
B.  c.  159  to  138.  During  this  period  the  Per- 
gamenians  again  assisted  the  Romans  against  the 
Pseudo-Philip.  Attalus  also  defeated  Diegylis,  king 
of  the  Thracian  Caeni,  and  overthrew  Prusias  of 
Bithynia.  On  his  death,  his  ward  and  nephew, 
Attalus  III.,  surnamed  Philometor,  undertook  the 
reins  of  government,  from  b.  c.  138  to  133,  and  on 
his  death  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans. 
Soon  after,  Aristonicus,  a natural  son  of  Eumenes  II., 
revolted  and  claimed  tlie  kingdom  of  Pergamum  for 
himself;  but  in  B.  c.  130  he  was  vanquished  and 
taken  prisoner,  and  the  kingdom  of  Pergamum  be- 
came a Roman  province  under  the  name  of  Asia. 
(Strab.  I c.,  xiv.  p.  646.)  The  city  of  Pergamum, 
however,  continued  to  flourish  and  prosper  under  the 
Roman  dominion,  so  that  Pliny  (1.  c.)  could  still  call 
it  “ longe  clarissimum  Asiae  Pergamum;”  it  re- 
mained the  centre  of  jurisdiction  for  the  district,  and 
of  commerce,  as  all  the  main-roads  of  Western  Asia 
converged  there.  Pergamum  was  one  of  the  Seven 
Churches  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Revelations. 
Under  the  Byzantine  emperors  the  greatness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  city  declined;  but  it  still  exists  under 
the  name  of  Bergamali,  and  presents  to  the  visitor 
numerous  ruins  and  extensive  remains  of  its  ancient 
magnificence.  A wall  facing  the  south-east  of  the 
acropolis,  of  hewn  granite,  is,at  least  100  feet  deep, 
and  engrafted  into  the  rock;  above  it  a course  ofc 
large  substructions  forms  a spacious  area,  upon 
which  once  rose  a temple  unrivalled  in  sublimity  of 
situation,  being  visible  from  the  vast  plain  and  the 
Aegean  sea.  The  ruins  of  this  temple  show  that  it 
was  built  in  the  noblest  style.  Besides  this  there 
are  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Aesculapius,  which, 
like  the  Nicephorion,  was  outside  the  city  (Tac. 
Ann.  iii.  63;  Pans.  v.  13.  § 2);  of  a royal  palace, 
which  was  surrounded  by  a wall,  and  connected  with 
the  Caicus  by  an  aqueduct;  of  a prytaneum,  a 
theatre,  a gymnasium,  a stadium,  an  amphitheatre, 
and  other  public  buildings.  All  these  remains 
attest  the  unusual  splendour  of  the  ancient  city,  and 
all  travellers  speak  with  admiration  of  their  stu- 
pendous greatness.  The  numerous  coins  which  Ave 
possess  of  Pergamum  attest  that  Olympia  were 
celebrated  there;  a A’ase  found  there  represents  a 
torch-race  on  horseback;  and  Pliny  (x.  25)  relates 
that  public  cock-fights  took  place  there  every  year. 
Pergamum  was  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
ointments  (Athen.  xv.  p.  689),  pottery  (Plin.  xxxv. 
46),  and  parchment,  which  derives  its  name  (charta 
Pergamena)  from  the  city.  The  library  of  Perga- 
mum, which  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  no  less  than 
200,000  volumes,  was  given  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra. 
(Comp.  Spon  and  Wheler,  Voy.  i.  p.  260,  &c. ; 
Choiseul-GoufiSer,  Voyage  PittJ^resque,  ii.  p.  25,  &c-; 
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Arundell,  Seven  Churches,  p.  281,  &c. ; Dallaway, 
Constantinople  Anc.  and  Modern,  p.  303;  Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  p.  266;  Fellows,  Asia  Minor,  p.  34, 
&c. ; Richter,  Wallfahrten, p.  488,  &c. ; Eckhel,Z>ocri*. 
Num.  vol.  iv.,  p.  445;  A.  G.  Capelle,  Commentat. 
de  Regibus  et  Antiquit.  Pergamenis,  Amstelodami, 
1842,  8vo.)  [L.  S.]  . 


COIN  OF  PERGAMUS  IN  MYSIA. 
PE'RGAMUS  (liepyapos,  Herod,  vii.  112),  a for- 
tress in  the  Pieric  hollow,  by  which  Xerxes  passed 
in  his  march,  leaving  Mt.  Pangaeum  on  his  right. 
It  is  identified  with  Prdvista,  where  the  lower  mari- 
time ridge  forms  a junction  with  Pangaeum,  and 
separates  the  Pieric  valley  from  the  plain  of  Philippi. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  178.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
PE'RGAMUS  (Uepya/xos),  a town  of  Crete,  to 
which  a mythical  origin  was  ascribed.  According 
to  Virgil  it  was  founded  by  Aeneas  (^Aen.  iii.  133), 
according  to  Velleius  Paterculus  (i.  1)  by  Agamem- 
non, and  according  to  Servius  by  the  Trojan  pri- 
sonei’s  belonging  to  the  fleet  of  Agamemnon  (aJ 
Virg.  Aen.  1.  c.).  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  legislator, 
was  said  to  have  died  at  this  place,  and  his  tomb  was 
shown  there  in  the  time  of  Aristoxenus.  (Plut.  Lyc, 
32.)  It  is  said  by  Servius  Q.  c.)  to  have  been  near 
Cydonia,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  20)  in 
connection  with  Cydonia.  Consequently  it  must 
have  been  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  island, 
and  is  placed  by  Pashley  at  Platanid.  (Travels  iri 
Crete,  vol.  ii.  p.  23.)  Scylax  says  (p.  18,  Huds.) 
that  the  Dictynnaeum  stood  in  the  territory  of  Per- 
gamus.  ' 

PERGA'NTIUM  (Uepyaunor : Eth.  YlepydvTioSj 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.'),  a city  of  the  Ligures.  It  is  the  small 
island  named  Breganson,  on  the  south  coast  of 
France.  It  is  separated  by  a narrow  channel  from  a 
point  on  the  mainland  which  is  turned  towards  Mese, 
one  of  the  Stoechades  or  Isles  dHieres.  [G.  L.] 
PERGE  or  PERGA  (Uepyp : Eth.  Uepyaios),  an 
ancient  and  important  city  of  Pamphylia,  between 
the  rivers  Catarrhactes  and  Cestrus,  at  a distance 
of  60  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  latter.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  667;  Plin.  v.  26;  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  14;  Ptol.  v. 
5.  § 7.)  It  was  renowned  for  the  worship  of  Ar- 
temis, whose  temple  stood  on  a hill  outside  the  town, 
and  in  whose  honour  annual  festivals  were  cele- 
brated. (Strab.  1.  c.;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  187 ; 
Scylax,  p.  39;  Dionys.  Per.  854.)  The  coins  of 
Perge  represent  both  the  goddess  and  her  temple. 
Alexander  the  Great  occupied  Perge  with  a part  of 
his  army  after  quitting  Phaselis,  between  which  two 
towns  the  road  is  described  as  long  and  difficult 
(Arrian,  Anxib.  i.  26;  comp.  Polyb.  v.  72,  xxii.  25; 
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Liv.  xxxviii.  37.)  "We  learn  from  tlie  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (xiv.  24,  25)  that  Paul  and  Baniabas 
preached  the  gospel  at  Perge.  (Comp.  Acts,  xiii. 
13.)  In  the  ecclesiastical  notices  and  in  Hierocles 
(p.  679)  Perge  appears  as  the  metropolis  of  Pam- 
phylia.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Eckhel,  Doctr. 

i.  3,  p.  12.)  There  are  considerable  ruins  of 
Perge  about  16  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Adalia,  at 
a place  now  called  EsTci-Kalesi.  (Comp.  Leake, 
Asia  Minor, 132;  Texier,  Descript,  de  VAsie 
Min.,  where  the  ruins  are  figured  in  19  plates;  Fel- 
lows, Asia  Minor,  p.  190,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

PEKIMU'LA  (nepi/xooAa,  Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 5),  the 
name  of  a town  of  some  commercial  importance  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Sinus  Magnus  (or  gulf  of  Siam), 
on  a tongue  of  land  anciently  called  the  Aurea 
Chersonesus,  and  now  known  by  the  name  of  Ma- 
lacca. Lassen  places  it  in  lat.  7°  N.  In  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  was  a small  bay  or  indentation  of 
the  coast,  which  was  called  the  Sinus  Perimulicus 
f (^riepifjiovXiKhs  k6\ttos).  [V.] 

PERIMU'LICUS  SINUS.  [Perimula.] 
PERINTHUS  (ji  U4piv6os,  Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 6, 
viii.  11.  § 7 ; Xenoph.  Anab.  vii.  2.  § 8 : Eth. 
Uepli/Oios),  a great  and  flourishing  town  of  Thrace, 
situated  on  the  Propontis,  It  lay  22  miles  W.  of 
Sclymbria,  on  a small  peninsula  (Plin.  iv.  18)  of  the 
I bay  which  bears  its  name,  and  was  built  like  an 
amphitheatre,  on  the  declivity  of  a hill  (Diod.  xvi. 
76.)  It  was  originally  a Samian  colony  (Marcian, 
p.  29  ; Plut.  Qu.  Gr.  56),  and,  according  to  Syncel- 
lus  (p.  238),  was  founded  about  B.  c.  599.  Panofka, 

I however  (p.  22),  makes  it  contemporary  with  Samo- 
thrace,  that  is  about  b.  c.  1000.  It  was  partiou- 
I larly  renowned  for  its  obstinate  defence  against 
j Pliilip  of  Macedon  (Diod.  xvi.  74 — 77;  Plut.  Phoc. 
14).  At  that  time  it  appears  to  have  been  a more 
important  and  flourishing  town  even  than  Byzantium; 

! and  being  both  a harbour  and  a point  at  which  several 

I main  roads  met,  it  was  the  seat  of  an  extensive  com- 

I merce  (Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  9).  This  circumstance 

! explains  the  reason  why  so  many  of  its  coins  are  still 

I extant ; from  which  we  learn  that  large  and  cele- 

j heated  festivals  w'ere  held  here  (filionnet,  i.  p.  399 — 

I 415;  Eckhel,  Doc^r.  vol.  iv.  p.  445  ; Morell. 
Spec.  Pei  Num,  tab.  xiii.  143).  According  to 
Tzetzes  (^Chil.  iii.  812),  it  bore  at  an  early  period 
the  name  of  Mygdonia  ; and  at  a later  one,  but  not 
i before  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  it  assumed  the 
name  of  Heracleia ; which  we  find  sometimes  used 
I alone,  and  sometimes  with  the  additions  H.  Thraciae 
I and  H.  Perinthus.  (Procop.  1.  c.  and  B.  Vand.  i.  12 ; 

; Zosiin.  i.  62;  Justin,  xvi.  3 ; Eutrop.  ix.  15;  Amm. 
Marc.  xxii.  2 ; Itin.  Ant.  pp.  175,  176,  323  ; Jorn. 
de  Regn.  Succ.  p.  51,  &c.  On  the  variations  in  its 
name,  see  Tzschucke,  ad  Melam,  ii.  2,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii. 
j p.  102,  seq.)  Justinian  restored  the  old  imperial 
I palace,  and  the  aqueducts  of  the  city.  (Procop. 

j /.  c.)  It  is  now  caJled  Esld  Eregli,  and  still  con- 
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tains  some  ancient  ruins  and  inscriptions.  (See 
Clarke’s  Travels,  viii.  p.  122,  sqq.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
PERISADYES  (riept<ra8i/es,  UepiadSies),  an  Il- 
lyrian people,  near  the  silver  mines  of  Damastium, 
whose  name  seems  to  be  corrupt.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  326  • 
Kramer  and  Groskurd,  ad  loc.) 

PERITUR,  a place  in  Lower  Pannonia  (Itm, 
Hieroa.  p.  562),  probably  the  same  as  the  one  men- 
tioned in  the  Peuting.  Table  under  the  name  of 
Piretis,  and  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  266)  under 
that  of  Pyrri  or  Pyrrum,  and  situated  on  tlie  road 
from  Petovio  to  Siscia.  (See  Wesseling,  ad  It. 
Hieros.  1.  c.)  [L.  S.] 

PERIZZITES.  [Palaestina,  p.  529.] 
PERMESSUS.  [Boeotia,  p.  413,  a.] 

PERNE  (Uepvri),  a small  island  off  the  coast  of 
Ionia,  which,  during  an  earthquake,  became  united 
with  the  territory  of  Miletus.  (Plin.  ii.  91.)  d'here 
was  also  a town  in  Thrace  of  this  name,  which  is 
mentioned  only  by  Steph.  B.  (s.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

PERNICIACUM,  or  PERNACUM  in  the  Table, 
in  North  Gallia,  is  placed  on  a road  from  Bagacum 
(Bavai)  to  Aduatuca  (Tongern).  The  road  passed 
from  Bagacum  to  Geminiacum  (^Gemblou).  From 
Geminiacum  to  Perniciacum  is  xii.  in  the  Anton. 
Itin.,  and  xiiii.  in  the  Table;  and  from  Perniciacum 
to  Aduatuca  is  xiv.  in  the  Itin.  and  xvi.  in  the 
Table.  The  road  is  generally  straight,  but  there  is 
no  place  wdiich  we  can  identify  as  the  site  of  Perni- 
ciacum ; and  the  geographers  do  not  agree  on  any 
position.  [G.  L.] 

PERORSI  (Tlepopaoi,  Ilvpopaoi,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §§ 
16,17;  Polyb.o^J.  Plin.  v.  l.s.8,  vi.  35),  a people  of 
Libya,  subdued  by  Suetonius  Paullinus,  who  in- 
habited a few  fertile  spots  spread  over  the  long 
extent  of  maritime  countiy  between  the  Canarii, 
who  dwelt  opposite  to  the  Fortunate  Islands,  and 
the  Pharusii,  who  occupied  the  banks  of  the 
Senegal.  (Leake,  London  Geog.  Journ.  vol.  ii.  p. 
17.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PERPERE'NA  (Ueprcepiiva),  a place  in  Mysia, 
on  the  south-east  of  Adramyttium,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  there  were  copper  mines  and  good 
vineyards.  It  was  said  by  some  to  be  the  place  in 
which  Thucydides  had  died.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  607 ; 
Plin.  V.  32  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Tlap-ndpcav,  from  whom 
we  learn  that  some  called  the  place  Ferine;  while 
Ptol.  V.  2.  § 16,  calls  it  Perpere  or  Permere;  Galen, 
riepl  evxvp.ias,  p.  358  ; comp.  Sestini,  p.  75.) 
Some,  without  sufficient  reason,  regard  Perperena  as 
identical  wdth  Theodosiupolis,  mentioned  by  Hiero- 
cles (p.  661).  [L.  S.] 

PERRANTHES.  [Ambracia.] 

PERRHAEBI,  PERRHAE'BIA.  [Thessalia.] 
PERRHIDAE.  [Attica,  p.  330,  a.] 
PERSABO'RA  (Ur]p<ra§copa,  Zosim.  iii.  17),  a 
very  strong  place  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  to  which  the  emperor  Julian  came 
in  his  march  across  that  country.  Zosimus,  who 
gives  a detailed  account  of  its  siege,  states  that  it 
was  in  size  and  importance  second  only  to  Ctesi- 
phon.  Ammianus,  speaking  of  the  same  war,  calls 
the  place  Pirisabora  (xxiv.  c.  2)  ; and  Libanius 
Soph,  mentions  a city  of  the  same  name  as  the  then 
ruling  king  of  Persia,  evidently  supposing  that  it  de- 
rived its  name  from  Sapor  (or  Shahpur).  (Orat. 
Fun.  p.  315.)  Forbiger  has  conjectured  that  it 
is  represented  by  the  present  Aubar,  and  that  it  was 
situated  near  the  part  of  the  river  Euphrates  whence 
the  canal  Nahr-sares  fiows,  and  no  great  distance 
from  the  Sipphara  of  Ptolemy  (v.  18.  § 7).  [V.] 
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578  PEKSEPOLIS. 

PERSE'POLIS  (Ilepo-eVoAiy,  DIod.  xvii.  70; 
Ptol.  vi.  4.  § 4;  Curt.  v.  4.  6;  UcpaaiTroXis,  Strab. 
XV.  729:  Eth.  Ilepo'erroXiTTjs),  the  capital  of  Persis 
at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Alexander,  and  the 
seat  of  the  chief  palaces  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  It 
was  situated  at  the  opening  of  an  extensive  plain 
(now  called  Mardushf),  and  near  the  junction  of 
two  streams,  the  Araxes  (^Bendamir)  and  the  Medus 
(^Pulwdn).  The  ruins,  which  are  still  very  exten- 
sive, bear  the  local  name  of  the  Chel  Minar,  or 
Forty  Columns.  According  to  Diodorus  the  city 
was  originally  surrounded  by  a triple  wall  of  great 
strength  and  beauty  (xvii.  71).  Strabo  states  that 
it  was,  after  Susa,  the  richest  city  of  the  Persians, 
and  that  it  contained  a palace  of  great  beauty  (xv. 
p.  729),  and  adds  that  Alexander  burnt  this  building 
to  avenge  the  Greeks  for  the  similar  injuries  which 
had  been  inflicted  on  them  by  the  Persians  (xv.  p. 
730).  Arrian  simply  states  that  Alexander  burnt 
the  royal  palace,  contrary  to  the  entreaty  of  Par- 
inenion,  who  wished  him  to  spare  this  magnificent 
building,  but  does  not  mention  the  name  of  Perse- 
polis.  (^Anah.  iii.  18.)  Curtius,  who  probably 
drew  his  account  from  the  many  extant  notices  of 
Alexander’s  expedition  by  different  officers  who  had 
accompanied  him,  has  fully  described  the  disgraceful 
bui-ning  of  the  city  and  palace  at  Persepolis  by  the 
Greek  monarch  and  his  drunken  companions.  He 
adds  that,  as  it  was  chiefly  built  of  cedar,  the  fire 
spread  rapidly  far  and  wide. 

Great  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  monuments 
which  still  remain  at  Persepolis  by  the  researches  of 
Niebuhr  and  Ker  Porter,  and  still  more  so  by  the 
interpretation  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  by 
Colonel  Rawlinson  and  Prof.  Lassen.  From  the 
result  of  their  inquiries,  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
any  portion  of  the  present  luins  ascend  to  so  high  a 
period  as  that  of  the  founder  of  the  Persian  mo- 
narchy, Cyrus.  The  principal  buildings  are  doubt- 
less due  to  Dareius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  to 
Xerxes.  The  palace  and  city  of  Cyrus  was  at 
Pasargada,  while  that  of  the  later  monarchs  was  at 
Persepolis.  (Rawlinson,  Journ.  of  Roy.  As.  Soc. 
vol.  X ; Lassen,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  Encycl.  s.v. ; 
Fergusson,  Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis  Res- 
tored, Lend.  1851.)  It  has  been  a matter  of  some 
doubt  how  far  Persepolis  itself  ever  was  the  ancient 
site  of  the  capital ; and  many  writers  have  supposed 
that  it  was  only  the  high  place  of  the  Persian 
monarchy  where  the  great  palaces  and  temples  were 
grouped  together.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  most 
probable  that  the  rock  on  which  the  ruins  are  now 
seen  was  the  place  where  the  palaces  and  temples 
were  placed,  and  that  the  city  was  extended  at  its 
feet  along  the  circumjacent  plain.  Subsequent  to 
the  time  of  Alexander,  Persepolis  is  not  mentioned  in 
history  except  in  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabees, 
where  it  is  stated  that  Antiochus  Epipbanes  made  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  plunder  the  temples.  (2  Maccah. 
ix.  1.)  In  the  later  times  of  the  Muhammedan 
rule,  the  fortress  of  Istahhr,  which  was  about  4 
miles  from  the  ruins,  seems  to  have  occupied  the 
place  of  Persepolis ; hence  the  opinion  of  some 
writers,  that  Istakhr  itself  was  part  of  the  ancient 
city.  (Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  121 ; Chardin,  Voyages,  viii. 
p.  245;  Ker  Porter,  vol.  i.  p.  576;  Ouseley,  Travels, 
ii.  p.  222.)  [V.] 

PE'RSICUS  SINUS  (5  UepaiKbs  k6\ttos,  Strab. 
ii.  p.  78,  XV.  p.  727-,  Ptol.  vi.  3.  § 1,  4.  § 1,  pvxos, 
Ptol.  vi.  19.  §1;  g Kara  Uepcras  ^dKaaaa,  Strab. 
xvi.  p.  765  ; 7]  UepaiK^  ^dAaa<ra,  Agathem.  i.  3 ; 
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Mare  Persicum,  Plin.  vi.  13.  s.  16),  the  great  gulf 
which,  extending  in  a direction  nearly  NW.  and  SE., 
separated  the  provinces  of  Susiana  and  Persis,  and 
the  western  portion  of  Carmania  from  the  opposite 
shores  of  Arabia  Felix.  There  are  great  differences 
and  great  errors  in  the  accounts  which  the  ancients 
have  left  of  this  gulf ; nor  indeed  are  the  statements 
of  the  same  author  always  consistent  the  one  with 
the  other.  Thus  some  writers  gave  to  it  the  shape 
of  the  human  head,  of  which  the  narrow  opening 
towards  the  SE.  formed  The  neck  (Mela,  iii.  8;  Plin. 
vi.  24.  s.  28.)  Strabo  in  one  place  states  that,  at 
the  entrance,  it  was  only  a day’s  sail  across  (xv.  p. 
727),  and  in  another  (xvi.  p.  765)  that  from  Har- 
muza  the  opposite  Arabian  shore  of  Mace  was  visible, 
in  which  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6)  agrees  with  him.  He 
appears  to  have  thought  that  the  Persian  Gulf  was 
little  inferior  in  size  to  the  Euxine  sea  (?.  c.),  and 
reckons  that  it  was  about  20,000  stadia  in  length. 
(Cf.  Agathem.  i.  3.)  He  placed  it  also,  according 
to  a certain  system  of  parallelism,  due  S.  of  tlie 
Caspian  (ii.  p.  121,  cf.  also  xi.  p.  519).  The  earliest 
mention  of  the  Persian  Gulf  would  appear  to  be  that 
of  Hecataeus  (Steph.  B.  s.  y.  Koprj) ; but  a doubt  has 
been  thrown  upon  this  passage,  as  some  MSS.  read 
ttSutos  instead  of  k6\ttos.  [V.] 

PERSIS  (p  Ilepa-is,  Aeschyl.  Pers.  60;  Herod, 
iii.  19;  Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  25;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6,  &c.; 
71  UepaiKT],  Herod,  iv.  39 : Eth.  UepaTjs,  Persa),  the 
province  of  Persis,  which  must  be  considered  as  the 
centre  of  the  ancient  realm  of  Persia,  and  the  district 
from  which  the  arms  of  the  Persians  spread  over  all 
the  neighbouring  nations,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Media  and  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Parachoathras 
M. ; on  the  W.  by  Susiana,  which  is  separated  from 
Persis  by  the  small  stream  Arosis  or  Oroatis ; on  the 
S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  desert 
waste  of  Carmania.  In  the  earlier  periods  of  history 
this  province  was  altogether  unknown,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  wars  of  Alexander  and  of  his  successors 
that  the  Greeks  formed  any  real  conception  of  the 
position  and  character  of  the  land,  from  which  their 
ancient  and  most  formidable  enemies  took  their 
name.  The  whole  province  was  very  mountainous, 
with  few  extended  plains;  it  possessed,  however, 
several  valleys  of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  as  those 
for  instance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Persepolis 
(Strab.  XV.  p.  727 ; Arrian,  Ind.  c.  40;  Amm.  Marc, 
xxiii.  6;  Chardin,  Voy.  iii.  p.  255);  the  coast-line 
appears  to  have  been,  as  it  is  now,  sandy  and  hot, 
and  uninhabitable,  owing  to  the  poison-bearing  winds. 
(Plin.  xii.  20.)  The  principal  mountain  chains  bore 
the  names  of  Parachoathras  (^Elwend)  and  Ochus 
(perhaps  Nakhilu),  and  were,  in  fact,  prolongations 
to  the  sea  of  the  still  higher  ranges  of  Media.  It 
was  watered  by  no  great  river,  but  a number  of 
smaller  streams  are  mentioned,  some  of  them  doubt- 
less little  more  than  mountain  torrents.  The  chief 
of  these  were  the  Araxes  (^Bend-amir,')  the  Medus 
(^Pulwdn'),  and  the  Cyrus  (Kur'),  in  the  more  inland 
part  of  the  country;  and  along  the  coast,  the  Bagrada, 
Padargus,  Heratemis,  Rhogonis,  Oroatis,  &c.  (Plin. 
vi.  23.  s.  26;  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  39;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii. 
6;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  727,  &c.)  The  principal  cities  of 
Persis  were,  Pasargada,  its  earliest  capital,  and 
the  site  of  the  tomb  of  its  first  monarch,  Cyrus; 
Persepolis,  the  far-famed  seat  of  the  palaces  and 
temples  of  Dareius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  his 
successors;  Gabae,  one  of  the  residences  of  the 
Persian  kings;  Taoce,  and  Aspadana. 

The  Persae  were  properly  the  native  inhabitants 
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of  this  small  district ; though  in  later  times  the  name 
was  applied  genei’ally  to  the  subjects  of  the  great 
king,  whose  empire  extended,  under  Dareius  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  from  India  to  the  Mediterranean.  In 
the  earliest  times  of  the  Old  Testament  they  are 
not  mentioned  by  name  as  a distinct  people,  and 
when,  in  the  later  days  of  the  captivity,  their  name 
occurs,  they  must  be  taken  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  empire  above  noticed  (Ezek.  xxxviii.  5 ; Esih. 
i.  3 — 18;  Ezra^  iv.  5;  1 Maccab.i.  1,  &c.),  and  not 
simply  of  the  limited  district  of  Persis.  According 
to  Herodotus,  the  ancient  people  were  divided  into 
three  leading  classes,  warriors,  husbandmen,  and 
nomades.  In  the  first  class,  the  Pasargadae,  Ma- 
raphii,  and  Maspii,  were  the  most  important  sub- 
divisions. The  Achaemenidae,  irom  whom  their 
well-known  line  of  kings  descended,  was  one  of  the 
families  of  the  Pasargadae.  The  tribes  of  husband- 
men bore  the  names  of  Panthialaei,  Derusiaei  and 
Gennanii;  those  of  the  nomades  were  called,  Dai, 
Mardi,  Dropici  and  Sagartii.  (Herod,  i.  125.)  It  is 
clear  from  this  account  that  Herodotus  is  describing 
what  was  the  state  of  the  Persae  but  a little  while 
before  his  own  times,  and  that  his  view  embraces  a 
territory  far  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  small 
province  of  Persis.  We  must  suppose,  from  his  notice 
of  the  nomade  tribes,  that  he  extended  the  Persian 
race  over  a considerable  portion  of  what  is  now  called 
Khordsan ; indeed',  over  much  of  the  country  which 
at  the  present  day  forms  the  realm  of  Persia.  In 
still  later  times,  other  tribes  or  subdivisions  are  met 
with,  as  the  Paraetaceni,  Messabatae,  Stabaei,  Suzaei, 
Hippophagi,  &c.  &c.  Herodotus  states  further  that 
the  most  ancient  name  of  the  people  was  Artaei 
(Herod,  vii.  61),  a form  which  modern  philology  has 
shown  to  be  in  close  connection  witli  that  of  the 
Aril,  the  earliest  title  of  their  immediate  neighbours, 
the  Medes.  Both  alike  are  derived  from  the  old 
Zend  and  Sanscrit  Arya,  signifying  a people  of  noble 
descent;  a name  still  preseiwed  in  the  modern  I'ralc 
(Ariaka).  (Muller,  Journ.  Asiat.  iii.  p.  299 ; Lassen, 
Ind.  AUerth.  ii.  p.  7.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
name  Persae  is  itself  of  Indian  origin,  the  earliest 
form  in  which  it  is  found  on  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions being  Parasa.  (Lassen,  Alt-Pers.  Keil-lnscr. 

p.  60.) 

The  Persian  people  seem  to  have  been  in  all 
times  noted  for  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  their 
language  (Aeschyl.  Pers.  795;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii. 
6) ; but,  in  spite  of  this  habit  of  boasting,  in  their 
earlier  history,  under  Cyrus  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors, they  appear  to  have  made  excellent  soldiers. 
Herodotus  describes  fully  the  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments of  the  foot-soldiers,  archers,  and  lancers  of 
the  army  of  Xerxes  (vii.  61),  on  which  description 
the  well-known  sculptures  at  Persepolis  afford  a 
still  living  commentary.  (Cf.  also  Strab.  xv.  p.  734; 
Xen.  Cyrop.  vi.  3.  § 31.)  Their  cavalry  also  was 
celebrated  (Herod.  1.  c.  ix.  79,  81;  Xen.  Cyrop.  vi. 
4.  § 1).  Strabo,  who  for  the  most  part  confines 
the  name  of  Persae  to  the  inhabitants  of  Persis, 
has  fully  described  some  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people.  On  the  subject  of  their  re- 
ligious worship  Herodotus  and  Strabo  are  not  at 
one,  and  each  writer  gives  separate  and  uncon- 
nected details.  The  general  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
is  that,  in  the  remotest  ages,  the  Persians  were  pure 
fire-worshippers,  and  that  by  degrees  they  adopted 
what  became  in  later  times  a characteristic  of  their 
religious  system,  the  Dualistic  arrangement  of  two 
separate  principles  of  good  and  evil,  Hormuzd  and 
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Ahriman.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  727 — 736;  Herod,  i.  33, 
133;  Xen.  ft/rop.  i.  22.)  Many  of  their  ancient 
religious  customs  have  continued  to  the  present  day; 
the  fire-worshippers  of  India  still  contending  that 
they  are  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Persians.  The  language  of  the  ancient  people  was 
strictly  Indo- Germanic,  and  was  nearly  connected 
with  the  classical  Sanscrit:  the  earliest  specimens  of 
it  are  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  at  Murghdb, — the 
site  of  Pasargada,  and  the  place  where  Cyrus  was 
buried, — and  those  of  Dareius  and  Xerxes  at  Perse- 
polis and  Behistdn,  which  have  been  deciphered  by 
Colonel  Kawlinson  and  Professor  Lassen.  (Rawlinson, 
Journ.  As.  Soc.  vol.  x.;  Lassen,  Zeitschrifl  f Mor- 
genl.  vi.  1;  Hitzig,  Grahschrift  d.  Darius,  Zurich, 
1847;  Benfey,  Pers.  Keil-Inscrij[t,  Leipzig,  1847.) 

The  government  of  Persia  was  a rigid  monarchy. 
Their  kings  lived  apart  from  their  subjects  in  well 
secured  palaces  {Esth.  iv.  2,  6),  and  rejoiced  in 
great  parks  (TrapaSettrot),  well  stocked  with  game 
and  animals  for  the  chase  ( Cyrop.  i.  3.  § 1 4,  viii.  1 . 
§ 38,  Anab.  i.  2.  § 7 ; Curt.  viii.  1.  § 11),  and 
passed  (in  later  times,  when  their  empire  was  most 
widely  extended)  their  summer  at  Ecbatana,  their 
spring  at  Susa,  and  their  winter  at  Babylon.  {Nehem. 
i.  1;  Dan.  viii.  2;  Esth.  i.  2,  5;  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  5. 
§ 15,  Cyrop.  viii.  6.  § 22.)  Like  other  eastern 
monarchs,  the  Persian  kings  possessed  a well  ap- 
pointed harem,  many  curious  details  of  which  we 
gather  from  the  history  of  Esther  (cf.  also  Curt, 
iii.  § 3;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  557;  Plut.  Artax.  c.  43); 
and  they  were  accustomed  to  receive  from  their  sub- 
jects direct  adoration  (irpoaKvv’nais'),  as  the  pre- 
sumed descendants  or  representatives  of  Hormuzd. 
(Plut.  Themist.  c.  7;  Curt.  vi.  6.  § 2,  viii.  5.  § 6.) 
Their  local  government  was  a pure  despotism ; but 
in  some  extraordinary  cases  a sort  of  privy  council 
was  called  of  the  seven  chief  princes,  who  stood 
ai-ound  the  royal  throne,  like  the  Amshaspands  round 
the  throne  of  Hormuzd.  (Herod,  vii.  8,  viii.  67; 
Esth.  i.  14,  19,  vii.  14.)  Whatever  document  had 
once  passed  the  king  and  had  been  sealed  by  the 
royal  signet  was  deemed  irrevocable.  (^Esth.  i.  19, 
viii.  8;  Dan.  vi.  9,  16;  cf.  also  Chardin,  Voy.  iii. 
418.)  Over  the  individual  provinces — which  in  the 
time  of  Dareius  wei-e  said  to  have  been  twenty  in 
number  (Her.  iii.  89),  but  wei'e  subsequently  much 
more  numerous  (^Esth.i.  1),  probably  from  the  sub- 
division of  the  larger  ones — were  placed  satraps, 
whose  business  it  was  to  superintend  them,  to  collect 
the  revenues,  and  to  attend  to  the  progress  of  agricul- 
ture. (Her.  iii.  89,  97 ; Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  3,  &c.) 
Between  the  satraps  and  the  kings  was  a well  or- 
ganised system  of  couriers,  who  were  called  &yyapoi 
ovda-rdi'dai  (Plut.  Fort.  Alex.  vii.  p.  294,  ed.  Reiske), 
who  conveyed  their  despatches  from  station  to  station 
on  horses,  and  had  the  power,  when  necessary,  to  press 
horses,  boats,  and  even  men  into  their  service.  As 
this  service  was  very  irksome  and  oppressive,  the 
word  dyyapeveiv  came  to  mean  compulsion  or  de- 
tention under  other  circumstances.  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xiii.  2.  § 3;  Esth.  iii._13,  15,  viii.  10,  14;  Bentley’s 
Menander,  p.  56.) 

The  history  of  the  Persian  empire  need  not  be 
repeated  here,  as  it  is  given  under  the  names  of  the 
respective  kings  in  the  Diet,  of  Biogr.  [V.] 

PERTU'SA,  a town  of  the  Ilergetes  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  which  still  exists  under  the  old  name 
orviliQ  Alcanadre.  (7<m.  p.  391.)  [T.H.D.] 

PERU'SIA  (Ilepoucn'a:  Perusinus : Perugia), 

one  of  the  most  important  and  powerful  cities  of 
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Etruria,  situated  nearly  on  the  eastern  frontier  of 
that  country,  on  a lofty  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  and  overlooking  the  lake  of  Thrasymene 
■which  no-w  derives  from  it  the  name  of  Lago  di 
Perugia.  It  closely  adjoins  the  frontiers  of  Umbria, 
and  hence  the  tradition  reported  by  Sei-vius,  that  it 
was  originally  an  Umbrian  city,  inhabited  by  the 
tribe  called  Sarsinates,  is  at  least  a very  probable 
one.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  201.)  The  same  author 
has,  however,  preserved  to  us  another  tradition, 
which’  ascribes  the  foundation  of  Perusia  to  a hero 
named  Auletes,  the  brother  of  Ocnus,  the  reputed 
founder  of  Mantua.  (/6.  x.  198.)  Justin’s  assertion 
that  it  was  of  Achaean  origin  (xx.  1)  may  be  safely 
rejected  as  a mere  fable;  but  whatever  historical 
value  may  be  attached  to  the  statements  of  Servius, 
it  seems  probable  that  Perusia,  in  common  with  the 
other  chief  places  in  the  same  part  of  Etruria,  was 
iji  the  first  instance  an  Umbrian  city,  and  sub- 
sequently passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Etruscans, 
under  whom  it  rose  to  be  a powerful  and  important 
city,  and  one  of  the  chief  members  of  the  Etruscan 
confederacy.  It  is  not  till  B.  c.  310,  when  the 
Romans  had  carried  their  arms  beyond  the  Ciminian 
forest,  that  the  name  of  Perusia  is  heard  of  in  his- 
tory; but  we  are  told  that  at  that  period  it  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Etruria.  (Liv.  ix.  37.) 
The  three  neighbouring  cities  of  Perusia,  Cortona, 
and  Arretium,  on  that  occasion  united  in  concluding 
a peace  with  Rome  for  thirty  years  (Liv.  1.  c.;  Diod. 
XX.  35) ; but  they  seem  to  have  broken  it  the  very 
next  year,  and  shared  in  the  great  defeat  of  the 
Etruscans  in  general  at  the  Vadimonian  lake.  This 
was  followed  by  another  defeat  under  the  walls  of 
Perusia  itself,  which  compelled  that  city  to  sue  for 
peace;  but  the  statement  that  it  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion, and  was  occupied  with  a Roman  garrison,  is 
one  of  those  obvious  peiwersions  of  the  truth  that 
occur  so  frequently  in  the  Roman  annals.  (Liv.  ix. 
40.)  "When  we  next  meet  with  the  name  of  Perusia, 
it  is  still  as  an  independent  and  powerful  state, 
which  in  b.  c.  295,  in  conjunction  with  Clusiurn, 
•was  able  to  renew  the  war  with  Rome;  and  though 
their  combined  forces  were  defeated  by  Cn.  Fulvius, 
the  Perusians  took  the  lead  in  renewing  the  contest 
the  next  year.  On  this  occasion  they  were  again 
defeated  with  heavy  loss  by  Fabius,  4500  of  their 
troops  slain,  and  above  1700  taken  prisoners.  (Id.  x. 
30,  31.)  In  consequence  of  this  disaster  they  were 
compelled  before  the  close  of  the  year  to  sue  for 
peace,  and,  by  the  payment  of  a large  sum  of  money, 
obtained  a truce  for  forty  years,  b.  c.  294.  (Id.  x. 
37.)  At  this  time  Livy  still  calls  the  three  cities  of 
Perusia,  Volsinii,  and  Arretium  (all  of  which  made 
peace  at  the  same  time)  the  three  most  powerful 
states  and  chief  cities  of  Etruria.  (Id.  1.  c.) 

We  find  no  other  mention  of  Perusia  as  an  in- 
dependent state;  and  we  have  no  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  or  terms  under  which  it  ultimately 
became  a dependency  of  Rome.  But  during  the 
Second  Punic  War  it  figures  among  the  allied  cities 
which  then  formed  so  important  a part  of  the  Roman 
power:  its  cohorts  were  serving  in  her  armies  (Liv. 
xxiii.  17),  and  towards  the  end  of  the  contest  it  was 
one  of  the  “ poj)uli  ” of  Etruria  which  came  forward 
with  alacrity  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  fleet  of 
Scipio.  Its  contribution  consisted  of  corn,  and  tim- 
ber for  shipbuilding.  (Id.  xxviii.  45.)  With  this 
exception,  we  meet  with  no  other  mention  of  Perusia 
till  near  the  close  of  the  republican  period,  when  it 
bore  so  conspicuous  a part  in  the  civil  war  between 
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Octavian  and  L.  Antonius,  in  b.  c.  41,  as  to  give  to 
that  contest  the  name  of  Bellum  Perusinum.  (Suet. 
Aug.  9;  Tac.  Ann.  v.  1;  Oros.  vi.  18.)  It  was 
shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  on  that  oc- 
casion that  L.  Antonius,  finding  himself  pressed  on 
all  sides  by  three  armies  under  Agrippa,  Salvidienus, 
and  Octavian  himself,  threw  himself  into  Perusia, 
trusting  in  the  great  natural  strength  of  the  city  to 
enable  him  to  hold  out  till  the  arrival  of  his  generals, 
Ventidius  and  Asinius  Pollio,  to  his  relief.  But 
whether  from  disaffection  or  incapacity,  these  officers 
failed  in  coming  to  his  support,  and  Octavian  sur- 
rounded the  whole  hill  on  which  the  city  stands 
with  strong  lines  of  circumvallation,  so  as  to  cut  him 
off  from  all  supplies,  especially  on  the  side  of  the 
Tiber,  on  which  Antonius  had  mainly  relied.  Famine 
soon  made  itself  felt  in  the  city;  the  siege  was  pro- 
tracted through  the  winter,  and  Ventidius  was  foiled 
in  an  attempt  to  compel  Octavian  to  raise  it,  and 
drew  off  his  forces  without  success.  L.  Antonius 
now  made  a desperate  attempt  to  break  through  the 
enemy’s  lines,  but  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter, 
and  found  himself  at  length  compelled  to  capitulate. 
His  own  life  was  spared,  as  were  those  of  most  of  the 
Roman  nobles  who  had  accompanied  him;  but  the 
chief  citizens  of  Perusia  itself  were  put  to  death,  the 
city  given  up  to  plunder,  and  an  accidental  confla- 
gration having  been  spread  by  the  wind,  ended  by 
consuming  the  whole  city.  (Appian,  £.  C.  v.  32 — 
49;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  14;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  74;  Flor. 
iv.  5;  Suet.  Aug.  14,  96.)  A story  told  by  several 
writers  of  Octavian  having  sacrificed  300  of  the 
prisoners  at  an  altar  consecrated  to  the  memory 
of  Caesar,  is  in  all  probability  a fiction,  or  at  least 
an  exaggeration.  (Dion  Cass.  1.  c.;  Suet.  Aug.  15; 
Senec.  de  Clem.  i.  11  ; Merivale’s  Roman  Empire, 
vol.  iii.  p.  227.) 

Perusia  was  raised  from  its  ashes  again  by  Au- 
gustus, who  settled  a fresh  body  of  citizens  there, 
and  the  city  assumed  in  consequence  the  surname  of 
Augusta  Perusia,  which  we  find  it  bearing  in  in- 
scriptions; but  it  did  not  obtain  the  rank  or  title  of 
a colony ; and  its  territory  was  confined  to  the  dis- 
trict within  a mile  of  the  walls.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii. 
14;  Orell.  Inscr.  93 — 95,  608.)  Notwithstanding 
this  restriction,  it  appears  to  have  speedily  risen 
again  into  a flourishing  municipal  town.  It  is  noticed 
by  Strabo  as  one  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  interior  of 
Etruria,  and  its  municipal  consideration  is  attested 
by  numerous  inscriptions.  (Strab.  v.  p.  226;  Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  8 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 48 ; Tab.  Peut. ; Orell.  Inscr. 
2531,  3739,  4038.)  From  one  of  these  we  learn 
that  it  acquired  under  the  Roman  Empire  the  title 
of  Colonia  Vibia;  but  the  origin  of  this  is  unknown, 
though  it  is  probable  that  it  was  derived  from  the 
emperor  Trebonianus  Callus,  who  appears  to  have 
bestowed  some  conspicuous  benefits  on  the  place. 
(Vermiglioli,  Iscriz.  Perug.  pp.  379 — 400;  Zumpt, 
de  Colon,  p.  436.)  The  name  of  Perusia  is  not 
again  mentioned  in  history  till  after  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  but  its  natural  strength  of  position 
rendered  it  a place  of  importance  in  the  troubled 
times  that  followed;  and  it  figures  conspicuously  in 
the  Gothic  wars,  when  it  is  called  by  Procopius  a 
strong  fortress  and  the  chief  city  of  Etruria.  It 
was  taken  by  Belisarius  in  A.  d.  537,  and  occupied 
with  a strong  ganison : in  547  it  was  besieged  by 
Totila,  but  held  out  against  his  arms  for  nearly  two 
years,  and  did  not  surrender  till  after  Belisarius  had 
Quitted  Italy.  It  W'as  again  recovered  by  Narses  in 
552.  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  16,  17,  iii.  6,  25,  35,  iv.  33.) 
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It  is  still  mentioned  by  Paulus  Diaconus  (^Hist.  Lang. 
ii.  16)  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Tuscia  under  the 
Lombards,  and  in  the  middle  ages  became  an  in- 
dependent republic.  Perugia  still  continues  a con- 
siderable  city,  with  15,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the 
capital  of  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  states. 

The  modern  city  of  Perugia,  retains  considerable 
vestiges  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  the  remains  of  the  walls,  which 
agree  in  character  with  those  of  Chiusi  and  Todi, 
being  composed  of  long  rectangular  blocks  of  traver- 
tine, of  very  regular  masonry,  wholly  different  from 
the  ruder  and  more  massive  walls  of  Cortona  and 
Volterra  It  is  a subject  of  much  doubt  whether 
these  walls  belong  to  the  Etruscan  city,  or  are  of 
later  and  Roman  times.  The  ancient  gates,  two  of 
which  still  exist,  must  in  all  probability  be  referred 
to  the  latter  period.  The  most  striking  of  these  is 
that  now  known  as  the  Arco  d Augusta,  from  the 
inscription  “ Augusta  Perusia  ” over  the  arch ; this 
probably  dates  from  the  restoration  of  the  city  under 
Augustus,  though  some  writers  would  assign  it  to  a 
much  more  remote  period.  Another  gate,  known  as 
the  Porta  Marzia,  also  retains  its  ancient  arch; 
while  several  others,  though  more  or  less  modernised, 
are  certainly  of  ancient  construction  as  high  as  the 
imposts.  It  is  thus  certain  that  the  ancient  city 
was  not  more  extensive  than  the  modern  one ; but, 
like  that,  it  occupied  only  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
which  is  of  very  considerable  elevation,  and  sends 
down  its  roots  and  undeifalls  on  the  one  side  towards 
the  Tiber,  on  the  other  towards  the  lake  of  Thra- 
symene.  Hence  the  lines  of  circumvallation  drawn 
round  the  foot  of  the  hill  by  Octavian  enclosed  a 
space  of  56  stadia,  or  7 Roman  miles  (Appian,  B.  C. 
V.  33),  though  the  circuit  of  the  city  itself  did  not 
exceed  2 miles. 

The  chief  remains  of  the  ancient  Etruscan  city 
are  the  sepulchres  without  the  walls,  many  of  which 
have  been  explored,  and  one — the  family  tomb  of  the 
Volumnii — has  been  preserved  in  precisely  the  same 
state  as  when  first  discovered.  From  the  inscrip- 
tions, some  of  which  are  bilingual,  we  learn  that  the 
family  name  was  written  in  Etruscan  “ Velimnas,” 
which  is  rendered  in  Latin  by  Volumnius.  Other 
sepulchres  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  families 
whose  names  assumed  the  Latin  forms,  Axia,  Caesia, 
Petronia,  Vettia,  and  Vibia.  Another  of  these  tombs 
is  remarkable  for  the  careful  construction  and  regular 
masonry  of  its  arched  vault,  on  which  is  engraved  an 
Etruscan  inscription  of  considerable  length.  But  a 
far  more  important  monument  of  that  people  is  an 
inscription  now  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Perugia, 
which  extends  to  forty-six  lines  in  length,  and  is  the 
only  considerable  fragment  of  the  language  which 
has  been  preserved  to  us.  [Etruria,  p.  858.]  Nu- 
merous sarcophagi,  urns,  vases,  and  other  relics  from 
the  various  tombs,  are  preserved  in  the  same  museum, 
as  well  as  many  inscriptions  of  the  Roman  period. 
(Vermiglioli,  Iscrizioni  Perugine,  2 vols.  4to.,  Pe- 
rugia, 1834  ; Id.  II  Sepolcro  dei  Volunni,  4to., 
Perugia,  1841 ; Dennis’s  Etruria,  vol.  ii.  pp.  458 — 
489.) 

We  learn  from  ancient  authors  that  Juno  was  re- 
garded as  the  tutelary  deity  of  Perusia  till  after  the 
burning  of  the  city  in  B.  c.  40,  when  the  temple  of 
Vulcan  being  the  only  edifice  that  escaped  the  con- 
flagration, that  deity  was  adopted  by  the  surviving 
citizens  as  their  peculiar  patron.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii. 
14;  Appian.  B.  C.  v.  49.)  [F.  H.  B.] 

PE8LA  or  PESCLA  (^Not.  Imp.  c.  28,  vol.  i. 
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p.  75,  ed.  Booking),  is  probably  the  border-fortress  in 
the  N.  of  the  Thebaid,  which  Ptolemy  (iv.  5.  § 71) 
calls  UaaadAuv  or  ndcrcraAoy.  Pesla  stood  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  was  the  quarters  of  a 
German  company  (turma)  of  cavalry  (D’Anville, 
Mem.  sur  V Egypte,  p.  190).  [W.  B.  D.] 

PESSINUS,  PESINUS  (U^aaivovs,  Ueairods: 
Eth.  HeaaivovvTios),  the  principal  town  of  the  To- 
listoboii,  in  the  west  of  Galatia,  situated  on  the 
southern  slope  of  Mount  Dindymus  or  Agdistis,  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  Sangarius,  from  whose 
sources  it  was  about  15  miles  distant.  (Pans.  i.  4. 
§ 5;  Strab.  xii.  p.  567.)  It  was  16  miles  south 
of  Germa,  on  the  road  from  Ancyra  to  Amorium. 
(/if.  Ant.  pp.  201,  202.)  It  was  the  greatest  oom- 
mercial  town  in  those  parts,  and  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  image  of  its  great 
patron  divinity,  which  was  said  to  have  fallen 
(Treaeiv)  from  heaven.  (Herodian,  i.  11;  Amm. 
Marc.  xxii.  9.)  Pessinus  owes  its  greatest  celebrity 
to  thegoddess  Rhea  or  Cybele,whom  the  natives  called 
Agdistis,  and  to  whom  an  immensely  rich  temple 
was  dedicated.  Her  priests  were  anciently  the 
rulers  of  the  place  ; but  in  later  times  their  honours 
and  powers  were  greatly  reduced.  (Strab.  1.  c.,  x. 
p.  469;  Diod.  Sic.  iii.  58,  &c.)  Her  temple  con- 
tained her  image,  which,  according  to  some,  was  of 
stone  (Liv.  xxix.  10,  11),  or,  according  to  others,  of 
wood,  and  was  believed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven. 
(Apollod.  iii.  1 1 ; Amm.  Marc.  1.  c.)  The  fame  of 
the  goddess  appears  to  have  extended  all  over  the 
ancient  world;  and  in  b.  c.  204,  in  accordance  with 
a command  of  the  Sibylline  books,  the  Romans  sent 
a special  embassy  to  Pessinus  to  fetch  her  statue,  it 
being  believed  that  the  safety  of  Rome  depended  on 
its  removal  to  Italy.  (Liv.  1.  c.;  Strab.  xii.  p.  567.) 
The  statue  was  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Victory,  on 
the  Palatine.  The  goddess,  however,  continued 
nevertheless  to  be  worshipped  at  Pessinus ; and  the 
Galli,  her  priests,  sent  a deputation  to  Manlius  when 
he  was  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangarius. 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  18;  Polyb.  xx.  4.)  At  a still  later 
period,  the  emperor  Julian  worshipped  the  goddess 
in  her  ancient  temple.  (Amm.  Marc.  1.  c.)  The 
kings  of  Pergamum  adorned  the  sanctuary  with  a 
magnificent  temple,  and  porticoes  of  white  marble, 
and  surrounded  it  with  a beautiful  grove.  Under 
the  Roman  dominion  the  town  of  Pessinus  began  to 
decay,  although  in  the  new  division  of  the  empire 
under  Constantine  it  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
province  Galatia  Salutaris.  (Hierocl.  p.  697.) 
After  the  sixth  century  the  town  is  no  longer  men- 
tioned in  history.  Considerable  ruins  of  Pessinus, 
especially  a well-preserved  theatre,  exist  at  a dis- 
tance of  9 or  10  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Sevri 
Hissar,  where  they  were  first  discovered  by  Texier. 
{JDescripf.  de  VAsie  Mineure').  They  extend  over 
three  hills,  separated  by  valleys  or  ravines.  The 
marble  seats  of  the  theatre  are  nearly  entire,  but 
the  scena  is  entirely  destroyed  ; the  whole  district  is 
covered  with  blocks  of  marble,  shafts  of  columns, 
and  other  fragments,  showing  that  the  place  must 
have  been  one  of  unusual  magnificence.  (Hamilton, 
Researches,  i.  p.  438,  foil.;  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p. 
82,  folk,  who  seems  to  be  mistaken  in  looking  for 
Pessinus  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sangarius.  [L.  S.] 
PETA'LIAE,  incoiTectly  called  Petalia  (neraAla) 
by  Strabo  (x.  p.  444),  small  islands  off  the  coast  of 
Euboea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Euripus,  now  Peta- 
lius.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23;  Leake,  Northei’n  Greece, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  423.) 
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PETAVO'NIUM  (neTavSviov,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 35), 
a town  of  the  Superatii  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
SE.  of  Asturica.  (Ttin.  Ant.  p.  423.)  [T.  H.D.] 

PETE'LIA  or  PEITLIA  (rieTTjXi'a  : Etli.  Uerr]- 
Xivos,  Petelinus : Strongoli),  an  ancient  city  of 
Bruttium,  situated  about  12  miles  N.  of  Crotona, 
and  3 miles  from  the  E.  coast  of  the  peninsula. 
According  to  the  Greek  traditions  it  was  a very 
ancient  city,  founded  by  Philoctctes  after  the  Trojan 
War.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  254 ; Virg.  Aen.  iii.  401 ; Serv. 
ad  loc.')  This  legend  probably  indicates  that  it  was 
really  a town  of  the  Chones,  an  Oenotrian  tribe;  as 
the  foundation  of  Chone,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
was  also  ascribed  to  Philoctetes.  It  was  only  a 
small  place  (Virg.  1.  c.),  but  in  a strong  situation. 
We  have  no  account  of  its  receiving  a Greek  colony, 
nor  is  its  name  ever  mentioned  among  the  Greek 
cities  of  this  part  of  Italy;  but,  like  so  many  of  the 
Oenotrian  towns,  became  to  a great  extent  Hel- 
lenised  or  imbued  with  Greek  culture  and  manners. 
It  was  undoubtedly  for  a long  time  subject  to 
Crotona,  and  comprised  w'ithin  the  territory  of  that 
city ; and  probably  for  this  reason,  its  name  is  never 
mentioned  during  the  early  history  of  Magna 
Graecia.  But  after  the  irruption  of  the  Lucanians, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  that  people,  by  whom  it  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  became  one  of  their  most 
important  strongholds.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  It  is  ap- 
parently on  this  account,  that  Strabo  calls  it  “ the 
metropolis  of  the  Lucanians,”  though  it  certainly 
was  not  included  in  Lucania  as  the  term  was 
understood  in  his  day.  Petelia  first  became  con- 
spicuous in  history  during  the  Second  Punic  War, 
when  its  citizens  remained  faithful  to  the  Roman 
alliance,  notwithstanding  the  general  defection  of  the 
Bruttians  around  them,  b.  c.  216.  They  w'ere  in 
consequence  besieged  by  the  Bruttians  as  well  as  by 
a Carthaginian  force  under  Himilco : but  though 
abandoned  to  their  fate  by  the  Roman  senate,  to 
whom  they  had  in  vain  sued  for  assistance,  they 
made  a desperate  resistance ; and  it  was  not  till  after 
a siege  of  several  months,  in  which  they  had  suf- 
fered the  utmost  extremities  of  famine,  that  they 
were  at  length  compelled  to  surrender.  (Liv.  xxiii. 
20,  30;  Polyb.  vii.  1;  Appian,  29 ; Frontin. 

Stmt.  iv.  5.  § 18  ; Val.  Max.  vi.  6,  ext.  § 2;  Sil. 
Ital.  xii.  431.)  The  few  inhabitants  who  escaped, 
were  after  the  close  of  the  war  restored  by  the 
Romans  to  their  native  town  (Appian,  1.  c.),  and 
W'ere  doubtless  treated  with  especial  favour;  so  that 
Petelia  rose  again  to  a prosperous  condition,  and  in 
the  days  of  Strabo  was  one  of  the  few  cities  of 
Bruttium  that  was  still  tolerably  flourishing  and 
populous.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  254.)  We  learn  from 
inscriptions  that  it  still  continued  to  be  a flourishing 
municipal  town  under  the  Roman  Empire  (Orell. 
Inscr.  137,  3678,  3939  ; Mommsen,  Inscr.  Ii.  N. 
pp.  5,  6) : it  is  mentioned  by  all  the  geogra- 
phers and  its  name  is  still  found  in  the  Tabula, 
which  places  it  on  the  road  from  Thurii  to  Crotona. 
(Mel.  ii.  4.  § 8 ; Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15  ; Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§ 75  ; Tab.  Pent.')  But  we  are  unable  to  trace  its 
history  further:  its  identification  with  Strongoli  is, 
however,  satisfactorily  made  out  by  the  inscriptions 
which  have  been  found  in  the  latter  city.  Strongoli 
is  an  episcopal  see,  with  about  7000  inhabitants:  its 
situation  on  a lofty  and  rugged  hill,  commanding  the 
plain  of  the  Nieto  (Neaethus),  corresponds  with 
the  accounts  of  Petelia,  which  is  represented  as 
occupying  a position  of  great  natural  strength. 
There  are  no  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  but  numerous 
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minor  objects  of  antiquity  liave  been  found  on  the 
spot,  besides  the  inscriptions  above  referred  to. 

The  existence  of  a second  towm  of  the  name  of 
Petelia  in  Lucania,  which  has  been  admitted  by 
several  writers,  rests  mainly  on  the  passage  of 
Strabo  where  he  calls  Petelia  the  metropolis  of 
Lucania;  but  he  is  certainly  there  speaking  of  the 
well-known  city  of  the  name,  which  w'as  undoubtedly 
in  Bruttium.  The  inscriptions  published  by  Antonini, 
to  prove  that  there  was  a town  of  this  name  in  the 
mountains  near  Velia,  are  in  all  probability  spurious 
(Mommsen,  I.  R.  N.  App.  p.  2),  though  they  have 
been  adopted,  and  his  authority  followed  by  Roma- 
nelli  and  Cramer.  (Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  348  ; 
Cramer’s  Italy,  vol.  ii.  p.  367.) 

The  Petelini  Montes  (to  ri6T7j\?m  opy),  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch  {Crass.  11),  to  which  Spartacus 
retired  after  his  defeat  by  Crassus,  are  evidently  the 
rugged  group  of  the  Apennines  S.  of  the  Crathis, 
between  Petelia  and  Consentia.  [E.  H.  B.J 

PE'TEON  (Jlirecov  : Eth.  UeTewvios'),  a town 
of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer  {II.  ii.  500),  was 
situated  near  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Anthedon.^ 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  410.)  Strabo  contradicts  himself  in 
tbe  course  of  the  same  page  {1.  c.),  in  one  passage 
placing  Peteon  in  the  Thebais,  and  in  another  in 
the  Haliartia.  (Comp.  Plut.  Narr.  Am.  4 ; Plin. 
iv.  7.  s.  12;  Steph.  B.  s.v.)  The  position  of  Peteon 
is  uncertain.  Leake  supposes  it  may  be  represented 
by  some  ancient  remains  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  lake  Paralimni.  {Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii, 
p.  320.) 

PETINESCA,  in  the  country  of  the  Helvetii,  is 
placed  in  the  Itins.  between  Aventicum  {Avenches') 
and  Salodurum  {Solothum')',  at  the  distance  of  xiii. 
in  the  Anton.  Itin.  from  Aventicum  ana  xiiii.  in  the 
Table ; and  at  the  distance  of  x.  from  Salodurum  in 
both  the  Itineraries.  Some  geographers  have  placed 
Petinesca  at  a place  named  Buren;  but  the  distance 
does  not  agi*ee  with  that  given  by  the  Itins.  between 
Petinesca  and  Salodurum,  as  D’Anville  observes,  who 
also  says  that  the  position  of  Bienne  {Biel)  corre- 
sponds to  the  ancient  numbers,  if  we  take  them  to 
indicate  Gallic  leagues.  Cluver  also  placed  Peti- 
nesca at  Biel.  [G.  L.] 

PETITARUS.  [Achelous.] 

PETOVIO  {UoToStov,  or  HaTaviov,  Ptol.  ii.  15. 
§ 4 : Pettau),  also  called  Poetovio  {Itin.  Ant.  p. 
262 ; and  in  inscriptions  ap.  Orelli,  n.  3592),  Pa- 
tavio,  and  Petavioua,  was  an  important  town  in 
Upper  Pannonia,  on  the  river  Dravus  and  the  fron- 
tiers of  Noricum.  In  inscriptions  it  is  called  a Ro- 
man colony,  and  bears  the  suniameof  Ulpia;  w'hence 
it  may  be  inferred  that  it  received  Roman  colonists 
from  either  Trajan  or  Hadrian,  who  probably  also 
extended  the  place.  Its  importance  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  station  of  tha 
Legio  XIII.  Gemina,  and  that  an  imperial  palace 
existed  outside  its  walls.  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  1 ; Amm. 
Marc.  xiv.  37  ; It.  Hieros.  p.  561  ; Geogr.  Rav. 
iv.  19.)  The  modern  town  of  Pettau  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Brave  ; and  as  coins,  inscrip- 
tions, and  other  ancient  remains  are  found  only  on 
the  opposite  side,  it  is  probable  that  the  ancient  Pe- 
tovio  was  situated  on  the  right  bank  opposite  to  the 
modern  Pettau.  (Comp.  K.  Mayer,  Versuch  uber 
SteyermdrTcische  Alterthumer,  Graz,  1782,  4to. ; 
]\Iuchar,  Noricum,  i.  p.  364.)  [L.  S.] 

PETRA  (HeVpa),  “ rock,”  the  name  of  several 
towns.  I.  In  Europe.  1.  Petra  Pertusa,  in 
Umbria,  [Intekcisa.] 
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2.  (nc"-pa  : Eih.  Xlerpti/oy,  Petiinus  : Petralia)^ 

a city  of  Sicily,  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  among  the  inland  towns  of  the  island. 
Cicero  also  notices  the  Petrini  among  the  commu- 
nities that  suffered  from  the  exactions  of  Verres 
(Cic.  Peyv.  iii.  39  ; Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14  ; Ptol.  iii.  4. 
§ 14);  and  their  name  is  mentioned  at  an  earlier 
period  by  Diodorus  as  submitting  to  the  Romans 
during  the  First  Punic  War.  (Diod.  xxiii.  18;  Exc. 
II.  p.  505.)  The  name  is  written  Petraea  by  Silius 
Italicus  (xiv.  248),  and  the  Petrinae  of  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  is  in  all  probability  the  same  place.  {Jtin. 
Ant.  p.  96.)  Though  so  often  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors,  they  afford  very  little  clue  to  its  position ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  name  is  retained  by  the 
modem  Petralia,  a small  town  about  8 miles  W.  of 
Gangi^  supposed  to  represent  the  ancient  Engyum. 
[Engyum.]  Ptolemy  indeed  places  these  twc  towns 
near  one  another,  though  he  erroneously  transfers 
them  both  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Syracuse,  which 
is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  mention  of  Petra  in 
Diodorus  among  the  towns  subject  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians as  late  as  b.  c.  254.  (Cluver.  Sicil.  p. 
367.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

3.  A fortress  of  Macedonia,  among  the  mount- 

ains beyond  Libethra,  the  possession  of  which 
was  disputed  by  the  Thessalian  Perrhaebi  and  the 
Macedonian  kings.  (Liv.  xxxix.  26,  xliv.  32.)  It 
commanded  a pass  which  led  to  Pythium  in  Thes- 
saly, by  the  back  of  Olympus.  By  this  I’oad  L. 
Aemilius  Paullus  was  enabled  to  throw  a detach- 
ment on  the  rear  of  the  Macedonian  army  which 
was  encamped  on  the  Enipeus,  after  the  forces  of 
Perseus  had  been  overthrown  at  the  pass  of  Petra 
by  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  who  had  been  sent  against  it 
with  the  consul’s  eldest  son  Q.  Fabius  Maximus. 
(Liv.  xlv.  41.)  Petra  was  situated  on  a great  insu- 
lated rock  naturally  separated  from  the  adjoining 
mountain  at  the  pass  which  leads  from  Elasona  or 
Servia  into  the  maritime  plains  of  Macedonia.  Here, 
which  is  at  once  the  least  difficult  and  most  direct 
of  the  routes  across  the  Olympene  barrier,  or  the 
frontier  between  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  exactly 
on  the  Zygos,  are  the  ruins  of  Petra.  (Leake,  North- 
ern Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  337, 430.)  [E.  B.  J.j 

4.  A fortress  of  the  Maedi,  in  Thrace.  (Liv.  xl. 
22.) 

■ 5.  A town  in  Illyricum,  situated  upon  a hill  upon 
the  coast,  which  had  only  a moderately  good  harbour. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  hi.  42.) 

6.  A place  in  the  Corinthia.  [Vol.  I.  p.  685,  a.] 

7.  A place  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Elis.  [Vol.  I.  p.  821,  a.] 

PETRA.  II.  In  Asia.  1.  (neVpo,  Ptol.  v.  17. 

§ 5,  viii.  20.  § 19  ; IleTpa  or  nerpat,  Suid.  s.  v. 
TevidKios  ; the  Sela  of  the  Old  Testament,  2 
Kings, vsSy.  7 ; Isaiah,  xvi.  1 ; respecting  its  various 
names  see  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  ii. 
Notes  and  III.  p.  653),  the  chief  town  of  Arabia 
Petraea,  once  the  capital  of  the  Idumaeans  and 
subsequently  of  the  Nabataei,  now  ^ Wady  Musa. 
[Nabataei.] 

Petra  was  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Ambia  Petraea,  in  the  district  called  under  the 
Christian  emperors  of  Rome  Palaestina  Tertia  ( Vet. 
Rom.  Itiu.  p.  721,  Wessel.;  Malala,  Chronogr.  xvi. 
p.  400,  ed.  Bonn).  According  to  the  division  of 
the  ancient  geographers,  it  lay  in  the  northern  dis- 
trict, Gebalene;  whilst  the  modem  pnes  place  it  in 
the  southern  portion,  Esh-Sherah,  the  Seir,  or  moun- 
tain-land. of  the  Old  Testament  (^Genesis,  xxxvi.  8). 
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It  was  seated  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Elanitic 
gulf ; being,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (xix.  98), 
300  stadia  S.  of  the  former,  whilst  the  Tab.  Pent, 
places  it  98  Roman  miles  N.  of  the  latter.  Its  site 
is  a wilderness  overtopped  by  klount  Hor,  and  diver- 
sified by  cliffs,  ravines,  plains,  and  Wadys,  or  watered 
valleys,  for  the  most  part  but  ill  cultivated.  Strabo 
(xvi.  p.  779)  describes  it  as  seated  in  a plain  sur- 
rounded with  rocks,  hemmed  in  with  barren  and 
streamless  deserts,  though  the  plain  itself  is  well 
watered.  Pliny’s  description  (vi.  32),  which  states 
the  extent  of  the  plain  at  rather  less  than  2 miles, 
agrees  very  nearly  with  that  of  Strabo,  and  both  are 
confirmed  by  the  reports  of  modern  travellers.  “ Jt 
is  an  area  in  the  bosom  of  a mountain,  swelling  into 
mounds,  and  intersected  with  gullies.”  (Irby  and 
Mangles,  ch.  viii.)  It  must  not,  however,  be  under- 
stood to  be  completely  hemmed  in  with  rocks.  To- 
wards the  N.  and  S.  the  view  is  open  ; and  from  the 
eastern  part  of  the  valley  the  summit  of  IMount  Ilor 
is  seen  over  the  western  cliffs.  (Robinson,  ii.  p.  528.) 
According  to  Pliny  (1.  c.)  Petra  was  a place  of  great 
resort  for  travellers. 

Petra  was  subdued  by  A.  Cornelius  Palma,  a 
lieutenant  of  Trajan’s  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii,  14),  and 
remained  under  the  Roman  dominion  a consider- 
able time,  as  we  hear  of  the  province  of  Arabia  being 
enlarged  by  Septimius  Severus  A. ».  195  (id.  Ixxv. 
1,2;  Eutrop.  viii.  18).  It  must  have  been  during 
this  period  that  those  temples  and  mausoleums  wei  e 
made,  the  remains  of  which  still  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  traveller;  for  though  the  predominant  style  of 
the  architecture  is  Egyptian,  it  is  mixed  with  florid 
and  over-loaded  Roman- Greek  specimens,  which 
clearly  indicate  their  origin.  (Robinson,  ii.  p.  532.) 

The  valley  of  Wady  Musa,  which  leads  to  the 
town,  is  about  1 50  feet  broad  at  its  entrance,  and  is 
encircled  with  cliffs  of  red  sandstone,  which  gradually 
increase  from  a height  of  40  or  50  feet  to  200  or  250 
feet.  Their  height  has  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
having  been  estimated  by  some  travellers  at  700 
and  even  1000  feet  (Irby  and  Mangles,  ch.  viii.; 
Stephens,  ii.  p.  70;  see  Robinson,  ii.  p.  517  and  note). 
The  valley  gradually  contracts,  till  at  one  spot  it  be- 
comes only  about  12  feet  broad,  and  is  so  overlapped 
by  the  cliffs  that  the  light  of  day  is  almost  excluded. 
The  ravine  or  Sik  of  Wady  Musa  extends,  with  many 
windings,  for  a good  English  mile.  It  forms  the 
principal,  and  was  anciently  the  only  avenue  to  Petra, 
the  entrance  being  broken  through  the  wall.  (Diod. 
Sic.  ii.  48,  xix.  97;  Robinson,  ii.  p.  516  ; Laborde, 
p.  55.)  This  valley  contains  a wonderful  necropolis 
hewn  in  the  rocks.  The  tombs,  which  adjoin  or 
surmount  one  another,  exhibit  now  a front  with  six 
Ionic  columns,  now  with  four  slender  pyramids,  and 
by  their  mixture  of  Greek,  Roman,  and  Oriental 
architecture  remind  the  spectator  of  the  remains 
which  are  found  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  and  in 
other  parts  of  Palestine.  The  further  side  of  the 
ravine  is  spanned  by  a bold  arch,  perhaps  a trium- 
phal one,  with  finely-sculptured  niches  evidently  in- 
tended for  statues.  This,  like  the  other  remains  of  ‘ 
this  extraordinary  spot,  is  ascribed  by  the  natives 
either  to  the  Pharaohs  or  to  the  Jins  or  evil  genii. 
Along  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  in  which  it  almost 
vanishes,  winds  the  stream  mentioned  by  Strabo  and 
Pliny,  the  small  but  charming  Wady  Musa.  In 
ancient  times  its  bed  seems  to  have  been  paved,  as 
many  traces  still  show.  Its  stream  was  spanned  by 
frequent  bridges,  its  sides  strengthened  with  stone 
walls  or  quays,  and  numerous  small  canals  derived 
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from  it  supplied  the  inhabitants  with  water.  But 
now  its  banks  are  overspread  with  hyacinths,  olean- 
ders, and  other  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  overshadowed 
by  lofty  trees. 

Opposite  to  where  the  Sik  terminates,  in  a se- 
cond ravine-like  but  broader  valley,  another  mo- 
nument, the  finest  one  at  Petra,  and  perhaps  in  all 
Syria,  strikes  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  This  is  the 
Khuzneh, — well  preserved,  considering  its  age  and 
site,  and  still  exhibiting  its  delicate  chiselled  work 
and  all  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  its  colouring. 
It  has  two  rows  of  six  columns  over  one  another, 
with  statues  between,  with  capitals  and  sculptured 
pediments,  the  upper  one  of  which  is  divided  by  a 
little  round  temple  crowned  with  an  urn.  The  Arabs 
imagine  that  the  urn  contains  a treasure, — El  Khuz- 
T?e7j.Avhence  the  name, — which  they  ascribe  to  Pharaoh 
(Robinson,  ii.p.  519).  The  interiordoes  not  correspond 
with  the  magnificence  of  the  faqade,  being  a plain 
lofty  hall,  with  a chamber  adjoining  each  of  its  three 
sides.  It  was  either  a mausoleum,  or,  mere  probably, 
a temple. 

From  this  spot  the  cliffs  on  both  sides  the  Wady 
are  pierced  with  numerous  excavations,  the  cham- 
bers of  which  are  usually  small,  though  the  fa- 
cades are  occasionally  of  some  size  and  magnifi- 
cence ; all,  however,  so  various  that  scarce  two  are 
exactly  alike.  After  a gentle  curve  the  Wady  ex- 
pands, and  here  on  its  left  side  lies  the  theatre,  en- 
tirely hewn  out  of  the  rock.  Its  diameter  at  the 
bottom  is  120  feet  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  428),  and 
it  lias  thirty-three,  or,  according  to  another  account, 
thirty-eight,  rows  of  seats,  capable  of  accommodating 
at  least  3000  spectators.  Strangely  enough,  it  is 
entirely  surrounded  wdth  tombs.  One  of  these  is  in~ 
scribed  with  the  name  of  Q.  Praefectus  Florentinus 
(Laborde,  p.  59),  probably  the  governor  of  Arabia 
Petraea  under  Hadrian  or  Antoninus  Pius.  Another 
has  a Greek  inscription, not  yet  deciphered.  A striking 
effect  is  produced  by  the  bright  and  lively  tints  of  the 
variegated  stone,  out  of  which  springs  the  wild  fig 
and  tamarisk,  while  creeping  plants  overspread  the 
walls,  and  thorns  and  brambles  cover  the  pedestals 
and  cornices  (^Isaiah,  xxxiv.  13).  Travellers  are 
agreed  that  these  excavations  were  mostly  tombs, 
though  some  think  they  may  originally  have  served 
as  dwellings.  A few  were,  doubtless,  temples  for  the 
worship  of  Baal,  but  subsequently  converted  into 
Christian  churches. 

Proceeding  down  the  stream,  at  about  150  paces 
from  the  theatre,  the  cliffs  begin  to  expand,  and 
soon  vanish  altogether,  to  give  place  to  a small 
plain,  about  a mile  square,  surrounded  with  gentle 
eminences.  The  brook,  which  now  turns  to  the  W., 
traverses  the  middle  of  this  plain  till  it  reaches  a 
ledge  of  sandstone  cliffs,  at  a distance  of  rather  more 
than  a mile.  This  was  the  site  of  Petra,  and  is  still 
covered  wdth  heaps  of  hewn  stones,  traces  of  paved 
streets,  and  foundations  of  houses.  There  are  remains 
of  several  larger  and  smaller  temples,  of  a bridge,  of 
a triumphal  arch  of  degenerate  architecture,  and  of 
the  walls  of  a great  public  building  — Kusr  Faron, 
or  the  palace  of  Pharaoh. 

On  an  eminence  south  of  this  is  a single  column 
(Zm&  Faron,  i.  e.  hasta  virilis  Pharaonis),  con- 
nected with  the  foundation -walls  of  a temple  whose 
pillars  lie  scattered  around  in  broken  fragments. 
Laborde  (p.  59)  thinks  that  the  Acropolis  occu- 
pied an  isolated  hill  on  the  W.  At  the  NW.  ex- 
tremity ot  the  cliffs  is  the  Deir,  or  cloister,  hevvn 
in  the  rock.  A ravine,  like  the  Sik,  with  many 
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windings,  leads  to  it,  and  the  approach  is  partly  by 
a path  5 or  6 feet  broad,  with  steps  cut  in  the 
rock  wdth  inexpressible  labour.  Its  faqade  is  larger 
than  that  of  the  Khuzneh  ; but,  as  in  that  building, 
the  interior  does  not  answer  to  it,  consisting  of  a 
large  square  chamber,  Avith  a recess  resembling  the 
niche  for  the  altar  in  Greek  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture, and  bearing  evident  signs  of  having  been  con- 
verted from  a heathen  into  a Christian  temple.  The 
destruction  of  Petia,  so  frequently  prophesied  in 
Scripture,  was  at  length  wrought  by  the  Mahometans. 
From  that  time  it  remained  unvisited,  except  by  some 
crusading  kings  of  Jerusalem  ; and  perhaps  by  the 
single  European  traveller,  Thetmar,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  13th  century.  It  was  discovered  by  Burckhardt, 
whose  account  of  it  .still  continues  to  be  the  best. 
(Robinson,  ii.  p.  527.)  Laborde’s  work  is  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  engravings.  See  also  Irby  and 
Mangles,  TVaveZs, ch.viii;  "koh\ns,ou,Bibl.Fesearches, 
vol.  ii.  p.  512,  seq.  [T.  H.  D.] 

2.  A town  in  the  land  of  the  Lazi  in  Colchis, 
founded  by  Joannes  Tzibus,  a general  of  Justinian, 
in  order  to  keep  the  Lazi  in  subjection.  It  was 
situated  upon  a rock  near  the  coast,  and  was  very 
strongly  fortified.  (Procop.  B.Pers.  ii.  15,  17.)  It 
Avas  taken  by  Chosroes  in  a.  d.  541,  and  its  sub- 
sequent siege  by  the  Romans  is  described  by  Gibbon 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  actions  of  the  age. 

The  first  siege  w^as  relieved;  but  it  was  again 
attacked  by  the  Romans,  and  w'as  at  length  taken 
by  assault  after  a long  protracted  I’csistance,  A.  D. 

551.  It  was  then  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  and 
from  that  time  disappears  from  history.  Its  ruin.s, 
wdiicli  are  now  called  Oudjenar,  are  described  by 
Dubois.  (Procop.  B.  Pers.  ii.  17,  20,  30,  B.  Goth 
iA\  11, 12;  Gibbon,  c.  xlii.  Ami.  v.  p.  201,  ed.  Smith; 
Dubois,  Voyage  autour  du  Caucase,  vol.  iii.  p.  86, 
seq.) 

3.  A very  strong  fortress  in  Sogdiana,  lield  by 
Arimazes  Avhen  Alexander  attacked  it.  (Curt.  vii. 

1 1 ; comp.  Arrian, iv.  19 ; Strab.  xi.  p.  5 1 7.)  It  is  pro- 
bably the  modern  Kohiten,  near  the  pass  of  Kolugha  I 

or  Derhend.  [See  Diet,  of  Biogr.  Vol.  I.  p.  286.]  1 

PETRAS  MAJOR  (Tlerpas  d giyas,  Scyl.  p.  45;  f 

Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 3 ; Stadiasm.  § 33),  a harbour  of  'i 

Marmarica,  a day’s  sail  from  Plyni  Portus,  and  the  |) 

same  as  the  large  harbour  Avhich  Strabo  (xvii.  |' 

p.  838)  places  near  Ardanis  Prom.,  and  describes  ' 

as  lying  opposite  to  Chersonesus  of  Crete,  at  a dis- 
tance of  3000  stadia.  It  agrees  in  position  Avith 
Po7't  Bardiah,  where  there  are  springs  to  the  W.  of 
Ma.rsa  Soloum.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PETRAS  MINOR  (rieVpas  6 fwcpSs,  Scyl.  1.  c. : 

Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 2 ; Stadiasm.  § 39),  a harbour  of 
Marmarica,  half  a day’s  sail  from  Antipyrgus.  It 
has  been  identified  with  Magharab-el-Heabes,  where 
there  are  a great  number  of  catacombs  remarkable 
for  their  Graeco-Aegyptian  style.  These  curious 
excav'ations,  of  which  plans  are  given  in  Pacho 
{Voyage  dans  la  Ifai'marique,  Planches,  pi.  v.), 
are  to  he  identified,  according  to  that  traAmller 
(p.  49),  with  the  sinuous  caverns  of  Bombaea 
(BofiSaia),  resembling  the  Aegyptian  “ hypogaea,” 
which  the  Greeks  called  ‘‘  Syringes,”  mentioned  by 
Synesius  {Ep.  104);  but  Barth  {Wanderungen,  | 
p.  512)  has  shown  that  the  description  of  the 
bishop  of  Ptolemais  cannot  be  applied  to  these 
catacombs  and  their  locality.  A coin  with  the 
epigraph  DE-PA,  Avhich  Pellerin  referred  to  thi.s 
port  in  Marmarica  is  by  Eckhel  (iv  116)  assigned 
to  a Cretan  mint  [E.  B.  J.] 
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PETRIA'NA,  a fortress  in  the  N.  of  Britannia 
Romana,  between  the  Wall  and  the  river  Jrthing, 
where  the  Ala  Petriana  was  quartered.  Camden 
(j).  1020)  identifies  it  with  Old  Penrith;  but  Hors- 
ley Rom.  p.  107)  and  others  fix  it,  with  more 

probability,  at  Cambeck  Fort  or  Castle-steeds.  (^Not. 
Imp.')  It  is  called  Banna  by  the  Geogr.  Rav.  (Hors- 
ley, p.  498.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

, PETRINA.  [Petra,  No.  2.] 

PETROCO'RII  in^rpoK6pioi,  Ptol.  ii.  7.  § 12), 
a Gallic  people,  whom  Ptolemy  places  in  Aquitania. 
He  names  the  chief  city  Vesunna,  which  is  P&rigoi'd. 
Caesar  mentions  them  (vii.  7 5)  as  sending  a con- 
tingent of  5000  men  to  aid  in  raising  the  siege  of 
Alesia;  this  is  all  that  he  says  about  them.  The 
passage  in  Pliny  (iv.  19.  s.  33)  in  which  he  describes 
the  position  of  the.  Petrocorii  is  doubtful ; “ Cadurci, 
Nitiobriges  (a  con-ection,  see  Nitiobriges),  Tarne- 
que  amne  discreti  a Tolosanis  Petrocorii.”  This 
passage  makes  the  Tamis  {Tai'n')  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  territory  of  Tolosa  0Toulouse')  and  the 
Petrocorii,  which  is  not  true,  for  the  Cadurci  were 
between  the  Petrocorii  and  the  territory  of  Toulouse. 
Scaliger  proposed  to  write  the  passage  thus ; “ Ca- 
durci, Nitiobriges,  Tame  amni  discreti  a Tolosanis  ; 
Petrocorii.”  But  this  is  not  tme,  for  the  Nitiobriges 
did  not  extend  to  the  Tam.  Strabo  (iv.  pp.  190, 191) 
mentions  the  Petrocorii  among  the  people  between 
tlie  Garonne  and  the  Loire.,  and  as  near  the  Nitio- 
briges, Cadurci,  Lemovices,  and  Arverni.  He  says 
that  tliere  are  iron  mines  in  the  country.  The  Petro- 
corii occupied  the  diocese  of  Perigueux  and  Sarlat 
(D’Anville).  Besides  Vesunna  their  territory  con- 
tained Corterate,  Trajectus,  Diolindum,  and  some 
other  small  places.  [G.  L.] 

PETROMANTALUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  on  a road  which  runs  from  Caro- 
cotinum  through  Rotomagus  (Rouen)  to  Lutetia 
(Paris).  It  also  appears  on  a road  from  Caesar- 
omagus  (Beauvais)  to  Briva  Isarae  or  Pontoise,  on 
the  Oise,  a branch  of  the  Seine.  In  the  Table  the 
name  is  written  Petrumviaco.  The  site  is  uncertain. 
The  name  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  Magni; 
but  the  site  of  Magni  does  not  accurately  correspond 
to  the  distances  in  the  Itineraries.  [G.  L.] 

PETRONII  VICUS,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Ho- 
nore'  Bouche  gives  an  inscription  found  at  Pertuis, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnientia  (Durance),  about 
4 leagues  north  of  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix),  in  which 
inscription  the  place  is  called  “ vicus  C.  Petronii  ad 
ripam  Druentiae.”  (D’Anville,  Notice,  4’C-)  [G.  L.] 
PETROSACA.  [Mantineia,  p.  262,  b.] 
PETUARIA.  [Parisi.] 

PEUCE  (U.evK7},  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 2 ; Strab.  vii. 
p.  305),  an  island  of  Moesia  Inferior,  formed  by  the 
two  southernmost  mouths  of  the  Danube.  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  abundance  of  pine-trees 
which  grew  upon  it.  (Eratosth.  in  Schol.  Apollon. 
iv.  310.)  It  was  of  a triangular  shape  (Apollon. 
7.  c.),  and  as  large  as  Rhodes.  By  ISIarlial  (vii.  84. 
3)  it  is  called  a Getic  island;  by  Valerius  Flaccus 
(viii.  217)  a Sarmatian  one.  It  has  been  identified 
with  the  modern  island  of  Piczina  or  St.  George, 
between  Badahag  and  Ismail;  but  we  must  recol- 
lect that  these  parts  were  but  littl^  known  to  the 
aucients,  and  that  in  the  lapse  of  time  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube  have  undergone  great  alterations. 
(Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  24;  Mela,  ii.  7;  Avien.  Descr.  Orb. 
440;  Dion.  Perieg.  401;  Claud.  IV  Cons.  Honor. 
630,  &c.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

PEUCELAO'TIS  (nei/KcAacDriy,  Airiau,  Anab. 
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iv.  22,  Indic.  A ; TievKoXairis,  Strab.  xv.  p.  698; 
Plin.  vi.  17.  s.  21:  Eth.  Peucolaitae,  Plin.;  rieo- 
Ka\€is,  Dionys.  Per.  1 142),  a district  of  India  on  the 
NW.  frontier,  along  the  Cophen  or  Cdbul  river,  in* 
the  direction  of  the  Panjdb.  The  actual  name  of 
the  town,  w'hich  was  probably  Peucela,  is  nowhere 
found,  but  the  form  of  the  word  leaves  no  doubt 
that  it  is,  like  the  majority  of  the  names  which  have 
been  preserved  by  Arrian,  of  genuine  Sanscrit  or 
Indian  origin.  Strabo  and  Pliny  both  call  the  city, 
itself  Peucolaitis.  Arrian  in  one  place  gives  the 
name  to  a district  (iv.  22),  without  mentioning  that 
of  the  capital  or  chief  town ; in  another  he  calls  the 
capital  Peucelaotis,  or,  according  to  the  Florentine 
MS.,  Peucela.  (Indie,  c.  1.)  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  is  the  same  place  or  district  mentioned 
in  Ptolemy  under  the  form  of  Proclais  (vii.  1.  § 44), 
and  in  the  Periplus  Mar.  Erythr.  (c.  47).  Both 
are  connected  with  the  Gandarae,  — the  Sanscrit 
Ganddras, — and  both  are  alike  placed  in  NW 
India.  Prof.  Wilson  has  shown  that  the  Greek  name 
is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  Pushkara  or  Pushkala, 
the  Pushkalavati  of  the  Hindus,  which  was  placed, 
by  them  in  the  country  of  the  Gandkdras,  the 
Gandaritis  of  Strabo,  and  which  is  still  represented 
by  the  modern  Pekhely  or  Pakholi,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Peshdwur.  (Wilson,  Ariana,  pp.  183, 
184.)  [V.] 

PEUCE'TII  (ri6UK6Ttoi),  a people  of  Southern 
Italy,  inhabiting  the  southern  part  of  Apulia.  This 
name  was  that  by  which  they  were  known  to  the 
Greeks,  but  the  Romans  called  them  Poediculi, 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  the  national  appel- 
lation employed  also  by  themselves.  (Strab.  vi.  pp. 
277,282.)  Their  national  afiinities  and  origin,  as  well 
as  the  geographical  details  of  the  country  occupied  by 
them,  will  be  found  in  the  article  Apulia.  [E.  H.  B.] 
PEUCPNI  (UevKivoi,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 19,  10.  § 9; 
Strab.  vii.  p.  305,  seq.;  Plin.  iv.  14.  s.  28),  a 
branch  of  the  Bastarnae,  inhabiting  the  island  of 
Pence.  Tacitus  (Germ.  46)  and  Jornandes  (Goth. 
16)  write  the  name  Peuceni,  which  also  appears  in 
several  MSS.  of  Strabo;  whilst  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus  (xxii.  8.  § 43)  calls  them  Peuci,  and  Zosimus 
(i.  42)  IleC/f at.  [T.H.  D.] 

PHABIRANUM  (^aSipavov),  a place  in  the 
country  of  the  Chauci  Minores,  that  is,  the  district 
between  the  Albis  and  Visurgis  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 27), 
is  generally  identified  with  the  modem  city  of  Bre- 
men; though  some,  with  more  probability,  look  for 
its  site  at  Bremervorde.  (Wilhelm,  Germanien, 
p.  162.)  [L.S.] 

PHA'CIUM  (^daiov  : Eth.  ^uKievs),  a town  of 
Thessaly,  in  the  district  Pelasgiotis,  placed  by 
Leake  a little  below  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneiu.s 
at  Alifaka,  but  by  Kiepert  upon  the  left  bank. 
Brasidas  marched  through  Phacium  in  b.  c.  424. 
(Thuc.  iv.  78.)  The  town  was  laid  waste  by  Philip, 
B.  c.  198  (Liv.  xxxii.  13),  and  was  occupied  by  the 
Roman  praetor  Baebius  in  the  war  with  Antiochus, 
B.  c.  191.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  13.)  Phacium  is  probably 
the  same  place  as  Phacus,  which  Polybius  (xxxi. 
25)  calls  a town  of  Macedonia.  (Comp.  Steph.  B. 
s.  V. ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  493.) 

PHACUSSA  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23  ; ^uKovacrai, 
pi.,  Steph.  B.  s.  V.),  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea, 
one  of  the  Sporades,  now  Fecussa. 

PHAEA'CES.  [CoRCYRA.] 

PHAEDRIADES.  [Delphi,  p.  764.] 
PHAEDRIAS.  [Megalopolis,  p.  309,  b.] 
PHAENIA'NA  (^aiviara),  a town  in  Rhaetia 
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ov  Vindelicia,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube 
is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  12.  § 4).  [L.  S.] 

PHAENO  (^aivd,  Euseb.  Onomast.  s.  v.  ^ivuv  ; 
^aiva,  Hierocl.  p.  723),  formerly  a city  of  Idumaea, 
and  afterwards  a village  of  Arabia  Petraea,  between 
Petra  and  Zoar,  containing  copper  mines,  where  con- 
demned criminals  worked.  It  was  identified  with 
Punon,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  in  their 
wanderings.  (Numb,  xxxiii.  42;  see  Reland,  Pa- 
laestina,  p.  951 ; Wesseling,  ad  Hierocl.  1.  c.) 

PHAESTUS.  l.(^at(TTds;  Hth.  ^ata-rws),a,  town 
in  the  S.  of  Crete,  distant  60  stadia  from  Gortyna, 
and  20  from  the  sea.  (Strab.  x.  p.  479 ; Plin. 

iv.  12.  s.  20.)  It  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  an  eponymous  hero  Phaestus,  a son  of  Her- 
cules, who  migrated  from  Sicyon  to  Crete.  (Pans, 
ii.  6.  § 7 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Eustath.  ad  Horn.  1.  c.) 
According  to  others  it  was  founded  by  Minos.  (Diod. 

v.  78;  Strab.  1.  c.)  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (Z?. 
ii.  648),  and  was  evidently  one  of  the  most  ancient 
places  in  the  island.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Gor- 
tynians,  who  took  possession  of  its  territory.  (Strab. 
/.  c.)  Its  port  was  Matalum,  from  which  it  was 
distant  40  stadia,  though  it  was  only  20  from  the 
coast.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  We  also  learn  from  Strabo 
that  Epimenides  was  a native  of  Phaestus.  The  in- 
habitants were  celebrated  for  their  sharp  and  witty 
sayings.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  261,  e.)  Phaestus  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Scylax,  p.  18;  Polyb.  iv.  55. 

Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.  ^aiar6s)  mentions  in  the 
territory  of  Phaestus  a place  called  Lisses,  which  he 
identifies  with  a rock  in  the  Odyssey  (iii.  293), 
where  in  our  editions  it  is  not  used  as  a proper  name, 
but  as  an  adjective, — Xiacri],  “ smooth.”  Strabo 
(1.  c.)  mentions  a place  Olysses  or  Olysse  in  the 
territory  of  Phaestus  (’OX^aarju  tt)s  ^aKrTias^)  ; 
but  this  name  is  evidently  corrupt ; and  instead  of  it 
we  ought  probably  to  read  Lisses.  This  place  must 
not  be  confounded  with  Lissus,  which  was  situated 
much  more  to  the  W.  (Kramer,  ad  Strab.  1.  c.) 
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2.  A town  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Pelasgiotis, 
a little  to  the  right  of  the  Peneius.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Roman  praetor  Baebius  in  b.  c.  191. 
(Liv.  xxxvi.  13.) 

3.  A town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae  in  the  interior, 
with  a port  called  the  port  of  Apollo  Phaestius. 
(Plin.  iv.  3.  s.  4.)  Leake  places  Phaestus  at  Vit~ 
hari,  where  are  the  ruins  of  a fortress  of  no  great 
extent,  and  the  port  of  Apollo  near  C.  A ndhromdkhi. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  621.) 

4.  The  later  name  of  Phrixa  in  Triphylia  in  Elis. 
[Phrixa.] 

PHAGRES  (4*d7p7js,  Hecat.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
Herod,  vii.  112;  Thuc.  ii.  99  ; Scyl.  p.  27  ; Strab. 
vii.  p.  331,  Fr.  33),  a fortress  in  the  Pieric  hollow, 
and  the  first  place  after  the  passage  of  the  Strymon. 
It  is  identified  with  the  post  station  of  Orfand,  on 
tlie  great  road  from  Greece  to  Constantinople,  where 
Greek  coins  have  been  often  found,  and,  among 
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other  small  productions  of  Hellenic  art,  oval  sling 
bullets  of  lead,  or  the  “ glandes  ” of  which  Lucan 
(vii.  512)  speaks  in  his  description  of  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia.  These  are  generally  inscribed  with  Greek 
names  in  characters  of  the  best  times,  or  with  some 
emblem,  such  as  a thunderbolt.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  176;  Clarke,  Travels,  vol.  viii. 

p.  58.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PHAIA  (^a'la,  Stadiasm.  § 43 ; ^9ia,  Ptol.  iv.  5. 
§ 2),  a harbour  of  Marmarica,  the  name  of  which 
Olshausen  (^Phoenizische  Ortsnamen,  in  Rhein.  Mus. 
1852,  p.  324)  connects  with  a Phoenician  original. 
Barth  (Jieise,  p.  505)  has  identified  it  with  a small 
bay  upon  the  coast,  a little  to  the  N.  of  Wady 
Temmineh.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PHALA'CHTHIA  (^aAax0i'a),  a town  of  Thes- 

saly in  the  district  Thessaliotis.  (Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§45.) 

PHALACRA  (^aXanpa),  a promontory  of  Mount 
Ida,  in  Mysia,  of  which  the  exact  position  is  un- 
known. (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II.  viii.  47;  Schol. 
ad  Nicand.  Alexiph.  40  ; Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  40, 
1170.)  Stephanus  Byz.,  who  mentions  it  under 
the  name  Phalacrae,  states  that  all  barren  and  ste- 
rile mountains  were  called  Phalacra.  [L.  S.] 
PHALACRINE.  [Falacrinum.] 
PHALACRUM.  [Corcyra,  p.  669,  b.] 
PHALAE'SEAE  (4>aAot(rtat : Eth.  ^aXaicnevs'),a 
to\vn  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Maleatis,  on  the  road 
from  Megalopolis  to  Sparta,  20  stadia  from  the 
Hermaeum  towards  Belbina.  Leake  originally  placed 
it  near  GardMki,  but  subsequently  a little  to  the 
eastward  of  Bura,  where  Gell  remarked  some  Hel- 
lenic remains  among  the  ruins  of  the  Bureika  Ka- 
lyvia.  (Pans.  viii.  35.  § 3 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  298;  Peloponnesiaca,  p,  237.) 

PHALANNA  (4>dAawa ; Eth.  ^aXavuaios'),  a 
town  of  the  Perrhaebi  in  Thessaly,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Peneius,  SW.  of  Gonnus.  Strabo 
says  (ix.  p.  440)  that  the  Homeric  Orthe  became 
the  acropolis  of  Phalanna;  but  in  the  lists  of  Pliny 
(iv.  9.  s.  16)  Orthe  and  Phalanna  occur  as  two 
distinct  towns.  Phalanna  was  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  a daughter  of  Tyro.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.') 
It  was  written  Phalannus  in  Ephorus,  and  was 
called  Hippia  by  Hecataeus.  (Steph.  B.)  Pha- 
lanna is  mentioned  in  the  war  between  the  Romans 
and  Perseus,  b.  c.  171.  (Liv.  xlii.  54,  65.)  Pha- 
lanna probably  stood  at  Karadjoli,  where  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  city  upon  a hill  above  the 
village.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  379, 
vol.  iv.  p.  298,) 

PHALANTHUI\I  {f^dXavdov  X Eth.  ^aXdvdios'),  a 
town  and  mountain  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Orcho- 
menia,  near  Methydriura.  (Pans.  viii.  35.  § 9 ; Steph. 
B.  s.  V. ; Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  240.) 
PHALARA.  [Lamia.] 

PHALARUS.  [Boeotia,  p.  412,  b.] 
PHALASARNA  (ret  ^aXdaapva  : Eth.  ^aXa~ 
adpvios),  a town  of  Crete,  situated  on  the  NW.  side 
of  the  island,  a little  S.  of  the  promontory  Cimarus 
or  Corycus,  described  by  Dicaearchus  as  having  a 
closed-up  port  and  a temple  of  Artemis  called  Dic- 
tynna.  Strabo  says  that  Phalasarna  was  60  stadia 
from  Polyirhenia,  of  which  it  W'as  the  port-town ; 
and  Scylax  observes  that  it  is  a day’s  sail  across 
from  Lacedaemon  to  the  promontory  of  Crete,  on 
which  is  Phalasarna,  being  the  first  city  to  the  west 
of  the  island.  (Strab.  x.  pp.  474,  479;  Scylax,  pp. 
17,  18;  Dicaearch.  Descrip.  Grace.  119;  Steph.  B. 
s,  v.\  Plio.  iv  12.  s.  20.)  The  Cydonians  had  at 
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one  time  taken  possession  of  Phalasama,  but  were 
compelled  by  the  Komans  to  give  it  up.  (Polyb. 
xxiii.  15.) 

There  are  considerable  remains  of  the  walls  of 
Phalasama.  They  exist  in  a greater  or  less  degree 
of  preseiwation,  from  its  northera  side,  where  it  seems 
to  have  reached  the  sea,  to  its  south-western  point, 
cutting  off  the  acropolis  and  the  city  along  with  it 
as  a small  promontoiy.  There  are  other  remains, 
the  most  curious  of  which  is  an  enormous  chair  on 
the  SW.  side  of  the  city,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock ; 
the  height  of  the  arms  above  the  seat  is  2 feet  1 1 
inches,  and  its  other  dimenskjns  are  in  proportion. 
It  was  no  doubt  dedicated  to  some  deity,  probably 
to  Artemis.  Near  this  chair  there  are  a number  of 
tombs,  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  nearly  30  in  number. 
(E^shley,  Travels  in  Crete,  vol.  ii.  p.  62,  seq.) 

PHALE'RUM.  [Attica,  pp.  304,  305.] 

PH ALO'RI A (Liv. ; 4>oAcipi7,  ^aXtipeia,  Steph.  B. 
s.  V. : Etk.  4*aAa>pevs,  ^aXccpdrrjs'),  a town  of  His- 
tiaeotis  in  Thessaly,  apparently  between  Tricca  and 
the  Macedonian  frontier.  Leake  places  it  in  one  of 
the  valleys  which  intersect  the  mountains  to  the 
northward  of  THkkala,  either  at  Skldtina  or  at 
Ardlidm.  (Liv.  xxxii.  15,  xxxvi.  13,  xxxix.  25; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  528,  529.) 

PHALYCUM  (4>dAu/coz/),  a town  of  Megaris 
mentioned  by  Theophrastus  (^Hist.  PI.  ii.  8),  is 
clearly  the  same  place  as  the  Alycum  (^AXvkou)  of 
Plutarch,  who  relates  that  it  derived  its  name  from 
a son  of  Sciron,  who  was  buried  there.  (Thes.  32.) 
It  perhaps  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  Scironian 
pass,  where  Dodwell  (vol.  ii.  p.  179)  noticed  some 
ancient  vestiges,  which  he  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  those  of  Tripodiscus.  [Tbipodiscus.] 

PHANA,  a town  in  Aetolia.  [Paeajiia.] 

PHANAE.  [Chios,  p.  609.] 

PHANAGO'RIA  (Jhavayopia,  Strab.  xi.  p.  494 ; 
Ptol.  V.  9.  § 6;  ^ ^avay6peia,  to,  ^avayopeta,  Hecat. 
ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Strab.  xi.  p.  495  ; Scymn.  Ch. 
891  ; Arrian,  ap.  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  306, 
549;  ^aivayopp,  Dionys.  Per.  552;  comp.  Priscian, 
565;  Avien.  753;  ^avaySpa,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Tau- 
piK-fi ; ^avay6pov  ttSAis,  Scylax,  p.  31  ; Anonym. 
Peripl.  P.  Eux.  p.  2 ; Phanagorus,  Amm.  Marc, 
xxii.  8 ; ^avayovpis.  Procop.  B.  Goth.  iv.  5 : Eth. 
^avayop^vs,  less  correctly  havayope'nris,  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.),  a Greek  city  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus,  founded  by  the  Teians  under 
Phanagorus  or  Phanagoras,  who  fled  thither  from 
the  Persians.  (Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per. ; Scymn. 
Ch.,  Steph.  B.,  Peripl.  P.  Eux.  ll.  cc.)  It  was 
situated  upon  an  island,  now  called  Taman,  formed 
by  the  main  branch. of  the  Anticites  (^Kuban),  which 
flows  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  a smaller  branch,  w'hich 
falls  into  the  sea  of  Azof.  The  main  branch  of  the 
Kuban  forms  a lake  before  it  enters  the  sea,  called 
in  ancient  times  Corocondamitis  (Strab.  xi.  p.  494), 
now  the  Kubanskoi  Liman,  on  the  left  of  which, 
entering  from  the  sea,  stood  Phanagoria.  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  495;  respecting  Phanagoria  being  upon  an  island, 
see  Steph.  B.,  Eusfcith.,  Amm.  Marc.,  1.  c.)  The 
city  became  the  great  emporium  for  all  the  traffic 
between  the  coast  of  the  Palus  Maeotis  and  the 
countries  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
was  chosen  by  the  kings  of  Bosporus  as  their  capital 
in  Asia,  Panticapaeum  being  their  capital  in  Europe. 
(Strab.,  Steph.  B.,  1.  c.)  It  was  at  Phanagoria  that 
the  insurrection  broke  out  against  Mithridates  the 
Great,  shortly  before  his  death  ; and  his  sons,  who 
held  the  citadel,  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
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insurgents.  (Appian,  Miihr.  108;  Diet,  of  Biogr. 
Vol.  II.  p.  1102,  b.)  In  the  sixth  century  of  our 
era,  Phanagoria  was  taken  by  the  neighbouring  bar- 
barians and  destroyed.  (Procop.  B.  Goth.  iv.  5.) 
The  most  remarkable  building  in  Phanagoria  seems 
to  have  been  a temple  of  Aphrodite,  surnamed  Apa- 
turus  (’AiraToupos),  because  the  goddess,  when  at- 
tacked by  the  giants  in  this  place,  is  said  to  have 
summoned  Hercules  to  her  aid,  and  then  to  have 
concealed  him  and  to  have  handed  over  the  giants 
separately  to  him  to  be  slain  (SoXoepoveTr 
Strab.  xi.  p.  495  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'AnaTovpor  ; 
Bockh,  Inscr.  No.  2120.)  We  learn  from  an  in- 
scription that  this  temple  was  repaired  by  Sanro- 
mates,  one  of  the  kings  of  Bosporus.  The  site  of 
Phanagoria  is  now  only  a mass  of  bricks  and  pot- 
tery; and  there  is  no  building  above  ground.  One 
cause  of  the  disappearance  of  all  the  ancient  monu- 
ments at  Phanagoria  was  the  foundation  in  its 
neighbourhood  at  an  early  period  of  the  Russian 
colony  of  Tmutarakdn.  Dutour  noticed  traces  of 
towers  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town, 
where  the  citadel  probably  stood.  The  town  of  Ta- 
man contains  several  ancient  remains,  ijiscriptions, 
fragments  of  columns,  &c.,  which  have  been  brought 
from  Phanagoria.  There  are  numerous  tombs  above 
the  site  of  Phanagoria,  but  they  have  not  been  ex- 
plored like  those  at  Panticapaeum.  In  one  of  them, 
however,  which  was  opened  towards  the  end  of  last 
century  there  was  found  a bracelet  of  the  purest 
massive  gold,  representing  the  body  of  a serpent, 
having  two  heads,  which  were  studded  with  rubies 
so  as  to  imitate  eyes  and  also  ornamented  with  rows 
of  gems.  It  weighed  three-quarters  of  a pound. 
(Clarke,  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  394,  seq. ; Pallas,  Reisen, 
vol.  ii.  p.  286,  &c.;  Dubois,  Voyage  autour  du  Cau- 
case,  vol.  v.  p.  64, seq.;  Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  491.) 

PHANAROEA  (^avapoia'),  a broad  and  exten- 
sive valley  in  Pontus,  watered  by  the  rivers  Iris, 
Lycus,  and  Scylax,  and  enclosed  between  the  chain 
of  Paryadres  to  the  east,  and  Mounts  Lithnis  and 
Ophlimus  to  the  west.  The  soil  there  was  the 
best  in  Pontus,  and  yielded  excellent  wine  and 
oil  and  other  produce  in  abundance.  (Strab.  ii.  p. 
73,  xii.  pp.  547,  556,  559;  Plin.  vi.4;  Ptol.  v.  6. 
§ 3,  where  it  is  erroneously  called  Phanagoria.) 
Phanaroea  contained  the  towns  of  Eupatoria,  Cabira, 
Polemonium,  and  others.  [Pontus.]  [L.  S.] 

PHA'NOTE  (^Eth.  ^avoTcvs,  Pol.),  a strongly 
fortified  town  of  Chaonia  in  Epirus,  and  a place  of 
military  importance.  It  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
modern  GardMki,  which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a valley  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  moun- 
tains, through  which  there  are  only  two  narrow 
passes.  It  lies  about  halfway  between  the  sea  and 
the  Antigonean  passes,  and  was  therefore  of  im- 
portance to  the  Romans  when  they  were  advancing 
from  Illyria  in  b.  c.  169.  (Liv.  xliii.  23;  Pol. 
xxvii.  14 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  72,  seq.) 

PHANOTEUS.  [Panopeus.] 

PHARAE  (4>a/3at).  1.  Sometimes  Phar A (^«pa, 
Strab.  viii.  p.  388  ; Pherae,  Plin.  iv.  6 ; ^apees, 
Herod,  i.  145,  properly  the  name  of  the  people:  Eth. 
^apievs,  Strab.  1.  c. ; ^apaieiis,  Polyb.  iv.  6;  Steph. 
B.  s.  V. : the  territoiy  rj  ^apaiK-t],  Strab.  1.  c. ; Polyb. 
iv.  59),  a town  of  Achaia,  and  one  of  the  twelve 
Achaean  cities,  was  situated  on  the  river  Pierus  or 
Peirus,  70  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  150  stadia  from 

IPatrae.  It  was  one  of  the  four  cities  which  took 
the  lead  in  restoring  tlie  Achaean  League  in  b.  c. 
280.  In  the  Social  War  (b.  c.  220,  seq.)  it 
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suffered  from  the  attacks  of  the  Aetolians  and 
Eleans.  Its  territory  was  annexed  by  Augustus  to 
Patrae,  when  the  latter  city  was  made  a Roman 
colony  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  Pharae  contained 
a large  agora,  with  a curious  statue  of  Hermes. 
The  remains  of  the  city  have  been  found  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Kaimnitza,  near  Prevezo.  (Herod,  i. 
145;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  386,388;  Pol.  ii.  41,  iv.  6,59, 
60,  V.  94;  Pans.  vii.  22.  § 1,  seq.;  Plin.  iv.  6; 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  158.) 

2.  (^apai,  Strab.  Pans.;  Horn.  II.  v.  543; 

^rjpai,  II.  ix.  151 ; 4>epai,  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  8.  § 7 : Eih. 
^apaTrjs,  Strab.  viii.  p.  388;  ^apaidrrjs,  Pans.  iv. 
30.  § 3 : Kalamdta),  an  ancient  town  of  Messenia, 
situated  upon  a hill  rising  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Nedon,  and  at  a distance  of  a mile  from  the 
Messenian  gulf.  Strabo  describes  it  as  situated  5 
stadia  from  the  sea  (viii.  p.  361),  and  Pausanias  6 
(iv.  31.  § 3);  but  it  is  probable  that  the  earth 
deposited  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eedon  has,  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  encroached  upon  the  sea. 
Pherae  occupied  the  site  of  Kalamdta,  the  modern 
capital  of  Messenia;  and  in  antiquity  also  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  chief  town  in  the  southern  Messe- 
nian plain.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Pharis,  the  son  of  Hermes.  (Paus.  iv.  30.  § 2.) 
In  the  Iliad  it  is  mentioned  as  the  well-built  city  of 
the  wealthy  Diodes,  a vassal  of  the  Atridae  (v.  543), 
and  as  one  of  the  seven  places  offered  by  Agamem- 
non to  Achilles  (ix.  151);  in  the  Odyssey,  Telema- 
chus  I’ests  here  on  his  journey  from  Pylos  to  Sparta 
(iii.  490).  After  the  capture  of  Messene  by  the 
Achaeans  in  b.  c.  182,  Pharae,  Abia,  and  Thuria 
separated  themselves  from  Messene,  and  became 
each  a distinct  member  of  the  league.  (Polyb.  xxv. 
1.)  Phar.ae  was  annexed  to  Laconia  by  Augustus 
(Paus.  iv.  30.  § 2),  but  it  was  restored  to  Messenia 
byTiberius.  [Messenia,  p.  345.]  Pausanias  found 
at  Pharae  temples  of  Fortune,  and  of  Xicomachus 
and  Goi-gasus,  grandsons  of  Asclepius.  Outside  the 
city  there  was  a grove  of  Apollo  Carneius,  and  in  it 
a fountain  of  water.  (Paus.  iv.  30.  § 3,  seq.,  iv.  31. 
§ 1.)  Strabo  correctly  describes  Phai'ae  as  having 
an  anchorage,  but  only  for  summer  (viii.  p.  361);  and 
at  present,  after  the  month. of  September  ships  retire 
for  safety  to  Armyro,  so  called  from  a river  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt  flowing  into  the  sea  at  this 
place:  it  is  the  u8o)p  aXfxvpdy,  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias (iv.  30.  § 2)  as  on  the  road  from  Abia  to 
Pharae. 

There  are  no  ancient  remains  at  Kalamdta, 
which  is  not  surprising,  as  the  place  has  always  been 
Well  occupied  and  inhabited.  The  height  above  the 
town  is  crowned  by  a ruined  castle  of  the  middle 
ages.  It  was  the  residence  of  several  of  the  Latin 
chieftains  of  the  Morea.  William  Villehardouin  II. 
was  born  here.  In  1685  it  was  conquered  and 
enlarged  by  the  Venetians.  It  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  insurrection  of  1770,  and  again  of 
tlie  revolution  of  1821,  which  spread  from  thence 
over  the  whole  peninsula.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i. 
p.  342,  seq.  ; Boblaye,  Recherclies,  ^c.  p.  104; 
Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  158.) 

3.  The  later  name  of  the  Homeric  Phare  or  Phaiis 
in  Laconia.  [Phare.] 

PHARAN  or  PARAN  (^apdv),  the  name  of  a 
desert  S.  of  Palestine,  between  this  country  and 
Aegypt.  (^Gen.  xxi.  21  ; 1 Kings,  xi.  18.)  It  is 
usually  identified  with  the  Wady  Feirdn,  a beautiful 
and  well  watered  valley,  surrounded  by  mountains, 
NW.  of  Sinai,  and  near  the  western  arm  of  the 
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Red  Sea  (Niebuhr,  ReisehescJireibnng,  vol.  i.  p.  240, 
Arahien,  p.  402) ; but  though  Feirdn  may  have 
preserved  the  ancient  name  of  the  desert,  it  ap- 
pears from  Numbers  (x.  12,  33,  xiii.  26)  that 
the  latter  was  situated  in  the  desert  of  Kadesh, 
which  was  upon  the  borders  of  the  country  of  the 
Edomites,  and  which  the  Israelites  reached  after 
their  departure  from  Mt.  Sinai,  on  their  way  towards 
the  land  of  Edom.  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  618.) 

In  the  Wady  Feirdn  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
church,  assigned  to  the  fifth  century,  and  which 
was  the  seat  of  a bishopric  as  early  as  A.  D.  400. 
(Robinson,  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  186.) 
This  city  is  described  under  the  name  of  Feirdn 
by  the  Arabic  Edrisi,  about  A.  d.  1150,  and  by 
Makrizi  about  A.  D.  1400.  (Burckhardt,  Syria, 
p.  617.)  It  is  apparently  the  same  as  Pharan  (<^a- 
pdv),  described  by  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.')  as  a city 
between  Aegypt  and  Arabia,  and  by  Ptolemy  (v.  17. 
§§  1,  3)  as  a city  of  Arabia  Petraea  near  the  west- 
ern arm  of  the  Red  Sea.  A species  of  amethyst 
found  in  this  valley  had  the  name  of  Pharanitis. 
(Plin.  xxxvii.  9.  s.  40.)  The  valley  of  Pharan  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  (^B.  J.  iv.  9.  § 4)  is  obviously  a 
different  place  from  the  Wady  Feirdn,  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  is  perhaps  con- 
connected  with  the  desert  of  Paran,  spoken  of 
above.  (Robinson,  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  .i.  p. 
552.) 

PHARBAETHUS  (^dpSaiOos,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 52; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.:  Eth.  ^apSaiOirrjs,  Herod,  ii.  166; 
^apSrjTiTTjs,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  802),  the  capital  of  the 
Pharbaethite  Nome  in  Lower  Aegypt.  (Plin.  v.  9. 
s.  9.)  It  stood  W.  of  the  Pelusian  arm  of  the  Nile, 
16  miles  S.  of  Tanais.  The  nome  was  a Praefec- 
tura  under  the  Roman  emperors  ; and  under  the 
Pharaohs  was  one  of  the  districts  assigned  to  the 
Calasirian  division  of  the  Aegyptian  army.  Phar- 
baethus  is  now  Horbeyt,  where  the  French  Com- 
mission found  some  remains  of  Aegyptian  statuary 
(ChampoHion,  VEgypte,  vol.  ii.  p.  99).  [W.B.D.] 

PHARCADON  (iapnabdiv,  ^apKridwr : Eth. 
^apKTibovios'),  a city  of  Histiaeotis  in  Thessaly, 
situated  to  the  left  of  the  Peneius,  between  Pelin- 
naeum  and  Atrax.  It  is  probably  represented  by 
the  ruins  situated  upon  the  slope  of  the  rocky  height 
above  Gritzidno.  (Strab.  vx.  p.  438;  Steph.  B. 
s.  v.‘,  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  316, 
seq.) 

PHARE  or  PHARIS,  afterwards  called  PHARAE 
(^dpt),  ^dpis,  4>apa/),  a town  of  Laconia  in  the 
Spartan  plain,  situated  upon  the  road  from  Amyclae 
to  the  sea.  (Paus.  iii.  20.  § 3.)  It  was  men- 
tioned in  the  Iliad  (ii.  582),  and  was  one  of  the 
ancient  Achaean  towns.  It  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence till  the  reign  of  Teleclus,  king  of  Sparta  ; 
and,  after  its  conquest,  continued  to  be  a Lacedae- 
monian town  under  the  name  of  Pharae.  (Paus. 

iii.  2.  § 6.)  It  was  said  to  have  been  plundered  by 
Aristomenes  in  the  Second  Messenian  War.  (Paus. 

iv.  16.  § 8.)  It  is  also  mentioned  in  a corrupt 
passage  of  Strabo  (viii.  p.  364),  and  by  other 
ancient  writers.  (Lycophr.  552 ; Stat.  Theb.  iv. 
226  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ^dpis.')  Pharis  has  been 
rightly  placed  at  the  deserted  village  of  Bajio, 
which  lies  south  of  the  site  of  Amyclae,  and  con- 
tains an  ancient  “ Treasury,”  like  those  of  ^lycenae 
and  Orchomenus,  which  is  in  accordance  with  Pharis 
having  been  one  of  the  old  Achaean  cities  before  the 
Dorian  conquest.  It  is  surprising  that  the  French 
Commission  have  given  no  description  or  drawing  of 
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til  is  remarkable  monument.  The  only  account  we 
possess  of  it,  is  by  Mure,  who  observes  that  “ it  is, 
like  that  of  Mycenae,  a tumulus,  with  an  interior 
vault,  entered  by  a door  on  one  side,  the  access  to 
which  was  pierced  horizontally  through  the  slope  of 
the  hill.  Its  situation,  on  the  summit  of  a knoll, 
itself  of  rather  conical  form,  while  it  increases  the 
apparent  size  of  the  tumulus,  adds  much  to  its 
general  loftiness  and  grandeur  of  effect.  The  roof  of 
the  vault,  with  the  greater  part  of  its  material,  is 
now  gone,  its  shape  being  represented  by  a round 
cavity  or  crater  on  the  summit  of  the  tumulus. 
The  doorway  is  still  entire.  It  is  6 feet  wide  at  its 
upper  and  narrower  part.  The  stone  lintel  is  1 5 feet 
in  length.  The  vault  itself  was  probably  between 
30  and  40  feet  in  diameter.”  Mure  adds : “ Mene- 
laus  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at  Amyclae.  This 
may,  therefore,  have  been  the  royal  vault  of  the 
Spartan  branch,  as  the  Mycenaean  monument  was  of 
the  Argive  branch  of  the  Atridan  family.”  But  even  if 
we  suppose  the  monument  to  have  been  a sepulchre, 
and  not  a treasury,  it  stood  at  the  distance  of  4 or  5 
miles  from  Amyclae,  if  this  town  is  placed  at  Aghid 
Kgrialci,  and  more  than  2 miles,  even  if  placed, 
according  to  the  French  Commission,  at  Sklavokhori. 
[Amyclae.]  In  addition  to  this,  Menelaus,  ac- 
cording to  other  accounts,  was  buried  at  Therapne. 
(Mure,  Tour  in.  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  246 ; Leake,  J/o?’ea, 
vol.  iii.  p.  3,  Peloponnesiaca,^.  3.54;  Curtius,  Pelo- 
ponnesos,  vol,  ii.  p.  248.) 

PHARMACU'SA  (^apfiaKova’a-a),  a small  island 
before  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  lassus,  not  far 
from  Cape  Poseidion;  its  distance  from  Miletus  is 
stated  at  120  stadia.  In  this  island  Attains  was 
killed,  and  near  it  Julius  Caesar  was  once  captured 
by  pirates.  (^Stadiasm.  Mar.  Mag.  p,  282 ; Steph. 
B.  s.  v.\  Suet.  Caes.  4;  Pint.  Caes.  1.)  It  still 
bears  its  ancient  name  Farmaco.  [L.  S.] 

PHARBIATE'NUS  (^apiiarr]v6s),  a small  coast 
river  of  Pontus,  120  stadia  to  the  west  of  Pharnacia. 
( An-ian,  Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.  p.  1 7 ; Anonym.  Peripl. 
P.  E.  p.  12.)  Hamilton  (^Researches,  i.  p.  266) 
identifies  it  with  the  Bozaar  Su.-  [L.  S.] 

PHARNA'CIA  (^apvaida:  Eth.  ^apvaKcvs'),  an 
important  city  on  the  coast  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus, 
was  by  sea  150  stadia  distant  from  cape  Zephyrium 
(Arrian,  Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.  p.  1 7 ; Anonym.  Peripl. 
P.  E.  p.  12),  but  by  land  24  miles.  According  to 
Pliny  (vi.  4)  it  was  80  ( 180  ?)  miles  east  of  Amisus, 
and  95  or  100  miles  west  of  Trapezus.  (Comp, 
Tab.  Peut,  where  it  is  called  Carnassus  for  Cerasus, 
this  latter  city  being  confounded  with  Pharnacia.) 
It  was  evidently  founded  by  one  Pharnaces,  pro- 
bably the  grandfather  of  Mithridates  the  Great ; and 
the  latter  during  his  wars  with  the  Romans  kept 
his  harem  at  Pharnacia.  Its  inhabitants  were 
taken  from  the  neighbouring  Cotyura,  and  the  town 
was  strongly  fortified.  (Strab.  xi.  p,  548;  Plut. 
Luctdl.  18.)  The  place  acquired  great  prosperity 
through  its  commerce  and  navigation,  and  through 
the  iron-works  of  the  Chalybes  in  its  vicinity. 
(Strab,  xi.  pp.  549,  551.)  According  to  Scylax  (p. 
33)  the  site  of  this  town  had  previously  been  occu- 
pied by  a Greek  colony  called  Choerades,  of  which, 
however,  nothing  is  known.  But  that  he  actually 
conceived  Choerades  to  have  occupied  the  site  of 
Pharnacia,  is  clear  from  the  mention  of  the  island  of 
Ares  ("Apews  vgaos')  in  connection  with  it,  for  that 
island  is  known  to  have  been  situated  off  Pharnacia. 
(Arrian  and  Anonym.  Peripl.  1.  c.)  Arrian  is  the 
only  one  who  affirms  that  Pharnacia  occupied  the 
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site  of  Cerasus;  and  although  he  is  copied  in  this 
instance  by  the  anonymous  geographer,  yet  that 
wi‘i ter  afterwards  correctly  places  Cerasus  150  stadia 
further  east  (p.  13).  The  error  probably  arose  from 
a confusion  of  the  names  Choerades  and  Cerasus; 
but  in  consequence  of  this  error,  the  name  of  Cera- 
sus was  in  the  middle  ages  transferred  to  Pharnacia, 
which  hence  still  bears  the  name  of  Kerasunt  or 
Kerasonde.  (Comp.  Hamilton,  Researches,  i.  pp. 
250,  261,  folk;  Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  i.  p.  281.)  . 
Pharnacia  is  also  mentioned  by  Stephanus  Byz, 
(s.  r.),  several  times  by  Strabo  (ii.  p.  126,  xi.  p.  499, 
xii.  pp.  547,  549,  560,  xiv.  p.  677),  and  by  Ptolemy 
(v.  6.  § 5).  Respecting  its  coins,  see  Eckhel  (Doctr. 
Num.  vol.  iii.  p.  357).  Another  town  of  the  same 
name  in  Phrygia  is  mentioned  by  Stephanus  Byz. 
(s.  V.).  [L.  S.] 

PHARODINI.  [Varini.] 

PHAROS  (4>eipos,  Ephorus,  ap.  Steph.  B.,  Fr. 
151  ; Scyl.  p,  8 ; Scymn.  p.  427  ; Diodor.  xv.  13  ; 
Strab.  vii.  p.  315),  an  island  off  the  coast  of  11- 
lyricum,  which  was  colonised  by  Greek  settlers  from 
Paros,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  gave  it  the  name 
of  their  own  island,  which  was  afterwards  changed 
to  Pharos.  In  this  settlement,  which  took  place 
B,  c.  385,  they  were  assisted  by  the  elder  Dionysius. 
When  the  Romans  declared  war  against  the  Illyrians 
3 c.  229,  Demetrius,  a Greek  of  Pharos,  betrayed 
his  mistress.  Queen  Teuta,  for  which  he  was  re- 
warded with  the  greater  part  cf  her  dominions. 
(Polyb.  ii.  11.)  The  traitor,  relying  on  his  con- 
nection with  the  court  of  Macedori,  set  the  Romans 
at  defiance  ; he  soon  brought  the  vengeance  of  the 
republic  upon  himself  and  his  native  island,  which 
was  taken  by  L.  Aemilins  in  b.  c.  219.  (Polyb.  iii. 
16  ; Zonar.  viii.  20.)  Pliny  (iii.  30)  and  Ptolemy 
(ii.  17.  § 14)  speak  of  the  island  and  city  under 
the  same  name,  Phakia  (^ap'ia),  and  Polybius 
(1.  c.)  says  the  latter  was  strongly  fortified.  The 
city,  the  ancient  capital,  stood  at  Stari  Grad  or 
Citta  Vecchia,  to  the  N.  of  the  island,  where  re- 
mains of  walls  have  been  found,  and  coins  with  the 
legend  4>ARinN.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire  the  island  continued  for  a long  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  Narentine  pirates.  Its  Slavonic  name 
is  Hvar,  a con-uption  of  Pharos ; and  in  Italian  it  is 
called  Lesina  or  Liesina.  For  coins  of  Pharos  see 
Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  160  ; Sestini,  Monet.  Vet.  p.  42  ; 
Mionnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  46.  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia,  vol.  i. 
pp.  243 — 251;  Neigebaur,  Die  Sud-Slaven,  pp.  107 
—111.)  [E.B.J.] 

PHAROS  (^dpos,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  791,  seq.;  Steph. 
B.  s.  V. : Eth.  i>dpios'),  a long  narrow  strip  of  rock 
lying  off  the  northern  coast  of  Aegypt,  having  the 
New  Port  of  Alexandreia  E.  and  the  Old  Harbour  SW. 
[Alexandkeia,  Vol.  I.  p.  97.]  Its  name  is  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  a certain  pilot  of  Menelaus, 
who,  on  his  return  from  the  Trojan  War,  died  there 
from  a serpent’s  bite.  Pharos  is  mentiomd  in  the 
Odyssey  (iv.  355),  and  is  described  as  one  day’s  sail 
from  Aegypt.  This  account  has  caused  considerable 
perplexity,  since  Pharos  is  actually  rather  less  than  a 
mile  from  the  seaboard  of  the  Delta;  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  land,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  has 
advanced  or  the  sea  receded  materially.  It  is  per- 
fectly intelligible,  however,  if  we  suppose  the  author 
of  the  Odyssey  to  mean  by  Aegyptus,  not  the 
country  itself  but  its  river,  since  the  Pharos  is  even 
now  nearly  a day’s  sail  from  the  Canopic  arm  of 
the  Nile.  Any  other  theory  is  untenable;  for  this  por- 
1 tion  of  the  coast  of  the  Delta  consists  of  rocky  bars  and 
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shelves,  which  remain  unclianged,  and,  though  its  sur- 
face has  been  heightened,  its  superficial  area  has  not 
been  materially  enlarged  since  the  country  was  peopled. 
Pharos  was  inhabited  by  fishermen  under  the 
Pharaohs  of  Aegypt ; but  it  first  became  a place  of 
importance  under  the  Macedonian  kings.  During 
his  survey  of  the  coast,  b.  c.  332,  Alexander  the 
Great  perceived  that  the  island  would  form,  with 
the  help  of  art,  an  excellent  breakwater  to  the  har- 
bour of  his  projected  capital.  He  accordingly  caused 
its  southern  extremity  to  be  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a stone  mole  seven  stadia,  or  about  an 
English  mile,  in  length,  which  from  this  circum- 
stance was  called  the  Heptastadiuin  or  Seven- 
furlong  Bridge.  At  either  end  the  mole  was  left 
open  for  the  passage  of  ships,  and  the  apertures 
were  covered  by  suspension  bridges.  In  later  times 
a street  of  houses,  erected  on  the  mole  itself,  con- 
verted the  island  of  Pharos  into  a suburb  of  Alex- 
andreia,  and  a considerable  portion  of  the  modern 
city  stands  on  the  foundations  of  the  old  Hepta- 
stadium. 

Yet,  long  after  its  junction  with  the  Delta,  Pharos 
was  spoken  of  as  an  island  (j]  7ra\oi  v^aos,  Aelian, 
//.  An.  ix.  21;  Toirpdrepov  vrjaos,  Zonar.  iv.  10). 
The  southern  portion  of  this  rocky  ledge  (xo'pas) 
w'as  the  more  densely  populated;  but  the  celebrated 
lighthouse,  or  the  Tower  of  the  Pharos,  stood  at  the 
NE.  point,  directly  in  a line  with  point  Pharillon,  on 
the  eastern  horn  of  the  New  Port.  The  lighthouse 
was  erected,  at  a cost  of  800  talents,  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  I.,  but  was  not  completed  until  that  of  his 
successor  Philadelphus.  Its  architect  was  Sostratus 
of  Cnidus,  who,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxvi.  12.  s.  18), 
was  permitted  by  his  royal  patron  to  inscribe  his 
own  name  upon  its  base.  There  is  indeed  another 
story,  in  which  it  is  related  that  Sostratus,  being 
forbidden  to  engrave  his  name  on  his  work,  secretly 
cut  it  in  deep  letters  on  a stone  of  the  building, 
which  he  then  adroitly  covered  with  some  softer  and 
perishable  material,  on  which  were  inscribed  the 
style  and  titles  of  Ptolemy.  Thus  a few  genera- 
tions would  read  the  name  of  the  king,  but  posterity 
would  behold  the  authentic  impress  of  the  archi- 
tect. (Strab.  xvii.  p.  791;  Suidas,  s.  u.  ^ ctpos ; Steph. 
B.  s.  V. ; Lucian,  de  Conscrib.  Hist.  c.  62.)  Pharos 
was  the  seat  of  several  temples,  the  most  conspi- 
cuous of  which  was  one  dedicated  to  Hephaestos, 
standing  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Hepta- 
Btadium. 

That  Pharos,  in  common  with  many  of  the  Deltaic 
cities,  contained  a considerable  population  of  Jews, 
is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact  that  here  the  trans- 
lators of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  resided  during  the 
progress  of  their  work.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  2.  § 13.) 
Julius  Caesar  established  a colony  at  Pharos,  less 
perhaps  to  recruit  a declining  population  than  with 
a view  to  garrison  a post  so  important  as  regarded 
the  turbulent  Alexandrians.  (Caesar, .8.  Civ.rii.  112.) 
Subsequently  the  island  seems  to  have  been  com- 
paratively deserted,  and  inhabited  by  fishermen  alone. 
(Montfaucon,  Sur  le  Phare  cC Alexandrie.,  Mem.  de. 
V Acad,  des  Inscript,  ix.  p.  285.)  [W.  B.  D.j 

PHARPAR.  [Damascus.^ 

PHARRA'SII.  [Prasii.] 

PHARSA'LUS  {^dpaaXosx  Eth.  ^apadXios:  the 
territory  is  ^apaaXia,  Strab.  ix.  p.  430),  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  Thessaly,  'situated  in  the 
district  Thessaliotis  near  the  confines  of  Phthiotis, 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Enipeus,  and  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Narthacium.  The  town  is  first  mentioned  after 
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the  Persian  wars;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  existed 
much  earlier,  since  there  is  no  other  locality  in  this 
part  of  Thessaly  to  be  compared  to  it  for  a com- 
bination of  strength,  resources,  and  convenience 
Hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  city  was  pro- 
bably named  Phthia  at  a remote  period,  and  was  the 
capital  of  Phthiotis.  (See  Leake,  Northern  Greece., 
vol.  iv.  p.  484.)  Among  its  ruins  there  are  some 
remains  which  belong  apparently  to  the  most  ancient 
times.  On  one  side  of  the  northern  gateway  of  the 
acropolis  are  the  remnants  of  Cyclopian  walls;  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  acropolis  is  a subterraneous  con- 
struction, built  in  the  same  manner  as  the  treasury 
of  Atreus  at  Mycenae.  Leake  observes  that  Phar- 
salus  “is  one  of  the  most  important  militaiy  positions 
in  Greece,  as  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  most 
dix-ect  and  central  of  the  passes  which  lead  from  the 
plains  of  Thessaly  to  the  vale  of  the  Spercheius  and 
Thermopylae.  With  a view  to  ancient  warfare,  the 
place  had  all  the  best  attributes  of  a Hellenic  polis 
or  fortified  tovvn:  a hill  rising  gradually  to  the 
height  of  600  or  700  feet  above  tlie  adjacent  plain, 
defended  on  three  sides  by  precipices,  crowned  with 
a small  level  for  an  acropolis,  watered  in  every  part 
of  the  declivity  by  subterraneous  springs,  and  still 
more  abundantly  at  the  foot  by  sources  so  copiou.s 
as  to  form  a perennial  stream.  With  these  local 
advantages,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile  plains  in 
Greece  for  its  territory,  Pharsalus  inevitably  attained 
to  the  highest  rank  among  the  states  of  Thessaly, 
and  became  one  of  the  largest  cities  of  Greece,  as  its 
ruined  walls  still  attest.”  The  city  was  nearly  4 
miles  in  circuit,  and  of  the  form  ot  an  irregular 
triangle.  The  acropolis  consisted  of  two  rocky 
tabular  summits,  united  by  a lower  ridge.  It  was 
about  500  yards  long,  and  from  100  to  50  broad, 
but  still  naiTower  in  the  connecting  ridge.  Livy 
speaks  of  Palaepharsalus  (xliv.  1),  and  Strabo  dis- 
tinguishes between  Old  and  New  Pharsalus.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  431.)  It  is  probable  that  at  the  time  of  these 
writers  the  acropolis  and  the  upper  part  of  the  town 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Palaepharsalus,  and  that 
it  was  only  the  lower  part  of  the  town  which  was 
then  inhabited. 

Pharsalus  is  mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  25)  among 
the  towns  of  Thessaly.  In  b.  c.  455  it  was  besieged 
by  the  Athenian  commander  Myronides,  after  his 
victory  in  Boeotia,  but  without  success.  (Thuc.  i. 
111.)  At  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  Pharsalus  was  one  of  the  Thessalian  towns 
that  sent  succour  to  the  Athenians.  (Thuc.  ii.  22.) 
Medius,  tyrant  of  Larissa,  took  Pharsalus  by  force, 
about  B.  c.  395.  (Diod.  xiv.  82.)  Pharsalus,  under 
the  conduct  of  Polydamas,  resisted  Jason  for  a time, 
but  subsequently  formed  an  alliance  with  him. 
(Xen.  Hell.  vi.  1.  § 2,  seq.)  In  the  war  between 
Antiochus  and  the  Romans,  Pharsalus  was  for  a 
time  in  the  possession  of  the  Syrian  monarch ; but  on 
the  retreat  of  the  latter,  it  surrendered  to  the  consul 
Acilius  Glabrio,  b.  c.  191.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  14.) 

Pharsalus,  however,  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  the 
memorable  battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood  be- 
tween Caesar  and  Pompey,  b.  c.  48.  It  is  a curious 
fact  that  Caesar  has  not  mentioned  the  place  where 
he  gained  his  great  victory ; and  W'e  are  indebted 
for  the  name  to  other  authorities.  The  exact  site 
of  the  battle  has  been  pointed  out  by  Leake  with 
his  usual  clearness.  (^Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  475,  seq.)  Merivale,  in  his  narrative  of  the  battle 
(^History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Empire,  vol.  ii. 
p.  286,  seq.),  has  raised  some  difficulties  in  the  in- 
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terpretation  of  Caesar’s  description,  which  have  been 
commented  upon  by  Leake  in  an  essay  printed  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature 
(voL  iv.  p.  68,  seq.,  2nd  Series),  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing account  is  taken.  ^ 

A few  days  previous  to  the  battle  Caesar  had  taken 
possession  of  Metropolis,  a city  westward  of  Phar- 
salus,  and  had  encamped  in  the  plain  between  these 
two  cities.  Meantime  Pompey  amved  at  Larissa, 
and  from  thence  advanced  southwards  towards  Phar- 
salus;  he  crossed  the  Enipeus,  and  encamped  at  the 
foot  of  the  heights,  which  are  adjacent  to  the  modern 
Fersala  on  the  east.  Caesax*’s  camp,  or  rather  his 
last  position  before  the  battle,  was  in  the  plain  be- 
tween Pharsalus  and  the  Enipeus,  at  the  distance 
of  about  3 miles  from  the  still  extant  north-western 
angle  of  the  walls  of  Pharsalus.  There  was  a dis- 
tance of  30  stadia,  or  about  4 Roman  miles,  from 
the  two  camps.  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  65.)  Appian 
adds  that  the  army  of  Pompey,  when  drawn  up  for 
battle,  extended  from  the  city  of  Pharsalus  to  the 
Enipeus,  and  that  Caesar  drew  up  his  forces  opposite 
to  him.  (B.  C.  ii.  75.)  The  battle  was  fought  in 
the  plain  immediately  below  the  city  of  Pharsalus 
to  the  north.  There  is  a level  of  about  miles  in 
breadth  between  the  Enipeus  and  the  elevation  or 
bank  upon  which  stood,  the  northern  walls  of  Phar- 
salus. ]\Ierivale  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  “ the 
plain  of  Pharsalus,  5 or  6 miles  in  breadth,  extends 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Enipeus.”  It  is  true 
that  5 or  6 miles  is  about  the  breadth  of  the  plain, 
but  this  breadth  is  equally  divided  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  river;  nor  is  there  anything  to  support 
INIerivale’s  conjecture  that  the  course  of  the  river  may 
liave  changed  since  the  time  of  the  battle.  Leake 
obsei-ves  that  the  plain  of  miles  in  breadth  was 
amply  sufficient  for  45,000  men  drawn  up  in  the 
usual  manner  of  three  orders,  each  ten  in  depth,  and 
that  there  would  be  still  space  enough  for  the 
10,000  cavalry,  upon  which  Pompey  founded  chiefly 
liis  hopes  of  victory ; for  the  breadth  of  the  plain 
being  too  great  for  Caesar’s  numbers,  he  thought 
himself  sure  of  being  able,  by  his  commanding  force 
of  cavahy,  to  turn  the  enemy’s  right. 

At  first  Pompey  drew  up  his  forces  at  the  foot  of 
the  hills ; but  when  Caesar  refused  to  fight  in  this 
position,  and  began  to  move  towards  Scotussa,  Pom- 
pey descended  into  the  plain,  and  arranged  his  army 
in  the  position  already  described.  His  right  wing 
being  protected  by  the  Enipeus,  which  has  preci- 
pitous banks,  he  placed  his  cavalry,  as  well  as  all 
his  archers  and  slingers,  on  the  left.  Caesar’s  left 
wing  was  in  like  manner  protected  by  the  Enipeus ; 
and  in  the  rear  of  his  right  wing,  behind  his  small 
body  of  horse,  he  stationed  six  cohorts,  in  order  to 
sustain  the  anticipated  attack  of  the  enemy’s 
cavalry.  Pompey  resolved  to  await  the  charge. 
Caesar’s  line  advanced  running,  halted  midway  to 
recover  their  breath,  and  then  charged  the  enemy. 
While  the  two  lines  were  thus  occupied,  Pompey’s 
cavalry  on  the  left  began  to  execute  the  movement 
upon  which  he  placed  his  hopes  of  victory;  bnt  after 
driving  back  Caesar’s  small  body  of  horse,  they  were 
unexpectedly  assailed  by  the  six  cohorts  and  put  to 
flight.  These  cohorts  now  advanced  against  the 
rear  of  Pompey’s  left ; while  Caesar  at  the  same  time 
brought  up  to  his  front  the  third  line,  which  had 
been  kept  in  reserve.  Pompey’s  troops  now  gave 
way  in  every  direction.  Caesar  then  advanced  to 
attack  the  fortified  camp  of  the  enemy,  which  was 
defended  for  some  time  by  the  cohorts  left  in  chai'ge 
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of  it;  hut  at  length  they  fled  to  the  mountains  at 
the  back  of  the  camp.  Pompey  proceeded  straight- 
way to  Larissa,  and  from  thence  by  night  to  the 
sea-coast.  The  hill  where  the  Pompeians  had  taken 
refuge  being  without  water,  they  soon  quitted  it 
and  took  the  road  towards  Larissa.  Caesar  fol- 
lowed them  with  four  legions,  and,  by  taking  a 
shorter  road,  came  up  with  them  at  the  distance  of 
6 miles.  The  fugitives  now  retired  into  another 
mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  there  was  a river; 
but  Caesar  having  cut  off  their  approach -to  the 
water  before  nightfall,  they  descended  from  their 
position  in  the  morning  and  laid  down  their  arms. 
Caesar  proceeded  on  the  same  day  to  Larissa. 
Leake  observes  that  the  mountain  towards  Larissa 
to  which  the  Pompeians  retired  was  probably  near 
Scotussa,  since  in  that  direction  alone  is  any  moun- 
tain to  be  found  with  a river  at  the  foot  of  it. 

In  the  time  of  Pliny,  Pharsalus  was  a free 
state  (iv.  8.  s.  15).  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Hie- 
rocles  (p.  642)  in  the  sixth  century.  It  is  now 
named  Fersala  (ra  4>6p(roAa),  and  the  modern 
town  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  ancient  Acropolis. 


PHAEU'SII  (^apoiaioi^  Strab.  ii.  p.  131,  xvii. 
pp.  826,  828;  Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 17;  Polyb.  ap.  Plin. 
V.  1.  s.  8,  vi.  35),  a people  on  the  W.  coast  of  N. 
Africa,  abont  the  situation  of  whom  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  Ptolemy  are  in  perfect  agreement  with  one 
another,  if  the  thirty  journeys  of  Strabo  (p,  826) 
between  them  and  Lixus  (^El-Araisli),  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Morocco,  to  the  S.  of  Cape  Sjmrtel,  be  set 
aside  as  an  error  either  of  his  information  or  of  the 
text;  which  latter  is  not  improbable,  as  numbers  in 
MSS.  are  so  often  corrupt.  Nor  is  this  mere  con- 
jecture, because  Strabo  contradicts  liimself  by  as- 
serting in  another  place  (p.  828)  that  the  Pharusii 
had  a great  desert  between  them  and  Mauretania, 
which  they  crossed,  like  natives  of  the  present  day, 
with  bags  of  water  hung  from  the  bellies  of  their 
horses.  (Leake,  ZoneZow  Geog.  Journ.  vol.  ii.  p.  16.) 
This  locality,  extending  from  beyond  Cape  Bojador 
to  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  was  the  seat  of  the 
many  towns  of  the  Tyrians,  amounting,  according  to 
some  (Strab.  p.  826),  to  as  many  as  300,  which 
were  destroyed  by  the  Pharusii  and  Nigritae.  (Comp. 
Humboldt,  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  129,  note  123,  trans.) 
Strabo  reckons  this  number  of  300  commercial  set- 
tlements, from  which  this  part  of  the  coast  of  the 
Atlantic  received  the  name  of  Sinus  Emforicus, 
as  an  exaggeration.  He  appears  in  this  to  have 
followed  the  criticism  of  Artemidorus  upon  Erato- 
sthenes, whom  Strabo  depreciates.  The  number  300 
may  be  an  exaggeration,  or  one  not  intended  to  be 
literally  taken;  but  it  is  incredible  that  Eratosthenes 
should  represent  a coast  as  covered  with  Phoenician 
factories  where  none  existed. 

When  Ezekiel  prophesies  the  fall  of  Tyre,  it  is 
said  (xxvii.  10)  “ The  men  of  Pheres  (the  common 
version  reads  Persia),  and  Lud,  and  Phut  were  in 
thine  armies.”  These  Pheres  thus  joined  with  the 
Phut  or  Mauretanians,  and  the  Ludim,  who  were 
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nomads  of  Africa  (the  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate 
understand  the  Lydians),  may  be  reasonably  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  same  region.  Without  the 
vowel  points,  the  name  will  represent  the  powerful 
and  warlike  tribe  whom  the  Greeks  call  Pharusii. 
The  similarity  of  the  names  seems  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  strange  story  which  Sallust  18)  copied 

from  the  Punic  books,  that  Hercules  had  led  an 
army  of  Persians  into  Africa.  (“  Pharusii  quondam 
Persae,”  Plin.  v.  8;  comp.  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  10.  § 3.) 
The  fierce  tribes  of  Africa  thus  furnished  the  Phoe- 
nicians with  inexhaustible  supplies  of  mercenaiy 
troops,  as  they  afterwards  did  to  Carthage.  (Ken- 
rick,  Phoenicia,  pp.  135,  277.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PHARYGAE.  [Tarphe.] 

PHARY'GIUM  (^apvyiop^,  a promontory  of 
Phocis,  with  a station  for  shipping,  lying  E.  of 
Anticyra,  between  Marathus  and  Myus,  now  called 
Aghid.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  423  j Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  549.) 

PHASAE'LIS  (^aaagXis,  Joseph.,  Steph.  B., 
s.  r.;  ^aagX'is,  Ptol.  v.  16.  § 7;  Phaselis,  Plin.  xiii. 
4.  s.  19,  xxi.  5.  s.  11 : Eih.  ^acragXiTris),  a town  of 
Palestine  built  by  Herod  the  Great  in  the  Aulon  or 
Gho?',  N.  of  Jericho,  by  which  means  a tract  for- 
merly desert  was  rendered  fertile  and  productive. 
(Joseph,  xvi.  5.  § 2,  xvii.  11.  § 5,  xviii.  2.  § 2, 
B.  J.  i.  21.  § 9.)  The  name  seems  still  to  have 
existed  in  the  middle  ages,  for  Brocardus,  quoted  by 
Robinson,  speaks  of  a village  named  Phasellum, 
situated  a league  N.  of  Duk,  and  corresponding  to 
the  position  of  El-Aujeh,  where  there  are  ruins. 
(Robinson,  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  305.) 

PHASE'LIS  (4»aff7jAts:  Eth.^aagXirgs),  a ma- 
ritime to\vm  of  Lycia,  on  the  Pamphylian  gulf, 
whence  some  say  that  it  was  a town  of  Pamphylia 
(Plin.  V.  36;  Steph.  B.  s v.;  Dionys.  Per.  855; 
Stndiasm.  Mar.  Mag.  § 205);  but  Strabo  (xiv.  p. 
667)  distinctly  informs  us  that  Phaselis  belonged 
to  Lycia,  and  that  Olbia  was  the  first  Pamphylian 
town  on  the  coast.  The  town  was  a Dorian 
colony  (Herod,  ii.  178),  situated  on  a headland, 
and  conspicuous  to  those  sailing  from  Cilicia  to 
Rhodes.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  23  ; Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  4.) 
Behind  it  rose  a mountain  of  the  same  name,  pro- 
bably the  same  which  is  elsewhere  called  ra  '2,6Xvjxa 
(^Stadiasm.  Mar.  Mag.  § 204;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  666); 
and  in  its  vicinity  there  was  a lake  and  a mountain- 
pass  leading  between  Mount  Climax  and  the  sea- 
coast  into  Pamphylia.  Phaselis  had  three  harbours, 
and  rose  to  a high  degree  of  prosperity,  though  it 
did  not  belong  to  the  political  confederacy  of  the 
other  Lycian  towns,  but  formed  an  independent  state 
by  itself.  It  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (ii.  69, 
comp.  viii.  88,  89;  Polyb.  xxx.  9)  as  a place  of 
some  importance  to  the  commerce  of  the  Athenians 
with  Phoenicia  and  Cilicia.  At  a later  period,  having 
become  the  haunt  of  the  pirates,  it  was  attacked 
ani  taken  by  Servilius  Isauricus.  (Cic.  in  Verr. 
iv.  10;  Eutrop.  vi.  3;  Flor.  iii.  6.)  Although  it 
was  restored  after  this  disaster,  yet  it  never  reco- 
vered its  ancient  prosperity;  and  Lucan  (viii.  249, 
&c.)  describes  it  as  nearly  deserted  when  visited  by 
Pompey  in  his  flight  from  Pharsalus.  According  to 
Athenaeus  (xiv.  p.  688)  the  town  was  celebrated 
for  the  manufacture  of  rose-perfume,  and  Nicander 
{ap.  Athen.  p.  683)  praised  its  roses.  It  was  the 
common  opinion  among  the  ancients  that  the  pha- 
seli  (<pd(Tr]Xoi),  a kind  of  light  sailing  boats,  were 
invented  at  Phaselis,  whence  all  the  coins  of  the 
town  show  the  image  of  such  a boat.  Pausanias 
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(iii.  3.  § 6)  reports  that  the  spear  of  Achilles 
was  exhibited  in  the  temple  of  Athena  at  Pha- 
selis. In  Hierocles  (p.  683)  the  name  of  the  place 
is  coiTupted  into  Phasydes;  and  the  Acts  of  Coun- 
cils show  it  to  have  been  the  see  of  a bishop.  It 
may  also  be  remarked  that  Phaselis  was  the  birth- 
place of  Theodectes,  a tragic  poet  and  rhetorician  of 
some  note.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  comp.  Scylax,  p.  39; 
Ptol.  V.  3.  § 3,  5.  § 2 ; Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  iii. 
p.  6.)  There  are  still  considerable  remains  of  the 
ancient  Phaselis.  The  lake  in  its  vicinity,  says 
Beaufort  {Karamania,  p.  56),  is  now  a mere  swamp, 
occupying  the  middle  of  the  isthmus,  and  was  pro., 
bably  the  source  of  those  baneful  exhalations  which, 
according  to  Livy  and  Cicero,  rendered  Phaselis  so 
unhealthy.  The  principal  port  was  formed  by  a 
stone  pier,  at  the  w'estern  side  of  the  isthmus;  it 
projected  about  200  yards  into  the  sea,  by  which 
it  has  been  entirely  overthrown.  The  theatre  is 
scooped  out  of  the  hill,  and  fronting  it  are  the  re- 
mains of  several  large  buildings.  There  are  also 
numerous  sarcophagi,  some  of  them  of  the  whitest 
marble,  and  of  very  neat  workmanship.  The  modern 
name  of  Phaselis  is  Tehrova.  (Comp.  Fellows, 
Asia  Minor,  p.  211,  foil.;  Leake,  Asia  Minor, 
p.  190.)  [L.  S.] 
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PHASIA'NI  (^acTiauoi),  a tribe  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Pontus,  on  the  river  Phasis,  from  which  both 
they  and  the  district  called  ^aoriav^  derived 

their  names.  (Xenoph.  Anab.  iv.  6.  § 5,  vii.  8.  § 
25  ; Diodor.  xiv.  29;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per. 
689.)  ^ [L.  S.J 

PHASIS  (4>«(rts),  a navigable  river  in  Colchis,  on 
the  east  of  the  Euxine,  which  was  regarded  in  ancient 
times  as  forming  the  boundary  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  as  the  remotest  point  in  the  east  to  which 
a sailer  on  the  Euxine  could  proceed.  (Strab.  xi.  p. 
497 ; Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  687 ; Arrian,  Peripl. 
Pont.  Eux.  p.  19;  Herod,  iv.  40;  Plat.  Phaed.  }>. 
109;  Anonym.  Peripl.  Pont.  p.  1;  Procop,  Bell. 
Goth,  iv,  2,  6.)  Subsequently  it  came  to  be  looked 
upon  as  forming  the  boundary  line  between  Asia 
Minor  and  Colchis.  Its  sources  are  in  the  southern- 
most part  of  the  Montes  Moschici  (Plin.  vi.  4 ; Solin. 
20);  and  as  these  mountains  were  sometimes  re- 
garded as  a part  of  Mount  Caucasus,  Aristotle  and 
others  place  its  sources  in  the  Caucasus.  (Strab. 
xi.  p.  492,  xii.  p.  548;  Aristot.  Met.  i.  13;  Pro- 
cop. 1.  c.;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  20.)  Strabo  (xi.  p.  497; 
comp*  Dionys.  Per.  694 ; Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod. 
ii.  401)  makes  the  Phasis  in  a general  way  flow  from 
the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  Apollonius  specifies 
its  sources  as  existing  in  fhe  country  of  the  Ama- 
ranti,  in  Colchis.  For  the  first  part  of  its  course 
westward  it  bore  the  name  Boas  (Procop.  Bell.  Pers. 
ii.  29),  and  after  receiving  the  waters  of  its  tribu- 
taries Rhion,  Glaucus,  and  Hippus,  it  discharges 
itself  as  a navigable  river  into  the  Euxine,  near  the 
town  of  Phasis.  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  498,  500;  Plin. 
1.  c.)  Some  of  the  most  ancient  writers  believed 
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that  the  Phasis  was  connected  wnth  the  Northern 
Ocean.  (Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  2.59;  Pind. 
Pylh.  iv.  376,  Isthm.  ii.  61.)  The  length  of  its 
course  was  also  erroneously  estimated  by  some  at 
800  Roman  miles  (Jul.  Honor,  p.  697,  ed.  Gronov.), 
but  Aethicus  (^Cosmogr.  p.  719)  states  it  more  cor- 
rectly to  be  only  305  miles.  The  fact  is  that  its 
course  is  by  no  means  very  long,  but  rapid,  and  of 
such  a nature  as  to  form  almost  a semicircle;  whence 
Agathemerus  (ii.  1 0)  states  that  its  mouth  was  not 
far  from  its  sources.  (Comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  500; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  401;  Ov.  Met.  vii.  6;  Amm. 
Marc.  xxii.  8;  Prise.  673.)  The  water  of  the 
Phasis  is  described  as  very  cold,  and  as  so  light 
that  it  swam  like  oil  on  the  Euxine.  (Aman, 
Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.  p.  7,  &c.;  Procop.  Bell.  Pers.  ii. 
30 ; comp.  Hesiod.  Theog.  340 ; Hecat.  Fragm. 
187;  Herod,  iv.  37,  45,  86;  Scylax,  p.  25  ; Polyb. 
iv.  56,  V.  55;  Ptol.  v.  10.  §§  1,  2.)  The  different 
statements  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  sources  and 
the  course  of  this  river  probably  arose  from  the  fact 
that  different  rivers  were  understood  by  the  name 
Phasis ; but  the  one  which  in  later  times  was  com- 
monly designated  by  it,  is  undoubtedly  the  modern 
Rioni  or  Rion,  which  is  sometimes  also  mentioned 
under  the  name  Fachs,  a corruption  of  Phasis.  It 
has  been  conjectured  with  great  probability  that  the 
river  called  Phasis  by  Aescliylus  (ap.  Arrian,  1.  c.) 
is  the  Hypanis;  and  that  the  Phasis  of  Xenophon 
(^Anab.  iv.  6.  § 4)  is  no  other  than  the  Araxes, 
which  is  actually  mentioned  by  Constantine  Por- 
phyr.  (de  Admin.  Imp.  45)  under  the  two  names 
Erax  and  Phasis.  [L.  S.] 

PHASIS  (4>a<rts),  the  easternmost  town  on  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  on  the  southern  bank,  and  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Phasis,  which  is  said  to  have 
received  this  name  from  the  town  having  previously 
been  called  Arcturus.  (Plut.  de  Fhiv.  s.  v. ; Eu- 
stath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  689.)  It  was  situated  in  a 
plain  between  the  river,  the  sea,  and  a lake,  and  had 
been  founded  by  the  Milesians  as  a commercial  es- 
tablishment. (Strab.  xi.  p.  498;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 
The  country  around  it  was  very  fertile,  and  rich  in 
timber,  and  carried  on  a considerable  export  com- 
merce. In  the  time  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(xxii.  8),  the  place  still  existed  as  a fort,  with  a 
garrison  of  400  picked  men.  It  contained  a temple 
of  Cybele,  the  great  goddess  of  the  Phasiani.  (Comp. 
Arrian,  Peripl.  Pont.  Fux.  p.  9;  Scylax,  p.  32; 
Strab.  xi.  pp.  497,  500  ; Ptol.  v.  10.  § 2,  viii.  19. 
§ 4;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19;  Plin.  vi.  4;  Zosim.  ii.  33.) 
Some  geographers  regard  Phasis  and  Sebastopolis  as 
two  names  belonging  to  the  same  place  [Sebasxo- 
POLis].  The  name  of  the  town  and  river  Phasis 
still  survives  in  the  languages  of  Europe  in  the  wood 
pheasants  (phasianae  aves),  these  birds  being  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Europe  from  those  regions 
as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Argonauts.  (Aristoph. 
Acharn.  726 ; Plin.  ii.  39,  44,  x.  67  ; Martial,  iii. 
67,  16;  Suet.  Vit.  13;  Petron.  93.)  [L.  S.] 

PHASIS  (4>a(Tis),  a river  of  Taprobane  or  Ceylon. 
It  is  clear  from  the  statement  of  Ptolemy  that  it 
was  on  the  N.  side  of  the  island;  but  like  other 
rivers  and  places  in  that  island,  it  is  hardly  possible 
now  to  identify  it  with  any  modern  stream.  Forbiger 
has  conjectured  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Awerie. 
Eassen  has  supposed  it  to  be  the  Ambd,  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  island  which  was  called  Nagadwipa. 
If  this  be  so,  it  flowed  into  the  .sea  a little  to  the  N. 
of  the  narrow  ledge  of  rocks  which  connects  Ceylon 
with  the  mainland  of  Hindostdn.  Forbiger  further 
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supposes  that  this  is  the  same  river  which  Pliny 
calls  Cydara  in  his  account  of  the  island  of  Tapro- 
bane (vi.  22.  s.  24).  [V.] 

PHAURA.  [Attica,  p.  330,  b.] 

PHAZANIA.  [Garamantes.] 

PHAZE'MON  a small  town  in  the 

west  of  Pontus,  south  of  Gazelonitis,  and  north  of 
Amasia;  it  contained  hot  mineral  springs,  which, 
according  to  Hamilton  (^Researches,  i.  p.  333),  are 
the  modern  baths  of  Cauvsa.  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  553, 
560,  561.)  Pompey,  after  his  victory  over  Mithri- 
dates,  planted  a colony  there,  and  changed  its  name 
into  Neapolis,  from  which  the  whole  district  was 
called  Neapolitis,  having  previously  been  called  Pha- 
zemonitis.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  560;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  4>a- 
IJuC'^v,  for  thus  the  name  is  erroneously  written.) 
Phazemon  is  generally  supposed  to  correspond  in 
situation  with  the  modem  town  of  Mazifun  or  Mar- 
sijim.  [L.  S.] 

PHECA  or  PHECADUM,  a fortress  near  Gornphi 
in  Thessaly.  (Liv.  xxxi.  41,  xxxii.  14.)  [Gompiii.] 
PHEGAEA.  [Attica,  p.  330,  b.] 

PHE'GIA.  [PsoPHis.] 

PHEIA  or  PHEA  (at  4>€tai,  Horn.  II.  vii.  135, 
Od.  XV.  297;  4»etd,  Thuc.  Strab;  4>6o,  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.:  Fth.  ^eargs,  Steph.  B.),  a city  of  Elis  in  the 
Pisatis,  situated  upon  the  isthmus  connecting  the 
promontory  Ichthys  (C.  of  Katdkolo)  with  the 
mainland.  Strabo  erroneously  speaks  of  two  pro- 
montories upon  this  part  of  the  coast;  one  called 
Pheia,  from  the  name  of  the  neighbouring  town,  and 
another  more  to  the  south,  of  which  he  has  not 
given  the  name.  (Strab.  viii.  343.)  Pheia  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  who  places  it  near  the  lardanus, 
which  is  apparently  the  mountain  torrent  north  of 
Ichthys,  and  which  flows  into  the  sea  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  lofty  mountain  Skaphidi.  (Horn.  1.  c.) 
Upon  a veiy  conspicuous  peaked  height  upon  the 
isthmus  of  Ichthys  are  the  ruins  of  a castle  of  the 
middle  ages,  called  Pontikokastro,  built  upon  the 
remains  of  the  Hellenic  w'alls  of  Pheia.  On  either 
side  of  Ichthys  are  two  harbours ; the  northern  one, 
which  is  a small  creek,  was  the  port  of  Pheia ; the 
southern  one  is  the  broad  bay  of  Katdkolo,  which  is 
now  much  frequented,  but  was  too  open  and  exposed 
for  ancient  navigation.  The  position  of  these  har- 
bours explains  the  narrative  of  Thucydides,  who 
relates  that  in  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  (b.  c.  431),  the  Athenian  fleet,  having  sailed 
from  Methone  in  Messenia,  landed  at  Pheia  (that  is, 
in  the  bay  of  Katakolo),  and  laid  waste  the  country ; 
but  a storm  having  arisen,  they  sailed  round  the 
promontory  Ichthys  into  the  harbour  of  Pheia.  In 
front  of  the  harbour  was  a small  island,  w'hich  Poly- 
bius calls  Pheias  (Strab.  1.  c. ; Polyb.  iv.  9).  About  a 
mile  north  of  the  small  creek  at  Pontikokastro,  there 
is  a harbour  called  Khortus,  which  Leake  is  disposed 
to  identify  with  the  port  mentioned  by  Thucydides, 
on  the  ground  that  the  historian  describes  it  “ not  as 
the  port  of  Pheia,  but  as  a harbour  in  the  district 
Pheia  ” (rhv  iv  tt}  4>0ej^  Xipiva) ; but  we  think  it 
more  probable  that  the  historian  intended  the  creek 
at  the  foot  of  Pontikokastro.  In  any  case  Pheia 
stood  on  the  isthmus  of  Ichthys,  and  neither  at 
Khortus  nor  at  the  mouth  of  the  torrent  of  Skaphidi, 
at  one  or  other  of  which  spots  Pheia  is  placed  by 
Boblaye,  though  at  neither  are  there  any  ancient  re- 
mains. (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  189,  seq.,  Pelo- 
ponnesiaca,  p.  213,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Recherches,  ($'c. 
p.  131 ; Curtius,  Pehponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  44,  seq.) 
PHELLIA.  [Laconia,  p.  110,  a.] 

Q Q 
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PHELLOE.  [Aegkira.] 

PHELLUS.  [Antiriiellus.] 

PHE'NEUS  (<l>6Veos,  Horn.  II.  ii.  605; 

Steph.  B.  s.  v.\  Eth.  ^euearrii  : the  territory  7} 
^eueariK^,  Paus. ; 7)  ^euearis,  Alciphr.  iii.  48 ; v 
•PeyiKT],  Polyb.),  a town  in  the  NE.  of  Arcadia,  whose 
territory  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  that  of  the  Achaean 
towns  of  Aegeira  and  Pallene,  E.  by  the  Stym- 
phalia,  W.  by  the  Cleitoria,  and  S.  by  the  Caphyatis 
and  Orchomenia.  This  territory  is  shut  in  on  eveiy 
side  by  lofty  mountains,  offshoots  of  Mt.  Cyllene  and 
the  Aroanian  chain;  and  it  is  about  7 miles  in 
length  and  the  same  in  breadth.  Two  streams  de- 
scend from  the  northei-n  mountains,  and  unite  their 
waters  about  the  middle  of  the  valley;  the  united 
river  is  now  called  Fonidtiko,  and  bore  in  ancient 
times  the  name  of  Olbius  and  Aroanius.  (Paus.  viii. 
14.  § 3.)  There  is  no  opening  through  the  moun- 
tains on  the  S. ; but  the  waters  of  the  united  river  are 
carried  off  by  katavothra,  or  subterranean  channels 
in  the  limestone  rocks,  and,  after  flowing  under- 
ground, reappear  as  the  sources  of  the  river  Ladon. 
in  order  to  convey  the  waters  of  this  river  in  a 
single  channel  to  the  katavothra,  the  inhabitants  at 
an  early  period  constructed  a canal,  50  stadia  in 
length,  and  30  feet  in  breadth.  (Paus.  1.  c.;  comp. 
Catull.  Ixviii.  109.)  This  great  work,  which  was 
attributed  to  Hercules,  had  become  useless  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  and  the  river  had  resumed  its 
ancient  and  irregular  course;  but  traces  of  the  canal 
of  Hercules  ai*e  still  visible,  and  one  bank  of  it  was 
a conspicuous  object  in  the  valley  when  it  was  visited 
by  Leake  in  the  year  1.806.  The  canal  of  Hercules, 
however,  could  not  protect  the  valley  from  the  dan- 
ger to  which  it  was  exposed,  in  consequence  of  the 
katavothra  becoming  obstructed,  and  the  river  finding 
no  outlet  for  its  waters.  The  Pheneatae  related 
that  their  city  was  once  destroyed  by  such  an  inun- 
dation, and  in  proof  of  it  they  pointed  out  upon  the 
mountains  the  marks  of  the  height  to  which  the 
water  was  said  to  have  ascended.  (Paus.  viii.  14. 
§ 1.)  Pausanias  evidently  refers  to  the  yellow 
border  which  is  still  visible  upon  the  mountains  and 
around  the  plain;  but  in  consequence  of  the  great 
height  of  this  line  upon  the  rocks,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  it  to  be  the  mark  of  the  ancient  depth  of 
water  in  the  plain,  and  it  is  more  probably  caused 
by  evaporation,  as  Leake  has  suggested;  the  lower 
parts  of  the  rock  being  constantly  moistened,  wdiile 
the  upper  are  in  a state  of  comparative  dryness,  thus 
producing  a difference  of  colour  in  process  of  time. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Pheneatic  plain  has 
been  exposed  more  than  once  to  such  inundations. 
Pliny  says  that  the  calamity  had  occurred  five  times 
(xxxi.  5.  s.  30);  and  Eratosthenes  related  a me- 
morable instance  of  such  an  inundation  through  the 
obstruction  of  the  katavothra,  when,  after  they  were 
again  opened,  the  water  rushing  into  the  Ladon  and 
the  Alpheius  overflowed  the  banks  of  those  rivers 
at  Olympia.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  389.) 

The  account  of  Eratosthenes  has  been  confirmed 
by  a similar  occurrence  in  modern  times.  In  1821 
the  katavothra  became  obstructed,  and  the  water 
continued  to  rise  in  the  plain  till  it  had  destroyed 
7 or  8 square  miles  of  cultivated  country.  Such 
was  its  condition  till  1832,  when  the  subterraneous 
channels  again  opened,  the  Ladon  and  Alpheius 
overflowed,  and  the  plain  of  Olympia  was  inundated. 
Other  ancient  writers  allude  to  the  katavothra  and 
subterraneous  course  of  the  river  of  Pheneus, 
(Theophr.  Hist.  Plant,  iii.  1 ; Diod.  xv.  49.) 
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Pheneus  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (Jl.  ii.  605),  and 
was  more  celebrated  in  mythical  than  in  historical 
times.  Virgil  (Ae».  viii.  165)  represents  it  as  the 
residence  of  Evander;  and  its  celebrity  in  mythical 
times  is  indicated  by  its  connection  with  Hercules. 
Pausanias  found  the  city  in  a state  of  complete 
decay.  The  acropolis  contained  a ruined  temple  of 
Athena  Tritonia,  with  a brazen  statue  of  Poseidon 
Hippius.  On  the  descent  from  the  acropolis  was 
the  stadium ; and  on  a neighbouring  hill,  the  sepulchre 
of  Iphicles,  the  brother  of  Hercules.  There  was  also 
a temple  of  Hermes,  who  was  the  principal  deity  of 
the  city.  (Paus.  viii.  14.  § 4,  seq.) 

The  lower  slope  of  the  mountain,  upon  which  the 
remains  of  Pheneus  stand,  is  occupied  by  a village 
now  called  Fonid.  There  is,  however,  some  difficulty 
in  the  description  of  Pausanias  compared  with  the 
existing  site.  Pausanias  says  that  the  acropolis  was 
precipitous  on  every  side,  and  that  only  a small  part 
of  it  was  artificially  fortified ; hut  the  summit  of  the 
insulated  hill,  upon  which  the  remains  of  Pheneus 
are  found,  is  too  small  apparently  for  the  acropolis 
of  such  an  important  city,  and  moreover  it  has  a 
regular  slope,  though  a very  rugged  surface.  Hence 
Leake  supposes  that  the  whole  of  this  hill  formed 
the  acropolis  of  Pheneus,  and  that  the  lower  town 
was  in  a part  of  the  subjacent  plain;  but  the  entire 
hill  is  not  of  that  precipitous  kind  which  the  de- 
scription of  Pausanias  would  lead  one  to  suppose, 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  acropolis  may  have 
been  on  some  other  height  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
that  the  hill  on  which  the  ancient  remains  are  found 
may  have  been  part  of  the  lower  city. 

There  were  several  roads  from  Pheneus  to  the 
surrounding  towns.  Of  these  the  northern  road  to 
Achaia  ran  through  the  Pheneatic  plain.  Upon  this 
road,  at  the  distance  of  15  stadia  from  the  city,  was 
a temple  of  Apollo  Pythius,  which  was  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias.  A little  above  the  temple 
the  road  divided,  the  one  to  the  left  leading  across 
Mt.  Crathis  to  Aegeira,  and  the  other  to  the  right 
running  to  Pellene:  the  boundaries  of  Aegeira  and 
Pheneus  were  marked  by  a temple  of  Artemis 
Pyronia,  and  those  of  Pellene  and  Pheneus  by  that 
which  is  called  Porinas  (o  KaXov/a^uos  Ucop'iras'), 
supposed  by  Leake  to  be  a river,  but  by  Curtius  a 
rock.  (Paus.  viii.  1.5.  §§  5 — 9.) 

On  the  left  of  the  Pheneatic  plain  is  a great 
mountain,  now  called  Turtovdna,  but  which  is  not 
mentioned  by  Pausanias.  He  describes,  however, 
the  two  roads  which  led  w'estward  from  Pheneus 
around  this  mountain, — that  to  the  right  or  NW. 
leading  to  Nonacris  and  the  river  Styx,  and  that  to 
the  left  to  Cleitor.  (Pans.  viii.  17.  § 6.)  Nonacris 
was  in  the  territory  of  Pheneus.  [Nonacris.]  The 
road  to  Cleitor  ran  at  first  along  the  canal  of  Her- 
cules, and  then  crossed  the  mountain,  which  formed 
the  natural  boundary  between  the  Pheneatis  and 
Cleitoria,  close  to  the  village  of  Lycuria,  which  still 
bears  its  ancient  name.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain  the  road  passed  by  the  sources  of  the  river 
Ladon.  (Paus.  viii.  19.  §4,  20.  § 1.)  This  moun- 
tain, from  which  the  Ladon  springs,  was  called 
Penteeeia  (nevreAeta,  Hesych.  and  Phot.  s.  v.) 
The  fortress,  named  Penteleium  (JlerreXeior),  which 
Plutarch  says  was  near  Pheneus,  must  have  been 
situated  upon  this  mountain.  (Pint.  Arat.  39, 
Cleom.  17.) 

The  southern  road  from  Pheneus  led  to  Orcho- 
menus,  and  was  the  way  by  which  Pausanias  came 
to  the  former  city.  The  I'oad  passed  from  the  Or- 
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chomenran  plain  to  that  of  Pheneus  tlirougn  a 
naiTow  ravine  (j’papa.yl'),  in  the  middle  of  which 
was  a fountain  of  water,  and  at  the  further  extre- 
mity tUe  village  of  Caiyae,  The  mountains  on 
either  side  were  named  Oryxis  {’'Opv^is'),  and  Sci* 
ATHis  (2ff/a0<s),  and  at  the  foot  of  either  was  a 
subterraneous  channel,  which  carried  off  the  water 
from  the  plain.  (Pans.  viii.  13.  § 6,  14.  § 1.) 
This  ravine  is  now  called  Gioza,  from  a village  of 
this  name,  which  occupies  the  site  of  Caryae*.  The 
mountains  on  either  side  are  evidently  the  Oryxis 
and  Sciathis  of  Pausanias,  and  at  tlie  foot  of  either 
there  is  a Jcatavothra,  as  he  has  remarked. 

The  eastern  road  from  Pheneus  led  to  Stym- 
phalus,  across  Mt.  Geronteium  (now  SMpezi),  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  the 
two  cities. 

To  the  left  of  Mt.  Geronteium  near  the  road 
was  a mountain  called  Tricrena  (Tp'iKprjva),  or  the 
three  fountains  ; and  near  the  latter  was  another 
mountain  called  Sepia  where  Aepytus  is 

.said  to  have  perished  from  the  bite  of  a snake. 
(Paus.  viii.  16.  §§  1,  2.)  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii. 
p.  135,  seq.,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  385,  seq. ; Curtius, 
Peloponnesos,  vol.  i.  p.  185,  seq.) 
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' PHERAE  (<Pepai : P(k.  4>€pa?o^y  Pheraeus).  1. 
One  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Thessaly,  was 
situated  in  the  SE.  corner  of  Pelasgiotis,  W. 
of  the  lake  Boebeis,  and  90  stadia  from  Pagasae, 
which  served  as  its  harbour.  (Strab.  ix.  436.)  It 
W'as  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  residence  of 
Admetus  and  his  son  Eumelus,  the  latter  of  whom 
led  from  Pheiae  and  the  neighbouring  towns  eleven 
ships  to  the  Trojan  War.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  711 — 7 15.) 
Pherae  w'as  one  of  the  Thessalian  towns  which 
assisted  the  Athenians  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  (Thuc.  ii.  22.)  At  this  time 
it  was  under  the  government  of  an  aristocracy;  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  war  Lycophron  established  a 
tyranny  at  Pherae,  and  aimed  at  the  dominion  of 
all  Thessaly.  His  designs  were  carried  into  effect  by 
his  son  Jason,  who  was  elected  Tagus  or  general- 
issimo of  Thessaly  about  b.  c.  374,  and  exercised 
an  important  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  He 
had  so  firmly  established  his  power,  that,  after  his 
assassination  in  b.  c.  370,  he  was  succeeded  in  the 
office  of  Tagus  by  his  two  bi-others  Polydorus  and 
Polyphron.  The  former  of  these  was  shortly  after- 
wai-ds  assassinated  by  the  latter ; and  Polyphron 
was  murdered  in  his  turn  by  Alexander,  who  was 
either  his  nephew  or  his  brother.  Alexander  go- 
verned his  native  city  and  Thessaly  with  great 
cruelty  till  b.  c.  359,  when  he  likewise  was  put  to 
death  by  his  wife  Thebe  and  her  brothers.  Two  of 
these  brothers,  Tisiphonus  and  Lycophron,  succes- 


* Most  editors  cf  Pausanias  have  substituted 
Ka<pva(  for  Kapval ; but  the  latter  is  the  reading  in 
all  the  MSS.,  and  Caphyae  is  in  another  direction, 
to  the  E.  of  Orchomenus. 
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sively  held  the  supreme  power,  till  at  length  in  b.  c. 
352  Lycophron  was  deposed  by  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon,  and  Pherae,  with  the  rest  of  Thessaly, 
became  virtually  subject  to  Macedonia.  (For  details 
and  authorities  see  the  Piet  of  Biogr.  under  the 
respective  names  above  mentioned.) 

In  B.  c.  191  Pherae  surrendered  to  Antiochus, 
king  of  Syria,  but  it  shortly  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  consul  Acilius.  (Liv.  xxxvi. 
9,  14.)  Situated  at  the  end  of  the  Pelasgian  plain, 
Pherae  possessed  a fertile  territory.  The  city  was 
surrounded  with  plantations,  gardens,  and  walled 
enclosures.  (Polyb.  xviii.  3.)  Stephanus  B.  (5.  v.) 
speaks  of  an  old  and  new  Pherae  distant  8 stadia 
from  each  other. 

In  the  middle  of  Pherae  was  a celebrated  fountain 
called  Hypereia.  ('TTrepem,  Sti'ab.  ix.  p.  439 ; 
Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  221  ; Sophocl.  op.  Schol.  ad  Pind. 

I. c. ; Plin.  iv.  8.  s.  15.)  The  fountain  Messeis  was 
also  probably  in  Pherae.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  432  ; Horn. 

II.  vi.  457  ; Val.  Flacc.  iv.  374  ; Plin.  1.  c.) 

The  remains  of  Pherae  are  situated  at  Velestino, 
where  the  ancient  walls  may  be  traced  on  every  side 
except  towards  the  plain.  On  the  northern  side  are 
two  tabular  summits,  below  the  easternmost  of 
w’hich  on  the  southern  side  is  the  fountain  Hy- 
pereia, which  rushes  from  several  openings  in  the 
rock,  and  immediately  forms  a stream.  Apollonius 
says  (i.  49  ; comp.  Schol.  ad  loc.')  that  Pherae  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Chalcodonium  (XaA/cco- 
ddviov),  which  is  perhaps  the  southern  and  highest 
summit  of  Mt  Karaddgh.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv  p.  439,  seq.) 

2.  In  Messenia.  [See  Pharae,  No.  2.] 
PHERINUM,  a fortress  in  Thessaly,  of  uncertain 
site.  (Liv.  xxxii.  14.) 

PHEUGARUM  (^evyapov'),  a town  in  the 
northern  part  of  Germany,  probably  in  the  territory 
of  the  Dulgubini.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 27.)  Its  site  is 
commonly  assigned  to  the  vicinity  of  Paderhorn  in 
Westphalia  (Wilhelm,  Germanien,  p.  134)  ; but 
nothing  certain  can  be  said  about  it.  fL.  S.] 
PHIALA.  [Palaestina,  p.  519,  b.l  " 
PHIA'LIA.  [Phigalia.] 

PHIARA  (4>tapa),  a town  of  the  district  Sarga- 
rausena,  in  Cappadocia  (Ptol.  v.  6.  § 13),  appears 
to  be  tlie  same  as  the  one  mentioned  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary  (p.  205)  under  the  name  of  Phiarasis, 
which  w^as  36  miles  w^est  of  Sebastia.  [L.  S.l 
PHIBALIS.  [Megara,  p.  317,  a.] 

PHI'CIUM.  [Boeotia,  p.  412,  a.] 

PHIGALIA  or  PHIALIA  {^lyaXla,  Pans.; 
^lyaXea,  Polyb.  iv.  3;  ^lydXeia,  Paus.;Rhianus,  ap. 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.;  ^uxXia,  Pans.:  ^idXeia,  Polyb.: 
Eth.  ^iyaXex>s,  4>iaXevs,  ^lyaXeirrjf),  an  ancient 
town  of  Arcadia,  situated  in  the  south-western  cor- 
ner of  the  country,  close  to  the  frontiers  of  Messenia, 
and  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Neda,  about  half- 
way between  the  sources  and  the  mouth  of  this  river. 
The  name  Phigalia  w’as  more  ancient  than  that  of 
Phialia,  but  the  original  name  had  again  come  into 
use  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (viii.  39.  § 2).  The 
city  was  said  to  have  derived  its  more  ancient  name 
from  Phigalus,  a son  of  Lycaon,  its  original  founder, 
and  its  later  name  from  Phialus,  a son  of  Lycaon, 
its  second  founder.  (Paus.  1.  c. ; Steph.  B.)  In  b.  c. 
659  the  inhabitants  of  Phigalia  w-ere  obliged  to  sur- 
render their  city  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  they 
recovered  possession  of  it  again  by  the  help  of  a 
chosen  body  of  Oresthasians,  wffio,  according  to  an 
oracle,  perished  fighting  against  the  Lacedaemonians. 
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(Faus.  viii.  39.  §§  4,  5.)  In  B.c.  375  Pbigalia 
was  rent  asunder  by  hostile  factions;  and  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Lacedaemonian  party,  being  expelled 
from  the  city,  took  possession  of  a fortress  in  the 
neighbourhood  named  Heraea,  from  which  they  made 
excursions  against  Phigalia.  (Diod.  xv.  40.)  In 
the  wars  between  the  Aetolians  and  Achaeans,  Phi- 
galia became  for  some  time  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Aetolian  troops,  who  from  thence  plundered  Mes- 
senia,  till  they  were  at  length  driven  out  by  Philip 
of  Maced  on.  (Polyb.  iv.  3,  seq.,  79,  seq.)  The 
Phigaleans  possessed  several  peculiar  customs,  re- 
specting which  Harmodius  of  Lepreum  wrote  a special 
work.  This  author  relates  that  they  were  given  to 
excess  both  in  eating  and  drinking,  to  which  their 
cold  and  ungenial  climate  may  perhaps  have  con- 
tributed. (Athen.  iv.  p.  149,  x.  p.  442.) 

Phigalia  was  still  a place  of  importance  when 
visited  by  Pausanias.  He  describes  it  as  situated 
upon  a lofty  and  precipitous  hill,  the  greater  part 
of  the  walls  being  built  upon  the  rocks.  There  are 
still  considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  above 
the  modem  village  of  Pdvlitza.  The  city  was  up- 
wards of  two  miles  in  circumference.  The  rock, 
upon  which  it  stood,  slopes  down  towards  the  Neda; 
on  the  western  side  it  is  bounded  by  a ravine  and 
on  the  eastern  by  the  torrent  Lymax,  which  flows 
into  the  Neda.  The  walls  are  of  the  usual  thick- 
ness, faced  with  masonry  of  the  second  order,  and 
filled  in  the  middle  with  rubble.  On  the  summit 
of  the  acropolis  within  the  walls  are  the  remains  of 
a detached  citadel,  80  yards  in  length,  containing  a 
round  tower  at  the  extremity,  measuring  18  feet  in 
the  interior  diameter.  In  ancient  times  a temple  of 
Artemis  Soteira  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  acropolis. 
On  the  slope  of  the  mountain  lay  the  gymnasium 
and  the  temple  of  Dionysus  Acratophorus  ; and  on 
the  ground  below,  where  the  village  of  upper  Pdv- 
litza stands,  was  the  agora,  adorned  with  a statue  of 
the  pancratiast  Arrachion,  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
Olympic  games,  and  with  the  sepulchre  of  the  Ores- 
thasians,  who  perished  to  restore  the  Phigaleans  to 
their  native  city.  (Pans.  viii.  39.  §§  5,  6,  40.  § 1.) 
Upon  a rock,  difficult  of  access,  near  the  union  of 
the  Lymax  and  the  Neda,  was  a temple  of  Eury- 
nome,  supposed  to  be  a surname  of  Artemis,  which 
was  opened  only  once  a year.  In  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, and  at  the  distance  of  12  stadia  from  the 
city,  were  some  warm  baths,  traces  of  which,  ac- 
cordinc'  to  the  French  Commission,  are  visible  at  the 
villat^e  of  Tragoi,  but  the  waters  have  long  ceased 
to  flow.  (Pans.  viii.  41.  § 4,  seq.) 

Phigalia  was  surrounded  by  mountains,  of  which 
Pausanias  mentions  two  by  name,  Cotilium  (ri» 
KwTtAtov)  and  Elakum  (rb  ’EAaioj/),  the  former 
to  the  left  of  the  city,  at  the  distance  of  30  stadia, 


and  the  latter  to  the  right  at  the  distance  of  30 
stadia.  As  Cotilium  lies  to  the  NE.  of  Phigalia, 
and  Pausanias  in  this  description  seems  to  have 
looked  towards  the  east,  Mt.  Elaeum  should  probably 
be  placed  on  the  opposite  side  of  Phigalia,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  south  of  the  Neda,  in  which  case  it 
would  correspond  to  the  lofty  mountain  of  Kuvela. 
Mt.  Elaeum  contained  a cavern  sacred  to  Demeter 
the  Black,  situated  in  a grove  of  oaks.  Of  the  po- 
sition of  Mt.  Cotilium  there  is  no  doubt.  On  it  was 
situated  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius,  which  was 
built  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  by  Ictinus,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  It  was  erected  by 
the  Phigaleans  in  consequence  of  the  relief  afforded 
by  Apollo  during  the  plague  in  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  whence  he  received  the  surname  of  Epicurius. 
The  temple  stood  in  a place  called  Bassae,  and  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias  excelled  all  the  temples  of 
Peloponnesus,  except  that  of  Athena  Alea  at  Tegea, 
in  the  beauty  of  the  stone  and  the  accuracy  of  its 
masonry.  He  particularly  mentions  that  the  roof 
was  of  stone  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  building. 
(Paus.  viii.  41.  §§  7,  8.)  This  temple  still  remains 
almost  entire,  and  is  next  to  the  Theseium  at  Athens 
the  best  preserved  of  the  temples  of  Greece.  It 
stands  in  a glen  (whence  the  name  Bacraai,  Dor. 
for  Bgaarr},  Bgaaai)  near  the  summit  of  Mt.  Co- 
tilium, in  the  midst  of  a wilderness  of  rocks, 
studded  with  old  knotty  oaks.  An  eye-witness  re- 
marks that  “ there  is  certainly  no  remnant  of  the 
architectural  splendour  of  Greece  more  calcu- 
lated to  fascinate  the  imagination  than  this  temple; 
whether  by  its  own  size  and  beauty,  by  the  contrast 
it  offers  to  the  wild  desolation  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  or  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  prospect 
from  its  site.”  (Mure,  Tour  in  Greece^  vol.  ii.  p. 
270.)  A spring  rises  about  10  minutes  SW.  of  the 
temple,  and  soon  afterwards  loses  itself  in  the  ground, 
as  Pausanias  has  described.  North  of  the  temple 
was  the  highest  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  one 
reaches  in  10  minutes’  time  by  a broad  road  con- 
structed by  the  Greeks.  This  summit  was  called 
Cotilum  (KwTiAoi/),  whence  the  whole  mountain  de- 
rived the  name  of  Cotilian ; here  was  a sanctuary 
of  Aphrodite,  of  which  there  are  still  some  traces. 
The  grandeur  of  the  ruins  of  the  temple  have  given 
to  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  district  the  name  of 
the  Columns  (cttovs  (ttvAovs  or  Ko\6vvais).  The 
temple  is  at  least  two  hours  and  a half  from  the 
ruins  of  the  city,  and  consequently  more  than  the 
40  stadia,  which  Pausanias  mentions  as  the  distance 
from  Phigalia  to  Cotilium;  but  this  distance  per- 
haps applies  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  mountain 
from  the  city. 

In  modern  times  the  temple  remained  long  unknown, 
except  to  the  shepherds  of  the  country.  Chandler,  in 
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1765,  was  the  first  who  gave  any  account  of  it;  it 
was  subsequently  visited  and  described  by  Cell, 
Dodwell,  and  others;  and  in  1812  the  whole  temple 
was  very  carefully  examined  by  a body  of  artists 
and  scholars,  who  cleared  away  the  ruins  of  the 
cella,  and  thus  became  acquainted  with  the  exact 
form  of  the  interior  of  the  l)uilding.  The  results  of 
these  labours  are  given  by  Stackelberg,  Der  Apollo- 
iempel  zu  Basso,  in  Arkadien,  Eom.  1826.  The 
temple  was  a peripteral  building  of  the  Doric  order. 
The  stone  of  which  it  is  built  is  a hard  yellowish- 
brown  limestone,  susceptible  of  a high  polish.  It 
faces  nearly  north  and  south,  •was  originally  about 
125  feet  in  length  and  48  in  breadth,  and  had  15 
columns  on  either  side,  and  6 on  either  front.  There 
were  also  2 columns  in  the  pronaos  and  2 in  the  pos- 
ticum;  so  that  the  total  number  in  the  peristyle  was 
42,  of  which  36  are  standing.  The  cella  was  too 
narrow  to  allow  of  interior  rows  of  columns  as  in  the 
Parthenon;  but  on  either  side  of  the  cella  five  fluted 
Ionic  semi-columns  projected  from  the  walls,  which 
supported  the  timbers  of  the  hypaethron.  The  frieze 
of  the  cella,  representing  contests  between  the  Cen- 
taurs and  the  Lapithae,  and  between  Amazons  and 
Greeks,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  (Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  490,  seq.,  vol.  ii.  p.  1,  seq.;  Ross, 
Reisen  im  Peloponnes,  p.  98,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Re~ 
cherches,  ^'C.,  p.  165;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  i. 
p.  318,  seq.) 

PHIGAMUS  (^^lyapovs  or  ^vyapovs),  a small 
coast  river  in  Pontus,  flowing  into  the  Euxine  160 
stadia  west  of  Polemonium.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  Pont. 
Eux.  p.  16;  Anonym.  Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  11.)  [L.  S.] 

■ PHIL  A,  one  of  the  small  islands  on  the  south 
coast  of  Gallia,  which  Pliny  (iii.  5)  enumerates  be- 
tween the  Stoechades  (^Isles  dHih'es')  and  Lero  and 
Lerina  (Les  I Arms').  Pliny’s  words  are:  “ Ties  Stoe- 
chades . . . Ab  his  Sturium,  Phoenice,  Pliila  : Lero 
et  Lerina  adversum  Antipolim.”  There  seem  to  be 
no  means  of  detei'mining  which  of  the  islets  between 
the  hies  d'  Hieres  and  Sainte  Marguerite  represent 
these  three  small  islands  of  Pliny.  [Lerina;  Le- 
KON.]  [G.  L.] 

PHILA  (4*I\o),  a frontier  fortress  of  Macedonia 
towards  Magnesia,  and  distant  5 M.  P.  from  He- 
racleia,  which  stood  near  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus, 
on  the  left  bank.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Romans 
w’hen  their  army  had  penetrated  into  Pieria  by  the 
passes  of  Olympus  from  Thessaly.  (Liv.  xlii.  67, 
xliv.  2,  3,  7,  8,  34.)  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
(s.  V.)  asserts  that  it  was  built  by  Demetrius,  son  of 
Antigonus  Gonatas,  and  father  of  Philip,  who  named 
it,  after  his  mother,  Phila.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PHILADELPHEIA  (^i\ade\<peia : Eth.  4>iAa- 
SeAc^euy).  1.  An  important  city  in  the  east  of  Lydia, 
on  the  north-western  side  of  Mount  Tmolus,  and 
not  far  from  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Coga- 
mus,  at  a distance  of  28  miles  from  Sardes.  (Plin. 
v.  30;  It.  Ant.  p.  336.)  The  townw'as  founded  by 
Attains  Philadelphus  of  Pergamum.  (Steph.  B. 
s.  V.)  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  628,  comp.  xii.  p.  579),  who 
places  it  on  the  borders  of  Catacecaumene,  remarks 
that  it  frequently  suffered  from  violent  shocks  of 
earthquakes ; the  wails  and  houses  were  constantly 
liable  to  be  demolished,  and  in  his  time  the  place 
had  become  nearly  deserted.  During  the  great 
earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  it  was  again 
destroyed.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  47.)  But  in  the  midst 
of  these  calamities  Christianity  flourished  at  Phila- 
dclpheia  at  an  early  period,  as  is  attested  by  the  book 
of  Revelations  (iii.  7).  The  town,  which  is  meu- 
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tinned  also  by  Ptolemy  (v.  2.  § 17)  and  Hierocles 
(p.  669),  gallantly  defended  itself  against  the  Turks 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  until  at  length  it  was 
conquered  by  Bajazid  in  A.  D.  1390.  (G.  Pachym. 

p.  290;  Mich.  Due.  p.  70;  Chalcond.  p.  33.)  It 
now  bears  the  name  A llahsher,  but  is  a mean  though 
considerable  town.  Many  parts  of  its  ancient  walls 
are  still  standing,  and  its  ruined  churches  amount 
to  about  twenty-four.  (Chandler,  Travels,  p.  310, 
folk;  Richter,  Wallfahrten,  p.  513,  foil.) 

2.  A town  in  the  interior  of  Cilicia  Aspera,  on 

the  river  Calycadnus,  above  Aphrodisias.  (Ptol.  v. 
8.  § .5;  Hierocl.  p.  710,  who  mentions  it  among  the 
episcopal  sees  of  Isauria.)  Beaufort  ( Karamania, 
p.  223)  supposes  the  site  to  be  represented  by  the 
town  of  Mout  or  Mood,  which  Leake  regards  as  the 
site  once  occupied  by  Claudiupolis  (^Asia  Minor, 
p.  17).  [L.S.] 

3.  A town  of  Palestine  in  the  district  of  Peraea, 
east  of  Jordan,  near  the  river  Jabbok , was  the 
later  name  of  Rabbath-Ammon,  sometimes  called 
Rabbah  only,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Ammo- 
nite.s.  {Deut.  iii.  11  ; Josh.  xiii.  25.)  It  ivas 
besieged  by  Joab  and  taken  by  David.  (2  Sam. 
xi.  1,  xii.  26 — 31  ; 1 Chron.  xx.  1.)  It  recovered 
its  independence  at  a later  period,  and  we  find  the 
prophets  denouncing  its  destruction.  (Jer.  xlix.  3; 
Ezek.  XXV.  5.)  Subsequently,  when  this  part  of 
Palestine  was  subject  to  Aegypt,  the  city  was  re- 
stored by  Ptolemy  Philadelpliu.s,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Philadelpheia.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Euseb. 
Onom.  s.  V.  'VdpaQ,  'Appav.)  Stephanus  says  that 
it  w’as  originally  called  Ammana,  aftei  w.ards  Astarte, 
and  lastly  Philadelpheia.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
under  its  new  name  by  Josephus  (^B.  J.  i.  6.  § 3, 
i.  19.  § 5,  ii.  18.  § 1),  and  also  by  Ptolemy  (v.  17. 
§ 23),  Pliny  (v.  18.  s.  16),  Hierocles  (p.  722),  and 
upon  coins.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  351.)  The  old 
name,  how'ever,  did  not  go  out  of  use,  for  Poly- 
bius speaks  of  the  city  under  the  name  of  Eabbata- 
mana  (jPa€€aTdpava,  v.  71);  and  the  ruins  are 
now  called  Amman,  a name  which  they  also  bore  in 
the  time  of  Abulfeda.  (^Tab.  Syr.  p.  91.)  Burck- 
hardt  has  given  a description  of  these  ruins,  with  a 
plan.  The  most  important  are  the  remains  of  a 
large  theatre.  There  are  also  remains  of  several 
temples,  some  of  the  columns  being  three  feet  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  A river  flows  through  the  ruins  of 
the  town.  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  357.) 

PHILAE  (4»jAal,  Strab.  i.  p.  40,  xvii.  pp.  803, 
818,  820;  Diod.  i.  22;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 74;  Senec. 
Quaest.  Nat.  iv.  1 ; Plin.  v.  9.  s.  10),  was,  as  the 
number  of  the  word  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
denotes,  the  appellation  of  two  small  islands  situated 
in  lat.  24°  N.,  just  above  the  cataract  of  Syene. 
Groskurd  {Strab.  vol.  iii.  p.  399)  computes  the  dis- 
tance between  these  islands  and  Syene  at  about 
6^  miles.  Philae  proper,  although  the  smaller,  is, 
from  its  numerous  and  picturesque  ruins,  the  more 
interesting  of  the  two.  It  is  not  more  than  1250 
English  feet,  or  rather  less  than  a quarter  of  a mile, 
long,  and  about  400  feet  broad.  It  is  composed  of 
Syenite  stone  : its  sides  are  steep  and  perhaps 
escarped  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  on  their  summits 
was  built  a lofty  wall  encompassing  the  island.  For 
Philae,  being  accounted  one  of  the  burying-places  of 
Osiris,  was  held  in  high  reverence  both  by  the 
Aegyptians  to  the  N.  and  the  Aethiopians  to  the 
S.:  and  it  was  deemed  profane  for  any  but  priests 
to  dwell  therein,  and  was  accordingly  sequestered 
and  denominated  “ the  unapproachable  ” (^Saros, 
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Pint,  Ts.  et  Osi)\  p.  359;  Diod.  i.  22).  It  was  re- 
ported too  that  neither  birds  flew  over  it  nor  fish 
.approac-hed  its  shores.  (Senec.  Quaest.  Nat.  iv.  2.) 
These  indeed  were  the  traditions  of  a remote  period  ; 
since  in  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  kings  of  Aegypt 
Pliilae  was  so  much  resorted  to,  partly  by  pilgrims 
to  the  tomb  of  Osiris,  partly  by  persons  on  secular 
errands,  that  the  priests  petitioned  Ptolemy  Physcon 
(b.  c.  170 — 117)  to  pi'ohibit  public  functionaries  at 
least  from  coming  thither  and  living  at  their  expense. 
The  obelisk  on  which  this  petition  was  engraved 
was  brought  into  England  by  l\Ir.  Bankes,  and  its 
hieroglyphics,  compared  with  those  of  the  Eosetta 
stone,  threw  great  light  upon  the  Aegyptian  pho- 
netic alphabet.  The  islands  of  Philae  were  not, 
however,  merely  sacerdotal  abodes  ; they  were  the 
centres  of  commerce  also  between  Meroe  and  Mem- 
phis.  For  the  rapids  of  the  cataracts  were  at  most 
seasons  impracticable,  and  the  commodities  ex- 
changed between  Aegypt  and  Aethiopia  were  reci- 
procally landed  and  re-embarked  at  Syene  and 
Philae.  The  neighbouring  granite-quandes  attracted 
hitlier  also  a numerous  population  of  miners  and 
stonemasons;  and,  for  the  convenience  of  this  traffic, 
a gallery  or  road  was  formed  in  the  rocks  along  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Nile,  portions  of  which  are  still  ex- 
tant. Philae  is  also  remarkable  for  the  singular 
effects  of  light  and  shade  resulting  from  its  position 
near  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  As  the  sun  approaches 
its  northern  limit  the  shadows  from  the  projecting 
cornices  and  mouldings  of  the  temples  sink  lower 
and  lower  down  the  plain  surfaces  of  the  w’alls, 
until,  the  sun  having  reached  its  highest  altitude, 
the  vertical  walls  are  overspread  w'ith  dark  shadows, 
forming  a striking  contrast  with  the  fierce  light 
which  embatlies  all  surrounding  objects.  (Ritter, 
Erdkunde,  vol.  i.  p.  680,  seq.) 

The  hieroglyphic  name  of  the  smaller  island  is 
PliilaJc^  or  boundary.  As  their  southern  frontier,  the 
Pliaraohs  of  Aegypt  kept  there  a strong  garrison, 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  it  w'as  a barrack  also  for 
IMacedonian  and  Roman  soldiei*s. 

d’he  most  conspicuous  feature  of  both  islands  is 
their  architectural  wealth.  Monuments  of  very 
various  eras,  extending  from  the  Pharaohs  to  the 
Caesars,  occupy  nearly  their  whole  area.  The  prin- 
cipal structures,  however,  lie  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
smaller  island.  The  most  ancient,  at  present  dis- 
covered, are  the  remains  of  a temple  of  Athor 
(Aplirodite),  built  in  the  reign  of  Nectanebus.  The 
other  ruins  are  for  the  most  part  coeval  with  the 
1‘tolemaic  times,  more  especially  with  the  reigns  of 
Pliiladelphus,  Epiphanes,  and  Philometor  (b.  c.  282 
— 145),  with  many  traces  of  Roman  wmrk  as  recent 
as  Claudius  I.  (a.  d.  41 — 54).  The  chief  temple 
ill  Philae,  dedicated  to  Ammon-Osiris,  was  ap- 
proached from  the  river  through  a double  colonnade. 
In  front  of  the  propyla  were  two  colossal  lions  in 
granite,  behind  w'hich  stood  a pair  of  obelisks,  each 
44  feet  high.  The  propyla  w'ere  pyramidal  in 
form  and  colossal  in  dimensions.  One  stood  between 
the  drornos  and  pronaos,  another  between  the  pro- 
naos  and  the  portico,  while  a smaller  one  led  into 
the  sekos  or  adytum.  At  each  corner  of  the  ady- 
tum stood  a monolithal  shrine,  the  cage  of  a sacred 
hawk.  Of  these  shrines  one  is  now  in  the  Louvre, 
the  other  in  the  Museum  at  Florence.  Right  and 
left  of  the  entrance  into  the  principal  court  are  two 
small  temples  or  rather  chapels,  one  of  which,  dedi- 
cated to  Athor,  is  covei'cd  with  sculptures  represent- 
ing the  birth  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  under  the  figuie 
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of  the  god  Horus.  The  story  of  Osiris  is  every- 
where represented  on  the  walls  of  this  temple,  and 
two  of  its  inner  chambers  are  particularly  rich  in 
symbolic  imagery.  Upon  the  two  great  propyla  are 
Greek  inscriptions  intersected  and  partially  destroyed 
by  Aegyptian  figures  cut  across  them.  The  in- 
scriptions belong  to  the  Macedonian  era,  and  are  of 
earlier  date  than  the  sculptures,  which  were  pro- 
bably inserted  during  that  interval  of  renascence  for 
the  native  religion  which  followed  the  extinction  of 
the  Greek  dynasty  in  Aegypt.  (b.  c.  30.)  The 
monuments  in  both  islands  indeed  attest,  beyond  any 
others  in  the  Nile-valley,  the  survival  of  pure 
Aegyptian  art  centuries  after  the  last  of  the  Pha- 
raohs had  ceased  to  reign.  Great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  mutilate  the  sculptures  of  this  temple. 
The  work  of  demolition  is  attributable,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  zeal  of  the  early  Christians,  and 
afterwards  to  the  policy  of  the  Iconoclasts,  who  cur- 
ried favour  for  themselves  •with  the  Byzantine  court 
by  the  destruction  of  heathen  as  well  as  Christian 
images.  The  soil  of  Philae  was  carefully  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  its  buildings, — being  levelled  where 
it  was  uneven,  and  supported  by  masonry  where  it 
was  crumbling  or  insecure.  For  example,  the  west- 
ern wall  of  the  Great  Temple,  and  the  correspond- 
ing wall  of  the  drornos,  are  supported  by  very  strong 
foundations,  built  below  the  level  of  the  water,  and 
resting  on  the  granite  which  in  this  region  forms  the 
bed  of  the  Nile.  Here  and  there  steps  are  hewn  out 
from  the  wall  to  facilitate  the  communication  be- 
tween the  temple  and  the  river. 

At  the  S.  extremity  of  the  drornos  of  the  Great 
Temple  is  a smaller  temple,  apparently  dedicated  to 
Isis;  at  least  the  few  columns  which  remain  of  it  are 
surmounted  with  the  head  of  that  goddess.  Its 
portico  consists  of  twelve  columns,  four  in  front  and 
three  deep.  Their  capitals  represent  various  forms 
and  combinations  of  the  palm-branch,  the  dhouniA^dS, 
and  the  lotus-flower.  These,  as  well  as  the  sculp- 
tures on  the  columns,  the  ceilings,  and  the  walls,  were 
painted  with  the  most  vivid  colours,  which,  owing 
to  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  have  lost  little  of  their 
original  brilliance. 

Philae  was  a seat  of  the  Christian  religion  as 
well  as  of  the  ancient  Aegyptian  faith.  Ruins  of  a 
Christian  church  are  still  visible,  and  more  than  one 
adytum  bears  traces  of  having  been  made  to  serve  at 
difierent  eras  the  purposes  of  a chapel  of  Osiris  and 
of  Christ.  For  a more  particular  account  of  the 
architectural  remains  of  Philae  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  works  of  Denon,  Gau,  Eosellini,  Rus- 
segger,  and  Hamilton  {Aegyptiaca').  The  latter 
has  minutely  described  this  island — the  Loretto  of 
ancient  Aegypt.  The  Gi’eek  inscriptions  found  there 
are  transcribed  and  elucidated  by  Letronne. 

A little  W.  of  Philae  lies  a larger  island,  anciently 
called  Snem  or  Senmut,  but  now  by  the  Arabs  Beghe. 
It  is  very  precipitous,  and  from  its  most  elevated 
peak  affoi'ds  a fine  view  of  the  Nile,  from  its  smooth 
surface  S.  of  the  islands  to  its  plunge  over  the  shelves 
of  rock  that  form  the  First  Cataract.  Philae,  Beghe, 
and  another  lesser  island,  divide  the  river  into  four 
principal  streams,  and  N.  of  them  it  takes  a rapid 
turn  to  the  W.  and  then  to  the  N.,  where  the  cataract 
begins.  Beghe,  like  Philae,  was  a holy  island  ; its 
rocks  are  inscribed  'with  the  names  and  titles  of 
Amunoph  III.,  Raineses  the  Great,  Psammitichus, 
Apries,  and  Amasis,  together  wdth  memorials  of 
the  Macedonian  and  Roman  rulers  of  Aegypt.  Its 
principal  ruins  consist  of  the  propylon  and  two 
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columns  of  a temple,  which  was  apparently  of  small 
dimensions,  but  of  elegant  proportions.  Near  them 
are  the  fragments  of  two  colossal  granite  statues, 
and  also  an  excellent  piece  of  masonry  of  much  later 
date,  having  the  aspect  of  an  arch  belonging  to  some 
Greek  church  or  Saracen  mosque.  [W.  B.  D.] 
rillLAEA  (^>/Aot'a),  a fort  on  the  coast  of  Cili- 
cia, is  mentioned  only  in  the  Stadiasmus  Claris 
Magni  (§§  167,  168).  [L.  S.] 

PHILAENI  and  PHILAENOEUM  ARAE 
(4>i\alyov  or  ^iKaiucov  ^co/j.ol,  Scyl.  p.  47 ; Polyb.  iii. 
39.  § 2,  X.  40.  § 7 ; Strab.  iii.  p.  171,  xvii.  p.  836  ; 
Ptol.  iv,  3.  § 14,  iv.  4.  § 3 ; Stadiasm.  § 84  ; 
Pomp.  Mela,  i.  7.  § 6 ; Plin.  v.  4),  the  E.  frontier 
of  Carthage  towards  Cyrene,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Greater  Syrtis.  About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.  c.,  according  to  a wild  story  which  may  be 
read  in  Sallust  (B.  J.  79  ; comp.  Val.  Max.  v.  6. 
§ 4),  these  monuments  commemorated  the  pa- 
triotic sacrifice  of  the  two  Philaeni,  Carthaginian 
envoys.  These  pillars,  which  no  longer  existed  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  (p.  171),  continued  to  give  a 
name  to  the  spot  from  which  they  had  disappeared. 
The  locality  is  assigned  to  Has  Linouf^  a headland 
a little  to  the  W.  of  Muhtar,  the  modern  frontier 
between  Sort  and  Barha.  The  Peutinger  Table 
has  a station  of  this  name  25  M.  P.  from  Anabricis; 
and,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  latter,  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  has  a station  Bknadad-ari, 
probably  a Punic  name  for  Philenian  Altai's,  as  they 
were  named  by  the  Greeks  of  Cyrene.  (Beechey, 
Expedition  to  the  Coast  of  A frica,  p.  218  ; Barth, 
Wanderungen,  pp.  344,  366,  371.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PHILAIDAE.  [Attica,  p.  332,  b.] 
PHILANO'RIUM.  [Heumione,  p.  1058,  a.] 
PHILEAE  (Mela,  ii.  2.  § 5),  or  PHILIAS(ra6. 
Pent. ; Geog.  Rav.  iv.  6,  v.  12 ; 4>iA6ay,  Scymn.  v.  722 ; 
Steph.  B.  698,  who,  however,  has  also  the  fonns 
^'lAea  and  4>ii'ea;  Anon.  B.  Per.  P.  Eux., 

who  also  says  that  it  was  called  ^pvyia,  with  which 
name  it  is  likewise  found  in  Arrian,  Per.  P.  Eux. 
p.  25;  comp.  Zosim.  i.  34),  a town  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  built  by  the  Byzantines,  on  a promontoi-y  of 
the  same  name.  It  still  exists  under  the  slightly 
altered  appellation  of  Fillea  or  Filine.  [T.H.D.] 
PHILEROS.  [Mygdonia.] 

PHILIA  &Kpa,  Ptol.  iii.  1 1 . § 4),  a pro- 

montory on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  310  stadia  SE.  of 
Salmydessus  (^Kara  Burnu  f'),  with  a town  of  the 
same  name.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PHILIPPI  (4>iAi7r7roi : Etli.  ^iWanrevs,  ^iXnnri]- 
<nos),  a city  of  Macedonia,  which  took  its  name  from 
its  founder,  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander.  Origin- 
ally. it  had  been  called  Crenides  {KpgviSes,  Strab. 
vii.  p.  331 ; Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  105,  107 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
4>i'Ai7r7rot),  or  the  “ Place  of  Fountains,”  from  the 
numerous  streams  in  which  the  Angites  takes  its 
Source.  Near  Crenides  were  the  principal  mines  of 
gold  in  a hill  called  according  to  Appian  (1.  c.) 
Dionysi  Coleis  (Ad^os  Atorvaov),  probably  the 
same  mountain  as  that  where  the  Satrae  possessed 
an  oracle  of  Dionysus  interpreted  by  the  Bessi. 
(Herod,  vii.  111.)  Crenides  does  not  appear  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Thasians  in  early  times, 
although  it  was  under  their  dominion  in  the  105th 
Olympiad  (b.  c.  360).  When  Philip  of  Macedon 
got  possession  of  the  mines,  he  worked  them  with  so 
much  success,  that  they  yielded  1000  talents  a 
year,  although  previously  they  had  not  been  very 
productive.  (Diodor.  xvi.  4 — 8.)  The  old  city 
was  enlarged  by  Philip,  after  the  capture  of  Am- 
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phipolis,  Pydna,  and  Potidaea,  and  fortified  to  pro- 
tect his  frontier  against  the  Thracian  mountaineers. 
On  the  plain  of  Philippi,  between  Haemus  and 
Pangaeus,  the  last  battle  was  lost  by  the  republicans 
of  Rome.  Appian  (1.  c.)  has  given  a clear  descrij)- 
tion  of  Philippi,  and  the  position  on  which  Cassius 
and  Brutus  encamped.  The  town  was  situated  on 
a steep  hill,  bordered  to  the  N.  by  the  forests 
through  which  the  Cassian  army  advanced, — to  the 
S.  by  a marsh,  beyond  which  was  the  sea,  to  the 
E.  by  the  passes  of  the  Sapaei  and  Corpili,  and  to 
the  W.  by  the  great  plains  of  Myreinus,  Drabescus, 
and  the  Strymon,  which  were  350  stadia  in  length. 
Not  far  from  Philippi,  was  the  hill  of  Dionysus, 
containing  the  gold  mines  called  Asyla;  and  18 
stadia  from  the  town,  were  two  other  heights,  8 
stadia  asunder  ; on  the  one  to  the  N.  Brutus 
pitched  his  camp,  and  Cassius  on  that  to  the  S. 
Brutus  was  protected  on  his  right  by  rocky  hills, 
and  the  left  of  Cassius  by  a marsh.  The  river 
Gangas  or  Gangites  flowed  along  the  front,  and  the 
sea  was  in  the  rear.  The  camps  of  the  two  leaders, 
although  separate,  were  enclosed  within  a common 
entrenchment,  and  midway  between  them  was  the 
pass,  which  led  like  a gate  from  Europe  to  Asia. 
The  galleys  were  at  Neapolis,  70  stadia  distant,  and 
the  commissariat  in  Thasos,  distant  100  stadia. 
Dion  Cassius  (xlvii.  35)  adds,  that  Philippi  was 
near  Pangaeus  and  Symbolum,  and  that  Symbolum, 
which  was  between  Philippi  and  Neapolis,  was  so 
called  because  it  connected  Pangaeus  with  another 
mountain  stretching  inland;  which  indentifies  it 
with  the  ridge  which  stretches  from  Prdvista  to 
Kavdla,  separating  the  bay  of  Kavdla  from  the 
plain  of  Philippi.  The  Pylae,  therefore,  could  be  no 
other  than  the  pass  over  that  mountain  behind 
Kavdla.  M.  Antonius  took  up  his  position  on  the 
right,  opposite  to  that  of  Cassius,  at  a distance  of  8 
stadia  from  the  enemy.  Octavius  Caesar  was  opposed 
to  Brutus  on  the  ‘'left  hand  of  the  even  field.” 
Here,  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  42,  in  the  first  engage- 
ment, Brutus  was  successful  against  Octavius, 
while  Antonius  had  the  advantage  over  Cassius. 
Bmtus,  incompetent  to  maintain  the  discipline  of 
his  troops,  was  forced  to  fight  again ; and  in  an 
engagement  which  took  place  on  the  same  ground, 
twenty  days  afterwards,  the  Republic  perished. 
Regarding  the  battle  a curious  mistake  was  re- 
peated by  the  Roman  writers  (Manil.  i.  908  ; Ovid, 
Met.  XV.  824  ; Flor.  iv.  42  ; Lucan,  i.  680,  vii. 
854,  ix.  271 ; Juv.  viii.  242),  who  represented  it  as 
fought  on  the  same  ground  as  Pharsalia, — a mistake 
which  may  have  arisen  from  the  ambiguity  in  the 
lines  of  Virgil  (^Georg.  i.  490),  and  favoured  by  the 
fact  of  the  double  engagement  at  Philippi.  (Meri- 
vale,  Hist,  of  Roman  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  214.) 
Augustus  afterwards  presented  it  with  the  privileges 
of  “ a colonia,”  with  the  name"  Col.  Jul.  Aug.  Philip.” 
(Orelli,  Inscr.  512,  3658,  3746,  4064;  and  on 
coins  ; Rasche,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2.  p.  1120),  and  con- 
ferred upon  it  the  " Jus  Italicum.”  (Dion  Cass.  li. 
4.)  It  was  here,  in  his  second  missionary  journey, 
that  St.  Paul,  accompanied  by  Silas,  came  into  con- 
tact with  the  itinerant  traders  in  popular  superstitions 
(Acts,  xvi.  12 — 40);  and  the  city  was  again  visited 
by  the  Apostle  on  his  departure  from  Greece.  (Acts, 
XX.  6.)  The  Gospel  obtained  a home  in  Europe 
here,  for  the  first  time ; and  in  the  autumn  of  a.  d. 
62,  its  great  teacher,  from  his  prison,  under  the  walls 
of  Nero’s  palace,  sent  a letter  of  grateful  acknow- 
ledgment to  his  Macedonian  converts.  Philippi  was 
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on  the  Es;natian  road,  33  M.  P.  from  Amphipolis, 
and  21  M.  P.  from  Acontisma.  (/<m.  Anton.  ; 
Ithi.  Hierosol.)  The  Theodosian  Table  presents 
two  roads  from  Philippi  to  Heracleia  Sintica.  One 
of  the  roads  passed  round  the  N.  side  of  the  lake 
Cercinitis,  measuring  55  M.  P.,  the  other  took 
the  S.  side  of  the  lake,  and  measured  52  M.  P. 
When  Macedonia  was  divided  into  two  provinces 
by  Theodosius  the  Younger,  Pliilippi  became  the 
ecclesiastical  head  of  Macedonia  Prima  (Neale, 
ITist.  of  East.  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  92),  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Handbook  of  Hierocles. 

The  site,  where  there  are  considerable  remains  of 
antiquity,  is  still  known  to  the  Greeks  by  its  ancient 
name:  by  the  Turks  the  place  is  called  Felihedjik. 
For  coins  of  Philippi,  see  Eckhel,  vol.ii.  p.  75.  (Leake, 
Northern  Gi'eece,  vol.  Hi.  pp.  215 — 223.)  [E.B.J.] 
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PHILIPPI  PROM.  (^iX'nnrov  &Kpa,  Stadiasm. 
§ 85),  a headland  on  the  coast  of  the  Great  Syrtis, 
identical  with  the  Hippi  Pkom.  of  Ptolemy  (iv.  3. 
§.  14),  and  with  the  remarkable  projection  of  high 
cliff  into  the  sea,  on  which  are  traces  of  a strong 
fortress,  at  Rds  Bergawdd.  Beechey  {Expedition  to 
the  N.  Coast  of  Africa,  p.  188)  identifies  this  cliff, 
which  he  calls  Bengerwdd,  with  Euphrantas  ; but 
this  is  a mistake,  as  is  shown  by  Barth  {Wander- 
nngen,  p.  367),  who  refers  the  station  Ad  Turrem 
{Pent.  Tab.)  to  this  headland.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PHILIPPO'POLIS.  1.  (4>i\£Tr7rd7ToA.ty,Ptol.  Hi. 
11.  § 12;  Polyb.  V.  100;  Steph.  B.  s.v.),  a town  of 
Thrace,  founded  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  on  the  site 
of  a previously  existing  town,  called  Eumolpias  or 
Poneropolis.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxvi.  10.  § 4;  Plin,  iv.  1 1. 
s.  18.)  From  its  situation  on  a hill  with  three 
peaks  or  summits,  it  was  also  called  Trimontium. 
(Plin.  Ic.;  Ptol.  1.  c.)  It  lay  on  the  SE.  side  of 
the  Hebrns.  The  Thracians,  however,  regained 
possession  of  it  (Polyb.  1.  c. ; Liv.  xxxix.  53),  and 
it  remained  in  their  hands  till  they  were  subdued  by 
the  Romans.  Its  size  maybe  inferred  from  the  hict 
of  the  Goths  having  slauglitered  100,000  persons  in 
it  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  5.  § 17),  though  doubtless 
many  persons  from  the  environs  had  taken  refuge 
there.  The  assumption  that  it  likewise  bore  the  name 
of  Hadrianopolis,  rests  only  on  an  interpolation  in 
Ptolemy.  It  is  still  called  Philippopoli,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  of 
Thrace.  (Tac.  Ann.  Hi.  38;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  136; 
Hierocl.  p.  635.)  [T.H.D.] 

2.  A city  of  Arabia,  near  Bostra,  founded  by  the 
Roman  emperor  Philippus,  who  reigned  A.  d.  244 — 
249 , and  who  w'as  a native  of  Bostra.  (Aurel.  Viet. 
de  Caes.  28  ; Cedrenus,  p.  257,  ed.  Paris.,  vol.  i.  p. 
451, ed.  Bonn;  Zonar.  xii.  19.)  Some  writers  suppose 
that  Philippopolis  was  only  a later  name  of  Bostra, 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  words  of  Cedrenus 
and  Zonaras  are  ambiguous  ; but  they  are  mentioned 
as  two  different  places  in  the  Councils.  (Labbei, 
Concil.  vol.  viii.  pp.  644,  675 ; Wesseling,  ad  Hierocl. 
p.  722.) 

PHILISTl'NI.  [Paeaestina.] 

PHILOBOEO'TUS  (^tAoSotwros),  a fertile 
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woody  hill  in  the  plain  of  Elateia  in  Phocis,  at  the 
foot  of  which  there  was  water.  (Plut.  Sull.  16.) 
This  description,  according  to  Leake,  agrees  with 
the  remarkable  insulated  conical  height  between 
Bissikeni  and  the  Cephissus.  {Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  194.) 

PHILOCALEIA  {^iXok6.K€iol),  a town  on  the 
coast  of  Pontus  Cappadocius,  90  stadia  to  the  east 
of  Argyria,  and  100  to  the  west  of  C walla.  (Ar- 
rian,  Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.  p.  17;  Anonym.  Peripl. 
P.  E.  p.  •,  Plin.  vi.  4.)  Cramer  {Asia  Minor, 
i.  p.  283)  is  inclined  to  identify  it  with  the  modern 
Helehou,  about  half-way  between  Keresoun  and 
Trebizond,  while  Hamilton  {Researches,  i.  p.  254) 
seeks  its  site  near  the  promontory  of  Kara  Bouroun, 
where  a large  river  falls  into  the  sea,  which  is  more 
in  accordance  with  Pliny’s  words.  [L.  S.] 

PHILOME'LIUM,  PHILOME'LUxM  {^iXo/x-f]- 
Xiov:  Eth.  ^iXofXTjXfvs,  Philomeliensis),  a town  in 
the  south-eastern  part  of  Phrygia,  which  perhaps 
derived  its  name  from  the  number  of  nightingales 
found  in  the  district.  It  was  situated  in  a plain  not 
far  from  the  borders  of  Lycaonia,  on  the  great  road 
from  Synnada  to  Iconium.  (Cic.  ad  Earn.  iii.  8,  xv. 
4;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  663,  comp,  with  xii.  p.  577;  Ptol. 
v.  2.  § 25;  Steph.  B.  s.v.)  Pliilomelium  belonged 
to  the  conventus  of  Synnada  (Plin.  v.  25),  and  is 
mentioned  in  later  times  as  belonging  to  Pisidia 
(Hierocl.  p.  672;  Ptol.  1.  c.),  the  Pisidians  in  their 
pronunciation  changing  its  name  into  Philomede  or 
Philomene.  (Procop.  Hist.  Arc.  18.)  The  town 
is  often  alluded  to  by  the  Byzantine  historians  in 
the  wars  of  the  Greek  emperors  with  the  sultans 
of  Iconium.  (Anna  Comn.  p.  473;  Procop.  1.  c.; 
Nicet.  Ann.  p.  264.)  Col. Leake  {Asia  Minor,  p.  59) 
believes  that  the  place  was  situated  near  the  modern 
Ilgun;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  we  have  to  look 
for  its  site  at  Akshehr,  where  ruins  and  inscriptions 
attest  the  existence  of  an  ancient  town.  (Hamilton, 
Researches,  i.  p.  472,  ii.  p.  184;  Arundell,  Dis- 
coveries, i.  p.  282,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

PHILO'TERA.  1.  (4>«AwT6po,  Sti’ab.  xvi.  p.  769; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V. ; Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  33  ; ^iXurepas  Xi- 
gpv,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 14;  ^iXwrepis,  Apollod.  ap.  Steph. 
B.  s.  r.;  Eth.  ^iXcaTepirgs),  a town  in  Upper  Aegypt 
in  the  country  of  the  Troglodytae,  on  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  near  Myos-Hormus.  It  was  named  after  a sister 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  was  founded  by  Sa- 
tyrus,  who  was  sent  by  Ptolemy  to  explore  the 
country  of  the  Troglodytae.  (Strab.  1.  c.:  see  Mei- 
neke,  ad  Steph.  B.  1.  c.) 

2.  {Eth.  ^iXwrepios),  a city  in  Coele-Syria  on 
the  lake  of  Tiberias.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ; Polyb.  v. 
70.)  Stephanus  says  that  in  consequence  of  the 
Ethnic  ^iXurepios  some  called  the  city  4»tAwT€pia; 
and  in  Polvbins  it  is  written  ^iXorepia. 

PHILOTE'RIA.  [Philotera,  No.  2.] 

PHILYRETS  {^iXvpTjis),  an  island  otf  the  coast 
of  Pontus,  in  the  Euxine.  It  must  have  been  situ- 
ated near  Cape  Zephyrium,  opposite  the  district  in- 
habited by  the  Philyres,  from  which,  in  alt  proba- 
bility, it  derived  its  name.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  1231  ; 
comp.  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8;  Dionys.  Per.  766; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  ^iXvpes.)  Hamilton  {Researches,  i. 
p.  261)  identifies  it  with  the  small  rocky  island  2 
miles  west  of  Cape  Zefreh,  and  between  it  and  the 
island  of  Kerasonde  Ada.  [L.  S.] 

PHINNI  {^ivvoi).  [Fenni.] 

PHINO'POLIS  {^Lv/nroXis,  Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 4; 
Strab.  vii.  p.  319),  a maritime  town  of  Thrace,  not 
far  from  the  junction  of  the  Bosporus  with  the 
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Euxine,  and  close  to  the  town  of  Pblloae.  It  has 
been  variously  identified  with  IniviaTcale,  Mauro-. 
molo,  and  Derkus.  (Mela,  ii.  2j  Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18, 
V.  32.  s.  43.)  [T.H.D.] 

PHI'NTIAS  {^ivTias  : EtJi.  Phintiensis;  Ali- 
cata),  a city  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Himera,  about  midway  be- 
tween Agrigentum  and  Gela.  It  was  not  an  ancient 
city,  but  was  founded  about  280  b.  c.  by  Phintias, 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who  bestowed  on  it  his  own 
name,  and  laid  it  out  on  a great  scale,  with  its 
walls,  temples,  and  agora.  He  then  peopled  it  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Gela,  which  he  utterly  destroyed, 
compelling  the  whole  population  to  migrate  to  his 
newly  founded  city.  (Diod.  sxii.  2,  p.  495.)  Phin- 
tias, however,  never  rose  to  a degree  of  importance 
at  all  to  be  compared  to  that  of  Gela : it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  First  Punic  War  (b.  c.  249)  as  afford- 
ing shelter  to  a Roman  fleet,  which  was,  however, 
attacked  in  the  roadstead  by  that  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  many  of  the  ships  sunk.  (Diod.  xxiv. 
1,  p.  508.)  Cicero  also  alludes  to  it  as  a seaport, 
carrying  on  a considerable  export  trade  in  corn. 
(Cic.  Verr.  iii.  83.)  But  in  Strabo’s  time  it  seems 
to  have  fallen  into  the  same  state  of  decay  with  the 
other  cities  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  as  he  does  not 
mention  it  among  the  few  exceptions.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  272.)  Pliny,  indeed,  notices  the  Phintienses  (or 
Tilth inthienses  as  the  name  is  written  in  some  MSS.) 
among  the  stipendiary  towns  of  Sicily;  and  its  name 
is  found  also  in  Ptolemy  (who  writes  it  ^OivQia) ; 
but  it  is  strange  that  both  these  writers  reckon  it 
among  the  inland  towns  of  Sicily,  though  its  mari- 
time position  is  clearly  attested  both  by  Diodorus 
and  Cicero.  The  Antonine  Itinerary  also  gives  a 
place  called  “ Plintis,”  doubtless  a corruption  of 
Phintias,  which  it  places  on  the  road  from  Agri- 
gentum along  the  coast  towards  Syracuse,  at  the 
distance  of  23  miles  from  the  former  city.  (^Ttin. 
Ant.  p.  95.)  This  distance  agrees  tolerably  well 
with  that  from  Girgenti  to  Alicata,  though  some- 
what below  the  truth ; and  it  seems  probable  that 
the  latter  city,  which  i^  a place  of  some  trade, 
though  its  harbour  is  a mere  roadstead,  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Phintias.  There  is  indeed  no 
doubt,  from  existing  remains  on  the  hill  immediately 
above  Alicata,  that  the  site  was  occupied  in  ancient 
times;  and,  though  these  have  been  regarded  by 
local  antiquarians  as  the  ruins  of  Gela,  there  is  little 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  opinion  advanced  by 
Cluverius,  that  that  city  is  to  be  placed  on  the  site 
of  Te^'ranova,  and  the  vestiges  which  remain  at 
Alicata  are  those  of  Phintias.  (Cluver.  Sicil.  pp. 
200,  214.  See  also  the  article  Gela.)  The  re- 
mains themselves  are  of  little  interest.  [E.  H.  B.] 
PHINTON  or  PHINTONIS  INSULA  (4»tV- 
Ttavos  vrjaos,  Ptol.),  a small  island  in  the  strait 
between  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  mentioned  both  by 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  It  is  probably  the  one  now 
called  the  Isola  della  Maddalena,  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  group  so  situated.  (Plin.  iii.  6. 
s.  13;  Ptol.  iii.  3.  §8.)  [E.H.B.] 

PHLA  (4>A.d),  an  island  in  the  lake  Tritonis  in 
the  interior  of  Libya  (Herod,  iv.  178),  which  Ste- 
phanus  B.,  copying  from  Herodotus,  (uills  an  island 
in  Aegypt,  confounding  it  with  the  island  of  Philae 
in  the  Nile. 

PHLEGRA.  [Pallene.] 

PHLEGRAEI  CAMPI.  [Campania,  p.  491,  a.] 
PHLIUS  (4>Ato0s:  Eth.  ^Aidaios,  the  territory 
i’Kiaffia),  an  independent  city  in  the  norlh-eastern 
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part  of  Peloponnesus,  whose  territoiy  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Sicyonia,  on  the  W.  by  Arcadia,  on 
the  E.  by  Cleonae,  and  on  the  S.  by  Argolis.  This 
territory  is  a small  valley  about  900  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  surrounded  by  mountains,  from  which 
streams  flow  down  on  eveiy  side,  joining  the  river 
Asopus  in  the  middle  of  the  plain.  The  mountain 
in  the  southeni  part  of  the  plain,  from  which  the 
principal  source  of  the  Asopus  springs,  was  called 
Carneates  (Kapvedrrjs')  in  antiquity,  now  Polyfengo. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  382.)  The  territory  of  Phlius  was 
celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  wine.  (Athen.  i. 
p.  27,  d.)  According  to  Strabo  (viii.  p.  382),  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  country  was  Araethyi  ea  (’Apoj- 
6vped)  on  Mt.  Celosse,  which  city  is  mentioned  by 
Homer  (II.  ii.  571);  but  the  inhabitants  subse- 
quently deserted  it  and  built  Phlius  at  the  distance 
of  SO  stadia.  Pausanias  (ii.  12.  §§  4,  5),  however, 
does  not  speak  of  any  migration,  but  says  that  the 
ancient  capital  was  named  Arantia  (’Apavrta),  from 
its  founder  Aras,  an  autochthon,  that  it  was  after- 
wards called  Araethyrea  from  a daughter  of  Aras, 
and  that  it  finally  received  the  name  of  Phlius,  from 
Phlias,  a son  of  Ceisus  and  grandson  of  Temenu.s. 
The  name  of  Arantia  was  retained  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias  in  the  hill  Arantinus,  on  which  the  city 
stood.  Hence  the  statement  of  grammarians  that 
both  Arantia  and  Araethyrea  were  ancient  names  of 
Phlius.  (Steph.  B.  s.  vv.  4>\iovs,  'Apayria;  Schol. 
ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  115.)  According  to  Stephanus 
B.  (s.  V.  4>A<oCs)  Phlius  derived  its  name  from  Dio- 
nysus and  Chthonophyle.  Phlius  was  subsequently 
conquered  by  Dorians  under  Rhegnidas,  who 
came  from  Sicyon.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  mi- 
grated to  Samos,  others  to  Clazomenae;  among  the 
settlers  at  Samos  was  Hippasus,  from  whom  Pytha- 
goras derived  his  descent.  (Paus.  ii.  13.  § 1,  seq.) 
Like  most  of  the  other  Doric  states,  Phlius  was 
governed  by  an  aristocracy,  though  it  was  for  a time 
subject  to  a tyrant  Leon,  a contemporary  of  Pytha- 
goras. (Diog.  Laert.  i.  12,  viii.  8;  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  3.) 
Phlius  sent  200  soldiers  to  Thennopylae  (Herod, 
vii.  202),  and  1000  to  Plataea  (ix.  28).  During 
the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  it  remained 
faithful  to  Sparta  and  hostile  to  Argos.  (Thuc.  v. 
57,  seq.,  vi.  105.)  But  before  b.  c.  393  a change 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  government,  for  in 
that  year  we  find  some  of  the  citizens  in  exile  who 
professed  to  be  the  friends  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 
The  Phliasians,  however,  still  continued  faithful  to 
Sparta,  and  received  a severe  defeat  from  Iphicrates  in 
the  year  already  mentioned.  So  much  were  they  weak- 
ened by  this  blow  that  they  w'ere  obliged  to  admit  a 
Lacedaemonian  garrison  within  their  walls,  which 
they  had  been  unwilling  to  do  before,  lest  their  allies 
should  restore  the  exiles.  But  the  Lacedaemonians 
did  not  betray  the  confidence  placed  in  them,  and 
quitted  the  city  without  making  any  change  in  the 
government.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  4.  § 15,  seq.)  Ten 
years  afterwards  (b.  c.  383)  the  exiles  induced  the 
Spartan  government  to  espouse  their  cause;  and  with 
the  fate  of  Jlantineia  before  their  eyes,  the  Phliasians 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  Spartans,  and  received  the  exiles.  (Xen. 
Hell.  V.  2.  § 8,  seq.)  But  disputes  arising  between 
the  returned  exiles  and  those  who  were  in  possession 
of  the  government,  the  former  again  appealed  to 
Sparta,  and  Agesilaus  was  sent  with  an  army  in 
B.c.  380  to  reduce  the  city.  At  this  period  Phlius 
contained  5000  citizens.  Agesilaus  laid  siege  to  the 
city,  which  held  out  for  a year  and  eight  nionlhs. 
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It  was  at  length  obliged  to  surrender  through  failure 
of  provisions  in  B.  c.  379;  and  Agesilaus  appointed 
a council  of  100  members  (half  from  the  exiles  and 
half  from  the  besieged),  with  powers  of  life  and 
death  over  the  citizens,  and  authorised  to  frame  a 
new  constitution.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  3.  § 10,  scq.; 
Plut.  Ages.  24;  Diod.  xv.  20.)  From  this  time 
the  Phliasians  remained  faithful  to  Sparta  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Theban  War,  though  they  had 
to  suffer  much  from  the  devastation  of  their  terri- 
tory by  their  hostile  neighbours.  The  Argives 
occupied  and  fortified  Tricaranum  above  Phlius,  and 
the  Sicyonians  I'hyamia  on  the  Sicyonian  frontier. 
(Xen.  Hell.  vii.  2.  § 1.)  In  b.  c.  368  the  city  was 
nearly  taken  by  the  exiles,  who  no  doubt  belonged 
to  the  democratical  party,  and  had  been  driven  into 
exile  after  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Agesilaus. 
In  this  year  a body  of  Arcadians  and  Eleians,  who 
were  inarching  through  NemeatojoinEpaminondas  at 
the  Isthmus,  were  persuaded  by  the  Pliliasian  exiles 
to  assist  them  in  capturing  the  city.  During  the 
night  the  exiles  stole  to  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis ; 
and  in  the  morning  when  the  scouts  stationed  by  the 
citizens  on  the  hill  Tricaranum  announced  that  the 
enemy  were  in  sight,  the  exiles  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  scale  the  Acropolis,  of  which  they  obtained 
possession.  They  were,  however,  repulsed  in  their 
attempt  to  force  their  way  into  the  town,  and  were 
eventually  obliged  to  abandon  the  citadel  also.  The 
Arcadians  and  Argives  were  at  the  same  time  re- 
pulsed from  the  walls.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  2.  §§  5 — 9.) 
In  the  following  year  Phlius  was  exposed  to  a still 
more  formidable  attack  from  the  Theban  commander 
at  Sicyon,  assisted  by  Euphron,  tyrant  of  that  city. 
The  main  body  of  the  army  descended  from  Tri- 
caranum to  the  Heraeum  which  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  in  order  to  ravage  the  Phliasian  plain. 
At  the  same  time  a detachment  of  Sicyonians  and 
Pellenians  were  posted  NE.  of  the  Acropolis  before 
the  Corinthian  gate,  to  hinder  the  Phliasians  from 
attacking  them  in  their  rear.  But  the  main  body 
of  the  troops  was  repulsed;  and  being  unable  to 
join  the  detachment  of  Sicyonians  and  Pallenians  in 
consequence  of  a ravine  (<papa7|),  the  Phliasians 
attacked  and  defeated  them  with  loss.  (Xen.  Hell. 
vii.  2.  § 11,  seq.) 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Phlius,  like  many 
of  the  other  Peloponnesian  cities,  became  subject  to 
tyrants;  but  upon  the  organisation  of  the  Achaean  j 
League  by  Aratus,  Cleonymus,  who  was  then  tyrant 
of  Phlius,  voluntarily  resigned  his  power,  and  the 
city  joined  the  league.  (Polyb.  ii.  44.) 

Phlius  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  literature  as 
the  birthplace  of  Pratinas,  the  inventor  of  the  Sa- 
tyric  drama,  and  who  contended  with  Aeschylus  for 
the  prize  at  Athens.  In  the  agora  of  Phlius  was 
the  tomb  of  Aristias,  the  son  of  Pratinas.  (Pans, 
ii.  13.  § 6.) 

Pausanias  says  that  on  the  Acropolis  of  Phlius 
was  a temple  of  Hebe  or  Ganymeda,  in  a cypress 
grove,  which  enjoyed  the  right  of  asylum.  (Comp. 
Strab.  viii.  p.  382.)  There  was  also  a temple  of 
Demeter  on  the  Acropolis.  On  descending  from  the 
citadel  there  stood  on  the  right  a temple  of  As- 
clepius,  and  below  it  the  theatre  and  another  temple 
of  Demeter.  In  the  agoi'a  there  were  also  other 
public  buildings.  (Pans.  ii.  13.  § 3,  seq.)  The 
principal  place  at  present  in  the  Phliasia  is  the  vil- 
lage of  St.  George,  situated  at  the  southern  foot  of 
'rricaranum,  a mountain  wnth  three  summits,  which 
bounds  the  plain  to  the  NE.  The  ruins  of  Phlius 
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are  situated  three  quarters  of  an  hour  further  wcstj 
on  one  of  the  spurs  of  Tricaranum,  above  the  right 
bank  of  the  Asopus.  They  are  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, but  present  little  more  than  foundations.  On 
the  south-western  slope  of  the  height  stands  the 
church  of  our  Lady  of  the  Hill  (Uavay'ia  'Paxiw- 
Ticrffd),  from  which  the  whole  spot  is  now  called 
V ri]U  'PaxiwTio-o-ar.  It  pi'obably  occupies  the  site 
of  the  temple  of  Asclepius.  Boss  found  here  the 
remains  of  several  Doric  pillars.  Five  stadia  from 
the  town  on  the  Asopus  arc  some  ruins,  which  Ross 
considers  to  be  those  of  Celeae  (KeAeai),  where  De- 
meter was  worshipped.  (Pans.  ii.  14.  § 1.)  Leake 
supposed  Phlius  to  be  represented  by  some  ruins  on 
the  western  side  of  the  mountain,  now  called  Folg- 
fengo;  but  these  are  more  correctly  assigned  by  Ross 
to  the  ancient  city  of  Araethyrea;  and  their  distance 
from  those  already  described  corresponds  to  the  30 
stadia  which,  according  to  Strabo,  was  the  distance 
from  Araethyrea  to  Phlius. 

On  Mt.  Tricaranum  are  the  remains  of  a small 
Hellenic  fortress  called  Paleokastron,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  fortress  erected  by  the  Argives  on  this 
mountain.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  2.  §§  1,  5,  11,  13; 
Dem.  Megal.  p.  206;  Harpocrat.  $.  v.  TpLKaparov; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  TpiKapaya.)  Thyamia,  which  the 
Sicyonians  fortified,  as  already  narrated  (Xen.  Hell. 
vii,  2.  § 1),  is  placed  by  Ross  on  the  lofty  hill  of 
Spirid,  the  northern  prolongation  of  Tricaranum, 
betw'een  the  villages  Stimdnga  and  Skrapani;  on 
the  summit  are  the  remains  of  a large  round  tower, 
probably  built  by  the  Franks  or  Byzantines.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  Phliasia  is  the  Dioscurion 
(AioaKovpiov'),  which  is  mentioned  only  by  Polybius 
(iv.  67,  68,  73),  and  which  lay  on  the  road  from 
Corinth  over  the  mountain  Apelauron  into  the  Stym- 
phalia.  (Leake,  iJ/orea,  vol.  iii.  p.  339,  seq,;  Ro.ss, 
Reisen  im  Peloponnes,  p,  25,  seq. ; Curtius,  Pelo- 
ponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  470,  seq.) 
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A.  Phlius. 

B.  Araethyrea  or  Arantia. 

C.  Mount  Tricaranum. 

D D.  The  Asopus. 

1.  Ruins,  perhaps  of  Celeae, 

2.  The  gate  leading  to  Corinth. 

3.  Paledkaslron  on  Mount  Tricaranum 

4.  The  way  to  Nemea. 

PHLYA.  [Attica,  p.  332,  b.] 


PHLYGONIlJM. 

■ PIILYGO'NIUM  (4»^u7oVio^/),  a city  of  Pliocis, 
of  unknown  site,  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  Phocian 
War.  (Paus.  x.  3.  § 2 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  Pliny 
calls  it  Phlygone,  and  erroneously  represents  it  as  a 
city  of  Boeotia  (iv.  7.  s.  12). 

PHOCAEA  (^wKaia:  Eth.  ^ooKaievs  or  4>co- 
Kaeds),  the  most  northern  of  the  Ionian  cities  in 
Asia  Minor,  was  situated  on  a peninsula,  between 
the  Sinus  Cymaeus  and  the  Sinus  Hermaeus,  and 
at  a distance  of  200  stadia  from  Smynia.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  632;  Plm.  v.  31  ; Pomp.  Mela,  i.  17.)  It 
was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  emigrants  from 
Phocis,  under  the  guidance  of  two  Athenian  chiefs, 
Philogenes  and  Damon.  (Strab.  1.  c.  p.  633 ; Paus. 
vii.  3.  § 5.)  The  first  settlers  did  not  conquer  the 
territory,  but  received  it  as  a gift  from  the  Cumaeans. 
The  town,  however,  did  not  become  a member  of 
tlie  Ionian  confederacy  until  it  placed  princes  of  the 
line  of  Codrus  at  the  head  of  the  government.  It  had 
two  excellent  harbours,  Naustathmus  and  Lampter, 
and  before  the  entrance  into  them  was  situated  the 
little  island  of  Baccheion,  which  was  adorned  with 
temples  and  splendid  buildings  (Liv.  xxxviii.  22); 
and  owing  to  this  favourable  position,  and  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  the  town  soon  rose 
to  great  eminence  among  the  maritime  cities  of  the 
ancient  world.  Herodotus  (i.  163,  &c.)  states  that 
the  Phocaeans  were  the  first  Greeks  w’ho  undertook 
distant  voyages,  and  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Tyrrhenian 
and  Iberian  seas;  and  that  they  were  the  first  to 
visit  Tartessus.  Arganthonius,  king  of  the  Tartes- 
sians,  became  so  attached  to  them  as  to  try  to  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  quit  Ionia  and  settle  in  his  own 
dominions;  but  on  their  declining  this,  he  gave  them 
a large  sum  of  money  to  fortify  their  own  city 
against  the  Persians.  The  Phocaeans  accordingly 
surrounded  their  city  by  a wall  of  several  stadia  in 
circumference,  and  of  a very  solid  construction.  In 
the  war  of  Cyrus,  Phocaea  w'as  one  of  the  first  towns 
that  was  besieged  by  the  army  of  Cyras,  under  the 
command  of  Harpagus.  When  called  upon  to  sur- 
render, the  Phocaeans,  conscious  of  being  unable  to 
resist  the  enemy  much  longer,  asked  and  obtained  a 
truce  of  one  day,  pretending  that  they  would  con- 
sider his  proposal.  But  in  the  interval  they  em- 
barked with  their  wives  and  children  and  their  most 
valuable  effects,  and  sailed  to  Chios.  There  they 
endeavoured  by  purchase  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
group  of  islands  called  Oenussae,  and  belonging  to 
the  Chians;  but  their  request  being  refused,  they 
resolved  to  sail  to  Corsica,  where  twenty  years  before 
these  occurrences  they  had  planted  the  colony  of 
Alalia.  Before  setting  out  they  landed  at  Pho- 
caea and  put  the  Persian  garrison  to  the  sword. 
They  then  bound  themselves  by  a solemn  oath  to 
abandon  their  native  country ; nevertheless,  however, 
one  half  of  their  number,  unable  to  overcome  their 
feelings,  remained  behind.  The  rest  proceeded  to 
Corsica,  where  they  were  kindly  received  by  their 
colonists.  Soon  they  became  formidable  to  the 
neighbouring  nations  by  their  piracy  and  depre- 
dations, so  that  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians 
united  to  destroy  tlieir  power.  The  Phocaeans  suc- 
ceeded indeed  in  defeating  their  enemies,  but  their 
loss  was  so  great  that  they  despaired  of  being  able 
to  continue  the  contest,  and  proceeded  to  Rhegium,  in 
the  south  of  Italy.  Not  long  after  their  arrival  there, 
they  were  induced  to  settle  at  Elaea  or  Velia,  in 
hucania,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  became  a 
flourishing  town  Among  the  muuerous  colonies  of 
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the  Phocaeans  the  most  important  was  Massilia  or 
Marseilles,  in  the  south  of  France,  and  the  most 
western  Maenaca,  in  Hispania  Baetica.  After  the 
emigration  of  half  the  population,  Phocaea  continued 
to  exist  under  the  Persian  dominion ; but  was  greatly 
reduced  in  its  commerce  and  prosperity,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  fact  that  it  furnished  only  three  ships 
to  the  fleet  of  the  revolted  lonians  at  the  battle  of 
Lade;  but  their  commander  was  neverthele.ss  the 
ablest  man  among  the  lonians.  (Herod,  vi.  11 — 
17.)  After  these  events  Phocaea  is  little  m.entioned 
(Thucyd.  i.  13,  viii.  31  ; Horn.  Hymn.  i.  35;  Scy- 
lax,  p.  37);  but  some  centuries  later,  in  the  war  of 
the  Romans  against  Antiochus,  when  Phocaea  was 
besieged  by  a Roman  fleet,  Livy  (xxxvii.  31)  de- 
scribes the  place  as  follows: — “ The  town  is  situ- 
ated in  the  inmost  recess  of  a bay;  its  shape  is  ob- 
long, and  its  walls  enclose  a space  of  2500  paces; 
they  afterwards  unite  so  as  to  form  a nairower 
wedge:  this  they  themselves  call  Lampter,  and  it  is 
about  1200  paces  in  breadth.  A tongue  of  land 
running  out  into  the  sea  a dhstance  of  1000  paces, 
divides  the  bay  nearly  into  two  equal  parts,  and 
foims  on  each  side  of  the  narrow  isthmus  a very  safe 
port.  The  one  towards  the  south  was  called  Nau- 
stathmus, from  its  being  able  to  contain  a great 
number  of  ships,  the  other  was  situated  close  to  the 
Lampter.”  On  that  occasion  the  town  was  taken  by 
the  Romans,  after  a desperate  resistance,  and  given 
up  to  plunder  by  the  praetor  Aemdius,  though  the 
inhabitants  had  voluntarily  opened  their  gates.  The 
town  with  its  territory,  however,  was  restored  to  the 
inhabitants  by  Aemilius.  (Liv.  1.  c.  32;  Polyb. 
xxii.  27,  comp.  v.  77,  xxi.  4;  Liv.  xxxviii.  39.) 
At  a still  later  period  the  Phocaeans  offended  the 
Romans  by  supporting  the  cause  of  Aristonicus,  the 
claimant  of  the  throne  of  Pergamum ; and  they  would 
have  been  severely  punished  had  not  the  inhabitants 
of  Massilia  interceded  in  their  behalf.  (Justin, 
xxxvii.  1,  xliii.  3;  Strab.  p.  646.)  The  existence 
of  Phocaea  can  be  traced  throughout  the  imperial 
period  from  coins,  which  extend  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Philips,  and  even  through  the  period  of  the 
Lower  Empire.  (Hierocl.  p.  661.)  From  Michael 
Ducas  (^Ann.  p.  89)  we  learn  that  a new  town  was 
built  not  far  from  the  ancient  city  by  some  Genoese, 
iuA.  D.  1421.  This  latter,  situated  on  the  isth- 
mus mentioned  by  Livy,  not  far  from  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city,  is  the  place  now  called  Foggia 
Nova:  the  ruins  bear  the  name  of  Palaeo  Foggia. 
(Chandler,  Travels,  p.  96 ; Arundell,  Seven  Churches, 
p.  294;  Hamilton,  Researches,  ii.  p.  4;  Eckhel, 
Doctr.  Num.  ii.  p.  53,  &c. ; Rasche,  Lex.  ReiNum. 
iii.  2,  p.  1225,  &c. ; Sestini,  p.  83;  Thisquen,  Pho- 
caica,  Bonn,  1842,  8vo.) 

Another  town  of  the  same  name  in  the  peninsula 
of  Mount  Mycale,  in  Caria,  is  mentioned  by  Ste- 
phanus  B.  (5.  v.').  [L.  S.] 


COIN  OF  PHOCAEA. 


PHOCEAE.  [Leontlni,  p.  159,  b.] 
PHO'ClCUM.  [Phocis.] 

PHOCIS  ij}  ^uk'is:  Eth.4>u}K€vs, 'Phoeemis),  a 
small  country  in  central  Greece,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  Duiis,  on  the  NE.  and  E.  by  the  Locri  Epicnemidii 
and  Opuntii,  on  the  SE.  by  Boeotia,  on  the  W.  by  the 
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Ozolian  Locrians,  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Corinthian 
gulf.  The  Phocians  at  one  period  of  their  history 
possessed  a sea-port,  Daphnus,  on  the  Euboean  sea, 
intei-vening  between  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  and 
Opuntii  (Strab.  x,  pp.  424,  425.)  Phocis  is  a 
mountainous  country.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  lofty  and  rugged  range  of  Parnassus, 
the  lower  portion  of  which,  named  Cirphis,  descends 
to  the  Corinthian  gulf  between  Cirrha  and  Anticyra : 
below  Cirphis  was  the  fertile  valley  of  Crissa,  ex- 
tending to  the  Corintliian  gulf.  On  the  NE.  and  E. 
were  the  Locrian  mountains,  lofty  and  difficult  of 
access  on  the  side  of  the  Epicnemidii,  but  less  pre- 
cipitous on  the  side  of  the  Opuntii.  [Locris.] 
Between  Mount  Parnassus  and  the  Locrian  moun- 
tains flowed  the  river  Cephissus,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  lake  Copais  in  Boeotia,  [Boeotia,  p.  410, 
seq.]  In  the  valley  of  the  Cephissus  are  some  narrow 
but  fertile  plains.  The  only  other  rivers  in  Phocis, 
besides  the  Cephissus  and  its  tributaries,  ai’e  the 
Pleistus,  flowing  by  Delphi  [Dei,phi],  and  the  He- 
racleius,  flowing  into  the  Corinthian  gulf  near  Bulis. 
[Bulis.] 

Phocis  is  said  to  have  been  originally  inhabited 
by  several  of  those  tribes  who  formed  the  population 
of  Greece  before  the  appearance  of  the  Hellenes. 
Among  the  earliest  inhabitants  we  find  mention  of 
Leleges  (Dicaearch.  p.  5),  Thracians  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  401 ; Time.  ii.  29;  comp.  Pans.  i.  41.  § 8),  and 
Ilyantes.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  The  aboriginal  inhabitants 
were  conquered  by  the  Phlegyae  from  Orchomenus. 
(Paus  viii.  4.  §4,  x.  4.  § 1.)  The  country  around 
Tithorea  and  Delphi  is  said  to  have  been  first  called 
Phocis  from  Phocus,  a son  of  Ornytion,and  grandson 
of  Si.syphus  of  Corinth ; and  the  name  is  said  to  have 
been  afterwards  extended  to  the  whole  countiy  from 
Phocus,  a son  of  Aeacus,  who  arrived  there  not  long 
afterwards  (Paus.  ii.  29.  § 3,  x.  1.  § 1.)  This  | 
statement  would  seem  to  show  that  the  Phocians 
were  believed  to  be  a mixed  Aeolic  and  Achaean 
race,  as  Sisyphus  was  one  of  the  Aeolic  heroes,  and 
Aeacus  one  of  the  Achaean.  In  the  Trojan  War 
the  inhabitants  appear  under  the  name  of  Phocians, 
and  were  led  against  Troy  by  Schedius  and  Epis- 
trophus,  the  sons  of  Iphitus.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  517.) 

Phocis  owes  its  chief  importance  in  history  to  the 
celebrated  oracle  at  Delphi,  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  Phocians.  But  after  the  Dorians  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  temple,  they  disowned  their 
connection  with  the  Phocians  ; and  in  historical 
times  a violent  antipathy  existed  between  the  Pho- 
cians and  Delphians.  [Delphi,  p.  762.] 

The  Phocians  proper  dwelt  chiefly  in  small  towns 
situated  upon  either  side  of  the  Cephissus.  They 
formed  an  ancient  confederation,  which  assembled  in 
a building  named  Phocicum,  near  Daulis.  (Paus. 
X.  5.  § 1.)  They  maintained  their  independence 
against  the  Thessalians,  who  made  several  attempts 
to  subdue  them  before  the  Persian  War,  and  upon 
one  occasion  they  inflicted  a severe  loss  upon  the 
Thessalians  near  Hyampolis.  (Herod,  viii.  27,  seq.; 
Paus.  X.  1.)  When  Xei-xes  invaded  Greece,  the 
Thessalians  were  able  to  wreak  their  vengeance  upon 
their  ancient  enemies.  They  conducted  the  Persian 
army  into  Phocis,  and  twelve  of  the  Phocian  cities 
were  destroyed  by  the  invaders.  The  inhabitants 
had  previously  escaped  to  the  summits  of  Paniassus 
or  across  the  mountains  into  the  territory  of  the 
Locri  Ozolae.  (Herod,  viii.  32,  seq.)  Some  of  the 
Phocians  were  subsequently  compelled  to  seiwe  in  the 
army  of  Mardonius,  but  those  wlio  had  taken  refuge 
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on  Mt.  Parnassus  sallied  from  their  fastnesses  and 
annoyed  the  Persian  army.  (Herod,  ix.  17,  31; 
Paus.  X.  1.  § 11.) 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  oracle  at 
Delphi  originally  belonged  to  the  Phocians.  The 
latter,  though  dispossessed  by  the  Delphians,  had 
never  relinquished  their  claims  to  it.  In  B.  c.  450 
the  oracle  was  again  in  their  possession ; the  Lace- 
daemonians sent  an  army  to  deprive  them  of  it  and 
restore  it  to  the  Delphians ; but  upon  the  retreat  of 
their  forces,  the  Athenians  marched  into  Phocis,  and 
handed  over  the  temple  to  the  Phocians.  (Thuc.  i. 
112.)  In  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Phocians  were 
zealous  allies  of  the  Athenians.  (Comp.  Thuc.  iii. 
95.)  In  the  treaty  of  Nicias  (b.  c.  421),  however,  it 
was  expressly  stipulated  that  the  Delphians  should 
be  independent  of  the  Phocians  (Thuc.  v.  18);  and 
from  this  time  the  temple  continued  in  the  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  Delphians  till  the  Sacred 
War.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.  c.  371),  the 
Phocians  became  subject  to  the  Thebans.  (Xen. 
Hell.  vi.  5.  § 23.)  After  the  death  of  Epaminon- 
das  they  deserted  the  'J'heban  alliance;  and  the 
Thebans,  in  revenge,  induced  the  Amphictyonic 
Council  to  sentence  the  Phocians  to  pay  a heavy 
fine  on  the  pretext  of  their  having  cultivated  the 
Cirrhaean  plain,  b.  c.  357.  Upon  their  refusal  to 
pay  this  fine,  the  Amphictyonic  Council  consecrated 
the  Phocian  territory  to  Apollo,  as  Cirrha  had  been 
treated  two  centuries  before.  Thereupon  the  Pho- 
cians prepared  for  resistance,  and  were  persuaded  by 
Philomelas,  one  of  their  chief  citizens,  to  seize  the 
temple  at  Delphi,  and  appropriate  its  treasures  to 
their  own  defence.  Hence  arose  the  celebiated 
Sacred  or  Phocian  War,  which  is  narrated  in  all  his- 
tories of  Greece.  When  the  war  was  at  length 
brought  to  a conclusion  by  the  aid  of  Philip,  the 
Amphictyonic  Council  wreaked  its  vengeance  upon 
the  wretched  Phocians.  It  was  decreed  that  all  the 
towns  of  Phocis,  twenty-two  in  number,  with  the 
exception  of  Abae,  should  be  destroyed,  and  the  in- 
habitants scattered  into  villages,  containing  not 
more  than  fifty  houses  each  ; and  that  they  should 
replace  by  yearly  instalments  of  fifty  talents  the 
treasures  they  had  taken  from  the  temple.  The  two 
votes,  which  they  had  had  in  the  Amphictyonic 
Council,  were  taken  away  from  them  and  given  to 
Philip.  (Diod.  xvi.  60 ; Paus.  x.  3 ; Dem.  de  Fals. 
Leg.  p.  385.)  The  Phocians  subsequently  rebuilt 
several  of  their  cities  with  the  assi.stance  of  the 
Athenians  and  their  old  enemies  the  Thebans,  who 
had  joined  the  Athenians  in  their  oppo.'^ition  to 
Philip.  The  Phocians  fought  on  the  side  of  Grecian 
independence  at  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  and  in  the 
Lamiac  war;  and  at  a later  period  they  resi.-^ted  the 
Gauls,  when  they  attempted  to  plunder  the  temple 
at  Delphi.  (Paus.  x.  3.  § 3.) 

The  chief  town  in  Phocis,  excepting  Delphi,  was 
Elateia,  situated  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Cephis- 
sus, on  the  highroad  from  Locris  to  Boeotia,  in  the 
natural  march,  of  an  army  from  Thermopylae  into 
central  Greece.  Next  in  importance  was  Abae,  also 
to  the  left  of  the  Cephissus,  upon  the  Boeotian  fron- 
tier, celebrated  for  its  ancient  oracle  of  Apollo.  The 
other  towns  of  Phocis  may  be  enumerated  in  the 
following  order.  Left  of  the  Cephissus  from  N.  to 
S.  Dryjiaea,  Erochus,  Tithronium,  Tritaka, 
Hyampolis.  Right  of  the  Cephissus,  and  between 
this  river  and  Mount  Parnassus,  Lilaea,  Chara- 
DRA,  Amphicaea,  Ledon,  Neon,  Avhich  was  sup- 
planted by  Tithorea  [see  Neon],  Parapotasui. 
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• Between  Parnassus  and  the  Boeotian  frontier,  Daulis, 
I Panopeus,  Traciiis.  On  Mount  Parnassus,  Ly- 
’ coKEiA,  Delphi,  Orissa,  Anemoreia,  Cyparis- 
SPS.  West  of  Parnassus,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
‘ of  the  Corinthian  gulf  from  N.  to  S.,  Cirrha,  the 
port-town  of  Crissa  and  Delphi,  Cirphis,  Medeon, 
Eciiedameia,  Anticyra,  Ambrysus,  Mara- 
THUS,  Stiris,  Phlygonium,  Bulis  with  its  port 
Mychus.  (Dodwell,  Classical  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  155, 
seq. ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  69,  seq.) 


PHOCU'SAE,  PHUCUSSAE  (^tuKovam,  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  § 75  ; ^oKovaaai,  Athen.  i.  p.  30,  d.  ; Hesych. 
s V. ; Steph.  B.),  islands  lying  otf  Zephyrium  in 
Marmarica  ( Afarsa  Labeit),  whicli  the  Coast-describer 
(^Stadias7n.  § 20)  calls  Delphines.  [E.  B.  J.] 
PHOEBA'TAE,  PHOEBA'TIS.  [Dassare- 
tae.] 

PHOE'BIA.  [Buphia.] 

PHOENl'CE  (^oiuiKTj),  a city  of  Chaonia  in 
Epeirus,  situated  a little  inland  north  of  Buthrotum 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  324),  upon  a I'iver,  the  ancient  name 
of  which  is  not  recorded.  It  is  described  by  Polybius, 
in  B.  c.  230,  as  the  strongest,  most  powerful,  and 
richest  of  tlie  cities  of  Epeirus.  (Polyb.  ii.  5,  8.) 
In  that  year  it  was  captured  by  a party  of  Illyrians, 
assisted  by  some  Gallic  mercenaries;  and  the  Epirots, 
who  had  inarched  to  the  rescue  of  the  place,  were 
surprised  by  a sally  of  the  Illyrians  from  the  city, 
and  put  to  the  rout  with  great  slaughter.  (Polyb. 
1.  c.)  Phoenice  continued  to  be  an  important  city, 
and  it  was  here  that  a treaty  of  peace  was  negotiated 
between  Philip  and  the  Romans  towards  the  close  of 
the  Second  Punic  War,  B.  c.  204.  (Liv.  xxix.  12; 
polyb.  xxvi.  27.)  Phoenice  appears  to  have  escaped 
the  fate  of  the  other  Epeirot  cities,  when  they  were 
destroyed  by  order  of  the  senate,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Charops,  one  of  its  citizens.  (Polyb.  xxxii. 
22.)  It  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  14.  § 7)  and 
Hierocles  (p.  652),  and  was  restored  by  Justinian. 
(Procop.  de  Aedif.  iv.  1.)  Procopius  says  that  it 
was  situated  in  a low  spot,  surrounded  by  marshes, 
and  that  Justinian  built  a citadel  upon  a neigh- 
bouring hill.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are 
found  upon  a hill  which  still  bears  the  name  of 
Finiki.  “ The  entire  hill  was  surrounded  by  Hellenic 
walls.  At  the  south-eastern  extremity  was  the 
citadel,  200  yards  in  length,  some  of  the  walls  of 
which  are  still  extant,  from  12  to  20  feet  in  height. 
....  About  the  middle  of  the  height  is  the  em- 
placement of  a very  large  theatre,  the  only  remains 
of  which  are  a small  piece  of  rough  wall,  which  en- 
circled the  back  of  the  upper  seats;  at  the  bottom, 
in  the  place  of  the  scene,  is  a small  circular  found- 
ation, apparently  that  of  a town  of  a later  date. 
Between  it  and  the  north-western  end  of  the  citadel 
are  the  xemains  of  a Roman  construction,  built  in 
courses  of  tiles.”  (Leake  Northei'n  Greece,  vol.  i. 
p.  66.) 

PHOENPCIA,  a country  on  the  coast  of  Syria, 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  Mount  Lebanon. 
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I.  Name. 

Its  Greek  name  Was  ^otp'iKV  (Horn.  Od.  iv.  83; 
Herod,  iii.  5;  Thucyd.  ii.  69;  Strab.  p.  756;  Ptol. 
v.  15.  § 21,  &c.),  which  in  the  best  Latin  writers  is 
literally  rendered  Phoenice  (Cic.  Acad.  ii.  20;  Tac. 
ZT.  V.  6;  Mela,  i.  12;  Plin.  v.  13,  &c.),  and  in  later 
authors  Phoenicia  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  i.  446;  Mart. 
Capell.  vi.  219,  &c.),  and  once  in  a suspected  passage 
of  Cicero.  (^Fin.  iv.  20.)  The  latter  form  has, 
however,  prevailed  among  the  moderns.  By  the 
Phoenicians  themselves,  and  by  the  Israelites,  their 
land  was  called  Canaan,  or  Chna ; an  appellation 
which  embraced  the  whole  district  between  the 
river  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean.  In  Genesis 
the  name  of  Canaan  occurs  only  as  that  of  a per- 
son, and  the  country  is  described  as  “ the  land  of 
Canaan.”  In  the  tenth  chapter  of  that  book  the 
following  tribes  are  mentioned ; the  Arvadites, 
Sinites,  Ai'kites,  and  Zemarites,  whose  sites  may  be 
identified  with  Aradus,  Sinna,  Area,  and  Simyra ; 
whilst  the  name  of  Sidon,  described  as  the  firstborn 
of  Canaan,  marks  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Phoenician  towns.  The  abbreviated  form  Chna 
(Xra)  occurs  in  a fragment  of  Hecataeus  (^Fragm. 
Histor.  Graec.  p.  17,  Paris,  1841),  and  in  8te- 
phanus  Byzantinus  (s.  v.') : and  the  translation  of 
Sanconiatho  by  Philo,  quoted  by  Eusebius  {Praep. 
Evang.  i.  p.  87,  ed.  Gaisford)  records  the  change  of 
this  appellation  into  Phoenix.  The  Septuagint  fre- 
quently renders  the  Hebrew  Canaan  and  Canaanite 
by  Phoenicia  and  Phoenician.  In  Hebrew,  Chna  or 

Canaan  signifies  a low  or  flat  land,  from  5^^^, “to be 
low,”  in  allusion  to  the  low  land  of  the  coast.  Its 
Greek  name  has  been  variously  deduced  from 

the  brother  of  Cadmus,  from  the  palm-tree,  from  the 
purple  or  blood-red  dye,  (poivos,  which  formed  the 
staple  of  Phoenician  commerce,  and  from  the  Red 
Sea,  or  JIare  Erythraeum,  where  the  Phoenicians 
are  supposed  to  have  originally  dwelt.  (Steph.  B. 
s.  V. ; Sil.  Ital.  i.  89  ; Hesych.  s.  v.  (poivdv  • Ach. 
Tatius,  ii.  4 ; Strab.  i.  p.  42,  &c.)  Of  all  these 
etymologies  the  second  is  the  most  probable,  as  it 
accords  with  the  practice  of  antiquity  in  many  other 
instances. 

II.  Physical  Geography. 

The  boundaries  of  Phoenicia  are  not  very  clearly 
laid  down  in  ancient  writers.  The  Mediterranean 
sea  on  the  W.  and  Lebanon  on  the  E.  form  natural 
limits  ; but  on  the  N.  and  S.  they  are  variously 
fixed.  According  to  Herodotus  the  N.  boundary  of 
Phoenicia  was  the  bay  of  Myriandrus,  whilst  on  the 
S.  it  terminated  a little  below  Mount  Carmel,  or 
where  the  territory  of  Judaea  touched  the  sea  (iii. 
5,  iv.  38.  vii.  89).  Strabo  makes  it  extend  from 
Orthosia  on  the  N.,  to  Pelusium  in  Egypt  on  the 
S.  (xvi.  pp.  753,  756).  But  Phoenicia,  considered 
as  a political  confederation,  neither  reached  so  far 
N.  as  the  boundary  of  Herodotus,  nor  so  far  S.  as 
that  of  Strabo.  Myriandrus  was  indeed  inhabited 
by  Phoenicians ; but  it  apiiears  to  have  been  only 
a colony,  and  was  separated  from  Phoenicia,  pro- 
perly so  called,  by  an  intervening  tract  of  the  Syrian 
coast.  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  4.  § 6.)  The  more  accu- 
rate boundaries  of  Phoenicia,  and  which  will  be 
adopted  here,  are  those  laid  down  by  Pliny  (v.  17), 
which  include  it  between  Aradus  on  the  N.,  and  the 
river  Ohorseas  or  Crocodilon  on  the  S.  The  same 
limits  are  given  in  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  § 4),  except 
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that  he  makes  the  river  Eleutherus  the  N.  boun- 
dary, and  does  not  mention  Arad  ns,  u hicii  lay  a 
little  to  the  N.  of  that  stream.  There  can  be  no 
question,  however,  that  Aradus  belonged  to  Phoe- 
nicia. So,  too,  at  the  southern  extremity,  the  town 
of  Dora  was  unquestionably  Phoenician,  whilst 
Caesarea,  the  first  town  S.  of  the  Chorseus,  be- 
longed to  Palestine. 

Phoenicia,  as  thus  defined,  lies  between  lat.  32° 
38'  and  34°  52'  N.,  and  long.  35 — 36°  E.  It  forms 
a narrow  slip  of  land  about  120  miles  in  length, 
and  seldom  more,  but  frequently  less,  than  12  miles 
broad.  The  range  of  Libanus,  which  skirts  the 
greater  part  of  its  eastern  side,  throws  out  spurs 
wliich  form  promontories  on  the  coast,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  are  Theu-prosopon  (i^eon- 
'npoawTTov')  between  the  towns  of  Trieris  and  Botrys, 
and  the  Promontorium  Album  between  Tyre  and 
Ecdippa.  Farther  to  the  S.  Mount  Carmel  forms 
another  bold  promontory.  The  whole  of  Phoenicia 
presents  a succession  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  is 
traversed  by  numerous  small  rivei’s  which  descend 
from  the  mountains  and  render  it  well  watered  and 
fruitful.  The  coast-line  trends  in  a south-westerly 
direction;  so  that  whilst  its  northern  extremity  lies 
nearly  under  long.  36°,  its  southern  one  is  about 
under  35°.  Aradus,  its  most  northerly  town,  lies 
on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  between  2 and  3 
miles  from  the  mainland,  and  nearly  opposite  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  Mount  Bargylus.  On  the 
coast  over  against  it  lay  Antaradus.  From  this 
point  to  Tripolis  the  coast  forms  an  extensive  bay, 
into  which  several  rivers  fall,  the  principal  being  the 
Eleutherus  (^Nahr-el-Kebh'),  which  flows  through 
the  valley  between  Blount  Bargylus  and  Libanus. 
'fo  the  N.  of  the  Eleutherus  lie  the  towns  of  Simyra 
andMarathus;  to  the  S.  the  principal  town  before 
arriving  at  Tripolis  was  Orthosia,  close  to  the  sea- 
shore. Tripolis  stands  on  a promontoiy  about  half 
a mile  broad,  and  running  a mile  into  the  .sea.  It 
is  washed  by  a little  river  now  called  El-Kadlsha, 
“ the  holy.”  'fripolis  derived  its  name  from  being 
the  federal  town  of  the  three  leading  Phoenician 
cities.  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus,  each  of  which  had 
here  its  separate  quarter.  To  the  S.  of  Tripolis  the 
country  rises  into  chalk  hills,  which  press  so  closely 
on  the  sea  as  to  leave  no  room  for  cultivation,  and 
scarcely  even  for  a road,  and  which  form  the  bold 
promontory  already  mentioned  of  Theuprosopon. 
(Ras-esSheJcah.)  The  chief  towns  of  this  district 
are  Calamos  and  Trieris.  To  the  S.  of  Theu- 
prosopon the  hills  recede  a little  from  the  sea,  but 
at  a distance  of  between  20  and  30  miles  form 
another  lofty  promontory  called  Climax  (^Ras  Walta 
Sillan),  from  the  circumstance  that  the  steepness 
of  the  cliffs  rendered  it  necessary  to  cut  steps  in 
them.  Along  this  tract  several  rivers  descend  into 
the  sea,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Adonis  {Ncdir- 
el-Ibrahim).  The  chief  towns  are  Botrys,  7 miles 
S.  of  Theuprosopon,  and  Byblus,  a little  S.  of  the 
Adonis.  Palai-byblus  lay  still  further  S.,  but  its  site 
is  unknown.  Aphaca,  noted  for  its  licentious  wor- 
ship of  Venus,  was  seated  in  the  interior,  at  the 
source  of  the  river  Adonis  in  Libanus.  'The  pro- 
montory of  Climax  formed  the  N.  point  of  the  bay, 
now  called  Kesruan^  the  S.  extremity  of  which,  at 
a distance  of  about  12  miles,  is  formed  by  the  head- 
land Ras-en-Nahr-el-Kelb,  on  which  the  town  of 
Bei-ytus  formerly  stood.  At  about  the  middle  of 
this  bay  the  river  Lycus  (^Nahr-el-Kelb)  discharges 
itself  into  the  sea  through  a narrow  chasm  the 
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nearly  perpendicular  cliffs  of  which  are  200  feet  in 
height.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  valley  of 
the  Lycus  rises  the  Gebel-d-Sannin,  the  highest 
summit  of  Libanus.  'Ihe  southern  side  of  this 
valley  is  enclosed  by  steep  and  almost  inaccessible 
cliffs,  up  the  face  of  which  traces  of  a road  are  still 
visible,  made  probably  by  the  Egyptians  during 
their  wars  in  Palestine.  A lower  and  broader  road 
of  more  gradual  ascent  was  constructed  by  the  em- 
peror M.  Aurelius.  'To  the  S.  of  this  spot,  the  plain 
between  Libanus  and  the  sea  at  Berytus  is  of  greater 
length  than  in  any  other  part  of  Phoenicia.  The 
land,  which  consists  of  gentle  undulations,  is  very 
fertile,  and  produces  orange  and  mulberry  ti’ees  in 
abundance.  This  plain  extends  southwards  as  far 
as  the  river  Tamyras,  a distance  of  about  10 
miles.  Berytus  (Beirout')  is  washed  by  tlie  river 
Magoras.  From  the  headland  on  which  it  stands — • 
the  most  projecting  point  in  Phoenicia  — the  coast 
again  forms  a long  cuiwe  down  to.  Sidon.  On  this 
part  of  the  coast  stand  the  towns  of  Platanus  and 
Porphyrium.  A little  to  the  N.  of  Platanus  is 
the  river  Tamyras  {Damour)^  already  mentioned, 
and  between  Porphyrium  .and  Sidon  the  river  Bos- 
trenus  (^Auwaleh).  To  the  S.  of  the  Tamyras  the 
country  again  becomes  i-ugged  and  barren,  and  the 
hills  press  closely  upon  the  sea.  The  narrow  plain 
of  the  Bostrenus,  however,  about  2 miles  broad,  is 
of  the  highest  fertility,  and  produces  the  finest  fruits 
in  Syria.  Sidon  stands  on  a small  promontory 
about  2 miles  S.  of  the  Bostrenus.  From  Sidon  a 
plain  extends  to  a distance  of  about  8 miles  S.,  as 
far  as  Sarepta,  the  Zarepthah  of  the  Book  of  Kings 
(1  Kings,  xvii.  9),  which  stands  on  an  eminence  near 
the  sea.  From  Sarepta  to  'lyre  is  about  20  miles. 
Nine  miles  to  the  N.  of  Tyre  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Ornithonopolis  is  supposed  to  be  marked  by  a place 
called  Adnon  or  Adloun.  At  this  place  the  plain, 
which  had  expanded  after  passing  Sarepta,  again 
contracts  to  about  2 miles,  and  runs  along  the  coast 
in  gentle  undulations  to  Tyre,  where  it  expands  to  a 
width  of  about  5 miles.  The  hills  which  bound  it 
are,  however,  of  no  great  height,  and  are  cultivated 
to  the  summit.  At  about  5 miles  N.  of  Tyre  this 
plain  is  crossed  by  the  river  Kasimieh,  supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  Leontes,  the  most  considerable  of 
Phoenicia,  and  the  only  one  which  makes  its  way 
through  the  barrier  of  the  mountains.  It  rises  in 
the  valley  of  Bekaa,  between  Libanus  and  Anti- 
libanus,  at  a height  of  4000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  upper  part  of  its  course,  in  which  it 
is  known  by  the  name  of  El-Litani,  is  consequently 
precipitous  and  romantic,  till  it  forces  its  way  through 
the  defiles  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Libanus. 
Sudden  and  violent  gusts  of  wind  frequently  rush 
down  its  valley,  rendering  the  navigation  of  this 
part  of  the  coast  very  dangerous.  From  Tyre,  the 
site  of  which  will  be  found  described  under  its  proper 
head,  the  coast  runs  in  a westerly  direction  for  a 
distance  of  about  8 miles,  to  the  Promontorium 
Album  (^Ras-el-Abiad),  before  mentioned, — a bluff 
headland  consisting  of  white  perpendicular  cliffs 
300  feet  high.  The  road  from  Tyre  to  its  summit 
seems  originally  to  have  consisted  of  a series  of 
steps,  whence  it  was  called  Climax  'lyriorum,  or 
the  Tyrian  staircase;  but  subsequently  a road  was 
laboriously  cut  through  the  rock,  it  is  said,  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  From  this  promontory  the 
coast  pi'oceeds  in  a straight  and  almost  southerly 
direction  to  Ptolemais  or  Acco  (Acre),  a distance  of 
between  20  and  30  miles.  About  midway  lay 
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Ecdippa,  now  Zd>^  the  Achzib  of  Scripture  (Josh. 
' xix.  29),  regarded  by  the  Jews  after  the  captivity  as 
tlie  northern  boundary  of  Judaea.  Ptolemais  stands 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Belus  (Naaman), 
but  at  a little  distance  from  it.  To  the  SE,  a fertile 
plain  stretches  itself  out  as  far  as  the  hills  of  Galilee. 
From  Ptolemais  the  coast  forms  a deep  bay,  about 
8 miles  across,  the  further  extremity  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  promontory  of  Carmel.  It  is  now 
called  the  bay  or  gulf  of  Khaifa.  The  bold  and 
lofty  headland  of  Carmel  is  only  a continuation  or 
spur  of  the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  a range  of 
no  great  height,  from  1200  to  1500  feet,  which 
runs  for  1 8 miles  in  a direction  from  SE.  to  NW., 
gradually  sinking  as  it  approaches  the  coast.  A 
convent  near  the  cape  or  promontory  is  about  582 
feet  above  the  sea.  On  its  NE.  side  flows  the 
! Kishon  of  Scripture,  which,  when  not  swollen  by 
rains,  is  a small  stream  finding  its  way  through  the 
sand  into  the  sea.  Towards  the  bay  the  sides  of 
Carmel  are  steep  and  rugged,  but  on  the  south  they 
slope  gently  and  are  more  fertile.  Carmel  was 
celebrated  in  Hebrew  song  for  its  beauty  and  fer- 
tility ; and  though  its  orchards  and  vineyards  no 
longer  exist,  the  richness  of  the  soil  is  still  marked 
by  the  profusion  of  its  shrubs  and  the  luxuriance  of 
its  wild-flowers.  From  the  promontory  of  Carmel 
the  coast  gradually  sinks,  and  at  its  lowest  point 
stands  Dora,  a town  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  Phoenician  purple.  Beyond 
this  point  we  shall  not  pursue  the  description  of  the 
coast ; for  although  between  Dora  and  Egypt  some 
towns  aiX5  found  which  were  inhabited  by  Phoe- 
nicians, yet  in  their  geogiaphical  distribution  they 
belong  more  properly  to  Palestine. 

That  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  w'ashed 
the  coast  of  Phoenicia  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
rh  ^oiviKiov  irikayos  (Agathem.  ii.  14),  or 
^aka<raa  (Dion.  Per.  v.  117),  and  by  the  Latins 
Mare  Phoenicium.  (Plin.  v.  13,  ix.  12,  &c.)  Its 

(southern  portion,  as  far  as  Sidon,  is  affected  by  the 
currents  which  carry  the  alluvial  soil  brought  clown 
by  the  Nile  to  the  eastward  ; so  that  towns  which 
were  once  maritime  are  now  become  inland,  and  the 
famous  harbours  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  are  nearly  choked 
with  sand. 

The  climate  of  Phoenicia  is  tempered  by  the 
vicinity  of  Lebanon,  which  is  capped  with  snow 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  retains  it 
in  its  ravines  even  during  the  heats  of  summer. 

I f (Tac.  Hist.  V.  6.)  Hence  the  temperature  is  much 
lower  than  might  be  expected  from  the  latitude. 
At  Beirout,  wdiich  lies  in  the  centre  of  Phoenicia, 
the  usual  summer  heat  is  about  90°  Fahrenheit, 
whilst  the  winter  temperature  is  rarely  lower  than 
50°.  In  the  mountains,  however,  the  winter  is 
severe,  and  heavy  falls  of  snow  take  place.  The 
rainy  season  commences  towards  the  end  of  October, 
or  beginning  of  November,  from  which  time  till 
March  there  are  considerable  falls  of  rain  or  snow. 
From  May  till  October  rain  is  very  unusual. 

As  Phoenicia,  though  small  in  extent,  is,  from  its 
configuration  and  natural  features,  subject  to  a great 
variety  of  climate,  so  its  vegetable  productions  are 
necessarily  very  various.  The  sides  of  Lebanon  are 
clothed  with  pines,  firs,  and  cypress,  besides  its  far- 
famed  cedars.  The  lowlands  produce  corn  of  all 
sorts,  peaches,  pomegranates,  grapes,  oranges,  citrons, 
figs,  dates,  and  other  fruits.  It  also  yields  sugar, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  silk.  The  whole  country  is 
subject  to  earthquakes,  the  effect  of  volcanic  agency ; 
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from  wdiich  cause,  as  well  as  from  the  action  of  the 
currents  already  mentioned,  both  Tyre  and  Sidor 
have  suffered  changes  which  render  them  no  longer 
to  be  recognised  from  ancient  descriptions.  In  some 
places  the  coast  has  been  depressed  by  earthquakes, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lycus  are  traces  of 
submerged  quarries.  (Bertou,  Topogr.  de  Tyr.  p. 
54.)  In  like  manner,  the  lake  Ceiidevia,  at  the 
foot  of  Carmel,  in  which  Pliny  (v.  1 7)  describes  the 
river  Belus  as  rising,  has  now  disappeared ; though 
Shaw  (Trav.  ii.  33)  mentions  some  pools  near  its 
source.  The  geological  structure  of  Phoenicia  is 
recent,  and  consists  of  chalk  and  sandstone,  the 
higher  mountains  being  formed  of  the  Jura  lime- 
stone. The  only  metal  found  is  iron,  which  occurs 
in  considerable  quantities  in  the  hills  above  Beirout. 
In  the  sandstone  of  the  same  district,  bituminous 
wood  and  brown  coal  are  found,  but  in  small 
quantities  and  impregnated  with  sulphur. 

III.  Ethnological  Eelations  of  the 
Phoenicians. 

The  Phoenicians  were  called  by  the  Greeks 
4>0£Vi«:6s  (Horn.  Od.  iv.  84;  Herod,  i.  1;  Thucyd. 

i.  8,  &c.),  and  by  the  Komans  Phoenices  (Cic.  N.  I). 

ii.  41  ; Mela,  i.  12  ; Plin.  v.  13,  &c.).  They  were 
a branch  of  the  great  Semitic  or  Aramaean  race. 
The  Scriptures  give  no  intimation  that  they  were 
not  indigenous;  and  when  the  Hebrews  settled  in 
Canaan,  Sidon  and  Tyre  were  already  flourishing 
cities.  (Josh.  xix.  28,  29.)  By  classing,  however, 
the  Phoenicians,  or  Canaanites,  among  the  descend- 
ants of  Ham  (Genesis^  x.  15),  the  Scriptures  imply 
an  immigration.  The  reason  of  this  classification, 
was  probably  their  colour,  the  darkness  of  their  com- 
plexion indicating  a southern  origin ; yet  their 
language,  a safer  criterion,  marks  them,  as  we  have 
said,  for  a Semitic  race.  This,  though  not  strictly 
identical  with  the  Hebrew,  w'as  the  nearest  allied  tc 
it  of  all  the  Semitic  tongues.  St.  Jerome  (Comm,  in 
Jer.  XXV.  21)  and  St.  Augustine  (Tract.  15  in 
Evang.  Joan.)  testify  that  the  Punic  language 
resembled  the  Hebrew.  The  same  affinity  is  ob- 
servable in  Punic  words  preserved  in  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  ; as  in  the  Poenulus  of  Plautus, 
especially  since  the  improvement  of  the  text  by  the 
collation  of  Mai.  The  similarity  is  also  evinced  by 
bilingual  inscriptions  discovered  at  Athens,  where 
many  Phoenicians  were  settled,  as  wdll  be  related  in 
the  sequel.  But  perhaps  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable proofs  is  the  insenption  on  the  Cartha- 
ginian tablet  discovered  at  Marseilles  in  1845,  of 
which  74  words,  out  of  94,  occur  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

Profane  writers  describe  the  Phoenicians  as  im- 
migrants from  the  borders  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Thus  Herodotus  (i.  1,  vii.  89)  asserts  that  they 
originally  dwelt  on  the  Erythraean  sea;  an  appella- 
tion which,  in  his  language,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
other  ancient  writers,  embraces  not  only  the  present 
Red  Sea,  but  also  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian 
Ocean.  To  the  same  purpose  is  the  testimony  of 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  7GG),  who  adds  that  there  were  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  two  islands,  Tyrus  and  Arad  us, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  had  temples  resembling 
those  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  who  claimed  the  like- 
named  islands  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  as 
their  colonies.  Heeren  (Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  56, 
Eng.  trans.),  who  admits  that  traces  of  Phoenician 
w'orkmanship  and  buildings  have  lately  been  dis- 
covered in  these  islands,  reverses  the  parejitage,  and 
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makes  them  to  be  colonies  of  their  more  celebrated 
namesakes,  in  opposition  to  the  testimony  of  Strabo, 
and  without  producing  any  counter  authority.  The 
isle  of  Tylus  or  Tyrus  is  likewise  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (vi.  32).  The  account  given  by  Justin  is  in 
harmony  with  these  authorities  (xviii.  3).  He  de- 
scribes the  Tyrians  as  having  been  distiu-bed  in  their 
native  seats  by  an  earthquake,  and  as  migrating 
thence,  first  to  what  he  calls  the  “Assyrian  lake,” 
and  subsequently  to  the  shoi'es  of  the  Mediterranean. 
A recent  writer  (Kenrick,  Phoenicia,  p.  47)  takes 
this  Assyrian  lake  to  have  been  Gennesaret  or  the 
Dead  Sea,  as  there  was  no  other  collection  of  waters 
in  S.  Assyria  to  which  the  term  could  be  applied. 
This  would  have  formed  a natural  resting-place  in 
the  journey  of  the  emigrants.  It  must  not,  however, 
be  concealed,  that  the  account  of  these  writers  has 
been  rejected  by  several  very  eminent  authors,  as 
Bochart,  Hengstenberg,  Heeren,  Niebuhr,  and  others, 
and  more  recently  by  Movers,  a writer  who  has  paid 
great  attention  to  Phoenician  history,  and  who  has 
discussed  this  question  at  considerable  length.  (Z>i'e 
Phonizier,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  23  — 62.)  His  prin- 
cipal arguments  are,  that  the  Phoenician  ti-aditions, 
which  go  back  to  the  primitive  chaos,  represent  even 
the  gods,  as  well  as  the  invention  of  all  the  arts  of 
life,  as  indigenous  ; that  the  Scriptures,  whose 
testimony  is  preferable,  both  on  account  of  its 
antiquity,  and  because  it  arose  out  of  the  bosom  of 
the  people  themselves,  make  no  mention  of  any 
such  immigration,  though  at  that  time  its  memory 
could  not  have  been  obliterated  had  it  really 
occurred,  and  though  it  would  have  served  the 
purpose  of  the  Jews  to  represent  the  Canaanites  as 
intruders;  and  that  the  name  of  the  people,  being 
derived  from  the  character  of  the  land,  as  well  as  the 
appellations  of  different  tribes,  such  as  the  Gibli  at 
By  bins,  the  Sidonians  at  Sidon,  &c.,  mark  them  as 
indigenous.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
Phoenician  traditions  rest  on  the  equivocal  authority 
of  the  pretended  Sanconiatho,  and  come  to  us  in  so 
questionable  a shape  that  they  may  evidently  be 
made  to  serve  any  purpose.  Thus  Movers  himself 
quotes  a passage  from  Sanconiatho  (vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p. 
28),  to  the  effect  that  the  Tyrians  invented  ship- 
building, because  it  directly  contradicts  the  state- 
ment that  they  were  the  descendants  of  a sea-faring 
people  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  ; although 
he  had  previously  cited  the  same  passage  (vol.  i.  p. 
143)  in  proof  of  the  Euhemerism  of  Philo- Sanco- 
niatho, who,  it  is  there  said,  attributed  the  invention 
of  navigation  to  the  Cabiri  merely  because  the  Phoe- 
nician mariners  considered  themselves  as  sailing 
under  the  protection  of  their  deities.  Can  such 
testimony  be  compared  with  that  of  the  “loyal- 
hearted  and  truthful  Herodotus,”  as  Movers  cha- 
racterises him  (vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  134),  who,  be  it 
observed,  also  founds  his  account  on  the  traditions  of 
the  Phoenicians  (cos  auroi  Xiyovai,  vii.  89),  and 
who  could  have  had  no  possible  interest  in  misrepre- 
senting them?  Nor  could  the  natural  vanity  of  the 
Phoenicians  have  found  any  gi-atification  in  mislead- 
ing him  on  this  point,  since  the  tradition  lessened, 
rather  than  enhanced,  the  splendour  of  their  origin. 
The  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  subject  is 
merely  negative  ; nor,  were  it  otherwise,  could  they 
be  taken  as  a certain  guide  in  ethnological  inquiries. 
They  were  not  written  with  that  view,  and  we  have 
already  adverted  to  a discrepancy  in  their  treatment 
of  this  subject.  The  question,  however,  is  too  long 
to  be  fully  discussed  in  this  place.  We  have  merely 
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adverted  to  some  of  the  principal  heads,  and  they 
who  wish  to  pursue  the  inquiry  further  are  referred 
to  the  passage  in  Movers  work  already  indicated, 
and  to  Mr.  Kenrick’s  Phoenicia  (chap.  iii.). 

IV.  History. 

Our  knowledge  of  Phoenician  history  is  only 
fragmentary.  Its  native  records,  both  literary  and 
monumental,  hare  almost  utterly  perished  ; and  we 
are  thus  reduced  to  gather  from  scattered  notices  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  and  sometimes  to  supply  by  inference,  the 
annals  of  a country  which  stands  the  second  in  point 
of  antiquity,  which  for  some  thousands  of  years 
played  a considerable  part  in  the  world,  and  to  which 
Europe  owes  the  germs  of  her  civilisation. 

If  we  accept  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  the 
Phoenicians  must  have  appeared  upon  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean  at  least  twenty-seven  or  twenty- 
eight  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  age  of  Hercules,  respecting  which 
the  Egyptian  chronology  differed  very  widely  from 
the  Greek,  that  conscientious  historian  resolved  to 
inquire  for  himself,  and  accordingly  sailed  to  Tyre, 
where  he  had  heard  that  there  was  a famous  temple 
of  Hercules.  It  was,  therefore,  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  a chronological  point  that  he  was 
at  the  trouble  of  making  this  voyage,  and  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  adopt  the  infonn- 
ation  which  he  received  from  the  priests  w-ithout 
some  examination.  From  these  he  learned  that  the 
temple  had  existed  2300  years,  and  that  it  was 
coeval  with  the  foundation  of  Tyre  (ii.  43,  44). 
Now,  as  Herodotus  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century  before  our  aera,  it  follow'S 
that  Tyre  must  have  been  founded  about  2750 
years  b.  c.  The  high  antiquity  of  this  date  is 
undoubtedly  startling,  and  on  that  account  has 
been  rejected  by  several  critics  and  historians.  Yet 
it  does  not  appear  why  it  should  be  regarded  as 
altogether  improbable.  The  chronology  of  the  Jews 
is  carried  back  more  than  2000  years  B.  c. ; yet  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  uniformly  intimate  the  much 
higher,  and  indeed  immemorable,  antiquity  of  the 
Canaanites.  Again,  if  we  look  at  Egypt,  this  aera 
would  fall  under  the  1 ith  dynasty  of  its  kings* 
(2750 — 2631  B.  c.),  who  had  had  an  historical  ex- 
istence, and  to  whom  many  conquests  ai-e  attributed 
before  this  period.  This  dynasty  was  followed  by 
that  of  the  Hyksos,  who  were  probably  Canaanites, 
and  are  described  by  Manetho  as  skilled  in  the  art 
of  war,  and  of  fortifying  camps  and  cities.  (Sync, 
pp.  113,  114;  Schol.  in  Platon.  Tim.  vol.  vii.  p. 
288,  ed.  Tauchn.) 

If  Sidon  was  older  than  Tyre,  and  its  mother- 
city,  as  it  claimed  to  be,  this  would  add  some 
difficulty  to  the  question,  by  carrying  back  the  chro- 
nology to  a still  higher  period.  But  even  this  ob- 
jection cannot  be  regarded  as  fatal  to  the  date  as- 
signed to  Tyre.  Cities  at  so  short  a distjince  might 
easily  have  been  planted  by  one  another  within  a 
very  brief  space  of  time  from  their  origin ; and  the 
contest  between  them  in  ancient  times  for  priority, 
not  only  shows  that  the  question  was  a very  am- 
biguous one,  but  also  leads  to  the  inference  that  the 
difference  in  their  dates  could  not  have  been  very 
great.  The  weight  of  ancient  evidence  on  either 
side  of  the  question  is  pretty  nearly  balanced.  On 


♦ This  is  the  date  assigned  by  Movers ; but  by 
some  authorities  it  is  placed  later. 
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one  side  it  is  alleged  that  Sidon  is  styled  in  Scripture 
the  eldest  born  of  Canaan  xlix.  13),  wliilst 

Tyre  is  not  mentioned  till  the  invasion  of  Palestine 
by  the  Israelites.  (^Josh.xix.  29.)  But  in  the  former 
passage  there  is  nothing  to  connect  the  person 
with  the  city ; and  the  second  argument  is  at  best 
only  negative.  It  is  further  urged  that  the  name  of 
Tyre  does  not  once  occur  in  Homer,  though  the 
Sidonians  are  frequently  mentioned;  and  in  one  pas- 
sage (^Od.  xiii.  285)  Sidonia  is  used  as  the  general 
name  of  Phoenicia.  This,  however,  only  shows  that, 
in  the  time  of  Homer,  Sidonia  was  the  leading  city, 
and  does  not  prove  that  it  was  founded  before  Tyre. 
The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  silence  of 
Scripture.  That  Tyre  was  in  existence,  and  must 
liave  been  a flourishing  city  in  the  time  of  Homer,  is 
unquestionable ; since,  as  will  be  seen  further  on, 
she  founded  the  colony  of  Gadeira,  or  Cadiz,  not 
long  after  the  Trojan  War ; and  many  years  of 
commercial  prosperity  must  have  elapsed  before 
she  could  have  planted  so  distant  a possession. 
Poets,  who  are  not  bound  to  historical  accuracy,  will 
often  use  one  name  in  preference  to  another  merely 
because  it  is  more  sonorous,  or  for  some  similar 
reason;  and  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  756),  in  commenting 
upon  this  very  circumstance  of  Homer’s  silence, 
observes  that  it  was  only  the  poets  who  glorified 
Sidon,  whilst  the  Phoenician  colonists,  both  in  Africa 
and  Spain,  gave  the  preference  to  Tyre.  This  pas- 
sage has  been  cited  in  proof  of  Strabo’s  own  decision 
in  favour  of  Sidon;  but,  from  the  ambiguous  word- 
ing of  it,  nothing  certain  can  be  concluded.  Movers 
(ii.  pt.  i.  p.  118)  even  construes  it  in  favour  of 
Tyre ; but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  opposite 
view  is  rather  strengthened  by  another  passage 
(i.  p.  40)  in  which  Strabo  calls  Sidon  the  metropolis 
of  the  Phoenicians  (tV  fir]Tp6iro\iv  avruv').  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  all  the 
j most  ancient  Phoenician  traditions  relate  to  Tyre, 

I and  not  to  Sidon  ; that  Tyre  is  called  ixarepa  ^oi- 

I v'lKav  by  Meleager  the  epigrammatist  (^Anth.  Grace. 

I vii.  428.  13),  who  lived  before  the  time  of  Strabo ; 

! that  an  inscription  to  the  same  effect  is  found  on  a 

i coin  of  Antiochus  IV.,  b.  c.  175 — 164  (Gesen. 

I Mon.  Phoen.  i.  262) ; and  that  the  later  Roman 

and  Greek  writers  seem  unanimously  to  have  re- 
! garded  the  claim  of  Tyre  to  superior  antiquity  as 

! preferable.  Thus  the  emperor  Hadrian  settled  the 

] ancient  dispute  in  favour  of  that  city  (Suidas,  b.  v. 

naoAos  Tepios),  and  other  testimonies  will  be  found 
I in  Orosius  (iii.  16),  Ulpian  (Biff.  tit.  xxv.),  and 

I Eunapius  (w.  Porphyr.  p.  7,  ed.  Wytt.)  It  may 

' also  be  remarked  that  if  the  Phoenicians  came  from 

j the  Persian  Gulf,  the  name  of  Tyre  shows  that  it 

must  have  been  one  of  their  earliest  settlements  on 
the  Mediterranean.  This  dispute,  however,  was  not 
I confined  to  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  Byblus  and  Berytus 

I also  claimed  to  be  regarded  as  the  oldest  of  the 

I Phoenician  cities. 

i But  however  this  may  be,  it  seems  certain  that 
; the  latest  of  the  Phoenician  settlements  in  Syria, 

' which  was,  perhaps,  Hamath  or  Epiphania  on  the 
; Orontes,  preceded  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the 
j Jews,  which  event  is  usually  placed  in  the  year 
1450  B.  c.  The  expedition  of  Joshua  into  Canaan 
is  one  of  the  earliest  events  known  in  the  history  of 
the  Phoenicians.  In  order  to  oppose  his  progress, 
the  king  of  Hazor  organised  a confederacy  of  the 
Canaanite  states.  (Josh.  ii.  10.)  But  the  allies 
1 were  overthrown  with  great  slaughter.  Hazor  was 
j taken  and  destroyed,  and  the  territory  of  the  o»n- 
I von.  II. 

i 
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federate  kings,  with  the  exception  of  a few  fortresses, 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Israelites.  The  defeated 
host  was  pursued  as  far  as  Sidon  ; but  neither  that 
nor  any  other  town  of  Phoenicia,  properly  so  willed, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  nor  on  the  whole 
does  the  expedition  of  Joshua  seem  to  have  had 
much  effect  on  its  political  condition.  Yet  there 
was  a constant  succession  of  hostilities  between  the 
Phoenicians  and  some  of  the  Jewish  tribes ; and  in 
the  book  of  Judges  (x.  12)  we  find  the  Sidonians 
mentioned  among  the  oppressors  of  Israel. 

Sidon,  then,  must  have  early  risen  to  be  a pow'er- 
ful  kingdom,  as  may  indeed  be  also  inferred  from 
the  Homeric  poems,  in  which  its  trade  and  manufac- 
tures are  frequently  alluded  to.  Yet  a year  before 
the  capture  of  Troy,  the  Sidonians  were  defeated  by 
the  king  of  Ascalon,  and  they  were  obliged  to  take 
refuge — or  at  all  events  a great  proportion  of  them 
— at  Tyre.  (Justin,  xviii.  3.)  We  are  ignorant 
how  this  conquest  was  effected.  The  name  of 
Ascalon  probably  represents  the  whole  pentapolis  of 
Philistia;  and  we  know  that  shortly  after  this  event 
the  Philistines  were  powerful  enough  to  reduce  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  to  the  condition  of  a tributary, 
and  to  retain  it  as  such  till  the  time  of  David. 
Justin,  in  the  passage  just  cited,  speaks  of  Tyre  as 
founded  by  the  Sidonians  (condiderunt)  on  this  oc- 
casion. This  expression,  however,  by  no  means 
implies  a first  foundation,  since  in  the  next  chapter 
he  again  uses  the  same  word  to  denote  the  restora- 
tion of  Tyre  by  Alexander  the  Great.  It  has  been 
already  said,  as  will  appear  at  greater  length  in  the 
account  of  the  Phoenician  colonies,  that  Tyre  must 
have  been  a city  of  considerable  importance  before 
this  period.  The  account  of  Justin  is  corroborated 
by  Josephus,  who,  in  allusion  no  doubt  to  the  same 
event,  places  the  foundation  of  Tyre  240  years  before 
that  of  Solomon’s  temple.  (Ant.  viii.  3.)  If  Justin 
followed  the  computation  of  the  Parian  marble,  the 
fall  of  Troy  took  place  in  the  year  1209  b.  c.;  and 
if  the  disputed  date  of  Solomon’s  temple  be  fixed  at 
969  B.  c.,  the  aera  adopted  by  Movers  (Phon.  ii. 
pt.  i.  p.  149),  then  969  + 240=1209.  Josephus, 
in  the  passage  cited,  uses  the  word  oXKrjais,  “ a 
dwelling  in,”  and  could  no  more  have  .meant  the 
original  foundation  of  Tyre  than  Justin,  since  that 
city  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  in  exist- 
ence two  centuries  and  a half  before  the  building  of 
the  temple. 

From  the  period  of  the  Sidonian  migration.  Tyre 
must  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Phoenician 
nation.  During  the  headship  of  Sidon,  the  history 
of  Phoenicia  is  mythical.  Phoenix,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  the  father  of  Cadmus  and  Europa,  is  a 
mere  personification  of  the  country;  Belus,  the  firat 
king,  is  the  god  Baal;  and  Agenor,  the  reputed 
founder  both  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  is  nothing  but  a 
Greek  epithet,  perhaps  of  Hercules.  The  history  of  ■ 
Tyre  also,  before  the  age  of  Solomon,  is  unconnected. 
Solomon’s  relations  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  led 
Josephus  to  search  the  Tyrian  histories  of  Dius  and 
Menander.  Hiram  succeeded  Abibal;  and  from 
this  time  to  the  foundation  of  Carthage  there  is  a 
regular  succession  of  dates  and  reigns. 

Tyre  was  in  fact  a double  city,  the  original  town 
being  on  the  continent,  and  the  new  one  on  an  island 
about  half  a mile  from  the  shore.  When  the  latter 
was  founded,  the  original  city  obtained  the  name  of 
Palae-Tyrus,  or  Old  Tyre.  The  island,  however, 
was  probably  used  as  a naval  station  from  the  veiy 
earliest  times,  and  as  a place  consecrated  to  the 
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worship  of  the  national  deities  Astarte,  Belus,  and 
particularly  Melcarth,  or  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  Ac- 
cording to  Justin,  indeed,  the  oldest  temple  of  Her- 
cules was  in  Palae-Tyrus  (xi.  10;  comp.  Curt.  iv. 
2);  but  this  assertion  may  have  been  made  by  the 
Tyrians  in  order  to  evade  the  request  of  Alexander, 
who  wished  to  gain  an  entrance  into  their  island 
city  under  pretence  of  sacrificing  to  that  deity. 

Hiram  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Tyre  a little 
before  the  building  of  Solomon’s  temple  (b.  c.  969). 
He  added  to  and  improved  the  new  city,  and  by 
means  of  substructions  even  gained  space  enough  to 
build  a large  square  or  place,  the  eurychorm.  He 
maintained  friendly  relations  with  king  David,  which 
were  confirmed  by  commerce  and  by  intermarriages. 
Hiram  furnished  the  Jewish  monarch  with  cedar- 
wood  and  workmen  to  construct  his  palace,  as  well 
as  materials  for  his  proposed  temple,  the  building  of 
which,  however,  was  reserved  for  his  son.  The 
Plioenicians,  on  the  other  hand,  imported  the  corn 
.and  oil  of  Judah.  Under  the  reign  of  Solomon  this 
intercourse  was  cemented  by  a foi*mal  treaty  of  com- 
merce, by  which  that  monarch  engaged  to  furnish 
yearly  20,000  cors  of  wheat*,  and  the  like  quantity 
of  oil,  for  the  use  of  Hiram’s  household,  while  Hiram, 
in  return,  supplied  Solomon  with  workmen  to  cut 
and  prepare  the  wood  for  his  temple,  and  others 
skilful  in  working  metal  and  stone,  in  engraving, 
dyeing,  and  manufacturing  fine  linen.  Solomon 
also  ceded  to  Tyre  a district  in  Galilee  containing 
twenty  towns.  (1  Kings,  ix.  13;  Joseph,  Ant.  viii. 
5.)  In  these  transactions  we  perceive  the  relations 
of  a commercial  and  an  agricultural  people;  but 
Hiram  was  also  of  great  assistance  to  Solomon  in  his 
maritime  and  commercial  enterprises,  and  his  searches 
after  the  gold  of  Ophir,  when  his  victories  over  the 
Edomites  had  given  him  the  command  of  the  Aelan- 
itic,  or  eastern,  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  pilots  and 
mariners  for  these  voyages  were  furnished  by  Hiram. 
Except,  however,  in  connection  with  the  Israelites, 
we  know  little  concerning  the  reign  of  this  monarch. 
He  appears  to  have  undertaken  an  expedition  against 
Citium  in  Cyprus,  probably  a revolted  colony  of  the 
Plioenicians,  and  to  have  established  a festival  in 
honour  of  Melcarth,  or  Hercules.  (Joseph,  1.  c.)  By 
his  great  works  at  Tyre  he  entailed  an  enormous 
expense  upon  the  people;  and  his  splendid  reign, 
which  lasted  thirty-four  years,  was  followed  at  no 
great  interval  by  political  troubles.  His  dynasty  was 
continued  for  seven  years  in  the  person  of  his  son  Bale- 
azar,  or  Baleastartus,  and  nine  years  in  that  of  his 
grandson  Abdastartus.  The  latter  was  put  to  death 
by  the  four  sons  of  his  nurse,  the  eldest  of  whom 
usurped  the  supreme  power  for  a space  of  twelve 
years.  This  revolution  is  connected  by  Movers 
(ii.pt.  i.  p.  342)  with  the  account  of  the  servile 
insurrection  at  Tyre  given  by  Justin  (xviii.  3),  who, 
however,  with  his  usual  neglect  of  chronology,  has 
placed  it  a great  deal  too  late.  This  interregnum, 
which,  according  to  the  account  adopted,  was  a 
complete  reign  of  teiTor,  was  terminated  by  a counter- 
revolution. The  usurper,  whose  name  is  not  men- 
tioned, either  died  or  was  deposed,  and  the  line  of 
Hiram  was  restored  in  the  person  of  Astartus, — the 
Strata  of  Justin, — a sou  of  Baleastartus.  This 
prince  reigned  twelve  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Astarynius,  or  Aserymus,  who  ruled  nine  years. 
The  latter  was  murdered  by  another  brother,  Phales, 
who  after  reigning  a few  months  was  in  turn  assas- 
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sinated  by  Ithobaal,  a priest  of  Astarte.  Ithobaa!  is 
the  Ethbaal  of  Scripture,  father  of  Jezebel,  the  wife 
of  Ahab,  who  endeavoured  to  restore  the  worship  of 
Baal  and  Ashtoreth  in  the  kingdom  of  her  husband. 
(1  Kings,  xvi.  31.)  In  the  reign  of  Itohbaal  Phoe- 
nicia was  visited  with  a remarkable  drought,  which 
also  prevailed  in  J udaea  in  the  time  of  Ahab.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  viii.  13,  § 2;  1 Kings,  c.  xvii.  7.)  We  know 
nothing  further  of  Ithobaal’s  reign,  except  that  he 
founded  Botrys,  on  the  coast  N.  of  Sidon,  and  Auza 
in  Numidia.  (Joseph,  viii,  7,  13.  § 2.)  He  reigned 
thirty-two  years,  and  was  the  founder  of  a new  dy- 
nasty. Badezor,  his  son,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and 
after  a reign  of  six  years  was  followed  by  Matteu,  or 
Mutto,  who  ruled  for  thirty-two  years.  The  reign  of 
his  successor,  Pygmalion,  brings  us  into  contact  with 
classical  history  and  tradition,  through  the  founda- 
tion of  Carthage  by  his  sister  Elisa,  or  Dido,  which 
took  place  not  long  after  his  accession.  Probably, 
however,  this  was  only  a second  foundation,  as  in  the 
case  of  Tyre  itself.  The  whole  story,  which  indicates 
a struggle  between  an  aristocratical  and  sacerdotal 
party  and  the  monarchical  power,  has  been  obscured 
by  mythical  traditions  and  the  embellishments  of 
poets ; but  it  need  not  be  repeated  here,  as  it  will  be 
found  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mytho- 
logy, s.  V.  Dido. 

Pygmalion  occupied  the  throne  forty-seven  years, 
and  after  his  reign  there  is  a gap  in  the  history  of 
Tyre.  When  we  can  next  trace  the  Phoenicians  in 
the  Scriptures,  we  find  them  at  war  with  Israel.  The 
prophet  Joel,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of 
the  eighth  century  b.  c.,  bitterly  complains  of  the 
outrages  committed  by  Tyre  and  Sidon  on  the  coasts 
of  Judaea,  and  his  complaints  are  repeated  by  Amos, 
a contemporaiy  prophet.  This  was  the  chief  period 
of  the  mantime  ascendency  of  the  Phoenicians,  and 
their  main  offence  seems  to  have  been  the  canying 
off  of  youths  and  maidens  and  selling  them  into 
slavery.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  century  w^e 
find  Isaiah  prophesying  the  destruction  of  Tyre. 
It  was  about  this  period  that  the  Assyrians  began 
to  grasp  at  the  countries  towards  the  west,  and  to 
seek  an  establishment  on  the  sea-board  of  the  Me- 
diterranean ; a policy  which  was  continued  by  the 
succeeding  empires  of  the  Babylonians,  Medes,  and 
Persians.  The  expedition  of  Shalmaneser,  who, 
after  reducing  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  turned  his 
arms  against  Phoenicia,  is  recorded  by  Josephus 
from  the  history  of  Menander.  (^Ant.  ix.  14.) 
After  overrunning  the  whole  of  Phoenicia,  he  retired 
without  attempting  any  permanent  conquest.  He 
seems  to  have  been  assisted  by  sevei-al  Phoenician 
cities,  as  Sidon,  Ace,  and  even  Palae-Tyrus,  which 
were  oppressed  by  the  domination  of  Elulaeus,  king 
of  Tyre.  These  cities  furnished  him  with  sixty 
ships  for  a second  attempt  upon  Tyre ; but  this 
fleet  was  defeated  by  the  Tyrians  with  only  twenty 
vessels,  Shalmaneser  blockaded  them  on  the  land 
side  for  a space  of  five  years,  and  prevented  them 
from  having  any  fresh  water  except  what  they  could 
preserve  in  tanks.  How  this  blockade  ended  we 
are  not  informed,  but  it  was  probably  fruitless. 
We  have  no  further  accounts  of  Elulaeus,  except 
that  he  had  reduced  to  obedience  the  revolted  town 
of  Citium  in  Cyprus  previously  to  this  invasion. 
After  his  reign  another  long  gap  occurs  in  the  his- 
tory of  Phoenicia,  or  rather  of  Tyre,  its  head.  This 
silence  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  enjoying 
the  blessings  of  peace,  and  consequently  increasing 
in  prosperity.  The  Phoenician  alliance  was  courted 
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by  the  Egyptian  monarchs,  and  an  extensive  com- 
merce appears  to  have  been  carried  on  with  the  port 
I of  Naucratis.  The  next  wars  in  which  we  find  the 
Phoenicians  engaged  were  with  the  Babylonians  ; 
though  the  account  of  Berosus,  that  Nabopalassar, 
who  reigned  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century 
, n.  c.,  held  Phoenicia  in  subjection,  and  that  his  son 
Nebuchadnezzar  reduced  it  when  in  a state  of  revolt, 
must  be  regarded  as  doubtful.  At  all  events,  how- 
ever, it  appears  to*  have  been  in  alliance  with  the 
Clialdeans  at  this  period  ; since  we  find  it  related 
tliat  Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  when  at  war  with  that 
nation,  conquered  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia.  (Herod, 
ii.  161  ; Diod.  i.  68.)  When  Nebuchadnezzar  as- 
cended the  throne,  we  find  that,  after  quelling  a 
revolt  of  the  Jews  and  reducing  Jerusalem  (b.  c. 
587),  he  marched  into  Phoenicia,  took  Sidon  appa- 
rently by  assault,  with  dreadful  carnage,  and  pro- 
' ceeded  to  invest  Tyre.  (^EzeTciel,  xxvi.)  For  an 
account  of  this  siege,  one  of  the  most  memorable  in 
ancient  history,  we  are  again  indebted  to  Josephus 
(x.  11),  who  extracted  it  from  Tyrian  annals.  It 
i is  said  to  have  lasted  thirteen  years.  Another 
Ithobaal  was  at  this  time  king  of  Tyre.  The  de- 
scription of  the  siege  by  Ezekiel  would  seem  to 
apply  to  Palae-Tyrus,  though  it  is  probable  that 
insular  Tyre  was  also  attempted.  (Grote,  Hist,  of 
Greece^  iii.  p.  355,  note.)  The  result  of  the  siege  is 
by  no  means  clear.  Berosus,  indeed,  affirms  {ap. 
Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  20)  that  Nebuchadnezzar  sub- 
dued all  Syria  and  Phoenicia ; but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  an  assault  upon  Tyre,  and  the  words  of 
i Ezekiel  (xxix.  17)  seem  to  imply  that  the  siege 

I was  unsuccessful.  The  same  dynasty  continued  to 

j reign.  Ithobaal  was  succeeded  by  Baal ; and  the 

I subsequent  changes  in  the  government  indicate  in- 

I ternal  revolution,  but  not  subjection  to  a foreign 

' power.  The  kings  were  superseded  by  judges  or 

j suftetes,  and  after  a few  years  the  royal  line  ap- 

pears to  have  been  restored ; but  whether  by  the 
I spontaneous  act  of  the  Tyrians,  or  by  compulsion  of 
I the  Babylonians,  is  a disputed  point. 

Ezekiel’s  description  of  Tyre  at  the  breaking  out 
i of  the  Babylonian  war  exhibits  it  as  the  head  of  the 
j Phoenician  states.  Sidon  and  Aradus  are  repre- 
! sented  as  furnishing  soldiers  and  mariners,  and  the 
j artisans  of  Byblus  as  working  in  its  dockyards. 

, {Ezek.  xxvii.  8,  9, 11.)  But  that  war  was  a severe 
blow  to  the  power  of  the  Tyrians,  which  now  began  to 
I decline.  Cyprus  was  wrested  from  them  by  Amasis, 
j king  of  Egypt,  though  a branch  of  the  regal  family 
: of  Tyre  appears  to  have  retained  the  sovereignty  of 

Salamis  for  some  generations.  (Herod,  v.  104 ; 

1 Isocr.  Evag.  p.  79.  1,  2,  28.)  Merbalus  was  suc- 
j ceeded  by  his  brother  Eiramus,  or  Hiram,  during 
whose  reign  Cyrus  conquered  Babylon  (538  b.  c.). 
i When  the  latter  monarch  permitted  the  Jews  to 
rebuild  Jerusalem,  we  find  Tyre  and  Sidon  again 
i assisting  in  the  work  {Ezra,  iii.  7),  a proof  that 

1 their  commerce  was  still  in  a flourishing  state. 

; {Cyropaed.  i.  1.  § 8)  represents  Cyrus  as 

' ruling  over  Phoenicia  as  well  as  Cyprus  and  Egypt; 

I and  though  this  is  not  confirmed  by  any  collateral 

j proof,  they  must  at  all  events  have  very  soon  sub- 

i initted  to  his  son  Cambyses.  (Herod,  iii.  19.) 

j The  relations  with  Persia  seem,  however,  to  have 

j been  thase  of  a voluntaiy  alliance  rather  than  of  a 

j forced  subjection  ; since,  though  the  Phoenicians 

I assisted  Cambyses  against  the  Egyptians,  they  re- 

i fused  to  serve  against  their  colonists  the  Cartha- 

j ginians.  Their  fleet  was  of  great  assistance  to  the 
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Persians,  and  enabled  Darius  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  (Thucyd. 
i.  16  ; Plat.  Menex.  c.  9.)  Phoenicia,  with  Palestine 
and  Cyprus,  formed  the  fifth  of  the  twenty  nomes 
into  which  the  empire  of  Darius  was  divided.  (Herod, 
iii.  91.)  These  nomes  were,  in  fact,  satrapies  ; but 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  interfered  with  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  several  countries  in  which  they 
were  established;  at  all  events  native  princes  con- 
tinued to  reign  in  Phoenicia.  Although  Sidon  be- 
came a royal  Pereian  residence,  it  still  had  its  native 
king,  and  so  also  had  Tyre.  (Herod,  viii.  67.) 
When  Darius  was  meditating  his  expedition  against 
Greece,  Sidon  supplied  two  triremes  and  a storeship 
to  enable  Democedes  to  explore  the  coasts.  (Ib. 
iii.  136.)  Subsequently  the  Phoenicians  provided 
the  Persians  with  a fleet  wherewith  to  reduce  not 
only  the  revolted  Ionian  cities,  but  even  their  own 
former  colony  of  Cyprus.  In  the  last  of  these  en- 
terprises they  were  defeated  by  the  Ionian  fleet 
(Ib.  V.  108,  112);  but  they  were  the  chief  means  of 
reducing  the  island  of  kliletus  (Ib.  vi.  6),  by  the 
defeat  which  they  inflicted  on  the  lonians  off  Lade, 
(lb.  c.  14.)  After  the  subjugation  of  the  Asiatic 
islands,  the  Phoenician  fleet  proceeded  to  the  Thra- 
cian Chersonese,  where  they  captured  Metiochus, 
the  son  of  Miltiades  (Ib.  c.  41),  and  subsequently 
appear  to  have  scoured  the  Aegean  and  to  have 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  Boeotia.  (lb.  c.  118.)  They 
assisted  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against  Greece, 
and  along  with  the  Egyptians  constructed  the  bridge 
of  boats  across  the  Hellespont.  (Ib.  vii.  34.)  They 
helped  to  make  the  canal  over  the  isthmus  of  Mount 
Athos,  in  which,  as  well  as  in  other  engineering 
works,  they  displayed  a skill  much  superior  to  that 
of  the  other  nations  employed.  (Ib.  c.  23.)  In 
the  naval  review  of  Xerxes  in  the  Hellespont  they 
carried  off  the  prize  from  all  competitors  by  the 
excellence  of  their  ships  and  the  skill  of  their  mari- 
ners ; whilst  among  the  Phoenicians  themselves  the 
Sidonians  were  far  the  most  distinguished  (Ib.  cc. 
44,  96),  and  it  was  in  a vessel  belonging  to  the 
latter  people  that  Xerxes  embarked  to  conduct  the 
review,  (lb.  c.  100.)  The  Phoenician  ships  com- 
posed nearly  half  of  the  fleet  which  Xerxes  had  col- 
lected ; yet  at  the  battle  of  Artemisium  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  played  so  distinguished  a part  as  the 
Egyptians,  (lb.  viii.  17.)  When  routed  by  the 
Athenians  at  Salamis  they  complained  to  Xerxes, 
who  sat  overlooking  the  battle  on  his  silver-footed 
throne,  that  their  ships  had  been  treacherously 
sunk  by  the  lonians.  Just  at  this  instant,  however, 
extraordinary  skill  and  valour  were  displayed  by  a 
Samothracian  vessel,  and  the  Great  King,  charging 
the  Phoenicians  with  having  falsely  accused  the 
lonians  in  order  to  screen  their  own  cowardice  and 
ill-conduct,  caused  many  of  them  to  be  beheaded. 
(Ib.  c.  90.)  At  the  battle  of  the  Eurymedon  (b.  c. 
466),  the  Phoenician  fleet  was  totally  defeated  by 
the  Athenians  under  Cimon,  on  which  occasion  100 
of  their  vessels  were  captured  (Diod.  xi.  62),  or 
according  to  Thucydides  (i.  100)  200,  who,  how- 
ever, is  probably  alluding  to  the  whole  number  of 
their  fleet.  Subsequently  the  Athenians  obtained 
such  naval  superiority  that  we  find  them  carrying 
on  maritime  operations  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia 
itself ; though  in  their  unfortunate  expedition  to 
Egypt  fifty  of  their  triremes  were  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  Phoenicians.  (Thucyd.  i.  109.) 
This  disgrace  was  wiped  out  by  the  Athenians 
under  Anaxicrates  in  a great  victory  gained  over 
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the  Phoenicians  ofF  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  B.  c.  449, 
when  100  of  their  ships  were  taken,  many  sunk, 
and  the  remnant  pursued  to  their  own  harbours. 
(Ib.  c.  112.)  A cessation  of  hostilities  now  ensued 
between  the  Greeks  and  Persians.  The  Phoenician 
navy  continued  to  be  employed  by  the  latter,  but 
was  no  longer  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Athe- 
nians. In  B.  c.  411  the  Phoenicians  prepared  a 
fleet  of  147  vessels,  to  assist  the  Spartans  against 
Athens ; but  after  advancing  as  far  as  Aspendus  in 
Pamphylia  it  was  suddenly  recalled,  either  because 
the  demonstration  was  a mere  ruse  on  the  part  of 
Tissaphernes,  or  that  the  Phoenicians  were  obliged 
to  defend  their  own  coast,  now  threatened  by  the 
Egyptians.  (Thucyd.  viii.  87,  108 ; Diod.  xiii. 
38,  46.)  They  next  appear  as  the  auxiliaries  of 
the  Athenians  against  the  Spartans,  who  had  gained 
the  naval  supremacy  by  the  battle  of  Aegospotami,  a 
preponderance  which  had  changed  the  former  policy 
of  Persia.  The  allied  fleet  was  led  by  Conon  and 
Pharnabazus,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spartans 
the  Phoenician  seamen  were  employed  in  rebuilding 
the  walls  of  Athens.  (Diod.  xiv.  83  ; Nep.  Con. 
c.  4.)  These  events  led  to  a more  intimate  con- 
nection between  Phoenicia  and  Athens  ; Phoenician 
traders  appear  to  have  settled  in  that  city,  where 
three  Phoenician  inscriptions  have  been  discovered 
of  the  date  apparently  of  about  380  b.  c.  (Gesen. 
Mon.  Pun.  i.  111.)  A few  years  later,  a decree 
was  passed  by  the  Athenian  senate,  establishing  a 
proxenia  between  Strato,  king  of  Sidon,  and  the 
Athenians ; whilst  an  immunity  from  the  usual  bur- 
thens imposed  on  aliens  was  granted  to  Sidonians 
settling  at  Athens.  (Bbckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  i.  126.) 
About  the  same  time  we  find  the  Phoenicians,  as 
the  subjects  of  Persia,  engaged  in  a disastrous  war 
with  Evagoras,  prince  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  who 
ravaged  their  coasts,  and,  according  to  Isocrates 
(Evag.  p.  201)  and  Diodorus  (xiv.  98,  110,  xv.  2), 
captured  even  Tyre  itself.  But  in  386  b.  c.  Evagoras 
was  defeated  in  a great  naval  engagement,  and  sub- 
sequently became  a tributary  of  Persia,  (lb.  xv.  9.) 
During  all  this  gpriod  Sidon  appears  to  have  been 
the  most  wealthy  and  prosperous  of  the  Phoenician 
cities.  (Ib.  xvi.  41.)  The  next  important  event 
in  the  histoiy  of  the  Phoenicians  is  their  revolt  from 
Persia,  which  ended  in  a disastrous  manner.  Sidon 
had  been  oppressed  by  the  satraps  and  generals  of 
Artaxerxes  Ochus;  and  in  a general  assembly  of  the 
Phoenicians  at  Tripolis,  in  b.  c.  352,  it  was  re- 
solved to  throw  off  tlie  Persian  yoke.  The  royal 
residence  at  Sidon  was  destroyed  and  the  Persians 
massacred.  The  Phoenicians  then  fortified  Sidon, 
and  invited  Nectanebus,  king  of  Egypt,  to  assist 
them.  In  the  following  year  Ochus  made  great 
preparations  to  quell  this  revolt,  and  particularly  to 
punish  Sidon ; when  Tennes,  king  of  that  city, 
alarmed  at  the  fate  which  menaced  him,  treache- 
rously negotiated  to  betray  it  to  the  Persians.  He 
inveigled  100  of  the  leading  citizens  into  the 
enemy’s  camp,  where  they  were  put  to  death,  and 
then  persuaded  the  Egyptian  mercenaries  to  admit 
the  Persians  into  the  city.  The  Sidonians,  who 
had  burnt  their  fleet  in  order  to  prevent  any  escape 
from  the  common  danger,  being  thus  reduced  to 
despair,  shut  themselves  up  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  set  fire  to  their  houses.  Including 
slaves,  40,000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished  on 
this  occasion.  Tennes,  however,  suffered  the  merited 
reward  of  his  treason,  and  was  either  put  to  death 
by  Ochu:^  or  committed  suicide.  This  calamity. 
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was  a great,  but  not  a fatal,  blow  to  the  prosperity 
of  Sidon,  which  even  to  a much  later  period  retained 
a considerable  portion  of  her  opulence.  (Diod. 
xvi.  41,  sqq.;  Mela,  i.  12.) 

The  cruelty  of  the  Persians  left  a lasting  remem- 
brance, and  was  not  wholly  unrequited.  When  about 
twenty  years  afterwards  Alexander  entered  Phoenicia, 
Sidon  hastened  to  open  her  gates  to  him.  The  defeat 
of  Darius  at  Issus,  B.  c.  333,  opened  the  whole  coast 
of  Phoenicia  to  the  Greeks.  On  his  march  Alexander 
was  met  by  Strato,  son  of  Gerostratus,  king  of 
Arad  us,  who  surrendered  that  island  to  him,  as  well 
as  some  towns  on  the  mainland.  As  he  proceeded 
southwards  he  received  the  submission  of  Byblus, 
and  entered  Sidon  at  the  invitation  of  the  inhabitants. 
He  deposed  Strato,  their  king,  a vassal  of  the  Per- 
sians ; and  Abdolonimus,  who  was  related  to  Strato, 
but  who  at  that  time  followed  the  humble  occupation 
of  a gardener  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  vacant  throne  by  Alexander’s  general 
Hephaestion.  (Curt.  iv.  4.)  The  Tyrians  now  sent 
an  embassy,  professing  submission  to  the  Mace- 
donians, but  without  any  real  design  of  giving  up 
their  city.  (Arrian,  ii.  15.)  It  was  impossible, 
however,  for  Alexander  to  proceed  on  his  intended 
expedition,  whilst  so  important  a place  lay  in  his 
rear,  at  best  a doubtful  friend,  and,  in  case  of  re- 
verses, soon,  perhaps,  to  become  a declared  enemy. 
With  a dissimulation  equal  to  that  of  the  Tyrians, 
he  sought  to  gain  possession  of  their  town  by  i-e- 
questing  permission  to  enter  and  sacrifice  to  Her- 
cules, the  progenitor  of  the  royal  race  of  Macedon, 
as  well  as  the  tutelary  god  of  Tyre.  But  the 
Tyrians  perceiving  his  design,  directed  him  to 
another  temple  of  Hercules  at  Palae-Tyrus,  where 
he  might  sacrifice  in  all  liberty  and  with  still  greater 
effect,  as  the  fane,  they  asserted,  was  more  ancient 
and  venerable  than  that  of  the  new  city  in  tlie 
island.  Alexander,  however,  still  hankered  after 
the  latter,  and  made  preparations  for  besieging  the 
new  town.  (Arrian,  ii.  15,  16  ; Curt.  iv.  7,  seq.) 
The  means  by  which  he  succeeded  in  reducing 
Tyre  will  be  found  described  in  another  place. 
[Tyrus.]  It  will  suffice  here  to  say,  that  by  means 
of  a causeway,  and  after  a seven  months’  siege,  the 
city  of  merchant  princes  yielded  to  the  arms  of 
Alexander,  who  was  assisted  in  the  enterprise  by  the 
ships  of  Sidon,  Byblus,  and  Aradus.  The  city  was 
burnt,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  either  killed  or 
sold  into  slavery.  Alexander  repeopled  it,  princi- 
pally, perhaps,  with  Carians,  who  seem  to  have  been 
intimately  connected  with  the  Phoenicians,  since  we 
find  Caria  called  Phoenice  by  Corinna  and  Bacchy- 
lides.  (Athen,  iv.  p.  174.)  After  the  battle  of 
Arbela,  Alexander  incorporated  Phoenicia,  Syria  and 
Cilicia  into  one  province.  With  the  true  com- 
mercial spirit  the  Phoenicians  availed  themselves  of 
his  conquests  to  extend  their  trade,  and  their  mer- 
chants, following  the  track  of  the  Macedonian  army, 
carried  home  myrrh  and  nard  from  the  deserts  of 
Gedrosia.  (Arrian,  vi.  22,  Indie.  18.)  Alexander 
employed  them  to  man  the  ships  which  were  to  sari 
down  the  Hydaspes  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  well  as 
to  build  the  vessels  which  were  conveyed  overland 
to  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates,  with  the  view  of 
descending  to  Babylon.  (/5.)  By  these  means  he 
intended  to  colonise  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the 
Persian  Gulf ; but  his  schemes  were  frustrated  by 
his  death,  b.  c.  323.  After  that  event  Ptolemy,  to 
whom  Egypt  had  fallen,  annexed  Phoenicia,  to- 
gether with  Syria  and  Palestine,  to  his  kingdom. 
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(Diod.  xvi.  43.)  But  in  the  year  315  b.  c.  Anti- 
gonus,  returning  victorious  from  Babylonia,  easily 
expelled  the  garrisons  of  Ptolemy  from  all  the  Phoe- 
nician towns  except  Tyre,  where  he  experienced  an 
obstinate  resistance.  Eighteen  years  had  sufficed  to 
restore  it  in  a considerable  degree  to  its  ancient 
wealth  and  power ; and  although  the  mole  still  re- 
mained it  was  almost  as  impregnable  as  before,  and 
was  not  reduced  till  after  a siege  of  fifteen  months. 
From  this  period  down  to  near  the  end  of  the  third 
century  b.  c.  there  was  an  almost  constant  suc- 
cession of  struggles  for  the  possession  of  Phoenicia 
between  the  Ptolemies  on  one  side  and  the  Seleucidae 
on  the  other.  Ptolemy  Euergetes  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing it,  and  it  was  held  by  him  and  his  son  Phi- 
lopator  down  to  the  year  218  b.  c. ; when  Antiochus 
the  Great,  taking  advantage  of  the  indolent  and 
sensual  character  of  the  latter,  and  the  consequent 
disorders  of  his  administration,  undertook  its  re- 
covery. Tyre  and  Ace  were  surrendered  to  him  hy 
the  treachery  of  Theodotus,  the  lieutenant  of  Phi- 
lopator,  and  the  Egyptian  army  and  fleet  were  de- 
feated and  driven  to  take  refuge  at  Sidon.  In  the 
following  year,  however,  Philopator  defeated  An- 
tiochus at  Raphia  near  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  and 
regained  possession  of  Phoenicia  and  Syria,  which 
' he  retained  till  his  death,  b.  c.  205.  The  reign 
1 of  his  infant  son  again  tempted  the  ambition  of 
I Antiochus.  He  succeeded  in  reducing  Phoenicia, 
and  after  repulsing  an  attempt  of  the  Egyptians 
j to  regain  it  in  B.  c.  198,  firmly  established  his  do- 
: minion,  and  bequeathed  it  to  his  sons, 

j Notwithstanding  these  struggles.  Tyre  appears  to 
I have  still  enjoyed  a considerable  share  of  commei'cial 
prosperity,  in  which,  however,  she  had  now  to  en- 
' counter  a formidable  rival  in  Alexandria.  At  first, 

I indeed,  that  city  did  not  much  interfere  with  her 

prosperity;  but  the  foundation  of  Berenice  on  the 
; Red  Sea  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  making  of  a 

I road  between  that  place  and  Coptos,  and  the  re- 

, opening  of  the  canal  which  connected  the  gulf  of 

Suez  with  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  (Strab. 
p.  781)  inflicted  a severe  blow  upon  her  commerce, 
and  converted  Alexandria  into  the  chief  emporium 
for  the  products  of  the  East. 

The  civil  wars  of  the  Seleucidae,  and  the  suffer- 
ings which  they  entailed,  induced  the  Syrians  and 
Phoenicians  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  in  the  year  83  b.  c. 
(Justin,  xl.  1 ; Appian,  Nyr.  48.)  Ace,  or  Ptolemais, 
was  the  only,  city  which,  at  the  instigation  of  Selene, 
queen  of  Antigonus,  refused  to  open  its  gates  to 
Tigranes.  That  monarch  held  Phoenicia  during 
fourteen  years,  when  the  Seleucidae  regained  it  for  a 
short  time  in  consequence  of  the  victories  of  Lucullus. 
Four  years  later  Pompey  reduced  all  Syria  to  the 
condition  of  a Roman  province.  During  the  civil 
wars  of  Rome,  Phoenicia  was  the  scene  of  many 
struggles  between  the  Roman  generals.  Just  pre- 
viously to  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Cassius  divided 
1 Syria  into  several  small  principalities,  which  he  sold 
to  the  highest  bidders  ; and  in  this  way  Tyre  had 
again  a king  called  Marion.  Antony  presented  the 
; whole  country  between  Egypt  and  the  river  Eleu- 
therus  to  Cleopatra,  but,  in  spite  of  her  intreaties  to 
i the  contrary,  secured  Tyre  and  Sidon  in  their 
ancient  freedom.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  4.  § 1.)  But 
when  Augustus  visited  the  East,  b.  c.  20,  he  deprived 
them  of  their  liberties.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  7.) 

Although  the  Roman  dominion  put  an  end  to  the 
I p;>litical  existence  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they  retained 
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their  manufactures  and  commerce  for  a considerable 
period.  Mela,  who  probably  wrote  during  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  characterises  Sidon  as  “adhuc  opulenta” 
(i.  12);  and  Pliny,  at  about  the  same  period,  adverts 
to  the  staple  trade  of  Tyre  as  being  still  in  a 
flourishing  condition  (“  nunc  omnis  ejus  nobilitas 
conchylio  atque  purpura  constat,”  v.  17).  At  the 
instance  of  the  rhetorician  Paul  us,  Hadrian,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  granted  to  Tyre  the  title  of 
metropolis.  It  was  the  residence  of  a proconsul,  and 
the  chief  naval  station  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  During 
the  contest  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Pescennius 
Niger  for  imperial  power,  A.  d.193,  Berytns  favoured 
the  cause  of  Niger,  Tyre  that  of  ^ptimius ; in  con- 
sequence of  which,  it  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the 
light  Mauritanian  troops  of  Niger,  who  committed 
great  slaughter.  (Herodian,  iii.  9.  § 10.)  Severus, 
after  his  success,  recruited  the  population  of  Tyre 
from  the  third  legion,  and,  as  a reward  for  its 
attachment,  bestowed  on  it  the  Jus  Italicum  and 
the  title  of  colony.  (Ulpian,  Dig.  Leg.  de  Cens. 
tit.  15;  Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  387.)  Lithe  time  of 
St.  Jerome,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century, 
it  was  still  the  first  commercial  city  of  the  East 
{Comm,  ad  Ezeh.  xxvi.  7,  xxvii.  2)  ; and  after  the 
destruction  of  Berytus  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  it  monopolised  the  manufacture  of 
imperial  purple,  which  it  had  previously  shared  with 
that  city.  Beyond  this  period  it  is  not  necessary  to 
pursue  the  history  of  Phoenicia.  We  shall  only  add 
that  Tyre  continued  to  flourish  under  the  mild 
dominion  of  the  caliphs,  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
violence  which  it  suffered  from  the  crusaders,  its 
prosperity  was  not  utterly  annihilated  till  the  con- 
quest of  Syria  by  the  Ottoman  Turks,  A.  d.  1516  ; 
a result,  however,  to  which  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World,  and  of  a route  to  Asia  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  likewise  contributed. 

V.  Political  Constitution. 

Phoenicia  consisted  of  several  small  independent 
kingdoms,  or  rather  cities,  which  were  sometimes 
united  with  and  sometimes  opposed  to  one  another, 
just  as  we  find  Canaan  described  at  the  time  when 
it  was  invaded  by  the  Israelites.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  754 ; 
Joshua,  X.)  We  have  but  little  information  re- 
specting the  constitution  of  these  kingdoms.  The 
throne  was  commonly  hereditary,  but  the  people 
seem  to  have  posses.sed  a right  of  election.  (Justin, 
xviii.  4.)  The  chief  priests  exercised  great  power, 
and  were  next  in  rank  to  the  king.  Thus  Sicharbas, 
or  Sichaeus,  chief  priest  of  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
was  the  husband  of  Dido,  and  consequently  the 
brother-in-law  of  king  Pygmalion.  There  seems 
also  to  have  been  a powerful  aristocracy,  but  on  what 
it  was  founded  is  unknown.  Thus  a body  of  nobles, 
who  are  called  senators,  accompanied  the  emigration 
of  Dido.  (Justin,  1.  c.)  During  the  interregnum  at 
Tyre  after  the  servile  insurrection,  the  government 
was  carried  on  by  elective  magistrates,  called  judges 
or  suffetes.  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.i.2\.')  This  institution 
also  obtained  at  Gades  and  Carthage,  and  probably 
in  all  the  western  colonies  of  Tyre.  (Liv.  xxviii.  37 ; 
comp.  Movers,  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  534.)  Kings  existed  in 
Phoenicia  down  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
(Arrian,  ii.  24.)  The  federal  constitution  of  Phoe- 
nicia resembled  a Grecian  hegemony;  either  Tyre 
or  Sidon  was  always  at  the  head,  though  Aradus 
and  Byblus  likewise  had  kings.  During  the  earliest 
period  of  its  history,  Sidon  appears  to  have  been 
the  leading  city  ; but  after  its  capture  by  the  king 
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of  Ascalon,  and  the  emigration  of  its  inhabitants,  as 
already  related,  Tyre  became  dominant,  and  retained 
tlie  supremacy  till  the  Persian  conquest.  Confede- 
rations among  the  Phoenician  cities  for  some  common 
object  were  frequent,  and  are  mentioned  by  Joshua 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses  (xi.).  Subsequently, 
the  great  council  of  the  Phoenicians  assembled  on 
these  occasions  at  Tripolis  (Diod.  xvi.  41),  where,  as 
we  have  already  said,  the  three  leading  towns, 
Sidon,  Tyre,  and  Ax'adus,  had  each  its  separate 
quarter;  from  which  circumstance,  the  town  derived 
its  name.  Aradus,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  obtained  this  privilege  till  a late  period  of 
Phoenician  history,  as  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  it  was 
subordinate  to  Tyre  (xxvii.  8,  sqq.) ; and  Byblus, 
tliough  it  had  its  own  king,  and  is  sometimes  men- 
tioned as  furnishing  mariners,  seems  never  to  have 
had  a voice  in  the  confederate  councils.  The  popu- 
lation of  Phoenicia  consisted  in  great  part  of  slaves. 
Its  military  force,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the 
nature  of  the  country,  was  chiefly  naval ; and  in 
order  to  defend  themselves  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Persians,  the  Phoenicians  were  com- 
pelled to  employ  mercenary  troops,  who  were  perhaps 
mostly  Africans.  (Diod.  1.  c.;  Ezekiel^  xxvii.) 

VI.  Religion. 

The  nature  of  the  Phoenician  religion  can  only  be 
gathered  from  incidental  allusions  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  and  in  the  Scriptures.  A few  coins 
and  idols  have  been  found  in  Cyprus,  but  connected 
only  with  the  local  Phoenician  religion  in  that 
island.  The  most  systematic  account  will  he  found 
in  the  Praeparatio  Evangelica  of  Eusebius,  where 
there  are  extracts  from  Sanconiatho,  professed  to 
have  been  translated  into  Greek  by  Philo  of  Byblus. 
It  would  be  too  long  to  enter  here  into  his  fanciful 
cosmogony,  which  was  of  an  atheistic  nature,  and 
was  characterised  chiefly  by  a personification  of  the 
elements.  From  the  wind  Kol-pia,  and  Baau^  his 
wife,  were  produced  Aeon  and  Protogonus,  the  first 
mortals.  These  had  three  sons.  Light,  Fire,  and 
Flame,  who  produced  a race  of  giants  from  whom  the 
mountains  were  named,  — as  Casius,  Libanus,  Anti- 
libanus  and  Bi-athy,  — and  who  with  their  descend- 
ants discovered  the  various  arts  of  life.  In  later 
times  a human  origin  was  assigned  to  the  gods,  that 
is,  they  were  regarded  as  deified  men ; and  this  new 
theology  was  absurdly  grafted  on  the  old  cosmogony. 
Eliun  and  his  wife  Beruth  are  their  progenitors, 
who  dwelt  near  Byblus.  From  Eliun  descends 
Ouranos  (Heaven),  who  weds  his  sister  Ge  (Earth), 
and  lias  by  her  four  sons,  Hus  (or  Cronos),  Betutus, 
Dagon,  and  Atlas  ; and  three  daughters,  Astarte, 
Rhea,  and  Dione.  Cronos,  grown  to  man’s  estate, 
deposes  his  father,  and  puts  to  death  his  own  son 
Sadid,  and  one  of  his  daughters.  Ouranos,  returning 
from  banishment,  is  treacherously  put  to  death  by 
Cronos,  who  afterwards  travels  about  the  world, 
establishing  Athena  in  Attica  and  making  Taut 
king  of  Egypt.  (Kenrick,  Phoen.  p.  295.) 

Baal  and  Ashtaroth,  the  two  chief  divinities  of 
Phoenicia,  were  the  sun  and  moon.  The  name  of 
Baal  was  applied  to  Phoenician  kings,  and  Belus  is 
the  first  king  of  Assyria  and  Phoenicia.  At  a later 
period  Baal  became  a distinct  supreme  God,  and  the 
sun  obtained  a separate  worship  (2  Kings,  xxiii.  5). 
As  the  supreme  god,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  iden- 
tified him  with  their  Zeus,  or  Jupiter,  and  not  with 
Apollo.  Bel  or  Baal  wasalso  identified  with  theplanet 
Saturn.  We  find  his  name  prefixed  to  that  of  other 
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deities,  as  Baal-Phegor,  the  god  of  licentiousness, 
Baal-Zebub,  the  god  of  flies,  &c. ; as  well  as  to  that 
of  many  places  in  which  he  had  temples,  as  Baal- 
Gad,  Baal-Hamon,  &c.  Groves  on  elevated  places 
were  dedicated  to  his  worship,  and  human  victims 
were  sometimes  offered  to  him  as  well  as  to  Moloch. 
{Jerem,  xix.  4,  5.)  He  was  worshipped  with  fana- 
tical rites,  his  votaries  crying  aloud,  and  cutting 
themselves  with  knives  and  lancets.  Ashtaroth  or 
Astarte,  the  principal  female  divinity,  was  identified 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  sometimes  with  Juno, 
sometimes  with  Venus,  though  properly  and  ori- 
ginally she  represented  the  moon.  The  principal 
seat  of  her  worship  was  Sidon.  She  was  symbolised 
by  a heifer,  or  a figure  wuth  a heifer’s  head,  and 
hoi’ns  resembling  the  crescent  moon.  The  name  of 
Astarte  was  Phoenician  (Ps.  Lucian,  d&  Dea  Syr. 
c.  4) ; but  she  does  not  appear  with  that  appellation 
in  the  early  Greek  writers,  who  regard  Aphrodite, 
or  Venus  Urania,  as  the  principal  Phoenician  god- 
dess. Herodotus  (i.  105,  131,  iii.  8)  says  that  her 
worship  was  transferred  from  Ascalon,  its  oldest 
seat,  to  Cyprus  and  Cythera,  and  identifies  her  with 
the  Babylonian  Mylitta,  the  character  of  whose  wor- 
ship was  unequivocal.  Her  orginal  image  or  sym- 
bol, like  that  of  many  of  the  oldest  deities,  was  a 
conical  stone,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Paphian  Venus 
(Tac.  H.  ii.  3. ; Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  38),  of  the  Cybele 
of  Pessinus  (Liv.  xxix.  11),  and  others.  In  Cyprus 
her  worship  degenerated  into  licentiousness,  but  the 
Cyprian  coins  bear  the  primitive  image  of  the  conical 
stone.  In  Carthage,  on  tlie  contrary,  she  appeared 
as  a virgin,  with  martial  attributes,  and  was  wor- 
shipped with  severe  rites.  She  must  be  distinguished 
from  Atargatis,  or  Derceto,  w^ho  had  also  a temple 
at  Ascalon,  and  was  represented  as  half  woman, 
half  fish.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  religion  of  the 
Phoenicians,  that  though  they  adored  false  gods, 
they  were  not  so  much  idolaters  as  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  since  their  temples  had  either 
no  representation  of  the  deity,  or  only  a nide  sym- 
bol. The  worship  of  Astarte  seems  to  have  been 
first  corrupted  at  Babylon.  Adonis,  who  had.  been 
wounded  by  the  boar  on  Lebanon,  was  worshipped 
at  Aphaca,  about  7 miles  E.  of  Byblus,  near  the 
source  of  the  stream  which  bears  his  name,  and 
which  was  said  to  be  annually  reddened  with  his 
blood.  (Zosim.  i.  58;  Ps.  Lucian,  de  Dea  Syr.  c.  9.) 
By  the  Phoenicians  Adonis  was  also  regarded  as  the 
sun,  and  his  death  typified  the  winter.  His  rites  at 
Aphaca,  when  abolished  by  Constantine,  were  pol- 
luted with  every  species  of  abomination.  (Euseb. 
V.  Const,  iii.  55.) 

Cronos,  or  Saturn,  is  said  by  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal 
Phoenician  deities,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  identify  him. 
Human  victims  formed  the  most  striking  feature  of 
his  worship;  but  he  was  an  epicure  difficult  to 
please,  and  the  most  acceptable  offering  was  an  only 
child.  (Porphyr.  de  Ahs.  ii.  56;  Euseb.  Laud. 
Const,  i.  4.)  His  image  was  of  bronze  (Diod.  xx. 
14),  and,  according  to  the  description  of  Diodorus, 
resembled  that  of  Moloch  or  Milcom,  the  god  of 
the  Ammonites;  but  human  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  several  Phoenician  deities. 

The  gods  hitherto  described  were  common  to  all 
the  Phoenicians;  Melkarth*,  whose  name  literally 

* It  is  singular  that  the  name  of  Melcarth  read 
backwards  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  second  and 
last  letters,  identical  with  Heracles. 
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denotes  “king  of  the  city,”  was  peculiar  to  the  Ty- 
rians. He  appears  in  Greek  mythology  under  the 
slightly  altered  appellation  of  Melicertes.  Cicero 
(A^.  D.  iii.  16)  calls  the  Tyrian  Hercules  the  son  of 
.Jupiter  and  Asteria,  that  is  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth. 
There  was  a festival  at  Tyre  called  “ The  Awakening 
of  Hercules,”  which  seems  connected  with  his  cha- 
racter as  a sun-god.  (Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  5.)  In 
his  temple  at  Gades  there  was  no  image,  and  his 
symbol  was  an  ever-burning  fire. 

Another  Phoenician  deity  was  Dagon,  who  had  a 
fish’s  tail,  and  seems  to  have  been  identical  with 
the  Cannes  of  Babylonia. 

The  Phoenician  goddess  Onca  was  identified  hy 
the  Greeks  with  Athena.  One  of  the  gates  of 
Thebes  was  named  after  her,  and  she  was  also  wor- 
shipped at  Corinth.  (Euphor.  ap.  Stepli.  Byz.  s.  v. ; 
Hesych.  s.  v.;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  Cass.  658.)  It  is 
even  probable  that  the  Athena  Polias  of  Athens 
was  derived  from  Thebes.  The  Palladium  of  Troy 
was  also  of  Phoenician  origin. 

As  might  be  expected  among  a maritime  people, 
the  Phoenicians  had  several  marine  deities,  as  Po- 
seidon, Nereus,  and  Pontus.  Poseidon  was  wor- 
shipped at  Berytus,  and  a marine  Jupiter  at  Sidon. 
The  present  deities  of  navigation  were,  however,  the 
Cabiri,  the  seat  of  whose  worship  was  also  at  Bery- 
tus, and  whose  images,  under  the  name  of  Pataeci, 
were  placed  on  the  prows  of  Phoenician  ships. 
(Herod,  iii.  37.)  They  were  the  sons  of  Hephaestos, 
or  the  Egyptian  Phta,  and  were  represented  as  ridi- 
culous little  pigmaic  figures.  By  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  they  were  identified  with  their  Anaces, 
Lares,  and  Penates.  Aesculapius,  who  was  iden- 
tified with  the  air,  was  their  brother,  and  also  had  a 
temple  at  Berytus.  (Paus.  vii.  23.  § 6.) 

We  know  but  little  of  the  religious  rites  and 
sacred  festivities  of  the  Phoenicians.  They  prac- 
tised circumcision,  which  they  learned  from  the 
Egpytians;  but,  owing  to  their  intercourse  with  the 
Greeks,  the  rite  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
strictly  observed.  (Herod,  ii.  104;  Aristoph.  Av. 
504.)  We  are  unable  to  trace  their  speculative 
opinions;  but,  as  far  as  can  be  observed,  they  seem 
to  have  been  material  and  atheistic,  and,  like  the 
other  Semitic  nations,  the  Phoenicians  had  no  idea 
of  a futui-e  state  of  existence. 

VII.  Manners,  Literature,  and  Art. 

The  commercial  habits  of  the  Phoenicians  did  not 
impair  their  warlike  spirit,  and  Chariton  (vii.  2) 
represents  the  Tyrians  as  ambitious  of  military 
glory.  Their  reputation  for  wisdom  and  enterprise 
peeps  out  in  the  jealous  and  often  ironical  bitterness 
with  which  they  are  spoken  of  by  Hebrew  writers. 
Their  wealth  and  power  was  envied  by  their  neigh- 
bours, who  made  use  of  their  services,  and  abused 
them  in  return.  {Ezsk.  xxxviii.  2,  12;  Isaiah, 
xxiii.  18.)  The  Greeks  expressed  their  opinion  of 
Phoenician  subtlety  by  the  proverb  'Zvpoi  irphs  ^oi- 
KiKas  (Suid.),  which  may  be  rendered  by  our  “ Set 
a thief  to  catch  a thief;”  and  their  reputation  for 
veracity  was  marked  by  the  saying  xpevo-pa  ^oivi- 
kik6v,  “a  Phoenician  lie.”  (Strab.  iii.  p.  170.)  But 
a successful  commercial  nation  is  always  liable  to 
imputations  of  this  description.  In  common,  and 
sometimes  in  confusion,  with  Syria,  Phoenicia  was 
denounced  by  the  Romans  for  the  corruption  of  its 
morals,  and  as  the  nursery  of  mountebanks  and  mu- 
sicians. (Hor.  5a<.  i.  2.  1;  Juv.  iii.  62,  viii.  159; 
Athen.  xv.  53.)  The  mimes  of  Tyre  and  Berytus 
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were  renowned  far  and  wide.  (^Exp.  tot.  Mnndi, 
Hudson,  Geogr.  Min.  iii.  p.  6.) 

Ancient  authority  almost  unanimously  attributes 
the  invention  of  an  alphabet  to  the  Phoenicians. 
Lucan  (^Phars.  iii.  220)  ascribes  the  use  of  writing 
to  them  before  the  invention  of  the  papyrus  in  Egypt. 
The  Phoenician  Cadmus  was  reputed  to  have  intro- 
duced the  use  of  widting  among  the  lonians ; and 
Herodotus  says  that  he  saw  the  Cadmean  letters  at 
Thebes.  (Herod,  v.  58,  59 ; Plin.  vii.  57 ; Diod.  v. 
24;  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  14;  Mela,  i.  12,  &c.)  The  in- 
scriptions found  in  Thera  and  Melos  exhibit  the  oldest 
forms  of  Greek  letters  hitherto  discovered ; and  these 
islands  were  colonised  by  Plioenicians.  No  inscriptions 
have  been  found  in  Phoenicia  itself ; but  from  several 
discovered  in  Phoenician  colonies  — none  of  whicli, 
however,  are  older  than  the  fourth  century  b.  c. — 
the  Phoenician  alphabet  is  seen  to  consist,  like  the 
Hebrew,  of  twenty-tw'o  letters.  It  was  probably  more 
scanty  at  first,  since  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  was 
borrowed  from  it,  consisted  originally  of  only  sixteen 
letters  (Plin.  1.  c.) ; and,  according  to  Irenaeus 
(cidv.  Haeres.  ii.  41),  the  old  Hebrew  alphabet  had 
only  fifteen.  The  use  of  hieroglyphics  in  Egypt 
was,  in  all  probability,  older.  (Taa  1.  c.)  The 
connection  of  this  Phonetic  system  with  the  Phoe- 
nician alphabet  cannot  be  traced  with  any  certainty ; 
yet  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  is  only  a more 
simple  and  practical  adaptation  of  it.  The  names 
of  the  Phoenician  letters  denote  some  natural  object, 
as  aleph,  an  ox,  heth,  a house,  daleth,  a door,  &c., 
whence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  figures  of 
these  objects  were  taken  to  represent  the  sounds  of 
the  respective  letters;  but  the  resemblance  of  the 
forms  is  rather  fanciful. 

Babylonian  bricks,  inscribed  with  Phoenician  cha- 
racters, have  long  been  known,  and  indicate  the 
residence  of  Phoenicians  at  Babylon.  In  the  recent 
discoveries  at  Nineveh  other  bricks  have  been  found 
with  inscriptions  both  in  the  Phoenician  and  cuneiform 
character.  Phoenician  inscriptions  have  also  been 
discovered  in  Egypt,  but  in  an  Aramaean  dialect. 
(Gesen.  Mon.  Phoen.  lib.  ii.  c.  9.)  The  purest  ex- 
amples of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  are  found  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Malta,  Athens,  Cyprus,  and  Sardinia, 
and  on  the  coins  of  Phoenicia  and  Sicily. 

The  original  literature  of  the  Phoenicians  has 
wholly  perished,  and  even  in  Greek  translations  but 
little  has  been  preserved.  Their  earliest  works  seem 
to  have  been  chiefly  of  a philosophical  and  theological 
nature.  Of  their  two  oldest  writers,  Sanchoniatho 
and  Mochus,  or  Moschus,  of  Sidon,  accounts  will  be 
found  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  My~ 
ihology,  as  well  as  a discussion  of  the  question  re- 
specting the  genuineness  of  the  remains  attributed 
to  the  former;  on  which  subject  the  reader  may  also 
consult  Lobeck  (^Aglaophamus,  ii.  p.  1264,  sqq.), 
Orelli  (Sanchoniathonis  Fragm.  p.  xiii.  sqq.),  Creu- 
zer  (Symbolik,  pt.  i.  p.  110,  3rd  edit.),  Movers 
(^Die  Phonizier,  i.  p.  120,  sqq.;  and  in  the  Jahr- 
hiicher  fur  Theologie  u.  christl.  Philosophic,  1836, 
vol.  vii.  pt.  i.),  and  Kenrick  {Phoenicia,  ch.  xi.). 
Later  Phoenician  writers  are  known  only  under 
Greek  names,  as  Theodotus,  Hypsicrates,  Philo- 
stratus,  &c.,  and  blend  Greek  legends  with  their 
native  authorities.  We  learn  from  Josephus  (c. 
Apion.  i.  17)  that  there  were  at  Tyre  public  re- 
cords, very  carefully  kept,  and  extending  through  a 
long  series  of  years,  upon  which  the  later  histories 
seem  to  have  been  founded;  but  unfortunately  these 
have  all  perished.  Thus  we  are  deprived  of  the 
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annals  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  remarkable 
people  of  antiquity;  and,  by  a perverse  fate,  the  in- 
ventors of  letters  have  been  deprived  of  that  benefit 
which  their  discovery  has  bestowed  on  other,  and 
often  less  distinguished,  nations  which  have  bor- 
rowed it. 

The  arithmetical  system  of  the  Phoenicians  re- 
sembled that  of  the  Egyptians.  The  units  were 
marked  by  simple  strokes,  whilst  10  was  denoted 
either  by  a horizontal  line  or  by  a semicircle;  20  by 
the  letter  n;  and  100  had  also  a special  mark,  with 
strokes  for  the  units  denoting  additional  hundreds. 
(Gesen.  Mon.  Phoen.  i.  1.  c.  6.)  Their  weights  and 
measures  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Jews. 

The  Phoenicians,  and  more  particularly  the  Si- 
donians,  excelled  in  the  glyptic  and  plastic  arts. 
Their  drinking  vessels,  of  gold  and  silver,  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Homer ; as  the  silver  vase 
which  Achilles  proposed  as  the  reward  of  the  victor  in 
the  funeral  games  in  honour  of  Patroclus  (^Iliad,  xxiii. 
743),  and  the  bowl  given  to  Telemachus  by  Mene- 
laus.  (^Od.iv.  618  ; comp.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  757.)  The 
Phoenicians  probably  also  manufactured  fictile  and 
glass  vases ; but  the  origin  of  the  vases  called  Phoe- 
nician, found  in  Southern  Italy,  rests  on  no  certain 
authority.  They  particulai'ly  excelled  in  works  in 
bronze.  Thus  the  pillars  which  they  cast  for  Solo- 
mon’s temple  were  18  cubits  in  height  and  12  in 
circumference,  with  capitals  5 cubits  high.  From 
the  nature  of  their  country  their  architecture  must 
have  consisted  more  of  wood  than  of  stone  ; but  they 
must  have  attained  to  great  art  in  the  preparation 
of  the  materials,  since  those  designed  for  the  temple 
of  Solomon  required  no  further  labour,  but  only  to 
be  put  together,  when  they  arrived  at  Jerusalem. 
The  internal  decorations  were  carvings  in  olive-wood, 
cedar,  and  gold.  The  Phoenicians  do  not  appear  to 
have  excelled  in  sculpture.  This  was  probably 
owing  to  the  nature  of  their  religion.  Their  idols 
were  not,  like  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  elaborate 
representations  of  the  human  form,  but  mere  rude  and 
shapeless  stones  called  Baetuli;  and  frequently  their 
temples  were  entirely  empty.  Figures  of  the  Phoe- 
nician Venus,  but  of  very  rude  sculpture,  have,  how- 
ever, been  found  in  Cyprus.  The  Phoenicians 
brought  to  great  perfection  the  art  of  carving  and 
inlaying  in  ivoiy,  and  the  manufacture  of  jewellery 
and  female  ornaments,  which  proved  of  such  irre- 
.sistible  attraction  to  the  Grecian  and  Jewish  women, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  story  of  Eumaeus  in  Homer 
XV.  415),  and  in  the  indignant  denunciations 
of  Isaiah  (iii.  19).  They  likewise  excelled  in  the 
art  of  engraving  gems.  (2  Chron.  ii.  14.)  Music 
is  said  to  have  been  an  invention  of  the  Sidonians 
(Sanchoniath.  p.  32,  ed.  Orell.),  and  a peculiar  sort 
of  cithara  was  called  \vpo(poiui^.  (Athen.  iv.  183.) 

VIII.  Manufactures,  Commerce,  and  Navi- 
gation. 

The  staple  manufacture  of  Phoenicia  was  the 
celebrated  purple  dye  ; but  it  was  not  a monopoly. 
Ezekiel  (xxvii.  7)  characterises  the  purple  dye  as 
coming  from  Greece ; and  Egypt  and  Arabia  also 
manufactured  it,  but  of  vegetable  materials.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  Phoenician  article  was  that  it  was 
obtained  from  fish  of  the  genera  buccinum  and 
murex,  which  were  almost  peculiar  to  the  Phoenician 
coast,  and  which  even  there  were  found  in  perfection 
only  on  the  rocky  part  between  the  Tyrian  Climax 
and  the  promontory  of  Carmel.  The  liquor  is  con- 
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tained  in  a little  vein  or  canal  which  follows  the 
spiral  line  of  these  molluscs,  and  yields  but  a very 
small  drop.  The  fluid,  which  is  extracted  with  a 
pointed  instrument,  is  of  a yellowish  white,  or  cream 
coloui',  and  smells  like  gaidic.  If  applied  to  linen, 
cotton,  or  wool,  and  exposed  to  a strong  light, 
it  successively  becomes  green,  blue,  red,  and  deep 
purple  ; and  when  washed  in  soap  and  water  a 
bright  and  permanent  crimson  is  produced.  The 
buccinum,  which  is  so  named  from  its  trumpet 
shape,  is  found  on  rocks  near  the  shore,  but  the 
murex  must  be  dredged  in  deep  water.  The  latter, 
in  its  general  form,  resembles  the  buccinum,  but 
is  rougher  and  more  spinous.  The  Helix  ianthina, 
also  found  on  the  Phoenician  coast,  yields  a similar 
fluid.  The  superiority  of  the  Tyrian  purple  was 
owing  to  the  abundance  and  quality  of  the  flsh,  and 
probably  also  to  some  chemical  secret.  The  best 
accounts  of  these  fish  will  be  found  in  Aristotle 
(5.  Anim.  lib.  v.)  and  Pliny  (ix.  61.  s.  62)  ; and  es- 
pecially in  a paper  of  Reaumur  in  the  Memoires  de 
V Academic  des  Scietices,  1711;  and  of  the  manu- 
facture of  the  purple  in  Amati,  De  Restitutione  Pur- 
purarum,  and  Don  Michaele  Rosa,  Dissertazione 
delle  Porpore  e delle  Materie  Vestiane  presso  gli 
Antichi.  The  trade  seems  to  have  been  confined  to 
Tyre,  though  the  poets  speak  of  Sidonian  purple. 
(Ovid,  TV.  iv.  2.  27.)  Tyre,  under  the  Romans, 
had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  manufacturing  the 
imperial  purple,  and  decrees  were  promulgated  pro- 
hibiting its  use  by  all  except  magistrates.  (Flav. 
Vopisc.  Aurel.  c.  45  ; Suet.  Nero,  32.)  The  manu- 
facture seems  to  have  flourished  till  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 

As  Tyre  was  famed  for  its  purple,  so  Sidon  was 
renowned  for  its  glass,  which  was  made  from  the 
fine  sand  on  the  coast  near  Mount  Carmel.  Pliny 
(xxxvi.  65)  describes  its  discovery  as  accidental. 
Some  merchants  who  had  arrived  on  this  coast  with 
a cargo  of  natron,  employed  some  lumps  of  it, 
instead  of  stones,  to  prop  up  their  cauldron  ; and  the 
natron  being  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  produced  a 
stream  of  glass  on  the  sand.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  art  was  derived  from  Egypt,  where  it  flou- 
rished in  very  ancient  times.  The  Sidonians  made  use 
of  the  blowpipe,  the  lathe  or  wheel,  and  the  graver. 
They  also  cast  glass  mirrors,  and  were  probably  ac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  imitating  precious  stones  by 
means  of  glass.  (Plin.  1.  c.)  The  Phoenicians  were 
also  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  fine  linen, 
and  embroidered  robes,  as  we  see  in  the  description 
of  those  brought  from  Sidon  by  Paris  (TreirKoi  Trajj.- 
TTOiKt\oi,  epya  yvvaiKwv  2t5oj/tW,  Iliad,  vi.  289), 
and  in  Scriptural  allusions.  (2  Chron.  ii.  14,  &c.) 
Phoenicia  was  likewise  celebrated  for  its  perfumes. 
(Juv.  viii.  159  ; Plin.  xi.  3.  s.  2.) 

Assyria  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  Phoenicia,  had 
reached  a high  pitch  of  civilisation,  yet  the  geogra- 
phical position  of  the  former,  and  the  habits  and 
policy  of  the  latter,  prevented  them  from  commu- 
nicating it.  On  the  Phoenicians,  therefore,  devolved 
the  beneficent  task  of  civilising  mankind  by  means 
of  commerce,  for  which  their  maritime  situation  on 
the  borders  of  Europe  and  Asia  admirably  fitted 
them.  Their  original  occupation  was  that  of  mere 
carriers  of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  Assyria 
and  Egypt  (Herod,  i.  1);  but  their  maritime  supe- 
riority led  them  to  combine  with  it  the  profession  of 
piracy,  which  in  that  age  was  not  regarded  as  dis- 
graceful. (Thucyd.  i.  5;  Horn.  Od.  xv.  415.  &c.) 
They  were  especially  noted  as  slave-dealers.  (Herod. 
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^ ii.  54  ; Horn.  Od.  xiv.  285.)  The  importation  of 
t cloths,  trinkets,  &c.,  in  Phoenician  ships,  is  con- 
stantly alluded  to  in  the  Homeric  poems;  but  the 
Phoenicians  are  as  constantly  described  as  a crafty 
deceitful  race,  who  were  ever  bent  on  entrapping  the 
unwary.  (//.  vi.  290,  sxiii.  743,  &c.)  It  would 
be  absurd,  howevei",  to  suppose  that  they  were  always 
fraudulent  in  their  dealings.  Ezekiel  (xxvii.) 
draws  a glowing  picture  of  their  commerce  and  of 
the  splendour  of  their  vessels.  From  his  description 
we  may  gather  the  following  particulars.  The  trade 
of  the  Phoenicians  with  the  Erythraean  sea,  com- 
prised spices,  myrrh,  frankincense,  precious  stones, 
and  gold-sand.  The  coast  of  Africa  S.  of  Bab-el~ 
Mandeb  produced  fi*ankincense  and  spices  superior 
to  those  of  Arabia.  The  cotton  garments  mentioned 
by  the  prophet  were  probably  Indian  fabrics,  and 
the  “ bright  iron  ” Indian  steel.  Ezekiel  mentions 
only  linen  as  forming  their  trade  with  Egypt,  but 
we  know  that  they  also  drew  their  supplies  of  corn 
from  thence.  (^Isaiah,  xxiii.  3.)  In  return  for  these 
commodities,  the  Phoenicians  supplied  the  Egyptians 
with  wine,  with  asphalt  for  their  embalmments,  and 
probably  with  incense  for  their  temples.  (Herod. 
■.  iii.  6;  Diod.  xix.  99.)  Their  traffic  with  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia,  besides  the  indigenous  products  of 
I those  countries,  probably  included  Indian  articles, 
which  came  by  that  route.  Babylon,  which  is  called 
^ by  Ezekiel  (xvii.  4)  a city  of  merchants,  must  have 

I been  a place  of  great  trade,  and  besides  the  traffic 
which  it  carried  on  by  means  of  its  canal  communi- 
cation with  the  Tigris,  had  manufactures  of  its  own, 
especially  embroideries.  With  Nineveh  also,  while 
it  flourished,  the  Phoenicians  must  have  had  an  ex- 
tensive commerce.  The  neighbouring  Judaea  fur- 
nished them  with  wheat,  grape-honey,  oil,  and  balm ; 
and  from  the  pastoral  nations  of  Arabia  they  pro- 
cured sheep  and  goats.  Proceeding  to  more  northern 
regions,  we  find  Damascus  supplying  them  with 
white  wool  and  the  precious  wine  of  Helbon.  Ar- 
menia and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  southern  and 
eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine — the  modern  Georgia 
and  Circassia — furnished  horses,  mules,  and  slaves  ; 
also  copper  and  the  tunny  fish.  Phoenicia  had 
undoubtedly  great  commercial  intercourse  with 
Greece,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Grecian 
M names  for  the  principal  objects  of  oriental  commerce, 
B especially  spices  and  perfumes,  were  derived  from 
the  Phoenicians.  (Herod,  iii.  111.)  In  the  time 
of  Socrates  a Phoenician  vessel  seems  regularly  to 
have  visited  the  Peiraeeus.  (Xenoph.  Oecon.  c.  8.) 
I'arshish,  or  Tartessus,  the  modeim  Andalusia^  was 
the  source  whence  the  Phoenicians  derived  their 
silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead.  Silver  was  so  abimdant 
in  this  country  that  they  substituted  it  for  the 
masses  of  lead  which  served  as  anchors.  At  a later 
period  they  procured  their  tin  from  Britain.  They 
appear  also  to  have  traded  on  the  NW.  coast  of 
Africa  as  far  as  Senegal,  as  well  as  to  the  Fortunate 
Islands,  or  Canaries.  They  must  also,  of  course, 
have  carried  on  a great  trade  with  their  many  colonies, 
which  there  will  be  occasion  to  enumerate  in  the 
following  section.  It  is  remarkabla  that  lilzekiel 
always  describes  the  nations  as  bringing  their  wares 
to  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  latter  are  not  mentioned 
as  going  forth  to  fetch  them.  The  caravan  trade 
must  at  that  time  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
nomad  Syrian  and  Arabian  tribes  by  whom  the 
Phoenicians  W'ere  surrounded,  and  the  business  of 
the  latter  consisted  in  distributing  by  voyages  to 
the  various  coasts  of  the  ^lediterranean  the  articles 
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which  haa  thus  been  brought  to  them  overland. 
(Herod,  i.  1.)  At  a later  period,  however,  they 
seem  to  have  themselves  engaged  in  the  caravan 
trade,  and  we  have  already  mentioned  their  journeys 
in  the  track  of  Alexander.  Their  pedlars,  or  retail 
dealers,  probably  traversed  Syria  and  Palestine  from 
the  earliest  times.  (JProverhs,  xxxi.  24 ; Isaiah, 
xxiii.  8.)  In  some  foreign  towns  the  Phoenicians 
had  factories,  or  settlements  for  the  purposes  of 
trade.  Thus  the  Tyrians  had  a fish-market  at 
Jerusalem  {Nehemiah,  xiii.  16),  chiefly  perhaps  foi* 
the  salted  tunnies  which  they  brought  from  the 
Euxine.  They  had  also  a settlement  at  Memphis 
(Herod,  ii.  112),  and,  after  the  close  of  the  wars 
between  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  at  Athens,  as 
already  related,  as  well  as  in  other  places. 

In  their  original  seats  on  the  Persian  Gnlf  the 
Phoenicians  used  only  rafts  (Plin.  vii.  57);  but  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediteiranean  they  constructed 
regular  vessels.  In  their  early  voyages,  which 
combined  piracy  with  trade,  they  probably  employed 
the  penteconter,  a long  and  swift  vessel  of  50  oar.s. 
(Comp.  Herod,  i.  1 63.)  The  trireme,  or  ship  of  war, 
and  gaulos,  or  tub-like  merchantman  adapted  for 
stowage,  which  took  its  name  from  a milk-pail, 
were  later  inventions.  (Ibid.  iii.  136.)  The  excel- 
lent arrangements  of  a Phoenician  vessel  are  de- 
scribed in  a passage  of  Xenophon  before  cited. 
(^Oecon.  8 ; cf.  Heliodor.  v.  18  ; Isaiah,  ii.  16.)  We 
have  already  described  the  Pataeci,  or  figure-heads 
of  their  vessels.  The  Phoenicians  were  the  first  to 
steer  by  observation  of  the  stars  (Plin.  vii.  56; 
Manil.  i.  297,  sqq.) ; and  could  thus  venture  out  to 
sea  whilst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  still  creeping 
along  the  coast.  Astronomy  indeed  had  been  pre- 
viously studied  by  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians, 
but  the  Phoenicians  were  the  first  who  applied 
arithmetic  to  it,  and  thus  made  it  practically  useful. 
(Strab.  xvi.  757.)  Herodotus  (iv.  42)  relates  a 
story  that,  at  the  instance  of  Neco,  king  of  Egypt,  a 
Phoenician  vessel  circumnavigated  Africa,  setting 
off  from  the  Red  Sea  and  returning  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean ; and  though  the  father  of  history  doubted 
the  account  himself,  yet  the  details  w'hich  he  gives 
are  in  themselves  so  probable,  and  the  assertion  of 
the  circumnavigators  that  they  had  the  sun  on  their 
right  hand,  or  to  the  N.  of  them,  as  must  really 
have  been  the  case,  is  so  unlikely  to  have  been  in- 
vented, that  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for 
doubting  the  achievement.  (Comp.  Rennell,  Geogr.  of 
Herodotus,  p.  682,  sqq.  ; Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
iii.  pp.  377,  sqq.) 

IX.  Colonies. 

The  foundation  of  colonies  forms  so  marked  a 
feature  in  Phoenician  history,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
give  a general  sketch  of  the  colonial  system  of  the 
Phoenicians,  although  an  account  of  each  settlement 
appears  under  its  proper  head.  Their  position  made 
them  a commercial  and  maritime  people,  and  the 
nature  of  their  countiy,  which  would  not  admit  of 
a great  increase  of  inhabitants,  led  them  to  plant 
colonies.  Before  the  rise  of  the  maritime  power  of 
the  Greeks  they  had  the  command  of  the  sea  for 
many  centuries,  and  their  colonisation  thus  proceeded 
without  interruption.  Their  settlements,  like  those 
of  the  Greeks,  were  of  the  true  nature  of  colonies, 
and  not,  like  the  Roman  system,  mere  military  occu- 
pations ; that  is,  a portion  of  the  population  migrated 
to  and  settled  in  these  distant  possessions.  Hence 
they  resembled  our  own  colonies  in  America  or 
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Australia,  as  distinguished  from  our  occupation  of 
India.  A modern  writer  has,  with  much  erudition  and 
ingenuity,  endeavoured  to  trace  the  progress  of 
Phoenician  colonisation  from  the  threefold  cycle  of 
ancient  myths  respecting  the  wanderings  of  Bel  or 
Baal — the  Cronos  of  the  Greeks,  and  patron  god  of 
Byblus  and  Berytus ; of  Astarte  or  lo  (Venus- 
Urania),  who  was  especially  worshipped  at  Sidon ; 
and  of  Melcarth  or  the  Tyrian  Hercules.  (Movers, 
Phoen.  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  ch.  2.)  With  these  myths  are 
combined  the  legends  of  the  rape  of  Europa,  of  the 
wanderings  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia,  of  Helen, 
Dido,  &c.  That  some  portion  of  historical  truth 
may  lie  at  the  bottom  of  these  myths  can  hardly  be 
disputed ; but  a critical  discussion  of  them  would 
require  more  space  than  can  be  here  devoted  to  the 
subject,  and  we  must  therefore  content  ourselves 
with  giving  a short  sketch  of  what  seems  to  be  the 
most  probable  march  of  Phoenician  colonisation. 

Cyprus,  which  lay  within  sight  of  Phoenicia,  was 
probably  one  of  the  first  places  colonised  thence. 
Its  name  of  Chittim,  mentioned  in  Genesis  (x.),  is 
preserved  in  that  of  Citium,  its  chief  town.  (Cic. 
Fin.  iv.  20  ) Paphos  and  Palaepaphos,  at  the 
SW.  extremity  of  the  island,  and  Golgos,  near  the 
SE.  point,  were  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of 
Venus-Urania,  the  propagation  of  which  marked 
the  progress  of  Phoenician  colonisation.  The  origin 
of  the  colony  is  likewise  shown  by  the  legend  of 
the  conquest  of  Cyprus  by  Belus,  king  of  Sidcn 
( — “ turn  Belus  opimum  Vastabat  Cyprum,  et  victor 
ditione  tenebat,”  Virg.  Aen.  i.  621,  et  ih.  Serv.),  who 
was  the  reputed  founder  of  Citium,  Lapathus,  and 
other  Cyprian  towns.  (Alex.  Ephes.  in  Stephan,  v. 
Ad-n-r]6os.)  A great  many  Phoenician  inscriptions 
have  been  found  in  this  island.  Hence  the  Phoe- 
nicians seem  to  have  proceeded  to  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  and  the 
coast  of  Greece  itself.  Phoenician  myths  and  tra- 
ditions are  interwoven  with  the  earliest  history  of 
Greece,  and  long  precede  the  Trojan  War.  Such 
are  the  legends  of  Agenor  in  Cilicia,  of  Europa  in 
Rhodes  and  Crete,  of  Cadmus  in  Thasos,  Boeotia, 
Euboea  and  Thera.  Rhodes  seems  to  have  been 
early  visited  by  the  Phoenicians;  and,  if  it  did  not 
actually  become  their  colony,  there  are  at  least 
numerous  traces  that  they  were  once  predominant  in 
the  island.  It  is  mentioned  iu  Genesis  (x.  4)  in  con- 
nection with  Citium  and  Tartessus.  (Comp.Epiphan. 
adv.  Haeres.  30.  25,  and  Movers,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p. 
248,  note  127.)  Conon,  a writer  who  flourished  in 
the  Augustan  period,  mentions  that  the  Heliades, 
the  ruling  dynasty  in  Rhodes,  were  expelled  by  the 
Phoenicians  (^Fah.  47,  ap.  Phot.  p.  187),  and 
numerous  other  traditions  testify  their  occupation  of 
the  island.  Traces  of  the  Phoenicians  may  also  be 
found  in  Crete,  though  they  are  fainter  there  than 
at  Rhodes.  It  is  the  scene  of  the  myth  of  Europa, 
the  Sidonian  Astarte ; and  the  towns  of  Itanos,  which 
also  bore  the  name  of  Araden  (Steph.  B.  s.v.  ’Irai/ds; 
Hierocl.  § 11 ; Acts,  xxvii.  12),  Lebena,  and  Phoe- 
nice,  were  reputed  to  have  been  founded  by  them. 
We  learn  from  Thucydides  (i.  8)  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Cyclades  were  colonised  by  Phoenicians. 
There  are  traces  of  them  in  Cilicia,  Lycia,  and 
Caria.  We  have  already  alluded  to  their  intimate 
connection  with  the  last-named  country,  and  Thucy- 
dides, in  the  passage  just  cited,  mixes  the  Carians 
and  Phoenicians  together.  Chios  and  Samos  are 
also  connected  with  the  Phoenicians  by  ancient 
myths ; and  at  Tenedos,  Melicertes,  worshipped  with 
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the  sacrifice  of  infants,  is  the  Tyrian  Meclarth,  also 
called  Palaemon  by  the  Greeks.  (Lycophr.  Cass. 
229.)  There  are  traces  of  Phoenician  colonies  in 
Bithynia,  but  not  more  eastward  in  the  Euxine, 
though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  their  voyages  ex- 
tended farther.  Mythological  analogies  indicate 
their  presence  in  Imbros  and  Lemnos,  and  there  are 
distinct  historical  evidences  of  their  settlements  in  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Thasos.  Herodotus  had 
himself  beheld  the  gigantic  traces  of  their  mining 
operations  there,  in  which  they  appeared  to  have 
turned  a whole  mountain  upside-down  (vi.  47). 
The  fable  ran,  that  they  had  come  thither  in  search 
of  Europa.  (Id.  ii.  44.)  They  had  also  settlements 
for  the  purposes  of  mining  at  Mount  Pangaeus,  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Thrace.  (Plin.  vii.  57 ; Strab. 
xiv.  p.  680.)  According  to  Strabo  (x.  p.  447), 
Cadmus  and  his  Arabs  once  dwelt  at  Chalcis  in 
Euboea,  having  crossed  over  from  Boeotia.  Of  the 
settlement  of  the  Phoenicians  in  the  latter  country, 
there  is  historical  testimony,  to  whatever  credibility 
the  legend  of  Cadmus  may  be  entitled.  (Herod,  v. 
57).  The  name  of  ''Oy/ca,  or  Onca,  by  which 
Minerva  was  worshipped  at  Thebes,  and  which  was 
also  given  to  one  of  the  city  gates,  was  pure  Phoe- 
nician. (Euphor.  ap.  Steph.  B.  $.  v. : cf.  Pausan.  ix. 
12.)  From  Thebes  the  Cadmeans  were  expelled 
by  the  Argives,  and  retired  among  the  Enchelees,  an 
Illyrian  people  (Herod,  v.  61);  and  Illyrius,  a son  of 
Cadmus  and  Harmonia,  was  said  to  have  given  name 
to  their  country.  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  § 4.)  The 
Paphians,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Cephallenia, 
were  the  reputed  descendants  of  Cadmus.  {Odyss. 
XV.  426.) 

To  colonise  Sicily  required  bolder  navigation ; 
but  with  the  instinct  of  a commercial  and  maritime 
people,  the  Plioenicians  seized  its  promontories  and 
adjacent  isles  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the 
natives.  (Thucyd.  vi.  2.)  Subsequently,  however, 
they  were  gradually  driven  form  their  possessions  by 
the  growing  power  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  that 
island,  and  were  ultimately  confined  to  its  NW. 
corner  (/&.),  which  was  the  nearest  point  to  Car- 
thage. Daedalus,  an  epithet  of  Hephaestos,  the 
father  of  the  Phoenician  Cabiri,  is  represented  as 
flying  from  Crete  to  Sicily.  (Diod.  iv.  77.)  The 
Venus  of  Mount  Eryx  was  probably  of  Phoenician 
origin  from  the  veneration  paid  to  her  by  the  Car- 
thaginians. (Aelian,  JI.  An.  iv.  2;  Athen.  ix.  p. 
934.)  An  inscription  found  at  Segesta  mentions  a 
priestess  of  Venus-Urania,  which  was  the  Phoenician 
Venus.  (Jdhein.  Mm.  vol.  iv.  p.  91.)  There  is  some 
difficulty,  however,  with  regard  to  the  temples  of  this 
deity,  from  the  attempts  which  have  frequently  been 
made  to  connect  them  with  the  wanderings  of  the 
Trojans  after  the  capture  of  their  city.  Thus 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (^Ant.  R.  i.  20)  at- 
tributes the  temple  of  Venus  at  Cythera  to  Aeneas, 
whilst  by  Herodotus  (i.  105)  it  is  assigned  to  the 
Phoenicians.  The  migration  of  the  latter  to  the 
western  side  of  Sicily  must  have  taken  place  after 
the  year  736  B.  c.,  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Greek  colonists.  There  are  no  traces  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians in  Italy,  but  the  islands  between  Sicily  and 
Africa  seem  to  have  been  occupied  by  them. 
Diodorus  (v.  12)  mentions  Melite,  or  Malta,  as  a 
Phoenician  colony.  In  later  times,  however,  it  was 
occupied  by  the  Carthaginians,  so  that  here,  as  in 
the  rest  of  these  islands,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
whether  the  antiquities  belong  to  them,  or  to  the 
Phoenicians.  Farther  westward  we  may  track  the 
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latter  in  Sardinia,  where  Claudlan  (^Bell.  Gild.  520) 
mentions  Caralis  as  founded  by  the  Tyrians,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  Sulci,  founded  by  the  Carthaginians. 
And  the  coins  of  Aebusus  (^Ivica)  seem  to  denote 
tlie  occupation  of  it  by  the  Phoenicians,  since  they 
have  emblems  of  the  Cabiriac  worship. 

The  very  early  intercourse  between  Phoenicia  and 
the  south  of  Spain  is  attested  by  the  mention  of 
Tarsliish,  or  Tartessus,  in  the  10th  chap,  of  Genesis. 
To  the  same  purport  is  the  legend  of  the  expedition 
of  Hercules  against  Chrysaor,  the  father  of  Geiyon, 
which  was  of  course  naval,  and  which  sailed  from 
Crete.  (Herod,  iv.  8;  Diod.  iv.  17,  sqq.  v.  17,  &c.) 
The  account  of  Diodorus  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
this  Avas  an  earlier  colony  than  some  of  the  inter- 
mediately situated  ones.  The  Phoenicians  had  no 
doubt  can-ied  on  a commercial  intercourse  with 
Tartessus  long  before  the  foundation  of  Gadeira  or 
Cadiz.  The  date  of  the  latter  event  can  be  ascer- 
tained with  very  remarkable  accuracy.  Velleius 
Paterculus  (i.  2)  informs  us  that  it  was  founded  a 
few  years  before  Utica;  and  from  Aristotle  (Je 
j Mirab.  AitscuU.  c.  146)  we  learn  that  Utica  was 
founded  287  years  before  Carthage.  Now  as  the 
latter  city  must  have  been  founded  at  least  800 
years  B.  c.,  it  follows  that  Gadeira  must  have  been 
built  about  eleven  centuries  before  our  aera.  The 
temple  of  Hercules,  or  Melcarth,  at  this  place  re- 
tained, even  down  to  the  time  of  Silius  Italicus,  the 
primitive  rites  of  Phoenician  worship;  the  fane  had 
no  image,  and  the  only  visible  symbol  of  a god  was 
an  ever-burning  fire  ; the  ministering  priests  were 
barefooted  and  clad  in  linen,  and  the  entrance  of 
Avomen  and  swine  was  prohibited.  {Punic,  iii.  22, 
se(j.)  Long  before  this  period,  however,  it  had 
ceased  to  be  a Phoenician  colony ; for  the  Phocaeans 
who  sailed  to  Tartessus  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  about 
[ 556  B.  c.,  found  it  an  independent  state,  governed 

I by  its  own  king  Arganthonius.  (Herod,  i.  163.) 
Many  other  towns  were  doubtless  founded  in  the 
S.  of  Spain  by  the  Phoenicians ; but  the  subsequent 
occupation  of  the  countiy  by  the  Carthaginians 
renders  it  difficult  to  delennine  which  were  Punic 
and  which  genuine  Phoenician.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  those  in  which  the  worship  of  Her- 
cules, or  of  the  Cabiri,  can  be  traced,  as  Carteia, 
Millaca,  Sexti,  &c.,  were  of  Tyrian  foundation.  To 
this  early  and  long  continued  connection  with  Phoe- 
^ nicia  we  may  perhaps  ascribe  that  superior  civili- 
I sation  and  immemorable  use  of  writing  which  Strabo 

(iii.  139)  observed  among  the  Turduli  and  Tur- 
j detani. 

Farther  in  the  Atlantic,  it  is  possible  that  the 
! Phoenicians  may  have  had  settlements  in  the  Cassi- 

I terides,  or  tin  districts  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  and 

I the  Scilly  Islands;  and  that  northwards  they  may 

' have  extended  their  voyages  as  far  as  the  Baltic  in 

' search  of  ainber.  [BRix.itJtNiCAE  Ins.  VoI.  I.  p.  433, 

I seq.]  (Comp.  Heeren,  Researches,  ^c.  ii.  pp.  53, 68.) 

I But  these  points  rest  principally  on  conjecture. 

I There  are  more  decided  traces  of  Phoenician  occu- 

' pation  on  the  NW.  or  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa, 

j Abyla,  like  Calpe,  was  one  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules, 

I and  his  temple  at  Lixus  in  Mauretania  was  said  to 

! be  older  even  than  that  at  Gadeira.  (Plin.  xix.  4. 

j s.  22.)  Tinge  Avas  founded  by  Antaeus,  with  Avhom 

; Hercules  is  fabled  to  have  combated  (filela,  i.  5; 

I Strab.iii.  p.  140);  and  the  Sinus  Emporicus  {kSKttos 

; ^Efj.iropiK6s,  Strab.  xvii.  827),  on  the  W.  coast  of 

i l^Iauretania,  seems  to  have  been  so  named  from  the 

I commercial  settlements  of  the  Phoenicians.  Cerne 
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was  the  limit  of  their  voyages  on  this  coast ; but  the 
situation  of  Ceme  is  still  a subject  of  discussion. 
[Cekne.] 

With  regard  to  their  colonies  on  the  N.  or  Medi- 
terranean coast  of  Africa,  Strabo  (i.  p.  48)  tells  us 
that  the  Phoenicians  occupied  the  middle  parts  of 
Africa  soon  after  the  Trojan  War,  and  they  were 
probably  acquainted  with  it  much  sooner.  Their 
earliest  recorded  settlement  was  Itace,  or  Utica,  on 
the  western  extremity  of  what  was  afterwards  called 
the  gulf  of  Carthage,  the  date  of  which  has  been 
already  mentioned.  Pliny  (xvi.  79)  relates  that  the 
cedar  beams  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Utica  had 
lasted  since  its  foundation,  1178  years  before  his 
time;  and  as  Pliny  wrote  about  78  years  after  the 
birth  of  Christ,  this  anecdote  coixoborates  the  date 
before  assigned  to  the  foundation  of  Gades  and 
Utica.  The  Phoenicians  also  founded  other  towns 
on  this  coast,  as  Hippo,  Hadrumetum,  Leptis,  &c. 
(Sail.  Juff.  c.  19),  and  especially  Carthage,  on 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  here.  [Car- 
thago.] 

The  principal  modem  works  on  Phoenicia  are, 
Bochart’s  Geographia  Sacra,  a perforaiance  of  un- 
bounded learning,  but  the  conclusions  of  which,  from 
the  defective  state  of  critical  and  ethnographical 
science  at  the  time  when  it  was  written,  cannot 
always  be  accepted;  Gesenius,  Monumenta  Phoe^ 
nicia ; Movers,  article  Phonizien,  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber’s  Encyclopddie,  and  especially  his  work  Die 
Phonizier,  of  which  two  volumes  are  published,  but 
which  is  still  incomplete;  and  Mr.  Kenrick’s  Phoe- 
nicia, 8a'o.  London,  1855,  to  which  the  compiler  of 
this  article  is  much  indebted  The  reader  may  also 
consult  with  advantage  Hengstenberg,  Be  Rebus 
Tyriorum,  Berlin,  1832,  and  Beitrdge  zur  Einlei- 
tung  in  das  Alte  Testament ; Heeren,  Historical  Re- 
searches, (^c.  vol.  ii.  Oxford,  1833;  Grote,  History 
of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  ch.  18;  Forbiger,  Handbuch  der 
alien  Geographie,  vol.  ii.  p.  659,  sqq.;  Russegger, 
Reisen;  Burckhardt,  Syria;  Robinson,  Biblical 
Researches,  &c.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PHOENI'CE.  [Phila.] 

PHOENFCIS.  [Medeon,  No.  3.] 
PHOENFCIUS  MONS.  [Boeotia,  p.  412,  a.] 
PHOENTCUS  {^oiviKovs).  1.  A port  of  Ionia, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mimas.  (Thucyd.  viii.  34.) 
Livy  (xxxvi.  45)  notices  it  in  his  account  of  the 
naval  operations  of  the  Romans  and  their  allies 
against  Antiochus  (comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) ; but  its 
identification  is  not  easy,  Leake  {Asia  Minor,  p.  263) 
regarding  it  as  the  same  as  the  modern  port  of 
Tshesme,  and  Hamilton  {Researches,  ii.  p.  5)  as  the 
port  of  Egri-Limen. 

2.  A port  of  Lycia,  a little  to  the  east  of  Patara; 
it  was  scarcely  2 miles  distant  from  the  latter  place, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  high  cliffs.  In  the 
war  against  Antiochus  a Roman  fleet  took  its  station 
there  with  a view  of  taking  Patara.  (Liv.  xxxvii. 
16.)  Beaufort  {Karamania,  p.  7)  observes  that 
Livy’s  description  answers  accurately  to  the  bay  of 
Kalamahi.  As  to  Mount  Phoenicus  in  Lycia,  see 
Olympus,  Vol.  II.  p.  480.  [L.  S.] 

PHOENTCUS.  [Phycus  ] 

PHOENTCUS  {^oiviKuvs  Xig.r]v,  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  799  ; Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 7 ; Stadiasm.  § 12),  a har- 
bour of  Marraarica,  off  which  there  Avere  the  two 
islands  Didymae,  Avhich  must  not  be  confounded 
with  those  Avliich  Ptolemy  (iv.  5.  § 76)  places  off 
the  Chersonesus  Parva  on  the  coast  of  Aegypt.  Its 
position  must  be  sought  between  Pnigeus  (nt'i'7eys, 
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Strab.  1.  c.;  Ptol.  1.  c. ; Stadiasm.  Ic.),  which  is  identi- 
fied with  Eds  Tanhvb,  and  Rds-al-Kana'is.  [E.B.J.] 
PHOENI'CUS  PORTUS  ^oivikovs').  1.  A 
harbour  of  Messenia,  W.  of  the  promontory  Acritas, 
and  in  front  of  the  islands  of  Oenussae.  It  seems 
to  be  the  inlet  of  the  sea  opposite  the  E.  end  of  the 
island  Skhiza,  which  island  is  called  by  the  Italians 
Capri,  or  Cabrera.  (Paus.  iv.  34.  § 12;  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  434.) 

2.  A harbour  in  the  island  of  Cythera.  [Vol.  I. 
p.  738,  b.] 

PHOENICU'SA.  [Aeoliae  Insulae.] 
PHOENIX  (^oiVz|).  1.  A river  of  Mails,  flowing 
into  the  Asopus,  S.  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  distance 
of  15  stadia  from  Thermopylae.  (Herod,  vii.  198; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  428;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  32.) 

2.  A river  of  Thessaly,  flowing  into  the  Apidanus. 
(Vibius  Sequest.  p.  16;  Plin.  iv.  8.  s.  15;  Lucan,  vi. 
374;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  515.) 

3.  A small  river  of  Achaia.  [Vol.  I.  p.  13,  b.] 
PHOETEIAE.  [Phytia.] 

PHOEZON.  [Mantineia,  p.  264,  a.] 
PHOLEGANDROS  (4>oAeyar8pos,  Strab.  x.  p. 
484,  seq. ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  ^oXeKavSpos  or 
KavSpos,  Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 31;  Eth.  ^oKeydvSpios, 
^o\eyar8pivos : PolyTcandroi),  an  island  in  the  Ae- 
gaean  sea,  and  one  of  the  smaller  of  the  Cyclades, 
lying  between  Melos  and  Sicinos.  It  was  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  a son  of  Minos.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  V.)  It  was  called  the  iron  Pholegandros  by 
Aratus,  on  account  of  its  ruggedness,  but  it  is  more 
fertile  and  better  cultivated  than  this  epithet  would 
lead  one  to  suppose.  The  modern  town  stands  upon 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  of  which  there  are  only 
a few  remains,  upon  the  northern  side  of  the  island. 
(Ross,  Eeisen  auf  den  Griech.  Inseln,  vol.  i.  p. 
1-iG.) 

PHO'LOE.  [Elis,  p.  817.] 

PHO'RBIA.  [Myconos.] 

PHOTICE  (^wTiKT]),  a city  in  Epeirus,  mentioned 
only  by  later  writers,  was  restored  by  Justinian. 
Procopius  says  that  it  originally  stood  in  a marshy 
situation,  and  that  Justinian  built  a citadel  upon  a 
neighbouring  height.  It  is  identified  by  Veld,  in  the 
ancient  Molossis,  which  now  gives  title  to  a bishop, 
but  there  are  no  Hellenic  remains  at  this  place. 
(Procop.  iv.  1;  Hierocl.  p.  652,  with  Wesseling’s 
note;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  96.) 

PHRA  (4»p«,  Isidor.  Mans.  Earth,  c.  16),  a town 
in  Ariana,  mentioned  by  Isidorus  in  his  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  stations  between  Mesopotamia 
and  Arachosia.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
place  corresponds  with  the  Ferrah  or  Furrah  of 
modern  times  (Wilson,  A Wana,  p.  153),  on  the  river 
called  the  Ferrah-rud.  Ritter  (viii.  p.  120)  has 
supposed  that  this  is  the  same  place  which  Ptolemy 
mentions  by  the  name  of  Pharazana,  in  Drangiana 
(vi.  19.  § 5) ; and  Droysen  (ii.  p.  610)  imagines 
that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Phrada  of  Stephanus  B., 
which  was  also  a city  of  Drangiana.  Both  con- 
jectui-es  are  probable.  [V.] 

PHRAATA  (ra  ^pdara,  Appian,  Earth,  pp.  80, 
99,  ed.  Schw.;  Tlpdaoira,  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  25; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.;  ^apdana,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  § 10),  a place 
in  ancient  Media,  which  seems  to  have  served  as  a 
winter  residence  for  the  Parthian  kings,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  a stronghold  in  the  case  of  need.  Its 
position  is  doubtful.  Forbiger  imagines  that  it  is 
the  same  as  the  citadel  described  by  Stobo,  under 
the  name  of  Vera  (xi.  p.  523);  and  there  seems  some 
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ground  for  supposing  that  it  is  really  the  same 
place.  If  the  name  Phraata  be  the  correct  one,  it  is 
likely  that  it  derived  its  name  from  Phraates. 
(Plut.  Anton,  c.  38.)  (See  Rawlinson  On  theAtro- 
patenian  Ecbatana,  E.  Geog.  Journ.  vol.  x.  part  1, 
1840.)  [V.J 

PHRAGANDAE.  [Maedl] 

PHREATA  (4>peaTo),  that  is,  the  Wells,  a place 
in  the  district  of  Garsauritis  in  Cappadocia.  (Ptol. 
V.  6.  § 14.)  The  name  is  an  indication  of  the  fact 
noticed  by  ancient  writers,  that  the  country  had  a 
scanty  supply  of  water.  (Wesseling,  ad  Hierocl. 
p.  700.)  [L.  S.] 

PHRI'CIUM  (JkpiKiov),  a mountain  of  Locris, 
above  Thermopylae.  (Strab.  xiii.  pp.  582,  621; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.) 

PHRICONIS.  [Cyme.] 

PHRIXA  (^pl^a,  Paus.  et  alii ; ^pi^at,  Herod,  iv. 
148:  Eth.  ^pi^a7os),  a town  of  Triphylia  in  Elis, 
situated  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Alpheius,  at  the 
distance  of  30  stadia  from  Olympia.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  343 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.')  It  was  founded  by  the 
Minyae  (Herod.  1.  c.),  and  its  name  was  derived  from 
Phaestus.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  MoKzzrTos.)  Phrixa  is 
rarely  mentioned  in  history ; but  it  shared  the  fate  of 
the  other  Triphylian  cities.  (Comp.  Xen.  Hell.  iii.  2. 
§ 30;  Polyb.  iv.  77,  80.)  Its  position  is  determined 
by  Pausanias,  who  says  that  it  was  situated  upon  a 
pointed  hill,  opposite  the  Leucanias,  a tributary  of 
the  Alpheius,  and  at  a ford  of  the  latter  river. 
(Paus.  vi.  21.  § 6.)  This  pointed  hill  is  now  called 
Ealeofdnaro,  and  is  a conspicuous  object  from  both 
sides  of  the  river,  whence  the  city  received  the  name 
of  Phaestus  in  later  times.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v ^aiarSs.') 
The  city  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  who 
mentions  thei-e  a temple  of  Athena  Cydonia.  Upon 
the  summit  of  the  hill  there  are  still  remains  of 
Hellenic  walls.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  210;  Bob- 
laye,  Eecherches  #c.  p.  136 ; Ross,  Eeisen  im 
Eeloponnes,  p.  108;  Curtius,  Eeloponnesos,  vol.  ii. 
p.  90.) 

PHRIXUS  (4>pi|os),  a tributary  of  the  Erasinus, 
in  the  Argeia.  [Argos,  p.  201,  a.] 

PHRUDIS.  [Frudis.] 

PHRURI  (^povpoi),  a Scythian  people  in  Serica, 
described  as  cannibals.  (Plin.  vi.  17.  s.  20;  Dionys. 
Per.  752,  and  Eustath.  ad  loc.') 

PHRY'GIA  (4>pvyla:  Eth.  ^pvyes,  Phryges),  one 
of  the  most  important  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  Its 
inhabitants,  the  Phrygians,  are  to  us  among  the 
most  obscure  in  antiquity,  at  least  so  far  as  their 
origin  and  nationality  are  concerned.  Still,  however, 
there  are  many  indications  which  seem  calculated  to 
lead  us  to  definite  conclusions.  Some  regard  them  as 
a Thracian  tribe  (Briges  or  Bryges),  who  had  immi- 
grated into  Asia ; others  consider  them  to  have  been 
Armenians;  and  others,  again,  to  have  been  a mixed 
race.  Their  Thracian  origin  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(vii.  p.  295,  x.  p.  471)  and  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v'); 
and  Herodotus  (vii.  73)  mentions  a Macedonian  tra- 
dition, according  to  which  the  Phrygians,  under  the 
name  of  Briges,  were  the  neighbours  of  the  l\Iace- 
donians  before  they  migrated  into  Asia.  This  mi- 
gration, according  to  Xanthus  (ap.  Strab.  xiv.  p. 
680),  took  place  after  the  Trojan  War,  and  accord- 
ing to  Conon  (ap.  Ehot.  Cod.  p.  130,  ed.  Bekk.) 
90  years  before  that  war,  under  king  Midas.  These 
statements,  however,  can  hardly  refer  to  an  original 
migration  of  the  Phrygians  from  Europe  into  Asia, 
but  the  migration  spoken  of  by  these  authors  seems 
to  refer  rather  to  the  return  to  Asia  of  a portion  of 
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the  nation  settled  in  Asia;  for  the  Phrygians  are  not 
only  repeatedly  spoken  of  in  the  Homeric  poems  (/?. 
ii,  862,  iii.  185,  x.  431,  xvi.  717,  xxiv.  535),  but 
are  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient 
nations  in  Asia  Minor  (see  the  story  in  Herod,  ii.  2), 
•whence  they,  or  rather  a portion  of  them,  must  at 
one  time  have  migrated  into  Europe;  so  that  in  our 
traditions  the  account  of  their  migrations  has  been 
reversed,  as  in  many  other  cases.  The  geographical 
position  of  the  Phrygians  points  to  the  highlands  of 
Armenia  as  the  land  of  their  first  abode,  and  the 
relationship  between  the  Phrygians  and  Armenians 
is  attested  by  some  singular  coincidences.  In  the 
army  of  Xerxes  these  two  nations  appear  under  one 
commander  and  using  the  same  araiour ; and 
Herodotus  (vii.  73)  adds  the  remark  that  the  Ar- 
menians were  the  descendants  of  the  Phrygians. 
Eudoxus  (ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ’Appevia,  and  Eustath. 
ad  Dion.  Per.  694)  mentions  the  same  circumstance, 
and  moreover  alludes  to  a similarity  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  two  peoples.  Both  are  said  to  have 
lived  in  subterraneous  habitations  (Vitruv.  ii.  1; 
Xenoph.  Anah.  iv.  5.  § 25;  Diod.  xiv.  28);  and  the 
names  of  both,  lastly,  are  used  as  synonyms. 
(^Anecd.  Grace.  Oxon.  iv.  p.  257,  ed.  Cramer.) 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  impossible  not  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Phrygians  were 
Armenians ; though  here,  again,  the  account  of  their 
migration  has  been  reversed,  the  Armenians  not 
being  descended  from  the  Phrygians,  but  the  Phry- 
gians from  the  Armenians.  The  time  when  they 
descended  fi-om  the  Armenian  highlands  cannot  be 
determined,  and  unquestionably  belongs  to  the  re- 
motest ages,  for  the  Phrygians  are  described  as  the 
most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor.  (Pans.  i. 
14.  §2;  Claudian,  in  Eutrop.  ii.  251,  &c.;  Appulei. 
Metam.  xi.  p.  762,  ed.  Cud.)  The  Phrygian  legends 
of  a great  flood,  connected  with  king  Annaeus  or 
Nannacus,  also  are  very  significant.  This  king  re- 
sided at  Iconium,  the  most  eastern  city  of  Phrygia ; 
and  after  his  death,  at  the  age  of  300  years,  a great 
flood  overwhelmed  the  country,  as  had  been  foretold 
by  an  ancient  oracle.  (Zosim.  vi.  10;  Suid.  s.  v. 
Nav»/o«os;  Steph.  B.  s.v.  'lic6viov,  comp.  Ov.  Met. 
viii.  620,  &c.)  Phrygia  is  said  to  have  first  risen 
out  of  the  flood,  and  the  ark  and  Mount  Ararat  are 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Phrygian  town  of 
Celaenae.  After  this  the  Phrygians  are  said  to 
have  been  the  first  to  adopt  idolatry.  (^Orac.  Sihyll. 
i.  196,  262,  266,  vii.  12—15.)  The  influence  of 
the  Old  Testament  upon  these  traditions  is  unmis- 
takable, but  the  identity  of  the  Phrygians  and  Ar- 
menians is  thereby  nevertheless  confirmed.  Another 
argument  in  favour  of  our  supposition  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  architectural  remains  which  have 
been  discovered  in  modern  times,  and  are  scai’cely 
noticed  at  all  by  the  ancient  writers.  Vitruvius 
(ii.  1)  remarks,  that  the  Phrygians  hollowed  out  the 
natural  hills  of  their  country,  and  formed  in  them 
passages  and  rooms  for  habitations,  so  far  as  the 
nature  of  the  hills  permitted.  This  statement  is 
most  fully  confirmed  by  modern  travellers,  who  have 
found  such  habitations  cut  into  rocks  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  Asiatic  peninsula.  (Hamilton,  Re- 
searches, ii.  p.  250,  288  ; Texier,  Description  de 
I'Asie  Mineure,  i,  p.  210,  who  describes  an  immense 
town  thus  formed  out  of  the  natural  rock.)  A few 
of  these  architectural  monuments  are  adorned  with 
inscriptions  in  Phrygian.  (Texier  and  Steuart,  A 
Description  of  some  ancient  Monuments  with  In- 
scriptions still  existing  in  Lydia  and  Phrygia, 
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London,  1842.)  These  inscriptions  must  be  of 
Phrygian  origin,  as  is  attested  by  such  proper  names 
as  Midas,  Ates,  Aregastes,  and  others,  which  occur 
in  them,  though  some  have  unsuccessfully  attempted 
to  make  out  that  they  are  Greek.  The  impression 
which  these  stupendous  works,  and  above  all  the 
rock-city,  make  upon  the  beholder,  is  that  he  has  be- 
fore him  works  executed  by  human  hands  at  a most 
remote  period,  not,  as  Vitruvius  intimates,  because 
there  was  a want  of  timber,  but  because  the  first 
robust  inhabitants  thought  it  safest  and  most  con- 
venient to  construct  such  habitations  for  themselves. 
They  do  not  contain  the  slightest  trace  of  a resem- 
blance with  Greek  or  Roman  structures;  but  while 
we  assert  this,  it  cannot  be  denied,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  they  display  a striking  resemblance  to 
those  structures  which  in  Greece  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  calling  Pelasgian  or  Cyclopian,  whence 
Texier  designates  the  above  mentioned  rock-city 
(near  Boghagkieui,  between  the  Halys  and  Iris)  by 
the  name  of  a Pelasgian  city.  (Comp.  Hamilton, 
Researches,  i.  pp.  48,  490,  ii.  pp.  226,  &c.,  209.) 
Even  the  lion  gate  of  Mycenae  reappears  in  several 
places.  (Ainsworth,  Travels  and  Researches,  ii. 
p.  58;  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  28.)  These  facts 
throw  a surprising  light  upon  the  legend  about  the 
migration  of  the  Phrygian  Pelops  into  Argolis,  and 
the  tombs  of  the  Phrygians  in  Peloponnesus,  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus  (xiv.  p.  625).  But  yet  much 
remains  to  be  done  by  more  systematic  exploration  of 
the  countries  in  Asia  Minor,  and  by  the  interpreta- 
tion of  their  monuments.  One  conclusion,  however, 
can  even  now  be  arrived  at,  viz.  that  there  must  have 
been  a time  when  the  race  of  the  Phrygians  formed, 
if  not  the  sole  population  of  Asia  Minor,  at  least 
by  far  the  most  important,  bordering  in  the  east  on 
their  kinsmen,  the  Armenians,  and  in  the  south- 
east on  tribes  of  the  Semitic  race.  This  conclusion 
is  supported  by  many  facts  derived  from  ancient 
writers.  Independently  of  several  Greek  and  Trojan 
legends  referring  to  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor,  the  name  of  the  Phrygian  mountain  Olympus 
also  occurs  in  Cilicia  and  Lycia ; the  north  of 
Bithynia  was  in  earlier  times  called  Bebrycia,  and 
the  town  of  Otroia  on  the  Ascanian  lake  reminds  us 
of  the  Phrygian  chief  Otreus.  (Horn.  II.  iii.  186.) 
In  the  west  of  Asia  Minor,  the  country  about  Mount 
Sipylus  was  once  occupied  by  Phrygians  (Strab. 

xii.  p.  571);  the  Trojan  Thebe  also  bore  the  name 
Mygdonia,  which  is  synonymous  with  Phrygia  (Strab. 

xiii.  p.  588) ; Mygdonians  are  mentioned  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Miletus  (Aelian,  V.  H.  viii.  5); 
and  Polyaenus  (Strateg.  viii.  37)  relates  that  the 
Bebryces,  in  conjunction  with  the  Phocaeans,  carried 
on  w'ar  against  the  neighbouring  barbarians. 

From  all  this  we  infer  that  Trojans,  Mysians, 
Maeonians,  Mygdonians,  and  Dolionians  were  all 
branches  of  the  great  Phrygian  race.  In  the  Iliad 
the  Trojans  and  Phrygians  appear  in  the  closest 
relation,  for  Hecuba  is  a Phrygian  princess  (xvi. 
718),  Priam  is  the  ally  of  the  Phrygians  against 
the  Amazon-s  (iii.  184,  &c.),  the  name  Hector  is 
said  to  be  Phrygian  (Hesych.  s.  v.  Aapelos),  and 
the  names  Paris  and  Scamandrius  seem  likewise  to 
be  Phrygian  for  the  Greek  Alexander  and  Astya- 
nax.  It  is  also  well  known  that  both  the  Greek 
and  Roman  poets  use  the  names  Trojan  and  Phry- 
gian as  synonyms.  From  the  Homeric  hymn  on 
Aphrodite  (113)  it  might  be  inferred  that  Trojans 
and  Phrygians  spoke  different  languages ; but  that 
passage  is  equally  clear,  if  it  is  taken  as  alluding 
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only  to  a dialectic  difference.  Now  as  the  Trojaas' 
throughout  the  Homeric  poems  appear  as  a people 
akin  to  the  Greeks,  and  are  even  called  Hellenes 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (^Ant.  Rom,,  i.  61), 
it  follows  that  the  Phrygians  also  must  have  been 
related  to  the  Greeks.  This,  again,  is  further  sup- 
ported by  direct  evidence;  for,  looking  apart  from 
the  tradition  about  Pelops,  which  we  have  already 
alluded  to,  king  Midas  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
of  all  foreigners  to  have  dedicated,  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century  b.  c.,  a present  to  the  Delphic 
oracle  (Herod,  i.  14);  and  Plato  {Cratyl.  p.  410) 
mentions  several  words  which  w'ere  common  to  the 
Greek  and  Phrygian  languages.  (Comp.  Jablonski, 
Opera,  vol.  iii.  p.  64,  &c.  ed.  Te  Water.);  and, 
lastly,  the  Armenian  language  itself  is  now  proved 
to  be  akin  to  the  Greek.  (Schroeder,  Thesaur.  Ling. 
Arm.  p.  51.)  The  radical  identity  of  the  Phry- 
gians, Trojans,  and  Greeks  being  thus  established, 
we  shall  proceed  to  show  that  many  other  Asiatic 
nations  belonged  to  the  same  stock.  The  name  of 
the  Mygdonians,  as  already  observed,  is  often  used 
synonymously  with  that  of  the  Phrygians  (Pans.  x. 
2*7.  § 1),  and  in  Homer  (II.  iii.  186)  the  leader  of 
the  Phrygians  is  called  Mygdon.  According  to 
Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.  MyySoi/i'a),  lastly,  Mygdonia  was 
the  name  of  a district  in  Great  Phrygia,  as  well  as 
of  a part  of  Macedonia.  The  Doliones,  who  extended 
westward  as  far  as  the  Aesepus,  were  separated 
from  the  IHygdonians  by  the  river  Rhyndacus. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  681 ; Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  936, 
943,  1115.)  At  a later  time  they  disappear  from 
history,  their  name  being  absorbed  by  that  of  the 
Phrygians.  The  IHysians  are  easily  recognisable  as 
a Phrygian  people,  both  from  their  history  and  the 
country  they  inhabited.  They,  too,  are  called  Thra- 
cians, and  their  language  is  said  to  have  been  a 
mixture  of  Phrygian  and  Lydian  (Strab.  xik  p.  572), 
and  Mysians  and  Phrygians  were  so  intermingled 
that  their  frontiers  could  scarcely  be  distinguished. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  564;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II.  ii.  862, 
ad  Dionys.  Per.  810;  Suid.  s.v.  oudev  ^ttou.)  As 
to  the  Maeonians,  see  Lydia.  The  tribes  of  Asia 
Jlinor,  which  are  usually  designated  by  the  name 
Pelasgians,  thus  unquestionably  were  branches  of 
the  great  Phrygian  stock,  and  the  whole  of  the 
western  part  of  the  peninsula  was  thus  inhabited  by 
a variety  of  tribes  all  belonging  to  the  same  family. 
But  the  Phrygians  also  extended  into  Europe,  where 
their  chief  seats  were  in  the  central  parts  of  Emathia. 
(Herod,  viii.  138;  comp.  Strab.  xiv,  p.  680.)  There 
we  meet  with  Phrygians,  or  with  a modification  of 
their  name,  Brygians,  in  all  directions.  Mardonius, 
on  his  expedition  against  Greece,  met  Brygians  in 
Thrace.  (Herod,  vi.  45;  Steph.  B.  s.v.  BpvKai; 
PI  in.  iv.  18,  where  we  have  probably  to  read  Brycae 
for  Brysae.)  The  Phrygian  population  of  Thrace 
is  strongly  attested  by  the  fact  that  many  names  of 
places  were  common  to  Thrace  and  Troas.  (Strab. 
xiii.  p.  590;  comp.  Thucyd.  ii.  99;  Suid.  s.v.  0d- 
fivpis;  Solin.  15;  Tzetz.  "chil.  iii.  812.)  Traces  of 
Phrygians  also  occur  in  Chalcidice.  (Lycoph.  1404; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  Kpovais.')  Further  south  they  appear 
about  Mount  Oeta  and  even  in  Attica.  (Thucyd. 
ii.  22 ; Strab.  xiii.  p.  621 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ^pvyia  and 
^p'lKiov  •,  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  810.)  Mount 
Olympus,  also,  w'as  perhaps  only  a repetition  of  the 
Phrygian  name.  In  the  west  of  Edessa  in  Mace- 
donia, about  lake  Lyclinidus,  we  meet  w'ith  Bryges 
(Strab.  vii.  pp.  326,  327;  Steph.  B.  s.v.  Bpu|),  and 
iu  the  same  vicinity  w'e  have  the  towns  of  Brygion, 
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Brygias,  and  Mutatio  Brucida.  (Steph.  B.  s.  vv.; 
It.  Hieros.  p.  607.)  The  westernmost  traces  of 
Brygians  we  find  about  Dyrrhachium.  (Strab.  1.  c. ; 
Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  ii.  39 ; Scymn.  433,  436.)  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  how  far  Phrygian  tribes  ex- 
tended northward.  The  country  beyond  the  eastern 
part  of  Mount  Haemus  seems  to  have  been  occupied 
at  all  times  by  Thracians;  but  Phrygians  extended 
very  far  north  on  both  sides  of  Mount  Scardus,  for 
Pannonia  and  Moesia  seem  to  be  only  different 
forms  for  Paeonia  and  Mysia;  and  the  Breucae 
on  the  Savus  also  betray  their  origin  by  their  name. 
It  is  possible  also  that  the  Dardani  were  Phrygians, 
and  descendants  of  the  Teucrians  in  Troas;  at  least 
they  are  clearly  distinguished  from  the  Illyrians. 
(Polyb.  ii.  6.)  Strabo,  lastly,  connects  the  Illyrian 
Henetes  with  those  of  Asia  Minor  who  are  men- 
tioned by  Homer  (II.  ii.  852),  and  even  the  Dalma- 
tians are  in  one  passage  described  as  Armenians  and 
Phrygians.  (Cramer,  Anecd.  Graec.  Ox.  iii.  p.  257.) 
If  we  sum  up  the  results  thus  obtained,  we  find  that 
at  one  time  the  Phiygians  constituted  the  main 
body  of  the  population  of  the  greater  part  of  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Illyricum.  Allusions  to  their  mi- 
grations into  these  countries  are  not  wanting,  for, 
independently  of  the  traditions  about  the  migrations 
of  the  Teucrians  and  Mysians  (Herod,  v.  13,  vii. 
20;  Strab.  Fragm.  37 ; Lycophr.  741,  &c.),  we  have 
the  account  of  the  migration  of  Midas  to  the  plains 
of  Emathia,  which  evidently  refers  to  the  same  great 
event.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  603;  Lycoph.  1397,  &c.) 

The  great  commotions  which  took  place  in  Asia  and 
Europe  after  the  Trojan  War  were  most  unfortunate 
for  the  Phrygians.  In  Em-ope  the  Illyrians  pressed 
southwards,  and  from  the  north-east  the  Scytho- 
Thracian  tribes  pushed  forward  and  occupied  almost 
all  the  country  east  of  the  river  Axius ; Hellenic  colo- 
nies were  established  on  the  coasts,  while  the  rising 
state  of  the  Macedonians  drove  the  Phrygians  from 
Emathia.  (Syncell.  pp.  198,  261  ; Justin,  viii.  1.) 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  cannot  surprise  us  to 
find  that  the  great  nation  of  the  Phrygians  disap- 
peared from  Europe,  where  the  Paeouians  and  Pan- 
nonians  were  their  only  remnants.  It  is  probable 
that  at  that  time  many  of  them  migrated  back  to 
Asia,  an  event  dated  by  Xanthus  ninety  years  before 
the  Trojan  War.  It  must  have  been  about  the  same 
time  that  Lesser  Mysia  and  Lesser  Phrygia  were 
formed  in  Asia,  which  is  expressed  by  Strabo  (xii. 
pp.  565,  571,  572,  xiii.  p.  586)  in  his  statement 
that  the  Phrygians  and  iMysians  conquered  the  ruler 
of  the  country,  and  took  possession  of  Troas  and  the 
neighbouring  countries. 

But  in  Asia  Minor,  toe,  misfortunes  came  upon 
the  Phrygians  fi'om  all  quarters.  From  the  south- 
east the  Semitic  tribes  advanced  further  and  further; 
Diodorus  (ii.  2,  &c.)  represents  Phrygia  as  subdued 
even  by  Ninus  ; but  it  is  an  historical  fact  that  the 
Syrian  Cappadocians  forced  themselves  between  the 
Armenians  and  Phrygians,  and  thus  separated  them. 
(Herod,  i.  72,  v.  49,  vii.  72.)  Strabo  also  (xii.  p. 
559)  speaks  of  structures  of  Semiramis  in  Pontus. 
The  whole  of  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  as  far 
as  Caria,  received  a Semitic  population  at  a veiy 
early  period ; and  the  ancient  Phrygian  or  Pelasgian 
people  were  in  some  parts  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  Helots.  (Athen.  iv.  p,  271.)  The  latest  of 
these  Syrophoenician  immigrants  seem  to  have  been 
the  Lydians  [Lydia],  whose  struggles  with  the 
Mysians  are  expressly  mentioned.  (Strab.  xiii.  p. 
612;  Scylax,  p.  36.)  This  victorious  progress  of  the 
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Semitic  races  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon 
the  Phrygians;  for  not  only  was  their  political  im- 
portance weakened,  but  their  national  independence 
was  lost,  and  their  language  and  religion  were  so 
deeply  afiected  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  sepa- 
rate the  foreign  elements  from  what  is  original  and 
indigenous.  In  the  north  also  the  Phrygians  were 
hard  pressed,  for  the  same  Thracians  who  had 
driven  them  out  of  Europe,  also  invaded  Asia;  for 
although  Homer  does  not  distinctly  mention  Thra- 
cians in  Asia,  yet,  in  the  histoi-ical  ages,  they  occu- 
pied the  whole  coast  from  the  Hellespont  to  Hera- 
cleia,  under  the  names  of  Thyni,  Bithyni,  and  Mari- 
andyni.  (Comp.  Herod,  vii.  75.)  The  conflicts 
between  the  ancient  Phrygians  and  the  Thracians 
are  alluded  to  in  several*  legends.  Thus  king  Midas 
killed  himself  when  the  Treres  ravaged  Asia  Minor 
as  far  as  Paphlagonia  and  Cilicia  (Strab.  i.  p.  61)  ; 
the  lilariandyni  are  described  as  eiigaged  in  a war 
against  the  Mysians  and  Bebryces,  in  which  Mygdon, 
tlie  king  of  the  latter,  was  slain.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  § 
23,  ii.  5.  § 9;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  752,  780,  786, 
with  the  Schol.;  Tzetz.  Chil.  iii.  808,  &c.)  The 
bi-ief  period  during  which  the  Phrygians  are  said  to 
have  exercised  the  supremacy  at  sea,  which  lasted 
for  twenty-five,  and,  according  to  others,  only  five 
years,  and  which  is  assigned  to  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century  u.  c.,  is  probably  connected  with  that 
age  in  which  the  Phxygians  were  engaged  in  per- 
petual wars(Diod.  vii.  13;  Syncell.  p.  181);  and  it 
may  have  been  about  the  same  time  that  Phrygians 
from  the  Scamander  and  from  Troy  migrated  to 
Sicily.  (Paus.  v.  25.  § 6.) 

It  was  a salutary  circumstance  that  the  numerous 
Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  counter- 
acted the  spreading  influence  of  the  Semitic  race; 
but  still  the  strength  of  the  Phrygians  was  broken ; 
tliey  had  withdrawn  from  all  quarters  to  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  peninsula,  and  Croesus  incorpo- 
rated them  with  his  own  empire.  During  the  con- 
quests of  Cyrus,  Greater  and  Lesser  Phrygia  are 
already  distinguished  (Xenoph.  Cyrop.  i.  5.  § 3,  vi. 
2.  § 10,  vii.  4.  § 16,  viii.  6.  § 7),  the  former  being 
governed  by  a satrap  (ii.  1.  § 5),  and  the  latter, 
also  called  Phrygia  on  the  Hellespont,  by  a king, 
(vii.  4.  § 8). 

After  having  thus  reached  the  period  of  authentic 
history,  we  are  enabled  to  turn  our  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  Phiygians,  and  the  country  which 
they  ultimately  inhabited.  As  to  the  name  Phryges, 
of  which  Bryges,  Briges,  Breuci,  Bebryces,  and  Be- 
recynthae  are  only  different  forms,  we  are  informed 
by  Hesychius  (5.  v.  Bpiyes)  that  in  the  language  of 
the  kindred  Lydians  (that  is,  Maeonians)  it  signified 
“ freemen.”  The  nation  bearing  this  name  appears 
throughout  of  a very  peaceable  disposition,  and  un- 
able to  resist  foreign  impressions  and  influences. 
None  of  their  many  traditions  and  legends  points  to 
a warlike  or  heroic  period  in  their  history,  but  all 
have  a somewhat  mystic  and  fantastic  character. 
The  whole  of  their  early  history  is  connected  with 
the  names  Midas  and  Gordius.  After  the  conquest 
of  their  country  by  Persia,  the  Phrygians  are  gene- 
rally mentioned  only  with  contempt,  and  the  Phry- 
gian names  Midas  and  Manes  were  given  to  slaves. 
(Cic.  p.  Flacc.  27;  Curt.  vi.  11 ; Strab.  vii.  p.  304.) 
But  their  civilisation  increased  in  consequence  of  their 
peaceful  disposition.  Agriculture  was  their  chief 
occupation;  and  whoever  killed  an  ox  or  stole  agri- 
cultural implements  was  put  to  death.  (Nicol. 
Damasc.  p.  148,  ed.  Orelli.)  Gordius,  their  king,  is 


said  to  have  been  called  from  the  plough  to  the 
throne.  (Arrian,  Anah.  ii.  3.  § 1 ; Justin,  xii.  7.) 
Pliny  (vii.  6)  calls  the  biga  an  invention  of  the 
Phrygians.  Great  care  also  w'as  bestowed  upon  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  ; and  commerce  flourished 
among  them  in  the  very  earliest  times,  as  we  must 
infer  from  their  well-built  towns  mentioned  by  Homer 
(II.  iii.  400).  The  foundation  of  all  their  great 
towns,  which  were  at  the  same  time  commercial 
emporia,  belongs  to  the  mythical  ages,  as,  e.  g.,  Pes- 
sinus,  Gordium,  Celaenae,  and  Apamea.  The  reli- 
gious ideas  of  the  Phrygians  are  of  great  interest 
and  importance,  and  appear  to  have  exercised  a 
greater  influence  upon  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  for  many  a mysterious 
tradition  or  legend  current  among  the  Greeks  must 
be  traced  to  Phrygia,  and  can  he  explained  only  by 
a reference  to  that  country.  Truly  Phrygian  divini- 
ties were  Cybele  (Rhea  or  Agdistis),  and  Sabazius, 
the  Phrygian  name  for  Dionysus.  (Strab.  x.  p. 
470,  &c.)  With  the  worship  of  these  deities  were 
connected  the  celebrated  orgiastic  rites,  accompanied 
by  wild  music  and  dances,  which  were  subsequently 
introduced  among  the  Greeks.  Other  less  important 
divinities  of  Phrygian  origin  were  Olympus,  Hyag- 
nis,  Lityerses,  and  Marsyas.  It  also  deserves  to  be 
noticed  that  the  Phiygians  never  took  or  exacted  an 
oath.  (Nicol.  Damasc.  p.  148.)  But  all  that  we 
hear  of  the  religion  of  the  Phrygians  during  the  his- 
torical times  appears  to  show  that  it  was  a mixture 
of  their  own  original  form  of  wonship,  with  the  less 
pure  rites  introduced  by  the  Syro-Phoenician  tribes. 

The  once  extensive  territory  inhabited  by  the 
Phrygians,  had  been  limited,  as  was  observed  above, 
at  the  time  of  the  Persian  dominion,  to  Lesser 
Phrygia,  on  the  Hellespont,  and  Greater  Phry- 
gia. It  is  almost  impossible  accurately  to  define  the 
boundaries  of  the  former;  according  to  Scylax  (p. 
35;  comp.  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19)  it  extended  along  the 
coast  of  the  Hellespont  from  the  river  Cius  to  Sestus; 
but  it  certainly  embraced  Troas  likewise,  for  Pto- 
lemy marks  the  two  countries  as  identical.  To- 
wards the  interior  of  the  peninsula  the  boundanes 
are  not  known  at  all,  but  politically  as  a province  it 
bordered  in  the  east  on  Bithynia  and  Great  Phrygia, 
and  in  the  south  on  Lydia.  Great  Phrygia 
formed  the  central  country  of  Asia  Minor,  extending 
from  east  to  west  about  40  geographical  miles,  and 
from  south  to  north  about  35.  It  was  bounded  in 
the  north  by  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia,  and  in  the 
east  by  Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia,  the  river  Halys 
forming  the  boundary.  (Herod,  v.  52.)  The 
southern  frontier  towards  Pisidia  and  Cilicia  was 
formed  by  Mount  Taurus ; in  the  west  Mounts 
Tmolus  and  Messogis  extend  to  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Mount  Taurus;  but  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  define  the  boundary  line  towards  Mysia,  Lydia, 
and  Caria,  the  nationalities  not  being  distinctly 
marked,  and  the  Romans  having  intentionally  obli- 
terated the  ancient  landmarks.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  564, 
xiii.  p.  629.)  The  most  important  part  in  the 
north  of  Phrygia  was  the  fertile  valley  of  the  San- 
garius,  where  Phrygians  lived  in  the  time  of  Homer 
(II.  iii.  187,  xvi.  719),  and  where  some  of  their 
most  important  cities  were  situated.  Iconium,  the 
easternmost  city  of  Phrygia,  was  situated  in  a fertile 
district;  but  the  country  to  the  north-west  of  it,  witli 
the  salt  lake  Tatta,  was  barren  and  cold,  forming  a 
high  plateau,  which  was  only  fit  for  pasture,  and 
suffered  from  frequent  droughts.  The  southern 
portion  of  Phrygia,  surrounded  by  Mount  Taurus,  a 
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bvanch  of  it  turning  to  the  north-west,  and  by  the 
mountains  containing  the  sources  of  the  Maeander, 
bore  the  surname  Parokios;  it  was  a table-land, 
but,  to  judge  from  the  many  towns  it  contained,  it 
cannot  have  been  as  barren  as  the  northern  plateau. 
In  the  west  Phrygia  comprised  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Maeander,  and  it  is  there  that  we  find  the  most 
beautiful  and  most  populous  parts  of  Phrygia;  but 
that  district  was  much  exposed  to  earthquakes  in 
consequence  of  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  district, 
which  is  attested  by  the  hot-springs  of  Hierapolis, 
and  the  Plutonium,  from  which  suffocating  exha- 
lations were  sent  forth.  (Claudian,  in  Eutrop.  ii. 
270,  &c.;  Strab.  xii.  pp.  578,  &c.,  629,  &c.;  Herod, 
vii.  30;  Vitruv.  viii.  3.) 

Phrygia  was  a country  rich  in  every  kind  of  pro- 
duce. Its  mountains  seem  to  have  furnished  gold ; 
for  that  metal  plays  an  important  part  in  the  legends 
of  Midas,  and  several  of  the  Phrygian  rivers  are  called 
“ auriferi.”  (Claudian,  1.  c.  258.)  Phrygian  mar- 
ble, especially  the  species  found  near  Synnada,  was 
very  celebrated.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  579  ; Paus.  L 18. 
§ 8,  &c. ; Ov.  Fast.  v.  529  ; Stat.  Silo.  i.  5.  36.) 
The  extensive  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  clear  from 
the  worship  of  Dionysus  (Sabazius),  and  Homer  (77. 
iii.  184)  also  gives  to  the  country  the  attribute 
ajuire\6e(rffa.  The  parts  most  distinguished  for 
their  excellent  wine,  however,  were  subsequently 
separated  from  Phrygia  and  added  to  neighbouring 
provinces.  But  Phrygia  was  most  distinguished  for 
its  sheep  and  the  fineness  of  their  wool  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  578).  King  Amyntas  is  said  to  have  kept  no  less 
than  300  flocks  of  sheep  on  the  barren  table-land, 
whence  we  must  infer  that  sheep-breeding  was  car- 
ried on  there  on  a very  large  scale.  (Comp.  Suid. 
s.  V.  ^pvyiuv  ep'uvv-  Aristoph.  Av.  493;  Strab.  1.  c. 
p.  568.) 

When  Alexander  had  overthrown  the  Persian 
power  in  Asia  Minor,  he  assigned  Great  Phrygia  to 
Antigonus,  b.  c.  333  (Arrian,  Anab.  i.  29)  ; and 
during  the  first  division  of  Alexander’s  empire  that 
general  retained  Phrygia,  to  which  were  added  Lycia 
and  Pamphylia,  while  Leonnatus  obtained  Lesser 
Phrygia.  (Dexipp.  ap.  Phot.  p.  64  ; Curt.  x.  10  ; 
Diod.  xviii.  3;  Justin,  xiii.  4.)  In  the  beginning 
of  B.  c.  321,  Perdiccas  assigned  Greater  Phrygia, 
and  probably  also  the  Lesser,  to  Eumenes  (Justin,  xiii. 

6 ; Corn.  Nep.  Eu7n.  3) ; but  in  the  new  division  of 
Triparadisus  Antigonus  recovered  his  former  pro- 
vinces, and  Arrhidaeus  obtained  Lesser  Phrygia, 
which,  however,  was  taken  from  him  by  Antigonus 
as  early  as  b.  c.  319.  (Diod.  xviii.  39,  xix.  51, 
52,  75;  Arrian,  ap.  Phot.  p.  72.)  After  the  death 
of  Antigonus,  in  B.  c.  301,  Lesser  Phrygia  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Lysimachus,  and  Great  Phrygia  into 
those  of  Seleucus  (Appian,  Syr.  55),  who,  after  con- 
quering Lysimachus,  in  b.  c.  282,  united  the  two 
Phrygias  with  the  Syrian  empire.  (Appian,  Syr. 
62  ; Justin,  xvii.  2 ; Memnon,  Hist.  Heracl.  9.) 
Soon  two  other  kingdoms,  Bithynia  and  Pergamum, 
were  formed  in  the  vicinity  of  Phrygia,  and  the 
Gauls  or  Galatae,  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the 
Asiatics,  took  permanent  possession  of  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Phrygia,  the  valley  of  the  Sangarius. 
Thus  was  formed  Galatia,  which  in  our  maps  sepa- 
rates Greater  Phrygia  from  Paphlagonia  and  Bithy- 
nia; and  the  ancient  towns  of  Gordium,  Ancyra,  and 
Pessinus  now  became  the  seats  of  the  Gauls.  To 
the  east  also  Phrygia  lost  a portion  of  its  territory, 
for  Lycaonia  was  extended  so  far  westward  as  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  above  mentioned  barren 
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plateau.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  663.)  It  is  not  impossible 
that  Attains  I.  of  Pergamum  may  have  taken  pos- 
session of  Lesser  Phrygia  as  early  as  B.  c.  240,  when 
he  had  gained  a decisive  victory  over  the  Gauls, 
seeing  that  the  Trocmi,  one  of  their  tribes,  had 
dwelt  on  the  Hellespont  (Liv.  xxxviii.  16);  but  his 
dominion  was  soon  after  reduced  by  the  Syrian  kings 
to  its  original  dimensions,  that  is,  the  country  be- 
tween the  Sinus  Elaeus  and  the  bay  of  Adramyt- 
tium.  However,  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  in 
the  battle  of  Magnesia,  in  B.  c.  191,  Eumenes  II.  of 
Pergamum  obtained  from  the  Romans  the  greater 
part  of  Asia  Minor  and  with  it  both  the  Phiygias. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  624  ; Liv.  xxxvii.  54,  &c.)  Eu- 
meiies  on  that  occasion  also  acquired  another  dis- 
trict, which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  Prasias, 
king  of  Bithynia.  Livy  (xxxviii.  39)  calls  that 
district  Mysia,  but  it  must  have  been  the  same 
country  as  the  Phrygia  Epictetus  of  Strabo 
(xii.  pp,  563,  564,  571,  575,  576).  But  Strabo  is 
certainly  mistaken  in  regarding  Phrygia  Epictetus 
as  identical  with  Lesser  Phrygia  on  the  Hellespont,— 
the  former,  according  to  his  own  showing,  nowhere 
touching  the  sea  (p.  564),  but  being  .situated  south 
of  Mount  Olympus  (p.  575),  and  being  bounded  in 
the  north  and  partly  in  the  west  also  by  Bithynia 
(p.  563).  The  same  conclusion  must  be  drawn 
from  the  situations  of  the  towns  of  Azani,  Midaeum, 
and  Dorylaeum,  which  he  himself  assigns  to  Phrygia 
Epictetus  (p.  576),  and  which  Ptolemy  also  men- 
tions as  Phrygian  towns.  These  facts  clearly  show  how 
confused  Strabo’s  ideas  about  those  countries  were. 
The  fact  of  Livy  calling  the  district  IMysia  is  easily 
accounted  for,  since  the  names  Phrygia  and  Mysia 
are  often  confounded,  and  the  town  of  Cadi  is  some- 
times called  Mysian,  though,  according  to  Strabo,  it 
belonged  to  Phrygia  Epictetus.  It  was  therefore 
unquestionably  this  part  of  Phrygia  about  which 
Eumenes  of  Pergamum  was  at  war  with  Prusias,and 
which  by  the  decision  of  the  Romans  was  handed 
over  to  the  Pergamenian  king,  and  hence  obtained  the 
name  of  Phrygia  Epictetus,  that  is,  “ the  acquired  in 
addition  to.”  (Polyb.  Excerpt,  de  Legat.  128, 129, 
135,  136;  Liv.  xxxix.  51;  Strab.  p.  563.)  After  the 
death  of  Attalus  III.,  b.  c.  133,  all  Phrygia  with 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamum  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  A few  years  later,  when  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamum  became  a Roman  province, 
Phrygia  was  given  to  Mithridates  V.  of  Pontus  (Just, 
xxxviii.  1;  Appian,  Bell.  Mithr.  57),  but  after  his 
death  in  b.  c.  120  it  was  taken  from  his  son  and 
successor,  Mithridates  VI.,  and  declared  free.  (Ap- 
pian, 1.  c.)  This  freedom,  however,  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Phrygians,  who 
gradually  lost  their  importance.  The  Romans  after- 
wards divided  the  country  into  jurisdictiones,  but 
without  any  regard  to  tribes  or  natural  boundaries. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  629;  Plin.  v.  29.)  In  B.  c.  88  the 
districts  of  Laodiceia,  Apameia,  and  Synnada  seem 
to  have  been  added  to  the  province  of  Cilicia.  (Cic. 
in  Verr.  i.  17,  37.)  But  this  arrangement  was  not 
lasting,  for  afterwards  we  find  those  three  districts 
as  a part  of  the  province  of  Asia,  and  then  again  as 
a part  of  Cilicia,  until  in  B.  c.  49  they  appear  to 
have  become  permanently  united  with  Asia.  The 
east  and  south  of  Phrygia,  however,  especially  the 
towns  of  Apollonia,  Antiocheia,  and  Philomelium, 
did  not  belong  to  the  province  of  Asia.  In  the  new 
division  of  the  empire  made  in  the  4th  century 
A.  D.,  Phrygia  Parorios  was  added  to  the  province 
of  Pisidia,  and  a district  on  the  Maeander  to  Caria, 
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The  remaining  part  of  Phrygia  was  then  divided  into 
Phrygia  Salutaris,  comprising  the  eastern  part  with 
Synnada  for  its  capital,  and  Phrygia  Pacatiana 
(sometimes  also  called  Capatiana),  which  comprised 
the  western  part  down  to  the  frontiers  of  Caria. 
(^Notit.  Imp.  c.  2;  Hierocl.  pp.  664,  676;  Constant. 
Porph.  de  Them.  i.  1 ; Ducas,  p.  42  ; see  the  ex- 
cellent article  Phrygia  in  Pauly’s  Realencyclopaedie, 
by  0.  Abel  ; Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  ii.  p.  1,  &c.  ; 
Niebuhr,  Lect.  on  Anc.  Hist.  i.  p.  83,  &c.,  ii.  p. 
382.)  [L.  S.] 

PHRYGIA  PISIDICA.  [PismiA.] 
PHTHENOTES  NOMOS  (^eeySrvs  or  ^Oerdrou 
rofj.6s,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 48  ; Plin.  v.  9.  s.  9),  another 
I name  for  the  Nomos  Chemmites  in  the  Aegyptian 
i Delta.  [Buto;  Chemmis.]  [W.  B.  D.] 

PHTHIA.  [Phaia.] 

PHTHIA,  PHTHIOTIS.  [Thessalia.] 

I PHTHIRA  (4»0ipo,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; written  ^0ip 
I in  Meineke’s  edition  of  Stephanus),  a mountain  in 
' Caria,  inhabited  by  the  Phthires,  is  evidently  the 
[ same  as  the  ^QeipSov  opos  of  Homer  (/Z.  ii.  868), 

1 which,  according  to  Hecataeus,  was  identical  with 
Mt.  Latmus,  but  which  others  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  Mt.  Grius,  ranning  parallel  to  Mt.  Latmus. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  635.) 

PHTHIRO'PHAGI  (^eeipocpdyoi),  t.  e.  “Hce- 
eaters,”  a Scythian  people,  so  called  from  their  filth 
and  dirt  (o7rb  tov  avxpov  Kal  rov  ■jr'iuov,  Strab.  xi. 
p.  449).  Some  modern  writers  endeavour  to  derive 
their  name  from  (pde'ip,  the  fruit  of  the  ttitus  or  fir- 
tree,  which  sex'ved  as  their  food  (Ritter,  Vorhalle, 
p.  549),  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  expla- 
nation of  Strabo,  of  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
was  understood  in  antiquity.  This  savage  people  is 
variously  placed  by  difierent  writers.  According  to 
Strabo  they  inhabited  the  mountains  of  Caucasus 
(Strab.  xi.  pp.  492,  499),  and  according  to  other 
writers  different  parts  of  the  coasts  of  the  Black 
Sea.  (Arrian,  Per.  P.  Eux.  p.  18;  Mela,  i.  18; 
Plin.  vi.  4.)  Ptolemy  places  them  in  Asiatic  Sar- 
matia  beyond  the  Rha  (v.  9.  § 17).  According  to 
Pliny  (vi  4)  they  were  subsequently  called  Salae. 
The  Budini  are  also  said  to  have  ate  lice  (j^Oeipo- 
Tpayeovai,  Herod,  iv.  109). 

PHTHUTH  (i>doid,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 3;  i>o{>T7i9,  Jos. 
Antiq.  i.  6.  § 2;  Fut,  Plin.  v.  1),  a river  of  Maure- 
^ tania,  which  has  been  identified  with  the  Wady  Ten- 
sift.  In  the  ethnographic  table  of  Genesis  (x.  6), 
Phut  is  reckoned  among  the  sons  of  Ham.  This  im- 
mediate descent  of  Phut  (a  name  which  is  generally 
admitted  to  indicate  Mauretania)  from  Ham  indi- 
cates, like  their  Greek  name,  the  depth  of  colour 
which  distinguished  the  Mauretanians.  In  Ezekiel 
(xxvii.  10)  the  men  of  Phut  are  represented  as 
serving  in  the  Tyrian  armies  (comp.  xxx.  5,  xxxviii. 
5);  as  also  in  Jeremiah  (xlvi.  9)  they  are  sum- 
moned to  the  hosts  of  Aegypt;  and  in  Nahum 
(iii.  9)  they  are  the  helpers  of  Nineveh.  (Winer, 
Realwdrterbuch,  s.v.]  Kenrick,  Phoenicia,  pp.  137, 
277.)  ^ [E.B.J.] 

PHUNDU'SI  (4>ow5o0(rox),  a tribe  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 12)  as  inhabiting  the  Chersonesus 
Cimbrica  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  dwelling 
north  of  the  Cobandi  and  Chali.  Zeuss  (Die  Deut- 
schen,  p.  152),  without  satisfactory  reasons,  regards 
them  as  the  same  with  the  Sedusii  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (B.  G.  i.  31,  37,  51.)  [L.  S.] 

PHURGISATIS  (^ovpyiaaTls'),  a town  in  the 
south  of  Germany,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (ii. 
1 1 . § 30)  ; it  was  situated  in  the  country  of  the 
VOL.  II. 
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Quadi,  and  Wilhelm  {Gennanien,  p.  230)  believes 
that  it  existed  in  Moravia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Znahn.  [L.  S.] 

PHUSIPARA  (^ovaiirdpa'),  a town  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Melitene  in  Armenia  Alinor,  between  Ciniaca 
and  Eusemara,  is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  7. 

§ n-  [L.  s.] 

PHYCUS  (^vKovs,  Strab.  viii.  p.  363,  xvii.  p. 
837  ; Ptol.  iv.  4.  § 5 ; Plin.  v.  5),  the  most 
northerly  point  of  the  Libyan  coast,  2800  stadia 
from  Taenarum  (350  AI.  P.,  Plin.  Z.  c.),  and  125 
AI.  P.  from  Crete.  (Plin.  1.  c.)  Cato  touched  at 
this  point  in  Africa  after  leaving  Crete,  but  the 
natives  refused  to  receive  his  ships.  (Lucan,  ix. 
40.)  Synesius,  who  has  given  in  his  letters  (^Pp. 
51,  100,  114,  129)  several  particulars  about  this 
spot,  states  that  it  was  dangerous  to  live  here  because 
of  the  stagnant  waters,  and  their  fetid  exhalations.  It 
had  a harbour  situated  to  the  W.,  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  Coast-describer  (Stadiasm.  § 53,  where  it  is  by 
an  error  called  Phoenicus).  Scylax  (p.  46)  placed  the 
gardens  and  lake  of  the  Hesperides  near  this  headland, 
now  Rds-al-Razat  or  Rds  Sem,  where  Smyth  {3Iedi- 
terranean,  p.  455)  marks  the  coast  bold  and  steep, 
rising  gradually  to  Cyrene.  (Pacho,  Voyage,  p. 
169  ; Barth,  Wanderungen,  p.  498.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

PHY'LACE  (4>uAd/c7j:  Eth.  ^vXaKi](nos.')  1.  A. 
town  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  one  of  the  places 
subject  to  Protesilaus,  and  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Homeric  poems.  (7Z.  ii.  695,  xiii.  696,  xv.  335, 
Od.  xi.  290;  comp.  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  45;  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.)  It  contained  a temple  of  Protesilaus.  (Find. 
Isthm.  i.  84.)  Pliny  erroneously  calls  it  a town  of 
Alagnesia  (iv.  9.  s.  16).  Strabo  describes  it  as 
standing  between  Pharsalus  and  Phthiotic  Thebes, 
at  the  distance  of  about  100  stadia  from  the  latter 
(ix.  pp.  433,  435).  Leake  places  it  at  about  40 
minutes  from  Ghidek,  in  the  descent  from  a pass, 
where  there  are  remains  of  an  ancient  town.  The 
situation  near  the  entrance  of  a pass  is  well  suited 
to  the  name  of  Phylace.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  332,  364.) 

2.  A town  of  Alolossis  in  Epeirus,  of  uncertain 
site.  (Liv.  xlv.  26.) 

3.  A place  in  Arcadia,  upon  the  frontiers  of 
Tegea  and  Laconia,  where  the  Alpheius  rises.  (Pans, 
viii.  54.  § 1.) 

4.  A town  of  Pieria  in  Alacedonia  (Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§ 40),  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  mentioned  by 
Pliny  under  the  name  of  Phylacaei  (iv.  10.  s.  17). 

PHYLACEIUM  (J^vAaiceTov  or  IIvXaKaiov'),  a 
town  of  western  Phrygia,  at  a short  distance  from 
Themisonium.  (Ptol.  v.  2.  § 26  ; Tab.  Pent.; 
Geogr.  Rav.  i.  18,  where  it  is  called  Filaction.) 
The  Phrygian  tribe  of  the  ^vXaK-bvaioi,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (v.  2.  § 27),  undoubtedly  derived  its 
name  from  this  place.  [L.  S.] 

PHYLE.  [Attica,  p.  329,  b.] 

PHYLLEIUM,  PHYLLUS.  [Asterium.] 
PHYLLIS  (^uAAjs),  a district  of  Thrace  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alt.  Pangaeus,  bounded  by  the  An- 
gites  on  the  W.  and  by  the  Strymon  on  the  S. 
(Herod,  vii.  113;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.') 

PHYRITES,  a small  tributary  of  the  Caystrus, 
having  its  origin  in  the  western  branch  of  Mount 
Tmolus,  and  flowing  in  a southern  direction  through 
the  Pegasean  marsh  (Stagnum  Pegaseum),  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Caystrus  some  distance  above 
Ephesus.  (Plin.  v.  31.)  [L.  S.1 

PHYSCA,  PHYSCUS.  [Eordaea.] 
PHYSCELLA.  [Galepsus.] 
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PHYSCUS  (^^v(TKos:  Eih.  ^ua-icevs"),  a town  of 
Caria,  in  the  territory  of  the  Ehodians,  situated  on 
the  coast,  with  a harbour  and  a grove  sacred  to  Leto. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  652;  Stadiasm.  Mar.  Mag.  § 245; 
Ptol.  V.  2.  § 11,  where  it  is  called  4>oC<rAca.)  It  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  thh  Physcus  was  the  port- 
town  of  Mylasa  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  659);  we  must  rather 
assume  that  Passala,  the  port  of  Mylasa,  also  bore 
the  name  of  Physcus.  Our  Physcus  was  the  ordi- 
nary landing-place  for  vessels  sailing  from  Rhodes 
to  Asia  Minor.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  663;  comp.  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.')  This  harbour,  now  called  Marmorice^  and 
a part  of  it  Physco,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world, 
and  in  1801  Lord  Nelson’s  fleet  anchored  here,  be- 
fore the  battle  ef  the  Nile.  [L.  S.] 

PHYSCUS,  a tributary  of  the  Tigris.  [Tigris.] 
PHYTEUM  Pol.  v.  7 ; ^vraior,  Steph. 

B.  s.  V. : Gavala'),  a town  of  Aetolia,  probably  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  Trichonis.  (Leake, 
Northetm  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  155.) 

PHY'TIA  or  PHOETEIAE  (^vria,  Time.  iii. 
1 06  ; ^otreiai,  Pol.  iv.  63  ; ^oiriat,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. : 
FAh.  ^oiTievs,  ^oirius,  ^oiridu,  -dvos  : Porta'),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Acarnania,  situated  on  a height 
W.  of  Stratus,  and  strongly  fortified.  It  lay  on  the 
road  from  Stratus  to  Medeon  and  Limnaea.  After 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Aetolians,  together  with  the  other  towns 
in  the  W.  of  Acarnania.  It  was  taken  by  Philip  in 
liis  expedition  against  Aetolia  in  b.  c.  219  ; but  the 
Aetolians,  doubtless,  obtained  possession  of  it  again, 
either  before  or  after  the  conquest  of  Philip  by  the 
Romans.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  towns  of 
Acarnania  in  a Greek  inscription  found  at  Punta, 
the  site  of  Actium,  the  date  of  which  is  probably 
prior  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  In  this  inscription 
the  ethnic  form  <toiTidr  occurs,  which  is  analogous 
to  'AKapvdv,  Alvidr,  'Arivrdv,  ’AOafidv,  ’A(dr. 
(Time.,  Pol.,  ll.  cc. ; Bbckh,  Corpus  Inscript.,  No. 
1793;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  574, 
seq.) 

PI' ALA  (nta\a),  a town  in  the  interior  of  Pon- 
tus  Galaticus,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  6. 
§9).  [L.S.] 

PIALA  (nlaXo  or  HidSSa,  Ptol.  vi.  16.  § 6), 
a town  of  Serica,  from  which  the  people  Pialae 
(Ilid\ai  or  IltaSSai),  dwelling  as  far  as  the  river 
Oechardus,  derived  their  name.  (Ptol.  vi.  16.  § 4.) 
In  some  MSS.  of  Pliny  (vi.  17.  s.  19)  the  Pialae 
are  mentioned  as  a people  in  Scythia  intra  Imaum; 
but  Sillig  reads  Psacae. 

PIALAE.  [PiALA.] 

PIA'LIA  (UiaXia),  a town  of  Histiaeotis  in 
Thessaly,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Cercetium,  probably 
represented  by  the  Hellenic  remains  either  at  Skld- 
tina  or  Ardhdni.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.\  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  529.) 

PIARE'NS-II  (Uiapgvaiot,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 9),  a 
people  of  Moesia  Inferior,  adjoining  its  southern  or 
'I’hracian  boundary.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PICARIA.  [Dalmatia.] 

PICE'NSII  (iliKriua-ioi,  Ptol.  iii.  9.  § 2),  a people 
seated  in  the  NE.  part  of  Moesia  Superior,  on  the 
river  Timarus.  [T.H.D.] 

PICENTES.  [PiCENUM.] 

PICE'NTIA.  [PlCENTINI.] 

PICENTI'NI  (UiKerTiuoi,  Ptol. ; Ilt/cei/Tes,  Strab.), 
a tribe  or  people  of  Central  Italy,  settled  in  the 
southern  part  of  Campania,  adjoining  the  frontiers  of 
Lucania.  Their  name  obviously  indicates  a close 
connection  with  the  inhabitants  of  Picenum  on  the 
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opposite  side  of  the  Italian  peninsula  ; and  this  is 
explained  by  Strabo,  who  tells  us  that  they  were  in 
fact  a portion  of  that  people  who  had  been  trans- 
ported by  the  Romans  from  their  original  abodes  to 
the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  (Strab.  v.  p.  251.) 
The  period  of  this  transfer  is  not  mentioned,  but  it 
in  all  probability  took  place  on  or  shortly  after  the 
conquest  of  Picenum  by  the  Romans,  b.  c.  268. 
During  the  Second  Punic  War,  the  Picentini  espoused 
the  cause  of  Hannibal,  for  which  conduct  they  were 
severely  punished  after  the  close  of  the  war,  being, 
like  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  prohibitfed  from 
military  service,  and  employed  for  the  inferior  duties 
of  public  messengers  and  couriers.  They  were  at  the 
same  time  compelled  to  abandon  their  chief  town, 
which  bore  the  name  of  Picentia,  and  to  disperse 
themselves  in  the  villages  and  hamlets  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  (Strab.  I c.)  The  more  effec- 
tually to  hold  them  in  check,  the  Romans  in  B.c.  194 
founded  in  their  territory  the  colony  of  Salemum, 
which  quickly  rose  to  be  a flourishing  town,  and  the 
chief  place  of  the  surrounding  district  (Strab.  1.  c. ; 
Liv.  xxxiv.  45 ; Veil.  Pat.  i.  15).  Picentia,  however, 
did  not  cease  to  exist : Floras  indeed  appears  to  date 
its  destruction  only  from  the  period  of  the  Social 
War  (Flor.  iii.  18);  but  even  long  after  this  it  is 
mentioned  as  a town  both  by  Mela  and  Pliny,  and 
its  name  is  still  found  in  the  Tabula  as  late  as  the 
4th  centuiy.  (Mel.  ii.  4.  § 9;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9; 
Tab.  Pent.)  The  name  of  Vicenza  is  still  borne  by 
a hamlet  on  the  road  from  Salerno  to  Eboli,  and  the 
stream  on  which  it  is  situated  is  still  called  the  Vi- 
centino;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  ancient  city  was 
situated  rather  more  inland.  (Romanelli,  vol.  iii. 
p.  610;  Zannoni,  Carta  del  Regno  di  Napoli.) 

The  boundaries  of  the  Picentini  are  clearly  marked 
both  by  Strabo  and  Pliny.  They  occupied  the 
southern  slope  of  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  sepa- 
rates the  gulf  of  Posidonia  from  that  of  Naples,  ex- 
tending from  the  promontory  of  Minerva  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Silarus.  Ptolemy  alone  extends  their  confines 
across  the  range  in  question  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Samus,  and  includes  Sun*entum  among  their 
towns.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 7.)  But  there  is  little  doubt 
that  this  is  inaccurate. 

The  name  of  Picentini  is  generally  confined  by 
geographers  to  the  petty  people  in  question,  that  of 
Picentes  being  given  to  the  people  of  Picenum  on  the 
Adriatic.  But  it  is  doubtful  how  far  this  distinction 
was  observed  in  ancient  times.  Picentinus  is  used 
as  an  adjective  form  for  “ belonging  to  Picenum  ” 
both  by  Pompey  (ay>.  Cic.  ad  Att.  viii.  12,  c.)  and 
Tacitus  (^Hist.  iv.  63) ; while  Strabo  uses  nt/cevTti'ot 
for  the  people  of  Picenum,  and  TliKevres  for  those  in 
Campania.  The  latter  are  indeed  so  seldom  men- 
tioned that  we  can  hardly  determine  what  was  the 
general  usage  in  regard  to  them.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PICENTI'NUM,  a place  in  Pannonia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Savus,  on  the  road  from  Siscia  to  Sir- 
mium.  (^It.  Ant.  p.  260.)  It  is  possible  that  some 
ancient  remains  now  called  Kula  may  mark  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Picentinum.  [L.  S.] 

PICE'NUM  (v  ntKeuTivv,  Pol.,  Strab. : Eth. 
UiKei/Ttvoi,  Strab.;  UiKgvoi,  Ptol.;  Picentes,  Cic., 
Varr.,  Plin.,  &c.,  but  sometimes  also  Picentini  and 
Piceni),  a province  or  region  of  Central  Italy,  ex- 
tending along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Aesis  to  that  of  the  Matrinus,  and  in- 
land as  far  as  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines.  It 
was  thus  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Umbrians  and 
Sabines,  on  the  S.  by  the  Vestini,  and  on  the  N.  by 
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the  territory  occupied  by  the  Galli  Senones,  which 
was  afterwards  incorporated  into  the  province  of 
i Umbria.  The  latter  district  seems  to  have  been  at 
I one  time  regarded  as  rather  belonging  to  Picenum. 
Thus  Polybius  includes  the  “ Gallicus  Ager”  in 
Picenum;  and  Livy  even  describes  the  colony  of 
Ariminum  as  founded  “ in  Piceno.”  (Pol.  ii.  21 ; 
Liv.  Epit.  XV.)  But  the  boundaries  of  Picenum 
were  definitely  established,  as  above  stated,  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  according  to  whose  division  it 
constituted  the  Fifth  Region  of  Italy.  (Plin.  iii.  13. 
s.  18;  Strab.  v.  p.  240.)  The  district  thus  bounded 
forms  a tract  of  about  80  geographical  miles  (800 
stadia,  Strab.  v.  p.  241)  in  length,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  from  30  to  40  miles.  The  southern  part 
of  the  territory  thus  limited  was  inhabited  by  a 
tribe  called  the  Pkaetutii,  who  appear  to  have 
been  to  some  extent  a difierent  people  from  the  Pi- 
centes : hence  Pliny  gives  to  this  district  the  name 
of  Eegio  Praetutiana;  and  Livy  more  than  once 
notices  the  Praetutianus  Ager,  as  if  it  were  distinct 
from  the  Picenus  Ager.  (Plin.  1.  c.;  Liv.  xxii.  9, 
xxvii.  43.)  The  narrow  strip  between  the  rivers 
Vomanus  and  Matrinus,  called  the  Ager  Hadrianus, 
seems  to  have  also  been  regarded  as  in  some  degree 
a separate  district  (Plin.  1.  c.\  Liv.  xxii.  9);  but 
both  these  tracts  were  generally  comprised  by  geo- 
I graphers  as  mere  subdivisions  of  Picenum  in  the 
more  extensive  sense. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  Picentes ; 
but  ancient  writers  seem  to  have  generally  agreed  in 
assigning  them  a Sabine  origin ; tradition  reported 
I that  they  were  a colony  sent  out  from  the  parent 
country  in  consequence  of  a vow,  or  what  was  called 
I a sacred  spring  ; and  that  their  name  was  derived 

' from  a Woodpecker  (picus),  the  bird  sacred  to 

Mars,  which  was  said  to  have  guided  the  emigrants 
on  their  march.  (Strab.  v.  p.  240;  Plin.  iii.  13. 
i s.  18;  Fest.  v.  Picena,  p.  212.)  Silius  Italicus,  on 
the  other  hand,  derives  it  from  the  name  of  Picus, 
the  Italian  divinity,  whom  he  represents  as  the 
founder  of  Asculum  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  439 — 445);  but 
this  is  in  substance  only  another  fonn  of  the  same 
legend.  That  writer  represents  the  region  as  pre- 
I viously  possessed  by  the  Pelasgians ; no  mention  of 

i these  is  found  in  any  other  author,  but  Pliny  speaks 

i of  Siculians  and  Liburnians  as  having  had  set- 

j tlements  on  this  coast,  especially  in  the  Praetutian 

I district,  where  Truentum  was  said  still  to  preserve 

! traces  of  a Liburnian  colony  (Plin.  1.  c.) ; while  the 

I foundation  of  Numana  and  Ancona,  further  to  the 

N.,  was  ascribed  to  the  Siculi.  (76.)  We  have  no 
I means  of  estimating  the  value  of  these  statements; 

‘ but  it  seems  not  improbable  that  in  the  last  instance 

I there  was  a confusion  with  the  colony  of  Sicilian 

' Greeks  which  was  established  at  a much  later  pe- 

' riod  at  Ancona  [Ancona.]  This  settlement, 

I which  was  founded  about  380  b.  c.,  by  a body  of 

1 Syracusan  exiles  who  had  fled  from  the  tyranny  of 

j Dionysius  (Strab.  v.  p.  241),  was  the  only  Greek 

I colony  in  this  part  of  Italy ; and  its  foundation  is 

i the  only  fact  transmitted  to  us  concerning  the  his- 

I tory  of  Picenum  previous  to  the  time  when  it  was 

I brought  into  contact  with  the  power  of  Rome.  The 

I Picentes  appear  to  have  stood  aloof  from  the  long  pro- 

! tracted  contests  of  the  Romans  with  their  Samuite 

I neighbours ; but  their  proximity  to  the  Gauls  caused 

I the  Romans  to  court  their  alliance;  and  a treaty 

concluded  between  the  two  nations  in  b.  c.  299  seems 
to  have  been  faithfully  observed  until  after  the  Se- 
i nones  had  ceased  to  be  formidable.  (Liv.  x.  10.) 
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The  Picentes  reaped  the  advantages  of  this  long 
peace  in  the  prosperity  of  their  country,  which  be- 
came one  of  the  most  populous  districts  in  Italy,  so 
that  according  to  Pliny  it  contained  a population  of 
360,000  citizens  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest. 
(Plin.  1.  c.)  Nevertheless  they  seem  to  have  offered 
but  little  resistance  to  the  Roman  arms,  and  were 
reduced  by  the  consuls  Sempronius  Sophus  and  Ap- 
pius  Claudius  in  a single  campaign,  b.  c.  268. 
(Flor.  i.  19;  Liv.  Epit  xv;  Oros.  iv.  4;  Eutrop.  ii. 
16.)  The  causes  which  led  to  the  war  are  unknown; 
but  the  fact  that  the  Picentes  and  Sallentines  were 
at  this  time  the  only  two  nations  of  Italy  that  re- 
mained unsubdued  is  quite  sufficient  to  explain  it. 

From  this  time  the  Picentes  lapsed  into  the  or- 
dinary condition  of  the  subject  allies  of  Rome ; and 
though  their  territory  is  repeatedly  mentioned  as 
suffering  from  the  ravages  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
(Pol.  iii.  86 ; Liv.  xxii.  9,  xxvii.  43),  the  name  of 
the  people  does  not  again  occur  in  history  till  the 
great  outbreak  of  the  nations  of  Italy  in  the  Social 
War,  b.c.  90.  In  that  memorable  contest  the  Picentes 
bore  a prominent  part.  It  was  at  Asculum,  which 
seems  to  have  been  always  regarded  as  their  capital, 
that  open  hostilities  first  broke  out;  the  massacre  of 
the  proconsul  Q.  Servilius  and  his  legate  Fonteius 
in  that  city  having,  as  it  were,  given  the  signal  of 
the  general  insurrection.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  38 ; Liv. 
Epit  Ixxii;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  15  ; Diod.  xxxvii.  2.) 
The  first  attempt  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  to  reduce 
Asculum  was  repulsed  with  loss ; and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  that  general  could  maintain  his  footing 
in  Picenum  while  the  other  Roman  armies  were  oc- 
cupied in  hostilities  with  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  and 
other  nations  nearer  Rome.  It  was  not  till  the 
second  year  of  the  war  that,  having  obtained  a de- 
cisive victoiy  over  the  allies,  he  was  enabled  to  re- 
sume the  offensive.  Even  then  the  Picentine  general 
Judacilius  maintained  a long  struggle  against  Pom- 
peius, which  was  at  length  terminated  by  the  sur- 
render of  Asculum,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  submission  of  the  rest  of  the  Picentes, 
B.  c.  89.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  47,  48;  Liv.  Epit 
Ixxiv.,  Ixxvi;  Oros.  v.  18;  Flor.  iii.  18.)  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  were  at  this  time  admitted, 
like  the  rest  of  the  Italian  allies,  to  the  Roman  fran- 
chise. 

Picenum  was  occupied  almost  without  opposition 
by  Caesar  at  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War, 
B.c.  49  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  11 — 15),  the  inhabitants 
having  universally  declared  in  his  favour,  and  thus 
compelled  the  officers  of  Pompey  to  withdraw  from 
Auximum  and  Asculum,  which  they  had  occupied 
with  strong  garrisons.  In  the  civil  war  between 
Vitellius  and  Vespasian  A.  d.  69,  it  was  occupied  in 
like  manner  without  resistance  by  the  forces  of  the 
latter.  (Tac.  Hist  iii.  42.)  Picenum  appears  to 
have  continued  to  be  a flourishing  province  of  Italy 
throughout  the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire;  and 
though  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  having  much  fallen  off 
in  population  compared  to  earlier  times  (“  quondam 
uberrimae  inultitudinis,”  Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18),  it  still 
contained  a large  number  of  towns,  and  many  of  these 
preserved  their  consideration  down  to  a late  period. 
It  is  probable  that  its  proximity  to  Ravenna  contri- 
buted to  its  prosperity  during  the  latter  ages  of  the 
Empire,  after  that  city  had  become  the  habitual 
residence  of  the  emperors  of  the  West.  Under  Au- 
gustus, Picenum  became  the  Fifth  Region  of  Italy 
(Plin.  1.  c.),  but  at  a later  period  we  find  it  com- 
bined for  adiiynistrative  purposes  with  the  district 
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called  Flaminia,  and  the  two  together  constituted  a 
province  which  comprised  all  the  strip  of  Umbria 
along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  as  well  as  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Sabines,  Vestini,  Peligni,  and  Marsi. 
Hence  we  find  the  Liber  Coloniarum  including  the 
whole  of  this  extensive  district  under  the  name  of 
Picenum,  and  enumerating  not  only  Alba  and  Nm-sia, 
but  even  Nomentum,  Fidenae,  and  Tibur,  among  the 
“ civitates  Piceni.”  (^Lib.  Colon,  p.  252 — 259.) 
But  this  arrangement  did  not  last  long.  Flaminia 
and  Valeria  were  again  separated  from  Picenum,  and 
that  province  was  subdivided  into  two;  the  one  called 
“ Picenum  suburbicarium,”  or  simply  Picenum, 
which  was  the  original  district  of  that  name,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Fifth  Region  of  Augustus ; while  the 
name  of  “ Picenum  Annonarium  ” was  given  to  the 
tract  from  the  Aesis  to  the  Rubicon,  which  had  been 
originally  known  as  the  “ Gallicus  Ager,”  and  in  the 
days  of  Augustus  was  comprised  under  the  name  of 
Umbria.  (Lift.  Colon,  pp.  225 — 227;  Mommsen, 
Die  Lib.  Col.  pp.  208 — 214;  Notit.  Dign.  ii.  pp.  64, 
65;  Booking,  ad  Not.  pp.  432,  443;  P.  Diac.  ii. 
19.) 

In  the  wars  between  the  Goths  and  the  generals 
of  Justinian,  Picenum  repeatedly  became  the  imme- 
diate tlieatre  of  hostilities.  Auximum  in  particular, 
which  was  at  this  time  the  chief  city  or  capital  of 
the  province,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant fortresses  in  Italy,  and  withstood  for  a long 
time  the  arms  of  Belisarius.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  10, 
23 — 27.)  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Goths,  Pice- 
num became  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna,  and  as  such  continued  subject  to  the  Greek 
emperors  until  the  final  downfal  of  the  exarchs.  It 
was  at  this  period  that  arose  the  geographical  desig- 
nation of  the  Pentapolis,  for  a province  which  com- 
prised the  greater  part  of  Picenum,  together  with 
the  maritime  district  of  Umbria  as  far  as  Ariminum. 
The  province  of  this  name  was  one  of  those  bestowed 
on  the  see  of  Rome  by  king  Pepin  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Lombard  king  Astolphus  (a.  d.  754),  and 
has  ever  since  continued  to  form  part  of  the  States 
of  the  Church. 

Picenum  is  a district  of  great  fertility  and  beauty. 
Extending  in  a broad  band  of  nearly  uniform  width 
from  the  central  ranges  of  the  Apennines,  w'hich  form 
its  boundary  on  the  W.,  and  which  here  attain  their 
greatest  elevation  in  the  Monte  Corno  and  Monti 
della  Sibilla,  it  slopes  gradually  from  thence  to  the 
sea  ; the  greater  part  of  this  space  being  occupied 
by  great  hills,  the  underfalls  of  the  more  lofty  Apen- 
nines, which  in  their  more  elevated  regions  are  clothed 
w'ith  extensive  forests,  while  the  lower  slopes  produce 
abundance  of  fruit-trees  and  olives,  as  well  as  good 
wdne  and  com.  (Strab.  v.  p.  240 ; Liv.  xxii.  9.) 
Both  Horace  and  Juvenal  extol  the  excellence  of  its 
apples,  and  Pliny  tells  us  its  olives  were  among  the 
choicest  in  Italy.  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  272,  4.  70; 
Juv.  xi.  72;  Plin.  xv.  3.  s.  4.)  The  whole  district 
is  furrow'ed  by  numerous  streams,  which,  descending 
with  great  rapidity  from  the  lofty  ranges  of  the 
Apennines,  partake  much  of  a torrent-like  character, 
but  nevertheless  serve  to  irrigate  the  whole  country, 
which  is  thus  rendered  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  Italy. 
These  streams  pursue  nearly  parallel  courses,  the  di- 
rect distance  from  their  sources  to  the  sea  in  no  case 
much  exceeding  40  miles.  They  are,  proceeding 
from  S.  to  N.,  as  follows  : (1)  The  Matrinus,  now 
called  La  Piomba,  a small  stream  which  formed  the 
southern  limit  of  Picenum,  separating  it  from  the 
territory  of  the  Vestini ; (2)  the  Vomanus,  still 
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called  the  Vomano,  which  separated  the  district  of 
Adria  from  that  of  the  Praetutii ; (3)  the  Batinus, 
now  called  the  Tordino,  but  sometimes  also  the 
Trontino,  which  flows  by  Teramo  (Interamna) ; 
(4)theTRUENTUs  {Tronto'),  the  most  considerable  of 
all  these  streams,  which  flows  under  the  walls  of 
Ascoli  (Asculum);  (5)  the  Tinna,  still  called  the 
Tenna  ; (6)  the  Flusor,  now  the  Chienti;  (7)  the 
PoTENTiA,  still  called  the  Potenza  ; (8)  the  Misio 
or  Misius,  now  known  as  the  Musone.  These  last 
names  are  known  only  from  the  Tabula : on  the 
other  hand  Pliny  mentions  a stream  called  Albula, 
to  which  are  added  in  some  MSS.  the  names  of 
Suinus  and  Helvinus.  All  these  are  placed  appa- 
rently between  the  river  Truentus  and  the  town  of 
Cupra  Maritima  ; but  besides  the  uncertainty  of  the 
reading,  the  whole  description  of  this  region  in  Pliny 
is  so  confused  that  it  is  very  unsafe  to  rely  upon  his 
order  of  enumeration.  The  Albula  cannot  be  iden- 
tified with  any  certainty,  but  may  perhaps  be  the 
stream  now  called  the  Salinello,  and  the  other  two 
names  are  probably  mere  corruptions.  9,  The  Aesis 
(^Esino),  a much  more  considerable  stream,  flowing 
into  the  sea  between  Ancona  and  Sena  Gallica,  formed 
the  boundary  which  separated  Picenum  from  Um- 
bria. 

The  towns  of  Picenum  are  numerous,  and,  from 
the  accounts  of  the  populousness  of  the  country  in 
early  times,  were  probably  many  of  them  once  con- 
siderable, but  few  have  any  historical  celebrity. 
Those  on  the  sea- coast  (proceeding  as  before  from 
S.  to  N.)  were:  (1)  Matrinum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  ' 
river  of  the  same  name,  serving  as  the  port  of  Adria 
(Strab.  V.  p.  241);  (2)  Castrum  Novum,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Batinus,  near  Giulia  Nuova;  (3)  Cas- 
trum Truentinum  or  Truentum,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name  ; (4)  Cupra  Mari- 
tima,  at  Le  Grotte  a Mare,  about  3 miles  N.  of 
S.  Benedetto;  (5)  Castrum  Firmanum,  now  Porto 
di  Fermo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Leta  ; 

(6)  PoTENTiA  (Sta  Maria  a Potenza),  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name;  (7)  Numana,  still  3 
called  Umana,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  J 
mountain  headland  called  Monte  Comero;  and  (8) 
Ancoxa,  at  the  northern  end  of  the  same  promon-  ■ 

tory.  Tills  last  was  by  far  the  most  important  of  j 

the  maritime  towns  of  Picenum,  and  the  only  one  ( 

that  possessed  a port  worthy  of  the  name;  with  this  1 

exception  all  the  most  important  cities  of  the  region  ; 1 
were  situated  inland,  on  hills  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, and  thus  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  strong  po- 
sitions as  fortresses.  The  most  important  of  the.se 
were  Auximum  (^Osimo),  about  12  miles  S.  of  An- 
cona ; Cingulum  {Cingoli),  in  a very  lofty  situa- 
tion, between  the  valleys  of  the  Aesis  and  Potentia  ; 
Firmum  (^Fermo),  on  a hill  about  6 miles  from  the  j 
sea  ; Asculum  {Ascoli),  the  ancient  capital  of  Pice-  | 
num,  in  a very  strong  situation  on  the  river  Truen- 
tus, about  22  miles  from  its  mouth  ; Interamna 
{Teramo),  the  chief  city  of  the  Praetutii;  and 
Adria  {Atri),  almost  close  to  the  southern  frontier 
of  Picenum.  The  minor  towns  in  the  interior  were 
Beregra,  which  may  perhaps  be  placed  at  Civitella 
di  Tronto,  not  far  from  Ascoli  ; Cupra  Montana,  ' 
so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  maritime  city  of 
the  same  name,  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of 
Ripatransone ; Cluana,  at  S.  Elpidio  a Mare,  about 
4 miles  from  the  sea,  and  a little  to  the  N.  of  Fermo ; 
Novana,  probably  at  Monte  di  None,  nesx  Montalto;  1 
Faleria  {Fallerone),  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  i 
Tinna  ; Urbs  Salvia  {Urbisaglia)  and  Tolenti-  i 
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NUM  (Tolentino\  on  opposite  sides  of  the  valley  of 
the  Flusor  (^Chienti)  ; Septempeda  (S'.  Severino), 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Potenza ; Treia,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  same  stream,  near  the  modem  town 
of  Treja ; and  Eicina,  on  its  right  bank,  not  far 
from  Macerata.  The  site  of  Pausulae  (Pausulani, 
Plin.)  is  fixed  by  Holstenius  at  Monte  delV  Olmo, 
and  that  of  Poelextia  (Pollentini,  Id.)  at  Monte 
Melone,  all  in  the  same  neighbourhood  ; but  these 
last  identifications  are  merely  conjectural. 

Picenum  was  traversed  by  a line  of  highroad, 
which  followed  the  line  of  the  coast  from  Ancona  to 
Aternum,  w'here  it  united  with  the  Via  Valeria  ; 
while  its  more  direct  communications  with  Kome  were 
secured  by  the  Via  Salaria,  which  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines direct  from  Interocrea  by  Falacrinum  to  Ascu- 
lum,  and  thence  to  the  Adriatic.  Further  to  the 
north,  also,  a branch  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  quitting 
the  main  line  of  that  great  road  at  Nuceria,  crossed 
the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines  by  Prolaqueum  to 
Septempeda  in  the  valley  of  the  Potentia,  and  thence 
proceeded  by  Treia  and  Auximum  to  Ancona.  Be- 
sides these  more  important  lines  of  road,  the  Tabula 
notices  two  cross  lines  : the  one  leading  from  Auxi- 
mum by  Eicina  and  Urbs  Salvia  to  Asculum  ; the 
I other  from  Asculum  to  Firmum,  and  its  port  Cas- 
tellum  Firmanum.  The  extremely  hilly  and  broken 
character  of  the  country  renders  the  detennination  of 
I distances  along  these  lines  of  road  very  uncertain ; 
and  the  whole  district  is  given  in  the  Tabula  in  so 
confused  a manner  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  its  authority.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PICTAVI.  [Pictones.] 

I PICTI.  The  names  of  the  Picti  and  Scoti  ap- 
j pear  only  in  late  writers,  by  whom  they  are  spoken 

I of  as  two  allied  people.  The  Piets  seem  to  have 

i been  identical  with  the  ancient  Caledonians  (“Caldo- 
' num  aliorumque  Pictoimm,  silvae  et  paludes,”  Eumen. 

I Pan.  vi.  7),  and  dwelt  N.  of  the  Firth  of  Forth 
; (Beda,  H.  Feel.  i.  1).  Ammianus  Marcellinus  re- 
i presents  the  Picti  as  divided,  in  the  time  of  the 
I emperor  Constans,  into  two  tribes,  the  Dicalidonae 
* and  Vecturiones,  and  as  committing  fearful  ravages 
i in  conjunction  with  the  Attacotti  and  Scotti  (xxvii. 

I 8.  § 4.)  Their  ethnological  relations  have  been 
I already  discussed  [Britannicae  Insulae,  Vol.  I. 
j p.  438].  The  name  of  Picti,  or  painted^  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  derived  from  their  custom  of 
painting  their  bodies,  and  would  thus  be  only  a trans- 
! lation  of  the  British  word  Brith^  signifying  anything 
I painted, and  which,  according  to  Camden  ( Gen.  Descr. 

p.  xxxvi.),  is  the  root  of  the  name  Briton.  Such 
an  etymology  favours  the  notion  that  the  Piets  were 
an  indigenous  race  ; but  on  this  point  nothing 
I positive  can  be  affirmed.  (Comp.  Amm.  Marc.  xx.  1, 

I xxvi.  4;  Beda,  H.  Eccl.  iii.  4,  v.  21.)  [T.H.D.] 
PI'CTONES  (UiKTOves'),  and,  at  a later  period, 

1 PiCTAvi,  were  a Gallic  nation,  south  of  the  Loire 
' and  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic.  Ptolemy  (ii.  7. 
i § 6)  places  them  in  Celtogalatia  Aquitania,  and 
mentions  two  of  their  towns,  Limonum  or  Lemonum 
' {Poitiers)  and  Eatiatum.  “ They  occupy,”  he  says, 
‘‘  the  most  northern  parts  of  Aquitania,  those  on  the 
river  (Liger),  and  on  the  sea.”  Strabo  (iv.  pp.  190, 
191)  makes  the  Loh'e  the  boundary  between  the 
Namnetes  and  the  Pictones.  South  of  the  Pictavi  he 
I places  the  Santones,  who  extend  to  the  Garonne. 

I The  Pictones  are  mentioned  by  Caesar.  He  got 
ships  from  them  for  his  w-ar  against  the  Veneti 
(JB.  G.  iii.  11).  The  Pictones  joined  Vercingetorix 
in  B.  c.  52,  when  he  was  raising  all  Gallia  against 
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Caesar.  In  b.  c.  51  C.  Caninius,  a legatns  of  Caesar, 
marched  into  the  country  of  the  Pictones  to  relieve 
Lemonum,  which  was  besieged  by  Dunmacus  {B.  G. 
viii.  26).  [Lemonum.] 

Lucan  (i.  436)  says  that  the  Pictones  were 
“immunes,”  or  paid  no  taxes  to  the  Eomans: — 

“ Pictones  immunes  subigunt  sua  rura.” 

His  authority  is  not  w'orth  much ; and  besides  that, 
this  verse  and  the  four  verses  which  follow  are 
probably  spurious.  (Notes  in  Oudendorp’s  edition  of 
Lucan.) 

The  temtory  of  the  Pictones  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Turones  and  Bituriges  Cubi.  It  cor- 
responded to  the  diocese  of  Poitiers.  [G.  L.] 

PICTO'NIUM  PEOMONTO'EIUM,  as  it  is  now 
generally  written,  but  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  § 1)  Pec- 
tonium  (Tly]Kr6viov  &Kpou),  is  placed  by  him  on  the 
coast  of  Gallia  Aquitania,  between  the  mouth  of  the 
river  which  he  names  Canentelus  [Carantonus] 
and  the  port  Secor  or  Sicor.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine what  point  of  land  is  Pectonium.  D’Anville 
supposes  it  to  be  UAiguillon  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Shre  Niortaise ; and  Gossellin  takes  it  to  be  La 
Pointe  de  Boisvinet.  [G.  L.] 

PIDA  (nlSa),  a town  in  Pontus  Galaticus,  on 
the  road  leading  from  Amasia  to  Neocaesareia. 
(Ptol.  V.  6.  § 9;  Tab.  Pent.,  where  it  is  called 
Pidae.)  [L.  S.] 

PIENGI'TAE  (rit€77?Taj,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 20), 
a people  in  European  Sarmatia,  supposed  by  Schafa- 
rik  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  the  river  Piena^  which 
falls  into  the  Pripjdt  near  Pinsk  (Slawische  Alter - 
thumer,  vol.  i.  p.  207.) 

PI'EEA.  [ClERlUM.] 

PI'EEES  (ritepes),  a Thracian  people,  occupying 
the  naiTow  strip  of  plain  land,  or  low  hill,  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Peneius  and  the  Haliacmon,  at 
the  foot  of  the  great  woody  steeps  of  Olympus. 
(Thuc.  ii.  99j  Strab.  vii.  p.  331,  Fr.  22,  ix.  p.  410; 
Liv.  xliv.  9.)  This  district,  which,  under  the  name 
of  PiERiA  or  PiERis  (Uiepia,  Tliepls),  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Homeric  poems  {II.  xiv.  225),  was,  ac- 
cording to  legend,  the  birthplace  of  the  Muses 
(Hesiod,  Theog.  53)  and  of  Orpheus,  the  father  of 
song.  (Apoll.  Argon,  i.  23.)  When  this  worship 
was  introduced  into  Boeotia,  the  names  of  the  moun- 
tains, grots,  and  springs  with  which  this  poetic 
religion  was  connected,  were  transferred  from  the  N. 
to  the  S.  Afterwards  the  Pieres  were  expelled  from 
their  original  seats,  and  driven  to  the  N.  beyond  the 
Stiymon  and  Mount  Pangaeus,  where  they  formed  a 
new  settlement.  (Herod,  vii.  112;  Thuc.  1.  c.)  The 
boundaries  which  historians  and  geographers  give  to 
this  province  vary.  In  the  systematic  geography  of 
Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  § 15)  the  name  is  given  to  the 
extent  of  coast  between  the  mouths  of  the  Ludias 
and  the  Haliacmon.  Pieria  was  bounded  on  the  W. 
from  the  contiguous  district  of  the  Thessalian  Per- 
rhaebia  by  the  great  chain  of  Olympus.  An  offshoot 
from  Olympus  advances  along  the  Pierian  plain,  in  a 
NW.  direction,  as  far  as  the  ravine  of  the  Haliacmon, 
where  the  mountains  are  separated  by  that  chasm  in 
the  great  eastern  ridge  of  Northern  Greece  from 
the  portion  of  it  anciently  called  Bermius.  The 
highest  summit  of  the  Pierian  range  called  Pierus 
Mons  (Plin.  iv.  15;  comp.  Pausan.  ix.  29.  §3; 
X.  13.  § 5)  rises  about  8 miles  to  the  N.  of  Via- 
kholivadho,  and  is  a conspicuous  object  in  all  the 
I country  to  the  E.  It  would  seem  that  there  w’as  a 
' city  called  Pieria  (n<€pio:  Elh.  Uiepiwrgs,  n*€- 
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piTTjs,  Uiepevs,  Stej'h.  B. ; Suid.  s.  v.  Kpiruj/'),  which 
may  be  represented  by  a “ tumulus,”  overgrown 
with  trees  upon  the  extremity  of  the  ridge  of 
Andreotissa,  where  it  ends  in  a point  between  Dium 
and  Pydna,  the  other  two  chief  cities  of  Pieria.  Be- 
yond Pydna  was  a considerable  forest,  called  “ Pieria 
Silva  ” (Liv.  xliv.  43),  which  may  have  furnished 
the  Pierian  pitch,  which  had  such  a high  repu- 
tation. (Herod,  iv.  195;  Plin.  xiv.  25.)  The  road 
from  Pella  to  Larissa  in  Thessaly  passed  through 
Pieria  [1Macedonia,Vo1.  II.  p.237,a.],  and  was  pro- 
bably the  route  which  the  consul  Q.  Marcius  Philippus 
pursued  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  Persic 
War.  (Liv.  xliv.  1 — 10;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vol.  hi.  pp.  177,  210,  337,  413,  446.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
PIE'RIA  (Yhepia).  1.  A district  in  Macedonia. 
[PlERES.] 

2.  A district  in  Syria;  a name  given  by  the  Ma- 
cedonians to  the  northern  coast  of  Syria,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Orontes.  The  principal  mountain  in 
this  district,  and  which  was  a southern  branch  of 
the  Amanus,  was  also  called  Pieria.  (Strab.  xvi. 
pp.  749,  751  ; Ptol.  v.  15.  § 8.)  The  chief  town 
was  Seleuceia,  which  is  frequently  distinguished  from 
o:her  towns  of  tlie  same  name  by  the  addition  of 
eV  rTiepta,  especially  on  coins.  (Eckhel,  vol.  hi.  p. 
324;  Cic.  ad  Att.  xi.  20.) 

PIE'RIA.  [CilERIUM.] 

PIE'RIUM.  [CiERiuM.] 

PIGU’NTIA.  [DAL3IATIA.] 

PILO'RUS  (E^Awpos,  Herod,  vii.  122;  Steph.B.), 
a town  of  Sithonia  in  Macedonia,  upon  the  Singitic 
gulf,  between  Sane  and  Cape  Ampelus,  which  pro- 
bably occupied  Vt^rvuri,  or  one  of  the  harbours 
adjacent  to  it  on  the  N.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  hi.  p.  153.)  [E.  B.  J.j 

PDIOLISA  (rTt/tciAio-a),  a fort  in  the  western 
part  of  Pontus,  on  the  river  Halys.  (Steph.  B. 
s.  V.)  In  Strabo’s  time  (xii.  p.  562,  where  it  is 
called  Pimolison)  the  fortress  was  destroyed,  but 
the  district  on  both  sides  of  the  liver  was  still  called 
Pimolisene.  [L.  S.] 

PIMPLEIA  (n//x7TAeia,  Strab.  ix.  p.  410;  Apol- 
lon. i.  23;  Lycophr.  273),  a place  in  Pieria,  where 
Orpheus  was  said  to  have  been  born,  and  from  which 
tlie  i\Iuses  obtained  their  epithet  of  Hi/j.Tr\r)ides  and 
U!p.Tr\r)iddes  among  the  Alexandrian  poets.  (Orph. 
Fragm.  46 ; “ Pimplea  dulcis,”  Horat.  Carm.  i. 
26.  9 ; Stat.  Silv.  i.  4.  26.)  Leake  {Northern 
Greece,  vol.  hi.  p.  422)  identified  it  with  the  elevated 
situation  of  Litokhoro  and  its  commanding  pros- 
pect. [E.  B.  J.] 

PIMPRAMA  {Uifxirpaixa,  Arrian,  Anah.  v.  22), 
a place  w'hich  appears  to  have  been  the  capital  of 
the  tribe  of  Adraistae,  a nation  mentioned  by  Arrian 
as  existing  about  a day’s  journey  from  the  Hydraotes 
{Iruvati).  The  name  has  an  Indian  form  and 
sound,  but  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  iden- 
tified with  any  existing  place.  [V.] 

PINARA  (ra  n'lrapa:  Eth.  Ihvapevs').  1.  A 
large  city  of  Lycia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cragus, 
and  not  far  from  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Xan- 
thus,  where  the  Lycian  hero  Pandarus  was  wor- 
shipped. (Strab.  xiv.  665;  Steph.  B.  s.v.;  Arrian; 
Anab.  i.  24;  Plin.  v.  28;  Ptol.  v.  3.  § 5;  Hierocl. p. 
684.)  This  city,  though  it  is  not  often  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  appears,  from  its  vast  and  beau- 
tiful ruins,  to  have  been,  as  Strabo  asserts,  one  of 
tlie  largest  towns  of  the  country.  According  to  the 
Lycian  history  of  Menecrates,  quoted  by  Stephanus 
By/,  (s.  V.  ' Aprvp.vgaos'),  the  town  was  a colony  of 
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Xanthus,  and  originally  bore  the  name  of  Artymne- 
sus,  afterwards  changed  into  Piiiara,  which,  in  tlie 
Lycian  language,  signified  a round  hill,  the  town 
being  situated  on  such  an  eminence.  Its  ruins  were 
discovered  by  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  near  the  modern 
village  of  Minara.  “ From  amidst  the  ancient 
city,”  he  says  {Lycia,  p.  139),  “ rises  a singular 
round  rocky  cliff  (the  pinara  of  the  Lycians),  lite- 
rally specked  all  over  with  tombs.”  Beneath  this 
cliff  lie  the  ruins  of  the  exteasive  and  splendid  city 
The  theatre  is  in  a very  perfect  state;  all  the  seats 
are  remaining,  with  the  slanting  sides  towards  the 
proscenium,  as  well  as  several  of  its  doorways.  The 
walls  and  several  of  the  buildings  are  of  the  Cyclo- 
pian  style,  with  massive  gateways,  formed  of  three 
immense  stones.  The  tombs  are  innumerable,  and 
the  inscriptions  are  in  the  Lycian  characters,  but 
Greek  also  occurs  often  on  the  same  tombs.  Some 
of  these  rock-tombs  are  adorned  with  fine  and  rich 
sculptures.  (See  the  plate  in  Fellows  facing  p. 
141.) 

2.  A town  of  Cilicia  (Plin.  v.  22),  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  § 
12)  as  situated  in  Pieria,  a district  of  Syria;  though 
it  should  be  observed  that  Pliny  (v.  1 9)  mentions 
the  Pinaritae  as  a people  in  Coelesvria.  [L.  S.] 
PINARUS.  [Issus.] 

PINDASUS,  a mountain  in  the  south  of  Mysia, 
a branch  of  Mount  Temnus,  stretching  towards  the 
Sinus  Elaeus,  and  containing  the  sources  of  the  river 
Cetius.  (Plin.  v.  33.)  [L.  S.] 

PINDENISSUS  {Eth.  PindenLssitae),  a town  of 
the  Eleuthero-Cilices,  situated  upon  a commanding 
height  of  Mt.  Amanus,  which  w’as  taken  by  Cicero, 
when  he  was  governor  of  Cilicia,  after  a siege  of 
fifty-seven  days.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  v.  20,  ad  Earn.  ii. 
10,  XV.  4.) 

PINDUS  (nirdos,  Herod,  i.  56,  vii.  129;  Strab. 
ix.  pp.  428,  430,  et  alii),  a long  and  lofty  range  of 
mountains  in  Northern  Greece,  running  from  north 
to  south  about  midway  between  the  Ionian  and 
Aegaean  seas,  and  forming  the  back-bone  of  the 
country,  like  the  Apennines  of  the  Italian  peninsula. 
It  is  in  fact  a continuation  of  the  same  range  which 
issues  from  the  Balkan  Mountains,  and  it  takes 
the  name  of  Pindus  where  it  fii*st  intersects  the 
northern  boundary  of  Hellas  Proper  at  the  40th 
degree  of  latitude.  Pindus  forms  the  boundary 
between  Thessaly  and  Epeirus.  In  its  northern 
part  it  is  called  Laemon  or  Laemus,  and  here 
the  five  principal  rivers  of  Northern  Greece  rise, — 
the  Haliacmon,  Peneius,  Achelous,  Arachtbus,  and 
Aous.  [Lacmon.]  To  that  part  of  the  range  S. 
of  Laemon  the  name  of  Cercetium  was  given. 
{KepKCTiov,  Steph.  B.  s.  V.  IliaAto  ; KepKeri^criop 
oposy  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 19;  Liv.  xxxii.  14;  Plin.  iv. 
8.  s.  15.)  Mount  Cercetium  is  probably  the  main 
ridge  of  Khassid ; and  one  of  the  principal  passes 
from  Epeirus  into  Thessaly  lay  across  this  mountain. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  528,  529.) 
Still  further  south,  at  the  39th  degree  of  latitude, 
a point  in  the  range  of  Pindus  is  called  Tymphrestus 
{TvfKppTjffTOS,  Strab.  ix.  p.  433),  now  Velukhi-,  and 
from  it  branch  off  the  tw’o  chains  of  Othrj's  and 
Oeta,  the  former  running  nearly  due  east,  and  the 
latter  more  towards  the  south-east.  A little  S.  of 
Tymphrestus  the  range  of  Pindus  divides  into  two 
branches,  and  no  longer  bears  the  same  name.  [See 
Vol.  I.  p.  1012.] 

PINDUS  (rii';/5os),  one  of  the  towns  of  the  tc- 
trapolis  of  Doris,  situated  upon  a river  of  the  same 
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name,  whicn  flows  into  the  Cephissiis  near  Lilaea. 
[Doris.]  It  was  also  called  Acyphas  (jAKvcpas), 
j ' as  we  learn  from  Strabo  and  from  Tlieopompus  (ap. 

\ Steph.  B.  s.  V.  'Aicvipas).  In  one  passage  Strabo  says 
* [■  that  Pindus  lay  above  Erineus,  and  in  another  he 
places  it  in  the  district  of  Oetaea ; it  is,  therefore, 
probable  that  the  town  stood  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley,  near  the  soiu’ces  of  the  river  in  the 
1 mountain,  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  427,  434  ; Scymn.  Ch. 

■ 591  ; Schol.  ad  Find.  Pyth.  i.  121  ; Mel.  ii.  3 ; 

' ^ Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  13 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
k p.  92.) 

> PINETUS  (ITiVtjtos,  Ptol,  ii.  6.  § 39),  a town 
^ of  Lusitania,  on  the  road  from  Bracara  to  Asturica 
■ {Itin.  Ant.  p.  422).  Ptolemy  places  it  between 
the  Durius  and  the  Minius,  and  consequently  in  the 
j;  territory  of  the  Gallaeci ; but,  according  to  the  Itine- 
*;  rary,  it  must  have  lain  S.  of  the  former  river.  Va- 
i riously  identified  with  Pinhel,  Pinheira,  and  Miran- 
della.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PINGUS,  a river  of  Upper  Moesia,  in  the  ter. 

' ritoiy  of  the  Dardani.  (Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  29.)  It 

^ was  probably  an  affluent  of  the  Margus,  and  is  com- 

monly identified  with  the  Ypek.  [T.  H.  D.] 

' PINNA  (n/wa  ; Eth.  Pinnensis  : Civita  di 
Penne),  a city  of  the  Vestini,  situated  on  the  eastern 
: slope  of  the  Apennines,  about  15  miles  from  the  sea. 

It  is  noticed  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  as  well  as 

I by  Silius  Italicus,  among  the  cities  of  the  Vestini, 
and  seems  to  have  been  a municipal  town  of  im- 
portance ; but  the  only  mention  of  its  name  in  his- 
tory is  during  the  Social  War,  when  its  inhabitants 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  fidelity  to  Eome, 
and  withstood  all  the  efforts  of  the  Italian  allies  to 
shake  their  constancy.  (Diod.  xxxvii.  Exc.  Vales. 
p.  612,  Exc.  Vat.  p,  120.)  The  circumstances  are 
evidently  misrepresented  by  Valerius  Maximus  (v.  4. 
§ 7).  Numerous  inscriptions  attest  its  local  con- 
sideration; and  it  appears  to  have  received  a colony, 
or  at  least  an  accession  of  citizens,  under  Augustus. 
(Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1,  § 59  ; Lib.  Colon. 
pp.  227,  257  ; Sil.  Ital.  viii,  517  ; Inscr.  ap.  Ro- 
manelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  252,  253  ; Mommsen,  Inscr. 
R.  N.  p,  327.)  Vitravius  also  notices  it  as  having 
some  mineral  waters  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  re- 
sembled those  at  Cutiliae  (viii.  3.  § 5).  It  early 
* became  an  episcopal  see,  a dignity  wdiich  it  still 
^ retains;  and  the  modern  city  undoubtedly  occupies 
4 the  same  site  with  the  ancient  one.  Some  remains 
^ . of  ancient  buildings  are  extant,  but  they  are  of  little 
importance.  The  name  of  Pinna  is  fiamd  in  the 
, Tabula,  where  it  is  marked  as  a place  of  importance; 
but  the  distances  annexed  are  confused  and  erro- 
neous.  [E.  H.  B.] 

^ PI'NTIA  (riij/Ti'a,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 50).  1.  A town 

i of  the  Vaccaei  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  ac- 
H cording  to  the  Itinerary  (p.  443),  on  the  road  from 
A.sturica  to  Caesaraugusta.  It  is  usually  identified 
S with  Valladolid  (Mariana,  x.  7;  Nonius,  Eisp. 
c.  56;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  432). 

2.  A town  of  the  CallaTci  Lucenses  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  between  Libunca  and  Caronium. 
(Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 23.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

' PINTUA'EIA  INS.  [Fortunatae  Insulae.] 
PION  (niur'),  a hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ephesus,  at  the  foot  of  which  that  city  was  situated. 
(I’aus.  vii.  5.  § 5 ; Plin.  v.  31 ; Strab,  xiv.  p.  633, 
where  it  is  called  Prion.)  [L.  S.] 

PIO'NIA  (Ilioi'ia;  Eth.  Pionita),  a town  in  the 
interior  of  Mysia,  on  the  river  Satnioeis,  to  the  north- 
we.st  of  Antandrus,  and  to  the  north-east  of  Gar- 
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gara.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  610.)  Under  the  Eoman 
dominion  it  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Adramyt- 
tium  (Plin.  v.  32),  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  notices 
it  appears  as  a bishopric  of  the  Hellespontine  pro- 
vince. (Hierocl.  p.  663;  Sestini,  p.  75.)  [L.  S.] 

PIEAEEUS  or  PEIEAEEUS.  [Athenae,  p. 
306.] 

PlEAEUM  or  PEIEAEUM,  in  Corinthia  [p. 
685,  b.]. 

PIEAEUS  or  PEIEAEUS,  in  Corinthia  [p. 
685,  a.]. 

PIEATHON  (^apaOc&u,  Joseph.,  LXX.),  a town 
in  the  land  of  Ephraim,  and  in  the  mount  of  the 
Amalekites,  to  which  Abdon,  one  of  the  judges  of 
Israel,  belonged,  and  where  he  was  buried.  (Judges, 
xii,  13,  15.)  It  was  repaired  and  fortified  by  Bac- 
chides,  in  his  campaign  against  the  Jews  (1  Macc. 
ix.  50;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  1,  § 3.) 

PIEE'NE  or  PEIEE'NE  FONS.  [Corinthus, 
p.  680,  b.] 

PIEE'SIAE.  [Asterium.] 

PIEUS  or  PEIEUS.  [Achaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

PIEUSTAE  (Uipovarai,  Ptol.  ii.  17.  § 8;  Uei- 
povarai,  Strab.  vii.  p.  314),  a people  of  Illyria,  whom 
the  Eomans  declared  free  of  taxes,  because  they  as- 
sisted the  latter  in  subduing  Gentius.  (Liv.  xlv. 
26.)  Strabo  (1.  c.)  calls  them  a Pannonian  people. 
Eespecting  the  position  of  the  Pirustae  on  the  north- 
em  frontier  of  Dassaretia,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  755,  b. 

PISA  (nrea:  Eth.  nicrdTTjs,  riitraieus),  a town 
in  Peloponnesus,  was  in  the  most  ancient  times  the 
capital  of  an  independent  district,  called  Pisatis 
(^  nuraTis),  which  subsequently  formed  part  of  the 
territory  of  Elis.  It  was  celebrated  in  mythology 
as  the  residence  of  Oenomaus  and  Pelops,  and  was 
the  head  of  a confederacy  of  eight  states,  of  which, 
besides  Pisa,  the  following  names  are  recorded;  — 
Salmone,  Heracleia,  Harpinna,  Cycesium,  and  Dys- 
pontium,  (Strab.  viii.  p.  356,  seq.)  Pisa  had  ori- 
ginally the  presidency  of  the  Olympic  festival,  but 
was  deprived  of  this  privilege  by  the  Eleians.  The 
Pisatans,  however,  made  many  attempts  to  recover 
it;  and  the  history  of  their  wars  with  the  Eleians, 
which  were  at  last  terminated  by  the  destruction  of 
Pisa  in  b.  c.  572,  is  nan-ated  elsewhere.  [Elis, 
Vol.  I.  p.  818,  b.]  Although  Pisa  ceased  to  exist 
as  a city  from  this  time,  the  Pisatans,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Arcadians,  celebrated  the  104th' 
Olympic  festival,  b.  c.  364.  [See  Vol.  I.  p.  819,  b.] 
Pisa  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  an  epony- 
mous hero,  Pisus,  the  son  of  Perieres,  and  grandson 
of  Aeolus  (Paus.  vi.  22.  § 2) ; but  others  derived 
its  name  from  a fountain  Pisa.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  356 ; 
Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  409.)  Modern  writers 
connect  its  name  with  n?o-os,  a low  marshy  ground, 
or  with  IliVo-a,  the  name  of  the  black  fir  or  pine- 
tree.  So  completely  w^as  Pisa  destroyed  by  the 
Eleians,  that  the  fact  of  its  having  existed  was  a 
disputed  point  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (1.  c.]J;  and 
Pausanias  found  its  site  converted  into  a vir.eyard 
(vi.  22.  § 1).  Its  situation,  however,  was  perfectly 
well  known  to  Pindar  and  Herodotus.  Pindar  fre- 
quently identifies  it  with  Olympia  (e,  g.  01.  ii.  3) ; 
and  Herodotus  refers  to  Pisa  and  Olympia  as  the 
same  point  in  computing  the  distance  from  the  altar 
of  the  twelve  gods  at  Athens  (ii.  7).  Pisa  appears 
from  Pausanias  to  have  occupied  a position  between 
Harpinna  and  Olympia,  which  were  only  20  stadia 
asunder  (Lucian,  de  Mort.  Peregr.  35) ; and  the 
Scholiast  on  Pindar  (01.  xi.  51)  says  that  Pisa  was 
only  6 stadia  from  Olympia.  It  must  therefore  be 
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placed  a little  east  of  Olympia,  and  its  acropolis 
probably  occupied  a height  on  the  western  side  of 
the  rivulet  of  Mvralca,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Alpheius,  Strabo  Q.  c.)  says  that  it  lay  between 
the  mountains  Olympus  and  Ossa,  which  can  only 
have  been  heights  on  different  sides  of  the  river. 
See  its  position  marked  in  the  map  in  Vol.  II.  p.  477. 
(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  211,  Peloponnesiaca, 
p.  6;  Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  283;  Curtius, 
Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  51.) 

PISAE  (riiVat,  Strab.  Pol. ; Uicra-ai,  Ptol. ; Uia-fra, 
Lycophr. : Eth.  Pisanus : Pisa),  an  important  city  of 
Etruria,  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  Arnus,  a 
few  miles  from  its  mouth.  All  authors  agree  in  repre- 
senting it  as  a very  ancient  city,  but  the  accounts 
of  its  early  history  are  very  confused  and  uncertain. 
The  identity  of  its  name  with  that  of  the  city  of 
Elis  naturally  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  one 
was  derived  from  the  other;  and  hence  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Italian  Pisae  was  ascribed  by  some 
authors  to  Pelops  himself  (Plin.  hi.  5.  s.  8),  while 
others  assigned  it  to  a body  of  settlers  from  the 
Peloponnesian  Pisa  who  had  accompanied  Nestor  to 
Troy,  and  on  their  return  wandered  to  this  part  of 
Italy.  (Strab.  V.  p.  222;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  179.) 
Epeius,  the  reputed  founder  of  Metapontum,  was, 
accoi'ding  to  some  writers,  that  of  Pisae  also.  (Serv. 
1.  c.)  The  Elean,  or  Alphean,  origin  of  the  city  is 
generally  adopted  by  the  Roman  poets.  (Virg.  Aen. 
X.  179;  Claudian,  E.  Gild.  483;  Ruth.  Itin.  i.  565.) 
Cato,  however,  followed  a different  tradition,  and 
represented  the  city  as  founded  by  the  Etruscans 
under  Tarchon,  though  the  site  was  previously  pos- 
sessed by  a people  called  the  Teutanes,  who  spoke 
a Greek  dialect.  (Cato,  ap.  Serv.  1.  c.)  Virgil  also 
calls  it  distinctly  an  Etruscan  city,  though  he  de- 
rives its  more  remote  origin  from  Elis;  and  the  tra- 
dition reported  by  Cato  seems  to  prove  at  least  that 
it  was  one  of  the  cities  of  which  the  Etruscans 
claimed  to  be  the  founders,  and  which  must  there- 
fore have  been  at  one  period  a genuine  Etruscan 
city.  On  the  other  hand,  Dionysius  mentions  it 
among  the  cities  founded  or  occupied  by  the  Pelasgi 
in  conjunction  with  the  Aborigines  (Dionys.  i.  20); 
and  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  to  regard  it  as 
one  of  the  early  Pelasgic  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  which  fell  at  a later  period  under  the  power 
of  the  Etruscans. 

We  know  almost  nothing  of  Pisae  as  an  Etruscan 
city,  nor  are  there  any  remains  of  this  period  of  its 
history.  But  Strabo  still  found  vestiges  of  its  past 
greatness,  and  the  tradition  of  its  foundation  by 
Tarchon  seems  to  point  to  it  as  one  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Etruria.  Its  inhabitants  were  trained  to 
arms  by  frequent  contests  with  their  neighbours  the 
Ligurians,  while  they  appear  to  have  been  one  of 
the  principal  maritime  powers  among  the  Etruscans, 
and,  like  most  of  their  countrymen,  combined  the 
pursuits  of  commerce  and  piracy.  (Strab.  v.  p.  223.) 
We  have  no  account  of  the  period  at  which  it  be- 
came a dependency  of  Rome ; but  the  first  historical 
mention  of  its  name  is  in  b.  c.  225,  when  the  consul 
C.  Atilius  landed  there  with  two  legions  from  Sar- 
dinia, with  which  he  shortly  after  attacked  and 
defeated  the  Gaulish  army  near  Telamou.  (Pol.  ii. 
27.)  It  is  clear  therefore  that  Pisae  was  at  this 
time  already  in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  probably 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  dependent  allies  of 
the  republic.  Its  port  seems  to  have  been  much 
frequented,  and  became  a favourite  point  of  departure 
for  the  Roman  fleets  and  armies  whose  destination 
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was  Gaul,  Spain,  or  Liguria.  Thus  it  was  from 
thence  that  the  consul  P.  Scipio  sailed  to  Massilia 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  Punic  War  (n.  c. 
218),  and  thither  also  that  he  returned  on  finding 
that  Hannibal  had  already  crossed  the  Alps.  (Pol. 
iii.  43,  56 ; Liv.  xxi.  39.)  The  long-continued  wars 
of  the  Romans  with  the  Ligurians  added  greatly  to 
the  importance  of  Pisae,  which  became  the  frontier 
town  of  the  Roman  power,  and  the  customary  head- 
quarters of  the  generals  appointed  to  carry  on  the 
war.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  43,  xxxv.  22,  xl.  1,  &c.)  It 
was  not,  howevei”,  exempt  from  the  evil  consequences 
incident  to  such  a position.  In  b.  c.  193  it  w'as 
suddenly  attacked  and  besieged  by  an  army  of 
40,000  Ligurians,  and  with  difficulty  rescued  by 
the  arrival  of  the  consul  Minucius  (Liv.  xxxv.  3); 
and  on  several  other  occasions  the  Ligurians  laid 
waste  its  territory.  Hence  in  b.  o.  180  the  Pisans 
themselves  invited  the  Romans  to  establish  a colony 
in  their  territoiy,  wdiich  was  accordingly  carried 
out,  the  colonists  obtaining  Latin  rights.  (Liv.  xl. 
43.)  From  this  time  we  hear  but  little  of  Pisae; 
its  colonial  condition  became  merged,  like  that  of  the 
other  “ coloniae  Latinae,”  in  that  of  a municipium 
by  virtue  of  the  Lex  Julia  (Fest.  v.  Municipium)  \ 
but  it  seems  to  have  received  a fresh  colony  under 
Augustus,  as  we  find  it  bearing  the  colonial  title  in 
a celebrated  inscription  which  records  the  funeral 
honours  paid  by  the  magistrates  and  senate  of  Pisae 
to  the  deceased  grandchildren  of  Augustus,  C.  and 
L.  Caesar.  (Orell.  Inscr.  642,  643.)  It  is  here 
termed  “ Colonia  Obsequens  Julia  Pisana:”  Pliny 
also  gives  it  the  title  of  a colony  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8), 
and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  it  was  at  this  period 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  Etruria.  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  carrying  on  a considerable  trade  in 
timber  and  marble  from  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
which  were  sent  to  Rome  to  be  employed  there  as 
building  materials.  Its  territory  w’as  also  vei7  fer- 
tile, and  produced  the  fine  kind  of  wheat  called 
siligo,  as  well  as  excellent  wine.  (Strab.  v.  p.  223 ; 
Plin.  xiv.  3.  s.  4,  xviii.  9.  s.  20.)  We  have  no  ac- 
count of  the  fortunes  of  Pisae  during  the  declining 
period  of  the  Roman  empire,  but  during  the  Gothic 
wars  of  Narses  it  is  still  mentioned  as  a place  of 
importance  (Agath.  B.  G.  i.  11),  and  in  the  middle 
ages  rose  rapidly  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
commercial  cities  of  Italy. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ancient  city  stood  on 
the  same  site  with  the  modem  Pisa,  but  natural 
causes  have  produced  such  great  changes  in  the 
locality,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  recognise  the 
site  as  described  by  Strabo,  were  not  the  identity 
of  the  modern  and  ancient  cities  fully  established. 
That  author  (as  well  as  Rutilius  and  other  writers) 
describes  the  ancient  city  as  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Arnus  and  Auser  (JSercJiio), 
and  distant  only  20  stadia  (2|  miles)  from  the  sea. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  222;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Rutil.  Itin.  i. 
565 — 570.)  At  the  present  day  it  is  more  than 
6 miles  from  the  sea,  while  the  Serchio  does  not 
flow  into  the  Arno  at  all,  but  has  a separate  channel 
to  the  sea,  the  two  rivers  being  separated  by  a tract 
of  5 or  6 miles  in  width,  formed  partly  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  alluvial  soil  from  the  rivers,  partly  by 
the  sand  heaped  up  by  the  sea.  There  are  no  re- 
mains of  the  Etruscan  city  visible;  it  is  probable 
that  all  such,  if  they  still  exist,  are  buried  to  a con- 
siderable depth  by  the  alluvial  soil.  The  only  ves- 
tiges of  Roman  antiquity  which  remain  are  “ some 
mean  traces  of  baths,  and  two  mai'ble  columns  with 
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composite  capitals,  probably  belonging  to  the  ves- 
tibule of  a temple  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  now 
embedded  in  the  wall  of  the  ruined  church  of  S. 
Felice.”  (Dennis,  Etruria,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.)  But 
numerous  sarcophagi  of  Roman  date,  some  of  them 
of  very  superior  workmanship,  and  some  fragments 
of  statues  are  preserved  in  the  Campo  Santo,  as  well 
as  numerous  inscriptions,  of  which  the  most  in- 
teresting are  those  already  alluded  to,  recording  the 
honours  paid  by  the  colony  to  the  deceased  grand- 
sons of  Augustus.  These  }iave  been  published  with 
a learned  and  elaborate  commentary  by  Cardinal 
Noris  {Cenotaphia  Pisana,  fol.  Venet.  1681);  as 
well  as  by  Gori  (^Inscript.  Etruriae,  vol.  ii.  p.  10, 
&c.),  and  more  recently  by  Haubold  {Monmnenta 
Legalia,  p.  179)  and  Orelli  (1.  c.). 

The  Maritime  Itinerary  mentions  the  Portus 
PiSx\.NUS  as  distinct  from  Pisae  itself,  from  which  it 
was  no  less  than  9 miles  distant.  (^Itin.  Marit. 
p.  501.)  Rutilius  also  describes  the  port  of  Pisae, 
which  was  in  his  day  still  much  frequented  and  the 
.«cene  of  an  active  commerce,  as  at  some  distance 
from  the  city  itself.  (Rutil.  Itin.  i.  531 — 540,  558 
— 565,  ii.  12.)  But  the  exact  site  has  been  a sub- 
ject of  much  controversy.  Cluverius  and  other 
writers  placed  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arrio,  while 
Mannert  and  Mr.  Dennis  would  transfer  it  to  the 
now  celebrated  port  of  Leghorn  or  Livorno.  But 
this  latter  port  is  distant  10  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Amo,  and  14  from  Pisa,  which  does  not 
agree  with  the  distance  given  in  the  Maritime  Itine- 
rary; while  the  mouth  of  the  Arno  is  too  near  Pisa, 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  entrance  of  the  river 
could  ever  have  been  available  as  a harbour.  Ru- 
tilius also  describes  the  port  (without  any  mention 
of  the  river)  as  formed  only  by  a natural  bank  of 
sea-weed,  which  afforded  shelter  to  the  vessels  that 
rode  at  anchor  within  it.  Much  the  most  probable 
view  is  that  advocated  by  a local  writer  (Targioni 
Tozzetti),  that  the  ancient  Portus  Pisanus  was 
situated  at  a point  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Arno  and  Leghorn,  but  considerably  nearer  the 
latter  city,  near  an  old  church  of  St.  Stefano.  The 
distance  of  this  spot  agrees  with  that  of  the  Itine- 
i-ary,  and  it  is  certain  from  mediaeval  documents 
that  the  Porto  Pisano,  which  in  the  middle  ages 
served  as  the  port  of  Pisa,  when  it  was  a great 
and  powerful  republic,  was  situated  somewhere  in 
this  neighbourhood.  ‘(Targioni  Tozzetti,  Viaggi  in 
Toscana,  vol.  ii.  pp.  225 — 240,  378 — 420;  Zumpt, 
ad  Rutil.  i.  527.)  Roman  remains  have  also  been 
found  on  the  spot,  and  some  ruins,  which  may  very 
well  be  those  of  the  villa  called  Triturrita,  described 
by  Rutilius  as  adjoining  the  port,  designated  in  the 
Tabula  as  Turrita.  (Rutil.  Itin.  i.  527 ; Tab.  Petit.') 
There  is  every  probability  that  the  Porto  Pisano  of 
the  middle  ages  occupied  the  same  site  with  the 
Roman  Portus  Pisanus,  which  is  mentioned  by  P. 
Diaconus  as  still  in  use  under  the  Lombard  kings, 
and  again  by  a Frankish  chronicler  in  the  days  of 
Charlemagne  (P.  Diac.  Hist.  Lang.  vi.  61 ; Amoin. 
Rer.  Franc,  iv.  9)  ; and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
mediaeval  port  was  quite  distinct  from  Livorno. 
The  latter  city,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most  important 
trading  places  in  Italy,  was  in  the  13th  century  an 
obscure  village,  and  did  not  rise  to  consideration  till 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Porto  Pisano.  But  it 
seems  probable  that  it  was  occasionally  used  even  in 
ancient  times,  and  is  the  Labro  noticed  by  Cicero 
{ad  0,.  Fr.  ii.  6)  as  a seaport  near  Pisae.  It  has 
been  supposed  also  to  be  already  mentioned  by  Zosi- 
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mus  (v.  20)  under  the  name  of  Liburnum;  but 
there  is  really  no  authority  for  this,  or  for  the  names 
of  Portus  Liburni,  and  Portus  Herculis  Liburni 
employed  by  modern  writers  on  ancient  geography. 
The  Antonine  Itinerary,  however,  gives  a station 
“ Ad  Herculem,”  which,  as  it  is  placed  1 2 miles 
from  Pisae,  could  not  have  been  far  from  Leghorn. 
{Itin.  Ant.  p.  293.) 

Pliny  alludes  to  the  existence  of  warm  springs  in 
the  teiTitory  of  Pisae  (ii.  103.  s.  106).  These  are 
evidently  the  same  now  called  the  Bagni  di S.  GiulianOy 
situated  about  4 miles  from  the  city,  at  the  foot  of 
the  detached  group  of  Apennines,  which  divide  the 
territory  of  Pisa  from  that  of  Lucca.  [E.  H.B.] 

PISA'NUS  PORTUS.  [Pisae.] 

PISA'TIS.  [Pisa.] 

PISAVAE,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  placed  in  the 
Table  at  the  distance  of  xviii.  from  Aquae  Sextiae 
{Aix),  and  on  a road  leading  towards  Glanum  {St. 
Remi).  The  place  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  district 
of  Pelissane;  and  it  has  accordingly  been  conjec- 
tured that  the  name  in  the  Table  should  be  Pisanae. 
Roman  remains  have  been  dug  up  in  the  district  of 
Pelissane  near  the  chapel  of  St.  Jean  de  Bernasse. 
There  are  traces  of  the  old  Roman  road  near  Aix, 
and  it  is  said  that  two  Roman  milestones  are  still 
there.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  ^c.;  Statistique  du  Depart, 
des  Bouches  du  Rhone,  quoted  by  Ukert,  Gallien,  p. 
436.)  [G.  L.] 

PISAURUM  {Tliaavpov  : Eth.  Pisaurensis  : Pe- 
saro),  a considerable  town  of  Umbria,  situated  on 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  between  Fanum  Fortunae 
{Fano)  and  Ariminum  {Rimini).  It  was  on  the 
line  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  24  miles  from  Ariminum 
{Itin.  Ant.  p.  126),  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river 
Pisaurus,  from  which  it  in  all  probability  derived 
its  name.  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19.)  This  is  now 
called  the  Foglia.  The  site  of  Pisaurum,  together 
with  all  the  adjoining  country,  had  been  originally 
included  in  the  territoiy  of  the  Galli  Senones ; but 
we  have  no  account  of  the  existence  of  a Gaulish 
town  of  the  name,  and  the  first  mention  of  Pisaurum 
in  history  is  that  of  the  foundation  of  a Roman 
colony  there.  This  took  place  in  b.  c.  184,  simul- 
taneously with  that  of  Potentia  in  Picenum,  so  that 
the  same  triumvirs  were  charged  with  the  settle- 
ment of  both  colonies.  The  settlers  received  6 
jugera  each,  and  enjoyed  the  full  rights  of  Roman 
citizens.  (Liv.  xxxix.  44  ; Veil.  Pat.  i.  1 5 ; Madvig, 
de  Colon,  pp.  253,  286.)  A few  years  later  we 
hear  of  the  construction  there  of  some  public  works, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Roman  censors  (Liv. 
xli.  27)  ; hut  with  this  exception,  we  hear  little  of 
the  new  colony.  It  seems,  howevei-,  to  liave  cer- 
tainly been  a prosperous  place,  and  one  of  the  most 
considerable  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Hence,  it 
was  one  of  the  places  which  Caesar  hastened  to 
occupy  with  his  advanced  cohorts  as  soon  as  he  had 
passed  the  Rubicon,  B.  c.  49.  (Caes.  B.  (7.  i.  11, 
12  ; Cic.  ad  Fam.  xvi.  12.)  It  is  also  repeatedly 
alluded  to  by  Cicero  as  a flourishing  town  (Cic.  pro 
Sest.  4,  Phil.  xiii.  12) ; hence  it  is  impossible  that 
the  expression  of  Catullus,  who  calls  it  “ moribunda 
sedes  Pisauri”  {Carm.  81.  3),  can  refer  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  town  itself.  It  would  seem  that  its 
climate  was  reputed  unhealthy,  though  this  is  not 
the  case  at  the  present  day.  Pisaurum  received  a 
fresh  body  of  military  colonists,  which  were  settled 
there  by  M.  Antonius ; but  suffered  severely  from 
an  earthquake,  which  seems  to  have  destroyed  a 
great  part  of  the  town,  jiust  before  the  battle  of 
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Actium,  B.c.  31.  (Plut.  Ant.  60.)  It  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  restored,  and  peopled  with 
fresh  colonists  by  Augustus,  for  we  find  it  bearing 
in  inscriptions  the  titles  of  “ Colonia  Julia  Felix;” 
and  though  Pliny  does  not  give  it  the  title  of  a 
colony,  its  possession  of  that  rank  under  the  Empire 
is  abundantly  proved  by  inscidptions.  (Plin.  ii.  14. 
s.  19  ; Orell.  Inscr.  81,  3143,  3698,  4069,  4084.) 
From  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  it  was  a 
place  of  some  trade,  and  that  vessels  were  built 
there,  so  that  it  had  a “ Collegium  Fabrorum  Na- 
valium.”  (/6.  4084.)  The  port  was  undoubtedly 
formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  still  affords 
a harbour  for  small  vessels.  Its  position  on  the 
great  Flaminian  Way  also  doubtless  secured  to 
Pisaurum  a certain  share  of  prosperity  as  long  as 
the  Roman  empire  continued ; but  it  was  always 
inferior  to  the  neighbouring  Fanum  Fortunae.  (l\Iel. 
ii.  4.  § 5 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 22 ; Itin.  Ant.  pp.  100, 
126  ; Itin.  liter,  p.  615  ; Tab.  Pent.) 

During  the  Gothic  Wars  Pisaurum  was  destroyed 
by  Vitiges,  but  partially  restored  by  Belisarius 
(Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  11)  ; and  rose  again  to  prosperity 
under  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  became  one  of 
the  cities  of  the  Peiitapolis.  (Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  31  ; 
P.  Diac.  Hist.  Lang.  ii.  19.)  The  modern  city  of 
Pesaro  is  still  a flourishing  place ; but  has  no  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  except  numerous  inscriptions, 
which  have  been  collected  and  published  with  a 
learned  commentary  by  the  Abate  Olivieri.  (^Mar- 
mora Pisaurensia,  fol.  Pisaur.  1738.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PISCENAE,  enumerated  by  Pliny  (iii.  4.  s.  5) 
among  the  Oppida  Latina  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  It 
is  generally  assumed  to  be  represented  by  Pezenas 
in  the  district  of  Agatha  (^Agde')  near  the  Arauris 
(^Uerault').  Pliny  (viii.  48.  s.  73)  speaks  of  a wool 
that  was  grown  about  Piscenae,  which  was  more  like 
hair  than  wool.  [G.  L ] 

PISGAH.  [Nebo.] 

PISIDA,  a municipium  and  station  on  the  Ro- 
man road  running  along  the  coast-line  of  Syrtica, 
20  M.  P.  from  Gypsaria  Taberna  (^Dahman),  and 
30  M.  P.  from  Villa  Magna  (^KelaJi).  (^Itin.  Anton. ; 
Pent.  Tab.')  Ptolemy  has  a harbour,  Pisindon 
Portus  (riicrti'Sibi'  iv.  3.  § 12),  on  the  coast, 

•which  is  repre.sented  by  the  harbour  of  Barekd  or 
Brega.  (Barth,  Wauderungen,  p.  271.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PISFDIA  (J)  IhaiSiKT] : Eth.  Ilio-iSai,  Pisidae),  a 
province  in  the  south  of  Asia  l\Iinor,  which  was  in 
the  earlier  times  always  regarded  as  a part  of  Phry- 
gia or  Pamphylia,  but  was  constituted  a separate 
province  in  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire  made 
by  Constantine  the  Gi'eat.  It  bordered  in  the  east 
on  Isauria  and  Cilicia,  in  the  south  on  Pamphylia, 
in  the  west  on  Lycia,  Caria,  and  Phrygia,  and  in 
the  north  on  Phrygia  Parorios;  but  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  mark  the  exact  boundary  lines,  espe- 
cially in  the  north  and  north-west,  as  tlie  northern 
parts  of  Pisidia  are  often  treated  as  parts  of  Phry- 
gia, to  which  they  originally  belonged,  and  from  which 
they  are  sometimes  called  Phrygia  Pisidica,  or  ^pv- 
y(a  vphs  Uiaidiar;  but  Amyntas  separated  them 
from  Phrygia  and  united  them  with  Pisidia.  (Strab. 
xii.  p.  570,  &c. ; Ptol.  V.  5.  §§  4,  8;  Dionys.  Per. 
858,  &c.:  Plin.  V.  24;  Hierocl.  pp.  662,  &c.,  679, 
&c.)  The  country,  which  -was  rough  and  moun- 
tainous, though  it  contained  several  fei'tile  valleys 
and  plains,  which  admitted  of  the  cultivation  of 
olives  (Strab.  l.c.),  was  divided  into  several  dis- 
tiicts,  with  separate  names.  The  south-western 
district  bordering  on  Lycia  was  called  IMilyas,  and 
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another  adjoining  it  bore  the  name  of  Cabalia.  The 
mountains  traversing  Pisidia  consist  of  ramifications 
of  Mount  Taurus,  proceeding  from  Mount  Cadmus 
in  Phrygia,  in  a south-eastern  direction,  and  assum- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood  of  Termissus  the  name  of 
Sardemisus  (Pomp.  Mel.  i.  14;  Plin.  v.  26),  and  on 
the  borders  of  Milyas  that  of  Climax.  (Polyb.  v, 
72 ; Strab.  xiv.  p.  666.)  These  mountains  contain 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  Catarrhactes  and  Cestrus, 
which  fiow  through  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia  into  the 
bay  of  Pamphylia.  The  principal  products  of  Pi- 
sidia were  salt,  the  root  iris,  from  which  perfumes 
were  manufactured,  and  the  wine  of  Amblada,  which 
was  much  recommended  by  ancient  physicians. 
(Plin.  xii.  55,  xxi.  19,  xxxi.  39;  Strabo,  xii.  p. 
57 0.)  Pisidia  also  contained  several  lakes,  some  of 
which  are  assigned  to  Phrygia  or  Lycaonia,  e.  g. 
Coralis  and  Trogitis  (Strab.  xii.  p.  568),  the  great 
salt  lake  Ascania,  and  Pusgusa  or  Pungusa,  which  is 
mentioned  only  by  Byzantine  writers.  (Nicet.  Chron. 
X.  p.  50;  Cinnam.  Hist.  ii.  8.) 

The  inhabitants  of  Pisidia  must  in  a great  mea- 
sure have  belonged  to  the  same  stock  as  the 
Phrygians,  but  were  greatly  mixed  with  Cilicians 
and  Isaurians.  They  are  said  to  have  at  first  been 
called  Solymi  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.) ; they  were  warlike 
and  free  mountaineers  who  inhabited  those  parts 
from  very  remote  times,  and  were  looked  upon  by 
the  Greeks  as  barbarians.  They  were  never  subdued 
by  neighbouring  nations,  but  frequently  harassed  the 
adjoining  countries  by  predatory  inroads.  (Xenoph. 
Anab.  i.  1.  § 11,  ii.  1.  § 4,  &c.;  Strab.  ii.  p.  130, 
xii.  p.  569,  xiv.  pp.  670,  678 ; Liv.  xxxv.  13.)  Even 
the  Romans  were^  scarcely  able  to  subdue  these 
people,  protected  as  they  were  by  their  mountains 
and  ravines.  After  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  Pisidia 
was,  with  the  rest  of  Asia,  given  to  Eumenes,  but 
had  to  be  conquered  by  the  Romans  themselves,  and 
then  formed  the  beginning  of  what  subsequently 
came  to  be  the  province  of  Cilicia,  to  which,  about 
B.  c.  88,  the  three  Phrygian  districts  of  Laodiceia, 
Apameia,  and  Synnada,  •u^ere  added.  (Liv.  Epit.  T1 ; 
Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  17, 38.)  Still,  however,  the  Romans 
never  established  a garrison  or  planted  a colony 
in  the  interior;  and  even  the  submission  of  the 
towns  seems  to  have  consisted  mainly  in  their 
paying  tribute  to  their  rulers.  The  principal  towns 
of  Pisidia  were,  Antiocheia,  Sagalassus,  Teu- 
Missus,  Selge,  Pednelissus,  Cibyka,Oenoanda, 
and  Bubon.  The  mountainous  parts  of  Pisidia  are 
now  inhabited  by  the  Karamanians,  a wild  and 
rapacious  people,  whence  the  country  is  little  visited 
by  travellers,  and  consequently  little  known;  but 
Pisidia  in  general  corresponds  to  that  portion  of 
Asia  Minor  comprised  within  the  government  of 
Isbarteh.  [L.  S.] 

PISILIS  (rito-iAis),  a small  town  of  Caria,  be- 
tween Calinda  and  Caunus,  of  uncertain  site.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  651.)  [L.  S.] 

PISINGARA  or  PINSIGARA  (Uiaiyydpa  or 
Uivai'ydpa),  a town  of  uncertain  site  in  Armenia 
Minor.  (Ptol.  v.  7.  § 4.)  [L.  S.] 

PISORACA,  according  to  an  inscription  (Florez, 
Esp.  Sagr.  v.  p.  37),  a southern  affluent  of  the  river 
Durius  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  now  the  Pisu- 
erga.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  290.)  [T.H.D.] 

PISSAEUM  (riicr<ra7oi'),  a town  of  Pelagonia  in 
Epeirus,  the  exact  site  of  which  is  unknown.  (Po- 
lyb. V.  108;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

PISSANTI'NI.  [Dassauetae.] 

PISTO'RIA  (niarcopia  ; Eth.  Pistorieusis  : /Vs- 
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tojoi),  a town  of  Etruria,  situated  in  the  northern 
part  of  that  province  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines, 
and  on  the  direct  road  from  Florentia  to  Luca,  at 
tlie  distance  of  25  miles  from  each  of  those  cities. 

Ant.  p.  284.)  We  have  no  account  of  it  as 
an  Etruscan  town,  nor  has  it  any  remains  which 
belong  to  that  people : under  the  Romans  it  seems 
to  have  been  an  ordinary  municipal  town  of  no 
great  importance.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ; Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§ 48  ; Itin.  Ant.  1.  c.)  Ita  name  is  known  in  his- 
tory only  in  connection  with  the  final  defeat  of 
Catiline,  b.  c.  62.  That  general  had  assembled  his 
forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Faesulae ; but  on 
learning  the  discovery  and  failure  of  the  conspiracy 
at  Rome,  he  drew  them  off  into  the  territory  of 
Pistoria  (in  agrum  Pistorienseni),  with  the  view  of 
making  his  escape  across  the  Apennines  into  Cisal- 
pine Gaul.  But  finding  his  retreat  on  that  side  cut 
off  by  Metellus  Celer,  while  he  was  closely  pressed 
by  the  consul  C.  Antonius  in  his  rear,  he  suddenly 
turned  upon  the  latter  and  gave  him  battle,  but 
was  cut  to  pieces  with  the  whole  of  his  remaining 
forces.  (Sallust.  Cat.  57.)  From  this  narrative  it 
appears  that  the  battle  must  have  been  fought  in 
the  mountains  on  the  confines  of  the  Pistorian  ter- 
l itory,  which  apparently  adjoined  that  of  Faesulae  ; 
but  we  have  no  more  precise  clue  to  its  locality. 
Pistoria  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  at 
a late  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  one  of  the 
municipal  towns  of  the  district  called  Tuscia  Anno- 
luiria  (Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  3.  § 1)  ; but  it  seems 
to  have  never  been  a place  of  much  consideration  in 
ancient  times,  and  first  rose  to  importance  in  the 
middle  ages.  Pistoja  is  now  a considerable  town, 
and  the  see  of  a bishop.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PISTYRUS  (nfo-Tupos),  a city  and  lake  in  Thrace, 
which  the  army  of  Xerxes  passed  after  crossing  the 
Nestus.  (Herod,  vii.  109.)  The  lake  is  described 
by  Herodotus  as  30  stadia  in  circumference,  full  of 
fish,  and  exceedingly  salt.  The  town  is  called  by 
Stephanus  B.  Pistirus  or  Bistirus  (s.  vv.  UiaTipos, 
Biaripos).  Others  have  the  form  Pisteira.  (ni<r- 
T€ipa,  Harpocrat.  p.  124.  11 ; Schol.  ad  Aesch. 
Pers.  2.) 

PISU'RGIA  (ra  II:o-oi5p7ta),  a coast-town  of 
Cilicia,  between  Celenderis  and  Seleucia,  45  stadia 
to  the  west  of  Cape  Crauni,  and  to  the  right  of  the 
island  of  Crambusa.  (Stadiasm.  Mar.  Mag.  §§172, 
173.)  [L.  S.] 

PISYE  or  PIT  YE  (nt<r«Jr/,  Uijvrjx  Eth.  m- 
<rvr}Tr)s,  IltTuirjTTjy),  a town  of  Caria,  of  which  the 
site  is  unknown.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Constant,  de 
Them.  i.  14,  p.  38,  ed.  Bonn.) 

PITAIUM  (Plin.  v.  29  ; Ihraov  wdAts  : Eth. 
Uiraevs,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  a town  of  Caria,  of  un- 
certain site. 

PITANE  (nirayy}:  Eth.  Uirapa^os'),  an  ancient 
city  on  the  coast  of  Aeolis  in  Asia  Minor,  was 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Evenus  on  the 
bay  of  Elaea.  It  was  one  of  the  eleven  ancient 
Aeolian  settlements,  and  possessed  considerable  com- 
mercial advantages  in  having  two  harbours.  (Herod, 
i.  149;  Scylax,  p.  37  ; Strab.  xiii.  pp.  58 1 , 607,  614.) 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  academic  philosopher 
Arcesilaus,  and  in  the  reign  of  Titus  it  suffered 
severely  from  an  earthquake.  (Oros.  vii.  12;  comp. 
Ptol.  V.  2.  § 5;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Plin.  v.  32,  xxxv. 
49;  Ov.  Met.  vii.  357.)  The  town  is  still  men- 
tioned in  Hierocles,  and  its  site  is  universally  iden- 
tified with  the  modem  Tchandeli  or  Sa7iderli.  Pliny 
(7.  c.)  mentions  in  its  vicinity  a river  Canaius,  which 
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is  not  noticed  by  any  other  writer;  but  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  river  Pitanes,  .spoken  of  by  Ptolemy 
(iii.  2.  § 3),  and  which  seems  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  town  of  Pitane.  [L.  S.] 

PITANE.  [Sparta.] 

PITHECUSAE  INSULAE.  [Aenaria.] 
PITHOM.  [Patumos.] 

PITINUM  (Torre  di  Pitino),  a town  of  the 
Vestini,  known  only  from  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana, 
which  places  it  on  a line  of  road  from  Interocrea 
(^Antrodoco')  to  Aveia.  But  the  stations  on  each 
side  of  it,  Prifernum  and  Eruli,  are  both  unknown, 
and  the  distances  probably  corrupt.  Hence,  this 
itinerary  affords  us  no  real  clue  to  its  position. 
But  Holstenius  has  pointed  out  that  the  name  is 
retained  by  the  Torre  di  Pitino,  about  2 miles  N. 
of  Aquila,  and  has  also  shown  that  in  the  middle 
ages  Pitinum  still  subsisted  as  a city,  and  was  an 
episcopal  see.  ( Tab.  Pent. ; Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluver. 
p.  139;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  280).  [E.  H.  B.] 

PITULUM  (Pitulanus:  Piolo'),  a town  of  Um- 
bria, mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  14.  s.  19),  who 
enumerates  among  the  towns  of  that  region  tlie. 
“ Pitulani,  cognomine  Pisuertes  et  alii  Mergentini.” 
Both  names  are  otherwise  unknown,  but  according 
to  Cluverius  there  is  a village  called  Pioh  in  the 
Apennines  between  Camerino  and  Matilica,  which 
probably  retains  the  name  of  one  or  the  other. 
(Cluver.  Ttal.  p.  614.)  [E.  H.  B.l 

PITYEIA  (ritTueja  : Eth.  IT:Tueus),  a town  of 
Mysia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  between  Parinm 
and  Priapus.  It  is  mentioned  even  in  the  time  of 
Homer.  (II.  ii.  829;  comp.  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  933; 
Strab.  xiii.  588;  Steph.  B.  s.v.^  It  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  firs  which  grew  there  in 
abundance,  and  is  generally  identified  with  the 
modern  Shamelik.  [L.  S.] 

PITYO'DES  (IUtv(o5t]s'),  a small  island  in  the 
Propontis  off  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  near  Cape  Hyris, 
and  110  stadia  to  the  north  of  Cape  Acritas.  (Plin. 
V.  44;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Thrvovcraai,  who  speaks  of 
several  islands  of  this  name,  Avhich  is  the  same  as 
n.iTvcodsis.')  The  island  is  probably  the  one  now 
called  Bojuk  Ada,  where  Pococke  (vol.  iii.  p.  147) 
found  remains  of  an  ancient  town.  [L.  S.] 

PITYONE'SOS,  a small  island  in  the  Saronic 
gulf,  lying  between  Aegina  and  the  coast  of  Epi- 
daurus,  and  distant  6 miles  from  the  latter.  (Plin. 
iv.  12.  s.  19.) 

PITYUS  (ITtTuoDs  : Pitsunda'),  a Greek  town  in 
Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  N.  of  Dioscurias,  from  which  it  was 
distant  360  stadia  according  to  Artemidorus,  and 
350  according  to  Arrian.  The  real  distance,  how- 
ever, is  underrated  by  these  writers ; for  from  C. 
Iskuria  (Dioscurias)  to  Pitsunda  is  not  less  than 
400  stadia  in  a straight  line.  (Artemidoi-.  ajy.  Strab. 
xi.  p.  496  ; Arrian,  Per.  P.  Eux.  p.  18.)  Artemi- 
dorus described  it  as  the  great  Pityus,  and  Pliny  as 
an  “ oppidum  opulentissimum ;”  but  between  tlie 
time  of  Artemidorus  and  Pliny  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  Heniochi  (Plin.  vi.  5),  whence  Anian  mentions  it 
only  as  a place  for  anchorage,  and  the  name  does 
not  occur  at  all  in  Ptolemy.  The  town  was  after- 
wards rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  and  is  described  by 
Zosimus  (i.  32),  in  the  history  of  Gallienus,  as  a for- 
tress surrounded  with  a very  great  wall,  and  having 
a most  excellent  harbour.  (Comp.  Procop.  B.  Goth. 
iv.  p.  473,  ed.  Bonn  ; comp.  C.  Muller,  ad  Arrian. 
1.  c.  ap.  Geogr.  Graec.  Min.  vol.  i.  p.  392.) 

PITYU'SA  (XliTyoDcra  or  Ihrvouaaa,  a contr.  of 
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IliTv6e(T<Ta),  literally,  “abounding  in  pine-trees.” 
1.  An  island  otF  the  promontory  Scyllaeum,  or  Bu- 
cpphala,  in  Troezenia  in  Argolis.  (Paus.  ii.  34.  § 8.) 
I’liny  mentions  (iv.  12.  s.  19)  an  island  Pityusa  in 
the  Argolic  gulf,  but  from  the  order  in  which  it 
occurs  in  Pliny,  it  would  seem  to  be  a different  island 
from  the  preceding. 

2.  One  of  the  Demonnesi  in  the  Propontis,  accord- 
ing to  Hesychius  (s.  v.').  [Demonnesi.] 

PITYU'SAE  (JliTvovcai  or  UiTvov(r<rai,  Strab. 
iii.  p.  167;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 77),  two  islands  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Spain,  700  stadia,  or  nearly  100 
miles  from  Dianium  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  11;  Liv.  xxviii. 
37).  Their  position  is  thus  defined  by  Diodorus 
(v.  17):  they  are  three  nights’  and  days’  sail  from 
the  Columns  of  Hercules,  one  day’s  sail  from  Iberia, 
and  one  day  and  night  from  Libya;  whilst,  according 
to  the  Itinerary  (p.  511),  they  were  300  stadia 
from  the  Baleares,  and  400  from  Carthago  Spar- 
taria,  or  Carthagena.  The  larger  of  the  two  islands 
was  called  Ebusus  (^ESvaaos,  Ptol.  1.  c.),  the  smaller 
Ophiusa  QOcpiovcraa,  Ib^') ; and  as  they  are  only 
separated  by  a narrow  strait,  and  as  Ophiusa,  from 
its  small  size,  was  unimportant,  they  are  sometimes 
confounded  together  as  one  island  by  the  ancients 
(Diod.  V.  1 6 ; Liv.  1.  c. ; Dioscor.  i.  92,  &c.)  Their 
name  of  Pityusae  was  derived,  like  that  of  many 
other  ancient  places,  from  the  abundance  of  pine- 
trees  which  grew  upon  them.  They  were  46  miles 
in  extent.  Diodorus  (i.  c.)  compares  Ebusus  with 
Corcyra  for  size ; and  according  to  Strabo  (?.  c.) 
it  was  400  stadia  in  circumference,  and  of  about 
equal  length  and  breadth.  It  was  hilly  in  some 
parts,  and  not  very  fruitful,  producing  but  little  oil 
and  wine  ; but  its  figs  were  good,  and  it  afforded 
excellent  pasturage.  Snakes  and  noxious  animals 
\vere  not  found  upon  it,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the 
smaller  island  abounded  in  serpents  to  such  a de- 
gree that  it  seems  to  have  taken  its  name  from 
them  (Plin.  iii.  14,  xv.  21,  xxxv.  59,  &c. ; Mela, 
ii.  7;  Avien.  Descr.  Orb.  621,  &c.).  The  chief 
town,  also  named  Ebusus,  which  lay  on  the  SE.  side 
of  the  island,  was  a civitas  foederata,  and  had  a 
mint.  (Ramus,  Cat.  Num.  vet.  Graec.  et  Lat.  Mus. 
lieg.  Daniae.,  i.  p.  13.)  It  was  a well-built  city 
with  a good  harbour,  and  was  the  resort  of  many 
barbarians  and  foreigners,  especially  Phoenicians. 
(Strab.,  Mela,  Diod.,  ll.  cc.)  The  larger  island  is 
now  Iviza,  the  smaller,  Formentara.  [T.  H.  D.] 
PLACEN'TIA  (riAa«:6j/Tfa:  Eth.  Placentinus: 
Piacenza'),  a city  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  situated  near 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Padus,  just  below  the  point  where 
it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Trebia.  It  was  on  the 
Via  Aeinilia,  of  which  it  originally  formed  the  ter- 
mination, that  road  being  in  the  first  instance  carried 
from  Ariminum  to  Placentia ; and  was  40  miles  distant 
from  Parma.  We  have  no  account  of  the  existence 
of  a town  on  the  spot  previous  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Roman  colony,  which  was  settled  there  in 
B.  c.  219,  after  the  great  Gaulish  war,  at  the  same 
time  with  Cremona.  (Liv.  Epit.  xx ; Veil.  Pat.  i.  14 ; 
Pol.  iii.  40;  Ascon.  in  Pison.  p.  3.)  It  consisted 
of  not  less  than  6000  colonists,  with  Latin  rights. 
But  the  new  colony  was  scarcely  founded,  and  its 
walls  hardly  completed,  when  the  news  of  the  ap- 
proach of  Hannibal  produced  a general  rising  of  the 
neighbouring  Gauls,  the  Boians  and  Insubrians,  who 
attacked  Placentia,  ravaged  its  territory,  and  drove 
many  of  the  colonists  to  take  refuge  at  Mutina;  but 
were  unable  to  effect  anything  against  the  city 
itself,  which  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans 
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in  the  following  year,  and  became  the  head-quarters 
of  the  army  of  Scipio  both  before  and  after  the  battle 
of  the  Trebia.  (Pol.  iii.  40,  66;  Liv.  xvi.  2.5,  56, 
59,  63 ; Appian,  Hann.  5,  7.)  At  a later  period  of 
the  same  war,  in  b.  c.  209,  Placentia  was  one  of  the 
colonies  which  proved  faithful  to  Rome  at  its  great- 
est need,  and  came  forward  readily  to  furnish  its 
quota  of  supplies  for  the  war,  when  twelve  of  the 
older  colonies  failed  in  doing  so.  (Liv.  xxvii.  10.) 
Shortly  after  this  it  withstood  the  arms  of  Has- 
drubal,  who  was  induced  to  lay  siege  to  it,  after 
he  had  crossed  the  Alps  and  descended  into  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  and  by  so  doing  lost  a great  deal  of 
valuable  time.  After  a protracted  siege  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  continue 
his  march  into  Italy,  leaving  Placentia  behind  him. 
(Id.  xxvii.  39,  43.)  A few  years  later  it  was  less 
fortunate,  having  been  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
sudden  insurrection  of  the  Gauls  in  b.  c.  200,  who 
plundered  and  burnt  the  town,  and  carried  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  into  captivity.  (Id. 
xxxi.  10.)  After  the  victory  of  the  consul  L.  Fu- 
rius,  about  2000  of  the  prisoners  taken  on  this 
occasion  were  restored  to  the  colony;  and  a few 
years  afterwards  L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  who  wintered 
at  Cremona  and  Placentia,  restored  and  repaired  as 
far  as  possible  all  the  losses  they  had  suffered  during 
the  war.  (Id.  xxxi.  21,  xxxiv,  22.)  But  they 
were  still  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Gauls  and 
Ligurians;  and  in  b.  c.  193  their  territory  was  laid 
waste  by  the  latter  up  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city. 
(Id.  xxxiv.  56.)  Hence  w'e  cannot  wonder  to  find 
them,  in  b.  c.  190,  complaining  of  a deficiency  of 
settlers,  to  remedy  which  the  senate  decreed  that  a 
fresh  body  of  3000  families  should  be  settled  at 
each  of  the  old  colonies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona, 
while  new  ones  should  be  established  in  the  district 
of  the  Boii.  (Id.  xxxvii.  46,  47.)  A few  years 
later  the  consul  M.  Aemilius,  having  completed  the 
subjection  of  the  Ligurians,  constructed  the  cele- 
brated road,  which  was  ever  after  known  by  his  name, 
from  Ariminum  to  Placentia  (Id.  xxxix.  2);  and 
from  this  time  the  security  and  tranquillity  enjoyed 
by  this  part  of  Italy  caused  it  to  rise  rapidly  to  a 
state  of  great  prosperity.  In  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Placentia  fully  shared;  but  we  hear 
little  of  it  during  the  Roman  Republic,  though  it 
appears  to  have  been  certainly  one  of  the  principal 
towns  of  Cispadane  Gaul.  In  the  civil  war  of 
Marius  and  Sulla,  a battle  was  fought  near  Pla- 
centia, in  which  the  partisans  of  Carbo  were  de- 
feated by  Lucullus,  the  general  of  Sulla,  b.  c.  82 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  92);  and  in  that  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  b.  c.  49,  it  was  at  Placentia  that  a 
mutiny  broke  out  among  the  troops  of  the  former, 
which  at  one  time  assumed  a very  formidable  as- 
pect, and  was  only  quelled  by  the  personal  firmness 
and  authority  of  the  dictator.  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii. 
47;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  26.)  Placentia,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  been  at  this  period  one  of  the  places  com- 
monly selected  as  the  head-quarters  of  Roman 
troops  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  vi.  9.) 
It  was  again  the  scene  of  a somewhat  similar  mu- 
tiny of  the  legions  of  Augustus  during  the  Perusian 
War,  B.  c.  41.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  10.) 

Cicero  notices  Placentia  towards  the  close  of  the 
republican  period  as  a municipium:  its  colonial 
rank  must  have  been  merged  in  the  ordinary  muni- 
cipal condition  in  consequence  of  the  Lex  Julia, 
B.  c.  90.  (Cic.  in  Pison.  23;  Fest.  s.  v.  Munici- 
pium.) But  under  the  Empire  it  reappears  as  a 
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a colony,  both  Pliny  and  Tacitus  giving  it  that  title 
(Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20;  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  19):  it  had  pro- 
bably received  a fresh  colony  under  Augustus.  We 
learn  from  Tacitus  (/.  c.)  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  flourishing  and  populous  cities  of  the  district 
of  Gallia  Cispadana;  and  though  of  no  natural 
' strength,  being  situated  in  an  open  plain,  it  was  well 
fortified.  For  this  reason  it  was  occupied  in  A.  d. 
69  by  Spurinna,  one  of  the  generals  of  Otho,  and 
successfully  defended  by  him  against  Caecina,  the 
general  of  Vitellius,  who  had  crossed  the  Padus,  and 
laid  siege  to  Placentia,  but  was  compelled  to  abandon 
it  and  withdraw  to  Cremona.  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  17 — 
23.)  During  the  assaults  of  Caecina,  the  amphi- 
theatre, which  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest  pro- 
vincial edifice  of  the  kind  in  Italy,  and  was  situated 
without  the  walls,  was  accidentally  burnt.  (76. 
21.)  From  this  time  we  meet  with  no  further 
mention  of  Placentia  in  history  till  the  reign  of  Au- 
relian,  when  that  emperor  sustained  a great  defeat 
from  the  Marcomanni,  under  its  walls.  (Vopisc. 
Aurel.  21.)  But  the  city  still  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  most  considerable  places  on  the  line  of  the 
Via  Aemilia;  and  though  it  is  noticed  by  St.  Am- 
brose, towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  as 
sharing  in  the  desolation  that  had  then  befallen  the 
whole  of  this  once  flourishing  province  (Ambros. 
Ep.  39),  it  survived  all  the  ravages  of  the  barba- 
rians ; and  even  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire was  still  a comparatively  flourishing  town.  It 
was  there  that  Orestes,  the  father  of  the  unhappy 
Augustulus,  was  put  to  death  by  Odoacer,  in  a.  d. 
476.  (P.  Diac.  Hist.  Miscell.  xvi.  p.  558.)  Pro- 
copius also  mentions  it  during  the  Gothic  wars  as  a 
strong  fortress  and  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of 
Aemilia.  It  was  only  taken  by  Totila,  in  A.  d. 
546,  by  famine.  (Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  13,  17.)  Con- 
siderably later  it  is  still  noticed  by  P.  Diaconus 
among  the  “ opulent  cities”  of  Aemilia  (Hist.  Lang. 

Iii.  18);  a position  which  it  preserved  throughout  the 
middle  ages.  At  the  present  day  it  is  still  a flou- 
rishing and  populous  place,  with  about  30,000  in- 
habitants, though  partially  eclipsed  by  the  superior 
importance  to  which  Parma  has  attained  since  it 
became  the  capital  of  the  reigning  dukes.  There 
are  no  remains  of  antiquity. 

Placentia  was  undoubtedly  indebted  for  its  pros- 
perity and  importance  in  ancient  times,  as  well  as 
in  the  middle  ages,  to  its  advantageous  situation  for 
the  navigation  of  tlie  Po.  Strabo  (v.  p.  2 15)  speaks 
of  the  navigation  from  thence  to  Eavenna,  as  if  the 
river  first  began  to  be  navigable  from  Placentia 
downwards ; but  this  is  not  quite  correct.  The  city 
itself  lay  at  a short  distance  from  the  river;  but  it 
had  an  emporium  or  port  on  the  stream  itself,  pro- 
bably at  its  confluence  with  the  Trebia,  which  was 
itself  a considerable  town.  This  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  Hannibal  in  B.  c.  218.  (Liv.  xxi. 
57;  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  19.) 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  Via 
Aemilia,  as  originally  constructed,  led  from  Ari- 
minum  to  Placentia,  a distance  of  178  miles.  It 
was  afterwards  continued  from  the  latter  city  to 
Dertona,  from  whence  a branch  proceeded  across  the 
Aijennines  to  Genoa  (Strab.  v.  p.  17);  while  another 
line  was  carried  from  Placentia  across  the  Padus 
direct  to  Mediolanum,  a distance  of  40  miles;  and 
thus  communicated  with  the  whole  of  Gallia  Trans- 
padana.  (I tin.  Ant.  pp.  98,  127,  288;  I tin.  Hier. 
p.  616;  Tab.  Pent.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PLA'CIA  (IIAaKlrj:  Eth.  nXaKiavds),  an  ancient 
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Pelasgian  town  in  Mysia  Olympene,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Olympus,  and  on  the  east  of  Cyzicus.  The 
place  seems  to  have  decayed  or  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed at  an  early  time,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
later  writers.  (Herod,  i.  57 ; Scylax,  p.  35;  Dionys 
Hal.  i.  p 23;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  TlKaKt].')  [L.  S.] 
PLACUS  (IIAdKos),  a woody  mountain  of  Mysia, 
at  the  foot  of  which  Thebe  is  said  to  have  been 
situated  in  the  Iliad  (vi.  397,  425,  xxii.  479);  but 
Strabo  (xiii.  p.  614)  was  unable  to  learn  anything 
about  such  a mountain  in  that  neighbourhood.  [See 
Pelecas.]  [L.  S.] 

PLAGIA'EIA.  [Lusitania.] 

PLANA'KIA  INS.  [Fortunatae  Insulae.] 
PLANA'SIA.  [Lerina;  Leron.] 

PLANA'SIA  (nXauaaia:  Pianosa"),  a small  is- 
land in  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  about  10  miles  SW.  of 
Ilva  (Elba),  and  nearly  40  from  the  nearest  point 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria.  It  is  about  3 miles  long 
by  2 1 in  width,  and  is  low  and  flat,  from  whence 
probably  it  derived  its  name.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12  ; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 79;  Itin.  Marit.  p.  513.)  The  Mari- 
time Itinerary  reckons  it  90  stadia  from  Ilva,  while 
Pliny  calls  the  same  distance  38  miles ; but  this  is 
evidently  a mistake  for  its  distance  from  the  main- 
land. It  is  remarkable  that  Pliny  mentions  Pla- 
naria  and  Planasia  as  if  they  were  two  distinct 
islands,  enumerating  the  one  before  and  the  other 
after  Ilva;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  two  names  are 
only  forms  of  the  same,  and  both  refer  to  the  same 
island.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  504 ; Harduin.  Not.  ad 
Plin.  1.  c.)  In  Varro’s  time  it  seems  to  have  be- 
longed to  M.  Piso,  who  kept  large  flocks  of  peacocks 
there  in  a wild  state.  (Varr.  H.  R.  iii.  6.)  It  was 
subsequently  used  as  a place  of  banishment,  and 
among  others  it  was  there  that  Postumus  Agrippa, 
the  grandson  of  Augustus,  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  life  in  exile.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  3,  5;  Dion  Cass.  Iv. 
32  ; Suet.  Aug.  65.)  Some  ruins  of  Eoman  build- 
ings still  remain  in  the  island  ; and  its  quarries  of 
granite  seem  to  have  been  certainly  worked  in  an- 
cient times.  It  is  now  inhabited  only  by  a few  fisher- 
men. [E.  H.  B.] 

PLANE'SIA  (UXavriaia,  Strab.  iii.  p.  159),  an 
island  in  the  Sinus  Illicitanus,  on  the  SE.  coast  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  now  Isola  Plana.  [T.H.D.] 
PLATAEA.  [Platea.] 

PLATAEA  or  PLATAEAE  (nAdraja,  Horn. 
Herod.;  IlAaTotot,  Thuc.  Strab.  Pans.,  &c.  : Eth. 
liXarauvs,  Plataeensis),  an  ancient  city  of  Boeotia, 
was  situated  upon  the  frontiers  of  Attica  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Cithaeron,  and  between  that  mountain  and  the 
river  Asopus,  which  divided  its  territory  from  that  of 
Thebes.  (Strab.  ix.  p.41 1 .)  The  two  cities  were  about 
6^  miles  apart  by  the  road,  but  the  direct  distance 
was  little  more  than  5 geographical  miles.  According 
to  the  Thebans  Plataea  was  founded  by  them  (Thuc. 
iii.  61);  but  Pausanias  represents  the  Plataeans  as 
indigenous,  and  according  to  their  own  account  they 
derived  their  name  from  Plataea,  a daughter  of  Aso- 
pus. (Paus.  ix.  1.  § 1.)  Plataea  is  mentioned  in  Ho- 
mer among  the  other  Boeotian  cities.  (II.  ii.  504.)  In 
B.  c.  519  Plataea,  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  supre- 
macy of  Thebes,  and  unable  to  resist  her  powerful 
neighbour  with  her  own  unaided  resources,  formed  a 
close  alliance  with  Athens,  to  which  she  continued 
faithful  during  the  whole  of  her  subsequent  history. 
(Herod,  vi.  108;  Thuc.  iii.  68.)  She  sent  1000 
men  to  the  assistance  of  Athens  at  Marathon,  and 
shared  in  the  glories  of  that  victory.  (Herod.  1.  c.) 
The  Plataeans  also  fought  at  Artemisium,  but  were 
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not  present  at  Salamis,  sis  tliey  had  to  leave  the 
fleet  in  order  to  remove  their  families  and  property 
from  the  city,  in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  the 
Persian  army.  (Herod,  viii.  44.)  Upon  the  arrival 
of  the  Persians  shortly  afterwards  their  city  was 
burnt  to  the  ground.  (Herod,  viii.  .50.)  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (b.  c.  479)  their  territory  was  the  scene 
of  the  memorable  battle,  which  delivered  Greece 
from  the  Persian  invaders.  The  history  of  this  battle 
illustrates  so  completely  the  topography  of  the  Pla- 
taean  territory,  that  it  is  necessary  to  give  an  account 
of  the  different  positions  taken  by  the  contending  forces 
(See  accompanying  Map).  Mardonius  proceeded  from 
Attica  into  Boeotia  across  Mount  Parnes  by  the  pass 
of  Deceleia,  and  took  up  a position  on  the  bank  of  the 
Asopus,  where  he  caused  a fortified  camp  to  be  con- 
structed of  10  stadia  square.  The  situation  was 
well  selected,  since  he  had  the  friendly  city  of  Thebes 
in  his  rear,  and  was  thus  in  no  danger  of  falling 
short  of  provisions.  (Herod,  ix.  15.)  The  Grecian 
army  crossed  over  from  Attica  by  Mt.  Cithaeron ; 
but  as  Pausanias  did  not  choose  to  expose  his  troops 
to  the  attacks  of  the  Persian  cavalry  on  the  plain, 
he  stationed  them  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain, 
near  Erythrae,  where  the  ground  was  rugged  and 
uneven.  (See  Map,  First  Position.)  This  position 
did  not,  however,  altogether  preserve  them  ; but,  in 
an  attack  made  by  the  Persian  cavalry,  a body  of 
300  Athenians  repulsed  them,  and  killed  their  leader 
Masistius.  This  success  encouraged  Pausanias  to 
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descend  into  the  territory  of  Plataea,  more  especially 
as  it  was  better  supplied  with  water  than  his  present 
position.  Marching  from  Erythrae  in  a westerly 
position  along  the  roots  of  Mt.  Cithaeron,  and  passing 
by  Hysiae,  he  drew  up  his  army  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Asopus,  partly  upon  hills  of  no  great 
height  and  partly  upon  a lofty  plain,  the  right  wing 
being  near  the  fountain  Gargaphia,  and  the  left  near 
the  chapel  of  the  Plataean  hero  Androcrates.  (Herod, 
ix.  25 — 30.)  Mardonius  drew  up  his  army  opposite 
to  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  Asopus.  (See  Map, 
Second  Position.)  The  two  armies  remained  in  this 
position  for  some  days,  neither  party  being  willing 
to  begin  the  attack.  The  Persians  assailed  the  Greeks 
at  a distance  with  their  missiles,  and  prevented  them 
altogether  from  watering  at  the  Asopus.  Meantime 
the  Persian  cavalry  intercepted  the  convoys  of  pro* 
visions  proceeding  to  the  Grecian  camp,  and  on  one 
occasion  drove  away  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  oc- 
cupied the  right  wing  from  the  fountain  Gargaphia, 
and  succeeded  in  choking  it  up.  This  fountain  had 
been  of  late  the  only  watering-place  of  the  Greeks  ; 
and  as  their  ground  was  now  untenable,  Pausanias 
resolved  to  retreat  in  the  night  to  a place  called  the 
Island  (i/7j(ros),  about  10  stadia  in  the  rear  of  their 
present  position,  and  halfway  between  the  latter  and 
the  town  of  Plataea.  The  spot  selected,  improperly 
called  an  island,  was,  in  fact,  a level  meadow,  com- 
prised between  two  branches  of  the  river  Oeroe, 
which,  rising  from  distinct  sources  in  Mt.  Cithaeron, 
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a.  Persians.  I. 

b.  Athenians. 

c.  I.acedaemoni.ans.  II. 
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C.  Persian  camp. 

D.  Erythrae. 
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and  running  for  some  space  nearly  parallel  with  one 
another,  at  length  unite  and  flow  in  a westerly  di- 
rection into  the  gulf  of  Corinth.  (Herod,  ix.  51.) 
The  nature  of  the  ground  would  thus  afford  to  the 
Greeks  abundance  of  water,  and  protection  from  the 
enemy’s  cavalry.  The  retreat,  however,  though  for 
so  short  a distance,  was  effected  in  disorder  and  con- 
fusion. The  Greek  centre,  chiefly  composed  of  Me- 
garians  and  Corinthians,  probably  fearing  that  the 
island  would  not  afford  them  sufficient  protection 
against  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  did  not  halt  till  they 
reached  the  temple  of  Hera,  which  was  in  front  of 
the  town  of  Plataea.  The  Lacedaemonians  on  the 
right  wing  were  delayed  till  the  day  began  to  dawn, 
by  the  obstinacy  of  Amompharetus,  and  then  began 
to  march  across  the  hills  which  separated  them  from 
the  island.  The  Athenians  on  the  left  wing  began 
their  march  at  the  same  time,  and  got  round  the 
hills  to  the  plain  on  the  other  side  on  their  way  to 
the  island.  After  marching  10  stadia,  Pausanias 
lialted  on  the  bank  of  the  Moloeis,  at  a place  called 
Agriopius,  where  stood  a temple  of  the  Eleusinian 
Demeter.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Amompharetus, 
and  here  he  had  to  sustaiu  the  attack  of  the  Persians, 
who  had  rushed  across  the  Asopus  and  up  the  hill 
after  the  retreating  foe.  As  soon  as  Pausanias  was 
overtaken  by  the  Persians,  he  sent  to  the  Athenians 
to  entreat  them  to  hasten  to  his  aid ; but  the  coming 
up  of  the  Bt)eotians  prevented  them  from  doing  so. 
Accoi-dingly  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeatans  had 
to  encounter  the  Persians  alone  without  any  assist- 
ance from  the  other  Greeks,  and  to  them  alone  be- 
longs the  glory  of  the  victory.  The  Persians  were 
defeated  with  great  slaughter,  nor  did  they  stop  in 
their  flight  till  they  had  again  crossed  the  Asopus 
and  reached  their  fortified  camp.  The  Thebans  also 
were  repulsed  by  the  Athenians,  but  they  retreated 
in  good  order  to  Thebes,  being  covered  by  their 
cavalry  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Athenians.  The 
Greek  centre,  which  was  nearly  10  stadia  distant, 
had  no  share  in  the  battle  ; but  hearing  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  gaining  the  victory,  they  has- 
tened to  the  scene  of  action,  and,  coming  up  in  con- 
fusion, as  many  as  600  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Theban  force.  Meantime  the  Lacedaemonians  pur- 
sued the  Persians  to  the  fortified  camp,  which,  how- 
ever, they  were  unable  to  take  until  the  Athenians, 
more  skilled  in  that  species  of  warfare,  came  to  their 
assistance.  The  barricades  were  then  carried,  and  a 
dreadful  carnage  ensued.  With  the  exception  of 
40,000  who  retreated  with  Artabazus,  only  3000  of 
the  original  300,000  are  said  to  have  escaped. 
(Herod,  ix.  50 — 70.)  On  the  topography  of  this 
battle,  see  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  335, 
seq.;  Grote,  Histoi'y  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  212,seq. 

As  this  signal  victory  had  been  gained  on  the  soil 
of  Plataea,  its  citizens  received  especial  honour  and 
rewards  from  the  confederate  Greeks.  Not  only  was 
the  large  sum  of  80  talents  granted  to  them,  which 
they  employed  in  erecting  a temple  to  Athena,  but 
they  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  rendering  every 
year  religious  honours  to  the  tombs  of  the  warriors 
who  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  and  of  celebrating  every 
five  years  the  festival  of  the  Eleutheria  in  com- 
memoration of  the  deliverance  of  the  Greeks  from 
the  Persian  yoke.  The  festival  w'as  sacred  to  Zeus 
Eleutherius,  to  whom  a temple  was  now  erected  at 
Plataea.  In  return  for  these  services  Pausanias  and 
the  other  Greeks  swore  to  guaiantee  the  independence 
and  inviolability  of  the  city  and  its  teiritory  (Thuc. 
ii.  71;  Plut.  c.  19 — 21;  Strab.  ix.  p.  412; 
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Paus.  ix.  2.  § 4;  for  further  details  see  Diet  of  Ant. 
art.  Eleutheria.) 

Plataea  was  of  course  now  rebuilt,  and  its  in- 
habitants continued  unmolested  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  In  the  spring  of 
B.  c.  431,  before  any  actual  declaration  of  war,  a 
party  of  300  Thebans  attempted  to  surprise  Plataea. 
They  were  admitted  within  the  walls  in  the  night 
time  by  an  oligarchical  party  of  the  citizens ; but  the 
Plataeans  soon  recovered  from  their  surprise,  and  put 
to  death  180  of  the  assailants.  (Thuc.  ii.  1,  seq.) 
In  the  third  year  of  the  war  (b.  c.  429)  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian army  under  the  command  of  Archidamus 
laid  siege  to  Plataea.  This  siege  is  one  of  the  most 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  Grecian  warfare,  and  has 
been  narrated  at  great  length  by  Thucydides.  The 
Plataeans  had  previously  deposited  at  Athens  their 
old  men,  wmmen,  and  children ; and  the  garrison  of 
the  city  consisted  of  only  400  citizens  and  80  Athen- 
ians, together  with  110  women  to  manage  their 
household  affairs.  Yet  this  small  force  set  at  de- 
fiance the  whole  army  of  the  Peloponnesians,  who, 
after  many  fruitless  attempts  to  take  the  city  by 
assault,  converted  the  siege  into  a blockade,  and 
raised  a circumvallation  round  the  city,  consisting 
of  two  parallel  walls,  16  feet  asunder,  with  a ditch 
on  either  side.  In  the  second  year  of  the  blockade 
212  of  the  besieged  during  a tempestuous  winter’s 
night  succeeded  in  scaling  the  walls  of  circumval- 
lation and  reaching  Athens  in  safety.  In  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  summer  (b.  c.  427)  the  remainder  of 
the  garrison  were  obliged,  through  failure  of  pro- 
visions, to  surrender  to  the  Peloponnesians.  They 
were  all  put  to  death ; and  all  the  private  buildings 
rased  to  the  ground  by  the  Thebans,  who  with  the 
materials  erected  a sort  of  vast  bairack  round  the 
temple  of  Hera,  both  for  the  accommodation  of  vi- 
sitors, and  to  serve  as  an  abode  for  those  to  whom 
they  let  out  the  land,  A new  temple,  of  100  feet 
in  length  (vedns  eKarS/xTredos),  was  also  built  by 
the  Thebans  in  honour  of  Hera.  (Thuc.  ii.  71,  seq., 
iii.  20,  seq.,  52,  seq.,  68.) 

The  surviving  Plataeans  were  kindly  received  by 
the  Athenians.  They  would  appear  even  before  this 
time  to  have  enjoyed  the  right  of  citizenship  at 
Athens  ABrjuaiwr  ^vfxiiaxoi  Kal  troX'iTai,  Thuc.  iii. 
63).  The  exact  nature  of  this  citizenship  is  un- 
certain ; but  that  it  was  not  the  full  citizenship, 
possessed  by  Athenian  citizens,  appears  from  a line 
of  Aristophanes,  who  speaks  of  certain  slaves,  who 
had  been  engaged  in  sea-fights,  being  made  Plataeans 
(koI  nAarams  evQvs  elvai  kclvtI  SouXcup  Seairdras, 
Ban.  706  ; comp.  Schol.  ad  Aristopk.  Ban.  33  ; 
Bdckh,  Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  p,  262,  2nd  ed.). 
Diodorus,  in  relating  their  return  to  Athens  at  a 
subsequent  time,  says  (xv,  46)  that  they  received 
the  laoiroAireia  ; but  that  some  of  them  at  any  rate 
enjoyed  nearly  the  full  privileges  of  Athenian  citi- 
zens appears  from  the  decree  of  the  people  quoted 
by  Demosthenes  (c,  Neaer.  p.  1380),  On  the  whole 
subject,  see  Hermann,  Staatsalterth,  § 117. 

In  B.  c.  420  the  Athenians  gave  the  Plataeans 
the  town  of  Scione  as  a residence.  (Thuc.  v.  32  ; 
Isocr,  Paneg.  § 109;  Diodor.  xii.  76.)  At  the  close 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  they  were  compelled  to 
evacuate  Scione  (Plut.  Lysand.  14),  and  again  found 
a hospitable  welcome  at  Athens.  Here  they  were 
living  at  the  time  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  (b.  c. 
387),  which  guaranteed  the  autonomy  of  the  Gre- 
cian cities ; and  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  now 
anxious  to  humble  the  power  of  Thebes,  took  ad- 
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vantage  of  it  to  restore  the  Plataeans  to  their  native 
city.  (Pans.  ix.  1.  § 4;  Isocrat.  Plataic.^  13, seq.) 
But  the  Plataeans  did  not  long  retain  possession  of 
their  city,  for  in  b.  c.  372  it  was  surprised  by  the 
Thebans  and  again  destroyed.  The  Plataeans  were 
compelled  once  more  to  seek  refuge  at  Athens. 
(Paus.  ix.  1.  §§  5 — 8;  Diodor.  xv.  46.)  The  wrongs 
done  to  the  Plataeans  by  Thebes  are  set  forth  in  a 
speech  of  Isocrates,  entitled  Plataicus,  which  was 
perhaps  actually  delivered  at  this  time  by  a Plataean 
speaker  before  the  public  assembly  at  Athens. 
(Grote’s  Greece,  vol.  x.  p.  220.)  After  the  battle 
of  Chaeroneia  (b.  c.  338)  the  Plataeans  were  once 
more  restored  to  their  city  by  Philip.  (Paus.  ix.  1. 
§ 8,  iv.  27.  § 11.)  It  was  shortly  after  this  time 
that  Plataea  was  visited  by  Dicaearchus,  who  calls 
the  Plataeans  'Adr]va7oi  Boicoroi,  and  remarks  that 
they  have  nothing  to  say  for  themselves,  except 
that  they  are  colonists  of  the  Athenians,  and  that 
the  battle  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Persians  took 
place  near  their  town.  (J)escript.  Graec.  p.  14, 
Hudson.) 

After  its  restoration  by  Philip,  the  city  continued 
to  be  inhabited  till  the  latest  times.  It  was  visited 
by  Pausanias,  who  mentions  three  temples,  one  of 
Hera,  another  of  Athena  Areia,  and  a third  of  De- 
meter Eleusinia.  Pausanias  speaks  of  only  one  tem- 
ple of  Hera,  which  he  describes  as  situated  within 
the  city,  and  worthy  of  admiration  on  account  of  its 
magnitude  and  of  the  offerings  with  which  it  was 
adorned  (ix.  2.  § 7).  This  was  apparently  the  temple 
built  by  the  Thebans  after  the  destruction  of  Plataea. 
(Thuc.  iii.  68.)  It  is  probable  that  the  old  temple 
of  Hera  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  which  he  de- 
scribes as  outside  the  city  (ix.  52),  was  no  longer 
repaired  after  the  erection  of  the  new  one,  and  had 
disappeared  before  the  visit  of  Pausanias.  The 
temple  of  Athena  Areia  was  built  according  to  Pau- 
sanias (ix.  4.  § 1)  out  of  a share  of  the  spoils  of 
]\Iarathon,  but  according  to  Plutarch  (^Arist.  20) 
with  the  80  talents  out  of  the  spoils  of  Plataea,  as 
mentioned  above.  The  temple  was  adorned  with 
pictures  by  Polygnotus  and  Onatas,  and  with  a statue 
of  the  goddess  by  Pheidias.  Of  the  temple  of  De- 
meter Eleusinia  we  have  no  details,  but  it  was  pro- 
bably erected  in  consequence  of  the  battle  having 
been  fought  near  a temple  of  Demeter  Eleusinia  at 
Argiopius.  (Herod,  ix.  57.)  The  temple  of  Zeus 
Eleutherius  (Strab.  ix.  p.  412)  seems  to  have  been 
reduced  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  to  an  altar  and  a 
statue.  It  was  situated  outside  the  city.  (Paus. 
ix.  2.  §§  5-7.) 

Plataea  is  mentioned  in  the  sixth  century  by 
Hierocles  (p.  645,  Wesseling)  among  the  cities  of 
Boeotia  ; and  its  walls  were  restored  by  Justinian. 
(Procop.  de  Aedif.  iv.  2.) 

The  ruins  of  Plataea  are  situated  near  the  small 
village  of  Kokhla.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  may 
still  be  traced  in  great  part.  They  are  about  two 
miles  and  a half  in  circumference;  but  this  was  the 
size  of  the  city  restored  by  Philip,  for  not  only  is 
the  earlier  city,  before  its  destruction  by  the  The- 
bans, described  by  Thucydides  (ii.  77)  as  small,  but 
w’e  find  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  existing 
remains  more  ancient  masonry  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  ruins.  Hence  Leake  supposes  that  the 
ancient  city  was  confined  to  this  part.  He  observes 
that  “ the  masonry  in  general,  both  of  the  Acropolis 
and  of  the  town,  has  the  appearance  of  not  being  so 
old  as  the  time  of  the  battle.  The  greater  part  is 
of  the  fourth  order,  but  mixed  with  portions  of  a 


less  regular  kind,  and  with  some  pieces  of  polygonal 
masonry.  The  Acropolis,  if  an  interior  inclosure 
can  be  so  called,  which  is  not  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  site,  is  constructed  in  part  of  stones  which  have 
evidently  been  taken  from  earlier  buildings.  The 
towers  of  this  citadel  are  so  formed  as  to  present 
flanks  to  the  inner  as  well  as  to  the  outer  face  of  the 
intermediate  walls,  whereas  the  town  walls  have 
towers,  like  those  of  the  Turks,  open  to  the  interior. 
Above  the  southern  wall  of  the  city  are  foundations 
of  a third  inclosure;  which  is  evidently  more  ancient 
than  the  rest,  and  is  probably  the  only  part  as  old 
as  the  Persian  War,  when  it  may  have  been  the 
Acropolis  of  the  Plataea  of  that  age.  It  surrounds 
a rocky  height,  and  terminates  to  the  S.  in  an  acute 
angle,  which  is  only  separated  by  a level  of  a few 
yards  from  the  foot  of  the  great  rocky  slope  of  Cithae- 
ron.  This  inclosure  is  in  a situation  higher  than 
any  other  part  of  the  ancient  site,  and  higher  than 
the  village  of  Kokhla,  from  which  it  is  500  yards 
distant  to  the  E.  Its  walls  are  traceable  on  the 
eastern  side  along  a torrent,  a branch  of  the  Oeroe, 
nearly  as  far  as  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  main 
inclosure  of  the  city.  In  a church  within  this  upper 
inclosure  are  some  fragments  of  an  inscribed  marble.  ’ 
{Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  325.)  (Compare 
Friederich,  Specimen  Rei'um  Plataic.  Berol.  1841  ; 
Munscher,  Diss.  de  Rebus  Plataeens.  1841.) 


COIN  OF  PLATAEA. 

PLATAMO'DES.  [Messenia,  p.  341,  b.l 
PLATANISTAS.  [Sparta.] 
PLATANISTON  {HKaTavi(TT<av^.  1.  A foun- 
tain in  Messenia,  near  Corone.  (Paus.  iv.  34.  § 4.) 
[CORONE.] 

2.  A river  of  Arcadia,  and  a tributary  of  the 
Neda,  flowing  westward  of  Lycosura,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  cross  in  going  to  Phigalia.  (Paus.  viii. 
39.  § 1;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  10.) 

PLATANISTUS  (nAaraytcrToCs).  1.  The  north- 
ern promontory  of  Cythera.  (Paus.  iii.  23.  § 1.) 

2.  Another  name  of  Macistus  or  Macistum,  a town 
of  Triphylia  in  Elis.  [Macistus.] 

PLATA'NIUS  (nAaraj/tos),  a river  of  Boeotia, 
flowing  by  Corseia  into  the  sea.  [Corseia.] 
PLA'TANUS  (ITAaTavous),  according  to  the 
Stadiasmus  (§§  178,  179),  a coast-town  of  Cilicia 
Aspera,  350  stadia  west  of  Anemurium.  This 
distance  is  incorrect.  Beaufort  remarks  that  “ be- 
tween the  plain  of  Selinti  and  the  promontory  of 
Anamur,  a distance  of  30  miles,  the  ridge  of  bare 
rocky  hills  forming  the  coast  is  interrupted  but  twice 
by  narrow  valleys,  which  conduct  the  mountain  tor- 
rents to  the  sea.  The  first  of  these  is  Kharadra  ; 
the  other  is  halfway  between  that  place  and  Ana- 
murP  The  latter,  therefore,  seems  the  site  of  Pla- 
tanus,  that  is,  about  150  stadia  from  Anemurium. 
The  whole  of  that  rocky  district,  which  was  very 
dangerous  to  navigators,  seems  to  have  derived  the 
name  of  Platanistus  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  669)  from  Pla- 
tanus.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  200).  [L.  S.] 

PLA'TANUS  (nAclTovoy,  Polyb.  v.  68 ; Steph.B. 
s.  V.  nAaravTj ; Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  11.  § 1 ; Eth. 
TlXaraveis'),  a town  of  Phoenicia,  described  by  Jo- 
sephus {1.  c.)  as  a village  of  the  Sidonians,  and 
situated  upon  a pass  between  Mount  Lebanon  and 


PLA.TEA  INS. 

the  sea,  (Robinson,  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  iii. 
p.  433.) 

PLA'TEA  INS.  (IlAoTea,  nAareo,  TlK&Taia,  var. 
lect. ; Herod,  iv.  151,  153,  156,  169;  ^Kareiai, 
Scyl.  p.  46  ; riAarafaj,  ITAoTera,  Steph.  B. ; Sta- 
diasm.  § 41),  an  i.sland  off  the  shores  of  Libya,  and 
on  the  side  not  far  removed  from  the  W.  limits  of 
Aegypt,  where  for  two  years  in  the  seventh  century 
B.  c.  the  Theraean  colonists  settled  before  they 
founded  Gyrene.  It  has  been  identified  with  the 
island  of  Bomba  or  Bhourda  in  the  Gulf  of  Bomba. 
The  island  Aedonia  (’ArjSoM'a, ’At/5ovis,  Ptol.  iv. 
5.  § 75),  which  Scylax  Q.  c.)  and  the  Coast-describer 
(1.  c.)  couple  with  Platea,  may  then  be  referred  to 
the  small  island  Seal  off  the  harbour  of  Batrachus ; 
unless  it  be  assumed  that  there  is  some  mistake  in 
our  present  charts,  and  that  Aedonia  or  Aedonis 
and  Platea  be  two  different  names  for  the  same 
island.  (Pacho,  Voyage  dans  la  Marmai'iqv^,^.  52-, 
Barth,  Wanderungen,  pp.  506,  548.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PLAVIS  (Pfaue),  one  of  the  most  considerable 
rivers  of  Venetia,  which  has  its  sources  in  the 
Julian  Alps,  flows  by  the  walls  of  Bellwno  (Be- 
lunum),  and  falls  into  the  Adriatic  sea  between 
Venice  and  Caorle.  Though  one  of  the  largest 
fivers  in  this  part  of  Italy,  it  is  unaccountably 
omitted  by  Pliny  (iii.  18.  s.  22),  who  mentions  the 
much  smaller  streams  of  the  Silis  and  Liquentia  on 
each  side  of  it ; and  its  name  is  not  found  in  any 
author  earlier  than  Paulus  Diaconus  and  the 
Geographer  of  Ravenna.  (P.  Diac.  ii.  12 ; Geogr.  Rav. 
iv.  36.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PLEGE'RIUM  (UKrjyhpioy,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  698), 
a place  mentioned  by  Strabo,  in  the  NW.  part  of 
India,  in  the  state  which  he  calls  Bandobane,  on  the 
river  Choaspes  (now  Attok).  [V.] 

PLEGRA  (riAe7po),  a town  in  the  interior  of 
Paphlagonia.  (Ptol.  v.  4.  § 5.)  [L,  S.] 

PLEIAE  (IlAeiat),  a town  of  Laconia,  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xxxv.  27)  as  the  place  where  Nabis  pitched 
his  camp  in  B.c.  192,  must  have  been  situated  in  the 
plain  of  Leuce,  which  lay  between  Acriae  and  Asopus. 
[Leucae.]  The  name  of  the  place  occurs  in  an 
inscription  (Bbckh,  Inscr.  no.  1444).  From  its 
position  it  would  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the 
-iraAato  KctS/ur?  of  Pausanias  (iii.  22.  § 6),  in  which 
p.-issage  Curtius  suggests  that  we  might  perhaps  read 
IlAeiat  Kwfirj.  (Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  328.) 
PLEISTUS.  [Delphi.]  • 

PLEMMY'RIUM.  [Syracusae.] 

PLERA,  a town  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  branch 
of  the  Via  Appia  which  led  from  Venusia  direct  to 
Tarentum.  It  is  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the 
modern  Gravina.  (^Itin.  Ant  p.  121 ; Holsten.  Not 
ad  Cluv.  p.  281.)  The  name  is  written  in  many 
MSS.  Blera.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PLERAEI  (IlATjpatot),  a people  of  Illyricum, 
who  lived  upon  the  banks  of  the  Naro,  according  to 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  315,  seq.).  Stephanus  B.  places  them 
in  Epeirus  (s.  v.  IlAapotot). 

PLESTl'NIA.  [Marsi.] 

PLEUMO'XII,  a Gallic  people  who  w’ere  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Nervii  (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  39).  No- 
thing more  is  known  of  them.  The  name  is  not 
quite  certain,  for  there  are  variations  in  the  MSS. 
It  is  clear  that  they  were  somewhere  in  Gallia  and 
near  the  Nervii,  as  we  may  infer.  [G.  L.] 

PLEURON  (IlAeupcoP:  Eth.  TWtvpdiPios,  also 
riAcupwi/eus,  Steph.  B.  s.  v .,  Pleuronius),  the  name  of 
two  cities  in  Aetolia,  the  territory  of  which  was  called 
Pleuronia.  ( Strab.  x.  p.  465;  Auson.  Epitaph.  10.) 
VOL.  ll. 
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1.  Old  PleuRON  ( g naKaia  TlAevpup,  Strab.  x. 
p.  451),  was  situated  in  the  plain  between  the  Ache- 
lous  and  the  Even  us,  W.  of  Calydon,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Curium,  from  which  the  Curetes  are  said  to 
have  derived  their  name.  Pleuron  and  Calydon 
were  the  two  chief  towns  of  Aetolia  in  the  heroic 
age,  and  are  said  by  Strabo  (x.  p.  450)  to  have  been 
the  ancient  ornament  (Trp6(rxvP-(0  Greece.  Pleuron 
was  originally  a town  of  the  Curetes,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants were  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  the  Aeto- 
lians  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Calydon.  The 
Curetes,  whose  attack  upon  Calydon  is  mentioned  in 
an  episode  of  the  Iliad  ( ix.  529),  appear  to  have 
been  the  inhabitants  of  Pleuron.  At  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  War,  however,  Pleuron  was  an  Aetolian 
city,  and  its  inhabitants  sailed  against  Troy  under 
the  command  of  the  Aetolian  chief  Thoas,  the  son 
(not  the  grandson)  of  Oeneus.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  639, 
comp.  xiii.  217,  xiv.  116.)  Ephorus  related  that 
the  Curetes  were  expelled  from  Pleuronia,  which 
was  formerly  called  Curetis,  by  Aeolians  (ap.  Strab. 
X.  p.  465);  and  this  tradition  may  also  be  traced  in 
the  statement  of  Thucydides  (iii.  102)  that  the 
district,  called  Calydon  and  Pleuron  in  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  fonnerly  bore  the  name  of 
Aeolis.  Since  Pleuron  appears  as  an  Aetolian  city 
in  the  later  period  of  the  heroic  age,  it  is  represented 
in  some  traditions  as  such  from  the  beginning. 
Hence  it  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Pleuron,  a son  of  Aetolus  ; and  at  the  very  time 
that  some  legends  represent  it  as  the  capital  of  the 
Curetes,  and  engaged  in  war  with  Oeneus,  king  of 
Calydon,  others  suppose  it  to  have  been  governed  by 
the  Aetolian  Thestius,  the  brother  of  Oeneus.  Thes- 
tius  was  also  represented  as  a descendant  of  Pleuron ; 
and  hence  Pleuron  had  an  heroum  or  a chapel  at 
Sparta,  as  being  the  ancestor  of  Leda,  the  daughter 
of  Thestius.  But  there  are  all  kinds  of  variations 
in  these  traditions.  Thus  we  find  in  Sophocles 
Oeneus,  and  not  Thestius,  represented  as  king  of 
Pleuron.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  § 7;  Paus.  iii.  14.  § 8; 
Soph.  Trach.  7.)  One  of  the  tragedies  of  Phry- 
nichus,  the  subject  of  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
death  of  IVIeleager,  the  son  of  Oeneus,  was  entitled 
UXevpcaviat,  or  the  “ Pleuronian  Women  ; ” and 
hence  it  is  not  improbable  that  Phrynichus,  as  well 
as  Sophocles,  represented  Oeneus  as  king  of  Pleuron. 
(Paus.  X.  31.  § 4.)  Pleuron  is  rarely  mentioned 
in  the  historical  period.  It  was  abandoned  by  its 
inhabitants,  says  Strabo,  in  consequence  of  the  ra- 
vages of  Demetrius,  the  Aetolian,  a surname  proba- 
bly given  to  Demetrius  IL,  king  of  Macedonia  (who 
reigned  B.  o.  239  — 229),  to  distinguish  him  from 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  (Strab.  x.  p.  451.)  The  in- 
habitants now  built  the  town  of 

2.  New  Pleuron  (ji  veurepa  UXevpdiy),  which 
was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Aracynthus.  Shortly 
before  the  destruction  of  Corinth  (b.c.  146),  we 
find  Pleuron,  w’hich  was  then  a member  of  the 
Achaean  League,  petitioning  the  Romans  to  be  dis- 
severed from  it.  (Paus.  vii.  11.  § 3.)  Leake  sup- 
poses, on  satisfactory  grounds,  the  site  of  New  Pleu- 
ron to  be  represented  by  the  ruins  called  rh  Kdarpou 
rrfs  Kvplas  Y.lpi]vii}s , or  the  Cetstle  of  Lady  Irene 
about  one  hour’s  ride  from  Mesolonghi.  These  ruins 
occupy  the  broad  summit  of  one  of  the  steep  and 
rugged  heights  of  Mt  Zygos  (the  ancient  Aracyn- 
thus), which  bound  the  plain  of  Mesolonghi  to  the 
north.  Leake  says  that  the  walls  w-ere  about  a mile 
in  circumference,  but  Mure  and  Dodwell  describe  the 
circuit  as  nearly  two  miles.  The  m )st  remarkable 
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remains  within  the  ruined  walls  are  a theatre  about 
100  feet  in  diameter,  and  above  it  a cistern,  100  feet 
long,  70  broad,  and  14  deep,  excavated  on  three 
sides  in  the  rock,  and  on  the  fourth  constructed  of 
masonry.  In  the  acropolis  Leake  discovered  some 
remains  of  Doric  shafts  of  white  marble,  which  he 
conjectures  to  have  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Athena, 
of  which  Dicaearchus  speaks  ( 1.  55)  ; but  the 
temple  mentioned  by  Dicaearchus  must  have  been 
at  Old  Pleui’on,  since  Dicaearchus  was  a contem- 
porary of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  and  could  not 
have  been  alive  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  New 
Pleuron.  Dodwell,  who  visited  the  ruins  of  this 
city,  erroneously  maintains  that  they  are  those  of 
Oeniadae,  which  were,  however,  situated  among  the 
marshes  on  the  other  side  of  the  Achelous.  Leake 
places  Old  Pleuron  further  south,  at  a site  called 
Ghyfto-kastro,  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Meso- 
longhi,  where  there  are  a few  Hellenic  remains. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  115,  seq.,  vol. 
iii.  p.  539 ; Dodwell,  Tour  through  Greece,  vol.  i. 
p.  96,  seq.;  Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  140, 
seq.) 

PLINTHINE  (JiXivQivt),  Strab.  xvii.  p.  799; 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 8 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  the  frontier  town 
of  Aegypt  towards  Libya.  It  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  Plinthinetic  bay,  in  latitude  29°  40'  N.,  just 
within  the  Mareotic  nome,  but  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Delta  proper.  There  are  no  remains  enabling  us 
to  determine  the  exact  site  of  this  town;  but  it  can- 
not have  been  far  from  Taposiris  (^Abousir'),  of  which 
the  ruins  are  still  visible  about  25  miles  W.  of 
Alexandreia.  An  inferior  kind  of  wine  was  pro- 
duced in  this  region  of  Aegypt;  and  Hellanicus  (Fr. 
155)  says  that  the  people  of  Plinthine  originally 
discovered  the  virtues  of  the  grape.  (Athen.  i. 
p.  34.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

PLINTHINE'TICUS  SINUS  (n\iv0ii/?7T77s 
k6\ttos,  Herod,  ii.  6),  the  westernmost  of  the  Medi- 
terranean harbours  of  Aegypt.  It  M-as  indeed  little 
more  than  a roadstead,  and  was  exposed  to  the  N. 
and  NW.  winds.  W.  of  the  Sinus  Plinthineticus 
began  the  Regio  Marmarica.  [W.  B.  D.] 

PLISTIA  (^Prestia),  a town  of  the  Samnites, 
mentioned  only  by  Livy  (ix.  21,  22)  in  a manner 
that  affords  but  little  clue  to  its  position.  It  was 
be.sieged  by  the  Samnites  in  b.  c.  315,  with  the  view 
of  drawing  off  the  Romans  from  the  siege  of  Saticula: 
they  failed  in  this  object,  but  made  themselves 
masters  of  Plistia.  The  site  is  probably  indicated 
by  a village  still  called  Prestia,  about  4 miles  from 
Sta  Agata  dei  Goti,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Ta- 
hurno.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PLISTUS.  [Delphi.] 

PLITENDUS,  a town  of  Phrygia  on  the  river 
Alander,  which  is  probably  a branch  of  the  San- 
garius.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  15.) 

PLITHANA  (to  UXidava,  Arrian,  Per.  Mar. 
Erythr.  p.  29,  Huds.,  p.  294,  ed.  C.  Muller,  who 
reads  Ylaidava),  an  important  emporium  in  the 
Dachinabades  in  India,  from  which  many  onyx  stones 
were  exported.  It  is  called  by  Ptolemy  (vii.  1.  § 82) 
Baethana  (Baidava),  the  royal  residence  of  Siro- 
ptolemaeus.  In  Pracrit  it  is  also  called  Paithana,  in 
Sanscrit  Prathisthana  ; it  is  the  modern  town  of 
Pythan,  or  Pultanah  upon  the  river  Godaveri. 
(Vincent,  Voyage  of  Near chus,  vol.  ii.  p.  412;  Las- 
sen, Ind.  AiteHh.  vol.  i.  p.  177  ; C.  Miiiler,  ad 
Geogr.  Graec.  Min.  vol.  i.  p.  294.) 

PLOTAE  INSULAE.  [Strophades.] 

PLOTHEIA.  [Attica,  p.  330,  b.] 


PODOCA. 

PLOTINO'POLIS  (riAcoTt  SttoXis,  Ptol.  iii.  11. 
§ 13),  a town  of  Thrace,  on  the  road  from  Trajan- 
opolis  to  Hadrianopolis,  and  connected  with  Heraclea 
by  a by-road.  (^Itin.  Ant.  pp.  175,  322.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  Itinerary,  it  was  21  miles  distant 
from  Hadrianopolis.  It  was  probably  founded  by 
Trajan  at  the  same  time  with  Trajanopolis,  and 
named  after  his  consort  Plotina.  It  was  restored 
by  Justinian.  (Procop,  Aed.  iv.  11.)  Variously 
identified  with  Dsjisr-Erkene,  Bludin,  and  Demo- 
tica;  but  Pococke  (iii.  c.  4)  thinks  that  the  ruins 
near  Uzun  Kiupri  belong  to  it.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PLUMBA'RIA  (U.Xovix§apia,  Strab.  iii.  p.  159),  a 
small  island  on  the  S.  coast  of  Spain,  probably  that 
off  C.  St.  Martin.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PLUVIA'LIA.  [Fortunatae  Insulae.] 
PLUVINA,  a town  of  Pelagonia,  to  which  the 
consul  Sulpicius  retired  in  his  campaign  against 
Philip,  B.  c.  200.  (Liv.  xxxi.  39.)  Its  position 
must  be  looked  for  in  one  of  the  valleys  watered  by 
the  Erigon  and  its  branches.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PNIGEUS.  [Phoenicus.] 

POCRl'NIUM,  in  Gallia,  a name  which  appears  in 
the  Table  on  a route  from  Aquae  Bormonis  (^Bour- 
bon VArchambav.lt')  to  Augustodunum  (^Autun). 
D’Anville  finds  a place  named  Perrigni,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Loire,  E.  by  S.  of  Bourbon  VArcham- 
bault,diad  he  thinks  that  both  the  name  and  the  dis- 
tance agree  well  enough  with  the  Table.  A French 
writer,  cited  by  Ukert  (^Gallien,  p.  467),  places 
Pocrinium  1^  leagues  from  Perrigny,  near  the  vil- 
lage La  Brosse,  where  old  ruins  have  been  found  ; 
and  the  place  is  called  in  old  documents  Pont  Ber- 
nachon  on  the  Loire.  [G.  L.] 

PODALAEA  (IloSaAoia,  IIoSaAAlo,  UodaXia, 
or  rioSctAeja:  Eth.  noSaXedrijs),  a town  of  Lycia, 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Limyra  (Steph.  B. 
s.  V.);  but  according  to  Ptolemy  (v.  3.  § 7)  not  far 
from  the  sources  of  the  Xanthus  in  the  north  of 
Lycia.  (Comp.  Plin.  v.  28;  Hierocl.  p.  683.)  Sir 
C.  Fellows  {Lycia,  p.  232,  &c.)  looks  for  its  site 
further  east  towards  Mount  Solyma,  where  remains 
of  an  ancient  town  (Cyclopian  walls  and  rock-tomb.s) 
near  Almalec,  are  still  found,  and  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Eski  Hissar,  i.  e.  old  town.  [L.  S.] 
PODANDUS  (IloSai/Sds,  Basil.  Ep.  74,  75;  It. 
Anton,  p.  145;  p IloSerSds,  Const.  Porphyr.  de 
Them.  i.  p.  19,  Bonn;  noSovSeds,  Const.  Porphyr. 
Vit.  Basil,  c.  36;  Opodanda,  It.  Hieros.  p.  578),  a 
town  of  Cappadocia  distant  16  Roman  miles  from 
Faustinopolis,  according  to  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
(Z.  c.),  but  23  according  to  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary 
(1.  c.).  It  was  situated  near  the  Pylae  Ciliciae.  It 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  writers, 
and  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from  a small 
stream  which  flowed  near  it.  (Constant.  Porphyr. 
Vit.  Basil,  c.  36 ; Cedren.  p.  575 ; Joann.  Scylitz. 
pp.  829,  844.)  It  is  described  by  Basil  as  a most 
miserable  place.  “ Figure  to  yourself,”  he  says,  “ a 
Laconian  Ceada,  a Charonium  breathing  forth  pes- 
tilential vapours ; you  will  then  have  an  idea  of  the 
wretchedness  of  Podandus.”  (Ep.  74.)  It  is  still 
called  Podend.  (Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p. 
134.) 

PODO'CA  (UobdoKp  or  novSwKp,  Ptol.  vii.  1. 
§ 14;  UoSotiKp,  Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr.  c.  60),  a place 
near  the  coast  of  Malabar,  not  far  from  the  Cdvery 
river.  According  to  Boblen  (Ind.  vol.  i.  p.  26),  the 

I name  is  a corruption  of  Podukeri  (the  new  town). 
(Comp,  also  Ritter,  vol.  v.  p.  516.)  It  is  lu  t 
unlikely  that  the  name  has  been  preserved  in  the 
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present  PondicheiTy  (written  in  the  Tamil  language 
Puduchchei'y).  Ptolemy  mentions  another  place  of 
the  same  name  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of 
Taprobane  (vii.  4.  § 10).  [V.] 

POECILA'SIUM,  POECILASSUS  (UoikiK6.<tiov, 
Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 3 ; U.oiKi\a<Taos,Stadiasm.MagniMar. 
p.  299,  ed.  Hoffmann),  a town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Cx*ete, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  E.  of  Tarrha,  between  this  place 
and  the  promontory  Hermaea ; but  in  the  Stadiasmus 
W.  of  Tarrha,  between  this  place  and  Syia,  60  stadia 
from  the  former  and  50  from  the  latter.  It  is  pro- 
bably represented  by  the  ruins  near  Trypete,  situated 
between  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Stadiasmus. 
(Pashley,  Crete,  vol.  ii.  p.  264.) 

POECILE  (IIotKl\77),  a rock  on  the  coast  of  Ci- 
licia, near  the  mouth  of  the  Calycadnus,  and  on  the 
east  of  Cape  Sarpedon,  across  which  a flight  of  steps 
cut  in  the  rock  led  from  Cape  Zephyrium  to  Seleuceia. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  670  ; Stadiasm.  Mar.  M.  § 161.) 
Its  distance  of  40  stadia  from  the  Calycadnus  will 
place  it  about  Pershendi.  Instead  of  any  steps  in 
the  rock,  Beaufort  here  found  extensive  ruius  of  a 
walled  town,  with  temples,  arcades,  aqueducts,  and 
tombs,  built  round  a small  level,  which  had  some 
appearance  of  having  once  been  a harbour  with  a 
narrow  opening  to  the  sea.  An  inscription  copied 
by  Beaufort  from  a tablet  over  the  eastern  gate  of 
the  ruins  accounts  for  the  omission  of  any  notice  of 
i this  town  by  Strabo  and  others  ; for  the  inscription 
states  it  to  have  been  entirely  built  by  Fluranius, 
archon  of  the  eparchia  of  Isauria,  in  the  reigns  of 
Valentinian,  Valens,  and  Gratian.  [L.  S.] 

POECILUM  (JioiKiXov,  Pans.  i.  37.  § 8),  a 
j mountain  in  Attica,  on  the  Sacred  Way.  [See  Vol. 

I I.  p.  328,  a.] 

I POEDICULI.  [Peucetil] 

I POE'DICUM  (IIotSiKtiv),  a place  mentioned  only 
I by  Ptolemy  (ii.  14.  § 3)  as  situated  in  the  south- 
j east  of  Noricum;  it  is  commonly  identified  with  the 
modern  Adelsherg,  on  the  river  PoigJc.  [L.  S.l 
POEEESSA.  [Ceos.] 

I POEMANE'NUS  (Jloifjiavr]v6s),  a town  in  the 

I south  of  Cyzicus,  and  on  the  south-west  of  lake 
I Aphnitis,  which  is  mentioned  only  by  very  late 
I authors.  It  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Cyzicus, 

I was  well  fortified,  and  possessed  a celebrated  temple 
I of  Asclepius.  (Ste})h.  B.  s.  v.  ; Nicet. 

i Chon.  Chron.  p.  296  ; Concil.  Constant.  III.  p. 
i 501  ; Concil.  Nicaen.  II.  p.  572  ; Hierocl.  p.  662, 

; where  it  is  called  Poemanentus.)  Its  inhabitants  are 
i called  Poemaneni  (Tioipavrivoi,  Plin.  v.  32).  Ha- 
I milton  (Jiesearches,  ii.  p.  108,  &c.)  identifies  it  with 
the  modern  Maniyas,  near  the  lake  bearing  the  same 
name.  [L.  S.] 

POENI.  [Carthago.] 

POENFNAE  ALPES.  [Alpes,  p.  108,  a.] 
POETO'VIO.  [Petovio.] 

POGON.  [Troezen.] 

POL  A (ndAa  : Eth.  noAdTi7y : Pola"),  one  of 
the  principal  towns  of  Istria,  situated  near  the  S. 
extremity  of  that  peninsula,  on  a landlocked  bay, 

; forming  an  excellent  port,  which  was  called  the 
Sinus  Polaticus.  (Mel.  ii.  k § 13.)  According  to 
' a tradition  mentioned  by  several  ancient  authors,  its 
I foundation  was  ascribed  to  a band  of  Colchians,  who 
had  come  hither  in  pursuit  of  Medea,  and  afterwards 
I settled  in  the  country.  (Strab.  i.  p.  46,  v.  p.  216; 

Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23  ; Mel.  1.  c.;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr. 

I 1022.)  It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  origin  of 
tins  tale,  which  is  already  mentioned  by  Callimachus 
{ap.  Strab.  1.  c.)  ; but  it  may  be  received  as  proving 
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that  the  city  was  considered  as  an  ancient  one,  and 
certainly  existed  before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Istria 
in  B.  c.  177,  though  its  name  is  not  mentioned  on 
that  occasion.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  advantages 
of  its  excellent  port  that  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Romans,  and  led  Augustus  to  establish  a colony 
there,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Pietas  Julia. 
(Mel.  1.  c. ; Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23.)  Several  of  the  still 
existing  remains  prove  that  he  at  the  same  time 
adoiTied  it  with  public  edifices  ; and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  under  the  Roman  Empire  it  became  a 
considerable  and  flourishing  town,  and,  next  to 
Tergeste  {Trieste'),  the  most  important  city  of  Istria. 
(Strab.  1.  c. ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 27  ; Gruter,  Inscr. 
p.  263.  7,  p.  360.  1,  p.  432.  8.)  It  is  mentioned  in 
history  as  the  place  where  Crispus,  the  eldest  son 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  was  put  to  death  by  order 
of  his  father ; and  again,  in  a.  d.  354,  the  Caesar 
Gallus  underwent  the  same  fate  there  by  order  of 
Constantins.  (Ammian.  Marc.  xiv.  11.)  After  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West  it  continued 
to  be  a place  of  importance,  and  in  a.  d.  544  it  was 
there  that  Belisarius  assembled  the  fleet  and  army 
with  which  he  was  preparing  to  cross  over  to  Ra- 
venna. (Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  10.)  It  probably  partook 
of  the  prosperity  which  was  enjoyed  by  all  Istria 
during  the  period  that  Ravenna  became  the  seat  of 
empire,  and  which  was  continued  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Exarchate ; we  learn  from  the  Itineraries 
that  it  was  connected  by  a road  along  the  coast  with 
Tergeste,  from  which  it  was  77  miles  distant,  while 
the  direct  communication  by  sea  with  ladera  {Zara) 
seems  to  have  been  in  frequent  use,  though  the 
passage  was  450  stadia,  or  66  Roman  miles.  {Itin. 
Ant.  pp.  271,  496.) 

Pola  is  remarkable  for  the  importance  and  pre- 
sei-vation  of  its  ancient  remains.  Of  these  by  far 
the  most  important  is  the  amphitheatre,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  structures  of  the  kind  still  extant, 
and  remarkable  especially  for  the  circumstance  that 
the  external  circumference,  usually  the  part  which 
has  suffered  the  most,  is  in  this  case  almost  entirely 
perfect.  It  is  huilt  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  so  that  on 
the  E.  side  it  has  only  one  row  of  arcades,  while  on 
the  opposite  side,  facing  the  bay,  it  has  a double  tier, 
with  an  additional  story  above.  It  is  436  English 
feet  in  length  by  346  in  breadth,  so  that  it  exceeds  in 
size  the  amphitheatre  of  Nismes,  though  considerably 
smaller  than  that  at  'Verona.  But  its  position  and 
the  preservation  of  its  more  architectural  portions 
render  it  far  more  striking  in  aspect  than  either  of 
them.  Considerable  remains  of  a theatre  were  also 
preserved  down  to  the  17th  century,  but  were 
destroyed  in  1636,  in  order  to  make  use  of  the  ma- 
terials in  the  construction  of  the  citadel.  There 
still  remain  two  temples ; one  of  which  was  dedicated 
to  Rome  and  Augustus,  and  though  of  small  size,  is 
of  very  elegant  design  and  execution,  corresponding 
to  the  Augustan  age,  at  which  period  it  was  un- 
doubtedly erected.  It  has  thence  become  a favourite 
model  for  study  with  Italian  architects  from  the 
time  of  Palladio  downwards.  The  other,  which  was 
consecrated  to  Diana,  is  in  less  complete  preservation, 
and  has  been  converted  into  a modern  habitation. 
Besides  these,  the  Porta  Aurea,  a kind  of  triumphal 
arch,  but  erected  by  a private  individual  of  the 
name  of  Sergius,  now  forms  the  S.  gate  of  the  city. 
Another  gate,  and  several  portions  of  the  ancient 
walls  are  also  preserved.  The  whole  of  these  monu- 
ments are  built  of  the  hard  white  limestone  of  the 
country,  closely  appro? ching  to  marble,  which  adds 
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much  to  their  effect.  Dante  speaks  of  the  environs 
of  Pola,  as  in  his  time  remarkable  for  the  numerous 
sarcophagi  and  ancient  tombs  with  which  they  were 
almost  wholly  occupied.  These  have  now  disap- 
peared. (Dante,  Inf.  ix.  13.) 

The  antiquities  of  Pola  have  been  repeatedly  de- 
scribed, and  illustrated  with  figures ; among  others, 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  Stuart  and  Revett’s  Athens, 
fol.  Lond.  1816,  and  in  the  Voyage  Pittoresque  de 
ristrie  et  de  la  Dalmatie,  fol.  Paris,  1802  ; also  in 
Allason’s  Antiquities  of  Pola,  fol.,  Lond.  1819. 

The  harbour  of  Pola  is  completely  landlocked,  so 
as  to  have  the  appearance  of  a small  basin-shaped 
lake,  communicating  by  a narrow  channel  with  the 
sea.  Off  its  entrance  lies  a group  of  small  islands 
called  the  hole  Brioni,  which  are  probably  those 
called  by  Pliny  Cissa  and  Pullaria.  (Plin.  iii.  26. 
s.  30.)  The  southernmost  promontory  of  Istria, 
about  10  miles  distant  from  Pola,  derived  from  it  the 
name  of  Polaticum  Promoutorium.  It  is  now  called 
Capo  Promontore.  [E.  H.  B.] 

POLEMO'NIUM  (noAe/iwi/toi/),  a town  on  the 
coast  of  Pontus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Si- 
denus,  10  stadia  from  Phadisane,  and  130  from  Cape 
lasonium.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  16  ; Anonym.  Peripl. 
p.  1 1 , &c. ; Ptol.  V.  6.  § 4 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.')  Pliny 
(vi.  4)  places  the  town  120  Roman  miles  from  Ami- 
sus,  which  seems  to  be  too  great  a distance.  (Comp. 
Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8;  Hierocl.  p.  702,  where  it  is  er- 
roneously called  ToXegoviov;  Tab.  Peuting.')  Neither 
Strabo  nor  any  writer  before  him  mentions  this  town, 
and  it  is  therefore  generally  believed  that  it  was  built 
on  the  site  of  the  town  of  Side,  which  is  not  noticed  by 
any  writer  after  Strabo.  Its  name  intimates  that  it 
was  founded,  or  at  all  events  was  named,  after  one 
Polemon,  perhaps  the  one  who  was  made  king  of  that 
part  of  Pontus,  about  n.  c.  36,  by  M.  Antonius.  It 
had  a harbour,  and  seems  to  have  in  the  course 
of  time  become  a place  of  considerable  import- 
ance, as  the  part  of  Pontus  in  which  it  was  situated 
received  from  it  the  name  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus. 
The  town  was  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Sidenus,  where  its  existence  is  still  attested  by  the 
ruins  of  an  octagon  church,  and  the  remains  of  a 
massive  wall ; but  the  ancient  name  of  the  place  is 
preserved  by  the  village  of  Pouleman,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  (Hamilton,  Researches,  vol.  i. 
p.  270.)  [L.  S.] 

POLICHNA  (rio\fx»'“).  1-  A town  of  Laconia, 
mentioned  only  by  Polybius  (iv.  36),  is  placed  by 
Leake  in  the  interior  of  the  country  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  Mt.  Parnon  at  Rhonda  (to  'PeovTo),  where, 
among  the  ruins  of  a fortified  town  of  the  lower 
empire,  are  some  remains  of  Hellenic  walls.  (Leake, 
Peloponnesiaca,  p.  364.) 

2.  A town  in  the  NW.  of  Messenia  on  the  road 
from  Andania  to  Dorium  and  Cyparissia.  (Pans, 
iv.  33.  § 6.)  [Dokium.] 

3.  A town  of  Megaris,  mentioned  only  in  a line 
of  Homer,  (poted  by  Strabo,  for  which  the  Athenians 
substituted  another  to  prove  that  Salamis  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  War  was  a dependency  of 
Athens.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  394.) 

4.  (^Eth.  U.o\ixrirr\s'),  a town  of  Crete,  whose 
teiTitory  bordered  upon  that  of  Cydonia.  (Time, 
ii.  85.)  In  B.  c.  429  the  Athenians  assisted  the 
inhabitants  of  Polichna  in  making  war  upon  the 
Cydonians.  (Time.  1.  c.)  Herodotus  also  mentions 
the  Polichnitae,  and  says  that  this  people  and  the 
Praesii  were  the  only  people  in  Crete  who  did  not 
join  the  oi  iier  Cretans  in  the  expedition  against 
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Camicus  in  Sicily  in  order  to  revenge  the  death  of 
Minos  (vii.  170;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.').  Cramer  {Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  380)  supposes  the  ruins  at  P6lis  S. 
of  Armyro  to  be  those  of  Polichna,  which  Pashley, 
however,  regards  as  those  of  Lappa  or  Lampa. 
{Crete,  vol.  i.  p.  83.) 

POLICHNE  (noAtx»'T?),  a small  town  in  tne  upper 
valley  of  the  Aesepus  in  Troas  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  603 ; 
Plin.  V.  32;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Hierocl.  p.  662.)  Re- 
specting a place  bearing  the  same  name  near  Clazo- 
menae,  see  Clazomenae.  [L.  S.J 

POLIMA'RTIUM  {Bomarzo),  a town  of  Etruria, 
not  far  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  about 
12  miles  E.  of  Viterbo.  The  name  is  not  found  in 
any  writer  earlier  than  Paulus  Diaconus  {Hist.  Lang. 
iv.  8),  and  there  is  therefore  no  evidence  of  its  an- 
tiquity: but  it  is  certain  that  there  existed  an  an- 
cient Etruscan  city  about  2 miles  N.  of  the  present 
village  of  Bomarzo.  Some  ruins  and  other  slight 
vestiges  of  ancient  buildings  still  remain,  and  nume- 
rous sepulchres  have  been  discovered,  some  of  which 
have  yielded  various  objects  of  interest.  One  of 
them  is  adorned  with  paintings  in  the  Etruscan 
style,  but  apparently  not  of  early  date.  (Dennis’s 
Etruria,  vol.  i.  p.  214—226.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

POLIS  (ndAis),  a village  of  the  Hyaea  in  Locris 
Ozolis,  which  Leake  supposes  occupied  the  site  of 
Karutes,  where  he  found  an  inscription.  (Time.  iii. 
101 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  620  ) 
POLISMA  (ndAifTfia),  a small  place  on  the  river 
Simoeis  in  Troas,  w'as  originally  called  Polion  ; but 
it  was  situated  in  an  unsuitable  locality,  and  soon 
decayed.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  601.)  [L.  S.] 

POLITO'RIUM  {TloAiTcipioy  : Eth.  TloXirwpivos^ 
Steph.  B.),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  destroyed  at  a 
very  early  period  of  the  Roman  history.  The  account 
of  its  capture  and  destruction  by  Ancus  Marcius 
comprises  indeed  all  we  know  concerning  it ; for  the 
statement  cited  from  Cato  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  v.  564), 
which  ascribed  its  foundation  to  Polites,  the  son  of 
Priam,  is  evidently  a mere  etymological  fiction. 
According  to  Livy  and  Dionysius,  it  was  a city  of 
the  Prisci  Latini,  and  was  the  first  which  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Roman  king,  who  made  himself 
master  of  it  with  little  difficulty,  and  transported 
the  inhabitants  to  Rome,  where  he  settled  them 
upon  the  Aventine.  But  the  Latins  having  soon 
after  recolonised  the  deserted  city,  Ancus  attacked 
it  again,  and  having  taken  it  a second  time,  entirely 
destroyed  it,  that  it  might  not  for  the  future  afford 
a shelter  to  his  enemies.  (Liv.  i.  33  ; Dionys.  iii. 
37,  38,  43.)  The  destruction  appears  to  have  been 
complete,  for  the  name  of  Politorium  never  again 
occurs,  except  in  Pliny’s  list  of  the  cities  of  Latium 
that  were  utterly  extinct.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  Its 
site  is  consequently  involved  in  the  greatest  obscu- 
rity ; the  only  clue  we  have  is  the  circumstance 
that  it  appears  in  the  above  narrative  associated 
with  Tellenae,  which  is  equally  uncertain,  and  with 
Ficana,  the  position  of  which  at  Dragoncello,  on  the 
Via  Ostiensis,  may  be  considered  as  well  established. 
[Ficana.]  Nibby  would  place  Politorium  at  a spot 
called  La  Torretta  near  Decimo,  on  the  Via  Lau- 
rentina;  while  Gell  considers  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  city  that  have  been  discovered  at  a place 
called  La  Giostra,  on  the  right  of  the  Via  Appia, 
about  a mile  and  a half  from  Fiorano  and  10  miles 
from  Rome,  as  those  of  Politorium.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  ruins  at  La  Giostra — consisting 
of  considerable  fragments  of  walls,  built  in  a very 
massive  and  ancient  style,  and  enclosing  a long  and 
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I nanwv  space,  bordered  by  precipitous  banks — are 
those  of  an  ancient  Latin  city;  but  whether  they 
mark  the  site  of  Politorium,  as  supposed  by  Gell, 
or  of  Tellenae,  as  suggested  by  Nibby  and  adopted 
‘ by  Abeken,  we  are  wholly  without  the  means  of 
determining.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  280  ; Nibby, 
Dintorni,  vol.  ii.  p.  571,  vol.  iii.  p.  146 — 152  ; 
Abeken,  Mittel  Itcdien,  p,  69.)  The  ruins  at  La 
Giostra  are  more  fully  noticed  under  the  article 
s Tellenae.  [E.  H,  B,] 

I POLLE'NTIA.  1.  (rioAAej'Tta : Eth.  Pollen- 
* tinns . Polenza),  a city  of  Liguria,  situated  in  the 
interior  of  that  province,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the 
, Apennines,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Stura  and 
Tanaro.  It  was  about  7 miles  W.  of  Alba  Ponipeia. 
It  was  probably  a Ligurian  towm  before  the  Roman 
conquest,  and  included  in  the  territory  of  the 
*.  Statielli ; but  we  do  not  meet  with  its  name  in  his- 
lory  until  near  the  close  of  the  Roman  republic, 
) when  it  appears  as  a town  of  importance.  In  b.  c. 
I 43,  M.  Antonins,  after  his  defeat  at  Mutina,  with- 
f drew  to  Vada  Sabata,  intending  to  proceed  into 
i Transalpine  Gaul ; but  this  being  opposed  by  his 
; troops,  he  was  compelled  to  recross  the  Apennines, 
with  the  view  of  seizing  on  Pollentia;  in  which  he 
} was,  however,  anticipated  by  Decimus  Brutus,  who 
■ had  occupied  the  city  with  five  cohorts.  (Cic.  ad 
Earn.  xi.  13.)  Under  the  Roman  Euipire,  Pollentia 

Iis  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  “ nobilia  oppida  ” 
which  adorned  the  tract  of  Liguria  between  the 
Apennines  and  the  Padus.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7.)  It 
had  considerable  manufactures  of  pottery,  and  the 
wool  produced  in  its  tendtory  enjoyed  great  reputa- 
tion, having  a natural  dark  colour.  (Plin.  viii.  48. 
s.  73,  XXXV.  12.  s.  46 ; Sil.  Ital.  viii.  597  ; Martial, 
xiv.  157.)  It  is  incidentally  mentioned  as  a muni- 
cipal town  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  having  been 
severely  punished  by  that  emperor  for  a tumult  that 
occurred  in  its  forum.  (Suet.  Tih.  37.)  But  its 
name  is  chiefly  noted  in  history  as  the  scene  of  a 
great  battle  fought  between  Stilicho  and  the  Goths 
under  Alaric,  in  a.  d.  403.  The  circumstances  of 
this  battle  are  very  imperfectly  known  to  us,  and 
even  its  event  is  variously  related  ; for  while  Clau- 
dian  celebrates  it  as  a glorious  triumph,  Orosius 
describes  it  as  a dubious  success,  and  Cassiodorus 
r and  Jornandes  boldly  claim  the  victory  for  the 
r Goths.  (Claudian,  B.  Get  580 — 647  ; Prudent. 

in  Symmach.  ii.  696 — 749  ; Oros.  vii.  37  ; Prosper. 
^ Chron.  p.  190;  Cassiod.  Chron.  p.  450  ; Jornand. 

■ ' Get  30.)  But  it  seems  certain  that  it  was  attended 
, with  great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  and  that  it  led 
to  a temporary  retreat  of  the  Gothic  king.  No 
■ subsequent  mention  is  found  of  it,  and  we  have  no 
. account  of  the  circumstances  of  its  decay  or  de- 
. stniction;  but  the  name  does  not  reappear  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  modern  Pollenza  is  a poor 
village.  Considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  city 
may  still  be  traced,  though  in  a very  decayed  con- 
dition ; they  include  the  traces  of  a theatre,  an 
amphitheatre,  a temple,  and  other  buildings ; and 
various  inscriptions  have  also  been  discovered  on  the 
spot,  thus  confirming  the  evidence  of  its  ancient 
prosperity  and  importance.  (Millin,  Voyage  en 
Piemont,  \^'c.  vol.  ii.  p.  55.)  The  ruins  are  situated 
two  miles  from  the  modern  town  of  Cherasco,  but 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tanaro. 

2.  A town  of  Picenum  mentioned  only  by  Pliny, 
who  among  the  “ populi”  of  that  region,  enumerates 
the  Pollentini,  whom  he  unites  with  the  Urbs  Salvia 
in  a manner  that  seems  to  prove  the  two  conimu- 
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nities  to  have  been  united  into  one.  (Urbesalvia 
Pollentini,  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  18.)  The  Urbs  Salvia, 
now  Urbisaglia,  is  well  known  ; and  the  site  of 
Pollentia  must  be  sought  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. Holstenius  places  it  at  Monte  Melone, 
on  a hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chienti  between 
Macerata  and  Tolentino,  about  3 miles  fom  Urhi- 
saglia  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  (Holsten. 
Not  ad  Cluv.  p.  138.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

POLLE'NTIA.  [Baleares.] 

POLLUSCA  or  POLUSCA  (Uo\o{>aKa:  Eth. 
UoXvaKav6s,  Polluscinus:  Casal  della  Mandria), 
a city  of  Latium,  which  appears  in  the  early  history 
of  Rome  inseparably  connected  with  Longula  and 
Corioli.  Thus,  in  b.  c.  493,  we  find  the  three  places 
enumerated  in  succession  as  reduced  by  the  arms  of 
Postumus  Cominius ; and  again  in  b.  c.  488  all 
three  were  recovered  by  the  Volscians  under  the 
command  of  Coriolanus.  (Liv.  ii.  33,  39 ; Dionys. 
vi.  91,  viii.  36.)  No  subsequent  mention  of  Pollusca 
occurs,  except  that  its  name  is  found  in  Pliny, 
among  the  cities  of  Latium  of  which  all  trace  had 
disappeared.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  As  its  name  is 
there  given  among  the  places  which  had  once  shared 
in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount,  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  originally  a Latin  city,  and  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Volscians ; whence  it  is 
called,  when  first  noticed  in  history,  a Volscian  city. 
Livy,  indeed,  appears  to  regard  Longula  and  Pollusca 
as  belonging  to  the  Volsci  Antiates,  and  therefore 
at  that  time  mere  dependencies  of  Antium.  The 
position  of  Pollusca,  as  well  as  that  of  Longula,  must 
be  in  great  measure  matter  of  conjecture,  but  the 
site  suggested  by  Nibby,  on  a hill  adjoining  the 
Osteria  di  Civita,  about  22  miles  from  Rome,  on  the 
road  to  Porto  d'  Anzo,  has  at  least  a plausible 
claim  to  that  distinction.  The  hill  in  question  which 
is  included  in  the  farm  of  the  Casal  della  Mandria, 
stands  just  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  two  roads  that 
lead  to  Porto  d'  Anzo  and  to  Conca  : it  was  noticed 
by  Sir  W.  Gell  as  the  probable  site  of  an  ancient 
town,  and  suggested  as  one  of  those  which  might  be 
selected  for  Corioli : if  we  place  the  latter  city  at 
Monte  Giove,  the  site  more  generally  adopted, 
Pollusca  may  very  well  have  been  at  the  Osteria  di 
Civita  ; but  the  point  is  one  which  can  never  be 
determined  with  certainty.  (Gell,  Top  of  Rome, 
p.  183;  Nibby,  Dintoi'ni,  vol.  i.  p.  402;  Abeken, 
Mittel  Italien  p.  72.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

POLTYOBRIA.  [Aenus.] 

POLYAEGUS  (IToAdat^os),  a desert  island  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  near  Melos.  (Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 28  ; 
Plin.  iv.  ] 2.  s.  23;  Mela,  ii.  7.)  It  is  either  Polybos, 
or  perhaps  Antimelos  with  its  wild  goats.  (Ross, 
Reisen  auf  den  Griech.  Inseln,  vol.  iii.  p.  26.) 
POLYANTHES.  [Amantia.] 

POLYANUS  (HoAuai^os)  a mountain  in  Epeirus 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  327)  along  with  To- 
marus. 

POLY'BOTUS  (IIoAi^^otos),  a place  in  the  west 
of  Phrygia  Major,  a little  to  the  south-east  of  Syn- 
nada,  is  mentioned  only  by  Hierocles  (p.  677)  and 
a few  Byzantine  writers  (Procop.  Hist.  Arc.  18; 
Anna  Comnen.  p.  324;  Concil.  Nicaen.  ii.  p.  358), 
who,  however,  do  not  give  the  name  correctly,  but  call 
it  Polybatus  or  Polygotus.  Col.  Leake  (^Asia  Min. 
p.  53)  identifies  the  site  of  Polybotus  with  the  mo- 
dern Bulwudun,  which  he  regards  as  only  a Turkish 
corruption  of  the  ancient  name.  [L.  S.] 

POLY'GIUM,  a place  on  the  south  coast  of  Gallia, 
mentioned  in  the  Ora  Maritima  of  Avienus(v.611): 
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“ Tenuisque  censu  civitas  Polygium  est, 

Turn  Mansa  vicus  oppidumque  Naustalo.” 
There  is  nothing  to  say  about  a place  for  whose  site 
there  is  no  sufficient  evidence.  Menard  supposed 
it  to  be  Bourigms  on  the  Etang  de  Tau.  The 
name  seems  to  be  Greek,  and  the  place  may  be  one 
of  the  Massaliot  settlements  on  this  coast.  [Nau- 
STALo].  [G.  L.] 

POLYME'DIUM  (noKvfjLif^iou,  Strab.  xiii.  pp. 
606,  616;  Polymedia,  Plin.  v.  30.  s.  32),  a small 
place  in  Mysia,  between  the  promontory  Lectum  and 
Assus,  and  at  the  distance  of  40  stadia  from  the 
former. 

POLYRRHE'NIA(noAu/J^7jj/i'a,Ptol.iii.  17.§  10; 
TloAvp^rju,  TloAvprfv,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.,  corrected  by 
Meineke  into  IloAvppTjvia ; IloWvppTjva,  Scylax,  p. 
18,  corrected  by  Gail ; noKv^^ijviov,  Zenob.  Prov. 
V.  50 ; Polyrrhenium,  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20 : Eth. 
TloAvp^i^uios,  Polyb.  iv.  53,  55 ; Strab.  x.  p.  479), 
a town  in  the  NW.  of  Crete,  whose  territory  occupied 
the  whole  western  extremity  of  the  island,  extending 
from  N.  to  S.  (Scylax,  p.  18.)  Strabo  describes  it 
as  lying  W.  of  Cydonia,  at  the  distance  of  30  stadia 
from  the  sea,  and  60  from  Phalasarna,  and  as  con- 
taining a temple  of  Dictynna.  He  adds  that  the 
Polyrrhenians  formerly  dwelt  in  villages,  and  that 
they  were  collected  into  one  place  by  the  Achaeans 
and  Lacedaemonians,  who  built  a strong  city  looking 
towards  the  south.  (Strab.  x.  p.  479.)  In  the 
civil  wars  in  Crete  in  the  time  of  the  Achaean  League, 
B.  c.  219,  the  Polyrrhenians,  who  had  been  subject 
allies  of  Cnossus,  deserted  the  latter,  and  assisted 
tlie  Lyctians  against  that  city.  They  also  sent  aux- 
iliary troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  Achaeans,  be- 
cause the  Gnossians  had  supported  the  Aetoliaiis. 
(Polyb.  iv.  53,  55.)  The  ruins  of  Polyrrhenia, 
called  Palaeokastro,  near  Kisamo-Kasteli,  exhibit 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  walls,  from  10  to  18  feet 
high.  (Pashley,  Crete,  vol.  ii.  p.  46,  seq.) 

POLYTIME'TUS.  [Oxia  Palus.] 

POME'TIA.  [SUESSA  PoMETIA.] 

POMPETI  (Tlop.nr]ta,  Strab.;  IIo/iTrrJtot,  Dion 
Cass. ; Eth.  Uopnrg'taros,  Pompeianus : Pompeii),  an 
ancient  city  of  Campania,  situated  on  the  coast  of 
the  beautiful  gulf  called  the  Crater  or  Bag  of  Naples, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sarnus  (Sarno),  and  im- 
mediately at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  It  was 
intermediate  between  Herculaneum  and  Stabiae. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  247 ; Pliny,  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; Mela,  ii.  4.  § 9.) 
All  accounts  agree  in  representing  it  as  a very  ancient 
city : a tradition  recorded  by  Solinus  (2.  § 5)  ascribed 
its  foundation  to  Hercules;  but  Dionysius,  who  ex- 
pressly notices  him  as  the  founder  of  Herculaneum, 
says  nothing  of  Pompeii  (Dionys.  i.  44).  Strabo  says 
it  was  first  occupied  by  the  Oscans,  subsequently  by 
the  Tyrrhenians  (Etruscans)  and  Pelasgians,  and 
afterwards  by  the  Samnites  (Strab.  1.  c.).  It  con- 
tinued in  the  hands  of  these  last,  that  is,  of  the 
branch  of  the  nation  who  had  assumed  the  name  of 
Campanians  [Campania],  till  it  passed  under  the 
government  of  Rome.  It  is  probable  that  it  became 
from  an  early  period  a flourishing  town,  owing  to  its 
advantageous  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sarnus, 
which  rendered  it  the  port  of  Nola,  Nuceria,  and  all 
the  rich  plain  watered  by  that  river.  (Strab.  1.  c.) 
But  we  meet  with  no  mention  of  its  name  in  history 
previous  to  the  Roman  conquest  of  Campania.  In 
B.  c.  310  it  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time,  when  a 
Roman  fleet  under  P.  Cornelius  touched  there,  and 
the  troops  on  board  proceeded  from  thence  to  ravage 
the  territory  of  Nuceria.  (Liv.  ix.  38.)  No  sub- 
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sequent  notice  of  it  occurs  till  the  outbreak  of  the 
Social  War  (b.  c.  91),  in  which  it  appears  to  have 
taken  a prominent  part,  as  the  Pompeiani  are  men- 
tioned by  Appian  apart  from  the  other  Campanians, 
in  enumerating  the  nations  that  joined  in  the  insur- 
rection. (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  39.)  In  the  second  year 
of  the  war  (b.  c.  89)  Pompeii  was  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  insurgents,  and  it  was  not  till  after  repeated 
engagements  that  L.  Sulla,  having  defeated  the  Sam- 
nite  forces  underL.Cluentius,  and  forced  them  to  take 
refuge  within  the  walls  of  Nola,  was  able  to  form  the 
siege  of  Pompeii.  (Appian,  ih.  50 ; Oros.  v.  18 ; Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  1 6.)  The  result  of  this  is  nowhere  mentioned. 
It  is  certain  that  the  town  ultimately  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Sulla  ; but  whether  by  force  or  a capitula- 
tion we  are  not  informed  ; the  latter  is,  however,  the 
most  probable,  as  it  escaped  the  fate  of  Stabiae,  and 
its  inhabitants  were  admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise, 
though  they  lost  a part  of  their  territory,  in  which 
a military  colony  was  established  by  the  dictator, 
under  the  guidance  and  patronage  of  his  relation, 
P.  Sulla.  (Cic.  pro  Suit.  2 1 ; Zumpt,  de  Colon,  pp. 
254,  468.)  Before  the  close  of  the  Republic,  Pompeii 
became,  in  common  with  so  many  other  maritime 
towns  of  Campania,  a favourite  resort  of  the  Roman 
nobles,  many  of  whom  had  villas  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Among  others,  Cicero  had  a villa 
there,  which  he  frequently  mentions  under  the  name 
of  “ Pompeianum,”  and  which  appears  to  have  been 
a considerable  establishment,  and  one  of  his  favourite 
residences.  (Cic.  Acad.  ii.  3,  ad  Att.  i.  20,  ad  Earn, 
vii.  3,  xii.  20.)  Under  the  Empire  it  continued  to  be 
resorted  to  for  the  same  purposes.  Seneca  praises 
the  pleasantness  of  its  situation,  and  we  learn  both 
from  him  and  Tacitus  that  it  was  a populous  and 
flourishing  town  (“  celebre  oppidum,”  Tac.  Ann.  xv. 
22 ; Sen.  Nat.  Qu.  vi.  1 ).  In  addition  to  the  colony 
which  it  received  (as  already  mentioned)  under  Sulla, 
and  which  is  alluded  to  in  an  inscription  as  “ Colonia 
Veneria  Cornelia  ” (Mommsen,  Inscr.  R.  N.  2201), 
it  seems  to  have  received  a colony  at  some  later 
period,  probably  under  Augustus  (though  it  is  not 
termed  a colony  by  Pliny),  as  it  bears  that  title  in 
several  inscriptions  (Mommsen,  1.  c.  2230  — 2234). 

In  the  reign  of  Nero  (a.  d.  59)  a tumult  took 
place  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Pompeii,  arising  out  of 
a dispute  between  the  citizens  and  the  newly-settled 
colonists  of  Nuceria,  which  ended  in  a conflict  in 
which  many  persons  were  killed  and  wounded.  The 
Pompeians  were  punished  for  this  outbreak  by  the 
prohibition  of  all  gladiatorial  and  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions for  ten  years.  (Tac.  xiv.  17.)  Only  four 
years  after,  the  city  sufieied  severely  from  an  earth- 
quake, which  took  place  on  the  5th  of  February, 
a.  d.  63.  The  expressions  both  of  Seneca  and  Taci- 
tus would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  in  great 
part  utterly  destroyed;  and  we  learn  from  existing  evi- 
dence that  the  damage  done  was  unquestionably  very 
great,  the  public  buildings  especially  having  suffered 
most  severely.  (Sen.  Nat.  Qu.  vi.  1 ; Tac.  Ann.  xv. 
22.)  The  city  had  hardly  recovered  from  this  ca- 
lamity, when  it  met  with  one  far  greater;  being 
totally  overwhelmed  by  the  famous  eruption  of  Ve- 
suvius in  A.  D.  79,  which  buried  Pompeii,  as  well  as 
Herculaneum,  under  a dense  bed  of  ashes  and  cinders. 
The  loss  of  life  in  the  former  city  was  the  greater, 
because  the  inhabitants  were  assembled  in  the  theatre 
at  the  time  when  the  catastrophe  took  place.  (Dion 
Cass.  Ixvi.  23.)  The  younger  Pliny,  in  his  celebrated 
letters  describing  the  eruption  (Ep.vi.  16,  2U),  does 
not  even  notice  the  destruction  of  Pompeii  or  Her- 
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culaiieum  ; but  his  attention  is  directed  principally 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  uncle’s  death  and  the 
phenomena  which  he  had  himself  witnessed. 

From  this  time  the  name  of  Pompeii  disappears 
from  history.  It  is  not  noticed  by  Ptolemy ; and  it 
is  certain  that  the  city  was  never  rebuilt.  But  the 
name  is  again  found  in  the  Tabula;  and  it  thus  ap- 
pears that  a small  place  must  have  again  arisen  on 
the  site,  or,  more  probably,  in  the  neighbourhood,  of 
the  buried  city.  But  all  trace  of  Pompeii  was  sub- 
sequently lost ; and  in  the  middle  ages  its  very  site 
was  entirely  forgotten,  so  that  even  the  learned  and 
diligent  Cluverius  was  unable  to  fix  it  with  certainty, 
and  was  led  to  place  it  at  Scafati  on  the  Sarno,  about 
2 miles  E.  of  its  true  position.  This  difficulty  arose, 
in  great  measure,  from  the  great  physical  changes 
produced  by  the  catastrophe  of  a.  d.  79,  which 
diverted  the  course  of  the  Sarno,  so  that  it  now 
flows  at  some  distance  from  Pompeii, — and  at  the 
same  time  pushed  forward  the  line  of  the  coast,  so 
that  the  city  is  now  above  a mile  distant  from  the 
sea,  which  in  ancient  times  undoubtedly  bathed  its 
walls. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Pompeii  in 
ancient  times  ever  rose  above  the  rank  of  a second- 
rate  provincial  town ; but  the  re-discovery  of  its  buried 
remains  in  the  last  century  has  given  a celebrity  to 
its  name  exceeding  that  of  the  greatest  cities.  The 
circumstances  of  its  destruction  were  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  preseiwation  of  its  remains.  It 
was  not  overthrown  by  a torrent  of  lava,  but  simply 
buried  by  a vast  accumulation  of  volcanic  sand,  ashes, 
and  cinders  (called  by  the  Italians  lapilli),  which 
forms  a mass  of  a very  light,  dry,  and  porous 
character.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  the  present  accumulation  of  this  volcanic  de- 
posit (which  is  in  most  places  15  feet  in  depth)  did 
not  take  place  at  once,  but  was  formed  by  successive 
eruptions;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  ruins 
were  searched  and  the  most  valuable  objects  removed 


soon  after  the  catastrophe  took  place.  This  seems 
to  be  proved  by  the  small  number  of  objects  of  in- 
trinsic value  (such  as  gold  and  silver  plate)  that 
have  been  discovered,  as  w'ell  as  by  the  fact  that 
comparatively  few  skeletons  have  been  found,  though 
it  appears  certain,  from  the  expressions  of  Dion 
Cassius,  that  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
perished;  nor  have  any  of  these  been  found  in  the 
theatre,  where  it  is  probable  that  the  greatest  loss  of 
life  occuired. 

It  was  not  till  1748  that  an  accidental  discovery 
drew  attention  to  the  remains  of  Pompeii ; and  in  1 755 
regular  excavations  on  the  site  were  first  commenced 
by  the  Neapolitan  government,  which  have  been 
carried  on  ever  since,  though  with  frequent  intervals 
and  interruptions.  It  is  impossible  for  us  here  even 
to  attempt  to  give  any  account  of  the  results  of  these 
excavations  and  the  endless  variety  of  interesting 
remains  that  have  been  brought  to  light.  We  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  those  points  which  bear  more 
immediately  on  the  topography  and  character  of  the 
town  of  Pompeii,  rather  than  on  the  general  habits, 
life,  and  manners  of  ancient  times.  More  detailed 
accounts  of  the  remains,  and  the  numerous  objects 
which  have  been  discovered  in  the  course  of  the  ex- 
cavations, especially  the  works  of  art,  will  be  found 
in  the  great  work  of  Mazois  (Aes  Ruines  de  Pompeii, 
continued  by  Gau,  4 vols.  fob,  Paris,  1812 — 1838), 
and  in  the  two  works  of  Sir  W.  Cell  (Pompeiana, 
1st  series,  2 vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1824;  2nd  series,  2 vols. 
8vo.  1830);  also  in  the  little  work  published  by 
the  Society  of  Useful  Knowledge  (^Pompeii,  2 vols. 
12mo.  1831).  A recent  French  publication  by  Breton 
{Pompeia,  8vo.  Paris,  1855),  also  gives  a good  ac- 
count of  the  whole  progress  and  results  of  the  dis- 
coveries (including  the  most  recent  excavations)  in 
a moderate  compass  and  inexpensive  form.  The 
still  more  recent  work  of  Overbeck  (8vo.  Leipzic, 
1856),  of  which  the  first  part  only  has  yet  appeared , 
contains  an  excellent  compendium  of  the  whole  sub- 


1.  Gate  of  Herculaneum. 

2.  Gate  of  Vesuvius. 

3.  Gate  of  Capua. 

4.  Gate  of  Nola. 

R.  Gate  of  the  Sarnus. 

6.  Gate  of  Stabiae. 


7.  Gate  of  the  Theatres. 

8.  Modern  entrance  to  the  city. 

9.  Forum. 

10.  Theatres. 

11.  Amphitheatre. 

12.  Street  of  the  Tombs. 
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ject,  with  especial  attention  to  the  works  of  art  dis- 
covered. 

The  area  occupied  by  the  ancient  city  was  an 
irregular  oval,  about  2 miles  in  circumference.  It 
was  surrounded  by  a wall,  which  is  still  preserved 
round  the  whole  of  the  city,  except  on  the  side 
towards  the  sea,  where  no  traces  of  it  have  been 
found,  and  it  seems  certain  that  it  had  been  pulled 
down  in  ancient  times  to  allow  for  the  extension 
of  houses  and  other  buildings  down  to  the  water’s 
edge.  The  wall  itself  is  in  many  places  much 
ruined,  as  well  as  the  towers  that  flank  it,  and 
though  this  may  be  in  part  owing  to  the  earthquake 
of  63,  as  well  as  the  eruption  of  79,  it  is  probable 
that  the  defences  of  the  town  had  befoi-e  that  time 


been  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  perhaps  even 
intentionally  dismantled  after  the  Social  War.  There 
were  seven  gates,  the  most  considerable  and  orna- 
mental of  which  was  that  which  formed  the  en- 
trance to  the  city  by  the  high  road  from  Hercu- 
laneum : the  others  have  been  called  respectively 
the  gate  of  Vesuvius,  the  gate  of  Capua,  the  gate  ol 
Nola,  the  gate  of  the  Sarnus,  the  gate  of  Stabiae, 
and  the  gate  of  the  Theatres.  The  entrances  to  the 
town  from  the  side  of  the  sea  had  ceased  to  be 
gates,  there  being  no  longer  any  walls  on  that  side. 
All  these  names  are  of  course  modern,  but  are  con- 
venient in  assisting  us  to  describe  the  city.  The 
walls  were  strengthened  with  an  Agger  or  rampart, 
faced  with  masonry,  and  having  a parapet  or  outer 
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1.  Villa  of  Arrius  Diomedes. 
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3.  Public  Baths. 
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•wall  on  its  external  front : they  were  further  for- 
tided  at  intervals  with  square  towers,  which  in  some 
i parts  occur  regularly  at  about  100  yards  from  each 
; other,  in  other  parts  are  added  much  more  spar- 
' iugly.  These  towers  seem  to  have  been  subsequent 
additions  to  the  original  walls,  being  of  a difierent 
and  less  solid  style  of  construction.  The  w’alls 
themselves  are  very  solidly  built  of  large  blocks  of 
travertine,  in  horizontal  courses,  but  presenting  con- 
[ siderable  irregularities  of  construction  : the  upper 
part  is  more  regularly  finished,  and  consists  of  pe- 
perino.  But  both  walls  and  towers  are  in  many 
1 places  patched  with  coarser  masonry  and  reticulated 
work;  thus  showing  that  they  had  been  frequently 
repaired,  and  at  distant  intervals  of  time. 

The  general  plan  of  the  city  is  veiy  regular,  and 
the  gi-eater  part  of  the  streets  run  in  straight  lines; 
but  the  principal  line  of  street,  which  runs  from  the 
gate  of  Herculaneum  to  the  Forum,  is  an  exception, 
being  irregular  and  crooked  as  well  as  very  narrow. 
Though  it  must  undoubtedly  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  and  the  line  followed 
I by  the  high  road  from  Capua,  Neapolis,  and  Borne 
itself,  it  does  not  exceed  12  or  14  feet  in  width, 
including  the  raised  trottoirs  or  footpaths  on  each 
side,  so  that  the  caiTiageway  could  only  have  ad- 
mitted the  passage  of  one  vehicle  at  a time.  Some 
i of  the  other  streets  are  broader;  but  few  of  them 
I exceed  20  feet  in  width,  and  the  widest  yet  found 
is  only  about  30.  They  are  uniformly  paved  w-ith 
large  polygonal  blocks  of  hard  lava  or  basalt,  in 
I the  same  manner  as  were  the  streets  of  ancient 
1 Rome,  and  the  Via  Appia,  and  other  great  highways 
I in  this  part  of  Italy.  The  principal  street,  already 
noticed,  was  crossed,  a little  before  it  reached  the 
Forum,  by  a long  straight  line  of  street  which, 

' passing  by  the  temple  of  Fortune,  led  direct  to  the 
I gate  of  Nola.  In  the  angle  formed  by  the  two 
i stood  the  public  baths  or  Thermae,  and  between 
these  and  the  temple  of  Fortune  a short  broad  street 
I led  direct  to  the  Forum,  of  which  it  seems  to  have 
I formed  the  principal  entrance.  From  the  Forum 
; two  other  parallel  streets  struck  off  in  an  easterly 
' direction,  which  have  been  followed  till  they  cross 
I another  main  line  of  street  that  leads  from  the 
I gate  of  Vesuvius  directly  across  the  city  to  the  gate 
i adjoining  the  theatres.  This  last  line  crosses  the 
j street  already  noticed,  leading  from  the  gate  of  Nola 
I westward,  and  the  two  divide  the  whole  city  into 
1 four  quarters,  though  of  irregular  size.  Great  part 
I of  the  city  (especially  the  SE.  quarter)  has  not  yet 
; been  explored,  but  recent  excavations,  by  following 
i the  line  of  these  main  streets,  have  clearly  shown 
! its  general  plan,  and  the  regularity  with  which  the 
1 minor  streets  branched  off  at  intervals  in  parallel 
lines.  There  is  also  little  doubt  that  the  part  of  the 
city  already  excavated  is  the  most  important,  as  it 
includes  the  Forum,  with  the  public  buildings  ad- 
i joining  to  it,  the  theatres,  amphitheatre,  &c. 
i The  Forum  was  situated  in  the  SW.  quarter  of 
i the  city,  and  was  distant  about  400  yards  from  the 
; gate  of  Herculaneum.  As  was  commonly  the  case 
in  ancient  times,  it  was  surrounded  by  the  principal 
public  buildings,  and  was  e'vidently  the  centre  of 
the  life  and  movement  of  the  city.  The  extent  of 
it  was  not,  however,  great;  the  actual  open  space 
(exclusive  of  the  porticoes  which  surrounded  it)  did 
I not  exceed  160  yards  in  length  by  35  in  breadth, 

! and  a part  of  this  space  was  occupied  by  the  temple 
] of  Jupiter.  It  was  siuTounded  on  three  sides  by  a 
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to  have  been  sunnounted  by  a gallery  or  upper 
story,  though  no  part  of  this  is  now  preserved.  It 
would  seem  that  this  portico  had  replaced  an  older 
arcade  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Forum,  a portion 
of  which  still  remains,  so  that  this  alteration  weis 
not  yet  completed  when  the  catastrophe  took  place. 
At  the  north  end  of  the  Forum,  and  projecting  out 
into  the  open  area,  are  the  remains  of  an  edifice 
which  must  have  been  much  the  most  magnificent 
of  any  in  the  city.  It  is  commonly  known,  with 
at  least  a plausible  foundation,  as  the  temple  of 
Jupiter ; others  dispute  its  being  a temple  at  all, 
and  have  called  it  the  Senaculum,  or  place  of  meet- 
ing of  the  local  senate.  It  was  raised  on  a podium 
or  base  of  considerable  elevation,  and  had  a portico 
of  six  Corinthian  columns  in  front,  which,  according 
to  Sir  W.  Cell,  are  nearly  as  large  as  those  in  the 
portico  of  St.  Paul’s.  From  the  state  in  which  it 
was  found  it  seems  certain  that  this  edifice  (in 
common  with  most  of  the  public  buildings  at  Pom- 
peii) had  been  overthrown  by  the  earthquake  of  63, 
or,  at  least,  so  much  damaged  that  it  was  necessary 
to  restore,  and  in  gi'eat  part  rebuild  it,  and  that  this 
process  was  still  incomplete  at  the  time  of  its  final 
destruction.  At  the  NE.  angle  of  the  Forum,  ad- 
joining the  temple  of  Jupiter,  stood  an  arch  which 
appears  to  have  been  of  a triumphal  character, 
though  now  deprived  of  all  its  ornaments:  it  was 
the  principal  entrance  to  the  Forum,  and  the  only 
one  by  which  it  was  accessible  to  carriages  of  any 
description.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  Forum  were 
four  edifices,  all  unquestionably  of  a public  cha- 
racter, though  we  are  much  in  doubt  as  to  their 
objects  and  destination.  The  first  (tow'ards  the  N.) 
is  generally  known  as  the  Pantheon,  from  its  having 
contained  an  altar  in  the  centre,  with  twelve  pe- 
destals placed  in  a circle  round  it,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  supported  statues  of  the  twelve  chief 
gods.  But  no  traces  have  been  found  of  these,  and 
the  genei-al  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  building 
are  wholly  unlike  those  of  an  ordinary  temple.  A 
more  plausible  conjecture  is,  that  it  was  consecrated 
to  Augustus,  and  contained  a small  temple  or 
aedicula  in  honour  of  that  emperor,  while  the  court 
and  surrounding  edifices  were  appropriated  to  the 
service  of  his  priests,  the  Augustales,  who  are  men- 
tioned in  many  inscriptions  as  existing  at  Pompeii. 
Next  to  this  building  is  one  which  is  commonly 
regarded  as  the  Curia  or  Senaculum ; it  had  a 
portico'  of  fluted  columns  of  while  marble,  which 
ranged  with  those  of  the  general  portico  that  sur- 
rounded the  Forum.  South  of  this  again  is  a build- 
ing which  was  certainly  a temple,  though  it  is 
impossible  now  to  say  to  what  divinity  it  was 
consecrated;  it  is  commonly  called  the  Temple  of 
Mercuiy,  and  is  of  small  size  and  veiy  irregular 
form.  Between  this  and  the  street  known  as  the 
Street  of  the  Silversmiths,  which  issued  from  the 
Forum  near  its  SE.  angle,  was  a large  building 
which,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  still  existing, 
was  erected  by  a female  priestess  named  Eumachia. 
It  consists  of  a large  and  spacious  area  (about  130 
feet  by  65)  surrounded  by  a colonnade,  and  having 
a raised  platform  at  the  end  with  a semicircular 
recess  similar  to  that  usually  found  in  a Basilica. 
But  though  in  this  case  the  founder  of  the  edifice 
is  known,  its  purpose  is  still  completely  obscure. 
It  is  commonly  called  the  Chalcidicum,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  that  term  (which  is  found  in  the  in- 
scription above  noticed)  designates  only  a part  of 
the  edifice,  not  the  whole  building. 
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BIRD'S  EYE  VIEW  OF  THE  FORUM. 


A.  Temple  of  Jupiter, 

15.  Temple  of  V6nus. 

C.  Temple  of  Mercury. 

D.  Basilica. 

K.  Edifice  of  Eumachia. 

E.  'I’hermae. 

G.  Pantheon  or  Temple  of  Augustus. 

I,  K,  L.  Tribunals  or  Courts  of  Justice. 

The  S.  end  of  the  Forum  was  occupied  by  three 
buildings  of  very  similar  character,  standing  side  by 
side,  each  consisting  of  a single  hall  with  an  apse  or 
semicircular  recess  at  the  further  extremity.  The 
most  probaljlc  opinion  is  that  these  were  the  courts 


N.  Granaries. 

P.  Curia  or  Senaculum. 

R.  Part  not  yet  excavated. 

S.  Street  of  the  Dried  Fruits. 

T.  Street  leading  to  the  Temple  of  Fortune. 

V.  Triumphal  Arch. 

W.  Pedestals. 

Y.  Street  of  the  Silversmiths. 

of  justice,  in  which  the  tribunals  held  their  sittings. 
The  western  side  of  the  Forum  was  principally  occu- 
pied by  a Basilica,  and  a large  temple,  which  is 
commonly  called  (though  without  any  authority) 
the  Temple  of  Venus.  The  former  is  the  largest 
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building  in  Pompeii;  it  is  of  an  oblong  form,  220 
feet  in  length  by  80  in  breadth,  and  abutted  endwise 
on  the  Forum,  from  which  it  was  entered  by  a ves- 
tibule with  five  doorways.  The  roof  was  supported 
I by  a peristyle  of  28  Ionic  columns  of  large  size,  but 
[ built  of  brick,  coated  with  stucco.  There  is  a raised 
I tribunal  at  the  further  end,  but  no  apse,  which  is 
usually  found  in  buildings  of  this  class.  Numerous 
inscriptions  were  found  scratched  on  the  walls  of  this 
I edifice,  one  of  which  is  interesting,  as  it  gives  the  date 

I of  the  consulship  of  M.  Lepidus  and  Q.  Catulus  (b,  c. 

I 78),  and  thus  proves  the  building  to  have  been  erected 
before  that  time.  Between  this  edifice  and  the 
temple  is  a street  of  greater  width  than  usual,  which 
I extends  from  the  Forum  in  a westerly  direction, 
I and  probably  communicated  with  the  port.  The 
1 Temple  of  Venus,  on  the  N.  side  of  this  street,  was 
' an  extensive  building  consisting  of  a peripteral 
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temple  with  a small  cella^  elevated  on  a podium  or 
basement,  surrounded  by  a much  more  extensive 
portico,  and  the  whole  again  enclosed  by  a wall, 
forming  the  peribolus  or  sacred  enclosure.  All 
parts  of  the  building  are  profusely  decorated  with 
painting.  The  temple  itself  is  Corinthian,  but  the 
columns  of  the  portico  seem  to  have  been  originally 
Doric,  though  afterwards  clumsily  transformed  into 
Corinthian,  or  rather  an  awkward  imitation  of 
Corinthian.  This  is  only  one  among  many  in- 
stances found  at  Pompeii  of  very  defective  archi- 
tecture, as  well  as  of  the  frequent  changes  which 
the  buildings  of  the  city  had  undergone,  and  which 
were  still  in  progress  when  the  city  itself  was 
destroyed.  The  buildings  at  the  NW.  corner  of  the 
Forum  are  devoid  of  architectural  character,  and 
seem  to  have  served  as  the  public  granaries  and 
prisons. 


TEMPLE  OF  VENUS. 

(The  Forum  and  Temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  background.) 


I The  open  area  of  the  Forum  was  paved,  like  that 
1 of  Rome,  with  broad  slabs  of  a kind  of  marble,  thus 
j showing  that  it  was  never  designed  for  the  traffic  of 
any  kind  of  vehicles.  It  is  moreover  probable  that  the 
whole  space,  including  the  porticoes  which  surrounded 
it,  could  be  closed  at  night,  or  whenever  it  was  re- 
quired, by  iron  gates  at  the  several  entrances.  It  was 
! adorned  with  numerous  statues,  the  pedestals  of 
! which  still  remain  : they  are  all  of  white  marble, 
j but  the  statues  themselves  have  uniformly  disap- 
; peared.  It  is  probable  either  that  they  had  not  been 
re-erected  during  the  process  of  restoration  which 
I the  Forum  was  undergoing,  or  that  they  had  been 

j searched  for  and  carried  off  by  excavations  soon  after 

I the  destruction  of  the  city. 

; The  remaining  public  buildings  of  the  city  may 
, be  more  briefly  described.  Besides  the  temples  which 
I surrounded  the  Forum,  the  remains  of  four  others 
{ have  been  discovered ; three  of  which  are  situated  in 
; the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  theatres,  a quarter 

i which  appears  to  have  had  more  of  architectural 

' ornament  than  any  other  part  of  the  city,  except  the 

I Forum.  Of  these  the  most  interesting  is  one  which 

j stood  a little  to  the  SW.  of  the  great  theatre,  near 

I the  wall  of  the  city,  and  which  is  evidently  much 

I more  ancient  than  any  of  the  other  temples  at 

I Pompeii : it  is  of  the  Doric  order  and  of  pure  Greek 

I style,  but  of  very  ancient  character,  much  resembling 
! that  of  Neptune  at  Paestum  and  the  oldest  temples 
! at  Selinus.  Unfortunately  only  the  basement  and  a 
I tew  capitals  and  other  architectural  fragments  remain. 


It  is  commonly  called  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  but 
it  is  obvious  that  such  a name  is  purely  conjectural. 
It  stood  in  an  open  area  of  considerable  extent,  and 
of  a triangular  form,  surrounded  on  two  sides  by 
porticoes:  but  this  area,  which  is  commonly  called 
a Forum,  has  been  evidently  constructed  at  a much 
later  period,  and  with  no  i-eference  to  the  temple, 
which  is  placed  very  awkwardly  in  relation  to  it. 
Another  temple  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  town^ 
immediately  adjoining  the  great  theatre,  is  interest- 
ing because  we  learn  with  certainty  from  an  inscrip- 
tion that  it  was  consecrated  to  Isis,  and  had  been 
rebuilt  by  N.  Popidius  Celsinus  “ from  the  founda- 
tions ” after  its  overthrow  in  the  great  earthquake  ( f 
A.  D.  63.  It  is  of  a good  style  of  architecture,  but 
built  chiefly  of  brick  covered  with  stucco  (only  tl.e 
capitals  and  shafts  of  the  columns  being  of  a soft 
stone),  and  is  of  small  size.  Like  most  of  the  tem- 
ples at  Pompeii,  it  consists  of  a cella,  raised  on  an 
elevated  podium,  and  surrounded  externally  by  a 
more  extensive  portico.  Adjoining  this  temple  was 
another,  the  smallest  yet  found  at  Pompeii,  and  in 
no  way  remarkable.  It  has  been  variously  called 
the  temple  of  Aesculapius,  and  that  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno. 

The  only  temple  which  remains  to  be  noticed  is 
one  situated  about  60  yards  N.  of  the  Forum  at 
the  angle  formed  by  the  long  main  street  leading 
to  the  gate  of  Nola,  with  a short  broad  street  which 
led  from  it  direct  to  the  Forum.  This  was  the 
Temple  of  Fortune,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription 
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and  was  erected  by  a certain  M.  Tullius,  a citizen 
and  magistrate  of  Pompeii,  who  has  been  supposed 
to  be  of  the  family  of  Cicero;  but  the  absence  of  the 
cognomen  renders  this  highly  improbable.  The 
epithet  of  Fortuna  Augusta  shows  that  the  temple 
and  its  inscription  are  not  earlier  than  the  lime  of 
Augustus.  It  is  much  in  ruins,  having  probably 
suffeied  severely  from  the  earthquake  of  63 ; and 
has  little  architectural  effect. 

Pompeii  possessed  two  Theatres  and  an  Amphi- 
theatre. The  former  were  situated,  as  seems  to  have 
been  usual  in  Greek  towns,  close  together;  the  larger 
one  being  intended  and  adapted  for  theatrical  per- 
formances properly  so  called;  the  smaller  one  serving 
as  an  Odeum,  or  theatre  for  music.  Both  are  un- 
questionably of  Roman  date  : the  larger  one  was 
erected  (as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  found  in  it) 
by  two  members  of  the  same  family,  M.  Holconius 
Rufus  and  1\I.  Holconius  Celer,  both  of  whom  appear 
to  have  held  high  civil  offices  in  the  municipal 
government  of  Pompeii.  The  period  of  its  con- 
struction may  probably  be  referred  to  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  The  smaller  theatre  seems  to  be  of  ear- 
lier date,  and  was  erected  at  the  public  expense 
Tinder  the  direction  of  the  Duumviri  or  chief  magis- 
trates of  the  city.  The  large  Theatre  is  to  a con- 
siderable extent  excavated  out  of  the  side  of  a hill, 
on  the  slope  of  which  it  was  situated,  thus  saving  a 
considerable  amount  of  the  expense  of  construction. 
But  the  exterior  was  still  surrounded  by  a wall,  a 
part  of  which  always  rose  above  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  so  that  it  is  singular  it  should  not  have  long 
before  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  buried  city.  Its 
internal  disposition  and  arrangements,  without  ex- 
actly coinciding  with  the  rules  laid  down  by  Vi- 
truvius, approach  sufficiently  near  to  them  to  show 
that  it  was  constructed  on  the  Roman,  and  not  the 
Greek  model.  Its  architect  (as  we  learn  from  an 
inscription)  was  a freedman  of  the  name  of  M.  Ar- 
torius  Primus.  It  seems  to  have  been  almost  wholly 
cased  or  lined  with  marble,  but  the  greater  part  of 
this,  as  well  as  the  other  decorations  of  the  building, 
lias  been  carried  away  by  former  excavations,  pro- 
bably made  soon  after  the  catastrophe.  The  interior 
diameter  of  the  building  is  223  feet : it  had  29 
rows  of  seats,  divided  into  three  stories  by  galleries 
or  praecinctiones,  and  was  capable  of  containing 
about  .5000  spectators.  The  smaller  Theatre,  which 
communicated  with  the  larger  by  a covered  portico 
on  the  level  of  the  orchestra,  was  not  above  a fourth 
of  the  size  of  the  other,  being  adapted  to  receive  only 
about  1500  spectators.  We  learn  from  an  inscrip- 
tion that  it  was  covered  or  permanently  roofed  in, 
a rare  thing  with  ancient  theatres,  and  doubtless 
owing  to  its  small  size.  Its  chief  architectural  pe- 
culiarity is  that  the  seats  ai*e  cut  off  by  the  walls  at 
the  two  sides,  so  that  it  is  only  the  lower  seats  of 
the  cavea,  of  which  the  semicircle  is  complete. 

Adjoining  the  two  theatres,  and  arranged  so  as  to 
have  a direct  communication  with  both,  is  a large 
quadrangular  court  or  area  (183  feet  long  by 
148  wide),  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a Doric 
portico.  Its  destination  is  very  uncertain,  it 
lias  been  called  a provision  market  (Forum  Nun- 
dinarium);  but  is  more  generally  regarded  as  having 
served  for  the  barracks  or  quarters  of  the  soldiers. 
Perhaps  a more  plausible  conjecture  is  that  it  was 
a barrack,  not  of  soldiers  but  of  gladiators.  On 
tlie  W.  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  great  theatre, 
was  the  triangular  area  or  forum  already  noticed,  in 
which  the  Greek  temple  was  situated.  The  opening 
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of  this  on  the  N.,  where  it  communicated  with  the 
street,  was  ornamented  by  a portico  or  Propylaeum 
composed  of  eight  Ionic  columns  of  very  elegant 
style,  but  consisting  of  the  common  volcanic  tufo, 
cased  with  stucco. 

The  Amphitheatre  is  situated  at  the  distance  of 
above  500  yards  from  the  Theatres,  at  the  extreme 
SE.  angle  of  the  city.  It  offers  no  very  remarkable 
differences  from  other  edifices  of  the  same  kind:  its 
dimensions  (430  feet  by  335)  are  not  such  as  to 
place  it  in  the  first  rank  even  of  provincial  structures 
of  the  class;  and  from  being  in  great  part  excavated 
out  of  the  soil,  it  has  not  tlie  imposing  architectural 
character  of  the  amphitheatres  of  Verona,  Nemau- 
sus,  or  Pola.  It  had  24  rows  of  seats,  and  about 
20.000  feet  of  sitting-room,  so  that  it  was  adapted 
to  receive  at  least  10,000  spectators.  From  one  of 
the  inscriptions  found  in  it,  it  appears  that  it  was 
built,  or  at  least  commenced,  by  two  local  magis- 
ti-ates,  named  C.  Quinctius  Valgus  and  M.  Porcius, 
after  the  establishment  of  the  colony  under  Augustus, 
and  probably  in  the  reign  of  that  emperor. 

The  only  public  building  which  remains  to  be 
noticed  is  that  of  the  Thermae  or  Baths,  which 
were  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Forum, 
adjoining  the  short  street  which  led  into  it  from  the 
Temple  of  Fortune.  They  have  no  pretence  to  vie 
with  the  magnificent  suites  of  buildings  which  bore 
the  name  of  Thermae  at  Rome,  and  in  some  other 
great  cities  ; but  are  interesting  as  containing  a 
complete  suite  of  all  apartments  really  required  for 
bathing,  and  from  their  good  preservation  throw 
much  light  upon  all  similar  remains.  The  details 
of  their  construction  and  arrangement  are  fully 
given  in  the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities 
Balxeae],  as  well  as  in  the  works  specially  devoted 
to  Pompeii. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  any  details 
concerning  the  results  of  the  excavations  in  regard 
to  the  private  dwellings  at  Pompeii,  though  these 
are,  in  many  respects,  the  most  interesting,  from  the 
light  they  have  thrown  upon  the  domestic  life  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  their  manners  and  usages,  as 
well  as  from  the  artistic  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
objects  discovered.  A few  words  on  the  general 
character  of  the  houses  and  other  private  buildings 
of  Pompeii  are  all  that  our  space  will  admit  of.  As 
these  are  almost  the  only  remains  of  a similar  kind 
that  have  been  preserved  to  us,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  represent- 
ing in  their  purity  the  arrangements  either  of  the 
Greek  or  Roman  mode  of  building.  On  the  one 
hand  Pompeii,  though  strongly  tinctured  with  Greek 
civilisation,  was  not  a Greek  city;  on  the  other  hand, 
though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  houses  at  Pompeii 
present  much  more  the  Roman  plan  and  arrangement 
than  that  of  the  Greeks,  we  must  not  conclude  that 
they  represent  them  in  all  respects.  We  know,  at 
least,  that  Rome  itself  was  built  in  many  respects 
in  a very  different  manner.  Cicero,  in  a w'ell- 
known  passage,  contrasts  the  narrow  streets,  the 
lofty  houses,  and  irregular  construction  of  the 
capital  with  the  broad  streets  and  regular  an'ange- 
ment  of  Capua,  resulting  from  its  position  in  a 
level  plain;  and  it  is  clear  that,  in  some  respects, 
Pompeii  more  resembled  the  capital  of  Campania 
than  the  imperial  city.  Its  streets  indeed  (as  al- 
ready stated)  were  narrow,  but  with  few  exceptions 
straight  and  regular,  and  the  houses  were  certainly 
low,  seldom  exceeding  two  stories  in  height;  and 
even  of  these  the  upper  story  seems  to  have  consisted 
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only  of  mfenor  I'ooms,  a kind  of  garrets,  probably 
serving  for  the  sleeping-rooms  of  slaves,  and  in  some 
cases  of  the  females  of  the  family.  From  the 
mode  of  destruction  of  the  city  the  upper  stories 
have  indeed  been  almost  uniformly  totally  destroyed ; 
but  this  circumstance  itself,  as  well  as  the  few 
traces  which  occasionally  remain,  seems  to  prove 
that  they  were  built  wholly  of  wood,  and  could  never 
have  formed  an  important  part  of  the  houses. 
It  is  only  on  the  W.  side  of  the  city,  where  the 
ground  slopes  steeply  towards  the  sea,  that  houses 
are  found  which  consisted  of  three  stories  or  more. 
Externally  the  houses  had  little  or  nothing  of  an 
ornamental  character;  not  a single  instance  has 
been  found  of  a portico  before  a private  house;  and 
towards  the  street  they  presented  either  dead  walls, 
with  here  and  there  a few  small  and  scanty  openings 
as  windows,  or  ranges  of  shops,  .or  the  most  part 
low  and  mean  in  character,  even  when  they  occupied 
(as  was  often  the  case)  the  front  of  dwellings'  of  a 
superior  description.  The  interior  of  the  houses  of 
the  more  wealthy  class  was  arranged  apparently  on 
the  same  model  as  those  at  Rome;  its  disposition  is 
given  in  detail  in  the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities 
under  the  article  Domus  where  a plan  is  given 
of  the  House  of  Pansa,  one  of  the  most . exten- 
sive and  complete  of  those  found  at  Pompeii.  In 
this  case  the  single  house  with  its  garden  and 
appurtenances,  including  as  usual  several  shops, 
occupied  the  whole  of  an  insula  or  the  space  bounded 
by  four  streets  or  alleys : but  this  was  unusual ; in 
most  cases  each  fnsttZa  comprised  several  houses  even 
where  they  were  of  a better  description,  and  must 
have  been  the  residence  of  persons  of  some  wealth. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  may  be  men- 
tioned the  dwellings  known  as  the  House  of  Sallust, 
that  of  the  Tragic  Poet,  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  of 
the  Labyrinth,  &c.  The  work  of  Dr.  Overbeck 
(above  cited)  gives  a very  interesting  series  of 
these  houses,  selected  so  as  to  afford  examples  of 
every  description  of  house,  from  the  humblest  dwell- 
ing, consisting  of  only  two  rooms,  to  the  richly  de- 
corated and  spacious  mansions  of  Sallust  and  Pansa. 

The  style  of  decoration  of  these  houses  presents  a 
very  general  uniformity  of  character.  The  walls 
are  almost  invariably  ornamented  with  painting,  the 


atrium  and  peristyle  being  decorated  with  columns ; 
but  these  are  composed  only  of  a soft  and  coarse 
stone  (volcanic  tufo)  covered  w'ith  stucco.  The 
prodigal  use  of  marble,  both  for  columns  and  slabs 
to  enernst  the  walls,  which  had  become  so  general 
at  Rome  under  the  first  emperors,  apparently  not 
having  yet  found  its  way  to  Pompeii.  The  floors 
are  generally  enriched  with  mosaics,  some  of  which 
possess  a very  high  degree  of  merit  as  works  of  art. 
The  most  beautiful  yet  discovered  adorned  the  house 
known  as  the  House  of  the  Faun,  from  a bronze 
statue  of  a dancing  Faun  which  was  also  found  in 
it.  The  illustrations  to  Gell’s  Pompeiana  (2nd 
series,  Lond.  1835)  will  convey  to  the  reader  a suf- 
ficient idea  of  the  number  and  variety  of  the  artistic 
decorations  of  the  private  houses  at  Pompeii;  though 
several  of  the  most  richly  ornamented  have  been 
discovered  since  the  dale  of  its  publication. 

Outside  the  gate  leading  to  Herculaneum,  in  a 
kind  of  suburb,  stands  a house  of  a different  de- 
scription, being  a suburban  villa  of  considerable 
extent,  and  adapted  to  have  been  the  abode  of  a 
person  of  considerable  wealth.  From  the  greater 
space  at  command  this  villa  comprises  much  that  i.s 
not  found  in  the  houses  within  the  town ; among 
others  a large  court  or  garden  (Xystus),  a complete 
suite  of  private  baths,  &c.  The  remains  of  this 
villa  are  of  much  value  and  interest  for  comparison 
with  the  numerous  ruins  which  occur  elsewhere  of 
similar  buildings,  often  on  a much  more  extensive 
scale,  but  in  a far  less  perfect  state  of  preservation ; 
as  well  as  for  assisting  us  to  understand  the  de- 
scriptions given  by  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  of  similar 
structures,  with  their  numerous  appurtenances.  (F(/r 
the  details  of  their  arrangements  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  article  Villa,  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Antiquities,  and  to  the  work  on  Pompeii,  Lond.  1832, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  11.)  Between  this  villa  and  the  gate  ot 
the  city  are  the  remains  of  another  villa,  said  to  be 
on  a larger  scale  and  more  richly  decorated  than 
the  one  just  described;  but  its  ruins,  which  were 
excavated  in  1764,  were  filled  up  again,  and  are 
not  now  visible.  It  has  been  called,  though  without 
the  slightest  authority,  the  Villa  of  Cicero.  The 
one  still  extant  is  commonly  known  as  the  Villa  of 
Arrius  Diomedes,  but  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
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a sepulchre  bearing  that  name  was  discovered  near 
its  entrance ; a very  slight  argument,  where  almost 
the  whole  street  is  bordered  with  tombs.  In  fact, 
the  approach  to  the  gate  of  Herculaneum  is  bounded 
on  both  sides  by  rows  of  tombs  or  sepulchral  mo- 
numents, extending  with  only  occasional  interruptions 
for  above  400  yards.  Many  of  them  are  on  a very 
considerable  scale,  both  of  size  and  architectural 
character ; and  though  they  cannot  vie  with  the 
enormous  mausolea  which  border  in  a similar  manner 
the  line  of  the  Via  Appia  near  Rome,  they  derive  addi- 
tional interest  from  the  perfect  state  of  preservation  in 
which  they  remain  ; and  the  Street  of  the  Tombs, 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
interesting  scenes  at  Pompeii.  The  monuments  are 
for  the  most  part  those  of  persons  who  had  held 
magistracies,  or  other  offices,  in  the  city  of  Pompeii, 
and  in  many  cases  the  site  was  assigned  them  by 
public  authority.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  this 
place  of  sepulture,  immediately  outside  the  gate 
and  on  one  of  the  principal  approaches  to  the  city, 
was  regarded  as  peculiarly  honourable. 

Besides  the  tombs  and  the  two  villas  already  no- 
ticed, there  have  been  found  the  remains  of  shops 
and  small  houses  outside  the  gate  of  Herculaneum, 
and  there  would  appear  to  have  been  on  this  side  of 
the  city  a considerable  suburb.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  the  one  designated  in  the  sepulchral  inscription 
of  M.  Arrius  Diomedes  as  the  “ Pagus  Augustus 
Felix  Suburbanus.”  We  have  as  yet  no  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  any  suburbs  outside  the  other 
gates.  It  is  evident  that  any  estimate  of  the  po- 
pulation of  Pompeii  must  be  very  vague  and  uncer- 
tain ; but  still  from  our  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
space  it  occupied,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the 
houses,  we  may  arrive  at  something  like  an  approx- 
imation, and  it  seems  certain  that  the  population  of 
the  town  itself  could  not  have  exceeded  about 
20,000  persons.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers,  hone  of  whom  would 
lead  us  to  regard  Pompeii  as  having  been  more  than 
a second  or  third  rate  provincial  town. 

The  inscriptions  found  at  Pompeii,  which  are  often 
incorrectly  given  in  the  ordinary  works  on  the  sub- 
ject, are  carefully  edited  by  Mommsen,  in  his  In- 
scriptiones  Regni  NeapoUtani  ( pp.  112 — 122). 
These  do  not,  however,  include  a class  of  much  in- 
terest, and  peculiar  to  Pompeii,  the  inscriptions  of  a 
temporary  kind  which  were  rudely  painted  on  the 
walls,  or  scratched  on  the  plaster  of  the  houses  and 
public  buildings.  It  is  remarkable  that  several  of 
these  are  in  the  Oscan  dialect,  and  seem  to  prove 
that  the  use  of  that  ancient  language  must  have 
continued  down  to  a much  later  period  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  [Osci].  But  the  public  or 
official  use  of  the  Oscan  seems  to  have  ceased  after 
the  Social  War,  and  the  numerous  inscriptions  of  a 
public  character  which  belong  to  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus and  his  successors  are  uniformly  in  the  Latin 
language.  [E.  H.  B.] 

POMPETI  PRAESI'DIUM  (T ah.  Pent.-,  Pom- 
peii, Itln.  Ant.  p.  134;  Ipompei,  Itin.  Hieros.  p.566), 
a place  in  Moesia  Superior,  between  Horreum  Margi 
and  Naissus,  identified  either  with  Kaschnia  (Rei- 
chard)  or  Boulovan  (Lapie). 

POMPEIO'POLIS  (JloixTr7]iovTToKis),  a town  of 
Paphlagonia,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Am- 
nias,  a tributary  of  the  Halys  (Strab.  xii.  p.  562  ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.').  Its  name  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
was  founded  by  Pompey  the  Great.  In  the  Itine- 
raries it  is  marked  as  27  miles  from  Sinope;  accord- 
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ing  to  which  its  site  may  be  looked  for  in  the  valley 
of  the  Amnias,  about  the  modern  Task  Kupri,  where 
Captain  Kinneir  (p.  286)  found  some  ancient  re- 
mains. In  the  vicinity  of  the  place  was  a great 
mine  of  the  mineral  called  Sandarach.  (Stiab. 
1.  c.)  Pompeiopolis  is  often  referred  to  by  late  writers 
as  an  episcopal  see  of  Paphlagonia  (Socrat.  ii.  39,  &c. ; 
Hierocl.  p.  695  ; Constant.  Porph.  de  Them.  i.  7 ; 
Justinian,  Wove??,  xxix.  1;  Tah.  Peuting.). 

The  nam.e  Pompeiopolis  was  borne  temporarily  by 
several  towns,  such  as  Soli  in  Cilicia,  Amisus  and 
Eupatoria  in  Cappadocia,  as  well  as  by  Pompei.on 
in  Tarraconensian  Spain.  [L.  S.] 

PO'MPELO  (Ilo/xTreAcip,  Ptol,  ii.  6.  § 67 ; Strab. 
iii.  p.  161,  who  makes  the  name  equivalent  to  no^u- 
TrrjidTToXis),  the  chief  town  of  the  Vascones  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Asturica  to 
Burdigala  (^Itin.  Ant.  p.  455),  and  a civitas  sti- 
pendiaria  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Caesaraugusta. 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  Now  Pamplona.  [T.  H.  D.] 

POMPONIA'NA.  Pliny  (iii.  5)  says  that  Pom- 
poniana  is  the  same  as  Mese,  the  middle  island  of  the 
Stoechades  or  Isles  d!  Hieres  [Stoechades],  which 
lie  close  to  the  French  coast  east  of  Toulon.  D’An- 
ville,  following  the  Maritime  Itinerary,  which  places 
Pomponiana  between  Telo  (Toulon')  and  Heracleia 
Caccabaria  [Heracleia],  thinks  that  Pomponiana 
is  the  peninsula  of  Giens,  which  is  opposite  to  the 
western  point  of  Prote  (Porqueroles),  the  most  west- 
ern of  the  Stoechades.  He  remarks  that  the  part 
of  Giens  which  is  on  the  land  side  is  almost  covered 
by  a lagune,  from  which  there  are  channels  to  the 
sea  on  both  sides,  so  that  the  peninsula  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  island.  [G.  L,] 

POMPONIA'NIS  PORTUS.  [Portus  Pom- 

PONIANIS.] 

POMPTI'NAE  PALU'DES(ra  IlopTrr7va  e\rr. 
Paludi  Pontine)  was  the  name  given  to  the  extensive 
tract  of  marshy  ground  in  the  S.  of  Latium  at  the 
foot  of  the  Volscian  mountains,  extending  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cisterna  to  the  sea  at  Terracina. 
They  occupy  a space  of  about  30  miles  in  length  by 
7 or  8 in  breadth : and  are  separated  from  the  sea  on 
the  W.  by  a broad  tract  of  sandy  plain,  covered  with 
forest,  which  is  also  perfectly  level,  and  intermixed 
with  marshy  spots,  and  pools  or  lagoons  of  stagnant 
water,  so  that  it  is  almost  as  unhealthy  as  the 
regular  marsh,  and  the  whole  tract  is  often  com- 
prised under  the  name  of  the  Pontine  Marshes.  The 
extremely  low  level  of  this  whole  tract,  affording 
scarcely  any  natural  outfall  for  the  waters  which 
descend  into  it  from  the  Volscian  mountains,  to- 
gether with  the  accumulation  of  sand  along  the  sea- 
shore from  Astura  to  the  Circeian  promontory, 
readily  accounts  for  the  formation  of  these  extensive 
marshes ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole 
of  this  low  alluvial  tract  is  of  very  recent  origin 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  adjoining  mainland. 
Still  there  is  the  strongest  reason  from  physical 
considerations  to  reject  the  notion  very  generally 
entertained  by  the  Romans,  and  adopted  by  Pliny, 
that  the  whole  of  this  accumulation  had  taken 
place  within  the  period  of  historical  record.  This 
idea  seems  indeed  to  have  arisen  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  assumption  that  the  Mons  Circeius  was 
the  island  of  Circe  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  was 
thereibre  in  the  time  of  that  poet  really  an  island  in 
the  midst  of  the  open  sea.  [Circeius  Mons.] 
But  it  is  far  more  strange  that  Pliny  should  assert, 
on  the  authority  of  Theophrastus,  that  the  accu- 
mulation had  taken  place  in  great  part  since  th© 
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time  of  that  writer;  though  Theophrastus  himself 
tells  us  distinctly  that  the  islandwas  in  his  days 
united  to  the  mainland  by  the  accumulated  deposits 
of  certain  rivers.  (Theophr.  H.  P.  v.  8.  § 3 ; Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  9.)  Another  tradition,  preserved  to  us 
also  by  Pliny  (1.  c.),  but  wholly  at  variance  with 
the  last,  asserted  that  the  tract  then  covered  by 
marshes,  and  rendered  uninhabitable  by  them,  had 
formerly  been  occupied  by  no  less  than  24  (or,  ac- 
cording to  some  MSS.,  33)  cities.  But  no  trace  of 
this  fact,  which  he  cites  from  Mucianus,  an  author 
contemporary  with  himself,  is  to  be  found  in  any 
earlier  writer;  and  not  even  the  name  of  one  of  these 
! supposed  cities  has  been  preserved;  there  can 
I therefore  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole  story  has 
1 arisen  from  some  misconception. 

The  Pomptine  Marshes  are  generally  represented 
as  deriving  their  name  from  the  city  of  Suessa  Po- 
metia,  which  appears  to  have  been  situated  some- 
! where  on  their  borders,  though  we  have  no  clue  to 
its  precise  position.  [Suessa  Pometia].  The 
■ “Pomptinus  ager,”  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned 
[ by  Livy,  and  which  was  cultivated  with  corn,  and 
l part  of  it  portioned  out  in  lots  to  Koman  colonists 
!l  (Liv.  ii.  34,  iv.  25,  vi.  5,  21)  was  probably  rather 
' the  district  bordering  on  the  marshes  than  the 
actual  swampy  tract,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  ever  effectually  reclaimed;  though  a very 

II  moderate  amount  of  industry  must  at  any  time  have 

sufficed  to  bring  into  cultivation  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  adjoining  plain.  As  early,  however,  as 
; the  year  312  B.  c.  the  Appian  Way  appears  to  have 
\i  been  carried  through  the  midst  of  the  marshes  (Liv. 
ix.  29;  Diod.  xx.  36),  and  a canal  conducted  along 
, with  it  from  Forum  Appii  to  Tairacina,  which 
[ became  also  much  resorted  to  as  a mode  of  traffic. 

, [Via  Appia.]  The  institution  of  the  Pomptine 
tribe  in  b.  c.  358,  and  of  the  Ufentine  tribe  in 
B.  c.  318  (Liv.  vii.  15,  ix.  20),  would  seem  also  to 
point  to  the  existence  of  a considei'able  population 
in  the  neighbourhood  at  least  of  the  Pomptine 
^ Marshes ; but  still  we  have  unequivocal  testimony  of 
V the  continued  existence  of  the  marshes  themselves 
in  all  periods  of  antiquity.  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  380; 
iL  Strab.  v.  p.  233,  &c.) 

Il'  The  very  circumstance  that  the  plain  is  bordered 
' throughout  by  a chain  of  considerable  and  populous 

, towns  situated  on  the  mountain  front,  while  not  one 

I is  recorded  as  existing  in  the  plain  itself,  is  a suffi- 
] cient  proof  that  the  latter  was  in  great  part  unin- 
habitable. 

' The  actual  marshes  are  formed  principally  by  the 
stagnation  of  the  waters  of  two  streams,  the 
. Amasenus  and  the  Ufens,  both  rising  in  the 
Volscian  mountains.  (Strab.  v.  p.  233.)  Of  these 
I the  latter  was  the  most  considerable,  and  appears 
j to  have  been  regarded  as  the  principal  stream,  of 
, which  the  Amasenus  was  only  a tributary.  The 
i Ufens  is  described  as  a slow  and  sluggish  stream; 
j and  Silius  Italicus,  amplifying  the  hints  of  Virgil, 
draws  a dreary  picture  of  its  waters,  black  with 
I mud,  winding  their  slow  way  through  the  pestiferous 
' Pomptine  plains.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  801;  Sil.  Ital. 

! viii.  379 — 382;  Claudian.  Prob.  et  01.  Cons.  257.) 
But,  besides  these,  several  minor  streams  either  flow 
down  from  the  Volscian  mountains,  or  rise  imme- 
diately at  their  foot  in  copious  springs  of  clear  water, 
as  is  commonly  the  case  with  all  limestone  moun- 
tains. The  NrMPHAEUS,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of 
1 the  hill  at  Norba,  is  the  most  remarkable  instance 
1 of  this.  Tims  the  whole  inaiss  of  waters,  the  stag- 
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nation  of  which  gives  rise  to  these  marshes,  is  very 
considerable;  and  it  is  only  by  carrying  these  off  in 
artificial  channels  to  the  sea  that  any  real  progress 
can  be  made  in  the  drainage  of  the  district. 

Various  attempts  were  made  in  ancient  times  to 
drain  the  Pontine  Marshes.  The  first  of  these  was 
in  B.  c.  1 60,  by  the  consul  Cornelius  Cethegus, 
which,  according  to  the  brief  notice  transmitted  to 
us,  would  seem  to  have  been  for  a time  successful 
(Liv.  Epit.  xlvi.) ; but  it  is  probable  that  the  result 
attained  was  in  reality  but  a partial  one ; and  we 
find  them  relapsing  into  their  former  state  before  the 
close  of  the  !l^public,  so  that  the  drainage  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes  is  noticed  among  the  great  public 
works  projected  by  the  dictator  Caesar,  which  he 
did  not  live  to  execute.  (Suet.  Caes.  44;  Plut. 
Coes.  58;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  5.)  It  would  appear 
that  on  this  occasion  also  some  progress  was  made 
with  the  works,  so  that  a considerable  extent  of  land 
was  reclaimed  for  cultivation,  which  M.  Antonius 
proposed  to  divide  among  the  poorer  Koman  citizens. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlv.  9.)  Horace  alludes  to  a .similar 
work  as  having  been  accomplished  by  Augustus 
(Hor.  Art.  Poet.  65;  Schol.  Crug.  ad  ?oc.);  but  we 
find  no  mention  of  this  elsewhere,  and  may  there- 
fore probably  conclude  that  no  great  success  attended 
his  efforts.  Juvenal  alludes  to  the  Pontine  Marshes 
as  in  his  time  a favourite  resort  of  robbers  and 
highwaymen  (Juv.  iii.  307);  a sufficient  proof  that 
the  district  was  one  thinly  inhabited.  The  enter- 
prise seems  to  have  been  resumed  by  Trajan  in 
connection  with  his  restoration  of  the  Appian  Way 
through  the  same  district  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  15); 
but  we  have  no  particular  account  of  his  works, 
though  inscriptions  confirm  the  account  given  by 
Dion  Cassius  of  his  renovation  of  the  highroad. 
The  next  serious  attempt  we  hear  of  to  drain  this 
marshy  tract  was  that  under  Theodoric,  which  is 
recorded  both  by  Cassiodorus  and  by  an  inscription 
still  extant  at  Terracina.  (Cassiodor.  Var.  ii.  32, 
33;  Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  152.  8.)  But  in  the  period 
that  followed  the  works  naturally  fell  into  decay, 
and  the  whole  tract  relapsed  into  an  uninhabitable 
state,  which  continued  till  the  close  of  the  middle 
ages.  Nor  was  it  till  quite  modem  times  that  any 
important  works  were  undertaken  with  a view  to 
reclaim  it.  Pope  Pius  VI.  was  the  first  to  reopen 
the  line  of  the  Appian  Way,  which  had  been  aban- 
doned for  centuries,  and  restore  at  the  same  time  the 
canal  by  its  side,  extending  fi-om  Treponti  to  Ter- 
radna.  This  canal  takes  the  place  of  that  which 
existed  in  the  time  of  Horace  and  Strabo,  and 
formed  the  customary  mode  of  transit  for  travellers 
proceeding  from  Fomm  Appii  to  Tarracina.  (Hor. 
Sat.  i.  5.  10  — 24;  Strab.  v.  p.  233;  Lucan,  iii. 
85.)  It  is  evidently  the  same  which  is  called  by  Pro- 
copius (^B.  G.  i.ll)  the  Decennovium,  a name  which 
could  only  be  applied  to  an  artificial  cut  or  canal, 
though  that  author  terms  it  a river.  The  “ nineteen 
miles  ” indicated  by  the  name  commenced  from 
Tripontium  (Trepordi),  from  whence  the  canal  was 
carried  in  a straight  line  to  within  3 miles  of  Tar- 
racina. It  was  this  portion  of  the  road  which,  as 
we  learn  from  an  inscription,  was  restored  by  Tra- 
jan; and  the  canal  was  doubtless  constructed  or 
restored  at  the  same  time.  Hence  Cassiodorus 
applies  the  name  of  “ Decennovii  paludes  ” to  the 
whole  ti-act  of  the  Pontine  Marshes.  (Cassiod.  Var 
ii.  32,  33.) 

The  Saturae  Pauus,  mentioned  both  by  Virgil 
imd  Silius  Italicus  in  connection  with  the  river 
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Ufens  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  801  ; Sil.  Ital.  viii.  380), 
must  have  been  situated  in  the  district  of  the  Pon- 
tine Marshes,  and  was  probably  merely  the  name  of 
some  portion  of  the  swamps  included  under  that 
more  general  designation. 

The  line  of  the  Appian  Way  was  carried  in  a 
perfectly  straight  line  through  the  Pontine  Marshes 
from  the  station  Sub  Lannvio,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alban  Hills,  to  within  a short  distance  of  Tarracina. 
The  stations  along  its  course  and  the  distances  are 
differently  given  in  the  Itineraries;  but  they  may  all 
be  readily  determined  with  the  assistance  of  inscrip- 
tions and  Roman  milestones  still  existing.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  marshes,  or  rather  in  the  level 
tract  immediately  adjoining  them,  was  the  station  of 
Tbes  Tabernae,  distant  17  miles  from  Aricia,  at 
point  where  a branch  road  from  Antium  fell  into 
the  Appian  Way.  The  site  of  this  was  fixed  by  the 
Abbd  Chaupy  and  other  writers  at  a place  called 
Le  Castelle,  2 miles  on  the  Roman  side  of  Cisterna; 
but  there  seems  no  reason  to  reject  the  distances 
given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  which  would  place 
it  5 miles  further  from  Rome,  or  3 miles  beyond 
Cisterna,  where  some  ruins  still  remain,  referred  by 
Chaupy  to  the  station  Ad  Sponsas  of  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary,  but  which  would  suit  equally  well  for 
those  of  Tres  Tabernae.  [Tres  Tabernae.] 
Six  miles  from  this  spot,  and  just  39  miles  from 
Rome  (as  shown  by  a milestone  still  remaining 
there),  is  a place  still  called  Torre  di  Treponti, 
marking  the  site  of  Trkpontium,  the  spot  from 
whence  the  canal  of  the  Decennovium  commenced, 
and  from  which  therefore  the  19  miles  from  which 
it  derived  its  name  were  measured.  Four  miles 
further  on  considerable  remains  mark  the  site  of 
Forum  Appii,  which  in  the  Augustan  age  was  a 
busy  and  thriving  town;  but  in  the  fourth  century 
had  sunk  to  a mere  Mutatio  or  post  station.  The 
Antonine  Itinerary  gives  the  distance  from  Rome  to 
Forum  Appii  at  43  miles,  which  is  exactly  correct ; 
from  thence  to  Tarracina  it  reckons  18  miles;  the 
Jerusalem  Itinerary  makes  the  distance  19  miles, 
and  gives  an  intermediate  station  called  Ad  Medias 
(Paludes),  which  was  9 miles  from  Fomin  Appii 
and  10  from  Tarracina.  The  site  of  this  is  still 
marked  by  a spot  called  Torre  di  Mesa,  where  a 
striking  Roman  monument  still  remains;  but  the 
real  distance  from  Forum  Appii  is  only  8 miles, 
which  coincides  with  the  Antonine  Itinerary.  (7^m. 
Ant.  p.  107;  I tin.  Hier.  p.  611.)  The  whole  of 
this  part  of  the  road  has  been  carefully  examined 
and  described  by ' the  Abbe  Chaupy  {Decouverte  de 
la  Maison  d'Horace,  vol.  iii.  pp.  382 — 452);  and 
the  distances  discussed  and  corrected  by  Westphal, 
{Rom.  Kampagne,  pp.  67 — 70).  [E.  H.  B.] 

PONS  AENI,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Peuting. 
Table,  Ad  Aenum,  was  a frontier  fort  in  Vindelicia 
on  the  river  Aenus,  and  was  garrisoned  by  a detach- 
ment of  cavalry.  {It.  Ant.  pp.  236,  257;  Not. 
Imp.')  It  is  commonly  believed  that  its  site  is  now 
marked  by  the  village  of  Pfunzen,  which  in  the 
middle  ages  bore  the  name  of  Pontana;  but  Muchar 
{Noricum,  i.  p.  285)  identifies  it  with  Ennsdorf 
near  Kraiburg.  [L.  S.] 

PONS  AERA'RIUS,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is 
placed  in  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Ne- 
mausus  {Nhnes)  to  Arelate  {Arles),  at  the  distance 
of  xii.  from  Nemausus  and  viii.  from  Arelate.  The 
Antonine  Itin.  marks  xix.  from  Nemausus  to  Are- 
late in  one  distance.  The  road  must  therefore  have 
been  straight  between  these  two  places.  D’Anville 
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fixes  the  Pons  at  Bellegarde,  where  there  is  a bridge 
over  a canal  which  comes  from  the  Rhone  at 
UgeiTium  {Beaucaire)  and  extends  to  Aigues  Mortes. 
This  canal  separates  the  old  dioceses  of  Nhnes  and 
Arles,  and  probably  divided  the  territories  of  Ne- 
mausus and  Arelate.  D’Anville  conjectures  that 
the  name  Aerarius  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
toll  was  paid  at  the  bridge,  which  was  a common 
practice  in  the  Roman  period.  (Dig.  19.  tit.  2. 
s.  60.  § 8;  “ Redemptor  ejus  pontis  portorium  ab  eo 
exigebat.”)  [G.  L.] 

PONS  ALUTI,  a town  in  Dacia  on  the  road  from 
Egeta  to  Apula,  near  Rohesti,  below  Strassburg. 
{Tab.  Pent.) 

PONS  ARGENTEUS.  [Argenteus.] 

PONS  AUFIDI.  [Aufidus.] 

PONS  AUGUSTI  {Tab.  Pent.),  a town  in  Dacia, 
on  the  road  from  Tiviscum  to  Sarmategte  (usually 
called  Zarmizegethusa),  identified  by  Mannert  with 
the  Zeugma  {Zevy/xa,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 10)  of  Ptolemy, 
and  placed  near  Bonizar  at  the  passage  over  the 
river  Bistra;  by  others  near  Margg.  (Ukert,  vol.  iii. 
pt.  ii.  p.  616.) 

PONS  AURE'OLI  {Pontirolo),  a place  on  the 
highroad  from  Mediolanum  to  Bergomum,  where 
that  road  crossed  the  river  Addua  {Adda)  by  a 
bridge.  It  is  mentioned  as  a station  by  the  Jeru- 
salem Itinei-ary,  which  places  it  20  M.  P.  from 
Mediolanum  and  13  from  Bergomum.  {Itin.  Hier. 
p.  558.)  It  derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance 
that  it  was  here  that  the  usurper  Aureolus  was  de- 
feated in  a pitched  battle  by  the  emperor  Gallienus, 
and  compelled  to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of 
Milan,  a.  d.  268.  (Viet.  Caes.  33.  Epit.  33.) 
After  the  death  of  Aureolus,  who  was  put  to  death 
by  the  soldiers  of  Claudius,  he  was  buried  by  order 
of  that  emperor  close  to  the  bridge,  which  ever  after 
retained  the  name  of  Aureolus.  (Treb.  Poll.  Trig. 
Tyr.  10.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PONS  CAMPA'NUS,  a bridge  on  the  Via  Appia, 
by  which  that  celebrated  road  crossed  the  little  river 
Savo.a  short  distance  from  its  mouth.  It  was  3 miles 
distant  from  Sinuessa  (erroneously  given  as  9 in  the 
Jerusalem  Itinerary),  and  evidently  derived  its  name 
from  its  being  the  frontier  between  Campania  and 
Latium,  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  the  latter 
name.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xiv.  6.  s.  8.),  as 
well  as  the  Itineraries  {Tab.  Pent.;  Itin.  Hier.  p. 
611);  and  Horace  tells  us  that  Maecenas  and  his 
companions  halted  for  the  night  in  a villa  adjoining 
it,  on  their  journey  from  Rome  to  Brundusium. 
(Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  45.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PONS  DUBIS,  in  Gallia,  a bridge  over  the  Dubis 
{Doubs),  is  marked  in  the  Table  on  the  road  from 
Cabillonum  {Chdlon)  to  Vesontio  {Besanqon),  and 
xiv.  from  Cabillonum.  D’Anville  supposes  that  the 
site  may  be  a place  called  Pontoux,  where  it  is  said 
that  when  the  water  in  the  Doubs  is  low,  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  bridge  are  visible  at  which  several 
roads  met.  (Ukert,  Gallien,  p.  501.)  [G.  L.] 

PONS  MANSUETl'NA  or  PONS  SOCIO'RUiM, 
a place  in  Pannonia,  on  the  road  leading  from  Sopi- 
anae  to  Jovia;  but  no  further  particulars  are  known. 
{It.  Ant.  pp.  264,  267.)  [L.  S.] 

PONS  MFLVIUS,  or  MU'LVIUS  {Ponte  Molle), 
a bridge  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  by  which  that  road 
crossed  the  Tiber  just  about  2 miles  from  the  gate  of 
Rome  called  the  Porta  Flaminia.  It  is  probable  that 
a bridge  existed  on  the  spot  at  an  early  period,  and 
there  must  certainly  have  been  one  from  the  time 
! when  the  Via  Flaminia  was  constructed.  The  fir.st 
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mention  of  the  name  in  history  occurs  in  the  Second 
Punic  War,  when  Livy  tells  us  that  the  Koman  peo- 
ple poured  out  in  a continuous  stream  as  far  as  the 
^lilvian  Bridge  to  meet  the  messengers  who  brought 
the  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  Hasdrubal.  b.  c.  207. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  51).  Hence,  when  Aurelius  Victor 
reckons  it  among  the  works  constructed  by  Aemilius 
Scaurus  in  his  censorship  (b.  c.  1 10),  it  is  evident 
that  this  can  refer  only  to  its  rebuilding  or  restor- 
ation. (Viet,  de  Vir.  Illmtr.  72.)  It  is  very  pos^ 
sible  that  there  was  no  stone  bridge  before  that  time. 
At  the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  the  Mil- 
vian  Bridge  was  selected  as  the  place  where  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges  were  arrested  by  the 
orders  of  Cicero.  (Sail.  Cat.  45  ; Cic.  in  Cat.  iii. 
5.)  It  is  probable  that  under  the  Empire,  if  not 
earlier,  a suburb  extended  along  the  Via  Flaminia 
as  far  as  the  Milvian  Bridge.  Hence  we  are  told 
that  it  was  the  point  from  which  Caesar  (among  his 
other  gigantic  schemes)  proposed  to  divert  the  course 
of  the  Tiber,  so  as  to  carry  it  further  from  the  city 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  33);  and  again,  the  emperor 
Gallienus  is  said  to  have  proposed  to  extend  the 
Flaminian  portico  as  far  as  the  Milvian  Bridge. 
(Treb.  Poll.  Gallien.  18.)  In  the  reign  of  Nero  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  bridge  was  occupied  by  low 
taverns,  which  were  much  resorted  to  for  purposes 
of  debauchery.  (Tac.  Arew.  xiii.  47.)  Its  proximity 
to  Rome,  to  which  it  was  the  principal  approach 
from  the  N.,  rendered  the  Milvian  Bridge  a point  of 
importance  during  civil  wars.  Hence  it  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  during  those  which  followed 
the  death  of  Nero  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  87,  ii.  89,  iii. 

I 82):  and  again,  in  A.  D.  193,  it  was  there  that 
, Didius  Julianus  was  defeated  by  Severus  (Eutrop. 
viii.  17;  Viet.  Caes.  19).  At  a later  period,  also, 
it  witnessed  the  defeat  of  Maxentius  by  Constantine 
(a.  D.  312),  when  the  usurper  himself  perished  in 
1 the  Tiber.  (Viet.  Caes.  40  ; Eutrop.  x.  4 ; Zosim. 

I ii.  16.)  Its  military  importance  was  recognised  also 
I in  the  Gothic  Wars,  when  it  was  occupied  by  Vitiges 
during  the  siege  of  Rome,  in  A.  D.  537 ; and  again, 
in  547,  when  Totila  destroyed  all  the  other  bridges 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  he  spared  the  Mil- 
vian alone.  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  19,  iii.  24.)  The 
present  bridge  is  in  great  part  of  modern  construc- 
tion, but  the  foundations  and  piincipal  piers  are 
ancient.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PONS  MOSAE,  in  northern  Gallia,  is  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  {Hist.  iv.  66),  but  there  is  nothing  said  to 
show  where  this  bridge  was.  A Roman  road  ran  from 
Ad  uatuca  (T’on^'erw)  across  the  Mosa  (Afaas)  past 
Juliacum  (Juliers')  to  Colonia  {Cologne').  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  Pons  Mosae  was  on  this 
route,  and  that  it  was  at  Maastricht.  The  termi- 
nation tricht  is  a conniption  of  the  Roman  word 
Trajectum.  [Trajectum.]  [G.  L.] 

PONS  NA'RTIAE.  [Gallaecia,  p.  934,  b.] 
PONS  NE'RVTAE.  [Gallaecia,  p.  934,  b.] 
PONS  NOMENTA'NUS.  [Nomentum.] 

PONS  SALA'RIUS  {Ponte  Salara),  a bridge  on 
the  Via  Salaria  where  that  highroad  crossed  the 
Anio  {Teverom)  about  2^  miles  from  Rome.  From 
its  position  this  is  certainly  the  bridge  meant  by 
Livy  under  the  name  of  Pons  Anienis,  on  which  the 
; single  combat  of  Manlius  Tonjuatus  with  the  Gaul 
is  described  as  taking  place.  (Liv.  vii.  9.)  The 
name  is  not  again  mentioned  in  history,  but  we  learn 
from  an  inscription  still  remaining  that  the  present 
bridge  was  constructed  by  Narses,  in  the  room  of  the 
I niore  ancient  one  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Totila 
VOL.  II. 
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in  A.  D.  547,  when  he  broke  up  the  siege  of  Rome 
and  withdrew  to  Tibur.  (Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  24; 
Nibby,  Dintomi,  vol.  ii.  p.  594.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PONS  SARAVI,  a bridge  over  the  Saravus 
{Sarre)  in  Gallia  on  the  road  from  Divodurum 
{Metz)  to  Argentoratum  {Strassburg).  The  Table 
marks  10  from  Decem-pagi  {Dieuze)  to  Tabernae 
{Saverne).  Though  the  distances  are  not  quite 
correct,  it  is  clear  that  Saarhurg  on  the  Sarre  must 
be  the  Pons  Saravi ; and  it  cannot  be  Saarbriick  on 
the  Saar,  for  Saarbriick  is  more  than  30  miles  north 
of  Saarbtirg,  and  quite  out  of  the  way.  This  is  an 
instance  in  which  a hasty  conclusion  has  been 
derived  solely  from  the  sameness  of  name.  [G.  L.] 
PONS  SCALDIS,  or  bridge  over  the  Schelde  in 
North  Gallia,  is  placed  both  by  the  Table  and  the 
Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Turnacum  (Towwai) 
to  Bagacum  {Bavai).  There  is  a place  on  tlie 
Schelde  named  Escaut-pont  between  Valenciennes 
and  Condt  which  may  represent  the  Pons.  [G.L  ] 
PONS  SERVFLII.  [Illyricum,  Vol.  II  p. 
36,  b.] 

PONS  TILURI,  a station  on  the  road  from  Sir- 
mium  to  Salona,  in  the  interior  of  Dalmatia.  {Itin 
Anton.',  Tilurium, Pew^.  Tab.',  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  16.) 
It  may  be  identified  with  the  passage  of  the  river 
Cettina  or  Tsettina  (Tilurus),  at  Trigl,  with  tl;e 
opposite  height  of  Gardun,  where  there  are  ve.s- 
tiges  of  a Roman  town,  which  was  probably  the 
colony  of  Aequum  {AIkovov  k6\.,  Ptol.  ii,  16  (17). 
§ 11  ; Itin.  Anton.  ; Pent.  Tab.  ; Orelli,  Inscr. 
502),  where  an  inscription  has  been  found  com- 
memorating the  restoration  of  the  bridge  under  the 
name  of  Pons  Hippi, — a Graecised  form  of  the 
Latin  name  of  the  town,  which  was  sometimes 
spelt  as  Equum.  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia,  vol.  i,  p.238 ; 
Neigebaur,  Die  Sud-Slaven,  p.  178.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PONS  UCASI,  a town  of  Thrace,  near  the  Da- 
cian border.  (Itin.  Ant.  p,  567.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

PONS  ZITHA,  a station  on  the  Roman  road 
running  along  the  coast-line  of  Syrtica,  and  a mu- 
nicipium.  {Itin.  Anton.  ; Geogr.  Rav.)  In  the 
Peutinger  Table  it  is  wrongly  called  Liha.  Barth 
{Wanderungen,  p.  263)  has  fixed  its  site  at  the 
promontory  opposite  to  Meninx,  where  he  found 
remains  of  a stone  bridge  or  mole  connecting  the 
mainland  with  the  island  of  the  Lotophagi.  [E.B.J.] 
PONTEM,  AD,  a town  of  Bidtain,  on  the  road 
from  Londinium  to  Lindum  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  477), 
identified  by  Camden  (p.  560)  with  Paunton  on  the 
Witham,  in  Lincolnshire,  where  a great  many 
Roman  coins  and  antiquities  have  been  discovered. 
Others  take  it  to  have  been  Farndon,  near  South- 
well,  in  Nottinghamshire.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PONTES,  in  North  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Ant. 
Itin.  on  a road  from  Samarobriva  {Amiens)  to  Ge- 
soriacum  {Boulogne)',  it  is  36  M.  P.  from  Samaro- 
briva to  Pontes,  and  39  M.  P.  from  Pontes  to  Ge- 
soriacum.  The  Table,  which  marks  a road  between 
Samarobriva  and  Gesoriacum,  does  not  place  Pontes 
on  it,  but  it  has  another  place,  named  Duroicoregum, 
supposed  to  be  Doui'iers  on  the  Authie.  D’Anville 
concludes  that  Pontes  is  Ponches  on  the  Authie,  at 
which  place  we  arrive  by  following  the  traces  of  the 
old  road  which  still  exists  under  the  name  of 
Chaussee  de  Brunehaut.  [G.  L.] 

PONTES,  a Roman  station  in  the  territory  of  the 
Atrebates,  seated  on  the  Thames,  on  the  road  from 
Calleva  {Silchester)  to  Loiidinium  , {Itin.  Ant.  p. 
478).  It  was  at  or  near  Old  Windsor.  [T.  H.  D.'j 
PONTES  TESSE'NII  {Diessen),  a place  ia 
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Vindelicia,  on  the  road  from  Amber  to  Parthanum. 
(/#.  Ant.  p.  275  ; comp.  Muchar,  Noricum,  i.  p. 
284.)  [L.  S.] 

PO  NTIA  or  PO'NTIAE  (IToi^Tta  : Ponza),  an 
island  in  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  situated  off  the  coast 
of  Italy,  nearly  opposite  to  the  Circeian  promontory. 
It  is  the  most  considerable  of  a group  of  three  small 
islands,  now  collectively  known  as  the  hole  di 
Ponza;  the  ancient  names  of  which  were,  Pai.ma- 
RiA,  now  Palmaruola,  the  most  westerly  of  the 
three,  Pontia  in  the  centre,  and  Sinonia  {Zannone) 
to  the  NE.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12;  Mel.  ii.  7.  § 18.) 
They  are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  like  the  Pithecusae 
(Aenaria  and  Proclyta),  nearer  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania, and  the  island  of  Pandataria  (now  called 
Vandoten<x)^  about  midway  between  the  two  groups. 
Strabo  places  Pontia  about  250  stadia  from  the 
mainland  (v.  p.  233),  which  is  nearly  about  the 
truth,  if  reckoned  (as  he  does)  from  the  coast  near 
Caieta;  but  the  distance  from  the  Circeian  pro- 
montory does  not  exceed  16  geog.  miles  or  160  stadia. 
We  have  no  account  of  Pontia  previous  to  the 
settlement  of  a Roman  colony  there  in  b.  c.  313, 
except  that  it  had  been  already  inhabited  by  the 
Volscians.  (Liv.  ix.  28  ; Diodor.  xix.  101.)  The 
colonisation  of  an  island  at  this  distance  from  the 
mainland  offers  a complete  anomaly  in  the  Roman 
system  of  settlements,  of  which  we  have  no  explana- 
tion; and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  it 
was  not,  like  most  of  the  maritime  colonies,  a “ colo- 
nia  maritima  civium,”  but  was  a Colonia  Latina. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  10.)  Its  insular  situation  preseiwed  it 
from  the  ravages  of  war,  and  hence  it  was  one  of 
the  eighteen  which  during  the  most  trying  period  of 
the  Second  Punic  War  displayed  its  zeal  and  fidelity 
to  the  Roman  senate,  when  twelve  of  the  Latin 
colonies  had  set  a contrary  example.  Qbid.')  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  a well  peopled  island 
(v.  p.  233).  Under  the  Roman  Empire  it  became, 
as  well  as  the  neighbouring  Pandataria,  a common 
place  of  confinement  for  state  prisoners.  Among 
others,  it  was  here  that  Nero,  the  eldest  son  of 
Germanicus,  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Tiberius. 
(Suet.  Tib.  54,  Cal.  15.) 

The  island  of  Ponza  is  about  5 miles  long,  but 
very  narrow,  and  indented  by  irregular  bays,  so  that 
in  some  places  it  is  only  a few  hundred  yards  across. 
The  two  minor  islands  of  the  group,  Palmaruola  and 
Zannone,  are  at  the  present  day  uninhabited.  Varro 
notices  Palmaria  and  Pontia,  as  well  as  Pandataria, 
as  frequented  by  great  flocks  of  turtle  doves  and 
quails,  wliich  halted  there  on  their  annual  migra- 
tions to  and  from  the  coast  of  Italy.  (Varr.  R.  R. 
iii.  5.  § 7.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PO'NTIAE  (USvTiai  vriaoi,  Scyl.  p.  46),  three 
islands  off  the  coast  of  the  Greater  Syrtis.  Pto- 
lemy (iv.  3.  § 36  ; comp.  Stadiasm.  §§  72 — 75) 
calls  these  Misynus,  Pontia,  and  Gaea.  They  may 
be  identified  with  the  reefs  of  Ghdra.  (Beechey, 
Expedition  to  the  N.  Coast  of  Africa,  p.  238,  App. 
p.  X.;  Mediterranean,  4:56.')  [E.B.  J.] 

PONTI'NUS.  [Argos,  p.  201,  a.] 

!^ONTUS  (UouTos),  a large  country  in  the  north- 
east of  Asia  Minor,  which  derived  its  name  from  its 
being  on  the  coast  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  extending 
from  the  frontiers  of  Colchis  in  the  east,  to  the  river 
Halys  in  the  west.  In  the  earlier  times  the  country 
does  not  appear  to  have  borne  any  general  appella- 
tion, but  the  various  parts  were  designated  by  names 
derived  from  the  different  tribes  by  which  they  were 
inhabited.  Xenophon  (^Anab.  v.  6.  § 15)  is  the  first 
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ancient  author  who  uses  Pontus  as  the  name  of  the 
country.  Pontus  formed  a long  and  narrow  tract  of 
coast  country  from  the  river  Phasis  to  the  Halys, 
but  in  the  western  part  it  extended  somewhat  fur- 
ther south  or  inland.  When  its  limits  were  finally 
fixed,  it  bordered  in  the  west  on  Paphlagonia,  where 
the  Halys  formed  the  boundary  ; in  the  South  on 
Galatia,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia  Minor,  the  Anti- 
taurus  and  Mount  Paryadres  being  the  boundaries  ; 
and  in  the  east  on  Colchis  and  Armenia,  from  which 
it  was  separated  by  the  river  Phasis.  Pontus  thus 
embraced  the  modem  pashaliks  of  Trebizond  and 
Siwas.  Although  the  country  was  surrounded  by 
lofty  mountains,  which  also  sent  their  ramifications 
into  Pontus  itself,  the  plains  on  the  coast,  and  espe- 
cially the  western  parts,  were  extremely  fertile 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  548),  and  produced  excellent  fruit, 
such  as  cherries,  apples,  pears,  various  kinds  of 
grain,  olives,  timber,  aconite,  &c.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  545, 

&c. ; Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  5,  viii.  4,  &c.,  ix. 

16,  xix.  17;  Plin.  xiv.  19.)  The  country  abounded 
in  game  (Strab.  xii.  p.  548),  and  among  the  animals 
bees  are  especially  mentioned,  and  honey  and  wax 
formed  important  articles  of  commerce.  (Xenoph. 
Anab.  iv.  8.  §§  16,  20 ; Dioscor.  ii.  103  ; Plin.  xxi. 

45;  Strab.  iii.  p.  163.)  The  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country  consisted  chiefly  in  iron  (Xenoph.  Anab.  v, 

4.  § 1;  Strab.  xii.  p.  549;  Steph.  B.  3.  v.  Xd\v§es; 
Pliny  vii.  57)  and  salt.  The  chief  mountains  of 
Pontus  are  the  Paryadres,  and  on  the  east  of  it 
the  ScoEDisES,  two  ranges  of  Antitaums,  which  they 
connect  with  Mount  Caucasus.  The  Paryadres  sends 
two  branches,  Lithrus  and  Ophlimus,  to  the  north, 
which  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  plain  of 
Phanaroea.  Another  mountain  which  terminates  in 
a promontory  100  stadia  to  the  west  of  Trapezus  was 
called  the  Oros  Hieron  (Anonym.  Peripl.  p.  13  ; | 

Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  1015,  with  Schol.),  and  Teches  \ 
is  a mountain  mentioned  in  the  south-east  of 
Trapezus.  The  promontories  formed  by  these  moun- 
tains, if  we  proceed  from  west  to  east,  are:  the  He- 
racleium,  lasonium,  and  Zephyrium.  These  pro- 
jecting headlands  form  the  bays  of  Amisus  and  | 

Cotyora.  Tlie  mountains  in  the  south  contain  the  | 

sources  of  numerous  streams  and  rivers,  such  as  the 
Halys,  Lycastus,  Chadisius,  Iris,  Scylax,  Lycus, 
Thermodon,  Beris,  Thoaris,  Genius,  Phigamus,  Side- 
nus,  Genethes,  Melanthius,  Pharmathenus,  Hyssus, 
Ophis,  Ascurus,  Adienus,  Zagatis,  Prytanis,  Pyxites, 
Archabis,  Apsarus,  Acampis,  Bathys,  Acinasis,  Isis, 
Mogrus,  and  the  Phasis.  The  only  lake  in  Pontus 
noticed  by  the  ancients  is  the  Stiphane  Palus,  in  the 
west,  north  of  the  river  Scylax. 

Pontus  was  inhabited  by  a considerable  number 
of  different  tribes,  whose  ethnological  relations  are 
either  entirely  unknown  or  extremely  obscure.  The 
most  important  among  them,  if  we  proceed  from  west 
to  east,  are:  the  Leucosyri,  Tibaremi,  Chaly- 
BES,  Mosynoeci,  Heptacometae,  Drilae,  Be- 
CHIRES,  Byzeres,  Colchi,  Macrones,  Mares, 
Taochi,  and  Phasiani.  Some  of  these  tribes  were 
wild  and  savage  to  the  last  degree,  especially  those 
of  the  interior;  but  on  the  coast  Greek  colonies  con- 
tinned  to  be  established  ever  since  the  middle  of  the 
7th  century  b.  c.,  and  rose  to  great  power  and  pros- 
perity, spreading  Greek  culture  and  civilisation 
around  them. 

As  to  the  history  of  the  country,  tradition  stated' 
that  it  had  been  conquered  by  Ninus,  the  founder  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  (Diod.  ii.  2);  after  the  time  of 
, Cyrus  the  Great  it  certainly  was,  at  least  nominally, 
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under  the  dominion  of  Persia  (Herod,  iii.  94,  vii. 
77,  &c.),  and  was  governed  by  hereditary  satraps 
belonging  to  the  royal  family  of  Persia.  In  the  time 
of  Xenophon,  the  tribes  of  Pontus  governed  by  native 
chiefs  seem  to  have  still  enjoyed  a high  degree  of 
independence.  But  in  b.  c.  363,  in  the  reign  of  Ar- 
taxerxes  II.,  Ariobarzanes  subdued  several  of  the 
Pontian  tribes,  and  thereby  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
independent  kingdom  in  those  parts.  (Diod.  xv. 
90.)  He  was  succeeded  in  b.  c.  337  by  Mithri- 
dates  II.,  who  reigned  till  b.  c.  302,  and  who,  by 
skilfully  availing  himself  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  during  the  struggles  among  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  considerably  enlarged  his  kingdom. 
After  him  the  throne  was  occupied  by  Mithridates 
HI.,  from  B.  c.  302  to  266;  Ariobarzanes  III.,  from 
B.  c.  266  probably  till  240.  The  chronology  of  this 
and  the  following  kings,  Mithridates  IV.,  Pharna- 
ces  I.,  and  Mithridates  V.,  is  very  uncertain.  Under 
Mithridates  VI.,  from  B.  c.  120  to  63,  the  kingdom 
of  Pontus  attained  the  height  of  its  extent  and 
power,  but  his  wars  with  the  Romans  led  to  its  sub- 
jugation and  dismemberment.  Pompey,  the  con- 
queror of  Mithridates,  in  b.  c.  65  annexed  the 
western  part  of  Pontus  as  far  as  Ischicopolis  and 
the  frontiers  of  Cappadocia  to  Bithynia  (Dion  Cass, 
xlii.  45  ; Strab.  xii.  pp.  541,  543  ; Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
38;  Liv.  Epit.  102),  and  gave  away  the  remain- 
ing parts  to  some  of  the  chiefs  or  princes  in  the  ad- 
j joining  countries.  A portion  of  the  country  between 
the  Iris  and  Halys  was  given  to  the  Galatian  Deio- 
I tarus,  which  was  henceforth  called  Pontus  Galaticus 
i (Strab.  xii.  p.  547  ; Dion  Cass.  xli.  63,  xlii.  45 ; 
j Ptol.  V.  6.  §§  3,  9.)  The  Colchians  and  other 
j tribes  in  the  south-east  of  the  Euxine  received  a 
I king  of  their  own  in  the  person  of  Aristarchus, 
j (Appian,  Mithrid.  114;  Eutrop.  vi.  14.)  Phar- 
; naces  II.,  the  treacherous  son  of  Mithridates,  re- 
j ceived  the  Crimea  and  some  adjoining  districts  as  an 
independent  kingdom  under  the  name  of  Bosporus 
(Appian,  Mithrid.  110,  &c.);  and  the  central  part, 

I from  the  Iris  to  Pharnacia,  was  subsequently  given 
' by  M.  Antonius  to  Polemon,  the  son  of  Pharnaces, 

I and  was  henceforth  designated  by  the  name  of  Pon- 
I tus  Polemoniacus  (Ptol.  v.  6.  §§  4,  10  ; Eutrop.  vii. 

I 9;  Aurel.  Viet,  de  Caes.  15),  which  it  retained 
' afterwards,  even  when  it  had  become  incorporated 
with  the  Roman  empire.  The  eastern  part,  which 
had  likewise  been  ceded  to  Polemon,  was  transferred 
! by  his  widow  Pythodoris  to  king  Archelaus  of  Cap- 
j padocia,  who  married  her,  and  was  thenceforth  called 
I Pontus  Cappadocius.  In  Pontus  Polemoniacus, 
Pythodoris  wa.s  succeeded  by  her  son  Polemon  II., 

, who  resigned  his  kingdom  into  the  hands  of  the 
; emperor  Nero  (Suet.  iVer.  18;  Eutrop.  vii.  14).  Pon- 
i tus  was  then  made  a Roman  province,  A.  d.  63,  under 
I the  name  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  the  administration 
I I of  which  was  sometimes  combined  with  that  of  Ga- 
I latia.  In  the  new  arrangements  under  Constantine, 
j the  province  was  again  divided  into  two  parts  ; the 
I south-western  one,  which  had  borne  the  name  of 
■ 1 Pontus  Galaticus,  was  called  Helenopontus,  in  ho- 
nour of  the  emperor’s  mother  Helena  ; and'  the  east- 
I ern  portion,  to  which  Pontus  Cappadocius  was  added, 
j retained  the  name  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus.  (jSfovell. 

\ xxviii.  1 ; Hierocl.  p.  702.)  Besides  these  provin- 
j cial  divisions,  there  also  exist  a number  of  names  of 
I smaller  separate  districts,  such  as  Gazelonitis, 

} Saramene,  Themiscyba,  Sidene  ; and  in  the  in- 
1 terior  Phazemonitis,  Pimolisene,  Diacopene, 
j Chiuocomk,  Daximonitis,  Zeletis,  XiMENE,  and 
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Meqalopolitis.  These,  as  well  as  the  most  im- 
portant towns,  AmISUS,  PoLEMONlUM,  CoTYOUA, 
Pharnacia,  Cerasus,  Trapezus,  Apsarus,  Ca- 
BIRA,  Gaziura,  Zela,  Comana  Ponxica,  Neo- 
CAESAREIA,  SeBASTIA,  ThEMISCYRA,  PhAZEMON 
&c.,  are  described  in  separate  articles.  [L.  S.] 
PONTUS  EUXINUS.  [Euxinus  Pontus.] 
POPULI  or  POPOLI,  a small  place  in  the  west 
of  Pannonia,  on  the  road  from  Jovia  to  Aqua  viva, 
south  of  the  river  Dravus,  Hieros.  p.  561  ; 
Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  19;  Tab.  Peuting.')  [L.  S.] 
POPULO'NIUM  or  POPULO'NIA  (UonXd^viov : 
Eth.  Populoniensis : Populonia'),  an  ancient  city  of 
Etruria,  situated  on-  the  sea-coast,  nearly  opposite 
the  island  of  Ilva  {Elba'),  and  about  5 miles  N.  of 
the  modern  city  of  Piombino.  It  stood  on  a lofty 
hill,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  forming  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  detached  and  almost  in- 
sulated promontory,  the  southern  end  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  modern  town  of  Piombino.  This 
promontory  (the  YloirKd)viov  &Kpov  of  Ptolemy)  is 
separated  from  the  hills  in  the  interior  by  a strip 
of  flat  marshy  ground,  about  5 miles  in  width, 
which  in  ancient  times  was  occupied  in  great 
measure  by  lagunes  or  paduli;  so  that  its  position 
is  nearly  analogous  to  that  of  the  still  more  striking 
Monte  Argentaro.  The  Maritime  Itinerary  places 
it  30  miles  S.  of  the  Vada  Volaterrana,  which  is 
just  about  the  truth  {Itin.  Marit.  p.  501).  Strabo 
says  it  was  the  only  one  of  the  ancient  Etruscan 
cities  which  was  situated  on  the  sea-shore  (Strab. 
V.  p.  223),  and  the  remark  is  repeated  by  Pliny; 
thus  apparently  excluding  Cosa  as  well  as  Pyrgi 
and  other  smaller  places  from  that  designation.  It 
is  probable  at  least  that  Populonium  was  the  most 
considerable  of  the  maritime  cities  of  Etruria;  but 
there  are  no  grounds  for  regarding  it  as  one  of  the 
Twelve  Cities  of  the  League,  or  as  ever  rivalling  in 
importance  the  great  cities  of  the  interior.  Virgil 
indeed  represents  it  as  one  of  the  Etruscan  cities 
which  sent  forces  to  the  assistance  of  Aeneas  {Aen. 
X.  172),  a statement  that  seems  to  prove  his  belief 
in  its  antiquity ; but  other  accounts  represented  it 
as  a colony  of  Volaterrae,  and  therefore  of  com- 
paratively recent  date.  Servius  tells  us  that  it  was 
first  founded  by  the  Corsicans,  from  whom  it  was 
afterwards  wrested  by  the  Volaterrans;  and  distinctly 
represents  it  as  of  later  date  than  the  twelve  chief 
cities  of  Etruria.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  1.  c.)  It  pro- 
bably derived  its  chief  prosperity  from  its  connection 
with  the  neighbouring  island  of  Ilva,  the  iron  pro- 
duced in  the  latter  being  all  conveyed  to  Populonium 
to  be  smelted,  and  thence  expox'ted  to  other  regions. 
(Strab.  1.  c.;  Pseud.  Arist.  de  Mirab.  95;  Varr.  ap 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  174-)  Hence,  in  b.  c.  205,  when 
Scipio  was  ‘fitting  out  his  fleet  for  Africa,  and  the 
Etruscan  cities  came  forward  with  their  voluntary 
contributions,  the  Populonians  undertook  to  supply 
him  with  iron.  (Liv.  xxviii.  45.)  This  is  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  name  is  mentioned  in  history ; 
a few  years  later  (b.  c.  202)  we  are  told  that  the 
consul  Claudius  Nero,  on  his  voyage  to  Sardinia, 
took  refuge  with  his  fleet  in  the  port  of  Populonium 
from  the  violence  of  a storm.  (Id.  xxx.  39).  No 
further  mention  of  it  occurs  in  history;  but  we  learn 
from  Strabo  that  it  sustained  a siege  from  the  forces 
I of  Sulla  at  the  same  time  with  Volaterrae,  and  it 
] appears  to  have  never  recovered  the  blow  it  then 
j received;  for  in  the  time  of  that  geograplier  the  city 
I itself  was  almost  desolate,  only  the  temples  and  a 
few  houses  remaining.  The  port,  however,  was  siiR 
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frequented,  and  a town  had  grown  up  around  it  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  (Strab.  v.  p.  233.)  Its  name 
is  still  mentioned  as  an  existing  town  by  all  the 
other  geographers,  and  Ptolemy  especially  notices 
the  city  as  well  as  promontory  of  Populonium  (Mel. 
ii.  4.  § 9 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 4);  but 
this  is  the  last  evidence  of  its  existence;  and  before 
the  close  of  the  Western  Empire  it  had  fallen  into 
complete  decay.  It  is  described  by  Kutilius  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  as  entirely  desolate, 
nothing  remaining  but  fragments  of  its  massive 
walls  and  the  fallen  ruins  of  other  edifices.  Gregory 
the  Great  also  describes  it  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century  as  in  a state  of  complete  decay,  though 
retaining  an  episcopal  see  ; but  at  a later  period  of 
the  middle  ages  a feudal  castle  was  erected  on  the 
site,  which,  with  the  few  adjacent  houses,  still  bears 
the  name  of  Populonia,  and  is  a conspicuous  object 
from  a distance.  (Rutil.  Itin.  i.  401 — 414;  Gregor. 
Ep.  ap.  Cluver.  Ital.  p.  514.) 

The  only  Etruscan  remains  now  existing  at 
Populonium  (with  the  exception  of  a few  tombs  of 
no  interest)  are  those  of  the  ancient  walls,  which 
may  be  traced  in  fragments  all  round  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  throughout  the  entire  circuit  of  the  city. 
This  did  not  exceed  a mile  and  a half  in  circum- 
ference; it  was  of  an  irregular  form,  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  ground.  The  walls  are  con- 
structed of  rude  masses  of  stone,  arranged,  like  those 
of  Volterra,  in  horizontal  layers,  but  with  little 
regularity ; they  are  not,  however,  nearly  so  gigantic 
in  character  as  those  of  Volterra,  Fiesole,  or  Cor- 
tona. Within  the  circuit  of  the  walls  are  to  be  seen 
some  vaulted  chambers,  six  in  a row  (which  have 
been  erroneously  called  an  amphitheatre),  a mosaic 
pavement,  and  some  reservoirs  of  water,  all  unques- 
tionably of  Roman  date.  (Dennis’s  Etruria,  vol.  ii. 
p.  236—238.) 

On  the  highest  point  of  the  hill,  in  the  days  of 
Rutilius,  stood  a lonely  watch-tower,  serving  at  the 
same  time  as  a beacon  for  ships.  (Rutil.  Itin.  i. 
407.)  It  was  from  this  point  that,  according  to 
Strabo,  the  view  comprised  not  only  Corsica  (which 
is  visible  from  many  points  of  the  mainland),  but 
Sardinia  also.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  But  this  last  as- 
sertion, though  it  has  been  repeated  by  many 
writers,  is  certainly  erroneous,  as,  even  if  the  dis- 
tance were  not  too  great,  the  nearer  mountains  of 
Elba  would  effectually  conceal  those  of  Sardinia 
from  the  view.  (Dennis,  vol.  ii.  p.  239.) 

We  learn  from  the  T.-'.bula  that  there  were  hot 
springs  in  the  territory  ol  Populonium,  which  had 
given  rise  to  a bathing-place  called  the  Aquae 
i’opULONiAE  (Tab.  Pent.').  These  were  evidently 
the  same  now  known  as  Le  Caldane,  at.  the  foot  of 
Campiglia,  about  6 miles  from  Populonium,  which 
have  been  identified  by  some  writers  with  the  “ aquae 
calidae  ad  Vetulonios”  mentioned  by  Pliny  (ii.  10. 
6.  106);  but  there  is  no  authority  for  placing  Vetu- 
lonia  in  this  neighbourhood.  (Dennis,  vol.  ii.  p. 
225.)  [Vetulonia.] 

Populonium  was  the  only  city  of  Etruria  which 
had  a silver  coinage  of  its  own,  of  a very  peculiar 
style,  the  reverse  being  generally  quite  plain,  with- 
out type  or  legend,  and  not  incuse  or  indented,  as  on 
tlie  earliest  Greek  coins.  The  ordinary  type  is  a 
Gorgon’s  head  or  mask,  similar  to  that  on  many 
Etruscan  monuments.  The  copper  coins  give  the 
Etruscan  name  of  the  city  “ Pupluna  ” at  full — 
riTnATNA.  It  is  not  improbable  (as  suggested  by 
Millinger.)  that  the  Populonians  derived  the  art  of 
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coinage  from  the  Phocaeans  of  Corsica;  but  there  is 
certainly  no  ground  for  admitting  the  existence  of  a 
Phocaean  colony  at  Populonium  itself.  (Millingen, 
Numism.  de  VAnc.  Italic,  p.  163;  Eckhel,  Num, 
Vet.  Anecd.  pp.  10—18.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


PORCIFERA  (Polcevera),  a river  of  Liguria, 
flowing  into  the  sea  about  2 miles  W.  of  Genua. 
The  name  is  written  Porcifera  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  7), 
the  only  one  of  the  geographers  who  mentions  it; 
but  in  a curious  inscription  found  near  Genoa,  it  is 
variously  written  porcobera  and  procobera. 
[Genua.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

PORDOSELE'NE  (IlopSoae\i]V7] : Eth.  UopSo- 
(TeX'f\virT}s),  the  chief  of  the  Hecatonnesi,  a group  of 
small  islands  lying  between  Lesbos  and  the  coast  of 
Asia.  It  contained  a town  of  the  same  name  (Scy- 
lax,  p.  36,  Hudson;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  618;  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.').  Strabo  says  (1.  c.)  that  some,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  dirty  allusion  presented  by  this  name, 
called  it  Poroselene  (Jlopo(T(Ki]vri).  which  is  the 
form  employed  by  Ptolemy  (v.  2.  § 5),  Pliny  (v. 
31.  8.  38),  and  Aelian  (N.  An.  ii.  6).  At  a still 
later  time  the  name  was  changed  into  Proselene, 
under  which  form  the  town  appears  as  a bishop’s 
see.  (Hierocl.  p.  686;  Concil.  Chalced.  p.  530.) 
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PORINAS.  [Pheneus.] 

POROSELE'NE.  [Pordoselene.] 
PORPHY'REON  (llop^vpiwv : Eth.  Ilop(pvp€- 
(iutos,  Uop((>vpeoi}viTr)s),  a city  of  Phoenicia,  men- 
tioned by  Scylax  (p.  42,  Hudson)  between  Berytus 
and  Sidon,  and  marked  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary 
(where  it  is  written  Parphirion,  p.  583,  Wesseling) 
as  8 Roman  miles  N.  of  Berytus.  Procopius  calls 
it  a village  upon  the  coast.  (Hist.  Arc.  c.  30,  p. 
164,  Bonn.)  It  is  mentioned  by  Polybius  (v.  68), 
from  whose  narrative  we  learn  that  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Platanus.  [Platan us.]  Hence 
it  seems  to  be  correctly  placed  at  the  Khan  Neby 
Yunas,  where  Pococke  relates  (vol.  ii.  p.  432)  that 
he  saw  some  broken  pillars,  a Corinthian  capital, 
and  ruins  on  each  side  of  a mountain  torrent.  In 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  at  the  back  of  the  Khan, 
there  are  extensive  excavated  tombs,  evidently  once 
belonging  to  an  ancient  city.  The  Crusaders  re- 
garded Haifa  as  the  ancient  Porphyreon ; but 
there  is  no  authority  that  a city  of  this  name  ever 
stood  in  the  bay  of  'Akka.  Justinian  built  a church 
of  the  Virgin  at  Porphyreon  (Procop.  de  Aedif. 
V.  9,  p.  328);  and  it  was  a place  of  suflBcient  im- 
portance to  be  made  a bishopric  under  the  metro- 
politan of  Tyre.  (Robinson,  Biblical  Researches, 
vol.  iii.  p.  432.) 

PO'RPHYRIS.  [Nisyrus.] 


PORPHYRITES  MONS. 
PORPHYRITES  MONS  (nop<!)vpirr)i  opos,  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  § 27),  a long  but  not  very  lofty  range  of 
mountains  which  ran  along  the  western  shore  of  the 
Arabian  Sea,  nearly  from  lat.  26°  to  27°  N.  To- 
w'ards  the  sea  its  sides  were  abrupt,  although  occa- 
sionally scooped  into  seiwiceable  harbours,  e.  g.  the 
Portus  Albus  and  Philoteras.  On  the  land  side  it 
sloped  more  gradually,  breaking,  however,  the  eastern 
desert  with  numerous  bluffs  and  ridges,  and  sending 
forth  its  spurs  as  far  as  Tentyra  and  Antaeopolis  S. 
and  N.  respectively.  [W.  B.  D.l 

PO'RSULAE,  another  name  for  Maximiniano- 
polis  [Maximiniajstopolis.] 

PORTA  AUGUSTA  (USpra  Aiyoia-ra,  Ptol.  ii. 
6.  § 50),  a town  of  the  Vaccaei,  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis;  perhaps  Torquemada.  [T.  H D.] 
PORTHMUS  (nSpOfios),  a harbour  in  Euboea, 
belonging  to  Eretria,  described  by  Demosthenes  as 
opposite  to  Attica,  is  the  modern  Forto  Bufalo, 
immediately  opposite  to  Rhamnus,  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Euboean  channel,  where  the  breadth  is 
only  two  miles.  It  was  destroyed  by  Philip,  after 
expelling  the  Eretrians  ; but  its  advantageous 
position  close  to  the  coast  of  Attica  gave  it  im- 
portance for  many  centuries  afterwards.  (Dem.PM. 

iii.  pp.  119, 125,  iv.  p.  133,  de  Cor.  p.  248  ; Plin.  iv. 
12.  s.  21 ; Hierocl.  p.  645 ; Harpocrat.  Phot.  Suid.  s.v. 
ndpS/xos;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vo\.  ii.  p.  435.) 

PORTUS  ABUCINI,  is  mentioned  in  the  Notitia 
of  the  Gallic  provinces  as  a place  in  “ Provincia 
Maxima  Sequanorum.”  It  appears  to  be  Port-sur- 
Saone.  The  district  about  Port  was  once  called 
Pagus  Portisiorum,  whence  the  modern  name  Le 
Portois.  [G.  L.] 

PORTUS  ACHAEORUM,  a harbour  in  European 
Sarmatia,  upon  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  upon  the 
strip  of  land  called  the  Dromos  Achilleos.  (Plin. 

iv.  12.  s.  26.)  [See  Vol.  I.  p.  20,  a.] 

PORTUS  AEMINES,  on  the  south  coast  of 

Gallia,  is  mentioned  in  the  Maritime  Itin.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  near  the  small  island  Emhies. 
(Ukert,  Gallien,  p.  428.)  [G.  L.] 

PORTUS  AEPATIACI,  is  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  Imperii  as  being  in  Belgica  Secunda  : 
“ Tribunus  militum  Nerviorum  portu  Aepatiaci.” 
It  is  uncertain  what  place  is  meant.  D’Anville 
{Notice,  ^'C.)  has  an  article  on  it.  [G.  L.] 

PORTUS  AGASUS.  [Garganus.] 

PORTUS  ALBURNUS.  [Alburnus  Mons.] 
PORTUS  ARGOUS.  [Ilva.] 

PORTUS  ARTABRORUM.  [Artabrorum 

Portus.] 

PORTUS  AUGUST!.  [Ostia.] 

PORTUS  COSANUS.  [Cosa.] 

PORTUS  DELPHINI  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ; Del- 

phinis,  Itin.  Ant.  p.  293),  a small  port  on  the  coast 

of  Liguria,  still  called  Porto  Fino,  situated  at  the 
SE.  extremity  of  a great  mountain  promontory,  which 
projects  into  the  sea  between  Genoa  and  Sestri, 
aud  forais  one  of  the  most  striking  natural  features 
of  this  part  of  the  Ligurian  coast.  [E.  H.  B.] 
PORTUS  ERIC  IS.  [Luna.] 

PORTUS  GARNAE.  [Garganus.] 

PORTUS  HANNIBA'LIS,  a town  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Lusitania,  not  far  from  Lacobriga  (Mela. iii.  1 ; Isid. 
Or.  XV.  9),  near  A Z6or,  where  there  are  traces  of  Punic 
ruins.  (Florez,  Esp.  S.  xiv.  p.  211.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

PORTUS  HERCULIS.  [Cosa.] 

PORTUS  HERCULIS  LIBURNI.  [Pisae.] 
PORTUS  HERCULIS  MONOECI.  [Monok- 

CL’S.] 
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I’ORTUS  TTIUS.  [iTius.] 

PORTUS  JULIUS.  [Luckinus  Lacus.] 
PORTUS  LUNAE.  [Luna.] 

PORTUS  ]\IAGNUS.  [IMagnus  Portt:s.] 
PORTUS  MAURITII.  [Liguria,  p.  187.] 
PORTUS  OLIVULA.  [Nicaea.] 

PORTUS  PISANUS.  [Pisae.] 

PORTUS  POMPONIANIS,  of  the  Maritime  Itin., 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  bays  formed  by  the  Pompo- 
niana  Peninsula,  and  either  that  on  the  east  side  or 
that  on  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Giens. 
The  name  Poinponianis  Portus  seems  to  confirm 
D’Anville’s  opinion  abCut  Pomponiana  [Pompo- 
niana].  [G.  L.] 

PORTUS  SYMBOLON.  [Symbouon  Portus.] 
PORTUS  TELAMONIS.  [Telamo.] 

PORTUS  TRAJANI.  [Ostia.] 

PORTUS  VENERIS  {Port  Vendre),  on  the 
south  coast  of  France  near  the  borders  of  Spain. 
The  passage  about  Portus  Veneris  in  Mela  (ii.  5) 
is  thus  (ed.  Is.  Vossius)  : “ Turn  inter  Pyrenaei 
promuntoria  Portus  Veneris  insignis  fano.”  The 
words  “ insignis  fano”  are  a correction  of  Vossius 
without  any  authority,  which  he  has  substituted  for 
the  words  of  the  best  MS.,  “ in  sinu  salso.”  Port 
Vendre  is  in  France,  near  Collioure,  a few  miles 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tech. 

Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  § 2)  fixes  the  boundary  of  Nar- 
bonensis  at  the  promontoiy  on  which  stood  the 
Aphrodisium  or  temple  of  Venus.  Pliny  (iii.  3) 
in  his  description  of  Hispania  Citerior,  after  men- 
tioning Emporiae  {Ampurias),  says  : “ Flumen 
Tichis.  Ab  eo  Pyrenaea  Venus  in  latere  promontorii 
altero  xl.  M.”  This  river  Tichis  is  the  river  which 
is  near  the  site  of  Emporiae  {Ampurias)  in  Spain. 
D’Anville  concludes  that  the  promontorium  of  Pliny 
is  the  Promontorium  Pyrenaeum  of  the  Table,  the 
modem  Cap  Creux,  which  projects  into  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  would  be  a fit  place  for  the  temple, 
for  it  was  an  ancient  practice  to  build  temples  on 
bold  headlands.  But  Pliny  says  “on  the  other,” 
that  is  on  the  Gallic  side  of  the  promontorium  ; 
and  the  distance  of  xl.  M.  P.  from  the  river  of 
Ampurias  brings  us  to  the  position  of  Port  Vendre. 
Accordingly  D’Anville  concludes  that  the  temple  of 
Venus  was  near  the  port  of  Venus  ; and  this  would 
seem  likely  enough.  This  temple  is  apparently 
mentioned  by  Stephanus  {s.  v.  ’Acppodiaids) ; and 
certainly  by  Strabo  (iv.  p.l78),  who  makes  the  coast 
of  the  Narbonensis  extend  from  the  Var  to  the 
temple  of  the  Pyrenaean  Venus,  the  boundary  bet  ween 
Narbonensis  and  Iberia  ; but  others,  he  adds,  make 
the  Tropaea  Pompeii  the  boundary  of  Iberia  and 
Celtica.  The  Tropaea  Pompeii  were  in  a pass  of 
the  Pyrenees  not  far  from  the  coast.  In  this 
passage  Strabo  simply  says  that  the  temple  of  the 
Pyrenaean  Venus  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  of 
Gallia  and  Hispania  by  some  geographers,  but  this 
passage  does  not  tell  us  where  the  temple  is ; and 
the  distances  which  he  gives  in  the  same  place 
(iv.  p.  178)  will  not  settle  the  question.  But  in 
another  passage  (iv.  p.  181)  he  makes  the  Galaticus 
Sinus  extend  from  a point  100  stadia  from  Massilia 
“ to  the  Aphrodisium,  the  promontory  of  Pyrene.” 
It  is  plain  that  his  promontory  of  Pyrene  is  Caj) 
Creux,  for  this  is  a marked  natural  limit  of  the 
Gallic  bay  on  the  west;  and  he  also  places  the 
temple  there.  Cap  Creux  is  a natural  boundary 
between  Gallia  and  Hispania,  and  we  may  conclude 
that  it  was  the  ancient  coast  boundary.  We  know 
that  Cervaria,  which  is  south  of  Portus  Veneris  and 
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north  of  Cap  Creux,  is  in  Gallia  [Cervaria].  It 
appears  then  that  there  is  no  authority  for  placing 
this  temple  of  Venus  at  Portus  Veneris  except  the 
passage  of  Pliny,  which  leads  to  this  conclusion,  if 
the  distance  xl.  is  right.  The  passage  of  Mela 
has  been  corrupted  by  Vossius.  It  is  even  doubtful 
if  “ inter  Pyrenaei  promuntoria”  is  the  true  reading. 
Some  editions  have  “ in  Pyrenaei  promuntorio,”  but 
if  that  reading  is  right,  the  promuntorium  of  Mela 
is  not  Cap  Creux.  [G.  L."] 

POSEIDO'NIUM,  or  POSI'DIUM  (UoaeiSciviuv, 
Thuc.  iv.  129  ; Posidium,  Liv.  xliv.  11),  the  SW.  cape 
of  Pallene,  probably  so  called  from  a temple  to  Posei- 
don, which  still  retains  its  name  vulgarly  pronounced 
Posidhi.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  156.) 
Muller  {Geog.  Graec.  Min.  vol.  i.  p.  52)  identifies  it 
with  the  Thrambeis  of  Scylax  (p.  26 ; comp, 
©epdyugw,  Herod,  vii.  123  j <dpdp€os:  Eth.  @pap- 
6ov(Uos,  Steph.  B. ; Lycophr.  1405),  which  Leake 
and  Kiepert  place  near  the  Canastraeum  Prom.;  but 
as  Scylax  interposes  Scione  between  them,  Thram- 
beis corresponds  better  with  Posidhi.  [E.  B.  J.] 

POSI'DIUM  or  POSEI'DIUM  (noo-ei'Siov),  the 
name  of  several  promontories  sacred  to  Poseidon. 

1.  In  Europe.  1.  A promontory  on  the  coast 
of  Lucania,  opposite  to  the  little  island  of  Leucosia, 
from  which  it  is  still  called  Punta  della  Licosa. 
[Leucosia.] 

2 The  SW.  cape  of  Pallene  in  Macedonia,  also 
called  Poseidonium.  [Poseidonium.] 

3.  A promontory  in  Chaonia  in  Epeirus,  between 
Onchesmus  and  Buthrotum,  opposite  the  NE.  of 
Corcyra.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  324;  Ptol.'iii.  14.  § 4; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  92.) 

4.  A promontory  in  Thessaly,  in  the  district 
Phthiotis,  described  by  Strabo  as  lying  between  the 
Maliac  and  Pagasaean  gulfs,  is  the  promontory 
closing  the  Pagasaean  gulf  on  the  S.  It  is  called 
Zelasium  by  Livy,  now  C.  Stavros  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
330,  Fr.  32;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 17;  Liv.  xxxi.  46; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  351). 

POSI'DIUM  or  POSEI'DIUM  (Hoo-elStov).  II. 
In  Asia.  1.  The  easternmost  promontory  of  the 
island  of  Samos.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  637.) 

2.  A promontory  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island 
of  Chios  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  644;  Ptol.  v.  2.  § 30),  now 
called  Cape  Helene. 

3.  A promontory  of  Bithynia,  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  bay  of  Cios  nr  Myrleia,  forming  the 
termination  of  Mount  Arganthonius,  is  now  called 
Cape  Bozburun,  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  (Ptol.  v.  1. 
§ 4;  Marcian,  p.  70;  Scylax,  p.  35,  where  it  is 
called  simply  aKpcoT'(]piov  rod  Kiavov  k6\ttov.') 

4.  A promontory  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  7 stadia 
to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Mandane,  is  now  called 
C.  Kizliman.  (Stadiasm.  Mar.  Magn.  § 175.) 

5.  A promontory  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Caria, 

south  of  Miletus,  to  the  territory  of  which  it  be- 
longed. It  forms  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
lasian  bay,  and  also  contained  a small  town  of  the 
same  name.  (Polyb.  xvi.  1 ; Strab.  xiv.  pp.  632, 
651,  658;  Plin.  v.  31;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  17;  Stadi- 
asm.  Mar.  Magn.  §§  273,  275,  276.)  Its  modern 
name  is  C.  Baba  or  del  Arbor  a.  [L.  S.] 

6.  A promontory  in  Arabia,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Heroopolis,  where  was  a 
grove  of  palm-trees,  and  an  altar  to  Poseidon,  which 
was  erected  by  Ariston,  whom  one  of  the  Ptolemies 
had  sent  to  explore  the  Arabian  gulf.  This  pro- 
montory is  now  called  Ras  Mohammed.  (Artemid. 
ap.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  776;  Diod.  iii.  42.)  Strabo,  or 
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his  copyist,  erroneously  says  that  it  lies  within  the 
Aelanitic  recess.  (See  the  notes  of  Groskurd  and 
Kramer.) 

7.  A promontory  in  Arabia,  E.  of  the  Straits  of 
the  Red  Sea  (Bab-el-Mandeb,  Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 8), 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  No.  6,  as  some 
modern  writers  have  done. 

8.  A town  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  in  the  district 
Cassiotis,  lying  S.  of  Mt.  Casius.  There  are  still 
remains  of  this  town  at  Posseda.  (Strab.  xvi.  pp. 
751,753  ; Ptol.  V.  15.  § 3 ; Plin.  v.  20.  s.  18.) 

POSIDONlAjPOSIDONlATES  SINUS.  [Pae- 

STU3I.] 

POSTU'MIA  or  POSTUMIA'NA  CASTRA,  a 
fortress  in  Hispania  Baetica,  seated  on  a hill  near 
the  river  Salsum  (Hirt.  B.  Hisp.  8);  probably  the 
modern  Salado,  between  Osuha  and  Antequera. 
(Mariana,  iii.  2;  Florez,  Esp.  S.  x.  p.  150,  xii.  p. 
14.)  [T.H.D.] 

PO'TAMI  (noTa^uot),  a fort  on  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  with  a harbour  for 
small  craft.  According  to  Arrian  (^Peripl.  P.  E 
p.  15)  it  was  150  stadia  to  the  NE.  of  Ste- 
phane,  but.  according  to  others  only  120.  (Mar- 
cian, p.  72;  Anonym.  Feripl.  P.  E.  p.  7,  who  places 
it  100  stadia  to  the  SW.  of  Cape  Syrias.)  [L.S.] 
POTA'MIA  (IloTa/xia),  a district  in  the  SW. 
of  Paphlagonia  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xii.  p.  562), 
but  without  defining  its  extent  or  limits.  [L.  S.] 
PO'TAMUS,  or  PO'TAMI.  [Attica,  p.  331,  b.] 
PO'TANA  (Tldrava,  Agatharch.  de  Mar.Erythr 
§ 104,  ed  Paris,  1855),  a place  mentioned  by  Aga- 
tharchides,  which  Alexander  the  Great  founded  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus.  Diodorus  calls  it  U6Tavai  (iii. 
46).  It  has  been  suspected,  with  some  reason,  that  the 
name  in  both  of  these  authors  is  an  error  for  Pattala 
(the  present  Tatta),  which  is  spoken  of  in  similar 
terms  by  Arrian  (^Anab.  v.  4,  vi.  17,  Indie,  c.  2) 
and  by  Pliny  (ii.  75).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
name  may  readily  be  conceived  as  a Graecism  for 
Patan,  a common  Indian  word  for  a town  or 
city.  [V.] 

POTE'NTIA.  1.  (UoT€PTia:  Potentinus : Sta 

Maria  a Potenza),  a town  of  Picenum,  situated  on 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  still  .called  the  Potenza,  and 
18  miles  S.  of  Ancona.  We  have  no  means  of  de- 
termining whether  or  not  there  was  an  ancient  town 
on  the  spot  previous  to  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Picenum  ; but  in  b.  c.  184  a Roman  colony  was 
settled  there,  at  the  same  time  with  that  at  Pisau- 
rum  in  Umbria.  (Liv.  xxxix.  44;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  15. 
The  older  editions  of  Livy  have  Pollentia,  but  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  true  reading  is  Potentia.) 
It  was,  as  well  as  the  latter,  a “ colonia  civium,” 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  risen  to  a posi- 
tion of  importance ; and  with  the  exception  of  an 
incidental  notice  in  Cicero  of  an  earthquake 
that  occurred  in  its  territory  (Cic.  de  Harusp. 
Resp.  28),  no  mention  of  its  name  is  found  in  his- 
tory. It  is,  however,  mentioned  by  all  the  geogra- 
phers as  one  of  the  towns  of  Picenum,  and  at  a later 
period  its  name  is  still  found  in  the  Itineraries. 
(Strab.  V.  p 241  ; Mel.  ii.  4.  § 6 ; Plin.  iii.  13. 
s.  18  ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 21;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  101,  313  ; 
Tab.  Peut.')  From  the  Liber  Coloniarum  we  learn 
that  it  had  received  a fresh  body  of  colonists,  though 
it  is  uncertain  at  what  period  (^Lib.  Colon,  pp 
226,  257);  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having 
retained  the  rank  of  a colony  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. (Zumpt,  de  Col.  p.  336).  It  became  an 
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episcopal  see  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity;  and 
the  time  of  its  decay  or  destruction  seems  to  he  un- 
known ; but  the  site  is  now  wholly  deserted.  Con- 
siderable remains  of  the  ancient  city  wei*e  still  visi- 
ble in  the  time  of  Holstenius  in  the  plain  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Potenza,  near  its  mouth ; and  the 
name  is  still  retained  by  an  ancient  church  and 
abbey  called  Sta  Maria  a Potenza,  about  a mile 
from  the  Porto  di  Recanati.  (Holsten.  Not.  ad 
Cluver.  p.  1.34.) 

2.  (UoTevTLa,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Potentinus;  Potenza'), 
a city  of  the  interior  of  Lucania,  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Casuentus  or  Basiento,  not  far  from 
its  source,  and  above  60  miles  from  the  gulf  of 
Tarentum.  No  mention  of  it  occurs  in  history,  and 
though  it  is  noticed  by  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  the 
Liber  Coloniarum,  among  the  municipal  towns  of 
Lucania,  we  have  no  indication  of  its  superior  im- 
portance. But  from  the  numerous  inscriptions  dis- 
covered there,  it  is  evident  that  it  was,  under  the 
Roman  empire,  a flourishing  municipal  town,  and 
must  at  that  period  have  been  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable in  Lucania,  the  towns  of  that  province 
having  for  the  most  part  fallen  into  great  decay. 
The  Itineraries  give  us  two  lines  of  road  passing 
through  Potentia,  the  one  from  Venusia  southwards 
towards  Grumentum  and  Nerulum,  the  other  from 
Salernum  and  the  valley  of  the  Silarus,  which  appears 
to  have  been  continued  in  the  direction  of  Tarentum. 
(Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  15;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 70;  Lib.  Col. 
p.  209;  rtin.  Ant.  p.  104;  Tab.  Pent.’,  Mommsen 
I.  R.  N.  pp.  23,  24.)  The  modern  city  of  Potenza 
is  the  capital  of  the  Basilicata^  a province  which 
comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  Lucania: 
it  does  not  occupy  precisely  the  site  of  the  ancient 
town,  the  remains  of  which  are  visible  at  a place 
called  La  Murata,  in  the  valley  below  the  modern 
city.  (Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  435.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

POTHEREUS,  a river  of  Crete  mentioned  by 
Vitruvius  (i.  4),  is  identified  by  some  with  the  Ca- 
tarrhactes  of  Ptolemy.  [Catarrhactes.] 

POTIDAEA.  [Cassandreia.] 

POTIDA'NIA  (IloTjSovla ; Eth.  noridayidrrjs),  a 
town  in  Aetolia  Epictetus,  on  the  borders  of  Locris, 
and  one  day’s  march  from  Oeneon.  (Thuc.  iii.  96 ; 
Liv.  xxviii.  1 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

PO'TNIAE  (ndryiai:  Eth.  noryteiys,  fern.  ITot- 
vtds),  a village  of  Boeotia,  oh  the  road  from  Thebes 
to  Plataea,  distant  10  stadia  from  the  fonner  city. 
It  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  and  con- 
tained a grove  sacred  to  Demeter  and  Cora  (Proser- 
pine). Potniae  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
residence  of  Glaucus,  who  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his 
infuriated  mares.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  4.  § 51 ; Paus.  ix. 
8-  §§  1,  3;  Steph.  B.  5.  Phn.  xxv.  8.  s.  53; 
Virg.  Georg,  iii.  268  ; Ov.  Ihis^  557  ; Diet,  of 
Biogr.  art.  Glaucus.)  According  to  Strabo  (p. 
412)  some  authorities  regarded  Potniae  as  the  Hy- 
pothebae  of  Homer  (/?.  ii.  505).  Gell  places  Potniae 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  village  of  Taki. 
(Gell,  Itinerary,  p.  110;  comp.  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  323.) 

PRAASPA.  [Phraata.] 

PRA'CTIUS  (ripd/cTtos),  a small  river  in  the 
north  of  Troas,  flowing  from  Mount  Ida,  and  dis- 
charging itself  into  the  Hellespont  a little  below 
Percote.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  835;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  590; 
Arrian,  Anab.  i.  12.  § 6.)  Some  identify  it  with 
the  modern  Borgas,  and  others  with  the  Muskakoi- 
Su.  [L.  S.] 

PRAENESTE  (^UpaiveaTos , Strab.  Appian; 
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Tlpatvecre,  Dion  Cass.  : Eth.  TlpaiveaTivos,  or 
npairearrjvds,  Pi'aenestinus : Palestrina),  one  of 
the  most  ancient,  as  well  as  in  early  times  one 
of  the  most  powerful  and  important,  of  the  ci- 
ties of  Latium.  It  was  situated  on  a projecting 
point  or  spur  of  the  Apennines,  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  Alban  Hills,  and  nearly  due  E.  of 
Rome,  from  which  it  was  distant  23  miles. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  238;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  302;  Westphal, 
Romische  Kampagne,  p.  106.)  Vaidous  mythical 
tales  were  current  in  ancient  times  as  to  its  founder 
and  origin.  Of  these,  that  adopted  by  Virgil  as- 
cribed its  foundation  to  Caeculus,  a reputed  son  of 
Vulcan  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  678);  and  this,  we  learn 
from  Solinus,  was  the  tradition  preserved  by  the 
Praenestines  themselves  (Solin.  2.  § 9).  Another 
tradition,  obviously  of  Greek  origin,  derived  its 
name  and  foundation  from  Praenestus,  a son  of 
Latinus,  the  offspring  of  Ulysses  and  Circe  (Steph. 
B.  s.  v.\  Solin.  I.C.).  Strabo  also  calls  it  a Greek 
city,  and  tells  us  that  it  was  previously  called 
TloXvaricpavos  (Strab.  v.  p.  238).  Another  form 
of  the  same  name  name  is  given  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9), 
who  tells  us  its  original  name  was  Stephane.  And 
finally,  as  if  to  complete  the  series  of  contradictions, 
its  name  is  found  in  the  lists  of  the  reputed  colonies  of 
Alba,  the  foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Latinus 
Silvius  (Viet.  Grig.  Gent.  Rom.  17;  Diod.  vii.  ap. 
Euseb.  Arm.  p.  185).  But  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  the  earlier  traditions  were  those  which  assigned 
it  a more  ancient  and  independent  origin.  The 
first  mention  of  its  name  in  history  is  in  the  list  of 
the  cities  of  the  Latin  League,  as  given  by  Diony- 
sius, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  having  formed 
an  important  member  of  that  confederacy.  (Dionys. 
V.  61.)  But  as  early  as  b.c.  499,  according  to 
Livy,  it  quitted  the  cause  of  the  confederates  and 
joined  the  Romans,  an  event  which  that  historian 
places  just  before  the  battle  of  Regillus.  (Liv.  ii. 
1 9.)  Whether  its  separation  from  the  rest  of  the 
liatins  was  permanent  or  not,  w'e  have  no  inform- 
ation; but  on  the  next  occasion  when  the  name  of 
Praeneste  occurs,  it  was  still  in  alliance  with  Rome, 
and  suffered  in  consequence  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Aequians  and  Volscians,  B.  c.  462  (Liv.  iii.  8). 
The  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  seems,  however, 
to  have  introduced  a change  in  the  relations  of  the 
two  cities.  Shortly  after  that  event  (b.  c.  383)  the 
Praenestines  are  mentioned  as  making  hostile  in- 
cursions into  the  territories  of  the  Gabians  and 
Labicans : the  Romans  at  first  treated  this  breach  of 
faith  with  neglect,  apparently  from  unwillingness  to 
provoke  so  powerful  an  enemy ; but  the  next  year, 
the  Praenestines  having  sent  an  anny  to  the  support 
of  the  revolted  colonists  of  Velitrae,  war  was  for- 
mally declared  against  them.  The  Praenestines  now 
joined  their  former  enemies  the  Volscians,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  them,  took  by  storm  the  Roman 
colony  of  Satricum.  (Liv.  vi.  21,  22.)  The  next 
year  the  Volscians  were  defeated  in  a great  battle 
by  Camillus,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  Prae- 
nestines as  taking  part  in  it.  The  following  season, 
however  (b.  c.  380),  they  levied  a large  army,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  domestic  dissensions  at 
Rome,  which  impeded  the  levying  of  troops,  they 
advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city.  From  thence 
they  withdrew  to  the  banks  of  the  Allia,  where  they 
were  attacked  and  defeated  by  T.  Quintius  Cincin- 
natus,  who  had  been  named  in  all  haste  dictator. 
So  complete  was  their  rout  that  they  not  only  fled 
in  confusion  to  the  very  gates  of  Praeneste,  but 
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Ciiicinnatus,  following  up  his  advantage,  reduced 
eight  towns  which  were  subject  to  Praeneste  by 
force  of  arms,  and  compelled  the  city  itself  to  sub- 
mission (Liv.  vi.  26 — 29).  There  can  be  little 

doubt  that  the  statement  of  Livy  which  represents 
this  as  an  unqualified  surrender  (deditio)  is  one  of 
the  exaggerations  so  common  in  the  early  Roman 
history,  but  the  inscription  noticed  by  him,  which 
was  placed  by  Cincinnatus  under  the  statue  of 
J upiter  Imperator,  certainly  seems  to  have  claimed 
the  capture  of  Praeneste  itself  as  well  as  its  de- 
pendent towns.  (Fest.  s.  v.  Trientem.  p.  363.) 

Yet  the  very  next  year  the  Praenestines  were 
again  in  arms,  and  stimulated  the  other  Latin  cities 
against  Rome.  (Liv.  vi.  30.)  With  this  exception 
we  hear  no  more  of  them  for  some  time;  but  a 
notice  which  occurs  in  Diodorus  that  they  concluded 
a truce  with  Rome  in  b.  c.  351,  shows  that  they 
were  still  acting  an  independent  part,  and  kept  aloof 
from  the  other  Latins.  (Diod.  xvi.  45.)  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  they  took  a prominent  part  in  the 
great  Latin  War  of  b.  c.  340.  In  the  second  year 
of  that  war  they  sent  forces  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Pedani,  and,  though  defeated  by  the  consul  Aemilius, 
they  continued  the  contest  the  next  year  together 
with  the  Tiburtines;  and  it  was  the  final  defeat  of 
their  combined  forces  by  Camillus  at  Pedum  (b.  c. 
338)  that  eventually  terminated  the  struggle.  (Liv. 
viii.  12 — 14.)  In  the  peace  which  ensued,  the 
Praenestines,  as  well  as  their  neighbours  of  Tibur, 
were  punished  by  the  loss  of  a part  of  their  ter- 
ritory, but  in  other  respects  their  position  remained 
unchanged:  they  did  not,  like  the  other  cities  of 
Latium,  receive  the  Roman  franchise,  but  continued 
to  subsist  as  a nominally  independent  state,  in  al- 
liance with  the  powerful  I’epublic.  They  furnished 
like  the  other  “socii”  their  quota  of  troops  on  their 
own  separate  account,  and  the  Praenestine  auxili- 
aries are  mentioned  in  several  instances  as  forming 
a separate  body.  Even  in  the  time  of  Polybius  it 
was  one  of  the  places  which  retained  the  Jus  Exilii, 
and  could  afford  shelter  to  persons  banished  from 
Rome.  (Pol.  vi.  14.) 

On  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy  the  fidelity  of 
the  Praenestines  seems  to  have  been  suspected,  and 
tlie  Romans  compelled  them  to  deliver  hostages. 
(Zonar.  viii.  3.)  Shortly  afterwards  Praeneste  was 
the  point  from  whence  that  monarch  turned  back 
on  his  advance  to  Rome.  There  is  no  probability 
that  he  took  the  town.  Eutropius  says  merely  that 
he  advanced  to  Praeneste;  and  the  expression  of 
Florus  that  he  looked  down  upon  Rome  from  the 
citadel  of  Praeneste  is  probably  only  a rhetorical 
fl  >urish  of  that  inaccurate  writer.  (Flor.  ii.  18; 
Eutrop.  ii.  12.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War  a body 
of  Praenestine  troops  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  gallant  defence  of  Casilinum  against  Hannibal, 
and  though  ultimately  compelled  to  surrender,  they 
were  rewarded  for  their  valour  and  fidelity  by  the 
Roman  senate,  while  the  highest  honours  were  paid 
them  in  their  native  city.  (Liv.  xxiii.  19,  20.)  It 
is  remarkable  that  they  refused  to  accept  the  offer 
of  the  Roman  franchise;  and  the  Praenestines  in 
general  retained  their  independent  position  till  the 
})eriod  of  the  Social  War,  when  they  received  the 
Roman  franchise  together  with  the  other  alhes. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  65.) 

In  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  Praeneste 
bore  an  important  part.  It  was  occupied  by  Cinna 
when  he  was  driven  from  Rome  in  b.  c.  87  (Appian, 
B.  C.  i.  65)  ami  appears  to  have  continued  in  the 
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hands  of  the  Marian  party  till  b.  c.  82,  w'hen  it 
afforded  a shelter  to  the  younger  Marius  with  the 
remains  of  his  army,  after  his  defeat  by  Sulla  at 
Sacriportus.  The  natural  strength  of  the  city  had 
been  greatly  increased  by  new  fortifications,  so  that 
Sulla  abandoned  all  idea  of  reducing  it  by  force  of 
arms,  and  was  content  to  draw  lines  of  circum- 
vallation  round  it,  and  trust  to  the  slower  process  of 
a blockade,  the  command  of  which  he  entrusted  to 
Lucretius  Ofella,  while  he  himself  carried  on  opera- 
tions in  the  field  against  the  other  leaders  of  the 
Marian  party.  Repeated  attempts  were  made  by 
these  generals  to  relieve  Praeneste,  but  without 
effect ; and  at  length,  after  the  great  battle  at  the 
Colline  Gate  and  the  defeat  of  the  Samnite  general 
Pontius  Telesinus,  the  inhabitants  opened  their 
gates  to  Ofella.  Marias,  despairing  of  safety,  after 
a vain  attempt  to  escape  by  a subterranean  passage, 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  87 — 
94  ; Plut.  Mar.  46,  Sull  28,  29,  32  ; Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  26,  27  ; Liv.  Epit.  Ixxxvii.,  Ixxxviii.)  The  city 
itself  was  severely  punished  ; all  the  citizens  without 
distinction  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  town 
given  up  to  plunder;  its  fortifications  were  dis- 
mantled, and  a military  colony  settled  by  Sulla  in 
possession  of  its  territory.  (Appian,  1.  c. ; Lucan, 

ii.  194;  Strab.  v.  p.  239;  Flor.  iii.  21.)  The 
town  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  transferred 
from  the  hill  to  the  plain  beneath,  and  the  temple 
of  Fortune  with  its  appurtenances  so  extended  and 
enlarged  as  to  occupy  a great  part  of  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city.  (Nibby,  Dintorni,  vol.  ii.  p.  481  ; 
but  see  Bormann,  Alt.  Lat.  Chorogr.  p.  207,  note 
429.) 

But  the  citadel  .still  remained,  and  the  natural 
strength  of  the  position  rendered  Praeneste  always  a 
place  of  importance  as  a stronghold.  Hence,  we 
find  it  mentioned  as  one  of  the  points  which  Catiline 
was  desirous  to  occupy,  but  which  had  been  stu- 
diously guarded  by  Cicero  (Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  3);  and 
at  a later  period  L.  Antonius  retired  thither  in  b.  c. 
41,  on  the  first  outbreak  of  his  dispute  with  Octa- 
vian,  and  from  thence  endeavoured  to  dictate  terms 
to  his  rival  at  Rome.  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  M.  Anto- 
nius took  refuge  there  at  the  same  time.  (Appian, 

B.  C.  V.  2\,  23,  29.)  From  this  time  we  hear  but 
little  of  Pi-aeneste  in  history ; it  is  probable  from 
the  terms  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  both  by  Strabo 
and  Appian,  that  it  never  recovered  the  blow  in- 
flicted on  its  prosperity  by  Sulla  (Strab.  1.  c. ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  i.  94);  but  the  new  colony  established 
at  that  time  rose  again  into  a flourishing  and  con- 
siderable town.  Its  proximity  to  Rome  and  its  ele- 
vated and  healthy  situation  made  it  a favourite 
resort  of  the  Romans  during  the  summer,  aud  the 
poets  of  the  first  century  of  the  Empire  abound  in 
allusions  to  it  as  a cool  and  pleasant  place  of  sub- 
urban retirement.  (Juv.  iii.  190,  xiv.  88  ; Martial, 

X.  30.  7;  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  2.  15;  Plin.  Ep.  v.  6.  § 45  ; 
Flor.  i.  11.)  Among  others  it  was  much  frequented 
by  Augustus  himself,  and  was  a favourite  place  of 
retirement  of  Horace.  (Suet.  Aug.  72  ; Hor.  Carm. 

iii.  4.  23,  Ep.  i.  2.  1.)  Tiberius  also  recovered 
there  from  a dangerous  attack  of  illness  (Gell. 
N.  A.  xvi.  13)  ; and  Hadrian  built  a villa  there, 
which,  though  not  comparable  to  his  celebx’ated  villa 
at  Tibur,  was  apparently  on  an  extensive  scale.  It 
was  there  that  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius  was  residing 
v/hen  he  lost  his  son  Aiinius  Verus,  a child  of  seven 
years  old.  (Jul.  Capit.  M.  Ant.  21.) 

Praeneste  appears  to  have  always  retained  its 
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colonial  rank  and  condition.  Cicero  mentions  it  by 
tiie  title  of  a Colonia  (Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  3);  and  though 
neither  Phny  nor  the  Liber  Coloniarum  give  it  that 
appellation,  its  colonial  dignity  under  the  Empire 
is  abundantly  attested  by  numerous  inscriptions. 
(Zumpt,  cfe  Colon,  p.  254  ; Lib.  Colon,  p.  236  ; 
Orell.  Inscr.  1831,  3051,  &c.)  A.  Gellius  indeed 
has  a story  that  the  Praenestines  applied  to  Tiberius 
as  a favour  to  be  changed  from  a colony  into  a 
Municipium  ; but  if  their  request  was  really  granted, 
as  he  asserts,  the  change  could  have  lasted  for  but 
a short  time.  (Cell.  N.  A.  xvi.  13  ; Zumpt,  1.  c.) 

We  find  scarcely  any  mention  of  Praeneste  to- 
wards the  decline  of  the  Western  Empire,  nor  does 
its  name  figure  in  the  Gothic  wars  which  followed  : 
but  it  appears  again  under  the  Lombard  kings,  and 
bears  a conspicuous  part  in  the  middle  ages.  At 
this  period  it  was  commonly  known  as  the  Civitas 
Praenestina,  and  it  is  this  form  of  the  name — which 
is  already  found  in  an  inscription  of  a.  d.  408 
(Orell.  Inscr.  105) — that  has  been  gradually  cor- 
rupted into  its  modem  appellation  of  Palestrina. 

The  modem  city  is  built  almost  entirely  upon 
the  site  and  gigantic  substructions  of  the  temple  of 
Fortune,  which,  after  its  restoration  and  enlarge- 
ment by  Sulla,  occupied  the  whole  of  the  lower 
slope  of  the  hill,  the  summit  of  which  was  crowned 
by  the  ancient  citadel.  This  hill,  which  is  of  very 
considerable  elevation  (being  not  less  than  2400 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  more  than  1200  above  its 
immediate  base),  projects  like  a great  buttress  or 
bastion  from  the  angle  of  the  Apennines  towards 
the  Alban  Hills,  so  that  it  looks  down  upon  and 
seems  to  command  the  whole  of  the  Campagna 
around  Rome.  It  is  this  position,  combined  with 
the  great  strength  of  the  citadel  arising  from  the 
elevation  and  steenness  of  the  hill  on  which  it 
stands,  that  rendered  Praeneste  a position  of  such 
importance.  The  site  of  the  ancient  citadel,  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  is  now  occupied  by  a castle  of 
the  middle  ages  called  Castel  S.  Pietro  : but  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  ancient  walls  still  remains, 
constructed  in  a very  massive  style  of  polygonal 
blocks  of  limestone ; and  two  irregular  lines  of  wall 
of  similar  constniction  descend  from  thence  to  the 
lower  town,  which  they  evidently  .served  to  connect 
with  the  citadel  above.  The  lower,  or  modem  town, 
rises  in  a somewhat  pyramidal  manner  on  successive 
terraces,  supported  by  walls  or  facings  of  polygonal 
masonry,  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  w'alls  of  the 
city.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  successive 
stages  or  terraces  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  temple 
of  Fortune ; but  it  is  probable  that  they  are  of 
much  older  date  than  the  time  of  Sulla,  and  pre- 
viously formed  part  of  the  ancient  city,  the  streets 
of  which  may  have  occupied  these  lines  of  terraces 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  modern  town  do 
at  the  present  day.  There  are  in  all  five  successive 
terraces,  the  highest  of  which  was  crowned  by  the 
temple  of  Fortune  properly  so  called, — a circular 
building  with  a vaulted  roof,  the  ruins  of  which 
remained  till  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  when 
they  were  destroyed  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  Below 
this  was  a hemicycle,  or  semicircular  building, 
with  a portico,  the  plan  of  which  may  be  still 
traced  ; and  on  one  of  the  inferior  terraces  there 
still  remains  a mosaic,  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most 
perfect  and  interesting  in  existence.  Various  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  restore  the  plan  and 
elevation  of  the  temple,  an  edifice  wholly  unlike  any 
other  of  its  kind  ; but  they  are  all  to  a great  extent 
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conjectural.  A detailed  account  of  the  exi.'ting 
remains,  and  of  all  that  can  be  traced  of  the  plan 
and  arrangement,  will  be  found  in  Nibby.  CDin- 
torn%  vol.  ii.  p.  494 — 510.) 

The  celebrity  of  the  shrine  or  sanctuary  of  For- 
tune at  Praeneste  is  attested  by  many  ancient 
writers  (Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  61  ; Sil.  Ital.  viii.  366 ; 
Lucan,  ii.  194  ; Strab.  v.  p.  238),  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  derived  its  origin  from  an  early 
period.  Cicero,  who  speaks  of  the  temple  in  his 
time  as  one  of  great  antiquity  as  well  as  splendour, 
gives  us  a legend  derived  from  the  records  of  the 
Praenestines  concerning  its  foundation,  and  the  in- 
stitution of  the  oracle  known  as  the  Sortes  Prae- 
nestinae,  which  was  closely  associated  with  the 
worship  of  Fortune.  (Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  41.)  So  ce- 
lebrated was  this  mode  of  divination  that  not  only 
Romans  of  distinction,  but  even  foreign  potentates, 
are  mentioned  as  consulting  them  (Val.  Max.  i. 
3.  §1;  Liv.  xlv.  44;  Propert.  iii.  24.  3);  and 
though  Cicero  treats  them  with  contempt,  as  in  his 
day  obtaining  credit  only  with  the  vulgar,  we  are 
told  by  Suetonius  that  Tiberius  was  deterred  by 
religious  scruples  from  interfering  with  them,  and 
Domitian  consulted  them  every  year.  Alexander 
Severus  also  appears,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  to 
have  done  the  same.  (Suet.  Tib.  63,  15; 

Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  4.)  Numerous  inscriptions 
also  prove  that  they  continued  to  be  frequently  con- 
sulted till  a late  period  of  the  Empire,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  establishment  of  Christianity  that 
the  custom  fell  altogether  into  disuse.  (Inscr.  ap. 
Bormann,  pp.  212,  213;  Orelli,  Inscr.  1756 — 1759.) 
The  Praenestine  goddess  seems  to  have  been  spe- 
cially known  by  the  name  of  Fortuna  Primigenia, 
and  her  worship  was  closely  associated  with  that  of 
the  infant  Jupiter.  (Cic.  de  Div.  1.  c. ; Inscr.  nt 
sup.')  Another  title  under  which  Jupiter  was  spe- 
cially worshipped  at  Praeneste  was  that  of  Jupiter 
Imperator,  and  the  statue  of  the  deity  at  Rome 
which  bore  that  appellation  was  considered  to  have 
been  brought  from  Praeneste  (Liv.  vi.  29). 

The  other  ancient  remains  which  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Palestrina  belong  to  the  later  city  or  the 
colony  of  Sulla,  and  are  situated  in  the  plain  at 
some  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Among 
these  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  villa  or  palace 
of  the  emperors,  which  appears  to  have  been  built 
by  Hadrian  about  A.  d.  134.  They  resemble  much 
in  their  general  style  those  of  his  villa  at  Tivoli, 
but  are  much  inferior  in  preservation  as  well  as  in 
extent.  Near  them  is  an  old  church  still  called 
Sta  Maria  della  Villa. 

It  was  not  far  from  this  spot  that  were  discovered 
in  1773  the  fragments  of  a Roman  calendar,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  which  was  arranged  by  the 
grammarian  Verrius  Flaccus,  and  set  up  by  him 
in  the  forum  of  Praeneste.  (Suet.  Gramm.  17.) 
They  are  commonly  called  the  Fasti  Praenestini,  and 
have  been  repeatedly  published,  first  by  Foggini 
(fol.  Romae,  1779),  with  an  elaborate  commen- 
tary; and  again  as  an  appendix  to  the  edition 
of  Suetonius  by  Wolf  (4  vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1802); 
also  in  Orelli  \lnscr.  vol.  ii.  p.  379,  &c.).  Not- 
with.standing  this  evidence,  it  is  improbable  that 
the  forum  of  Praeneste  was  so  far  from  the  foot  of 
the  hiU,  and  its  site  is  more  probably  indicated  by 
the  discovery  of  a number  of  pedestals  with  honorary 
inscriptions,  at  a spot  near  the  SW.  angle  of  the 
modern  city.  These  inscriptions  range  over  a period 
from  the  reign  of  Tiberius  to  the  fifth  century,  thus 
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tending  to  prove  the  continued  importance  of  Prae- 
neste  throughout  the  period  of  the  Roman  Jimpire. 
(Nibby,  vol.  ii.  pp.  513 — 515;  Foggini,  l.c.  pp.  v. — 
viii.)  Other  inscriptions  mention  the  existence  of  a 
theatre  and  an  amphitheatre,  a portico  and  curia, 
and  a spoliarium;  but  no  remains  of  any  of  these 
edifices  can  be  traced.  (Gruter,  Imcr.  p.  132; 
Orelli,  Imcr.  2532 ; Bormann,  note  434.) 

The  celebrated  giammarian  Verrius  Flaccus,  al- 
ready mentioned,  was  probably  a native  of  Prae- 
neste,  as  was  also  the  well-known  author  Aelianus, 
who,  though  he  wrote  in  Greek,  was  a Roman  citi- 
zen by  birth.  (Suid,  s.  v.  AlAiavos).  The  family 
of  the  Anicii  also,  so  illustrious  under  the  Empire, 
seems  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  Praeneste,  as 
a Q.  Anicius  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  a magistrate 
of  that  city  as  early  as  b.  c.  304.  (Plin.  xxxiii.  1. 
s.  6.)  It  is  probable  also  that  in  Livy  (xxiii.  19) 
we  should  read  M.  Anicius  for  Manicius.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  Praenestines  appear  to  have  had 
certain  dialectic  peculiarities  which  distinguished 
them  from  the  other  Latins ; these  are  more  than 
once  alluded  to  by  Plautus,  as  well  as  by  later 
grammarians.  (Plant,  I'rinum.  iii.  1.  «,  True.  iii. 
2.  23;  Quintil.  Inst.  i.  5.  § 56  ; Fest.  s.  v.  Nephren- 
dis,  Id.  s.  V.  Tongere.') 

The  territory  of  Praeneste  was  noted  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  nuts,  which  are  noticed  by  Cato. 
(R.  R.  8,  143 ; Plin.  xvii.  13.  s.  21  ; Naevius,  ap. 
Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  18).  Hence  the  Praenestines 
themselves  seem  to  have  been  nicknamed  Nuculae; 
tiiough  another  explanation  of  the  tenn  is  given  by 
Festus,  who  derives  it  from  the  walnuts  (nuces) 
with  which  the  Praenestine  garrison  of  Casilinum 
is  said  to  have  been  fed.  (Cic.  de  Or.  ii.  62;  Fest. 
s.v.  Nuculae.^  Pliny  also  mentions  the  roses  of  Prae- 
neste as  among  the  most  celebrated  in  Italy ; and  its 
wine  is  noticed  by  Athenaeus,  tliough  it  was  ap- 
parently not  one  of  the  choicest  kinds.  (Plin.  xxi. 
4.  s.  10;  Athen.  i.  p.  26,  f.) 

It  is  evident  from  the  narrative  of  Livy  (vi. 
29)  that  Praeneste  in  the  days  of  its  independence, 
like  Tibur,  had  a considerable  territory,  with  at 
least  eight  smaller  towns  as  its  dependencies; 
but  the  names  of  none  of  these  are  preserved  to  us, 
and  we  are  wholly  unable  to  fix  the  limits  of  its  ter- 
ritory. 

The  name  of  Via  Praenestina  was  given  to  the 
road  which,  proceeding  from  Rome  through  Gabii 
direct  to  Praeneste,  from  thence  rejoined  the  Via 
Latina  at  the  station  near  Anagnia.  It  will  be 
considered  in  detail  in  the  article  Via  Praenes- 
TINA.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PRAE'NETUS  (Hpaii/eTos),  a town  on  the  coast 
of  Bithynia,  on  the  north  side  of  Mount  Argantho- 
iiius,  and  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Sinus 
Astacenus.  It  was  situated  28  Roman  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Nicaea;  and  Stephanus  B.,  who  calls 
it  lipov^KTOs,  states  that  it  was  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians.  If  this  be  true,  it  would  be  a very 
ancient  place,  which  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  as  it 
is  mentioned  only  by  very  late  writers.  (Pallad.  Vit. 
Chrys.  p.  75;  Socrat.  vi.  16;  Hierocl.  p.  691,  where 
it  is  called  Prinetus;  Tab.  Peuting.,  where  it  is 
written  Pronetios  ) According  to  Cedrenus  (p.  457), 
it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Its  site  seems  to 
answer  to  that  of  Debrende.  [^L.  S.] 

PRAESTDIUM,  the  name  of  several  fortified 
places  established  by  the  Romans. 

1.  In  Lusitania,  on  the  Douro.  (Jtin.  Ant.  p. 
428.) 
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2.  In  Baetica,  on  the  road  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Anas  to  Emerita  (75.  431);  thought  by  some  to  be 
S.  Lucar  de  Guadiana. 

3.  In  Gallaecia,  not  far  from  the  Douro.  (Jb. 
422.) 

4.  In  Britannia  Romana,  in  the  territory  of  the 

Cornavii  (Not.  Imp.'),  supposed  to  be  Warwick. 
(Camden,  p.  602.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

PRAESTDIUM,  a military  post  on  the  Greater 
Syrtis,  between  Tagulae  or  Tugulae  (Kasr-el-AtecIi) 
and  Ad  Turrem.  (Peut.  Tab.)  The  result  of 
Barth's  (Wanderungen,  pp.  372 — 377)  laborious 
researches  upon  the  ancient  topography  of  the  Great 
Syrtis,  is  to  place  this  station  at  Jehudia,  where 
there  are  remains  of  antiquity.  [E.  B.  J.] 

PRAESIDIUM.  [Tarichiae.] 

PRAESTDIUM  POMPEII.  [Pompeii  Prae- 

SIDIUM.] 

PRAESII.  [Prasiaca.] 

PRAESTI  (Curt.  ix.  8.  § 11),  a people  of  the 
Panjdb,  who  were  conquered  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  Their  king  is  stated  by  Curtius  to  have 
been  named  Oxycanus.  He  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  same  ruler  who  is  called  by  Strabo  Por- 
ticanus  (xv.  p.  701).  His  name,  however,  occurs  in 
Aman.  (Anab.  vi.  16.)  As  Curtius  calls  the 
Praesti  a purely  Indian  nation,  it  is  not  unlikely, 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  names,  that  they  formed 
the  western  portion  of  the  great  empire  of  the 
Prasii..  [Prasiaca.]  [V.] 

PRAESUS,  or  PRASUS  (n/jaTcrov;  in  the  MSS. 
of  Strabo  Upaaos,  but  in  inscriptions  Upala-os,  Bbckh, 
Imcr.  vol.  ii.  p.  1 102 : Eth.  npaiaios,  more  rarely 
Tlpacaievs,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  a town  in  Crete,  be- 
longing to  the  Eteocretes,  and  containing  the  temple 
of  the  Dictaean  Zeus,  for  Mt.  Dicte  was  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Praesus.  (Strab.  x.  pp.  475,  478.)  There 
is  a difficulty  in  the  passage  of  Strabo,  describing 
the  position  of  this  town.  He  first  says  (p.  478) 
that  Praesus  bordered  upon  the  territory  of  Leben, 
and  was  distant  70  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  180 
from  Gortyn;  and  he  next  speaks  of  Praesus  as  lying 
between  the  promontories  Samonium  and  Cherso- 
nesus,  at  the  distance  of  60  stadia  from  the  sea. 
It  is  evident  that  these  are  two  different  places,  as 
a town,  whose  territory  was  contiguous  to  that  of 
Leben,  must  have  been  situated  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  island  ; while  the  other  town,  between  the 
promontories  of  Samonium  and  Chersonesus,  mubt 
have  been  at  the  eastern  end.  The  latter  is  the 
town  of  the  Eteocretes,  possessing  the  temple  of 
the  Dictaean  Zeus,  and  the  Praesus  usually  known 
in  history  : the  former  is  supposed  by  Mr.  Pashley 
(Crete,  vol.  i.  p.  289,  seq.)  to  be  a false  reading  for 
Priansus,  a town  mentioned  in  coins  and  inscriptions, 
which  he  accordingly  places  on  the  southern  coast 
between  Bienna  and  Leben.  In  this  he  is  followed 
by  Kiepert.  But  Bbckh  thinks  (Imcr.  vol.  ii.  p. 
405)  that  Updvaos,  or  Uplaveros  was  the  primitive 
form  of  the  name,  from  which  Tlpalaos,  or  npiaiaos 
(a  form  in  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  and  subsequently  Ilpacros, 
were  derived,  just  as  in  the  Aeolic  dialect  irdvaa 
became  Tralcra,  and  in  the  Attic  dialect  udoa. 
Kramer  (ad  Strab.  1.  c.)  adopts  the  opinion  of  Bbckh. 
Upon  the  whole  we  must  leave  uncertain  what  town 
was  intended  by  Strabo  in  the  former  of  the  above- 
mentioned  passages. 

The  territory  of  Praesus  extended  across  the 
island  to  either  sea.  (Scylax,  p.  18,  Huds.)  It  is 
said  to  have  been  the  only  place  in  Crete,  with  the 
exception  of  Polichna,  that  did  not  take  part  in  the 
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j expedition  against  Camicus  in  Sicily,  in  order  to 

! avenge  the  d^eath  of  Minos  (Herod,  vii.  170).  It 

I wa.s  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Hierapytiia. 

j (Strab.  X.  p.  479.)  Agathocles,  the  Babylonian, 

related  that  the  Praesii  were  accustomed  to  sacrifice 
swine  before  marriage.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  376.)  The 
ruins  of  Praesus  are  still  called  Praesus.  (Pashley, 
Crete,  vol.  i.  p.  290,  seq.;  Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p. 
i 413,  seq.) 


com  OF  PRAESUS  OR  PRIAN8US. 


PRAETO'RIA  AUGUSTA.  [Augusta  Prae- 

TORIA.] 

PRAETO'RIUM.  There  were  places  of  this  name 
m Gallia,  Hispania,  and  in  other  countries  which 
the  Romans  occupied.  A Praetorium  is  the  residence 
of  a praetor  and  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court. 
The  word  was  also  used  to  signify  a magnificent 
palatial  building.  The  Table  marks  a Praetorium 
in  Gallia,  on  a road  from  Augustoritum  {Limoges). 
At  the  Praetorium  the  i-oad  divides,  one  branch 
going  to  Augustonemetum  {Clermont  Ferrand  in 
\he  Auvergne)  and  the  other  to  Avaricum  {Bourges). 
It  is  not  possible  to  fix  the  site  of  this  Praeto- 
rium. [G.  L.] 

PRAETO'RIUM.  1.  A town  in  the  territory  of 
the  Lacetani,  in  the  NE.  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
and  on  the  road  from  Tarraco,  in  Gaul,  to  Barcino. 
{Itin.  Ant.  p.  398.)  Usually  identified  with  La 
Roca,  where  there  are  still  considerable  Roman  re- 
i|B  mains.  (Marca,  Hisp.  ii.  20.) 

■ 2.  {IleTovapia,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 17),  a place  in  the  most 

IT  N.  part  of  Britannia  Romana,  in  the  territoi-y  of  the 
* Parisi,  whence  there  was  a separate  road  from  the 
Roman  Wall  to  Eboracum  {Itin.  Ant.  pp.  464,  466.) 
It  is  supposed  by  Camden  (p.  871)  to  be  Beverley  in 
Yorkshire  ; by  others  it  has  been  variously  identified 
with  Patrington,  Hehherstow,  Hornsea,  Kingston, 

: and  Flamborough.  Some  writers  distinguish  the  Pe- 
ll^ tuaria  of  Ptolemy  from  the  Praetorium  of  the  Itine- 
!*rary;  and  Gale  {Itin.  p.  2Y)  identifies  the  former 
place  with  Auldby  on  the  Derwent.  [T.H.D.] 

I PRAETO'RIUM,  AD  (Ylpairdhpiov),  a place  in 
1 Upper  Pannonia,  south  of  the  Savus,  on  the  road 
! from  Siscia  to  Sirmium.  {Tab.  Peuting. ; Ptol.  ii. 

1.5.  § 6.)  It  was  probably  a place  where  a court 
! of  justice  was  held  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
I rounding  district,  or  it  contained  an  imperial  palace 
I where  the  emperors  put  up  when  travelling  in  that 
I country.  [L.  S.] 

I PRAETO'RIUM  AGRIPPI'NAE.  This  Prae- 
torium appears  in  the  Table,  and  is  distinguished 
by  the  representation  of  a large  building.  D’Anville 
conjectures  that  it  may  have  taken  its  name  from 
Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  the 
mother  of  Nero,  who  gave  her  name  to  the  Colonia 
Agrippinensis  {Cologne).  The  Praetorium  is  placed 
above  Lugdunum  Batavorum  {Leiden)  at  the  dis- 
tance of  11.  D’Anville  concludes  that  it  is  Room- 
burg  near  Leiden,  wliere  it  is  said  that  many  Roman 
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I antiquities  have  been  found.  (Ukert,  Gallien,  p. 
533.)  [G.  L.] 

PRAETO'RIUM  LATOVICO'RUM,  a place  in 
Upper  Pannonia,  oii  the  site  now  occupied  by  Neu- 
stddte,  on  the  river  Gurk.  {It.  Ant.  p.  259;  Tab. 
Peuting.,  called  simply  Praetorium.)  [L.  S.] 
PRAETU'TII  {UpaiTovTTioi,  Ptol.:  Fth.  Upai- 
TCTTiavds,  Pol.;  Praetutianus),  a tribe  of  Central 
Italy,  who  occupied  a district  of  Picenum,  bounded 
by  the  river  Vomanus  on  the  S.  and  apparently  by 
the  stream  called  by  Pliny  the  Albula  on  the  N. 
This  last  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty,  and  the 
text  of  Pliny  is  probably  corrupt  as  well  as  confused. 
He  appears  to  place  the  Albula  N.  of  the  Truentus ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  Praetutii  did  not  extend 
as  far  to  the  N.  as  the  latter  river,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  stream  now  called  the  Salinello  was  their 
northern  limit.  We  have  no  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Praetutii,  or  their  relation  to  the  Picentes, 
from  whom  they  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  to 
some  extent  a distinct  people,  though  more  frequently 
included  under  the  one  general  appellation.  The 
“ Ager  Praetutianus”  is  mentioned  by  Livy  and  Po- 
lybius, as  well  as  by  Pliny,  as  a well-known  district, 
and  Ptolemy  even  distinguishes  it  altogether  from 
Picenum,  in  which,  however,  it  was  certainly  gene- 
rally comprised.  (Pol.  iii.  88 ; Liv.  xxii.  9,  xxvii. 
43  ; Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18  ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 58.)  But 
the  name  seems  to  have  continued  in  general  use, 
and  became  cornapted  in  the  middle  ages  into  Pru- 
tium  and  Aprutium,  from  whence  the  modern  name 
of  Abruzzo  (now  applied  to  all  the  northernmost  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom  of  Naples)  is  generally  thought 
to  be  derived.  (Blondi  Flavii,  Italia  Illustrata, 
p.  394.)  The  chief  city  of  the  Praetutii  was  Inter- 
amna,  called  for  distinction’s  sake  Praetutiana,  which 
under  the  name  of  Teramo  is  still  the  chief  town 
of  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Abruzzi.  Ptolemy 
also  assigns  to  them  the  town  of  Beregra.  (Ptol. 
1.  c.)  Pliny  mentions  the  “ Ager  Palmensis  ” in 
close  connection  with  the  Praetutii  (“Ager  Prae- 
tutianus Palmensisque,”  Plin.  ?.c.);  but  this  appears 
to  have  been  only  a small  district,  which  was  cele- 
brated, as  was  the  Praetutian  region  generally,  for 
the  excellence  of  its  wines.  (Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8; 
Dioscor.  V.  19  ; Sil.  Ital.  xv.  568.)  [E.  H.  B.} 

PRAS  {Upas : Eth.  Updvres),  a town  of  Phthioti's 
in  Thessaly,  a little  S.  of  Pharsalus.  For  its  posi- 
tion see  Narthacium.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  3.  § 9, 
Ages.  2.  § 5;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

PRASIACA  {UpacnuKi},  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 53),  a 
very  extensive  and  rich  district  in  the  centre  of 
Hindostan,  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Sona,  whose  chief  town  was  the  celebrated  Palibo- 
thra.  The  name  of  its  inhabitants,  which  is  written 
with  .slight  differences  in  diflferent  authors,  is  most 
correctly  given  as  Prasii  by  Strabo  (xv.  p.  702,  703), 
and  by  Pliny  (vi.  19.  s.  22),  who  states  that  their 
king  supported  daily  no  less  than  150,000  foot, 
30,000  horse,  and  9000  elephants.  Diodorus  calls 
them  Praesii  (xvii.  93),  as  does  also  Plutarch. 
{Alex.  62.)  In  Curtius  again  they  occur  under 
the  form  of  Pharrasii  (ix.  2.  § 3).  It  was  to  the 
king  of  the  Prasii,  Sandrocottus  {Chandragupta), 
that  the  famous  mission  of  Megasthenes  by  Seleucus 
took  place.  (Plin.  1.  c. ; Curt.  ix.  2 ; Appian,  Syr. 
55;  Plut.  Afea;.  62;  Justin,  xv.  4.)  All  authors 
concur  in  stating  that  this  was  one  of  the  largest  of 
tlie  Indian  empires,  and  extended  through  the  richest 
part  of  India,  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Panjdb.  Thei  e 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Prasii  is  a Graecised  form  for 
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tlie  Sanscrit  Prachinas  (meaning  the  dwellers  in 
the  cast).  (Bohlen,  Alte  Indien,  i.  p.  33;  Ritter, 
Erdkunde,  vol.  v.  p.  460.)  [V.] 

PRA'SIAE  or  BRA'SIAE  (Upaatal,  Thuc.  Strab. 
Aristoph.  ; Tlpaala,  Scyl.  p.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 10; 
Bpaaiai,  Pans.:  Eth.  BpacndT7]s,  Pans.;  Upaaievs, 
Steph.  B.),  a town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia, 
described  by  Pausaiiias  as  the  farthest  of  the  Eleu- 
thero-Laconian  places  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  and 
as  distant  200  stadia  by  sea  from  Cyphanta.  (Pans, 
iii.  24.  § 3.)  Scylax  (Z.  c.)  speaks  of  it  as  a city 
and  a harbour.  The  name  of  the  town  was  derived 
by  the  inhabitants  from  the  noise  of  the  waves 
(^ISpd^eiu').  It  was  burnt  by  the  Athenians  in  tlie 
second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  b.  c.  430. 
(Thuc.  ii.  56;  Aristoph.  Pac.  242.)  Also  in  b.  c. 
414  the  Athenians,  in  conjunction  with  the  Argives, 
ravaged  the  coast  near  Prasiae.  (Thuc.  vi.  105.) 
In  the  Macedonian  period  Prasiae,  with  other  La- 
conian towns  on  this  coast,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Argives  (Polyb.  iv.  36);  whence  Strabo  calls  it 
one  of  the  Argive  towns  (viii.  p.  368),  though  in 
another  passage  he  says  that  it  belonged  at  an 
earlier  period  to  the  Lacedaemonians  (viii.  p.  374). 
It  was  restored  to  Laconia  by  Augustus,  who  made 
it  one  of  the  Eleuthero-Laconian  towns.  (Paus.  iii. 
21.  § 7,  iii.  24.  § 3.)  Among  the  curiosities  of 
Prasiae  Pausanias  mentions  a cave  wdiere  Ino  nursed 
Dionysus ; a temple  of  Asclepius  and  another  of 
Achilles,  and  a small  promontory  upon  which  stood 
four  brazen  figures  not  more  than  a foot  in  height. 
(Paus.  iii.  24.  §§  4,  5.)  Leake  places  Prasiae  at 
St.  Andrew  in  the  Thyreatis;  but  it  more  probably 
stood  at  Tyro,  which  is  the  site  assigned  to  it  by 
Boblaye,  Ross,  and  Curtius.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii. 
p.  484  ; Boblaye,  RecJierches,  §*c.  p.  102  ; Ross, 
Reisen  im  Peloponnes,  p.  165;  Curtius,  Pe/c»/>o»- 
nesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  306.  [See  Vol.  I.  pp.  727,  b., 
729,  a.] 

PRASIAE,  a demus  in  Attica.  [Vol.  I.  p. 
331,  b.] 

PRASIAS  LACUS.  [Cercinitis.] 

PRASII.  [Prasiaca.] 

PRASO'DES  SINUS  (^UpaacoSys  k6\ttos,  Ptol. 
vii.  4.  § 4),  a gulf  which  Ptolemy  places  on  the 
SW.  side  of  the  island  of  Taprobane  or  Ceylon.  No 
such  gulf  can  now  be  traced  upon  the  outline  of  this 
island ; and  there  would  seem  to  be  some  confusion 
between  the  gulf  and  a sea  to  which  the  geogra- 
pher gives  the  same  name  of  UpacrwdTjs,  and  which 
he  makes  extend  along  the  parallel  between  the 
island  of  Menuthias  (^Zanzibar  f)  and  the  Gulf  of 
Siam  (vii.  2.  § 1).  [V.] 

PRASUM  PKOMONTOTUUM  (npao-ov  aKpw- 
TVptou,  Ptol.  i.  7.  § 2,  seq.,  vii.  3.  § 6),  or  the  C. 
of  Leeks,  was  a headland  in  the  region  S.  of  Meroe, 
to  which  the  ancient  geographers  gave  the  appella- 
tion of  Barbarica.  The  position  of  Prasum  is  un- 
known ; for  it  is  impossible  to  identify  Prasum,  the 
Green  Promontory,  with  Cape  Delgado,  i.  e.  Cape 
Slender,  which,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a mere  line 
upon  the  water.  Neither  is  it  certain  that  Prasum, 
although  a lofty  rock,  was  a portion  of  the  main- 
land at  all,  inasmuch  as  the  coast  of  Zingebar,  where 
Prasum  is  probably  to  be  found,  is  distinguished 
alike  for  the  verdure  of  its  projections  and  the 
bright  green  islands  that  stretch  along  and  beyond 
them.  Moreover,  Agathemerus  (p.  57)  and  Mar- 
cianus  Heracleota  (ap.  Hudson,  Geog.  Min.  i.  p.  12) 
mention  a sea  in  this  region  called,  from  its  colour, 
Prasodes,  the  Green.  The  coast  and  islands  of 
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Zingebar  derive  their  rich  verdant  appearance  from 
the  prevalence  of  the  bombyx  or  cotton-tree.  All 
that  is  known  of  Prasum  is  that  it  was  100  or  150 
miles  S.  of  the  headland  of  Rhapta,  lat.  4°  S.,  and 
a station  for  that  obscure  but  active  and  remu- 
nerating trade  which  Aegypt  under  the  Ptolemies 
and  the  Caesars  carried  on  with  the  eastern  em- 
poria  of  Africa.  (Cooley,  Claudius  Ptolemy  and 
the  Nile,  pp.  88—90.)  [W.  B.  D.1 

PRASUS.  [Praesus.] 

PRECIA'NI,  a people  of  Aquitania,  who  sur- 
rendei  ed  to  P.  Crassus,  Caesar’s  legatus  in  b.  c. 
56.  We  know  nothing  about  them,  and  even  the 
name  is  uncertain,  for  the  MSS.  write  it  in  several 
different  ways.  (Caes.  B.  G.  iii.  27.)  [G.  L.] 

PRE'LIUS  LACUS,  a lake  mentioned  only  by 
Cicero  (^pro  Mil.  27),  and  in  a manner  that  affords 
no  indication  of  its  position.  But  it  is  probable  that 
it  is  the  same  which  is  called  Lacus  Aprilis  in  the 
Itineraries,  and  apparently  Prilis  by  Pliny  [Aprilis 
Lacus],  the  modern  Lago  di  Castiglione,  on  the 
coast  of  Etruria.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  474.)  [E.H.B.] 
PREMNIS.  [Primis.] 

PEEPESINTHUS  {UpereienvOos),  an  island  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  smaller  Cyclades,  lying 
between  Oliaros  and  Siphnos.  (Strab.  x.  p.  485^ 
Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  22.) 

PRIA.  [Gallaecia,  p.  934,  b.] 

PRIANSUS.  [Praesus.] 

PRIANTAE,  a people  of  Thrace,  on  the  Hebrus. 
(Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18.)  Forbiger  (vol.  iii.  p.  1076)  con- 
jectures that  they  may  have  inhabited  the  BpiavTiK-q 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (vii.  108).  [T.  H.  D.] 

PRIA'PI  PORTUS  (npidwibos  \ip7)v,  Ptol.  vii. 
4.  § 3),  a port  which  Ptolemy  places  on  the  NW. 
side  of  the  island  of  Taprobane  ( Ceylon').  Mannert 
imagines  that  it  is  represented  by  the  present  Ne- 
gombo  The  name  may  not  unnaturally  have  arisen 
from  the  Greeks  having  noticed  at  this  place  the 
prevalence  of  the  Lingam  or  Phallic  worship.  [V.] 
PRIA'PUS  (UpiaTTos:  Eth.  Upia‘irr]i'6s),  a town 
of  Mysia  on  the  Propontis,  situated  on  a headland 
on  the  spur  of  Mount  Pityus.  Some  said  that  it 
was  a colony  of  Miletus,  and  others  regarded  it  as  a 
settlement  of  Cyzicus : it  derived  its  name  from  its 
worship  of  the  god  Priapus.  It  had  a good  harbour, 
and  ruled  over  a territory  which  produced  good 
wine.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  587 ; Thucyd.  viii.  107 ; Pomp. 
Mela,  i.  19;  Plin.  iv.  24,  v.  40;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.; 
Geogr.  Rav.  ii.  18,  v.  19;  Arrian,  Anab.  i.  12.  § 7.) 
Ruins  of  Priai)us  still  exist  near  Karaboa.  (Richter, 
Wallfahrten,  p.  425;  Rasche,  Lex.  Num.  iv.  1. 
p.51.)  [L.S.] 

PRIE'NE  (Jlpii]VTi : Eth.  Ilpirjvevs,  npiyvios), 
an  Ionian  city,  near  the  coast  of  Caria,  on  the  south- 
eastern slope  of  Mount  Mycale,  and  on  a little  river 
called  Gaeson,  or  Gaesus.  It  had  originally  been 
situated  on  the  sea-coast,  and  had  two  ports,  one  of 
which  could  be  closed  (Scylax,  p.  37),  and  a small 
fleet  (Herod,  vi.  6);  but  at  the  time  when  Strabo 
wrote  (xii.  p.  579)  it  was  at  a distance  of  40  stadia 
from  the  sea,  in  consequence  of  the  great  alluvial 
deposits  of  the  Maeander  at  its  mouth.  It  was 
believed  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  Aepytus, 
a son  of  Neleus,  but  received  afterwards  additional 
colonists  under  a Boeotian  Philotas,  whence  it  was 
by  some  called  Cadine.  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  633,  636 ; 
Paus.  vii.  2.  § 7 ; Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  825;  Diog. 
Laert.  i.  5.  2.)  But  notwithstanding  this  admixture 
of  Boeotians,  Priene  was  one  of  the  twelve  Ionian 
cities  (Herod,  i.  142;  Aclian,  F.  H.  viii.  5;  Vitruv 
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iv.  1),  and  took  a prominent  part  in  the  religious 
solemnities  at  the  Panionia,  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  639.)  It 
was  the  native  place  of  the  philosopher  Bias,  one  of 
the  seven  sages.  The  following  are  the  chief  cir- 
cumstances known  of  its  history.  It  was  conquered 
by  the  Lydian  king  Ardys  (Herod,  i.  15),  and  when 
Croesus  was  overpowered  by  Cyrus,  Priene  also  was 
forced  with  the  other  Greek  towns  to  submit  to  the 
Persians.  (Herod,  i.  142.)  It  seems  to  have  been 
during  this  period  that  Priene  was  very  ill-used  by 
a Persian  Tabules  and  Hiero,  one  of  its  own  citizens. 
(Paus.  1.  c.)  After  this  the  town,  which  seems  to 
have  moi’e  and  more  lost  its  importance,  was  a sub- 
ject of  contention  between  the  Milesians  and  Samians, 
when  the  former,  on  being  defeated,  applied  for  as- 
sistance to  Athens.  (Thucyd.  i.  115.)  The  town 
contained  a temple  of  Athena,  with  a very  ancient 
statue  of  the  goddess.  (Paus.  vii.  5.  § 3;  ccmp. 
Polyb.  xxxiii.  12;  Plin.  v.  31.)  There  still  exist 
very  beautiful  remains  of  Priene  near  the  Turkish 
village  of  Samsoon ; its  site  is  described  by  Chandler 
(Travels,  p.  200,  &c.)  as  follows;  “ It  was  seated 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  flat  beneath  flat,  in 
gradation  to  the  edge  of  the  plain.  The  areas  are 
levelled,  and  the  communication  is  preserved  by 
steps  cut  in  the  slopes.  The  whole  circuit  of  the 
wall  of  the  city  is  standing,  besides  several  portions 
within  it  worthy  of  admiration  for  their  solidity  and 
beauty.”  Among  these  remains  of  the  interior  are 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Athena,  which  are  figured 
in  the  Ionian  Antiquities,  p.  13,  &c.  (Comp.  Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  pp.  2.39,  352;  Fellows,  Asia  Min. 
p.  268,  &c.;  :^sche.  Lex.  Num.  iv.  1.  p.  55; 
Eckhel,  Doctr.  Rei  Num.  vol.  ii..  p.  536.)  [L.  S.") 
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PRIFERNUM,  a town  of  the  Vestini,  mentioned 
only  in  the  Tabula,  which  places  it  12  miles  from 
Pitinum,  the  same  distance  from  Amiternum,  and 
7 miles  from  Aveia.  (Tab.  Pent.)  But  the  roads 
in  this  district  are  given  in  so  confused  a manner, 
that  notwithstanding  these  data  it  is  impossible 
to  fix  its  site  with  any  certainty.  It  is  placed 
by  RomanelU  (vol.  iii.  p.  283)  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Assergio,  but  this  is  little  more  than  con- 
jecture. [E.  H.  B.] 

PRIMIS  MAGNA  and  PARVA  (UpifjLis  fieyaAr], 
Uplijus  fjLiKpd,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 19),  the  names  of  two 
towns  in  Aethiopia,  situated  upon  the  extreme  or 
right  bank  of  the  Nile.  Primis  Magna,  called 
simply  Primis  by  Pliny  (iv.  29.  s.  35),  and  Prem- 
nis  (Uprinvis')  by  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  820),  was  taken 
by  the  Roman  commander  Petronius  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  After  taking  Premnis,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  a strong  place,  the  Roman  commander 
advanced  against  Napata.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  Ptolemy 
places  it  beyond  Napata  and  just  above  Meroe. 
Hence  it  is  identified  with  Tbrim.  (Comp.  Kenrick, 
Ancient  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  464.) 

PRIMU'POLIS  (ripi;U.ov7roAts,  Concil.  Chaleed. 
pp.  127,  240;  falsely  TpipLOviroKis,  Hierocl.  p.  682, 
and  npta/uovTToAts,  Concil.  Ephes.  p.  528),  a town 
in  Pampliylia,  the  later  name  of  Aspendus.  (See 
Wesseling,  ad  Hierocl.  p.  682.) 
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PRINASSUS  (Tlpivacraosi  Eth.  Tlptuaco’evs) 
a town  in  Caria,  of  uncertain  site,  taken  by  Philip 
V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  known  also  by  its  coins, 
(Polyb.  xvi.  11;  Steph.  B.  s.v.;  Sestini,  p.  89; 
Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  217.) 

PRINOESSA,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Leucas, 
in  Acarnania,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s. 
19). 

PRINUS.  [Mantineia,  p.  264.] 

PRION  (Ilptwv),  a mountain  in  the  island  of 
Cos,  which  is  about  2760  feet  high.  (Plin.  v.  36.) 
From  a scholion  (ad  Tkeocrit.  vii.  45)  it  might  be 
infenred  that  Oromedon  was  another  name  for 
Mount  Prion ; but  according  to  another  ancient  com- 
mentator Oromedon  was  either  a surname  of  some 
divinity,  or  the  name  of  some  wealthy  and  power- 
ful man.  [L.  S.] 

PRION  (Upiwv'),  a river  in  Arabia.  [Prionotcs.] 

PRIO'NOTUS  MONS  (Ilpidivorov  opos),  a moun- 
tain in  the  southern  part  of  Arabia,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Adramitae,  identified  by  Forster  with  Ras 
Broom,  a headland  forming  the  termination  of  a 
mountain  chain  and  jutting  out  prominently  into 
the  ocean  in  long.  49°,  about  35  miles  NE.  of 
Mughda.  Prion  was  a river  flowing  into  the  sea 
near  this  promontory.  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  §§  10,  13  ; 
Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  204,  seq.) 

PRISTA  (UpiaTb,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 10,  where, 
however,  some  read  Tipiarb;  called  in  the  Itin.  Ant. 
p.  222,  Sexantaprista ; in  the  Not.  Imp.  Sexaginta 
Prista;  and  in  Procopius,  de  Aed.  iv,  11,  p.  307, 
’ElevTctTrpjoTTa),  a place  in  Moesia  Inferior,  on  the 
Danube,  the  station  of  the  5th  cohort  of  the  1st 
Legio  Ital.  Identified  with  Rutschuch.  [T.  H.  D.] 

PRIVERNUM  (Ilpioveprov:  EtA,  Privernas -atis : 
Pipemo  Vecchio'),  an  ancient  and  important  city  of 
the  Volscians,  afterwards  included,  with  the  rest  of 
the  territory  of  that  people,  in  Latium,  in  the  more 
extended  sense  of  the  name.  It  was  situated  in  the 
Volscian  mountains,  or  Afonti  Lepini ; but  not,  like 
Setia  and  Norba,  on  the  front  towards  the  plain  of 
the  Pontine  Marshes,  but  at  some  distance  farther 
back,  in  the  valley  of  the  Amasenus.  Virgil  repre- 
sents it  as  an  ancient  city  of  the  Volscians,  and  the 
residence  of  Metabus,  the  father  of  Camilla  (Aen.  xi. 
540) ; and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was 
originally  a city  of  that  people.  Its  name  is  not 
indeed  mentioned  during  any  of  the  earlier  wars  of 
the  Volscians  against  Rome  ; but  on  these  occasions 
the  name  of  the  people  is  generally  given  collectively, 
and  the  brunt  of  the  war  naturally  fell  upon  those 
cities  which  more  immediately  adjoined  the  frontiers 
of  Latium.  When  the  name  of  Privenium  first  ap- 
pears in  history  it  is  as  a city  of  considerable  power 
and  importance,  holding  an  independent  position,  and 
able  not  only  to  engage  in,  but  to  sustain,  a war 
against  Rome  single-handed.  In  b.  c.  358  the  Pri- 
vernates  drew  upon  themselves  the  hostility  of  Rome 
by  plundering  the  lands  of  the  Roman  colonists  who 
had  been  recently  settled  in  the  Pontine  Plains.  The 
next  year  they  were  attacked  by  the  consul  C.  Mar- 
cius,  their  forces  defeated  in  the  field,  and  they  them- 
selves cempelled  to  submit  (Liv.  vii.  15,  16).  But 
though  their  submission  is  represented  as  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender  (deditio),  they  certainly  con- 
tinued to  forai  an  independent  and  even  powerful 
state,  and  only  a few  years  afterwards  again  ventured 
to  attack  the  Roman  colonies  of  Norba  and  Setia, 
for  which  they  were  speedily  punished  by  the  consul 
C.  Plautius  : their  city  is  said  to  have  been  taken, 
and  two-thirds  of  their  territoiy  forfeited,  (Id.  vii. 
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42,  viii.  L.)  This  was  soon  after  divided  among  the 
Reman  plebeians.  (Id.viii.il.)  They  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  general  war  of  the 
Latins  and  Campanians  against  Rome  ; but  in  b.  c. 
327  the  Privernates  again  took  up  arms  single- 
handed,  with  only  the  assistance  of  a few  of  the  Fun- 
dani.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  war  was  deemed  of 
sufficient  importance  to  employ  two  consular  armies ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  a long  siege  that  Priver- 
num  was  reduced  by  C.  Plautius,  tlie  consul  of  the 
following  year.  The  walls  of  the  city  were  destroyed, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  defection  severely  punished  ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  people  were  admitted  to  the  Ro- 
man citizenship, — probably,  however,  in  the  first  in- 
stance without  the  right  of  suffrage,  though  this  also 
must  have  been  granted  them  in  the  year  b.  c.  316, 
when  the  Ufentine  tribe  was  constituted,  of  which 
Privernum  was  the  chief  town.  (Liv.  viii.  19 — 21, 
ix.  20:  Fast.  Capit.\  Val.  Max.  vi.  2.  § 1 ; Festus, 
s.v.  Ufentina  ; Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  176.)  According 
to  Festus  (p.  233)  it  became  a Praefectura  ; but 
notwithstanding  this  subordinate  condition  (which 
was  perhaps  confined  to  the  short  period  before  it 
attained  the  full  franchise),  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
flourishing  municipal  town  under  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. Its  territory  was  one  of  those  which  the 
agrarian  law  of  Servilius  Rullus  proposed  to  assign 
to  the  Roman  populace  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  25); 
but  though  it  escaped  upon  this  occasion,  it  sub- 
sequently received  a military  colony  (^Lih.  Colon,  p. 
236).  The  period  of  this  is  uncertain:  according 
to  Zumpt  (de  Colon,  p.  401)  it  probably  did  not 
take  place  till  the  reign  of  Trajan.  In  inscriptions 
it  bears  the  title  of  a colony ; though  others  term  it 
a municipium  ; and  neither  Pliny  nor  Ptolemy  assign 
it  the  rank  of  a colony.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Ptol.  iii. 
1.  § 63;  Zumpt,  1.  c.)  It  was  noted,  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  Setia,  for  the  excellence  of  its  wine 
(Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8);  but  we  hear  little  of  Privernum 
under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  have  no  subsequent 
account  of  its  fate.  From  its  secluded  position,  no 
mention  occurs  of  it  in  the  Itineraries.  The  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city,  which  according  to  Cluverius  are 
considerable,  are  situated  about  2 miles  N.  of  the 
modern  Piperno,  on  the  site  still  called  Piperno 
Vecchio.  The  period  or  occasion  of  the  abandonment 
of  the  ancient  site  is  unknown ; but  it  is  certainly 
erroneous  to  connect  it  with  a great  earthquake  which 
is  alluded  to  by  Cicero  as  taking  place  at  Privernum 
(Cic.  de  J)iv.  i.  43).  On  that  occasion,  we  are  told, 
the  earth  sank  down  to  a great  depth, — a phenomenon 
which  may  have  given  rise  to  a remarkable  chasm 
or  cavity  still  visible  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Piperno. 
The  ancient  city  was  more  probably  deserted  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens  in  the  tenth 
century,  from  which  all  this  part  of  Latium  suffered 
severely  (Rampoldi,  Corograjia  d'  Italia,  vol.  iii.  p. 
258),  and  the  inhabitants  sought  refuge  in  more 
elevated  and  secure  positions,  such  as  that  of  the 
modern  town  of  Piperno.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PROBALINTHUS.  [Marathon.] 
PROBA'TIA.  [Boeotia,  p.  412,  b.] 
PROCERASTIS,  the  more  ancient  name  of 
Chalcedon,  according  to  Pliny  (v.  32.  s.  43). 

PRO'CHYTA  (npox^TTj:  Procida),  a small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  situated  between 
Cape  Misenum  (from  which  it  is  distant  less  than  3 
miles)  and  the  larger  island  of  Aenaria  or  Ischia. 
In  common  with  the  latter  it  is  of  volcanic  form- 
ation, and  appears  to  have  been  subject  in  ancient 
times  to  frequent  earthquakes.  Pliny  and  Strabo 
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even  tell  us  that  it  was  a mere  fragment  broken  off 
from  the  neighbouring  island  of  Aenaria  by  one  of 
the  violent  convulsions  of  nature  to  which  it  was 
subject.  But  this  statement  certainly  has  no  his- 
torical foundation,  any  more  than  another,  also  re- 
corded by  Pliny,  that  both  islands  had  been  thrown 
up  by  volcanic  action  from  beneath  the  sea.  Such 
an  event,  however  true  as  a geological  inference, 
must  have  long  preceded  the  historical  era.  (Strab. 

i.  p.  60,  ii.  p.  123,  v.  pp.  248,  258 ; Plin.  ii.  88.) 
The  same  phenomena  led  the  poets  to  associate 
Prochyta  with  Aenaria  or  Inarime,  in  connection 
with  the  fable  of  the  giant  Typhoeus  [Aenaria]; 
and  Silius  Italicus  even  assigned  it  a giant  of  its 
own,  Mimas.  (Virg.  Aen.  ix.  715;  Sil.  Ital.  viii 
542,  xii.  147 ; Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  89.) 

Virgil’s  epithet  of  “ Prochyta  alta”  is  less  appro- 
priate than  usual, — the  island,  though  girt  with 
perpendicular  cliffs,  being  flat  and  low,  as  compared 
either  with  Ischia  or  the  neighbouring  headland  of 
Misenum.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
town  on  the  island  in  ancient  times.  Statius  (Silv. 

ii.  276)  terms  it  a rugged  island,  and  Juvenal  (Sat. 

iii.  5)  speaks  of  it  as  a wretched  and  lonely  place 

of  residence.  At  the  present  day,  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  flourishing  spots 
in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  its  whole  area  being 
cultivated  like  a garden  and  supporting  a popu- 
lation of  4000  inhabitants.  It  is  distant  between  2 
and  3 miles  from  Cape  Misenum,  but  only  about 
a mile  and  a half  from  the  nearest  point  of  the 
mainland,  which  is  now  known  as  the  Monte  di 
Procida.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PROCONNE'SUS  (UpoKupvaiaos,  or  UpoiKovvT}- 
(Tos  in  Zosim.  ii.  30,  and  Hierocl.  p.  662),  an  island 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Propontis,. between  Priapus 
and  Cyzicus,  and  not,  as  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  589)  has 
it,  between  Parium  and  Priapus.  The  island  was 
particularly  celebrated  for  its  rich  marble  quarries, 
which  supplied  most  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  and 
especially  Cyzicus,  with  the  materials  for  their 
public  buildings;  the  palace  of  Ma(Usolus,  also,  was 
built  of  this  marble,  which  was  white  intermixed 
with  black  streaks.  (Vitruv.  ii.  8.)  The  island 
contained  in  its  south-western  part  a town  of  the 
same  name,  of  which  Aristeas,  the  poet  of  the  Ari- 
maspeia,  was  a native.  (Herod,  iv.  14;  comp.  Scylax, 
p.  35 ; Strab.  1.  c.)  This  town,  which  was  a colony 
of  the  Milesians  (Strab.  xii.  p.  587),  was  burnt  by  a 
Phoenician  fleet,  acting  under  the  orders  of  king 
Darius.  (Herod,  vi.  33.)  Strabo  distinguishes  be- 
tween old  and  new  Proconnesus;  and  Scylax,  besides 
Proconnesus,  notices  another  island  called  Elapho- 
nesus,  with  a good  harbour.  Pliny  (v.  44)  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (ii.  278)  consider 
Elaphonesus  only  as  another  name  for  Proconnesus ; 
but  Elaphonesus  was  unquestionably  a distinct  island, 
situated  a little  to  the  south  of  Proconnesus.  The 
inhabitants  of  Cyzicus,  at  a time  which  we  cannot 
ascertain,  forced  the  Proconnesians  to  dwell  together 
with  them,  and  transferred  the  statue  of  the  goddess 
Dindyniene  to  their  own  city.  (Pans.  viii.  46.  § 2.) 
The  island  of  Proconnesus  is  mentioned  as  a bishopric 
in  the  ecclesiastical  historians  and  the  acts  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon.  The  celebrity  of  its  marble 
quarries  has  changed  its  ancient  name  into  Mermere 
or  Marmora;  whence  the  whole  of  the  Propontis  is 
now  called  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Respecting  some 
autonomous  coins  of  Proconnesus,  see  Sestini,  Moti. 
Vet.  p.  75.  [L.  S.] 

PROERNA  (Up6ippa),  a town  of  Phthiotis,  in 
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Thessaly  (Strab.  ix.  p.  434),  which  Stephanas  B. 
writes  Proania  (Upodpua),  and  calls  by  mistake  a 
town  of  the  Malians.  In  B.  c.  191  Proerna,  which 
had  been  taken  by  Antiochus,  was  recovered  by  the 
consul  Acilius.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  14.)  We  learn  from 
this  passage  of  Livy  that  Proerna  stood  between 
Pharsalus  and  Thaumaci,  and  it  is  accordingly 
placed  by  Leake  at  GhynekoJcastro.  (^Northern 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  459.) 

PROLA'QUEUM  (Pioraco),  a village  or  station 
on  the  branch  of  the  Via  Flaminia  which  crossed  the 
Apennines  from  Nuceria  (Nocera)  to  Septempeda 
(-S'.  Seoerino).  It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
pass  on  the  E.  side  of  the  mountains,  and  evidently 
derived  its  name  from  its  being  at  the  outflow  of  a 
small  lake  which  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Po- 
tenza.  Cluverius  speaks  of  the  lake  as  still  existing 
in  his  time;  it  is  not  marked  on  modern  maps,  but 
the  village  of  Pioraco  still  preseiwes  the  traces  of 
the  ancient  name.  The  Itineraiy  reckons  1 6 M.  P. 
from  Nuceria  to  Prolaqueum,  and  15  from  thence  to 
Septempeda.  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  312;  Cluver.  Ital.  p. 
614.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PRO'MONA  (UpdipLOva,  Appian,  Illyr.  12,  2 — 5 
— 28  ; Pent.  Tab.-,  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  16),  a town  of  the 
Liburni,  situated  on  a hill,  and,  in  addition  to  its 
natural  defences  strongly  fortified.  Octavianus,  in 
the  campaign  of  B.  c.  34,  surrounded  it  and  the  ad- 
jacent rocky  heights  with  a wall  for  the  space  of  40 
stadia,  and  defeating  Teutimus,  who  had  come  to  its 
relief,  forced  an  entrance  into  the  town,  and  obliged 
the  enemy  to  evacuate  the  citadel.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Promona  stood  on  the  skirts 
of  the  craggy  hills,  which,  with  the  neighbouring 
district,  now  bear  the  name  of  Promina.  As  the 
Peutinger  Table  places  it  on  the  road  from  Burnum 
to  Salona,  it  must  be  looked  for  on  the  SW.  side  of 
the  mountain  of  Promma,  in  the  direction  of  Demis. 
(Wilkinson,  Dalmatia,  vol.  i.  p.  206.)  fE  B.  J.] 

PRONAEA.  [Nemesa.] 

PRONI,  PRONNI,  or  PRONE'SUS  (Up6wot, 
Pol.;  Upovaloi,  Thuc.;  npuu^aos,  Strab.),  one  of 
the  four  towns  of  Cephallenia,  situated  upon  the 
south-eastern  coast.  Together  with  the  other  towns 
of  Cephallenia  it  joined  the  Athenian  alliance  in 
B.  c.  431.  (Thuc.  ii.  30.)  It  is  described  by 
Polybius  as  a small  fortress;  but  it  was  so  difficult 
to  besiege  that  Philip  did  not  venture  to  attack 
it,  but  sailed  against  Pale.  (Pol.  v.  3.)  [Pale.] 
Livy,  in  his  account  of  the  surrender  of  Cephallenia 
to  the  Romans  in  B.  c.  189,  speaks  of  the  Nesiotae, 
Cranii,  Palenses,  and  Samaei.  Now  as  we  know 
that  Proni  was  one  of  the  four  towns  of  Cephallenia, 
it  is  probable  that  Nesiotae  is  a false  reading  for 
Pronesiotae,  which  would  be  the  ethnic  form  of 
Pronesus,  the  name  of  the  town  in  Strabo  (x.  p. 
455).  Proni  or  Pronesus  was  one  of  the  three 
towns  which  continued  to  exist  in  the  island  after 
the  destruction  of  Same.  (Comp.  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 
The  remains  of  Proni  are  found  not  far  above  the 
shore  of  Limenia,  a harbour  about  3 miles  to  the 
northward  of  C.  Kapri.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  66.) 

PROPHTHA'SIA.  [Drangiana.] 

PROPONTIS  (Upoirovrls : Sea  of  Marmora), 
the  sea  between  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  forming  an 
intermediate  sea  between  the  Aegean  and  the 
Euxine,  with  the  latter  of  which  it  communicates 
through  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus, 
, and  with  the  former  through  the  Hellespont.  Its 
ancient  name  Propontis  describes  it  as  “ the  sea  be- 
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fore  the  entrance  of  the  Pontus  ” or  Euxine;  while  its 
modern  name  is  derived  from  the  island  of  Marmora, 
the  ancient  Proconnesus,  near  the  western  entrance 
of  the  sea.  (Appul.  de  Mund.  p.  6;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
UpoTrovrls.')  The  first  authors  who  mention  the  Pro- 
pontis under  this  name  are  Aeschylus  {Pers.  876), 
Herodotus  (iv.  85),  and  Scylax  (pp.  28,  35);  and 
Herodotus  seems  even  to  have  made  an  accurate 
measurement  of  this  sea,  of  which  he  states  the  length, 
to  be  1400  stadia,  and  the  breadth  500.  Later  writers 
such  as  Strabo  (ii.  p.  125)  and  Agathemerus  (ii. 
14),  abandoning  the  correct  view  of  their  prede- 
cessor, state  that  the  breadth  of  the  Propontis  is 
almost  equal  to  its  length,  although,  assuming  the 
Propontis  to  extend  as  far  as  Byzantium,  they 
include  in  its  length  a portion  of  the  Thracian 
Bosporus.  Modern  geographers  reckon  about  120 
miles  from  one  strait  to  the  other,  while  the  greatest 
breadth  of  the  Propontis  from  the  European  to  the 
Asiatic  coast  does  not  exceed  40  miles.  The  form 
of  the  Propontis  would  be  nearly  oval,  were  it  not 
that  in  its  south-eastern  part  Mt.  Arganthonius 
with  the  promontory  of  Poseidion  forms  two  deep 
bays,  that  of  Astacus  [Sinus  Astacenus]  and  that 
of  Cius  [CiANus  Sinus].  The  most  important 
cities  on  the  coasts  of  the  Propontis  are  : Perin- 
THus,  Selymbria,  Byzantium,  Chalcedon, 
Astacus,  Cius,  and  Cyzicus.  In  the  south-west 
there  are  several  islands,  as  Proconnesus,  Ophiusa, 
and  Alone  ; at  the  eastern  extremity,  south  of 
Chalcedon,  there  is  a group  of  small  islands  called 
Demonnesi,  while  one  small  island,  Besbicus,  is  situ- 
ated in  front  of  the  bay  of  Cius.  (Comp.  Polyb.  iv.  39, 
42;  Strab.  xii.  p.  574,  xiil  pp.  563,  583;  Ptol.  v. 
2.  § 1,  vii.  5.  § 3,  viil  11.  § 2,  17.  § 2;  Agath.  i. 
13;  Dionys.  Per.  137;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  1,  3,  19,  ii. 
2,  7;  Plin.  iv.  24,  v.  40;  Kruse,  Ueber  Herodots 
Aiismessun^  des  Pontus  Evxinus,  ^c.,  Breslau, 
1820.)  [L.S.] 

PRO'SCHIUM  (TlpSaxiov  : Eih.  ITpo<rx*f*^^))  » 
town  of  Aetolia,  between  the  Achelous  and  the  Evenus, 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Aeolians  when 
they  removed  from  the  Homeric  Pylene  higher  up 
into  the  country.  [Pylene.]  Proschium  also  laid 
claim  to  high  antiquity,  since  it  possessed  a shrine 
said  to  have  been  dedicated  by  Hercules  to  his  cup- 
bearer Cyathus,  whom  he  had  unintentionally  slain. 
It  is  clear,  from  a narrative  of  Thucydides,  that 
Proschium  lay  west  of  Calydon  and  Pleuron,  and  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  Achelous.  Leake  places 
it  on  the  western  part  of  Mt.  Zygos  (the  ancient 
Aracynthus),  near  the  monastery  of  St.  George  be- 
tween A natoZtVjo  axidi AnghelokcLstro.  (Strab. x.p.  451 ; 
Athen.  x.  p.  411, a.;  Thuc.  iii.  102,  106;  Steph.  B. 
s.v.-,  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  119.) 

PROSEIS.  [Arcadia,  p.  192,  b.  No.  7.] 

PROSOLENE.  [PORDOSELENE.] 

PROSPALTA.  [Attica,  p.  332,  a.] 

PROSYMNA  (npoavpva ; Eth.  Upoavppa'ifls, 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.'),  an  ancient  town  in  the  Argeia,  in 
whose  territory  the  celebrated  Heraeum,  or  temple 
of  Hera,  stood.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  373).  Statius  gives 
it  the  epithet  “celsa”  {I'heb.  iv.  44).  Pausanias 
(ii.  17.  § 2)  mentions  only  a district  of  this  name. 
(Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  pp.  264,  269.)  [See  Vol. 
I.  pp.  206,  207.] 

PROTA  (ripwra),  one  of  a group  of  small  islands 
in  the  east  of  the  Propontis,  not  far  from  Chalcedon. 
(Steph.  B.  5.  V.  XuAKiris.)  Its  distance  from  Chal- 
citis  was  40  stadia,  and  it  is  said  still  to  bear  the 
name  of  Prote.  [L.  S.] 
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PliOTE  (IIpc&Tr)).  1.  An  island  off  the  western 
coast  of  Messenia.  [See  Vol.  II.  p.  342,  b.] 

2.  One  of  the  Stoechades  off  the  southern  coast 
of  Gaul.  [Stoechades.] 

PROTUNICA,  a place  in  Bithynia,  on  the  road 
from  Nicaea  to  Ancyra.  (Itin.  Hieros.  p.  573.)  It 
is  possibly  the  same  place  as  Protomacrae  (JlpuTofxd- 
Kpai)  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  1.  § 13).  [L.  S.] 

PROVl'NCIA.  The  part  of  Gallia  which  bordered 
on  Italy  and  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Medi- 
terranean was  Gallia  Provincia  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  19), 
a term  by  which  Caesar  sometimes  distinguishes 
this  part  of  Gallia  from  the  rest,  which  he  calls 
“ omnis  Gallia  ” (5.  G.  i.  1)  or  “ tota  Gallia  ” (A.  G. 
vii.  66).  The  Provincia  in  Caesar’s  time  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Rhone  from  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Lacus  Lemannus  (JLahe  of  Geneva)  to  the 
junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Sadne.  Geneva,  which 
bcdonged  to  the  Allobroges,  was  the  furthest  town  in 
that  direction  [Geneva].  Along  the  southern  side 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  the  limit  was  the  boundary 
between  the  Allobroges  who  were  in  the  Provincia 
and  the  Nantuates  who  were  not.  (^B.  G.  iii.  6.) 
The  Alps  were  the  eastern  boundary.  Ocelum 
[Ocelum]  was  in  the  Citerior  Provincia  or  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  and  the  country  of  the  Vocontii  was  in 
the  Ulterior  Provincia  or  in  the  Provincia  Gallia 
(B.  G.  i.  10).  On  the  west  the  Mons  Cevenna 
( Cevejme^)  southward  from  the  latitude  of  Lugdunum 
{Lyon)  was  the  boundary.  The  Volcae  Arecomici 
\vere  within  the  Provincia,  and  also  the  towns  of 
Narbo  {Narhonne),  Carcaso  {Carcassone),  and  To- 
losa  {Toulouse),  as  we  see  from  a passage  in  Caesar 
{B.  G.  iii.  20).  Part  of  the  Ruteni,  called  Provin- 
ciales  {B.  G.  vii.  7),  were  in  the  Provincia;  and  also 
the  Helvii,  who  were  separated  from  the  Arverni  by 
the  Cevenna  {B.  G.  vii.  8).  The  Ruteni  who  were 
not  in  the  Provincia,  the  Gabali,  Nitiobriges,  and 
Cadurci  bordered  on  it  on  the  west. 

The  Roman  troops  were  in  this  country  during  the 
Second  Punic  War  when  Hannibal  was  on  his  road 
to  Italy;  but  the  Romans  first  got  a footing  there 
through  the  people  of  Massilia,  who  called  for  their 
help  B.  c.  154.  In  b.  c.  122  the  Romans  made  a 
settlement.  Aquae  Sextiae  {Aix),  which  we  may 
consider  to  be  the  commencement  of  their  occupation 
of  the  country  east  of  the  Rhone.  [Gallia,  Vol.  I. 
p.  953.]  The  conquest  of  the  Salyes  and  Vocontii, 
and  of  the  Allobroges,  gave  the  Romans  all  the 
country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rhone.  The  settle- 
ment of  Narbo  {Narhonne)  in  b.  c.  118,  near  the 
border  of  Spain  and  in  a position  which  gave  easy 
access  to  the  basin  of  the  Garonne,  secured  the  Ro- 
man dominion  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhone  as  far 
as  the  Pyrenees.  But  the  Romans  had  many  a bloody 
battle  to  fight  before  they  were  safe  on  Gallic  ground. 
The  capture  of  Tolosa  {Toulouse)  in  the  country  of 
the  Volcae  Tectosages  by  the  consul  Q.  Servilius 
Caepio  (b.  c.  106)  extended  the  limits  of  the  Pro- 
vincia as  far  as  this  rich  town.  (Dion  Cass.  Fr.  97, 
&c.)  But  the  Roman  dominion  was  not  safe  even  in 
b.  c.  58,  when  the  proconsul  Caesar  received  Gallia 
as  one  of  his  provinces.  His  subjugation  of  all  Gallia 
finally  secured  the  Romans  on  that  side.  [Vol.  I.  p. 
954,  &c.] 

In  the  division  of  all  Gallia  by  Augustus  the 
Provincia  retained  its  limits  pretty  nearly:  and  it  was 
from  this  time  generally  called  Narbonensis  Provincia, 
and  sometimes  Gallia  Braccata.  The  names  which 
occur  in  the  Greek  writers  are;  K6\T07aAaTia  Nop- 
€m'r}fria  (Ptol.  ii.  10.  § 1),  ^ ’NapScovIris,  PaAoTi'cc 
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7]  'Nap€(tiV7}(Tia,  and  rj  raAarfo  r}  irtpl  liup€ava. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  name  Braccata  or  Bra- 
cata  is  derived  from  the  dress  of  the  Galli  (“  eos  hie 
sagatos  bracatosque  versari,”  Cic. pro Fonteio,  c.  15), 
and  the  word  “ braca  ” is  Celtic. 

Strabo  (iv.  p.  178)  says  that  the  form  of  the 
Narbonensis  resembles  that  of  a parallelogram  ; but 
his  comparison  is  of  no  use,  and  it  is  founded  on  an 
eiToneous  notion  of  the  position  of  the  Pyrenees. 
[Vol.  I.  p.  949.]  Ptolemy  determines  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Provincia  by  the  west  side  of  the 
Alps,  from  Mons  Adulas  (perhaps  Mont  St.  Gothard) 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Varus  ( Var),  which  separated 
Narbonensis  from  Italia.  Part  of  the  southern 
boundary  was  formed  by  that  part  of  the  Pyrenees 
which  extended  from  the  boundary  of  Aquitania  to 
the  promontory  on  the  Mediterranean  where  the 
temple  of  Venus  stood,  by  which  Ptolemy  means 
Cap  Creux  [Portus  Veneris].  The  rest  of  the 
southern  boundary  was  the  sea,  from  the  Aphrodisium 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Var.  The  western  boundary 
remained  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  as  it  seems  ; 
for  Carcaso  and  Tolosa  are  placed  in  Narbonensis 
by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  (iii.  c.  4).  Ptolemy  places 
Lugdunum  or  Convenae,  which  is  on  the  Garonne 
and  near  the  Pyrenees,  within  the  limits  of  Aquitania, 
and  he  mentions  no  place  in  Aquitania  east  of  Lug- 
dunum [Convenae].  East  of  the  Convenae  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  were  the  Consorani,  part 
of  whom  were  probably  in  Aquitania  and  part  in 
Narbonensis  [Consorani].  The  western  boundary 
of  Narbonensis  therefore  ran  from  the  Pyrenees 
northwards,  and  passed  west  of  Toulouse.  Perhaps 
it  was  continued  northwards  to  the  Tarnis  {Tarn). 

We  cannot  determine  the  point  whei*e  the  Cevennes 
became  the  boundary  ; but  if  part  of  the  Ruteni  were 
still  in  the  Narbonensis,  the  boundary  may  have  run 
along  the  Tarn  to  the  Cevennes  and  the  Mons  Le- 
sura,  one  of  the  liighest  points  of  the  range  {La 
Lozere).  From  the  Lozh'e  northwards  the  mountain 
country  borders  the  Rhone  as  far  as  Lugdunum, 
which  was  not  in  Narbonensis.  The  northern  bound- 
aiy  of  Narbonensis  ran  along  the  Rhone  from  Lug-  1 
dunum  to  Geneva  at  the  west  end  of  the  Leman  j 
lake.  Pliny  mentions  the  Gehenna  (Cebenna)  and 
the  Jura  as  northern  boundaries  of  the  Provincia  ; 
but  his  notion  of  the  direction  of  the  Jura  was  not 
exact,  though  it  is  true  that  the  range  touches  a part 
of  the  northern  boundary.  Ptolemy  makes  the  Adulas 
the  southern  limit  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Belgica 
(ii.  9.  § 5);  and  Adulas  is  also  the  northern  limit  of 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Narbonensis.  The  southern 
boundary  of  Belgica  from  the  Adulas  westward  was 
the  northern  boundary  of  Narbonensis.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  geographer  is  making  a boundary 
of  his  own  or  following  an  administrative  division  ; 
but  we  may  certainly  conclude  that  the  Narbonensi.s 
contained  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rhone  (the  Valais), 
for  the  Bernese  Alps  which  form  the  northern  side 
of  this  great  valley  are  a natural  boundary,  and  the 
Helvetii  were  not  in  the  Valais  [Helveth].  We 
may  conclude  then  that  the  Seduni,  Veragri,  and 
Nantuates,  who  were  not  within  the  Provincia  as 
defined  by  Caesar,  were  within  the  limits  of  the 
Narbonensis.  One  of  the  common  roads  to  Italy 
was  from  Octodurus  {Alartigny  in  the  Valais) 
over  the  Alpis  Pennina  {Great  St.  Bernard).  The 
Narbonensis  is  thus  a natural  division  comprehend- 
ing the  upper  valley  of  the  Rhone,  the  Leman  lake 
and  the  countries  south  of  it  to  the  Alps,  the  country 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Rhosie  from  the  lake  lo 
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Lyon^  and  the  country  south  of  Lyon.  The  part  of 
tlie  Provincia  south  of  hyon  is  a valley  between  the 
Alps  on  the  east  and  the  Ceoennes  on  the  west, 
which  becomes  wider  as  we  advance  south.  On  the 
east  side  the  lower  Alps  and  the  Alpine  valleys  cover 
a large  part  of  the  country.  On  the  west,  the  Ce- 
vennes  and  the  lower  ranges  connected  with  them 
leave  a very  narrow  tract  between  the  Rhone  and  the 
mountains  till  we  come  to  the  latitude  of  Avignon  and 
Nimes.  The  southern  part  of  the  Rhone  valley 
between  Massilia  and  the  Pyrenees  contains  a large 
extent  of  level  country.  The  southern  part  of  this 
great  valley  is  more  Italian  tnan  Gallic  in  position, 
climate,  and  products.  The  Rhone,  which  cuts  it 
into  two  parts,  has  numerous  branches  which  join  it 
from  the  Alps  ; but  the  mountain  streams  which 
flow  into  it  from  the  Ceoennes  are  few  [Rhooanus]. 

The  rivers  of  the  Provincia  west  of  the  Rhone 
flow  from  the  Cevennes  and  from  the  Pyrenees  into 
the  Mediterranean.  They  are  all  comparatively  small. 
The  Classius  of  Avienus  is  probably  the  Caulazon, 
so  far  as  we  can  conclude  from  the  name  ; the  Ledus 
is  the  Lez.  which  flows  by  Montpellier  ; the  Arauris 
(Herault)  flows  past  Agathe  (^Agde);  the  Libria  or 
Liria  may  be  the  Livron  [Libkia]  ; the  Obris  or 
Orbis  (^Orbe);  the  Narbo  or  Atax  (^Atide),  which 
passes  Narbonne  ; the  Ruscino  or  Tetis  (Tet),  and 
the  Tichis  (^Tecfi),  which  enters  the  Mediterranean 
a few  miles  north  of  Portus  Veneris  Vendre). 

Between  the  Var  and  the  Rhone  there  are  very  few 
streams,  for  the  form  of  the  surface  is  such  that 
nearly  all  the  drainage  runs  into  the  Rhone.  There 
is  the  Argenteus  (^Argens),  and  a few  insignificant 
streams  between  the  Ai'genteus  and  the  delta  of  the 
Rhone. 

The  extreme  western  part  of  the  Provincia  com- 
prehends a portion  of  the  basin  of  the  Garonne, 
for  Toulouse  is  on  this  river.  The  valley  of  the 
Aude  between  the  Cevennes  and  the  Pyrenees  forms 
an  easy  approach  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  waters 
of  the  Garonne  and  to  the  Atlantic, — a circumstance 
which  facilitated  the  commerce  between  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Atlantic,  and  made  this  a com- 
mercial route  at  a very  early  period.  [Narbo.] 

The  coast  from  the  Pyrenaeum  Promontorium  to 
a point  a few  miles  south  of  Massilia  forms  a great 
bay  called  the  Gallicus  Sinus:  it  is  generally  flat,  and 
in  many  places  it  is  lined  by  marshes  and  lakes. 
This  part  of  the  coast  contains  the  Delta  of  the 
Klione.  East  of  Massilia  the  country  is  hilly  and 
dry.  The  port  of  Massilia  is  naturally  a poor  place. 
East  of  it  is  the  port  of  Telo  Martins  (JToulon),  and 
a few  other  ports  of  little  value.  Mela’s  remark 
(ii.  5)  is  true : “ On  the  shore  of  the  Provincia  there 
are  some  places  with  some  names ; but  there  are  few 
cities,  because  there  are  few  ports  and  all  the  coast 
is  exposed  to  the  Auster  and  the  Africus.”  There 
are  a few  small  islands  along  the  eastern  coast,  the 
Stoechades,  Planasia,  Leron,  and  other  rocky  islets. 
The  dimensions  of  the  Provincia,  according  to  Agrip- 
pa’s  measurement,  are  said  to  be  270  M.  P.  in 
length  and  248  M.  P.  in  breadth.  But  we  neither 
know  how  the  measures  were  taken,  nor  whether  the 
numbers  in  Pliny’s  text  (iii.  4)  are  correct.  How- 
ever we  learn  that  this,  like  many  other  parts  of  the 
empire,  was  surveyed  and  measured  under  Agrippa’s 
orders. 

'I'he  length  of  the  coast  of  Narbonensis  is  above 
260  miles.  The  direct  distance  from  Toulouse  to 
tile  mouth  of  the  Var  is  near  300  miles;  and  from 
tlie  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  6a6ne,  tiie  direct 
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distance  to  the  sea  measured  along  a meridian  is 
about  180  miles.  But  these  measures  give  only  an 
imperfect  idea  of  the  area  of  the'country,  because 
the  outline  is  irregular.  Strabo  (iv.  pp.  178,  179)  has 
preserved  a measurement  which  has  followed  a 
Roman  road  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Var.  The 
distance  from  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  at  the  Py- 
renees to  Narbo  is  63  Roman  miles  ; thence  to 
Neraausus  88;  from  Nemausus  through  Ugernum 
and  Tarasco  to  the  warm  springs  called  Sextiae 
(Aquae  Sextiae),  which  are  near  Massilia,  53 ; 
and  thence  to  Antipolis  and  to  the  Varus,  73  ; 
the  whole  making  277  miles.  Some  reckon,  he 
says,  from  the  Aphrodisium  to  the  Varus  2600 
stadia,  and  some  add  200  more,  for  they  do  not 
agree  about  the  distance.  Two  thousand  six 
hundred  stadia  are  325  Roman  miles.  When  Strabo 
wrote,  tlie  distance  along  the  road  from  Narbo  to 
the  Var  was  not  measured,  or  he  did  not  know  it. 
The  other  great  road  which  he  describes  is  a road 
through  the  Vocontii  and  the  territory  of  Cottius  : 
“ As  far  as  Ugernum  and  Tarasco  the  road  from  Ne- 
mausus is  the  same  as  the  route  just  described;  but 
from  Tarasco  to  the  borders  of  the  Vocontii  over  the 
Druentia  and  through  Caballio  (^Cavaillon  on  the 
Durance')  is  63  miles;  and  again,  from  Caballio  to 
the  other  limit  of  the  Vocontii  toward  the  land  of 
Cottius  to  the  village  Epebrodunum  (Embrodunum, 
Embrun)  is  99  miles;  then  99  more  through  the 
village  Brigantium  (JBrimiqon)  and  Scincomagus 
and  the  passage  of  the  Alpes  (the  pass  of  Mont 
Genevre)  to  Ocelum  [Ocelum],  the  limit  of  the 
land  of  Cottius;  the  country  from  Scincomagus  is 
reckoned  a part  of  Italy,  and  from  there  to  Ocelum 
is  27  miles.”  He  says  in  another  place  (iv.  p.  187) 
that  this  road  through  the  Vocontii  is  the  shorter, 
but  though  the  other  road  along  the  Massiliotic  coast 
and  the  Ligurian  territory  is  longer,  the  passes  over 
the  hills  into  Italy  are  easier,  for  the  mountains  in 
those  parts  sink  lower. 

These  were  the  two  great  roads  in  the  Provincia. 
There  was  a road  in  the  west  from  Narbo  through 
Carcaso  to  Tolosa.  There  w'as  also  a road  from 
Arelate  (Jr/es)  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  Rhone 
northward  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rhone,  through 
Aveuio,  Arausio,  Valentia,  and  Vienna  ( Vienne^),  ta 
Lugdunum : this  was  one  of  Agrippa’s  roads  (Strab.  iv. 
p.  208).  There  was  no  road  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  or  no  great  road,  the  land  on  that  side  not 
being  well  adapted  for  the  construction  of  a road. 
There  were  other  roads  over  the  Alps.  There  was  a 
road  from  Lugdunum  and  Vienna  up  the  valley  of  the 
Isara  {here)  to  the  Alpis  Graia  {Little  St.  Bernard), 
which  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was  much  used 
(Strab.  iv.  p.  208);  and  there  was  the  road  from 
Augusta  Praetoria  {Aosta)  in  Italy  over  the  Great 
St.  Bernard  to  Octodurus  {Martigny)  and  Penni- 
lucus,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva;  and 
thence  into  the  country  of  the  Helvetii. 

Within  the  limits  of  Narbonensis  there  is  every 
variety  of  surface  and  climate,  Alpine  mountains 
and  Alpine  valleys,  sterile  rocky  tracts  and  fertile 
plains,  winter  for  nine  months  in  the  year  and  sum- 
mer for  as  many  months.  Pliny  says  of  it:  “ Agro- 
rum cultu,  virorura  morumque  dignatione,  amplitu- 
dine  opum,  nulli  provinciarum  postferenda  breviter- 
que  Italia  verius  quam  provincia.”  (Pliny,  iii.  4.) 
The  climate  is  only  mild  in  the  south  part  and  in 
the  lowlands.  As  we  descend  the  Rhone  a differ- 
ence is  felt.  About  Arausio  {Orange)  the  olivo 
apjieiirs,  a tree  that  marks  a warm  climate.  “ AU 
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the  Narbonitis,”  says  Strabo,  “has  the  same  natural  j 
products  as  Italia;  but  as  we  advance  towards  the  j 
north  and  the  Ceminenon  {Cevennes),  the  land 
planted  with  the  olive  and  the  fig  terminates,  but  all 
the  other  things  are  grown.  The  grape  also  does  not 
ripen  well  as  we  advance  further  north”  (iv.  p.  178). 
Strabo’s  remark  about  the  olive  is  true.  As  we 
advance  from  Nimes  by  the  great  )-oad  to  Clermont 
Ferrand  in  the  Auvergne^  we  ascend  gi’adually  in  a 
north-west  direction  to  a rocky  country  well  planted 
with  vine.s,  mulberry  trees,  and  olives.  After  pro- 
ceeding a few  miles  further  the  olives  suddenly 
disappear,  a sign  that  we  have  passed  the  limits  of 
the  temperature  which  they  i-equire.  The  country 
is  now  an  irregular  plateau,  rocky  and  sterile,  but  in 
parts  well  planted  with  mulberries  and  vines;  and 
there  is  a little  wheat.  Before  descending  to  An- 
dusia  (^Anduse)^  which  is  deep  sunk  in  a gorge  of 
the  Vardo  (^Gardon'),  a few  more  olives  are  seen,  but 
these  are  the  last.  We  are  approaching  the  rugged 
Cevennes. 

The  native  population  of  the  Provincia  were 
Aquitani,  Celtae,  and  Ligures.  The  Aquitani 
were  in  the  parts  along  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  Ligures  in  the  historical  period  occupied  the 
south-east  part  of  the  Provincia,  north  and  east  of 
Marseille,  SLwdi  it  is  probable  that  they  were  once  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Rhone  also.  The  Greeks  were 
on  the  coast,  east  and  west  of  the  city  of  Massilia 
[Massilia].  After  the  countiy  was  reduced  to 
the  form  of  a Provincia,  the  Italians  flocked  to  the 
Provincia  to  make  money.  They  were  petty  dealers 
(mercatores),  bankers,  and  money-lenders  (negoti- 
atores),  sheep-feeders,  agriculturists,  and  traders. 
(Cic.  pro  P.  Quintio,  c.  3,  pro  M.  Fonteio,  c. 
5.)  The  wine  of  Italy  was  imported  into  the  Pro- 
vincia in  Cicero’s  time,  and  a duty  was  levied  on 
it,  if  not  at  the  port,  at  least  in  its  transit  through 
the  country  {pro  Fonteio,  c.  9).  Cicero  sneeringly 
says,  “ We  Romans  are  the  most  just  of  men,  for  we 
do  not  allow  the  Transalpine  nations  to  plant  the 
olive  and  the  vine,  in  order  that  our  olive  plantations 
and  vineyards  may  be  worth  more”  (de  Re  Publica, 
iii.  9).  It  does  not  appear  from  Cicero  when  this 
selfish  order  was  made.  But  the  vine  is  a native  of 
Narbonensis,  and  the  Greeks  made  wine,  as  we  might 
safely  assume,  and  they  sold  it  to  the  Galli.  Posi- 
donius, whom  Cicero  knew,  and  who  had  travelled  in 
the  country,  says  that  the  rich  Galli  bought  Italian 
wine  and  wine  from  the  Massaliots.  (Posidonius, 
ap.  Athen.  iv.  p.  152.)  If  any  of  the  Galli  got 
this  wine,  the  Galli  of  the  Provincia  would  have  it. 

This  favourite  province  of  the  Romans  was  full  of 
large  cities,  which  under  the  Empire  were  orna- 
mented with  works  both  splendid  and  useful,  am- 
phitheatres, temples,  theatres,  and  aqueducts.  Many 
of  these  buildings  have  perished,  but  the  magnificent 
monuments  at  Arles  and  Nimes,  and  the  less  striking 
remains  in  other  cities,  show  what  this  country  was 
under  Roman  dominion. 

The  tribes  or  peoples  within  the  limits  of  the 
Provincia  are  very  numerous.  Pliny  has  a long  list. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Rhone  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees  were  the  Consorani  and  Sordones  or  Sordi. 
North  of  them  were  the  Volcae  Tectosages,  whose 
capital  was  Tolosa;  and  the  Ruteni  Provinciales. 
I’he  Volcae  Arecomici  occupied  the  country  east  of 
the  Tectosages  and  extended  to  tlie  Rhone.  The 
position  of  the  Tasconi,  a small  people  mentioned  by 
Pl.ny,  is  only  a matter  of  conjecture  [Tasconi]. 
2{.rth  of  the  Arecomici  only  one  people  is  meii- 
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I tioned  between  the  Cevennes  and  the  Rhone,  the 

j Helvii  [Hklvii].  The  A (a  mountain  stream 
from  the  Cevennes')  flows  through  their  country  into 
the  Rhone.  It  was  by  the  valley  of  the  Ardeche 
that  Caesar  got  over  the  Cevennes  into  the  country 
of  the  Arverni  through  the  snow  in  the  depth  of 
winter  {B.  G.  vii.  8).  He  could  go  no  other  way, 
for  he  tells  us  that  he  went  through  the  territory  of 
the  Helvii. 

East  of  the  Rhone  the  tribes  were  very  numerous 
for  the  surface  is  larger  and  full  of  valleys.  It  has 
been  already  observed  that  the  Seduni,  Veragri,  and 
Nantuates  must  have  been  included  in  the  Nar- 
bonensis  of  Augustus.  The  Allobroges  occupied  the 
country  south-west  of  Geneva,  to  the  Isere  and  the 
Rhone.  Pliny’s  list  of  names  in  the  Provincia  com- 
prises all  Ptolemy’s,  with  some  slight  variations, 
except  the  Commoni,  Elicoci,  and  Sentii.  Some  of 
the  names  in  Pliny  are  probably  corrupt,  and  nothing 
is  known  about  some  of  the  peoples.  The  following 
are  the  principal  peoples  south  of  the  Nantuates  and 
Allobroges:  the  Centrones,  Graioceli,  Medulli,  Ca- 
turiges,  Tricorii,  Segovellauni,  Tricastini,  Cavares, 
Vocontii,  Vulgientes,  Bodiontici,  and  Albici,  all  of 
them  north  of  the  Druentia  or  its  branches.  South 
of  them  were  the  Salyes  or  Salluvii,  the  neigh- 
bours of  Massilia;  the  Suetri,  Oxybii,  Deciates,’and 
the  Nerusi,  who  were  separated  from  Italy  by  the 
Var.  ^ [G.  L.] 

PRUSA  (Upovcra : Eth.  Tlpovaa^vs),  generally 
with  the  addition  of  ewt  or  irphs  ry  ’OAujUtt^,  to 
distinguish  it  from  another  place  of  the  same  name, 
was  situated  at  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Olympus, 
in  Mysia.  Pliny  (v.  43)  states  that  the  town  was 
built  by  Hannibal  during  his  stay  with  Prusias, 
which  can  only  mean  that  it  was  built  by  Prusias, 
whose  name  it  bears,  on  the  advice  of  Hannibal. 
According  to  the  common  text  of  Strabo  (xii.  p.  564), 
it  was  founded  by  one  Prusias,  who  waged  war 
against  Croesus,  for  whom  Stephanus  B.  {s.  v.)  sub- 
stitutes Cyrus.  As  no  such  Prusias  is  known  in 
the  age  of  Croesus  or  Cyrus,  various  conjectures 
have  been  made  upon  the  passage  of  Strabo,  but 
without  success.  At  all  events,  it  is  acknowledged 
by  Dion  Chrysostomus  {Orat.  xliii.  p.  585),  who 
was  a native  of  the  town,  that  it  was  neither  very 
ancient  nor  very  large.  It  was,  however,  as  Strabo 
remarks  well  governed,  continued  to  flourish  under 
the  Roman  emperors  (Plin.  Epist.  x.  85),  and 
was  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths,  which  still  exist, 
and  bore  the  name  of  the  “ royal  waters.”  (Athen.  ii. 
p.  43;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  &4p/xa.)  Under  the  Greek 
emperors  it  suffered  much  during  the  wars  against 
the  Turks  (Nicet.  Chon.  pp.  186,  389);  when  at 
last  it  fell  into  their  hands,  it  was  for  a time  the 
capital  of  their  empire  under  the  name  of  Brusa  or 
Broussa,  which  it  still  bears,  for  it  still  is  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  towns  in  Asia  Minor.  (Browne’s 
Travels  in  Walpole’s  Turkey,  vol.  ii.  p.  108;  Sestini, 
Mon.  Vet  p.  70;  Hamilton,  Researches, p.  71,  &c.) 

Ptolemy  (v.  1.  § 13)  and  Pliny  (v.  43)  mention 
a town  of  the  same  name  on  the  river  Hyppius  or 
Hypius,  in  Bithynia,  which,  according  to  Memnon 
(cc.  29,  42,  49),  had  formerly  been  called  Cierus 
(K'lepos),  and  had  belonged  to  the  territory  of 
Heracleia,  but  had  been  taken  by  Prusias,  who 
changed  its  name.  But  there  seems  to  be  some  con- 
fusion here  between  Cierus  and  Cius,  the  latter  of 
which  is  known  to  have  received  the  name  of 
Prusias  from  the  kins:  of  that  name.  (Strab.  xii. 
pp.  563,  566.)  " [L.  S.] 
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PRYMNE'SIA  or  PRYMNE'SUS  (Upvfivv<ria, 
npvfiv7}(r6s : Eth.  npu/uvriaievs'),  a small  town  in 
central  Phrygia.  (Ptol.  v.  2.  § 24;  Hierocl.  p.  677; 
Cone.  Chalced.  p.  673.)  Pococke  (^Travels,  iii. 
c.  15)  found  an  inscription  containing  the  name  of 
this  town  near  AJiom  Cara-Jiissar.  Leake  (^Asia 
Minor,  p.  55)  shows  that  the  inscription  does  not 
refer  to  Ptymnesia,  but  to  some  person  whose  name 
ended  in  menneas.  No  inference,  therefore,  can  be 
drawn  from  it  as  to  the  site  of  that  town.  Franz 
(^Funf  Inschriften,  p .5)  has  proved,  by  incontrover- 
tible arguments  from  other  inscriptions,  that  Prym- 
nesia  must  have  been  situated  at  Seid-el-Ghazi, 
between  Eski-Shehr  and  Coniah,  where  a few  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  Greek  town  still  exist.  (Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  p.  21.)  [L.  S.] 

PRY'TANIS  (Jlpinavis),  a small  river  in  the 
east  of  Pontus,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  Moschici 
Montes,  and  flows  by  the  town  of  Abgabes.  (Arrian, 
Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  7 ; Anonym.  Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  1 5, 
where  it  is  called  Prytanes.)  It  is  perhaps  the 
same  river  as  that  called  by  Scylax  (p.  32)  Por- 
danis.  [L.  S.] . 

PSACUM  (^ditov'),  a promontory  on  the  NW. 
coast  of  Crete,  forming  the  termination  of  Mt. 
Tityrus,  now  called  C.Spada.  (Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 8.) 

PSAMATHUS.  [Taknarum.] 

PSAPHIS.  [Attica,  p.  330,  a.] 

PSEBO'A  or  PSEBO  ('Feg«o,  Strab.  xvii.  p.822 ; 
"VeSco,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  the  modern  Tsana,  one  of 
the  enormous  lakes  S.  of  Meroe,  which  feed  the 
principal  tributaries  of  the  Nile.  The  10th  parallel 
of  N.  latitude  nearly  bisects  the  lake  Pseboa.  Ac- 
cording to  Stephanus,  it  was  five  days’  journey  from 
Aethiopia,  i.  e.  from  Axume.  In  the  centre  of  the 
lake  was  a populous  island  — a depot  of  the  ivory 
trade,  and  frequented  also  by  the  hunters  of  the 
Hippopotamus,  the  hides  of  which  animal  were  ex- 
ported to  Aegypt,  and  employed  as  coverings  for 
shields.  On  the  E.  and  S.  the  lake  was  encom- 
passed by  lofty  mountains,  which  abounded  in  mi- 
neral wealth  (Theophrast.  de  Lapid.  p.  695,  ed. 
Schneider),  and  whose  periodical  torrents,  according 
to  Agatharchides  (c.  5.  ap.  Hudson,  Geogr.  Min.') 
poured  their  waters  over  the  plains  of  the  Trog- 
lodytes. [W.  B.  D.] 

PSELCIS  Q¥e\Kis,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  820;  Itin. 
Anton,  p.  162;  ^e'Ax‘S,  Aristid.  Aegin.  p.  512), 
was  a town  of  the  region  Dodecaschoenus 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile.  Ori- 
ginally Pselcis  was  little  more  than  a suburb  of  the 
older  Aethiopian  town  Tachompso;  but  it  speedily 
outgrew  its  parent,  so  that  in  process  of  time  Ta- 
chompso was  denominated  Contra-Pselcis.  In  b.  c. 
23  the  Aethiopian  nation,  alarmed  by  the  approach 
of  the  Romans  to  their  frontiei”,  harassed  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Philae  and  Syene,  and  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  repel  their  incursions.  C.  Petronius, 
accordingly,  who  had  succeeded  Aelius  Gallus  in 
the  government  of  Aegypt,  undertook  to  drive  them 
back,  and  Pselcis  was  one  of  the  towns  which  sub- 
mitted to  him.  (Strab.  1.  c. ; Dion  Cass.  liv.  5.) 
So  long  as  the  Romans  maintained  their  hold  on 
Northern  Aethiopia,  Pselcis  was  the  permanent  head- 
quarters of  a troop  of  German  horse.  The  modern 
hamlet  of  Dakkeh  occupies  a portion  of  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Pselcis.  [W.  B.  D.] 

PSE'SSII,  or  PSESSI  C¥-h(r<noi,  Ptol.  v.  9.  § 17 ; 
Vr)(T(rol,  Apollod.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.v.;  in  Plin.  vi.  7, 
the  old  editions  have  Psesii,  but  Sillig  reads  Psessi ; 
it  appears  from  an  inscription  that  Psessi  is  the 
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correct  form,  Inscr.  in  Jalm’s  Jahrhucher,  voi. 
xxxvi.  p.  225),  a people  in  Sarmatia  Asiatica, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  between  the  lake  Maeotis  and  the 
Hippici  Montes  after  the  Siraceni. 

PSEUDOCE'LIS  ('"FeoSo/cr/Ais),  a town  of  the 
Elisari  in  Arabia  Felix,  identified  by  some  modern 
writers  with  Mochha.  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 7.) 
PSEUDOPENIAS.  [Hesperidks.] 
PSEUDO'STOMOS  (yeuSdo-To^os  itoTaixhs,  Pt<>l 
vii.  1.  §§  8,  33,  83,  85,  86),  a stream  of  wes :ern 
India,  which  Ptolemy  describes  as  flowing  from  Mt 
Bettigo  near  Coimbatore  to  the  sea  near  Mtiziris 
{Mangalor).  It  cannot  with  certainty  be  identified 
with  any  existing  river,  especially  as  along  that 
coast,  between  lat.  10°  and  15°,  there  are  a great 
number  of  streams  which,  flowing  but  a short  dis- 
tance from  mountains  which  approach  the  sea  are 
little  better  than  torrents.  [V*] 

PSILE,  a small  island,  forming  one  of  a cluster, 
oflf  the  coast  of  Ionia,  opposite  to  Clazomenae.  (Plin. 
v.  31.  s.  38.) 

PSILLIS  (TiAAis),  a small  river  on  the  coast  of 
Phr}'gia,  flowing  into  the  Euxine  between  Artane 
and  Calpe,  and  affording  at  its  mouth  a good  road 
for  small  vessels  (Strab.  xii.  p.  543;  Ptol.  v.  1. 
§ 5 ; Anonym.  Peripl.  P.  A.  p.  2 ; Plin.  vi.  1 ; Arrian, 
Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  13,  where  it  is  called  Psilis;  Mari- 
cian,  p.  69,  where  it  is  written  Psillius ; comp.  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.  'haKavia.')  [L.  S.] 

PSOPHIS  QVct}(pis:  Eth.  mcocpibios),  a city  in  the 
NW.  extremity  of  Arcadia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Arcadia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Elis.  It  was  a very 
ancient  place.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
called  Erymanthus,  and  its  territory  to  have  been 
ravaged  by  the  Erymanthian  boar.  (Pans.  viii.  24. 
§ 2 ; Hecat.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ; Apollod.  ii. 

5.  § 4.)  It  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Phegia  or 
Phegeia  (^riyia,  ^gycia),  apparently  from  the  oaks 
((pvyol),  which  are  still  found  upon  the  site  of  the 
town  ; though  the  ancients,  as  usual,  derived  the 
name  from  an  eponymous  founder,  Phegeus.  (Steph. 
B.  $.  vv.  ^y^yeia,  '¥o>}<pls  ; Pans.  1.  c.)  It  was  called 
Psophis  by  Echephron  and  Promachus,  sons  of  Her- 
cules, who  are  said  to  have  come  from  Sicily  and 
given  to  the  town  this  name  after  their  mother 
Psophis.  (Paus.  1.  c.)  Psophis,  while  still  called 
Phegia,  was  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  Alcmaeon, 
who  fled  thither  from  Argos,  after  slaying  his  mother, 
and  married  Alphesiboea,  the  daughter  of  Phegeus. 
(Paus.  viii.  24.  § 8 ; Diet,  of  Biogr.  s.  v.  Alcmaeon.) 
In  consequence  of  their  connection  with  Alcmaeon, 
the  Psophidii  took  part  in  the  second  expedition 
against  Thebes,  and  refused  to  join  the  other  Greeks 
in  the  Trojan  War.  (Paus.  viii.  24.  § 10.) 

Psophis  is  rarely  mentioned  in  history.  In  b.  c. 
219  it  was  in  possession  of  the  Eleians,  and  was 
taken  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  then 
in  alliance  with  the  Achaeans.  In  narrating  this 
event  Polybius  gives  an  accurate  description  of  the 
town.  “ Psophis,”  he  says,  “ is  confessedly  an  ancient 
foundation  of  the  Arcadians  in  the  district  Azanis, 
It  is  situated  in  the  central  parts  of  Peloponnesus, 
but  in  the  western  corner  of  Arcadia,  and  adjoining 
the  Achaeans  dwelling  furthest  towards  the  west. 
It  also  overhangs  conveniently  the  country  of  the 
Eleians,  with  whom  the  city  was  then  in  close 
alliance.  Philip  marched  thither  in  three  days  from 
Caphyae,  and  encamped  upon  the  hills  opposite  to 
the  city,  where  he  could  safely  have  a view  of  the 
whole  city  and  the  surrounding  places.  When  the 
king  observed  the  strength  of  the  place,  he  was  at  a 
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loss  what  to  do.  On  the  western  side  of  the  town 
there  is  a rapid  torrent,  impassable  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter,  and  which,  rushing  down  from 
the  mountains,  makes  the  city  exceedingly  strong 
and  inaccessible,  in  consequence  of  the  size  of  the 
ravine  which  it  has  gradually  formed.  On  the  east- 
ern side  flows  the  Erymanthus,  a large  and  impetuous 
river,  concerning  which  there  are  so  many  stories. 
As  the  western  toiTent  joins  the  Erymanthus  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  city,  its  three  sides  are  sur- 
rounded by  rivers,  and  rendered  secure  in  the  manner 
described.  On  the  remaining  side  towards  the  north 
a strong  hill  hangs  over,  surrounded  by  a wall,  and 
serving  the  purpose  of  a well-placed  citadel.  The 
town  itself  also  is  provided  with  walls,  remarkable 
for  their  size  and  construction.”  (Polyb.  iv.  70.) 
From  this  description  it  is  evident  that  the  Eryman- 
thus  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city  is  the  river  of 
Sopoto  ; and  that  the  western  torrent,  which  we  learn 
from  Pausanias  (viii.  24.  § 3)  bore  the  name  of  Aro- 
anius,  is  the  river  of  Ghermotzdna.  About  300  feet 
below  the  junction  of  these  rivers  the  united  stream 
is  joined  by  a third,  smaller  than  the  other  two, 
called  the  river  of  Lopesi  or  Skupi,  which  rises  on 
the  frontiers  of  Cleitor,  near  Seirae.  From  these 
three  rivers  the  place  is  now  called  Tripotamo. 
The  banks  of  the  Erymanthus  and  the  Aroanius  are 
precipitous,  but  not  very  high  ; and  between  them 
and  the  steep  summit  of  the  hill  upon  which  the 
town  stood  there  is  a small  space  of  level  or  gently- 
rising  ground.  The  summit  is  a sharp  ridge,  sending 
forth  two  roots,  one  of  which  descends  nearly  to  the 
angle  of  junction  of  the  two  streams,  the  other 
almost  to  the  bank  of  the  Erymanthus  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  city.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii. 
p.  242.) 

Philip,  in  his  attack  upon  Psophis,  crossed  the 
bridge  over  the  Erymanthus,  which  was  probably  in 
the  same  position  as  the  modern  bridge,  and  then 
drew  up  his  men  in  the  narrow  space  between  the 
.river  and  the  walls.  While  the  Macedonians  were 
attempting  to  scale  tlie  walls  in  three  separate  parties, 
the  Eleians  made  a sally  from  a gate  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  town.  They  were,  however,  driven  back 
by  the  Cretans  in  Philip’s  army,  who  followed  the 
fugitives  into  the  town.  Euripidas  and  the  garrison^ 
then  retreated  into  the  citadel,  and  shortly  afterwards 
surrendered  to  Philip.  (Polyb.  iv.  71,  72.) 

Pausanias  saw  at  Psophis  a ruined  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite Erycina,  heroa  of  Promachus  and  Echephron, 
(the  tomb  of  Alcmaeon,  and  near  the  Erymanthus  a 
itgiJiple  sacred  to  that  stream.  (Paus.  viii.  24.  § 7.) 
Leake  also  noticed  a part  of  a theatre,  not  mentioned 
by  Pausanias,  on  the  side  of  the  hill  towards  the 
Aroanius.  Nine  hundred  feet  above  the  junction  of 
the  two  rivers,.and  near  the  walls  on  the  bank  of  the 
Erymanthus,  Leake  also  found  some  remains  of  a 
public  building,  96  feet  in  length,  below  which  there 
is  a source  of  water  in  the  bank.  He  conjectures 
that  they  may  be  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Ery- 
jn  an  thus. 

Psophis  was  about  2 miles  in  circumference.  The 
tnwju-walls  followed  the  crest  of  the  ridge  to  the 
northward  and  the  bank  above  the  two  rivers  on  the 
opposite  side  ; and  they  are  traceable  nearly  through- 
out the  entire  circuit  of  the  place.  On  the  north- 
eastern side  of  the  town,  which  is  the  onlj  part  not 
protected  by  the  two  rivers  or  by  the  precipices  at 
the  back  of  the  hill,  there  was  a double  inclosure, 
l.eake  could  not  trace  the  inclosure  of  the  citadel. 

At  the  distance  of  30  stadia  from  Psophi.<!  w'as 
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Seirae  (Seipal),  which  Pausanias  describes  as  the 
boundary  of  the  Psophidii  and  Cleitorii  (viii.  23.  § 9, 
24.  § 3).  On  the  road  from  Psophis  to  Thelpusa 
lay  Tropaea,  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Ladon,  near 
winch  was  the  grove  Aphrodisium,  after  which  came 
a column  with  an  ancient  inscription  upon  it,  marking 
the  boundaries  of  Psophis  and  Thelpusa.  (Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  240,  seq. ; Boblaye,  Recherches, 
<^c.  p.  158  ; Curtius,  Pehponnesos,  vol.  i.  p.  384, 
seq.) 


a a.  Ancient  walls. 

b.  Theatre. 

c.  F 'Uiidatioas  of  a large  building. 
d d.  Churches. 

e.  Bridge  over  the  Aroanius. 

/.  Bridge  over  the  Krymanthus. 
g g.  Position  of  the  army  of  Philip. 

h.  Khan  of  Tripotamo. 

PSYCHIUM  QVvxiov,  Steph.  B.  s.  Ptol.  iii. 

17.  § 4;  Wvxfa,  Stadiasm.  Mar.  Magn.  p.  298, 
Hoffmann : Eth.  "Voxt^v^),  a town  on  the  south  coast 
of  Crete,  placed  by  Ptolemy  between  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers  Massalia  and  Electra,  and  by  the  Sta- 
diasmus  12  stadia  to  the  west  of  Sulia,  a distance 
which  agrees  very  well  with  the  situation  of  Kastri. 
(Pashley,  Crete,  vol.  i.  p.  304.) 

PSYCHRUS  QVvxpos),  a small  river  in  the  east 
of  Pontus,  forming  the  boundary  between  the  tribes 
of  the  Colchi  and  Sanni.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  P.  E. 
p.  6;  Anonym.  Peripl.  P.E.  p.  14.)  [L.  S.] 

PSYLLI  (*FuAAoi,  Hecat.  Fr.  303,  ed.  Klausen ; 
Herod,  iv.  173  ; Strab.  ii.  p.  131,  xiii.  p.  588,  xvii. 
pp.  814,  838  ; Plin.  v.  4,  vii.  2,  viii.  38,  xi.  30, 

XXV.  76,  xxviii.  6;  Aelian,  Nat.  An.  vi.  33),  a i 
people  on  the  shores  of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  who 
bordered  on  the  Nasamones,  occupying  that  part  of 
the  shores  of  Sort  which  lies  between  Aulad  Sliman 
and  Aulad  Naim.  According  to  Herodotus  (1.  c.)  , 

they  sallied  forth  against  Notos,  or  the  S.  wind,  and  1 1 

were  buried  in  the  sands  which  were  raised  by  the  > 

ofiended  wdnd.  Their  country  was  afterwards  oc- 
cupied by  the  Nasamones, 

The  story  gives  a vivid  picture  of  those  seas  of 
sand,  unbathed  by  dew  or  rain,  when  the  fine  dust- 
like particles,  rising  through  the  rai'efied  air,  roll  up  ] 
in  dark  oppressive  clouds.  They  were  supposed  by  ( 
the  ancients  to  have  a secret  art  enabling  them  to  f 
secure  themselves  from  the  poison  of  serpnts,  like  f 
the  “ Hawee,”  or  snake  jugglers  of  Cairo.  (Wil-  I 
kinson,  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  v.  p.  241  ; Lane,  * 
Modern  Egyptians,  vol.  ii.  p.  214;  Quatremere,  » 
Mem.  sur  V Egypte,  vol.  i.  pp.  203 — 211.)  Cato  ' 
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brought  some  of  these  people  in  his  train  when  he 
led  the  way  into  the  depths  of  the  desert  which 
skirts  the  Lesser  Syrtis  (Pint.  Cat.  Min.  56  ; Lucan, 
ix.  891)  ; and  Octavius  made  use  of  the  services  of 
these  poison-suckers,  it  was  said,  in  order  to  restore 
his  victim,  Cleopatra,  to  life.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  14; 
comp.  Lucan,  ix.  925.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PSY'LLIUM  QVvXKiop,  'VvWctov,  or  'VvWa'),  a 
fortified  emporium  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  between 
Ci’enides  and  Tium.  (Ptol.  v.  1.  § 7;  Arrian, 
Peripl.  P.  E.  14;  Anonym.  Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  5 ; 
Marcian,  p.  70;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'FoAXa;  Tab.  Peut- 
ing.  erroneously  calls  it  Scylleum.)  [L.  S.] 

PSYRA  Q¥vpd),  a small  island  in  the  Aegean 
sea,  to  the  north-west  of  Chios,  at  a distance  of  50 
stadia  from  Cape  Melaenae  in  Chios,  and  having 
only  40  stadia  in  circumference.  It  was  a lofty, 
rocky  island,  and  contained  on  its  south  east  coast  a 
small  town  of  the  same  name.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  645; 
Plin.  V.  36;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Horn.  Od.  iii.  171.) 
Its  modem  name  is  Ipsara.  [L.  S.] 

PSYTTALEIA  (^uxTctAeja),  a small  island  off 
the  Attic  coast  between  Peiraeeus  and  Salamis.  For 
details  see  Salamis. 

PTANDARIS  or  PTANDARA,  a place  in  Cap- 
padocia on  the  south-west  of  Arabissus  (Jt.  Ant. 
pp.  178,  180,  210,  212,  &<?.,  where  we  sometimes 
read  the  ablative  Ptandari,  and  sometimes  Ptan- 
daris.)  [L.  S.] 

PTA'RENUS  (Urdpepos,  Anian,  Tnd.  c.  4),  a 
small  tributary  of  the  Upper  Indus,  which  flows 
into  that  river  a little  above  Peshawar.  Lassen  con- 
jectures that  it  is  the  present  Burrindu.  (Lassen, 
Map  of  Anc.  India.)  [V.] 

P'FE'LEA,  an  ancient  name  of  Ephesus.  (Plin. 
V.  29.  s.  31.) 

PTE'LEOS  (nreAewy),  a small  lake  in  Mysia, 
near  Ophrynium  on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont 
(Herod,  vii.  42;  Strab.  xiii  p.  595;  Schol.  ac?  PtoL 
V.  2.  § 3.)  [L.  S.] 

PTE'LEUM.  1.  (IlTeAedj/ : Eth.  HreXedTrfS, 
nTe\eov(Tto5,  nreAeeos),  a town  of  Thessaly,  on  the 
south-western  side  of  Phthiotis,  and  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  Sinus  Pagasaeus.  It  stood  betw-een 
Antron  and  Halos,  and  was  distant  from  the  latter 
110  stadia,  according  to  Artemidonis.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  433.)  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  governed  by 
Protesilaus,  to  whom  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Antron  also  belonged.  {II.  ii.  697.)  In  b.  c.  192, 
Antiochus  landed  at  Pteleum  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  the  Romans  in  Greece  (Liv.  xxxv. 
43).  In  B.  c.  171,  the  town,  having  been  desei*ted 
by  its  inhabitants,  was  destroyed  by  the  consul 
Licinius.  (Liv.  xlii.  67.)  It  seems  never  to  have 
recovered  from  this  destruction,  as  Pliny  speaks  of 
Pteleum  only  as  a forest  (“  nemus  Pteleon,”  Plin. 
iv.  8.  s.  15).  The  form  Pteleos  is  used  by  Lucan 
(vi.  352)  and  Mela  (ii.  3).  Pteleum  stood  near 
tlie  modern  village  of  Pteleo,  or  Ftelio,  upon  a 
peaked  hill  crowned  by  the  remains  of  a town  and 
caotle  of  the  middle  ages,  called  Old  Ftelio.  On 
its  side  is  a large  marsh,  which,  as  Leake  observes, 
was  probably  in  the  more  flourishing  ages  of  Greece 
a rich  and  productive  meadow,  and  hence  the  epithet 
of  AfxeirojTjj',  which  Homer  (1.  c.)  has  applied  to 
Pteleum.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  341, 
seq.) 

2.  A town  of  Triphylia,  in  Elis,  belonging  to 
Nestor  (Horn.  II.  ii.  594),  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have 
been  a colony  from  the  Thessalian  Pteleum.  This 
town  had  disappeared  in  Strabo’s  time  ; but  its  un- 
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inhabited  woody  site  was  still  called  Pteleasimum. 
(Strab.  viii.  pp.  349,  -350.) 

3.  A fortress  in  the  territory  of  Erythrae,  in 
Ionia.  (Time.  viii.  24,  31.)  Pliny  (v.  29.  s.  31) 
mentions  Pteleon,  Helos,  and  Dorium  as  near  Eryth- 
rae, but  those  places  are  confused  by  Pliny  with 
the  Triphylian  towns  in  Homer  (1.  c.). 

PTE'RIA  (rirepla),  the  name  of  a town  and  dis- 
trict in  Cappadocia,  mentioned  only  by  Herodotus  (i. 
76),  who  relates  that  a great  battle  was  fought  in 
this  district  between  Cyrus  and  Croesus.  Stephanus 
B.  mentions  Pterium,  a town  of  the  Medes,  and 
Pteria,  a town  of  Sinope  (s.  v.  Urepiop). 

PTEROS,  one  of  four  islands  — the  other  three 
being  Labatanis,  Coboris,  and  Sambraoate  — lying 
off  the  coast  of  the  Sabaei  in  Arabia,  and  corre- 
sponding in  number,  and  the  last  of  the  four  in 
name,  with  the  Sohar  islands.  (Plin.  vi.  28.  s.  32 ; 
Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  230.) 

PTOLEDERMA  (nroAeSep^o),  a town  of  the 
Eutresii,  in  Arcadia,  which  was  deserted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  removal  of  its  inhabitants  to  Megalo- 
polis. (Pans.  viii.  27.  § 3.) 

PTOLEMATS.  1.  (riToA€/*ats  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 
57),  a small  town  of  the  Ansinoite  nome  in  Middle 
Aegypt.  It  was  situated  between  Heracleopolis 
Magna  and  Arsinoe,  near  the  point  of  junction  be- 
tween the  Bohr  Jusef  and  the  Nile.  The  modern 
village  of  EULahum  occupies  a portion  of  the  site 
of  the  Arsinoite  Ptolemais. 

2.  Ptolemais  Theron  (JlroXtpafs  ®r)pS)P,  Ptol. 

1.  8.  § 1,  iv.  7.  § 7,  viii.  16.  § 10  ; IlToAe/uo/y, 
Strab.  xvii.  pp.  768 — 76  ; Agatharch.  ap.  Phot. 
pp.457 — 459,  ed.Bekker;  Ptolemais  Epitheras,  Plin. 
vi.  29.  s.  34),  was  originally  an  Aethiopian  village 
situated  on  the  southern  skirts  of  the  forest  which 
extended  from  the  S.  side  of  the  Troglodytic  Bere- 
nice to  lat.  17°  N.  Its  convenient  situation  on  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea  and  in  the  heart  of  the  region 
where  elephants  abounded  induced  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  (b.  c.  282 — 246)  to  occupy,  enlarge,  and 
fortify  the  village,  which  thenceforward  was  named 
Ptolemais  after  its  second  founder.  Philadelphus, 
indeed,  before  he  colonised  this  outpost  of  his  king, 
dom,  used  every  effort  to  persuade  the  Aethiopian 
hunters  [Elephantophagi]  to  abstain  from  the 
flesh  of  these  animals,  or  to  reserve  a portion  at 
least  of  them  for  the  royal  stables.  But  they  re- 
jected his  offers,  replying  that  for  the  kingdom  of 
Aegypt  they  would  not  forego  the  pleasure  of  hunt- 
ing and  eating  elephants.  Hitherto  the  Aegyptians 
had  imported  these  animals  from  Asia,  the  Asiatic 
breed  being  stronger  and  larger  than  the  African. 
But  the  supply  was  precarious  i the  cost  of  import- 
ation was  great;  and  the  Aethiopian  forests  afforded 
an  ample  supply  both  for  war  and  the  royal  house- 
hold. As  the  dep6t  <ff  the  elephant  trade,  including 
that  aLso  in  hides  and  ivory,  Ptolemais  attained  a, 
high  degree  of  prosperity,  and  ranked  among  the- 
principal  cities  of  Aethiopia.  From  its  market  it 
is  probable  that  Carthage  also  derived  its  supply  of 
elephants,  since  about  the  period  of  Philadelphus’ 
reign  the  Carthaginians  employed  these  animals 
more  frequently  in  war.  (Liv.  xvil.  Epit. ; Floras,  ii. 

2.  § 28.)  Ptolemais  had,  properly  speaking,  noharbour, 
and  the  Aegyptian  vessels  were  compelled  to  run  up 
to  Berenice  whenever  the  N.  or  E.  winds  prevailed ; 
in  the  present  day  the  Red  Sea  coast  at  this  point  is 
approachable  only  by  boats.  The  roadstead  of  Pto- 
lemais, however,  was  partially  sheltered  from  the  E. 
winds  by  an  island  covered  with  olive-trees.  In  its 
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neighbourhood  the  freshwater  lake  Monoleus  afforded 
it  a good  supply  of  water  and  fish.  The  shell  of 
the  true  land-tortoise  was  found  at  Ptolemais  : it  is 
described  by  Agatharchides  (ap.  Geogr.  Minor. 'g.  40, 
Hudson;  Peripl.  Mar.  Ergthr.  p.  17)  as  covered 
with  small  lozenge-shaped  plates,  of  the  whiteness 
of  the  pearl-oyster.  To  ancient  geographers  the 
position  of  Ptolemais  was  of  great  importance,  being 
one  of  the  points  from  which  their  computations 
of  latitude  were  made.  Modern  geographers,  how- 
ever, are  not  agreed  as  to  the  degree  in  which  it 
should  be  placed,  some  identifying  it  with  Bas~ 
Assiz,  opposite  the  island  of  Wellesley,  while  others 
(Vincent,  Voyage  of  Nearchus,  vol.  ii.  p.  92)  pre- 
fer a more  southerly  site,  near  the  port  of  Mirza- 
Momharrik,  (Comp.  Mannert,  vol.  x.  1.  p.  48, 
seq.) 

3.  (IlToAejUal’s  ^ ‘Ep^e.ou,  Ptol.  i.  15.  § 11,  iv. 
5.  § 56  ; IlTo\eiJ.a:CK^  ir6\is,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  813), 
a city  of  Upper  Aegypt,  NVV.  of  Abydus,  and  situ- 
ated on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile.  It  can  hardly 
be  regarded,  however,  as  an  Aegyptian  city,  its 
population  and  civil  institutions  being  almost  exclu- 
sively Greek,  and  its  importance  derived  entirely 
from  the  favour  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  ruins  of 
Ptolemais  Hermii  are  supposed  to  be  at  the  modern 
hamlet  of  Mensieh.  (Champollion,  f Egypte,  vol.  i. 
p.  253,  seq.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

PTOLEMAIS  (nroAejuaty),  a small  town  on  the 
coast  of  Pamphylia,  between  the  river  Melas  and  the 
town  of  Coracesium,  is  mentioned  only  by  Strabo  (xiv. 
p.  667).  Leake  (^Asia  Minor,  p.  197)  conjectures 
that  Ptolemais  did  not  stand  upon  the  coast,  as  it  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Stadiasraus,  but  occupied  per- 
haps the  situation  of  the  modern  town  of  Alara, 
where  is  a river,  and  upon  its  banks  a steep  hill 
crowned  with  a Turkish  castle.  (Comp.  Richter, 
Wallfahrten,  p.  334.)  [L.  S.] 

PTOLEMATS  CYRENAICAE.  [Barca.] 
PTOLEMATS  PHOENl'CIAE.  [Ace.] 
PTOLIS.  [Mantineia,  p.  262,  b.] 

PTOUM.  [Boeotia,  p.  412,  a.] 

PTY'CHIA.  [CoRCYRA,  p.  671,  b.] 
PUBLICA'NOS,  AD,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the 
Itins.  on  a road  which  leads  from  Vienna  ( Vienne) 
on  the  Rhone  to  the  Alpis  Graia  (^Little  St.  Ber- 
nard). In  following  this  road  Ad  Publicanos  comes 
after  Mantala  [Mantala],  and  its  position  is  at 
the  commencement  of  the  territory  of  the  Centrones 
or  La  Tarentaise.  Wesseling  observes  that  the 
name  Ad  Publicanos  indicates  a toll  place  at  a 
bridge.  [Pons  Aerarius].  D’Anville  supposes 
that  Ad  Publicanos  was  at  the  point  where  the  Arli, 
a tributary  of  the  Isere,  is  crossed,  near  which  there 
was  an  ancient  Hospitium  or  Stabulum,  as  it  was 
called,  such  as  we  find  on  several  Roman  roads. 
This  place  is  now  called  L'Hopital  de  Conjlans,  and 
is  near  the  junction  of  the  Arli  and  the  Isere.  Ad 
Publicanos  was  probably  on  the  boundary  of  the 
Allobroges  and  Centrones,  where  some  dues  would 
be  paid.  These  dues  or  customs  were  established 
in  a period  of  Gallic  history  even  anterior  to  the 
Roman  conquest.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  190.)  Gallia  was 
loaded  with  these  imposts,  which  continued  to  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1789.  The  dis- 
tance between  Mantala  and  Ad  Publicanos  is  marked 
xvi.  in  the  Itins.,  which  does  not  agree  with  the  site 
fixed  by  D’Anville.  Other  geographers  place  Ad 
Publicanos  at  the  village  of  Des  Fontaines.  [G.  L.] 
PU'CINUM  (JlovKiuov  \ Duino).Si  town  of  Vene- 
tia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Carni  (Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22), 
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though  Ptolemy  assigns  it  to  Istria  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 
28).  It  is  placed  by  Pliny  between  the  river  Ti- 
mavus  and  Tergeste,  which  leaves  little  doubt  that 
it  is  the  place  called  Duino,  about  16  miles  from 
Trieste,  and  less  than  2 from  the  sources  of  the 
Timavus.  It  stands  on  the  brow  of  a steep  rocky 
ridge  or  slope  facing  the  sea ; and  the  neighbouring 
district  is  still  noted  for  its  wine,  which  was  famous 
in  the  days  of  Pliny,  and  was  reckoned  particularly 
wholesome,  so  that  Livia  the  wife  of  Augustus 
ascribed  the  great  age  to  which  she  attained  princi- 
pally to  her  Use  of  it.  (Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8,  xvii.  4. 
s.  3.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PULCHRUM  PROM.  [Apoixinis  Prom.] 
PULLA'RIAE  TNSULAE.  [P01.A.] 
PULTO'VIA,  a place  in  Upper  Pannonia,  on  the 
south-west  of  Petovio,  on  the  river  Pulsha.  (/)!. 
Hieros.  p.  561  ; comp.  Muchar,  Noricum,  i.  p 
240.)  [L.  S.]  I 

PU'NICUM  (^Sta  Marinella),  a village  or  station 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  mentioned  only  in  the 
Tabula,  which  places  it  6 miles  beyond  Pyrgi  (^Sia 
Severa)  on  the  Via  Aurelia;  and  this  distance  enables  | 
us  to  fix  its  site  at  the  modern  village  or  hamlet  of 
Sta  Marinella,  where  there  are  still  some  traces  ot 
a Roman  port,  and  more  extensive  remains  of  a 
Roman  villa  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  (Tab. 
Pent.;  Wihhj,  Dintorni  di  Roma.  vol.  ii.  p.  313; 
Dennis’s  Ettniria,  vol.  ii.  p.  7.)  [E.  H.  B.]  ( 

PU'NICUM,  called  by  Procopius  (de  Aed.  iv.  6. 
p.  287)  UiKvois,  a town  of  Moesia  Superior,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pingus  (Tab.  Pent).  [T.  H.  D.] 
PUPLISCA,  a town  of  the  Liburni  (Geogr.  Rav. 
iv.  26),  which  has  been  identified  with  Jablanaiz 
on  the  mainland  facing  the  S.  of  the  island  of  Arbe. 
(Neigebaur,  Die  Sud-Slaven,  p.  225.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PURA.  [Gedrosia.] 

PURPURA'RIAE  INS.,  islands  off  the  coast  of 
Mauretania,  which  are  said  to  have  been  discovered 
by  Juba  (Plin.  vi.  37),  who  established  there  a 
manufactory  of  purple.  If  his  description  of  them 
as  being  625  M.  P.  from  the  Fortunate  Islands  be  . 
received,  they  cannot  be,  as  D’Anville  supposed,  'i 
Lanzerote  or  Fuente  Ventura,  the  two  nearest  of 
the  Canaries  to  the  African  continent.  Still  greater 
difficulties  exist  in  supposing  them  to  be  Madeira 
and  Porto  Santo,  which  are  too  remote  from  Juba’s 
kingdom  to  be  the  seat  of  a manufacture  of  purple 
carried  on  by  him.  Lelewel  (Endeckungen  der 
Carthager  tmd  Griechen,  p.  140)  considers  them  j 
to  be  the  islands  of  La^izarote  Sta  Clara,  with  the 
smaller  ones  of  Graciosa  and  Alegranza.  (Kenrick, 
Phoenicia,  p.  229  ; Humboldt,  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p. 
129,  trans.)  [E.  B.  J.]  j 

PUTE'OLI  (IlouTedAot,  Ptol.  Dion  Cass.;  Ho-  i 
TioAoi  Strab.,  Ac^.  Apost.:  Eth.  Puteolanus:  Poz-  1 
zuoli),  a maritime  city  of  Campania  situated  on  the  I 
northern  shore  of  the  Sinus  Cumanus  or  Crater  and  » 
on  the  east  side  of  the  smaller  bay  known  as  the  Sinus  I 
Baianus.  It  was  originally  a Greek  city  of  the  1 
name  of  Dicaearchia  (Amaiapxla,  Strab.;  At-  | 
Kaiapx^f-O;  Steph.  B.:  Eth.  AiKaiapx^vs  and  At/cat-  j 
apxdrrfs,  Steph.),  and  was  a colony  of  the  neighbour-  | 
ing  Cumae,  to  which  it  served  as  a port.  (Strab.  v.  i 
p.  245.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  . 
this  statement,  but  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  and  : 
Eusebius  ascribe  its  foundation  to  a colony  from  1 
Samos;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  this  as  in  1 
many  similar  instances,  the  colony  from  Cumae 
was  reinforced  by  a fresh  band  of  emigrants  from 
^ Samos  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  norioKoi;  Euseb.  ii.  p 129,  ed. 
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Seal.).  The  date  assigned  to  this  Samian  colony  by 
Eusebius  is  as  late  as  B.  c.  521.  No  mention  occurs 
of  Dicaearchia  in  history  previous  to  the  conquest 
of  Cumae  by  the  Campanians:  from  its  serving 
as  the  port  of  Cumae  it  could  probably  never  have 
taken  any  active  or  independent  part;  but  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  it  must  have  become  a populous 
and  flourishing  town.  The  name  of  Dicaearchia 
continued  to  be  applied  to  it  by  Greek  writers  long 
after  it  had  assumed  the  new  appellation  of  Puteoli. 
(Diod.  iv.  22,  v.  1.3,  &c.) 

The  period  of  this  change  is  uncertain.  It  is 
generally  said  that  the  Eomans  bestowed  on  it  the 
new  name  when  they  established  their  colony  there; 
but  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
considerably  more  ancient.  The  name  of  Puteoli  is 
applied  to  the  city  by  Livy  during  the  Second  Punic 
War  (Liv.  xxiv.  7),  and  there  is  much  probability 
that  the  coins  with  the  Oscan  inscription  “ Phistlus.” 
sometimes  Graecised  into  Phistelia,  belong  to  Puteoli 
during  the  period  previous  to  the  Roman  colony. 
(Millingen,  Numism.  de,  VAnc.  Italic,  p.  201 ; Fried- 
lander,  Oskische  Munzen,  p.  29.)  According  to  the 
Roman  writers  the  name  of  Puteoli  was  derived 
either  from  the  stench  arising  from  the  numerous 
sulphureous  springs  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  (with 
more  probability)  from  the  wells  (putei)  or  sources 
of  a volcanic  nature  with  which  it  abounded.  (Varro, 
L.  L.  v.  25;  Fest.  s.  v.  Puteoli;  Plin.  xxxi.  2 ; Strab. 
v.  p.  245 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  IIotioAo:) 

The  first  mention  of  Puteoli  in  history  is  during 
the  Second  Punic  War,  when  it  was  fortified  by  Q. 
Fabius  by  order  of  the  senate,  and  protected  by  a 
strong  garrison  to  secure  it  from  the  attempts  of 
Hannibal,  b.  c.  215.  That  general,  indeed,  in  the 
following  season  made  an  attempt,  though  without 
success,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  city,  the 
possession  of  its  port  being  an  object  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  him.  (Liv.  xxiv.  7,  12,  13.)  Livy 
speaks  of  Puteoli  as  having  first  become  frequented 
as  a port  in  consequence  of  the  war;  and  though  this 
is  not  strictly  correct,  as  we  know  that  it  was  fre- 
quented long  before  under  the  name  of  Dicaearchia, 
it  is  probable  that  it  then  first  rose  to  the  high  de- 
gree of  commercial  importance  which  it  subsequently 
retained  under  the  Romans.  Thus  in  b.  c.  212  it 
became  the  principal  port  where  the  supplies  of  corn 
from  Etruria  and  Sardinia  were  landed  for  the  use 
of  the  Roman  army  that  was  besieging  Capua  (Liv. 
XXV.  22);  and  the  next  year  it  was  from  thence 
that  Claudius  Nero  embarked  with  two  legions  for 
Spain.  (Id.  xxvi.  17.)  Towards  the  close  of  the 
war  also  (b.  c.  203)  it  was  at  Puteoli  that  the 
Carthaginian  ambassadors  landed,  on  their  way  to 
Rome.  (Id.  xxx.  22.)  It  was  doubtless  the  growing 
importance  of  Puteoli  as  a commercial  emporium 
that  led  the  Romans  to  establish  a colony  there  in 
B.  c.  194  (Liv.  xxxiv.  45 ; Veil.  Pat.  i.  15):  the 
date  is  confirmed  by  a remarkable  inscription  of 
B.  c.  105  (Mommsen,  Inscr.  R.  N.  2458),  and  it 
seems  to  have  become  before  the  close  of  the  Re- 
public, as  it  continued  under  the  Empire,  one  of  the 
most  considerable  places  of  trade  in  Italy.  From 
its  being  the  first  really  good  port  on  the  south  of 
Rome  (for  Antium  could  never  deserve  that  epithet) 
it  became  in  a manner  the  port  of  the  imperial  city, 
although  distant  from  it  not  less  than  150  miles. 
Not  only  did  travellers  coming  from  the  East  to 
Rome  frequently  land  at  Puteoli  and  proceed  from 
thence  by  land  to  the  city,  as  in  the  well-known 
instances  of  St.  Paul  (^Act.  Ajpost.  xxviii.  13)  and 
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Cicero  on  his  retuni  to  Rome  from  his  quaestor- 
ship  in  Sicily  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  26),  but  the  same 
course  was  pursued  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
merchandise  brought  from  the  East,  especially 
with  the  costly  wares  sent  from  Alexandria,  and 
even  the  supj)lies  of  corn  from  the  same  quar- 
ter. (Strab.  xvii.  p.  793;  Suet.  Aug.  98;  Se- 
nec.  Ep.  77.)  Strabo  speaks  of  Puteoli  as  one  of 
the  most  important  trading  cities  of  his  time  (v.  p. 
245),  and  it  is  evident  from  the  expressions  of 
Seneca  (^.  c.)  that  this  had  not  fallen  off  in  the  days 
of  Nero.  The  trade  with  Alexandria  indeed,  im- 
portant as  it  was,  was  only  one  branch  of  its  exten- 
sive commerce.  Among  other  things  the  iron  of 
llva,  after  being  smelted  at  Populonium,  was  brought 
to  Puteoli  (Diod.  v.  13):  and  the  city  carried  on 
also  a gi-eat  trade  with  the  Turdetanians  in  the 
south  of  Spain,  as  well  as  with  Africa.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  145.)  We  learn  also  from  an  inscription  still  ex- 
tant, that  its  trade  with  Tyre  was  of  such  importance 
that  the  Tyrians  had  a regular  factory  there  (Boeckh, 
C.  I.  no.  5853);  and  another  inscription  mentions  a 
number  of  merchants  from  Berytus  as  resident  there. 
(Mommsen,  I.  R.  N.  2488.)  Indeed  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  it  was  under  the  Roman  Empire  one  of 
the  greatest — if  not  the  greatest — emporiums  of 
foreign  trade  in  all  Italy  For  this  advantage  it 
was  in  a great  measure  indebted  to  the  excellence  of 
its  port,  which,  besides  being  naturally  well  sheltered, 
was  further  protected  by  an  extensive  mole  or  pier 
thrown  out  into  the  bay  and  supported  on  stone  piles 
with  arches  between  them«  Hence  Seneca  speaks  of 
the  population  of  Puteoli  assembling  on  this  mole 
(in  pilis)  to  watch  for  the  arrival  of  the  ships  from 
Alexandria.  (Sen.  Ep.  77.)  Puteoli  had  peculiar 
facilities  for  the  construction  of  this  and  similar 
works,  from  the  excellent  quality  of  its  volcanic  sand, 
which  formed  a mortar  or  cement  of  the  greatest 
hardness  and  durability,  and  wholly  pi-oof  against 
the  influence  of  the  sea-water.  (Strab.  v.  p.  245; 
Plin.  XXXV.  13.  s.  47.)  This  kind  of  cement  is  still 
known  by  the  name  of  Pozzolana. 

It  was  from  the  extremity  of  the  mole  of  Puteoli 
that  Caligula  carried  his  celebrated  bridge  across 
the  bay  to  the  opposite  shores  at  Baiae.  (Suet.  Cal. 
19,  32;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  17;  Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  1.  § 
1.)  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  this 
bridge  was  merely  a temporary  structure  [Baiae], 
and  the  remains  still  visible  at  Pozzuoli  which  are 
popularly  known  as  the  Bridge  of  Caligula  are  in 
fact  the  piles  or  piers  of  the  mole  of  Puteoli.  The 
construction  of  this  mole  is  generally  ascribed  to 
Augustus,  without  sufficient  authority;  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  dates  from  at  least  as  early  a period : 
and  we  learn  that  there  were  in  his  time  extensive 
docks  (navalia)  at  Puteoli,  in  which  the  huge  ships 
that  had  been  employed  in  bringing  the  obelisks 
from  Egypt  were  preserved, — a sufficient  proof  of  the 
magnitude  of  these  establishments.  (Plin.  xxxvi. 
9.  s.  14.)  Another  proof  of  the  importance  of 
Puteoli  is  the  fact  that  Claudius  established  there, 
as  well  as  at  Ostia,  a cohort  of  troops  to  guard  the 
city  against  fire,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  at 
Rome  (Suet.  Claud.  25).  In  a.  d.  95  Domitian 
constructed  a new  line  of  road  leading  direct  to 
Puteoli  from  Sinuessa,  where  it  quitted  the  Appian 
Way.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixvii.  14;  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  3.) 
Previous  to  that  time  its  communication  with  Rome 
must  have  been  by  way  of  Capua,  to  which  a branch 
road  (not  given  in  the  Itineraries)  led  direct  from 
Puteoli. 
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Ptiteoli  certainly  continued  to  enjoy  under  the  | 
Empire  the  rank  of  a colony.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9; 
Orell.  Inscr.  1694,3697,  &c.)  In  addition  to  the 
oriffinal  “ colonia  civium”  settled  there,  as  already 
mentioned,  in  b.  c.  194,  it  appears  to  have  received 
a fresh  colony  under  Sulla  (Val.  Max,  ix.  3.  § 8; 
Plut.  Sull.  37 ; Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  260),  and  cer- 
tainly was  a^ain  colonised  by  Augustus.  (Li6.  Col. 
p.  236.)  The  inhabitants  had,  as  we  learn  from 
Cicero  {Phil.  ii.  41).  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  which 
may  have  been  one  reason  why  Augustus  sought  to 
sec'ure  so  important  a point  with  a colony  of  veterans. 
But,  as  was  often  the  case,  the  old  inhabitants  seem 
to  have  continued  apart  from  the  colonists,  with 
separate  municipal  rights,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Nero  that  the.se  also  obtained  admission 
into  the  colony.  (Tac.  xiv.  27.)  In  a.  d.  69 
the  Puteolani  zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  Ves- 
pasian (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  67),  and  it  was  probably  in 
consequence  of  this  that  the  city  afterwards  assumed 
the  honorary  title  of  “ Colonia  Flavia  Augusta 
Puteoli,”  by  which  we  find  it  designated  in  inscrip- 
tions. (Orell.  Inscr.  3698;  Zumpt,  1.  c.  p.  395; 
Mommsen,  2492,  2493.)  It  is  not  improbable,  how- 
ever, that  it  may  at  the  same  time  have  received  a 
fresii  acces.sion  of  colonists. 

In  addition  to  its  commercial  importance,  Puteoli, 
or  rather  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  became, 
before  the  close  of  the  Kepublic,  a favourite  resort  of 
the  Roman  nobility,  in  common  with  Baiae  and  the 
whole  of  this  beautiful  district.  Thus  Cicero,  as  we 
learn  from  himself,  had  a villa  there,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Academia,  but  which  he  more 
often  mentions  merely  as  his  Puteolanum.  (Cic.  de 
Fat.  1,  ad  AU.  i.  4,  xiv.  7,  xv.  1,  &c.)  It  passed’ 
after  his  death  into  the  hands  of  Antistius  Vetus, 
and  the  outbreak  of  a thermal  spring  there  became 
the  occasion  of  a well-known  epigram,  which  has 
been  preserved  to  us  by  Pliny.  (Plin.  xxxi.  2,  s.  3.) 
This  villa  was  situated  between  Puteoli  and  the 
lake  Avemus;  it  was  subsequently  chosen  as  the 
place  of  burial  of  the  emperor  Hadrian.  (Spart. 
'Hadr.  25.) 

We  hear  little  of  Puteoli  in  history  during  the 
later  periods  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  there  is 
-eveiy  reason  to  suppose  that  it  continued  to  be  a 
flourishing  and  populous  town.  Its  mole  and  port 
were  repaired  by  Antoninus  Pius  (Mommsen,  Inscr. 
2490),  and  numerous  inscriptions  have  been  found 
there,  some  of  which  belong  to  a late  period,  and 
attest  the  continued  importance  of  the  city  down  to 
the  reign  of  Honorius.  (Mommsen,  2494 — 2500.) 
But  it  shared  to  the  full  extent  in  the  calamities  of 
the  declining  empire;  it  was  taken  and  plundered 
by  Alaric  in  A.  d.  410.  and  again  by  Genseric  in 
455,  and  by  Totila  in  545.  Nor  did  it  ever  recover 
these  repeated  disasters.  After  having  for  some 
time  been  almost  deserted,  it  partially  revived  in  the 
middle  ages;  but  again  suffered  severely,  both  from 
the  ravages  of  war  and  from  the  volcanic  eruptions 
of  the  Solfatara  in  1 198,  and  of  the  Monte  Nuovo 
in  1538.  At  the  pre.sent  day  Po22«o/i,  though  re- 
taining its  episcopal  see,  and  about  8000  inhabitants, 
is  a poor  place,  and  suffers  severely  from  malaria  in 
gmnmer. 

It,  however,  retains  many  remains  of  its  ancient 
greatness.  Among  these  one  of  the  most  conspi- 
cuous is  the  amphitheatre,  on  the  hill  behind  the 
town,  w’hich  is  of  considerable  size,  being  larger 
than  that  at  Pompeii,  and  calculated  to  be  capable 
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of  contairing  25.000  spectators.  It  is  in  good  pro- 
servation,  and,  having  been  recently  excavated  and 
cleared  out.  affords  in  many  respects  a good  speci- 
men of  such  structures.  It  derives  additional  in- 
terest from  being  more  than  once  alluded  to  by 
ancient  writers.  Thus  Suetonius  mentions  that 
Augustus  presided  at  games  there,  and  it  was  in 
consequence  of  an  insult  offered  to  a senator  on  that 
occasion  that  the  emperor  passed  a law  assigning 
distinct  seats  to  the  senatorial  order.  (Suet.  Avg. 
44.)  It  was  there  also  that  Nero  entertained  Tiri- 
dates,  king  of  Armenia,  with  magnificent  shows 
both  of  gladiators  and  combats  of  wild  bea.sts. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixiii.  3.)  Near  the  amphitheatre  are 
some  ruins,  commonly  known  as  the  temple  of 
Diana,  but  which  more  probably  belonged  to  a range 
of  thermae  or  baths ; as  well  as  .several  piscinas  or 
reservoirs  for  water  on  a great  scale,  some  of  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with  the  service 
of  the  amphitheatre.  Near  them  are  the  remains 
of  an  aqueduct,  intended  for  the  supply  of  the  city, 
which  .seems  to  have  been  a branch  of  that  which 
led  to  Misenum.  In  the  city  itself  the  modern 
cathedral  is  in  great  part  constructed  out  of  the 
remains  of  a Roman  temple,  which,  as  we  learn  from 
an  inscription  on  the  architrave,  was  dedicated  to 
Augustus  by  L.  Calpurnius.  From  another  in- 
scription we  learn  that  the  architect  was  L.  Coc- 
ceius  Auctus,  evidently  the  same  who  is  mentioned 
by  Strabo  as  having  been  employed  by  Agrippa  to 
construct  the  tunnel  at  Posilipo.  (Mommsen,  I. R.N. 
2484,  2485;  Strab.  v.  p.  245.)  The  masonry  is 
of  white  marble,  and  there  still  remain  six  beautiful 
Corinthian  columns  of  the  same  material. 

Much  more  celebrated  than  these  are  the  remains 
of  a building  commonly  known  as  the  temple  of 
Serapis  or  Serapeum.  The  interest  which  attaclies 
to  these  is,  however,  more  of  a scientific  than  anti- 
quarian character,  from  the  evidence  they  afford  of 
repeated  changes  in  the  level  of  the  soil  on  which 
they  stand.  (Lyell,  Principles  of  Geology,  8th  ed. 
p.  489,  &c.  ; Daubeny  On  Volcanoes,  p.  206.) 
The  edifice  is  one  of  a peculiar  character,  and  the 
received  attribution  is  very  doubtful.  Recent  re- 
searches have  rendered  it  more  probable  that  it  was 
a building  connected  with  the  mineral  spring  which 
rises  within  it,  and  was  adapted  both  for  purposes  of 
worship  and  for  the  medical  u.se  of  the  source  in 
question.  The  general  plan  is  that  of  a large 
quadrangular  atrium  or  court,  surrounded  internally 
by  a portico  of  48  columns,  with  chambers  at  the 
sides,  and  a circular  temple  in  the  centre.  Not  far 
from  the  temple  of  Serapis  are  the  ruins  of  two 
other  buildings,  both  of  them  now  under  water:  the 
one  of  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  temple  of 
Neptune,  the  other  as  the  temple  of  the  Nymphs; 
but  there  is  no  real  foundation  for  either  name. 
We  know,  however,  from  Cicero  that  there  was  a 
temple  of  Neptune  at  Puteoli,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected  at  so  frequented  a seaport,  and  that  its 
portico  fronted  the  bay.  (Cic.  Acad.  ii.  25.)  The 
remains  of  the  ancient  mole  have  been  already  men- 
tioned ; there  are  now  portions  of  1 6 piers  remaining, 
13  of  which  are  still  visible  above  water. 

On  the  coast  proceeding  from  Pozzuoli  towards  the 
Lucrine  lake  (or  rather  on  the  ancient  cliff  which 
rises  above  the  low  line  of  coast)  are  some  ruins  called 
(with  at  least  more  probability  than  in  most  similar 
cases)  those  of  the  villa  of  Cicero,  which  was  cer- 
tainly, as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  situated  between  Pu- 
teoli and  the  Lucrine  lake.  (Plin.  xxxi.  2.  s.  3.) 
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A^ioiit.  a mile  from  PozznoU  to  the  NE.,  on  a hill 
hctween  tlie  town  and  the  Logo  d Angano,  is  the 
remarkable  spot  now  called  the  Solfatara,  and  in 
ancient  times  known  as  the  Forum  Vulcani 
{'¥L(pai<TTov  ayopd,  Strab.).  It  is  evidently  the 
crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  retaining  only  so  much 
of  its  former  activity  as  to  emit  constantly  sul- 
phureous gases  in  considerable  quantity,  the  deposit 
of  which  forms  large  accumulations  of  sulphur.  It 
is  well  described  by  Strabo,  in  whose  time  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  rather  more  active  than  at  pre- 
sent, as  well  as  in  a more  poetical  style  by  Petronins 
(Cnrm.  B.  Civ.  67 — 75);  and  is  noticed  also  by 
Lucilius,  who  justly  points  to  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phur produced,  as  an  evidence  of  igneous  action, 
though  long  extinct.  (Strab.  v.  p.  246;  Lucil. 
Aefn.  431.)  It  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  broken 
out  into  more  violent  action,  in  ancient,  any  more 
than  in  modem,  times  ; but  in  the  middle  ages 
on  one  occasion  (in  1198)  it  broke  into  a violent 
eruption;  and  a stream  of  trachytic  lava,  which  has 
flowed  from  the  crater  in  a SE.  direction,  is  pro- 
bably the  result  of  this  outburst.  .The  effect  of  the 
.sulphui-eous  exhalations  on  the  soil  of  the  surround- 
ing hills  is  visible  for  some  distance,  and  imparts  to 
them  a peculiar  whiteness  of  aspect,  whence  they 
were  called  the  Leucogaei  Coeles.  (Plin.  xviii, 
11.  s.  29,  XXXV.  15.  s.  50.)  Pliny  also  mentions  in 
connection  with  them  some  mineral  springs,  to  which 
he  gives  the  name  of  Leucogaei  Fontes.  (Id. 
xxxi.  2.  s.  8.)  They  are  probably  those  now  known 
as  the  Pisciarelli. 

There  were  two  ancient  roads  leading  from  Puteoli, 
the  one  to  Capua,  the  other  to  Neapolis.  Both  of 
them  may  still  be  distinctly  traced,  and  were  bor- 
dered, for  some  distance  after  they  quitted  the  city, 
with  ranges  of  tombs  similar  to  tho.se  found  outside 
the  gate  of  Pompeii,  though  of  course  in  less  perfect 
preservation.  They  are  nevertheless  in  many  re- 
spects of  much  interest.  Pliny  mentions  the  road 
(which  he  calls  a Via  Consularis)  that  led  from 
Puteoli  to  Capua;  it  was  the  tract  on  the  left  of  this 
towards  Cumae  that  was  the  district  properly  called 
the  Campi  Laborini,  or  Laboriae,  distinguished 
even  above  the  rest  of  Campania  for  its  surpassing 
fertility.  (Plin.  xviii.  1 1.  s.  29.)  Concerning  the 
topography  of  Puteoli  and  ruins  still  remaining 
at  Pozzmli,  see  Mazzella,  Situs  et  Antiquitas  Pu- 
teolorum  in  Graevius  and  Burmann’s  Thesaurus, 
vol.  ix.  part  iv.;  Eomanelli,  Viaggio  a Pozzuoli, 
8vo,  Naples,  1817;  and  Jorio,  Guida  di  Pozzuoli, 
8vo.  Naples,  1830.  [E.  H.  B ] 

PUTEOLA'NUS  SINUS.  [Crater.] 

PUTPUT,  a station  in  Africa  Proper,  12  M.  P. 
from  Neapolis  (^Nabel)  (Itin.  Anton.;  Pent.  Tab.'), 
which  has  been  identified  by  Barth  {Wanderungen, 
pp.  142,  143)  with  Hamamat.  Sir  G.  Temple 
(^Excursions,  vol,  ii.  p.  10)  considers  it  to  be  Siagul 
(XiayovK,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 9),  because  of  the  two  in- 
scriptions with  “ Civitas  Siagitana,”  which  Shaw 
found  at  Hdmamdt.  (Trav.  p.  169.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PYCNUS  (JlvKvds,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 8),  a river  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Crete,  a little  W.  of  Cydonia. 

P YD  ABAS.  [Athyras.] 

PYDNA  (riuSj'a,  Scyl.  p.  26;  Scymn.  Ch.  626; 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 15;  Steph.  B. ; Plin.  iv.  17),  a town 
which  originally  stood  on  the  coast  of  Pieria,  in  the 
Tliermaic  gulf.  Themistocles  was  conducted  by 
two  Macedonian  guides  across  the  mountains,  and 
found  a merchant  ship  about  to  sail  for  Asia.  (Thuc. 
ii.  137.)  Pydna  was  blockaded  by  the  Athenians, 
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who,  after  prosecuting  the  siege  in  vain,  concluded  rt 
convention  with  Perdiccas.  (Thuc.  i.  61.)  It  was 
taken  b.  c,  411  by  Archelaus,  who  removed  its  site 
20  stadia  from  the  sea.  (Diodor.  xiii.  49.)  , After- 
wards it  was  gained  for  Athens  by  Timotlieus;  but 
in  the  two  first  years  of  the  disastrous  Social  War 
(358 — 356),  Pydna,  about  the  exchange  of  which 
for  Amphipolis  there  had  been  a secret  negotiation, 
was  betrayed  to  Philip  by  a party  of  traitors  in  the 
town.  (Demosth.  adv.  Leptinem,  p.  476.  § 71. 
Olynth.  i.  p.  10.  § 5,  Olynth.  ii,  p.  19.  § 6;  Ulpian, 
ad  loc.-,  Theopompus,  Fr.  189,  ed  Didot.)  Several 
Athenian  citizens  were  taken  in  Pydna,  and  sold 
into  slavery,  whom  Demosthenes  ransomed  from 
his  own  funds.  (Plut.  Vit.  X.  Orator,  p.  851, 
vol.  ix.  p.  381,  ed.  Eeiske.)  Towards  the  close  of 
the  year  b.  c.  316,  Olympias  retired  to  Pydna, 
where  she  was  besieged  by  Cassander,  and  taken 
prisoner  by  him.  (Diodor.  xix.  49;  Polyaen,  iv.  11. 
§ 3.)  In  the  spring  of  b.c.  169,  Perseus  abandon- 
ing Dium,  retreated  before  the  consul  Q.  Marcius 
Philippus  to  Pydna.  (Liv.  xliv.  6.)  After  again 
occupying  the  strong  line  of  the  Enipeus,  Perseus, 
in  consequence  of  the  dexterous  flank  movement  of 
P.  Scipio  Nasica,  was  con)pelled  to  fall  back  upon 
Pydna.  On  the  22nd  of  June,  b.  c.  168  (an 
eclipse  fixes  the  date,  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  iii,  p. 
82),  the  fate  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  was 
decided  in  a plain  near  the  town,  which  was  traversed 
by  a small  river,  and  bordered  by  heights  affording  a 
convenient  retreat  and  shelter  to  the  light  infantry, 
while  the  plain  alone  contained  the  level  ground 
necessary  for  the  phalanx.  (Liv.  xliv.  32  — 46; 
Pint.  Aemil.  13 — 23.)  The  Epitomiser  of  Strabo 
and  a Scholiast  upon  Demosthenes  (Olynth.  i.  p. 
10)  assert  that  the  Kirpos  of  their  time  was  the 
same  place  as  Pydna;  but  their  authority  is  of  no 
great  weight,  and  Colonel  Leake  (Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  429 — 435)  has  shown  that  the  ancient 
site  is  better  represented  by  Ayan,  where  there  are 
Hellenic  remains,  and,  on  the  slope  towards  the  sea, 
two  “tumuli,”  probably  monuments  of  the  battle. 
Kitro,  it  may  be  supposed,  ro.se  upon  the  decay 
of  Pydna  and  Methone,  between  which  it  lies. 
For  autonomous  coins  of  Pydna,  see  Eckhel.  vol. 
ii.  p.  76,  [E.  B.  J.] 

PYDNAE  or  PYDNA  (nuSmt),  a small  town 
on  the  coast  of  Lycia,  between  the  river  Xanthus 
and  Cape  Hieron.  (Stadiasm.  M.  Magni,  p.  221.) 
It  is  probably  the  same  place  as  the  one  called 
by  Ptolemy  (v.  3.  ii  5)  Cydna,  and  which  he 
places  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cragus,  where  ruins  of 
an  ancient  town  were  observed  by  Beaufort,  (Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  p.  182.)  [L.  S.] 

PY'GELA  or  PHY'GELA  (Ilo'yeAo,  ^vyeXa  ; 
Eth.  niryeAcus),  a small  town  on  the  coast  of  the 
Caystrian  bay,  a little  to  the  south  of  Ephesus,  was 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Agamemnon,  and  to 
have  been  peopled  with  the  remnants  of  his  ai  my ; 
it  contained  a temple  of  Artemis  Munychia.  (Xenoph. 
Hellen.  i.  2.  §2;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  639;  Steph.  B. 5.  v. ; 
Harpocrat.  s.v.;  Plin.  v.  31;  Soylax.  p.  37;  Pomp. 
Mela,  i,  17;  Liv.  xxxvii.  1.)  Dioscorides  (v.  12) 
commends  the  wine  of  this  town,  which  is  still  cele- 
brated. Chandler  (Travels,  p.  176)  obseiwed  its 
remains  on  a hill  between  Ephesus  and  Scala  Nova. 
(Comp.  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  261.)  [L.  S.j 

PYXAE.  [Thermopylae.] 

PYLAE  CILICIAE.  [Cilicia.] 

PYLAE  SYEIAE.  [Amanides;  Is.sus.] 
PYLAEA  (IluAoio),  a suburb  of  Delphi,  and 
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the  place  of  meeting;  of  the  Ainphictyonic  Council 

[Delhi,  p.  767,  b.] 

PYLE'NE  (IIuATjrTj:  Eih.  TIvAt^vios'),  an  ancient 
town  of  Aetolia, between  the  Achelous  and  the  Evenus, 
mentioned  in  the  Homeric  catalogue  of  the  Grecian 
ships,  is  placed  by  Pliny  on  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It 
would  therefore  seem  to  have  existed  in  later  times ; 
although  Strabo  says  that  the  Aeolians,  having  re- 
moved Pylene  higher  up,  changed  its  name  into 
Proschium.  The  site  of  Pylene  is  uncertain.  (Horn. 
II  ii.  639  ; Plin.  iv.  3 ; scopulosa  Pylene,  Stat. 
T/ieb.  iv.  102;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

PYLON  (IluAcoj/),  a town  on  the  Via  Egnatia, 
being  the  frontier  town  of  Illyria  and  Macedonia. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  323.)  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Itineraries. 

PYLO'RUS,  a town  in  Crete,  S.  of  Gortyn,  now 
Flora.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20;  Pashley,  Crete,  vol.  i. 
p.  295.) 

PYLUS  (IloAos:  Eth.  IluAtos),  the  name  of  three 
towns  ou  the  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus. 

1.  A town  in  hollow  Elis,  described  by  Pausanias 
as  situated  upon  the  mountain  road  leading  from 
Elis  to  Olympia,  and  at  the  place  where  the  Ladon 
flows  into  the  Peneius  (vi.  22.  § 5).  Strabo,  in  a 
corrupt  passage,  assigns  to  it  the  same  situation, 
and  places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Scollium  or 
Mt.  Scollis  (/ieTa|u  rod  Hr)veiov  Kal  too  SeAATfer- 
Toy  eK§o\ris  [read  Kal  r^s  too  ^eWrjevTos  ip- 
SoAtjs]  IloAoy  (^kCito,  Strab.  viii.  p.  338).  Pausa- 
nias (I.  c.)  says  that  it  was  80  stadia  from  Elis. 
Diodorus  (xiv.  17)  gives  70  stadia  as  the  distance, 
and  Pliny  (iv.  5.  s.  6)  12  Roman  miles.  According 
to  the  previous  description,  Pylus  should  probably  be 
identified  with  the  ruins  aiAgrdpldho-khdri,&\tnatedi 
on  a commanding  position  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Peneius  and  Ladon.  This  site  is 
distant  7 geographical  miles  from  Elis,  which  suffi- 
ciently agrees  with  the  80  stadia  of  Pausanias. 
Leake,  however,  places  Pylus  further  S.,  at  the  ruins 
at  Kulogli,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  tliey  are  not  so 
iar  removed  from  the  road  between  Elis  and  Olympia. 
But  the  fact  of  the  ruins  at  Agrdpidho-Tchori  being 
at  the  junction  of  the  Peneius  and  Ladon  seems  de- 
cisive in  favour  of  that  position  ; and  we  may  sup- 
pose that  a road  ran  up  the  valley  of  the  Peneius  to 
the  junction  of  the  two  rivers,  and  then  took  a bend 
to  the  right  into  the  valley  of  the  Ladon.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  228,  Peloponnesiaca, 
p.  219  ; Boblaye,  Recherches,  ^c.  p.  122  ; Curtius, 
Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  39.)  The  Eleian  Pylus  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Pylon,  son  of  Cleson 
of  Megara,  who  founded  the  Messenian  Pylus,  and 
who,  upon  being  expelled  from  the  latter  place  by 
Peleus,  settled  at  the  Eleian  Pylos.  (Paus.  iv.  36. 
§ l,vi.22.§  5.)  Pylus  was  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  Hercules,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  restored 
by  the  Eleians  ; but  the  story  of  its  destruction  by 
Hercules  more  properly  belongs  to  the  Messenian 
Pylus.  Its  inhabitants  asserted  that  it  was  the  town 
which  Homer  had  in  view  when  he  asserted  that  the 
Alpheius  flowed  through  their  territory  (’AAcpetou, 
'6ctt'  evpi)  p4ei  IIuAtW  Sia  ya'irjs,  II.  v.  545).  On 
the  position  of  the  Homeric  Pylus  we  shall  speak 
presently  ; and  we  only  observe  here,  that  this  claim 
was  admitted  by  Pamsanias  (vi.  22.  § 6),  though  its 
absurdity  had  been  previously  pointed  out  by  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  350,  seq.).  Like  the  other  Eleian  towns, 
Pylus  is  rarely  mentioned  in  history.  In  B.  C.  402 
it  was  taken  by  the  Spartans,  in  their  invasion  of  the 
territory  of  Elis  (Diod.  xiv.  17);  and  in  b.  c.  366 
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it  is  mentioned  as  the  place  where  the  democrafical 
exiles  from  Elis  planted  themselves  in  order  to  carry 
on  war  against  the  latter  city.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  4. 
§ 16.)  Pausanias  saw  only  the  ruins  of  Pylus  (vi. 
22.  § 5),  and  it  would  appear  to  have  been  deserted 
long  previously. 

2.  A town  in  Triphylia,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo, 
and  surnamed  by  him  TpKpvAiaKSs,  ’ApjcaSi/cds,  and 
AeirpeaTiKos.  He  describes  it  as  situated  30  stadia 
from  the  sea,  on  the  ’•ivers  Mamathus  and  Arcadicus, 
west  of  the  mountain  Minthe  and  north  of  Lepreum 
(viii.  p.  344).  Upon  the  conquest  of  the  Tripliylian 
towns  by  the  Eleians,  Pylus  was  annexed  to  Lepreum 
(viii.  p.  355  ; comp.  pp.  339,  343,  344).  Leake 
observes  that  the  village  Tjorbadji,  on  the  western 
extremity  of  Mount  Minthe,  at  the  fork  of  two 
branches  of  the  river  of  Ai  Stdhero,  seems  to  agree 
in  every  re.'^pect  with  Strabo’s  description  of  this 
town.  (^Peloponnesiaca,  p.  109.) 

3.  A town  in  Messenia,  situated  upon  the  pro- 
montory Coryphasium,  which  forqris  the  northern 
termination  of  the  bay  of  Navarino.  According  to 
Thucydides  it  was  distant  400  stadia  from  Sparta 
(Thuc.  iv.  3),  and  according  to  Pausanias  (v.  36. 
§ 1)  100  stadia  from  Methone.  It  was  one  of  the 
last  places  which  held  out  against  the  Spartans  in 
the  Second  Messenian  War,  upon  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  inhabitants  emigrated  to  Cyllene,  and  from 
thence,  with  the  other  Messenians,  to  Sicily.  (Paus. 
iv.  18.  § 1,  iv.  23.  § 1.)  From  that  time  its  name 
never  occurs  in  history  till  the  seventh  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  B.  c.  424,  when  Demosthenes, 
the  Athenian  commander,  erected  a fort  upon  the 
promontory,  which  was  then  uninhabited  and  called 
by  the  Spartans  Coryphasium  (Kopocpdaiov'),  though 
it  was  known  by  the  Athenians  to  be  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Pylus.  (Thuc.  iv.  3.)  The  erection  of  this 
fort  led  to  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  Thucydides  has  given  a minute 
account  of  the  topography  of  the  district,  which, 
though  clear  and  consistent  with  itself,  does  not  co- 
incide, in  all  points,  with  the  existing  locality. 
Thucydides  describes  the  harbour,  of  which  the  pro- 
montory Coryphasium  formed  the  northern  termina- 
tion, as  fronted  and  protected  by  the  island  Sphac- 
teria,  which  stretched  along  the  coast,  leaving  only 
two  narrow  entrances  to  the  harbour, — the  one  at  the 
northern  end,  opposite  to  Coryphasium,  being  only 
wide  enough  to  admit  two  triremes  abreast,  and  the 
other  at  the  southern  end  wide  enough  for  eight  or 
nine  triremes.  The  island  was  about  15  stadia  in 
width,  covered  with  wood,  uninhabited  and  untrodden. 
(Thuc.  iv.  8.)  Pausanias  also  says  that  the  island 
Sphacteria  lies  before  the  harbour  of  Pylus  like 
Rheneia  before  the  anchorage  of  Delos  (v.  36.  § 6). 
It  is  almost  certain  that  the  fortress  erected 
by  the  Athenians  stood  on  the  site  of  the  ruins  of  a 
fortress  of  the  middle  ages,  called  Paled- Avarino, 
which  has  been  changed  into  Navarino  by  the  habit 
of  using  the  accusative  case,  ets  rhv  ’ASaplvov,  and 
by  attaching  the  final  v of  the  article  to  the  sub- 
stantive. The  distances  of  400  stadia  from  Sparta 
and  100  stadia  from  Methone,  given  respectively  by 
Thucydides  and  Pausanias,  are  the  correct  distances 
of  Old  Navarino  from  those  two  ancient  sites. 
(Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  191.)  Sphacteria  (2^a/c- 
TTjpia')  is  now  called  Sphagia,  a name  which  it 
also  bore  in  antiquity.  (2(pay'ia,  Strab.  viii.  p.  359  ; 
Plat.  Menex.  p.  242 ; al  S^ayi'aq  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  2. 
§ 31 ; tres  Sphagiae,  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  25.)  The  fol- 
lowing description  will  be  rendered  clearer  by  the 
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two  accompanying  maps,  of  which  the  former  con- 
tains the  whole  locality,  and  the  latter  the  fortress  of 
Gld  Navarino  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  on 
a larger  scale. 


MAP  OF  THE  BAY  OF  PYLUS. 


A.  Sphacteria  {Sphagia). 

B.  Pylus  on  the  proimontory  Coryphasium  {OldNa- 

vartno), 

C.  The  modern  Navarino. 

D D.  Bay  of  Pylus  {Buy  qf  Navarino), 

The  chief  discrepancy  between  the  account  of 
Thucydides  and  the  existing  state  of  the  coast  is 
found  in  the  width  of  the  two  entrances  into  the 
bay  of  Navarino,  the  northern  entrance  being  about 
150  yards  wide,  and  the  southern  not  less  than  be- 
tween 1300  and  1400  yards;  whereas  Thucydides 
states  the  former  admitted  only  two  triremes  abreast, 
and  the  latter  only  eight  or  nine.  Therefore  not  only 
is  the  actual  width  of  the  two  entrances  very  much 
greater  than  is  stated  by  Thucydides,  but  this  width 
is  not  in  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  triremes ; 
they  are  not  as  8 or  9 to  2,  but  as  17  to  2.  To  ex- 
plain this  difficulty  Col.  Leake  supposes  that  Thu- 
cydides was  misinformed  respecting  the  breadth  of 
the  entrances  to  the  harbour.  But  to  this  a satis- 
factory reply  is  given  by  Dr.  Arnold,  that  not  only 
could  no  common  false  estimate  of  distances  have 
mistaken  a passage  of  nearly  1400  yards  in  width 
for  one  so  narrow  as  to  admit  only  eight  or  nine 
ships  abreast,  but  still  less  could  it  have  been  sup- 
posed possible  to  choke  up  such  a passage  by  a 
continuous  line  of  ships,  lying  broadside  to  broad- 
side, which  Thucydides  tells  us  the  Lacedaemonian 
commanders  intended  to  do.  Moreover  the  northern 
entrance  has  now  a shoal  or  bar  of  sand  lying  across 
it,  on  which  there  are  not  more  than  18  inches 
of  water;  whereas  the  narrative  of  Thucydides  im- 
plies that  there  was  sufficient  depth  of  water  for 
iriremes  to  sail  in  unobstructed.  The  length  of 
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17  stadia,  which  Thucydides  ascribes  to  Sphacteria, 
does  not  agree  with  the  actual  length  of  Sphagia, 
which  is  25  stadia.  Lastly  Thucydides,  speaking 
of  the  bay  of  Pylus,  calls  it  “ a harbour  of  con- 
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MAP  OF  PYLUS  AND  ITS  IMMEDIATE 
NEIGHBUUKHOOD. 

A.  Pylus  (0/d 

B.  Sphacteria  (Sphagia). 

C.  Lagoon  of  (Jsmyn-Aga, 

D.  Port  of  Voidho-KiUa. 

E.  Bay  of  Pylus  (Bay  of  Navarino). 

a.  Cave  of  Hermes. 

b.  Small  channel  connecting  the  lagoon  of  Osmyn-^ 

Aga  with  the  Bay  of  Navarino. 

siderable  magnitude”  (At/teVi  opti  oh  (rpiKp^');  an 
expression  which  seems  strange  to  be  applied  to  the 
spacious  Bay  of  Navarino,  which  was  not  only  the 
largest  harbour  in  Greece,  but  perfectly  unlike  the 
ordinary  harbours  of  the  Greeks,  which  were  always 
closed  artificially  at  the  mouth  by  projecting  moles 
when  they  were  not  sufficiently  land-locked  by 
nature. 

In  consequence  of  these  difficulties  Dr,  Arnold 
raised  the  doubt  whether  the  island  now  called 
Sphagia  be  really  the  same  as  the  ancient  Sphacteria, 
and  whether  the  Bay  of  Navarino  be  the  real  har- 
bour of  Pylus.  He  started  the  hypothesis  that  the 
peninsula,  on  which  the  ruins  of  Old  Navarino 
stand,  is  the  ancient  island  of  Sphacteria  con- 
verted into  a peninsula  by  an  accumulation  of  sand 
at  either  side;  and  that  the  lagoon  of  Osmyn-Aga 
on  its  eastern  side  was  the  real  harbour  of  Pylus, 
into  which  there  was  an  opening  on  the  north,  at 
the  port  of  Voidho-Kilid,  capable  of  admitting  two 
triremes  abreast,  and  another  at  the  south,  where 
there  is  still  a nanow  opening,  by  which  eight  or 
nine  triremes  may  have  entered  the  lagoon  from  the 
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great  harbour  of  Kavarmo.  Upon  this  hypothesis 
Col.  Leake  observes,  that  in  itself  it  is  perfectly 
admissible,  inasmuch  as  there  is  scarcely  a situation 
in  Greece  on  the  low  coasts,  near  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  where,  by  the  operation  of  waters  salt  or 
fresh,  or  both  united,  some  change  has  not  taken 
place  since  the  times  of  ancient  history;  and  that 
in  the  present  instance,  therefore,  there  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  imagining  that  the  lagoon  may  be  an 
ancient  harbour  converted  into  a lagoon  by  an  ac- 
cumulation of  sand  which  has  separated  it  from 
the  sea.  But,  among  the  many  difficulties  which 
beset  this  hypothesis,  there  are  two  which  seem  quite 
fatal  to  it;  one  of  which  has  been  stated  by  Mr. 
Grote  and  the  other  by  Col.  Leake.  Tlie  former 
writer  remarks  that,  if  the  peninsula  of  Old  Nava- 
rino  was  the  real  ancient  Sphacteria,  it  must  have 
been  a second  island  situated  to  the  northw'ard  of 
Sphagia;  and  that,  consequently,  there  must  have 
been  two  islands  close  together  and  near  the  scene. 
This,  as  Mr.  Grote  observes,  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  narrative  of  Thucydides,  which  presup- 
poses that  there  w’as  only  one  island  — Sphacteria, 
without  any  other  near  or  adjoining  to  it.  Thus 
the  Athenian  fleet  under  Eurymedon,  on  first  ar- 
riving, was  obliged  to  go  back  some  distance  to  the 
island  of  Prote,  because  the  island  of  Sphacteria 
was  full  of  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  (Time.  iv.  13); 
whereas,  if  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Arnold  w'ere  ad- 
mitted, there  would  have  been  nothing  to  prevent 
them  from  landing  on  Sphagia  itself.  It  is  true 
that  Xenophon  (^Hell.  vi.  2.  § 3)  speaks  of  ^(payiai 
in  the  plural,  and  that  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  25)  mentions 
“ tres  Sphagiae;”  but  two  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  mere  rocks.  The  objection  of  Col.  Leake  is 
still  more  fatal  to  Dr.  Arnold’s  hypothesis.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  French  Com- 
mission observed  that  the  walls  of  the  castle  of  Old 
Navarino  stand  in  many  parts  on  Hellenic  founda- 
tions, and  that  in  some  places  three  courses  of  the 
ancient  work  remain,  consisting  of  a kind  of  ma- 
sonry which  seems  greatly  to  resemble  that  of  Mes- 
sene.  Besides  these  remains  of  middle  Hellenic 
antiquity,  some  foundations  are  traced  of  a more 
ancient  inclosure  at  the  northern  end  of  the  penin- 
sula, with  a descent  to  the  little  harbour  of  Voidho- 
Kilid  by  means  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  Remains 
of  walls  of  early  date  are  to  be  seen  likewise  towards 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  hill,  among  which  is 
a tumulus;  — all  tending  to  prove  that  the  entire 
peninsula  of  Navarino  was  occupied  at  a remote 
})eriod  of  history  by  an  ancient  city.  This  penin- 
sula could  not,  therefore,  have  been  the  ancient 
Sphacteria,  which  never  contained  any  ancient  town. 
The  only  w^ay  of  reconciling  the  account  of  Thucy- 
dides with  the  present  state  of  the  coast  is  to  sup- 
pose, with  Mr.  Grote  and  Curtius,  that  a great 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  two  passages  which 
si'parate  Sphagia  from  the  mainland  since  the  time 
of  Thucydides.  The  mainland  to  the  south  of  Na- 
varino must  have  been  much  nearer  than  it  is  now 
to  the  southern  portion  cf  Sphagia^  while  the  north- 
ern passage  also  must  have  been  both  narrower  and 
clearer.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  401,  seq.,  Pelo- 
ponnesmea,  p.  190,  seq.;  Arnold,  Appendix  to  Thu- 
cydides, vol.  ii.  p.  400,  seq.;  Grote,  Greece,  vol.  vi. 
p 427,  seq.;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  173, 
seq.;  Boblaye,  Recherches,  p.  113;  Expedition 
Scientijiqm  de  la  Moree,  vol.  i.  pi.  vii.) 

It  is  unnece.'Sary  to  relate  here  the  events  which 
followed  the  erection  of  the  Athenian  fort  at  Fylus, 
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and  which  terminated  with  the  capture  of  the 
Spartans  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  as  they  are 
given  in  every  Grecian  history.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  Col.  Leake  illustrates  the  description  of 
Thucydides  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner:  “ The 
level  and  source  of  water  in  the  middle  where  the 
Lacedaemonians  encamped, — the  summit  at  the 
northern  end  to  which  they  retired,  — the  landing- 
places  on  the  western  side,  to  which  the  Helots 
brought  provisions,  — are  all  perfectly  recognisable. 
Of  the  fort,  of  loose  and  rude  construction  on  the 
summit,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  remains 
should  now  exist;  but  there  are  some  ruins  of  a 
signal-tower  of  a later  age  on  the  same  site.  The 
summit  is  a pile  of  rough  rocks  ending  in  a peak; 
it  slopes  gradually  to  the  shore  on  every  side,  except 
to  the  harbour,  where  the  clifls  are  perpendicular, 
though  here  just  above  the  water  there  is  a small 
slope  capable  of  admitting  the  passage  of  a body  of 
men  active  in  climbing  among  rocks  and  difficult 
places.  By  this  pass  it  is  probable  the  Messenians 
came  upon  the  rear  of  the  Lacedaemonians  on  the 
summit;  for  just  at  the  southern  termination  of  the 
pass  there  is  a passage  through  the  cliffs  which 
border  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
island,  so  that  by  this  opening,  and  along  the  pass 
under  the  rocks  to  the  northward  of  it,  the  Messe- 
nians had  the  means  of  passing  unseen  from  the 
centre  of  the  island  to  the  rear  of  the  Lacedaemo-- 
nians  on  the  summit.  Though  this  hill  slopes 
gradually  from  its  rocky  peak  to  the  shore  on  every 
side  except  towards  the  harbour,  it  does  not  admit 
of  a landing  at  its  foot,  except  in  the  calmest 
weather;  nor  is  it  easily  assailed  on  any  side  by 
land,  ''!>  account  of  the  ruggedness  of  the  summit, 
except  by  the  means  to  wdiich  the  Messenians  re- 
sorted; so  that  the  words  of  Thucydides  respecting 
it  are  perfectly  accurate  (e/c  daXdaa-gs  diT6Kp7ip.vov 
Kal  6K  T7]s  yris  iffKKTTa  iiri/j.axov').  The  southern 
extremity  of  the  island  is  rocky,  steep,  and  difficult 
of  access,  and  forms  a separate  hill;  in  every  other 
part  the  ground  slopes  from  the  cliffs  on  the  side  of 
the  harbour  to  the  western  shore,  which,  though 
rocky,  is  low;  so  that  when  the  weather  is  calm  it 
is  more  easy  in  face  of  an  opponent  to  land,  and  to 
make  way  into  the  island  on  that  side  than  on  the 
eastern  shore,  where  the  cliffs  admit  of  an  easy 
access  only  in  two  places,  one  towards  the  noi  thein 
end,  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  where  an 
opening  in  the  cliffs  leads  immediately  into  the  most 
level  part  of  it;  exactly  in  the  opening  stands  a 
small  church  of  the  Panaghia.  There  are  also  two 
small  creeks  adjacent  to  each  other,  near  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  opposite 
to  Neokastro:  near  these  creeks  there  is  a well. 
The  principal  source  of  water  is  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  island,  at  an  excavation  in  the  rock 
20  feet  deep,  which  seems  to  be  more  natural 
than  artificial;  for  below  a shallow  surface  of  soil, 
in  which  there  is  a circular  peristomium  of  modern 
masonry,  the  excavation  in  the  rock  is  irregular  and 
slanting.  In  one  or  two  places  there  are  groves  of 
high  bushes,  and  there  are  low  shrubs  in  every  part 
of  it.  It  often  happens,  as  it  did  in  the  seventh 
summer  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  that  a fire,  oc- 
curring accidentally  or  of  intention,  clears  the  face 
of  the  island  during  the  droughts  of  that  season: 
the  northei’n  hill  exhibits  at  this  moment  recent 
marks  of  a similar  conflagration.”  {Alorea,  vol.  i. 
408,  seq.) 

Tint  peninsula  of  Coryphasium  is  a precipice  on 
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the  eastern  side  or  towards  the  lagoon ; while  on  the 
western  side  or  towards  the  open  sea  it  slopes  gra* 
dually,  particularly  on  the  S\V.,  where  Demosthenes 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  landing  of  Brasidas  and 
the  Lacedaemonians.  The  promontory  is  higher  at 
the  northern  end.  Below  the  ruined  fortress  at  the 
northern  end  there  is  a fine  cavern,  called  Voidho- 
Kilid  (Boi86-KoiAid),  “ the  ox’s  belly,”  which  gives 
name  to  the  small  circular  port  immediately  below 
it,  which  has  been  already  spoken  of.  This  cavern 
is  60  feet  long,  40  wide,  and  40  high,  having  a roof 
like  a Gothic  arch.  The  entrance  is  triangular,  30 
feet  long  and  12  high;  at  the  top  of  the  cavern  there 
is  an  opening  in  the  surface  of  the  hill  above. 
This  cave  was,  according  to  the  Peloponnesian  tra- 
dition, the  one  into  which  the  infant  Hermes  drove 
the  cattle  he  had  stolen  from  Apollo.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Hermes  as  situated 
upon  the  sea -side  (v.  341);  but  in  Antoninus  Li- 
beralis  (c.  23)  it  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  at 
Coryphasium.  In  Ovid  (Met.  ii.  684)  Mercury  is 
lepresented  as  beholding  from  Mt.  Cyllene  the  un- 
guarded cattle  proceeding  into  the  fields  of  Pylus. 

The  bay  of  Voidho-Kilid  is  separated  by  a low 
semicircular  ridge  of  sand  from  the  large  shallow 
lagoon  of  Osmyn-Aga.  As  neither  Thucydides  nor 
Pausanias  says  a word  about  this  lagoon,  which  now 
forms  so  striking  a feature  in  the  topography  of  this 
district,  we  may  confidently  conclude,  with  Leake, 
that  it  is  of  recent  formation.  The  peninsula  must, 
in  that  case,  have  been  surrounded  with  a sandy 
plaii  as  Pausanias  describes  it;  and  accordingly, 
if  we  suppose  this  to  have  been  the  site  of  the 
Homeric  %lus,  the  epithet  Tj/j-aOSeis,  which  the 
poet  constantly  gives  to  it,  would  be  perfectly  ap- 
plicable. 

The  Athenians  did  not  surrender  their  fortress  at 
Pylus  to  the  Lacedaemonians  in  accordance  with 
the  treaty  made  in  b.  c.  421  (Thuc.  v.  35),  but 
retained  possession  of  it  for  fifteen  years,  and  only 
lost  it  towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
(Diod.  xiii.  64.)  On  the  restoration  of  the  Mes- 
senians  to  their  country  by  Epaminondas,  Pylus 
again  appears  in  history.  The  remains  of  the  walls 
already  described  belong  to  this  period.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  there  was  a dispute  between  the 
Messcnians  and  Achaeans  respecting  the  possession 
of  this  place.  (Liv.  x.wii.  30;  Polyb.  xviii.  25.) 
It  was  visited  by  Pausanias,  who  saw  there  a temple 
of  Athena  Coryphasia,  the  so-named  house  of  Nestor, 
containing  a picture  of  him,  his  tomb,  and  a cavern 
said  to  have  been  the  stable  of  the  oxen  of  Neleus 
and  Nestor.  He  describes  the  latter  as  within  the 
city;  which  must  therefore  have  extended  nearly  to 
the  northern  end  of  the  promontory,  as  this  cave  is 
evidently  the  one  described  above.  (Pans.  v.  36.) 
There  are  imperial  coins  of  this  city  bearing  the 
epigraph  Uv\'icuv,  belonging  to  the  time  of  Severus. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  277.)  It  would  appear  from 
Leake  that  the  restored  city  was  also  called  Cory- 
phasium, since  he  says  that  “ at  the  time  of  the 
Achaean  League  there  was  a town  of  Coryphasium, 
as  we  learn  from  a coin,  which  shows  that  Cory- 
phasium was  a member  of  that  confederacy.”  (Pe- 
loponnesiaca,  p.  191.) 

The  modern  name  A varino,  corrupted,  as  already 
said,  into  Nararino,  is  probably  due  to  the  Avars, 
who  settled  there  in  the  sixth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.  The  mediaeval  castle  was  built  by  the 
widow  of  the  Frankish  chieftain  William  de  la 
Itoche.  Her  descendants  sought  a more  convenient 
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place  for  their  residence,  and  erected  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  harbour  the  NeoTcastro  or  modern  Na~ 
varino.  It  commanded  the  southern  end  of  the 
harbour,  which  became  more  and  moi-e  important  as 
the  northern  entrance  became  choked  up.  Con- 
taining, as  it  does,  the  best  harbour  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, Navarino  constantly  appears  in  modern  his- 
tory. It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1500.  In 
1685  it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Venetian 
commander  Morosini,  and  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Venetians  till  1715.  In  more  recent  times  it  is 
memorable  by  the  great  battle  fought  in  its  bay,  on 
the  20th  of  October,  1827,  between  the  Turkish 
fleet  and  the  combined  fleets  of  England,  France, 
and  Russia.  (Curtius,  Peloponneso8,  vol.  ii.  p.  181.) 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  site  of  the  Homeric 
Pylos.  According  to  a generally  received  tradition, 
Neleus,  the  son  of  Poseidon,  migrated  from  lolcos 
in  Thessaly,  and  founded  on  the  west  coast  of 
Peloponnesus  a kingdom  extending  westward  as 
far  as  that  of  the  Atridae,  and  northward  as  far  as 
the  Alpheius,  or  even  beyond  this  river.  Neleus 
incurred  the  indignation  of  Hercules  for  refusing  to 
purify  him  after  the  murder  of  his  son  Iphitus. 
The  hero  took  Pylus  and  killed  Neleus,  together 
with  eleven  of  his  twelve  sons.  But  his  surviving 
son  Nestor  upheld  the  fame  of  his  house,  and,  after 
distinguishing  himself  by  his  exploits  in  youth  and 
manhood,  accompanied  in  his  old  age  the  Grecian 
chiefs  in  their  expedition  against  Troy,  Upon  the 
invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  three  gene- 
rations after  Nestor,  the  Neleids  quitted  Pylus  and 
removed  to  Athens,  where  they  obtained  the  kingly 
power.  The  situation  of  this  Pylus  — the  IluAos 
N7jAi^ios,  as  it  was  called — was  a subject  of  much 
dispute  among  the  Grecian  geographers  and  gram- 
marians. Strabo  (viii,  p.  339)  quotes  a proverbial 
verse,  in  which  three  towns  of  this  irame  were 
mentioned  — 

euTt  nrJAos  vph  IlrJAoto'  IlirAos  76  jxiv  iari  Kal 
&A\os, — 

of  which  the  for-mer  half — ''Ectti  ITtrAos  irph 
ITiyAoto  — was  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Aristo- 
phanes, when  Pylus  became  famous  by  the  capture 
of  the  Spartans  at  Sphacteria.  (Aristoph.  Equit. 
1059.)  The  claims  of  the  Eleian  Pylus  to  be  the 
city  of  Nestor  may  be  safely  set  on  one  side  ; and 
the  choice  lies  between  the  towns  in  Tr^phylia  and 
Messenia.  The  ancients  usually  decided  in  favcur 
of  the  Messenian  Pylos.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
Pausanias  (iv.  36),  who  unhesitatingly  places  the 
city  of  Nestor  on  the  promontory  of  Coryphasium, 
although,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  agrees 
with  the  people  of  Elis  that  Horner*,  in  describing 
the  Alpheius  as  flowing  through  the  laird  of  the 
Pylians  (II.  v.  545),  had  a view  to  the  Eleian  city. 
(Pans.  vi.  22.  § 6.)  It  is  however,  much  mor*e 
probable  that  the  “ land  of  the  Pylians  ” was  used 
by  the  poet  to  signify  the  whole  kingdom  of  the 
Neleian  Pylus,  since  he  describes  both  Thryoessa  on 
the  Alpheius  and  the  cities  on  the  Messenian  gulf 
as  the  extreme  or  frontier  places  of  Pylus.  (@pv- 
deaaa  irdAis  . . . veciTTj  ni/Aou  7}p.a66evTos,  II. 
xi.  712;  vearai  IlrJAoi;  vjuadScpTOs,  II.  ix.  153.) 
In  this  sense  these  expressions  were  understood  by 
Strabo  (viii.  pp.  337,  350).  It  is  curdous  that 
Pausanias,  who  paid  so  much  attention  to  Homeric 
antiquities,  does  not  even  allude  to  the  existence  of 
the  Triphylian  Pylus.  Pindar  calls  Nestor  “the 
Messenian  old  man.”  (Pyth.  vi.  35.)  Isocrates 
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mentions  Messenia  as  his  birthplace  (^Panath.  § 72); 
and  Pherecydes  {ap.  Schol.  ad  Horn.  Od.  xi.  289) 
and  Eustathius  (ad  Od.  iii.  p.  1454)  describes  the 
Messenian  Pylus  as  the  city  founded  by  Peleus. 
This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Diodorus  (xv.  66),  and 
of  many  others.  In  opposition  to  their  views, 
Strabo,  following  the  opinion  of  the  ’OfirjpiKcaTepoi, 
argues  at  great  length  that  the  Triphylian  Elis  was 
the  city  of  Nestor.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  339,  seq.,  348, 
seq.)  He  maintains  that  the  description  of  the 
Alpheius  flowing  through  the  land  of  the  Pylians 
(II.  V.  545),  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was 
the  only  argument  which  the  Eleians  could  adduce 
for  their  claim,  is  applicable  to  the  Triphylian 
Pylus  ; whereas  the  poet’s  mention  of  Nestor’s  ex- 
ploits against  the  Epeians  (II.  xi.  670,  seq.)  is 
fatal  to  the  supposition  of  the  Messenian  city  being 
his  residence.  Nestor  is  described  as  making  an 
incursion  into  the  country  of  the  Epeians,  and  re- 
turning thence  with  a large  quantity  of  cattle,  which 
he  safely  lodges  by  night  in  the  Neleian  city.  The 
third  day  the  Epeians,  having  collected  their  forces 
on  the  Alpheius,  Nestor  marched  forth  from  Pylus, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  first  day  halted  at  the 
Minyeius  (subsequently  called  the  Anigrus),  where 
he  passed  the  night ; starting  from  thence  on  the 
following  morning,  he  arrived  at  the  Alpheius  at 
noon.  Strabo  argues  that  neither  of  these  events 
could  have  taken  place  if  Nestor  had  marched  from 
so  distant  a city  as  the  one  at  Coryphasium,  while 
they  might  easily  have  happened  if  the  Neleian  city 
had  been  situated  at  the  Triphylian  Pylus.  Again 
he  argues  from  the  Odyssey  that  the  Neleid  Pylus 
could  not  have  been  on  the  sea- coast,  since  Teie- 
machus,  after  he  had  disembarked  at  the  temple  of 
Poseidon  and  had  proceeded  to  Pylus,  sent  a courier 
to  his  ship  to  fetch  his  companions  (Od.  iii.  423)  ; 
and  on  his  return  from  Sparta  to  Pylos,  he  desired 
Pisistratus  to  turn  off  to  the  sea-side,  that  he  might 
immediately  embark,  as  he  wished  not  to  be  de- 
tained in  the  city  by  Nestor.  (Od.  xv.  199,  seq.) 
d'hese  arguments,  as  well  as  others,  adduced  by 
Strabo,  have  convinced  K.  0.  Muller  (Orchomenos, 
p.  357,  seq.),  Thirlwall  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i. 
p.  96),  and  several  modern  scholars ; but  Leake, 
Curtius,  and  others  have  adhered,  with  much 
greater  probability,  to  the  more  common  view  of 
antiquity,  that  the  Neleian  Pylus  was  situated  at 
Coiyphasium.  It  has  been  shown  that  Pylus  was 
frequently  used  by  Homer  to  signify  the  Neleid 
kingdom,  and  not  simply  the  city,  as  indeed  Strabo 
himself  had  admitted  when  arguing  against  the 
claims  of  the  Eleian  Pylus.  Moreover,  even  if  it 
should  be  admitted  that  the  account  of  Nestor’s 
exploits  against  the  Epeians  agrees  better  with  the 
claim  of  the  Triphylian  Pylus,  yet  the  narrative  of  the 
journeys  of  Telemachus  is  entirely  opposed  to  this 
claim.  Telemachus  in  going  from  Pylus  to  Sparta 
drove  his  horses  thither,  without  changing  them,  in 
two  days,  stopping  the  first  night  at  Pherae  (Od. 
iii.  485) ; and  he  returned  from  Sparta  to  Pylus  in 
the  same  manner.  (Od.  xv.  182,  seq.)  Now  the 
Messenian  Pylus,  Pherae,  and  Sparta,  lie  in  a direct 
line,  the  distance  from  Pylus  to  Pherae  being  about 
35  miles  by  the  i-oad,  and  from  Pherae  to  Sparta 
about  28  miles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  road  from 
the  Triphylian  Pylus  to  Sparta  would  have  been 
by  the  valley  of  the  Alpheius  into  that  of  the 
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the  position  of  the  Messenian  Pylus,  the  most 
striking  upon  the  whole  western  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, was  far  more  likely  to  have  atti-acted  the 
Thessalian  wanderers  from  lolcos,  the  worshippers 
of  the  god  Poseidon,  than  a site  which  was  neither 
strong  by  nature  nor  near  the  coast. 

But  although  we  may  conclude  that  the  Messenian 
Pylus  was  the  city  of  Nestor,  it  may  admit  of  doubt 
whether  the  city  itself  existed  on  the  promontory 
Coryphasium  from  the  earliest  times.  The  Greeks 
rarely  built  a city  in  the  earliest  period  immediately 
upon  the  coast,  and  still  more  rarely  chose  a site  so 
badly  supplied  with  water  as  Coryphasium,  of  which 
the  Athenians  experienced  the  inconvenience  when 
they  defended  it  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  There 
seems  much  probability  in  the  account  of  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  359)  that  the  ancient  Messenian  Pylus  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Aegaleos,  and  that  upon 
its  destruction  some  of  its  inhabitants  settled  at 
Coryphasium.  If  then  we  suppose  the  city  of  Nestor 
to  have  stood  a little  way  inland,  and  Coryphasium 
to  have  been  its  port-town,  the  narrative  of  Tele- 
machus’ return  becomes  perfectly  clear.  Not  wishing 
to  lose  time  at  the  royal  residence,  he  drives  straight 
to  the  port  and  goes  quietly  on  board.  Hence,  one 
of  Strabo’s  most  serious  objections  to  the  Messenian 
Pylus  disappears.  Strabo  was  justified  in  seeking  for 
a separate  site  for  the  city  and  the  port,  but  he 
seems  to  have  forgotten  the  existence  of  the  Old 
Pylus  inland,  which  he  had  himself  mentioned. 
(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  416,  seq.;  Curtius,  Pe~ 
loponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  174,  seq.) 

PYRAEI,  a people  in  Illyria  (Plin.  iii.  23.  s.  26  ; 
Mela,  ii.  3.  § 12),  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Pleraei 
of  Strabo.  [Pleraei.] 

PYRA'MIA.  [Argos,  p.  202,  a.] 

PY'RAMUS  (ntipa/xos),  one  of  the  great  rivers 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  has  its  sources  in  Cataonia 
near  the  town  of  Arabissus.  (Strab.  i.  p.  53,  xiv. 
p.  675.)  For  a time  it  passes  underground,  but 
then  comes  forward  again  as  a navigable  river,  and 
forces  its  way  through  a glen  of  Mount  Taurus, 
which  in  some  parts  is  so  narrow  that  a dog  can 
leap  across  it.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  536.)  Its  course, 
which  until  then  had  been  south,  now  turns  to  the 
south-west,  and  reaches  the  sea  at  Mallus  in  Cilicia. 
This  river  is  deep  and  rapid  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph. 
440) ; its  average  breadth  was  1 stadium  (Xenoph. 
Anab.  i.  4.  § 1),  but  it  carried  with  it  such  a quan- 
tity of  mud,  that,  according  to  an  ancient  oracle,  its 
deposits  were  one  day  to  reach  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  thus  unite  it  with  the  mainland.  (Strab.  1.  c.\ 
Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  867.)  Stephanus  B.  (s.  vl) 
states  that  formerly  this  river  had  been  called  Leu- 
cosyrus.  (Comp.  Scylax,  p.  40;  Ptol.  v.  8.  § 4; 
Plin.  V.  22;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  13;  Curtius,  iii.  7; 
Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  5.  § 8.)  Its  modem  name  is 
Seihun  or  Jechun.  [L.  S.] 

PYRANTHUS  (TlipavOos  : Eth.  Uvpdudios^  a 
small  town  in  Crete,  near  Gortyn,  probably  the 
modern  Pyrathi.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Pashley,  Crete, 
vol.  i.  p.  291.) 

PYRASUS  (Ilupatros,  Strab.  Steph.  B.  s.v.', 
Tlvppaaos,  Horn : Eth.  UvpaaaTos'),  a town  of  Phthiotis 
in  Thessaly,  mentioned  by  Homer  along  with  Phylace 
and  Iton,  and  described  by  him  as  Ilv^^aaov  dvOe- 
/i6evTa,  ATj/iTjTpos  Tepevos.  (II.  ii.  695.)  Pyrasus 
was  situated  on  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  at  the  distance 
of  20  stadia  from  Thebes,  and  possessed  a good 
harbour  (evKipevos,  Strab.  ix.  p.  435).  It  had 
disappeared  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  Its  name  was 
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superseded  by  that  of  Deimetuium,  derived  fi*om 
the  temple  of  Demeter,  spoken  of  by  Homer,  and 
which  Strabo  describes  as  distant  two  stadia  from 
Pyrasus.  Demetrium  is  mentioned  as  a towm  of 
Phthiotis  by  Scylax  (p.  24,  Hudson),  Livy  (xxviii. 
6),  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.  Arj/u'^Tpiot'),  and  Mela 
(ii.  3).  Leake  places  Pyrasus  at  Kolckina,  where 
there  are  vestiges  of  an  ancient  town,  consisting  of 
wrought  quadrangular  blocks,  together  with  many 
smaller  fragments,  and  an  oblong  height  with  a 
flat  summit,  partly  if  not  wholly  artificial.  He 
also  states  that  at  Kolckina  there  is  a circular 
basin  full  of  w'ater  near  the  shore,  which  was  once 
probably  a small  harbour,  since  there  are  traces  of  a 
mole  not  far  from  it.  The  exact  site  of  the  temple 
was  probably  at  a spot,  5 minutes  short  of  Kokkina, 
w'here  exist  many  stones  and  some  hewn  blocks. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  366.) 

PYRENAEI  MONTES  (rd  Tioprivaia  opt],  Ptol. 
i.  15.  § 2,  viii.  4.  § 2 ; Strab.  ii.  p.  71,  iii.  p.  161, 
&c.;  Polyb.  iii.  34),  called  also  Pyrenaeus  Mons 
(Mela,  ii.  5 ; Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  &c.),  Pyrenaeus  Sal- 
tus  (Liv.  xxi.  23,  &c.;  Plin.  iv.  19.  s.  33),  Pyre- 
naeum  Jugum  (Mela,  iii.  1),  and  ]\I.  Pyrene  (Jlvpt]vt], 
Strab.  ii.  p.  160,  &c.;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  417;  Aus.  Ep. 
XXV.  51),  the  lofty  chain  of  mountains  W'hich  di- 
vides Spain  from  Gaul.  It  was  fabled  to  derive  its 
name  from  the  Greek  word  ttup,Jire,  from  a great 
conflagration  which,  through  the  neglect  of  some 
shepherds,  destroyed  its  W'oods,  and  melted  the  ore 
of  its  mines,  so  that  the  brooks  ran  with  molten 
silver.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  147;  Diod.  v.  25;  Arist.  Mir. 
Ausc.  88;  Sen.  Q.  N.  1.)  Silius  Italicus  Q.  c.) 
derives  its  name  from  Pyrene,  a daughter  of  the  king 
of  the  Bebryces;  but  its  true  etymology  is  probably 
^from  the  Celtic  word  byrin  or  hryn,  signifying  a 
mountain.  (Cf.  Astruc.  Mem.  de  1'  Hist.  Nat.  de 
Languedoc,  iii.  2.)  Herodotus  seems  to  have  liad 
some  obscure  intelligence  respecting  the  Pyrenees,  as 
he  mentions  (ii.  33),  a place  called  Pyrene,  near 
which  the  Ister  had  its  source.  Strabo  (iii.  pp. 
137,  161)  exToneously  describes  the  chain  as  run- 
ning from  S.  to  N. ; but  its  true  direction,  namely, 
from  SE.  to  NW.,  is  given  by  Pliny  (iv.  20.  s.  34), 
and  Marcian  (^Heracl.  p.  38).  According  to  Dio- 
dorus (v.  35)  it  is  3000  stadia  in  length;  according 
to  Justin  (xliv.  1)  600  Roman  miles.  After  the 
Alps,  and  the  mountains  of  Sarmatia,  the  Pyrenees 
were  esteemed  the  highest  mountains  in  Europe 
(Agathem.  ii.  9,  p.  47;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  338; 
Diod.  1.  c.),  whence  they  ai-e  sometimes  described  by 
the  poets  as  covered  with  eternal  snow.  (Lucan, 
iv.  84,  seq.)  On  the  side  of  Gaul  they  are  steep, 
rugged,  and  bare;  whilst  on  the  Spanish  side  they 
descend  gradually  to  the  plain,  are  thickly  wooded, 
and  intersected  with  delicious  valleys.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  161.)  Their  western  prolongation  along  the 
Mare  Cantabricum,  was  called  “ Saltus  Vasconum,” 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  Vascones,  who 
dwelt  there.  (Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34  ) This  portion 
now  bears  the  names  of  Sierra  de  Orcamo,  S.deAu- 
yana  and  S.  Sejos.  Still  farther  W.  w’as  Mons 
Vinnius  or  Vindius  (^OviuSiou  opos,  Ptol.  vii.  1. 
§ 21  ; Flor.  iv.  12),  which  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  Cantabri  and  Astures.  The  Pyrenees 
form  .several  promontories,  both  in  the  Mediterranean 
sea  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  120,  iii. 
p.  160,  iv.  p.  176,  &c.;  Mela,  ii.  5;  Sil.  It.  iii.  417, 
seq.)  They  were  rich  in  mines  of  gold,  silver,  iron 
and  lead  (Strab.  iii.  p.  146;  Plin.  1.  c.),  and  con- 
tained extensive  forests,  as  well  as  the  sources  of  the 
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Garumna,  the  Iberus,  and  a number  of  smaller 
rivers.  (Strab.  1.  c.,  and  iv.  p 182.)  Only  three 
roads  over  them  w^ere  known  to  the  Romans ; the 
most  westerly,  by  Carasae  (now  Carls'),  not  far 
from  the  coast  of  the  Cantabrian  sea,  and  which 
doubtless  was  the  still  practicable  route  over  the 
Bidasoa  by  Fuenterabia ; the  most  easterly, 
which  was  also  the  most  frequented,  and  is  still 
used,  near  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  by 
Juncaria  (now  Junquera)  ; and  one  which  lay 
between  these  two,  leading  from  Caesaraugusta  to 
Benearnum  (now  Barege).  (^Itin.  Ant.  pp.  390, 
452,  455;  Strab,  iii.  p.  160;  Liv.  xxi,  23,  &c.) 
Respecting  the  present  condition  of  the  Pyrenees,  the 
leader  may  consult  Minano,  Diccionario,  vii.  p.  38, 
seq.;  Huher,  Skizzen aus  Spanien,  Giott.  1833;  and 
Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain,  p.  579,  seq.  From  the 
last  authority,  it  wdll  be  perceived,  that  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Gallic  and  Spanish  sides  has  been 
somewhat  reversed  since  the  days  of  Strabo ; and 
that,  while  “the  French  slope  is  full  of  summer 
watering-places  and  sensual,  the  Spanish  side  is 
rude,  savage,  and  Iberian,  the  lair  of  the  smuggler 
and  wdld  bird  and  beast.”  [T.  H.  D.] 

PYRENAEI  PORTUS.  [Indigetes.] 
PYRE'NES  PROMONTO'RIUM.  [Hispania, 
Vol.  I.  p.  1084.] 

PY'RETUS  (nupertis),  called  by  the  Scythians 
USpara,  described  by  Herodotus  (iv.  48)  as  a large 
river  of  Scythia,  flowing  in  an  easterly  direction  and 
falling  into  the  Danube.  The  modern  Pruth. 

PYRGI  (Ilvpyoi:  Eth.  Pyrgensis;  Santa  Se- 
veral), a city  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  situated 
between  Alsium  and  Castrum  Novum,  and  distant 
34  miles  from  Rome  .(^Itin.  Ant.  p.  290.)  It  w'as 
rather  more  than  6 miles  (50  stadia)  from  Caere,  of 
which  it  served  as  the  port  (Strab.  v.  p.  226),  but 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  originally  designed  for 
that  purpose,  but  grew  up  in  the  first  instance 
around  the  temple  of  Eileithyia,  for  which  it  con- 
tinued to  be  celebrated  at  a much  later  period. 
(Strab.  1.  c.;  Diod.  xv.  14.)  The  foundation  of 
this  temple  is  expressly  ascribed  to  the  Pelasgians, 
and  the  pure  Greek  form  of  the  name  certainly 
tends  to  corroborate  this  statement.  It  is  probable 
that  both  Pyrgi  and  the  neighbouring  Caere  were 
originally  Pelasgian  settlements,  and  that  this  was 
the  cause  of  the  close  connection  between  the  two, 
which  led  to  Pyrgi  ultimately  passing  into  the  con- 
dition of  a dependency  on  the  more  powerful  city 
of  the  interior.  Virgil  calls  it  an  ancient  city 
(Pyrgi  veteres,  Aen.  x.  184),  and  represents  it  as 
one  of  the  Tuscan  cities  that  sent  assistance  to 
Aeneas.  But  the  only  mention  of  Pyrgi  in  history 
during  the  period  of  Etruscan  independence  is  in 
B.  c.  384,  when  the  treasures  of  its  temple  attracted 
the  cupidity  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who  made  a 
piratical  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Etruria,  and, 
landing  his  troops  at  Pyrgi  in  the  night,  surprised 
and  plundered  the  temple,  from  which  he  is  said  to 
have  carried  off  spoils  to  the  value  of  1000  talents. 
(Diod.  XV.  14;  Strab.  v.  p.  226  Arist.  Oecon.  ii. 
21;  Polyaen,  v,  2.  21.)  The  amount  of  the  booty 
seems  incredible,  but  the  temple  was  certainly  very 
wealthy  ; and  it  would  seem  that  the  people  of 
Pyrgi  had  given  some  excuse  for  the  aggression,  by 
themselves  taking  an  active  part  in  the  piracies 
carried  on  at  this  period  by  the  Etruscans  in  general. 
Servius,  indeed,  represents  it  as  bearing  the  chief 
part  in  those  depredations ; but  this  may  probably 
be  an  exaggeration.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  184.)  It 
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could  never  have  been  a large  town,  and  apfxiars 
under  the  Romans  to  have  sunk  into  comparative 
insignificance.  It  is  indeed  noticed  by  Livy,  together 
with  Fregenae  and  Castrum  Novum,  as  one  of  the 
maritime  colonies  which  in  b.  c.  191  contended  in 
vain  for  exemption  from  military  levies  (Liv.  xxxvi. 
3);  but  we  have  no  account  of  the  time  at  which 
the  colony  was  established  there,  nor  does  any  sub- 
•sequent  mention  of  it  occur  in  that  capacity.  Its 
name  is  mentioned  by  all  the  geographers  among 
the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Etruria;  but  Strabo  terms 
it  only  a small  town  (TroK'ixviou),  and  Servius  calls 
it  in  his  time  merely  a fort  (castellum),  which 
would  agree  well  with  the  character  of  the  remains. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  225;  Mel.  ii.  4;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  1 ; Ptoi. 
iii.  1.  § 4;  Martial,  xii.  2 ; Sew.  ad  A en.  l.c.^  But 
in  the  time  of  Rutilius  it  had  altogether  sunk  into 
decay,  and  its  site  was  occupied  only  by  a large 
villa.  (Rutil.  Itin.  i.  223.)  No  subsequent  notice 
of  it  is  found  until  it  reappears  in  the  middle  ages 
under  the  title  of  Santa  Severa. 

The  Itineraries  vary  much  in  the  distances  they 
assign  between  Pyrgi  and  the  other  stations  on  the 
coast;  but  they  agree  in  placing  it  between  Alsium 
and  Castrum  Novum:  and  this  circumstance, 
coupled  with  the  distance  of  50  stadia  from  Caere, 
given  by  Strabo,  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  is  correctly 
identified  with  Sta  Severa.  (Strab.  v.  p.  226 ; Itin. 
Ant.  pp.  290,  301 ; Itin.  Mark.  p.  498;  Tab.  Pent.') 
The  site  of  the  fortress  of  that  name  is  unquestion- 
ably that  of  an  ancient  city.  The  walls  of  the 
present  castle,  which  is  of  mediaeval  date,  are  based 
on  foundations  of  very  ancient  character,  being  con- 
structed of  polygonal  blocks  of  stone  of  large  size, 
neatly  fitted  together  without  cemeut,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  walls  of  Cosa  and  Saturnia.  The  line 
of  these  foundations,  which  are  undoubtedly  those  of 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  city,  may  be  traced  through- 
out theirwhole  extent, enclosing  a quadrangular  space 
of  about  half  a mile  in  circuit,  abutting  on  the  sea. 
Some  remains  of  Roman  walls  of  later  date  occur  at 
the  extremities  on  the  sea-coast;  but  no  remains 
have  been  found  of  the  celebrated  temple  which 
was  probably  situated  within  the  enclosure ; nor  are 
there  any  traces  of  the  ancient  port,  which  must 
have  been  wholly  artificial,  there  being  no  natural 
inlet  or  harbour.  (Canina,  in  the  Ann.  dell'  Inst. 
Arch.  1840,  pp.  35 — 44  ; Dennis,  Etruria,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  11  — 16.)  The  goddess  to  whom  the  temple 
was  dedicated  is  called  by  Strabo  Eileithyia,  but 
several  other  writers  call  her  Leucothea  (Arist. 
1.  c.;  Polyaen.  1.  c.),  who  was  identified  with  the 
Mater  Matuta  of  the  Romans.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  same  deity  is  meant  by  both  appel- 
lations. (Gerhard,  Gottheiten  der  Etrusker,  pp.  9, 
25.)  [E.H.B.J 

PYRGUS  or  PYRGI.  1.  (nup7os,  Her.  Polyb.; 
Tlupyoi,  Strab.,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. : Eth.  Hvpy'mis'), 
the  most  southerly  town  of  Triphylia  in  Elis,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Neda,  upon  the  Messenian  fron- 
tier (Strab.  viii.  p.  348),  and  hence  described  by 
Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.)  as  a Messenian  town.  It  was 
one  of  the  settlements  of  the  Minyae.  (Herod,  iv. 
148.)  It  opeoed  its  gates  to  Philip  in  the  Social  War. 
(Polyb.  iv.  77,  80.)  Leake  places  Pyrgi  at  some 
ancient  remains  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Neda, 
not  far  from  its  mouth.  (^Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  57,  vol.  ii. 
p.  207.) 

2.  A town  in  hollow  Elis  in  a district  named 
Penppia.  which  Polybius  mentions  in  conjunction 
witli  Laaion.  (Polyb.  v.  102;  comp.  Liv.  xxvii.  32.) 
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PYRNUS  (riopws;  Eth.  Uvpvios),  a town  of 
Caria,  of  uncertain  site.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Plin.  v. 
28.  s.  29.) 

PYROGERI,  a people  dwelling  on  the  Hebrus  in 
Thrace,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  iv.  11.  s.  18.  [T.H.D.] 
PYRRHA  (riuppa;  Eth.  FluppaTos).  1.  A town 
on  the  coast  of  tlie  deep  bay  on  the  west  of  the 
island  of  Lesbos,  wdiich  had  so  narrow  an  entrance 
that  it  was  called  the  Euripus  of  Pyrrha.  It  was 
situated  at  a distance  of  80  stadia  from  Mytilene 
and  100  from  Cape  Malea.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  88 ; Strab. 
xiii.  p.  617.)  In  the  Lesbian  revolt  the  town  sided 
with  Mytilene,  but  was  reconquered  by  Paches. 
(Time.  iii.  18,  2.5,  35;  comp.  Scylax,  p.  36;  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.)  In  Strabo’s  time  the  town  no  longer  ex- 
isted, but  the  suburbs  and  port  were  still  inhabited. 
Pliny  (v.  39)  reports  that  Pyrrha  had  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  sea.  The  bay  of  Pyrrha  is  now 
called  Caloni. 

2.  A small  town  on  the  Maeander,  opposite  to 
Miletus ; it  was  50  stadia  distant  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  636 ; Plin.  v.  29 ; Schol. 
ad  Ptol.  V.  2.  § 5.)  [L.  S.] 

PYRRHA  .(Ilu^^o),  a promontorj'  of  Thessaly, 
now  C.  Ankistri,  in  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  forming 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  district  Phthiotis,  ami 
near  which  were  the  two  islets  of  Pyrrha  and 
Deucalion.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  435 ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  359,  360,  371.) 

PYRRHE'UM.  [Ambracia,  p.  120,  a.] 
PYRRHI  CASTRA  (TU>^(>ov  L A for- 

tress  in  the  N.  of  Laconia,  was  probably  at  or  near 
the  junction  of  the  Oenus  and  Eurotas,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  so  named  from  having  been  the 
place  of  encampment  of  Pyrrhus,  when  he  invaded 
Laconia  in  b.  c.  272.  (Polyb.  v.  19  ; Liv.  xxxv.. 
27  ; Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  345.) 

2.  In  Greek  Illyria.  [Vol.  I.  p.  563,  a.] 
PY'RRHICHUS  (rioppixos),  a town  of  Laconia, 
situated  about  the  centre  of  the  promontoiy  ending 
in  Cape  Taenarum,  and  distant  40  stadia  from  the 
river  Scyra.s.  According  to  some  it  derived  its  name 
from  Pyrrhus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  according  to 
others  from  Pyrrhicus,  one  of  the  Curetes.  Silenus 
was  also  said  to  have  been  brought  up  here.  It  con- 
tained temples  of  Artemis  Astrateia  and  of  Apollo 
Amazonius, — the  two  surnames  referring  to  the 
tradition  that  the  Amazons  did  not  proceed  further 
than  this  place.  There  was  also  a well  in  the  agora. 
The  ruins  of  this  town  have  been  di.scovered  by  the 
French  Commission  near  the  village  of  Kdvalo. 
where  they  found  the  well  of  which  Pausanias  speaks, 
the  torso  of  a female  statue,  the  remains  of  baths, 
and  several  Roman  ruins.  Leake  observes  that  the 
distance  of  40  stadia  from  the  Scyras  to  Pyrrhichus 
must  be  measured,  not  from  the  mouth  of  that  river, 
as  Boblaye  proposes,  but  from  near  its  sources. 
Augustus  made  Pyrrhichus  one  of  the  Eleuthero- 
Laconian  towns  (Pans.  iii.  21.  § 7,  iii.  25.  §§  1 — 3; 
Boblaye,  Recherches,  ^c.  p.  88;  Leake,  Peloponne- 
siaca. p.  174;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  276.) 
PYRRUM.  [Peritur.] 

PYRUSTAE  (Uvpova-Tat),  according  to  Strabo 
(vii.  p.  314),  a tribe  of  Pannonia,  but  undoubtedly 
the  same  people  as  the  Illyrian  Pirustae.  [L.  S.] 
PY'THIUM  (UvOiov),  a town  of  Perrhaebia  in 
Thessaly,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus, 
and  forming  a Tripolis  with  the  two  neigh bourin^r 
towns  of  Azorus  and  Doliche.  Pythium  derived  its 
name  from  a temple  of  Apollo  Pythius  situated  on 
one  of  the  siinimits  of  Olympus,  as  we  learn  from  an 
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epigram  of  Xeinagoras,  a Greek  mathematician,  who 
measured  the  height  of  Olympus  from  these  parts 
(^ap.  Plut.  Aemil.  Paul.  15).  Games  were  also 
celebrated  here  in  honour  of  Apollo.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
T\v6iov.')  Pythiiim  commanded  an  important  pass 
across  Mount  Olympus.  This  pass  and  that  of 
Tempe  are  the  only  two  leading  from  Macedonia 
into  the  north-east  of  Thessaly.  Leake  therefore 
places  Pythium  on  the  angle  of  the  plain  between 
KokkinopU  and  Livddhi,  though  no  remains  of  the 
ancient  town  have  been  discovered  there.  (Liv.  xlii. 
53 ; Plut.,  Steph.  B.,  ll.  cc. ; Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 42 ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  341,  seq.) 

PYTHO.  [Delphi.] 

PYTHO'POLIS.  [Mythepolis.] 
PYXIRATES.  [Euphrates.] 

PYXITES  (rit;|tTrjs),  a small  river  in  the  east  of 
Pontus,  emptying  itself  intb  the  Euxine  60  stadia 
on  the  north-east  of  Prytanis.  (Plin.  vi.  4 ; 
Arrian,  Peripl.  P.  p.  6;  Anonym.  Peripl.  P.  E. 
j).  1 5.)  It  is  possibly  the  same  as  the  Cissa  men- 
tioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  6.  § 6),  and  is  commonly 
identified  with  the  modern  Vitzeh.  [L.S.] 

PYXUS.  [Buxentum.] 


Q. 

QUACERNI.  [Querquerni.] 

QUADI  (KoudSot),  a great  German  tribe  in  the 
south-east  of  Bohemia,  in  Moravia  and  Hungary, 
between  Mons  Gabreta,  the  Hercynian  and  Sar- 
inatian  mountains,  and  the  Danube.  (Tac.  Germ. 
42,  Ann.  xii.  29,  Hist.  iii.  5,  21 ; Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 
26;  Plin.  iv.  25.)  They  were  surrounded  on  the 
north-west  by  the  Marcomanni,  with  whom  they 
were  always  closely  connected,  on  the  north  by  the 
Gothini  and  Osi,  on  the  east  by  the  Jazyges  Me- 
tanastae,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Pannonians.  It 
is  not  known  when  they  came  to  occupy  that  country, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  they  arrived  there  about 
the  same  time  when  the  Marcomanni  established 
themselves  in  Bohemia.  At  the  time  when  the 
Marcomannian  king  Maroboduus  and  his  successor 
Catualda,  on  being  driven  from  their  kingdom,  im- 
plored the  protection  of  the  Romans,  the  latter  in 
A.  D.  19  assigned  to  them  and  their  companions  in 
exile  the  districts  between  the  rivers  Marus  and 
Cusus,  and  appointed  Vannius,  a Quadian,  king  of 
the  territory  (Tac.  Awn.  ii.  63;  Plin.  iv.  25).  This 
new  kingdom  of  the  Quadi,  after  the  expulsion  of 
Vannius,  was  divided  between  his  nephews  Vangio 
and  Sido,  who,  however,  continued  to  keep  up  a good 
understanding  with  the  Romans.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii. 
29,  30.)  Tacitus  {Germ.  1.  c.)  says  that  down  to 
his  own  time  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi  had  been 
governed  by  kings  of  the  house  of  Maroboduus,  but 
Ibat  then  foreigners  ruled  over  them,  though  the 
power  of  these  rulers  was  dependent  on  that  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  At  a later  time  the  Quadi  took  an 
active  part  in  the  war  of  the  Marcomanni  against  the 
Romans,  and  once  nearly  annihilated  the  whole  army 
of  M.  Aurelius,  which  was  saved  only  by  a sudden 
tempest.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxi.  8).  Notwithstanding  the 
peace  then  concluded  with  them,  they  still  continued 
to  harass  the  Romans  by  renewed  acts  of  hostility, 
and  the  emperor  was  obliged,  for  the  protection 
of  his  own  dominions,  to  erect  several  forts  both 
in  and  around  their  kingdom,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  people  were  nearly  driven  to  abandon 
their  country.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxi.  11,  13,  20.)  In 
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A.  D.  180  the  emperor  Commodus  renewed  the  peace 
with  them  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxii.  2 ; Lamprid.  Com.  3 ; 
Herodian,  i.  6),  but  they  still  continued  their  in- 
roads into  the  Roman  empire  (Eutrop.  ix.  9;  Vo- 
pisc.  Aurel.  18;  Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  12,  xxix.  6). 
Towai’ds  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  the  Quadi 
entirely  disappear  from  history;  they  had  probably 
migrated  westward  with  the  Suevi,  for  Quadi  arc 
mentioned  among  the  Suevi  in  Spain.  (Hieron.  Ep. 
9.)  According  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xvii.  12) 
the  Quadi  resembled  in  many  respects  the  Sarma- 
tians,  for  they  used  long  spears  and  a coat  of  mail 
consisting  of  linen  (jovered  with  thin  plates  of  horn; 
they  had  in  war  generally  three  swift  horses  for 
every  man,  to  enable  him  to  change  them,  and  were 
on  the  whole  better  as  skirmishers  than  in  an  open 
battle  in  the  field.  Ptolemy  {1.  c.)  mentions  a 
considerable  number  of  towns  in  their  country, 
such  as  Eburodunum,  Meliodunum,  Caridorgis,  Me- 
doslaniuin,  &c.;  the  Celtic  names  of  which  suggest 
that  those  districts  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Quadi  had  been  inhabited  by  Celts,  who  were  either 
subdued  by  them  or  had  become  amalgamated  with 
them.  The  name  Quadi  itself  seems  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Celtic  w’ord  col,  cold,  or  coad,  that 
is,  a wmod  or  forest,  an  etymology  which  receives 
support  from  the  fact  that  Strabo  (vii.  p.  290),  the 
first  ancient  author  that  notices  them,  mentions 
them  under  the  name  of  KdASouot.  Tacitus  evi- 
dently regards  them  as  Germans,  but  Latham  {ad 
Tac.  Germ.  p.  154)  is  inclined  to  treat  them  as 
Sarmatians.  (Comp.  Wilhelm,  Germanien,  p.  223, 
fol.)  [L.  S.] 

QUADIATES.  In  the  inscription  on  the  arch 
of  Susa,  published  by  Maffei,  there  is  a list  of  the 
Alpine  peoples  who  were  under  the  dominion  of 
Cottius.  The  first  name  is  the  Seguvii,  and  the 
last  is  the  Quadiates.  There  is  nothing  that  enables 
us  to  fix  the  position  of  the  Quadiates. 

Pliny  (iii.  4)  mentions  a people  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis  under  the  name  of  Quariates.  After  naming 
the  Oxybii  and  Lingauni  [Lingauni],  he  adds  : 
“ Super  quos  Suetri,  Quariates,  Adunicates.”  The 
valley  of  Queiras  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Durance, 
below  Brianqun,  and  a little  above  Emh'un,  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  position  of  the  Quariates. 
D’Anville  conjectures  that  the  Quadiates  of  the 
inscription  may  be  the  same  as  the  Quariates,  for 
the  R of  the  inscription,  if  it  is  not  vei7  clear,  may 
have  been  taken  for  a d ; or  the  complete  name 
may  have  been  Qnadriates,  the  name  of  Queiras  i)i 
old  records  being  Quadriatium.  [G.  L.] 

QUADRA'TA  (sc.  Castra).  1.  A Roman  fort 
in  Upper  Pannonia,  on  the  river  Savus,  between  the 
towns  of  Noviodunum  and  Siscia.  {It.  Ant.  pp. 
260,  274;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  19  ; Tab.  Peut.)  No 
remains  appear  to  be  extant,  and  the  site  accordingly 
is  unknown. 

2.  A fort  in  Upper  Pannonia,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Arrabona  and  Carnuntum,  not  far  from  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  {It.  Ant.  p.  2A7 .')  Muchar 
{Noricum,  p.  264)  identifies  it  with  a place  be- 
tw’een  Ovar  and  Oroszvar,  now  occupied  by  a large 
farm  of  Count  Zitsi.  [L.  S.] 

QUADRA'TAE,  a village  or  station  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  on  the  road  from  Augusta  Taurinorum  to 
Ticinum.  The  Itineraries  place  it  22  or  23  miles 
from  the  former  city  and  16  or  19  from  Rigomagus 
{Itin.  Ant.  pp.  340,  356;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  557);  but 
the  latter  station  is  itself  of  uncertain  site.  Qua- 
dratae  must  have  been  situated  between  Chirasso 
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and  Crescentino,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Dora 
Baltea  with  the  Po ; but  the  exact  site  has  not 
been  determined.  Though  the  name  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  geographers,  it  would  seem 
to  have  been  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Empire  a place 
or  station  of  importance,  as  w^e  learn  from  the 
Notitia  that  a body  of  troops  (Sarmatae  Gentiles) 
was  pennanently  stationed  there.  Dign. 

vol.ii.  p.  121.)  [E.H.B.] 

QUADRIBU'RGIUM.  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(xviii.  2)  mentions  Quadriburgium  among  the  for- 
tresses on  the  Rhine  which  Julian  repaired  : “ Civi- 
tates  occupatae  sunt  septem,  Castra  Herculis, 
Quadriburgium,  Tricesimae,  Novesium,  Bonna,  An- 
tunnacum  et  Bingio.”  There  is  however  some  cor- 
ruption in  the  passage  (note  of  Lindenbrog).  The 
places  seem  to  be  mentioned  in  order  from  north  to 
south.  D’Anville  conjectures  that  Quadriburgium 
is  the  same  place  as  Burginatium  [Burgina- 
tium],  following  Cluver  and  Alting.  (Ukert, 
Gallien,  p.  528.)  Other  geographers  conjecture 
solely  from  the  resemblance  of  name  that  it  may  be 
Qualburg,  not  far  from  Cleve,  which  appears  to  have 
been  a Roman  place,  for  Roman  coins  and  inscrip- 
tions have  been  found  there.  [G.  L.] 

QUARIA'TES.  [Quadiates.] 

QUARQUERNI,  a people  in  Istria,  of  uncertain 
site.  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23.) 

QUARQUERNI.  [Querquerni.] 
QUARTENSIS  LOCUS,  a place  mentioned  in  the 
Not.  Imp.  as  under  the  command  of  the  governor  of 
Belgica  Secunda  : “ Piaefectus  classis  Sambricae  in 
loco  Quartensi  sive  Hornensi.”  The  place  seems  to 
be  Qmj'te  on  the  Sambre,  which  keeps  the  ancient 
name.  The  word  Quarte  indicates  a distance  of  iv. 
from  some  principal  place,  it  being  usual  for  chief 
towns  to  reckon  distances  along  the  roads  which 
led  from  them  to  the  limits  of  their  territory.  This 
principal  place  to  which  Quartensis  belonged  was 
Bagacum  (^Bavai),  and  the  distance  from  Qmrte 
to  Bavai  is  four  Gallic  leagues.  The  great  Roman 
road  from  Durocortorum  (^Reims')  to  Bavai  passed 
by  Quctrte.  “ Quartensis”  is  the  adjective  of  a 
form  “ Quartus  ” or  “ Quarta,”  and  Quarta  occurs 
in  an  old  record  of  the  year  1125,  “ Altare  de 
Quarta  supra  Sambram,”  which  is  the  church  of 
Quarte.  [G.  L.] 

QUERQUERNI  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Quarquerni, 
Iiiscr.ap.  Gander,  p.  245.  2;  Quacerni,  KovaKeprol, 
Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 47),  a people  in  the  NW.  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  a subdivision  of  the  Gallaeci  Bra- 
carii. 

QUERQUE'TULA  (^Etk.  Querquetulanus  ; Kop. 
KOTovXavQs,  Dionys.),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium, 
mentioned  only  by  Pliny  among  the  populi  Albenses, 
or  extinct  communities  of  Latium,  and  by  Dionysius 
among  the  the  Latin  cities  which  constituted  the 
league  against  Rome.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; Dionys.  v. 
61.)  Neither  passage  affords  the  slightest  clue  to 
its  position,  and  the  name  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned ; 
indeed,  it  seems  certain  that  the  place  was  not  in 
existence  at  a later  period.  It  is  undoubtedly  erro- 
neous to  connect  (as  Gell  has  done)  the  name  of  the 
Porta  Querquetulana  at  Rome  with  this  city  (Becker, 
Handhuch,  vol.  i.  p.  170);  and  we  are  absolutely  in 
the  dark  as  to  its  position.  It  has  been  placed  by 
Gell  and  Nibby  at  a place  called  Corcollo,  about 
3 miles  NE.  of  Gabii  and  the  same  distance  from 
Hadrian’s  villa  near  Tivoli ; but  this  is  a mere  con- 
jecture. (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome^  p.  369 ; Nibby, 
Dintorni,  vol.  ii.  p.  668.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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QUINDA.  [Ax.iVZARBUs.] 

QUINTA'NAE  or  AD  QUINTA'NAS,  a sta- 
tion  on  the  Via  Labicana  or  Latina,  15  miles  from 
Rome,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  occupied  by  the 
ancient  city  of  Labicum,  now  La  Colonna,  from 
which  it  was  about  a mile  distant.  {Itin.  Ant. 
p.  304 ; Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  5.)  Under  the 
Roman  Empire  it  became  the  site  of  a village  or 
suburb  of  Labicum,  the  inhabitants  of  which  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Lavicani  Quintanenses.  [La- 
bicum.] [E.  H.  B.] 

QUINTIA'NA  CASTRA,  a fort  in  the  east  of 
Vindelicia,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
between  Batava  Castra  and  Augustana  Castra. 
Its  garrison  consisted  of  a troop  of  Rhaetian  horse- 
men. (/^.  Ant.  p.  249;  Notit.  Imp.,  where  it  is 
called  Quartana  Castra  ; comp.  Eugipp.  Vit.  S. 
Severini,  15,  27.)  Muchar  (^Noincum,  p.  285) 
identifies  its  site  with  that  of  the  modem  village  of 
Kunzen.  [L.  S.] 

QUIZA  (Koilt^a,  also  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 3),  a 

place  on  the  coast  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  called 
by  Ptolemy  a colonia,  and  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
a municipium,  but  in  Pliny  designated  as  “ Quiza 
Xenitana  preregrinorum  oppidum.”  It  was  situated 
between  Portus  Magnus  and  Arsenaria,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  40  stadia  from  either.  It  is  the  modern 
Giza  near  Oran.  (Ptol.  1.  c. ; It.  Ant.  p.  13;  Plin 
V.  2 ; Mela,  i.  6.) 


R.* 

RAAMAH.  [Rhegma.] 

RAAMSES  ('Pa/uecro-T),  LXX.,  Exod.  i.  11, 
xii.  37 ; Numb,  xxxiii.  3,  5),  was,  according  to 
D’Anville  (flem  sur  VEgypte,  p.  72),  identical 
with  Heroopolis  in  the  Delta;  but  according  toother 
writers  (Jablonsky,  Opmc.  ii.  p.  136;  Winer,  Bibl. 
Realworterbuch,  vol.  ii.  p.  351)  the  same  as  Helio- 
polis in  the  same  division  of  Aegypt.  [W.B.D.] 
RABBATH-AMMON.  [Philadelphia.] 

RABBATH-MOAB,  a town  in  the  country  of 
Moab,  stated  by  Stephanus,  who  is  followed  by  Re- 
land, Raumer,  Winer,  and  other  moderns,  to  be 
identical  with  Ar  of  Moab,  the  classical  Areopolis. 
This  identification  is  almost  certainly  erroneous  ; 
and  indeed  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  a Rabbath 
did  exist  at  all  in  the  country  of  Moab  All  the 
notices  of  such  a name  in  the  Bible  are  iden- 
tified with  Rabbath-Ammon,  except  in  Joshua 
(xiii.  25),  where  Aroer  is  said  to  be  “ before  Rab- 
bah,”  which  may  possibly  be  Rabbath-Ammon,  and 
certainly  cannot,  in  the  absence  of  other  ancient 
evidence,  be  admitted  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
Rabbath  in  Moab.  There  is,  however,  some  evi- 
dence that  such  a town  may  have  existed  in  that 
country,  in  the  modern  site  of  Rabba,  marked  in 
Zimmerman’s  map  about  halfway  between  Kerak 
(Kir  of  Moab)  and  the  Mojeb  (Amon),  and  by  him 
identified  with  Areopolis,  which  last,  however,  was 
certainly  identical  with  Ar  of  Moab,  and  lay  further 
north,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Arnon,  and  in  the 
extreme  border  of  Moab  (^Numb.  xxi.  15,  xxii. 
36).  [Areopolis.]  Rabba  is  placed  by  Burck- 
hardt  3 hours  north  of  Kerak  {Syria,  p.  377),  and 
is  doubtless  the  site  noticed  in  Abulfeda’s  Tabula 
Syriae  as  Rahbath  and  Mob  (90).  Irby  and  Mangles 
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passed  it  two  liours  north  of  Kerah.  “ The  ruins,” 
they  say,  “ are  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  present 
nothing  of  interest,  except  two  old  ruined  Roman 
temples  and  some  tombs.  The  whole  circuit  of  the 
town  does  not  seem  to  have  exceeded  a mile,  which 
is  a small  extent  for  a city  that  was  the  capital  of 
Moab,  and  which  bore  such  a high-sounding  Greek 
name.”  (Journal,  June  5,  p.  457.)  They  must 
not  be  held  responsible  for  the  double  error  involved 
in  the  last  cited  words,  regarding  the  etymology  of 
the  name  Areopolis,  and  its  identity  with  Rabbath, 
which  are  almost  universal.  [G.  W.] 

RAGAE.  [Rhagae.] 

RAG  ANDO  or  RAGINDO,  a town  in  the  south- 
east of  Noricum,  on  the  great  road  leading  from 
Celeia  to  Poetovium,  between  the  rivers  Savus  and 
Dravus.  (/^.  Ant.  p.  129;  It.  Eieros.  p.  561  ; 
Tab.  Pent.')  Muchar  (^Noricum,  p.  240)  looks  for 
its  site  near  Mount  Stv^nitz;  but  other  geographers 
entertain  different  opinions,  and  nothing  certain  can 
be  said.  [L.  S.] 

RAGAU  {’Vayav,  Isidor.  StatJim.  Parth.  § 13), 
a town  mentioned  by  Isidorus  in  the  district  of 
Parthia  called  Apavarctene.  It  is  probably  the 
same  place  as  the  Ragaea  of  Ptolemy  (^Payaia, 
vi.  5.  § 4).  It  is  not  clear  whether  there  exist  at 
present  any  remains  of  this  town,  but  it  must  have 
been  situated  to  the  E.  of  Nishdpur,  between  that 
town  and  Herat.  [V.] 

RAGIRAVA.  [Rapava.] 

RAM  AH  ('Pa/ctd).  1.  A city  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  mentioned  with  Gibeon  and  Beeroth 
(Josh,  xviii.  25),  and  elsewhere  with  Bethel,  as  in 
or  near  Mount  Ephraim.  (Judges,  iv.  5.)  From 
xix.  13  of  Judges  it  would  appear  to  have  been  not 
far  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  lying  near  to  Gibeah  of 
Benjamin.  Being  a border  city  between  the  king- 
doms of  Israel  and  J udah,  it  was  fortified  by  Baasha 
king  of  Israel,  “ that  he  might  not  suffer  any  to  go 
out  or  come  in  to  Asa,  king  of  Judah.”  (1  Kings, 
XV.  17,  comp.  xii.  27.)  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius 
6 miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  over  against  Bethel 
(Onomast.  s.  r.),  and  by  S.  Jerome  7 miles  from 
Jerusalem  near  Gabaa,  and  was  a small  village  in 
his  day.  (Comment,  in  Hos.  cap.  v.,  in  Sophon. 
cap.  i.)  Josephus  places  it  40  stadia  from  Jeru- 
.salem.  (Ant.y'm.  12.  § 3.)  Its  site  is  still  marked 
by  the  miserable  village  of  Er-Rdm,  situated  on  a 
hill  on  the  east  of  the  Nablus  road,  2 hours 
north  of  Jerusalem,  and  half  an  hour  west  of  Jeba\ 
the  ancient  Gibeah.  Its  situation  is  very  com- 
manding, and  it  retains  a few  scattered  relics  of  its 
ancient  importance.  (Robinson,  Bihl.  Res.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  31.5,  316.) 

2.  See  also  Ramatha  and  Ramoth.  [G.  W.] 

RAMATH-LEHI,  or  simply  LEHI  (translated 
in  LXX.  ’Ara'ipeais  aiayoros),  where  Samson  slew 
the  Piiilistines  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass.  (Judges, 
XV.  14 — 19.)  The  name  Ramleh  appeai-s  so  like  an 
abbreviation  or  contraction  — perhaps  a corruption 
— of  this  name,  that  it  may  well  be  identified  as 
the  scene  of  this  .slaughter.  And  here  probably  was 
the  Kamah  in  the  Thamnitic  toparchy  in  which 
Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome  found  the  Ramathaim 
Sophim  of  Samuel,  and  the  Arimathaea  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, which  they  place  near  to  Lydda  in  the  plain. 
(5.  Matth.  xxvii.  57 ; S.  Mark,  xv.  42 ; S.  Luke, 
xxiii.  50;  S.John,  xix,  38,  'Apigadaia;  Eusebius, 
Onomast.  s.  v.  Armatha  Sophim  ; S.  Jerome,  Epi- 
taph. Paulae,  p.  673.)  Dr.  Robinson,  indeed,  con- 
troverts all  these  positions;  but  his  arguments  cannot 
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prevail  against  the  admitted  facts,  “ that  a place 
called  Ramathem  or  Ramatha  did  anciently  exist  in 
this  region,  somewhere  not  far  distant  from  Lydda  ” 
(Bibl.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  40),  and  that  no  other  place 
can  be  found  answering  to  this  description  but 
Ramleh,  which  has  been  regarded  from  very  early 
times  as  the  place  in  question.  The  facts  of  Ramleh 
having  been  built  by  Suliman,  son  of  the  khahf 
Abd-el-Melik,  after  the  destruction  of  Lydda  in  the 
early  part  of  the  8th  century,  and  that  the  Arabic 
name  signifies  “ the  sand,”  will  not  seriously  mili- 
tate against  the  hypotheses  with  those  who  con- 
sider the  great  probability  that  the  khalif  would  fix 
on  an  ancient,  but  perhaps  neglected,  site  for  his 
new  town,  and  the  common  practice  of  the  Arabs 
to  modify  the  ancient  names,  to  which  they  would 
attach  no  meaning,  to  similar  sounds  intelligible  to 
them,  and  in  this  instance  certainly  not  less  appro- 
priate than  the  ancient  name;  although  the  situation 
of  the  town  ‘‘  on  a broad  low  swell  in  the  sandy 
though  fertile  plain,”  would  satisfy  the  condition  re- 
quired by  its  presumed  ancient  designation.  (Bihl. 
Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  25 — 43.)  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  thewommof  Ramathem, mentioned  with  those 
of  Apheirema  and  Lydda,  as  taken  from  Samaritis  and 
added  to  Judaea  (1  Maccab.  xi. 34;  Josephus,  Ant. 
2.  § 3,  4.  § 9),  derived  its  name  from  this  or  from 
one  of  the  other  Ramahs,  in  Benjamin.  [G.  W.] 
RAMATHA  QPapaQa),  the  form  in  which  Jo- 
sephus represents  the  name  of  Samuel’s  native  city, 
Ramathaim  Sophim  (LXX.  ’AppaBaip  2«(^d)  of 
Mount  Ephraim  (1  Sam.  i.  1),  perhaps  identical 
with  Ramah,  where  was  his  ordinary  residence  (vii. 
17,  viii,  4,  xix.  18 — 24,  xxv.  1),  but  distinct  from 
the  Ramah  above  named.  Ancient  tradition  has 
fixed  this  city  at  Neby  SamwU,  i.  e.  “ The  Prophet 
Samuel,”  a village  situated  on  a very  high  and 
commanding  hill,  two  hours  to  the  NNW.  of  Jeru- 
salem, where  the  place  of  his  sepulture  is  shown. 
Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome,  however,  found  it  in  the 
western  plain,  near  Lydda  (Onomast.  s.  v.  Armatha 
Sophim  ; see  Ramath-Lehi).  Dr,  Robinson  has 
stated  his  objections  to  the  identification  of  Ra- 
mathaim Sophim  with  Neby  SamwU,  and  has  endea- 
voured to  fix  the  former  much  further  to  the  south, 
on  the  hill  called  Soba,  a little  to  the  south  of  the 
Jaffa  road,  about  3 hours  from  Jerusalem;  while 
Mr.  Wolcott  has  carried  it  as  far  south  as  the  vicinity 
of  Hebron.  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  vol.  ii.  pp.  139 — 
144,  330 — 334,  Bibl  Sacra,  vol.  i.  pp.  44 — 52.) 
These  objections  are  based  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  incidents  attending  Saul’s  unction  to  the  king- 
dom, narrated  in  1 Sam  ix.  x.,  took  place  in  Ramah  of 
Samuel,  of  which,  however,  there  is  no  evidence;  and 
his  difficulty  would  press  almost  with  equal  weight 
on  Soba,  as  the  direct  route  from  Soba  to  Gibeah 
(Jeba'')  would  certainly  not  have  conducted  Saul  by 
Rachel’s  sepulchre.  Neither  can  the  district  of 
Mount  Ephraim  be  extended  so  far  south.  Indeed, 
this  last  seems  to  be  the  strongest  objection  to  Neby 
SamwU,  and  suggests  a site  further  north,  perhaps 
Ram-Ullah,  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  the 
other  Ramah  and  Bethel,  which  were  certainly  in 
Mount  Ephraim.  (Judges,  iv.  5.)  On  the  other 
hand,  the  name  Ramah,  signifying  “ a height,”  is  so 
remarkably  applicable  to  Neby  SamwU,  which  is 
evidently  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  which  could 
not,  as  Dr.  Robinson  suggests,  have  been  Mizpah, 
that  it  would  be  difiScult  to  find  a position  better 
suited  to  Ramathaim  Sophim  than  that  which  tra- 
dition has  assigned  it.  [Mizpah.]  [G.  W.J 
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RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM.  [Ramatha.] 
RAMBA'CIA  (^Vafj.€aKia,  Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  21), 
a village  of  the  Oritae,  the  first  which  was  taken  by 
Alexander  the  Great  in  his  inarch  westwards  from 
the  Indus.  There  can  be  no  certainty  as  to  its 
exact  position,  but  the  conjecture  of  Vincent  seems 
well  grounded  that  it  is  either  the  Ram-nagar  or 
the  Ram-gur  of  the  Ay'in  Akhari.  (Vincent,  Voyage 
of  Nearchus,  vol.  i.  p.  185.)  [V.] 

RAME,  a place  in  Gallia  Naibonensis,  which  the 
Itins.  fix  on  the  road  between  Embrodunum  (^Em- 
hrun)  and  Brigantium  (Brianqon).  D’Anville  says 
that  there  is  a place  called  Rame  on  this  road  near 
the  Durance,  on  the  same  side  as  Emhrun  and  Bri- 
anqon,  and  at  a point  where  a torrent  named  Biesse 
joins  the  Durance.  [G.  L.] 

RAMISTA  or  REMISTA,  a place  in  Upper  Pan- 
nonia,  on  the  road  running  aiong  the  river  Savus  to 
Siscia  (/^.  Hieros.'^.  561 ; Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  19;  Tab. 
Peut.')  Its  site  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  with 
certainty.  [L.  S.] 

RAMOTH,  identical  in  signification  with  RS,m 
and  Ramah,  equivalent  in  Hebrew  to  “an  emi- 
nence,” and  hence  a generic  name  for  towns  situ- 
ated on  remarkable  heights,  as  so  many  in  Palestine 
were.  Besides  those  above  named  [Ramah;  Ra- 
matha] was  a Ramah  in  the  tribe  of  Asher,  not 
far  from  Tyre;  and  another  in  Naphthali  (Josh. 
xix.  29,  36)  in  the  north,  and  a Ramath  in  the 
tribe  of  Simeon,  appropriately  called  “ Ramath  of 
the  South”  (ver.  8.),  to  which  David  sent  a share 
of  the  spoils  of  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxx.  27),  and  yet  a 
Ramoth  in  Issachar,  assigned  to  the  Levites  of  the 
family  of  Gershom.  (1  Chron.  vi.  74.)  More  im- 
portant than  the  foregoing  was — 

RAMOTH- GILEAD  (^Vagciid  iv  TaXadS),  a 
city  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  assigned  as  a city  of  refuge, 
first  by  Moses  and  subsequently  by  Joshua.  (Deut. 
iv.  43;  Josh.  xx.  8,  'Apgg.wd.')  It  was  also  a Le- 
vitical  city  of  the  family  of  Merari.  (Josh.  xxi.  38.) 
The  Syrians  took  it  from  Ahab,  who  lost  his  life  in 
seeking  to  recover  it.  (1  Kings,  xxii.)  Eusebius 
places  it  15  miles  west  of  Philadelphia  (Onomast. 
s.  V.,  where  S.  Jerome  erroneously  reads  east;  Re- 
land, p.  966),  in  the  Peraea,  near  the  river  Jabok. 
its  site  is  uncertain,  and  has  not  been  recovered  in 
modern  times.  [G.  W.] 

RANILUM,  a town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace. 
(Tab.  Peut.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

RAPHANAEA  ('Pcupavaia),  a maritime  town  of 
Syria,  only  once  named  by  Josephus,  who  states 
that  the  Sabbatic  river  flowed  between  Arcaea 
and  Raphanaea.  (B.  J.  vii.  5.  § !•)  [Sabba- 
TICUS.]  [G.  W.] 

RAPHIA  ('Pa(pia,  ’Pdcpeia),  a maritime  city  in 
the  extreme  south  of  Palestine,  between  Gaza  and 
Rhinocorura,  a day’s  march  from  both,  reckoned  by 
Josephus,  Polybius,  and  others,  as  the  first  city  of 
Syria.  (Joseph.  B.  X iv.  11.  § 5;  Polyb.  v.  80.) 
It  was  taken  from  the  Egyptians  by  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  and  held  by  the  Jews  for  some  time.  It 
was  one  of  the  ruined  and  depopulated  cities  restored 
by  Gabinius.  (Ant.  xiii.  13.  § 3,  15.  § 4,  xiv.  5. 
§ 3.)  It  is  mentioned  also  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  759) 
and  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  between  the  above- 
named  towns.  Coins  of  Raphia  still  exist,  and  it  was 
represented  by  its  bishop  in  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
and  in  those  of  Constantinople,  A.  d.  536  and  553. 
(Reland,  s.  v.  pp.  967,  968 ; Le  Quien,  Oriens  Chris- 
tianus,  vol.  iii.  pp.  629,  630.)  It  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  city  that  a great  battle  was  fought 
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behveen  Ptolemy  Philopator  and  Antiochus  the 
Great,  in  which  the  latter  was  routed  with  immense 
loss.  (3  Maccab.  i.  2;  Polyb.  v.  80,  &c.;  Hieron. 
ad  Dan.  cap.  xi.)  Its  site  is  still  marked  by  the 
name  Refah,  and  two  ancient  granite  columns  in 
situ,  with  several  prostrate  fragments,  the  remains 
apparently  of  a temple  of  considerable  magnitude. 
(Irby  and  Mangles’  Journal,  October  8.)  [G.  W.] 

RAPPIA'NA,  a town  on  the  river  Margus  in 
Muesia  Superior,  now  Alexinitza.  (Itin.  Ilieros  p. 
566.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

RAPRAUA  ('PaTTpaua,  Marcian,  Peripl.  ii.  § 32, 
ed.  Muller),  a small  place  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia, 
between  the  river  Arabis  and  the  Portus  Mulierum. 

It  is  probably  the  same  as  that  called  by  Ptolemy 
Ragirava  ('Pay'ipava,  vi.  21.  § 2).  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  can  now  be  recognised,  unless 
indeed  the  name  has  been  preserved  in  that  of 
Arabat,  a bay  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
(See  Muller,  ad  Arrian.  Indie.  § 26.)  [V.] 

RARA'PIA  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  426,  where  the  reading 
varies  between  Scalacia,  Serapia,  Sarapia,  and  Ra- 
rapia),  a town  of  Lusitania,  on  the  road  from  Osso- 
noba  to  Ebora,  and  95  miles  N.  of  the  former  place; 
now  Ferreira.  (Comp.  Florez.  Esp.  Sagr.  xiv. 
p.  202.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

RARASSA  ('Papdaaa  or  'Hpdpaaa,  Ptol.  vii.  1. 

§ 50),  a place  which  Ptolemy  calls  the  metropolis 
of  the  Caspeiraei  in  India  intra  Gangem.  Its  exact 
situation  cannot  be  determined ; but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  in  Western  India,  not  far  from 
the  Vindya  Ms.  Lassen  places  it  a little  S.  of 
Ajmir.  [V.] 

RA'SENA.  [Etruria,  pp.  855,  859.) 

RATAE  (Ttin.  Ant.  pp.  477,  479:  'Pare,  Ptol. 
ii.  3.  § 20,  where  some  read  'P076),  a town  of  the 
Coritani  in  the  interior  of  Britannia  Romana,  and 
on  the  road  from  London  to  Lincoln.  It  is  called 
Ratecorion  in  the  Geogr.  Rav.  (v.  31).  Camden  ! 
(p.  537)  identifies  it  with  Leicester.  [T.  H.  D.]  j 
RATA'NEUM  (Plin.  iii.  22.  s.  26;  'Painvov,  • 
Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  1 1 ),  a town  of  Dalmatia,  which  was 
burnt  by  its  inhabitants,  when  it  was  taken  by  Ger-  * 
manicus  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (Dion  Cass.  1.  c.) 

RATIA'RIA  ('PuTiapia,  Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  6,  p. 

290 ; 'Pariapia  Mvauv,  Ptol.  iii.  9.  § 4,  viii.  1 1. 

§ 5;  ‘Pa(apia,  Hierocl.  p.  655;  'PoTTjplo,  Theophy- 
lact.  i.  8;  Ratiaris,  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7),  a considerable 
town  in  Moesia  Superior  on  the  Danube,  and  the 
head-quarters  of  a Roman  legion ; according  to  the 
Itinerary  (p.  219),  the  Leg.  xrv.  Gemina,  according 
to  the  Not.  Imp.  (c.  30),  the  Leg.  xiii.  Gemina.  It 
was  also  the  station  of  a fleet  on  the  Danube  (ibid.). 
Usually  identified  with  Arzar-Palanca.  [T.  H.  D.]  [ 

RATIA'TUM  (^Pariarov),  a town  of  the  Pictones  | 
(Ptol.  ii.  7.  § 6).  Ptolemy  mentions  it  before  Limo-  . 
num,  and  places  it  north  of  Limonum,  and  further  | 
west.  Some  editions  of  Ptolemy  place  Ratiatum  in  | 
the  territory  of  the  Lemovices,  but  this  is  a mistake,  j 
In  the  records  of  a council  held  at  Orleans  in  A.  D.  » 
511,  the  bishop  of  the  Pictavi  signs  himself  “ de  i 
civitate  Ratiatica.”  The  name  was  preserved  in  that  i 
of  the  Pagus  Ratiatensis,  from  which  comes  the  1 
modern  name  of  Pays  de  Retz.  Gregory  of  Tours  r 
speaks  of  Ratiatum  as  “ infra  terminum  Pictavorum  i 
qui  adjacet  civitati  Namiieticae.”  The  district  of  ; 
Retz  was  taken  from  the  diocese  of  Poitiers  and  r 
attached  to  the  diocese  of  Nantes  in  the  time  of  i 
Charles  the  Bald.  Belley  (Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  i 
Inscript,  tom.  xix.  p.  729)  fixes  Ratiatum  at  the 
site  of  the  two  churches  of  St.  Pierre  and  St.  Op-  i 
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fortune  de  Retz,  which  are  near  Machecoul  an<T  on 
the  Tenu,  a small  river  in  the  department  nf  La 
Vendee.  The  Tenu  enters  the  sea  near  Bourgneuf, 
opposite  to  the  Isle  Noirmoutier  (D’Anville,  Notice, 
^c. ; Ukert,  Gallien,  p.  393).  [G.  L.] 

RATOMAGUS.  [Rotomagus.] 

RAUDA  ('Pao5a,  Ptol.  ii,  6.  § 50),  a town  of 
the  Vaccaei  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road 
from  Asturica  to  Caesar  Augusta  (^Itin.  Ant.  p. 
440),  now  Roa,  on  the  Douro.  (Comp.  Florez.  Rsp. 
Sagr.  vii.  p.  274.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

RAU'DII  CAMPI.  [Campi  Raudii.] 
RAVENNA  ('Paoueppo,  Strab.;  ‘Pdgeppo,  Ptol.  et 
al. : Eth.  Ravennas  -atis : Ravenna),  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  situated 
a short  distance  from  the  sea-coast,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  extensive  range  of  marshes  and 
lagunes,  which  occupied  the  whole  coast  of  Venetia 
from  thence  to  Altiuum.  (Strab.  v.  p.  213;  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  126.)  It  was  33  miles  N.  of  Ariminum. 
Though  included  within  the  limits  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  according  to  the  divisions  established  in  the 
days  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
ever  been  a Gaulish  city.  Strabo  tells  us  that  it 
was  a Thessalian  colony,  which  probably  meant  that 
it  was  a Pelasgic  settlement,  and  was  connected 
with  the  traditions  that  ascribed  to  the  Pelasgi  the 
foundation  of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Spina. 
[Spina.]  But  they  subsequently,  according  to  the 
same  writer,  received  a body  of  Umbrian  colonists, 
in  order  to  maintain  themselves  against  the  growing 
power  of  the  Etruscans,  and  thus  became  an  Um- 
brian city,  to  which  people  they  continued  to  belong 
till  they  passed  under  the  Roman  government. 
(Strab.  V.  pp.  214,  217.)  Pliny,  on  the  other 
hand,  calls  it  a Sabine  city,  — a strange  statement, 
which  we  are  wholly  unable  to  explain.  (Plin.  iii.  15. 
s.  20.)  It  seems  probable  that  it  was  really  an 
Umbrian  settlement,  and  retained  its  national  cha- 
racter, though  surrounded  by  the  Lingonian  Gauls, 
until  it  received  a Roman  colony.  No  mention  of 
the  name  is  found  in  history  till  a late  period  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  then 
already  a place  of  some  consequence.  In  b.  c.  82, 
during  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  it  was 
occupied  by  Metellus,  the  lieutenant  of  the  latter, 
who  made  it  the  point  of  departure  from  whence  he 
earned  on  his  operations.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  89.) 
Again  it  was  one  of  the  places  which  was  frequently 
visited  by  Caesar  during  his  command  in  Gaul,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  levies,  and  communicating 
with  his  friends  at  Rome  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  vii.  1,  ad 
Earn.  i.  9,  viii.  1)  ; and  just  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  it  was  there  that  he  established 
his  head-quarters;  from  whence  he  carried  on  nego- 
tiations with  the  senate,  and  from  whence  he  ulti- 
mately set  out  on  his  march  to  Ariminum.  (Id.  ih. 
ii.  32;  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  5;  Suet.  Caes.  30;  Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  32.)  Its  name  again  figures  repeatedly  in 
the  civil  wars  between  Antony  and  Octavian,  espe- 
cially during  the  war  of  Perusia  (Appian,  B.  C.  iii. 
42,  97,  V.  33,  50,  &c.);  and  it  is  evident  that  it 
was  already  become  one  of  the  most  important 
towns  in  this  part  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  period  Ravenna  received 
a Roman  colony.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  having  in 
his  time,  as  well  as  Ariminum,  received  a body  of 
Roman  colonists  (v.  p.  217);  but  the  date  is  not 
mentioned,  and  it  certainly  did  not,  like  Ariminum, 
pass  into  the  condition  of  a regular  Colonia,  nume- 
r.)us  inscriptions  being  extant  which  give  it  the  title 
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of  a Municipium.  It  is  probable  that  the  settlement 
alluded  to  by  Strabo  took  place  under  Augustus, 
and  it  is  certain  that  it  was  to  that  emperor  that  Ra- 
venna was  indebted  for  the  importance  which  it  sub- 
sequently enjoyed  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  situation  of  the  city  was  very 
peculiar.  It  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  marshes, 
or  rather  lagunes,  analogous  to  those  which  now 
surround  the  city  of  Venice,  and  was  built,  like 
that  city,  actually  in  the  water,  so  that  its  houses 
and  edifices  were  wholly  constructed  on  piles,  and  it 
was  intersected  in  all  directions  by  canals,  which 
were  crossed  either  by  bridges  or  ferries.  The  la- 
gunes had  a direct  communication  with  the  sea,  so 
that  the  canals  were  scoured  every  day  by  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  tides, — a circumstance  to  which 
Strabo  attributes,  no  doubt  with  justice,  the  healthi- 
ness of  the  city,  which  must  otherwise  have  been 
uninhabitable  from  malaria.  (Strab.  v.  p.  213; 
Jornand.  Get.  29 ; Sidon.  Apoll.  Epist.  i.  5 ; Procop. 
B.  G.  i.  1 ; Claudian,  de  VI.  Cons.  Hon.  495.)  The 
old  city  had  a small  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Bedesis,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  flowing  under  its 
walls  (Plin.  iii.  1 5.  s.  20)  ; but  Augustus,  having 
determined  to  make  it  the  permanent  station  of  his 
fleet  in  the  Adriatic,  constructed  a new  and  spacious 
port,  which  is  said  to  have  been  capable  of  contain- 
ing 250  ships  of  war  (Jornand.  1.  c.),  and  wa.s  fur- 
nished with  a celebrated  Pharos  or  lighthouse  to 
mark  its  entrance.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  12.  s.  18.)  This 
port  was  near  3 miles  distant  from  the  old  city,  with 
which  it  was  connected  by  a long  causeway:  a con- 
siderable town  rapidly  grew  up  around  it,  which 
came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Poktus  Classis 
or  simply  Classis;  while  between  the  two,  but 
nearer  to  the  city,  there  arose  another  suburb, 
scarcely  less  extensive,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Caesarea.  (Jornand.  1.  c. ; Sidon.  Apoll.  1.  c. ; Procop. 
B.  G.  ii.  29 ; Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  31.)  In  addition  to  these 
works  Augustus  constructed  a canal,  called  from 
him  the  Fossa  Augusta,  by  which  a part  of  the 
waters  of  the  Padus  were  carried  in  a deep  artificial 
channel  under  the  very  walls  of  Ravenna  and  had 
their  outlet  at  the  port  of  Classis.  (Plin.  iii.  16. 
s.  20 ; Jornand.  1.  c.) 

From  this  time  Ravenna  continued  to  be  the 
permanent  station  of  the  Roman  fleet  which  was 
destined  to  guard  the  Adriatic  or  Upper  Sea,  as 
Misenum  was  of  that  on  the  Lower  (Tac.  Ann.  iv. 
.5,  Hist.  ii.  100,  iii.  6,40;  Suet.  Aug.  49;  Veget. 
de  R.  Mil.  v.  1 ; Not.  Dign.  ii.  p.  118);  and  it  rose 
rapidly  into  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of 
Italy.  For  the  same  reason  it  became  an  important 
military  post,  and  was  often  selected  by  the  em- 
perors as  their  head- quarters,  from  which  to  watch 
or  oppose  the  advance  of  their  enemies  into  Italy. 
In  a.  d.  193  it  was  occupied  by  Severus  in  his 
march  upon  Rome  against  Didius  Julian  (Spartian, 
Did.  Jul.  6 ; Dion  Cass.  Ixxiii.  17)  ; and  in  238  it 
was  there  that  Pupienus  was  engaged  in  assembling 
an  army  to  oppose  the  advance  of  Maximin  when 
he  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  that  emperor 
before  Aquileia.  (Herodian,  viii.  6,  7 ; Capit.  Maxi- 
min. 24,  25,  Max.  et  Balh.  11,12.)  Its  strong  and 
secluded  position  also  caused  it  to  be  selected  as  a 
frequent  place  of  confinement  for  prisoners  of  dis- 
tinction, such  as  the  son  of  the  German  chieftain 
Arminius,  and  Maroboduus,  chief  of  the  Suevi.  (Tac, 
Ann.  i.  58,  ii.  63;  Suet.  Tib.  20.)  The  same  cir- 
cumstances at  a later  period  led  to  its  selection  by 
the  feeble  and  timid  Honorius  as  the  place  of  his 
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residence : his  example  was  followed  by  his  suc- 
cessors; and  from  the  year  404,  when  Honorius  first 
established  himself  there,  to  the  close  of  the  Western 
Empire,  Ravenna  continued  to  be  the  permanent 
imperial  residence  and  the  place  from  whence  all  the 
laws  and  rescripts  of  the  emperors  were  dated. 
(Jornand,  Get.  29  ; Gibbon,  c.  30.)  Even  before 
this  period  we  are  told  that  it  was  a very  rich  and 
populous  city,  as  well  as  of  great  strength  (Zosim. 

ii.  10):  it  was  the  capital  of  Picenum  (as  that  name 
was  then  used)  and  the  residence  of  the  Consularis 
or  governor  of  that  province.  (Orell.  Inscr.  3649; 
Bbcking,  ad  Not.  Dign.  ii,  pp.  359,  443.)  But  the 
establishment  of  the  imperial  court  there  naturally 
added  greatly  to  its  prosperity  and  splendour,  while 
its  inaccessible  situation  preserved  it  from  the  ca- 
lamities which  at  this  period  laid  waste  so  many 
cities  of  Italy.  Yet  Ravenna  as  a place  of  residence 
must  always  have  had  great  disadvantages.  Sidonius 
Apollinaris,  who  visited  it  late  in  the  fifth  century, 
complains  especially  of  the  want  of  fresh  water,  as 
well  as  the  muddiness  of  the  canals,  the  swarms 
of  gnats,  and  the  croaking  of  frogs.  (Sidon.  Apoll. 
Ep.  i.  5,  8.)  Martial,  at  a much  earlier  period, 
also  alludes  to  the  scarcity  of  fresh  water,  which 
he  jestingly  asserts  was  so  dear  that  a cistern  was 
a more  valuable  property  than  a vineyard.  (Martial, 

iii.  56,  57.) 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  Ravenna 
continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  Gothic  kings. 
Odoacer,  who  had  taken  refuge  there  after  repeated 
defeats  by  Theodoric,  held  out  for  near  three  years, 
but  was  at  length  compelled  to  surrender.  (Jor- 
nand. Get.  57 ; Cassiod,  Chron.  p.  649.)  Theodoric 
himself  established  his  residence  there,  and  his  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  his  successors,  until,  in  539, 
Vitiges  was  after  a long  siege  compelled  by  famine 
to  surrender  the  city  to  Belisarius.  (Procop.  B.  G. 
ii.  28^  29.)  It  now  became  the  residence  of  the 
governors  who  ruled  a part  of  Italy  in  the  name  of 
the  Byzantine  emperors,  with  the  title  of  exarchs, 
whence  the  whole  of  this  province  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna.  The  Byzantine  go- 
vernors were  in  a state  of  frequent  hostility  with  the 
Lombard  kings,  and  were  gradually  stripped  of  a 
large  portion  of  their  dominions ; but  Ravenna  itself 
defied  their  arms  for  more  than  two  centuries.  It 
was  besieged  by  Liutprand  about  750,  and  its  im- 
portant suburb  of  Classis  totally  destroyed  (P.  Diac, 
vi.  49) ; but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  his  suc- 
cessor Astolphus  that  Ravenna  itself  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Lombards,  But  the  exact  date,  as 
w ell  as  the  circumstances  of  its  final  conquest,  are 
uncertain.  (Gibbon,  c.  49.) 

The  situation  of  Ravenna  at  the  present  day 
presents  no  resemblance  to  that  described  by  ancient 
writers.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  modern 
city  occupies  the  same  site  with  the  ancient  one, 
and  that  the  change  is  wholly  due  to  natural 
causes.  The  accumulation  of  alluvial  deposits, 
brought  down  by  the  rivers  and  driven  back  by  the 
waves  and  tides,  has  gradually  filled  up  the  lagunes 
that  surrounded  and  canals  that  intersected  the  city; 
and  the  modern  Ravenna  stands  in  a flat  and  fertile 
plain,  at  a distance  of  4 miles  from  the  sea,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a broad  sandy  tract,  covered 
in  great  part  with  a beautiful  forest  of  stone  pines. 
Though  Ravenna  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
places  in  Italy  for  its  mediaeval  and  early  Christian 
antiquities,  it  presents  few  remains  of  the  Roman 
psiiod,  and  those  for  the  most  part  belong  to  the 
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declining  years  of  the  Empire.  A triumphal  arch, 
known  by  the  name  of  Porta  Aurea,  was  destroyed 
in  1585:  it  stood  near  the  modern  gate  called 
Porta  Adriana.  Several  of  the  ancient  basilicas 
date  from  the  Roman  period;  as  does  also  the  sepul- 
chral chapel  containing  the  tomb  of  Galla  Placidia, 
the  sister  of  Honorius,  and  mother  of  Valentinian  III. 
A portion  of  the  palace  of  Theodoric  still  remains 
in  its  original  state,  and  the  mausoleum  of  that 
monarch,  just  without  the  walls,  is  a monument  of 
remarkable  character,  though  stripped  of  its  external 
ornaments.  An  ancient  basilica,  still  called  S. 
Apollinare  in  Classe,  about  3 miles  from  the 
southern  gate  of  the  city,  preserves  the  memory  and 
marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  port  and  suburb  of 
Classis  ; while  another  basilica,  which  subsisted 
down  to  the  year  1553,  bore  the  name  of  S.  Lorenzo 
in  Cesarea  : and  thus  indicated  the  site  of  that 
important  suburb.  It  stood  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  south  gate  of  the  city,  between  the 
walls  and  the  bridge  now  called  Ponte  Nuovo. 
This  bridge  crosses  the  united  streams  of  the  Ronco 
and  Montone.,  two  small  rivers  which  previously 
held  separate  courses  to  the  sea,  but  were  united 
into  one  and  confined  within  an  artificial  channel 
by  Clement  XII.  in  1736.  The  Ronco,  which  is 
the  southernmost  of  the  two,  is  probably  the  same 
with  the  Bedesis  of  Pliny;  indeed  Cluverius  says 
that  it  was  in  his  time  still  called  Bedeso.  Hence 
the  Montone  must  be  identified  with  the  Vitis  of 
the  same  author.  The  Anemo,  which  he  places 
next  in  order,  is  clearly  the  same  now  called  the 
Amone  or  Lamone,  which  flows  under  the  walls  of 
Faenza.  (Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20;  Cluver.  Ital.  p.  300.) 

The  natural  causes  which  have  produced  these 
changes  in  the  situation  and  environs  of  Ravenn.a 
were  undoubtedly  in  operation  from  an  early  period. 
Already  in  the  fifth  century  the  original  port  con- 
structed by  Augustus  was  completely  filled  up,  and 
occupied  by  orchards.  (Jornand.  Get.  29.)  But 
Ravenna  at  that  period  had  still  a much  frequented 
port,  where  the  fleets  of  Belisarius  and  Narses 
could  ride  at  anchor.  The  port  of  Classis  itself  is 
now  separated  from  the  sea  by  a strip  of  sandy  and 
marshy  plain  about  2 miles  broad,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  occupied  by  a forest  of  stone 
pines,  which  extends  for  many  miles  along  the  sea- 
coast  both  to  the  S.  and  N.  of  Ravenna.  The 
existence  of  this  remarkable  strip  of  forest  is  at- 
tested as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  the  name  of 
Pineta  being  already  found  in  Jornandes,  who  tells 
us  that  Theodoric  encamped  there  when  he  be- 
sieged Odoacer  in  Ravenna.  (Jornand.  57.)  But 
it  is  probable  that  it  has  extended  its  boundaries 
and  shifted  its  position  as  the  land  has  gradually 
gained  upon  the  sea. 

The  territory  of  Ravenna  was  always  fertile,  ex- 
cept the  sandy  strip  adjoining  the  sea,  and  produced 
abundance  of  wine  of  good  quality,  but  it  was  re- 
marked that  the  vines  quickly  decayed.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  214;  Plin.  xiv.  2.  s.  4.)  Its  gardens  also  are 
noticed  by  Pliny  as  growing  the  finest  asparagus, 
while  the  adjoining  sea  was  noted  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  turbot.  (Plin.  ix.  54.  s.  79,  xix.  4.  s. 
19.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

RAVIUS  ('PaoJios,  Ptol.  ii.  2.  § 4),  a river  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Hibernia,  according  to  Camden  (p. 
1385)  the  Trohis.  Others  identify  it  with  the 
Guebara.  [T.  H.  D.] 

RAURACI,  or  RAURICI  ('PavpiKoQ.  The  form 
Raurici  appears  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  § 18),  in  Pliny  (iv 
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17),  and  in  some  inscriptions.  Ptolemy  mentions 
two  towns  of  the  Rauraci,  Rauricorum  Augusta  and 
Argentovaria  [Augusta  Rauracorum  ; Argen- 
taria].  Augusta  is  Augst  near  Bale,  in  the 
Swiss  Canton  of  Bale,  and  Argentovaria  may  be 
Artzenheim.  The  position  of  these  places  helps  us 
to  form  a measure  of  the  extent  of  the  territory  of 
the  Rauraci,  which  may  have  nearly  coincided  with 
the  bishopric  of  Bale. 

The  Rauraci  joined  the  Helvetii  in  their  emigra- 
tion, B.  c.  58.  [Helvetii.]  [G.  L.] 

RAURANUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table 
and  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  a direct  road  from  Me- 
diolanum Santonum  (Saintes)  to  Limonuin  (^Poi- 
tiers). It  is  Raurana  in  the  Table,  but  the  name 
Rauranum  occurs  in  a letter  of  Paulinus  to  Ausonius 
(^Ep.  IV.  ad  Auson.  v.  249),  who  places  it  “ Pic- 
tonicis  in  arvis.”  The  place  is  Rom  or  Raum,  near 
Chenay,  nearly  due  south  of  Poitiers.  (D’Anville, 
Notice,  4'C. ; Ukert,  Gallien,  p.  392.)  [G.  L.] 

RAURARIS.  [Arauris.] 

REA'TE  ('Pectre,  Strab.;  'Pedros,  Dionys. : Eth. 
'PeoTivos,  Reatinus;  Rieti),  an  ancient  city  of  the 
Sabines,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable  that  be- 
longed to  that  people.  It  was  situated  on  the  Via 
Salaria,  48  miles  from  Rome  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  306),  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Velinus.  All  writers 
agree  in  representing  it  as  a very  ancient  city : ac- 
cording to  one  account,  quoted  by  Dionysius  from 
Zenodotus  of  Troezen,  it  was  one  of  the  original 
abodes  of  the  Umbrians,  from  which  they  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  Pelasgi  ; but  Cato  represented  it  as 
one  of  the  first  places  occupied  by  the  Sabines  when 
they  descended  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Amiter- 
num,  their  original  abode.  (Dionys.  ii.  49.)  What- 
ever authority  Cato  may  have  had  for  this  statement, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  substan- 
tially true.  The  fertile  valley  in  which  Reate  was 
situated  lay  in  the  natural  route  of  migration  for  a 
people  descending  from  the  highlands  of  the  central 
Apennines  : and  there  is  no  doubt  that  botli  Reate 
and  its  neighbourhood  were  in  historical  times  occu- 
pied by  the  Sabines.  It  was  this  migration  of  the 
Sabines  that  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Aborigines, 
who,  according  to  Dionysius,  previously  occupied 
this  part  of  Italy,  and  whose  ancient  metropolis, 
Lista,  was  only  24  stadia  from  Reate.  (Dionys.  i. 
14,  ii.  49.)  Silius  Italicus  appears  to  derive  its 
name  from  Rhea,  and  calls  it  consecrated  to  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods;  but  this  is  probably  a mere 
poetical  fancy.  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  415.)  No  mention 
of  Reate  occurs  in  history  before  the  period  when 
the  Sabines  had  been  subjected  to  the  Roman  rule, 
and  admitted  to  the  Roman  Franchise  (b.  c.  290)  ; 
but  its  name  is  more  than  once  incidentally  noticed 
during  the  Second  Punic  War.  In  b.  c.  211  Han- 
nibal passed  under  its  walls  during  his  retreat  from 
Rome,  or,  according  to  Coelius,  during  his  advance 
upon  that  city  (Liv.  xxvi.  11);  and  in  b.  c.  205  the 
Reatini  are  specially  mentioned  as  coming  forward, 
in  common  with  the  other  Sabines,  to  furnish  volun- 
teers to  the  armament  of  Scipio.  (Id.  xxviii.  45.) 
We  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  reasons  why  it  was 
reduced  to  the  subordinate  condition  of  a Praefec- 
tura,  under  which  title  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  but  we  learn  from  the  great  orator  himself, 
under  whose  especial  patronage  the  inhabitants  were 
placed,  that  it  was  a flourishing  and  important  town. 
(Cic.  in  Cat.  iii.  2,  pro  Scaur.  2.  § 27,  de  Nat. 
Deor.  ii.  2.)  Under  the  Empire  it  certainly  ob- 
tained the  ordinary  municipal  privileges,  and  had 
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its  own  magistrates  (Zumpt,  de  Col.  pp.  98,  188  ; 
Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  354.  3,  &c.):  under  Vespasian  it 
received  a considerable  number  of  veteran  soldiers 
as  colonists,  but  did  not  obtain  the  rank  or  title  of  a 
Colonia.  (Lib.  Col.  p.  257 ; Orell.  Inscr.  3685  ; 
Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  538.  2 ; &c.) 

The  territory  of  Reate  included  the  whole  of  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Velinus,  as  far  as  the  falls  of 
that  river;  one  of  the  most  fertile,  as  well  as  beau- 
tiful, districts  of  Italy,  whence  it  is  called  by  Cicero 
the  Reatine  Tempo  (ad  Att.  iv.  15.)  But  the  pe- 
culiar natural  character  of  this  district  was  the 
means  of  involving  the  citizens  in  frequent  disputes 
with  their  neighbours  of  Interamna.  ( Varr.  R.  R.  iii. 
2.  § 3.)  The  valley  of  the  Velinus  below  Reate,  where 
the  river  emerges  from  the  narrow  mountain  valley 
through  which  it  has  hitherto  flowed,  and  receives 
at  the  same  time  the  waters  of  the  Salto  and  Tu- 
rano,  both  of  them  considerable  streams,  expands 
into  a broad  plain,  not  less  than  5 or  6 miles  in 
breadth,  and  almost  perfectly  level;  so  that  the 
waters  of  the  Velinus  itself,  and  those  of  the  smaller 
streams  that  flow  into  it,  have  a tendency  to  stag- 
nate and  form  marshes,  while  in  other  places  they 
give  rise  to  a series  of  small  lakes,  remarkable  for 
their  picturesque  beauty.  The  largest  of  these,  now 
known  as  the  Lago  di  Pie  di  Lugo,  seems  to  have 
been  the  one  designated  in  ancient  times  as  the 
Lacus  Velinus  ; while  the  fertile  plains  which  ex- 
tended from  Reate  to  its  banks  were  known  as  the 
Rosei  or  more  properly  Roseae  Campi,  termed  by 
Virgil  the  “ Rosea  rura  Velini.”  (Virg.  Aen.  vii. 
712;  Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  15  ; Varro,  R.  R.  i.  7.  § 10, 
ii.  1.  § 16,  iii.  2.  § 10  ; Plin.  xvii.  4.  s.  3.)  But 
this  broad  and  level  valley  is  at  an  elevation  of  near 
1000  feet  above  that  of  the  Nar,  into  which  it  pours 
its  waters  by  an  abrupt  descent,  a few  miles  above 
Interamna  (Terni)',  and  the  stream  of  the  Velinus 
must  always  have  constituted  in  this  part  a natural 
cascade.  Those  waters,  however,  are  so  strongly 
impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  that  they  are 
continually  forming  an  extensive  deposit  of  traver- 
tine, and  thus  tending  to  block  up  their  own  chan- 
nel. The  consequence  was,  that  unless  their  course 
was  artificially  regulated,  and  their  channel  kept 
clear,  the  valley  of  the  Velinus  was  inundated,  while 
on  the  other  hand,  if  these  waters  were  carried  off 
too  rapidly  into  the  Nar,  the  valley  of  that  river  and 
the  territory  of  Interamna  suffered  the  same  fate. 
The  first  attempt  to  regulate  the  course  of  the  Veli- 
nus artificially,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  was 
made  by  M’.  Curius  Dentatus,  after  his  conquest  of 
the  Sabines,  when  he  carried  off  its  waters  by  a deep 
cut  through  the  brow  of  the  hill  overlooking  the 
Nar,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  cascade 
now  known  as  the  Falls  of  Terni.  (Cic.  ad  Att. 
iv.  15;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  vii.  712.)  From  the  ex- 
pressions of  Cicero  it  would  appear  that  the  Lacus 
Velinus,  previous  to  this  time,  occupied  a much 
larger  extent,  and  that  a considerable  part  of  the 
valley  was  then  first  reclaimed  for  cultivation. 

But  the  expedient  thus  resorted  to  did  not  fully 
accomplish  its  object.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  (b.  c. 
54)  fresh  disputes  arose  between  the  citizens  of 
Reate  and  those  of  Interamna  ; and  the  former  ap- 
pealed to  the  great  orator  himself  as  their  patron, 
who  pleaded  their  cause  before  the  arbiters  appointed 
by  the  Roman  senate.  On  this  occasion  he  visited 
Reate  in  person,  and  inspected  the  lakes  and  the 
channels  of  the  Velinus.  (Cic.  pro  Scaur,  2.  § 27, 
ad  Att.  iv.  15.)  The  result  of  the  arbitration  Ls 
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unknown  : but  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  Reatines 
had  to  contend  against  a more  formidable  danger, 
arising  from  the  project  which  had  been  suggested 
of  blocking  up  the  outlet  of  the  Lacus  Velinus  alto- 
gether; a measure  which,  as  they  justly  complained, 
would  undoubtedly  have  inundated  the  whole  valley. 
(Tac.  Ann.  i.  79.)  Similar  disputes  and  difficulties 
again  arose  in  the  middle  ages  ; and  in  a.  d.  1400 
a new  channel  was  opened  for  the  waters  of  the  Ve- 
liuus,  which  has  continued  in  use  ever  since. 

No  other  mention  occurs  of  Reate  under  the  Ro- 
man Empire;  but  inscriptions  attest  its  continued 
municipal  importance  : its  name  is  found  in  the 
Itineraries  (Jtin.  Ant.  p.  306),  and  it  early  became 
the  see  of  a bishop,  which  it  has  continued  ever 
since.  Throughout  the  middle  ages  it  was,  as  it 
still  continues  to  be,  the  capital  of  the  surrounding 
country.  No  ancient  remains  are  now  visible  at 
Jiieti. 

The  territory  of  Reate  was  famous  in  ancient 
times  for  its  breed  of  mules  and  asses  ; the  latter 
were  particularly  celebrated,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  sometimes  sold  for  a price  as  high  as  300,000 
or  even  400,000  sesterces  (Varr.  R.R.  ii.  8.  § 3; 
Plin.  viii.  43.  s.  68),  though  it  is  difficult  not  to 
suppose  some  error  in  these  numbers.  Hence,  Q. 
Axius,  a friend  of  Varro,  who  had  a villa  on  the 
Lacus  Velinus,  and  extensive  possessions  in  the 
Reatine  territory,  is  introduced  by  Varro  in  his  dia- 
log uesZ)ei2e-R«s<fca,  as  discoursing  on  the  subject  of 
breeding  horses,  mules,  and  asses.  (VaiT.  R.  R.  ii. 

1 .  § 8 ; Strab.  v.  p.  228.)  It  was  at  the  villa  of  this 
Q.  Axius  that  Cicero  lodged  when  he  visited  Reate. 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  15.)  The  Skptem  Aquae,  men- 
tioned by  him  in  the  same  passage,  and  alluded  to 
also  by  Dionysius  (i.  14),  were  evidently  some 
springs  or  sources,  which  supplied  one  of  the  small 
lakes  in  the  valley  of  the  Velinus.  [E.  H.  B.] 
RECHIUS.  [Bolbe.] 

REDINTUINUM  ('PeSti/rootj/o;/),  a town  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  Mar- 
comamii  (^Bohemia'),  is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  11.  § 29).  Some  geographers  regard  it  as 
having  occupietl  the  site  of  the  modern  Prague^  and 
others  identify  it  with  Horziez  ; but  nothing  cer- 
tain can  be  said  about  the  matter.  [L.  S.] 

RE'DONES  (‘Pi^Sopes,  'PTjtSopes),  in  the  Celto- 
galatia  Lugdunensis  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  § 12),  are 
placed  by  him  west  of  the  Senones  and  along  the 
Liger.  Their  capital  is  Condate  (^Rennes').  But 
the  Redones  were  not  on  the  Loire.  Pliny  (iv.  18) 
enumerates  the  Rhedones  among  the  peoples  of 
Gallia  Lugdunensis:  ‘‘  Diablindi,  Rhedones,  Turones.” 
After  the  bloody  tight  on  the  Sambre  (b.  c.  57) 
Caesar  sent  P.  Crassus  with  a single  legion  into 
the  country  of  the  Veneti,  Redones,  and  other  Celtic 
tribes  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  all  of  whom 
submitted.  (15.  G.  ii.  34.)  Caesar  here  enumerates 
the  Redones  among  the  maritime  states  whose  ter- 
ritory extends  to  the  ocean.  In  b.  c.  52  the  Re- 
<lones  with  their  neighbours  sent  a contingent  to 
attack  Caesar  during  the  siege  of  Alesia.  In  this 
passage  also  (j5.  G.  vii.  75),  the  Redones  are  enu- 
merated among  the  states  bordering  on  the  ocean, 
which  in  the  Celtic  language  were  called  the 
Armoric  States.  D’Anville  supposes  that  their  ter- 
ritory extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  diocese  of 
Rennes  into  the  dioceses  of  St.  Malo  and  Dol.  Their 
chief  town,  Rennes,  is  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  Ille-et-Vilaine.  [G.  L.] 

REGANUM,  u northern  tributary  of  the  Danube, 
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the  modern  Regen  in  Bavaria,  is  noticed  only  once, 
(Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  25.)  [L.  S.] 

RE'GIA  ('Prjyia,  Ptol.  ii.  2.  § 10).  1.  A place 

in  the  interior  of  Hibernia,  no  doubt  so  named  by 
the  Romans  from  its  being  a royal  residence,  the 
proper  name  of  which  was  unknown  to  them.  It 
was  perhaps  seated  on  the  river  Culmore,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Omagh. 

2.  ('Erepa  'Prjyi'a,  Ptol.  1.  c.),  another  place  of 
the  same  description,  conjectured  to  have  been  -on 
the  river  Dur. 

3.  Regia  Carissa.  [Carisa.]  [T.  H.  D.] 

REGIA'NA  (called  by  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 13,  ’Prjyiua- 

comp.  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  44,  and  Regina,  Plin.  iii.  3),  a 
town  of  Baetica,  on  the  road  from  Hipsalis  to 
Emerita.  (^Itin.  Ant.  p.  415.)  Usually  identified 
with  Puebla  de  la  Reyna,  where  there  are  Roman 
remains.  [T.  H.  D.] 

REGIA'NUM  (^Priyiavov,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 10),  a 
place  on  the  Danube  in  Moesia  Inferior.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  same  place  as  the  Augusta  of  the  Itine- 
rary (p.  220 ; comp.  Tab.  Pent.)  and  the  Avyovarov 
of  Procopius  (rZe  Aed.  iv.  6);  in  which  case  it  may 
be  identified  with  Cotoszlin  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Ogristul  and  Danube.  [T.  H.  D.] 

REGILLUM  ('P^ytAAov),  a town  of  the  Sabines 
mentioned  by  several  ancient  writers  as  the  place  of 
residence  of  Atta  or  Attius  Clausus,  who  migrated 
to  Rome  about  b.  c.  505,  with  a large  body  of  clients 
and  followers,  where  he  adopted  the  name  of  Appius 
Claudius  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Claudiaii 
tribe  and  family.  (Liv.  ii.  16;  Dionys.  v.  40; 
Suet.  Tib.  1 ; Serv.  ad  Aen.  vii.  706.)  About  60 
years  afterwards  C.  Claudius,  the  uncle  of  the 
decemvir  Appius  Claudius,  withdrew  into  retirement 
to  Regillum,  as  the  native  place  of  his  forefathers 
(“  antiquam  in  patriam,”  Liv.  iii.  58;  Dionys.  xi. 
15).  The  name  is  not  noticed  on  any  other  occasion, 
nor  is  it  found  in  any  of  the  geographers,  and  we  are 
wholly  without  a clue  to  its  position.  [E.  H.  B.] 
REGILLUS  LACUS  (^  'PrtylWg  Dionys.: 
Lago  di  Cornufelle'),  a small  lake  in  Latium,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Tusculan  hills,  celebrated  for  the  great 
battle  between  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  under 
C.  Mainilius,  in  b.  c.  496.  (Liv.  ii.  19;  Dionys. 
vi.  3;  Cic.  cfe  Nat.  D.  ii.  2,  iii.  5;  Plin.  xxxiii.  2. 
s.  1 1 ; Val.  Max.  i.  8.  § 1 ; Viet.  Vir.  III.  1 6 ; Flor. 
i.  11.)  Hardly  any  event  in  the  early  Roman  his- 
tory has  been  more  di.sguised  by  poetical  embellish- 
ment and  fiction  than  the  battle  of  Regillus,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  decide  what  amount  of  historical 
character  may  be  attached  to  it : but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  lake,  which  was 
assigned  as  the  scene  of  the  combat.  It  is  expressly 
described  by  Livy  as  situated  in  the  territory  of 
Tusculum  (“  ad  lacum  Regillum  in  agro  Tusculano,” 
Liv.  ii.  19);  and  this  seems  decisive  against  the 
identification  of  'it  with  the  small  lake  called  II  La- 
ghetto  di  Sta  Prassede,  about  a mile  to  the  N.  of  La 
Colonna;  for  this  lake  must  have  been  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Labicum,  if  that  city  be  correctly  placed  at 
La  Colonna  [Labicum],  and  at  all  events  could 
hardly  have  been  in  that  of  Tusculum.  Moreover, 
the  site  of  this  lake  being  close  to  the  Via  Labicuna 
would  more  probably  have  been  indicated  by  some 
reference  to  that  high-road  than  by  the  vague  phrase 
“ in  agro  Tusculano.”  A much  more  plausible  sug- 
gestion is  that  of  Gell,  that  it  occupied  the  site  of  a 
volcanic  crater,  now  drained  of  its  waters,  but  which 
was  certainly  once  occupied  by  a lake,  at  a place 
called  Cornufelle,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
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stjuids  the  modern  town  of  Frascati.  This  crater, 
wliich  resembles  that  of  Gabii  on  a much  smaller 
scale,  being  not  more  than  half  a mile  in  diameter, 
was  drained  by  an  artificial  emissary  as  late  as 
the  17th  century:  but  its  existence  seems  to  have 
been  unknown  to  Cluverius  and  other  early  writers, 
who  adopted  the  lake  or  pool  near  La  Colonna  for 
the  Lake  Regillus,  on  the  express  ground  that  there 
was  no  other  in  that  neighbourhood.  (Cluver.  Ital. 
p.  946;  Nibby,  Dintorni,  vol.  iii.  pp.  8 — 10;  Gell, 
Top.  of  Rome,  pp.  186,  371.)  Extensive  remains 
of  a Roman  villa  and  baths  may  be  traced  on  the 
ridge  which  bounds  the  crater,  and  an  ancient  road 
from  Tusculum  to  Labicum  or  Gabii  passed  close  by 
it,  so  that  the  site  must  certainly  have  been  one  well 
known  in  ancient  times.  [E.  H.  B.] 

REGINA.  [Ekginus  ; Regiana.J 
REGINEA,  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  is  placed  in 
the  Table  on  a road  from  Condate  (^Rennes').  The 
first  station  is  Fanum  Martis,  and  the  next  is  Re- 
ginea,  39  Gallic  leagues  from  Condate.  D’Anville 
fixes  Reginea  at  Erquies  on  the  coast,  between  5. 
Brieuc  and  S.  Malo.  [Fanum  Martis.]  [G.  L.] 
REGINUM,  a town  in  the  northern  part  of  Vin- 
delicia,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  on  the 
road  leading  to  Vindobona.  This  town,  the  modern 
Ratisbon,  or  Regensburg,  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
Roman  historians,  but  it  was  nevertheless  an  im- 
portant frontier  fortress,  and,  as  we  learn  from  in- 
scriptions, was  successively  the  station  of  the  1st, 
3rd,  and  4th  Italian  legions,  and  of  a detachment  of 
cavalry,  the  Ala  II.  Valeria.  The  town  appears  to 
have  also  been  of  great  commercial  importance,  and 
to  have  contained  among  its  inhabitants  many  Ro- 
man families  of  distinction.  (7^.  Ant.  p.  250;  Tab. 
Pent.,  where  it  is  called  Castra  Regina;  comp. 
Rayser,  Der  Oberdonaukreis  Bayerns,  iii.  p.  38, 
&c.)  [L.  S.] 

REGIO,  a town  of  Thrace  on  the  river  Bathynias, 
and  not  far  from  Constantinople  (7<m.  Hieros.  p. 
570),  with  a roadstead,  and  handsome  country 
houses.  (Agath.  v.  p.  146;  comp.  Procop.  de  Aed. 
iv.  8 ; Theophan.  p.  196.)  Now  Koutschuk- 
Tzschehnetsche.  [T.  H.  D.] 

REGIS  VILLA  (^V-nyiaomWa,  Strab.),  a place 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  which,  according  to  Strabo, 
derived  its  name  from  its  having  been  the  residence 
of  the  Pelasgic  king  or  chief  Maleas,  who  ruled  over 
the  neighbouring  Pelasgi  in  this  part  of  Etruria. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  225.)  None  of  the  other  geographers 
mentions  the  locality;  but  Strabo  places  it  between 
Cosa  and  Graviscae;  and  it  is  therefore  in  all  proba- 
bility the  same  place  which  is  called  in  the  Maritime 
Itinerary  Regae,  and  is  placed  3 miles  S.  of  the 
liver  Armenta  (Fiora)  and  12  miles  from  Graviscae. 
{Itin.  Marit.  p.  499.)  The  site  is  now  marked  only 
by  some  projecting  rocks  called  Le  Murelle.  (Den- 
nis’s Etruria,  vol.  i.  p.  398;  Westplial,  Ann.  d. 
Inst.  1830,  p.  30.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

REGISTUS  or  RESISTUS.  [Bisanthe.] 
RE'GIUM  LETIDI  or  RF/GIUM  LE'PIDUM 
{'Pyyiou  A4ttiSov,  Strab.;  ’Priyior  Aeiridiov,  Ptol. : 
Eth.  Regiensis ; Reggio'),  sometimes  also  called 
simply  Regium,  a town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  situ- 
ated on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  Mutina  and  Parma, 
at  the  distance  of  17  miles  from  the  former  and  18 
from  the  latter  city.  (/^t».  pp.  99, 127;  Strab. 
V.  p.  216.)  We  have  no  account  of  its  foundation 
or  origin  ; but  the  name  would  raise  a presumption 
that  it  was  founded,  or  at  least  settled  and  enlarged, 
by  Aeinilius  Lepidus  when  he  constructed  the  Aeini- 
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lian  Way  ; and  this  is  confirmed  by  a passage  of 
Festus,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  was  originally 
called  Forum  Lepidi.  (Fest.  s.  v.  Rhegium,  p.  270.) 
The  origin  of  the  appellation  of  Regium,  which  com- 
pletely superseded  the  former  name,  is  unknown.  It 
did  not  become  a colony  like  the  neighbouring  cities 
of  Mutina  and  Parma,  and  evidently  never  rose  to 
the  same  degree  of  opulence  and  prosperity  as  those 
cities,  but  became,  nevertheless,  a flourishing  muni- 
cipal town.  It  is  repeatedly  mentioned  duriiig  the 
civil  war  with  M.  Antonius,  both  before  and  after 
the  battle  of  Mutina  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xi.  9,  xii.  5)  ; 
and  at  a somewhat  earlier  period  it  was  there  that 
M.  Bratus,  the  father  of  the  murderer  of  Caesai-,  was 
put  to  death  by  Pompey  in  B.  c.  79.  (Oros.  v.  22; 
Plut.  Pomp.  16.)  Its  name  scarcely  occurs  in  his- 
tory during  the  Roman  Empire  ; but  its  municipal 
consideration  is  attested  by  inscriptions,  and  it  is 
mentioned  by  all  the  geographers  among  the  towns 
on  the  Via  Aemilia,  though  ranked  by  Strabo  with 
those  of  the  second  class.  (Strab.  v.  p.  216;  Plin. 
iii.  15.  s.  20;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 46;  Orell.  Inscr.  3983, 
4133  ; Tac.  Hist.  ii.  50  ; Pldegon,  Macrob.  1.) 
Ptolemy  alone  gives  it  the  title  of  a Colonia,  which  is 
probably  a mistake  ; it  was  certainly  not  such  in 
the  time  of  Pliny,  nor  is  it  so  designated  in  any 
extant  inscription.  Zumpt,  however,  supposes  that 
it  may  have  received  a colony  under  Trajan  or 
Hadrian.  (Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  403.)  St.  Ambrose 
notices  Regium  as  well  as  Placentia  and  Mutina 
among  the  cities  which  had  fallen  into  great  decay 
before  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  (Ambros. 
Ep.  39.)  It  was  not  long  before  this  that  an  attempt 
had  been  made  by  the  emperor  Gratian  to  repair  tne 
desolation  of  this  part  of  Italy  by  settling  a body  of 
Gothic  captives  in  the  territory  of  Regium,  Parma, 
and  the  neighbouring  cities.  (Ammian.  xxxi.  9. 
§ 4.)  The  continued  existence  of  Regium  at  a late 
period  is  proved  by  the  Itineraries  and  Tabula  (^Itin. 
Ant.  pp.  283,  287;  Itin.  Eier.^.  616;  Tab.  Pent.), 
and  it  is  mentioned  long  after  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire  by  Paulus  Diaconus  among  the  “ locupletes 
urbes”  of  Aemilia.  (P.  Diac.  Hist.  Lang.  ii.  18.) 
In  the  middle  ages  it  rose  to  a great  degree  of  pro- 
sperity, and  Reggio  is  still  a considerable  town  with 
about  16000  inhabitants.  Its  episcopal  see  dates 
from  the  fifth  century. 

The  tract  called  the  Campi  Maori,  celebrated  for 
the  excellence  of  its  wool,  was  apparently  included  in 
the  territory  of  Regium  Lepidum.  [E.  H.  B.] 
REGNI  (^'Prtyvoi,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 28),  a people  on 
the  S.  coast  of  Britannia  Romana,  seated  between 
the  Cantii  on  the  E.  and  the  Belgae  on  the  W., 
in  the  modern  counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex. 
Their  chief  town  was  Noviomagus.  (Comp.  Camden, 
p.  179.)  [T.H.D.] 

REGNUM,  a town  of  the  Belgae  in  the  S.  of 
Britannia  Romana,  and  seemingly  a place  of  some 
importance,  since  there  was  a particular  road  to  it. 
{Itin.  Ant.  p.  477.)  Camden  (p.  133)  identifies  it 
with  Ringwood  in  Hampshire.  Horsley,  on  the  con- 
trary (p.  441),  conjectures  it  to  have  been  Chi- 
chester ; but,  though  Roman  antiquities  have  been 
found  at  Chichester,  its  situation  does  not  suit  the 
distances  given  in  the  Itineraiy.  [T.  H.  D.] 
REGU'LBIUM,  a town  of  the  Cantii  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Britannia  Romana,  now  Reculver.  {Not. 
Imp.-,  comp.  Camden,  p.  236.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

REHOB  ('Poccg,  al.  "Pad6,  al.  ’Epew),  a town  in 
the  tribe  of  Asher,  occupied  by  the  Canaanites. 
{Josli.  xix.  28  i Judy.  i.  31.)  A second  city  of  the 
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same  name  is  reckoned  among  the  22  cities  of  the 
same  tribe  (Josh.  xix.  30);  but  neither  of  these  can 
be  identified  with  the  Rhoob  ('Po«g)  noticed  by  Euse- 
bius, 4 miles  distant  from  Scythopolis.  [G.  W.] 
REHOBOTH  (translated  eiipvxc>’p^a  in  LXX.), 
one  of  the  wells  dug  by  Isaac  in  the  country  of 
Gerar,  — after  Esek  (contention)  and  Sitnah  (ha- 
tred),— for  which  the  herdsmen  did  not  strive:  so 
he  called  it  Rehoboth  : “ And  he  said,  For  now  the 
I. Old  hath  made  room  for  us,  and  we  shall  be  fruit- 
ful in  the  land.”  (f?e«.  xxvi.  18,  20 — 22.)  There 
was  a town  in  the  vicinity  of  the  well,  the  traces  of 
which  were  recovered,  with  the  well  itself,  by  Mr. 
Rowlands,  in  1843.  “ About  a quarter  of  an  hour 

beyond  Sebdta,  we  came  to  the  remains  of  what 
must  have  been  a very  well-built  city,  called  now 
Rohebeh.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  ancient  Reho- 
both, where  Abraham,  and  afterwards  Isaac,  digged 
a well.  This  lies,  as  Rehoboth  did,  in  the  land  of 
Gerar.  Outside  the  walls  of  the  city  is  an  ancient 
well  of  living  and  good  water  called  Bir-RoMbeh. 
This  most  probably  is  tlie  site,  if  not  the  well  itself, 
digged  by  Isaac.”  (Williams’s  Holy  City,  vol.  i. 
Appendix,  i.  p.  465.)  [G.  W.J 

REII  APOLLINA'RES  (Riez),  in  Gallia  Nar- 
honensis.  Among  the  Oppida  Latina  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  or  those  which  had  the  Latinitas,  Pliny 
(iii.  c.  4)  enumerates  “ Alebece  Reiomm  Apolli- 
iiarium.”  The  old  reading,  “ Alebeceriorum  Apol- 
linarium,”  is  a blunder  made  by  joining  two  words 
together,  which  has  been  corrected  from  the  better 
MSS.,  from  the  inscription  col.  reior.  apollinar., 
and  from  the  Table,  which  has  Reis  Apollinaris. 
The  place  may  have  taken  its  name  from  a temple 
of  Apollo  built  after  the  town  became  Roman.  The 
name  Alebece  may  be  corrupt,  or  it  may  be  a varia- 
tion of  the  form  Albici  or  Albioeci.  [Albici.]  As 
Pliny  calls  the  place  an  Oppidum  Latinum,  we 
might  suppose  that  it  was  made  a Colonia  after  his 
time,  but  the  name  Col.  Jul.  Aug.  Apollinar.  Reior., 
Avhich  appears  in  an  inscription,  shows  it  to  have 
been  a colony  of  Augustus. 

Riez  is  in  the  arrondissement  of  Digne  in  the  de- 
j;artment  oi  Basses  Alpes.  There  are  four  columns 
standing  near  the  town,  which  may  be  the  remains 
of  a temple.  The  bases  and  the  capitals  are  marble: 
the  shafts  are  a very  hard  granite,  and  about  18  feet 
high.  There  is  also  a small  circular  building  con- 
sisting of  eight  columns  resting  on  a basement,  but 
it  has  been  spoiled  by  modern  hands.  There  now 
stands  in  it  a rectangular  altar  of  one  block  of  white 
marble,  which  bears  an  inscription  to  the  Mother  of 
tlie  Gods  and  the  Great  Goddess.  At  Riez  there 
have  been  discovered  an  enormous  quantity  of  frag- 
ments of  granite  columns;  and  it  is  said  that  there 
liave  been  a circus  and  a theatre  in  the  town. 
(Guide  du  Voyageur,  Richard  et  Hocquart,  p. 
792.)  [G.L.] 

REMESIA'NA  ('Pe/xecnWa,  Hierocl.  p.  654 ; 
called  Romesiana  in  Tab.  Pent,  and  in  Geogr.  Rav. 
iv.  7;  ’Povfuoiaua  in  Procopius,  de  Aed.  iv.  1, 
p.  268,  ed.  Bonn),  a town  of  Moesia  Superior,  be- 
tween Naissus  and  Serdica.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  135.) 
Now  Mustapha  Palanca.  [T.  H.  D.] 

REMETODIA  (called  Remetodion  in  Geogr.  Rav. 
iv.  7),  a place  in  Moesia  Superior  on  the  Danube. 
(Tab.  Pent.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

REMl  ('Pt};Uoi),  a people  of  Gallia  Belgica  (Ptol. 
ii.  9.  § 12)  along  the  Sequana  (Seine).  Their 
capital  was  Durocortorum  (Reims).  This  b Pto- 
lemy’s description  (ii.  9.  § 12). 
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Caesar  (B.  G.  ii.  3)  says  that  the  Remi  were  the 
nearest  to  the  Celtae  of  all  the  Belgae,  and  he  makes 
the  Sequana  and  Matrona  (Marne)  the  boundary 
between  the  Belgae  and  the  Celtae.  The  Suessiones 
were  the  neighbours  of  the  Remi.  (B.  G.  ii.  12.) 
When  Caesar  had  entered  the  countiy  of  the  Remi 
from  the  south  (b.  c.  57),  he  came  to  the  Axona 
(Aisne),  which  he  says  is  on  the  borders  of  the  Remi. 
Eight  miles  from  the  Aisne  and  north  of  it  was 
Bibrax,  a town  of  the  Remi.  The  Remi  then  ex- 
tended as  far  north  as  the  Aisne,  and  beyond  it. 
Their  capital,  Durocortorum,  is  between  the  Aisne 
and  the  Marne. 

When  the  Belgae  in  the  beginning  of  b.  c.  57 
were  collecting  their  forces  to  attack  Caesar,  the 
Remi  were  traitors  to  their  countiy.  They  sub- 
mitted  to  the  Roman  proconsul  and  offered  to  supply 
him  with  corn,  to  give  hostages,  to  receive  him  in 
their  towns  and  to  help  him  against  the  rest  of  the 
Belgae  and  the  Germans  with  all  their  power.  (B. 
G.  ii.  3.)  The  Suessiones  who  were  in  political  union 
with  the  Remi  joined  the  Belgae.  When  the  great 
meeting  of  the  Gallic  states  was  held  at  Bibracte  in 
B.  c.  52  to  raise  troops  to  attack  Caesar  at  Alesia, 
the  Remi  did  not  come,  and  they  continued  faithful 
to  Caesar.  When  Caesar  entered  Gallia  in  b.  c. 
58,  the  Aedui  and  the  Sequani  were  the  leading 
nations;  but  when  the  Sequani  were  humbled,  the 
Remi  took  their  place,  and  those  nations  that  did 
not  like  to  attach  themselves  to  the  political  party 
of  the  Aedui,  joined  the  Remi.  Thus  the  Aedui 
were  the  first  of  the  Gallic  political  communities 
and  the  Remi  were  the  second.  (Caes.  B.  G.  vi. 
12.)  Even  the  Carnutes,  a Celtic  people,  had  at- 
tached themselves  to  the  Remi.  (B.  G.  vi.  4.) 
Caesar  rewarded  the  fidelity  of  the  Remi  by  placing 
the  Suessiones  in  dependence  on  them  (viii.  6). 

Pliny  (iv.  17)  mentions  the  Remi  as  one  of  the 
Foederati  Populi  of  Belgica.  When  Strabo  wrote 
(p.  194)  the  Remi  were  a people  in  great  favour 
with  the  Romans,  and  their  city  Durocortorum  was 
the  occasional  residence  of  the  Roman  governors. 
[Durocortorum.] 

Lucan  (Pharsal.  i.  424)  has  a line  on  the 
Remi; — 

“ Optimus  excusso  Leucus  Rhemusque  lacerto.” 

But  the  military  skill  of  the  Remi  is  otherwise 
unknown.  They  were  a cunning  people,  who 
looked  after  themselves  and  betrayed  their  neigh- 
bours. [G.  L.] 

REPANDUNUM,  a town  of  the  Coritani  in  Bri- 
tannia Romana,  probably  Repton  in  Derbyshire. 
(Not.  Imp. ; Camden,  p.  586.)  [T.  H.  D,] 

REPHAIM  VALLIS  (y^  ‘Pa<patr,  ’EpeK  'Pacpatv, 
KoiXas  TU)v  Tirdvoou,  LXX. ; k.  TiyavTccu,  Joseph.),  a 
valley  mentioned  in  the  north  border  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  the  south  of  Benjamin  (Josh.  xv.  8,  xviii. 
18),  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  translated 
“ the  valley  of  the  giants  ” in  the  authorised  ver- 
sion, except  in  2 Sam.  v.  18,  22,  where  we  find 
that  the  valley  of  Rephaim  was  a favourite  camp- 
ing ground  for  the  Philistines,  soon  after  David 
had  got  possession  of  the  sti-onghold  of  Sion  ; 
and  in  Isaiah,  xvii.  5,  where  it  is  represented  as  a 
fruitful  corn-bearing  tract  of  land,  well  answering 
to  the  wide  valley,  or  rather  plain,  immediately 
south  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  traversed  by  the 
Bethlehem  road,  which  is  commonly  identified  by 
travellers  as  the  “valley  of  the  giants,”  althougli 
Eusebius  places  it  in  Benjamin  (Onomast.  s.v.). 
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Tt  evidently  derived  its  name  from  the  Rephaim,  a 
family  of  the  Amalekites  (^Gen.  xiv.  5)  settled  in 
Ashteroth  Karnaim,  supposed  by  Reland  to  be  of 
the  race  of  the  Gephyraei,  who  came  with  Cadmus 
from  Phoenicia  to  Greece.  (Herod,  v.  .57 ; Reland, 
Palaest.  p.  141,  comp.  pp.  79,355.)  The  Philistines 
wdio  are  said  to  have  encamped  there  may  have 
bequeathed  their  name  to  the  valley.  [G.  W.] 
REPHIDIM  (^Paipideiu),  the  eleventh  encamp- 
ment of  the  Israelites  after  leaving  Egypt,  the  next 
before  Sinai,  “ where  was  no  water  for  the  people  to 
drink.”  (^Numb.  xxxiii.  14.)  Moses  was  accord- 
ingly instructed  to  smite  the  rock  in  Horeb,  which 
yielded  a supply  for  the  needs  of  the  people,  from 
whose  murmurings  the  place  w^as  named  Massah 
and  Meribah.  Here  also  it  was  that  the  Israelites 
first  encountered  the  Amalekites,  whom  they  dis- 
comfited ; and  here  Moses  received  his  father-in-law 
Jethro.  (^Exod.  xvii.)  Its  position,  Dr.  Robinson 
surmises,  must  have  been  at  some  point  in  Wady-esh- 
Sheikh,  not  far  from  the  skirts  of  Horeb  (which  he 
takes  to  be  the  name  of  the  mountain  district),  and 
about  a day’s  march  from  the  particular  mountain 
of  Sinai.  Such  a spot  exists  where  Wady-esh~ 
Sheikh  issues  from  the  high  central  granite  cliffs ; 
which  locality  is  more  fully  described  by  Burck- 
hardt,  and  Dr.  Wilson,  who  agrees  in  the  identifi- 
cation, and  names  the  range  of  rocky  mountains 
Wateiyah.  He  says  that  “ water  from  the  rock  in 
Horeb  could,  easily  flow  to  this  place.”  (Robinson, 
Bib.  Res.  vol.  i.  pp.  178,  179  ; Burckhardt,  Travels 
in  Syria,  ^c.  p.  488  ; Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible, 
vol.  i.  p.  254.)  Dr.  Lepsius  controverts  this  posi- 
tion and  proposes  El-Uessue,  only  a mile  distant 
from  the  convent-mountain  of  Pharan,  as  the 
Rephidim  (=  “ the  resting-place  ”)  of  the  Exodus. 
This  is  at  the  foot  of  Gebel  Serbal,  which  he  regards 
as  the  mountain  of  the  law,  and  finds  the  stream 
opened  by  Moses  “ in  the  clear-running  and  well- 
flavoured  spring  of  Wadi  Firdn,  which  irrigates 
the  fertile  soil  of  El-Hessue,  and  causes  it  to  exhibit 
all  the  riches  of  the  gardens  of  Fardn  for  the  space 
of  half  a mile.”  (Lepsius,  A Tour  from  Thebes  to 
the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  pp.  74 — 82.)  [G.  W.] 

RERIGO'NIUM  CP^piydviov,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 7),  a 
town  of  the  Novan tae  in  the  province  of  Valentia  in 
the  SW.  part  of  Britannia  Barbara,  which  seems  to 
have  been  seated  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Sinus 
Rerigonius  (Jjoch  Ryan)  near  Stanraer.  Camden 
identifies  it  with  Bargeny  (p.  1203).  [T.  H.  D.] 

RERIGONIUS  SINUS  (^Pepiydvios  k6Kttos,  Ptol. 
ii.  3.  § 1),  a bay  in  the  country  of  the  Novan  tae, 
so  named  from  the  town  of  Rerigonium  (g.  v.). 
Now  Loch  Ryan,  formed  by  the  Mull  of  Galloway. 
(Horsley,  p.  375.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

RESAINA.  [Rhesaena.] 

RESAPHA  al.  REZEPH  (‘Pria-dcpa),  a city  of 
Syria,  reckoned  by  Ptolemy  to  the  district  of  Pal- 
myrene (v.  15.  § 24),  the  Risapa  of  the  Peutinger 
Tables,  2 1 miles  from  Sure ; probably  identical  with 
the  Rossafat  of  Abulfeda  (Tab.  Syr.  p.  119),  which 
he  places  near  Rakka,  not  quite  a day’s  journey 
from  the  Euphrates.  It  is  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  the  Rezeph  of  Scripture  ('Pacpis,  LXX.),  taken 
by  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  as  he  boasts  in  his 
insulting  letter  to  Hezekiah.  (2  Kings,  xix.  12.) 
It  has  been  identified  with  Sergiopolis,  apparently 
without  sufficient  reason.  (Mannert,  Geographic 
von  Syrien,  p.  413.)  [G.  W.] 

REUDIGNI,  a German  tribe  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  AJbis,  and  north  of  the  Longobardi, 
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which  may  have  derived  its  name  from  its  inhabiting 
a marshy  district,  or  from  reed  or  ried.  (Tac. 
Germ.  40.)  Various  conjectures  have  been  hazarded 
about  their  exact  abodes  and  their  name,  which  some 
have  wished  to  change  into  Reudingi  or  Deuringi,  so 
as  to  identify  them  with  the  later  Thuringi;  but  all 
is  uncertain.  [L.  S.] 

REVESSIO  ('Pueo'ioj'),  in  Gallia,  is  the  city  of 
the  Vellavi,  or  Velauni,  as  the  name  is  written  in 
Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  § 20).  Revessio  is  the  name  of  the 
place  in  the  Table.  In  the  Not.  Provinc.  it  is 
written  Civitas  Vellavorum.  Mabillon  has  shown 
that  the  place  called  Civitas  Vetula  in  the  middle 
ages  is  S.  Paulien  or  Paulhan,  and  the  Civitas 
Vetula  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Vellavi.  S.  Paulien  is  in  the  department  of  Haute 
Loire,  north  of  Le  Puy.  [G.  L.j 

RHA  ('Pa  TTorapos,  Ptol.  v.  9.  §§  12,  17,  19,  21, 
vi.  14.  §§  1,  4;  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  § 28  ; 'Pus, 
Agathem.  ii.  10:  Volga)  a river  of  Asiatic  Sar- 
inatia,  which  according  to  Ptolemy  (1.  c.),  the 
earliest  geographer  who  had  any  accurate  know- 
ledge of  this  longest  of  European  streams,  had  its 
twin  sources  in  the  E.  and  W.  extremities  of  the 
Hyperborean  mountains,  and  discharged  itself  into 
the  Hyrcanian  sea.  The  affluents  which  Ptolemy 
(vi.  14.  § 4)  describes  as  falling  into  it  from  the 
Rhymmici  Montes,  and  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  river  Rhymmus  [Rhymmus],  are 
the  great  accession  made  to  the  waters  of  the 
Volga  by  the  Kama  in  the  government  of  Kasan. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  (l.c.)  says  that  its  banks 
were  covered  with  the  plant  which  bore  the  same 
name  as  the  river  — the  “ rha  ” or  “ rheon  ” 
of  Dioscorides  (pd,  pr)ov,  iii.  11)  and  “ rhacoma  ” 
of  Pliny  (xxvii.  105),  or  oflBcinal  rhubarb.  (Comp. 
Pereira,  Mat.  Med.  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  1343.) 
The  old  reading  Rha  in  the  text  of  Pomponius 
Mela  (iii.  5.  § 4)  has  been  shown  by  Tzschucke 
(ad  loc.)  to  be  a mistake  of  the  earlier  editors,  for 
w'hich  he  substitutes  Casius,  a river  of  Albania. 
The  Oakus  (''Oapos,  Herod,  iv.  123,  124),  where, 
according  to  the  story  of  the  Scythian  expedition, 
the  erection  of  eight  fortresses  was  sup})osed  to 
mark  the  extreme  point  of  the  march  of  Dareius, 
has  been  identified  by  Klaproth,  and  Schafarik 
{Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  499)— who  mentions  that  in 
the  language  of  some  tribes  the  Volga  is  still 
called  “ Rhau” — with  that  river.  [E.  B.  J.] 
RHAABE'NI  ('Paa6r)voi),  a people  of  Arabia 
Deserta,  next  to  the  Agabeni,  who  were  on  the  con- 
fines of  Arabia  Felix.  (Ptol.  v.  19.  § .2.)  Above 
them  were  the  Masani ; the  Orcheni  lay  between 
them  and  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Mr.  Forster  justly  remarks  that  “ the  description  of 
Ptolemy  rather  indicates  the  direction,  than  defines 
the  positions,  of  these  several  tribes.”  (Geog.  uj 
Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  238.)  [G.  W.] 

RHA'BDIUM  ('Pd§8iov,  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  19, 
de  Aedif.  ii.  4),  a strongly  fortified  height,  in  an 
inaccessible  part  of  Mesopotamia,  two  days’  journey 
from  Dara  in  the  direction  of  Persia.  The  Avorks 
w'ere  placed  on  the  brow  of  very  steep  rocks  which 
overlook  the  surrounding  country.  Justinian  added 
additional  works  to  it.  It  has  not  been  identified 
with  any  modern  place.  [V.] 

RHACALA'NI.  [Roxolani.] 

RHACATAE  ('Pai(dTui),  a German  tribe  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 26)  as  occupying, 
together  with  the  Teracatriae,  the  country  on  the 
south  of  the  Quadi,  on  the  frontiers  of  Pannonia; 
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but  nothing  further  is  known  about  either  of 
them.  [L.  S.’J 

RHACOTIS.  [At.exaxdrela,  p.  95.] 
RHAEBA  ('Pai§a,  Ptol.  ii.  2.  § 10),  a town  in 
the  interior  of  Hibernia,  according  to  Camden  (p. 
1357)  Rheban  in  Queen's  County.  [T.  H.  D.] 
RHAEDESTUS.  [Bisanthe.] 

RHAETEAE  ('Paireat),  a place  in  the  Arcadian 
district  of  Cynuria,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gorty- 
nius  and  Alpheius.  (Paus.  viii.  28.  § 3.) 

RHAETIA  ('PaJTta).  The  name  of  this  countp^, 
as  well  as  of  its  inhabitants,  appears  in  ancient  in- 
scriptions invariably  without  the  as  Raetia  and 
Raeti,  while  the  MSS.  of  Latin  authors  commonly 
have  the  forms  Rhaetia  and  Rhaeti, — a circumstance 
which  goes  far  to  show  that  the  more  correct  spelling 
is  without  the  h.  Rhaetia  was  essentially  an  Alpine 
country,  bordering  in  tire  north  on  Vindelicia,  in  the 
west  on  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  Helvetii,  in 
the  south  on  the  chain  of  the  Alps  from  Mons 
Adula  to  Mons  Ocra,  which  separated  Rhaetia  from 
Italy,  and  in  the  east  on  Noricum  and  Venetia  ; 
hence  it  comprised  the  modern  Orisons,  the  Tyrol, 
and  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  Lombardy.  This 
country  and  its  inhabitants  did  not  attract  much 
attention  in  ancient  times  until  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, who  determined  to  reduce  the  Alpine  tribes 
which  had  until  then  maintained  their  independence 
in  the  mountains.  After  a struggle  of  many  years 
Rhaetia  and  several  adjoining  districts  were  con- 
quered by  Drusus  and  Tiberius,  b.  c.  15.  Rhaetia, 
within  the  boundaries  above  described,  seems  then  to 
have  been  constituted  as  a distinct  province  (Suet. 
Aug.  21;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  39;  Liv.  Epit.  136;  Aurel. 
Viet.  Epit.  1).  Vindelicia,  in  the  north  of  Rhaetia, 
jnust  at  that  time  likewise  have  been  a separate 
province ; but  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century 
A.  D.  the  two  provinces  appear  united  as  one,  under 
the  name  of  Rhaetia,  which  accordingly,  in  this 
latter  sense,  extended  in  the  north  as  far  as  the 
Danube  and  the  Limes.  At  a still  later  period,  in 
or  shortly  before  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  two 
provinces  were  again  divided,  and  ancient  Rhaetia 
received  the  name  Rhaetia  Prima,  its  capital  being 
called  Curia  Rhaetorum  (CAwr)  ; while  Vindelicia 
was  called  Rhaetia  Secunda.  The  exact  boundary  line 
between  the  two  is  not  accurately  defined  by  the  an- 
cients, but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Alpine  chain 
extending  from  the  Lake  of  Constance  to  the  river 
Inn  was  the  natural  line  of  demarcation;  it  should, 
Iiowever,  be  observed  that  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 2)  includes 
under  the  name  of  Rhaetia  all  the  country  west  of 
the  river  Licus  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Danubius 
and  Rhenus,  while  he  applies  the  name  of  Vindelicia 
to  the  territory  between  the  Licus  and  Oenus. 

Ancient  Rhaetia  or  Rhaetia  Proper  was  throughout 
an  Alpine  country,  being  traversed  by  the  Alpes 
Rhaeticae  and  Mons  Adula.  It  contained  the  sources 
of  nearly  all  the  Alpine  rivers  watering  the  north  of 
Italy,  such  as  the  Addua,  Sarius,  Olbius,  Cleusis, 
J^lincius,  and  others  ; but  the  chief  rivers  of  Rhaetia 
itself  were  the  Athesis  with  its  tributary  the  Isargus 
(or  Ilargus),  and  the  Aenus  or  Oenus.  The  mag- 
nificent valleys  formed  by  these  rivers  were  fertile 
and  well  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits ; but  the 
inhabitants  depended  mainly  upon  their  flocks  (Strab. 
vii.  p.  316).  The  chief  produce  of  the  valleys  was 
wine,  which  was  not  at  all  inferior  to  that  grown  in 
Italy ; so  that  Augustus  was  particularly  partial  to 
it  (Strab.  iv.  p.  206;  Plin.  xiv.  3,  5,  8 ; Virg.  Georg,  ii. 
96;  Coluni.  iii.  2 ; Martial,  xiv.  100  ; Suet.  Aug.  77). 
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Besides  this  Rhaetia  produced  abundance  of  wax, 
honey,  pitch,  and  cheese,  in  which  considerable  com- 
merce was  carried  on. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Rhaetia  have  in  modern 
times  attracted  more  than  ordinary  attention  from 
their  supposed  connection  with  the  ancient  Etruscans. 
They  are  first  mentioned  by  Polybius  (xxxiv.  10; 
comp.  Strab.  iv.  p.  204,  vii.  pp.  292,  313).  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  the  Rhaetians  were  Etruscans  who 
had  originally  inhabited  the  plains  of  Lombardy, 
but  were  compelled  by  the  invading  Gauls  to  quit 
their  country  and  take  refuge  in  the  Alps,  whereby 
they  were  cut  ofi"  from  their  kinsmen,  who  remained 
in  Italy  and  finally  established  themselves  in  Etruria. 
(Justin,  XX.  5;  Plin.  iii.  24;  Steph.  B.  s.v.  ‘Pairot.) 
This  tradition  derives  some  support  from  the  fact 
recorded  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (i.  24)  that 
the  Etruscans  in  Etruria  called  themselves  Rasena, 
which  is  believed  to  be  only  another  form  of  the 
name  Rhaeti.  A decision  of  this  question  is  the  more 
diflScult  because  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  con- 
quered Rhaetia  the  bulk  of  its  inhabitants  were 
Celts,  which  in  the  course  of  a few  centuries  became 
entirely  Romanised.  But,  assuming  that  the  Rhaeti 
were  a branch  of  the  Etruscan  nation,  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  on  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Gauls 
they  should  have  gone  back  to  the  Alps  across  which 
they  had  come  into  Italy  ; it  seems  much  more 
probable  to  suppose  that  the  Etruscans  in  the  Alps 
were  a remnant  of  the  nation  left  behind  there  at 
the  time  when  the  Etruscans  originally  migrated 
into  Italy.  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  anxiety 
to  obtain  a key  to  the  mysterious  language  of  the 
Etruscans  has  led  modern  inquirers  to  search  for  it 
in  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  ancient  Rhaetia;  for 
they  reasonably  assumed  that,  although  the  great 
body  of  the  population  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
consisted  of  Celts,  who  soon  after  their  subjugation 
adopted  the  language  of  the  conquerors,  there  may 
still  exist  some  traces  of  its  original  inhabitants  in 
the  names  of  places,  and  even  in  the  language  of 
ordinary  life.  In  the  districts  where  the  nation  has 
remained  purest,  as  in  the  valley  of  Engadino  and 
in  the  Grddnerihal,  the  language  spoken  at  present 
is  a corruption  of  Latin,  the  Romaunsh  as  it  is 
called,  intermixed  with  some  Celtic  and  German 
elements,  and  a few  words  which  are  believed  to 
be  neither  Celtic,  nor  German,  nor  Latin,  and  are 
therefore  considered  to  be  Etruscan.  Several  names 
of  places  also  bear  a strong  resemblance  to  those 
of  places  in  Etruria  ; and,  lastly,  a few  ancient 
monuments  have  been  discovered  which  are  in 
some  respects  like  those  of  Etruria.  The  first 
who,  after  many  broad  and  unfounded  assertions 
had  been  made,  undertook  a thorough  investigation 
of  these  points,  was  L.  Steub,  who  published  the  re- 
sults ofhis  inquiries  in  a work  Uher  die  Urbewohner 
Raetiens  und  ihren  Zusammenhang  mit  den  Etrus- 
Icern,  Munich,  1843,  8vo.  A few  years  ago  another 
scholar.  Dr.  W.  Freund,  during  a residence  in  Rhae- 
tia collected  a vast  number  of  facts,  well  calculated 
to  throw  light  upon  this  obscure  subject,  but  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigations  have  not  yet  been  piiblished. 

As  to  the  history  of  the  ancient  Rhaetians,  it  has 
already  been  intimated  that  they  became  known  to 
the  Romans  in  the  second  century  b.  c.  They  were 
a wild,  cunning,  and  rapacious  mountain  people, 
who  indulged  tlieir  propensity  to  rob  and  plunder 
even  at  the  time  when  they  were  subject  to  Rome, 
and  when  their  rulers  had  made  a great  road  through 
their  country  into  Noricum  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  22; 
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Hor.  Cami.  iv.  14.  15).  Like  all  mountaineers, 
they  cherished  great  love  of  freedom,  and  fought 
against  the  Romans  with  rage  and  despair,  as  we 
learn  from  Florus  (iv.  12),  who  states  that  the 
Rhaetian  women,  who  also  took  part  in  the  war, 
after  having  spent  their  ai'rows,  threw  their  own 
children  in  the  faces  of  the  Romans.  Still,  however, 
they  were  obliged  to  yield,  and  in  b.  c.  15  they  were 
finally  subdued,  and  their  country  was  made  a 
Roman  province.  During  the  later  period  of  the 
Empire  their  territory  was  almost  entirely  depopu- 
lated; but  it  somewhat  recovered  at  the  time  when 
the  Ostrogoths,  under  Theodoric,  took  possession  of 
the  country,  and  placed  its  administration  into  the 
hands  of  a Dux  (Euipp.  Vit.  S.  Severini,  29; 
Cassiod.  Var.  iv.  4).  After  the  death  of  Theodoric, 
the  Boioarii  spread  over  Rhaetia  and  Noricum,  and 
the  river  Licus  became  the  boundary  between  the 
Alemanni  in  Vindelicia,  and  the  Boioarii  in  Rhaetia. 
(Egin.  Vit.  Carol.  M.  11.)  The  more  important 
among  the  various  tribes  mentioned  in  Rhaetia,  such 
as  the  Lepontii,  Viberi,  Calucones,  Vbnnones, 
Sarunetes,  IsARCi,  Brixentes,  Genauni,  Tri- 
DENTiNi,  and  Euganei,  are  discussed  in  separate 
articles.  Tridentum  was  the  most  important  among 
the  few  towns  of  the  country  ; the  others  are 
known  almost  exclusively  through  the  Itineraries, 
two  roads  having  been  made  through  Rhaetia  by 
the  Romans,  the  one  leading  from  Augusta  Vinde- 
licorum  to  Oomum,  and  the  other  from  the  same 
town  to  Verona;  Paulus  Diaconus,  however,  men- 
tions a few  towns  of  the  interior  which  were  not 
situated  on  these  high-roads,  such  as  the  town  of 
Maia,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  eighth  century  by 
the  fall  of  a mountain,  and  the  site  of  which  is  now 
occupied  by  the  town  of  Meran.  [L.  S.] 

RHAGAE  ('Pa7at,  Arrian,  Anah.  iii.  30;  Stx*ab. 
xi.  pp.  514,  524;  '^dy^ia,  Isidor.  Char.  § 7;  ^ ‘Pa7o, 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.;  'Pdyaia,  Ptol.  vi.  5.  § 4;  Rhages, 
Tobit,  i.  14;  Eth.  ’Payrivds'),  a great  town  of  Media 
Magna,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Rhagiana, 
which  is  first  known  to  us  in  history  as  the  place  to 
which  the  Jewish  exiles  were  sent.  (Tobit,  i.  14, 
iv.  20,  ix.  2.)  It  was  situated  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country  towards  Parthia,  one  day’s  journey 
from  the  Pylae  Caspiae  (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  20)  and 
10  days’  march  from  Ecbatana  (Hamaddn).  The 
name  of  the  place  is  stated  by  Strabo  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  frequent  earthquakes  to  which  it 
had  been  subject,  but  this  is  contrary  to  all  proba- 
bility (Strab.  xi.  p.  514);  he  adds,  also,  that, 
like  many  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  had 
been  built  (or  rather  rebuilt)  by  the  Greeks  (p. 
524).  In  later  times  it  appears  to  have  been  re- 
built by  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  called  it  Europus. 
(Strab.  1.  c.)  Still  later  it  appears  to  have  been 
again  rebuilt  by  one  of  the  house  of  Arsaces,  who 
named  it  in  consequence  Arsacia.  (Strab.  1.  c.; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.)  In  modern  times  the  ancient  name 
has  returned ; and  the  ruins  of  Eket/,  which  have 
been  visited  and  described  by  many  travellers,  no 
doubt  represent  the  site  of  the  ancient  Rhagae. 
(Ker  Porter,  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  358.)  Pliny  men- 
tions a town  of  Parthia,  which  he  calls  Apameia 
Rhagiane  (vi.  14.  § 17).  Some  geographers  have 
contended  that  this  is  the  same  as  Rhagae ; but  the 
inference  is  rather  that  it  is  not.  [V.] 

RHAGIA'NA.  [Rhagae.] 

RHAMAE,  a town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace. 
(Itin.  Hieros.  p.  568.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

RHAiMANTTAE.  1.  C'Pa/ia*'‘Taq  Strab.  xvi.  p. 
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782),  supposed  by  Mr,  Forster  to  be  identical  with  the 
Rhabanitae  of  Ptolemy  (^PaSavirai,  vi.  7.  § 24), 
whom  that  geographer  places  under  Mount  Climax. 
He  says  “ their  common  position,  north  of  Mount 
Climax,  concurs  with  the  resemblance  of  the  two 
names  to  argue  the  identity”  (Geog.  of  Arabia, 
vol.  i.  p.  68,  note)  ; but  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  the  Rhamanitae  lay  near  Mount  Climax.  All 
that  Strabo  says  of  them  is,  that  Marsiaba,  the 
limit  of  the  expedition  of  Aelius  Gallus,  the  siege 
of  which  he  was  forced  to  raise  for  want  of  water, 
lay  in  the  country  of  the  Rhamanitae  ; but  nothing 
in  geography  is  more  difficult  to  determine  than  the 
situation  of  that  town.  [Marsyaba.] 

2.  A people  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  as  existing  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  identical 
with  the  Anariti  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Epimara- 
nitae.  [G.  W.] 

RHAMIDAVA.  [Dacia,  p.  744,  b.] 
RHAMNUS.  1.  (^Pa[xvovs,  -ovuTos:  Eth.  'Po^u- 
vovaios,  fern,  ‘Pafivovaia,  'Pagvova’is'),  a demus  of 
Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aeantis  (Steph.  B., 
Harpocr.,  Suid.,  s.  v.),  which  derived  its  name  from 
a thick  prickly  shrub,  which  still  grows  upon  the 
site.  ('Pagvovs,  contr,  of  pa/avSeis  from  pdgvos.') 
The  town  stood  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica,  at 
the  distance  of  60  stadia  from  Marathon,  and  upon 
the  road  leading  from  the  latter  town  to  Oropus. 
(Pans.  i.  33.  § 2.)  It  is  described  by  Scylax  (p. 
21)  as  a fortified  place;  and  it  appears  from  a 
decree  in  Demosthenes  (pro  Cor.  p.  238,  Reiske) 
to  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  fortresses 
in  Attica.  It  was  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of 
Pliny  (‘‘Rhamnus  pagus, locus  Marathon, ”iv.  7. s.  1 1). 
Rhamnus  was  the  birthplace  of  the  orator  Antipho 
\_Dict.  of  Biogr.  s.  t?.]  ; but  it  was  chiefly  celebrated 
in  antiquity  on  account  of  its  worship  of  Nemesis, 
who  was  hence  called  by  the  Latin  poets  Rhamnusia 
virgo  and  Rhamnusia  dea.  (Catull.  Ixvi.  71 ; Claud. 
B.  Get.  631 ; Ov,  Met.  iii.  406,  Trist.  v.  8.  9;  Stat. 
Silv.  iii.  5.  § 5.)  The  temple  of  the  goddess  was 
at  a short  distance  from  the  town.  (Pans.  1.  c.; 
comp.  Strab.  ix.  p.  399.)  It  contained  a celebrated 
statue  of  Nemesis,  which,  according  to  Pausanias, 
was  the  work  of  Pheidias,  and  was  made  by  him  out 
of  a block  of  Parian  marble,  which  the  Persians  had 
brought  with  them  for  the  construction  of  a trophy. 
The  statue  was  of  colossal  size,  10  cubits  in  height 
(Hesych.  s.  v. ; Zenob.  Prov.  v.  82),  and  on  its  basis 
were  several  figures  In  relief.  Other  writers  say 
that  the  statue  was  the  work  of  Agoracritus  of 
Paros,  a disciple  of  Pheidias.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  396; 
Plin,  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.  § 17,  Sillig.)  It  was  however 
a common  opinion  that  Pheidias  was  the  real  author 
of  the  statue,  but  that  he  gave  up  the  honour  of  the 
work  to  his  favourite  disciple,  (Suid.  s.  v. ; Zenob. 
I.C.;  Tzetz.  Chil.  vii.  960.)  Rhamnus  stood  in  a 
small  plain,  3 miles  in  length,  which,  like  that  of 
Marathon,  was  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  Attica  by 
surrounding  mountains.  The  town  itself  was  situ- 
ated upon  a rocky  peninsula,  surrounded  by  the  sea 
for  two-thirds  of  its  circumference,  and  connected 
by  a narrow  ridge  with  the  mountains,  which  closely 
approach  it  on  the  land  side.  It  is  now  called 
Ovrio-Kastro.  (^0€pi6-Kacrrpo,  a corruption  of 
'ESpatSv-Kaarpor,  Jews' -Castle,  a name  frequently 
applied  in  Greece  to  the  ruins  of  Hellenic  fortresses.) 
It  was  about  half  a mile  in  circuit,  and  its  remains 
are  considerable.  The  principal  gate  was  situated 
upon  the  narrow  ridge  already  mentioned,  and  is 
still  preserved ; and  adjoining  it  is  the  southern  wall, 
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about  20  feet  in  height.  At  the  head  of  a narrow 
glen,  which  leads  to  the  principal  gate,  stand  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Nemesis  upon  a large  arti- 
ficial platform,  supported  by  a wall  of  pure  white 
marble.  But  we  find  upon  this  platform,  which 
formed  the  ri/x^vos  or  sacred  enclosure,  the  remains 
of  two  temples,  which  are  almost  contiguous,  and 
nearly  though  not  quite  parallel  to  each  other.  The 
larger  building  was  a peripteral  hexastyle,  71  feet 
long  and  33  broad,  with  12  columns  on  the  side, 
and  with  a pronaus,  cella,  and  posticum  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  smaller  temple  was  31  feet 
long  by  21  feet  broad,  and  consisted  only  of  a cella, 
with  a portico  containing  two  Doric  columns  in 
antis.  Among  the  ruins  of  the  larger  temple  are 
some  fragments  of  a colossal  statue,  corresponding 
in  size  with  that  of  the  Rhamnusian  Nemesis;  but 
these  fragments  were  made  of  Attic  marble,  and  not 
of  Parian  stone  as  stated  by  Pausanias.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  improbable,  as  Leake  has  remarked,  that 
the  story  of  the  block  of  stone  brought  by  the  Per- 
sians was  a vulgar  fable,  or  an  invention  of  the 
priests  of  Nemesis  by  which  Pausanias  was  deceived. 
Among  the  ruins  of  the  smaller  temple  was  found 
a fragment,  wanting  the  head  and  shoulders,  of  a 
statue  of  the  human  size  in  the  ai'chaic  style  of  the 
Aeginetan  school.  This  statue  is  now  in  the  British 
Aluseum.  Judging  from  this  statue,  as  well  as 
from  the  diminutive  size  and  ruder  architecture  of 
the  smaller  temple,  the  latter  appears  to  have  been 
the  more  ancient  of  the  two.  Hence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  smaller  temple  was  anterior  to  the 
Persian  War,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians 
just  before  the  battle  of  Marathon;  and  that  the 
larger  temple  was  erected  in  honour  of  the  goddess, 
who  had  taken  vengeance  upon  the  insolence  of  the 
barbarians  for  outraging  her  worship.  In  front  of 
the  smaller  temple  are  two  chairs  {pp6voi)  of  white 
marble,  upon  one  of  which  is  the  inscription  Ne^aeo-ej 
'S.uxTTpoTos  av4d7]K€v,  and  upon  the  other  &€/xiSi 
SajcTTpaTos  au4dr}Kev,  which  has  led  some  to  suppose 
that  the  smaller  temple  was  dedicated  to  Themis. 
But  it  is  more  probable  that  both  temples  were  dedi- 
cated to  Nemesis,  and  that  the  smaller  temple  was 
in  ruins  before  the  larger  was  erected.  A difficulty, 
however,  arises  about  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
the  smaller  temple,  from  the  fact  that  the  forms  of 
the  letters  and  the  long  vowels  in  the  inscriptions 
upon  the  chairs  clearly  show  that  those  inscriptions 
belong  to  an  era  long  subsequent  to  the  battle  of 
Marathon.  Wordsworth  considers  it  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  these  chairs  were  dedicated  in  this  temple 
after  its  destruction,  and  hence  conjectures  that  the 
temple  was  destroyed  towards  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian War  by  the  Persian  allies  of  Sparta. 
(Leake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  105,  seq.,  2nd  ed.. 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  434,  seq.;  Wordsworth, 
Athens  and  Attica,  p.  34,  seq.;  Unedited  Anti- 
quities of  Attica,  c.  vi.  p.  41,  seq.) 

2.  A harbour  on  the  W.  coast  of  Crete  near  the 
promontory  Chersonesus.  (Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 2.) 
Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  places  it  in  the  interior  of 
the  island  (iv.  12.  s.  20). 

RHAPSII  AETHIOPES.  [Rhapta.] 

RHAPTA(ra  'PoTTro,  Ptol.  i.9.§  1, 14.§4;Pen)?Z. 
Mar.  Erythr.  p.  10),  was,  according  to  the  author 
of  the  Periplus,  the  most  distant  station  of  the 
Arabian  trade  with  Aegypt,  Aethiopia,  and  the 
ports  of  the  Red  Sea.  Its  correct  lat.  is  15'  5". 
'I’he  name  is  derived  from  the  peculiar  boats  in  use 
there.  These  are  termed  by  the  natives  dows 
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(dAu),  and,  like  the  modem  boats  of  Pata  on  the 
Mozambique  coast,  were  frequently  of  100  or  150 
tons  burden.  But  whether  vessels  of  this  size  or 
merely  canoes,  all  the  craft  at  this  part  of  the  E. 
coast  of  Africa  were  formed  of  the  hollowed  trunk.s 
of  trees  and  joined  together  by  cords  made  of 
the  fibres  of  the  cocoa  instead  of  iron  or  wooden 
pins,  and  hence  the  Greeks  gave  them,  and  the 
harbour  which  they  principally  frequented,  the  name 
of  “ the  sewed  ” (ra  pairra),  Ptolemy  speaks  (i. 
17.  § 7,  iv.  7.  § 28,  vii.  3.  § 6,  i.  17.  § 12,  &c.)  of 
a promontory  Rhaptom,  a river  Rhaptus,  and  a 
tribe  of  Aethiopians  named  Rhapsii.  All  these 
may  probably  be  referred  to  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  Rhapta,  since  the  emporium 
was  doubtless  the  most  striking  object  to  the  cara- 
vans trading  there  and  to  the  Greek  merchants 
accompanying  the  caravans.  The  promontory  was 
one  of  the  numerous  bluffs  or  headlands  that  give 
to  this  portion  of  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  the  ap- 
pearance of  a saw,  the  shore-line  being  everywhere 
indented  with  sharp  and  short  projections.  The 
river  was  one  of  the  many  streams  which  are  broad 
inland,  but  whose  mouths,  being  barred  with  sand 
or  coral  reefs,  are  narrow  and  difficult  to  be  dis- 
covered. This  portion  of  the  coast,  indeed,  from 
lat.  2°  S.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Govind,  the  modem 
appellation  of  the  Rhaptus  of  Ptolemy  and  the 
Periplus,  is  bordered  by  coral  reefs  and  islands, — 
e.  g.  the  Dundas  and  islands, — generally  a 

league  or  even  less  from  the  mainland.  Some  of 
these  islands  are  of  considerable  height;  and  through 
several  of  them  are  arched  apertures  large  enough 
to  admit  the  passage  of  a boat.  As  the  shore  itself 
also  is  formed  of  a coral  conglomerate,  containing 
shells,  madrepore,  and  sand,  it  is  evident  that  there 
has  been  a gradual  rising  of  the  land  and  corre- 
sponding subsidence  of  the  sea.  The  reefs  also 
which  have  been  formed  on  the  main  shore  have 
affected  materially  the  course  of  the  rivers,  — barring 
the  mouths  of  many,  among  them  the  Rhaptus,  and 
compelling  others,  e.  g.  the  Webbe,  to  run  obliquely 
in  a direction  parallel  to  the  coast.  Another  result 
of  the  reefs  has  been  that  many  rivers  having  no  or 
insufficient  outlets  into  the  sea,  have  become  marshes 
or  shallow  lakes;  and,  consequently,  streams  that  in 
Ptolemy’s  age  were  correctly  described  as  running 
into  the  ocean,  are  now  meres  severed  from  it  by  sand 
and  ridges  of  coral. 

Rhapta  seems,  from  the  account  in  the  Periplus, 
to  have  been,  not  so  much  the  name  of  a single 
town,  as  a generic  term  for  numerous  villages  in- 
habited by  the  builders  of  the  “ seamed  boats.” 
These  were  probably  situated  nearly  opposite  the 
modern  island  of  Pata;  and  whether  it  implies  one 
or  many  places,  Rhapta  certainly  was  on  the  coast 
of  Azania.  The  Rhapsii  Aethiopes  are  described  in 
the  Periplus  as  men  of  lofty  stature;  and  in  fact  the 
natives  of  E.  Africa,  at  the  present  day,  are  gene- 
rally taller  than  the  Arabs.  Each  village  had  its 
chief,  but  there  was  a principal  shiekh  or  chief  to 
whom  all  were  subject.  This  division  into  petty 
communities  under  a general  head  also  still  subsists. 
In  the  first  century  u.  c.  the  Rhapsii  were  held  in 
subjection  by  the  shiekh  and  people  of  Muza,  whence 
came  ships  with  Arab  masters,  and  pilots  who  un- 
derstood the  language  of  the  Rhapsii  and  were  con- 
nected with  them  by  intermarriage.  The  Arabs 
brought  to  Rhapta  spear-heads,  axes,  knives,  buttons, 
and  beads;  sometimes  also  wine  and  wheaten  bread, 
not  so  much  indeed  for  barter,  as  for  presents  to  the 
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Rhapsian  chiefs.  From  Rhapta  they  exported  ivory 
(inferior  to  that  of  Adulis),  tortoise-shell  (the  next 
best  in  quality  to  that  of  India),  rhinoceros-horn, 
and  nauplius  (a  shell  probably  used  in  dyeing). 
These  commercial  features  are  nearly  repeated  at 
the  present  day  in  this  region.  The  African  still 
builds  and  mans  the  ship;  the  Arab  is  the  navigator 
and  supercargo.  The  ivory  is  still  of  inferior  qua- 
lity, being  for  the  most  part  found  in  the  woods, 
damaged  by  rain,  or  collected  from  animals  drowned 
by  the  overflow  of  the  rivers  at  the  equinoxes.  The 
hawksbill  turtle  is  still  captured  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  river  Govind,  and  on  the  shore  opposite 
the  island  of  Pata.  (See  Vincent,  Voyage  of 
Nearchtis,  vol.  ii.  pp.  169 — 183;  Cooley,  Claudius 
Ptolemy  and  the  Nile,  pp.  68 — 72.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

RHAPTUM  PROMONTORIUM.  [Rhapta.] 
RHAPTUS  FLUVIUS.  [Rhapta.] 

RHASTIA  ('Pao-Tta),  a town  in  the  country  of 
the  Trocmi  in  Galatia,  in  Asia  Minor,  which  is 
noticed  only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  4.  § 9).  [L.  S.] 

RHATOSTATHYBIUS  (^VaroaTaeiSios,  Ptol.  ii. 
3.  § 3),  a river  on  the  W.  coast  of  Bi'itannia  Romana, 
according  to  Camden  (p.  733)  the  Taf.  [T.H.D.] 
RHAUCUS  ('PaO/fos,  Scyl.  p.  19;  Polyb.  xxxi. 
1.  § 1,  xxxiii.  15.  § 1:  Eth.  'PavKios,  fern.  'Pau/rfa, 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.).  From  the  story  told  about  the 
Cretan  bees  by.Antenor  in  his  “Cretica  ” (ap.Aelian. 
N.  A.  xvii.  35;  comp.  Diodor.  v.  70),  it  seems  that 
there  were  two  cities  of  this  name  in  Crete.  The 
existence  of  two  places  so  called  in  the  island  might 
give  rise  to  some  such  legend  as  that  which  he  men- 
tions. Pashley  (Crete,  vol.  i.  p.  235)  fixes  the  site 
of  one  Rhaucus  at  Hdghio  Myro,  between  Cnossus 
and  Gortyna,  and  from  its  proximity  to  Mt,  Ida 
infers  that  it  is  the  more  ancient.  [E.  B.  J.] 


COIN  OF  RHAUCUS. 

RHEBAS  ('Prjgas),  a very  small  river  on  the 
coast  of  Bithynia,  the  length  of  which  amounts  only 
to  a few  miles;  it  flows  into  the  Euxine,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Bosporus,  north-east  of  Chalcedon, 
and  still  bears  the  name  of  Riva.  (Scylax,  p.  34; 
Dionys.  Per.  794;  Ptol.  v.  1.  § 5;  Arrian,  Peripl. 
P.E.  p.  13;  Marcian,  p.  69;  Plin.  vi.  1;  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.)  This  little  river,  which  is  otherwise  of  no 
importance,  owes  its  celebrity  to  the  story  of  the 
Argonauts.  (Orph.  Arg.  711;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii. 
650,  789.)  It  also  bore  the  names  of  Rhesaeus 
and  Rhesus  (Plin.  1.  c.;  Solin.  43),  the  last  of 
which  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a confusion  with 
the  Rhesus  mentioned  by  Homer.  [L.  S.] 

RHE'DONES.  [Redones.] 

RHE'GIUM  (‘Vijyiov  : Eth.  ’Pr]y7vos,  Rheginus: 
Reggio),  an  important  city  of  Magna  Graecia,  situ- 
ated near  the  southern  end  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula, 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Sicilian  straits,  and  almost 
directly  opposite  to  Messana  in  Sicily.  The  distance 
between  the  two  cities,  in  a direct  line,  is  only  about 
6 geog.  miles,  and  the  distance  from  Rhegium  to  the 


nearest  point  of  the  island  is  somewhat  less.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  a Greek  colony,  and  we  have 
no  account  of  any  settlement  pi-eviously  existing  on 
the  site ; but  the  spot  is  said  to  have  been  marked 
by  the  tomb  of  Jocastus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Aeolus. 
(Heraclid.  Polit.  25.)  The  foundation  of  Rhegium 
is  universally  ascribed  to  the  Chalcidians,  who  had, 
in  a year  of  famine,  consecrated  a tenth  part  of  their 
citizens  to  Apollo;  and  these,  under  the  direction  of 
the  oracle  at  Delphi,  proceeded  to  Rhegium,  whither 
they  were  also  invited  by  their  Chalcidic  brethren, 
who  were  already  established  at  Zancle  on  the  oppo- 
.site  side  of  the  strait.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  257  ; Heraclid. 
I.C.;  Diod.  xiv.  40;  Thuc.  vi.  4;  Scymn.  Ch.  311.) 
With  these  Chalcidians  w^ere  also  united  a body  cf 
Messenian  exiles,  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
country  at  the  beginning  of  the  First  Messenian 
War,  and  had  established  themselves  for  a time  at 
Macistus.  They  were  apparently  not  numerous,  as 
Rhegium  always  continued  to  be  considered  a Chal- 
cidic city;  but  they  comprised  many  of  the  chief 
families  in  the  new  colony;  so  that,  according  to 
Strabo,  the  presiding  magistrates  of  the  city  were 
always  taken  from  among  these  Messenian  citizens, 
down  to  the  time  of  Anaxilas,  who  himself  belonged 
to  this  dominant  caste.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  257 ; Paus.  iv. 
23.  § 6;  Thuc.  vi.  4;  Heraclid.  1.  c.  1.)  The  date 
of  the  foundation  of  Rhegium  is  uncertain ; the  state- 
ments just  mentioned,  which  connect  it  with  the 
First  Messenian  War  would  carry  it  back  as  far  as 
the  8th  century  b.c.;  but  they  leave  the  precise 
period  uncertain.  Pausanias  considers  it  as  founded 
after  the  end  of  the  war,  while  Antiochus,  who  is 
cited  by  Strabo,  seems  to  refer  it  to  the  beginning; 
but  his  expressions  are  not  decisive,  as  w^e  do  not 
know  how  long  the  exiles  may  have  remained  at 
Macistus ; and  it  is  probable,  on  the  whole,  that  we 
may  consider  it  as  taking  place  shortly  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  therefore  before  720  b.  c. 
(Paus.  1.  c. ; Antioch,  ap.  Strab.  1.  c.).  In  this  case 
it  was  probably  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Greek 
colonies  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Various  etymologies 
of  the  name  of  Rhegium  are  given  by  ancient  authors ; 
the  one  generally  received,  and  adopted  by  Aeschylus 
(ap.  Strab.  1.  c.),  was  that  which  derived  it  from  the 
bursting  asunder  of  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Italy, 
which  was  generally  ascribed  to  an  earthquake. 
(Diod.  iv.  85;  Justin,  iv.  1,  &c.)  Others  absurdly 
connected  it  with  the  Latin  regium  (Strab.  1.  c.), 
while  Heraclides  gives  a totally  ditferent  story,  which 
derived  the  name  from  that  of  an  indigenous  hero. 
(Heraclid.  Polit.  25.) 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  Rhegium  rose  rapidly 
to  be  a flourishing  and  prosperous  city ; but  we  know 
almost  nothing  of  its  history  previous  to  the  time  of 
Anaxilas.  The  constitution,  as  we  learn  from  He- 
raclides, was  aristocratic,  the  management  of  affairs 
resting  wholly  with  a council  or  body  of  1000  of  the 
principal  and  wealthiest  citizens.  After  the  legis- 
lation of  Charondas  at  Catana,  his  laws  were  adopted 
by  the  Rhegians  as  well  as  by  the  other  Chalcidic 
cities  of  Sicily.  (Heraclid.  1.  c. ; Arist.  Pol.  ii.  1 2, 
V.  12.)  The  Rhegians  are  mentioned  as  affording 
shelter  to  the  fugitive  Phocaeans,  who  had  been 
driven  from  Corsica,  previous  to  the  foundation  of 
Velia.  (Herod,  i.  166,  167.)  According  to  Strabo 
they  extended  their  dominion  over  many  of  the 
adjoining  towns,  but  these  could  only  have  been 
small  places,  as  we  do  not  hear  of  any  colonies  of 
importance  founded  by  the  Rhegians ; and  their  ter- 
ritory extended  only  as  far  as  the  Halex  on  the  E., 
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■where  they  adjoined  the  Locrian  territory,  while  the 
Locnan  colonies  of  Medina  and  Hipponium  prevented 
their  extension  on  the  N.  Indeed,  from  the  position 
of  Rhegiam  it  seems  to  have  always  maintained 
closer  relations  with  Sicily,  and  taken  more  part  in 
the  politics  of  that  island  than  in  those  of  the  other 
Greek  cities  in  Italy.  Between  the  Rhegians  and 
Locrians,  however,  there  appears  to  have  been  a con- 
stant spirit  of  enmity,  which  might  be  readily 
expected  between  two  rival  cities,  such  near  neigh- 
bours, and  belonging  to  different  races.  (Thuc.  iv. 
1,  24.) 

Rhegium  appears  to  have  participated  largely  in 
the  political  changes  introduced  by  the  Pythagoreans, 
and  even  became,  for  a short  time  after  the  death  of 
Pythagoras,  the  head-quarters  of  his  sect  (Iambi. 

Pyth.  33,  130,  251);  but  the  changes  then 
introduced  do  not  seem  to  have  been  permanent. 

It  was  under  the  reign  of  Anaxilas  that  Rhegium 
first  rose  to  a degree  of  power  far  greater  than  it 
had  previously  attained.  We  have  no  account  of 
the  circumstances  attending  the  elevation  of  that 
despot  to  power,  an  event  which  took  place,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  in  b.  c.  494  (Diod.  xi.  48); 
but  we  know  that  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  ancient 
l\Iessenian  families,  and  to  the  oligarchy  which  had 
previously  ruled  the  state.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  257 ; Paus. 
iv.  23.  § 6;  Arist.  Pol.  v.  12;  Thuc.  vi.  4.)  Hence, 
when  he  made  himself  master  of  Zancle  on  the 
opjxisite  side  of  the  straits,  he  gave  to  that  city  the 
name  of  Messana,  by  which  it  was  ever  afterwards 
known.  [Messana.]  Anaxilas  continued  for  some 
years  ruler  of  both  these  cities,  and  thus  was  undis- 
puted master  of  the  Sicilian  straits : still  further  to 
strengthen  himself  in  this  sovereignty,  he  fortified 
the  rocky  promontory  of  Scyllaeum,  and  established 
a naval  station  there  to  guard  the  straits  against 
the  Tyrrhenian  pirates.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  257.)  He 
meditated  also  the  destruction  of  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Locn,  the  perpetual  rival  and  enemy  of 
Rhegium,  but  was  prevented  from  carrying  out  his 
purpose  by  the  intervention  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse, 
who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Locrians,  and  whose 
enmity  Anaxilas  did  not  choose  to  provoke.  (Schol. 
ad  Pind.  Pyth.  ii.  34.)  One  of  his  daughters  was, 
indeed,  married  to  the  Syracusan  despot,  whose 
friendship  he  seems  to  have  sought  assiduously  to 
cultivate. 

Anaxilas  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  one  of  the 
mildest  and  most  equitable  of  the  Sicilian  rulers 
(Justin,  iv.  2),  and  it  is  probable  that  Rhegium 
enjoyed  great  prosperity  under  his  government.  At 
his  death,  in  b.  o.  476,  it  passed  without  opposition 
under  the  rule  of  his  two  sons ; but  the  government 
was  administered  during  their  minority  by  their 
guardian  Micythus,  who  reigned  over  both  Rhegium 
and  Messana  for  nine  years  with  exemplary  justice 
and  moderation,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  gave 
up  the  sovereignty  into  the  hands  of  the  two  sons  of 
Anaxilas.  (Diod.  xi.  48,  66;  Herod. 'vii.  170;  Justin, 
iv.  2;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  11.)  These,  however,  did  not 
hold  it  long:  they  were  expelled  in  B. c.  461,  the 
revolutions  which  at  that  time  agitated  the  cities  of 
Sicily  having  apparently  extended  to  Rhegium  also. 
(Diod.  xi.  76.) 

The  government  of  Micythus  was  marked  by  one 
great  disaster:  in  b. c.  473,  the  Rhegians,  having 
sent  an  auxiliary  force  of  3000  men  to  assist  the 
Tarentines  against  the  lapygians,  shared  in  the 
great  defeat  which  they  sustained  on  that  occasion 
[ 1 auentum]  ; but  the  statement  of  Diodorus  that 
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the  barbarians  not  only  pursued  the  fugitives  to  the 
gates  of  Rhegium,  but  actually  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  city,  may  be  safely  rejected  as  incre- 
dible. (Diod.  xi.  52;  Herod,  vii.  170;  Grote’s  Hist, 
of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  319.)  A story  told  by  Justin, 
that  the  Rhegians  being  agitated  by  domestic  dis- 
sensions, a body  of  mercenaries,  who  were  called  in 
by  one  of  the  parties,  drove  out  their  opponents,  and 
then  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city  by  a 
general  massacre  of  the  remaining  citizens  (Justin, 
iv.  3),  must  be  placed  (if  at  all)  shortly  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  sons  of  Anaxilas ; but  the  whole 
story  has  a very  apocryphal  air;  it  is  not  noticed 
by  any  other  writer,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  old 
Chalcidic  citizens  continued  in  possession  of  Rhegium 
down  to  a much  later  period. 

We  have  very  little  information  as  to  the  history 
of  Rhegium  during  the  period  which  followed  tl.e 
expulsion  of  the  despots;  but  it  seems  to  ha\e 
retained  its  liberty,  in  common  with  the  neighbouring 
cities  of  Sicily,  till  it  fell  under  the  yoke  of  Dionysius. 
In  B.  c.  427,  when  the  Athenians  sent  a fieet  under 
Laches  and  Charoeades  to  support  the  Leontincs 
against  Syracuse,  the  Rhegians  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Chalcidic  cities  of  Sicily,  and  not  only  allowed 
their  city  to  be  made  the  head-quarters  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  but  themselves  furnished  a considerable 
auxiliary  force.  They  were  in  consequence  engaged 
in  continual  hostilities  with  the  Locrians.  (Diod.  xii. 
54;  Thuc.  iii.  86,  iv.  1,  24,  25.)  But  they  pursued 
a different  course  on  occasion  of  the  great  Athenian 
expedition  to  Sicily  in  b.  c.  415,  when  they  refused 
to  take  any  part  in  the  contest ; and  they  appear  to 
have  persevered  in  this  neutrality  to  the  end.  (Diod. 
xiii.  3:  Thuc.  vi.  44,  vii.  1,  58.) 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  the  increa'ing 
power  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who  had  destroyed 
in  succession  the  chief  Chalcidic  cities  of  Sicily,  be- 
came a subject  of  alarm  to  the  Rhegians  ; and  in 
B.  c.  399  they  fitted  out  a fleet  of  50  triremes,  and 
an  army  of  6000  foot  and  600  horse,  to  make  war 
upon  the  despot.  But  the  Messenians,  who  at  first 
made  common  cause  with  them,  having  quickly 
abandoned  the  alliance,  they  were  compelled  to  desist 
from  the  enterprise,  and  made  peace  with  Dionysius. 
(Diod.  xiv.  40.)  The  latter,  who  was  meditating  a 
great  war  with  Carthage,  was  desirous  to  secure  the 
friendship  of  the  Rhegians;  but  his  proposals  of  a 
matrimonial  alliance  were  rejected  with  scorn ; he 
in  consequence  concluded  such  an  alliance  with  the 
Locrians,  and  became  from  this  time  the  implacable 
enemy  of  the  Rhegians.  (76.  44,  107.)  It  was  from 
hostility  to  the  latter  that  he  a few  years  later  (b.c. 
394),  after  the  destruction  of  Messana  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, restored  and  fortified  that  city,  as  a post  to 
command  the  straits,  and  from  which  to  carry  on  his 
enterprises  in  Southern  Italy.  The  Rhegians  in  vain 
sought  to  forestal  him ; they  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tack upon  Messana,  and  were  foiled  in  their  attempt  to 
establish  a colony  of  Naxians  at  Mylae,  as  a post  of 
offence  against  the  Messenians.  (7J.  87.)  The  next 
year  Dionysius,  in  his  turn,  made  a sudden  attack 
on  Rhegium  itself,  but  did  not  succeed  in  surprising 
the  city ; and  after  ravaging  its  territory,  was  com- 
pelled to  draw  off  his  forces.  (/J.  90.)  But  in  b.  c. 
390  he  resumed  the  design  on  a larger  scale,  and 
laid  regular  siege  to  the  city  with  a force  of  20,000 
foot,  1000  horse,  and  a fleet  of  120  triremes.  The 
Rhegians,  however,  opposed  a vigorous  resistance: 
the  fleet  of  Dionysius  suffered  severely  from  a storm, 
and  the  approach  of  winter  at  length  compelled  him 
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to  abanion  the  siege.  (Ib.  100.)  The  next  year  (b.  c. 
389)  his  great  victory  over  the  confederate  forces 
of  the  Italiot  Greeks  at  the  river  Heloms  left  him 
at  liberty  to  prosecute  his  designs  against  Rhegium 
without  opposition:  the  Rhegians  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  avert  the  danger  by  submitting  to  a tribute  of 
300  talents,  and  by  surrendering  all  their  ships,  70 
in  number.  By  these  concessions  they  obtained  only 
a precarious  truce,  which  Dionysius  found  a pretext 
for  breaking  the  very  next  year,  and  laid  siege  to 
the  city  with  all  his  forces.  The  Rhegians,  under 
the  command  of  a general  named  Phyton,  made  a 
desperate  resistance,  and  were  enabled  to  prolong 
their  defence  for  eleven  months,  but  were  at  length 
compelled  to  surrender,  after  having  suffered  the 
utmost  extremities  of  famine  (b.  c.  387).  The 
surviving  inhabitants  were  sold  as  slaves,  their 
general  Phyton  put  to  an  ignominious  death,  and 
the  city  itself  totally  destroyed.  (Diod.xiv.  106 — 108, 
111,  112  ; Strab.  vi.  p.  258  j Pseud.- Arist.  Oecon. 
ii.  21.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Rhegium  never  fully  re- 
covered this  great  calamity;  but  so  important  a site 
could  not  long  remain  unoccupied.  The  younger 
Dionysius  partially  restored  the  city,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Phoebias,  but  the  old  name  soon 
again  prevailed.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  It  was  occupied  with 
a garrison  by  the  despot,  but  in  b.  c.  351  it  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  the  Syracusan  commanders 
Leptines  and  Callippus,  the  garrison  driven  out,  and 
the  citizens  restored  to  independence.  (Diod.xvi.  45.) 
Hence  they  were,  a few  years  later  (b.  c.  345), 
among  the  foremost  to  promise  their  assistance  to 
Timoleon,  who  halted  at  Rhegium  on  his  way  to 
Sicily,  and  from  thence,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the 
Carthaginians  by  a stratagem,  crossed  over  to  Tau- 
romenium.  (Diod.  xvi.  66,  68;  Plut.  Timol.  9,  10.) 
From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Rhegium,  till 
the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy  (b.  o.  280),  when  it 
again  became  the  scene  of  a memorable  catastrophe. 
The  Rhegians  on  that  occasion,  viewing  with  appre- 
hension the  progress  of  the  king  of  Epirus,  and  dis- 
trusting the  Carthaginians,  had  recourse  to  the 
Roman  alliance,  and  received  into  their  city  as  a 
garrison,  a body  of  Campanian  troops,  4000  in 
number,  under  the  command  of  an  oflBcer  named 
Decius.  But  these  troops  had  not  been  long  in  pos- 
session of  the  city  when  they  were  tempted  to  follow 
the  example  of  their  countrymen,  the  Mamertines, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  strait;  and  they  took  advan- 
tage of  an  alleged  attempt  at  defection  on  the  part 
of  the  Rhegians,  to  make  a promiscuous  massacre  of 
the  male  citizens,  while  they  reduced  the  women 
and  children  to  slavery,  and  established  themselves 
in  the  sole  occupation  of  the  town.  (Pol.  i.  7 ; Oros. 
iv.  3 ; Appian,  Samnit.  iii.  9 ; Diod.  xxii.  Exc.  II. 
p.  494,  Exc.  Vales,  p.  562  ; Dion  Cass.  Fr.  40.  7 ; 
Strab.  V.  p.  258.)  The  Romans  were  unable  to 
punish  them  for  this  act  of  treachery  so  long  as  they 
were  occupied  with  the  war  against  Pyrrhus;  and 
the  Campanians  for  some  years  continued  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  their  crime.  But  as  soon  as  Pyrrhus 
had  finally  withdrawn  from  Italy,  the  Romans  turned 
their  arms  against  their  rebellious  soldiers;  and  in 
B.  c.  270,  being  actively  supported  by  Hieron  of 
Syracuse,  the  consul  Genucius  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing Rhegium  by  force,  though  not  till  after  a 
long  siege.  Great  part  of  the  Campanians  perished 
in  the  defence  ; the  rest  were  executed  by  order  of 
the  Roman  people.  (Pol.  i.  6,  7 ; Oros.  iv.  3 ; Dionys. 
Fr.  Mai.  xix.  1,  xx.  7.) 
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Rhegium  was  now  restored  to  the  survivors  of  its 
former  inhabitants  (Pol.  i.  7;  Liv.  xxxi.  31  ; Ap- 
pian, 1.  c.);  but  it  must  have  suffered  severely,  and 
does  not  seem  to  have  again  recovered  its  former 
prosperity.  Its  name  is  hardly  mentioned  during 
the  First  Punic  War,  but  in  the  second  the  citizens 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  fidelity  to  the 
Roman  cause,  and  repeated  attempts  of  Hannibal  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  city  were  uniformly 
repulsed.  (Liv.  xxiii.  30,  xxiv.  1.  xxvi.  12,  xxix.  6.) 
From  this  time  the  name  of  Rhegium  is  rarely  men- 
tioned in  history  under  the  Roman  Republic  ; but 
we  learn  from  several  incidental  notices  that  it  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  its  own  laws  and  nominal  liberty  as 
a “ foederata  civitas,”  though  bound,  in  common 
with  other  cities  in  the  same  condition,  to  furnish 
an  auxiliary  naval  contingent  as  often  as  required. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  31,  XXXV.  16,  xxxvi.  42.)  It  was  not 
till  after  the  Social  War  that  the  Rhegians,  like  the 
other  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  passed  into  the  condition 
of  Roman  citizens,  and  Rhegium  itself  became  a 
Roman  Municipium.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  60,  Phil.  i.  3, 
pro  Arch.  3.)  Shortly  before  this  (b.  c.  91)  the 
city  had  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake,  which 
had  destroyed  a large  part  of  it  (Strab.  vi.  p.  258; 
Jul.  Obseq.  114);  but  it  seems  to  have,  in  great 
measure,  recovered  from  this  calamity,  and  is  men 
tinned  by  Appian  towards  the  close  of  the  Republic 
as  one  of  the  eighteen  flourishing  cities  of  Italy, 
which  were  promised  by  the  Triumvirs  to  their 
veterans  as  a reward  for  their  services.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  iv.  3.)  Rhegium,  however,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  on  this  occasion  by  the  personal 
favour  of  Octavian  (75.  86);  and  during  the  war 
which  followed  between  him  and  Sextus  Pompeius, 
B.  c.  38 — 36,  it  became  one  of  the  most  important 
posts,  which  was  often  made  by  Octavian  the  head- 
quarters both  of  his  fleet  and  army.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  258;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  81,  84;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii. 
18,  47.)  To  reward  the  Rhegians  for  their  services 
on  this  occasion,  Augustus  increased  the  population, 
which  was  in  a declining  state,  by  the  addition  of  a 
body  of  new  colonists  ; but  the  old  inhabitants  were 
not  expelled,  nor  did  the  city  assume  the  title  of  a 
Colonia,  though  it  adopted,  in  gratitude  to  Augustus, 
the  name  of  Rhegium  Julium.  (Strab.  1.  c.;  Ptol.  iii. 
1.  § 9 ; Orell.  Inscr.  3838.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it 
was  a populous  and  flourishing  place,  a:nd  was  one 
of  the  few  cities  which,  like  Neapolis  and  Tarentum, 
still  preserved  some  remains  of  its  Greek  civilisation. 
(Strab.  vi.  pp.  253,  259.)  Traces  of  this  may  be 
obsei-ved  also  in  inscriptions,  some  of  which,  of  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  present  a curious 
mixture  of  Greek  and  Latin,  while  others  have  the 
names  of  Roman  magistrates,  though  the  inscriptions 
themselves  are  in  Greek.  (Morisani,  Imcr.  Reginae, 
4to.  Neap.  1770,  pp.  83,  126,  &c. ; Boeckh,  C.  I. 
5760—5768.) 

Its  favourable  situation  and  its  importance,  as 
commanding  the  passage  of  the  Sicilian  straits, 
preserved  Rhegium  from  falling  into  the  same  state 
of  decay  as  many  other  cities  in  the  south  of  Italy. 
It  continued  to  exist  as  a considerable  city  through- 
out the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire  (Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  10;  Ptol.  1.  c.  ; Itin.  Ant.  pp.  112,  115,  490), 
and  was  the  termination  of  the  great  highway 
which  led  through  the  southern  peninsula  of  Italy, 
and  formed  the  customary  mode  of  communication 
with  Sicily.  In  a.  d.  410  Rhegium  became  the 
limit  of  the  progress  of  Alaric,  who  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Rome  advanced  through  Campania,  Luciinia, 
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and  Brattium,  laying  waste  those  provinces  on  his 
march,  and  made  himself  master  of  Rhegium,  from 
whence  he  tried  to  cross  over  into  Sicily,  but,  being 
frustrated  in  this  attempt,  retraced  his  steps  as  far 
as  Consentia,  where  he  died.  Miscell.  xiii. 

p.  535.)  Somewhat  later  it  is  described  by  Cas- 
siodoms  as  still  a flourishing  place  ( Var.  xii.  1 4), 
and  was  still  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Bruttium  in 
the  days  of  Paulus  Diaconus.  Lang.  ii.  17.) 

During  the  Gothic  wars  after  the  fall  of  the  West- 
ern Empire,  Rhegium  bears  a considerable  part, 
and  was  a strong  fortress,  but  it  was  taken  by 
Totila  in  A.  d.  549,  previous  to  his  expedition  to 
Sicily.  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  8,  iii.  18,  37,  38.)  It 
subsequently  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  and  continued  subject  to  them,  with  the 
exception  of  a short  period  when  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Saracens,  until  it  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
Robert  Guisoard  in  A.  D.  1060.  The  modern  city  of 
Reggio  is  still  a considerable  place,  with  a popu- 
lation of  about  10,000  souls,  and  is  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Calabria  Ultra ; but  it  has  suffered 
severely  in  modern  times  from  earthquakes,  having 
been  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  1783,  and  again 
in  great  part  overthrown  in  1841.  It  has  no  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  except  a few  inscriptions,  but 
numerous  coins,  urns,  mosaics,  and  other  ancient 
relics  have  been  brought  to  light  by  excavations. 

Rhegium  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  lyric  poet  Ibycus,  as  well  as  that  of  Lycus 
the  historian,  the  father  of  Lycophron.  (Suid.  s.  v. 
''\SvKos ; Id.  s.  V.  Avkos.')  It  gave  birth  also  to  the  cele- 
brated sculptor  Pythagoras  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  1.  § 47 ; 
Paus.  vi.  4.  § 4) ; and  to  several  of  the  minor  Pytha- 
gorean philosophers,  whose  names  are  enumerated 
by  lamblichus  (^Vit.  Pyih.  267),  but  none  of  these 
are  of  much  note.  Its  territory  was  fertile,  and 
noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  wines,  which  were 
especially  esteemed  for  their  salubrity.  (Athen.  i. 
p.  26.)  Cassiodorus  describes  it  as  well  adapted 
for  vines  and  olives,  but  not  suited  to  corn.  ( Var. 
xii.  14.)  Another  production  in  which  it  excelled 
was  its  breed  of  mules,  so  that  Anaxilas  the  despot 
was  repeatedly  victor  at  the  Olympic  games  with 
the  chariot  drawn  by  mules  (awjjvTj),  and  his  son 
Leophron  obtained  the  same  distinction.  One  of 
these  victories  was  celebrated  by  Simonides.  (He- 
raclid.  Polit.  25 ; Athen.  i.  p.  3 ; Pollux,  Onomast. 
v.  75.) 

Rhegium  itself  was,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
termination  of  the  line  of  high-road  which  traversed 
the  whole  length  of  Southern  Italy  from  Capua  to 
the  Sicilian  strait,  and  was  first  constructed  by  the 
praetor  Popilius  in  b.  c.  134.  (Orell.  Tnscr.  3308; 
Mommsen,  Inscr.  .R.  A^.  6276 ; Ritschel,  Mon.  Epigr. 
pp.  1 1, 12.)  But  the  most  frequented  place  of  passage 
for  crossing  the  strait  to  ]\Iessana  was,  in  ancient 
as  well  as  in  modern  times,  not  at  Rhegium  itself, 
but  at  a spot  about  9 miles  further  N.,  which  was 
marked  by  a column,  and  thence  known  by  the  name 
of  ConuMNA  Rhegina.  (Rm.  Ant.  pp.  98,  106, 
111;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  v 'py)y iuwv  arvXis,  Strab. 
V.  p.  257.)  The  distance  of  this  from  Rhegium  is 
given  both  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  at  12^  miles  or  100 
stadia,  and  the  latter  places  it  only  6 stadia  from 
the  promontory  of  Caenys  or  Punta  del  Pezzo.  It 
must  therefore  have  been  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  modern  village  of  Villa  San  Giovanni, 
which  is  still  the  most  usual  place  of  passage.  But 
the  distance  from  Rhegium  is  overstated  by  both 
geographers,  the  Punta  del  Pezzo  itself  being  less 
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than  10  miles  from  Reggio.  On  the  other  hand 
the  inscription  of  La  Polla  (Forum  Popilii)  gives 
the  distance  fi'om  the  place  of  passage,  which  it 
designates  as  “ Ad  Statuam,”  at  only  6 miles. 
(Mommsen,  Inscr.  R.  N.  6276.)  Yet  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  spot  meant  is  really  the  same  in 
both  cases,  as  from  the  strong  current  in  the 
straits  the  place  of  embarkation  must  always  have 
been  nearly  the  same.  [E.  H.  B.] 


RHEGMA  ('P^7^a),  the  name  of  a lake  or  la- 
gune  formed  by  the  river  Cydnus  in  Cilicia,  at  its 
mouth,  about  5 stadia  below  Tarsus;  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  city  used  it  as  their  port.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  672;  Stadiasm.  Mar.  Mag.  §§  155,  156, 
where  it  is  called  'PrjyiuLoi;  It.  Hieros.  p.  579.) 
The  two  last  authorities  place  the  Rhegma  70  stadia 
from  Tarsus,  which  may  possibly  refer  to  a parti- 
cular point  of  it,  as  the  Rhegma  was  very  exten- 
sive. [L.  S.] 

RHEGMA.  [Epimaranitae.] 

RHETMEA  ('Pet^ea,  Bockh,  Inscr.  no.  4590), 
a town  of  Auranitis,  as  appears  from  an  inscription 
found  by  Burckhardt  (^Travels,  p.  69)  at  Deir-el- 
Leben,  situated  three-quarters  of  an  hour  from  the 
modern  village  of  Rima-el-Luhf,  where  there  stands 
a building  with  a flat  roof  and  three  receptacles  for 
the  dead,  with  an  inscription  over  the  door.  (Bockh, 
Inscr.  4587  — 4589  ; comp.  Buckingham,  Arab 
Tribes,  p.  256.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

RHEITHRUM.  [Ithaca,  p.  98,  a.] 

RHEITI.  [Attica,  p.  328,  a.] 

RHENI.  [Reni.] 

RHENEIA.  [Delos,  p.  760.] 

RHENUS  ('P^vos),  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
Europe,  is  not  so  long  as  the  Danube,  but  as  a 
commercial  channel  it  is  the  first  of  European  rivers, 
and  as  a political  boundary  it  has  been  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times  the  most  important  fron- 
tier in  Europe.  The  Rhine  rises  in  the  mountains 
which  belong  to  the  group  of  the  St.  Gothard  in 
Switzerland,  about  46°  30'  lU  lat.  There  are  three 
branches.  The  Vorder-Rhein  and  the  Mittel-Rhein 
meet  at  Dissentis,  which  is  only  a few  miles  from 
their  respective  sources.  The  united  stream  has 
an  east  by  north  course  to  Reichenau,  where  it  is 
joined  by  the  Hinter-Rhein.  At  Chur  (Curia), 
which  is  below  the  junction  of  the  Hinter-Rhein, 
the  river  becomes  navigable  and  has  a general 
northern  course  to  the  Bodensee  or  Lake  q/^  Con- 
stanz,  the  Lacus  Brigantinus  or  Venetus.  This 
lake  consists  of  two  parts,  of  which  the  western 
part  or  Untersee,  is  about  30  feet  lower  than  the 
chief  part,  called  the  Lake  of  Constanz.  The  course 
of  the  Rhine  from  the  Untersee  is  westward,  and  it  is 
navigable  as  far  as  the  falls  of  Schafhausen,  which 
are  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  ancient  geographers. 
It  is  interrupted  by  a smaller  fall  at  Laufenburg, 
and  there  is  a rapid  near  Rheinfelden,  10  miles 
below  Laufenburg.  The  course  is  still  west  to 
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Basle  (Basilia),  wliere  the  Rhine  is  about  800  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  here  we  may  fix  the  termination 
of  the  Upper  Rhine.  The  drainage  of  all  that  part 
of  Switzerland  which  lies  north  of  the  LaJce  of 
Geneva  and  the  Bernese  Alps  is  carried  to  the 
Rhine  by  the  Aar,  which  joins  it  on  the  left  bank 
at  Coblenz,  one  of  the  Roman  Confluentes. 

From  Basle  the  Rhine  has  a general  north  course 
to  Bonn,  where  it  enters  the  low  country  which 
forms  a part  of  the  great  plain  of  Northern  Europe. 
This  may  be  called  the  Middle  Rhine.  In  this  part 
of  its  course  the  river  receives  few  streams  on  the 
left  bank.  The  chief  river  is  the  Mosel  (Mosella), 
which  joins  it  at  Coblenz  (Confluentes).  On  the 
right  bank  it  is  joined  by  the  Neckar  (Nicer),  the 
Main  (Moenus),  which  joins  it  at  Mainz  (Mogun- 
tiacum),  and  the  Lahn  (Laugana),  which  joins  it  at 
Niedei'lahnstein. 

Below  Bonn  the  river  has  still  a general  north 
course  past  Cologne  (Colonia  Agrippinensis)  as  far 
as  Wesel,  where  it  is  joined  on  the  right  bank  by  the 
Lippe  (Luppia),  and  higher  up  by  the  Roer  or  Ruhr 
(Kura).  Between  Cologne  and  Wesel  it  is  joined  on 
the  west  side  by  the  Erft.  From  Wesel  its  course 
is  NW.  and  then  west  to  Pannerden  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands.  At  Pannerden  it  divides  into 
two  branches,  of  which  the  southern  is  called  the 
Waal  (Vahalis),  and  the  northern  retains  the  name 
of  Rhine.  The  Waal  has  the  greater  volume  of 
water.  It  runs  westward,  and  is  joined  at  Gorcum 
on  the  left  bank  by  the  Maas  (Mosa).  The  Maas 
itself  divides  several  times  after  its  junction  with 
the  Waal.  The  main  branch  is  joined  on  the  right 
side  by  the  Lech,  a branch  which  comes  from  the 
Rhine  Proper  at  Wyck  by  Duurstede,  and  flows  past 
Rotterdam  into  the  North  Sea. 

The  Rhine,  which  was  divided  at  Pannerden, 
runs  north  to  Arnheim  (Arenacum),  above  which 
town  it  communicates  with  the  Yssel  at  Does- 
burg  by  a channel  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Fossa  Drusiana,  the  canal  of  Drusus.  [Fi.evo 
Laous.]  The  Yssel  runs  north  from  Doesburg 
to  the  Zuider  Zee,  which  it  enters  on  the  east  side 
below  the  town  of  Kampen.  The  Rhine  runs  west- 
ward from  Arnheim,  and  at  Wyck  by  Duurstede,  as 
already  said,  sends  off  the  branch  called  the  Leek, 
which  joins  the  Maas.  The  Rhine  divides  again  at 
Utrecht  (Trajectum)  : one  branch  called  the  Vecht 
runs  northward  into  the  Zuider  Zee ; the  other, 
the  Rhine,  or  Old  Rhine,  continues  its  course  with 
diminished  volume,  and  passing  by  Leiden  enters 
the  North  Sea  at  Katxoyck.  The  whole  course  of 
the  Rhine  is  estimated  at  about  950  miles. 

The  delta  of  the  Rhine  lies  between  the  Yssel, 
which  flows  into  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  the  Mam,  if 
we  look  at  it  simply  as  determined  by  mere  boun- 
daries. But  all  this  surface  is  not  alluvial  ground, 
for  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Utrecht  and 
that  part  of  Guelderland  which  is  between  the 
Rhine,  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  the  Yssel  contains  small 
elevations  which  are  not  alluvial. 

This  description  of  the  Rhine  is  necessary  in 
order  to  understand  what  the  ancient  writers  have 
said  of  it. 

The  first  description  of  the  Rhine  that  we  possess 
from  any  good  authority  is  Caesar’s,  though  he  had 
not  seen  much  of  it.  He  says  {B.  G.  iv.  15)  that 
it  rises  in  the  Alpine  regions  of  the  Lepontii,  and 
passes  in  a long  course  along  the  boundaries  of  the 
Nantuates,  Helvetii,  Sequani,  Mediomatrici,  Triboci, 
and  Treviri,  in  a rapid  course.  The  name  Nantuates 
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is  corrupt  [Nantuates].  If  we  make  tlie  limits 
of  the  Treviri  extend  nearly  to  the  Netherlands  or 
the  commencement  of  the  low  country,  Caesar  has 
shown  pretty  clearly  the  place  where  the  Rhine 
enters  the  great  plain.  On  approaching  the  ocean, 
he  says,  it  forms  many  islands,  and  enters  the  sea 
by  several  mouths  (capita).  He  knew  that  the 
Rhine  divided  into  two  main  branches  near  the 
sea ; and  he  says  that  one  of  the  branches  named 
the  Vahalis  (Waal)  joined  the  Mosa  (Maas),  and 
formed  the  Insula  Batavorum  [Batavokum  In- 
sula]. He  speaks  of  the  rapidity  of  the  river,  and 
its  breadth  and  depth  in  that  part  where  he  built 
his  wooden  bridge  over  it.  (B.  G.  iv.  17.)  He 
made  the  bridge  between  Coblenz  and  Andernach, 
higher  up  than  the  place  where  the  river  enters  the 
low  country.  He  crossed  the  Rhine  a second  time 
by  a bridge  which  he  constructed  a little  higher  up 
than  the  first  bridge.  (B.  G.  vi.  9.) 

Those  persons,  and  Caesar  of  course,  who  said 
that  the  Rhine  had  more  than  two  outlets  were 
criticised  by  Asinius  Pollio  (Strab.  iv.  p.  192)  ; and 
Virgil  (Aen.  viii.  724,  Rhenique  bicornis)  follows 
Pollio’s  authorityv  But  if  the  Mosa  divided  as  it 
does  now,  Caesar  was  right  and  Pollio  was  wrong. 

Strabo,  who  had  some  other  authorities  for  his 
description  of  the  Rhine  besides  Caesar,  and  perhaps 
besides  Caesar  and  Pollio,  does  not  admit  Pollio’s 
statement  of  the  Rhine  having  a course  of  6000 
stadia;  and  yet  Pollio’s  estimate  is  .much  below  the 
truth.  Strabo  says  that  the  length  of  the  river  in 
a right  line  is  not  much  a’oove  one-half  of  Pollio’s 
estimate,  and  that  if  we  add  1000  stadia  for  the 
windings,  that  will  be  enough.  This  assertion  and 
his  argument  founded  on  the  rapidity  of  the  stream, 
show  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  great  circuit  that 
the  Rhine  makes  between  its  source  and  Basle.  He 
knew,  however,  that  it  flowed  north,  but  unluckily 
he  supposed  the  Seine  also  to  flow  north.  He  also 
made  the  great  mistake  of  affirming  that  the  county 
of  Kent  may  be  seen  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine. 
He  says  that  the  Rhine  had  several  sources,  and  he 
places  them  in  the  Adulas,  a part  of  the  Alps. 
In  the  same  mountain  mass  he  places  the  source  of 
the  Aduas,  or  Addua  (Adda),  which  flows  south 
into  the  lake  Larius  (Logo  di  Como).  [Addua.] 

The  most  difiScult  question  about  the  Rhine  is  the 
outlets.  When  Pliny  and  Tacitus  wrote,  Drusus 
the  brother  of  Tiberius  had  been  on  the  lower  Rhine, 
and  also  Germanicus,  the  son  of  Drusus,  and  other 
Roman  commanders.  Pliny  (iv.  14)  speaks  of 
the  Rhenus  and  the  Mosa  as  two  distinct  rivers. 
In  another  passage  (iv.  15)  he  says  that  the 
Rhine  has  three  outlets : the  western,  named  Helium, 
flows  into  the  Mosa;  the  most  northerly,  named 
Flevum,  flows  into  the  lakes  (Zuider  Zee) ; and  the 
middle  branch,  which  is  of  moderate  size,  retains 
the  name  Rhenus.  He  supposed  that  there  were 
islands  in  the  Rhine  between  the  Helium  and  the 
Flevum;  and  the  Batavorum  Insula,  in  which  were 
the  Canninefates  also,  is  one  of  them.  He  also 
places  between  these  two  branches  the  islands  of  the 
Frisii,  Chauci,  Frisiabones,  Sturii,  and  Marsacii. 
The  Flevum  of  Pliny  corresponds  to  the  Flevo  of 
Mela  [Flevo  Lacus],  who  mentions  this  branch 
and  only  another,  which  he  calls  the  Rhenus,  which 
corresponds  to  Pliny’s  Rhenus.  Mela  mentions  no 
Other  outlets.  He  considered  the  third  to  be  the 
Mosa,  we  may  suppose,  if  he  knew  anything  about 
it 

Tacitus  (Ann.  ii.  6)  observes  that  the  Rhine 
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divides  into  two  branches  at  the  head  of  the  Bata- 
vonina  Insula.  The  branch  which  flows  along  the 
German  bank  keeps  its  name  and  its  rapid  course  to 
the  Ocean.  The  branch  which  flows  on  the  Gallic 
bank  is  broader  and  less  rapid:  this  is  the  Vahalis 
(IFaaZ),  which  flows  into  the  Mosa.  (^Hist.  v.  2-3.) 
[Batavorum  Insula.]  He  knows  only  two  out- 
lets of  the  Rhine,  and  one  of  them  is  through  the 
Mosa.  The  Rhine,  as  he  calls  the  eastern  branch, 
is  the  boundary  between  Gallia  and  Germania.  East 
of  this  eastern  branch  he  places  the  Frisii  (^Ann. 
iv.  72) ; and  herein  he  agrees  with  Pliny,  who 
places  them  between  the  Middle  Rhine  and  the 
Flevum.  Accordingly  the  Rhenus  of  Tacitus  is 
the  Rhenus  of  Mela  and  Pliny. 

This  third  branch  of  the  Rhine  seems  to  be  that 
which  Tacitus  calls  the  work  of  Dr  us  us  (^Ann.  ii. 
6),  and  which  Seutonius  (^Clauditts,  c.  1)  mentions 
without  saying  where  it  was:  “Drusus  trans  Rhenum 
fossas  novi  et  immensi  operis  effecit,  quae  nunc  adhuc 
Drusinae  vocantur.”  Germanicus  in  his  expedition 
against  the  northern  Germans  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  6),  or- 
dered his  fleet  to  assemble  at  the  Batavorum  Insula, 
whence  it  sailed  through  the  Fossa  Drusiana,  and 
the  lakes  into  the  Ocean  and  to  the  river  Amisia 
(A»w).  This  course  was  probably  taken  to  avoid 
the  navigation  along  the  sea-coast  of  Holland.  On 
a former  occasion  Germanicus  had  taken  the  same 
course  (^Ann.  i.  60),  and  his  father  Drusus  had 
done  the  same. 

Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  § 4),  who  wrote  after  Tacitus  and 
Pliny,  is  acquainted  with  three  outlets  of  the  Rhine. 
He  places  first  the  outlet  of  the  Mosa  in  24°  40' 
long.,  53°  20'  lat.  He  then  comes  to  the  Batavi 
and  to  Lugdunum,  which  town  he  places  in  26°  30' 
long.,  53°  20'  lat.  The  western  mouth  of  the  Rhine 
is  in  26°  45'  long.,  53°  20'  lat.  The  middle  mouth 
is  in  27°  long.,  53° 30'  lat.;  and  the  eastern  in  28° 
long.,  54°  lat.  His  absolute  numbers  are  incorrect, 
and  they  may  be  relatively  incorrect  also.  His 
western  outlet  is  a little  east  of  Lugdunum,  and 
this  should  be  the  Old  Rhine  or  Rhine  Proper. 
The  middle  mouth  is  further  east,  and  the  eastern 
mouth  further  east  still.  The  eastern  mouth  may 
be  the  Yssel,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  Ptolemy’s 
middle  mouth  is.  Gosselin  supposes  that  Ptolemy’s 
western  mouth  may  have  been  about  Zandwoord. 
He  further  supposes  that  the  Middle  Mouth  ac- 
cording to  his  measures  was  about  the  latitude  of 
BaJckum,  about  4 leagues  above  Zandwoord^  and 
he  adds  that  this  mouth  was  not  known  to  those 
writers  who  preceded  Ptolemy,  and  we  may  con- 
jecture that  it  was  little  used,  and  was  the  first 
of  the  outlets  that  ceased  to  be  navigable,  'fhe 
third  mouth  he  supposes  to  correspond  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Vlie.  But  nothing  can  be  more  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  than  this  explanation,  founded 
on  Ptolemy’s  measurements  and  pure  conjecture. 
So  much  as  this  is  plain.  Ptolemy  does  not  reckon 
the  Mosa  as  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  Rhine,  as  the 
Roman  writers  do;  and  he  makes  three  outlets  be- 
sides the  outlet  of  the  Mosa. 

This  country  of  swamps,  rivers,  and  forests  through 
which  the  Lower  Rhine  flowed  has  certaiidy  under- 
gone great  changes  since  the  Roman  period,  owing 
to  tlie  floods  of  the  Rhine  and  the  inundations  of 
the  sea,  and  it  is  very  difficult,  perhaps  impossible, 
to  make  the  ancient  descriptions  agree  with  the 
modern  localities.  Still  it  was  a fixed  opinion  that 
the  Rhine  divided  into  two  great  branches,  as  Caesar 
says,  and  this  was  the  division  of  the  Rhine  from 
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the  Waal  at  Pannerden,  or  wherever  it  may  have 
been  in  former  times.  One  of  the  great  outlets  was 
that  which  we  call  the  Maas  that  flows  by  Rotter- 
dam: the  other  was  the  Rhine  Proper  that  entered  the 
sea  near  Leiden,  and  it  was  the  stream  from  Pan- 
nerden  to  Leiden  that  formed  the  boundary  between 
Gallia  and  Germania.  (Servius,  ad  Aeneid.  viii. 
727.)  Ptolemy  places  all  his  three  outlets  in  Gal- 
lia, and  it  is  the  eastern  mouth  which  he  makes 
the  boundary  between  Roman  Gallia  and  Great  Ger- 
mania (ii.  11.  § 1).  If  his  eastern  mouth  is  the 
Yssel,  he  makes  this  river  from  Amheim  to  the 
outlet  of  the  Yssel  the  eastern  limit  of  Roman 
Gallia  in  his  time.  This  may  be  so,  but  it  was 
not  so  that  Pliny  and  Tacitus  understood  the  boun- 
dary. Whatever  changes  may  have  taken  place 
in  the  Delta  of  the  Rhine,  D’Anville’s  conclusion 
is  just,  when  he  says  that  we  can  explain  the 
ancient  condition  of  the  places  sufficiently  to  make 
it  agree  with  the  statements  of  the  ancient  authors. 

The  floods  of  the  Rhine  have  been  kept  in  their 
limits  by  embankments  of  earth  which  begin  at 
Wesel,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Dusseldorf,  and 
extend  along  the  Rhine  and  its  branches  to  the  sea. 
The  Romans  began  these  works.  In  the  time  of 
Nero,  Pompeius  Paullinus,  to  keep  his  soldiers  em- 
ployed, finished  an  embankment  (“  agger  ”)  on  the 
Rhine  which  Drusus  had  begun  sixty-three  years 
before.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  53.)  It  has  sometimes  been 
supposed  that  this  “ agger  ” is  the  “ moles  ” which 
Civilis  broke  down  in  the  war  which  he  carried  on 
against  the  Romans  on  the’  Lower  Rhine.  (Tac.  Hist. 
v.  19.)  The  consequence  of  throwing  down  this 
“ moles  ” was  to  leave  nearly  dry  the  channel  between 
the  Batavorum  Insula  and  Germania,  which  channel 
is  the  Proper  Rhine.  The  effect  of  throwing  down 
the  “ moles  ” was  the  same  as  if  the  river  had  been 
driven  back  (“  velut  abacto  amne  ”).  This  could  not 
have  been  effected  by  destroying  an  embankment  ; 
but  if  the  “ moles  ” of  Drusus  was  a dike  which  pro- 
jected into  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
most  of  the  water  from  going  down  the  Waal,  and 
for  maintaining  the  channel  of  the  Rhine  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Batavorum  Insula,  we  can  understand 
why  Civilis  destroyed  and  why  Drusus  had  con- 
structed it.  Drusus  constructed  it  to  keep  the 
channel  full  on  the  north  side  of  the  Batavorum 
Insula,  and  to  maintain  this  as  a frontier  against 
the  Germans  ; and  so  we  have  another  proof  that 
the  Rhine  Proper  or  the  Middle  Rhine  was  the 
boundary  between  Gallia  and  Germania  in  this  part, 
as  every  passage  of  Tacitus  shows  in  which  he 
speaks  of  it.  Civilis  destroyed  the  “ moles  ” to  stop 
the  Romans  in  their  pursuit  of  him  ; for  they  were 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  and  had  no  boats 
there  to  make  a bridge  with.  Ukert  understands  it 
so,  and  he  is  probably  right. 

Another  great  Roman  work  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Rhine  was  the  canal  of  Corbulo.  The  Roman  con- 
querors left  durable  monuments  of  their  dominion  in 
all  the  countries  which  they  invaded,  even  in  the 
watery  regions  of  the  Rhine,  where  they  had  to  fight 
with  floods,  with  the  tempests  of  the  ocean,  and  a war- 
like people  whose  home  was  in  the  marshes  and 
forests. 

The  Rhine  was  the  great  frontier  of  the  Romans 
against  the  German  tribes.  All  the  cities  on  the 
west  or  Gallic  side,  from  Leiden  to  Basle,  were  either 
of  their  foundation  or  were  strengthened  and  fortified 
by  them.  In  the  time  of  Tiberius  eight  legions 
guarded  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine. 
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This  article  may  be  read  with  the  articles  Bata- 
voRUM  Insula,  Flevo  Lacus,  Fossa  Corbulo- 
Nis,  Mosa,  Mosella,  and  Gallia  Transalpina. 

(D’Anville,  Notice,  (f-c.,  “ Rhenus  ” ; Penny  Cy- 
clopaedia, art.  “Rhine”;  and  Ukert,  Gallien, — who 
has  collected  all  the  ancient  and  many  modern  au- 
thorities.) [G.  L.] 

RHENUS  (Reno'),  a river  of  Gallia  Cispadana, 
and  one  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Padus. 
(Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20.)  It  flowed  within  about  a mile 
of  the  walls  of  Bononia  (Bologna),  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  city,  and  is  celebrated  in  history  on  account 
of  the  interview  between  Antony,  Octavian,  and  Le- 
pidus,  which  is  generally  believed  to  have  taken  place 
in  a small  island  formed  by  its  waters.  [Bononia.] 
It  has  its  sources  in  the  Apennines  nearly  50  miles 
above  Bologna,  and  is  a considerable  stream,  though 
called  by  Silius  Italicus  “ parvus,”  to  distinguish  it 
from  its  far  greater  namesake,  the  Rhine.  (Sil.  Ital. 
viii.  599.)  In  the  time  of  Pliny  it  is  probable  that 
it  discharged  its  waters  into  the  principal  channel  of 
the  Padus,  but  at  the  present  day  they  are  turned 
aside  into  an  artificial  channel  before  reaching  that 
river,  and  are  thus  carried  into  the  arm  now  known 
as  the  Po  di  Primaro.  Hence  the  mouth  of  that 
branch  of  the  Po  is  now  called  the  Foce  del  Reno. 
Pliny  tells  us  that  the  reeds  which  grew  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhenus  were  superior  to  all  others  for  making 
aiTow.s.  (Plin.  xvi.  36.  s.  65.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

RHESAENA  ('PeVatvo,  Ptol.  v.  18.  § \ 3;‘T?eaiua, 
Steph.  B.  s.  V. ; Amm.  Marc,  xxxii.  5 ; Ressaina, 
Tab.  Pent. ; Rasin,  Notit.  Imp. : Eth.  ‘Peaivdrrjs, 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.),  a town  of  considerable  importance 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  Mesopotamia  ; it  was  si- 
tuated near  the  sources  of  the  Chaboras  (Khahur),  on 
the  great  road  which  led  from  Carrhae  to  Nicepho- 
rium,  about  88  miles  from  Nisibis  and  40  from 
Dara.  (Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  19,  de  Aedif.  ii.  2.)  It 
was  near  this  town  that  Gordian  the  Younger  fell  in 
a battle  with  the  Persians.  (Amm.  Marc.  1.  c.)  A 
coin  exists  of  the  emperor  Decius,  bearing  the  legend 
CEn.  KOA.  PHCAINHCIflN.,  which  may  in  all 
probability  be  referred  to  this  town.  In  the  Notit. 
Imp.  the  place  is  subject  to  the  government  of  the 
Dux  Osrhoenae  (Notit.  Dign.  ed.  Booking,  i.  p.  400), 
and  a bishop  of  Resaina  is  mentioned  among  those 
who  subscribed  their  names  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea. 
Under  Theodosius,  the  town  appears  to  have  been 
partially  rebuilt,  and  to  have  received  the  title  of 
Theodosiopolis.  (Hierocl.  p.  793.)  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  at  present  represented  by 
Ras-al-Ain,  a considerable  entrepot  of  commerce 
in  the  province  of  Diarhehr.  It  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  the  troops  of  Timur,  in  a.  d.  1393. 
(D’Herbelot,  Diet.  Orient,  i.  p.  140,  iii.  p.  112  ; 
Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  390.)  [V.] 


RHETICO,  a mountain  of  Germany,  mentioned 
only  by  Pomp.  Mela  (iii.  3),  along  with  Mount 
Taunus.  As  no  particulars  arc  stated  it  is  imi>os- 


sible  to  identify  it,  and  German  writers  are  so  divided 
in  their  opinions  that  some  take  Rhetico  to  be  the 
name  of  the  Siebengebirge,  near  Bonn,  while  others 
identify  it  with  a mountain  in  the  Tirol.  [L.  S.] 
RHIDAGUS  (Curt.  vi.  4.  § 7),  a river  of  Hyr- 
cania,  which  flows  from  the  mountains  NW.  to  the 
Caspian.  Alexander  crossed  it  on  his  march  in 
pursuit  of  Dareius.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Choatres  of  Ammianus  (xxiii.  24),  and  may 
perhaps  be  represented  by  the  present  Adjisu.  [V.] 
RHINOCORU'RA  or  RHINOCOLU'RA  ('Pii^o- 
h6povpa,  Polyb.  Ptol.  Joseph.;  'PivoK6\ovp Strab. : 
Eth.  'PivoKovpdipos,  'PivoKovpovp'iTr}s),  a maritime 
city  on  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  con- 
sequently reckoned  sometimes  to  one  country,  some- 
times to  the  other.  Strabo,  going  south,  reckons 
Gaza,  Raphia,  Rhinocolura  (xvi.  p.  759);  Polybius, 
going  north,  reckons  it  to  Egypt,  calling  Raphia  the 
first  city  of  Coelesyria  (v.  80).  Ptolemy  also 
reckons  it  to  Egypt,  and  places  it  in  the  district  of 
Cassiotis  (iv.  5.  § 12),  between  Ostraci.ne  and  An- 
thedon.  The  Itinerarium  Antonini  (p.  151)  places 
it  xxii.  M.P.  south  of  Rafia,  and  the  same  distance 
north  of  Ostracena.  The  following  curious  account 
of  its  origin  and  name  is  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus. 
Actisanes,  king  of  Aethiopia,  having  conquered 
Egypt,  with  a view  to  the  .suppression  of  crime  in  his 
newly-acquired  dominion,  collected  together  all  the 
suspected  thieves  in  the  country,  and,  after  judicial 
conviction,  cut  ofi"  their  noses  and  sent  them  to 
colonise  a city  which  he  had  built  for  them  on  the 
extremity  of  the  desert,  called,  from  their  mishap, 
Rhinocolura  (quasi  pivos  KuXovpoizzzcvrti,  al.  wei- 
paadai),  situated  on  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
near  the  shore;  and  from  its  situation  destitute  of 
nearly  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  soil  around  it 
was  salt,  and  the  small  supply  of  well  water  within 
the  walls  was  bitter.  Necessity,  the  mother  of 
invention,  led  the  inhabitants  to  adopt  the  following 
novel  expedient  for  their  sustenance.  They  col- 
lected a quantity  of  reeds,  and,  splitting  them  very 
fine,  they  wove  them  into  nets,  which  they  stretched 
for  many  stadia  along  the  sea-shore,  and  so  snared 
large  quantities  of  quails  as  they  came  in  vast 
fiights  from  the  sea  (i.  60).  Strabo  copies  this  ac- 
count of  its  origin  (1.  c.);  Seneca  ascribes  the  act 
to  a Persian  king,  and  assigns  the  city  to  Syria 
(de  Ira,  iii.  20).  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  781)  mentions  it 
as  having  been  the  great  emporium  of  Indian  and 
Arabian  merchandise,  wliich  was  discharged  at 
Leuce  Come,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
whence  it  was  conveyed,  viS,  Petra,  to  Rhinocolura, 
and  thence  dispersed  to  all  quarters.  In  his  day, 
however,  the  tide  of  commerce  flowed  chiefly  down 
the  Nile  to  Alexandria.  The  name  occurs  in  Jose- 
phus, but  unconnected  with  any  important  event. 
It  is  known  to  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  as 
the  division  between  the  possessions  of  the  sons  of 
Noah.  S.  Jerome  states  that  the  “ River  of  Egypt  ” 
flowed  between  this  city  and  Pelusium  (Reland, 
Palaest.  pp.  285,  286,  969 — 972);  and  in  one  pas- 
sage the  LXX.  translate  “ the  River  of  Egypt  ” 
by  Rhinocorura.  (Isaiah,  xxvii.  12.)  It  is  re- 
markable that  this  penal  colony,  founded  for  muti- 
lated convicts, should  have  become  fruitful  in  saints; 
and  its  worthy  and  exemplary  bishop  Melas,  in  the 
time  of  the  Arian  persecution,  who  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Solon,  became  the  founder  of  a succession 
of  religious  men,  which,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Sozomen,  continued  to  his  time.  (Hist.  Eccles. 
' vii.  31.)  Rliinocorura  is  now  El~Arish,  as  the 
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River  of  Egypt  is  Wady-el-Arish.  The  village  is 
situated  on  an  eminence  about  half  a mile  from  the 
sea,  and  is  for  the  most  part  enclosed  within  a wall 
of  considerable  thickness.  There  are  some  Roman 
ruins,  such  as  marble  columns,  &c.,  and  a very  fine 
well  of  good  water.  (Irby  and  Mangles,  Travels, 
p.  174,  October  7.)  [Gr»  W.] 

RHIPE.  [Enispe.] 

RHIPAEI  MONTES  (t^  'PtTrata  opTj),  a name 
applied  by  Grecian  fancy  to  a mountain  chain  whose 
peaks  rose  to  the  N.  of  the  known  world.  It  is 
probably  connected  with  the  word  pivai,  or  the  chill 
rushing  blasts  of  Bop4as,  the  mountain  wind  or 
“ tramontana  ” of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  which 
was  conceived  to  issue  from  the  caverns  of  this 
mountain  range.  Hence  arose  the  notion  of  the 
happiness  of  those  living  beyond  these  mountains  — 
the  only  place  exempt  from  the  northern  blasts.  In 
fact  they  appear  in  this  form  of  'PtTral,  in  Aleman 
(^Fragm.  p.  80,  ed.  Welcker),  a lyric  poet  of  the 
7th  century  b.  c.,  who  is  the  first  to  mention  them. 
The  contemporary  writers  Damastes  of  Sigeum  (a^. 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  'TTrepgdpeot)  and  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos 
(op.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  305)  agree  in  their 
statements  in  placing  beyond  the  fabled  tribes  of  the 
N.  the  Rhi  paean  mountains  from  which  the  north 
wind  blows,  and  on  the  other  side  of  these,  on  the 
sea-coast,  the  Hyperboreans.  The  legends  connected 
with  this  imagined  range  of  mountains  lingered  for 
a long  period  in  Grecian  literature,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  statements  of  Hecataeus  of  Abdera  (ap. 
Aelian.  H.  A.  xi.  1)  and  Aristotle  (Met.  i.  13; 
comp.  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  1248;  Schol.  ad  loc.]  Strab. 
vii.  pp.  295,  299.)  Herodotus  knows  nothing  of  the 
Rhipaeau  mountains  or  the  Alps,  though  the  positive 
geography  of  the  N.  begins  with  him.  It  would  be 
an  idle  inquiry  to  identify  the  Rhipaean  range  with 
any  actual  chain.  As  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks 
advanced,  the  geographical  ‘‘mythus”  was  moved 
further  and  further  to  the  N.  till  it  reached  the 
48  th  degree  of  latitude  N.  of  the  Maeotic  lake  and 
the  Caspian,  between  the  Bon,  the  Volga,  and  the 
Jaik,  where  Europe  and  Asia  melt  as  it  were  into 
each  other  in  wide  \ lains  or  steppes.  These  “ moun- 
tains of  the  winds”  followed  in  the  train  of  the 
meteorological  “ mythus”  of  the  Hyperboreans  which 
wandered  with  Heracles  far  to  the  W.  Geogra- 
phical discovery  embodied  the  picture  which  the 
imagination  had  formed.  Poseidonius  (ap.  Athen. 
vi.  p.  223,  d.)  seems  to  have  considered  this  range 
to  be  the  Alps.  The  Roman  poets,  borrowing  from 
the  Greeks,  made  the  Rhipaean  chain  the  extreme 
limit  to  the  N.  (Virg.  Georg,  i.  240;  Propert.  i.  6. 3; 
Sil.  It.  xi.  459);  and  Lucan  (iii.  273)  places  the 
sources  of  the  Tanais  in  this  chain.  (Comp.  Mela, 
i.  19.  § 18;  Plin.  iv.  24;  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  §38; 
Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  6 ; Sid.  Apoll.  ii.  343 ; Jornand. 
Get.  16;  Oros.  i.  2.)  In  the  earlier  writers  the 
form  is  Ripaei,  but  with  Pliny  and  those  who 
followed  him  the  p becomes  aspirated.  In  the 
geography  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  5.  §§  15, 19)  and  Mar- 
cian  (Peripl.  § 39,  ed.  Didot)  the  Rhipaean  chain 
appears  to  be  that  gently  rising  ground  which 
divides  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Baltic  from 
those  which  run  to  the  Euxine.  [E.  B.  J.] 

RHISPIA  ('Pio-TTi'a),  a place  in  Upper  Pannonia, 
of  uncertain  site  (Ptol.  ii.  15.  § 4;  Orelli,  In- 
script. n.  4991),  though  it  is  commonly  identified 
with  Czur.  (Schbnwisner,  Antiquitates  Sabariae, 
V 41.)  [L.  S.] 

RHITHTMNA  ('P'i6ufj.va),  a town  of  Crete,  which 
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is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  17.  § 7)  and  Pliny 
(iv.  20)  as  the  first  town  on  the  N.  coast  to  the  E.  of 
Amphimalla,  and  is  spoken  of  as  a Cretan  city  by 
Steph.  B.,  in  whose  text  its  name  is  written  Rhi- 
thymnia  ('PiOvp.pia:  Eth.  'PiQvixvi6.ti]s,'ViQvixvios\ 
It  is  also  alluded  to  by  Lycophron  (76).  The 
modern  RMthymnos  or  Retimo  retains  the  name  of 
the  ancient  city  upon  the  site  of  which  it  stands. 
Eckhel  (Numi  Vet.  Anecdoti,  p.  155;  comp.  Rasche, 
vol.  iv.  pt.  i.  p.  1024)  first  assigned  to  Rhithymna 
its  ancient  coins;  maritime  emblems  are  found  on 
them.  (Pashley,  Crete,  vol.  i.  p.  101.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


RHIUM  ('Ptov).  1.  A promontory  in  Achaia. 
[Vol.I.  p.  13,a.] 

2.  A town  in  Messenia,  in  the  Thuriate  gulf,  and 
also  the  name  of  one  of  the  five  divisions  into  which 
Cresphontes  is  said  to  have  divided  Messenia. 
(Strab.  viii.  pp.  360, 361.)  Strabo  describes  Rhium 
as  over  against  Taenarum  (aitivavriov  Taiudpov), 
which  is  not  a very  accurate  expression,  as  hardly 
any  place  on  the  western  coast,  except  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  Acritas,  is  in  sight  from  Taenarum.  (Le^e, 
Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  459.) 

RHIUSIAVA.  [Riusiava.] 

RHIZANA  ('P<(ava,  Ptol.  vi.  21.  § 2;  'PiQiva, 
Marcian,  Peripl.  i.  § 33,  ed.  Muller),  a town  on  the 
coast  of  Gedrosia,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  most  western  mouth  of  the  Indus.  The  diffe- 
rences between  Ptolemy  and  Marcian  with  regard 
to  distances  do  not  seem  here  reconcileable.  [V.] 

RHIZE'NIA  ('Pi(ijj/to,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  a town  of 
Crete  of  which  nothing  is  known;  there  is  an 
“ eparkhfa  ” now  called  Rhizo-kastron,  but  it  is  a 
mere  guess  to  identify  it  with  this.  [E.  B.  J.] 

RHIZIUS  ('Pt(ios),  a small  coast  river  of  Pontus, 
between  the  Iris  and  Acampsis,  still  bearing  the 
name  of  Rizeh.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  7 ; 
Anonym.  Peripl.  P,  E.  p.  12.)  [L.  S.] 

RHIZON  ('PlCcvv,  Polyb.  ii.  11;  Strab.  vii.  p.  316; 
Liv.  xlv.  26;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.-,  'PiQiva,  Ptol.  ii.  17. 
§ 12;  Rhizinium,  Plin.  iii.  26;  Rucimum,  Geogr. 
Rav.  V.  14;  ad  Zizio  [ad  Rhisio?],  Pent.  Tab.\  a 
town  of  Dalmatia,  situated  upon  a gulf  which  bore 
the  name  of  Rhizonicus  Sinus  (’Pi^oviKhs  kSXttos, 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  314,316;  Ptol.  ii.  17.  § 5).  Teuta, 
the  Illyrian  queen,  took  refuge  in  this  her  last 
stronghold,  and  obtained  peace  upon  the  conqueror’s 
terms.  Scylax  (p.  9)  has  a river  Rhizus  ('Pi(ovs, 
comp.  Polyb.  1.  c. ; Philo,  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  BovdSr)'), 
but  this  can  be  no  other  than  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro, 
celebrated  for  its  grand  scenery,  which  gives  this 
gulf  with  its  six  mouths  the  appearance  of  an  inland 
lake,  and  hence  the  mistake  of  Scylax,  and  Polybius, 
who  says  that  Rhizon  was  at  a distance  from  the 
sea.  In  Risano,  standing  on  rising  ground  at  tlie 
extremity  of  a beautiful  bay  that  runs  to  the  N. 
from  Perasto,  are  remains  of  the  Roman  colony.  A 
Mosaic  pavement  and  coins  have  been  found  there. 
Near  Risano  is  a cavern  from  which  a torrent  runs 
in  winter,  and  falls  into  the  bay,  but  it  is  not  known 
whether  this  be  the  Dalmatian  cavern  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (ii.  44).  It  is  here  that  Cadmus  is  said  to 
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have  retired  among  the  Enchelees.  (Scylax,  1.  c.) 
Whether  the  Phoenicians  had  reached  the  E.  shore 
of  the  Adriatic  does  not  appear,  but  it  could  only  be 
ft-om  traces  of  Phoenician  settlements  that  this  term 
was  assigned  to  his  wanderings.  (Wilkinson,  Dal- 
matia, vol.  i.  p.  381;  Neigebaur,  Die  Siid-Slaven, 
p.  30.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

KHIZONICUS  SINUS.  [Rhizon.] 
RHIZO'PHAGI  AETHIOPES  C^^Co^pdyoi,  Dio- 
dor. iii.  23  ; Strab.  xvii.  p.  770,  seq. ; Ptol.  iv.  8.  § 
29),  one  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  Aethiopia,  whom 
the  Greeks  named  after  the  diet  peculiar  to  them. 
The  root-eating  Aethiopians  dwelt  above  Meroe,  on 
either  bank  of  the  Astaboras  (Tacazze),  and  de- 
rived their  principal  sustenance  from  a kind  of  cake 
or  polenta,  made  from  the  reeds  and  bulrushes  that 
covered  that  alluvial  region.  The  roots  were  first 
scrupulously  cleansed,  then  powdered  between  stones, 
and  the  pulp  thus  obtained  was  dried  in  the  sun.  The 
Rhizophagi  are  described  as  a mild  and  harmless  race, 
living  in  amity  with  their  neighbours,  and,  probably 
because  they  had  nothing  to  lose,  unmolested  by  them. 
Their  only  foes  were  lions,  who  sometimes  com- 
mitted the  greatest  havoc  among  this  unarmed  race; 
and  their  best  friends,  according  to  Diodorus  (comp. 
Agatharch.  ap.  Hudson,  Geog.  Graec.  Min.  p.  37), 
were  a species  of  gnat,  or  more  probably  gadfly, 
which  at  the  summer  solstice  (uTrb  avaroK^v 
rod  Kvvbs)  assailed  the  lions  in  such  numbers,  that 
they  fled  from  the  marshes,  and  permitted  the  Rhi- 
zophagi to  recruit  their  losses.  The  site  of  this 
obscure  tribe  probably  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
Skihos  (Bruce,  Travels,  vol.  iii.  pp.  69 — 72),  who 
now  occupy  the  southern  part  of  the  teriitory  of 
Taka  or  A tbara,  on  the  uj>per  Tacazze.  [W.  B.  D.] 
RHIZUS  ('P/^oOs),  a port-town  of  Pontus,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Rhizius,  about  120  stadia  to  the 
east  of  the  river  Calus,  and  30  stadia  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Ascurus.  In  the  time  of  Procopius 
(^Bell.  Goth.  iv.  2)  the  place  had  risen  to  consider- 
able importance,  so  that  Justinian  surrounded  it 
with  strong  fortifications.  The  Table  mentions  on 
its  site  a place  under  the  name  of  Reila,  which  is  pro- 
bably only  a corruption  of  the  right  name,  which 
still  exists  in  the  form  of  Rizeh,  though  the  place 
is  also  called  Irrish.  (Comp.  Procop.  de  Aed. 
iii.  4;  Ptol.  V.  6.  § 6.)  [L.  S.] 

RHIZUS  ('Pi^oGs:  Eth.  Vi^ovvtios'),  a town  of 
Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  whose  inhabitants  were 
transported  to  Demetrias  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
latter  city.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  436,  443 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16.)  We  learn  from  Scylax  (p.  24) 
that  Rhizus  was  outside  the  Pagasaean  gulf  upon 
the  exterior  shore;  but  its  exact  position  is  uncer- 
tain. Leake  places  it  at  the  ruins  eastward  of 
Nekhdri  {Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  383). 

RHOCCA  ('Pd/c/ca),a  town  of  Crete,  whei’e  there  was 
a temple  to  Artemis  Rhoccaea  (Aelian,  N.  A.  xii.  22). 
Pococke  (vol.  ii.  p.  247)  found  remains  at  the  village 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  Rhokka,  to  the  S.  of 
the  ancient  Methymna;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  this  is  the  site  of  Rhocca,  which,  as  is  shown 
by  Aelian  {N.  A.  xiv.  20),  was  near  Methymna 
(Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  391;  Pashley,  Crete,  vol.  ii. 
p.  41.)  [E.B.J.] 

RHODA  or  RHODUS  {'P65v,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.; 
Rhoda,  Mela,  ii.  6 ; Liv.  xxxiv.  8 ; ‘PGSos,  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  654;  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  504;  called  by 
Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 20,  'PobtroXis,  where  we  should  pro- 
bably read  'P^St;  tt6Xi5'),  a Greek  emporium  on  the 
coast  of  the  ludigeLae  in  Hispuniu  Tarraconensis, 
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founded  according  to  Strabo  (/.  c.)  by  the  Rhodians, 
and  subsequently  taken  possession  of  by  the  lilas- 
siliots.  It  is  the  modern  Rosas  ; but  tradition  says 
that  the  old  town  lay  towards  the  headland  at  San 
Pedro  de  Roda.  (Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain,  p, 
249 ; comp.  Meurs.  Rhod.  i.  28 ; Marca,  Hisp.  ii. 
18;  Martin,  Hist,  des  Gaules,  p.  218;  Florez,  Med. 
iii.  p.  114;  Mionnet,  i.  p.  148.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

RHO'DANUS  ('PoSai/os:  Rhone").  The  Rhone 
rises  in  Switzerland,  in  a glacier  west  of  the  pass  of 
St.  Gothard  and  south  of  the  Gallenstock,  a moun- 
tain above  12,000  feet  high.  It  has  a general 
course,  first  SW.,  then  W.  by  S.  as  far  as  Martigny, 
the  Octodurus  of  Caesar  {B.  G.  iii.  1).  The  course 
from  Martigny  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva  forms  nearly 
a right  angle  with  the  course  of  the  river  above 
Martigny.  The  length  of  the  valley  through  which 
the  Rhone  flows  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva  is  above  90 
miles.  This  long  valley  called  Wallis,  or  the  Val- 
lais,  is  bounded  by  the  highest  Alpine  ranges:  on 
the  north  by  the  Bernese  Alps,  which  contain  the 
largest  continuous  mass  of  snow  and  ice  in  the 
Swiss  mountains,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Le- 
pontian  and  Pennine  Alps.  The  Lake  of  Geneva, 
the  Lacus  Lemannus  of  the  Romans  [Lemanus], 
which  receives  the  Rhone  at  its  eastern  extremity, 
is  more  than  1200  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  Lake  of  Geneva  lies  in  the  form  of  a crescent 
between  Switzerland  and  Savoy.  The  convex  part  of 
the  crescent  which  forms  the  north  side  is  above  50 
miles  in  length ; the  concave  or  southern  side  is  less 
than  50  miles  in  length.  The  widest  part,  which 
is  about  the  middle,  is  8 or  9 miles.  The  great- 
est depth,  which  is  near  some  high  cliffs  on  the 
south  coast,  is  stated  variously  by  different  author- 
ities, some  making  it  as  much  as  1000  feet.  The 
Rhone  enters  the  lake  at  the  east  end  a muddy 
stream,  and  the  water  flows  out  clear  at  the  western 
extremity  past  Geneva,  an  ancient  city  of  the  Al- 
iobroges.  [Geneva.] 

Below  Geneva  the  Rhone  runs  in  a rapid  course 
and  in  a SW.  direction  past  Fort  VEcluse.  Fort 
VEcluse  is  at  the  point  described  by  Caesar  {B.  G. 
i.  9)  where  the  Jura  overhangs  the  course  of  the 
Rhone.  [Heevetii.]  The  river  then  runs  south 
past  Seyssel,  and  making  a bend  turns  north  again, 
and  flowing  in  an  irregular  western  course  to  Lyon 
(Lugdunum)  is  joined  there  by  the  Saone,  the 
ancient  Arar  [Arar;  Lugdunum].  The  length 
of  the  course  of  the  Rhone  from  the  Lake  of  Ge- 
neva to  Lyon  is  about  130  miles.  The  Saone,  as 
Caesar  says,  is  a slow  river,  but  the  current  is  seen 
very  plainly  under  the  bridges  in  Lyon.  The  Rhone  is 
a rapid  stream,  and  violent  when  it  is  swelled  by 
the  rains  and  the  waters  from  the  Alpine  regions. 

From  Lyon  the  Rhone  flows  in  a general  south- 
ern course.  The  direct  distance  is  about  150  miles 
from  Lyon  to  Arles  (Arelate)  where  the  river  divides 
into  two  large  branches  which  include  the  isle  of 
Carmague.  The  whole  course  of  the  Rhone  from  the 
ice-fields  of  Switzerland  to  the  low  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  is  above  500  miles. 

The  valley  of  the  Rhone  below  Lyon  is  narrow 
on  the  west  bank  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Ar- 
deche,  and  it  is  bounded  by  high,  bare,  and  rocky 
heights.  Some  of  the  hill  slopes  are  planted  with 
vines.  All  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Rhone 
from  the  highlands  on  the  west  are  small:  they 
are  the  Ardeche,  Ceze,  Gardon  (Vardo),  and  some 
smaller  streams.  The  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  from 
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Lyon  downwards  is  generally  flat,  but  there  are 
several  parts  where  the  rocks  rise  right  above  the 
water,  and  in  these  places  the  railway  from  Lyon 
to  Marseille  is  cut  in  the  rocks  close  to  the  river. 
At  St.  Andeol,  a small  town  on  the  west  bank  above 
the  Ardeche,  the  plain  country  begins  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Khone.  On  the  east  side  the  hills  are 
seen  in  the  distance.  From  one  of  the  middle-age 
towers  built  on  the  amphitheatre  of  Arles,  there  is  a 
view  of  the  great  plain  which  lies  all  round  that 
city  to  the  north,  west,  and  east,  and  stretches  south- 
ward to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  two 
large  affluents  of  the  Khone  on  the  east  side  are  the 
Jsere  (Isara)  and  the  Durance  (Druentia). 

The  Rhone  was  earlier  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  than  any  other  of  the  large  rivers  of  Western 
Europe.  The  oldest  notices  of  this  river  must  have 
come  from  the  Phocaeans  and  the  Gi’eeks  of  Mas- 
silia.  What  Avienus  has  collected  from  some  source 
{Or.  Marit.  623 — 690)  is  unintelligible.  Pliny 
(iii.  4)  very  absurdly  derives  the  name  Rhodauus 
from  a town  which  he  names  Rhoda;  but  the  name 
Rhodauus  is  older  than  any  city,  and,  like  the  names 
of  other  European  rivers,  it  is  one  of  the  oldest 
memorials  that  we  have  of  the  languages  of  the 
West.  Polybius  (iii.  47)  supposed  that  the  Rhone 
rose  further  east  than  it  does,  but  he  knew  that  it 
flowed  down  a long  valley  {av\d>v)  to  the  west, 
though  he  does  not  mention  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
Ptolemy  (ii.  10),  the  latest  of  the  classical  geo- 
graphers, had  no  exact  notion  of  the  sources  of  the 
Rhone,  though  the  Romans  long  before  his  time 
must  have  known  where  to  look  for  them.  He 
makes  the  sources  of  the  Arar  come  from  the  Alps, 
by  which  the  Jura  is  meant,  and  in  this  statement  and 
what  he  says  of  the  course  of  the  Arar  and  Dubis  he 
may  have  followed  Strabo  (iv.  p.  186),  as  it  has  been 
supposed.  The  blunders  about  the  sources  of  this 
river  are  singular.  Mela  (iii.  3)  mentions  the  Da- 
nubius  and  Rhodauus  among  the  rivers  of  Germany; 
and  in  another  passage  he  says  that  it  rises  not  far 
from  the  sources  of  the  Ister  and  the  Rhenus  (ii.  5). 

There  is  much  difference  in  the  statements  about 
the  number  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone.  Timaeus, 
quoted  by  Strabo  (p.  183),  says  that  there  were 
five  outlets,  for  which  Polybius  reproves  Timaeus, 
and  says  there  were  only  two.  Polybius  (iii.  41) 
names  the  eastern  branch  the  Massaliotic.  Artemi- 
dorus,  as  cited  by  Strabo,  made  five  mouths.  Strabo 
does  not  state  how  many  he  supposed  that  there 
were.  He  says  that  above  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone, 
not  far  from  the  sea,  is  a lake  called  Stomalimue, 
which  some  make  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  Rhone, 
and  those  particularly  do  who  enumerate  seven  out- 
lets of  the  river.  But  he  shows  that  this  was  a 
mistaken  opinion.  Caesar  built  ships  at  Arelate 
when  he  was  going  to  besiege  Massilia,  and  he 
brought  them  down  the  river  to  that  city,  and  by 
the  eastern  branch,  as  we  may  assume. 

The  Rhone  was  navigated  by  the  people  on  its 
banks  at  the  time  when  Hannibal  with  his  army 
came  to  cross  it,  and  much  earlier.  Polybius  is  the 
earliest  extant  writer  who  has  given  us  any  precise 
information  about  this  river.  Hannibal  (b.  c.  218) 
crossed  it  at  a point  above  the  division  of  the  stream, 
and  of  course  higher  than  Arles,  for  we  assume 
tiiat  the  bifurcation  was  not  higher  than  that  city 
in  his  time,  if  it  ever  was.  (Polyb.  iii.  43.)  He 
probably  crossed  the  river  at  Beaueaire  and  below 
the  junction  of  the  Garden.  He  then  marched 
northwards  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  to  the  in- 
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sula.  [Insula  Allobrogum.]  Much  has  been 
written  on  this  passage  of  Polybius  and  on  Livy 
(xxi.),  who  also  describes  the  same  passage.  {The 
March  of  Hannibal  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Alps, 
by  H.  L.  Long,  Esq.,  1831 ; Ukert,  Gallien,  p.  561, 
&c.;  and  the  modern  writers  quoted  by  each.) 

Pliny  (iii.  4) enumerates  three  mouths  of  theRhone. 
He  calls  the  two  smaller  “ Libyca  ” (if  the  reading  is 
right) ; one  of  these  is  the  Hispaniense  os,  which  we 
may  assume  to  be  the  nearest  to  Spain;  the  other 
is  Metapinum,  and  the  third  and  largest  is  the 
Massaliot.  Some  modern  maps  represent  three 
mouths  of  the  river.  Ptolemy  (ii.  10)  mentions 
only  a western  and  an  eastern  mouth,  and  he  makes 
a mistake  in  placing  the  Fossae  Marianae  [Fossae 
Marianae]  west  of  the  western  mouth.  The 
channels  of  the  Rhone  below  Arles  may  have  been 
clianged  in  some  parts,  even  in  hist<;rical  periods,  and 
the  bed  of  the  river  above  Arlee  has  not  always  been 
where  it  is  now.  But  there  is  no  evidence  for  any 
great  changes  in  the  river’s  course  since  the  time 
when  Polybius  wrote,  though  it  is  certain  that  the 
alluvium  brought  down  the  river  must  have  en- 
larged the  Delta  of  the  Rhone. 

The  canal  of  Marius,  which  was  on  the  east  side  of 
the  eastern  outlet  of  the  Rhone,  is  described  under 
Fossa  Mariana;  and  the  stony  plain  is  described 
under  Lapidei  Campi.  [G.  L.] 

RHODANU'SIA.  Pliny  (iii.  4)  mentions  Rhoda 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis  as  a colony  of  the  Rhodii 
He  places  it  on  the  coast  east  of  Agathe  {Agde\ 
and  says  that  it  gave  the  name  to  the  Rhodanus. 
[Rhodanus.]  Hieronymus,  in  his  Prologue  to  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  copies  Pliny.  This 
may  be  the  place  which  Stephanus  {s.  v.  ’Pobavovaia') 
names  Rhodanusia,  and  calls  “a  city  in  Massalia;’’ 
by  which  the  Massiliotic  territory  must  be  meant. 
The  pas.sage  in  Strabo  (iv.  p.  180)  r^v  8e  'PSijr 
'AyaO^u  toIs,  in  which  he  intends  to  speak  of  one 
of  the  Massiliotic  settlements,  is  corrupt.  Casaubon 
{Comment,  in  Strah.  p.  83)  sometimes  thought  that 
we  ought  to  read  r^v  Se  'PdSrjv  ual  'AyaO^v  rois. 
Groskurd  {Strah.  Transl.  i.  p.  310)  thinks  that 
Pliny  has  called  this  place  Rhoda  because  he  con- 
founded it  with  Rhode  or  Rhodus  in  Iberia,  whicb 
he  does  not  mention.  He  observes  that  Scymnus 
(v.  208),  Stephanus,  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (i 
5)  rightly  name  it  Rhodanusia;  and  he  has  no  doubt 
that  Strabo  wrote  it  so.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  Strabo  did  write  it  so.  Groskurd’s  ar- 
gument is  this:  there  never  was  a town  Rhoda  in 
Gallia,  and  Strabo  mentions  the  Iberian  Rhode  or 
Rhodus.  Since  then  Strabo  is  acquainted  with  both 
places,  he  has  not  made  a mistake  like  Pliny; 
rather  must  we  with  Vossius  {Note  on  Mela,  ii.  6) 
alter  the  corrupt  'P6i]v  into  'Pobauovaiav  ; and 
Koray  is  mistaken  in  rejecting  ‘Pdrjv  altogether  as 
not  genuine.  We  know  nothing  of  this  Gallic  Rhode 
or  Rhodanusia.  The  place  is  gone  and  has  left  no 
trace.  [G.  L.] 

RHODE.  [Rhodanusia.] 

RHODE  FLUVIUS.  [Sagaris.] 

RHO'DIA  ('PoSi'o:  Eth.  'Pobievs),  a town  of 
Lycia,  situated  in  the  mountains  on  the  north  of 
Corydallus.  (Steph.  B.  s.v.-,  Ptol.  v.  3.  § 6;  Phot. 
Cod.  176.)  At  the  time  when  Col.  Leake  wrote 
his  work  on  Asia  Minor  (p.  186)  the  site  of  this 
town  was  not  yet  ascertained,  and  Sir  C.  Fellows 
did  not  examine  the  district;  but  the  inscriptions 
w’hich  have  since  been  found  fix  its  site  at  the  place 
now  called  Eski  IHssar.  (Spratt  aud  Forbes,  Tra- 
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rets  in  Lycia,  i.  pp.  166,  181.)  The  town  had  a 
temple  of  Asclepius,  and  its  citizens  are  not  called, 
as  Stephanus  Byz.  asserts,  ‘PoSters,  but  ’?o5iairo- 
Kirat  or  'PoSioiro\iTai,  whence  it  appears  that  Pliny 
(v.  28)  correctly  calls  the  town  Rhodiopolis.  A 
plan  of  the  numerous  remains  of  this  town  is 
given  by  Spratt,  according  to  whom  it  was  not 
surrounded  by  walls:  the  theatre  stands  nearly  in 
the  centre,  and  is  small,  having  a diameter  of  only 
136  feet;  but  many  of  the  seats  remain,  and  the 
basement  of  the  proscenium  is  perfect.  In  the  front 
of  it  is  a terrace,  with  seats  along  the  parapet. 
Remains  of  churches  'show  that  the  place  was 
inhabited  in  Christian  times.  There  are  also  traces 
of  an  aqueduct.  The  town  being  situated  on  a 
lofty  eminence,  commands  an  extensive  southern 
prospect.  [L.  S.] 

RHODIO'RUM  REGIO.  [PEnAEA.] 
RHO'DIUS  ('PdStos),  a river  of  Troas,  having  its 
sources  in  Mount  Ida,  a little  above  the  town  of 
Astyra ; it  flows  in  anorth-westeni  direction,  and  after 
passing  by  Astyra  and  Cremaste,  discharges  itself 
into  the  Hellespont  between  Dardanus  and  Abydus. 
(Horn.  Tl  xii.  20,  xx.  215:  Hesiod,  Theog.  341; 
Strab.  xii.  p.  554,  xiii.  pp.  595,  603;  Plin.  v.  33.) 
Strabo  (xiii.  p.  595)  states  that  some  regarded  the 
Rhodius  as  a tributary  of  the  Aesepus;  but  they 
must  have  been  mistaken,  as  the  river  is  mentioned 
on  the  coins  of  Dardanus.  (Sestini,  Geog.  Numis. 
p.  39.)  Pliny  (Z.  c.)  states  that  this  ancient  river 
no  longer  existed;  and  some  modern  writers  identify 
it  with  the  Pydius  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (viii. 
106;  comp.  Hesych.  and  Phavorin.  s.  v.  noStov). 
Richter  (Wallfahrten,  p.  457)  describes  its  present 
condition  as  that  of  a brook  flowing  into  the  Dar- 
danelles by  many  mouths  and  marshes.  [L.  S.] 
RHO'DOPE  ('PoSdTrrj,  Herod,  vi.  49 ; Thuc.  ii.  96 ; 
Polyb.  xxxiv.  19;  Strab.  iv.  p.  208,  vii.  pp.  313, 
329, 331 ; Mela,  ii.  2.  § 2;  Plin.  iii.  29,  iv.  5.  s.  17  ; 
Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  10.  § 3;  Malchus,  ap,  Exc.  de  Leg. 
Rom.  p.  90),  a mountain  chain  forming  the  W.  con- 
tinuation of  Haemus,  and  the  frontier  between  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  of  which  little  more  is  known  than 
the  name.  On  its  desolate  heights,  the  lurking 
places  of  the  fierce  Satrae,  was  the  great  sanctuary 
and  oracle  of  the  Thracian  Dionysus.  As  the  Stry- 
mon  took  its  sources  in  Rhodope  (Strab.  viii.  p.  331) 
the  high  ridges  round  Dnpnitza  and  Ghiustendil 
must  be  assigned  to  Rhodope,  which  may  roughly  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  central  of  the  three  continuous 
chains,  which  under  the  name  of  the  Despoto  Dagh 
branches  out  to  the  S.  of  the  Balkan  (Haemus)  at 
about  23°  E.  long.  [E.  B.  J.] 

RHODU'NTIA  ('PoSowrla:  Eth. 'Po8ovrrios),  a. 
fortress  on  Mt.  Callidromu.s,  defending  one  of  the 
passes  to  Thermopylae.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  428 ; Liv. 
xxxvi.  16,  19;  Steph.  B.  s.v.;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  10,  62,  64.) 

RHODUS  ('PdSos:  Eth.  'PSSios:  Rhodes'),  one  of 
the  chief  islands  of  the  Aegean,  or  more  properly 
of  that  part  of  the  Aegean  which  is  called  the 
Carpathian  sea,  about  9 or  10  miles  from  the  coast 
of  Caria.  In  the  earliest  times  it  is  said  to  have 
borne  the  names  of  Ophiussa  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'PdSos), 
Stadia,  Telchinis  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  653),  Asteria, 
Aethraea,  Trinacria,  Coiymbia,  Poieessa,  Atabyria, 
Macaria,  and  Oloessa.  (Plin.  v.  36.)  It  extends 
from  south  to  north,  and  is  920  stadia  in  circum- 
I'erence  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  605),  or,  according  to  Pliny, 
125  Roman  miles,  though  others  reduced  it  to  103. 
J he  island  is  traversed  .from  north  to  south  by  a 
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chain  of  mountains,  the  highest  point  of  which  was 
called  Atabyris  or  Atabyrion,  and  the  towns  were 
all  situated  on  the  coast.  Mount  Atabyris  is  4560 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  on  the  top  of  it 
stood  a temple  of  Zeus  Atabyrius.  Rhodes  was 
believed  to  have  at  one  time  risen  out  of  the  sea, 
and  the  Telchines,  its  most  ancient  inhabitants,  are 
said  to  have  immigrated  from  Crete.  (Pind.  Olymp. 
vii.  23,  &c.;  Plin.  ii.  87;  Aristid.  Orat.  xliii.  p. 
653,  ed.  Dind.;  Strab.  1.  c.;  Diod.  v.  55.)  The 
Telchines,  about  whom  many  fabulous  stories  are 
related,  are  said  to  have  been  nine  in  number, 
and  their  sister  Halia  or  Amphitrite  became  by 
Poseidon  the  mother  of  six  sons  and  one  daughter, 
Rhodes,  from  which  in  the  end  the  island  received 
the  name  it  still  bears.  Others,  however,  with 
better  reason,  derive  the  name  Rhodus  from  ^68ov,  a 
rose,  for  the  rose  appears  as  a symbol  on  coins  of  the 
island,  so  that  Rhodus  would  be  “the  island  of 
Roses.”  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  602;  Sestini,  Nvm. 
Vet.  p.  382.)  These  most  ancient  and  fabu- 
lous Telchines  are  said  to  have  perished  or  been 
driven  from  the  island  during  an  inundation,  and 
Helios  then  created  a new  race  of  inhabitants,  who 
were  called  after  him  Heliadae;  they  were  seven  in 
number,  and  bec.-ime  ancestors  of  seven  tribes,  which 
partly  peopled  Rhodus  itself  and  partly  emigrated 
to  Lesbos,  Cos,  Caria,  and  Egypt,  The  Heliadae 
are  said  to  have  greatly  distinguished  themselves  by 
the  progre.ss  they  made  in  the  sciences  of  astronomy 
and  navigation.  (Pind.  1.  c.  160,  &c.;  Diod.  v.  56; 
Conon,  Narrat.  47 ; Strab.  xiv.  p,  654.)  After  this 
various  immigrations  from  foreign  countries  are 
mentioned:  Egyptians  under  Danaus,  Phoenicians 
under  Cadmus,  Thessalians  and  Carians,  are  each 
said  to  have  furnished  their  contingent  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Rhodes.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  these 
alleged  immigrations,  they  can  have  but  little  af- 
fected the  national  character  of  the  Rhodians,  which 
in  fact  did  not  become  fixed  until  a branch  of  the 
Doric  race  took  pos.se.ssion  of  the  island,  after  which 
event  the  Doric  character  of  its  inhabitants  became 
thoroughly  established.  Some  Dorians  or  Heracleidae 
appear  to  have  been  settled  there  as  early  as  the 
Trojan  War,  for  the  Heracleid  Tlepolemus  is  de- 
scribed as  having  sailed  to  Troy  with  nine  ships. 
(7^.  ii,  653;  Diod.  iv.  58,  v.  59;  Apollod.  ii.  8,  § 2.) 
After  the  Trojan  War  Aethaemenes,  a Heracleid 
from  Argos,  led  other  settlers  to  Rhodus.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p 653;  Diod.  xv.  59;  Apollod.  iii.  2.  § 1 ; 
comp.  Thuc,  vii.  57  ; Aristid.  Orat.  xliv.  p.  839.) 
After  this  time  the  Rhodians  quietly  developed  the 
resources  of  their  island,  and  rose  to  great  prosperity 
and  aflduence. 

The  three  most  ancient  towns  of  the  island  were 
Lindus,  Iaeysus,  and  Camirus,  which  were  be- 
lieved to  have  been  founded  by  three  grandsons 
of  the  Heliad  Ochimus  bearing  the  same  names, 
or,  according  to  others,  by  the  Heracleid  Tlepo- 
lemus. (Diod.  iv.  58,  v.  57.)  These  three  towns, 
together  with  Cos,  Cnidus,  and  Halioai*nassus,fonned 
what  was  called  the  Doric  hexapolis,  which  had 
its  common  sanctuary  on  the  Triopian  headland 
on  the  coast  of  Caria,  Apollo  being  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  confederation.  (Herod,  i.  144.)  The 
rapid  progress  made  by  the  Rhodian  towns  at 
a comparatively  early  period  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  their  colonies  in  the  distant  countries  of  the 
west.  Thus  they  founded  settlements  in  the  Balearic 
islands,  Rhode  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  Parthenojte, 
Salapia,  Siris,  and  Sybaris  in  Italy,  and  Gela  in 
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Sicily;  while  the  countries  nearer  home  were  not 
neglected,  for  Soli  in  Cilicia,  and  Gagae  and  Cory- 
dalla  in  Lycia,  were  likewise  Rhodian  colonies.  But 
notwithstanding  this  early  application  to  navigation 
and  commerce,  for  which  Rhodes  is  so  admirably 
situated  between  the  three  ancient  continents,  the 
Rhodians  were  not  ranked  with  the  great  maritime 
powers  of  Greece.  Herodotus  speaks  of  them  only 
as  forming  a part  of  the  Doric  confederacy,  nor  does 
Thucydides  mention  their  island  more  frequently. 
The  Rhodians,  in  fact,  did  not  attain  to  any  political 
eminence  among  the  states  of  Greece  until  about 
B.  c.  408,  when  the  three  ancient  towns  conjointly 
built  the  city  of  Rhodes  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  and  raised  it  to  the  rank 
of  a capital.  During  the  first  period  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian War  the  towns  of  Rhodes  paid  tribute 
to  Athens,  and  were  reluctantly  compelled  to 
serve  against  Syracuse  and  Gela  in  Sicily  (Thuc. 
vii.  57)  ; but  in  b.  c.  412  they  joined  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians. The  popular  party  being  favourable  to 
Athens,  soon  afterwards  attempted  a reaction,  but  it 
was  crushed  (Diod.  xiii.  38,  45).  In  B.  c.  396, 
however,  when  Conon  appeared  with  his  fleet  in  the 
waters  of  Rhodes,  the  Rhodians  again  embraced  the 
cause  of  Athens  (Diod.  xiv.  79;  Pans.  vi.  7.  § 6); 
but  the  democracy  which  was  now  established  was 
ill  managed,  and  did  not  last  long;  and  as  early  as 
B.  c.  390,  the  exiled  aristocrats,  with  the  assistance 
of  Sparta,  recovered  their  former  ascendancy.  (Aris- 
tot.  Polit.  V.  4.  2;  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  8.  § 20,  &c.; 
Diod.  xiv.  97.)  The  fear  of  Sparta’s  growing 
power  once  more  threw  Rhodes  into  the  hands  of  the 
Athenians,  but  soon  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  a 
change  again  took  place;  at  least  the  Thebans,  in 
B.  c.  364,  were  zealously  engaged  in  sowing  discord 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  Rhodes,  Chios,  and  By- 
zantium over  to  their  own  side.  During  the  Social 
War,  from  b.  c.  357  to  355,  the  Rhodians  were  ar- 
rayed against  Athens,  being  instigated  by  the  dynast 
of  Caria  and  his  successor  Artemisia.  But  as  they 
became  alarmed  by  the  growing  power  of  the  Carian 
dynasty,  they  solicited  the  protection  of  Athens 
through  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes.  (Demos. 
de  Libert.  Rhodior.')  The  form  of  government 
throughout  this  period  was  oligarchical,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  insolent  conduct  of  Hegesilochus,  as 
described  in  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  444).  Rhodes  fur- 
nished Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  with  one  of 
his  bravest  and  ablest  generals  in  the  person  of 
Memnon,  who,  if  he  had  had  the  sole  direction  of 
affairs,  might  have  checked  the  victorious  career  of 
Alexander,  and  saved  the  Persian  empire.  But  as 
it  was,  Rhodes,  like  the  rest  of  Greece,  lost  its  inde- 
pendence, and  received  a Macedonian  garrison  (Curt, 
iv.  5).  The  expulsion  of  this  garrison  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  was  the  beginning  of  a glorious 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Rhodes;  for  during  the  wars 
against  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  especially 
during  the  memorable  siege  of  the  city  of  Rhodes 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  the  Rhodians  gained  the 
highest  esteem  and  regard  from  all  the  surrounding 
princes  and  nations.  During  the  period  which  then 
followed,  down  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchy,  Rhodus,  which  kept  up  friendly  relations 
with  Rome,  acted  a very  prominent  part,  and  ex- 
tended its  dominion  over  a portion  of  the  opposite 
coasts  of  Caria  and  Lycia — a territory  which  is  hence 
often  called  the  Ilepaia  rcav  'PoSiccv  [Pekaka]  — 
and  over  several  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  such  as 
Casus,  Carpatbus,  Telos,  and  Chalce.  After  the 
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defeat  of  Perseus  the  Romans  deprived  the  Rhodians 
of  a great  amount  of  territoiy  and  power,  under  the 
pretext  that  they  had  supported  Macedonia;  but 
the  anger  of  Rome  was  propitiated,  and  in  the  wal 
against  Mithridates  the  Rhodians  defended  them- 
selves manfully  against  the  Pontian  king.  During 
the  civil  war  between  Cae.sar  and  Pompey  they 
sided  with  the  former,  and  their  adherence  to  him 
led  them,  after  his  death,  to  resist  Cassius;  but  the 
republican,  after  defeating  them  in  a naval  engage- 
ment, entered  the  city  of  Rhodes  by  force,  and 
having  put  to  death  the  leaders  of  the  hostile  party, 
carried  off  all  the  public  property,  even  the  offerings 
and  ornaments  of  the  temples  (Appian,  Bell.  Civ. 
iv.  72;  Plut.  Brut.  30;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  32). 

This  calamity  in  b.  c.  42  broke  the  power  of  the 
Rhodians,  but  it  still  remained  one  of  the  great 
seats  of  learning.  Tiberius,  before  his  accession  to 
the  imperial  throne,  resided  at  Rhodes  for  several 
years.  The  emperor  Claudius  deprived  it  of  all 
political  independence  (Dion  Cass.  lx.  24) ; but  al- 
though he  afterwards  restored  its  liberty,  it  was  at 
all  times  a very  precarious  possession,  being  taken 
away  and  given  back  as  circumstances  or  the  caprices 
of  the  emperors  suggested  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  58; 
comp.  Suet.  Vesp.  8;  Eutrop.  vii.  13).  In  the 
arrangements  of  Constantine,  Rhodus,  like  other  is- 
lands, belonged  to  the  Provincia  Insularum,  of  which 
it  was  the  metropolis  (Hierocles,  p.  685,  &c.). 
During  the  middle  ages  it  continued  to  enjoy  a con- 
siderable degree  of  prosperity,  and  was  the  last  place 
in  Western  Asia  that  yielded  to  the  Mohammedans.  | 

The  great  prosperity  which  the  Rhodians  enjoyed  ; 
during  the  best  period  of  their  history  was  owing  in 
the  first  place  to  their  extensive  navigation  and 
commerce,  and  in  the  second  to  their  political  insti- 
tutions. In  respect  to  the  former  they  were  parti- 
cularly favoured  by  the  situation  of  their  island, 
and  during  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  periods  no 
Greek  state  could  rival  them  in  the  extent  and  j 
organisation  of  their  commerce;  their  sailors  were 
regarded  as  the  best,  and  their  laws  relating  to  na-  J 

vigation  were  thought  models  worthy  of  being  i 

adopted  by  the  Romans.  The  form  of  government  | 
of  the  Rhodians  was  indeed  founded  upon  a popular 
basis,  but  their  democracy  was  tempered  by  an  ad-  : I 
mixture  of  oligarchy.  Such  at  least  we  find  it  ) 
during  the  Macedonian  period,  at  a time  when  the 
ancient  Doric  insti^itions  had  given  way  to  a form 
of  government  more  suited  to  the  actual  circum-  ! 
stances.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  575,  xiv.  p.  652;  Cic.  de 
Re  Publ.  i.  31;  Dion  Chrys.  Orat.  xxxi.;  Aristid.  j 
Orat.  xliv.  p.  831.)  The  sovereign  power  belonged  • 
to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  which  had  the  final 
decision  of  everything;  but  nothing  was  brought 
before  it  which  had  not  previously  been  discussed  by 
the  senate  or  ^ovXi}.  (Polyb.  xvi.  35,  xxiii.  3, 
xxvii.  6,  xxviii.  15,  xxix.  5;  Cic.  de  Re  Publ.  iii. 

35.)  The  executive  was  in  the  hands  of  two  ma- 
gistrates called  Trpxndveis,  each  of  whom  governed 
for  six  months  in  the  year  as  eponymus.  Next  to 
these,  the  admirals  (vavapxoi)  possessed  the  most 
extensive  power.  Other  officers  are  mentioned  in 
inscriptions,  but  their  character  and  functions  are 
often  very  uncertain.  The  Rhodian  constitution  had 
its  safest  foundation  in  the  character  and  habits  of  ' 
the  people,  who,  although  the  vicinity  of  Asia  had  a 
considerable  influence  and  created  a love  of  splen- 
dour and  luxury,  yet  preserved  many  of  their  an- 
cient Doric  peculiarities,  such  as  earnestness,  per- 
severance, valour,  and  patriotism,  combined  with  an 
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active  zeal  for  literature,  philosophy,  and  art.  The 
intellectual  activity  maintained  itself  in  Rhodes 
long  after  it  had  died  away  in  most  other  parts  of 
Greece. 

The  island  of  Rhodes,  which  appears  even  in  the 
earliest  traditions  as  extremely  wealthy  (Horn.  II. 
ii.  670;  Find.  Olymp.  vii.  49;  Philostr. ii. 
27),  is  in  many  parts  indeed  rough  and  rocky,  espe- 
cially the  coast  near  the  city  of  Rhodes,  and  the 
district  about  Lindus,  but  on  the  whole  it  was  ex- 
tremely fertile:  its  wine,  dried  raisins  and  figs,  were 
much  esteemed,  and  its  saffron,  oil,  marble,  achate, 
sponges,  and  fi.-h,  are  often  spoken  of.  The  most 
important  productions  of  Rhodian  industry  were 
ships,  arms,  and  military  engines.  Besides  the 
jilaces  already  mentioned,  tlie  ancients  notice  Ixia 
and  Mnasyrium,  two  forts  in  the  south,  and  a place 
called  Achaia- 

By  far  the  most  important  place  was  the  city  of 
Rhodus  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  island. 
It  was  built  in  B.  c 408  upon  a regular  plan  formed 
by  the  architect  Hippodamus,  the  same  who  built 
the  walls  of  Peiraeeus.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  654;  Diod. 
xix.  45,  XX.  83  ; Harpocrat.  s.  v.\  T7r7ro5ct|U€ta.)  It 
was  constructed  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre 
rising  from  the  coast,  and  was  protected  by  strong 
walls  and  towers,  while  nature  provided  it  with  two 
excellent  harbours.  The  acropolis  rose  at  the  south- 
western extremity,  and  on  the  slope  of  it  was  the 
theatre.  According  to  Strabo,  Rhodus  surpassed  all 
other  cities  for  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  its 
ports,  streets,  walls,  and  public  edifices,  all  of  which 
were  adorned  with  a profusion  of  works  of  art  both 
in  painting  and  sculpture.  The  principal  statues 
were  in  the  temple  of  Dionysus  and  the  gymnasium ; 
but  the  most  extraordinary  statue,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient 
world,  was  the  brazen  statue  of  Helios,  commonly 
called  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes.  It  was  the  work  of 
Chares  of  Lindus,  who  employed  upon  its  execu- 
tion twelve  years.  It  cost  300  talents,  and  was 
70  cubits  in  height:  its  gigantic  size  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  few  men  were  able  to 
encompass  one  of  its  thumbs  with  their  arms.  (Plin. 
xxxiv.  18;  Strab.  l.c.)  The  Colossus  stood  at  the 
entrance  of  one  of  the  ports,  but  the  statement  that 
it  stood  astride  over  the  entrance,  and  that  the 
largest  ships  could  sail  between  its  legs,  is  in  all 
probability  a mere  fable.  It  was  overthrown  by  an 
earthquake,  56  years  after  its  erection,  that  is,  in 
B.  c.  224,  or  according  to  others  a few  years  later. 
Ptolemy  promised  the  Rhodians,  among  other  things, 
3000  talents  for  its  restoration  (Polyb.  v.  89),  but 
it  is  said  not  to  have  been  attempted  in  consequence 
of  an  oracle  (Strab.  1.  c.).  Later  authorities,  however, 
speak  of  it  as  standing  erect;  the  emperor  Corn- 
modus  is  said  to  have  ordered  his  own  bust  to  be 
put  upon  it;  and  Cedrenus  relates  that  a king  of  the 
Saracens  sold  the  fragments  to  a merchant  who 
employed  upwards  of  900  camels  to  carry  them 
away.  Notwithstanding  the  great  splendour  of  the 
city,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  very  great,  for  during  the  siege  of 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  no  more  than  6000  citizens 
capable  of  bearing  arms  are  mentioned.  (Diod.  xx. 
84.)  But  Rhodus  has  nevertheless  produced  many 
men  of  eminence  in  philosophy  and  literature,  such 
as  Panaetius,  Stratocles,  Andronicus,  Eudemus, 
Hieronymus,  Peisander,  Simmias,  and  Aristides ; 
while  Poseidonius,  Dionysius  Thrax,  and  Apollonius, 
tturnamed  the  Rhodian,  resided  in  the  island  for  a 
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considerable  time.  The  present  town  of  Rhodes 
contains  very  few  remains  of  the  ancient  Greek  city. 
(Comp.  P.  D.  Paulsen,  Descriptio  Rhodi  Maced. 
Aetate,  Gottingen,  1818  ; H.  Rost,  Rhodus,  ein 
Hist.  Arch.  Fragment,  Altona,  1823;  Th.  Menge, 
Vorgeschichte  von  Rhodus,  Coin,  1827  ; Rottier, 
Descript,  des  Monuments  de  Rhodes,  Bruxelles, 
1828;  Ross,  Reisen  auf  den  Griech.  Inseln,  iii.  pp. 
70 — 113,  which  contains  a good  account  of  the 
middle-age  history  and  the  present  condition  of  the 
island  and  city  with  maps  and  plans;  Sestini,  Mon. 
V"e«.  p.  91.)  [L.  S.] 
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RHODUSSA,  an  island  off  the  southern  coast  of 
Caria,  near  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Panorinus. 
(Plin.  V.  35  ; Stadiasm.  Mar.  Mag.  p.  248,  where 
the  name  is  written  'Po7roC<ra.)  It  is  marked  in 
modern  charts  by  the  name  of  Limosa  or  Kara- 

gash.  [L.  S.] 

RHODUSSAE,  a group  of  small  islands  in  the 
Propontis,  south  of  Pityussa,  is  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (v.  44).  [L.  S.] 

RHOE  ('Pdr?),  a place  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia, 
20  stadia  to  the  east  of  Calpe,  on  a steep  promon- 
tory, contained  a road  fit  only  for  small  vessels. 
(AiTian,  Peripl.  P.E.  p.  13 ; Anonym.  Peripl.  P.  E. 
p.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

RHOETACES.  [Albania,  p.  89,  b.] 
RHOETEUM  (ri*  'Poltciov  or  'Po'ltiov  &Kpov'),  a 
promontory,  or  rather  a rocky  headland,  running  out 
in  several  points  in  Mysia  or  Troas,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Hellespont,  north  of  Ilion ; it  contained  a 
small  town  of  the  same  name  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence. The  place  is  very  often  mentioned  by  the 
ancients.  (Herod,  vii.  43  ; Scylax,  p.  35  ; Strab. 
xiii.  p.  595;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Pomp.  Mela,  i.  18  ; 
Plin.  V.  33  ; Thucyd.  iv.  52,  viii.  101  ; Apollon. 
Rhod.  i.  929;  Tryphiod.  216  ; Virg.  Aen.  vi.  595  ; 
Liv.  xxxvii.  37.)  The  promontory  is  now  called 
Ditepeh,  and  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  is  believed 
to  be  occupied  by  Paleo  Castro,  near  the  village 
of  It-ghelmes.  (Richter,  Wallfahrten,  p.  475  ; 
Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  275.)  [L.  S.] 

RHOGANA  CPdyava,  Ptol.  vi.  8.  § 7;  Marcian, 
Peripl.  i.  § 28,  ed.  Muller),  a small  place  on  the 
coast  of  Carmania,  between  the  promontories  of 
Carpella  and  Alambater.  It  is  perhaps  the  same 
place  as  the  Gogana  of  Arrian.  [Gogana.]  [V.] 
RHOGANDA'NI  (’Poyaudayoi , Ptol.  vii.  4.  § 9), 
a tribe  of  ancient  Ceylon,  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
island.  - Ptolemy  mentions  that  in  this  part  of  the 
island  were  the  best  pastures  for  the  elephants, 
which  is  the  case,  too,  at  the  present  time.  [V.] 
RHOGE  ('Pc577j),  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Lycia,  not  far  from  the  entrance  of  the  Phoenicus 
Portus.  (Plin.  v.  35 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Stadiasm. 
Mar.  Mag.  §§  217,  218,  where  it  is  called  Rhope, 
'POTTT?.)  [L.  S.] 

RHO'GONIS  (^Pdjyovis,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  39),  a 
river  of  ancient  Persis,  which  flows  into  the  Persian 
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(iiilf  in  lat.  29°  20',  lon».  48°  25'  E.  It  was  little 
better  than  a torrent,  and  is  now  doubtless  marked 
by  the  present  Bender-rik.  Ptolemy  (vi.  4.  § 2) 
and  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6)  call  it  Rhoffomanis  (‘Po- 
yondvis),  and  Marcianus  (^Peripl.  i.  § 24,  ed  Muller) 
Rho^omanius  ('Po7o/id«/tos).  (Vincent,  vol,  i.  p. 
401;  Thevenot,  v.  p.  535.)  [V.] 

RHOSCOPUS  ('Po<r/fo7rovs),  a place  on  the 
coast  of  Pamphylia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oe- 
strus, is  mentioned  only  in  the  Stadiasmus  (§§  199, 
200).  [L.  S.J 

RHOSOLOGIACUM  or  RHOSOLOGIA  ('Potro- 
\oyia),  a small  place  in  the  country  of  the  Tecto- 
satres  in  Galatia,  on  the  road  from  Ancyra  to  Cae- 
sareia  Mazaca,  not  far  from  the  river  Halys.  (ft 
Ant.  pp.  143,  206  ; Ptol.  v.  4.  § 8,  where  some 
read  'OooruAuyia  or  'OpotroXayiaKov  ; It.  Hieros. 
p.  575,  where  it  is  called  Rosolodiacum.)  [L.  S.] 
RHOSUS.  [Issus.] 

RHOXOLA'NI.  [R0X0T.ANI.] 

RHUANA  ('Powdi/a  al.  ‘Vi§ava  fiacriXciov'),  an 
inland  town  of  Arabia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7. 
§ 33)  in  long.  87°,  lat.  22°.  Apparently  not  far 
distant  from  the  SW.  bay  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
on  the  river  Lar.  [G.  W.] 

RHUBON,  RHUDON  (^VoiScovos  iK§.,  Ptol.  Hi. 
5.  § 2;  'PovSSivoi  eK§.,  Marcian.  Heracl.  Peripl. 
§ 39,  ed.  Muller),  a river  of  European  Sarmatia 
which  took  its  source  in  the  Alani  Montes  and 
discharged  itself  into  the  Venedicus  Sinus.  Scha- 
farik  (Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  497)  has  identified  it 
with  the  Diina.  which,  taking  a direction  generally 
W.,  falls  into  the  Gvlf  of  Riga  below  Fort  Diina- 
munde,  after  a course  of  655  miles.  This  same 
ethnologist  connects  the  mythic  Eridanus,  and  the 
trees  that  wept  amber,  with  the  Rhudon  of  Mar- 
cian (Rhubon  aj)pears  to  be  a corrupted  form), 
which  Sabinus,  a commentator  upon  Virgil,  a.  d. 
1544,  calls  Rhodanus.  The  amber  could  be  brought 
by  land,  or  by  water  from  the  coasts  where  it  was 
collected  to  the  Diina,  and  thence  by  boats  con- 
veyed to  the  Borysthenes  and  the  coasts  of  the 
Euxine.  The  name  Eri-danus,”  closely  con- 
nected with  Rhodanus,  is  composed  of  the  words 
“ Rha”  and  “Don,’’  roots  which,  in  several  of  the  In- 
do-European languages,  signify  “ water,’’  “ river,”  as 
for  instance  in  “ Rha,”  the  old  name  for  the  Volga, 
and  Danubius,  Tanais,  Danapris,  Danastris,  and 
the  like.  [E.  B.J.] 

RHUBRICATUS  ('Pov^pUaTos,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 5), 
a river  of  Numidia,  the  same  as  the  Ubus  of  the 
Pent.  Tab.,  which  flowed  5 M.  P.  to  the  E.  of  Hippo 
Regius,  now  called  the  Seibouse  (Barth,  Wander- 
tmgen,  p.  70).  [E.  B.  J.] 

RHU'DIAE  or  RU'DIAE  (’PouSla,  Ptol. ; 'PcoSt'ai, 
Strab. : Eth.  Rudinus:  Rugge'),  an  ancient  city  of 
the  Salentines,  in  the  interior  of  the  Roman  province 
of  Calabria,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Lupiae 
(Lecce).  (Strab.  vi.  p.  281 ; Ptol.  Hi.  1.  § 76.)  Strabo 
calls  it  a Greek  city  (TrdAis  ’EWrjvls)-,  but  we  have 
no  other  indication  of  this  fact,  and  all  the  other 
notices  we  find  of  it  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  it 
was  a native  Salentine  or  Messapian  town.  Under 
the  Romans  it  appears  to  have  enjoyed  municipal 
r.ink  (an  inscription  has  “ Municipes  Rudini,”  Orell. 
3858):  but  in  other  respects  it  was  a place  of  little 
importance,  and  derived  its  sole  celebrity  from  the 
circnm-stance  of  its  being  the  birthplace  of  the  poet 
Ennius.  (Strab.  l.c.  Mel.  ii.  4.  § 7 ; Sil  Ital.  xii. 
393:  Cic.  de  Or.  iii.  42.)  That  author  is  repeatedly 
termed  a Calabrian  (Hor.  Cam.  iv.  8;  Ovid.  A.  A. 
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iii  409;  Sil.  Ital.  1.  c.;  Acron,  ad  Hor.  1.  c.),  and 
these  passages  confirm  the  accuracy  of  Ptolemy, 
who  assigns  Rhudiae  to  the  Salentines,  and  therefore 
to  the  Calabrians  according  to  the  Roman  use  of  the 
name.  Pliny  and  Mela,  on  the  contrary,  enumerate 
Rudiae  among  the  towns  of  the  Pediculi  together 
with  Barium  and  Egnatia,  and  the  latter  author  ex- 
pressly excludes  it  from  Calabria  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16; 
Mel.  1.  c.).  But  it  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  this 
statement  with  that  of  Strabo,  who  places  it  near 
Lupiae,  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  or  with  the 
actual  situation  of  Rudiae,  which  is  clearlyascertained 
at  a place  still  called  Rugge,  though  now  uninhabited, 
about  a mile  from  Lecce,  where  the  inscription  above 
cited  was  discovered,  as  well  as  several  others  in  the 
Messapian  dialect,  and  many  vases  and  other  objects 
of  antiquity.  The  identity  of  this  place  with  the 
municipal  town  of  Rudiae  can  therefore  admit  of  no 
doubt  ; nor  is  there  any  reason  to  question  the  fact 
that  this  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Ennius  : but 
considerable  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  mention 
in  the  Tabula  of  a place  called  “ Rudae,”  which  it 
places  12  miles  W.  of  Rubi,  on  the  road  to  Canusium. 
As  this  place  wmuld  have  been  within  the  limits  of 
the  Pediculi  or  Peucetii,  it  has  been  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  be  the  same  with  the  Rudiae  of  Pliny 
and  Mela,  and  therefore  the  birthplace  of  Ennius ; 
but  the  claims  of  Rugge  to  this  distinction  appear 
unquestionable.  (Galateo,  de  Sit.  Tapyg.  p.  77;  Ro- 
manelli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  93  — 102;  Mommsen,  Unter 
Ital.  Dialekte,  p.  58.) 

The  Rudae  or  Rudiae  of  the  Tabula,  which  is 
otherwise  quite  unknown,  must  have  been  situated 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern 
Andria.  [E.  H.  B.] 

RHUS.  [Mkgara,  p.  313,  b.] 

RHU'SIUM  QPovaiov,  Anna  Comn.  vii.  pp.  210, 
215),  a town  in  Thrace  on  the  road  from  Siracellae 
to  Aenos.  Now  Ruskoi.  [T.  H.  D.] 

RHUTUPIAE  [Rutupiae.] 

RHY'MMICI  MONTES  (^PoggiKh  5pv,  Ptol.  vi. 
14.  §§  4,  10,  11),  a mountain  chain  of  Asiatic  Sar- 
matia, of  which  no  nearer  indication  can  be  given 
than  that  it  belongs  to  the  great  meridian  chain,  or 
rather  assemblage  of  nearly  parallel  mountain  chains, 
of  the  Ural. 

The  river  Rhymmus  ('Pvguhs  iroTagos,  Ptol.  vi. 
14.  §§  2,  4),  which  has  been  a sore  puzzle  to  geo- 
graphers, took  its  source  in  these  mountains  and 
discharged  itself  into  the  Caspian  between  the  Rha 
(Volga)  and  the  Daix  (Ural).  In  the  present 
day  there  is,  W.  of  the  emboiichure  of  the  Ural 
to  the  great  delta  of  the  Volga,  only  one  small 
stream  which  reaches  the  Caspian,  under  the  name 
cf  the  Naryn  Char  a (Goebel,  Reise  in  die  Step- 
pen,  vol.  ii.  p.  342).  This  river  is  probably  the 
Rhymmus  of  Ptolemy.  (Humboldt,  Asie  Centrale, 
vol.  ii.  p.  187.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

RHY'NDACUS  ('Pui/SaKciy),  an  important  river 
in  the  province  of  Hellespontus,  which  has  its  sources 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus  in  Phrygia  Epictetus, 
near  the  towm  of  Azani.  (Scylax,  p.  35  ; Plin.  v. 
40  ; Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19  ; Strab.  xii.  p.  576.)  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  it  was  at  one  time  called  Lycus, 
and  had  its  origin  in  the  lake  of  Miletopolis  ; but 
this  notion  is  iiicorrect.  The  river  flows  at  first  in 
a north-w'estem  direction,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Mysia  and  Bithynia,  through  the  lake  of 
Apollonia,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Miletopolis 
receives  the  river  Megistus,  and  discharges  itself 
into  the  Propontis  opposite  the  island  of  Besbicus. 
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The  Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  1165)  states 
that  in  later  times  the  Rhyndacus,  after  receiving 
tlie  waters  of  the  Megistus,  was  itself  called  Me- 
gistus;  but  Eustathius  (ad  Horn.  II.  xiii.  771)  as- 
sures us  that  in  his  time  it  still  bore  the  name  of 
Kliyndacus.  According  to  Valerius  P’laccus  (iii. 
35)  its  yellow  waters  were  discernible  in  the  sea  at  a 
great  distance  from  its  mouth.  In  b.  c.  73  Lucullus 
gained  a victory  over  Mithridates  on  the  banks  of 
this  river.  (Plut.  Luc.  11;  comp.  Polyb.  v.  17  ; 
Ptol.  V.  1,  §§  4,  8 : Steph.  B,  s.  v.)  The  Rhyn- 
dacus is  now  called  Lupad,  and  after  its  union  with 
the  Megistus  (Susughirli)  it  bears  the  name  of  Mo- 
ha’idsh  or  Micalitza.  (See  Hamilton’s  Researches, 
i,  p.  83,  &c.)  [li.  S.] 

RHYPES  (‘Puires,  'PuTrat,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.:  Eth. 
'PimJ/,  'Pvttos),  a city  of  Achaia,  30  stadia  W.  of 
Aegium,  was  originally  one  of  the  twelve  Achaean 
cities.  It  had  ceased  to  be  a member  of  the  League 
in  the  time  of  Polybius,  who  mentions  Leontium  in 
its  place.  Rhypes,  however,  continued  to  exist  down 
to  the  time  of  Augustus;  but  this  emperor  trans- 
ferred its  inhabitants  to  Patrae,  and  its  territory 
('PuTTis,  or  p ‘PvTTtKri)  was  divided  between  Aegium 
, and  Pharae.  Its  ruins  were  seen  by  Pausanias  at 
a short  distance  from  the  main  road  from  Aegium 
to  Patrae.  We  learn  from  Strabo  that  this  town 
was  mentioned  by  Aeschylus  as  Kepavvias  ‘Punas, 
or  “ Rhypes  stricken  by  the  thunderbolt.”  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Myscellus,  the  founder  of  Croton. 
(Herod,  i.  145;  Pans.  vii.  6.  § 1,  vii.  18.  § 7,  vii. 
23.  § 4 ; Strab.  viii.  pp.  386,  387.)  In  the  terri- 
tory of  Rhypes  there  was  a demus  called  Leuc- 
TRUM  (AeuKTpov,  Strab.  p.  387),  and  also  a sea- 
port named  Erineum  (^Epive6v,  or  'Epii'€os  Xip'fjy'), 
which  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  and  which  is 
described  by  Pausanias  as  60  stadia  from  Aegium. 
(Thuc.  vii.  34;  Paus.  vii.  22.  § 10;  Plin.  iv.  6.) 

The  geographers  of  the  French  Commission  place 
Rhypes  at  some  ruins  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Tholo,  where  it  issues  into  the  plain;  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  position  on  the  Tholo  from  Vostitza 
(Aegium)  is  that  which  Pausanias  assigns  as  the 
inteiwal  between  Aegium  and  Rhypes.  But  Leake, 
thinking  it  highly  improbable  that  two  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Achaia  should  have  been  only  30  stadia 
from  each  other,  suspects  the  accuracy  of  Pausanias 
or  his  text,  as  to  the  di.-tance  between  Rhypes  and 
Aegium.  He  accordingly  places  Rhypes  further 
W.  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  Salmeniko,  and 
supposes  Erineum  to  have  been  its  port  and  to  have 
been  situated  immediately  above  it  at  the  harbour 
of  Lamhiri.  The  position  of  Lamhiri  answers  very 
well  to  that  of  Erineum ; but  the  reason  given  by 
Leake  does  not  appear  suflacient  for  rejecting  the 
express  statement  of  Pausanias  as  to  the  distance 
between  Aegium  and  Rhypes.  (Leake,  Peloponne- 
siaca,  p.  408,  seq. ; comp.  Curtius,  Peloponnesos, 
vol.  i.  p.  458.  seq.) 

RHY'TIUM  (^PvTiov,  Steph.  B. ; Plin.  iv.  20:  Eth. 
’PuTieus),  a town  of  Crete  which  Homer  (II.  ii.  648) 
couples  with  Phaestus  as  “ well-peopled  cities.”  The 
city  belonged  to  the  Gortynians  (Strab.  x.  p.  479; 
Nonnus,  Dlonys.  xiii.  233.)  The  corrupt  reading 
'Pu6lavr\  in  Steph.  B.  (.v,  v.  ’SrriKai')  should  be 
emended  into  ‘Piriov.  (Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p. 
414.)  The  city  must  have  existed  somewhere  on  or 
close  to  the  route  which  leads  from  Kasteliand  to 
Haghius  DheTca  ; but  Pashley  (^Crete,  vol.  i.  p.  293) 
could  find  no  vestiges  of  antiquity  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. [E,  B.  J.] 
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RIBLAH  ('PagAaa^i),  a city  “ in  the  land  of 
Hamath,”  where  Jehoahaz  or  Shallum  was  cast 
into  chains  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  and  where  Nebuchad- 
nezzar subsequently  gave  judgment  on  Zedekiah. 
(2  Kings,  xxiii.  33,  xxv.  6.)  We  find  Nebuchad- 
nezzar  there  again,  after  an  interval  of  ten  years, 
when  the  last  remnant  was  carried  captive  and  slain 
there.  (Jerem.  lii.  27.)  [G.  W.] 

RICCIACUM,  in  North  Gallia.  The  Table  has 
a road  from  Divodurum  {Metz)  to  Augusta  Tre- 
virorum  {Trier).  From  Divodurum  to  Caranusca 
is  xiii.,  from  Caranusca  to  Riceiacum  x.,  and  from 
Ricciacum  to  Augusta  x.  D’Anville  guessed  Ric- 
ciacum  to  be  Remich  on  the  Mosel ; but  it  is  only 
a guess.  There  is  evidently  an  error  in  the  Table 
in  the  distance  between  Divodurum  and  Ricciacum, 
which  is  a great  deal  too  much.  The  geographers 
have  handled  this  matter  in  various  ways.  [Ca- 
ranusca.] (See  also  Ukert,  Gallien,  p.  512,  and 
the  note.)  [G.  L.] 

RICINA.  1.  {Eth.  Ricinensis:  Ru.  near  Ma~ 
cerata),  a municipal  town  of  Picenum,  situated  on 
a hill  above  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Potentia 
{Potenzd),  about  15  miles  from  the  sea.  Pliny  is 
the  only  geographer  that  mentions  it  (iii.  13.  s.  18); 
but  the  “ ager  Ricinensis  ” is  noticed  also  in  the 
Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  226),  and  we  learn  from  an 
inscription  that  it  received  a colony  under  the  em- 
peror Severus,  and  assumed  in  consequence  the  title 
of  “ Colnnia  Helvia  Ricina”  (Orell.  Inscr.  915; 
Cluver.  Ital.  p.  739.)  Its  ruins  are  still  visible, 
and  include  the  remains  of  a theatre  and  other 
buildings.  They  are  situated  about  3 miles  from 
Maceruta,  and  6 from  Recanati,  which  has  preserved 
the  traces  of  the  ancient  name,  though  it  does  not 
occupy  the  ancient  site.  (Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluver. 
p.  1 37.)  The  Tabula  correctly  places  it  at  a distance 
of  12  miles  from  Septempeda  {S.  Severino.)  {Tab. 
Peut.) 

2.  A small  town  on  the  coast  of  Liguria,  men- 
tioned only  in  the  Tabula,  which  places  it  on  the 
coast  to  the  E.  of  Genoa.  It  is  commonly  identified 
with  Recco,  a town  about  12  miles  from  Genoa,  but 
the  Tabula  gives  the  distance  as  only  7,  so  that  the 
identification  is  very  doubtful.  {Tab.  Peut.-,  Geogr. 
Rav.  iv.  32.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

RICINA  {^PiKiva.  Ptol.  ii.  2.  § 11),  one  of  the 
Ebudae  insulae  or  Hebrides.  [T.  H.  D.] 

RIDUNA,  one  of  the  islands  off  that -part  of  the 
Gallic  coast  which  was  occupied  by  the  Armoric 
states.  As  the  Marit.  Itin.  mentions  Caesarea 
{Jersey),  Sarnia  {Guernsey),  and  Riduna,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  Riduna  is  Aurigny  or  Alderney  off 
Cap  de  la  Hague.  [G.  L.] 

RIGODULUM,  a place  on  the  Mosella  {Mosel)^ 
“ protected  either  by  mountains  or  the  river.” 
(Tacitus,  Hist.  iv.  71.)  In  the  war  with  Civilis 
this  place  was  occupied  by  Valentinus  with  a large 
force  of  Treviri.  Civilis,  who  was  at  Maim, 
marched  to  Rigodulum  in  three  days  (tertiis  castris) 
and  stormed  the  place.  On  the  following  day  he 
reached  Colonia  Trevirorum  {Trier).  It  is  supposed 
that  Rigodulum  may  be  Reol  on  the  Mosel.  Lip- 
sius  assumes  Rigodulum  to  be  Rigol  near  Con- 
fluentes  {Coblenz),  but  that  is  impossible.  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  (xvi.  6)  places  Rigodulum  near 
Confluent es,  but  his  authority  is  small;  and  there 
may  be  some  corruption  in  the  text.  [G.  L.j 
RIGODU'NUM  {^PLydhovvov,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 16), 
a town  of  the  Brigantes  in  the  N.  of  Britannia  Ro- 
mana.  Camden  (p.  974)  conjectures  it  might  have 
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been  RihUe-cTiester  or  Rixton ; others  identify  it 
with  Richmond.  [T.  H.  D.J 

RIGOMAGUS,  a village  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  form- 
ing a station  on  the  road  from  Ticinum  (^Pavia)  to 
Augusta  Taurinomm  (Turin.')  It  is  placed  by  the 
Itineraries  36  M.  P,  from  Laumellum  (Lomelh),  and 
36  M.  P.  from  Augusta  or  Taurini:  these  distances 
coincide  with  the  site  of  Trino  Vecchio,  a village  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  the  modern  town  of  Trino,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Po  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  339;  Cluver. 
Ital.  p.  234;  Walckenaer,  Geogr.  des  Gaules,  vol.  Hi. 
p.  23).  [E.  H.  B.] 

RIGOMAGUS  (Remagen),  on  the  Rhine.  The 
Table  places  it  between  Bonna  (Bonn)  and  An- 
tunnacum  (Andernach),  viii.  from  Bonna  and  ix. 
from  Antunnacum.  The  Antonine  Itin.,  which 
omits  Rigomagus,  makes  the  distance  xvii.  from 
Bonna  to  Antunnacum.  Remagen  is  on  the  Rhine 
and  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ahr  near  its  junction 
with  the  Rhine.  Ukert  (Gallien,  p.  .518,  note) 
speaks  of  a milestone  found  at  Remagen  with  the 
^ inscription  “ a Col.  Agripp.  M.  p.  xxx.”  [G.  L.] 
RIMMON  ('Epefiixdi)v),  a city  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  7),  mentioned  by  Zechariah  as 
the  extremity  of  the  land  of  Judah  (xiv.  10). 
Placed  by  Eusebius  S.  of  Daroma,  16  miles  from 
Eleutheropolis.  ( Onomast.  s.  vv.  'Epe/xSwv,  'Peyu/xA) 
He  places  another  town  of  the  same  name  15  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem,  (lb.  s.  v.  'Pefi/xovs.)  [G.  W.] 
RIOBE,  in  North  Gallia,  a name  which  appears 
in  the  Table  on  a road  which  passes  from  Augusto- 
magus  (Senlis)  through  Calagum  (Chailli).  Riobe 
comes  after  Calagum,  but  the  distance  is  not  given. 
A road,  which  appears  to  be  in  the  direction  of  a 
Roman  road,  runs  from  Chailli  to  Orhi,  a few  miles 
north  of  the  Seine  ; and  D’Anville  thinks  that  the 
name  Orbi  and  the  distance  from  Riobe  to  Condate 
(Montereau-sur-Yonne)  enable  us  to  fix  Riobe  at 
Orbi.  [Condate,  No.  2;  Calagum.]  [G.  L.J  ^ 
RIPA  (Plin.  iii.  1 . s.  3,  according  to  the  Codex 
Reg.,  though  the  common  reading  is  Ripepora),  a 
place  in  Hispania  Baetica,  which  according  to  Rez- 
zonico  (Disquisit.  Plin.  ii.  p.  11)  occupied  the  site 
of  the  modern  Castro  del  Rio.  (Comp.  Ukert,  vol. 
ii.  part  i.  p.  380.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

RIRA,  a river  on  the  E.  coast  of  Thrace.  (Plin. 
iv.  11.  s.  18.)  Reichards  conjectures  it  to  be  the 
Kamczik.  [T.  H.  D.] 

RISARDIR  (Polyb.  ap.  Plin.  v.  1),  a harbour  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Mauretania,  which  may  be  identified 
with  the  AcKAof  the  Ship-journal  of  Hanno  (^Aupa, 
Peripl.  § 5,  ed.  Muller).  It  now  bears  the  name  of 
Agader,  signifying  in  the  Berber  language  (Paradis, 
Dictmmaire  Berbere,  p.  110)  “a  fortress,’  and  is 
described  as  being  the  best  roadstead  along  t e coast 
of  Marocco.  Agader  or  Santa  Cruz,  which  was 
called  Guertguessem  in  the  time  of  Leo  Africanus, 
was  walled  round  and  strengthened  by  batteries  in 
1503  by  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal;  but  was  taken 
from  the  Portuguese  by  the  Moors  in  1536.  (Jack- 
son,  Marocco,  p.  113;  Journ.  of  Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  vi. 
p.  292.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

RITHYMNA.  [Rhithymna.] 

RITTIUM  ('P'lTT lov),  a place  in  the  south-east 
of  Lower  Pannonia,  situated  close  to  the  Danube, 
and  on  the  road  leading  to  Taurunum.  (It.  Ant. 
p.  242;  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 5;  Tab.  Peut.)  It  con- 
tained a garrison  of  Dalmatian  cavalry.  (Not.  Imp., 
V here  the  name  is  mis-spelt  Rictiuin.)  According 
to  Muchar  (Noricum,  i.  p.  265),  its  site  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  town  of  Titel.  [L.  S.] 
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RITUMAGUS,  in  Gallia,  a Mansio  which  is 
placed  in  the  Anton.  Itin.  and  in  the  Table  on  a 
road  on  the  north  side  of  the  Seine  from  Rotomagus 
(Rouen)  to  Lutetia  (Paris)  ; and  between  Roto- 
magus and  Petromantalum.  The  distance  of  Ritu- 
magus  from  Rotomagus  is  viii.  in  the  Table  and  ix. 
in  the  Itin.,  which  distance  fixes  Ritumagus  near 
Radepont,  at  the  passage  of  the  Andelle,  a small 
stream  which  flows  into  the  Seine.  [G.  L.] 
RIUSIAVA  (^Piovaiava),  a town  in  the  Agri 
Decumates,  in  Germany  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 30),  is 
commonly  believed  to  have  been  situaUd  in  the 
Riesgau,  or  Ries,  which  may  possibly  derive  its  name 
from  it.  [L.  S.] 

ROBOGDII  ('Pog(i75toi,  Ptol.  ii.  2.  § 3),  a people 
in  the  northernmost  part  of  Hibernia,  whose  name, 
according  to  Camden  (p.  1411),  is  still  perpetuated 
in  that  of  a small  episcopal  town  called  Robogh  in 
Ulster.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ROBOGDIUM  PROM.  (;VoS6yZLou  &Kpov,  Ptol. 
ii.  2.  § 2),  a promontory  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hibernia 
in  the  territory  of  the  Robogdii,  conjectured  by 
Camden  (p.  1411)  to  be  Fair  Head.  [T.  H.  D.] 
ROBORARIA,  a station  on  the  Via  Latina,  16 
miles  from  Rome,  the  site  of  which  is  probably  marked 
by  the  Osteria  della  Molara,  at  the  back  of  the 
hill  of  Tusculum  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  305;  Westphal,  R'om. 
Kampagne,  pp.  76,  97.)  [Via  Latina.]  [E.H.B.] 
ROBORETUM.  [Gallaecia,  Vol.  I.  p.  934,  a.] 
ROBRICA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Loire,  on  a road  from  Julio- 
magus  (Angers)  to  Caesarodunum  (Tours).  The 
distance  of  Robrica  from  Juliomagus  is  xvii.  and 
xxviiii.  from  Caesarodunum.  D’Anville  fixed  Ro- 
brica at  the  distance  of  16  Gallic  leagues  from 
Angers  at  the  bridges  of  Longue,  over  the  Latan, 
which  flows  into  the  Loire.  He  conjectures  that 
Robrica  contains  the  Celtic  element  Briga,  a bridge 
or  river  ford,  which  is  probable.  Though  D’Anville 
cannot  make  the  two  actual  distances  severally  cor- 
respond to  those  of  the  Table,  he  finds  that  the 
whole  distance  between  Angers  and  Tours  agrees 
with  the  whole  distance  in  the  Table  between  Julio- 
magus and  Caesarodunum.  Walckenaer  has  shown 
in  a Memoire  cited  by  Ukert  (Gallien,  p.  481), 
that  the  ancient  road  deviated  in  many  places  from 
the  modern  road.  [G.  L.] 

ROBUR.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxx.  3)  men- 
tions a fortress  named  Robur,  which  Valentinian  I., 
A.D.  374,  built  near  Basilia  (Basle)  on  the  Rhine  in 
Switzerland.  Schoepflin  guessed  that  Robur  was  on 
the  site  of  the  cathedral  of  Basle,  but  the  words  of 
Ammianus  do  not  give  much  support  to  this  con- 
jecture : “ Prope  Basiliam,  quod  appellant  accolae 
Robur.”  Others  have  made  other  guesses.  [G.  L.] 
RODIUM,  in  North  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Table 
on  a road  between  Samarobriva  (Amiens)  and  Au- 
gusta Suessionum  (Soissons).  It  is  xx.  from 
Samarobriva  to  Rodiurn,  a distance  which  followed 
along  the  ancient  road  brings  us  to  Roie,  which  re- 
presents Rodiurn  ; but  D’Anville  says  that  to  make 
the  ancient  and  modern  distances  agree  we  must  go 
further,  and  as  far  as  the  belfry  named  Rok- 
eglise.  [G.  L.] 

RODUMNA  ('Po5oO/iJ/o),  in  Gallia,  is  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  Segusiani.  (Ptol.  ii.  8.  § 14.)  Ro- 
dumna  appears  in  the  Table  on  a road  which  leads 
to  Lugdunum  (Lyon)  through  Forum  Segusia- 
norura.  Rodumna  is  Roarme  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Loire,  which  gave  name  to  the  former  district  of 
Roannais.  [G.  L.] 
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nus),  the  chief  town  of  Italy,  and  long  the  mistress 
of  the  ancient  world. 
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Situation. 

Rome  was  seated  on  the  Tiber,  and  principally  on 
its  left  bank,  at  a distance  of  about  15  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  observatory  of  the  Collegio  Romano, 
which  is  situated  in  the  ancient  Campus  Martius, 
lies  in  41°  53'  52"  N.  lat.,  and  12°  28'  40"  long.  E. 
of  Greenwich. 

Rome  lies  in  the  vast  plain  now  called  the 
Campagna,  which  extends  in  a south-easterly  di- 
rection about  90  miles  from  Cape  Linar o,  a 
little  S.  of  Civita  Vecchia,  to  the  Circaean  pro- 
montory; whilst  its  breadth  is  determined  by  the 
mountains  on  the  NE.  and  by  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  SW.,  in  which  direction  it  does  not  exceed 
about  27  miles  in  its  greatest  extent.  Looking  from 
any  of  the  heights  of  Rome  towards  the  E.,  the 
horizon  is  bounded  from  the  N.  almost  to  the  S.  by 
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a nearly  continuous  chain  of  mountains,  at  a distance 
varying  from  about  10  to  20  miles.  This  side 
offers  a prospect  of  great  natural  beauty,  which,  to 
the  lover  of  antiquity,  is  still  further  enhanced  by 
the  many  objects  of  classical  interest  w'hich  it  pre- 
sents. In  the  extreme  north,  at  a distance  of  about 
20  miles,  lies  the  round  and  isolated  mass  of  So- 
racte.  Then  follows  the  picturesque  chain  of  the 
Sabine  Apennines,  in  which  the  peaked  and  lofty 
summit  of  Lucretilis,  now  Monte  Gennaro,  forms  a 
striking  feature.  A few  miles  farther  S.,  at  the 
spot  where  the  Anio  precipitates  its  waters  through 
the  chain,  lies  Tibur,  embosomed  in  its  grey  and 
sombre  groves  of  olives.  More  southward  still,  and 
seated  on  the  last  declivities  of  the  Sabine  mountains, 
is  the  “ frigidum  Praeneste,”  celebrated  for  its  Sortes 
and  its  temple  of  Fortune  (Cic.  Div.  ii.  41),  and, 
like  the  neighbouring  Tibur,  one  of  the  favourite  re- 
sorts of  Horace.  (^Od.  iii.  4.)  A plain  of  4 or 
5 miles  in  breadth  now  intervenes,  after  which  the 
horizon  is  again  intercepted  by  the  noble  form  of 
Mons  Albanus  {Monte  Cavo),  which  closes  the  line 
of  mountains  towards  the  S.  This  mass  is  clearly 
of  volcanic  origin,  and  totally  unconnected  with  the 
Apennines.  The  mountain  awakens  many  historical 
recollections.  Its  summit  was  crowned  by  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  the  common  sanctuary 
and  meeting  place  of  the  Latin  cities,  conspicuous 
from  the  surrounding  plain,  and  even  visible  to  the 
mariner.  Beneath  lay  Alba  Longa  with  its  lake; 
at  its  southern  foot  Lanuvium,  and  on  its  northern 
declivity  Tusculum,  consecrated  by  the  genius  and 
philosophy  of  Cicero.  To  the  S.  and  SW.  of  Mons 
Albanus  there  is  nothing  to  obstruct  the  view  over 
the  undulating  plain  till  it  sinks  into  the  sea ; but 
on  the  W.  and  NW.  the  prospect  is  bounded  to  a very 
narrow  compass  by  the  superior  elevation  of  Mons 
Janiculus  and  Mons  Vatican  us. 

The  plain  marked  out  by  these  natural  boundaries 
is  intersected  by  two  considerable  rivers,  the  Tiber 
and  the  Anio.  The  former,  at  first  called  Albula, 
and  afterwards  Tiberis  or  Tibris  (Liv,  i.  3 ; Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  9;  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  330,  &c,),  entering  the 
plain  between  Soracte  and  the  Sabine  chain  before 
described,  bends  its  yellow  course  to  the  S.  At 
a distance  of  about  3 miles  from  Rome,  it  receives 
the  Anio  flowing  from  the  eastward,  and  then  with 
increased  volume  passes  through  the  city  and  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  sea  at  Ostia.  The  course  of 
the  Tiber  marked  the  limits  of  Etruria  : the  angu- 
lar territory  between  it  and  the  Anio  is  attributed  to 
the  Sabines;  whilst  on  the  southern  side  the  line  of 
the  Anio  and  of  the  Tiber  formed  the  boundary  of 
Latiura. 

The  Campagna  of  Rome  consists  of  undulating 
ridges,  from  which  scanty  harvests  are  gathered ; 
but  the  chief  use  to  which  it  is  applied  is  the  pas- 
turing of  vast  herds  of  cattle.  These,  with  the 
picturesque  herdsmen,  mounted  on  small  and  half 
wild  horses  and  armed  with  long  poles  or  lances,  are 
almost  the  only  objects  that  break  the  monotony  of 
a scene  where  scarce  a tree  is  visible,  and  where 
even  the  solitary  houses  are  scattered  at  wide  in- 
tervals. Yet  anciently  the  Campagna  must  have 
presented  a veiy  different  aspect.  Even  within  sight 
of  Rome  it  was  thickly  studded  with  cities  at  first 
as  flourishing  as  herself;  and  in  those  times,  when 
“ every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man,”  it  must 
have  presented  an  appearance  of  rich  cultivation. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  country  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  The  celebrated  group  of 
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seven  hills — the  site  on  which  the  eternal  city  itself 
was  destined  to  rise — stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber.  To  the  N.  of  them  is  another  hill,  the  Mons 
Piiicius  or  Collis  Hortorum,  which  was  excluded  from 
the  ancient  city,  but  part  of  it  was  enclosed  in  the 
walls  of  Aurelian.  The  Tiber,  at  its  entrance  into 
Rome,  very  nearly  approaches  the  foot  of  this  hill, 
and  then  describes  three  bold  curves  or  reaches  ; 
first  to  the  SW.,  then  to  the  SE.,  and  again  to  the 
SW.  The  distance  from  the  spot  where  the  Tiber 
enters  the  city  to  the  SW,  point  of  the  Aventine  is, 
in  a direct  line,  about  2 miles.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  second,  or  most  eastern  reach,  it  divides  itself  for 
a short  space  into  two  channels  and  forms  an  island, 
called  the  Insula  Tiberina.  At  this  spot,  at  about 
800  paces  from  its  eastern  bank,  lies  the  smallest 
but  most  renowned  of  the  seven  hills,  the  Mons  Ca- 
pitolinus.  It  is  of  a saddle-back  shape,  depressed  in 
the  centre,  and  rising  into  two  eminences  at  its 
S.  and  N.  extremities.  On  its  N.  or  rather  NE. 
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side,  it  must  in  ancient  times  have  almost  touched 
tiie  Collis  Quirinalis,  the  most  northerly  of  the  seven, 
from  which  a large  portion  was  cut  away  by  Trajan, 
in  order  to  construct  his  forum.  The  Quirinalis  is 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a hook,  running  first  to 
the  SW.,  and  then  curving  its  extreme  point  to  the 
S.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  not  a distinct  hill,  but 
merely  a tongue,  projecting  from  the  same  common 
ridge  which  also  throws  out  the  adjoining  Viminal 
and  the  two  still  more  southern  projections  of  the 
Esquiline.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  annexed  plan, 
without  the  help  of  which  this  description  cannot  be 
understood,  that  the  Quirinal.  and  the  southernmost 
and  most  projecting  tongue  of  the  Esquiline,  almost 
meet  at  their  extremities,  and  enclose  a considerable 
hollow  — which,  however,  is  nearly  filled  up  by  the 
Viminal,  and  by  the  northern  and  smaller  tongue  of 
the  Esquiline.  These  two  tongues  of  the  E.'iquiline 
were  originally  regarded  as  distinct  hills,  under  the 
names  of  Cispius,  the  northern  projection,  and  Op- 


A.  Mons  Capitolinus. 

B.  Mons  P.tiatinus. 

C.  Mons  Aventinus. 

D.  Mons  Caeliiis. 

E.  Mons  Esquilinus. 

F.  Collis  Viminalis. 

G.  Collis  Quirinalis. 

H.  Collis  Hortorum  (or  Mods  Pincius), 

I.  Mons  Janiculus. 

a.  Velia. 

b.  Oermalus. 


c.  Oppius. 

d.  Cispius. 
ee.  Tiberis  FI. 

J.  Prata  Quinctia. 

2.  Prata  Flaminia. 

3.  Subura. 

4.  Carinae. 

5.  Caeroliensis. 

G.  Velabrum. 

7.  Forum  Boarium. 

8.  Vallis  Murcia, 
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plus  the  sou  them  one  ; but  they  were  afterwards 
considered  as  one  hill,  in  order  not  to  exceed  the 
prescriptive  number  of  seven.  S.  of  the  Esquiline 
lies  Mons  Caelius,  the  largest  of  the  seven ; and  to  the 
W.  of  it  Mons  Aventinus,  the  next  largest,  the  NW. 
side  of  which  closely  borders  on  the  Tiber.  In  the 
centre  of  this  garland  of  hills  lies  the  lozenge-shaped 
Mons  Palatinus,,  facing  on  the  NW.  towards  the 
Capitoline,  on  the  NE.  towards  the  Esquiline,  on  the 
SE.  towards  the  Caelian,  and  on  the  SW.  towards 
the  Aventine. 

It  may  be  observed  that,  of  the  seven  hills  above 
described,  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  are  styled  colies, 
whilst  the  others,  though  without  any  apparent  reason 
for  the  distinction,  are  called  monfea.  It  cannot  de- 
pend upon  their  height,  since  those  called  colies  are 
as  lofty  as  those  dignified  with  the  more  imposing 
name  of  vwntes ; whence  it  seems  probable  that  the 
difference  originated  in  the  ancient  traditions  re- 
specting the  Septimontium.  A less  important  emi- 
nence, called  Velia,  which  was  not  reckoned  as 
a distinct  hill,  projected  from  the  NE.  side  of  the 
Palatine  towards  the  Esquiline,  and  separated  the 
two  valleys  which  in  after  times  became  the  sites  of 
the  Forum  Romanum  and  of  the  Colosseum.  The 
Germalus  was  another  but  still  smaller  offshoot,  or 
spur,  of  the  Palatine,  on  its  western  side. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tiber,  Mons  Vaticanus 
and  Mons  Janiculus  rise,  as  before  remarked,  to  a 
considerably  greater  height  than  the  hills  just  de- 
scribed. The  former  of  these  lies  opposite  to  the 
Pincian,  but  at  a considerable  distance  from  the 
river,  thus  leaving  a level  space,  part  of  which  was 
called  the  Ager  Vaticanus,  whilst  the  portion  nearest 
the  river  obtained  the  name  of  Prata  Quinctia.  To 
the  S.  of  Mans  Vaticanus,  and  close  to  the  river,  at 
the  extreme  western  point  of  its  first  reach,  the 
Mons  Janiculus  begins  to  rise,  and  runs  almost 
straight  to  the  S.  till  it  sinks  into  the  plain  opposite 
to  Mons  Aventinus.  The  open  space  between  this 
hill  and  the  southernmost  curve  of  the  Tiber  formed 
the  Regio  Transtiberina.  The  sinuous  course  of  the 
river  from  the  Pincian  to  the  Capitoline  left  a still 
more  extensive  plain  between  its  left  bank  and  the 
hills  of  Rome,  the  northern  and  more  extensive  por- 
tion of  which  foiined  the  Campus  Martius,  whilst  its 
southern  part,  towards  the  Capitoline,  was  called  the 
Prata  Flaminia. 

From  the  preceding  description  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  the  Capitoline,  Aventine,  Caelian,  and 
Palatine  were  completely  isolated  hills,  separated 
from  one  another  by  narrow  valleys.  Those  valleys 
which  lay  nearest  the  Tiber  seem,  in  their  original 
state,  to  have  formed  a marsh,  or  even  a lake.  Such 
was  the  Vallis  Murcia,  between  the  Palatine  and 
Aventine,  in  later  times  the  seat  of  the  Circus  Max- 
imus ; as  well  as  the  low  ground  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  river,  afterwards  known  as  the  Velabrum 
and  Forum  Boarium  ; and  perhaps  even  part  of  the 
Forum  Romanum  itself.  Thus,  in  the  combat  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Sabines,  on  the  spot  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  forum,  the  affrighted  horse 
of  Mettius  Curtius,  the  Sabine  leader,  is  described 
as  carrying  him  into  a marsh.  (Liv.  i.  12.) 
Nay,  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the  Tiber, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  formed  at  a very  re- 
mote period  an  arm  of  the  sea,  as  pure  marine  sand 
is  often  found  there.  (Niebuhr,  Lect.  on  Ethnogr. 
vol.  ii.  p.  39.) 

In  order  to  assist  the  reader  in  forming  a clear 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  Roman  hills,  we  shall  here 
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insert  a few  measurements.  They  are  taken  from  a 
paper  by  Sir  George  Schukburg  in  the  “ Philoso- 
phical Transactions,”  An.  1777  (vol.  Ixvii.  pt.  2. 
p.  594),  and  have  been  esteemed  the  most  accurate. 
(Becker,  Handbuch,  vol.  i.  p.  83,  note.)  Other 
measurements  by  Calandrelli  are  also  annexed.  The 
latter  are  according  to  the  Paris  foot,  which  equals 
12-785  inches  English. 

Height  above  the  Mediterranean:  — 

Feet. 

Janiculum,  near  the  Villa  Spada  - 260 

Aventine,  near  of  - - 117 

Palatine,  floor  of  imperial  palace  - - 133 

Caelian,  near  the  Claudian  aqueduct  - 125 

Esquiline,  floor  of  S.  Maria  Maygiore  154 
Capitoline,  W.  end  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  118 
Viminal  and  Quirinal  at  their  junction,  in 
the  Carthusian  church,  baths  of  Dio- 
cletian - - - - - 141 

Pincian,  garden  of  the  Villa  Medici  - 165 

Tiber,  above  the  Mediterranean  - - 33 

Convent  of  St.  Clare  in  the  Via  de'  Spec- 

chi 27 

Forum,  near  the  arch  of  Severus  - - 34 

Measurements  from  Calandrelli,  in  his  and  Conti’s 
Opttscoli  astronomici  ejisici  (ap.  Sachse,  Gesch. 
der  Stadt  Rom,  vol.  i.  p.  697):  — 

Paris  feet 

Janiculum,  floor  of  the  church  of  S.  Pie- 
tro in  Montorio  (not  the  highest  point 

of  the  hill) 185 

Aventine,  floor  of  S.  Alessio  - - 146 

Palatine,  floor  of  S.  Bonaventura  - 160 

Caelian,  floor  of  S.  Giovanni  Laterano  158 

Esquiline,  floor  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  - 177 

Capitol,  floor  of  S.  Maria  Araceli  - 151 

Viminal,  floor  of  S.  Lorenzo  - - 160 

Quirinal,  Palazzo  Quirinale  - - 148 

Pincian,  floor  of  S.  THnita  de'  Monti  - 150 

Vatican,  floor  of  S.  Pietro  - - - 93 

In  ancient  times,  however,  the  hills  must  have  ap- 
peared considerably  higher  than  they  do  at  present, 
as  the  valleys  are  now  raised  in  many  places  from 
1 5 to  20  feet  above  their  former  level,  and  in  some 
parts  much  more.  (Lumisden,  Ant.  of  Rome,  p. 
137.)  This  remark  is  more  particularly  appli- 
cable to  the  forum,  which  is  covered  with  rubbish  to 
a great  depth ; a circumstance  which  detracts  much 
from  the  apparent  height  of  the  Capitoline;  whose 
sides,  too,  must  formerly  have  been  much  more 
abrupt  and  precipitous  than  they  now  are.  The 
much  superior  height  of  the  Janiculum  to  that  of  any 
of  the  hills  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Tiber,  will  have 
been  remarked.  Hence  it  enjoyed  a noble  prospect 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  city  and  the  Campagna 
beyond,  to  the  mountains  which  bound  the  eastern 
horizon.  The  view  has  been  celebrated  by  Martial 
(iv.  64),  and  may  be  still  enjoyed  either  from  the 
terrace  in  front  of  S.  Pietro  in  Mimtorio,  or  from 
the  spot  where  the  Fontana  Paolina  now  pours  its 
abundant  waters  : — 

“ Hinc  septem  dominos  videre  montes 
Et  totam  licet  aestimare  Romam, 

Albanos  quoque  T usculosque  colies 
Et  quodcunque  jacet  sub  urbe  frigus.” 

CuMATE. 

The  climate  of  Rome  appears  to  have  been 
much  colder  in  ancient  times  than  it  Is  at  pre- 
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sent.  Dionysius  (xii.  8)  records  a winter  in  which 
the  snow  lay  more  than  7 feet  deep  at  Rome,  when 
houses  were  destroyed  and  men  and  cattle  perished. 
Another  severe  winter,  if  it  be  not  the  same,  is 
mentioned  by  Livy  (v.  13)  as  occurring  b.c.  398, 
when  the  Tiber  was  frozen  over  and  the  roads  ren- 
dered impassable.  (Cf.  xl.  45,  &c.)  A very  severe 
winter  is  also  alluded  to  by  St.  Augustin  (de  Civ. 
Dei,  iii.  17).  That  such  instances  were  rare,  how- 
ever, appears  from  the  minuteness  with  which  they 
are  recorded.  Yet  there  are  many  passages  in  the 
classics  which  prove  that  a moderate  degree  of  win- 
ter cold  was  not  at  all  unusual,  or  rather  that  it  was 
of  ordinary  occurrence.  Thus  Pliny  (xvii.  2)  speaks 
of  long  snows  as  being  beneficial  to  the  corn;  and 
allusions  to  winter  will  be  found  in  Cicero  {ad  Qu. 
Fr.  ii.  12),  Horace  {Od.  i.9,  iii.  10),  Martial  (iv.  18), 
and  in  numerous  other  passages  of  ancient  writers. 
At  the  present  time  the  occurrence  of  even  such  a 
degree  of  cold  as  may  be  inferred  from  these  passages 
is  extremely  rare.  One  or  two  modern  instances  of 
severe  winters  are  indeed  recorded ; but,  generally 
speaking,  snow  seldom  falls,  and  never  lies  long  upon 
the  ground.  This  change  of  climate  is  accounted 
for  by  Dr.  Arnold  as  follows : “ Allowing  that  the 

peninsular  form  of  Italy  must  at  all  times  have  had 
its  effect  in  softening  the  climate,  still  the  woods  and 
marshes  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  the  perpetual  snows 
of  the  Alps,  far  more  extensive  than  at  present, 
owing  to  the  uncultivated  and  uncleared  state  of 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  could  not  but  have  been 
felt  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  Besides, 
even  in  the  Apennines,  and  in  Etruria  and  in  Latium, 
the  forests  occupied  a far  greater  space  than  in 
modern  times  ; this  would  increase  the  quantity  of 
rain,  and  consequently  the  volume  of  water  in  the 
rivers;  the  floods  would  be  greater  and  more  nume- 
rous, and  before  man’s  dominion  had  completely  sub- 
dued the  whole  country,  there  would  be  a large  ac- 
cumulation of  water  in  the  low  grounds,  which  would 
still  further  increase  the  coldness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere.” {Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  449.) 

But  if  the  Roman  climate  is  ameliorated  with  re- 
gard to  the  rigour  of  its  winters,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  tlie  same  is  the  case  with  respect  to 
that  unhealthy  state  of  the  atmosphere  called  ma- 
laria.  In  ancient  times,  Rome  itself  appears  to  have 
been  tolerably  free  from  this  pestilence,  which  was 
confined  to  certain  tracts  of  the  surrounding  country. 
This  may  have  been  partly  owing  to  its  denser 
population;  for  it  is  observed  that  in  the  more 
thickly  inhabited  districts  of  Rome  there  is  even 
at  present  but  little  malaria.  Strabo,  speaking 
of  Latium,  observes  that  only  a few  spots  near 
the  coast  were  marshy  and  unwholesome  (v.  p. 
231),  and  a little  further  on  gives  positive  testi- 
mony to  the  healthiness  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome  {i(j>e^rjs  8’  eVrl  wedia,  ra  juey 
TTphs  TTjv  ''Pca/J.TjV  avvdiTTOVTa  Kttl  rd  TTpodcrreia 
avTrjs,  rd  8e  irphs  ri]U  bdXaTrau'  to  /xev  oSv  nphs 
T V ^dAoTTov  ?itt6v  iffTiv  vyieivd,  rd  Se  dWa  eud- 
ya>yd  re  Ka\  TrapaTr\r)<r'Kas  i^r]<JK7fp.eva,  ib.  p.  239). 
To  the  same  purpose  is  the  testimony  of  Livy,  who 
represents  Camillus  describing  the  hills  of  Rome  as 
“ saluberrimos  colles ;”  and  of  Cicero  {de  Rep.  ii.  6) : 
“ locumque  delegit  et  fontibus  abundantem  et  in  re- 
gione  pestilenti  salubrem:  colles  enim  sunt,  qui  cum 
perflantur  ipsi,  turn  afferunt  umbram  vallibus.”  It 
is  surprising  how  Becker  {Handbuch,  p.  82)  can  in- 
terpret Cicero’s  meaning  in  this  passage  to  be  that 
the  lower  parts  of  Rome  were  unhealthy,  when  it  is 
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obvious  that  he  meant  just  the  reverse,  — that  the 
shade  of  the  hills  secured  their  healthiness.  Little 
can  be  inferred  with  regard  to  any  permanent  ma- 
laria from  the  altars  which  we  are  told  were  erected 
to  the  goddesses  Orbona  and  Febris  on  the  Esquiliiie 
and  in  other  places.  (Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  25;  Plin.  ii.  5; 
Valer.  Max.  ii.  5.  § 6.)  Even  the  most  healthy 
spots  are  not  always  exempt  from  fevers,  much  less 
a populous  city  during  the  heats  of  autumn.  The 
climate  of  Rome  is  at  present  reckoned  unhealthy 
from  June  till  October;  but  Horace  dreaded  only  the 
autumnal  heats.  {Od.  ii.  14.  15;  Sat.  ii.  6.  19.) 
The  season  is  more  accurately  defined  in  his  Epistle 
to  Maecenas,  where  he  places  it  at  the  ripening  of 
the  fig : — 

“ dum  ficus  prima  calorque 
Designatorem  decorat  lictoribus  atris.” 

{Ep.  i.  7.  5.) 

In  the  same  epistle  (v.  10)  he  seems  to  expect  as 
a usual  occurrence  that  the  Alban  fields  would  be 
covered  with  snow  in  the  winter. 

PART  I.  HISTORY  OF  THE  CITY. 

I.  Traditions  respecting  the  Foundations 
OF  Rome. 

The  history  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  is  lost  in 
the  darkness  of  remote  antiquity.  When  the  great- 
ness of  the  city,  and  its  progress  in  arts  and  letters, 
awakened  curiosity  respecting  its  origin,  authentic 
records  on  the  subject,  if  indeed  they  had  ever  ex- 
isted, were  no  longer  to  be  found.  Hence  a license 
of  conjecture  which  has  produced  at  the  least  no  fewer 
than  twenty -five  distinct  legends  respecting  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome.  To  record  all  these,  many  of  which 
are  merely  variations  of  the  same  story,  would  be 
beside  the  purpose  of  the  present  article.  The 
student  who  desires  a complete  account  of  them  will 
find  them  very  clearly  stated  in  Sir  G.  Cornewall 
Lewis’s  Inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  the  early 
Roman  History  (vol.i.  p.  394,seq.),  and  also,  though 
not  so  fully,  in  Niebuhr’s  History  of  Rome  (Eng. 
Transl.  vol.  i.  p.  214,  seq.),  chiefly  derived  from  the 
following  ancient  sources:  Dionys.  Halic.  i.  c.  72 
— 74;  Plut.  Rom.  1,  2;  Servius,  ad  Virg.  Aen. 
i.  273 ; and  Festus,  s.  v.  Roma.  The  importance 
of  the  subject,  however,  and  the  frequent  allusions 
to  it  in  the  classical  writers,  will  not  permit  us  to 
pass  it  over  in  perfect  silence ; and  we  shall  therefore 
mention,  as  compendiously  as  possible,  some  of  the 
principal  traditions. 

All  the  theories  on  the  subject  may  be  reduced  to 
three  general  heads,  as  follows  : — I.  That  Rome  was 
founded  in  the  age  preceding  the  Trojan  War.  II. 
That  it  was  founded  by  Aeneas,  or  other  persons,  a 
little  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  III.  That  Romulus, 
grandson  of  Numitor,  king  of  Alba  Longa,  was  its 
founder,  several  centuries  after  the  Trojan  War. 

Many  who  held  the  first  of  these  opinions  asci  ibed 
the  building  of  Rome  to  the  Pelasgi,  and  thought 
that  its  name  was  derived  from  the  force  {pch/j-rj)  of 
their  arms.  (Plut.  Rom.  1.)  Others  regarded  it 
as  having  been  founded  by  an  indigenous  Italian 
tribe,  and  called  Valentia,  a name  of  the  same  im- 
port, which,  after  the  arrival  of  Evander  and  other 
Greeks,  was  translated  into  Rome.  (Niebuhr,  Hist. 
vol.  i.  p.  214.)  A more  prevalent  tradition  than 
either  of  the  preceding  was,  that  the  city  was  first 
founded  by  the  Arcadian  Evander,  about  sixty  years 
before  the  Trojan  War.  The  fact  that  Evander 
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Settled  on  the  Palatine  hill  seems  also  to  have  been 
sometimes  accepted  by  those  who  referred  the  real 
foundation  of  Rome  to  a much  later  period.  The 
tradition  respecting  this  settlement  is  interesting  to 
the  topographer,  as  the  names  of  certain  places  at 
Rome  were  said  to  be  derived  from  circumstances 
connected  with  it.  The  Palatium,  or  Palatine  hill, 
itself  was  thought  to  have  been  named  after  the  Ar- 
cadian town  of  Pallantium,  the  n and  one  I having 
been  dropped  in  the  course  of  time ; though  others 
derived  the  appellation  in  different  ways,  and  espe- 
cially from  Pallas,  the  grandson  of  Evaiider  by  his 
daughter  Dyna  and  Hercules  (Pans.  viii.  43 ; 
Dionys.  i.  32.)  So,  too,  the  Porta  Carmentalis  of 
the  ^rvian  city  derived  its  name  from  a neighbour- 
ing altar  of  Carmentis,  or  Carmenta,  the  mother  of 
Evander.  (Dionys.  1.  c.;  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  338.) 
Nothing  indeed  can  be  a more  striking  proof  of  the 
antiquity  of  this  tradition,  as  well  as  of  the  deep  root 
which  it  must  have  taken  among  the  Roman  people, 
than  the  circumstance  that  to  a late  period  divine 
honours  continued  to  be  paid  to  Carmenta,  as  well 
as  to  Evander  himself.  Another  indication  of  a 
similar  tendency  was  the  belief  which  prevailed 
among  the  Romans,  and  was  entertained  even  by 
such  writers  as  Livy  and  Tacitus,  that  letters  and 
the  arts  of  civilisation  were  first  introduced  among 
them  by  Evander.  (Liv.  i.  7;  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  14; 
Plut.  Q.  R.  56.) 

The  greater  part  of  those  who  held  the  second 
opinion  regarded  Aeneas,  or  one  of  his  immediate 
descendants,  as  the  founder  of  Rome.  This  theory 
was  particularly  current  among  Greek  writers. 
Sometimes  the  Trojans  alone  were  regarded  as  the 
founders  ; sometimes  they  are  represented  as  uniting 
in  the  task  with  the  Aboiigines.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, Greeks  are  substituted  for  Trojans,  and  the 
origin  of  Rome  is  ascribed  to  a son  of  Ulysses  and 
Circe  ; nay,  in  one  case  Aeneas  is  represented  as 
coming  into  Italy  in  company  with  Ulysses.  But 
though  this  view  was  more  particularly  Grecian,  it 
was  adopted  by  some  Latin  writers  of  high  repute. 
Sallust  (^Cat.  6)  ascribes  a Trojan  origin  to  Rome  ; 
and  Propertius  (iv.  1),  without  expressly  naming 
Aeneas  as  the  founder,  evidently  refers  its  origin  to 
him: — 

“ Hoc  quodcunque  vides,  hospes,qua  maxima  Roma 
est, 

Ante  Phrygem  Aenean  collis  et  herba  fuit ; ” 

though  in  the  same  passage  he  also  refers  to  the 
occupation  of  the  Palatine  hill  by  Evander.  One 
very  prevalent  form  of  this  tradition,  which  appears 
to  have  been  known  to  Aristotle  (Dionys.  i.  72), 
represents  either  a matron  or  a female  slave,  named 
Romd,  as  burning  the  ships  after  the  Trojans  had 
landed.  They  were  thus  compelled  to  remain  ; and 
when  the  settlement  became  a flourishing  city,  they 
named  it  after  the  woman  who  had  been  the  cause 
of  its  foundation. 

The  third  form  of  tradition,  which  ascribed  the 
origin  of  Rome  to  Romulus,  was  by  far  the  most 
universally  received  among  the  Romans.  It  must 
be  regarded  as  ultimately  forming  the  national  tra- 
dition ; and  there  is  every  probability  that  it  was  of 
native  growth,  as  many  of  its  incidents  serve  to  ex- 
plain Roman  rites  and  institutions,  such  as  the  wor- 
ship of  Vesta,  the  Lupercalia,  Larentalia,  Lemuria, 
Arval  Brothers,  &c.  (Lewis,  vol.  i.  p.  409.)  The 
legend  was  of  high  antiquity  among  the  Romans, 
although  inferior  in  this  respect  to’some  of  the  Greek 
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accounts.  It  was  recorded  in  its  present  form  by 
Fabius  Pictor,  one  of  the  earliest  Roman  annalists, 
and  was  adopted  by  other  ancient  antiquarians  and 
historians  (Dionys.  i.  79).  Nay,  from  the  testimony 
of  Livy  we  may  infer  that  it  prevailed  at  a much 
earlier  date,  since  he  tells  us  (x.  23)  that  an  image 
of  the  she- wolf  suckling  the  two  royal  infants  was 
erected  near  the  Ficus  Ruminalis  by  the  curule  aediles, 
B.  c.  296.*  The  story  is  too  well  known  to  be  re- 


peated here.  We  shall  merely  remark  that  although 
according  to  this  tradition  Aeneas  still  remains  the 
mythical  ancestor  of  the  Romans,  yet  that  the  building 
of  two  cities  and  the  lapse  of  many  generations  in- 
tervene between  his  arrival  in  Italy  and  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome  by  his  descendant  Romulus.  Aeneas 
himself  founds  Lavinium,  and  his  son  Ascanius 
Alba  Longa,  after  a lapse  of  thirty  years.  We  are 
little  concerned  about  the  sovereigns  who  are  sup- 
posed to  have  reigned  in  the  latter  city  down  to  the 
time  of  Numitor,  the  grandfather  of  Romulus,  exr 


* It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  was  probably 
the  same  statue  mentioned  by  Cicero  (de  Div.  i.  1 2, 
Cat.  iii.  8),  and  described  as  having  been  struck  by 
lightning ; but  this  can  hardly  be  the  case,  as  the 
image  described  by  Cicero  stood  in  the  Capitol. 
A bronze  statue  answering  Cicero’s  description  is 
still  preserved  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  at  Rome, 
which  is  regarded  by  Niebuhr  as  a genuine  relic 
(^Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  210),  and  has  been  immor- 
talised in  the  verse  of  Byron.  A modern  critic 

finds  it  a production  too  clumsy  for  the  state  of  Ro- 
man art  at  the  time  assigned  by  Livy,  and  thinks 
that  the  holes  in  the  hind-leg  of  the  wolf  were  not 
produced  by  lightning,  but  arise  from  a defect  in 
the  casting.  (Braun,  Ruins  and  Museums  of  Rome, 
p 81.)  Fabius  Pictor,  however,  who  mentions  this 
statue  in  the  passage  cited  from  his  work  by 

Dionysius  (1.  c.),  expressly  remarks  the  primitive 
nature  of  its  workmanship, — Tron^/uara 

vaAaias  ipyacrias, — though  considerably  less  than 
a century  must  have  elapsed  between  his  time  and  the 
date  of  its  erection.  It  was  rude,  therefore,  eveu 
when  compared  with  the  state  of  Roman  art  towards 
the  end  of  the  third  century  b.  c.,  though  it  had 
been  erected  only  at  the  beginning  of  that  century. 
Mommsen  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Capitoline 
wolf  is  the  genuine  one  erected  by  the  Ogulnii  and 
described  by  Livy,  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  found  near  the  arch  of  Severus.  (De 
Comitio  Rom.,  in  the  Annali  dell'  Instiiuto,  1844, 
vol.  xvi.  p.  300.)  Whoever  has  seen  the  group  will 
perhaps  at  all  events  agree  with  Winckelmann  that 
the  twins  are  evidently  of  a different  period  from 
the  wolf. 
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cept  in  60  far  as  they  may  serve  to  ascertain  the  era 
of  Rome.  The  account  which  has  the  most  preten- 
sions to  accuracy  is  that  given  by  Dionysius  (i.  65, 
70,  71)  and  by  Diodorus  (F’r.  lib,  viii.  vol.  iv.  p.  21, 
Bipont).  The  sum  of  the  reigns  here  given,  allowing 
five  years  for  that  of  Aeneas,  who  died  in  the  seventh 
year  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  is  432  years  — 
that  is,  down  to  the  second  year  of  Numitor,  when 
Rome  was  founded  by  Romulus,  in  the  first  year  of 
the  7th  Olympiad.  Now  this  agrees  very  closely 
with  Varro’s  era  for  the  foundation  of  Rome,  viz., 
753  B.  C.  For  Troy  having  been  taken,  according 
to  the  era  of  Eratosthenes,  in  1184  b.  c.,  the  differ- 
ence between  1184  and  753  leaves  431  years  for 
the  duration  of  the  Alban  kingdom. 

Varro’s  date  for  the  foundation  of  Rome  is  that 
generally  adopted.  Other  authorities  place  it  rather 
later:  Cato,  in  751  B.C.;  Polybius,  in  750;  Fabius 
Pictor,  in  747. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  question 
whether  these  dates  of  the  Alban  kings  were  the 
invention  of  a later  age,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  chronology.  It  will  suffice  to  remark 
that  the  next  most  prevalent  opinion  among  those 
Romans  who  adopted  the  main  points  of  this  tradition 
assigned  only  three  centuries  to  the  Alban  kings 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome.  This  was  the  opinion 
of  Virgil  (Aen.  i.  272), — 

“ Hie  jam  tercentum  totos  regnabitur  annos,” 

— of  Justin,  of  Trogus  Pompeius  (xliii.  1),  and  of 
Livy  (i.  29),  who  assigns  a period  of  400  years 
for  the  existence  of  Alba,  and  places  its  destruction 
a century  after  the  foundation  of  Rome.  At  all 
events  the  preponderance  of  testimony  tends  very 
strongly  to  show  that  Rome  was  not  founded  till 
several  centuries  after  the  Trojan  War.  Timaeus 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  Greek  writer  who 
adopted  the  account  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  by 
Romulus.  (Niebuhr,  ^ist.  vol.  i.  p.  218.) 

II.  The  City  of  Romulus. 

The  Roman  historians  almost  unanimously  relate 
that  Rome  originally  consisted  of  the  city  founded  by 
Romulus  on  the  Palatine.  (Liv.  i.  7 ; Veil.  i.  8 ; 
Tac.  Ann.  xii.  24;  Dionys.  i.  88;  Gell.  xiii.  14;  Ov. 
TV.  iii.  1.  29,  &c.)  The  ancient  settlement  of  Evan- 
der  on  the  same  hill,  as  well  as  a city  on  the  Capi- 
toline  called  Saturnia  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  § 42,  Miill. ; 
Festus,  p.  322,  Miill.),  and  another  on  Mons  Jani- 
culus  called  Aenea  or  Antipolis  (Dionys.  i.  73;  Plin. 
iii.  9),  must  be  supposed  to  have  disappeared  at  the 
time  of  its  foundation,  if  indeed  they  had  ever  existed. 
It  seems  probable  enough,  as  Dionysius  says,  that 
villages  were  previously  scattered  about  on  the 
seven  hills  ; but  the  existence  of  a place  called  Va- 
tica  or  Vaticum,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and 
of  a Quirium  on  the  Quirinal,  rests  solely  on  the 
conjecture  of  Niebuhr  vol.  i.  p.  223,  seq., 

289,  seq.,  Eng.  Trans.) 

Pomoerium. — Tacitus  has  given  in  the  following 
passage  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  account  of  the 
circuit  of  the  Romulean  city:  “ Sed  initium  con- 
dendi,  et  quod  pomoerium  Romulus  posuerit,  noscere 
baud  absurdurn  reor.  Igitur  a foro  Boario,  ubi 
aereura  tauri  simulacrum  adspicimus,  quia  id  genus 
animalium  aratro  subditur,  sulcus  designandi  oppidi 
cceptus,  ut  magnam  Herculis  aram  amplecteretur. 
Inde  certis  spatiis  interjecti  lapides,  per  ima  mentis 
Palatini  ad  aram  Consi,  mox  ad  Curias  Veteres, 
turn  ad  sacellum  Larum;  forumque  Romannm  et 
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Capitolium  non  a Romulo  sed  a Tito  Tatio  additum 
urbi  credidere.”  (Jnn.  xii.  24.) 

According  to  this  description,  the  point  where  the 
furrow  of  the  pomoerium  commenced  was  marked  by 
the  statue  of  a bull,  whence  the  name  of  the  Forum 
Boarium  was  by  some  writers  afterwards  derived. 
The  Forum  Boarium  lay  under  the  westernmo.st 
angle  of  the  Palatine  ; and  the  furrow  probably 
began  a little  beyond  the  spot  where  the  Arcus 
Argentarius  now  stands,  close  to  the  church  of  S. 
Giorgio  in  Velcibro.  embracing  the  altar  of  Hercules, 
or  Ara  Maxima,  which  stood  in  the  same  forum  : — 

“ Constituitque  sibi,  quae  Maxima  dicitur,  aram. 
Hie  ubi  pars  urbis  de  bove  iiomen  habet.” 

(Ov.  Fast.  i.  581.) 

Hence  it  proceeded  along  the  north  side  of  the 
Vallis  Murcia  (Circus  Maximus),  as  far  as  the 
Ara  Consi.  According  to  Becker  (^Handbuch,  p.  98, 
de  MuHs,  ^c.  p.  11),  this  altar  must  be  sought 
towards  the  lower  end  of  the  Circus,  near  the 
southernmost  angle  of  the  Palatine  ; but  he  gives  no 
authority  for  this  opinion,  which  is  a mere  assump- 
tion, or  rather  a petitio  principii  from  the  passage 
of  Tacitus  before  quoted,  whence  he  thinks  that  it 
must  necessarily  be  referred  to  the  spot  indicated. 
{Handb.  p.  468,  and  p.  665,  note  1438.)  But  there 
is  nothing  at  all  in  the  words  of  Tacitus  to  warrant 
this  inference  ; and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  we  should  dispute  the  authority  of  Tertullian, 
from  whom  we  learn  that  the  Ara  Consi  stood  near 
the  first  Tneta  of  the  circus,  and  therefore  somewhere 
near  the  middle  of  the  SW.  side  of  the  Palatine 
(“  et  nunc  ara  Conso  illi  in  Circo  defossa  est  ad  primas 
metas,”  de  Spect.  5).  Hence,  after  turning,  of  course, 
the  southernmost  point  of  the  Palatine,  where  the 
Septizonium  of  Severus  afterwards  stood,  the  po- 
moerium proceeded  through  the  valley  between  the 
Palatine  and  Caelius  ( Via  de  S.  Gregorio')  to  the 
Curiae  Veteres.  The  situation  of  this  last  place  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  Niebuhr  (^Hist. 
vol.  i.  p.  288),  though  with  some  hesitation  {ib.  note 
735),  and  Bunsen  {Beschreibung^  vol.  i.  p.  138), 
place  the  Curiae  Veteres  near  the  baths  of  Titus  on  the 
Esquiline,  and  they  are  followed  by  Muller 
vol.  ii.  p.  143).  This  view  appears,  however,  to  be 
founded  on  no  authority,  except  that  of  the  modern 
writers  Blondus  Flavius  and  Lucius  Faunus,  who 
state  tliat  the  part  of  the  Esquiline  called  Carinae, 
and  even  the  baths  of  Titus  themselves,  were  de- 
signated in  ancient  notarial  documents  as  “ Curia 
Vetus.”  But,  first,  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
Tacitus,  in  his  de.scription,  should  have  taken  so  long 
a stride  as  from  the  Ara  Consi,  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
SW.  side  of  the  Palatine,  to  the  Esquiline,  without 
mentioning  any  intervening  place.  Again:  if  the 
line  of  the  pomoerium  had  proceeded  so  far  to  the  N., 
it  must  have  embraced  the  Velia  as  well  as  the  Pa- 
latine, as  Bunsen  assumes  (Z.  c.) ; and  this  must  have 
destroyed  that  squareness  of  form  which,  as  we  shall 
see  further  on,  procured  for  the  city  of  Romulus  the 
appellation  of  “ Roma  Quadrata.”  That  the  furrow 
was  drawn  at  right  angles  following  the  natural  line 
of  the  hill  we  are  assured  by  more  than  one  au- 
thority (TT(piypd(pei  reTpdywvov  ^o(f)(p, 

Dionys.  i.  88;  antiquissimum  pomoerium,  quod  a 
Romulo  institutum  est.  Palatini  mentis  radicibus 
terminabatur,  Gell.  xiii.  14).  But,  further,  it  may 
be  shown  from  satisfactory  testimony  that  the  Curiae 
Veteres  were  not  seated  on  the  Esquiline,  but  between 
the  Palatine  and  Caelian.  Thus  the  Notitia,  in  de- 
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scribing  the  10th  Regio,  or  Palatium,  marks  the 
boundaries  as  follows,  taking  the  reverse  direction  of 
that  followed  by  Tacitus ; “ Continet  casam  Romuli, 
aedem  Matris  Deum  et  Apollinis  Rhamnusii,  Penta- 
pylum,  domum  Augustinianam  et  Tiberianam,  Au- 
guratorium,  aream  Palatinam,  aedem  Jovis  Victoris, 
domum  Dionis,  Curiam  Veterem,  Fortunam  Respici- 
entem,  Septizonium  Divi  Severi,  Victoriam  Germani- 
cianam,  Lupercal.”  The  Curiae  Veteres  are  here 
mentioned  in  the  singular  number ; but  there  is  som.e 
authority  for  this  deviation.  Thus  Ovid  (^Fast.  iii. 
139)  says: — ' 

“ Janua  tunc  regis  posita  viret  arbore  Phoebi ; 

Ante  tuas  fit  idem,  Curia  prisca,  fores,” 

where  the  Curia  Prisca  is  identified  with  the  Curiae 
Veteres  by  the  following  passage  in  klacrobius : — 
“ Eodem  quoque  ingrediente  mense  tarn  in  Regia 
Curiu(\\xe  atque  flaminum  domibus,  laureae  veteres 
novis  laureis  mutabantur.”  {Sat.  i.  12.)  Now,  in  order 
to  determine  the  precise  situation  of  the  Curia  Vetus  of 
IheNotitia,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  “ Dooms 
Augustiniana,”  or  palace  of  Augustus,  occupied  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  NE.  side  of  the  Palatine, 
commencing  at  the  N.  comer,  as  will  be  shown  in 
treating  the  topography  of  the  later  city,  and  end- 
ing probably  opposite  to  the  arch  of  Titus,  where 
the  entrance  was  situated.  Proceeding  eastward, 
along  the  same  side  of  the  hill,  we  find  enumerated 
the  Auguratorium  and  Area  Palatina.  Then  follows 
the  temple  of  J upiter  Victor,  which  we  must  not 
confound,  as  Becker  does  (ZTa«c?6.  p.  100,  cf.  p.  422, 
note  847;  see  Preller,  Regionen,  p.  186),  with  that 
of  Jupiter  Stator,  since  the  latter,  according  to  the 
Notitia,  lay  rather  more  northwards  in  the  4th 
Regio,  and  probably  on  or  near  the  Summa  Sacra 
Via.  That  of  Jupiter  Victor,  then,  must  have  lain 
to  the  E.  of  the  palace,  and,  as  there  is  but  a short 
space  left  on  this  side  of  the  hill,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Domus  Dionis  must  be  placed  at  least  at  its 
extreme  NE.  angle,  if  not  on  the  side  facing  the 
Caelian.  The  Curia  Vetus,  of  course,  lay  more  to 
the  S.,  and  perhaps  towards  the  middle  of  the  E. 
side  of  the  Palatine.  Its  site  near  the  temple  (or 
statue)  of  Fortuna  Respiciens  is  confirmed  by  the 
Basis  Capitolina,  which  mentions  in  the  10th  Regio 
a “ Vicus  Curiarum  ” near  to  another  of  Fortuna 
Respiciens.  (Gruter,  Inscr.  ccl.)  The  fourth  point 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  — the  Aedes  Larum — lay  on 
the  Summa  Sacra  Via,  and  therefore  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  NE.  side  of  the  Palatine  hill.  (“  Aedem 
Larum  in  Summa  Sacra  Via,”  Mon.  Ancyr. ; “ Ancus 
Martius  (habitavit)  in  Summa  Sacra  Via,  ubi  aedes 
Larum  est,”  Solin.  i.  24.)  At  this  point  the  historian 
finishes  his  description  of  the  pomoerium  of  Romulus, 
and  proceeds  to  say  that  the  forum  and  Capitol 
were  believed  to  have  been  added  to  the  city  not  by 
that  monarch  but  by  Titus  Tatius.  Hence  he  is 
charged  with  leaving  about  a third  of  the  pomoerium 
undefined  ; and,  in  order  to  remedy  this  defect, 
Becker  (de  Muris,  ^c.  p.  14,  Handb.  p.  102),  not 
without  the  sanction  of  other  ci'itics  and  editors, 
proposes  to  alter  the  punctuation  of  the  passage,  and 
to  read  “ turn  ad  sacellum  Larum  forumque  Ro- 
manum ; et  Capitolium  non  a Romulo,”  &c.  But  in 
truth  little  is  gained  by  this  proceeding  — only  the 
short  space  from  the  arch  of  Titus  to  the  N.  point 
of  the  Palatine,  whilst  the  remaining  part  of  the 
line  from  thence  to  the  Forum  Boarium  still  remains 
undescribed.  But  what  is  worse,  even  this  little  is 
gained  at  the  expense  of  truth  ; since,  strictly  speak- 
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ing,  a line  drawn  from  the  Aedes  Lamm  to  the  forum 
would  include  the  temple  of  Vesta  (5.  Maria  Libe- 
ratrice),  which,  as  we  learn  from  Dionysius  (ii.  65), 
lay  outside  the  walls  of  Romulus.  Moreover,  ac- 
cording to  the  emended  punctuation,  it  might  be 
doubtful  whether  Tacitus  meant  that  the  forum  was 
included  in  the  Romulean  city,  or  not;  and  it  was 
apparently  to  obviate  this  objection  that  Becker 
proposed  to  insert  hoc  before  et  (hoc  et  Capitolium). 
But  these  are  liberties  which  sober  criticism  can 
hardly  allow  with  the  text  of  such  a writer.  Tacitus 
was  not  speaking  like  a common  topographer  or 
regionary,  who  is  obliged  to  identify  with  painful 
accuracy  every  step  as  he  proceeds.  It  is  more  con- 
sistent with  his  sententious  style  that,  having  car- 
ried the  line  thus  far,  he  left  his  readers  to  complete 
it  from  the  rough  indication  — which  at  the  same 
time  conveyed  an  important  historical  fact  — that 
the  forum  and  Capitol,  which  skirted  at  some  dis- 
tance the  northern  angle  of  the  hill,  were  added  by 
Tatius,  and  lay  therefore  outside  the  walls  of  Ro- 
mulus. His  readers  could  not  err.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  original  Rome  was  square;  and, 
having  indicated  the  middle  point  in  each  of  the 
sides,  he  might  have  been  charged  with  dulness  had 
he  written,  “ turn  ad  sacellum  Larum,  inde  ad  forum 
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A.  Mons  Palatinus. 

B.  B.  Mons  Capitolinas. 

C.  Collis  Quirinalis. 

D.  Mons  Aventinus. 

E.  Forum  Romanum. 
a a.  Velia. 

b.  Inter  duos  Lucos. 

c.  Germains. 

dd.  Clivus  Capitolinas. 
ece.  Sacra  Via. 

/.  Summa  Sacra  Via. 


. Nova  Via. 

. Clivus  Victoriae. 

1.  Porta  Janualis. 

2.  Porta  Carmentalis. 

3.  Sacellum  Larum. 

4.  Porta  Mugionis. 

5.  Porta  Romanula. 

6.  Lupercal. 

7.  Ara  Consi. 

8.  Porta  Ferentina  ? 

9.  Curiae  Veteres. 
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Boarium.”  Bunsen,  however,  has  assumed  from  the 
omission  that  the  line  of  wall  never  proceeded  be- 
yond the  Sacellum  Larum,  and  that,  indeed,  it  was 
not  needed;  the  remaining  space  being  sufficiently 
defended  by  a marsh  or  lake  which  surrounded 
it.  {Beschr.  vol.  i.  p.  138.)  But,  as  the  Sacellum 
Larum  lay  on  high  ground,  on  the  top  of  the  Velian 
ridge,  this  could  not  have  been  a reason  for  not 
carrying  the  wall  farther;  and  even  if  there  was 
a marsh  lower  down,  we  cannot  hut  suppose,  as 
Becker  observes  (<ie  Mur.  p.  14),  that  the  pomoe- 
rium  must  have  been  carried  on  to  its  termination. 
Indeed  the  Porta  Romanula,  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
Romulean  city,  lay,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  on  the 
NW.  side,  a little  to  the  N.  of  the  spot  whence 
Tacitus  commences  his  description ; and  if  there  was 
a gate  there,  it  fortiori  there  was  a wall. 

The  line  described  by  Tacitus  is  that  of  the  fur- 
row, not  of  the  actual  wall ; but,  in  the  case  at  least 
of  a newly  founded  city,  the  wall  must  have  very 
closely  followed  this  line.  The  space  between  them 
— the  wall  being  inside  — wa.>  the  pomoerium, 
literally,  “ behind  the  wall  ” (post  moerum  = mu- 
rum);  and  this  space  could  not  be  ploughed  or  cul- 
tivated. The  line  of  the  furrow,  or  boundary  of  the 
pomoerium,  w'js  marked  by  stones  or  cippi.  The 
name  pomoerium  was  also  extended  to  another  open 
space  within  the  walls  which  was  kept  free  from 
buildings.  The  matter  is  very  clearly  explained  by 
Livy  in  the  following  passage:  — “ Pomoerium,  verbi 
vim  solum  intuentes,  postmoerium  interpretantur 
esse.  Est  autem  niagis  circa  murum  locus,  quern 
in  condendis  urbibus  olim  Etrusci,  qua  murum  duc- 
tiiri  essent,  certis  circa  terminis  inaugurate  conse- 
t.'^abant ; ut  neque  interiore  parte  aedificia  moenibus 
cuiitinuarentur,  quae  nunc  vulgo  etiam  conjungunt; 
et  extrinsecus  puri  aliquid  ab  humane  cultu  pateret 
soli.  Hoc  spatium,  quod  neque  habitari  neque 
arari  fas  erat,  non  magis  quod  post  murum  esset, 
quam  quod  murus  post  id,  pomoerium  Roinani  ap- 
pellarunt:  et  in  urbis  incremento  semper,  quantum 
moenia  processura  erant,  tantum  termini  hi  conse- 
crati  proferebantur  ” (i.  44).  Every  city  founded, 
like  Rome,  after  the  Etruscan  manner,  had  a po- 
nioerium.  The  rites  observed  in  drawing  the  boun- 
dary line,  called  “ primigenius  sulcus”  (Paul.  Diac. 
p.  236,  Miill.),  were  as  follows : the  founder,  dressed  in 
Gabinian  fashion  (cinctu  Gabino),  yoked  to  a plough, 
on  an  auspicious  day,  a bull  and  a cow,  the  former 
on  the  off  side,  the  latter  on  the  near  side,  and,  pro- 
ceeding always  to  the  left,  drew  the  furrow  marking 
the  boundary  of  the  pomoerium.  There  was  a mys- 
tical meaning  in  the  ceremony.  The  bull  on  the 
outside  denoted  that  the  males  were  to  be  dreadful 
to  external  enemies,  whilst  the  cow  inside  typified 
the  women  who  were  to  replenish  the  city  with  in- 
habitants. (Joann.  Lydus,  de  Mens.  iv.  50.)  The 
furrow  represented  the  ditch ; the  clods  thrown  up, 
the  wall;  and  persons  followed  the  plough  to  throw 
inwards  those  clods  which  had  fallen  outwards.  At 
the  places  left  for  the  gates,  the  plough  was  lifted 
up  and  carried  over  the  profane  space.  (Varr.  L.  L. 
V.  § 143,  Mull.;  Plut.  Q.R.  27,  Rom.  11.)  The 
whole  process  has  been  summed  up  in  the  following 
vigorous  words  of  Cato : — “ Qui  ui’bem  novam  con- 
det,  tauro  et  vacca  aret ; ubi  araverit,  murum  faciat ; 
ubi  portam  vult  esse,  aratrum  sustollat  et  portet, 
et  portam  vocet.”  (ap.  Isidor.  xv.  2,  3.) 

The  religious  use  of  the  pomoerium  was  to  define 
the  boundary  of  the  auspicia  urbana,  or  city  au- 
spices. (Varr.  1.  c.)  So  Gellius,  from  the  books  of 
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the  Roman  augurs:  “Pomoerium  est  locus  intra 
agrura  effatum  per  totius  urbis  circuitum  pone  muros 
regionibus  certis  determinatus,  qui  facit  finem 
urbani  auspicii  ” (xiii.  14).  From  this  passage  it 
appears  that  the  pomoerium  itself  stood  within 
another  district  called  the  “ ager  effatus  ” This 
was  also  merely  a religious,  or  augural,  division  of 
territory,  and  was  of  five  kinds,  viz.  the  ager  Ro- 
manus,  Gabinus,  peregrinus,  bosticus,  and  incertus, 
or  the  Roman,  Gabinian,  foreign,  hostile,  and  doubtful 
territories.  (Varr,  v.  § 33,  Miill.)  These  agi*i  or 
territories  were  called  “ effati,”  because  the  augurs 
declared  (effati  sunt)  after  this  manner  the  bounds 
of  the  celestial  auguries  taken  beyond  the  pomoe- 
rium, (Id.  vi.  § 53,  Miill.)  Hence  in  this  sense  the 
Ager  Romanus  is  merely  a religious  or  augural 
division,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Ager 
Romanus  in  a political  sen.se,  or  the  territory  actually 
belonging  to  the  Roman  people.  It  was  the  territory 
declared  by  the  augurs  as  that  in  which  alone 
auguries  might  be  taken  respecting  foreign  and  mili- 
tary affairs ; and  hence  the  reason  why  we  find  so  many 
accounts  of  generals  returning  to  Rome  to  take  the 
auguries  afresh.  (Liv.  viii.  30,  x,  3,  xxiii.  19,  &c.) 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly  how  much 
space  was  left  for  the  pomoerium  between  the  fur- 
row and  the  wall.  In  the  case  of  the  Romulean 
city,  however,  it  w'as  probably  not  very  extensive, 
as  the  nature  of  the  ground,  especially  on  the  side 
of  Mons  Caelius,  would  not  allow  of  any  great 
divergence  from  the  base  of  the  hill.  Besides,  the 
boundaries  already  laid  down  on  the  N.  side,  as  the 
Sacellum  Larum  and  Aedes  Vestae,  show  that  the  line 
ran  very  close  under  the  Palatine.  This  question 
depends  upon  another,  which  there  is  no  evidence  to 
determine  satisfactorily,  namely,  whether  the  wall 
crowned  the  summit  of  the  hill  or  ran  along  its  base. 
The  former  arrangement  seems  the  more  probable, 
both  because  it  was  the  most  natural  and  usual  mode 
of  fortification,  and  because  we  should  otherwise  in 
some  parts  hardly  find  room  enough  for  the  pomoerium. 
Besides,  one  at  least  of  the  gates  of  the  Romulean 
city,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  was  approached  by 
steps,  and  must  therefore  have  stood  upon  a height. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  authority  for  Niebuhr’s 
assumption  (^Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  287,  seq.)  that  the  original 
city  of  Romulus  was  defended  merely  by  the  sides 
of  the  hill  being  escarped,  and  that  the  line  of  the 
pomoerium  was  a later  enlargement  to  enclose  a 
suburb  which  had  sprung  up  round  about  its  foot. 
It  is  surprising  how  Niebuhr,  who  had  seen  the 
ground,  could  imagine  that  there  was  room  for  such 
a suburb  with  a pomoerium.  Besides,  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  by  Tacitus  (1.  c.)  that  the  line  of  the 
pomoerium  which  he  describes  was  the  beginning  of 
building  the  city  (initium  condendi).  Indeed  Nie- 
buhr seems  to  have  had  some  extraordinary  ideas 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  ground  about  the 
Palatine,  when  he  describes  the  space  between  that 
hill  and  the  Caelius,  now  occupied  by  the  road 
called  Via  di  S.  Gregorio,  as  “ a wide  and  con- 
venient plain!”  {Hist.  i.  390,  cf.  p.  391.)  An 
obscure  tradition  is  mentioned  indeed  by  Greek 
writers,  according  to  which  there  was  a Roma 
Quadrata  distinct  from  and  older  than  the  city  of 
Romulus  (wpd  5e  ttjs  peyaAris  Tavrr}s  ‘PwfiTjs,  %v 
€KTi(T€  'Pw/xvAos  TTcpl  ^av(TTvAov  oh<iav  4t 
op^i  riaAaTi<p,  Terpaywros  iKTiadr)  'PoS/at)  irapa 
‘Pwfiov  ^ 'Pcafiovs  TraAaiOTfpov  rovrcou,  Dion 
Cass.  Fr.  Vales.  3,  5,  p.  10,  St.  ; cf.  Tzetzes,  ad 
Lycophr.  v.  1232).  But,  as  Becker  observes  {Haadb. 
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1>.  106),  we  should  infer  from  these  words  that  the 
Rome  alluded  to  was  not  on  the  Palatine,  but  on 
some  other  hill  Plutarch,  indeed,  also  alludes  to 
the  same  tradition  (Rom.  9),  and  describes  Romulus 
as  building  this  Roma  Quadrata  and  afterwards  en- 
larging it.  We  also  find  some  obscure  hints  to  the 
same  purpose  in  Latin  authors.  Thus  Solinus : “ Nam 
ut  affinnat  Varro,  auctor  diligentissimus,  Romam 
condidit  Romulus,  Marte  genitus  et  Rhea  Silvia,  vel 
ut  nonnulli,  Marte  et  liia,  dictaque  est  primum 
Roma  quadrata,  quod  ad  aequilibrium  foret  posita. 
Ea  incipit  a silva,  quae  est  in  area  Apollinis,  et  ad 
supercilium  scalarum  Caci  habet  terminum,  ubi 
tugurium  fuit  Faustuli  ” (i.  2).  Now  we  must  not 
take  the  whole  of  this  account  to  be  Varro’s,  as 
Becker  does.  (De  Muris^  ^c.  p.  18,  seq.,  Handb. 
p.  106.)  All  that  belongs  to  Varro  seems  to  be 
taken  from  a passage  still  extant  respecting  the 
parentage  of  Romulus  (L.  L.  v.  § 144,  Miill.),  and 
the  words  after  “ vel  ut  nonnulli,’’  &c.  belong  to 
Solinus  himself.  Varro,  therefore,  is  not,  as  Becker 
asserts,  a witness  to  Rome  having  been  called 
quadrata.  The  following  passage  in  Festus,  how- 
ever, manifestly  alludes  to  another  sense  of  Roma 
Quadrata,  namely,  as  a certain  hallowed  place 
which  every  city  built  with  Etruscan  rites  possessed, 
and  in  which  were  deposited  such  things  as  were 
considered  of  good  omen  in  founding  a city,  and 
which  are  described  by  Ovid  iv.  821 ; cf. 

Plut.  Rom.  11):  “ Quadrata  Roma  in  Palatio  ante 
templum  Apollinis  dicitur,  ubi  reposita  sunt  quae 
solent  boni  ominis  gratia  in  urbe  condenda  adhiberi, 
quia  saxo  munitus  est  initio  in  speciem  quadratam. 
Ejus  loci  Ennius  meminit,  cum  ait : ‘ et  quis  est 
erat  Romae  regnare  quadratae’”  (p.  258,  Mull.). 
Tlie  place  here  described  was,  in  fact,  the  mundus 
of  the  Romulean  city.  The  words  of  Solinus,  though 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  exact  position  of  the  places 
which  he  mentions,  seem  to  denote  too  large  an  area 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  description  of  Festus.  In 
confirmation  of  the  latter,  however,  Becker  (Handb. 
p.  107)  adduces  a fragment  of  the  Capitoline  plan 
(Bellori,  Tab.  xvi.),  with  the  imperfect  inscription 
KEA  APO  (area  Apollinis),  and,  on  the  space  beside 
it,  a plan  of  a square  elevation  with  steps  at  two  of 
its  sides.  This,  he  observes,  exactly  answers  to  the 
description  of  Festus,  being  a “ locus  saxo  munitus 
in  speciem  quadratam;”  and  the  area  Apollinis  was 
naturally  before  his  temple.  That  the  whole  of  the 
Romulean  city,  however,  was  also  called  quadrata^ 
is  evident,  not  only  from  a passage  of  Dionysius 
before  cited,  where  he  speaks  of  the  temple  of  Vesta 
being  outside  of  the  Rome  called  Quadrata  (j^ri  ryjs 
rerpaydorov  KaXovfiepr]  s 'P d /j-t] s,  iKCivos 
ireixio'ev,  cktos  ii.  65),  but  also  from  the 

mutilated  fragment  of  Ennius,  quoted  by  Festus  in 
the  passage  just  cited.  It  is  without  sense  as  it 
stands,  and  Muller’s  emendation  appears  certain  ; — 

“ Et  qui  se  sperat  Romae  regnare  quadratae,” 

where  the  meaning  is  inapplicable  to  a mere  mundus, 
and  must  be  referred  to  the  entire  city. 

Gates  of  the  Palatine  city. — It  was  required  that 
ill  a town  built,  like  Rome,  with  Etruscan  rites, 
there  should  be  at  least  three  gates  and  three 
temples,  namely,  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva 
(Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  422);  and  we  learn  from  Pliny 
Qii.  9)  that  the  city  of  Romulus  had,  in  fact,  three 
if  not  four  gates.  In  the  time  of  Varro,  three  gates 
existed  at  Rome  besides  those  of  the  Servian  walls, 
and  two  of  these  can  be  referred  with  certainty  to 
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the  Palatine  city.  “ Praeterea  intra  muros  video 
portas  dici.  In  palatio  Mucionis,  a inugitu,  quod 
ea  pecus  in  bucita  circum  antiquom  oppidum  ex- 
igebant.  Alteram  Romanulam  ab  Roma  dictam, 
quae  habet  gradus  in  Nova  Via  ad  Volupiae  sacellnm. 
Tertia  est  Janualis  dicta  ab  Jano;  et  ideo  ibi  positum 
Jani  signum  ; et  jus  institutum  a Pompilio,  ut 
scribit  in  Annalibus  Piso,  ut  sit  aperta  semper,  nisi 
quom  bellum  sit  nusquam.”  (L.  L.  v.  §§  164,  165, 
Miill.)  The  gate  here  called  Mucio  by  Varro  is  the 
same  as  that  called  Mugio  by  other  writers,  by  an 
ordinary  interchange  of  c and  g,  as  in  Caius  for 
Gaius,  Cermalus  for  Gennalus,  &c.  Thus  Varro  him. 
self,  as  cited  by  Nonius  (xii.  51.  p.  531,  lu.)  is  made 
to  call  it  Mugio.  In  Paulus  Diaconus  (p.  144,  Miill.) 
we  find  the  adjective  form  Mugionia,  erroneously 
fonued,  however,  from  Mugius,  the  name  of  a man ; 
and  lastly,  the  form  Mugonia  in  Solinus  (i.  24). 

The  most  important  passage  for  determining  the 
situation  of  this  gate  is  Livy’s  description  (i.  12)  of 
the  battle  between  the  Sabines  and  Romans.  The 
former  occupy  the  Capitoline  hill,  the  latter  are  ar- 
rayed in  the  valley  ’oeneath.  The  Romans  mount 
to  the  attack,  but  are  repulsed  and  driven  back 
towards  the  “ old  gate  ” (“adveterem  portam”)  of  the 
Palatium.  Romulus,  who  is  stationed  on  the  high 
ground  near  it  (the  summit  of  the  Velia),  vows  to 
erect  on  this  spot  a temple  to  Jupiter,  under  the 
name  of  “ Stator,”  if  he  arrest  the  flight  of  the 
Romans.  At  this  time  the  Sabines  had  driven  back 
the  Romans  to  the  extremity  of  what  was  after- 
wards the  forum,  and  their  leader  Metius  Curtius 
had  even  penetrated  nearly  to  the  gate  of  the  Pala- 
tium. The  Romans,  however,  rally;  the  Sabines 
are  repulsed,  and  the  combat  is  renewed  in  the 
valley  between  the  two  hills.  Dionysius  confirms 
the  site  of  the  gate  by  describing  it  as  leading  to 
the  Palatium  from  the  Summa  Sacra  Via;  which 
street,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  describe  the 
topography  of  the  later  city,  crossed  the  ridge  of 
the  Velia  at  this  spot  (^PwgvKos  gev  'Opdwai^  Ait 
(Uphv  IbpxKTaro')  Trapa  reus  KaXovp.(vdis  tHuKoaviai 
TTvXais,  ai  <p4povaiu  els  rb  UaXaTiop  e/c  rijs  lepas 
6Sou,  ii.  50).  The  spot  is  further  identified  by  a 
graphic  passage  in  Ovid,  where  the  citizen  who 
serves  as  Cicerone  to  his  book  conducts  it  from  the 
fora  of  the  Caesars  along  the  Sacra  Via,  and,  having 
crossed  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Forum  Ro- 
manum,  arrives  at  the  temple  of  Vesta;  then  pro- 
ceeding onwards  up  the  Sacra  Via,  first  points  out 
the  former  residence  of  Numa,  and  then,  turning  to 
the  right,  indicates  the  gate  of  the  palace; — 

“ Paruit  et  ducens,  ‘ Haec  sunt  fora  Caesaris,  inquit ; 
Haec  est  a sacris  quae  via  nomen  habet. 

Hie  locus  est  Vestae,  qui  Pallada  servat  et  ignem; 
Hie  fuit  antiqui  regia  parva  Numae.’ 

Inde  petens  dextram,  ‘ Porta  est,  ait,  ista  Palati : 
Hie  Stator;  hoc  primum  condita  Roma  loco 
est.’”  (Trist.  iii.  1.27.) 

The  site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  here  given 
is  confirmed  by  other  writers.  Thus  it  is  described 
by  Livy  (i.  41)  as  near  the  palace  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  from  the  windows  of  which,  overhanging 
the  Nova  Via,  Tanaquil  addressed  the  people.  Now, 
as  will  be  shown  in  its  proper  place,  the  Nova  Via 
ran  for  some  distance  parallel  with  the  Sacra  Via, 
and  between  it  and  the  Palatine,  and,  at  its  highest 
point  near  this  gate,  was  called  “ Summa,”  like  the 
Sacra  Via.  Thus  Solinus  (i.^24):  “Tarquinius 
Priscus  ad  Mugoniam  Portam  supra  Summam 
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Novain  Viam  (habitavit).”  The  site  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Stator  near  the  Summa  Sacra  Via 
is  suflBciently  certain  without  adopting  the  proof 
adduced  by  Becker  from  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Cloelia,  the  history  of  which  he  completely  misunder- 
stands. The  passage  from  Pliny  (xxxiv.  13)  which 
he  quotes  (note  156)  relates  to  another  and  appa- 
rently a rival  statue  of  Valeria,  the  daughter  of 
Publicola,  who  disputed  with  Cloelia  the  honour  of 
having  swum  the  Tiber,  and  escaped  from  the  cus- 
tody of  Porsena.  Indeed,  the  two  rival  legends  seem 
to  have  created  some  confusion  among  the  ancients 
themselves  ; and  it  was  a disputed  point  in  the 
time  of  Plutarch  whether  the  existing  statue  was 
that  of  Cloelia  or  Valeria.  (^Popl.  19.)  Becker 
confounds  these  two  statues,  and  asserts  (note  155) 
that  Pliny,  as  well  as  Dionysius,  speaks  of  the 
statue  of  Cloelia  as  no  longer  existing  in  his  time. 
But  Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  very  chapter 
:juoted,  mentions  it  as  still  in  being  ; “ Cloeliae 
etiam  statua  est  equestris.”  It  was  the  statue  of 
Valeria  that  had  disappeared,  if  indeed  it  had 

ever  existed  except  in  the  account  of  Aiinius 
Fetialis.  Pliny,  therefore,  must  share  the  cas- 
tigation bestowed  by  Becker  on  Plutarch  and 

Servius  for  their  careless  topography  ; whose 

assertion  as  to  the  existence  of  the  statue  in  their 

time  he  will  not  believe,  though  the  latter  says 
he  had  seen  it  with  his  own  eyes  (a<?  Aen.  viii. 
646).  The  only  ground  which  Becker  has  for  so 
peremptorily  contradicting  these  three  respectable 
authorities  is  a passage  in  Dionysius  (v.  35);  who, 
however,  only  says  that  when  he  was  at  Rome  the 
statue  no  longer  stood  in  its  place  (rauTTjj'  ^;ueis 
fiiv  ovK  €Tt  Kfifx4v7]v  i\jpofX€v'),  and  that  on  inquiry 
he  was  told  that  it  had  been  destroyed  {p<pavl(r6ii]) 
in  a fire  that  had  raged  among  the  surrounding 
houses.  But  Dionysius  may  have  been  misinformed; 
or  perhaps  i]<pavicrdr}  is  to  be  taken  in  its  literal 
sense,  and  the  statue  was  only  removed  for  a while 
out  of  sight.  We  may  assume,  therefore,  that  it  had 
been  restored  to  its  original  position  in  the  period 
which  elapsed  between  Dionysius  and  Pliny,  and 
that  it  continued  to  adorn  the  Summa  Sacra  Via  for 
some  centuries  after  the  time  of  the  former  writer. 

The  preceding  passages  abundantly  establish  the 
site  of  the  Porta  Mugionis  at  that  spot  of  the  Pala- 
tine which  faces  the  Summa  Sacra  Via,  or  present 
arch  of  Titus;  nor  does  it  seem  necessary,  by  way 
of  further  proof,  to  resort  to  the  far-fetched  argument 
adduced  by  Becker  from  the  nature  of  the  ground 
(^Handb.  p.  113),  namely,  that  this  is  the  only  spot 
on  the  NE.  face  of  the  hill  which  offers  a natural 
ascent,  by  the  road  ( Via  Polveriera')  leading  up  to 
the  Convent  of  S.  Bonaventura.  That  road,  indeed, 
has  all  the  appearance  of  being  an  artificial  rather 
than  a natural  ascent,  and  may  have  been  made 
centuries  after  the  time  of  Romulus.  Unfortunately, 
too,  for  Becker’s  round  assertion  on  this  subject 
(^Handb.  p.  109),  that  we  must  ab  initio  embrace  as 
an  incontrovertible  principle  that  gates  are  to  be 
sought  only  where  the  hill  offers  natural  ascents,  we 
find  that  the  only  other  known  gate,  the  Porta  Ro- 
manula,  was,  on  his  own  showing,  accessible  only  by 
means  of  steps.  For  the  situation  of  this  gate  Varro 
is  again  our  principal  authority.  We  have  seen  in 
the  passage  before  quoted  from  that  author  that  it 
o])ened  into  the  Nova  V''ia,  near  the  Sacellum  Vo- 
lupiae,  by  means  of  steps.  Varro  again  alludes  to  it 
in  the  following  passage : “ Hoc  sacrificium  (to 
Acca  Larentia)  fitTn  Velabro,  qua  in  Novam  Viam 
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exitur,  ut  aiunt  quidam,  ad  sepulcrum  Accae,  ut 
quod  ibi  prope  faciunt  Diis  Manibus  Servilibus  sacer- 
dotes ; qui  uterque  locus  extra  urbem  antiquam  fuit 
non  longe  a Porta  Romanula,  de  qua  in  priore  libro 
dixi.”  (L.  L.  vi.  § 24,  Miill.)  The  site  of  the 
Sacellum  Volupiae  cannot  be  determined;  but  the 
Velabrum  is  one  of  the  most  certain  spots  in  Roman 
topography,  and  is  still  indicated  by  the  church 
which  bears  its  name,  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro.  We 
learn  from  both  these  passages  of  Varro — for  Sca- 
liger's  emendation  of  Nova  Via  for  Novalia  in  the 
former  is  incontestable  — the  exact  site  of  the  Porta 
Romanula  ; for  as  the  sacrifice  alluded  to  was  per- 
formed in  the  Velabrum  near  the  spot  where  the 
Nova  Via  entered  it,  and  as  the  P.  Romanula  was  not 
far  from  this  place,  it  follows  that  it  must  have  been 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  street  or  in  the  infima  Nova 
Via.  Varro’s  account  is  confirmed  by  Festus  (p. 
262,  Mull.),  who,  however,  calls  the  gate  Romana 
instead  of  Romanula:  “ Sed  porta  Romana  instituta 
est  a Romulo  infimo  clivo  Victoriae,  qui  locus  gi'a- 
dibus  in  quadram  formatns  est  ; appellata  autem 
Romana  a Sabinis  praecipue,  quod  ea  proximus  adi- 
tus  erat  Romam.”  Here  the  same  steps  are  alluded 
to  that  are  mentioned  by  Varro.  The  Clivus  Vic- 
toriae was  that  part  of  the  NW.  declivity  of  the 
Palatine  which  overhung  the  Nova  Via.  It  was  so 
named  either  from  a temple  of  Victory  seated  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  (“  in  aedem  Victoriae,  quae  est  in  Pa- 
latio,  pertulere  deam,”  Liv.  xxix.  14),  or  more  pro- 
bably — as  this  temple  was  not  dedicated  by  L.  Po- 
stumius  till  b.  c.  295 — from  an  ancient  grove,  sacred 
to  Victory,  on  this  side  of  the  Palatine,  near  the 
Lupercal  (Dionys.  i.  32),  the  tradition  of  which, 
though  the  grove  itself  had  long  disappeared,  pro- 
bably led  to  the  temple  being  founded  there. 

The  Romulean  city  must  undoubtedly  have  had 
at  least  a third  gate,  both  from  the  testimony  of 
Pliny  and  because  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  its  re- 
maining two  sides  were  without  an  exit;  but  there 
is  no  authority  to  decide  where  it  lay.  Becker  thinks 
that  it  was  seated  at  the  southernmost  point  of  the  hill ; 
but  this,  though  probable  enough,  is  nothing  more  than 
a conjecture.  The  Porta  Janualis,  the  third  gate  men- 
tioned by  Varro,  was  most  probably  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Romulus,  though  it  certainly  never  belonged  to  the 
Palatine  city.  Its  situation  and  true  nature  will  be 
discussed  presently.  We  find,  however,  a gate  called 
Ferentina  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (^Rom.  20),  who 
relates  that  Romulus,  after  the  murder  of  Tatius, 
which  was  followed  by  visible  signs  of  the  divine 
anger,  purified  Rome  and  Laurentum  by  rites  whicli 
still  continued  to  be  observed  at  that  gate.  We  also 
find  an  account  in  Festus  (p.  213)  of  a jPorta  Piacula- 
ris,  which  was  so  called  “ propter  aliqua  piacula 
quae  ibidem  fiebant ;”  and  some  have  assumed  (v. 
MUller,  ad  Fest.  I c.)  that  these  two  gates  were 
identical.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Roman  gates 
had  sometimes  two  names;  and  this  seems  especially 
probable  in  the  case  of  those  which  had  some  reli- 
gious ceremony  connected  with  them.  Becker 
{Handb.  p.  177)  rejects,  however,  with  something 
like  indignation  the  idea  that  such  a gate  could 
have  belonged  to  the  Romulean  city,  and  would  there- 
fore either  place  it  in  the  Lucus  Ferentinae,  or  alter 
the  text  of  Plutarch,  his  usual  expedient.  Alto- 
gether, however,  it  does  not  seem  quite  so  improbable 
that  it  may  have  been  the  third  and  missing  gate  of 
Romulus,  since  its  name  indicates  its  site  near  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  Palatine,  just  where  we  are  in 
want  of  onei 
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III.  Progress  of  the  City  tili.  the  Timle 
OF  Servius  Tullius. 

We  can  only  pretend  to  give  a probable  account 
of  the  progress  of  the  city  under  the  first  five  kings. 
The  statements  on  the  subject  in  ancient  authors  are 
divergent,  though  the  contradiction  is  often  rather 
apparent  than  real.  In  the  course  of  his  reign  Ro- 
mulus added  to  his  original  city  on  the  Palatine,  the 
Capitoline  hill,  then  called  Saturnius,  the  Caelian, 
then  called  Querquetulanus,  and  the  Aventine.  But 
we  must  distinguish  the  nature  of  these  additions. 
Dionysius  (ii.  37)  represents  the  Capitoline  and 
Aventine.  as  enclosed  by  Romulus  with  a strong  for- 
tification consisting  of  a ditch  and  palisades,  chiefly  as 
a protection  for  herdsmen  and  their  flocks,  and  not 
as  surrounded  with  a wall,  like  the  Palatine.  Yet 
it  is  evident  from  the  account  of  the  attack  by  the 
Sabines  on  the  Capitoline  (Liv.  i.  11)  that  it  must 
have  been  regularly  fortified,  and  have  had  a gate. 
Romulus  had  already  marked  it  out  as  the  arx  or  ci- 
tadel of  his  future  city ; and  when  he  had  defeated  the 
Caeninenses  and  slain  their  king,  he  carried  thither 
and  dedicated  the  first  spolia  opima  at  an  oak-tree 
held  sacred  by  the  shepherds,  but  which  now  became 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius  (Ib.  c.  10). 
When  Livy  tells  us  that  this  was  the  first  temple 
consecrated  at  Rome,  he  probably  means  with  the 
exception  of  those  which  were  usually  erected  at  the 
foundation  of  every  city.  That  the  Capitoline  was 
a much  more  important  hill  in  the  time  of  Romulus 
than  the  Aventine  and  Caelian  is  also  shown  by  the 
fact  of  his  opening  upon  it  the  asylum  for  slaves  and 
fugitives,  in  order  to  increase  the  population  of  his 
city.  This  asylum  was  situated  somewhere  in  the 
hollow  between  the  two  eminences  of  the  Capitoline, 
and  the  site  retained  till  a late  period  the  name  of 
“ Inter  duos  lucos”  (Ib.  c.  10;  Dionys.  ii.  15;  Strab. 
V.  230;  Plut.  Rom.  9;  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  431,  &c.). 

The  Capitoline  hill,  or  Mons  Saturnius,  appears 
then  to  have  been  a real  addition  to  the  Romulean 
city  ; but  the  Aventine  seems  to  have  remained 
down  to  the  time  of  Ancus  Martins  a mere  rudely 
fortified  enclosure  for  the  protection  of  the  shepherds. 
Various  etymologies,  all  perhaps  equally  unsatis- 
factory, have  been  invented  for  the  name  of  Aven- 
tinus.  One  legend  derived  it  from  an  Alban  king 
so  called,  who  was  buried  on  the  hill  (Liv.  i.  3; 
Varr.  L.  L.  v.  § 43,  Miill.;  Paul.  Diac.  p.  19,  Miill.), 
another  from  a descendant  of  Hercules,  mentioned 
by  Virgil  (^Aen.  vii.  656).  Servius  in  his  commen- 
tary on  this  passage  makes  Aventinus  a king  of  the 
Aborigines,  but  a<ids  from  Varro  that  the  Aventine 
was  assigned  by  Romulus  to  the  Sabines,  who  named 
it  after  the  Avens,  one  of  their  rivers.  This  account 
is  not  found  in  the  remains  which  we  possess  of 
Varro,  who,  however  Q.  c.),  adds  a few  more  ety- 
mologies to  that  already  given.  One  of  them,  taken 
from  Naevius,  derives  the  name  of  the  hill  from  the 
birds  (aves)  that  resorted  thither  from  the  Tiber,  to 
which  Virgil  also  seems  to  allude  (Am.  viii.  233). 
Varro  himself  thinks  that  it  was  so  called  “ ab 
adventu,”  because,  being  formerly  separated  from  the 
other  hills  by  a marsh  or  lake,  it  was  necessaiy  to 
go  to  it  in  boats:  whilst  others  derived  the  name 
“ ab  advent  u hominum,”  because,  having  upon  it 
a temple  of  Diana  common  to  all  the  Latin  people, 
it  w'as  a place  of  great  resort.  But  these  various 
etymologies  only  prove  that  nothing  certain  was 
known. 

The  preponderance  of  authority  tends  to  show  that 
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the  Caelian  hill  was  also  colonised  in  the  time  of 
Romulus.  Caelius  Vibennus,  or  Caeles  Vibenna,  an 
Etruscan  general  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  Ro- 
mulus against  Tatius  and  the  Sabines,  had  this  hill 
assigned  to  him  and  settled  upon  it  with  his  army; 
whence  it  derived  its  name  of  “ Caelius,”  it  having 
been  previously  called  Querquetulanus  from  its  woods 
of  oak.  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  § 46,  MUll.;  Dionys.  ii.  36; 
Paul.  Diac.  p.  44,  Miill.)  The  traditions  respecting 
the  incorporation  of  this  hill  are,  however,  very  va- 
rious. Some  authors  relate  that  it  was  added  by 
Tullus  Hostilius  (Liv.  i.  30;  Eutrop.  i.  4;  Aur. 
Viet.  Vir.  III.  4),  others  by  Ancus  Martins  (Cic. 
Rep.  ii.  18  ; Strab.  v.  p.  234)  ; whilst  some,  again, 
place  the  arrival  of  Caeles  as  low  down  as  the  rei^n 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  (Tac.  An».  iv.  65;  Festus, 
p.  355,  Mull.)  The  last  account  probably  arose 
from  some  confusion  between  the  arrival  of  the  Tus- 
cans under  Romulus,  and  a sub.sequent  one  under 
the  Tuscan  king  Tarquinius.  But  the  sacred  books 
relating  to  the  Argive  chapels  established  by  Nunia 
mention  the  hill  under  the  name  of  Caelius  (Varr. 
ih.  § 47),  and  it  therefore  seems  probable  that  the 
aiTival  of  Vibenna  must  be  placed  under  Romulus. 
This  Tuscan  settlement  appears,  however,  not  to  have 
been  permanent.  After  the  death  of  their  leader  a 
portion  of  his  followers  incurred  the  suspicion  of  the 
Romans,' and  were  removed  from  the  hill  to  a less 
defensible  position  on  the  plain,  apparently  between 
the  Palatine  and  Capitoline,  where  they  founded  the 
Vicus  Tuscus;  whilst  the  remainder  were  transferred 
to  the  adjoining  hill  called  Caeliolus  (Varr.  ih.  § 
46).  Whence  also  Propertius: — 

“ Et  tu,  Roma,  meis  tribuisti  praemia  Tuscis 
Unde  hodie  vicus  nomina  Tuscus  habet; 

Tempore  quo  sociis  venit  Lycomedius  armis, 
Atque  Sabina  feri  contudit  arma  Tati.” — 

(iv.  2.  49.) 

Here  the  Tuscan  general  is  named  Lycomedius, 
which  seems  to  be  derived  from  Lucumo,  the  name 
given  to  him  by  Dionysius  (ii.  42,  43),  and  which 
was  probably  only  an  appellative  for  an  Etruscan 
prince.  The  hill  having  been  vacated  by  this  re- 
moval of  the  Tuscans,  was  again  colonised  under  a 
subsequent  king,  which  in  some  degree  reconciles  the 
conflicting  accounts  : but  all  we  shall  say  further 
about  it  at  present  is,  that  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
an  attempt  was  made  to  change  its  name  again,  and 
to  call  it  Mons  Augustus,  either  because  Tiberius 
had  laid  out  a great  deal  of  money  there  in  repairing 
the  damage  occasioned  by  a fire,  or  from  a decree  of 
the  senate,  which  appointed  that  name  to  be  used 
because  a statue  of  Tiberius  had  been  saved  from  the 
flames.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  64;  Suet.  Tib.  48.)  But 
this  name  never  came  into  common  use. 

Legend  of  Tarpeia. — Porta  Janualis  and  Temple 
of  Janus. — The  story  of  Tarpeia  involves  two  or  three 
points  of  topographical  interest.  It  shows  that  the 
Capitoline  hill  was  regularly  fortified,  and  had  a gate. 
The  deed  of  Tarpeia,  whether  treacherous  or  patri- 
otic, for  there  are  two  versions  of  her  history,  occa- 
sioned a change  in  the  name  of  the  hill.  It  had 
previously  been  called  Mons  Saturnius,  from  Saturn, 
to  whom  it  was  sacred  (Fest.  p.  322);  and  there 
was  a tradition  that  some  Eleans,  who  had  obtained 
their  dismissal  from  the  army  of  Hercules  on  his 
return  from  his  western  expedition,  had  been  attracted 
to  settle  upon  it  by  the  resemblance  of  its  name  to 
that  of  Kpovios,  a mountain  of  their  own  country. 
(Dionys.  i.  34. ) After  the  foundation  of  the  Capitol 
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its  appellation,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  relate 
further  on,  was  again  altered  to  that  which  it 
ever  afterwards  continued  to  bear  ; yet  one  part 
of  the  southern  portion  of  the  hill  still  retained 
the  name  of  Rupes  Tarpeia,  from  the  vestal  hav- 
ing been  buried  on  it.  (Varr.  L.L.w  § 41,  Mtill.) 
[)ionysiu3  (ii.  40)  adopted  the  account  of  Piso,  who 
attributed  the  death  of  Tarpeia  to  a patriotic  at- 
tempt to  deceive  the  Siibines,  in  preference  to  that  of 
Fabius,  which  brands  her  with  disloyalty.  The 
latter,  however,  seems  to  have  obtained  most  currency 
among  the  Romans  ; and  Propertius  even  derives  the 
name  of  the  hill  from  lier  father,  Tarpeius,  who  com- 
manded the  Roman  garrison, — “A  duce  Tarpeio  mons 
est  cognomen  adeptus  ” (v.  4.  93), — whilst  he  brands 
the  tomb  of  the  vestal  with  infamy.  (‘‘  Tarpeiae 
turpe  sepulcrum,’’  v.  4. 1).  The  obscure  legend  of  the 
Porta  Pandana,  which  existed  somewhere  on  the 
Capitol  in  the  time  of  Varro  {L.L.  v.  § 42),  is  also 
connected  with  the  story  of  Tarpeia;  and  Tatius  is 
said  to  have  stipulated,  in  the  treaty  wdiich  he  made 
with  Romulus,  that  this  gate  should  always  be  left 
open.  (Fest.  p.  363,  and  Paul.  Diac.  p.  220,  Miill.) 
According  to  an  incredible  account  in  Solinus  (i.  13), 
it  was  a gate  of  the  old  Saturnian  city,  and  was  ori- 
ginally called  Porta  Saturnia;  nor  is  tlie  version 
of  Polyaenus  more  satisfactory  (^Stratag.  yiii.  35), 
M’ho  refers  the  story  of  the  Porta  Pandana  to  the 
treaty  with  the  Gauls,  by  which  the  Romans  en- 
gaged always  to  leave  one  gate  open,  but,  in  order 
to  evade  the  consequences,  built  it  in  an  inaccessible 
place. 

After  peace  had  been  concluded  between  Romulus 
and  Tatius,  they  possessed  two  distinct  but  united 
cities, — the  former  reigning  on  the  Palatine,  the 
latter  on  the  Capitoline,  and  dwelling  on  the  spot 
where  the  temple  of  Juno  ^loneta  afterwards  stood 
(Plut.  Rom.  2;  Sol.  i.  21.)  When  Tacitus  says, 
in  the  passage  before  cited,  that  Tatius  added  the 
Capitoline  to  the  city,  we  are  perhaps  therefore  to 
understand  that  he  built  upon  it  and  made  it  habit- 
able, whilst  previously  it  had  been  only  a sort  of 
military  outpost.  The  valley  between  the  two  hills 
formed  a kind  of  neutral  ground,  and  served  as  a 
c mimon  market-place.  The  gate  called  Janualis, 
mentioned  by  Van-o  in  the  passage  cited  from  him 
when  treating  of  the  Romulean  gates,  seems  undoubt- 
edly to  have  belonged  to  the  Sabine  town.  Niebuhr, 
who  is  followed  by  Bunsen  (Beschi\  vol.  i.  p.  145), 
is  of  opinion  i.  292)  that  it  was  built  by  the 

two  cities  as  a barrier  of  their  common  liberties  ; 
tliat  it  was  open  in  time  of  war  in  order  that  suc- 
cour might  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  and  shut 
during  peace,  either  to  prevent  the  quarrels  which 
might  arise  from  unrestricted  intercourse,  or  as  a 
t ken  that  the  cities,  though  united,  were  distinct. 
Becker,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  that  it  ever  was  a 
gate  at  all,  maintaining  tlrat  it  only  got  that  name 
c-itachrestically,  from  the  temple  which  it  subse- 
quently formed  being  called  “Porta  Belli”  (pp.  118, 
119,  and  note  167).  But  there  seems  to  be  ample 
evidence  that  it  was  originally  a gate.  Varro,  in  the 
passage  cited,  evidently  considered  it  as  such  ; and 
it  is  also  mentioned  by  Macrobius  as  a real  gate, 
though  the  situation  which  he  assigns  to  it  will 
hardly  be  allowed  even  by  those  who  give  the  great- 
est extention  to  the  walls  of  the  Romulean  city 
(“  Cum  bello  Sabino — Romani  portam,  quae  sub  ra- 
dicibus  collis  Viminalis  erat,  quae  postea  ex  eventu 
Jauuulis  vocata  est,  claudere  festinarent,”  Sat.  i. 
9).  We  may  learn  from  Ovid,  not  only  its  real  situ- 
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ation,  but  also  that  it  was  the  veiy  gate  whicn 
Tarpeia  betrayed  to  the  Sabines.-  Tlie  passage  fixes 
its  site  so  accurately,  and  consequently  also  that  of 
the  temple  of  Janus, — an  important  point  in  Roman 
topography, — that  it  is  necessary  to  quote  it  at 
length  : — 

“ Presserat  ora  deus.  Tunc  sic  ego  nostra  resolvo, 
Voce  mea  voces  eliciente  dei; 

Quum  tot  sint  Jani  cur  stas  sacratus  in  uno. 

Hie  uhi  templa  foris  juncta  duohus  habes  ? 

Hie  manu  mulcens  propexam  ad  pectora  barbam 
Protinus  Oebalii  retulit  arma  Tati, 

Utque  levis  custos,  armillis  capta  Sabinis, 

Ad  summae  Tatium  duxerit  arcis  iter. 

Inde,  velut  nunc  est,  per  quern  descenditis,  inquil, 
Arduus  in  valles  et  fora  clivus  erat. 

Et  jam  contigerat  portam,  Saturnia  cujus 
Dempserat  oppositas  insidiosa  seras. 

Cum  tanto  veritus  committere  numine  pugnam 
Ipse  meae  movi  callidus  artis  opus, 

Oraque,  qua  pollens  ope  sum,  fontana  reclusi 
Sumque  repentinas  ejaculatus  aquas. 

Ante  tamen  calidis  subjeci  sulphura  venis, 

Clauderet  ut  Tatio  fervidus  humor  iter. 

Cujus  ut  utilitas  pulsis  percepta  Sabinis, 

Quae  fuerat,  tuto  reddita  forma  loco  est. 

Ara  mild  posita  est,  parvo  conjuncta  sacello. 

Haec  adolet  flainmis  cum  strue  farra  suis.” 

(^Fast.  i.  255.  seq.) 

We  see  from  these  lines,  that  the  gate  attacked 
by  the  Sabines  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a path  leading 
down  from  the  Capitoline,  which  path  still  existed 
in  the  time  of  Ovid,  and  was  situated  between  the 
forum  of  Caesar  and  the  Forum  Romanum.  The 
gate  was  con>equently  at  the  bottom  of  the  NE. 
slope  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  a little  to  the  N.  of 
the  present  arch  of  Septimius  Severus.  We  also 
learn  that  a small  temple  or  sacellum  was  dedicated 
to  Janus  at  this  spot.  Whether  the  ancient  gate 
was  incorporated  in  this  temple,  or  whether  it  was 
pulled  down,  or  whether  the  temple  was  erected  by 
the  side  of  the  gate,  cannot  be  determined;  but  at 
all  events  its  former  existence  was  commemorated  by 
the  title  of  Porta  Janualis.  It  is  no  objection  to 
Ovid’s  account,  as  far  as  the  topographical  question  is 
concerned,  that  it  differs  from  the  one  usually  re- 
ceived, which  represents  the  Sabines  as  successful 
through  the  treachery  of  Tarpeia,  and  not  as  repulsed 
through  the  intervention  of  Janus.  He  seems  to 
have  combined  two  different  legends  ; but  all  that 
we  are  here  concerned  for  is  his  accurate  description 
of  the  site  of  the  temple,  and  consequently  of  the 
gate. 

Its  site  is  further  confirmed  by  Procopius  (.B.  G. 
i.  25.  p.  122,  Dind.),  who  mentions  it  as  situated  a 
little  beyond  the  statues  of  the  three  Fates,  as  will 
appear  in  the  second  part  of  this  article.  The 
temple  was  dedicated  by  the  peace-loving  Numa, 
who  made  the  opening  and  shutting  of  it  the  sign  of 
war  and  peace.  (Liv.  i.  19.)  Niebuhr,  therefore, 
besides  assigning  an  madmissible  and  even  absurd 
meaning  to  this  custom,  has  forestalled  its  date, 
when  he  mentions  it  as  coming  into  use  at  the  union 
of  the  two  independent  cities. 

After  writing  what  precedes,  the  compiler  of  this 
article  met  with  an  essay  by  Dr.  Th.  Mommsen, 
published  in  the  Annali  dell  Instituto  for  the  yeai 
1844  (vol.  xvi.),  and  entitle:!  De  Comitio  Romano, 
in  which  that  writer  (p.  306,  seq.)  considers  that 
be  has  irrefragably  established  that  the  temple  of 
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Jahns  was  not  situated  in  the  place  here  assigned  to 
it,  but  in  the  Forum  Olitorium  outside  the  Porta 
Carmentalis.  As  the  opinion  of  so  distinguished  a 
scholar  as  Mommsen  is  entitled  to  great  attention, 
we  shall  here  briefly  review  his  arguments.  They 
may  be  stated  as  follows.  That  the  temple  of  Janus 
was  in  the  Forum  Olitorium  may  be  shown  from  Ta- 
citus: “ Et  Jano  templum,  quod  apud  Forum  Olito- 
rium C.  Duilius  struxerat  (dedicavit  Tiberius),” 
(Ann.  ii.  49);  and  also  from  Festus:  “ Religioni  est 
quibusdam  porta  Carmentali  egredi  et  in  aede  Jani, 
quae  est  extra  earn,  senatuin  haberi,  quod  ea  egressi 
sex  et  trecenti  Fabii  apud  Cremeram  onmes  interfecti 
sunt,  cum  in  aede  Jani  S.  C.  factum  esset,  ut  proficis- 
ccrentur  ” (p.  285,  Miill.).  But  this  temple  was  un- 
doubtedly the  same  as  the  famous  one  founded  by 
!Numa,  and  Duilius  could  only  have  restored,  not 
built  it  ; since  it  can  be  shown  that  there  was  only 
one  Temple  of  Janus  at  Rome  before  the  time  of 
Domitian.  Thus  Ovid  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  pas- 
sage before  quoted)  asks  Janus, — 

“ Cum  tot  sint  Jani  cur  stas  sacratus,  in  uno, 

Hie  ubi  juncta  foris  templa  duobus  habes  ? ” 

The  same  thing  appears  from  the  following  passage 
of  Martial  (x.  28.  2),  which  shows  that,  before  Do- 
mitian erected  the  Janus  Quadrifrons  in  the  Forum 
Transitorium,  the  god  had  only  one  little  temple:  — 

“ Pervius  exiguos  habitabas  ante  Penates 
Plurima  qua  medium  Roma  terebat  iter.” 

The  same  situation  of  this  only  temple  is  also 
testified  by  Servius  (ac?  Aen.  vii,  607):  “ Sacrarium 
(Jani)  Numa  Pompilius  fecerat — Quod  Nuina  in- 
stituerat,  translatum  est  ad  Forum  Transitorium.” 
And  again  “ Sacrarium  hoc  Numa  Pompilius  fecerat 
circa  imum  Argiletum  juxta  theatnim  Marcelli.” 
Thus  the  situation  of  the  sole  temple  of  Janus  is 
proved  by  the  preponderance  of  the  best  authority, 
and  does  not  rest  on  mere  conjecture. 

In  these  remarks  of  Mommsen’s  we  miss  that  ac- 
curacy of  interpretation  which  is  so  necessary  in 
treating  questions  of  this  description.  The  word 
“ struxerat,”  used  by  Tacitus,  denotes  the  erection 
of  a new  building,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
mere  restoration  of  an  ancient  one.  Nor,  had  there 
been  no  other  temple  of  Janus,  would  it  have  been 
necessary  to  designate  the  precise  situation  of  this 
by  the  words  “ apud  Forum  Olitorium.”  Again,  the 
words  of  Ovid  refer,  not  to  one  temple,  but  to  one 
Janus,  which,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  was  con- 
verted into  a sort  of  small  temple.  “ When  there 
are  so  many  Jani,  why  is  your  image  consecrated 
only  in  one  ? ” This,  then,  was  not  a temple  in  the 
larger  sense  of  the  word  ; that  is,  a building  of  such 
a size  as  to  be  fit  for  assemblies  o f the  senate,  but 
merely  the  little  sacellum  described  by  Ovid.  Let 
us  hear  Momm.sen’s  own  description  of  it,  drawn  from 
this  passage,  and  from  that  of  Martial  just  quoted: 
“ Fuit  enim  Jani  aedes  (quodluculentissime  apparet 
ex  Ovidii  verbis  supra  laudatis)  non  nisi  Janus  ali- 
<]uis,  sive  bifrons  sive  quadrifrons,  Dei  statua  ornatus, 
Ea,  quam  Numa  fecit,  fornix  erat  pervius  ad  portam 
Carmentalem  applicatus,  quo  transibant  omnes  qui 
a Campo  Martio  Foroque  Olitorio  venientes  Boarium 
Romanumve  petebant  ” (p.  307).  But  - overlooking 
the  point  how  the  building  of  Numa  could  have  been 
attached  to  a gate  erected  in  the  time  of  Servius  — 
liow  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that,  as  Mommsen  in- 
fers from  the  words  of  Festus,  the  senate  could  have 
I'een  assembled  in  a little  place  of  this  description. 
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the  common  thoroughfare  of  the  Rumatis?  Besides, 
we  have  the  express  testimony  of  Livy,  that  the 
Senatus  Consultum,  sanctioning  the  departure  of 
the  Fabii,  was  made  in  the  usual  place  for  the 
meetings  of  the  senate,— the  Curia  Hostilia.  “ Con- 
sul e Curia  egressus,  comitaute  Fabiorum  agmine, 
qui  in  vestibule  curiae,  senatus  consultum  exspec- 
tantes,  steterant,  domum  rediit”  (ii.  48).  Livy  is 
certainly  a better  witness  on  such  a point  than  Festus ; 
whose  account,  therefore,  is  overthrown,  not  only  by 
its  inherent  improbability,  but  also  by  the  weight  of 
superior  authority.  All  that  we  can  infer  fi  om  his 
words  is,  that  the  temple  of  Janus,  outside  the  Porta 
Carmentalis,  was  sufficiently  large  to  hold  an  as- 
sembly of  the  senate  ; but  this  circumstance  itself  is 
sufficient  proof  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  origi- 
nal little  temple,  or  sacellum,  of  Numa.  There  are 
other  objections  to  the  account  of  Festus.  It  was 
not  ominous,  as  he  says,  to  go  out  at  the  Carmental 
gate,  but  to  go  out  through  the  right  arch  of  the 
gate  (“  infelici  via  dextro  Jano  portae  Carmentalis 
profecti,  ad  Cremeram  flumen  perveniunt,”  Ib.  c.  49). 
If  the  whole  gate  had  been  accursed,  how  could  a 
sacred  procession  like  that  of  the  virgins  from  the 
temple  of  Apollo  to  tliat  of  Juno  Regina,  described 
by  Livy  (xxvii.  37),  have  passed  through  it  ? Nor 
can  it  be  told  whether  the  relative  ea  refers  to  the 
Porta  Carmentalis,  as  sense,  or  to  aedes  Jani,  as 
grammar,  requires.  Further,  it  would  be  contrary 
to  the  u^ual  custom,  as  Becker  correctly  remarks 
(JIandhuch,  p.  139,  note),  for  the  senate  to  assemble 
outside  of  the  gates  to  deliberate  on  a domestic 
matter  of  this  nature.  Then,  with  reference  to 
Ovid’s  description,  he  could  not  have  mentioned 
tlie  sacellum  of  Janus  as  adjoining  two  fora,  had  it 
stood  where  Mommsen  places  it,  where  it  would  have 
been  separated  from  the  Forum  Romanum  by  the 
whole  length  of  the  Vicus  Jugarius.  Besides,  it  is 
plain  from  the  passage  of  the  Fasti  before  quoted 
that  the  original  temple  stood  at  the  foot  of  a clivus, 
or  descent  from  the  Capitoline.  Yet  Mommsen  puts 
it  at  the  very  top  of  the  hill  over  the  Carmental 
gate  (“  in  ipso  monte,”  p.  310,  vide  his  plan  at  the  end 
of  the  volume),  where  the  hill  is  most  abrupt,  and 
where  there  could  not  possibly  have  been  any  clivus, 
and  the  Porta  Janualis  at  the  bottom.  We  should 
remark,  too,  that  the  reading,  “ arduus  in  valles  et 
fora  clivus  erat,”  is  not  a mere  conjecture  of  Becker, 
as  Mommsen  seems  to  think  (p.  310),  but  the  com- 
mon reading;  and  that  to  substitute  “/>er  fora  ” in- 
stead would  make  evident  nonsense.  Nor  in  that  case 
do  we  see  how”^  the  temple  could  have  been  “ apud 
Forum  Olitorium,” as  Tacitus  says,  even  if  apud  only 
means  near,  not  at:  and  still  less  how  it  could  have 
adjoined  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  (“juxta  thea- 
trum  Marcelli  ”),  as  indicated  by  Servius.  What  has 
been  said  will  also  be  sufficient  to  refute  the  last 
named  commentator  in  stating  this  to  be  the  original 
temple.  He  has  evidently  confounded  the  two. 

We  can  therefore  only  agree  in  part  with  the 
somewhat  severe  censure  which  Mommsen  has  pio- 
nounced  on  Becker  on  this  occasion.  “At  quod 
somniavit  de  aede  Jani  sine  siinnlacro  ( p.  259), 
quod  Festum,  quod  Servium  gravissimi  erroris  in- 
cusavit  (p.  139,  n.  254,  seq.),  id  vix  condono 
homini  philologo”  (p.  307).  It  appears,  we  trust, 
pretty  plainly,  that  Festus  and  Servius  must  have 
been  in  error;  but  we  cannot  admit  a temple  with- 
out an  image.  The  explanation  we  have  already 
given,  that  Ovid  is  alluding  to  a Janus,  not  to  a 
proper  temple,  may  obviate  tlie  difficulty.  But  we 
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see  no  reason  why  Janus,  a veiy  ancient  Latin 
divinity,  and  to  whom  the  Mons  Janiculus  appears 
to  have  been  sacred  before  the  building  of  Rome, 
should  not  have  been  honoured  with  a regular  temple 
besides  the  little  affair  which  was  the  index  of  peace 
and  war.  As  the  question,  however,  is  connected 
with  the  situation  of  the  Argiletum  and  Forum 
Caesaris,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to  it,  and 
have  mentioned  it  here  only  because  the  legend  of 
Tarpeia,  and  consequent  building  of  the  temple,  are 
closely  connected  with  the  history  of  the  city. 

Romulus,  after  his  mysterious  disappearance,  was 
deified  under  the  name  of  Quirinus,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Numa,  erected  a temple  to  the  new  God  on 
the  Quirinal.  (Dionys.  ii.  63  ; Ov.  Fast.  ii.  .509). 
This  hill,  which  was  previously  named  Agonus 
(Fest.  p.  254;  Dionys.  ii.  37),  appears  in  the  time 
of  Numa  to  have  been  divided  into  four  distinct 
eminences,  each  named  after  some  deity,  namely, 
Quirinalis,  Salutaris,  Mucialis,  and  Latiaris  (Varr. 
L.L.  V.  § 51,  Mull.);  but  from  what  deity  the 
name  of  Mucialis  was  derived  remains  inexplicable. 
The  name  of  Quirinalis,  which,  however,  some  derive 
from  the  Quirites,  who  had  come  with  Tatius  from 
Cures,  and  settled  on  the  hill  (Varr.  and  Fest.  ll.  cc.), 
ultimately  swallowed  up  the  other  three.  The 
temple  of  Quirinus  probably  stood  near  the  pre- 
sent church  of  S.  Andrea  del  Noviziato.  This 
question,  however,  as  well  as  that  concerning  the 
sites  of  the  other  three  temples,  will  recur  when 
treating  of  the  topography  of  the  city.  Numa, 
who  was  himself  a Sabine,  also  founded  a capitol 
(Hieron.  i.  p.  298),  subsequently  called,  by  way 
of  distinction,  “ vetus  Capitolium,”  on  the  Qui- 
rinal, which  hill  had  been  chiefly  colonised  by  his 
countrymen.  Of  course  the  name  of  “ Capitolium” 
could  not  have  been  applied  to  it  till  after  the  found- 
ation of  the  Roman  Capitol,  and  originally  it  was 
the  arx  of  the  city,  containing  the  three  usual  temples 
of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  (Varr.  L.L.  v.  § 
158,  Miill.)  This  ancient  temple  of  Jupiter  is  al- 
luded to  by  Martial  (v.  22.  4),  and  probably  stood 
on  the  southern  part  of  the  Quirinal  on  the  present 
height  of  Magnanapoli. 

Tullus  Hostilius  is  said  to  have  added  the  Caelian 
hill  to  the  city  after  the  destruction  of  Alba  Longa, 
when  the  population  of  Rome  was  doubled  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Alba  being  transferred  thither  ; and  in 
order  to  render  the  Caelian  still  more  thickly  inha- 
bited Tullus  chose  it  for  his  own  residence.  (Liv.  i. 
30  ; Eutrop.  i.  4;  Victor,  Vir.  III.  4.)  The  two 
accounts  of  the  incorporation  of  this  hill  by  Romulus 
and  Tullus  contain,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
nothing  contradictory  ; otherwise,  Dionysius  Hali- 
carnassensis  would  hardly  have  committed  himself 
by  adopting  them  both  (ii.  36,  50,  hi.  1).  The 
tiist  Tuscan  settlement  had  been  transferred  to 
another  place.  But  when  Cicero  (c?e  Rep.  ii.  18)  ' 
and  Strabo  (v.  p.  234)  state  that  the  Caelian  was 
added  to  the  city  by  Ancus  Martins,  this  is  a real 
divergence  for  which  we  cannot  account ; as  the  hill 
could  hardly  have  been  incorporated  by  Tullus  and 
again  by  Ancus. 

Ancus  is  also  said,  by  the  two  authorities  just 
quoted,  to  have  added  the  Aventine;  and  there  is  no 
improbability  in  this,  for  Romulus  never  made  it  a 
proper  part  of  his  city,  and  we  learn  from  Plutarch 
(Nuin.  15)  that  it  was  uninhabited  in  the  time  of 
Numa.  We  must  remember  that  the  earlier  en- 
closures were  made  rather  to  assert  a future  claim 
tc  the  ground  when  the  number  of  citizens  was  in- 
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crea.sed,  than  that  they  were  absolutely  wanted  at 
the  time  of  making  them  (“  Crescebat  interim  urb.s, 
munitionibus  alia  atque  alia  appetendo  loca  ; quum 
in  spem  magis  futurae  multitudinis,  quam  ad  id 
quod  turn  hominum  erat,  munirent,”  Liv.  i.  8).  The 
account  of  Ancus  having  added  the  Aventine  is  con- 
firmed by  Dionysius  (iii.  43)  and  by  Livy  (i.  33), 
who  state  that  it  was  assigned  to  the  citizens  of  the 
conquered  Politorium.  Yet  the  history  of  the  Aven- 
tine is  more  mysterious  than  that  of  any  other  of  the 
Roman  hills.  At  the  end  of  the  third  century  of 
the  city  we  find  it,  as  an  ager  publicm,  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  patricians,  and  then,  after  a hard 
contest,  parcelled  out  among  the  plebeians  by  a Lex 
Icilia  (Dionys.  x.  31,  32;  cf.  Liv.  iii.  31,  32),  by 
whom  it  was  afterwards  principally  inhabited.  It 
remained  excluded  from  the  pomoerium  down  to  the 
time  of  Claudius,  though  the  most  learned  Romans 
were  ignorant  of  the  reason.  After  some  further 
victories  over  the  Latins,  Ancus  brought  many 
thousands  more  of  them  to  Rome  ; yet  we  can 
hardly  understand  Livy’s  account  (1.  c.)  that  he 
located  them  in  the  Vallis  Murcia;  not  only  because 
that  spot  seems  too  limited  to  hold  so  large  a 
number,  but  also  because  the  Circus  Maximus  seems 
already  to  have  been  designed,  and  even  perhaps 
begun,  at  that  spot.  (Dionys.  iii.  68.)  At  all 
events  they  could  not  have  remained  there  for  any 
length  of  time,  since  Livy  himself  mentions  that 
the  circus  was  laid  out  by  Tarquinius  Priscus 
(i.  35).  The  fortifying  of  the  Janiculum  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  the  building  of  the  Sublician 
bridge  to  connect  it  with  Rome,  and  the  foundation 
of  the  port  of  Ostia  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  are 
also  ascribed  to  Ancus  Martius,  as  well  as  the  forti- 
fication called  the  Fossa  Quiritium.  (Liv.  i.  33  ; 
Dionys.  44,  45  ; Victor,  Vir.  111.  5 ; Flor.  i.  4.) 

The  circuit  of  Rome,  then,  at  the  time  of  the  ac- 
cession of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  appears  to  have  em- 
braced the  Quirinal,  Capitoline,  Palatine,  Aventine, 
and  Caelian  hills,  and  the  Janiculum  beyond  the 
Tiber.  The  Viminal  and  Esquiline  are  not  men-  j 
tinned  as  having  been  included,  but  there  can  be  no  , i 
doubt  that  they  were  partially  inhabited.  Whether  | 
the’first  named  hills  w’ere  surrounded  with  a common  [ 
wall  it  is  impossible  to  say  ; but  the  fortifications,  | 
whatever  their  extent,  seem  to  have  been  of  a very 
rude  and  primitive  description  (retxT/ — ainoaxfSia 
Kal  (pav\a  ra7s  ipyaaiais  ovra,  Dionys.  iii.  67). 
Tarquinius  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  addi- 
tions to  the  city,  but  he  planned,  and  perhaps  partly 
executed,  what  was  of  much  more  utility,  a regular 
and  connected  wall  to  enclose  the  whole  city.  (Liv. 
i.  36,  38 ; Dionys.  iii.  67.)  Nay,  according  to  Victor 
( Vir.  III.  6),  he  actually  completed  this  wall,  and 
Servius  only  added  the  agger  (^Ib.  c.  7.)  The  reign  k 
of  Tarquin  was  indeed  a remarkable  epoch  in  the  I 

architectural  progress  of  the  city.  We  must  re-  i 

member  that  he  was  of  Tuscan  birth,  and  even  of  « 
Greek  descent  ; and  therefore  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  his  knowledge  of  architecture  and  of  the 
other  arts  of  civilised  life  was  far  superior  to  that 
of  the  Romans  and  Latins  ; and  hence  the  improve- 
ments which  he  introduced  at  Rome.  It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  discover  and  point  out  undesigned  coinci-  ' 
deuces  of  this  description,  which  greatly  add  to  the 
credibility  of  the  narratives  of  ancient  writers,  since 
there  is  too  much  disposition  at  the  present  day  to 
regard  them  as  the  inventors  or  propagators  of  mere 
baseless  fables.  Tarquin  also  constructed  those  | 
wonderful  sewers  for  draining  the  Velabrum  and  i 
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fffrnm  which  exist  even  to  the  present  day  ; he  im- 
proved the  Circus  Maximus,  planned  the  temple  of 
the  Capitol ine  Jupiter,  and  erected  the  first  por- 
ticoes and  tabernae  around  the  forum  (Liv.  i.  35, 
38  ; Dionys.  iii.  67 — 69  ; Tac.  Hist.  iii.  72)  ; in 
short,  he  must  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  sub- 
sequent architectural  splendour  of  Rome. 

The  additional  space  included  by  Servius  Tullius 
in  the  line  of  wall  which  he  completed  is  variously 
stated  in  different  authors.  Dionysius  (iv.  13)  and 
Strabo  (v.  p.  234)  relate  that  he  added  the  Viininal 
and  Esquiline  hills:  Livy  states  that  the  hills  which 
he  added  were  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal,  and  that  he 
enlarged  or  improved  the  Esquiline  (“  auget  Esqui- 
lias,”  i.  44);  while  Victor  ( Vir.  III.  7)  mentions  that 
he  added  all  three.  It  is  possible  that  Livy  means 
all  that  back  or  eastern  portion  of  the  Quirinal  and 
Esquiline  which  run  together  into  one  common  ridge, 
and  which  was  fortified  by  the  agger  of  Servius 
Tullius;  and  in  this  way  we  may  account  for  his 
expression  of  “ auget  Esquilias,”  which  alludes  to 
this  extension  of  the  hill,  and  the  consequent  amal- 
gamation of  its  previously  separate  tongues,  the  Op- 
pius  and  Cispius.  Hence  there  is  but  little  real  con- 
tradiction in  these  apparently  divergent  statements. 
Though  the  elder  Tarquin  may  dispute  with  Servius 
the  honour  of  having  built  the  walls  of  Rome,  yet 
the  construction  of  the  agger  is  unanimously  ascribed 
to  Servius,  with  the  single  exception  of  Pliny  (iii. 
9),  who  attributes  it  to  Tarquin  the  Proud.  The 
custom,  however,  has  prevailed  of  ascribing  not  only 
this,  but  the  walls  also,  to  Servius.  A description 
of  these  walls  and  of  their  gates,  and  an  inquiry  into 
the  circumference  of  the  Servian  city,  will  be  found 
in  the  second  part  of  this  article;  but  there  are  two 
other  points,  in  some  degree  connected  with  one 
another,  which  require  investigation  here,  namely, 
the  Regiones  of  Servius  and  the  Septimontium. 

Regions  of  Servius.  — Servius  divided  the  city 
into  (our political  districts  or  regions,  which,  however, 
were  not  commensurate  with  its  extent.  Their  num- 
ber seems  to  have  been  connected  with  that  of  the 
city  tribes;  but  there  are  many  particulars  concerning 
them  which  cannot  be  explained.  Our  knowledge 
of  them  is  chiefly  derived  from  Varro  (Z/.  L.  § 45, 
seq.,  Miill.),  from  whom  we  learn  that  they  were  : 

I.  the  Suburana,  the  limits  of  which  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely determined,  but  which  embraced  the  Caelian 
hill,  the  valley  of  the  Colosseum,  and  part  of  the  Sacra 
Via,  that  western  portion  of  the  southern  tongue  of 
the  Esquiline  (Mons  Oppius)  known  as  the  Carinae, 
the  Cerolieiisis, — which  seems  to  have  been  the  valley 
or  part  of  the  valley  between  the  Esquiline  and  Cae- 
lian,— and  the  Subura,  or  valley  north  of  the  Oppius. 

II.  The  Esquilina  or  Esquiliae,  which  comprehended 
the  smaller  or  N.  tongue  of  the  Esquiline  (Mons 
Cispius)  and  its  eastern  back  or  ridge,  as  far  as  the 
rampart  or  agger  of  Servius,  and  perhaps  also  the 
eastern  back  of  the  Oppius.  III.  The  Colima,  so 
called  from  its  embracing  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal 
hills,  which,  as  we  have  before  said,  were  called 
colles,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  hills  called 
monies.  The  intervening  valleys  were,  of  course, 
included.  IV.  The  Palatina  or  Palatium,  embraced 
that  hill  with  its  two  spurs  or  ofishoots,  Velia  and 
(lermalus. 

When  we  compare  these  regions  with  the  map  of 
Rome  we  are  immediately  struck  with  some  remark- 
able omissions.  Thus,  the  Capitoline  hill,  with  the 
valley  to  the  E.  (forum),  and  valley  to  the  S.  (Ve- 
labrum  and  Forum  Boarium),  together  with  the 
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Aventine,  are  entirely  excluded.  Various  conjec- 
tures have  been  proposed  to  account  for  these  omis- 
sions. Some  have  imagined  that  the  Capitol  was 
excluded  because  the  division  of  Servius  regarded 
only  the  plebeian  tribes,  and  that  the  Capitol  was 
inhabited  solely  by  patricians.  Becker  (^Handb.  p. 
386)  rightly  rejects  this  hypothe.sis;  but  another, 
which  he  prefei's  to  it,  seems  hardly  better  founded, 
namely,  that  the  hill,  as  being  the  citadel,  w'as  oc- 
cupied with  public  buildings  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
private  ones,  or,  at  all  events,  as  being  common  to 
all,  could  not  be  incorporated  with  any  one  region. 
But  this  would  have  been  a better  reason  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  Quirinal,  which  was  at  that  time 
the  proper  capitol  of  the  city  ; nor  does  it  seem  to  be 
a fact  that  private  buildings  were  excluded  from  the 
Capitol.  Various  reasons  have  also  been  assigned  for 
the  exclusion  of  the  Aventine  ; the  principal  of  which 
are,  the  unfavourable  auguries  which  had  appeared 
upon  it  to  Remus,  and  the  circumstance  of  its  con- 
taining a temple  of  Diana,  which  was  common  to  all 
the  Latin  nation,  and  therefore  prevented  the  hill 
from  being  made  a portion  of  the  city. 

But  if  we  attentively  read  the  account  given  by 
Varro  of  the  Servian  Regions  (L.  L.  v.  §§  41  — 54, 
Miill.),  we  shall  perceive  that  the  division  w'as  entirely 
guided  by  the  distribution  of  the  Argive  chapels,  in- 
stituted probably  byNuma;  though  Varro  does  not  ex- 
plain why  they  should  have  had  this  influence.  Thus, 
after  giving  an  account  of  the  Capitoline  and  Aven- 
tine, he  proceeds  to  say  (§  45):  “Reliqua  urbis  loca 
olim  discreta,  quom  Argeorum  sacraria  in  septem  et 
XX.  partis  urbis  sunt  disposita.  Argeos  dictos  pu- 
tant  a principibus  qui  cum  Hercule  Argivo  venere 
Romam  et  in  Saturuia  subsederunt.  E quis  prima 
est  scripta  Regio  Suburana,  secunda  Exquilina, 
tertia  Collina,  quarta  Palatina.”  He  then  proceeds 
to  enumerate  the  sacraria  or  chapels  in  each  regio, 
mentioning  six  in  each,  or  twenty-four  in  all,  though 
he  had  called  them  twenty-seven  in  the  passage  just 
quoted. 

The  obvious  meaning  of  this  pa.ssage  is,  that  “the 
other  parts  of  the  city  were  formerly  separated  (i.  e. 
from  the  Capitoline  and  Aventine)  at  the  time  when 
the  Argive  chapels  were  distributed  into  twenty- 
seven  parts  of  the  city.”  It  would  hardly,  perhaps, 
be  necessary  to  state  this,  had  not  some  eminent 
scholars  put  a different  interpretation  on  the  passage. 
Thus  Bun.sen  {Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Rom,  vol.  i. 
p.  147),  whose  general  view  of  the  matter  seems  to  be 
approved  of  by  Becker  (Handb.  p.  127,  note  183), 
takes  Varro’s  meaning  to  be,  that  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  city  did  not  originally  form  each  a separate 
district,  like  the  Capitol  and  Aventine,  but  w'ere 
divided  into  smaller  parts,  with  different  names. 
This  view  has  been  already  condemned  by  Miilier 
(jad  loc.'),  and  indeed  its  improbability  is  striking ; 
but  it  requires  a somewhat  minute  exannnation  of 
the  passage  to  show  that  it  is  altogether  untenable. 
Livy  also  mentions  these  chapels  as  follows  : “ Multa 
alia  sacrificia  locaque  saci  is  faciendis,  quae  Argeos 
pontifices  vocant,  dedicavit  (Numa).”  (i.  21.)  Now 
Bunsen  is  of  opinion  that  the  statements  of  Livy 
and  Varro  are  inconsistent,  and  that  whilst  the 
former  under  the  name  of  Argei  means  places,  the 
latter  alludes  to  men.  In  conformity  with  this  view 
he  proceeds  to  construe  the  passage  in  Varro  as  fol- 
lows : “The  name  of  Argives  is  derived  from  the 
chiefs  who  came  with  the  Argive  Hercules  to  Rome 
and  settled  in  Satumia.  Of  these  parts  of  the  city 
we  find  first  described  (viz.  in  the  Sacris  Argeorum) 
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the  Suburan  Region,  as  second,  &c.”  (“  Den  Namen 
Argeer  leitet  man  ab  von  den  Anfiihrem  die  mit 
dem  Argiver  Hercules  nach  Rom  kanien,  und  sich  in 
Saturnia  niederliessen.  Von  diesen  Stadttheilen 
findetsich  zuerst  verzeichnet  (nainlich  in  den  Sacris 
Argeorum)  die  Suburanische  Region,  als  zweite, 
&c.”  (^Beschr.  i.  690,  cf.  p.  148.)  But  to  say 
that  the  name  of  Argives  was  derived  from  other 
Argives  can  hardly  be  what  the  author  intended. 
Besides,  the  sense  is  disjointed  ; for  the  relative  qtns 
(wrongly  translated  “ of  these  parts  of  the  city  ”) 
cannot  be  made  to  refer  to  an  antecedent  that  is 
separated  from  it  by  a long  sentence.  As  the  text 
stands,  qtds  must  necessarily  refer  to  Argeos  in  the 
sentence  immediately  preceding.  It  might  be  thought 
that  this  sentence  has  been  interpolated,  since  Varro 
called  an  Argive  Argus,  not  Argivus.  “ Itaque  dici- 
mus  ‘ hie  Argus  ’ cum  hominemdicimus ; cum  oppidum, 
Graecanice  ‘hoc  Argos,’  cum  Latine,  ‘ Argei.’  (L.L. 
ix.  §89,  Mull.)  Wesee  from  this  passage  that  the  more 
ancient  Latin  name  for  the  town  of  Argos  was  Argei 
{masc.  plur.),  and  hence  it  might  be  inferred  to  be 
Livy’s  meaning  that  the  chapels  were  called  Argos 
or  Argoses,  not  Argives.  But  Argei,  in  still  more 
ancient  Latin  than  that  of  Varro,  was  also  the  name 
for  Argives  as  we  find  from  a verse  which  he  quotes 
from  Ennius  (vii.  § 44);  — 

“ Libaque,  fictores,  Argeos  et  tutulatos 

whence  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the  name  of 
Argives,  however  anomalous  the  usage  may  appear, 
was  really  applied  to  these  chapels,  just  as  a modern 
Italian  calls  a church  S.  Pietro  or  S.  Paolo,  and 
tliat  the  meaning  of  Varro  in  the  second  sentence  of 
the  passage  quoted,  is  : “ It  is  thought  that  these 
Argei  (i.  e.  the  sacraria  so  called)  were  named 
after  the  chiefs  who  came  to  Rome  with  the  Argive 
Hercules;”  in  which  manner  Varro  would  coincide 
with  Livy  in  making  these  Argei  places.  How  else, 
too,  shall  we  explain  Ovid  {Fast.  iii.  791)  : — 

“ Itur  ad  Argeos,  qui  sint  sua  pagina  dicet  ?” 

And  in  like  manner  Masurius  Sabinus,  quoted  by 
Gellius  (V.  A.  X.  15):  “Atque  etiam  cum  (Fla- 
minica)  it  ad  Argeos.”  A passage  in  Paul  us  Dia- 
conus  throws  a gleam  of  light  upon  the  matter  ; 
though,  with  more  grammatical  nicety  than  know- 
ledge of  antiquity,  he  has  adopted,  apparently  from 
the  Greek,  a neuter  form  unknown  to  any  other 
writer : “ Argea  loca  appellantur  Romae,  quod  in 
his  sepulti  essent  quidam  Argivorum  illustres  viri,” 
(p.  19,  Miill.)  Hence  it  appears  that  these  chapels 
were  the  (I'eputed)  burial  places  of  these  Argive 
lieroes,  and  their  masculine  appellation  thus  gains 
still  further  probability.  “ E quis,”  &c.  would  mean, 
therefore,  that  the  diflFerent  Servian  Regions  were 
marked  off  and  named  according  to  these  chapels. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  though  Varro 
mentions  27  of  these  chapels,  he  enumerates  only 
24,  Hence  Becker  {Handb.  p.  386),  as  well  as 
Bunsen,  are  of  opinion  that  the  three  odd  ones 
were  upon  the  Capitol.  The  only  reason  assigned 
for  this  conjecture  is  that  the  hill  had  three 
natural  divisions  — two  heights  with  a depression 
between  them.  But  if  we  have  rightly  explained 
Varro’s  meaning,  it  is  impossible  that  the  Capitol 
should  have  had  any  of  these  chapels.  Bunsen, 
however,  goes  still  further,  and,  connecting  the 
chapels  with  the  Argive  men  of  straw  which  w'ere  | 
annually  precipitated  into  the  Tiber,  thinks  that 
their  number  might  have  been  30,  allotting  the 
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remaining  three  to  the  ancient  Capitol  on  the  Qui- 
rinal,  although  Varro  had  already  accounted  for  his 
usual  number  of  six  in  that  district.  {Beschr.  i. 
149.)  However,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
tradition  of  the  Argive  mannikins  was  connected 
with  that  of  the  chapels,  since  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  context  of  the  passage  in  Varro,  explaining 
the  line  of  Ennius  before  quoted,  that  they  were  in- 
stituted by  Numa.  Tims  the  preceding  line  (§  43), 
“ mensas  constituit  idemque  ancilia,”  refers  to  Nu- 
ma’s  institutions,  who  is  again  alluded  to  in  § 45, 
‘‘  eundem  Pompilium  ait  fecisse  flamines.”  In  § 44 
Varro  describes  the  custom  regarding  the  men  of 
straw  as  follows  : “ Argei  ab  Argis  ; Argei  fiunt  e 
scirpeis,  simulacra  hominum  xxiiii.;  ea  quotannis  de 
ponte  sublicio  a sacerdotibus  publice  deici  solent  in 
Tiberim.”  The  origin  of  the  custom  is  variously  ex- 
plained; but  the  most  probable  account  is  that  it 
was  intended  to  commemorate  the  abolition  by  the 
Argives  of  human  sacrifices  once  offered  to  Saturn, 
for  which  these  men  of  straw  were  substituted.  None 
of  the  MSS.  of  Varro,  however,  gives  the  number  of 
27  or  30  ; though  the  latter  was  introduced  into  the 
text  by  Aldus  from  the  account  of  Dionysius  (i.  38). 
Hence  it  would  perhaps  be  more  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  sound  criticism  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  chapels  given  by  Varro  (v.  § 45)  from  27 
to  24,  instead  of  increasing  them  to  30 ; as  they 
would  then  not  only  correspond  with  the  number  of 
these  Argive  mannikins,  but  also  with  that  of  the 
chapels  which  Varro  separately  enumerates. 

Septimontium. — TheSeptimontiuni  seems  also  to  be 
in  some  degree  connected  with  these  Argive  chapels 
and  the  Servian  divisions  of  the  city.  The  word  Septi- 
montium had  two  meanings  ; it  signified  both  the  com- 
plex of  seven  hills  on  which  Rome  stood,  and  a festival 
(Septimontiale  sacrum.  Suet.  Dom.  4)  celebrated  in 
commemoration  of  the  traditions  connected  with  them. 
Now  it  is  remarkable  that  Antistius  Labeo,  quoted 
by  Festus  (p.  348,  Miill.)  in  his  account  of  the  places 
where  this  festival  was  celebrated,  omits  all  mention 
of  the  Capitoline  and  Aventine,  just  as  they  seem  to 
have  been  left  out  of  Numa’s  town  and  the  regions  of 
Servius  subsequently  formed  according  to  it:  “Sep- 
timontium, ut  ait  Antistius  Labeo,  hisce  montibus 
feriae:  Palatio,  cui  sacrificium  quod  fit,  Palatuar 
dicitur.  Veliae,  cui  item  sacrificium  Fagutali,  Su- 
burae,  Cermalo,  Oppio  Caelio  monti,  Cispio  monti.” 
There  were  Argive  chapels  at  all  the.se  places,  and 
hence  a strong  presumption  that  the  festival  of  the 
Septimontium  was  founded  by  Numa,  the  author  of 
most  of  the  ancient  Roman  solemnities.  That  Labeo 
considered  the  places  he  enumerates  to  be  hills  is 
evident,  not  only  as  a direct  inference  from  the  term 
Septimontium  itself,  but  also  from  his  express  words, 
“ hisce  montibus  feriae,” — “there  are  holidays  on  the 
hills  here  recited.”  Moreover,  we  know  as  a certainty 
that  five  of  the  places  mentioned  were  hills,  namely, 
the  Palatium,  Velia,  Oppius,  Cispius,  and  Caelius, — 
a strong  presumption  that  the  others  also  were 
heights.  Yet  Niebuhr  {Hist.  i.  389),  Bunsen, 
{Beschr.  i.  685),  and  Becker  {Handb.  p.  124), 
assume  that  one  or  two  of  them  were  no  hills  at  all. 
The  places  about  which  there  can  be  any  doubt  are 
Fagutal  and  Germalus.  Respecting  Subura  there  can 
be  no  doubt  at  all  ; it  was  certainly  a valley.  Now 
the  Fagutal  was  a ridge  of  the  Esquiline  containing 
the  Lucus  Fagutalis.  It  was  the  residence  <>f 
Tarquinius  Superbus : “ Esquiliis  (habitavit)  supra 
clivum  Pullium,  ad  Fagutalem  lucum  ” (Solin.  i. 
25).  But  if  the  grove  was  above  the  clivus  it  must 
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have  been  on  a height.  Servius  had  occupied  a 
residence  not  far  from  it,  over  the  Clivus  Urbius 
(76.;  Liv.  i.  48),  and  it  was  probably  situated  at  or 
near  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  church  of  S. 
Martina.  There  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
Niebuhr’s  assumption  (^Hist.  i.  390)  that  the  Fagu- 
tal  was  what  he  calls  “ the  plain  ” between  the 
Caelian  and  Palatine.  The  Cermalus  or  Germalus 
— for  originally  c and  g were  the  same  letter  — was, 
like  the  Velia,  only  a distinct  portion  of  the  Palatine 
hill.  (“Huic  (Palatio)  Cermalum  et  Velias  con- 
jiinxerunt,”  Varr.  v.  § 64,  Miill.)  Preller  {Regionen, 
p.  1 80)  considers  the  Germalus  to  be  that  side  of 
the  Palatine  which  overhangs  the  Velabrum  between 
the  modern  churches  of  S.  Giorgio  in  Velahro  and 
S.  AncLstasia ; and  it  is  not  improbable,  as  Becker 
i'  conjectures  (p.  418),  that  the  hill  formerly  projected 
; further  to  the  W.  than  it  now  does,  and  descended 

J in  shelves  or  ledges.  It  does  not  appear  on  what 

grounds  Niebuhr  (7.  c.)  assumed  the  Germalus  to  be 
i a “ spot  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine.”  It  contained 
the  Lupercal,  which,  being  a cave  or  grotto,  must 
have  been  excavated  in  a hill  or  cliff,  as  indeed 
Dionysius  states  in  his  description  of  it  ; hh  rb 
apxator,  ws  Aiyerai  anijAuiov  tnrh  \6<f>co 
fiiya  (i.  32). 

All  the  places,  then,  enumerated  by  Labeo  appear 
to  have  been  heights,  with  the  exception  of  the  Su- 
bura.  But  on  counting  the  names,  we  find  that  he 
mentions  eight  places  instead  of  seven,  or  one  more 
than  is  required  to  make  a Septimontium.  Hence 
Niebuhr  (76.  p.  389)  omitted  the  Subura, — not, 
however,  because  it  was  situated  in  the  plain, — and 
was  followed  by  Bunsen  (^Beschr.  i.  141),  who  after- 
wards altered  his  mind,  and  struck  out  the  Caelius 
(76.  p.  685);  and  this  last  opinion  is  also  followed 
by  Becker  {Handb.  p.  124)  and  Muller  (ad  Fest. 
p.  341).  The  chief  reason  assigned  for  this  view  is 
that  a principal  part  of  the  first  regio  (Suburana) 
was  called  Caelimontium, — a name  afterwards  pre- 
served as  that  of  one  of  the  regions  of  Augustus ; 
and  on  comparing  this  name  with  that  of  Septimon- 
tium it  is  inferred  that,  like  the  latter,  it  must  have 
indicated  a distinct  and  independent  city  union,  and 
could  not  therefore  have  been  included  in  any  ante- 
Servian  union.  But  if  there  had  been  any  distinct 
and  independent  township  of  this  kind,  we  must 
surely  have  heard  of  it  in  some  of  the  ancient 
authors.  We  do  not  know  wdien  the  term  Caeli- 
montium first  came  into  use;  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  arose  from  another  small  hill,  the  Caelius 
Minor  or  Caeliolum,  having  been  annexed  to  the 
larger  one.  Martial  mentions  them  both  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines; — 

“ Dum  per  limina  te  potentiorum 
Sudatrix  toga  ventilat,  vagumque 
Major  Caelius  et  minor  fatigat.” — ^(xii.  18.) 

We  learn  from  Varro  that  the  junction  of  these  two 
hills  had  taken  place  in  or  before  his  time ; “Caeli- 
olus  cum  Caelio  nunc  conjunctum  ” (L.  L.  v.  § 46, 
Miill.),  though  popular  use,  as  we  see  from  the  lines 
of  Martial,  sometimes  still  continued  to  regard  them 
as  distinct ; nor  can  we  tell  for  what  purpose  they 
had  been  united.  Little  can  be  inferred  from  the 
order  in  which  the  hills  are  mentioned  in  the  text 
ot  Festus,  as  local  sequence  is  entirely  disregarded  ; 
or  from  the  circumstance  that  Cispius  is  called 
mons”  and  Oppins  not,  unless  we  leave  out  “ Caelio ; ” 
or  from  the  omission  of  Caelius  in  some  of  the  MSS. 
of  Faulus  Diaconus.  On  the  whole  it  seems  most 
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probable  that  Suburae  may  be  the  redundant  word  ; 
unless  indeed  we  might  suppose  that  there  were  two 
Fagutals  or  groves  of  Jupiter,  and  that  Suburae  was 
inserted  here  to  define  the  place  of  the  one  which 
overhung  it. 

Becker  regards  the  Septimontium  not  as  a proper 
city  festival,  but  as  commemorating  traditions  con- 
nected with  the  site  of  Rome  long  previous  to  the 
building  of  the  city.  In  confirmation  of  this  he 
refers  (Handb.  p.  125)  to  a passage  in  Varro 
(L,  L.  V.  § 41,  Miill.)  and  to  another  in  Festus 
(p.  321),  where  it  is  said  that  a people  of  Keate, 
called  Sacrani,  drove  the  Ligurians  and  Sicilians  out 
of  Septimontium;  and  a third  passage  is  adduced 
from  Servius  (ad  A en.  xi.  317)  to  prove  that  the 
Sicilians  once  occupied  the  site  of  Rome;  that  they 
were  expelled  thence  by  the  Ligurians,  and  the 
Ligurians  in  their  turn  by  the  Sacrani.  Now, 
without  entering  into  the  historical  questions  con- 
nected with  these  obscure  traditions,  it  may  be  al- 
lowed in  general  to  be  probable  enough  that  such 
traditions  were  afloat  ; and  when,  as  we  have  ven- 
tured to  assume,  Numa  instituted  the  festival,  he 
made  them  the  basis  of  it;  just  as  he  instituted  the 
Aigive  chapels  and  the  twenty-four  mannikins  to 
commemorate  the  tradition  of  the  Argive  chiefs  and 
their  abolishment  of  human  sacrifices.  But  the  fes- 
tival, nevertheless,  was  a proper  city  festival.  Becker 
urges  (Handb.  p.  124)  that  the  Septimontium  de- 
scribed by  Labeo  could  not  have  been  in  commemora- 
tion of  a city  union  immediately  preceding  that  of 
Servius,  because  it  included  the  Oppius  and  Cispius, 
which  were  first  added  to  the  city  by  Servius.  A 
great  deal  depends  upon  what  we  understand  by  the 
words  “ added  to  the  city  ” (“  zur  Stadt  gezogen”). 
To  say  that  they  were  not  included  in  the  wall  and 
agger  afterwards  completed  by  Servius  would  be  a 
mere  puerility;  but  they  must  have  been  inhabitea 
and  formed  part  of  the  city  before  his  time,  since 
there  were  Argive  chapels  upon  them  (Varr.  v. 
§ 50);  and  these  chapels,  as  we  have  seen,  formed 
the  basis  of  the  city  union  foraied  by  him.  The 
festival  must  certainly  have  been  post-Roniulean, 
since  some  of  the  names  of  places  where  it  was  ce- 
lebrated were  not  known  before  the  time  of  Romulus. 
Caelius  occupied  the  Caelian  hill  in  his  reign ; 
the  name  of  Germalus  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  twins  (germani)  Romulus  and  Remus,  who  were 
landed  there  (Varr.  v.  § 54);  whilst  Oppius  and 
Cispius  are  said  bv  Festus  (p.  348,  Miill.),  on  the 
authority  of  Varro,  not  to  have  been  so  named  till 
the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius.  But  as  they  are 
mentioned  by  those  names  in  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Argives  (Varr.  v.  § 50)  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  so  called  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Numa. 

Such,  then,  was  the  ancient  Septimontium.  The 
walls  of  Servius  included  a different  group  of  seven 
hills  which  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  later  Romans 
as  the  real  Septimontium.  They  are  those  already 
described  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  namely, 
the  Quirinal,  Viminal,  Esquiline,  Caelian,  Aventine, 
Capitoline,  and  Palatine. 

IV.  Progress  of  the  City  till  the  Time  op 
Augustus. 

Having  thus  brought  down  the  history  of  the  city 
to  the  foundation  of  the  Servian  walls,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  sketch  its  progress  to  the  time  of  Augustu-S, 
and  then  till  the  walls  of  Aurelian.  The  former  walk 
I marked  the  rise  and  consolidation  of  a city,  which; 
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though  soon  to  become  formidable  to  its  neighbours, 
was  not  yet  secure  from  their  attacks.  The  latter, 
enclosing  an  area  more  than  twice  as  large  as  that 
defended  by  the  Servian  walls,  betokened  the  capital 
of  a large  state,  which,  after  becoming  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  was  beginning  to  totter  under  the  weight 
of  its  own  greatness,  and  found  itself  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  same  means  of  defence  which  had  pro- 
tected its  infancy  — no  longer,  however,  to  ward  off 
the  attacks  of  its  immediate  neighboui-s,  but  those  of 
the  remotest  tribes  of  Asia  and  Europe.  Thus  the 
history  of  the  city,  during  this  period  of  eight  centu- 
ries, reflects  in  some  degree  the  history  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  exhibits  the  varying  fortunes  of  the 
greatest  of  all  human  empires.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  materials  even  for  a slight  sketch  of  so 
vast  a subject  and  so  long  a period  are  scanty  and 
inadequate  ; nor,  even  were  they  more  abundant, 
would  our  present  limits  allow  more  than  an  attempt 
to  draw  such  an  outline  as  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  topography  of  the  city. 

Tarquin  the  Proud,  the  last  of  the  Roman  kings, 
seems  to  have  effected  little  for  the  city,  except  by 
completing  or  improving  the  works  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Of  these  the  most  important  was  the 
temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jove,  the  description  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  second  part  of  this  article. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  (b.  c.  510)  restored 
to  the  Roman  people  the  use  of  the  Campus  Martius. 
This  ground,  which  from  the  earliest  times  had 
probably  been  sacred  to  Mars  (Dionjs.  v.  13),  had 
been  appropriated  by  the  Tarquins,  and  at  the  time 
of  their  expulsion  was  covered  with  the  crops  which 
they  had  sown.  The  unholy  nature  of  this  property 
prevented  its  distribution  among  the  people,  like 
that  of  the  other  royal  goods.  The  corn  was  ordered 
to  be  cut  down  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber ; and  ac- 
cording to  the  legend  its  quantity  was  so  great  that 
it  caused  the  island  afterwards  known  as  the  Insula 
Tiberina,  or  that  of  Aesculapius.  (Liv.  ii.  5;  Dio- 
nys.  1.  c.  Plut.  Puhl.  8.) 

The  defeat  of  the  Etruscans  under  Aruns,  w'ho 
had  espoused  the  royal  cause,  was,  according  to  the 
usual  principle  of  the  Romans  of  incorporating  the 
vanquished  nations,  the  means  of  adding  a fresh 
supply  of  citizens,  as  there  will  be  occasion  to  relata 
in  another  place. 

We  have  little  or  nothing  to  record  respecting  the 
history  of  tlie  city  from  this  period  till  its  capture 
by  the  Gauls  b.  c.  390.  After  the  fatal  battle  at 
the  Allia,  the  Romans  returned  dispirited.  The 
city,  together  with  the  older  inhabitants,  was  aban- 
doned to  its  fate;  many  families  escaped  to  Veii  and 
other  neighbouring  towns  ; whilst  the  men  of  an 
age  to  bear  arms  occupied  the  Capitol,  which  they 
prepared  to  defend.  The  flight  of  the  Vestal  virgins, 
who  succeeded  in  escaping  to  Caere,  is  connected  with 
a topographical  legend.  Being  unable  to  carry  away 
all  their  sacred  utensils,  they  buried  some  of  them 
in  casks  (doliolis),  in  a chapel  near  the  house  of  the 
Flamen  Quirinalis  ; whence  the  place,  which  seems 
to  have  been  near  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  in  the  Forum 
Boarium,  obtained  the  name  of  Doliola,  and  was 
held  so  sacred  that  it  was  forbidden  to  spit  upon  it. 
(Liv.  V.  40;  Val.  Max.  i.  1.  § 10.)  Varro,  however 
{LL.  V.  § 157,  Miill.),  did  not  recognise  this  story, 
but  attributed  the  name  either  to  some  bones  having 
been  deposited  there,  or  to  the  burial  at  ai.  earlier 
j>eriod  of  some  sacred  objects  bel(>nging  to  Numa 
Pom  pi  li  us. 

The  Gauls  entered  the  city  unopposed,  and  through 
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the  open  Porta  Collina.  (Liv.  v.  41.)  The  time 
during  which  they  held  it  is  variousl}’  given  at  from 
six  to  eight  months.  (Polyb.  ii.  22;  Flor.  i.  13;  Plut. 
Cam.  30;  Serv.  Am.  viii.  652.)  Their  attempt  on 
the  Capitol  is  alluded  to  elsewhere.  They  set  fire 
to  and  othei'wise  devastated  the  city ; but  perhaps  we 
are  not  to  take  literally  the  words  of  Livy  and  other 
writers,  to  the  effect  that  they  completely  destroyed 
it  (v.  42,43;  Flor.  i.  13;  Plut.  Cam.  21).  It  is 
at  least  apparent,  from  Livy’s  own  narrative  (c.  55), 
that  the  Curia  Hostilia  was  spared  ; and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Gauls  would  have  preserved  some 
of  the  houses  for  their  own  sakes.  We  may,  how- 
ever, conclude,  that  the  destruction  was  very  great 
and  terrible,  as  otherwise  the  Romans  would  not  have 
discussed  the  project  of  emigrating  to  Veii.  The 
firmness  and  judicious  advice  of  Camillus  per- 
suaded them  to  remain.  But  the  pressing  necessity 
of  the  case,  which  required  the  new  buildings  to  be 
raised  with  the  greatest  haste,  was  fatal  to  the 
beauty  and  regularity  of  the  city.  People  began  to 
build  in  a promiscuous  manner,  and  the  materials, 
afforded  at  the  public  expense,  were  granted  only  on 
condition  that  the  houses  should  be  ready  within  a 
year.  No  general  plan  was  laid  down  ; each  man 
built  as  it  suited  him;  the  ancient  hnes  of  streets 
were  disregarded,  and  houses  were  erected  even  over 
the  cloacae.  Hence  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  perhaps  later,  the  city,  according  to  the  forcible 
expression  of  Livy  (v.  55),  resembled  in  arrange- 
ment rather  one  where  the  ground  had  been  seized 
upon  than  where  it  had  been  distributed.  It  may 
be  inferred  from  a sfivtement  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  as 
quoted  by  Pliny,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was 
roofed  with  shingles.  (“  Scandula  contectam  fuisso 
Romam,  ad  Pyrrhi  usque  bellum,  annis  CCCCLXX., 
Cornelius  Nepos  auctor  est,”  xvi.  15.)  Livy  in- 
deed mentions  the  public  distribution  of  tiles,  but 
these  perhaps  may  have  been  applied  to  other  pur- 
poses besides  roofing,  such  as  for  making  the  floors, 
&c.;  and  the  frequent  and  destructive  fires  which 
occurred  at  Rome  lead  to  the  belief  that  wood  was 
much  more  extensively  used  in  building  than  is  cus- 
tomary in  modern  times.  Within  a year  the  new 
city  was  in  readiness  ; and  it  must  have  been  on  a 
larger  scale  than  before  the  Gallic  invasion,  since  it 
had  acquired  a great  accession  of  inhabitants  from 
the  conquered  towns  of  Veii,  Capena,  and  Falisci. 
Those  Romans  who,  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  building, 
had  occupied  the  deserted  houses  of  Veii  were  re- 
called by  a decree  by  which  those  who  did  not  return 
within  a fixed  time  were  declared  guilty  of  a capital 
offence.  (Liv.  vi.  4.)  The  walls  of  Rome  seem  to 
have  been  left  uninjured  by  the  Gauls,  notwith- 
standing Plutarch’s  assertion  to  the  contrary.  ( Cam. 
32.)  We  nowhere  read  of  their  being  repaired  on 
this  occasion,  though  accounts  of  subsequent  restora- 
tions are  frequent,  as  in  the  year  b.  c.  351  (Liv.  vii. 
20),  and  again  in  217,  after  the  defeat  at  Trasimene. 
(Id.  xxii.  8.)  Nothing  can  convey  a higher  notion 
of  Ronran  energy  than  the  fact  that  in  the  very  year 
in  which  the  city  was  thus  rising  from  its  ashes,  the 
Capitol  was  supported  by  a substructure  of  square 
and  solid  masonry,  of  such  massiveness  as  to  excite 
wonder  even  in  the  Augustan  age.  (Liv.  i c. : Plin. 
xxxvi.  24.  s.  2.) 

The  censorship  of  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  b.  c. 
312,  forms  a marked  epoch  in  the  progress  of  the 
city.  By  his  care  Rome  obtained  its  first  aqueduct, 
and  its  first  regularly  constructed  high-road,  the 
Aqua  and  Via  Appia.  (Liv.  ix.  29.)  But  the 
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War  with  Pyrrhus  which  soon  ensued,  and  after- 
wards the  still  larger  and  more  destructive  ones 
waged  with  the  Carthaginians,  prevented  the  pro- 
gress which  might  have  been  anticipated  from  these 
beginnings.  The  construction  of  a second  aqueduct, 
the  Anio  Vetus,  in  the  censorship  of  Man.  Curius 
Dentatus  and  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  b.  c.  272,  testifies, 
however,  that  the  population  of  the  city  must  have 
continued  to  increase.  In  the  year  b.  c.  220  we  find 
the  censor  C.  Flaminius  constructing  the  Flaminian 
Way,  as  well  as  the  circus  which  bore  his  name. 
(Liv.  Epit.  XX.;  Paul  Diac.  p.  89.)  But  it  was  the 
conquests  of  the  Romans  in  Lower  Italy,  in  Sicily, 
and  Greece,  w’hich  first  gave  them  a taste  for  archi- 
tectural magnificence.  The  first  basilica  was  erected 
at  Rome  in  the  year  b.  c.  184,  and  was  soon  followed 
by  others,  as  there  will  be  occasion  to  relate  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  forum.  But  it  was  not  till 
ten  years  later  that  the  city  was  first  paved  by  the 
care  of  the  censors  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  and  A.  Post- 
umius  Albinus.  They  also  paved  the  public  high- 
ways, constructed  numerous  bridges,  and  made  many 
other  important  improvements,  both  in  the  city  and 
its  neighbourhood.  (Liv.  xli.  27.)  Yet,  notwith- 
standing these  additions  to  the  public  convenience 
and  splendour,  the  private  houses  of  the  Romans 
continued,  with  few  exceptions,  to  be  poor  and  in- 
convenient down  to  the  time  of  Sulla.  The  house 
of  Cn.  Octavius,  on  the  Palatine,  seems  to  have  ex- 
hibited one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  elegant  do- 
mestic architecture.  (Cic.  de  Off.  i.  39.)  This  was 
pulled  down  by  Scaurus  in  order  to  enlarge  his  own 
house.  The  latter  seems  subsequently  to  have  come 
into  the  possession  of  Clodius  (Ascon.  ad  Cic.  Mil. 
Arg.')j  and  its  magnificence  may  be  inferred  from  the 
cii'cuinstance  that  he  gave  14,800,000  sesterces  for 
it,  or  about  130,000?.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  24.  s.  2.)  In- 
deed, as  we  approach  the  imperial  times,  the  dwellings 
of  the  leading  Romans  assume  a scale  of  extraordinary 
grandeur,  as  we  see  by  Pliny’s  description  of  that  of 
Crassus  the  orator,  who  was  censor  in  b.  c.  92.  It 
was  also  on  the  Palatine,  and  was  remarkable  for 
six  magnificent  lotus-trees,  which  Pliny  had  seen 
in  his  youth,  and  which  continued  to  flourish  till 
they  were  destroyed  in  the  fire  of  Nero.  It  was  also 
distinguished  by  four  columns  of  Hymettian  marble, 
the  first  of  that  material  erected  in  Rome.  Yet  even 
tliis  was  surpassed  by  the  house  of  Q.  Catulus,  the 
colleague  of  Marius  in  the  Cimbrian  war,  which  was 
also  on  the  Palatine  ; and  still  more  so  by  that  of 
0.  Aquilius  on  the  Viminal,  a Roman  knight,  dis- 
tinguished for  his  knowledge  of  civil  law.  (Plin. 
xvii.  1.)  M,  Livius  Drusus,  tribune  of  the  people 
in  B.  c.  93,  also  possessed  an  elegant  residence,  close 
to  that  of  Catulus.  After  his  death  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  wealthy  M.  Crassus,  of  whom  it 
was  bought  by  Cicero  for  about  30,000?.  (ad  Fam. 
V.  6).  It  seems  to  have  stood  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Palatine,  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  not  far  from 
tlie  Nova  Via,  so  that  it  commanded  a view  of  the 
forum  and  Capitol.  It  was  burnt  down  in  the  Clo- 
dian  riots,  and  a temple  of  Freedom  erected  on  tlie 
spot  ; but  after  the  return  of  Cicero  was  restored 
to  him,  rebuilt  at  the  public  expense.  (Cic.  ad  Alt. 
ii.  24,  Fam.  v.  6.;  Veil,  Pat.  ii.  45;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxviii.  17,  xxxix.  11,  20;  App.  B.  C.  ii.  15,  &c.) 
The  house  of  Lepidus,  consul  in  b.  c.  77,  was  also 
remarkable  for  its  magnificence,  having  not  only 
columns,  but  even  its  thresholds,  of  solid  Numi- 
dian  marble.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  8.)  The  luxury  of 
private  residences  at  Rome  seems  to  have  attained 
vou  u. 
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its  acme  in  those  of  Sallust  and  Lucullus.  The 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  former,  which  lay  on 
the  Quirinal,  was  its  gardens  (Horti  Sallustiani), 
which  probably  occupied  the  valley  betw^een  the 
Quirinal  and  Pincian,  as  w'ell  as  part  of  the  latter 
hill.  (Becker,  Han^.  p.  583.)  The  house  of  Lu- 
cullus, the  conqueror  of  Mithridates  and  Tigranes, 
was  situated  on  the  Pincian,  and  w^as  also  surrounded 
with  gardens  of  such  remarkable  beauty,  that  the 
desire  of  possessing  them,  which  they  awakened  in 
the  breast  of  Messalina,  caused  the  death  of  their 
subsequent  owner,  P.  Valerius  Asiaticus.  (Tac. 
Ann.  xi.  1;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  31.)  From  this  period 
they  formed  one  of  the  most  splendid  possessions  of 
the  imperial  family.  (Pint,  Lucull.  39.) 

The  ambitious  designs  entertained  by  the  great 
leaders  of  the  expiring  Republic  led  them  to  court 
public  favour  by  the  foundation  of  public  buildings 
rather  than  to  lay  out  their  immense  wealth  in 
adorning  their  own  residences.  The  house  inhabited 
by  Pompey  in  the  Carinae  was  an  hereditary  one  ; 
and  though,  after  his  triumph  over  Mithridates  and 
the  pirates,  he  rebuilt  it  on  a more  splendid  scale 
and  adorned  it  with  the  beaks  of  ships,  yet  it  seems 
even  then  to  have  been  far  from  one  of  the  most 
splendid  in  Rome.  (Pint.  Pomp.  40,  seq.)  On  the 
other  hand,  he  consulted  the  taste  and  convenience 
of  the  Romans  by  building  a theatre,  a curia,  and 
several  temples.  In  like  manner  Caesar,  at  the  height 
of  his  power,  was  content  to  reside  in  the  ancient 
Regia ; though  this  indeed  was  a sort  of  oflScial 
residence  which  his  ofiice  of  Pontifex  Maximus  com- 
pelled him  to  adopt,  (Suet.  Caes.  46.)  But  he 
formed,  and  partly  executed,  many  m.agnificent  de- 
signs for  the  embellishment  of  the  city,  which  his 
short  tenure  of  power  prevented  him  from  accom- 
plishing. Among  these  were  a theatre  of  unexampled 
magnitude,  to  be  hollowed  out  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  ; 
a temple  of  Mars,  greater  than  any  then  existing  ; 
the  foundation  of  two  large  public  libraries ; the 
construction  of  a new  forum  ; besides  many  other 
important  works,  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces. 
(Suet.  Caes.  26,  44;  App.  B.  C.  ii.  102,  &c.) 

The  firm  and  lengthened  hold  of  power  enjoyed  by 
Augustus,  and  the  immense  resources  at  his  dis- 
posal, enabled  him  not  only  to  carry  out  several  of 
his  uncle’s  plans,  but  also  some  new  ones  of  his  own  ; 
so  that  his  reign  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
important  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  city.  The 
foundation  of  new  temples  and  other  public  buildings 
did  not  prevent  him  from  repairing  and  embellishing 
the  ancient  ones  ; and  all  his  designs  were  executed 
with  so  much  magnificence  that  he  could  boast  in 
his  old  age  of  having  found  Rome  of  brick  and  left 
it  of  marble.  (Suet.  Aug.  28.)  In  these  under- 
takings he  was  assisted  by  the  taste  and  munificence 
of  his  son-in-law  Agrippa,  w^ho  first  founded  public 
and  gratuitous  batks  at  Rome  (Dion  Cass,  liv,  29); 
but  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  give  an  account  of 
these  works,  as  well  as  (f  those  executed  by  Pompey 
and  Caesar,  in  the  topographical  portion  of  this 
article,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  enumerate  them 
liere ; and  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  the  im- 
portant municipal  reforms  introduced  by  Augustus, 
especially  his  new  division  of  the  city  into  Vici  and 
Regions, 

Regions  of  Augustus. — Although  Rome  had  long 
outgrown  its  limits  under  Servius  Tullius,  yet  the 
municipal  divisions  of  that  monarch  subsisted  till 
the  time  of  Augustus,  who  made  them  his  model, 
so  far  as  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  city  would 
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permit,  Servius  had  formed  the  different  Vici  into 
religious  corporations  somewhat  analogous  with  our 
parishes,  with  an  appointed  worship  of  the  Lares, 
and  proper  feasts  or  Compitalia.  During  the  Re- 
public these  corporations  became  a kind  of  political 
clubs,  and  were  often  made  the  engines  of  designing 
demagogues.  (Preller,  Regionen,  p.  81.)  Au- 
gustus, in  his  new  distribution,  also  adopted  the 
scheme  of  embodying  the  Vici  as  religious  corpora- 
tions, and  for  this  purpose  erected  chapels  in  the 
crossways,  and  set  up  images  of  the  gods  vicatim,  as 
the  Apollo  Sandaliarius  and  the  Jupiter  Tragoedus. 
(Suet.  Aug.  57..)  Many  bases  of  these  statues  have 
been  discovered.  By  the  term  Vicus  we  are  to 
understand  a certain  collection  of  houses  insulated 
by  streets  running  round  all  its  sides  ; whence  the 
term  came  also  to  be  applied  to  the  streets  themselves 
(“  altero  vici  appellantur,  cum  id  genus  aedificiorum 
definitur,  quae  continentia  sunt  in  oppidis,  quaeve 
itineribus  regionibusque  distributa  inter  se  distant, 
nominibusque  dissimilibus  discriminis  causa  sunt 
dispartita,”  Fest.  p.  371,  et  ibi  Miill).  Compitmn, 
which  means  properly  a cross-road,  was  also, 
especially  in  ancient  times,  only  another  name  for 
Vicus ; and  thus  we  find  Pliny  describing  Rome 
as  divided  into  Compita  Larum  instead  of  Vici  (iii. 
9).  The  Vici  and  Compita,  regarded  as  streets, 
were  narrrower  than  the  Viae  and  Plateae.  (Suet. 
Aug.  45;  Amm.  Marc,  xxviii.  4.  § 29.)  They  were 
named  after  temples  and  other  objects.  The  Vici 
were  composed  of  two  classes  of  houses  called  respec- 
tively insulae  and  domus.  The  former  were  so  called 
because,  by  a law  of  the  XII.  Tables,  it  was  ordained 
that  they  should  be  separated  from  one  another  by  an 
interval  of  2^  feet,  called  ambitus,  and  by  later  authors 
circuitus  (Varr.  L.L.  v.  § 22,  Miill.;  Paul.  Diac.  p. 
16,  111  Miill.)  This  law,  which  seems  to  have  been 
designed  for  purposes  of  health  and  for  security  against 
fire,  was  disregarded  during  the  Republic,  but  again 
enforced  by  Nero  when  he  rebuilt  the  city  (Tac.  Ann. 
XV.  43) ; and  there  is  an  ordinance  on  the  subject  by 
Antoninus  and  Verus  (^Dig.  viii.  2.  14).  By  insulae, 
therefore,  we  are  to  understand  single  houses  divided 
by  a small  space  from  the  neighbouring  ones,  not 
a complex  of  houses  divided  by  streets.  The  latter 
division  formed  a Vicus.  Yet  some  insulae  were  so 
large  and  disposed  in  such  a manner  that  they  almost 
resembled  Vici  (vide  Fest.  p.  371,  et  ibi  Mull). 
The  insulae  were  inhabited  by  the  middling  and  lower 
classes,  and  were  generally  let  out  in  floors  (“coena- 
cula  meritoria,”  Dig.  xix.  2.  30).  It  appears  from 
the  same  authority  that  they  were  farmed  by  persons 
who  underlet  them  ; but  sometimes  the  proprietors 
kept  stewards  to  collect  their  rents.  Insulae  were 
named  after  their  owners,  who  were  called  “ domini 
insularum  ” (Suet.  Caes.  41,  Tib.  48).  Thus  we 
hear  of  the  insula  Eucarpiana,  Critonia,  Arriana, 
&c.  (vide  Gruter,  611.  13  ; Murat.  948.  9.)  Rent 
was  high  (Juv.  iii.  166),  and  investments  in  hou.ses 
consequently  profitable,  though  hazardous,  since  the 
principle  of  insurance  was  altogether  unknown. 
(Gell.  XV.  1,  2.)  Crassus  was  a great  speculator  in 
houses,  and  was  said  to  possess  nearly  half  Rome. 
(Plut.  c.  2.)  The  domus,  on  the  contrary,  were  the 
habitations  or  palaces  of  the  rich  and  great,  and 
consequently  much  fewer  in  number  than  the  insulae , 
the  proportion  in  each  Region  being  as  1 to  25  or  30. 
The  domus  were  also  commonly  insulated,  but  not  by 
any  special  law,  like  the  insulae.  They  were  also 
composed  of  floors  or  stages,  but  were  occupied  by  a 
Singlp  family  (Petron.  77);  though  parts  of  them. 
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especially  the  po.stica,  were  sometimes  let  out  (Plaut. 
Trin.  i.  2.  157;  Suet.  Nero,  44  Vitell.  7). 

The  number  of  insulae  and  domus  in  each  Vicus 
would  of  course  vary.  Augustus  appointed  that  each 
should  be  under  the  government  of  magistrates  elected 
from  its  plebeian  inhabitants  (“  magistri  e plebe 
cujusque  viciniae  lecti,” — where  vicinia  has  its  origi- 
nal meaning  of  the  householders  composing  a Vicus, 
Suet.  Aug.  30).  Hence  Livy  calls  them  “ infi- 
mum  genus  magistratuum  ” (xxxiv.  7).  They  were 
called  Magistri,  Magistri  Vicorum,  Curatores  Vi- 
corum,  and  Magistri  Larum,  and  their  number  varied 
from  two  to  four  in  each  Vicus.  In  the  Basis 
Capitolina  each  Vicus  has  4 Magistri  ; but  the 
Notitia  and  Curiosum  mention  48  Vico-magis- 
tri  in  each  Region,  without  reference  to  the  num- 
ber of  Vici.  On  certain  days,  probably  the  Coin- 
pi  talia  (Ascon.  in  Cic.  Pis.  p.  7),  these  magistrates 
were  allowed  to  assume  the  toga  praetexta,  and  to  be 
attended  by  two  lictoi-s;  and  the  public  slaves  of  each 
Region  were  at  their  command,  who  were  commonly  at 
the  disposal  of  the  aediles  in  case  of  fire.  (Dion  Cass. 

Iv.  8 ; Liv.  1.  c.)  The  principal  duties  of  their 
office  were  to  attend  to  the  worship  of  the  Lares,  re- 
censions of  the  people,  &c.  For  Augustus  restored 
the  Ludi  Compitalicii  and  the  regular  worship  of  the 
Lares  in  spring  and  summer  (Suet.  Aug.  31),  and 
caused  his  own  Genius  to  be  added  to  the  two  Lares  j 
which  stood  in  the  aedicula  or  chapel  of  each  coin- 
pitum.  (Ov.  Fast.  v.  145.)  The  Vicoinagistri 
likew'ise  superintended  the  worship  of  the  popular 
deities  Stata  Mater  and  Vulcanus  Quietus,  to  whom, 
as  protectors  against  fire,  chapels  were  erected,  first  [ 
in  the  forum,  and  afterwards  in  the  different  streets.  \ 
(Fest.  p.  317,  MUll.;  cf.  Preller,  Regionen,  p.  84.)  ; 

A certain  number  of  Vici,  varying  according  to  j 
the  Notitia  and  Curiosum  irom  7 to  78  constituted  a li 
Regio  ; and  Augustus  divided  Rome  into  14  of  these  it 
Regions.  The  4 Servian  Regions  were  followed  in  / 
the  first  6 of  Augustus.  In  determining  the  bounda-  \ 
ries  of  the  Regions  Augustus  seems  to  have  caused  | 
them  to  be  measured  by  feet,  as  we  see  them  enume-  | 
rated  in  the  Notitia  and  Curiosum.  The  limits  appear  | 
to  have  been  marked  by  certain  public  buildings,  not  9. 
by  cippi.  We  may  safely  assume  that  Augustus  in-  4 
eluded  the  suburbs  in  his  city,  but  not  within  a pomoe-  4 
rium,sincethePorticusOctaviae  is  mentioned,  as  being  i|j 
outside  of  the  pomoerium,  although  it  lay  far  within  :it 
the  9th  Region.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  8.)  The  Regions  'hI 
appear  at  first  to  have  been  distinguished  only  by  H 
numbers;  and  officially  they  were  perhaps  never  # 
distinguished  otherwise.  Some  of  the  names  of  1 
Regions  found  in  the  Notitia  and  Curiosum  are  post-  ;• 
Augustan,  as  those  of  Isis  and  Serapis  and  Forum 
Pacis.  The  period  when  names  were  first  applied  to  1 
them  cannot  be  determined.  They  are  designated 
only  by  numbers  in  Tacitus  and  Frontinus,  and  even 
in  the  Basis  Capitolina  which  belongs  to  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  We  find,  indeed,  in  Suetonius  “ Regio 
Palatii”  (^Aug.  5,  III.  Gramm.  2);  but  so  also  he  . 
says  ‘‘  Regio  Martii  Cam  pi,”  which  never  was  a 
Region  (^Caes.  39,  Nero,  12)  ; and  in  these  in-  ' 
stances  Regio  seems  to  be  used  in  its  general  . 
sense. 

The  boundaries  of  the  Regions  cannot  be  traced  ' I 
with  complete  accuracy;  but,  as  it  is  not  our  inten- 
tion to  follow  those  divisions  when  treating  of  the 
topography  of  the  city,  we  shall  here  insert  such  a 
general  description  of  them  as  may  enable  the  reader 
to  form  some  notion  of  their  situation  and  relative 
size.  Regio  /.,  or  Porta  Capena,  embraced  tiie 
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suburb  lying  outside  of  that  gate,  to  the  E.  of  the 
baths  of  Antoninus.  It  contained  10  Vici,  and 
among  its  principal  objects  were,  the  temple  of 
Mars,  the  arch  of  Drusus,  and  the  sepulchre  of  the 
Scipios.  Regio  //.,  or  Caelimontana,  lay  to  the 
N.  of  this,  and  comprehended  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Caelian  hill.  It  had  7 Vici,  and  among  its  monu- 
ments may  be  mentioned  the  Arcus  Dolabellae  and 
the  aqueduct  of  Nero.  Regio  III.,  called  Isis  and 
Serapis,  lay  to  the  N.  of  the  Caeliniontana,  and 
embraced  the  valley  of  the  Colosseum,  and  that 
southern  portion  of  the  Esquiline  anciently  known 
as  Mons  Oppius.  It  comprehended  12  Vici,  and  its 
principal  objects  were  the  baths  of  Titus  and  the 
Flavian  amphitheatre  or  Colosseum.  Regio  IV., 
called  Templmn  Pads  and  Sacra  Via,  was  situated 
to  the  W.  of  that  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  and  compre- 
hended the  Velian  ridge  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
valley  between  the  Palatine,  Esquiline,  Viminal, 
and  Quirinal,  to  the  exclusion,  however,  of  that 
western  portion  which  lay  immediately  under  the 
Capitoline.  Yet  it  embraced  the  buildings  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  forum,  including  the  temple  of 
Faustina,  the  Basilica  Paulli,  and  the  Area  Vul- 
cani.  Its  eastern  boundary  ran  close  to  the  Colos- 
seum, since  it  included  the  Colossus  and  the  Meta 
Sudans,  both  which  objects  stood  very  near  that  build- 
ing. Its  principal  monuments,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  were  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome, 
and  the  basilica  of  Constantine.  It  embraced  the 
Subura,  the  greater  portion  of  the  Sacra  Via,  and 
the  Forum  Transitoriurn,  and  contained  8 Vici. 
Regio  V.,  or  Esquilina,  included  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  Esquiline  (Mons  Cispius)  and  the  Vi- 
minal, besides  a vast  tract  of  suburbs  lying  to  the 
E.  of  the  Servian  walls  and  agger.  Thus  it  ex- 
tended so  far  as  to  embrace  the  Amphitheatrum 
Castrense,  which  adjoins  the  modern  church  of  S. 
Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  and  the  so-called  temple  of 
Minerva  Medica,  near  the  Porta  Maggiore.  It  had 
15  Vici,  and  among  its  remaining  principal  objects 
were  the  gardens  of  Maecenas,  the  arch  of  Gallienus, 
and  the  Nymphaeum  of  Alexander  Severus.  Regio 
VI.,  called  Alta  Semita,  embraced  the  Quirinal,  and 
extended  to  the  E.  so  as  to  include  the  Praetorian 
camp.  It  had  17  Vici,  and  its  chief  objects  were 
the  baths  of  Diocletian,  the  house  and  gardens  of 
Sallust,  and  the  ancient  Capitol.  Regio  VII.,  or 
Via  Lata,  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Quirinal, 
on  the  N.  by  the  Pincian,  on  the  S.  by  the  Servian 
wall  between  the  Quirinal  and  Capitoline,  and  on  the 
W.  by  the  road  called  Via  Lata  till  it  joined  the  Via 
Flaminia — a point  which  cannot  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained. The  Via  Lata  was  the  southern  portion  of 
the  modern  Corso,  and  probably  extended  to  the  N. 
nearly  as  far  as  the  Antonine  column.  The  Region 
comprehended  15  Vici.  Being  without  the  Servian 
walls,  part  of  this  district  was  anciently  a burying 
place,  and  the  tomb  of  Bibulus  is  still  extant. 
Regio  VIII.,  or  Foi'um  Romanum  Magnum,  was 
one  of  the  most  important  and  populous  in  Rome. 
The  ancient  forum  obtained  the  name  of  “ Magnum  ” 
after  the  building  of  that  of  Caesar.  (Dion  Cass, 
xliii.  22.)  This  Region,  which  formed  the  central 
point  of  all  the  rest,  embraced  not  only  the  ancient 
forum,  except  the  buildings  on  its  N.  side,  but  also 
the  imperial  fora,  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  the  valley 
between  it  and  the  Palatine  as  far  as  the  Velabrum. 
It  contained  34  Vici,  among  which  were  the  densely 
populated  ones  Jugarius  and  Tuscus.  The  monu- 
ments in  this  district  are  so  numerous  and  well 
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known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  .specify  them. 
Regio  IX,  called  Circus  Flaminius,  comprehended 
the  district  lying  between  the  Via  Lata  on  the  E., 
the  Tiber  on  the  W.,  the  Capitoline  hill  and  Servian 
wall  on  the  S.;  whilst  on  the  N.  it  seems  to  have 
extended  as  far  as  the  present  Piazza  Navona  and 
Piazza  Colonna.  It  contained  35  Vici,  and  among 
its  objects  of  interest  may  be  named  the  circus  from 
which  it  derived  its  name,  the  three  theatres  of 
Balbus,  Pompey,  and  Marcellus,  the  Pantheon,  and 
many  other  celebrated  monuments.  The  Campus 
Martins,  or  northern  part  of  the  area  between 
the  hills  and  the  Tiber,  was  not  comprehended  in 
any  of  the  14  Regions.  Regio  X.,  or  Palatium, 
consisted  of  the  Palatine  hill  and  its  declivities.  It 
had  20  Vici.  Its  boundaries  are  so  well  marked 
that  we  need  not  mention  its  numerous  and  w'ell- 
known  monuments  till  we  come  to  describe  its 
topography.  Regio  XI.,  or  Circus  Maximus,  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  circus,  which  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  it.  It  comprehended  the  valley  be- 
tween the  Palatine  and  Aventine,  and  also  appa- 
rently the  northern  declivities  of  the  latter  hill,  as 
far  as  the  Porta  Trigemina.  On  the  N.,  where  it 
met  the  Region  of  the  Forum  Romanum,  it  seems  to 
have  included  the  Velabrum.  It  contained  19  Vici 
according  to  tlie  Notitia,  21  according  to  the  Curio- 
sum.  Regio  XII.,  called  Piscina  Puhlica,  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Aventine,  on  the  N.  by 
the  Caelian,  on  the  E.  by  Regio  /.  or  Porta  Capena, 
and  on  the  S.  it  probably  extended  to  the  line  of  the 
Aurelian  walls.  It  had  17  Vici,  and  its  most  re- 
markable monument  was  the  baths  of  Caracalla. 
Regio  XIII.,  or  Aventinus,  included  that  hill  and 
the  adjoining  banks  of  the  Tiber.  It  had  17  Vici 
according  to  ihe  Notitia,  18  according  to  the  Curio- 
sum.  Regio  XIV.,  Transtiberina,  or  Tramtiherim, 
comprehended  all  the  suburb  on  the  W.,  or  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  including  the  Vatican,  the  Jar.I- 
culum,  with  the  di.strict  between  them  and  the  river, 
and  the  Insula  Tiberina.  This,  therefore,  was  by 
far  the  largest  of  all  the  Regions,  and  coatained  78 
Vici. 

Municipal  Regulations  of  Augustus. — All  these 
Regions  were  under  the  control  of  magistrates  chosen 
annually  by  lot.  (Suet.  Aug.  30.)  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Regions  was  not  corporative,  like  that 
of  the  Vici,  but  administrative  ; and  one  or  more 
Regions  seem  to  have  been  intrusted  to  a single 
magistrate  chosen  among  the  aediles,  tribunes,  or 
praetors.  (Pi'eller,  Regionen,  p.  77.)  The  su- 
preme administration,  however,  was  vested  in  the 
Praefectus  Urbi.  At  a later  period  other  officers 
were  interposed  between  the  praefect  and  these 
governors.  Thus  the  Basis  Capitolina  mentions  a 
Curator  and  Denunciator  in  each  Region.  Subse- 
quently, however,  the  latter  office  seems  to  have 
been  abolished,  and  the  Notitia  and  Curiosum  men- 
tion two  curators  in  each  Region.  There  were  also 
subordinate  officers,  such  as  praecones  or  criers,  and 
a number  of  imperial  slaves,  or  libertini,  were  ap- 
pointed to  transact  any  necessary  business  concerning 
the  Regions.  (Preller,  p.  79.) 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  Augustus  in  esta- 
blishing these  Regions  seems  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  a reform  of  the  city  police.  For  this 
purpose  he  established  7 Cohortes  Vigilum,  whose 
stations  were  so  disposed  that  each  cohort  might  be 
available  for  two  Regions.  Each  was  under  the 
command  of  a tribune,  and  the  whole  was  superin- 
tended by  a Praefectus  Vigilum.  (Suet.  Aug.  30; 
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Dion  Cass.  Iv.  26;  Paulus,  de  Offic.  Praef.  Vigil., 
Pig.  i.  15.)  As  these  stations  were  necessarily 
near  the  borders  of  Regions,  we  find  them  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Notitia  and  Curiosum.  They 
seem  to  have  been  a sort  of  barracks.  But  besides 
the  7 principal  stations,  the  Breviarium  mentions 
14  excubitoria.  or  outposts,  which  seem  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  middle  of  each  region.  The  corps  of 
which  they  were  composed  were  probably  supplied 
from  the  main  stations.  The  duties  of  the  vigiles 
were  those  of  a night-police,  namely,  to  guard  against 
fires,  burglaries,  highway  robberies,  &c.  The  first 
of  these  duties  had  anciently  been  performed  by 
certain  triumviri,  called  from  their  functions  Noc- 
turni,  who  were  assisted  by  public  slaves  stationed 
at  the  gates  and  round  the  walls.  The  same  office 
was,  however,  sometimes  assumed  by  the  aediles 
and  tribunes  of  the  people.  (Paulus,  1.  c.)  The 
vigiles  were  pnevided  with  all  the  arms  and  tools 
necessary  for  their  duties  ; and  from  a passage  in 
Petronius  (c.  79)  seem  to  have  possessed  the  power 
of  breaking  into  houses  when  they  suspected  any 
danger.  The  numbers  of  the  vigiles  amounted  at 
last  to  7000  men,  or  1000  in  each  cohort.  Augustus 
also  established  the  Cohortes  Praetoriae,  or  imperial 
guard,  of  which  9 cohorts  were  disposed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  3 only,  the  Cohortes 
Urbanae,  were  permitted  within  the  city.  (Tac.  Ann. 
iv.  5 ; Suet.  Aug.  49.)  These  cohorts  of  Augustus 
were  under  the  command  of  the  Praefectus  Urbi. 
(Tac.  Ilist.  iii.  64.)  It  was  his  successor,  Tiberius, 
who,  by  the  advice  of  Sejanus,  first  established  a 
regular  Praetorian  camp  at  Rome,  a little  to  the 
eastward  of  the  agger  of  Servius,  and  placed  the 
bands  under  the  command  of  a Praefectus  Praetorio. 
(Tac.  Ann.  iv.  2;  Suet.  Tib.  37.) 

Augustus  also  paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
method  of  building,  and  revived  the  regulations  laid 
down  by  P.  Rutilius  Rufus  with  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject in  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  (Suet.  Aug.  89);  but 
all  we  know  of  these  regulations  is,  that  Augustus 
forbade  houses  to  be  built  higher  than  70  feet,  if 
situated  in  a street.  (Strab.  v.  p.  235.)  The 
height  was  subsequently  regulated  by  Nero  and 
Trajan,  the  last  of  wliom  fixed  it  at  60  feet.  (Aur. 
Viet.  Epit.  c.  13.)  Yet  houses  still  continued  to 
be  inconveniently  high,  as  we  see  from  the  complaints 
of  Juvenal,  in  the  time,  probably,  of  Domitian,  and 
dangerous  alike  in  case  of  fire  or  falling,  especially 
to  a poor  poet  who  lived  immediately  under  the 
tiles : — 

“ Nos  urbem  colimus  tenui  tibicine  fultam 
Magna  j»arte  sui;  nam  sic  labentibus  obstat 
Villicus,  et  veteris  riinae  quum  texit  hiatum 
Secures  pendente  jubet  dormire  ruina. 
Vivendum  est  illic  ubi  nulla  incendia,  nulli 
Nocte  metus.  Jam  poscit  aquam,  jam  frivola 
transfert 

Ucalegon : tabulata  tibi  jam  tertia  fumant : 

Tu  nescis;  nam  si  gradibus  trepidatur  ab  imis 
Ultimus  ardebit,  quern  tegula  sola  tuetur 
A pluvia,  molles  ubi  reddunt  ova  columbae.” 

(iii.  193.) 

Augustan  Rome.  — Strabo,  who  visited  Rome  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  must  have  remained 
tl>ere  during  part  of  that  of  Tiberius,  has  left  us 
the  following  lively  picture  of  its  appearance  at 
that  period : “ The  city,  having  thus  attained  such 
a size,  is  able  to  maintain  its  greatness  by  the 
aoundance  of  provisions  and  the  plentiful  supply 
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of  wood  and  stone  for  building,  which  the  con- 
stant fires  and  continual  falling  and  pulling  down 
of  houses  render  necessary;  for  even  pulling  down 
and  rebuilding  in  order  to  gratify  the  taste  is  but 
a sort  of  voluntary  ruin.  Moreover  the  abundant 
mines  and  forests,  and  the  rivers  which  serve  to 
convey  materials,  afford  wonderful  means  for  these 
purposes.  Such  is  the  Anio,  flowing  down  fi-om  Alba 
(Fucensis),  a Latin  city  lying  towards  the  territory 
of  the  Marsians,  and  so  through  the  plain  till  it  falls 
into  the  Tiber:  also  the  Nar  and  the  Tenea,  which 
likewise  join  the  Tiber  after  flowing  through  Um- 
bria; and  the  Clanis,  which  waters  Etruria  and  the 
territory  of  Clusium.  Augustus  Caesar  took  great 
care  to  obviate  such  damages  to  the  city.  To  guard 
against  fires  he  appointed  a special  corps  composed 
of  freedmen;  and  to  prevent  the  falling  down  of 
houses  he  ordained  that  no  new  ones  should  be  built, 
if  they  adjoined  the  public  streets,  of  a greater 
height  than  70  feet.  Nevertheless  the  renovation  of 
the  city  would  have  been  impossible  but  for  the 
before-mentioned  mines  and  forests,  and  the  facility 
of  transport. 

“ Such,  then,  were  the  advantages  of  the  city  from 
the  nature  of  the  country;  but  to  these  the  Romans 
added  those  which  spring  from  industry  and  ail. 
Although  the  Greeks  are  supposed  to  excel  >n 
building  cities,  not  only  by  the  attention  they  pay  to 
the  beauty  of  their  architecture  and  the  strength  of 
their  situation,  but  also  to  the  selection  of  a fertile 
country  and  convenient  harbours,  yet  the  Romans  have 
surpassed  them  by  attending  to  what  they  neglected, 
such  as  the  making  of  high-roads  and  aqueducts, 
and  the  constructing  of  sewers  capable  of  conveying 
the  whole  drainage  of  the  city  into  the  Tiber.  The 
high-roads  have  been  constructed  through  the  country 
in  such  a manner,  by  levelling  hills  and  filling- up 
hollows,  that  the  waggons  are  enabled  to  carry 
freight  sufficient  for  a vessel ; whilst  the  sewers, 
vaulted  with  hewn  blocks  of  masonry,  are  sometimes 
large  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  a hay-cart. 
Such  is  the  volume  of  water  conveyed  by  the 
aqueducts  that  whole  rivers  may  be  said  to  flow 
through  the  city,  which  are  carried  off  by  the 
sewers.  Thus  almost  every  house  is  provided  with 
water-pipes,  and  possesses  a never-failing  fountain. 
Marcus  Agrippa  paid  particular  attention  to  this 
department,  besides  adorning  the  city  with  many 
beautiful  monuments.  It  may  be  said  that  the  an- 
cient Romans  neglected  the  beauty  of  their  city, 
being  intent  upon  greater  and  more  important  ob- 
jects; but  later  generations,  and  particularly  the 
Romans  of  our  own  day,  have  attended  to  this  point 
as  well,  and  filled  the  city  with  many  beautiful 
monuments.  Pompey,  Julius  Caesar,  and  Augustus, 
as  well  as  the  children,  friends,  wife  and  sister  of 
the  last,  have  bestowed  an  almost  excessive  care  and 
expense  in  providing  these  objects.  The  Campus 
Martius  has  been  their  special  care,  the  natural 
beauties  of  which  have  been  enhanced  by  their  de- 
signs. This  plain  is  of  surprising  extent,  affording 
unlimited  room  not  only  for  the  chariot  races  and 
other  equestrian  games,  but  also  for  the  multitudes 
who  exercise  themselves  with  the  ball  or  hoop,  or  in 
wrestling.  The  neighbouring  buildings,  the  per- 
petual verdure  of  the  grass,  the  hills  which  crown 
the  opposite  banks  of  the  river  and  produce  a kind 
of  scenic  effect,  all  combine  to  form  a spectacle  from 
which  it  is  difficult  to  tear  oneself.  Adjoining  this 
plain  is  another,  and  many  porticoes  and  saend 
groves,  three  theatres,  an  amphitheatre,  and  temples 
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so  rich  and  so  close  to  one  another  that  they  might 
appear  to  exhibit  the  rest  of  the  city  as  a mere 
supplement.  Hence  this  place  is  considered  the  most 
honourable  and  sacred  of  all,  and  has  been  appro- 
priated to  the  monuments  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  and  women.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is 
that  called  the  Mausoleum,  a vast  mound  near  the 
river  raised  upon  a lofty  base  of  white  stone,  and 
covered  to  its  summit  with  evergreen  trees.  On  the 
top  is  a bronze  statue  of  Augustus : whilst  under  the 
mound  are  the  tombs  of  himself,  his  relatives,  and 
friends,  and  at  the  back  of  it  a large  grove,  affording 
delightful  promenades.  In  the  middle  of  the  Campus 
is  an  enclosed  space  where  the  body  of  Augustus 
was  burnt,  also  constructed  of  white  stone,  sur- 
rounded with  an  iron  rail,  and  planted  in  the 
interior  with  poplar  trees.  Then  if  we  proceed  to 
the  ancient  forum,  and  sui-vey  the  numerous  ba- 
silicae,  porticoes,  and  temples  which  surround  it, 
and  view  the  Capitol  and  its  works,  as  well  as  those 
on  the  Palatine  and  in  the  portico  of  Livia,  we  might 
easily  be  led  to  forget  all  other  cities.  Such  is 
Rome  ” (v.  pp.  235,  236). 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  glowing  picture,  or 
rather  perhaps  from  the  emphasis  which  it  lays  on 
the  description  of  the  Campus  Martius,  whilst  the 
remainder  of  the  city  is  struck  off  with  a few  light 
touches,  it  may  be  suspected  that  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  the  ancient  part  of  Rome,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  forum  and 
Capitol,  did  not  present  a spectacle  of  any  great 
magnificence.  The  narrowness  and  irregularity  of 
the  streets,  the  consequence  of  the  hasty  manner  in 
which  the  city  was  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by 
the  Gauls,  still  continued  to  disfigure  it  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  as  is  shown  by  a passage  in  Livy  (v. 
55),  already  cited  (cf.  Tacitus,  Jnw.  xv.  38:  “ Ob- 
noxia  urbe  artis  itineribus,  hucque  et  illuc  flexis, 
atque  enormibus  vicis,  qualis  z)ei«<sRoma  fuit” — that 
is,  before  the  fire).  This  defect  was  not  remedied  till 
the  great  fire  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  which  forms  the 
next  remarkable  epoch  in  the  histoiy  of  the  city. 

V.  The  City  till  the  Time  of  Aurelian. 

Fire  under  Nero. — There  had  been  a destructive 
fire  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  which  burnt  down  all  the 
buildings  on  the  Caelian  hill  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  64);  but 
this  was  a mere  trifle  compared  with  the  extensive 
conflagration  under  Nero.  The  latter,  the  most  de- 
structive calamity  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  happened 
at  Rome,  is  unequivocally  said  by  Suetonius  \Nero, 
38)  to  have  been  caused  by  the  wilful  act  of  the 
emperor,  from  disgust  at  the  narrow  and  winding 
streets.  Nero  is  represented  by  that  historian  as 
contemplating  the  flames  with  delight  from  the 
tower  of  Maecenas  on  the  Esquiline,  and  as  convert- 
ing the  awful  reality  into  a sort  of  dramatic  spectacle, 
by  singing  as  the  fire  raged,  in  proper  scenic  attire, 
the  Sack  of  Troy  ; nor  does  the  more  judicious 
Tacitus  altogether  reject  the  imputation  (^Ann.  xv. 
38,  seq.)  The  fire  commenced  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  Circus  Maximus,  where  it  adjoins  the  Caelian 
and  Palatine,  in  some  shops  containing  combustible 
materials.  Thence  it  spread  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  circus  to  the  Forum  Boarium,  and 
northwards  over  the  whole  Palatine  till  it  was 
arrested  at  the  foot  of  the  Esquiline.  It  lasted  six 
days  and  seven  nights,  and  its  extent  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  out  of  the  fourteen  Regions  three 
were  completely  destroyed,  and  seven  very  nearly  so, 
whilst  only  three  escaped  altogether  untouched. 
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The  three  Regions  utterly  destroyed  must  have  been 
the  xith,  xth,  and  ivth,  or  those  called  Circus 
Maximus,  Palatium.  and  Templum  Pads.  The 
forum  must  have  suffered  considerably,  but  the  Ca- 
pitol seems  to  have  escaped,  as  the  Capitoline  temple, 
after  its  first  destruction  in  the  time  of  Sulla, 
remained  entire  till  burnt  by  the  Vitellians.  The 
narrow  and  crooked  streets,  and  the  irregular  Vici 
of  which  ancient  Rome  was  com.posed,  rendered  it 
impossible  to  arrest  the  conflagration.  Nero  was  at 
Antium  when  it  broke  out,  and  did  not  return  to 
Rome  till  the  flames  were  threatening  his  own 
palace,  which  he  had  not  the  power  to  save.  This 
was  the  Domus  Transitorvx.,  the  domain  of  which  he 
had  extended  from  the  Palatine  to  the  gardens  of 
Maecenas  on  the  Esquiline.  What  chiefly  directed 
suspicion  against  Nero,  as  having  wilfully  caused 
the  fire,  was  the  circumstance  of  its  breaking  out 
afresh  in  the  Aemilian  property  of  his  minion 
Tigellinus. 

Much  irreparable  loss  was  occasioned  by  this  fire, 
such  as  the  destruction  of  several  time-honoured 
fanes,  of  many  master-pieces  of  Greek  art,  besides  a 
vast  amount  of  private  property.  Among  the  vene- 
rable temples  which  perished  on  this  occasion,  were 
that  of  Luna,  erected  by  Servius  Tullius,  the  altar 
and  fane  of  Hercules  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  founded  by  Romulus,  those 
of  Vesta  and  of  the  Penates  Populi  Romani,  and  tlie 
Regia  of  Numa.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fire 
made  room  for  great  improvements.  Nero  caused 
the  town  to  be  rebuilt  on  a regular  plan,  with  broad 
streets,  open  spaces,  and  less  lofty  houses.  All  the 
buildings  were  isolated,  and  a certain  portion  of  each 
was  constructed  with  Alban  or  Gabinian  stone,  so  as 
to  be  proof  against  fire;  to  guard  against  which  a 
plentifol  supply  of  water  was  laid  on.  As  a means 
of  escape  and  assistance  in  the  same  calamity,  as 
well  as  for  the  sake  of  ornament,  Nero  also  caused 
porticoes  to  be  built  at  his  own  expense  along  the 
fronts  of  the  insulae.  He  supplied  the  proprietors 
with  money  for  building,  and  specified  a certain 
time  by  which  the  houses  were  to  be  completed 
(Tac.  Ann.  xv.  38 — 43;  Suet.  Nero,  38).  Thus 
Rome  sprung  a second  time  from  her  ashes,  in  a 
style  of  far  greater  splendour  than  before.  The  new 
palace,  or  domus  aurea,  of  the  emperor  himself  kept 
pace  with  the  increased  magnificence  of  the  city. 
Its  bounds  comprehended  large  parks  and  gardens, 
filled  with  wild  animals,  where  solitude  might  be 
found  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city ; a vast  lake,  sur- 
rounded with  large  buildings,  filled  the  valley  in 
which  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  was  afterwards 
erected  ; the  palace  was  of  such  extent  as  to  have 
triple  porticoes  of  a thousand  feet  ; in  the  vestibule 
stood  a colossal  figure  of  Nero  himself,  120  feet  in 
height ; the  ceilings  were  panelled,  the  chambers 
gilt,  and  inlaid  with  gems  and  mother-of-pearl ; and 
the  baths  flowed  both  with  fresh  and  sea  water. 
When  this  magnificent  abode  was  completed,  Nero 
vouchsafed  to  honour  it  with  his  qualified  approba- 
tion, and  was  heard  to  observe,  “ that  he  was  at  last 
beginning  to  lodge  like  a man.”  (Suet.  Nero,  31 ; 
Mart.  deSpect.  2.) 

Changes  under  subsequent  Emperors.  — The 
two  predecessors  of  Nero,  Caligula  and  Claudius, 
did  not  effect  much  for  the  city ; and  the  short 
and  turbulent  reigns  of  his  three  successors,  Galba, 
Otho,  and  Vitellius,  were  characterised  rather  by 
destruction  than  improvement.  Caligula  indeed  per- 
fected some  of  the  designs  of  Tiberius  (Suet.  CaL 
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21);  and  the  reign  of  Claudius  was  distinguished  by 
the  completion  of  two  aqueducts  and  the  construc- 
tion of  several  beautiful  fountains  (Id.  Claud.  20). 
The  factious  struggles  between  Otho  and  Vitellius 
were  marked  by  the  ominous  burning  of  the  Capitol. 
At  length  the  happier  era  of  the  public-spirited 
Vespasian  was  distinguished  alike  by  his  regard 
for  the  civil  liberties  of  the  Romans,  and  for  their 
material  comforts,  by  the  attention  which  he  paid 
to  the  improvement  of  the  city,  and  by  his  restoring 
to  the  public  use  and  enjoyment  the  vast  space  ap- 
propriated by  Nero  for  his  own  selfish  gi’atification. 
The  bounds  of  tfie  imperial  palace  were  again  re- 
stricted to  the  limits  of  the  Palatine,  and  on  the  site 
of  Nero’s  lake  rose  a vast  amphitheatre  destined  for 
the  amusement  of  so  many  thousands  of  the  Roman 
people,  whose  ruins  we  still  gaze  at  with  wonder 
and  admiration.  Vespasian  was  likewise  the  founder 
of  the  temple  of  Peace,  near  the  Forum,  and  of  a 
temple  to  Claudius  on  theCaeliaii  hill.  Titus  pursued 
the  popular  designs  of  his  father,  and  devoted  a large 
portion  of  the  former  imperial  gardens  on  the 
Esquiline  to  the  foundation  of  public  baths.  (Suet. 
Tit.  7;  Mart.  iii.  20.  15.)  Under  this  emperor 
another  destructive  fire  raged  for  three  days  and 
nights  at  Rome,  and  again  laid  a great  part  of  the 
city  in  ashes.  (Suet.  Tit.  8.)  The  chief  works  of 
Domitian  were  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  which  had  again  been  burnt,  on  the 
mere  external  gilding  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
expended  12,000  talents,  or  nearly  three  millions 
sterling;  and  the  foundation  of  a new  forum,  which, 
however,  was  not  finished  till  the  time  of  Nerva, 
whose  name  it  bore.  (Id.Z)ow.  5.)  Trajan  constructed 
the  last  of  the  imperial  fora,  with  which  was  con- 
nected the  Basilica  Ulpia.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  4.) 
Rome  probably  attained  its  highest  pitch  of  archi- 
tectural splendour  under  the  reign  of  his  successor 
Hadrian.  That  emperor  had  a passion  for  building, 
and  frequently  furnished  his  own  designs,  which, 
however,  were  not  always  in  the  best  taste.  His 
most  remarkable  works  were  the  Mausoleum  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  now  the  Costello  di  S.  An- 
gelo, the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome  near  the 
Colosseum,  and  the  enormous  villa  whose  ruins  may 
still  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  which  leads  to 
Tivoli.  (Spart.  JIadr.  19;  Procop.  B.  G.  i.  22.) 

It  would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  recount 
the  works  of  succeeding  emperors  down  to  the  time  of 
Aurelian ; and  it  may  suffice  to  mention  that  those 
who  most  contributed  to  renovate  or  adorn  the  city 
w’ere  Septimius  Severus,  Caracalla,  and  Alexander 
Severus.  Dmdng  this  period  Rome  betrayed  unequi- 
vocal symptoms  of  her  approaching  decline  and  fall. 
Large  bodies  of  the  barbarians  had  already  penetrated 
into  Italy,  and,  in  the  reign  of  the  accomplished  but 
feeble  Gallienus,  a horde  of  the  Alemanni  had  me- 
naced and  insulted  Rome  itself.  After  a lapse  of 
eight  centuries  its  citizens  again  trembled  for  the 
safety  of  their  families  and  homes ; and  the  active 
and  enterprising  Aurelian,  whilst  waging  successful 
wars  in  Egypt  and  the  East,  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  secure  his  capital  by  fortifying  it  with  a 
wall. 

This  great  undertaking,  commenced  A.  d.  271, 
was  completed  in  the  reign  of  Probus,  the  successor  of 
Aurelian.  (Vopisc.Awr.  21,  39;  Aur.  Viet.  Caes.  35; 
Eutrop.  ix.  15;  Zosyn.  i.  49).  The  accounts  of  the 
circumference  of  this  wall  are  discrepant  and  impro- 
bable. Vopiscus  (^Aurel.  c.  39)  mentions  the  absurd 
and  extravagant  ;aea5uve  of  nearly  50  miles;  which. 
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I however,  has  been  adopted  by  Lipsius  and  Isaac 
Vossius,  as  well  as  by  Nibby  (Mura,  ^'c.  p.  120, 
seq.).  The  walls  of  Aurelian  were  repaired  by  Ho- 
norius,  and  with  the  exception  of  that  part  beyond 
the  Tiber,  and  some  modern  additions  by  the  Popes, 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  which  now 
exist,  as  appears  from  the  inscriptions  on  the  gates. 
Without  the  additions  referred  to,  their  circumference 
would  be  between  11  and  12  miles, thus  reducing  the 
city  to  about  the  same  dimensions  as  those  given  by 
Pliny  in  the  time  of  Vespasian;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that,  in  the  sinking  state  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  city  would  have  received  any  increase  of 
inhabitants.  Another  measurement  by  Ammon,  the 
geometrician,  just  before  the  siege  of  the  city  by 
Alaric,  gave  a circumference  of  21  miles  (Phot. 
Bibl.  80,  p.  63,  ed.  Bekk.)  ; but  this  number, 
though  adopted  by  Gibbon,  and  nearer  to  the  truth, 
cannot  be  accepted  any  more  than  that  of  Vopiscus. 
(Gibbon,  Bed.  and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  p.  17,  ed.  Smith, 
and  notes.)  Piale  suggested  that  Vopiscus  meant 
pedes  instead  of  passus,  and  other  emendations  of 
both  the  passages  have  been  proposed;  but  without 
discussing  the  merit  of  these,  it  is  sufficient  to  know 
that  the  texts  are  undoubtedly  either  corrupt  or 
erroneous.  This  may  be  briefly  but  decisively 
shown  from  the  following  considerations,  which  will, 
for  the  most  part,  apply  to  both  the  statements:  — 
1st,  the  incredible  extent  of  the  work;  2nd,  the 
absence  of  any  traces  of  such  walls ; 3rd,  or  of  any 
buildings  within  their  supposed  limits,  such  as 
would  naturally  belong  to  a city;  4th,  the  fact  that 
the  extant  inscriptions  ascribe  to  Honorius  the  re- 
storation of  an  old  line  of  walls  and  towers,  not  the 
constrmetion  of  a new  one.  (Bunbury,  in  Class. 
Mus.  iii.  p.  368.) 

VI.  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  City. 

The  history  of  the  city  from  the  time  of  Aurelian 
presents  little  more  than  a prospect  of  its  rapid 
decline.  The  walls  of  that  emperor  were  ominous  of 
its  sinking  fortunes;  but  the  reign  of  Diocletian  forms 
the  first  marked  aera  of  its  decay.  The  triumph  of 
that  emperor  and  of  his  colleague  Maximian,  a.  p. 
303,  was  the  last  ever  celebrated  at  Rome,  but  was 
distinguished  by  the  trophies  of  an  important  Persian 
victory.  (Eutrop.  ix.  27.)  The  Roman  emperors 
had  long  ceased  to  be  of  Roman  extraction  ; Dio- 
cletian, the  descendant  of  slaves,  was  born  in  Dal- 
matia ; Maximian,  the  son  of  a peasant,  was  his 
fellow  countryman ; and  thus  neither  was  wedded 
by  any  ties  of  birth  or  patriotism  to  the  ancient 
glories  of  the  eternal  city.  These  were  the  first 
emperors  who  deserted  the  capital  to  fix  their  resi- 
dence in  the  provinces.  Maximian  established  his 
court  at  Milan,  whilst  Diocletian  resided  at  Nico- 
media,  on  the  embellishment  of  which  he  lavished 
all  the  treasures  of  the  East,  in  endeavouring  to 
render  it  a rival  worthy  of  Rome.  His  only  visit  to 
the  ancient  capital  seems  to  have  been  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  triumph  ; it  was  not  prolonged  beyond 
two  months,  and  was  closed  with  unexpected  pre- 
cipitation and  abruptness.  (Lact.  Mort.  Pers. 
c.  17.)  Yet  his  reign  is  distinguished  as  having 
conferred  upon  the  city  one  of  the  latest,  but  most 
magnificent  of  its  monuments,  — the  baths  on  the 
Quirinal  which  bear  his  name,  by  far  the  largest  at 
Rome,  whose  enormous  ruins  may  still  be  traced, 
and  afford  room  enough  for  various  churches,  con- 
vents, and  gardens.  (Vopisc.  Proh.  2 ; Orell. 
Inscr.  1056.)  Subsequently,  indeed,  Maxentius, 
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tlie  partner  and  rival  of  Constantine,  resided  at 
Rome  during  the  six  years  of  his  reign,  and  affected 
to  prize  the  elegance  of  the  ancient  metropolis ; 
whilst  his  lust  and  tyranny,  supported  by  squander- 
ing its  treasures,  created  more  disgust  among  the 
Romans  than  the  absence  of  their  foraier  sovereigns. 
Maxentius,  however,  adorned  the  city  which  he  pol- 
luted by  his  vices,  and  some  of  liis  works  are  among 
tlie  last  monuments  worthy  to  be  recorded.  He 
restored  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  wliich  had 
been  damaged  by  a fire,  and  erected  that  magnificent 
basilica,  afterwards  dedicated  in  the  name  of  Con- 
stantine, whose  three  enonnous  arches  may  still  be 
viewed  with  admiration.  (Aur.  Viet.  Caes,  c.  40. 
§ 26.)  The  final  transfer  of  the  seat  af  empire  to 
Byzantium  by  Constantine  gave  the  last  fatal  blow 
to  the  civic  greatness  of  Rome.  Yet  even  that 
emperor  presented  the  city — we  can  hardly  say 
adorned  it — with  a few  monuments.  One  of  them, 
the  arch  which  records  his  triumph  over  Maxen- 
tius, still  subsists,  and  strikingly  illustrates  the 
depth  of  degradation  to  which  architectural  taste 
had  already  sunk.  Its  beauties  are  derived  from 
the  barbarous  pillage  of  former  monuments.  The 
superb  sculptures  which  illustrated  the  acts  and 
victories  of  Trajan,  were  ruthlessly  and  absurdly 
constrained  to  typify  those  of  Constantine  ; whilst 
the  original  sculptures  that  were  added,  by  being 
placed  in  juxtaposition  with  those  beautiful  works, 
only  serve  to  show  more  forcibly  the  hopeless  decline 
of  the  plastic  arts,  which  seem  to  have  fallen  with 
paganism. 

Rome  in  the  Time  of  Constantins  II.  — From 
this  period  the  care  of  the  Romans  was  directed 
rather  towards  the  preservation  than  the  adorn- 
ment of  their  city.  When  visited  by  the  Second  Con- 
stantins, A.  D.  357,  an  honour  which  it  had  not 
received  for  two  and  thirty  years,  Rome  could  still 
display  her  ancient  glories.  The  lively  desciiption 
of  this  visit  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  though 
written  in  a somewhat  inflated  style,  forms  a sort  of 
pendant  to  Strabo’s  picture  of  Rome  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  and  is  striking  and  valuable,  both  as 
exhibiting  the  condition  of  the  eternal  city  at  that 
period,  and  as  illustrating  the  fact  that  the  men  of 
that  age  regarded  its  monuments  as  a kind  of  Titanic 
relics,  which  it  would  be  hopeless  any  longer  to 
think  of  imitating.  “ Having  entered  Rome,”  says 
the  historian,  “ the  seat  of  empire  and  of  every  virtue, 
Constantius  was  overwhelmed  with  astonishment 
when  he  viewed  the  forum,  that  most  conspicuous 
monument  of  ancient  power.  On  whatever  side  he 
cast  his  eyes,  he  was  struck  with  the  thronging 
wondere.  He  addressed  the  senate  in  the  Curia,  the 
people  from  the  tribunal;  and  was  delighted  with 
the  applause  which  accompanied  his  progress  to  the 
palace.  At  the  Circensian  games  which  he  gave, 
he  was  pleased  with  the  familiar  talk  of  the  people, 
who,  without  betraying  pride,  asserted  their  here- 
ditary liberty.  He  himself  observed  a proper  mean, 
and  did  not,  as  in  other  cities,  arbitrarily  terminate 
the  contests,  but,  as  is  customary  at  Rome,  permitted 
them  to  end  as  chance  directed.  When  he  viewed 
the  different  parts  of  the  city,  situated  on  the  sides 
of  the  seven  hills  and  in  the  valleys  between  them, 
he  expected  that  whatever  he  first  saw  must  be 
superior  to  everything  else:  such  as  the  temple  of 
the  Tarpeian  Jove,  whose  excellence  is  like  divine  to 
human;  the  baths  which  occupy  whole  districts;  the 
enormous  mass  of  the  amphitheatre,  built  of  solid 
Tibui'tine  stone,  the  height  of  which  almost  baffles 
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the  eye ; the  Pantheon,  which  may  be  called  a circular 
Region,  vaulted  with  lofty  beauty;  the  high,  but 
accessible  mounds,  bejiring  the  statues  of  preceding 
princes;  the  temple  of  Rome,  the  forum  of  Peace;  the 
theatre  of  Pompey,  the  odeum,  the  stadium,  and 
other  similar  ornaments  of  the  eternal  city.  But 
when  he  came  to  the  forum  of  Trajan,  which  we 
take  to  be  a structure  unparalleled  in  the  whole 
world,  he  w'as  confounded  w'ith  astonishment  as  he 
surveyed  those  gigantic  proportions,  which  can 
neither  be  described  nor  again  imitated  by  man. 
Wherefore,  laying  aside  all  hope  of  attempting  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  he  merely  expressed  the  power 
and  the  wish  to  imitate  the  horse  of  Trajan,  on 
which  that  prince  is  seated,  and  which  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  Atrium.  Hereupon  prince  Hormisda, 
who  stood  near  him,  exclaimed  with  national  gesti- 
culation : ‘ First  of  all,  emperor,  order  such  a stable 
to  be  made  for  it,  if  you  can,  that  the  horse  you 
propose  making  may  lodge  as  magnificently  as  the 
one  we  behold.’  The  same  prince  being  asked  his 
opinion  of  Rome  said  that  the  only  thing  which 
displeased  him  was  to  perceive  that  men  died  there 
as  well  as  in  other  places.  So  great  was  the  em- 
peror’s surprise  at  all  these  sights  that  he  complained 
that  rumour,  which  commonly  magnifies  everything, 
had  here  shown  itself  weak  and  malignant,  and  had 
given  but  a feeble  description  of  the  wonders  of 
Rome.  Then,  after  much  deliberation,  he  resolved 
that  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  add  to  the 
ornaments  of  the  city  would  be  by  erecting  an 
obelisk  in  the  Circus  Maximus”  (xvi.  10). 

The  same  historian  from  whom  the  preceding 
topographical  picture  has  been  transcribed  has  ako 
left  some  lively  and  interesting  notices  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  Romans  at  this  period.  These  have 
been  paraphrased  in  the  eloquent  language  of  Gibbon, 
to  whose  work  the  reader  is  referred  for  many  inte- 
resting particulars  concerning  the  state  of  Rome  at 
this  time  (vol.  iv.  pp.  70 — 89,  ed.  Smith).  We  may 
here  observe  with  surprise  that  whilst  Alaric,  like 
another  Hannibal,  was  threatening  her  gates,  her 
nobles  were  revelling  in  immoderate  wealth,  and 
squandering  the  revenues  of  provinces  on  objects  of 
pomp  and  luxury,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  arts 
had  fallen  to  so  low  an  ebb  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  hope  of  rivalling  the  w'orks  of  their  ancestors. 
The  poorer  citizens,  few  of  whom  could  any  longer 
boast  a pure  Roman  descent,  resembled  the  inmates 
of  a poorhouse,  except  that  their  pleasures  were 
provided  for  as  well  as  their  wants.  A liberal  dis- 
tribution of  corn  and  bacon,  and  sometimes  even  of 
wine,  relieved  their  necessities,  whilst  health  and 
recreation  were  promoted  by  gratuitous  admittance 
to  the  baths  and  public  spectacles.  Yet  Rome  was 
now  struggling  for  her  existence.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  restoration  of  the  walls  by  Honorius. 
It  was  under  the  same  emperor  that  the  first 
example  occurs  of  that  desecration  by  which  the 
Romans  stripped  and  destroyed  their  own  monu- 
ments. If  we  may  credit  Zosimus  (v.  38),  Stilicho 
was  the  first  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  temple 
of  the  Capitoline  Jove,  by  stripping  off  the  plates 
of  gold  w'hich  lined  its  doors,  when  the  follow- 
ing inscription  was  found  beneath  them:  “Misero 
regi  servantur.”  In  after  times  this  example  was 
but  too  frequently  followed ; and  it  may  be  said  with 
truth  that  the  Romans  themselves  were  the  principal 
destroyers  of  their  own  city. 

The  Barbarians  at  Rome.  — After  two  sieges, 
or  rather  blockades,  in  408  and  409,  by  the  Goths 
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under  Alaric,  Rome  was  captured  and  sacked  on 
a third  occasion  in  410  (a.  u.  C.  1163)  — the 
tirst  time  since  the  Gallic  invasion  that  the  city- 
had  actually  been  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  But 
though  it  was  plundered  by  the  Goths,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  sustained  much  damage  at  their 
hands.  They  evacuated  it  on  the  sixth  day,  and  all 
the  mischief  they  seem  to  have  done  was  the  setting 
fire  to  some  houses  near  the  Salarian  gate,  by  which 
they  had  entered,  which  unfortunately  spread  to 
and  destroyed  the  neighbouring  palace  of  Sallust 
(Procop.  B.  V.  i.  2.)  Nearly  half  a century  later,  in 
the  reign  of  Maximus,  Rome  was  again  taken,  and 
sacked  by  the  Vandals,  under  Genseric,  A.  D.  455. 
This  time  the  pillage  lasted  a fortnight;  yet  the 
principal  damage  inflicted  on  the  monuments  of  the 
city  was  the  carrying  off  by  Genseric  of  the  curious 
tiles  of  gilt  bronze  which  covered  the  temple  of  the 
Capitoline  Jupiter  (75.  5).  That  edifice,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  spoliation  by  Stilicho, 
appears  to  have  remained  in  much  the  same  state 
as  after  its  last  rebuilding  by  Domitian;  and  though 
paganism  had  been  abolished  in  the  interval,  the 
venerable  fane  seems  to  have  been  respected  by  the 
Roman  Christians.  Yet,  as  may  be  perceived  from 
an  edict  of  the  emperor  Majorian,  a.  d.  457,  the 
inhabitants  of  Rome  had  already  commenced  the 
disgraceful  practice  of  destroying  the  monuments  of 
their  ancestors.  The  ze.al  of  the  Christians  led  them 
to  deface  some  of  the  temples ; others,  which  had  not 
been  converted  into  Christian  churches,  were  suffered 
to  go  to  ruin,  or  were  converted  into  quarries,  from 
which  building  materials  were  extracted.  Petitions 
for  that  purpose  were  I'eadily  granted  by  the  magis- 
trates; till  Majorian  checked  the  practice  by  a severe 
edict,  which  reserved  to  the  emperor  and  senate  the 
cognisance  of  those  cases  in  which  the  destruction  of 
an  ancient  building  might  be  allowed,  imposed  a fine 
of  50  lbs.  of  gold  (2000/.  sterling)  on  any  magis- 
trate who  granted  a license  for  such  dilapidations, 
and  condemned  all  subordinate  officers  engaged  in 
such  transactions  to  be  whipped,  and  to  have  their 
hands  amputated  (Notu  Major,  tit.  vi.  p.  35:  “ An- 
tiquarum  aedium  dissipatur  speciosa  constructio;  et 
ut  earum  aliquid  reparetur  magna  diruuntur,”  &c.) 

In  the  year  472,  in  the  reign  of  Olybrius,  Rome 
was  for  the  third  time  taken  and  sacked  by  Ricimer; 
but  this  calamity,  like  the  two  former  ones,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  productive  of  much  damage  to 
the  public  monuments.  These  relics  of  her  former 
glory  were  the  especial  care  of  Theodoric,  the  Os- 
trogoth, when  he  became  king  of  Italy,  who,  when 
he  visited  the  capital  in  the  year  500,  had  surveyed 
them  with  admiration.  “ The  Gothic  kings,  so  in- 
juriously accused  of  the  ruin  of  antiquity,  were 
anxious  to  preserve  the  monuments  of  the  nation  whom 
they  had  subdued.  The  royal  edicts  were  framed  to 
prevent  the  abuses,  the  neglect,  or  the  depredations  of 
the  citizens  themselves ; and  a professed  architect,  the 
annual  sum  of  200  lbs.  of  gold,  25,000  tiles,  and  the 
receipt  of  customs’  from  the  Lucrine  port,  were  as- 
signed for  the  ordinary  repairs  of  the  walls  and 
public  edifices.  A similar  care  was  extended  to  the 
statues  of  metal  or  marble,  of  men  or  animals.  The 
spirit  of  the  horses,  which  have  given  a modern 
name  to  the  Quirinal,  was  applauded  by  the  bar- 
barians; the  brazen  elephants  of  the  Via  Sacra  were 
diligently  restored;  the  famous  heifer  of  Myron 
deceived  the  cattle  as  they  were  driven  through  the 
forum  of  Peace;  and  an  officer  was  created  to  protect 
those  works  of  art,  which  Theodoric  considered  as 
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the  noblest  ornament  of  his  kingdom.”  (Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  21,  ed.  Smith  ; cf.  Ex- 
cerpt. de  Odoac.  Theod.  67.)  The  letters  of  Cas- 
siodorus,  the  secretary  of  Theodoric,  show  that  Rome 
had  received  little  or  no  injury  from  its  three  cap- 
tures. The  Circus  Maximus  was  uninjured,  and  the 
Ludi  Cii’censes  were  still  exhibited  there  ( Fartar.  iii. 
51);  the  thermae  and  aqueducts  were  intact  (75.  vii. 
6);  the  Claudian  aqueduct  was  still  in  play,  and 
discharged  itself  on  the  top  of  the  Aventine  as  if  it 
were  a valley  (75.).  That  the  aqueducts  were  perfect 
also  appears  from  Procopius  (5.  G.  i.  19),  who  says 
that  in  the  subsequent  siege  under  Vitiges,  the 
Goths  broke  them  down,  to  deprive  the  inhabitants 
of  their  supply  of  water.  The  theatres  had  suffered 
only  from  the  effects  of  time,  and  were  repaired  by 
Theodoric  (Cassiod.  ih.  iv.  51.) 

In  the  year  536  the  Gothic  garrison,  with  the 
exception  of  their  commander  Leuderis,  who  pre- 
ferred captivity  to  flight,  evacuated  Rome  on  the 
approach  of  Belisarius,  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian. 
Belisarius  entered  by  the  Asinariaii  gate,  and,  after 
an  alienation  of  sixty  years,  Rome  was  restored  to 
the  imperial  dominion.  But  in  a few  months  the 
city  was  beleaguered  by  the  numerous  host  of  Vitiges, 
the  newly  elected  king  of  the  Goths;  and  its  de- 
fence demanded  all  the  valour  and  ability  of  Beli- 
sarius. For  this  purpose  he  repaired  the  walls, 
w'hich  had  again  fallen  into  decay.  Regular  bastions 
were  constructed ; a chain  was  drawn  across  the 
Tiber ; the  arches  of  the  aqueducts  were  fortified ; 
and  the  mole  of  Hadrian  was  converted  into  a cita- 
del. That  part  of  the  wall  between  the  Flaminian 
and  Pincian  gates,  called  muro  iorto,  was  alone 
neglected  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  1 4,  sqq.),  which  is  said  to 
have  been  regarded  both  b)’^  Goths  and  Romans  as 
under  the  peculiar  protection  of  St.  Peter.  As  ve 
have  before  said,  the  Goths  invested  the  city  in  six 
divisions,  from  the  Porta  Flaminia  to  the  Porta 
Praenestina ; whilst  a seventh  encampment  was 
formed  near  the  Vatican,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
manding the  Tiber  and  the  Milvian  bridge.  In  the 
general  assault  which  followed,  a feint  was  made  at 
the  Salarian  gate,  but  the  principal  attacks  were 
directed  against  the  mole  of  Hadiian  and  the  Porta 
Praenestina.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  at  the 
former  point  the  finest  statues,  the  works  of  Praxi- 
teles and  Lysippus,  were  converted  into  warlike 
missiles,  and  hurled  down  upon  the  besiegers.  When 
the  ditch  of  St.  Angelo  was  cleansed  in  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Urban  VIII.,  the  Sleeping  Faun  of  the  Bar- 
berini  Palace  was  discovered,  but  in  a sadly  mutilated 
state.  (Winckelmann,  Hist.  dA  /’Art, vol.  ii.  p.52,seq.) 
But  the  assault  was  not  successful,  and  after  a fi-uit- 
less  siege,  which  lasted  a year,  the  Goths  were 
forced  to  retire. 

After  the  recall  of  Belisarius  the  Goths  recovered 
strength  and  courage,  and,  under  Totila,  once  more 
threatened  the  walls  of  Rome.  In  544  Belisarius 
was  again  despatched  into  Italy,  to  retrieve  the 
faults  of  the  generals  who  had  succeeded  him ; but 
on  this  occasion  he  was  deserted  by  his  usual  for- 
tune, and,  after  a fruitless  attempt  to  relieve  the 
city,  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Ostia.  (Procop. 
B.  G.  iii.  19.)  In  December,  546,  the  Goths  were 
admitted  into  the  city  by  the  treachery  of  some 
Isaurian  sentinels  posted  at  the  Asinarian  gate. 
Rome  was  again  subjected  to  pillage,  and  appears 
to  have  suffered  more  than  on  any  former  occasion. 
A third  part  of  the  walls  was  destroj'ed  in  different 
places,  and  a great  many  houses  were  burnt. 
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^Procop.  tb.  c.  22 ; Marcell.  Chron.  p.  54.)  Totila 
threatened  to  destroy  the  finest  works  of  antiquity, 
and  even  issued  a decree  that  Rome  should  be  turned 
into  a pasture.  Yet  he  was  not  deficient  in  magna- 
nimity and  clemency,  and  was  diverted  from  these 
designs  by  the  remonstrances  of  Belisarius,  who 
warned  him  not  to  sully  his  fame  by  such  wanton 
barbarity.  Upon  Totila’s  marching  into  Lucania, 
Belisarius,  at  the  head  of  1000  horse,  cut  his  way 
through  the  Goths  who  had  been  left  to  guard 
the  city.  He  repaired  with  rude  and  hetero- 
geneous materials  the  walls  which  had  been  de- 
molished; whilst  the  gates,  which  could  not  be  so 
suddenly  restored,  were  guarded  by  his  bravest  sol- 
diers. Totila  returned  to  Rome  by  forced  marches, 
but  was  thrice  repulsed  in  three  general  assaults. 
Belisarius,  however,  being  commanded  by  Justinian 
to  proceed  into  Lucania,  left  a garrison  of  SOOO  of 
his  best  troops  at  Rome  under  the  command  of 
Diogenes.  The  city  was  again  betrayed  by  some 
Lsaurians  in  549,  who  opened  the  gate  of  St.  Paul 
to  Totila  and  his  Goths.  Totila,  who  seems  now  to 
have  considered  himself  as  in  confiraied  possession 
of  Italy,  no  longer  exhibited  any  desire  to  destroy 
the  edifices  of  Rome,  which  he  regarded  as  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  he  even  exhibited  the 
equestrian  games  in  the  Circus.  (Procop.  B.  G.  iv. 
22.)  But  in  552  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the 
eunuch  Narees  in  the  battle  of  Tagina.  Narses 
then  marched  to  Rome,  and  once  more  sent  its  keys 
to  Justinian,  during  whose  reign  the  city  had  been 
no  fewer  than  five  times  taken  and  recovered.  (/&. 
26 — 35;  Theoph.  Chron.  vol.  i.  p.  354,  ed.  Bonn.) 

Rome  under  the  Popes.  — Towards  the  close 
of  the  sixth  century  Rome  had  touched  the  lowest 
point  of  degradation.  The  Roman  citizens  li\ed 
in  continual  fear  of  the  attacks  of  the  Lombards  ; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country,  who 
no  longer  dared  to  devote  themselves  to  the  pur- 
suits of  agriculture,  took  refuge  within  the  walls; 
and  the  Campagna  of  Rome  became  a desert, 
exhaling  infectious  vapours.  The  indigence  and 
the  celibacy  of  a great  part  of  the  inhabitants 
produced  a rapid  decrease  of  population,  though 
their  scanty  numbers  did  not  protect  them  from 
famine.  The  edifices  of  Rome  fell  into  decay ; and 
it  is  commonly  believed  that  Pope  Gregory  the  Great, 
who  filled  the  papal  chair  from  590  to  604,  purposely 
defaced  the  temples  and  mutilated  the  statues, — a 
charge,  however,  which  rests  on  doubtful  evidence, 
and  which  has  been  strenuously  repelled  by  Gregory’s 
biographer  Platina  (ap.  Bayle,  Gregoire  ler.').  Bar- 
gaeus,  in  his  epistle  on  the  subject  (in  Graevius, 
Thesaur.  Ant.  vol.  iv.),  says  that  the  Circus  Maximus, 
the  baths  and  theatres,  were  certainly  overthrown 
designedly,  and  that  this  is  particularly  evident  in 
the  baths  of  Caracalla  and  Diocletian  (p.  1885). 
He  attributes  this,  as  a merit,  to  Gregory  and  one 
or  two  subsequent  popes,  and  assigns  as  a reason 
that  the  baths  were  nothing  but  schools  of  licen- 
tiousness (p.  1889,  seq.).  It  seems  more  probable, 
however,  that  the  destruction  of  the  baths  arose 
from  the  failure  of  the  aqueducts  — a circumstance 
which  would  have  rendered  them  useless — and  from 
the  expense  of  keeping  them  up.  Bargaeus  himself 
attributes  the  ruin  of  the  aqueducts  to  the  latter 
cause  (p.  1891);  but  they  must  also  have  suffered 
veiy  severely  in  the  Gothic  wars.  Hence  perhaps 
the  huge  foundations  of  the  thermae,  having  be- 
come altogether  useless,  began  to  be  used  as  stone 
quarries,  a circumstance  which  would  account  fur 
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the  appearance  of  wilful  damage.  That  ruin  had 
made  great  progress  at  Rome  before  the  time  of 
Gregory,  is  manifest  from  some  passages  in  his  own 
works  in  which  he  deplores  it.  Thus  in  one  of  his 
homilies  he  says : “ Qualis  remanserit  Roma,  con- 
spicimus.  Immensis  doloribus  multipliciter  attrita, 
desolatione  civium,  impressione  hostium,  frequentia 
ruinarum."  And  again  : “ Quid  autem  ista  de 
hominibus  dicimus,  cum  ruinis  crebrescentibus  ipsa 
quoque  destrui  aedificia  videmus?”  {Horn.  18  in 
Ezech.  ap.  Donatum.,  de  Urhe  Roma,  i.  28,  sub  fin.) 
He  would  hardly  have  written  thus  had  he  himself 
been  the  cause  of  these  ruins.  The  charge  probably 
acquired  strength  from  Gregory’s  avowed  antipathy 
to  classical  literature. 

Whilst  the  dominion  of  Italy  was  divided  between 
the  Lombards  and  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  Rome 
was  the  head  of  a duchy  of  almost  the  same  size 
as  her  ancient  territory,  extending  from  Viterbo  to 
Terracina,  and  from  Narni  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  The  fratricide  Constans  II.  is  said  to  have 
entertained  the  idea  of  restoring  the  seat  of  empire 
to  Rome  (a.  d.  662).  (^Hist.  Misc.  ap.  Muratori, 
Scrip.  R.  I.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  137.)  But  the  Lombard 
power  was  too  strong;  and,  after  a visit  of  a few 
days  to  the  ancient  capital,  he  abandoned  it  for  ever, 
after  pillaging  the  churches  and  carrying  off  the 
bronze  roof  of  the  Pantheon.  (Schlosser,  Gesch. 
d.  hilder-sturmenden  Kaiser,  p.  80.)  In  the  eighth 
century  the  Romans  revived  the  style  of  the  Re- 
public, but  the  Popes  had  become  their  chief  ma- 
gistrates. During  this  period  Rome  was  constantly 
harassed  and  suffered  many  sieges  by  the  Lombards 
under  Luitprand,  Astolphus,  and  other  kings.  In 
846  the  various  measure  of  its  calamities  was  filled 
up  by  an  attack  of  the  Saracens  — as  if  the  former 
mistress  of  the  world  was  destined  to  be  the  butt 
of  wandering  barbarians  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  The  disciples  of  Mahomet  pillaged  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  as  well  as  that  of  St.  Paul  outside  the 
Porta  Ostiensis,  but  did  not  succeed  in  entering  the 
city  itself.  They  were  repulsed  by  the  vigilance 
and  energy  of  pope  Leo  IV.,  who  repaired  the  an- 
cient walls,  restored  fifteen  towers  which  had  been 
overthrown,  and  enclosed  the  quarter  of  the  Vatican ; 
on  which  in  852  he  bestowed  his  blessing  and  the 
title  of  Citta  Leonina,  or  Leonine  city  (now  the 
Borgo  di  S.  Pietro').  (Anastasius,  V.  Leon.  IV.) 
In  the  period  between  1081  and  1084  Rome  was 
thrice  fruitlessly  besieged  by  the  emperor  Henry  IV., 
who,  however,  by  means  of  corruption  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  possession  of  it;  but  the  ruins  of 
the  Septizonium,  defended  hy  the  nephew  of  Pope 
Gregory  VIL,  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  Henry’s 
forces.  Gregory  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of 
S.  Angelo,  and  invoked  the  assistance  of  his  vassal, 
Robert  Guiscard.  Henry  fled  at  the  approach  of  the 
warlike  Xorman ; but  Rome  suffered  more  at  the  hands 
of  its  friends  than  it  had  ever  before  done  from  the 
assaults  of  its  enemies.  A tumult  was  excited  by 
the  imperial  adherents,  and  the  Saracens  in  Robert's 
army,  who  despised  both  parties,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity for  violence  and  plunder.  The  city  was  fired ; 
a great  part  of  the  buildings  on  the  Campus  Martins, 
as  well  as  the  spacious  district  from  the  Lateral! 
to  the  Colosseum,  was  consumed,  and  the  latter 
portion  has  never  since  been  restored.  (Llalaterra, 
iii.  c.  37 ; Donatus,  iv.  8.) 

But  Rome  has  suffered  more  injury  from  her  own 
citizens  than  from  the  hands  of  foreigners ; and  its 
ruin  must  be  chiefly  imputed  to  the  civil  dissensiuiis 
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of  the  Romans,  and  to  the  use  which  they  made  of 
the  ancient  monuments  to  serve  their  own  selfish 
and  mercenary  purposes.  The  factions  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  of  the  Colonna  and  Ursini, 
which  began  in  the  tenth  century  and  lasted  several 
hundred  years,  must  have  been  very  destructive  to 
the  city.  In  these  sanguinarj'  quarrels  the  ancient 
edifices  were  converted  into  castles;  and  the  mul- 
titude of  the  latter  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
tiiat  the  senator  Brancaleone  during  his  government 
(1252 — 1258)  caused  140  towers,  or  fortresses,  the 
strongholds  of  the  nobility,  to  be  demolished  in  Rome 
and  its  neighbourhood  ; yet  subsequently,  under 
Martin  V.,  we  still  hear  of  forty-four  existing  in  one 
quarter  of  the  city  alone.  (Matthew  Paris,  Hist.  Maj. 
p.  741,  seq.)  Some  of  these  were  erected  on  the 
most  celebrated  buildings,  as  the  triumphal  monu- 
ments of  Caesar,  Titus,  and  the  Antonines.  (Mont- 
faucon,  Diar.  Ital.  p.  186;  Anonymus,  ib.  p.  285.) 
Blit  still  more  destructive  were  the  ravages  com- 
mitted on  the  ancient  buildings  during  times  of 
peace.  The  beautiful  sculptures  and  architectural 
members,  which  could  no  longer  be  imitated,  were 
seized  upon  and  appropriated  to  the  adornment  of 
new  structures.  We  have  seen  that  this  barbarous 
kind  of  spoliation  Svas  exercised  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Constantine,  who  applied  the  sculptures  of  some 
monument  of  Trajan’s  to  adorn  his  own  triumphal 
arch.  In  after  ages  Charlemagne  carried  olF  the 
columns  of  Rome  to  decorate  his  palace  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (Sigebert,  Ckron.  in  Bouquet,  Historiens 
de  France,  v,  p.  378);  and  several  centuries  later 
Petrarch  laments  that  his  friend  and  patron,  Robert, 
king  of  Sicily,  was  following  the  same  pernicious 
example.  (“Itaque  nunc,  heu  dolor!  heu  scelus  in- 
dignum  I de  vestris  marmoreis  columnis,  de  liminibus 
templorum  (ad  quae  nuper  ex  orbe  toto  concursus 
devotissimus  fiebat),  de  imaginibus  sepulcrorum  sub 
quibus  patrum  vestrorum  venerabilis  cinis  erat,  ut 
reliquas  sileam,  desidiosa  Napolis  adornatur,”  Petrar. 
0pp.  p.  536,  seq.)  It  would  be  endless  to  recount 
the  depredations  committed  by  the  popes  and  nobles 
in  order  to  build  their  churches  and  palaces.  The 
abbe  Barth^lemi  {Mem.  de  I Acad,  des  Inscr.  xxviii. 
p.  585)  mentions  that  he  had  seen  at  Rome  a manu- 
script letter  relating  to  a treaty  between  the  chiefs 
of  the  factions  which  desolated  Rome  in  the  14th 
century,  in  which,  among  other  articles,  it  is  agreed 
that  the  Colo.sseum  shall  be  common  to  all  parties, 
who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  take  stones  from  it.  (De 
Sade;  Vie  de  Petrarque,  i.  328,  note.)  Sixtus  V. 
employed  the  stones  of  the  Septizonium  in  building 
St.  Peter’s.  (Greg.  Leti,  Vita  di  Sisto  V.  iii.  p.  50.) 
The  nephews  of  Paul  III.  were  the  principal  de- 
stroyers of  the  Colosseum,  in  order  to  build  the 
Farnese  palace  (Muratori,  Ann.  d Italia,  xiv.  p. 
371);  and  a similar  reproach  was  proverbially  ap- 
])lied  to  those  of  Urban  VIII.  (“  Quod  non  fecerunt 
Barbari,  fecere  Barberini,”  Gibbon,  viii.  p.  284,  note.) 
But  even  a worse  species  of  desecration  than  this 
was  the  destruction  of  the  most  beautiful  marble 
columns,  by  converting  them  into  lime.  Poggio 
complains  (a.  D.  1430)  that  the  temple  of  Concord, 
which  was  almost  perfect  when  he  first  came  to 
Rome,  had  almost  disappeared  in  this  manner.  (“  Ca- 
pitolio  contigua  forum  versus  superest  porticus  aedis 
Concordiae,  quain  cum  primum  ad  urbem  access!, 
vidi  fere  integram,  opere  marmoreo  admodum  spe- 
cioso;  Romani  postmodum,  ad  calcem,  aedem  totam 
et  porticus  partem,  disjectis  columnis,  sunt  demo- 
liti,’  de  I ar.  Fort.  p.  12.)  And  the  same  practice  | 
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is  reprobated  in  the  verses  of  Aeneas  Sylvius,  after- 
wards Pope  Pius  II.: — 

“ Sed  tuns  hie  populus,  muris  defossa  vetustis. 

Calcis  in  obsequium  marmora  dura  coquit. 

Impia  tercentum  si  sic  gens  egerit  annos 

Kullum  hie  indicium  nobilitatis  erit.” 

(In  Mabillon,  Mus.  Ital.  i.  97.) 

The  melancholy  progress  of  the  desolation  of 
Rome  might  be  roughly  traced  from  some  imperfect 
memorials.  The  account  of  the  writer  called  the 
Anonymus  Einsiedlensis,  who  visited  Rome  early  in 
the  9th  century,  which  has  been  published  by 
Mabillon  {Anal.  iv.  p.  502),  and  by  Hanel  {Archiv. 
f.  Philol.  u.  Pddag.  i.  p.  115),  exhibits  a much 
more  copious  list  of  monuments  than  that  of  another 
anonymous  writer,  who  compiled  a book  De  Mira- 
bilibiis  Romae,  in  the  12th  or  13th  century.  (Mont- 
faucon,  Diar.  Ital.  p.  283,  seq. ; Nibby,  Effem. 
Lett,  di  Roma,  1820,  Fasc.  i. — iv.)  Several  pas- 
sages in  the  works  of  Petrarch  exhibit  the  neglected 
and  desolate  state  of  Rome  in  the  14th  century, — the 
consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  holy  see  to  Avig- 
non. Thus,  in  a letter  to  Urban  V.,  he  says; 
“ Jacent  domus,  labant  maenia,  templa  ruunt,  sacra 
pereunt,  calcantur  leges.”  And  a little  after; 
“ Lateranum  humi  jacet  et  Ecclesiarum  mater  om- 
nium tecto  carens  ventis  patet  ac  pluviis,”  &c.  (Cf. 
lib.  ix.  ep.  1.)  Yet  the  remains  of  ancient  Roman 
splendour  were  still  considerable  enough  to  excite 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  Manuel  Chrysoloras 
at  the  commencement  of  the  15th  century,  as  may  be 
seen  in  his  epistle  to  the  emperor  John  PaIaeologu.s. 
(subjoined  to  Codinus,  de  Antiq.  C.  P.  p.  107,  seq.) 
Much  destruction  must  have  been  perpetrated  from 
this  period  to  the  time,  and  even  during  the  life,  ol' 
Poggio.  But  the  progress  of  desolation  seems  to 
have  been  arrested  subsequently  to  that  writer, 
whose  catalogue  of  the  ruins  does  not  exhibit  a great 
many  more  remains  than  may  yet  be  seen.  Care 
is  now  taken  to  arrest  as  far  as  possible  even  the 
inevitable  influence  of  time;  and  the  antiquarian 
has  at  present  nothing  to  regret  except  that  more 
active  means  are  not  applied  to  the  disinterment  of 
the  ancient  city.  The  funds  devoted  to  the  re- 
erection of  a magnificent  basilica  far  without  the 
walls,  and  on  so  unwholesome  a site  that  the  very 
monks  are  forced  to  desert  it  during  the  heats  of 
summer,  might,  in  the  eye  at  least  of  transmontane 
taste,  have  been  more  worthily  devoted  to  such  an 
object. 

VII.  Population  of  Rome. 

Before  we  close  this  part  of  the  subject  it  will  be 
expected  that  we  should  say  something  respecting 
the  probable  amount  of  the  population  of  Rome. 
The  inquiry  is  unfortunately  involved  in  much  ob- 
scurity, and  the  vagueness  of  the  data  upon  which 
any  calculation  can  be  founded  is  such  that  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  wholly  satisfactoiy  con- 
clusion. The  latitude  hence  allowed  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  the  estimates  of  some  of  the  best 
modern  scholars  are  about  four  times  as  great  as 
those  of  others ; and  whilst  Bureau  de  la  Malle,  in 
his  Economie  politique  des  Remains  (i.  p.  340,  seq.), 
sets  down  the  population  at  562,000  souls,  Hbc^ 
in  his  Rbmische  Geschichte  (vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  383, 
seq.),  estimates  it  at  2,265,000;  nay  Lipsius,  in 
his  work  De  Magnitudine  Romana  (iii.  3),  even 
carried  it  up  to  the  astounding  number  of  8,000,000. 
But  this  is  an  absurd  exaggeration;  whilst,  on  the 
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otlier  hand,  the  estimate  cf  Bureau  de  la  Malle  is 
undoubtedly  much  too  low. 

The  only  secure  data  which  we  possess  on  the 
subject  are  the  records  of  the  number  of  citizens  who 
received  the  congiaria  or  imperial  largesses,  for  it  is 
only  during  the  imperial  times  that  we  can  profess 
to  make  any  calculation.  We  learn  from  the  Monu- 
mentum  Ancyranum  that  Augustus,  in  his  12th 
consulate,  distributed  a pecuniary  gift  to  320,000 
of  the  plehs  urbana.  (“  Consul  xii.  trecentis  et 
viginti  minibus  plebei  urbanae  sexagenos  denarios 
viritim  dedi,”  tab.  iii.)  The  recipients  of  this 
bounty  were  all  males,  and  probably  formed  the 
whole  free  male  population  of  Rome,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  senators,  knights,  and  aliens.  Women 
and  boys  of  a tender  age  did  not  participate  in  these 
distributions.  It  had  been  customary  for  the  latter 
to  be  admitted  to  participation  after  the  age  of  ten  ; 
hut  Augustus  appears  to  have  extended  his  liberality 
to  still  younger  children.  (“Ne  minores  quidem 
pueros  praeteriit,  quamvis  nonnisi  ab  undecimo  aeta- 
tis  anno  accipere  consuessent,”  Suet.  Aug.  41.)  The 
distributions  of  corn  seem  to  have  been  regulated  on 
stricter  principles,  as  these  were  regular,  not  extra- 
ordinary like  the  largesses.  From  these  the  chil- 
dren were  probably  excluded,  and  there  was,  perhaps, 
a stricter  inquiry  made  into  the  titles  of  the  re- 
cipients. Thus  we  learn  from  the  Mon.  Ancyranum 
that  those  who  received  corn  in  the  13th  con- 
sulate of  Augustus  amounted  to  rather  more  than 
200,000.  (Cf.  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  10.)  From  the  same 
document  it  appears  that  three  largesses  made  by 
Augustus,  of  400  sesterces  per  man,  were  never  dis- 
tributed to  fewer  than  250,000  persons.  (“  Quae 
mea  congiaria  pervenerunt  ad  hominum  millia  nun- 
quam  minus  quinquaginta  et  ducenta,”  Ih.,  where 
Hock,  Rom.  Gesch.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  388,  by  erroneously 
fading  sestertium  instead  of  hominum^  has  increased 
the  number  of  recipients  to  625,000.)  From  a 
passage  in  Spartian’s  life  of  Septimius  Severus 
(c.  23)  it  would  seem  that  the  number  entitled  to 
receive  the  distributions  of  corn  had  increased.  That 
author  says  that  Severus  left  at  his  death  wheat 
enough  to  last  for  seven  years,  if  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  regular  canon  or  measure  of  75,000  modii 
daily.  Now,  if  we  calculate  this  distribution  ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  Augustus,  of  five  modii  per 
man  monthly,  and  reckon  thirty  days  to  the  month, 
then  this  would  leave  the  number  of  recipients 
at  450,000  (75,000  x 30  = 2,250,000  5 = 

450,000).  According  to  these  statements  we  can 
hardly  place  the  average  of  the  male  plebeian  popula- 
tion of  Rome  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Empire 
at  less  than  350,000;  and  at  least  twice  as  much 
again  must  be  added  for  the  females  and  boys,  thus 
giving  a total  of  1,050,000.  There  are  no  very  ac- 
curate data  for  arriving  at  the  numbers  of  the  sena- 
tors and  knights.  Bunsen  (^Beschr.i.  p.  184),  with- 
out stating  the  grounds  of  his  calculation,  sets  them 
down,  including  their  families,  at  10,000.  But  this 
is  evidently  much  too  low  an  estimate.  We  learn 
from  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis  (vi.  13)  that  in  the 
annual  procession  of  the  knights  to  the  temple  of 
Castor  they  sometimes  mustered  to  the  number  of 
5000.  But  this  must  have  been  very  far  from  their 
whole  number.  A great  many  must  have  been  absent 
from  sickness,  old  age,  and  other  causes;  and  a far 
greater  number  must  have  been  in  the  provinces  and 
ill  foreign  countries,  serving  with  the  armies,  or  em- 
ployed as  ptMicam,  and  in  other  public  capacities. 
Yet  their  families  would  probably,  for  the  most  part. 
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reside  at  Rome.  We  see  from  the  complaints  of 
Horace  how  the  equestrian  dignity  was  prostituted 
in  the  imperial  times  to  liherti  and  aliens,  provided 
they  were  rich  enough  for  it.  (Epod.  iv.  in  Menam; 
cf.  Juv.  i.  28.)  We  should,  perhaps,  therefore  be 
below  the  mark  in  fixing  the  number  of  knights  and 
senators  at  15,000.  If  we  allow  a wife  and  one 
child  only  to  each,  this  would  give  the  number  of 
individuals  composing  the  senatorial  and  equestrian 
families  at  45,000,  which  is  a small  proportion  to 
1,050,000  freemen  of  the  lower  class.  It  may 
be  objected  that  marriage  was  very  much  out  of 
fashion  with  the  higher  classes  at  Rome  during 
the  time  of  Augustus;  but  the  omission  was  sup- 
plied in  another  manner,  and  the  number  of  kept 
women  and  illegitimate  children,  who  would  count 
as  population  just  as  well  as  the  legitimate  ones, 
must  have  been  considerable.  In  this  calcula- 
tion it  is  important  not  to  undeirate  the  numbers 
of  the  higher  classes,  since  they  are  very  im- 
portant factors  in  estimating  the  slave  population, 
of  which  they  were  the  chief  maintainers.  The 
preceding  sums,  then,  would  give  a total  of  1,095,000 
free  inhabitants  of  Rome,  of  all  classes.  To  these 
are  to  be  added  the  aliens  residing  at  Rome,  the. 
soldiers,  and  tl;e  slaves.  The  first  of  these  classes 
must  have  been  very  numerous.  There  must  have 
been  a great  many  provincial  persons  settled  at 
Rome,  for  purposes  of  business  or  pleasure,  who  did 
not  possess  the  franchise,  a great  many  Greeks,  as 
tutors,  ].hysicians,  artists,  &c.,  besides  vast  numbers 
of  other  foreigners  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Jews  alone  must  have  formed  a considerable  popula- 
tion. So  large,  indeed,  was  the  number  of  aliens  at 
Rome,  that  in  times  of  scarcity  we  sometimes  read  of 
their  being  banished.  Thus  Augustus  on  one  oc- 
casion expelled  all  foreigners  except  tutors  and  phy- 
sicians. (Suet.  Aug.  42.)  According  to  Seneca,  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  aliens.  “ Nul- 
lum non  hominum  genus  concurrit  in  urbera  et  vir- 
tutibus  et  vitiis  magna  praemia  ponentem.  Unde 
domo  quisque  sit,  quaere;  videbis  majorem  partem 
esse,  quae  relictis  sedibus  suis  venerit  in  maximam 
quidem  et  pulcherrimam  urbem,  non  tamen  suam,” 
(^Cons.  ad  Helv.  c.  %.')  In  this  there  is  no  doubt 
some  exaggeration ; yet  we  find  the  same  complaints 
reiterated  by  Juvenal; — 

“ Jam  pridem  Syrus  in  Tiberim  defluxit  Orontes.” 


“ Hie  alta  Sicyone,  ast  hie  Amydone  relicta. 

Hie  Andro,  ille  Samo,  hie  Trallibus  aut  Ala- 
bandis, 

Esquilias  dictum que  petunt  a Vimine  collem, 
Viscera  magnarum  domuum,  doiuinique  fu- 
turi  ’ (iii.  62,  seq.). 

It  would  perhaps,  then,  be  but  a modest  estimate 
to  reckon  the  aliens  and  foreignei-s  resident  at  Rome, 
together  with  their  wives  and  families,  at  100,000. 
The  soldiers  and  the  vigiles,  or  police,  we  can 
hardly  estimate  at  less  than  25,000;  and  as  many 
of  these  men  must  have  been  married,  we  may 
reckon  them,  with  their  families,  at  50,000.  Hence 
100,000  aliens  and  50,000  military,  &c.,  added  to 
the  foregoing  sum  of  1,095,000,  makes  1,245,000 
for  the  total  miscellaneous  free  population  of  Rome. 

There  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  estimating 
the  slave  population,  from  the  total  absence  of  any 
accurate  data.  We  can  only  infer  generally  that  it 
must  have  been  exceedingly  numerous — a fact  that 
is  evident  fx'oin  many  passages  of  the  ancient  authors 
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Tlie  number  of  slaves  kept  as  domestic  servants  must 
have  been  exceedingly  large.  Horace  mentions 
(iSat.  i.  3.  12)  that  the  singer  Tigellius  had  some- 
times as  many  as  200  slaves;  but  when  he  was 
taken  with  a sudden  fit  of  economy,  he  reduced 
them  to  the  very  modest  number  of  10.  No  doubt, 
however,  he  was  a first-rate  vocalist,  and,  like  his 
brethren  in  modern  times,  a man  of  fortune.  Til- 
lius tlie  praetor,  who  was  a stingy  churl,  when  he 
went  to  Tibur,  had  5 slaves  at  his  heels  to  carry 
his  cooking  utensils  and  wine.  (/6.  i.  6.  107.) 
Horace  himself,  who  of  course  was  not  so  rich  a man 
as  Tigellius,  when  he  sat  down  to  his  frugal  supper 
of  cakes  and  vegetables,  was  waited  upon  by  3 
slaves ; and  we  may  presume  that  these  did  not 
compose  his  entire  household.  {Ib.  v.  115.)  In 
the  reign  of  Nero,  400  slaves  were  maintained  in 
the  palace  of  Pedanius  Secundus,  wdio  were  all  put 
to  death,  women  and  children  included,  because  one 
of  them  had  murdered  his  master.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv. 
42,  seq.)  The  slaves  no  longer  consisted  of  those  born 
and  bred  on  the  estates  of  their  masters,  but  were 
imported  in  multitudes  from  all  the  various  nations 
under  the  wide-spread  dominion  of  the  Eomans. 
(“  Pustquam  vero  nationes  in  familiis  habemus, 
quibus  diversi  ritus,  externa  sacra,  aut  nulla  sunt, 
colluviem  istam  non  nisi  metu  coercueris.”  (/6.  c. 
44.)  The  case  of  Pedanius,  however,  was  no  doubt 
an  extraordinary  one.  It  cannot  be  imagined  that 
the  plebs  urbana,  who  received  the  public  rations, 
were  capable  of  maintaining  slaves;  nor  probably 
are  many  to  be  assigned  to  the  aliens.  But  if  we 
place  the  patrician  and  equestrian  families  at  15,000, 
and  allow  the  moderate  average  number  of  30  slaves 
to  each  family,  this  would  give  a total  number  of 
450,000.  Some  also  must  be  allowed  to  the  richer 
part  of  the  plebs — to  pei  sons  who,  like  Horace,  were 
not  patrician  nor  equestrian,  yet  could  aftbrd  to  keep 
a few  slaves  ; as  well  as  to  the  aliens  resident  at 
Eome,  so  that  we  can  hardly  compute  the  number 
of  domestic  slaves  at  less  than  500,000.  To  these 
must  be  added  the  public  slaves  at  the  disposal  of 
the  various  municipal  otficers,  also  those  employed 
in  handicraft  trades  and  manufactures,  as  journey- 
men carpenters,  builders,  masons,  bakers,  and  the 
like.  It  would  not  perhaps  be  too  much  to  estimate 
these  at  300,000,  thus  making  the  total  slave  popu- 
lation of  Eome  800,000.  This  sum,  added  to  that  of 
the  free  inhabitants,  would  give  a total  of  2,045,U00. 

The  Notitia  and  Curiosum  state  the  number  of 
insulae  at  Eome  at  46,602,  and  the  number  of 
domus  at  1790,  besides  balnea,  lupdnaria,  mili- 
tary and  police  stations,  &c.  If  we  had  any  means 
of  ascertaining  the  average  number  of  inhabitants  in 
each  insula,  it  would  afford  a valuable  method  of 
checking  the  preceding  computation.  But  here 
again  we  are  unfortunately  reduced  to  uncertainty 
and  conjecture.  We  may,  however,  pretty  surely 
infer  that  each  insula  contained  a large  number  of 
inmates.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  yearly  rent 
of  the  coenacula  of  an  insula  ordinarily  produced 
40,000  sesterces,  or  between  3001.  and  400Z.  sterling. 
(.01^.  19.  tit.  2.  s.  30,  ap.  Gibbon,  ch.  31,  note  70.) 
Petronius  (c.  95,  97),  and  Juvenal  (Sal.  iii.  passim) 
describe  the  crowded  state  of  these  lodgings.  If  we 
take  them  at  an  average  of  four  stories,  each  accom- 
modating 12  or  13  persons,  this  would  give  say  50 
persons  in  each  insula;  and  even  then  the  inmates,  men, 
women  and  boys,  would  be  paying  an  average  yearly 
rent  of  about  71.  per  head.  The  inmates  of  each 
domus  can  hardly  be  set  down  at  less,  since  the 
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family,  with  tutors  and  other  hangera  on,  may  per- 
haps be  fairly  estimated  at  10,  and  the  slaves  in 
each  domus  at  40.  We  learn  from  Valerius  Max- 
imus (iv.  4.  § 8),  that  sixteen  men  of  the  cele- 
brated Gens  Aelia  lived  in  one  small  house  with 
their  families;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  an 
exceptional  case  even  in  the  early  times,  and  cannot 
be  adopted  as  a guide  under  the  Empire,  Now, 
taking  the  insulae  actually  inhabited  at  40,000  — 
since  some  must  have  been  to  let,  or  under  repair  — 
and  the  inhabited  domus  at  1500  = 41,500,  and  the 
number  of  inmates  in  each  at  50,  we  should  have 
a total  population  of  2,075,000,  a sum  not  greatly 
at  variance  with  the  amount  obtained  by  the  pre- 
vious method.  But  the  reader  will  have  seen  on 
what  data  the  calculation  proceeds,  and  must  draw 
his  own  conclusions  accordingly.  (Cf.  Bunsen, 
Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Bom,  i.  p.  183,  seq.;  Du- 
reau  de  la  Malle,  Economie  politique  des  Bomains 
i.  p.  340.  seq. ; Mommsen,  Die  Bomischen  Tribus, 
p.  187,  seq.;  Hock,  Bomische  Geschkhte,  i.  pt.  ii. 
p.  383,  seq.;  Zumpt,  Ueber  den  Stand  der  Bevblke- 
rung  im  Alterthum,  Berlin,  1841;  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fall,  vol.iv.  p.  87,  seq.,  with  the  note  of  Smith.) 

PART  II.  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress,  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  city,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  describe  its  topography.  In 
treating  this  part  of  the  subject  we  shall  follow 
those  divisions  which  are  marked  out  either  by 
their  political  importance  or  by  their  natural  fea- 
tures rather  than  be  guided  by  the  arbitrary  bounds 
laid  down  in  the  Regions  of  Augustus.  The  lat- 
ter, however  convenient  for  the  municipal  purposes 
which  they  were  intended  to  serve,  would  be  but  ill 
calculated  to  group  the  various  objects  in  that  order 
in  which  they  are  most  calculated  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  modern  reader,  and  to  fix  them  in 
his  memory.  We  shall  therefore,  after  describing 
the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius  and  those  of  Aurelian, 
proceed  to  the  Capitol,  one  of  the  most  striking 
objects  of  ancient  Eome,  and  then  to  the  Forum  and 
its  environs,  the  remaining  hills  and  their  valleys, 
with  the  various  objects  of  interest  which  they  pre- 
sent. 

I.  Walls  and  Gates  of  Servius  Tullius. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  Empire  the 
w'alls  of  Servius  T ullius  could  no  longer  be  traced. 
Instead  of  dreading  the  assaults  of  the  surrounding 
petty  nations  of  Italy,  Rome  had  now  extended  her 
frontiers  to  the  Euphrates  and  the  Atlantic;  her  an- 
cient bulwarks  were  become  entirely  useless,  and  the 
increase  of  her  population  had  occasioned  the  build- 
ing of  houses  close  to  and  even  over  their  remains ; 
so  that  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus, 
who  came  to  Eome  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  it  was 
difficult  to  discover  their  course  (iv.  13).  To  at- 
tempt now  to  trace  their  exact  outline  would  there- 
fore be  a hopeless  task.  The  remains  of  the  agger 
of  Seivius  are  still,  however,  partly  visible,  and  the 
situation  of  a few  of  the  ancient  gates  is  known  with 
certainty,  whilst  that  of  others  may  be  fixed  with 
at  least  some  approach  to  accuracy  from  notices  of 
them  contained  in  ancient  authors.  It  is  from  these 
materials  that  we  must  endeavour  to  reconstruct  the 
line  of  the  Servian  walls,  by  first  determining  the 
probable  sites  of  the  gates,  and  by  then  drawing  the 
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Tsall  between  them,  according  to  indications  offered 
the  nature  of  the  ground. 

We  learn  from  Cicero  that  Servius,  like  Romu- 
lus, was  guided  in  the  construction  of  his  wall 
by  the  outline  of  the  hills:  “ Cujus  (urbis)  is  est 
tractatus  ductusque  muri  quum  Romuli  turn  etiam 
reliquorum  regum  sapientia  definitus  ex  omni  parte 
arduis  praeruptisque  montibus,  ut  unus  aditus,  qui 
esset  inter  Esquilinum  Quirinalemque  montem, 
maximo  aggere  objecto  fossa  cingeretur  vastissirna  ; 
atque  ut  ita  munita  arx  circumjectu  arduo  et  quasi 
circumciso  saxo  niteretur,  ut  etiam  in  ilia  tempestate 
horribili  Gallic!  adventus  incolumis  atque  intacta 
permanserit.”  (Z>e  i?ep.  ii.  6.)  Becker 
p.  64,  Handh.  p.  129)  asserts  that  Cicero  here 
plainly  says  that  Servius  erected  walls  only  where 
there  were  no  hills,  or  across  the  valleys,  and  con- 
cludes that  the  greater  pai’t  of  the  defences  of 
the  city  consisted  of  the  natural  ones  offered  by 
the  hills  alone.  Becker,  however,  appears  to 
have  formed  no  veiy  clear  ideas  upon  the  subject; 
for  notwithstanding  what  is  here  said,  we  find  him 
a few  pages  further  on,  conducting  the  line  of 
wall  not  only  along  the  height  of  the  Quirinal,  but 
even  over  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill  itself  ! 
(^Handh.  pp.  131,  136,  de  Muris,  pp.  65,  70.) 
Neither  his  first,  or  theoretical,  nor  his  second,  or 
practical,  view,  is  correct.  The  former  is  in  di- 
rect contradiction  to  his  authority;  for  Cicero  says 
that  the  other  kings  did  like  Romulus;  and  he,  as 
we  have  seen,  and  as  Becker  himself  has  shown, 
walled  in  his  city  all  round.  Cicero  says,  as  plainly 
as  he  can  speak,  that  there  was  a wall,  and  that  it 
was  defined  alon^  its  whole  extent  (“  definitus  ex 
omni  parte  ")  by  the  line  of  the  hills.  If  it  did  not 
run  along  their  summit,  we  cannot  explain  Pliny’s 
assertion  (iii.9)  that  the  agger  equalled  the  height  of 
the  walls  (“Namque  eum(aggerem)  muris  aequavit 
qua  maxime  patebat  (urbs)  aditu  piano  : caetero 
munita  erat  praecelsis  muris,  aut  abruptis  montibus,” 
&c.),  since  it  would  be  a no  great  extolling  of  its 
height  to  say  that  it  was  raised  to  the  level  of  a 
wall  in  the  valley.  Cicero,  however,  notices  two 
exceptions  to  the  continuous  line,  and  the  fact  of  his 
pointing  these  out  proves  the  continuity  of  the  wall 
in  the  remainder  of  the  circuit.  The  first  exception 
is  the  agger  just  mentioned,  upon  the  top  of  which, 
however,  according  to  Dionysius  (ix.  68),  there 
seems  also  to  have  been  a sort  of  wall,  though 
probably  not  of  so  great  a height  as  the  rest,  at 
least  he  uses  the  comparative  when  speaking  of  it : 
Tetxos  avcyf'ipas  vy^riXorepov  (iv.  54).  The  second 
exception  was  the  Arx,  or  Capitoline  hill,  which, 
being  on  its  western  side  much  more  abrupt  and 
precipitous  than  the  other  hills,  was  considered  as 
sufficiently  defended  by  nature,  with  a little  as- 
sistance from  art  in  escarping  its  sides.  That  there 
was  no  wall  at  this  spot  is  also  proved,  as  Niebuhr 
remarks  (^Hist.  vol,  i.  p.  396)  by  the  account  of 
the  Gauls  scaling  the  height.  (Liv.  v.  47 ; comp. 
Bunbury,  Class.  Mus.  vol.  iii.  p.  347.)  The  Ca- 
pitoline, therefore,  must  have  been  the  spot  to  which 
Dionysius  alluded,  when  he  said  that  Rome  was 
partly  defended  by  its  hills,  and  partly  by  the  Tiber 
(ix.  68);  as  well  as  Pliny  in  the  passage  just  cited, 
where  we  must  not  infer  from  the  plural  (montibus) 
that  he  meant  more  than  one  hill.  This  is  merely, 
as  in  Dionysius  also,  a general  mode  of  expression; 
and  we  have  before  observed  that  Pliny’s  own  ac- 
count shows  that  the  wall  crowned  the  hills.  Lastly, 
hail  there  been  no  wall  upon  them,  it  is  difiScult  to 
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see  how  there  could  have  been  gates;  yet  we  find 
Becker  himself  placing  gates  at  spots  where,  ac- 
cording to  his  theoretical  view,  there  could  have 
been  no  wall.  Niebuhr  (J.  c.),  who,  like  Becker, 
does  not  confine  the  escarpment  to  the  Capitol,  but 
thinks  that  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was  fortified 
solely  by  the  steepness  of  its  hills,  places  towers,  walls, 
and  gates  just  at  the  different  ascents;  but  this 
view,  improbable  in  itself,  and  unsupported  by  any 
authority,  cannot  be  maintained  against  the  express 
testimony  of  Cicero.  There  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  an  interior  fortification  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Capitoline,  protecting  the  ascent  by  the  clivus,  as 
we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.  It  was  probably  in- 
tended to  secure  the  citadel,  in  case  an  enemy  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  the  external  walls.  We  have  seen 
before  that  the  hill  was  fortified  by  Romulus;  but 
whether  these  ancient  fortifications,  as  well  as  those 
on  the  Palatine,  were  retained  by  Servius,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say. 

We  may  assume  then  that  the  wall  of  Servius, 
or  his  predecessor, — which  seems  to  have  been  built 
of  stone  (“mui'o  lapideo,”  Liv.  i.  15), — surrounded 
the  ■u'hole  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  Capitoline 
hill  and  a small  part  defended  by  the  Tiber, — thus 
justifying  the  noble  lines  of  Virgil  {Georg,  ii. 
533.) 

“ rerum  facta  est  pulcerrima  Roma 

Septemque  una  sibi  muro  circumdedit  arces.” 

Our  next  task  will  be  to  determine  the  outline  of 
this  wall  by  means  of  the  site  of  the  different  gates  ; 
though,  of  course,  where  the  outline  of  the  hills  is 
well  defined  this  alone  will  be  a guide.  The  situ- 
ation of  two  of  the  gates  maybe  considered  certain, — 
thatof  the  Porta  CoLLiNA,at  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
agger,  and  that  of  the  Esquiline  at  its  southern  end. 
Taking,  therefore,  the  former  as  a starting-point,  and 
proceeding  continually  to  the  left,  we  shall  make  the 
circuit  of  the  whole  city,  till  we  again  arrive  at  the 
Porta  Collina. 

This,  the  most  northerly  of  all  the  gates,  lay  near 
the  point  where  the  Via  Salaria  branches  off  from  the 
Via  Nomentana.  From  this  spot  the  first  gate  to  the 
W.  was  probably  the  Porta  Salutaris,  so  named,  ap- 
parently, f'*om  its  being  on  that  division  of  the  Qui- 
rinal which  in  the  time  of  Numa  and  in  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Argives  was  called  Collis  Salutaris, 
from  an  ancient  sacellura  of  Salus  which  stood  upon 
it  (Varr.  L.L.  v.  § 51).  When  Paulus  Diaconus 
tells  us  (p.  327,  Miill.)  that  it  was  named  after  the 
temple  of  Salus,  he  seems  to  be  alluding  to  the  later 
and  more  famous  temple  dedicated  by  C.  Junius 
Bubulcus  in  b.  c.  303,  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  describe  in  the  sequel : but  it  is  probable  that  it 
obtained  its  name,  as  we  have  said,  at  a much  earlier 
period.  As  the  new  temple  probably  stood  at  or  near 
the  site  of  the  ancient  one,  and  as  the  Notitia  in  de- 
scribing the  6th  Regio,  or  Alta  Semita,  takes  this 
temple  for  a starting  point,  and,  proceeding  always  in 
a circuit  to  the  left,  arrives  at  last  at  the  baths  of 
Diocletian,  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  gate  was  the 
first  important  object  westward  of  the  baths.  It 
seems  to  have  spanned  a Clivus  Salutis,  which  Ca- 
nina  (Jioma  Antica,  p.  187)  places,  with  much  pro- 
bability in  the  Via  delle  Quattro  Fontane,  where  it 
ascends  from  the  Piazza  Barherina.  (Cf.  Preller, 
Begionen,  p.  134.) 

The  next  gate  to  the  left  seems  to  have  been  the 
Porta  Sanqualis, so  named  from  the  temple  of  San- 
cns.  (Paul.  Diac.  p.  345,  Miill.)  This  was  the  same 
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divinity  as  Deus  Fidius  (Fest.  p.  241,  Miill.),  whose 
sacellum  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (viii.  20)  as  situated 
near  the  temple  of  Quirinus.  It  is  also  recorded  in 
the  fragments  of  the  Argive  books  as  seated  on  the 
Collis  Mucialis  (Varr.  L.L.  v.  § 62,  Mull.), which  hill 
comes  next  in  order  after  the  Collis  Salutaris.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  temple  of  Quirinus  as 
having  been  situated  near  the  present  church  of 
S.  A ndrea  and  it  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  the 
Porta  Sanqualis  spanned  the  ascent  to  it  at  or  near 
the  modern  Via  della  Dataria. 

Between  the  Porta  Sanqualis  and  theCapitolinehill 
there  were  probably  two  gates  ; at  all  events  there 
must  undoubtedly  have  been  one  in  the  very  narrow 
ravine  which  in  early  times  separated  the  Capitoline 
from  the  Quirinal,  and  which  atforded  the  only 
outlet  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forum.  This 
was,  perhaps,  the  Porta  Katumena,  which  we 
learn  from  Pliny  (viii. 65:  “unde  postea  nomen  est'") 
and  Plutarch  (^Popl.  13:  irapa  r^v  iTv\T]t/,  V 
'Parov/xeuav  KaXovaiv')  was  still  existing  in  their  time. 
Becker,  indeed,  disputes  the  inference  of  its  existence 
from  Pliny’s  words,  and  disbelieves  the  assertion  of  Plu- 
tarch. But  there  is  nothingat  all  incredible  in  the  fact, 
and  therefore  no  reason  why  we  should  disbelieve  it. 
We  know,  from  the  example  of  London  and  other  cities, 
that  a gate,  and  especially  the  name  of  a gate  marking 
its  former  site,  may  remain  for  ages  after  the  wall 
in  which  it  stood  has  been  removed.  Even  the  local 
tradition  of  its  name  would  have  sufficed  to  mark  its 
site  ; but  it  seems  highly  probable,  from  the  nature 
of  the  ground  where  it  stood,  that  the  gate  itself  had 
been  preserved.  The  road  through  so  narrow  a gorge 
could  never  have  been  disturbed  for  building  or  other 
purposes ; and  it  is  probable  that  the  gate  remained 
standing  till  the  ravine  was  enlarged  by  cutting  away 
the  Quirinal  in  order  to  make  room  for  Trajan’s 
forum.  We  learn  from  the  passages  just  cited,  as 
well  as  from  Festus  (p.  274),  that  the  gate  derived 
its  name  from  a charioteer,  who,  returning  victorious 
from  the  Circensian  games  at  Veii,  was  thrown  out 
of  his  chariot  and  killed  at  this  spot,  whilst  the 
affrighted  horses,  thus  freed  from  all  control,  dashed 
up  the  Capitoline  hill,  and,  as  the  legend  runs,  did  not 
finish  their  mad  career  till  they  had  thrice  made  the 
circuit  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  (Plin. 
viii.  65.)  So  remarkable  an  omen  would  have  been 
quite  a suflScient  ground  in  those  days  for  changing 
•the  name  of  the  gate.  But  it  matters  little  what 
faith  we  may  be  disposed  to  place  in  the  legend  ; for 
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even  if  it  wa.s  an  invention,  it  must  have  been  framed 
with  that  regard  to  local  circumstances  which  would 
have  lent  it  probability,  and  no  other  gate  can  be 
pointed  dut  which  would  have  so  well  suited  the 
tenor  of  the  story.  Its  existence  at  this  spot  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  tomb  of  Bibulus,  one  of  the 
few  remaining  monuments  of  the  Republic,  which 
stands  in  the  Macel  dei  Corvi,  and  by  the  discovery 
of  the  remains  of  another  sepulchral  monument  a little 
farther  on,  in  the  Via  della  Pedacchia.  It  is  well 
known  that,  with  a few  rare  exceptions,  no  interments 
w'ere  allowed  within  the  walls  of  Rome  ; the  tomb  of 
Bibulus  must  therefore  have  been  a little  without 
the  gate,  and  its  front  corresponds  to  the  direction 
of  a road  that  would  have  led  from  the  forum  into 
the  Campus  Martius  (Canina,  Roma  Antica,  p.  218). 
Bunsen,  however,  is  of  opinion  {Beschr.  vol.iii.  p.  35) 
that  it  lay  within  the  walls,  and  infers  from  the  inscrip- 
tion, which  states  that  the  ground  was  presented  as 
a burial-place  to  Bibulus  and  his  descendants  by  the 
Senate  and  people  “ honoris  virtutisque  caussa,”  that 
he  was  one  of  those  rare  exceptions  mentioned  by 
Cicero  (^Leg.  ii.  23)  of  persons  who  obtained  the 
privilege  of  being  Wried  within  the  city.  A more 
unfortunate  conjecture  was  hardly  ever  hazarded. 
Becker  has  justly  pointed  out  that  the  words  of  the 
inscription  merely  mean  that  the  ground  was  pre- 
sented to  Bibulus,  without  at  all  implying  that  it  was 
within  the  walls  ; and  an  attentive  consideration  of 
the  passage  in  Cicero  will  show  that  it  could  not 
possibly  have  been  so.  Ever  since  the  passing  of  the 
law  of  the  XII.  Tables  against  interment  within  the 
walls,  Cicero  could  find  only  one  example  in  which 
it  had  been  set  aside,  namely,  in  honour  of  C.  Fa- 
bricius.  Now  if  Bibulus  had  lived  in  the  period 
between  the  composition  of  the  De  Legihus  and  the 
final  abolishment  of  the  Republic,  we  could  not  have 
failed  to  hear  of  an  individual  who  had  achieved  so 
extraordinary  a mark  of  distinction  ; and  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  lived  before  that  work  was  written, 
— of  which  there  can  scarcely  be  a doubt, — then 
Cicero  would  ceitainly  have  mentioned  him. 

Besides  the  gates  already  enumerated  between  the 
spot  from  which  we  started  and  the  Capitoline  hill, 
there  seems  also  to  have  been  another  for  which  we 
can  .find  no  more  convenient  site  than  the  SW.  side 
of  the  Quirinal,  between  the  Porta  Ratumena  and 
Porta  Sanqualis,  unless  indeed  we  adopt  the  net 
improbable  conjecture  of  Preller  (Schneidewin’s  Phi- 
lologus,  p.  84),  that  the  Ratumena  was  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  fortification  on  the  Clivus  Capitolinus, 
and  that  the  Porta  Fontinalis  was  the  gate  in  the 
gorge  between  the  Quirinal  and  the  Capitoline.  This 
latter  gate  is  mentioned  by  Paulus  Diaconus  (p.  85, 
Mull.),  in  connection  with  a festival  called  Fontinalia. 
It  is  also  mentioned  by  Varro  {LL.  vi.  § 22,  Miill.) 
and  other  writers;  and  we  learn  from  Livy  (xxxv. 
10)  that  a portico  was  constructed  from  it  to  ths 
altar  of  Mars,  forming  a thoroughfare  into  the 
Campus  Martius.  The  same  historian  again  mentions 
the  AraMartis  as  being  in  the  Campus  (xl.  45),  but 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  its  precise  situation. 
Numa  instituted  a festival  to  Mars,  as  a pledge  of 
union  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines  (Fest.  p.  372, 
IMull.),  and  it  was  probably  on  this  occasion  that  the 
altar  was  erected.  It  is  impossible  to  place  any  gate 
and  portico  leading  from  it  in  the  shoit  strip  of  wall 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Capitoline,  and  therefore  its  site 
was  perhaps  that  already  indicated.  The  altar  must 
have  stood  at  no  great  distance  from  the  gate,  and 
could  hardly  have  been  so  far  to  the  W.  as  the 
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Piazza  di  Vemzia,  as  Urlicbs  assumes  {Beschr.  vol. 

V,  p.  17),  since  in  that  case  the  portico  must  have 
crossed  the  road  leading  out  of  the  Porta  Eatumena. 

A little  beyond  the  last  named  gate  the  wail  must 
have  joined  the  Capitoline  hill,  along  which,  as  we 
have  said,  there  was  no  other  fortification  but  the 
precipitous  nature  of  the  ground,  rendered  here  and 
there  still  more  abrupt  by  escarpment.  At  the  SVV. 
extremity  of  the  hill  the  wall  must  have  been  re- 
sumed, and  must  undoubtedly  have  run  in  a direct 
line  across  the  short  space  between  the  Capitoline  hill 
and  the  Tiber.  Between  this  spot  and  the  Aventine 
the  wall  was  discontinued;  and  this  is  the  part 
alluded  to  by  Dionysius  (1.  c.)  as  sufficiently  defended 
by  the  river.  The  piece  of  wall  just  mentioned 
must  have  shut  out  the  Forum  Olitorium  and  Circus 
Flaminius,  since  Ascouius  (ad  Cic.  Tog.  Cand.  p.  90, 
Orell.)  mentions  a temple  of  Apollo,  which  was 
situated  between  those  places,  as  being  outside  the 
Porta  Carmentalis.  This  gate  lay  just  at  the  foot 
of  the  Capitol,  and  is  one  of  the  most  certain  entrances 
to  the  Servian  city.  It  was  named  after  a fane  or 
altar  of  Carmen ta,  the  mother  of  Evander,  which 
stood  near  it.  This  altar  is  mentioned  by  Dionysius 
(i.  32),  and  appears  to  have  existed  long  after  his 
time,  since  it  was  seen  by  A.  Gellius  (xviii.  7 ) and 
by  Servius  (acZ  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  337.)  The  street 
called  Vicus  Jugarius  ran  from  the  Porta  Carmentalis 
round  the  base  of  the  Capitoline  to  the  Forum,  as 
w'e  learn  from  Livy’s  description  (xxvii.  37)  of  the  pro- 
cession of  the  virgins  to  the  temple  of  Juno  Regina 
on  the  Aventine,  when  two  white  heifers  w^ere  led 
from  the  temple  of  Apollo  before  mentioned  through 
the  Porta  Carmentalis  and  Vicus  Jugarius  to  the 
forum.  The  exact  site  of  the  gate  was  probably  a 
little  to  the  NW.  of  the  church  of  S.  Omobono. 

The  principal  gates  of  Rome  had  commonly  more 
than  one  thoroughfare.  These  archways,  or  passages, 
were  called  Fornices  and  Jani.  Cicero’s  etymology 
of  the  latter  word  shows  the  meaning  attached 
to  it,  though  the  etymology  itself  is  absurd  (“  Ab 
eundo  nomen  est  ductum:  ex  quo  transitiones 
perviae  Jani,  foresque  in  liminibus  profanai'um 
aedium  januae  nominantur,”  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  27). 
We  have  already  said  that  the  right  Janus  of 
the  Porta  Cai'inentalis,  on  going  out  of  the  town, 
was  regarded  as  ill-omened,  and  branded  with  the 
name  of  Porta  Scelerata,  from  its  having  been  that 
through  which  the  Fabii  passed  on  their  fatal  expe- 
dition to  the  Cremera.  (Liv.  ii.  49.)  So  Ovid  (^F ast 
i.  201):  — 

“ Carmentis  portae  dextro  via  proxima  Jano  est: 

Ire  per  hanc  noli,  quisquis  es,  omen  habet.” 

Festus  (p.  285,  Miill.),  Servius  (^Aen.  viii.  337),  and 
Orosius  (ii.  5)  have  completely  misunderstood  these 
passages  in  applying  the  epithet  scelerata  to  the 
whole  gate,  as  we  have  before  remarked. 

In  the  short  piece  of  wall  betvreen  the  Capitoline 
hill  and  the  Tiber  there  must  have  been  at  least 
another  gate  besides  the  Carmentalis,  namely  the 
Porta  Flumentana.  It  is  mentioned  by  Cicero 
(ad  A tt.  vii-  3),  and  its  situation  near  the  river  may 
be  inferred  not  only  from  its  name,  but  also  from 
passages  in  Livy,  which  mention  it  in  connection  with 
inundations  (xxxv.  9,  2 1 ).  Plutarch  also  (Otho,  4) 
records  a great  inundation  which  had  cau.sed  much 
damage  in  the  corn-market,  at  that  time  held  in  the 
Portions  Minucia  Frumentaria,  near  the  Foi'um 
Olitorium  (Not.  Reg.  ix.) ; but  the  words  of  Paulus 
Diaconus  arc  incomprehensible,  who  says  that  a part 
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of  the  Tiber  once  actually  flowed  through  this  gate 
(“  Flumentana  Porta  Romae  appellata,  quod  Tiberis 
partem  ea  fluxisse  affirmant,”  p.  89,  Mull.)  The  site 
is  further  confirmed  by  a passage  in  Varro  alluding 
to  the  populousness  of  the  suburb  just  outside  the 
gate;  “ Ram  quod  extra  urbem  est  aedificium,  nihilo 
magis  ideo  est  villa,  quum  eorum  aedificia  qui 
habitant  extra  portam  Flumentanam,  aut  in  Aemi- 
liaiiis  ” (R.  R.  iii.  2).  This  neighbourhood  had 
early  become  very  thickly  inhabited,  as  is  evident 
from  the  many  porticoes,  theatres,  temples  and  other 
buildings,  w’hich  are  mentioned  there  (see  Preller, 
Regionen,  p.  156,  seq.)  But  Livy’s  narrative  of  the 
trial  of  Manlius  (vi.  20)  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  the  situation  of  the  P.  Flumentana,  though 
it  is  a stumbling-block  to  those  who  hold  that  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  was  on  the  SW.  summit  of  the 
Capitoline  hill.  A spot  near  the  place  where  the 
Circus  Flaminius  afterwards  stood  was  at  that  time 
used  for  the  assemblies  of  the  Coinitia  Centuriata,  by 
which  Manlius  was  tried.  From  this  place  both  the 
Capitol  and  the  Arx  were  visible;  and  Manlius  had 
produced  a great  effect  upon  his  judges  by  calling 
upon  them  to  pronounce  their  verdict  in  the  sight 
of  those  very  gods  whose  temple  he  had  preserved : 

“ Ut  Capitolium  atque  arcem  intuentes,  ut  ad  deos 
immoitales  versi,  de  se  judicarent.”  In  order  to 
deprive  him  of  this  appeal  the  tribunes  adjourned 
the  assembly  to  a spot  just  outside  the  Porta  Flu- 
mentana, called  “ lucus  Poetelinus,”  whence  the 
Capitol  could  not  be  seen  (“  unde  conspectus  in  Ca- 
pitolium non  esset  ”).  A glance  at  any  map  of  Rome 
will  show  that  this  w'as  the  only  spot  in  the  Campus 
lilartius  where  the  temple,  from  its  being  hidden  by 
the  SVV.  summit,  which  we  assume  to  have  been  the 
Arx,  was  concealed  from  view.  The  tribunes  would 
doubtless  have  been  glad  to  conceal  the  Arx  also, 
had  it  been  in  their  pow’er;  but  an  appeal  to  the 
Arx  alone  would  have  lacked  the  effect  of  the  re. 
ligio  which  swayed  so  much  with  the  superstitious 
Romans.  They  were  no  longer  in  the  presence  of 
those  rescued  deities  in  whose  sight  Manlius  had 
invoked  their  judgment.  There  is  no  occasion 
therefore  to  try,  with  Becker,  to  alter  Livy’s  text, 
by  reading  Frumentaria  for  Flumentana,  or  seek  to 
place  the  scene  of  the  trial  at  another  spot,  since 
the  Comitia  Centuriata  were  usually  assembled  in 
the  Campus. 

The  ancient  topographers,  as  well  as  the  modern 
Italians  (Nibby,  Mura,  <^c.  p.  132  ; Canina,  Indi- 
cazione  Topograjica,  pp.  34,  632,  ed.  1850),  place 
another  gate,  the  Porta  Triumphalis.  between 
the  Carmentalis  and  the  Flumentana.  That  there 
was  such  a gate  is  certain,  since  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  classical  authors,  but  unfortunately  in 
such  a manner  that  no  decided  inference  can  be 
drawn  respecting  its  situation.  Hence  various 
theories  have  been  advanced  on  the  subject,  which 
have  led  to  warm  controversies.  The  German  school 
of  topographers,  though  not  united  among  them- 
selves, have  agreed  in  departing  from  the  Italian 
view,  chiefly  because  it  appears  to  them  absurd  to 
imagine  that  there  could  have  been  three  gates  in 
so  short  a piece  of  wall.  If,  however,  as  it  will  be 
shown  to  be  probable,  the  Porta  Triumphalis  w'as 
opened  only  on  occasions  of  state,  there  really  seems 
to  be  very  little  force  in  this  objection.  Bunsen 
and  his  followers  allow  that  it  formed  a real  entrance 
into  the  city,  but  strangely  enough  make  it  lead 
into  the  Circus  Maximus;  whilst  Becker,  on  the 
other  hand,  holds  that  it  was  no  gate  at  all  properly 
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so  called,  but  a mere  trluinpbal  arch  situated  in  the 
Campus  Martius.  The  theory  of  Bunsen  necessarily 
rests  on  the  assumption  of  a different  line  of  wall 
from  that  laid  down  in  the  preceding  account;  and 
as  another  line  is  also  adopted  by  Niebuhr  (^Hist.  i. 
p.  397,  Ethnogr.  ii.  p.  49),  it  will  be  necessary  to 
examine  this  point  before  proceeding  to  the  question 
of  the  gate.  Niebuhr  and  Bunsen  are,  however,  far 
from  coinciding.  The  line  drawn  by  the  former 
proceeds  along  the  banks  of  the  river;  that  drawn 
by  the  latter  runs  from  the  Porta  Carmentalis  to 
the  N.  angle  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  and,  adopt- 
ing the  NW.  front  of  the  circus,  or  what  was 
called  the  Oppidum,  as  part  of  the  line,  pro- 
ceeds onwards  to  the  Aventine,  thus  shutting  the 
greater  part  of  the  Forum  Boarium  out  of  the  city. 
Both  these  theories,  however,  agree  in  so  far  as  they 
assume  an  enceinte  continue,  or  continued  line  of 
wall;  and  therefore,  if  this  notion  can  be  shown  to 
be  false,  both  fall  to  the  ground.  Now  it  can  be 
proved  on  the  very  best  evidence  that  there  was  no 
wall  in  this  part  of  the  city,  which  was  defended 
solely  by  the  Tiber.  M'e  have  already  adduced  a 
passage  from  Dionysius  in  confirmation  of  this 
statement;  and  the  same  author  in  another  passage 
repeats  the  same  thing  in  so  plain  a manner  that 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  fact  : 
eSegcev  g tt6\is  d\ci>uai  Kara  Kparos  dreixiffTos 
ovaa  4k  twu  irapa  rhv  TvoTap-hv  p.ep£>v  (v.  23). 
But  Dionysius  does  not  stand  alone.  We  have 
Livy  also  as  a voucher  for  the  .same  fact,  who,  in 
narrating  the  enterprise  of  Porsena  against  Pome, 
observes  that  the  citizens  regarded  some  parts  of 
their  city  as  secured  by  the  wall,  aiid  other  parts  by 
the  Tiber:  “Alia  inuris,  alia  Tiberi  objecto  videbantur 
tuta”  (ii.  10).  The  same  fact  appears,  though  not 
in  so  direct  a manner,  from  the  same  author's  ac- 
count of  the  procession  of  the  virgins  from  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  outside  the  Cannental  gate,  to  that 
of  Juno  Regina  on  the  Aventine,  to  which  we  have 
before  briefly  alluded.  The  route  is  described  as 
follows  : “A  porta  (Carmentali)  Jugario  vico  in 
forum  venere.  Inde  vico  Tusco  Velabroque  per 
Boarium  forum  in  clivum  Publicium  atque  aedem 
Junonis  Reginae  perrectum”  (xxvii.  37).  Now  the 
small  space  allotted  by  Bunsen  to  the  Fonim  Boa- 
rium must  have  been  viside  of  the  wall,  since  the 
temples  of  Fortune  and  Mater  Matuta,  which  stood 
upon  it  (Liv.  xxxiii.  27),  were  within  the  Porta 
Carmentalis  (Id.  xxv.  7).  Tiie  procession,  then, 
after  passing  through  that  forum,  must  have  gone 
out  of  the  city  at  another  gate, — Bunsen’s  Flumen- 
tana, — and  have  entered  it  again  by  the  Trigemiua, 
before  it  could  reach  the  Clivus  Publicius,  — 
facts  which  are  not  mentioned  by  Livy  in  his  very 
precise  description  of  the  route. 

Having  thus  shown  on  the  best  evidence  that  no 
wall  existed  at  this  point,  it  would  be  a mere  waste 
of  time  to  refute  arguments  intended  to  show  that 
it  possibly  might  have  existed, — such  as  whether  a 
wall  with  a gate  would  keep  out  an  inmidation, 
whether  the  Fabii  went  over  the  Sublician  bridge, 
and  others  of  the  like  sort,  which  would  have  puz- 
zled an  ancient  haruspex.  We  will  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  examine  Becker’s  hypothesis,  that  the  Porta 
Triuinphalis  was,  in  fact,  no  gate  at  all,  but  merely 
an  arch  in  the  Campus  Martius,  a theory  which  is 
also  adopted,  though  with  some  little  variation,  by 
Preller  {Regionen,  p.  162,  and  Anhang,  p.  239). 

Becker  places  this  arch  at  the  spot  where  the 
Campus  Mi.rtius  joins  the  Rcgio  called  Circus 
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Flaminiu.s,  and  takes  it  to  be  the  same  that  was  re- 
built by  Domitian  (of  course  he  must  mean  rebuilt, 
though  it  is  not  very  clearly  expressed.  De  Muris, 
p.  92,  Handb.  p.  153).  His  conjecture  is  founded 
on  the  following  lines  in  a poem  of  Martial’s  (viii. 
65)  in  which  he  describes  the  erection  of  this  arch 
and  of  some  other  buildings  near  it: — 

“ Haec  est  digna  tuis,  Germanice,  porta  triumphis, 
Hos  aditus  urbem  Martis  habere  decet.” 

Becker,  however,  is  totally  unable  to  prove  that  this 
arch  and  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Redux  near  it  were 
even  in  the  Campus  Martius  at  all.  Thus  he  says 
{Handb.  p.  642) : “ It  is  not  indeed  expressly  said 
that  the  Ara  of  Fortuna  Redux  was  in  the  Campus 
IHartius;  but  it  becomes  probable  from  the  circum- 
stance that  Domitian  built  here,  and,  as  we  have 
conjectured  at  p.  1 53,  close  to  the  Porta  Triumphalis, 
a temple  to  the  .same  goddess.”  The  argument 
then  proceeds  as  follows:  “ We  know  from  Martial 
that  Domitian  built  a temple  to  Fortuna  Redux 
where  her  altar  fonnerly  sto(^,  and  also  a triumphal 
arch  near  it.  We  do  not  know  that  this  altar  was 
in  the  Campus  IMartius;  but  it  is  probable  that  it 
was,  because  Domitian  built  this  temple  close  to  it, 
and  also  close  to  the  arch,  which,  as  1 conjectured, 
was  the  Porta  Triumphalis  ! ” 

There  is,  however,  another  passage  of  Martial, 
either  overlooked  or  ignored  by  Becker,  which  tends 
very  strongly  to  show  that  this  arch  of  Domitian’s 
really  was  in  the  Campus  Martius,  but  at  quite  a 
different  .sp)t  from  that  so  conveniently  fixed  upon 
by  him.  It  is  the  following  (x.  6)  : — 

“ Felices  quihusurna  dedit  spectare  coruscum 

Solibus  Arctois  sideribusque  ducem. 

Quando  erit  ille  dies  quo  Campus  et  arbor  et 
omnis 

Lucebit  Latia  cnlta  fenestra  nuru  ? 

Quando  morae  dulces,  longusque  a Caesare 
pulvis, 

Totaque  Flaminia  Roma  videnda  via?” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  lines  refer  to  the 
same  triumphal  entry  of  Domitian’s  as  those  quoted 
by  Becker;  and  they  pretty  plainly  show,  as  Ca- 
nina,  without  any  view  to  the  present  question, 
justly  observes  {Indkazione,  tj-c.  p.  437),  that  the 
arch  and  other  monuments  stood  on  the  Via  Flami- 
nia, and  therefore  at  a very  considerable  distance 
from  the  spot  assigned  to  them  by  Becker. 

This  arch  having  broken  down,  Preller  comes  to 
the  rescue,  and  places  the  Porta  Triumphalis  near 
the  Villa  Publica  and  temple  of  Bellona,  close  to 
the  Via  Lata.  For  this  site  he  adduces  several 
plausible  arguments  : near  the  temple  of  Bellona 
was  the  piece  of  ager  hostilis,  where  the  Fetiales 
went  through  the  formalities  of  declaring  war ; 
as  well  as  the  Columna  Bellica,  whence  a lance 
was  thrown  when  the  army  was  going  to  take 
the  field  ; also  a Senaculum  “ citra  aedem  Bel- 
lonae,”  in  which  audience  was  given  to  foreign 
ambassadors  whom  the  senate  did  not  choose  to 
admit  into  the  city.  The  Villa  Publica  also  seiwetl 
for  the  reception  of  the  latter,  and  probably  also  of 
Roman  generals  before  their  triumph,  and  of  all  who, 
being  cum  imperio,  could  not  cross  the  pomoerium, 
and  therefore  in  the  ordinary  course  took  up  their 
abode  there.  After  this  ceased  to  exist,  the  Diii- 
bitorium  was  u.sed  in  its  stead,  in  which  Claudius 
passed  some  nights,  and  in  which  probably  Ves- 
pasian and  Titus  slept  before  liieir  triumph.  Thia 
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spot  tlierefore  had  the  significance  of  a kind  of  out- 
post of  the  city. 

As  this  theory  is  evidently  framed  with  a view 
to  the  triumph  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  and  as  the 
account  of  that  triumph  is  also  one  of  the  main 
arguments  adduced  by  Becker  for  his  Porta  Tri- 
umphalis,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  it.  The 
narrative  of  Josephus  runs  as  follows  (^Bell.  Jud. 
vii.  5.  § 4,  p.  1305,  Huds.):  “ The  emperor  and  his 
son  Titus  spent  the  night  preceding  their  triumph 
in  a public  building  in  the  Campus  Martius,  near 
tlie  temple  of  Isis,  where  the  army  was  assembled 
and  marshalled.  At  break  of  day  the  emperors 
came  forth  and  proceeded  to  the  Portions  Octaviae 
(near  the  theatre  of  Marcellus),  where,  according  to 
ancient  custom,  the  senate  were  assembled  to  meet 
them.  Vespasian,  after  offering  the  usual  prayer, 
and  delivering  a short  address,  dismissed  the  troops 
to  their  breakfast,  whilst  he  himself  returned  to  the 
gate  named  after  the  triumphal  processions  that 
used  to  pass  through  it.  Here  the  emperor  break- 
fasted, and,  having  put  on  the  triumphal  dress,  and 
sacrificed  to  the  gods  whose  shrines  were  at  the 
gate,  caused  the  pageant  to  proceed  through  the 
circi.”  Becker  concludes  from  this  narrative  that 
the  Porta  Triumphalis  must  have  been  outside  the 
town,  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and  near  the  public 
building  where  the  emperor  had  slept.  A further 
proof  is,  he  contends,  that  the  procession  went 
through  the  cird,  which  must  mean  the  Circus 
Flaminius  and  Circus  Maximus;  and  that  this  was 
so  may  be  shown  from  Plutarch  {Aem.  Pauli.  32), 
who  says  that  Paullus  went  through  the  Circi,  and 
in  another  passage  expressly  relates  (Lucull.  37) 
that  Lucullus  adorned  the  Circus  Flaminius  with 
the  arms,  &c.  which  he  had  taken,  which  it  would 
be  absurd  to  suppose  he  would  have  done  unless  the 
procession  passed  through  that  cii-cus.  Then  comes 
the  supposition  we  have  already  noticed,  that  the 
procession  of  Vespasian  passed  through  the  arch 
re-erected  by  his  younger  son  Domitian  some  years 
after  his  father’s  death.  After  passing  through  the 
Circus  Flaminius,  Becker  thinks  that  the  pro- 
cession went  through  the  P.  Carmentalis,  and  by 
the  Vicus  Jugarius  to  the  forum,  along  the  latter 
sub  Veterihus,  and  finally  through  the  Vicus  Tuscus, 
the  Velabrum,  and  Forum  Boarium,  into  the  Circus 
Maximus.  Having  conducted  the  emperors  thus 
far,  Becker  takes  leave  of  them,  and  we  remain  com- 
pletely in  the  dark  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
got  out  of  the  circus  and  found  their  way  back 
again  to  the  forum  and  Capitol,  the  usual  destina- 
tion of  triumphant  generals. 

Admitting  that  Becker  has  here  given  a true  inter- 
pretation of  the  text  of  Josephus  as  it  stands,  we 
shall  proceed  to  examine  the  conclusions  that  have 
been  drawn  from  it,  beginning  with  those  of  Preller. 
That  writer  has  very  properly  assumed  {Regionen, 
p.  240)  that  if  the  triumphal  arch  did  not  actually 
cross  the  pomoerium  it  led  at  all  events  into  a terri- 
tory subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  into  which 
it  was  unlawful  for  a general  cum  imperio  to  pass 
without  the  permission  of  the  senate.  Had  not  this 
been  so  the  whole  business  would  have  been  a mere  vain 
and  idle  ceremony.  The  account  of  Vespasian’s  tri- 
umpli  seems  indeed  a little  repugnant  to  this  view, 
since  he  met  the  senate  in  the  Porticus  Octaviae, 
which  on  this  supposition  was  considerably  beyond  the 
boundary,  and  which  he  had  therefore  crossed  before 
I'e  had  obtained  authority  to  do  so.  Still  more  re- 
|.ugnant  is  Dion’s  account  of  the  triumph  of  Tiberius, 
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who.  we  are  told,  assembled  the  senate  at  tlie  same 
place  precisely  on  the  ground  that  it  was  outside  of 
the  pomoerium,  and  that  consequently  he  did  not 
violate  their  privileges  by  assembling  them  there 
(es  T€  rh  ’OuTaoveiou  tV  fiov\^v  ^Opoare  8ia  rh 
e|a>  ToO  TTUfigpiov  avrh  duai,  Iv.  8).  But  as  these 
instances  occurred  in  the  imperial  times,  when  it 
may  be  said  with  Becker  (^Handh.  p.  151,  note) 
that  the  ceremony  no  longer  had  any  meaning,  we 
will  go  back  for  an  example  to  the  early  ages  of  the 
Republic.  First,  however,  we  must  demand  the 
acknowledgment  that  the  triumphal  gate  passed  by 
Vespasian  was  the  same,  or  at  least  stood  on  the 
same  spot,  as  that  which  had  been  in  use  from  time 
immemorial.  We  cannot  allow  it  to  be  shifted 
about  like  a castle  on  a chessboard,  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  commentators;  and  we  make  this 
demand  on  the  authority  of  Josephus  himself  in 
the  very  passage  under  discussion,  who  tells  us 
that  it  took  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
triumphal  processions  had  always  passed  through  it 
(airb  Tov  TrepLTreaOai  St’  avrrjs  del  rovs  dpid/x^^ovs 
rijs  irpoagyopia.s  dtr'  avruv  Tervxviav').  Now 
Livy,  in  his  account  of  the  triumph  of  the  consuls 
Valerius  and  Horatius,  relates  that  they  assembled 
the  senate  in  the  Campus  Martius  to  solicit  that 
honour;  but  when  the  senators  complained  that 
they  were  overawed  by  the  presence  of  the  military, 
the  consuls  called  the  senate  away  into  the  Prata 
Flaminia,  to  the  spot  occupied  in  the  time  of  the 
historian  by  the  temple  of  Apollo.  (“  Consules  ex 
composite  eodem  biduo  ad  urbem  accessere,  sena- 
tumque  in  Martium  Campum  evocavere.  Ubi  quum 
de  rebus  a se  gestis  agerent,  questi  primores  Pati  um, 
senatum  inter  milites  dedita  opera  terroi-is  causa 
haberi.  Itaque  inde  Consules,  ne  criminationi  esset 
locum,  in  prata  Flaminia,  ubi  nunc  aedes  Apollinis 
(jam  turn  Apollinare  appellabant)  avocavere  se- 
natum,” iii.  63.)  This  tenqde  was  situated  close 
to  the  Porticus  Octaviae  (Becker,  Eandh.  p.  605), 
and  therefore  considerably  nearer  the  city  than  the 
spot  indicated  either  by  Becker  or  Preller.  The 
consuls  therefore  must  have  already  passed  beyond 
the  Porta  Triumphalis  before  they  began  to  solicit 
the  senate  for  leave  to  do  so! 

Becker,  however,  has  been  more  careful,  and  has 
not  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  beyond  the 
walls  of  Servius,  at  this  part  of  the  Campus,  before 
the  time  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  But  what  re- 
sults from  his  view  ? That  the  whole  affair  of  the 
Porta  Triumphalis  was  mere  farce,  — that  it  led 
nowhere,  — that  the  triumphant  general,  when  he 
had  passed  through  it  by  permission  of  the  senate, 
was  as  much  outside  the  city  boundary  as  he  was 
before.  But  that  it  afforded  a real  entrance  into 
the  town  clearly  appears  from  the  passage  in  Cicero’s 
oration  against  Piso  (c.  23):  “Cum  ego  Caelimon- 
tana  porta  introisse  dixissem,  sponsione  me,  ni 
Esquilina  introisset,  homo  promtissimus  lacessivit. 
Quasi  vero  id  aut  ego  scire  debuerim,  aut  vestrum 
quispiam  audierit,  aut  ad  rem  pertineat  qua  tu 
porta  introieris,  modo  ne  triumphali;  quae  porta 
Macedonicis  semper  proconsulibus  ante  te  patuit.” 
The  Porta  Triumphalis  being  here  put  on  a level  with 
the  Caelimontana  and  Esquilina,  the  natural  conclu- 
sion is  that,  like  them,  it  afforded  an  actual,  though 
not  customary,  entrance  within  the  walls.  We  further 
learn  from  the  preceding  passage  that  this  same 
Porta  Triumphalis  had  been  open  to  every  proconsul 
of  Macedonia  before  Piso,  including  of  course  L.  Aeini- 
lius  Paullus,  who  triumphed  over  Iterscus  b.  o.  167 
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(Liv.  xlv.  39),  thus  establishing  the  identity  ol  the 
gate  to  at  least  that  period. 

But  to  return  to  Becker’s  explanation  of  the 
passage  of  Josephus.  Admitting  Plutarch’s  account 
of  the  triumphs  of  Paullus  and  Lucullus,  namely, 
that  they  passed  through  the  Circus  Flaminius,  yet 
what  does  this  prove?  how  is  it  connected  with  the 
Porta  Triumphalis  ? Those  generals  may  have 
marshalled  their  processions  in  the  Campus  and 
passed  through  the  Circus  Flaminius  in  their  way 
to  the  Porta  Triumphalis.  The  procession  would 
have  been  equally  visible  in  the  Circus  as  in  the 
streets  of  Rome,  just  as  the  Lord  Mayor’s  show  may, 
or  might,  be  seen  at  Westminster  as  well  as  in  the 
city.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  in  the  case  of  Ves- 
pasian there  was  no  procession  till  he  arrived  at  the 
gate;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
same  line  was  always  precisely  observed.  In  truth 
we  may  perceive  a difference  between  the  expressions 
of  Josephus  and  those  of  Plutarch.  The  former 
says  that  Vespasian  went  5ta  twu  ^earptov  ; whilst 
Plutarch  says,  of  Paullus,  that  the  people  assembled 
iu  Tois  iTTir  tK  o7s  ^euTpois,  & K'l  p Kov  s Kdkovciv; 
of  Lucullus,  that  he  adorned  rhv  ^\ap.iveiov  ittitS- 
hpofxov.  Here  the  circi  are  precisely  designated  as 
hippodromes ; but  Josephus  uses  the  general  term 
^earpcav,  which  may  include  theatres  of  all  kinds. 
Now  we  will  suggest  a more  probable  route  than 
that  given  by  Becker,  according  to  which  the  pa- 
geant must  have  crossed  the  forum  twice.  After 
coming  out  at  the  further  end  of  the  circus,  Ves- 
pasian turned  down  to  the  left,  between  the  Palatine 
and  Caelian,  the  modern  Via  di  S.  Gregorio.  This 
would  bring  him  out  opposite  his  own  magnificent 
amphitheatre,  the  Colosseum,  then  in  course  of  con- 
struction. Even  if  it  had  not  risen  much  above  its 
foundations,  still  its  ample  area  by  means  of  scaffold- 
ings, would  have  accommodated  a vast  number  of 
spectators;  and  as  to  Vespasian  personally,  it  would 
have  imparted  no  small  relish  to  his  triumph  to 
pass  through  so  magnificent  a work  of  his  own 
creation.  Hence  his  road  lay  plain  and  direct  over 
the  Summa  Sacra  Via  to  the  forum  and  Capitol. 

Now,  taking  all  these  things  into  consideration, 
Ave  will  venture  to  suggest  a very  slight  change  in 
the  text  of  Josephus,  a change  not  so  great  as  some 
of  those  often  proposed  by  Becker  upon  much 
smaller  occasions,  and  which  will  release  us  from  a 
great  deal  of  perplexity.  The  alteration  is  that  of 
an  N into  a IT,  a very  slight  one  in  the  uncial  cha- 
racter; and,  by  reading  aTrexwpet  for  dvex'wpei,  we 
would  make  Vespasian  depart  from  the  Portions 
Octaviae  towards  the  gate  which  had  always  been 
used  for  triumphs,  instead  of  retracing  his  steps 
towards  one  of  which  nobody  can  give  any  account. 
But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  individual 
case  of  Vespasian,  still  we  hold  it  to  be  incontestable 
that  the  ancient  Porta  Triumphalis,  against  which 
the  sole  objection  seems  to  be  that  it  was  near  two 
other  gates,  is  to  be  sought  in  that  part  of  the 
Servian  wall  between  the  P.  Carmentalis  and  the 
P.  Flumentana.  The  objection  just  alluded  to  would 
indeed  have  some  force,  if  we  could  assume,  with 
Becker  {Handb.  p.  154),  that  the  Porta  Triumphalis, 
just  like  an  ordinary  one,  lay  always  open  for  com- 
mon traffic.  But  it  is  surprising  how  anybody  could 
come  to  that  conclusion  after  reading  the  passages 
which  Becker  has  himself  cited  from  Suetonius, 
Tacitus,  and  Dion  Cassius,  or  that  in  Cicero’s  ora- 
tion against  Piso  before  quoted.  The  first  of  these 
authors  relates  that  after  the  death  of  Airgustus 
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the  senate  v’’oted,  or  proposed  to  vote,  that,  as  an 
extraordinary  mark  of  honour,  his  funeral  should 
pass  through  the  triumphal  gate,  preceded  by  the 
statue  of  Victory  which  stood  in  the  curia:  “ Ut 
censuerint  quidam  funus  triumphali  porta  ducendum, 
praecedente  Victoria,  quae  est  in  Curia”  (^Aug. 
100;  cf.  Tac.  Ann.  i.  8);  and  Dion  says  (Ivi.  42) 
that  this  was  actually  done,  and  the  body  burned 
in  the  Campus  Martius.  Now  if  the  Porta  Trinm- 
phalis  had  been  an  ordinary  gate  and  common 
thoroughfare,  what  honour  would  there  have  been 
in  passing  through  it?  or  how  should  the  spectator 
have  discovered  that  any  distinction  had  been  con- 
ferred? Wherefore  Preller  {Regionen,  p.  240)  has 
rightly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  usually 
kept  shut. 

Between  the  Capitoline  and  the  Aventine,  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  the  wall,  as  we  have  shown, 
was  discontinued,  but  it  was  recommenced  at  the 
spot  where  the  latter  hill  approaches  the  Tiber. 

This  may  be  shown  from  the  well-ascertained  po- 
sition of  the  Porta  Trigemina,  which,  as  we  learn 
from  a passage  in  Frontinus,  lay  just  under  the  Clivus 
Publicius,  at  the  northernmost  point  of  the  hill  (“  in- 
cipit  distribui  Appia  (aqua)  imo  Publicio  Clivo  ad 
Portam  Trigeminam,”  Aq.  3);  and  the  Clivus  Pub-  ' 
licius,  as  we  know  from  a passage  in  Livy  respecting 
the  procession  of  the  virgins  before  alluded  to,  forme(l 
the  ascent  to  the  Aventine  from  the  Forum  Boarium 
(“  inde  vico  Tusco  Velabroque  per  Boarium  forum  in 
clivum  Publicium  atque  aedem  Junonis  Reginae 
perrectum,”  xxvii.  37).  There  are  some  difficulties 
connected  with  the  question  of  this  gate,  from  its 
being  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  the  Pons  Sub- 
licius  ; but  there  will  be  occasion  to  discuss  the 
situation  of  that  bridge  in  a separate  section  ; and 
we  shall  only  remark  here  that  the  narratives  alluded 
to  seem  to  show  that  it  was  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  gate.  It  is  probable  that  the  latter 
derived  its  name  from  its  having  three  Jani  or  arch- 
ways. 

A little  beyond  the  Porta  Trigemina  most  topo- 
graphers have  placed  a Porta  Navaeis,  which  is 
mentioned  only  once,  namely,  by  P.  Diaconus  in  tlie 
following  passage  : “ Navalis  Porta  a vicinia  Na- 
valium  dicta”  (p.  179,  Miill.),  where  we  are  told 
that  it  derived  its  name  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
government  dockyards.  It  has  been  assumed  that 
these  docks  lay  to  the  S.  of  the  Aventine,  in  the 
plain  where  Monte  Tesiaccio  stands;  but  Becker  ! 
has  the  merit  of  having  shown,  as  will  appear  in  its  | 
proper  place,  that  they  were  in  the  Campus  Martius.  i 
There  was,  however,  a kind  of  emporimn  or  mer-  S 
chant  dock,  between  the  Aventine  and  Tiber,  and,  j 
as  this  must  have  occasioned  considerable  traffic,  it  jj 
is  probable  that  there  was  a gate  leading  to  it  some-  h 
Avhere  on  the  W.  side  of  the  hill,  perhaps  near  the  !| 
Priorato,  where  there  seems  to  have  been  an  ascent,  j 
but  whether  it  was  called  Porta  Navalis  it  is  im-  ' 
possible  to  say.  The  writer  of  this  article  is  informed 
by  a gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
that  traces  of  the  Servian  wall  have  very  recently 
been  discovered  at  the  NW.  side  of  the  Aventine,  i 
below  S.  Sabma  and  S.  Alessio. 

The  line  of  w’all  from  this  point  to  the  Caelian  | 
hill  cannot  be  determined  with  any  certainty,  j 
Round  the  Aventine  itself  it  doubtless  followed  the  I 
configuration  of  the  hill;  but  its  course  from  the  S.  I 
point  of  the  Aventine  has  been  variously  laid  down.  | 
Hence  the  question  arises  whether  it  included  the 
nameless  height  on  which  the  churches  of  S.  Sabina  r 
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nml  S.  Saba  now  stand.  It  seems  probable  that  it 
must,  at  all  events,  have  included  a considerable 
I)ortion  of  it,  since,  had  it  proceeded  along  the 
valley,  it  would  have  been  commanded  by  the  hill; 
and  indeed  the  most  natural  supposition  is  that  it 
enclosed  the  whole,  since  the  more  extended  line  it 
would  thus  have  described  affords  room  for  the 
several  gates  which  we  find  mentioned  between  the 
Porta  Trigemina  and  the  Porta  Capena  near  the 
foot  of  the  Caelian. 

Among  these  we  must,  perhaps,  assume  a Porta 
Minucia  or  Minutia,  which  is  twice  mentioned  by 
Paulus  (pp.  122,  147),  and  whose  name,  he  says, 
was  derived  from  an  ara  or  sacellum  of  Minucius, 
whom  the  Romans  held  to  be  a god.  We  hear 
nowhere  else  of  such  a Roman  deity;  but  we  learn 
from  Pliny  (xviii.  4)  that  a certain  tribune  of  the 
people,  named  Minutius  Augurinus,  had  a statue 
erected  to  him,  by  public  subscription,  beyond  the 
Porta  Trigemina,  for  having  i*educed  the  price  of 
corn.  This  occuiTed  at  an  early  period,  since  the 
same  story  is  narrated  by  Livy  (iv.  13 — 16) 
B.  c.  436,  with  the  additional  information  that  it 
was  Minutius  who  procured  the  condemnation  of 
the  great  corn  monopoliser,  Maelius,  and  that  the 
statue  alluded  to  was  a gilt  bull.  It  is  possible 
therefore  that  the  gate  may  have  been  named  after 
him ; and  that  from  the  extraordinary  honours  paid 
to  him,  he  may  have  come  in  process  of  time  to  be 
vulgarly  mistaken  for  a deity.  If  there  is  any  truth 
in  this  view,  the  gate  may  be  placed  somewhere  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  Aventine. 

In  the  mutilated  fragment  which  we  possess  of 
Varro’s  description  of  the  Roman  gates  (L.A.  v.  § 
163,  Miill.)  he  closes  it  by  mentioning  three,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  place  anywhere  except  in  the  line 
of  wall  between  the  Aventine  and  Caelian.  He  had 
been  speaking  of  a place  inhabited  by  Ennius,  who 
lived  on  the  Aventine  (Hieron.  Chron.  134,  vol.  i. 
p.  369,  Rone.),  and  then  mentions  consecutively  a 
Porta  Naevia,  Porta  Rauduscula,  and  Porta 
Lavernalis.  He  must  therefore  be  enumerating 
the  gates  in  the  order  from  W.  to  E.,  since  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  room  for  three  more  gates,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  on  the  Aventine.  The  P. 
Naevia,  therefore,  probably  lay  in  the  valley  between 
that  hill  and  the  adjoining  height  to  the  E.  It 
could  not  have  been  situated  on  the  Aventine  itself, 
since  the  Basis  Capitolina,  mentions  in  the  12th 
Regio,  or  Piscina  Publica,  a vicus  Porta  Naevia,  as 
well  as  another  of  Porta  Raudusculana.  But  the 
exact  position  of  the  latter  gate,  as  well  as  of  the 
Porta  Lavernalis,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  fur- 
ther than  that  they  lay  in  the  line  of  wall  between 
the  Aventine  and  Caelian. 

After  so  much  uncertainty  it  is  refreshing  to 
arrive  at  last  at  a gate  whose  site  may  be  accurately 
fixed.  The  Porta  Capena  lay  at  the  foot  of  the 
Caelian  hill,  at  a short  distance  W.  of  the  spot 
where  the  Via  Latina  diverged  from  the  Via  Appia. 
'file  latter  road  issued  from  the  P.  Capena,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  first  milestone  upon  it,  in  a 
vineyard  a short  distance  outside  of  the  modern 
Porta  di  S.  Stbastiano,  has  enabled  the  topographer 
accurately  to  determine  its  site  to  be  at  a spot  now 
marked  by  a post  with  the  letters  p.  c.,  300  yards 
beyond  the  Via  S.  Gregorio,  and  1480  within  the 
modern  gate.  That  it  was  seated  in  the  valley, 
appears  from  the  fact  that  the  Rivus  Herculaneus, 
probably  a branch  of  the  Aqua  Marcia,  passed  over 
it ; which  we  are  expressly  told,  lay  too  low  to 
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supply  the  Caelian  hill.  (Eiont.  Aq.  18.)  Hence 
Juvenal  (iii.  11):  — 

“ Substitit  ad  veteres  arcus  madidamque  Capenam,” 
where  we  learn  from  the  Scholia  that  the  gate, 
w'hich  in  later  times  must  have  lain  a good  way 
within  the  town,  was  called  “ Arcus  Stillans.”  So 
Martial  (iii.  47).; — 

“ Capena  grand!  porta  qua  pluit  gutta.” 

A little  way  beyond  this  gate,  on  the  Via  Appia, 
between  its  point  of  separation  from  the  Via  Latina 
and  the  P.  S.  Sebastiano,  there  still  exists  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  Roman  monuments  — the 
tomb  of  the  Scipios,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by 
a solitary  cypress. 

From  the  Porta  Capena  the  wall  must  have 
ascended  the  Caelian  hill,  and  skirted  its  southern 
side;  but  the  exact  line  which  it  described  in  its 
progress  towards  the  agger  can  only  be  conjectured. 
Becker  (^Handb.  p.  1 67),  following  Piale  and  Bunsen, 
draws  the  line  near  the  Osj)edale  di  S.  Giovanni, 
thus  excluding  that  part  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
Lateran  is  situated,  although,  as  Canina  observes 
(Jndicazione,  p.  36),  this  is  the  highest  part  of  the 
hill.  There  was  perhaps  a gate  at  the  bottom  of  the 
present  Piazza  di  Navicella,  but  we  do  not  know  its 
name ; and  the  next  gate  respecting  which  there  is 
any  certainty  is  the  Porta  C aelimontana.  Bunsen 
(JBesebr.  i.  p.  638)  and  Becker,  in  conformity  with 
their  line  of  w'all,  place  it  by  the  hospital  of  S. 
Giovanni,  now  approached  by  the  Via  S.  S.  Quattro 
Coronati,  the  ancient  street  called  Caput  Africae. 
The  Porta  Querquetul^ana,  if  it  was  really  a dis- 
tinct gate  and  not  another  name  for  theCaelimontana, 
must  have  stood  a little  to  the  N.  of  the  latter,  near 
the  church  of  S.  S.  Pietro  e Marcellino,  in  the 
valley  which  separates  the  Caelian  from  the  Esqui- 
line.  This  gate,  which  was  also  called  Querque- 
tularia,  is  several  times  mentioned,  but  without  any 
more  exact  definition.  (Plin.  xvi.  15;  Festus,  p. 
261.)  The  Caelian  hill  itself,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  was  anciently  called  Querquetulanus. 
From  this  point  the  wall  must  have  run  northwards 
in  a tolerably  direct  line  till  it  joined  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  agger,  where  the  Porta  Esquilina 
was  situated,  between  which  and  the  Querquetulana 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  other  gate. 
The  Esquilina,  like  the  others  on  the  agger,  is 
among  the  most  certain  of  the  Roman  gates.  We 
learn  from  Strabo  (v.  p.  237)  that  the  Via  Labicana 
proceeded  from  it;  whilst  at  a little  distance  the 
Praenestina  branched  off  from  the  Labicana.  It 
must  therefore  have  lain  near  the  church  of  S.  Vito 
and  the  still  existing  arch  of  Gallienus;  but  its 
exact  site  is  connected  with  the  question  respecting 
the  gates  in  the  Aurelian  wall  which  corresponded 
with  it,  and  cannot  therefore  at  present  be  deter- 
mined. The  site  of  the  Porta  Collina,  the  point 
from  which  we  started,  is  determined  by  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (76.  p.  228)  that  both  the  Via 
Salaria  and  Via  Nomentana  started  from  it;  and  it 
must  consequently  have  stood  near  the  northern 
corner  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  Via  del  Macao.  We  learn 
from  Paulus  Diaconus  (p.  10)  that  this  gate  was 
also  called  Agonensis  and  Quirinalis.  Agonus,  as 
we  have  said,  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  Quiriual 
hill. 

The  Porta  Collina,  then,  and  the  Porta  Esquilina 
were  seated  at  the  northern  and  southern  extremities 
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of  the  agger.  But  besides  these,  Strabo  (/6.  p.  234) 
mentions  another  lying  between  them,  the  Porta 
ViMiNALis;  which  is  also  recorded  by  Festus  (p.376) 
and  by  Frontinus  (^Aq.  19).  It  must  have  lain 
behind  the  SE.  angle  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  where 
an  ancient  road  leads  to  the  rampart,  which,  if  pro- 
longed, would  run  to  the  Porta  Clausa  of  the 
wails  of  Aurelian,  just  under  the  southern  side  of  the 
Castra  Praetoria.  It  is  clear  from  the  words  of 
Strabo,  in  the  passage  just  cited  (vtzh  oe 

rpiTTj  €(Tt1  ttvXt)  6fj.(ivvfios  OvifiivaXltj} 
\6(pa>'),  that  there  were  only  three  gates  in  the 
agger,  though  some  topographers  have  contrived  to 
find  room  for  two  or  three  more  in  this  short  space, 
the  whole  length  of  the  agger  being  but  6 or  7 stadia 
(Strab.  1.  c.;  Dionys.  ix.  68),  or  about  f of  a mile. 
Its  breadth  was  50  feet,  and  below  it  lay  a ditch 
100  feet  broad  and  30  feet  deep.  Remains  of  this 
immense  work  are  still  visible  near  the  baths  of 
Diocletian  and  in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Negroni, 
especially  at  the  spot  where  the  statue  of  Roma  now 
stands. 

Survey  voider  Vespasian  and  Circumference  of  the 
City. — In  the  preceding  account  of  the  gates  in  the 
Servian  wall  we  have  enumerated  twenty,  including 
the  Porta  Triumphalis.  Some  topographers  have 
adopted  a still  greater  number.  When  we  consider 
that  there  were  only  nine  or  ten  main  roads  leading 
out  of  ancient  Rome,  and  that  seven  of  these  issued 
from  the  three  gates  Capena,  Esquilina,  and  Collina 
alone,  it  follows  that  five  or  six  gates  would  have 
sufficed  for  the  main  entrances,  and  that  the  re- 
mainder must  have  been  unimportant  ones,  destined 
only  to  afford  the  means  of  convenient  communication 
with  the  surrounding  country.  Of  those  enumerated 
only  the  Collina,  Viminalis,  Esquilina,  Caelimontana, 
Capena,  Trigemina,  Carmen talis,  and  Ratumena 
seem  to  have  been  of  any  great  importance.  Never- 
theless it  appears  from  a pas.sage  in  Pliny  (iii.  9) 
that  in  his  time  there  must  have  been  a great 
number  of  smaller  ones,  the  origin  and  use  of  which 
we  shall  endeavour  to  account  for  presently.  As  the 
passage,  though  unfortunately  somewhat  obscure,  is 
of  considerable  importance  in  Roman  topography,  we 
shall  here  quote  it  at  length  ; “ Urbem  tres  portas 
habentem  Romulus  reliquit,  aut  (ut  plurimas  tra- 
dentibus  credamus)  quatuor.  Moenia  ejus  ccllegere 
ambitu  Imperatoribus  Censoribusque  Vespasianis 
anno  conditae  Dcccxxvii.  pass,  xiim.cc.  Com- 
plexa  montes  septem,  ipsa  dividitur  in  regiones 
quatuordecim,  compita  Larium  cclxv.  Ejusdem 
spatium,  mensura  currente  a milliario  in  capite 
Romani  fori  statuto,  ad  singulas  portas,  quae  sunt 
hodie  numero  triginia  septem,  ita  ut  duodecim 
semel  nuraerentur,  praetereauturque  ex  veteribus 
septem,  quae  esse  desierunt,  efficit  passuum  per 
directum  xxxm.dcci.xv.  Ad  extrema  vero  tec- 
torum  cum  castris  Praetoriis  ab  eodem  milliario  per 
vicos  omnium  viarum  mensura  colligit  paulo  amplius 
septuaginta  millia  passuum.”  Now  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  this 
account.  Phny  could  have  had  no  reason  for  exag- 
geration, against  which,  in  the  account  of  the  Ro- 
mulean  gates,  he  carefully  guards  himself.  Again, 
he  seems  to  have  taken  the  substance  of  it  from  the 
official  report  of  a regular  survey  made  in  his  own 
time  and  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  The  only  room 
for  suspicion  therefore  seems  to  be  that  his  text  may 
have  been  corrupted,  and  that  instead  of  thirty-seven 
as  the  number  of  the  gates  we  should  insert  some 
smaller  one.  But  an  examination  of  his  figures  does 
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not  tend  to  show  that  they  are  incorrect.  The 
survey  seems  to  have  been  made  with  a view  to  the 
three  following  objects  : 1.  To  ascertain  the  actual 
circumference  of  the  city,  including  all  the  suburbs 
which  had  spread  beyond  the  walls  of  Servius.  It 
is  well  known  that  moenia  signifies  the  buildings  of 
a city  as  well  as  the  walls  (“  muro  moenia  amplexus 
est,”  Flor.  i.  4,  &c.),  and  therefore  this  phrase,  which 
has  sometimes  caused  embarrassment,  need  not  de- 
tain us.  Now  the  result  of  this  fii-st  measurement 
gave  13,200/?assz«,  or  13^  Roman  miles  — a number 
to  which  there  is  nothing  to  object,  as  it  very  well 
agrees  with  the  circumference  of  the  subsequent 
Aurelian  walls.  2.  The  .second  object  seems  to  have 
been  to  ascertain  the  actual  measure  of  the  line  of 
street  within  the  old  Servian  walls.  The  utility  of 
this  proceeding  we  do  not  immediately  recognise. 
It  may  have  been  adopted  out  of  mere  curio.sity ; or 
more  probably  it  may  have  been  connected  with 
questions  respecting  certain  privileges,  or  certain 
taxes,  which  varied  according  as  a house  was  situ- 
ated within  or  without  the  walls.  Now  the  sum  of 
the  measurements  of  all  these  streets,  when  put 
together  as  if  they  had  formed  a straight  line  (“  per 
directum”),  amounted  to  30,765^assws,or30  Roman 
miles  and  about  |.  Such  we  take  to  be  the 
meaning  of  “per  directum;”  though  some  critics 
hold  it  to  mean  that  the  distance  from  the  milliarium 
to  these  gates  was  measured  in  a straight  line,  as 
the  crow  flies,  without  taking  into  the  calculation 
the  windings  of  the  streets.  But  in  that  case  it 
would  surely  have  been  put  earlier  in  the  sentence 
— “ mensura  currente  per  directum  ad  singulas 
portas.”  This,  however,  would  have  been  of  little 
consequence  except  for  the  distinction  drawn  by 
Becker  (Handb.  p.  185,  note  279),  who  thinks  that 
the  measurement  proceeds  on  two  different  prin- 
ciples, namely  per  directum,  or  as  the  crow  flies, 
from  the  milliarium  to  the  Servian  gates,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  by  all  the  windings  of  the  streets  from  the 
same  spot  to  the  furthest  buildings  outside  the  walls. 
Such  a method,  as  he  observes,  would  afford  no 
tnie  ground  of  comparison,  and  therefore  we  can 
hardly  think  that  it  was  adopted,  or  that  such  was 
Pliny’s  meaning.  Becker  was  led  to  this  conclusion 
because  he  thought  that  “ per  vicos  omnium  viarum  ” 
stands  contrasted  with  “ per  directum ; ” but  this 
contrast  does  not  seem  necessarily  to  follow.  By 
viae  here  Pliny  seems  to  mean  all  the  roads  leading 
out  of  the  thirty-seven  gates ; and  by  “ ad  extrema 
tectorum  per  vicos  omnium  viarum”  is  signified 
merely  that  the  measure  was  further  extended  to  the 
end  of  the  streets  which  lined  the  commencements  of 
these  roads.  Such  appears  to  us  to  be  the  meaning  of 
this  certainly  somewhat  obscure  passage.  Pliny’s  ac- 
count may  be  checked,  roughly  indeed,  but  still  with 
a sufficient  approach  to  accuracy  to  guarantee  the 
correctne.ss  of  his  text.  If  a circumference  of  13^ 
miles  yielded  70  miles  of  street,  and  if  there  were 
30  miles  of  street  within  the  Servian  walls,  then  the 
circumference  of  the  latter  would  be  to  the  fonner 
as  3 to  7,  and  would  measure  rather  more  than 
5|  miles.  Nowthis  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  accounts 
which  we  have  of  the  size  of  the  Servian  city.  Becker, 
following  the  account  of  Thucydides  (ii.  13),  but 
without  allowing  for  that  part  of  the  walls  of 
Athens  described  as  unguarded,  with  the  whole 
circuit  of  which  walls  Dionysius  (iv.  13,  and  ix. 
68)  compares  those  of  ancient  Rome,  sets  the  lat- 
latter  down  at  43  stadia,  or  5|  miles.  On  Nolli’s 
great  plan  ot  Rome  they  are  gi  .en  at  a inea- 
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surement  equal  to  10,230  English  yards  (Burgess, 
Topography  aud  Antiquities  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p. 
458),  which  agrees  as  nearly  as  possible  with 
the  number  above  given  ef  5f  miles.  Nibby,  who 
made  a laborious  but  perhaps  not  very  accurate 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  point  by  walking  round  the 
presumed  line  of  the  ancient  walls,  arrived  at  a con- 
siderably larger  result,  or  nearly  8 miles.  (^Mura,  <^c. 
p.  90.) 

False  and  dotthtful  Gates.  — But  our  present 
business  is  with  the  gates  of  the  Servian  town; 
and  it  would  really  appear  that  in  the  time  of 
Vespasian  there  were  no  fewer  than  thirty-seven 
outlets  from  the  ancient  walls.  The  seven  old 
gates  to  which  Pliny  alludes  as  having  ceased  to 
exist,  may  possibly  have  included  those  of  the  old 
Romulean  city  and  also  some  in  the  Servian  walls, 
which  had  been  closed.  In  order  to  account  for  the 
large  number  recorded  by  Pliny,  we  must  figure  to 
ourselves  what  would  be  the  natural  progress  of  a 
city  surrounded  with  a strong  wall  like  that  of 
Servius,  whose  population  was  beginning  to  outgrow 
the  accommodation  afforded  within  it.  At  first 
perhaps  houses  would  be  built  at  the  sides  of  the 
roads  issuing  from  the  main  gates ; but,  as  at  Rome 
these  sites  were  often  appropriated  for  sepulchres, 
the  accommodation  thus  afforded  would  be  limited. 
In  process  of  time,  the  use  of  the  wall  becoming 
every  day  more  obsolete,  fre.sh  gates  would  be 
pierced,  corresponding  with  the  line  of  streets  inside, 
which  would  be  continued  by  a line  of  road  outside, 
on  which  houses  would  be  erected.  Gradually  the 
walls  themselves  began  to  disappear;  but  the  open- 
ings that  had  been  pierced  were  still  recorded,  as 
marking,  for  fiscal  or  other  purposes,  the  boundary  of 
the  city  wards.  Hence,  though  Augustus  had  divided 
the  city  and  suburbs  into  fourteen  new  Regions, 
we  find  the  ancient  boundary  marked  by  these 
gates  still  recorded  and  measured  in  the  time  of 
Vespasian  ; and  indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  kept 
up  for  a long  while  afterwards,  since  we  find  the 
same  number  of  thirty-seA’en  gates  recorded  both  in 
the  Notitia  and  Curiosum. 

Hence  we  would  not  tamper  with  the  text  of 
Pliny,  as  Nibby  has  done  with  very  unfortunate 
success  (il/«ra,  ^'C.  p.  213,  seq.)  — a remedy  that 
should  never  be  resorted  to  except  in  cases  of  the  last 
neces.sity.  Pliny’s  statement  may  be  regarded  as 
wholly  without  influence  with  respect  to  the  original 
Servian  gates,  the  number  of  which  we  should  rather 
be  inclined  to  reduce  than  to  increase.  We  find, 
indeed,  more  names  mentioned  than  those  enu- 
merated, but  some  of  them  were  ancient  or  obsolete 
names;  and,  again,  we  must  remember  that  “ porta” 
does  not  always  signify  a city  gate.  Of  the  former 
kind  was  the  Porta  Agonensis,  which,  as  we  learn 
from  Paulus  Diaconus  (p.  10),  was  another  appella- 
tion for  the  Porta  Collina.  The  same  author  (p.  255) 
also  mentions  a Porta  Quirinaeis  as  a substantive 
gate;  though  possibly,  like  Agonensis,  it  was  only  a 
duplicate  name  for  one  of  the  gates  on  the  Quirinal. 
The  term  “ porta  ” was  applied  to  any  arched 
thoroughfare,  and  sometimes  perhaps  to  the  arch  of 
an  aqueduct  when  it  spanned  a street  in  the  line  of 
wall ; in  which  case  it  was  built  in  a superior 
manner,  and  had  usually  an  inscription.  Among 
internal  thoroughfares  called  “ portae  ” were  the 
Stercoraria  on  the  Clivus  Capitolinus,  the  Libiti- 
KENSis  in  the  amphitheatre,  the  Fenesteela,  men- 
tioned by  Ovid  (Fast.  vi.  569)  as  that  by  which 
Fortuna  visited  Numa,  &c.  The  last  of  these  formed 
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the  entrance  to  Numa’s  regia,  as  we  learn  from 
Plutarch  (de  Fort.  Rom.  10).  Among  the  arches 
of  aqueducts  to  which  the  name  of  gate  was  applied, 
may  perhaps  be  ranked  that  alluded  to  by  Martial 
(iv.  18):  — 

“ Qua  vicina  pluit  Vipsanis  porta  columnis,”  &c. 

Respecting  the  gates  called  Ferentina  and  Piacu- 
EARis  we  have  before  offered  a conjecture.  [See  p. 
728.]  The  Porta  Mktia  rests  solely  on  a false  read- 
ing of  Plautus.  (Cas.  ii.  6.  2,  Pseud,  i.  3.  97.)  On 
the  other  hand,  a Porta  Catuearia  seems  to  have 
really  existed,  which  is  mentioned  by  Paulus  Dia- 
conus (p.  45;  cf.  Festus,  p.  285)  in  connection 
with  certain  sacrifices  of  red-coloured  dogs.  This 
must  be  the  sacrifice  alluded  to  by  Ovid  (Fast. 
iv.  905),  in  which  the  entrails  of  a dog  were 
offered  by  the  flamen  in  the  Lucus  Robiginis.  It 
is  also  mentioned  in  the  Fasti  Praenestini,  vii. 
Kal.  Mai,  which  date  agrees  with  Ovid’s:  “ Fe- 
riae  Robigo  Via  Claudia,  ad  miliariurn  v.,  ne  ro- 
bigo  frumentis  noceat.”  But  this  is  at  variance 
first,  with  Ovid,  who  was  returning  to  Rome  by  the 
Via  Nomentana,  not  the  Via  Claudia,  and,  secondly, 
with  itself,  since  the  Via  Claudia  did  not  branch  off 
from  the  Via  Flaminia  till  the  10th  milestone,  and, 
consequently,  no  sacrifice  could  be  performed  on  it 
at  a distance  of  5 miles  from  Rome.  However  this 
discrepancy  is  to  be  reconciled,  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  one  of  the  Roman  gates  derived  its 
name  from  a trifling  rustic  sacrifice  ; unless,  indeed, 
it  was  a duplicate  one,  used  chiefly  with  reference 
to  sacerdotal  customs,  as  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times the  case,  and  in  the  present  instance  to  denote 
the  gate  leading  to  the  spot  where  the  annual  rite 
was  performed.  Paulus  Diaconus  also  mentions  (p. 
37)  a Porta  Coelatina,  which  he  aflSrms  to  have 
been  so  called  after  the  city  of  Collatia,  near  Rome. 
But  when  we  reflect  that  both  the  Via  Tiburtina 
and  the  Via  Praenestina  issued  from  the  Porta 
Esquilina,  and  that  a road  to  Collatia  must  have 
run  between  them,  the  impossibility  of  a substantive 
Porta  Collatina  is  at  once  apparent.  The  Duodecim 
Portae  are  placed  by  Bunsen  ( Beschr.  i.  p.  633)  in 
the  wall  of  the  Circus  Maximus ; but  as  it  appears 
from  Pliny  (1.  c.)  that  they  stood  on  the  ancient 
line  of  wall,  and  as  we  have  shown  that  this  did  not 
make  part  of  the  wall  of  the  circus,  this  could  not 
have  been  their  situation.  We  do  not  see  the  force 
of  Piale’s  celebrated  discovery  that  the  Duodecim 
Portae  must  have  been  a place  at  Rome,  because 
Julius  Obsequens  says  that  a mule  brought  forth 
there;  which  it  might  very  well  have  done  at  one 
of  the  gates.  Becker’s  opinion  (^Handh.  p.  180) 
that  it  was  an  arch,  or  arches,  of  the  Aqua  Appia 
seems  as  unfounded  as  that  of  Bunsen  (vide  Preller, 
Regionen,  p.  193).  It  is  mentioned  by  the  Notitia 
in  the  11th  Regio,  and  therefore  probably  stood 
somewhere  near  the  Aventine  ; but  its  exact  site 
cannot  be  determined.  It  seems  probable,  as  Preller 
remarks,  that  it  may  have  derived  its  name  from 
being  a complex  of  twelve  arched  thoroughfares  like 
the  ’EvvedTroAov  of  the  Pelasgicon  at  Athens. 

Transtiherine  Wall.  — Ancus  Marcius,  as  we 
have  related,  fortified  the  Janiculum,  or  hill  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  commanding  the 
city.  Some  have  concluded  from  Livy  (i.  33: 
“ Janiculum  quoque  adjectum,  non  inopia  locorum, 
sed  ne  quando  ea  arx  hostium  esset.  Id  non  muro 
solum,  sed  etiam  ob  commoditatem  itineris  ponte 
Sublicio  turn  primum  in  Tiberi  facto  conjungi  urbi 
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placuit  ”),  that  a -wall  was  built  from  the  fortress 
on  the  top  of  the  hill  down  to  the  river,  but  the 
construction  of  conjtmgi  in  this  passage  may  be  a 
zeugma.  It  seems  strange  that  Ancus  should  have 
built  a wall  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  when  there 
was  yet  none  on  the  left  bank  ; and  it  is  remarkable 
that  Dionysius  (iii.  45),  in  describing  the  fortification 
of  the  Janiculum,  makes  no  mention  of  a wall,  nor  do 
we  hear  of  any  gates  on  this  side  except  that  of  the 
fortress  itself.  The  existence  of  a wall,  moreover, 
seems  hardly  consistent  with  the  accounts  which  we 
have  already  given  from  the  same  author  of  the  de- 
fenceless state  of  the  city  on  that  side.  Niebuhr 
{Hist.  i.  p.  396)  rejected  the  notion  of  a wall,  as 
utterly  erroneous,  but  unfortunately  neglected  to 
give  the  proofs  by  which  he  had  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion. The  passage  from  Appian  (KAaiiSioi/  S’ 
’'A-mriov  TeixotpoAaKOWTO  rrjs  ’Pcoggs 

Thv  \6(pou  rhv  KaXovgevov  ’IdvovKXov  ev  wore  ira- 
Oovra  v<p’  eavTou  Trjs  evepyealas  ava/xygaas  6 
Mdpios,  is  r^v  iroXiv  iai^XOev,  viraroixO^io^VS  auT^ 
TTvXris,  B.C.  i.  68)  which  Becker  (p.  182,  note) 
seems  to  regard  as  decisive  proves  little  or  nothing 
for  the  earlier  periods  of  the  city  ; and,  even  had 
there  been  a wall,  the  passing  it  would  not  have 
afforded  an  entrance  into  the  city,  properly  so  called. 

II.  Walls  and  Gates  of  Aurelian  and 
Honorius. 

In  the  repairs  of  the  wall  by  Honorius  all  the 
gates  of  Aurelian  vanished ; hence  it  is  impossible  to 
say  with  confidence  that  any  part  of  Aurelian’s  wall 
remains ; and  we  must  consider  it  as  represented  by 
that  of  Honorius.  Procopius  {B.  G.  iii.  24)  asserts 
that  Totila  destroyed  all  the  gates ; but  this  is  dis- 
proved by  the  inscriptions  still  existing  over  the 
Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  as  well  as  over  the  closed  arch  of 
the  Porta  Maggiore  ; and  till  the  time  of  Pope  Urban 
VIII.  the  same  inscription  might  be  read  over  the 
Ostiensis  (P.  S.  Paolo')  and  the  ancient  Portuensis. 
It  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  these  inscriptions  should 
have  been  preserved  over  restored  gates.  The  only  no- 
tice respecting  any  of  the  gates  of  Aurelian  on  which 
we  can  confidently  rely  is  the  account  given  by  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  (xvii.  4.  § 14)  of  the  carrying  of 
the  Egyptian  obelisk,  which  Constantins  II.  erected  in 
the  Circus  Maximus,  through  the  Porta  Ostiensis. 
It  may  be  assumed,  however,  that  their  situation 
was  not  altered  in  the  new  works  of  Honorius.  By 
far  the  greater  part  of  these  gates  exist  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  though  some  of  them  are  now  walled  up, 
and  in  most  cases  the  ancient  name  has  been  changed 
for  a modern  one.  Hence  the  problem  is  not  so 
much  to  discover  the  sites  of  the  ancient  gates  as 
the  ancient  names  of  those  still  existing;  and  these 
do  not  admit  of  much  doubt,  with  the  exception  of 
the  gates  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city. 

Procopius,  the  principal  authority  respecting  the 
gates  in  the  Aurelian  (or  Honorian)  wall,  enum.e- 
rates  14  principal  ones,  or  iroXai,  and  mentions 
some  smaller  ones  by  the  name  of  TrvXiSes  (P.  G. 
i.  19).  The  distinction,  however,  between  these 
two  appellations  is  not  very  clear.  To  judge  from 
their  present  appeai-ance,  it  was  not  determined  by 
the  size  of  the  gates;  and  we  find  the  Pinciana  in- 
differently called  TTvXis  and  ttuAtj.  (Urlichs,  Class. 
Mus.  vol.  iii.p.  196.)  The  conjecture  of  Nibby  {Mura, 
d’c.  p.  317)  may  perhaps  be  correct,  that  the  -nvXai 
were  probably  those  which  led  to  the  great  high- 
ways. The  unknown  writer  called  the  Anonymus 
Einsiedlensis,  who  tlourishod  about  the  beginning  of 
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the  ninth  century,  also  mentions  14  gates,  and  in- 
cludes the  Pinciana  among  them ; but  his  account 
is  not  clear. 

Unlike  Servius,  Aurelian  did  not  consider  the  Tiber 
a sufficient  protection;  and  his  walls  were  extended 
along  its  banks  from  places  opposite  to-the  spots  wh'ei  e 
the  walls  which  he  built  from  the  Janiculum  began 
on  the  further  shore.  The  wall  which  skirted  the 
Campus  Martius  is  considered  to  have  commenced 
not  far  from  the  Palazzo  Farnese,  from  remains  of 
v/alls  on  the  right  bank,  supposed  to  have  belonged 
to  those  of  the  Janiculum;  but  all  traces  of  walls 
on  the  left  bank  have  vanished  beneath  the  build- 
ings of  the  new  town.  It  would  appear  that  the 
wails  on  the  right  and  left  banks  were  connected 
by  means  of  a bridge  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Ponte  Sisto  — which  thus  contributed  to  form  part 
of  the  defences;  since  the  arches  being  secured  by 
means  of  chains  drawn  before  them,  or  by  other 
contrivances,  would  prevent  an  enemy  from  passing 
through  them  in  boats  into  the  interior  of  the  city: 
and  it  is  in  this  manner  that  Procopius  describes 
Belisarius  as  warding  off  the  attacks  of  the  Goths 
{B.  G.  i.  19). 

From  this  point,  along  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Campus  Martius,  and  as  far  as  the  Porta  Flaminia, 
the  walls  appear,  with  the  exception  of  some  small 
posterns  mentioned  by  the  Anonymous  of  Einsiedlen  to 
have  had  only  one  gate,  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned 
by  Procopius  under  the  name  of  Port*.  Aurelia 
{B.  G.  i.  c.  19,  22, 28) ; though  he  seems  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  its  later  name  of  Porta  Sti  Petri, 
by  which  it  is  called  by  the  Anonymous  {Ih.  iii.  36). 
It  stood  on  the  left  bank,  opposite  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Pons  Aelius  {Ponte  di  S.  Angelo),  leading  to 
the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian.  The  name  of  Aurelia 
is  found  only  in  Procopius,  and  is  somewhat  puz- 
zling, since  there  was  another  gate  of  the  same  name 
in  the  Janiculum,  spanning  the  Via  Aurelia,  which, 
however,  is  called  by  Procopius  {Ib.  i.  18)  by  its 
modern  name  of  Pancratiana  ; whilst  on  the  other 
hand  the  Anonymous  appears  strangely  enough  to 
know  it  only  by  its  ancient  appellation  of  Aurelia. 
The  gate  by  the  bridge,  of  which  no  trace  now  re- 
mains, may  possibly  have  derived  its  name  from  a 
Nova  Via  Aurelia  (Gruter,  Inscr.  cccclvii.  6),  which 
passed  through  it ; but  there  is  a sort  of  mystery 
hanging  over  it  which  it  is  not  easy  to  clear  up. 
(Becker,  Handb.  p.  196,  and  note.) 

The  next  gate,  proceeding  northwards,  was  the 
Porta  Flaminia,  which  stood  a little  to  the  east  of 
the  present  Porta  del  Popolo,  erected  by  Pope  Pius 
IV.  in  1561.  The  ancient  gate  probably  stood  on 
the  declivity  of  the  Pincian  {ir  Kprj/xvciSei, 

Procop.  B.  G.  i.  23),  as  the  Goths  did  not  attack 
it  from  its  being  difficult  of  access.  Yet  Anasta- 
sius  {Vit.  Gregor  II.)  describes  it  as  exposed  to 
inundations  of  the  Tiber;  whence  Nibby  {Mura, 
§•0.  p.  304)  conjectures  that  its  site  w'as  altered  be- 
tween the  time  of  Procopius  and  Anastasius,  that 
is,  between  the  sixth  and  ninth  centuries.  Nay,  in 
a great  inundation  which  happened  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century,  in  the  pontificate  of 
Adrian  I.,  the  gate  was  carried  away  by  the  flood, 
which  bore  it  as  far  as  the  arch  of  M.  Aurelius, 
then  called  Tres  Faccicellae,  and  situated  in  tlie 
Via  Flaminia,  where  the  street  called  della  Vite  now 
runs  into  tlie  Corso.  {Ib).  The  gate  appears  to  have 
retained  its  ancient  name  of  Flaminia  as  late  as  the 
15th  century,  as  appears  from  a life  of  Martin  V. 
in  Murat ori  {Script.  Her.  Ital.  t.  iii.  pt.  ii.  col. 
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864).  When  it  obtained  its  present  name  cannot 
be  determined  ; its  ancient  one  was  undoubtedly 
derived  from  the  Via  Flaminia,  which  it  spanned 
In  tlie  time  of  Procopius,  and  indeed  long  before, 
the  wall  to  the  east  had  bent  outwards  from  the 
effects  of  the  pressure  of  the  Pincian  hill,  whence  it 
was  called  murm  fractus  or  inclinatus,  just  as  it 
is  now  called  muro  torto.  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  23.) 

The  next  gate,  proceeding  always  to  the  right, 
was  the  Porta  Pinciana,  before  mentioned, 
which  was  already  walled  up  in  the  time  of 
the  Anonymous  of  Einsiedlen.  It  of  course  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  hill  on  which  it  stood. 
Belisarius  had  a house  near  this  gate  (Anastas. 
Silverio,  pp.  104,  106) ; and  either  from  this 
circumstance,  or  from  the  exploits  performed  be- 
fore it  by  Belisarius,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
also  called  Belisaria,  a name  which  actually  occurs 
in  one  or  two  passages  of  Procopius  {B.  G.  i.  18, 
22 ; cf.  Nibby,  My,ra,  <fc.  p.  248).  But  the  Salaria 
seems  to  have  a better  claim  to  this  second  appella- 
tion as  the  gate  which  Belisarius  himself  defended ; 
though  it  is  more  probable  that  there  was  no  such 
name  at  all,  and  that  BeA-tcrapfa  in  the  passages 
cited  is  only  a corruption  of  2a\ap(a.  (Becker, 
de  Hurts,  p.  115;  Urlichs  in  Class.  Hus.  vol.  iii. 
p.  196.) 

Respecting  the  two  gates  lying  between  the  Porta 
Pinciana  and  the  Pi'aetorian  camp  thei’e  can  be  no 
doubt,  as  they  stood  over,  and  derived  their  names 
from,  the  Via  Salaria  and  Via  Nomentana.  In 
earlier  times  both  these  roads  issued  from  the  Porta 
Collina  of  the  Servian  wall ; but  their  divergence  of 
course  rendered  two  gates  necessary  in  a wall  drawn 
with  a longer  radius.  The  Porta  Salaria  still  sub- 
sists with  the  same  name,  although  it  has  undergone  a 
restoration.  Pius  IV.  destroyed  the  Porta  Nomen- 
tana, and  built  in  its  stead  the  present  Porta  Pia. 
The  inscription  on  the  latter  testifies  the  destruction 
of  the  ancient  gate,  the  place  of  which  is  marked 
with  a tablet  bearing  the  date  of  1564.  A little  to 
the  SE.  of  this  gate  are  the  walls  of  the  Castra 
Praetoria,  projecting  considerably  beyond  the  rest  of 
the  line,  as  Aurelian  included  the  camp  in  his  forti- 
fication. The  Porta  Decumana,  though  walled 
up,  is  still  visible,  as  well  as  the  Principales 
on  the  sides. 

The  gates  on  the  eastern  tract  of  the  Aurelian  walls 
have  occasioned  considerable  perplexity.  On  this  side 
of  the  city  four  roads  are  mentioned,  the  Tiburtina, 
Collatina,  Praenestina,  and  Labicana,  and  two  gates, 
the  Porta  Tiburtina  and  Praenestina.  But 
besides  these  gates,  which  are  commonly  thought  to 
correspond  with  the  modern  ones  of  S.  Lorenzo  and 
Porta  Maggiore,  there  is  a gate  close  to  the  Prae- 
torian camp,  about  the  size  of  the  Pinciana,  and  re- 
sembling the  Honorian  gates  in  its  architecture, 
which  has  been  walled  up  from  time  immemorial, 
and  is  hence  called  Porta  Clausa,  or  Porta  Chiusa. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  determining  which  were  the 
ancient  Tiburtina  and  Praenestina.  The  whole 
question  has  been  so  lucidly  stated  by  Mr.  Bunbury 
that  we  cannot  do  better  than  borrow  his  words : 
“ It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  the  two  gates 
known  in  modern  times  as  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo 
and  the  Porta  Maggiore  are  the  same  as  were  ori- 
ginally called  respectively  the  Porta  Tiburtina  and 
Praenestina,  and  that  the  roads  bearing  the  same 
appellations  led  from  them  directly  to  the  important 
towns  from  which  they  derived  their  name.  It  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  they  appear  under  these 
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names  in  the  Anonymus  ; and  a comparison  of  two 
passages  of  Procopius  (5.  G.  i.  19,  lb.  p.  96)  would 
appear  to  lead  us  to  the  same  result.  In  the  former 
of  these  Procopius  speaks  of  the  part  of  the  city 
attacked  by  the  Goths  as  comprising  Jive  gates 
(iruAat),  and  extending  from  the  Flaminian  to  the 
Praenestine.  That  he  did  not  reckon  the  Pinciana 
as  one  of  these  seems  probable,  from  the  care  with 
which,  in  the  second  passage  referred  to,  he  dis- 
tinguishes it  as  a ttuA/s,  or  minor  gate.  Supposing 
the  closed  gate  near  the  Praetorian  camp  to  have  been 
omitted  for  the  same  reason,  we  have  just  the  five  re- 
quired, viz.,  Flaminia,  Salaria,  Nomentana,  Tiburtina 
(^Porta  S.  Lorenzo'),  and  Praenestina  (^Maggiore). 
On  this  supposition  both  these  ancient  ways  (the 
Tiburtina  and  Praenestina)  must  have  issued  origi- 
nally from  the  Esquiline  gate  of  the  Servian  walls. 
Now  we  know  positively  from  Strabo  that  the  Via 
Praenestina  did  so,  as  did  also  a third  road,  the  Via 
Labicana,  which  led  to  the  town  of  that  name,  and 
afterwards  rejoined  the  Via  Latina  at  the  station  called 
Ad  Pictas  (v.  p.  237).  Strabo,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  mention  from  what  gate  the  road  to  Tibur 
issued  in  his  time.  Niebuhr  has  therefore  followed 
Fabretti  and  Piale  in  assuming  that  the  latter  ori- 
ginally proceeded  from  the  Porta  Viminalis,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  agger 
of  Servius,  and  that  it  passed  through  the  walls  of 
Aurelian  by  means  of  a gate  now  blocked  up,  but 
still  extant,  just  at  the  angle  where  those  walls  join 

on  to  the  Castra  Praetoria 

Assuming  this  to  have  been  the  original  Tiburtina, 
Niebuhr  (followed  by  MM.  Bunsen  and  Urlichs) 
considers  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  to  have  been  the 
Praenestina,  and  the  Porta  Maggiore  to  have  been 
the  Labicana;  but  that  when  the  gate  adjoining  the 
Praetorian  camp  was  blocked  up,  the  road  to  Tivoli 
was  transferred  to  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  and  that 
to  Pi-aeneste  to  the  gate  next  in  order,  which  thus 
acquired  the  name  of  Praenestina  instead  of  its 
farmer  one  of  Labicana  {Beschreibung,  i.  p.  657,  seq). 
To  this  suggestion  there  appear  to  be  two  principal 
objections  brought  forward  by  M.  Becker,  neither  of 
which  M.  Urlichs  has  answered : the  first,  that,  sup- 
posing the  Via  Tiburtina  to  have  been  so  transferred, 
which  taken  alone  might  be  probable  enough,  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  Via  Praenestina 
should  have  been  also  shifted,  instead  of  the  two 
thenceforth  issuing  together  from  the  same  gate, 
and  diverging  immediately  afterwards;  and  secondly, 
that  there  is  no  authority  for  the  existence  of  such 
a gate  called  the  Labicana  at  all.  The  passage  of 
Strabo,  already  cited,  concerning  the  Via  Labicana, 
certainly  seems  to  imply  that  that  road  in  his  time 
separated  from  the  Praenestina  immediately  after 
leaving  the  Esquiline  gate;  but  there  is  no  impro- 
bability in  the  suggestion  of  M.  Becker,  that  its 
course  was  altered  at  the  time  of  the  construction  of 
the  new  walls,  whether  under  Aurelian  or  Honorius, 
in  order  to  avoid  an  unnecessary  increase  of  the 
number  of  gates.  Many  such  changes  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  principal  roads  may  have  taken  place 
at  that  time,  of  which  we  have  no  account,  and  on 
which  it  is  impossible  to  speculate.  Westphal,  in 
his  Romische  CampagneQg.  78),  has  adopted  nearly 
the  same  view  of  the  case:  but  he  considers  the  Via 
Labicana  to  have  originally  had  a gate  assigned  to 
it,  which  was  afterwards  walled  up,  and  the  road 
carried  out  of  the  same  gate  with  the  Via  Praenes- 
tina. The  only  real  difficulty  in  the  oi'dinary  view 
of  the  subject,  supported  by  M.  Becker,  appears  to 
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be  that,  if  the  Via  Tiburtina  always  issued  from  the 
Porta  S.  Lorenzo^  we  have  no  road  to  assign  to  the 
now  closed  gate  adjoining  the  Praetorian  camp,  nor 
yet  to  the  Porta  Viminalis  of  the  Servian  walls,  a 
circumstance  certainly  remarkable,  as  it  seems  un- 
likely, that  such  an  opening  should  have  been  made 
in  the  agger  without  absolute  necessity.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  that  gate 
prior  to  the  time  of  Strabo  would  lead  one  to  suspect 
that  it  was  not  one  of  the  principal  outlets  of  the 
city : and  a passage  from  Ovid,  quoted  by  M.  Becker, 
certainly  affords  some  presumption  that  the  road 
from  Tibur,  in  ancient  times,  actually  entered  the 
city  by  the  Porta  Esquiliua  (^Fast.  v.  684).  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  most  important,  perhaps  the  only 
important,  point  of  the  question ; for  if  the  change  in 
the  names  had  already  taken  place  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Procopius,  which  Niebuhr  himself  seems 
disposed  to  acknowledge,  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  inquire  whether  the  gates  had  borne  the  same 
appellations  during  the  short  interval  from  Honorius 
to  Justinian”  (Class.  Mus.  vol.  iii.  p.  .369,  seq.). 

The  Porta  Tiburtina  (S.  Lorenzo')  is  built  near 
an  arch  of  the  Aquae  Marcia,  Tepula,  and  Julia, 
which  here  flow  over  one  another  in  three  different 
canals.  The  arch  of  the  gate  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  aqueduct,  but  the  latter  is  encumbered 
with  rubbish,  and  therefore  appears  very  low,  whilst 
the  gate  is  built  on  the  rubbish  itself.  As  the  in- 
scription on  it  appeared  on  several  of  the  other 
gates,  we  shall  here  insert  it : S.P.CI.R.  Impp.  DD. 
NN.  invictissimis  principibus  Arcadio  et  Honorio 
victorihus  et  triumphatoribus  semper  Angg.  ob  in- 
stauratos  urbis  aeternae  muros  portas  ac  turres 
egestis  immensis  ruderibus  ex  suggestione  V.C.  et 
inlustris  comitis  et  magistri  utriusqtie  militiae  FI. 
Stilichonis  ad  perpetuitatem  nominis  eorum  simu- 
lacra constituit  curante  FI.  Macrobio  Longiniano 
V.C  Praef.  Urbi  D.  N.  M.  Q.  eorum.  In  like 
manner  the  magnificent  double  arch  of  the  Aqua 
Claudia  and  Anio  Novus,  which  flow  over  it,  was 
converted  into  the  Porta  Praenestina  (Maggiore). 
The  right  arch,  from  the  city  side,  is  walled  up, 
and  concealed  on  the  outside  by  the  Honorian  wall. 
Just  beyond  the  gate  is  the  curious  tomb  of 
Eurysaces,  the  baker,  sculptured  with  the  instru- 
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ments  of  his  trade,  which  was  brought  to  light  in 
1838,  by  the  pulling  down  of  a tower  which  had 
been  built  over  it  in  the  middle  ages.  Over  the 
closed  Honorian  arch  was  the  same  inscription  as 
over  the  Porta  Tiburtina.  On  the  aqueduct  are 
three  inscriptions,  which  name  Claudius  as  its 
builder,  and  Vespasian  and  Titus  as  its  restorers. 
The  gate  had  several  names  in  the  middle  ages. 

Hence  the  wall  follows  for  some  distance  the  line 
of  the  Aqua  Claudia,  till  it  reaches  its  easternmost 
point ; when,  turning  to  the  S.  and  W.,  and  em- 
bracing the  curve  of  what  is  commonly  called  the 
Amphitheatrum  Castrense,  it  reaches  the  ancient 
Porta  Asinaria,  now  replaced  by  the  Porta  di  S. 
Giovanni,  built  a little  to  the  E.  of  it  in  1574,  by 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  It  derived  its  name  from 
spanning  the  Via  Asinaria  (Festus,  p.  282,  Mull.), 
and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Procopius.  (B.  G. 
i.  14,  iii.  20,  &c.)  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called 
Lateranensis  from  the  neighbouring  palace  of  the 
Lateral!. 

After  this  gate  we  find  another  mentioned,  which 
has  entirely  vanished.  The  earliest  notice  of  it 
appears  in  an  epistle  of  Gregory  the  Great  (ix.  69), 
by  whom  it  is  called  Porta  Metronis  ; whilst  by 
Martinus  Polonus  it  is  styled  Porta  Metroni  or 
Metronii,  and  by  the  Anonymous,  Metrovia.  (Nibby, 
Mura,  ^c.  p.  365.)  It  was  probably  at  or  near 
the  point  where  the  Marrana  (Aqua  Crabra)  now 
flows  into  the  town.  (Nibby,  1.  c. ; Piale,  Porte 
Merid.  p.  11.) 

The  two  next  gates  were  the  Porta  Latina  and 
Porta  Appia,  standing  over  the  roads  of  those 
names,  which,  as  we  have  before  said,  diverged  from 
one  another  at  a little  distance  outside  the  Porta 
Capena,  for  which,  therefore,  these  gates  were  sub- 
stitutes. The  Porta  Latina  is  now  walled  up,  and 
the  road  to  Tusculum  (Frascati)  leads  out  of  the 
Porta  S.  Giovanni  The  Porta  Appia,  which  still 
retained  its  name  during  the  middle  ages,  but  is 
now  called  Porta  di  S.  Sebastiano,  from  the  church 
situated  outside  of  it,  is  one  of  the  most  considerable 
of  the  gates,  from  the  height  of  its  towers,  though 
the  arch  is  not  of  fine  proportions.  Nibby  considers 
it  to  be  posterior  to  the  Gothic  War,  and  of  Byzantine 
architecture,  from  the  Greek  inscriptions  and  the 
Greek  cross  on  the  key-stone  of  the  arch.  (Mura, 
(fc.  p.  370.)  A little  within  it  stands  the  so- 
called  arch  of  Drusus. 

A little  farther  in  the  line  of  wall  to  the  W.  stands 
an  arched  gate  of  brick,  ornamented  with  half  co- 
lumns, and  having  a heavy  architrave.  The  Via 
Ardeatina  (Fest.  p.  282,  Miill.)  proceeded  through 
it,  which  issued  from  the  Porta  Raudusculana  of  the 
Servian  walls.  (Nibby,  p.  201,  seq.)  We  do  not  find 
this  gate  named  in  any  author,  and  it  was  probably 
walled  up  at  a very  early  period.  The  last  gate  on 
this  side  is  the  Porta  Ostiensis,  now  called  Porta 
di  S.  Paolo,  from  the  celebrated  basilica  about  a mile 
outside  of  it,  now  in  course  of  reconstruction  in  the 
most  splendid  manner.  The  ancient  name  is  men- 
tioned by  Amrnianus  Marcellinus  (xvii.  4),  but  that 
of  S.  Pauli  appears  as  early  as  the  sixth  century. 
(Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  36.)  It  had  two  arches,  of  which 
the  second,  though  walled  up,  is  still  visible  from 
the  side  of  the  town,  though  hidden  from  without 
by  a tower  built  before  it.  Close  to  it  is  the 
pyramid,  or  tomb,  of  Cestius,  one  of  the  few  monu- 
ments of  the  Republic.  It  is  built  into  the  wall. 
From  this  point  the  walls  ran  to  the  river,  inclosing 
Monte  Testaccio,  and  then  northwards  along  its 
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b;inks,  till  they  reached  the  point  opposite  to  the 
walls  of  the  Janiculum.  Of  this  last  portion  only 
a few  fragments  are  now  visible. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber  only  a few  traces 
of  the  ancient  wall  remain,  which  extended  lower 
down  the  stream  than  the  modern  one.  Not  far 
from  the  river  lay  the  Porta  Portuensis,  which 
Urban  VIII.  destroyed  in  order  to  build  the  present 
Porta  Portese.  This  gate,  like  the  Ostiensis  and 
Praenestina,  had  two  arches,  and  the  same  inscrip- 
tion as  that  over  the  Tiburtina.  From  this  point 
the  wall  proceeded  to  the  height  of  the  Janicu- 
lum, where  stood  the  Porta  Aurelia,  so  named 
after  the  Via  Aurelia  (vetus)  which  issued  from  it. 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  its  modern  name 
(Porta  di  S.  Pancrazio)  was  in  use  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Procopius  ; yet  the  ancient  one  is  found  in  the 
Anonymous  of  Einsiedlen,  and  even  in  the  Liber  de 
Mirabilibm.  The  walls  then  again  descended  in  a 
NE.direction  to  the  river,  to  the  point  opposite  to  that 
whence  we  commenced  this  description,  or  between 
the  Farnese  Palace  and  Ponte  Sisto.  It  is  singular 
that  we  do  not  find  any  gate  mentioned  in  this  portion 
of  wall,  and  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  there  should 
have  been  no  exit  towards  the  Vatican.  Yet  neither 
Procopius  (B.  G.  i.  19,  23)  nor  the  writers  of  the 
middle  ages  recognise  any.  We  find,  indeed,  a 
Transtiberine  gate  mentioned  by  Spartianus  (Sever. 
19)  as  built  by  Septimius  Severus,  and  named  after 
him  (Septimiana)  ; but  it  is  plain  that  this  could 
not  have  been,  originally  at  least,  a city  gate,  as 
there  were  no  walls  at  this  part  in  the  time  of 
Severus.  Becker  conjectures  (de  Muris,  p.  129, 
Ilandb.  p.  214)  that  it  was  an  archway  belonging 
to  some  building  erected  by  Severus,  and  that  it 
was  subsequently  built  into  the  wall  by  Aurelius  or 
Honorius ; of  the  probability  of  which  conjecture, 
seeing  that  it  is  never  once  mentioned  by  any 
author,  the  reader  must  judge. 

III.  The  Capitol. 

In  attempting  to  describe  this  prominent  feature  in 
the  topography  of  Rome,  we  are  arrested  on  the 
threshold  by  a dispute  respecting  it  which  has  long 
prevailed  and  still  continues  to  prevail,  and  upon 
which,  before  proceeding  any  further,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  declare  our  opinion.  W e have  before  de- 
scribed the  Capitoline  hill  as  presenting  three  natural 
divisions,  namely,  two  summits,  one  at  its  NE.  and 
the  other  at  its  SW.  extremity,  with  a depression 
between  them,  thus  forming  what  is  commonly  called 
a saddle-back  hill.  Now  the  point  in  dispute  is, 
which  of  these  summits  was  the  Capitol,  and  which 
the  Arx?  The  unfortunate  ambiguity  with  which 
these  terms  are  used  by  the  ancient  writens,  will,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  prevent  the  possibility  of  ever  ar- 
riving at  any  complete  and  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  question.  Hence  the  conflicting  opinions 
which  have  prevailed  upon  the  subject,  and  which 
have  given  rise  to  two  different  schools  of  topo- 
graphers, generally  characterised  at  present  as  the 
German  and  the  Italian  school.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
third  class  of  writers,  who  hold  that  both  the  Capitol 
and  Arx  occupied  the  same,  or  SW.  summit;  but 
this  evidently  absurd  theory  has  now  so  few  ad- 
herents that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  examine  it. 
The  most  conspicuous  scholars  of  the  German  school 
are  Niebuhr,  and  his  followers  Bunsen,  Becker, 
Preller,  and  others;  and  these  hold  that  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  w’as  seated  on  the  SW.  summit 
of  the  hill.  The  Italian  view,  which  is  directly 
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contrary  to  this,  was  nrst  brought  into  vogue  by 
Nardini  in  the  last  century,  and  has  since  been  held 
by  most  Italian  scholars  and  topographers.  It  is 
not,  however,  so  exclusively  Italian  but  that  it  has 
been  adopted  by  some  distinguished  German  scholars, 
among  whom  may  be  named  Gbttling,  and  Braun, 
the  present  accomplished  Secretary  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  at  Rome. 

Every  attempt  to  determine  this  question  must 
now  rest  almost  exclusively  on  the  interpretation  of 
passages  in  ancient  authors  relating  to  the  Capitoline 
hill,  and  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them; 
and  the  decision  must  depend  on  the  preponderance 
of  probability  on  a comparison  of  these  inferences. 
Hence  the  great  importance  of  attending  to  a strict 
interpretation  of  the  expressions  used  by  the  classical 
writers  will  be  at  once  apparent;  and  we  shall  there- 
fore preface  the  following  inquiry  by  laying  down  a 
few  general  rules  to  guide  our  researches. 

Preller,  who,  in  an  able  paper  published  in  Schneide- 
win’s  Philologtis,  vol.  i.,  has  taken  a very  moderate 
and  candid  view  of  the  question,  consoles  himself  and 
those  who  with  him  hold  the  German  side,  by  re- 
marking that  no  passage  can  be  produced  from  an 
ancient  and  trustworthy  writer  in  which  Capitolium 
is  used  as  the  name  of  the  whole  hill.  But  if 
the  question  turns  on  this  point — and  to  a great 
extent  it  certainly  does  — such  passages  may  be 
readily  produced.  To  begin  with  Varro,  who  was 
both  an  ancient  and  a trustworthy  w’liter.  In 
a passage  where  he  is  expressly  describing  the  hills 
of  Rome,  and  which  will  therefore  admit  neither  of 
misapprehension  ’ nor  dispute,  Varro  says:  “ Septi- 
montium  nominatum  ab  tot  montibus,  quos  postea 
urbs  muris  comprehendit.  E quis  Capitolium  dictum, 
quod  hie,  quom  fundainenta  foderenlur  aedis  Jovis, 
caput  humanum  dicitur  inveiitum.  Hie  mons  ante 
Tarpius  dictus,”  &c.  (A.A.  v.  § 41,  Miill.)  Here 
Capitolium  can  signify  nothing  but  the  Capitoline 
hill,  just  as  Palatium  in  § 53  signifies  the  Palatine. 
In  like  manner  Tacitus,  in  his  description  of  the 
Romulean  pomoerium  before  cited : “ Forumque  Ro- 
manum  et  Capitolium  non  a Roinulo  sed  a Tito  Tatio 
additum  urbi  credidere  ” (Ann.  xii.  24),  where  it 
would  be  absurd  to  restrict  the  meaning  of  Capito- 
lium to  the  Capitol  properly  so  called,  for  Tatius 
dwelt  on  the  Arx.  So  Livy  in  his  narrative  of  the 
exploit  of  Horatius  Codes : “ Si  transitum  a tergo 
reliquissent,  jam  plus  hostium  in  Palatio  Capi- 
tolioque,  quam  in  Janiculo,  fore”  (ii.  10),  where  its 
union  with  Palatium  shows  that  the  hill  is  meant ; and 
the  same  historian,  in  describing  Romulus  consecrat- 
ing the  spolia  opima  to  Jupiter  Feretrius  a couple  of 
centuries  before  the  Capitoline  temple  was  founded, 
says,  “ in  Capitolium  escendit  ” (i.  10).  The  Greek 
writers  use  rh  KaTnrdjMov  in  the  same  niai;- 
ner:  'Pc«>;u,uAos  gev  t6  HaXdriov  /farcxwv  — Tanos 
de  rb  KairiTcoXiou.  (Dionys.  ii.  50.)  Hence  we  de- 
duce as  a first  general  rule  that  the  term  Capitolium 
is  sometimes  used  of  the  whole  hill. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  whole  hill, 
when  characterised  generally  as  the  Roman  citadel, 
was  also  called  Arx:  “ Atque  ut  ita  munitaarx  cir- 
cumjectu  arduo  et  quasi  circumciso  saxo  niteretur,  ut 
etiam  in  ilia  tempestate  horribili  Gallici  adventus  in- 
columis  atque  Intacta  permanserit.”  (Cic,  Rep.  ii.  6.) 
“ Sp.  Tarpeius  Romanae  praeerat  arci.”  (Liv.  i.  11.) 
But  there  is  no  need  to  multiply  examples  on  this 
head,  which  is  plain  enough. 

But,  thirdly,  we  must  observe  that  though  the 
terms  Capitolium  and  Arx  are  thus  used  generally 
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PL^VN  OF  THE  CAPITOLIXE  HILL. 


A.  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

B.  Temple  of  Juno  Moueta. 

I.  Forum  Trajani. 

2 Sepulcrum  Bibuli. 

3.  Capitoline  Museum. 

4.  S. Pietro  in  Carcere. 

5.  Palazzo  Senatorio. 

6.  Palazzo  de'  Conservatori. 

7.  Arcus  Severi. 

8.  S.  Nicola  de'  Funari. 

9.  Tor  de'  Specchi. 

10.  S.  Andrea  in  Vincis. 

11.  Palazzo  Cafarelli. 


12.  Monte  Caprino. 

13.  S.  Maria  della  Consolaxione. 

14.  Piazza  Montanara, 

15.  Theatrum  Marcelli. 

16.  S.  Omohuono. 

17.  S.  Maria  in  Porticu. 

18.  S.  Salvatore  in  Statera. 
a a.  Via  di  Macel  de'  Corvi. 
b b.  Salita  di  Marforio. 

c c.  Via  della  Pedacchia. 
d d.  Via  della  Bufola. 
e e.  Via  di  Monte  Tarpeo. 


to  signify  the  whole  hill,  they  are  nevertheless  fre- 
quently employed  in  a stricter  sense  to  denote  re- 
spectively one  of  its  summits,  or  rather,  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  and  the  opposite  summit;  and 
in  this  manner  they  are  often  found  mentioned  as 
two  separate  localities  opposed  to  one  another : “ De 
arce  capta  Capitolioque  occupato  — nuntii  veniunt.” 
(Liv.  hi.  18.)  “ Est  autem  etiam  aedes  Vejovis 

Komae  inter  arcem  et  Capitolium.”  (Cell.  N.  A.  v. 


12.)  On  this  point  also  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
examples,  if  it  were  necessary. 

The  preceding  passages,  which  have  been  pur- 
posely selected  from  prose  writers,  suffice  to  show 
how  loosely  the  terms  Arx  and  Capitolium  were  em- 
ployed; and  if  we  were  to  investigate  the  language 
of  the  poets,  we  should  find  the  question  still  further 
embarrassed  by  the  introduction  of  the  ancient  names 
of  the  hill,  such  as  Mons  Tarpeius,  Eupes  Tarpeia 
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c^c.,  which  are  often  used  without  any  precise  signi- 
fication. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  we  shall  proceed 
to  examine  the  question  as  to  which  summit  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Capitoline  temple.  And  as  sevei’al 
arguments  have  been  adduced  by  Becker  {Handh. 
pp.  387 — 395)  in  favour  of  the  SW.  summit,  which 
he  deems  to  be  of  such  force  and  cogency  as  “ com- 
pletely to  decide”  the  question,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  examine  them  seriatim,  before  we  proceed  to  state 
our  own  opinion.  They  are  chiefly  drawn  from  nar- 
ratives of  attempts  to  surprise  or  storm  the  Capitol, 
and  the  first  on  the  list  is  the  well-known  story  of 
Herdonius,  as  related  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnas- 
sus (x.  14)  ; “ Herdonius,”  says  Becker,  “ lands 
by  night  at  the  spot  where  the  Capitol  lies,  and 
where  the  hill  is  not  the  distance  of  a stadium  from 
the  river,  and  therefore  manifestly  opposite  to  its 
western  point.  He  forces  a passage  through  the 
Carmental  gate,  which  lay  on  this  side,  ascends  the 
height,  and  seizes  the  fortress  (^<ppovpioi/).  Hence  he 
presses  forwards  still  farther  to  the  neighbouring 
citadel,  of  which  he  also  gains  possession.  This 
narrative  alone  suffices  to  decide  the  question,  since 
the  Capitol  is  expressly  mentioned  as  being  next  to 
the  river,  and  the  Carmental  gate  near  it : and  since 
the  band  of  Herdonius,  after  taking  possession  of  the 
w'estern  height,  proceeds  to  the  adjoining  citadel” 
(p.  388). 

In  this  interpretation  of  the  narrative  some  things 
are  omitted  which  are  necessary  to  the  proper  under- 
standing of  it,  and  others  are  inserted  which  are  by 
no  means  to  be  found  there.  Dionysius  does  not  say 
that  Herdonius  landed  at  the  spot  where  the  Capitol 
lies,  and  where  the  hill  is  only  a stade  from  the 
river,  but  that  he  landed  at  that  part  of  Rome 
where  the  Capitoline  hill  is,  at  the  distance  of  not 
quite  a stade  from  the  river.  Secondly,  Becker 
assumes  that  (ppovpiov  is  the  Capitol,  or,  as  he  calls 
it,  by  begging  the  w’hole  question,  “ the  western 
height.”  But  his  greatest  misrepresentation  arises 
from  omitting  to  state  that  Dionysius,  as  his  text 
stands,  describes  the  Carmental  gate  as  left  open  in 
pursuance  of  some  divine  or  oracular  command  (xard 
Ti  ^e(T(paTov')\  whereas  Becker’s  words  (“er  dringt 
durch  das  Carmentalische  Thor”)  would  lead  the 
reader  to  believe  that  the  passage  w^as  forced  by 
Herdonius.  Now  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Porta 
Carmentalis  w'as  one  of  the  city  gates;  and  it  is  im- 
.possibleTo  believe  that  the  Romans  were  so  besotted, 
or  rather  in  such  a state  of  idiotcy,  that,  after  build- 
ing a huge  stone  wall  round  their  city  at  great  ex- 
pense and  trouble,  they  should  leave  one  of  their 
gates  open,  and  that  too  without  a guard  upon  it  ; 
thus  rendering  all  their  elaborate  defences  useless 
and  abortive.  We  have  said  without  a guard,  be- 
cause it  appears  from  the  narrative  that  the  first 
obstacle  encountered  by  Herdonius  was  the  (ppovpiov, 
which  according  to  Becker  was  the  Capitol;  so  that 
he  must  have  passed  through  the  Vicus  Jugarius, 
over  the  forum,  and  ascended  the  Clivus  Capitolinus 
without  interruption.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
Dionysius  could  not  have  intended  the  Carmental 
gate,  since  he  makes  it  an  entrance  not  to  the  city 
but  to  the  Capitol  (lepal  nvAai  rod  KaTrtTwAi'ou) ; 
and  that  he  regarded  it  as  seated  upon  an  eminence, 
is  plain  from  the  expression  that  Herdonius  made  his 
men  ascend  through  it  {avaSiSdaas  r^u  SovapLu). 
The  text  of  Dionysius  is  manifestly  corrupt  or  inter- 
polated ; which  fui-ther  appears  from  the  fact  that 
when  he  was  describing  the  real  Carmental  gate 
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(i.  32),  he  used  the  adjective  form  Kap/xeurls  (wapd 
rais  Kap/xevr'io-i  TruAats),  whilst  in  the  present  in- 
stance he  is  made  to  use  the  form  Kapfxivrivos.  Her- 
donius must  have  landed  helowihe  line  of  wall  running 
from  the  Capitoline  to  the  river,  where,  as  the  wall 
was  not  continued  along  its  banks,  he  would  have 
met  with  no  obstruction.  And  this  was  evidently 
the  reason  why  he  brought  down  his  men  in  boats ; 
for  if  the  Carmental  gate  had  been  always  left  open 
it  would  have  been  better  for  him  to  have  marched 
overland,  and  thus  to  have  avoided  the  protracted 
and  hazardous  operation  of  landing  his  men.  It  is 
clear,  as  Preller  has  pointed  out  (Schneidewin’s  Phi- 
lologus  i.  p.  85,  note),  that  Dionysius,  or  rather  per- 
haps his  transcribers  or  editors,  has  here  confounded 
the  Porta  Carmentalis  with  the  Porta  Pandana, 
which,  as  w^e  have  before  seen,  was  seated  on  the 
Capitoline  hill,  and  always  left  open,  for  there 
could  hardly  have  been  two  gates  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  Porta  Pandana,  as  we  have  already  said, 
was  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Varro  ( L.  L.  v. 
§ 42,  Miill.),  and  was  in  fact  the  entrance  to  the 
ancient  fort  or  castellum  — the  (ppovpiov  of  Diony- 
sius — which  guarded  the  approach  to  the  Capitoline 
hill,  of  course  on  its  E.  side,  or  towards  the  forum, 
where  alone  it  was  accessible.  Thus  Solinus:  “ lidein 
(Herculis  comites)  et  montemCapitolinum  Saturnium 
nominarunt,  Castelii  quoque,  quod  excitaverunt,  por- 
tam  Satui  niam  appellaverunt,  quae  postmodum  Pan- 
dana vocitata  est”(i.  13).  We  also  learn  from 
Festus,  who  mentions  the  same  castrum,  or  fort, 
that  it  was  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
Clivus  Capitolinus.  “ Saturnii  quoque  dicebantur, 
qui  castnim  in  imo  clivo  Capitolino  incolebant’' 
(p.  322,  Mull.).  This,  then,  was  the  (ppovpiov  first 
captured  by  Herdonius,  and  not,  as  Becker  supposes, 
the  Capitol : and  hence,  as  that  writer  says,  he  pressed 
on  to  the  western  height,  which,  however,  was  not 
the  Capitol  but  the  Arx.  When  Dionysius  says  of 
the  latter  that  it  adjoined,  or  was  connected  with,  the 
Capitolium,  this  was  intended  for  his  Greek  readers, 
who  would  otherwise  have  supposed,  from  the  fashion 
of  their  own  cities,  that  the  Arx  or  Acropolis  formed 
quite  a separate  hill. 

The  story  of  Herdonius,  then,  instead  of  being 
“ alone  decisive,”  and  which  Becker  ( Warnung,  pp. 
43, 44)  called  upon  Braun  and  Preller  to  explain,  bew 
fore  they  ventured  to  say  a word  more  on  the  subject, 
proves  absolutely  nothing  at  all ; and  -we  pass  on  to 
the  next,  that  of  Pontius  Cominius  and  the  Gauls. 
“ The  messenger  climbs  the  rock  at  the  spot  nearest 
the  river,  by  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  where  the 
Gauls,  who  had  observed  his  footsteps,  afterwards 
make  the  same  attempt.  It  is  from  this  spot  that 
Manlius  casts  them  down  ” (p.  389).  This  is  a fair 
representation  of  the  matter;  but  the  question  le- 
mains,  when  the  messenger  had  clomb  the  rock  was 
he  in  the  Capitol  or  in  the  Arx  ? The  passages 
quoted  as  decisive  in  favour  of  the  former  are  the 
following  : “ Inde  (Cominius)  qua  proximum  fuit 
a ripa,  per  praeruptum  eoque  neglectum  hostium 
custodiae  saxum  in  Capitolium  evadit.”  (Liv.  v.  46.) 
“ Galli,  seu  vestigio  notato  humano,  sen  sua  sponte 
animadverso  ad  Carmentis  saxorum  adscensu  aequo 
— in  summum  evasere”  (76.47).  Now,  it  is  plain, 
that  in  the  former  of  these  passages  Livy  means 
the  Capitoline  hill,  and  not  the  Capitol  strictly  so 
called ; since,  in  regard  to  a small  space,  like  the 
Capitol  Proper^  it  would  be  a useless  and  absurd 
distinction,  if  it  lay,  and  was  known  to  lie,  next  the 
river,  to  say  that  Cominius  mounted  it  ‘‘  where  it 
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was  nearest  to  the  river.  “Cuminius  in  Capitolium 
evadit”  is  here  equivalent  to  “Romulus  in  Capi- 
tolium escendit,”  in  a passage  before  cited.  (Liv. 
i.  10.)  Kenee,  to  mark  the  spot  more  precisely, 
the  historian  inserts  “ad  Carmentis”  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter.  There  is  nothing  in  the  other  autho- 
rities cited  in  Becker’s  note  (no.  750)  which  yields 
a conclusion  either  one  way  or  the  other.  We  might, 
with  far  superior  justice,  quote  the  following  passage 
of  Cicero,  which  we  have  adduced  on  another  occa- 
sion, to  prove  that  the  attempt  of  the  Gauls  was  on 
the or  citadel:  “ Atque  ut  ita  inunita  Arx  cir- 
cumjectu  arduo  et  quasi  circumciso  saxo  niteretur, 
ut  etiam  in  ilia  tempestate  horribili  Gallici  adventus 
iucolumis  atque  Intacta  permanserit  ” (Z>e  Rep.  ii. 
6).  But,  though  we  hold  that  the  attempt  was 
really  on  the  Arx,  we  are  nevertheless  of  opinion  that 
Cicero  here  uses  the  word  only  in  its  general  sense, 
and  thus  as  applicable  to  the  whole  hill,  just  as  Livy 
uses  Capitolium  in  the  preceding  passage.  Hence, 
Mr.  Bunbury  (^Class.  Mus.vol.  iv.  p.  430)  and  M. 
Freller  (1.  c.)  have  justly  regarded  this  narrative  as 
affording  no  evidence  at  all,  although  they  are  ad- 
herents of  the  German  theory.  We  may  further 
observe,  that  the  house  of  Manlius  was  on  the  Arx; 
and  though  this  circumstance,  taken  by  itself,  pre- 
sents nothing  decisive,  yet,  in  the  case  of  so  sudden 
a surprise,  it  adds  probability  to  the  view  that  the 
Arx  was  on  the  southern  summit. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  next  illustration,  which  is 
drawn  from  the  account  given  by  Tacitus  of  the 
attack  of  the  Vitellians  on  the  Capitol.  Becker’s 
interpretation  of  this  passage  is  so  full  of  errors,  that 
we  must  follow  him  sentence  by  sentence,  giving,  first 
of  all,  the  original  description  of  Tacitus.  It  runs  as 
follows : “ Cito  agmine  forum  et  imminentia  foi’o 
templa  praetervecti  erigunt  aciein  per  adversum  col- 
lem  usque  ad  priinas  Capitolinae  arcis  fores.  Erant 
antiquitus  portions  in  latere  clivi,dextrae  subeuntibus; 
in  quarum  tectum  egressi  saxis  tegulisque  Vitellianos 
obruebant.  Neque  illis  manus  nisi  gladiis  armatae; 
et  arcessere  tormenta  aut  missilia  tela  longum  vide- 
batur.  Faces  in-  prominentem  porticum  jecere  et 
sequebantur  ignem;  ambustasque  Capitolii  fores 
penetrassent,  ni  Sabinus  revulsas  undique  statuas, 
decora  majorum  in  ipso  aditu  vice  muri  objecisset. 
Turn  diversos  Capitolii  aditus  invadunt,  juxta 
lucum  asyli,  et  qua  Tarpeia  rupes  centum  gradibus 
aditur.  Improvisa  utraque  vis  : propior  atque 
acrior  per  asylum  ingruebat.  Nec  sisti  poterant 
scandentes  per  conjuncta  aedificia,  quae,  ut  in  niulta 
pace,  in  altum  edita  solum  Capitolii  aequabant. 
Hie  ambigitur,  ignem  tectis  oppugnatores  injecerint, 
an  obsessi,  quae  crebrior  fama  est,  quo  nitentes  ac 
progressos  depellerent.  Inde  lapsus  ignis  in  por- 
tions appositas  aedibus  : mox  sustinentes  fastigium 
a(iuilae  vetere  ligno  traxerunt  flammam  aluerant- 
que.  Sic  Capitolium  clausis  foribus  indefeusum  et 
iudireptum  conflagravit.”  {Hist.  iii.  71.) 

“ The  attack,”  says  Becker,  “ is  directed  solely 
against  the  Capitol ; that  is,  the  height  containing 
the  temple,  which  latter  is  burnt  on  the  occasion” 
(p.  390j.  'I'his  is  so  far  from  being  the  case, 
that  the  words  of  Tacitus  would  rather  show  that 
the  attack  was  directed  against  the  Arx.  The 
temple  is  represented  as  having  been  shut  up,  and 
neither  attacked  nor  defended  : “ clausis  foribus, 
indefensum  et  indireptum  conflagravit.”  Such  a 
state  of  things  is  inconceivable,  if,  as  Becker  says, 
the  attack  was  airected  solely  against  the  Capitol, 
lhat  part  ot  the  hill  was  evidently  deserted,  and 
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left  to  its  fate ; the  besieged  had  concentrated  them- 
selves upon  the  Arx,  which  thus  became  the  point 
of  attack.  By  that  unfortunate  ambiguity  in  the 
use  of  the  word  Capitolium,  which  we  have  before 
pointed  out,  we  find  Tacitus  representing  the  gates 
of  the  Capitolium  as  having  been  burnt  (“  ambustas 
que  Capitolii  fores  ”)  which,  if  Capitolium  meant  the 
same  thing  in  the  last  sentence,  would  be  a direct 
contradiction,  as  the  gates  are  there  represented 
as  shut.  But  in  the  first  passage  he  means  the 
gates  of  the  fortification  which  enclosed  the  whole 
summit  of  the  hill ; and  in  the  second  passage 
he  means  the  gates  of  the  temple.  The  mean- 
ing of  Tacitus  is  also  evident  in  another  man- 
ner; for  if  the  Vitellians  were  attacking  the  tem- 
ple itself,  and  burning  its  gates,  they  must  have 
already  gained  a footing  on  the  height,  and  would 
consequently  have  had  no  occasion  to  seek  access  by 
other  routes  — by  the  steps  of  the  Rupes  Tarpeia, 
and  by  the  Lucus  Asyli.  Becker  proceeds  : “ Ta- 
citus calls  this  {i.  e.  the  height  with  the  temple), 
indifferently  Capitolina  Arx  and  Capitolium.”  Tliis 
is  quite  a mistake.  The  Are  Capitolina  may  possibly 
mean  the  whole  summit  of  the  hill ; but  if  it  is  to 
be  restricted  to  one  of  the  two  eminences,  it  means 
the  Arx  proper  rather  than  the  Capitol.  “ The  at- 
tacking party,  it  appears,  first  made  a lodgment  on 
the  Clivus  Capitolinus.  Here  the  portico  on  the 
right  points  distinctly  to  the  SW.  height.  Had 
the  portico  been  to  the  right  of  a person  ascending 
in  the  contrary  direction,  it  would  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  besieged  by  the  street,  who  could  not 
therefore  have  defended  themselves  from  its  roof.” 
If  we  thought  that  this  argument  had  any  value 
we  might  adopt  it  as  our  own  : for  we  also  believe 
that  the  attack  was  directed  against  the  SW.  height, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  the  Arx  was  on  this 
height,  and  not  the  Capitol.  But,  in  fact,  there 
was  only  one  principal  ascent  or  clivus, — that  lead  - 
ing towards  the  western  height ; and  the  only  thing 
worth  remarking  in  Becker’s  observations  is  that 
he  should  have  thought  there  might  be  another 
Clivus  Capitolinus  leading  in  the  opposite  direction. 
We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  the  portico  here 
mentioned  was  probably  that  erected  by  the  great- 
grandson  of  Cn.  Scipio.  (Veil.  Rat.  ii.  3.)  “ As  the 

attack  is  here  fruitless,  the  Vitellians  abandon  it, 
and  make  another  attempt  at  two  different  aj>- 
proaches  (“diversos  aditus”);  at  the  Lucus  A.syii, 
that  is,  on  the  side  where  at  present  the  broad  steps 
lead  from  the  Palazzo  cfe’  Conservatori  to  Monte  Ca- 
prino,  and  again  where  the  Centum  Gradus  led  to 
the  Rupes  Tarpeia.  Whether  these  Centum  Gradus 
are  to  be  placed  by  the  church  of  Sta  Maria  della 
Consolazione,  or  more  westward,  it  is  not  necessaiy 
to  determine  here,  since  that  they  led  to  the  Caf- 
farelli  height  is  undisputed.  On  the  side  of  the 
asylum  {Palazzo  de'  Conservatori)  the  danger  was 
more  pressing.  Where  the  steps  now  lead  to  Monte 
Caprino,  and  on  the  whole  side  of  the  hill,  were 
houses  which  reached  to  its  summit.  These  were 
set  on  fire,  and  the  flames  then  caught  the  adjoining 
portico,  and  lastly  the  temple.” 

Our  chief  objection  to  this  account  is,  its  impossi- 
bility. If  the  Lucus  Asyli  corresponded  to  the  steps  of 
the  present  Palazzo  de'  Conservatori,  which  is  seated 
in  the  depression  between  the  two  summits,  or  pre- 
sent Piazza  del  Campidoglio,  then  the  besiegers 
must  have  forced  the  passage  of  the  Clivus  Capito- 
linus, w hereas  Tacitus  expressly  says  that  tlu'y  were 
repulsed.  Being  repulsed  they  must  have  retreated 
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donmioariSy  and  renewed  the  attempt  at  lower  points ; 
at  the  foot  of  the  Hundred  Steps,  for  instance,  on 
one  side,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lucus  Asyli  on 
another  ; on  both  which  sides  they  again  attempted 
to  mount.  The  Palazzo  d£  Conservatori,  though 
not  the  highest  point  of  the  hill,  is  above  the 
clivus.  Becker,  as  we  have  shown,  has  adopted  the 
strangely  erroneous  opinion  that  the  “ Capitolinae 
arcis  fores  ” belonged  to  the  Capitol  itself  (note 
752),  and  that  consequently  the  Vitellians  were 
storming  it  from  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio  (note 
754).  But  the  portico  from  which  they  were  driven 
back  was  on  the  clivus,  and  consequently  they  could 
not  have  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  or  piazza.  The 
argument  that  the  temple  must  have  been  on  the 
SW.  height,  because  the  Vitellians  attempted  to 
storm  it  by  mounting  the  Centum  Gradus  (Becker, 
Warnung.,  p.  43),  may  be  retorted  by  those  who 
liold  that  the  attack  was  directed  against  the  Arx. 
The  precise  spot  of  the  Lucus  Asyli  cannot  be  indi- 
cated ; but  from  Livy’s  description  of  it,  it  was  evi- 
dently somewhere  on  the  descent  of  the  hill  (“locum 
qui  nunc  septus  descendentihus  inter  duos  lucos  est, 
asylum  aperit,”  i.  8).  It  is  probable,  as  Preller 
supposes  (^Philol.  p.  99),  that  the  “ aditus  juxta 
lucum  Asyli  ” was  on  the  NE.  side  of  the  hill  near 
the  present  arch  of  Severus.  The  Clivus  Asyli  is 
a fiction;  there  was  only  one  clivus  on  the  Capitoline. 

We  have  only  one  more  remark  to  make  on  this 
narrative.  It  is  plain  that  the  fire  broke  out  near 
the  Lucus  Asyli,  and  then  spreading  from  house  to 
house,  caught  at  last  the  front  oi  the  temple.  This 
follows  from  Tacitus’  account  of  the  portico  and  the 
eagles  which  supported  the  fastigium  or  pediment, 
first  catching  fire.  The  back-front  of  the  Capito- 
line temple  was  plain,  apparently  a mere  wall; 
since  Dionysius  (iv.  61)  does  not  say  a single  word 
about  it,  though  he  particularly  describes  the  front 
as  having  a triple  row  of  columns  and  the  sides 
double  rows.  But  as  we  know  that  the  temple 
faced  the  south,  such  an  accident  could  not  have 
happened  except  it  stood  on  the  NE.  height,  or  that 
of  Araceli. 

We  might,  therefore,  by  substituting  Caffarelli 
for  Araceli,  retort  the  triumphant  remark  with  which 
Becker  closes  his  explanation  of  this  passage:  “To 
him,  therefore,  who  would  seek  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
on  the  height  of  Cafarelli,  the  description  of  Ta- 
citus is  in  every  respect  inexplicable.” 

Becker’s  next  argument  in  favour  of  the  W. 
summit  involves  an  equivocation.  It  is,  “ that  the 
temple  was  built  on  that  summit  of  the  hill 
which  bore  the  name  of  Mons  Tarpeius.”  Now 
it  is  notorious  — and  as  we  have  already  esta- 
blished it,  we  need  not  repeat  it  here  — that  before 
the  building  of  the  Capitol  the  whole  hill  was  called 
Mons  Tarpeius.  The  passages  cited  by  Becker  in 
note  755  (Liv.  i.  55;  Dionys.  iii.  69)  mean  nothing 
mure  than  this  ; indeed,  the  latter  expressly  states 
it  (os  [Ad^osj  TOT6  jU€i/  6/coAeiTO  Tapiri}'ios,  vvv  Se 
Karr  ITU) \hf  os').  Capitolium  gradually  became 

the  name  for  the  whole  hill ; but  who  can  believe 
that  the  name  of  Tarpeia  continued  to  be  retained  at 
that  very  portion  of  it  where  the  Capitoline  temple 
was  built  ? The  process  was  evidently  as  follows  : 
the  northern  height,  on  which  the  temple  was  built, 
was  at  first  alone  called  Capitolium.  Gradually  its 
superior  importance  gave  name  to  the  whole  hill  ; 
yet  a-  particular  portion,  the  most  remote  from  the 
temple,  retained  the  primitive  name  of  Rupes  Tar- 
peia. And  thus  Festus  in  a mutilated  fragment,  — 
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not  however  so  mutilated  but  that  the  sense  is  plain 
— “ Noluerunt  funestum  locum  [cum  altera  parte] 
Capitoli  conjungi”  (p.  343),  where  Muller  remarks, 
“ non  multuin  ab  Ursini  supplemento  discedere 
licebit.” 

Becker  then  proceeds  to  argue  that  the  temple  of 
Juno  Moneta  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  house  of 
M.  Manlius  Capitolinus,  which  was  on  the  Arx 
(Liv.  V.  47  ; Plut.  Cam.  36  ; Dion  Cass.  Fr.  31, 
&c.);  and  we  learn  from  Ovid  (^Fast.  i.  637)  that 
there  were  steps  leading  from  the  temple  of  Concord, 
to  that  of  Juno  Moneta.  Now  as  the  former  temple 
was  situated  under  the  height  of  Araceli,  near  the 
arch  of  Severus,  this  determines  the  question  of  the 
site  of  Juno  Moneta  and  the  Arx.  Ovid’s  words  are 
as  follows:  — 

“ Candida,  te  niveo  posuit  lux  proxima  templo 
Qua  fert  sublimes  alta  Moneta  gradus  ; 

Nunc  bene  prospicies  Latiam,  Concordia,  tur- 
bam,”  &c. 

This  is  very  obscure;  but  we  do  not  see  how  it  can 
be  inferred  from  this  passage  that  there  were  steps 
from  one  temple  to  the  other.  We  should  rather 
take  it  to  mean  that  the  temple  of  Concord  was 
placed  close  to  that  of  Moneta,  which  latter  was 
approached  by  a flight  of  lofty  steps.  Nor  do  we 
think  it  very  difficult  to  point  out  what  these  steps 
were.  The  temple  of  J uno  was  on  the  Arx ; that 
is,  according  to  our  view,  on  the  SW.  summit;  and 
the  lofty  steps  were  no  other  than  the  Centum 
Gradus  for  ascending  the  Rupes  Tarpeia,  as  de- 
scribed by  Tacitus  in  the  passage  we  have  just  been 
discussing.  Had  there  been  another  flight  of  steps 
leading  up  to  the  top  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  the 
Vitellians  would  certainly  have  preferred  them  to 
clambering  over  the  tops  of  houses.  But  it  will  be 
objected  that  according  to  this  view  the  temple  of 
Concord  is  placed  upon  the  Arx,  for  which  there  is 
no  authority,  instead  of  on  the  forum  or  clivus, 
for  which  there  is  authority.  Now  this  is  exactly 
the  point  at  which  we  wish  to  arrive.  There  were 
several  temples  of  Concord,  but  only  two  of  any  re- 
nown, namely,  that  dedicated  by  Furius  Camillus, 
B.  c.  367,  and  rededicated  by  Tiberius  after  his 
German  triumph,  which  is  the  one  of  which  Ovid 
speaks;  and  another  dedicated  by  the  consul  Opi- 
mius  after  the  sedition  and  death  of  Gracchus.  Ap- 
pian  says  that  the  latter  temple  was  in  the  forum ; 
r)  Se  Kai  veciov  'O/xorulas  avrhv  iv  ayop^  irpocr- 

ira^ev  iyeipat  (^B.C.  i.  26).  But  in  ordinary  lan- 
guage the  clivus  formed  part  of  the  forum;  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  point  out  any  place  in  the 
forum,  strictly  so  called,  which  it  could  have  occupied. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  same  temple  alluded  to  by 
Varro  in  the  following  passage:  “ Senaculum  supra 
Graecostasim  ubi  aedisConcordiae  et  basilica  Opimia  ” 
(L.L.  v.  p.  156,  Mull.);  from  which  we  may  infer 
that  Opimius  built  at  the  same  time  a basilica, 
which  adjoined  the  temple.  Becker  (Eandb.  p. 
309)  denied  the  existence  of  this  basilica;  but  by 
the  time  be  published  his  Warnung  he  had  grown 
wiser,  and  quoted  in  the  Appendix  (p.  58)  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Cicero  {p.  Sest.  67):  “ L.  Opi- 
mius cujus  monumentum  celeberrimum  in  foro,  se- 
pulcrum  desertissimum  in  littore  Dyrrachino  est 
relictum  ; ” maintaining,  however,  that  this  passage 
related  to  Opimius’  temple  of  Concord.  But  Urlichs 
(Rom.  Top.  p.  26),  after  pointing  out  that  the  epi- 
thet celeberrimum,  “ very  much  frequented,”  suited 
better  with  a basilica  than  with  a temple,  produced 
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two  ancient  inscriptions  from  Marini’s  Atti  de'  Fra- 
telli  Arvali  (p.  212);  in  which  a basilica  Opimia  is 
recorded;  and  Becker,  in  his  Antwort  (p.  33),  con- 
fessing that  he  had  overlooked  these  inscriptions, 
retracted  his  doubts,  and  acknowledged  the  existence 
of  a basilica.  According  to  Varro,  then,  the  Aedis 
Concordiae  and  baslica  of  Opimius  were  close  to 
the  senaculum;  and  the  situation  of  the  senaculum 
is  pointed  out  by  Festus  between  the  Capitol  and 
forum : “ Unum  (Senaculum)  ubi  nunc  est  aedis 
Concordiae,  inter  Capitolium  et  Forum  ” (p.  347, 
Miill.),  This  description  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
site  where  the  present  remains  of  a temple  of  Con- 
cord are  unanimously  agreed  to  exist:  remains,  how- 
ever, which  are  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  temple 
founded  by  Camillus,  and  not  of  that  founded  by 
Opimius,  According  to  this  supposition  there  must 
have  been  two  temples  of  Concord  on  the  forum. 
But  if  these  remains  belong  to  that  of  Camillus, 
who  shall  point  out  those  of  the  temple  erected  by 
Opimius?  Where  was  its  site?  What  its  history? 
When  was  it  demolished,  and  its  place  either  left 
vacant  or  occupied  by  another  building?  Appian, 
as  we  have  seen,  expressly  says  that  the  temple  built 
by  Opimius  was  in  the  forum;  where  is  the  evidence 
that  the  temple  of  Camillus  was  also  in  the  forum  ? 
There  is  positively  none.  Plutarch,  the  only  direct 
evidence  as  to  its  site,  says  no  such  thing  but  only 
that  it  looked  down  upon  the  forum:  i\\/7)<piaavTo 
fx\v  'Ojxovias  lephr,  Sckt-tt^p  Tjv^aro  d Kd/xiAAos, 
els  TT}v  dyopdv  Ka\  els  eKKXipaiav  diroirTov  eirl 
Tois  yeyeviyxeuois  IdpvaaoOai  (^Camill.  42).  Now 
dipopdu  means  to  view  from  a distance,  and  espe- 
cially from  a height  It  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
prospicere,  the  very  term  used  by  Ovid  in  describing 
tile  same  temple: — 

“ Nunc  bene  prospicies  Latiam,  Concordia,  turbam,” 

These  expressions,  then,  like  Ovid’s  allusion  to  the 
“ sublimes  gradus  ” of  Moneta,  point  to  the  Arx  as 
the  site  of  the  temple.  It  is  remarkable  that  Lucan 
{Phars.  i.  195)  employs  the  same  word  when  de- 
scribing the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  erected  by 
Augustus,  also  situated  upon  the  Arx,  or  Kupes 
Tarpeia : — 

“ 0 magnae  qui  moenia  prospicis  urbis 

Tarpeia  de  rupe  Tonans.” 

This  temple  indeed,  has  also  been  placed  on  the 
clivus,  on  the  authority  of  the  pseudo- Victor,  and 
against  the  express  evidence  of  the  best  authorities. 
'I'hus  an  inscription  in  Gruter  (Ixxii.  No,  5),  con- 
sisting of  some  lines  addressed  to  Fortuna,  likewise 
places  the  Jupiter  Tonans  on  the  Tarpeian  rock: — 

“ Tu  quae  Tarpeio  coleris  vicina  Tonanti 
Votorum  vindex  semper  Fortuna  meorum,”  &c. 
Suetonius  (^Aug.  c.  29  and  91),  Pliny  (xxxvi.  6) 
and  the  Mon.  Ancyranum,  place  it  “in  Capi- 
tolio,”  meaning  the  Capitoline  hill.  It  has  been 
absurdly  inferred  that  it  was  on  the  clivus,  be- 
cause Dion  says  that  those  who  were  going  up  to 
the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  met  with  it  first, — ‘6ti 
irpct>T(p  01  dvidvres  is  rh  KainrdAiov  eveTvyxo-^ov 
(liv.  4),  which  they  no  doubt  would  do,  since  the 
clivus  led  first  to  the  western  height. 

On  these  grounds,  then,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  temple  of  Concord  erected  by  Camillus  stood 
on  the  Arx,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  had  any 
steps  leading  to  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta,  The 
latter  was  likewise  founded  by  Camillus,  as  we 
Iciiru  from  Livy  and  Ovid  ; — 1 
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“ Arce  qnoque  in  summa  Junoiii  templa  I'llonetao 
Ex  voto  memorant  facta,  Camille,  tuo  ; 

Ante  domus  Manli  fuerant”  (Fast  vi.  183); 
and  thus  these  two  great  works  of  the  dictator 
stood,  as  w'as  natural,  close  together,  just  as  the 
temple  of  Concord  and  the  basilica  subsequently 
erected  by  Opimius  also  adjoined  one  another  on  or 
near  the  clivus.  It  is  no  objection  to  this  view 
that  there  was  another  small  temple  of  Concord  on 
the  Arx,  w'hich  had  been  vowed  by  the  praetor 
Manlius  in  Gaul  during  a sedition  of  the  soldiers. 
The  vow  had  been  almost  overlooked,  but  after  a 
lapse  of  two  years  it  was  recollected,  and  the  temple 
erected  in  discharge  of  it.  (Liv.  xxii.  33.)  It  seems, 
therefore,  to  have  been  a small  affair,  and  might 
very  well  have  coexisted  on  the  Arx  with  another 
and  more  splendid  temple. 

But  to  return  to  Becker’s  arguments.  The  next 
proof  adduced  is  Caligula’s  bridge.  “ Caligula,” 
he  says,  as  Bunsen  has  remarked,  “ caused  a bridge 
to  be  thrown  from  the  Palatine  hill  over  the  temple 
of  Augustus  (and  probably  the  Basilica  Julia)  to 
the  Capitoline  temple,  which  is  altogether  in- 
conceivable if  the  latter  was  on  the  height  of 
Araceli,  as  in  that  case  the  bridge  must  have  been 
conducted  over  the  forum”  (p.  393).  But  here 
Becker  goes  further  than  his  author,  who  merely 
says  that  Caligula  threw  a bridge  from  the  Palatine 
hill  to  the  Capitoline  : “ Super  templum  Divi  Au- 
gust! ponte  transmisso,  Palatium  Capitoliumque 
conjunxit.”  (Suet.  Cal.  22.)  Becker  correctly 
renders  Palatium  by  the  “ Palatine  hill,”  but 
when  he  comes  to  the  other  hill  he  converts  it 
into  a temple.  Suetonius  offers  a parallel  ca.se 
of  the  use  of  these  words  in  a passage  to  which 
we  had  occasion  to  allude  just  now,  respecting  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans  : “ Templum  Apollinis  in 
Palatio  (extruxit),  aedem  Tonantis  Jovis  in  Capi- 
tolio  ” (Aug.  29)  ; where,  if  Becker’s  view  was 
right,  we  might  by  analogy  translate, — “ he  erected 
a temple  of  Apollo  in  the  palace.” 

The  next  proof  is  that  a large  piece  of  rock  fell 
down  from  the  Capitol  (“ex  Capitolio”)  into  theVicus 
Jugarius  (Liv.  xxxv.  21);  and  as  theVicus  Jugarius 
ran  under  the  S.  summit,  this  shows  that  the  Capi- 
toline temple  was  upon  it.  But  pieces  of  rock  fall 
down  from  hills,  not  from  buildings,  and,  therefore, 
Capitolium  here  only  means  the  hill.  In  like 
manner  when  Livy  says  (xxxviii,  28),  “ substruc- 
tionem  super  Aequimelium  in  Capitolio  (censores 
locaverunt),”  it  is  plain  that  he  must  mean  the 
hill ; and  consequently  this  passage  is  another  proof 
of  this  use  of  the  word.  The  Aequimelium  was  in  or 
by  the  Vicus  Jugarius,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have 
been  on  the  Capitol  properly  so  called,  even  if  the  latter 
had  been  on  the  SW.  height.  Becker  wrongly  trans- 
lates this  passage, — “ a substruction  of  the  Capitol 
over  the  Aequimelium  ” (p.  393.)  Then  comes  the 
passage  respecting  the  statue  of  Jupiter  being  tunied 
towai'ds  the  east,  that  it  might  behold  the  forum 
and  curia ; which  Becker  maintains  to  be  impos-sible 
of  a statue  erected  on  the  height  of  Araceli.  Those 
who  have  seen  the  ground  will  not  be  inclined  to 
coincide  in  this  opinion.  The  statue  stood  on  a 
column  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  9 ; Cic,  Div.  i.  12  ; cf. 
Id,  Cat.  iii.  8),  and  most  probably  in  front  of  the 
temple — it  could  hardly  have  been  placed  behind 
it ; and,  therefore,  if  the  temple  was  on  the  S. 
height,  the  statue  must  have  been  at  the  extremity 
of  it ; a site  which  certainly  would  not  afford  a 
very  good  view  of  the  forum.  Next  the  direction 
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of  tliO  Clivus  Capitolinus  is  adduced,  which  ran  to 
tlie  Western  height,  and  must  have  led  directly  to 
the  temple,  whence  it  derived  its  name.  But  this 
is  a complete  begging  of  the  question,  and  the 
clivus  more  probably  derived  its  name  from  the 
hill.  If  the  direction  of  the  clivus,  however,  proves 
anything  at  all — and  we  are  not  disposed  to  lay 
much  stress  upon  it — it  rather  proves  the  reverse 
of  Becker’s  case.  The  clivus  was  a continuation 
of  the  Sacra  Via,  by  which,  as  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  show  when  treating  of  that  road,  the  augurs 
descended  from  the  Arx  after  taking  the  auguries, 
and  by  which  they  carried  up  their  new  year’s 
offerings  to  king  Tatius,  who  lived  upon  the  Arx  : 
and  hence  in  sacerdotal  language  the  clivus  itself 
was  called  Sacra  Via.  (Varro,  L.L.  v.  § 47,  Mlill. ; 
Festus,  p.  290,  id.).  Lastly,  “ the  confined  height 
of  Araceli  would  not  have  afforded  sufficient  room 
for  the  spacious  temple  of  Jupiter,  the  Area  Capi- 
tolina, where  meetings  of  the  people  were  held,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  able  to  display  so  many  other 
temples  and  monuments.”  There  is  some  degree  of 
trath  in  this  observation,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Area 
Capitolina  is  concerned.  But  when  we  come  to 
describe  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  which  is  necessary  to  the  complete 
understanding  of  the  present  question,  though 
Becker  has  chosen  to  omit  it,  “ as  lying  out  of  the 
plan  of  his  book”  (p  396),  we  shall  endeavour  to 
show  how  this  objection  may  be  obviated.  Mean- 
while, having  now  discussed  all  Becker’s  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  SW.  summit  as  the  site  of  the 
Capitoline  temple,  it  will  be  more  convenient  shortly 
to  review  the  whole  question,  and  to  adduce  some 
reasons  which  have  led  us  to  a directly  contrary  con- 
clusion. In  doing  this  we  do  not  presume  to  think, 
with  Becker,  that  we  have  “ completely  decided  ” 
the  question.  It  is  one,  indeed,  that  will  not  admit 
of  complete  demonstration  ; but  we  venture  to  hope 
that  the  balance  of  probability  may  be  shown  to 
predominate  very  considerably  in  favour  of  the  NE. 
height. 

The  greater  part  of  Becker’s  arguments,  as  we 
trust  that  we  have  shown,  prove  nothing  at  all, 
while  the  remainder,  or  those  which  prove  some- 
thing, may  be  turned  against  him.  We  must  claim 
as  our  own  the  proof  drawn  from  the  storm  of  the 
Capitol  by  the  Vitellians,  as  described  by  Tacitus, 
as  well  as  that  derived  from  Mons  Tarpeius  being 
the  name  of  the  SW.  height,  and  that  from  the 
westerly  direction  of  the  Clivus  Capitolinus.  Ano- 
ther argument  in  favour  of  the  NE.  height  may  be 
drawn  from  Livy’s  account  of  the  trial  of  Manlius 
Capitolinus,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted 
when  treating  of  the  Porta  Flumenhma  [supra, 
p.  751j,  and  need  not  here  repeat.  To  these  we 
shall  add  a few  more  drawn  from  probability. 

Tatius  dwelt  on  the  Arx,  where  the  temple  of 
.Juno  Moneta  afterwai'ds  stood.  ( Plut.  JEom.  20; 
Solinus,  i.  21.)  “This,”  says  Becker  (p.  388),  “is 
the  height  of  Araceli,  and  always  retained  its  name 
of  Arx  after  the  Capitol  was  built,  since  certain 
sacred  customs  were  attached  to  the  place  and  ap- 
pellation.” He  is  here  alluding  to  the  Arx  being  the 
auguraculum  of  which  Festus  says  : “ Auguracu- 
lum  appellabant  antiqui  quam  nos  arcem  dicimus, 
quod  ibi  augures  publice  auspicarentur  ” (p.  18, 
where  Muller  observes  : “ non  tarn  arcem  quam  m 
arce  fuisse  arbitror  auguraculum  ”).  The  templum, 
then,  marked  out  from  the  Arx,  from  which  the  city 
auspices  were  taken,  was  defined  by  a peculiar  ami 
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appropriate  form  of  w'ords,  wdiich  is  given  by  Varro, 
(L.L.  vii.  § 8,  Miill.)  It  was  bounded  on  the  left 
hand  and  on  the  right  by  a distant  tree  ; the  ti*act 
between  was  the  templum  ov  iescMm  (country  region) 
in  which  the  omens  were  observed.  The  augur  who 
inaugurated  Numa  led  him  to  the  Arx,  seated  him 
on  a stone,  with  his  face  turned  towards  the  South, 
and  sat  down  on  his  left  hand,  capite  velato,  and 
with  his  lituus.  Then,  looking  forw’ards  over  the 
city  and  country  — “ prospectu  in  urbem  agrumque 
capto” — he  marked  out  the  temple  from  east  to 
west,  and  determined  in  his  mind  the  sign  (signum) 
to  be  observed  as  far  as  ever  his  eyes  could  reach : 

“ quo  longissime  conspectum  oculi  ferebant.”  (Liv. 
i.  18;  cf.  Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  16.)  The  great  extent  of 
the  prospect  required  may  be  inferred  from  an  anec- 
dote related  by  Valerius  Maximus  (viii.  2.  § 1), 
where  the  augurs  are  represented  as  ordering  Clau- 
dius Centumalus  to  low'er  his  lofty  dwelling  on  the 
Caelian,  because  it  interfered  with  their  view  from 
the  Arx, — a passage,  by  the  way,  which  show's 
that  the  auguries  w'ere  taken  from  the  Arx  till 
at  all  events  a late  period  of  the  Republic.  Now, 
supposing  with  Becker,  that  the  Arx  was  on  the 
NE.  summit,  what  sort  of  prospect  would  the 
augurs  have  had?  It  is  evident  that  a large  portion 
of  their  view  would  have  been  intercepted  by  the 
huge  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  The  SW. 
summit  is  the  only  portion  of  the  hill  which,  in  tho 
words  of  Livy,  would  afford  a noble  prospect,  “ in 
urbem  agrumque.”  It  was  doubtless  this  point  to 
which  the  augur  conducted  Numa,  and  which  re- 
mained ever  afterwards  the  place  appointed  for  taking 
the  auguries.  Preller  is  of  opinion  that  Augustus 
removed  them  to  a place  called  the  Auguratorium 
on  the  Palatine.  (^Philologus,  i.  p.  92.)  But  the 
situation  laid  down  for  that  building  scarcely  answers 
to  our  ideas  of  a place  adapted  for  taking  the  au- 
guries, and  it  see\ns  more  probable  that  it  was  merely 
a place  of  assembly  for  the  college  of  augurs. 

Another  argument  that  has  been  adduced  in 
favour  of  the  SW.  summit  being  the  Arx,  is  drawn 
-from  its  proximity  to  the  river,  and  from  its  rocky 
and  precipitous  nature,  which  made  it  proper  for  a 
citadel.  But  on  this  we  are  not  inclined  to  lay  any 
great  stress. 

Other  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Italian  view 
may  be  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  temple 
itself  ; but  in  order  to  understand  them  it  will 
first  be  necessary  to  give  a description  of  the 
building.  The  most  complete  account  of  the  Tem- 
PLUM  Jovis  CAPi'roLiNi  is  that  given  by  Diony- 
sius (iv.  61),  from  which  we  learn  that  it  stood  upon 
a high  basis  or  platform,  8 plethra,  or  800  Greek 
feet  square,  which  is  nearly  the  same  in  English 
measure.  This  would  give  about  200  feet  for  each 
side  of  the  temple,  for  the  length  exceeded  the 
breadth  only  by  about  15  feet.  These  are  the  di- 
mensions of  the  original  construction  ; and  when  it 
was  burnt  down  a generation  before  the  time  of 
Dionysius, — that  is,  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus  (Lzs<. 
iii.  72),  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Scipio  and  Norbamis 
(n.  c.  83), — it  was  rebuilt  upon  the  same  foundation. 
The  materials  employed  in  the  second  construction 
were,  however,  of  a much  richer  description  than  those 
of  t he  first.  The  front  of  the  temple,  which  faced  the 
south,  had  a portico  consisting  of  three  rows  of  columns, 
whilst  on  the  flanks  it  had  only  two  rows  : and  as 
the  back  front  is  not  said  to  have  had  any  portico,  we 
may  conclude  that  there  was  nothing  on  this  side 
but  a plain  wall.  The  interior  contained  three  cells 
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parallel  to  one  another  with  common  walls,  the  centre 
one  being  that  of  Jove,  on  each  side  those  of  Juno 
and  Minerva.  In  Livy,  however  (vi.  4),  Juno  is 
represented  as  being  in  the  same  cella  with  Jupiter. 
But  though  the  temple  had  tliree  cells,  it  had  but 
one  fastiyium^  or  pediment,  and  a single  roof. 


TEMPLE  OF  JUPITER  CAPITOLINUS. 

(From  a Coin  of  Vespasian.) 

Now  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  on  reading  this 
description  is,  that  the  front  being  so  ornamented, 
and  the  back  so  very  plain,  the  temple  must  have 
stood  in  a situation  where  the  former  was  very  con- 
spicuous, whilst  the  latter  was  but  little  seen.  Such 
a situation  is  afforded  only  by  the  NE.  summit  of 
the  Capitoline.  On  this  site  the  front  of  the  temple, 
being  turned  to  the  south,  would  not  only  be  visible 
from  the  forum,  but  would  also  present  its  best 
aspect  to  those  who  had  ascended  the  Capitoline  hill; 
whilst  on  the  other  hand,  had  it  stood  on  the  SW. 
summit,  the  front  would  not  have  been  visible  from 
the  forum,  and  what  is  still  worse,  the  temple  would 
have  presented  only  its  nude  and  unadorned  back 
to  those  who  approached  it  by  the  usual  and  most 
important  ascent,  the  Clivus  Capitolinus.  Such  a 
state  of  things,  in  violation  of  all  the  rules  which 
commonly  regulate  the  disposition  of  public  buildings, 
is  scarcely  to  be  imagined. 

We  will  now  revert  to  Becker’s  objection  respecting 
the  Area  Capitolina.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
the  dimensions  of  the  temple  would  have  allowed  but 
little  room  for  this  area  on  the  height  of  Aracdi, 
especially  as  this  must  have  contained  other  .small 
temples  and  monuments,  such  as  that  of  Jupiter 
Feretrius,  &c.  Yet  the  Area  Capitolina, we  know,  was 
often  the  scene  not  only  of  public  meetings  but  even 
of  combats.  There  are  very  striking  indications  that 
this  area  was  not  confined  to  the  height  on  which 
the  temple  stood,  but  that  it  occupied  part  at  least  of 
the  extensive  surface  of  lower  ground  lying  between 
the  two  summits.  One  indication  of  this  is  the  great 
height  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  vestibule  of  the 
temple,  as  shown  by  the  story  related  by  Livy  of 
Armius,  the  ambassador  of  the  Latins;  who  being 
rebuked  by  Manlius  and  the  fathers  for  his  insolence, 
rushed  frantically  from  the  vestibule,  and  falling 
down  the  steps,  was  either  killed  or  rendered  insen- 
sible (viii.  6).  That  there  was  a difference  in  the 
level  of  the  Capitol  may  be  seen  from  the  account 
given  by  Paterculus  of  Scipio  Nasica’s  address  to 
the  people  in  the  sedition  of  the  Gracchi.  Standing 
apparently  on  the  same  lofty  steps, — ‘‘  ex  superiore 
parte  Co/ittoZM  summis  gradibus  insistens”  (ii.  3), — 
Nasica  incited  by  his  eloquence  the  senators  and 
knights  to  attack  Gracchus,  who  was  standing  in 
the  area  below,  with  a large  crowd  of  his  adherents, 
and  who  was  killed  in  attempting  to  escape  down 
the  Clivus  Capitolinus.  The  area  must  have  been 
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of  considerable  size  to  hold  thecatervae  of  Gracchns; 
and  the  same  fact  is  shown  by  several  other  passages 
in  the  classics  (Liv.  xxv.  3,  xlv.  36,  &c.).  Now 
all  these  circumstances  suit  much  better  with  a 
temple  on  the  NE.  summit  than  with  one  on  the 
opposite  height.  An  area  in  front  of  the  latter,  be- 
sides being  out  of  the  way  for  public  meetings,  would 
not  have  afforded  sufficient  space  for  them;  nor 
would  it  have  presented  the  lofty  steps  before  de- 
scribed, nor  the  ready  means  of  escape  down  the 
clivus.  These,  then,  are  the  reasons  why  we  deem 
the  NE.  summit  the  more  probable  site  of  the 
Capitoline  temple. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  this  famous 
temple  was  at  least  planned  by  the  elder  Tarquin; 
and  according  to  some  authors  the  foundation  was 
completely  laid  by  him  (Dionys.  iv.  59),  and  the 
building  continued  under  Servius  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  72). 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  not 
finished  till  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  who 
tasked  the  people  to  work  at  it  (Liv.  i.  56):  but 
the  tyrant  was  expelled  before  it  could  be  dedicated, 
which  honour  was  reserved  for  M.  Horatius  Pulvillus, 
one  of  the  first  two  consuls  of  the  Republic  (Polyb. 
iii.  22;  Liv.  ii.  8;  Pint.  Popl.  14).  When  the 
foundations  were  first  laid  it  was  necessary  to  exau- 
gurate  the  temples  of  other  deities  which  stood  upon 
the  site  destined  for  it;  on  which  occasion  Terminus 
and  Juventas,  who  had  altars  there,  alone  refused 
to  move,  and  it  became  necessary  to  enclose  their 
shrines  within  the  temple;  a happy  omen  for  the 
future  greatness  of  the  city!  (Liv.  v.  54;  Dionys.  iii. 
69.)  It  is  a well-known  legend  that  its  name  of 
Capitolium  was  derived  from  the  finding  of  a human 
head  in  digging  the  foundation  (Varr.  L.  L.  v. 

§ 41,  Mull.;  Plin.  xxviii.  4,  &c.)  The  image 
of  the  god,  originally  of  clay,  was  made  by  Turanius 
of  Fregellae,  and  represented  him  in  a sitting 
posture.  The  face  was  painted  with  vermilion,  and 
the  statue  was  probably  clothed  in  a tunica  palmata 
and  toga  picta,  as  the  costume  was  borrowed  by 
triumphant  generals.  On  the  acroterlum  of  the 
pediment  stood  a quadriga  of  earthenware,  whose 
portentous  swelling  in  the  furnace  was  also  re- 
garded as  an  omen  of  Rome’s  future  greatne.ss  (Plin. 
xxviii.  4;  Plut.  Popl.  13).  The  brothers  C.  & Q. 
Ogulnius  subsequently  placed  a bronze  quadriga  with 
a statue  of  Jupiter  on  the  roof;  but  this  probably  did 
not  supersede  that  of  clay,  to  which  so  much  ominous 
importance  was  attached.  The  same  aediles  also 
presented  a bronze  threshold,  and  consecrated  some 
silver  plate  in  Jupiter’s  cella  (Liv.  x.  23 ; cf.  Plaut. 
Trin.  i.  2.  46.)  By  degrees  the  temple  grew  ex- 
ceedingly rich.  Camillus  dedicated  three  golden 
paterae  out  of  the  spoils  taken  from  the  Etruscans 
(Liv.  vi.  4),  and  the  dictator  Cincinnatus  placed  in 
the  temple  a statue  of  Jupiter  Imperator,  which  he 
had  carried  otf  from  Praeneste  (Id.  vi.  29).  At 
length  the  pediment  and  columns  became  so  encum- 
bered with  shields,  ensigns,  and  other  offerings  that 
the  censors  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  and  M.  Aemilius 
Lepidus  were  compelled  to  rid  the  temple  of  these 
supei-fiuous  ornaments  (Id.  xl.  51). 

As  we  have  before  related,  the  original  build- 
ing lasted  till  the  year  b.  c.  83,  when  it  was  burnt 
down  in  the  civil  wars  of  Sulla,  according  to  Tacitus 
by  design  (“  privata  fraude,”  Hist.  iii.  72).  Its 
re.stoi-ation  was  undertaken  by  Sulla,  and  subse- 
quently confided  to  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  not  without 
the  opposition  of  Caesar,  who  wished  to  obliterate  the 
name  «->f  Catulus  from  the  temple,  and  to  .substitute 
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his  own.  (Plat.  Popl.  15;  Suet.  Goes.  15;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxvii.  44  ; Cic.  Verr.  iv.  31,  &c.)  On  this  occa- 
sion Sulla  followed  the  Roman  fashion  of  despoiling 
Greece  of  her  works  of  art,  and  adorned  the  temple 
with  columns  taken  from  that  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus  at  Athens.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  5.)  After  its  de- 
struction by  the  Vitellians,  Vespasian  restored  it  as 
soon  as  possible,  but  still  on  the  original  plan, 
the  haruspices  allowing  no  alteration  except  a slight 
increase  of  its  height,  iv.  53;  Suet. 
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Vesp.%‘^  Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  10,  &c.)  The  new  build- 
ing, however,  stood  but  for  a very  short  period.  It 
was  again  destroyed  soon  after  Vespasian’s  death 
in  a great  fire  which  particularly  desolated  the 
9th  Region,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Domitian  with  a 
splendour  hitherto  unequalled.  (Suet.  Dom.  15; 
Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  24.)  Nothing  further  is  accurately 
known  of  its  history  ; but  Domitian’s  structure 
seems  to  have  lasted  till  a very  late  period  of  the 
Empire. 


TEMPLE  OP  JUPITER  CAPITOLINUS  RESTORED. 


The  Area  Capitolina,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
was  frequently  used  for  meetings  or  contiones]  but 
besides  these,  regular  comitia  were  frequently  holden 
upon  it.  (Liv.  xxv.  3,  xxxiv.  53,  xliii.  16,  xlv. 
36  ; Plut.  Paul.  Aem.  30  ; App.  B.  C.  i.  15,  &c.) 
Here  stood  the  Curia  Calabra,  in  which  on  the 
Calends  the  pontifices  declared  whether  the  Nones 
would  fall  on  the  fifth  or  the  seventh  day  of  the 
month.  (Varr.  L.L.  vi.  § 27,  Miill.;  Macrob.  Sat.  i. 
1 5.)  Here  also  was  a Casa  Romuli,  of  which  there 
w’ere  two,  the  other  being  in  the  10th  Region  on  the 
Palatine;  though  Becker  {Handb.  p.  40i  and  note) 
denies  the  existence  of  the  former  in  face  of  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  Macrobius  Q.  c.)  Seneca  (jControv. 
9)  ; Vitruvius  (ii.  1)  ; Martial  (viii.  80)  ; Conon 
(Narrat.  48),  &c.  (v.  Preller  in  Schneidewin’s  Phi- 
lologus,  i.  p.  83).  It  seems  to  have  been  a little  hut 
or  cottage,  thatched  with  straw,  commemorative  of 
the  lowly  and  pastoral  life  of  the  founder  of  Rome. 
The  area  had  also  rostra,  which  are  mentioned  by 
Cicero  {ad  Brut.  3). 

Besides  these,  there  were  several  temples  and 
sacella  on  the  NE.  summit.  Among  them  was  the 
small  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  Rome,  in  which  spolia  opima  were 
dedicated  first  by  Romulus,  then  by  Cossus,  and  lastly 
by  Marcellas  (Liv.  i.  10;  Plut.  Marcell.  8;  Dionys. 

ii.  34,  &c.)  The  last  writer,  in  whose  time  only  the 
foundations  remained,  gives  its  dimensions  at  10  feet 
by  5.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  subsequently 
lestored  by  Augustus.  (Liv.  iv.  20;  Mon.  Ancyr.') 
The  temple  of  Fides,  which  stood  close  to  the 
great  temple,  was  also  very  ancient,  having  been 
built  by  Numa,  and  afterwards  restored  by  M.  Aemi- 
lius  Scaurus.  (Liv.  i.  21  ; Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  23,  Off. 

iii.  29,  &c.)  It  was  roomy  enough  for  assemblies  of 
the  senate.  (Val.  Max.  iii.  2.  § IT' ; App.  B.  C.  i.  16.) 
Tlie  two  small  temples  of  Mens  and  of  Venus 
Erycina  stood  close  together,  separated  only  by  a 
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trench.  They  had  both  been  vowed  after  the  battle  at 
the  Trasimene  lake  and  were  consecrated  two  years 
afterwards  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  and  T.  Otacilius 
Crassus.  (Liv.  xxii.  10,  xxiii.  51 ; Cic.  N.  D.  ii. 
23.)  A temple  of  Venus  Capitolina  and  Venus 
ViCTRix  are  also  mentioned,  but  it  is  not  clear 
whether  they  were  separate  edifices.  (Suet.  Cal.  7, 
Galh.  18;  Fast.  Amit.  VIII.  Id.  Oct.")  We  also  hear 
of  two  temples  of  Jupiter  (Liv.  xxxv.  41),  and  a 
temple  of  Ops  (xxxix.  22).  It  by  no  means  follows, 
however,  that  all  these  temples  were  on  the  Capitol, 
properly  so  called,  and  some  of  them  might  have 
been  on  the  other  summit,  Capitolium  being  used 
generally  as  the  name  of  the  hill.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  wnth  the  temple  of  Fortune, 
respecting  which  we  have  already  cited  an  ancient 
inscription  when  discussing  the  site  of  the  temples 
of  Concord  and  Jupiter  Tonans.  It  is  perhaps  the 
temple  of  Fortuna  Primigenia  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
{Fort.  Rom.  10)  as  having  been  built  by  Servius  on 
the  Capitoline,  and  alluded  to  apparently  by  Clemens. 
{Protrept.  iv.  51.  p.  15.  Sylb.)  The  temple  of 
Honos  and  Virtus,  built  by  C.  Marius,  certainly 
could  not  have  been  on  the  northern  eminence,  since 
we  learn  from  Festus  (p.  34,  Miill.)  that  he  was 
compelled  to  build  it  low  lest  it  should  interfere  with 
the  prospect  of  the  augurs,  and  he  should  thus  be 
ordered  to  demolish  it.  Indeed  Propertius  (iv.  11. 
45)  mentions  it  as  being  on  the  Tarpeian  rock,  or 
southern  summit : — 

“ Foedaque  Tarpeio  conopia  tendere  saxo 
Jura  dare  et  statuas  inter  et  arma  Mari.” 

Whence  we  discover  another  indication  that  the 
auguraculum  could  not  possibly  have  been  on  the 
NE.  height ; for  in  that  case,  with  the  huge  temple 
of  Jupiter  before  it,  there  would  have  been  little 
cause  to  quarrel  with  this  bagatelle  erected  by  Ma- 
rius. It  must  have  stood  on  a lower  point  of  tlie 
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hill  than  the  auguraculum,  and  probably  near  its 
declivity.  The  building  of  it  by  Marius  is  testified 
by  Vitruvius  (iii.  2,  5),  and  from  an  inscription 
(Orelli,  543)  it  appears  to  have  been  erected  out  of 
the  spoils  of  the  Cinibric  and  Teutonic  war.  We 
learn  from  Cicero  that  this  was  the  temple  in  which 
the  first  senatus  consultum  was  made  decreeing  his 
recall.  . (^Sest.  54,  Plane.  32,  de  Div.  i.  28.) 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the 
temple  erected  by  Augustus  to  Jupitek  Tonans. 
Like  that  of  Fortune  it  must  have  stood  on  the  SW. 
height  and  near  the  top  of  the  ascent  by  the  Clivus, 
as  appears  from  the  following  story.  Augustus 
dreamt  that  the  Capitoline  Jove  appeared  to  him 
and  complained  that  the  new  temple  seduced  away 
his  worshippers  ; to  which  having  answered  that 
the  Jupiter  Tonans  had  been  merely  placed  there 
as  his  janitor  or  porter,  he  caused  some  bells  to  be 
hung  on  the  pediment  of  the  latter  temple  in 
token  of  its  janitorial  character.  (Suet.  Aug.  91.) 
That  the  same  emperor  also  erected  a temple  to 
Maks  Ultor  on  the  Capitoline,  besides  that  in  his 
forum,  seems  very  doubtful,  and  is  testified  only  by 
Dion  Cassius  (Iv.  10).  Domitian,  to  commemorate 
his  preservation  during  the  contest  with  the  Vitellians, 
dedicated  a sacellum  to  J upiteu  Conservator,  or 
the  Preserver,  in  the  Velabrum,  on  the  site  of  the 
house  of  the  aedituus,  or  sacristan,  in  which  he  had 
taken  refuge;  and  afterwards,  when  he  had  obtained 
the  purple,  a large  temple  to  Jupiter  CusTos  on  the 
Capitoline,  in  which  he  was  represented  in  the  bosom 
of  the  god.  (Tac.  H.  iii.  74;  Suet.  Dorn.  5.)  We 
also  hear  of  a temple  of  Beneficence  (Euep7effia) 
erected  by  M.  Aurelius.  (Dion,  Ixxi.  34.) 

But  one  of  the  most  important  temples  on  the 
SW.  summit  or  Arx  was  that  of  Juno  Moneta, 
erected,  as  we  have  said,  in  pursuance  of  a vow  made 
by  Camillus  on  the  spot  where  the  house  of  M. 
Manlius  Capitolinus  had  stood.  (Liv.  vii.  28.)  The 
name  of  Moneta,  however,  seems  to  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  the  goddess  some  time  after  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  temple,  since  it  was  occasioned  by  a voice 
heard  from  it  after  an  earthquake,  advising  (monens) 
that  expiation  should  be  made  with  a pregnant  sow. 
(Cic.  de  Div.  i.  45.)  The  temple  was  erected  in  b.  c. 
845.  The  Koman  mint  was  subsequently  established 
in  it.  (Liv.  vi.  20;  cf.  Suidas,  Moj'^tw.)  It  was 
rebuilt  b.  c.  173.  (Liv.  xlii.  7.)  Near  it,  as  we 
have  before  endeavoured  to  establish,  must  be  placed 
the  temple  of  Concord  erected  by  Camillus  and  re- 
stored by  Tiberius;  as  well  as  the  other  smaller 
temple  to  the  same  deity,  of  no  great  renown,  de- 
dicated during  the  Second  Punic  War,  b.  c.  217. 
(Liv.  xxii.  33.) 

Such  were  the  principal  temples  which  occupied 
the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill.  But  there  were 
also  other  smaller  temples,  besides  a multitude  of 
statues,  sacella,  monuments,  and  ofierings.  Among 
these  was  the  temple  of  Vejovis,  which  stood  in  the 
place  called  “ inter  duos  lucos  ” between  the  Capitol 
and  theTarpeian  height.  An  ai-a  Jovis  Pistoris  and 
aedes  Veneris  Calvae  must  also  be  reckoned  among 
them.  (Ovid.  F.  vi.  387 ; Lactant.  i.  20.)  Among 
the  statues  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  Roman 
Kings  in  the  temple  of  Fides  (App.  B.  C.i.  16  ; 
Dion,  xliii.45),  and  on  the  hill  the  two  colossal  statues 
of  Apollo  and  Jupiter.  The  former  of  these,  which 
was  30  cubits  high,  was  brought  by  M.  Lucullus 
from  Apollonia  in  Pontus.  The  Jupiter  was  made 
by  Sp.  Carvilius  out  of  the  armour  and  helmets  of 
the  conquered  Samnites,  and  was  of  such  a size  that 
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it  could  be  seen  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris 
on  the  Alban  Mount.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  18.)  It  would 
be  useless  to  run  through  the  whole  list  of  objects  that 
might  be  made  out.  It  will  suffice  to  say  that  the 
area  Capitolina  was  so  crowded  with  the  statues  of 
illustrious  men  that  Augustus  was  compelled  to  re- 
move many  of  them  into  the  Campus  Martius.  (Suet. 
Cal.  34.) 

We  know  only  of  one  profane  building  on  the 
summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill — the  Tabularium,  or 
record  office.  We  cannot  tell  the  exact  site  of  the 
original  one;  but  it  could  not  have  stood  far  from 
the  Capitoline  temple,  since  it  appears  to  have  been 
burnt  down  together  with  the  latter  during  the  civil 
wars  of  Sulla.  Polybius  (iii.  26)  mentions  the 
earlier  one,  and  its  burning,  alluded  to  by  Cicero 
(W.  D.  iii.  30,  pro  Rabir.  Perd.  3),  seems  to  have 
been  effected  by  a private  hand,  like  that  of  the 
Capitol  itself.  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  72.)  When  rebuilt  by 
Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  it  occupied  a large  part  of  the 
eastern  side  of  the  depression  between  the  two  sum- 
mits of  the  Capitoline,  behind  the  temple  of  Concord, 
and  much  of  it  still  exists  under  the  Palazzo  Sena- 
torio.  In  the  time  of  Poggio  it  was  converted  into 
a salt  warehouse,  but  the  inscription  recording  that 
it  was  built  by  Catulus,  at  his  own  expense  (de  suo) 
was  still  legible,  though  nearly  eaten  away  by  the 
saline  moisture.  (De  Variet.  Fort.  lib.  i.  p.  8.) 
This  inscription,  which  was  extant  in  the  time  of 
Nardini,  is  also  given  by  him  (^Rom.Ant.  ii.  p.  300) 
and  by  Grater  (clxx.  6;  cf.  Orell.  31),  with  slight 
variations,  and  shows  that  the  edifice,  as  rebuilt  by 
Catulus,  must  have  lasted  till  the  latest  period  of 
the  Empire.  It  is  often  called  aerarium  in  Latia 
authors.  fLiv.  iii.  69  &c.) 


We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  spots  on  the  hill  and  its  declivities. 
And  first  of  the  Asylum.  Becker  (^Ilandb.  p.  387) 
assumes  that  it  occupied  the  whole  depression  between 
the  two  summits,  and  that  this  space,  which  by 
modern  topographers  has  been  called  by  the  un- 
classical  name  of  Intermontium,  was  called  “ inter 
duos  lucos.”  But  here  his  authorities  do  not  bear 
him  out.  Whether  the  whole  of  this  space  formed 
the  original  asylum  of  Romulus,  it  is  impossible  to 
say;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  was  not  the 
asylum  of  later  times.  It  would  appear  from  the 
description  of  Dionysius  (ii.  15)  that  in  its  original 
state  (Jiv  t6t€,  k.t.A.)  the  grove  may  have  extended 
from  one  summit  to  the  other;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  it  occupied  the  whole  space.  It  was  convenient 
for  Becker  to  assume  this,  on  account  of  his  inter- 
pretalion  of  the  passage  in  Tacitus  respecting  the 
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assuiit  of  the  Vitellians,  where  he  makes  them  storm 
the  SW.  height  from  the  grove  of  the  usyluin,  which 
lie  places  where  the  steps  now  lead  up  to  the  Palazzo 
de  Conservatori.  But,  first,  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  in  the  time  of  Vitellius  the  whole  of  this 
large  area  was  a grove.  Such  an  account  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  buildings  which  we  know  to  have 
been  erected  on  it,  as  the  Tabularium,  and  also  with 
the  probable  assumption  which  we  have  ventured  to 
propose,  that  a considerable  part  of  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Area  Capitolina.  But,  secondly,  the  account 
of  Tacitus,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  is  quite 
incompatible  with  Becker’s  view.  The  Vitellians, 
being  repulsed  near  the  summit  of  the  Clivus,  retreat 
dovmioards,  and  attempt  two  other  ascents,  one  of 
which  was  by  the  Lucus  Asyli.  And  this  agrees 
with  what  we  gather  from  Livy’s  description  of  the 
place : “ Locum,  qui  nunc  septus  descendsntihm 
inter  duos  lucos  est,  asylum  aperit  ” (i.  8.)  Whence 
we  learn  that  the  place  called  “ inter  duos  lucos  ” 
contained  the  ancient  asylum,  the  enclosure  of  which 
asylum  was  seen  by  those  who  descended  the  “ inter 
duos  lucos.”  Thirdly,  the  asylum  must  have  been 
near  the  approach  to  it;  and  this,  on  Becker’s  own 
showing  (Handb.  p.  41 5),  was  under  the  NE.  summit, 
namely,  between  the  career  and  temple  of  Concord 
and  behind  the  arch  of  Severus.  This  ascent  has 
been  erroneously  called  Clivus  Asyli,  as  there  was 
only  one  clivus  on  the  Capitoline  hill.  But  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  an  ascent  on  this  side  of  the 
hill  could  have  led  to  a Lucus  Asyli  where  Palazzo 

dd  Conservatori  now  stands.  It  was  near  the  asylum, 
as  we  have  seen,  that  the  fire  broke  out  which  de- 
stroyed the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  ; and  the 
latter,  consequently,  must  have  been  on  the  NE. 
summit.  With  respect  to  the  asylum,  we  need  only 
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further  remark,  that  it  contained  a small  temple, 
but  to  what  deity  it  was  dedicated  nobody  could  tell 
(yabv  iirl  rovrep  KaraaKevaadfxevos’  bra  8e  &pa 
^ Saifioi'wu  ovk  aaephs  €t7re?v,  Dionys.  ii. 
15);  and  he  was  therefore  merely  called  the  divinity 
of  the  asylum  (^ebs  davXaios,  Plut.  Pom.  9). 

Another  disputed  point  is  the  precise  situation  of 
the  Rupes  Tarpeia,  or  that  part  of  the  summit 
whence  criminals  were  hurled.  The  prevalent  opinion 
among  the  older  topographers  was  that  it  was  either 
at  that  part  of  the  hill  which  overhangs  the  Piazza 
Montanara,  that  is,  at  the  extreme  SW.  point,  or 
farther  to  the  W.,  in  a court  in  the  Via  di  Tor  de' 
Specchi,  where  a precipitous  cliff,  sufiSciently  high  to 
cause  death  by  a fall  from  it,  bears  at  present  the 
name  of  Rupe  Tarpea.  That  this  was  the  true 
Tarpeian  rock  is  still  the  prevalent  opinion,  and  has 
been  adopted  by  Becker.  But  Dureau  de  la  Malle 
{Memoire  sur  la  Roche  Tarpeienne,  in  the  Mem.  de 
VAcad..,  1819)  has  pointed  out  two  passages  in  Dio- 
nysius which  are  totally  incompatible  with  this  site. 
In  describing  the  execution  of  Cassius,  that  historian 
says  that  he  was  led  to  the  precipice  which  overhangs 
the  forum,  and  cast  down  from  it  in  the  view  of  all 
the  people  (rovro  to  re\os  rrjs  SiKr]s  \a€ovarjs, 
ayaydvTes  oi  ragiai  rhv  &vSpa  iirl  rhv  vmpKeipeuov 
rrjs  ayopds  KpTjgvhu,  anduruv  6p<!>VT<av,  e^popav 
Kara  rris  ireVpos,  viii.  78,  cf.  vii.  35,  seq.).  Now 
this  could  not  have  taken  place  on  the  side  of  the  Tor 
de'  Specchi,  which  cannot  be  seen  from  the  forum  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  assumed  that  the  true  Rupes 
Tarpeia  must  have  been  on  the  E.  side,  above  S. 
Maria  della  Consolazione.  The  arguments  adduced 
by  Becker  to  controvert  this  assumption  are  not  very 
convincing.  He  objects  that  the  hill  is  much  less 
precipitous  here  than  on  the  other  side.  But  this 


SITPPOSED  TARPEIAN  ROCK 


proves  nothing  with  .Wigard  to  its  earlier  state.  Livy, 
as  we  have  seen,  records  the  fiill  of  a vast  mass  of 
rock  into  the  Vicus  Jugarius.  Such  landslips  must 
have  been  frequent  in  later  times,  and  it  is  precisely 
where  the  rock  was  most  precipitous  that  they  w'ould 
occur.  Thus,  Flavius  Blond  us  {Inst.  Rom.  ii.  58) 
mentions  the  fall  in  his  own  time  of  a piece  as  large 
as  a house.  Another  objection  advanced  by  Becker 
is  that  the  criminal  would  have  fallen  into  the  Vicus 
Jugarius.  This,  however,  is  absurd : he  would  only 


have  fallen  at  the  back  of  the  houses.  Nothing  can 
be  inferred  from  modern  names,  as  that  of  a church 
now  non-extant,  designated  as  sub  Tarpeio,  as  we 
have  already  shown  that  the  whole  S.  summit  was 
Mons  Tarpeius.  Becker’s  attempt  to  explain  away 
the  words  airdvrcov  bodvrwv  is  utterly  futile.  On 
the  whole,  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  rock 
was  on  the  SE.  side,  not  only  from  the  express 
testimony  of  Dionysius,  which  it  is  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  set  aside,  but  also  from  the  inherent  pro- 
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bability  that  among  a people  like  the  Romans  a public 
execution  would  take  place  at  a public  and  con- 
spicuous spot.  The  Centum  Gradus,  or  Hundred 
Steps,  were  probably  near  it ; but  their  exact  situa- 
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tion  it  is  impossible  to  point  out.  The  other  objects 
on  the  Clivus  and  slopes  of  the  hill  will  be  described 
in  the  next  section. 


1.  Basilica  Opimia. 

2.  Aedes  Concordiae. 

3.  Senaculum. 

4.  Vulcanal. 

5.  Graecostasis. 

6.  Curia. 

7.  Basilica  Porcia. 

8.  Basilica  Aemilia. 

9.  Porta  Stercoraria. 

10.  Schola  Xantha. 

11.  Templum  Saturni. 

12.  Basilica  Sempronia. 

13.  Aedes  Castoris. 

IV.  The  Forum  and  its  Environs. 

The  fonim,  the  great  centre  of  Roman  life  and 
business,  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Capitol 
that  we  are  naturally  led  to  treat  of  it  next.  Its 
original  site  was  a deep  hollow,  extending  from  the 
eastern  foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill  to  the  spot  where 
the  Velia  begins  to  ascend,  by  the  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina.  At  the  time  of 
the  battle  between  the  Romans  and  Sabines  this 
ground  was  in  its  rude  and  natural  state,  partly 
swampy  and  partly  overgrown  with  wood.  (Dionys. 
ii.  .50.)  It  could,  however,  have  been  neither  a 
thick  wood  nor  an  absolute  swamp,  or  the  battle 
could  not  have  taken  place.  After  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  Sabines  and  Romans  this  spot  formed  a 
sort  of  neutral  ground  or  common  meeting-place, 
and  was  improved  by  cutting  down  the  wood  and 
filling  up  the  swampy  parts  with  earth.  We  must 
not,  indeed,  look  for  anything  like  a regular  forum 
before  the  reign  of  Tai*quinius  Prisons;  yet  some  of 
the  principal  lines  which  marked  its  subsequent  ex- 
tent had  been  traced  before  that  'period.  On  the  E. 
and  W.  these  are  marked  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground;  on  the  former  by  the  ascent  of  the  Velia, 
on  the  latter  by  the  Capitoline  hill.  Its  northern 
boundary  was  traced  by  the  road  called  Sacra  Via. 
It^is  only  of  late  years,  however,  that  these  bound- 
aries have  been  recognised.  Among  the  earlier 
topographers  views  equally  erroneous  and  discordant 


14.  Regia. 

15.  Fons  Jutumae. 

16.  Aedes  Vestae. 

17.  Puteal  Libonis. 

18.  Lacus  Curtius. 

19.  Rostra. 

20.  Signum  Vertumni. 

21.  Fornix  Fabianus. 
a a.  Sacra  Via. 

bbb.  Clivus  Capitolinus. 
c c.  Vicus  Jugarius. 
d d.  Vicus  Tuscus. 

prevailed  upon  the  subject;  some  of  them  extending 
the  forum  lengthways  from  the  Capitoline  hill  to 
the  summit  of  the  Velia,  where  the  arch  of  Titus 
now  stands ; whilst  others,  taking  the  space  between 
the  Capitoline  and  temple  of  Faustina  to  have  been 
its  breadth,  drew  its  length  in  a southerly  direction, 
so  as  to  encroach  upon  the  Velabrum.  The  latter 
theory  was  adopted  by  Nardini,  and  prevailed  till 
very  recently.  Piale  (^Del  Foro  Romano,  Roma, 
1818,  1832)  has  the  merit  of  having  restored  the 
correct  general  view  of  the  forum,  though  his  work 
is  not  always  accurate  in  details.  The  proper  limits 
of  the  forum  were  established  by  excavations  made 
between  the  Capitol  and  Colosseum  in  1827,  and 
following  years,  when  M.  Fea  saw  opposite  to  the 
temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  a piece  of  the 
pavement  of  the  Sacra  Via,  similar  to  that  which 
runs  under  the  arch  of  Severus.  (Bunsen,  Le  For. 
Rom.  explique,  p.  7.)  A similar  piece  had  been 
previously  discovered  during  excavations  made  in 
the  year  1742,  before  the  church  of  S.  Adriano,  at 
the  eastern  corner  of  the  Via  Bonella,  which  Fico- 
roni  ( Vestigie  di  Roma  antica,  p.  7 5)  rightly  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  the  Sacra  Via.  A line  pro- 
longed through  these  two  pieces  towards  the  arch  of 
Severus  will  thei-efore  give  the  direction  of  the 
street,  and  the  boundary  of  the  forum  on  that  side. 
The  southern  side  was  no  less  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined by  the  excavations  made  in  1835,  when  the 
Basilica  Julia  was  discovered;  and  in  front  of  its 
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steps  another  paved  street,  enclosing  the  area  of  the 
forum,  which  was  distinguishable  by  its  being  paved 
with  slabs  of  the  ordinary  silex.  This  street  con- 
tinued eastwards,  past  the  ruin  of  the  three  co- 
lumns or  temple  of  Castor,  as  was  shown  by  a 
similar  piece  of  street  pavement  having  been  dis- 
covered in  front  of  them  From  this  spot  it  must 
have  proceeded  eastwards,  past  the  church  of  Sta. 
Maria  Liheratrice,  till  it  met  that  portion  of  the 
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Sacra  Via  which  ran  in  a southerly  direction  op- 
posite the  temple  of  Faustina  (S.  Loernzo  in 
Miranda'),  and  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  forum.  Hence,  according  to  the  opinion  now 
generally  received,  the  forum  presented  an  oblong  or 
rather  trapezoidal  figure,  671  English  feet  in  length, 
by  202  at  its  greatest  breadth  under  the  Capitol, 
and  117  at  its  eastern  extremity.  (Bunsen,  Les 
Forum  de  Rome,  p.  15.) 


THE  FORUM  IN  ITS  PRESENT  STATE. 


Sacra  Via. — The  Sacra  Via  w'as  thus  intimately 
connected  with  the  forum ; and  as  it  was  both  one  of 
^ the  most  ancient  and  one  of  the  most  important 
streets  of  Rome,  it  will  demand  a particular  description. 
Its  origin  is  lost  in  obscurity.  According  to  some  ac- 
counts it  must  have  been  already  in  existence  when 
the  battle  before  alluded  to  was  fought,  since  it  is 
't  said  to  have  derived  its  name  of  the  “ Sacred  Way  ” 
from  the  treaty  concluded  upon  it  between  Romulus 
and  Tatius.  (Dionys.  ii.  46;  Festus,  p.  290,  Miill.) 
This,  however,  seems  highly  improbable ; not  only 
because  the  road  could  hardly  have  existed  at  so 
early  a period,  when  the  site  of  the  forum  itself  was 
in  so  rude  a state,  but  also  because  a public  high- 
way is  not  altogether  the  place  in  which  we  should 
expect  a treaty  of  peace  to  be  concluded.  The  name 
of  the  comitium  has  also  been  derived,  perhaps 
with  no  greater  probability,  from  the  same  event. 
It  is  more  likely  that  the  road  took  its  origin  at  a 
rather  later  period,  when  the  Sabine  and  Roman 
cities  had  become  consolidated.  Its  name  of  Sacra 
Via  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  sacred 
purposes  for  which  it  was  used.  Thus  we  learn 


from  Varro  (Z-.  L.  § 47,  Miill.)  that  it  began  at  the 
sacellum  of  the  goddess  Strenia,  in  the  Carinae; 
that  it  proceeded  thence  as  far  as  the  arx,  or  citadel 
on  the  Capitoline  hill ; and  that  certain  sacred  offer- 
ings, namely,  the  white  sheep  or  lamb  (ovis  idulis), 
which  was  sacrificed  every  ides  to  Jove  (Ovid,  F. 
i.  56;  Macrob.  S.  i.  15;  Paul.  Diac.  p.  104,  MUll.), 
were  borne  along  it  monthly  to  the  arx.  It  was 
also  the  road  by  which  the  augurs  descended  from 
the  arx  when,  after  taking  the  auguries,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  inaugurate  anything  in  the  city  below.  It 
likewise  appears  that  Titus  Tatius  instituted  the 
custom  that  on  every  new  year’s  day  the  augurs 
should  bring  him  presents  of  verbenae  from  the 
grove  of  Strenia,  or  Strenua,  to  his  dwelling  on  the 
arx  (“  ab  exortu  poene  urbis  Martiae  Streniarum 
usus  adolevit,  auctoritate  regis  Tatii,  qui  verbenas 
felicis  arboris  ex  luco  Strenuae  anni  novi  auspicia 
primus  accepit,”  Symm.  Epist.  x,  35).  This  cus- 
tom seems  to  have  been  retained  in  later  times  in 
that  known  as  the  augurium  salutis.  (Cic.  Leg.  ii. 
8;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  23;  Lucian,  Pseudol.  8.)  Hence 
perhaps  the  appellation  of  ‘sacra;”  though  the 
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whole  extent  of  road  was  called  Sacra  Via  only 
in  sacerdotal  language,  between  which  and  the 
coininon  usage  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  note 
a diversity  when  giving  an  account  of  the  Servian 
gates.  In  common  parlance  only  that  portion  of 
the  road  was  called  Sacra  Via  which  formed  the 
ascent  of  the  Velia,  from  the  forum  to  its  summit 
(“  Hujus  Sacrae  Viae  pars  haec  sola  vulgo  nota  quae 
est  a foro  eunti  primore  clivo,”  Varr,  ?.  c.).  Hence 
by  the  poets  it  is  sometimes  called  “ Sacer  Clivus:  ” 
“ Inde  sacro  veneranda  petes  Palatia  clivo.”  (jMart. 
i.  70.  5)  ; and — 

“ quandoque  trahet  feroces 

Per  sacrum  clivum,imerita  decorus 
Fronde,  Sicambros.” 

(Hor.  Od.  iv.  2.  34.) 

compai’ed  with — 

“ Intactus  aut  Britannus  ut  descender et 

Sacra  catenatus  via.”  (Id.  Epod.  vii.  7.) 

(Comp.  Ambrosch,  und  Andeut.  p.  78,  seq.) 

The  origin  of  tlie  vulgar  opinion  is  explained  by 
J'estus  in  the  following  passage : “ Itaque  ne  eatenus 
quidem,  ut  vulgus  opinatur,  sacra  appellanda  est,  a 
regia  ad  domum  regis  sacriticuli;  sed  etiam  a regis 
domo  ad  sacellum  Streniae,  et  rursus  a regia  usque 
in  arcem  ” (p.  290,  Mull.).  Whence  it  appears 
that  only  the  part  which  lay  between  the  Regia,  or 
house  of  the  pontifex  maximus,  and  that  of  the  rex 
sacrificulus,  was  commonly  regarded,  and  probably 
for  that  very  reason,  as  “ sacra.”  This  passage, 
however,  though  it  shows  plainly  enough  that  there 
must  have  been  a space  between  these  two  resi- 
dences, has  caused  some  embarrassment  on  account 
of  a passage  in  Dion  Cassius  (liv.  27),  in  which  he 
says  that  Augustus  presented  the  house  of  the  rex 
sacrificulus  (too  jSamAews  ruiv  Upcau')  to  the  Vestals 
because  it  adjoined  their  residence  (^ofiSroixos 
^u)  ; and  as  we  know  from  Pliny  (^Ep.  vii.  19) 
that  the  vestals  dwelt  close  to  the  temple,  it  seems 
impossible,  if  Dion  is  right,  that  there  should  have 
been  a street  lying  between  the  two  places  men- 
tioned. But  the  matter  is  plain  enough;  though 
Becker  (c?e  Mw'is,  pp.  30 — 35,  Handb.  pp.  226 — 
237)  wastes  several  pages  in  most  far-fetched 
reasonings  in  order  to  arrive  at  a conclusion  which 
already  lies  before  us  in  a reading  of  the  text 
of  Dion  for  which  there  is  actually  MS.  authority. 
Augustus  was  chosen  pontifex  maximus  (apxte- 
pens),  not  icx  sacrificulus,  as  Dion  himself  says  in 
this  passage.  But  the  two  offices  were  perfectly 
distinct  (“  Regem  sacrificulum  creant.  Id  sacer- 
dotium  pontifici  subjecere,”  Liv.  ii.  2).  Augustus 
would  hardly  make  a present  of  a house  which  did 
not  belong  to  him ; and  therefore  in  Dion  we  must 
read,  with  some  MSS.,  too  fiaaiXeoos  rS>v  hpeuv, 
for  Upwv:  Dion  thus,  in  order  perhaps  to  convey 
a lively  notion  of  the  office  to  his  Greek  readers, 
designating  the  Roman  pontifex  maximus  as  “ king 
of  the  priests,”  instead  of  using  the  ordinary  Greek 
term  apxiepevs.  The  matter  therefore  lies  thus. 
Varro  says  that  in  ordinary  life  only  the  clivus, 
or  ascent  from  the  forum  to  the  Summa  Sacra  Via, 
obtained  the  name  of  Sacra  Via.  Festus  repeats 
the  same  thing  in  a ditfei'ent  manner;  designating 
the  space  so  called  as  lying  between  the  Regia,  or 
house  of  the  pontifex  maximus,  and  that  of  the 
rex  sacrificulus.  Whence  it  follows  that  the  latter 
must  have  been  on  the  Summa  Sacra  Via.  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  before  the  time  of  Augustus 
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the  Regia  was  the  residence  of  the  pontifex  maxi- 
mus. The  building  appears  to  have  existed  till  a 
late  period  of  the  Empire.  It  is  mentioned  by  the 
younger  Pliny  (^Ep.  iv.  11)  and  by  Plutarch  (Q.  Ji. 
97,  Horn.  18)  as  extant  in  their  time,  and  also  pro- 
bably by  Herodian  (i.  14)  in  his  description  of  the 
burning  of  the  temple  of  Peace  under  Commodus. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  rex  sacrifi- 
culus, who  succeeded  to  their  sacerdotal  preroga- 
tives, was  probably  presented  with  one  of  the  royal 
residences,  of  which  there  were  several  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Summa  Sacra  Via;  that  being  the 
spot  where  Ancus  Marcius,  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and 
Tarquinius  Superbus  had  dwelt.  (Liv.  i.  41;  Solin. 

i.  23,  24  ; Plin.  xxxiv.  13.)  We  cannot  tell  the 
exact  direction  in  which  the  Sacra  Via  traversed 
the  valley  of  the  Colosseum  and  ascended  to  the 
arch  of  Titus,  nor  by  what  name  this  part  of  the 
road  was  commonly  called  in  the  language  of  the 
people  ; but  it  probably  kept  along  the  base  of 
the  Velia.  At  its  highest  point,  or  Summa  Sacra 
Via,  and  perhaps  on  the  site  afterwards  occupied 
by  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  there  seems  to 
have  been  anciently  a market  for  the  sale  of  fruit, 
and  also  probably  of  nick-nacks  and  toys.  “ Summa 
Sacra  Via,  ubi  poma  veneunt.”  (Varr.  R.  R.  i.  2.) 
Hence  Ovid  (A.  A.  ii.  265.)  : — 

“ Rure  suburbano  poteris  tibi  dicere  missa 
111a,  vel  in  Sacra  sint  licet  emta  Via.” 

Whilst  the  nick-nacks  are  thus  mentioned  by  Pro- 
pertius (iii.  17.  11.):  — 

“ Et  modo  pavonis  caudae  flabella  superbae 
Et  manibus  dura  frigus  habere  pila, 

Et  cupit  iratum  talos  me  poscere  eburnos 
Quaeque  nitent  Sacra  vilia  dona  Via.” 

The  direction  of  the  Sacra  Via  is  indicated  by 
Horace’s  description  of  his  stroll:  “ Ibam  forte  Via 
Sacra,”  See.  (aS.  i.  9.)  He  is  going  down  it  towards 
the  forum,  having  probably  come  from  the  villa  of 
Maecenas,  on  the  Esquiline,  Avhen  he  is  internipted 
by  the  eternal  bore  whom  he  has  pilloried.  The 
direction  of  his  walk  is  indicated  by  his  unavailing 
excuse  that  he  is  going  to  visit  a sick  friend  over 
the  Tiber  (v.  17)  and  by  the  arrival  at  the  temple 
of  Vesta  (v.  35);  the  Sacra  Via  having  been  thus 
quitted  and  the  forum  left  on  the  right.  The  two 
extremities  of  the  street,  as  commonly  known,  are 
indicated  in  the  following  passage  of  Cicero:  “ Hoc 
tamen  miror,  cur  tu  huic  potissimum  irascere,  qui 
longissime  a te  ahfuit.  Equidem,  si  quando  ut  fit, 
jactor  in  turba,  non  ilium  accuso,  qui  est  in  Summa 
Sacra  Fia,  cum  ego  ad  Fabium  Fornicem  im- 
pellor,  sed  eiim  qui  in  me  ipsum  incurrit  atque 
incidit”  (p.  Plane.  7).  The  Fornix  Fabius,  as  it 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  stood  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  forum ; and  Cicero  has  made  the  most  of  his 
illustration  by  taking  the  whole  length  of  the  street. 
Beyond  this  point,  where  it  traversed  the  N.  side  of 
the  forum,  we  are  at  a loss  to  tell  what  its  vulgar 
appellation  may  have  been;  and  if  we  venture  to 
suggest  that  it  may  have  been  called  “ Janus,”  this 
is  merely  a conjecture  from  Horace  i.  1.  54), 

where  “ haec  Janus  summus  ab  imo  ” seems  to  suit 
better  with  a street — just  as  we  should  say,  “ all 
Lombard  street  ” — than  with  two  Jani,  as  is  com- 
monly interpreted,  or  than  with  a building  containing 
several  floors  let  out  in  counting  houses.  (Cf.  Sat. 

ii.  3.  18.)  This  view  is  supported  by  the  Scholia 
on  the  first  of  these  passages,  where  it  is  said: 
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‘i  Janus  autem  hie  platea  dicitur,  ubi  mercatores  et 
foeneratores  sortis  causa  convenire  solebant.”  In 
fact  it  was  the  Roman  Change.  The  ascent  from 
the  forum  to  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill, 
where  the  Sacra  Via  terminated,  was,  we  know, 
called  Clivus  Capitolinus. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  Becker’s  dictum  (dc 
Muris,  p.  23)  that  the  name  of  this  street  should 
always  be  written  Sacra  Via,  and  not  in  reversed 
order  Via  Sacra.  To  the  exceptions  which  he  noted 
there  himself,  he  adds  some  more  in  the  Handbuch 
(p.  219,  note),  and  another  from  Seneca  (^Controv. 
xxvii.  p.  299,  Bip.)  in  his  Addenda;  and  Urlichs 
{Rom.  Topogr.  p.  8)  increases  the  list.  On  the 
whole,  it  would  seem  that  though  Sacra  Via  is  the 
more  usual  expression,  the  other  cannot  be  regarded 
as  unclassical. 

Viem  JugaHus  — Of  the  name  of  the  street  which 
ran  along  the  south  side  of  the  forum  we  are  utterly 
ignorant;  but  from  it  issued  two  streets,  which  were 
among  the  most  busy,  and  best  known,  in  Rome. 
These  were  the  Vicus  Jugarius  and  Vicus  Tuscus. 
We  have  before  had  occasion  to  mention  that  the 
former  ran  close  under  the  Capitoline  hill,  from  the 
forum  to  the  Porta  Carmen  tails.  It  was  thought  to 
derive  its  name  from  an  altar  which  stood  in  it  to  Juno 
Juga,  the  presiding  deity  of  wedlock.  (Paul.  Diac. 
p.  104,  Mull.)  It  does  not  appear  to  have  contained 
any  other  sacred  places  in  ancient  times ; but  Au- 
gustus dedicated  in  it  altars  to  Ceres  and  Ops 
Augusta.  {Fast.  Amit.  IV.  Id.  Aug.")  At  the  top 
of  the  street,  where  it  entered  the  forum,  was  the 
fountain  called  Lacus  Servilius,  which  obtained  a 
sad  notoriety  during  the  proscriptions  of  Sulla,  as  it 
was  here  that  the  heads  of  the  murdered  senators 
were  exposed.  (Cic.  Rose.  Am.  32;  Senec.  Prov.  3.) 
M.  Agrippa  adorned  it  with  the  eflBgy  of  a hydra 
(Festus,  p.  290,  Mull.).  Between  the  Vicus  Ju- 
garius and  Capitoline  hill,  and  close  to  the  foot  of 
the  latter,  lay  the  Aequimaelium  (Liv.  xxxviii.  28), 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  occupying  the 
site  of  the  house  of  the  demagogue,  Sp.  Maelius, 
which  had  been  razed  (Varr.  lX.  v.  157,  MUll.; 
Liv.  iv.  16).  It  served  as  a market-place,  espe- 
cially for  the  sale  of  lambs,  which  were  in  great 
request  for  sacrifices,  and  probably  corresponded 
with  the  modern  Via  del  Monte  Tarpeo.  (Cic.  Div. 
ii.  17.) 

Vicus  Tuscus. — In  the  imperial  times  the  Vicus 
Jugarius  was  bounded  at  its  eastern  extremity  by  the 
Basilica  Julia;  and  on  the  further  side  of  this  build- 
ing, again,  lay  the  Vicus  Tuscus.  According  to  some 
autliorities  this  street  w'as  founded  in  B.  c.  507, 
being  assigned  to  such  of  the  Etruscans  in  the  van- 
quished host  of  Aruns  as  had  fled  to  Rome,  and  felt 
a desire  to  settle  there  (Liv.  ii.  15;  Dionys.  v.  36) ; 
but  we  have  before  related,  on  the  authority  of  Varro 
and  Tacitus,  that  it  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Romulus.  These  conflicting  statements  may,  per- 
haps, be  reconciled,  by  considering  the  later  settle- 
ment as  a kind  of  second  or  subsidiary  one.  PIow- 
ever  this  may  be,  it  is  with  the  topographical  facts 
that  we  are  here  more  particularly  concerned,  about 
which  Dionysius  communicates  some  interesting 
particulars.  He  describes  the  ground  assigned  to 
the  Tuscans  as  a sort  of  hollow  or  gorge  situated 
between  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  hills ; and  in 
length  nearly  4 stadia,  or  half  a Roman  mile,  from 
the  forum  to  the  Circus  Maximus  (v.  36).  We 
must  presume  that  this  measurement  included  all 
the  windings  of  the  street;  and  even  then  it  would 
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seem  rather  exaggerated,  as  the  whole  NW.  side  of 
the  Palatine  hill  does  not  exceed  about  2 stadia. 
We  must  conclude  that  it  was  continued  through 
the  Velabrum  to  the  circus.  Its  length  as  Canina 
observes  {For.  Rom.  pt.  i.  p.  67)  is  a proof  that 
the  forum  must  have  extended  from  NW.  to  SE., 
and  not  from  NE.  to  SW. ; as  in  the  latter  case,  the 
space  for  the  sti’eet,  already  too  shoi't,  would  have  been 
considerably  curtailed.  This  street,  probably  from 
the  habits  of  its  primitive  colonists,  became  the 
abode  of  fishmongers,  fruiterers,  bird-fanciers,  silk- 
mercers,  and  perfumers,  and  enjoyed  but  an  indifferent 
reputation  (“  Tnsci  turba  impia  vici,”  Hor.  S.  ii.  3. 
29.)  It  was  here,  however,  that  the  best  silks  in  Rome 
were  to  be  procured  (“  Nec  nisi  prima  velit  de  Tusco 
serica  vico,”  Mart,  xi,  27.  11).  In  fact,  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  great  shopping  street  of  Rome ; and 
the  Roman  gentlemen,  whose  ladies,  perhaps,  some- 
times induced  them  to  spend  more  than  what 
was  agreeable  there,  vented  their  ill  humour  by 
abusing  the  tradesmen.  According  to  the  scholiast 
on  the  passage  of  Horace  just  cited,  the  street  was 
also  called  Vicus  Turarius.  This  appellation  was 
doubtless  derived  from  the  fra'^kincense  and  per- 
fumes sold  in  it,  whence  the  allu.  ion  in  Horace  {Ep. 

1.  1.  267):— 

“ Ne  capsa  porrectus  aperta 

Deferar  in  vicum  vendentem  tus  et  odores, 

Et  piper,  et  quicquid  chartis  amicitur  ineptis.” 

Being  the  road  from  the  forum  to  the  circus  and 
Aventine,  it  was  much  used  for  festal  processions. 
Thus  it  was  the  route  of  the  Pompa  Circensis, 
which  proceeded  from  the  Capitol  over  the  forum, 
and  by  the  Vicus  Tuscus  and  Velabrum  to  the 
circus.  (Dionys.  vii.  72.)  We  have  seen  that  the 
procession  of  the  virgins  passed  through  it  from  the 
temple  of  Apollo  outside  the  Porta  Carmentalis  to 
that  of  Juno  Regina  on  the  Aventine.  Yet  not- 
withstanding these  important  and  sacred  uses,  it  is 
one  of  the  charges  brought  by  Ciceix)  against  Verres 
that  he  had  caused  it  to  be  paved  so  villanously 
that  he  himself  would  not  have  ventured  to  ride 
over  it.  {Verr.  i.  59.)  We  see  from  this  passage 
that  a statue  of  Vertumnus,  the  national  Etruscan 
deity,  stood  at  the  end  of  the  street  next  the  forum. 
Becker  {Handh.  p.  308)  places  him  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity near  the  Velabrum.  But  all  the  evidence 
runs  the  other  way ; and  the  lines  of  Propertius  (iv. 

2.  5),  who  puts  the  following  words  into  the 
god’s  mouth,  are  alone  sufficient  to  decide  the  matter 
{Class.  Mus.  vol.  iv.  p.  444): — 

“ Nec  me  tura  juvant,  nec  templo  laetor  eburno 
Romanum  satis  est  posse  videre  forum.” 

Having  thus  described  the  streets  which 
either  encircled  the  forum  or  afforded  outlets  from  it, 
we  will  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  forum  itself,  and 
the  objects  situated  upon  and  around  it,  and  endea- 
vour to  present  the  reader  with  a picture  of  it  as  it 
existed  under  the  Kings,  during  the  Republic,  and 
under  the  Empire.  But  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Capitol,  we  are  arrested  in  the  outset  by  a difiicult 
investigation.  We  know  that  a part  of  the  forum, 
called  the  comitium,  was  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  being  appropriated  to  more  honourable  uses ; 
but  what  part  of  the  forum  it  was  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  dispute.  Some,  like  Canina,  have 
considered  it  to  be  a space  running  parallel  with  the 
forum  along  its  whole  southern  extent ; whilst  others, 
like  Bunsen  and  Becker,  have  thought  that  it  formed 
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a section  of  the  area  at  its  eastern  extremity,  in  size 
alx)ut  one-third  of  the  whole  forum.  An  argument 
advanced  by  Becker  himself  {Eandb.  p.  278)  seems 
decisive  against  both  these  views-,  namely,  that  we 
never  hear  any  building  on  the  S.  side  of  the  forum 
spoken  of  as  being  on  the  comitium.  Yet  in  spite 
of  this  just  remark,  he  ends  by  adopting  the  theory 
of  Bunsen,  according  to  which  the  comitium  began 
at  or  near  the  ruin  of  the  three  columns  and  ex- 
tended to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  forum: 
and  thus  both  the  temple  of  Vesta  and  the  Regia 
must  have  stood  very  close  to  it.  The  two  chief 
reasons  which  seem  to  have  led  him  to  this  con- 
clusion are,  the  situation  of  the  rostra,  and  that 
of  the  Tribunal  Praetoris.  Respecting  the  former, 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  further  on.  The 
argument  drawn  from  the  latter,  which  is  by  far  the 
more  important  one,  we  shall  examine  at  once.  It 
proceeds  as  follows  (^Handh.  p.  280):  “The  original 
Tribunal  Praetoris  was  on  the  comitium  (Liv.  vi. 
15,  xxix.  16;  Gell.  xx.  1,  11,  47  (from  the  XII. 
Tables);  Varro,  L.L.  v.  32.  p.  154;  Plaut.  Poen. 
iii.  6.  11  ; Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  12),  which,  however,  is 
also  mentioned  as  being  merely  on  the  forum. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  50,  xl.  2,  44.)  But  close  to  the  tri- 
bunal was  the  Puteal  Libonis  or  Scribonianum,  and 
this  is  expressly  mentioned  as  being  near  the  Fornix 
Fabius,  the  Atrium  Vestae,  the  rostra,  and  lastly 
the  aedes  Divi  Julii  (Porphyr.  ad  Hor.Ep.  i.  19. 
8;  Schol.  Cruq.  Ih.  Id.  ad.  Sat.  ii.  6.  35;  Fest.  p. 
333 ; Schol,  ad  Pers.  Sat.  iv,  49) ; consequently  the 
comitium  also  must  have  been  close  to  all  these 
objects.” 

We  presume  that  Becker’s  meaning  in  this  passage 
is,  that  the  Jirst  or  original  tribunal  was  on  the  co- 
mitium, and  that  it  was  afterwards  moved  into  the 
forum.  It  could  hardly  have  been  both  on  the 
comitium  and  forum,  though  Becker  seems  to  hint 
at  such  a possibility,  by  saying  that  it  is  “ also 
mentioned  as  being  merely  on  the  forum ;”  and  indeed 
there  seems  to  be  no  physical  impossibility  in  the 
way,  since  it  is  evident  that  the  tribunal  at  first  was 
merely  a movable  chair  (“dictator  — stipatus  ea 
multitudine,  sella  in  comitio  posita,  viatorem  ad  M. 
Manlium  misit:  qui  — agmine  ingenti  ad  tribunal 
venit,”  Liv.  vi.  15).  But  if  that  was  his  meaning, 
the  passages  he  cites  in  proof  of  it  do  not  bear  him 
out.  In  the  first  Livy  merely  says  that  a certain 
letter  was  carried  through  the  forum  to  the  tribunal 
of  the  praetor,  the  latter  of  course  being  on  the 
comitium  (“  eae  literae  per  forum  ad  tribunal  prae- 
toris latae,”  xxvii,  50).  The  other  two  passages  cited 
contain  nothing  at  all  relative  to  the  subject,  nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that  in  the  early  times  of  the 
Republic  the  comitium  was  the  usual  place  on  which 
the  praetor  took  his  seat.  But  that  the  tribunal  was 
moved  from  the  comitium  to  the  forum  is  shown  by 
the  scholiasts  on  Horace  whom  Becker  quotes.  Thus 
Poiphyrio  says:  “ Puteal  autem  Libonis  sedes  prae- 
toris fuit  prope  Arcum  Fabianum,  dictumque  quod 
a Libone  illic  primum  tribunal  et  subsellia  locata 
sint.”  Primum  here  is  not  an  adjective  to  be  joined 
with  tribunal  — i.  e.  “ that  the  first  or  original  tri- 
bunal was  placed  there  by  Libo;  ” but  an  adverb  — 
“ that  the  tribunal  was  first  placed  there  by  Libo.” 
The  former  version  would  be  nonsense,  because 
Libo’s  tribunal  could  not  possibly  have  been  the 
first.  Besides  the  meaning  is  unambiguously  shown 
by  tlie  Schol.  Cruq. : “ puteal  Libonis  ; tribunal : 
Quod  autem  ait  Libonis^  bine  sumsit,  quod  is 
primus  tri!)unal  inforo  statuerit."  If  the  authority 
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of  these  scholiasts  is  suspicious  as  to  the  fact  of  this 
removal,  though  there  are  no  apparent  grounds  for 
suspicion,  yet  Becker  at  all  events  is  not  in  a condi- 
tion to  invalidate  their  testimony.  He  has  quoted 
them  to  prove  the  situation  of  the  puteal ; and  if 
they  are  good  for  that,  they  are  also  good  to  prove 
the  removal  of  the  tribunal.  Yet  with  great  in- 
consistency, he  tacitly  assumes  that  the  tribunal 
had  always  stood  in  its  original  place,  that  is,  on  the 
comitium,  and  by  the  puteal,  contrary  to  the  express 
evidence  that  the  latter  was  on  the  forum.  (“  Puteal 
locus  erat  in  foro'^'  Sch.  Cruq.  ad  Sat.  ii.  6.  35.) 
Libo  flourished  about  a century  and  a half  before 
Christ.  \^e  Dict.of  Biogr.Yohll.pTi^.']  Now 
all  the  examples  cited  by  Becker  in  which  the  tribunal 
is  alluded  to  as  being  on  the  comitium,  are  previous 
to  this  date.  The  first  two  in  note  457  might  be 
passed  over,  as  they  relate  not  to  the  praetor  but  to 
the  dictator  and  consuls ; nevertheless,  they  are  both 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Libo,  the  first  belonging  to  the 
year  b.  c.  382  and  the  second  to  204.  The  passage 
from  Gellius  “ ad  praetorem  in  comitium,”  being  a 
quotation  from  the  XII.  Tables,  is  of  course  long 
prior  to  the  same  period.  The  passage  in  Varro 
(v.  § 155,  MUlh),  which  derives  the  name  of 
comitium  from  the  practice  of  coming  together  there 
(coire)  for  the  decision  of  suits,  of  course  refers  to 
the  very  origin  of  the  place.  A passage  from 
Plautus  can  prove  nothing,  since  he  died  nearly  half 
a century  before  the  change  effected  by  Libo.  The 
passage  alluded  to  in  Macrobius  (ii.  12)  must  be  in 
the  quotation  from  the  speech  of  C.  Titius  in  favour 
of  the  Lex  Fannia:  “ Inde  ad  comitium  vadunt,  ne 
litem  suam  faciant;  veniunt  in  comitium  tristes, 
&c.”  But  the  Lex  Fannia  was  passed  in  b.  c.  164 
(Macrob.  ii.  13);  or  even  if  we  put  it  four  years 
later,  in  b.  c.  160,  still  before  the  probable  date 
of  Libo’s  alteration;  who  appears  to  have  been  tri- 
bune in  B.  c.  149.  Thus  the  argument  does  not 
merely  break  down,  but  absolutely  recoils  against 
its  inventor;  for  if,  as  the  Scholia  Cruquiana  in- 
fonn  us,  Libo  moved  the  tribunal  from  the  comi- 
tium to  the  forum,  and  placed  it  near  the  puteal, 
then  it  is  evident  that  this  part  of  the  area  could  not 
have  been  the  comitium. 

The  comitium,  then,  being  neither  on  the  south 
nor  the  east  sides  of  the  forum,  we  must  try  our 
fortune  on  the  north  and  west,  where  it  is  to  be 
hoped  we  shall  be  more  successful.  The  only  me- 
thod which  promises  a satisfactory  result  is,  to  seek 
it  with  other  objects  with  which  we  know  it  to  have 
been  connected.  Now  one  of  these  is  the  Vulcanal. 
We  learn  from  Festus  that  the  comitium  stood  be- 
neath the  Vulcanal:  “in  Volcanali,  quod  est  supra 
Comitium  ” (p.  290,  Mull.).  In  like  manner  Diony- 
sius describes  the  Vulcanal  as  standing  a little 
above  the  forum,  using,  of  course,  the  latter  word 
in  a general  sense  for  the  whole  area,  including 
the  comitium : kolL  ras  (rvvdbovs  iuravda  en-oiovyro, 
ir  'H(j)ai(TTOV  iirave- 

aTTiKdri  Ti)s  ayopus  (ii.  50).  Where  lepSu  is  not 
to  be  taken  of  a proper  temple  (vads),  but  signifies 
merely  an  area  consecrated  to  the  god,  and  having 
probably  an  altar.  It  was  a rule  that  a temple  of 
Vulcan  should  be  outside  the  town  (Vitruv.  i.  7); 
and  thus  in  later  times  we  find  one  in  the  Campus 
Martins  (“  tactam  de  caelo  aedem  in  campo  Vulcani,” 
Liv.  xxiv.  10).  That  the  Vulcanal  was  merely  an 
open  space  is  manifest  from  its  appellation  of  area, 
and  from  the  accounts  we  read  of  rain  falling  upon 
it  (Liv.  xxxix.  46,  xl.  19),  of  buildings  be.ng 
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erected  upon  it  (Id.  ix.  46),  &c.  But  that  it  had 
ail  altar  appears  from  the  circumstance  that  sacri- 
fices of  live  fish  taken  in  the  Tiber  were  here  made 
to  Vulcan,  in  propitiation  for  human  souls.  (Festus 
in  Piscatorii  Ludi,  p.  238,  Miill.)  Another  factwhich 
shows  it  to  have  been  an  open  space,  and  at  the  same 
time  tends  to  direct  us  to  its  site,  is  the  lotus-tree 
wdiich  grew  upon  it,  the  roots  of  which  are  said  to 
have  penetrated  as  far  as  the  forum  of  Caesar,  which, 
as  we  shall  show  in  its  proper  section,  lay  a little  N. 
of  the  Forum  Romaimm.  “ Verum  altera  lotos 
in  Vulcanali,  quod  Romulus  constituit  ex  victoria  de 
decumis,  aequaeva  urbi  intelligitur,  ut  auctor  est 
Masurius.  Radices  ejus  in  forum  usque  Caesaris 
per  stationes  municipiorum  penetrant.”  (Plin.  xvi. 
86.)  From  which  passage  — whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  tale  of  the  tree  — we  deduce  these 
facts  : that  the  Vulcanal  existed  in  the  time  of 
Pliny;  that  it  had  occupied  the  same  spot  from  time 
immemorial;  that  it  could  not  have  been  at  any 
very  great  distance  from  the  forum  of  Caesar,  other- 
wise the  roots  of  the  tree  could  not  possibly  have 
reached  thithei*.  Let  those  consider  this  last  cir- 
cumstance who  hold  with  Canina  that  the  comitium 
w’as  on  the  south  side  of  the  forum;  or  even  with 
Bunsen  and  Becker  that  it  was  on  the  east.  The 
Vulcanal  must  originally  have  occupied  a considera- 
ble space,  since  it  is  represented  as  having  served  for 
a place  of  consultation  between  Romulus  and  Tatius, 
with  their  respective  senates.  (Dionys.  ii.  50 ; Plut. 
Rom.  20.)  Its  extent,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
reduced  in  process  of  time,  since  the  Graecostasis 
was  taken  out  of  its  area;  a fact  which  appears  from 
Livy  mentioning  the  Aedes  Concordiae,  built  by  Fla- 
vius, as  being  “ in  area  Vulcani”  (ix.  46);  whilst 
Pliny  says  that  it  was  on  the  Graecostasis  (“  aedicu- 
1am  aeream  (Concordiae)  fecit  in  Graecostasi,  quae 
tunc  supra  comitium  erat,”  xxxiii.  6) : whence  the 
situation  of  the  Vulcanal  may  be  further  deduced  ; 
since  we  know  that  the  Graecostasis  adjoined  the 
curia,  and  the  latter,  as  will  be  shown  presently,  lay 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  forum.  Hence  the  Vulcanal 
also  must  have  been  close  to  the  curia  and  forum ; 
whence  it  ran  back  in  a N.  direction  towards  the 
spot  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Forum  Caesaris. 
This  site  is  further  confirmed  by  the  Notitia,  which 
places  the  Area  Vulcani,  as  well  as  the  Templum 
Faustinae  and  Basilica  Paulli  in  the  4th  Regio. 
Preller  indeed  says  (^Regionen,  p.  128),  that  the 
areii  cannot  possibly  be  mentioned  in  its  right  place 
here,  because  it  stood  immediately  over  the  forum  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple  of  Faustina,  where 
the  old  Curia  Hostilia  stood;  but  his  only  reason  for 
this  assertion  is  Becker’s  dictum  respecting  the 
Vulcanal  at  p.  286,  of  which  we  have  already  seen 
the  value.  The  comitium,  then,  would  occupy  that 
part  of  the  forum  which  lay  immediately  under  the 
Vulcanal,  or  the  W.  part  of  its  N.  side ; a situation  which 
is  confirmed  by  other  evidence.  Dionysius  says  that, 
as  the  judgment-seat  of  Romulus,  it  was  in  the  most 
conspicuous  part  of  the  forum  (ei'  tw  <pauepu}TdT(f> 
rrjs  dyopds,  ii,  29),  a description  which  corresponds 
admirably  with  the  site  proposed.  Livy  (i.  36) 
says  that  the  statue  of  Altius  Navius  was  on  the 
steps  of  the  comitium  on  the  left  of  the  curia,  whence 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  comitium  extended  on 
both  sides  of  the  curia.  Pliny  (xxxiv.  11)  speak- 
ing of  the  same  statue,  says  that  it  stood  before 
the  curia,  and  that  its  basis  was  burnt  in  the  same 
fire  which  consumed  that  building  when  the  body  of 
Clodius  was  burnt  there. 
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Hence,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  the  comitium 
occupied  a considerable  part  of  the  N.  side  of  the 
forum ; but  its  exact  limits,  from  the  want  of  satis- 
factory evidence,  we  are  unable  to  define.  It  must 
have  been  a slightly  elevated  place,  since  we  hear 
of  its  having  steps  ; and  its  form  was  probably  cur- 
vilinear, as  Pliny  (xxxiv.  12)  speaks  of  the  statues 
of  Pythagoras  and  Alcibiades  being  at  its  horns  (“  in 
cornibus  Comitii”);  unless  this  merely  alludes  to  the 
angle  it  may  have  formed  at  the  corner  of  the  forum. 
It  has  been  sometimes  erroneously  regarded  as 
having  a roof ; a mistake  which  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  a misinterpretation  of  a passage  in  Livy, 
in  which  that  author  says  that  in  b.  c.  208  the 
comitium  was  covered  for  the  first  time  since  Han- 
nibal had  been  in  Italy  (“  Eo  anno  primum,  ex  quo 
Hannibal  in  Italiam  venisset,  comitium  tectum  esse, 
memoriae  proditum  est,”  xxvii.  36).  Hence,  it  w'as 
thought,  that  from  this  time  the  comitium  was 
covered  with  a permanent  roof.  But  Piale  {del 
Foro  Rom.  p.  15,  seq.)  pointed  out  that  in  this 
manner  there  would  be  no  sense  in  the  words  “ for 
the  first  time  since  Hannibal  was  in  Italy,”  which 
indicate  a repeated  covering.  The  whole  context 
shows  that  the  historian  is  alluding  to  a revived  ce- 
lebration of  the  Roman  games,  in  the  usual  fashion; 
and  that  the  covering  is  nothing  more  than  the  vela 
or  canvas,  which  on  such  occasions  was  spread  over 
the  comitium,  to  shade  the  spectators  who  occupied 
it  from  the  sun.  That  the  comIlium  was  an  open  place 
is  evident  from  many  circumstances.  Thus,  the  pro- 
digious rain,  which  so  frequently  falls  in  the  nar- 
rative of  Livy,  is  described  as  wetting  it  (Liv. 
xxxiv.  45;  Jul.  Obseq.  c.  103),  and  troops  are  re- 
presented as  marching  over  it.  It  was  here,  also, 
that  the  famous  Ruminalis  Arbor  grew  (Tac.  Ann. 
xiii.  58),  which  seems  to  have  been  transplanted 
thither  from  the  Palatine  by  some  juggle  of  Attius 
Navius,  the  celebrated  augur  (Plin.  xv.  20 ; ap. 
Bunsen,  Les  Forum  de  Rom.  p.  43,  seq.),  though 
we  can  by  no  means  accede  to  Bunsen’s  emendation 
of  that  passage. 

The  principal  destination  of  the  comitium  was 
for  holding  the  comitia  curiata,  and  for  hearing 
lawsuits  (“  Comitium  ab  eo  quod  coibant  eo,  co- 
mitiis  curiatis,  et  litium  causa,”  Yax.  L.L.v.  § 155, 
Miill.),  and  it  must,  therefore,  have  been  capable  of 
containing  a considerable  number  of  persons.  The 
comitia  centuriata,  on  the  other  hand,  were  held  in 
the  Campus  Martius  ; and  the  tributa  on  the  forum 
proper.  The  curiata  were,  however,  sometimes  held 
on  the  Capitol  before  the  Curia  Calabra.  The  comi- 
tium was  also  originally  the  proper  place  for  contiones^ 
or  addresses  delivered  to  the  assembled  people.  All 
these  customs  caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  more 
honourable  and  important  than  the  forum,  which  at 
first  was  nothing  more  than  a mere  market-place. 
Hence,  we  frequently  find  it  spoken  of  as  a more 
distinguished  place  than  the  forum ; and  seats  upon 
it  for  viewing  the  games  were  assigned  to  per- 
sons of  rank.  Its  distinction  from  the  forum,  as 
a place  of  honour  for  the  magistrates,  is  clearly 
marked  in  the  following  passage  of  Livy,  describing 
the  alarm  and  confusion  at  Rome  after  the  defeat  at 
Trasimene  : “ Romae  ad  primum  nuntium  clad  is 
ejus  cum  ingenti  terrors  ac  tumultu  concursus  in 
forum  populi  est  factus.  Matronae  vagae  per  vias, 
quae  repens  clades  adlata,  quaeve  fortuna  exercitus 
esset,  obvios  percontantur.  Et  quum  frequent  is 
contionis  modo  turha  in  comitium  et  curiam  versa 
magistratus  vocaret,’  &c.  (xxii.  7).  When  not  oc* 
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cupied  by  the  magistrates  it  appears  to  have  been 
open  to  the  people.  Thus,  the  senate  being  as- 
sembled in  the  curia  to  hear  the  ambassadors  of 
those  made  prisoners  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  the 
people  are  represented  as  filling  the  comitium : 
“ Ubi  is  finem  fecit,  extemplo  ab  ea  turba,  quae  in 
comitio  erat,  clamor  flebilis  est  sublatus,  manusque 
ad  curiam  tendentes,  &c.”  (Id.  xxii.  60.)  Being 
the  place  for  the  contiones  it  of  course  had  a sug- 
gestum,  or  rostra,  from  which  speeches  were  de- 
livered ; but  we  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  this 
and  other  objects  on  and  around  the  comitium  and 
forum  when  we  arrive  at  them  in  their  chronological 
order. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  preceding  account  of  the 
comitium  had  been  committed  to  paper  that  the 
writer  of  it  met  with  the  essay  on  the  comitium  by 
Mommsen  in  the  Annali  delV  Jnstituto  (vol.  xvi.),  to 
which  reference  has  before  been  made.  The  writer 
was  glad  to  perceive  that  his  general  view  of  the 
situation  of  the  comitium  had  been  anticipated, 
although  he  is  unable  to  concur  with  Mommsen 
respecting  some  of  the  details;  such  as  the  situation 
of  the  Curia  Hostilia,  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  of  the 
Forum  Caesaris,  and  some  other  objects.  In  re- 
futing Becker’s  views,  Mommsen  has  used  much  the 
same  arguments,  though  not  in  such  detail,  as  those 
just  adduced;  but  he  has  likewise  thought  it  worth 
while  to  refute  an  argument  from  a passage  in 
Herodian  incidentally  adduced  by  Becker  in  a note 
(p.  332).  As  some  persons,  however,  may  be  dis- 
posed to  attribute  more  weight  to  tliat  argument 
than  we  do  ourselves,  we  sliall  here  quote  Momm- 
sen’s refutation : “ Minus  etiam  probat  alterum, 
quod  k Beckero,  p.  332,  n.  612,  affertur,  argumentum 
desumtum  ex  iiarratione  Herodiani,  i.  9,  Severum 
in  somnio  vidisse  Pertinacem  equo  vectum  8ia  fMearrjs 
7715  iv  'Peija?;  lepas  68ov  ; qui  cum  venisset  Kara 
apx^v  77\s  ayopas,  ivQa  eirl  Srip-OKparias  trpu- 
repov  SrjpLOS  cwtcbi'  e/f/cATjffla^ei',  equum  eo  excusso 
subiisse  Severn  eumque  vexisse  iirl  rrjs  ayopas 
U€<T7]5.  Non  intelligo  cur  verba  iuda  — 6/c/cAtj- 
cia^ev  referantur  ad  ttju  dpx^v  neque  ad 
ayopas,  quod  multo  est  simplicius.  Nam  ut  optime 
quasi  in  foro  insistere  videtur  qui  rerum  Romanarum 
potiturus  est,  ita  de  comitio  eo  tempore  inepte  haec 
dicerentur ; accedit  quod,  si  ad  dpx^v  rijs 

ayopas  omen  pertineret,  Severus  ibi  constiturus 
fuisset,  neque  in  foro  medio. — Nullis  igitur  idoneis 
argumentis  topographi  Germani  comitium  earn 
partem  fori  esse  statuerunt  quae  Veliis  subjacet  ” 
(p.289). 

So  much  for  the  negative  side  of  the  question : 
on  the  positive  side  Mommsen  adduces  (p.  299)  an 
argument  which  had  not  occurred  to  the  writer  of 
the  present  article  in  proof  of  the  position  above 
indicated  for  the  comitium.  It  is  drawn  from  the 
Sacrum  Cluacinae.  That  shrine,  IMommsen  argues, 
stood  by  the  'labernae  Novae,  that  is,  near  the  arch  of 
Severus,  as  Becker  has  correctly  shown  (^Handb. 
p.  321)  from  Livy  iii.  48;  but  he  has  done  wrong 
in  rejecting  the  result  that  may  be  drawn  from  the 
comparison  of  the  two  legends  ; first,  that  the 
comitium  was  so  called  because  Romulus  and 
Tatius  met  upon  it  after  the  battle  (p.  273) ; 
second,  that  the  Romans  and  Sabines  cleansed  them- 
selves, after  laying  aside  their  arms,  at  the  spot 
where  the  statue  of  Venus  Cluacina  afterwards  stood 
(Plin.  XV.  18.  s.  36);  whence  it  follows  that  the 
statue  was  on  the  comitium.  A fresh  confirmation, 
Mommsen  continues,  may  be  added  to  this  discovery 
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of  the  truth.  For  that  the  Tabernae  were  on  the 
comitium,  and  not  on  the  forum,  as  Becker  sup- 
poses, is  pretty  clearly  shown  by  Dionysius  (t^i/ 
T€  ayopau  iu  ^ ZiKaQyvcn  Kal  4KK\7jcrid^ov(ri,  Kal 
rds  &X\as  iiriTcXovai  ttoXitikcis  irpa^eis,  fKetvos 
eK6(TiJ.r}(T€U,  4pya<TTT]piois  re  Kal  rots  &XXois 
KSa/aois  ireptXaSuu,  iii.  67). 

We  are  not,  however,  disposed  to  lay  any  great 
stress  on  this  argument.  We  think,  as  we  have 
already  said,  that  Varro’s  etymology  of  the  comitium, 
from  the  political  and  legal  business  transacted 
there  rendering  it  a place  of  great  resort,  is  a much 
more  probable  one  ; since,  as  the  forum  itself  did 
not  exist  at  the  time  when  Romulus  and  Tatius  met 
after  the  battle,  it  is  at  least  very  unlikely  that  any 
spot  should  aftei’wards  have  been  marked  out  upon 
it  commemorative  of  that  event.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
highly  probable  that  the  statue  of  Cluacina  stood  on 
the  comitium,  but  without  any  reference  to  these 
traditions.  We  do  not,  however,  think  that  the 
tabernae  occupied  the  comitium.  By  dyopd  Diony- 
sius means  tlie  whole  forum,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  TTcpiXaSwu. 

The  Forum,  under  the  Kings. — In  the  time  of 
Romulus,  then,  we  must  picture  the  forum  to 
ourselves  as  a bare,  open  space,  having  upon  it 
only  the  altar  of  Saturn  at  about  the  middle  of  its 
western  side,  and  the  Vulcanal  on  its  NW.  side. 
Under  Numa  Pompilius  it  received  a few  improve- 
ments. Besides  the  little  temple  of  Janus,  which 


TEMPLE  OF  JANUS.  (^Fiom  a Coin  ) 
did  not  stand  far  from  the  forum,  but  of  which  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  speak,  when  treating 
of  the  Porta  Janualis  in  the  first  part  of  this  article, 
Numa  built  near  it  his  Regia,  or  palace,  as  well  as 
the  celebrated  temple  of  Vesta.  Both  these  objects 
stood  very  near  together  at  the  SE.  extremity  of  tlie 
forum.  The  Aeues  Vestae  w'as  a round  building 
(Festus,  p.  262;  Plut.  11),  but  no  temple  in 
the  Roman  sense  of  the  word ; since  it  had  been 
purposely  left  uninaugurated,  because,  being  the 
resort  of  the  vestal  virgins,  it  was  not  deemed  right 
that  the  senate  should  be  at  liberty  to  meet  in  it 
(Serv.  Aen,  vii.  153).  Its  site  may  be  inferred  from 
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several  passages  in  ancient  authors.  Thus  we  leam 
from  Dionysius  (ii.  66)  that  it  was  in  the  forum, 
and  that  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  whose  site  we 
siiall  point  out  further  on,  was  subsequently  built 
close  to  it  (Id.  vi.  13  ; Mart.  i.  70.  2).  It  is  also 
said  to  have  been  near  the  lake,  or  fountain,  of 
Juturna.  (Val.  Max.  i.  8.  1 ; Ov.  F.  i.  707.)  All 
these  circumstances  indicate  its  site  to  have  been 
near  the  present  church  of  St.  Maria  Liherairice  ; 
where,  indeed  the  graves  of  twelve  vestal  virgins, 
with  inscriptions,  were  discovered  in  the  16th 
century.  (Aldroandus,  Jl/emorie,  n.  3 ; LucioFauno, 
Antich.  di  Roma,  p.  206.)  In  all  its  subsequent 
restorations  the  original  round  form  was  retained,  as 
symbolical  of  the  earth,  which  Vesta  represented 
(Ov.  F.  vi.  265).  The  temple  itself  did  not  imme- 
diately abut  upon  the  forum,  but  lay  somewhat  back 
towards  the  Palatine;  whilst  the  Regia,  which  lay 
in  front,  and  a little  to  the  E.  of  it,  marked  the 
boundary  of  the  forum  on  that  side.  The  latter, 
also  called  Atrium  Vestae,  and  Atrium  Regium, 
though  but  a small  building,  was  originally  inha- 
bited by  Numa.  (Ov.  ib.  265;  Plut.  Num.  14,  &c.). 
That  it  lay  close  to  the  forum  is  shown  by  the  account 
of  Caesar’s  body  being  burnt  before  it  (App.  B.  C. 
ii.  148) ; and,  indeed,  Servius  says  expressly  that 
it  lay  “ in  radicibus  Palatii  finibusque  Romani  fori  ” 
{ad  Aen.  viii.  363).  At  the  back  of  both  the  build- 
ings must  have  been  a sacred  grove  which  ran  to- 
wards the  Palatine.  It  was  from  this  grove  that 
a voice  was  heard  before  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
the  Gauls,  bidding  the  Romans  repair  their  walls 
and  gates.  The  admonition  was  neglected;  but  this 
impiety  was  subsequently  expiated  by  building  at 
the  spot  an  altar  or  sacellum  to  Aius  Loquens. 
(Cio.  Dw.  i.  45.) 

Tullus  Hostilius,  after  the  capture  of  Alba  Longa, 
adorned  the  forum  with  a curia  or  senate- house, 
which  was  called  after  him  the  Curia  Hostilia,  and 
continued  almost  down  to  the  imperial  times  to  be 
the  most  usual  place  for  holding  assemblies  of  the 
senate.  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  § 155,  Miill.;  Liv.  i.  30.) 
From  the  same  spoils  he  also  improved  the  co- 
mitium:  “ Fecitque  idem  et  sepsit  de  manubiis  co- 
niitium  et  curiam”  (Cic.  Rep.  ii.  17)  ; whence  we 
can  hardly  infer  that  he  surrounded  the  comitium 
with  a fence  or  wall,  but  more  probably  that  he 
marked  it  off  more  distinctly  from  the  forum  by 
raising  it  higher,  so  as  to  be  approached  by  steps. 
The  Curia  Hostilia,  which  from  its  pre-eminence  is 
generally  called  simply  curia,  must  have  adjoined 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Vulcanal.  Niebuhr  {Beschr. 
vol.  iii.  p.  60)  was  the  first  who  indicated  that  it  must 
have  stood  on  the  N.  side  of  the  forum,  by  pointing 
out  the  following  passage  in  Pliny,  in  which  the 
method  of  observing  noon  from  it  is  described: — 
“ Diiodecim  tabulis  ortus  tantum  et  occasus  nomi- 
nantur  ; post  aliquot  annos  adjectus  est  meridies, 
accenso  consulum  id  pronuntiante,  cum  a curia  in- 
ter rostra  et  graecostasim  prospexisset  solem.” 
(vii.  60.)  Hence,  since  the  sun  at  noon  could 
be  observed  from  it,  it  must  have  faced  the  south. 
If  its  front,  however,  was  parallel  with  the  north- 
ern line  of  the  forum,  as  it  appears  to  have  been, 
it  must  have  looked  a little  to  the  W.  of  S.; 
since  that  line  does  not  run  due  E.,  but  a few  de- 
grees to  the  S.  of  E.  Hence  the  necessity,  in  order 
to  observe  the  true  meridian,  of  looking  between  the 
Graecostasis  and  rostra.  Now  the  Graecostasis — 
at  a period  of  course  long  after  Tullus  Hostilius, 
and  when  mid-day  began  to  be  observed  in  this 
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manner — was  a lofty  substruction  on  the  right  or 
W.  side  of  the  curia;  and  the  rostra  were  also  an 
elevated  object  situated  directly  in  its  front.  This 
appears  from  the  passage  in  Varro  just  alluded  to; 
— Ante  hanc  (curiam)  rostra;  quojus  loci  id  vo- 
cabulum,  quod  ex  hostibus  capta  fixa  sunt  rostra. 
Sub  dextra  hujus  (curiae)  a comitio  locus  sub- 
structus,  ubi  nationum  snbsisterent  legati,  qui  ad 
senatum  essent  missi.  Is  graecostasis  appellatus,  a 
parte  ut  multa.  Senaculum  supra  Graecostasim, 
ubi  aedis  Concordiae  et  Basilica  Opimia.”  {L.  L.  v. 
§ 155,  156.)  When  Varro  says  that  the  Graeco- 
stasis was  sub  dextra  curiae,  he  is  of  course  looking 
towards  the  south,  so  that  the  Graecostasis  was  on 
his  right.  This  appears  from  his  going  on  to  say 
that  the  senaculum  lay  above  the  Graecostasis,  and 
towards  the  temple  of  Concord;  which,  as  we  have 
had  occasion  to  mention,  was  seated  on  the  side  of 
the  Capitoline  hill.  It  further  appears  from  this* 
passage  that  the  Graecostasis  was  a substruction,  or 
elevated  area  (locus  substructus)  at  the  side  of,  or 
adjoining  the  comitium  (comp.  Plin.  xxxiii.  6);  and 
must  have  projected  in  front  of  the  curia.  The 
relative  situation  of  these  objects,  as  here  described, 
is  further  proved  by  Pliny’s  account  of  observing 
midday,  with  which  alone  it  is  consistent.  For, 
as  all  these  objects  faced  a little  to  the  W.  of  S.,  it 
is  only  on  the  assumption  that  the  Graecostasis  lay 
to  the  W.  of  the  curia,  that  the  meridian  sun  could 
he  observed  with  accuracy  from  any  part  of  the 
latter  between  the  Graecostasis  and  rostra. 

A singular  theory  is  advanced  by  Mommsen  re- 
specting the  situation  of  the  Curia  Hostilia,  which 
we  cannot  altogether  pass  over  in  silence.  He  is 
of  opinion  (Z.  c.  p.  289,  seq.)  that  it  lay  on  the 
Capitoline  hill,  just  above  the  temple  of  Concord, 
which  he  thinks  was  built  up  in  front  of  it;  and 
this  he  takes  to  be  the  reason  why  the  curia  was 
rebuilt  on  the  forum  by  Sulla.  His  only  authority 
for  this  view  is  the  following  passage  in  Livy  : 
“ (Censores)  et  clivum  Capitolinum  silice  sternen- 
dum  curaverunt  et  porticum  ab  aede  Saturni  in 
Capitolium  ad  Senaculum  ac  super  id  Curiam”  (xli. 
27).  From  these  words,  which  are  not  very  in- 
telligible, Mommsen  infers  (p.  292)  that  a portico 
reached  from  the  temple  of  Saturn  to  the  senaculum, 
and  thence  to  the  curia  above  it,  which  stood  on 
the  Capitol  on  the  spot  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
Tabularium  (p.  292).  But  so  many  evident  ab- 
surdities follow  from  this  view,  that  Mommsen,  had 
he  given  the  subject  adequate  consideration,  could 
hardly,  we  think,  have  adopted  it.  Had  the  curia 
stood  beliind  the  temple  of  Concord,  the  ground  plan 
of  which  is  still  partly  visible  near  the  arch  of  Se- 
verus,  it  is  quite  impossible  that,  according  to  the 
account  of  Pliny,  mid-day  could  have  been  observed 
from  it  between  the  rostra  and  Graecostasis,  since  it 
would  have  faced  nearly  to  the  east.  Mommsen, 
indeed  (p.  296),  asserts  the  contrary,  and  makes 
the  Career  Mamertinus  and  arch  of  Titus  lie  al- 
most  due  N.  and  S.,  as  is  also  shown  in  his  plan  at 
the  end  of  the  volume.  But  the  writer  can  affirm 
from  his  own  observation  that  this  is  not  the  fact. 
To  a person  standing  under  the  Capitol  at  the  head 
of  the  forum,  and  opposite  to  the  column  of  Phocas, 
the  temple  of  Faustina  bears  due  E.  by  the  com- 
pass,  and  the  arch  of  Titus  a few  degrees  to  the  S. 
of  E.  To  a person  standing  by  the  arch  of  Severus, 
about  the  assumed  site  of  the  curia,  the  arch  of 
Titus  would  of  course  bear  a little  more  S.  still. 
Something  must  be  allowed  for  variation  cf  the 
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compass,  but  tliese  are  trifles.  The  correct  bearings 
are  given  in  Canina’s  large  plan  and  in  Becker’s 
map,  and  are  wholly  at  variance  with  those  laid 
down  by  Mommsen.  Again,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
that  Opimius  would  have  built  up  his  temple  of 
Concord  immediately  in  front  of  the  ancient  curia, 
thus  screening  it  entirely  from  the  view  of  the  forum 
and  comitium;  a state  in  which  it  must  have  re- 
mained for  nearly  half  a century,  according  to 
the  hypotliesis  of  Mommsen.  Another  decisive 
refutation  of  Mommsen’s  view  is  that  the  Basilica 
Porcia,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  was  situated  on 
the  forum  close  by  the  curia,  whilst  according  to 
Mommsen  the  two  buildings  were  separated  by  a 
considerable  interval.  We  hold  it,  therefore,  to  be 
quite  impossible  that  the  curia  could  have  stood 
where  Mommsen  jdaces  it;  but  at  the  same  time  we 
confess  our  inability  to  give  a satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  the  passage  in  Livy.  A word,  or  several 
words,  seem  to  have  dropped  out,  as  is  the  case  fre- 
quently in  the  very  same  sentence,  where  the  gaps 
are  marked  in  the  editions  with  asterisks.  Such  a 
corrupt  sentence,  therefore,  does  not  suffice  as  au- 
thority for  so  important  a change,  in  the  teeth  of  all 
evidence  to  the  contrary. 

We  shall  only  further  observe  that  the  preceding 
passages  of  Varro  and  Pliny  thus  appear,  when 
rightly  interpreted,  mutually  to  support  and  ex- 
plain one  another,  and  show  the  Graecostasis  to  have 
stood  to  the  W.  of  the  curia,  first  from  its  prox- 
imity to  the  senaculum  and  temple  of  Concord,  and 
secondly,  from  the  mid-day  line  falling  between  it 
and  the  rostra.  That  the  curia  was  considerably 
raised  appears  from  the  circumstance  that  Tarquin 
the  Proud  nearly  caused  the  death  of  Servius  Tullius 
by  hurling  him  down  the  steps  in  front  of  it,  which 
led  to  the  comitium.  (Dionys.  iv.  38 ; Liv.  i.  48.) 
It  was  an  inaugurated  temple  in  order  that  the 
senate  might  hold  their  meetings  in  it,  but  not  a 
sacred  one.  (Liv.  i.  30;  Varr.  I.  c.)  In  the  reign 
of  Tull  us  the  forum  was  adorned  with  the  tro- 
phy called  Pi  LA  Horatiana,  consisting  of  the 
spoils  won  from  the  Curiatii;  but  where  it  stood 
cannot  be  determined.  (Dionys.  iii.  22;  Liv.  i.  26.) 

The  Senaculum  referred  to  in  the  preceding  ac- 
count appears  to  have  been  a raised  and  open  area, 
adjoining  the  Graecostasis  and  curia,  on  which  the 
senatoi's  were  accustomed  to  assemble  before  they 
entered  the  curia  in  order  to  deliberate.  Thus 
Varro  : “ Senaculum  vocatum  ubi  senatus  aut  ubi 
seniores  consisterent  : dictum  ut  Gerusia  apud 

Graecos  ” (v.  § 156,  MUll.).  Valerius  Maximus 
gives  a still  more  explicit  account : “ Senatus  assi- 
duam  stationem  eo  loci  peragebat  qui  hodieque 
Senaculum  appellatur:  nec  exspectabat  ut  edicto 
contraheretur,  sed  inde  citatus  protinus  in  Curiam 
ve  .iebat”  (ii.  2.  § 6).  Festus  mentions  that  there 
were  three  Senacula  in  all;  namely,  besides  the  one 
alluded  to,  another  near  the  Porta  Capena,  and  a 
third  by  the  temple  of  Bellona,  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
ti us.  But  as  his  account  is  in  some  respects  con- 
tradictory of  the  two  preceding  authorities,  we  shall 
here  inseit  it ; “ Senacula  tria  fuisse  Komae,  in 
quibus  senatus  ha’Deri  solitus  sit,  memoriae  prodidit 
Nicostratus  in  libro  qui  inscribitur  de  senatu  ha- 
bendo:  unum,  ubi  nunc  est  aedis  Concordiae  inter 
Capitolium  et  Forum;  in  quo  solebant  magistratus 
D.  T.  cum  Senioribus  deliberare ; alterum  ad  por- 
tam  Capenam;  tertium,  citra  aedem  Bellonae,  in 
quo  exleraium  nationum  legatis,  quos  in  urbem  ad- 
mittere  iioleKant,  senatus  dubatur  ” (p.  347,  Mull.). 
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Here  the  senaculum  is  represented,  not  as  a place 
in  which  the  senate  assembled  previously  to  delibe- 
ration, but  as  one  in  which  it  actually  deliberated. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  that  this  could  have  been 
so.  For  in  that  case  what  would  have  been  the  use 
of  the  curia?  in  which  the  senate  is  constantly 
represented  as  assembling,  except  in  cases  where 
they  held  their  sittings  in  some  other  temple.  Be- 
sides we  have  no  accounts  of  the  senaculum  being 
an  inaugurated  place,  without  which  it  would  have 
been  unlawful  for  the  senate  to  deliberate  in  it. 
Nicostratus  therefore,  who,  from  his  name,  seems  to 
have  been  a Greek,  probably  confounded  the  sena- 
cula with  the  curia,  and  other  temples  in  which  the 
senate  assembled;  and  at  all  events  his  account 
cannot  be  set  against  the  more  probable  one  of  Varro 
and  Valerius  IMaximus.  There  is,  however,  one 
part  in  the  account  of  Festus,  which  seems  to  set 
the  matter  in  a diiferent  point  of  view.  The  words, 
‘‘  in  quo  solebant  magistratus  D.T.  cum  senioribus 
deliberare,”  seem  to  point  to  the  senaculum  not  as 
a place  where  the  senators  deliberated  among  them- 
selves, but  where  they  conferred  with  the  magis- 
trates ; such  magistrates  we  may  suppose  as  were 
not  entitled  to  enter  the  curia.  Such  were  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  who,  during  the  deliberations 
of  the  senate,  took  their  seats  before  the  closed  doors 
of  the  curia;  yet  as  they  had  to  examine  and  sign 
the  decrees  of  the  Fathers  before  they  became  laws, 
we  may  easily  imagine  that  it  was  sometimes  ne- 
cessary for  the  tribunes  and  senators  to  confer 
together,  and  these  conferences  may  have  taken 
place  at  the  senaculum  (“  Tribunis  plebis  intrai-e  cu- 
riam non  licebat:  ante  valvas  autem  positis  sub- 
selliis,  decreta  patrum  attentissima  cura  exami- 
nabant ; ut,  si  qua  ex  eis  improbassent,  rata  esse  non 
sinerent.  Itaque  veteribus  senatus  consultis  T. 
litera  subscribi  solebat:  eaque  nota  significabatur, 
ita  tribunes  quoque  censuisse,”  Val.  Max.  ii.  2.  § 7.) 
In  this  manner  the  senacula  would  have  answered 
two  purposes;  as  places  in  which  the  senators  met 
previously  to  assembling  in  the  curia,  and  as  a sort 
of  neutral  ground  for  conferences  with  the  plebeian 
magistrates. 

With  regard  to  the  precise  situation  of  the  sena- 
culum belonging  to  the  Curia  Hostilia,  we  can  hardly 
assume,  with  Mommsen,  that  it  occupied  the  spot  on 
which  the  temple  of  Concord  was  afterwards  actually 
built;  nor  do  the  words  of  Varro  and  Festus, — 
'•  Senaculum  ubi  aedis  Concordiae  ” — seem  to  re- 
quire so  very  rigorous  an  interpretation.  It  is 
sufficient  if  it  adjoined  the  temple;  though  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  latter  may  have  encroached 
upon  some  part  of  its  area.  After  the  temple  was 
erected  there  still  appears  to  have  been  a large  open 
space  in  front  of  it,  part  of  the  ancient  senaculum, 
but  which  now  seems  to  have  obtained  the  name  of 
“ Area  Concordiae.”  Its  identity  with  the  sena- 
culum appears  from  its  adjoining  the  Vulcanal,  like 
the  latter:  “ In  area  Vulcani  et  Concordiae  san- 
guinem  pluit.”  (Liv.  xl.  19.)  “ In  area  Vulcani 

per  biduum,  in  area  Concordiae  totidem  diebus  san- 
guinem  pluit.”  (Jul.  Obseq.  59.)  The  temple  of 
Concord  became  a very  usual  place  for  assemblies 
of  the  senate,  as  appears  from  many  passages 
in  ancient  authors.  (Cic.  Phil.  ii.  7 ; Lampr. 
Alex,  6,  &c.)  From  the  area  a flight  of  steps 
led  up  to  the  vestibule  of  the  temple;  “ (Equites 
Romani)  qui  frequen'tissimi  in  gradibus  Concordiae 
steterunt.”  (Cic.  Phil.  viii.  8.)  According  to  Ma- 
crobius  the  temple  of  Saturn  also  had  a senaculum 
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(“  Habet  aram  et  ante  senatulum i.  8).  This  must 
have  been  near  the  senaculum  of  the  Curia  Hostilia, 
but  could  hardly  have  been  the  same.  If  Macrobius 
is  right,  then  Festns  is  wrong  in  limiting  the  sena- 
cula  to  three;  and  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that 
the  areae  near  temples,  where  the  senate  was  ac- 
customed to  meet,  may  have  been  called  senacula. 

To  Ancus  Iklarcius  we  can  only  ascribe  the  Car- 
CER  Mamertinus,  Or  prison  described  by  Livy  as 
overhanging  the  forum  (“  media  urbe,  imminens  foro,” 
i.  33).  It  is  still  to  be  seen  near  the  arch  of 
Severus,  under  the  church  of  S.  Giuseppe  dei  Fa- 
legnami. 

We  have  before  remarked  that  a new  architectural 
era  began  at  Rome  with  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus ; and  if  he  had  not  been  interrupted  by  wars, 
he  would  doubtless  have  carried  out  many  of  those 
grand  schemes  which  he  was  destined  only  to  pro- 
ject. He  may  almost  be  called  the  founder  of  the 
forum,  since  it  was  he  who  first  surrounded  it  with 
private  houses  and  shops.  According  to  Varro  (ap. 
Macrob.  § i.  8),  he  also  founded  the  Temple  of 
Saturn  on  the  forum  at  the  spot  where  the  altar 
stood ; though,  according  to  another  account,  it  was 
begun  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  At  all  events,  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  dedicated  before  the  expul- 
sion of  the  kings  (Macrob.  1.  c.),  and  according  to 
Livy  (ii.  21),  in  the  consulship  of  Sempronius  and 
Minucius,  b.  c.  497.  According  to  Becker  (^Handb. 
p.  312)  the  ruin  of  the  three  columns  under  the 
Capitol  are  remains  of  it,  and  this,  he  asserts,  is  a 
most  decided  certainty,  which  can  be  denied  only  by 
persons  who  prefer  their  own  opinion  to  historical 
sources,  or  wilfully  shut  their  eyes.  It  appears  to 
us,  however,  judging  from  these  very  historical 
sources,  that  there  is  a great  deal  more  authority 
for  the  Italian  view  than  for  Becker’s;  according  to 
which  the  temple  of  Saturn  is  the  ruin  of  the  eight 
columns,  at  the  foot  of  the  clivus.  All  the  writers 
who  speak  of  it  mention  it  as  being  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  hill,  and  beneath  the  clivus,  while  the 
three  columns  are  a good  way  up,  and  above  the 
clivus.  Thus  Servius  (Aen.  ii.  115,  viii.  319) 
says  that  the  temple  of  Saturn  was  “ ante  clivum 
Capitolini ; ” and  in  the  Origo  gentis  Romanae 
(c.  3)  it  is  said  to  be  “ sub  clivo  Capitolino.”  In 
like  manner  Varro  (L.  L.  v.  § 42,  Miill.)  places  it 
“ in  faucibus  (mentis  Saturni) ; ” and  Dionysius, 
'Ko.pa  rg  b'lQ)  rod  \6<pov,  Kara  rpv  &voZov  Tpv 
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a-nb  rrjs  ayopas  <p4pov(Tav  els  rh  KairirdKiov  (i.34). 
Festus  (p.  322,  Miill.)  describes  the  ara  as  having 
been  “ in  imo  clivo  Capitolino.”  Moreover,  the 
miliarium  aureum,  which  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
forum  (Plin.  iii.  9)  was  under  the  temple  of  Saturn ; 

“ ad  miliarium  aureum,  sub  aedem  Saturni”  (Tac.7L 
i.  27);  “sub  aedem  Saturni,  ad  miliarium  aureum  ” 
(Suet.  Otho.  c.  6.)  Further,  the  Monumentum 
Ancyranum  mentions  the  Basilica  Julia  as  “ inter 
aedem  Castoris  et  aedem  Saturni.”  Now  what  has 
Becker  got  to  oppose  to  this  overwhelming  mass  of 
the  very  best  evidence  ? His  objections  are,  first, 
that  Servius  (Aen.  ii.  116)  mentions  the  temple  of 
Saturn  as  being  ‘^juxta  Concordiae  templum  ; ” and 
though  the  eight  columns  are  near  the  temple  of 
Concord,  yet  they  cannot,  without  awkwardness,  be 
called  jkcto.'  Secondly,  the  Notitia,  proceeding  fnm 
the  Career  Mamertinus,  names  the  temples  in  the 
following  order;  Templum  Concordiae  et  Saturni  et 
Vespasiani  et  Titi.  Now,  as  the  three  columns  are 
next  to  the  temple  of  Concord,  it  follows  that  they 
belong  to  the  temple  of  Saturn.  The  whole  force 
of  the  proof  here  adduced  rests  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Notitia  mentions  these  buildings 
precisely  in  the  order  in  which  they  actually  oc- 
curred. But  it  is  notorious  that  the  authority  of 
the  Notitia  in  this  respect  cannot  be  at  all  de- 
pended on,  and  that  objects  are  named  in  it  in  the 
most  preposterous  manner.  We  need  no  other 
witness  to  this  fact  than  Becker  himself,  who  says 
of  this  work,  “ Propterea  cavendum  est  diligenter, 
ne,  quoties  plura  simul  templa  nominantur,  eodem 
ea  ordine  juncta  fuisse  arbitremur.”  (i)e  Muris, 
&c.,  p.  12,  note.)  But  thirdly,  Becker  proceeds: 
“ This  argument  obtains  greater  certainty  from  the 
inscriptions  collected  by  the  Anonymous  of  Ein- 
siedlen.  Fortunately,  the  entire  inscriptions  of  all 
the  three  temples  are  preserved,  which  may  be  still 
partly  read  on  the  ruins.  They  ran  as  follows: 
‘ Senatus  populusque  Romanus  incendio  consumptum 
restituit  Divo  Vespasiano  Augusto||.  s.  p.  q.  r.  impp. 
Caess.  Severus  et  Antoninus  pii  felic  Aug.  restitue- 
runt.||s.p.Q.R.  aedem  Concordiae  vetustate  collapsam 
in  meliorem  faciem  opere  et  cultu  splendidiore  re- 
stituerunt.”  Now  as  the  whole  of  the  first  inscrip- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  the  last  three  words, 
“ Divo  Vespasiano  Augusto,”  are  still  to  be  read 
over  the  eight  columns,  and  the  letters  estitver, 
a fragment  of  “ restituerunt  ” in  the  second  inscrip- 
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tion,  over  the  three  columns,  Becker  regards  the 
order  of  the  Notitia  as  fully  confirmed,  and  the  three 
temples  to  be  respectively  those  of  Concord,  Ves- 
pasian and  Titus,  and  Saturn. 

With  regard  to  these  inscriptions  all  are  agreed 
that  the  third,  as  here  divided,  belongs  to  the  temple 
of  Concord;  but  with  regard  to  the  proper  division 
of  the  first  two,  there  is  great  difference  of  opinion. 
Bunsen  and  Becker  divide  them  as  above,  but 
Canina  (^Foro  Rom.  p.  179)  contends  that  the  first 
finishes  at  the  word  “ restituit,”  and  that  the 
■words  from  “ Divo  Vespasiano  ” down  to  “ restitue- 
runt  ” form  the  second  inscription,  belonging  to  the 
temple  of  Vespasian  and  Titus.  In  the  original 
codex  containing  the  inscriptions,  which  is  in  the 
librax'y  of  Einsiedlen,  they  are  written  consecutively, 
without  any  mark  where  one  begins  and  another 
ends;  so  that  the  divisions  in  subsequent  copies  are 
merely  arbitrary  and  without  any  authority.  Now 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  first  inscription,  as  di- 
vided by  Canina,  may  still  be  read  on  the  architrave 
of  the  eight  columns,  which  it  exactly  fills,  leaving  no 
space  for  any  more  words.  Becker  attempts  to  evade 
this  difficulty  by  the  following  assertion : “ There  is 
no  room,”  he  says  (^Handh.  p.  357),  “ for  the  de- 
dication ‘ Divo  Vespasiano,’  on  the  front  of  the 
temple;  and  although  it  is  unusual  for  one  half  of 
an  inscription  to  be  placed  on  the  back,  yet  on  this 
occasion  the  situation  of  the  temple  excuses  it ! ” 
We  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  the  whole  of  the 
words  after  “ restituit  ” down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
inscription  on  the  temple  of  Concord,  belong  to  the 
temple  of  Vespasian,  or  that  of  which  three  columns 
still  remain.  Another  proof  that  the  words  “ Divo 
Vespasiano  Augusto  ” could  never  have  existed  over 
tlie  temple  with  the  eight  columns  is  that  Poggio 
(c7e  Variet.  Fort.  p.  12),  in  whose  time  the  build- 
ing was  almost  entire,  took  it  to  be  the  temple  of 
Concord,  which  he  could  not  have  done  had  the  de- 
dication to  Vespasian  belonged  to  it.  (Bunbury,  in 
Class.  Mm.  iv.  p.  27,  note.)  Thus  two  out  of 
Becker  s three  arguments  break  down,  and  all  that 
he  has  to  adduce  against  the  mass  of  evidence, 
from  the  best  classical  authorities,  on  the  other 
side,  is  a stiff  and  pedantic  interpretation  of  the 
preposition  juxta  in  such  a writer  as  Servius  I Thus 
it  is  Becker  himself  who  is  amenable  to  his  own 
charge  of  shutting  his  eyes  against  historical  evi- 
dence. His  attempt  to  separate  the  altar  from  the 
temple  (^Handb.  p.313),  at  least  in  locality,  is  equally 
unfortunate. 
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The  remains  of  the  temple  of  Satum,  or  the  jxir- 
tico  with  the  eight  columns  at  the  head  of  the  forum, 
are  in  a rude  and  barbarous  style  of  art,  some  of  tlie 
columns  being  larger  in  diameter  than  others.  Hence 
Canina  infers  that  the  restoration  was  a very  late  one, 
and  probably  subsequent  to  the  removal  of  the  seat 
of  empire  to  Constantinople.  From  the  most  ancient 
times  the  temple  of  Saturn  served  as  an  aerarium^ 
or  state  treasury,  where  the  public  money,  the  mili- 
taiw  ensigns,  and  important  documents  were  pre- 
served (Liv.  iii.  69;  Plut.  d.  R.  42;  Macrob.  i.  8; 
Solin.  i.  12,  &c.).  On  account  of  its  Grecian  origin 
sacrifices  were  performed  at  the  altar  of  Saturn  after 
the  Greek  rite,  that  is,  capite  aperto,  instead  of 
capite  velato  as  among  the  Romans  (Macrob.  1.  c.). 

Adjoining  the  temple  of  Saturn  was  a small  cella 
or  Aedes  of  Ops,  which  served  as  a bank  for  the 
public  money.  The  Fasti  Amiternini  and  Caprani- 
corum  mention  it  as  being  “ ad  Forum,”  and  “ in 
Vico  Jugario,”  which  determines  its  position  hero 
iCalend.  Amit.Dec.;  Cal.  Capran.  Aug.').  It  is 
several  times  alluded  to  by  Cicero : “ Pecunia  utinam 
ad  Opis  maneret”  (^Phil.  i.  7,  cf.  ii.  14).  Before 
the  temple  stood  a statue  of  Silvanus  and  a sacred 
fig-tree,  which  it  was  necessary  to  remove  in  b.  c. 
493,  as  its  roots  began  to  upset  the  statue  (Plin. 
XV.  20).  Behind  the  temple,  in  a small  lane 
or  Angiportus,  and  about  midway  up  the  ascent  of 
the  clivus,  was  the  Porta  Stercoraria,  leading  to 
a place  where  the  ordure  from  the  temple  of  Vesta 
was  deposited  on  the  15th  of  June  every  year. 
(Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  § 32,  Miill.;  Festus,  p.  344.)  This 
custom  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  the  epithet 
of  Stercutus  applied  to  Saturn  by  the  Romans,  as  the 
inventor  of  applying  manure  to  the  fields  (Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  7.)  Close  to  the  Ara  Saturni  there  was  a 
Sacellum  Di'jts,  in  which  wax  masks  were  sus- 
pended during  the  Saturnalia.  (76. 11.) 

But  the  most  important  alteration  made  by  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus  with  regard  to  the  forum  was  the 
causing  of  porticoes  and  shops  to  be  erected  around 
it  (Liv.  i.  35;  Dionys.  iii.  67).  This  gave  the 
forum  a fixed  and  unalterable  shape.  We  may 
wonder  at  the  smallness  of  its  area  when  we  reflect 
that  this  was  the  great  centre  of  politics  and 
business  for  the  mistress  of  the  world.  But  we 
must  recollect  that  its  bounds  were  thus  fixed 
when  she  herself  was  not  yet  secure  against  the 
attempts  of  surrounding  nations.  As  her  power  and 
population  gradually  increased  various  means  were 
adopted  for  procuiing  more  accommodation  — first, 
by  the  erection  of  spacious  basilicae,  and  at  last,  in 
the  imperial  times,  by  the  construction  of  several  new 
fora.  But  at  first,  the  structures  that  arose  upon  the 
forum  were  rather  of  a useful  than  ornamental  kind ; 
and  the  tahernae  of  Tarquin  consisted  of  butchers’ 
shops,  schools,  and  other  places  of  a like  description, 
as  we  learn  from  the  story  of  Virginia.  These  Ta- 
BERNAE  were  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Veteres 
and  Novae,  whence  it  seems  probable  that  only  the 
former  were  erected  in  the  time  of  Tarquin.  The  two 
sides  of  the  forum,  lengthways,  derived  their  names 
from  them,  one  being  called  sub  Veteribus,  the  other 
sub  Novis.  A passage  in  Cicero,  where  he  compares 
these  tabernae  with  the  old  and  new  Academy,  en- 
ables us  to  determine  their  respective  sites:  “ Ut  ii, 
qui  sub  Novis  solem  non  ferunt,  item  ille  cum  aestu 
aret,  veterum,  ut  Maenianorum,  sic  Academicorum 
umbram  secutus  est”  (^Acad.  iv.  22).  Hence  it 
appears  that  the  Novae,  being  exposed  to  the  sun, 
must  have  been  on  the  northern  side  of  the  forum, 
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and  the  Vete'/'es  of  course  on  the  south  side.  This 
relative  situation  is  also  established  by  the  accounts 
which  we  have  of  basilicae  being  built  either  on  or 
near  their  sites,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel.  Their 
arrangement  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  but 
of  course  they  could  not  have  stood  before  the  curia 
and  comitium.  In  process  of  time  the  forum  began 
to  put  on  a better  appearance  by  the  conversion  of 
the  butchers’  shops  into  those  of  silversmiths  (“  Hoc 
intei-vallo  primum  forensis  dignitas  crevit,  atque  ex 
tabernis  lanienis  argentariae  factae,”  Varro  in  Non. 
p.  532,  M.).  No  clue,  however,  is  given  to  the  exact 
date  of  this  change.  The  earliest  period  at  which 
we  read  of  the  argentariae  is  in  Livy’s  description  of 
the  triumph  of  Papirius  Cursor,  B.  c.  308  (ix.  40). 
When  the  comitia  were  declared  it  seems  to  have 
been  customary  for  the  argentarii  to  close  their  shops. 
(Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  § 91,  MUll.)  The  tabernae  were 
provided  with  Maeniana  or  balconies,  which  extended 
beyond  the  columns  supporting  the  porticoes,  and 
thus  formed  convenient  places  for  beholding  the 
games  on  the  forum  (Festus,  p.  134,  Miill. ; Isid. 
Orig.  XV.  3,  11.)  These  Maeniana  appear  to  have 
been  painted  with  subjects.  Thus  Cicero : “ De- 
monstravi  digito  pictum  Galium  in  Mariano  scuto 
Cimbrico  sub  Novis  ” (de  Or.  ii.  66).  Pliny  mentions 
another  picture,  or  rather  caricature,  of  a Gaul  suh 
Veteribus,  and  also  a figure  of  an  old  shepherd  with 
a stick.  The  latter  appears  to  have  been  considered 
by  the  Romans  as  a valuable  w’ork,  as  some  of  them 
asked  a German  ambassador  what  he  valued  it  at  ? 
But  the  barbarian,  who  had  no  taste  for  art,  said  he 
w'ould  not  have  it  as  a gift,  even  if  the  man  was  real 
and  alive  (xxxv.  8).  According  to  Varro,  quoted 
by  the  same  author  (Ib.  37),  the  Maeniana  sub 
Veteribus  were  painted  by  Serapion. 

Another  service  which  Tarquin  indirectly  rendered 
to  the  forum  was  by  the  construction  of  his  cloacae, 
which  had  the  effect  of  thoroughly  draining  it.  It  was 
now  that  the  Lacus  Curtius,  which  had  formerly 
existed  in  the  middle  of  the  forum,  disappeared 
(“  Curtium  in  locum  palustrem,  qui  turn  fuit  in  foro, 
antequam  cloacae  sunt  factae,  secessisse,”  Piso  ap. 
Varr.  L.  L.  v.  § 149,  seq.  Miill.)  This,  though  not 
so  romantic  a story  as  the  self-immolation  of  Curtius, 
is  doubtless  the  true  representation ; but  all  the  three 
legends  connected  with  the  subject  will  be  found  in 
Varro  (JL.  c.)  It  was  perhaps  in  commemoration  of 
the  drainage  that  the  shrine  or  sacellum  of  Venus 
Cluacina  was  erected  on  the  N.  side  of  the  forum, 
near  the  Tabernae  Novae,  as  appears  from  the  story 
of  Virginius  snatching  the  butcher’s  knife  from  a 
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shop  close  to  it.  (Liv.  iii.  48  ; cf,  Plin.  xv,  36.) 
The  site  of  the  Lacus  Curtius  after  its  disappearance 
was  commemorated  in  another  manner.  Having  been 
.struck  with  lightning,  it  seems  to  have  been  converted 
into  a dry  puteal,  which,  however,  still  continued  to 
bear  the  name  of  Lacus  Curtius  (cf.  Varr.v  § 150): 
‘ Curtius  ille  lacus,  siccas  qui  sustinet  aras. 

Nunc  solida  est  tellus,  sed  lacus  ante  fuit.” 
(Ov.  Fast.  vi.  397.) 
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Every  year  the  people  used  to  throw  pieces  of  money 
into  it,  a sort  of  augurium  salutis,  or  new  year’s  gift 
for  Augustus.  (Suet.  Aug.  57.)  Close  to  it  grew  a 
fig-tree,  a vine,  and  an  olive,  which  had  been  for- 
tuitously planted,  and  were  sedulously  cultivated  by 
the  people;  and  near  them  was  an  altar,  dedicated 
to  Vulcan,  which  was  removed  at  the  time  of  the 
gladiatorial  games  given  at  Caesar’s  funeral.  (Plin. 
XV.  20;  cf.  Gruter,  Inscr.  Ixi.  1,  2.) 

Servins  Tullius  probably  carried  on  and  completed 
the  works  begun  by  his  predece.ssor  around  the 
forum,  just  as  he  finished  the  wall ; but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  undertaken  anything  original  except- 
ing the  adding  of  a lower  dungeon,  called  after  him 
Tullianum,  to  the  Mamertine  prison.  (“  In  hoc 
(carcere)  pars  quae  sub  terra  Tullianum,  ideo  quod 
additum  a Tullio  rege,”  Varr.’X.  X.  v.  § 151.)  This 
remains  to  the  present  day,  and  still  realises  to  the 
spectator  the  terrible  description  of  Sallust  (6*a<.  55). 

The  Roman  Ciceroni  point  out  to  the  traveller 
the  ScALAE  Gemoniae  inside  the  Mamertine  prison, 
where  there  are  evident  remains  of  an  ancient  stair- 
case. But  it  appears  from  descriptions  in  ancient 
authors  that  they  were  situated  in  a path  leading 
down  from  the  Capitol  towards  the  prison,  and  that 
they  were  visible  from  the  forum.  (Dion  Cass.  Iviii. 
5;  Valer.  Max.  vi.  9.  § 13;  Tac.  Hist.  iii.  74.)  Traces 
of  this  path  were  discovered  in  the  16th  century 
(Luc.  Fauno,  Ant.  di  Roma,  p.  32),  and  also  not 
many  years  ago  in  excavating  the  ground  by  the 
arch  of  Severus. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  additions  or  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  fomm  during  the  reign  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus. 

The  Fomm  during  the  Republic.  — One  of 
the  earliest  buildings  erected  near  the  forum  in 
the  republican  times  w'as  the  temple  of  Castor 
AND  Pollux.  After  the  battle  at  lake  Regillus, 
the  Dioscuri,  who  had  assisted  the  Romans  in  the 
fight,  were  seen  refreshing  themselves  and  their 
horses,  all  covered  with  dust  and  sweat,  at  the  little 
fountain  of  Juturna,  near  the  temple  of  Vesta. 
(Dionys.  vi.  13 ; Val.  Max.  i.  8.  § 1 ; Cic.  N.  D. 
ii.  2,  &c.)  A temple  had  been  vowed  to  those 
deities  during  the  Latin  War  by  Postumius  the 
dictator ; and  the  spot  where  this  apparition  had 
been  obsei-ved  was  chosen  for  its  site.  It  was  dedi- 
cated by  the  son  of  Postumius  b.  c.  484.  (Liv. 
ii.  42.)  It  was  not  a temple  of  the  largest  size ; 
but  its  conspicuous  situation  on  the  forum  made 
it  one  of  the  best  known  in  Rome.  From  the 
same  circumstance  the  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to 
it  served  as  a kind  of  suggestum  or  rostra  from 
which  to  address  the  people  in  the  forum ; a pur- 
pose to  which  it  seems  to  have  been  sometimes 
applied  by  Caesar.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  6 ; cf.  Cic. 
p.  Sest.lb  ; Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  41.)  The  temple  served 
for  assemblies  of  the  senate,  and  for  judicial  busi- 
ness. Its  importance  is  thus  described  by  Cicero ; 
“ In  aede  Castoris,  celeberrimo  clarissimoque  monu- 
mento,  quod  templum  in  oculis  quotidianoque  con- 
spectu  populi  Romani  est  positum  ; quo  saepenumero 
senatus  convocatur;  quo  maximarum  rerum  fre- 
quentissimae  quotidie  advocationes  fiunt”  (J,n  Verr. 
i.  49).  Though  dedicated  to  the  twin  gods,  the 
temple  was  commonly  called  only  Aedes  Castoris, 
as  in  the  preceding  passage  ; whence  Bibulus,  the 
colleague  of  Caesar  in  the  aedileship_  took  occasion 
to  compare  himself  to  Pollux,  who,  though  he  shared 
the  temple  in  common  with  his  brother,  w'as  never 
once  named.  (Suet.  Coes.  10.)  It  was  restored  by 
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Mfttellus  Dalmaticus  (Cic.  5ca«r.  46,  et  ibi  Ascon), 
and  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Tiberius,  and  dedicated  in 
his  and  Drusus’s  name,  A.  D.  6.  (Suet.  Tib.  20  ; 
Dion  Cass.  Iv.  27.)  Caligula  connected  it  with  his 
palace  by  breaking  through  the  back  wall,  and  took 
a foolish  pleasure  in  exhibiting  himself  to  be  adored 
between  the  statues  of  the  twin  deities.  (Suet. 
Cal  22  ; Dion  Cass.  lix.  28.)  It  was  restored  to 
its  former  state  by  Claudius  (Id.  lx.  6).  We  learn 
from  Dionysius  that  the  Roman  knights,  to  the 
number  sometimes  of  5000,  in  commemoration  of 
the  legend  respecting  the  foundation  of  the  temple, 
made  an  annual  procession  to  it  from  the  temple  of 
Mars,  outside  of  the  Porta  Capena.  On  this  occa- 
sion, dressed  in  their  state  attire  and  crowned  with 
olive,  they  traversed  the  city  and  proceeded  over  the 
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foram  to  the  temple  (vi.  13).  Its  neighbourhood 
was  somewhat  contaminated  by  the  offices  of  certain 
persons  who  trafficked  in  slaves  of  bad  character, 
who  might  be  found  there  in  shoals.  (“  Num  moleste 
feram  si  mihi  non  reddiderit  nomen  aliquis  ex  his, 
qui  ad  Castoris  negotiantur,  nequam  mancipia  ementes 
vendentesque,  quorum  tabernae  pessimorum  servorum 
turba  refertae  sunt,”  Senec.  de  Sapient.  13  ; cf. 
Plant.  Cure.  iv.  1.  20.)  The  three  elegant  columns 
near  the  forum,  under  the  Palatine,  are  most  probably 
remains  of  this  temple.  We  have  seen  in  the  pre- 
ceding account  that  it  stood  close  to  the  forum,  as 
well  as  to  the  temple  of  Vesta,  a position  which 
precisely  agrees  with  that  of  the  three  columns. 
None  of  the  other  various  appropriations  of  this  ruin 
will  bear  examination.  Poggio  (jde  Var.  Fort. 
p.  22)  absurdly  considered  these  columns  to  be  re- 
mains of  Caligula’s  bridge.  By  the  earlier  Italian 
topographers  they  were  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator ; but  it  has  been  seen  that 
this  must  have  stood  a good  deal  higher  up  on  the 
Velia.  Nardini  thought  they  were  remains  of  the 
comitium,  and  was  followed  by  Nibby  (^Foro  Rom. 
p.  60)  and  Burgess  (^Antiq.  of  Rome,  i.  p.  366). 
We  have  shown  that  the  comitium  was  not  at  this 
side  of  the  forum.  Canina  takes  them  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Curia  Julia  (Foro  Rom.  parte  i. 
p.  132),  which,  however,  as  will  appear  in  its  proper 
place,  could  not  have  stood  here.  Bunsen  (Les 
Forum  de  Rome,  p.  58)  identifies  them  with  a 
temple  of  Minerva,  which,  as  he  himself  observes 
(p.  59),  is  a “ denomination  entierement  nou- 
vellel'  and  indeed,  though  new,  not  true.  It  arises 
from  his  confounding  the  Chalcidicum  mentioned 
in  the  Monumentum.  Ancyranum  with  the  Atrium 
Minervae  mentioned  by  the  Notitia  in  the  8th 
Region.  But  we  have  already  observed  that  the 
curia  and  Chalcidium,  which  adjoined  it,  would  be 
quite  misplaced  here.  The  Curiosum,  indeed,  under 
the  same  Region,  mentions  besides  the  Atrium 
Minervae  a Templum  Castorum  et  Minervae,  but 
this  does  not  appear  in  the  Notitia.  Bunsen  was 
more  correct  in  his  previous  adoption  of  the  opinion 
of  Fea,  that  the  columns  belonged  to  the  temple  of 
Castor.  (^Bullettino  dell'  Inst.  1835  ; cf.  Bunbury 
in  Class.  Mus.  iv.  p.  19.) 

The  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls,  b.  c. 
390,  which,  as  we  have  before  said,  inflicted  so 
much  injury  that  the  Romans  entertained  serious 
thoughts  of  migrating  to  Veii,  must  of  course  have 
occasioned  considerable  damage  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  forum.  The  Curia  Hostilia,  however,  must 
have  escaped,  since  Livy  represents  the  senate  as 
debating  in  it  respecting  this  very  matter  (v.  5). 
Such  shops  and  private  houses  as  had  been  destroyed 
were  probably  restored  in  the  fashion  in  which  they 
had  previously  existed.  It  was  now  that  the  little 
temple  to  Aius  Loquens,  or  Locutius,  to  which  we 
have  before  alluded,  was  erected  on  the  Nova  Via, 
not  far  from  the  temple  of  Vesta  (lb.  50).  From 
this  period  the  forum  must  have  remained  without 
any  important  alterations  down  to  the  time  of  M. 
Porcius  Cato,  when  basilicae  first  began  to  be 
erected.  During  this  interval  all  that  was  done  was 
to  adorn  it  with  statues  and  other  ornaments,  but 
no  building  was  erected  upon  it ; for  the  small 
ex  voto  temple  to  Concord,  which  appears  to  have 
been  made  of  bronze,  erected  on  the  Vulcanal  by 
the  aedile  C.  Flavius,  b.  c.  303  (Id.  ix.  46),  can 
hardly  come  under  that  denomination.  It  was  pro- 
bably also  during  this  period  that  the  Gkaecostasis, 
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or  elevated  area,  which  served  as  a waiting-place 
for  foreign  ambassadors  before  they  were  admitted 
to  an  audience  of  the  senate,  was  constructed  on  the 
Vulcanal  close  to  the  curia,  as  before  described. 
The  adornment  of  the  suggestum  or  oratorical  plat- 
form on  the  comitium  with  the  beaks  of  the  ships 
taken  from  the  Antiates,  forms,  from  the  connection 
of  this  celebrated  object  witli  the  history  of  republican 
Rome,  and  the  change  of  name  which  it  underwent 
on  the  occasion,  a sort  of  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  forum.  This  occurred  b.  c.  337.  (Plin. 
xxxiv.  11.)  The  Rostra  at  this  time  stood,  as  we 
have  said,  on  the  comitium  before  the  curia — a 
position  which  they  continued  to  occupy  even  after 
the  time  that  new  ones  were  ex-ected  by  Julius  Cae- 
sar. (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  49  ; Ascon.  ad  Cic.' Milan. 
5.)  The  rostra  were  a templum,  or  place  conse- 
crated by  auguries  (“  Rostrisque  earum  (navium) 
suggestum  in  foro  extructum,  adornari  placuit : 
Rostraque  id  templum  appellatum,”  Liv.  viii.  14  ; 
comp.  Cic.  in  Vatin.  10.)  They  are  distinguished 
by  Dion  Cassius  (Ivi.  34)  from  those  erected  by 
Caesar,  by  the  epithet  of  iSij/xa  Sr)fi7]yopiK6y,  and 
by  Suetonius  by  that  of  vetera.  (Suet.  Aug.  100.) 
It  may  be  inferred  from  a passage  in  a letter  of 
Fronto’s  to  the  emperor  Antoninus,  that  the  rostra 
were  not  raised  to  any  very  great  lieight  above  the 
level  of  the  comitium  and  forum  (“  Nec  tantulo 
superiore,  quanto  rostra  foro  et  comitio  excelsiora  ; 
sed  altiores  antemnae  sunt  prora  vel  potius  carina,” 
lib.  i.  ep.  2).  When  speaking  from  the  rostra  it 
was  usual  in  the  more  ancient  times  for  the  orator 
to  turn  towards  the  comitium  and  curia, — a custom 
first  neglected  by  C.  Licinius  Crassus  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Q.  Maximus  Scipio  and  L.  Mancinus,  who 
turned  towards  the  forum  and  addressed  himself  to 
the  people  (Cic.  Am.  25)  ; though,  according  to 
Plutarch  {Gracch.  5),  this  innovation  was  intro- 
duced by  C.  Gracchus. 


ROSTRA . (From  a Coin.) 

The  erecting  of  columns  in  honour  of  military 
achievements  came  very  early  into  use  at  Rome, 
and  seems  to  have  preceded  the  triumphal  arch. 
The  first  monument  of  this  sort  appears  to  have 
been  the  column  on  the  forum  called  the  Columna 
Maenia,  commemorative  of  the  victory  gained  by 
C.  Maenius  over  the  Latins,  b.  c.  338.  (Liv.  viii. 
13.)  Livy,  indeed,  in  the  passage  cited  says  that 
the  monument  was  an  equestrian  statue ; whilst 
Pliny  on  the  other  hand  (xxxiv.  11)  states  that 
it  was  a column,  which  is  also  mentioned  by 
Cicero.  {Best.  58.)  Niebuhr  would  reconcile  both 
accounts,  by  assuming  that  the  statue  was  on  a co- 
lumn. {Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  145.)  Pliny  in  another  place 
(vii.  60)  says  that  the  column  afforded  the  means 
of  determining  the  last  hour  of  the  day  (“A  columna 
Maenia  ad  carcerem  inclinato  sidere  supremam 
pronuntiabat  (accensus)”) ; but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  see  how  a column  standing  on  the  forum  could 
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have  thrown  a shadow  towards  the  career  in  the 
evening. 

Another  celebrated  monument  of  the  same  kind 
was  the  Dailian  column,  also  called  Columna  Ro- 
STRATA,  from  its  having  the  beaks  of  ships  sculptured 
upon  it.  It  was  erected  in  honour  of  C.  Duilius, 
who  gained  a great  naval  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians, B.  c.  260.  According  to  Servius  {Georg. 
iii.  V.  29)  there  were  two  of  these  columns,  one  on 
or  near  the  rostra,  the  other  in  front  of  the  circus. 
Pliny,  indeed  (xxxiv.  11),  and  Quintilian  {Inst. 
i.  7)  speak  of  it  as  “in  foro;”  but  forum  is  a 
generic  name,  including  the  comitium  as  a part,  and 
therefore,  as  used  by  these  authors,  does  not  in- 
validate the  more  precise  designation  of  Servius. 
The  basis  of  this  column  was  found  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  arch  of  Severus  (Ciacconio, 
Columnar  Rostratae  Inscinp.  Explication  p.  3,  ap. 
Canina,  Foro  Rom.  p.  301,  note),  a fact  wliich 
confinns  the  position  which  we  have  assigned  to  the 
comitium  and  curia.  The  inscription  in  a frag- 
mentary state  is  still  preserved  in  the  Palazzo 
Conservatori. 


COLUMNA  DUILIA, 

On  the  forum  in  front  of  the  rostra  stood  the 
statue  of  Marsyas  with  uplifted  hand,  the  emblem 
of  civic  liberty.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  iv.  58  ; cf.  Macrob. 
Sat.  iii.  12.)  Here  was  the  great  resort  of  the 
causidici,  and  also  of  the  Roman  courtesans.  Hence 
Martial  (ii.  64.  8) ; — 

“ Ipse  potest  fieri  Max-sya  causidicus.” 

Horace  {Sat.  i.  6.  120)  has  converted  the  pointed 
finger  of  the  Satyr  into  a sign  of  scorn  and  derision 
against  an  obnoxious  individual : — 

“ obeundus  Marsya,  qui  se 

Vultum  ferre  negat  Noviorum  posse  minoris.” 

It  was  here  that  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus, 
held  her  infamous  orgies,  in  company  with  tlie 
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vilest  of  the  Roman  prostitutes.  (Senec.  Ben.  vi. 
32  ; Plin.  xxi.  6.)  The  account  given  by  Servius 
of  this  statue  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dis- 
cussion, into  which  the  limits  of  this  article  will 
not  permit  us  to  enter.  The  whole  question  has  been 
exhausted  by  Creuzer.  (Stud.  ii.  p.  282,  seq.;  cf. 
Savigny,  Gesch.  des  Rom.  Rechts,  i.  52.) 

Near  the  rostra  were  also  the  statues  of  the  Three 
Sibyls  (Plin.  xxxiv.  11),  which  are  apparently 
the  same  as  the  three  MoTpai  or  Fates,  mentioned 
by  Procopius.  (B.  Goth.  i.  25.)  These  also  were 
at  the  head  of  the  forum,  towards  the  temple  of 
Janus,  a position  which  points  to  the  same  result  as 
the  Duilian  column  with  respect  to  the  situation  of 
the  comitium. 

Livy’s  description  of  a great  fire  which  broke 
out  about  the  forum  b.  c.  211  afibrds  some  topo- 
graphical particulars : “ Internipit  hos  sermones 
node,  quae  pridie  Quinquatrus  fuit,  pluribus  simul 
locis  circa  forum  incendium  ortum.  Eodem  tem- 
pore septem  Tabernae,  quae  postea  quinque,  et 
argentariae,  quae  nunc  Novae  appellantur,  arsere. 
Comprehensa  postea  privata  aedificia,  neque  enim 
turn  basilicae  erant : comprehensae  Lautumiae,  fo- 
rumque  piscatorium,  et  atrium  regium.  Aedis  Vestae 
vix  defensa  est”  (xxvi.  27).  As  the  fire,  wilfully 
occasioned,  broke  out  in  several  places,  and  as  the 
Curia  Hostilia  does  not  seem  to  have  been  en- 
dangered, we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the  Septem 
Tabernae  here  mentioned  were  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
forum.  The  argentariae  afterwards  called  Novae 
were  undoubtedly  on  the  N.  side,  and,  for  the  reason 
just  given,  they  perhaps  lay  to  the  E.  of  the  curia, 
as  the  fire  seems  to  have  spread  to  the  eastward. 
It  was  on  the  N.  side  that  the  greatest  damage  was 
done,  as  the  fire  here  spread  to  the  Lautumiae  and 
Forum  Piscatorium.  The  Septem  Tabernae  appear 
to  have  been  the  property  of  the  state,  as  they  were 
rebuilt  by  the  censors  at  the  public  expense,  together 
with  the  fish-market  and  Atrium  Regium  (“  Loca- 
verunt  inde  reficienda  quae  circa  forum  incendio 
consumpta  erant,  septem  tabernas,  macellum,  atrium 
regium,”  Id  xxvii.  11).  This  passage  would  seem 
to  show  that  the  reading  quinqm  (tabernae)  in  that 
previously  cited  is  corrupt.  Muretus  has  observed 
that  one  codex  has  “ quae  postea  vet.^'  which  in 
others  was  contracted  into  v.,  and  thus  taken  for  a 
numeral.  (Becker,  Handb.  p.  297,  notes).  Hence 
we  may  infer  that  the  Veteres  Tabernae  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  forum  were  seven  in  number,  and  from 
the  word  postea  applied  to  them,  whilst  nunc  is 
used  of  the  Novae,  it  might  perhaps  be  infeiTed 
that  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Veteres  did  not 
come  into  use  till  after  this  accident. 

It  also  appears  from  this  passage,  that  there  were 
no  basilicae  at  Rome  at  this  period.  It  was  not 
long  afterwards,  however,  namely  b.  c.  184,  that 
the  first  of  these  buildings  was  founded  by  M.  Por- 
cius Cato  in  his  censorship,  and  called  after  him 
Basilica  Porcia.  In  order  to  procure  the  requisite 
ground,  Cato  purchased  the  houses  of  Maenius  and 
Titius  in  the  Lautumiae,  and  four  tabernae.  (Liv. 
xxxix  44.)  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  Lautu- 
miae lay  close  at  the  back  of  the  forum;  which  also 
appears  from  the  circumstance  that  Maenius,  when 
he  sold  his  house,  reserved  for  himself  one  of  its 
columns,  with  a balcony  on  the  top,  in  order  that  he 
and  his  posterity  might  be  able  to  view  from  it  the 
gladiatorial  shows  on  the  forum.  (Ps.  Ascon.  ad 
Cic.  Div.  in  Caecil.  16;  cf.  SchoL  ad  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3. 
21.)  This  column  must  not  be  confounded  with 
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the  monument  called  the  Colmnna  Maenia,  which 
stood  on  the  forum.  The  Basilica  Porcia  must  have 
stood  close  to  the  curia,  since  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  same  fire  which  consumed  the  latter,  when  the 
body  of  Clodius  was  burnt  in  it  (Ascon.  ad  Cic.  pro 
Mil.  Arg.  p.  34,  Orell.);  but  it  must  have  been  on 
the  eastern  side,  as  objects  already  described  filled 
the  space  between  the  curia  and  the  Capitoline  hill. 
The  Forum  Piscatorium  stood  close  behind  it, 
since  Plautus  describes  the  unsavoury  odours  from 
that  market  as  driving  away  the  frequenters  of  the 
basilica  into  the  forum : — 

“ Turn  piscatores,  qui  praebent  populo  pisces  foetidos 
Qui  advehuntur  quadrupedanti  crucianti  canterio 
Quorum  odos  subbasilicanos  omnes  abigit  in  forum.” 
(Capt.  iv.  2.  33.) 

In  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
held  their  assemblies  in  the  Basilica  Porcia.  (Plut. 
Cato  Min.  5.)  After  its  destruction  by  fire  at  the 
funeral  of  Clodius  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
rebuilt ; at  all  events  we  do  not  find  any  further 
mention  of  it. 

The  state  of  the  forum  at  this  period  is  described 
in  a remarkable  passage  of  Plautus  ; in  which,  as 
becomes  a dramatist,  he  indicates  the  different  loca- 
lities by  the  characters  of  the  men  who  frequented 
them  (Cure.  iv.  1)  : — 

“ Qui  perjurum  convenire  volt  hominem  mitto  in 
comitium  ; 

Qui  mendacem  etgloriosum,  apud  Cloacinae  sacrum 
Ditis  damnosos  maritos  sub  basilica  quaerito ; 

Ibidem  erunt  scorta  exoleta,  quique  stipulari  solent ; 
Symbolaram  collatores  apud  Forum  Piscarium  ; 

In  foro  infimo  boni  homines  atque  dites  ambulant  , 
In  medio  propter  canalem,  ibi  ostentatores  meri ; 
Confidentes  garrulique  et  malevoli  supra  lacum, 

Qui  alteri  de  nihilo  audacter  dicunt  contumeliam 
Et  qui  ipsi  sat  habent,  quod  in  se  possit  vere  dicier. 
Sub  Veteribus  ibi  sunt,  qui  dant  quique  accipiunt 
foencre  ; 

Pone  aedem  Castoris  ibi  sunt,  subito  quibus  credas 
male, 

In  Tusco  Vico  ibi  sunt  homines,  qui  ipsi  sese  ven- 
ditant. 

In  Velabro  vel  pistorem,  vel  lanium,  vel  aruspicem, 
Vel  qui  ipsi  vortant,  vel  qui  aliis  ut  vorsentur  prae- 
beant. 

[Ditis  damnosus  maritos  apud  Leucadiam  Oppiam].” 

This  is  such  a picture  as  Greene  might  have 
drawn  of  Paul’s,  or  Ben  Jonson  of  Moor  Fields. 
The  good  men  walking  quietly  by  themselves  in 
the  obscurest  part  of  the  forum,  whilst  the  flash 
gentlemen  without  a denarius  in  their  purses,  are 
strutting  conspicuously  in  the  middle ; the  gourmands 
gathering  round  the  fishmarket  and  clubbing  for  a 
dinner  ; the  gentlemen  near  the  Lacus  Curtius,  a 
regular  set  of  scandal- mongers,  so  ready  to  speak  ill 
of  others,  and  so  wholly  unconscious  that  they  live 
in  glass-houses  themselves  ; the  peijured  witness 
prowling  about  the  comitium,  like  the  man  in  West- 
minster Hall  in  former  days  with  a straw  in  his 
shoe;  the  tradesman  in  the  Vicus  Tuscus,  whose 
spirit  of  trading  is  so  in-bred  that  he  would  sell  his 
very  self  ; all  these  sketches  from  life  present  a pic- 
ture of  manners  in  “ the  good  old  times  ” of  the 
Roman  Republic,  when  Cato  himself  was  censor, 
which  shows  that  human  nature  is  very  much  the 
same  thing  in  all  ages  and  countries.  In  a to- 
pographical point  of  view  there  is  little  here  but 
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what  confirms  vrljat  has  been  already  said  respect- 
ing the  forum  and  its  environs ; except  that  the 
usurers  sub  Veteribzis  show  that  the  bankers’  shops 
were  not  confined  to  the  N.  side  of  the  forum.  What 
the  canalis  was  in  the  middle  of  the  forum  is  not 
clear,  but  it  was  perhaps  a drain.  The  passage  is, 
in  some  places,  probably  corrupt,  as  appears  from 
the  two  obscure  lines  respecting  the  mariti  Ditis, 
the  second  of  which  is  inexplicable,  though  they  pro- 
bably contain  some  allusion  to  the  Sacellum  Ditis 
which  we  have  mentioned  as  adjoining  the  temple  of 
Saturn.  Mommsen,  however  (1.  c.  p.  297),  would 
read  “dites  damnosos  marito,”  &c.,  taking  these 
“ dites  ” to  be  the  rich  usurers  who  resorted  to  the 
basilica  and  lent  young  men  money  for  the  purpose 
of  corrupting  city  wives.  But  what  has  tended  to 
throw  doubts  upon  the  whole  passage  is  the  mention 
of  the.  basilica,  since,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Cicero  (^Brut.  15),  Plautus  died  in  the  very 
year  of  Cato’s  censorship.  Yet  the  basilica  is 
also  alluded  to  in  another  passage  of  Plautus  be- 
fore quoted ; so  that  we  can  hardly  imagine  but  that 
it  must  have  existed  in  his  lifetime.  If  we  could 
place  the  basilica  in  Cato’s  aedileship  instead  of 
his  censorship,  every  diflBculty  would  vanish ; but 
for  such  a view  we  can  produce  no  authority. 

Mommsen  (76.  p.  301)  has  made  an  ingenious, 
and  not  improbable  attempt  to  show,  that  Plautus, 
as  becomes  a good  poet,  has  mentioned  all  these 
objects  on  the  fonim  in  the  order  in  which  they  ac- 
tually existed ; whence  he  draws  a confirmation  of 
the  view  respecting  the  situation  of  the  comitium. 
That  part  of  the  forum  is  mentioned  first  as  being 
the  most  excellent.  Then  follows  on  the  left 
the  Sacrum  Cluacinae,  the  Basilica  Porcia,  and 
Forum  Piscatorium,  and  the  Forum  Infimum.  Re- 
turning by  the  middle  he  names  the  canalis,  and 
proceeds  down  the  forum  again  on  the  right,  or 
southern  side.  In  the  “ malevoli  supra  lacum  ” the 
Lacus  Seiwilius  is  alluded  to  at  the  top  of  the  Vicus 
Jugarius.  Then  we  have  the  Veteres  Tabernae,  the 
temple  of  Castor,  the  Vicus  Tuscus,  and  Velabrum. 

The  Basilica  Porcia  was  soon  followed  by  others. 
The  next  in  the  order  of  time  was  the  Basilica 
Fulvia,  founded  in  the  censorship  of  M.  Aemilius 
Lepidus,  and  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  b.c.  179.  This 
was  also  “ post  Argentarias  Novas”  (Liv.  xl.  51),  and 
must  therefore  have  been  very  close  to  the  Basilica 
Porcia.  From  the  two  censors  it  was  sometimes 
called  Basilica  Aemilia  et  Fulvia.  (Varr.  L.L.  vi. 
§ 4,  Mull.)  All  the  subsequent  embellishments  and 
restorations  appear,  however,  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  Gens  Aemilia.  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  consul  with 
Q.  Lutatius  in  b.  c.  78,  adorned  it  with  bronze 
shields  bearing  the  eflSgies  of  his  ancestors.  (Plin. 
XXXV.  4.)  It  appears  to  have  been  entirely  re- 
built by  L.  Aemilius  Paullus,  when  aedile,  B.  c. 
53.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  restoration  alluded 
to  by  Cicero  (ad  Att.  iv.  16),  from  which  passage 
— if  the  punctuation  and  text  are  correct,  for  it 
is  almost  a locus  desperatus — it  also  appears  that 
Paullus  was  at  the  same  time  constructing  another 
new  and  magnificent  basilica.  Hence  a difficulty  arises 
respecting  the  situation  of  the  latter,  which  we  are 
unable  to  solve,  since  only  one  Basilica  Paulli  is 
mentioned  by  ancient  authors;  and  Plutarch  (Coes. 
29)  says  expressly  that  Paullus  expended  the  large 
sum  of  money  which  he  had  received  from  Caesar 
as  a bribe  in  building  on  the  forum,  in  place  of  the 
Basilica  Fulvia,  a new  one  which  bore  his  own 
name.  (Cf.  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  26.)  It  is  certain  at  j 
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least  that  we  must  not  assume  with  Becker  (Handb. 
p . 303)  that  the  latter  was  but  a poor  affair  in  compa- 
rison with  the  new  one  because  it  was  built  with  the 
ancient  columns.  It  is  plain  that  in  the  words 
“ nihil  gratius  illo  monumento,  nihil  gloriosius,” 
Cicero  is  alluding  to  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
basilica,  since  he  goes  on  to  mention ’it  as  one  which 
used  to  be  extolled  by  Atticus,  which  would  not 
have  been  possible  of  a new  building;  and  the  em- 
ployment of  the  ancient  columns  only  added  to  its 
beauty.  ^ The  building  thus  restored,  however,  was 
not  destined  to  stand  long.  It  seems  to  have  been 
rebuilt  less  then  twenty  years  afterwards  by  Paullus 
Aemilius  Lepidus  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  42);  and  in 
about  another  twenty  years  this  second  restoration 
was  destroyed  by  a fire.  It  was  again  rebuilt  in  the 
name  of  the  same  Paullus,  but  at  the  expense  of 
Augustus  and  other  friends  (Id.  liv.  24),  and  re- 
ceived further  embellishments  in.  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, a.  d.  22.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  72.)  It  was 
in  this  last  phase  that  Pliny  saw  it  when  he  ad- 
mired its  magnificence  and  its  columns  of  Phrygian 
marble  (xxxvi.  24). 


BASILICA  AEMILIA.  (From  a Coin.) 

The  third  building  of  this  kind  was  the  Basilica 
Sempronia,  erected  by  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus  in 
his  censorship,  b.c.  169.  For  this  purpose  he  pur- 
chased the  house  of  Scipio  Africanus,  together  with 
some  adjoining  butchers’  shops,  behind  the  Tabernae 
Veteres,  and  near  the  statue  of  Vertumnus,  which,  as 
we  have  said,  stood  near  the  forum  at  the  end  of  the 
Vicus  Tuscus.  (Liv.  xliv.  16.)  This,  therefore,  was 
the  first  basilica  erected  on  the  S.  side  of  the  fonim. 
We  hear  no  further  mention  of  it,  and  therefore  it 
seems  probable  that  it  altogether  disappeared,  and 
that  its  site  between  the  Vicus  Tuscus  and  Vicus 
Jugarius  was  subsequently  occupied  in  the  imperial 
times  by  the  Basilica  Julia. 

The  Lautumiae,  of  which  we  have  had  occasion 
to  speak  when  treating  of  the  Basilica  Porcia,  was 
not  merely  the  name  of  a district  near  the  forum, 
but  also  of  a prison  which  appears  to  have  been 
constructed  during  the  Republican  period.  The 
Lautumiae  are  first  mentioned  after  the  Second 
Punic  War,  and  it  seems  very  probuble,  as  Varro 
says  (L.L.y.  § 151,  Mull.),  that  the  name  was 
derived  from  the  prison  at  Syracuse ; though  we 
can  hardly  accept  his  second  suggestion,  that  the 
etymology  is  to  be  traced  at  Rome,  as  well  as  in 
the  Sicilian  city,  to  the  circumstance  that  stone 
quarries  formerly  existed  at  the  spot.  The  older 
topographers,  down  to  the  time  of  Bunsen,  assumed 
that  Lautumiae  was  only  another  appellation  for 
the  Career  Mamertinus,  a misconception  perhaps 
occasioned  by  the  abruptness  with  which  Varro 
(1.  c.)  passes  from  his  account  of  the  Tullianum  to 
that  of  the  Lautumiae.  We  read  of  the  latter  as  a 
place  for  the  custody  of  hostages  and  prisoners  of 
war  in  Livy  (xxxii.  26,  xxxvii.  3) ; a purpose  to 
which  neither  the  size  nor  the  dungeon-like  con- 
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struct  ion  of  the  career  would  have  adapted  it. 
That  the  Lautumiae  was  of  considerable  size  may 
also  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  when 
the  consul  Q.  Metellus  Celer  was  imprisoned  there 
by  the  tribune  L.  Flavius,  Metellus  attempted  to 
assemble  the  senate  in  it.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  50.) 
Its  distinctness*  from  the  Career  Mamertinus  is  also 
shown  by  Seneca  {Controv.  27,  p.  303,  Bipont). 

An  important  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  forum,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  was 
the  removal  of  the  Tribunal  Praetoris  from 
the  comitium  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  forum 
by  the  tribune  L.  Scribonius  Libo,  apparently  in 
B.  c.  149.  It  now  stood  near  the  Puteal,  a place 
so  called  from  its  being  open  at  the  top  like  a well, 
and  consecrated  in  ancient  times  either  from  the 
whetstone  of  the  augur  Navius  having  been  buried 
there,  or  from  its  having  been  struck  by  lightning. 
It  was  repaired  and  re-dedicated  by  Libo;  whence  it 
was  afterwards  called  Puteal  Libonis,  and  Pu- 
TEAL  ScRiBONiANUM.  After  this  period,  its  vicinity 
to  the  judgment-seat  rendered  it  a noted  object  at 
Rome,  and  we  find  it  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
classics.  (Hor.  Ep.\.  19.  8,  Sat.  ii.  6.  35  ; Cic.p. 


RUTEAL  LIBONIS  OR  SCRIBONIANUM. 

Sest.  8,  &c.)  The  tribunal  of  the  praetor  urbanus 
seems,  however,  to  have  remained  on  the  comitium. 
Besides  these  we  also  find  a Tribunal  Aurelium 
mentioned  on  the  forum,  which  seems  to  have  stood 
near  the  temple  of  Castor  (Cic.  y>.  Sest.  15,  in 
Pis.  5,  p.  Cbient.  34),  and  which,  it  is  conjectured, 
was  erected  by  the  consul  M.  Aurelius  Cotta  b.  c. 
74.  These  tribunals  were  probably  constructed  of 
wood,  and  in  such  a manner  that  they  might  be 
removed  on  occasion,  as  for  instance,  when  the  whole 
area  of  the  forum  was  required  for  gladiatorial  shows 
or  other  purposes  of  the  like  kind;  at  least  it  appears 
that  the  tribunals  were  used  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  fire  in  the  curia  when  the  body  of  Clo- 
dius  was  burnt  in  it.  (Ascon.  ad  Cic.  Mil.  Arg. 
p.  34.) 

In  the  year  b.  c.  12 1 the  Temple  of  Concord  w*as 
built  by  the  consul  L.  Opimius  on  the  Clivus  CapL 
tolinus  just  above  the  senaculum  (Varr.  L.  L.  v. 
§ 156,  Miill.);  but,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  discuss  the  history  of  this  temple  when  treating 
of  the  Capitol  and  of  the  •enaculum,  we  need  not 
revert  to  it  here.  At  the  same  time,  or  a little 
afterwards,  he  also  erected  the  Basilica  Opimia, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Varro  in  close  connection 
with  the  temple  of  Concord,  and  must  therefore 
have  stood  on  its  northern  side,  since  on  no  other 
would  there  have  been  space  for  it.  Of  this  basilica 
we  hear  but  very  little,  and  it  seems  not  improbable 
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that  its  name  may  have  been  afterwards  changed  to 
that  of  “ Basilica  Argentaria,”  perhaps  on  account 
of  the  silversmiths’  and  bankers’  shops  having  been 
removed  thither  from  the  tabernae  on  the  forum. 
That  a Basilica  Argentaria,  about  the  origin  of  which 
nobody  can  give  any  account,  existed  just  at  this 
spot  is  certain,  since  it  is  mentioned  by  the  Notitia, 
in  the  8th  Regio,  when  proceeding  from  the  forum 
of  Trajan,  as  follows;  “ Cohortem  sextam  Vigilum, 
Basilicam  Argentariam,  Templum  Concordiae,  Um- 
bilicum  Romae,”  &c.  The  present  Salita  di  Mar- 
forio,  which  runs  close  to  this  spot,  was  called  in 
the  middle  ages  “ Clivus  Argentarius;”  and  a whole 
plot  of  buildings  in  this  quarter,  terminating,  ac- 
cording to  the  Mirahilia  (Montf.  Diar.  Ital.  p.  293), 
with  the  temple  of  Vespasian,  which,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  sequel,  stood  next  to  the  temple  of 
Concord,  bore  the  name  of  “ Insula  Argentaria  ” 
(Becker,  Handb.  p.  413,  seq.). 

In  the  same  year  the  forum  was  adorned  with  the 
triumphal  arch  called  Fornix  Fabius  or  Fabianus, 
erected  by  Q.  Fabius  Allobrogicus  in  commemora- 
tion of  his  triumph  over  the  Allobroges.  This  was 
one  of  the  earliest,  though  not  precisely  the  first,  of 
this  species  of  monuments  at  Rome,  it  having  been 
preceded  by  the  three  arches  erected  by  L.  Stertinius 
after  his  Spanish  victories,  of  which  two  were 
situated  in  the  Forum  Boarium  and  one  in  the 
Circus  Maximus.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  27.)  We  may 
here  remark  that  fornix  is  the  classical  name  for 
such  arches  ; and  that  the  term  arcus,  which,  how- 
ever, is  used  by  Seneca  of  this  very  arch  (^Const. 
Sap.  1),  did  not  come  into  general  use  till  a late 
period.  The  situation  of  this  arch  is  indicated  by 
several  passages  in  Roman  authors.  We  have 
already  cited  one  from  Cicero  (y>.  Plane.  7),  and  in 
another  he  says  that  Memmius,  when  coming  down 
to  the  forum  (that  is,  of  course,  down  the  Sacra  Via), 
was  accustomed  to  bow  his  head  when  passing 
through  it  (“  Ita  sibi  ipsum  magnum  videri  Mem- 
mium,  ut  in  forum  descendens  caput  ad  fornicem 
Fabii  demitteret,”  de  Oral.  ii.  66).  Its  site  is  still 
more  clearly  marked  by  the  Pseudo- Asconius  (ad 
Cic.  Verr.  i.  7)  as  being  close  to  the  Regia,  and  by 
Porphyrio  (ad  Hor.  Epist.  i.  19.  8)  as  near  the 
Puteal  Libonis. 

The  few  other  works  about  the  forum  during  the 
remainder  of  the  Republican  period  were  merely 
restorations  or  alterations.  Sulla  when  dictator 
seems  to  have  made  some  changes  in  the  curia 
(Plin.  xxxiv.  12),  and  in  b.  c.  51,  after  its  destruc- 
tion in  the  Clodian  riots,  it  was  rebuilt  by  his  son 
Faustus.  (Dion  Cass.  xl.  50.)  Caesar,  however, 
caused  it  to  be  pulled  down  in  B.  c.  45,  under  pre- 
tence of  having  vowed  a temple  to  Felicitas,  but  in 
reality  to  efiace  the  name  of  Sulla.  (Id.  xliv.  5.) 
The  reconstruction  of  the  Basilica  Fulvia,  or  rather 
the  superseding  of  it  by  the  Basilica  PauUi,  has 
been  already  mentioned. 

It  now  only  remains  to  notice  two  other  objects 
connected  with  the  Republican  Forum,  the  origin  of 
which  cannot  be  assigned  to  any  definite  period. 
These  were  the  Schola  Xantha  and  the  Jani. 
The  former,  which  lay  back  considerably  behind  the 
temple  of  Saturn  and  near  the  top  of  the  Clivus  Capi- 
tolinus,  consisted  of  a row  of  arched  chambers,  of  which 
three  are  still  visible.  They  appear  from  inscrip- 
tions to  have  been  the  offices  of  the  scribes,  copyists, 
diadi  praecones  of  the  aediles,and  seem  to  be  alluded  to 
by  Cicero,  (Philipp,  ii.  7,  p.  Sest.  12.)  Another  n w 
was  discovered  in  i 835  at  the  side  cf  tlie  temple  of 
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Vespasian  and  against  the  wall  of  the  Tabnlarinm, 
with  a handsome  though  now  ruined  portico  before 
them,  from  which  there  was  an  entrance  into  each 
separate  chamber.  From  the  fragments  of  the 
architrave  an  inscription  could  still  be  deciphered 
that  it  was  dedicated  to  the  twelve  Dei  Consentes. 
(Canina,  Foro  Rom.  p.  207,  Bullet,  d.  Inst.  1835.) 
This  discovery  tallies  remarkably  with  the  following 
passage  in  VaiTO:  “ Et  quoniain  (ut  aiunt)  Dei 
facientes  adjuvant,  prius  invocabo  eos  ; nec  ut 
Homeras  et  Ennius,  Musas,  sed  xii.  deos  consentis; 
neque  tamen  eos  urbanos,  quorum  imagines  ad  forum 
auratae  stant,  sex  mares  et  feminae  totidem,  sed 
illos  XII.  deos,  qui  maxime  agricolarum  duces  sunt  ” 
(72.  R.  i.  1).  We  may,  however,  infer  that  the  in- 
scription was  posterior  to  the  time  of  Varro,  pro- 
bably after  some  restoration  of  the  building ; since  in 
his  De  Lingua  Latina  (viii.  § 7 1 ) he  asks : “ Item 
quaerunt,  si  sit  analogia,  cur  appellant  omnes  aedes 
Deum  Consentum  et  non  Deorum  Consentium?” 
whereas  in  the  inscription  in  question  we  find  it 
written  “ Consentium.”  We  may  farther  remark 
that  the  former  of  these  passages  would  sanction 
the  including  of  the  whole  Clivus  Capitolinas  under 
the  appellation  of  “ forum.” 

With  respect  to  the  Jani  on  the  fonim,  it  seems 
rather  problematical  whether  there  were  three  of 
them.  There  appear  to  have  been  two  Jani  before 
the  Basilica  Paulli,  to  which  the  money-lenders 
chiefly  re.sorted.  (Schol.  ad  Hor.  Ep.  i.  1.  54.)  But 
when  Horace  (fat.  ii  3. 18)  says  — 

“ postquam  omnis  res  mea  Janum 

Ad  medium  fracta  est,” 

he  probably  means,  as  we  said  before,  the  middle 
of  the  street,  and  not  a Janus  which  lay  between 
two  others,  as  Becker  thinks  must  necessarily  follow 
from  the  use  of  the  word  medius.  (Handb.  p.  327, 
note.) 

The  Forum  under  the  Empire.  — The  import- 
ant alterations  made  by  Julius  Caesar  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  forum  were  the  foundation  of  its 
subsequent  appearance  under  the  Empire.  These 
changes  were  not  mere  caprices,  but  adaptations 
suited  to  the  altered  state  of  political  society  and 
to  Caesar’s  own  political  views.  But  the  dagger 
of  the  assassin  terminated  his  life  before  they  could 
he  carried  out,  and  most  of  them  were  left  to  be 
completed  by  his  successor  Augustus.  Oue  of  the 
most  important  of  these  designs  of  Caesar’s  was  the 
building  of  a new  curia  or  senate-house,  which  was 
to  bear  his  name.  Such  a building  would  be  the 
badge  of  the  senate’s  servitude  and  the  symbol  of 
his  own  despotic  power.  The  former  senate-house 
had  been  erected  by  one  of  the  kings  ; the  new  one 
would  be  the  gift  of  the  first  of  the  emperors.  We 
have  mentioned  the  destruction  of  the  old  curia  by 
fire  in  the  time  of  Sulla,  and  the  rebuilding  of  it  by 
his  son  Faustus ; which  structure  Caesar  caused  to 
be  pulled  down  under  a pretence,  never  executed,  of 
erecting  on  its  site  a temple  of  Felicitas. 

The  curia  founded  by  Pompey  near  his  theatre  in 
the  Campus  Martius — the  building  in  which  Caesar 
was  assassinated  — seems  to  have  been  that  com- 
monly in  use ; and  Ovid  (Met.  xv.  801),  in  describing 
that  event,  calls  it  simply  Curia: — 

“ neque  enim  locus  ullus  in  urbe 

Ad  facinus  diramque  placet,  nisi  Curia,  caedem.” 

We  may  suppose  that  when  Caesar  attained  to 
supreme  power  he  was  not  well  pleased  to  see  the 
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meetings  of  the  senate  held  in  a building  dedicated 
by  his  great  rival. 

A new  curia  was  voted  a little  before  Caesar's 
death,  but  he  did  not  live  to  found  it;  and  the 
Monumentum  Ancyranum  shows  that  it  was  both 
begun  and  completed  by  Octavianus. 

Respecting  the  site  of  the  Curia  Julia  the  most 
discordant  opinions  have  prevailed.  Yet  if  we  ac- 
cept the  information  of  two  writers  who  could  not 
have  been  mistaken  on  such  a subject,  its  position  is 
not  diflScult  to  find.  We  learn  from  Pliny  that  it 
was  erected  on  the  comitium : “ Idem  (Augustus) 
in  Curia  quoque  quam  in  Comitio  consecrabat, 
duas  tabulas  impressit  parieti”  (xxxv.  10);  and 
this  site  is  confirmed  by  Dion  Cassius:  tS  ^ov- 
Xevrijpiov  rh  ’lovXiov,  aw’  avrov  KXrjdkv  wopet 
Kopiricp  wvoficurfievcj}  uKobd/aovu,  Sxnrep  e\f/r](pi(rTo 
(xlvii.  1 9).  It  is  impossible  to  find  any  other  spot  for 
it  on  the  comitium  than  that  where  the  old  curia 
stood.  Besides  the  author  last  quoted  expressly  in- 
forms us  that  in  consequence  of  some  prodigies  that 
occurred  in  the  year  before  Caesar’s  mui-der  it  had 
been  resolved  to  rebuild  the  Curia  Hostilia  (kuI  Sia 
TOVTO  t6  re  ^ovXevrifpiop  rh  ‘OariXiou  avoiKo- 
ho/j.r]6gvai  i\p7](pia6r],  Ib.  xlv.  17.)  At  the  time 
when  this  decree  was  made  Caesar  was  himself  pon- 
tifex  maximus ; it  would  have  been  a flagrant  I reach 
of  religion  to  neglect  a solemn  vow  of  this  description ; 
and  we  cannot  therefore  accept  Becker’s  assertion 
that  this  vow  was  never  accomplished.  (Handb. 
p.  331,  note  608.)  We  cannot  doubt  that  the 
curia  erected  by  Augustus  was  in  pursuance  of 
this  decree,  for  Caesar  did  not  live  even  to  begin  it 
(“  Curiam  et  continens  ei  Chalcidicum  — feci,”  Mon. 
Ancyr');  but  though  the  senate-house  was  rebuilt,  it 
was  no  longer  named  Hostilia,  but,  after  its  new 
founder,  Julia.  Now  what  has  Becker  got  to  oppose 
to  all  this  weight  of  testimony?  Solely  a passage  in 
Gellius, — which,  however,  he  misapprehends, — in 
which  it  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  that  the 
new  curia  had  to  be  inaugurated,  which  would  not 
have  been  the  case  had  it  stood  on  the  ancient  spot 
(“  Turn  adscripsit  (Varro)  de  locis  in  quibus  senatus 
consultum  fieri  jure  posset,  docuitque  confirmavitque, 
nisi  in  loco  per  augures  constitute,  quod  templum 
appellaretur,  senatusconsultum  factum  esset,  justum 
id  non  fuisse.  Propterea  et  in  Curia  Hostilia  et  in 
Pompeia.  et  post  in  Julia,  cum  profana  ea  loca  fuis- 
sent,  templa  esse  per  augures  constituta,”  xiv.  7.  § 7.) 
But  Becker  has  here  taken  only  a half  view  of  these 
augural  rites.  As  a temple  could  not  be  built  without 
being  first  inaugurated,  so  neither  could  it  be  pulled 
down  without  being  first  exaugurated.  This  is  evident 
from  the  accounts  of  the  exauguration  of  the  fanes  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline 
Jupiter.  (“  Et,  ut  libera  a caeteris  religionibus  area 
esset  tota  Jovis  templique  ejus,  quod  inaedificaretur, 
exaugurare  fana  sacellaque  statuit,  quae  aliquot  ibi 
a Tatio  rege,  consecreta  inaugurataque  postea  fue- 
rant,”  Liv.  i.  55,  cf.  v.  54;  Dion.  Halic.  iii.  69.) 
When  Caesar,  therefore,  pulled  down  the  curia  of 
Faustus  he  first  had  it  exaugurated,  by  which  the 
site  again  became  a locus  profanus,  and  would  of 
course  require  a fresh  inauguration  when  a new 
temple  was  erected  upon  it.  The  curia  in  use  in 
the  time  of  Propertius  (iv.  1. 11)  must  have  been 
the  Curia  Julia;  and  the  following  lines  seem  to  show 
that  it  had  risen  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  one: — 

“ Curia  praetexto  quae  nunc  nitet  alta  Senatu 
Pellitos  habuit,  rustica  corda,  Patres.” 
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A.  Texnplutn  Divi  Trajani 

B.  Basilica  Ulpia, 

C.  Forum  Trajani. 

D.  Forum  Augusti. 

E.  Forum  Julium. 

F.  Forum  Transitorium. 

G.  Templum  Pacis. 

H.  Basilica  Constantini. 

J.  Tabularium. 


K.  Templum  Vespasiani 
et  Titi. 

L.  Templum  Concordiae. 

M.  Curia  or  Senatus. 

N.  Basilica  Aemilia  seu 
Paulli. 

P.  Templum  Antonini  et 
Faustinae. 

Q.  Aedes  Divi  Jul;i 


R.  Aedes  Vestae. 

S.  Aedes  Castoris. 

T.  Basilica  Julia. 

U.  Graecostasis. 

V.  Templum  Saturni. 
a.  Columna  Trajani. 
h.  Equus  Trajani. 

c.  Equus  Caesaris. 

d.  Career  Mamertinus. 


e.  Arcus  Severl. 

/.  Templum  Jani. 

f.  Aedes  Penatium. 

. Columna  Phocae. 
i.  Equus  Domitiani. 
k.  Rostra  Julia. 

1.  Fornix  Fabii. 
w^.  Schola  Xantha. 
n n.  Clivus  Capitolinus. 
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A hirther  confirmation  that  the  new  curia  stood 
on  the  ancient  spot  is  found  in  the  fact  that  down  to 
the  latest  period  of  the  Empire  that  spot  continued  to 
be  the  site  of  the  senate-house.  The  last  time  that 
mention  is  made  of  the  Curia  Julia  is  in  the  reign  of 
Caligula  (“  Consensit  (senatus)  ut  consules  non  in 
Curia,  quia  Julia  vocabatur,  sed  in  Capitolium  con- 
vocarent,”  Suet.  Cal.  60) ; and  as  we  know  that  the 
curia  was  rebuilt  by  Domitian,  the  Julia  must  have 
been  burnt  down  either  in  the  fire  of  Nero,  or  more 
probably  in  that  which  occurred  under  Titus.  It  is 
not  likely,  as  Becker  supposes  (^Handb.  p.  347),  that 
Vespasian  and  Titus  would  have  suffered  an  old 
and  important  building  like  the  curia  to  lie  in 
ashes  whilst  they  were  erecting  their  new  amphi- 
theatre and  baths.  The  new  structure  of  Domitian, 
called  Senatus  in  the  later  Latin  (“  Senatum  dici  et 
pro  loco  et  pro  hominibus,”  Cell,  xviii.  7,  5),  is  men- 
tioned by  several  authorities  (Hieronym.  an.  92.  i. 
p.  443,  ed.  Rone.;  Cassiod.  Chron.  ii.  p.  197;  Catal. 
Imp.  Vienn.  p.  243.)  The  place  of  this  senatus 
is  ascertained  from  its  being  close  to  the  little  temple 
of  Janus  Geminus,  the  index  belli  pacisque  (exet 
8e  ihu  vittiv  (6  'lauhs)  iv  rp  ayopS  irpb  rov 
fiovXevrrjplov,  Procop.  B.  G.  i.  25);  and  hence  from 
its  proximity  to  Numa’s  sacellum  it  was  sometimes 
called  “Curia  Pompiliana”  (Vopisc.  Avrel.  41, 
Tacit.  3.)  The  same  situation  is  confirmed  by  other 
writers.  Thus  Dion  Cassius  mentions  that  Didius 
Juliauus,  when  he  first  entered  the  curia  as  empror, 
sacrificed  to  the  Janus  which  stood  before  the  doors 
(Ixxiii.  1 3).  In  the  same  manner  we  find  it  men- 
tioned in  the  Notitia  in  the  viiith  Region.  That  it 
occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient  church  of  S.  Mar- 
tina, subsequently  dedicated  to  and  now  known  as 
S.  Luca,  close  to  the  arch  of  Severus,  appears  from 
an  inscription  (Gruter,  clxx.  5)  which  formerly 
existed  in  the  Ambo,  or  hemicycle,  of  S.  Martina, 
showing  that  this  hemicycle,  which  was  afterwards 
built  into  the  church,  originally  formed  the  Secre- 
tarium  Senatus  (Urlichs,  Rom.  Top.  p.  37,  seq.; 
Preller,  Regionen,  p.  142.)  The  Janus  temple 
seems  to  have  been  known  in  the  middle  ages  un- 
der the  appllation  of  templvm  fatale,  by  which  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  Mirahilia  Urhis.  (“  Juxta  eum 
templum  fatale  in  S.  Martina,  juxta  quod  est  tern- 
plum  refugii,  i.  e.,  S.  Adrianus,”  Ib.')  In  the  same 
neighbourhood  was  a place  called  in  the  later  ages 
“ Ad  Palmam,”  which  also  connects  the  senatus 
with  this  spot,  as  being  both  near  to  that  place  and 
to  the  Arcus  Severi.  Thus  Ammianus : “ Deinde 
ingressus  urbem  Theodoricus,  venit  ad  Senatum,  et 
ad  Palmam  populo  alloquutus,”  &c.  {Excerpt,  de 
Odo.  66.)  And  in  the  Acta  SS.,  Mai.  vii.  p.  12: 
“ Ligaverunt  ei  manus  a tergo  et  decollaverunt  extra 
Capitolium  et  extrahentes  jactaverunt  eum  juxta 
arcum  triumphi  ad  Palmam.”  (cf.  Anastas.  V.  Sist.  c. 
45.)  The  appellation  “ ad  Palmam  ” was  derived 
from  a statue  of  Claudius  II.  clothed  in  the  tunica 
palmata,  which  stood  here:  “ Illi  totius  orbis  judicio 
in  Rostris  posita  est  columna  cum  palmata  statua 
superfixa.”  (Treb.  Pollio,  Claud,  c.  2.) 

We  cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  curia  or 
senatus  built  by  Domitian  was  near  the  arch  of 
Severus;  which  is  indeed  admitted  by  Becker  him- 
self {Handb.  p.  355).  But,  from  his  having  taken 
a wrong  view  of  the  situation  of  the  comitium,  he 
is  compelled  to  maintain  that  this  was  altogether  a 
new  site  for  it;  and  hence  his  curia  undergoes  no 
fewer  than  three  changes  of  situation,  receiving  a 
new  one  almost  every  time  that  it  was  rebuilt, 
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namely,  first,  on  the  N.  side  of  his  comitmm, 
secondly  on  the  S.  side,  and  thirdly  near  the 
Arcus  Severi,  for  which  last  site  the  evidence  is 
too  overwhelming  to  be  rejected.  We  trust  that 
our  view  is  more  consistent,  in  which  the  senate- 
house,  as  was  most  probable,  appears  to  have  always 
retained  its  original  position.  And  this  result  we 
take  to  be  no  slight  confirmation  of  the  correctness 
of  the  site  which  we  have  assigned  to  the  comitium. 
In  their  multitudinous  variations,  Bunsen  and  Becker 
are  sore  puzzled  to  find  a place  for  their  second 
curia — the  Julia — on  their  comitium,  to  which  the 
passages  before  cited  from  Pliny  and  Dion  inevi- 
tably fix  them.  Bunsen’s  strange  notions  have  been 
sufficiently  refuted  by  Becker  (flandb.  p.  333),  and 
we  need  not  therefore  examine  them  here.  But 
though  Becker  has  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the 
hypothesis  of  his  predecessor,  he  has  not  been  able 
to  establish  one  of  his  own  in  its  place.  In  fact  he 
gives  it  up.  Thus  he  says  (p.  335)  that,  in  the 
absence  of  all  adequate  authority,  he  will  not  ven- 
ture to  fix  the  site  of  the  curia  ; yet  he  thinks  it 
probable  that  it  may  have  stood  where  the  three 
columns  are  ; or  if  that  will  not  answer,  then  it 
must  be  placed  on  the  (his)  Vulcanal.  But  his 
complaint  of  the  want  of  authorities  is  unfounded. 
If  he  had  correctly  interpreted  them,  and  placed  the 
comitium  in  its  right  situation,  and  if  he  had  given 
due  credit  to  an  author  like  Dion  Cassius  when  he 
says  (^.c.)  that  it  was  determined  to  rebuild  the  Cu- 
ria Hostilia,  he  had  not  needed  to  go  about  seeking 
for  impossible  places  on  which  to  put  his  Curia  Julia. 

There  are  three  other  objects  near  the  forum  into 
which,  from  their  close  connection  with  the  Basilica 
Julia,  we  must  inquire  at  the  same  time.  These  are 
the  Chalcidicum,  the  Imperial  Graecostasis, 
and  a Temple  of  Minerva.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  first  of  these  buildings  is  recorded  in  the  Mo- 
nurmntum  Ancyranum  as  erected  by  Augustus  ad- 
joining the  curia  ; and  the  same  edifice  is  also 
mentioned  by  Dion  Cassius  among  the  works  of 
Augustus:  r6  re  ’A6r)vaiov  Ka\  rh  Xa\Ki5iKhu 
uvopaafiivov,  Kal  rh  $ov\evrijpiov,  rb  TouAte/ov,  rb 
€7t1  tov  TTarpbs  avrov  rifig  yeuSp^vov,  KaOiepwcev 
(li.  22).  But  regarding  what  manner  of  thing  the 
Chalcidicum  was,  there  is  a great  diversity  of 
opinion.  It  is  one  of  those  names  which  have  never 
been  sufficiently  explained ; but  it  was  perhaps  a 
sort  of  portico,  or  covered  walk  (deambulatorium), 
annexed  to  the  curia.  Bunsen,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned when  treating  of  the  temple  of  Castor  in  the 
preceding  section,  considers  the  Athenaeum  and 
Chalcidicum  to  have  been  identical;  and  as  the 
Notitia  mentions  an  Atrium  Minervae  in  the  8th 
Region,  and  as  a Minerva  Chalcidica  is  recorded 
among  the  buildings  of  Domitian,  he  assumes  that 
these  were  the  same,  and  that  the  unlucky  ruin  of 
the  three  columns,  which  has  been  so  transmuted  by 
the  topographers,  belonged  to  it.  In  all  which  we 
can  only  wonder  at  the  uncritical  spirit  that  could 
have  suggested  such  an  idea;  for  in  the  first  place 
the  Monumentum  Ancyranum  veiy  distinctly  sepa- 
rates the  aedes  Minervae,  built  by  Augustus,  from 
the  Chalcidicum,  by  mentioning  it  at  a distance  of 
five  lines  apart;  secondly,  the  aedes  Minervae  is 
represented  to  be  on  the  Aventine,  where  we  find 
one  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  (cf.  Ov.Fast.  vi.  728; 
Festus,  V.  Quinquatrus,  p.  257,  Miill.),  and  conse- 
quently a long  way  from  the  curia  and  its  ad- 
joining Chalcidicum  ; thirdly,  they  are  also  men- 
tioned separately  by  Dion  Cassius  in  the  passage 
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before  cited,  whose  text  is  not  to  be  capriciously 
meddled  with  by  reading,  t6  re  'Adijvaiov  rh  /cal 
XaXKL^iKhv  wvoixaaixevov^  in  order  to  prop  a theory 
which  cannot  support  itself.  We  need  not,  there- 
fore, enter  further  into  this  view.  That  of  Becker 
(^Handb.  p.  335)  seems  probable  enough,  that  the 
Chalcidicum  usurped  the  place  of  the  senaculum  of 
the  curia,  though  we  should  be  more  inclined  to 
say  that  of  the  Graecostasis,  as  the  position  of  the 
latter  seems  at  all  events  to  have  been  shifted  about 
this  period.  We  learn  from  Pliny  (xxxiii.  6) 
that  in  his  time  it  no  longer  stood  “ supra  Comi- 
tium.”  Yet  such  a place  seems  to  have  existed  to 
the  latest  period,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Notitia 
(Regio  viii.)  under  the  altered  name  of  Graeco- 
stadium, close  to  the  Basilica  Julia,  though  the 
MSS.  vary  with  regard  to  the  position.  It  bad 
probably,  therefore,  been  removed  before  the  time  of 
Pliny  to  the  south  side  of  the  forum,  and  perhaps 
at  the  time  when  the  new  curia  and  Chalcidicum 
were  built.  If  this  was  so,  it  would  tend  to  prove 
that  the  comitium  did  not  extend  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  forum.  The  Atrium  Minervae  of 
the  Notitia  must  have  been  of  a later  period. 

Another  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  forum, 
with  reference  to  the  politics  of  the  times,  which 
was  actually  carried  out  by  Caesar  in  his  lifetime, 
was  the  removal  of  the  ancient  rostra.  The  co- 
mitium, which  may  be  called  the  aristocratic  part 
of  the  forum,  had  become  in  a great  measure  de- 
serted. The  popular  business  was  now  transacted 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  forum ; and  Caesar,  who 
courted  the  mob,  encouraged  this  arrangement.  The 
steps  of  the  temple  of  Castor  had  been  converted 
into  a sort  of  extempore  rostra,  whence  the  dema- 
gogues harangued  the  people,  and  Caesar  himself 
liad  sometimes  held  forth  from  them.  (Dion  Cass, 
xxxviii.  6 ; cf.  Cic.y?.  Sest.  15  ; App.  B.  C.  iii.  41.) 
Dion  Cassius  expressly  mentions  that  the  Rostra 
were  changed  by  Caesar  (xliii.  49).  The  change 
is  also  mentioned  by  Asconius  : “ Erant  enim  tunc 
rostra  non  eo  loco  quo  nunc  sunt,  sed  ad  Comitium 
prope  juncta  Curiae”  (ad  Cic.  Mil.  5),  where,  by 
this  absolute  and  unqualified  mention  of  the  curia, 
he  must  of  course  have  meant  the  curia  existing  in 
his  time,  which  was  the  Julia;  and  this  shows  that 
it  stood  on  the  ancient  site  of  the  Hostilia.  Another 
proof  that  the  rostra  were  moved  in  Caesar’s  life- 
time may  be  derived  from  Livy  (Epit.  cxvi.)  : 
“ Caesaris  corpus  a plebe  ante  Rostra  crematum 
est.”  For,  as  Appian  (B.  C.  ii.  148)  indicates  the 
place  in  another  manner,  and  says  that  the  burning 
of  the  body  took  place  before  the  Regia,  it  is  plain 
that  the  rostra  mentioned  in  the  Epitome  just  cited 
must  have  been  very  near  the  Regia.  But  we  have 
seen  that  the  ancient  rostra  were  on  the  comitium, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  forum.  There  are  other 
passages  from  which  we  may  arrive  at  the  exact 
situation  of  the  new  rostra.  Thus  Suetonius,  in 
his  account  of  the  funeral  of  Augustus,  says  that  a 
panegyric  was  pronounced  upon  him  by  Drusus  from 
the  rostra  under  the  Tabernae  Veteres  (“  pro  Rostris 
sub  Veteribus,”  Aug.  100;  cf.  Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  34). 
It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  common 
reading  of  this  passage  is  “ pro  Rostris  veteribus,” 
that  is,  from  the  old  rostra  on  the  comitium;  and 
we  shall  see  further  on  that  the  old  rostra  appear 
to  have  existed  after  the  erection  of  the  new.  It  is 
not,  however,  probable  that  they  would  be  used  on 
this  occasion,  even  if  they  were  ever  used  at  all ; 
and  we  see  from  Dion  Cassius’s  account  of  the 
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funeral  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  that 
Drusus  also  on  that  occasion  pronounced  a pane- 
gyric from  the  new  rostra,  or  those  commonly  used, 
as  we  must  conclude  from  Dion’s  mentioning  them 
without  any  distinctive  epithet  (cttI  rov  fi^jparos'). 
Canina  (Foro  Rom.  p.  129)  adopted  the  common 
reading,  with  the  omission  of  sub,  because  he  ima- 
gined that  “ sub  Veteribus  ” must  mean  “ under 
some  old  building,”  instead  of  its  being  a designation 
for  the  S.  side  of  the  forum.  And  Cicero,  when 
pronouncing  one  of  his  invectives  against  Antony 
from  the  rostra,  bids  his  audience  look  to  the  left 
at  the  gilt  equestrian  statue  of  Antony,  which,  as 
appears  from  what  Cicero  says  a little  further  on, 
stood  before  the  temple  of  Castor.  (Phil.  vi.  5.) 
From  a comparison  of  all  these  passages  we  may 
state  with  precision  that  the  new  rostra  were  esta- 
blished by  Caesar  on  the  SE.  side  of  the  forum, 
between  the  temple  of  Castor  and  the  Regia,  a spot 
which,  as  we  have  said,  had  previously  become  the 
regular  place  for  the  contiones.  But,  as  this  spot  was 
on  Becker’s  comitium,  — his  lower  end  of  the  forum 
being  our  upper  end, — he  could  not  of  course  admit 
that  this  was  the  place  on  which  the  new  rostra 
were  erected,  and  he  is  therefore  obliged  to  place 
them  a great  deal  higher  up  towards  the  Capitol, 
and  to  the  W.  of  the  temple  of  Castor.  As,  how- 
ever, in  questions  of  this  sort,  one  error  always 
begets  another,  he  is  thus  puzzled  to  account  for  the 
circumstance  how  Cicero,  speaking  from  these 
rostra,  could  allude  to  the  statue  of  Antony  as 
being  on  his  left  (Handb.  p.  337);  and,  in  order  to 
avoid  this  contradiction,  asserts  that  Dion  Cas- 
sius was  mistaken,  in  saying  that  the  rostra  were 
removed  in  Caesar’s  lifetime.  It  must  be  the  old 
rostra,  those  on  the  (his)  comitium,  before  which 
Caesar’s  body  was  burnt,  and  then  everything  goes 
right.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  testimony  of 
Dion  is  confirmed  by  the  expressive  silence  of 
the  Monumentum  Ancyranum.  That  record,  in 
which  Augustus  so  ostentatiously  recites  his  build- 
ings, his  repairs,  and  his  alterations,  says  not  a 
word  about  the  rostra.  We  have  seeu  a little  while 
ago  that  Becker  contradicts  Dion  respecting  the 
Curia  Julia,  and  now  he  contradicts  both  that  author 
and  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum,  and  solely  be- 
cause he  has  adopted  a wrong  site  for  his  comitium. 
How  shall  we  characterise  a topographical  system 
which  at  every  turn  comes  into  collision  with  the 
best  authorities  ? On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  system  we  have  adopted,  all  the 
merit  we  can  claim  for  it  is  derived  from  paying 
due  respect  to  these  authorities,  and  implicitly  fol- 
lowing what  they  say,  without  presuming  to  set  our 
own  opinion  above  their  teaching.  Before  we  quit  this 
subject  it  may  be  as  well  to  say  that,  though  these 
new  rostra  of  Caesar’s  became  the  ordinary  sug- 
gestum,  or  platform,  for  the  orators,  yet  the  old  ones 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  demolished.  We  have 
before  seen,  from  a passage  in  Trebellius  Pollio,  that 
the  old  rostra  ad  Palmam,  or  near  the  arch  of 
Severus,  existed  in  the  time  of  Claudius  II. ; and 
the  Notitia  and  Curiosum  expressly  mention  three 
rostra  on  the  forum. 

In  a bas-relief  on  the  arch  of  Constantine  Canina 
has  correctly  recognised  a representation  of  this  part 
of  the  forum,  with  the  buildings  on  the  Clivus 
Capitolinas.  Constantine  is  seen  addressing  the 
people  from  a raised  platform  or  suggestum,  provided 
with  a balustrade,  which  is  undoubtedly  intended 
for  the  ancient  rostra.  Canina  is  further  of  opinion 
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that  an  elevated  terrace,  presenting  the  segment  of 
a circle,  which  was  excavated  at  this  part  of  the 
forum  some  years  ago,  is  the  actual  rostra  (^Indi- 
cazione,  p.  270,  ed.  1850,  and  his  Dissertation  Sui 
Rostri  del  Foro  Romano”  in  the  Atti  delF  Acca- 
demia  Rom.  di  Archeologia,  viii.  p,  107,  seq. ; cf. 
Becker,  Handbuck,  p.  359).  It  seems  also  to  have 
been  here  that  Augustus  received  the  homage  of 
Tiberius,  when  the  latter  was  celebrating  his  German 
triumph : “ Ac  priusquam  in  Capitolium  flecteret, 
descendit  e curru,  seque  praesidenti  patri  ad  genua 
submisit.”  (Suet.  Tib.  20.)  The  scene  is  represented 
on  the  large  Vienna  Cameo.  (Eckhel,  Pierres  gra- 
vies, 1 ; Mongez,  Iconogr.  Rom.  1 9,  vol.  ii.  p.  62.) 
If  these  inferences  are  just  the  ancient  rostra  would 
appear  to  have  been  used  occasionally  after  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  ones. 

The  Statues  of  Sulla  and  Pompey,  cf  which 
the  former  appears  to  have  been  a gilt  equestrian  one, 
were  re-erected  near  the  new  rostra,  as  they  had  for- 
merly stood  by  the  old  ones.  After  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salus  they  were  both  removed,  but  Caesar  replaced 
them.  Besides  these  there  were  two  Statues  of 
Caesar,  and  an  equestrian  Statue  of  Octavian. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlii.  18,  xliii.  49,  xliv.  4 ; Suet.  Coes. 
75  ; App.  B.  C.  i.  97.) 

Caesar  also  began  the  large  basilica  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  forum,  called  after  him  the  Basilica  Julia; 
but,  like  most  of  his  other  works,  he  left  it  to  be 
finished  by  Augustus  (“  Forum  Julium  et  Basilicam 
quae  fuit  inter  aedem  Castoris  et  aedem  Satumi, 
coepta  profiigataque  opera  k patre  meo  perfeci,”  Mon. 
Ancyri).  Its  situation  is  here  so  accurately  fixed 
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thus  leaving  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  same. 
(Jdulleitino  delV  Inst.  Marzo,  1835)  Panvinius, 
whose  work  was  written  in  1558,  as  appears  from 
the  dedicatory  epistle,  says  that  the  inscription  was 
found  “ paulo  ante  in  foro  Romano  prope  columnam,” 
that  is,  the  column  of  Phocas.  The  basis  on  which 
it  stood  must  therefore  have  been  again  covered  with 
rubbish,  till  the  inscription  was  re-discovered  in  its 
more  imperfect  form  after  a lapse  of  nearly  three 
centuries.  Anulinus  and  Fronto  were  consuls  a.  d. 
199,  and  consequently  in  the  reign  of  Septimius 
Severus,  when  the  basilica  appears  to  have  been 
repaired. 

Altogether,  therefore,  the  site  of  the  basilica  may 
be  considered  as  better  ascertained  than  those  of 
most  of  the  imperfect  monuments.  It  must  have 
been  bounded  on  the  E.  and  W.,  like  the  basilica 
Sempronia,  by  the  Vic  us  Tuscus  and  the  Vicus 
Jugarius.  It  appears  from  the  Monumentum  Amy- 
ranum  that  the  original  building,  begun  by  Caesar, 
and  completed  by  Augustus,  was  burnt  down  during 
the  reign  of  the  latter,  and  again  rebuilt  by  him  on 
a larger  scale,  with  the  design  that  it  should  be 
dedicated  in  the  names  of  his  grandsons  Caius  and 
Lucius  (“  Et  eandem  basilicam  consumptam  incendio 
ainpliato  ejus  solo  sub  titulo  noiuinis  filiorum 
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that  it  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken,  namely,  between 
the  temple  of  ^tum,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  forum,  and  the  temple  of  Castor, 
which  lay  near  that  of  Vesta ; and  the  Notitia  indi- 
cates the  same  position ; so  that  it  must  have  been 
situated  between  the  Vicus  Jugarius  and  Vicus 
Tuscus.  It  has  been  seen  before  that  this  was  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Basilica  Sempronia,  a building  of 
which  we  hear  no  more  during  the  imperial  times ; 
whence  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  either  pulled 
down  by  Caesar  in  order  to  erect  his  new  basilica 
upon  the  site,  or  that  it  had  previously  gone  to  ruin. 
And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  exca- 
vations made  in  1780,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
basilica  was  erected  upon  another  ancient  foundation, 
which  Canina  erroneously  supposes  to  have  been  that 
of  the  comitium.  (Fredenheim, d'une  Decou- 
verte  faite  dans  le  Forum  Romain,  Strasbourg,  1796; 
Fea,  Varietd  di  Notizie  e della  Basilica  (Hulia  ed 
alcuni  Siti  del  Foro  Romano,  ap.  Canina,  Foro  Ro- 
mano, p.  118.)  In  some  excavations  made  in  1835 
near  the  column  of  Phocas,  another  proof  of  the  site 
of  the  basilica  was  discovered.  It  was  the  following 
fragment  of  an  inscription,  which  taken  by  itself 
seems  too  mangled  and  imperfect  to  prove  anything ; 
...  A ...  ASILICA  . . . ER  REPARATAE  . . . SET 
ADIECIT.  It  was  recollected,  however,  that  this 
must  be  the  fragment  of  an  inscription  discovered 
in  the  16th  century  at  this  spot,  which  is  recorded 
by  Gruter  (clxxi.  7)  and  by  Panvinius  in  his  De- 
scripiio  Urbis  Romae  (Graevius,  iii.  p.  300).  The 
two  inscriptions,  when  put  in  juxta-position,  appear 
as  follows : — 

GABINIUS  VETTIUS 
PROBIANUS  . V.  C.  PRAEF.  VRB 
STATUAM  QVAE  BASILICAE 
rVLIAE  A SE  NOVITER 
REPARATAE  . ORNAMENTO 
ESSET  ADIECIT 
DEDIC  . XV.  KAL  . FEBRVARI 

PVBLICORVM 

CORNELIO  ANNVLINO  ii 

COS. 

ET.  AVFID  . FRONTONE 

[meorum]  inchoavi  et,  si  vivus  non  perfecissem, 
perfici  ab  heredibus  [meis  jussi].”  But,  from  a 
supplement  of  the  same  inscription  recently  disco- 
vered, it  appears  that  Augustus  lived  to  complete 
the  work  (“  Opera  fecit  nova — forum  Augustum,Ba- 
siiicam  Juliam,”  etc. ; Franz,  in  Gerhard’s  Archdolog. 
Zeit.  No.  ii.  1 843).  Nevertheless  it  seems  to  ha^'e 
anciently  borne  the  names  of  his  grandsons ; “ Quae- 
dam  etiam  opera  sub  nomine  alieno,  nepotum  scilicet 
et  uxoris  sororisque  fecit:  ut  porticum  basilicamque 
Lucii  et  Caii,  &c.”  (Suet.  Aug.  29).  The  addition 
which  Augustus  mentions  having  made  to  the 
building  (“  ampliato  ejus  solo”)  may  probably  have 
been  the  portico  here  mentioned.  In  a.  d.  282 
it  was  again  destroyed  by  fire,  and  was  rebuilt  by 
Diocletian  (^Catal.  Imp.  Vienn.  p.  247,  Rone.) 

The  Basilica  Julia  was  chiefly  used  for  the  sittings 
of  law-courts,  and  especially  for  the  causae  centum- 
virales  (Plin.  Epist.  v.  21,  ii.  14.)  Its  immense  size 
maybe  inferred  from  another  passage  in  Pliny  (vi. 33 ), 
from  which  we  learn  that  180  judices,  divided  into 
4 concilia,  or  courts,  with  4 separate  tribunals,  and 
numerous  benches  of  advocates,  besides  a large  con- 
course of  spectators,  both  men  and  women,were  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  here.  The  4 tribunals  are  als(' 
mentioned  by  Quintilian  (Jn.  Or.  xii.  5,  6). 
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The  funeral  of  Caeaar  was  also  that  of  the  Republic. 
After  his  death  and  apotheosis,  first  an  Altar  and 
then  an  Aedes  Divi  Julia  were  erected  to  him,  on 
the  spot  where  his  body  had  been  burnt  riva 

iv  T7JS  vvpas  x^pW  l^pvadfievoi,  Dion  Cass.  xliv. 
51;  Kai  rjpcfou  ol  %v  re  rp  dyop^  Ka\  ev  r^  t6tt(p 
iv  ^ eKeKavTO  '7rpoKaTe€dWovro,  Id.  xlvii.  18; 
“ Aedem  Divi  Juli — feci,”  Mon.  A ncyr.')  We  also  find 
mention  of  a column  of  Numidian  marble  nearly 
20  feet  high,  erected  to  him  on  the  forum  by  the 
people,  with  this  inscription;  “ Parenti  Patriae,” 
(Suet.  Coes.  88.)  This,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
the  same  monument  sometimes  called  ara ; for 
Suetonius  goes  on  to  say  that  the  people  continued 
for  a long  while  to  offer  sacrifice  and  make  vows  at 
it  (“  Apud  eandem  longo  tempore  sacrificare,  vota 
suscipere,  controversias  quasdam  interposito  per 
Caesarem  jurejurando  distrahere  perseveravit”).  This 
ara  or  columna  was  afterwards  overthrown  by 
Dolabella  (Cic.  Phil.  \.2,adAtt.  xiy.  15).  We  have 
before  seen  that  Caesar’s  body  was  burnt  on  the 
forum,  before  the  Regia  and  the  new  rostra  which  he 
had  erected,  and  we  must  therefore  conclude  that 
tins  was  the  spot  where  the  altar  was  set  up  by  the 
people,  and  subsequently  the  temple  by  Augustus. 
But  this  has  been  the  subject  of  a warm  controversy. 
Bunsen  placed  the  temple  on  the  Velian  ridge,  so 
tliat  its  front  adjoined  the  Sacra  Via  where  it  crosses 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  forum,  whilst  Becker 
{ffandb.  p.  336)  placed  it  on  the  forum  itself,  so  that 
its  back  adjoined  the  same  road.  The  authorities 
are  certainly  in  favour  of  the  latter  view;  and  the 
difficulties  raised  by  Urlichs  (^Rom.  Top.  p.  21,  seq.), 
who  came  to  the  rescue  of  Bunsen’s  theory,  arise 
from  the  mistake  shared  alike  by  all  the  disputants, 
tliat  this  end  of  the  forum  was  the  comitium. 
Urlichs  might  have  seen  that  this  was  not  so  from  a 
passage  he  himself  quotes  (p.  22)  from  the  Fasti 
Amiternini,  XV.  Kal.  Sept,  showing  that  the  temple 
stood  on  the  forum  (“Divo  Julio  ad  Forum”).  He  seeks, 
however,  to  get  rid  of  that  passage  by  an  unfortunate 
appeal  to  the  Schol.  Cruq.  ad  Hor.  S.  i.  6. 35, in  order 
to  show  that  after  the  time  of  Caesar  there  was  no 
longer  any  distinction  made  between  the  forum  and 
comitium,  since  the  puteal  is  there  named  as  being 
on  the  forum,  instead  of  on  the  comitium  as  Urlichs 
thinks  it  should  be.  But  this  is  only  trying  to 
support  one  error  by  another,  since  we  have  already 
shown  that  the  puteal  really  was  on  the  forum  and 
not  on  the  comitium.  We  need  not  therefore  meddle 
with  this  controversy,  which  concerns  only  those 
who  have  taken  a wrong  view  of  the  comitium. 

We  will,  however,  remark  that  the  passage  ad- 
duced by  Becker  in  his  Antwort,  p.  41,  from  the 
Scholiast  on  Persius  (iv.  49),  where  the  puteal  is 
mentioned  as  “ in  portion  Julia  ad  Fabianum  ar- 
cum,”  confirms  the  sites  of  these  places:  from  which 
passage  we  also  learn  that  the  temple  had  a portico. 
Vitruvius  says  (iii.  3)  that  the  temple,  which  must 
have  been  a small  one,  was  of  the  order  called 
peripteros  pycnostylos,  that  is,  having  columns  all 
round  it,  at  a distance  of  one  diameter  and  a half  of 
a column  from  one  another.  It  must  have  been 
raised  on  a lofty  base  or  substruction,  with  its  front 
towards  the  Capitol,  as  we  see  from  the  following 
lines  of  Ovid  (^Met  xv.  841):  — 

“ ut  semper  Capitolia  nostra  forumque 

Divus  ab  excelsa  prospectet  Julius  aede.” 

The  same  circumstance,  as  well  as  its  close  prox- 
imity tc  the  temple  of  Castor,  are  indicated  in  the 


following  verses  of  the  same  poet  (^Ex  Pont,  ii 
285):  — 

“ Fratribus  assimilis,  quos  proxima  templa 
tenentes 

Divus  ab  excelsa  Julius  aede  videt.” 


This  substruction,  or  Kprynis,  as  it  is  called  by 
Dion,  served,  as  we  have  seen,  for  a third  rostra 
and,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  was  adorned  by 
Augustus  with  the  beaks  of  the  captured  Egyptian 
ships,  from  which  time  it  was  called  Rostra  Julia. 
(Dion  Cass.  li.  19.) 

Such  were  the  alterations  made  by  Julius  Caesar 
in  the  forum,  and  by  Augustus  in  honour  of  his 
adoptive  father.  The  latter  also  made  a few  other 
additions.  He  erected  at  the  head  of  the  forum,  un- 
der the  temple  of  Saturn,  the  Miliarium  Aureum, 
which  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  mention. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  8 ; Suet.  Otho,  6;  Tac.  ff.  i.  27.) 
It  was  in  shape  like  a common  milestone,  but  seems 
to  have  been  of  bronze  gilt.  Its  use  is  not  very 
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clear,  as  the  milestones  along  the  various  roads  de- 
noted the  distances  from  the  gates.  But  when  we 
recollect  that  Augustus  included  a great  extent  of 
new  streets  in  his  Regions,  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  it  was  intended  as  a measure  of  distances 
within  the  city;  and  indeed  we  find  that  it  was 
made  the  starting  point  in  the  survey  of  the  city 
under  Vespasian.  (Plin.  iii.  9.)  Hence  it  might 
be  regarded,  as  Plutarch  says  (^Galb.  24),  the 
common  centre  at  which  all  the  roads  of  Italy  ter- 
minated. The  Umbilicus  Romae  which  Becker 
confounds  with  it  (p.  344)  appears  to  have  been  a 
different  thing,  as  the  Notitia  mentions  both  of  them 
separately  under  Regio  viii.  The  piece  of  column 
excavated  near  the  arch  of  Severus  must  have  be- 
longed to  this  umbilicus,  or  to  some  other  monu- 
ment, not  to  the  miliarium,  which  appears  from  the 
Notitia  and  Cwriosum  to  have  retained  till  a late 
period  its  original  position  near  the  temple  of  Saturn 
at  the  head  of  the  forum. 

We  also  read  of  a Fornix  Augusti  or  triumphal 
arch  erected  on  the  forum  in  honour  of  Augustus, 
but  its  position  is  nowhere  accurately  defined ; though 
from  some  Scholia  on  Virgil  (Ae«.  viii.  v.  606) 
edited  by  Mai,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  neai 
the  temple  of  Julius  (Canina,  Foro  Rom.  p.  139 
note.) 
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The  Arcus  Tiberu,  another  triumphal  arch, 
dedicated  to  Tiberius,  was  erected  at  the  foot  of  the 
Clivus  Capitolinus  near  the  temple  of  Saturn,  in 
commemoration  of  the  recovery  of  the  Roman  stand- 
ards lost  with  the  army  of  Varus.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  41.) 
Tiberius  also  restored  the  temple  of  Castor  in  the 
name  of  himself  and  of  his  brother  Drusus,  as  well 
as  the  temple  of  Concord,  as  we  have  before  had  oc- 
casion to  remark. 

Under  the  following  emperors  down  to  the  time  of 
Domitian  we  do  not  read  of  many  alterations  on  the 
forum.  The  fire  of  Nero  seems  to  have  chiefly  de- 
stroyed its  lower  part,  where  the  temple  of  Vesta 
and  the  Regia  lay ; the  upper  portion  and  the  Capitol 
appear  to  have  escaped.  The  Curia  Julia  was 
probably  burnt  down  in  the  fire  which  occurred  in 
the  reign  of  Titus;  at  all  events  it  was  certainly  re- 
built by  Domitian.  The  celebrated  Statue  o?  Vic- 
tory, consecrated  in  the  curia  by  Augustus,  appears, 
however,  to  have  escaped,  since  Dion  Cassius  ex- 
pressly says  that  it  existed  in  his  time,  and  we  find 
it  mentioned  even  later.  (Suet.  Aug.  100;  Dion 
Cass.  li.  22 ; Herodian,  v.  5.)  It  was  this  statue, 
or  more  correctly  perhaps  the  altar  which  stood  be- 
fore it,  that  occasioned  so  warm  a contention  between 
the  Christian  and  heathen  parties  in  the  senate  in 
the  time  of  Theodosius  and  Valentinian  II.,  the 
former  being  led  by  Ambrosius,  the  latter  by  Sym- 
machus,  the  praefectus  urbi.  (Symmach.  Epist.  x. 
61;  cf.  Ambros.  Epist.  ad  cdlcem  Symm.  ed.  Par. 
1.  p.  740,  ii.  pp.  473,  482;  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall,  vol.  iii.  p.  409,  seq.,  ed.  Smith.)  Ambrose  is 
said  to  have  obtained  its  removal;  though  this, 
perhaps,  relates  only  to  the  altar,  since  the  statue 
is  mentioned  by  Claudian  as  still  existing  in  the 
time  of  Honorius.  (Z>e  VI.  Cons.  Hon.  v.  597): — 

“ Adfuit  ipsa  suis  ales  Victoria  templis 
Romanae  tutela  togae:  quae  divite  penna 
Patricii  reverenda  fovet  sacraria  coetus.” 

Domitian  had  a peculiar  predilection  for  two 
deities,  Janus  and  Minerva.  He  erected  so  many 
archways  all  over  the  city  that  an  ancient  pasquin- 
ade, in  the  form  of  a Greek  pun,  was  found  in- 
scribed upon  one  of  them;  “ Janos  arcusque  cum 
quadrigis  et  insignibus  triumphorum  per  Regiones 
urbis  tantos  ac  tot  extruxit  ut  cuidam  Graece  in- 
scriptum  sit,  op/cet.”  (Suet.  Dom.  13;  cf.  Dion 
Cass.  Ivii.  1.)  Among  other  temples  of  Minerva 
he  is  said  by  some  authorities  to  have  erected  one 
on  the  forum  between  those  of  Vesta  and  Castor. 
(Becker,  Handb.  p.  356.)  But  there  seems  to  have 
been  hardly  room  for  one  at  this  spot;  and,  as  we 
have  before  remarked,  the  Notitia  does  not  mention 
it.  Domitian  also  built,  in  honour  of  his  father 
and  brother,  the  Temple  of  Vespasian  and 
Titus,  next  to  the  temple  of  Concord.  The  three 
columns  on  the  Clivus  Capitolinus  most  probably 
belong  to  it.  The  opinion  that  the  eight  Ionic 
columns  are  remains  of  this  temple  has  been  already 
discussed. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  forum  when  the  colossal 
equestrian  Statue  op  Domitian  was  erected  on  it 
near  the  Lacus  Curtius.  Statius  (Silvae  i.  1)  has 
written  a small  poem  on  this  statue,  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  it  afibrds  many  interesting  topographical 
particulars,  which  fully  confirm  what  has  been 
already  said  respecting  the  arrangement  of  the 
forum 

“ Quae  superimposito  moles  geminata  colosso 
Stat  Latium  complexa  fonun?  coelone  peractum 
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Fluxit  opus?  Siculis  an  conformata  camiuis 
EflBgies,  lassum  Steropem  Brontemque  reliquit? 

Par  operi  sedes.  Hinc  obvia  limina  pandit, 

Qui  fessus  bellis,  adscitae  munere  prolis. 

Primus  iter  nostris  ostendit  in  aethera  divis. 

At  laterum  passus  hinc  Julia  tecta  tuentur 
mine  belligeri  sublimis  regia  Paulli. 

Terga  pater  blandoque  videt  Concordia  vultu. 

Ipse  autem  puro  celsum  caput  acre  septus 
Templa  superfulges,  et  prospectare  videris 
An  nova  contemptis  surgant  palatia  flammis 
Pulcrius;  an  tacita  vigilet  face  Troi'eus  ignis 
Atque  exploratas  jam  laudet  Vesta  ministras,”  &c. 

The  statue,  therefore,  must  have  faced  the  east, 
with  the  head  slightly  inclined  to  the  right,  so  as  to 
behold  the  temple  of  Vesta  and  the  Palatine.  Di- 
rectly in  front  of  it  rose  the  temple  of  Divus  Julius; 
on  the  right  was  the  Basilica  Julia,  on  the  left  the 
Basilica  Aemilia;  whilst  behind,  in  close  juxta- 
position, were  the  temples  of  Concord  and  of  Vespa- 
sian and  Titus.  The  site  of  the  statue  near  the 
Lacus  Curtius  is  indicated  in  the  poem  (v.  75,  seq.). 

The  next  important  monument  erected  on  the 
forum  after  the  time  of  Domitian  appears  to  have 
been  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina, 
considerable  remains  of  which  still  exist  before  and 
in  the  walls  of  the  modem  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in 
Miranda.  It  stood  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
N.  side  of  the  foram.  These  remains,  which  are  now 
sunk  deep  in  the  earth,  consist  of  the  pronaos 
or  vestibule,  composed  of  eight  columns  of  cipollino 
marble  supporting  an  architrave,  also  part  of  the 
cella,  built  of  square  blocks  of  piperino.  The  archi- 
trave is  ornamented  with  arabesque  candelabra  and 
griffins.  On  the  front  the  inscription  is  still 
legible: — 

DIVO  . ANTONINO  . ET 
DIVAE  . FAVSTINAE  . EX  . S . C . 


) tDIYOANTOl^Hnill!) 
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TEMPLE  OF  ANTONINUS  AND  FAUSTINA. 


But  as  a temple  was  decreed  both  to  Antoninus 
Pius  and  his  wife,  the  elder  Faustina  (Capitol. 
Anton.  P.  c.  6,  13),  and  to  the  younger  Faustina, 
their  daughter  (76.  c.  26),  and  as  divine  honours 
were  also  rendered  after  his  death  to  1\I.  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  the  husband  of  the  latter,  it  becomes 
doubtful  to  which  pair  the  temple  is  to  be  referred 
(Nibby,  Foro  Rom.  p.  183).  It  seems,  however, 
most  probable  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Antoninus 
Pius  and  the  elder  Faustina.  It  is  stated  by  Pirro 
Ligorio  (ap.  Canina,  Foro  Rom.  p.  192)  that  in 
the  excavations  made  here  in  1547,  the  basis  of  a 
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Btatue  was  discovered  with  an  inscription  purporting 
that  it  was  erected  by  the  guild  of  bakers  to  Anto- 
ninus Pius.  In  the  time  of  Palladio  the  temple  was 
a great  deal  more  perfect  than  it  is  at  present,  and 
had  an  atrium  in  front,  in  the  middle  of  which  stood 
the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  M.  Aurelius,  which 
now  adorns  the  Capitol.  (^Architettura,  lib.  iv.  c.  9.) 
The  inscription  in  Gruter  (cclix.  6)  probably  be- 
longed to  the  pedestal  of  this  statue.  It  was  found 
in  tlie  Sacra  Via  in  1562.  Some  difficulty,  however, 
arises  with  regard  to  this  account,  since  from  various 
other  soirrces  we  learn  that  the  statue  stood  for  a 
long  while  before  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran, 
From  Palladio’s  account  of  the  cortile,  or  court,  it 
would  appear  that  the  building  lay  some  distance 
back  from  the  Sacra  Via. 

In  the  reign  of  Commodus  a destructive  fire, 
which  lasted  several  days,  occasioned  much  damage 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forum,  and  destroyed 
among  other  things  the  temple  of  Vesta.  (Herodian, 
i.  14.)  According  to  Dion  Cassius  the  same’  fire  ex- 
tended to  the  Palatine  and  consumed  almost  all  the 
records  of  the  empire  (Ixxii.  24).  It  was  on  the 
same  occasion  that  the  shop  of  Galen,  which  stood 
on  the  Sacra  Via,  was  burnt  down,  and  also  the 
Palatine  Library,  as  he  himself  assures  us.  (Z>e 
Compos.  Medicam.  i.  c.  1.) 

This  damage  seems  to  have  been  repaired  by 
Septimius  Severus,  the  munificent  restorer  of  the 
Roman  buildings,  who  with  a rare  generosity  com- 
monly refrained  from  inscribing  his  own  name  upon 
them,  and  left  their  honours  to  the  rightful  founders 
(“  Romae  omnes  aedes  publicas,  quae  vitio  temporum 
labebantur,  instauravit;  nusquam  prope  suo  nomine 
inscripto,  servatis  tamen  ubique  titulis  conditorum,” 
Spart.  Sever,  c.  ult.).  Of  the  original  monuments 
erected  by  that  emperor  the  principal  one  was  the  Ar- 
cus Severi  or  triumphal  arch,  which  still  exists  in 
good  preservation  at  the  top  of  the  Roman  forum.  The 
inscription  informs  us  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Seve- 
rus, as  well  as  to  his  two  sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  in 
his  third  consulate  and  the  11th  year  of  his  reign, 
consequently  in  A.  D.  203.  Between  the  temple  of 
Concord  and  the  arch,  the  church  of  SS.  Sergio  e 
Bacco  was  built  in  the  middle  ages,  with  its  tower 


resting  upon  the  arch.  It  appears  from  a medal  of 
Caracalla  that  a chariot  with  six  horses  and  persons 
within  it  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  arch,  and  other 
persons  on  horseback  at  the  sides,  supposed  to  be 
the  emperor’s  sons.  It  was  erected  partly  in  front 
of  the  temple  of  Concord,  so  as  in  some  degree  to 
conceal  the  view  of  that  building,  and  thus  to  dis- 


turb the  whole  arrangement  of  the  edifices  at  this 
part  of  the  forum.  Originally  it  does  not  seem  to 
have  spanned  any  road,  as  the  latest  excavations 
show  that  it  stood  somewhat  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  forum,  and  that  the  two  side  arches 
were  approached  by  means  of  steps.  (Canina,  Foro 
Rom.  p.  202.)  The  paved  road  that  may  be  now 
seen  under  it  must  have  been  made  at  a later  period. 
It  would  be  quite  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Sacra  Via  passed  under  it.  This  road  (here  the 
Clivm  Capitolinus')  began  to  ascend  the  hill  in 
front  of  the  temple  of  Saturn  and  under  the  arch  of 
Tiberius. 

There  seem  to  have  been  several  other  arches  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  curia  or  senatus,  and 
further  on  in  the  street  which  led  into  the  Campus 
Martius;  but  whether  these  belonged  to  the  nume- 
rous ones  before  alluded  to  as  erected  by  Domitian,  or 
were  the  works  of  a later  age,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, nor  are  they  of  such  importance  as  to  justify 
any  extended  research  in  this  place.  The  hap- 
hazard names  bestowed  on  them  in  the  middle  ages, 
as  Arcus  manus  carneae,  and  perhaps  also  panis 
aurei,  afford  no  clue  by  which  to  determine  their 
meaning  with  any  certainty. 

Aurelian  erected  a golden  statue  of  the  Genius  of 
THE  Roman  People  on  the  rostra;  and  that  these 
were  the  ancient  rostra  may  be  inferred  from  this 
statue  being  mentioned  as  close  to  the  senatus,  or 
curia,  in  the  Notitia.  (“Aurelianus — Genium  Populi 
Romani  in  Rostra  posuit,”  Catal.  Imp.  Vienn.  t.  ii. 
p.  246,  ed.  Rone. ; “continet, — Genium  Populi  Romani 
aureum  et  Equum  Constantini,  Senatum,  Atrium 
Minervae,”  &c.  Not.  Reg.  viii.)  The  same  inference 
may  be  deduced  from  a passage  in  Dion  Cassius 
(xlvii.  2),  which  describes  some  vultures  settling  on 
the  temple  of  Concordia,  as  also  on  the  sacellum  of 
the  Genius  of  the  People ; but  as  this  passage  relates 
to  Augustus  and  Antony,  it  likewise  proves  that  the 
sacellum  must  have  been  there  long  previously  to 
the  time  of  Aurelian,  though  when  it  was  erected 
cannot  be  determined.  The  Equus  Constantini,  re- 
corded in  the  preceding  passage  of  the  Notitia,  is  also 
mentioned  by  the  Anonymus  Einsiedlensis  near  the 
arch  of  Severus,  under  the  title  of  Cavallus  Constan- 
tini. 

We  shall  here  mention  three  other  statues  which 
stood  in  this  neighbourhood,  since  they  seiwe  to  con- 
fii'm  the  topography  of  it  as  already  described.  Pliny 
mentions  three  Statues  of  the  Sibyl  as  standing 
near  the  rostra.  (“  Equidem  et  Sibyllae  juxta  Ros- 
tra esse  non  miror,  tres  sint  licet,”  xxxiv.  11.) 
That  he  meant  the  ancient  rostra  is  evident  from 
his  going  on  to  say  that  he  considered  these  statues 
to  be  among  the  earliest  erected  in  Rome.  At  a 
late  period  of  the  Empire  these  seem  to  have  ob- 
tained the  name  of  the  Fates  (Motpot  or  Parcae). 
They  are  mentioned  by  Procopius,  in  a passage  be- 
fore alluded  to,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the  curia  and 
temple  of  Janus  (ex^i  5e  rhu  veujv  iv  rij  ayopq 
Trpb  Tov  fiovKevrriplou  oKiyov  virepSavri  ra  rpia 
(para  ’ ovtcc  yap  'Pcopaioi  ras  Molpas  vevop.iKaai 
KaXeiv,  B.  G.  i.  25.)  A whole  street  or  district  in 
this  quarter  seems  to  have  been  named  after  them, 
since  both  the  modern  church  of  S.  Adriano,  at  the 
eastern  comer  of  the  Via  Bonella,  and  that  of  SS. 
Cosmo  e Damiano,  which  stands  a little  beyond  the 
temple  of  Faustina,  and  consequently  out  of  the  pro- 
per boundaries  of  the  forum,  are  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  it.  (“  Fecit  ecclesiam  beato  Adriano 
martyri  in  tribus  Fatis,”  Auastasi  7 Honor,  i. 
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121,  Blanch;  “ In  ecclesia  vero  beatornm  Cosmae  et 
Damiani  in  tribus  Fatis,”  &c.  Id.  V.Hadr.  ib.  p.  254.) 
Hence  perhaps  the  name  of  templum  fatale  applied 
to  the  temple  of  Janus. 

The  last  object  which  we  shall  have  to  describe 
on  the  forum  is  the  Column  of  Phocas.  Whilst  the 
glorious  monuments  of  Julius  and  Augustus,  the 
founders  of  the  empire,  have  vanished,  this  pillar, 
erected  in  the  year  608  by  Smaragdus,  exarch  of 
Ravenna,  to  one  of  the  meanest  and  most  hateful  of 
their  successors,  still  rears  its  head  to  testify  the  low 
abyss  to  which  Rome  had  fallen.  It  appears  from 
the  inscription,  which  will  be  found  in  Canina  (^Foro 
Rom.  p.  213)  and  Bunsen  (^Beschr.vol.  iii.  p.  271), 
that  a gilt  statue  of  Phocas  stood  upon  the  summit. 
The  name  of  Phocas  has  been  erased  from  this  co- 
lumn, probably  by  Heraclius ; but  the  date  suffi- 
ciently shows  that  it  must  have  been  dedicated  to 
him.  Previously  to  the  discovery  of  this  inscription, 
which  happened  in  1813,  it  was  thought  that  the 
column  belonged  to  some  building  ; and  indeed  it 
W’as  probably  taken  from  one,  as  the  workmanship 
is  much  superior  to  what  could  have  been  executed 
in  the  time  of  Phocas.  Byron  alludes  to  it  as  the 
“ nameless  column  with  a buried  base.”  In  the  ex- 
cavations made  in  1816,  at  the  expense  of  the 
duchess  of  Devonshire,  the  pedestal  was  discovered 
to  be  placed  on  a raised  basis  with  steps  of  very  in- 
ferior workmanship.  (Murray’s  Handbook  of  Rome, 
p.  62.)  It  may  be  remarked  that  this  column 
proves  the  fonim  to  have  been  in  its  ancient  state, 
and  unencumbered  with  rubbish,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  7th  centm-y.  Between  this  pillar  and 
the  steps  of  the  Basilica  Julia  are  three  large  bases 
intended  for  statues. 

V.  The  Imperial  Fora. 

Forum  Jidium. — As  Rome  increased  in  size,  its 
small  forum  was  no  longer  capable  of  accommodating 
the  multitudes  that  resorted  to  it  on  mercantile  or 
legal  business ; and  we  have  seen  that  attempts  were 
early  made  to  afford  increased  accommodation  by 
erecting  various  basilicae  around  it.  Under  the 
Empire,  when  Rome  had  attained  to  enormous  great- 
ness, even  these  did  not  suffice,  and  several  new  fora 
were  constructed  by  various  emperors;  as  the  Forum 
Caesaris  or  Julium,  the  Forum  Augusti,  the  Forum 
Nervae  or  Transitorium,  and  lastly  the  Forum  Tra- 
jani.  The  political  business,  however,  was  still  con- 
fined to  the  ancient  forum,  and  the  principal  use  of 
the  new  fora  was  as  courts  of  justice.  Probably 
another  design  of  them  was  that  they  should  be 
splendid  monuments  of  their  founders.  In  most 
cases  they  did  not  so  much  assume  the  aspect  of  a 
forum  as  that  of  a temple  within*an  enclosed  space, 
or  rifjL^vos, — the  forum  of  Trajan  being  the  only  one 
that  possessed  a basilica.  From  this  characteristic 
of  them,  even  the  magnificent  temple  of  Peace, 
erected  by  Vespasian  without  any  design  of  its  being 
appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  a forum,  obtained  in 
after  times  the  names  of  Foruin  Vespasian!  and 
Forum  Pacis. 

The  first  foundation  of  this  kind  was  that  of  Caesar, 
enclosing  a Temple  of  Venus  Genitrix,  which 
he  had  vowed  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  the  whole  plan 
of  it  was  arranged.  It  was  dedicated  after  his 
triumph  in  B.  c.  45,  before  it  was  finished,  and  indeed 
so  hastily  that  it  was  necessary  to  substitute  a plaster 
model  for  the  statue  of  Venus,  which  afterwards 
occupied  the  cella  of  the  temple.  (Plin.  xxxv. 
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45.)  Caesar  did  not  live  to  see  it  completed,  and 
it  was  finished  by  Augustus,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Monumentum  Ancyranum.  We  are  told  by  Appian 
(5.  C.  ii.  102)  that  the  temple  was  surrounded 
with  an  open  space,  or  r4peuos,  and  that  it  was  not 
destined  for  traffic  but  for  the  transaction  of  legal 
business.  As  it  stood  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city 
Caesar  was  compelled  to  lay  out  immense  sums  in 
purchasing  the  area  for  it,  which  alone  is  said  to 
have  cost  him  “ super  h.  s.  miUies,”  or  about 
900,000?.  sterling.  (Suet.  Caes.  26  ; Plin.  xxxvi. 
24.)  Yet  it  was  smaller  than  the  ancient  forum, 
which  now,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  Caesar, 
obtained  the  name  of  Forum  Magnum.  (Dion  Cass, 
xliii.  22.) 

No  vestige  of  the  Forum  Julium  has  survived  to 
modem  times,  and  very  various  opinions  have  been 
entertained  with  regard  to  its  exact  site;  although 
most  topographers  have  agreed  in  placing  it  behind 
the  N.  side  of  the  Forum  Romanum,  but  on  sites 
varying  along  its  whole  extent.  Nardini  was  the 
first  who  pointed  to  its  correct  situation  behind  the 
church  of  Sta  Martina,  but  it  was  reserved  for 
Canina  to  adduce  the  proof. 

We  must  here  revert  to  a letter  of  Cicero’s  {ad 
Att.  iv.  16),  which  we  had  occasion  to  quote  when 
speaking  of  the  restoration  of  the  Basilica  Aemilia 
under  the  forum  of  the  Republic.  It  has  an  im- 
portant passage  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  the 
Forum  Julium,  but  unfortunately  so  obscurely  worded 
as  to  have  proved  quite  a crux  to  the  interpreters. 
It  appears  to  have  been  written  in  b.  c.  54,  and 
runs  as  follows : “ Paullus  in  medio  foro  basilicam 
jam  paene  texuit  iisdem  antiquis  columnis;  illam 
autem  quam  locavit  facit  magnificentissimam.  Quid 
quaeris  ? nihil  gratius  illo  monumento,  nihil  glo- 
riosius.  Itaque  Caesaris  amici  (me  dico  et  Oppium, 
dirumparis  licet)  in  monumentum  illud,  quod  tu 
tollere  laudibus  solebas,  ut  forum  laxaremus  et 
usque  ad  atrium  Liber tatis  explicaremus,  contem- 
psimus  sexcenties  h.  s.  Cum  privatis  non  poterat 
transigi  minore  pecunia.  Efficiemus  rem  glorio- 
sissimam  : nam  in  Campo  Martio  septa  tributis 
comitiis  marmorea  sumus  et  tecta  facturi  eaque 
cingemus  excelsa  porticu,”  &c.  Of  these  words 
Becker  has  given  two  different  interpretations. 
He  first  imagined  (JHandb.  p.  302,  seq.)  that  Cicero 
was  speaking  only  of  two  buildings  : the  Basilica 
Aemilia,  which  Paullus  was  restoring,  and  a new 
basilica,  which  the  same  person  was  building  with 
Caesar’s  money,  and  which  was  afterwards  named 
the  Basilica  Julia.  But  before  he  had  finished  his 
work  he  altered  his  mind,  and  at  p.  460  pronounces 
his  opinion  that  Cicero  was  speaking  of  no  fewer 
than  four  different  edifices  : 1st,  the  Basilica  Paulli 
(“  Paullus — Columnis  ”) ; 2nd,  the  Basilica  Julia  (“  il- 
lam— gloriosius  ”) ; 3rd,  the  Forum  Julium  (“  Itaque 
— pecunia  ”)  ; 4th,  the  Septa  Julia  (“  Efficiemus,” 
&c.).  With  all  these  views,  except  the  second,  we  are 
inclined  to  agree;  but  we  do  not  think  it  probable 
that  Paullus  would  be  constructing  two  basilicae  at 
the  same  time;  nor  do  we  perceive  how  a new  one 
only  then  in  progress  could  have  been  a monument 
that  Atticus  had  been  accustomed  to  praise.  The 
chief  beauty  of  the  basilica  of  Paullus  was  derived 
from  its  columns  (“  Nonne  inter  magnifica  dicamus 
basilicam  Paulli  columnis  e Phrygibus  mirabilem,” 
Plin.  xxxvi.  24.  s.  1);  and  though  it  had  undergone 
two  or  three  subsequent  restorations  before  the  time 
of  Pliny,  we  are  nevertheless  inclined  to  think  that 
the  columns  praised  by  him  were  the  very  same 
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which  Atticns  had  so  often  admired.  However 
this  may  be,  we  see  through  the  obscurity  of 
Cicero’s  letter  the  rough  sketch  of  a magnificent 
design  of  Caesar’s,  which  had  not  yet  been  per- 
fectly matured.  The  whole  space  from  the  back 
of  the  Basilica  Aemilia  as  far  as  the  Septa  Julia  in 
the  Campus  Martius  was  to  be  thrown  open;  and 
perhaps  even  the  excavation  of  the  extremity  of  the 
Quirinal,  ultimately  executed  by  Trajan,  may  have 
been  comprised  in  the  plan.  Cicero  is  evidently  half 
ashamed  of  this  vast  outlay  in  favour  of  Caesar,  and 
seeks  to  excuse  it  with  Atticns  by  leading  him  to 
infer  that  it  will  place  his  favourite  monument  in  a 
better  point  of  view.  When  Cicero  wrote  the  plan 
was  evidently  in  a crude  and  incipient  state. 
The  first  pretence  put  forth  was  probably  a mere 
extension  of  the  Forum  Romanum;  but  when  Caesar 
a few  years  later  attained  to  supreme  power  the  new 
foundation  became  the  Forum  Julium.  In  his 
position  some  caution  was  requisite  in  these  af- 
fairs. Thus  the  curia  of  Faustus  was  pulled  down 
under  pretence  of  erecting  on  its  site  a temple  of 
Felicitas — a compliment  to  the  boasted  good  for- 
tune of  Sulla,  and  his  name  of  Felix.  But  instead 
of  it  rose  the  Curia  Julia.  The  discrepancy  in  the 
sums  mentioned  by  Cicero  and  Suetonius  probably 
arose  from  the  circumstance  that  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeded it  was  found  necessary  to  buy  more  houses. 
If  this  buying  up  of  pidvate  houses  was  not  for  the 
Forum  Julium,  for  what  purpose  could  it  possibly 
have  been  ? The  Curia  Julia  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  Curia  Hostilia,  the  Basilica  Julia  on  that  of  the 
Sempronia,  and  we  know  of  no  other  buildings  de- 
signed by  Caesar  about  the  forum. 

With  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  Atrium  Li- 
BERTATis,  to  which  Cicei'o  says  the  forum  was  to  be 
extended,  we  are  inclined  to  look  for  it,  with  Becker, 
on  that  projection  of  the  Quirinal  which  was  sub- 
sequently cut  away  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
forum  of  Trajan.  The  words  of  Livy,  “Censores 
extemplo  in  atrium  Libertatis  escenderunt  ” (xliii. 
16),  seem  to  point  to  a height.  A fragment  of 
the  Capitoline  plan,  bearing  the  inscription  liber- 
tatis, seems  to  be  rightly  referred  by  Canina  to 
the  Basilica  Ulpia.  (Foro  Rom.  p,  185;  cf.  Becker, 
Antwort,  ^c.  p.  29.)  Now,  if  our  conjecture  re- 
specting the  site  of  the  Atrium  Libertatis  is  cor- 
rect, it  would  have  been  occupied  by  the  forum  of 
Trajan  and  its  appurtenances  ; and  it  therefore 
appears  probable  that  the  Atrium  was  comprehended 
in  the  Basilica  Ulpia.  Nor  is  this  a mere  unfounded 
guess,  since  it  appears  from  some  lines  of  Sidonius 
Apollinaris  (^Epig.  2),  that  in  his  time  the  Basilica 
Ulpia  was  the  place  where  slaves  received  their  manu- 
mission. And  that  the  old  Atrium  Libertatis  was  de- 
voted to  manumission  and  other  business  respecting 
slaves  appears  from  several  passages  of  ancient 
authors.  Thus  Livy : “Postremo  eo  descensum  est,  ut 
ex  quatuor  urbanis  tribubus  unam  palam  in  Atrio 
Libertatis  sortirentur,  in  quam  omnes,  qui  servitutem 
servissent,  conjicerent  ” (xlv.  15).  And  Cicero: 
“ Sed  quaestiones  urgent  Milonem,  quae  sunt  habitae 
nunc  in  Atrio  Libertatis : Quibusnam  de  servis?”  &c. 
(^MU.  22).  Lastly,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
following  fragment  of  an  inscription  was  found  near 
the  church  of  S.  Martina^  and  therefore  near  this 
spot:  — 

SENATVS  . POPVLVSQVE  [rOMANVS] 
LIBERTATI. 

(Canina,  Foro  Rom.  p.  391). 

The  preceding  letter  of  Cicero’s  points  to  the 
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I Forum  Julium  as  closely  adjoining  the  Basilica  Ae- 
1 milia,  and  there  are  other  circumstances  that  may 
be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  same  site.  Ovid  (^Fast. 
i.  258)  alludes  to  the  temple  of  Janus  as  lying  be- 
tween two  fora,  and  these  must  have  been  the 
Foram  Romanum  and  the  Forum  Caesaris.  Pliny’s 
story  (xvi.  86)  of  the  lotus-tree  on  the  Vulcanal, 
the  roots  of  which  penetrated  to  the  forum  of 
Caesar,  whatever  may  be  its  absolute  truth,  must  at 
all  events  have  possessed  sufScient  probability  to  be 
not  actually  incredible ; and  there  is  no  situation  for 
Caesar’s  fomm  which  tallies  with  that  story  better 
than  that  here  assigned  to  it  with  relation  to  the 
site  of  the  Vulcanal,  as  established  in  the  preceding 
pages.  Our  Vulcanal  need  not  have  been  distant 
more  than  about  30  yards  from  the  Forum  Julium; 
that  of  Becker  lies  at  about  five  times  that  distance 
from  it,  and  would  render  Pliny’s  account  utterly 
improbable. 

Palladio  mentions  that  in  his  time  considerable 
remains  of  a temple  were  discovered  behind  the  place 
where  the  statue  of  Marforio  then  stood,  near  tlie 
church  of  S.  Martina,  which,  from  the  cornice  being 
adorned  with  sculptures  of  dolphins  and  tridents,  he 
took  to  be  one  dedicated  to  Neptune.  But  as  we 
have  no  accounts  of  a temple  of  Neptune  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  as  these  emblems  would  also 
suit  the  sea-born  goddess,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
remains  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Venus  Genitrix. 
This  is  still  more  strikingly  confirmed  by  Palladio’s 
account  of  its  style  of  architecture,  which  was 
pycnostyle,  as  we  know  that  of  Venus  to  have  been.. 
\Archit.  lib.  iv.  31 ; comp.  Vitruv.  iii.  23.) 

We  can  hardly  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  forum  of 
Caesar  lay  on  this  spot,  as  is  indicated  by  so  many 
various  circumstances.  The  only  objection  that  has 
been  urged  against  it  is  the  following  passage  of 
Servius,  which  places  the  Argiletum,  a district 
which  undoubtedly  adjoined  the  Forum  Julium,  in 
quite  a different  part  of  the  town:  “ Sunt  geminae 
belli  portae — Sacrarium  hoc  Numa  Pompilius  fecerat 
circa  imum  Argiletum  juxta  theatrum  Marcelli, 
quod  fuit  in  duobus  brevissimis  templis.  Duobus 
autem  propter  Janum  bifrontem.  Postea  captis 
Faliscis,  civitate  Tusciae,  inventum  est  simulacrum 
Jani  cum  frontibus  quatuor.  Unde  quod  Numa  in- 
stituerat  translatum  est  ad  forum  Transitorium  et 
quatuor  portarum  unum  templum  est  institutum  ” 
(ad  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  607).  That  the  Argiletum 
adjoined  the  forum  of  Caesar  is  evident  from  the 
following  epigram  of  Martial’s  (i.  117.  8):  — 

“ Quod  quaeris  propius  petas  licebit 
Argi  nempe  soles  subire  letum : 

Contra  Caesaris  est  forum  taberna 
Scriptis  postibus  hinc  et  inde  totis 
Omnes  ut  cito  perlegas  poetas. 
mine  me  pete,  ne  roges  Atrectum ; 

Hoc  nomen  dominus  gerit  tabernae.” 

Hence,  if  Servius  is  right,  the  forum  of  Caesar  could 
not  have  been  where  we  have  placed  it,  but  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  Capitoline  hill ; and  this  opinion  has 
found  some  defenders  (Mommsen,  Annali  delV 
Instit.  vol.  xvi.  p.  311,  seq.)  We  trust,  however,  that 
the  situation  of  the  small  temple  of  Janus,  the  index 
belli  pacisque,  has  been  clearly  established  by  what 
we  have  said  in  the  former  part  of  this  article. 
Servius  is  evidently  confounding  this  little  temple 
with  the  larger  one  near  the  theatre  of  Marcellus; 
and  indeed  the  whole  passage  is  a heap  of  trash. 
For  how  can  we  connect  such  remote  events  as  the 
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taking  of  Falisci,  or  rather  Falerii,  and  the  erection 
of  a Janus  Quadrifrons  on  the  Forum  Transitorium, 
which  did  not  exist  till  many  centuries  afterwards  ? 
Livy  also  indicates  the  Janus-temple  of  Numa  as 
being  in  the  Argiletum  (“  Janum  ad  infimum  Ar- 
giletum  indicem  pacis  bellique  fecit,”  i.  19);  whence 
we  must  conclude  that  it  was  a district  lying  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  forum.  We  do  not  think,  however, 
with  Becker  (^Handb.  p.  261),  that  any  proof  can  be 
drawn  from  the  words  of  Virgil  (Aew.  viii.  345,  seq.), 
where,  with  a poetical  license,  the  various  places  are 
evidently  mentioned  without  regard  to  their  order. 
But  how  far  the  district  called  Argiletum  may  have 
been  encroached  upon  by  the  imperial  fora  it  is 
impossible  to  say. 

The  forum  of  Caesar  must  have  been  very  splendid. 
Before  the  temple  of  Venus  stood  a statue  of  the 
celebrated  horse  which  would  suffer  nobody  but 
Caesar  to  mount  him,  and  whose  fore-feet  are  said 
to  have  resembled  those  of  a human  being  (Suet. 
Caes.  61;  Plin.  viii.  64).  The  temple  was 
adorned  with  pictures  by  the  best  Greek  artists, 
and  enriched  with  many  precious  offerings  (Plin. 
vii.  38,  ix.  57,  xxxvii.  5,  &c.).  It  was  one  of  the 
three  fora  devoted  to  legal  business,  the  other  two 
being  the  Forum  Romanum  and  Augusti:  — 

“ Causas,  inquis,  agam  Cicerone  disertius  ipso 
Atque  erit  in  triplici  par  mihi  nemo  foro.” 

(Mart.  iii.  38.  2.) 

Whether  it  was  ever  used  for  assemblies  of  the 
senate  seems  doubtful;  at  all  events  the  passage 
cited  by  Becker  (^Handb.  p.  369)  from  Tacitus  (Ann. 
xvi.  27)  proves  nothing,  as  the  word  curia  there 
seems  to  point  to  the  Curia  Julia.  Of  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  Forum  Caesaris  but  little  is  known. 
It  appears  to  have  escaped  the  fire  of  Nero;  but  it  is 
mentioned  among  the  buildings  restored  by  Diocletian 
after  the  fire  under  Carinus  (“  Opera  publica  arse- 
runt  Senatum,  Forum,  Caesaris  patrimonium,  Basi- 
licam  Juliam  et  Graecostadium,  Catal.  Imp.  Vienn. 
where,  according  to  Preller,  Reg.  p.  143,  we  must 
read  “ Forum  Caesaris,  Atrium  Minervae.”)  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  Or  do  Romanus,  in  the  year  1143, 
but  may  then  have  been  a ruin. 

Forum  Augusti. — This  forum  was  constructed  for 
the  express  purpose  of  affording  more  accommodation 
for  judicial  business,  which  had  now  increased  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  Forum  Romanum  and  Forum 
Julium  did  not  suffice  for  it.  It  included  in  its  area 
a Temple  of  Maks  Ultor,  vowed  by  Augustus 
in  the  civil  war  which  he  had  undertaken  to  avenge 
his  father’s  death: — 

“ Mars  ades,  et  satia  scelerato  sanguine  ferrum, 
Stetque  favor  causa  pro  meliore  tuus. 

Templa  feres,  et,  me  victore,  vocaberis  Ultor. 
Voverat,  et  fuso  laetus  ab  hoste  redit.” 

(Ov.  Fast.  V.  575,  seq.) 

This  temple  was  appointed  to  be  the  place  where 
the  senate  should  consult  about  wars  and  tidumphs, 
where  provinces  cum  imperio  should  be  conferred, 
and  where  victorious  generals  should  deposit  the  in- 
signia of  their  triumphs  (Suet.  Aug.  29).  The  forum 
was  constructed  on  a smaller  scale  than  Augustus 
had  intended,  because  he  could  not  obtain  the  consent 
of  some  neighbouring  householders  to  part  with  their 
property  (Ib.  56).  It  was  opened  for  business  before 
the  temple  was  finished,  which  was  dedicated  b.  c. 

I (lb.  29;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  100).  The  forum  ex- 
tended on  each  side  of  the  temple  in  a semicircular 
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shape  (Palladio,  ArcMt.  iv.),  with  porticoes,  in  which 
Augustus  erected  the  statues  of  the  most  eminent 
Roman  generals.  On  each  side  of  the  temple  were 
subsequently  erected  triumphal  arches  in  honour  of 
Germanicus  and  Drasus,  with  their  statues  (Tac. 
Ann.  ii.  64).  The  temple  is  said  to  have  been  very 
splendid  (Plin.  xxxvi.  54),  and  was  adorned, 
as  well  as  the  forum,  with  many  works  of  art  (Ib. 
vii.  53,  xxxiv.  18,  xxxv.  10;  Ov.  Fast.\.  555,  &c.). 
The  Salii  were  accustomed  to  banquet  here;  and  an 
anecdote  is  recorded  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  that 
once  when  he  was  sitting  in  judgment  in  this  forum, 
he  was  so  attracted  by  the  savoury  odour  of  the 
dinner  preparing  for  these  priests,  that  he  quitted 
the  tribunal  and  joined  their  party.  (Suet.  Claud. 
33.)  This  anecdote  has  partly  served  to  identify 
the  site  of  the  temple,  an  inscription  having  been 
discovered  on  one  of  the  remaining  walls  in  which 
the  Salii  and  their  Mansiones  are  mentioned  (Canina, 
Foro  Rom.  p.  150). 

The  remains  of  three  of  the  columns,  with  their 
entablature,  of  the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor  are  still  to 
be  seen  near  the  place  called  the  Arco  de'  Pantani. 
It  must  therefore  have  adjoined  the  back  of  the 
Forum  Caesaris.  These  three  columns,  which  ai'e 
tall  and  handsome,  are  of  the  Corinthian  order.  All 
we  know  respecting  the  history  of  the  Forum 
Augusti  is  that  it  was  restored  by  Hadrian  (Spart. 
Hadr.  19).  The  church  of  S.  Basilio  was  probably 
built  on  the  site  of  the  temple  (Ordo  Rom.  1143; 
Mabill.  Mus.  Ital.  ii.  p.  143). 


TEMPLE  OF  MARS  ULTOR. 

Forum  Transitorium  or  Forum  Nervae. — This 
forum  was  begun  by  Domitian,  but  completed  and 
dedicated  by  Neiwa  (Suet.  Dom.  5 ; Aur.  Viet.  Caes. 
12).  We  have  said  that  Domitian  had  a particular 
predilection  for  Minerva,  and  he  founded  a large 
Aedes  Minervae  in  this  forum  (“  Dedicate  prius 
foro,  quod  appellatur  Pervium,  quo  aedes  Minervae 
eminentior  consurgit  et  magnificentior,”  A.  Viet.  Ib.'). 
From  this  circumstance  it  was  also  called  Forum 
Palladium  (“Limina  post  Pacis  Palladiumque  forum,” 
Mart.  i.  2.  8) ; besides  which  it  also  had  the  name 
of  Pervium  or  Transitorium,  apparently  because  it 
was  traversed  by  a street  which  connected  the  N. 
and  S.  sides  of  the  city,  which  was  not  the  case 
with  the  other  fora  (Niebuhr,  in  the  Beschreibung 
Roms,  iii.  p.  282).  Thus  Lampridius  (Alex.  Sev.28): 
“ In  foro  Divi  Nervae,  quod  Transitorium  dicitur;” 
and  Aurelius  Victor  in  the  passage  just  cited.  From 
the  line  of  Martial’s  before  quoted,  it  appears  to  have 
adjoined  the  temple  of  Peace,  erected  by  Vespasian, 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  in  another 
section.  There  appears  to  have  stood  upon  it  a 
temple,  or  rather  perhaps  fourfold  archway  of  Janus 
Quadrifrons,  probably  somewhat  resembling  that 
which  still  exists  near  S.  Georgio  in  Velabro,  con- 
necting the  roads  which  led  to  the  four  different 
forums,  namely,  the  Forum  Romanum,  Forum  Cae- 
saris, Forum  Nervae,  and  Forum  Pacis,  as  Vespasian’s 
temple  of  Peace  was  sometimes  called.  The  pas.sage 
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before  quoted  from  Serviua  (ad  Aen.  vii.  607),  how- 
ever absurd  in  other  respects,  may  at  least  be  received 
as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a Janus  here, 
especially  as  it  is  confirmed  by  other  writers.  Thus 
Joannes  Lydus : Kal  roiovrov  avTov  (rerpa- 

/j.op<pov')  ei'  Tip  <p6p(p  rovNepSa  irl  Kol  vvv  Aeyerat 
a^auxTpiivov  (de  Mens.  iv.  1).  So  also  Martial;  — 

“ Nunc  tua  Caesareis  cinguntur  limina  donis 
Et  fora  tot  numeros,  Jane,  quot  ora  geris  ” 
(x.  28.  5). 

In  the  middle  ages  this  Janus-teinple  appears  to 
have  borne  the  name  of  Noah's  Ark. 

In  the  time  of  Pope  Paul  V.  considerable  remains 
existed  of  the  pronaos,  or  vestibule  of  this  temple  of 
Minerva,  consisting  of  several  columns  with  their 
entablature,  with  the  following  inscription:  imp. 

NERVA.  CAESAR.  AVQ.  PONT.  MAX.  TRIE.  POT. 
II.  IMP.  II.  PROCos.  (Caniiia,  Foro  Rom.  p.  171.) 
Paul  took  these  columns  to  adorn  his  fountain,  the 
Acqua  Paolo,  on  the  Janiculum.  In  the  Via 
Alessandrina  there  are  still  remains  of  the  wall  of 
peperino  which  formed  the  enclosure  of  the  forum, 
together  with  two  large  Corinthian  columns  half 
buried  in  the  earth,  now  called  the  Colonnacce. 
Their  entablature  is  covered  with  mutilated  reliefs, 
and  over  them  is  an  Attic,  with  a figure  of  Minerva, 
also  in  relief.  The  situation  of  the  forum  of  Nerva, 
and  the  remains  of  it  existing  in  his  time,  are  de- 
cribed  by  Palladio  (Architettura,  lib.  iv.),  also  by 
Du  Perac  (tom.  vi.),  who  observes,  that  it  was  then 
the  most  complete  ruin  of  a forum  in  Rome.  The 
Colonnacce  are  represented  by  Gamucci,  Antichita 
di  Roma,  p.  55;  Desgodetz,  p.  159,  seq.;  Overbeke, 
pi.  39.  There  is  a good  description  of  the  fora  of 
Augustus  and  Nerva  by  Niebuhr  in  the  Beschreiimig 
Roms,  vol.  iii.  p.  275. 

Forum  Trajani. — Thus  between  the  Capitoline 
and  Palatine  hills,  the  Velian  ridge  and  the  ascent 
of  the  Quirinal,  the  valley  was  almost  filled  with  a 
splendid  series  of  public  places,  which  we  might 
imagine  could  hardly  be  surpassed.  Yet  it  was  re- 
served for  Trajan  to  complete  another  forum,  still 
more  magnificent  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones, 
for  the  construction  of  which  the  Quirinal  itself  was 
forced  to  yield  up  part  of  its  mass.  Previously 
to  the  time  of  Trajan  that  hill  was  connected 
with  the  Capitoline  by  a sort  of  isthmus,  or  slen- 
der neck;  the  narrow  and  uneven  defile  between 
them  was  covered  with  private  houses,  and  tra- 
versed only  by  a single  road  of  communication 
between  the  forum  and  Campus  Martius.  But 
on  the  western  side  of  this  defile  lay  one  of  the 
handsomest  quarters  of  Rome,  containing  the  Septa 
Julia,  the  Flaminian  circus,  the  theatres  of  Balbus, 
Pompey,  and  Marcellus,  together  with  those  temples 
and  porticoes  which  so  much  excited  the  admiration 
of  Strabo,  and  which  he  has  described  in  a passage 
quoted  in  the  former  part  of  this  article.  The  de- 
sign of  the  forum  of  Trajan  was,  therefore,  to  con- 
nect this  quarter  of  the  town  with  the  imperial  fora 
in  a manner  not  unworthy  of  the  magnificent  struc- 
tures on  either  side  of  it.  This  gigantic  work,  a 
portion  of  which  still  remains,  though  the  greater 
part  has  disappeared  under  the  united  influences  of 
time  and  barbarism,  is  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
jected, and  even  begun,  by  Domitian.  (Aur.  Viet. 
Coes.  13;  Hieron.  i.  p.  443,  Rone.;  Cassiod.  Chron. 
ii.  p.  197.)  It  was,  however,  executed  by  Trajan, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  celebrated  architect  ApoUo- 
dorus  of  Damascus.  (Dion  Cass.  bdx.  4.)  But  no 
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ancient  author  has  left  us  a satisfactory  description 
of  it,  and  we  are  obliged  to  make  out  the  plan,  as 
best  we  may,  from  what  we  can  trace  of  the  remains  ; 
a task  somewhat  aided  by  the  excavations  made  by 
the  French  when  they  had  possession  of  Rome  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  (See  Tournon, 
Etudes  Statist.  Rome,  tom.  ii.  p.  253,  pi.  28,  29; 

Fea,  Notizie  degli  scavi  nell'  Anjiteatro  Flavio  e 
nel  Foro  Traiano,  Rom.  1813;  Bunsen,  Les  Forum 
de  Rome,  ii^®  partie,  p.  24,  seq.)  This  immense 
work  consisted  of  the  following  parts  ; — 

1.  The  forum,  properly  so  called,  a large  open 
area  immediately  adjoining  the  NW.  sides  of  the  fora 
of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  and  filling  the  whole  space 
between  the  Capitoline  and  Quirinal,  — much  of  the 
latter  hill,  indeed,  and  some  of  the  former,  having 
been  cut  away  in  order  to  make  room  for  it.  This 
part,  which  was  called  the  area  or  atrium  fori  (Gell. 
xiii.  24;  Amm.  Marc.  xvi.  10),  contained,  in  the 
middle,  an  equestrian  statue  of  Trajan,  and  was 
adorned  with  many  other  statues.  The  SW.  and  NE. 
sides  of  this  square,  where  the  ground  had  been  cut 
away  from  the  hills,  was  occupied  with  semicircular 
buildings.  There  are  still  large  remains  of  that  under 
the  Quirinal,  which  are  vulgarly  called  the  baths  of 
Paullus  Aemilius.  The  lower  part  of  this  edifice, 
which  has  only  been  laid  open  within  the  last  .few 
years,  consists  of  quadrangular  niches,  which  pro- 
bably served  as  little  shops  ; above  them  was  a vaulted 
portico,  with  rooms  and  staircases  leading  to  the  j 

upper  floors.  Piranesi  and  other  topographers  con-  j 

jectured  that  there  was  another  similar  building 
on  the  side  of  the  Capitol,  at  the  place  called  the 
Chiavi  cf  Oro  ; but  Canina  was  the  first  to  demon- 
strate its  existence  in  his  Indicazione  Topograjica. 
Along  the  front  of  each  of  the  crescents  thus  formed 
there  seems  to  have  been  a portico,  which  gave  the 
forum  its  proper  rectangular  form.  The  forum  was 
thus  divided  into  three  parts,  through  both  the  ex- 
terior ones  of  which  there  was  a road  for  carriages, 
as  appears  from  traces  of  pavement ; whilst  the  square, 
or  middle  division  w'as  paved  with  flag-stones.  In  t, 
the  middle  of  the  SE.  side  there  seems  to  have  been 
a triumphal  arch,  vestiges  of  which  were  discovered 
in  the  time  of  Flaminio  Vacca  (Memorie,  no.  40), 
forming  the  principal  entrance  on  the  side  of  the 
imperial  fora. 


FORUM  TRAJANI. 

2.  Next  to  the  forum  on  the  NW.  side  lay  the  Ba- 
SIEICA  Ulpia,  which  extended  across  it  lengthways, 
and  thus  served  to  form  one  of  its  sides.  The  basi- 
lica was  called  Ulpia  from  Trajan’s  family  name. 
The  plan  of  the  middle  part  is  now  laid  entirely  open. 
It  seems  to  have  been  divided  internally  by  four  rows 
of  columns,  thus  forming  five  aisles,  with  circular 
absides  or  chalcidica  at  each  end.  During  the  ex- 
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cavations  the  bases  of  these  columns  were  discovered 
partly  in  their  original  situation.  But  it  is  doubtful 
wlietlier  the  fragments  of  columns  of  gray  granite 
now  seen  there  belonged  to  the  interior  of  the  basi- 
lica ; it  is  more  probable  that  it  had  columns  of 
giallo  antico  and  paonezzato,  remains  of  which  have 
been  found  (Nibby,  For.  Trajano,  p.  353).  The 
floor  was  paved  with  slabs  of  the  same  marbles.  It 
is  supposed  from  the  authority  of  two  passages  in 
Pausanias  to  have  had  a bronze  roof  (v.  12,  x.  5). 
On  the  side  which  faced  the  forum  were  three  mag- 
nificent entrances,  a large  one  in  the  middle  and  two 
smaller  on  each  side,  decorated  with  columns,  as  may 
be  seen  on  medals. 


BASILICA  ULPIA. 

On  the  NW.  side  of  the  basilica  stood,  and  still 
stands,  the  Column  of  Trajan,  the  finest  monument 
of  the  kind  in  the  world.  This  column  was  intended 
to  answer  two  purposes  : to  serve  as  a sepulchre  for 
Trajan,  and  to  indicate  by  its  height  the  depth  of 
soil  excavated  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  forum 
and  its  buildings.  The  latter  object  is  expressed  by 
the  inscription,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

SKNATVS  . POPVLVSQVE  . ROMANVS  . 

IMP.  CAESARI  . DIVI  . NERVAE  . F.  NERVAE 
TRAIANO  . AVG.  GERM.  DACICO  . PONTIF. 
MAXIMO  . TRIB.  POT.  XVII.  IMP.  VI.  COS.  VI.  P.  P. 
AD  . DECLARANDVM  . QVANTAE  . ALTITVDINIS 
MONS  . ET  . LOCVS  . TANx[lS  . OPERI]bVS  . SIT 

.[egestvs. 

(Cf.  kwc.Yxct  Epit.  13;  Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  16).  The 
height  of  the  column,  including  the  pedestal,  is  127^ 
English  feet.  The  diameter  at  the  base  is  between 
12  and  13  feet,  and  rather  more  than  a foot  less  at 
the  top.  The  shaft  consists  of  19  cylindrical  pieces 
of  white  marble,  in  which  steps  are  cut  for  ascending 
the  interior.  On  the  top  was  a statue  of  Trajan, 
now  replaced  by  that  of  St.  Peter,  erected  by  Pope 
Sixtus  V.  When  the  tomb  beneath  was  opened  by  the 
same  pontifiF,  in  1585,  it  was  discovered  to  be  empty. 
Round  the  column  runs  a spiral  band  of  admirable 
reliefs,  representing  the  wars  of  Trajan  against  De- 
cebalus,  and  containing  no  fewer  than  2500  human 
figures.  The  height  of  the  reliefs  at  the  bottom  is 
2 feet,  increasing  to  nearly  double  that  size  at  the 
top  ; thus  doing  away  with  the  natural  effect  of 
distance,  and  presenting  the  figures  to  the  spectator 
of  the  same  size  throughout.  The  best  descriptions 
of  this  magnificent  column  will  be  found  in  Fabretti, 
De  Columna  Trajani,  Rome,  1690,  with  plates  by 
Pietro  Santi  Bartoli ; Piranesi,  Trofeo,  o sia  mag- 
nijica  Colonna  Coclide,  ^c.,  with  large  folio  drawings  ; 
De  Rossi,  Colonna  Trajana  designata. 

The  column  stood  in  an  open  space  of  no  great 
extent,  being  66  feet  long  and  56  broad.  This 
VOL.  II. 
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space  was  bounded  on  its  two  sides  by  porticoes 
with  double  columns.  In  the  NW.  side  of  the  ba- 
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silica,*  on  either  side  of  the  column,  were  two  libra- 
ries, the  Bibliotheca  Graeca  and  Latina,  as 
indicated  by  Sidonius: — 

“ Cum  meis  poni  statuam  perennem 
Nerva  Trajanus  titulis  videret 
Inter  auctores  utriusque  fixam 

Bibliothecae.” — (ix.  Epigr.  16.) 


* It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  library  is 
called  by  A.  Gellius,  “ Bibliotheca  tempU  Trajani  ” 

(xi.  17). 

3 P 
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3.  There  are  evident  traces  that  Trajan’s  forum 
extended  still  farther  to  the  NW.,  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  extension  was  owing  to  Ti-ajan 
himself  or  to  Hadrian.  Excavations  in  this  direc- 
tion have  brought  to  light  enormous  granite  pillars 
belonging  probably  to  the  temple  which  Hadrian 
dedicated  to  Trajan  (Spart.  Eadr.  19),  and  which 


is  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  in  conjunction  with  the 
column.  This  is  further  confirmed  by  some  in- 
scriptions bearing  the  name  of  Hadrian  which  have 
been  discovered  in  this  quarter.  (Bunsen,  Les  Fo- 
rum Romains,  ii^®  partie,  p.  35.)  Thus  the  space 
occupied  by  these  noble  structures  extended  from 
the  fora  of  Caesar  and  Augustus  almost  to  the  Via 
Lata,  or  to  the  modern  Piazza  degli  Apostoli. 

How  long  the  forum  of  Trajan  existed  is  un- 
certain. The  Anonymous  of  Einsiedlen  mentions  it 
in  the  way  from  Porta  Nomentana  to  the  Forum 
Romanum.  In  the  Mirabilia  it  seems  to  be  spoken 
of  as  a thing  that  has  disappeared. 

VI.  The  Palatine  and  Velia. 

After  the  Capitol  and  forum,  the  Palatine  hill  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  spot  at  Rome,  both 
from  its  having  been  the  cradle  of  the  eternal  city, 
and  also  the  seat  of  its  matured  power — the  resi- 
dence of  the  empei'ors  when  those  emperors  ruled 
the  world,  or,  in  the  words  of  Tacitus,  “ ipsa  imperii 
arx”  (JT.  iii.  70), — a circumstance  from  which  it 
has  given  name  to  the  residences  of  subsequent 
princes.  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  1 6.)  In  treating  of  the 
topography  of  this  region,  and  indeed  of  that  of  the 
remainder  of  the  city,  we  shall  not  endeavour  to  ob- 
sei-ve  a chronological  order,  as  was  desirable  in  treat- 
ing of  the  forum,  in  order  that  the  reader  might 
gain  a clear  idea  of  its  appearance  in  the  various 
periods  of  Roman  history ; but  shall  follow  the  most 
convenient  method  without  regard  to  the  dates  of  the 
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different  objects  mentioned.  We  have  already  de- 
scribed the  situation  and  height  of  the  hill.  The 
latter,  however,  cannot  be  very  accurately  given,  as 
the  soil  is  covered  to  a great  depth  with  rubbish, 
the  sole  remains  of  those  magnificent  edifices  which 
once  stood  upon  it.  On  the  side  of  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus, indeed,  in  the  Vigna  del  Collegio  Inglese,  these 
ruins  assume  something  of  a more  definite  form; 
but  the  gigantic  arches  and  terraces  at  that  part, 
though  they  may  still  excite  our  wonder,  are  not 
sufficiently  perfect  to  enable  us  to  trace  any  plan 
of  the  buildings  which  they  once  formed.  How- 
ever, they  must  all  have  been  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  Nero;  since  the  ravages  of  the  fire  under 
that  emperor  were  particularly  destructive  on  the 
Palatine  hill.  Hence  the  chief  topographical  inte- 
rest attaches  to  the  declivities  of  the  hill,  which 
present  more  facilities  for  ascertaining  spots  con- 
nected with  and  sanctified  by  the  early  traditions  of 
the  city, — of  which  several  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed, as  the  Porta  Romanula  and  Clivus  Victoriae, 
the  Porta  Mugionis,  the  Curiae  Veteres,  &c. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  declmty  towards 
the  Capitoline  hill  was  called  Germalus  or 
Cermalus;  but  though  in  ancient  times  this  was 
regarded  as  a separate  hill,  the  reason  is  not 
clear,  since  it  by  no  means  presents  any  distinct 
features,  like  the  Velia.  Here  was  the  Lupercal, 
according  to  tradition  a grotto  sacred  to  Pan  ever 
since  the  time  of  the  Arcadians  (Dionys.  i.  32,  79), 
and  near  it  the  Ficus  Ruminaias,  or  sacred  fig-tree, 
under  which  Romulus  and  Remus  were  discovered 
suckled  by  the  wolf.  It  is  diflScult  to  determine  the 
exact  spot  of  the  Lupercal.  Evander  points  it  out 
to  Aeneas  as  lying  “ gelida  sub  rupe  ” (Virg.  Aen. 
viii.  343),  and  Dionysius  (1.  c.)  describes  it  as  on 
the  road  (Kara  r^v  88or)  leading  to  the  Circus 
Maximus ; and  his  authority  is  preferable  to  that  of 
Servius,  who  describes  it  as  “ in  Circo  ” (ad  Aen. 
viii.  90).  Its  most  probable  site  therefore  is  at  the 
western  angle  of  the  hill,  towards  the  circus.  Its 
situation  is  in  some  degree  connected  with  that  of 
the  Casa  Romuli.  The  description  of  the  lOlh 
Regio,  or  Palatine,  in  the  Notitia  begins  a,t  the  Casa 
Romuli,  and  proceeding  round  the  base  of  the  hill 
to  the  N.  and  E.  ends,  in  coming  from  the  circus, 
with  the  Lupercal;  whence  it  is  plain  that  the  Casa 
Romuli  must  have  stood  a little  to  the  N.  of  it. 
Plutarch  notices  the  Casa  Romuli,  which  was  also 
called  Tugurium  Faustuli,  in  the  following  manner: 
"PwpvKos  5e  (cpK€i)  irafh.  robs  Xeyopeifovs  Bad  gobs 
KoA'^s  'Aurgs  • ovroi  54  elai  rrepl  els  rhv  IttttS- 
SpofWP  rhu  piyav  4k  TlaXauTlov  KardSaaiv  (Rom. 
20).  Here  the  expression  Ka\^  ’Akttj  is  puzzling, 
as  an  equivalent  name  does  not  occur  in  any  Latin 
author.  Properly  oKrif  signifies  the  seashore,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  applied  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber ; nor,  in  prose  at  least,  to  an  inland  bank. 
Hence  Preller  is  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  merely 
Plutarch’s  awkward  translation  of  the  Roman  name 
for  a place  called  Pzda'a  Rupes,  which  obtained 
this  appellation  after  the  Lupercal  had  been  restored 
by  Augustus  and  adorned  with  architectural  ele- 
vations. (Regionen,  p.  181.)  But  Plutarch  was 
surely  master  of  his  own  language;  and  though  he 
may  not  have  been  a very  profound  Latin  scholar, 
yet  as  he  lived  some  time  in  Rome  and  occupied 
himself  with  studying  the  history  and  manners  of 
the  people,  we  may  perhaps  give  him  credit  for 
knowing  the  difference  between  rupes  and  littvs. 
It  seems  more  probable  therefore  that  the  Roman 
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name  of  tlie  p.ace  alluded  to  was  Fulcrum  Littus 
than  Pula'a  Rupes  (though  unfortunately  we  do  not 
find  it  mentioned  in  any  Latin  author),  and  that,  like 
tlie  Casa  Romuli  and  Lupercal,  it  was  a traditionary 
name,  as  old  as  the  stoiy  of  Romulus  and  Remus 
itself.  According  to  that  stoiy,  we  must  recollect 
that  the  Tiber  had  overflowed  its  banks  and  formed 
a lake  here,  and  that  the  cradle  was  washed  ashore 
at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine;  whence  the  name  littiis, 
which  is  frequently  used  of  the  shores  of  a lake, 
might  without  impropriety  be  applied  to  this  spot. 
The  fiadiioi  or  steps  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in  the 
preceding  passage  were  of  course  a more  recent 
work,  but  their  date  cannot  be  fixed.  Propertius 
(v.  1.9)  seems  to  allude  to  them  in  the  following 
passage  as  existing  even  in  the  time  of  Romulus  and 
Remus : — 

“ Qua  gradibus  domus  ista  Remi  se  sustulit  olim 
Unus  erat  fratrum  maxima  regna  focus.” 

But  though  we  can  hardly  imagine  their  existence 
at  that  time,  yet  the  passage  at  all  events  suflaces 
to  prove  the  existence  of  the  steps  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.  Becker,  however,  will  by  no  means  al- 
low this.  (^Handb.  p.  420  and  note.)  Plutarch 
goes  on  to  say  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Casa  Romuli  stood  the  cherry-tree  said  to  have 
sprung  from  the  lance  hurled  by  Romulus  from  the 
Aventine  to  the  Palatine ; and  that  the  tree  withered 
and  died  from  the  roots  having  been  injured  when 
Caius  Caesar  (Caligula)  caused  the  steps  to  be 
made  there.  (Tatov  Se  KaitrapoSj  Sjs  (paai,  ras 
avaSdaeis  iTritTKevd^ovTos  Ka\  ruu  Tcxviruv  irepio- 
pvTrdvTuv  TO  vKrjaiov,  eXaOov  at  KaKudcicai 
TravTdira<Ti,  Kal  rb  (pvrhv  efxapdvdrj,')  Hence 
Becker  draws  the  conclusion  that  this  was  the  origin 
of  the  steps,  and  that  they  did  not  exist  before  the 
time  of  Caligula.  But  this  is  by  no  means  a neces- 
sary consequence  from  Plutarch’s  words,  since  iiri~ 
oKevd^w  often  signifies  to  repair  or  make  better. 
We  find  the  same  steps  mentioned  by  Solinus  under 
the  name  of  Scalae  Caci ; “ Ad  supercilium  scalarum 
Caci  habet  terminum  (Roma  Quadrata),  ubi  tu- 
gurium  fuit  Faustuli.  Ibi  Romulus  mansitavit,”  &c. 
(i.  18).  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  are  the  same 
.steps  mentioned  by  Propertius  and  Plutarch.  Ger- 
hard proposed  to  emend  this  passage  by  reading  Caii 
for  Caci ; an  emendation  of  which  Becker  of  course 
approved,  as  it  suits  his  view  that  the  steps  did  not 
exist  before  the  time  of  Caligula.  But  unfortunately 
he  was  not  aware  of  a passage  in  Diodorus  Siculus 
which  also  mentions  these  steps  in  a manner  con- 
firmatory of  the  account  of  Solinus  and  Propertius ; 
rov  Se  KaKiov  iv  rep  IlaXaTiy  KaraSaais  eariv 
exovaa  \idtvrjv  K\ipaxa  rr)v  ovopa^opevrjv  ott’ 
eKeivov  KaKiav  (iv.  21).  And  as  Diodorus  wrote 
in  the  age  of  Augustus,  the  existence  of  the  steps 
before  the  time  of  Caligula  is  thus  proved. 

An  Ajedes  Romuu  is  also  mentioned  on  the  Ger- 
mains in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Argives  quoted  by 
Varro  (X.  L.  v.  § 54,  Mull.);  but  it  is  not  found  in 
any  other  author,  and  hence  it  may  appear  doubtful 
whether  it  is  not  the  same  as  the  Casa  Romuli. 
The  round  church  of  S.  Teodoro  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Palatine  has  frequently  been  identified  with 
this  Aedes  Romuli,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  it 
was  built  over  the  remains  of  some  ancient  temple ; 
but  it  is  too  far  from  the  circus  to  have  been  the 
Casa  Romuli,  which  lay  more  towards  S.  Anastasia. 
Besides  the  Casa  seems  to  have  been  nothing  more 
than  a little  thatched  hut;  of  which,  as  we  have 
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seen,  there  appears  to  have  been  a duplicate  on  the 
Capitol. 

In  the  dearth  of  any  more  accurate  information 
we  cannot  fix  the  situation  of  these  venerable  relics 
of  Roman  antiquity  more  precisely  than  may  be 
gathered  from  the  preceding  general  indications. 
M.  Valerius  Messala  and  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  who 
were  censors  in  b.c.  154,  projected,  and  even  began, 
a theatre  at  this  spot,  which  was  to  extend  from  the 
Lupercal  on  the  Germalus  towards  the  Palatine. 
But  this  scheme  was  opposed  by  the  rigid  morality 
of  Scipio  Nasica,  and  all  the  works  were  put  up  to 
auction  and  sold.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  15;  Val.  Max.  ii. 
4.  § 2;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  28.)  The  Lupercal  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum,  as  recon- 
structed by  Augustus ; whence  Canina  infers  that 
the  ancient  one  must  have  been  destroyed  when 
this  theatre  was  commenced.  (Jndicazione  Topogr. 
p.  460,  1850.)  The  Casa  Romuli  is  represented  by 
Fabius  Pictor,  as  translated  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus (i.  79),  to  have  been  carefully  preserved 
in  his  time,  the  damage  occasioned  by  age  or  tem- 
pests being  made  good  according  to  the  ancient 
pattern.  Whether  the  building  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  was  still  the  same  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

We  have  already  noticed,  when  treating  of  the 
city  of  Romulus,  the  Sanctuary  of  Victoria — 
most  probably  a sacred  grove — and  the  Clivus 
ViCTORiAE  on  the  NW.  slope  of  the  Palatine. 
At  or  near  this  spot  an  Aedes  Matris  Deum 
was  erected  b.  c.  191,  to  contain  the  image  of  the 
Mater  Idaea,  which  Scipio  Nasica  had  brought 
from  Asia  thirteen  years  before.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  35 ; 
Cic.  Har.  R.  12.)  It  must  have  been  to  the  N.  of 
the  Casa  Romuli,  since  it  is  mentioned  after  it  in 
the  Notitia,  when  proceeding  in  that  direction,  yet 
at  some  distance  from  the  N.  point  of  the  hill,  be- 
tween which  and  the  temple  the  Domus  Tiberiana 
must  have  intervened.  It  is  recorded  as  having  been 
twice  burnt  down;  once  in  B.  c.  110,  when  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Metellus  (Jul.  Obs.  99),  and  again  in 
A.  D.  2,  in  the  same  fire  which  destroyed  the  palace 
of  Augustus,  by  whom  it  was  restored.  (Val.  Max. 
i.  8.  § 11 ; Dion  Cass.  Iv.  12;  Mon.  Ancyr.').  It 
must  also  have  been  destroyed  in  the  confiagi-ation 
under  Nero,  and  again  rebuilt.  Becker  (^Handb. 
p.  421)  observes  that  its  front  must  have  faced  the 
E.,  as  the  statue  of  the  Magiia  Mater  Idaea  is 
described  by  Dion  Cassius  as  looking  that  way 
(xlvi.  43).  But  this  relates  only  to  the  statue  ; 
and  we  fancy  that  there  is  some  reason  to  believe, 
from  a passage  in  Martial,  that  the  temple  was  a 
round  one,  and  could  not  therefore  be  properly  said 
to  face  any  way.  In  this  passage  two  temples  are 
mentioned  (i.  70.  9): — 

“ Flecte  vias  hac  qua  madidi  sunt  tecta  Lyaei 
Et  Cybeles  picto  stat  Corybante  tholus.” 

Becker  observes  (p.  422)  that  the  age  and  situation 
of  the  temples  here  mentioned  cannot  be  detennined, 
as  they  occur  nowhere  else ; and  this  seems  to  be  true 
of  the  temple  of  Bacchus;  but  there  appears  to  be  no 
reason  why  the  Tholus  Cybeles — which  Becker 
writes  Torus,  without  any  apparent  meaning — may 
not  have  been  the  Aedes  Matris  Deum  before  referred 
to.  The  description  of  the  road  to  the  house  of 
Proculus  given  in  this  epigram  suits  the  situation 
of  this  temple  ; and  the  house  itself  is  mentioned  as 
“ nec  propior  quam  Phoebus  amat.”  Now,  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  built  by  Augustus,  lay  close  to  that  of  the 
Idaean  Mother,  as  we  shall  see  presently;  and, 
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indeed,  they  are  mentioned  in  one  breath  in  the 
Nutitia.  (“  Aedem  Matris  Deum  et  Apollinis  Rham- 
nusii.”)  That  this  Tholus  Cybeles  may  have  been 
the  temple  which  once  occupied  the  site  of  the 
])resent  circular  church  of  S.  Teodoro  before  referred 
to,  we  can  only  offer  a conjecture;  its  situation,  at 
least,  admirably  corresponds  with  that  of  the  temple 
of  the  Idaean  Mother. 

We  find  a temple  of  this  deity,  as  well  as  one  of 
JuvENTAS  mentioned  in  the  Monumentum  Ancy- 
ranum  (tab.  iv.  1.  8)  as  erected  by  Augustus  on  the 
Palatine.  The  first  of  these  may,  however,  have 
been  only  a restoration  of  the  ancient  temple.  We 
can  hardly  conclude  from  the  word  feci  that  it  was 
an  entirely  new  and  separate  structure;  since  we  find 
the  same  word  used  in  that  record  with  relation  to 
other  edifices  which  were  among  the  most  ancient  in 
Rome,  and  of  which  it  is  not  likely  that  there 
should  have  been  duplicates  ; such  as  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Feretrius  on  the  Capitol,  that  of  Quirinus, 
that  of  Juno  Regina  on  the  Aventine,  and  others. 
In  these  cases  it  seems  probable  that  the  edifices 
were  in  such  a ruinous  state  from  long  neglect  that 
Augustus  found  it  necessary  to  rebuild  them  from 
their  foundations;  which  would  justify  the  use  of  the 
word  feci  instead  of  refeci,  but  hardly  the  regarding  of 
them  as  entirely  new  temples.  The  great  care  used 
by  Augustus  in  restoring  the  ancient  temples  is 
alluded  to  by  Horace  (^Od.  iii.  6).  The  temple  of 
Juventas  may  possibly  have  been  new;  at  all  events 
it  could  hardly  have  been  the  one  dedicated  by 
C.  Licinius  Lucullus  about  the  same  time  as  that  of 
the  Mater  Magna  Idaea,  since  the  former  was  in 
the  Circus  Maximus.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  36  ; cf.  Cic. 
Brtit.  18,  ad  Att.  i.  18.) 

What  the  Pentapylum  may  have  been  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Notitia  between  the  temple  of 
Apollo  and  the  palace  of  Augustus,  it  is  difiicult  to 
say,  except  that  it  was  probably  a building  with  five 
gates.  Preller  (^Regiojien,  p.  183)  cites  a passage 
from  an  anonymous  describe!*  of  the  Antiquities  of 
Constantinople  in  Banduri  {Imp.  Orient,  i.  p.  21), 
in  which  a building  in  that  city  called  Tetrapylum^ 
which  was  used  for  depositing  and  bewailing  the 
corpse  of  the  emperor,  or  of  that  of  any  member  of 
his  family,  is  mentioned  ; and  as  this  building  is 
said  to  have  been  imitated  from  one  at  Rome,  Preller 
thinks  it  highly  probable  that  the  Pentapylum  in 
question  may  have  afforded  the  model,  and  been  used 
for  a similar  pui*pose. 

Of  the  temples  of  Jupiter  Victor  and  Jupiter 
Stator  — the  former  near  the  Nova  Via  and  Porta 
Mugionis,  the  latter  farther  off  towards  the  Sacra  Via 
— we  have  already  spoken  when  describing  the  Ro- 
mulean  city;  besides  which  there  seems  to  have  been 
a temple  of  Jupiter  Propugnator,  probably  of 
the  time  of  the  Antonines,  known  only  from  an  in- 
scription. (Gruter.  ccc.  2;  Oi’ell.  42;  Canina, /»- 
dicazione,  p.  469.)  We  have  also  had  occasion  to 
mention  the  Curiae  Veteres  and  the  sacellum  of 
Fortuna  Respiciens.  Other  ancient  buildings 
and  shrines  on  the  Palatine,  the  sites  of  which 
cannot  be  exactly  determined,  were  the  Curia 
Saliorum  ( Palatinorum),  where  the  ancilia  and 
the  lituus  Romuli  were  preserved,  probably  not 
far  from  the  temple  of  Vesta  (Dionys.  ii.  70 ; Cic. 
Div.  i.  17  ; Gruter,  Inscr.  clxiii.  5;  Orell.  2244); 
a fanum,  or  Ara  Febris  (Cic.  Leg.  ii.  11  ; Val. 
Max.  ii.  5.  § 6;  Plin.  ii.  5),  an  ancient  sacellum 
of  the  Dea  Viriplaca,  the  appeasing  deity  of 
connubial  quarrels  fVal.  Max.  ii.  1.  § 6);  and  an 
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'A(ppodi<rtov,  or  Temple  of  Venus  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixxiv.  3). 

When  the  Romans  began  to  improve  their  do- 
mestic architecture,  and  to  build  finer  houses  than 
those  which  had  contented  their  more  simple  ances- 
tors, the  Palatine,  from  its  excellent  and  convenient 
situation,  early  became  a fashionable  quarter.  We 
have  already  alluded  slightly  to  some  of  the  more 
noted  residences  on  this  hill.  The  house  of  Vitru- 
vius Vaccus  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  which  we 
find  mentioned  in  this  quarter.  It  was  pulled  down  in 
B.  c.  330  in  consequence  of  the  treasonous  practices 
of  its  owner ; after  which  the  site  remained  unbuilt 
upon,  and  obtained  the  name  of  Vacci  Prata  (Liv. 
viii.  19  ; Ps.  Cic.  p.  Bom.  38) ; but  how  long  it 
remained  in  this  state  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The 
PoRTicus  Catuli  rose  on  the  Palatine  from  a similar 
cause.  Its  site  had  previously  been  occupied  by  the 
house  of  JI.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  who  perished  in  the 
sedition  of  C.  Gracchus  : the  house  was  then  razed, 
and  the  ground  on  which  it  stood  called  Flacciana 
Area,  till  this  portico  was  erected  on  it  by  Q.  Luta- 
tius  Catulus,  after  his  Cimbric  victory.  (Val.  Max. 
vi.  3.  § 1 ; Ps.  Cic.  p.  Bom.  43.)  Near  it  stood  the 
House  of  Cicero  which  he  bought  of  Crassus, — 
probably  not  the  celebrated  orator, — the  fate  of  which 
we  have  already  related.  It  seems  to  have  been  on 
the  NE.  side  of  the  Palatine,  as  Cicero  is  described 
by  Plutarch  as  traversing  the  Sacra  Via  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  forum  {Cic.  22);  and  Vettius  calls 
Cicero  “ vicinum  consulis,”  that  is,  of  Caesar,  who 
then  dwelt  in  the  Regia  {ad Att.  ii.  24).  Catiline’s 
House  was  also  on  the  Palatine,  and  was  annexed 
by  Augustus  to  his  residence.  (Suet.  III.  Ch'amm. 
17.)  Here  also  was  a House  of  Antonius,  which 
Augustus  presented  to  Agrippa  and  Messala  (Dion 
Cass.  liii.  27);  and  also  the  House  of  Scaurus, 
famed  for  its  magnificence.  (Cic.  (Scawr.  27;  Plin. 
xxxvi.  3.) 

With  the  reign  of  Augustus  a new  era  commenced 
for  the  Palatine.  It  was  now  marked  out  for  the 
imperial  residence;  and  in  process  of  time,  the 
buildings  erected  by  successive  emperors  monopolised 
the  hill,  and  excluded  all  private  possessions.  Au- 
gustus was  born  in  this  Region,  at  a place  called 
AD  Capita  Bubui.a,  the  situation  of  which  we  are 
unable  to  determine  (Suet.  Aug.  5).  In  early  man- 
hood he  occupied  the  house  of  the  orator  C.  Licinius 
Cal V us  “ juxta  forum  super  scalas  anularias  ” (/6. 
72);  but  neither  can  the  site  of  this  be  more  defi- 
nitely fixed.  Hence  he  removed  to  the  Palatine,  where 
he  at  first  occupied  the  House  of  Hortensius, 
a dwelling  conspicuous  neither  for  size  nor  splendour. 
{lb.)  After  his  victory  over  Sextus  Porapeius,  he 
appears  to  have  purchased  several  houses  adjoining 
his  own,  and  to  have  vowed  the  Temple  of  Apollo, 
which  he  afterwards  built  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  81;  Dion 
Cass.  Ixix.  15.)  This  temple,  the  second  dedicated 
to  that  deity  at  Rome — the  earlier  one  being  in  the 
Circus  Flaminius — does  not,  however, appear  to  have 
been  begun  till  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  or  at  all 
events  the  plan  of  it  was  extended  after  that  event. 
It  is  well  known  that  after  that  victory  Augustus 
dedicated  a temple  to  the  Leucadian  Apollo  near 
Actium,  and  in  like  manner  the  new  structure  on 
the  Palatine  was  referred  to  the  same  deity ; whence 
the  phrases  “ Actius  Apollo  ” (Virg.  Aen.  viii.  704; 
Prop.  iv.  6.  67),  and  “ Phoebus  Navalis  ” ( — “ ubi 
Navali  stant  sacra  Palatia  Phoebo,”  Prop.  iv.  1 . 3).  It 
was  dedicated  in  b.  c.  27.  It  was  surrounded  with 
a portico  containing  the  Bibliothecae  GiiAECA 
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ET  Latina  (Suet.  Aug.  29;  Dion  Cass.  Hii.  1; 
Mon.  Ancyr.')  These  far-famed  libraries  were  quite 
distinct  institutions,  as  appears  from  monumental 
inscriptions  to  slaves  and  freedmen  attached  to 
them,  who  are  mentioned  as  “ a Bibliotheca  Latina 
Apollinis,”  or,  “ a Bibliotheca  Graeca  Palatina” 
(Panvinius  in  Graevius,  Thes.  iii.  col.  305;  Orell. 
Inscr.  40,  41).  In  them  were  the  busts  or  clipeatae 
imagines  of  distinguished  authors.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii. 
83.)  Propertius,  in  a short  poem  (iii.  29),  has 
given  so  vivid  a description  of  the  whole  building, 
that  we  cannot  do  better  than  insert  it : — 

“ Quaeris  cur  veniam  tibi  tardior  ? Aurea  Phoebo 
Porticus  a magno  Caesare  aperta  fuit. 

Tota  erat  in  speciem  Poenis  digesta  columnis 
Inter  quas  Danai  femina  turba  senis. 

Hie  equidem  Phoebo  visus  mihi  pulchrior  ipso 
Marmoreus  tacita  cannen  hiare  lyra. 

Atque  aram  circum  steterant  armenta  Myronis 
Quatuor  artificis,  vivida  signa,  boves. 

Turn  medium  claro  surgebat  marmore  templum 
Et  patria  Phoebo  carius  Ortygia. 

In  quo  Solis  erat  supra  fastigia  cuitus 
Et  valvae  Libyci  nobile  dentis  opus. 

Altera  dejectos  Parnassi  vertice  Gallos 
Altera  moerebat  funera  Tantalidos. 

Delude  inter  matrem  deus  atque  inter  soi’orem 
Pythius  in  longa  carmina  veste  sonat.” 

Hence  we  learn  that  the  columns  of  the  portico 
were  of  African  marble,  and  between  them  stood 
statues  of  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus  (cf.  Ovid. 
Amor.  ii.  2.  4.)  According  to  Acron,  fifty  eques- 
trian statues  of  the  sons  of  Danaus  also  stood  in  the 
open  space.  (Schol.  ad  Pers.  ii.  56.)  The  temple 
itself  was  of  solid  white  marble  from  Luna  (Car- 
rara).  (Serv.  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  720.)  The  statue 
alluded  to  by  Propertius  as  “ Phoebo  pulchrior 
ipso  ” was  that  of  Augustus  himself,  which  repre- 
sented him  in  the  dress  and  attitude  of  Apollo. 
(Schol.  Cruq.  ad  Hor.  Ep.  i.  3,  17:  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Ec.  iv.  10.)  In  the  library  was  also  a colossal 
bronze  statue  of  Apollo,  50  feet  in  height  (Plin. 
xxxiv.  18),  as  well  as  many  precious  wor^  of 
art.  (lb.  xxxiv.  8,  xxxvii.  5,  &c.)  The  Sibylline 
books  were  preserved  in  the  temple  (Suet.  Aug.  31 ; 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  3)  before  which  was  the  spacious 
place  called  the  Area  Apollinis. 

From  all  these  notices  we  may  gather  some  idea  of 
the  splendour  of  this  celebrated  temple;  but  its  exact 
site,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Palace  of  Augustus, 
is  nowhere  clearly  intimated.  From  several  pas- 
sages, however,  which  have  been  cited  when  dis- 
cussing the  situation  of  the  Porta  Mugionis,  we  may 
infer  pretty  accurately  that  the  latter  must  have 
stood  at  tne  NE.  side  of  the  Palatine,  between  the 
arch  of  Titus  and  the  temple  of  Vesta.  (-S’.  Maria 
Liberatrice.)  It  appears  from  a passage  in  Ovid 
(“  Inde  tenore  pari,”  &c.,  Tidst.  iii.  1.  59),  that  the 
temple  must  have  lain  some  way  beyond  the  palace, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  w'e  may  not 
place  it  near  S.  Teodoro,  though  it  stood  perhaps 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  This  seems  to  be  the 
spot  indicated  in  the  Notitia.  The  temple  is  there 
called  “ aedis  Apollinis  Rhamnusii” — an  epithet  not 
easily  explained,  notwithstanding  the  attempt  of 
V teller  (^Regionen,  p.  182);  although  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  temple  built  by  Augustus  is  meant. 

In  the  same  document  a Domus  Tiberiana,  or 
palace  of  Tiberius,  is  mentioned  as  distinct  from  that 
of  Augustus ; a house,  indeed,  which  he  probably 
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inherited,  as  he  was  born  on  the  Palatine.  (Suet. 
Tib.  5.)  In  his  youth,  when  he  lived  in  a quiet, 
retired  manner,  he  first  inhabited  the  house  of 
Pompey  in  the  Carinae,  and  afterwards  that  of 
Maecenas  on  the  Esquiline  (7Z>.  15);  but  when  he 
became  emperor,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  resided 
on  the  Palatine,  till  he  secluded  himself  in  the  island 
of  Capreae.  The  Domus  Tiberiana  must  have  stood 
near  the  NW.  corner  of  the  Palatine,  since  it  is 
described  as  affording  an  exit  into  the  Velabrum  (“  per 
Tiberianam  domum  in  Velabrum,”  Tac.  Hist.  i.  27). 
Suetonius,  speaking  of  the  same  departure  of  Otho, 
says  that  he  hastened  out  at  the  back  of  the  palace 
(“  proripuit  se  a postica  parte  Palatii,”  Otho,  6);  from 
which  passages  it  would  appear  that  the  two  palaces 
were  connected  together,  that  of  Augustus  being  the 
more  conspicuous  towards  the  forum,  whilst  that  of 
Tiberius  formed  the  back  front.  It  was  from  the  latter 
that  Vitellius  surveyed  the  storming  of  the  Capitol. 
(Suet.  Vit.  15.)  At  a later  period  of  the  Empire  we 
find  a Bibliotheca  mentioned  in  the  palace  of  Ti- 
berius, which  had  probably  superseded  the  Palatine 
Library,  as  the  latter  is  no  longer  mentioned.  (A. 
Gell.  xiii.  19;  Vopisc.  Prob.  2.)  All  these  build- 
ings must,  of  course,  have  been  destroyed  in  the  fire  of 
Nero;  but  we  must  assume  that,  after  they  were  re- 
built, the  Domus  August!  et  Tiberii  still  continued 
to  be  distinguished,  as  they  are  mentioned  as  separate 
buildings  in  the  Notitia;  and  indeed  Josephus  ex- 
pressly says  that  the  different  parts  of  the  complex 
of  buildings  forming  the  imperial  palace  were  named 
after  their  respective  founders.  (^Ant.  Jud.  :s\x.  1. 
§15). 

On  or  near  the  Palatine  we  must  also  place  the 
Templum  Augusti  — one  of  the  only  two  public 
works  which  Tiberius  undertook  at  Rome,  the  other 
being  the  scena  of  the  theatre  of  Pompey.  Even 
these  he  did  not  live  to  finish,  but  left  them  to  be 
completed  and  dedicated  by  Caligula.  (Tac.  Ann. 
vi.  45;  Suet.  Tib.  47,  Cal.  21.)  The  circumstance 
of  Caligula  using  this  temple  as  a sort  of  pier  for 
his  bridge  to  the  Capitoline  makes  it  doubtful 
whether  it  could  have  stood  on  the  Palatine  hill. 
(Suet.  Ib.  22.)  Yet  Pliny  (xii.  42)  alludes  to 
it  as  “ in  Palatii  templo;”  and  if  it  was  not  exactly 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  it  could  not  have  been 
very  far  from  it.  Becker  conjectures  that  the 
Bridge  of  Caliguia.  passed  over  the  Basilica 
Julia;  but  the  only  proof  is,  that  Caligula  was 
accustomed  to  fling  money  to  the  people  from  the 
roof  of  the  basilica,  which  he  might  have  ascended 
without  a bridge.  (Suet.  Cal.  37,  Jos.  Ant. 
Jud.  xix.  1,  § 11.)  The  bridge,  perhaps,  did  not 
stand  very  long.  Caligula  seems  to  have  made  ex- 
tensive alterations  in  the  imperial  palace,  though 
we  cannot  trace  the  n accurately.  (“  Bis  vidimus 
urbem  totam  cingi  domibus  principum  Caii  et 
Neronis,”  Plin.  xxxvi.  24.  s.  5.)  We  have  already 
mentioned  that  he  connected  the  temple  of  Castor 
with  it.  Yet  in  his  time  there  must  have  been 
still  some  private  dwellings  on  the  NE.  side  of 
the  Palatine,  as  Pliny  mentions  that  the  lotus- 
trees  belonging  to  the  house  of  Crassus  at  that  spot 
lasted  till  the  fire  of  Nero.  (Ib.  xvii.  ].)  The 
enormous  buildings  of  the  last-named  emperor 
probably  engrossed  the  whole  of  the  Palatine;  at  all 
events  we  hear  no  more  of  private  houses  there 
after  the  commencement  of  his  reign.  We  have 
already  adverted  to  Nero’s  two  palaces.  The  first  of 
these,  or  Domus  Transitoria,  with  its  gardens, 
though  not  finished  in  the  same  style  of  splendour 
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as  its  successor,  the  domm  aurea,  seems  to  have 
occupied  as  large  an  extent  of  ground,  and  to  have 
reached  from  the  Palatine  to  the  gardens  of  Maecenas 
and  the  agger  of  Servius  on  the  Esquiline.  (Suet. 
Nero,  31 ; Tac,  Ann.  xv.  39.)  The  Aueea  Domus 
was  a specimen  of  insane  extravagance.  Its  atrium 
or  vestibule  was  placed  on  the  Vella,  on  the  spot 
where  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome  after- 
wards stood,  and  in  it  rose  the  colossal  Statue 
OF  Nero,  120  feet  high,  the  base  of  which  is 
still  visible  at  the  NW.  side  of  the  Colosseum.  We 
may  gain  an  idea  of  the  vastness  of  this  residence 
by  comparing  the  prose  description  of  Suetonius  with 
the  poetical  one  of  Martial,  when  we  shall  see  that 
the  latter  has  not  abused  the  privilege  of  his  calling. 
(Suet.  Nero,  31 ; Mart,  de  Sped.  2).  It  was  never 
perfectly  finished,  and  Vespasian,  as  we  have  said, 
restored  the  ground  to  the  public.  We  know  but 
little  of  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings  on  the 
Palatine  itself  under  Nero,  except  that  the  different 
parts  appear  to  have  retained  their  former  names. 
Domitian  added  much  to  the  palace,  now  again 
confined  to  this  hill,  and  fitted  it  up  in  a style  of 
extraordinary  magnificence;  but,  though  we  fre- 
quently hear  of  single  parts,  such  as  baths,  diaetae, 
a portico  called  Sicilia,  a dining-room  dignified  with 
the  appellation  of  Coenatio  Jovis,  &c.,  yet  we  are 
nowhere  presented  with  a clear  idea  of  it  as  a 
whole  (cf.  Pint.  Popl.  15;  Plin.  xxxv.  5.  s.  38; 
Capit.  Pert.  11 ; Mart.  viii.  36;  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  4.  47, 
iv.  2. 18,  &c.)  The  anxiety  and  terror  of  the  tyrant 
are  strikingly  depicted  in  the  anecdote  told  by 
Suetonius  {Dom.  14),  that  he  caused  the  walls  of  the 
portico  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  walk  to  be 
covered  with  the  stone,  or  crystallised  gypsum,  called 
phengites,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  see 
what  was  going  on  behind  his  back.  It  is  uncertain 
where  the  Adonaea,  or  gardens  of  Adonis,  lay,  in 
which  Domitian  received  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  and 
which  are  marked  on  a fragment  of  the  Capitoline 
plan  (Bellori,  tab.  xi.)  Of  the  history  of  the  palace 
little  more  is  known.  Several  accounts  mention  the 
domus  aurea  as  having  been  burnt  down  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan  (Oros.  vii.  12;  Hieron.  an.  105,  p.  447, 
Rone.),  and  the  palace  which  succeeded  it  appears 
to  have  been  also  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  reign 
of  Commodus  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxii.  24;  Herodian,  i. 
14.) 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Palatine,  Septi- 
mius  Severas  built  the  Septizonium,  considerable 
remains  of  which  existed  till  near  the  end  of  the 
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16th  century,  when  Pope  Sixtus  V.  caused  the  pillars 
to  be  carried  off  to  the  Vatican.  Representations  of 
the  ruins  will  be  found  in  Du  P^rac  (tav.  13)  and 
Gamucci  (^Antichita  di  Roma,  p.  83,  Speculum  Rom 
Magnijicentiae,  t.  45).  The  name  of  the  building, 
which,  however,  is  very  variously  written  in  the 
MSS.  of  different  authors,  is  by  some  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  its  form,  by  others  from  the 
circumstance  of  seven  roads  meeting  at  this  spot. 
It  seems  not  improbable  that  a similar  place  existed 
before  the  time  of  Severus,  since  Suetonius  mentions 
that  Titus  Avas  born  near  the  Septizonium  (c.  2); 
though  topographers,  but  without  any  adequate 
grounds,  have  assigned  this  to  the  3rd  Region.  It 
has  been  inferred  from  the  name  that  the  building 
had  seven  rows  of  columns,  one  above  another,  but 
this  notion  seems  to  be  without  foundation,  as  the 
ruins  never  exhibited  traces  of  more  than  three  rows. 
The  tomb  of  Severus  must  not  be  confounded  Avith  it, 
which,  as  we  learn  from  Spartianus,  was  on  the  Via 
Appia,  and  built  so  as  to  resemble  the  Septizonium. 
The  same  author  informs  us  (Sev.  24)  that  the  design 
of  Severus  was  to  make  the  Septizonium  an  atrium  of 
the  palace,  so  that  it  should  be  the  first  object  to 
strike  the  eyes  of  those  coming  from  Africa,  his 
native  country.  But  the  true  nature  and  destination 
of  the  building  remain  enigmatical. 

We  know  of  no  other  alterations  in  the  palace 
except  some  slight  ones  under  the  emperors  Elaga- 
balus  and  Alexander  Severus.  The  former  conse- 
crated there  the  Temple  of  Heliogablus  (Lampr 
Heliog.  3;  Herodian,  v.  5),  and  opened  a public  bath, 
also  destined  apparently  as  a place  of  licentiousness 
(Lampr.  Ih.  8).  Of  the  buildings  of  Alexander 
Severus  we  hear  only  of  a diaeta,  erected  in  honour 
of  his  mother  Julia  Mammaea,  and  commonly  called 
“ ad  Mammam”  (Id.  Al.  Sev.  26).  These  diaetae 
were  small  isolated  buildings,  commonly  in  parks, 
and  somewhat  resembled  a modern  Roman  casino 
or  pavilion  (Plin.  Ep.  ii.  17,  v.  6).  It  is  also 
related  of  both  these  emperors  that  they  caused  the 
streets  of  the  Palatine  to  be  paved  with  porphyry 
and  verde  antico  (Lampr.  Hel.  24,  Al.  Sev.  25). 
The  Palatium  was  probably  inhabited  by  Maxentius 
during  his  short  reign,  after  which  aa’c  hear  no 
more  of  it.  That  emperor  is  said  to  have  founded 
baths  there.  (^Catal.  Imp.  Vienn,  t.  ii.  p.  248, 
Rone.) 

The  Victoria  Germaniciana,  the  only  object 
recorded  in  the  Notitia  between  the  Septizonium  and 
the  Lupercal,  and  which  must  therefore  have  stood  on 
the  side  next  the  circus,  was  probably  one  of  those 
numerous  monuments  erected  either  in  honour  of 
Germanicus,  of  which  Tacitus  speaks  (^Ann.  ii.  83), 
or  else  to  Caracalla,  who  likewise  bore  the  name  of 
Germanicus  (Preller,  Regionen,  p.  187). 

We  have  already  treated  generally  of  the  Velia  and 
Sacra  Via,  and  of  some  of  the  principal  objects  con- 
nected with  them,  as  well  as  of  the  Nova  Via  under  the 
Palatine.  The  Nova  Via  was  not  a very  im^rtant 
road,  and  we  have  little  more  to  add  respecting  it. 
It  seems  to  have  begun  at  the  Porta  Mugionis,  where, 
like  the  Sacra  Via,  at  the  same  spot,  it  was  called 
Summa  Nova  Via  (Solin.  i.  1).  From  this  place  it 
ran  almost  parallel  Avith  the  Sacra  Via,  and  between 
it  and  the  hill,  as  far  as  its  northern  point,  where  it 
turned  to  the  S.,  and  still  continued  to  run  along  the 
base  of  the  Palatine  as  far  at  least  as  the  Porta 
Romanula  (near  S.  Giorgio  in  Velahrd).  Some, 
indeed,  carry  it  on  as  far  as  the  Circus  Maximus 
(Canina,  Indie.  Top.  p.  331);  a Anew  which  does  not 
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seem  to  be  supported  by  any  authority.  The  lower 
part  of  it,  both  on  the  side  of  the  forum  and  of  the 
Velabrum,  was  called  Infima  Nova  Via.  (Varro,  v. 
§ 43,  Miill.)  Ovid  describes  it  as  touching  the  forum 
(“  Qua  Nova  Romano  nunc  Via  juncta  foro  est,” 
Fast.  vi.  389);  whence  we  must  conclude  that  not 
only  the  open  space  itself,  but  also  the  ground 
around  it  on  which  the  temples  and  basilicae  stood, 
w’as  included  under  the  appellation  of  forum.  A 
road  appears,  however,  to  have  led  from  the  Nova 
Via  to  the  forum  between  the  temples  of  Vesta  and 
Castor,  as  is  shown  by  remains  of  pavement  disco- 
vered there ; and  this  may  have  been  the  junction 
alluded  to  by  Ovid,  which  from  his  words  would 
seem  to  have  been  comparatively  recent.  The  Lucus 
Vestae  must  have  lain  behind  the  Nova  Via,  towards 
the  Palatine,  and  indeed  on  the  very  slope  of  the 
hill,  as  appears  from  the  following  passages;  “ Ex- 
audita  vox  est  a luco  Vestae,  qui  a Palatii  radice  in 
Novam  Viam  devexus  est  ” (Cic.  Div.  i.  45) ; “ M. 
Caedicius  de  plebe  nuntiavit  tribunis,  se  in  Nova  Via, 
ubi  nunc  sacellum  est  su{)ra  aedem  Vestae  vocem 
noctis  silentio  audisse  clariorem  humana  ” (Liv.  v. 
32).  The  sacellum  here  alluded  to  was  that  of 
Aius  Loquens.  (Cic.  1.  c.  and  ii.  32.)  It  is  described 
by  Varro  (aj?.  Gell.  xvi.  17)  as  “in  infima  Nova 
Via  whence  we  must  conclude  that  it  was  in  the 
part  near  the  forum  that  Caedicius  heard  the  voice. 
Though  called  Nova,  the  road  must  have  been  of 
high  antiquity,  since  Livy  mentions  that  Tarquinius 
lived  in  it  (i.  47);  and  perhaps  it  received  its 
name  from  its  newness  in  comparison  with  the 
Sacra  Via. 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  the  monuments  on 
the  Velia,  we  must  observe  that  some  writers, 
and  especially  the  Italian  school  of  topographei-s 
(Canina,  Foro  Rom.  p.  60,  seq..  Indie.  Top.  p.  462), 
do  not  allow  that  the  Velia  consisted  of  that  height 
which  lies  between  the  Palatine,  the  Esquiline,  and 
the  eastern  side  of  the  forum,  but  confine  the  ap- 
pellation to  the  northern  angle  of  the  Palatine, 
which,  it  is  contended,  like  the  Germalus,  was  in 
ancient  times  considered  as  distinct  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  hill.  Indeed  it  appears  that  Niebuhr 
first  applied  the  name  of  Velia  to  the  ridge  in 
question  (^Hist.  i.  p.  390,  Eng.  trans.),  in  which 
view  he  was  cf  course  followed  by  Bunsen  {Beschr. 
iii.  p.  81).  One  of  the  chief  arguments  adduced 
against  it  is  the  account  given  of  the  house  of 
Valerius  Publicola.  Valerius  is  said  to  have  begun 
building  a house  on  the  same  spot  where  Tullus 
Hostilius  had  previously  dwelt  (Cic.  Rep.  ii.  31); 
and  the  residence  of  Tullus  Hostilius  again  is  re- 
corded to  have  been  on  the  Velia,  on  the  spot 
afterwards  occupied  by  the  Aedis  Deum  Penatium 
(Varro,  ap.  Nrni.  xii.  51,  p.  363,  Gerl.;  “ Tullus 
Hostilius  in  Velia,  ubi  postea  Deum  Penatium  aedes 
facta  est,”  Solin.  i.  22).  Now  Bunsen  (/6.  p.  85), 
and  after  him  Becker  (de  Mwris,  p.  43,  Handh.  p. 
249),  hold  that  the  Aedes  Deum  Penatium  here 
alluded  to  was  that  mentioned  by  Dionysius  Halicar- 
nassensis  (i.  68)  as  standing  in  the  short  cut  which 
led  from  the  forum  to  the  Carinae,  in  the  district 
called  'TireAalais.  The  MSS.  vary  in  the  spelling 
of  this  name;  but  we  think  with  Becker  that  the 
Velia,  or  rather  “ Sub  Velia,”  is  meant,  as  Cujacius 
has  translated  the  word ; and  Casaubon  (ad  Mon. 
Anyr.")  reads  OueAiat.  But,  whatever  opinion 
may  be  entertained  on  that  point,  the  other  part  of 
the  description  of  Dionysius,  namely,  that  the  temple 
Btood  in  the  short  cut  between  the  forum  and  the 
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Carinae,  sufl5ciently  indicates  the  locality;  and  we 
are  of  opinion,  with  Becker,  that  Bunsen  arrived  at 
a very  probable  conclusion  in  identifying  this  temple 
with  the  present  circular  vestibule  of  the  church  of 
SS.  Cosma  e Damiano.  Yet,  if  we  assume  with 
those  writers  that  this  was  the  only  temple  of  the 
Penates  on  the  Velia,  and  consequently  the  spot  on 
which  the  house  of  Publicola  stood,  then  w'e  must 
confess  that  we  see  considerable  force  in  the  objection 
of  Canina,  that  such  a situation  does  not  correspond 
with  the  descriptions  given  by  Cicero,  Livy,  and 
other  writers.  All  those  descriptions  convey  the 
idea  that  Publicola’s  house  stood  on  a somewhat 
considerable,  though  not  very  great,  elevation.  Thus 
Dionysius  characterises  the  spot  as  X6<^ov  imepKfi- 
fievov  rrjs  ayopas  wprfXhu  iTneiKws  Kai  TTephofxov 
iKXe^dp.€vos  (v.  19).  And  Cicero  says  of  the  house; 
“ Quod  in  excelsiore  loco  coepisset  aedificare  ” (72ep. 
ii.  31).  A still  more  decisive  passage  is  that  of 
Livy:  “ Aedificabat  in  summa  Velia  ^ (ii.  7).  P’or 
how  can  that  spot  be  called  the  top  of  the  Velia, 
which  was  evidently  at  the  bottom,  and,  according 
to  Becker’s  own  showing,  in  a district  called  sub 
Velia?  His  attempts  to  evade  these  difliculties  are 
feeble  and  unsatisfactory  (de  Muris,  p.  45).  Yet 
they  are  not  incapable  of  solution,  without  abandon- 
ing Niebuhr’s  theory  respecting  the  Velia,  which  we 
hold  to  be  the  true  one.  There  were  in  fact  two 
temples  of  the  Penates  on  the  Velia,  namely,  that 
identified  by  Bunsen  with  SS.  Cosma  e Damiano, 
and  another  “ in  Summa  Velia,”  as  Livy  says;  which 
latter  occupied  the  site  of  the  residence  of  Tullus 
Hostilius,  and  of  the  subsequent  one  of  Valerius 
Publicola.  Thus  Solinus:  “ Tullus  Hostilius  in 
Velia  (habitavit),  ubi  postea  Deum  Penatium  aedes 
facta  est”  (i. 22).  We  cannot  determine  the  length 
of  this  postea ; but  it  was  most  probably  after  the 
time  of  Publicola,  and  perhaps  a great  deal  later. 
But  the  other  temple  was  certainly  older,  as  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Argives  (ap. 
Varro,  L.L.  v.  § 54 ; “ In  Velia  apud  aedem  Deum 
Penatium”) ; and  thus  it  is  plain  that  there  must 
have  been  two  temples.  The  one  in  the  Summa 
Velia  is  the  Sacellum  Larum  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 
in  describing  the  pomoerium  of  Romulus  (Ann.  xii. 
24) : and  this  is  another  proof  that  there  were  two 
temples;  for  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  the 
pomoerium  could  have  extended  so  far  to  the  N.  as 
the  church  of  SS.  Cosma  e Damiano.  The  situa- 
tion of  this  sacellum  would  answer  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  passages  before  cited.  For  there  is 
still  a very  considerable  rise  from  the  forum  to  the 
arch  of  Titus,  near  to  which  the  sacellum  must 
have  stood,  which  rise  was  of  course  much  more 
marked  when  the  forum  was  in  its  original  state, 
or  some  20  feet  below  its  present  level.  Indeed  the 
northern  angle  of  the  Palatine,  which  Canina  supposes 
to  have  been  the  Velia,  does  not  present  any  great 
difference  of  height:  and  thus  the  objections  which 
he  justly  urges  against  the  aedes  near  the  temple  of 
Faustina  do  not  apply  to  one  on  the  site  that  we 
have  indicated.  Besides  it  appears  to  us  an  insu- 
perable objection  to  Canina’s  view  that  he  admits 
the  spot  near  the  temple  of  Faustina  to  have  been 
called  Sub  Velia,  though  it  is  separated  by  a con- 
siderable space  and  by  the  intervening  height,  from 
the  N.  angle  of  the  Palatine.  The  account  of  As- 
conius  (ad  Cic.  Pis.  22)  of  a house  of  P.  Valerius 
“ sub  Velia,  ubi  nunc  aedis  Victoriae  est,”  is  too 
confused  and  imperfect  to  draw  any  satisfactory 
conclusion  from  it.  By  all  other  authorities  the 
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Aedis  Victoriae  is  said  to  be  not  at  the  foot  of  the 
Velia^  but  on  the  summit  of  the  Palatine. 

But  tliere  is  another  argument  brought  forwards 
by  Canina  against  the  height  in  question  being  the 
Velia.  He  observes  that  the  area  on  which  the 
temple  of  Venus  and  Rome  stands  is  divided  from  the 
Palatine  by  the  Sacra  Via,  and  hence  could  not  have 
belonged  to  the  Velia  ; since  the  Sacra  Via,  and 
all  the  places  on  the  opposite  (northern)  side  of  it, 
were  comprehended  in  the  1st  Regio  of  Servius,  or 
the  Suburana,  whilst  the  Palatine,  including  the 
Velia,  were  contained  in  the  4th  Regio  {Indicaz. 
Topogr.  p.  462,  cf.  Foro  Rom.  p.  61).  Now  if 
this  were  so,  it  would  certainly  be  a fatal  objection 
to  Niebuhr’s  view ; but  we  do  not  think  that  any 
such  thing  can  be  inferred  from  Varro’s  words.  In 
describing  the  1st  Region,  in  which  a place  called 
Ceroliensis  was  included,  he  says,  “ Ceroliensis  a 
Carinarum  junctu  dictus  Carinae,  postea  Cerolia, 
quod  hinc  oritur  caput  Sacrae  Viae  ab  Streniae  sa- 
cello,”  &c.  (A.  L.  V,  § 47.)  The  passage  is  ob- 
scure, but  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  inferred  from 
it  that  the  Sacra  Via  formed  the  boundary  between 
the  1st  and  4th  Servian  Regions.  Varro  seems 
rather  to  be  explaining  the  origin  of  the  name  Cero- 
lia, which  he  connects  with  the  Sacra  Via,  but  in 
a manner  which  we  cannot  understand.  The  Sacra 
Via  traversed  the  highest  part  of  the  ridge,  and  thus 
on  Canina’s  own  showing  must  have  included  some 
part  of  it  in  the  4th  Region,  making  a division 
where  no  natural  one  is  apparent,  which  is  not  at  all 
probable.  Besides,  if  this  height  was  not  called  Velia, 
what  other  name  can  be  found  for  it  ? And  it  is 
not  at  all  likely  that  an  eminence  of  this  sort,  which 
is  sufficiently  marked,' and  lies  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  city,  should  have  been  without  a name. 

Assuming  the  Velia,  therefore,  to  have  been  that 
rising  ground  which  lies  between  the  valley  of  the 
forum  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  Colosseum  on 
the  other,  we  shall  proceed  to  describe  its  monuments. 
The  Aedes  Penatium,  befoi-e  referred  to  as  standing 
on  the  declivity  of  the  ridge,  or  Sub  Velia,  and  de- 
scribed by  Dionysius  (i.  68),  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  venerable  antiquity.  In  it  were 
preserved  the  images  of  the  household  gods  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  Troy,  having  upon  them  the 
inscription  AENA2,  which  has  given  rise  to  so  much 
controversy  ; namely,  whether  it  is  a scribe’s  error 
for  I1ENA2,  that  is  TIENASI  = Penatibus,  or  whe- 
ther it  should  have  been  AI2  MArNI2  (Diis  Mag- 
nis),  &c.  &c.  (See  Ambrosch,  Stud.  u.  Andeut.  p. 
231,  seq.;  Clausen,  Aeneas  u.  diePenaten,  ii.  p.  624, 
n.  1116;  Hertzberg,  de  Diis  Rom.  Patriis,  lib.  ii. 
c.  18.)  We  shall  here  follow  our  usual  rule,  and 
give  Dionysius  credit  for  understanding  what  he  was 
writing  aWt,  as  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
grave  objection  to  doing  so  ; and  as  he  immediately 
adds,  after  citing  the  above  epigraph,  that  it  referred 
to  the  Penates  (AENA2  iiriypaip^v  Ixowfrot,  877A0C- 
o■a^'  roll  Tleudras'),  we  shall  assume  that  this  was 
really  the  temple  of  the  Trojan  household  gods.  The 
Italian  writers  regard  it  as  the  temple  of  Remus. 

We  do  not  find  any  large  buildings  mentioned 
upon  the  Velia  till  the  time  of  Nero,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  occupied  it  with  the  vestibule  of  his  palace. 
A considerable  part  of  it  had  perhaps  been  a market 
previously.  Close  to  its  NW.  foot,  immediately  be- 
hind the  Aedes  Penatium  just  indicated,  Vespasian, 
after  his  triumph  over  Jerusalem,  built  his  celebrated 
Temple  of  Peace,  to  which  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  allude,  when  describing  the  imperial  fora. 
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(Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  5.  § 7 ; Suet.  Vesp.  9 ; Dion  Cass. 
Ixvi.  1.5.)  It  .stood  in  an  enclosed  space,  much  like  the 
temple  of  Venus  Genitrix  in  Caesar’s  forum,  or  that 
of  Mars  Ultor  in  the  forum  of  Augustus;  and  hence 
though  not  designed  like  them  as  a place  for  legal  busi- 
ness, it  was  nevertheless  sometimes  called  Forum  Pads. 
The  temple  was  built  with  the  greatest  splendour, 
and  adorned  with  precious  works  of  art  from  Nero’s 
palace,  as  well  as  with  the  costly  spoils  brought 
from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  made  it  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  magnificent  sanctuaries  that  the 
world  ever  beheld.  (Joseph,  l.c. ; Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  84, 
xxxvi.  24;  Herodian,  i.  14.)  Hence  its  attraction 
and  notoriety  gave  a new  name  to  the  4th  Region, 
in  which  it  stood,  which  was  previously  called  “ Sa- 
cra Via,”  but  now  obtained  the  name  of  “ Templum 
Pads.”  The  exact  site  of  this  temple  was  long  a 
subject  of  dispute,  the  older  topographers  maintain- 
ing that  the  remains  of  the  three  vast  arches  a 
little  to  the  E.  of  the  spot  just  described,  and  now 
universally  allowed  to  belong  to  the  basilica  of  Con- 
stantine, were  remnants  of  it.  Piranesi  raised  some 
doubts  on  the  point,  but  Nibby  was  the  first  who 
assigned  to  these  two  monuments  their  true  position 
(^Foro  Rom.  p.  189,  seq.)  ; and  his  views  have  been 
further  developed  and  confirmed  by  Canina.  (/»- 
dicaz.  Topogr.  p.  131,  seq.)  As  Becker  has  also 
adopted  the  same  conclusion,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  state  the  grounds  which  led  to  it,  as  they  would 
occupy  considerable  space  ; and  we  shall  therefore 
refer  those  readers  who  desire  more  information  on 
the  subject  to  the  works  just  mentioned.  Annexed 
to  the  temple  was  a library,  in  which  the  learned 
were  accustomed  to  meet  for  the  purposes  of  study 
and  literary  intercourse.  (A.  Gell.  v.  21,  xvi.  8.) 
The  temple  was  burnt  down  a little  before  the  death 
of  Commodus.  (Dion  Cass.  lii.  24:  Herodian,  i.  14; 
Galen,  de  Comp.  Med.  i.  1.)  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  restored,  but  the  rains  still  remained  un- 
disturbed, and  the  spot  is  several  times  mentioned  in 
later  writers  under  the  name  of  Forum  Pads,  or 
Forum  Vespasian!  (Amm.  Marc,  xvi-  10 ; Procop. 
B.G.  iv.  21  ; Symm.  Ep.  x.  78;  Catal.  Imp. 
Vienn.  p.  243.) 

The  three  arches  just  alluded  to  as  standing  near  the 
temple  of  Peace,  and  apparently  at  the  commencement 
of  a road  branching  off  from  the  Sacra  Via,  belonged, 
as  is  almost  universally  admitted,  to  the  Basilica 
CoNSTANTiNi,  erected  by  Maxentius,  and  dedicated 
after  his  death  in  the  name  of  Constantine.  Their 
architecture  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a basilica, 
and  could  not  possibly  have  been  adapted  to  a tem- 
ple. (Canina,  Indicaz.  p.  124.)  The  first  notice 
which  we  find  of  this  building  is  in  Aurelius  Victor 
(^Caesar,  40,  26),  who  mentions  it  as  having  been 
erected  by  Maxentius ; and  this  account  is  confirmed 
by  an  accident  which  happened  in  1828,  when  on 
the  falling  in  of  a part  of  an  arch  a coin  bearing 
the  name  of  Maxentius  was  discovered  in  the  ma- 
sonry. (^Beschr.  iii.  298.)  In  the  Cat.  Imp.  Vienn. 
p.  243,  it  is  mentioned  as  occupying  the  site  of  tiie 
horrea  piperataria,  or  spice  warehouses  of  Domi- 
tian  (“  horrea  piperataria  ubi  modo  est  Basilica  Con- 
stantiniana  et  Forum  Vespasiani”),  These  spice  ware- 
houses must  have  been  the  same  that  are  related  by 
Dion  Cassius  (Isxii.  24)  to  have  first  caught  the 
flames  when  the  temple  of  Peace  was  burnt,  A.  d.  192, 
and  are  described  as  ras  d7ro6rj/cas  t€  ’ApaSioou 
Kol  Toou  AlyvTTTto.'t'  (popTicov  ; wliencc,  as  the  fire 
spread  towards  the  Palatine,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
they  stood  on  the  site  of  the  basilica. 
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Between  tlie  basilica  of  Constantine  and  the  Co- 
losseum, and  consequently  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Velian  height,  Hadrian  built  the  splendid  Temple  of 
Roma  and  Venus,  commonly  called  at  a later  period 
Templum  Urbis,  considerable  remains  of  which  still 
exist  behind  the  convent  of  S.  Francesca  Romana. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Templum  Con- 
cordiae  et  Pietatis  (^Mirabilia  Rom.  in  Effemerid. 
Letter,  i.  p,  385);  the  older  topographers  gave 
it  various  names,  and  Nardini  was  the  first  to  de- 
signate it  correctly.  The  remains  exhibit  the  plan 
of  a double  temple,  or  one  having  two  cellae,  the 
semicircular  tribunes  of  which  are  joined  together 
back  to  back,  so  that  one  cella  faced  the  Capitol 
and  the  other  the  Colosseum;  whence  the  descrip- 
tion of  Prudentius  {Contra  Symm.  i.  214): — 

“ Atque  Urbis  Venerisque  pari  se  culmine  tollunt 

Templa,  simul  geniinis  adolentur  tura  deabus.” 

The  cella  facing  the  Colosseum  is  still  visible,  but 
the  other  is  enclosed  in  the- cloisters  of  S.  Francesca. 
In  them  were  colossal  statues  of  the  goddesses  in  a 
sitting  posture.  Hadrian  is  related  to  have  planned 
this  temple  himself,  and  to  have  been  so  offended 
with  the  free-spoken  criticisms  of  the  great  archi- 
tect Apollodorus  upon  it  that  he  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  death.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  4.)  Apollodorus  is 
related  to  have  particularly  criticised  the  extrava- 
gant size  of  the  two  goddesses,  who  he  said  were  too 
large  to  quit  their  seats  and  walk  out  of  the  temple, 
had  they  been  so  minded.  The  temple  was  of  the 
style  technically  caWedi  pseudo-dipteros  decastylos, 
that  is,  having  only  one  row  of  ten  columns,  but  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  cella  as  if  there  had  been 
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two  rows.  With  its  porticoes  it  occupied  the  whole 
space  between  the  Sacra  Via  and  the  street  which 
ran  past  the  front  of  the  Basilica  Constantini.  For 
a more  detailed  description  of  it  see  Nibby,  Foro 
Romano,  p.  209,  seq.,  and  Canina,  Edijizj  di  Roma, 
classe  ii.  A ground  plan,  and  elevations  and  sec- 
tions of  it  as  restored,  will  be  found  in  Burgess,  A»- 
tiquities  and  Topography  of  Rome,  i.  pp.  268,  280. 
Servius  (ad  Aen.  ii.  227)  speaks  of  snakes  on  the 
statue  of  Roma  similar  to  those  on  that  of  Minerva. 
From  some  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius  the  temple  appears 
to  have  been  restored  by  that  emperor.  Silver  statues 
were  erected  in  it  to  M.  Aurelius  and  Faustina,  as 
well  as  an  altar  on  which  it  was  customary  for  brides 
to  offer  sacrifice  after  their  marriage.  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixxi.  31.)  It  was  partly  burnt  down  in  the  reign 
of  Maxentius,  but  restored  by  that  emperor. 

The  Arch  of  Titus,  to  which  from  its  conspi- 
cuous position  we  have  so  frequently  had  occasion  to 
allude,  stood  close  to  the  SW.  angle  of  this  temple, 
spanning  the  Sacra  Via  at  the  very  summit  of  the 
Velian  ridge.  Its  beautiful  reliefs,  which  are  un- 
fortunately in  a bad  state  of  preservation,  represent 
the  Jewish  triumphs  of  Titus.  The  arch  could  not 
have  been  completed  and  dedicated  till  after  the 
death  of  that  emperor,  since  he  is  called  Divus  in 
the  inscription  on  the  side  of  the  Colosseum,  whilst 
a relief  in  the  middle  of  the  vault  represents  his 
apotheosis.  It  has  undergone  a good  deal  of  resto- 
ration of  a very  indifferent  kind,  especially  on  the 
side  which  faces  the  forum.  During  the  middle 
ages  it  was  called  Septem  Lucernae  and  Arcus 
Septem  Lucernarum,  as  we  see  from  the  Anony- 
mus. 


ARCH  OF  TITUS  RESTORED. 


We  shall  here  mention  two  other  monuments 
which,  though  strictly  speaking  they  do  not  belong 
to  the  Palatine,  yet  stand  in  such  close  proximity 
to  it  that  they  may  be  conveniently  treated  of  in 
this  place.  These  are  the  Arch  of  Constantine 
and  the  Meta  Sudans.  The  former,  which  stands  at 
the  ME.  corner  of  the  Palatine,  and  spans  the  road 
now  called  Via  di  S.  Gregorio,  between  that  hill 
and  the  Caelian,  was  erected,  as  the  inscription 
testifies,  in  honour  of  Constantine’s  victory  over 
Maxentius.  It  is  adorned  with  superb  reliefs  re- 
lating to  the  history  of  Trajan,  taken  apparently 
from  some  arch  or  other  monument  of  that  em- 
peror’s. They  contrast  strangely  with  the  tasteless 


and  ill-executed  sculptures  belonging  to  the  time  of 
Constantine  himself,  which  are  inserted  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  arch.  This  monument  is  in  a much 
better  state  of  preservation  than  the  arch  of  Titus, 
a circumstance  which  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to 
the  respect  entertained  for  the  memory  of  the  first 
Christian  emperor.  For  detailed  descriptions  and 
drawings  of  this  arch  see  Niebuhr  (Beschr.  iii.  p. 
314,  seq.),  Canina  (Edijizj  Antichi,  classe  xii.), 
Overbeke  (Restes  de  V An.  Rome,  ii.  t.  8,  9),  Pira- 
nesi (Ant.  Rom.  i.). 

The  Meta  Sudans,  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  metae  of  the  circus,  was  a fountain  erected 
by  Domitian,  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen 
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between  the  arch  of  Constantine  and  the  Colosseum, 
(Hieron.  p.  443,  Rone.;  Cassiod.  Chron.  n.  p.  198.) 
It  stands  in  the  middle  of  a large  circular  basin, 
which  was  discovered  in  the  last  excavations  at  that 
spot,  as  well  as  traces  of  the  conduit  which  con- 


veyed the  water.  A meta  sudans  is  mentioned  in 
Seneca  (^Ep.  56),  whence  we  might  infer  that  the 
one  now  existing  superseded  an  earlier  one  (v. 
Beschr.  iii.  312,  seq.;  Canina,  Indicaz.  p.  119). 


ARCH  OF  CONSTANTINE. 


VII.  The  Aventine. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  anomalous  cha- 
racter of  this  hill,  and  how  it  was  regarded  with 
suspicion  in  the  early  times  of  Rome,  as  ill-omened. 
Yet  there  were  several  famous  spots  upon  it,  having 
traditions  connected  with  them  as  old  or  older  than 
those  relating  to  the  Palatine,  as  well  as  several  re- 
nowned and  antique  temples.  One  of  the  oldest  of 
these  legendary  monuments  was  the  Altar  of 
Evandkr,  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, near  the 
Porta  Trigemina.  (Dionys.  i.  32.)  Not  far  from  it, 
near  the  Salinae,  was  the  Cave  of  Cacus,  a name 
which  a part  of  the  hill  near  the  river  still  retains. 
(Solinus,  i.  8;  cf.  Virg.  Aen.  viii.  190,  seq.;  Ovid, 
Fast.  i.  551,  seq.)  Here  also  was  the  altar  said  to 
have  been  dedicated  by  Hercules,  after  he  had  found 
the  cattle,  to  Jupiter  Inventor.  (Dionys.  i.  39.) 
A spot  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  called  Remoria, 
or  Remuria,  preserved  the  memory  of  the  auspices 
taken  by  Remus.  (Paul.  Diac.  p.  276;  Dionys.  i. 
85,  seq.)  Niebuhr,  however,  assumes  another  hill 
beyond  the  basilica  of  St.  Pdolo,  and  consequently 
far  outside  the  walls  of  Aurelian,  to  have  been  the 
place  called  Remoria,  destined  by  Remus  for  the 
building  of  his  city.  (^Hist.  i,  p.  223,  seq.  and  note 
618.)  Other  spots  connected  with  very  ancient 
traditions,  though  subsequent  to  the  foundation  of 
the  city,  were  the  Armilustrium  and  the  Lauretum. 
The  Armilustrum,  or  Armilustrium,  at  first  indi- 
cated only  a festival,  in  which  the  soldiers,  armed 
with  ancilia,  performed  certain  military  sports  and 
sacrifices;  but  the  name  was  subsequently  applied 
to  the  place  w'here  it  was  celebrated.  (Varr.  L.L. 
V.  § 153,  vi.  § 22,  Miill.;  Liv.  xxvii.  37 ; Plut.  Rom. 
23.)  Plutarch  (1.  c.)  says  that  king  Tatius  was 
buried  here;  but  the  Lauretum,  so  named  from 
its  grove  of  laurels,  is  also  designated  as  his  place 
of  sepulture.  (Varr.  L.L.  v.  § 152;  Plin.  xv. 
§ 40;  Dionys.  iii.  43;  Festus,  p.  360.)  There  was 
a distinction  between  the  Lauretum  Majus  and  Mi- 
nus (C7aZ.  Capran.  Id.  Avjg.);  and  the  Basis  Capi- 
tolina mentions  a Vicus  Loreti  Majoris  and  another 
Loreti  Minoris.  The  same  document  also  records  a 
Vicus  Annilustri.  Numa  dedicated  an  altar  to 
Jupiter  Elicius  on  the  Aventine.  (Varr.  L.  L.  vi. 


§ 54;  Liv.  i.  20;  cf.  Ov.  F.  iii.  295,  seq.);  and  the 
Calendars  indicate  a sacrifice  to  be  performed  there 
to  Consus  (^Fast.  Capran.  XII,  Kal.  Sep;  Fast. 
Amitern.  Pr.  Id.  Dec.);  but  this  is  probably  the 
same  deity  whose  altar  we  have  mentioned  in  the 
Circus  Maximus. 

The  Temple  of  Diana,  built  by  Servius  Tullius 
as  the  common  sanctuary  of  the  cities  belonging  to  the 
Latin  League,  with  money  contributed  by  them, 
conferred  more  importance  on  the  Aventine  (Vam 
L.L.  V.  § 43  ; Liv.  i.  45  ; Dionys.  iv.  26).  This 
union  has  been  compared  with,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  suggested  by,  that  of  the  lonians  for  building 
the  Artemisium,  or  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus. 
It  has  been  justly  observed  that  Rome’s  supremacy 
was  tacitly  acknowledged  by  the  building  of  the 
temple  on  one  of  the  Roman  hills  (Liv.  1.  c. ; Val. 
Max.  vii.  3.  § 1).  Dionysius  informs  us  that  he  saw 
in  this  temple  the  original  stele  or  pillar  containing 
the  Foedus  Latinum,  as  well  as  that  on  which  the 
Lex  Icilia  was  engraved.  It  appears,  from  Martial 
(vi.  64. 12),  to  have  been  situated  on  that  side  of 
the  Aventine  which  faced  the  Circus  Maximus,  and 
hence  it  may  have  stood,  as  marked  in  Bufalini’s  plan, 
at  or  near  the  church  of  S.  Prisca  (cf.  Canina,  In- 
dicazione,  p.  532).  We  may  further  observe  that 
Martial  calls  the  Aventine  “ Collis  Dianae,”  from 
this  temple  (vii.  73,  xii.  18.  3).  We  learn  from 
Suetonius  that  it  was  rebuilt  by  L.  Comificius,  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus  (^Aug.  29).  That  emperor 
does  not  appear  to  have  done  anything  to  it  himself, 
as  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Monumentum  Ancyra- 
num. 

Another  famous  temple  on  the  Aventine  was  that 
of  Juno  Regina,  built  by  Camillus  after  the  con- 
quest of  Veil,  from  which  city  the  wooden  statue  of 
the  goddess  was  carried  off,  and  consecrated  here ; 
but  the  temple  was  not  dedicated  by  Camillus  till 
four  years  after  his  victory  (Liv.  v.  22,  seq.;  Val. 
Max.  i.  8.  § 3).  Hence,  probably,  the  reason  why 
“ cupressea  simulacra,”  or  images  of  cypress,  were 
subsequently  dedicated  to  this  deity  (Liv.  xxvii.  37 ; 
Jul.  Obs.  108);  although  a bronze  statue  appears  to 
have  been  previously  erected  to  her.  (Liv.  xxi.  62.) 
We  have  already  seen  from  the  description  of  the 
procession  of  the  virgins  in  Livy  (xxvii.  37)  that  the 
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temple  was  approached  by  the  Cuvus  Publioius, 
which  ascent  lay  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Aventine,  near  the  Porta  Trigemina;  but  its  situa- 
tion cannot  be  accurately  inferred  from  this  circum- 
stance. The  Clivus  Publicius,  made,  or  rather 
perhaps  widened  and  paved,  by  the  aediles  L.  and 
M,  Publicii  Malleoli,  was  the  main  road  leading  up 
the  hill.  (Festus,  p.  238  ; Varr.  L.L.  v.  § 158  ; 
Front.  Aq.  5.)  Canina  places  the  temple  near  the 
church  of  S.  Sabina,  where  there  are  traces  of  some 
ancient  building  (^Indicazione,  p.  536).  This  is  one 
of  the  temples  mentioned  as  having  been  rebuilt 
by  Augustus  (^Mon.  Ancyr.  tab.  iv.) 

From  the  document  last  quoted  it  would  appear  that 
there  was  a Temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Aventine; 
and  its  existence  is  also  testified  by  the  Fasti  Ami- 
ternini  (Id.  Aug.  fer. lovi.  dianae .voktvmno. 
IN  . AVENTiNO.);  but  we  do  not  find  it  mentioned  in 
any  author.  The  passage  just  quoted  likewise  points 
probably  to  a sacellum  or  Aua  of  Vortumnus, 
which  the  Fasti  Capranici  mention  as  being  in  the 
Loretum  Majus.  The  Temple  of  Minerva,  also 
mentioned  in  the  Mon.  Ancyranum  as  having  been 
repaired  by  Augustus,  is  better  known,  and  seems  to 
have  been  in  existence  at  all  events  as  early  as  the 
Second  Punic  War,  since  on  account  of  some  verses 
which  Livius  Andronicus  had  written  to  be  sung  in 
celebration  of  the  better  success  of  the  war,  this 
temple  was  appointed  as  a place  in  which  scribes, 
as  it  appears  poets  were  then  called,  and  actors 
should  meet  to  offer  gifts  in  honour  of  Livius. 
(Festus,  p.  333.)  From  an  imperfect  inscription 
(Gruter,  xxxix.  5)  it  would  appear  that  the  temple 
was  near  the  Araiilustrium,  and  indeed  it  is  named 
in  conjunction  with  it  in  the  Notitia. 

There  was  a part  of  the  Aventine  called  “ Saxum,” 
or  “Saxum  Sacrum”  (Cic.  Dom.  53),  on  which 
Remus  was  related  to  have  stood  when  he  took  the 
auguries,  which  must  therefore  be  considei-ed  as 
identical  with,  or  rather  perhaps  as  the  highest  and 
most  conspicuous  part  of,  the  place  called  Remuria, 
and  consequently  on  the  very  summit  of  the  hill. 
Hence  Ovid  (Fast.  v.  148,  seq.):  — 

“ interea  Diva  canenda  Bona  est. 

Est  moles  nativa,  loco  res  nomina  fecit, 

Appellant  Saxum;  pars  bona  montis  ea  est. 

On  this  spot  w’as  erected  a Temple  of  the  Bona 
Dea,  as  Ovid  proceeds  to  say  “ leniter  acclivi  jugo.” 
From  the  expression  jugum,  we  may  conclude  that  it 
lay  about  the  middle  of  the  hill ; but  Hadrian  removed 
it  (“  Aedem  Bonae  Deae  transtulit,”  Spart.  Hadr. 
1 9),  and  placed  it  under  the  hill ; whence  it  sub- 
sequently obtained  the  name  of  Templum  Bonae 
Deae  Subsaxoneae,  and  now  stood  in  the  12th 
Region,  or  Piscina  Publica,  where  it  is  mentioned  in 
the  Notitia,  probably  under  the  SE.  side  of  the 
Aventine.  For  a legend  of  Hercules,  connected 
with  the  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea,  see  Propertius  (v. 
9)  and  Macrobius  (Sat.  i.  12). 

Besides  these  we  find  a Temple  of  Luna  and  one 
of  Libertas  mentioned  on  the  Aventine.  The  former 
of  the.se  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  temple  of 
Diana,  as  Bunsen  has  done  (Beschr.  iii.  p.  412), 
since  we  find  it  mentioned  as  a substantive  temple 
in  several  authors.  (Liv.  xl.  2 ; Aur.  Viet.  Vir.  III. 
65;  Fast.  Praen.  Prid.  Kal.  Apr.  “ Lunae  in 
Ave  . . . ;”  whilst  in  the  Capran.,  Amitem.,  and 
Antiut.  we  find,  under  Id.  Aug.,  “Dianae  in  Aven- 
tino.”)  It  probably  stood  on  the  side  next  the 
circus.  The  Temple  of  Libertas  was  founded  by 
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T.  Sempronius  Gracenus,  the  father  of  the  conqueror 
of  Beneventum;  the  latter  caused  a picture  repre- 
senting his  victory  to  be  placed  in  the  temple.  (Liv. 
xxiv.  16.)  Some  difficulty  has  been  occasioned  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  restoration  of  this  temple 
by  Augustus  is  mentioned  in  the  Monumentum 
Ancyranum,  namely,  “ Aedes  Minervae  et  Junonis 
Reginae  et  Jovis  Libertatis  in  Aventino  (feci)” 
(tab.  iv.  1.  6).  In  the  Greek  translation  of  this 
record,  discovered  in  the  temple  at  Ancyra,  and 
communicated  by  Hamilton  (Researches  in  Asia 
Min.  ii.  n.  102),  the  words  “ Jovis  Libertatis  ” are 
rendered  Aihs  'EXevdepiov,  whence  Franz  assumed 
that  the  Latin  text  was  corrupt,  and  that  we  ought 
to  read  “ Jovis  Liberatoris.”  (Gerhard’s  Archdolog. 
Zeitung,  no.  ii.  p.  25.)  But  there  is  no  mention  of 
any  such  temple  at  Rome,  though  Jupiter  was  cer- 
tainly worshipped  there  under  the  title  of  Liberator 
(see  the  section  on  the  Circus  Maximus)  ; whilst 
the  existence  of  a temple  of  Libertas  on  the  Aven- 
tine is  attested  not  only  by  the  passage  just  cited 
from  Livy,  but  also  by  Paulus  Diaconus.  (“  Liber- 
tatis templum  in  Aventino  fuerat  constructum,” 
p.  121.)  Hence  it  seems  most  probable  that  the 
Greek  translation  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  reading 
“ Jovis  Libertatis  ” is  really  correct,  the  copula 
being  omitted,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  ; for  ex- 
ample, in  the  instance  “ Honoris  Virtutis,”  for 
Honoris  et  Virtutis,  &c.  And  thus,  in  like  man- 
ner, we  find  a temple  of  Jupiter  Libertas  indi- 
cated in  inscriptions  belonging  to  municipal  towns 
of  Italy  (v.  Orell.  Inscr.  no.  1249,  1282 ; cf. 
Becker,  Handb.  Nachtrdge,  p.  721 ; Zumpt,  in 
Mon.  Ancyr.  Commentar.  p.  69).  Another  ques- 
tion concerning  this  Templum  Libertatis,  namely, 
whether  there  was  an  Atrium  Libertatis  con- 
nected with  it,  has  occasioned  much  discussion. 
The  Atrium  Libertatis  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ac?  A 
iv.  16),  the  situation  of  which  we  have  examined  in 
a preceding  section,  could  not  possibly  have  been  on 
the  Aventine;  yet  the  existence  of  a second  one 
adjoining  the  temple  of  Libertas  on  that  hill  has 
been  sometimes  assumed,  chiefly  from  Martial  (xii. 
3).  The  question  turns  on  the  point  whether  the 
words  “ Domus  alta  Remi,”  in  that  epigram,  neces- 
sarily mean  the  Aventine ; for  our  own  part  we 
think  they  do  not.  The  question,  however,  is  some- 
what long;  and  they  who  would  examine  it  more 
minutely  may  refer  to  Becker  (Handb.  p.  458,  seq.; 
Urlichs,  Rom.  Topogr.p  31,  seq.;  Antwort, 

p.  25,  seq. ; Canina,  Indicazione,  p.  536,  seq. ; Ur- 
lichs, Antwort,  p.  5,  seq.) 

As  the  Basis  Capitolina  names  among  the  Vici 
of  the  13th  Region,  a Vicus  Fidii  and  a Vicus  For- 
TUNAE  Dubiae,  we  may  perhaps  assume  that  there 
were  temples  to  those  deities  on  or  near  the  Aven- 
tine; hut  nothing  further  is  known  respecting  them. 
The  Notitia  mentions  on  the  Aventine,  “ Thermae 
SuRiANAE  ET  Decianae.”  The  former  of  these  baths 
seem  to  have  been  built  by  Trajan,  and  dedicated  in 
the  name  of  his  friend  Licinius  Sura,  to  whom  he 
was  partly  indebted  for  the  empire.  (“  Hie  ob  hono- 
rem  Surae,  cujus  studio  imperium  airipuerat,  lavacra 
condidit,”  Aur.  Viet.  Epit.  13;  cf.  Dion  Cass.  Ixviii. 
15;  Spart.  Adri.  2,  seq.)  The  dwelling  of  Sura 
was  on  that  side  of  the  Aventine  which  faced  the 
Circus  Maximus,  and  probably,  as  we  have  said, 
near  the  temple  of  Diana : — 

“ Quique  videt  propius  Magni  certamina  Circi 
Laudat  Aventinae  vicinus  Sura  Dianae.” 

(Mart.  vi.  64.  12. 
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Whence  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the  baths 
also  were  near  the  same  spot  (v.  Preller,  Regionen, 
p.  200;  Canina,  Indicaz.  p.  533,  seq.),  where  they 
seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  Capitoline  plan  (Bellori, 
tav.  4)  and  by  traces  of  ruins.  The  baths  of 
Decius  are  mentioned  by  Eutropius  (ix.  4).  Near 
the  same  spot  appears  to  have  been  the  House  of 
Trajan  before  he  became  emperor,  designated  in  the 
NotitiaasPrivata  Trajani,  in  which  neighbourhood 
an  inscription  relating  to  a Domus  Ulpiorum  was 
found.  (Gruter,  xlv.  10.)  Hence  we  may  conclude 
that  under  the  Empire  the  Aventine  had  become  a 
more  fashionable  residence  than  during  the  Republic, 
when  it  seems  to  have  been  principally  inhabited  by 
plebeian  families.  The  residence  of  Ennius,  who,  as 
we  have  said,  possessed  a house  here,  was,  however, 
sufficient  to  ennoble  it. 

The  narrow  strip  of  ground  between  the  hill  and 
the  Tiber  also  belonged  to  the  district  of  the  Aven- 
tine. In  ancient  times  it  was  called  “ Extra 
PoRTAM  Trigeminam,”  and  was  one  of  the  busiest 
parts  of  the  city,  in  consequence  of  its  containing 
the  emporium,  or  harbour  of  discharge  for  all  laden 
ships  coming  up  the  river.  Here  also  was  the  prin- 
cipal corn-market,  and  the  Basis  Capitolina  men- 
tions a Vicus  Frumentarius  in  this  neighbourhood. 
The  period  of  its  development  was  between  the 
Second  and  Third  Punic  Wars,  when  the  aediles  M. 
Aeinilius  Lepidus  and  L.  Aemilius  Paullus  first 
founded  a regular  Eimporium,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  PoRTicus  Aemilia.  (Liv.  xxxv.  1 0.)  Their  suc- 
cessors, M.  Tuccius  and  P.  Junius  Brutus,  founded 
a second  portico  inter  lignarios,  which  epithet  seems 
to  refer  to  the  timber  yards  at  this  spot.  (Id.  xxxv. 
41.)  Subsequently,  in  the  censorship  of  M.  Aemilius 
Lepidus  and  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  the  building  of  a 
harbour  and  of  a bridge  over  the  Tiber  was  commenced, 
as  well  as  the  foundation  of  a market  and  of  other  por- 
ticoes. (Liv.  xl.  51 .)  The  next  censors,  Q.  Fulvius 
Flaccus  and  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  paved  the  em- 
porium with  slabs  of  stone,  constructed  stairs  lead- 
ing down  to  the  river,  restored  the  Porticus  Aemilia, 
and  built  another  portico  on  the  summit  of  the 
Aventine.  (Liv.  xli.  27.)  The  neighbourhood  still 
bears  the  name  of  La  Marmorata  ; and  as  numerous 
blocks  of  unwrought  marble  have  at  different  times 
been  discovered  near  the  Vigna  Cesarini,  sometimes 
beai’ing  numbers  and  the  names  of  the  exporters,  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  principal  place  for  landing 
foreign  marbles,  and  perhaps  also  for  the  workshops 
of  the  sculptors.  (Vacca,  Mem.  95 — 98;  Fea, 
Miscell.  i.  p.  93;  Bunsen,  Beschr.  iii.  p.  432.)  Just 
in  this  neighbourhood  stood  a temple  of  Jupiter 
DroucHENUS  or  Dolicenus,  indicated  in  the  Notitia 
under  the  name  of  Dolocenum.  It  is  connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  sun-god,  brought  from 
Heliopolis  in  Syria,  concerning  which  there  are  nu- 
merous inscriptions,  treated  of  by  Marini  (^Atti,  ^c. 
pp.  538 — 548).  In  these  the  god  is  called  Jup.  0. 
M.  Dolichenus,  and  sometimes  a Juno  Assyria  Re- 
gina Dolichena  is  also  mentioned.  The  worship  re- 
sembled that  brought  to  Rome  by  Elagabalus,  but  was 
previous  to  it,  as  some  of  the  inscriptions  relate  to 
the  time  of  Commodus.  The  temple  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  S.  Alessio,  as  several 
inscriptions  relating  to  the  god  were  ^und  here. 
(Preller,  Regionen,  p.  202.) 

The  broad  level  to  the  S.  of  the  hill  in  which  the 
Monte  7'estaccio  stands,  probably  contained  the  large 
a.ud  important  magazines  mentioned  in  the  Notitia, 
such  as  the  Horre^vGalbiana  et  Aniciana,  which 
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seem  to  have  been  a kind  of  warehouses  for  storing  im- 
ported goods.  They  are  sometimes  mentioned  in  in- 
scriptions. (Gruter,  Ixxv.  1 ; Orell.  45.)  The  Monte 
Testaccio  itself  is  an  artificial  hill  of  potsherds,  153  ft. 
high  according  to  Conti,  and  about  one-t  hird  of  a mile 
in  circumference.  Its  origin  is  enveloped  in  mystery. 
According  to  the  vulgar  legend  it  was  composed  of 
the  fragments  of  vessels  in  which  the  subject 
nations  brought  their  tribute.  A more  plausible 
opinion  was  that  this  was  the  quarter  of  the  pot- 
teries, and  that  the  hill  rose  from  the  pieces  spoiled 
in  the  process  of  manufacture;  but  this  notion  was 
refuted  by  the  discovery  of  a tomb,  during  the  ex- 
cavation of  some  caves  in  the  interior  to  serve  as 
wine-cellars.  {^Beschr.  iii.  p.  434.)  The  whole  dis- 
trict round  the  hill  is  strewed  to  a depth  of  1 5 or 
20  feet  with  the  same  sort  of  rubbish;  the  Porta 
Ostiensis,  built  by  Honorius,  stands  on  this  facti- 
tious soil,  which  is  thus  proved  to  have  existed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century;  but  its  origin 
will  never,  perhaps,  be  explained. 

The  last  object  we  need  mention  here  is  the 
Forum  Pistorium,  or  Bakers’  Market,  so  named 
apparently  not  because  they  made  or  sold  their 
goods  here,  but  because  this  was  the  place  in  which 
they  bought  their  corn.  We  may  remark  that  it 
was  just  opposite  this  point,  under  the  Janiculum, 
that  the  corn-mills  lay.  (Preller,  Regionen,  p.  205.) 

VIII.  The  Velabrum,  Forum  Boarium,  and 
Circus  Maximus. 

Between  the  Palatine,  the  Aventine,  and  the 
Tiber,  the  level  ground  was  occupied  by  two  dis- 
tricts called  the  Velabrum  and  the  Forum  Boarium, 
whilst  the  valley  between  the  two  hills  themselves 
was  the  site  of  the  Circus  Maximus.  It  will  be 
the  object  of  the  present  section  to  describe  these  dis- 
tricts and  the  monuments  which  they  contained.  They 
were  comprehended  in  the  11th  Region  of  Augustus, 
called  “ Circus  Maximus,”  of  which  the  Velabrum 
formed  the  boundary  on  the  N.,  where  it  joined  the 
8th  Region,  or  “ Forum  Romanura.” 

All  accounts  conspire  in  representing  the  Veea- 
BRUM  as  a marsh,  or  lake,  at  the  time  when  Rome 
was  founded,  whence  we  may  conclude  that  it  could 
not  have  been  built  upon  till  the  ground  had  been 
thoroughly  drained  by  the  construction  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima.  Thus  Tibullus  (ii.  5,  33)  ; — 

“ At  qua  Velabri  regio  patet,  ire  solebat 
Exiguus  pulsa  per  vada  linter  aqua.” 

(Cf.  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  43,  seq.  Miill. ; Prop.  v.  9.  5 ; 
Ov.  Fast.  vi.  399,  &c.)  Its  situation  between  the 
Vicus  Tuscug  and  Forum  Boarium  is  ascertained 
from  the  descriptions  of  the  route  taken  by  triumphal 
and  festal  processions.  (Liv.  xxvii.  37 ; Ov.  Z.  c.; 
Plut.  Rom.  V.  &c.)  Its  breadth,  that  is,  its  exten- 
sion between  the  Vicus  Tuscus  and  the  Forum 
Boarium,  cannot  be  accurately  determined,  but  seems 
not  to  have  been  very  great.  Its  termination  on 
the  S.  was  by  the  Arcus  Argentarius,  close  to  the 
modern  church  of  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  which 
marked  the  entrance  into  the  Forum  Boarium.  This 
site  of  the  Velabrum  is  also  proved  by  testimonies 
which  connect  it  with  the  Nova  Via,  the  Porta 
Romanula,  and  the  sepulchre  of  Acca  Larentia. 
(Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  § 24,  MUll.  ; cf.  Cic.  ad  Brut. 
15  ; Macrob.  S.  i.  10.)  It  is  uncertain  whether 
the  Sacellum  Volupiae,  which  also  lay  on  the 
Nova  Via,  should  be  assigned  to  the  Velabrum  or 
to  the  Palatine.  (Varr.  Ih.  v.  § 164;  JIacrob.  Ib.) 
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There  was  also  a Velabrum  Minus,  which  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  was  not  far  distant  from  the 
Velabrum  Majns.  Varro  says  that  there  was  in 
the  Velabrum  Minus  a lake  or  pond  formed  from 
a hot  spring  called  Lautolae,  near  the  temple  of 
Janus  Geminus  (/&.  § 156);  and  Paulus  Diaconus 
(p.  118)  describes  the  Latulae  as  being  “locus  extra 
urbem.”  Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  Janus 
Geminus  alluded  to  by  Varro,  must  have  been  the 
temple  near  the  Porta  Carmentalis ; but  both  the 
spring  and  the  lake  had  vanished  in  the  time  of 
Varro,  and  were  no  longer  anything  but  matters  of 
antiquity. 

The  Arcus  Argentarius  already  mentioned  as 
standing  near  the  church  of  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro  ap- 
pears, from  the  inscription,  to  have  been  erected  by 
the  Negotiantes  and  Argentarii  of  the  Foram  Boarium 
in^  honour  of  Septimius  Severus  and  his  family. 
(Gruter,  cclxv.  2;  Orell.  913.)  Properly  speaking, 
it  is  no  arch,  the  lintel  being  horizontal  instead  of 
vaulted.  It  is  covered  with  ill-executed  sculptures. 
Close  to  it  stands  the  large  square  building  called 
Janus  Quadrifrons,  vaulted  in  the  interior,  and 
having  a large  archway  in  each  front.  The  building 
had  an  upper  story,  which  is  said  to  have  been  used 
for  mercantile  purposes.  The  architecture  belongs 
to  a declining  period  of  art,  and  the  arch  seems  to 
have  been  constructed  with  fragments  of  other  build- 
ings, as  shown  by  the  inverted  bas-reliefs  on  some 
of  the  pieces.  {Beschr.  iii.  p.  339.)  The  Notitia 
closes  the  description  of  Eegio  xi.  by  mentioning  an 
“ Arcus  Constantini,”  which  cannot,  of  course,  refer 
to  the  triumphal  arch  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Palatine.  The  conjecture  of  Bunsen,  therefore 
(Beschr.  Anh.  iii.  p.  663),  does  not  seem  impro- 
bable, that  this  Janus  was  meant;  and  from  its  style 
of  architecture  it  might  very  well  belong  to  the  time 
of  Constantine. 

The  Forum  Boarium,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  celebrated  plaoes  in  Rome,  appears  to  have  ex- 
tended from  the  Velabram  as  far  as  the  ascent  to 
the  Aventine,  and  to  have  included  in  breadth  the 
whole  space  between  the  Palatine  and  Circus  Maximus 
on  the  E.  and  the  Tiber  on  the  W.  Thus  it  must  not 
be  conceived  as  a regular  forum  or  market  surrounded 
with  walls  or  porticoes,  but  as  a large  irregular  space 
determined  either  by  natural  boundaries  or  by  those  of 
other  districts.  Its  connection  with  the  river  on  the 
one  side  and  the  circus  on  the  other  is  attested  by  the 
following  lines  of  Ovid  (^Fast.  vi.  477)  : — 

“ Pontibus  et  Magno  juncta  est  celeberrima  Circo 
Area  quae  posito  de  bove  nomen  habet.” 

Its  name  has  been  variously  derived.  The  referring 
of  it  to  the  cattle  of  Hercules  is  a mere  poetical 
legend  (Prop.  v.  9.  17,  seq.);  and  the  derivation  of 
it  from  the  statue  of  a bronze  bull  captured  at 
Aegina  and  erected  in  this  place,  though  apparently 
more  plausible,  is  equally  destitute  of  foundation, 
since  the  name  is  incontestably  much  older  than 
the  Macedonian  War.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  5 ; Ov.  1.  c. ; 
Tac.  Ann.  xii.  24.)  It  seems,  therefore,  most  pro- 
bable, as  Varro  says  {L.L.  v.  § 146;  cf.  Paul. 
Diac.  p.  30),  that  it  derived  its  name  from  the  use 
to  which  it  was  put,  namely,  from  being  the  ancient 
cattle-market ; and  it  would  appear  from  the  in- 
scription on  the  Arcus  Argentarius  before  alluded 
to  that  this  traffic  still  subsisted  in  the  third  cen- 
tury. The  Forum  Boarium  was  rich  in  temples 
and  monuments  of  the  ancient  times.  Amongst  the 
most  famous  were  those  of  Hercules,  Fortuna,  and 
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Mater  Matuta;  but  unfortunately  the  positions  of 
them  are  not  very  precisely  indicated.  There  seems 
to  have  been  more  than  one  Temple  of  Hercules 
in  this  district,  since  the  notices  which  we  meet  with 
on  the  subject  cannot  possibly  be  all  referred  to  the 
same  temple.  The  most  ancient  and  important  one 
must  have  been  that  connected  with  the  Magna  Ara 
Herculis,  which  tradition  represented  as  having 
been  founded  by  Evander.  (“  Et  magna  ara  fa- 
numque,  quae  praesenti  Herculi  Areas  Evander  sacra- 
verat,”  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  41  ; cf.  Ih.  xii.  24;  Solin. 
i.  10.)  This  appears  to  have  been  the  Hercules 
styled  triumphalis,  whose  statue,  during  the  cele- 
bration of  triumphs,  was  clothed  in  the  costume  of  a 
triumphant  general ; since  a passage  in  Pliny  con- 
nects it  with  that  consecrated  by  Evander.  (“  Her- 
cules ab  Evandro  sacratus  ut  produnt,  in  Foro 
Boario,  qui  triumphalis  vocatur  atque  per  triumphos 
vestitur  habitu  triumphali,”  xxxiv.  16.)  It  was 
probably  this  temple  of  Hercules  into  which  it  was 
said  that  neither  dogs  nor  flies  could  find  admittance 
(Ib.  X.  41 ; Solin.  i.  10),  and  which  was  adorned  with 
a painting  by  Pacuvius  the  poet  (Plin.  xxxv.  7).  A 
Round  Temple  of  Hercules,  also  in  the  Forum 
Boarium,  seems  to  have  been  distinct  from  this,  since 
Livy  (x.23)  applies  apparently  the  epithet  “rotunda” 
to  it,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other. 
(“  Insignem  supplicationem  fecit  certamen  in  sacello 
Pudicitiae  Patriciae,  quae  in  Foro  Boario  est  ad 
aedem  rotundam  Herculis,  inter  matronas  ortum.”) 
Canina  (^Indicazione,  p.  338)  assumes  from  this 
passage  that  the  temple  to  which  it  refers  must 
have  been  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  contest 
alluded  to,  namely,  b.  c.  297  ; but  this,  though  a 
probable  inference,  is  by  no  means  an  absolutely 
necessary  one,  since  Livy  may  be  merely  indicating 
the  locality  as  it  existed  in  his  own  time.  The 
former  of  the.se  temples,  or  that  of  Hercules  Trium- 
phalis, seems  to  be  the  one  mentioned  by  Macrobius 
(Sat.  iii.  6)  under  the  name  of  Hercules  Victor ; 
and  it  appears  from  the  same  passage  that  there 
was  another  with  the  same  appellation,  though  pro- 
bably of  less  importance,  at  the  Porta  Trigemina. 
Besides  these  we  hear  of  a “ Hercules  Iiivictus  ” by 
the  Circus  Maximus  (Fast.  Amitern;  Prid.  Id. 
Aug.),  and  of  another  at  the  same  place  “ in  aede 
Pompeii  Magni”  (Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  57),  which 
seems  to  refer  to  some  Aedes  Herculis  built  or 
restored  by  Pompey,  though  we  hear  nothing  more 
of  any  such  temple.  Hence  there  would  appear 
to  have  been  three  or  four  temples  of  Hercules 
in  the  Forum  Boarium.  The  conjecture  of  Becker 
seems  not  improbable  that  the  remains  of  a round 
temple  now  existing  at  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del 
Sole,  commonly  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a 
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temple  of  Vesta,  may  have  been  that  of  Hercules, 
and  the  little  temple  near  it,  now  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  Egiziaca^  that  of  Pudicitia  Patricia.  (JIandh. 
p.  478,  seq.) 

This  question  is,  however,  in  some  degree  con- 
nected with  another  respecting  the  sites  of  the  Tem- 
ples OF  Fortuna  and  Mater  Matuta.  Canina 
identifies  the  remains  of  the  round  temple  at  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  del  Sole  with  the  temple  of 
Mater  Matuta  ; whilst  the  little  neighbouring  temple, 
now  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Egiziaca,  he  holds  to 
have  been  that  of  Fortuna  Virilis.  His  chief  rea- 
son for  maintaining  the  latter  opinion  is  the  following 
passage  of  Dionysius,  which  points,  he  thinks,  to  a 
temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  built  by  Servius  Tullius 
close  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  a position  which 
would  answer  to  that  of  S.  Maria  Egiziaca : koX 
vaovs  dvo  KaraaKevaadfievos  Tvxvs,  Thv  fiev  4v 
dyopa  TT)  Ka\ovfi4vT)  Boapt<f,  rbv  S’  Xrepov  4iri 
rais  7]'c6(Ti  roD  Ti6epios,  V ’AuSpeiai^  npoatjyS- 
pevacv,  &s  Kai  vvv  virh  twv  ’Pwfialcov  KaXeirai. 
(^Ant.  Rom.  iv.  27.)  It  should  be  premised  that 
Canina  does  not  hold  the  two  temples  in  question  to 
have  been  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  but  only  just  at 
its  borders.  (“  Corrispondevano  da  vicino  al  Foro 
Boario,”  Indicaz.  p.  338.)  The  temple  of  Fortuna 
Virilis  here  mentioned  by  Dionysius  was,  he  con- 
tends, a distinct  thing  from  the  temple  of  Fors 
Fortuna,  which  he  allows  lay  outside  of  the  city  on 
the  other  bank  of  the  Tiber  (p.  506).  Indeed  the 
distinction  between  them  is  shown  from  the  circum- 
stance that  their  festivals  were  celebrated  in  different 
months : that  of  Fortuna  Virilis  being  in  April, 
that  of  Fors  Fortuna  in  June.  (Comp.  Ov.  Fa^t. 
iv.  145,  seq.,  with  the  Fa^ti  Praenestini  in  April: 
“ Frequenter  mulieres  supplicant  . . . Fortunae  Virili 
humiliores.”  Also  comp.  Ov.  Fast,  vi  773,  seq.,  with 
\\\e  Fasti  Amiternini,  VIII.  Kal.  Jul.:  “ Forti  For- 
tunae  Transtiber.  ad  Milliar.  Prim,  et  Sext.”  ) 

Now  these  passages  very  clearly  show  the  distinc- 
tion between  Fortuna  Virilis  and  Fors  Fortuna;  and 
it  may  be  .shown  just  as  clearly  that  Dionysius 
confounded  them,  as  Plutarch  has  also  done.  (X)e 
Fo7't.  Rom.  5.)  Servius  Tullius,  as  Dionysius  says, 
built  a temple  of  Fortuna  in  the  Forum  Boarium ; 
but  this  Fortuna  was  not  distinguished  by  any  par- 
ticular epithet.  Dionysius  gives  her  none  in  the 
passage  cited ; nor  does  any  appear  in  passages  of 
other  authors  in  which  her  temple  is  mentioned. 
Thus  Livy:  “ De  manubiis  duos  fornices  in  foro 
Boario  ante  Fortunae  aedem  et  Matris  Matutae, 
unum  in  Maximo  Circo  fecit”  (xxxiii.  27).  So  also 
in  the  passages  in  which  he  describes  the  fire  in 
that  district  (xxiv.  47,  xxv.  7).  One  of  the  two 
temples  of  Fortuna  built  by  Servius  Tullius  was 
then  that  on  the  Forum  Boarium,  as  shown  in  the 
preceding  passages  from  Livy  and  from  Dionysius  : 
that  the  other  was  a temple  of  Fors  Fortuna  and 
not  of  Fortuna  Virilis  appears  from  Varro:  “Dies 
Fortis  Fortunae  appellatus  ab  Servio  Tullio  Rege, 
quod  is  fanum  Fortis  Fortunae  secundum  Tiberim 
extra  Urhem. Romam  dedicavit  Junio  mense"  (L.L. 
vi.  § 17,  Miill.)  Hence  it  is  plain  that  both  Diony- 
sius and  Plutarch  have  made  a mistake  which 
foreigners  were  likely  enough  to  fall  into.  Temples 
being  generally  named  in  the  genitive  case,  they 
have  taken  fortis  to  be  an  adjective  equivalent  to 
drbpfios  or  virilis  (v.  Bunsen,  Beschr.  iii.  Nachtr. 
p.  665;  Becker,  Handh.  p.  478,  note  998),  and 
•thus  confounded  two  different  temples.  But  as 
this  temple  of  Fors  Fortuna  was  “ extra  Urbem,”  it 
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could  not  have  been  the  same  as  that  with  which 
Canina  indentifies  it,  which,  as  Livy  expressly  says, 
was  “ intra  portam  Carmentalem  ” (xxv.  7).  The 
site  of  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis  cannot  be 
determined,  and  Bunsen  (?.  c.)  denies  that  there 
was  any  such  temple : but  it  seems  probable  from 
the  passage  of  Ovid  referred  to  above  that  there 
was  one,  or  at  all  events  an  altar ; and  Plutarch 
{Quaest.  Rom.  74)  mentions  a Tvxgs  “'A^^evos 
iip6u.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seem  to  have 
been  no  fewer  than  three  temples  of  Fors  Fortuna 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  First,  that  built 
by  Servius  Tullius,  described  by  Varro  as  “ extra 
Urbem  secundum  Tiberim.”  Second,  another  built 
close  to  that  of  Servius  by  the  consul  Sp.  Carvi- 
lius  Maximus  (b.  c.  293)  : “ De  reliquo  aere  aedem 
Fortis  Fortunae  de  manubiis  faciendam  locavit, 
prope  aedem  ejus  Deae  ab  rege  Ser.  Tullio  dedi- 
catam.”  (Liv.  x.  46.)  Third,  another  dedicated 
under  Tiberius  (a.  d.  16)  near  the  Tiber  in  the 
gardens  of  Caesar,  and  hence,  of  course,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river:  “ Aedis  Fortis  Fortunae, 
Tiberim  juxta,  in  hortis  quos  Caesar  dictator  po- 
pulo  Romano  legaverat.”  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  41.)  That 
the  Horti  Caesaris  were  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber  we  know  from  Horace  {S.  i.  9.  18)  and  Plu- 
tarch. (^Brut.  20.)  The  temple  built  by  Servius 
must  also  have  been  on  the  right  bank,  as  it  seems  to 
be  referred  to  in  the  following  passage  of  Donatus : 
“ Fors  Fortuna  est  cujus  diem  festum  colunt  qui 
sine  arte  aliqua  vivunt : hujus  aedes  trans  Tiberim 
est”  {ad  Terent.  Phorm.  v.  6.  1).  The  same  thing 
may  be  inferred  from  the  Fasti  Amitemini : “ Forti 
Fortunae  Transtiber.  ad  Milliar.  Prim,  et  Sextum” 
( VIII.  Kal.  Jul.').  The  temple  in  the  gardens  of 
Caesar  seems  here  to  be  alluded  to  as  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  mile  from  the  city,  whilst  that  of 
Servius,  and  the  neighbouring  one  erected  by  Car- 
vilius  appear  to  have  been  at  a distance  of  six  miles. 
But  this  need  not  excite  our  suspicion.  There  are 
other  instances  of  temples  lying  at  a considerable 
distance  from  Rome,  as  that  of  Fortuna  Muliebris  at 
the  fourth  milestone  on  the  Via  Latina.  (Fest. 
p.  542 ; cf.  Val  Max.  i.  8.  § 4,  v.  2.  § 1 ; Liv.  ii.  40, 
&c.)  It  would  appear,  too,  to  have  been  some  way 
down  the  river,  as  it  was  customary  to  repair  thither 
in  boats,  and  to  employ  the  time  of  the  voyage  in 
drinking  {Fast,  vi;  777)  : — 

“ Pars  pede,  pare  etiam  celeri  decurrite  cymba 
Nec  pudeat  potos  inde  redire  domum. 

Ferte  coronatae  juvenum  convivia  lintres 
Multaque  per  medias  vina  bibantur  aquas.” 

We  have  entered  at  more  length  into  this  subject 
than  its  importance  may  perhaps  seem  to  demand, 
because  the  elegant  remains  of  the  temple  now 
forming  the  Armenian  church  of  S.  Maria  Egiziaca 
cannot  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  evei-y  admii-er  of 
classical  antiquity  that  visits  Rome.  We  trust  we 
have  shown  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  the 
temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis,  as  assumed  by  Canina 
and  others.  The  assumption  that  the  neighbouring 
round  temple  was  that  of  Mater  Matuta  may  perhaps 
be  considered  as  disposed  of  at  the  same  time.  The 
only  grounds  for  that  assumption  seem  to  be  its 
vicinity  to  the  supposed  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis. 
Livy’s  description  (xxxiii.  27)  of  the  two  triumphal 
arches  erected  in  the  Forum  Boarium  before  the  two 
temples  appearing  to  indicate  that  they  lay  close 
together. 

With  regard  to  the  probability  of  this  little  church 
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having  been  the  temple  of  PuDicrriA  Patricia,  it 
might  be  objected  that  there  was  in  fact  no  such 
temple,  and  that  we  are  to  assume  onlj  a statue 
with  an  altar  (Sachse,  Gesch.  d.  S.  Rom.  i.  p.  365). 
Yet,  as  Becker  remarks  {Handb.  p.  480,  note  100), 
Livy  himself  (x.  23)  not  only  calls  it  a sacellum,  a 
name  often  applied  to  small  temples,  but  even  in 
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the  same  chapter  designates  it  as  a tmiplum  (“  Quum 
se  Virginia,  et  patriciam  et  pudicam  in  Patriciae 
Pudicitiae  templum  ingressam  vero  gloriaretur  ”) ; 
and  Propertius  (ii.  6.  25)  also  uses  the  same  ap- 
pellation with  regard  to  it.  On  the  other  hand 
some  have  fixed  on  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin  as  tlie 
site  of  this  temple,  but  with  little  appearance  of 
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probability.  Becker  seeks  in  the  church  just 
named  the  temple  of  Fortuna  built  by  Servius 
Tullius  in  toe  Forum  Boarium.  The  church  appears 
to  have  been  erected  on  the  remains  of  a considerable 
temple,  of  which  eight  columns  are  still  perceptible, 
built  into  the  walls.  This  opinion  may  be  as  pro- 
bable as  any  other  on  the  subject;  but  as  on  the  one 
hand,  from  our  utter  ignorance  of  the  site  of  the 
temple,  we  are  unable  to  refute  it,  so  on  the  other 
we  must  confess  that  Becker’s  long  and  laboured 
argument  on  the  subject  is  far  from  being  convincing 
{Handb.  p.  481,  seq.).  The  site  of  the  Tempi-e  of 
Mater  Matuta  is  equally  uncertain.  All  that  we 
know  about  it  is  that  it  was  founded  by  Servius 
Tullius,  and  restored  by  Cainillus  after  the  conquest 
of  Veii  (Liv.  v.  17),  and  that  it  lay  somewhere  on 
the  Foram  Boarium  (Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  471).  If  we 
were  inclined  to  conjecture,  w'e  should  place  both  it  and 
the  temple  of  Fortuna  near  the  northern  boundary 
of  that  forum;  as  Livy’s  description  of  the  ravages 
occasioned  by  the  fire  in  that  quarter  seems  to  indicate 
that  they  lay  at  no  great  distance  within  the  Porta 
Carmentalis  (xxiv.  47,  xxv.  7).  The  later  history 
of  both  these  temples  is  unknown. 

In  the  Forum  Boarium,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  was  also  the  place  called  Doliola, 
mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  this  article  as  re- 
garded with  religious  awe  on  account  of  some  sacred 
relics  having  been  buried  there,  either  during  the 
attack  of  the  Gauls,  or  at  a still  more  ancient  period. 
(Liv.  V.  40;  Van*.  L.L.  v.  § 157,  Miill.)  When 


the  Tiber  is  low,  the  mouth  of  the  Clcaca  Maxima 
may  be  seen  from  the  newly  erected  iron  bridge  con- 
necting the  Ponte  Rotto  with  the  left  bank.  The  place 
called  Ad  BustaGallica  where  it  is  said  that  the 
bodies  of  the  Gauls  were  burnt  who  died  during  or 
after  the  siege  of  the  Capitol,  has  also  been  assumed 
to  have  been  in  this  neighbourhood  because  it  is 
mentioned  by  Varro  (76.)  between  the  Aequimelium 
and  the  Doliola  (cf.  Liv.  v.  48,  xxii.  14).  But  such 
an  assumption  is  altogether  arbitrary,  as  Varro 
follows  no  topographical  order  in  naming  places. 
Lastly,  we  shall  mention  two  objects  named  in  the 
Notitia,  which  seem  to  have  stood  on  the  Forum 
Boarium.  These  are  the  Apollo  Coelispex,  and  the 
Hercules  Olivarius,  apparently  two  of  those  sta- 
tues which  Augustus  dedicated  in  the  different  Vici. 
Becker  {Handb.  p.  493)  places  them  in  the  Vela- 
brum,  and  thinks  that  the  epithet  of  Olivarius  was 
derived  from  the  oil-market,  which  was  established 
in  the  Velabrum  (Plant.  Capt.  iii.  1.  29),  but  it 
seems  more  probable  that  it  denoted  the  crown  of 
olive  worn  by  Hercules  as  Victor  (Preller,  Regionen, 
p.  194).  The  Forum  Boarium  was  especially  devoted 
to  the  worship  of  Hercules,  whence  it  seems  probable 
that  his  statue  stood  there;  besides  both  that  and 
the  Apollo  are  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  in  coming 
from  the  Porta  Trigemina,  before  the  Velabrum. 

Before  we  quit  the  Forum  Boarium  we  must 
advert  to  a barbarous  custom  of  which  it  appears  to 
have  been  the  scene  even  to  a late  period  of  Roman 
history.  Livy  relates  that  after  the  battle  of  Cannae 
a Gallic  man  and  woman  and  a Greek  man  and 
woman  were,  in  accordance  with  the  commands  ot 
the  Sibylline  books,  burled  alive  in  a stone  sepulchre 
constructed  in  the  middle  of  the  Forum  Boarium, 
and  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  this  bar- 
barous and  un-Roman  custom  had  been  practised 
(xxii.  57).  Dion  Cassius  adverts  to  the  same  in- 
stance in  the  time  of  Fabius  Maximus  Verrucosus 
(TV.  Vales.  12),  and  Pliny  mentions  another  which 
had  occurred  even  in  his  own  time  (“  Boario  vero  in 
foro  Graecum  Graecamque  defossos,  aut  aliarum 
gentium,  cum  quibus  turn  res  esset,  etiam  nostra 
ivetas  vidit,”  xxviii.  3;  cf.  Plut.  Q.  R.  83).  It 
may  also  be  remarked  that  the  first  exhibition 
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of  gladiatorial  combats  at  Rome  took  place  on  the 
Forum  Boarium,  at  the  funeral  of  the  father  of 
Marcus  and  Decimus  Brutus,  b.  c.  264.  (Val. 
Max.  ii,  4.  § 7.) 

The  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine, 
occupied  by  the  Circus  Maximus  was,  as  we  have 
had  occasion  to  mention  in  the  former  part  of  this 
article,  in  earlier  times  called  Vallis  Mukcia,  from 
an  altar  of  the  Dea  Murcia,  or  Venus,  which  stood 
there.  He  who  mounts  the  enormous  mass  of  ruins 
which  marks  the  site  of  the  imperial  palace  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  Palatine  hill  may  still  trace  the  extent 
and  configuration  of  the  circus,  the  area  of  which  is 
occupied  by  kitchen  gardens,  whilst  a gas  manufac- 
tory stands  on  the  site  of  the  carceres.  The  de- 
scription of  the  circus  itself  will  be  reserved  for  a 
separate  section  devoted  to  objects  of  the  same 
description,  and  we  shall  here  only  treat  of  the 
different  monuments  contained  in  it  as  a Region  or 
district.  The  whole  length  of  the  circus  was  3^ 
stadia,  or  nearly  half  a mile,  the  circular  end  being 
near  the  Septizonium,  and  the  carceres  or  starting 
place  nearly  under  the  church  of  S.  Anastasia,  where 
the  circus  adjoined  the  Forum  Boarium.  Its  prox- 
imity to  the  latter  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  Maxima  Ara  Herculis  before  alluded  to  is  some- 
times mentioned  as  being  at  the  entrance  of  the  Circus 
Maximus,  and  sometimes  as  on  the  Forum  Boarium 
(“  Ingens  ara  Herculis  pos  januas  Circi  Maximi,” 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  271 ; cf.  Dionys.  i.  40;  Ovid,  Fast. 
i.  581 ; Liv.  i.  7,  &c.)  The  large  Temple  of  Her- 
cules must  undoubtedly  have  been  close  to  this 
altar,  but  on  the  Forum  Boarium. 

The  Vallis  Murcia  contained  several  old  and 
famous  temples  and  altars,  some  of  which  were  in- 
cluded in  the  circus  itself.  Such  was  the  case 
with  the  altar  or  Sacellum  of  Murcla  herself 
(“  Intumus  Circus  ad  Murcim  vocatur  — ibi  sacellum 
etiam  nunc  Murteae  Veneris,”  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  § 154, 
Mull.) ; but  its  exact  site  cannot  be  determined. 
CoNsus  had  also  a subterranean  altar  in  the  circus, 
which  was  opened  during  the  games  and  closed  at 
other  times.  It  is  described  by  Tertullian  as  being 
“ ad  primas  metas,”  and  therefore  probably  at  a dis- 
tance of  about  one-third  of  the  whole  length  of  the 
circus  from  the  carceres,  and  near  the  middle  of  the  S. 
side  of  the  Palatine  hill.  (Tert.  de  Spect.5;  Y&vr.L.L. 
vi.  § 20,  Miill.;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  24;  Plut.  Rom.  14.) 
But  the  chief  temple  on  the  circus  was  the  Temple 
OF  THE  Sun,  to  which  deity  it  was  principally  con.se- 
crated  (“  Circus  Soli  principaliter  consecratur;  cujus 
aedes  medio  spatio  et  effigies  de  fastigio  aedis 
emicat,”  Tert.  Spect.  8).  Tacitus  mentions  the  same 
ancient  temple  as  being  “ apud  Circum  ” {Ann.  xv. 
74);  and  from  a comparison  of  these  passages  we 
may  conclude  that  it  stood  in  the  middle  of  one  of 
its  sides,  and  probably  under  the  Aventine.  The 
Notitia  and  Curiosum  mention  it  ambiguously  in  con- 
junction with  a Temple  of  Luna,  so  that  it  might 
possibly  be  inferred  that  both  deities  had  a common 
temple  (*‘  Tern  plum  Solis  et  Lunae,”  Reg.  xi.).  It 
seems,  however,  more  probable  that  there  were  two 
distinct  temples,  as  we  frequently  find  them  men- 
tioned separately  in  authors,  but  never  in  conjunction. 
It  is  perhaps  the  same  temple  of  Luna  which  we 
have  already  mentioned  on  the  Aventine,  in  which 
case  it  might  have  been  situated  on  the  declivity  of 
that  hill  facing  the  circus,  and  behind  the  temple 
of  Sol.  Luna,  like  Sol,  was  a Circensian  deity, 
both  performing  their  appointed  circuits  in  qua- 
drigae. (Joh.  Lydus,  de  Mens.  i.  12;  Tert.  Spect. 
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9 ; Cass.  Far.  iii.  51.)  The  situation  of  the  Temple 
OF  Mercury,  mentioned  next  to  the  two  preceding 
ones  in  the  Curiosum,  may  be  determined  with  more  I 

accuracy,  if  we  may  believe  an  account  recorded  by  i 

Nardini  {Rom.  Ant.  lib.  vii.  c.  3)  on  the  authority  * 

of  a certain  Francesco  Passeri,  respecting  the  dis-  . 

covery  of  the  remains  of  a small  temple  of  that  deity  1 

in  a vineyard  between  the  Circus  Maximus  and  the  | 

Aventine.  The  remains  were  those  of  a little  tetra- 
style  temple,  which  was  identified  as  that  of  Mercury 
from  an  altar  having  the  caduceus  and  petasus 
sculptured  on  it.  The  temple  is  represented  on  a 
medal  of  M.  Aurelius,  who  appears  to  have  restored 
it.  The  site  agrees  with  that  described  by  Ovid 
{Fast.  V.  669):—  I 

“ Templa  tibi  posuere  patres  spectantia  Circum 
Idibus:  ex  illo  est  haec  tibi  festa  dies.” 

A comparison  of  this  passage  with  Livy,  “ aedes 
Mercurii  dedicata  est  Idibus  Maiis”  (ii.  21),  shows 
that  the  same  ancient  sanctuary  is  alluded  to,  the 
dedication  of  which  caused  a dispute  between  the 
consuls,  B.  c.  495  {Ih.  c.  27).  We  next  find  men- 
tioned in  the  Notitia  an  Aedes  Matris  Deum,  and 
another  of  Jovis  Arboratoris,  for  which  we  should 
probably  read  “ Liberatoris.”  The  Magna  Mater 
was  one  of  the  Circensian  divinities.  Her  image 
was  exhibited  on  the  spina  (Tert.  Spect.  8),  and  it 
would  appear  that  she  had  also  a temple  in  the 
vicinity.  Of  a temple  of  Jupiter  Liberator  we  know 
nothing  further,  though  Jove  was  certainly  wor- 
shipped at  Rome  under  that  name  (Tac.  Ann.  xv. 

64,  xvi.  35),  and  games  celebrated  in  his  honour  in 
the  month  of  October.  {Calend.Vindob.ap.Vi:e\\ex, 

Reg.  p.  192.) 

Next  to  these  an  Aedes  Ditis  Patris  is  named 
in  the  Notitia,  but  does  not  appear  in  the  Curiosum. 

Some  writers  would  identify  Dispater  with  SuM- 
MANUS,  quasi  Summus  Manium(  v.  Gruter,  MXV.  7 ; i 
Mart.  Capell.  ii.  161);  but  there  was  a great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  respecting  this  old  Sabine  god, 
and  even  the  Romans  themselves  could  not  tell  pre- 
cisely who  he  was.  Thus  Ovid  {Fast.  vi.  725):— 

“ Reddita,  quisquis  is  est,  Summano  templa  feruntur 
Tunc  cum  Romanis,  Pyrrhe,  timendus  eras.” 

The  temple  to  him  here  alluded  to  was,  however, 
certainly  near  the  Circus  Maximus,  since  Pliny 
mentions  some  annual  sacrifices  of  dogs  as  made 
“ inter  aedem  Juventatis  et  Summani  ” (xix. 

4) ; and  that  the  Temple  of  J uventas  was  at 
the  Circus  Maximus  we  learn  from  Livy:  “ Juven- 
tatis aedem  in  Circo  Maximo  C.  Licinius  Lucullus 
triumvir  dedicavit”  (xxxvii.  36;  cf.  Calend.  Amert. 

XII.  Kal.  Jul. : “ Summano  ad  Circ.  Max.”).  The 
temple  of  Summanus,  therefore,  must  have  been 
dedicated  during  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  and  that  of 
Juventas  in  b.  c.  192. 

Close  to  the  W.  extremity  of  the  circus,  and 
towering  as  it  were  over  the  carceres,  from  its  being 
built  apparently  on  the  slope  of  the  Aventine  {irntp 
avras  idpvfifvos  ras  a<peaeis,  Dionys.  vi.  94),  stood  a 
famous  Temple  of  Ceres,  dedicated  also  to  Liber 
AND  Libera.  Thus  Tacitus,  relating  the  dedication 
of  the  temple  by  Tiberius,  it  having  been  restored  ) 
by  Augustus,  says : “ Libero,  Liberaeque  et  Cereri,  | 
juxta  Circum  Maximum,  quam  A.  Postumius  die-  i 
tator  voverat  (dedicavit)”  {Ann.  ii.  49).  It  is  men-  | 
tioned  by  other  writers  as  “ ad  Circum  Maximum”;  I 
whence  Canina’s  identification  of  it  with  the  church 
of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin  seems  improbable  {Indicaz. 
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p.  498),  since  that  building  is  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  circus,  and  certainly  does  not  stand  on 
higher  ground.  The  temple  of  Ceres  contained  some 
precious  works  of  art  (Plin.  xxxv.  10.  s.  36.  § 
99),  especially  a picture  of  Dionysus  by  Aristides, 
which  Strabo  mentions  that  he  saw  (viii.  p.  381), 
but  which  was  afterwards  destroyed  in  a fire  which 
consumed  the  temple. 

We  also  find  a Temple  of  Venus  mentioned  at 
the  circus,  founded  by  Q.  Fabius  G urges,  B.  c.  295, 
very  appropriately  out  of  the  money  raised  by  fines 
levied  on  certain  matrons  for  incontinence.  (Liv. 
X.  31.)  It  seems  to  have  been  at  some  distance 
from  the  Forum  Boarium,  since  the  censors  M. 
Livius  and  C.  Claudius  contracted  for  the  paving 
of  the  road  between  the  two  places.  (Id.  xxix.  37.) 
Yet  we,  have  no  means  of  defining  its  site  more 
accurately,  nor  can  we  even  tell  whether  it  may  not 
have  been  connected  with  the  altar  of  Venus  Murcia 
before  mentioned.  But  the  Temple  of  Flora, 
founded  by  the  aediles  L.  and  M.  Publicius,  the 
same  who  constructed  the  clivus  or  ascent  to  the 
Aventine  which  bore  their  name,  must  have  lain 
close  to  that  ascent,  and  consequently  also  to  the 
temple  of  Ceres  just  described  ; since  Tacitus,  after 
relating  the  re  dedication  of  the  latter  under  Tiberius, 
adds : “ eodemque  in  loco  aedem  Florae  (dedicavit), 
ab  Lucio  et  Marco  Publiciis  aedilibus  constitutam.” 
(^Ann.  ii.  49.)  The  Publicii  applied  part  of  the  same 
money  — raised  by  fines  — with  which  they  had 
constructed  the  clivus,  in  instituting  floral  games  in 
honour  of  the  divinity  which  they  had  here  con- 
secrated, as  we  learn  from  the  account  which  Ovid 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  goddess  herself  (^Fast. 
V.  283). 

These  are  all  the  temples  that  we  find  mentioned 
in  this  quarter;  but  before  we  leave  it  there  are  one 
or  two  points  which  deserve  to  be  noticed.  The  Cave 
OF  Cacus  was  reputed  to  have  been  near  the  Clivus 
Publicius.  Solinus  mentions  it  as  being  at  the 
Salinae,  near  the  Porta  Trigemina  (i.  8) ; a situa- 
tion which  agrees  with  the  description  in  Virgil  of 
the  meeting  of  Aeneas  and  Evander  at  the  Ara 
Maxima  of  Hercules,  from  which  spot  Evander 
points  out  the  cave  on  the  Aventine  (^Aen.  viii.  190, 
Bcq.):— 

“ Jam  prinuim  saxis  suspensara  hanc  adspice 
rupem,”  &c. 

Of  the  Duodecim  Portae  mentioned  in  the  No- 
titia  in  this  Region  we  have  already  spoken  [Part 
II.  p.  757]. 

IX.  The  Caelian  Hill. 

The  Caelius  presents  but  few  remains  of  ancient 
buildings,  and  as  the  notices  of  it  in  the  classics 
are  likewise  scanty  its  topography  is  consequently 
involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  According  to 
Livy  (i.  30)  Tullus  Hostilius  fixed  his  residence 
upon  it;  but  other  accounts  represent  him  as  re- 
siding on  the  Velia.  (Cic.  Rep.  ii.  31.)  We  find  a 
Sacellum  Dianae  mentioned  on  the  Caeliolus — an 
undefined  part  of  the  eastern  r\Age:(^deHar.Resp.  15); 
another  of  the  Dea  Carna  “ in  Caelio  monte”  (Ma- 
crob.  S.  i.  12);  and  a little  Temple  of  Minerva 
Capta  situated  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill : — 

“ Caelius  ex  alto  qua  Mons  descendit  in  aequum. 
Hie  ubi  non  plana  est,  sed  prope  plana  via  est, 
Par\'a  licet  videas  Captae  delubra  Mineivae.” 
(Ov.  Fast.  iii.  837,  seq.) 
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Hence  it  was  probably  the  same  ancient  sanctuarv> 
called  “ Minervium  ” in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Argives,  which  lay  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the 
Caehan  towards  the  Tabemola  (“  Circa  Minervium 
qua  e Caelio  monte  iter  in  Tabemola  est,”  Varr. 
L.  L.  V.  § 47),  and  probably  near  the  modern  street 
Via  della  Navicella. 

The  most  considerable  building  known  on  the 
Caelian  in  later  times  was  the  Temple  of  Divus 
Claudius,  begun  by  Agrippina,  destroyed  by  Nero, 
and  restored  by  Vespasian.  (Suet.  Vesp.  9;  Aur. 
Viet.  Caes.  9.)  The  determination  of  its  site  de- 
pends on  the  question  how  far  Nero  conducted  the 
Aqua  Claudia  along  the  Caelius,  since  we  learn  from 
Frontinus  that  the  arches  of  that  aqueduct  termi- 
nated at  the  temple  in  question.  (Front.  Aq.  20, 
76.)  These  Arcus  Neroniani  (also  called  Caeli- 
montani,  Gruter,  Inscr.  clxxxvii.  3)  extend  along 
the  ridge  of  the  narrow  hill,  supposed  to  be  the 
Caeliolus,  from  the  Porta  Maggiore  to  tlie  Santa 
Scala  opposite  the  Lateran,  where  they  are  inter- 
rupted by  the  piazza  and  buildings  belonging  to  that 
basilica.  They  recommence,  however,  on  the  other 
side  in  the  Via  di  S.  Stefano  Rotondo,  and  proceed 
with  a small  gap  as  far  as  that  church.  There 
are  further  traces  of  them  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
arch  of  Dolabella;  and  the  opinion  of  Canina  seems 
probable  enough,  that  they  terminated  near  the 
garden  of  the  convent  of  SS.  Giovanni  e Paolo, 
and  that  the  remains  of  a huge  substruction  at  this 
spot  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Claudius.  (Jndicaz. 
p.  73,  seq.)  Canina  is  further  of  opinion  that  the 
Aqua  Claudia  was  distributed  a little  beyond  this 
spot,  and  that  one  of  the  uses  to  which  it  was 
applied  by  Nero  was  to  replenish  his  lake,  which 
occupied  the  site  of  the  Flavian  amphitheatre. 
Others,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  the  aqueduct 
did  not  proceed  beyond  the  church  of  S.  Stefano 
Rotondo,  and  therefore  that  the  temple  of  Claudius 
stood  near  that  spot,  or  that  the  church  may  even 
have  been  built  on  its  foundations.  But  there  are 
no  sufficient  grounds  for  arriving  at  any  satisfactory 
conclusion  on  these  points,  and  altogether  the  view 
of  Canina  is  perhaps  the  more  probable  one. 

The  Arch  of  Doi^bella,  just  alluded  to,  ap- 
pears from  the  inscription  on  it  to  have  been  erected 
in  the  consulship  of  Dolabella  and  Silanus,  a.  d.  10. 
Its  destination  has  been  the  subject  of  various  con- 
jectures. Some  have  imagined  it  to  be  a restora- 
tion of  the  Porta  Caelimontana ; but  this  can  hardly 
be  the  case,  since,  if  the  Servian  walls  had  run  in 
this  direction,  half  of  the  Caelian  hill  would  have 
been  shut  out  of  the  city.  On  the  other  hand,  its 
appearance  excludes  the  notion  of  a triumphal  arch ; 
and  it  could  not  originally  have  formed  part  of  an 
aqueduct,  since  it  was  erected  previously  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Aqua  Claudia.  It  seems  most  pro- 
bable therefore  that  it  was  designed  as  an  entrance 
to  some  public  place  ; but  there  are  appearances 
that  Nero  subsequently  conducted  his  aqueduct 
over  it.  (Canina,  Indicaz.  p.  77.)  The  road  which 
led  up  to  it  from  the  Via  di  S.  Gregorio  seems  in 
ancient  times  to  have  been  called  Clivus  Scauri. 
It  is  mentioned  under  that  name  in  the  Epistles  of  S. 
Gregory  (\i\.  13),  and  the  Anonymus  Einsiedlensis 
calls  it  Clivus  Tauri,  which  is  probably  a scribe’s 
error. 

Next  to  the  temple  of  Claudius,  the  Notitia  men- 
tions a Macellum  Magnum,  probably  the  market 
recorded  by  Dion  Cassius  as  founded  by  Nero  (ttjv 
ayopau  twv  oipafv,  rb  puKeWov  wropaapivov,  Ka- 
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6i€pw(r€,  Ixi.  18).  Nardini,  who  is  followed  by 
Canina  (^Indicazione,  p.  83),  is  of  opinion  that  the 
church  of  S.  Stefano  Rotondo  was  part  of  the 
inacellnm,  perhaps  a slaughter-house  with  a dome, 
and  surrounded  with  porticoes. 
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The  Castra  Peregrina  recorded  in  the  Notitia 
are  not  mentioned  by  any  author  except  Ammianus 
Marcell inus,  who  relates  that  Chnodomar,  when 
conquered  by  Julian,  was  conducted  to  and  died  in 
this  camp  on  the  Caelian  (xvi.  12,  extr.)  The  name, 
however,  occurs  in  inscriptions,  and  sometimes  in 
connection  with  a temple  of  Jupiter  Redux,  as  in 
that  found  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  in  Domnica 
(Gruter,  xxii.  3;  Orell.  12.56).  These  inscriptions 
also  mention  a Princeps  Peregrinorum,  the  nature 
of  whose  office  we  are  unacquainted  with;  but  it 
seems  probable  that  he  was  the  commander  of  the 
foreign  troops  stationed  in  this  camp.  Near  the 
same  church  were  found  several  little  marble  ships, 
apparently  votive  offerings,  and  one  which  stood 
a long  while  before  it  gave  to  the  church  and  to  the 
suri  ounding  place  the  name  of  della  Navicella. 

An  IsiUM,  or  temple  of  Isis,  is  mentioned  by 
Treb.  Pollio  {XXX.  Tyran.2b)  on  the  Caelian,  but  it 
occurs  nowhere  else.  It  was  probably  one  of  the 
many  temples  erected  to  this  goddess  by  Caracalla 
(Lampr.  Carac.  9.)  The  spring  called  the  Aqua 
Mercurii  recorded  by  Ovid  near  the  Porta  Oapena 
{Fasti,  V.  673)  was  rediscovered  by  M.  Fea  in 
1828,  in  the  vigna  of  the  Padri  Camaldolesi  di 
S.  Gregorio.  On  the  Caelian  was  also  the  Campus 
Martialis  in  which  the  Equiria  were  held  in  March, 
in  case  the  Campus  Martius  was  overflowed  (Ovid, 
Fast.  V.  673;  Paul.  Diac.  p.  161).  Its  situation 
rests  chiefly  on  conjecture;  but  it  was  probably  near 
the  Lateran;  where  the  neighbouring  church  of 
S.  Gregorio,  now  S.  Maria  Imperatrice,  was  called 
in  the  middle  ages  “ in  Cainpo  Martio  ” (Canina, 
Ind.icazione,  p.  84.) 

In  the  Imperial  times  the  Caelian  was  the  resi- 
dence of  many  distinguished  Romans ; and  it  is  here 
that  Martial  places  the  “ limina  potentiorum  ” (xii. 
8).  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the 
House  of  Claudius  Centumalus  on  this  hill, 
which  was  of  such  an  extraordinary  height  that  the 
augurs  commanded  him  to  lower  it;  but  this  was  dur- 
ing the  Republic.  Under  the  Empire  we  may  mention 
the  House  of  Mamurra,  a Roman  knight  of  For- 
miae,  and  praefectus  fabrum  of  Caesar  in  his  Gallic 
wars,  the  splendour  of  which  is  described  by  Pliny 
(xxxvi.  7),  and  lampooned  by  Catullus  (xlii.  4). 
Here  also  was  the  House  of  Annius  Verus,  the 
grandfather  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  which  that  em- 
peror was  educated,  situated  near  the  house  of  the 
Laterani  (Jul.Capit.  M.Ant.  1 ) It  appears  to  have 
been  surrounded  with  gardens ; and  according  to  the 
Italian  writer  Vacca  {Memor.  18)  the  noble  eques- 
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trian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  which  now  adorns  the 
Capitol  was  discovered  in  a vineyard  near  the  Scala 
Santa.  On  the  same  hill  were  the  Aedes  Victi- 
LiANAE  where  Commodns  sought  refuge  from  the 
uneasy  thoughts  which  tormented  him  in  the 
palace,  but  where  he  could  not  escape  the  snares 
of  the  as.sassin  (Lampr.  Comm.  16;  Jul.  Capitol. 
Pert.  5).  But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  these 
residences  was  the  Palace  of  the  Laterani, 
characterised  by  Juvenal  (x.  18)  as  the  “ egregiae 
Lateranorum  aedes,”  the  residence  of  the  consul 
Plautius  Lateranus,  whose  participation  in  Piso’s 
conspiracy  against  Nero  cost  him  his  life  (Tac. 
Ann.  XV.  49,  60).  After  this  event  the  palacre 
of  the  Laterani  seems  to  have  been  confiscated,  and 
to  have  become  imperial  property,  since  we  find 
Septimius  Severus  presenting  it  to  his  friend  Late- 
ranus, probably  a descendant  of  the  family  to  wliicJi 
it  had  once  belonged  (Aur.  Viet.  Epit.  20).  Sub- 
sequently, however,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  tlie 
possession  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  who  erected 
upon  its  site  the  celebrated  basilica  which  still  bears 
the  name  of  the  Lateran,  and  presented  it  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome  (Niceph.  vii.  49).  The  identity  of 
the  spot  is  proved  by  several  inscriptions  found 
there,  as  well  as  by  the  discovery  of  chambers  and 
baths  in  making  the  fa9ade  of  the  modern  basilica. 
(Venuti,  Roma  Ant.  P.  i.  c.  8 ; Canina,  Indie,  p.  85). 
The  Domus  Philippi  mentioned  in  the  Notitia 
was  probably  the  private  house  of  the  emperor  of 
that  name.  Lastly,  we  may  mention  that  on  the 
Caelian  was  the  House  of  Symmachus,  the  ■ 
strenuous  defender  of  paganism  in  the  reign  of  Va- 
lentinian  (Symm.  Epist.  iii.  12,  88,  vii.  18,  19). 

There  are  a few  other  objects  on  the  Caelian 
mentioned  in  the  Notitia,  some  of  which,  however, 
hardly  admit  of  explanation.  Such  is  the  Atrium 
or  Antrum  Cyclopis,  respecting  which  we  cannot 
say  whether  it  was  a cavern,  or  an  area  surrounded 
with  porticoes.  Whatever  it  was  it  seems  to  have 
stood  on  the  S.  side  of  the  hill,  since  the  vicus  Ab 
Cyclopis  in  the  1st  Region,  or  Porta  Capena,  was  pro- 
bably named  after  it(Preller,i2e5'.p.l  19.)  TIibCaput 
Africae  of  the  Notitia,  which  likewise  appears  in 
several  inscriptions  (Orell.  2685,  2934,  2935),  is 
thought  to  have  been  a street  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Colosseum,  since  the  Anonymus  Einsiedlensis 
mentions  it  between  the  Meta  Sudans  and  the  church 
of  SS.  Quattro  Coronati-,  whence  it  is  held  to  have 
corresponded  with  the  modern  street  which  bears 
the  name  of  that  church  (Nibby,  3Iura  di  Roma, 
p.  173,  note  140:  Urlichs,  Rom.  Topogr.  p.  101). 
Becker  observes  {Handb.  p.  508),  that  the  name 
does  not  appear  in  any  earlier  writer,  and  connects 
it  with  some  building  founded  by  Septimius  Severus, 
in  order  to  strike  his  countrymen,  the  Africans,  who 
arrived  at  Rome  by  the  Via  Appia;  though,  as  Urlichs 
observes,  they  must  have  gone  rather  out  of  their 
way  “ to  be  imposed  upon.”  Varro  mentions  a Vicus 
Africus  on  the  Esquiline,  so  named  because  the 
African  hostages  in  the  Punic  War  were  said  to 
have  been  detained  there  (“  Exquilis  vicus  Africus, 
quod  ibi  obsides  ex  Africa  bello  Punico  dicuntur 
custoditi,”  L.  L.  v.  § 159).  Hence  it  is  very  pro- 
bable, as  Canina  remarks  {Indicaz.  p.  91),  that  the 
head,  or  beginning,  of  this  street  stood  at  the  spot 
indicated  by  the  Anonymus,  namely,  near  the 
Colosseum,  whence  it  ran  up  in  the  direction  of  the 
Esquiline,  although  Becker  {Handb.  p.  560)  denies 
that  the  Caput  Africae  had  any  connection  with  the 
Vicus  AfricUiS  The  Arbor  Sancta  is  inexplicable 
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Tlie  Ludus  Matutinus  kt  Galltcus  (or  Dacicus), 
the  SpouARiiiM,  Saniauium,  and  Armamenta- 
rium, were  evidently  {gladiatorial  schools  with  their 
appurtenances,  situated  apparently  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Caelian,  not  far  from  the  amphitheatre. 
Officers  attached  to  these  institutions  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  inscriptions.  The  Spoliarium  and  Ar- 
mamentarium speak  for  themselves.  The  Saniarium 
is  a word  that  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and  is 
thought  by  Preller  to  denote  a hospital  (a  sanie) 
where  the  wounded  gladiators  were  received.  For 
a further  account  of  these  institutions  see  Preller, 
Regionen,  pp.  120 — 122.  Lastly,  the  Mica  Aurea 
appears  from  an  epigram  of  Martial’s  to  have  been 
a banqueting  room  of  Domitian’s  (ii.  59):  — 

“ Mica  vocor ; quid  sim  cernis ; coenatio  parva. 

Ex  me  Caesareum  prospicis,  ecce,  tholum.” 

It  is  also  mentioned,  along  with  the  Meta  Sudans, 
as  built  by  Doinitian  in  the  Chronica  Regia  Colo- 
niensis,  in  Eccard’s  Corpus  Ilistoricum  (vol.  i. 
p.  745.) 

X.  The  District  to  the  S.  of  the  Caeijan. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Caelian  lies  a somewhat  hilly 
district,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Aventine,  and 
comprehending  the  1st  and  12th  Regions  of  Au- 
gustus, or  those  called  Porta  Capena  and  Piscina 
Publica.  The  latter  of  these  is  decidedly  the  least 
important  district  of  Rome,  but  the  former  presents 
several  objects  of  considerable  interest.  Of  the 
Porta  Capena  itself  we  have  already  treated.  In 
its  immediate  vicinity  stood  the  double  Temple  of 
Honos  and  Virtus,  vowed  by  Marcellus  in  his 
Gallic  wars,  but  not  erected  till  after  his  conquest  of 
Syracuse,  It  was  the  first  intention  of  Marcellus 
that  both  the  deities  should  be  under  the  same  roof; 
and,  indeed,  the  temple  seems  to  have  been  a mere 
restitution  of  an  ancient  one  dedicated  to  Honos  by 
Q.  Fabius  Verrucosus  many  years  before.  (Cic.  N.  D. 
ii.  23.)  But  when  Marcellus  was  about  to  dedicate 
it,  and  to  introduce  the  statue  of  another  deity 
within  the  sanctuary,  the  pontifices  interposed,  and 
forbade  him  to  do  so,  on  the  ground  that  the 
procuration  or  expiation  of  any  prodigy  occurring 
jn  a temple  so  constructed,  would  be  difficult  to 
perform.  (Liv.  xxvii.  25.)  Hence,  Marcellus  was 
constrained  to  add  another  temple  of  Virtus,  and  to 
erect  two  images  of  the  deities  “separatis  aedibus;” 
but  though  the  work  was  pressed  on  in  haste,  he 
did  not  live  to  dedicate  them.  (Liv.  1.  c.;  Val.  Max. 
i.  1.  § 8.)  Nevertheless,  we  frequently  find  the 
temple  mentioned  in  the  singular  number,  as  if  it 
liad  formed  only  one  building  (“  ad  aedem  Honoris 
atque  Virtutis,’’  Cic.  Fern  iv.  54;  cf.  Ascon.  ad  Cic. 
in  Pis.  1 9 ; also  the  Notitia  and  Curiosum.')  Hence, 
perhaps,  the  most  natural  conclusion  is  that  it  con- 
sisted of  two  cellae  under  the  same  roof,  like  the 
temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  a form  wdnch  agrees 
with  the  description  of  Symmachus : “ Majores 
nostri — aedes  Honori  ac  Virtuti  geinella  facie  junctim 
locarunt.”  (Apisf.  i.  21.)  The  temple  was  adorned 
with  the  spoils  of  Grecian  art  brought  by  Marcellus 
from  Syracuse;  an  instance  noted  and  condemned 
by  Livy  as  the  first  of  that  kind  of  spoliation, 
which  he  observes  was  subsequently  inflicted  upon 
the  Roman  temples  themselves,  and  especially  upon 
this  very  temple  of  Marcellus;  for,  in  Livy’s  time, 
few  of  those  ornaments  remained,  which  had  pre- 
viously rendered  it  an  object  of  attraction  to  all 
Strangers  who  visited  Rome  (xxv.  40,  cf.  xxxiv.  4). 
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They  probably  disappeared  during  the  Civil  Wars, 
in  wTiich  the  Roman  temples  seem  to  have  suffered 
both  from  neglect  and  spoliation ; for  in  the  time  of 
Cicero  the  Syracusan  spoils  still  existed  in  the 
temple  (in  Verr.  iv.  54).  It  appeal's  to  have  been 
burnt  in  the  fire  of  Nero,  since  it  is  mentioned  as 
having  been  restored  by  Vespasian.  (Plin.  xxxv. 
37.) 

According  to  Aurelius  Victor  ( Vir.  Til.  32)  the 
annual  procession  of  the  Roman  knights  to  the 
temple  of  Castor  started  from  this  temple  of  Honos 
and  Virtus,  whereas  Dionysius  (xi.  13)  names  the 
temple  of  Mars  as  the  starting-place.  Becker 
(Handh.  p.  311)  regards  the  discrepancy  betw-een 
these  accounts  as  tending  to  prove  the  correctness 
of  his  assumption  that  the  temples  must  have  lain 
close  together.  That  one  of  the  accounts  is  er- 
roneous is  a more  probable  conclusion,  and  it  is  a 
certain  one  that  it  is  fallacious  to  draw  any  topo- 
graphical deductions  from  such  very  shadowy  pre- 
mises. The  true  site  of  the  Temple  of  ]\Iars  has 
been  ascertained  as  satisfactorily  as  that  of  any  of 
the  monuments  w'hich  do  not  actually  speak  for 
themselves ; such,  we  mean,  as  the  Colosseum, 
Trajan’s  column,  the  Pantheon,  and  others  of  the 
like  description.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
temple  of  Mars,  instead  of  being  close  to  the  Porta 
Capena,  or  at  S.  Sisto,  as  Becker  places  it  (Ilandb. 
p.  513),  lay  on  the  Via  Appia,  at  the  distance  of 
about  IJ  miles  from  that  gate.  The  proofs  are 
overwhelming.  In  the  first  place  an  inscription, 
still  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  recording  the  level- 
ling of  the  Clivus  Martis,  was  found  in  the  Vigna 
Nari,  outside  of  the  Porta  Appia  (the  modern 
S.  Sehasiiano').  Secondly,  another  inscription,  in  the 
Palazzo  Barherini,  recorded  by  Fabretti  (Inscr. 
p.  724,  no.  443),  Marini  (Fratr.  Arv.  p.  8),  and 
others,  testifies  that  Salvia  Marcellina  gave  a piece 
of  ground  to  the  Collegium  of  Aesculapius  and 
Hygia  for  a small  temple,  close  to  the  temple  of 
Mars,  between  the  first  and  second  milestone  on  the 
Via  Appia,  on  the  left-hand  side  in  going  from  the 
city.  Thirdly,  both  the  Notitia  and  Curiosum 
place  the  Aedes  Martis  at  the  extremity  of  the  first 
Regio,  close  to  the  Flumen  Almonis.  The  Almo 
flows  outside  the  Porta  Appia,  near  the  Vigna 
Nari : — 

“ Est  locus  ante  urbem,  qua  primum  nascitur  Ingens 
Appia,  quaque  Italo  gemitus  Almone  Cybebe 
Ponit,  et  Idaeos  jam  non  reminiscitur  amnes.” 

(Stat.  Silv.  V.  1.  222.) 

A brook  now  flows  betw'eeii  the  Porta  S.  Sebas- 
tiano  and  the  church  of  JJomine  quo  vadis,  which, 
with  great  probability,  has  been  identified  with 
the  Almo.  (Cluver,  Ital.  Ant.  p.  718;  Westphal, 
Rom.  Campagna,  p.  17.)  Fourthly,  the  same  locality 
is  indicated  by  several  documents  of  the  middle  ages. 
Thus,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs : “ Tunc  B.  Ste- 
phanus  ductus  a militibus  foras  muros  Appiae  portae 
ad  T.  Martis  ” (Act  of  S.  Stephanus  and  S.  Julius). 

“ Diacones  duxerunt  in  clivum  Martis  ante  templum 
et  ibidem  decollatus  est  ” (Act  of  S.  Sixtus).  And 
the  Mirabilia  (in  Montfaucon,  Diar.  Ital.  p.  283)  : 

“ Haec  sunt  loca  quae  inveniuntur  in  passionibus 
sanctorum  foris  portam  Appiam,  ubi  beatus  Syxtus 
decollatus  fuit,  et  ubi  Dominus  apparuit  Petro, 
Domine  quo  vadis?  Ibi  templum  Martis,  intus 
portam,  arcus  Syllae.”  Now,  the  passages  in  the 
classics  which  relate  to  the  subject  do  not  run 
counter  to  these  indications,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
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tend  to  confirm  them.  Appian  (5.  C.  iii.  41) 
mentions  a temple  of  Mars  15  stadia  distant  from 
the  city,  which  would  answer  pretty  nearly  to  the 
distance  of  between  1 and  2 miles  given  in  the 
inscription  quoted.  Ovid  says  (^Fast.  vi.  191):  — 

“ Lux  eadem  Marti  festa  est ; quern  prospicit 
extra 

Appositum  tectae  Porta  Capena  viae.” 

The  word  prospicit  denotes  a long  view ; and  as 
the  temple  of  Mars  stood  on  a hill,  as  is  evident  from 
the  Clivus  Martis,  it  might  easily  be  visible  at  the 
distance  of  a mile  or  two.  The  words  of  Statius 
(“  qua  primum  nascitur,”  &c.)  must  be  corrupt, 
being  both  tautological  and  contrary  to  fact.  The 
paving  of  the  road  from  the  Porta  Capena  to  the 
temple  would  not  have  been  worth  twice  recording 
by  Livy,  had  it  lain  only  at  a distance  of  some 
300  yards  (x.  23,  xxxviii.  28).  The  only  way  in 
which  Becker  can  escape  from  the  legitimate  con- 
clusion is  by  assuming  two  temples  of  JIars  in  this 
quarter;  in  which  few,  we  suspect,  will  be  inclined 
to  follow  him,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  equi- 
valent to  a confession  of  defeat.  (Becker,  Handh. 
p.  511,  seq.;  Antw.  p.  63,  seq.;  Urlichs,  Rom.  To- 
pogr.  p.  105,  seq.;  Preller,  Regionen.,  p.  116,  seq.; 
Canina,  Indicazione,  p.  56,  seq.) 

Close  to  the  Porta  Capena  and  the  temple  of  Honos 
et  Virtus  lay  the  Valley  of  Egeria  with  the 
Lucus  and  Aedes  Camenarum,  the  traditionary 
spot  where  Numa  sought  inspiration  and  wisdom 
from  the  nymph  Egeria.  (Liv.  i.  21;  Plut.  Num. 
13.)  In  the  time  of  Juvenal,  whose  description  of 
the  spot  is  a locus  classicus  for  its  topography,  the 
grove  and  temple  had  been  profaned  and  let  out  to 
the  Jews : — 

“ Substitit  ad  veteres  arcus  madidamque  Cape- 
nam 

Hie  ubi  nocturnae  Numa  constituebat  amicae. 
Nunc  sacri  fontis  nemus  et  delubra  locantur 
Judaeis,  quorum  cophinas  foenumque  supellcx. 
Omnis  enim  populo  mercedem  pendere  jussa  est 
Arbor,  et  ejectis  mendicat  silva  Camenis. 

In  vallem  Egeriae  descendimus  et  speluncas 
Dissi miles  veris.  Quanto  praestantius  esset 
Numen  aquae,  viridi  si  margine  clauderet 
undas 

Hcrba,  nec  ingenuum  violarent  marmora  to- 
plium.”  (^Sat.  iii.  10,  seq.) 

It  IS  surprising  how  Becker  could  doubt  that 
there  was  an  Aedes  Camenarum  here,  since  it  is 
not  only  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  passage,  but 
also  expressly  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxiv.  10.)  The 
modern  Ciceroni  point  out  to  the  traveller  as  the 
valley  of  Egeria  a pretty  retired  spot  some  distance 
outside  of  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano,  in  the  valley  called 
La  Caffarella,  near  which  are  the  remains  of  a 
little  temple,  called  by  some  the  temple  of  Honos  et 
Virtus,  by  others  a temple  of  Bacchus,  with  a grove 
said  to  be  sacred  to  the  latter  deity.  But  though 
at  present  our  imagination  would  more  gladly  fix 
on  this  spot  as  the  scene  of  the  conferences  between 
Numa  and  his  nymph,  and  though  respectable  au- 
thorities are  not  wanting  in  favour  of  this  view 
(Venuti,  Descr.  di  Rom.  ii.  p.  18;  Guattani,  Rom. 
Descr.  ii.  p.  45),  yet  the  preceding  passages,  to 
which  may  be  added  Symmachus  (“  Sed  enim 
propter  eas  (aedes  Honoris  et  Virtutis)  Camenarum 
religio  sacro  fonti  advertitur,”  Epist,  i.  21)  and  the 
Notitia,  which  places  the  temple  of  tho  Came.'iae 
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close  to  that  of  Honour  and  Valour,  are  too  decisive 
to  allow  us  to  do  so;  and  we  must  therefore  assume 
the  valley  of  Egeria  to  have  been  that  near  the 
church  of  S.  Sisto,  opposite  to  the  baths  of  Caracalla. 
The  little  fountain  pointed  out  as  that  of  Egeria  in 
the  valley  CaffareUa,  is  perhaps  the  remains  of  a 
nymphaeum.  Here  was  probably  a sanctuary  of 
the  Almo,  which  waters  the  valley. 

Near  the  temple  of  Mars,  since  it  is  mentioned  in 
i\i%Notitia  in  conjunction  with  it,  lay  the  Temple  op 
Tempestas,  built  by  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  victor 
of  Aleria,  in  commemoration  of  the  escape  of  the  Ro- 
man fleet  from  shipwreck  off  the  island  of  Corsica, 
as  appears  from  the  inscription  on  his  tomb.  The 
temple  and  the  occasion  of  its  foundation  are  al- 
luded to  by  Ovid  (^Fasti,  vi.  1 93)  in  the  following 
lines : — 

“ Te  quoque,  Tempestas,  meritam  delubra  fate- 
mur. 

Cum  paene  est  Corsis  obruta  classis  aquis.” 

But  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  also  mentioned  at 
the  same  time  with  that  of  Mars,  we  know  nothing 
more.  Near  the  last  was  preserved  the  Lapis 
Manalis,  a large  cylindrical  stone  so  called  from 
manare,  “ to  flow,”  because  during  seasons  of  drought 
it  was  carried  in  procession  into  the  city,  for  the 
sake  of  procuring  rain.  (Paul.  Diac.  p.  128;  Varr. 
ap.  Non.  XV.  p.  375,  Gerl.) 

Close  to  the  Porta  Capena,  and  probably  outside 
of  it,  lay  one  of  the  three  Senacula  mentioned  by 
Festus  ; but  the  only  time  at  which  we  find  meet- 
ings of  the  senate  recorded  there  is  during  the  year 
following  the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  they  appear  to 
have  been  regularly  held  at  this  place.  (Liv.  xxiii. 
32.)  During  the  same  period  the  tribunal  of  the 
praetor  was  erected  at  the  Piscina  Publica.  This 
last  object,  which  seems  to  have  been  a swimming- 
place  for  the  people  in  the  Republican  times  (Festus, 
p.  213),  gave  name  to  the  12th  Regio,  which  adjoined 
the  1st,  or  that  of  Porta  Capena,  on  the  W.  (Amm. 
Marc.  xvii.  4;  cf.  Cic.  ad  Quint.  Fr.  iii.  7.)  The 
pond  had,  however,  vanished  in  the  time  of  Festus, 
and  its  exact  situation  cannot  be  determined.  There 
are  several  other  objects  in  this  district  in  the  like 
predicament,  such  as  the  Lacus  Promethei,  the 
Balneum  Torquati,  and  others  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia.  The  Thermae  Commodianae  and  Seven- 
anae  will  be  considered  under  the  section  which 
treats  of  the  thermae.  The  Mutatoeium  Caesaris, 
perhaps  a kind  of  imperial  villa  (Preller,  Reg. 
p.  115),  appears  to  have  been  situated  near  the 
modem  church  of  S.  Balbina.  (Montfaucon,  ap. 
Urlichs  Rom.  Topogr.  p.  112.)  The  three  Tri- 
umphal Arches  of  Trajan,  Verus,  and 
Drusus,  mentioned  by  ihQ  Notitia  in  the  1st  Regio, 
probably  spanned  the  Via  Appia  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  temple  of  Mars  and  the  Porta  Capena. 
The  arch  still  existing  jast  within  the  Porta  S. 
Sebastiano  is  generally  thought  to  be  that  of  Drusus, 
the  father  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  (“  Praeterea 
Senatus,  inter  alia  complura,  marmoreum  arcum  cum 
tropaeis  via  Appia  decrevit  (Druso),”  Suet.  Claud. 
1-) 

For  many  miles  the  tombs  of  distinguished  Ro- 
mans skirt  both  sides  of  the  Via  Appia;  and  these 
remains  are  perhaps  better  calculated  than  any 
other  object  to  impress  the  stranger  with  an  adequate 
idea  of  Rome’s  former  greatness.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  they  lie  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  present 
subject,  and  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves 
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with  mentioning  a few  which  were  contained  within 
the  actual  boundaries  of  the  city.  They  appear  to 
have  commenced  immediately  outside  the  Porta 
Capena  (“  An  tu  egressus  porta  Capena,  cum  Ca- 
latini,  Scipionum,  Serviliorum,  Metellorum  sepulcra 
vides,  miseros  putas  illos?”  Cic.  Tmc.  i.  7);  and 
hence  many  of  them  were  included  in  the  larger 
circuit  of  the  walls  of  Aurelian.  The  tomb  of 
Horatia,  slain  by  the  hand  of  her  victorious  brother, 
seems  to  have  been  situated  just  outside  the  gate. 
(Liv,  i.  2 6.)  Fortunately  the  most  interesting  of  those 
mentioned  by  Cicero  — the  Tomb  of  the  Scipios 
— is  still  in  existence.  It  was  discovered  in  1780  in 
the  Vigna  Sassi,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  Via 
Appia,  a little  beyond  the  spot  where  the  Via 
Latina  branches  off  from  it,  and  about  400  paces 
within  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano.  Its  entrance  is 
marked  by  a single  tall  cypress  tree.  In  Livy’s 
time  the  tomb  was  still  adorned  with  three  statues, 
said  to  be  those  of  Publius  and  Lucius  Scipio,  and 
of  the  poet  Ennius,  who  was  interred  in  the  sepulchre 
of  his  patrons.  (Hieron.  Chron.  p.  379,  Rone.)  It 
was  here  that  the  sarcophagus  of  L.  Scipio  Barbatus, 
consul  in  B.  c.  298,  now  preserved  in  the  Vatican, 
was  discovered,  together  with  several  monumental 
stones  with  inscriptions  relating  to  other  members 
of  the  family,  or  to  their  connections  and  freedmen. 
The  originals  were  carried  off  to  the  Vatican  and 
copies  inserted  in  their  stead.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  inscriptions  are  that  of  Scipio  Barbatus  ; of  i 
his  son  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of 
Corsica,  consul  in  b.  c.  259 ; of  Publius  Scipio,  son 
of  Africanus  Major,  whose  feeble  state  of  health  is 
alluded  to  by  Cicero  (^Cato  Maj.  11),  and  whose 
touching  epitaph  shows  that  he  died  young;  of  L. 
Cornelius  Scipio,  grandson  of  the  conqueror  of  Spain, 
gathered  to  his  fathers  at  the  early  age  of  20;  and 
of  another  of  the  same  name,  the  son  of  Asiaticus, 
who  died  aged  33,  whose  title  to  honour  is  summed 
up  in  the  laconic  words,  “ Pater  regem  Antiochirm 
suhegit.”  A complete  account  of  this  tomb  will  be 
found  in  Visconti  {Mon.  degli  Scijpioni,  Rom.  1785) 


and  in  the  Beschreibung  Poms  (vol.  iii.  p.  612, 
seq.),  where  the  various  epitaphs  are  given. 

Also  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  Via  Appia  in 
going  from  the  Porta  Capena  was  the  Mausoleum  of 
Septimius  Severus,  which  he  caused  to  be  erected 
for  himself  in  his  lifetime,  in  imitation  of  his  Septi- 
zonium,  but  probably  on  a reduced  scale.  (Spart. 
Geta,  7.)  In  the  same  neighbourhood  are  some  of 
those  Columbaria,  or  subterranean  chambers,  which 
formed  the  common  resting-places  for  the  ashes  of 
persons  of  a lower  condition.  One  of  these,  not  far 
from  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  is  said  to  contain  the 
remains  of  the  courtiers  and  domestics  of  the 
Caesars,  from  Julius  to  Nero.  Among  others  there 
is  an  inscription  to  M.  Valerius  Creticus,  with  a 
bust.  The  walls,  as  well  as  a large  pier  in  the  middle, 
are  hollowed  throughout  with  vaulted  recesses  like 
large  pigeon-holes,  — whence  the  name, — in  which 
are  contained  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  The  Mauso- 
leum OF  Caecilia  MetelTxA,  which  stands  on 
the  Via  Appia,  about  2 miles  outside  the  Porta  S. 
Sebastiano^  though  it  does  not  properly  belong  to 
our  subject,  demands,  from  the  magnificence  of  its 
construction,  as  well  as  from  Byron’s  well-known 
lines  {Childe  Harold,  canto  iv.),  a passing  word  of 
notice  here. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  district,  or  that  form- 
ing the  12th  Regio,  and  lying  to  the  W.  of  the 
Via  Appia,  does  not  present  many  monuments  of 
interest.  The  most  striking  one,  the  Thermae  An- 
toninianae,  or  baths  of  Caracalla,  will  be  spoken  of 
under  its  proper  head.  We  have  already  treated  of 
the  Bona  Dea  Subsaxanea  and  of  the  Isium.  Close 
to  the  baths  just  mentioned  Caracalla  built  the 
street  called  Nova  Via,  reckoned  one  of  the  hand- 
somest in  Rome.  (Spart.  Carac.  2 ; Aur.  Viet. 
Caes.  21.)  Respecting  the  Fortuna  Mammosa,  we 
know  nothing  more  than  that  the  Basis  Capitolina 
mentions  a street  of  the  same  name  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. In  the  later  period  of  the  Empire  this 
district  appears  to  have  contained  several  splendid 
palaces,  as  the  Septem  Domus  Parthorum,  the 
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Domus  Cilonis,  and  Domus  Cornificies.  The 
Domus  Parthorum  and  Cilonis  seem  to  have  been 
some  of  those  palaces  erected  by  Septimius  Severus, 
and  presented  to  his  friends.  (Aur.  Viet.  Epit.  20.) 
Cilon  is  probably  the  same  person  mentioned  by  Dion 
(Ixxvii.  4),  Spartian  (Carac.  3),  and  in  the  Digest 
(i.  12.  1,  and  15.  4.)  The  Parthi  seem  to  have  been 
Parthian  nobles,  whom  Severus  brought  with  him  to 
Rome,  and  of  whose  luxurious  habits  TertuHian  has 
drawn  a characteristic  picture.  (Z>e  Ilab.  Mul.  7.) 
The  Privata  Adriani  and  the  Domus  Cornifi- 
cies (Cornificiae)  mentioned  in  the  Notitia,  lay 
doubtless  close  together.  The  former  must  have  been 
the  private  residence  of  Hadrian,  where  M.  Antoninus 
dwelt  after  his  adoption  by  that  emperor.  (Jul. 
Capit.  M.  Anton.  5.)  M.  Antoninus  had  a younger 
sister  named  Anna  Cornificia,  to  whom  the  house 
bearing  her  name  doubtless  belonged.  (Jb.  c.  1 ; 
Preller,  Regionen,  p.  198.) 

XI.  The  Esquiuine  and  its  Neighbourhood. 

The  Esquiline  (^Esquiliae,  or  in  a more  ancient 
form  Exquiliae')  was  originally  covered  with  a thick 
wood,  of  which,  in  the  time  of  Varro,  the  only  re- 
mains were  a few  sacred  groves  of  inconsiderable 
extent,  the  rest  of  the  hill  having  been  cleared  and 
covered  with  buildings.  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  § 49, 
Miill.)  Yet  the  derivation  *of  the  name  of  the  hill 
from  aesculetuni  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  an- 
tiquity, and  is  a mere  conjecture  of  Muller’s  {ad 
loc.);  the  ancient  etymology  being  derived  either 
from  excubiae  regis,  because  Servius  Tullius  had 
fixed  his  abode  there,  or  from  excolere,  because  the 
hill  was  first  cleared  and  settled  by  that  king. 
(Varr.  1.  c.;  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  245.) 

We  have  already  described  the  Esquiline  as 
throwing  out  two  tongues  or  projections,  called 
respectively,  in  the  more  ancient  times  of  Rome, 
Ofpius  and  Cispius.  Their  relative  situation  is  in- 
dicated in  the  following  passage  of  Festus:  “ Op- 
pius  autem  appellatus  est,  ut  ait  Varro  rerum 
humanarum  L.  viii.,  ab  Opita  Oppio  Tusculano, 
qui  cum  praesidio  Tusculanorum  missus  ad  Romam 
tuendam,  dum  Tullus  Hostilins  Veios  oppugnaret, 
consede.'-at  in  Carinis  ct  ibi  castra  habuerat.  Simi- 


I liter  Cispium  a Laevio  Cispio  Anagnino,  qui  ejus- 
dem  rei  causa  earn  partem  Esquiliarum,  quae  jacet 
ad  vicum  Patricium  versus,  in  qua  regione  est  aedis 
Mefitis,  tuitus  est  ” (p.  348,  Miill.).  Hence  we 
learn  that  the  Cispius  was  that  projection  which 
adjoined  the  Vicus  Patricius,  and  must  conse- 
quently have  been  the  northern  one,  since  the  Vicus 
Patricius  is  known  to  have  corresponded  with  the 
modern  streets  called  Via  Urbanaand  Via  di  S.Pn- 
denziana^  which  traverse  the  valley  lying  between  the 
Viminal  and  the  Esquiline.  The  following  passage 
of  Paulus  Diaconus  shows  that  the  Vicus  Patricius 
must  have  lain  in  a valley:  “ Patricius  vicus  Romae 
dictus  eo,  quod  ibi  patricii  habitaverunt,  jubente 
Servio  Tullio,  ut,  si  quid  molirentur  adversus  ipsum, 
ex  locis  superioribus  opprimerentur  ” (p.  221, 
Mull.);  and  its  identity  with  the  modem  streets  just 
mentioned  appears  from  Anastasius  ( Vita  Pii  /.)  : 
“ Hie  ex  rogatu  beatae  Prassedis  dedicavit  ecclesiam 
thermas  Novati  in  vico  Patricii  in  honorem  sororis 
suae  sanctae  Potentianae”  (p.  14).  This  church  of 
S.  Pudenziana  still  exists  in  the  street  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  the  Anonymous  of 
Einsiedlen,  in  whose  time  most  of  the  streets  still 
bore  their  ancient  names,  as  being  “ in  vico  Pa- 
tricii.” That  the  Cispius  was  the  smaller  and  more 
northern  tongue  likewise  appears  from  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Argives  {ap.  Va^'r.  L.  L.  v.  § 50), 
which,  in  proceeding  northwards  from  the  Caelian, 
first  name  the  Oppius,  which  had  four  sacraria  or 
chapels,  and  then  the  Cispius,  which,  being  the 
smaller  hill,  had  only  two,  namely,  the  Lucus  Poe- 
telius  and  the  Aedes  Junonis  Lucinae. 

From  the  passage  of  Festus  just  quoted,  it  ap- 
pears that  part  of  Mons  Oppius  bore  the  name  of 
Carinae;  and  this  appellation  continued  to  exist 
when  the  names  Oppius  and  Cispius  had  fallen  out 
of  use  and  been  superseded  by  the  general  name  of 
Esquiliae.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  contested  points  of 
Roman  topography  whether  the  Carinae  formed 
part  of  the  hill.  The  Italians  still  cling  to  the  an- 
cient opinion  that  under  that  name  was  compre- 
hended the  low  ground  from  the  Forum  Transi- 
torium  to  the  Colosseum.  Becker  (^Handh.  p.  522 
seq.)  partly  adopted  this  view,  but  at  the  same  time 
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extended  the  district  so  as  to  embrace  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Oppius;  whilst  Urlichs,  on  the  con- 
trary, confined  the  Carinae  entirely  to  that  hill. 
(^Beschr.  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  119,  seq.)  That  the 
Italian  view  is,  at  all  events,  partly  erroneous, 
can  hardly  admit  of  a question.  Besides  the  pre- 
ceding passage  of  Festus,  which  clearly  identifies 
the  Carinae  as  part  of  the  Oppius,  there  are  other 
places  in  ancient  writers  wliich  show  that  a portion  at 
least  of  the  district  so  called  lay  on  a height.  Thus 
Dionysius,  speaking  of  the  Tigillum  Sororium,  says 
that  it  was  situated  in  the  lane  which  led  down 
from  the  Carinae  to  the  Vicus  Cyprius  (fan  5’ 
iv  TO?  arevwtrcp  rcf  <l>4povn  aird  Kapivrjs  koltw  tois 
€7rl  Tor  Kvrrptor  ^pxofierois  areroiirov,  iii.  22). 
Again  Varro  (L.  L.  v.  § 48),  in  describing  the 
Subura  or  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Oppius,  says  that 
it  lay  “ sub  muro  teneo  Carinarum ; ” obviously  in- 
dicating that  the  latter  place  was  on  a height. 
Becker,  indeed,  maintains  that  walls  of  earth  or 
aggeres  w^ere  used  in  fortification  only  where  the 
ground  was  level.  But  a wall  on  a height  was  cer- 
tainly the  usual  mode  of  fortification  in  ancient 
Italy;  and,  as  Mr.  Bunbury  justly  remarks  (Class. 
Mus.  vol.  V.  p.  222),  the  peculiar  appellation  of 
“ murus  terreus  ” clearly  distingtrishes  this  wall 
from  a common  agger.  Nor,  as  the  Subura  lay  be- 
hind the  gorge  between  the  Esquiline  and  Quirinal, 
is  it  easy  to  see  how  any  murus  terreus  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Carinae  could  have  been  so  situated  as 
to  overhang  the  Subura,  except  upon  the  hill.  The 
following  words  of  Varro  (1.  c.)  are  even  perhaps 
still  more  conclusive.  He  identifies  the  Subura 
with  the  Pagus  Succusanus,  — the  ancient  name  of 
Subura  being  Succusa,  by  an  interchange  of  h and  c, 
— and  holds  it  was  thus  named  “ quod  succurrit 
Carinis:”  where,  whatever  we  may  think  of  his 
etymology,  it  is  plain  that  he  regarded  the  Carinae 
as  a height.  It  may  be  added  that  the  western 
part  of  the  Oppius,  where  the  church  of  S.  Pietro 
in  Vincoli  now  stands,  bore  the  name  of  le  Carre 
as  late  as  the  16th  century.  (And.  Fulvius,  de 
Urb.  Ant.  p.  304;  cf.  Niebuhr,  Hist.  i.  p.  390,  seq.) 

It  cannot  therefore  be  doubted  that  the  Carinae 
occupied  the  extremity  of  the  Oppius;  but  how  far 
that  district  extended  eastwards  cannot  be  said.  It 
is  a more  difficult  question  to  determine  whether 
part  of  the  valley  lying  at  the  western  foot  of  the 
hill  also  bore  the  name  of  Carinae.  Its  solution 
is  connected  with  another  question  respecting  the 
site  of  the  Temple  of  Tellus.  We  know  that  this 
temple — which  was  a considerable  one,  since  assem- 
blies of  the  senate  were  sometimes  held  in  it  — lay 
in  the  Carinae,  and  that  it  was  built  on  the  site  of 
the  house  of  Sp.  Cassius,  which  was  confiscated 
and  pulled  down  when  that  demagogue  was  con- 
victed of  a design  to  make  himself  sovereign  of  Rome. 
(Liv.  ii.  41 ; Val.  Max.  vi.  3.  § 1 ; Plin.  xxxiv.  14.) 
That  event  took  place  b.  c.  485  ; but  the  temple 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  built  till  b.c.  269.  Its 
site  is  further  determined  by  notices  respecting  the 
house  of  Pompey,  which  subsequently  came  into  the 
possession  of  M.  Antony,  the  situation  of  which  is 
known  to  have  been  in  the  Carinae,  and  at  the  same 
time  close  to  the  temple  of  Tellus : “ Docuit  (Le- 
naeus)  in  Carinis,  ad  Telluris  aedem,  in  qua  regione 
Pompeiorum  domus  fuerat.’'  (Suet.  111.  Gramm.  15, 
cf.  Id.  Tib.  15;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  77;  Aur.  Viet.  Vir. 
III.  84 ; Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  38.)  And  Servius  says 
expressly,  though  in  some  respects  unintelligibly, 

“ Carinae  sunt  aedificia  facta  in  Carinarum  modum. 
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quae  erant  circa  tcmplum  Telluris  ” (ac?  .4 era  viii 
361). 

There  is  nothing  in  the  preceding  passages  to 
exclude  the  possibility  of  the  Templum  Telluris 
having  been  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  ; since  it  is 
not  neces.sary  to  assume  with  Urlichs  that  it  stood 
on  its  very  edge  (Rom.  Topogr.  p.  117)  ; in  which 
case,  as  there  was  an  area  attached  to  the  temple, 
its  back  front  must  have  been  turned  towards  the 
road  leading  up  to  it  from  the  valley,  and  the  area 
have  lain  before  it  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  — a dis- 
position which  does  not  appear  very  probable.  Yet 
there  are  some  other  circumstances  tending  to  the  in- 
ference that  the  temple  was  situated  in  the  valley. 
Dionysius  mentions  it  as  being,  not  in  the  Carinae, 
but  on  the  road  leading  to  the  Carinae  (kutu  rijr 
eVl  Kapiras  (pepovaar  viii.  79.)  A curious 

view,  taken  by  IJrlichs  (1.  c.)  of  the  construction  of 
eVl  in  this  passage  is  one  of  the  reasons  which  led 
him  to  place  the  temple  on  the  hill.  He  thinks  that 
it  must  necessarily  mean  “ up  to  : ” but  it  might 
just  as  well  be  said  that  it  means  “ down  to,”  in  a 
passage  quoted  a little  while  ago  from  the  same 
author  respecting  the  situation  of  the  Carinae  and 
the  Vicus  Cyprius.  In  both  cases  it  simply  means 
“ to.”  It  will  be  perceived  that  Dionysius  is  here  at 
variance  with  the  authorities  before  quoted  respecting 
the  site  of  the  temple.  If  the  appellation  of  Carinae 
extended  over  some  part  of  the  adjacent  valley  it  is 
possible  that  Dionysius,  as  a foreigner,  might  have 
been  unaware  of  that  fact,  and  have  attached  the 
name  only  to  the  more  striking  part  of  the  district 
which  lay  on  the  hill.  And  there  is  a passage  in 
Varro,  a very  obscure  one  indeed,  from  which  it 
might  be  inferred  that  part  of  the  Ceroliensis,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  valley  between 
the  Caelian,  the  Esquiline,  and  the  Velian  ridge, 
had  likewise  borne  the  name  of  Carinae  (“  Ceroliensis 
a Carinarum  junctu  dictus  Carinae,  postea  Cerolia, 
quod  hinc  oritur  caput  Sacrae  Viae,”  L.L.  v.  § 47). 
These  passages  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  tem- 
ple of  Tellus  lay  in  the  valley  between  S.  Maria  dd 
Monti  and  the  Tor  de'  Conti.;  where  indeed  we  find 
traces  of  the  name  ; since  the  churches  of  S.  Salva- 
tore and  of  S.  Pantaleone,  the  latter  of  which  still 
exists  near  the  Via  del  Colosseo,  bore  in  the  middle 
ages  the  epithet  of  “ in  Tellure.”  Passages  are  also 
adduced  from  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  to  show  that 
the  temple  of  Tellus  stood  opposite  to  that  of  Pallas 
in  the  Forum  Transitorium.  (“  Clementianus  prae- 
cepit  ei  caput  amputari  ante  templum  in  Tellure, 
corpusque  ejus  projici  ante  Palladis  aedem  in  locum 
supradictum,”  Act.  S.  Gordian.)  Hence  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  the  district  of  the  Carinae,  in 
which  the  temple  undoubtedly  stood,  may  have  ex- 
tended over  a considerable  part  of  the  valley ; but 
the  passages  relating  to  the  subject  are  far  from 
being  decisive  ; and  the  question  is  one  of  that  kind 
in  which  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides. 

Two  striking  legends  of  early  Roman  history  are 
connected  with  the  Esquiline  and  its  vicinity  ; that 
of  the  murder  of  Servius  Tullius  by  his  inhuman 
daughter,  and  that  of  the  Tigillum  Sororimn,  or 
typical  yoke,  by  passing  under  which  Horatius  ex- 
piated the  murder  of  his  sister.  We  have  before  re- 
lated that  Servius  Tullius  resided  on  the  Esquiline, 
and  that  he  was  the  first  to  clear  that  hill  and  make 
it  habitable.  It  was  on  his  return  to  his  residence 
on  it,  after  his  ejection  from  the  curia  by  his  son-in- 
law,  Tarquinius  Superbus,  that  he  was  murdered  by 
the  hirelings  of  that  usurper.  Livy’s  account  of  the 
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transaction  is  clear  and  graphic,  and  the  best  guide 
to  the  topography  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  aged 
monarch  had  reached  the  top  of  the  Vrcus  Cypeius 
(“  ad  summum  Cyprium  vicum  ”)  when  he  was 
overtaken  and  slain.  His  daughter  followed  in  her 
carriage,  and,  having  arrived  at  the  same  spot  where 
stood  a temple  of  Diana  a little  before  the  time  when 
Livy  wrote,  she  was  just  turning  to  the  right  in  order 
to  ascend  the  Clivus  Urbius,  which  led  to  the 
summit  of  the  Esquiline,  when  the  affrighted  driver 
reined  his  horses,  and  pointed  out  to  Tullia  the 
bleeding  corpse  of  her  murdered  father  ; but  the 
fiend-like  Tullia  bade  him  drive  on,  and  arrived  at 
home  bespattered  with  the  blood  of  her  parent. 
From  this  unnatural  deed  the  street  which  was  the 
scene  of  it  obtained  the  name  of  Vicus  Sceleratus 
(i.  48).  The  question  that  has  been  sometimes  raised 
whether  Tullia  was  returning  to  her  father’s  or  to 
her  husband’s  house,  does  not  seem  to  be  of  much 
importance.  Solinus,  indeed  (i.  25),  represents  Ser- 
vius  Tullius  as  residing  “supra  clivum  Urbium,” 
and  Tarquinius  Superbus,  also  on  the  Esquiline,  but, 
“ Supra  clivum  Pullium  ad  Fagutalem  lucum.”  The 
house  of  the  latter  therefore  must  have  been  upon 
the  Oppius,  on  which  the  Lucus  Fagutalis  was  situ- 
ated, and  most  probably  upon  the  southern  side  of  it; 
but  lie  may  not  have  resided  here  till  after  he  became 
king.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Tullia  is  represented 
as  turning  to  the  right  in  order  to  ascend  the  Clivus 
Urbius  to  the  royal  residence,  it  is  plain  that  the 
Vicus  Cyprius  must  have  lain  on  the  north  side  of 
one  of  the  tongues  of  the  Esquiline  ; and  as  we  are 
further  informed  by  Dionysius,  in  a passage  before 
quoted  (iii.  22),  that  there  was  a lane  which  led 
down  from  the  Carinae,  or  western  extremity  of  the 
Oppius,  to  the  Vicus  Cyprius,  the  conclusion  is 
forced  upon  us  that  the  palace  of  Servius  Tullius 
must  have  been  situated  upon  the  eastern  part  of 
the  northern  side  of  the  Oppius,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  Vicus  Cyprius  must  have  corresponded 
with  the  modern  Via  di  S.  Lucia  in  Selci.  The 
Summus  Cyprius  Vicus  was  evidently  towards  the 
head  of  the  valley,  the  lower  part  of  the  street  run- 
ning under  the  Carinae;  and  hence  the  Clivus 
TJi-bius  and  the  residence  of  Servius  may  be  placed 
somewhere  near  the  church  of  S.  Martino.  Before 
the  usurpation  of  Tarquin,  he  and  his  wife  may  have 
resided  near  his  father-in-law,  or  even  under  the 
same  roof;  or,  what  is  still  more  probable,  Tullia,  as 
Ovid  represents  her  (“  patrios  initura  Penates,”  Fast 
vi.  602),  was  proceeding  to  take  possession  of  her 
father’s  palace,  since  his  deposition  had  been  effected 
in  the  senate  before  his  murder.  Urlichs  (Adm. 
Topogr.  p.  119)  admits  that  the  Vicus  Cyprius 
answered  to  the  Via  di  S.  Lucia,  yet  holds  that 
Servius  resided  on  the  Cispius;  a view  utterly  ir- 
reconcilable with  the  fact  that  the  Clivus  Urbius 
and  palace  lay  on  the  right  of  that  street.  The 
passages  before  adduced  prove  the  direction  of  the 
Vicus  Cyprius  as  clearly  as  any  locality  in  Rome 
can  be  proved  which  depends  for  its  determination 
solely  on  notices  in  the  classics.  Yet  Becker  shuts 
his  eyes  to  this  satisfactory  evidence,  and  maintains 
that  the  Vicus  Cyprius  corresponded  with  the 
modern  Via  del  Colosseo  (^Antwort,^.  78);  although 
in  that  case  also  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
Tullia  to  have  ascended  the  Esquiline  by  turning  to 
the  right.  The  only  ground  he  assigns  for  this  in- 
comprehensible vievv  is  an  arbitrary  estimate  of  the 
distances  between  the  objects  mentioned  in  Regio  IV. 
of  the  Notilia,  founded  also  on  the  assumption  that 
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these  objects  are  enumerated  strictly  in  the  order  in 
which  they  actually  followed  one  another.  But  we 
have  already  shown  from  Becker  himself  that  this  is 
by  no  means  always  the  case,  and  it  is  evidently  not 
so  in  the  present  instance  ; since,  after  mentioning 
the  Tigillium  Sororium,  which  lay  in  or  near  the 
Subura,  the  order  of  the  catalogue  leaves  that  spot 
and  proceeds  onwards  to  the  Colosseum,  and  then 
again  at  the  end  of  the  list  reverts  to  the  Subura. 
The  chief  objection  to  placing  the  Vicus  Cyprius 
under  this  side  of  the  Oppius  is,  as  Mr.  Bunbury 
observes  (^Class.  Mus.  vol.  v.  p.  227),  that  it  would 
thus  seem  to  interfere  with  the  Subura.  But  this 
objection  is  not  urged  either  by  Becker  or  Urlichs; 
and  indeed  the  Subura,  like  the  Velabrum,  seems  to 
have  been  a district  rather  than  a street,  so  that  we 
may  conceive  the  Vicus  Cyprius  to  have  run  through 
it. 

The  position  of  the  Tigillum  Sororium  is  de- 
termined by  what  has  been  already  said ; namely,  in 
a narrow  street  leading  down  from  the  Carinae  to  the 
Vicus  Cyprius.  It  seems  to  have  been  a wooden 
beam  erected  across  the  street.  As  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  Notitia,  this  monument,  connected  with  one 
of  Rome’s  early  legends,  must  have  existed  down 
to  the  5th  century;  and  indeed  Livy  (i.  26)  informs 
us  that  it  was  constantly  repaired  at  the  public 
expense.  We  learn  from  Dionysius  (iii.  22)  and 
Festus  (p.  297,  Miill.)  that  on  each  side  of  it  stood 
an  altar;  one  to  Juno  Sororia,  the  other  to  Janus 
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Having  had  occasion  to  mention  the  Subura,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  describe  that  celebrated  locality 
before  proceeding  further  with  the  topography  of 
the  Esquiline.  We  have  already  seen  from  Varro 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  districts  in 
Rome;  and  its  importance  may  be  inferred  from  its 
having  given  name  to  the  1st  Servian  Region.  We 
have  also  alluded  to  a passage  in  the  same  author 
(L.  L.  V.  § 48,  Mull.)  which  shows  it  to  have  been 
originally  a distinct  village,  called  Succusa  or  Pagus 
Succusanus,  lying  under  the  Carinae.  Varro  adds, 
that  the  name  still  continued  to  be  written  with  a C 
instead  of  a B ; a statement  which  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  in  inscriptions  the  Tribus  Suburana 
is  always  denoted  by  the  abridged  form  trib.  svc. 
(Cf.  Festus,  s.  V.  Subura,  p.  309,  Miill. ; Quintil. 
Inst.  Or.  i.  7.  § 29;  Mommsen,  Die  Rom.  Trihus, 
p.  79,  seq.)  K piazza  or  place  under  the  church  of 
S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  still  bears  the  name  of  Subura  ; 
and  the  church  of  S.  Agata  over  the  Via  de'  Ser- 
penti,  which  skirts  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Quirinal 
hill,  bore  in  the  middle  ages  the  name  of  “ in 
Suburra  ” or  “ super  Suburra.”  Hence  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Subura  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
valley  formed  by  the  extremities  of  the  Quirinal, 
Viminal,  and  Esquiline,  and  must  consequently  have 
been,  not  a street  but,  a region  of  some  extent ; as 
indeed  we  find  it  called  by  Gregory  the  Great  in 
the  6th  century  (“  in  regione  urbis  ilia  quae  Subura 
dicitur,”  Dial.  iii.  c.  30).  But  that  it  extended  west- 
ward as  far  as  the  Forum  Transitorium,  a supposi- 
tion which  seems  to  rest  solely  on  the  order  of  the 
the  names  in  the  4th  Region  of  the  Notitia,  we  can 
hardly  conceive.  We  have  shown  that  the  district 
between  the  back  of  the  imperial  fora  and  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Esquiline  may  perhaps  have  formed 
part  of  the  Carinae;  but  it  can  hardly  have  beer 
called  both  Carinae  and  Subura.  The  latter  seems 
to  have  properly  begun  at  the  point  where  the  Qui- 
rinalis  approaches  the  extremity  of  the  Oppius;  and 
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this  seems  to  have  been  the  spot  called  by  Martial 
the  pmmae  fauces  of  the  Subura  (ii.  17): — 

“ Tonstrix  Suburae  faucibus  sedet  primis, 
Cruenta  pendent  qua  flagella  tortorum 
Argique  letum  multus  obsidet  sutor.” 

Juvenal  (v.  106)  represents  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
as  penetrating  to  the  middle  of  the  Subura,  and 
this  fact  was  established  by  excavations  made  in 
the  year  1743.  (Ficoroni,  Vestipia  di  .Roma,  ap. 
Bunbury,  Class.  Mus.  vol.  v.  p.  219.) 

From  its  situation  between  the  imperial  fora  and 
the  eastern  hills,  the  Subura  must  have  been  one  of 
the  most  frequented  thoroughfares  in  Rome ; and 
hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  many  allusions  to 
its  dirt  and  noise.  It  was  the  peculiar  aversion  of 
Juvenal,—  a man,  indeed,  of  many  aversions  (“  Ego 
vel  Prochytam  praepono  Suburae,”  Sat.  iii.  5);  a 
trait  in  his  friend’s  character  which  had  not  escaped 
the  notice  of  Martial  (xii.  18): — 

Dum  tu  forsitan  inquietus  erras 
Clamosa,  Juvenalis,  in  Subura.” 

The  epithet  clamosa  here  probably  refers  to  the 
cries  of  itinerant  chapmen : for  we  learn  from  other 
passages  in  Martial  that  the  Subura  was  the  chief 
place  in  which  he  used  to  market  (vii.  31,  x.  94, 
&c.;  cf.  Juv.  xi.  130,  seq.)  It  appears  also  to 
have  been  the  abode  of  prostitutes  (vi.  66;  comp. 
Hor.  Epod.  V.  58).  It  was  therefore  what  is  com- 
monly called  a low  neighbourhood;  though  some 
distinguished  families  seem  to  have  resided  in  it, 
even  Caesar  himself  in  his  early  life  (Suet.  Caes. 
46),  and  in  the  time  of  Martial,  L.  Arruntius  Stella 
(xii.  3.  9).  The  Suburanenses,  or  inhabitants  of  the 
Subura,  kept  up  to  a late  period  some  of  the  ancient 
customs  which  probably  belonged  to  them  when 
fliey  formed  a distinct  village;  especially  an  annual 
Contest  with  the  Sacravienses,  or  inhabitants  of  the 
Sacra  Via,  for  the  head  of  the  horse  sacrificed  to 
Mars  in  the  Campus  Martius  every  October.  If 
the  Suburanenses  gained  the  victory  they  fixed  the 
head  on  a tower  in  the  Subura  called  Turris 
JIamilia,  whilst  the  Sacravienses,  if  successful, 
fixed  it  on  the  Regia.  (Festus,  s.  v.  October  Equus, 
p.  178,  Miill.;  Paul.  Diac.  p.  131.) 

Throughout  the  time  of  the  Republic  the  Esquiline 
appears  to  have  been  by  no  means  a favourite  or 
fashionable  place  of  residence.  Part  of  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Campus  Esquilinus,  a place  used  as  a 
burying-ground,  principally  for  the  very  lowest  class 
of  persons,  such  as  paupers  and  slaves ; whose  bodies 
seem  to  have  been  frequently  cast  out  and  left  to  rot 
here  without  any  covering  of  earth.  But  under  the 
Empire,  and  especially  the  later  period  of  it,  many 
j)alaces  were  erected  on  the  Esquiline.  Maecenas 
was  the  first  to  improve  it,  by  converting  this  field  of 
death,  and  probably  also  part  of  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood,  — the  pauper  burial-ground  itself 
apjiears  to  have  been  only  1000  feet  long  by  300 
deep, — into  an  agreeable  park  or  garden.  Horace 
(5.  i.  8.  14)  mentions  the  laying  out  of  these  cele- 
brated Horti  Maecenatis: — 

“ Nunc  licet  Esquiliis  habitare  salubribus  atque 
Aggere  in  aprico  spatiari,  qua  modo  tristes 
Albis  informem  spectabant  ossibus  agrum.” 

It  appears  from  these  lines  that  the  Campus  Esqui- 
linus adjoined  the  agger  of  Servius  Tullius,  which, 
by  the  making  of  these  gardens,  was  converted  into 
a cheerful  promenade,  from  which  people  were  no 


longer  driven  by  the  disgusting  spectacle  of  mould- 
ering bones.  The  Campus  Esquilinus  being  a 
cemetery,  must  of  course  have  been  on  the  outside 
of  the  agger ^ since  it  was  not  lawful  to  bury  within 
the  pomoerium;  and  Varro  {L.L.  v.  § 25)  mentions 
it  as  “ ultra  Exquilias,”  by  which  he  must  mean  the 
Servian  Region  so  called,  which  was  bounded  by  the 
agger.  Its  situation  is  also  determined  by  a passage 
in  Strabo  (v.  p.  237),  where  the  Via  Labicana, 
which  issued  from  the  Esquiline  gate  at  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  agger,  is  said  to  leave  the 
campus  on  the  left.  It  appears  to  have  also  been 
the  place  of  execution  for  slaves  and  ignoble  crimi- 
nals (Suet.  Claud.  25;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  32,  xv.  60; 
Plant.  Mil.  ii.  4.  6,  ed.  Ritschl.).  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  authority  for  Becker’s  assumption 
that  the  whole  of  the  Esquiline  outside  of  the  Ser- 
vian walls  was  called  Campus  Esquilinus  {Handh. 
p.  554),  nor  that  after  the  laying  out  of  the  gardens 
of  Maecenas  the  ancient  place  of  execution  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Sessorium,  near  S.  Croce  in  Gerusa- 
lemme.  Part  of  the  campus  was  the  field  given,  as 
the  scholiast  on  Horace  says,  by  some  person  as  a 
burying-place.  The  Sessorium  mentioned  in  the 
Excerpla  Valesiana  de  Odoacre  (69)  was  a palace ; 
and  though  Theodoric  ordered  a traitor  to  be  be- 
headed there  it  can  hardly  have  been  the  ordinary 
place  of  execution  for  common  malefactors.  Besides 
the  Sessorium  mentioned  by  the  scholiasts  on  Horace 
{Epod.  V.  100,  Sat.  i.  8.  11)  was  close  to  the 
Esquiline  gate,  a full  mile  from  S.  Croce,  and  seems, 
therefore,  to  have  been  another  name  for  the  Campus 
Esquilinus,  if  the  scholiasts  are  right  in  calling  it 
Sessorium.  The  executions  recorded  in  the  passages 
before  quoted  from  Suetonius  and  Tacitus  took  place 
long  after  the  gardens  of  Maecenas  were  made;  yet 
when  Tacitus  uses  the  words  “ extra  Portam  Exqui- 
linam,”  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  means  just 
without  the  gate.  It  would  be  a wrong  conception 
of  the  Horti  Maecenatis  to  imagine  that  they  resem- 
bled a private  garden,  or  even  a gentleman’s  park. 
They  were  a common  place  of  recreation  for  the 
Roman  populace.  Thus  Juvenal  describes  the  agger 
as  the  usual  resort  of  fortune-tellers.  {S.  vi.  588.) 
We  see  from  the  description  of  Horace  that  not  even 
all  the  tombs  had  been  removed.  Canidia  comes 
there  to  perform  her  incantations  and  evoke  the 
manes  of  the  dead;  at  sight  of  which  infernal  riles 
the  moon  hides  herself  behind  the  sepulchres  (v. 
35):— 

“ lunamque  rubentem, 

Ne  foret  his  testis,  post,magna  latere  sepulcra.” 


Such  a place,  therefore,  might  still  have  been  used 
for  executions  ; though,  doubtless,  bodies  were  no 
longer  exposed  there,  as  they  had  formerly  been. 
These  “ magna  sepulcra  ” would  also  indicate  that 
some  even  of  the  better  classes  were  buried  here  ; 
and  the  same  thing  appears  from  Cicero.  {Phil.  ix. 

7.) 

The  Horti  i\Iaecenatis  probably  extended  within 
the  agger  towards  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  it  was  in 
this  part  that  the  House  of  Maecenas  seems  to 
have  been  situated.  Close  to  these  baths,  on  the 
NE.  side,  others,  built  by  Trajan,  existed  in  ancient 
times,  although  all  traces  of  them  have  now  vanished. 
They  have  sometimes  been  confounded  with  those  of 
Titus ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were 
distinct  and  separate  foundations.  Thus  the  Notitia 
mentions  in  the  3rd  Region  the  “ Thermae  Titianae 
et  Trajanae  and  their  distinction  is  also  shown 
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by  the  inscription  of  Ursns  Tcgatus ; thermis 

TRAIANI  THERMIS  AGRIPPAE  ET  TITI,  &C. 

(Gruter,  dcxxxvii.  1).  The  site  of  the  baths  of 
Trajan,  close  to  the  church  of  S.  Martino,  may  be 
determined  from  another  inscription  found  near  that 
church,  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul  III.,  which  records 
some  improvements  made  in  them  ; as  well  as  from 
a notice  by  Anastasius,  in  his  Life  of  Symmachus 
(p.  88,  Blanch.),  stating  that  the  church  alluded  to 
was  erected  “ juxta  Thermas  Trajanas.”  It  is  a very 
common  opinion  that  the  house  of  Maecenas  occupied 
part  of  the  site  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  and  this  opinion 
is  as  probable  as  any  other.  It  was  a very  lofty 
building.  Horace  describes  it  as  a “ molem  propin- 
quam  nubibus  arduis”  (^Od.  iii.  20.  10),  and  from  its 
situation  and  height  must  no  doubt  have  commanded 
a view  of  Tibur  and  its  neighbourhood  ; though  we 
do  not  draw  that  conclusion  from  the  immediately 
preceding  lines,  where  we  think  the  far  better  reading 
is,  “ Ut  semper  udum  Tibur,”  &c.,  the  semper  belong- 
ing to  “ udum,”  and  not  to  “ contemplere  ” (cf.  Tate’s 
Horace,  Prel  Diss.  p.  24).  We  have  before  related 
how  Nero  beheld  the  fire  of  Rome  from  the  house  of 
Maecenas.  Suetonius,  in  his  account  of  that  scene, 
calls  the  house  “ turris  Maecenatiana  ” (iVero,  38), 
by  which,  perhaps,  we  ai-e  not  to  understand  a tower, 
properly  so  called,  but  a lofty  superstructure  of  several 
stories  over  the  lower  part  of  the  house  (Becker, 
ChariJcles,  i.  p.  195).  Maecenas  bequeathed  his 
house  and  gardens  to  Augustus  ; and  Tiberius  lived 
there  after  his  return  from  Rhodes,  and  before  he 
succeeded  to  the  empire  (Suet.  Tib.  15).  The 
subsequent  history  of  the  house  is  unknown  ; but,  as 
w'e  have  said,  it  may  probably  have  been  included  in 
the  baths  of  Titus. 

Close  to  the  gardens  of  Maecenas  lay  the  Horti 
Lamiani  (Philo  Jud.  vol.  ii.  p.  597,  Mang.),  belong- 
ing perhaps,  to  the  Aelius  Lamia  celebrated  by  Horace 
(^Od.  i.  26,  &c.).  We  learn  from  Valerius  Maximus 
(iv.  4.  8)  that  the  ancient  family  of  the  Aelii  dwelt 
where  the  monument  of  Marius  afterwards  stood ; 
whence  it  seems  probable  that  the  Horti  Lamiani 
may  have  lain  to  the  E.  of  those  of  Maecenas,  to- 
wards the  church  of  S.  Bibiana.  It  was  here  that 
the  body  of  Caligula  was  first  hastily  buried,  which 
was  afterwards  burnt  and  reinterred  by  his  sisters 
(Suet.  Cal.  59). 

There  appear  to  have  been  several  more  gardens 
between  the  Porta  Esquilina  and  the  modern  Porta 
Maggiore ; as  the  Horti  Pallantiani,  founded  ap- 
parently by  Pallas,  the  powerful  freedman  of  Claudius 
(Tac.  A nn.  xi.  29 ; Suet.  Claud.  28 ; Plin.  Ep.  viii.  6) ; 
and  which,  from  several  passages  of  Frontinus  (^Aq. 
19,  seq.),  appear  to  have  been  situated  between 
P.  Maggioi'e,  the  Marian  monument,  and  the  church 
of  S.  Bibiana.  Frontinus  also  mentions  (^Aq.  68) 
certain  Horti  Epaphroditiani,  perhaps  belonging 
to  Epaphroditus,  the  libertus  of  Nero,  who  assisted  in 
putting  that  emperor  to  death  (Suet.  Wer.49,  l)om. 
14;  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  55);  as  well  as  some  Horti  Tor- 
quatiani  (c.  5),  apparently  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. The  Campus  Viminalis  sub  Aggere  of 
the  Notitia  was  probably  an  exercise  ground  for  the 
Praetorian  troops  on  the  outside  of  tlie  agger  near 
the  Porta  Viminalis.  Hence  the  eastern  ridge  of 
the  Viminal  and  Esquiline  beyond  the  Servian  walls 
must  have  been  very  open  and  airy. 

The  Esquiline  derives  more  interest  from  its  having 
been  the  residence  of  several  distinguished  poets  and 
authors  than  the  most  splendid  palaces  could  have 
conferred  upon  it.  Virgil  dwelt  upon  the  Esquiline, 
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close  to  the  gardens  of  his  patron  Maecenas.  Whether 
Horace. also  had  a house  there  cannot  be  said  ; but 
he  was  certainly  a frequent  guest  with  Maecenas ; 
he  loved  to  saunter  on  “ the  sunny  agger,”  and  he 
was  at  last  buried  close  to  the  tomb  of  his  munificent 
benefactor  at  the  extremity  of  the  hill.  (Suet.  V.  IJor. 
20.)  Propertius  himself  informs  us  that  his  abode 
w'as  on  the  Esquiline  (iii.  (iv.).  23.  23);  where  also 
dwelt  the  younger  Pliny,  apparently  in  the  house 
formerly  belonging  to  the  poet  Pedo  Albinovanus 
(Plin.  Ep.  iii.  21;  Mart.  x.  19).  Its  precise  situa- 
tion will  be  examined  a little  further  on,  when 
treating  of  the  Lacus  Orphei. 

The  Esquiline  and  its  neighbourhood  did  not 
contain  many  temples  of  note.  That  of  Tellus, 
already  mentioned,  was  the  most  important  one  ; 
the  rest  seem  for  the  most  part  to  have  been  more 
remarkable  for  antiquity  than  for  size  or  beauty. 
We  have  already  adverted  to  the  ancient  sacraria 
mentioned  here  by  Varro  (L.  L.  v.  49,  seq.);  as  the 
Lucus  AND  SaCELLUM  OF  JuPITER  FaGUTALIS,  Oil 
the  southern  side  of  the  Oppius;  the  Lucus  Esqui- 
EiNUS,  probably  near  the  Esquiline  gate;  a Lucus 
PoETELius;  a Lucus  Mefitis,  with  an  aedes,  lying 
near  the  Vicus  Patricius  (Festus,  s.v.  Septimontio, 
p.  351,  Miill.) ; and  a Lucus  of  Juno  Lucina, 
where,  according  to  Pliny  (xvi.  85),  a temple  was 
built  to  that  goddess,  b.  c.  374  ; although  it  would 
appear  from  Dionysius  (iv.  15)  that  there  must  have 
been  one  there  previously  in  the  time  of  Servius  Tul- 
lius. An  inscription  relating  to  this  temple  w^as 
found  in  1770,  in  digging  the  foundations  of  the 
monastery  delle  Paollotte,  in  the  road  which  sepa- 
rated the  Oppius  and  Cispius.  We  learn  from  Ovid 
(^Fast.  ii.  435)  that  the  grove  lay  beneath  the 
Esquiline ; but  as  it  appears  from  Varro  that  the 
temple  stood  on  the  Cispius,  whilst  the  stone  with 
the  inscription  in  question  was  found  on  the  side  of 
the  Oppius : it  is  probable  that  it  may  have  rolled 
down  from  the  monastery  of  the  Filippine  on  the 
opposite  height  (Nibby,  Roma  nelAnno  1838,  p.  670; 
Lrlichs,  Rom.  Top.  p.  120;  C&nma.,  Indie,  p.  151). 
The  Sacellum  Streniae,  where  the  Sacra  Via 
began,  probably  lay  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Carinae, 
near  the  Colosseum.  It  seems  not  improbable  that 
the  Lucus  Veneris  Libitinae  may  also  have  been 
situated  on  the  Esquiline,  on  account  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Campus  Esquilinus  ; but  there  are 
no  authorities  by  which  its  site  can  be  satisfactorily 
determined.  It  was  the  great  magazine  for  funereal 
paraphernalia  (cf.  Dionys.  iv.  15;  Festus,  s.v.Rustica 
Vinalia,  p.  265  ; Plut.  Q.  R.  23).  On  the  Esqui- 
line were  also  Altars  of  Mala  Fortuna  and  of 
Febris,  the  latter  close  to  the  Marian  monument 
(Cic.  N.  D.  iii.  25;  Plin.  ii.  5;  Val.  Max.  ii.  5.  § 6). 
We  may  likewise  mention  a Temple  of  Fortuna 
Respiciens  (Plut.  Fort.  R.  10),  of  Fortuna  Seia 
in  the  Vicus  Sandaliarius  t^Inscr.  ap.  Graev.  Thes.  iii. 
p.  288 ; Plin.  xxxvi.  46),  and  one  of  Diana  in  the 
Vicus  Patricius,  from  which  men  were  excludes  (Plut. 
Q.  R.  3).  The  Hercules  Victor  or  Hercules 
SuLLANus  of  the  Notitia  was  perhaps  only  a statue. 
We  shall  close  this  list  by  mentioning  a Temple  of 
Spes  Vetus,  near  the  Horti  Pallantiani,  several 
times  alluded  to  by  Frontinus;  of  Isis  Patricia, 
pi’obably  in  the  Vicus  Patricius ; and  of  Minerva 
Medica,  commonly  identified  with  the  ruins  of  a 
large  circular  building  in  a vineyard  near  the  Porta 
Maggiore.  This  building  bore,  in  the  middle  ages, 

Itlie  name  of  Le  Galuzze,  whence  Canina  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  the  place  where  the  emperor  Gallienus 
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was  accustomed  to  divert  himself  with  his  court. 
(Treb.  Pollio,  Gall.  Dvo,  c.  17.)  The  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva Medica  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  may  pro- 
bably have  stood  in  the  neighbourhood ; but  the 
Duilding  in  question  seems  too  large  to  be  identified 
with  it. 

Among  the  profane  monuments  of  this  district  we 
have  had  occasion  to  mention  once  or  twice  an  object 
ciilled  the  Tiiophiks  of  Marius.  Valerius  Maxi- 
mus relates  that  Marius  erected  two  tropaea  (vi.  9. 
§14);  and  that  these  must  have  been  on  the  Esqui- 
line  appears  from  a passage  of  the  same  author  (ii. 
.5.  § 6),  quoted  a little  while  ago  respecting  the  site 
of  the  altar  of  Febris.  A building  which  stands  at 
the  junction  of  the  Via  di  S.  Bihiana  and  Via  di 
P.  Maggiore  a little  way  outside  the  ancient  Porta 
Esquilina  bore  during  the  middle  ages  the  name  of 
Templum  Marii,  or  Cimbrum,  and  was  adorned  with 
those  sculptured  trophies  which  were  removed  in 
the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  to  the  balustrade  of  the 
Piazza  del  Campidoglio,  where  they  still  remain. 
(^(h'do  Rom.  an.  1143,  ap.  Mabill.  Mm.  Ital.  li.  p. 
141;  Poggio,  (Ze  Var.  Fort.  p.  8,  ed.  Par.  1723.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  building 
so  called  was  no  temple,  but  the  castellum  of  an 
aqueduct,  and  is  in  all  probability  the  object  men- 
tioned in  the  Notitia  as  the  Nympheum  Divi 
Alexandri.  It  must  have  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cij)al  castella  of  the  Aqua  Julia,  and  from  the  tro- 
phies which  stood  in  the  neighbourhood  having 
been  applied  to  its  adornment  it  was  mistaken 
in  a later  age  for  a temple  erected  by  l\Iarius. 
(Canina,  Indicaz.  p.  156,  seq.  ; Preller,  Regionen, 
p.  131.) 

Between  this  Nymphaeum  and  the  Porta  Esquihna 
stands  the  Arcus  Gallieni,  which  must  have 
spanned  the  ancient  Via  Praenestina.  It  is  a simple 
arch  of  travertine,  and  we  learn  from  the  inscription 
upon  it,  which  is  still  legible,  that  it  was  erected  by 
a certain  M.  Aurelius  Victor  in  honour  of  the  em- 
peror Gallienus  and  his  consort  Salonina.  Originally 
there  were  smaller  arches  on  each  side  of  it  QSpec. 
Rom.  Magn.  tab.  24),  but  at  present  only  the  middle 
one  remains. 

Close  to  this  arch  and  between  it  and  the  basilica 
of  5.  Maria  Maggiore.,  lay  the  Forum  Esquili- 
NUM  and  Macellum  Livianum.  This  position 
of  the  macellum  is  certain.  The  basilica  just  named 
was  built  “juxta  Macellum  Liviae.”  (Anastas. 
V.  Liberii  and  V.  Sist.  III.)  That  it  was  close  to 
the  arch  of  Gallienus  appeal’s  from  the  Ordo  Ro- 
manns.  (“  Intrans  sub  arcum  (Gallieni)  ubi  di- 
citur  Macellum  Lunanum  (Livianum)  progreditur 
ante  templum  Marii  quod  dicitur  Cimbrum,”  Ann. 
1143,  p.  141.)  And  the  church  of  S.  Vito  close 
to  the  arch  was  designated  as  “ in  Macello.”  (An. 
Fulvius,  Ant.  R.  ii.  c.  6.)  But  it  is  a more  diffi- 
cult question  to  determine  whether  the  Forum  Es- 
quilinum  and  Macellum  Livianum  were  distinct  ob- 
jects or  one  and  the  same.  We  know  that  the  Fo- 
rum Esquilinum  was  in  existence  in  b.  c.  88,  since 
it  is  mentioned  by  Appian  {B.  C.  i.  58)  as  the 
scene  of  the  struggle  between  ^Marius  and  Sulla. 
Hence  Nibby  (^Roma  nelV  Anno  1838,  tom.  ii.  p. 
25),  assuming  that  the  macellum  and  forum  were 
identical,  regarded  it  as  founded  by  M.  Livius  Sa- 
linator,  who  was  censor  with  Claudius  Nero,  B.  c. 
204.  But  this  view  is  unsupported  by  any  autho- 
rity, nor  is  it  probable  that  the  forum  had  two 
appellations;  whence  it  seems  most  likely  that  the 
macellum  was  quite  a distinct  but  adjoining  market 
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founded  by  Augustus,  and  named  after  his  consort 
Livia.  (Preller,  Regionen,  p.  131.) 

There  was  also  a Porticus  Liviae  somewhere 
on  the  Esquiline,  named  in  the  Notitia  in  the  3rd 
Kegion  after  the  baths  of  Titus.  It  was  a qua- 
drangular porticus  (irepla-Tqjoy),  built  by  Augustus, 
B.  c.  14,  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  Vedius  Pollio, 
which  he  had  inherited.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  23.)  As 
the  same  author  (Iv.  8)  calls  it  a Tcgeviafia,  we 
may  conclude  that  it  contained  the  Tempue  of 
Concord  mentioned  by  Ovid.  (Fast.  vi.  633.)  It 
is  alluded  to  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  236),  and  by  both 
the  Plinys.  (xiv.  3;  Ep.  i.  5;  cf.  Becker,  Handb. 
p.  542,  Antw.  p.  78.)  We  also  read  of  a Porticus 
Julia,  built  in  honour  of  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar 
(Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  27,  as  emended  by  Merkel  ad  Ov. 
Fast.  p.  cxli.),  but  its  situation  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. 

Near  the  church  of  S.  Croce  in  Germulemme, 
towards  the  side  of  the  Porta  Maggiore,  lie  the 
ruins  of  a large  building  already  alluded  to,  which 
in  the  middle  ages  bore  the  name  of  Sessorium. 
We  have  remarked  that  in  the  Excerpta  Valesiana 
at  the  end  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  it  is  called  a 
palace  (“  in  palatio,  quod  appellatur  Sessorium,” 
de  Odoac.  69).  It  is  identified  by  a passage  in 
Anastasius  stating  that  the  church  of  S.  Croce  was 
erected  there.  ( Vit.  Silvest.  p.  45,  Blanch.) 

Also  near  the  same  church,  but  on  the  other  side 
of  it,  and  built  into  the  wall  of  Aurelian,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a considerable  amphitheatre  which  are 
usually  identified  as  the  Amphitheatrum  Cas- 
TRENSE  of  the  Notitia.  Becker,  however  (Handb. 
p.  552,  seq.),  denies  this  identity,  his  chief  objec- 
tion being  the  great  space  which  the  5th  Regio 
must  have  occupied  if  this  building  is  included  in 
it,  and  holds  that  the  true  Amphitheatrum  Cas- 
trense  must  have  been  near  the  Castra  Praetoria 
There  are,  however,  no  traces  of  the  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre  in  that  direction,  and  Becker  acknow- 
ledges (Handb.  p.  558)  that  he  is  unable  to  give 
any  name  to  that  by  S.  Croce.  But  there  could  not 
have  been  many  structures  of  this  desciiption  in 
Rome,  and  on  the  whole  it  seems  most  reasonable  to 
conclude  with  Preller  (Regionen,  p.  132)  that  the 
one  in  question  was  the  Castrense;  especially  as  we 
know  from  Procopius  (B.  G.  i.  22,  seq.)  that  there 
was  a vivarium,  or  place  for  keeping  wild  beasts 
used  in  the  sports  of  the  amphitheatre,  close  to  the 
Porta  Praenestina. 

In  the  valley  under  this  amphitheatre  were  the 
Gardens  and  Circus  of  Elagabalus  (Lampr. 
Heliog.  14,  23),  where  the  obelisk  w’as  found  which 
now  stands  on  the  promenade  on  the  Pincian  (Li- 
gorio,  Sui  Cerchi,  p.  3 ; Canina,  Indie,  p.  178). 
Just  outside  the  Porta  Maggiore  is  the  curious 
Monument  of  Eurysaces  the  baker,  which  has 
been  spoken  of  above,  p.  760. 

The  remaining  monuments  in  the  district  under 
consideration  are  few  and  unimportant.  The  Apollo 
Sandataarius  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  in  the  4th 
Region  was  one  of  those  statues  which  Augustus 
erected  in  the  different  Vici.  (Suet.  Aug.  57.) 
We  have  said  that  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Seia  stood 
in  the  Vicus  Sandaliarius ; and  as  this  temple  was 
included  in  the  domain  of  the  golden  house  of  Nero 
(Plin.  xxxvi.  46)  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  in 
or  near  the  Carinae.  (Becker,  Handb.  p.  561.) 
The  Colosseum  will  be  described  in  a separate 
section.  The  3rd  Region,  in  w’hich  it  was  situated, 
must  doubtless  have  contained  a splendid  Temple  of 
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Ists  AND  Serapis,  from  which  tlie  Region  derived 
its  name,  but  the  history  of  the  temple  is  unknown. 
I’he  same  remark  applies  to  the  Moneta  men- 
tioned in  this  Region,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  imperial  mint.  (Preller,  Reg.  p.  124.)  It  is 
mentioned  in  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Trajan. 
(Marini,  Atti,  ^c.  p.  488.)  The  Summum  Cho- 
KAGiUM  is  inexplicable.  The  Lacus  Pastorum 
or  Pastoris  was  a fountain  near  the  Colosseum, 
as  appears  from  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (in  Euse- 
bio). The  Domus  Brutti  Praesentis  probably 
lay  on  the  Esquiline.  Marcus  Aurelius  affianced 
Commodus  with  the  daughter  of  a Bruttus  Praesens. 
(Capitol.  M.  Anton.  Ph.  c.  27.)  A Porticus  Clau- 
dia stood  at  the  extremity  of  Nero’s  golden  house, 
not  far  from  the  colossus  of  that  emperor: — 

“ Claudia  diffusas  ubi  porticus  explicat  umbras 
Ultima  pars  aulae  deficientis  erat.” 

(Mart,  de  Spec.  2.) 

It  is  mentioned  by  the  Anonymus  Einsiedlensis  and 
in  the  Mirahilia  under  the  name  of  “ Palatium 
Claudii,”  between  the  Colosseum  and  S.  Pietro  in 
Vincoli.  The  Ludus  Magnus  was  a gladiatorial 
school  apparently  near  the  Via  di  S.  Giovanni. 
(Canina,  Indie,  p.  108.)  The  Schola  Quaestorum 
ET  Caplatorum  or  Capulatokum  seems  to  have 
been  an  office  for  the  scribes  or  clerks  of  the  quaes- 
tors, as  the  Schola  Xantha  on  the  Capitoline  was  for 
those  of  the  curule  aediles.  The  Capulatores  were 
those  officers  who  had  charge  of  the  capides  or  capu- 
lae,  that  is,  the  bowls  with  handles  used  in  sacrifices 
(Varr.  L.L.  v.  § 121);  but  where  this  schola  may 
have  been  cannot  be  said.  The  Castra  Misena- 
TiUM  were  the  city  station  for  what  we  may  call  the 
marines,  or  soldiers  attached  to  the  fleet  and  naval 
station  at  Misenum,  established  by  Augustus.  (Tac. 
Ann.  iv.  5;  Suet.  Aug.  49.)  This  camp  appears 
to  have  been  situated  near  the  church  of  S.  Vito  and 
Via  Merulana,  where  also  there  was  an  aedicula  of 
Neptune.  (Canina,  Tndicaz,  p.  110.)  The  Balneum 
Daphnidis,  perhaps  alluded  to  by  Martial  (iii.  5.  6), 
was  probably  near  the  Subura  and  Carinae.  Lastly 
tlie  Lacus  Orphei,  or  fountain  of  Orpheus,  seems  to 
liave  lain  near  the  church  of  S.  Lucia,  which  bore 
the  epithet  in  Orfeo,  or,  as  the  Anonymous  calls  it, 
in  Orthea.  It  is  described  in  the  lines  of  Martial, 
in  which  he  desires  Thalia  to  carry  his  book  to 
Pliny  (x.  19.  4,  sei].): — 

“ I,  perfer,  brevis  est  labor  peractae 
Ahum  vincere  tramitem  Suburae. 

Illic  Orphea  protenus  videbis 
Udi  vertice  lubricum  theatri, 

Mirantesque  feras  avemque  regis 
Raptum  quae  Phryga  pertulit  Tonanti. 

Illic  parva  tui  domus  Pedonis 
Caelata  est  aquilae  minore  penna.” 

From  this  description  it  would  appear  that  the 
fountain  was  in  a circular  basin — for  such  seems  to 
be  the  meaning  of  “ udum  theatrum,”  because  a 
statue  of  Orpheus  playing  on  the  lyre  stood  high  in 
the  midst  of  the  basin,  wet  and  shining  with  spray, 
and  surrounded  by  the  fascinated  beasts  as  an 
audience.  (Becker,  Handh.  p.  559,  note.)  The 
situation  of  the  fountain  near  the  church  mentioned 
is  very  clearly  indicated  in  these  lines.  As  Martial 
lived  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Quirinal  the 
way  from  his  house  to  that  spot  would  of  course  lie 
tlirough  the  Subura.  At  the  top  of  the  street  lead- 
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ing  through  it,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  must  have 
been  the  Vicus  Cyprius,  a short  but  steep  ascent 
brought  the  pedestrian  to  the  top  of  the  Esquiline, 
where  the  first  object  that  met  his  eyes  was  the 
fountain  in  question.  The  locality  is  identified  by 
another  poem  of  Martial’s  addressed  to  Paulus,  who 
also  lived  on  the  Esquiline  (v  22.  4 ) : — 

“ Alta  Suburani  vincenda  est  sernita  clivi 
Et  nunquam  sicco  sordida  saxa  gradu;” 

where  we  must  not  take  Clivus  Suburanus  to  be 
the  name  of  a road,  like  Clivus  Capitolinus,  Publi- 
cius,  &c.,  but  merely  a synonymous  appellative  with 
what  Martial  calls  “ altus  trames  ” in  the  other 
poem.  It  may  be  further  observed  that  this  situa- 
tion of  the  fountain  agrees  with  the  order  of  the 
Notitia,  where  it  is  named  immediately  before  the 
Macellum  Livianum.  Close  to  it  lay  the  small 
house  formerly  inhabited  by  Pedo  Albinovanus,  and 
in  Martial’s  time  the  residence  of  his  friend  the 
younger  Pliny. 

XII  The  Colles,  or  the  Viminal,  Quirinal, 
and  Pincian  Hills. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  three  north- 
ernmost hills  of  Rome  were  called  Colies,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  others,  which  were  called  Montes. 
Only  two  of  the  former,  the  Viminal  and  Quirinal, 
were  enclosed  within  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius, 
and  considered  as  properly  belonging  to  the  city; 
but  part  of  the  Pincian  was  included  within  the 
walls  of  Aurelian. 

The  CoLLis  ViMiNALis,  the  smallest  of  the 
three  hills,  is  separated  from  the  Esquiline  by  the 
valley  through  which  ran  the  Vicus  Patricius,  and 
by  a hollow  running  towards  the  rampart  of  Servius. 
On  the  other  side,  towards  the  Quirinal,  is  another 
valley,  which  divides  it  from  that  hill,  at  present 
traversed  by  the  streets  called  Via  de'  Serpenti  and 
Via  di  S.  Vitale.  The  most  northern  part  of  the 
valley,  through  which  the  latter  street  runs,  w'as 
the  ancient  Vallis  Quirini  (Juv.  ii.  133).  The 
hill  derived  its  name  from  the  osiers  with  which  it 
was  anciently  covered  (“  dictum  a vimine  collem,” 
Id.  iii.  71);  and  upon  it  was  an  Altar  of  Jupiter 
ViMiNALis,  answering  to  the  Jupiter  Fagutalis  of 
the  Esquiline.  (Varr.  L.L.  v.  § 51;  Fest.  p.  373.) 
The  Viminal  was  never  a district  of  much  import- 
ance, and  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  inhabited  by 
the  lower  classes.  The  only  remarkable  building 
which  we  find  recorded  on  it  is  the  splendid  Pa- 
liACE  OF  C.  Aquilius  (Plin.  xvii.  2).  The  exist- 
ence of  some  baths  of  Agrippina  upon  it  rests  only 
on  traditions  of  the  middle  ages.  The  baths  of 
Diocletian,  which  lay  on  the  ridge  which  united  the 
Viminal  and  Quirinal,  will  be  described  in  the 
section  on  the  thermae.  The  Sacellum  of  Nae- 
NiA  lay  without  the  Porta  Viminalis.  (Paul.  Diac. 
p.  163.) 

After  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  hills,  the  Qui- 
rinal was  the  most  ancient  quarter  of  the  city. 
As  the  seat  of  the  Sabine  part  of  the  population  of 
Rome,  it  acquired  importance  in  the  period  of  its 
early  history,  which  however  it  did  not  retain  when 
the  two  nations  had  became  thoroughly  amalgamated. 
The  Quirinal  is  separated  from  the  Pincian  on  the 
N.  by  a deep  valley;  its  western  side  is  skirted  by 
the  Campus  Martius ; the  manner  in  which  it  is 
parted  from  the  Viminal  by  the  Valfis  Quirini  has 
been  already  described.  The  street  which  ran 
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through  this  last  valley  was  called  Vicus  Longus, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Anonymous  of  Einsiedlen,  who 
mentions  the  church  of  S.  Vitalis  as  situated  “ in 
vico  longo,”  We  find  its  name  recorded  in  Livy 
(x.  23),  and  Valerius  Maximus  (ii.  5.  § 6).  Of  the 
different  ancient  divisions  of  the  Collis  Quirinalis 
and  of  the  origin  of  its  name,  we  have  already  spoken 
in  the  former  part  of  this  article. 

The  Quirinal  abounded  in  ancient  fanes  and 
temples.  One  of  the  earliest  foundations  of  this 
.sort  was  the  Temple  of  Quirinus,  erected  by 
Numa  to  Romulus  after  his  apotheosis.  The  first 
practical  notice  that  we  find  of  it  is,  however,  in 
B.  c.  435,  when  Livy  (iv.  21)  recoi'ds  a meeting  of 
the  senate  in  it ; a fact  which  shows  that  it  must 
have  been  a considerable  building.  A new  one  was 
dedicated,  probably  on  the  same  spot,  by  L.  Papirius 
Cursor,  b.  c.  292.  (Liv.  x.  46  ; Plin.  vii.  60.)  This 
structure  appears  to  have  been  burnt  in  b.  c.  48,  and 
we  do  not  hear  of  its  re-erection  till  b.  c.  15,  when 
Augustus  rebuilt  it,  as  recorded  in  the  Monumentum 
Ancyranum,  and  by  Dion  Cassius  (liv.  19).  Yet 
in  the  interval  between  these  dates  we  find  it  alluded 
to  as  still  existing  (Jd.  xliii.  45  ; Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii. 
28),  whence  we  may  conclude  that  it  had  been  only 
partially  destroyed.  Dion  (liv.  19)  describes  the 
new  structure  of  Augustus  as  having  76  columns, 
equalling  the  years  which  he  had  lived.  Hence, 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  same  building  as  that 
adduced  by  Vitruvius  (iii.  2,  7)  as  an  example  of 
the  dipteros  octastylos  ; for  that  kind  of  temple  had 
a double  row  of  columns  all  round ; namely,  two  rows 
of  8 each  at  the  front  and  back ; and,  without  count- 
ing the  outside  ones  of  these  over  again,  two  rows 
of  1 1 each  at  the  sides  (32  + 44  = 76).  This  noble 
portico  appears  to  have  been  the  same  alluded  to  by 
Martial  as  the  resort  of  the  idlers  of  the  vicinity  (ix. 
1.  9).  Topographers  are  universally  agreed  that  it 
was  situated  on  the  height  over  S.  Vitale  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  S.  Andrea  del  Noviziato.  (Becker, 
Handh.  p.  573  ; Urlichs,  Beschr.  iii.  2,  366  ; Ca- 
nina.  Indie,  p.  185.)  There  appears  to  have  been 
also  a Sacellum  Quirinalis  near  the  Porta  Col- 
lina. 

All  the  more  interesting  traditions  respecting  the 
Quirinal  belong  to  the  reign  of  Numa.  One  of  the 
residences  of  that  Sabine  monarch  was  situated  on 
this  hill  (Plut.  Num.  14;  Solin.  i.  21),  where  he 
also  founded  a citadel,  or  capitol;  and  where  his 
successor  Tullus  Hostilius,  in  pursuance  of  a vow 
made  in  the  Sabine  War,  repeated,  as  it  were  in 
duplicate,  Numa’s  peculiar  institution  of  the  Salian 
worship  (Liv.  i.  27;  Dionys.  ii.  70).  All  these 
things  show  very  clearly  the  distinction  between  the 
Roman  and  Sabine  cities  during  the  reigns  of  the 
first  monarchs.  On  the  Quirinal,  the  Salian  priests 
with  their  ancilia  were  attached  to  the  worship  of 
Quirinus,  as,  in  the  Romulean  city,  they  were  to 
tliat  of  Mars  (“  Quid  de  ancilibus  vestris.  Mars 
Gradive,  tuque  Quirine  pater  (loquar)?”  Liv.  v.  52); 
and  the  priests  were  called,  by  way  of  distinction, 
Salii  Agonenses,  or  Collini,  from  the  name  of  the 
hill  (“  In  libris  Saliorum  quorum  cognomen  Ago- 
nensium,”  Varn  L.L.  vi.  § 14;  cf.  Dionys.  1.  c., 
where,  however,  he  erroneously  speaks  of  a \6(pos 
Ko\\7ros.') 

Next  to  the  temple  of  Quirinus,  proceeding  in  a 
westerly  direction,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  order 
in  which  the  objects  are  mentioned  in  the  Curiosum 
(the  Notitia  somewhat  differs),  stood  a Statue  of 
Ma.muriu.s;  and  then,  after  an  interval  occupied  in 
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later  times  by  the  baths  of  Constantine,  — the  site 
of  the  present  Palazzo  Rospigliosi,  — followed  the 
Vetus  Capitolium,  or  citadel  of  Numa.  Whether 
Mamurius  was  another  name  for  Mainers,  the  Sabine 
god  of  war,  of  which,  according  to  Varro  (L.  L.  v. 
§ 73),  the  Roman  name  of  Mars  was  only  a cor- 
ruption, or  whether  it  was  the  name  of  the  reputed 
maker  of  the  ancilia  (Paul.  Diac.  p.  131,  Mull.), 
matters  but  little;  the  statue  is  equally  connect^ 
with  the  ancient  Salian  rites,  and  therefore  one  of 
the  most  venerable  objects  in  the  city.  We  find  a 
Clivus  Mamuri  mentioned  in  the  middle  ages  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  S.  Vitale  (Anastas.  F.  Innoc. 
/.  p.  64,  Blanch.),  which  no  doubt  took  its  name 
from  this  statue;  whence  we  may  infer  that  it  stood 
near  the  temple  of  Quirinus;  since  the  church  of 
.S.  Vitale  and  that  of  S.  Andrea,  where  the  temple 
stood,  are  close  together. 

We  have  remarked  in  the  former  part  of  this 
article  that  the  ancient  Capitol  of  Numa  probably 
stood  on  the  height  of  Magnanapoli.  It  contained, 
like  the  Palatine  before  it  and  the  Capitoline  sub- 
sequently, a temple  to  the  three  divinities,  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Minerva,  as  we  learn  from  Varro:  “ Clivos 
proximus  a Flora  susus  versus  Capitolium  vetus, 
quod  ibi  sacellum  Jovis,  Junonis,  Minervae;  et  id 
antiquius  quam  aedis,  quae  in  Capitolio  facta”  (L.  L. 
V.  § 158).  Its  site  may  be  determined  by  that  of 
another  ancient  sanctuary,  the  Temple  of  Flora. 
In  the  order  of  the  Curiosum  and  Notitia  that 
temple  stands  between  the  Capitolium  Vetus  and 
the  temple  (or  temples)  of  Salus  and  Serapis.  The 
temple  of  Salus  must  undoubtedly  have  been 
situated  near  the  Porta  Salutaris,  which,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  took  its  name  from  that  sanctuary  ; 
and  we  must  consequently  seek  for  the  temple  of 
Flora  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Quirinal,  or  that  which 
faced  towards  the  Campus  Martius.  That  it  stood 
on  this  side  is  confirmed  by  what  Martial  says 
respecting  the  situation  of  his  house,  which,  as  we 
learn  from  one  of  his  epigrams,  lay  near  the  temple 
of  Flora  (v.  22.  2) : — 

“ Sed  Tiburtinae  sum  proximus  accola  pilae 
Qua  videt  antiquum  rustica  Flora  Jovem.” 

(Cf.  vi.  27.)  From  which  we  also  learn  that  the 
temple  of  Flora  could  not  have  been  very  far  from 
that  of  Jupiter  in  Numa’s  Capitol;  as  indeed  likewise 
appears  from  the  passage  of  Varro  before  quoted, 
with  the  addition  that  it  must  have  lain  on  a lower 
part  of  the  hill.  But  as  Martial’s  house  is  thus 
shown  to  have  been  near  the  temple  of  Flora,  so  also 
that  it  was  on  the  W.  side  of  the  hill  appears  from 
another  epigram  (i.  108.  2): — 

“ At  mea  Vipsanas  spectant  coenacula  laurus 
Factus  in  hac  ego  sum  jam  regione  senex."* 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  this  passage  contains 
an  allusion  to  some  laurel  trees  growing  near  the 
Portions  Vipsania,  erected,  as  will  appear  in  a sub- 
sequent section,  near  the  Via  Lata  by  Agrippa,  whoso 
family  name  was  Vipsanius.  This  portico  is  plainly 
alluded  to  in  another  passage  of  Martial  (iv.  18), 
under  the  name  of  Vipsaniae  Colunmae.  There  is 
nothing  surprising  in  Martial’s  indicating  a locality 
by  certain  trees.  In  ancient  Rome  trees  were  noted 
objects,  and  claimed  a considerable  share  of  public 
attention,  as  we  have  already  seen  with  regard  to 
several  that  grew  in  or  about  the  forum.  Two 
laurel  trees  grew  before  the  imperial  palace  (Tert. 
Apol.  35);  and  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Quirinus 
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;ust  described  were  two  sacred  myrtles,  whicli  were 
characterised  by  distinctive  appellations  as  patricia 
and  pleheia.  But,  to  have  faced  the  Porticus  Vip- 
sania,  Martial’s  house  must  not  only  have  been 
situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  Quirinal,  but  also 
towards  its  southern  extremity;  which  likewise 
appears  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding 
section  respecting  the  route  from  it  to  that  of  his 
friend  Pliny  being  through  the  Subura  and  Vicus 
Cyprius  ; for  this  would  have  been  a roundabout 
way  had  Martial  dwelt  towards  the  northern  part  of 
the  hill. 

All  these  circumstances  tend  to  snow  that  Numa’s 
Capitol  must  have  stood  on  the  spot  before  indicated, 
and  the  temple  of  Flora  a little  to  the  N.  of  it.  The 
part  of  the  hill  which  it  occupied  was  probably  that 
called  Latiaius  in  the  Argive  fragments.  The 
part  styled  Collis  Salutaris  must  have  been 
that  near  the  gate  of  the  same  name,  derived  from 
the  ancient  Sacellum  of  Salus,  which  stood  near 
it;  in  place  of  which  a regular  Temple  of  Salus 
was  dedicated  by  C.  Junius  Bubulcus,  b.  c.  203 
(Liv.  ix.  43,  X.  1),  and  adorned  with  paintings  by 
Fabius  Pictor.  These  were  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
time  of  Pliny,  when  the  temple  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  (xxxv.  7;  cf.  Val. 
Max.  viii.  14.  § 6). 

Cicero’s  friend  Atticus  lived  close  to  the  temple  of 
Salus  (“ — tuae  vicinae  Salutis,”  ad  Att.  iv.  1),  and 
at  the  same  time  near  that  of  Quirinus ; “ Certe  non 
longe  a tuis  aedibus  iiiambulans  post  excessum 
suum  Romulus  Proculo  Julio  dixerit,  se  deum  esse 
et  Quirinum  vocari,  templumque  sibi  dedicari  in  eo 
loco  jusserit.”  (X>e  Leg.  i.  1.)  The  vicinity  of  the 
temples  is  likewise  indicated  in  another  passage  rela- 
ting to  a statue  of  Caesar,  which  had  been  erected 
in  that  of  Quirinus:  “ De  Caesare  vicino  scripseram 
ad  te,  quia  cognoram  ex  tuis  literis ; eum  avvvaov 
Quirino  malo  quam  Saluti”  (ad  Att.  xii.  45). 
Hence  the  sites  of  the  two  temples  in  question  ai-e 
still  further  established.  For  as  that  of  Salus  lay 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  hill,  near  the  Porta  Salutaris, 
and  that  of  Quirinus  some  200  yards  to  the  S.  of  it, 
at  the  church  of  S.  Andrea,  so  we  may  assume  that 
the  house  of  Atticus  lay  between  the  two,  and  he 
would  thus  be  a close  neig'hbour  to  both. 

Another  ancient  sacrarium  on  the  Quirinal  was 
that  of  Semo  Sancus  or  Dius  Fidius.  We  have 
shown,  when  treating  of  the  Servian  gates,  that  the 
Porta  Sanqualis  took  its  name  from  this  sacellum ; and 
Livy  (viii.  20)  describes  it  as  facing  the  temple  of 
Quirinus.  Hence  it  must  have  stood  on  or  near  the 
site  of  the  Palazzo  Quirinale,  between  the  temple  of 
Salus  and  that  of  Flora.  It  had  a perforated  roof, 
for  the  deity  loved  the  open  air,  whence  his  title  of 
Dius;  and  some  thought  that  no  oath  by  this  god 
should  be  sworn  under  a I’oof.  (Van*.  L.  L.  v.  § 
66.)  Sancus  was  an  old  Sabine  deity,  and  his 
temple  at  Rome  appears  to  have  been  founded  by 
Tatius.  (Ov.  Fast.  vi.  213;  Prop.  v.  9.  74;  Ter- 
tull.  ad  Nat.  ii.  9.)  Its  antiquity  is  attested  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  distalF  and  sandals  of  Tana- 
quil,  the  wife  of  Tarquinius  Prisons,  are  recorded  to 
have  been  preserved  in  it,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  in  existence  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus. 
(Plin.  viii.  74;  Pint.  Q.  R.  30.)  It  appears  to 
have  been  rebuilt  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  but  its 
dedication  was  reserved  for  Sp.  Postumius.  (Dionys. 
ix.  60.)  The  part  of  the  hill  where  it  stood  must 
have  been  the  Collis  Muciaias  of  the  Argive 
tVagineuts.  (Varr.  v.  § 52.) 
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There  were  several  Tempi.es  of  Foutuna  on 
the  Quirinal,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of 
much  importance;  and  the  notices  respecting  them 
are  very  obscure.  Vitruvius  (iii.  2)  mentions  three 
which  stood  close  together  at  the  Porta  Collina, 
belonging  perhaps  to  those  alluded  to  by  Ovid  under 
the  name  of  Fortuna  Publica  (Fast.  iv.  375,  v. 
729),  and  by  Livy,  who  mentions  a temple  of  For- 
tuna Primigenia  on  this  hill  (xxxiv.  53).  There 
was  also  an  Altar  of  Fortuna  in  the  Vicus 
Longus.  (Plut.  Fort.  Rom.  1 0.) 

In  the  street  just  named  stood  also  a Saceli.um 
PumciTiAB  Plebeiae,  founded  by  Virginia,  the 
daughter  of  Aulus,  after  the  quarrel  between  the 
matrons  in  that  of  Pudicitia  Patricia  alluded  to  in  a 
former  section  (Liv.  x.  23).  Outside  of  the 
Porta  Collina  was  a temple  of  Venus  Erycina, 
near  which  the  Ludi  Apollinares  were  held  when 
the  circus  had  been  overflowed  by  the  Tiber.  (Liv. 
XXX.  38;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  93.)  Of  the  Temple 
OF  Serapis,  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  along  with 
that  of  Salus,  nothing  further  is  known,  except  that 
from  the  fragment  of  an  inscription  found  near  the 
church  of  5.  Agata  alia  Suhura,  where  possibly  the 
temple  may  have  stood,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it 
was  dedicated  by  Caracalla.  (Gruter,  Ixxxv.  6; 
Preller,  Reg.  p.  124.) 

These  are  all  the  ascertained  temples  that  lay  on 
the  Quirinal;  for  it  is  a disputed  point  whether  we 
are  to  place  on  this  hill  the  splendid  Temple  of 
Sol,  erected  by  Aurelian.  (Aur.  Viet.  Caes.  25; 
Eutrop.  ix.  15  (9);  Vopisc.  Aurel.')  Altogether, 
however,  the  most  probable  conclusion  is  that  it 
stood  there,  and  Becker’s  objections  admit  of  an  easy 
answer  (Handb.  p.  587,  seq.).  By  those  who  as- 
sume it  to  have  been  on  the  Quirinal  it  is  commonly 
identified  with  the  remains  of  a very  large  building, 
on  the  declivity  of  the  hill,  in  the  Colonna  gardens, 
on  which  spot  a large  Mithraic  stone  was  discovereci 
with  the  inscription  “ Soli  Invicto.”  (Vignoli,  de 
Columna  Antoniniana,  p.  174.)  This  position 
may  be  very  well  reconciled  with  all  the  ancient 
accounts  respecting  the  temple.  Becker  objects 
that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  in  the  7th  Re- 
gion (Via  Lata).  But  this  Region  adjoined  the 
western  side  of  the  Quirinal,  and  the  temple  of  tlie 
Sun  may  have  been  recorded  in  it,  just  as  many 
buildings  on  the  declivity  of  the  Aventine  are’enu- 
merated  in  the  11th  Region,  or  Circus  Maximus. 
In  the  Catalogus  Imperatoi'um  Vienn.  (ii.  p.  246, 
Rone.)  it  is  said  of  Aurelian,  “ Templum  Solis  et 
Castra  in  Campo  Agrippae  dedicavit;”  and  it  will 
appear  in  the  next  section  that  the  Campus  Agrip- 
pae must  have  been  situated  under  this  part  of  the 
Quirinal.  Becker  assumes  from  the  description 
given  by  Vopiscus  of  his  ride  with  Tiberianus,  the 
conversation  during  which  was  the  occasion  of  his 
writing  the  life  of  Aurelian,  that  the  temple  in 
question  could  not  have  been  so  near  the  Palatine 
as  the  spot  indicated  (“  Ibi  quum  animus  a causis 
atque  a negotiis  publicis  solutus  ac  liber  vacaret, 
sermonem  multum  a Palatio  usque  ad  hortos  Vale- 
rianos  instituit,  et  in  ipso  praecipue  de  vita  prin- 
cipum.  Quumque  ad  templum  Solis  venissemus  ab 
Aureliano  principe  consecratum  quod  ipse  nonni- 
hilum  ex  ejus  origine  sanguinem  duceret,  quaesivit,” 
&c.,  Vopisc.  Aurel.  1).  We  do  not  know  where 
the  Horti  Valeriani  lay;  they  might  possibly,  as 
assumed  by  Preller,  have  been  identical  with  those 
of  Lucullus  on  the  Pincian,  subsequently  in  the  pos- 
session of  Valerias  Asiaticus  (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  1)^ 
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though  these  continued  to  bear  in  general  the  name 
of  Lucullus.  But  Becker  interprets  the  passage 
wi-ongly  when  he  thinks  that  the  temple  of  Sol  lay 
beyond  these  gardens:  on  the  contraiy,  the  passing 
that  temple  gave  rise  to  the  conversation,  which 
lasted  till  Vopiscus  and  his  friend  arrived  at  the 
Horti  Valeriani,  w-herever  these  may  have  been ; and  if 
they  were  on  the  Pincian,  the  temple  of  Sol,  in  the 
locality  indicated,  would  have  been  on  the  road  to 
them  from  the  Palatium.  Lastly,  we  may  observe 
that  the.  Quirinal  had,  in  veiy  early  times,  been  de- 
dicated to  the  worship  of  Sol,  who  was  a Sabine 
deity  (Varro,  L.  L.  v.  § 74);  and  there  was  a 
PuLViNAR  Solis  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
temple  of  Quirinus.  (Quint.  Inst.  Or.  i.  7 ; Fast. 
Capran.  Id.  A zip.;  cf.  Urlichs,  Beschr.  iii.  2.  p.  386; 
Canina,  Indie,  p.  210,  seq.;  Preller,  Regionen,  p. 
137.) 

Such  were  the  sanctuai-ies  of  the  Quirinal.  The 
ancient  topographers,  who  are  followed  by  the  mo- 
dern Italians,  have  assigned  two  circi  to  this  quarter : 
the  Circus  Floraf.  near  the  temple  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  Circus  Sallustii  in  the  gardens  of 
Sallust,  between  the  Quirinal  and  Pincian.  The 
former  has  certainly  been  invented- by  misconstruing 
an  inscription  relating  to  the  games  of  Flora  in  the 
Circus  Maximus.  (Becker,  Handb.  p.  673.)  It  is 
more  doubtful  whether  a Circus  Sallustii  may  not 
have  existed.  We  have  seen  from  a passage  of 
Livy  that  the  Ludi  Apollinares  were  performed  out- 
side the  Porta  Collina  when  the  overflowing  of  the 
Tiber  prevented  their  performance  in  the  usual 
place;  and,  accoi’ding  to  Canina  Qndicaz.  p.  199), 
traces  of  a circus  are  still  visible  in  that  locality. 
But  none  is  mentioned  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
Regions,  nor  does  it  occur  in  any  ancient  author. 
The  Horti  Sallustiani,  however,  undoubtedly 
lay  in  the  valley  between  the  Quirinal  and  Pincian, 
but  their  exact  extent  cannot  be  determined.  They 
were  fonned  by  Sallust  the  historian  with  the 
money  which  he  had  extorted  in  Numidia.  (Dion 
Cass,  xliii.  9.)  The  house  of  Sallust  lay  near  to 
the  (subsequent)  Porta  Salaria,  as  we  learn  from 
Procopius,  who  relates  that  it  was  burnt  in  the 
storm  of  the  city  by  Alaric,  and  that  its  half-con- 
sumed remains  still  existed  in  his  time.  {B.  V.  i.  2.) 
The  Anonymous  of  Einsiedlen  mentions  some  Ther- 
mae Sallustianae  near  the  church  of  S.  Stisanna; 
and  the  older  topographers  record  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood continueil  to  be  called  Salustricum  or 
Salustium  even  in  their  days.  (Andr.  Fulvius,  de 
Urb.  Ant.  p.  140;  Luc.  Fuuno,  Ant.  di  R,  iv.  10. 
p.  120.)  Becker  {Uandb.  p.  585)  raises  a difii- 
culty  about  the  situation  of  these  gardens  from  a 
passage  in  Tacitus  {Hist.  iii.  82),  which,  however, 
presents  none  if  rightly  understood.  The  Flavian 
troops  which  had  penetrated  to  the  gardens  of  Sallust 
on  their  left  were  those  which  marched  on  the 
Flaminian,  not  the  Salarian,  way,  just  as  Nero  is 
described  as  finding  his  way  back  to  these  gardens 
from  the  same  road.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  49.) 

The  Horti  Sallustiani  subsequently  became  im- 
perial property,  though  in  what  manner  is  unknown. 
The  first  notice  w’hich  we  find  of  them  as  such 
occurs  under  Nero  in  the  passage  just  cited  from 
Tacitus.  Several  emperors  are  described  as  residing 
in  them,  as  Vespasian,  Nerva,  and  Aurelian.  (Dion 
Cass.  Ixvi.  10;  Vopisc.  Aur.  49;  Hieron.  p.  445, 
Rone.) 

Also  close  to  the  Porta  Collina,  but  inside  and  to 
the  right  of  it,  lay  the  Campus  Soeleratus,  im- 
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mediately  under  the  agger.  The  spot  obtained  its 
name  from  being  the  place  M'here  Vestal  Virgins 
convicted  of  unchastity  were  buried  alive ; for  even 
in  this  frightful  punishment  they  retained  their 
privilege  of  being  interred  within  the  walls.  Diony- 
sius attributes  the  introduction  of  this  mode  of  exe- 
cution to  Tarquinius  Priscus ; and,  according  to 
Livy,  the  first  example  of  its  application  was  in  the 
case  of  Minucia,  b.  c.  348.  Dionysius,  however, 
calls  the  first  vestal  who  suffered  Pinaria.  (Dionys. 
ii.  67,  iii.  67;  Liv.  viii.  15;  Plut.  Num.  10.) 

The  emperors  appear  to  have  shared  with  the 
vestals  the  privilege  of  intramural  interment,  al- 
though they  did  not  always  avail  themselves  of  it. 
Indeed,  according  to  Hieronymus  (vol.  i.  p.  449, 
Rone.),  Trajan  was  the  only  emperor  buried  within 
the  walls;  but  this  statement  is  certainly  erroneous, 
since  Domitian  ei-ected  a magnificent  mausoleum  for 
the  Flavian  family  somewhere  between  the  gardens  of 
Sallust  and  the  spot  subsequently  occupied  by  the 
baths  of  Diocletian.  It  is  the  object  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  “ Gens  Flavia  ” in  the  Notitia,  and  is 
alluded  to  in  several  epigrams  of  Martial,  in  one  of 
which  he  designates  it  as  being  near  his  own 
dwelling  (v.  64.  5)  : — 

“ Tam  vicina  jubent  nos  vivere  Mausolea, 

Quum  doceant  ipsos  posse  perire  deos.” 

(Cf.  ix.  2 and  35;  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  3.  18.)  It  was 
commonly  called  Templum  Gentis  Fiaviae,  as 
appears  from  Suetonius  {Dorn.  17);  but  the  same 
passage  shows  it  to  have  been  a sepulchre  also, 
since  the  ashes  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Titus,  as 
well  as  those  of  Domitian  himself,  were  deposited  in 
it.  (Cf,  Becker,  de  Muris,  &c.  p.  69.)  It  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  Domitian 
was  born,  designated  as  being  ad  Malum  Pu- 
NicuM  (Suet.  Dom.  1 ) ; which  name  occurs  again 
in  the  Notitia,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  been 
applied  to  the  whole  Region,  as  Preller  supposes 
{Regionen,  p.  69),  but  must  h.ave  denoted  some 
particular  spot,  perhaps  a vicus,  called  after  a 
pomegranate  tree  that  grew  there.  We  have  already 
adverted  to  the  importance  attached  to  trees  growing 
within  the  city. 

The  only  other  object  that  remains  to  be  noticed 
on  the  Quirinal  is  the  Praetorian  Camp,  since 
the  baths  of  Diocletian  will  be  described  under  the 
proper  head.  We  have  related  in  the  former  part 
of  this  article  that  the  Castra  Praetoria  were  esta- 
blished in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  outside  the  Porta 
Collina,  to  the  eastward  of  the  agger.  They  were 
arranged  after  the  usual  model  of  a Roman  camp, 
and  were  enclosed  within  a brick  wall,  of  which 
there  are  still  some  remains.  (Canina,  Indicaz. 
p.  194.)  They  were  included  within  the  wall  of 
Aurelian,  which  preserved  their  outline.  We  need 
only  add  that  the  6th  Region  of  Augustus,  of  which 
the  Esquiline  formed  the  principal  part,  was  called 
Alta  Semita,  from  a road  which  ran  along  the 
w'hole  back  of  the  hill,  answering  to  the  modern 
Strada  di  Porta  Pia. 

The  Pincian  Hill  presents  but  few  objects  of 
importance.  Its  earlier  name  was  Collis  Hor- 
TORUM,  or  Hortulorum,  derived  from  the  gar- 
dens which  covered  it;  and  it  was  not  till  a late 
period  of  the  empire  that  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Mons  Piiicius,  from  a magnificent  palace  of  the 
Pincian  family  which  stood  upon  it.  (Urlichs, 
Beschr.  vol.  iii.  part.  ii.  p.  572,  Rom.  Top.  p.  136.) 
This  Domu.s  Pincevna  is  rendered  interesting  frojn 
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its  having  been  the  residence  of  Belisarins  daring 
his  defence  of  Rome.  It  is  the  same  building  men- 
tioned by  Procopiiis  under  the  name  of  iraXaTiov. 
(Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  8.  9 ; Anastasius,  V.  Silver,  pp. 
104,  106,  Blanch.)  The  part  of  the  hill  included 
within  the  later  city  was  bounded  by  the  wall  of 
Aurelian,  by  the  valley  which  separates  the  Pincian 
from  the  Quirinal,  and  by  the  Campus  Martius  on 
the  west. 

The  most  famous  place  on  the  Pincian  was  the 
Gardens  of  Lucullus.  Their  situation  is  de- 
termined by  a passage  in  Frontinus,  from  which  we 
learn  that  the  arches  of  the  Aqua  Virgo  began  un- 
der them.  (^Aq.  2.)  This  must  have  been  in  the 
street  called  Capo  le  Case,  since  the  arches  are  still 
in  existence  from  that  spot  to  the  Fontana  di  Trevi. 
(Canina,  Indie,  p.  395.)  The  early  history  of  these 
gardens  is  obscure.  They  were  probably  formed 
by  a Lucullus,  and  subsequently  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  Valerius  Asiaticus,  by  whom  they  were' 
so  much  improved  that  Messalina’s  desire  of  pos- 
sessing them  caused  the  death  of  Valerius.  (Tac. 
Ann.  xi.  1,  32,  37.)  They  appear  to  have  been  also 
called  after  him  “ Horti  Asiatic!  ” (Becker,  Ilandb. 
p.  591),  and  it  is  possible,  as  we  have  said  before, 
that  they  may  sometimes  have  borne  the  name  of 
“ Horti  Valeriani.”  They  were  the  scene  of  Messa- 
lina’s infamous  marriage  with  Silius  (Juv.  S.  x. 
334)  and  of  her  death  by  the  order  of  Claudius. 
(Tac.  Ann.  xi.  37.)  The  gardens  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  imperial  family,  and  were  reckoned 
the  finest  they  had.  (Plut.  Lucull.  39.)  The  fa- 
mily of  the  Domitii,  to  which  Nero  belonged,  had 
previously  possessed  property,  or  at  all  events  a 
sepulchre,  on  the  Pincian;  and  it  was  here  that  the 
ashes  of  that  emperor  were  deposited.  (Suet.  Ner. 
50.)  Popular  tradition  places  it  on  that  part  of 
the  hill  which  overhangs  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
del  Popolo  near  the  gate  of  the  same  name. 

XIII.  The  Campus  Martius,  Circus  Fla- 
MiNius,  AND  Via  Lata. 

The  whole  plain  which  lies  between  the  Pincian, 
Quirinal,  and  Capitoline  hills  on  the  E.  and  the 
Tiber  on  the  W., — on  which  the  principal  part  of 
modern  Rome  stands, — may  be  designated  generally 
by  the  name  of  Campus  Martius,  though  strictly 
speaking  it  was  divided  into  three  separate  dis- 
tricts. It  is  narrow  at  the  northern  part  be- 
tween the  Pincian  and  the  river,  but  afterwards 
expands  to  a considerable  breadth  by  the  winding 
of  the  Tiber.  It  is  terminated  by  the  approach 
of  the  latter  to  the  Capitoline  hill,  between  which 
and  the  stream  a part  of  the  Servian  wall  forming 
its  southern  boundary  anciently  ran.  It  was  cut 
through  its  whole  length  by  a straight  road,  very 
nearly  corresponding  with  the  modern  Corso,  run- 
ning from  the  Porta  Flaminia  to  the  foot  of  the  Ca- 
pitol. The  southern  part  of  the  district  lying  be- 
tween this  road  and  the  hills  formed,  under  the 
name  of  Via  Lata,  the  7th  of  the  Augustan  Regions; 
but  how  far  it  extended  to  the  N.  cannot  be  de- 
termined. From  its  northern  boundary,  wherever 
it  may  have  been,  to  the  Porta  Flaminia  and  beyond 
that  gate,  the  road  before  described  was  called  Via 
Flaminia.  The  southern  portion  of  the  Campus 
Martius  lying  between  the  same  road  and  the  Tiber, 
as  far  N.  as  the  modern  Piazza  Navona  and  Piazza 
Colonna,  constituted  the  9th  Region  of  Augustus, 
under  the  name  of  Circus  Flaminius. 

lu  the  earlier  times  all  this  district  between  the 
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hills  and  the  river  was  private  property,  and  was 
applied  to  agricultural  purposes.  We  have  already 
related  in  the  former  part  of  this  ailicle,  how,  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the  Campus  Martius 
was  assigned,  or  rather  perhaps  restored,  to  the 
public  use.  But  the  southern  portion  of  the  plain 
appears  still  to  have  belonged  to  private  owners. 
The  most  considerable  of  these  possessions  was  the 
Prata  Flaminia,  or  Campus  Flaminius,  which, 
however,  must  soon  have  become  public  property, 
since  we  find  that  assemblies  of  the  people  u'ere  held 
here  under  the  decemvirs.  (Liv.  iii.  54.)  Among 
these  private  estates  must  have  been  the  Ager 
Cati,  in  which  was  a fountain  whence  the  stream 
called  Petronia  flowed  into  the  Tiber,  and  seems  to 
have  formed  the  southern  boundary  of  the  proper 
Campus  .Martius  (^‘  Petronia  amnis  est  in  Tiberim  per- 
fluens,  quam  magistratus  auspicato  transeunt  cum  in 
Campo  quid  agere  volunt,”  Fest.  p.  250;  cf.  Paul. 
Diac,  p.  45) ; also  the  Campus  Tiberinus,  the 
property  of  the  vestal  Taraeia,  or  Suffetia,  which 
she  presented  to  the  people.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  11.) 

We  shall  begin  the  description  of  this  district 
from  its  southern  side;  that  is,  from  the  Servian 
wall  between  the  Capitoline  hill  and  the  Tiber. 
Immediately  before  the  Porta  Carmentalis  lay  the 
Forum  Olitorium.  It  was,  as  its  name  implies, 
the  vegetable  market.  (Van*.  L.L.  v.  § 146.) 
The  Elepiias  Herbarius,  or  bronze  statue  of  an 
elephant,  which  stood  near  the  boundary  of  the  8th 
Region  (v.  Notitm)  has  by  some  topographers  been 
connected  with  this  forum,  merely,  it  would  seem, 
from  the  epithet  herbarius;  but  the  wall  must  have 
made  here  a decided  separation  between  the  8 th 
and  9th  Regions.  There  were  several  temples  in 
the  Forum  Olitorium,  as  those  of  Spes,  of  Juno 
Sospita,  of  Pietas,  and  of  Janus.  The  Tempi.e  op 
Spes  was  founded  by  M.  Atilius  Calatinus  in  the 
First  Punic  War.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  49;  Cic.  N.  D. 
ii.  23;  Liv.  xxi.  62.)  It  was  destroyed  in  the  great 
fire  which  devastated  this  neighbourhood  during  the 
Second  Punic  War  (Liv.  xxiv.  47),  and  though 
soon  rebuilt,  was  again  burnt  down  in  b.  c.  30 ; after 
which  the  restored  temple  was  dedicated  by  Ger- 
manicus.  (Tac.  1.  c.)  The  Temple  of  Juno 
was  consecrated  by  C.  Cornelius  Cethegus  in  b.  c. 
195.  There  is  a confusion  in  Livy  between  the 
names  of  Sospita  and  Matuta  applied  to  this 
deity  (xxxii.  30,  xxxiv.  53);  and  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  which  epithet  may  be  the  correct  one. 
The  Temple  of  Pietas  is  connected  with  the 
well-known  legend  of  the  Roman  daughter  who 
nourished  her  father  (or  mother)  when  in  prison 
with  the  milk  of  her  breast,  and  is  said  to  have  re- 
sided on  the  spot  where  the  temple  was  erected. 
(Festus,  p.  209  ; Val.  Max.  ii.  5.  § 1.)  It  was  dedi- 
cated in  B.  c.  180  by  the  son  of  M.  Acilius  Glabrio, 
in  pursuance  of  a vow  made  by  his  father,  on  the 
day  when  he  engaged  king  Antiochus  at  Ther- 
mopylae. (Liv.  xl.  34.)  It  was  pulled  down  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  theatre  of  IMarcellus. 
(Plin.  vii.  36.)  There  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  another  temple  of  Pietas  in  the  Circus  Fla- 
minius itself.  (Jul.  Obs.  114.)  Close  by  was  the 
Temple  of  Janus,  to  which  we  have  already  ad- 
verted in  the  former  pai  t of  this  article.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  Forum  Olitorium  must  have  been  en- 
grossed by  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  in  another  section ; and  it  may 
therefore  be  doubted  whether  it  continued  to  serve 
the  purposes  of  a market  when  the  theatre  was 
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erected.  On  the  Forum  Olitorium  also  stood  the 
CoLUMNA  Lactaria,  SO  called  because  children 
were  provided  with  milk  at  that  spot.  (Paul. 
Diac.  p.  118.)  The  supposition  that  there  was 
likewise  a Forum  Piscarium  in  this  neighbour- 
hood rests  only  on  a doubtful  reading  in  Varro. 
(Z.  L.  V.  § 146.) 

The  Campus  Flaminius  began  at  an  early  period 
to  be  occupied  with  temples  and  other  public  build- 
ings. One  of  the  most  ancient  and  renowned  of  the 
former  was  the  Temple  of  Apollo.  The  site 
appears  to  have  been  sacred  to  that  deity  from  very 
early  times,  and  was  called  Apollinare,  probably 
from  some  altar  which  stood  there.  (Liv.  iii.  63.) 
The  temple  was  dedicated  in  b.  c.  430,  in  conse- 
quence of  a vow  made  with  the  view  of  averting  a 
pestilence.  (Liv.  iv.  25,  29.)  It  remained  down  to 
the  time  of  Augustus  the  only  temple  of  Apcllo  at 
Rome,  and  must  have  been  of  considerable  size, 
since  the  senate  frequently  assembled  in  it.  It  lay 
between  the  Forum  Olitorium  and  Circus  Fla- 
minius, or,  according  to  Pliuy’s  designation,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  close  to  the  Portions 
Octaviae.  (Ascon.  ad  Cic.  in  Tog.  Cand.  p.  90, 
Orell.;  Plin.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  34.) 

Another  celebrated  and  important  temple  was  the 
Aedes  Bellonae,  since  it  was  the  chief  place  for 
assemblies  of  the  senate  when  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  meet  outside  of  the  pomoerium;  as,  for 
instance,  when  generals  cum  imperio  were  soliciting 
them  for  a triumph,  for  the  reception  of  foreign 
ambassadors  whom  it  was  not  advisable  to  admit 
into  the  city,  and  other  similar  occasions.  Close  to 
it  was  one  of  the  three  Senacula  mentioned  by 
Festus  (p.  347).  The  temple  of  Bellona  is  said  to 
have  been  built  in  pursuance  of  a vow  made  by 
Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  in  the  battle  against  the 
Etruscans,  b.  c.  297  (Liv.  x.  19) ; but  accord- 
ing to  Pliny  (xxxv.  3)  it  was  built  by  Appius 
Claudius  Regillensis  two  centuries  earlier,  who 
placed  the  images  of  his  forefathers  in  it,  b.  c.  494; 
in  which  case  the  vow  of  Appius  Claudius  Caecus 
must  have  been  accomplished  by  restoring  the 
former  temple.  In  front  of  the  temple  lay  a small 
area,  on  wdiich  stood  the  Columna  Bellica,  so 
called  because  it  was  the  spot  whence  the  Fetialis 
threw  a lance  in  the  ceremony  of  declaring  war. 
When  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  broke  out  this  custom 
could  not  be  observed  in  the  usual  manner  by 
throwing  the  lance  into  the  enemy’s  country;  where- 
fore, a captured  soldier  ,of  Pyrrhus’s  was  made  to  buy 
a piece  of  ground  near  the  temple,  which  symbolised 
the  territory  of  the  enemy ; and  into  this  the  lance 
was  flung  on  all  subsequent  occasions  of  declaring 
war  against  a people  whose  country  lay  beyond  the 
sea.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  ix.  53.)  This  custom  was 
observed  as  late  as  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixxi.  33.)  There  are  two  points  in 
dispute  about  this  temple ; first,  whether  the  area 
containing  the  Columna  Bellica  stood  before  or  behind 
it ; and  secondly,  whether  the  temple  itself  stood  at 
the  eastern  or  western  end  of  the  Circus  Flaminius; 
which  latter  question  also  concerns  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Hercules  Custos,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  lines  of  Ovid  (^Fast.  vi.  206)  : — 

“ Prospicit  a templo  summum  brevis  area  Circum : 
Est  ibi  non  parvae  parva  columna  notae. 

Hinc  solet  hasta  manu,  belli  praenuntia,  mitti. 

In  regem  et  gentes  quum  placet  arma  capi. 

Altera  pars  Circi  custode  sub  Hercule  tuta  est 
Quod  deus  Euboico  cannine  munus  habet.” 
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In  the  first  line  Becker  (Handb.  p.  607)  reads 
“ a tergo,”  with  Merkel,  instead  of  “ a templo,’' 
which  is  the  reading  of  Heinsius,  and  of  most 
editions,  and  thus  places  the  area  behind  the 
temple.  But  this  was  not  the  usual  situation  for 
an  area,  and  there  is  express  authority  that  the 
column  stood  before  the  temple.  (Paul.  Diac.  p.  33 ; 
Serv.  1.  c.,  where  Becker  admits  that  we  should 
read  “ ante  aedem  ” for  “ ante  pedem.”)  The  other 
point  respecting  the  site  of  the  temple  depends  on 
w'hether  “ summus  circus  ” means  the  part  where 
the  carceres  were,  or  the  circular  end.  Becker 
adopts  the  former  meaning,  and  consequently  places 
the  temple  of  Bellona  at  the  ea.«tern  end  of  the 
circus,  and  that  of  Hercules  Custos  at  the  western 
end.  Urlichs  reverses  this  order,  and  quotes  in 
support  of  his  view  Salmasius,  ad  Solin.  p.  639,  A.: 
“ Pars  circi,  ubi  metae  ultimae  superior  dicitur; 
inferior  ad  carceres.”  (^Antw.  p.  31.)  This  is  a 
point  that  is  not  altogether  established ; but  Becker’s 
view  seems  in  this  case  the  more  probable  one,  as 
will  appear  a little  further  on,  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  Villa  Publica. 

The  Circus  Flaminius  itself,  which  will  be 
described  in  another  section,  lay  under  the  Capitol, 
on  which  side  its  carceres  wei'e,  and  extended  in  a 
westerly  direction  towards  the  river.  Between  it 
and  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  lay  the  Porticus 
Octaviae, — which  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  Porticus  Octavia,  built  by  Cn.  Octavius, — 
enclosing  Temples  of  Jupiter  Stator  and  Juno. 
This  portico  occupied  the  site  of  a former  one  built 
by  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus,  after  his  Macedonian  tri- 
umph, and  called  after  him  Porticus  Metelli, 
It  seems  most  probable  that  the  two  temples  before 
alluded  to  were  in  existence  before  the  time  when 
Metellus  erected  his  portico  ; but  the  notices  on  this 
subject  in  ancient  authors  are  obscure  and  contra- 
dictory. (Becker,  Handb.  p.  608,  seq.)  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Porticus  Oc- 
taviae superseded  that  of  Metellus.  (Plin.  xxxiv. 
14  ; cf.  Plut.  C.  Gracch.  4.)  It  w'as  erected 
by  Augustus,  and  dedicated  in  the  name  of  his 
sister ; but  at  what  date  is  uncertain.  (Suet.  Aug. 
29  ; Ov.  A.  A.  iii.  391.)  It  contained  a library, 
which  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  in  the  reign  of 
Titus,  with  all  its  literary  treasures.  (Dion  Cass, 
xlix.  43,  Ixvi.  24  ; Suet.  III.  Gramm.  21.)  This 
library  was  probably  in  the  part  called  the  “ Schola 
in  porticibus  Octaviae,”  and,  like  the  Palatine  library, 
was  sometimes  used  for  assemblies  of  the  senate. 
(Plin.  xxxv.  10.  s.  114,  xxxvi.  5,  s.  22.  s.  28; 
Dion  Cass.  Iv.  8.)  Hence,  it  was  even  called  Octavia 
Curia,  and  sometimes  Octaviae  Opera.  The  church 
of  S.  Angelo  in  Pescaria  now  stands  opposite  to  its 
principal  entrance  towards  the  river. 

Close  to  the  Porticus  Octaviae,  on  its  western 
side,  lay  the  Porticus  Philippi,  enclosing  a tem- 
ple of  Hercules  Musarum.  This  temple  was 
built  by  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Aetolians  {Q\c.  p.  Arch.  11),  and  rebuilt  byL.  Mar- 
cius  Philippus,  the  step-father  of  Augustus,  who  also 
surrounded  it  with  the  portico.  (Suet.  Aug.  29.) 
The  name  of  the  temple  does  not  signify,  as  Becker 
supposes  (^Handb.  p.  613),  that  it  was  dedicated  to 
Hercules  and  the  Muses,  but  to  Hercules  as  leader  of 
the  Muses  (Moucra7eT7}s),  the  genitive,  Musarum, 
depending  on  Hercules,  as  appears  from  coins  of 
the  Gens  Pomponia,  where  he  is  represented  in 
that  character,  with  the  legend  hercvi.es  musa- 
BVM,  as  well  as  from  an  inscription  in  Gruter  (mlxx4 
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5)  HERCVLI  . MVSARVM  . PYTIIVS  (Urll'cllS,  Rom. 
Topogr.  p.  140,  and  Antiu.  p.  32).  Indeed  Eu- 
menius  expressly  says  that  Fulvius  Nobilior  when 
in  Greece  had  heard  “ Herculem  Musagetem  esse 
comitem  ducemque  Musarum  ” (j>ro  Inst.  Schol. 
Aug.  p.  195,  Arntz.);  and  we  learn  from  Ovid  that 
the  statue  of  Hercules  represented  him  with  a 
lyre  (^Fast.  vi.  810)  : — 

“ Annuit  Alcides,  increpuitque  lyram.” 

The  vicinity  of  the  temple  and  portico  is  indicated 
in  Martial  (v.  49.  8). 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Theatrum  Balbi  lay 
close  to  the  western  side  of  this  portico,  and,  a little 
farther  on,  opposite  the  round  end  of  the  circus,  but 
rather  to  the  north  of  it,  the  Theatrum  Pompeii; 
of  which  latter  there  are  still  some  remains  at  the 
Palazzo  Pio.  Pompey’s  theatre  must  have  lain 
close  to  the  boundary  between  the  Campus  Martius 
and  Circus  Flaminius  since  Pliny  mentions  that  a 
colossal  statue  of  Jupiter,  erected  by  the  emperor 
Claudius  in  the  Campus,  was  called  Pompeianus 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  theatre  (“‘  Tabs  in  Campo 
Martio  Jupiter  a Divo  Claudio  Caesare  dicatus,  qui 
vocatur  Pompeianus  a vicinitate  theatri,”  xxxiv. 
18).  The  same  thing  might  also  be  inferred  from 
Cicero  (“  Quid  enim  loci  natura  afferre  potest,  ut  in 
porticu  Pompeii  potius  quam  in  Campo  ambulemus,” 
de  Fato,  4.)  Hence  it  would  appear  that  the 
boundary  of  the  two  districts,  after  proceeding 
along  the  northern  side  of  the  Circus  Flaminius, 
took  a north-westerly  direction  towards  the  river. 
The  PoRTicus  Pompeii  adjoined  the  scena  of  his 
theatre,  and  afforded  a shelter  to  the  spectators  in 
the  event  of  bad  weather.  (Vitruv.  v.  9.)  But 
what  conferred  the  greatest  interest  on  this  group  of 
buildings  was  the  Curia  Pompeii,  a large  hall  or 
hexedra  in  the  portico  itself,  sometimes  used  for  the 
representation  of  plays  as  well  as  for  assemblies  of 
the  senate.  It  w^as  here  that  Caesar  was  assas- 
sinated, at  the  base  of  Pompey’s  statue;  an  event 
which  caused  it  to  be  regax'ded  as  a locus  sceleratus, 
and  to  be  walled  up  in  consequence.  (Cic.  Div.  ii. 
9;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  16,  52;  Suet.  Caes.  80,  88; 
Plut.  Brut.  14,  Caes.  66,  &c.)  The  statue  of 
Pompey,  however,  was  first  taken  out  by  order  of 
Augustus,  and  placed  under  a marble  arch  or 
Janus,  opposite  the  portico.  (Suet.  Aug.  31.)  It 
is  a question  whether  the  portico  styled  Hecato- 
STYLON,  from  its  having  a hundred  columns,  was 
only  another  name  for  the  portico  of  Pompey,  or 
quite  a distinct  building.  It  is  sometimes  ■ men- 
tioned in  a manner  which  would  seem  to  intimate 
that  it  was  identical  with  the  Porticus  Pompeii. 
Thus  both  are  said  to  have  had  groves  of  plane- 
trees  (Prop.  ii.  32.  11),  and  to  have  been  consumed 
in  one  and  the  same  fire.  (Hieron.  Chron.  p.  475, 
Rone.)  The  following  lines  of  Martial,  however, 
appear  to  show  that  they  were  separate,  but  adjoin- 
ing buildings  (ii.  14.  6):  — 

“ Inde  petit  centum  pendentia  tecta  columnis  ; 
mine  Pompeii  dona  nemusque  duplex  ” 

From  these  lines,  and  from  two  fragments  of  the 
Capitoline  Plan,  Canina  has  correctly  inferred  that 
there  were  two  distinct  porticoes,  and  that  the 
Hecatostylon  adjoined  the  N.  side  of  that  of  Pompey. 
^fndic.  p.  373.)  Pompey  also  built  a private  dwell- 
ing-house near  his  theatre,  in  addition  to  the  house 
which  he  possessed  in  the  Carinae.  The  former  of 
these  seems  to  have  been  situated  in  some  gardens. 
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(Plut.  Pomp.  40,  44.)  We  find  other  Horti  Pom- 
peii mentioned  with  the  epithet  of  superiores,  pro- 
bably from  their  lying  on  the  Pincian  hill.  (Ascon. 
ad  Cic.  Mil.  Arg.  p.  37,  and  c.  25.  p.  50,  Orell.) 

Near  the  theatre  of  Pompey  was  also  the  Por- 
ticus OcTAViA,  which,  as  we  have  said,  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  Porticus  Octaviae. 
It  was  a double  portico  originally  erected  by  Cn. 
Octavius  after  his  triumph  over  Perseus.  It  was 
likewise  called  Corinthia,  from  its  columns  being 
adorned  with  bronze  capitals.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  7: 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  1;  Fest.  p.  178.)  Augustus  rebuilt 
it,  but  dedicated  it  again  in  the  name  of  its  founder. 
Also  near  the  theatre  was  the  Triumphal  Arch 
OF  Tiberius,  erected  by  Claudius.  (Suet.  Claud. 
11.) 

Other  temples  in  the  district  of  the  Circus  Fla- 
minius, besides  those  already  enumerated,  were  a 
Temple  of  Diana,  and  another  of  Juno  Regina, 
— different  from  that  of  Juno  in  the  Porticus  Octa- 
viae,— both  dedicated  by  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  B.  c 
179.  (Liv.  xl.  52.)  An  Aedes  Fortunae 
Equestris  vowed  by  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  in  a battle 
against  the  Celtiberians,  b.  c.  176.  (Liv.  xl.  40, 
44,  xlii.  3,  10.)l  It  stood  near  the  theatre  of  Pom- 
pey in  the  time  of  Vitruvius  (iii.  3.  § 2,  Schn.),  but 
seems  to  have  disappeared  before  that  of  Tacitus. 
(^Ann.  iii.  71.)  A Temple  of  Mars,  founded  by 
D.  Junius  Brutus  Callaicus  (Plin.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  26); 
one  of  Neptune,  cited  as  “ delubrum  Cn.  Domitii  ” 
(76.;  Gruter,  Inscr.  cccxviii.  5);  one  of  Castor 
AND  Pollux  (Vitruv.  iv.  8.  4);  and  probably  also 
one  of  Vulcan.  (^Fast.  Capran.  X.  Kal.  Sep.) 
Some  of  these  last,  however,  were  perhaps,  mere 
sacella  in  the  circus  itself. 

A few  profane  objects  will  close  the  list  of  public 
buildings  in  this  quarter.  The  Stabula  iv.  Fac- 
TioNUM  of  the  Notitia  must  have  been  the  stables 
in  which  the  horses  of  the  four  factions  or  colours  of 
the  circus,  albata,  prasina,  russata,  and  veneta,  were 
kept.  Domitian  added  two  more  colours,  the  aurata 
and  purpurea,  and  another  reading  of  the  Curiosum 
mentions  six  stables,  whilst  the  Notitia  — certainly  . 
erroneously  — names  eight;  but  it  seems  most  proba-  ■ 
ble  that  there  were  only  four.  (Preller,  Regionen,  p. 
167.)  Some  of  the  emperors  paid  great  attention  to 
these  stables.  Tacitus  represents  Vitellius  as  build- 
ing some  (^Hist.  ii.  94);  and  Caligula  was  constantly 
dining  and  spending  his  time  in  the  stables  of  the 
Green  Faction.  (Suet.  Cal.  55.)  The  four  in  ques- 
tion were  probably  situated  under  the  Capitol,  near 
the  carceres  of  the  Circus  Flaminius.  Between 
the  Porticus  Philippi  and  the  theatre  of  Balbus  lay 
two  Porticus  Minuciae,  styled  respectively  Vet  us 
and  Frumentaria,  both  built  by  Minucius  who 
was  consul  in  b.  c.  1 1 1.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  8.)  The 
Frumentaria  appears  to  have  been  the  place  in 
which  the  tesserae  were  distributed  to  those  entitled 
to  share  the  public  gifts  of  corn.  (Appul.  de  Mund. 
extr.  p.  74.  14,  Elm.;  cf.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  34;  Lampr. 
Comm.  16.)  The  Crypta  Balbi  mentioned  in 
the  Notitia  was  probably  a peculiar  species  of  por- 
tico, and  most  likely  attached  to  the  theatre  of 
Balbus.  A crypta  differed  from  a portico  by  hav- 
ing one  of  its  sides  walled,  and  by  being  covered 
with  a roof,  in  which  were  windows.  (Urlichs, 
Beschr.  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  62.) 

Such  were  the  public  buildings  in  the  district 
called  Circus  Flaminius;  immediately  to  the  N.  of 
which  lay  the  Campus  Martius,  sometimes  called 
merely  Campus.  The  purposes  to  which  this  plain 
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was  applied  were  twofold ; it  seiwed  for  gymnastic  ^ 
and  warlike  exercises,  and  also  for  large  political  as- 
semblies of  the  people,  as  the  comitia  and  contiones. 
At  first  it  must  have  been  a completely  open  field 
with  only  a few  scattered  sacred  places  upon  it; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  6th  century  of  the  city  that 
regular  temples  began  to  be  built  there.  By  de- 
grees it  became  covered  with  buildings,  except  in 
that  part  devoted  to  the  public  games  and  exercises, 
and  especially  the  equiria,  or  horse-races,  instituted 
by  Eomulus  in  honour  of  Mars.  (Van*.  L.  L.  vi. 
§13;  Paul.  Diac.  p.  81.)  The  spot  where  these 
took  place  is  indicated  by  Ovid  {Fast.  iii.  519):  — 

“ Altera  gramineo  spectabis  Equiria  cam.po 
Quern  Tiberis  curvis  in  latus  urget  aquis. 

Qui  tamen  ejecta  si  forte  tenebitur  unda 
Caelius  accipiet  pulverulentus  equos.” 

The  part  of  the  Campus  the  side  of  which  may 
be  said  to  be  “ pressed  upon  ” by  the  stream  of  the 
Tiber,  is  that  lying  between  Piazza  Navona  and 
tlie  bridge  of  S.  Angelo,  where  the  ground  forms  an 
angle  opposed  to  the  descending  waters.  Here  also 
was  the  bathing-place  of  the  Roman  youth.  (Hor. 
Od.  iii.  7.  25  ; Comp.  Cic.  pro  Coel.  15.) 

Some  writers  have  assumed  that  this  spot  was 
regarded  as  forming  a distinct  division  called  Cam- 
pus Minor,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  plain 
was  called  Campus  Major.  (Preller,  Regionen, 
p.  160  ; Urlichs,  Rom.  Marsfeld,  p.  19;  Canina, 
Jndic,  pp.  384,  412.)i  But  this  distinction  does 
not  appear  to  rest  on  adequate  authority.  It  is 
derived  from  a passage  in  Catullus  : “ Te  campo 
quaesivimns  minore  ” (liii.  (Iv.).  3);  and  from 
another  in  Strabo,  quoted  in  the  former  part  of  this  1 
article,  where^  in  describing  the  Campus  Martius, 
he  speaks  of  another  field,  or  plain,  near  it  (ttAt;- 
a'lov  5’  earl  rod  irediov  tovtov  kuI  &\\o  ireS'iov,  Kal 
(TToal  kvkXo)  Trafnr\r]6e7s,  k.  t.  A.).  But,  as  Becker 
observes  {Handb.  p.  599),  Strabo  has  already  de- 
scribed the  Campus  IMartius  as  the  usual  place  for 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  therefore  his  SAAo  ireblov 
cannot  he  the  part  of  it  just  described.  It  seems 
most  probable  that  he  meant  the  Campus  Flaminius, 
which  still  retained  its  ancient  name,  though  for  the 
most  part  covered  with  the  porticoes  and  other  build- 
ings which  he  describes  ; just  as  we  have  a Moor- 
fields  and  Goodman’s  Fields  in  the  heart  of  London. 
The  Campus  Minor  of  Catullus  may  have  been  the 
Campus  Martialis  on  the  Caelian  ; or,  as  Preller 
observes,  the  punctuation  may  be : — 

“ Te  campo  quaesivimns,  minore 
Te  in  circo.” 

The  ancient  loci  religiosi  on  the  Campus  Martius 
were  the  following:  — The  Palus  Carreae,  or 
Caprae,  where  Romulus  is  said  to  have  disap]>eared 
during  the  holding  of  an  assembly  of  the  people : its 
situation  is  unknown ; but  it  does  not  seem  im- 
probable, as  Preller  suggests  {Regionen,  p.  137), 
that  its  site  may  have  been  marked  by  the  Aedicula. 
Capraria,  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  in  the  7th 
Region,  and  that  it  may  consequently  have  lain 
somewhere  under  the  Quirinal.  (Liv.  i.  16;  Ov. 
Fast.  ii.  489,  &c.)  A place  called  Tarentum,  or 
Terentum,  which  appears  to  have  been  volcanic 
(campus  ignifer),  with  a subterranean  Ara  Ditis 
Patris  ex  Proserpinae,  where  the  ludi  saeculares 
were  performed.  The  legend  of  Valesius  and  his 
children,  and  an  account  of  the  institution  of  the 
games,  will  be  found  in  the  Dictionary  of  Antiqui- 
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tks,  p.  71 6.  We  are  here  only  concerned  for  the  situ- 
ation of  the  place,  which  is  very  variously  assigned 
by  different  writers.  Urlichs  placed  it  in  the  Forum 
Boarium,  which,  however,  must  be  wrong,  as  it  was 
undoubtedly  in  the  Campus  Martius  (Val.  Max.  ii. 
4.  § 5;  Festus,  p.  329),  though  at  one  extremity  of 
it.  (Zos.  ii.  4.)  Hence  Becker  placed  it  near  the 
mausoleum  of  Augustus,  being  led  to  this  conclusion 
by  the  Sibylline  oracle  recorded  by  Zosimus  (Z.c.) : — 

'Pe^etp  TTcSi^  Ttapd  &v/J.€pi5os  imXerov  vbup 

^Omrg  areiv6Tarov. 

Becker  refers  the  word  areivoTarov  in  this  pas- 
sage to  ireStop,  and  hence  selects  the  northern  part 
of  the  Campus  for  the  site  of  Tarentum,  as  being 
the  narrowest.  But  it  may  equally  well  refer  to 
vdwp-,  and  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Tiber  in  its 
course  through  the  Campus  Martius  — taking  that 
appellation  in  its  more  extended  sense — is  where  it 
is  divided  by  the  Insula  Tiberina.  Other  passages 
adduced  are  undecisive,  as  those  of  Ovid  {Fast.  i. 
501)  and  Seneca  {de  Morte  Claudii,  13) ; and 
therefore  though  Preller  {Regionen,  Anhang,  p.  241) 
pronounces  against  Becker’s  site,  we  must  leave  the 
question  undeteraiined. 

The  Ara  Martis,  near  which,  when  the  comitia 
were  ended  the  newly-elected  censors  took  their 
seats  in  curule  chairs,  was  probably  the  earliest  holy 
place  dedicated  to  the  god  on  the  Campus  which 
bore  his  name.  We  have  already  observed,  when 
treating  of  the  Porta  Fontinalis,  that  it  must  have 
been  near  that  gate,  and  that  it  was  perhaps  erected 
by  Numa.  There  was  also  an  Aedes  Martis  on 
the  Campus,  probably  at  the  spot  where  the  equiria 
were  celebrated.  (Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  24;  Ov.  Fast.  ii. 
855.)  It  seems  to  have  been  a distinct  temple 
from  that  already  mentioned  in  the  Circus  Fla- 
rainius.  The  site  of  the  Temple  of  the  Lares 
Permarini,  dedicated  by  the  censor  M.  Aemilius 
Lepidus,  B.  c.  179,  in  pursuance  of  a vow  made  by 
L.  Aemilius  Eegillus  after  his  naval  victory  over  the 
fleet  of  Antiochus,  cannot  be  determined  (Liv.  xl. 
52;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  10);  but  it  may  probably  have 
stood,  as  Preller  conjectures,  near  the  Navalia. 
The  Aedes  Jutdrnae,  built  by  Q.  Lutatius  Ca- 
tulus  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic,  stood  near 
the  arches  of  the  Aqua  Virgo,  and  consequently 
near  the  Septa.  (Serv.  adAen.  xii.  139;  0\.Fast. 
i.  463 ; Cic.  pro  Cluent.  36.) 

Such  was  the  Campus  Martius  down  to  the  im- 
perial times ; when  the  great  works  undertaken 
there  by  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus  gave  it  quite 
a new  appearance.  But,  before  we  proceed  to  de- 
scribe these,  we  must  say  a few  words  respecting  the 
Navalta,  or  government  dockyards.  The  older 
topographers  placed  them  under  the  Aventine,  from 
confounding  them  with  the  Emporium  or  commercial 
docks.  Piale  first  pointed  out  the  incorrectness  of 
this  view;  but  erred  himself  in  placing  the  Navalia 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tiber,  from  his  ignorance 
of  certain  passages  which  determine  them  to  have 
been  in  the  Campus  Martius.  These  passages, 
which  were  first  adduced  by  Becker  {de  Muris, 
p.  96,  Handb.  p.  159),  are  the  following:  “ Spes 
unica  imperii  populi  Romani,  L.  Quinctius,  trans 
Tiberim  contra  eum  ipsum  locum,  ubi  nunc  Navalia 
sunt,  quatuor  jugerum  colebat  agrum,  quae  prata 
Quinctia  vocantur.”  (Liv.  iii.  26.)  This  passage 
shows  the  Navalia  to  have  been  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  opposite  some  fields  called  prata  Quinctia; 
and  the  following  one  from  Pliny  fixes  the  situation 
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of  these  fields  in  the  district  called  Vaticairas: 
“ Aranti  quatuor  sua  jugera  in  A^aticano,  quae  prata 
Quinctia  appellantur,  Cincinnato  viator  attulit  dic- 
taturam”  (xviii.  4).  That  the  Navalia  were  in 
the  Campus  Martius  may  also  be  inferred  from 
Livy  (xlv.  42)  : “ Naves  regiae  captae  de  Mace- 
donibus  inusitatae  ante  magnitudinis  in  Campo 
Martio  subductae  sunt”;  and  from  Plutarch’s  ac- 
count of  the  return  of  the  younger  Cato  fi'om 
Cyprus,  in  which  he  relates  that  although  the  ma- 
gistrates and  senate,  as  well  as  a great  part  of  the 
Roman  population,  were  ranged  along  both  banks  of 
the  Tiber  in  order  to  greet  him,  yet  he  did  not  stop 
the  course  of  his  vessels  till  he  arrived  at  the 
Navalia  (^Cat.  Min.  39)  ; a circumstance  which 
shows  that  this  arsenal  must  have  lain  towards 
the  upper  part  of  the  stream’s  course  through 
the  city.  Hence,  though  we  cannot  define  the 
boundary  between  the  Janiculum  and  the  Vatican, 
nor  consequently  the  exact  situation  of  the  Prata 
Quinctia,  yet  the  site  fixed  upon  by  Becker  for  the 
Navalia,  namely,  between  the  Piazza  Navona  and 
Porto  di  Ripetta,  seems  sufficiently  j>robable.  Preller 
is  disposed  to  place  them  rather  lower  down  the 
stream,  but  without  any  adequate  reason  (^Regionen, 
Anh.  p.  242). 

It  was  Caesar  who  began  the  great  changes  in 
the  Campus  Martius  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded.  He  had  at  one  time  meditated  the  gigantic 
plan  of  diverting  the  course  of  the  Tiber  from  the 
Milvian  bridge  to  the  Vatican  hill,  by  which  the 
Ager  Vatican  us  would  have  been  converted  into  a 
new  Campus  Martius,  and  the  ancient  one  appro- 
priated to  building;  but  this  project  was  never  car- 
ried into  execution.  (Cic.  ac?  A xiii.  33.)  The 
only  building  which  he  really  began  in  the  Campus 
was  the  Septa  Julia.  It  has  been  said,  when 
treating  of  the  Porta  Flumentana,  that  a spot  near 
the  Circus  Flaminius  was  appropriated  to  the  hold- 
ing of  the  Comitia  Centuriata.  In  early  times  it 
was  enclosed  with  a rude  kind  of  fence  or  boundary, 
probably  of  hurdles  ; whence,  from  its  resemblance 
to  a sheep-fold,  it  obtained  the  name  of  Ovile,  and 
subsequently  of  Septa.  (Liv.  xxvi.  22;  Juv.  vi.  528; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  Ec.  i.  34.)  For  this  simple  and 
primitive  fence  Caesar  substituted  a marble  building 
(Septa  marmorea),  which  was  to  be  surrounded  with 
a portico  a mile  square,  and  to  be  connected  with 
the  Villa  Publica.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  16.)  It  was 
probably  not  much  advanced  at  the  time  of  Caesar’s 
assassination;  since  we  find  that  it  was  continued 
by  the  triumvir  Lepidus,  and  finally  dedicated  by 
Agrippa  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  23)  ; but  whether  it  w'as 
completed  on  the  magnificent  plan  described  by 
Cicero  cannot  be  said.  Its  situation  may  be  deter- 
mined by  a passage  in  Frontinus,  in  which  he  says 
that  the  arches  of  the  Aqua  Virgo  ended  in  the 
Campus  Martius  in  front  of  the  Septa.  (Aj.  22.) 
These  arches,  which,  as  we  have  seen  before,  began 
under  the  gardens  of  Lucullus  on  the  Pincian,  were 
conducted  to  the  baths  of  Agrippa.  Donati  men- 
tions that  remains  of  them  were  discovered  in  his 
time  in  front  of  the  church  of  S.  Tgnazio  (near  the 
Collegio  Romano).  (Z)e  Urh.  R.  iii.  18.)  This 
coincides  with  remains  of  the  portico  of  the  Septa 
existing  under  the  Palazzo  Doria  and  church  of 
S.  Maria  in  Via  Lata  in  the  Corso  (Canina,  Indie. 
400) ; and  we  may  therefoi-e  conclude  that  the  Septa 
Julia  stood  at  this  spot.  The  portico  must  have 
enclosed  a large  open  space  where  the  assemblies 
Were  held,  and  in  which  gladiatorial  shows,  and  on 
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one  occasion  even  a naumachia,  were  exhibited. 
(Suet.  Aug.  43,  Cal.  18,  Ner.  12;  Dion  Cass.  Iv. 
8,  lix.  10.)  There  was  of  course  a suggestum  or 
rostra,  for  haranguing  the  people.  (Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  1.) 
The  Septa  were  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  under 
Titus  (Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  24),  but  must  have  been 
restored,  since,  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  when  they 
had  lost  their  political  importance,  they  appear  to 
have  been  used  as  a market,  in  which  the  most 
valuable  objects  were  exposed  for  sale.  (Mart.  ix. 
60.)  They  appear  to  have  undergone  a subsequent 
restoration  under  Hadrian.  (Spart.  Hadr.  19.) 

The  Villa  Publica  adjoined  the  Septa  Julia, 
and  must  have  been  on  its  S.  side,  since  it  is  described 
by  Varro  (i2.  R.  iii.  2)  as  being  “ in  Campo  Martio 
extremo,”  and  must  consequently  have  lain  between 
the  Septa  and  the  Circus  Flaminius,  near  the  Palazzo 
di  Venezia.  The  original  one  was  an  ancient  and 
simple  building,  and  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (iv.  22) 
as  early  as  the  year  b.  c.  436.  It  was  used  by  the 
consuls  for  the  levying  of  troops,  and  by  the  censors 
for  taking  the  census  (Varr.  1.  c.);  also  for  the 
reception  of  foreign  ambassadors  whom  it  was  not 
thought  advisable  to  admit  into  the  city,  and  of 
Roman  generals  before  they  obtained  permission  to 
enter  the  gates  in  triumph  (Liv.  xxx.  21,  xxxiii. 
24,  &c.).  It  was  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  the 
four  Marian  legions  by  Sulla  (Val.  Max.  ix.  2.  § 1 ; 
Liv.  Epit.  Ixxxviii.;  Strab.  v.  249).  A passage  in 
Lucan  respecting  this  horrible  transaction  confirms 
the  position  of  the  Villa  Publica  close  to  the 
Septa  (ii.  196):  — 

“ Tunc  flos  Hesperiae,  Latii  jam  sola  juventus 
Concidit  et  miserae  maculavit  Ovilia  Romae” 

And  another  passage  in  Plutarch  shows  that  it  must 
have  adjoined  the  Circus  Flaminius  on  the  other 
side  (Oh  iPt]v  aXKo.  Kal  tovtovs  Kal  ruv 
Toiis  Trepiyevofxivovs  els  €^aKi<rx‘l^lovs  ddpo'uTas 
irapd  rhv  iirirdhp  o/ioVy  inaKei  avyKXrjTov 
els  rh  TT]s  'Evvovs  lepSv,  SuU.  30.)  Seneca  (de 
Clem.  i.  12)  likewise  mentions  the  assembling  of 
the  senate  in  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Bellona, 
where  the  cries  of  the  massacred  soldiers  were  heard ; 
and  this  circumstance  would  rather  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  temple  in  question  was  situated  at 
the  eastern  end,  or  towards  the  carceres,  of  the 
Circus  Flaminius,  since  the  Septa  and  Villa  Publica 
must  have  lain  towards  that  end  of  it  nearest  to  the 
Capitol.  The  simple  building  described  by  Varro 
must  have  been  that  rebuilt  in  the  censorship  of  S. 
Aelius  Paetus  and  C.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  b.  o.  194. 
Caesar  could  hardly  have  done  anything  to  it,  since 
a coin  of  C.  Fonteius  Capito,  consul  in  b.  c.  33, 
testifies  that  the  latter  either  restored  or  rebuilt  it. 

The  name  of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Augustus,  is  connected  with  the  principal 
changes  and  the  most  important  buildings  in  the 
Campus  Martius.  The  latter  consisted  of  the  Pan- 
theon, the  thermae,  a portico,  and  the  large  structure 
called  the  Diribitorium.  The  Campus  Agrippae 
and  its  buildings  will  be  described  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  that  part  of  the  district  under  consideration 
called  Via  Lata. 

The  Pantheon  of  Agrippa,  which  is  still  in  so 
good  a state  of  preservation  that  it  serves  for  public 
worship,  is  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  ancient 
Rome.  An  inscription  on  the  frieze  of  the  portico 
testifies  that  it  was  erected  by  Agrippa  in  his  third 
consulate;  whilst  another  below  recoi’ds  repairs  by 
the  emperors  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla.  From 
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a very  coiTupt  passage  in  Pliny  (xxxvi.  24.  s.  1), 
topographers  have  related  that  the  temple  was  de- 
dicated to  Jupiter  Ultor;  but  this  is  altogether  in- 
consistent with  other  accounts  of  its  destination; 
and  it  appears  from  an  emendation  of  Jan,  derived 
from  the  Codex  Bambergensis,  that  we  should  read 
Dirihitorii  for  Jovi  Ultori  (Becker,  Handb.  p. 
635).  Dion  Cassius  states  that  it  received  the  name 
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of  Pantheon  because  it  contained  the  images  of  many 
gods  (liii.  27),  which,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
those  of  the  deities  mythically  connected  with  the 
Julian  race,  and  among  them  that  of  Caesar  himself. 
The  temple  is  circular,  and  its  magnificent  portico 
with  triple  row  of  columns,  though  perhaps  not  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  main  building,  cannot  fail  to 
excite  the  admiration  of  the  beholder.  It  owes  its 
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excellent  state  of  preservation  partly  to  the  solidity 
of  its  construction,  partly  to  its  having  been  conse- 
crated as  a Christian  church  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Phocas,  under  the  title  of  S.  Maria  ad  Martyres, 
or  d&lla  Rotonda.  To  the  lover  of  the  fine  arts  it 
is  doubly  interesting  from  containing  the  tomb  of 
Raphael.  Some  architects  have  thought  that  it  was 
not  originally  intended  for  a temple,  but  as  part  of 
the  baths;  a notion,  however,  that  is  refuted  by 
passages  in  ancient  writers,  where  it  is  styled 
templum  (Plin.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  88 ; Macrob,  Sat.  ii.  13). 
The  Pantheon  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  Campus 
Martius,  taking  that  name  in  its  widest  sense.  The 
Thermae,  of  which  only  a few  unimportant  remains 
exist,  adjoined  it  on  the  S.,  and  must  have  extended 
to  near  the  Hecatostylon.  The  Diribitorium  was  a 
large  building  destined,  according  to  Becker  {Handb. 
p.  638),  to  the  examination  of  the  voting  tablets 
used  in  the  comitia,  in  order  to  detei*mine  the  result 
of  elections,  and  must  therefore  have  been  situated 
near  the  Septa.  It  seems  to  have  been  left  unfinished 
at  Agrippa’s  death,  and  was  dedicated  by  Augustus, 
B.  c.  7.  Its  vast  unsupported  roof  w^as  one  of  the 
wonders  of  Rome,  and,  when  destroyed  in  the  fire  of 
Titus,  could  not  be  replaced.  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  8 ; 
Plin.  xvi.  40.)  In  hot  weather  Caligula  some- 
times converted  it  into  a theatre  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  7). 
The  portico  which  Agrippa  erected  in  the  Campus 
Martius  appears  to  have  been  called  Porticus 
Argonautarum,  from  its  being  adorned  with  a 
picture  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  erected  in  com- 
memoration of  Agrippa’s  naval  victories  (Dion  Cass, 
liii.  27 ; Mart.  iii.  20.  11).  Becker  {Handb.  p.  637) 
contends  that  this  was  the  same  building  called 
Basilica  Neptuni  by  Spartian  {Hadr.  19),  and 
Tlo(Tiibu>VLov  by  Dion  Cassius  (Ixvi.  24).  But  a 
basilica  is  not  equivalent  to  a poi'tico,  nor  can  we 
imagine  that  Dion  would  have  used  the  term  Ilo- 
aeiddorior  of  a arod;  whence  it  seems  more  probable, 
as  assumed  by  Canina  {Indie,  p.  406)  and  other 
topographers,  that  Agrippa  also  erected  a Temple 
OF  Neptune,  which  was  connected  with,  or  probably 
surrounded  by  the  portico.  Nardini  and  Canina — 
the  latter  from  recent  researches — are  of  opinion  that 


the  eleven  columns  now  existing  in  the  front  of  the 
Dogana  di  Terra  in  the  Piazza  di  Pietra,  near  the 
Antonine  column,  belonged  to  this  temple.  Of  a 
Porticus  Meleagri  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  in 
connection  with  that  of  the  Argonautarum,  we  know 
nothing  further. 

Augustus  also  erected  a few  monuments  on  the 
Campus  Martius.  Among  them  was  the  Solarium 
Augusti,  an  obelisk  which  now  stands  on  Monte 
Citorio,  which  served  as  a gigantic  gnomon,  and,  on  an 
immense  marble  flooring  that  surrounded  it,  exhibited 
not  only  the  hours,  but  also  the  increase  and  de- 
crease of  the  days  (Plin.  xxxvi.  15).  In  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  Campus,  between  the  Via  Flaminia 
and  the  Tiber,  he  caused  to  be  constructed  during 
his  life-time  that  superb  Mausoleum,  a description 
of  which  by  Strabo  has  already  been  cited  in  the 
former  part  of  this  article.  This  district  had  for 
some  time  previously  served  as  a burying  place  for 
the  most  distinguished  persons.  Among  others 
buried  near  this  spot  were  Sulla,  Caesar  together 
with  his  aunt  and  daughter,  and  the  two  consuls 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  who  fell  at  Mutina.  Several 
members  of  the  family  of  Augustus  had  been 
entombed  in  the  mausoleum  before  the  ashes  of 
Augustus  himself  were  deposited  within  it ; as 
Marcelius,  Agrippa,  Octavia,  and  Drusus  (Dion 
Cass.  liii.  30;  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  873,  seq.;  Ov.  Cons, 
ad  Liv.  67).  By  the  time  of  Hadrian  it  was  com- 
pletely filled  ; which  caused  him  to  build  a new  one 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  (Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  23). 
There  are  still  considerable  remains  of  the  monument 
of  Augustus.  The  area  on  which  the  sepulchre  of  the 
Caesars  stood  is  now  converted  into  a sort  of  amphi- 
theatre for  spectacles  of  the  lowest  description : sic 
transit  gloria  mundi.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a third 
building  of  Augustus  called  Porticus  ad  Nati- 
ONES,  or  XIV.  Nationes,  stood  in  the  Campus 
Martius  or  in  the  Circus  Flaminius.  It  appears  to 
have  been  near  the  theatre  of  Pom pey,  and  contained 
statues  representing  difierent  nations  (Plin.  xxxvi. 
5.  s.  4 ; Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  721.) 

Near  the  Mausoleum  appears  to  have  been  a por- 
tico called  Via  Tecta,  the  origin  of  which  is  un- 
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known.  Its  situation  near  the  place  assigned  is 
determined  by  the  following  passage  in  ^neca’s 
Apocolocyntosis : “ Injicit  illi  (Claudio)  manum 
Talthybius  deorum  nuntius  et  trahit  capite  obvoluto, 
ne  quis  eum  possit  agnoscere,  per  Campum  Martium  ; 
et  inter  Tiberim  et  Viam  Tectam  descendit  ad  in- 
feros ” (p.  389,  Bip.).  If  this  descent  to  the  infernal 
regions  was  at  the  subterranean  altar  of  Pluto  and 
Proserpine  before  mentioned,  it  would  go  far  to  fix 
the  situation  of  the  Tarentum  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Campus ; but  this,  though  probable,  is  not 
certain.  The  Via  Tecta  is  mentioned  once  or  twice 
by  Martial  (iii.  5,  viii.  75). 

Among  the  other  monuments  relating  to  Augustus 
in  the  Campus  Martius,  was  an  Ara  Pacis,  dedi- 
cated to  Augustus  on  his  return  from  Germany, 
B.  c.  13.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  25;  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  882  ; 
Fast.  Praen.  III.  Kal  Feb.')  The  Ara  Fortunae 
Reducis  was  another  similar  altar  (Dion  Cass.  liv. 
19);  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  it  was  on  the 
Campus  Martins. 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Statilius  Tauras  erected 
an  Amphitheatre  on  the  Campus, — the  first 
built  of  stone  at  Rome  ; but  its  situation  cannot  be 
determined.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  23;  Suet.  Aug.  29.) 

A long  interval  ensued  after  the  reign  of  Augustus 
before  any  new  public  buildings  were  erected  on  the 
Campus  Martius.  Caligula  began,  indeed,  a large 
amphitheatre  near  the  Septa  ; but  Cladius  caused  it 
to  be  pulled  down.  Nero  erected,  close  to  the  baths 
of  Agrippa,  the  Thermae  Neronianae,  which 
seem  to  have  been  subsequently  enlarged  by  Alex- 
ander Severus,  and  to  have  obtained  the  name  of 
Thermae  Alexandrinae.  The  damage  occa- 
sioned in  this  district  by  the  fire  of  Nero  cannot  be 
stated,  since  all  that  we  certainly  know  is  that  the 
amphitheatre  of  Statilius  Taurus  was  destroyed  in  it 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixii.  18).  The  fire  under  Titus  was 
considerably  more  destructive  in  this  quarter  (Id. 
Ixvi.  24);  but  the  damage  appears  to  have  b^n 
made  good  by  Domitian.  Among  the  buildings  re- 
stored by  him  on  this  occasion  we  find  the  Temples 
OF  Isis  and  Serapis  mentioned  ; but  we  have  no 
accounts  respecting  their  foundation.  Their  site 
may,  however,  be  fixed  between  the  Septa  Julia  and 
the  baths  Agrippa,  near  the  modern  church  of  S. 
Maria  sqpra  Minerva.  Thus  Juvenal  (vi.  527); — 

“ A Meroe  portabit  aquas,  ut  spargat  in  aedem 
Isidis,  antique  quae  proxima  surgit  Ovili.” 

(Cf.  Joseph.  B.Jud.  vii.  5.  § 4.)  It  was  near  the  spot 
indicated  that  the  celebrated  group  of  the  Nile  was 
discovered  which  now  adorns  the  Vatican  (Bi*aun, 
Museums  of  Rome,  p.  160),  together  with  several 
other  Egyptian  objects  (Flaminio  Vacca,  Mem.  nos. 
26,  27;  Bartoli,  Mem.  no.  112,  &c.).  Alexander 
Severus  devoted  much  attention  to  these  temples 
(Lampr.  A.  Sev.  26),  and  they  must  have  existed  till 
a late  period,  since  they  are  enumerated  in  the  Notitia. 

Domitian  also  restored  a temple  of  Minerva 
which  stood  near  the  same  spot,  the  Minerva 
Chalcidica  of  Cassiodorus  {Chron.  sub  Domit.) 
and  of  the  Notitia.  (Montf.  Diar.  Ital.  p. 
292).  It  must  have  been  the  temple  originally 
founded  by  Pompey  in  commemoration  of  his  eastern 
victories,  the  inscription  on  which  is  recorded  by 
Pliny  (vii.  27).  It  was  from  this  temple  that  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  y^st  mentioned  derived  its  epithet 
oi  sopra  Minerva  ; and  it  seems  to  have  been  near 
this  spot  that  the  celebrated  statue  of  the  Giustiniani 
Pallas,  now  in  the  Braccio  Nuovo  of  the  Vatican, 
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was  discovered  ; though  according  to  other,  but  less 
probable,  accounts,  it  was  found  in  the  circular  tem- 
ple near  the  Porta  Maggiore  (Braun,  Mviseums,  ^c. 
p.  154).  Some  topographers  assume  that  the  temple 
built  by  Pompey  was  a different  one  from  the  above, 
with  the  barbarous  title  of  Minerva  Campensis,  but 
in  the  same  neighbourhood  ; which  does  not  seem 
probable  (Canina,  Tndicaz.  p.  405). 

Domitian  also  founded  in  the  Campus  Martins  an 
Odeum  and  a Stadium  (Suet.  Bom.  5),  which  will 
be  described  in  the  proper  sections.  The  situation 
of  the  former  cannot  be  determined.  The  Stadium, 
in  all  probability,  occupied  the  site  of  the  Picuza  Na- 
vona,  the  form  of  which  shows  that  it  must  have 
been  a circus.  The  name  of  Navona  is  a corruption 
of  in  Agone,  and  important  remains  of  this  Stadium 
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were  in  existence  in  the  time  of  the  Anonymous  of 
Einsiedlen  ( Preller,  i^e^r^owen,  p.  171).  The  assump- 
tion that  this  place  was  occupied  by  a stadium  built 
by  Alexander  Severus — in  which  case  that  of  Do- 
mitian  must  be  sought  in  some  other  part  of  the 
Campus  — rests  only  on  traditions  of  the  middle  ages 
(Canina,  Indie,  p.  392). 

Trajan  is  said  to  have  built  a theatre  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  which,  however,  was  destroyed  by 
Hadrian.  (Spart.  Hadr.  8.)  The  same  emperor 
probably  erected  what  is  called  in  the  Notitia  the 
Basilica  Marcianes  (Marcianae),  which  was 
probably  a temple  in  honour  of  his  sister,  Mar- 
ciana.  The  Antonines  appear  to  have  adorned  this 
quarter  with  many  buildings  The  Basilica  Ma- 
TiDiES  (Matidiae)  was  perhaps  erected  by  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  consecrated  to  Matidia,  the  wife  of  Hadrian ; 
as  well  as  the  Hadrianum,  or  temple  to  Hadrian 
himself,  also  mentioned  in  the  Notitia.  (Preller, 
p.  175.)  The  Templum  Antonini  and  Columna 
CocHLis  were  the  temple  and  pillar  erected  in 
honour  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus.  (Capitol.  M.  Ant. 
18;  Aur.  Viet.  Epit.  16.)  All  these  buildings 
stood  near  together  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Piazza 
Colonna,  on  which  the  column  (Columna  Antoni- 
niana)  still  exists.  For  a long  while  this  column 
was  thought  to  be  that  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  was 
even  declared  to  be  such  in  the  inscription  placed  on 
the  pedestal  during  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V. 
But  the  sculptures  on  the  column  were  subsequently 
perceived  to  relate  to  the  history  of  Antonine  the 
philosopher;  and  this  view  was  confinned  not  only 
by  the  few  remaining  words  of  the  original  inscrip- 
tion, but  also  by  another  inscription  found  in  the 
neighbouring  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio,  regarding  a 
permission  granted  to  a certain  Adrastus,  a freed- 
man  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Caracalla,  to  erect  a 
small  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  column,  as 
curator  of  it.  This  inscription,  which  is  now  pre- 
served in  the  corridor  of  the  Vatican,  twice  mentions 
the  column  as  being  that  “ Divi  Marci.”  (Canina, 
Indie,  p.  417,  seq.)  The  column  is  an  imitation  of 
that  of  Trajan,  but  not  in  so  pure  a style  of  art. 
Both  derive  their  name  of  cochlis  from  the  spiral 
staircase  (cochlea,  Kox^ias')  in  the  interior  of  them. 
(Isid.  Orig.  xv.  2,  38.)  The  Columna  Antonini 
Pu  was  a large  pillar  of  red’  granite,  erected  to 


pedestal  of  column  of  ANTONINUS  PIUS. 


him,  as  appears  from  the  inscription,  by  M.  Aure- 
lius and  L.  Verus.  It  was  discovered  in  the 
pontificate  of  Clement  XI.,  in  the  garden  of  the 
Padri  della  Missione.,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Palazzo 
di  Monte  Citorio.  It  broke  in  the  attempt  to  erect 
it  in  the  Piazza  di  Monte  Citorio,  where  the  obelisk 
now  stands;  but  the  pedestal  with  the  inscription  is 
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still  preserved  in  the  garden  of  the  Vatican.  (Canina 
Indie,  p.  419.)  The  sculptures  on  the  pedestal 
represent  the  Apotheosis  of  Antoninus  Pius  and 
Faustina. 

The  Thermae  Commodianae  and  Alexan- 
DRiNAE  will  be  treated  of  in  the  section  on  the 
baths.  After  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus  we 
find  but  few  new  buildings  mentioned  in  this  dis- 
trict. Gordian  III.  is  said  to  have  entertained  the 
design  of  building  an  enormous  portico  under  the 
Pincian  hill,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  ever 
executed.  (Capitol.  Cord.  III.  c.  32.)  Respecting 
the  Porticus  Flaminia,  see  the  article  Pons  Mil- 
vius.  Some  porticoes  near  the  Pons  Aelius,  which 
appear  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Maximae,  were 
terminated  by  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Gratian, 
Valentinian,  and  Theodosius;  the  inscription  on 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Anonymous  of  Einsiedlen, 
and  in  Gruter  (clxxii.  1).  Claudius,  who  was  prefect 
of  the  city  underValentinian  I.,  erected  a portico  near 
the  baths  of  Agrippa,  which  he  called  Porticus 
Boni  Eventus,  after  a neighbouring  temple  with 
the  same  name  (Amm.  Marc.  xxix.  6.  § 19) ; but 
with  regard  to  this  temple  we  have  no  information. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  that  part  of  the  district 
under  consideration  comprised  in  the  7th  Region  of 
Augustus,  and  subsequently  called  Via  Lata,  from 
the  road  which  bounded  its  western  side,  and  which 
formed  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Via  Flaminia. 
The  most  important  topographical  question  con- 
nected with  this  district  is  the  situation  of  the 
Campus  Agrippae,  and  the  buildings  connected 
with  it.  We  have  already  shown  from  the  situation 
of  Martial’s  house,  as  well  as  from  the  probable  site 
of  the  temple  of  Sol,  that  the  Campus  Agrippae  must 
have  lain  under  the  western  side  of  the  Quirinal,  and 
not  under  the  Pincian,  where  Becker  places  it.  It 
is  probable,  too,  that  it  lay  on  a line  with  the  Pan- 
theon and  thermae  of  Agrippa,  although  divided 
from  them  by  the  Via  Lata;  and  hence  Canina  cor- 
rectly describes  it  as  facing  the  Septa  (^Indic.  p. 
215),  whilst  Urlichs  and  Preller,  in  like  manner,  place 
it  between  the  Piazza  degli  Apostoli  and  the  Fon- 
taria  Trevi.  {Beschr.  vol.  iii.  pt.  iii.  p.  1 12 ; Regionen, 
p.  138.)  The  Campus  Agrippae  contained  gardens, 
porticoes,  and  places  for  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
was,  in  short,  a kind  of  Campus  Martius  in  minia- 
ture. It  was  also  a favourite  lounge  and  promenade. 
(A.  Gell.  xiv.  5.)  It  appears  from  a passage  in 
Dion  Cassius,  that  the  Campus  was  not  finished 
before  Agrippa’s  death,  and  that  it  was  opened  to 
the  public  by  Augustus  (Iv.  8.)  It  contained  a 
Porticus  Polae,  so  named  after  Agrippa’s  sister 
Pola  or  Polla;  which  is  probably  the  same  as  that 
alluded  to  by  Martial,  in  some  passages  before  quoted, 
under  the  name  of  Vipsania.  The  latter  name 
seems  to  be  corrupted  in  the  Notitia  into  Porticus 
Gypsiani.  Becker  (Handb.  p.  596)  would  identify 
the  Porticus  Polae  with  the  Porticus  Europae, 
buttheyseemto  be  different  structures.  (Urlichs,  Aom. 
Topo^r. p.  139.)  The  latter,  which  derived  its  name 
from  a picture  of  the  rape  of  Europa,  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Martial  (ii.  14,  iii.  20,  xi.  1).  Its 
situation  cannot  be  determined ; but  most  topo- 
graphers place  it  in  the  Campus  Martius,  among  the 
other  buildings  of  Agrippa.  (Canina,  Indicaz.  p.  409 ; 
Urlichs,  Rom.  Marsfeld,  p.  1 1 6 ) It  appears  from 
the  Notitia  that  the  Campus  Agrippae  contained 
C ASTRA,  which,  from  the  Catalogue  Imperat.  Vienn. 
(t.  ii.  p.  246,  Rone.),  appear  to  have  been  dedicated 
by  Aurelian;  but  the  Porticus  Vipsania  served  as  a 
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sort  of  barracks  ns  early  as  the  time  of  Galba.  (Tac. 
H.  i.  31 ; Pint.  Galh.  25.) 

Several  objects  mentioned  in  this  district  are 
doubtful  as  to  site,  and  even  as  to  meaning,  and  are 
not  important  enough  to  demand  investigation.  It 
contained  Triumphal  Arches  of  Claudius 
AND  M.  Aurelius.  The  latter  subsisted  in  a 
tolerably  perfect  state  near  the  Piazza  Fiana  in  the 
Corso,  till  the  year  1662,  when  pope  Alexander  VII. 
caused  it  to  be  pulled  down.  Its  reliefs  still  adorn 
the  staircase  of  the  Palazzo  de'  Conservatori.  (Ca- 
nina,  Tndicaz.  p.  220.) 


ARCH  OF  AURELIUS. 

We  shall  conclude  this  section  with  noticing  a 
very  humble  but  very  useful  object,  the  Forum 
SuARiUM.  Bacon  was  an  article  of  great  consump- 
tion at  Kome.  It  was  distributed,  as  well  as  bread, 
among  the  people,  and  its  annual  consumption  in 
the  time  of  Valentinian  III.  was  estimated  at 
3,628,000  pounds.  (Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall, 
vol.  iv.  p.  85,  ed.  Smith.)  The  custom  of  distribut- 
ing it  had  been  introduced  by  Aurelian.  (VopLsc. 
Aurel.  25.)  A country  in  which  hogs’-flesh  is  the 
cheapest  meat  betrays  a low  state  of  farming.  The 
swine  still  abounds  in  Italy;  but  in  ancient  times  the 
Koman  market  was  principally  supplied  from  the 
forests  of  Lucania.  The  market  was  important 
enough  to  have  its  special  tribune,  and  the  “ pig- 
men  of  the  eternal  city  ” (“  Porcinarii  Urbis  aeternae”) 
were  considered  such  a useful  body  that  peculiar 
privileges  were  granted  to  them.  (^Cod.  xi.  tit.  16; 
Not.  Dignit.  Part.  Occ.  p.  16;  Gruter,  Inscr. 
cclxxx.  4.)  The  market  is  alluded  to  in  a sort  of 
proverbial  manner  by  Philostratus  (&Tig.d  re  Kal 
Koiva  (pvaiT  &u,  Sxnrep  iv  avwv  ayop^,  Heroic. 
p.  283.  19,  ed.  Kayser.).  It  is  supposed  to  have 
stood  near  the  present  church  of  S.  Croce  dei 
Lucchesi,  which  was  substituted  for  that  of  S. 
Nicolo  in  Porcilihus.  (Canina,  Indie,  p.  209 ; 
Preller,  Regionen,  p.  139.) 

XIV.  The  Transtiberine  District. 

Although  the  district  beyond  the  Tiber  formed 
one  of  the  14  Kegions  of  Augustus,  and  although 
part  of  it  may  perhaps  have  been  enclosed  with  a 
wall  as  early  as  the  time  of  Ancus  Marcius,  and  was 
certainly  included  in  that  of  Aurelian,  yet,  while  it 
was  considered  a part  of  Rome,  it  never  belonged  to 
the  Urbs,  properly  so  called.  The  distinction  be- 
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tween  Roma  and  Urbs  was  at  least  as  old  as  tlie 
time  of  Augustus,  and  was  thus  laid  down  by 
Alfenus  Varus : “ Ut  Alfenus  ait,  Urbs  est  Roma, 
qua  muro  cingeretur;  Roma  est  etiam,  qua  conti- 
nentia  aedificia  essent.”  (^Digest.  1.  tit.  16. 1.  87.)  This 
circumstance  rather  tends  to  strengthen  Niebuhr’s 
opinion  that  Ancus  Marcius  only  built  a citadel  on 
the  Janiculum,  without  any  walls  extending  to  tbe 
river.  [See  above.  Part  II.  Sect.  I.  sub  fin.]  The 
district  in  question  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
pai-ts,  the  Mons  Janiculus  (or  Janiculum),  the 
Mons  Vaticanus,  — each  with  their  respective  plains 
towards  the  river,  — and  the  Insula  Tiberina.  We 
shall  begin  with  the  last. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  legend  respecting 
the  formation  of  the  Insula  Tiberina  through 
the  corn  belonging  to  the  Tarquins  being  thrown 
into  the  river.  In  the  year  b.  c.  291  the  island 
became  sacred  to  Aesculapius.  In  consequence  of 
a pestilence  an  embassy  was  despatched  to  Epidaurus 
to  bring  back  to  Rome  the  image  of  that  deity  ; 
but  instead  of  the  statue  came  a snake,  into  which 
it  was  perfectly  known  that  the  god  himself  had  en- 
tered. As  the  vessel  was  passing  the  Tiberine 
island  the  snake  swam  ashore  and  hid  itself  there ; in 
consequence  of  which  a Temple  of  Aesculapius 
was  built  upon  it,  and  the  island  ever  afterwards 
bore  the  name  of  the  god.  (Liv.  Epit.  xi.;  Ov. 
Met.  XV.  739;  Val.  Max.  i.  8.  § 2;  Dionys.  v.  13; 
Suet.  Claud.  25.)  Sick  persons  resorted  to  this 
temple  for  a cure;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
was  any  hospital  near  it,  as  was  the  case  at  Epi- 
daurus. There  is  no  classical  authority  for  the 
fact  that  the  sides  of  the  island  were  afterwards 
walled  round  in  the  shape  of  a ship,  with  the  prow 
against  the  current,  typifying  the  vessel  which 
brought  the  deity  ; but  it  is  said  that  vestiges  of 
this  substruction  are  still  visible.  (Canina,  Indie. 
p.  574.)  The  island  also  contained  a Temple  of 
Jupiter  and  a Temple  of  Faunus,  both  dedi- 
cated in  B.  c.  193.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  42,  xxxiv.  53.) 
The  temple  of  Jupiter  appears  to  have  adjoined  that 
of  Aesculapius.  (Ov.  Fast.  i.  293.)  It  has  been 
concluded,  from  the  following  verses  of  Ovid,  that 
the  temple  of  Faunus  must  have  stood  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  island  (^Fast.  ii.  1 93) : — 

“ Idibus  agrestis  fumant  altaria  Fauni 

Hie,  ubi  discretas  insula  rumpit  aquas  ; ” 

liut  this,  though  a probable,  is  not  a necessary  in- 
ference. Semo  Sancus,  or  Deus  Fidius,  seems  also 
to  have  had  a sacellum  here,  as  well  as  Tiberinus, 
as  the  river-god  is  called  in  the  Indigitamenta,  or 
religious  books.  (^Fast.  Amit.  VI.  Id.  Dec.')  By 
a curious  error  the  early  Christian  writers  con- 
founded the  former  deity  with  Simon  Magus,  and 
thought  that  he  was  worshipped  on  the  island. 
(Just.  Mart.  Apol.  2;  Euseb.  H.  Eccl.  ii.  12.)  After 
the  building  of  the  two  bridges  which  connected  the 
island  on  either  side  with  the  shore,  it  seems  to  have 
obtained  the  name  of  “ Inter  duos  Pontes”  (Plut. 
Publ.  8) ; and  this  part  of  the  river  was  long  famous 
for  the  delicious  pike  caught  in  it;  which  owed  their 
flavour  apparently  to  the  rich  feeding  afforded  by 
the  proximity  of  the  banks.  (Plut.  Popl.  8 ; Ma- 
crob.  Sat.  ii.  12.)  In  the  Acta  Martyrum  the  island 
is  repeatedly  styled  Insula  Lycaonia  ; it  is  at  present 
called  Isola  di  S.  Bartolommeo,  from  the  church 
and  convent  of  that  name. 

The  Janiculum  begins  at  that  point  opposite  the 
Campus  Martius  where  the  Tiber  reaches  farthest 
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to  the  W.,  whence  it  stretches  in  a southerly  direc- 
tion to  a point  opposite  the  Aventine.  The  mas- 
culine form  of  the  name  (Janiculus),  though  em- 
ployed as  a substantive  by  some  modern  writers, 
seems  to  rest  on  no  classical  authority,  and  can  only 
be  allowed  as  an  adjective  form  with  mons  or  collis. 
(Becker,  Handb.  p.  653.)  The  name  Janiculum  is 
usually  derived  from  Janus,  who  is  said  to  have  had 
an  arx  or  citadel  here.  (Ov.  Fast.\.  245;  Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  7.)  As  the  ridge  runs  in  a tolerably  straight 
line  nearly  due  S.  from  the  point  where  it  com- 
mences, the  curve  described  by  the  Tiber  towards 
the  E.  leaves  a considerable  plain  between  the  river 
and  the  hill,  which  attains  its  greatest  breadth  at  the 
point  opposite  to  the  Forum  Boarium.  This  was 
the  original  Eegio  Transtibeeina.  It  appears 
to  have  been  covered  with  buildings  long  before  the 
time  of  Augustus,  and  was  principally  inhabited  by 
the  lower  classes,  especially  fishermen,  tanners,  and 
the  like,  though  it  contained  some  celebrated  gar- 
dens. Hence  the  Ludi  Piscatorii  were  held  in  this 
quarter.  (Ov.  Fast.  vi.  237;  Fest.  pp.  210,  238.) 
It  was  the  ancient  Ghetto,  or  Jews’  quarter,  which 
now  lies  opposite  to  it.  (Philo,  de  Virt.  ii.  p.  568, 
Mangey.) 

The  Regio  Transtiberina  contained  but  few  tem- 
ples or  other  public  buildings.  Of  the  temple  of 
Fobs  Fortuna  we  have  already  spoken  when  dis- 
cussing the  question  respecting  that  of  Pudicitia 
Patricia  [supra,  p.  814].  Of  other  loci  religiosi 
in  this  quarter  little  more  is  known  than  the  name. 
Such  was  the  Lucus  FuRiNAE,^nentioned  in  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  death  of  C.  Gracchus.  (Aur.  Viet. 
Vir.  III.  65;  Plut.  C.  Gracch.  17.)  Cicero  con- 
nected this  grove  with  the  Eumenides,  or  Furies 
{Nat.  Deor,  iii.  18);  but  there  is  no  account  of 
those  Attic  deities  having  been  naturalised  at  Rome, 
and  we  should  rather  infer  from  Varro  that  the 
grove  was  consecrated  to  some  ancient  indigenous 
goddess.  (A.  A.  vi.  § 19,  Miill.)  It  was  a uni- 
versal tradition  that  Numa  was  buried  in  the  Jani- 
culum (Dionys.  ii.  76;  Plut.  Amw.  22;  Val.  Max. 
i.  1.  § 12).  Cicero,  in  a corrupt  passage,  places  his 
tomb  “baud  procul  a Fonti  Ara”  (or  Fontis 
Aris)  (cfe  Leg.  ii.  22);  but  of  such  a deity  or  altar 
we  have  no  further  account.  We  also  find  a Lucus 
CoRNisCARUM  DivARUM  mentioned  by  Paulus 
Diaconus  (p.  64,  Miill.)  as  “ trans  Tiberim ; ” but 
though  the  names  of  these  goddesses  are  also  found 
in  an  inscription  (Gruter,  Ixxxviii.  14),  what  they 
were  cannot  be  told.  Lastly,  as  the  Basis  Ca- 
pitolina records  a Vicus  Larum  Ruralium  in  this 
district,  we  may  conclude  that  they  had  a sacellum 
here. 

Among  the  profane  places  trans  Tiberim  were 
the  Mucia  Prata  and  the  field  called  Codeta. 
The  former — the  land  given  to  Mucius  Scaevola  by 
the  Senate  as  a reward  of  his  valour  (Liv.  ii.  13) 
—may,  however,  have  lain  beyond  the  district  now 
under  consideration,  and  probably  farther  down  the 
Tiber.  The  Codeta,  or  Ager  Codetanus,  was  so 
named  from  a plant  that  grew  there  resembling  a 
horse’s  tail  (coda)  (Paul.  Diac.  pp.  38  and  58, 
Miill.),  — no  doubt  the  Fquisetis,  or  Equisetum 
palustre  of  Linnaeus.  (“  luvisa  et  equisecis  est,  a 
similitudine  equinae  setae,”  Plin.  xviii.  67.  s.  4.) 
There  seems  to  have  been  a Codeta  Ma,]or  and  a 
Minor,  since  Suetonius  relates  that  Caesar  exhibited 
a naval  combat  in  the  latter,  where  he  had  formed 
a lake  (“  in  minore  Codeta  defosso  lacu,”  Goes.  39) 
Dion  Cassius,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  this 
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naumacMa  as  taking  place  in  the  Campus  Martius 
(xliii.  23).  Becker  (Handb.  p.  656,  note)  would 
reconcile  these  divergent  accounts  by  assuming  that 
the  Codeta  Minor  lay  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and 
the  Codeta  Major  opposite  to  it,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Tiber.  (Cf.  Preller,  Regionen,  But 

there  seem  to  be  some  grave  objections  to  this  as- 
sumption. It  is  not  probable  that  two  places 
bearing  the  same  name  should  have  been  on  different 
sides  of  the  river,  nor  that  there  should  have  been  a 
marshy  district,  as  the  Codeta  evidently  was,  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  in  the  time  of  Caesar.  Besides, 
had  the  latter  contained  a place  called  Codeta  Minor, 
— which  must  have  been  cf  considerable  size  to 
afford  room  for  the  exhibition  of  a naval  combat, — 
we  should  surely  have  heard  of  it  from  some  other 
source.  Becker  adduces,  in  proof  of  his  view, 
another  passage  from  Suetonius  (Ib.  c.  44),  from 
which  it  appears  that  Caesar  contemplated  building 
a magnificent  temple  of  Mars,  on  the  site  of  the 
lake,  after  causing  it  to  be  filled  up  ; a project,  how- 
ever, which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  into 
execution.  Becker  assumes  that  this  temple  must 
of  course  have  been  in  the  Campus  Martius;  though 
on  what  grounds  does  not  appear,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen  that  there  was  a temple  of  Mars  a long 
way  outside  the  Porta  Capena,  besides  a subsequent 
one  ill  the  forum  of  Augustus.  We  are,  therefore, 
of  opinion,  that  the  word  ’Apelqo,  in  Dion  Cassius, 
must  be  a mistake  either  of  his  own,  or  of  his 
copyists,  and  that  the  Campus  Codetanus  of  the 
Notitia  must  have  lain  rather  below  the  city,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  (Cf.  Canina,  Indie. 
p.  566,  seq.)  The  Notitia  mentions  a Campus 
Bruttianus  in  connection  with  the  Campus  Code- 
tanus, but  what  it  was  cannot  be  said.  Some  have 
conjectured  that  it  was  called  after  the  Bruttii,  who 
were  employed  at  Rome  as  public  servants.  (Paul. 
Diac.  p.  31.) 

Near  the  same  spot  must  have  been  the  Horti 
Caesaris,  which  Caesar  bequeathed  to  the  Roman 
people.  (Suet.  Caes.  83;  T&c,.  Ann.  ii.  41;  Cic. 
Phil.  ii.  42.)  According  to  Horace,  they  must  have 
lain  at  some  distance; — 

“ Trans  Tiberim  longe  cubat  is,  prope  Caesaris 
hortos.”  (Sat.  i.  9.  18.) 

And  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  situation  of  the 
Temple  of  Fobs  Fortuna,  which  we  have 
already  discussed  [supra,  p.  814],  that  they  must 
have  been  at  about  a mile’s  distance  from  the  Porta 
Portuensis.  (Fast.  Amit.  VIII.  Kal.Jul.')  It  seems 
probable  that  they  were  connected  with  the  Nemus 
Caesarum,  where  Augustus  exhibited  a naumachia, 
and  where  a grove  or  garden  was  afterwards  laid 
out.  (“  Navalis  proelii  spectaculum  populo  dedi 
trans  Tiberim,  in  quo  loco  nunc  nemus  est 
Caesarum”  Mon.  Ancyr.')  This  would  rather  tend 
to  confirm  the  view  that  the  codeta  was  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. In  Tacitus  (Ann.  xii.  56:  “ Ut  quondam 
Augustus  structo  cis  Tiberim  stagno  ”)  we  are  there- 
fore probably  to  read  uls  for  cis,  which  ancient  form 
seems  to  have  been  retained  in  designating  the 
Transtiberine  district  (“  Dicebatur  cis  Tiberim  et 
uls  Tiberim,”  Aul.  Gell.  xii.  13;  cf.  Varr.  L.L.  v. 
§ 83,  Mull.;  Pompon.  Dig.  i.  tit.  2. 1.  2.  § 31.)  The 
Nemus  Caesarum  seems  to  have  been  so  called  from 
Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  25.) 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  it  occupied  the  site 
of  the  lake  excavated  for  the  naumachia,  but  was 
planted  round  it  as  we  learn  from  Tacitus  ( — “ apud 
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nemus  quod  navali  stagno  circumposuit  Augustus,” 
Ann.  xiv.  15).  There  are  severiil  passages  which 
show  that  the  lake  existed  long  after  the  time  of 
Augustus.  Thus  Statius  {Silv.  iv.  4.  5):  — 

“ Continue  dextras  flavi  pete  Tybridis  eras, 

Lydia  qua  penitus  stagnum  navale  coercet 
Eipa,  suburbanisque  vadum  praetexitur  hortis.” 

This  passage  likewise  confirms  the  situation  of  the 
lake  on  the  right,  or  Etruscan,  bank  (Lydia  ripa) 
with  the  Nemus  round  it  (cf.  Suet.  Tih.  72).  It 
was  used  by  Titus  to  exhibit  a naumachia  (Suet. 
Tit.  7 ; Dion  Cass.  1.  c.);  and  remains  of  it  were 
visible  even  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus  (Id. 
Iv.  10).  Although  the  passage  in  the  Monumentum 
Ancyranum  in  which  Augustus  mentions  this  lake 
or  basin  is  rather  mutilated,  we  may  make  out 
that  it  W41S  1800  feet  long  by  1200  broad. 

The  Notitia  mentions  five  Naumachiae  in  the 
14th  Region,  but  the  number  is  probably  corrupt, 
and  we  should  read  two.  (Pi'eller,  Eegionen,  p.  206.) 
We  know  at  all  events  that  Domitian  also  made  a 
basin  for  ship-fights  in  the  Transtiberine  district. 
(Suet.X>om.4.)  The  stone  of  which  it  was  constructed 
was  subsequently  employed  to  repair  the  Circus 
Maximus  (jb.  5).  That  it  was  in  a new  situation 
appears  from  Dion  Cassius  (eV  Kaivcp  rivi 
Ixvii.  8).  It  probably  lay  under  the  Vatican,  since  St. 
Peter’s  was  designated  in  the  middle  ages  as  “ apud 
Naumachiam.”  (Flav.  Blond.  Imtaur.  R.  i.  24: 
Anastas.  V.  Leo.  III.  p.  306,  Blanch. ; Month  Diar. 
Jtal.  p.  291.)  The  naumachia  ascribed  to  the  em- 
peror Philip  (Aur.  Viet.  Cues.  28)  was  perhaps 
only  a restoration  of  this,  or  of  that  of  Augustus. 

Among  other  objects  in  the  district  of  the  Jani- 
culum,  we  need  only  mention  the  Horti  Getae 
and  the  Castra  Lecticariorum.  The  former 
were  probably  founded  by  Septimius  Severus,  and 
inherited  by  his  son  Geta.  W e know  at  all  events  that 
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Severus  founded  some  baths  in  this  district  (Spart. 
Sept.  Sev.  19;  cf.  Becker,  de  Muris,  p.  127)  and 
the  arch  called  Porta  Septimiana;  and  it  like- 
wise appears  that  he  purchased  some  large  gardens 
before  his  departure  into  Germany.  (Spart.  Ib.  c.  4.) 
The  Lecticarii  were  either  sedan-chairmen,  or  men 
employed  to  carry  biers,  and  their  castra  means 
nothing  more  than  a station  for  them,  just  as  we 
hear  of  the  Castra  Tabellariorum,  Victimariorum, 
&c.  (Preller,  Regionen,  p.  218.) 

The  Mons  or  Coelis  Vaticanus  rises  a little  to 
the  NW.  of  the  Mons  Janiculus,  from  which  it  is 
separated  only  by  a narrow  valley,  now  Valle  cC  In- 
ferno The  origin  of  the  name  of  this  district,  at 
present  the  most  famous  in  Rome,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. The  most  common  derivation  of  it  is  from  a 
story  that  the  Romans  gained  possession  of  it  from 
the  Etruscans  through  an  oracular  response  (“  Vatum 
response  expulsis  Etruscis,”  Paul.  Diac.  p.  379.) 
We  have  already  remarked  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  Niebuhr’s  assumption  respecting  the  existence 
here  of  an  Etruscan  city  called  Vatica  or  Vaticum 
[see  p.  724].  This  district  belonged  still  less  than 
the  Janiculum  to  the  city,  and  was  not  even  included 
in  the  walls  of  Aurelian.  It  was  noted  for  its  un- 
healthy air  (Tac.  II.  ii.  93),  its  unfruitful  soil 
(Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  35),  and  its  execrable  wine. 
(“  Vaticana  bibis,  bibis  venenum,”  Mart.  vi.  92.  93; 
cf.  X.  45.)  In  the  Republican  times  the  story  so 
beautifully  told  by  Livy  (iii.  26)  of  the  great  dic- 
tator L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  who  was  saluted 
dictator  here  whilst  .cultivating  his  farm  of  four 
acres,  the  Prata  Quinctia,  lends  the  only  interest 
to  the  scene,  whether  it  may  belong  to  the  romance 
of  history  or  not.  There  were  no  buildings  in  this 
quarter  before  the  time  of  tlie  emperors,  and  almost 
the  only  one  of  any  note  in  all  antiquity  was  a 
sepulchre — the  Mausoleum  or  Moles  Hadriani, 
now  the  Casiello  diS.  Angelo.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  23; 
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Spart.  Sadr.  19.)  Among  the  ancient  notices  of  it 
the  most  important  is  that  of  Procopius.  (R.  G. 
i.  22.  p.  106.  ed.  Bonn.)  A complete  history  of 
it  is  given  by  Bunsen  (^Beschr.  vol.  ii.  p.  404,  seq.), 
and  descriptions  will  be  found  in  all  the  guide-books. 
Hadrian’s  mausoleum  was  the  tomb  of  tlie  following 


emperors  and  their  families,  certainly  till  the  time 
of  Commodus,  and  perhaps  till  that  of  Caracalla  (v. 
Becker  Handb.  note  1430).  It  was  built  in  the 
Horti  Domitiae  (Capitol.  Ant  P.  5),  if  we  are  to 
understand  the  word  collocavit  in  that  passage  of 
an  actual  entombment,  and  not  of  a Ijiug-in-stale. 
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These  gardens  of  the  Domitian  family  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  inscriptions;  and  those  who  are  curious 
respecting  their  history  will  find  a long  account  of 
them  in  Preller’s  Regionen  (p.  207,  seq.).  They 
appear  to  have  existed  under  the  same  name  in  the 
time  of  Aurelian.  (Vopisc.  Aurel.  49.)  In  the 
same  district  were  also  the  Horti  Agrippinae. 
These  came  into  the  possession  of  her  son,  Ca- 
ligula, who  built  a circus  in  them,  afterwards 
called  the  Circus  Neronis.  It  will  be  treated  of  in 
another  section;  and  we  shall  only  mention  here 
that  this  was  the  place  in  which  the  Christians, 
having  previously  been  wrapped  iii  the  tunica 
molesta  or  picata,  were  burnt,  to  serve  as  torches 
for  the  midnight  games.  (Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44.) 
Both  the  gai'dens  mentioned  came  into  the  possession 
of  Nero,  and  may  therefore  have  also  been  called 
Horti  Neroris.  (Tac.  Ib.  and  c.  39.) 

The  neighbourhood  seems  to  have  been  a chosen 
spot  for  the  sepulchres  of  the  great.  One  of  them, 
a pyramid  larger  than  the  still  existing  monument 
of  Cestius,  existed  till  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
and  was  absurdly  regarded  sometimes  as  the  se- 
pulcrum  Romuli,  sometimes  as  the  sepulcrum  Sci- 
pionis  Africani.  It  appears  from  notices  belonging 
to  the  middle  ages  that  on  or  near  the  spot  where 
St.  Peter’s  now  stands,  there  was  anciently  a Tem- 
PLUM  Apolltnis,  or  more  probably  of  Sol.  (Anas- 
tasius,  Vit.  Silvestri,  p.  42 ; Montf.  Biar.  i.  p. 
155.) 


Having  thus  gone  over  the  various  districts  of 
the  city,  and  noted  the  principal  objects  of  interest 
which  they  contained,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give 
an  account  of  certain  objects  which,  from  their 
importance,  their  general  similarity,  and  the  small- 
ness of  their  number,  may  be  most  conveniently 
ranged  together  and  treated  of  in  distinct  sections. 
Such  are,  — (1)  the  structures  destined  for  public 
games  and  spectacles,  as  the  Circi,  Theatres,  and 
Amphitheati-es ; (2)  the  Thennae  or  Baths ; (3)  the 
Bridges  ; and,  (4)  the  Aqueducts. 

The  general  characteristics  of  these  objects  have 
been  so  fully  described  in  the  Dictionary  of  An- 
tiquities that  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  repeat  the 
descriptions  here,  and  we  shall  therefore  confine 
ourselves  to  what  may  be  called  their  topographical 
history  ; that  is,  an  account  of  their  origin  and 
progress,  their  situation,  size,  and  other  similar 
particulars. 

XV.  The  Circi,  Theatres,  and  Amphi- 
theatres. 

Horse  and  chariot  races  were  the  earliest  kind  of 
spectacle  known  at  Pome.  The  principal  circus  in 
which  these  sports  were  exhibited,  and  which  by 
way  of  pre-eminence  over  the  others  came  ultimately 
to  be  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Circus  Maxi- 
mus, was  founded,  as  we  have  already  related,  by 
the  elder  Tarquin,  in  the  valley  between  the  Palatine 
and  Aventine.  That  king,  however,  probably  did  little 
more  than  level  and  mark  out  the  ground ; for  certain 
spaces  around  it  were  assigned  to  the  patricians  and 
knights,  and  to  the  30  curiae,  on  which,  at  tho  time 
of  the  games,  they  erected  their  own  seats  or  scaf- 
folds, called  spectacula  and  fori.  (Liv.  i.  35  ; cf. 
Dionys.  iii.  68.)  According  to  Livy,  the  same 
custom  continued  to  prevail  under  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus (lb.  c.  56)  ; though  Dionysius  represents 
that  monarch  as  surrounding  the  circus  with  por- 
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ticoes  (iv.  44).  It  w\as  not  till  the  year  b.  c.  228 
that  carceres  for  the  chariots  were  built.  (Liv. 
viii.  20.)  We  cannot  tell  what  the  original  number 
of  carceres  may  have  been,  but  it  was  probably 
adapted  to  that  of  the  chariots  which  started  in  the 
race.  According  to  Tertullian  (d.e  Spect.  9)  there 
were  originally  only  two  Circensian  factions,  or 
colours,  the  albata  and  russata — that  is,  winter 
and  summer;  but  these  distinctions  of  colours  and 
factions  do  not  seem  to  have  been  known  till  the 
time  of  the  Empire.  Joannes  Lydus  (de  Mens. 
iv.  25,  Beck.)  states  the  original  number  of  the 
factions  to  have  been  three,  the  russata,  albata  and 
prasina;  and  this  seems  to  agree  with  the  following 
passage  in  Cicero — if,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  interpreted 
strictly,  and  is  anything  more  than  a fortuitous 
coincidence  : “ Neque  enim  in  quadrigis  eum  se- 
cundum numeraverim,  aut  tertium,  qui  vix  e car- 
ceribus  exierit,  cum  palmam  jam  primus  acceperit.” 
(Bi'ut.  47.)  However  this  may  be,  we  know  that 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Empire  there  were  four 
colours,  though  by  whom  the  fourth,  or  veneta,  w^as 
added,  cannot  be  said.  Domitian  added  two  more 
the  aurata  and  purpurata  (Suet. Dorn.  7),  but  these 
do  not  seem  to  have  come  into  customary  use.  The 
usual  missus,  or  start,  consisted  of  four  chariots,  as 
we  learn  from  Virgil  with  the  note  of  Servius  : — 

“ Centum  quadrijugos  agitabo  ad  flumina  currus  ” 
(Georg,  iii.  18); 

where  the  commentator  remarks  from  Varro : — “ Id 
est,  unius  diei  exhibebo  circenses  ludos,  quia,  ut 
Varro  dicit  in  libris  de  gente  populi  Komani,  olim 
XXV.  missus  fiebant.”  It  appears  probable  that 
the  carceres  w^ere  twice  the  number  of  the  chariots 
which  started,  in  order  to  afford  egress  to  those 
which  had  finished  the  course,  whilst  fresh  cha- 
rioteers were  waiting  in  those  wdiich  were  closed  to 
begin  a new  course  (v.  Becker,  de  Muris,  p.  87). 
Thus  in  the  Lyons  mosaic  eight  carceres  are  repre- 
sented; but  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  after  the  in- 
crease of  the  factions  to  six,  there  were  probably 
twelve  carceres;  and  such  also  appears  to  have 
been  the  number  in  the  circus  on  the  Via  Appia. 
(Cf.  Cassiod.  Var.  iii.  51.)  The  Circus  Maximus 
seems  to  have  remained  in  a very  rude  and  im- 
perfect state  till  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  He 
increased  it  by  adding  to  both  its  extremities; 
and  its  size  when  thus  enlarged  appears  to  have 
been  3 stadia  in  length  and  1 in  breadth.  Caesar 
also  surrounded  it  with  a canal,  called  Euripus,  in 
order  to  protect  the  spectators  from  the  fury  of  the 
elephants ; but  this  was  filled  up  by  Nero  and  con- 
verted into  seats  for  the  equites,  whose  increased 
numbers  probably  required  more  accommodation. 
(Suet.  Caes.  39;  Plin.  viii.  7,  xxxvi.  24.  s.  1.) 
The  description  of  the  circus  by  Dionysius  (iii.  68) 
is  the  clearest  and  longest  we  possess,  but  the 
measurements  which  he  gives  differ  from  those 
of  Pliny,  as  he  makes  it  3^  stadia  long  and  4 
plethra,  or  |ds  of  a stade,  broad.  But  perhaps  these 
authorities  may  be  reconciled  by  assuming  that  one 
took  the  inner  and  the  other  the  outer  circumference. 
The  reader  will  find  a lengthened  examination  of 
these  different  measures  in  Canina’s  Indicazione 
Topogrofica,  p.  491,  seq.  In  Caesar’s  circus  it 
was  only  the  lower  rows  of  seats  that  were  built  of 
stone;  the  upper  rows  were  of  wood,  which  accounts 
for  the  repeated  fires  that  happened  there.  The 
first  of  these  occurred  in  b.  c.  31,  a little  before 
the  battle  of  Actium,  and  destroyed  a considerable 
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part  of  the  building.  (Dion  Cass.  1.  10.)  Au- 
gustus rebuilt  the  Pulvinar,  or  place  on  wliich  the 
ioiages  of  the  gods  were  laid,  and  erected  the  first 
obelisk  between  the  metae.  (^Mon.  Ancyr.\  Suet. 
Aug.  45 ; Plin.  xxxvi.  14.  s.  5.)  The  side  to- 
wards the  Aventine  was  again  burnt  in  the  reign 
of  Tibei-ius.  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  45.)  Claudius  much 
improved  the  appearance  of  the  circus  by  substi- 
tuting marble  carceres  for  those  of  tufo,  and  metae 
of  gilt  bronze  for  the  previous  ones  of  wood.  He 
also  appropriated  certain  seats  to  the  senators. 
(Suet.  Claud.  21.)  We  have  seen  that  the  fire  of 
Nero  broke  out  in  the  circus,  whence  it  is  natural 
to  conclude  that  it  must  have  been  completely  de- 
stroyed. Yet  it  must  have  been  soon  restored,  since 
Nero  caused  his  ridiculous  triumphal  procession  to 
pass  through  it,  and  hung  his  triumphal  wreaths 
round  the  obelisk  of  Augustus.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixiii. 
21.)  The  effects  of  another  fire  under  Domitian 
were  repaired  with  the  stone  from  his  nauniachia, 
and  it  was  now,  perhaps,  that  12  carceres  were  first 
erected.  (Suet.  Dom.  5,  7.)  We  read  of  another 
restoration  on  a still  more  magnificent  scale  by 
Trajan.  (Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  7.)  During  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Ludi  Apollinares  in  the  reign  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  some  of  the  rows  of  seats  fell  in  and 
killed  a large  number  of  persons.  (Capitol.  Anion. 
P.  9;  Catal.  Imp.  Vienn.  ii.  p.  244.)  We  know 
but  little  more  of  the  history  of  the  Circus  Maximus. 
Constantine  the  Great  appears  to  have  made  some 
improvements  (Aur.  Viet.  Caes.  40.  § 27),  and  we 
hear  of  the  games  being  celebrated  there  as  late  as 
the  6th  century.  (Cassiod.  Var.  iii.  51.)  The 
circus  was  used  for  other  games  besides  the  chariot 
races,  as  the  Ludus  Trojae,  Certamen  Gymnicum, 
Venatio,  Ludi  Apollinares,  &c.  The  number  of 
persons  it  was  capable  of  accommodating  is  vari- 
ously stated.  Pliny  (xxxvi.  24.  s.  1)  states  it  at 

260.000.  One  codex  of  the  Notitia  mentions 

485.000,  another  385,000  ; the  latter  number  is 
probably  the  more  correct.  (Pi'eller,  Regionen,  p. 
191.)  The  circus  seems  to  have  been  enlarged 
after  the  time  of  Pliny,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

The  Circus  Flaminius  was  founded  in  b.  c. 
220  by  the  censor  of  that  name.  (Liv.  Epit.  xx. ; 
Cass.  Chron.  p.  178.)  We  have  but  few  notices 
respecting  this  circus,  which  lay  under  the  Capito- 
line,  with  its  carceres  towards  the  hill,  and  its  cir- 
cular end  towards  the  river.  The  Ludi  Plebeii,  and 
those  called  Taurii,  were  celebrated  here  (Val.  Max. 
i.  7.  § 4”,  Yarr.  L.L.  v.  § 154),  and  Augustus  af- 
forded in  it  the  spectacle  of  a crocodile  chase. 
(Dion  Cass.  Iv.  10.)  It  also  served  for  meetings  of 
the  people,  which  had  previously  been  held  in  the 
Praia  Flaminia.  (Liv.  xxvii.  21  ; Cic.  ad  Ait. 
i.  14.)  We  find  no  mention  of  the  Circus  Flaminius 
after  the  first  century  of  our  era ; and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  9th  century  it  had  been  so  completely 
forgotten  that  the  Anonymous  of  Einsiedlen  mistook 
the  Piazza  Navona  for  it.  Yet  remains  of  it  are 
said  to  have  existed  till  the  16th  century,  at  the 
church  of  S.  Caterina  dd  Funari  and  the  Palazzo 
Mattel.  (And.  Fulvio,  Ant.  Urh.  lib.  iv.  p.  264  ; 
Lucio  Fauno,  Ant.  di  Roma,  iv.  23.  p.  138.) 

What  is  sometimes  called  by  modern  topographers 
the  Circus  Agonalis,  occupied,  as  we  have  said, 
the  site  of  the  Piazza  Navona.  But  the  Ago- 
nalia  were  certainly  not  celebrated  with  Circensian 
games,  and  there  are  good  reasons  for  doubting 
whether  tliis  was  a circus  at  all.  Its  form,  how- 
ever, shows  that  it  was  a place  of  the  same  kind, 
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and  hence  Beckers  conjecture  seems  not  impro- 
bable {Handb.  p.  670),  that  it  was  the  Stadium 
founded  by  Domitian.  The  Grecian  foot-races  had 
been  introduced  at  Rome  long  before  the  time 
of  Domitian.  Both  Caesar  and  Augustus  had 
built  temporary  stadia  in  the  Campus  Martius 
(Suet.  Caes.  39;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  1),  and  Domitian 
seems  to  have  constructed  a more  permanent  one. 
(Suet.  Dom.  5;  Cassiod.  Chron.  t.  ii.  p.  197.)  We 
are  not  indeed  told  that  it  was  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  but  this  is  the  most  probable  place  for  it ; 
and  the  Notitia  after  mentioning  the  three  theatres 
and  the  Odeum  in  the  9th  Region  names  the  Stadium. 
It  is  also  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  the  Odeum 
by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xvi.  10.  § 14).  It  is 
discriminated  from  thecirci  by  Lampridius:  “ Omnes 
de  circo,  de  theatro,  de  stadio — meretrices  collegit.” 
(Jleliog.  26.)  In  the  middle  ages  it  seems  to  have 
been  called  “ Circus  Alexandrinus,”  an  appellation 
doubtless  derived  from  the  neighbouring  thermai 
of  Alexander  Severus.  By  the  Anonymus  Einsiedlen- 
sis  it  was  confounded,  as  we  have  said,  with  the  Cir- 
cus Flaminius. 

Putting  this  on  one  side,  therefore,  the  third 
circus,  properly  so  called,  founded  at  Rome,  would 
be  that  which  Caligula  built  in  the  gardens  of  his 
mother  Agrippina  in  the  Vatican.  (Plin.  xvi. 
40,  xxxvi.  11;  Suet.  Claud.  21.)  From  him  the 
place  subsequently  obtained  the  name  of  Caianum 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  14),  by  which  we  find  it  mentioned 
in  the  Notitia.  {Reg.  xiv.)  This  circus  was  also 
used  by  Nero,  whence  it  commonly  obtained  the 
name  of  Circus  Neronis.  (Plin.  1.  c. ; Suet.  Ner. 
22;  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  14.)  In  the  middle  ages  it 
was  called  Palatium  Neronis.  Some  writers  assume 
another  circus  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  Canina 
{Indie,  p.  590)  calls  Circus  Hadriani,  just  at 
the  back  of  the  mausoleum  of  that  emperor;  but 
this  seems  hardly  probable.  (Cf.  Urlichs,  in  Class. 
Mus.  vol.  iii.  p.  202.)  The  chief  passage  on  which 
this  assumption  is  founded  is  Procopius,  de  Bell. 
Goth.  ii.  1 (Preller,  Regionen,  p.  212). 

A fourth  circus  was  that  of  Maxentius  about 
two  miles  on  the  Via  Appia,  near  the  tomb  of 
Caecilia  Metella.  It  used  to  be  commonly  attributed 
to  Caracalla;  but  an  inscription  dug  up  in  1825 
mentions  Romulus,  the  son  of  Maxentius  (Orell. 
Inscr.  1069);  and  this  agrees  with  the  Catalogus 
Imperatorum  Viennensis,  which  ascribes  the  build- 
ing of  a circus  to  Maxentius  (ii.  p.  248,  Rone.). 
This  building  is  in  a tolerable  state  of  preservation; 
the  spina  is  entire,  and  great  part  of  the  external 
walls  remains;  so  that  the  spectator  can  here  gain  a 
clear  idea  of  the  arrangements  of  an  ancient  circus. 
A complete  description  of  it  has  been  published 
by  the  Rev.  Richard  Burgess  (London,  Murray, 
1828.) 

The  fifth  and  last  of  the  circuses  at  Rome,  which 
can  be  assumed  with  certainty,  is  the  Circus 
Heliogabali,  which  lay  near  the  Amphitheatruin 
Castrense,  outside  the  walls  of  Aurelian.  (Urlichs, 
Rom.  Topogr.  p.  126,  seq. ; Becker,  Antwort, 
p.  81.)  We  have  already  said  that  the  existence  of 
a Circus  Florae  in  the  6th  Region,  is  a mere 
invention ; and  that  of  a Circus  Sallustii,  in  the 
same  district,  rests  on  no  satisfactory  authority. 

Although  theatrical  entertainments  were  intro- 
duced at  Rome  at  an  early  period,  the  city  possessed 
no  permanent  theatre  before  the  Theatrum  Pom- 
peii, built  in  the  second  consulship  of  Pompey, 
B.  o.  55.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  48;  Plut.  Pomp.  52.)  Pre- 
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viously  to  this  period,  plays  were  performed  in 
wooden  theatres,  erected  for  the  occasion.  Some  of 
these  temporai-y  buildings  were  constructed  with 
extravagant  magnificence,  especially  that  of  M. 
Aemilius  Scaurus  in  b.  c.  59,  a description  of  which 
is  given  by  Pliny  (xxxvi.  24.  s.  7).  An  attempt, 
to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  was  indeed  made 
by  the  censor  Cassius,  b.  c.  154,  to  erect  a stone 
theatre  near  the  Lupercal,  which  was  defeated  by 
the  rigid  morality  of  Scipio  Nasica  (Veil.  Pat.  i. 
15;  Val.  Max.  ii.  4.  § 2;  Liv.  Epit.  xlviii.;  Oros.  iv. 
21).  A good  deal  of  this  old  Roman  feeling  remained 
in  the  time  of  Pompey;  and  in  order  to  overcome,  or 
rather  to  evade  it,  he  dedicated  a temple  to  Venus 
ViCTRix  on  the  summit  of  his  theatre,  to  which 
the  rows  of  seats  appeared  to  form  an  ascent  (Tac. 
Ann.  xiv.  20;  Tert.  de  Sped.  10;  Plin.  viii. 
7).  Gellius  places  the  dedication  of  the  theatre  in 
the  third  consulship  of  Pompey,  which  is  at  variance 
with  the  other  authorities  (^N.  A.  x.  1).  We  have 
spoken  of  its  situation  in  a preceding  section,  and 
shall  refer  the  reader  who  desires  any  further  in- 
formation on  this  head  to  Canina  (Jndicaz.  p.  368, 
seq.),  who  has  bestowed  much  labour  in  investigating 
the  remains  of  this  building.  There  is  great  dis- 
crepancy in  the  accounts  of  the  number  of  specta- 
tors which  this  theatre  was  capable  of  accommo- 
dating. According  to  Pliny,  in  whose  MSS.  there 
are  no  variations,  it  held  40,000  persons  (xxxvi. 
24.  s.  7);  and  the  account  of  Tacitus  of  the  visit 
of  the  German  ambassadors  seems  to  indicate  a large 
number  (“  Intravere  Pompeii  theatrum,  quo  magni- 
tudinem  populi  viserent,”  Ann.  xiii.  54).  Yet  one 
of  the  codices  of  the  Notitla  assigns  to  it  only 
22,888  seats,  and  the  Curiosum  still  fewer,  or 
17,580.  It  was  called  theatrum  lapideum,  or  mar- 
moreum,  from  the  material  of  which  it  was  built; 
which,  however,  did  not  suffice  to  protect  it  from  the 
ravages  of  fire.  The  scena  was  destroyed  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  and  rededicated  by  Claudius  (Tac. 
Ann.  iii.  72;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  6).  The  theatre  was 
burnt  in  the  fire  under  Titus,  and  again  in  the  reign 
of  Philip;  but  it  must  have  been  restored  on  both 
occasions,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  among  the  objects  most  worthy  of  notice  in 
his  account  of  the  visit  of  Constantins  II.  (xvi.  10). 
We  learn  from  the  Catalogus  Imperatorum,  that  it 
had  been  repaired  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian ; and 
it  was  also  the  object  of  the  care  of  Theodoric 
(Cassiod.  Var.  iv.  51). 

The  Theatre  of  Bale  us,  dedicated  in  b.c.  12 
(Suet.  Aug.  29 ; Dion  Cass.  liv.  25),  was  a building 
of  much  less  importance,  and  but  few  accounts 
have  been  preserved  of  it;  yet  it  must  have  lasted 
till  a late  period,  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  Notitia. 
According  to  the  Curiosum  it  accommodated  11,600 
persons;  whilst  the  MSS.  of  the  Notitia  mention 
11,510  and  8088. 

The  Theatrum  Marcelli  was  begun  by  Caesar 
(Dion  Cass,  xliii.  49),  and  dedicated  by  Augustus, 
B.  c.  12,  to  the  memory  of  his  nephew,  Marcellus. 
{Mon.  Ancyr.',  Suet.  Aug.  29;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  26.) 
We  have  already  mentioned  its  situation  in  the 
Foram  Olitorium ; and  very  considerable  remains 
of  it  are  still  to  he  seen  in  the  Piazza  Montanara. 
Its  arches  are  now  occupied  by  dirty  workshops. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  enjoyed  so  much  celebrity 
as  Pompey’s  theatre.  According  to  the  Curiosum 
it  was  capable  of  accommodating  20,000  spectators. 
The  scena  was  restored  by  Vespasian  (Suet.  Vesp. 
19) ; and  Lampridius  mentions  that  Alexander 
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Severus  contemplated  a renovation  of  the  theatre 
{Alex.  44.) 


THEATRE  OF  MARCELLUS. 

These  were  the  three  Roman  theatres,  properly  so 
called  (Ov.  TV.  iii.  12.24.); — 

“ Proque  tribus  resonant  terna  theatra  foris.” 

Some  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Notitia  mention  four 
theatres,  including,  of  course,  the  Odeum,  which 
was  a roofed  theatre,  intended  for  musical  per- 
formances. According  to  the  most  trustworthy 
accounts,  it  was  built  by  Domitian,  to  be  used  in 
the  musical  contests  of  the  Capitoline  games  which 
he  instituted  (Suet.  Dom.  4 ; Cassiod.  Chron. 
p.  197,  Rone.) ; and  when  Dion  Cassius  (Ixix.  4) 
ascribes  it  to  Trajan,  we  may  perhaps  assume  that 
it  was  finished  or  perfected  by  him.  Nero  appears 
to  have  first  introduced  musical  contests  (Tac.  Ann. 
xiv.  20),  but  the  theatre  in  which  they  were  held 
was  probably  a temporary  one.  The  Odeum  was 
capable  of  holding  10,000  or  12,000  persons.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xvi.  10). 

The  Amphitheatre  of  Statilius  Taurus 
was  the  first  permanent  building  of  that  kind  erected 
at  Rqme.  After  the  chariot  races,  the  gladiatorial  com- 
bats were  the  most  favourite  spectacle  of  the  Romans ; 
yet  it  was  long  before  any  peculiar  building  was 
appropriated  to  them.  We  have  already  related 
that  the  first  gladiators  were  exhibited  in  the  Forum 
Boai-ium  in  b.  c.  264 ; and  subsequently  these  combats 
took  place  either  in  the  circus  or  in  the  Forum 
Romanum : yet  neither  of  these  places  was  well 
adapted  for  such  an  exhibition.  The  former  was 
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inconvenient,  from  its  great  length,  and  the  melae 
and  spinae  were  in  the  way ; whilst  the  latter, 
besides  its  moral  unsuitableness  for  such  a spectacle, 
became  by  degrees  so  crowded  with  monuments  as 
to  leave  but  little  space  for  the  evolutions  of  the 
combatants.  The  first  temporary  amphitheatre  was 
the  wonderful  one  built  of  wood  by  Caesar’s  par- 
tisan, C.  Scribonius  Curio.  It  consisted  of  two 
separate  theatres,  which,  after  dramatic  entertain- 
ments had  been  given  in  them,  were  turned  round, 
with  their  audiences,  by  means  of  hinges  or  pivots, 
and  formed  an  amphitheatre  (Plin.  xxxvi.  24.  s.  8). 
Caesar  himself  afterwards  erected  a wooden  amphi- 


theatre (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  22);  but  that  of  Statilius 
Taurus  was  the  first  built  of  stone,  and  continued 
to  be  the  only  one  down  to  the  time  of  Vespasian. 
We  have  mentioned  that  it  was  in  the  Campus 
Martius.  It  was  dedicated  in  the  fourth  consulship 
of  Augustus,  B.  c.  30.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  23  ; Suet. 
Aug.  29.)  The  amphitheatre  erected  by  Nero  in 
the  Campus  Martius  was  a temporary  one  of  wood. 
(Suet.  Wero,  12.)  The  amphitheatre  of  Taurus, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  magnificent 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  10),  was  probably  destroyed  in  the 
fire  of  Nero;  at  all  events  we  hear  no  more  of  it 
after  that  event.  The  Amphitheatrum  Flavium, 
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erected  by  Vespasian,  appears  to  have  been  originally  I 2.  5),  and  was  capable  of  containing  87,000  per- 
designed  by  Augustus.  (Suet.  Vesp.  9.)  It  stood  | sons.  {Notitia,  Reg.  iii.)  A complete  description 
on  the  site  previously  occupied  by  the  lake  of  Nero,  I of  this  magnificent  building  will  be  found  in  the 
between  the  Velia  and  the  Esquiline.  (Mart.  Sped.  \ Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  and  need  not  be  re- 
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peated  here.  It  was  not  completely  erected,  till 
the  reign  of  Domitian ; though  Titus  dedicated  it 
in  the  year  80.  (Suet.  Tit.  7 ; Aur.  Viet.  Cues. 
9.  7.)  In  the  reign  of  Macrinus  it  was  so  much 
damaged  by  a fire,  occasioned  by  lightning,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  exhibit  the  gladiatores  and  vena- 
tiones  for  several  years  in  the  Stadium.  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixxviii.  25.)  The  restoration  was  undertaken  by 
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Elagabalus,  and  completed  by  Alexander  Severus. 
(Lampr.  Hel.  17,  Alex.  24.)  It  suffered  a similar 
calamity  under  Decius  (Hieron.  Chron.  p.  475); 
but  the  damage  was  again  made  good,  and  venoj- 
tiones,  or  combats  with  wild  beasts,  were  exhibited 
in  it  as  late  as  the  6th  century.  In  the  middle 
ages  it  was  converted  into  a'  fortress ; and  at  a later 
period  a great  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
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Romans  themselves,  in  order  to  build  the  Cancel- 
leria  and  the  Palazzo  Farnese  with  the  materials. 
Enough,  however,  is  still  left  to  render  it  one  of  the 


most  striking  and  important  monuments  of  imperal 
Rome.  Its  name  of  Colosseum,  first  mentioned  by 
Bede  (ap.  Ducange,  Gloss,  ii,  p.  407,  ed.  Bas.) 


ELEVATION  OF  COLOSSEUM. 


under  the  form  Colyseus,  was  either  derived  from 
the  vast  size  of  the  building,  or,  more  probably, 
from  the  colossus  of  Nero,  which  stood  close  to  it. 
(See  Nibby,  DelV  Anfiteatro  Flavio,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Nardini,  i.  p.  238,  which  contains  the 
best  history  of  the  building  down  to  modern  times.) 
Of  the  Amphitheatuum  Castrense,  near  S.  Croce, 
we  have  already  spoken  [p.  827]. 

XVI.  The  Thermae,  or  Baths. 

We,  of  course,  propose  to  speak  here  only  of  those 
large  public  institutions  which  were  open  either 
gratis  or  for  a mere  trifle  to  all,  and  of  which  the 
first  were  the  Thermae  Agrippae,  near  his  Pan- 
theon. The  thermae  must  not  be  regarded  as  mere 
balneae,  or  places  for  bathing.  They  likewise  con- 
tained gymnasia,  or  places  for  gymnastic  exercises  ; 
hexedrae,  or  rooms  for  the  disputations  of  philo- 
sophers ; as  well  as  apartments  for  the  delivery  of  lec- 
tures, &c.  The  thermae  of  Agrippa  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  so  splendid  as  some  of  the  subsequent  ones  ; 
yet,  though  they  suffered  in  the  fire  under  Titus, 
they  were  preserved  till  a late  period,  and  are  men- 
tioned more  than  once  by  Martial  (iii.  20. 15,  36.  6). 
The  Thermae  Neronianae  were  erected  by  Nero 
very  near  to  those  of  Agrippa  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  47 ; 
Suek  Nero,  12).  After  their  restoration  by  Alex- 
ander Severus,  who  appears,  however,  to  have  also 
enlarged  them  (Lamprid.  Alex.  25),  they  obtained 
the  name  of  Thermae  Alexandrinae  (Cassiod. 
Chron.  vol.  ii.  p.  194,  Rone.).  They  must  have 
lain  between  the  Piazza  Navona  and  the  Pantheon, 
as  they  are  thrice  mentioned  by  the  Anonymous  of 
Einsiedlen  between  the  latter  building  and  the  Circus 
Plaminius,  which  was  the  name  he  applied  to  the 
Piazza  Navona.  Hence  the  probability  that  the 
place  just  named  was  the  Stadium  of  Nero.  The 
Thermae  Neronianae  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
a way  that  indicates  considerable  splendour  (Mart.  ii. 
38.  8,  vii.  34.  5;  Stat.  Silv.  i.  .5.  62);  but  their 
name  was  obliterated  by  that  of  the  Thermae  Alex- 
andrinae, by  which  they  appear  in  the  Notitia. 

The  third  baths  erected  at  Rome  were  the 
Thermae  Titi,  on  the  Esquiline,  near  the  Fla- 
vian amphitheatre.  (Mart.  Spect.  2).  There  are 
still  considerable  remains  of  these  baths ; but  the 
plan  of  them  is  difficult  to  make  out,  from  their 
having  been  erected  on  the  site  of  a large  previous 
building.  Canina’s  account  of  them  is  the  best 
(vide  Memorie  Romane  di  Antichita,  vol.  ii.  p.  119, 
Indicaz.  p.  101).  The  site  on  which  they  stand  was 
perhaps  previously  occupied  by  the  golden  house  of 
Nero.  Near  them  stand  the  Thermae  Trajani, 
which  Canina  has  correctly  distinguished  from  those 
of  Titus  (^^reWer,  Regionen,  p.  126;  Becker,  Uandb. 
p-  687 ).  They  are  named  in  the  Notitia  as  distinct. 


and  also  in  the  Chroniclers,  who  however,  singularly 
enough,  place  the  building  of  both  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian.  (Cassiod.  Chron.  vol.  ii.  p.  197,  Rone.  ; 
Hieron.  vol.  i.  p.  443.)  The  baths  of  Titus  had 
been  run  up  very  expeditiously  (“  velocia  munera,’ 
Mart.  Spect.  2;  “ thermis  juxta  celeriter  extructis,’’ 
Suet.  Tit.  7),  and  might  consequently  soon  stand  in 
need  of  restorations ; and  it  seems  not  improbable, 
as  Becker  suggests  (Uandb.  p.  687),  that  Trajan, 
whilst  he  repaired  these,  also  built  his  own  at  the 
side  of  them,  before  he  had  yet  arrived  at  the  impe- 
rial dignity.  Cassiodorus  (1.  c.)  expressly  mentions 
the  year  90.  Those  actually  built  by  Trajan  must 
have  been  the  smaller  ones  lying  to  the  NE.  of  those 
of  Titus,  since  Anastasius  mentions  the  church  of 
S.  Martino  de  Monti  as  being  built  “juxta  thermas 
Trajanas”  (Vit.  Symmachi,  p.  88,  Blanch.).  His 
object  in  building  them  may  have  been  to  separate 
the  baths  of  the  sexes  ; for  the  men  and  women  had 
hitherto  bathed  promiscuously : and  thus  the  Catal. 
Imp.  Vienn.  notes,  under  Trajan  : “ Hoc  Imperat. 
mulieres  in  Termis  Trajanis  laverunt.” 

The  emperor  Commodus,  or  rather  his  freedman 
Cleander  in  his  name,  is  related  to  liave  built 
some  baths  (Lampr.  Comm.  17;  Herod,  i.  12); 
and  we  find  the  Thermae  Commodianae  set 
down  in  the  1st  Region  in  the  Notitia  ; whilst,  by 
the  Anonymous  of  Einsiedlen,  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  three  or  four  times  mentioned  as  close  to  the 
Rotunda.  Their  history  is  altogether  obscure  and 
impenetrable.  The  Thermae  Severianae  are 
also  recorded  in  the  Notitia  in  the  1st  Region  in 
connection  with  the  Commodianae.  They  are  men- 
tioned by  Lampridius  (Sever.  19);  but  no  traces  of 
them  remain. 

The  Thermae  Antoninianae  or  Caracallae 
present  the  most  perfect  remains  of  any  of  the 
Roman  baths,  and  from  their  vastness  cannot  fail 
to  strike  the  spectator  with  astonishment.  The 
large  hall  was  regarded  in  antiquity  as  inimitable. 
(Spart.  Carac.  9,  Sever.  21.)  They  were  dedicated 
by  Caracalla;  but  Elagabalus  commenced  the  outer 
porticoes,  which  were  finished  by  Alexander  Severus. 
(Lampr.  Hel.  17,  Alex.  25.)  They  are  situated 
under  the  church  of  S.  Balbina,  on  the  right  of  the 
Via  Appia. 

But  the  largest  of  all  the  baths  at  Rome  were  the 
Thermae  Diocletianae.  Unfortunately  they  are 
in  such  a ruined  state  that  their  plan  cannot  be 
traced  so  perfectly  as  that  of  the  baths  of  Cara- 
calla, though  enough  remains  to  indicate  their  vast 
extent.  They  are  situated  on  the  inside  of  the 
agger  of  Servius,  between  the  ancient  Porta  Collina 
and  Porta  Viminalis.  Vopiscus  mentions  them  in 
connection  with  the  Bibliotheca  Ulpia,  which  they 
contained  (Prob.  2).  These  were  followed  by  the 
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Thermae  Constantinianae,  the  last  erected  at 
Rome.  They  are  mentioned  by  Aurelius  Victor  as 
an  “ opus  caeteris  baud  multo  dispar  ” (Caes.  40. 
27).  In  the  time  of  Du  Pe'rac,  there  were  still 
some  vestiges  of  them  on  the  Quirinal,  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Palazzo  Rospigliosi ; but  they  have 
now  entirely  disappeared.  At  one  time  the  colossal 
figures  on  Monte  Cavallo  stood  near  these  baths, 
till  Sixtus  V.  caused  them  to  be  placed  before  the 
Quirinal  palace.  Tradition  connects  them  with  the 
Equi  Tiridatis  Regis  Armeniorum,  mentioned  in 
the  Notitia  in  the  7th  Region  ; in  which  case  they 
would  belong  to  the  time  of  Nero.  On  the  other 
hand  they  claim  to  be  the  works  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles  ; but  there  is  no  means  of  deciding  this 
matter. 

Besides  the  baths  here  enumerated,  the  Notitia  and 
Curiosum  mention,  in  the  13th  Region,  but  under 
mutilated  forms,  certain  Thermae  Suranae  et 
Decianae,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  in  the 
5th  Section.  They  do  not,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  of  much  importance,  and  their  history  is  un- 
known. 

XVII.  The  Bridges. 

Rome  possessed  eight  or  nine  bridges;  but  the 
accounts  of  them  are  so  very  imperfect  that  there 
are  not  above  two  or  three  the  history  of  which  can 
be  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  Pons  Subli- 
cius,  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  frequently  men- 
tioned of  all  the  Roman  bridges,  is  precisely  that 
whose  site  is  most  doubtful.  It  was  built  of  wood, 
as  its  name  imports,  by  Ancus  Marcius,  in  order  to 
connect  the  Janiculum,  which  he  had  foi'tified,  with 
the  city.  (Liv.  i.  33;  Dionys.  iii.  45.)  It  was 
considered  of  such  religious  importance  that  it  was 
under  the  special  care  of  the  pontifices  (Varr.  L.  L. 
v.  § 83),  and  was  repaired  from  time  to  time,  even 
down  to  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.  (Capitol. 
Ant.  P.  8.)  Nay  that  it  must  have  existed  in  the 
time  of  Constantine  is  evident,  not  only  from  its 
being  mentioned  in  the  Notitia^  but  also  from  the 
fact  of  a bridge  at  Constantinople  being  nam.ed  after 
it,  no  doubt  to  perpetuate  in  that  city  the  remem- 
brance of  its  sacred  character.  (^Descr.  Const.  Reg. 
xiv.)  Yet  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion  prevails 
with  regard  to  its  situation;  and  as  this  question 
also  involves  another  respecting  the  site  of  the 
Pons  Aemilius,  we  shall  examine  them  both  to- 
gether. 


We  shall  first  consider  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Sublician  bridge  was  built;  and  then  in- 
quire into  the  passages  in  ancient  authors  regarding 
it.  Whether  Ancus  Marcius  likewise  built  walls  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  when  he  built  the 
bridge  is,  as  we  have  before  observed,  very  pro. 
blematical,  seeing  that  in  his  time  there  were  none 
on  the  left  bank,  and  therefore  there  could  have  been 
no  impediment  to  his  choosing  whatever  site  he 
pleased  for  his  bridge,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground.  But,  as  before  the  time  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  the  district  about  the  Forum 
Boarium  and  circus  w'as  little  better  than  a swamp, 
it  does  not  seem  probable  that  such  a spot  should 
have  been  selected  as  the  approach  to  a bridge.  The 
ground  beyond  the  subsequent  Porta  Trigemina  lies 
liigher  and  drier,  and  would  consequently  have  af- 
forded a more  eligible  site.  Then  comes  the  question 
whether,  when  Servius  Tullius  built  his  walls  he 
included  the  Sublician  bridge  within  them,  or  con- 
trived that  it  should  be  left  outside  of  the  gate.  As 
the  intention  of  walls  is  to  defend  a city,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  latter  course  would  be  the  safer  one ; 
for  had  the  bridge  afforded  a passage  to  a spot 
within  the  walls,  an  enemy,  after  forcing  it,  would 
have  found  himself  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  And 
if  we  examine  the  passages  in  ancient  authors  relat- 
ing to  the  subject  we  shall  find  that  they  greatly 
preponderate  in  favour  of  this  arrangement.  Poly- 
bius expressly  says  that  the  bridge  was  irph  ttjv 
TToAews,  before  or  outside  of  the  city  (vi.  55). 
Becker,  indeed  (p.  697),  would  rob  Trp6  of  its  usual 
meaning  here,  and  contends  that  the  expression 
cited  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  irpo  ituv  ttv\wv 
or  rrjs  TroAewy  ; but  he  does  not  support 
this  assertion  with  any  examples,  nor  would  it 
be  possible  to  support  it.  The  narratives  of  the 
flight  of  Caius  Gracchus  likewise  prove  that  the 
bridge  must  have  been  outside  of  the  town.  Thus 
Valerius  Maximus : “ Pomponius,  quo  is  (Gracchus) 
facilius  evaderet,  concitatum  sequentium  agmen  in 
Porta  Trigemina  aliquamdiu  acerrima  pugna  inhi- 
buit  — Laetorius  autem  in  ponte  Sublicio  constitit, 
et  eum,  donee  Gracchus  transiret,  ardore  spiritus  sui 
sepsit  ” (iv.  7.  § 2).  In  like  manner  the  account  of 
Aurelius  Victor  (Ffr.  111.  c.  65)  plainly  shows  that 
Gracchus  must  have  passed  the  gate  before  he 
arrived  at  the  bridge.  There  is  nothing  in  Livy’s 
narrative  of  the  defence  of  the  bridge  by  Horatius 
Codes  to  determine  the  question  either  one  way  or 
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the  other.  An  inference  might  perhaps  be  drawn 
from  a passage  in  Seneca,  compared  with  another  in 
Plautus,  in  favour  of  the  bridge  being  outside  of  the 
Porta  Trigemina:  “ In  Sublicium  Ponteni  me  trans- 
fer et  inter  egentes  me  abige:  non  ideo  tamen  me 
despiciam,  quod  in  illorum  numero  consideo,  qui 
manum  ad  stipem  porrigunt.”  (Sen.  de  V.  Beat.  25.) 
As  the  Pons  Sublicius  is  here  shown  to  have  been 
the  haunt  of  beggars,  so  Plautus  intimates  that  their 


station  was  beyond  the  P.  Trigemina  (^Capt.i.  1. 

22):  — 

“ Ire  extra  Portam  Trigeminam  ad  saccum  licet.” 

When  the  Tiber  is  low  the  piles  of  a bridge  are  still 
visible  that  existed  just  outside  of  the  Porta  Trige- 
mina, near  the  Porto  di  Ripa  Ch'ande  (Canina, 
Indicaz.  p.  557)  ; and  the  Italian  topographers,  as 
well  as  Bunsen,  have  assumed  them  to  be  the  re- 
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mains  of  the  Sublician  bridge;  whilst  Becker,  in  his 
De  Muris,  held  them  to  belong  to  the  Pons  Aemi- 
lius.  That  writer  in  the  treatise  alluded  to  (p. 
78,  seq.)  made  three  assertions  respecting  the  Ae- 
inilian  bridge:  (1)  That  it  was  not  the  same  as  the 
Sublician;  (2)  that  it  stood  where  the  Sublician  is 
commonly  placed,  i.  e.  just  below  the  Porta  Trige- 
inina;  (3)  that  it  was  distinct  from  the  Pons  La- 
pideus,  or  Lepidi.  But  in  his  Handbuch,  published 
only  in  the  following  year,  he  rejected  all  these 
assertions  except  the  first. 

According  to  the  most  probable  view  of  this 
intricate  and  much  disputed  question  at  which  we 
can  arrive,  the  matter  appears  to  us  to  have  stood 
as  follows:  the  Pons  Sublicius  was  outside  of  the 
Porta  Trigemina,  at  the  place  where  remains  of  a 
bridge  still  exist.  The  reasons  for  arriving  at  this 
conclusion  have  been  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
discussion.  Another  bridge,  of  stone,  also  called 
Sublicius,  was  erected  close  to  it  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  traffic;  but  the  wooden  one  was  still  pre- 
served as  a venerable  and  sacred  relic,  and  as  in- 
dispensable in  certain  ancient  religious  ceremonies, 
such  as  the  precipitating  from  it  the  two  dozen  men 
of  straw.  But  the  stone  bridge  had  also  another 
name,  that  of  Lapidem^  by  way  of  distinction  from 
the  wooden  bridge. 

Becker  is  of  opinion  that  the  notion  of  Aethicus,  or 
J ulius  Orator,  tLat  Pons  Lapideus  was  only  a vulgar 
error  for  Pons  Lepidi,  is  a “ falsae  eruditionis  con- 
jectura,”  and  we  think  so  too.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  bridge  ever  bore  the  name  of  Lepidus. 
We  may  see  from  the  account  given  of  the  wooden 
bridge  by  Dionysius,  that,  though  preserved  in  his 
time,  it  was  useless  for  all  practical  purposes  (iii.  45). 


We  may  be  sure  that  the  pontifices  would  not  have 
taken  upon  themselves  the  repairs  of  a bridge  subject 
to  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  traffic.  Ovid  (Fasf. 
V.  622)  adverts  to  its  existence,  and  to  the  sacred 
purposes  to  which  it  was  applied  : — 

“ Tunc  quoque  priscorum  virgo  simulacra  vironim 
Mittere  rohoreo  scirpea  ponte  solet.” 

The  coexistence  of  the  two  bridges,  the  genuine 
wooden  Sublician,  and  its  stone  substitute,  is  shown 
in  the  following  passage  of  Plutarch  : ov  ydp 
^epirbv,  oA\’  iirapaTov  pyeiffSai  'Papal  9vs  r^v 
KaraKvcnv  rrjs  ^vXlvrjs  ye(f>vpas  . . . 'H  8e  \i6ivr} 
TToWdis  vorepov  i^eipyaodr]  ^pSvois  vtt'  AtpiXiov 
rapiivovTOS.  (^Num,  9i)  Still  more  decisive  is 
the  testimony  of  Servius  : Cum  per  Sublicium 

pontem,  hoc  est  ligneum,  qui  modo  lapideus  dicitur, 
transire  conaretur  (Porsena)  ” (ad  Aen.  viii.  646). 
There  must  certainly  have  been  a strong  and  prac- 
ticable bridge  at  an  early  period  at  this  place,  for 
the  heavy  traffic  occasioned  by  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Emporium ; but  when  it  was  first  erected  cannot 
be  said.  The  words  of  Plutarch,  xnd  Alpi\lov  rapi- 
iiovTos,  are  obscure,  and  perhaps  corrupt;  but  at 
all  events  we  must  not  confound  this  notice  with 
that  in  Livy  respecting  the  building  of  the  Pons 
Aemilius  ; the  piles  of  which  were  laid  in  the  cen- 
sorship of  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  and  M.  Fulvius 
Nobilior,  b.c.  179,  and  the  arches  completed  some 
years  afterwards,  when  P.  Scipio  Africanus  and  L. 
Mummius  were  censors  (xl.  51).  There  is  no  proof 
that  the  Ponte  Potto  is  the  Pons  Aemilius;  but 
Becker,  in  his  second  view,  and  Canina  assume  that 
it  was;  and  this  view  is  as  probable  as  any  other. 


INSULA  TIBERINA,  WITH  THE  TONS  TABRICIUS  AND  TONS  CESTIUS. 


There  were  several  bridges  at  Rome  before  the 
Pons  Aemilius  was  built,  since  Livy  (xx^v.  21) 
nieiitions  that  two  were  carried  away  by  the  stream 
in  B.  c.  193;  and  these  could  hardly  have  been  all, 
or  he  would  undoubtedly  have  said  so.  The  Insula 
Tiberina  was,  in  very  early  times,  connected  with 
each  shore  by  two  bridges,  and  hence  obtained  the 
name  of  Inter  Duos  Pontes.  (Pint.  Popl.  8; 
Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  12.)  That  nearest  the  city  (now 
Ponte  Quattro  Capt)  was  the  Pons  Fabricius,  so 
named  from  its  founder,  or  probably  its  restorer, 

VOL.  II. 


L.  Fabricius,  as  appears  from  the  inscription  on  it, 
and  from  Dion  Cassius  (xxxvii.  45).  It  was  the 
favourite  resort  of  suicides: — 

« jussit  sapientem  pascere  barbam 

Atque  a Fabricio  non  tristem  ponte  reverti.” 
(Hor.  S.  ii.  3.  36.) 

The  bridge  on  the  farther  side  of  the  island  (new 
Ponte  S.  Bartolommeo')  is  commonly  called  Pons 
Cestius,  and  appears  to  have  borne  that  name  iu 
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the  middle  ages.  In  the  inscription,  however,  which 
is  still  extant  upon  it,  it  is  called  Pons  Gratianus, 
and  its  restoration  by  Valentinian,  Valens,  and  Gra- 
tian  is  commemorated  (Canina,  Indie,  p.  576;  cf. 
Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  3 ; Symm.  Epist.  v.  7 6,  x.  45). 

Besides  these  bridges  we  find  four  others  recorded 
in  the  summary  of  the  Notitia,  namely,  the  Aelius, 
Aurelius,  Probi,  and  Milvius.  The  last  of  these  lay 
two  miles  N.  of  Rome,  at  the  point  where  the  Fla- 
minian  Way  crossed  the  Tiber,  and  has  been  already 
described  in  this  dictionary.  [Pons  Milvius.]  The 
Pons  Aelius  (now  Ponte  S.  Angelo')  was  built  by 
Hadrian  when  he  founded  his  mausoleum,  to  which 
it  directly  leads.  (Spart.  Hadr.  19.)  In  the  time 
of  the  Anonymous  of  Einsiedlen,  who  has  preserved 
the  inscription,  it  was  called  Pons  S.  Petri.  But 
before  the  time  of  Hadrian  there  was  a bridge 
which  connected  the  district  of  the  Vatican  with  the 
city  near  the  gardens  of  Caligula  and  Nero,  remains 
of  which  still  exist  near  S.  Spirito.  This  is  probably 
the  bridge  which  is  called  in  the  Mirahilia  “ Pons 
Neronianus,”  and  by  the  ancient  topographers 
“ Pons  Vaticanus.”  The  Pons  Triumphalis 
has  also  been  sometimes  identified  with  this  bridge; 
but  Piranesi,  who  is  followed  by  Bunsen,  places  the 
Pons  Triumphalis  above  the  Aelian  bridge;  and  it 
is  said  that  there  are  still  remains  of  one  of  the  piles 
near  Tor  di  Nona.  But  in  the  time  of  Procopius 
these  had  disappeared,  and  the  Pons  Aelius  form.ed 
the  only  communication  between  the  city  and  the 
Vatican  district. 

The  Pons  Aurelius  was  most  probably  the 
present  Ponte  Sisto,  leading  to  the  Janiculum  and 
the  Porta  Aurelia.  It  appears  to  have  been  called 
Pons  Antoninus  in  the  middle  ages.  - What  the 
Pons  Probi  may  have  been  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Becker  assigns  the  name  to  the  bridge  by  the 
Porta  Trigemina,  but  merely  because,  having  denied 
that  to  be  the  Sublicius,  he  has  nowhere  else  to 
place  it.  Canina,  on  the  contrary  (^Indic.  p.  609), 
places  it  where  we  have  placed  the  Pons  Aurelius. 

XVIII.  Aqueducts. 

In  the  time  of  Frpntinus  there  were  at  Rome  nine 
principal  aqueducts,  viz.,  the  Appia,  Anio  Vetus, 
Marcia,  Tepula,  Julia,  Virgo,  Alsietina,  Claudia, 
Anio  Novus;  and  two  subsidiary  ones,  the  Augusta 
and  Rivus  Herculaneus.  {Aq.  4.)  Between  the 
time  of  Frontinus  and  that  of  Procopius  their  num- 
ber had  considerably  increased,  since  the  latter  his- 
torian relates  that  the  Goths  destroyed  14  aque- 
ducts that  were  without  the  walls.  (5.  G.  i.  19.) 
The  Notitia  enumerates  19,  viz.  the  Trajana,  Annia, 
Attica,  Marcia,  Claudia,  Herculea,  Cerulea,  Julia, 
Augustea,  Appia,  Alseatina,  Ciminia,  Aurelia, 
Damnata,  Virgo,  Tepula,  Severiana,  Antoniniana, 
Alexandrina.  To  enter  into  a complete  history  of 
all  these  would  almost  require  a separate  treatise; 
and  we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a state- 
ment of  the  more  important  particulars  concerning 
them,  referring  those  readers  who  are  desirous  of 
more  information  on  the  subject  to  the  Dictionary 
of  Antiquities,  art.  Aquaeductus. 

The  Aqua  Appia  was,  as  we  have  already  re- 
lated, the  first  aqueduct  conferred  on  Rome  by  the 
care  of  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  after 
whom  it  was  named.  It  commenced  on  the 
Via  Praenestina,  between  the  7th  and  8th  mile- 
stone, and  extended  to  the  Salinae,  near  the  Poi'ta 
Trigemina.  The  whole  of  it  was  underground,  with 
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the  exception  of  sixty  passus  conducted  on  arches 
from  the  Porta  Capena.  Its  water  began  to  be  dis- 
tributed at  the  imus  Clivus  Publicius,  near  the 
Porta  Trigemina.  (Front.  Aq.  5.) 

The  Anio  Vetus  was  commenced  by  the  censor 
M’.  Curius  Dentatus  in  b.c.  273,  and  completed  by 
M.  Fulvius  Flaccus.  (76.  6 ; Aur.  Viet.  Vir.  III.  33.) 

It  began  above  Tibur,  and  was  43  miles  long;  but 
only  221  passus,  or  less  than  a quarter  of  a mile, 
was  above  ground.  It  entered  the  city  a little  N.  of 
Porta  Maggiore. 

The  Aqua  Marcia,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the 
Roman  aqueducts,  was  built  by  Q.  Marcius  Rex,  in 
pursuance  of  a commission  of  the  senate,  b.  c.  144. 

It  began  near  the  Via  Valeria  at  a distance  of  36 
miles  from  Rome  ; but  its  whole  length  was  nearly 
62  miles,  of  which  6935  passus  were  on  arches. 
Respecting  its  source,  see  the  article  Fucinus  La- 
cus  [Vol.  I.  p.  918].  It  was  lofty  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  Mons  Capitolinus.  Augustus  added  another 
source  to  it,  lying  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a mile, 
and  this  duct  was  called  after  him.  Aqua  Augusta, 
but  was  not  reckoned  as  a separate  aqueduct. 
(Frontin.  J2  ; Plin.  xxxi.  24  ; Strab.  v.  p.  240.) 

The  Aqua  Tepula  was  built  by  the  censors 
Cn.  Servilius  Caepio  and  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  B.  c. 

127.  Its  source  was  2 miles  to  the  right  of  the 
10th  milestone  on  the  Via  Latina.  ; 

The  preceding  aqueduct  was  united  by  Agrippa 
with  the  Aqua  Julia,  which  began  2 miles  farther 
down  ; and  they  flowed  together  as  far  as  the  Pis- 
cina on  the  Via  Latina.  From  this  point  they  were 
conducted  in  separate  channels  in  conjunction  with  the 
Aqua  Marcia,  so  that  the  Aqua  Julia  was  in  the 
uppermost  canal,  the  Marcia  in  the  lowest,  and  the 
Tepula  in  the  middle.  (Front.  Aq.  8,  9,  19.)  Re- 
mains of  these  three  aqueducts  are  still  to  be  seen 
at  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  and  Porta  Maggiore. 

The  Aqua  Virgo  was  also  conducted  to  Rome 
by  Agrippa  in  order  to  supply  his  baths.  Accord- 
ing to  Frontinus  (^Aq.  10)  its  name  was  derived 
from  its  source  having  been  pointed  out  by  a young  v 

maiden,  but  other  explanations  are  given.  (Plin.  ^ 

xxxi.  25;  Cassiod.  'Var.  vii.  6.)  It  commenced  in 
a marshy  district  at  the  8th  milestone  on  the 
Via  Collatina,  and  was  conducted  by  a very  cir- 
cuitous route,  and  mostly  underground,  to  the  Pincian 
hill ; whence,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  it  was  i 

continued  to  the  Campus  Martius  on  arches  which  i 

began  under  the  gardens  of  Lucullus.  It  is  the  ; 

only  aqueduct  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  which  \ 

is  still  in  some  degree  serviceable,  and  supplies  the  ( 

Fontana  Trevi.  I 

The  Aqua  Alsietina  belonged  to  the  Transti-  i 
berine  Region.  It  was  constructed  by  Augustus, 
and  had  its  source  in  the  Lacus  Alsietinus  (now 
Lago  di  Martignano),  lying  6g  miles  to  the  right 
of  the  14th  milestone  on  the  Via  Claudia.  Its 
water  was  bad,  and  only  fit  for  watering  gardens 
and  such  like  purposes.  (Front.  11.) 

The  Aqua  Claudia  was  begun  by  Caligula,  and 
dedicated  by  Claudius,  A.  d 50.  This  and  the  ( 

Anio  Novus  were  the  most  gigantic  of  all  the  Roman  I 

aqueducts.  The  Claudia  was  derived  from  two  | 

abundant  sources,  called  Caerulus  and  Curtius,  near  j 

the  38th  milestone  of  the  Via  Sublacensis,  and  in  i 

its  course  was  augmented  by  another  spring,  the  | 

Albudinus.  Its  water  was  particularly  pure,  and  j 

the  best  after  that  of  the  Marcia.  I 

The  Anio  Novus  began  4 miles  lower  down  the  ? 

Via  Sublacensis  than  the  preceding,  and  was  the  ) 
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longest  and  most  lofty  of  all  the  aqueducts,  being 
68,700  passus,  or  nearly  59  miles,  long,  and  its 
arches  were  occasionally  109  feet  high.  (Front.  15.) 
This  also  was  completed  by  the  emperor  Claiidius, 
as  appears  from  the  inscription  still  extant  upon  its 
remains  over  the  Porta  Maggiore;  where  both 
enter  the  city  on  the  same  arch,  the  Anio  Novus 
flowing  over  the  Claudia.  Hence  it  was  conducted 
over  the  Caelian  hill  on  the  Arcus  Neroniani  or 
Caelimontani,  which  terminated,  as  we  have 
already  said,  near  the  temple  of  Claudius. 

As  Procopius  mentions  fourteen  aqueducts,  five 
new  ones  must  have  been  added  between  the  time  of 
Frontinus  and  of  that  historian;  but  respecting  only 
two  have  we  any  certain  information.  The  first  of 
these  is  probably  the  Aqua  Trajana,  which  we 
find  recorded  upon  coins  of  Trajan,  and  which  is 
also  mentioned  in  the  Acta  Martyr.  S.  Anton.  The 
water  was  taken  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Lacus  Sabatinus  {Lago  di  Bracciarw),  and,  being 
conducted  to  the  height  of  the  Janiculum,  seiwed  to 
turn  the  mills  under  that  hill.  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  19.) 
This  duct  still  serves  to  convey  the  Acqua  Paola^ 
which,  however,  has  been  spoilt  by  water  taken  from 
the  lake.  It  was  also  called  Ciminia. 

The  Aqua  Alexandrina  was  constructed  by 
the  emperor  Alexander  Severus  for  the  use  of  his 
baths.  (Lamprid.  Alex.  25.)  Originally  it  was  the 
same  as  that  now  called  Acqua  Felice^  but  con- 
ducted at  a lower  level. 

The  Aqua  Severiana  is  supposed  to  have  been 
made  by  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus  for  the  use 
of  his  baths  in  the  1st  Region ; but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  establish  its  execution. 

The  Aqua  Antoniniana  was  probably  executed 
by  Caracalla  for  the  service  of  his  great  baths  in  the 
12th  Region  ; but  this  also  is  unsupported  by  any 
satisfactory  proofs.  (Canina,  Indie,  p.  620.)  The 
names  and  history  of  a few  other  aqueducts  which 
we  sometimes  find  mentioned  are  too  obscure  to 
require  notice  here. 

It  does  not  belong  to  this  subject  to  notice  the 
Roman  Viae,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found 
under  that  head. 

Sources  and  Literature  of  Roman  Topo- 
graphy. 

With  the  exception  of  existing  monuments,  the 
chief  and  most  authentic  sources  for  the  topography 
of  Rome  are  the  passages  of  ancient  authors  in  which 
different  localities  are  alluded  to  or  described.  In- 
scriptions also  are  a valuable  source  of  information.  By 
far  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  Monumentum 
Ancyranum,  or  copy  of  the  record  left  by  Augustus 
of  his  actions  ; an  account  of  which  is  given  else- 
where. [Vol.  I.  p.  134.]  To  what  is  there  said  we 
need  only  add  that  the  best  and  most  useful  edition  of 
this  document  is  that  published  at  Berlin  with  the 
emendations  of  Franz,  and  a commentary  by  A.  W. 
Zumpt  (1845,  4to.  pp.  120).  Another  valuable 
inscription,  though  not  nearly  so  important  as  the 
one  just  mentioned,  is  that  called  the  Basis  Capi- 
tolina (Gruter,  ccl.),  containing  the  names  of  the 
Vici  of  5 Regions  (the  1st,  10th,  12th,  13th,  and 
14th),  whose  curatores  and  vicomagistri  erected 
a monument  to  Hadrian.  It  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  Becker’s  Handhucli.  vol.  i.  We  may 
also  mention  among  sources  of  this  description  the 
fragments  of  Calendars  which  have  been  found  in 
various  places,  and  which  are  frequently  useful  by 
marking  the  sites  of  temples  where  certain  sacrifices 
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were  performed.  For  the  most  part  the  original 
marbles  of  these  fragments  have  disappeared,  and 
the  inscriptions  on  them  are  consequently  only  ex- 
tant in  MS.  copies.  One  of  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ments of  this  kind  is  the  Fasti  Maffeorum  or 
Calendarium  Maffeanum,  so  called  from  its 
having  been  preserved  in  the  Palazzo  Maffei.  With 
a few  lacunae,  it  contains  all  the  twelve  months ; but 
what  little  information  that  is  to  be  found  in  it,  be- 
sides the  principal  festivals,  relates  chiefly  to  Au- 
gustus. The  next  in  importance  is  the  Fasti 
Praenestini,  discovered  at  Praeneste  {Palestrina') 
in  1774.  Verrius  Flaccus,  the  celebrated  gram- 
marian, arranged  and  annotated  it,  caused  it  to  be 
cut  in  marble,  and  erected  it  in  the  forum  at  Prae- 
neste. (Suet.  III.  Gramm,  c.  17.)  Only  four  or 
five  months  are  extant,  and  those  in  an  imperfect 
state.  The  Calendarium  Amiterninum  was 
disco vex-ed  at  Amitenmm  in  1703,  and  contains  the 
months  fi’om  May  to  December,  but  not  entire.  The 
calendar  called  Fasti  Capranicorum,  so  named 
from  its  having  formeidy  been  preseiwed  in  the  Pa- 
lazzo Capranica,  contains  August  and  September 
complete.  Other  calendars  of  the  same  sort  are  the 
Antiatinum,  Venusinum,  &c.  Another  lapidary 
document,  but  unfortunately  in  so  imperfect  a state 
that  it  often  serves  rather  to  puzzle  than  to  instruct, 
is  the  Capitoline  Plan.  This  is  a large  plan  of 
Rome  cut  upon  max'ble  tablets,  and  apparently  of 
the  age  of  Septimius  Severus,  though  with  subse- 
quent additions.  It  was  discovered  by  the  architect 
Giovanni  Antonio  Dosi,  in  the  pontificate  of  Pius 
IV.,  under  the  chuixh  of  SS.  Cosmo  e Damiano; 
whei-e,  broken  into  many  pieces,  it  was  used  as  a 
covei'ing  of  the  walls.  It  came  into  the  possession 
of  Cardinal  Farnese,  but  w'as  put  away  in  a lumber 
1‘oom  and  forgotten  for  more  than  a century.  Being 
rediscovered,  it  was  published  in  1673,  in  20  plates, 
by  Giovanni  Pietro  Bellori,  librarian  to  Queen  Chris- 
tina; and  subsequently  at  the  end  of  the  4tli  vo- 
lume of  the  Thesaurus  of  Graevius.  The  original 
fragments  were  carried  to  Naples  with  the  other 
property  of  the  Farnese  family,  and  w'ere  subse- 
quently given  by  the  king  of  Naples  to  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.  In  1742  Benedict  presented  them 
to  the  Capitoline  Museum  at  Rome,  where  they  now 
appear  on  the  w'all  of  the  staircase ; but  several  of 
the  pieces  had  been  lost,  for  which  copies,  after  the 
designs  of  Belloid  and  marked  with  a star,  wei'e 
substituted.  On  these  fragments  the  plans  of  some 
ancient  buildings  may  be  made  out,  but  it  is  very 
seldom  that  their  topogi'aphical  connection  can  be 
traced. 

Amongst  the  literaiy  i-ecords  relating  to  Roman 
topography,  the  fii’st  place  must  he  assigned  to  the 
Notitia.  The  full  title  of  this  work  is;  Notitia 
Dignitatum  utriusque  Imperii,  or  in  Partibus  Ori- 
entis  et  Occidentis  ; and  it  is  a statistical  view  of 
the  Roman  empii-e,  of  which  the  description  of  Rome 
forms  only  a small  portion  or  appendix.  It  cannot 
be  later  than  the  reign  of  Constantine,  since  no 
Christian  church  is  mentioned  in  it,  and  indeed  no 
building  later  than  that  emperor;  noi*,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  it  be  earlier,  since  numerous  buildings  of 
the  3rd  century,  and  even  some  of  Constantine’s, 
are  named  in  it.  The  design  of  it  seems  to  have 
been,  to  name  the  principal  buildings  or  other  objects 
which  marked  the  boundaries  of  the  different  Re- 
gions ; but  we  ai'e  not  to  assume  that  these  objects 
are  always  named  in  the  order  in  which  they  oc- 
cui'red,  which  is  far  from  being  the  case.  This 
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catalogue  has  come  down  to  us  in  various  shapes. 
One  of  the  simplest  and  most  genuine  seems  to  be 
that  entitled  Curiosum  Urbis  Romae  Regionum 
XIII I.  cumBreviariis  sms,  the  MS.  of  which  is  in  the 
Vatican.  Some  of  the  other  MSS,  of  the  Notitia 
seem  to  have  been  interpolated.  The  spelling  and 
grammar  betray  a late  and  barbarous  age ; but  it  is 
impossible  that  the  work  can  have  been  composed 
at  the  time  when  the  MS.  was  written. 

Besides  these  there  are  two  catalogues  of  the  so- 
called  Regionarii,  Publius  Victor,  and  Sextus 
Rufus,  which  till  a very  recent  period  were  regarded 
as  genuine,  and  formed  the  chief  basis  of  the  works 
of  the  Italian  topographers.  It  is  now,  however, 
universally  allowed  that  they  are  compilations  of  a 
very  late  date,  and  that  even  the  names  of  the 
writers  of  them  are  forgeries.  It  would  be  too  long 
to  enter  in  this  place  into  the  reasons  which  have 
led  to  this  conclusion ; and  those  readers  who  are 
desirous  of  more  information  will  find  a full  and 
clear  statement  of  the  matter  in  a paper  of  Mr.  Bun- 
bury’s  in  the  Classical  Museum  (vol.  iii.  p.  373, 
seq.). 

The  only  other  authorities  on  Roman  topography 
that  can  be  called  original  are  a few  notices  by 
travellers  and  others  in  the  middle  ages.  One  of 
the  principal  of  these  is  a collection  of  inscriptions, 
and  of  routes  to  the  chief  churches  in  Rome,  dis- 
covered by  Mabillon  in  the  monasteiy  of  Einsiedlen, 
whence  the  author  is  commonly  cited  as  the  Ano- 
NYMUS  Einsiedlensis.  The  work  appears  to 
belong  to  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  and  is  at  all 
events  older  than  the  Leonine  city,  or  the  middle  of 
the  9th  century.  It  was  published  in  the  4th  vol. 
of  Mabillon’s  Analecta;  but  since  more  correctly, 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  Gustav  Haenel, 
in  the  Archiv  fur  Philologie  und  Pddagogik, 
vol.  V.  p.  115,  seq.  In  the  Routes  the  principal 
objects  on  the  right  and  left  are  mentioned,  though 
often  lying  at  a considerable  distance. 

The  treatise  called  the  Mirabilia  Romae,  pre- 
fixed to  the  Chronicon  Romualdi  Salernitani  in  a 
MS.  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  and  belonging  ap- 
parently to  the  12  th  century,  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  attempt  at  a regular  description  of  ancient 
Rome.  It  was  compiled  from  statistical  notices, 
narratives  in  the  Acta  Martyrum,  and  popular 
legends.  It  appears,  with  variations,  in  the  Liber 
Censuum  of  Cencius,  and  in  many  subsequent  ma- 
nuscripts, and  was  printed  as  early  as  the  16th 
centurj'.  It  will  be  found  in  Montfaucon,  Diarium 
Ital.  p.  283,  seq.,  and  in  Nibby’s  Effemeridi  Let- 
terarie,  Rome,  1820,  with  notes.  A work  ascribed 
to  Martinus  Polonus,  belonging  probably  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  13th  century,  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  founded  on  the  Mirabilia.  Accounts  of 
some  of  the  gates  of  Rome  will  be  found  in  William 
OF  Malmesbury’s  work  De  Gesiis  Regum  An- 
glorum  (book  iv.). 

The  Florentine  Poggio,  who  flourished  in  the 
15th  century,  paid  great  attention  to  Roman  an- 
tiquities. His  description  of  Rome,  as  it  existed  in 
his  time,  is  a mere  sketch,  but  elegant,  scholar-like, 
and  touching.  It  is  contained  in  the  first  book  of 
his  work  entitled  De  Varietate  Fortunae  Urbis 
Romae,  and  will  be  found  in  Sallengre,  Nov,  The- 
8aw\  Ant.  Rom.  vol.  i.  p.  501.  A separate  edition 
of  his  work  was  also  published  in  Paris,  1723. 
His  predecessor,  Petrarch,  has  given  a few  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  state  of  the  city  in  his  time ; 
but  he  treats  the  subject  in  an  uncritical  manner. 
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The  traveller  Kyriacus,  called  from  his  native 
town  Anconitanus,  who  accompanied  the  emperor 
Sigismund,  passed  a few  days  in  Rome  during  the 
time  that  Poggio  was  also  there,  which  he  spent  in 
collecting  inscriptions,  and  noting  down  some  re- 
marks. His  work,  entitled  Kyriaci  Anconitani 
Itinerarium,  was  published  at  Florence  in  1742. 

Such  are  the  chief  original  sources  of  Roman 
topography.  The  literature  of  the  subject  is  abund- 
antly copious,  but  our  space  will  permit  us  to  do 
little  more  than  present  the  reader  with  a list  of  the 
principal  works.  The  first  regular  treatise  on  the 
antiquities  of  Rome  was  that  of  Biondo  Flavio  (Blon- 
dus  Flavius)  (1388 — 1463),  who  was  at  once  a 
man  of  business  and  a man  of  letters.  His  work 
entitled  Roma  Instaurata,  a gigantic  step  in  Roman 
topography,  was  published  by  Froben  at  Basle, 

1513,  fol.  An  Italian  translation  by  Lucio  Fauno, 
but  imperfect,  appeared  at  Venice  in  1548.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  15th  century,  Julius  Pomponius 
Laetus  founded  the  Roman  Academy.  Laetus  was 
an  enthusiastic  collector  of  inscriptions,  but  his  fond- 
ness for  them  was  such  that  he  sometimes  invented 
what  he  failed  in  discovering,  and  he  is  accused  of 
having  forged  the  inscription  to  the  statue  of  Clau- 
dian  found  in  the  forum  of  Trajan.  (Tiraboschi, 
Storia  della  Lett.  vol.  ii.  lib.  iv.)  His  book,  De 
Romanae  Urbis  vetustate,  is  uncritical,  and  of  small 
value.  Janus  Parrhasius  had  a little  previously 
published  the  pseudo-Victor.  To  the  same  period 
belong  the  De  Urbe  Roma  Collectanea  of  the  bishop 
Fabricius  Varranus,  a compilation  chiefly  borrowed 
from  Biondo,  and  publi.shed,  like  the  work  of  Laetus, 
in  the  collection  of  Mazocchi,  Rome,  1515,  4to. 
Bernardo  Ruccellai,  a friend  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici, 
commenced  a description  of  Rome,  by  way  of  com- 
mentary on  the  so-called  Victor.  It  was  never 
completed,  and  the  MS.,  which  is  of  considerable 
value,  was  first  printed  among  the  Florentine 
“ Scriptores,”  in  an  Appendix  to  Muratori’s  collec- 
tion (vol.  ii.  p.  755). 

The  next  work  that  we  need  mention  is  the  Anti-  j 
quitates  Urbis  Romae  of  Andreas  Fulvius,  Rome,  j 
1527,  fol.  Bresc.  1545,  8vo.  This  production  is  a ^ 

great  step  in  advance.  Fulvius  pi’ocured  from  j 

Raphael  a sketch  of  the  14  Regions,  according  to 
the  restoration  of  them  by  himself,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  preserved.  In  1534  the  Mila- 
nese knight  Bartholomaeus  Marlianus  published  his 
Urbis  Romae  Topographia,  a work  in  many  points 
still  unsurpassed.  An  augmented  and  much  im- 
proved edition  was  published  in  1544;  but  that  of  j 
1588  is  a mere  reprint  of  the  first.  It  will  also  be  | 
found  in  the  Thesaurus  of  Graevius,  vol.  iii.  Mar- 
liano  was  the  first  to  illustrate  his  work  with  plans 
and  drawings,  though  they  are  not  of  a very  supe- 
rior kind.  Lucio  Fauno’s  Delle  Antichita  della 
Citta  di  Roma  appeared  at  Venice  in  1548.  It  con- 
tains a few  facts  which  had  been  overlooked  by  his 
predecessors.  The  celebrated  hermit  Onuphrius  Pan- 
vinius  of  Verona,  published  at  Venice  in  1558  his 
Commentarium Reipublicae  Romanae Libri III.  The 
first  book,  entitled  Antiquae  Urbis  Imago,  which  is  i 
the  topographical  part,  is  written  with  much  learning  ; 
and  acuteness.  It  was  intended  merely  as  a preface 
to  a complete  description  of  Rome  according  to  the  i 

Regions  of  Augustus,  but  the  early  death  of  Pan-  | 

vinius  prevented  the  execution  of  this  plan.  His  I 

work  is  contained  in  the  collection  of  Graevius,  I 

vol.  iii.  It  was  Panvinius  who  first  published  Sex-  I 

tus  Rufus,  and  he  also  greatly  augmented  Publius  > 
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Victor.  George  Fabricius,  of  Chemnitz,  author  of 
Antiquitatum  Libri  //.,  Basle,  1550,  accused  Pan- 
vinius  of  stealing  from  him;  but  if  such  was  the 
case,  he  greatly  improved  what  he  purloined.  Jean 
Jacques  Boissard,  of  Besan9on,  published  at  Frank- 
fort in  1597  a Topographia  Romanae  Urbis,  which 
is  not  of  much  value;  but  the  sketches  in  his  col- 
lection of  inscriptions  have  preserved  the  aspect  of 
many  things  that  have  now  disappeared.  The  next 
work  of  any  note  is  the  Ronia  Vetm  et  Recens  of  the 
Jesuit  Alex.  Donatus  of  Siena,  in  which  particular 
attention  was  paid  to  the  illustration  of  Roman 
typography  by  passages  in  ancient  authors.  It  was 
published  at  Rome,  1638,  4to,  and  also  in  the  The- 
saurus of  Graevius,  vol.  iii.  But  this  production 
was  soon  obscured  by  the  more  celebrated  work  of 
Faminiano  Nardini,  the  Roma  Antica,  w'hich  marks 
an  epoch  in  Roman  Topography,  and  long  enjoyed  a 
paramount  authority.  So  late  as  the  year  1818, 
Hobhouse  characterised  Nardini  as  “to  this  day 
the  most  serviceable  conductor."  (Hist.  Illustrations 
of  Childe  Harold,  p.  54.)  Yet,  in  many  respects, 
he  was  an  incompetent  guide.  He  knew  no  Greek ; 
he  took  the  works  of  the  pseudo-Regionaries  for  the 
foundation  of  his  book ; and  it  is  even  affirmed  that, 
though  he  lived  in  Rome,  he  had  never  visited  many 
of  the  buildings  which  he  describes.  (Bunsen,  Vor- 
rede  zur  Besekreibung,  p.  xxxix.)  His  work  was 
published  at  Rome,  1668,  4to;  but  the  best  edition 
of  it  is  the  4th,  edited  by  Nibby,  Rome,  1818, 
4 vols.  8vo.  There  is  a Latin  translation  of  it  in 
Graevius,  vol.  iv.  In  1680,  Raphael  Fabretti,  of 
Urbino,  secretary  to  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  published  a 
valuable  work.  Be  Aquaeductibus,  which  will  also 
be  found  in  the  same  volume  of  Graevius. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  17  th  century  two  learned 
French  Benedictines,  Mabillon  and  Montfaucon, 
rendered  much  service  to  Roman  topography.  Ma- 
billon first  published  the  Anonymus  Einsiedlensis  in 
his  ATialecta  (vol.  iv.  p.  50,  seq.).  Montfaucon, 
who  spent  two  years  and  a half  in  Rome  (1698 — 
1700),  inserted  in  his  Diarium  Italicum  a descrip- 
tion of  the  city  divided  into  twenty  days.  The 
20th  chapter  contains  a copy  of  the  Mirabilia.  In 
1687  Olaus  Borrichius  published  a topographical 
sketch  of  Rome,  according  to  the  Regions.  It  is  in 
the  4th  volume  of  Graevius.  The  work  of  the  Mar- 
quis Ridolfino  Venuti,  entitled  Accurata  e succinta 
Bescrizione  Topografica  delle  Antichitd  di  Roma 
(Roma,  1763,  2 vols.  4to.),  is  a book  of  more  pre- 
tensions. Venuti  took  most  of  his  work  from  Nar- 
dini and  Piranesi,  and  the  new  matter  that  he  added 
is  generally  erroneous.  The  4th  edition  by  Stefano 
Piale,  Rome,  1824,  is  the  best.  Francesco  Fico- 
roni’s  Vestigia  e Rarita  di  Roma  Antica  (Roma, 
1744,  4to.)  is  not  a very  satisfactory  performance. 
The  most  useful  portions  of  it  have  been  inserted  in 
the  Miscellanea  of  Fea  (part  i.  pp.  118 — 178). 
The  work  of  our  countryman  Andrew  Lumisden, 
Remarks  on  the  Antiquities  of  Rome  and  its  En- 
virons (London,  1797,  4to.)  was,  in  its  day,  a book 
of  some  authority.  Many  valuable  observations  on 
Roman  topography  are  scattered  in  the  works  of  the 
learned  Gaetano  Marini,  and  especially  in  his  Atti 
de'  Fratelli  Arvali  ; but  he  treated  the  subject  only 
incidentally.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Visconti. 
The  Roma  descritta  ed  illustrata  (Roma,  1806, 
2 vol.  4to.),  of  the  Abbate  Guattani  is  the  parent  of 
most  of  the  modern  guide  books.  Antonio  Nibby 
has  published  several  useful  works  on  Roman  topo- 
graphy, which,  if  sometimes  deficient  in  accurate 
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scholarship,  display  nevertheless  considerable  acute- 
ness and  knowledge  of  the  subject.  His  principal 
works  are,  Bel  Foro  Romano,  della  Via  Sacra,  ^'c., 
Roma,  1819,  8vo.;  Le  Mura  di  Roma,  disegnate 
da  Sir  W.  Cell,  illustr.  da  A.  Nibby,  Roma,  1820; 
and  his  Roma  Antica,  published  in  1838.  Sir 
Wm.  Gell’s  Topography  of  Rome  and  its  Vicinity 
(2nd  Edit.,  revised  and  enlarged  by  Bunbury,  Lon- 
don, 1846)  contains  some  useful  information.  The 
Miscellanea  filologica,  critica  ed  antiquaria  (Rome, 
1790),  and  the  Nuova  Bescrizione  di  Roma  (Rome, 
1820,  3 vols.  8vo.),  by  Carlo  Fea,  are  useful  works. 
Hobhouse’s  Historical  Illustrations  of  Childe  Harold, 
with  Bissertations  on  the  Ruins  of  Rome  (London, 
2nd  ed.  1818,  8vo.)  are  chiefly  valuable  for  their  ac- 
count of  the  gradual  destruction  of  the  city.  The 
works  of  two  other  Englishmen  are  now  out  of  date 
viz.  Edward  Burton’s  Desenjaifore  q/*  the  Antiqui- 
ties of  Rome  (Oxf.  1821  ; London,  1828,  2 vols. 
8vo.) ; and  the  Rev.  Richard  Burgess’s  Topography 
and  Antiquities  of  Rome  (London,  1831,  2 vols. 
8vo.).  Forsyth’s  Italy  is  of  little  service  for  Rome. 
Sachse’s  Geschichte  und  Beschreibung  der  alten  Stadt 
Rom  (Hanover,  1824 — 1828,  2 vols.  8vo.),  though 
still  in  some  respects  a useful  production,  must  now 
be  regarded  as  superseded  by  more  recent  works. 

We  are  now  airived  at  the  Beschreibung  der 
Stadt  Rom,  with  which  may  be  said  to  commence 
the  modern  epoch  of  Roman  topography.  This  work 
was  projected  in  1817  by  some  German  literati 
then  residing  at  Rome,  among  whom  were  the 
present  Chevalier  Bunsen,  and  Ernst  Plainer, 
Eduard  Gerhard  and  Wilhelm  Rbstell.  They  were 
joined  by  the  celebrated  historian  B.  G.  Niebuhr, 
who  undertook  the  superintendence  of  the  ancient 
part;  for  the  scheme  of  the  book  embraced  a com- 
plete description  of  the  modem  city,  with  all  its 
treasures  of  art,  besides  an  account  of  ancient  Rome. 
It  is,  however,  of  course  only  with  the  latter  that 
we  are  here  concerned,  which  was  undertaken  by 
Niebuhr,  Bunsen,  and  subsequently  L.  Urlichs. 
Niebuhr’s  connection  with  the  work  was  not  of  long 
duration,  and  only  a few  of  the  descriptions  are 
from  his  hand,  which  form  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  book.  The  views  of  the  German 
scholars  threatened  a complete  revolution  in  Reman 
topography.  They  seemed  to  have  come  to  Rome 
with  the  express  design  of  overturning  the  paper 
city,  as  their  ancestors  many  centuries  before  had 
subverted  the  stone  one.  In  extent  and  accuracy  of 
erudition  they  were  far  superior  to  their  Italian 
antagonists ; but  this  advantage  is  often  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  that  want  of  sober  and  ciitical 
good  sense  which  so  frequently  mars  the  produc- 
tions of  German  scholars.  They  have  succeeded  in 
throwing  doubt  upon  a great  deal,  but  have  esta- 
blished very  little  in  its  place.  To  Piale,  and  not 
to  the  Germans,  belongs  the  merit  of  having  re- 
established the  true  situation  of  the  forum,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  important  step  in 
the  modern  topography  of  Rome.  The  German 
views  respecting  the  Capitol,  the  comitimn,  and 
several  other  important  points,  have  found  many 
followers ; but  to  the  writer  of  the  present  article 
they  appear  for  the  most  part  not  to  be  proved ; and 
he  has  endeavoured  in  the  preceding  pages  to  give 
his  reasons  for  that  opinion. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  appearance 
of  the  Beschreibung  did  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
Roman  topography,  by  awakening  a sharper  and 
more  extended  spirit  of  inquiry.  The  first  volume 
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appeared  at  Stuttgard  in  1829,  the  last  in  1842. 
As  a literary  production  — we  are  speaking  of 
course  of  the  ancient  parts  — it  is  of  little  service  to 
the  scholar.  The  descriptions  are  verbose,  and  the 
ancient  ones  being  intermingled  with  the  modern 
have  to  be  sought  through  a voluminous  work. 
A still  graver  defect  is  the  almost  entire  absence, 
especially  in  the  earlier  volumes,  of  all  citation  of 
authorities. 

At  this  period  in  the  history  of  Roman  topography 
W.  A.  Becker,  paid  a short  visit  to  Rome. 
Becker  took  up  the  subject  of  his  researches  as  a 
point  of  national  honour;  and  in  his  first  tract,  De 
Romae  Veteris  Muris  atque  Portis  (Leipzig,  1842), 
devoted  two  pages  of  the  preface  to  an  attack  upon 
Canina,  whom  he  suspected  of  the  grave  offence  of  a 
want  of  due  reverence  for  German  scholarship.  But 
with  an  inborn  pugnacity  his  weapons  were  also  turned 
against  his  own  countrymen.  Amid  a little  faint  praise, 
the  labours  of  Bunsen  and  Urlichs  were  censured  as 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  In  the  following  year 
(1843)  Becker  published  the  first  volume  oih\s,Hand- 
buch  der  Romischen  Alterthumer,  containing  a view 
of  the  topography  of  Rome.  A review  of  his  work 
by  L.  Preller,  which  appeared  in  the  Nem  Je- 
naische  A llgemeine  Literatur-Zeitung,  though  writ- 
ten with  candour  and  moderation,  seems  to  have 
stung  Becker  into  fury.  He  answered  it  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Die  Romische  Topographie  in 
Rom,  eine  Warnung  (Leipsig,  1844),  in  which  he 
accused  Preller  of  having  taken  up  the  cudgels  in 
favour  of  Canina,  though  that  gentleman  is  a mode- 
rate adherent  of  the  German  school  of  topographers. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  arrogant  tone  of  this  pam- 
phlet, the  very  title  of  which  is  offensive.  It  was 
answered  by  Urlichs  in  his  Romische  Topographie 
in  Leipzig  (Stuttgart,  1845),  in  which,  though 
Becker  well  deserved  castigation,  the  author  adopted 
too  much  of  the  virulent  and  personal  tone  of  his 
adversary.  The  controversy  was  brought  to  a close 
by  a reply  and  rejoinder,  both  written  with  equal 
bitterness;  but  the  dispute  has  served  to  throw 
light  on  some  questions  of  Roman  topography.  In 
a purely  literary  point  of  view,  Becker’s  Hand- 
huch  must  be  allowed  to  be  a very  useful  production. 
His  views  are  arranged  and  stated  with  great  clear- 
ness, and  the  constant  citation  of  authoi’ities  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  is  very  convenient  to  the  stu- 
dent. The  writer  of  this  article  feels  himself  bound 
to  acknowledge  that  it  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible for  him  to  have  prepared  it  without  the  as- 
sistance of  Becker’s  work.  Nevertheless  he  is  of 
opinion  that  many  of  Becker’s  views  on  the  most 
important  points  of  Roman  topography  are  entirely 
erroneous,  and  that  they  have  gained  acceptation 
only  from  the  extraordinary  confidence  with  which 
they  are  asserted  and  the  display  of  learning  by 
which  they  are  supported.  Amongst  other  Ger- 
man topographers  we  need  only  mention  here  L. 
Preller,  who  has  done  good  service  by  some  able 
papers  and  by  his  useful  work  on  the  Regions  of 
Augustus  (D/e  Regionen  der  Stadt  Rom,  Jena, 
1846,  8vo.).  We  may  add  that  the  English  reader 
will  find  a succinct  and  able  sketch  of  the  views  of 
the  German  school,  and  particularly  of  Becker,  in  a 
series  of  very  valuable  papers  by  Mr.  Bunbury,  pub- 
lished in  the  Classical  Museum  (vols.  iii.  iv.  and  v.). 

We  shall  close  this  list  with  the  names  of  two 
modern  Italian  topographers.  Betw'een  the  years 
1820  and  1835,  Stefano  Piale  published  some  very 
useful  dissertations  on  various  points  of  Romau  to- 
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pography,  among  which  the  following  may  be  par- 
ticularly mentioned:  Delle  Porte  settentrionali  del 
Recinto  di  Set'vio;  Delle  Porte  orientali,  delle  meri- 
dionali,  e di  quelle  del  Monte  Aventino  della  stessa 
cinta ; Della  grandezza  di  Roma  al  tempo  di 
Plinio;  Del  Foro  Romano;  Delle  Mura  Aureliane; 
e degli  antichi  Arsenali  detti  Navalia,  (fc.  But  at 
the  head  of  the  modern  Italian  school  must  be 
placed  the  Commendatore,  Luigi  Canina.  Canina 
has  a real  enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  which,  from 
his  profession,  he  regards  from  an  architectural 
rather  than  a philological  point  of  view;  and  this, 
combined  with  the  advantages  of  a residence  at 
Rome,  goes  far  to  compensate  the  absence  of  the 
profounder,  but  often  unwieldy,  erudition  of  the 
Germans.  The  later  editions  of  his  works  have 
been  freed  from  some  of  the  errors  which  disfigured 
the  early  ones,  and  contain  much  useful  in- 
formation, not  un  mixed  sometimes  with  erroneous 
views ; a defect,  however,  which  in  a greater  or  less 
degree  must  be  the  lot  of  all  who  approach  the  very 
extensive  and  very  debatable  subject  of  Roman  topo- 
graphy. Canina’s  principal  works  are  the  Indica- 
zione  topogrqfica  di  Roma  antica,  4th  ed.  Rome, 
1850,  8vo. ; Del  Foro  Romano  e sue  Adjacenze, 
2nd  ed.  1845 ; and  especially  his  magnificent  work  in 
four  large  folio  volumes  entitled  Gli  Edijizi  di  Roma 
antica,  with  views,  plans,  and  restorations. 

It  now  only  remains  to  notice  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal maps  and  other  illustrations  of  Rome.  The 
Florentine  San  Gallo,  who  flourished  in  the  15th 
century,  drew  several  of  the  most  remarkable  monu- 
ments. The  sketches  and  plans  of  Antonio  Labacco, 
executed  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  are 
valuable  but  scarce.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  Raphael  designed,  or  thought  of  designing,  a 
plan  of  the  restored  city.  This  plan,  if  ever  exe- 
cuted, is  no  longer  in  existence ; but  a description  of 
it  will  be  found  in  a letter  addressed  by  Castiglione 
to  Pope  Leo  X.  (Published  in  the  works  of  Cas- 
tiglione, Padua,  1733.  There  is  a translation  of  it 
in  the  Beschreibung,  vol.  i.  p.  266,  seq.)  Serlioof 
Bologna,  architect  to  Francis  L,  gave  many  plans 
and  sketches  of  ancient  Roman  buildings  in  the  3rd 
book  of  his  work  on  architecture  (Venice,  1544,  fob), 
to  which,  however,  he  added  restorations.  Leonardo 
Butfalini’s  great  plan  of  Rome,  as  it  was  in  1551, 
w’as  most  important  for  Roman  topography.  It  was 
drawn  on  wood  in  24  plates;  but  unfortunately  all 
that  now  remains  of  it  is  an  imperfect  copy  in  the 
Barberini  palace.  Pirro  Ligorio  and  Bernardo  Ga- 
mucci  published  several  views  in  Rome  about  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century.  In  1570  appeared  the 
great  work  of  Palladio,  Libri  IV.  delV  Architettura, 
<^c.  (Venice,  fob),  in  the  4th  book  of  which  are 
several  plans  of  ancient  temples;  but  the  collection 
is  not  so  rich  as  that  of  Serlio.  Scamozzi’s  Discorsi 
sopra  le  Antichita  di  Roma  (Venice,  1852,  fob) 
contains  some  good  views,  but  the  letter-press  is  in- 
significant. In  1574  Fulvius  Ursinus  assisted  the 
Parisian  architect  Du  Perac  in  drawing  up  a plan  of 
the  restored  city,  which  w'as  published  in  several 
sheets  by  Giacomo  Lauro.  It  is  erroneous,  incom- 
plete, and  of  little  service.  Of  much  more  value  are 
the  views  of  ancient  monuments  published  by  Du 
PeTac  in  1573-,  and  republished  by  Lossi  in  1773. 
In  the  time  of  Du  Perac  several  monuments  were  in 
existence  which  have  now  disappeared,  as  the  forum 
of  Nerva,  the  Septizonium,  and  the  trophies  of 
Marius.  The  sketches  of  Pietro  Santi  Bartoli,  first 
published  in  1741.  are  clever  but  full  of  mannerism. 
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Antoine  Desgodetz,  sent  to  Rome  by  Colbert,  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  1682  his  work  in  folio,  entitled  Les 
E'dijices  antiques  de  Rome  mesurts  et  dessines.  The 
measurements  are  very  correct,  and  the  work  indis- 
pensable to  those  who  would  thoroughly  study 
Roman  architecture.  Nolli’s  great  plan  of  Rome, 
the  first  that  can  be  called  an  accurate  one,  appeared 
in  1748.  In  1784  Piranesi  published  his  splendid 
work  the  Antichita  Romane  (Rome,  4 vols.fol.),  con- 
taining the  principal  ruins.  It  was  continued  by 
his  son,  Francesco  Piranesi.  The  work  of  Mich. 
d’Overbeke,Z-es  restes  de  Vancienne  Rome  (k  laHaye, 
1673,  2 vols.  large  fol.),  is  also  of  great  value.  In 
1822  appeared  the  Antichita.  Romane  of  Luigi 
Rossini  (Rome,  1822,  large  fol.).  To  the  plans  and 
restorations  of  Canina  in  his  Edifizi  we  have  already 
alluded.  His  large  map  of  Rome  represents  of 
course  his  peculiar  views,  but  will  be  found  useful 
and  valuable.  Further  information  on  the  literature 
of  Roman  topography  will  be  found  in  an  excellent 
preface  to  the  Beschreibung  by  the  Chevalier  Bun- 
sen. [T.  H.  D.] 
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ROMATFNUS.  [Concordia.] 
ROME'CHIUM,  a place  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
Bruttian  peninsula,  mentioned  only  by  Ovid,  in  his 
description  of  the  voyage  of  the  Epidaurian  serpent 
to  Rome  (Ovid.  Met.  xv.  705).  The  geography  of  the 
passage  is  by  no  means  very  precise;  but  according 
to  local  topographers  the  name  of  Romechi  is  still 
retained  by  a place  on  the  sea-coast  near  Roccella, 
about  12  miles  N.  of  the  ruins  of  Locri  (Romanelli, 
vol.  i.  p.  156,  Quattromani,  Not.  ad  Barrii  Calabr. 
iii.l3.)  [E.H.B.] 

RO'MULA,  a place  in  Upper  Pannonia,  on  the 
road  leading  from  Aemona  along  the  river  Savus  to 
Sirmium.  (/^.  Ant.  p.  274;  Tab.  Peut.^  It  is 
perhaps  the  modern  Carlstadt,  the  capital  of  Cro- 
atia. [L-  s.] 

RO'MULA.  [Dacia,  p.  744,  b.] 

ROMU'LEA  ('Pco/^uAia,  Steph.  B.:  Bisaccia),  a 
city  of  Samnium,  mentioned  by  Livy  (x.  17),  as 
being  taken  by  the  Roman  consul  P.  Decius,  or  ac- 
cording to  others  by  Fabius,  in  the  Third  Samnite 
War,  B.  c.  297.  It  is  described  as  being  a large 
and  opulent  place;  but  seems  to  have  afterwards 
fallen  into  decay,  as  the  name  is  not  noticed  by 
any  other  writer,  except  Stephanus  of  Byzantium, 
and  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  geographers.  But 
the  Itineraries  mention  a station  Sub  Romula,  which 
they  place  on  the  Appian  Way,  21  miles  beyond 
Aeculanum,  and  22  miles  from  the  Pons  Aufidi 
{Itin.  Ant.  p.  120).  Both  these  stations  being 
known,  we  may  fix  Rom ulea,  which  evidently  occupied 
a hill  above  the  road,  on  the  site  of  the  modern  town 
of  Bisaccia,  where  various  ancient  remains  have  been 
discovered.  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  348;  Cluver.  Ital. 
p.  1204;  Pratilli,  Via  Appia,  iv.  5).  [E.  H.  B] 

ROSCIA'NUM  {Rossano),  a town  of  Bruttium, 
situated  on  a hill  about  2 miles  from  the  sea-coast, 
on  the  gulf  of  Tarentum,  and  12  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Crathis.  The  name  is  not  found  in 
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the  geographers,  or  mentioned  by  any  earlier  writer; 
but  it  is  found  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  which 
places  it  12  miles  from  Thurii,  and  is  noticed  by 
Procopius  during  the  Gothic  wars  as  a strong  fortress 
and  one  of  the  most  important  strongholds  in  this 
part  of  Italy.  (^Itin.  Ant.  p.  114;  Procop.  B.  G. 
Hi.  30.)  It  was  taken  by  Totila  in  a.  d.  548,  but 
continued  throughout  the  middle  ages  to  be  a place 
of  importance,  and  is  still  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able towns  in  this  part  of  Calabria.  [E.H.B.] 

ROSTRUM  NEMAVIAE,  a place  in  the  central 
part  of  Vindelicia,  on  the  river  Virdo.  (/<.  Ant. 
pp.  237,  258.)  [L.  S.] 

ROTOMAGUS  (^^aTdgayos'),  in  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nensis,  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  § 8)  as  the 
capital  of  the  Veneliocasi,  as  the  name  is  written 
in  some  editions.  [Vellocasses.]  In  the  Table 
the  name  is  written  Rattomagus,  with  the  mark 
which  indicates  a capital  town;  and  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.  it  occurs  in  the  corrupted  form  Latomagus 
on  the  road  which  runs  from  a place  called  Caroco- 
tinum.  Ammianus  (xv.  11)  speaks  of  it  in  the 
plural  number  Rotomagi.  There  are  said  to  be 
coins  with  the  legend  Ratumacos. 

Rotomagus  is  Rouen  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Seine,  and  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Seine 
Inferieure.  The  old  Gallic  name  was  shortened  to 
Rotomum  or  Rodomum,  and  then  to  Rouen,  as  Ro-- 
dumna  has  been  shortened  to  Roanne.  The  situa- 
tion of  Rouen  probably  made  it  a town  of  some  im- 
portance under  the  Roman  Empire,  but  very  few 
Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  Rouen.  Some 
Roman  tombs  have  been  mentioned.  [G.  L.] 

ROXOLA'NI  ('Pw|oAaFof),  a people  belonging  to 
the  Sarmatian  stock,  who  first  appear  in  history 
about  a century  before  Christ,  when  they  were  found 
occupying  the  steppes  between  the  Dnieper  and  the 
Don.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  214,  vii.  pp.  294, 306,  307, 309  ; 
Plin.  iv.  12;  Ptol.  Hi.  5.  §§  19,  24,  25.)  After- 
wards some  of  them  made  their  footing  in  Dacia  and 
behind  the  Carpathians.  Strabo  (vii.  p.  306)  has 
told  the  story  of  the  defeat  of  the  Roxolani  and  their 
leader  Tasius  by  Diophantus,  the  general  of  Mithri- 
dates,  and  takes  the  opportunity  of  describing  some- 
of  their  manners  which  resembled  those  of  the  Sar- 
matian stock  to  which  they  belonged.  Tacitus 
(^Hist.  i.  79)  mentions  another  defeat  of  this  people, 
when  making  an  inroad  into  Moesia  during  Otho’s 
short  lease  of  power.  From  the  inscription  (Orelli, 
Inscr.  750)  which  records  the  honours  paid  to 
Plautius  Silvanus,  it  appears  that  they  were  also 
defeated  by  him.  Hadrian,  who  kept  his  frontier 
quiet  by  subsidising  the  needy  tribes,  when  they 
complained  about  the  payment  came  to  tei'ins  with 
their  king  (Spartiau,  Hadr.  6)  — probably  the  Ras- 
parasanus  of  the  inscription  (Orelli,  Inscr.  833). 
When  the  general  rising  broke  out  among  the  Sar- 
matian, German,  and  Scythian  tribes  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Tanais  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  the 
Roxolani  were  included  in  the  number.  (Jul.  Capit. 
M.  Anton.  22.)  With  the  inroads  of  the  Goths 
the  name  of  the  Roxolani  almost  disappears.  They 
probably  were  partly  exterminated,  and  partly  united 
with  the  kindred  tribes  of  the  Alani,  and  shared 
the  general  fate  when  the  Huns  poured  down  from 
the  interior  of  Asia,  crossed  the  Don,  and  oppressed 
the  Alani,  and,  later,  with  the  help  of  these,  the 
Ostro-Goths. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  name  of  the  Rha- 
calani  ('PaKaAdvot,  Ptol.  Hi.  5.  § 24)  is  not  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Roxolani,  who,  according  to 
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Schafarik  (5/ay.  vol.  i,p.  342),  received  their 

appellation  from  the  Sarmatian  “ !^xa,” — perhaps 
the  Volga  or  some  other  river  in  their  settle- 
ments. [E.  B.  J.] 

RUADITAE.  [Marmarica,  p.  278,  a.] 

RUBI  (^Eth.  'Pugao-reivds,  Rubastinus:  Euvo),  a 
city  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  branch  of  the  Appian 
Way  between  Canusia  and  Butuntum,  and  about 
10  miles  distant  from  the  sea-coast.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Horace,  as  one  of  the  places  where  Mae- 
cenas and  his  companions  slept  on  the  journey  from 
Rome  to  Brundusium.  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  94.)  The 
distance  from  Canusium  is  given  as  23  miles  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary,  and  30  in  the  Jerusalem  Itine- 
rary, which  is  the  more  correct,  the  direct  distance 
on  the  map  being  above  28  miles.  (7<m.  Ant.  p. 
116;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  610.)  Neither  Strabo  nor  Pto- 
lemy notices  the  existence  of  Rubi,  but  the  inhabi- 
tants are  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Rubustini  by 
Pliny,  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Apulia,  and 
the  “ Rubustinus  Ager  ” is  enumerated  in  the  Liber 
Coloniaram  among  the  “ Civitates  Apuliae.”  (Plin. 
iii.  1 1.  s.  16;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  262.)  An  inscription  also 
attests  the  municipal  rank  of  Rubi  in  the  reign  of  the 
younger  Gordian.  (Mommsen,  Inscr.  R.  N.  624.) 
The  singular  ethnic  form  given  by  Pliny  is  confirmed 
by  the  evidence  of  coins  which  have  the  name  P V BA2- 
TEINXIN  at  full.  These  coins  show  also  that  Rubi 
must  have  received  a considerable  amount  of  Greek 
influence  and  cultivation  ; and  this  is  still  more 
strongly  confirmed  by  the  discoveries  which  have 
been  recently  made  by  excavations  there  of  numerous 
works  of  Greek  art  in  bronze  and  terra  cotta,  as  well 
as  of  vast  numbers  of  painted  vases,  of  great  variety 
and  beauty.  These,  however,  like  all  the  others 
found  in  Apulia  and  Lucania,  are  of  inferior  execu- 
tion, and  show  a declining  state  of  art  as  compared 
with  those  of  Nola  or  Volci.  All  these  objects  have 
been  discovered  in  tombs,  and  in  some  instances  the 
walls  of  the  tombs  themselves  have  been  found  co- 
vered with  paintings.  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  172; 
Bullett.  delV  Inst.  Arch.  1829,  p.  173, 1834,  pp.  36, 

1 64,  228,  &c.)  The  modern  town  of  Ruvo  is  still  a 
considerable  place,  with  an  episcopal  see.  [E.H.B.] 
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RUBICON  (^VovSiKwv),  a small  river  on  the  E. 
eoast  of  Italy,  flowing  into  the  Adriatic  sea,  a few 
miles  N.  of  Ariminum.  It  was  a trifling  stream, 
one  of  the  least  considerable  of  the  numerous  rivers 
that  in  this  part  of  Italy  have  their  rise  in  the 
Apennines,  and  discharge  their  waters  into  the 
Adriatic;  but  it  derived  some  importance  from  its 
having  formed  the  boundary  between  Umbria,  or  the 
part  of  the  Gaulish  territory  included  in  that  pro- 
vince, and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  properly  so  called.  Hence, 
when  the  limits  of  Italy  were  considered  to  extend 
only  to  the  frontiers  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  the  Rubicon 
became  on  this  side  the  northern  boundary  of  Italy. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  217 ; Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20;  Lucan,  i.  215.) 
This  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompey;  Cisalpine 
Gaul  was  included  in  the  government  of  the  former, 
and  the  Rubicon  was  therefore  the  limit  of  his  pro- 
vince; it  was  this  which  rendered  the  passage  of 
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this  trifling  stream  so  momentous  an  event,  for  it 
was,  in  fact,  the  declaration  of  war.  Caesar  himself 
makes  no  mention  of  its  passage,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  he  would  have  set  out  on  his  march 
from  Ravenna  without  being  fully  prepared  to  ad- 
vance to  Ariminum;  but  the  well-known  story  of 
his  halt  on  its  banks,  his  hesitation  and  ultimate 
decision,  is  related  in  detail  by  Suetonius  and  Plu- 
tarch, as  well  as  by  Lucan,  and  has  given  a prover- 
bial celebrity  to  the  name  of  the  Rubicon.  (Suet. 

Caes.  31;  Plut.  Caes.  32;  Appian,  A.  (7.  ii.  35; 
Lucan,  i.  185,  213 — 227.)  The  river  is  alluded  to 
by  Cicero  a few  years  later  as  the  frontier  of  Gaul; 
and  M.  Antonius  was  ordered  by  a decree  of  the 
senate  to  withdraw  his  army  across  the  Rubicon,  as 
a proof  that  he  abandoned  his  designs  on  the  Gaul- 
ish province.  (Cic.  Phil.  vi.  3.)  Strabo  still  reckons 
the  Rubicon  the  limit  between  Gallia  Cisalpina  and 
Umbria;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  altered  in  the 
division  of  Italy  by  Augustus;  and  though  Pliny 
alludes  to  the  Rubicon  as  “ quondam  finis  Italiae,” 
he  includes  Ariminum  and  its  territory  as  far  as 
the  river  Crustumius,  in  the  8th  Region  or  Gallia 
Cispadana.  (Plin.  Z.  c.;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 23.)  Its  name, 
however,  was  not  forgotten ; it  is  still  found  in  the 
Tabula,  which  places  it  12  miles  from  Ariminum 
{Tab.  Pent.'),  and  is  mentioned  by  Sidonius  Apolli- 
naris.  {Ep.  i.  5.)  But  in  the  middle  ages  all  trace 
of  it  seems  to  have  been  lost ; even  the  Geographer 
of  Ravenna  does  not  notice  it,  notwithstanding  its 
proximity  to  his  native  city. 

In  modern  times  the  identification  of  this  cele- 
brated stream  has  been  the  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy, and  cannot  yet  be  considered  as  fully 
determined.  But  the  question  lies  within  very  nar- 
row compass.  We  know  with  certainty  that  the 
Rubicon  was  intermediate  between  Ariminum  and 
Ravenna,  and  between  the  rivers  Sapis  (Savio'),  which 
flowed  some  miles  S.  of  the  latter,  and  the  Ariminus 
or  Marecchia,  which  was  immediately  to  the  N.  of 
the  former  city.  Between  these  two  rivers  only 
two  streams  now  enter  the  Adriatic,  within  a very 
short  distance  of  each  other.  The  southernmost  of  ^ 
these  is  called  the  Luso  or  Lusa,  a considerable'! 
stream,  which  crosses  the  high-road  from  Rimini  to 
Ravenna  about  10  miles  from  the  former  city.  A>  ^ 
short  distance  further  N.  the  same  road  crosses  ^ 
stream  now  called  Fiumicino,  which  is  formed  ik 
by  the  united  waters  of  three  small  streams  or  tor- 
rents, the  most  considerable  of  which  is  the  Pisatello 
(the  uppermost  of  the  three) ; the  other  two  are  the 
Rigosa  or  Rigone,  called  also,  according  to  some 
writers,  the  Rugone,  and  the  Plusa,  called  also  the 
Fiumicino.  These  names  are  those  attested  by  the 
best  old  maps  as  well  as  modern  ones,  especially  by 
the  Atlas  of  Magini,  published  in  1620,  and  are  in 
accordance  with  the  statements  of  the  earliest  writers 
on  Italian  topography,  Flavio  Biondo  and  Leandro 
Alberti.  Cluverius,  however,  calls  the  northemmost 
stream  the  Rugone,  and  the  one  next  to  it  the 
Pisatello.  This  point  is,  however,  of  little  im- 
portance,  if  it  be  certain  that  the  two  streams  always 
united  their  waters  as  they  do  at  the  present  day 
before  reaching  the  sea.  The  question  really  lies 
between  the  Luso  and  the  Fiumicino,  the  latter 
being  the  outlet  both  of  the  Rugone  and  the  Pisa- 
tello. A papal  bull,  issued  in  1756,  pronounced  in 
favour  of  the  Lmso,  which  has,  in  consequence,  been 
since  commonly  termed  the  Rubicon,  and  is  still 
called  by  the  peasants  on  its  banks  II  Rubicone. 

Rut  it  is  evident  that  such  an  authority  has  no  real 
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weight.  The  name  of  Rugone^  applied  to  one  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  Fiumicino,  would  be  of  more 
value,  if  it  were  certain  that  this  name  had  not  been 
distorted  by  antiquarians  to  suit  their  own  purposes. 
But  it  appears  that  old  maps  and  books  write  the 
name  Rigosa.  Two  arguments,  however,  may  be 
considered  as  almost  decisive  in  favour  of  the  Fiumi- 
cinodLS  compared  with  the  Luso:  1st.  The  distance 
given  in  the  Tabula  of  12  miles  from  Ariminum, 
coincides  exactly  with  the  distance  of  the  Fiumicino 
from  that  city,  as  stated  by  Cluverius,  who  examined 
the  question  on  the  spot;  and  2ndly,  the  redness  of 
the  gravel  in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  from  which  it 
was  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name,  and  which  is 
distinctly  alluded  to  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  as  well 
as  by  Lucan  (Sidon.  Ep.  i.  6;  Lucan,  i.  214),  was 
remarked  by  Cluverius  as  a character  of  the  Fiu- 
micino, which  was  wholly  wanting  in  the  Luso. 
The  circumstance  which  has  been  relied  on  by  some 
authors,  that  the  latter  river  is  a more  considerable 
and  rapid  stream  than  the  other,  and  would  therefore 
constitute  a better  frontier,  is  certainly  of  no  value, 
for  Lucan  distinctly  speaks  of  the  Rubicon  as  a 
trifling  stream,  with  little  water  in  it  except  when 
swollen  by  the  winter  rains. 

The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Fiumicino  or 
Pisatello  (if  we  retain  the  name  of  the  principal  of 
its  three  confluents)  thus  appear  decidedly  to  pre- 
ponderate; but  the  question  still  requires  a careful 
examination  on  the  spot,  for  the  statements  of  Clu- 
verius, though  derived  from  persona]  observation,  do 
not  agree  well  with  the  modern  maps,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  petty  streams  in  question  may 
have  undergone  considerable  changes  since  his  time: 
still  more  probable  is  it  that  such  changes  may  have 
taken  place  since  the  time  of  Caesar.  (Cluver.  Ital. 
pp.  296  — 299;  Blondi  Flavii  Italia  Jllustrata, 
p.  343;  Alberti,  Descrizione  dH  Italia,  p.  246; 
Magini,  Carta  di  Romagna\  Mannert,  Geographic 
von  Italien,  vol.  i.  p.  234 ; Murray’s  Handbook  for 
Central  Italy  p.  104.  The  older  dissertations  on 
the  subject  will  be  found  in  Graevius  and  Bur- 
mann’s  Thesaurus,  vol.  vii.  part  2.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

RUBRAE  and  AD  RUBRAS,  a town  in  His- 
pania  Baetica,  now  Cabezas  Rubios.  (ft.  Ant.  p. 
431.)  [T.H.D.] 

RUBRESUS  LACUS.  [Atax.] 

KUBRICATA  ('PoueptWa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 74), 
an  inland  city  of  the  Laeetani  in  the  NE.  part  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  river  Rubricatus; 
according  to  Reichard,  Olesa.  [T.  H.  D.] 

RUBRICA'TUS  or  -UM  ('PougpiWos,  Ptol.  ii. 
6.  § 18),  a river  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis  flowing 
into  the  Mare  Internum  a little  W.  of  Barcino,  the 
modem  Llobregat.  (Mela,  ii.  6.  § 5 ; Plin.  iii.  3.  s. 
4.)  [T.H.D] 

RUBRICA'TUS,  in  Numidia.  [Rhubricatus.] 
RUBRUM  MARE,  or  ERYTHRAEUM  MARE 
(^  ipvdpa  ^d\a<T(Ta,  Herod,  i.  180,  202,  ii.  8,  158, 
159,  iv.  39;  Polyb.  v.  54.  § 12,  ix.  43.  § 2;  Strab. 
i.  pp.  32,  33,  50,  56,  xvi.  pp.  765,  779,  xvii.  pp. 
804, 815;  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  8.  § 1 ; Plin.  vi.  2.  s.  7). 
The  sea  called  Erythra  in  Herodotus  has  a wide  ex- 
tension, including  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  its  two 
gulfs  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  [Peksicus 
Sinus],  which  latter  he  does  not  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered as  a gulf,  but  as  part  of  a continuous  sea- 
line  ; when  the  Red  Sea  specifically  is  meant  it  bears 
the  name  of  Arabicus  Sinus  [Arabicus  Sinus]. 
The  thick,  wall- like  masses  of  coral  which  form  the 
shores  or  fringing  reefs  of  the  cleft  by  which  the 
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waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean  advance  through  the 
straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  with  their  red  and  purple 
hues,  were  no  doubt  the  original  source  of  the  name. 
Thus  also  in  Hebrew  (^Exod.  x.  19,  xiii.  18;  Ps. 
cvi.  7,  9,  22)  it  was  called  “ yam  suph,”  or  the 
“ weedy  sea,”  from  the  coralline  forests  lying  below 
the  sm’face  of  the  water.  Ramses  kliamoum  (Sesos- 
tris)  was  the  first  (from  1388  to  1322,  b.  c.)  — so 
said  the  priests  — who  with  long  ships  subjected  to 
his  dominion  the  dwellers  on  the  coast  of  the  Eryth- 
raean, until  at  length  sailing  onwards,  he  arrived  at 
a sea  so  shallow  as  to  be  no  longer  navigable. 
Diodorus  (i.  55,  56;  comp.  Herod,  ii.  102)  asserts 
that  this  conqueror  advanced  in  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  while  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  760)  speaks  of  a 
memorial  pillar  of  Sesostris  near  the  strait  of  Deire 
or  Bab-el-Mandeb.  It  appeal's  that  the  Persian 
Gulf  been  opened  out  to  Phoenician  navigation 
as  three  places  w'ere  found  there  which  bore  similar 
if  not  identical  names  with  those  of  Phoenicia,  Tylus 
or  Tyrus,  Aradus,  and  Dora  (Strab.  xvi.  pp.  766, 
784,  comp.  i.  p.  42),  in  which  were  temples  resem- 
bling those  of  Phoenicia  (comp.  Kenrick,  Phoenicia, 
p.  48).  The  expeditions  of  Hiram  and  Solomon, 
conjoint  undertakings  of  the  Tyrians  and  Israelites, 
sailed  from  Ezion  Geber  through  the  Straits  of  Bab- 
el-Mandeb  to  Ophir,  one  locality  of  which  may  be 
fixed  in  the  basin  of  the  Erythraean  or  Indian  Ocean 
[Ophir].  The  Lagid  kings  of  Aegypt  availed 
themselves  with  great  success  of  the  channel  by 
which  nature  brought  the  trafiSc  and  intercourse  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  within  a few  miles  of  the  coast  of 
the  Interior  Sea.  Their  vessels  visited  the  whole 
western  peninsula  of  India  from  the  gulf  of  Bary- 
gaza,  Guzerat,  and  Cambay,  along  the  coasts  of 
Malabar  to  the  Brahminical  sanctuaries  of  Cape 
Comorin,  and  to  the  great  island  of  Taprobane  or 
Ceylon.  Nearchus  and  the  companions  of  Alex- 
ander were  not  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the 
periodical  winds  or  monsoons  which  favour  the 
navigation  between  the  E.  coast  of  Africa,  and  the 
N.  and  W.  coasts  of  India.  From  the  further  know- 
ledge acquired  by  navigators  of  this  remarkable 
local  direction  of  the  wind,  they  were  afterwards 
emboldened  to  sail  from  Ocelis  in  the  straits  of  Bab- 
el-Mandeb  and  hold  a direct  course  along  the  open 
sea  to  Muziris,  the  great  mart  on  the  Malabar 
coast  (S.  of  Mangalor'),  to  which  internal  traflBc 
brought  articles  of  commerce  from  the  E.  coast  of 
the  Indian  peninsula,  and  even  gold  from  the  remote 
Chryse.  The  Roman  empire  in  its  greatest  extent 
on  its  E.  limit  reached  only  to  the  meridian  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  but  Strabo  (i.  p.  14,  ii.  p.  118,  xvi. 
p.  781,  xvii.  pp.  798,  815)  saw  in  Aegypt  with 
surprise  the  number  of  ships  which  sailed  from 
Myos  Hormos  to  India.  From  the  Zend  and  San- 
scrit words  which  have  been  preserved  in  the  geo- 
graphical nomenclature  of  Ptolemy,  his  tabular 
geogi-aphy  remains  an  historic  monument  of  the 
commercial  relations  between  the  West  and  the  most 
distant  regions  of  Southern  and  Central  Asia.  At 
the  same  time  Ptolemy  (iv.  9,  vii.  3.  § 5)  did  not 
give  up  the  fable  of  the  “ unknown  southern  land  ” 
connecting  Prasum  Prom,  with  Cattigara  and 
Thinae  (Sinarum  Metropolis),  and  therefore  joined 
E.  Africa  with  the  land  of  Tsin  or  China.  This 
isthmus-hypothesis,  derived  from  views  which  may 
be  traced  back  to  Hipparchus  and  Marinus  of  Tyre, 
in  which,  however,  Strabo  did  not  concur,  made  the 
'Indian  Ocean  a Mediterranean  sea.  About  half  a 
century  later  than  Ptolemy  a minute,  and  as  it  ap* 
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pears  a very  fiulliful,  account  of  the  coast  was  given 
in  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea  (a  work 
en-oneously  attributed  to  Arrian,  and  probably  not 
anterior  to  Septimius  Severus  and  his  son  Caracalla) 
(comp.  Cooley,  Claudius  Ptolemy  and  the  Nile,  p. 
56).  During  the  long  wars  with  Persia,  the 
Aegyptian  and  Syrian  population,  cut  off  from  their 
ordinary  communication  with  Persia  and  India,  were 
supplied  by  the  channel  which  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea  afforded;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Justinian  this  commerce  was  very 
important.  After  the  disturbances  caused  by  the 
wars  of  Heraclius  and  Chosroes,  the  Arabs  or 
Saracens  placed  upon  the  confines  of  Syria,  Aegypt, 
and  Persia,  had  the  gi’eatest  portion  of  the  rich  trade 
with  Aethiopia,  S.  Africa,  and  India  tlu'own  into 
their  hands.  From  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury the  Arab  population  of  the  Hedjaz  maintained 
commercial  relations  with  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe  and  with  Madagascar,  with  E.  Africa, 
India,  and  China,  diffusing  their  language,  their 
coins,  and  the  Indian  system  of  numbers.  But 
from  the  time  that  the  Kaliph  Al-Mansur  closed  the 
canal  connecting  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Nile,  the  im- 
portant line  of  communication  between  the  commerce 
of  Aegypt  and  India  and  the  E.  coast  of  S.  Africa 
has  never  been  restored.  For  all  that  concerns  the 
data  furnished  by  the  ancient  writers  to  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  Erythraean  sea  the  Atlas  appended  by 
Muller  to  his  Geographi  Graeci  Minores  (Paris, 
1855)  should  be  consulted.  He  has  brought  to- 
gether the  positions  of  Agatharchides,  Artemidorus, 
Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Pseudo-Arrian,  and  com- 
pared them  with  the  recent  surveys  made  by 
Moresby,  Carless,  and  others.  [E.  B.  J.J 

RUCCO'NIUM.  [Dacia,  p.  744,  b.] 
RUESSIUM.  [Revessio.] 

RUFINIA'NA  (‘Pov^tuiara).  Ptolemy  (ii. 9.  § 17) 
names  Noeomagus  [Novio magus,  No.  2.]  and 
Rufiniana  as  the  two  towns  of  the  Nemetes,  a 
people  on  the  Rhine  in  Gallia  Belgica.  If  we  place 
Rufiniana  with  D’Anville  and  others  at  Ruffach  in 
Upper  Alsace  and  in  the  present  department  of 
Haut  Rhin,  w'e  must  admit  that  Ptolemy  has  made 
a great  mistake,  for  Ruffach  is  within  the  territory 
of  the  Rauraci.  But  D’Anville  observes  that  it  is 
not  more  entraordinary  to  find  Rufiniana  misplaced 
in  Ptolemy  than  to  find  him  place  Argentoratum  in 
the  territory  of  the  Vangiones.  [G.  L.] 

RUFRAE,  a town  of  the  Samnites  on  the  borders 
of  Campania,  mentioned  by  Virgil  (^Aen.  vii.  739) 
in  a manner  that  would  lead  us  to  suppose  it  situated 
in  Campania,  or  at  least  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  country;  Avhile  Silius  Italicus  distinctly  includes 
it  among  the  cities  of  the  Samnites  (viii.  568),  and 
Livy  also  mentions  Rufrium  (i»'  all  probability  the 
same  place)  among  the  towns  taken  from  the 
Samnites  at  the  commencement  of  the  Second 
Samnite  War,  b.  c.  326.  (Liv.  viii.  25.)  None  of 
these  passages  afford  any  clue  to  its  position,  which 
cannot  be  determined ; though  it  must  certainly  be 
sought  for  in  the  region  above  indicated.  The  sites 
suggested  by  Romanelli  (vol.  ii.  p.  463)  and  other 
local  topographers  are  mere  conjectures.  [E.  H.  B.] 
RUFRIUM.  [Rufrae.] 

RUGII,  RUGI  ('PoC70i  or  ‘Pdyoi),  an  important 
people  in  the  north  of  Germany,  occupying  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  coast  of  the  Baltic.  (Tac. 
Germ.  43.)  Their  country  extended  from  the  river 
Viadus  in  the  west  to  the  Vistula  in  the  east,  and 
was  surrounded  in  the  west  by  the  Sideni,  in  the 
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south  by  the  Helvecones,  and  in  the  east  by  the 
Sciri,  who  were  probably  a Sarmatian  tribe.  Strabo 
does  not  mention  them,  and  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  >;  14) 
speaks  of  a tribe  'PovTiKXeioi,  who  are  probably  the 
same  as  the  Rugii.  After  their  first  appearance 
in  Tacitus,  a long  time  passes  away  during  which 
they  are  not  noticed,  until  they  suddenly  reappear 
during  the  wars  of  Attila,  when  they  play  a con- 
spicuous part.  (Sidon.  Apoli.  Paneg.  ad  Avit.  319; 
Paul.  Diac.  de  Gest.  Rom.  p.  534,  ed.  Erasm.) 
After  the  death  of  Attila,  they  appear  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Danube  in  Austria  and  Upper  Hungary, 
and  the  country  there  inhabited  by  them  was  now 
called  Rugia,  and  formed  a separate  kingdom. 
(Procop.  Bell.  Goth.  ii.  14,  iii.  2 ; Paul.  Diac. 
Longoh.  i.  19.)  But  while  in  this  latter  country 
no  trace  of  their  name  is  now  left,  their  name  is  still 
preserved  in  their  original  home  on  the  Baltic,  in 
the  island  of  Rugen,  and  in  the  town  of  Rugenwalde, 
and  perhaps  also  in  Rega  and  Regenwalde.  (Comp. 
Latham  on  Tac.  1.  c.,  and  Prolegom.  p.  xix.,  who 
strangely  believes  that  the  Rugii  of  Tacitus  dwelt  on 
the  Gulf  of  Riga.)  [L.  S.] 

RUGIUM  (^Povyiov),  a town  in  the  north  of  Ger-. 
many  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 27), 
the  site  of  which  seems  to  correspond  exactly  witli 
that  of  the  modern  Regenwalde,  on  the  river  Rega, 
though  others  seek  it  elsewhere.  (Wilhelm,  Ger- 
manien,  p.  273.)  [L.  S.] 

RUNICATAE  (^PovviKarai),  an  Alpine  tribe  in 
the  north-east  of  Vindelicia  between  the  Genus  and 
Danubius.  (Ptol.  ii.  13.  § 1.)  In  the  inscription 
of  the  Alpine  trophy  quoted  by  Pliny  (iii.  24)  they 
are  called  Rucinates.  [L.  S.] 

RURA  (^Ruhr),  a river  of  Western  Germany, 
which  flows  into  the  Rhine  from  the  cast  near  the 
town  of  Duishirg.  (Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  24.)  [L.  S.] 

RURADA  (Ruradensis  Resp?),  aplace  in  Hispania 
Baetica,  the  name  of  which  appears  only  upon, 
coins,  the  present  Rus  near  Baeza.  (Florez,  Esp. 
Sagr.  vii.  p.  98.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

RUSADIR  (Plin.  v.  1;  'PuacrdZeipov,  Ptol.  iv.  1. 
§ 7;  Russader,  Itin.Ant.),  a colonia  of  Mauretania, r 
situated  near  Metagonites  Prom.,  which  appears 
sometimes  to  have  been  called  from  the  town  Rusailir 
(Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 12).  It  is  represented  by  the  “ bani-* 
dero  ” of  Melilla,  or  Spanish  penal  fortress,  on  the 
bight  formed  betw’een  C.  Tres  Forcas  and  the 
Mliiia.  [E.  B.  J.] 

RUSAZUS.  [Mauretania,  p.  298,  b.]  f 
RUSCINO  (^PovaKivov,  'Povctkivuv),  a city  of  the  ; 
Volcae  Tectosages  in  Gallia  Narbonensis.  (Ptol.  ii. 
10.  § 9.)  When  Hannibal  entered  Gallia  by  the» 
Pyrenees,  he  came  to  Illiberis  (^Elne),  and  thence i 
marched  past  Ruscino  (Liv.  xxi.  24).  Ruscino  stood  i 
on  a river  of  the  same  name  (Ptol.  Strab.):  “ There’ 
was  a lake  near  Ruscino,  and  a swampy  place  a 
little  above  the  sea  full  of  salt  and  containing 
mullets  ((ceo-rpeis),  which  are  dug  out;  for  if  a man 
digs  down  two  or  three  feet,  and  drives  a trident 
into  the  muddy  water,  he  may  spear  the  fish,  which 
is  of  considerable  size:  and  it  feeds  on  the  mud  like 
the  eels.”  (Strab.  iv.  p.  182.)  Polybius  (xxxiv. 
10,  ed.  Bekker)  has  the  same  about  the  river  and 
the  fish,  which,  however,  he  says,  feed  on  the  plant 
agrostis.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  332.)  The  low  tract 
which  was  divided  by  the  Ruscino  is  the  Cyneticum 
Littus  of  Avienus  (6>r.  Mar.  v.  565): — 

“ post  Pyrenaeum  jugum, 

Jacent  arenae  littoris  Cynetici, 

Easque  late  sulcat  amnis  Roschinus.” 
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Mela  (ii.  5)  names  the  place  a Colonia,  and  so 
the  title  appears  on  coins,  col.  bus.  leg.  vi. 
Pliny  calls  it  “ Oppidum  Latinorum.”  It  seems 
to  have  been  a Colonia  Latina. 

The  name  is  incorrectly  written  Rusclone  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table.  It  is  placed  be- 
tween Combusta  [Combusta]  and  Illiberis,  and  it 
is  represented  by  Castel-Rozissillon  or  the  Tour  de 
Roussillon  on  the  Tet,  the  ancient  Ruscino,  a short 
distance  from  Perpignan,  the  capital  of  the  French 
department  of  the  Pyrenees  Orientales.  Perpignan 
lies  on  the  high-road  from  France  into  Spain,  and 
there  is  no  other  great  road  in  this  part  of  the  Py- 
renees. 

Ruscino  is  named  Rosciliona  in  middle  age  docu- 
ments, and  from  this  name  the  modern  name  Rous- 
sillon is  derived.  Roussillon  was  a province  of  the 
ante-revolutionary  history  of  France,  and  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  modem  department  of  Pyrenees 
Orientales. 

The  river  Ruscino  or  Ruscinus  is  the  Telis  of 
Mela  (ii.  5),  the  Tet ; and  we  may  probably  con- 
clude that  the  true  reading  in  Mela  is  Tetis.  The 
Tet  rises  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  flows  past  Perpignan 
into  the  Mediterranean,  after  a course  of  about  70 
miles.  Sometimes  it  brings  down  a great  quantity 
of  water  from  the  mountains.  [G.  L.] 

RUSELLAE  ('Pooo-eAAai : Eth.  Rusellanus  : Ro- 
selle'), an  ancient  and  important  city  of  Etruria, 
situated  about  14  miles  from  the  sea,  and  3 from 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Omhrone  (Uinbro).  In 
common  with  several  of  the  ancient  Etruscan  cities, 
we  have  very  httle  information  concerning  its  early 
history,  though  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  great  anti- 
quity and  of  its  having  been  at  a very  early  period 
a powerful  and  important  city.  There  is  every 
probability  that  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  which 
formed  the  Etrascan  League  (Muller,  Etrusker,  vol. 
i.  p.  346).  The  first  mention  of  it  in  history  is 
during  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  when  it 
united  with  Clusium,  Arretium,  Volaterrae,  and 
Vetulonia,  in  declaring  war  against  the  Roman  king, 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  confederacy, — a sufficient 
proof  that  it  was  at  that  time  an  independent  and 
sovereign  state.  (Dionys.  iii.  51.)  From  this  time 
we  hear  no  more  of  it  until  the  Romans  had  carried 
their  arms  beyond  the  Ciminian  forest,  when,  in  b.  c. 
301,  the  dictator  M.  Valerius  Maximus  carried  his 
arms,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  into  the  territory 
of  the  Rusellae,  and  defeated  the  combined  forces  of 
the  Etruscans  who  were  opposed  to  him.  (Liv.  x. 

4,  5.)  A few  years  later,  in  b.  c.  294,  the  consul 
L.  Postumius  Megellus  not  only  laid  waste  the 
territory  of  Rusellae,  but  took  the  city  itself  by 
storm,  taking  more  than  2000  of  the  inhabitants 
captives  (Id.  x.  37).  No  other  mention  of  it  occurs 
during  the  period  of  Etruscan  independence  ; but 
during  the  Second  Punic  War  the  Rusellani  are 
mentioned  among  the  “populi  Etruriae”  who  came 
forward  with  voluntary  supplies  to  equip  the  fleet  of 
Scipio  (b.  c.  205),  and  furnished  him  with  timber 
and  corn  (Id.  xxviii.  45).  It  is  evident  that  at  this 
time  Rusellae  was  still  one  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Etruria.  We  find  no  subsequent  notice  of  it  under 
the  Roman  Republic,  but  it  was  one  of  the  places 
selected  by  Augustus  to  receive  a colony  (Plin.  iii. 

5.  s.  8 ; Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  347);  notwithstanding 
which  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  decay ; and  though 
the  name  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  § 48)  we 
meet  w’ith  no  later  notice  of  it  in  ancient  times.  It 
did  not,  however,  altogether  cease  to  exist  till  a much 
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later  period,  as  it  retained  its  episcopal  see  down  to 
the  twelfth  century,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Grosseto.  (Repetti,  Diz.  Top. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  526,  822.) 

The  site  of  Rusellae  is  now  wholly  desolate  and 
overgrown  with  thickets,  which  render  it  very  diffi- 
cult of  access.  But  the  plan  may  be  distinctly 
traced,  and  the  line  of  the  ancient  walls  may  be 
followed  in  detached  fragments  throughout  their 
entire  circuit.  It  stood  on  the  flat  top  of  a hill  of 
considerable  elevation,  about  6 miles  from  the  mo- 
dern city  of  Grosseto,  overlooking  the  broad  valley 
of  the  Omhrone  and  the  level  plain  of  the  Maremma, 
which  extends  from  thence  to  the  sea.  The  walls 
follow  the  outline  of  the  hill,  and  enclose  a space  of 
about  2 miles  in  circuit.  They  are  constructed  of 
very  rude  and  massive  stones,  in  some  places  with 
an  approach  to  horizontal  structure,  similar  to  that 
at  Volterra  and  Populonia ; but  in  other  parts  they 
lose  all  traces  of  regularity,  and  present  (according 
to  Mr.  Dennis)  a strong  resemblance  to  the  rudest 
and  most  irregular  style  of  Cyclopian  construction, 
as  exemplified  in  the  walls  of  Tiryns  in  Argolis. 
(Dennis’s  Etmxria,  vol.  ii.  pp.  248,  249.)  The 
sites  of  six  gates  may  be  traced ; but  there  are  no 
indications  of  the  manner  in  which  the  gateway 
itself  was  formed.  Within  the  walls  are  some  frag- 
ments of  rectangular  masonry  and  some  vaults  of 
Roman  construction.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  traces 
of  the  necropolis  — so  often  the  most  interesting 
remnant  of  an  Etruscan  city — have  yet  been  dis- 
covered at  Rusellae.  But  the  site  is  so  wild  and  so 
little  visited,  that  no  excavations  have  been  carried 
on  there.  (Dennis,  1.  c.  p.  254.) 

About  2 miles  from  the  ruins,  and  4 from  Gros- 
seto,  are  some  hot-springs,  now  called  I Bagni  di 
Roselle.  On  a hill  immediately  above  them  are  the 
mediaeval  ruins  of  a town  or  castle  called  Moscona, 
which  have  been  often  mistaken  for  those  of  Rusellae. 
(Dennis,  1.  c.)  [E.  H.  B] 

RUSGU'NIA  (7im.  Awi.;  'VovorSviuv,  Ptol.  iv. 
2.  § 6),  a town  of  Mauretania,  and  a colonia,  which 
lay  15  M.  P.  to  the  E.  of  Icosium.  Its  ruins  have 
been  found  near  Cape  Matafu  or  Temendfuz  (Barth, 
Wanderungen,  p.  55).  For  an  account  of  these, 
see  Avsland,  1837,  No.  144.  [E.  B.  J.] 

RUSICADE  (Plin.  v.  2;  Mela,  i.  7.  § 1 ; '?ovai- 
KaSa,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 3;  Rusiccade,  Itin.  Ant.,  Peui. 
Tab.),  the  harbour  of  Cirta  in  Numidia,  and  a Roman 
colonia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Thapsus 
(Vib.  Seq.  de  Flum.  p.  19:  U.  Safsa),  and  probably 
therefore  identical  with  the  Thapsa  (0di^a),  a 
harbour-town,  of  Scylax  (p.  50).  Its  site  is  near 
Stora ; and  the  modern  town  of  Philippeville,  the 
Rds-Skikda  of  the  Arabs,  is  made  in  part  of  the 
materials  of  the  old  Rusicade  (Barth,  Wandeimngen, 
p.  66).  [E.  B.  J.J 

RUSIDA'VA.  [Dacia,  p.  744,  b.] 

RUSPE  (JPeut.  Tab. ; "Povanai  al.  ‘'Povaire,  Ptol. 
iv.  3.  § 10),  a town  of  Numidia  between  Acholla  and 
Usilla,  near  the  Caput  Vadouum  (Corippus,  Jo- 
hann. i.  366:  C.  K’abiidiah),  and  the  see  of  Fulgen- 
tius,  w'ell-known  in  the  Pelagian  controversy ; he 
w'as  expelled  from  it  by  the  Vandal  Thrasimund. 
Barth  (^Wandenmgen,  p.  177)  found  remains  at 
Schebba.  [E.  B.  J.] 

RUSPI'NUM  (^Pova-irlvov,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  831 ; 
Ruspina,  Auct.  B.  A fr.  6 ; Plin.  v.  3 ; Peut.  Tab.), 
a town  of  Africa  Proper,  where  Caesar  defeated 
Scipio,  and  wdiich  he  afterwards  made  his  position 
while  waiting  for  reinforcements.  It  is  probably  the 
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sanie  place  as  the  Thermae  of  the  Coast-describer 
(^Stcidiasm.  ^ 114,  ed.  Miiller),  near  the  ruins  of 
Leptis  Parva.  [E,  B.  J.] 

RUSTICIA'NA  (^PovariKam,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 7),  a 
city  of  the  Vettones  in  Lusitania,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tagus.  Variously  identified  with  Corchuela 
and  Galisteo.  (It.  Ant.  p.  433.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

RUSUCUTtRIUM,  RUSSUCU'RRIUM  (Plin.  v. 
1 ; It.  Ant. ; ’Pova-aoKKdpai,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 8),  a 
town  of  Mauretania,  which  Claudius  made  a muni- 
cipium  (Plin.  1.  c.),  but  which  was  afterwards  a 
colonia  (^Itin.  A nt.).  Barth  ( Wanderungen,  p.  60) 
has  identified  it  with  the  landing-place  Dellgs  in  A I- 
geria,  where  there  is  good  anchorage.  [E.  B.  J.] 

RUTE'NI  (^'Povrrjuoi'),  and  ’Povravoi  in  Ptolemy 
(ii.  7.  § 21),  who  places  them  in  Gallia  Aquitania. 
Pliny  (iv.  19)  says  that  the  Ruteni  border  on  the 
Narbonensis  Provincia  ; and  Strabo  (iv.  p.  191) 
places  them  and  the  Gabaleis  or  Gabali  next  to  the 
Narbonensis.  Their  country  was  the  old  province  of 
Rouergue,  which  extended  from  the  Cevennes,  its 
eastern  boundary,  about  90  miles  in  a western  direc- 
tion. The  chief  town  was  Rhodez.  The  modern 
department  of  Aveyron  comprehends  a large  part  of 
the  Rouergue.  There  were  silver  mines  in  the 
country  of  the  Ruteni  and  their  neighbours  the 
Gabali  [Gabali],  and  the  flax  of  this  country  was 
good. 

The  Arverni  and  Ruteni  were  defeated  by  Q. 
Fabius  Maximus,  B.  c.  121,  but  their  country  was 
not  reduced  to  the  form  of  a Roman  province  (Caes. 
B.  G.  i.  45).  In  Caesar’s  time  part  of  the  Ruteni 
were  included  in  the  Provincia  under  the  name  of 
Ruteni  Provinciales  (^B.  G.  vii.  5,  7).  Vercingetorix 
in  B.  c.  52  sent  Lucterius  of  the  Cadurci  into  the 
country  of  the  Ruteni  to  bring  them  over  to  the 
Gallic  confederation,  which  he  did.  Caesar,  in  order 
to  protect  the  Provincia  on  this  side,  placed  troops  in 
the  country  of  the  Ruteni  Pi-ovinciales,  and  among 
the  Volcae  Arecomici  and  Tolosates.  Pliny,  who 
enumerates  the  Ruteni  among  the  people  of  Aqui- 
tania, also  mentions  Ruteni  in  the  Narbonensis 
(iii.  4),  but  he  means  the  town  Segodunum  [Sego- 
hunum].  The  Ruteni  Provinciales  of  course  were 
nearer  to  the  Tectosages  than  the  other  Ruteni,  and 
we  may  perhaps  place  them  in  that  part  of  the 
departments  oi  Aveyron  and  Tarn  which  is  south 
of  theTarnis  {Tarn).  It  may  be  conjectured  that 
part  of  the  Ruteni  were  added  to  the  Provincia,  either 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Ruteni  by  Maximus,  or  after 
the  conquest  of  Tolosa  byCaepio  (b.c.  106.)  [G.L.] 
RUTICLEI.  [Rugii.] 

RUTUBA  {Roja),  a river  of  Liguria,  which  rises 
in  the  Maritime  Alps,  near  the  Col  de  Tende,  and  flows 
into  the  sea  at  Vintimiglia  (Albiuin  Intemelium). 
Its  name  is  found  in  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  7),  who  places 
it  apparently  to  the  W.  of  Albium  Intemelium, 
whereas  it  really  flows  on  the  E.  side  of  that  town; 
Lucan  also  notices  it  among  the  streams  which  flow 
from  the  Apennines  (ii.  422),  and  gives  it  the 
epithet  of  “ cavus,”  from  its  flowing  through  a deep 
bed  or  ravine.  From  the  mention  of  the  Tiber  just 
after,  some  writers  have  supposed  that  he  must 
mean  another  river  of  the  name;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  expect  such  strict  geographical  order  from 
a poet,  and  the  mention  of  the  Macra  a few  lines 
lower  down  sufficiently  shows  that  none  such  w'as 
intended.  Vibius  Sequester  (p.  17)  who  makes  the 
Rutuba  fall  into  the  Tiber,  has  obviously  misunder- 
stood the  passage  of  Lucan.  [E.  H.  B.] 

RUTUBIS  (Polyb.  ap.  Plin.  v.  1 ; 'PovaiQis,  Ptol. 
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iv.  5.  § 1),  a port  of  Mauietania,  which  must  be 
identified  with  the  low  rocky  point  of  Mazagan. 
The  town  situated  upon  this  was  the  last  possessed 
by  the  Portuguese  in  Marocco,  and  was  abandoned 
by  them  in  1769.  (Jackson,  Marocco,  p.  104; 
Journ.  of  Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  306.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
RU'TULI  ('PourooAoi),  a people  of  ancient  Italy, 
who,  according  to  a tradition  generally  received  in 
later  times,  were  settled  at  a very  early  period  in  a 
part  of  Latium,  adjoining  the  sea-coast,  their  capital 
city  being  Ardea.  The  prominent  part  that  they 
and  their  king  Turnus  bear  in  the  legendary  histoiy 
of  Aeneas  and  the  Trojan  settlement,  especially  in 
the  form  in  which  this  has  been  worked  up  by 
Virgil,  has  given  great  celebrity  to  their  name, 
but  they  appear  to  have  been,  in  fact,  even  according 
to  these  very  traditions,  a small  and  unimportant 
people.  Their  king  Turnus  himself  is  represented 
as  dependent  on  Latinus  ; and  it  is  certain  that  in 
the  historical  period  Ardea  was  one  of  the  cities  of 
the  Latin  League  (Dionys.  v.  61),  while  the  name  of 
the  Rutuli  had  become  merged  in  that  of  the  Latin 
people.  Not  long  before  this  indeed  Livy  represents 
the  Rutuli  as  a still  existing  people,  and  the  arms  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus  as  directed  against  them  when 
he  proceeded  to  attack  Ardea,  just  before  his  expul- 
sion. (Liv.  i.  56,  57.)  According  to  this  narrative 
Ardea  was  not  taken,  but  we  learn  from  much  better 
authority  (the  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage 
preserved  by  Polybius,  iii.  22)  that  it  had  fallen 
under  the  power  of  the  Romans  before  the  close  of 
the  monarchy,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  extinction 
of  the  Rutuli  as  an  independent  people  may  date  from 
this  period.  The  only  other  mention  of  the  Rutuli 
which  can  be  called  historical  is  that  their  name  is 
found  in  the  list  given  by  Cato  {ap.  Priscian.  iv.  4. 
p.  629)  of  the  cities  that  took  part  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana  at  Ai  icia,  a 
list  in  all  probability  founded  upon  some  ancient  re- 
cord ; and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  here  figure  as 
distinct  from  the  Ardeates.  There  were  some  ob- 
scure traditions  in  antiquity  that  represented  Ardea 
as  founded  by  a colony  from  Argos  [Ardea],  and 
these  are  regarded  by  Niebuhr  as  tending  to  prove 
that  the  Rutuli  were  a Pelasgic  race.  (Nieb.  vol.  i. 
p.  44,  vol.  ii.  p.  21.)  Schwegler,  on  the  other  hand 
considers  them  as  connected  with  the  Etruscans,  and 
probably  a relic  of  the  period  when  that  people  had 
extended  their  dominion  throughout  Latium  and 
Campania.  This  theory  finds  some  support  in  the 
name  of  Turnus,  which  may  probably  be  connected 
with  Tyrrhenus,  as  well  as  in  the  union  which  the 
legend  represents  as  subsisting  between  Turnus  and 
the  Etruscan  king  Mezentius.  (Schwegler,  Rom. 
Gesch.  vol.  i.  pp.  330,  331.)  But  the  whole  subject 
is  so  mixed  up  with  fable  and  poetical  invention, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  feel  confidence  in  any  such 
conjectures.  [E.  H.  B.] 

RUTU'NIUM  {It.  Ant.  p.  469),  apparently  a 
town  of  the  Cornavii  in  the  W.  part  of  Britannia  Ro- 
mana.  iCamden  (p.  651 ) identifies  it  with  Rowton  in 
Shropshire,  Horsley  (p.418)  with  Wem.  [T.  H.  D.] 
RUTU'PIAE  (^PovTcvmai,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 27 ; in  the 
Tab.  Pent,  and  Not.  Imp.  Rutupae;  in  the  Itin. 
Ant.  Ritupae,  also  Portus  Rutupensis  and  Portus 
Ritupius;  Adj.  Rutupinus,  Luc.  Phars.  vi.  67 ; Juv. 
iv.  141),  a town  of  the  Cantii  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Britannia  Prima,  now  Richhorough  in  Kent.  Ru- 
tupiae  and  Portus  Rutupensis  were  probably  distinct, 
the  former  being  the  city,  the  latter  its  harbour  at 
some  little  distance.  The  harbour  was  probably 
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Slomr,  not  Sandwich ; which  latter  town  seems  to 
have  sprung  up  under  the  Saxons,  after  Rutupiae 
had  begun  to  fall  into  decay,  and  was  indeed  pro- 
bably built  with  materials  taken  from  it.  Accord- 
ing to  Camden  (p.  244)  the  etymology  of  the  name 
of  Rutupiae  is  analogous  to  that  of  Sandwich,  being 
derived  from  the  British  Rhydtufeth,  signifying 
“ sandy  bottoms”;  a derivation  which  seems  much 
more  probable  than  that  from  the  Ruteni,  a people 
who  occupied  the  district  in  France  now  called  La 
Roergue.  The  territory  around  the  town  was 
styled  Rutupinus  Ager  (Auson.  Parent,  xviii.  8) 
and  the  coast  Rutupinus  Littus  (Luc.  1.  c.).  The 
latter  was  celebrated  for  its  oysters,  as  the  coast 
near  Margate  and  Reculver  is  to  the  present  day. 
Large  beds  of  oyster-shells  have  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  at  a depth  of  from  4 to  6 feet  under 
ground.  The  port  is  undoubtedly  that  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  (^Agric,  38),  under  the  erroneous  name 
of  Trutulensis  Portus,  as  occupied  by  the  fleet  of 
Agricola.  It  was  a safe  harbour,  and  the  usual 
and  most  convenient  one  for  the  passage  between 
France  and  England.  (Amm.  Marc.  xx.  1,  xxvii. 
8.  § 6.)  The  principal  Roman  remains  at  Rich- 
horovgh  are  those  of  a castrum  and  of  an  amphi- 
theatre- The  walls  of  the  former  present  an  exten- 
sive ruin,  and  on  the  N.  side  are  in  some  places 
from  20  to  30  feet  in  height.  Fragments  of  sculp- 
tured marbles  found  withiu  their  circuit  show  that 
the  fortification  must  have  contained  some  handsome 
buildings.  The  foundation  walls  of  the  amphi- 
theatre were  excavated  in  1849,  and  are  the  first 
remains  of  a walled  building  of  that  description 
discovered  in  England.  Theie  is  a good  description 
of  Richhorough,  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIIL,  in  Leland’s  Itinerary  (vol.  vii.  p.  128,  ed. 
Hearne).  Leland  mentions  that  many  Roman  coins 
were  found  there,  which  still  continues  to  be  the 
case.  Other  Roman  antiquities  of  various  descrip- 
tions have  been  discovered,  as  pottery,  fibulae,  orna- 
ments, knives,  tools,  &c.  Rutupiae  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Comes  litoris  Saxonici,  and  was 
the  station  of  the  Legio  Ilda  Augusta.  (^Notitia, 
c.  52.)  A complete  account  of  its  remains  will  be 
found  in  Roach  Smith’s  Antiquities  of  Richborough, 
London,  1850.  [T.  H.  D.] 

RYSSADIUM  (’PvaadSiov  6pos,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 8), 
“a  mountain  of  Interior  Libya,  from  which  flows 
the  Stacheir  (^Gambia'),  making  near  it  the  lake 
Clonia;  the  middle  of  the  mountain  (or  lake?) 
1 7°  E.  long.,  1 1°  N.  lat.”  (Ptol.  1.  c.)  This  moun- 
tain terminated  in  the  headland  also  called  Ryssa- 
dium  Q'Pvaaabiov  &Kpor),  the  position  of  which  is 
fixed  by  Ptolemy  (iv.  6.  § 6)  at  8°  30'  E.  long.-, 
and  1 1°  30'  N.  lat.  We  assume,  with  Rennell  and 
Leake,  that  Arsinarium  is  C.  Verde,  a conjecture 
which  can  be  made  with  more  confidence  because  it 
is  found  that  Ptolemy’s  difference  of  longitude  be- 
tween Arsinarium  and  Carthage  is  very  nearly  cor- 
rect,— according  to  that  assumption  this  promontory 
must  be  looked  for  to  the  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Gambia.  The  mountain  and  lake  must  be  assigned 
to  that  elevated  region  in  which  the  Senegal  and  the 
Gambia  take  their  rise,  forming  an  appendage  to  the 
central  highlands  of  Africa  from  which  it  projects 
northwards,  like  a vast  promontory,  into  the  Great 
Sahara,  [E.  B.  J.] 
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SABA,  SABAEI  (^d€r]  or  SaSai:  EtJi.  2o§a?o», 
fern.  2a€a(a).  were  respectively  the  principal  city 
and  nation  in  Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix.  [Arabia,] 
Ancient  geographers  differ  considerably  as  to  the 
extent  of  territory  occupied  by  the  Sabaeans,  Era- 
tosthenes assigning  to  it  a much  larger  area  than 
Ptolemy.  The  difference  may  perhaps  be  reconciled 
by  examining  their  respective  accounts. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Sabaeans  is  derived  from 
three  sources:  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  Greek 
historians  and  geographers,  and  the  Roman  poets 
and  encyclopedists,  Pliny,  Soliiius,  &c.  The  Arabian 
geographers,  also,  throw  some  light  upon  this  ancient 
and  far-extending  race. 

1.  In  the  Hebrew  genealogies  (^Genesis,  x.  6, 
XXV.  3)  the  Sabaeans  are  described  as  the  de- 
scendants of  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham.  This  de- 
scent was  probably  not  so  much  from  a single 
stem,  as  from  several  branches  of  Hamite  origin; 
and  as  the  tribes  of  the  Sabaeans  were  numerous, 
some  of  them  may  have  proceeded  immediately  from 
Cush,  and  others  from  later  progenitors  of  the  same 
stock.  Thus  one  tribe  descended  from  Seba,  the  son 
of  Cush,  another  from  Jokshan,  Abraham’s  son  by 
Keturah ; a third  from  Sheba,  the  son  of  Raamah — 
the  'Pe7jUo  of  the  LXX.  (Compare  Psalm  Ixxii. 
10;  Isaiah,yi\y.  14;  Ezehiel,  xxvii.  22,  23,  xxxviii. 
13.)  The  most  material  point  in  this  pedigree  is 
the  fact  of  the  pure  Semitic  blood  of  the  Sabaeans. 
The  Hebrew  prophets  agree  in  celebrating  the 
stature  and  noble  bearing,  the  enterprise  and  wealth 
of  this  nation,  therein  concurring  with  the  expres- 
sion of  Agatharchides,  who  describes  the  Sabaeans 
as  having  to  acof-iara  d^ioKoydrepa.  Their  occu- 
pations appear  to  have  been  various,  as  would  be  the 
case  with  a nation  so  widely  extended  (“  Sabaei . . . 
ad  utraque  maria  porrecti,”  Plin.  vi.  28.  s.  32): 
for  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  south  they  were 
actively  engaged  in  commerce,  while  in  the  north,  on 
the  borders  of  Idumea,  they  retained  the  predatory 
habits  of  nomades.  (Jb6,  ii.  15.)  The  “ Queen 
of  the  South,”  i.  e.  of  Yemen  or  Sabaea,  who  was 
attracted  to  Palestine  by  the  fame  of  Solomon,  was 
probably  an  Arabian  sovereign.  It  may  be  observed 
that  Yemen  and  Saba  have  nearly  the  same  import, 
each  signifying  the  right  hand  ; for  a person  turning 
his  face  to  the  rising  sun  has  the  south  on  his  right, 
and  thus  Saba  or  Yemen,  which  was  long  regarded  as 
the  southern  limit  of  the  habitable  zone,  is  the  left- 
hand,  or  southern  land.  (Comp.  Herod,  iii.  107 — 
113;  Forster’s  Geogr.  of  Arabia,  vol  i.  pp.  24 — 
38.)  A river  Sabis,  in  Carmariia  (Mela,  iii.  8.  § 4), 
and  a chain  of  mountains  Sabo,  at  the  entrance  of 
\he  Persian  Gulf  (Arrian,  Periplus.  M.  Erythr.,  bprj 
fieyiara  \eyo(xeva  2oSa;  comp.  Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 23), 
apparently  indicate  an  extension  of  the  Sabaeans  be- 
yond Arabia  Propei'.  That  they  reached  to  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  circumstance  that  a city  named  Sabo  or  Sabe 
stood  there,  about  36  miles  S.  of  Podnu,  in  lat. 
14°  N.  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 38,  V.  22.  § 14.) 

2.  The  first  Greek  writer  who  mentions  the 
Sabaeans  by  name  is  Eratosthenes.  His  account, 
however,  represents  a more  recent  condition  of  this 
nation  than  is  described  by  Ai’temidorus,  or  by  Aga- 
tharchides, who  is  Strabo’s  principal  authority  in 

this  narrative  of  the  Sabaeans.  On  the  other  hand, 
Diodorus  Siculus  professes  to  have  compiled  bis 
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accounts  of  them  from  the  historical  books  of  the 
Aegyptian  kings,  which  he  consulted  in  the  Alex- 
andreian  Library.  (Diod.  iii.  38,  46.)  There  can 
be  little  question  that  Herodotus,  although  he  does 
not  name  the  Sabaeans,  describes  them  in  various 
passages,  when  speaking  of  the  Arabians,  the  south- 
ernmost people  of  the  earth.  (Herod,  ii.  86,  iii.  107 
' — 1 13.)  The  commerce  of  Yemen  with  Phoenicia 
and  Aegypt  under  the  Pharaohs  would  render  the 
name  of  the  Sabaeans  familiar  in  all  the  havens  of 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  The 
Aegyptians  imported  spices  largely,  since  they  em- 
ployed them  in  embalming  the  dead;  and  the  Phoe- 
nicians required  them  for  the  Syrian  markets,  since 
perfumes  have  in  all  ages  been  both  favourite 
luxuries  and  among  the  most  popular  medicines  of 
the  East.  At  the  time  when  Ptolemy  wrote  (in  the 
second  century  a.d.)  their  trade  with  Syria  and 
Aegypt,  as  the  carriers  of  the  silks  and  spices  so 
much  in  request  at  Rome,  brought  the  Sabaeans 
within  ken  of  the  scientific  geographer  and  of  the 
learned  generally. 

3.  Accordingly,  we  meet  in  the  Roman  poets 
with  numerous,  although  vague,  allusions  to  the 
wealth  and  luxury  of  the  Sabaeans.  “Molles,”  “ di- 
vites,”  “ beat!,’’  ' are  the  epithets  constantly  applied 
to  them,  (See  Catull.  xi.  5;  Propert.  ii.  10,  16, 
ih.  29.  17,  iii.  13.  8;  Virgil,  Georg,  i.  57,  ii.  150, 
Aeneid.  i.  416 ; Horace,  Carm.  i.  29.  2,  ii.  12.  24; 
Id.  Epist.  i.  6.  6;  ih.  7.  36  ; Statius,  Silv.  iv.  8.  1 ; 
Senec,  Hercules,  Get.  v.  376.)  The  expedition  of 
Aelius  Gallus,  indeed  (b.  c.  24),  may  have  tended 
to  bring  Southern  Arabia  more  immediately  under 
the  notice  of  the  Romans.  But  their  knowledge 
Was  at  best  very  limited,  and  rested  less  on  facts 
than  on  rumours  of  Sabaean  opulence  and  luxury. 
Pliny  and  the  geographers  are  rather  better  in- 
formed, but  even  they  had  very  erroneous  conceptions 
of  the  physical  or  commercial  character  of  this  nation. 
Not  until  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  had 
been  discovered  was  Sabaea  or  Yemen  really  explored 
by  Europeans. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  Sabeans  were  a widely- 
spread  race,  extending  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
Red  Sea,  and  running  up  to  the  borders  of  the 
desert  in  the  Arabian  peninsula,  we  proceed  to  exa- 
mine the  grounds  of  their  reputation  for  excessive 
opulence  and  luxury.  A portion  of  their  wealth 
was  undoubtedly  native;  they  supplied  Aegypt  and 
Syria  from  the  remotest  periods  with  frankincense 
and  aromatics ; and  since  the  soil  of  Yemen  is  highly 
productive,  they  took  in  exchange,  not  the  corn  or 
wine  of  their  neighbours,  but  the  precious  metals. 
But  aromatics  were  by  no  means  the  capital  source 
of  their  wealth.  The  Sabaeans  possessed  for  many 
centuries  the  keys  of  Indian  commerce,  and  were 
the  intermediate  factors  between  Aegypt  and  Syria, 
as  these  countries  were  in  turn  the  Indian  agents 
for  Europe.  During  the  Pharaonic  eras  of  Aegypt, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  disturb  the  monopoly  of  the 
Sabaeans  in  this  traffic.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (b.  c. 
274)  was  the  first  Aegyptian  sovereign  who  dis- 
cerned the  value  of  the  Red  Sea  and  its  harbours  to 
his  kingdom.  He  established  his  Indian  emporium 
at  Myos-Hormus  or  Arsinoe,  aud  under  his  succes- 
sors Berenice,  which  was  connected  with  Coptos  on 
the  Nile  by  a canal,  shared  the  profits  of  this  re- 
munerative trade.  But  even  then  the  Sabaeans  lost 
a small  portion  only  of  their  former  exclusive  ad- 
vantages. They  were  no  longer  the  carriers  of 
Indian  exports  to  Aegypt,  but  they  were  still  the 
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importers  of  them  from  India  itself.  The  Aegyptian 
fleets  proceeded  no  further  than  the  haven  of  Sab- 
batha  or  Mariaba;  while  the  Sabaeans,  long  prior 
even  to  the  voyage  of  Nearchus  (b.  c.  330),  ventured 
across  the  ocean  with  the  monsoon  to  Ceylon  and 
the  Malabar  coast.  Their  vessels  were  of  larger 
build  than  the  ordinary  merchant-ships  of  the 
Greeks,  and  their  mariners  were  more  skilful  and 
intrepid  than  the  Greeks,  who,  it  is  recorded,  shrunk 
back  with  terror  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  track 
of  the  Sabaean  navigators  la}'  along  the  coast  of  Ge- 
drosia,  since  Nearchus  found  along  its  shores  many 
Arabic  names  of  places,  and  at  Possem  engaged  a 
pilot  acquainted  with  those  seas.  In  proportion  as 
luxury  increased  in  the  Syro-Macedonian  cities  (and 
their  extravagance  in  the  article  of  perfumes  alone 
is  recorded  by  Athenaeus,  xii.),  and  subsequently 
in  Rome,  the  Indian  trade  became  more  valuable  to 
the  Sabaeans.  It  was  computed  in  the  third  centuiy 
of  the  Empire,  that,  for  every  pound  of  silk  brought 
to  Italy,  a pound  of  silver  or  even  gqld  was  sent  to 
Arabia;  and  the  computation  might  fairly  be  ex- 
tended to  the  aromatics  employed  so  lavishly  by  the 
Romans  at  their  banquets  and  funerals.  (Comp. 
Petronius,  c.  64,  with  Plutarch,  Sidla,  c.  38.) 
There  were  two  avenues  of  this  traffic,  one  overland 
by  Petra  and  the  Elanitic  gulf,  the  other  up  the 
Red  Sea  to  Arsinoe,  the  Ptolemaic  canal,  and  Alex- 
andreia.  We  may  therefore  fairly  ascribe  the  extra- 
ordinary wealth  of  the  Sabaeans  to  their  long 
monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade.  Their  country,  how- 
ever, was  itself  highly  productive,  and  doubtless,  from 
the  general  character  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  its 
southern  extremity  w'as  densely  populated.  The 
Sabaeans  are  described  by  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek, 
and  the  Arabian  writers  as  a numerous  people,  of 
lofty  stature,  implying  abundance  of  the  means  of 
life;  and  the  recurrence  of  the  name  of  Saba  though- 
out  the  entire  region  between  the  Red  Sea  and  Car- 
mania  shows  that  they  were  populous  and  powerful 
enough  to  send  out  colonies.  The  general  barrenness 
of  the  northern  and  central  districts  of  Arabia  drove 
the  population  down  to  the  south.  The  highlands 
that  border  on  the  Indian  Ocean  are  distinguished 
by  the  plenty  of  wood  and  water;  the  air  is  tem- 
perate, the  animals  are  numerous  (the  horses  of 
Yemen  are  strong  and  serviceable),  and  the  fruits 
delicious.  With  such  abundance  at  home  the  Sa- 
baeans were  enabled  to  devote  themselves  to  trade 
with  undivided  energy  and  success. 

Nothing  more  strikingly  displays  the  ignorance 
of  the  ancient  geographers  as  regards  Sabaea  tlian 
their  descriptions  of  the  opulence  of  the  country. 
Their  narratives  are  equally  pompous  and  extrava- 
gant. According  to  Agatharchides  and  Diodorus, 
the  odour  of  the  spice-woods  was  so  potent  that  the 
inhabitants  were  liable  to  apoplexies,  and  counter- 
acted the  noxious  perfumes  by  the  ill  odours  of  burnt 
goats’ -hair  and  asphaltite.  The  decorations  of  their 
houses,  their  furniture,  and  even  their  domestic  uten- 
sils were  of  geld  and  silver;  they  drank  from  vases 
blazing  with  gems;  they  used  cinnamon  chips  for 
firewood;  and  no  king  could  compete  in  luxury  with 
the  merchant-princes  of  the  Sabaeans.  We  have  only 
to  remember  the  real  or  imputed  sumptuousness  of  a 
few  of  the  Dutch  and  English  East  India  Companies’ 
merchants  in-  the  1 8th  century,  while  the  trade  of 
the  East  was  in  a few  hands,  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  worth  of  these  descriptions  by  Agatharchides 
and  Diodorus. 

The  delusions  of  the  ancients  were  first  dis- 
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pelled  by  the  traveller  Niebuhr.  (^Descrqytion  dB 
V Arable,  p.  125.)  He  asserts,  and  he  has  not 
been  contradicted,  that  Yemen  neither  produces 
now,  nor  ever  could  have  produced,  gold ; but  that, 
in  the  district  of  Saade,  it  has  iron- mines,  — a fact 
unnoticed  by  earlier  describers,  — which  were  worked 
when  he  visited  the  country.  He  states,  moreover, 
that  the  native  frankincense  is  of  a very  ordinary 
quality,  Sabaea  yielding  only  the  species  c.alled  Li- 
bSn,  while  the  better  sorts  of  that  gum  are  imported 
from  Sumatra,  Siam,  and  Java.  The  distance  from 
which  the  superior  kinds  of  myrrh,  frankincense, 
nard,  and  cassia  were  fetched,  probably  gave  rise 
to  the  strange  tales  related  about  the  danger  of 
gathering  them  from  the  trees,  with  which  the  Sa- 
baeans  regaled  the  Aegyptian  and  Greek  merchants, 
and  through  them  the  Greek  geographers  also.  One 
cause  of  danger  alone  is  likely  to  have  been  truly  re- 
ported : the  spice-woods  were  the  abode  of  venomous 
reptiles;  one  of  which,  apparently  a purple  cobra,  was 
aggressive,  and,  springing  on  intruders,  inflicted  an 
incurable  wound.  The  ancients,  however,  said  and  be- 
lieved that  einnamon  was  brought  to  Yemen  by  large 
birds,  which  build  their  nests  of  its  chips,  and  that 
the  ledonum  was  combed  from  the  beards  of  he-goats. 

The  Sabaeans  were  governed  by  a king.  (Dion 
Cass.  liii.  29.)  One  inexorable  condition  of  the 
royal  ofBce  was,  that  he  should  never  quit  his  palace : 
found  beyond  its  precincts,  it  was  allowable  to  stone 
him  to  death.  The  rule  which  governed  the  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  was  singular.  A certain  number 
of  noble  families  possessed  equal  claims  to  the  crown: 
and  the  first  child  (females  were  eligible)  born  after 
an  accession  was  presumptive  heir  to  the  reigning 
monarch.  This  seclusion  of  the  king,  and  the 
strange  mode  of  electing  him,  seem  to  indicate  a 
sacerdotal  influence,  similar  to  that  which  regulates 
the  choice  of  the  Grand  Lama  and  the  homage  paid 
to  him  by  the  Thibetians. 

The  precise  boundaides  of  Sabaea  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain.  The  area  we  have  presumed  is  com- 
prised within  i\\Q  Arabian  SeaYf.,i\iQ  Persian  Gulf 
E.,  the  Indian  Ocean  S.,  and  an  irregular  line  skirt- 
ing the  Desert,  and  running  up  in  a narrow  point  to 
Idumea  N. 

For  the  principal  divisions  of  the  Sabaeans  see  the 
articles  on  Arauia  ; Adramitae  ; Minaei. 

The  decline  of  the  Sabaeans  seems  to  have  pro- 
ceeded from  two  causes:  (1)  the  more  direct  inter- 
course of  the  Aegypto-Greeks  with  India,  and  (2) 
the  rivalry  of  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Homeritae, 
who  subjugated  them.  In  the  account  of  their 
eastern  traffic,  and  of  the  characteristics  of  their 
land,  we  have  traced  the  features  of  the  race.  Com- 
pared with  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  the  Sabaeans 
were  a highly  civilised  nation,  under  a regular  go- 
vernment, and,  as  a mercantile  community,  jealous  of 
the  rights  of  property.  The  author  of  the  Periplus 
remarks  upon  similar  security  among  the  Adramitae ; 
the  interests  of  the  merchant  had  curbed  and  softened 
the  natural  ferocity  of  the  Arab.  This  also,  according 
to  Niebuhr  (^Descript.  de  I'Arabie,  p.  315),  is  still 
observable  in  Yemen,  in  comparison  with  the  inland 
provinces  of  Hejdz,  and  Neged.  [W.  B.  D.] 

SABA.  Three  cities  of  this  name  are  distinguished 
by  ancient  geographers:  the  name  indeed  was  a 
common  appellation  of  towns,  and  signified  head  of 
the  province,  or  of  its  lesser  divisions.  (Comp.  Plin. 
vi.  28.  s.  32.) 

1.  (2a§at,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  '2,a§as,  Agatharch.  op. 
Phot.  p.  63),  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Sabaeans.  It 
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is  de.scribed  by  Diodorus  (iii.  46)  as  situated  upon 
a lofty  wooded  hill,  and  within  two  days’  journey  of 
the  frankincense  country.  The  position  of  Saba  is, 
however,  quite  uncertain:  Mannert  (^Geogr.  der 
Griech.  u.  Rom.  vol.  vi.  pt.  i.  p.  66)  places  it  at  the 
modern  Saade:  other  geographers  identify  it  with 
Mareh  [Martaba]  ; and  again  Sabbatha,  both  from 
its  site  in  the  interior  and  its  commercial  importance, 
seems  to  have  a good  title  to  be  considered  as  Saba 
(2a§7j  of  Agatharchides)  or  Sheba,  the  capital  of  the 
Sabaeans. 

2.  (2dg77,Ptol.  vi.7.  §§  38,42;  Plin. vi.  23.S.34), 
was  also  seated  in  the  interior  of  the  Sabaean  territory, 
26  miles  NE.  of  Aden.  Niebuhr  (^Descript.  de  V Ara- 
bic, vol.  ii.  p.  60)  identifies  it  with  the  modern  Saaba. 

3.  (2ct§at,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  771  ; Sagdr,  Ptol. 

iv.  7.  § 8),  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea, 
was  the  capital  city  of  the  Sabaeans,  and  its  har- 
bour was  the  Sabaiticum  Os  (^a€aiTtKov  aropa, 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  770).  The  position  of  Sabae,  like 
that  of  so  m.any  Aethiopian  races  and  cities,  is  very 
uncertain.  Some  writers  place  it  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Arabian  gulf  (Heeren,  Histor.  Researches,  vol. 
i.  p.  333);  others  carry  it  up  as  high  as  the  bay  of 
Adule,  lat.  15°  N.  Bruce  {Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  144) 
identifies  the  modern  Azab  with  the  Sabae,  and 
places  it  between  the  tropics  and  the  Abyssinian 
highlands.  Combes  and  Tamisier  {Voyages,  vol.  i. 
p.  89)  consider  the  island  Massowa  to  have  a better 
claim:  while  Lord  Valentia  {Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  47) 
finds  Sabae  at  Port  Momington.  But  although 
neither  ancient  geographers  nor  modern  travellers 
are  agreed  concerning  the  site  of  the  Aethiopian 
Sabae,  they  accord  in  placing  it  on  the  sea-coast 
of  the  kingdom  or  island  of  Meroe,  and  between 
the  Sinus  Avalites  and  the  bay  of  Adule,  i.  e. 
between  the  12th  and  15th  degrees  of  N.  latitude. 
On  the  opposite  shore  were  seated  the  Sabaeans 
of  Arabia,  and  as  there  was  much  intercourse 
between  the  populations  of  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  Red  Sea,  the  Aethiopian  Sabaeans  may  have 
been  a colony  from  Arabia.  Both  races  are  de- 
scribed as  lofty  in  stature  and  opulent  {Psalm 
Ixxih;  1 Kings,  x.  1 ; Isaiah,  xlv.  14),  and  this 
description  will  apply  equally  to  the  Sabaeans  who 
dwelt  in  the  spice  country  of  Arabia,  and  to  those 
who  enjoyed  almost  a monopoly  of  the  Libyan  spice- 
trade,  and  were  not  far  removed  from  the  gold- 
mines and  the  emerald  and  topaz-quarries  of  the  Ae- 
gyptian and  Aethiopian  mountains.  The  remarkable 
personal  beauty  of  the  Sabaeans  is  confirmed  by  the 
monuments  ofUpperNubia,and  was  probably  reported 
to  the  Greek  geographers  by  the  slave-dealers,  to 
whom  height  and  noble  features  would  be  a recom- 
mendation. The  Sabaeans,  at  least  in  earlier  pe- 
riods, may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  principal  tribes 
of  the  Aethiopian  kingdom  of  Meroe.  [Merge.] 
Josephus  {Antiq.  ii.  5)  affirms  that  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  or  Saba  came  from  this  region,  and  that  it  bore 
the  name  of  Saba  before  it  was  known  by  that  of 
Meroe.  There  seems  also  some  affinity  between  the 
word  Saba  and  the  name  or  title  of  the  kings  of  the 
Aethiopians,  Saba-co.  [W.  B.  D.] 

SABADI'BAE  (2a§aSe7§ai  vgaoi,  Ptol.  vii.  2. 
§ 28),  three  islands,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Aurea  Chersonesus  in  India 
extra  Gangem.  From  the  great  resemblance  of  the 
name,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  has  confounded  it 
with  that  of  the  island  of  labadius  (or  Sabadius),  now 
Java,  which  he  mentions  in  his  next  section.  [Ia- 
BADIUS.]  [V.] 
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SABAGE'NA  (^aSdyrjva,  ^a§dyeim,  or  2a§a- 
yit'o),  a town  in  Lesser  Armenia,  is  mentioned  only 
by  Ptolemy  (v.  7.  § 10)  as  belonging  to  the  pre- 
fecture of  Laviniane.  [L.  S.] 

SABALINGII  (^a€a\iyyioi),  a German  tribe, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 11)  above  the  Saxones 
in  the  Cimbrian  peninsula,  the  modern  Schleswig. 
In  the  absence  of  all  further  information  about  them, 
it  has  been  inferred,  from  the  mere  resemblance  of 
name,  that  they  dwelt  in  and  about  the  place  called 
Sahyholm  in  the  island  of  Laland.  [L.  S.] 

SABA'RIA  (^aouapia),  an  important  town  in 
the  north  of  Upper  Pannonia,  was  situated  in  a plain 
between  the  river  Arrabo  and  the  Deserta  Boiorum,  on 
the  road  from  Carnuntum  to  Poetovium.  The  town, 
wliich  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient  settlement  of 
the  Boii,  derived  its  importance  partly  from  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  plain  in  which  it  was  situated,  and  partly 
from  the  fact  that  it  formed  a kind  of  central  point  at 
which  several  roads  met.  The  emperor  Claudius 
raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a Roman  colony,  whence  it 
received  the  surname  of  Claudia.  (Plin.  iii.  27 ; 
Ptol.  ii.  15.  § 4.)  In  this  town  Septimius  Severus 
was  proclaimed  Augustas  (Aurel.  Viet.  JSpit.  19), 
and  the  emperor  Valentinian  resided  there  some 
time.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxx.  5.)  Owing  to  this  and 
other  circumstances,  the  town  rose  to  a high  degree 
of  prosperity  during  the  latter  period  of  the  Roman 
Empire;  and  its  ancient  greatness  is  still  attested  by 
its  numerous  remains  of  temples  and  aqueducts. 
Many  statues,  inscriptions,  and  coins  also  have  been 
found  at  Stein  am  Anger,  which  is  the  modern 
name,  or,  as  the  Hungarians  call  it,  Szomhathely. 
(^It.  Ant.  pp.  233,  261,  262,  434  ; Orelli,  Inscript. 
n.  200  and  1789;  Schbnwisner,  Antiquitates  Sa- 
hariae.  p.  45;  Muchar,  Noricum,  i.  p.  167.)  [L.  S.] 
SABARICUS  SINUS.  [Indicus  Oceanus.] 
SABATA  or  SABDATA  (Plin.  vi.  27.  s.  31),  a 
town  of  Assyria,  probably  the  same  place  as  the 
2a§a0d  of  Zosimus  (iii.  23),  which  that  writer  de- 
scribes as  30  stadia  from  the  ancient  Seleuceia.  It 
is  also  mentioned  by  Abulfeda  (p.  253)  under  the 
name  of  Sabath. 

SABA'TIA  VADA.  [Vada  Sabatia.] 
SABATl'NUS  LACUS  (SdSara  Ai^uz/tj,  Strab. : 
Lago  di  Bracciand),  one  of  the  most  considerable 
of  the  lakes  of  Etruria,  which,  as  Strabo  obseiwes,  was 
the  most  southerly  of  them,  and  consequently  the 
nearest  to  Rome  and  to  the  sea.  (Strab.  v.  p.  226.) 
It  is,  like  most  of  the  other  lakes  in  the  same  region, 
formed  in  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  has 
consequently  a very  regular  basin-like  form,  with  a 
circuit  of  about  20  miles,  and  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  a ridge  of  hills  of  no  great  elevation.  It  is 
probable  that  it  derived  its  name  from  a town  of  the 
name  of  Sabate,  which  ^ood  on  its  shores,  but  the 
name  is  not  found  in  the  geographers,  and  the  only 
positive  evidence  of  its  existence  is  its  mention  in 
the  Tabula  as  a station  on  the  Via  Claudia.  (Tab. 
Pent.)  The  lake  itself  is  called  Sabata  by  Strabo, 
and  Sabate  by  Festus,  from  whom  we  learn  that  it 
gave  name  to  the  Sabatine  tribe  of  the  Roman  citi- 
zens, one  of  those  which  was  formed  out  of  the  new 
citizens  added  to  the  state  in  B.  c.  387.  (Liv.  vi. 
4,  5 ; Fest.  s.  v.  Sabatina,  pp.  342,  343.)  Silius 
Italicus  speaks  of  the  “ Sabatia  stagna”  in  the  plural 
(viii.  492),  probably  including  under  the  name  the 
much  smaller  lake  in  the  same  neighbourhood  called 
the  Lacus  Alsietinus  or  Lago  di  Martignano.  The 
same  tradition  was  reported  of  this  lake  as  of  the 
Ciminian,  and  of  many  cithers,  that  there  was  a city 


swallowed  up  by  it,  the  remains  of  which  could  still 
occasionally  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  its  clear  waters. 
(Sotion,  de  Mir.  Font.  41,  where  we  should  cer- 
tainly read  '2,d€aTos  for  'S.dKaros.')  It  abounded  in 
fish  and  wild-fowl,  and  was  even  stocked  artificially 
with  fish  of  various  kinds  by  the  luxurious  Romans 
of  late  times.  (Columell.  viii.  16.) 

The  Tabula  places  Sabate  at  the  distance  of  36 
miles  from  Rome,  but  this  number  is  much  beyond 
the  truth.  The  true  distance  is  probably  27  miles, 
which  would  coincide  with  a site  near  the  W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake  about  a mile  beyond  the  modern 
town  of  Bracciano,  where  there  are  some  ruins  of 
Roman  date,  probably  belonging  to  a villa.  (Tab. 
Pent.',  Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluver.  p.  44;  Westphal, 
Rom.  Kampagne,  pp.  156,  158.)  The  town  of 
Bracciano,  which  now  gives  name  to  the  lake,  dates 
only  from  the  middle  ages  and  probably  does  not 
occupy  an  ancient  site.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SABATUS.  1.  (Sahbato),  a river  of  Samnium, 
in  the  countiy  of  the  Hirpini,  and  one  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Calor  (Galore),  with  which  it  unites 
under  the  walls  of  Beneventum.  [Calor.]  I'lie 
name  of  the  river  is  not  found  in  any  ancient  author, 
but  Livy  mentions  the  Sabatini  among  the  Cam- 
panians who  were  punished  for  their  defection  to 
Hannibal  in  the  Second  Punic  War.  (Liv.  xxvi. 
33,  34.)  These  may  mean  generally  the  people  of 
the  valley  of  Sabatus,  or  there  may  have  been,  as 
supposed  by  Cluver,  a town  of  the  same  name  on 
the  banks  of  the  river.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  1199.) 

2.  (Savuto),  a river  of  Bruttium,  on  the  W.  coast 
of  the  penin.sula,  flowing  into  the  sea  between 
Amantea  and  Capo  Suvero.  Its  name  is  known 
only  from  the  Itineraries,  from  which  we  learn  that 
it  was  crossed  by  the  high-road  to  Rhegium  18  miles 
S.  of  Consentia  (Cosenza),  a distance  which,  com- 
bined with  the  name,  clearly  identifies  it  with  the 
modern  Savuto.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  105,  110.)  It  is 
generally  identified  by  geographers  with  the  Ocinarus 
of  Lycophron,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  Greek  city; 
of  Terina  was  situated;  but  this  assumption  rests  on- 
no  sufficient  grounds.  [Terina.]  [E.  H.  B.] 
SA'BBATA  or  SABBA'TIA.  [Vada  Saba- 
tia.] :,t 

SA'BBATHA  (2a§ga0a,  Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 38;  Sal^ 
botha,  Plin.  vi.  28.  s.  32),  was  the  capital  of  the, 
Adramitae,  a Sabaean  tribe  inhabiting  the  S.  coast 
of  Arabia  Felix  (lat.  14°  N.).  [Adramitae.]  j 
Its  inhabitants  are  called  Sabbathae  by  Festus  Avi- . 
enus  (Descr.  Orb.  Terr.  v.  1136).  Sabbatha  was; 
seated  far  inland,  on  the  coast  of  a navigable  river 
(Prion?)  — an  unusual  circumstance  in  that  re- 
gion, where  the  streams  are  brief  in  their  course 
and  seldom  navigable.  (Peripl.  Mar.  Eryihr.  p. 
15.)  If  it  really  contained  sixty  temples  within  ite 
walls,  Sabbatha  must  have  ranked  second  to  none  of 
the  cities  of  Arabia.  Its  monopoly  of  the  Indian 
trade  doubtless  rendered  it  a wealthy  and  important 
place.  At  no  other  haven  on  the  coast  were  the  spices, 
gums,  and  silks  of  India  permitted  to  be  landed; 
if  expo,sed  to  sale  elsewhere,  they  were  confiscated, 
and  their  vendors  punished  with  death.  They  were 
conveyed  up  the  river  to  Sabbatha  in  boats  made  of 
leather,  strained  over  wooden  frames.  One  gate 
alone  — probably  for  the  convenience  of  detecting; 
fraud  — of  Sabbatha  was  assigned  to  this  branch  of 
commerce;  and  after  the  bales  had  been  examined, 
the  goods  were  not  handed  over  to  their  owners 
until  a tithe  had  been  deducted  for  a deity  named 
Sabis  (=  dominus),  and  also  a portion  for  the  king. 
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Geographers  attempt  to  identify  Sabbatha  with  Ma- 
riaba  (J/are6),  but  the  proofs  of  their  identity  are 
unsatisfactory  ; and  it  may  even  be  questioned 
whether  Sabbatha  be  not  an  elongated  form  of  Saba, 
a common  appellation  for  cities  in  Arabia  Felix. 
The  KaSdravou  of  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  768)  is  sup- 
posed by  his  translator  Groskurd  (vol.  iii.  p.  287) 
to  be  an  error  for  "SiaSdTavop,  and  the  latter  to  be 
a form  of  Sabbatha.  [See  Mariaba,  Vol.  II.  p. 
274.]  [W.  B.  D.] 

SABI'NI  (2agiJ/oi),  a people  of  Central  Italy, 
who  inhabited  the  rugged  mountain  country  on  the 
W.  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines,  from  the 
sources  of  the  Nar  and  Velinus  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Reate,  and  from  thence  southwards  as  far  as  the 
Tiber  and  the  Anio.  They  were  bounded  on  the  N. 
and  W.  by  the  Umbrians  and  Etruscans,  on  the  NE. 
by  Picenum,  from  which  they  were  separated  by  the 
main  ridge  of  the  Apennines;  on  the  E.  by  the 
Vestini,  the  Marsi  and  Aequiculi,  and  on  the  S.  by 
Latium.  Their  country  thus  formed  a narrow  strip, 
extending  about  85  miles  in  length  from  the  lofty 
group  of  the  Apennines  above  Nursia,  in  which  the 
Nar  takes  its  rise  (now  called  the  Monti  della  Sibilla'), 
to  the  junction  of  the  Tiber  and  Anio,  within  a few 
miles  of  Rome.  The  southern  limit  of  the  Sabines 
had,  however,  undergone  many  changes;  in  Pliny’s 
time  it  was  fixed  as  above  stated,  the  Anio  being 
generally  received  as  the  boundary  between  them 
and  Latium;  hence  Pliny  reckons  Fidenae  and  No- 
mentum  Sabine  cities,  though  there  is  good  ground 
for  assigning  them  both  in  earlier  times  to  the 
LatinsJ  and  Ptolemy  again  includes  them  both  in 
Latium.  Strabo,  on  the  other  hand,  describes  the 
Sabine  territory  as  extending  as  far  as  Nomentum, 
by  which  he  probably  means  to  include  the  latter 
city;  while  Eretum,  which  was  only  about  3 miles 
N.  of  Nomentum,  seems  to  have  been  universally 
considered  as  a Sabine  city.  (Strab.  v.  p.  228;  Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  9,  12.  s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 62.)  In  like 
manner  Pliny  includes  the  important  city  of  Tibur 
among  the  Sabines,  though  it  was  certainly  com- 
monly reckoned  a Latin  city,  and  never  appears  in 
the  early  history  of  Rome  in  connection  with  the 
Sabines.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  the  frontier 
between  the  Sabines  and  Latins  was  in  early  times 
constantly  fluctuating,  as  the  Sabines  on  the  one 
hand  were  pressing  down  from  the  N.,  and  on  the 
other  were  driven  back  in  their  turn  by  the  arms  of 
the  Romans  and  Latins.  But  on  the  division  of 
Italy  into  regions  by  Augustus,  the  Anio  was  esta- 
blished as  the  boundary  of  the  First  Region,  and  for 
this  reason  was  considered  by  Pliny  as  the  limit 
also  between  the  Latins  and  Sabines.  (Plin  1.  c.) 
It  is  remarkable  that  no  name  for  the  country  is 
found  in  ancient  writers,  standing  in  the  same  re- 
lation to  that  of  the  people  which  Samnium  does  to 
Samnites,  Latium  to  Latini,  &c. : it  is  called  only 
“ the  land  of  the  Sabines  ” (Sabinorum  ager,  or  Sa- 
binus  ager,  Liv.  i.  36,  ii.  16,  &c.;  Tac.  Eist.  iii.  78), 
and  Roman  winters  would  say  “ in  Sabinis  versari,  in 
Sabinos  proficisci,”  &c.  The  Greeks  indeed  used  y 
^a§iv7]  for  the  name  of  the  country  (Strab.  v.  pp.  219, 
228,  &c.;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.'),  which  is  called  to  the 
present  day  by  the  Roman  peasantry  Xa  Sabina,  but  we 
do  not  find  any  corresponding  form  in  Latin  authors. 

All  ancient  authors  agree  in  representing  the 
Sabines  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  races  of  Italy, 
and  as  constituting  one  of  the  elements  of  the  Roman 
people,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  far  more  numerous  races  which  had 
VOL.  U. 
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spread  themselves  to  the  E.  and  S.,  under  the  names 
of  Picentes,  Peligni,  and  Samnites,  the  last  of  whom 
had  in  their  turn  become  the  parents  of  the  Frentani, 
the  Lucanians,  Apulians  and  Bruttians.  The  minor 
tribes  of  the  Marsi,  Marrucini  and  Vestini,  were  also 
in  all  probability  of  Sabine  origin,  though  we  have 
no  distinct  testimony  to  this  effect  [Marsi].  These 
various  races  ai-e  often  comprehended  by  modern 
writers  under  the  general  name  of  Sabellian,  which 
is  convenient  as  an  ethnic  designation;  but  theie  is 
no  ancient  authority  for  this  use  of  the  word,  which 
was  first  introduced  by  Niebuhr  (vol.  i.  p.  9 1 ).  Pliny 
indeed  in  one  passage  says  that  the  Samnites  were 
also  called  Sabelli  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17),  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  250).  Sabellus  is  found 
also  in  Livy  and  other  Latin  writers,  as  an  adjective 
form  for  Samnite,  though  never  for  the  name  of  the 
nation  (Liv.  viii.  1,  x.  19);  but  it  is  frequently  also 
used,  especially  by  the  poets,  simply  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  adjective  Sabine.  (Virg.  (?.  ii.  167,  Ae». 

vii.  665;  Hor.  Carm.  iii.  6.  37 ; Juv.  iii.  169.) 

But  notwithstanding  the  important  position  of  the 
Sabines  in  regard  to  the  early  history  and  ethno- 
graphy of  Italy,  w’e  have  very  little  information  as 
to  their  own  origin  or  affinities.  Strabo  calls  them 
a very  ancient  race  and  autochthons  (v.  p.  228), 
which  may  be  understood  as  meaning  that  there 
was  no  account  of  their  immigration  or  origin  which 
he  considered  worthy  of  credit.  He  distinctly  rejects 
as  a fiction  the  notion  that  they  or  their  Samnite 
descendants  were  of  Laconian  origin  (76.  p.  250); 
an  idea  which  was  very  probably  suggested  only  by 
fancied  resemblances  in  their  manners  and  institu- 
tions to  those  of  Sparta  (Dionys.  ii.  49).  But  this 
notion,  though  not  countenanced  by  any  historian  ol 
authority,  was  taken  up ‘by  the  Roman  poets,  who 
frequently  allude  to  the  Lacedaemonian  descent  of 
the  Sabines  (Ovid.  Fast.  i.  260,  iii.  230;  Sil.  Ital. 
ii.  8,  viii.  412,  &c.),  and  adopted  also  by  some  pro.se 
writers  (Plut.  Rom.  16;  Hygin.  ap.  Serv.  ad  Aen. 

viii.  638).  A much  more  important  statement  is 
that  preserved  to  us  by  Dionysius  on  the  authority 
of  Zenodotus  of  Troezen,  which  represents  the  Sabines 
as  an  offshoot  of  the  Umbrian  race  (Dionys.  ii.  49). 
The  authority  of  Zenodotus  is  indeed  in  itself  not 
worth  much,  and  his  statement  as  reported  to  us  is 
somewhat  confused ; but  many  analogies  would  lead 
us  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  the  Sabines  and 
Umbrians  were  closely  cognate  races,  and  branches 
of  the  same  original  stock.  We  learn  from  the 
Eugubine  tables  that  Sancus,  the  tutelaiy  divinity  of 
the  Sabine  nation,  was  an  object  of  especial  worship 
with  the  Umbrians  also;  the  . same  documents  prove 
that  various  other  points  of  the  Sabine  religion, 
which  are  spoken  of  as  peculiar  to  that  nation, 
were  in  fact  common  to  the  Umbrians  also  (Klenze, 
Philol.  Abhandl.  p.  80).  Unfortunately  the  Sabine 
language,  which  would  have  thrown  much  light  upon 
the  subject,  is  totally  lost;  not  a single  inscription 
has  been  preserved  to  us ; but  even  the  few  words 
recorded  % ancient  writers,  though  many  of  them, 
as  would  naturally  be  the  case  in  such  a selection, 
words  peculiar  to  the  Sabines,  yet  are  abundantly 
sufficient  to  show  that  there  could  be  no  essential 
difference  between  the  language  of  the  Sabines  and 
their  neighbours,  the  Umbrians  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Oscans  on  the  other  (Klenze,  1.  c. ; Donaldson, 
Varroniamts,  p.  8).  The  general  similarity  between 
their  dialect  and  that  of  the  Oscan  was  probably  the 
cause  that  they  adopted  with  facility  in  the  more 
southern  regions  of  Italy,  which  they  had  conquered, 
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the  language  of  their  Oscan  subjects;  indeed  all  the 
extant  inscriptions  in  that  language  may  be  consi- 
dered as  Sabello-Oscan,  and  have  probably  received 
some  influence  from  the  language  of  the  conquerors, 
though  we  have  no  means  of  estimating  its  amount. 
The  original  Sabines  appear  to  have  early  lost  the 
use  of  their  own  language,  and  adopted  the  general 
use  of  Latin;  which,  considering  the  rugged  and 
secluded  character  of  their  country,  and  their  pri- 
mitive habits  of  life,  could  hardly  have  been  the 
case,  had  the  two  languages  been  radically  distinct. 

On  the  woole,  therefore,  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  the  Sabines  were  only  a branch  of  the  same 
great  family  with  the  Oscans,  Latins,  and  Umbrians, 
but  apparently  most  closely  related  to  the  last  of 
the  three.  Their  name  is  generally  derived  from 
that  of  Sabus,  who  is  represented  as  a son  of  Sancus, 
the  chief  tutelary  divinity  of  the  nation.  (Cato,  ap. 
Dionys.  ii.  49;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  422;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii. 
638.)  But  another  etymology  given  by  ancient 
writers  derives  it  from  their  religious  habits  and 
devotion  to  the  worship  of  the  gods.  (Van\  ap.  Fest. 
p.  343;  Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17.)  This  last  derivation 
in  fact  comes  to  much  the  same  thing  with  the 
preceding  one,  for  the  name  of  Sabus  (obviously  a 
mythological  personage)  is  itself  connected  with  the 
Greek  crego,  and  with  the  word  “ sevum  ” found  in 
the  Eugubine  tables  in  the  sense  of  venerable  or 
holy,  just  as  Sancus  is  with  the  Latin  “ sanctus,” 
“ sancire,”  &c.  (Donaldson,  1.  c.) 

The  original  abode  of  the  Sabines  was,  according 
to  Cato,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Aternus,  about 
Amiternum,  at  the  foot  of  the  loftiest  group  of  the 
Apennines.  We  cannot  indeed  understand  literally, 
at  least  as  applying  to  the  whole  nation,  his  asser- 
tion (as  quoted  by  Dionysius)  that  they  proceeded 
from  a village  called  Testrina,  near  Amiternum 
(^Gato,  ap.  Dionys.  i.  14,  ii.  49);  though  this  may 
have  been  true  of  the  particular  band  or  clan  which 
invaded  and  occupied  Keate.  But  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  general  fact  that  the  Sabines,  at  the 
earliest  period  when  their  name  appears  in  history, 
occupied  the  lofty  mountain  group  in  question  with 
its  adjacent  valleys,  which,  from  the  peculiar  con- 
figuration of  this  part  of  the  Apennines,  would  afibrd 
natural  and  convenient  outlets  to  their  migrations 
in  all  directions.  [Apenninus.]  The  sending  forth 
of  these  migrations,  or  national  colonies,  as  they 
may  be  called,  was  connected  with  an  ancient 
custom  which,  though  not  unknown  to  the  other 
nations  of  Italy,  seems  to  have  been  more  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  Sabines  — the  Ver  Sacrum  or 
“ sacred  spring.”  jj’his  consisted  of  dedicating,  by  a 
solemn  vow,  usually  in  time  of  pressure  from  war  or 
famine,  all  the  produce  of  the  coming  year,  to  some 
deity:  Mamers  or  Mars  seems  to  have  been  the  one 
commonly  selected.  The  cattle  bom  in  that  year 
were  accordingly  sacrificed  to  the  divinity  chosen, 
while  the  children  were  allowed  to  grow  up  to  man’s 
estate,  and  were  then  sent  forth  in  a body  to  find 
for  themselves  new  places  of  abode  beyond  the  limits 
of  their  native  country.  (Strab.  v.  p.  250 ; Fest. 
s.  vv.  Mamertini,  p.  158,  Sacrani,  p.  321,  Ver 
Sacrum^  p.  379  ; Sisenna,  ap.  Non.  p.  522  ; Varr. 
R.  R.  iii.  16.  § 29 ; Liv.  xxii.  9, 10.)  Such  colonies 
were  related  by  tradition  to  have  given  origin  to 
the  nations  of  the  Picentes,  the  Samnites,  and  the 
Hirpini,  and  in  accordance  with  the  notion  of  their 
consecration  to  Mars  they  wei'e  reported  to  have 
been  guided  by  a woodpecker,  or  a wolf,  the  animals 
peculiarly  connected  with  that  deity.  (Strab.  v. 
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pp.  240,  250;  Fest.  pp.  106,  212.)  We  have  no 
statements  of  the  period  at  which  these  successive 
emigrations  towards  the  E.  and.  S.  took  place:  all 
that  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the  nations 
to  which  they  gave  rise  will  be  found  in  the  re- 
spective articles,  and  we  shall  here  content  ourselves 
with  tracing  that  of  the  Sabines  themselves,  or  the 
people  to  whom  that  appellation  continued  to  be 
confined  by  the  Romans. 

These,  when  they  first  emerged  from  their  upland 
valleys  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Eeate,  found  that 
city,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  territory,  in  the  pos- 
session of  a people  whom  Dionysius  calls  Aborigines, 
and  who,  finding  themselves  unable  to  withstand  tlie 
pressure  of  the  Sabines,  withdrew,  after  the  capture 
of  their  capital  city  of  Lista,  towards  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Tiber,  where  they  settled  themselves  in 
Latium,  and  finally  became  one  of  the  constituent 
elements  of  the  Latin  people.  (Cato,  ap.  Dionys. 
i.  14,  ii.  48,  49.)  [Aborigines;  Latium.]  Mean- 
while the  Sabines,  after  they  had  firmly  established 
themselves  in  the  possession  of  Reate  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, gradually  pressed  on  towards  the  S.  and 
W.,  and  occupied  the  whole  of  the  hilly  and  rugged 
country  which  extends  from  Reate  to  the  plain  of 
the  Tiber,  and  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ocriculum 
to  that  of  Tibur  (Tivoli.')  (Dionys.  ii.  49.)  The 
conquest  and  colonisation  of  this  extensive  tract 
was  probably  the  work  of  a long  time,  but  at  the 
first  dawn  of  history  we  find  the  Sabines  already 
established  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  down  to 
within  a few  miles  of  its  confluence  with  the  Anio; 
and  at  a period  little  subsequent  to  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  they  pushed  on  their  advanced  posts  still 
further,  and  established  themselves  on  the  Quirinal 
hill,  at  the  very  gates  of  the  rising  city.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Sabines  under  Titus  Tatius,  of  the  w'ars 
of  that  king  with  Romulus,  and  of  the  settlement 
of  the  Sabines  at  Rome  upon  equal  terms  with  the 
Latin  inhabitants,  so  that  the  two  became  gradually 
blended  into  one  people,  has  been  so  mixed  up  with 
fables  and  distorted  by  poetical  and  mythological 
legends,  that  we  may  well  despair  of  recovering  the 
truth,  or  extricating  the  real  history  from  the  maze 
of  various  and  discordant  traditions;  but  it  does  not 
the  less  represent  a real  series  of  events.  It  is  an 
unquestionable  historical  fact  that  a large  part  of 
the  population  of  the  city  was  of  Sabine  origin,  and 
the  settlement  of  that  people  on  the  Quirinal  is 
attested  by  numerous  local  traditions,  which  there  is 
certainly  no  reason  to  doubt.  (Schwegler,  Rom. 
Gesch.  vol.  i.  pp.  243,  478,  &c.) 

We  cannot  attempt  here  to  discuss  the  various 
theories  that  have  been  suggested  with  a view  to 
explain  the  real  nature  of  the  Sabine  invasion,  and 
the  origin  of  the  legends  connected  with  them.  One 
of  the  most  plausible  of  these  is  that  which  sup- 
poses Rome  to  have  been  really  conquered  by  the 
Sabines,  and  that  it  was  only  by  a subsequent 
straggle  that  the  Latin  settlers  on  the  Palatine 
attained  an  equality  of  rights.  (Ihne,  Researches 
into  the  History  of  the  Roman  Constitution,  p.  44, 
&c.;  Schwegler,  vol.  i.  pp.  491 — 493.)  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  this  view  has  much  to  recommend 
it,  and  explains  many  obscure  points  in  the  early 
history,  but  it  can  be  scarcely  regarded  as  based  on 
such  an  amount  of  evidence  as  would  entitle  it  to  be 
received  as  a historical  fact. 

The  Sabine  influence  struck  deep  into  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Roman  people;  but  its  effect  was  es- 
pecially prominent  in  its  bearing  on  their  sacred 
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li/es,  and  on  their  sacerdotal  as  well  as  religious  in- 
stitutions. This  is  in  entire  accordance  with  the 
character  given  of  the  Sabines  by  Varro  and  Pliny; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  the  traditions  of 
the  Romans  generally  ascribed  to  Numa,  the  Sabine 
king,  the  whole,  or  by  far  the  greater  part,  of  the 
religious  institutions  of  their  country,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  did  the  military  and  political  ones 
to  his  predecessor  Romulus.  Numa,  indeed,  be- 
came to  a great  extent  the  representative,  or  rather 
the  impersonation  of  the  Sabine  element  of  the 
Roman  people;  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  so 
generally  regarded  as  the  founder  of  all  religious 
rites  and  institutions,  that  it  became  customary  to 
ascribe  to  him  even  those  which  were  certainly  not 
of  Sabine  origin,  but  belonged  to  the  Latins  or  were 
derived  from  Alba.  (Ambrosch,  Studien,  pp.  141 
— 148;  Schwegler,  R.  G.  vol.  i.  pp.  543,  554.) 

Throughout  these  earliest  traditions  concerning 
the  relations  of  the  Sabines  with  Rome,  Cures  is 
the  city  that  appears  to  take  the  most  prominent 
part.  Tatius  himself  was  king  of  Cures  (Dionys. 
ii.  36);  and  it  was  thither  also  that  the  patricians 
sent,  after  the  interregnum,  to  seek  out  the  wise 
and  pacific  Numa.  (Liv.  i.  18;  Dionys.  ii.  58.)  A 
still  more  striking  proof  of  the  connection  of  the 
Roman  Sabines  with  Cures  was  found  in  the  name 
of  Quirites,  which  came  to  be  eventually  applied  to 
the  whole  Roman  people,  and  which  was  commonly 
considered  as  immediately  derived  from  that  of  Cures. 
(Liv.  i.  13;  Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  68;  Dionys.  ii.  46; 
Strab.  V.  p.  228.)  But  this  etymology  is,  to  say 
the  least,  extremely  doubtful ; it  is  far  more  probable 
that  the  name  of  Quirites  was  derived  from  “ quiris,” 
a spear,  and  meant  merely  “ spearmen  ” or  “ war- 
riors,” just  as  Quirinus  was  the  “ spear-god,”  or 
god  of  war,  closely  connected,  though  not  identical 
with,  Mamers  or  Mars.  It  is  certain  also  that  this 
superiority  of  Cures,  if  it  ever  really  existed,  ceased 
at  a very  early  period.  No  subsequent  allusion  to  it  is 
found  in  Roman  history,  and  the  city  itself  was  in  his- 
torical times  a very  inconsiderable  place.  [Cures.] 
The  close  union  thus  established  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Sabines  who  had  settled  themselves 
on  the  Quirinal  did  not  secure  the  rising  city  from 
hostilities  with  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Already  in 
the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  the  successor  of  Numa, 
we  find  that  monarch  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the 
Sabines,  whose  territory  he  invaded.  The  decisive 
battle  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at  a forest  called 
Silva  Malitiosa,  the  site  of  which  is  unknown,  (Liv. 
i.  30;  Dionys.  iii.  32,  33.)  During  the  reign  of 
Ancus  Marcius,  who  is  represented  as  himself  of 
Sabine  descent  (he  was  a grandson  of  Numa),  no 
hostilities  with  the  Sabines  occur  ; but  his  successor 
Tarquinius  Priscus  was  engaged  in  a war  with  that 
people  which  appears  to  have  been  of  a formidable 
description.  The  Sabines,  according  to  Livy,  began 
hostilities  by  crossing  the  Anio  ; and  after  their  final 
defeat  we  are  told  that  they  were  deprived  of  Col- 
latia  and  the  adjoining  territory.  (Liv.  i.  36 — 38  ; 
Dionys.  iii.  55 — 66.)  Cicero  also  speaks  of  Tarquin 
as  repulsing  the  Sabines  from  the  very  walls  of  the 
city.  (Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  20.)  There  seems  there- 
fore no  doubt  that  they  had  at  this  time  extended 
their  power  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  a considerable  part  of  the 
i territory  which  had  previously  belonged  to  the  Latins, 
i From  this  time  no  further  mention  of  them  occurs 
! in  the  history  of  Rome  till  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
1 kings ; hut  in  b.  c.  504,  after  the  repulse  of  Porsena, 
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a Sabine  war  again  broke  out,  and  from  this  time 
that  people  appears  almost  as  frequently  among  the 
enemies  of  Rome,  as  the  Veientes  or  the  Volscians. 
But  the  renewal  of  hostilities  was  marked  by  one  in- 
cident, which  exercised  a permanent  effect  on  Roman 
history.  The  whole  of  one  clan  of  the  Sabines, 
headed  by  a leader  named  Atta  Clausus,  dissenting 
from  the  policy  of  their  countrymen,  migrated  in  a 
body  to  Rome,  where  they  were  welcomed  as  citizens, 
and  gave  I’ise  to  the  powerful  family  and  tribe  of  the 
Claudii.  (Liv.  ii.  16  ; Dionys.  v.  40  ; Virg.  Aen. 
vii.  708;Tac.  xi.  24;  Appian,  Rom.  i.  Fr.  11.) 
It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  in  detail  the  ac- 
counts of  the  petty  wars  with  the  Sabines  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Republic,  which  present  few  features  of 
historical  interest.  They  are  of  much  the  same  ge- 
neral character  as  those  with  the  Veientes  and  the 
Volscians,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  seem  to  have 
been  a much  less  favourite  subject  for  popular  legend 
and  national  vanity,  and  therefore  afford  few  of  those 
striking  incidents  and  romantic  episodes  with  which 
the  others  have  been  adorned.  Livy  indeed  disposes 
of  them  for  the  most  part  in  a very  summary  manner; 
but  they  are  related  in  considerable  detail  by  Diony- 
sius. One  thing,  however,  is  evident,  that  neither 
the  power  nor  the  spirit  of  the  Sabines  had  been 
1 roken  ; as  they  are  represented  in  b.  c.  469,  a^ 
carrying  their  ravages  up  to  the  veiy  gates  of  Rome ; 
and  even  in  b.  c.  449,  when  the  decisive  victory  of 
M.  Horatius  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  the 
Sabine  camp,  we  are  told  that  it  was  found  full  of 
booty,  obtained  by  the  plunder  of  the  Roman  terri- 
tories. (Liv.  ii.  16,  18,  &c.,  iii.  26,  30,  38,  61 — 
63  ; Dionys.  v.  37 — 47,  vi.  31,  &c.)  On  this,  as 
on  several  other  occasions,  Eretum  appears  as  the 
frontier  town  of  the  Sabines,  where  they  established 
their  head-quarters,  and  from  whence  they  made  in- 
cursions into  the  Roman  territory. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us 
of  this  victory  of  M.  Horatius  over  the  Sabines  to 
distinguish  it  from  numerous  other  instances  of  simi- 
lar successes,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  really  ot 
importance  ; at  least  it  was  followed  by  the  remark- 
able result  that  the  wars  with  the  Sabines,  which 
for  more  than  fifty  years  had  been  of  such  perpetual 
recurrence,  ceased  altogether  from  this  time,  and  for 
more  than  a century  and  a half  the  name  of  the 
Sabines  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  history.  The  cir- 
cumstance is  the  more  remarkable,  because  during 
a great  part  of  this  interval  the  Romans  were  en- 
gaged in  a fierce  contest  with  the  Samnites,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Sabines,  but  who  do  not  appear  to 
have  maintained  any  kind  of  political  relation  with 
their  progenitors.  Of  the  terms  of  the  peace  which 
subsisted  between  the  Sabines  and  Romans  during 
this  period  we  have  no  account.  Niebuhr’s  conjec- 
ture that  they  enjoyed  the  rights  of  isopolity  with 
the  Romans  (vol.  ii.  p.  447)  is  certainly  without 
foundation ; and  they  appear  to  have  maintained  a 
position  of  simple  neutrality.  We  are  equally  at  a 
loss  to  understand  what  should  have  induced  them 
at  length  suddenly  to  depart  from  this  policy,  but 
in  the  year  b.  c.  290  we  find  the  Sabines  once  more 
in  arms  against  Rome.  They  were,  however,  easily 
vanquished.  The  consul  M’.  Curius  Dentatus,  who 
had  already  put  an  end  to  the  Third  Samnite  War, 
next  turned  his  arms  against  the  Sabines,  and  re- 
duced them  to  submission  in  the  course  of  a single 
campaign.  (Liv.  Epit.  xi.;  Viet.  Vir.  III.  33  ; 
Oros.  iii.  22;  Flor.  i.  15.)  They  were  severely 
punished  for  their  defection;  great  numbers  of  pri- 
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soners  were  sold  as  slaves;  the  remaining  citizens 
were  admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise,  but  without 
the  right  of  suffrage,  and  their  principal  towns  were 
reduced  to  the  subordinate  condition  of  Praefecturae. 
(Veil.  Pat.  i.  14 ; Festus,  s.  v.  Praefecturae;  Serv.  ad 
Aen.  vii.  709,  whose  statement  can  only  refer  to 
this  period,  though  erroneously  transferred  by  him 
•to  a much  earlier  one.)  The  right  of  suffrage  was, 
however,  granted  to  them  about  20  years  later 
(b.  c.  268);  and  from ‘this  time  the  Sabines  en- 
.joyed  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  and  were 
included  in  the  Sergian  tribe.  (Veil.  Pat.  1.  c. ; Cic. 
pro  Balb.  13,  in  Vatin.  15.)  This  circumstance 
at  once  separated  them  from  the  cause  of  the  other 
nations  of  Italy,  including  their  own  kinsmen  the 
Samnites,  Picentes,  and  Peligni,  during  the  great 
contest  of  the  Social  War.  On  that  occasion  the 
Sabines,  as  well  as  the  Latins  and  Campanians,  were 
arrayed  on  behalf  of  Rome. 

The  last  occasion  on  which  the  name  of  the 
Sabines  as  a people  is  found  in  history  is  during 
the  Second  Punic  War,  when  they  came  forward 
in  a body  to  furnish  volunteers  to  the  army  of 
Scipio.  (Liv.  xxviii.  45.)  After  their  incorpora- 
tion with  the  Roman  state,  we  scarcely  meet  with 
any  separate  notice  of  them,  though  they  continued 
to  be  regarded  as  among  the  bravest  and  hardiest  of 
the  subjects  of  Rome.  Hence  Cicero  calls  them 
“ florem  Italiae  ac  robur  rei  publicae.”  (Pro  Ligar. 
.11.) 

Under  the  Empire  their  name  did  not  even  con- 
tinue to  be  used  as  a territorial  designation.  Their 
territory  was  included  in  the  Fourth  Region  by 
Augustus.  (Plin.  hi.  12.  s.  17.)  It  was  sub- 
sequently reckoned  a part  of  the  province  of  Valeria, 
and  is  included  with  the  rest  of  that  province  under 
the  appellation  of  Picenum  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum. 
(Lib.  Col.  pp.  253,  257,  &c. ; P.  Diac.  Hist.  Lang. 
ii.  20;  Mommsen,  ad  Lib.  Col.  p.  212.)  But 
though  the  name  of  the  Sabines  thus  disappeared 
from  official  usage,  it  still  continued  in  cuiTent 
popular  use.  Indeed  it  was  not  likely  that  a people 
so  attached  to  ancient  usages,  and  so  primitive  in 
their  habits,  would  readily  lose  or  abandon  their 
old  appellation.  Hence  it  is  almost  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  the  ancient  name  of  a district  or 
region  of  Italy  has  been  transmitted  without  alter- 
ation to  the  present  day : the  province  of  La 
Sabina  still  forms  one  of  the  twelve  into  which  the 
States  of  the  Church  are  divided,  and  is  comprised 
■within  very  nearly  the  same  limits  as  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Strabo.  (Rampoldi,  Diz.  Corog.  ditalia, 
s.  V.) 

The  country  of  the  Sabines  was,  as  already  men- 
tioned, for  the  most  part  of  a rugged  and  mountain- 
ous character;  even  at  the  present  day  it  is  cal- 
culated that  above  two-thirds  of  it  are  incapable  of 
any  kind  of  cultivation.  But  the  valleys  are  fertile, 
and  even  luxuriant ; and  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and 
lower  slopes  of  the  mountains,  are  well  adapted  for 
the  growth  both  of  vines  and  olives.  The  northern- 
most tract  of  their  territory,  including  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  Nar  and  Velinus,  especially  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nursia,  was  indeed  a cold  and 
bleak  highland  country,  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  some 
of  the  highest  ranges  of  the  Apennines ; and  the 
whole  broad  tract  which  extends  from  the  group  of 
the  Monte  Velino,  SE.  of  Reate,  to  the  front  of 
the  mountain  ranges  that  border  the  Campagna  of 
Rome,  is  little  more  than  a mass  of  broken  and 
rugged  mountains,  of  inferior  elevation  to  the  more 
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central  ranges  of  the  Apennines,  but  still  far  from 
inconsiderable.  The  Monte  Gennaro  (the  Mons 
Lucretilis  of  Horace),  which  rises  directly  from  the 
plain  of  the  Campagna,  attains  to  an  elevation  of 
4285  English  feet  above  the  sea.  But  the  isolated 
mountain  called  Monte  Terminillo  near  Leonessa, 
NE.  of  Rieti,  which  forms  a conspicuous  object  in 
the  view  from  Rome,  rises  to  a height  of  above 
7000  feet,  while  the  Monte  Velino,  SE.  Rieti,  on 
the  confines  of  the  Sabines  and  the  Vestini,  is  not 
less  than  8180  feet  in  height.  The  whole  of  the 
ridge,  also,  which  separates  the  Sabines  from 
Picenum  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  of  the  Apen- 
nines. The  Monti  della  Sibilla,  in  which  the  Nar 
takes  its  rise,  attain  the  height  of  7200  feet,  while 
the  Monte  Vettore  and  Pizzo  di  Sevo,  which  form 
the  continuation  of  the  same  chain  towards  the 
Gran  Sasso,  rise  to  a still  greater  elevation.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  lofty  and  rugged  groups 
of  mountains  are  those  designated  by  the  ancients  as 
the  Mons  Fiscellus,  Tetrica  (“  Tetricae  hor- 
rentes  rupes,”  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  713),  and  Severus; 
but  we  are  unable  to  identify  with  any  certainty  the 
particular  mountains  to  which  these  names  were 
applied.  The  more  westerly  part  of  the  Sabine 
territory  slopes  gradually  from  the  lofty  ranges  of 
these  central  Apennines  towards  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber,  and  though  always  hilly  is  still  a fertile  and 
productive  country,  similar  to  the  part  of  Umbria, 
which  it  adjoins.  The  lower  valley  of  the  Velinus 
about  Reate  was  also  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and 
even  at  the  present  day  is  deservedly  reckoned  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  districts  in  Italy. 

The  physical  character  of  the  land  of  the  Sabines 
evidently  exercised  a strong  influence  upon  the  cha- 
racter and  manners  of  the  people.  Highlanders  and 
mountaineers  are  generally  brave,  hardy,  and  frugal ; 
and  the  Sabines  seem  to  have  possessed  all  these 
qualities  in  so  high  a degree  that  they  became,  as  it 
were,  the  types  of  them  among  the  Romans.  Cicero 
calls  them  “ severissimi  homines  Sabini,”  and  Livy 
speaks  of  the  “ disciplina  tetrica  ac  tristis  veterum 
Sabinorum.”  (Cic.  in  Vatin.  15,  pro  Ligar.  11; 
Liv.  i.  18.)  Cato  also  described  the  severe  and 
frugal  mode  of  life  of  the  early  Romans  as  inherited 
from  the  Sabines  (ap.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  viii.  638). 
Their  frugal  manners  and  moral  purity  continued 
indeed,  even  under  the  Roman  government,  to  be  an 
object  of  admiration,  and  are  often  introduced  by  the 
poets  of  the  Empire  as  a contrast  to  the  luxury  and 
dissoluteness  of  the  capital.  (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  6.  38 
— 44,  Epod.  2.  41,  Epist.  ii.  1.  25;  Propert. 
iii.  24.  47;  Juv.  iii.  169.)  With  these  qualities 
were  combined,  as  is  not  unfrequently  found  among 
secluded  mountaineers,  an  earnest  piety  and  strong 
religious  feeling,  together  with  a strenuous  attach- 
ment to  the  religious  usages  and  forms  of  worship 
which  had  been  transmitted  to  them  by  their  an- 
cestors. The  religion  of  the  Sabines  does  not  appear 
to  have  differed  essentially  from  that  of  the  other 
neighbouring  nations  of  Italy;  but  they  had  several 
peculiar  divinities,  or  at  least  divinities  unknown  to 
the  Latins  or  Etruscans,  though  some  of  them  seem 
to  have  been  common  to  the  Umbrians  also.  At  the 
head  of  these  stood  Sancus,  called  also  Semo  Sancus, 
who  was  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  nation,  and  the 
reputed  father  of  their  mythical  progenitor,  or 
eponymous  hero  Sabus.  He  was  considered  as  the 
peculiar  guardian  of  oaths,  and  was  thence  generally 
identified  by  the  Romans  with  Dius  Fidius ; while 
others,  for  less  obvious  reasons,  identified  him  with 
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Hei'cules.  (Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  215  ; Sil.  Ital.  viii.  420; 
Lactant.  i.  15;  Augustin,  Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  19;  Am- 
brosch.  Stvdien.  p.  170,  &c.)  Among  the  other 
deities  whose  worship  is  expressly  said  to  have  been 
introduced  at  Rome  by  the  Sabines,  we  find  Sol, 
Feronia,  Minei-va  and  Mars,  or  Mamers,  as  he  was 
called  by  the  Sabines  and  their  descendants.  (Varr. 
L.  L.  V.  74.)  Minei-va  was,  however,  certainly  an 
Etrascan  divinity  also;  and  in  like  manner  Vejovis, 
Ops,  Diana,  and  several  other  deities,  which  are  said 
to  be  of  Sabine  extraction,  were  clearly  common  to 
the  Latins  also,  and  probably  formed  part  of  the 
mythology  of  all  the  Italian  nations.  (Varro,  1.  c. ; 
Augustin,  C.  D.  iv.  23  ; Schwegler,  Rom.  Gesch.  i. 
p.  250  ; Ambrosch. /.  c.  pp.  141 — 176.)  On  the 

other  hand  Quirinus  was  certainly  a Sabine  deity, 
notwithstanding  his  subsequent  identification  with 
the  deified  Romulus.  His  temple,  as  well  as  that  of 
Sancus,  stood  on  the  Quirinal  hill,  to  which  indeed 
it  probably  gave  name.  (Varr.  A.  A.  v.  51;  Am- 
brosch,  pp.  149,  169.) 

Connected  with  the  religious  rites  of  the  Sabines 
may  be  mentioned  their  superstitious  attachment  to 
magical  incantations,  which  they  continued  to  practise 
down  to  a late  period,  as  well  as  their  descendants 
the  Marsi  and  other  Sabellian  tribes.  (Hor.  Epod. 
17.  28,  Sat.  i.  9.  29.)  They  were  noted  also  for 
their  skill,  or  pretended  skill,  in  divination  by  dreams. 
(Fest.  p.  335.)  The  rites  of  augury,  and  especially 
of  auspices,  or  omens  from  the  flight  of  birds,  were 
also  considered  to  be  essentially  of  Sabine  origin, 
though  certainly  common  in  more  or  less  degree  to 
the  other  nations  of  Central  Italy.  Attus  Navius, 
the  celebrated  augur  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin  the 
Elder,  who  was  regarded  by  many  as  the  founder  of 
the  whole  science  of  auguiy  (Cic.  (h  Div.  ii.  38), 
was  a Sabine,  and  the  institution  of  the  “ auspicia 
majora”  was  also  referred  to  Numa.  (Cic.  dt 
Rep.  ii.  14.) 

The  Sabine  language,  as  already  observed,  is 
known  to  us  only  from  a few  words  preserved  by 
ancient  writers,  Varro,  Festus,  &c.  Some  of  these, 
as  “ multa,”  “ albus,”  “ imperator,”  &c.,  are  well 
known  to  us  as  Latin  words,  though  said  to  have 
originally  passed  into  that  language  from  the  Sabines. 
Others,  such  as  “hirpus”  or  “irpus”  for  a wolf, 
“ curis”  or  “ quiris”  (a  spear),  “nar”  (sulphur), 
“ teba”  (a  hill),  &c.,  were  altogether  strange  to 
the  Latin,  though  still  in  use  among  the  Sabines. 
A more  general  peculiarity  of  the  Sabine  dialect, 
and  which  in  itself  proves  it  to  have  be^n  a cognate 
language  with  the  Latin,  is  that  it  inserted  the 
digamma  or  F at  the  commencement  of  many  words 
instead  of  the  rough  aspirate  ; thus  they  said 
“ fircus,”  ‘ fedus,”  “ fostis,”  “ fostia,”  &c.,  for  the 
Latin  “ hircus,”  “ hedus,”  “ hostis,”  “ hostia,”  &c. 
(Varro,  L.  L.  v.  97 ; Fest.  pp.  84, 102 ; Klenze,  Phi- 
lolog.  Ahhandl.  pp.  70 — 76;  Mommsen,  U.  I.  Dia- 
lekte,  pp.  335 — 359.)  The  two  last  authors  have 
well  brought  together  the  little  that  we  really  know 
of  the  Sabine  language.  It  is  not  quite  clear  from 
the  expressions  of  Varro  how  far  the  Sabine  lan- 
guage could  be  considered  as  still  existing  in  his 
time;  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  could  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  a living  language,  though  the 
peculiar  expressions  and  forms  referred  to  were  still 
in  use  as  provincialisms.  (Klenze,  1.  c.) 

The  Sabines,  we  are  told,  dwelt  principally  in 
villages,  and  even  their  towns  in  the  earliest  times 
were  unwalled.  (Strab.  v.  p.  228  ; Dionys.  ii.  49.) 
This  is  one  of  the  points  in  w'hich  they  were  thought 
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to  resemble  the  Lacedaemonians  (Pint.  .Ro/n.  16); 
though  it  probably  arose  merely  from  their  sim- 
plicity of  mannei-s,  and  their  retaining  unchanged 
the  habits  of  primitive  mountaineers.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  statement  we  find  very  few  towns 
mentioned  in  their  territory  ; and  even  of  these 
Reate  appears  to  have  been  the  only  one  that  was 
ever  a place  of  much  importance.  Intekocrea, 
about  14  miles  higher  up  the  valley  of  the  Velinus 
(the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  Antrodoco), 
seems  never  to  have  been  a municipal  town ; and  it 
is  probable  that  the  whole  upper  valley  of  the 
Velinus  was,  municipally  speaking,  included  in  the 
territory  of  Reate,  as  we  know  was  the  case  with 
the  lower  valley  also,  down  to  the  falls  of  the  river, 
which  formed  the  limit  of  the  territory  of  the  Sa- 
bines on  this  side ; Interamna,  as  well  as  Narnia  and 
Ocriculum,  being  included  in  Umbria.  Falacri- 
NUM,  the  birthplace  of  Vespasian,  situated  near  the 
sources  of  the  Velinus,  was  certainly  a mere  village; 
as  was  also  Foruli  (Civita  Tommasa),  situated  in 
the  cross  valley  which  led  from  Interocrea  to  Ami- 
ternum  and  formed  the  line  of  communication 
between  the  valley  of  the  Velinus  and  that  of  the 
Aternus.  Amiternum  itself,  though  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Aternus,  so  that  it  would  seem  to 
have  more  naturally  belonged  to  the  Vestini,  was 
certainly  a Sabine  city  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Strab. 
V.  p.  228),  and  was  probably,  next  to  Reate,  the 
most  considerable  that  they  possessed.  Nursia,  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Nar,  was  the  chief  town  of, 
the  surrounding  district,  but  was  never  a place  of 
much  importance.  The  lower  country  of  the  Sabines, 
between  Reate  and  Rome,  seems  to  have  contained 
several  small  towns,  which  were  of  municipal  rank, 
though  said  by  Strabo  to  be  little  more  than  villages. 
Among  these  were  Forum  Novum,  the  site  of 
which  may  be  fixed  at  Vescovio,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Imele,  and  Forum  Decii,  the  situation  of  which 
is  wholly  unknown.  Both  these  were,  as  the  names 
show,  Roman  towns,  and  not  ancient  Sabine  cities  ; 
the  former  appears  to  have  replaced  the  Sabine 
Casperia,  which  was  probably  situated  at  Aspra, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood.  On  the  other  hand 
Cures,  the  supposed  metropolis  of  the  Sabines  that 
had  settled  at  Rome,  still  retained  its  municipal 
rank,  though  not  a place  of  much  importance.  The 
same  was  the  case  with  Eretum,  which  was,  as 
already  observed,  the  last  of  the  strictly  Sabine  towns 
in  proceeding  towards  Rome  ; though  Pliny  includes 
Nomentum  and  Fidenae  also  among  the  Sabines. 
Besides  these  there  were  two  towns  of  the  name  of 
Trebula,  both  of  which  must  probably  be  placed  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  land  of  the  Sabines.  Of 
these  Trebula  Mutusoa  (the  ]\Iutuscae  of  Virgil, 
Aen.  vii.  711)  is  represented  by  Monte  Leone, 
about  15  miles  S.  of  Rieti,  and  on  the  right  of  the 
Salarian  Way ; while  Trebula  Suffenas  may 
perhaps  be  placed  at  S.  Antimo  near  Stroncone,  in 
the  hills  W.  of  Rieti.  Lastly,  Varia,  in  the  valley, 
of  the  Anio,  4 miles  above  Tibur,  still  called 
Vicovaro,  would  appear  to  have  been  certainly  a 
Sabine  town ; the  whole  valley  of  the  Digentia 
\Licenza),  with  its  villages  of  Mandela,  Digentia, 
and  Fanum  Vacunae  (the  well-known  neighbour- 
hood of  Horace’s  Sabine  farm),  being  included  among 
its  dependencies.  [Digentla.] 

The  territoiy  of  the  Sabines  was  traversed 
throughout  its  whole  extent  by  the  Salarian  Way, 
which  was  from  an  early  period  one  of  the  great 
highroads  of  Italy.  This  proceeded  from  Roma 
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direct  to  Keate,  and  thence  ascended  the  valley  of 
the  Velinus  by  Interocrea  and  Falacrinum,  from 
whence  it  crossed  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines  into 
the  valley  of  the  Truentus  in  Picenum,  and  thus 
descended  to  Asculum  and  the  Adriatic.  The 
stations  between  Rome  and  Reate  were  Eretum, 
which  may  be  fixed  at  Grotta  Marozza,  and  Vicus 
Novas,  the  site  of  which  is  marked  by  the  Osteria 
Nuova,  or  Osteria  dei  Massacci,  32  miles  from 
Rome.  (Westphal,  Rom.  Kamp.  p.  128.)  [Via 
Salaria.] 

Notwithstanding  its  mountainous  character  the 
Sabine  territory  was  far  from  being  poor.  Its  pro- 
ductions consisted  chiefly  of  oil  and  wine,  which, 
though  not  of  first-rate  quality,  were  abundant,  and 
supplied  a great  part  of  the  quantity  used  by  the 
lower  classes  at  Rome.  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  9.  7,  20.  1 ; 
Juv.  iii.  8.5.)  The  Sabine  hills  produced  also  in 
abundance  the  plant  which  was  thence  known  as 
Sabina  herba  (still  called  Savin'),  which  was  used 
by  the  natives  for  incense,  before  the  more  costly 
fi-ankincense  was  introduced  from  the  East.  (Plin. 
xvi.  20.  s.  33,  xxiv.  11.  s.  61 ; Virg.  Cul.  402 ; Ovid, 
Fast.  i.  342.)  The  neighbourhood  of  Reate  was 
also  famous  for  its  breed  of  mules  and  horses;  and 
the  mountains  afibrded  excellent  pasturage  for 
sheep.  The  wilder  and  more  inaccessible  summits 
of  the  Apennines  were  said  still  to  be  frequented  by 
wild  goats,  an  animal  long  since  extinct  throughout 
the  continent  of  Italy.  (Yarr.  R.  R.  ii.  1.  § 5, 
3.  § 3.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SABIS  (^d§is),  a small  river  of  Carmania,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Mela  in  connection  with  two  other 
small  streams,  the  Andanis  and  Coros  (iii.  8). 
It  is  also  noticed  by  Pliny,  who  places  it  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Harmuza  (^Ormuz,  vi.  23.  s.  27). 
Ptolemy  speaks  of  a town  in  Carmania  of  the  same 
name  with  this  river  (vi.  8.  § 14).  [V.] 

SABIS  (^Sambre),  a river  of  Belgica,  which  joins 
the  Mosa  (i/aas)  at  Charleroi.  Caesar  (b.  c.  57) 
marched  against  the  Nervii  and  their  confederates 
from  the  south,  and  he  found  the  enemy  posted  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Sabis  (^B.  G.  ii.  16).  In  this 
battle  the  Belgae  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter. 
[Nervii.]  [G.  L.] 

SABLONES,  in  Gallia  Belgica,  is  placed  by  the 
Antonine  Itin.  on  a road  from  Colonia  Trajana 
(^Kelln)  to  Juliacum  (Juliers)  and  Colonia  Agrippi- 
nensis  (^Cologne).  Sablones  is  supposed  to  be  a 
place  named  Int-Sandt  near  Stralen,  a town  on 
the  river  Niers,  a branch  of  the  Maas.  But  see 
Mediolanum  in  Gallia,  No.  3.  [G.  L.] 

SABOCI  (2o§w/fot  al.  'ZaS6Koi,  Ptol.  iii.  5. 
§ 20),  a people  of  European  Sarmatia,  who  from  the 
termination  “boki,”  “bank,”  so  often  occurring  in 
Russian  and  Polish  local  names,  must  be  looked  for 
in  the  basin  of  the  river  San,  one  of  the  largest 
affluents  of  the  Vistula,  and  which  drains  a greater 
part  of  Galizia.  (Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i. 
p.  206.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SABORA,  a place  in  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the 
mountains  above  Malaga,  near  Cannete;  known 
only  from  inscriptions.  (Carter,  Travels,  p.  252  ; 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  I p.  360.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SABRACAE,  a people  who  dwelt,  according  to 
Curtius,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Pungdb,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Insula  Pattalene  (ix.  8.  § 4). 
They  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Praesti 
as  forming  part  of  the  realm  of  Musicanus.  (Ar- 
rian, Anah.  vi.  15;  Diod.  xvii.  102.)  [V.] 

SABRATA  (^akpdra,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 41 ; Plin.  v.  4. 
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s.  5;  Solin.  S7 ; Itin.  Anton.',  Peut.  Tab.;^a§apa6df 
Procop.  de  Aed.  vi.  4 ; ^6pdda,  Stadiasm.  §§  99, 
100),  a Phoenician  town  (Sil.  Ital.  iii.  256)  on  the 
coast  of  N.  Africa  between  the  Syrtes.  The  name, 
which  is  Phoenician  and  occurs  on  coins  (Movers, 
Die  Phoniz.  vol.  ii.  p.  491),  received  the  Graecised 
form  Abrotonum;  for  although  Pliny  (?.  c.)  dis- 
tinguishes the  two  towns  they  are  undoubtedly  the 
same  places.  It  became  afterwards  a Roman  co- 
lonia, and  was  the  birthplace  of  Flavia  Domitilla, 
the  first  wife  of  Vespasian,  and  mother  of  Titus  and 
Domitian.  (Sueton.  Vespas.  3).  Justinian  fortified 
it  (Procop.  1.  c.),  and  it  remained  during  the  middle 
ages  one  of  the  most  frequented  markets  upon  this 
coast,  to  which  the  natives  of  central  Africa  brought 
their  grain  (comp.  Ibn  Abd-el-Hakem,  Journal 
Asiatique,  1844,  vol.  ii.  p.  358).  Barth  {Wander- 
ungen,  p.  277)  has  given  an  account  of  the  extensive 
ruins  of  Sabrata,  which  he  found  to  the  W.  of 
Tripoli,  at  Tripoli  Vecchio,  or  Sodra-esch-Schurkia, 
lat.  32°  49',  long.  12°  26'.  (Smyth,  Mediterranean, 
p.  456.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SABRINA  (called  by  Ptolemy  'S.aSpidva,  ii.  3. 

§ 3 ; probably  also  the  Sarva  of  the  Geog.  Rav.  v.  3 1 ), 
a river  on  the  W.  coast  of  Britannia  Romana,  which 
falls  into  the  sea  near  Venta  Silurum,  now  the 
Severn.  Its  mouth  formed  an  estuary  of  the  same 
name.  (Comp.  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  31.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SABUS,  a fortified  place  in  Armenia  Minor,  at 
the  foot  of  Antitaurus.  {It.  Ant.  p.  209 ; Not. 
Imp.  c.  27.)  In  the  Renting.  Table  it  is  called 
Saba.  [L.  S.] 

SACAE.  [Scythia.] 

SACALA  (ra  2a/caAa),  a desert  spot  on  the  sea- 
shore of  Gedrosia  which  was  visited  by  the  fleet  of 
Nearchus  (Arrian,  Ind.  c.  22).  It  is  not  satisfac- 
torily identified  with  any  modem  place.  (Vincent, 
Voyage  of  Nearchus,  i.  p.  202.)  [V.] 

SACANI.  [Sarmatia.] 

SACAPENE.  [Sacasene.] 

SACARAULI  {^aKapavXoi,  Strab.  xi.  p.  511),  a 
nomad  people  of  Central  Asia,  belonging  to  the 
oldest  stock  of  the  Turks  of  the  Altai.  In  Ptolemy 
(vi.  1 4.  § 4)  this  people  appear  under  the  name  of 
Sagaraucae  {^ayapavKai)  (comp.  Ritter,  Erdkunde, . ^ 
vol.  vii.  p.  696).  [E.  B.  J.] 

SACASSE'NE  (^aKaaapvi),  Strab.  ii.  p.  73,  xi. 
pp.  509,  511,  529:  Eth.  Sacassani,  Plin.  vi.  11),  a 
province  of  Armenia,  on  the  borders  of  Gogarene, 
which  it  separated  from  the  valley  of  the  Araxes, 
and  which  extended  to  the  river  Cyras.  St.  Martin 
{Mem.  sur  VArmenie,  vol.  i.  pp.  143,  209,  210) 
identifies  it  with  the  Armenian  province  of  Siounik'h, 
which  was  governed  up  to  the  12  th  century  by  a 
race  of  princes  who  traced  their  descent  to  Haig,  first 
king  of  Armenia,  and  who  in  the  9th  century  had 
political  relations  with  the  Byzantine  court.  (Const. 
Porph.  de  Caeren.  Aul.  Byz.  vol.  i.  p.  397.)  The 
Sacapene  of  Ptolemy  (v.  13.  § 9)  appears  to  be 
the  same  as  this  province.  [E.  B.  J.] 

SACASTE'NE  {^aKaarrjU'f}),  a district  of  the 
interior  of  Drangiana,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Sacae  or  Scythians,  who  appear  to  have  descended 
through  the  Punjab,  and  to  have  settled  there. 
(Isidor.  Mans.  Parth.  c.  18.)  According  to  Isido- 
rus,  it  bore  also  the  name  of  Paraetacene.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  modern  name  of  this  country, 
Segestan  ox  Seistan,  is  derived  from  Sacastene  (Wahl, 
Vorder  u.  MitteUAsien,  i.  p.  569;  comp.  Ritter, 
viii.  p.  120).  Four  towns,  Baida,  Min,  Palacenti, 
and  Sigal,  are  mentioned  in  it : of  these,  Min  may 
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b™.  compared  vvitli  Min-nagara,  a town  on  the  Indus 
belonging  to  the  same  people.  (Anian,  Peripl.  Mar. 
Ery^.  § 38.)  [Minnagara.]  [V.] 

SACCASE'NA,  a place  in  Cappadocia,  probably 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Urguh  or  Urhup. 
{It.  Ant.  p.  296.)  [L.  S.] 

SACCO'PODES  (SoK/fOTToSes),  according  to 
Strabo,  a name  given  to  the  people  of  Adiabene  in 
Assyria  (xvi.  p.  745).  There  has  been  a great 
dispute  among  learned  men  as  to  this  name,  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  a genuine  one.  Bochart  has 
suggested  Saucropodes  (SavKpdiroSes).  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  would  seem  that  the  emendation 
of  Tzschukke  is  the  best,  who  reads  2av\6Trodes. 
(Groskurd,  ad  Strdb.  vol.  iii.  p.  225.)  [V.] 

SACER  MONS  (jh  'lephv  epos')  was  the  name 
given  to  a hill  about  3 miles  from  Rome,  across  the 
Anio  and  on  the  right  of  the  Via  Nomentana.  It  is 
mentioned  only  on  occasion  of  the  two  secessions  of 
the  plebeians  from  Rome  : the  first  of  which,  in  b.  c. 
494,  was  terminated  by  the  dexterity  of  Menenius 
Agrippa,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  election  of  the 
first  tribunes  of  the  people.  (Liv.  ii.  32 ; Dionys.  vi. 
45;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  1.)  In  memory  of  this  treaty 
and  the  “ Lex  Sacrata  ” which  was  passed  there  to 
confirm  it,  an  altar  was  erected  on  the  spot,  which 
thenceforth  always  bore  the  name  of  “ the  Sacred 
Mount.”  (Dionys.  vi.  90;  Appian,  ?.  e.).  The  se- 
cond occasion  was  during  the  Decemvirate ; when 
the  plebeians,  who  had  at  first  seceded  only  to  the 
Aventiue,  on  finding  that  this  produced  no  effect, 
withdrew  to  the  Sacred  Mount  (Liv.  iii.  52).  Cicero, 
on  the  contrary,  represents  the  secession  on  this 
occasion  as  taking  place  first  to  the  Sacred  Mount, 
and  then  to  the  Aventine  (Cic.  cfe  R.  P.  ii.  37). 
Hardly  any  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  not 
marked  by  any  existing  ruins,  is  so  clearly  identified 
by  the  descriptions  of  ancient  writers  as  the  Sacer 
Mons.  Both  Livy  and  Cicero  concur  in  placing  it 
3 miles  from  Rome,  across  the  Anio  ; and  the  former 
expressly  tells  us  that  the  plebeians,  on  the  second 
occasion,  proceeded  thither  by  the  Via  Nomentana, 
which  was  then  called  Ficulensis  (Liv.  ii.  32,  iii.  52 ; 
Cic.  Brut.  14,  pro  Cornel.,  ap.  Ascon.  p.  76).  Now 
the  third  mile  along  the  Via  Nomentana  brings  us  to 
a point  just  across  the  Anio ; and  on  the  right  of  the 
road  at  this  point  is  a hill  overlooking  the  river,  in 
some  degree  isolated  from  the  plateau  beyond,  with 
which  it  is,  however,  closely  connected,  while  its  front 
towards  the  valley  of  the  Anio  is  steep  and  almost 
precipitous. 

On  its  E.  side  flows  a small  stream,  descending 
from  the  Casale  del  Pazzi  (apparently  the  one  known 
in  ancient  times  as  the  Rivus  Ulmanus);  so  that  the 
position  is  one  of  considerable  strength,  especially 
on  the  side  towards  Rome.  The  site  is  now 
uninhabited,  and  designated  by  no  peculiar  appel- 
lation. (Nibby,  Dintorni  di  Roma,  vol.  iii.  pp.  54, 
55.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SACHALTTAE  {'ZaxoJCrai),  a people  upon  the 
S.  coast  of  Arabia  Felix  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  §§  11,  24,  25), 
and  upon  the  bay  called  after  them  Sachalites 
Sinus  (Saxa^f^ijs  k6\ttos).  Respecting  the  position 
of  this  bay  there  was  a difference  of  opinion  among 
the  ancient  geographers,  Marinus  placing  it  towards 
the  west,  and  Ptolemy  towards  the  east,  of  the  pro- 
montory Syagrus  (Aas  Fartak).  (Ptol.  i.  17.  § 2, 
comp.  vi.  7.  §§  11,  46.)  Marcianus  (p.  23)  agrees 
with  Ptolemy;  and  says  that  the  bay  extended  from 
this  promontory  to  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  gulf 
(comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  2axa^‘T77s  KdhnosX  Arrian 
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{Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr.  p.  17.  § 29)  on  the  other 
hand  agrees  with  Marcian,  and  places  the  bay  be- 
tween Cane  and  the  promontory  Syagrus.  (!See  C. 
Muller,  ad  Arrian,  1.  c.) 

SACILI  or  SACILI  MARTIALIUM  (PUn.  iii.  1. 
s.  3;  called  by  Ptolemy  'ZauiXis,  ii.  4.  § 11),  a town 
of  the  Turduli  in  Hispania  Baetica,  at  a place  near 
Perahad,  now  called  Alcorrucen.  (Morales,  .4 
p.  96  : Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  p.  147.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SA'CORA  (SetKopa),  a town  in  the  interior  of 
Paphlagonia,  is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  4. 
§ 5).  _ ^ [L.  S.] 

SACORSA  (5ctjf Optra),  a town  in  the  interior  of 
Paphlagonia,  is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  4. 
§ 6).  [L.  S.] 

SACRA'NI,  was  the  name  given  by  a tradition, 
probably  of  very  ancient  date,  to  a conquering  people 
or  tribe  which  invaded  Latium  at  a period  long 
before  the  historical  age.  Festus  represents  them 
as  proceeding  from  Reate,  and  expelling  the  Siculi 
from  the  Septimontium,  where  Rome  afterwards  stood. 
He  tells  us  that  their  name  was  derived  from  their 
being  the  offspring  of  a “ ver  sacrum.”  (Fest.  s.  v. 
Sacrani,  p.  321.)  It  hence  appears  probable  that 
the  Sacrani  of  Festus  were  either  the  same  with  the 
people  called  Aborigines  by  Dionysius  (i.  16) 
[Aborigines],  or  were  at  least  one  clan  or  tribe 
of  that  people.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
name  was  ever  really  used  as  a national  appellation. 
Virgil  indeed  alludes  to  the  Sacrani  as  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Latium  in  the  days  of  Aeneas  {Sa- 
cranae  acies,  Aen.  vii.  796),  but  apparently  as  a 
small  and  obscure  tribe.  Servius  in  his  commen- 
tary on  the  passage  gives  different  explanations 
of  the  name,  all  varying  from  one  another,  and 
from  that  given  by  Festus,  which  is  the  most 
distinct  statement  we  have  upon  the  subject.  In 
another  passage  {ad  Aen.  xi.  317)  Servius  distin- 
guishes the  Sacrani  from  the  Aborigines,  but  little 
value  can  be  attached  to  his  statements  on  such 
subjects.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SACRARIA.  [Clitumnus.] 

SACRIPORTUS  (6  ’Uphs  Kip^v,  Appian,  B,  C.  i. 
87),  a place  in  Latium,  between  Signia  and  Praeneste, 
celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  decisive  battle  between 
Sulla  and  the  younger  Marius,  in  which  the  latter 
was  totally  defeated,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge 
within  the  walls  of  Praeneste,  b.  c.  82.  (Liv.  Epit. 
Ixxxvii.;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  87;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  26,  28; 
Flor.  iii.  21.  § 23;  Viet.  Vir.Ill.  68,75;  Lucan,  ii. 
134.)  The  scene  of  the  battle  is  universally  de- 
scribed as  “ apud  Sacriportum,”  but  with  no  more 
precise  distinction  of  the  locality.  The  name  of 
Sacriportus  does  not  occur  upon  any  other  occasion, 
and  we  do  not  know  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
name,  whether  it  were  a village  or  small  town,  or 
merely  a spot  so  designated.  But  its  locality  may 
be  approximately  fixed  by  the  accounts  of  the  battle ; 
this  is  described  by  Appian  as  taking  place  near 
Praeneste,  and  by  Plutarch  {Sull.  28)  as  near  Signia. 
We  learn  moreover  from  Appian  that  Sulla  having 
besieged  and  taken  Setia,  the  younger  Marius,  who 
had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  relieve  it,  retreated  step 
by  step  before  him  until  he  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
boiu'hood  of  Praeneste,  when  he  halted  at  Sacriportus, 
and  gave  battle  to  his  pursuer.  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  it  must  have  been  situated  in  the  plain 
below  Praeneste,  between  that  city  and  Signia,  and 
probably  not  far  from  the  opening  between  the  Alban 
hills  and  the  Volscian  mountains,  through  which 
must  have  hvin  the  line  of  retreat  of  Marius; 
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but  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  site  with  more  pre- 
cision. [E.  H.  B.] 

SACRUM  PR,  1.  (rh  lephv  aKpcor^piou,  Strab. 
iii.  p.  137),  the  SW.  extremity  of  Lusitania;  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (1.  c.),  the  most  W.  point,  not 
only  of  Europe  but  of  the  known  world;  the  present 
Cape  St.  Vincent.  Strabo  adds  that  the  surrounding 
district  was  called  in  Latin  “ Cuneus.”  Strabo  also 
says  that  the  geographer  Artemidorus,  who  had 
been  there,  compared  the  promontory  with  the  bow 
of  a ship,  and  said  that  there  were  three  small 
islands  there ; which,  however,  are  not  mentioned 
by  any  other  writer,  nor  do  they  now  exist.  (Cf. 
Mela,  ii.  1 ; Plin.  iv.  22.  s.  35,  &c.) 

2.  (t^  Uphv  &Kpov,  Ptol.  ii.  2.  § 6)  the  SE. 
point  of  Hibernia,  now  Camsore  Point.  [T.  H.  D.J 
SACRUM  PROM,  (jh  Uphv  &Kpov,  Ptol.  iii.  5. 
§ 8),  the  western  point  of  the  Achilleos  Dro- 
Mos.  [E.  B.  J.] 

SACRUM  PROM.,  a promontory  of  Lycia  upon 
the  borders  of  Pamphylia,  opposite  the  Chelidoniae 
Insulae,  whence  the  promontory  is  called  by  Livy 
Chelidonium  Prom.  [For  details,  see  Vol.  I. 
p.  606,  b.] 

SADACORA  (2a5ct«opa),  a town  of  Cappadocia, 
situated  on  the  great  road  from  Coropassus  and 
Garsabora  to  Mazaca.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  663.)  [L.S.] 
SADAME  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  230;  in  Geog.  Rav.  4,  6, 
written  Sadanua),  a town  in  the  NE.  part  of  Thrace, 
on  the  road  from  Hadrianopolis  to  Develtus,  its  dis- 
tance from  the  latter,  according  to  the  Itinerary,  being 
18,000  paces.  This  would  give  as  its  site  the  pre- 
sent town  of  Kanareh,  situated  near  the  source  of  a 
small  river  which  runs  through  a narrow  valley  and 
falls  into  the  Black  Sea  at  Cape  Zaitan.  But 
according  to  Reichard  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Omar-Fakhi,  which  is  perhaps  the  Sarhazan  of 
Voudoucourt.  [J.  R.] 

SADOS  (J^a.'Sos'),  a small  river  of  the  Aurea 
Chersonesus,  which  fell  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
(Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 3).  It  has  been  supposed  by  For- 
biger  to  be  the  same  as  the  present  Sandoway. 
Ptolemy  mentions  also  in  the  same  locality  a town 
called  Sada,  which  was,  in  all  probability,  on  or  near 
the  river.  [V.] 

SAELTNI.  [Astures,  Vol.  I.  p.  249.] 
SAEPTNUM  or  SEPI'NUM  (the  name  is  variously 
written  both  in  MSS.  and  even  inscriptions,  but 
Saepinum  is  probably  the  most  correct  form : 'Xal- 
TTLUov,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Saepinas:  Altilia  near  Sepino), 
a city  of  Samnium,  in  the  country  of  the  Pentri,  on 
the  E.  slope  of  the  great  group  of  the  Monte  Ma- 
tese,  and  near  the  sources  of  the  Tamaro  (Tamarus). 
It  seems  to  have  been  in  early  times  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Samnites,  or  rather  one  of  the  few  which 
they  possessed  worthy  of  the  name.  From  its  po- 
sition in  the  heart  of  their  country  it  was  not  till  the 
Third  Samnite  War  that  it  was  attacked  by  the 
Roman  arms ; but  in  b.  c.  293  it  was  besieged  by 
the  consul  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  and  though  vigorously 
defended  by  a garrison  amounting  almost  to  an  army, 
was  at  length  carried  by  assault,  (Liv.  x.  44,  45.) 
From  this  time  the  name  of  Saepinum  disappears 
from  history,  but  it  is  found  again  at  a later  period 
among  the  municipal  towns  of  Samnium  under  the 
Roman  Empire.  Its  name  is  not  indeed  mentioned 
by  Strabo,  among  the  few  surviving  cities  of  Sam- 
nium in  his  day  : but  it  received  a colony  under 
Nero  {JAh.  Colon,  p.  237),  and  appears  for  a time 
to  have  recovered  some  degree  of  importance.  Its 
Dame  is  found  both  in  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  among 
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the  municipal  towns  of  Samnium ; and  it  is  certain 
from  inscriptions  that  it  did  not  bear  the  title  of  a 
Colonia.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17  ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 67  ; 
Orell.  Inscr.  140 ; Mommsen,  Inscr.  Ji.  N.  4918, 
4929,  4934,  &c.)  Its  name  is  mentioned  also  in 
the  Tabula,  which  places  it  30  M.  P.  from  Bene- 
ventum,  the  intermediate  station  being  a place  called 
Sirpium,  the  site  of  which  is  unknown,  {Tab.  Pent.') 

Saepinum  became  an  episcopal  see  before  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire ; it  had,  however,  fallen  into  great 
decay  in  the  time  of  the  Lombards,  but  was  repeopled 
by  Romoaldus,  duke  of  Beneventum  (P.  Diac.  v. 
30),  and  survived  till  the  9th  century,  when  it  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  the  Saracens;  after  which 
it  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  withdrew  to  the  site  occupied  by  the  modern 
town  of  Sepino,  about  2 miles  from  the  site  of  the 
ancient  one.  The  ruins  of  the  latter,  which  are  now 
called  Altilia,  are  evidently  of  Roman  date,  and, 
from  their  regularity  and  style  of  construction,  ren- 
der it  probable  that  the  town  was  entirely  rebuilt  at 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  colony, 
very  probably  not  on  the  same  site  with  the  ancient 
Samnite  city.  The  existing  walls,  which  remain  in 
almost  complete  preservation  throughout  their  whole 
circuit,  and  which,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription 
over  one  of  the  gates,  were  certainly  erected  by  Nero 
(Mommsen,  I.  R.  N.  4922),  enclose  a perfect  square, 
with  the  angles  slightly  rounded  off,  and  four  gates, 
placed  at  the  four  cardinal  points,  flanked  by  massive 
square  towers.  The  masoniy  is  of  reticulated  work, 
the  arches  only  of  the  gates  being  of  massive  stone. 
Within  the  enclosure  are  the  remains  of  a theatre, 
besides  the  substructions  and  vestiges  of  several 
other  buildings,  and  numerous  fragments  of  an  archi- 
tectural character,  as  well  as  inscriptions.  Of  these 
last  the  most  interesting  is  one  which  is  still  extant 
at  the  gate  leading  to  Bovianum,  and  has  reference 
to  the  flocks  which  then,  as  now,  passed  annually 
backwards  and  forwards  from  the  thirsty  plains  of 
Apulia  to  the  upland  pastures  of  Samnium,  espe- 
cially of  the  Matese;  and  which  appear  to  have 
even  then  followed  the  same  line  of  route:  the  tratturo 
or  sheep-track  still  in  use  passing  directly  through 
the  ruins  of  Altilia.  (Craven’s  Ahruzzi,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
130 — 135;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  pp.444 — 448;  Momm- 
sen, I.  R.  N.  4916.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SAEPONE,  an  inland  town  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
near  Cortes  in  the  Sierra  de  Ronda.  (Plin.  iii.  1. 
s.  3.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SAETABICULA  {'^airaSiKovKa,  Ptol.  ii.  6. 
s.  62),  a town  of  the  Contestant  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  probably  the  present  Alzira  in  Valentia, 
(Laborde,  Itin.  i.  p.  266.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SAETABIS,  SETABIS,  or  SAETABI  {^airaSis, 
Strab.  iii.  p.  160),  a town  of  the  Contestant  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis.  It  was  a Roman  muni- 
cipium  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Carthago  (Murat. 
Inscr.  ii.  p.  1183.  6),  and  had  the  surname  of 
Augustanorum.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  It  lay  upon 
an  eminence  (Sil.  Ital.  iii.  372)  to  the  S.  of  the 
Sucre,  and  was  famed  for  its  flax  and  linen  manu- 
facture. (Plin.  xix.  2.  s.  1 ; Catull.  xii.  14,  &c.) 
Now  Jativa.  (Cf.  Laborde,  Itin.  i.  p.  266  ; Marca, 
Hisp.  ii.  6.  p.  118.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SAE'TABIS  (SatTagi's,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 14),  a river 
S.  of  the  Sucre  in  the  tei  ritory  of  the  Contestani,  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  Most  pro- 
bably the  Alcoy.  (Ukert, ii.  pt.  i.  p.  294.)  [T.H.D.] 
SAETIANI.  [Scythia.] 

SAETTAE.  [Setae.] 
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SAGALASSUS  (^ayaXaaads  : Eth.  2070- 
Kaacevs  or  '2aya\a(T(T7]v6s),  an  important  town 
and  fortress  near  the  north-western  frontier  of 
Pisidia,  or,  as  Strabo  (xii.  p.  569)  less  correctly 
states,  of  Isauria,  while  Ptolemy  (v.  3.  § 6)  erro- 
neously mentions  it  among  the  towns  of  Lycia. 
(Comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.')  Alexander  the  Great 
took  the  town  by  assault,  having  previously  defeated 
its  brave  Pisidian  inhabitants,  who  met  the  aggressor 
drawn  up  on  a hill  outside  their  town.  (An-ian, 
Anab.  i.  28.)  Livy  (xxxviii.  15),  in  his  account  of 
the  expedition  of  Cn.  Manlius,  describes  Sagalassus 
as  situated  in  a fertile  plain,  abounding  in  every 
species  of  produce;  he  likewise  characterises  its  in- 
habitants as  the  bravest  of  the  Pisidians,  and  the 
town  itself  as  most  strongly  fortified.  Manlius  did 
not  take  it,  but  by  ravaging  its  territory  com- 
pelled the  Sagalassians  to  come  to  terms,  to  pay 
a contribution  of  50  talents,  20,000  medimni  of 
wheat,  and  the  same  quantity  of  barley.  Strabo 
states  that  it  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Pisidia, 
and  that  after  passing  under  the  dominion  of  Amyn- 
tas,  tetrarch  of  Lycaonia  and  Galatia,  it  became 
part  of  the  Roman  province.  He  adds  that  it  was 
only  one  day’s  march  from  Apamea,  whereas  we 
learn  from  Arrian  that  Alexander  was  five  days  on 
the  road  between  the  two  towns  ; but  the  detention 
of  the  latter  was  not  occasioned  by  the  length  of  the 
road  but  by  other  circumstances,  so  that  Strabo’s 
account  is  not  opposed  to  that  of  Arrian.  (Comp. 
Polyb.  xxii.  19;  Plin.  v.  24.)  The  town  is  men- 
tioned also  by  Hierocles  (p.  693),  in  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Notices,  and  the  Acts  of  Councils,  from  which 
it  appears  to  have  been  an  episcopal  see. 

The  traveller  Lucas  (Trois  Voyages,  i.  p.  181, 
and  Second  Voyage,  i.  c.  34)  was  the  first  that  re- 
ported the  existence  of  extensive  ruins  at  a place 
called  Aglasoun,  and  the  resemblance  of  the  name 
led  him  to  identify  these  ruins  with  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Sagalassus.  This  conjecture  has  since  been 
fully  confirmed  by  Arundell  (A  Visit  to  the  Seven 
Churches,  p.  132,  foil.),  who  describes  these  ruins 
as  situated  on  the  long  terrace  of  a lofty  mountain, 
rising  above  the  village  of  Aglasoun,  and  consisting 
chieRy  of  massy  walls,  heaps  of  sculptured  stones, 
and  innumerable  sepulchral  vaults  in  the  almost 
perpendicular  side  of  the  mountain.  A little  lower 
down  the  terrace  are  considerable  remains  of  a large 
building,  and  a large  paved  oblong  area,  full  of 
fluted  columns,  pedestals,  &c.,  about  240  feet  long; 
a portico  nearly  300  feet  long  and  27  wide;  and  be- 
yond this  some  magnificent  remains  either  of  a 
temple  or  a gymnasium.  Above  these  rises  a steep 
hill  with  a few  remains  on  the  top,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  acropolis.  There  is  also  a large  theatre 
in  a fine  state  of  preservation.  Inscriptions  with 
the  words  'ZayaXaaaiMV  ttSKis  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  these  noble  ruins  belonging  to  the  ancient 
town  of  Sagalassus.  (Comp.  Hamilton,  Researches, 
vol.  i.  p.  486,  foil.  ; Fellows,  Asia  Minor,  p.  164, 
foll.'l  [L.  S.] 

SAGANUS  (Sayoj/ds,  Marcian,  Peripl.  p.  21.,  ed. 
Hudson),  a small  river  on  the  coast  of  Carmania, 
about  200  stadia  from  Harmuza.  It  is  mentioned 
also  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  8.  § 4),  and  Pliny  (vi.  25).  It 
is  probably  the  same  stream  which  is  called  by  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  Saganis  (xxiii.  6).  Vincent 
thinks  that  it  may  be  represented  by  a small  river 
which  flows  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  near  Gomeroon. 
(Foy.  of  Nearchus,  vol.  i.  p.  370).  [V.] 

SAGA'POLA  (2a7d7ToAa  al.  'S,ayaj(oKa  bpos, 
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Ptol.  iv.  6.  §§  8, 14, 16, 17),  a mountain  of  Interior 
Libya,  from  which  flows  the  Subus,  the  position  of 
which  is  fixed  by  Ptolemy  (Z.  c.)  13°  E.  long,,  22° 
N.  lat.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  divergent 
which  Ptolemy  describes  as  ascending  to  this  moun- 
tain from  the  Nigeir  is  one  of  the  tributaries  wliich 
flow  into  the  Djolihd  or  Quorra,  from  the  high- 
lands to  the  N.  of  that  river  (comp.  Joum.  Geog. 
Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  13.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SAGARAUCAE.  [Sacarauli.] 

SAGARIS,  a river  of  European  Sarmatia  (Ov. 
ex  Pont.  iv.  1047),  which  has  been  assumed,  from 
the  name,  to  have  discharged  itself  into  the  Sinus 
Sagarius.  (Plin,  iv.  26.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SAGA'RTII.  [Persis.] 

SAGIDA  (^dyiSa  or  SdyaySo,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 71),. 
a metropolis  of  Central  India,  which  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  present  Sohajpur,  near  the  sources  of 
the  river  Soane.  [V.] 

SAGRAS  (p  2a7pav,  Strab.  vi.  p.  261),  a river  of 
Bruttium,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  to  the 
S.  of  Caulonia,  between  that  city  and  Locri.  It  is 
celebrated  in  history  for  the  great  battle  fought  on 
its  banks,  in  which  an  army  of  130,000  Crotoniats 
is  said  to  have  been  totally  defeated  by  1 0,000  Lo- 
crians:  an  event  regarded  as  so  extraordinary  that 
it  passed  into  a kind  of  proverb  for  something  that 
appeared  incredible,  though  true.  (oATj^eVrepa  twu 
eVl  2o7p9,  Suid.  5.  V.;  Strab.  vi.  p.  261 ; Cxc.deN. 
D.  iii.  5 ; Justin,  xx.  3 ; Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15.)  The 
victory  was  ascribed  by  the  Locrians  to  the  direct 
intervention  of  the  Dioscuri,  to  whom  they  in  con- 
sequence erected  altars  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which  were  apparently  still  extant  in  the  time  of 
Strabo.  It  was  added  that  the  news  of  the  victory 
was  miraculously  conveyed  to  the  Greeks  assembled 
at  Olympia  the  same  day  that  the  battle  was  fought. 
(Strab.  Z.  c. ; Cic.  de  N.  D.  ii.  2.)  But  notwith- 
standing the  celebrity  thus  attached  to  it,  the  date 
and  occasion  of  the  battle  are  very  uncertain ; and 
the  circumstances  connected  with  it  by  Strabo  and 
Justin  would  lead  to  opposite  conclusions.  [Cro- 
TONA.]  The  date  assigned  by  Heyne  is  b.  c.  560, 
while  Strabo  certainly  seems  to  imply  that  it  took 
place  after  the  fall  of  Sybaris  in  b,  c.  510.  (Grote’s 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  552,  note.)  But  whatever  un- 
certainty pi’evailed  concerning  the  battle,  it  seems 
certain  that  the  Sagras  itself  was  a well  known 
stream  in  the  days  of  Strabo  and  Pliny;  both  of 
whom  concur  in  placing  it  to  the  N.  of  Locri  and  S. 
of  Caulonia,  and  as  the  latter  city  was  a colony  and 
perhaps  a dependency  of  Crotona,  it  is  probable  that 
the  battle  would  be  fought  between  it  and  Locri. 
Unfortunately  the  site  of  Caulonia  cannot  be  de- 
termined [Caulonia],  and  we  are  therefore  quite 
at  a loss  which  of  the  small  streams  flowing  into  the 
sea  between  Locri  and  the  Punta  di  Stilo  should  be 
identified  with  the  celebrated  Sagras.  The  Alaro 
has  been  generally  fixed  upon  by  local  writers,  but 
has  really  no  better  claim  than  any  other.  (Ro- 
manelli,  vol.  i.  p.  161;  Swinburne’s  Travels,  vol.  i. 
p.  340.).  [E.  H.  B.] 

SAGRUS  (Sdypos  ; Sangro'),  one  of  the  most 
considerable  of  the  rivers  of  Samnium,  which  has  its 
sources  in  the  lofty  group  of  the  Apennines  S.  of  the 
Lago  di  Fucino,  and  has  a course  of  above  70  miles 
from  thence  to  the  Adriatic.  It  flows  at  first  in  a 
SE.  direction,  passes  under  the  walls  of  Aufidena  as 
well  as  of  the  modem  Castel  di  Sangro,  and  in  this 
part  of  its  course  flows  through  a broad  and  level, 
but  upland  valley,  bounded  on  both  sides  by  lofty 
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mountains.  After  passing  Aufidena  it  turns  abruptly 
to  the  NE.,  and  pursues  this  course  till  it  reaches 
the  sea.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  enters 
the  territory  of  the  Frentani,  which  it  traverses  in 
its  whole  breadth,  flowing  into  the  sea  between  His- 
tonium  and  Ortona.  Strabo  indeed  represents  it  as 
forming  the  boundary  between  the  Frentani  and  the 
Peligni,  but  this  is  certainly  a mistake,  as  the  Pe- 
ligni  did  not  in  fact  descend  to  the  sea-coast  at  all, 
and  Ortona,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Frentani, 
was  situated  to  the  N.  of  the  Sagrus.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  242;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 19;  where  the  name  is  er- 
roneously written  2dpos.)  The  upper  valley  of  the 
Sagrus,  with  its  adjoining  mountains,  was  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Samnite  tribe  of  the  Caraceni.  (Ptol. 

iii.  1.  § 66.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SAGU'NTIA.  1.  (^ayovvria,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 13), 

a town  in  the  SW.  part  of  Hispania  Baetica.  (Liv. 
xxxiv.  12  ; Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.)  Now  Xigonza  or 
Gigonza,  NW.  from  Medina  Sidonia,  where  there 
are  many  ruins.  (Morales,  Antig.  p.  87 ; Florez, 
Esp.  Sagr.  x.  p.  47.) 

2.  A town  of  the  Arevaci,  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  SW.  from  Bilbilis.  It  was  in  the  juris- 
diction of  Clunia,  on  the  road  from  Emerita  to 
Caesaraugusta,  and  was  the  scene  of  a battle  be- 
tween Sertorius  and  Metellus.  (Plut.  Sert.  21  ; 
App.  B.  C.  i.  110.)  The  name  is  written  Segontia 
in  the  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  436  and  438,  and  in  the  Geog. 
Kav.  iv.  43 ; but  must  not  be  confounded  with 
that  of  a town  of  the  Celtiberi.  Now  Siguenza  on  the 
Henarez.  (Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  viii.  p.  18  ; Morales, 
Antig.  p.  87.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SAGUNTUM  (^dyowTov,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 63), 
also  called  SAGUNTUS  (Mela,  ii.  6 ; 'Sayowros, 
Steph.  B.  s.  u.),  a town  of  the  Edetani  or  Sedetani  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  seated  on  an  eminence  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Pallantias,  between  Sucro 
and  Tairaco,  and  not  far  from  the  sea.  Strabo 
(iii.  p.  159)  erroneously  places  it  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Iberas,  though  it  lies  near  100  miles  to  the 
SW.  of  it.  The  same  author  states  that  it  was 
founded  by  Greeks  from  Zacynthus ; and  we  find 
that  Stephanus  calls  it  ZaKavOa  and  ZaKvudos. 
Livy  adds  that  the  founders  were  mixed  with  Kutuli 
from  Ardea  (Liv.  xxi.  7)  ; whence  we  sometimes 
find  the  city  called  Ausonia  Saguntus.  (Sil.  Ital. 
i.  332.)  Another  tradition  ascribed  its  foundation 
to  Hercules.  (Ib.  263,  505.)  Saguntum  lay  in  a 
very  fertile  district  (Polyb.  xvii.  2),  and  attained  to 
great  wealth  by  means  of  its  commerce.  It  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  Second  Punic  War, 
from  its  being  besieged  by  Hannibal  when  it  was 
in  the  alliance  of  the  Romans.  The  siege  is  me- 
morable in  history.  The  town  was  taken,  after 
a desperate  resistance,  in  b.  c 218,  and  all  the 
adult  males  put  to  the  sword ; but  how  long  the 
siege  lasted  is  uncertain.  (Liv.  xxi.  14,  15  ; Cf. 
Sil.  Ital.  i.  271,  seq.)  Eight  years  afterwards 
Saguntum  was  recovered  by  the  Romans.  The 
Carthaginians  had  partly  destroyed  it,  and  had  used 
it  as  a place  for  the  custody  of  their  hostages. 
(Polyb.  iii.  98  ; Liv.  xxiv.  42.)  The  city  was  re- 
stored by  the  Romans  and  made  a Roman  colony. 
(Liv.  xxviii.  39;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  Saguntum  was 
famous  for  its  manufacture  of  earthenware  cups 
(calices  Saguntini)  (Plin.  xxxv.  12.  s.  46 ; Mart. 

iv.  46,  xiv.  108),  and  the  figs  grown  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  considered  very  fine.  (Plin.  xv.  18. 
s.  19.)  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  town  of 
MurviedrOy  which  derives  its  name  from  the  ancient 
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fortifications  (muri  veteres).  But  little  now  remains 
of  the  ruins,  the  materials  having  been  unsparingly 
used  by  the  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of  building. 
“ The  great  temple  of  Diana  stood  where  the  convent 
of  La  Trinidad  now  does.  Here  are  let  in  some 
six  Roman  inscriptions  relating  to  the  families  of 
Sergia  and  others.  At  the  back  is  a water-course, 
with  portions  of  the  walls  of  the  Circus  Maximus. 
In  the  suburb  San  Salvador,  a mosaic  pavement  of 
Bacchus  was  discovered  in  1745,  which  soon  after- 
wards was  let  go  to  ruin,  like  that  of  Italica.  The 
famous  theatre  is  placed  on  the  slope  above  the 
town,  to  which  the  orchestra  is  turned  ; it  was 
much  destroyed  by  Suchet,  who  used  the  stones  to 
strengthen  the  castle,  whose  long  lines  of  wall  and 
tower  rise  grandly  above ; the  general  form  of  the 
theatre  is,  however,  easily  to  be  made  out.  . . . The 
local  arrangements  are  such  as  are  common  to 
Roman  theatres,  and  resemble  those  of  Merida. 
They  have  been  measured  and  described  by  Dean 
Marti;  Ponz,  iv.  232,  in  the  Esp.  Sagr.  viii.  151.” 
(Ford’s  Handbook  for  Spain,  p.  206.)  For  the 
coins  of  Saguntum  see  Florez,  Med.  ii.  p.  560; 
Mionnet,  i.  p.  49,  Suppt.  i.  p.  98.  The  accompany- 
ing coin  of  Saguntum  contains  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Tiberius,  and  on  the  reverse  the  prow  of  a 
ship.  [T.  H.  D.] 


SAGUTE  SINUS  (Polyb.  ap.  Plin.  v.  1),  a gulf 
on  the  VV.  coast  of  Mauretania,  S.  of  the  river  Lixns, 
which  must  be  identified  with  the  Emporicus 
Sinus.  The  Phoenician  word  “ Sacharut  ” signifies 
“ Emporia,”  and  by  an  elision  not  uncommon  among 
the  Africans  assumed  the  form  under  which  it  ap- 
pears in  Polybius.  (Movers,  Die  Phoniz.  vol.  ii. 
p.  541.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SAGY'LIUM  QS,ayvKiov),  a castle  situated  on  a 
steep  rock  in  the  interior  of  Pontus,  which  was  one 
of  the  strongholds  of  the  Pontian  kings.  (Strab. 
xii.  pp.  560,  561.)  [L.  S.] 

SAIS  (2dts,  Herod,  ii.  28,  59,  152,  169  ; Strab. 
xvii.  p.  802 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Mela,  i.  9.  § 9 ; Plin. 
V.  10.  s.  11 ; Eih.  ’Xairrjs,  fern,  gains'),  the  capital 
of  the  Saitic  Nome  in  the  Delta,  and  occasionally  of 
Lower  Aegypt  also,  stood,  in  lat.  31°  4'  N.,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile.  The 
site  of  the  ancient  city  is  determined  not  only  by 
the  appellation  of  the  modern  town  of  Sa-el-Hadjar, 
which  occupies  a portion  of  its  area,  but  also  by 
mounds  of  ruin  corresponding  in  extent  to  the  im- 
portance of  Sais  at  least  under  the  later  Pharaohs. 
The  city  was  artificially  raised  high  above  the  level 
of  the  Delta  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Nile,  and  served  as  a landmark  to 
all  who  ascended  the  arms  of  the  river  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  Memphis.  Its  ruins  have  been 
very  imperfectly  explored,  yet  traces  have  been  found 
of  the  lake  on  wh  ch  the  mysteries  of  Isis  were  per- 
formed, as  well  as  of  the  temple  of  Neith  (Athenfe) 
and  the  necropolis  of  the  Saite  kings.  The  wall  cf 
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unbumt  brick  which  surrounded  the  principal 
buildings  of  the  city  was  70  feet  thick,  and  pro- 
bably therefore  at  least  100  feet  high.  It  enclosed 
an  area  2325  feet  in  length  by  1960  in  breadth. 
Beyond  this  enclosure  were  also  two  large  cemeteries, 
one  for  the  citizens  generally,  and  the  other  reserved 
for  the  nobles  and  priests  of  the  higher  orders.  In 
one  respect  the  Saites  differed  from  the  other  Ae- 
gyptians  in  their  practice  of  interment.  They  buried 
their  kings  within  the  precincts  of  their  temples. 
The  tomb  of  Amasis  attracted  the  attention  of  He- 
rodotus (ii.  169),  and  Psammitichus,  the  conqueror 
and  successor  of  that  monarch,  was  also  buried  within 
the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Neith. 

Sais  was  one  of  the  sacred  cities  of  Aegypt : its 
principal  deities  were  Neith,  who  gave  oracles  there, 
and  Isis.  The  mysteries  of  the  latter  were  cele- 
brated annually  with  unusual  pomp  on  the  evening 
of  the  Feast  of  Lamps.  Herodotus  terms  this  fes- 
tival (ii.  59)  the  third  of  the  great  feasts  in  the 
Aegyptian  calendar.  It  was  held  by  night;  and 
every  one  intending  to  be  present  at  the  sacrifices 
was  required  to  light  a number  of  lamps  in  the  open 
air  around  his  house.  The  lamps  were  small  sau- 
cers filled  with  salt  and  oil,  on  which  a wick  floated, 
and  which  continued  to  burn  all  night.  At  what 
season  of  the  year  the  feast  of  burning  lamps  was 
celebrated  Herodotus  knew,  but  deemed  it  wrong  to 
tell  (ii.  62) ; it  was,  however,  probably  at  either  the 
vernal  or  autumnal  equinox,  since  it  apparently  had 
reference  to  one  of  the  capital  revolutions  in  the  solar 
course.  An  inscription  in  the  temple  of  Neith  declared 
her  to  be  the  Mother  of  the  Sun.  (Plutarch,  Is.et  Osir. 
p.354,  ed.Wyttenbach;  Proclus,  m TmaeMw,  p.  30.) 
It  ran  thus ; “ I am  the  things  that  have  been,  and 
that  are,  and  that  will  be;  no  one  has  uncovered  my 
skirts  ; the  fruit  which  I brought  forth  became  the 
Sun.”  It  is  probable,  accordingly,  that  the  kindling 
of  the  lamps  referred  to  Neith  as  the  author  of  light. 
On  the  same  night  apparently  were  performed  what 
the  Aegyptians  designated  the  “ Mysteries  of  Isis.” 
Sais  was  one  of  the  supposed  places  of  the  interment 
of  Osiris,  for  that  is  evidently  the  deity  whom  He- 
rodotus will  not  name  (ii.  171)  when  he  says  that 
there  is  a burial-place  of  him  at  Sais  in  the  temple 
of  Athene.  The  mysteries  were  symbolical  repre- 
sentations of  the  sufferings  of  Osiris,  especially  his 
dismemberment  by  Typhon.  They  were  exhibited 
on  the  lake  behind  the  temple  of  Neith.  Portions 
of  the  lake  may  be  still  discerned  near  the  hamlet 
of  Sa-el-Hadjar. 

Sais  was  alteinately  a provincial  city  of  the  first 
order  and  the  capital  of  Lower  Aegypt.  These 
changes  in  its  rank  were  probably  the  result  of 
political  revolutions  in  the  Delta.  The  nome  and 
city  are  said  by  Manetho  to  have  derived  their 
appellation  from  Saites,  a king  of  the  xviith  dynasty. 
The  xxivth  dynasty  was  that  of  Bocchoris  of  Sais. 
The  xxvith  dynasty  contained  nine  Saite  kings; 
and  of  the  xxviiith  Amyrtaeus  the  Saite  is  the  only 
monarch : with  him  expired  the  Saite  dynasty,  b.  c. 
408. 

Bocchoris  the  Wise,  the  son  of  Tnephactus  (Diodor, 
i.  45.  § 2,  79.  § 1),  the  Technatis  of  Plutarch  (/s. 
et  Osir.  p.  354;  comp.  Athen.  x.  p.  418;  Aelian, 
H.  A.  xi.  11),  and  the  Aegyptian  Pehor,  was  re- 
markable as  a judge  and  legislator,  and  introduced, 
according  to  Diodorus,  some  important  amendments 
into  the  commercial  laws  of  Sais.  He  was  put  to 
death  by  burning  after  revolting  from  Sabaco  the 
Aethiopian.  During  the  Aethiopian  dynasty  Sais 
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seems  to  have  retained  its  independence.  The  period 
of  its  greatest  prosperity  was  between  b.  c.  697 — 
524,  under  its  nine  native  kings.  The  strength  of 
Aegypt  generally  had  been  transferred  from  its 
southern  to  its  northern  provinces.  Of  the  Saite 
monarchs  of  Aegypt  Psammitichus  and  Amasis  were 
the  most  powerful.  Psammitichus  maintained  him- 
self on  the  throne  by  his  Greek  mercenaries.  He 
established  at  Sais  the  class  of  interpreters,  caused 
his  own  sons  to  be  educated  in  Greek  learning,  and 
encouraged  the  resort  of  Greeks  to  his  capital.  The 
intercourse  between  Sais  and  Athens  especially  was 
promoted  by  their  worshipping  the  same  deity  — 
Neith- Athene;  and  hence  there  sprung  up,  although 
in  a much  later  age,  the  opinion  that  Cecrops  the 
Saite  led  a colony  to  Athens.  The  establishment 
of  the  Greeks  at  Gyrene  was  indirectly  fatal  to  the 
Saitic  dynasty.  Uaphris,  Apries,  or  Hophi-a,  was 
defeated  by  the  Cyrenians,  b.  c.  569 ; and  his  dis- 
contented troops  raised  their  commander  Amasis  of 
Siouph  to  the  throne.  He  adorned  Sais  with  many 
stately  buildings,  and  enlarged  or  decorated  the 
temple  of  Neith ; for  he  erected  in  front  of  it  pro- 
pylaea,  which  for  their  height  and  magnitude,  and 
the  quality  of  the  stones  employed,  surpassed  all 
similar  structures  in  Aegypt.  The  stones  were 
transported  from  the  quarries  of  El-MoTcattam  near 
Memphis,  and  thence  were  brought  also  the  colossal 
figures  and  androsphinxes  that  adorned  the  Dromos. 
To  Sais  Amasis  transported  from  Elephantine  a 
monolithal  shrine  of  granite,  which  Herodotus  espe- 
cially admired  (ii.  175).  Though  the  ordinary 
passage  from  Elephantine  to  Sais  was  performed  in 
twenty  days,  three  years  were  employed  in  conveying 
this  colossal  mass.  It  was,  however,  never  erected, 
and  when  Herodotus  visited  Aegypt  was  still  lying 
on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  temple.  It  measured, 
according  to  the  historian,  30  feet  in  height,  12  feet 
in  depth  from  front  to  back,  and  in  breadth  21  feet. 
After  the  death  of  Amasis,  Sais  sank  into  comparative 
obscurity,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  the  Persian,  Macedonian,  or  Koman  masters 
of  Aegypt. 

Sais  indeed  was  more  conspicuous  as  a seat  of 
commerce  and  learning,  and  of  Greek  culture  gene- 
rally, than  as  the  seat  of  government.  Nechepsus, 
one  of  its  kings,  has  left  a name  for  his  learning 
(Auson.  Epigram.  409),  and  his  writings  on  asti'o- 
nomy  are  cited  by  Pliny  (ii.  23.  s.  21).  Pythagoras 
of  Samos  visited  Sais  in  the  reign  of  Amasis  (comp. 
Plin.  xxxvi.  9.  s.  14);  and  Solon  the  Athenian  con- 
versed with  Sonchis,  a Saite  priest,  about  the  same 
time  (Plut.  So?ow,  26;  Herod,  ii.  177;  Clinton,  i^as#. 
Eellen.  vol.  ii.  p.  9).  At  Sais,  if  we  may  credit 
Plato  (Timaem,  iii.  p.  25),  Solon  heard  the  legend 
of  Atlantis,  and  of  the  ancient  glories  of  Athens 
some  thousand  years  prior  to  Phoroneus  and  Niobe 
and  Deucalion’s  flood.  The  priests  of  Sais  appear 
indeed  to  have  been  anxious  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  the  Athenians  by  discovering  resem- 
blances between  Attic  and  Aegyptian  institutions. 
Thus  Diodorus  (i.  28),  copying  from  earlier  nar- 
ratives, says  that  the  citizens  of  Sais,  like  those  of 
Athens  were  divided  into  eupatrids,  or  priest-nobles; 
geomori,  land-owners  liable  to  military  service  ; 
and  craftsmen  or  retail  traders.  He  adds  that  in 
each  city  the  upper  town  was  called  Astu.  The 
Greek  population  of  Sais  was  governed,  according  to 
Manetho,  by  their  own  laws  and  magistrates,  and  had 
a separate  quarter  of  the  city  assigned  to  them.  So 
strong  indeed  was  the  Hellenic  element  in  Sais  that 
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it  was  doubted  whether  the  Saites  colonised  Attica, 
or  the  Athenians  Sais ; and  Diodorus  says  incon- 
sistently, in  one  passage,  that  Sais  sent  a colony  to 
Athens  (i.  28.  § 3),  and  in  another  (v.  57.  § 45) 
that  it  was  itself  founded  by  Athenians.  The  prin- 
cipal value  of  these  statements  consists  in  their 
establishing  the  Graeco-Aegyptian  character  of  the 
Saite  people. 

The  ruins  of  Sais  consist  of  vast  heaps  of  brick, 
mingled  with  fragments  of  granite  and  Syenite 
marble.  Of  its  numerous  structures  the  position 
of  one  only  can  be  surmised.  The  lake  of  Sa-el- 
Hadjar,  which  is  still  traceable,  was  at  the  back  of 
the  temple  of  Neith:  but  it  remains  for  future 
travellers  to  determine  the  sites  of  the  other  sacred 
or  civil  structures  of  Sais.  (Champollion,  VEgypte, 
vol.  ii.  p.  219;  Id.  Lettres,  50 — 53;  Wilkinson,  i/oc?. 
Egypt  and  Thebes.^  [W.  B.  D.] 

SAL  A (2aAas).  1.  A river  in  Germany,  be- 
tween which  and  the  Rhine,  according  to  Strabo 
(vii.  p.  291),  Drusus  Gei'manicus  lost  his  life. 
That  the  river  was  on  the  east  of  the  Ehine  is  im- 
plied also  in  the  account  which  Livy  {Epit.  140) 
and  Dion  Cassius  give  of  the  occurrence ; and  it  has 
therefore  been  conjectured  with  some  probability 
that  the  Sala  is  the  same  river  as  the  modern 
Saale,  a tributary  of  the  Elbe,  commonly  called  the 
TJmringian  Saale  ; though  others  regard  the  Sala 
as  identical  with  the  Yssel. 

2.  A river  of  Germany,  alluded  to  by  Tacitus 
(^Ann.  xiii.  57),  who,  without  mentioning  its  name, 
calls  it  “ flumen  gignendo  sale  fecundum.”  It  formed 
the  boundary  between  the  country  of  the  Chatti  and 
Hermunduri  and  near  its  banks  were  great  salt- 
works, about  which  these  two  tribes  were  perpetually 
involved  in  war.  From  this  circumstance  it  is  clear 
that  the  river  alluded  to  by  Tacitus  is  none  other 
but  the  Saale  in  Franconia,  a tributary  of  the  Moe- 
nus  or  Main  ; and  that  the  salt-springs  are,  in  all 
probability,  those  of  the  modern  town  of  Kissingen. 

3.  A town  in  Upper  Pannonia,  on  the  road  from 
Sabaria  to  Poetovium  (Ptol.  ii.  15.  § 4;  It.  Ant. 
p.  262,  where  it  is  called  Salle ; Geogr.  Kav.  iv. 
19,  where  it  is  called  Salla).  Some  identify 
the  place  with  the  town  of  Szala  Egersseh,  and 
others  with  Luvir  on  the  river  Szala.  (Comp. 
Muchar,  Noricum,  i.  p.  261.) 

4.  A town  in  the  south-western  part  of  Phrygia, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Caria  and  Pisidia,  on  the  north- 
west of  Cibyra.  (Ptol.  v.  2.  § 26.) 

5.  A town  in  the  north-western  part  of  Armenia 

Minor,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Moschus. 
(Ptol.  V.  13.  § 10.)  [L.  S.] 

SALA  (2aAa,  Ptol.  ii.  4>  § 12),  a town  of  the 
Turdetani  in  Hispania  Baetica  between  Ptucci  and 
Nabrissa.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SALA  (2dAa,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 2 ; Plin.  v.  1),  a 
town  of  Mauretania,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa, 
situated  near  a river  of  the  same  name,  “ noticed  by 
the  Romans  as  the  extreme  object  of  their  power 
and  almost  of  their  geography.”  (Gibbon,  c.  i.)  In 
the  Antonine  Itinerary  the  name  occurs  as  Sala- 
conia,  Avhich  has  been  supposed  to  be  a corruption  of 
Sala  Colonia  ; but  from  the  Vienna  MS.  it  appears 
that  the  word  “ conia”  has  been  inserted  by  a later 
hand.  (Jtin.  Anton,  ed.  Parthey,  p.  3.)  The  mo- 
dem Sid  or  Sallee,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bu- 
Regrdb,  retains  the  name,  though  the  site  of  the 
ancient  town  must  be  sought  at  Rabat,  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  river,  where  thei-e  are  Roman  remains. 
(Barth,  Wanderungen^  pp.  32,  37,  50.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
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SALACIA.  1.  (2aAa/fefa,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 3),  a 
municipal  town  of  Lusitania,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Turdetani,  to  the  NW.  of  Pax  Julia  and  to  the 
SW.  of  Ebora.  It  appears  from  inscriptions  to 
have  had  the  surname  of  Urbs  Imperatoria.  (Gra- 
ter, p.  13.  16;  Mionnet,  i.  p.  4;  Sestini,  p.  16.) 
Salacia  was  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  fine 
woollen  cloths.  (Plin.  viii.  48.  s.  73;  Strab.  iii.  p. 
144,  with  the  note  of  Groskurd.)  Now  Alaqer  do 
Sal.  (Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  xiii.  p.  115,  xiv.  p.  241 ; 
comp.  Mela,  iii.  1;  It.  Ant.  pp.  417,  418,  and 
422.) 

2.  A town  of  the  Callaici  Bracarii  in  the  NW.  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis.  (^Itin.  Ant.  p.  422.)  Iden- 
tified either  with  Salamonde  or  Pombeiro.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SALAMBOREIA  (jS,a\afi€6peia),  a town  of 
Cappadocia,  in  the  district  Garsauritis.  (Ptol.  v. 

6.  § 14;  Tab.  Pent.,  where  it  is  called  Salabe- 
rina.)  [L.  S.] 

SALAMFNIA.  [Salamis.] 

SALAMFNIAS,  a town  in  Coele-Syria  in  the 
district  Chalybonitis  (7f.  Anton,  p.  197 ; Not.  Imp.'), 
which  Eeland  (Palaest.  i.  p.  217)  identifies  with 
Salamias  (^aAdpias)  in  the  Not.  Leonis  Imp.,  and 
with  Salemjat  in  Abulfeda  (Taft.  Syr.  p.  105).  It 
is  said  still  to  bear  the  name  Selmen.  (Richter, 
Wallfahrten,  p.  238.) 

SA'LAMIS  (SaAajuls,  Aesch.  Pens.  880;  Scyl. 
p.  41  ; Ptol.  V.  14.  § 3,  viii.  20.  § 5 ; Stadiasm. 
§§  288,  289;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  7.  § 5;  Plin.  v.  35; 
Horat.  Carm.  i.  729  ; 1,aKafiiv,  Eustath  ad  II.  ii. 
558  ; ^aXapias,  Malala,  Chron.  xii.  p.  313,  ed. 
Bonn:  Eth.  'XaAa/xlvios,  Bbckh,  Inscr.  nos.  2625, 
2638,  2639),  a city  on  the  E.  coast  of  Cyprus,  18 
M.  P.  from  Tremithus,  and  24  M.  P.  from  Chytri. 
(^Peut.  Tab.)  Legend  assigned  its  foundation  to 
the  Aeacid  Teucer,  whose  fortunes  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  a tragedy  by  Sophocles,  called  Tempos,  and 
of  one  with  a similar  title  by  Pacuvius.  (Cic.  de 
Orat.  i.  58,  ii.  46.)  The  people  of  Salamis  showed 
the  tomb  of  the  archer  Teucer  (Aristot.  Anthologia, 
i.  8,  112),  and  the  reigning  princes  at  the  time  of 
the  Ionic  revolt  were  Greeks  of  the  Teucrid  “ Gens,” 
although  one  of  them  bore  the  Phoenician  name  of 
Siromus  (Hiram).  (Herod,  v.  104.)  In  the  6th  cen- 
tury B.  c.  Salamis  was  already  an  important  town,  and 
in  alliance  with  the  Battiad  princes  of  Cyrene, 
though  the  king  Evelthon  refused  to  assist  in  rein- 
stating Arcesilaus  III.  upon  the  throne.  (Herod, 
iv.  162.)  The  descendant  of  this  Evelthon  — the 
despot  Gorgus  — was  unwilling  to  join  in  the  Ionic 
revolt,  but  his  brother  Onesilus  shut  him  out  of  the 
gates,  and  taking  the  command  of  the  united  forces 
of  Salamis  and  the  other  cities,  flew  to  arms.  The 
battle  which  crushed  the  independence  of  Cyprus 
was  fought  under  the  walls  of  Salamis,  which  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  its  former  lord,  Gorgus. 
(Herod,  v.  103,  104,  108,  110.)  Afterwards  it 
was  besieged  by  Anaxicrates,  the  successor  of 
Cimon,  but  when  the  convention  was  made  with  the 
Persians  the  Athenians  did  not  press  the  siege. 
(Diod.  xii.  13.)  After  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  the 
Persians  had  to  straggle  for  ten  years  with  all  their 
forces  against  the  indefatigable  and  gentle  Evagoras. 
Isocrates  composed  a panegyric  of  this  prince  ad- 
dressed to  his  son  Nicocles,  which,  with  every 
allowance  for  its  partiality,  gives  an  interesting  pic- 
ture of  the  straggle  which  the  Hellenic  Evagoras 
waged  against  the  Phoenician  and  Oriental  influence 
under  which  Salamis  and  Cyprus  had  languished. 
(Comp.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  x.  c.  Lxxvi.) 
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Evagoras  with  his  son  Pnytagoras  was  assassinated 
by  a eunuch,  slave  of  Nicocreon  (Aristot.  Pol.  v. 
8.  § 10;  Diodor.  xv.  47;  Theopomp.  Fr.  iii.  ed. 
DIdot),  and  was  succeeded  by  another  son  of  the 
name  of  Nicocles.  The  Graeco- Aegyptian  fleet  un- 
der Menelaus  and  his  brother  Ptolemy  Soter  was 
utterly  defeated  off  the  harbour  of  Salamis  in  a sea- 
fight,  the  greatest  in  all  antiquity,  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  b.  c.  306.  (Diodor.  xx.  45 — 53.)  The 
famous  courtezan  Lamia  formed  a part  of  the  booty 
of  Demetrius,  over  whom  she  soon  obtained  un- 
bounded influence.  Finally,  Salamis  came  into  the 
hands  of  Ptolemy.  (Plut.  Demetr.  35;  Polyaen. 
Strateg.  5.)  Under  the  Roman  Empire  the  Jews 
were  numerous  in  Salamis  (^Acts,  xiii.  6),  where 
they  had  more  than  one  synagogue.  The  farm- 
ing of  the  copper  mines  of  the  island  to  Herod 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  14.  § 5)  may  have  swelled  the 
numbers  who  were  attracted  by  the  advantages  of  its 
harbour  and  trade,  especially  its  manufactures  of 
embroidered  stuffs.  (Athen.  ii.  p.  48.)  In  the 
memorable  revolt  of  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Trajan 
this  populous  city  became  a desert.  (Milman,  Hist, 
of  the  Jews,  vol.  iii.  pp.  Ill,  112.)  Its  demolition 
was  completed  by  an  earthquake ; but  it  was  rebuilt 
by  a Christian  emperor,  from  whom  it  was  named 
CoNSTANTLA..  It  was  then  the  metropolitan  see  of 
the  island.  Epiphanius,  the  chronicler  of  the 
heretical  sects,  was  bishop  of  Constantia  in  A.  D. 
367.  In  the  reign  of  Heraclius  the  new  town  was 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens. 

The  ground  lies  low  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Salamis,  and  the  town  was  situated  on  a bight  of  the 
coast  to  the  N.  of  the  river  Pediaeus.  This  low 
land  is  the  largest  plain — Salaminia — in  Cyprus, 
stretching  inward  between  the  two  mountain  ranges 
to  the  veiy  heart  of  the  country  where  the  modern 
Turkish  capital — Nicosia — is  situated.  In  the  Life 
and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  by  Coneybeare  and  How- 
son  (vol.  i.  p.  169),  will  be  found  a plan  of  the  har- 
bour and  ruins  of  Salamis,  from  the  survey  made  by 
Captain  Graves.  For  coins  of  Salamis,  see  Eckhel, 
vol.  iii.  p.  87.  [E.  B.  J.] 

SA'LAMIS  (2aAap.tv,  -7vos:  Eth.  and  Adj.  2o- 
Xafmos,  Salaminius : A<^.  'XaXaiuvLaK6s , Sala- 
miniacus;  Kuluri),  an  island  lying  between  the 
western  coast  cf  Attica  and  the  eastern  coast  of 
Megaris,  and  forming  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
bay  of  Eleusis,  It  is  separated  from  the  coasts 
both  of  Attica  and  of  Megaris  by  only  a narrow 
channel.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  irregular  semicircle 
towards  the  west,  with  many  small  indentations 
along  the  coast.  Its  greatest  length,  from  N.  to  S., 
is  about  10  miles,  and  its  width,  in  its  broadest 
part,  from  E.  to  W.,  is  a little  more.  Its  length  is 
correctly  given  by  Strabo  (ix.  p.  393)  as  from  70 
to  80  stadia.  In  ancient  times  it  is  said  to  have 
been  called  Pityussa  (ntTi»oD<ro-a),  from  the  pines 
which  grew  there,  and  also  Sciras  (^icipas)  and 
Cychreia  (Kvxp^ia),  from  the  names  of  two  he- 
roes Scirus  and  Cychreus.  The  former  was  a 
native  hero,  and  the  latter  a seer,  who  came  from 
Dodona  to  Athens,  and  perished  along  with  Erech- 
theus  in  fighting  against  Eumolpus.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  393;  Pans.  i.  36.  § 1;  Philochor.  op.  Plut. 
Thes.  17.)  The  latter  name  was  perpetuated  in 
the  island,  for  Aeschylus  (JPers.  570)  speaks  of  the 
o.KToX  Kvxpetat,  and  Stephanus  B.  mentions  a 
Kvxpeios  ndyos.  The  island  is  said  to  have  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Salamis  from  the  mother  of 
Cychreus,  who  was  also  a daughter  of  Asopus. 
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(Pans.  i.  35.  § 2.)  It  was  colonised  at  an  early 
period  by  the  Aeacidae  of  Aegina.  Telamon,  the 
son  of  Aeacus,  fled  thither  after  the  murder  of  his 
half-brother  Phocus,  and  became  sovereign  of  the 
island.  (Pans.  i.  35.  § 1.)  His  son  Ajax  accom- 
panied the  Greeks  with  12  Salaminian  ships  to  the 
Trojan  War.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  557.)  Salamis  con- 
tinued to  be  an  independent  state  till  about  the 
beginning  of  the  40th  Olympiad  (b.  c.  620),  when  a 
dispute  arose  for  its  possession  between  the  Athenians 
and  Megarians.  After  a long  struggle,  it  first  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Megarians,  but  was  subsequently 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Athenians  through  a stra- 
tagem of  Solon.  (Plut.  Sol.  8,  9 ; Paus.  i.  40.  § 5.) 
Both  parties  appealed  to  the  arbitration  of  Sparta. 
The  Athenians  supported  their  claims  by  a line  in 
the  Iliad,  which  represents  Ajax  ranging  his  ships 
with  those  of  the  Athenians  (II.  ii.  558),  but  this 
verse  was  suspected  to  have  been  an  interpolation  of 
Solon  or  Peisistratus ; and  the  Megarians  cited 
another  version  of  the  line.  The  Athenians,  more- 
over, asserted  that  the  island  had  been  made  over 
to  them  by  Philaeus  and  Eurysaces,  sons  of  the 
Telamonian  Ajax,  when  they  took  up  their  own 
residence  in  Attica.  These  arguments  were  con- 
sidered sufiScient,  and  Salamis  was  adjudged  to  the 
Athenians.  (Plut.  Sol.  10;  Strab.  ix.  p.  394.) 
It  now  became  an  Attic  demus,  and  continued  in- 
corporated with  Attica  till  the  times  of  Macedonian 
supremacy.  In  b.  c.  318,  the  inhabitants  volun- 
tarily received  a Macedonian  garrison,  after  having 
only  a short  time  before  successfully  resisted  Cas- 
sander.  (Diod.  xviii.  69;  Polyaen.  Strat.  iv.  11. 
§ 2 ; Paus.  i.  35.  § 2.)  It  continued  in  the  hands  of 
the  Macedonians  till  b.  c.  232,  when  the  Athenians, 
by  the  assistance  of  Aratus,  purchased  it  from  the 
Macedonians  together  with  Munychia  and  Sunium. 
Thereupon  the  Salaminians  were  expelled  from  the 
island,  and  their  lands  divided  among  Athenian 
cleruchi.  (Plut.  Arat.  34  ; Paus.  ii.  8.  § 6;  Bbckh, 
Inscr.  vol.  i.  p.  148,  seq.)  From  that  time  Salamis 
probably  continued  to  be  a dependency  of  Athens, 
like  Aegina  and  Oropus;  since  the  grammarians 
never  call  it  a Srj/xos,  which  it  had  been  originally, 
but  generally  a irdXis. 

The  old  city  of  Salamis,  the  residence  of  the  Te- 
lamonian Ajax,  stood  upon  the  southern  side  of  the 
island  towards  Aegina  (Strab.  ix.  p.  393),  and  is 
identified  by  Leake  with  the  remains  of  some  Hellenic 
walls  upon  the  south-western  coast  near  a small 
port,  where  is  the  only  rivulet  in  the  island,  perhaps 
answering  to  the  Bocarus  or  Bocarias  of  Strabo 
(ix.  p.  394;  Leake,  Demi,  p.  169).  The  Bocarus 
is  also  mentioned  by  Lycophron  (451).  In  another 
passage,  Strabo  (ix.  p.  424)  indeed  speaks  of  a 
river  Cephissus  in  Salamis;  but  as  it  occurs  only 
in  an  enumeration  of  various  rivers  of  this  name, 
and  immediately  follows  the  Athenian  Cephissus 
without  any  mention  being  made  of  the  Eleusinian 
Cephissus,  we  ought  probably  to  read  with  Leake 
iy  'EXevadpi  instead  of  iv  'ZaXapuvi. 

When  Salamis  became  an  Athenian  demus,  a new 
city  was  built  at  the  head  of  a bay  upon  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island,  and  opposite  the  Attic  coast.  In 
the  time  of  Pausanias  this  city  also  had  fallen  into 
decay.  There  remained,  however,  a ruined  agora 
and  a temple  of  Ajax,  containing  a statue  of  the 
hero  in  ebony;  also  a temple  of  Artemis,  the  trophy 
erected  in  honour  of  the  victory  gained  over  the 
Persians,  and  a temple  of  Cychreus.  (Paus.  i.  35. 
§ 3,  36.  § 1.)  Pausanias  has  not  mentioned  the 
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statue  of  Solon,  which  was  erected  in  the  agora, 
with  one  hand  covered  by  his  mantle.  (Dein.  de 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  420;  Aeschin.  in  Tim.  p.  52.)  There 
are  still  some  remains  of  the  city  close  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Ambeldkia.  A portion  of  the  walls  may 
still  be  traced;  and  many  ancient  fragments  are 
found  in  the  walls  and  churches  both  of  Ambeldkia 
and  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Kuluri,  from 
the  latter  of  which  the  modern  name  of  the  island 
is  derived.  The  narrow  rocky  promontory  now 
called  Cape  of  St.  Barbara,  which  forms  the  SE. 
entrance  to  the  bay  of  Ambeldkia,  was  the  Sileniak 
(^iXr]viai)  of  Aeschylus,  afterwards  called  Tiio- 
PAEA  (Tpoirala),  on  account  of  the  trophy  erected 
there  in  memoiy  of  the  victory.  (Asch.  Pers.  300, 
with  Schol.)  At  the  extremity  of  this  promontoiy 
lay  the  small  island  of  Psyttaeeia  (Nl^wTraAeta), 
now  called  Lipsokutdli,  about  a mile  long,  and  from 
200  to  300  yards  wide.  It  was  here  that  a picked 
body  of  Persian  troops  was  cut  to  pieces  by  Ari- 
steides  during  the  battle  of  Salamis.  (Herod,  viii. 
95;  Aesch.  Pers.  447,  seq.;  Plut.  9;  Paus.  i. 
36.  § 2,  iv.  36.  § 3;  Strab.  ix.  p.  393;  Plin.  iv.  12. 
s.  20 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

In  Salamis  there  was  a promontory  Sciradium 
(^KipdSiov),  containing  a temple  of  the  god  of  war, 
erected  by  Solon,  because  he  there  defeated  the  Me- 
garians.  (Plut.  Sol.  9.)  Leake  identifies  this  site 
with  the  temple  of  Athena  Sciras,  to  which  Adei- 
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mantus,  the  Corinthian,  is  said  to  have  fled  at  thd 
commencement  of  the  battle  of  Salamis  (Herod, 
viii.  94);  and,  as  the  Corinthians  could  not  have 
retreated  through  the  eastern  opening  of  the  strait, 
which  was  the  centre  of  the  scene  of  action,  Leake 
supposes  Sciradium  to  have  been  the  south-west 
promontoiy  of  Salamis,  upon  which  now  stands  a 
monasteiy  of  the  Virgin.  This  monastery  now  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  a Hellenic  building,  of  which  re- 
mains are  still  to  be  seen. 

Biidorum  (Bovdopov  or  Bovbajpov')  was  the  name 
of  the  western  promontory  of  Salamis,  and  distant 
only  three  miles  from  Nisaea,  the  port  of  Megara.  On 
this  peninsula  there  was  a fortress  of  the  same  name. 
In  the  attempt  which  the  Peloponnesians  made  in 
B.  c.  429  to  surprise  Peiraeeus,  they  first  sailed 
from  Nisaea  to  the  promontory  of  Budorum,  and 
surprised  the  fortress;  but  after  overrunning  the 
island,  they  retreated  without  venturing  to  attack 
Peiraeeus.  (Thuc.  ii.  93,  94,  iii.  51 ; Diod.  xii.  49; 
Strab.  xi.  p.  446;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  BovScopor.) 

Salamis  is  chiefly  memorable  on  account  of  the 
great  battle  fought  off  its  coast,  in  which  the 
Persian  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  defeated  by  the  Greeks, 
B.  c.  480.  The  details  of  this  battle  are  given  in 
every  history  of  Greece,  and  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  The  battle  took  place  in  the  strait  between 
the  eastern  part  of  the  island  and  the  coast  of 
Attica,  and  the  position  of  the  contending  forces  is 
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ehoifyii  in  the  annexed  plan.  The  Grecian  fleet  was 
drawn  up  in  the  small  bay  in  front  of  the  town 
of  Salamis,  and  the  Persian  fleet  opposite  to  them 
off"  the  coast  of  Attica.  The  battle  was  witnessed 
by  Xerxes  from  the  Attic  coast,  who  had  erected 
for  himself  a lofty  throne  on  one  of  the  projecting 
declivities  of  Mt.  Aegaleos.  Colonel  Leake  has  dis- 
cussed at  length  all  the  particulars  of  the  battle, 
but  Mr.  Blakesley  has  controverted  many  of  his 
views,  following  the  authority  of  Aeschylus  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  Herodotus.  In  opposition  to  Col. 
Leake  and  all  preceding  authorities,  Mr.  Blakesley 
supposes,  that  though  the  hostile  fleets  occupied 
in  the  afternoon  before  the  battle  the  position  de- 
lineated in  the  plan  annexed,  yet  that  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  battle  the  Greeks  were  drawn  up  across 
the  southern  entrance  of  the  strait,  between  the 
Cape  of  St.  Barbara  and  the  Attic  coast,  and  that 
the  Persians  were  in  the  more  open  sea  to  the  south. 
Into  the  discussion  of  this  question  our  limits  pre- 
vent us  from  entering ; and  we  must  refer  our 
readers  for  particulars  to  the  essays  of  those  writers 
quoted  at  the  close  of  this  article.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  difficulty  which  must  not  be  passed  over 
in  silence.  Herodotus  says  (viii.  76)  that  on  the 
night  before  the  battle,  the  Persian  ships  stationed 
about  Ceos  and  Cynosura  moved  up,  and  beset  the 
whole  strait  as  far  as  Munychia.  The  only  known 
places  of  those  names  are  the  island  of  Ceos,  distant 
more  than  40  geographical  miles  from  Salamis,  and 
the  promontory  of  Cynosura,  immediately  N.  of  the 
bay  of  Marathon,  and  distant  more  than  60  geogra- 
phical miles  from  Salamis.  Both  of  those  places, 
and  more  especially  Cynosura,  seem  to  be  too  distant 
to  render  the  movement  practicable  in  the  time 
required-  Accordingly  many  modern  scholars  apply 
the  names  Ceos  and  Cynosura  to  two  promontories, 
the  southernmost  and  south-easternmost  of  the  island 
of  Salamis,  and  they  are  so  called  in  Kiepert’s  maps. 
But  there  is  no  authority  whatever  for  giving  those 
names  to  two  promontories  in  the  island;  and  it  is 
evident  from  the  narrative,  as  Mr.  Grote  has  ob- 
served, that  the  names  of  Ceos  and  Cynosura  must 
belong  to  some  points  in  Attica,  not  in  Salamis. 
Mr.  Grote  does  not  attempt  to  indicate  the  position 
of  these  places ; but  Mr.  Blakesley  maintains  that 
Ceos  and  Cynosura  are  respectively  the  well-known 
island  and  cape,  and  that  the  real  difficulty  is  occa- 
sioned, not  by  their  distance,  but  by  the  erroneous 
notion  conceived  by  Herodotus  of  the  operations  of 
the  Persian  fleet.  (Leake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  166, 
seq.,  and  Appendix  II.  On  the  Battle  of  Salamis  ; 
Blakesley,  Excursus  on  Herodotus,  viii.  76,  vol.  ii. 
p.  400,  seq.;  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  171, 
seq.) 


COIN  OF  SALAMIS. 


SALANIA'NA,  a town  of  the  Callaici  Bracarii 
in  Gallaecia  (Din.  Ant.  p.  427.)  Variously  iden- 
tified with  Cela  Nova,  Moymenta,  and  Portela  cfe 
Abode.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SAL A'PI A (SaAairta : Eth.  'S.aXairivos ; Salapinus : 
Salpt),  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  Apulia, 
situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  but  separated 
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from  the  open  sea  by  an  intervening  lagune,  or  salt- 
water lake,  which  was  known  in  ancient  times  as  the 
Salapina  Palus  (Lucan,  v.  377 ; Vib.  Seq.  p.  26), 
and  is  still  called  the  Logo  di  Salpi.  This  lagune  has 
now  only  an  artificial  outlet  to  the  sea  through  the 
bank  of  sand  which  separates  them ; but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  in  ancient  times  its  communications  were 
more  free,  as  Salapia  was  certainly  a considerable 
sea-port  and  in  Strabo’s  time  served  as  the  port 
both  of  Arpi  and  Canusium  (Stiab.  vi.  p.  284).  At 
an  earlier  period  it  was  an  independent  city,  and 
apparently  a place  of  considerable  importance.  Tra- 
dition ascribed  its  foundation,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
neighbouring  cities  of  Canusium  and  Arpi,  to  Dio- 
medes  (Vitruv.  i.  4.  § 12);  or,  according  to  others, 
to  a Rhodian  colony  under  Elpias  (Id.  ib. ; Strab.  xiv. 
p.  654).*  There  is  no  trace  of  its  having  received  a 
Greek  colony  in  historical  times,  though,  in  common 
with  many  other  cities  of  the  Daunian  Apulians,  it 
seems  to  have  imbibed  a large  amount  of  Hellenic 
influence.  This  was  probably  derived  from  the 
Tarentines,  and  did  not  date  from  a very  early 
period. 

The  name  of  Salapia  is  not  mentioned  in  history 
till  the  Second  Punic  War,  in  which  it  bears  a con- 
siderable part.  It  was  evidently  one  of  the  cities  of 
Apulia  wffich  revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae  (Liv.  xxii.  61);  and  a few  years  after 
we  find  it  still  in  his  possession.  It  was  apparently 
a place  of  strength,  on  which  account  he  collected 
there  great  magazines  of  com,  and  established  his 
winter  quarters  there  in  b.  c.  214.  (Id.  xxiv.  20.) 
It  remained  in  his  hands  after  the  fall  of  Arpi  in  the 
following  year  (Id.  xxiv.  47);  but  in  b.  c.  210  it 
was  betrayed  into  the  power  of  Marcellus  by  Blasius, 
one  of  its  citizens,  who  had  been  for  some  time  the 
leader  of  the  Roman  party  in  the  place,  and  the 
Numidian  garrison  was  put  to  the  sword.  (Id.  xxvi. 
88 ; Appian,  Annib.  45 — 47.)  Its  loss  seems  to  have 
been  a great  blow  to  the  power  of  Hannibal  in  this 
part  of  Italy ; and  after  the  death  of  Marcellus,  b.c. 
208,  he  made  an  attempt  to  recover  possession  of  it 
by  stratagem  ; but  the  fraud  was  discovered,  and  the 
Carthaginian  troops  were  repulsed  with  loss.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  1,  28;  Appian,  Annib.  51.)  No  subsequent 
mention  of  it  is  found  till  the  Social  War,  in  the 
second  year  of  which,  when  the  tide  of  fortune  was 
beginning  to  turn  in  favour  of  Rome,  it  was  taken 
by  the  Roman  praetor  C.  Cosconius,  and  burnt  to 
the  ground  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  51).  After  this  time 
it  appears  to  have  fallen  into  a state  of  decay,  and 
suffered  severely  from  malaria  in  consequence  of  the 
exhalations  of  the  neighbouring  lagune.  Vitruvius 
tells  us,  that  at  length  the  inhabitants  applied  to 
M.  Hostilius,  who  caused  them  to  remove  to  a more 
healthy  situation,  about  4 miles  from  the  former  site, 
and  nearer  the  sea,  while  he  at  the  same  time  opened 
fresh ‘communications  between  the  lagune  and  the  sea 
(Vitruv.  i.  4.  § 12).  We  have  no  clue  to  the  time 
at  which  this  change  took  place,  but  it  could  hardly 
have  been  till  after  the  town  had  fallen  into  a de- 
clining condition.  Cicero,  indeed,  alludes  to  Salapia 
as  in  his  day  notorious  for  its  pestilential  climate 
(de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  27);  but  this  may  be  understood 
as  relating  to  its  territory  rather  than  the  actual 
town.  Vitruvius  is  the  only  author  who  notices  the 
change  of  site ; but  if  his  account  can  be  depended 

* Lycophron,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  assign 
it  a Trojan  origin  ; though  the  passage,  as  usual,  is 
somewhat  obscure.  (Lycophr.  Alex.  1129.) 
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upon,  the  Salapia  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
as  well  as  Strabo,  must  have  been  the  new  town,  and 
not  the  original  city  of  the  name.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  284; 
Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 16.)  The  Liber 
Coloniarum  also  speaks  of  it  as  a colony  adjoining 
the  sea-coast,  which  doubtless  refers  to  the  new  town 
of  the  name.  , This  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have 
ever  risen  into  a place  of  much  importance,  and 
the  name  subsequently  disappears  altogether. 

Extensive  ruins  of  Salapia  are  still  visible  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Lago  di  Salpi,  in  a tract  of 
country  now  almost  wholly  desolate.  They  evidently 
belong  to  a city  of  considerable  size  and  importance, 
and  must  therefore  be  those  of  the  ancient  Apulian 
city.  This  is  further  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  coins  of  Salapia,  which  of  course  belong  to 
the  period  of  its  independence,  are  frequently  found 
on  the  spot.  (Swinburne’s  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  81.) 
The  site  of  the  Roman  town  founded  by  M.  Hostilius 
is  said  to  be  indicated  by  some  remains  on  the  sea- 
shore,  near  the  Torre  di  Salpi.  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii. 

p.  201.) 

The  lagune  still  called  the  Lago  di  Salpi  is  about 
12  miles  in  length  by  about  2 in  breadth.  At  its 
eastern  extremity,  where  it  communicates  with  the 
sea  by  an  artificial  cut,  are  extensive  salt-works, 
which  are  considered  to  be  the  representatives  of 
those  noticed  in  the  Itineraries  under  the  name  of 
Salinae.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  (though  not 
improbable)  that  these  ancient  salt-works  occupied 
the  same  site  as  the  modern  ones  ; and  the  distances 
given  in  the  Itineraries  along  this  line  of  coast,  being 
in  any  case  corrupt  and  confused,  afford  no  clue  to 
their  identification.  (^Itin.  Ant  p.  314;  Tab.  Pent') 
It  is  probable  that  the  name  of  Salapia  itself  is  con- 
nected with  sa.l,  the  lagune  having  always  been  well 
adapted  for  the  collection  of  salt. 

The  coins  of  Salapia,  as  well  as  those  of  Arpi  and 
Canusium,  have  Greek  legends,  and  indicate  the 
strong  influence  of  Greek  art  and  civilisation,  though 
apparently  at  a late  period,  none  of  them  being  of  an 
archaic  style.  The  magistrates’  names  which  occur 
on  them  (AAZ02,  I1TAA02,  &c.)  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, clearly  of  native  origin.  (Mommsen,  U.  I.  D. 
pp.  82,  83.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


com  OF  SALAPIA. 

SALA’RIA.  1.  (^aXdpia,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 61),  a 
town  of  the  Bastitani,  in  the  SE.  part  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis.  According'  to  Pliny  it  was  a Roman 
colony.  (Colonia  Salariensis,  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  Ukert 
(ii.  pt.  i.  p.  407)  identifies  it  with  Sabiote,  between 
Ubeda  and  Baeza. 

2.  A town  of  the  Oretani,  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. (Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 59.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SALAS.  [Sala.] 

SALASSI  (2aAao-<rot),  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Alpine  tribes  in  the  N.  of  Italy,  who  occupied 
tlie  great  valley  of  the  Durias  or  Dora  Baltea,  now 
called  the  Vol  d^ Aosta,  from  the  plains  of  the  Po  to 
the  foot  of  the  Graian  and  Pennine  Alps.  Their 
country  is  correctly  described  by  Strabo  as  a deep 
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and  narrow  valley,  shut  in  on  both  sides  oy  very 
lofty  mountains.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  205.)  This  valley, 
which  extends  above  60  miles  in  length  from  its 
entrance  at  Ivrea  to  its  head  among  the  very 
highest  ranges  of  the  Alps,  must  always  have  been 
one  of  the  natural-  inlets  into  the  heart  of  those 
mountains:  hence  the  two  passes  at  its  head,  now 
called  the  Great  and  Little  St.  Bernard,  seem  to 
have  been  frequented  from  a very  early  period.  If 
we  may  trust  to  Livy,  it  was  by  the  former  of  these 
passes,  or  the  Pennine  Alps,  that  the  Boii  and  Lin- 
gones  crossed  when  they  first  migrated  into  the 
plains  of  the  N.  of  Italy.  (Liv.  v.  35.)  It  was  the 
same  pass  by  which  Hannibal  was  commonly  sup- 
posed in  the  days  of  Livy  to  have  crossed  those  moun- 
tains, while  Coelius  Antipater  represented  him  as 
passing  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  an  opinion  com- 
monly adopted  by  modern  writers,  though  still  sub- 
ject to  grave  difficulties.  One  of  the  most  serious  of 
these  arises  from  the  character  of  the  Salassi  them- 
selves, who  are  uniformly  described  as  among  the 
fiercest  and  most  warlike  of  the  Alpine  tribes,  and  of 
inveterate  pi'edatory  habits,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  they  would  have  allowed  an  army  like  that 
of  Hannibal  to  traverse  their  country  without  oppo- 
sition, and  apparently  without  molestation.  (See 
Arnold’s  Rome,  vol.  iii.  p.  481.) 

The  Salassi  are  commonly  reckoned  a Gaulish 
people,  yet  there  are  reasons  which  render  it  more 
probable  that  they  were  in  fact,  like  their  neighbours 
the  Taurini,  a Ligurian  race.  The  Ligurians  indeed 
seem,  at  a very  early  period,  to  have  spread  them- 
selves along  the  whole  of  the  western  chain  of  the 
Alps,  and  the  Gaulish  tribes  which  occupied  the 
plains  of  the  Padus  passed  through  their  country. 
But  the  ethnical  relations  of  all  these  Alpine  races 
are  very  obscure.  No  mention  of  the  Salassi  is 
found  in  history  till  b.  c.  143,  when  they  were  at- 
tacked without  provocation  by  the  consul  Appius 
Claudius,  who  was,  however,  punished  for  his  aggres- 
sion, being  defeated  with  the  loss  of  5000  men. 
But  he  soon  repaired  this  disaster,  and  having  in 
his  turn  slain  5000  of  the  mountaineers,  claimed 
the  honour  of  a triumph.  (Dion  Cass.  Fr.  79 ; Liv. 
Epit.  liii.;  Oros.  v.  4.)  From  this  time  they 
appear  to  have  frequently  been  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  Rome,  and  though  nominally  tributaiy  to  the 
republic,  they  were  continually  breaking  out  into 
revolt,  and  ravaging  the  plains  of  their  neighbour- 
hood, or  plundering  the  Roman  convoys,  and  haras- 
sing their  troops  as  they  marched  through  their 
country.  As  early  as  b.  c.  100  a Roman  colony 
was  established  at  Eporedia  {Lvrea),  at  the  mouth 
of  the  valley  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  15),  with  the  view  of 
keeping  them  in  check,  but  it  suflered  severely  from 
their  incursions.  Even  at  a much  later  period  the 
Salassi  plundered  the  baggage  of  the  dictator  Caesar 
when  marching  through  their  country,  and  com- 
pelled Decimus  Brutus,  on  his  way  into  Gaul  after 
the  battle  of  Mutina,  to  purchase  a passage  with  a 
large  sum  of  money.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  205.)  In  b.  c. 
35  they  appear  to  have  broken  out  afresh  into  revolt, 
and  for  some  time  were  able  to  defy  the  efforts  of 
Antistius  Vetus;  but  the  next  year  they  were  re- 
duced to  submission  by  Valerius  Messala.  (Dion 
Cass.  xlix.  34,  38;  Appian,  Illyr.  17.)  Still,  how- 
ever, their  subjection  was  imperfect,  till  in  b.  c.  25 
Terentius  Varro  was  sent  against  them,  who  having 
compelled  the  whole  nation  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
sold  them  without  distinction  as  slaves.  The  num- 
ber of  captives  thus  sold  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
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36,000  persons,  of  whom  8000  were  men  of  military 
age.  The  tribe  of  the  Salassi  being  thus  extirpated, 
a Roman  colony  was  settled  at  Praetoria  Augusta 
(^Aosta),  and  a highroad  made  through  the  valley. 
(Dion  Cass.  liii.  25;  Strab.  iv.  p.  205;  lAv.  Epit, 
cxxxv.)  The  name  of  the  Salassi,  however,  still 
remained,  and  is  recognised  as  a geographical  dis- 
tinction both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  but  no  sub- 
sequent trace  of  them  is  found  as  an  independent 
tribe.  (Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 34.) 

One  of  the  main  causes  of  the  disputes  between 
the  Salassi  and  Romans  had  arisen  from  the  gold- 
washings  which  were  found  in  the  valley,  and  which 
are  said  to  have  been  extremely  productive.  These 
were  worked  by  the  Salassi  themselves  before  the 
Roman  invasion;  but  the  Romans  seem  to  have 
early  taken  possession  of  them,  and  they  were  farmed 
out  with  the  other  revenues  of  the  state  to  the  Pub- 
licani.  But  these  were,  as  might  be  expected,  in- 
volved in  constant  quarrels  with  the  neighbouring 
barbarians,  who  sometimes  cut  off  their  supplies  of 
water,  at  other  times  attacked  them  with  more  open 
violence.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  205;  Dion  Cass.  jFr.  79.) 

The  line  of  road  through  the  country  of  the  Salassi, 
and  the  passes  which  led  from  Augusta  Praetoria 
over  the  Pennine  and  Graian  Alps,  are  described  in 
tlie  article  Alpes  [Vol.  I.  p.  110].  [E.  H.  B.] 

SALA'SSII.  [Mauretania,  Vol.  II.  p.  298,  b.] 
SALATARAE  (SaAardpai,  Ptol.  vi.  11.  § 6),  a 
tribe  of  the  Bactrians  who  lived  along  the  banks  of  the 
Oxus.  Forbiger  suspects  that  they  are  the  same  as 
the  Saraparae,  noticed  by  Pliny  (vi.  16.  s.  18).  [V.] 
SALATHUS  (2dAo0os,  Ptol.  iv.6.  § 5),  a river  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  with  a town  of  the  same  name. 
This  river,  which  took  its  rise  in  Mt.  Mandrus,  is  re- 
presented by  one  of  the  Wadys,  which  flows  into  the 
sea  in  the  district  occupied  by  the  ancient  Autololes, 
on  the  coast  to  the  N.  of  Cape  Mirik.  [E.  B.  J.] 
SALAURIS,  a town  on  the  coast  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  mentioned  in  the  Ora  Marit.  of 
Avienus  (v.  518).  [T.  H.  D.] 

SALDA,  a town  in  the  south  of  Lower  Pannonia, 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Savus,  and  on  the 
great  highroad  from  Siscia  to  Sirmium.  (Tab.  Peut.\ 
Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  19,  where  it  is  called  Saldum.)  It 
is  very  probably  the  same  as  the  town  of  Sail  is 
(SaAAts)  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  16.  § 8).  The 
site  is  commonly  believed  to  be  occupied  by  the 
modern  Szlatina.  [L.  S.] 

SALDAE  (2(£aSo£,  Strab.  xvii,  p.  831;  Ptol.  iv. 
2.  § 9,  viii.  13.  § 9;  Plin.  v.  1;  Itin.  Anton.;  Pent. 
Tab.),  a town  _ on  the  coast  of  Mauretania  Caesa- 
riensis,  with  a spacious  harbour,  which  was  in  earlier 
times  the  E.  boundary  between  the  dominions  of 
Juba  and  those  of  the  Romans.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  Under 
Augustus  it  became  a Roman  colonia.”  (Plin.  1.  c.) 
In  later  times  it  was  the  W.  limit  of  Mauretania 
Sitifensis,  against  Mauretania  Caesariensis  in  its 
more  contracted  sense.  It  is  identified  with  Bvjeiyah, 
the  flourishing  city  of  the  Kaliphat,  taken  by  Pedro 
Navarro,  the  general  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
after  two  famous  battles,  A.  d.  1510  (comp.  Pres- 
cott’s Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  vol.  ii.  p.  457),  or 
the  C.  Bongie  of  the  French  province.  (Barth, 
Wanderungen,  p.  62.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SALDAPA,  a town  of  Moesia  (Theophyl.  Simocat. 
i.  8),  which  was  ravaged  by  the  Avars  in  their 
wars  with  the  emperor  Maurice  (Le  Beau,  Bas 
Empire,  vol.  x.  pj).  248,  369).  Schafarik  (^Slav. 
Alt.  vol.  ii.  p.  158)  has  fixed  the  site  at  the  ruins 
of  iJikelrick  upon  the  Danube.  [E.  B.  J.J 
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SALDU'BA.  1.  A small  river  in  the  temtory  of 
the  Turduli  in  Hispania  Baetica,  probably  the  same 
called  2a5ovKo,  (with  var.  lect.)  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  4. 
§ 7).  Now  Bio  Verde. 

2.  A town  at  the  mouth  of  the  preceding  river 
(SoASouga,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 11),  of  no  great  importance 
(Mela,  ii.  6;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3),  near  the  present 
Marbella. 

3.  [Caesaraugusta.]  [T.  H.  D.] 

SALE,  a town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Thrace,  near 

the  W.  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  and  nearly  equidistant 
from  Zone  and  Doriscus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus (vii.  59)  as  a Samothracian  colony.  [J.  R.] 

SALEM.  [Jerusalem.] 

SALENI,  a people  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
probably  in  Cantabria,  mentioned  by  Mela  (iii.  1). 
They  are  perhaps  the  same  as  the  ^ai\.i/oi  of  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  6.  § 34).  [T.  H.  D.] 

SALENTI'NI  or  SALLENTPNI  (both  forms 
seem  to  rest  on  good  authority),  (^aXeyrivoi),  a 
people  of  Southern  Italy,  who  inhabited  a part  of 
the  peninsula  which  forms  the  SE.  extremity,  or  as 
it  is  very  often  called  the  heel,  of  Italy.  Their  ter- 
ritory was  thus  included  in  the  region  known  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  name  of  lapygia,  as  well  as  in  the 
district  called  by  the  Romans  Calabria.  Strabo 
remarks  that  the  peninsula  in  question,  which  he 
considers  as  bounded  by  a line  drawn  across  from 
Tarentum  to  Brundusium,  was  variously  called  Mes- 
sapia,  lapygia,  Calabria,  and  Salentiiia;  but  that 
some  writers  established  a distinction  between  the 
names.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  282.)  There  seems  no  doubt 
that  the  names  were  frequently  applied  irregularly 
and  vaguely,  but  that  there  were  in  fact  two  distinct 
tribes  or  races  inhabiting  the  peninsula,  the  Salen- 
tines  and  the  Calabrians  (Strab.  vi.  p.  277),  of  whom 
the  latter  were  commonly  known  to  the  Greeks  as 
the  Messapians  [Calabria].  Both  were,  how- 
ever, in  all  probability  kindred  races  belonging  to  the 
great  family  of  the  Pelasgian  stock.  Tradition  repre- 
sented the  Salentines  as  of  Cretan  origin,  and, 
according  to  the  habitual  form  of  such  legends, 
ascribed  them  to  a Cretan  colony  under  Idomeneus 
after  the  Trojan  War.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  282;  Virg. 
Aen.  iii.  400;  Fest.  s.  v.  Salentini,  p.  329;  Varr. 
ap.  Prob.  ad  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  31.)  They  appear  to 
have  inhabited  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
extending  from  its  southern  extremity  (the  Capo  di 
Leuca),  which  was  thence  frequently  called  the; 
Salentine  promontory  (“  Salentinum  Promontorium,” 
Mel.  ii.  4.  § 8;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 13),  to  the  neighboui-- 
hood  of  Tarentum.  But  we  have  no  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing accurately  the  limits  of  the  two  tribes, 
or  the  particular  towns  which  belonged  to  each. 

The  name  of  the  Salentines  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  familiarly  known  to  the  Greeks,  at  least  in 
early  times : as  we  do  not  hear  of  their  name  in  any 
of  the  wars  with  the  Tarentines,  though  from  their 
position  they  must  have  been  one  of  the  tribes  that 
early  came  into  collision  with  the  rising  colony. 
They  were  probably  known  under  the  general  ap- 
pellation of  lapygians,  or  confounded  with  their 
neighbours  the  Messapians.  On  the  contrary,  as 
soon  as  their  name  appears  in  Roman  history,  it  is 
in  a wider  and  more  general  sense  than  that  to 
which  it  is  limited  by  the  geographers.  Livy  speaks 
of  the  Salentini  as  acceding  to  the  Samnite  alliance 
in  B.  c.  306,  wlien  the  consul  L.  Volumnius  was 
sent  into  their  country,  who  defeated  them  in  several 
battles,  and  took  some  of  their  towns.  (Liv.  ix.  42.) 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Romans 
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liad  as  early  as  this  pushed  their  arms  into  the 
lapygian  peninsula,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
•Salentines  are  here  confounded  with  the  Peucetians, 
with  whom,  according  to  some  accounts,  they  were 
closely  connected,  (Plin,  iii.  11,  s,  16,)  But  the 
name  is  used  with  still  greater  laxity  shortly  after, 
when  Livy  speaks  of  Thuriae  as  “ urbem  in  Sallen- 
tinis  ” (x,  2),  if  at  least,  as  there  seems  little  doubt, 
the  place  there  meant  is  the  well-known  city  of 
Tliurii  in  Lucania  [Thurii], 

The  name  of  the  Sallentines  does  not  again  occur 
in  history  till  the  Fourth  Samnite  War,  when  they 
joined  the  confederacy  formed  by  the  Samnites  and 
Tarentines  against  Rome ; and  shared  in  their  defeat 
by  the  consul  L,  Aemilius  Barbula  in  b,  c,  281,  as 
W'e  find  that  general  celebrating  a triumph  over  the 
Tarentines,  Samnites,  and  Sallentines,  {Fast.  Capit. 
ann,  473,)  For  some  time  after  this  the  appear- 
ance of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy  drew  off  the  attention  of 
the  Romans  from  more  ignoble  adversaries,  but  when 
that  monarch  had  finally  withdrawn  from  Italy,  and 
Tarentum  itself  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  they  were  left  at  leisure  to  turn  their 
arms  against  the  few  tribes  that  still  maintained 
their  independence.  In  b.  c,  267  war  was  declared 
against  the  Salentines,  and  both  consuls  were  em- 
ployed in  their  subj  ugation.  It  was  not  likely  that 
they  could  offer  much  resistance,  yet  their  final 
conquest  was  not  completed  till  the  following  year, 
when  both  consuls  again  celebrated  triumphs  de 
Messapiis  Sallentinisque,”  {Fast.  Capit. ; Zonar,  viii, 
7;  Liv,  Fpit.  xv;  Florus,  i,  20;  Eutrop,  ii.  17,) 
All  the  Roman  writers  on  this  occasion  mention  the 
Salentines  alone;  the  Triumphal  Fasti,  however,  re- 
cord the  name  of  the  Messapians  in  conjunction  with 
them,  and  it  is  certain  that  both  nations  were 
included  both  in  the  war  and  the  conquest,  for 
Brundusium,  which  is  called  by  Florus  “ caput 
regionis,”  and  the  occupation  of  which  was  evidently 
the  main  object  of  the  war  (Zonar.  1.  c.),  seems  to 
have  been  at  that  period  certainly  a Messapian  city. 
The  Salentines  are  again  mentioned  as  revolting  to 
Hannibal  during  the  Second  Punic  War  (b.c.  213), 
but  seem  to  have  been  again  reduced  to  subjection 
without  difficulty.  (Liv.  xxv.  1,  xxvii.  36,  41.) 
From  this  time  their  name  disappears  from  history, 
and  is  not  even  found  among  the  nations  of  Italy 
that  took  up  arms  in  the  Social  War.  But  the 
“ Sallentinus  ager  ” continued  to  be  a recognised 
term,  and  the  people  are  spoken  of  both  by  Pliny  and 
Strabo  as  distinct  from  their  neighbours  the  Calabri. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  277;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 
13;  Mel.  ii.  4;  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  46.)  The 
“ regio  Salentina  ” is  even  mentioned  as  a distinct 
portion  of  Calabria  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Lom- 
bards. (P,  Diac.  Hist.  Lang.  ii.  21.) 

The  physical  character  and  topography  of  the 
country  of  the  Salentines  are  given  in  the  article 
Cai^bria.  The  following  towns  are  assigned  by 
Pliny  to  the  Salentines,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Calabrians,  strictly  so  called;  Aletium,  Basta, 
Neretum,  Uxentum,  and  Veretum.  All  these 
are  situated  in  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the 
lapygian  peninsula.  The  list  given  by  Ptolemy 
nearly  agrees  with  that  of  Pliny;  but  he  adds 
Rliudiae,  which  was  considerably  further  N.,  and  is 
reckoned  on  good  authority  a Calabrian  city  [Rhu- 
diae].  The  place  he  calls  Banota  is  probably  the 
Biusta  of  Pliny.  To  these  inland  towns  may  proba- 
bly be  added  the  seaports  of  Callipolis,  Castrum 
Minkrvae,  and  perhaps  Hydruntum  also,  though 
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the  last  seems  to  have  early  received  a Greek 
colony.  But  it  is  probable  that  at  an  earlier  peritid 
the  territory  of  the  Salentines  was  considerably 
more  extensive.  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  speaks  of 
a city  of  the  name  of  Sallentia,  from  which  was 
derived  the  name  of  the  Sallentines,  but  no  mention 
of  this  is  found  in  any  other  writer,  and  it  is  proba- 
bly a mere  mistake.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SALERNUM  (SoAepi/ov;  Eth.  Salernitanus : 5o- 
lemo),  a city  of  Campania,  but  situated  in  the 
territory  of  the  Picentini,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the 
gulf  of  Posidonia,  which  now  derives  from  it  the 
name  of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno.  We  have  no  account 
of  its  origin  or  early  histoiy;  it  has  been  supposed 
that  it  was  like  the  neighbouring  Marcina  a 
Tyrrhenian  or  Pelasgic  settlement  [Marcina]  ; but 
there  is  no  authority  for  this,  and  its  name  is  never 
mentioned  in  histoiw  previous  to  the  settlement  of 
a Roman  colony  there.  But  when  this  was  first 
decreed  (in  B,  c.  197,  it  was  not  actually  founded 
till  B.  c.  194),  Livy  speaks  of  the  place  as  Castmm 
Salemi,  whence  w’e  may  infer  that  there  was  at  least 
a fortress  previously  existing  there  (Liv.  xxxii.  29, 
xxxiv.  45;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14;  Strab.  v.  p.  251.)  The 
Roman  colony  was  established,  as  we  are  expressly 
told  by  Strabo,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  Picen- 
tines  in  check,  that  people  having  actively  espoused 
the  cause  of  Hannibal  during  the  Second  Punic  War 
(Strab.  1.  c.)  Their  town  of  Picentia  being  destroyed, 
^lernum  became  the  chief  town  of  the  district;  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  risen  to  any  great  im- 
portance. In  the  Social  War  it  was  taken  by  the, 
Samnite  general  C.  Papins  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  42) ; 
but  this  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  its  name  is 
mentioned  in  history.  Horace  alludes  to  it  as  having 
a mild  climate,  on  which  account  it  had  apparently 
been  recommended  to  him  for  his  health  (Hor.  Ep. 
i.  15.  1.)  It  continued  to  be  a municipal  town  of 
some  consideration  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  as 
we  learn  from  inscriptions  retained  the  title  of  a 
Colonia  (Plin.  iii.  5,  s,  9 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 7 ; Itin.. 
Ant. ; Tah.  Peut.\  Mommsen,  Jnscr.  R.  N.  pp.  9 
— 12.)  But  it  was  not  till  after  the  Lombard  con- 
quest that  it  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  in  this  part  of  Italy;  so  that  it  is  associated  by 
Paulus  Diaconus  with  Caprea  and  Neapolis  among 
the  “ opulentissimae  urbes  ” of  Campania  (P.  Diac. 
Hist.  Lang.  ii.  17).  It  retained  this  consideration 
down  to  a late  period  of  the  middle  ages,  and  was 
especially  renowned  for  its  school  of  medicine, 
which,  under  the  name  of  Schola  Salemitana,  was 
long  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe.  ^ But  it  seems 
certain  that  this  was  derived  from  the  Arabs  in  the 
10th  or  11th  century,  and  was  not  transmitted 
from  more  ancient  times.  Salerno  is  still  the 
see  of  an  archbishop,  with  a population  of  about 
12,000  inhabitants,  though  greatly  fallen  from  its 
mediaeval  grandeur. 

The  ancient  city,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo  (v.  p. 
251),  stood  on  a hill  at  some  distance  from  the  sea, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  local  writers,  who  state 
that  many  ancient  remains  have  been  found  on  the 
hill  which  rises  at  the  back  of  the  modern  city,  but 
no  ruins  are  now  extant.  (Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  612.) 
From  the  foot  of  this  hill  a level  and  marshy  plain 
extends  without  interruption  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Silaras,  the  whole  of  which  seems  to  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  municipal  territory  of  Salenmm,  as 
Lucan  speaks  of  the  Silarus  as  skirting  the  culti- 
vated lands  of  that  city  (Lucan,  ii.  425.)  The 
distance  from  Salernum  itself  to  the  mouth  of  the 
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Silaras  is  not  less  than  18  miles,  though  erroneously 
given  in  the  Tabula  at  only  9.  ^Tab.Peut.')  [E.  H.  B.] 
SALE'TIO,  in  Gallia.  This  name  occurs  in  the 
Not.  Imp.,  in  the  Antoiiine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table. 
Ammianus  (xvi.  2)  names  it  Saliso:  “Argento- 
ratum,  Brocomagum,  Tabemas,  Salisonem,  &c.” 
The  Itin.  places  Saletio  between  Argentoratum 
(^Strassburg)  and  Tabernae;  and  the  Table  places  it 
between  Tabernae  and  Brocomagus  (^Brumath), 
which  is  north  of  Strassburg.  The  numbers  are  not 
correct  in  the  Itin. ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
place  is  Setz  near  the  Rhine.  A diploma  of  Otho 
the  Great  names  it  “ Salise  in  Elisazium,”  in  Elsaz 
oi-  Alsace.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  ^c.)  [G.  L.] 

SALGANEUS  (^^aXyavevs’,  Liv.  uses  the  Gr. 
acc.  Salganea:  Eth.  ’S.aXydvios),  a town  upon  the 
eastern  coast  of  Boeotia,  and  between  Chalcis  and 
Anthedon,  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a 
Boeotian,  who  served  as  pilot  to  the  Persian  fleet  of 
Xerxes,  and  was  put  to  death  upon  suspicion  of 
treachery,  because  no  outlet  appeared  to  the  channel 
of  the  Euripus;  but  the  Persian  commander,  having 
found  out  his  mistake,  erected  a monument  on  the 
spot,  where  the  town  was  afterwards  built.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  403;  Dicaearch.  Stat.  Grace,  p.  19;  Steph.  B. 
s.  c.).  Salganeus  was  considered  an  important 
place  from  its  commanding  the  northern  entrance ^to 
the  Euripus.  (Died.  xix.  77 ; Liv.  xxxv.  37,  46,  51.) 
The  remains  of  the  town  stand  directly  under  the 
highest  summit  of  Mount  Messapium,  in  the  angle 
where  the  plain  terminates,  and  upon  the  side  of  a 
small  port.  The  citadel  occupied  a height  rising 
from  the  shore,  90  yards  in  length,  and  about  50 
broad,  and  having  a flat  summit  sloping  from  the 
SE.  towards  the  sea.  There  are  remains  of  walls 
on  the  crest  of  the  summit,  and  on  the  SE.  side 
of  the  height.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii. 

р.  267.) 

SALI  (SdAot,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 22),  a people  of 
European  Sarmatia,  whom  Schafarik  (Slav.  Alt. 
vol.  i.  p.  302)  places  on  the  river  Salts  in  the  Baltic 
province  of  Livonia.  [E.  B.  J.] 

SA'LIA,  a river  in  the  territory  of  the  Astures, 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  (Mela, 
iii.  1.)  Now  the  SeUa.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SA'LIA,  a branch  of  the  Mosella  (Mosel),  men- 
tioned by  Venant.  Fortun.  (iii.  12.  5),  which  must 
be  the  Seille  (Forbiger,  vol.  iii.  p.  126).  The  Seille 
ioins  the  Mosel  at  Metz.  [G.  L.] 

SALICA  CZdkiKa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 59),  a town  of 
the  Oretani  in  Hispania  Tan-acouensis.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SALICE.  [Taprobane.] 

SALIC  ES  (AD),  a place  in  Moesia  which  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  places  not  far  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube  at  43  M.  P.  from  Halmyris,  and  62 
M.  P.  from  Tomi.  The  low  and  marshy  meadows 
which  surrounded  it  were  the  scene  of  the  sanguinary 
battle  between  the  great  Fridigern  and  the  legions 
of  Valens.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  7.  § 5 ; Gibbon, 

с.  xxvi.;  Le  Beau,  Bas  Empire,  iv.  p.  112  ; Green- 
wood, Hist,  of  the  Germans,  p.  328.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SALIENTIS  (Salientibus,  Itin.  Ant.  p.  428),  a 
place  in  Gallaecia,  on  the  road  from  Bracara  to  As- 
turica ; variously  identified  with  Caldelas  and 
Orense.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SALINAE,  in  Gallia,  the  chief  town  of  the  Suetri 
or  Suctrii  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 42),  a people  in  the  Pro- 
vincia  E.  of  the  Rhone.  An  inscription  in  Spon, 
“ Decc.  civitatis  Salin.,”  is  said  to  belong  to  this  place ; 
and  another  inscription  has  been  found  at  Lucerano 
near  the  som’ces  of  the  Paglione : “ C.  Julio  Valenti 
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J.  F.  Fabr  vi.  viro  civitat.  Saliniens.  . . . Alpium 
maritimarum  patrono  optimo.”  Some  place  Salinae 
at  Castellan  in  the  diocese  of  Senez  in  the  Maritime 
Alps,  where  there  are  salt  springs,  and  where  Spoil’s 
inscription  is  said  to  have  been  found.  D’Anville 
places  it  at  Seillans  in  the  diocese  of  Frejm,  near 
Faventia  (Fagence);  and  he  observes  that  all  the  old 
towns  of  this  country  preserve  their  names.  (D’An- 
ville, Notice,  4’C- ; Ukert,  Gallien,  p.  438.)  [G.  L.] 
SALI'NAE  (^aXivai,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 21),  a town 
of  the  Catyeuchlani  or  Capelani,  towards  the  E. 
coast  of  Britannia  Romans.  Camden  (p.  339) 
identifies  it  with  Salndy  or  Sandye,  near  Potton  in 
Bedfordshire  ; others  have  sought  it  in  the  S.  part 
of  Lincolnshire.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SALI'NAE  (^a\7vai,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 7 ; Pent. 
Tab.;  Geog.  Rav.  iv.  7),  a town  of  Dacia  identified 
with  Thorda,on  the  Aranyos  in  Transylvania,  where 
there  are  Roman  remains.  (Comp.  Paget,  Hungary 
and  Transylvania,  vol.  ii.  p.  259.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SALINSAE.  [Mauretania,  Vol.  II.  p,  299,  a.] 
SALI'NUM  (SoAiVov),  a place  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube,  a little  below  Aquincum,  on  the  road 
from  this  town  to  Mursa  in  Lower  Pannonia.  (Ptol. 
ii.  16.  § 4;  It.  Ant.  p.  245,  where  it  is  called  Vetus 
Salina.)  On  the  Pent.  Table  we  find  in  that  spot 
the  corrupt  name  Vetusalium.  Its  site  must  have 
been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Hansza- 
beh.  [L.  S.] 

SALIOCANUS.  [Staliocanus.] 
SALIOCLITA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  An- 
tonine Itin.  on  the  road  from  Genabum  (Orleans) 
to  Lutetia  (Paris).  It  is  Saclas,  a little  south  of 
Etampes,  on  the  Juine,  a branch  of  the  Seine.  The 
Itin.  makes  the  distance  the  same  from  Genabum, 
and  Lutetia,  which  we  must  take  to  be  La  Cite 
de  Paris  ; but  there  is  an  error  in  the  Itin.,  as 
D’Anville  shows,  in  the  distance  from  Salioclita  to 
Lutetia,  and  he  proposes  to  correct  it.  [G.  L.] 
SALISSO,  in  north  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  An- 
tonine Itin.  on  a road  from  Augusta  Trevirorum 
(Trier)  to  Bingium  (Bingen).  The  places  reck- 
oned from  Augusta  are  Baudobrica  xviii.,  Salisso 
xxii,  Bingium  xxiii.  This  Baudobrica  is  not  the 
place  described  under  the  article  Baudobrica. 
(Boppart).  These  63  Gallic  leagues  exceed  the  real 
distance  from  Trier  to  Bingen  considerably.  The 
site  of  Salisso  is  uncertain.  [G.  L.] 

SALLAECUS  ('S.dKKaiKos,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 8),  a 
town  in  the  S.  of  Lusitania.  [T.  H.  D.j 

SALLENTI'NI.  [Salentini.] 

SALLUNTUM.  [Daoiatia.] 

SALMA'NTICA  (Sa\g.duTiKa,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 9; 
in  the  Itin.  Ant.  called  Salmatice;  in  Polyaenus 
Strat.  viii.  48,  'S.aXfxaris),  an  important  town  of 
the  Vettones  in  Lusitania,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Durius,  on  the  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta. 
It  is  incontestibly  identical  with  the  ’EA^ovti/c^  of 
Polybius  (iii.  14),  and  the  Hermandica  or  Helman- 
tica  of  Livy  (xxi.  5;  cf.  Nonius,  Hisp.  c.  38).  It 
is  the  celebrated  modern  town  of  Salamanca,  where 
the  piers  of  a bridge  of  twenty-seven  arches  over  the 
Tormes,  built  by  Trajan,  are  still  in  existence.  (Cf. 
Minano,  Dicckm.  vii.  p.  402;  Florez,  Esp.  Sagr. 
xiv.  p.  267.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SALMO'NA,  a branch  of  the  Mosella  (Mosel). 

“ Nec  fastiditos  Salmonae  usurpo  fluores.” 

(Ausonius,  Mosell.  366.) 

The  Salmona  is  the  Salme,  which  flows  into  the 
Mosel,  near  the  village  of  Neumagen.  [G.  L.] 
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SALMO  NE  (Sa/VojV?],  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  -,  Strab. ; 
'S.aKjxoivia,  Diod.  iv.  68 : Eth.  'S.aKj.icovevs , 2aAju«- 
yetVrjs,  Steph.  B. ; the  form  ’2,a.\fxa>veLTr]s  presuppo^^es 
a form  'S.aX/uLdveia,  which  probably  ought  to  be  read 
in  Diodorus  instead  of  ^aXfxcov'ia^,  an  ancient  towm 
of  Pisatis  in  Elis,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Sahnoneus,  stood  near  Heracleia  at  the  sources  of 
tlie  Enipeus  or  Baruichius,  a branch  of  the  Alpheius. 
Its  site  is  uncertain.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  356;  Diod.  1.  c. ; 
Apollod.  i.  9.  § 7 ; Steph.  B.  1.  c.) 

SALMONE.  [Samonium  Pkomontorium.] 

SALMYCA  (^dXfxvKa,  Steph.  B.  /.  c.)  a city  of 
Spain  near  the  Pillars  of  Hercules;  perhaps  in  the 
Campus  Spartiarius  near  Carthago  Nova,  if  the 
reading  of  Brodaeus  in  Oppian  {Cyneg.  iv.  222)  is 
correct.  (Comp.  Ukert,  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  402.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SALMYDESSUS  hXjxvhiaahs  ijroi  ^aX/xuSya- 
<rdy,  Ptol  iii.  1 1.  §4;Halmydessos,  Plin  iv.  ll.s.  18; 
Mela,  ii.  2.  § 5).  a coast-town  or  district  of  Thrace, 
on  the  Euxine,  about  60  miles  NW.  from  the 
entrance  of  the  Bosporus,  probably  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Midjeh.  The 
eastern  offshoots  of  the  Haemus  here  come  very  close 
to  the  shore,  wdiich  they  divide  from  the  valley  of 
the  Hebrus.  Tlie  people  of  Salmydessus  were  thus 
cut  off  from  communication  with  the  less  barbarous 
portions  of  Thrace,  and  became  notorious  for  their 
savage  and  inhuman  character,  which  harmonised 
well  with  that  of  their  country,  the  coast  of  which 
was  extremely  dangerous. 

Aeschylus  {Prom.  726*)  describes  Salmydessus 
as  “ the  rugged  jaw  of  the  sea,  hostile  to  sailors, 
step-mother  of  ships;”  and  Xenophon  {Anab.  vii.  5. 
§ 12,  seq.)  informs  us,  that  in  his  time  its  people 
carried  on  the  business  of  wreckers  in  a very  syste- 
matic manner,  the  coast  being  marked  out  into 
portions  by  means  of  posts  erected  along  it,  and 
those  to  whom  each  portion  was  assigned,  having 
the  exclusive  right  to  plunder  all  vessels  and  persons 
cast  upon  it.  This  plan,  he  says,  was  adopted  to 
prevent  the  bloodshed  which  had  frequently  been 
occasioned  among  themselves  by  their  previous  prac- 
tice of  indiscriminate  plunder.  Strabo  (vii.  p.  319) 
describes  this  portion  of  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  as 
“ desert,  rocky,  destitute  of  harbours,  and  completely 
exposed  to  the  north  winds ; ” while  Xenophon  {1.  c.) 
characterises  the  sea  adjoining  it  as  “ full  of  shoals.” 

The  earlier  writers  appear  to  speak  of  Salmy- 
dessus as  a district  only,  but  in  later  authors,  as 
Apollodorus,  Pliny  and  Mela,  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
town. 

Little  is  known  respecting  the  history  of  this 
place.  Herodotus  (iv.  93)  states  that  its  inhabi 
tants,  with  some  neighbouring  Thracian  tribes,  sub- 
mitted without  resistance  to  Darius  when  he  was 
marching  through  their  country  towards  the  Danube. 
When  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks  who  had  followed 
Cyrus  the  Younger  entered  the  service  of  Seuthes, 
one  of  the  expeditions  in  which  they  were  employed 
under  Xenophon  was  to  i educe  the  people  of  Salmy- 
dessus to  obedience;  a task  which  they  seem  to 
have  accomplished  without  much  difficulty.  {Anab. 
I c.)  [J.  B.] 

SALO,  a tributary  of  the  Iberus  in  Celtiberia, 
W'hich  flowed  past  the  town  of  Biibilis  (whence 

* In  this  passage  the  poet,  strangely  enough, 
places  Salmydessus  in  Asia  Minor  near  the  Ther- 
luodon. 
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Justin,  xliv.  3,  calls  the  river  itself  Biibilis),  and 
entered  the  Iberus  at  Allabon,  (Mart.  i.  49,  x.  20, 
103,  IV.  55.)  Now  the  Xalon.  [T.  II.  D.) 

SALODU'KUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  x.  from  Petinesca  [PiiXiNESCA],  and 
the  distance  from  Salodurnm  to  Augusta  Kaura- 
corum  {Angst  near  Basle)  is  xxii. 

Salodurum  is  Solothw'n,  as  the  Germans  call  it, 
or  Soleure,  and  though  the  distance  between  Basle 
and  Solothum  is  somewliat  less  than  that  in  the 
Itins.,  this  may  be  owing  to  the  passage  over  the 
hills  which  separate  the  cantons  of  Basle  and  Solo- 
thurn. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  Roman  remains  at  So~ 
leure,  and  an  inscription  of  the  year  b.  c.  219, 
“ Vico  Salod.”,  has  been  found  there.  Salodurum  is 
one  of  the  towns  of  the  Helvetii  with  a Celtic  ter- 
mination {dur).  Cluver  conjectured  that  Ptolemy’s 
Ganodurum  [Ganoduritm]  might  be  Salodurum. 
(D’Anville,  A’oifce  ^c. ; Ukert,  Gallien.)  [G.  L.] 

SALOE  {^aX6r},  Pans.  vii.  24.  § 7),  or  Sale 
(Plin.  V.  31),  a small  lake  of  Lydia  at  the  ^oot  of 
Mount  Sipylus,  on  the  site  of  Tantalis  or  Sipylas, 
the  ancient  capital  of  Maeonia,  which  had  probably 
perished  during  an  earthquake.  (Strab.  i.  p.  58, 
xii.  p.  579.) 

Jhe  lake  \vas  surrounded  by  a marsh ; and  tlio 
Phyrites,  which  flowed  into  it  as  a brook,  issued  at 
the  other  side  as  a river  of  some  importance.  [L.S.] 

SALOMACUM,  or  SALAMOCUM,  is  placed  by 
the  Antonine  Itiu.  on  a road  from  Aquae  Tarbellicae 
{Dax)  to  Burdigala  {Bordeaux).  Salomacum  is 
the  next  place  on  the  road  to  Burdigala  and  xviii. 
distant.  The  distance  and  the  name  Sales  show 
that  Sales  is  Salomacum.  [G.L.] 

SALO'NA,  SALO'NAE  {^aXS>va,  ^aXwuai- 
this  latter  is  the  more  usual  form,  as  found  iu 
Inscriptions,  Orelli,  Inscr.  nos.  502,  3833,  4995; 
and  on  coins,  Rasche,  vol.  iv.  pt.  i.  p.  1557:  Eth. 
SoAwvtTTjs,  'S.a.Xwvevs),  a town  and  harbour  of 
Dalmatia,  which  still  bears  its  ancient  name,  situated 
on  the  ; E.  corner  of  the  gulf  into  which  the 
Adriatic  breaks  {Can.  di  CastelU)  on  the  N.  of  the 
river  Iader  {il  Giad  o).  Lucan’s  description  (viii." 
104)  — > 

“ Qua  maris  Adriaci  longas  ferit  unda  Salonas 
Et  tepidum  in  molles  Zephyros  excurrit  Iader”— 

agrees  with  its  oblong  form,  still  traceable  in  the 
rains,  and  with  the  course  of  the  river.  Though 
the  public  buildings  and  houses  of  ancient  Salonae 
have  been  destroyed,  enough  remains  nf  the  wall 
to  show  tbe  size,  as  w’ell  as  position,  of  the  city; 
and  the  arch  of  the  bridge  proves  that  the  course  of 
the  river  is  unch  nged. 

The  city  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  eastern  and 
the  western;  the  latter  stands  on  rather  higher 
ground,  sloping  towards  the  N.,  along  which  the 
wall  on  that  side  is  built.  Little  is  known  of 
Salonae  before  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar;  after 
the  fall  of  Dalminium  it  became  the  chief  town  of 
Dalmatia,  and  the  head-quarters  of  L.  Caecilius 
Metellus,  b.  c.  117.  (Appian,  Jllyr.  11.)  It  was 
besieged  a second  time,  and  opened  its  gates  to  Cn. 
Cosconius,  B.  c.  78.  (Eutrop.  vi.  4;  Oro-.  v.  23.) 
When  the  Pompeian  fleet  swept  the  Ionian  gulf 
from  Corcyra  to  Salonae,  M.  Octavius,  who  com- 
manded a squadron  for  Pompeius,  was  compelled  to 
retreat  with  loss  from  before  this  stronghold  of 
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Caesar’s.  (Cues.  B.  C.  iii.  9.)  The  profligate  Ga- 
biiiius,  after  being  cooped  up  for  months  in  the 
fortress,  died  here.  (Auct.  B.  Alex.  43  ; Dion  Cass, 
xlii.  12.)  In  B.  c.  39  Asinius  Pollio  defeated  the  Par- 
theni,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  and  took  Salonae,  in  commemoration  of 
which  his  son  Asinius  Gallus  bore  the  “ agnomen  ” 
Saloninus  (Comp.Virg.5wco/.viii.  7 ; Hor.  Carm.  ii.  1. 
14 — 16.)  From  the  time  it  received  a colony  it 
was  looked  upon  as  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Roman 
power  on  that  side  the  Adriatic,  and  was  distin- 
guished for  its  loyalty,  as  was  shown  in  the  siege  it 
maintained  against  Bato  the  native  leader,  A.  d.  6. 
All  the  great  Roman  roads  in  Dalmatia  met  at  this 
point,  and  when  the  country  was  divided  into  three 
“ conventus,”  or  assize  towns,  as  many  as  382 
“ decuriae  ” were  convened  to  it.  (Plin.  iii.  26.) 
Under  the  earlier  emperor’s  the  town  was  embel- 
lished with  many  public  buildings,  the  number  of 
which  was  greatly  increased  by  Diocletian,  who, 
according  to  Porphyrogenitus  Adm.  Imp.  29), 
completely  rebuilt  the  city.  No  great  change  took 
place  for  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  death  of 
that  emperor ; but  if  we  are  to  believe  Porphy- 
rogenitus (Z.  c.)  the  “ long  Salonae  ” attained  to 
half  the  size  of  Constantinople.  In  A.  D.  481  Sa- 
lonae was  taken  by  Odoacer,  king  of  the  Heruli,  but 
was  recovered  from  the  Goths  by  the  Gepid  prince 
Mundus,  the  general  of  Justinian.  Totila  occupied  it 
for  a time.  Little  is  known  of  these  sieges,  except 
that  it  was  partially  destroyed.  (Procop.  B.  G i. 
5,  7, 17, &C.)  It  soon  recovered  from  these  diasters; 
and  it  was  from  Salonae  that  Belisarius  in  544, 
and  Narses  in  552,  set  out  to  rescue  Italy  from 
Totila  and  the  Goths.  (Comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xliii.) 
The  Avars  invaded  Dalmatia  in  639,  and,  advancing 
upon  Salonae,  pillaged  and  burnt  the  town,  which 
from  that  time  has  been  deserted  and  in  ruins. 
(Const.  Porph.  1.  c.)  The  town  possessed  a dock- 
yard, which,  from  Strabo’s  (vii.  p.  315)  account, 
seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  deserving  that 
name  on  the  Dalmatian  coast.  The  present  state 
of  the  place  offers  many  illustrations  of  past  events  ; 
the  following  works  touch  very  fully  upon  the 
remains  of  the  fortifications  and  other  ruins  ; Wil- 
kinson, Dalmatian  vol.  i.  pp.  151 — 164;  Neigebaur, 
Die  Sud-Slaven,  pp.  151 — 164;  Lanza,  Antiche 
lapide  Salonitane  inedite,  Zara,  1850;  F.  Carrara, 
Topograjia  e Scavi  di  Salona,  Trieste,  1850. 

The  fame  of  Salonae  mainly  rests  upon  its  neigh- 
bourhood having  been  chosen  by  Diocletian  as  the 
place  of  his  retirement.  That  emperor,  after  his 
resignation,  spent  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life  in 
the  seclusion  of  the  palace  which  has  given  its  name 
to  Spalatu.  Spalato,  often  erroneously  called  Spa- 
latro,  in  II  lyric  Split,  is  a corrupted  form  of  Salonae 
Palatium  or  S.  Palatium.  The  building  of  the 
palace,  within  the  precincts  of  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  modern  town  is  constructed,  occupied 
twelve  years.  The  stone,  which  was  very  little 
inferior  to  marble  itself,  was  brought  from  the 
quarries  of  Tragurium.  After  the  death  of  Dio- 
cletian, but  little  is  known  of  the  palace  or  its 
occupants.  Part  of  it  was  kept  by  the  magistrates 
of  Salonae.  as  a state  palace ; and  part  was  occupied 
by  the  ‘ Gynaecium,”  or  cloth  manufactory,  in 
which  Women  only  were  employed,  — whence  the 
name.  It  was  tenanted  by  the  phantom  emperors 
of  the  West,  Glycerins  and  Julius  Nepos,  the  latter 
of  whom  was  murdered  here.  When  Salonae  was 
captiu’cd  by  the  xivars,  the  houseless  citizens  fled  to 
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the  rna.ssive  structure  of  the  palace  for  shelter : the 
settlement  swelled  by  the  arrival  of  their  country- 
men became  a Roman  city  under  the  name  of 
Aspalathum,  and  paid  an  annual  tribute  of  200 
pieces  of  gold  to  the  Eastern  emperors.  (Const. 
P orph.  1.  c.) 

The  palace  is  nearly  a square,  terminated  at 
the  four  corners  by  a quadrangular  tower.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  and  most  accurate  admeasure- 
ments, the  superficial  content,  including  the  tow'ers, 
occupies  a space  of  a little  more  than  eight  acres. 
(Wilkinson,  DaZ^naZZa,  vol.  i.  pp.  114 — 143  ; Neige- 
baur, Die  Sud-Slaven,  pp.  134 — 151.)  The  en- 
tire building  was  composed  of  two  principal  sec- 
tions, of  which  the  one  to  the  S.  contained  two 
temples  — one  dedicated  to  Jupiter  the  other  to 
Aesculapius  — and  the  private  rooms  of  the  em- 
peror. Two  streets  intei'sected  each  other  at  right 
angles,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  it;  the  principal  one 
led  from  the  Porta  Aurea,  the  main  entrance  on 
the  N.  front,  to  a spacious  court  before  the  vestibule ; 
the  other  ran  in  a direct  line  from  the  W.  to  the  E. 
gate,  and  crossed  the  main  street  just  below  the 
court.  What  remains  is  not  enough  to  explain  the 
distribution  of  the  various  parts  of  the  interior. 
By  a comparison  of  what  existed  in  his  time  with 
the  precepts  of  Vitruvius,  Adams  (^Antiquities  of 
Diocletian's  Palace,  1764)  has  composed  his  inge- 
nious restoration  of  the  palace.  (Comp.  Gibbon, 
c.  xiii.)  All  the  gates,  except  the  Porta  Argentea, 
were  defended  by  two  octagonal  towers ; the  principal 
or  “ golden  gate  ” still  remains  nearly  perfect.  The 
temple  of  Jupiter  is  now  the  “ Duomo,”  and  that  of 
Aesculapius  is  a baptistery  dedicated  to  St.  John. 
Diocletian’s  palace  marks  an  aera;  — columnar  was 
so  combined  with  arched  architecture,  that  the 
arches  were  at  first  made  to  rest  upon  the  enta- 
blature, and  afterwards  were  even  forced  imme- 
diately to  spring  from  the  abacus,  in  violation  of 
the  law  of  statics,  which  requires  undiminished  and 
angular  pillars  under  the  arch ; at  length  the  enta- 
blature itself  took  the  form  of  an  arch.  (Muller, 
Ancient  Art,  § 193.)  But  although  this  archi- 
tecture offends  against  the  rules  of  good  taste,  yet 
these  remains  may  sei-ve  to  show  how  directly  the 
Saracens  and  Christian  architects  borrowed  from 
Roman  models  many  of  the  characteristics  which 
have  been  looked  upon  as  the  creation  of  their  own 
imagination.  (Comp.  Hope,  Architecture,  vol.  i. 
c.  viii,;  Freeman,  Hist,  of  Architecture,  p.  152.) 
A plan  of  the  palace  of  Diocletian,  taken  from  Adams, 
will  be  found  in  Fergusson’s  Handbook  of  Architec- 
ture, vol.  i.  p.  356,  accompanied  by  an  account  of 
the  general  arrangements  of  the  building.  [E.B.  J.] 

SALPESA,  a Roman  municipium  in  Hispania 
Baetica,  SE.  of  Hispalis,  at  the  ruined  Facialcazar, 
between  Utrera  and  Coronil.  (Florez,  Esp.  Sagr. 
ix.  p.  17;  Mionnet,  Suppl.  i.  p.  44.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SALPPNUM  (Eth.  Salpinas),  an  ancient  city  of 
Etruria,  mentioned  only  by  Livy  (v.  31,  32),  who 
speaks  of  the  Salpinates  as  assisting  the  Volsinians 
in  their  war  against  Rome  in  b.  c.  389.  It  is  clear 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  here  spoken  of 
that  they  were  an  independent  people,  with  a con- 
siderable territory  and  a fortified  city  ; and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  associated  with  the  powerful 
Volsinians  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  they  also 
must  have  been  a people  of  considerable  power. 
Yet  no  subsequent  mention  of  their  name  is  found, 
and  all  trace  of  their  existence  disappears.  Niebuhr 
conjectures  that  Salpiuum  occupied  the  site  of  the 
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modem  Orvieto,  the  name  of  which  is  evidently  a 
corruption  of  Urbs  Vetus,  the  form  used  by  Paulus 
Diaconus  in  the  seventh  century  (P.  Diac.  iv.  33) : 
there  is,  therefore,  little  doubt  that  the  site  was  one 
of  a more  ancient  Etruscan  city  ; and  its  proximity 
to  Volsinii  renders  it  probable  enough  that  it  may 
have  been  Salpinum.  But  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  any  such  conclusion.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p. 
493.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SALSAS  or  SALSA,  a river  of  Carmania,  noticed 
by  Pliny  (vi.  25).  Keichard  imagines  that  this  is 
the  same  stream  as  that  called  by  Marcian,  Cathraps 
(p.  21,  ed.  Hudson),  and  by  Ptolemy,  Araps  or 
Cathraps  (vi.  8.  § 4);  and  he  identifies  it  with  the 
modern  Shur ; but  this  seems  very  doubtful.  [V.] 
SALSULAE,  in  Gallia.  Llela  (ii.  5)  describes 
the  Salsulae  Eons  as  not  sending  forth  fresh  water, 
but  water  salter  than  the  sea.  He  places  the  Eons 
south  of  the  lake  Rubresus,  and  near  the  shore 
which  he  calls  Leucate  [Leucate].  Salsulae  is 
in  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Narbo  to  the 
Pyrenees.  Salsulae  is  Salses  or  Salges,  where  there 
is  a salt-spring.  Near  the  Eons,  says  Mela,  is  a 
plain  very  green  with  fine  and  slender  reeds,  under 
which  is  water.  This  is  the  place,  he  says,  where 
fish  are  got  by  striking  down  with  a prong  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort;  and  this  is  the  origin  of  the  fables 
told  by  the  Greeks  and  some  Romans  about  fishes 
being  dug  out  of  the  ground.  He  alludes  to  Po- 
lybius (xxxiv.  10).  [Ruscino.]  [G.  L.] 

SALSUM  ELUMEN,  a tributary  of  the  Baetis 
in  Hispania  Baetica,  between  Attegua  and  Attubis. 
(Hirtius,  B.  A.  c.  7,  8.)  Variously  identified  with 
the  Gutadajoz  and  Salado.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SALSUS.  [Stachir.] 

SALTIA'TES  (SoArtfirat,  Strab.  iii.  p.  144), 
according  to  Strabo  a people  of  Spain  celebrated  for 
their  woollen  manufacture.  But  we  must  probably 
read  in  this  passage  ^oKaKirjTai.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SALTICI,  a town  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis.  (/^m.  Ant.  p.  447.)  Variously  identified 
with  Jorquera  and  S.  Maria  del  Campo.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SALTIGA  (^d\riya,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 61),  a town  of 
the  Bastitani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SALTOPYRGUS.  [Teglicium.] 

SALURNIS  (Salum),  a town  in  Rhaetia,  on  the 
river  Athesis,  in  the  north  of  Tridentum,  is  men- 
tioned only  by  Paulus  Diaconus.  (^Hist.  Langoh. 
iii.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

SALUTARIS  PHRYGIA.  [Phrygia,  p.  625.] 
SALVA  (SaAooa),  a town  in  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  Lower  Pannonia,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube.  (Ptol. ii.  16.  § 4;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  266, 
267.)  According  to  the  Notitia  Imperii,  where  it 
is  called  Solva,  it  contained  a garrison  of  a body  of 
horsemen.  The  site  of  this  place  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained with  certainty.  [L.  S.] 

SA'LYES  (SdAues),  SA'LYI,  SALLU'VII,  or 
SA'LLYES  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.),  a Ligurian  people  in 
Gallia.  There  are  other  varieties  in  the  writing  of 
the  word.  The  early  Greeks  gave  the  name  of 
Ligyes  to  these  Salyes;  and  their  territory,  which 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Massaliots,  when  Strabo 
wrote,  was  originally  called  Ligystice.  (Strab.  iv. 
p.  203.)  The  geographer  means  to  say  that  the 
old  Greeks  were  not  acquainted  with  the  name  of 
Salyes,  but  only  with  the  name  of  the  nation  to 
which  they  belonged.  Livy  (v.  34)  speaks  of  the 
Phocaeans  who  founded  Massilia  being  attacked  by 
the  Salyes,  for  in  his  time  the  name  Salyes  was  fa- 
miliar to  the  Romans. 
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Strabo  speaks  of  the  Salyes  in  his  description  of 
the  Alps.  He  makes  their  country  extend  from 
Antipolis  to  Massilia,  and  even  a little  further. 
They  occupied  the  hilly  country  which  lies  inland 
and  some  parts  of  the  coast,  where  they  were  mingled 
with  the  Greeks  (iv.  p.  203).  They  extended  west 
as  far  as  the  Rhone.  The  Salyes  had  also  the 
country  north  of  Massilia  as  far  as  the  Druentia 
(^Durance),  a distance  of  500  stadia;  but  on  cross- 
ing the  Druentia  at  Cabellio  or  Caballio  ( Cavail- 
lon)  a man  would  be  in  the  country  of  the  Cavares 
(Strab.  iv.  p.  185),  who  extended  from  the  Druentia 
to  the  Isara  (^Isere).  [Cavares.]  Strabo  adds 
that  the  Salyes  occupy  both  plains  and  the  moun- 
tains above  the  plains.  In  this  passage  (Ot  fxfp 
oZv  ^d\v€5  iv  aiiTois')  Groskurd  {Transl.  Strab. 
vol.  i.  p.  318)  has  altered  SdAues  into  Kaoiapoi, 
and  so  he  has  spoiled  the  meaning.  Ukert  has 
defended  the  true  reading,  though  he  has  not 
correctly  explained  iv  auro'is.  The  Salyes  occupied 
the  wide  plains  east  of  Tarascon  and  Arles,  one  of 
the  best  parts  of  the  country  between  the  Durance 
and  the  Mediterranean;  and  so  Strabo  could  cor- 
rectly say  that  the  Volcae  Tectosages  who  reach  to 
the  Rhone  had  the  Salyes  extending  along  their 
border  and  opposite  to  them  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  Cavares  opposite  to  them  (north  (tf 
the  Durance'). 

The  Salyes  are  sometimes  distinguished  from  the 
Ligures,  as  when  Strabo  (iv.  p.  178)  speaks  of  the 
coast  which  the  Massaliots  possess  and  the  Salyes 
as  far  as  the  Ligyes  to  the  parts  towards  Italy  and 
the  river  Varus,  the  boundary  of  the  Narbonitis 
(Provincia  Narbonensis)  and  Italy.  Livy  also  (xxi. 
26)  speaks  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  sailing  along  the 
coast  of  Etruria  and  of  the  Ligures,  and  then  the 
coast  of  the  Salyes  till  he  came  to  Massilia.  This 
shows  that  the  Ligurians  of  Gallia,  or  the  country 
west  of  the  Var,  became  known  to  the  Romans  by 
the  name  of  Salyes.  Strabo’s  remark  that  these 
Salyes,  whom  the  early  Greeks  named  Ligures,  were 
called  Celtoligyes  by  the  later  Greeks,  may  explain 
how  Livy  or  his  Epitomiser  has  called  the  Salyes 
both  Ligurians  (“  Transalpinos  Ligures,”  Epit.  47) 
and  Galli  (Epit.  60).  They  were  a mixed  race  of 
Galli  and  Ligures. 

The  Salyes  were  a warlike  people.  They  had 
both  infantry  and  cavalry,  distributed  into  ten 
tribes  or  divisions.  They  were  the  first  of  the 
Transalpine  nations  which  the  Romans  subdued. 
(Elorus,  iii.  2.)  The  Romans  fought  for  a long 
time  with  the  Ligurians  east  of  the  Var,  and  with 
the  Salyes  west  of  it,  for  these  people  being  in  pos- 
session of  the  sea-coast  closed  against  the  Romans 
the  way  into  Spain.  They  plundered  both  by  sea 
and  land,  and  were  so  formidable  that  the  road 
through  their  land  was  hardly  safe  for  a large  army. 
After  eighty  years  of  fighting  the  Romans  with  dif- 
ficulty succeeded  in  getting  a road  of  12  stadia  in 
width  allowed  for  the  free  passage  of  those  who 
went  on  the  public  service. 

Livy  (xxxi.  10)  tells  us  that  in  the  Second  Punic 
War  the  Insubres,  Cenomani,  and  Boii  stirred  up 
the  Salyes  and  other  Ligurians  to  join  them ; and  all 
together  under  Hamilcar  attacked  Placentia.  There 
is  no  ground,  as  Ukert  remarks,  to  alter  the  reading 
“ Salyis,”  for  we  see  no  reason  why  the  Salyes  as 
well  as  other  Ligurians  or  mixed  Ligurians  should 
not  aid  the  enemies  of  Rome.  Both  the  Ligurians 
and  the  Cisalpine  Galli  dreaded  the  arms  and  the 
encroachment  of  the  Romans.  The  alliance  with 
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Massilia  first  brought  the  Romans  into  the  country 
of  the  Salves;  and  in  B.  c.  154  the  Oxybii  and 
Deceates,  or  Deciates,  who  were  threatening  Massilia, 
were  defeated  by  the  consul  Q.  Opimius.  The 
Salyes  or  Salluvii  are  not  named  on  this  occasion  by 
the  historians,  and  the  Deceates  and  Oxybii,  who 
were  certainly  Ligurians,  may  have  been  two  smaller 
tribes  included  under  the  general  name  of  Salyes  or 
Salluvii.  [Deciates;  Oxybii.]  The  consul  M. 
Fulvius  Flaccus  in  b.  c.  125  defeated  the  Salyes, 
and  in  b.  c.  123  the  consul  C.  Sextius  Calvinus 
completed  the  subjugation  of  this  people,  and  founded 
Aquae  Sextiae  (^Aix)  in  their  territory. 

Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  § 15)  enumerates  Tarascon, 
Glanum,  Arelatum  (Arelate)  Colonia,  Aquae  Sex- 
tiae Colonia,  and  Ernaginum  as  the  towns  of  the 
Salyes.  Tarascon,  Glanum  (St.  Remi),  Arelate,  and 
Ernaginum  [Ernaginum]  all  lie  west  of  .A.quae 
Sextiae  (Aix)  and  of  Marseille  ; and  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  country  of  the  Salyes  is  the  western 
half  of  the  tract  between  the  Var  and  the  Rhone, 
and  between  the  Durance  and  the  Mediten*anean. 

The  tribes  east  of  the  Salyes,  the  Albici,  Suetri, 
Nerusi,  Oxybii,  and  Deciates,  and  there  may  be 
some  others  [Commoni],  were  perhaps  sometimes 
included  under  the  name  of  the  more  powerful  nation 
of  the  Salyes;  but  Strabo’s  statement  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  strictly  correct,  when  he  makes  the  Sa- 
lyes extend  along  the  coast  to  Antipolis.  The  coast 
immediately  west  of  the  Var  belonged  to  the  Dece- 
ates and  Oxybii.  Pliny  says  “ Ligurium  celeberrimi 
ultra  Alpes,  Salluvii,  Deciates,  Oxybii  ” (iii.  5);  the 
three  tribes  of  Transalpine  Figures  whose  names  occur 
in  the  history  of  the  Roman  conquestof  this  country. 

In  Pliny’s  list  of  the  Coloniae  in  the  interior  of 
Narbonensis  east  of  the  Rhone  there  is  “ Aquae 
Sextiae  Salluviorum,”  and  we  may  conclude  that  the 
liead-quarters  of  the  Salyes  or  Salluvii  were  in 
the  plain  country  above  Aix,  and  thence  to  Arles. 
Owing  to  their  proximity  to  the  Greeks  of  Massilia 
they  would  be  the  first  of  the  Figures  or  the  mixed 
Gain  and  Ligurians  who  felt  the  effect  of  Greek 
civilisation,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their 
race  was  crossed  by  Greek  blood.  Possessing  the 
town  of  Arelate,  at  the  head  of  the  delta  of  the 
Rhone,  they  would  have  in  their  hands  the  navi- 
gation of  the  lower  part  of  the  river.  The  history 
of  this  brave  and  unfortunate  people  is  swallowed  up 
in  the  blood-stained  annals  of  Rome;  and  the  race 
was  probably  nearly  extirpated  by  the  consul  Cal- 
vinus selling  them  after  his  conquest.  [G.  L] 
SAMAICA  ('S.aiiaiKi],  Ptol.  iii.  1 1.  § 9),  is  de- 
scribed by  Ptolemy  as  a (TTpan)y'ia  of  Thrace,  on 
the  borders  of  Macedonia  and  the  Aegean.  [J.  R.] 
SAMACHONPTIS  LACUS  (2o/xox«v:Tts 
al.  ^€fj.exooviTis),  the  name  given  by  Josephus  to 
the  small  lake  of  the  Upper  Jordan,  called  in  Scrip- 
ture the  “ waters  of  Merom,”  where  Joshua  routed 
the  army  of  Jabin,  king  of  Hazor,  which  city,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  was  situated  above  the  lake.  (Comp. 
Josh.  xi.  5,  7,  and  Judg.  iv.  with  Josephus,  Ant.  v. 
5.  § 1.)  He  elsewhere  describes  the  lake  as  60 
stadia  long  by  30  broad,  extending  its  marshes  to  a 
place  called  Daphne,  which  Reland  is  probably  right 
in  altering  to  Dane,  i.  e.  Dan,  as  Josephus  im- 
mediately identifies  it  with  the  temple  of  the  Golden 
Calf.  (Joseph.  £.  J.  iv.  1.  § 1;  Reland,  Palaest. 
p.  263.)  The  name,  which  is  not  elsewhere  found, 
has  been  variously  derived,  but  the  most  probable 
etymology  would  connect  it  in  sense  with  the  He- 
brew name  Merom  = aquae  superiores,  deriving  the 
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word  from  the  Arabic  “ samaca,”  altus  fuit.  (Reland, 
1.  c.  p.  262.)  It  is  singular  that  no  other  notices 
occur  of  this  lake  in  sacred  or  in  other  writings.  Its 
modern  name  is  Bahr-el-Huleh.  Pococke  writes; 
“ Josephus  says  the  lake  was  7 miles  long,  but  it  is 
not  above  2 miles  broad,  except  at  the  north  end, 
where  it  may  be  about  4.  The  waters  are  muddy 
and  esteemed  unwholesome,  having  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  water  of  a morass.”  (Ohsei'vations  on 
Palaestine,  vol.  ii.  p.  73.)  Dr.  Robinson  “ estimated 
its  length  at  about  2 hours,  or  from  4 to  5 geo- 
graphical miles;  its  breadth  at  the  northern  end  is 
probably  not  less  than  4 miles.”  It  had  the  ap- 
pearance almost  of  a triangle,  the  northern  part  being 
far  the  broadest ; “ or  rather  the  map  gives  to  it  in 
some  degree  the  shape  of  a pear.”  (JBibl.  Res.  vol. 
iii.  pp.  339,  340,  Biblioih.  Sacr.  vol.  i.  p.  12;  Stan- 
ley, Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  383,  u.  1.)  [G.  W.] 
SAMAMYCII.  [Syrtica.] 

SA'MARA.  [Frudis;  Samarobriva.  ] 
SAMA'RIA  (5o/aopeiTts,  LXX.,  Joseph.;  X'^P^ 
2a/*opcW,  ^afiapis,  ’S.ap.dpeia,  Ptol.).  The  district 
has  been  already  described  in  general,  under  Pa- 
LAESTiNA  [p.  518],  where  also  the  notice  of  Jo- 
sephus has  been  cited  [p.  532].  It  remains  to  add 
a few  words  concerning  its  extent,  its  special  cha- 
racteristics, and  its  place  in  classical  geography.  It 
lay,  according  to  Josephus,  “ between  Judaea  and 
Galilee  (comp.  St.  John,  iv.  4),  extending  from  a 
village  called  Ginaea  in  the  great  plain  (Esdraelon) 
to  the  toparchy  of  Acrabatta.”  Ginaea  there  can  be 
no  difldculty  in  identifying  with  the  modern  Jenin, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  plain,  on  the  road 
from  Nabhis  to  Nazareth.  The  toparchy  of  Acra- 
batta, mentioned  also  by  Pliny,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
fine : but  it  certainly  lay  between  Nablus  and  Jericho, 
and  therefore  probably  east  of  the  toparchy  of  Gophna 
and  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  (Eusebius, 
Onomast.  s.  v.  ^AKpa€§elu’,  Reland,  Palaest.  p. 
192.)  The  northern  boundary  of  Samaria  is  well  de- 
fined by  a continuous  line  of  hills,  which,  commencing 
with  Mount  Carmel  on  the  W.,  runs  first  in  a SW 
direction  and  then  almost  due  E.  to  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  bounding  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  on  the 
S.  Its  southern  boundary  is  not  so  distinctly 
marked,  but  was  probably  conterminous  with  the 
northern  limits  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  It  com- 
prehended the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  the  half  of  Ma- 
nasseh  on  this  side  Jordan,  and,  if  it  be  extended  as 
far  E.  as  Jordan,  included  also  some  part  of  Issa- 
char,  that  skirted  these  two  tribes  on  the  E.  Pliny 
(v.  13)  reckons  to  Samaria  the  towns  Neapolis,  for- 
merly called  Mamortha,  Sebaste,  and  Gamala,  which 
last  is  certainly  erroneous.  [Gamala.]  Ptolemy 
names  Neapolis  and  Thena  (®7jva,  v.  16.  § 5),  which 
last  is  evidently  identical  with  Thanath  (0ovet0)  of 
the  tribe  of  Joseph,  mentioned  by  Eusebius  (Ono- 
mast. s.  v.y,  and  still  existing  in  a village  named 
Thena,  10  miles  E.  of  Neapolis,  on  the  descent  to  the 
Jordan.  St.  Jerome  notes  that  the  most  precious 
oil  was  produced  in  Samaria  (in  Hoseam,  cap.  xii.), 
and  its  fertility  is  attested  by  Josephus.  [G.  W.] 
SAMARIA,  SEBASTE  (^apapeia,  ’S.iSdarri),  the 
Hebrew  Shomron,  the  capital  city  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  and  the  royal  residence  from  the  time  of 
Omri  (cir.  b.  c.  925),  of  whom  it  is  said  that 
“ he  bought  the  hill  Samaria  of  Shemer  for  two 
talents  of  silver,  and  built  on  the  hill,  and  called 
the  name  of  the  city  which  he  built  after  the  name 
I of  Shemer,  owner  of  the  hill,  Samaria  ” (Heb.  She 
! meron).  (1  Kings,  xvi.  24.)  Mr.  Stanley  thinks 
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that  Oinrl  built  it  merely  as  a palatial  residence 
(^Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  240);  but  Dr.  Robinson 
perhaps  more  justly  concludes  that  it  was  chosen  as 
:the  site  of  the  capital,  and  remarks  that  “ it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  in  all  Palestine  a situation 
of  equal  strength,  fertility,  and  beauty  combined.” 
(^Bihl.  Res.  iii.  p.  146.)  Its  great  strength  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  it  endured  a siege  from  all 
the  power  of  the  Syrian  army  under  Hazael,  in  the 
days  of  Jehoram  (cir.  b.  c.  892),  little  more  than 
30  years  after  its  first  foundation,  and  was  not  taken 
notwithstanding  the  frightful  effects  of  the  famine 
■within  the  walls  (2  Kings,  vii.  24 — viii.  20);  and 
when  subsequently  besieged  by  the  Assyrians  (cir. 
B.  c.  721)  it  was  only  reduced  after  a siege  of  three 
years  (xviii.  9,  10).  After  the  captivity  it  was  taken 
by  John  Hyreanus,  after  a year’s  siege,  when  he  is 
said  to  have  sapped  the  foundations  of  it  with  water 
and  destroyed  all  traces  of  a city.  It  was  subse- 
quently occupied  by  the  Jews  until  Pompey  restored 
it  to  its  own  inhabitants.  It  was  further  restored 
by  Gabinius.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  10.  § 3,  15.  § 4, 
xiv.  4.  § 4,  5.  § 3,  xiii.  10.  § 3,  15.  § 4.)  It  was 
granted  to  Herod  the  Great  by  Augustus  on  the 
death  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and  was  by  him  con- 
verted into  a Roman  city  under  the  name  of  Sebaste 
=Augusta,  in  honour  of  his  imperial  patron.  (^Ant. 
XV.  3.  §§  3,  7,  8.  § 5,  B.  J.  i.  20.  § 3.)  The  town 
was  surrounded  with  a wall  20  stadia  in  length : in 
the  middle  of  the  town  was  a temple  built  in  honour 
of  Caesar,  itself  of  large  dimensions,  and  standing  in 
a temenos  of  1 ^ stadium  square.  It  was  colonised 
with  6000  veterans  and  others,  to  whom  was  as- 
signed an  extremely  fertile  district  around  the  city. 
(jB.  J.  i.  21.  § 2.)  Dr.  Robinson  imagines  that  it 
was  in  this  city  that  Philip  first  preached  the  Gos- 
pel, and  that  the  church  was  founded  by  the  apostles 
»St.  Peter  and  St.  John  (^Acts,  viii.  5,  &c.);  but  con- 
sidering the  absence  of  the  article  in  the  original, 
supplied  in  the  English  translation,  and  comparing 
the  passage  with  the  identical  expression  in  St.  John 
(iv.  5),  it  is  more  probable  that  the  same  town  is  in- 
tended, viz.  Sychar,  or  Neapolis,  the  chief  seat  of 
the  Samaritan  worship.  Nor  does  the  expression  in 
Acts  (viii.  14),  that  “ Samaria  had  received  the  word 
of  God,”  militate  against  this  view;  for  here  also  the 
country  may  be  very  well  understood,  and  it  is  well 
remarked  by  Dr.  Robinson  that  “ it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  distinguish  whether,  under  the  name  Sa- 
maria, the  city  or  the  region  is  meant.”  (^Bibl.  Res. 
iii.  p.  146.)  It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  the 
sacred  writers  would  have  used  the  classical  name 
then  in  vogue  had  they  had  occasion  to  mention  the 
city.  Septimius  Severas  placed  a colony  there  in  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  (Ulpian,  quoted  by 
Robinson,  1.  c.  p 148,  n.  1),  and  it  was  probably  at 
that  time  an  episcopal  see ; for  its  bishop,  Marius  or 
Marinus,  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea  and 
subscribed  its  acts.  (Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christianus, 
vol.  iii.  col.  549 — 552.)  The  tradition  which  as- 
signs Sebaste  as  the  place  of  St.  John  Baptist’s  im- 
prisonment and  martyrdom  is  first  found  in  St.  Je- 
rome (^Comment  in  Osee,  i.  5),  who  also  places  there 
the  tombs  of  Obadiah  and  Elisha  (^Comment,  in  Ah- 
diam,  i.  1,  Epitaph.  Paulae,  c.  6),  and  militates 
against  Josephus,  whose  statement,  however,  is  inad- 
missible. [Machaeeus.]  The  modern  village 
which  represents  in  its  name  and  site  the  magnificent 
city  of  Herod  the  Great  is  situated  on  an  isolated 
hill  6 milei  N.  of  Nablus,  reckoned  by  Josephus 
a day’s  jomruey  from  Jerusalem.  {Ant.  xv.  11.) 
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The  village  occupies  only  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  hill,  and  stands  at  the  height  of  about  926 
feet  above  the  sea.  Its  only  conspicuous  building  is 
the  ruined  church  of  St.  John,  overhanging  the  brow 
of  the  eastern  declivity:  at  the  further  extremity  of 
the  hill,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  gateway,  and 
near  it  stand  60  columns  m situ,  the  commencement 
apparently  of  a colonnade  which  extended  the  whole 
length  of  the  hill,  for  at  some  distance  eastward  20 
more  still  stand,  and  others,  whole  or  in  fragments, 
lie  prostrate  over  the  whole  hill,  while  the  debris  of 
the  buildings  have  raised  the  surrounding  valleys, 
remarkably  fulfilling  the  prophecy  of  Micah  (i.  6): 
“ I will  make  Samaria  as  an  heap  of  the  field,  as 
plantings  of  a vineyard;  and  I will  pour  down  the 
stones  thereof  into  the  valley,  and  I will  discover  the 
foundations  thereof.”  At  about  half  its  height  the 
hill  is  girt  about  with  a distinct  belt  of  level  ground, 
while  similar  terraces,  not  so  well  defined,  may  be 
traced  above  and  below,  which  it  is  thought  may  have 
once  served  as  the  streets  of  the  city.  (Ritter,  Erd~ 
hunde  Paldstina,  iii.  pp.  661 — 666.)  Coins  of  the 
city  are  quoted  by  Vaillant,  Noris,  Eckhel,  and 
others,  chiefly  of  the  earlier  emperors.  [G.  W.] 
SAMARIANE,  a town  of  Hyrcania,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (xi.  p.  508).  It  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  that 
called  Samaranne  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  9.  § 2),  and  by 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  Saramanna  (xxiii.  6).  It 
cannot  be  identified  with  any  modern  place.  [V.] 
SAMAROBRI'VA,  in  Gallia,  the  ford  or  passage 
of  the  Samara,  was  a town  of  the  Ambiani  cn  the 
Samara  {Somme).  Caesar  held  a meeting  of  the 
states  of  Gallia  at  Samarobriva  in  the  autumn  of 
B.  c.  54,  before  putting  his  ti'oops  in  winter-quarters. 
Caesar  himself  stayed  at  Samarobriva,  as  his  narrative 
shows  {B.  G.  V.  24,  46,  47,  53),  and  as  appears 
from  those  letters  of  Cicero  addressed  to  his  friend 
Trebatius,  who  was  about  Caesar  at  that  time  {ad 
Earn.  vii.  11,  12,  16).  Ptolemy  mentions  Samaro- 
briva as  the  chief  town  of  the  Ambiani  (ii.  9.  § 8). 
The  town  afterwards  took  the  name  of  “ Ambiani 
urbs  inter  alias  eminens”  (Amm.  Marc.  xv.  11),  or 
“ Civitas  Ambianorum”  in  the  Notitia  Prov.  Gallia. 
The  name  of  Samarobriva  appears  in  the  Antonine 
Itin.  and  in  the  Table ; but  the  Itin.  has  Ambiani 
also.  There  seems  no  reason  for  fixing  Samarobriva 
at  any  other  site  than  Amiens,  though  some  geo- 
graphers would  do  so.  [G.  L.] 

SAMBANA  {^dp§aua),  a small  place  mentioned 
by  Diodorus  Siculus  (xvii.  27).  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Sabata  of  Pliny  (vi. 
27.  § 31).  It  was  situated  about  two  days’ journey 
N.  of  Sittake  and  E.  of  Artemita.  [V.] 

SAMBASTAE  {'^ag.SaaTai),  one  of  the  many 
small  tribes  in  the  district  of  Pattalene  mentioned 
by  Arrian  (vi.  15)  as  noticed  by  Alexander  and  his 
troops  near  the  mouths  of  the  Indus.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  present  ruins  of  Sewistan  or 
Schwan  indicate  the  site  of  the  chief  fortress  of  this 
people ; and  Burnes  appears  to  believe  that  this  is 
the  same  place  noticed  by  Curtius  (ix.  8)  as  a strong- 
hold of  the  Brachmani  (Burnes,  Travels  in  Bokhara, 
iii.  p.  57).  [V.] 

SAMBRACITA'NUS  SINUS,  in  Gallia,  is  placed 
in  the  Maritime  Itin.  between  Forum  Julii  and 
Heraclea.  It  is  the  gulf  of  Gi'imaud.  [G.  L.] 
SA'MBROCA  (^dpSpoKa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 2U),  a 
river  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  which  entered  the 
sea  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Iberus.  Ukert  (ii. 
pt.  i.  p.  292)  takes  it  to  be  the  same  river  called  Alba 
by  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4);  the  modern  7’er.  [T.  H.  D.] 
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SAMBULOS.  [Bagistanus  Mons.] 

SAMBUS  (2d/xgos),  a small  river  which  forms 
one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Jumna.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Arrian  in  his  list  of  Indian  rivers  (^Ind. 
c.  4.).  [vg 

SAME  or  SAMOS  'S.dfios  : Eth.  'Sa/xaios  : 

Samo),  the  most  ancient  city  in  Cephallenia,  which 
is  also  the  name  of  this  island  in  the  poems  of  Homer. 
[Cephallenia.]  The  city  stood  upon  the  eastern 
coast,  and  upon  the  channel  separating  Cephallenia 
and  Ithaca.  (Strab.  x.  p.  455.)  Along  with  the 
other  Cephallenian  towns  it  joined  the  Athenian 
alliance  in  n.  c.  431.  (Thuc.  ii.  30.)  When  M. 
Fulvius  passed  over  into  Cephallenia  in  b.  c.  189, 
Samos  at  first  submitted  to  the  Komans  along  with 
the  other  towns  of  the  island  ; but  it  shortly  after- 
wards revolted,  and  was  not  taken  till  after  a siege 
of  four  months,  when  all  the  inhabitants  were  sold 
as  slaves.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  28,  29.)  It  appears  from 
Livy’s  narrative  that  Same  had  two  citadels,  of 
which  the  smaller  was  called  Cyatis  ; the  larger  he 
designates  simply  as  the  major  arx.  In  the  time  of 
Strabo  there  existed  only  a few  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
city.  (Strab.  I c. ; comp.  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 

. Same  has  given  its  name  to  the  modern  town  of 
Samo,  and  to  the  bay  upon  which  it  stands.  Its 
position  and  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are 
described  by  Leake.  It  stood  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  a wide  valley,  which  borders  the  bay, 
and  which  is  overlooked  to  the  southward  by  the 
lofty  summit  of  Mount  Aenus  (^Elatd).  It  w'as 
built  upon  the  north-westei*n  face  of  a bicipitous 
height,  which  ri.ses  from  the  shore  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  modern  town.  “ The  ruins  and  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  walls  .show  that  the  city  occupied  the  two 
summits,  an  intermediate  hollow,  and  their  slope  as 
far  as  the  sea.”  On  the  northern  of  the  two  summits 
are  the  ruins  of  an  acropolis,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  major  arx  mentioned  by  Livy.  On  the 
southern  height  there  is  a monasteiy,  on  one  side  of 
which  are  some  remains  of  a Hellenic  wall,  and 
which  seems  to  be  the  site  of  the  Cyatis,  or  smaller 
citadel.  There  are  considerable  remains  of  the  town 
walls.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  city  was  barely  two 
miles.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  55.) 
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SA'MIA.  [Samicum.] 

SA'MICUM  (2a/ui/cdi/;  Eth.  ’SafxiKevs'),  a town 
of  Triphylia  in  Elis,  situated  near  the  coast  about 
half-ivay  between  the  mouths  of  the  Alpheius  and 
the  Neda,  and  a little  north  of  the  Anigrus.  It 
stood  upon  a projecting  spur  of  a lofty  mountain, 
which  here  approaches  so  near  the  coast  as  to  leave 
only  a narrow  pass.  From  its  situation  commanding 
this  pass,  it  is  probable  that  a city  existed  here 
from  the  earliest  times;  and  it  was  therefore  identi- 
fied with  the  Arene  of  Homer  (II.  ii.  591,  xi. 
723),  which  the  poet  places  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Minyeius,  a river  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Anigrus  [Auene.]  According  to  Strabo  the  city 
Was  originally  called  Samos  (Sa^uos),  from  its  being 
situated  upon  a hill,  because  this  word  foimerly 
signified  “ heights.”  Samicum  was  at  first  the 
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name  of  the  fortress,  and  the  same  name  was  also 
given  to  the  sun-ounding  plain.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  346, 
347 ; Pans.  v.  5.  § 3.)  Pausanias  speaks  (v.  6.  § 
1)  of  a city  Samia  (^a/xia),  which  he  apparently 
distinguishes  from  Samicum;  but  Samicum  is  the 
only  place  mentioned  in  history.  [See  some  remarks 
under  Macistus.]  Samicum  was  occupied  by  the 
Aetolian  Polysperchon  against  the  Arcadians,  and 
Wiis  taken  by  Philip,  b.  c.  219.  (Pans.  v.  6.  § 1 ; 
Polyb.  iv.  77,  80.)  The  ruins  of  Samicum  are 
found  at  Khaidffa  (written  XaiawTra),  which  is  only 
the  name  of  the  guai-ded  pass.  The  ruined  walls 
are  6 feet  thick,  and  about  1^  mile  in  circumfe- 
rence. They  are  of  the  second  order  of  Hellenic 
masonry,  and  are  evidently  of  great  antiquity.  The 
towers  towards  the  sea  belong  to  a later  age. 

Near  Samicum  upon  the  coast  was  a celebrated 
temple  of  the  Samian  Poseidon,  surrounded  by  a 
grove  of  wild  olives.  It  was  the  centre  of  the 
religious  worship  of  the  six  Triphylian  cities,  all  of 
whom  contributed  to  its  support.  It  was  under  the 
superintendence  of  Macistus,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  Triphylian  cities.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  344,  346, 
347.)  In  a coirupt  passage  of  Strabo  (p.  344)  this 
temple  is  said  to  be  100  stadia  equidistant  from 
Lepreum  and  the  Annius  (tov  Nwlov)  ; for  the 
latter  name  we  ought  to  read  Alpheius  and  not 
Anigrus,  as  some  editors  have  done. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Samicum  thei*e  were 
celebrated  medicinal  springs,  which  w^ere  said  to 
cure  cutaneous  diseases.  Of  the  two  lagoons  which 
now  stretch  along  the  coast,  the  larger,  which  ex- 
tends as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Alpheius,  begins  at 
the  northern  foot  of  the  hill  upon  wdiich  Samicum 
stands ; the  southeni  extends  along  the  precipitous 
sides  of  the  hill,  which  were  called  in  antiquity  the 
Achaean  rocks.  (Strab  viii.  p.  347.)  The  river 
Anigrus  flows  into  the  latter  of  these  lagoons,  and 
from  thence  flows  out  into  the  sea.  The  lagoon  is 
deep,  being  fed  with  subterraneous  sources ; in 
summer  it  is  said  to  be  very  fetid,  and  the  air  ex- 
tremely unwholesome.  Strabo  relates  that  the 
waters  of  the  lake  ivere  fetid,  and  its  fish  not  eat- 
able, which  he  attributes  to  the  Centaurs  washing 
their  wounds  in  the  Anigrus.  Pausanias  mentions 
the  same  circumstances;  and  both  writers  describe 
the  efficacy  of  the  water  in  curing  cutaneous  diseases. 
There  were  two  caves,  one  sacred  to  the  Nymphs 
Anigrides  ('Anypides,  Paus. ; ^AviypidSes,  Strab.), 
and  the  other  to  the  Atlantides ; the  former  was  the 
more  important,  and  is  alone  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias. It  was  in  the  cave  of  the  Anigrides  that 
the  persons  who  w’ere  going  to  use  the  waters  first 
offered  up  their  prayers  to  the  Nymphs.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  346,  seq.;  Paus.  v.  5.  §§  7 — 11.)  These  two 
caves  are  still  visible  in  the  rocks ; but  they  are  now 
accessible  only  by  a boat,  as  they  are  immediately 
above  the  sui-face  of  the  lake.  General  Gordon,  who 
visited  these  caverns  in  1835,  found  in  one  of  them 
water  distilling  from  the  rock,  and  bringing  with  it 
a pure  yellow  sulphur.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  54, 
seq.,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  108;  Boblaye,  Recherches, 
<^c.,  p.  133,  seq.;  Curtius,  Pe/opo?i7icso5,  vol.  ii. 
p.  78,  seq.) 

SAMINTHUS  (^djxivdos),  a town  in  the  Argeia, 
on  the  western  edge  of  the  Argive  plain,  which  was 
taken  by  Agis,  when  he  marched  from  Phlius  into 
the  territory  of  Argos  in  b.  c.  418.  (Thuc.  v.  58.) 
Its  position  is  uncertain.  Leake,  who  supposes 
Agis  to  have  marched  over  Mt.  Lyreeium  and  the 
adjoining  hills,  places  it  at  Kutzopodhi  (Morea, 
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vol.  ii.  p.  415),  and  Ross  at  the  village  of  PUUia, 
on  the  southern  side  of  Mt.  Tricaranon,  across 
which  is  the  shortest  pass  from  the  Phliasia  into 
the  Argive  plain.  {Peloponnes,  p.  27.) 

SAMMO'NIUM.  [Samonium.] 

SA'MNIUM  (t)  ^awiTis,  Pol.,  Strab.:  Eth.  Sam- 
Kis,  pi.  Samnites,  2aui/?Tat,  Pol.,  Strab.,  &c.;  2a/A- 
vtTot,  Ptol.),  one  of  the  principal  regions  or  districts 
of  Central  Italy.  The  name  was  sometimes  used  in 
a more  extensive,  sometimes  in  a more  restricted, 
sense,  the  Samnites  being  a numerous  and  powerful 
people,  who  consisted  of  several  distinct  tribes, 
while  they  had  founded  other  tribes  in  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  who  were  sometimes  included 
under  the  same  appellation,  though  they  did  not 
properly  form  a part  of  the  nation.  But  Samniura 
proper,  according  to  the  more  usual  sense  of  the 
name  (exclusive  of  the  Frentani,  but  including  the 
Hirpini),  was  a wholly  inland  district,  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  Marsi,  Peligni,  and  Frentani,  on  the 
E.  by  Apulia,  on  the  S.  by  Lucania,  and  on  the  SW. 
and  W.  by  Campania  and  Latiuin. 

I.  General  Description. 

The  territory  thus  limited  was  almost  wholly 
mountainous,  being  filled  up  with  the  great  moun- 
tain masses  and  ramifications  of  the  Apennines, 
which  in  this  part  of  their  course  have  lost  even 
more  than  elsewhere  the  character  of  a regular  chain 
or  range,  and  consist  of  an  irregular  and  broken 
mass,  the  configuration  of  which  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  understand.  But  as  the  whole  topography  of 
Samnium  depends  upon  the  formation  and  arrange- 
ment of  these  mountain  groups,  it  wiU  be  necessary 
to  examine  them  somewhat  in  detail. 

1.  Ill  the  northern  part  of  the  district,  adjoining 
the  Marsi  and  Peligni,  was  a broken  and  irregular 
mass  of  mountains,  containing  the  sources  of  the 
Sagrus  (Sangro^  and  extending  on  both  sides  of 
the  valley  of  that  river,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of 
the  Frentani.  This  was  the  land  of  the  Caraceni, 
the  most  northerly  of  the  Samnite  tribes,  whose  chief 
city  was  Aufidena,  in  the  valley  of  the  Sagrus,  about 
5 miles  above  Castel  di  Sangro,  now  the  chief  town 
of  the  surrounding  district. 

2.  The  valley  of  the  Sagrus  was  separated  by  a 
mountain  pass  of  considerable  elevation  from  the  val- 
ley of  the  Vultumus,  a river  which  is  commonly  con- 
sidered  as  belonging  to  Campania ; but  its  sources,  as 
well  as  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  and  the  valleys  of 
all  its  earliest  tributaries,  were  comprised  in  Sam- 
iiium.  Aesernia,  situated  on  one  of  these  tributaries, 
was  the  principal  town  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try; while  Venafrum,  about  15  miles  lower  down 
the  valley,  was  already  reckoned  to  belong  to  Cam- 
pania. This  portion  of  Samnium  was  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  fertile,  and  least  mountainous  of 
the  whole  country.  From  its  proximity  to  Latium 
and  Campania,  the  valley  of  the  Vulturnus  was  one 
of  the  quarters  which  was  most  accessible  to  the 
Roman  arms,  and  served  as  one  of  the  highroads 
into  the  enemy’s  country. 

3.  From  Aesernia  a pass,  which  was  probably 
used  from  very  early  times,  and  was  traversed  by 
a road  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  led  to 
Bovianum  in  the  valley  of  the  Tifernus.  This 
city  was  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Sam- 
nite country,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
mountains.  Of  these  the  most  important  is  that 
on  the  SW.,  the  Monte  Matese,  at  the  present 
day  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Apennines, 
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but  for  which  no  ancient  name  has  been  preserved. 
The  name  of  Mons  Tifernus  may  indeed  have  been 
applied  to  the  whole  group;  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  was  confined,  as  that  of  Monte  Biferno  is  at 
the  present  day,  to  one  of  the  offshoots  or  minor- 
summits  of  the  Matese,  in  which  the  actual  sources 
of  the  Tifernus  were  situated.  The  name  of  Matese 
is  given  to  an  extensive  group  or  mass  of  mountains 
filling  up  the  whole  space  between  Bojano  (Bovi- 
anum) and  the  valley  of  the  Vulturnus,  so  that  it 
sends  down  its  ramifications  and  underfalls  quite  to 
the  valley  of  that  river,  whence  they  sweep  round 
by  the  valley  of  the  Calor,  and  thence  by  Morcone 
and  Sepino  to  the  sources  of  the  Tamarus.  Its 
highest  summit,  the  Monte  Miletto,  SW.  of  Bo~ 
janOf  rises  to  a height  of  6744  feet.  This  rugged 
group  of  mountains,  clothed  with  extensive  forests, 
and  retaining  the  snow  on  its  summits  for  a large 
part  of  the  year,  must  always  have  been  inac- 
cessible to  civilisation,  and  offered  a complete  bar- 
rier to  the  arms  of  an  invader.  There  could  never 
have  been  any  road  or  frequented  pass  between  that 
which  followed  the  valley  of  the  Vultumus  and  that 
which  skirts  the  eastern  base  of  the  Matese,  from  the 
valley  of  the  Galore  to  that  of  the  Tamaro.  This  last 
is  the  line  followed  by  the  modem  road  from  Naples  to 
Campohasso. 

4.  N.  of  Bojano  the  mountains  are  less  ele- 
vated, and  have  apparently  no  conspicuous  (or  at 
least  no  celebrated)  summits;  but  the  whole  tract, 
from  Bojano  to  the  frontier  of  the  Frentani,  is  filled 
up  with  a mass  of  rugged  mountains,  extending  from 
Agnone  and  the  valley  of  the  Sangro  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Campohasso.  This  mountainous  tract 
is  traversed  by  the  deep  and  narrow  valleys  of  the 
Trigno  (Trinius)  and  Biferno  (Tifernus),  which 
carry  off  the  waters  of  the  central  chain,  but  without 
affording  any  convenient  means  of  communication. 
The  mountain  tracts  extending  on  all  sides  of  Bovi- 
anum constituted  the  country  of  the  Pentri,  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  Samnite  tribes. 

5.  S.  of  the  Matese,  and  separated  from  it  by 
the  valley  of  the  Calor  (^Cahre),  is  the  group 
of  the  Mons  Taburnus,  still  called  Monte  Ta- 
bumo,  somewhat  resembling  the  Matese  in  cha- 
racter, but  of  inferior  elevation  as  well  as  extent. 
It  formed,  together  with  the  adjoining  valleys, 
the  land  of  the  Caudini,  apparently  one  of  the 
smallest  of  the  Samnite  tribes,  and  the  celebrated 
pass  of  the  Caudine  Forks  was  situated  at  its  foot. 
Closely  connected  with  Mount  Taburnus,  and  in 
a manner  dependent  on  it,  though  separated  from  it 
by  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Isclero,  is  a long  ridge 
which  extends  from  Arpaja  to  near  Capua.  It 
is  of  very  inferior  elevation,  but  rises  boldly  and 
steeply  from  the  plain  of  Campania,  of  which  it  seems 
to  form  the  natural  boundary.  The  extremity  of 
this  ridge  nearest  to  Capua  is  the  IMons  Tifata,  so 
celebrated  in  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal,  from  which 
he  so  long  looked  down  upon  the  plains  of  Campania. 

6.  At  the  eastern  foot  of  l\Ions  Taburnus  was 
situated  Beneventum,  the  chief  town  of  the  Hirpini, 
and  which,  from  its  peculiar  position,  was  in  a man- 
ner the  key  of  the  whole  district  inhabited  by  that 
people.  It  stood  in  a plain  or  broad  valley  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Calor  with  its  tributaries  the 
Sabatus  and  Tamarus,  so  that  considerable  valleys 
opened  up  from  it  in  all  directions  into  the  mountains. 
The  Calor  itself  is  not  only  the  most  considerable  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Vultumus,  but  at  the  point  of 
its  junction  with  that  river,  about  20  miles  below 
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Beneventnm,  is  little  if  at  all  inferior  to  it  in  magni- 
tude and  volume  of  waters.  The  Calor  itself  rises 
in  the  lofty  group  of  mountains  between  S.  Angelo 
del  Lombardi  and  Eholi.  This  group,  which  is 
sometimes  designated  as  Monte  Irpino,  and  is  the 
most  elevated  in  this  part  of  the  Apennines,  sends 
down  its  waters  to  the  N.  in  the  Calor  and  its  tribu- 
tary the  Sabatus ; while  on  the  E.  it  gives  rise  to 
the  Aufidus,  which  flows  into  the  Adriatic  sea,  after 
traversing  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  breadth  of 
Italy ; and  on  the  S.  the  Silarus  flows  by  a much 
shorter  course  into  the  Gvlf  of  Salerno.  From  this 
point,  which  forms  a kind  of  knot  in  the  main  chain 
of  the  Apennines,  the  mountains  sweep  round  in  a 
semicircle  to  the  NE.  and  N.  till  they  reach  the  head 
waters  of  the  Tamarus,  and  adjoin  the  mountains 
already  described  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bojano 
and  Campohasso.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the 
main  chain  sends  down  the  streams  of  the  Ufta  and 
the  Miscano  on  the  W.  to  swell  the  waters  of  the 
Cahre,  while  on  the  E.  it  gives  rise  to  the  Cerbalus 
or  Cervaro^  a stream  flowing  into  the  Adriatic. 

7.  From  the  Monte  Irpino  towards  the  E.  the 
whole  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Aufidus  was 
included  in  Samnium,  though  the  lower  part  of  its 
course  lay  thi'ough  Apulia.  The  exact  limit  cannot 
be  fixed, — the  confines  of  the  Hirpini  towards  Apulia 
on  the  one  side,  and  Lucania  on  the  other,  being, 
like  the  boundaries  of  Samnium  in  general,  almost 
wholly  arbitrary,  and  not  marked  by  any  natural 
limit.  It  may  be  considered,  indeed,  that  in  general 
the  mountain  country  belonged  to  Samnium,  and  the 
lower  falls  or  hills  to  Apulia ; but  it  is  evident  that 
such  a distinction  is  itself  often  arbitrary  and  un- 
certain. In  like  manner,  the  rugged  mountain  chain 
which  extends  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidus 
appears  to  have  been  included  in  Samnium  ; but  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  this  and  Lucania  cannot 
be  determined  with  accuracy.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  detached  volcanic  mass  of  Mons  Vultur,  with 
the  adjacent  city  of  Venusia,  was  certainly  not  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  Samnium. 

II.  History. 

All  ancient  writers  agree  in  representing  the 
Samnites  as  a people  of  Sabine  origin,  and  not  the 
earliest  occupants  of  the  country  they  inhabited  when 
they  first  appear  in  history,  but  as  haying  migrated 
thither  at  a comparatively  late  period.  ( Varr.  L.  L. 
vii.  29 ; Appian,  Samnit,  Fr.  4,  5 ; StraL  v.  p.  250 ; 
Fest.  s.  V.  Samnites,  p.  326 ; A.  Gell.  xi.  1.)  This 
account  of  their  origin  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
evidence  of  their  name;  the  Greek  form  of  which, 
'S.avuirai,  evidently  contains  the  same  root  as  that 
of  Sabini  (-Sau-nitae  or  S'q/'-nitae,  and  Sab-ini  or 
iSa/-ini)  ; and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
themselves  used  a name  still  more  closely  identical. 
For  the  Oscan  form  “ Safinim,”  found  on  some  of 
the  denarii  struck  by  the  Italian  allies  during  the 
Social  War,  cannot  refer  to  the  Sabines  usually  so 
called,  as  that  people  was  long  before  incorporated 
with  the  Homans,  and  is,  in  all  probability,  the  Oscan 
name  of  the  Samnites.  (Mommsen,  Unter  Ital. 
Dialekte,  p.  293 ; Friedlander,  Oshische  Munzen, 
p.  78.)  The  adjective  form  Sabellus  was  also  used 
indifferently  by  the  Romans  as  applied  to  the  Sa- 
bines and  the  Samnites.  [Sabini.] 

The  Samnite  emigration  was,  according  to  Strabo 
(v.  p.  250),  one  of  those  sent  forth  in  pursuance  of 
a vow,  or  what  was  called  a “ ver  sacrum.”  It  was, 
as  usual,  under  the  special  protection  of  Mars,  and 
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was  supposed  to  have  been  guided  by  a bull.  (Strab. 

1.  c.)  It  is  probable  from  this  statement  that  the 
emigrants  could  not  have  been  numerous,  and  that 
they  established  themselves  in  Samnium  rather  as 
conquerors  than  settlers.  The  previously  existing 
population  was  apparently  Oscan.  Strabo  tells  us 
that  they  established  themselves  in  the  land  of  the 
Oscans  (1.  c.);  and  this  explains  the  circumstance 
that  throughout  the  Samnite  territory  the  language 
spoken  was  Oscan.  (Liv.  x.  20.)  But  the  Oscans 
themselves  were  undoubtedly  a cognate  tribe  with 
the  Sabines  [Italia]  ; and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  circumstances  of  the  conquest  (concerning 
which  we  have  no  information),  it  seems  certain 
that  at  an  early  period  both  branches  of  the  popu- 
lation had  completely  coalesced  into  one  people 
under  the  name  of  the  Samnites. 

The  period  at  which  the  first  emigration  of  the 
Samnites  took  place  is  wholly  unknown;  but  it  is 
probable  that  they  had  not  been  long  in  possession 
of  their  mountainous  and  inland  abodes  before  they 
began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  extending  their  do- 
minion over  the  more  fertile  regions  that  surrounded 
them.  Their  first  movements  for  this  purpose  were 
probably  those  by  which  they  occupied  the  hilly  but 
fertile  tract  of  the  Frentani  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  land  of  the  Hirpini  on  the  S. 
Both  these  nations  are  generally  admitted  to  be  of 
Samnite  origin.  The  Frentani,  indeed,  were  some- 
times reckoned  to  belong  to  the  Samnite  nation, 
though  they  appear  to  have  had  no  political  union 
with  them  [Frentani]  : the  Hirpini,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  Samnite  nation ; but  they  appear  to 
have  been  originally  a separate  colony,  and  the  story 
told  by  Strabo  and  others  of  their  deriving  their 
name  from  the  wolf  that-  had  been  their  leader,  evi- 
dently points  to  their  having  been  the  result  of  a 
separate  and  subsequent  migration.  (Strab.  v.  p. 
250;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  xi.  785.)  The  period  of  this 
is,  however,  as  uncertain  as  that  of  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  other  Samnites ; it  is  not  till  they  began 
to  spread  themselves  still  further  both  towards  the 
S.  and  W.,  and  press  upon  their  neighbours  in  Lu- 
cania and  Campania,  that  the  light  of  history  begins 
to  dawn  upon  their  movements.  Even  then  their 
chronology  is  not  clearly  fixed;  but  the  conquest 
and  occupation  of  Campania  may  be  placed  from 
about  B.  c.  440  to  b.  c.  420,  and  was  certainly 
completed  by  the  last  of  these  dates.  [Campania.] 
That  of  Lucania  must  probably  be  placed  somewhat 
later;  but  whatever  were  the  causes  which  were  at 
this  time  urging  the  movements  of  the  Sabellian 
tribes  towards  the  S.,  they  seem  to  have  continued 
steadily  in  operation;  and  within  less  than  half  a 
century  (b.  c.  410 — 360)  the  Samnites  spread 
themselves  through  the  whole  of  Lucania,  and 
almost  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy.  [Lu- 
cania.] The  subsequent  fortunes  of  these  con- 
quering races,  and  their  contests  with  the  cities 
of  Magna  Graecia,  do  not  belong  to  our  present 
subject,  for  the  Lucanians  seem  to  have  early  broken 
off  all  political  connection  with  their  parent  nation, 
the  Samnites,  just  as  the  latter  had  done  with  their 
Sabine  ancestors.  This  laxity  in  their  political  ties, 
and  want  of  a common  bond  of  union,  seems  to  have 
been  in  great  measure  characteristic  of  the  Sabellian 
races,  and  was  one  of  the  causes  which  undoubtedly 
paved  the  way  for  their  final  subjection  under  the 
Roman  yoke.  But  the  Samnites  seem  to  have  re- 
tained posscssicn,  down  to  a much  later  period,  of 
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the  tract  of  country  from  the  Silarus  to  the  Sarnus, 
which  was  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Picentini. 
(Scylax,  p.  3.  § 11;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i p.  94.)  They 
certainly  were  still  in  possession  of  this  district  in 
the  Second  Samnite  War;  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  not  till  the  close  of  their  long  struggles  with 
Eome  that  it  was  wrested  from  them,  when  the  Eo- 
mans  transplanted  thither  a colony  of  Picentines, 
and  thus  finally  cut  off  the  Samnites  from  the  sea. 
On  the  side  of  Apulia  the  progress  of  the  Samnites 
was  less  definite ; and  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
established  themselves  in  the  perm.anent  possession 
of  any  part  of  that  country,  though  they  were  cer- 
tainly pressing  hard  upon  its  frontier  cities ; and 
it  was  probaWy  the  sense  of  this  and  the  fear  of 
the  Samnite  arms  that  induced  the  Apulians  early 
to  court  the  alliance  of  Eome.  [Apuli.v.] 

■ The  Samnite  nation,  when  it  first  appears  in 
Eoman  history,  seems  to  have  consisted  of  four  dif- 
ferent tribes  or  cantons.  Of  these  the  Pentri  and 
the  Hirpini  were  much  the  most  powerful ; so  much 
so  indeed  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such 
petty  tribes  as  the  Caraceni  and  Cagdini  could 
rank  on  terms  of  equality  with  them.  The  Fren- 
TANi  are  frequently  considered  as  forming  a fifth 
canton;  but  though  that  people  was  certainly  of 
Samnite  race,  and  must  have  been  regarded  by 
Scylax  as  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  Samnite 
nation,  as  he  describes  the  Samnites  as  occupying  a 
considerable  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  (^Peripl. 
p.  5.  § 1 5),  they  seem  to  have  already  ceased  to  form  a 
part  of  their  political  body  at  the  time  when  they 
first  came  into  contact  with  Eome.  [Frentani.] 
We  have  no  account  of  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  political  constitution  that  bound  together  these 
different  tribes.  It  seems  to  have  been  a mere 
federal  league,  the  bonds  of  which  were  drawn  closer 
together  in  time  of  war,  when  a supreme  general  or 
commander-in-chief  was  chosen  to  preside  over  the 
forces  of  the  whole  confederacy,  with  the  title  of 
Embratur,  the  Sabellian  form  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  Imperator.  (Liv.  ix.  1 ; Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p. 
107.)  But  we  find  no  mention,  even  on  occasions 
of  the  greatest  emergency,  of  any  regular  council  or 
deliberative  assembly  to  direct  the  policy  of  the 
nation;  and  the  story  told  by  Livy  of  the  manner  in 
which  Herennius  Pontius  was  consulted  in  regard 
to  the  fate  of  the  Eoman  army  at  the  Caudine  Forks 
seems  to  negative  the  supposition  that  any  such 
body  could  have  existed.  (Liv.  ix.  3;  see  also 
viii.  39.) 

The  first  mention  of  the  Samnites  in  Eoman 
history,  is  in  b.  o.  354,  when  we  are  told  that  they 
concluded  a treaty  of  alliance  with  the  republic,  the 
progress  of  whose  arms  was  already  beginning  to 
attract  their  attention  (Liv.  vii.  19;  Diod.  xvi.  45). 
It  is  probable  that  the  Samnites,  who  were  already 
masters  of  Aesernia  and  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Vulturnus,  were  at  this  time  pushing  forward  their 
arms  down  the  course  of  that  valley,  and  across  the 
mountain  country  from  thence  to  the  Liris,  then 
occupied  by  the  Volscians,  Auruncans,  and  other 
tribes,  of  Ausonian  or  Oscan  origin.  It  was  not  long 
before  these  onward  movements  brought  them  into 
collision  with  the  Eomans,  notwithstanding  their 
recent  alliance.  Among  the  minor  tribes  in  this 
part  of  Italy  were  the  Sidicini,  who,  though  situated 
on  the  very  borders  of  Campania,  had  hitherto  pre- 
served their  independence,  and  were  not  included 
in  the  Campanian  people  [Sidicini].  This  petty 
people  having  been  assailed  by  the  Samnites,  upon 
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what  cause  or  pretext  we  know  not,  and  finding 
themselves  unable  to  cope  with  such  powerful 
neighbours,  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  Campanians. 
The  latter,  notwithstanding  their  connection  with 
the  Samnites,  readily  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Sidicini,  but  it  was  only  to  bring  the  danger  upon 
their  own  heads;  for  the  Samnites  now  turned  their 
arms  against  the  Campanians,  and  after  occupying 
with  a strong  force  the  ridge  of  IMount  Tifata, 
which  immediately  overlooks  Capua,  they  descended 
into  the  plain,  defeated  the  Campanians  in  a pitched 
battle  at  the  very  gates  of  Capua,  and  shut  them 
up  within  the  walls  of  the  city  (Liv.  vii.  29).  In 
this  extremity  the  Campanians  in  their  turn  applied 
for  assistance  to  Eome,  and  the  senate,  after  some 
hesitation  on  account  of  their  recent  alliance  with 
the  Samnites,  granted  it  (/6.  30,  31).  Thus  began 
the  First  Samnite  War  (b.  c.  343),  the  commence- 
ment of  that  long  struggle  which  was  eventually  to 
decide  whether  the  supremacy  of  Italy  was  to  rest 
with  the  Eomans  or  the  Samnites. 

This  first  contest  was,  however,  of  short  duration. 
In  the  first  campaign  the  two  consuls  M.  Valerius 
Corvus  and  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  gained  two  decisive 
victories;  the  one  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Gaurus,  the 
other  near  Saticula.  The  first  of  these,  as  Niebuhr 
observes  (vol.  iii.  p.  119),  was  of  especial  importance; 
it  was  the  first  trial  of  arms  between  the  two  rival 
nations,  and  might  be  taken  as  a sort  of  omen  of 
the  ultimate  issue  of  the  contest.  A third  battle 
near  Suessula,  where  the  remains  of  the  army  that 
had  been  defeated  at  Mount  Gaurus,  after  having 
been  reinforced,  again  attacked  Valerius,  terminated 
in  an  equally  decisive  victory  of  the  Eomans;  and 
both  consuls  triumphed  over  the  Samnites  (Liv.  vii. 
32 — 38 ; Fast.  Capif).  The  next  year  the  mili- 
taiy  operations  of  the  Eomans  were  checked  by  a 
mutiny  of  their  own  army,  of  which  the  commons 
at  Eome  took  advantage;  and  the  city  was  divided 
by  dissensions.  These  causes,  as  well  as  the  in- 
creasing disaffection  of  the  Latins,  naturally  disposed 
the  Eomans  to  peace,  and  a treaty  was  concluded 
with  the  Samnites  in  the  following  year,  b.  c.  341. 
The  account  which  represents  that  people  as  humi- 
liated and  suing  for  peace,  is  sufficiently  refuted  by 
the  fact  that  the  Eomans  abandoned  the  Sidicini  to 
their  fate,  and  left  the  Samnites  free  to  carry  out 
their  aggressive  designs  against  that  unfortunate 
people  (Liv.  viii.  1,  2). 

The  peace  w’hich  terminated  the  First  Samnite 
War  renewed  the  alliance  previously  existing  between 
the  Eomans  and  the  Samnites.  In  consequence  of 
this  the  latter  took  part  in  the  great  war  with  the 
Latins  and  Campanians,  which  almost  immediately 
followed,  not  as  the  enemies,  but  as  the  allies,  of 
Eome;  and  the  Eoman  armies  were  thus  enabled  to 
reach  Campania  by  the  circuitous  route  through  the 
country  of  the  Marsi  and  Peligni,  and  down  the 
valley  of  the  Vulturnus  (Liv.  viii.  6).  During  the 
fifteen  years  that  followed,  down  to  the  renewal  of 
the  contest  between  Eome  and  Sarnnium,  the  course 
of  events  was  almost  uniformly  favourable  to  the 
former  power.  The  successful  termination  of  the 
war  with  the  Latins  and  Campanians,  and  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Eoman  power  in  both  those  countries 
had  added  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  republic; 
and  the  latter  had  followed  up  this  advantage  by 
the  reduction  of  several  of  the  smaller  independent 
tribes  in  the  same  neighbourhood — the  Ausones, 
Sidicini,  and  the  Privernates,  who  appear  on  this 
occasion  as  independent  of,  and  separate  from,  the 
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other  Volscians  [Priveknum].  But  the  power  of 
tlie  Volscians  seems  to  have  been  by  this  time  very 
much  broken  up;  and  it  was  apparently  during  this 
interval  that  the  Samnites  on  their  side  carried  on 
successful  hostilities  against  that  people,  and  wrested 
from  them  or  destroyed  the  cities  of  Sora  and 
Fregellae  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  while  they 
threatened  Fabrateria  with  the  same  fate  (Liv.  viii. 
19,  23,  X.  1).  This  movement,  however,  gave 
umbrage  to  the  Romans,  while  the  Samnites  on  their 
side  could  not  view  with  indifference  the  reduction 
of  the  Sidicini,  and  it  was  evident  that  a fresh 
rupture  between  the  two  nations  could  not  be  long  de- 
layed (Id.  viii.  1 7, 1 9).  The  attention  of  the  Samnites 
was,  however,  drawn  off  for  a time  by  the  danger 
that  threatened  them  from  another  quarter,  and  they 
joined  with  their  kinsmen  the  Lucanians  to  oppose 
the  arms  of  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  who  was 
advancing  from  Paestum  into  the  lieart  of  the 
country.  Both  Samnites  and  Lucanians  were  defeated 
by  him  in  a pitched  battle;  but  he  subsequently 
turned  his  arms  towards  the  south,  and  his  death  in 
B.  c.  326  relieved  the  Samnites  from  all  appre- 
hension in  that  quarter.  (Liv.  viii.  17,  24.) 

The  same  year  (b.  c.  326)  witnessed  the  outbreak 
of  the  Second  Samnite  War.  The  immediate  occasion 
of  this  was  the  assistance  furnished  by  the  Samnites 
to  the  Greek  cities  of  Palaepolis  and  Neapolis, 
against  which  the  Romans  had  declared  war,  when 
the  Samnites  and  Nolans  (who  were  at  this  time  in 
alliance  with  Samnium)  threw  into  their  cities  a 
strong  body  of  auxiliaries  as  a garrison.  They  did 
not,  however,  avert  the  fall  of  Palaepolis;  while  Nea- 
polis escaped  a similar  fate,  only  by  espousing  the 
alliance  of  Rome,  to  which  it  ever  after  steadily 
adhered  (Liv.  viii.  22 — 26).  The  Romans  had  about 
•the  .same  time  secured  a more  important  alliance  in 
another  quarter;  the  Lucanians  and  Apulians,  with 
whom,  as  Livy  remarks,  the  republic  had  previously 
had  no  relations,  either  friendly  or  hostile,  now  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Rome  (76.  25).  The  Lu- 
canians indeed  were  soon  persuaded  by  the  Tarentines 
to  abandon  it  again  (76.  27),  but  the  Apulians 
continued  steadfast;  and  though  it  is  evident  that 
the  whole  nation  was  not  united,  and  that  many  of 
the  chief  towns  took  part  with  the  Samnites,  while 
others  continued  to  side  with  Rome,  yet  such  a 
diversion  must  have  been  of  the  greatest  consequence. 
Hence  throughout  the  war  we  find  the  contest  divided 
into  two  portions,  the  Romans  on  the  one  side  being 
engaged  with  the  Samnites  on  the  frontiers  of  Cam- 
pania, and  in  the  valley  of  the  Vulturous,  from 
whence  they  gradually  pushed  on  into  the  heart  of 
Samnium;  and  on  the  other  carrying  on  the  war  in 
Apulia,  in  support  of  their  allies  in  that  country, 
against  the  hostile  cities  supported  by  the  Samnites. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Frentani  must  have  at  this 
time  already  separated  themselves  from  the  Samnite 
alliance,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
the  Romans  to  march  their  armies,  as  we  find  them 
repeatedly  doing,  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
into  Apulia.  (Liv.  ix.  2,  13.) 

The  first  operations  of  the  war  were  unimportant; 
the  Romans  conquered  some  small  towns  in  the 
valley  of  the  Vulturnus  (Liv.  viii.  25);  and  we  are 
told  that  Q.  Fabius  and  L.  Papirius  gained  repeated 
victories  over  the  Samnites,  so  that  they  even  sued 
for  peace,  but  obtained  only  a truce  for  a year,  and, 
without  observing  even  this,  resumed  the  contest  with 
increased  forces.  (76.  30,  36,  37.)  It  is  evident 
therefore  that  no  real  impression  had  been  made 
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upon  their  power.  Nor  did  the  victory  of  A.  Cor- 
nelius Arvina  in  the  following  year  (b.  c.  322), 
though  it  again  induced  them  to  sue  for  peace 
without  success,  produce  any  permanent  effect;  for 
the  very  next  year  (b.  c.  321)  the  Samnites  under 
the  command  of  C.  Pontius  were  not  only  able  to 
take  the  field  with  a large  army,  hut  inflicted  on 
the  Romans  one  of  the  severest  blows  they  had  ever 
sustained  in  the  celebrated  pass  of  the  Caudine 
Forks.  [Caudium.]  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  circumstances  and  character  of  that  disaster 
are  greatly  disguised  in  the  accounts  transmitted  to 
us;  but,  whatever  may  have  been  its  true  nature,  it 
is  certain  that  it  caused  no  material  interruption  of 
the  Roman  arms,  and  that,  after  repudiating  the 
treaty  or  capitulation  concluded  by  the  consuls,  the 
Romans  renewed  the  contest  with  undiminished 
vigour.  It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  in  detail  the 
operations  of  the  succeeding  campaigns,  which  were 
continued  for  seventeen  years  with  many  fluctuations 
of  fortune.  The  disaster  at  Caudium  shook  the 
faith  of  many  of  the  Roman  allies,  and  was  followed 
by  the  defection  even  of  their  own  colonies  of  Sa- 
tricum,  Fregellae,  and  Sora.  Some  years  later 
(b.  c.  315)  the  capture  of  Saticula  by  the  Romans 
and  of  Plistia  by  the  Samnites  shows  that  both 
armies  were  still  engaged  on  the  very  fiontiers  of 
Samnium ; while  the  advance  of  the  Samnites  to 
the  pass  of  Lautulae,  and  the  victory  which  they 
there  a second  time  obtained  over  the  Romans  (Liv. 
ix.  22,  23;  Diod.  xix.  72),  once  more  gave  a shock 
to  the  power  of  the  latter,  and  for  a moment  endan- 
gered their  supremacy  in  Campania.  But  they 
speedily  recovered  the  advantage,  and  the  victory 
gained  by  them  at  a place  called  Cinna  (of  uncertain 
site)  decided  the  submission  of  the  revolted  Cam- 
panians. (Liv.  ix.  27  ; Diod.  xix.  76.)  Their  arms 
had  meanwhile  been  successful  in  Apulia,  and 
had  ultimately  effected  the  reduction  of  the  whole 
province,  so  that  in  b.c.  316  the  consul  Q.  Aemilius 
Barbula  was  able  to  carry  the  war  into  Lucania, 
where  he  took  the  town  of  Nerulum.  (Liv.  ix.  20.) 
The  decisive  victory  of  the  consuls  of  b.  c.  314  had 
also  for  the  first  time  opened  the  way  into  the 
heart  of  Samnium,  and  they  laid  siege  to  Bovianum, 
the  capital  of  the  Pentri.  The  next  year  was 
marked  by  the  fall  of  Nola,  followed  by  that  of 
Atina  and  Calatia  (^Cajazzo)  \ and  it  seemed  pro- 
bable that  the  war  was  at  length  drawing  to  a close 
in  favour  of  the  Romans,  when  the  outbreak  of  a 
fresh  war  with  the  Etruscans  in  b.  c.  311  divided 
the  attention  of  that  people,  and,  by  occupying  a 
large  part  of  their  forces  in  another  quarter,  operated 
a powerful  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Samnites.  To 
these  additional  enemies  were  added  the  Umbrians 
as  w’ell  as  the  Marsi  and  Peligni;  yet  the  Romans 
not  only  made  head  against  all  these  nations,  but  at 
the  same  time  carried  their  victorious  arms  into  the 
heart  of  Samnium.  Bovianum,  the  capital  city  of 
the  Pentri,  was  twice  taken  and  plundered,  once  in 
311  by  C.  Junius,  and  again  in  305  by  T.  Minucius. 
At  the  same  time  Sora  and  Arpinum  were  finally 
added  to  the  Roman  dominion.  These  successive 
defeats  at  length  compelled  the  Samnites  to  sue  for 
peace,  which  was  granted  them  in  b.c.  304;  but  on 
what  terms  is  very  uncertain.  It  seems  impossible  to 
believe  that  the  Romans,  as  asserted  by  Livy,  should 
have  restored  them  their  ancient  treaty  of  alliance, 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  in  some  form  consented  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  (Liv.  ix.  45 ; 
Dionys.  Exc.  p.  2331 ; Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.p.  259.) 
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But  the  peace  thus  concluded  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. Little  more  than  five  years  elapsed  between 
the  close  of  the  Second  Sainnite  War  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Third.  It  might  well  have  been 
thought  that,  after  a struggle  of  more  than  twenty 
years’  duration,  the  resources  of  the  Samnites,  if  not 
their  spirit,  would  have  been  exhausted;  but  they 
seem  to  have  been  actively  engaged,  even  before  the 
actual  outbreak  of  hostilities,  in  organising  a fresh 
coalition  against  Rome.  A new  and  formidable 
auxiliary  had  appeared  in  a large  body  of  Gauls, 
which  had  recently  crossed  the  Alps,  and,  uniting 
with  their  countrymen  the  Senones,  threatened  the 
Romans  from  the  N.  Rome  was  at  this  time  en- 
gaged in  war  with  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians, 
and  the  Etruscans  hastened  to  secure  the  services  of 
the  Gauls.  Meanwhile  the  Samnites,  deeming  the 
attention  of  the  Romans  sufficiently  engaged  else- 
where, attacked  their  neighbours  the  Lucanians, 
probably  with  the  view  of  restoring  the  power  in 
that  country  of  the  party  favourable  to  the  Samnite 
alliance.  The  opposite  party,  however,  called  in 
the  Romans  to  their  assistance,  who  declared  war 
against  the  Samnites,  and  thus  began  the  Third 
Samnite  War,  b.  c.  298.  (Liv.  x.  11.)  The 
contest  had  now  assumed  larger  dimensions ; the 
Samnites  concluded  a league  with  the  Etruscans, 
Umbrians,  and  Gauls,  and  for  several  successive  cam- 
paigns the  operations  in  Samnium  were  subordinate 
to  those  in  the  valley  of  the  Tiber.  But  the  ter- 
ritory of  Samnium  itself  was  at  the  same  time  ravaged 
by  the  Roman  generals  in  so  systematic  a manner, 
that  it  is  clear  they  had  obtained  a decided  supe- 
riority in  the  field  ; and  though  the  Samnites  on  one 
occasion  retaliated  by  laying  waste  the  Campanian 
and  Falernian  plains,  they  were  soon  again  driven 
back  to  their  mountain  fastnesses.  (Liv<.  x.  15,  17, 
20.)  At  length,  in  b.  c.  295,  the  great  battle  of 
Sentinum,  in  which  the  united  forces  of  the  Gauls  and 
Samnites  were  totally  defeated  by  the  Roman  consul 
Q.  Fabius,  decided  the  fortune  of  the  war.  Gellius 
Egnatius,  the  Samnite  general,  who  had  been  the 
main  organiser  of  the  confederacy,  was  slain,  and  the 
league  itself  virtually  broken  up.  (Liv.  x.  27 — 30.) 
Nevertheless  the  Samnites  continued  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  unabated  energy ; and  in  B.  c.  293  they 
raised  a fresh  army  of  40,000  men,  levied  with 
solemn  sacred  rites,  and  arrayed  in  a peculiar  garb. 
These  circumstances  suflBciently  prove  the  import- 
ance which  they  attached  to  this  campaign,  yet  its 
result  was  not  more  successful  than  those  which 
had  preceded  it,  and  the  Samnite  armies  were  again 
defeated  by  the  consuls  L.  Papirius  Cursor  and  Sp. 
Carvilius  in  two  successive  battles  near  Aquilonia 
and  Cominium.  (Liv.  x.  38 — 45.)  The  opera- 
tions of  the  subsequent  campaigns  are  imperfectly 
known  to  us,  from  the  loss  of  the  books  of  Livy  in 
which  they  were  related:  but  the  next  year  (b.  c. 
292)  C.  Pontius,  the  victor  of  the  Caudine  Forks, 
reappears,  after  a long  interval,  at  the  head  of  the 
Samnite  armies;  he  defeated  Q.  Fabius,  but  was  in 
his  turn  defeated  in  a far  more  decisive  engagement, 
in  which  it  is  said  that  20,000  Samnites  were  slain, 
and  4000  taken  prisoners,  including  C.  Pontius 
himself,  who  was  led  in  triumph  by  Fabius,  and  then 
put  to  death.  (Oros.  iii.  22 ; Liv.  Epit.  xi.)  It  is 
probable  that  this  battle  gave  the  final  blow  to  the 
Samnite  power,  yet  their  resistance  was  still  pro- 
longed for  two  years  more ; and  it  was  not  till  b.  c. 
290  that  they  consented  to  lay  down  their  arms 
and  sue  for  peace.  Even  in  that  year  the  consul 
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M’.  Curius  Dentatus  could  still  eani  the  honour  of 
a triumph,  and  the  fame  of  having  put  an  end  to 
the  Samnite  wars  after  they  had  lasted  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  (Liv.  Epit.  xi.;  Eutrop.  ii.  9.) 

The  conclusion  of  the  Third  Samnite  War  is  re- 
garded by  some  of  the  Roman  historians  as  the  close 
of  the  struggle  between  Rome  and  Samnium,  and 
not  without  reason,  for  though  the  name  of  the 
Fourth  Samnite  War  is  given  by  modern  writers  to 
the  war  that  broke  out  afresh  in  b.  c.  282,  the 
Samnites  on  that  occasion  certainly  figure  rather  as 
auxiliaries  than  as  principals.  They,  however,  joined 
the  league  which  was  formed  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Tarentines  against  Rome;  and  bore  a part  in 
all  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  war.  They 
seem  indeed  to  have  at  first  looked  with  jealousy  or 
suspicion  upon  the  proceedings  of  Pyrrhus;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  battle  of  Heraclea  that  they 
sent  their  contingent  to  his  support.  (Plut.  Pyrrh. 
17.)  But  in  the  great  battle  at  Asculum  the  fol- 
lowing year  (b.  c.  278)  the  Samnites  bore  an  im- 
portant part,  and  seem  to  have  sustained  their 
ancient  reputation  for  valour.  (Dionys.  xx.  Fr. 
Didot.)  The  departure  of  Pyrrhus  for  Sicily 
shortly  after,  and  his  final  defeat  by  IVF.  Curius  at 
Beneventum  after  his  return  (b.c.  274),  left  the 
Samnites  and  their  allies  to  bear  the  whole  brunt 
of  the  war,  and  they  were  wholly  unable  to  con- 
tend with  the  power  of  Rome.  We  know  nothing 
in  detail  of  these  last  campaigns : we  learn  only 
that  in  b.  c.  272,  just  before  the  fall  of  Tarentum, 
the  Samnites,  as  well  as  their  allies  the  Lucanians 
and  Bruttians,  made  their  final  and  absolute  sub- 
mission ; and  the  consul  Sp.  Carvilius  celebrated  the 
last  of  the  long  series  of  triumphs  over  the  Samnites. 
(Zonar. viii.  6 ; Liv.  Epit.Jirv. ; Fast.  Capit.')  A fresh 
revolt  indeed  broke  out  in  the  N.  of  Samnium  three 
years  afterwards,  among  the  petty  tribe  of  the  Cara- 
ceni,  but  was  speedily  suppressed,  before  it  had  at- 
tained any  more  formidable  character.  (Zonar. 
viii.  7;  Dionys.  xx.  9,  Fr.  Mai.) 

W’^e  have  no  account  of  the  terms  on  which  the 
Samnites  were  received  to  submission  by  the  Romans, 
or  of  their  condition  as  subjects  of  the  republic.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  policy  of  the  domi- 
nant people  was  to  break  up  as  much  as  possible 
their  national  organisation  and  all  bonds  of  union 
between  them.  At  the  same  time  two  colonies  were 
established  as  fortresses  to  keep  them  in  check : one 
at  Beneventum,  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini  (b.  c. 
268),  and  the  other  at  Aesernia,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Vulturnus  (b.  c.  264).  All  these  precautions,  how- 
ever, did  not  suflSce  to  secure  the  fidelity  of  the 
Samnites  during  the  Second  Punic  War.  After 
the  battle  of  Cannae  (b.  c.  2 1 6),  the  Hirpini  were 
among  the  first  to  declare  themselves  in  favour  of 
Hannibal,  and  their  example  is  said  to  have  been 
followed  by  all  the  Samnites,  except  the  Pentrians. 
(Liv.  xxii.  61.)  It  is  singular  that  this  tribe,  long 
the  most  powerful  and  warlike  of  all,  should  have 
thus  held  aloof;  hut  the  statement  of  Livy  is  con- 
firmed by  the  subsequent  course  of  the  war,  during 
which  the  Pentrians  never  seem  to  have  taken  any 
part,  while  the  land  of  the  Hirpini,  and  the  southern 
portions  of  Samnium  bordering  on  Lucania,  were 
frequently  the  scene  of  hostilities.  But  the  Roman 
colonies  Aesernia  and  Beneventum  never  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians;  and  the  latter  was 
through  a great  part  of  the  war  held  by  one  of  the 
Roman  generals,  as  a post  of  the  utmost  military 
importance.  In  b.c.  214  and  again  in  b.c.  212, 
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tlie  land  of  the  Hirpini  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  became  the  scene  of  the  opera- 
tions of  Hannibal’s  lieutenant  Hanno  against  Sem- 
pronius  Gracchus.  It  was  not  till  b.  c.  209  that, 
Hannibal  having  been  finally  compelled  to  relinquish 
his  hold  upon  Central  Italy,  the  Hirpini  (and  appa- 
rently the  other  revolted  Samnites  also)  renewed 
their  submission  to  Rome.  (Liv.  xxvii.  15.) 

From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Samnites 
in  history  till  the  great  outbreak  of  the  Italian 
nations,  commonly  known  as  the  Social  War,  b.  c.  90, 
in  whicli  they  once  more  took  a prominent  part.  They 
were  not  indeed  among  the  first  to  take  up  aims, 
but  quickly  followed  the  example  of  the  Picentes 
and  Marsi;  and  so  important  an  element  did  they 
constitute  of  the  confederation,  that  of  the  two  con- 
suls chosen  as  the  leaders  of  the  allies,  one  was  a 
Samnite,  Gains  Papius  Mutilus.  (Diod.  xxxvii.  2. 
p.  539.)  Besides  Papius,  several  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Italian  generals,  Marius  Egnatins, 
Pontius  Telesinus,  and  Trebatius,  were  also  of  Sam- 
nite origin;  and  aW  the  fall  of  Corfinium,  the  seat 
of  government  and  head-quarters  of  the  allies  was 
transterred  to  the  Samnite  town  of  Bovianum,  and 
from  thence  subsequently  to  Aesernia.  The  Sam- 
nites indeed  suffered  severely  in  the  second  cam- 
paign of  the  war,  being  attacked  by  Sulla,  who 
defeated  Papius  Mutilus,  took  Aeculanum  and  Bo- 
vianum by  assault,  and  reduced  the  Hirpini  to  sub- 
mission. The  other  Samnites,  however,  still  held  out, 
and  an  army  which  had  thrown  itself  into  Nola  was 
able  to  prolong  its  resistance  against  all  the  efforts 
of  Sulla.  Hence  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
the  war  (b.  c.  89),  when  all  the  other  nations  of 
Italy  had  successively  submitted  and  been  admitted 
to  the  Roman  franchise,  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians 
were  still  unsubdued,  and  maintained  a kind  of 
guerilla  warfare  in  their  mountains,  while  the  strong 
fortress  of  Nola  enabled  them  still  to  maintain  their 
footing  in  Campania.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  17;  Liv.  Epit. 
Ixxx;  Diod.  xxxvii.  2.  p.  540;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  53.) 
In  this  state  of  things  the  civil  war  which  broke 
out  between  Sulla  and  Marius  altered  the  nature  of 
the  contest.  The  Samnites  warmly  espoused  the 
Marian  cause,  from  a natural  feeling  of  enmity  to- 
wards Sulla,  from  whose  arms  they  had  recently 
suffered  so  severely;  and  so  important  was  the  share 
they  took  in  the  struggle  that  ensued  after  the 
return  of  Sulla  to  Italy  (b.  c.  83),  that  they  in 
some  measure  imparted  to  what  was  otherwise  a 
mere  civil  war,  the  character  of  a national  contest. 
A large  number  of  them  served  in  the  army  of  the 
younger  Marius,  which  was  defeated  by  Sulla  at 
Sacriportus  (Appian,  B.C.  i.  87);  and  shortly  after- 
wards an  army,  composed  principally  of  Samnites 
and  Lucanians,  under  the  command  of  C.  Pontius 
Telesinus,  made  a desperate  attempt  to  relieve 
Praeneste  by  marching  suddenly  upon  Rome.  They 
were  met  by  the  army  of  Sulla  at  the  very  gates  of 
the  city,  and  the  battle  at  the  Colline  gate  (Nov.  1, 
B.  c.  82),  though  it  terminated  in  the  complete 
victory  of  Sulla,  was  long  remembered  as  one  of  the 
greatest  dangers  to  which  Rome  had  ever  been  ex- 
posed. (Veil!  Pat.  ii.  27;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  93;  Pint. 
Snll.  28;  Lucan,  ii.  135 — 138.)  Pontius  Telesinus 
fell  in  the  field,  and  Sulla  displayed  his  implacable 
hatred  towards  the  Samnites  by  putting  to  the 
sword,  without  mercy,  8000  prisoners  who  had  been 
taken  in  the  battle.  (Appian,  c.;  Strab.  v.  249; 
Pint.  Sull  30.)  He  had  already  put  to  death  all 
the  Sajnnjtes  whom  he  liad  taken  prisoners  at  the 
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battle  of  Sacriportus,  alleging  that  they  were  the 
eternal  enemies  of  the  Roman  name;  and  he  now  fol- 
lowed up  this  declaration  by  a systematic  devastation 
of  their  country,  carried  on  with  the  express  pur- 
pose of  extirpating  the  whole  nation.  (Strab.  1.  c.) 
It  can  hardly  be  believed  that  he  fully  carried  out 
this  sanguinary  resolution,  but  we  learn  from  Strabo 
that  more  than  a century  afterwards  the  province 
was  still  in  a state  of  the  utmost  desolation, — many 
of  what  had  once  been  flourishing  cities  being 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  mere  villages,  while 
others  had  altogether  ceased  to  exist.  (Strab.  1.  c.) 

Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  province  ever  really 
recovered  from  this  state  of  depression.  The  rheto- 
rical expressions  of  Florus  point  to  its  being  in  his 
day  still  in  a state  of  almost  complete  desolation. 
(Flor.  i.  16.  § 8.)  Some  attempts  seem  indeed  to 
have  been  made  under  the  Roman  Empire  to  recruit 
its  population  with  fresh  colonists,  especially  by 
Nero,  who  founded  colonies  at  Saepinum,  Telesia, 
and  Aesernia  (JLib.  Cohn.  pp.  259,  260,  &c.);  but 
none  of  these  attained  to  any  great  prosperity,  and 
the  whole  region  seems  to  have  been  very  thinly 
populated  and  given  up  chiefly  to  pasturage.  Bene- 
ventum  alone  retained  its  importance,  and  continued 
to  be  a flourishing  city  throughout  the  period  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  In  the  division  of  Italy  under  Au- 
gustus the  land  of  the  Hirpini  was  separated  from 
the  rest  of  Samnium,  and  was  placed  in  the  Second 
Region  with  Apulia  and  Calabria,  while  the  rest  of 
the  Samnites  were  included  in  the  Fourth  Region, 
together  with  the  Sabines,  Frentani,  Peligni,  &c. 
(Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16,  12.  s.  17.)  At  a later  period 
this  district  was  broken  up,  and  Samnium  with  the 
land  of  the  Frentani  constituted  a separate  province. 
This  is  the  arrangement  which  we  find  in  the  No- 
titia,  and  it  was  probably  introduced  at  an  earlier 
period,  as  the  Liber  Coloniarum  in  one  part  gives 
under  a separate  head  the  “ Civitates  Regionis  Sam- 
nii,”  including  under  that  name  the  towns  of  the 
Peligni,  as  well  as  the  Frentani.  {Notif.  Dign.  ii. 
pp.  9,  10;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  259.)  In  another  part  of 
the  .same  document,  wliich  is  undoubtedly  derived 
from  different  sources,  the  Samnite  towns  are  classed 
under  the  head  of  Campania;  but  this  union,  if  it 
ever  really  subsisted,  could  have  been  but  of  very 
brief  duration.  The  “ Provincia  Samnii  ” is  re- 
peatedly mentioned  in  inscriptions  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, and  was  governed  by  an  officer  styled  “ Prae- 
ses.”  (Mommsen,  Die  Lib.  Col.  p.  206.)  The 
same  appellation  continued  in  use  after  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  name  of  Samnium  as  a 
separate  province  is  found  both  in  Cassiodorus  and 
Paulus  Diaconus.  (Cassiod.  For.  xi.  36;  P.  Diac. 
Hist  Lang.  ii.  20.)  The  only  towns  in  it  that  re- 
tained any  consideration  in  the  time  of  the  last  writer 
were  Aufidena,  Aesernia,  and  Beneventum.  The 
last  of  these  cities  became  under  the  Lombards  the 
capital  of  an  independent  and  powerful  duchy,  which 
long  survived  the  fall  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  in 
the  N.  of  Italy.  But  in  the  revolutions  of  the  middle 
ages  all  trace  of  the  name  and  ancient  limits  of 
Samnium  was  lost.  At  the  present  day  the  name 
of  Sannio  is  indeed  given  to  a province  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples;  but  this  is  merely  an  official 
designation,  recently  restored,  to  the  district,  which 
had  previously  been  called  the  Contado  di  Molise. 
I'his  and  the  adjoining  province  of  the  Principato 
Ultra  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  Sam- 
nium; but  the  modern  boundaries  have  no  reference 
to  the  ancient  divisions,  and  a considerable  py/rtion 
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of  the  Samnite  territory  is  included  in  the  Terra  di 
Laooro,  while  a corner  in  the  NW.  is  assigned  to 
the  AbruzzL 

Of  the  national  character  of  the  Samnites  we 
learn  little  more  than  that  they  were  extremely 
brave  and  warlike,  and  had  inherited  to  a great  de- 
gree the  frugal  and  simple  habits  of  their  ancestors 
the  Sabines.  We  find  also  indications  that  they  re- 
tained the  strong  religious  or  superstitious  feelings 
of  the  Sabines,  of  which  a striking  instance  is  given 
by  Livy  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  with  which  they 
consecrated  the  troops  that  they  levied  in  B.  c.  293. 
(Liv.  X.  38.)  But  they  had  almost  ceased  to  exist  as 
a nation  in  the  days  of  the  Latin  poets  and  writers 
that  are  preserved  to  us;  and  hence  we  cannot 
wonder  that  their  name  is  seldom  alluded  to.  They 
are  said  to  have  dwelt  for  the  most  part,  like  the 
Sabines,  in  open  villages;  but  it  is  evident,  from 
the  accounts  of  their  earliest  wars  with  the  Komans, 
that  they  possessed  towns,  and  some  of  them,  at 
least,  strongly  fortified.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
remains  of  walls  of  a very  ancient  style  of  construc- 
tion, which  are  still  preserved  at  Aesernia  and  Bo- 
vianum,  and  still  more  remarkably  at  Aufidena. 
(^Aheken,  Mittel  Italien,  pp.  142,  148.)  But  from 
the  very  nature  of  their  country  the  Samnites  must 
always  have  been,  to  a great  extent,  a mde  and 
pastoral  people,  and  had  probably  received  only  a 
faint  tinge  of  civilisation,  through  their  intercourse 
with  the  Campanians  and  Apulians. 

III.  Topography. 

The  rivers  of  the  Samnite  territoiy  have  been 
already  noticed  in  connection  with  the  mountain 
chains  and  groups  in  which  they  take  their  rise. 
From  the  purely  inland  character  of  the  region,  none 
of  these  rivers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Calor  and 
its  tributaries,  belong  wholly  to  Samnium,  but  tra- 
verse the  territories  of  other  nations  before  they 
reach  the  sea.  Thus  the  Sagrus  and  Trinius,  after 
quitting  the  mountains  of  Samnium,  flow  throuo:h 
the  land  of  the  Frentaiii  to  the  Adriatic;  the  Ti- 
fernus  separates  the  territory  of  that  people  from 
Apulia,  while  the  Frento  and  the  Aufidus  traverse  the 
plains  of  Apulia.  On  the  other  side  of  the  central 
chain  the  Vulturnus,  with  its  affluent  the  Calor, 
and  the  tributaries  of  the  latter,  the  Sabatus  and 
Tamarus,  carry  down  the  whole  of  the  waters  of 
the  Apennines  of  Samnium,  which  flow  to  the  Tyr- 
rhenian sea. 

The  topography  of  Samnium  is  the  most  obscure 
and  confused  of  any  part  of  Italy.  The  reason  of 
this  is  obvious.  From  the  continued  wars  which 
had  devastated  the  country;  and  the  state  of  deso- 
lation to  which  it  was  reduced  in  the  time  of  the 
geographers,  only  a few  towns  had  survived,  at 
least  in  such  a state  as  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  no- 
tice by  them;  and  many  of  the  names  mentioned  by 
Livy  and  other  authors  during  the  early  wars  of  the 
Romans  with  the  Samnites  never  reappear  at  a later 
period.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  some  of  these 
were  scarcely  towns  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term, 
but  merely  fortified  villages  or  strongholds,  in  which 
the  inhabitants  collected  their  cattle  and  property 
in  time  of  war.  Those  which  are  mentioned  by  the 
geographers  as  still  existing  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, or  the  site  of  which  is  clearly  indicated,  may  be 
briefly  enumerated.  Aufidena,  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Sagrus,  is  the  only  town  that  can  be  assigned 
with  any  certainty  to  the  Caraceni.  In  the  upper 
valley  of  tiie  Vulturnus  was  Aesernia,  the  terri- 
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tory  of  which  bordered  on  that  of  Venafrum  in 
Campania.  At  the  northern  foot  of  the  Monte 
Matese  was  Bovianum  ; and  in  the  mountain 
tract  between  it  and  the  Frentani  was  Treventum 
or  Tereventum  (Trivento).  SE.  of  Bovianum 
lay  Saepinum,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible 
near  Sepino  ; and  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Monte 
Matese,  in  the  valley  of  the  Calor,  was  Telesia. 
Allifae  lay  to  the  NW.  of  this,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Vulturnus,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Matese  in  that 
direction.  In  the  country  of  the  Hirpini  were  Be- 
NEVENTUM,  the  Capital  of  the  whole  district;  Aecu- 
LANUM,  near  Mirabella,  about  15  miles  to  the  SW.; 
Equus  Tuticus,  near  the  frontiers  of  Apulia; 
Aquilonia,  at  Lacedogna,  on  the  same  frontier; 
Abellinum,  near  the  frontiers  of  Campania;  and 
CoMPSA,  near  the  sources  of  the  Aufidus,  bordering 
on  Lucania,  so  that  it  is  assigned  by  Ptolemy  to 
that  country.  On  the  borders  of  Campania,  between 
Beneventum  and  the  plains,  were  Caudium,  appa- 
rently once  the  capital  of  the  Caudine  tribe;  and 
Saticula,  the  precise  site  of  which  has  not  been 
determined,  but  which  must  have  been  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Tifata.  The  Sam- 
nite Cala-Tia,  on  the  other  hand,  was  situated  N. 
of  the  Vulturnus,  at  Cajazzo  ; and  Compulteria, 
also  a Samnite  city,  was  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
The  group  of  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vul- 
turnus, extending  from  that  river  towards  the  Via 
Latina,  must  therefore  have  been  included  in  Sam- 
nium; but  Teanum  and  Cales,  situated  on  that 
highroad,  were  certainly  both  of  them  Campanian 
towns.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  early  times 
the  limits  between  Campania  and  Samnium  were 
subject  to  many  fluctuations;  and  Strabo  seems  to 
regard  them  as  imperfectly  fixed  even  in  his  day. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  249.) 

Of  the  minor  towns  of  Samnium,  or  those  which 
are  mentioned  only  m history,  may  be  noticed: 
Duronia  (Liv.  X.  39),  identified,  but  on  very  slight 
grounds,  with  Civita  Vecchia,  N.  of  Bojano  ; Mur- 
GANTiA  (Liv.  X.  17),  supposed  to  be  Baselice,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Apulia,  near  the  sources  of  the  ; 
Frento  {Fortore')-,  Romulea,  on  the  frontiers  of*j| 
Apulia,  between  Aeculanum  and  Aquilonia;  Tri-#' 
VICUM,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  still  called T 
Trevko  / Plistia,  near  Sta  Agata  dei  Goti,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Campania;  Callifae  and  Rufrium, 
both  of  them  mentioned  by  Livy  (viii.  25)  in  con- 
nection with  Allifae,  and  probably  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  city;  Cominium  (Liv.  x.  39, 
44),  of  very  uncertain  site ; Aquilonia  (Liv.  1.  c.), 
also  of  uncertain  site,  but  which  must  be  distin- 
guished from  the  city  of  the  same  name  in  the 
country  of  the  Hirpini ; Maronea,  noticed  by  Livy  in 
the  Second  Punic  War,  when  it  w'as  recovered  by 
Marcellus,  in  b.  c.  210  (Liv.  xxvii.  1);  Melae, 
Fulfulae,  and  Orbitanium,  all  of  which  are  noticed 
on  only  one  occasion  (Liv.  xxiv.  20),  and  the  sites 
of  which  are  wholly  undetermined.*  To  these  must 
be  added  Cluvia,  Cimetra,  Volana,  Palumbinum, 
and  Herculaneum,  all  of  them  mentioned  as  towns 
taken  from  the  Samnites  (Liv.  ix.  31,  x.  15,  45), 
but  of  which  nothing  more  is  known;  Imbrinium 
(Liv.  viii.  30),  where  Fabius  gained  a victory  over 
the  Samnites  in  b.  c.  325;  Cinna,  which  is  repre- 

* It  has  been  thought  unnecessary  to  repeat  in 
these  and  other  similar  cases  the  modern  sites  as- 
signed by  Italian  or  German  topographers,  where  these 
rest  on  no  other  foundation  than  mere  conjecture. 
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8ented  by  Diodorus  as  the  scene  of  the  decisive 
victory  in  b.  c.  314  (Diod.  xix.  76);  and  several 
places  of  which  the  names  are  found  only  in  Virgil  and 
Silius  Italicus, — Mucrae,  Eufrae,  Batulum,  and 
Celenna  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  739;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  564), 
which  seem  to  have  been  situated  on  the  borders  of 
Campania,  so  that  it  is  doubtful  to  which  country 
they  are  to  be  assigned.  The  minor  towns  of  the 
Hirpini  have  been  already  discussed  in  that  article; 
Fauna,  or  Panna,  anume  found  in  Strabo  (v.  p.  250) 
as  that  of  a place  still  existing  in  his  time,  is  probably 
corrupt,  but  we  are  wholly  at  a loss  what  to  substitute. 
On  the  other  hand,  inscriptions  attest  the  existence 
under  the  Roman  Empire  of  a town  called  Juvavium, 
or  Juvanum,  of  municipal  rank,  which  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  geographers,  but  is  probably 
the  one  meant  by  the  Liber  Coloniarum,  which 
notices  the  “ lobanus  ager  ” among  the  “ civitates 
Samnii.”  (Lih.  Col.  p.  260.)  It  was  probably 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sta  Maria  di 
PalazzOy  a few  miles  N.  of  the  Sagrus,  and  on  the 
very  frontiers  of  the  Marrucini.  (Mommsen,  Inscr. 
R.  N.  p.  271.)  The  existence  of  a town  named 
Tifernum  is  very  doubtfu*!  [Tifernus]  ; and  that  of 
a city  of  the  name  of  Samnium,  though  adopted  by 
many  local  writers  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  490),  cer- 
tainly rests  on  no  adequate  authority. 

Samnium  was  traversed  in  ancient  times  by  several 
lines  of  highway.  One  of  these,  following  nearly 
the  same  line  with  the  modern  road  from  Naples  to 
Aquila,  pi'oceeded  up  the  valley  of  the  Vulturnus 
from  Venafrum  to  Aesernia,  thence  crossed  the 
mountain  ndge  to  Aufidena  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sagrus,  and  from  thence  again  over  another  moun- 
tain pass  to  Sulmo  in  the  land  ot  the  Peligni. 
Another  branch  led  from  Aesernia  to  Bovianum,  and 
from  thence  to  Equus  Tuticus,  where  it  joined  the 
Via  Appia  or  Trajuna.  A third  followed  the  valley 
of  the  Vulturnus  from  Aesernia  to  Aliifae,  and 
thence  by  Telesia  to  Beneventum.  There  seems 
also  to  have  been  a cross  line  from  the  latter  place 
by  Saepinum  to  Bovianum.  Ant.  p.  102 ; Tab. 
Pent.')  But  these  different  lines  are  very  confusedly 
laid  down  in  the  Tabula,  and  the  distances  given 
are  often  either  corrupt  or  erroneous.  The  course 
of  the  Via  Appia,  and  its  branch  called  the  Via 
Trajana,  through  the  land  of  the  Hirpini,  has  been 
already  noticed  in  that  article.  [See  also  Via 
Appia.]  [E.  H.  B ] 

SAMO'NIUM,  SAMMO'NIUM,  SALMO'NIUM, 
SALMO'NE  PROM,  (^a/ncoviov,  2a\fict>viov,  Strab. 
ii.  p.  106,  X.  pp.  474,  475,  478,  489;  'S.aXfxbiPT), 
Acts,  xxvii.  7;  comp.  Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 5 ; Pomp. 
Mela,  ii.  7.  § 12  ; Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  21;  Stadiasm. 
§ 318  : Eth.  'ZaXfiwptos,  '2,dKfj.dovLs,  Apoll.  Rhod. 
iv.  1693;  Dionys.  Per.  110  ; Inscrip,  ap.  Bbckh, 
Corpus,  vol.  ii.  p.  409),  the  E.  promontory  of  Crete, 
to  which  the  seamen  of  the  Alexandrian  vessel 
which  conveyed  Paul  to  Rome,  thinking  they  could 
pursue  their  voyage  under  the  lee  of  the  island,  ran 
down.  (Acts,  l.c.^  Much  difference  of  opinion  has 
been  entertained  relative  to  the  identification  of  this 
celebrated  foreland,  the  position  of  which  would 
seem  to  be  incontrovertibly  ascertained  by  the  ex- 
istence of  the  modern  name  C.  Salomon.  (Comp. 
Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  427.)  But  though  the 
name  is  certainly  in  favour  of  this  site,  the  state- 
ments of  the  ancients  as  to  its  position,  and  of  the 
seven  islets  or  rocks  which  surround  it,  determine 
conclusively  that  it  must  be  C.  S.  Sidero.  It  is 
true  that  by  the  recent  Admiralty  survey  it  is  not 
VOL.  II. 
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quite  so  far  to  the  E.  as  C.  Salomon  (the  difference 
is,  however,  only  a few  seconds  of  longitude) ; but 
by  its  extreme  extension  from  the  mainland  it  would 
be  considered  as  the  principal  promontory  at  this 
end  of  the  island,  and  known  as  the  “ E.  fore- 
land.” (Comp.  Museum  of  Class.  Antiquities,  vol.  ii. 
p.  302.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SAMOS  or  SAMUS  (^dfios:  Eth.  and  Adj.  2d- 
/xioy,  Samius,  '^aixa'ios,'S,a(xiaKbs\'a  Steph. : Sa/itwDjs 
in  the  language  of  the  modern  Greeks,  who  call  the 
island  Samo,  Sd/uo);  the  Turks  call  itSusam  Adassi), 
a large  island  in  that  part  of  the  Aegaean  which  is 
called  the  Icarian  sea,  and  the  most  important  of 
the  Sporades  next  after  Rhodes.  The  word  denotes 
a height,  especially  by  the  sea-shore.  (See  Const. 
Porphyrog.  ^ Them.  16.  p.  41,  ed.  Bonn.)  Hence 
Samothracia,  or  the  Thracian  Samos,  which  is 
said  by  Pausanias  (vii.  4.  § 3)  to  have  been  colonised 
and  named  by  certain  fugitives  from  the  Icarian 
Samos, — and  Same,  one  of  the  names  of  Cephalonia, 
which  is  inversely  connected  with  it  by  one  of 
Strabo’s  conjectures  (x.  p.  457).  How  applicable 
the  idea  of  elevation  is  to  the  island  before  us  may 
be  seen  in  the  narratives  and  views  given  by  Dr. 
Clarke  (Travels,  \o\.  ii.  p.  192,  vol.  iii.  p.  366),  who 
uses  the  strongest  language  in  describing  the  conspi- 
cuous height  of  Samos  above  the  surrounding  islands. 

The  following  earlier  names  of  Samos  are  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (v.  37)  and  other  writers, — Par- 
thenia,  Anthemus,  Melamphylus,  Dryusa  and  Cy- 
parissia.  Some  of  these  have  evidently  arisen  from 
the  physical  characteristics  of  the  island.  Samos 
was,  and  is,  well-wooded.  It  is  intersected  from  E. 
to  W.  by  a chain  of  mountains,  which  is  in  fact  a 
continuation  of  the  range  of  Mycale,  being  separated 
from  it  only  by  the  narrow  channel,  hardly  a mile 
in  breadth,  which  the  Turks  call  the  Little  Boghaz. 
Here  was  fought  the  decisive  victory  against  the 
Persians,  B.  c.  479.  The  Great  Boghaz,  which  is 
nearly  10  miles  in  breadth,  separates  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  Samos  from  the  comparatively  low  island 
of  IcARiA.  The  length  of  Samos,  from  E.  to  W.,  is 
about  25  miles.  Its  breadth  is  veiy  variable.  Strabo 
reckons  the  circuit  at  600  stadia,  Pliny  at  87  miles, 
though  he  says  that  Isidorus  makes  it  100.  These 
differences  may  be  readily  accounted  for  by  omitting 
or  including  Port  Vathy,  which  is  a wild-looking 
bay,  though  a very  serviceable  harbour,  on  the  north. 
Here  the  modern  capital  is  situated ; but  in  ancient 
times  the  bay  of  Vathy  seems  to  have  been  com- 
paratively deserted — perhaps,  asTournefort  suggests, 
because  it  was  peculiarly  exposed  to  pirates,  who 
infested  the  straits  and  bays  of  an  island  which  lay 
in  the  route  of  commerce  between  the  Bosporus  and 
Egypt.  What  Tournefort  tells  us  of  his  travels 
through  Samos  gives  us  the  idea  of  a very  rugged, 
though  picturesque  and  productive,  island.  (Possibly 
the  Palinuras  and  Panormus  of  Samos,  mentioned  by 
Livy,  xxxvii.  11,  may  have  been  in  the  bay  of  Vathy.') 
The  highest  point.  Mount  Kerkis,  the  ancient 
Cerceteus  (Strab.  x.  p.  488),  which  is  nearly  always 
covered  with  snow,  and  reaches  the  height  of 
4725  English  feet,  is  towards  the  west.  A ridge, 
which  branches  off  in  a south-easterly  direction  from 
the  main  range,  and  ends  in  the  promontory  of 
Poseidium,  opposite  Mycale,  was  called  Ampelus, 
which  name  seems  also  to  have  been  given  to  the  whole 
mountain-system  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  637).  The  western- 
most extremity  of  the  island,  opposite  Icaria  was  an- 
ciently called  Cantharium.  Here  the  cliffs  are  very 
bare  and  lofty.  A landslip,  Avhich  has  taken  place  in 
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this  part  of  the  island,  has  probably  given  rise  to  the 

name  by  which  it  is  now  called  KaTaiSarii). 

The  position  of  Samos  was  nearly  opposite  the 
boundary-line  of  Caria  and  Ionia;  and  its  early 
traditions  connect  it,  first  with  Carians  and  Leleges, 
and  then  with  lonians.  The  first  Ionian  colony  is 
said  to  have  consisted  of  settlers  from  Epidaurus, 
who  were  expelled  from  thence  by  the  Argives. 
However  this  may  be,  we  find  Samos  at  an  early 
period  in  the  position  of  a powerful  member  of  the 
Ionic  confederacy.  At  this  time  it  was  highly  dis- 
tinguished in  maritime  enterprise  and  the  science  of 
navigation.  Thucydides  tells  us  (i.  13)  that  the 
Samians  were  among  the  first  to  make  advances  in 
naval  construction,  and  that  for  this  purpose  they 
availed  themselves  of  the  services  of  Ameinocles  the 
Corinthian  shipbuilder.  The  story  of  Pliny  (vii.  57), 
that  either  they  or  Pericles  the  Athenian  first  con- 
structed transports  for  the  conveyance  of  horses, 
though  less  entitled  to  literal  acceptance,  is  well 
worthy  of  mention  ; and  Samos  will  always  be 
famous  for  the  voyage  of  her  citizen  Colaeus,  who, 
“not  without  divine  direction” (Herod,  iv.  152),  first 
penetrated  through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  into  the 
Ocean,  and  thus  not  only  opened  out  new  fields  of 
commercial  enterprise,  but  enlarged  the  geographical 
ideas  of  the  Greeks  by  making  them  for  the  first 
time  familiar  with  the  phenomenon  of  the  tides. 

Under  the  despot  Polycrates,  Samos  was  in  fact 
the  greatest  Greek  maritime  power.  This  famous 
man,  about  ten  years  after  the  taking  of  Sardis  by 
Cyrus,  held  Samos  in  a position  of  proud  independ- 
ence, when  Lesbos  and  Chios  had  submitted  to  the 
Persians.  He  had  1000  bowmen  in  his  pay;  he 
possessed  100  ships  of  war,  and  made  considerable 
conquests  both  among  the  islands  and  the  mainland. 
He  fought  successfully  against  the  Milesians  and 
Lesbians,  and  made  a treaty  with  Amasis,  king  of 
Egypt.  Whether  we  are  to  take  the  story  in  the 
poetical  form  in  which  it  is  presented  to  us  by  He- 
rodotus, or  to  attribute  the  change  to  the  more 
probable  motive  of  self-interest,  this  treaty  was 
broken  off  for  an  alliance  with  Cambyses.  In  con- 
nection with  this  monarch’s  expedition  to  the  Nile, 
some  Samian  malcontents  were  so  treacherously 
treated  by  Polycrates,  that  they  sought  and  obtained 
assistance  from  Greece.  A joint  force  of  Lacedae- 
monians and  Corinthians  besieged  Polycrates  in 
Samos  for  forty  days:  but  in  this  struggle  also  he 
was  successful.  At  last  his  own  cupidity,  acted  on  by 
the  fraud  of  Oroetes,  a neighbouring  satrap,  brought 
him  to  a wretched  death  on  the  mainland.  The 
time  which  succeeded  was  full  of  crime  and  calamity 
for  Samos.  In  the  end,  Syloson,  the  brother  of 
Polycrates  (whose  association  with  Cambyses  is  the 
subject  of  another  romantic  story  in  Herodotus), 
landed  with  a Persian  army  on  Samos,  and  became 
a tributary  despot;  but  not  till  his  native  island  had 
been  so  depopulated  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb 
eKT)TL  'ZuXofrwvTOS  €vpvx(^piV'  For  details  see  the 
lives  of  Polycrates  and  Syloson  in  the  Diet,  of 
Biography.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Pythagoras, 
who  was  a native  of  Samos,  left  the  island  to  travel 
in  foreign  countries,  being  partly  urged  to  leave  his 
home  (according  to  Plutarch,  Placit.  i.  3)  through 
discontent  under  the  government  of  Polycrates, 
who,  however,  was  a patron  of  literature,  and  had 
Anacreon  many  years  at  his  court.  For  the  chro- 
nology of  this  period  see  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  vol.  ii. 
note  B.  pp.  230 — 232. 

Samos  was  now  Persian.  It  was  from  Samos  that 
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Datis  sailed  to  Marathon,  taking  Naxos  on  his  way. 
But  the  dominion  of  the  Persians  did  not  last  long. 
When  their  fleet  was  gathered  at  Samos  again,  after 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  to  the  number  of  400  sail,  it 
was  in  a great  measure  the  urgency  of  Samian  en- 
voys which  induced  the  commanders  of  the  Greek 
fleet  at  Delos  to  go  across  to  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Aegaean.  Then  followed  that  battle  in  the  strait, 
which  completed  the  liberation  of  the  Greeks. 

In  the  maritime  confederacy  which  was  organised 
soon  afterwards  under  Athenian  rule,  Samos  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  powerful  of  the  three  islands 
which  were  exempted  from  paying  tribute.  It  was 
at  the  instance  of  her  citizens  that  the  common 
treasure  was  removed  from  Delos  to  Athens.  But 
this  friendship  with  Athens  was  turned  into  bitter 
enmity  in  consequence  of  a conflict  with  Miletus 
about  the  territory  of  Priene.  Samos  openly  re- 
volted ; and  a large  force  was  despatched  from  Athens 
against  it  under  the  command  of  ten  generals,  two 
of  whom  were  Sophocles  and  Pericles.  The  latter 
pronounced  in  the  Cerameicus  the  funeral  oration 
over  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  war  which,  after  a 
resistance  of  nine  months,  reduced  Samos  to  complete 
subjection. 

From  439  to  412  Samos  remained  without  forti- 
fications and  without  a fleet.  But  about  this  latter 
date  it  became  the  hinge  upon  which  all  the  con- 
cluding events  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  really  turned. 
The  first  movements  towards  the  establishment  of 
an  oligarchy  at  Athens  began  at  Samos  through  the 
intrigues  of  Alcibiades  ; and  yet  this  island  was 
practically  the  home  of  the  Athenian  democracy 
during  the  straggle  which  ensued.  It  was  at  Samos 
that  Alcibiades  rejoined  his  fellow-citizens ; and 
from  Samos  that  he  finally  sailed  for  the  Peiraeuft 
in  407.  Even  till  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae 
Samos  was,  more  than  any  other  place,  the  head- 
quarters and  base  of  operations  for  the  Athenian 
fleet. 

Our  notices  of  the  island  now  become  more  frag- 
mentaiy.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great 
it  was  for  a time  subject  to  the  kings  of  Egypt. 
(Polyb.  V.  35.)  Subsequently,  it  took  the  part  of 
Antiochus  the  Great  in  his  war  with  Kome.  It 
also  acted  with  Mithridates  against  Kome  ; but  was 
finally  united  with  the  province  of  Asia  b.  c.  84. 
After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus  passed  the 
winter  there.  Under  the  Roman  emperors  it  was  on  the 
whole  a place  of  no  great  importance,  though  it  had 
the  honour  of  being  a free  state.  (Plin.  v.  37.)  This 
privilege  was  taken  away  under  Vespasian.  (Suet. 
Vesp.S.')  In  the  division  of  the  Empire  contained  in 
the  Syneederaus  we  find  it  placed  with  Rhodes,  Cos, 
Chios,  &c.,  in  the  Province  of  the  Islands.  In  the 
later  division  into  themes,  it  seems  to  be  again  raised 
to  a distinguished  position.  It  gave  its  name  to  a 
separate  theme,  which  included  a large  portion  of 
the  mainland,  and  was  divided  into  the  two  twrms  of 
Ephesus  and  Adramyttium,  the  governor  having 
his  residence  {■npaiTcicpiov')  at  Smyrna;  and  this  ar- 
rangement is  spoken  of  in  such  a way  (Const.  Por- 
phyrog.  de  Them.  1.  c.)  as  distinctly  to  connect  it 
with  the  ancient  renowm  of  Samos. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
Samos  through  the  middle  ages.  (See  Finlay’s 
History  of  the  Byzantine  and  Greeh  Empires,  vol.  ii. 
p.  112.)  There  ai-e  some  points  of  considerable  in- 
terest in  its  modern  history.  In  1550,  after  lieing 
sacked  by  the  Ottomans,  it  was  given  by  Selim  to 
the  Capitati  Pacha  Ochiali,  who  introduced  colonists 
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from  various  other  places ; whence  the  names  of 
some  of  the  modem  villages  in  the  island,  Metelinous, 
Albaniticori,  and  Vourlotes  (Vourla  giving  the 
name  to  some  islands  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of 
Smyrna).  Samos  was  much  injured  by  the  ravages 
of  Morosini.  In  Touraefort’s  time  the  largest  part 
of  the  island  was  the  property  of  ecclesiastics;  and 
the  number  of  convents  and  nunneries  was  con- 
siderable. He  reckoned  the  population  to  be  1 2,000 ; 
now  it  is  estimated  at  50,000,  nearly  the  whole 
being  Christian.  Samos  performed  a distinguished 
part  in  the  War  of  Independence.  The  Turks  often 
attempted  to  effect  a landing;  the  defences  con- 
structed by  the  Samiotes  are  still  visible  on  the 
shore;  and  the  Greek  fleet  watched  no  point  more 
carefully  than  this  important  island.  On  the  17th 
of  August,  1824,  a curious  repetition  of  the  battle 
of  Mycale  took  place.  Formidable  preparations  for 
a descent  on  the  island  were  made  by  Tahir-Pacha, 
who  had  20,000  land-troops  encamped  on  the  pro- 
montory of  Mycale.  Canaris  set  fire  to  a frigate 
near  Cape  Trogillium,  and  in  the  confusion ‘which 
followed  the  troops  fled,  and  Tahir-Pacha  sailed 
away.  At  this  time  the  Logothete  Lycurgus  was 
rvpavvos  of  the  island  “ in  the  true  classical  sense 
of  the  word,”  as  is  observed  by  Ross,  who  describes 
the  castle  built  by  Lycurgus  on  the  ruins  of  a 
mediaeval  fort,  adding  that  he  was  then  (1841)  re- 
siding with  the  rank  of  Colonel  at  Athens,  and  that 
he  was  well  remembered  and  much  regretted  in 
Samos.  This  island  was  assigned  to  Turkey  by  the 
treaty  which  fixed  the  limits  of  modern  Greece; 
but  it  continued  to  make  struggles  for  its  indepen- 
dence. Since  1835  it  has  formed  a separate  Bey- 
lick  under  a Phanariot  Greek  named  Stephen 
Vogorides,  who  resides  in  Constantinople  with  the 
title  of  “ Prince  of  Samos,”  and  sends  a governor  as 
his  deputy.  Besides  other  rights,  the  island  has  a 
separate  flag  exhibiting  the  white  Greek  cross  on  a 
blue  ground,  with  a narrow  red  stripe  to  denote  de- 
pendence on  the  Porte.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  this  government  of  Greeks  by  a Greek 
for  the  Sultan  is  conducive  to  contentment. 

The  present  inhabitants  of  this  fruitful  island  are 
said  to  be  more  esteemed  for  their  industry  than 
their  honesty.  They  export  silk,  wool,  wine,  oil,  and 
fruits.  If  the  word  Sammet  is  derived  from  this 
place,  it  is  probable  that  silk  has  been  an  object  of 
its  industry  for  a considerable  time.  Pliny  (xiii, 
34)  mentions  pomegranates  among  its  fruits.  At 
the  present  day  the  beans  of  the  carob-tree  are 
exported  to  Russia,  where  a cheap  spirit  for  the 
common  people  is  made  from  them.  We  might 
suppose  from  the  name  of  Mount  Ampelus,  that  the 
wine  of  the  island  was  celebrated  in  the  ancient 
world ; but  such  a conclusion  would  be  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  words  of  Strab(>,  who  notices  it 
as  a remarkable  fact,  that  though  the  wine  of  the 
sun-ounding  islands  and  of  the  neighbouring  parts 
of  the  mainland  was  excellent,  that  of  Samos  was 
inferior.  Its  grapes,  however,  under  the  name  of 
dfiofi7}\'ib€S  or  afj.a/n)\ides,  are  commended  by 
Athenaeus  (xiv.  p.  653;  see  Poll.  Onomast.  vi.  11), 
and  now  they  are  one  of  the  most  valued  parts  of  its 
produce.  Ross  saw  these  grapes  (o-rafiSa)  drying 
in  large  quantities  in  the  sun ; and  other  authorities 
speak  highly  of  the  Malmsey  or  sweet  muscato 
W'ine  exported  in  large  quantities  from  Samos.  Its 
marble  is  abundant;  but  it  has  a greater  tendency 
to  split  into  small  fragments  tlian  that  of  Pen- 
telicus  or  Paros.  A stone  found  in  the  island  is 
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said  by  Pliny  (xxxvi.  40)  to  have  been  used  for 
polishing  gold.  He  also  mentions  in  several  places 
(1.  c.,  also  xxviii.  53,  77,  xxxi.  46,  xxxv.  19,  53) 
the  various  medicinal  properties  of  its  earth.  The 
Samian  earthenware  was  in  high  repute  at  Rome 
(“  Sarnia  etiamnum  in  esculentis  laudantur,”  Plin. 
XXXV.  46),  and  the  name  has  been  traditionally 
given  by  modern  writers  to  the  “ red  lustrous  pot- 
tery ” made  by  the  Romans  themselves  for  domestic 
use.  (See  Marryatt’s  Pottery  and  Porcelain^  London 
1850,  pp.  286,  290.)  For  the  natural  Flora  and 
Fauna  of  the  island  we  must  be  content  to  refer  to 
Tournefort,  who  says,  among  other  facts,  that  tigers 
sometimes  swim  across  to  it  from  Mycale,  which 
Chandler  describes  as  a mountain  infested  with  wild 
beasts.  The  woody  flanks  of  Mount  KerMs  still 
supply  materials  for  shipbuilding.  It  is  said  in 
Athenaeus  (1.  c.)  that  the  roses  and  fruits  of  Samos 
came  to  perfection  twice  a year;  and  Strabo  informs 
us  that  its  general  fruitfulness  was  such  as  to  give 
rise  to  the  proverb  epepet  Kal  opviQoiv  yd\a. 

The  archaeological  interest  of  Samos  is  almost  en- 
tirely concentrated  in  that  plain  on  the  S.,  which  con- 
tained the  sanctuaiy  of  Hera  at  one  extremity  and  the 
ancient  city  on  the  other.  This  plain  is  tenninated  at 
the  SVV.  by  a promontory,  which  from  its  white  cliffs  is 
called  dcrirpo  Ka€o  by  the  Greeks,  but  which  received 
from  the  Genoese  the  name  of  Cape  Colonna,  in 
consequence  of  the  single  column  of  the  Heraeum 
which  remains  standing  in  its  immediate  neighbom*- 
hood.  Virgil  tells  us  (Aen.  i.  16),  that  Samos  was 
at  least  second  in  the  affections  of  Juno ; and  her 
temple  and  worship  contributed  much  to  the  fame 
and  affluence  of  Samos  for  many  centuries.  Hero- 
dotus says  that  the  temple  was  the  largest  he  had 
seen.  It  was  of  the  Ionic  order;  in  form  it  was 
decastyle  dipteral,  in  dimensions  346  feet  by  189. 
(See  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  348.)  It  was  never 
entirely  finished.  At  least,  the  fluting  of  the 
columns  was  left,  like  the  foliage  on  parts  of  our 
cathedrals,  incomplete.  The  original  architect  was 
Rhoecus,  a Samian.  The  temple  was  burnt  by  the 
Persians.  After  its  restoration  it  was  plundered  by 
pirates  in  the  Mithridatic  War,  then  by  Verres,  and 
then  by  1\I.  Antony.  He  took  to  Rome  three  statues 
attributed  to  Myron : of  these  Augustus  restored 
the  Athene  and  Heracles,  and  retained  the  Zeus  to 
decorate  the  Capitol.  The  image  of  the  goddess  was 
made  of  wood,  and  was  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
Smilis,  a contemporary  of  Daedalus.  In  Strabo’s 
time  the  temple,  with  its  chapels,  was  a complete 
picture  gallery,  and  the  hypaethral  portion  was  full 
of  statues.  (See  Grig.  c.  Cels.  4.)  In  the  time  of 
Tacitus,  this  sanctuary  had  the  rights  of  asylum. 
(^Ann.  iv.  14.)  When  Pausanias  was  there, the  people 
pointed  out  to  him  the  shrub  of  Agnus  Castus, 
under  the  shade  of  which,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Imbrasus,  it  was  believed  that  Hera  was  horn. 
(Pans.  1.  c.)  Hence  the  river  itself  was  called  Par- 
thenias,  and  the  goddess  Imbrasia.  (Comp.  Apoll. 
Rhod.  i.  187,  'IpSpaalris  eSos  "Hp???.)  The  anchor- 
age in  front  of  the  sanctuary  was  called  Sp/xos 
'Hpai'TT]s.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  672.)  The  temple  was 
about  200  paces  from  the  shore,  according  to  Ross, 
who  found  its  whole  basement  covered  with  a mass 
of  small  fragments  of  marble,  among  which  are 
portions  of  the  red  tiles  with  which  the  temple  was 
roofed.  He  discovered  hardly  anything  of  interest, 
except  an  inscription  with  the  word  vaoitolai. 

The  appearance  of  the  watercourses  of  the  Im- 
brasus shows  that  they  are  often  swollen  by  rains, 
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and  thus  harmonises  with  the  natural  derivation  of 
the  word.  In  the  plain  which  extends  along  the 
base  of  the  mountains  eastwards  towards  the  city, 
Ross  .‘^ays  that  there  are  traces  of  ancient  channels 
made  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  He  regards  the 
marshy  places  near  the  temple  to  be  the  Kd\a/j.oi 
and  the"EAos  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  572) 
in  connection  with  the  expedition  of  Pericles.  (The 
former  place  is  likewise  referred  to  by  Herodotus,  ix. 
96.)  Across  this  plain,  which  is  about  two  miles  in 
length,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a Sacred  Way  extended 
from  the  sanctuary  to  the  city,  like  that  which 
connected  Athens  with  Eleusis.  Somewhere  on  this 
line  (Kara  r^v  odhu  tV  ^ “rb  'Hpaioy,  Pans.  vii.  5. 
§ 6)  was  the  tomb  of  Rhadine  and  Leontichus, 
wdiere  lovers  used  to  make  their  vows ; and  traces  of 
funeral  monuments  are  still  seen  at  the  extremity  of 
the  line,  close  to  the  city-wall. 

The  modern  town  of  Chora,  close  to  the  pass  lead- 
ing through  the  mountains  ioVathy,  is  near  the  place 
of  the  ancient  city,  which  was  situated  partly  in  the 
plain  and  partly  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  The 
western  wall  runs  in  a straight  line  from  the  moun- 
tain towards  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  a bend 
inwards  near  the  tombs  just  mentioned.  Here  is  a 
brackish  stream  y\v^d5a),  which  is  the  Chesius, 
the  second  of  the  three  streams  mentioned  by  Pliny. 
(See  Etym.  Magn.  s.v.  ’AaTUTraXata.)  The  southern 
wall  does  not  touch  the  sea  in  all  its  length,  and  is 
strengthened  by  being  raised  on  vaulted  substruc- 
tions. Here  and  elsew'here  the  ruins  of  Samos  touch 
the  question  of  the  use  of  the  arch  among  the 
Greeks.  On  the  east  side  of  the  city  the  walls  are 
very  considerable,  being  10  or  12  feet  thick,  and 
about  18  feet  high.  The  masonry  is  partly  qua- 
drangular and  partly  polygonal;  there  are  round 
towers  at  intervals  on  the  outside  of  the  wall,  and 
in  one  place  are  traces  of  a gate.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  city  was  the  steep  citadel  of  Astypalaea, 
which  was  fortified  by  Polycrates  (Polyaen.  Strat.  i. 
23.  § 2),  and  here  probably  was  what  Suetonius 
calls  the  palace  of  Polycrates.  (Suet.  Calig,  21.) 
In  the  higher  part  of  the  town  the  theatre  is  dis- 
tinctly visible ; the  marble  seats  are  removed ; un- 
derneath is  a large  cistern.  The  general  area  is 
covered  with  small  fragments,  many  of  the  best 
having  furnished  materials  for  the  modern  castle  of 
Lycurgus  near  the  shore  on  the  SE.;  and  little 
more  remains  of  a city  which  Herodotus  says  was, 
under  Polycrates,  the  greatest  of  cities,  Hellenic  or 
Barbarian,  and  which,  in  the  time  of  comparative 
decay,  is  still  called  by  Horace  Concinna  Samos. 

Herodotus  makes  especial  mention  of  the  harbour 
and  of  an  immense  tunnel  which  formed  an  aque- 
duct for  the  city.  The  former  of  these  works  (rb 
riydpi,  as  it  is  now  called,  from  being  shaped  like  a 
frying-pan)  is  below  Astypalaea;  and,  though  it  is 
now  accessible  only  to  small  craft,  its  famous  moles 
remain,  one  extending  eastM^ards  from  the  castle  of 
Lycurgus,  the  other  extending  to  meet  it  from  the 
extremity  of  the  east  city-wall  southwards.  Here 
Ross  saw  subterranean  passages  hewm  in  the  rock, 
one  of  which  may  possibly  be  the  Kpvnri)  Sidpv^ 
iK  rijs  dKpoir6\eos  ^epovaa  itrl  ^d\a(T(rav  (Herod, 
iii.  146),  constructed  by  Maeandrius  after  the  death 
of  Polycrates.  The  tunnel  has  not  been  clearly 
identified;  but,  from  what  M.  Musurus  told  Prof. 
Ross,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  where  Tournefort 
placed  it,  and  that  it  penetrated  the  hill  from  Mete- 
llnous  to  Chora,  and  that  thence  the  water  w^as  taken 
into  the  city  by  a covered  channel,  traces  of  which  re- 


main. It  is  clear  that  it  cannot  be  in  the  quarry 
pointed  out  to  Ross;  both  because  the  cleavage  of 
the  rock  is  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  because 
water  from  such  a height  would  fall  like  a cascade 
on  the  city. 

The  authorities,  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
in  this  article,  are,  Tournefort  (^Voyage  dn  Levant, 
1717,  pp.  404 — 436),  w'ho  has  given  a very  copious 
account  of  the  island ; and  Ross  (^Reisen  auf  den 
Griechischen  Inseln  des  Agdischer  Meeres,  vol.  ii. 
1843,  pp.  139 — 155),  who  has  examined  the  sites 
and  remains  of  the  ancient  city  and  Heraeum  more 
carefully  than  any  one  else.  (See  also  Clarke, 
Travels, v6[.  ii.  pp.  192  — 194,  vol.  iii.  pp.  364 — 367.) 
Maps  of  the  island  will  be  found  in  Tournefort  and 
Choiseul-Gouffier;  but  the  best  delineation  of  it  is 
given  in  three  of  the  English  Admiralty  charts. 
There  is  a small  sketch  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city  in  Kiepert’s  Hellas  (1841),  and  a larger  one  in 
Ross.  In  Kiepert’s  general  map  the  rivers  Im- 
hrasus  and  Chesius  are  wrongly  placed,  and  also 
(probably)  the  ridge  of  Ampelus.  It  is  very  ques- 
tionable whether  the  point  called  Poseidion  can  be 
where  it  is  (doubtfully)  placed  in  Ross’s  plan:  the 
position  of  the  little  island  Narthecis  in  the  strait 
seems  to  show  that  this  promontory  ought  to  be 
further  to  the  cast.  (See  Strab.  xiv.  p.  637.)  A 
little  volume  was  published  in  London,  and  dedi- 
cated to  James  Duke  of  York,  in  1678,  entitled  “ A 
Desa'iption  of  the  present  State  of  Samos,  Nicaria, 
Patmos,  and  Mount  Athos,  by  Joseph  Georgirenes 
(TeupyfiprjVTjs'),  Archbishop  of  Samos,  now  living 
in  London,  translated  by  one  that  knew  the  author 
in  Constantinople.”  From  this  book  it  appears  that 
Dapper  has  taken  much  directly,  and  Tournefort 
indirectly.  Panofka  has  written  a book  on  Samos 
(^Res  Samiorum,  Berlin,  1822):  and  more  recently 
(1856)  Guerin  has  published  a work  on  this  island 
and  Patmos.  [J.  S.  H.] 
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SAMOS,  in  Triphylia.  [Samicum.] 

SAMOS  or  SAME,  in  Cephallenia.  [Same.] 
SAMOSATA  (^apSaaTa),  a strongly  fortified 
city  of  Syria,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  § 11) 
and  Strabo  in  the  district  of  Commagene.  It  con- 
tained the  royal  residence,  and  was  a province  in  the 
time  of  Strabo,  surrounded  by  a small  but  very  rich 
country,  and  situated  at  the  bridge  of  the  Euphrates. 
(Strab.  xvi.  2.  §3,p.  749.)  Its  distance  from  the  bor- 
ders of  Cappadocia  in  the  vicinity  of  Tomisa  across 
Mount  Taurus  was  450  stadia.  (Ib.  xiv.  2.  § 29, 
p.  664.)  It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Mark  Antony 
during  his  campaign  in  Syria.  (Joseph.  xiv.  15. 
§8.)  Its  strategic  importance  is  intimated  by  Cae.sen- 
nius  Paetus,  prefect  of  Syria  under  Vespasian,  who, 
having  represented  that  Antiochus,  king  of  Comma- 
gene,  was  meditating  an  alliance  with  the  Parthians  to 
enable  him  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke,  warned  his 
imperial  master  “ that  Samosata,  the  largest  city  of 
Commagene,  was  situated  on  the  Euphrates,  and 
I would  therefore  secure  the  Parthians  an  easy  passage 
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of  the  river  and  a safe  asylum  on  the  western  side.”  I 
The  legate  was  therefore  instructed  to  seize  and  hold 
possession  of  Samosata.  (5.  J.  vii.  7.  § 1.)  This 
town  gave  birth  to  Lucian,  and  became  infamous  in 
the  third  century  in  connection  with  the  heretical 
bishop  “ Paul  of  Samosata,”  who  first  broached  the 
heresy  of  the  simple  humanity  of  our  Lord ; and  was 
condemned  in  a council  assembled  at  Antioch  (a.  d. 
272,  Euseb.  H.  E.  vii.  27,  28).  The  modern  name 
of  the  town  is  Sempsat  or  Samisat,  about  40  miles 
S.  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Euphrates,  where  it  passes 
Mount  Taurus,  but  Pococke  could  hear  of  no  ruins 
there.  (Observations  on  Syria,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  p. 
156.)  [G.  W.] 


SAMOTHRA'CE,  SAMOTHRA'CA,  or  SAMO- 
THRA'CIA  (^apodp^KT} : Eth.  '2,ap6Qpa^  \ '2,apo- 
GprjiKT]  in  Herodotus,  who  uses  the  adjective  'Xapo- 
0pr]iKios,  and  calls  the  inhabitants  '2,apoQp'i]LKiS.  In 
Pliny  (iv.  23)  we  find  the  form  Samothrace;  in  the 
Itin.  Ant.  (p.  522,  Wess.),  Samothraca ; in  Livy 
(xlii.  25,  50,  xliv.  45,  46),  both  Samothraca  and 
Samothracia.  Properly  it  is  “the  Thracian  Samos.” 
Thus  Homer  calls  it  sometimes  'Zapos  SpriiKir), 
sometimes  simply  lS,dpo5.  Hence  the  line  in  Virgil 
(Aen.  vii.  208): 

“ Threiciamque  Samum  quae  nunc  Samothracia 
fertur.” 

By  the  modern  Greeks  it  is  called  Samothraki,  and 
often  also  Samandraki  (es  rb  pavBpaKi),  which  is 
merely  a corruption  of  the  other,  formed  in  ignorance, 
after  the  analogy  of  Stamboul  and  Stalimni,  — pav- 
bpd.Ki  denoting  “ a sheepfold  ”).  An  island  in  the 
north  of  the  Aegaean,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  He- 
brus,  and  lying  N.  of  Imbrus,  and  NE.  of  Lemnos. 
Its  distance  fi'om  the  coast  of  Thrace  is  estimated  at 
38  miles  by  Pliny  (1.  c.),  who  says  its  circuit  is  32 
miles.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and,  according  to  the 
English  survey,  8 miles  in  length  and  6 in  breadth. 
It  was  traditionally  said  to  have  been  diminished  in 
size,  in  consequence  of  an  outburst  of  waters  from 
the  Hellespont;  and  perhaps  some  great  physical 
changes  took  place  in  this  part  of  the  Aegaean  at  no 
very  remote  period.  (See  Admiral  Smyth’s  Medi- 
terranean, pp.  74, 119.)  However  this  may  be,  Sa- 
mothrace is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  elevation.  No 
land  in  the  north  of  the  Archipelago  is  so  conspicu- 
ous, except  Mt.  Athos ; and  no  island  in  the  whole 
Archipelago  is  so  high,  except  Candia.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  highest  point,  called  Saoce  by  Pliny  (l.c.), 
is  marked  5240  feet  in  the  Admiralty  Chart  (No. 
1654).  The  geographical  position  of  this  point  (the 
modern  name  of  which  is  Mt.  Fingaree)  is  40°  26' 
57"  N.  lat.,  and  25°  36'  23"  E.  long.  Though  there 
are  several  anchorages  on  the  coast  of  Samothrace, 
there  is  an  entire  absence  of  good  harbours,  a circum- 
stance in  hannony  with  the  expression  of  Pliny,  who 
calls  it  “ importuosissima  omnium.”  Scylax,  however 
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(p.  280,  ed.  Gail),  mentions  a port,  which  possibly 
was  identical  with  the  harbour  Demetrium  spoken  of 
by  Livy.  The  ancient  city  (of  the  same  name  as 
the  island)  was  on  the  north,  in  the  place  marked 
Palaepolis  on  the  chart. 

The  common  name  of  the  Thracian  and  the  Ionian 
Samos  was  the  occasion  of  speculation  to  Strabo  and 
Pausanias.  The  latter  (vii.  4.  § 3)  says  that  the 
Thracian  island  was  colonised  by  emigrants  from 
the  other.  The  former  (x.  pp.  457,  472)  mentions 
a theory  that  it  might  be  named  from  the  Saii,  a 
people  of  Thrace.  Scymnus  Chius  (692)  says,  that 
aid  came  from  Samos  to  Samothrace  in  a time 
of  famine,  and  that  this  brought  settlers  from 
the  Ionian  to  the  Thracian  Island.  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  adpos  denotes  any  elevated  land 
near  the  sea,  and  that  the  name  was  therefore 
given  to  the  island  before  us,  as  well  as  to  others. 
[Cephallenia  ; Samos.]  The  earlier  names  of  Sa- 
mothrace were  Dardania,  Electris,  Melite,  and  Leu- 
cosia.  Diodorus  Siculus  (v.  47)  speaks  of  its  in- 
habitants as  Autochthons, and  dwells  on  peculiarities 
of  their  language  as  connected  with  their  religious 
worship.  The  chief  interest  of  this  island  is  con- 
nected with  the  Cabeiri.  For  these  mysterious 
divinities  we  must  refer  to  the  Eict.  of  Biography 
and  Mythology.  Pelasgians  are  said  by  Herodotus 
(ii.  51)  to  have  first  inhabited  the  island,  and  to 
have  introduced  the  mysteries. 

The  lofty  height  of  Samothrace  appears  in  Homer 
in  a very  picturesque  connection  with  the  scenery  of 
Troy.  He  describes  Poseidon  as  gazing  from  this 
throne  on  the  incidents  of  the  war:  and  travellers 
in  the  Troad  have  noticed  the  view  of  Samothrace 
towering  over  Imbros  as  a proof  of  the  truthfulness 
of  the  Iliad.  Bearing  in  mind  this  geographical 
affinity  (if  we  may  so  call  it)  of  the  mountain-tops 
of  Saoce  and  Ida,  we  shall  hardly  be  surprised  to  find 
Scymnus  Chius  (678)  calling  Samothrace  a Trojan 
island  (vrjcros  TpwiKr}').  The  tradition  was  that 
Dardanus  dwelt  there  before  he  went  to  Troy,  and 
that  he  introduced  the  Cabeiric  mysteries  from 
thence  into  Asia. 

A few  detached  points  may  be  mentioned  which 
connect  this  island  with  Greek  and  Roman  history. 
Its  inhabitants  joined  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against 
Greece;  they  are  spoken  of  as  skilful  in  the’ use  of 
the  javelin;  and  a Samothracian  ship  is  said  to  have, 
sunk  an  Athenian  ship,  and  to  have  been  sunk  in 
turn  by  an  Aeginetan  one,  at  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
(Herod,  viii.  90.)  At  that  time  the  Samothracians 
possessed  forts  erected  on  the  mainland.  (Ib.  vii. 
108.)  Philip  of  Macedon  and  his  wife  Olympias 
were  both  initiated  in  the  mysteries.  It  would  seem 
that  such  initiation  was  regarded  as  a preservation 
from  danger.  (Aristoph.  Fax,  277,  and  Schol.) 
Samothrace  appears  also  to  have  had  the  rights  of 
asylum ; for  Perseus  took  refuge  there,  after  he  was 
defeated  by  the  Romans  in  the  battle  of  Pydna. 
(Liv.  3^1v.  6.)  Germanicus  sailed  to  the  island  with 
the  view  of  being  initiated : but  he  was  prevented 
by  an  omen  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  54.)  St.  Paul  passed 
the  night  at  anchor  here  on  his  first  voyage  from 
Asia  to  Europe.  (Acts,  xvi.  11.)  In  Pliny’s  time 
Samothrace  was  a free  state  (1.  c.).  In  the  Synecdemus 
we  find  it,  with  Thasos,  in  the  province  of  Illyricum. 
(Wess.  p.  640.)  In  the  later  division  described  by 
Constant.  Porphyrog.  (De  Them.  p.  47,  ed.  Bonn) 
it  is  in  the  Thracian  subdivision  of  the  First  Eu- 
ropean or  Thracian  Theme. 

Samothrace  appears  to  have  no  modern  history 
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and  no  present  importance.  Pliny  (xxxvii.  67) 
makes  mention  of  a gem  which  was  found 
there ; and  in  the  Middle  Ages  its  honey  and  goats 
are  said  to  have  been  celebrated.  No  traveller  seems 
to  have  explored  and  described  this  island.  [J.S.H.] 
SAMULOCENAE,  according  to  the  Peut.  Tab., 
or  more  correctly  according  to  inscriptions  found  on 
the  spot,  SuMLOCENNE,  was  apparently  a Roman 
colony  of  some  importance  in  the  Agri  Decumates 
of  Germany.  The  Table  erroneously  places  the  town 
in  Vindelicia,  whence  some  antiquarians  have  re- 
garded Samulocenae  and  Sumlocenne  as  two  diflferent 
places.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are 
only  two  forms  of  the  same  name  belonging  to  one 
town,  the  site  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  modern 
Sulchen,  near  Rottenburg  on  the  Neckar,  where 
many  Roman  remains,  such  as  coins,  inscriptions, 
and  arms,  have  been  found.  (Comp.  Jaumann, 
Colonia  Sumlocenne,  <^c.,  Stuttgart,  1840,  8vo.; 
Leich tlen , unter  den  Romem,  p.  107, 

foil.)  [L.S.] 

SAMUS.  [Samos.] 

SAMUS,  a river  of  Hispania  Baetica.  (Geog. 
Rav.  iv.  45.)  Ancient  Spanish  coins  indicate  a 
town  of  the  same  name.  (Florez,  Med.  iii.  p. 
142.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SAMYDACE  (^aguSaK'n),  a town  on  the  coast  of 
Carmania,  noticed  by  Marcian  (c.  28.  ed.  Didot)  and 
Ptolemy  (vi.  8.  § 7).  It  appears  to  have  been 
placed  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Samydacus. 
(See  also  Steph.  B.  s.v.)  It  is  possible,  as  suggested 
by  Forbiger,  that  the  river  is  the  same  as  the  present 
Sadji.  [V^’] 

SANAUS  {'S,ava6s),  a town  of  Phrygia,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Laodiceia.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  576; 
Hierocl.  p.  666.)  In  the  acts  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  (p.  674),  it  is  called  '2,avaS>v  irdKis,  and 
is  probably  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  2.  § 26)  under 
the  name  of  Sanis.  [L.  S.] 

SANCTIO,  a place  in  the  Agri  Decumates,  in 
the  south-west  of  Germany,  was  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  but  is  mentioned  only  by  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  (xxi.  3),  and  in  such  a manner 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  identify  its  site;  it  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  modern  Seckingen  may  correspond 
with  it.  [L.  S.] 

SAN DA,  a river  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis  (Phn.  iv.  20.  s.  34.)  Probably  the 
Miera.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SANDA'LIUM  (^avbd\iov),  a mountain  fortress 
of  Pisidia,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo  (xii.  p.  169) 
and  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.~).  [L.  S.] 

SANDANES  (^avhdves,  Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr. 
c.  52).  There  has  been  some  question  whether  this 
is  the  name  of  a man  or  of  a place.  As  the  text 
stands  in  the  Periplus,  it  would  seem  to  be  that  of  a 
ruler  of  the  coast-district  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bombay.  On  the  other  hand,  Ptolemy  speaks  of  the 
same  territory  under  the  title  of  Apta/c^j  '2,abiuwv\ 
whence  Benfey  (Ersch  and  Gruber,  Encycl.  art. 
Indien)  argues,  with  strong  probability,  that  the 
reading  in  the  Periplus  is  incorrect,  and  that  Ptolemy 
is  right  in  making  the  name  that  of  a people  rather 
than  of  a chief.  [V.] 

SANDARACA  (^avbap&Krji),  a coast-town  of 
Bithynia,  at  a distance  of  90  stadia  to  the  east  of 
the  river  Oxines.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  14  ; 
Anonym.  Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

SANDOBANES.  [Albania,  Vol.  I.  p.  89,  b.] 
SANDRIZETES,  according  to  some  editions  of 
Pliny  (iii.  28),  the  name  of  a tribe  in  Pannonia  on 
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the  river  Dravus;  but  a more  correct  reading  gives 
the  name  Andizetes,  which  is  no  doubt  the  same  as 
the  Andizetii  (^Avdi0}rioi)  mentioned  by  Strabo  (vii. 
p.  314)  among  the  tribes  of  Pannonia.  [L.  S.] 

SANE.  1.  (2dvr]:  Eth.  ^dvios,'Zi]V(uos,  Samtoy, 
Herod,  vii.  22  ; Thuc.  iv.  109  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  a 
colony  of  Andros,  situated  upon  the  low,  undulating 
ground,  forming  the  isthmus  which  connects  the 
peninsula  of  Acte  with  Chalcidice,  through  which 
the  canal  of  Xerxes  passed.  Masses  of  stone  and 
mortar,  with  here  and  there  a large  and  squared 
block,  and  foundations  of  Hellenic  walls,  which  are 
found  upon  this  Provlaka  or  neck  of  land,  mark  the 
site  of  ancient  Sane,  which  was  within  Acte  and 
turned  towards  the  sea  of  Euboea.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  143.) 

2.  It  appears  from  Herodotus  (vii.  123;  comp. 
Thuc.  V.  18)  and  the  Epitomiser  of  Strabo  (vii.  p. 
330,  Fr.  27),  that  there  was  another  town  of  this 
name  in  Pallene.  According  to  the  position  as- 
signed to  it  in  the  list  of  Herodotus,  the  site  must 
be  sought  for  between  C.  Posidhi  and  the  W.  side 
of  the  isthmus  of  Porta.  Mela  (ii.  3.  § 1)  is 
opposed  to  this  position  of  Sane,  as  he  places  it  near 
Canastraeum  Prom.  (C7.  Paliuri).  [E.  B.  J.] 

SANGALA  (ret  2a77oAo),  a place  mentioned  by 
Arrian  to  the  NW.  of  the  Malli  (or  Multan),  appa- 
rently near  the  junction  of  the  Hydraotes  and  Ace- 
sines  (v.  22).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is 
the  same  place  as  that  noticed  by  Ptolemy  under 
the  name  SayaAo  g koX  Evdogribia  (vi.  1.  § 46). 
The  position,  however,  of  the  latter  is  assigned  with 
this  difference,  that  it  is  placed  below  the  junction 
of  the  Hydaspes  and  Acesines,  whereas  the  former 
would  seem  to  have  been  to  the  E.  of  the  Hydraotes. 
Burnes  has  identified  Sagala  with  the  present XaAore, 
which  is  probable  enough  (Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  82). 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Eudvp.7)S(a  of  Ptolemy 
ought  in  all  probability  to  be  EvQvbr\pia,  the  name 
being  derived  from  the  well-known  Bactrian  king, 
Euthydemus.  [V.] 

SANGA'RIUS  (^ayydpios  : Sakarya  or  Sakari; 
Turkish  Ayala),  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Asia 
Minor,  is  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (iii.  187,  xvi.  719) 
and  in  Hesiod  (Theog.  344).  Its  name  appears  in 
different  forms  as  Sagraphos  (Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod. 
ii.  724),  Sangaris  (Constant.  Porphyr.  i.  5),  or  Sa- 
garis  (Ov.  ex  Pont.  iv.  10. 1 7 ; Plin.  vi.  1 ; Solin  43). 
This  river  had  its  sources  on  Mount  Adoreus,  near  the 
town  of  Sangia  in  Phrygia,  not  far  from  the  Galatian 
frontier  (Strab.  xii.  p.  543),  and  flowed  in  a very 
tortuous  course,  first  in  an  eastern,  then  in  a northern, 
then  in  a north-western, and  lastly  again  in  a northern 
direction  thi-ough  Bithynia  into  the  Euxine.  In  one 
part  of  its  course  it  formed  the  boundary  between 
Phrygia  and  Bithynia;  and  in  early  times  Bithynia 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Sangarius.  [Bi- 
thynia.] 

The  Bithynian  part  of  the  river  was  naviga- 
ble, and  was  celebrated  from  the  abundance  of 
fish  found  in  it.  Its  principal  tributaries  were  the 
Aander,  Bathys,  Thymbres,  and  Gallus.  (Comp. 
Scylax,  p.  34  ; Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  724  ; Scymnus. 
234,  foil.;  Strab.  xii.  pp.  563,  567;  Dionys. Perieg. 
811;  Ptol.  V.  1.  § 6;  Steph.  B.  s.v.-,  Liv.  xxxviii. 
18;  Plin.  v.  43;  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

SA'NGIA  (^ayy'ia),  a small  place  in  the  east  of 
Phrygia,  near  Mount  Adoreus  and  the  sources  of  the 
Sangarius.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  543.)  [L.  S.] 

SANIA'NA  (^aviaua.  Const.  Porph.  Them.  i.  p- 
28,  de  Adm,  Imp.  c.  50,  p.  225,  Bonn.),  a place  in 
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the  interior  of  Thrace,  probably  the  modern  Ezenga 
or  Zingane.  [J.  R j 

SANIGAE  (^aviyai,  Arrian,  Peripl.  Pont.  Eux. 
p.  12;  'ZavvL'yai,  Steph.  B.  s.  t?.;  ~Zay'i5ai,  Procop. 
B.  G.  iv.  3),  a tribe  of  Mt.  Caucasus,  who  were 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dioscurias  or  the 
Roman  Sebastopolis.  [E.  B.  J.] 

SANISERA,  a city  in  the  island  Balearis  Minor 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  1 1),  the  modern  Alajor.  (Cf.  Wernsd. 
Ant.  Bal.  p.  57;  Salmas,  ad  Solin.  c.  34,  p. 
401.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SANITIUM  {1,aviTiov)^  is  placed  in  the  Alpes 
Maritimae  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  § 43),  and  named  as 
one  of  the  towns  of  the  Vesdiantii  or  Vediantii. 
Cemenelium  is  the  other  town  which  he  names 
[Cemenelium].  If  Sanitium  is  Senez^  which  is 
west  of  the  Var,  part  of  this  people  were  east  of  the 
Var  and  part  of  them  were  west  of  it.  [G.  I .] 

SANNI.  [Macrones.] 

SANTICUM  {^iavruc6v,  Ptol.  ii.  14.  § 3),  a 
town  of  Noricum,  on  the  south-west  of  Virunum,  on 
the  road  from  this  place  to  Aquileia  (/^.  Ant.  p.  276'). 
The  exact  site  of  the  place  is  utterly  uncertain,  but 
conjecture  has  fixed  upon  four  or  five  different  places 
that  might  be  identified  with  Santicum  with  equal 
probability.  [L.  S.] 

SA'NTONES  or  SA'NTONI  {'Z&ptov^s,  2dv- 
Tovoi,  ’^dvTcoves),  a people  of  South-western  Gallia, 
in  the  Celtogalatia  Aquitania  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  7. 

§ 7),  who  names  their  capital  Mediolanium.  [Me- 
diolanum.] They  were  in  the  Celtica  of  Caesar, 
being  north  of  the  Garumna  (^Garonne).  The  Ro- 
man poets  make  the  quantity  of  the  woi'd  suit  their 
verse,  as  Lucan  does  when  he  says  (i.  422), 
“gaudetque  amoto  Santonus  hoste ;”  and  Juvenal 
and  Dlartial  when  they  use  the  word  Santonicus. 

Caesar,  who  first  mentions  the  Santones  (^B.  G. 
i.  10),  says  that  when  the  Helvetii  were  preparing 
to  leave  their  country  with  their  families  and  move- 
ables, their  intention  was  to  make  their  way  to  the 
territory  of  the  Santones,  “ who  are  not  far  distant 
from  the  borders  of  the  Tolosates.”  He  gives  us  no 
means  for  conjecturing  why  the  Helvetii  proposed 
to  cross  the  whole  width  of  Gallia  and  settle  them- 
selves in  a country  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic 
which  was  full  of  people.  The  position  of  the 
Santones  is  defined  by  Ptolemy,  who  places  them 
between  the  Pictones  and  the  Bituriges  "Vivisci,  one 
of  whose  towns  was  Burdigala  (^Bordeaux).  Strabo 
(iv.  pp.  190,  208)  fixes  the  position  of  the  Santones 
still  clearer  when  he  says  that  the  Garumna  flows  into 
the  sea  between  the  Bituriges  losci  ("Vivisci)  and  the 
Santones,  both  of  which  are  Celtic  nations.  In 
another  passage  he  places  the  Pictones  and  Santones 
on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Pictones 
noi'th  of  the  Santones ; which  completes  the  descrip- 
tion of  their  position. 

Caesar  never  made  any  campaign  against  the 
Santones,  or,  if  he  did,  he  has  said  nothing  about  it. 
He  got  ships  from  the  Pictones  and  Santones  for  his 
naval  war  with  the  Veneti  (iB.  G.  iii.  11),  from  which 
we  learn  that  the  Santones  and  Pictones  were  a 
maritime  people.  When  Vercingetorix  (b.  c.  52) 
was  stirring  up  the  Gallic  nations  against  Caesar, 
he  secured  the  assistance  of  the  Pictones  and  “ all  the 
rest  of  the  states  that  border  on  the  ocean,”  an  ex- 
pression which  includes  the  Santones,  though  they 
are  not  mentioned.  But  the  Santones  sent  12,000 
men  to  the  siege  of  Alesia.  (5.  G.  vii.  75.)  In 
Pliny’s  enumeration  of  the  Gallic  people  (iv.  33) 
the  Santones  are  named  Liberi. 
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The  Santones  gave  name  to  that  division  of 
France  before  the  revolution  which  was  named 
Saintonge^  the  chief  })art  of  which  is  included  in 
the  French  department  of  Charente  Inferieure. 
The  coast  of  the  teiritory  of  the  Santones  is  low 
and  marshy;  the  interior  is  generally  level  and  fer- 
tile. D’Anville  supposed  that  the  territory  of  the 
Santones  comprehended  the  diocese  of  Saintes,  and 
the  small  province  of  Aunis  on  the  north-west. 

The  wormwood  of  this  country  is  spoken  of  by 
various  writers,  Pliny  (xxvii.  38),  and  Martial 
{Ep.  ix.  95):  — 

“ Santonica  medicata  dedit  mihi  pocula  vii^a.” 

Martial  (xiv.  128)  and  Juvenal  (viii.  145)  men- 
tion a “cucullus”  with  the  name  “Santonicus.” 
It  appears  that  some  thick  coarse  woollen  cloths 
were  imported  from  Gallia  into  Italy. 

Havercamp  in  his  edition  of  Orosius  (vi.  7)  gives 
a coin  with  the  name  “ Arivos,”  and  on  the  other 
side  the  legend  “Santonos”  in  Roman  capitals  with 
the  figure  of  a horse  in  action.  He  gives  also 
another  coin  with  the  same  legend ; and  a third 
with  the  abbreviated  name  “ Sant  ” and  the  name 
of  “ Q.  Doci  ” on  it.  [G.  L.] 

SA'NTONUM  PORTUS  {'Zavrdvicv  Xipriv).  Pto- 
lemy in  his  description  of  the  coast  of  Celtogalatia 
Aquitania  (ii.  7.  § 1)  proceeds  from  south  to  north. 
Next  to  the  outlets  of  the  Garonne  he  places  Santo- 
num  Portus,  and  next  to  it  Santoiium  Promontorium 
(^aPT6vwv  d.Kpov').  The  outlet  of  the  river  Caiien- 
telus  is  placed  north  of  the  promontorium.  The  Ca- 
rantonus  of  Ausonius  is  certainly  the  Charente  [Ca- 
RANTONUs]  ; and  Ptolemy’s  Canentelus  is  a difiereiit 
river,  or,  if  it  is  the  same  river,  he  has  placed  it  wrong. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  what  is  the  Santonuiu 
Portus  of  Ptolemy.  If  it  is  Rochelle.^  as  some  geo- 
graphers maintain,  and  if  Ptolemy’s  Canentelus  is  the 
Charente,  he  has  placed  their  positions  in  wrong 
order.  It  seems  very  unlikely  that  Ptolemy  should 
mention  a river  between  the  Garonne  and  Loire,  and 
not  mention  the  Charente.  The  only  other  large  river 
between  the  Garonne  and  the  Loire  is  the  Sevre  Nior- 
taise,  which  is  north  of  La  Rochelle,  and  if  Ptolemy’s 
Canentelus  is  the  Sevre,  the  Santonura  Portus 
might  be  La  Rochelle.  D’Anville  supposes  San- 
tonum  Portus  to  be  the  embouchm’e  of  ttie  Seudre, 
which  opens  into  the  sea  opposite  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Isle  d'Oleron  ; but  he  does  not  un- 
dertake to  fix  the  position  of  the  Santonum  Promon- 
lorium.  The  latitudes  of  Ptolemy  cannot  be  trusted, 
and  his  geography  of  Gallia  is  full  of  errors.  [G.L.] 
SA'NTONUM  PROMONTO'RIUM.  [Santo- 
num Portus.] 

SAOCE.  [Samothrace.] 

SAO'CORAS  (^aoKopas,  Ptol.  v.  18.  § 3),  a river 
of  Mesopotamia,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  which 
appears  to  have  had  its  source  in  the  M.  Masius 
near  Nisibis,  and  to  have  flowed  to  the  SW.  into  the 
Euphrates.  There  has  been  much  dispute,  as  to 
what  river  Ptolemy  intended  by  this  name,  as  at 
present  there  is  no  stream  existing  which  corresponds 
with  his  description.  Forbiger  has  conjectured  with 
some  reason  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Mascas  of 
Xenophon  (^Anab.  i.  5.  § 4),  which  flowed  about 
35  parasangs  to  the  E.  of  the  Chaboras  (^Khabur), 
and  surrounded  the  town  of  Corsote : Ptolemy  would 
seem  to  have  confounded  it  with  the  Mygdonius. 
[Mygdonius.]  [V.] 

SAPAEI  (SaTraiOt  or  hdwaioi),  a Thracian 
people,  occupying  the  southern  portion  of  the  Pan- 
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gaeus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abdera.  (Strab. 
xii.  p.  549.)  In  this  passage,  however,  Strabo  calls 
them  Sapae  (SoTrot),  and  assumes  their  identity 
with  the  Sinti,  which  in  another  place  (x.  p.  457) 
lie  treats  as  a mere  matter  of  conjecture.  Tlie  Via 
Egnatia  ran  through  their  country,  and  especially 
through  a narrow  and  difficult  defile  called  by  Ap- 
pian  (B.  C.  iv.  87,  106)  the  pass  of  the  Sapaei,  and 
stated  by  him  to  be  18  miles  from  Philippi;  so  that 
it  must  have  been  nearly  midway  between  Neapolis 
and  Abdera.  The  Sapaei  are  mentioned,  and  merely 
mentioned,  by  Herodotus  (vii.  110)  and  by  Pliny 
(iv.  11.  s.  18).  Their  town  is  called  Sapaica 
(SaTrai'/crj)  by  Steph.  B.  (5.  v.').  [J.  R. j 

SAPAICA.  [Sapaei.] 

SAPARNUS  (JZdnapuos),  a small  tributary  of 
the  Indus,  in  the  upper  Panjctb,  noticed  by  Arrian 
{Indie,  c.  4).  It  is  probably  the  present  Abba- 
sin.  [V.] 

SAPAUDIA.  This  name  occurs  in  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (xv.  11),  in  his  description  of  Gallia. 
He  says  of  the  Rhone  that  after  flowing  through  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  “ per  Sapaudiam  fertur  et  Sequanos.” 
In  the  Notit.  Imp.  we  read ; “ in  Gallia  Ripense  prae- 
fectus  militum  Barcariorum  Ebruduni  Sapaudiae,” 
where  Ebrudunum  appears  to  be  Yverdun,  which  is 
at  one  end  of  the  Lake  of  Neufchdtel.  In  another 
passage  of  the  Notit.  there  occurs  : “ tribunus  cohor- 
tis  primae  Sapaudiae  Flaviae  Calarone,”  or  “ Cula- 
rone,”  which  is  Grenoble  [Cularo].  Thus  Sapau- 
dia  extended  northward  into  the  country  of  the 
Helvetii  and  southward  into  the  territory  of  the 
Allobroges.  The  name  Sapaudia  is  preserved  in 
Saboia,  or  Savoy,  but  in  a much  more  limited  signifi- 
cation ; and  in  the  country  now  called  Savoy  there 
is  said  to  be  a canton  which  bears  the  particular  name 
of  Savoy.  (D’  Anville,  Notice,  ^c.)  [G.  L.] 

SAPHAR.  [Sapphar.] 

SAPHE.  [Bezabda.] 

SAPHRI  (2ac/)pt),  a small  village  of  Parthyene 
mentioned  by  Isidorus  {Stath.  Parth.  c.  12).  It 
may  be  the  same  place  as  that  called  by  Ptolemy 
~S6p§a  (vi.  9.  § 6),  which  he  places  in  Hyrcania, 
close  to  the  Astabeni.  Forbiger  identifies  it  with 
the  modern  Shoffri.  [V.] 

SAPIRI'NE  (Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  33.;  ^ 

'Xaaireip'pvT]  v^aos,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 77;  'Saircpeiprjvfi, 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.),  an  island  in  the  Arabian  gulf,  NE. 
of  Myos  Hormos  and  S.  of  the  promontory  Pharan, 
from  which  sapphires  were  obtained  according  to 
Stephanus.  Now  Sheduan. 

SAPIS  (2air<s,  Strab. : Savio),  a small  river  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  Um- 
bria. It  rises  in  the  Umbrian  Apennines,  a few 
miles  above  Sarsina,  flows  under  the  walls  of  that 
town,  and  afterwards,  pursuing  a course  nearly  due 
N.,  crosses  the  Aemilian  Way  close  to  the  town  of 
Caesena  {Cesena'),  and  falls  into  the  Adriatic  about 
10  miles  S.  of  Ravenna.  (Strab.  v.  p.  217;  Plin. 
iii.  15.  s.  20;  Lucan,  ii.  406;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  448; 
Tab.  Pent.)  It  is  called  in  the  Tabula  Sabis;  and 
the  name  is  written  Isapis  in  several  editions  of 
Lucan  and  Strabo;  but  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
Sapis  is  the  true  form  of  the  name.  It  is  still  called 
the  Savio.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Sa- 
PiNiA  Teibus,  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxxi.  2,  xxxiii. 
37),  as  one  of  the  tribes  or  divisions  of  the  Umbrian 
ration,  immediately  adjoining  the  Gaulish  tribe  of 
the  Boii,  derived  its  name  from  the  Sapis,  and  must 
have  dwelt  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  [E.  H B.] 
SAPPHAR  METROPOLIS  {^aircfnipa  firiTpd. 
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woAis),  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  long.  88°,  lat.  14° 
30';  doubtless  the  capital  of  the  Sappharitae  {^air(pa- 
pirai),  whom  the  same  geographer  places  near  the 
Homeritae  (vi.  6.  § 25),  which  Bochart  identifies 
with  the  “ Sephar  ” called  by  Moses  “'a  mount  of 
the  East,”  and  which  was  the  limit  of  the  children 
of  Joktan.  (Gen.  x.  30.)  This  Forster  further 
identifies  with  the  Mount  Climax  of  Ptolemy,  which 
Niebuhr  judged  to  be  the  Sumdra  or  Nakil  Sumara 
of  modern  Arabia,  the  highlands  of  Yemen,  on  the 
E.  of  which  that  same  traveller  found  some  ruins, 
half  a day’s  journey  SW.  of  Jerim,  named  Saphar, 
which  he  says  is  without  doubt  Aphar,  or  Dha-- 
far.  (Forster,  Geogr.  of  Arabia,  vol.  i,  pp.  94, 
105,  127  notes,  175,  vol.  ii.  pp.  154,  172.)  Aphar 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  Sabaeans  according  to  the 
author  of  the  Periplus  ascribed  to  Arrian,  and  dis- 
tant 12  days’  journey  eastward  from  Musa  on  the 
Arabian  gulf;  Mr.  Forster  remarks  “ that  the  di- 
rection and  the  distance  correspond  with  the  site  of 
Dhafar"  (vol.  ii.  p.  166,  note  *).  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this  important  and  well  marked  site  has 
not  yet  been  visited  and  explored.  [G.  W.] 

SAPPHARTTAE.  [Sapphar.] 

SAPPIRE'NE.  [Sapirine.] 

SAPRA  PALUS.  [Buces.] 

SARACE'NI  (Sapa/cTjvot).  This  celebrated 
name,  which  became  so  renowned  and  dreaded  in 
Europe,  is  given  to  a tribe  of  Arabia  Felix  by  the 
classical  geographers,  who  do  not,  however,  very 
clearly  define  their  position  in  the  peninsula,  and 
indeed  the  country  of  Saracene  in  Ptolemy  seems 
scarcely  reconcileable  with  the  situation  assigned  to 
the  Saraceni  by  the  same  geographer.  Thus  he, 
consistently  with  Pliny,  who  joins  them  to  the  Na- 
bataei  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  places  the  Saraceni  south  of 
the  Scenitae,  who  were  situated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  northern  mountains  of  the  Arabian  peninsula 
(vi.  7.  § 21);  but  the  region  Saracene  he  places 
to  the  west  of  the  black  mountains  (jueAaya  bpri) — 
by  which  name  he  is  supposed  to  designate  the 
range  of  Sinai,  as  he  couples  it  with  the  gulf  of 
Pharan  — and  on  the  confines  of  Egypt  (v.  1 7.  § 
3).  St.  Jerome  also  calls  this  district  the  “ mons 
et  desertum  Saracenorum,  quod  vocatur  Pharan  ” 
(Onomast.  s.  v.  Xoip)}€,  Choreb),  in  agreement  with 
which  Eusebius  also  places  Pharan  near  the  Saraceni 
who  inhabit  the  desert  (s.  v.  ^apdv').  According 
to  these  writers  their  country  corresponds  with  what 
is  in  Scripture  called  Midian  (Exod.  ii.l5,  iii.  1 ; see 
Midiax),  which,  however,  they  place  incorrectly  on 
the  east  of  the  Red  Sea;  and  the  people  are  iden- 
tified with  the  Lshmaelites  by  St.  Jerome  (Onomast. 

1.  c.),  elsewhere  with  Kedar  ( Comment,  in  les.  xlii. 
and  in  Loc.  Eeb.  ad  voc.),  with  the  Midianites  by 
St.  Augustine  (inNumer.^,  with  the  Scenitae  by  Am- 
mianus Marcellinus,  who,  however,  uses  the  name  in 
a wider  acceptation,  and  extends  them  from  Assyria 
to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  (xiv.  4).  Their  situa- 
tion is  most  clearly  described  by  the  author  of  the 
Periplus.  “ They  who  are  called  Saraceni  inhabit 
the  parts  about  the  neck  of  Arabia  Felix  next  to  Pe- 
traea,  and  Arabia  Deserta.  They  have  m.any  names, 
and  occupy  a large  tract  of  desert  land,  bordering 
on  Arabia  Petraea  and  Deserta,  on  Palaestina  and 
Persis,  and  consequently  on  the  before-named  Ara- 
bia Felix.”  (Marcian.  apud  Geog.  Min.  vol.  i.  p. 
16,  Hudson.)  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  this  name, 
like  that  of  Scenitae  (with  whom,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  Saraceni  are  sometimes  identified),  was  used 
either  in  a laxer  or  more  restricted  sense  for  various 
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wandering  tribes.  As  their  nomadic  and  migratory 
habits  were  described  by  the  latter,  so  their  preda- 
tory propensities,  according  to  the  most  probable 
interpretation  of  the  name,  was  by  the  former,  for 
the  Arabic  verb  Saraka,  according  to  lexicographers, 
signifies  “ to  plunder.”  (Bochart,  Geog.  Sac.  lib. 
iv.  cap.  2,  pp.  213,  214.)  The  derivation  of  the 
name  from  Sarah  has  been  rejected  by  nearly  all 
critics  as  historically  erroneous;  and  the  fact  that 
the  name  was  in  use  many  centuries  before  Moham- 
med, at  once  negatives  the  theory  that  it  was  adopted 
by  him  or  his  followers,  in  order  to  remove  the 
stigma  of  their  servile  origin  from  Hagar  the  bond- 
woman.  (Reland,  Palaestina,  p.  87.)  This  author 
maintains  that  “ Saraceni  nil  nisi  orientales  populos 
notat:”  deriving  the  word  from  the  Arabic  sharaha 
= ortus  fuit;  and  as  unhappily  the  Greek  alphabet 
cannot  discriminate  between  sin  and  shin,  and  the 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  native  authors,  there  is 
nothing  to  determine  the  etymology.  Mr.  Forster, 
in  defiance  of  Bochart’s  severe  sentence,  “ Qui  ad 
Saram  referunt,  nugas  agunt  ” {Geog.  Sac.  i.  2,  p. 
213),  argues  for  the  matronymic  derivation  from 
Sarah,  and  shows  that  the  countiy  of  Edom,  or  the 
mountains  and  territory  bordering  on  the  Saracena 
of  classic  authors,  are  called  “ the  country,  moun-  . 
tains,  &c.  of  Sarah”  by  the  Jews;  and  he  main- 
tains that,  as  this  tract  derived  its  name  of  Edom 
and  Idumaea  from  the  patriarch  Esau,  so  did  it  that 
of  Sarah  from  Sarah  the  wife  of  Abraham,  the 
acknowledged  mother  of  the  race.  {Geog.  of  Ara- 
bia, vol.  ii.  pp.  17 — 19.)  His  attempt  to  identify 
the  Saraceni  with  the  Amalekites  is  not  so  success- 
ful ; for  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  account  for 
the  appearance  of  the  latter  in  the  Rephidim 
{Exod.  xvii.  1,  8 ; Rephidim),  which  was  the 
country  of  Saracena,  yet  their  proper  seat  is 
fixed  beyond  doubt  in  the  south  of  the  promised 
land,  in  the  hill-country  immediately  north  of  the 
wilderness  of  Paran,  near  to  Kadesh  {Numb.  xiii. 
29);  and  it  is  impossible  to  understand  “the  valley” 
in  xiv.  25,  and  “ the  hill  ” in  xiv.  45,  of  Horeb,  as 
Mr.  Forster  does,  since  the  whole  context  implies  a 
position  far  to  the  north  of  the  district  of  Horeb, 
marked  by  the  following  stations:  Taberah,  3 days’ 
journey  from  “ the  Mount  of  the  Lord  ” (x.  33,  xi. 
3);  Kibroth-hattaavah,  Hazeroth,  the  wilderness  of 
Paran  (xi.  34,  35,  xii.  16,  compare  xxxiii.  16 — 18). 
It  must  indeed  be  admitted  that  the  name  of  the 
Amalekites  is  occasionally  used,  in  a much  wider 
acceptation  than  its  proper  one,  of  all  the  Edomite 
tribes,  throughout  Northern  Arabia,  as  e.  g.  in  1 Sam. 
XV.  7 ; and  similarly  the  name  Saraceni  is  extended  in 
Marcian’s  Periplus,  already  cited : but  it  seems  more 
natural  to  interpret  the  words  ot  Ka\ov/xevoi  ~2,apa- 
Krjvol,  TrKdovas  exovres  •npoa’fiyop'ias  of  the  general 
name  of  several  specific  tribes,  marking  common 
habits  or  common  position  rather  than  common 
origin,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Scenitae  in 
old  times  and  of  Bedawin  = “ deserti  incolae,”  in 
modern  times;  particularly  as  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  name  was  ever  adopted  by  the  Arabs  themselves, 
who  would  not  have  been  slow  to  appropriate  an 
honourable  appellation,  which  would  identify  them 
with  the  great  patriarch.  That  their  predatory  cha- 
racter had  become  early  established  is  manifest  from 
the  desperate  expedient  resorted  to  by  the  empei’or 
Decius  in  order  to  repress  their  encroachments.  He 
is  said  to  have  brought  lions  and  lionesses  from 
Africa  and  turned  them  loose  on  the  borders  of 
Arabia  and  Palestine,  as  far  as  the  Circisium  Castrum, 
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that  they  might  breed  and  propagate  against  the  Sara- 
cens. {Chron.  Alex,  in  a.m.  5760,  Olymp.  257,  Ind. 
xiv.  = A.  D.  251.)  This  strong  fortress,  called  by 
Procopius  Circesium  {KipK-fjcriou  (ppovpiov),  the  most 
remote  of  the  Roman  garrisons,  which  was  fortified 
by  Diocletian  (Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  5),  was  situated 
on  the  angle  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Abor- 
rhas  {Khabovr)  and  the  Euphrates  (it  is  still  called 
Karkisia'),  so  that  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  time  of 
Procopius,  the  name  of  Saraceni  was  given  to  the 
Arab  tribes  from  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates.  Con- 
sistently with  this  view,  he  calls  Zenobia’s  husband 
Odonathes,  “ king  of  the  Saracens  in  those  parts  ” 
{Bell.  Pers.  ii.  5,  p.  288);*  and  Belisarius’s  Arab 
contingent,  under  their  king  Aretas  {’Apeffas)  he 
likewise  calls  Saracens  (ii.  16,  p.  308).  That  Ro- 
man general  describes  them  (c.  19,  p.  312)  as  in- 
capable of  building  fortifications,  but  adepts  at 
plunder,  which  character  again  justifies  the  ety- 
mology above  preferred ; while  it  is  clear  from  these 
and  other  passages  that  the  use  of  the  name  had 
become  established  merely  as  a general  name,  and 
precisely  equivalent  to  Arab  (see  Bell.  Pers.  i.  19, 

р.  261),  and  was  accordingly  adopted  and  applied 

indifferently  to  all  the  followers  of  Mohammed  by 
the  writers  of  the  middle  ages.  [G.  W.] 

SARALA.  [Sardinia.] 

SARA'LIUM  or  SARALUS  (SdpaAos),  a town 
of  the  Trocmi  in  Galatia,  on  the  east  of  the  river 
Halys.  {Tab.  Pent.-,  Ptol.  v.  9.  § 4 ) [L.  S.] 

SARAME'NE  {^apagiivT]'),  a district  of  Pontus, 
on  the  bay  of  Amisus.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  547 ; comp. 
Pontus.)  [L.  S.] 

SARANGA  (ra  Sdpayyo),  a small  place  on  the 
coast  of  Gedrosia  between  the  Indus  and  the  Arabis. 
It  was  visited  by  Nearchus  in  his  coast  voyage  to 
Persia  (Arrian,  Ind.  c.  22).  It  has  been  conjectured 
by  Muller  {Geogr.  Graec.  Min.  1.  c.,  ed.  Paris)  that 
it  is  the  same  as  the  ‘Pt^dvo  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  21. 

§ 2).  [V.] 

SARANGAE.  [Drangiana.] 

SARANGES  {^apdyy-rjs'),  a small  tributary  of 
the  Hydraotes  {Irdvati),  mentioned  by  Arrian  {Ind. 

с.  4)  in  his  list  of  Indian  rivers.  It  is  doubtless 

the  Sanscrit  Saranga,  though  it  has  not  been 
determined  to  what  stream  this  Indian  name 
applies.  [V.] 

SARAPANA  {^apairavd,  Strab.  xi.  p.  500 ; 2o- 
pairavis.  Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  14),  a strong  position  in 
Iberia,  upon  the  river  Phasis,  identified  with  Scha- 
rapani  in  Imiretia,  on  the  modern  road  which  leads 
from  Mingrelia  into  Georgia  over  Suram.  (Comp. 
Journ.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  p.  34.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SARAPARAE  {'Xapandpai,  Strab.  xi.  p.  531; 
Plin.  vi.  16.  s.  18),  a Thracian  people,  dwelling  be- 
yond Armenia  near  the  Guranii  and  Medi,  according 
to  Strabo,  who  describes  them  as  a savage,  lawless, 
and  mountainous  people,  vA'ho  scalped  and  cut  off 
heads  {TrepiaKvBia'Tds  /cal  dwoKeipaAia’Tds').  The 
latter  is  said  by  Strabo  to  be  the  meaning  of  their 
name,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
Persian  sar  means  “ head  ” and  ]>ara  “ division.” 
(Anquetil,  Sur  les  anc.  Langues  de  la  Perse,  in 
Mem.  de  VAcad.  4'C.  vol.  xxxi.  p.  419,  quoted  in 
Kramer’s  Strab.  vol.  ii.  p.  500;  comp.  Groskurd’s 
Strab.  vol.  ii.  p.  439.) 

SARAPIONIS  PORTUS.  [Niconis  Dromus.] 
SARAPIS  INS.  (2apdTTi5os  vrjaos'),  an  island  off 
the  South  Coast  of  Arabia,  mentioned  by  the  author  of 
the  Periplus  ascribed  to  Arrian  {Geog.  Graec.  Min. 
vol.  i.  p.  19,  Hudson)  as  situated  2000  stadia  east 
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of  the  seven  islands  of  Zenobia,  which  are  identified 
with  the  islands  of  Kurian  Murian.  The  island  of 
Sarapis  is  therefore  correctly  placed  by  D’Anville 
at  Mozeira.  It  is  described  in  the  Peri  plus  as 
about  120  stadia  distant  from  the  coast,  and  about 
200  stadia  wide.  It  had  three  villages,  and  was  inha- 
bited by  the  sacred  caste  of  the  Ichthyophagi.  They 
spoke  Arabic,  and  wore  girdles  of  cocoa  leaves.  The 
island  produced  a variety  and  abundance  of  tortoises, 
and  was  a favourite  station  for  the  merchant  vessels 
of  Cane.  [G-  •] 

SARA'VTJS,  a river  of  Gallia,  a branch  of  the 
Mosella  {Mosel).  The  Itins.  place  the  Pons  Saravi 
on  the  Saravus,  on  a road  from  Divodurum  {Metz) 
to  Argentoratum  {Strasshurg).  [Pons  Saravi.] 
The  Saravus  is  mentioned  in  the  poem  of  Auso- 
nius  on  the  Mosella  (v.  367):  — 

“ Naviger  undisona  dudum  me  mole  Saravus 
Tota  veste  vocat,  longum  qui  distulit  amnem, 
Fessa  sub  Augustis  ut  volveret  ostia  muris.” 

The  Saravus  is  the  Sarre,  which  joins  the  Mosel 
on  the  right  bank  a few  miles  above  Augusta  Tre- 
virorum  {Trier).  In  an  inscription  the  river  is 
named  Sarra.  [G.  L.] 

SARBACUM  {^dp€aKov,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 29),  a 
town  of  Sarmatia,  upon  an  affluent  of  the  Tanais, 
probably  a Graecised  form  of  the  Slavonic  Srhec. 
(Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  pp.  512,  514.)  [E.B.  J.] 
SARDABALE.  [Siga.] 

SARDEMISUS,  a southern  branch  of  Mount 
Taurus  on  the  frontiers  of  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia, 
extending  as  far  as  Phaselis;  it  is  also  connected 
with  Mount  Climax  on  the  frontiers  between  Milyas 
and  Pisidia  Proper.  (Pomp.  Mela,  i.  14  ; Plin.  v. 
26.)  [L.  S.] 

SARDE'NE  (SapSeVrj),  a mountain  of  Mysia,  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Hermus,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cyme ; at  its  foot  was  the  town  of  Neon- 
teichos.  (Horn.  i.  3;  Vit.  IIom.9.)  [L.  S.] 
SARDES  {'SdpSeis  or  2dp5ts  ; Eth.  '!$apSiav6s), 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  was 
situated  at  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  in  a 
fertile  plain  between  this  mountain  and  the  river 
Hermus,  from  which  it  was  about  20  stadia  distant. 
(Arrian,  Anab.  i.  17.)  The  small  river  Pactolus,  a 
tributary  of  the  Hermus,  flowed  through  the  agora 
of  Sardes.  (Herod,  v.  101.)  This  city  was  of  more 
recent  origin,  as  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  625)  remarks,  than 
the  Trojan  times,  but  was  nevertheless  very  ancient, 
and  had  a very  strong  acropolis  on  a precipitous 
height.  The  town  is  first  mentioned  by  Aeschylus 
{Pers.  45);  and  Herodotus  (i.  84)  relates  that  it 
was  fortified  by  a king  Meles,  who,  according  to  the 
Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  preceded  Candaules.  The 
city  itself  was,  at  least  at  first,  built  in  a rude 
manner,  and  the  houses  were  covered  with  dry 
reeds,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  repeatedly 
destroyed  by  fire;  but  the  acropolis,  which  some  of 
the  ancient  geographers  identified  with  the  Homeric 
Hyde  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  626  ; comp.  Plin.  v.  30 ; Eu- 
stath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  830),  was  built  upon  an  almost 
inaccessible  rock,  and  surrounded  with  a triple  wall. 
In  the  reign  of  Ardys,  Sardes  was  taken  by  the 
Cimmerians,  but  they  were  unable  to  gain  possession 
of  the  citadel.  The  city  attained  its  greatest  pro- 
sperity in  the  reign  of  the  last  Lydian  king,  Croesus. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  Lydian  monarchy,  Sardes 
became  the  residence  of  the  Persian  satraps  of 
Western  Asia.  (Herod,  v 25  ; Pans.  iii.  9.  § 3.) 
On  the  revolt  of  the  lonians,  excited  by  Aristagonis 
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and  Histiaeus,  the  lonians,  assisted  by  an  Athenian 
force,  took  Sardes,  except  the  citadel,  which  was 
defended  by  Artaphernes  and  a numerous  garrison. 
The  city  then  was  accidentally  set  on  fire,  and  burnt 
to  the  ground,  as  the  buildings  were  constructed  of 
easily  combustible  materials.  After  this  event  the 
lonians  and  Athenians  withdrew,  but  Sardes  was 
rebuilt;  and  the  indignation  of  the  king  of  Persia, 
excited  by  this  attack  on  one  of  his  principal  cities, 
determined  him  to  wage  war  against  Athens. 
Xerxes  spent  at  Sardes  the  winter  preceding  his 
expedition  against  Greece,  and  it  was  there  that 
Cyrus  the  younger  assembled  his  forces  when  about 
to  march  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes.  (Xenoph. 
Anab.  i.  2.  § 5.)  When  Alexander  the  Great  ar- 
rived in  Asia,  and  had  gained  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus,  Sardes  surrendered  to  him  without  resist- 
ance, for  which  he  rewarded  its  inhabitants  by  re- 
storing to  them  their  freedom  and  their  ancient 
laws  and  institutions.  (Arrian,  i.  17.)  After  the 
death  of  Alexander,  Sardes  came  into  the  possession 
of  Antigonus,  and  after  his  defeat  at  Ipsus  into 
that  of  the  Seleucidae  of  Syria.  But  on  the  murder 
of  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  Achaeus  set  himself  up  as 
king  of  that  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  and  made  Sardes 
his  residence.  (Polyb.  iv.  48,  v.  57.)  Antiochus 
the  Great  besieged  the  usurper  in  his  capital  for  a 
whole  year,  until  at  length  Lagoras,  a Cretan,  scaled 
the  ramparts  at  a point  where  they  were  not  guarded. 
On  this  occasion,  again,  a great  part  of  the  city  was 
destroyed.  (Polyb.  vii.  15,  &c.  viii.  23.)  When 
Antiochus  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  in  the  battle 
of  Magnesia,  Sardes  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  the  city  was 
reduced  to  a heap  of  ruins  by  an  earthquake;  but 
the  emperor  ordered  its  restoration.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii. 
47?  Strab.  xiii.  p.  627.)  In  the  book  of  Revelation 
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(iii.  1,  &c.),  Sardes  is  named  as  one  of  the  Seven 
Churches,  whence  it  is  clear  that  at  that  time  its 
inhabitants  had  adopted  Christianity.  From  Pliny 
(v,  30)  we  learn  that  Sardes  was  the  capital  of  a 
conventus : during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  w^e  hear  of  more  than  one  council  held  there; 
and  it  continued  to  be  a wealthy  city  down  to  the 
end  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  (Eunap.  p.  154;  Hie- 
rocl.  p.  669.)  The  Turks  took  possession  of  it  in 
the  11th  century,  and  two  centuries  later  it  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  Tamerlane.  (Anna 
Comn.  p.  323  ; M.  Ducas,  p.  39.)  Sardes  is  now 
little  more  than  a village,  still  bearing  the  name  of 
Sart,  which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city.  These  ruins,  though  extending 
over  a large  space,  are  not  of  any  great  consequence ; 
they  consist  of  the  remains  of  a stadium,  a theatre, 
and  the  triple  walls  of  the  acropolis,  with  lofty 
towers. 

The  fertile  plain  of  Sardes  bore  the  name  of  Sar- 
diene  or  'Xapdiavov  irsS'iou,  and  near  the  city  Was 
the  celebrated  tomb  of  Alyattes.  Sardes  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  native  place  of  the  Spartan  poet 
Aleman,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  two  rheto- 
ricians Diodorus  and  the  historian  Eunapius  were 
natives  of  Sardes.  (Chandler,  Travels  in  Asia 
Minor,  p,  316,  foil. ; Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  342, 
foil.  ; Richter,  Wallfahrten,^.  ; Prokesch, 

DenTcwurdigk.  vol.  iii.  p.  31,  foil.]  [L.  S.] 

SARDI'NIA  (^  2ap5«:  Eth.  ^apSocos,  Sardus: 
Sardinia'),  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  situated  to  the  S. 
of  Corsica  (from  which  it  was  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  strait,  now  called  the  Strait  of  Bonifazio) 
and  NW.  of  Sicily.  Its  most  southern  extremity. 
Cape  Spartivento,  was  distant  only  120  geog.  miles 
from  Cape  Serrat  in  Africa. 

I.  General  Description. 

It  was  a disputed  point  in  ancient  times  whether 
Sicily  or  Sardinia  was  the  largest.  Herodotus  calls 
Sardinia  “ the  largest  of  islands  ” (p-fjcrcop  diraadtap 
fji.iy'KTTT]P,  i.  170,  pi}(TOPT^p  fjL€yicrTr{v,  v.  106),  but 
in  passages  where  it  is  not  certain  that  the  expression 
is  to  be  construed  quite  strictly.  Scylax,  however, 
distinctly  calls  Sardinia  the  largest  of  all  the  islands 
in  the  Mediterranean,  assigning  to  Sicily  only  the  se- 
cond rank  (Scyl.  p.  56.  § 1 13) ; and  Timaeus  seems  to 
have  adopted  the  same  view  (o/>.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  654). 
But  the  general  opinion  was  the  other  way:  the 
comic  poet  Alexius  already  enumerated  the  seven 
great  islands,  as  they  were  called,  placing  Sicily  first 
and  Sardinia  second  (Alex.  ap.  Const  Porphyr. 
de  Prov.  ii.  § 10):  and  this  view  is  followed  by 
Scymnus  Chius,  as  well  as  by  the  later  geographers. 
(Scymn.  Ch.  p.  223;  Strab.  ii.  p.  123;  Plin.  iii.  7. 
6.  13,  8.  s.  14;  Diod.  v.  17).  Diodorus,  however, 
justly  remarks,  that  it  is  very  nearly  equal  to  Sicily 
in  magnitude  (Diod.  v.  16);  and  this  opinion,  which 
was  adopted  by  Cluverius  (Sicil.  Ant  p.  478),  con- 
tinued to  prevail  down  to  a very  recent  period. 
But  modern  researches  have  proved  that  Sardinia  is 
actually  the  larger  of  the  two,  though  the  difference 
is  but  trifling.  (Smyth’s  Sardinia,  p.  66.)  Its 
general  form  is  that  of  an  oblong  parallelogram, 
above  140  geog.  miles  in  its  greatest  length,  by 
about  60  in  its  average  breadth,  which,  however, 
attains  to  as  much  as  77  in  one  part.  The  measure- 
ments given  by  Pliny,  of  188  miles  (148§  geog. 
miles)  in  length  along  the  E.  coast,  and  175  on  the 
W.,  are  therefore  very  fair  approximations  (Plin. 
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iii.  7.  s.  13),  while  those  of  Strabo,  who  calls  the 
island  220  miles  in  length  by  98  in  breadth,  are 
considerably  overstated.  (Strab.  v.  p.  224.) 

Sardinia  is  a much  more  fertile  and  less  moun- 
tainous island  than  Corsica.  It  is,  however,  traversed 
throughout  its  whole  length  from  N.  to  S.  by  a 
chain  of  mountains  which  commence  at  the  headland 
called  Capo  Lungo  Sardo,  and  extend  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island,  as  far  as  Capo  Carhonara, 
which  forms  the  SE.  extremity  of  the  island.  This 
range,  which  is  composed  of  granitic  and  other 
primary  rocks,  is  undoubtedly  a continuation,  in  a 
geological  sense,  of  the  mountains  of  Corsica,  and 
produces  a rugged  and  difiicult  country  forming 
much  the  wildest  and  most  uncivilised  part  of  Sar- 
dinia. The  mountain  summits,  however,  ai-e  far 
from  attaining  the  same  elevation  as  those  of  Corsica, 
the  highest  point,  called  Monte  Genargentu,  rising 
only  to  5276  feet,  while  the  Monte  di  Sta  Vittoria, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  rises  to  4040  feet,  and 
the  peak  of  Limbarra  (the  most  northerly  group  of 
the  chain)  to  3686  feet:  but  the  general  elevation  of 
the  range  rarely  exceeds  3000  feet.  (Smyth,  p.  67.) 
West  of  this  mountain  district,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered on  a rough  estimate  as  comprising  about 
one  half  of  the  whole  island,  are  situated  three  de- 
tached groups  of  mountains ; the  most  considerable 
of  which  is  that  in  the  SW.,  which  extends  from 
Capo  Spartivento  to  Capo  della  Frasca  on  the  Gulf 
of  Oristano,  and  the  highest  summits  of  which 
attain  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  4000  feet.  In  the 
extreme  NW.  of  the  island  is  another  isolated  range 
of  less  extent,  called  the  Monti  della  Nurra,  ex- 
tending from  the  Capo  della  Caccia  to  the  Capo 
del  Falcone.  Both  these  groups  are,  like  the  moun- 
tains in  the  E.  of  the  island,  composed  of  primary 
rocks;  butN.  of  the  river  Tirso,  and  extending  from 
thence  to  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  beyond  Sassari, 
is  an  extensive  volcanic  tract,  occupied  in  consider- 
able part  by  a range  of  extinct  volcanoes,  one  of 
which,  the  Monte  Urticu,  rises  to  an  elevation  of 
3430  feet.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  volcanic  action 
having  taken  place  within  the  historical  period,  but 
extensive  tracts  are  still  covered  with  broad  streams 
and  fields  of  lava.  Notwithstanding  this  abundance 
of  mountains,  Sardinia  possesses  several  plains  of 
considerable  extent.  The  largest  of  these  is  that 
called  the  Campidano,  which  extends  from  the  Gulf 
of  Cagliari  to  that  of  Oristano,  thus  separating 
entirely  the  range  of  mountains  in  the  SW.  from 
those  in  the  E.  of  the  island ; it  is  a tract  of  great 
fertility.  A similar  plain,  though  of  less  extent, 
stretches  across  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Alghero 
to  that  of  Porto  Torres,  thus  isolating  the  chain  of 
the  Monti  della  Nurra  ; while  several  smaller  ones 
are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  The  general 
character  of  Sardinia  is  therefore  well  summed  up 
by  Strabo,  when  he  says,  “ the  greater  part  of  it  is 
a rugged  and  wild  country,  but  a large  part  contains 
much  fertile  land,  rich  in  all  kinds  of  produce,  but 
most  especially  in  corn.”  (Strab.  v.  p.  224.) 

The  great  disadvantage  of  Sardinia,  in  ancient  as 
well  as  modern  times,  was  the  insalubrity  of  its 
climate.  This  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  ancient 
writers,  and  appears  to  have  obtained  among  the 
Romans  an  almost  proverbial  notoriety.  Mela  calls 
it  “ soli  quam  coeli  melioris,  atque  ut  foecunda,  ita 
pene  pestilens.”  Strabo  gives  much  the  same  ac- 
count, and  Martial  alludes  to  it  as  the  most  deadly 
climate  he  can  mention.  (Strab.  v.  p.  225 ; MeJ. 
ii.  7.  § 19;  Pans.  x.  17.  § 11;  Martial,  iv.  60.  6; 
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Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  3;  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  85;  Sil.  Ital. 
xii.  371.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  extensive  marshes  and  lagunes 
on  the  coast,  formed  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers; 
and  as  these  naturally  adjoined  the  more  level  tracts 
and  plains,  it  was  precisely  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
the  island  that  suffered  the  most  severely  from  ma- 
laria. (Strab.  1.  c.)  The  more  elevated  and  moun- 
tainous tracts  in  the  interior  were  doubtless  then,  as 
now,  free  from  this  scourge;  but  they  were  inhabited 
only  by  wild  tribes,  and  rarely  visited  by  the  more  ci- 
vilised inhabitants  of  the  plains  and  cities.  Hence 
the  character  of  unhealthiness  was  naturally  applied 
to  the  whole  island. 

II.  History. 

The  statements  of  ancient  writers  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  population  of  Sardinia  are  extremely 
various  and  conflicting,  and  agree  only  in  represent- 
ing it  as  of  a very  mixed  kind,  and  proceeding  from 
many  different  sources.  According  to  Pansanias, 
who  has  given  these  traditions  in  the  greatest  detail, 
its  first  inhabitants  were  Libyans,  who  crossed  over 
under  the  command  of  Sardus,  the  son  of  a native 
hero  or  divinity,  who  was  identified  by  the  Greeks 
with  Hercules.  (Paus.  x.  17.  § 2.)  This  Sardus 
was  supposed  to  have  given  name  to  the  island, 
which  was  previously  called,  or  at  least  known  to 
the  Greeks,  by  that  of  Ichnusa  (^Ix^ovaa),  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  general  form  to  the  print  of  a 
man’s  foot.  (Paus.  /.  c.  § 1 ; Sil.  Ital.  xii.  358 — 
360;  Pseud.  Arist.  Mirab.  104.)  Timaeus,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  called  it  Sandaliotis  from  the  same 
circumstance  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17);  but  it  is  clear 
that  neither  of  these  names  was  ever  in  general  use. 
The  fact  that  the  earliest  population  came  from 
Africa  is  intrinsically  probable  enough,  though  little 
value  can  be  attached  to  such  traditions.  Pausanias 
indeed  expressly  tells  us  (1.  c.  § 7)  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  mountain  districts  (the  people  whom 
he  calls  Ilienses)  resembled  the  Libyans  both  in 
their  physical  characters  and  their  habits  of  life. 
The  next  settlers,  according  to  Pausanias,  were  a 
Greek  colony  under  Aristaeus,  to  whom  some  writers 
ascribe  the  foundation  of  Caralis;  and  these  were 
followed  by  a body  of  Iberians  under  a leader  named 
Norax,  who  founded  the  city  called  Nora  in  the 
SW.  part  of  the  island.  Next  to  these  came  a body 
of  Greeks  fr.im  Thespiae  and  Attica,  under  the 
command  of  lolaus,  who  founded  a colony  at  Olbia 
in  the  NE.  corner  of  the  island.  After  this  came  a 
body  of  Trojans,  a part  of  those  who  had  escaped 
from  the  destruction  of  their  city,  and  established 
themselves  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  It 
was  not  till  long  afterwards  that  they  were  expelled 
from  thence  by  a fresh  body  of  Libyans,  who  drove 
them  up  into  the  more  rugged  and  inaccessible  parts 
of  the  island,  where  they  retained  down  to  a late  period 
the  name  of  Ilienses  (’IXieTs,  Paus.  x.  1 7.  §§  2 — 7 ; 
Sil.  Ital.  xii.  360 — 368).  The  existence  of  a moun- 
tain tribe  of  this  name  is  a wxll  attested  fact,  as 
they  are  mentioned  by  Livy  as  well  as  by  the  geo- 
graphers; and  it  is  probable  that  the  casual  resem- 
blance of  name  gave  occasion  to  the  fable  of  their 
Trojan  origin.  [Ilienses.]  The  lolai  or  lolaenses, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  lost  their  name  in  the  time 
of  Strabo,  and  were  called,  according  to  him,  Dia- 
ghesbians  (^Aiayrja€e7s,v.  p.  225),  a name  which  is, 
liowever,  not  found  in  any  other  ancient  author. 
Another  tribe,  whose  name  is  found  in  historical 
times,  is  that  of  the  Balari,  who,  according  to  Pau- 
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sanias,  derived  their  origin  from  a body  of  merce- 
naries in  the  service  of  Carthage,  that  had  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  mountains.  (Paus.  1.  c.  § 9.)  To 
these  must  be  added  the  Corsi,  whose  origin  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  their  name.  They  dwelt  in  tlie 
mountains  in  the  N.  of  the  island  (the  Montague  di 
Limbarra)^  and  had  evidently  crossed  over  from  the 
adjacent  island  of  Corsica,  as  they  are  described  by 
Pausanias  as  having  done.  (Paus.  1.  c.) 

It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  criticise  such  traditions  as 
these;  they  are  related  with  many  variations  by 
other  writers,  some  of  whom  term  the  lolaenses, 
others  the  Ilienses,  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  island  (Diod.  iv.  29,  v.  15;  Mel.  ii.  7.  § 19; 
Strab.  V.  p.  225  ; Sil.  Ital.  1.  c.);  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  different  mountain  tribes  were  often  con- 
founded with  one  another.  Strabo  alone  has  a 
statement  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Sardinia 
(before  the  arrival  of  lolaus)  were  Tyrrhenians  (v. 
p.  225),  by  which  he  must  probably  mean  Pelas- 
gians,  rather  than  Etruscans.  We  have  no  account 
of  any  Greek  colonies  in  Sardinia  during  the  his- 
torical period;  though  the  island  was  certainly  well 
known  to  them,  and  seems  to  have  been  looked  upon 
as  affording  a tempting  field  for  colonisation.  Thus 
we  are  told  by  Herodotus  that  when  Phocaea  and  Teos 
were  taken  by  Harpagus  (b.  c.  545)  the  project  was 
suggested  that  all  the  remaining  lonians  should  pro- 
ceed in  a body  to  Sardinia,  and  establish  themselves 
in  that  island.  (Herod,  i.  170.)  Again  in  b.  c.  499, 
Histiaeus  of  Miletus  promised  Darius  to  subdue  the 
whole  island  for  him ; and  it  appears  that  the  project 
of  emigrating  there  was  seriously  entertained.  (Id. 
V.  106,  124.)  Pausanias  indeed  represents  the  Mes- 
senians  as  thinking  of  emigrating  there  at  a much 
earlier  period,  just  after  the  close  of  the  Second  Messe- 
nian  War,  b.  o.  668  (Paus,  iv.  23.  § 5);  but  none  of 
these  projects  were  realised,  and  it  seems  certain  that 
there  were  no  Greek  settlements  in  the  island  at  the 
time  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians. 

The  Carthaginian  conquest  is  indeed  the  first  fact 
in  the  history  of  Sardinia  that  can  he  considered 
as  resting  on  any  sure  historical  foundation ; and  even 
of  this  the  date  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty.  It 
is  probable  indeed  that  at  a much  earlier  period  the 
Phoenicians  had  not  only  visited  the  coasts  of  Sar- 
dinia for  commercial  purposes,  but  had  established 
trading  stations  or  factories  there.  Diodonis  indeed 
expressly  tells  us  that  they  planted  colonies  in  Sar- 
dinia, as  well  as  in  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Africa  (Diod. 
V.  35);  and  there  seems  some  reason  to  ascribe  to 
them  the  first  foundation  of  the  important  cities  of 
Caralis,  Nora,  and  Sulci.  (Movers,  die  Phonizier, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  558,  573.)  But  in  this  case,  as  in 
many  others,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  distinctly 
what  was  done  by  the  Phoenicians  themselves  and 
what  by  their  descendants  the  Carthaginians.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  it  was  reserved  for  the 
latter  to  form  extensive  and  permanent  settlements 
in  the  island,  of  which  they  reduced  the  greater 
part  under  their  authority.  According  to  Justin, 
the  first  Carthaginian  expedition  took  place  under 
a leader  named  Malchus,  who  was,  however,  de- 
feated in  a great  battle  by  the  native  barbarians. 
(Justin,  xviii.  7.)  The  next  invasion  was  con- 
ducted by  Hasdrubal,  the  son  of  Mago,  and  the 
elder  brother  (if  we  may  trust  to  the  accuracy  of 
Justin)  of  Hamilcar,  who  was  killed  at  Himera, 
B.  c.  480.  Hasdnibal  himself,  after  many  suc- 
ce.sses,  was  slain  in  battle;  but  the  Carthaginians 
seem  to  have  from  this  time  maintained  their  footing 
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in  the  island.  (Id.  xix.  1.)  The  chronology  of 
Justin  does  not  claim  much  confidence;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  in  this  instance  it  is  not  far  from  cor- 
rect, and  that  we  may  place  the  Carthaginian  con- 
quest about  500 — 480  b.  c.  It  can  hardly  have  taken 
place  much  earlier,  as  the  Ionian  Greeks  still  looked 
upon  the  island  as  open  to  colonisation  in  the  reign 
of  Darius  Hystaspis. 

Of  the  details  and  circumstances  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian conquest  we  have  no  account;  but  we  are 
told  in  general  terms  that  they  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  whole  island,  with  the  exception  of 
the  rugged  mountain  districts  which  were  held  by 
the  Ilienses  and  Corsi.  (Pans.  x.  17.  § 9;  Pol. 
i.  10.)  They  founded  many  towns,  and  from  their 
superior  civilisation  struck  such  deep  root  into  the 
country,  that  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero  the  man- 
ners, character,  and  institutions  of  the  Sardinians 
were  still  essentially  Punic.  It  even  appears  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  population  was  of  Punic 
origin,  though  this  was  doubtless  confined  to  the 
towns  and  the  more  settled  districts  in  their  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  (Cic.  pro  Scaur.  §§  15,  42, 
45.)  But  notwithstanding  these  clear  evidences  of 
the  extent  of  the  Carthaginian  influence,  we  have 
scarcely  any  account  of  the  long  period  of  above  two 
centuries  and  a half,  during  which  they  continued 
masters  of  all  the  more  important  portions  of  the 
island.  An  isolated  notice  occurs  in  b.  c.  379  of  a 
great  revolt  in  Sardinia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  took 
advantage  of  a pestilence  that  had  afflicted  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  made  a vigorous  effort  to  shake  off 
their  yoke,  but  without  success.  (Diod.  xv.  24.) 
We  learn  also  that  already  at  this  period  Sardinia 
was  able  to  export  large  quantities  of  corn,  with 
which  it  supplied  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Carthage. 
(Diod.  xiv.  63,  77.)  The  story  current  among  the 
Greeks,  of  the  Carthaginians  having  systematically 
discouraged  agriculture  in  the  island  (Pseud.  Arist. 
de  Mirdb.  104),  is  therefore,  in  all  probability,  with- 
out foundation.  During  the  First  Punic  War  (b.  c. 
259)  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  after  the  conquest  of 
Aleria  in  Corsica,  directed  his  course  to  Sardinia, 
where  he  defeated  the  Carthaginian  fleet  near  Olbia, 
but  did  not  venture  to  attack  that  city.  (Zonar. 
viii.  11.)  Having,  however,  received  reinforcements 
from  Rome,  he  landed  in  the  island,  totally  defeated 
the  Carthaginian  general  Hanno,  and  took  the  city 
of  Olbia,  as  well  as  several  minor  towns.  The  next 
year  C.  Sulpicius  followed  up  this  advantage,  and 
ravaged  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  apparently 
with  little  opposition.  (Zonar,  viii.  11,  12;  Pol.  i. 
24;  Oros.  iv.  7,  8;  Flor.  ii.  2.  § 16;  Val.  Max.  v. 
l-§2.) 

No  real  footing  was,  however,  gained  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  Sardinia  during  the  First  Punic  War;  and 
the  peace  which  put  a close  to  that  contest  left  the 
island  subject  to  Carthage  as  before.  But  a few 
years  afterwards  the  Carthaginian  mercenaries  in 
Sardinia  followed  the  example  of  their  brethren  in 
Africa,  and  raised  the  standard  of  revolt;  they  were 
indeed  overpowered  by  the  natives,  and  driven  out  of 
the  island,  but  their  cause  was  espoused  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  undertook  to  restore  them,  and  threatened 
the  Carthaginians  with  war  if  they  attempted  the 
restoration  of  their  own  dominion  in  Sardinia.  The 
latter  were  exhausted  with  the  long  and  fierce  con- 
test with  their  mercenary  troops  in  Africa,  and  were 
in  no  condition  to  resist.  They  consequently  sub- 
mitted to  the  demands  of  the  Romans,  and  agreed 
by  treaty  to  abandon  all  claims  to  Sardinia,  b,  c. 
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238.  (Pol.  i.  79,  88;  Appian,  Pun.  5;  Liv.  xxi. 
1.)  But  the  Carthaginians  could  cede  no  more 
than  they  possessed,  and  the  whole  island  was  at 
this  time  in  the  hands  of  the  natives.  Its  subjuga- 
tion was  not  effected  by  the  Romans  till  after  several 
campaigns;  and  though  in  b.  c.  235  T.  Manlius 
Torquatus  triumphed  over  the  Sardinians,  and  is 
said  to  have  reduced  the  whole  island  to  subjection 
(Eutrop.  Hi.  3;  Oros.  iv.  12  ; Veil.  Pat.  ii.  38; 
Fast.  Capit.),  it  is  clear  that  this  statement  must 
be  understood  with  considerable  limitation,  as  the 
consuls  of  the  two  succeeding  years,  Sp.  Carvilius 
and  Pomponius  Matho,  were  still  able  to  earn  the 
distinction  of  a triumph  “de  Sardis.”  (^Fast.  Capit.) 
The  conquest  of  the  island  was  now  considered 
complete;  and  it  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
province,  to  which  a praetor  was  annually  sent. 
Corsica  was  soon  after  annexed  to  his  jurisdiction. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  wilder  mountain  tribes  of 
the  interior,  though  they  may  have  tendered  a 
nominal  submission,  were  not  really  subdued,  and 
continued  long  after  to  molest  the  settled  parts  of 
the  island  by  their  depredations,  as  well  as  to  find 
employment  for  the  arms  of  the  praetor  by  occa- 
sional outbreaks  of  a more  serious  description. 

During  the  Second  Punic  War,  Sardinia  was  natu- 
rally watched  with  considerable  jealousy,  lest  the 
Carthaginians  should  attempt  to  regain  possession 
of  what  they  had  so  long  held.  But  the  war  which 
broke  out  there  in  b.  c.  215,  under  a native  chief 
named  Hampsicora,  is  attributed  by  the  Roman 
writers  themselves  in  great  measure  to  the  severity 
of  taxation  and  the  exactions  of  their  governors. 
T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  the  same  who  as  consul 
had  already  triumphed  over  the  Sardinians,  was  ap- 
pointed to  quell  this  insurrection.  He  defeated  the 
Sardinians  under  Hiostus,  the  son  of  Hampsicora, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cornus:  but  the  arrival  of 
a Carthaginian  force  under  Hasdrubal  gave  fresh 
spirit  to  the  insurgents,  and  the  combined  annies 
advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  Caralis.  Here,  how- 
ever, they  were  met  by  Torquatus  in  a pitched 
battle  and  totally  defeated.  Hasdrubal  was  taken 
prisoner,  Hiostus  slain  in  the  battle,  and  Hampsi- 
cora in  despair  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  The 
remains  of  the  defeated  army  took  refuge  in  the 
fortress  of  Cornus;  but  this  was  soon  reduced  by 
Manlius,  and  the  other  towns  of  Sardinia  one  after 
the  other  made  their  submission.  (Liv.  xxiii.  32, 
40,  41.) 

From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  any  general  wars 
in  Sardinia;  and  the  large  supplies  of  corn  which  the 
island  began  to  furnish  to  Rome  and  to  the  armies  in 
Italy  (Liv.  xxv.  22,  xxx.  24)  sufiBciently  prove  that  a 
considerable  part  of  it  at  least  was  in  the  peaceable 
possession  of  the  Roman  authorities.  The  mountain 
tribes  were,  however,  still  unsubdued  ; and  in  B.  c. 
181  the  Ilienses  and  Balari  broke  out  into  a fresh 
insurrection,  which  assumed  so  formidable  a cha- 
racter that  the  consul  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus 
was  expressly  sent  to  Sardinia  to  carry  on  the  wai*. 
He  defeated  the  insurgents  with  heavy  loss,  and  fol- 
lowed up  his  victory  with  such  vigour  that  he  put 
to  the  sword  or  took  prisoners  not  less  than  80,C00 
persons.  (Liv.  xl.  19,  34,  xli.  6,  12,  17,  28.)  The 
number  of  captives  brought  to  Rome  on  this  occasion 
was  so  great  that  it  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
proverb  of  “ Sardi  venales  ” for  anything  that  was 
cheap  and  worthless.  (Viet.  Fir.  III.  65.)  Another 
serious  outbreak  occurred  in  Sardinia  as  late  as  b.  c. 
114,  to  repress  which  M.  Caecilius  Metellus  was 
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Bent  as  proconsul  to  the  island,  and  after  two  years 
of  continuous  warfare  he  earned  the  distinction  of  a 
triumph,  a sufficient  proof  of  the  formidable  cha- 
racter of  the  insurrection.  (Eutrop.  iv.  25 ; Ruf. 
Fest.  4.)  This  is  the  last  time  we  hear  of  any  war 
of  importance  in  Sardinia;  but  even  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  the  mountaineers  were  in  the  habit  of  plun- 
dei’ing  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  fertile  districts, 
and  the  Roman  praetors  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
check  their  depredations.  (Strab.  v.  p.  225.) 

The  administration  of  the  province  was  entrusted 
throughout  the  period  of  the  Republic  to  a praetor 
or  propraetor.  Its  general  system  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  other  provinces ; but  Sardinia  was  in  some 
respects  one  of  the  least  favoured  of  all.  In  the 
time  of  Cicero  it  did  not  contain  a single  free  or 
allied  city  (civitas  foederata)  (Cic.  pro  Scaur.  § 
44) : the  whole  province  was  regarded  as  conquered 
land,  and  hence  the  inhabitants  in  all  cases  paid 
the  tenth  part  of  their  corn  in  kind,  as  well  as  a 
stipendium  or  annual  contribution  in  money.  (Cic. 
pro  Balb.  18;  Liv.  xxiii.  41.)  From  the  great  fer- 
tility of  the  island  in  corn,  the  former  contribution 
became  one  of  the  most  important  resources  of  the 
Roman  state,  and  before  the  close  of  the  Republic  we 
find  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  Africa  alluded  to  as  the 
“ tria  frumentaria  subsidia  reipublicae.”  (Cic.  pro 
Leg.  Manil.  12;  Yarr.  R.  R.  ii.  Pr.  § 3;  Valerius 
Maximus  also  tei-ms  them  “ benignissimae  urbis 
nostrae  nutrices,”  vii.  6.  § 1.)  For  this  reason,  as 
soon  as  Pompeius  was  appointed  to  the  command 
against  the  pirates,  one  of  his  first  cares  was  to  pro- 
tect the  coasts  of  these  three  provinces.  (Cic.  1.  c.) 
Among  the  eminent  persons  who  at  different  times 
filled  the  office  of  praetor  or  propraetor  in  Sardinia, 
may  be  mentioned  the  elder  Cato  in  b.  c.  198  (Liv. 
xxxii.  8,  27);  Q.  Antonius  Balbus,  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  Marius  to  the  government  of  the  island, 
but  was  defeated  and  killed  by  L.  Philippus,  the  le- 
gate of  Sulla,  B.  c.  82  (Liv.  Epit.  Ixxxvi.);  M. 
Atius  Balbus,  the  grandfather  of  Augustus,  who  was 
pi'aetor  in  b.  c.  62,  and  struck  a coin  with  the  head  of 
Sardus  Pater,  which  is  remarkable  as  the  only  one 
belonging  to,  or  connected  with,  the  island  [^Biogr. 
Diet.  Vol.  I.  p.  455]  ; and  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  who 
was  praetor  in  b.  c.  53,  and  was  accused  by  the 
Sardinians  of  oppression  and  peculation  in  his  govern- 
ment, but  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  an  oration  of 
which  some  fragments  are  still  extant,  which  throw 
an  important  light  on  the  condition  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  island.  (Cic.  pro  Scaur,  ed.  Orell. ; 
Ascon.  in  Scaur.') 

In  B.  c.  46  the  island  was  visited  by  Caesar  on 
his  return  from  Africa,  and  the  Sulcitani  severely 
punished  for  the  support  they  had  given  to  Nasidius, 
the  admiral  of  Pompey.  (Hirt.  B.  A/r.  98.)  The 
citizens  of  Caralis,  on  the  contrary,  had  shown  their 
zeal  in  the  cause  of  Caesar  by  expelling  M.  Cotta, 
who  had  been  left  by  Pompey  in  charge  of  the  is- 
land. (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  30.)  Sardinia  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  Menodorus,  the  lieutenant  of  Sextus 
Pompeius,  and  was  one  of  the  provinces  which  was 
assigned  to  the  latter  by  the  treaty  of  Misenum, 
B.  c.  39 ; but  it  was  subsequently  betrayed  by  Meno- 
dorus himself  into  the  hands  of  Octavian.  (Dion 
Cass,  xlviii.  30,  36,  45;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  56,  66, 
72,  80.)  It  was  probably  for  some  services  rendered 
on  one  or  other  of  these  occasions  that  the  citizens 
of  Caralis  were  rewarded  by  obtaining  the  rights  of 
Roman  citizens,  a privilege  apparently  confen*ed  on 
them  by  Augustus.  (“  Caralitani  civium  Roma- 
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norum,”  Plin.  iii.  7.  s.  13.)  This  was  in  the  days 
of  Pliny  the  only  privileged  town  in  the  island : but 
a Roman  colony  had  been  planted  in  the  extreme  N. 
at  a place  called  Turris  Libysonis.  (Plin.  1.  c.) 
Two  other  colonies  were  established  in  the  island  at 
a later  period  (probably  under  Hadrian),  one  at 
Usellis,  on  the  W.  coast,  the  other  at  Comus.  (Ptol. 
iii.  3.  § 2;  Zumpt,  de  Col.  p.  410.) 

Under  the  Roman  Empire  we  hear  but  little  of 
Sardinia,  which  continued  to  be  noted  chiefly  for 
its  abundant  supply  of  corn,  and  for  the  extreme  un- 
healthiness of  its  climate.  In  addition  to  the  last 
disadvantage,  it  suffered  severely,  as  already  men- 
tioned, from  the  perpetual  incursions  of  the  wild 
mountain  tribes,  whose  depredations  the  Roman  go- 
vernors were  unable  to  repress.  (Strab.  v.  p.  225.) 
With  the  view  of  checking  these  marauders,  it  was 
determined  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  to  establish  in 
the  island  a body  of  4000  Jews  and  Egyptians,  who, 
it  was  observed,  would  be  little  loss  if  they  should 
perish  from  the  climate.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  85.)  We 
have  no  account  of  the  success  of  this  experiment, 
but  it  would  seem  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  were  gradually  brought  under  the  Roman  go- 
vernment, as  at  the  present  day  even  the  wildest 
mountaineers  of  the  interior  speak  a dialect  of  purely 
Latin  origin.  (De  la  Marmora,  Voy.  en  Sard.  vol.  i. 
pp.  198,  202.)  It  is  clear  also  from  the  number  of 
roads  given  in  the  Itineraries,  as  well  as  from  the 
remains  of  them  still  existing,  and  the  ruins  of  aque- 
ducts and  other  ancient  buildings  still  extant,  that 
the  island  must  have  enjoyed  a considerable  degree 
of  prosperity  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  that 
exertions  were  repeatedly  made  for  its  improve- 
ment. At  the  same  time  it  was  frequently  chosen 
as  a place  of  exile  for  political  offenders,  and  nobles 
who  had  given  umbrage  to  the  emperors.  (Tac.  Ann. 
xiv.  62,  xvi.  9,  17 ; Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  27 ; Martial,  viii. 
32.)  Its  great  importance  to  Rome  down  to  the 
latest  period  of  the  Empire,  as  one  of  the  principal 
sources  from  which  the  capital  was  supplied  with 
corn,  is  attested  by  many  writers,  so  that  when  at 
length  it  was  occupied  by  the  Vandals,  it  seemed, 
says  a contemporary  writer,  as  if  the  life-blood  of 
the  city  had  been  cut  off.  (Prudent,  adv.  Symach. 
ii.  942 ; Salvian.  de  Provid.  vi.) 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  Empire 
Sardinia  continued  to  be  united  with  Corsica  into 
one  province;  this  was  one  of  those  assigned  to  the 
senate  in  the  division  under  Augustus  (Dion  Cass, 
liii.  12);  it  was  therefore  under  the  government  of 
a magistrate  styled  proconsul;  but  occasionally  a 
special  governor  was  sent  thither  by  the  emperor  for 
the  repression  of  the  plundering  natives.  (Id.  Iv. 
28;  Orell.  Imcr.  74,  2377.)  After  the  time  of 
Constantine,  Sardinia  and  Corsica  formed  two  sepa- 
rate provinces,  and  had  each  its  own  governor,  who 
bore  the  title  of  Praeses,  and  was  dependent  on  the 
Vicarius  Urbis  Romae.  (^Not.  Dign.  ii.  p.  64 ; Book- 
ing, ad  loc.  \ Ruf.Fest.4.)  It  was  not  till  A.  d.  456 
that  Sardinia  was  wrested  from  the  Roman  Empire  by 
Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals;  and  though  recovered 
for  a time  by  Marcellianus,  it  soon  fell  again  into  the 
hands  of  the  barbarians,  to  whom  it  continued 
subject  till  the  fall  of  the  Vandal  monarchy  in 
Africa,  when  Cyrillus  recovered  possession  of  tlie 
island  for  Justinian,  A.  d.  534.  (Procop.  B.  V.  i.  6, 
10,  11,  ii.  5.)  It  was  again  conquered  by  the 
Gothic  king  Totila  in  A.  D.  551  ^Id.  B.G.  iv.  24), 
but  was  recovered  by  Narses  after  the  death  of 
that  monarch,  and  seems  from  this  period  to  have 
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remained  a dependency  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 
down  to  a late  period.  But  in  the  8th  century, 
after  having  suffered  severely  from  the  incursions  of 
the  Saracens,  it  passed  for  the  most  part  into  the 
hands  of  that  people,  though  the  popes  continued  to 
assert  a nominal  sovereignty  over  the  island. 

III.  Topographt. 

The  principal  physical  features  of  Sardinia  have 
been  already  described.  Of  the  numerous  ranges,  or 
rather  groups,  of  mountains  in  the  island,  the  only 
ancient  name  that  has  been  preserved  to  us  is  that  of 
the  Insani  Montes  (Liv.  xxx.  39 ; Claudian,  B.  G. 
513;  ra  Maipdfi^t/a  opr),  Ptol.),  and  even  of  these  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine  the  position  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy:  the  name  was  apparently  applied  to 
the  mountains  in  the  N.  and  NE.  of  the  island, 
which  seem  to  have  been  regarded  (though  er- 
roneously) as  more  elevated  than  those  farther  S., 
so  that  the  unhealthiness  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
island  was  popularly  attributed  to  the  shutting  out 
of  the  bracing  north  winds  by  this  range  of  lofty 
mountains.  (Claudian, /.  c.  513 — 515.)  From  its 
extent  and  configuration,  Sardinia  could  not  possess 
any  very  considerable  rivers.  The  largest  w’ere,  the 
Thyrsus  (&vp<Tos,  Ptol.:  TYrso),  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  in  the  NE.  of  the  island,  and  flows  into 
the  Gulf  of  Oristano  on  the  W.  coast ; the  Sacer 
Fluvius  (^Uphs  rroTa/j-Ss,  Ptol.),  which  falls  into 
the  same  gulf  near  Neapolis,  now  called  the  R.  di 
Pabillonis;  the  Temus  or  Termus  (Tepfxos,  Ptol.), 
still  called  the  Temo,  and  falling  into  the  sea  near 
Bosa,  to  the  N.  of  the  Thyrsus;  the  Caedrius 
(Kal^pins,  Ptol.),  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  now 
the  Fiutm  di  Orosei;  and  the  Saeprus  (^airrp6s, 
Ptol.),  now  the  Flumendosa,  in  the  SE.  quarter  of 
the  island.  No  ancient  name  has  been  preserved 
for  the  Rio  Samassi,  which  flows  into  the  Gulf  of 
Cagliari,  near  the  city  of  that  name,  though  it  is  a 
more  considerable  stream  than  several  of  those  named. 

Ptolemy  has  preserved  to  us  (iii.  3)  the  names  of 
several  of  the  more  important  promontories  and  head- 
lands of  the  coast  of  Sardinia ; and  from  its  nature 
and  configuration,  most  of  these  can  be  identified  with 
little  difficulty.  The  most  northern  point  of  the 
island,  opposite  to  Corsica,  was  the  promontory  of 
Errebantium  (^E^ps§dvTiov  &Kpov,  Ptol.),  now  called 
the  Punta  del  Falcone,  or  Lungo  Sardo.  The  NW. 
point,  forming  the  western  boundary  of  an  extensive 
bay,  now  called  the  Golfo  deW  Asmara,  is  the  Gor- 
ditanum  Prom.  (Topdirapov  aKpop)  of  Ptolemy: 
immediately  opposite  to  it  lies  the  Isola  dell’  Asi- 
tiara,  the  Herculis  Insula  (^HpauKeovs  prjaos) 
of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  and  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  smaller  islands  which  surround 
Sardinia.  This  headland  forms  the  N.  extremity  of 
the  ridge  of  mountains  called  Monti  della  Nurra : 
the  S.  end  of  the  same  range  forms  a bold  headland, 
now  called  Capo  della  Caccia,  immediately  adjoin- 
ing which  is  a deep  land-locked  bay,  the  Nymphaeus 
Portus  of  Ptolemy  (Nvp.(paios  \ip.-f)p'),  now  called 
Porto  Conte.  The  Hermaeum  Prom.  ('Ep/xaloj/ 
&Kpcp)  of  the  same  author  is  evidently  the  Capo  di 
Marragiu,  about  12  miles  N.  of  the  river  Temo  : 
the  Coracodes  Portus  (KopaKwdr]s  Kip.i\p'),  which  he 
places  between  that  river  and  Tharros,  is  probably 
the  small  bay  that  is  found  S.  of  Capo  Mannu.  The 
Prom,  Crassum  (riaxeia  &Kpa')  must  be  Capo  Al~ 
tano,  from  whence  the  coast  trends  to  the  SE.  as  far 
as  the  Capo  di  Tevlada,  the  extreme  S.  point  of  the 
whole  island,  which  must  bo  the  one  called  Cher- 
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sonesRs  by  Ptolemy ; but  his  positions  for  this  part 
of  the  coast  are  very  inaccurate.  Opposite  to  this 
SW.  corner  of  the  island  lay  two  small  islands,  one 
of  them,  called  by  Ptolemy  the  Island  of  Hawks 
(’lepaKcop  prjaros'),  is  the  /sola  di  S.  Pietro  ; the 
other,  now  known  as  the  Tsola  di  S.  Antioco,  is 
called  by  him  Plumbaria  Insula  (MoAigcoSTjs  pr](Tos), 
while  it  is  named  by  Pliny  Enosis.  It  was  joined 
to  the  mainland  by  a narrow  strip  of  sand,  and  was 
the  site  of  the  celebrated  town  of  Sulci,  from  whence 
the  adjoining  bay  (now  known  as  the  Golfo  di 
Palmas')  derived  the  name  of  Sulcitanus  Portus. 
Two  other  small  ports  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  be- 
tween Cape  Teulada  and  the  site  of  Nora  (at  Capo 
di  Pula),  Bitiae  Portus  and  Herculis  Portus,  must  be 
the  small  coves  at  Isola  Rossa  di  Teulada  and  Porto 
Malfattano.  The  next  headland,  named  Cunicu- 
larium  Prom.  (KovPiicovXdpiop  &Kpop,hut  the  reading 
is  doubtful),  is  the  Punta  della  Savorra;  and  the 
promontory  of  Caralis  must  be  the  headland  im- 
mediately adjoining  the  city  of  that  name,  now 
called  the  Capo  di  S.  Elia.  Pliny,  however,  gives 
the  name  of  Caralitanum  Prom,  to  the  SE.  head- 
land of  Sardinia,  for  which  (singularly  enough) 
Ptolemy  furnishes  us  with  no  name.  The  .small 
island  lying  off  it,  called  both  by  him  and  Pliny 
Ficaria,  is  a mere  rock,  now  known  as  the  Tsola  del 
Cavoli.  Proceeding  along  the  E,  coast  of  the 
island,  we  find  the  Sulpicius  Portus  (^ovXtriKios 
\ifilip),  which  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty, 
and  the  Portus  Olbianus  CO\€iaphs  Xip.i)p),  which 
is  certainly  the  Gulf  of  Terranova;  while  towards 
the  NE.  extremity  of  the  island  are  two  headlands 
called  Columbarium  and  Arcti  Promontorium,  The 
latter  is  still  called  Capo  dell'  Orso,  from  its  fancied 
resemblance  to  the  figure  of  a bear;  the  former  can- 
not be  clearly  identified,  though  it  is  most  probably 
the  Capo  di  Ferro.  Opposite  this  corner  of  Sar- 
dinia lie  several  small  islands,  of  which  the  Isola 
della  Maddalena  is  the  most  considerable,  and  next 
to  it  the  Isola  di  Caprera.  These  are  probably  the 
Phintonis  and  Ilva  of  Ptolemy,  while  Pliny  terms 
them  Phintonis  and  Fossa.  The  Cuniculariae  In- 
sulae of  Pliny  are  the  small  islets  N.  of  these,  now 
called  the  hole  dei  Budelli. 

The  towns  of  Sardinia  were  not  numerous,  and 
but  few  of  them  attained  to  any  importance,  at  least 
down  to  a late  period.  Hence  they  are  very  sum- 
marily dismissed  by  Strabo,  who  notices  only  Caralis 
and  Sulci  by  name,  while  Pliny  tells  us  the  island  con- 
tained eighteen  “ oppida,”  that  is,  towns  of  municipal 
rank,  but  enumerates  only  six,  besides  the  colony  ot 
Turns  Libysonis  (Strab.  v.  p.  22;  Plin.  iii.  7.  s.  13). 
The  only  towns  which  appear  to  have  ever  really 
been  places  of  importance  are:  Caralis,  the  capita! 
of  the  whole  island,  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times ; 
Sulci,  in  the  extreme  SW.  of  the  island,  on  the 
Isola  di  S.  Antioco;  Nora,  on  the  coast  between 
Caralis  and  Sulci  at  the  Capo  di  Pula  ; Neapolis, 
on  the  W.  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sacer  Fluvius ; 
Tharros,  on  a promontory  at  the  N.  extremity  of 
the  Gulf  of  Oristano  ; Cornus,  on  the  W.  coast, 
about  1 6 miles  further  N. ; Bosa  (B<i(ra,  Ptol.  iii.  3. 
§ 7 ; I tin.  Ant.  p.  83),  also  on  the  W.  coast,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Temus,  still  called  Bosa ; 
Turris  Libysonis  (JPorto  Torres),  on  the  N.  coast 
of  the  island;  Tibula,  at  Lungo  Sardo,  near  the 
extreme  N.  point  or  Cape  Errebantium;  and  Olbia, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Terranova,  in  the  NE.  corner  of  the 
island.  In  the  interior  were:  Forum  Tra.tam 
{Fordungianus),  situated  on  the  river  Thyrsus 
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about  18  miles  from  its  mouth;  Useli.is,  about 
If)  miles  to  the  S.  of  the  preceding;  Valentia,  to 
the  SE.  of  Usellis:  and  Gurulis  Vetus  and  Nova, 
both  of  which  were  situated  between  the  rivers 
Thyrsus  and  Temus. 

Of  the  minor  towns  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  or  the 
Itineraries,  the  following  may  be  noticed:  1.  On  the 
W.  coast,  were  Tilium  (Ptol.),  which  must  have 
been  near  the  Capo  Negretto:  Osaca  or  Hosaca  (Id.) 
at  Flumentorgiu,  a few  miles  W.  of  Neapolis;  and 
Othoca  (^Hin.  Ant.')  apparently  the  modern  Oristano^ 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thyrsus.  2.  On  the  S. 
coast,  Pupulum  (Ptol.)  may  probably  be  placed  at 
Massacara,  a few  miles  N.  of  Sulci;  Bitia  (Ptol.) 
at  S.  Isidoro  di  Teulada ; and  Tegula  (/<m.  Ant.) 
at  the  Capo  di  Teulada,  the  extreme  S.  point  of  the 
island.  3.  On  the  E.  coast,  Feronia  (Ptol.)  must 
have  been  at  or  near  Posada,  25  miles  S.  of  Olbia, 
and  is  apparently  the  same  place  called  in  the  Itin- 
eraries Portus  Lugudonis.  The  other  small  places 
mentioned  in  the  same  Itinerary  were  probably  mere 
stations  or  villages.  4.  On  the  N.  coast,  besides  the 
two  considerable  towns  of  Tibula  and  Turris  Liby- 
sonis,  Ptolemy  places  two  towns,  which  he  calls 
Juliola  (probably  the  same  with  the  Viniola  of  the 
Itinerary,  still  called  Torre  Vignola)  and  Plubium, 
which  may  probably  be  fixed  at  Castel  Sardo.  The 
small  towns  of  the  interior  are  for  the  most  part 
very  uncertain,  the  positions  given  by  Ptolemy,  as 
well  as  the  distances  in  the  Itineraries,  varying  so 
much  as  to  afford  us  in  reality  but  little  assistance; 
and  of  the  names  given  by  Ptolemy,  Erycinum, 
Heraeum,  Macopsisa,  Saralapis  or  Sarala,  and  Lesa, 
not  one  is  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries.  The  Aquae 
Lesitanae  (Ptol.)  are  probably  the  Acqui  di  Bene- 
tutti  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Thyrsus : the  Aquae 
Hypsitanae  are  those  of  Fordungianus,  and  the 
Aquae  Neapolitanae  the  Bagni  di  Sardara.  There 
remain  considerable  ruins  of  a Roman  town  at  a 
place  called  Castro  on  the  road  from  Terranova 
(Olbia)  to  Oristano.  These  are  supposed  to  mark 
the  site  of  a place  called  in  the  Itineraries  Lugu- 
donec,  probably  a corruption  of  Lugudo  or  Lugudonis. 
In  the  S\V.  portion  of  the  island,  also,  between 
Neapolis  and  Sulci,  are  considerable  Roman  remains 
at  a place  called  Antas,  probably  the  Metalla  of  the 
Itineraries.  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  84.). 

The  Itineraries  give  several  lines  of  road  through 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  (^ftin.  Ant.  pi^.  78 — 85.)  One 
of  these  proceeded  from  Tibula,  at  the  N.  extremity  of 
the  island,  which  was  the  usual  place  of  landing  from 
Corsica,  along  the  whole  length  of  the  E.  coast  to  Ca- 
ralis.  It  did  not  accurately  follow  the  line  of  coast, 
though  it  seldom  departed  far  from  it,  but  struck  some- 
what inland  from  Tibula  to  Olbia,  and  from  thence 
with  some  exceptions  followed  the  line  of  coast.  A more 
circuitous,  but  probably  more  frequented,  route  was 
that  which  led  from  Tibula  to  Turris  Libysonis,  and 
thence  along  the  W.  coast  of  the  island  by  Bosa, 
Cornus,  and  Tharros  to  Othoca  ( Onstano),  from 
w'hich  one  branch  led  direct  across  the  island  through 
the  plain  of  the  Campidano  to  Caralis,  while  another 
followed  nearly  the  line  of  the  coast  by  Neapolis  to 
Sulci,  and  from  thence  round  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  island  by  Tegula  and  Nora  to  Caralis.  Besides 
these,  two  other  cross  lines  of  road  through  the 
interior  are  given:  the  one  from  Olbia  to  Caralis 
direct,  through  the  mountain  country  of  the  interior, 
and  the  other  crossing  the  same  wild  tract  from 
Olbia  direct  to  Othoca.  Very  few  of  the  stations 
on  these  lines  of  road  can  be  identified,  and  the 
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names  themselves  are  otherwise  wholly  unknown 
The  reader  will  find  them  fully  discussed  and  ex- 
amined by  De  la  Marmora  (J^oy.  en  Sardaigne, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  418 — 457),  who  has  thrown  much  light 
on  this  obscure  subject;  but  the  results  must  ever 
remain  in  many  cases  uncertain. 

We  learn  from  the  geographers  that  even  under 
the  Roman  Empire  several  of  the  wild  tribes  in  the 
interior  of  the  island  retained  their  distinctive  ap- 
pellations ; but  these  are  very  variously  given,  and 
were  probably  subject  to  much  fluctuation.  Thus 
Strabo  gives  the  names  of  four  mountain  tribes,  whom 
he  calls  Parati,  Sossinati,  Balari  and  Aconites  (Strab. 
V.  p.  225),  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Balari,  are  otherwise  entirely  unknown.  Plin/ 
mentions  only  three,  the  Ilienses,  Balari,  and  Corsi, 
which  he  calls  “ celeberrimi  in  ea  populorum  ” 
(Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17),  and  which  are  in  fact  all 
three  well  known  names.  The  existence  of  the 
Ilienses  under  the  Empire  is  also  distinctly  attested 
by  Pausanias  (x.  17.  § 7):  yet  neither  their  name 
nor  that  of  the  Balari  is  noticed  by  Ptolemy,  though 
he  gives  those  of  no  less  than  eighteen  tribes  as 
existing  in  his  time.  These  are,  beginning  at  the 
N.  point  of  the  island  and  proceeding  from  N.  to  S. ; 
“ the  Tibulatii  and  Corsi,  the  Coracenses;  then  the 
Carenses  and  Cunusitanae;  next  to  these  the  Salci- 
tani  and  Luquidonenses ; then  the  Aesaronenses ; 
after  them  the  Cornenses  (called  also  Aechilenses) ; 
then  the  Ruacenses;  next  to  whom  follow  the  Celsi- 
tani  and  Corpicenses ; after  them  the  Scapitani  and 
Siculenses;  next  to  these  the  Neapolitan!  and  Va- 
lentini,  and  furthest  to  the  S.  the  Sulcitani  and 
Noritani.’*  (Ptol.  iii.  3.  § 6).  Of  these  the  Corsi 
are  otherwise  well  known  [see  above,  pp.  908,909]; 
the  four  last  names,  as  well  as  the  Tibulates  and 
Cornenses,  are  evidently  derived  from  the  names  of 
towns,  and  are  probably  the  inhabitants  of  districts 
municipally  dependent  upon  them,  rather  than  tribes 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  The  other  names 
are  wholly  unknown.  After  the  fiill  of  the  Western 
Empire  we  find  for  the  first  time  the  name  of  Bar- 
baricini  (BapSapiKtvoi,  Procop.  B.  V.  ii.  13)  applied 
to  the  mountaineers  of  the  interior.  This  appellation, 
which  appears  to  be  merely  a corruptidn  of  “ Barbari 
vicini,”  was  retained  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
and  is  still  preseiwed  in  the  name  of  Barhargia, 
given  to  the  wild  mountain  tract  which  extends 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cagliari  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Tirso.  These  mountaineers  were  not 
converted  to  Christianity  till  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century,  and  even  at  the  pre.sent  day  retain  many 
curious  traces  of  paganism  in  their  customs  and 
superstitious  usages.  (De  la  Marmora,  vol.  i.  p.  30.) 

IV.  Natural  Productions,  etc. 

The  chief  produce  of  Sardinia  in  ancient  times 
was,  as  already  mentioned,  its  corn,  which  it  pro- 
duced in  large  quantities  for  exportation  even  before 
the  period  of  the  Roman  conquest.  Its  mountain 
tracts  were  also  well  adapted  for  pasturage,  and  the 
native  tribes  subsisted  mainly  on  the  produce  of  their 
flocks  and  herds  (Diod.  v.  15),  while  they  clothed 
themselves  with  the  skins,  whence  they  were  some- 
times called  “ pelliti  Sardi.”  The  island  also  pos- 
sessed mines  both  of  silver  and  iron,  of  which  the 
first  are  said  to  have  been  considerable.  (Solin.  4. 
§ 4.)  They  were  undoubtedly  worked  by  the  Ro- 
mans, as  we  learn  from  existing  traces,  and  from 
the  n.une  of  Metalla  given  to  a place  in  the  SW. 
of  the  island,  between  Neapolis  and  Sulci.  (Jtin. 
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Ant.  p.  84;  De  la  Marmora,  vol.  ii.  p.  453.)  It 
had  also  extensive  fisheries,  especially  of  tunny ; and 
of  the  murex,  or  shell-fisli  which  produced  the  purple 
dye  (Suid.  s.  v.).  But  its  most  peculiar  natural 
productions  were  the  wild  sheep,  or  moufflon,  called 
by  the  Greeks  fiou<r/ucvy  (^Ovls  Ammon  Linn.),  which 
is  still  found  in  large  herds  in  the  more  unfrequented 
parts  of  the  island  (Strab.  v.  p.  225  ; Paus.  x. 
17.  § 12;  Aelian,  H.  A.  xvi.  34),  and  a herb, 
called  Herha  Sardoa,  the  bitterness  of  which  was 
said  to  produce  a kind  of  convulsive  grin  on  the 
countenances  of  those  that  tasted  it,  which  w'as 
generally  considered  as  the  origin  of  the  phrase,  a 
Sardonic  smile  (risus  Sardonicus  ; 'ZapScaVLOs  y€\a>s, 
Paus.  X.  17.  § 13;  Suid.  s.  v.  ZapSc^yios;  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Eel.  vii.  4 1 ; Solin.  4.  § 4.)  But  the  ety- 
mology and  origin  of  this  phrase  are  exceedingly 
dubious,  and  the  peculiar  herb  alluded  to  by  the 
ancients  cannot  be  now  identified.  The  bitterness 
of  the  Sardinian  honey  (Hor.  A.  P.  375),  which  was 
supposed  to  result  from  the  same  herb,  is,  however, 
a fact  still  observable  at  the  present  day.  (Smyth’s 
Sardinia,  p.  104.)  Pausanias  mentions  that  the 
island  was  free  from  wolves,  as  well  as  from  vipers  and 
other  venomous  serpents,  an  advantage  that  it  still 
enjoys  (Paus.  x.  17.  § 12 ; Solin.  4.  § 3 ; De  la  Mar- 
mora, vol.  i.  pp.  173,  177);  but  it  contained  a 
venomous  spider,  apparently  a kind  of  tarantula, 
called  Solifuga,  which  was  peculiar  to  the  island. 
(Solin.  1.  c.) 

The  native  population  of  Sardinia  seem  to  have 
enjoyed  a very  evil  reputation  among  the  Romans. 
The  harsh  expressions  of  Cicero  (/?ro  Scaur.  9.  §§ 
15,  42,  &c.)  must,  indeed,  be  received  with  con- 
siderable allowance,  as  it  was  his  object  in  those  pas- 
sages to  depreciate  the  value  of  their  testimony;  but 
the  proverbial  expi-ession  of  “ Sardi  venales”  was  gene- 
rally understood  as  applying  to  the  worthlessness  of 
the  individuals,  as  well  as  to  the  cheapness  and 
abundance  of  slaves  from  that  country.  (“  Habes  Sar- 
dos  venales,  aliuin  alio  nequiorem,”  Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii. 
24.)  The  praetors,  even  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  seem 
to  have  been  continually  making  inroads  into  the 
mountain  territories  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off 
slaves  (Strab.  v.  p.  255);  but  as  these  mountaineers 
according  to  Strabo  and  Diodorus,  lived  in  caves 
and  holes  in  the  ground,  and  were  unacquainted 
with  agriculture  (Strab.  1.  c.;  Diod.  iv.  30),  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  did  not  make  useful  slaves. 

Of  the  antiquities  found  in  Sardinia,  by  far  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  singular  structures  called 
by  the  inhabitants  Nuraghe  or  Nuraggis,  which  are 
almost  entirely  peculiar  to  the  island.  They  are  a 
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kind  of  towei-s,  in  the  form  of  a truncated  cone, 
strongly  built  of  massive  stones,  arranged  in  layens, 
but  not  of  such  massive  blocks,  or  fitted  with  such 
skill  and  care,  as  those  of  the  Cyclopean  structures 
of  Greece  or  Italy.  The  interior  is  occupied  with 
one  or  more  vaulted  chambers,  the  upper  cone  (where 
there  are  two,  one  over  the  other,  as  is  frequently 
the  case)  being  approached  by  a winding  stair  or 
ramp,  constructed  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  In 
some  cases  there  is  a more  extensive  basement,  or 
solid  substruction,  containing  several  lateral  cham- 
bers, all  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  with 
rudely  pointed  vaultings,  showing  no  knowledge  of 
the  principle  of  the  arch.  The  number  of  these 
singular  structures  scattered  over  the  island  is  pro- 
digious; above  1200  have  been  noticed  and  recorded, 
and  in  many  cases  as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  are 
found  in  the  same  neigbourhood : they  are  naturally 
found  in  very  different  degrees  of  preservation,  and 
many  varieties  of  arrangement  and  construction  are 
observed  among  them;  but  their  purpose  and  des- 
tination are  still  unknown.  Nor  can  we  determine 
to  what  people  they  are  to  be  ascribed.  They  are 
certainly  more  ancient  than  either  the  Roman  or 
Carthaginian  dominion  in  the  island,  and  are  evi- 
dently the  stmetures  alluded  to  by  the  author  of  the 
treatise  de  MirahiUbits,  which  he  describes  as  ^6\oi, 
or  vaulted  chambers,  the  construction  of  which  he 
ascribes  to  lolaus.  (Pseud.  Arist.  de  Mirab.  104.) 
Diodorus  also  speaks  of  great  works  constnicted  by 
Daedalus  for  lolaus,  which  must  evidently  refer  to 
the  same  class  of  monuments.  (Diod.  iv.  30.)  Both 
traditions  are  valuable  at  least  as  evidence  of  their 
reputed  high  antiquity;  but  whether  they  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  Phoenicians  or  to  the  native  in- 
habitants of  the  island,  is  a point  on  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  form  an  opinion.  They  are  fully  de 
scribed  by  De  la  IMarmora  in  his  Voyage  en  Sar- 
daigne,  vol.  ii.  (from  which  work  the  annexed  figure 
is  taken),  and  more  briefly  by  Capt.  Smyth  (Sar- 
dinia, pp.  4 — 7)  and  Valery  (Foy.  en  Sardaigne). 

The  work  of  De  la  Mannora,  above  cited,  contains 
a most  complete  and  accurate  account  of  all  the 
antiquities  of  Sardinia,  as  well  as  the  natural  his- 
tory, physical  geography,  and  present  state  of  the 
island.  Its  authority  has  been  generally  followed 
throughout  the  preceding  article,  in  the  determina- 
tion of  ancient  names  and  localities.  The  works  of' 
Captain  Smyth  {^Present  State  of  Sardinia,  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1828),  Valery  ( Voyageen  Corse  et  en  Sardaigne, 
2 vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1838),  and  Tyndale  (^Island  of  - 
Sardinia,  3 vols.  8vo.  London,  1849),  though  of  much 
interest,  are  of  inferior  value.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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SARDONES.  [SouDONES.] 

SARDO'MYX  a mountain  or  chain 

of  mountains  in  Hindostan,  noticed  by  Ptolemy  (vii. 
1.  §§  20  and  65).  It  would  seem  to  have  been  part 
of  the  range  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Vindhya 
Mountains.  Lassen,  in  his  map,  has  identified  them 
witli  the  Pdyapippali  Mountains  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Narmada  {Nei'budda),  and  Forbiger  has 
supposed  them  to  be  the  Sdtpura  Alountains,  a con- 
tinuation of  the  same  chain.  [V.] 

SARDO'UxM  or  SARDO'NIUM  MARE  (jh  'S.ap- 
hcpov  weXayos,  Strab.,  Pol.,  but  rb  2,ap56viou  ire\a~ 
yos,  Herod,  i.  166),  was  the  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  the  part  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  ad- 
joining the  island  of  Sardinia  on  the  W.  and  S. 
Like  all  similar  appellations  it  was  used  with  con- 
siderable vagueness  and  laxity ; there  being  no  na- 
tural limit  to  separate  it  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Eratosthenes  seems  to  have  applied 
the  name  to  the  whole  of  the  sea  westward  of  Sar- 
dinia to  the  coast  of  Spain  («/>.  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10), 
so  as  to  include  the  whole  of  what  was  termed  by 
other  authors  the  Mare  Hispakum  or  Baleari- 
cum;  but  this  extension  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  generally  adopted.  It  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  which 
lay  to  the  E.  of  the  two  great  islands  of  Sardinia 
and  Corsica,  between  them  and  Italy,  and  from 
the  Libyan  sea  (Mare  Libycum),  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  kind  of  strait  formed  by  the 
Lilybaean  promontory  of  Sicily,  and  the  opposite 
point  (Cajoe  Bon)  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  (Pol.  i. 
42;  Strab.  ii.  pp.  105,  122;  Agathem.  ii.  14; 
Dionys.  Per.  82.)  Ptolemy,  however,  gives  the 
name  of  the  Libyan  sea  to  that  immediately  to  the 
S.  of  Sardinia,  restricting  that  of  Sardoum  Mare  to 
the  W.,  which  is  certainly  opposed  to  the  usage  of 
the  other  geographers.  (Ptol.  iii.  3.  § 1.)  Strabo 
speaks  of  the  Sardinian  sea  as  the  deepest  part  of 
the  Mediterranean;  its  greatest  depth  was  said  by 
Posidonius  to  be  not  less  than  1000  fathoms. 
(Strab.  ii.  pp.  50,  54.)  It  is  in  fact  quite  un- 
fathomable, and  the  above  estimate  is  obviously  a 
mere  guess.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SAREPTA  (2dp6^0a),  the  “ Zarephath,  a city 
of  Sidon  ” of  the  Old  Testament  (1  Kings,  xvii.  9, 
10;  comp.  St.  Luke,  iv.  26),  apparently  at  the  most 
extreme  north  (^Ohad.  20),  celebrated  in  the  his- 
tory of  Elijah  the  prophet.  It  is  said  by  Josephus 
to  be  not  far  from  Tyre  and  Sidon,  lying  between 
the  two.  (^Ant.  viii.  13.  § 2.)  Pliny  places  it  be- 
tween Tyre  and  Ornithon,  on  the  road  to  Sidon  (v. 
19.  § 17).  In  the  Itinerarium  Hierosolymitanum 
the  name  does  not  occur,  but  it  is  described  by  a 
periphrasis  and  placed  viii.  m.  p.  from  Sidon  (p. 
583).  The  Arabian  geographer  Sherif  Ibn  Idris, 
quoted  by  Reland,  places  Zaraphand  20  miles  from 
Tyre,  10  from  Sidon.  {Palmstina,  p.  985.)  It 
was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  wine,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  intended  by  Pliny  under  the  name  of  Tyrian, 
which  he  commends  with  that  of  Tripolis  and 
Berytus  (xiv.  7).  Several  of  the  later  Latin  poets 
have  also  sung  the  praises  of  the  “ dulcia  Bacchi 
munera,  quae  Sarepta  ferax,  quae  Gaza  crearet,” 
the  quantity  of  the  tirst  syllable  being  common  (ap. 
Reland,  p.  986).  The  place  is  noticed  by  modern 
travellers.  Dr.  Robinson  found  “ a large  village 
bearing  the  name  of  Snrapendl'  five  hours  north  of 
Tyre,  three  south  of  Sidon,  near  the  sea-shore, 
where  is  a saint’s  tomb  called  El-Khudr  {=  St.  I 
George),  which  he  imagined  to  mark  ths  site  of  a I 
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Christian  chapel  mentioned  by  travellers  in  the 
middle  ages.  (^Bibl.  lies.  vol.  iii.  pp.  412, 
413.)  [G.  W.] 

SARGANTHA  [Serguntia.] 
SARGARAUSE'NE  ()2,apyapavar)vi]),  a district 
of  Cappadocia,  on  the  east  of  Commagene  and  near 
the  frontiers  of  Pontus,  containing,  according  to 
Ptolemy  (v.  6.  § 13),  the  towns  of  Phiara,  Sada- 
gena,  Gauraena,  Sabalassus,  Ai-iaratliira,  and  Ma- 
roga.  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  534,  537;  Plin.  vi.  3.)  [L.S.] 
SARGE'TIA  (^apyeria,  Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  14; 
~2apyevT'ia,  Tzetz.  Chil.il.  61;  ^apyemos,  Tzetz. 
Chil.  vi.  53),  a river  of  Dacia,  upon  which  stood 
the  royal  palace  of  Decebalus.  This  river  must  be 
identified  with  the  St7'el  or  Strey,  a tributary  of  the 
Marosch,  since  we  know  that  Sarin izegethusa  was 
the  residence  of  Decebalus.  [Sarmizegethitsa.] 
(Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  603.) 

SARIPHI  MONTES  (to  ^dpicpa  bpri),  a chain 
of  mountains,  extending,  according  to  Ptolemy,  be- 
tween Margiana  and  Ariana,  and  the  watershed  of 
several  small  streams.  They  are  probably  those 
now  called  the  Hazaras.  Mannert  (v.  2.  p.  65),  has 
supposed  them  the  same  as  the  ’2,an(t)eipot  (see 
Dion.  Perieg.  v.  1099),  but  this  is  contrary  to  all 
probability.  [V.] 

SARMA'LIUS  (lt.A7it.  p.203)  or  SARMA'LIA 
(SopyuoAto,  Ptol.  V.  4.  § 8),  a town  in  Galatia,  on 
the  road  from  Ancyra  to  Tavia  or  Tavium,  is  sup- 
jiosed  by  some  to  be  the  modem  Karadjeleh.  [L.  S.] 
SARMA'TIA  (Sap/iOTio:  Eth.  'Zapp.drai),  the 
name  of  a country  in  Europe  and  Asia.  For  the  ear- 
lier and  Greek  forms  of  the  word  see  Sauromatae. 

That  S-7'7n  is  the  same  root  as  S-rb,  so  that 
Samnatae  and  Sc7'bi,  Servi,  Sorabi,  S7-b,  &c.,  may 
be,  not  only  the  name  for  the  same  populations, 
but  also  the  same  name,  has  been  surmised,  and 
that  upon  not  unreasonable  grounds.  The  name 
seems  to  have  first  reached  the  Greeks  through 
the  Scythians  of  the  lower  Dnieper  and  Don,  who 
applied  it  to  a non-Scythic  population.  Whether 
this  non-Scythic  population  used  it  themselves, 
and  whether  it  was  limited  to  them  by  the  Scy-» 
thians,  is  uncertain.  It  was  a name,  too,  which* 
the  Getae  used  ; also  one  used  by  some  of  the  Pan- 
nonian  populations.  It  was,  probably,  the  one  which 
the  Sarmatians  themselves  used  partially,  their  neigh- 
bours generally,  just  like  Galli,  Graeci,  and  many 
others. 

More  important  than  the  origin  of  the  name  are 
the  questions  concerning  (1)  the  area,  (2)  the  po- 
pulation to  which  it  applied.  Our  chief  authority 
on  this  point  is  Ptolemy;  Strabo’s  notices  are  inci- 
dental and  fragmentary. 

The  area  given  by  Strabo  to  the  Galatae  and 
Germaiii,  extends  as  far  as  the  Borysthenes,  or 
even  the  Don,  the  Tyrigetae  being  the  most 
w'estern  of  the  non-German  countries  of  the  south- 
east, and  the  Bastarnae  being  doubtful, — though,  per- 
haps, German  (vii.  p.  289).  Of  a few  particular 
nations,  such-  as  the  Jazyges,  Hamaxobii,  and  Rox- 
olani,  a brief  notice  is  given,  without,  however,  any 
special  statement  as  to  their  Sarmatian  or  non-Sar- 
matian  affinities.  In  Asia,  the  country  of  the  Sau- 
romatae is  called  the  plains  of  the  Saruiatae,  as 
opposed  to  the  mountains  of  Caucasus.  The  inor- 
dinate size  given  to  Germany  by  Strabo  w-ell  nigh 
obliterates,  not  only  Sarmatia,  but  Scythia  in  Europe 
as  well. 

Pliny’s  notices  are  as  incidental  as  Strabo’s,  and 
nearly  as  fcrief, — the  development  of  Germany  east- 
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wards  being  also  inordinate.  He  carries  it  as  far  as 
the  country  of  the  Bastarnae. 

The  Germany  of  Tacitus  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Sannatae  and  Daci.  The  Sarmatae  here  are 
the  population  of  a comparatively  small  area  between 
the  Danube  and  Theiss,  and  on  the  boundaries  of 
Hungary,  Moldavia,  and  GalUcia.  But  they  are 
something  more.  They  are  the  type  of  a large 
class  widely  spread  both  eastward  and  northward  ; 
a class  of  equal  value  with  that  of  the  Germani. 
This,  obviously,  subtracts  something  from  the  vast 
extent  of  the  Germania  of  Strabo  (which  nearly 
meant  Northern  Europe);  but  not  enough.  The 
position  of  the  Bastarnae,  Peucini,  Venedi,  and  Finni, 
is  still  an  open  question.  [Scythia.] 

This  prepares  us  for  something  more  systematic, 
and  it  is  in  Ptolemy  that  we  find  it.  The  Sarma- 
TiAE  of  Ptolemy  fall  into  (1)  the  European,  and 
(2)  the  Asiatic. 

I.  SARMATIA  EUROPAEA. 

The  western  boundary  is  the  Vistula ; the  nor- 
thern the  Baltic,  as  far  as  the  Venedic  gulf  and 
a tract  of  unknown  country;  the  southern,  the 
country  of  the  Jazyges  Metanastae  and  Dacia;  the 
eastern,  the  isthmus  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  Don. 
This  gives  us  parts  of  Poland  and  Gallicia,  Li- 
thuania, Esthonia,  and  Western  Russia.  It  in- 
cludes the  Finni  (probably  a part  only),  and  the 
Alanni,  who  are  Scythians  eo  nomine  QhXavvoi 
:^Kvdai).  It  includes  the  Bastarnae,  the  Peucini, 
and  more  especially  the  Venedi.  It  also  includes 
the  simple  Jazyges,  as  opposed  to  the  Jazyges 
Metanastae,  who  form  a small  section  by  them- 
selves. All  these,  with  the  exception  of  the  Finni, 
are  especially  stated  to  be  the  great  nations  of  Sar- 
matia  (to  which  add  the  Roxolani  and  Hamaxobii), 
as  opposed  to  the  smaller  ones. 

Of  the  greater  nations  of  Samatia  Europaea,  the 
Peucini  and  Bastarnae  of  Ptolemy  are  placed  further 
north  than  the  Peucini  and  Bastarnae  of  his  pre- 
decessors. By  later  writers  they  are  i-arely  mentioned, 
f Venedi.]  Neither  are  the  Jazyges,  who  are 
the  Jazyges  Sarmatae  of  Strabo.  These,  along 
w'ith  the  Roxolani,  lay  along  the  whole  side  (SAtjv 
TTjv  'irKevpap')  of  the  Maeotis,  say  in  Kherson, 
Tauris  and  Ekaterinoslav.  [Roxolani.]  Ha- 
maxobii is  merely  a descriptive  term.  It  probably 
was  applied  to  some  Scythian  population.  Pliny 
writes  Hamaxobii  aut  Aorsi,  a fact  of  which  fur- 
ther notice  is  taken  below.  Tiie  Alauni,  notwith- 
standing an  'KKavvop  opos,  and  other  complica- 
tions, can  scarcely  be  other  than  the  Alani  of  Cau- 
casus; the  aKK-f]€PT€S  ''AXavpoi  of  the  Periegesis 
(1.  302)  are  undoubted  Scythians.  Nestor,  indeed, 
has  a population  otherwise  unknown,  called  Uliczi, 
the  czi  being  non -radical,  which  is  placed  on  the 
Dniester.  It  does  not,  however,  remove  the  difficulty. 

The  Peucini  were  best  known  as  the  occupants  of 
one  of  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 
They  may  also,  however,  have  extended  far  into 
Bessarabia.  So  manifold  are  the  changes  that  a 
word  with  Sarmatian  or  Scythian  inflexion  can 
undergo,  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  Peuc-ini 
may  be  the  modem  words  Bvdjach  and  Bess,  in 
£««-arabia.  The  following  are  the  actual  forms 
which  the  name  of  the  Pate-inacks,  exactly  in  the 
country  of  the  Peuc-\r\\,  undergoes  in  the  mediaeval 
and  Byzantine  writers.  T\ar^ipaKiTai,  Pecenatici, 
Pizenaci,  Pinceiiaies,  Postinagi,  Peczenjezi  (in 
Slavonic),  Petiiiei,  Pecinei  (the  nearest  approach  to 
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Peucmi.)  Then,  in  the  direction  of  Budzlak  and 
Bessi,  Behnakije,  Petschnakije,  /Vsma-vbllr  (in 
Norse),  Bisseni  and  Bessi,  (Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen,i^c. 
s.  vv.  Pecinaci  and  Cumani).  The  Patzinaks  wei-e 
Scythians,  who  cannot  be  shown  to  be  of  recent 
origin  in  Europe.  They  may,  then,  have  been  the 
actual  descendants  of  the  Peucini  ; though  this  is 
not  necessary,  for  they  may  have  been  a foreign 
people  who,  on  reaching  the  country  of  the  Pevc- 
ini,  took  the  name ; in  such  a case  being  Peuc-ini 
in  the  way  that  an  Englishman  is  a Briton,  i.  e.  not 
at  all.  The  difference  between  the  Peucini  and 
Bastarnae  was  nominal.  Perhaps  the  latter  were 
Moldavian  rather  than  Bessarabian.  The  Atmoni 
and  Siaones  of  Strabo  were  Bastarnae. 

The  geography  of  the  minor  nations  is  more 
obscure,  the  arrangement  of  Ptolemy  being  some- 
what artificial.  He  traces  them  in  two  parallel 
columns,  from  north  to  south,  beginning,  in  both 
cases  with  the  country  of  the  Venedi,  and  taking 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Vistula  first.  The  first 
name  on  this  list  is  that  of  the  Gythones,  south  of 
the  Venedi.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  by  this  that 
the  Venedi  lay  between  the  Gythones  and  the  Baltic, 
^0  as  to  make  the  latter  an  inland  people,  but  simply 
that  the  Venedi  of  the  parts  about  Memel  lay  north 
of  the  Gythones  of  the  parts  about  Elbing.  Neither 
can  this  people  be  separated  from  the  Guttones  and 
Aestyii,  i.  e.  the  populations  of  the  amber  country, 
or  East  Prussia. 

The  Finni  succeed  (Pu^toves  6?to  ^Ippoi).  It  is 
not  likely  that  these  Finns  (if  Finns  of  Finland)  can 
have  laid  due  south  of  East  Pinissia  ; though  not 
impossible.  They  were,  probably,  on  the  east. 

The  Bulanes  (Sulones  ?),  with  the  Phrugun- 
diones  to  the  south,  and  the  Avareni  at  the  head 
of  the  Vistula,  bring  us  to  the  Dacian  frontier. 
The  details  here  are  all  conjectural.  Zeuss  has 
identified  the  Bulanes  with  the  Borani  of  Zosimus, 
who,  along  with  the  Goths,  the  Carpi,  and  the 
Urugundi,  attacked  the  empire  under  Gallus.  In 
Nestor  a population  called  Sul-iczi  occupies  a locality 
between  the  Dnieper  and  Dniester  : but  this  is  too 
far  east.  In  Livonia,  Henry  the  Lett  gives  pro- 
minence to  the  nation  of  the  Selones,  a likelier  iden- 
tification. 

For  Bulanes  (supposing  this  to  be  the  truer 
reading)  the  word  Polyane  gives  us  the  most  plau- 
sible signification.  Nestor  uses  it  frequently.  It  is 
Pole,  primarily  meaning  occupants  of  plains. 
Wherever,  then,  theie  were  plains  they  might  be 
Polyane;  and  Nestor  actually  mentions  two  divi- 
sions of  them ; the  Lekhs,  or  Poles  of  the  Vistula, 
and  the  Polyane  of  the  Dnieper. 

The  Phrugundiones  of  Ptolemy  have  always 
been  a crux  geographica.  Name  for  name,  they 
are  so  like  Burgundiones  as  to  have  suggested  the 
idea  of  a migration  from  Poland  to  Burgundy. 
Then  there  are  the  Urugundi  and  Burgundi  of 
the  Byzantine  writers  (see  Zeuss,  s.  vv.  Borani,  Uru- 
gundi), with  whom  the  Ptolemaean  population  is, 
probably,  identical.  The  writer  who  is  unwilling  to 
assume  migrations  unnecessarily  will  ask  whether 
the  several  Burgundys  may  not  be  explained  on  the 
principle  suggested  by  the  word  Polyane,  i.  e. 
whether  the  word  may  not  be  the  name  of  more 
than  one  locality  of  the  same  physical  conditions. 
Pi’obably,  this  is  the  case.  In  the  Geraian,  and 
also  in  the  Slavonic  languages,  the  word  Fairguni, 
Fergund,  Vergunt,  Virgunda,  Virgunndia,  and 
Viraunnia,  mean  hill  range,  forest,  elevated  tract. 
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Of  tliese  there  might  be  any  amount, — their  occur- 
rence in  different  and  distant  parts  by  no  means 
implying  migrations. 

The  Avareni  may  be  placed  in  GalUcia, 

South  of  them  come  the  Ombrones,  and  the 
Anarto-phracti.  Are  these  the  Arnartes  of  Caesar  ? 
The  Anartes  of  Caesar  were  on  the  eastern  confines 
of  the  Hercynian  forest  (^Bell.  Gall.  vi.  24,  25),  con- 
terminous with  the  Daci,  a fact  which,  taken  along 
with  the  physical  conditions  of  the  country,  gives  us 
Western  GalUcia,  or  Austrian  Silesia,  for  the  Anar- 
to-phracti. Then  come  the  Burgiones,  then  the  Ar- 
siaetae  (compare  with  A om),  then  the  Saboki,  then 
the  Piengitae,  and  then  the  Bessi,  along  the  Car- 
pathian Motcntains.  GalUcia,  with  parts  of  Volhynia, 
and  Podolia  give  us  ample  room  for  these  obscure, 
and  otherwise  unnamed,  populations. 

The  populations  of  the  second  column  lie  to  the 
east  of  those  just  enumerated,  beginning  again 
with  the  Venedi  (uirb  tovs  Ov€p45as  Trd\iv').  Viliia, 
Grodno,  with  parts  of  Minsk,  Volhynia,  Podolia, 
and  Kiev  give  us  an  area  over  which  we  have  six 
names  to  distribute.  Its  southern  boundary  are  the 
Peucinian  mountains  (Buhhovinia  ?). 

(1.)  The  Galindae.  — These  are  carried  too  far 
east,  i.  e.  if  we  are  right  in  identifying  them  with 
the  Galinditae  of  tl»e  Gahmdia  and  Golem  of  the 
middle  ages,  who  are  East  Prussians  on  the  Spir- 
ding  Lake. 

(2.)  The  Sudeni.— These,  again,  seem  to  be  the 
(Surfo-vitae  (the  termination  is  non-radical  in  several 
Prussian  names)  conterminous  with  the  Galinditae, 
but  to  the  north-east  of  them.  Their  district  is 
called  Sudovia. 

(3.)  The  Stavani — Concerning  these,  we  have 
the  startling  statement,  that  they  extend  as  far  as 
the  Alauni  (ue'xpt  Twr  ’AKavvwv').  Is  not  ''AXavuoi 
an  erroneous  name  developed  out  of  some  form  of 
TaXlv-Sai  ? The  extension  of  either  the  Stavani  to 
Caucasus,  or  of  the  Alani  to  Prussia,  is  out  of  the 
question. 

(4.)  The  Igylliones. — Zeuss  has  allowed  himself 
(s.  V.  Jazwingi)  to  hold  that  the  true  form  of  this 
word  is  Troyyicij'es,  and  to  identify  this  with  a 
name  that  appears  in  so  many  forms  as  to  make 
almost  any  conjecture  excusable,  — Jazwingi,  Jac- 
wingi,  Jaczwingi,  Jecwesin,  Getuinzitae,  Getwezitae, 
Jentuisiones,  Jentuosi,  Jacintiones,  Jaiwjazi,  Jat- 
wjezi,  or  Getwesia,  and  Gotwezia,  all  actual  forms. 
The  area  of  the  population,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  branches  of  the  Lithuanian  stock  in 
the  13th  century,  was  part  of  Ch'odno,  Minsk,  and 
Volhynia,  a locality  that  certainly  suits  the  Igyl- 
liones. 

(5.)  The  Costoboci  in  Podolia. 

(6.)  The  Transmontani.  — This  is  a name  from 
the  Latin  of  the  Dacians, — perhaps,  however,  a trans- 
lation of  the  common  Slavonic  Za-volovskoje,  i.  e. 
over -the-water shed.  It  was  applied,  perhaps,  to 

the  population  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Dacia  in 
general. 

The  third  list,  beginning  also  with  the  Venedi, 
follows  the  line  of  the  Baltic  from  Vilna  and  Cour- 
land  towards  Finland,  and  then  strikes  inland,  east- 
wards and  southwards.  Immediately  on  the  Venedic 
gulf  lie  the 

(1)  Veltae  (Ov^Xr ai).  Word  for  word,  this  is  the 
Vylte  and  Wilzi  of  the  middle  ages  ; a form  which 
appears  as  early  as  Alfred.  It  was  German,  i.  e. 
applied  by  the  Franks  to  certain  Slavonic  population. 
It  was  also  native,  its  plural  being  WeUtahi.  Few 
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nations  stand  out  more  prominently  than  these 
Wilts  of  the  Carlovingian  period.  They  lie,  how- 
ever, to  the  west  of  Prussia,  and  indeed  of  Pome- 
rania, from  which  the  Oder  divided  them.  In  short, 
they  were  in  Mecklenburg , rather  than  in  Livonia 
or  Esthonia,  like  the  Veltae  of  Tacitus.  Word  for 
word,  however,  the  names  are  the  same.  The  sy- 
nonym for  these  western  Wiltae  or  Welatabi  was 
Liut-ici  (Luticzi).  This  we  know  from  special  evi- 
dence. A probable  synonym  for  the  Veltae  of  Tacitus 
was  also  some  form  of  Lit-.  This  we  infer  from 
their  locality  being  part  of  the  present  ZftA-uania 
and  JLe^^-land.  Add  to  this  that  one  writer  at  least 
(Adam  of  Bremen)  places  Wilzi  in  the  country  of 
Ptolemy’s  Veltae.  The  exact  explanation  of  this 
double  appearance  of  a pair  of  names  is  unknown. 
It  is  safe,  however,  to  place  the  Veltae  in  Xet^-land, 
i.  e.  in  the  southern  parts  of  Livonia,  and  probably 
in  parts  of  Lithuania  Proper  and  Courland.  Con- 
stantine Porpbyrogeneta  mentions  them  as  Veltini. 
North  of  the  Veltae  — 

(2.)  The  Osii  (Ossii),  probably  in  the  isle  of 
Oesel.  It  should  be  added,  however,  the  root  ves-, 
wes-,  appears  frequently  in  the  geography  of  Prtissia. 
Osilii,  as  a name  for  the  occupants  of  Oesel,  appears 
early  in  mediaeval  history. 

(3.)  The  Carbones,  north  of  the  Osii.  This  is  a 
name  of  many  explanations.  It  may  be  the  Finn 
word  iorjbrest  = Carlo.  It  may  be  the  root  Cur- 
(or  A’-r),  which  appears  in  a great  number  of  Finn 
words, — Coralli  (^Karelian'),  Cur-  (in  Cur-land), 
Kur-  (in  Kur-sk),  &c.  The  forms  Curones  and 
Curonia  (^Courland)  approach  it,  but  the  locality  is 
south  instead  of  north.  It  more  probably=Aar-eZm. 
It  almost  certainly  shows  that  we  have  passed  from 
the  country  of  the  Slavonians  and  Lithuanians  to 
that  of  the  Esthonians,  Ingrians,  and  Finlanders. 
Then,  to  the  east,  — 

(4.)  The  Kar-eotae.  — Here  the  Kar-  is  the 
common  Finn  root  as  before.  Any  part  of  the  go- 
vernment of  Novogorod  or  Olonetz  might  have  sup- 
plied the  name,  the  present  Finns  of  both  belonging 
to  the  Aarelian  division  of  the  name  (the  -el-  being 
non-radical).  Then  — 

(5,  6,  7,  8.  9,  10,  11,  &c.)  The  Sali,  south  of 
whom  the  Agathyrsi,  then  the  Aorsi  and  Pagy- 
ritae,  south  of  whom  the  Savari,  and  Borusci  as 
far  as  the  Rhipaean  mountains.  Then  the  Akibi 
and  Naski,  south  of  whom  the  Vibiones  and  Idrae, 
and  south  of  the  Vibiones,  as  fai  as  the  Alauni, 
the  Sturni.  Between  the  Alauni  and  Hamaxobii 
the  Karyones  and  Sargatii.  At  the  bend  of  the 
Tanais  the  Ophlones  and  Tanaitae. 

There  are  few  points  in  this  list  which  are  fixed. 
The  bend  of  the  Tanais  (=Don)  would  place  the 
Ophlones  in  Ekaterinoslav.  The  Borusci,  if  they 
reached  the  Rhipaean  mountains,  and  if  these  w’ere 
the  Uralian  rather  than  the  Valdai  range,  must  have 
extended  far  beyond  both  European  and  Asiatic 
Sarmatia.  The  Savari  bear  a name  very  like  one 
in  Nestor  — the  Sjevera,  on  the  Desna,  Sem,  and 
Sula, — a word  that  may  merely  mean  noi'thern.  It 
is  a name  that  reappears  in  Caucasus  — Sabeiri. 

The  Aorsi  may  be  the  Ersad  (the  d is  inflex- 
ional), a branch  of  the  Mordvins,  occupant  at  the 
present  time  of  a tract  on  the  Oka.  The  Pa-gyritae 
may  have  been  the  tribes  on  {po  = on)  the  Gerrlius, 
such  compounds  being  common  in  Slavonic,  e.  g 
Po-labi  (on  the  Elbe),  Po-morania  (on  the  sea),  &c 
The  whole  geography,  however,  is  indefinite  and  un- 
certain. 
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For  Agathyrsi,  see  Hunni.  The  Sargatii  are 
mentioued  in  Ptolemy. 

South  of  the  Taiiaitae  came  the  Osuli  (?  Si^-iczi 
of  Nestor),  reaching  as  far  as  the  Roxolani,  i.  e, 
occupying  parts  of  Cherson  and  Ehiterinoslav. 

Between  the  Roxolani  and  Haniaxobii  the 
Rhakalani  and  Exobugitae.  The  statement  of  Pliny 
that  the  Haniaxobii  were  Aorsi,  combined  with  simi- 
larity of  name  between  Aorsi  and  Ersad,  will  not 
help  us  here.  The  Ersad  are  in  the  governments 
of  Penza  and  Tamlov ; the  direction  of  the  Ha- 
maxobii  is  more  westward.  Rhakalani  seems  but 
another  form  of  Roxolani.  In  Exo-6«^-itae  the 
middle  syllable  may  give  us  the  root  Bug,  the 
modern  name  of  the  Hypanis.  It  has  been  surmised 
that  this  is  the  case  with  Sa-io^-ae,  and  Costo-6oc-i. 
The  locality  would  suit. 

Between  the  Peucini  and  Basternae  (this  differ- 
ence between  two  nations  otherwise  identified  creates 
a complication)  lie  the  Carpiani,  above  whom  the 
Gevini  and  Budini. 

The  Carpi  must  have  been  near  or  on  the  Carpa- 
thian Motmtains.  They  appear  as  a substantive 
nation  in  the  later  history  of  Rome,  in  alliance  with 
the  Sarmatae,  &c.  of  the  Dacian  frontier.  We  have 
a Victoria  Carpica  Arpi;  Carpiani  and  KaptroSd- 
Kai  (which  Zeuss  renders  Carpathian  Dacians)  are 
several  forms  of  this  name  [Cakpi].  They,  along 
with  the  Costoboci,  Armadoci,  and  Astingi,  appear  as 
the  most  important  frontagers  of  Northern  Dacia. 

Between  the  Basternae  and  Roxolani  the  Chuni, 
and  under  their  own  mountains  (Jmh  to  VSto  opr]) 
the  Amadoci  and  Navari,  and  along  the  lake 
(marsh)  of  Byke  the  Torekkadae,  and  along  the 
Achillaean  Course  (’AxtA.\€«s  dpSpov)  the  Tauro- 
scythae,  and  south  of  the  Bastarnae  in  the  direction 
of  Dacia  the  Tagri,  and  south  of  them  the  Tyran- 
getae. 

For  Tauroscythae  and  Tyrangetae,  see  s.  vv.  and 
Scythia. 

Tagri  looks  like  a modified  form  of  Zagora  (tra- 
montane'), a common  Slavonic  geographical  name, 
applicable  to  many  localities. 

The  Amadoci  occupied  tSio  opr],  or  the  Mons 
Amadocus  of  Ptolemy.  There  was  also  a Xlpvi] 
^ApaSSKT],  This  juxta-position  of  a mountain  and 
lake  (pool,  or  swamp,  or  fen)  should  fix  their  locality 
more  closely  than  it  does.  Their  history  connects 
them  with  the  Costoboci.  (Zeuss,  s.  vv.  Costo- 
boci, Amadoci.)  The  physical  conditions,  how- 
ever, come  out  less  clearly  than  our  present  topo- 
gi  apliical  knowledge  of  PodoUa,  Minsk,  &c.  explains. 
For  the  Navari  see  Neuki. 

The  name  Chuni  is  important.  [See  Hunni.] 

In  Torek-kad-ae  and  Exo-bug-itae  we  have  two 
elements  of  an  apparent  compound  that  frequently 
occurs  in  Scytho-Sarmatian  geography — Tyn-get-ae, 
he.,  Costo-hok-i,  Sa-boc-i.  The  geography  is  quite 
compatible  in  the  presence  of  these  elements. 

Riveus. — From  the  Vistula  eastwards,  the  Chro- 
nus,  the  Rhubon,  the  Turuntus,  the  Chersinos, — the 
order  of  the  modern  names  being  the  Pregel,  Memel, 
Dima,  A a,  and  Neva.  For  the  drainage  of  the 
Black  Sea,  see  Scythia. 

^louNTAiNS.— ^Peuce,  the  IMontes  Amadoci,  the 
Mons  Budinas,  the  Mons  Alaunus,  the  Mons  Car- 
pathus,  the  Venedic  mountains,  the  Rhipaean  moun- 
tains. None  of  these  are  definitely  identified.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  how  Ptolemy  named  the  most  im- 
portant range  of  so  fiat  a tract  as  Russia,  viz.,  the 
VaMai  Mountains.  On  the  other  hand,  the  names  of 
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his  text  imply  more  mountains  than  really  exist. 
All  his  mountains  were,  probably,  spurs  of  the  Car- 
pathians, j ust  as  in  Sarmatia  Asiatica  they  were  of 
Caucasus. 

Towns. — See  Scythia. 

II.  SARMATIA  ASIATICA. 

The  boundaries  are— the  Tanais,  from  its  sources 
to  its  mouth,  European  Sarmatia  from  the  sources 
of  the  Tanais  northwards,  the  Maeotis  and  Cim- 
merian Bosporus,  the  Euxine  as  far  as  the  river 
Corax,  the  range  of  Caucasus,  the  Caspian  as  far 
as  the  river  Soana,  the  Volga  as  far  as  its  bend 
(Scythia  being  on  the  east  of  that  river),  — and  on 
the  north  an  Unknown  Land.  Without  knowing  the 
point  at  which  this  terra  incognita  begins,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  the  northern  limits  of  Sarmatia 
Asiatica.  It  is  included,  however,  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Caticasus,  Circassia,  Astrakhan,  Don 
Kosaks,  Saratov,  Simbirsk,  Kazan,  Viatka,  Kos- 
troma, Vladimir  (?),  Nizhni  Novogorod,  Riazan 
(?),  Tambov,  and  Penza  ; all  the  governments,  in 
short,  on  the  water  system  of  the  Volga;  a view  which 
makes  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  that  empty 
themselves  into  the  White  Sea  and  the  rivers  that 
fall  into  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  a convenient  pro- 
visional boundary. 

For  the  obscure  geography  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia, 
the  bend  of  the  Tanais  is  our  best  starting  point. 
To  the  north  of  it  dwelt  the  Perierbidi,  a great 
nation ; to  the  south  the  laxamatae,  the  former  in 
Don  Kosaks,  Voronezh,  and  Tambov,  Saratov,  the 
latter  in  Astrakhan.  North  of  the  Perierbidi  come 
the  Asaei,  the  Suardeni,  the  Zacatae,  the  Hip- 
pophagi  Sarmatae,  the  Modocae,  the  Royal  Sar- 
matians,  the  Hyperborean  Sarmatians,  the  Un- 
known Land.  In  Kazan  and  Simbirsk  we  may  place 
the  Chaenides,  and  on  the  east  of  the  Volga  tlie 
Phtheirophagi  and  Materi.  The  Nrj<r<WTts 
must  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  Volga.  If  so,  the 
order  in  which  the  names  have  been  given  is  from 
north  to  south,  and  the  Phtheirophagi  are  in 
Eastern  Kazan,  the  Materi  in  Saratov. 

The  remaining  populations  are  all  (or  nearly  all) 
in  the  governments  of  Caucasus  and  Circassia,  in 
the  nortliern  spurs  of  the  Caucasian  range.  They 
are  the  Siraceni,  the  Psessii,  the  Thynieotae,  the 
Turambae,  the  Asturicani,  the  Ariohi,  the  Zicchi, 
the  Conapoeni,  the  Meteibi,  the  Agoritae,  the 
Melanchlaeni,  the  Sapothraeni,  the  Scymnitae,  the 
Amazones,  the  Sunani,  the  Sacani,  the  Orinaei, 
the  Vali,  the  Servi,  the  Tusci,  the  Diduri,  the  ■ 
Vodae,  the  Olondae,  the  Isondae,  the  Gerrhi.  The 
Achaei,  Kerketi,  Heniochi,  Suanocolchi,  and  Sa- 
naraei  are  truly  Caucasian,  and  belong  to  the 
geography  of  the  mountain  range  rather  than  the 
Sarmatian  plains  and  steppes  — for  such  they  are 
in  physical  geography,  and  such  was  the  view  of 
Strabo,  so  far  as  he  noticed  Sarmatia  at  all. 

It  is  difficult  to  detennine  the  source  of  Ptolemy’s 
information,  difficult  to  say  in  what  language  we 
are  to  seek  for  the  meaning  of  his  names.  The 
real  populations,  as  they  actually  existed,  were  not 
very  different  from  those  of  the  Herodotean  Scythia; 
yet  the  Herodotean  names  are  wanting.  These  were, 
probably,  Scythian,  — the  northern  populations  to 
which  they  applied  being  Ugrian.  Are  the  names 
native  ? For  the  parts  due  north  of  Caucasus  they 
may  be  so ; indeed  it  is  possible  that  the  greater 
number  of  them  may  be  due  to  a Caucasian  source. 
At  the  present  time,  when  we  are  fairly  supplied  with 
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data  both  as  to  the  names  by  which  the  popula- 
tions of  the  parts  in  ques  ion  designate  themselves, 
as  well  as  those  by  wliich  they  are  designated  by 
their  neighbours,  there  are  no  satisfactory  identifica- 
tions at  all.  There  are  some  that  we  may  arrive 
at  by  a certain  amount  of  assumption ; but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  is  legitimate.  In  the  names, 
for  instance,  beginning  with  sa-  (Sa-boci,  &c.)  we 
may  see  the  Slavonic  for  tram  ; in  those  with  po- 
the  Slavonic  ad,  — both  of  which  are  common  in 
the  geographical  terminology  of  the  Russians,  &c. 
But  these  are  uncertain,  as  are  the  generality  of 
the  other  coincidences. 

In  Siberia,  for  instance,  a Samoyed  tribe  is  named 
Motor-zi : name  for  name,  this  may  be  ^lateri  ; 
whether,  however,  it  denote  the  same  population  is 
another  question. 

Are  the  Sarmatiae  of  Ptolemy  natural  divisions  ? 
Subject  to  an  hypothesis,  which  will  be  just  stated 
in  the  present  article,  but  which  will  be  exhibited  in 
full  in  Scythia,  the  Sarmatiae  of  Ptolemy  are  ob- 
jectionable, both  for  what  it  contains  and  what  it 
omits.  The  whole  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia  is,  more 
or  less,  arbitrary.  It  seems  to  be  a development 
of  the  area  of  the  Herodotean  Sauromatae.  In  the 
north  it  comprised  Finn  or  Ugrian,  in  the  south 
Circassian  and  Georgian,  populations.  The  Alauni 
were  Scythian,  as  were  several  other  tribes.  It  is 
therefore  no  ethnological  term.  Neither  are  its 
boundaries  natural,  if  we  look  at  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  country.  It  was  defined  upon  varying 
and  different  principles, — sometimes  with  a view  to 
physical,  sometimes  to  ethnological,  sometimes  to 
political  geography.  It  contains  mere  than  a natural 
Sarmatia. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Vistula  was  no  ethnological 
line  of  demarcation.  The  western  half  of  Poland 
was  Sarmatian,  in  respect  to  its  climate,  surface,  and 
the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Lygii,  however, 
having  been  made  part  of  Germania,  remained  so  in 
the  eyes  of  Ptolemy.  That  the  populations  on  each  side 
of  the  Lower  Vistula,  i.  e.  of  West  and  East  Prus- 
sia, were  the  same,  is  certain ; it  is  certain,  at  least, 
that  they  were  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  historical 
period,  and  all  inference  leads  us  to  hold  that  they 
were  so  before.  The  Vistula,  however,  like  the  Rhine, 
was  a good  natural  boundary. 

The  Jazyges  Metanastae  were  most  probably  Sar- 
matian also.  Pliny  calls  them  Jazyges  Sarmatae 
(iv.  25);  the  name  Metanastae  being  generally  in- 
terpreted removed.  It  is,  however,  quite  as  likely 
to  be  some  native  adjunct  misunderstood,  and  adapted 
to  the  Greek  language. 

The  other  Jazyges  (i.  e.  of  the  Maeotis)  suggested 
the  doctrine  of  a migration.  Yet,  if  the  current  in- 
terpretation be  right,  there  might  be  any  amount  of 
Jazyges  in  any  part  of  Sarmatia.  It  is  the  Slavonic 
for  language,  and,  by  extension,  for  the  people  who 
speak  a language: — “a  po  Ocje  rjeje,  gde  wteczet’ 
w Wolgu,  jazyk  swoj  Muroma,  i Czeremisi  swoj 
jazyk,  e Mordwa  svro]  jazyk’," — translated,  “On 
the  Oka  river,  where  it  falls  into  the  Volga,  a 
particular  people,  the  Muroma,  and  the  Tsheremis, 
a peculiar  people,  and  the  Mordwins,  a peculiar 
people.”  (Zeuss,  s.  v.  Ostfinnen).  Hence  it  has  at 
least  a Slavonic  gloss.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  a 
meaning  in  the  Magyar  language,  where  Jassag 
= bowman,  a fact  which  has  induced  many  scholars 
to  believe  that  there  were  Magyars  in  Hungary  before 
the  great  Magyar  invasion,  indeed  before  the  Hun. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  district  of  the  Jazyges  Me- 
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tanastae  is  called  the  Jassag  district  at  the  present 
moment. 

More  than  one  of  the  Dacian  populations  were 
Sarmatian, — the  difference  between  Dacia,  the  name 
of  the  Roman  Province,  and  Sarmatia,  the  country 
of  an  independent  and  hostile  population,  being 
merely  political.  Indeed,  if  we  look  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Sarmatae,  their  south-eastern  limit 
must  have  the  parts  about  Tormi.  [See  Sauroma- 
tae.] Here,  however,  they  were  intrusive. 

Ethnology.  — The  doctrine  upon  this  point  is 
merely  stated  in  the  present  notice.  It  is  developed 
in  the  article  on  Scythia.  It  is  to  the  effect  that, 
in  its  proper  application,  Sarmatian  meant  one, 
many,  or  all  of  the  north-eastern  members  of  the 
Slavonic  family,  probably,  with  some  membei-s  of 
the  Lithuanic,  included. 

History. — The  early  Sarmatian  history  is  Scy- 
thian as  well  [Scythia],  and  it  is  not  until  Pan- 
nonia  becomes  a Roman  province  that  the  Sarmatian 
tribes  become  prominent  in  history,  and,  even  then, 
the  distribution  of  the  several  wars  and  alliances  be- 
tween the  several  nations  who  came  under  the  ge- 
neral denomination  is  obscure.  In  doing  this  there 
is  much  that  in  a notice  like  the  present  may  be 
eliminated.  The  relations  of  the  Greeks  and  earlier 
Romans  with  Sarmatia  were  with  Scythia  and  the 
Getae  as  well,  the  relations  of  the  latter  being  with 
the  provincials  of  Pannonia,  with  the  Marcomanni, 
and  Quadi,  &c.  Both  are  neighbours  to  a tribe 
of  Jazyges. 

The  great  Mithridatic  Empire,  or,  at  any  rate, 
the  Mithridatic  Confederacy,  contained  Sarmatians 
eo  nomine,  descendants  of  the  Herodotean  Sauro- 
matae. Members  of  this  division  it  must  have  been 
whom  the  Marcus,  the  brother  of  Lucius  Lucullus, 
chastised  and  drove  beyond  the  Danube,  in  his 
march  through  Moesia.  Those,  too,  it  was  with 
whom  the  Cis-Danubian  nations  in  general  were 
oftenest  in  contact,— Jazyges,  Roxolani,  Costoboci, 
&c.,  who  though  (almost  certainly)  Sarmatian  in 
their  ethnological  affinities,  are  not,  eo  nomine,  Sar- 
matian, but,  on  the  contrary,  populations  with  more 
or  less  of  an  independent  history  of  their  own. 
Thirdly,  the  Sarmatians,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
Getae,  Daci,  Moesians,  Thracians,  &c.,  may  hare 
been  found  in  the  districts  south  of  the  I^nube, 
must  be  looked  upon  as  intrusive  and  foreign  to  the 
soil  on  which  they  are  found. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Sarmatae  eo  nomine  fall  into  two  divisions, 
divided  from  each  other  by  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Dacia,  the  area  of  those  of  the 
east  being  the  parts  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Don,  the  area  of  those  of  the  w'est  being  the  parts 
between  the  Danube  and  Theiss.  The  relations  of 
the  former  are  with  the  Scythians,  Roxolani,  the 
kings  of  Pontus,  &c.,  over  whom,  some  years  later, 
M.  Crassus  triumphed.  His  actions,  however,  as 
well  as  those  of  M.  Lucullus,  so  far  as  they  were 
against  the  Sarmatae,  were  only  accidental  details 
in  the  campaigns  by  which  Moesia  was  reduced. 
The  whole  of  the  Trans-Danubian  frontier  of 
Moesia,  east  of  Viminiacum,  was  formed  by  Dacia. 

The  point  at  which  the  Romans  and  Sarmatians 
would  more  especially  come  in  contact  was  the 
country  about  Sirmium,  where  the  three  provinces 
of  Pannonia,  Illyricum,  and  Moesia  joined,  and  where 
the  pre-eminently  Sarmatian  districts  of  the  nations 
between  the  Danube  and  Theiss  lay  northwards  — 
pre-eminently  Sarmatian  as  opposed  to  the  Dacians, 
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on  one  side,  and  the  Quadi,  &c.,  of  the  Eegnum 
Vannianmn,  on  the  othei\  In  the  general  Pannonian 
and  Dalmatian  outbreak  of  a.  d.  6,  the  Sarinatians 
of  these  parts  took  a share  (Veil,  Pat.  ii.  1 1 0),  as  they, 
doubtlessly,  did  in  the  immediately  previous  war  of 
the  Marcomanni,  under  Maroboduus ; the  ilarco- 
manni,  Quadi,  Jazyges,  and  western  Daci,  and 
Sarmatae  being  generally  united,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ances, the  members  of  a definite  confederacy. 

The  Regnum  Vannianmn  gives  us  the  continuation 
of  the  history  of  these  populations  (a.  d.  19 — 50). 
It  is  broken  up;  Tarenius  (?  the  Ban)  himself  dis- 
placed, and  Vangioand  Sido,  strongly  in  the  interest 
of  Rome,  made  kings  of  the  parts  between  tlie  Marus 
and  Cusus  (^Moravia)  instead.  To  the  Fannian 
confederacy  (a  fia«-at)  the  Saiinatae  and  Jazyges 
supply  the  cavalry,  the  occupants  of  the  Banat 
itself  the  infantry  (Tac.  Annal.  xii.  29). 

For  A.  D.  35,  we  find  an  interesting  notice  in 
Tacitus,  which  gives  definitude  to  the  Sarmatia 
Asiatica  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  to  the  effect  that,  in  a 
war  with  Parthia,  Pharasmanes  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Albanians  of  the  coast  of  the 
Caspian  and  the  Sarmatae  Sceptuchi  (?  BacrtAetot). 
(Tac.  Ann.  vi.  33.) 

A.  D.  69.  Two  pregnant  sentences  tell  us  the 
state  of  the  Sarmatian  frontier  at  the  accession  of 
Galba:  ‘‘ Coortae  in  nos  Sarmatamm,  ac  Suevorum 
gentes;  nobilitatus  cladibus  mutuis  Dacus”  {Hist.  i. 
2).  The  Suevi  (who  here  mean  the  Quadi  and 
Marcomanni)  and  Sarmatae  (foot  and  horse)  are 
united.  Dacia  is  paving  the  way  to  its  final  subjec- 
tion. The  Jazyges  seem  to  fall  off  finm  the 
alliance;  inasmuch  as  they  offer  their  services  to 
Rome,  which  are  refused.  The  colleague  of  Sido  is 
now  Italicus,  equally  faithful  to  Rome.  iii. 

5.)  In  the  following  year  it  is  Sarmatae  and  Daci 
who  act  together,  threatening  the  fortresses  of  Moesia 
and  Pannonia  (iv.  54). 

An  invasion  of  Moesia  by  the  Roxolani  took 
place  A.  D.  69.  This  is  a detail  in  the  history  of 
the  Eastern  branch. 

The  conquest  of  Dacia  now  draws  near.  When 
this  has  taken  place,  the  character  of  the  Sarmatian 
area  becomes  peculiar.  It  consists  of  an  independent 
strip  of  land  between  the  Roman  Province  and 
Quado-Marcomannic  kingdom  (Banat);  its  political 
relations  fluctuating.  When  Tacitus  wrote  the  Ger- 
mania, the  Gotliiiii  paid  tribute  to  both  the  Quadi 
and  Sarmatae;  a fact  which  gives  us  a political  dif- 
ference between  the  two,  and  also  a line  of  separa- 
tion. The  te.xt  of  Tacitus  is  ambiguous;  ‘‘Partem 
tributorum  Sarmatae,  partem  Quadi,  ut  alienigenis 
imp -nunt  ” (Ge?v/i.  43).  Were  the  Sarmatae  and 
Quadi,  or  the  Quadi  alone,  of  a different  family  from 
that  of  the  Gothini?  This  is  doubtful.  The  differ- 
ence Itself,  however,  is  important. 

There  were  Sarinatians  amongst  the  subjects  as 
well  as  the  allies  of  Decebalus;  their  share  in  the 
Dacian  War  (a.  D.  106)  being  details  of  that  event. 
They  were  left,  however,  in  possession  of  a large 
portion  of  their  country,  i,  e.  the  parts  between  the 
Vallum  Komanum  and  the  frontier  of  the  Suevi, 
Quadi,  or  occupants  of  Regnum  Vannianum;  the 
relations  of  this  to  the  Roman  and  non-Roman  areas 
in  its  neighbourhood  being  analogous  to  that  of  the 
Decumates  Agri,  between  the  Rhine  and  Upper 
Danube. 

In  the  Marcomannic  War  (under  M.  Antoninus) 
the  Sarmatae  are  as  prominent  as  any  members  ot 
the  confederacy : indeed  it  is  probable  that  some  ot 
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the  Marcomanni  may  have  been  Sarmat.ae,  under 
another  name.  This  is  not  only  compatible  with 
the  undoubtedly  German  origin  of  the  name  Marco- 
manni (Marchmen),  but  is  a probable  interpretation 
of  it.  German  as  was  the  term,  it  might  be,  and  very 
likely  was,  applied  to  a non  German  population. 
There  were  two  Marches:  one  held  by  Germans  for 
Rome  and  against  the  Sarmatians,  the  other  held 
by  the  Sarmatians  for  themselves.  The  former 
would  be  a March,  the  other  an  Ukraine.  In  the 
eyes  of  the  Gennans,  however,  the  men  of  the  latter 
would  just  as  much  be  Marchmen  as  themselves. 
What  the  Germans  in  the  Roman  service  called  a 
neighbouring  population  the  Romans  would  call  it 
also.  We  shall  soon  hear  of  certain  Borderers, 
Marchmen,  or  men  of  the  Ukraine,  under  the  name 
of  Limigantes  (a  semi-barbarous  form  from  Limes) ; 
but  they  will  not  be,  on  the  strength  of  their  Latin 
names,  Latins.  The  Solitudines  Sarmatarum  of  the 
Roman  maps  was  more  or  less  of  a Sarmatian 
March.  The  Jazyges  and  Quadi  are  (as  usual) 
important  members  of  the  confederacy. 

A.  D.  270.  Aurelian  resigns  the  province  of 
Dacia  to  the  Barbarians;  a fact  which  withdraws 
the  scene  of  many  a Sarmatian  inroad  from  the 
field  of  observations, — the  attacks  of  the  Barbarians 
upon  each  other  being  unrecorded.  Both  before 
and  after  this  event,  however,  Sarmatian  inroads 
along  the  whole  line  of  the  Danube,  were  frequent. 
Sarmatians,  too,  as  well  as  Daci  (Getae)  were  com- 
prehended under  the  general  name  of  Goth  in  the 
reigns  of  Decius,  Claudius,  &c.  Add  to  this  that 
the  name  of  Vandal  is  now  becoming  conspicuous, 
and  that  under  the  name  of  Vandal  history  we 
have  a great  deal  that  is  Sarmatian. 

The  most  important  effect  of  the  cession  of  Dacia 
was  to  do  away  with  the  great  block  of  Roman, 
Romanising,  or  Romanised  territory  which  lay  be- 
tween the  ^rmatians  of  Pannonia  and  the  Sarma- 
tians of  Scythia.  It  brought  the  latter  within  the 
range  of  the  former,  both  being,  then,  the  frontagers 
of  Moesia.  Add  to  this  the  fact  of  a great  change 
in  the  nomenclature  being  effected.  The  German 
portion  of  the  Marcomanni  (Thervings  and  Gru- 
tungs)  has  occupied  parts  of  Dacia.  The  members 
of  this  section  of  the  German  name  would  only  know 
the  Sarmatae  as  Vandals.  Again,  the  Hun  power 
is  developing  itself;  so  that  great  material,  as  well 
as  nominal,  changes  are  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment. Finally,  when  the  point  from  which  the  Sar- 
matae come  to  be  viewed  has  become  Greek  and 
Constantinopolitan,  rather  than  Latin  and  Roman, 
the  names  Slaveni  and  Servi  will  take  prominence. 
However,  there  is  a great  slaughter  of  the  Sar- 
raatians  by  Carus,  on  his  way  eastwards.  Then 
there  is  the  war,  under  Constantine,  of  the  Sarmatae 
of  the  Border, — the  Sarmatae  Limigantes,  — a Ser- 
vile War.  [See  Limigantes.]  The  authors  who 
tell  us  of  this  are  the  writers  of  the  Historia  Am- 
gusta  and  Ammianus;  after  whose  time  the  name 
is  either  rarely  mentioned,  or,  if  mentioned,  men- 
tioned on  the  authority  of  older  writers.  The 
history  is  specific  to  certain  divisions  of  the  Sar- 
matian population.  This  was,  in  its  several  divi- 
sions, hostile  to  Rome,  and  independent;  still,  there 
were  Sarmatian  conquests,  and  colonies  effected  by 
the  transplantation  of  Sarmatae.  One  lay  so  far 
east  as  Gaul. 

“ Arvaque  Satiromatum  nuper  metata  colon!  ” 

(Auson.  Mosella) 
3 N 4 
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applies  to  one  of  these.  There  were  more  of  them. 
The  general  rule,  however,  is,  that  some  particular 
division  of  the  name  takes  histoncal  prominence, 
and  that  the  general  name  of  Sarmatia,  as  well 
as  the  particular  Sarmatae  of  the  parts  between 
Dacia  and  Pannonia,  and  those  between  Scythia 
and  Persia,  disappears.  [See  Vandali;  Thaifa- 
LAE.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

SARMA'TICA  I'NSULA,  an  island  at  that 
mouth  of  the  Danube  called  Kalonstoma  (rb  KaXhy 
(TTo/jia).  (Plin.  iv.  24.  s.  24.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SARMA'TICAE  PORTAE  (at  •S.apixariKoX  iri- 
Aai,  Ptol.  V.  9.  §§  11,  15),  a narrow  pass  of  the 
Caucasus,  whence  it  is  also  called  Caucasiae  Portae. 
(Plin.  vi.  11.  s.  12,  15.  s.  15.)  From  its  vicinity 
to  the  Caspian  sea,  it  was  also  called  by  some  of  the 
ancients  Portae  Caspiae  (Suet.  Nero,  19),  Claustra 
Caspiarum  (Tac.  H.  i.  6),  and  Via  Caspia  (Id.  Ann. 
vi.  33);  but  Pliny  (1.  c.)  notes  this  as  an  error;  and 
the  proper  Portae  Caspiae  were  in  the  Taurus 
(Forbiger,  Geogr.  vol.  ii.  p.  47,  note  92).  The  Sar- 
maticae  Portae  formed  the  only  road  between  Sar- 
inatia  and  Iberia.  Ptolemy  (^.  c.)  distinguishes 
from  this  pass  another  in  the  same  mountain,  which 
he  calls  ai  'AXSartai  IluAai  (Portae  Albaniae),  and 
places  the  latter  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  former, 
namely  the  47th  degree,  but  makes  its  longitude  3 
degrees  more  to  the  E.  The  Albaniae  Portae  are 
those  on  the  Alazon,  leading  over  the  mountain  from 
Derbend  to  Berdan.  At  both  spots  there  are  still 
traces  of  long  walls  120  feet  in  height;  and  on  this 
circumstance  seems  to  have  been  founded  a legend, 
prevalent  in  that  neighbourhood,  of  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Caspian  having  been  at  one  time  connected 
by  such  a wall.  (Forbiger,  Ibid.  p.  55,  note  13,  b.; 
comp.  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  ii.  p.  837.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
SARMA'TICI  MONTES  (^oLp/xaTiKo.  opri),  a 
range  of  mountains  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Ger- 
many, mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 6,  viii. 
10.  § 2),  according  to  whom  it  appears  to  have  ex- 
tended north  of  the  Danube  as  far  as  the  sources 
of  the  Vistula,  and  therefore  consisted  of  the 
mountains  in  Moravia  and  a part  of  the  Car- 
pathians. [L.  S.j 

SARMA'TICUM  MARE  (5  'ZappariKbs  wKeau6s, 
Ptol.  vii.  5.  §§  2,  6),  a sea  in  the  N.  of  Europe, 
washing  the  coast  of  Sarmatia,  and  which  must 
thus  have  been  the  Baltic  (Tac.  Germ.  45).  But 
sometimes  the  Black  Sea  is  designated  by  the  poets 
under  this  name,  as  by  Ovid  (ea;  Pont.  iv.  10.  38) 
and  by  Valerius  Flaccus  (Sarmaticus  Pontus,  viii. 
207.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SARMATINA,  a town  of  Ariana,  mentioned  by 
Ammianus  (xxiii.  6).  It  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  Sarmagana  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  17.  § 4),  as  both  he 
and  Ammianus  place  it  next  to  Bitaxa,  in  the  same 
province.  [V.] 

SARMIZEGETHU'SA  (Zapixi^^yiOovaa,  Ptol. 
iii.  8.  § 9:  Zeppi^eyedova-r},  Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  9),  one 
of  the  most  considerable  towns  of  Dacia,  and  the 
residence  of  the  Dacian  kings  (Bao-tAciOF,  Ptol.  1.  c.) 
It  is  called  Sarmategte  in  the  Tabula  Pent.,  and  Sar- 
mazege  by  the  Geogr.  Rav.  (iv.  7).  It  is  incontes- 
tably the  same  place  as  that  called  ra  Saa'i\eia  AaKci)y 
by  Dion  Cassius  (Ixvii.  10;  lx  viii.  8),  who  places  it 
on  the  river  Sargetia  (/&.  c.  14);  a situation  which 
is  also  testified  by  ruins  and  inscriptions.  At  a 
later  period  a Roman  colony  was  founded  here  by 
Trajan,  after  he  had  expelled  and  killed  Decebalus 
king  of  the  Dacians;  as  is  testified  by  its  name  of 
Colouia  Ulpia  Trajana  Augusta  and  rosy  be  inferred 
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from  Ulpian  (Big.  50.  tit.  15.  1.  1.),  from  whom  we 
also  learn  that  it  possessed  the  Jus  Italicum.  It 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Legio  xiii.  Gemina 
(Dion  Cass.  Iv.  23),  and  at  first  probably  there  was 
only  a Roman  encampment  here  (Id.  Iviii.  9;  Aur. 
Viet.  Caes.  xiii.  4).  Hadrian  conferred  an  aqueduct 
upon  it,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  (Gruter,  p. 
177.  3;  Orelli,  No.  812),  and  that  emperor  seems  to 
have  retained  the  colony,  on  account  of  its  nume- 
rous Roman  inhabitants,  when  he  resolved  to 
abandon  the  rest  of  Dacia  to  the  barbarians.  From 
an  inscription  to  Tr-ajan  and  his  sister  Marciana, 
there  would  appear  to  have  been  baths  here  (Orell. 
791).  Sarmizegethusa  occupied  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent Varhely  (called  also  Gradischte),  on  the  river 
Strel  or  Strey,  about  5 Roman  miles  from  the  Porta 
Ferrea,  or  Vulcan  Pass.  (Comp.  Inscr.  Gruter,  p. 
272 ; Orelli,  Nos.  83 1 , 3234, 3433, 344 1, 3527 , 3686, 
4552;  Zamosc.  Ann.  pp.  40,  74;  Marsili,  Danub. 
tab.  24,  55,  &c.;  Ukert,  iii.  2.  p.  616,  seq.;  Zumpt, 
in  Rhein.  Mus.  1843,  p.  253—259.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SARNEIUS  ('SApviios'),  a small  stream  of  Hyr- 
cania  mentioned  by  Strabo  (x.  p.  511),  which,  after 
rising  in  M.  Coronus,  flowed  in  a westerly  direction 
into  the  Caspian.  Professor  Wilson  considers  that  it 
must  be  either  the  A trek  or  the  Gurgan.  [V.J 

SA'RNIA  or  SARMIA,  is  named  in  the  Maritime 
Itin.  among  the  islands  of  the  Ocean  between  Gallia 
and  Britannia.  Supposed  to  be  Guernsey.  [G.  L-] 

SARNUS  (6  Sapvds:  Sarno),  a river  of  Cam- 
pania, flowing  into  the  Bay  of  Naples.  It  has 
its  sources  in  the  Apennines,  above  Nuceria  (Nocera), 
near  which  city  it  emerges  into  the  plain,  and,  after 
traversing  this,  falls  into  the  sea  a short  distance  S.  of 
Pompeii.  Its  present  mouth  is  about  2 miles  distant 
from  that  city,  but  we  know  that  in  ancient  times  it 
flowed  under  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  and  entered  the  sea 
close  to  its  gates.  [Pompeii.]  The  change  in  its 
course  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  great  catastrophe  of 
A.  D.  79,  which  buried  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 
Virgil  speaks  of  the  Samus  as  flowing  through  a 
plain  (quae  rigat  aequora  Sarnus,  Aen.\\i.1^9>'); 
and  both  Silius  Italicus  and  Statius  allude  to  it  as  a 
placid  and  sluggish  stream.  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  538; 
Stat.  Silv.  i.  2.  265;  Lucan,  ii.  422.)  According 
to  Strabo  it  was  navigable,  and  served  both  for  the 
export  and  import  of  the  produce  of  the  interior  to 
and  from  Pompeii.  (Strab.  v.  p.  247 ; Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  9;  Ptol.  iii.  1-  § 7;  Suet.  Clar.  Rhet.  4.)  Vibius 
Sequester  tells  us  (p.  18)  that  it  derived  its  name  as 
well  as  its  sources  from  a mountain  called  Sarus,  or 
Sarnus,  evidently  the  same  which  rises  above  the 
modern  town  of  Sarno,  and  is  s'till  called  Monte 
Saro  or  Sarno.  One  of  the  principal  sources  of  the 
Sarno  does,  in  fact,  rise  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain, 
which  is  joined  shortly  after  by  several  confluents, 
the  most  considerable  of  these  being  the  one  which 
flows,  as  above  described,  from  the  valley  beyond 
Nueex-ia. 

According  to  a tradition  alluded  to  by  Virgil 
(1.  c.),  the  banks  of  the  Sarnus  and  the  plain 
through  which  it  flowed,  were  inhabited  in  ancient 
times  by  a people  called  Saukastes,  whose  name  is 
evidently  connected  with  that  of  the  river.  They 
are  represented  as  a Pelasgian  tribe,  who  settled  in 
this  part  of  Italy,  whex-e  they  founded  Nuceria,  as 
well  as  several  otlxer  cities.  (Conon,  ap.  Set'V.  ad 
Aen.  l.c.;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  537.)  But  their  name  seems 
to  have  quite  disappeared  in  the  historical  period; 
and  we  find  Nuceria  occupied  by  the  Alfatcrni,  who 
were  an  Oscan  or  Sabellian  race.  [Nuceria.] 
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No  trace  is  found  in  ancient  authors  of  a tovcn  of 
tlie  name  of  Sanius;  but  it  is  mentioned  by  the 
Geographer  of  Ravenna  (iv.  32),  and  seems,  there- 
fore, to  have  grown  up  soon  after  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  [E.  H.  B.J 

SARON.  [Sharon.] 

SARON.  [Saronicus  Sinus.] 

SARO'NICUS  SINUS  (piapuviKhs  k6\ttos,  Aes- 
chyl.  Agam.  317;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  335,  369,  374, 
380;  ^apwyiKhs  irdpos,  Strab.  viii.  p.  335;  2apw- 
viKhu  7f4\ayos,  Strab.  viii.  pp.  335,  369;  'S.apwvh 
hoLhacraa,  Dionys.  Per.  422;  also  called  ^aXafuvi- 
UKhs  kuAttos,  Strab.  viii.  p.  335 : Gulf  of  Egina),  a 
gulf  of  the  Aegaean  sea,  extending  from  the  pro- 
montories of  Suniuin  in  Attica  and  Scyllaeum  in 
Troezeiiia  up  to  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  The 
length  of  the  gulf,  according  to  Scylax  (p.  20, 
Hudson),  is  740  stadia.  It  washes  the  coasts  of 
Attica,  Megaris,  Corinth,  Epidaurus  and  Troezen, 
and  contains  the  islands  of  Aegina  and  Salamis.  It 
was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Saron,  a 
king  of  Troezen,  who  was  drowned  while  hunting  in 
a lagoon  upon  the  Troezenian  coast  called  Phoebaea 
and  afterwards  Saronis.  (Pans.  ii.  30.  § 7;  Etym. 
M.  p.  708.  52;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  448.)  A 
Troezenian  river  Saron  is  also  mentioned  (Eustath. 
ad  Dionys.  Per.  422),  and  likewise  a town  of  the 
same  name.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  Some  derived  the 
name  of  the  gulf  from  aapwvis,  “ an  oak.”  (Plin. 
iv.  5.  s.  18.) 

SARPE'DON  (^^apirrjS^v  or  iBapirrjUwvia  &Kpa), 
a promontory  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  80  stadia  to 
the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Calycadnus,  and  120 
from  Seleuceia.  In  the  peace  between  the  Romans 
and  Antioch  us  the  Great  this  promontory  and  Cape 
Calycadnus  were  made  the  frontier  between  the 
kingdom  of  Syria  and  the  free  countries  of  Asia 
Minor.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  670;  Ptol.  v.  8.  § 3;  Ap- 
pian,  Syr.  39  ; Pomp.  Mela,  i.  13  ; Liv.  xxxviii. 
38 ; Plin.  v,  22  ; Sladiasm.  Mar.  Magni,  § 1 63.) 
It  now  bears  the  name  of  Lissan-el-Kahpe.  (Leake, 
Asia  Minoi'y  p.  203.)  [L.  S.] 

SARPEDO'NIUM  PROM.  (^apTr-ndoviri  &Kpr,, 
Herod,  vii.  58),  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  gulf  of 
Melas,  and  due  north  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  island 
of  Imbros,  now  Cape  Paxi.  [J.  R.] 

SARRASTES.  [Saunus.] 

SARRUM,  in.  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table  be- 
tween Condate  (^Cognac)  [Con date,  No.  5]  and 
Vesunna  (^Perigueux).  It  is  supposed  to  be  Char- 
mans,  but  the  real  distances  do  not  agree  with  the 
numbers  in  the  table.  [G.  L.] 

SARS,  a river  on  the  W.  coast  of  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  between  the  Prom.  Nerium  and  the 
Minius.  (Mela,  iii.  1.)  Incontestably  the  modern 
Sar,  which  does  not  reach  the  sea,  but  falls  into  the 
ancient  Ulla  at  Turris  August!  (Torres  de  Esle). 
(Comp.  Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  xv.  p.  41.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SA'RSINA  (^dpaiva,  Strab.;  Eth.  Sarsinas:  Sar- 
sina),  a city  of  Umbria,  situated  in  the  Apennines, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Sapis  (Savio),  about 
16  miles  above  Caesena.  It  seems  to  have  been  in 
very  early  times  a powerful  and  important  city,  as 
it  gave  name  to  the  tribe  of  the  Sarsinates  (Sapai- 
rdroi,  Pol.),  who  were  one  of  the  most  considerable 
of  tbe  Umbrian  tribes.  Indeed  some  authors  speak 
of  them  as  if  they  were  not  included  in  the  Um- 
brian nation  at  all,  but  formed  a separate  tribe  with 
an  independent  national  character.  Thus  Polybius, 
in  enumerating  the  forces  of  the  Italian  nations, 
spe;iks  of  the  Umbrians  and  Sarsinates,  and  Plautus, 
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in  one  passage,  makes  a similar  distinction.  (Pol.  ii. 
24;  Plant.  Mostell.  iii.  2.  83.)  The  Fasti  Capito- 
lini,  also,  in  recording  the  conquest  of  the  Sarsinates, 
speak  of  the  two  consuls  as  triumphing  “ de  Sarsi- 
natibus,”  without  any  mention  of  the  Umbrians; 
but  the  Epitome  of  Livy,  in  relating  the  same  event, 
classes  them  generally  among  the  Umbrians.  (Liv. 
Epit.  XV. ; Fast.  Capit.)  The  probable  conclusion  is 
that  they  were  a tribe  of  the  Umbrian  race;  but 
with  a separate  political  organisation.  We  have  no 
particulars  of  the  war  which  ended  in  their  subjec- 
tion, which  did  not  take  place  till  B.  c.  266,  so  that 
they  were  one  of  the  last  of  the  Italian  states  that 
submitted  to  the  Roman  yoke.  From  this  time 
Sarsina  was  certainly  included  in  Umbria  in  the 
Roman  sense  of  the  term,  and  became  an  ordinary 
municipal  town,  apparently  not  of  much  importance. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  227 ; Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19.)  It  derived 
its  chief  celebrity  from  its  being  the  birthplace  of 
the  celebrated  comic  poet  Plautus,  who  was  bom 
there  about  b.  c.  254,  very  shortly  after  the  Roman 
conquest.  (Hieron.  Chron.  ad  01.  145;  Fest.  5.  v. 
Plotus,  p.  238.)  Its  territory  contained  extensive 
mountain  pastures,  — whence  it  is  called  by  Silius 
Italicus  “ dives  lactis  ” (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  461), — as  well 
as  forests,  which  abounded  in  dormice,  so  much 
prized  by  the  Romans.  (Martial,  iii.  58.  35.)  Va- 
rious inscriptions  attest  the  municipal  rank  of  Sar- 
sina under  the  Roman  Empire  (Orell.  Jnscr.  4404; 
Gruter,  Discr.  p.  522.  8,  p.  1095.  2);  but  its  name 
is  not  again  found  in  history.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  sunk  into  complete  decay,  but  was  revived  in  the 
13th  century,  and  is  now  a small  town  of  3000  in- 
habitants, which  retains  the  ancient  site  as  well  as 
name.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SARTA  (^dpT7),  Herod,  vii.  122;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.), 
a maritime  town  on  the  Singitic  gulf  between 
Singus  and  Ampelus  Prom ; dow  Kartdli.  (Leake, 
North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  154.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SARUE'NA  f2,apovr\va),  a town  of  Cappadocia, 
in  the  district  Chamane  or  Chamanene,  on  the  north- 
eastern slope  of  Mount  Argaeus,  celebrated  for  its 
hot  springs  (Ptol.  v.  6.  § 12  ; Tab.  Pent.,  where 
it  is  called  Arauena,  whence  Aquae  Arauenae;  It. 
Ant.  p.  202,  where  its  name  is  Sacoena).  It  is  by 
some  believed  to  be  the  modern  Baslyan.  [L.  S.] 
SARUNETES,the  name  of  an  Alpine  people(Plin. 
iii.  20.  s.  24)  in  the  valley  near  the  sources  of  the 
Rhine.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  the  name,  and  it  may  be  preserved  in  Sargans, 
which  is  north  of  Chur,  and  between  Chur  and  the 
Lake  of  Constanz.  In  a passage  of  Caesar  (B.  G.  iv. 
10)  he  mentions  the  Nantuates  as  a people  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Rhine,  above  the  Helvetii.  The 
name  Nantuates  [Nantuates]  is  corrupt;  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  name  Sarunetes  should  be  in  its 
place.  [G.  L.] 

SARUS  (Sapos),  one  of  the  principal  rivers  in  the 
south-east  of  Asia  Minor,  having  its  sources  in  Mount 
Taurus  in  Cataonia.  It  first  flows  in  a south- 
eastern direction  through  Cappadocia  by  the  town  of 
Comana  ; it  then  passes  through  Cilicia  in  a south- 
western direction,  and,  after  flowing  by  the  town  of 
Adana,  empties  itself  into  the  Cilician  sea,  on  the 
south  of  Tarsus,  after  dividing  itself  into  several 
branches.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  41.)  According  to  Xenophon 
(Anab.  i.  4.  § 1)  its  breadth  at  its  mouth  was  3 plethra 
or  300  feet;  and  Procopius  (de  Aedif.  v.  4)  says 
it  w'as  a navigable  river.  (Comp.  Strab.  xii.  p.  535  ; 
Ptol.  V.  8.  § 4 ; Appian,  Syr.  4 ; Plin.  vi.  3 ; Eu- 
stath. ad  Dion.  Per.  867,  who  erroneously  calls  it 
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Sinanis.)  The  modern  name  of  the  Sams  is  Sihun 
or  Seihan.  [L.  S.] 

SARXA,  a station  on  the  road  from  Philippi  to 
Heracleia  (^Peut.  Tab.'),  to  the  N.  of  the  I.ake  Cer- 
cinites,  between  Strymon  and  Scotnssa.  Now  Zikhna. 
(Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  227.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
SASI'MA  a town  of  Cappadocia,  24 

Roman  miles  to  the  south  of  Nazianzus;  the  place 
contained  the  first  church  to  which  Gregory  of  Na- 
zianzus was  appointed,  and  he  describes  it  as  a most 
miserable  towm.  (/i.  Ant.  p.  144;  It.  Hieros.  p.  577 ; 
Hierocl.  p.  700,  with  Wesseling’s  note.)  Some  look 
for  its  site  near  the  modern  Babloma.  [L.  S.] 
SASO  (2o(tw,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 47  ; 'Xaauv,  Strab. 
vi.  p.  281),  a small,  rocky  island,  lying  off  the  coast 
of  Grecian  Illyria,  N.  of  the  Acroceraunian  promon- 
tory, and  possessing  a landing-place  which  served  as 
a station  for  pirates.  (Comp.  Polyb.  v.  110;  Mela,  ii. 
7;  Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  30;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  489.)  It  is 
still  called  Saseno,  Sassono,  or  Sassa.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SASPPRES,  or  SASPPRI  (Sao-^etpes,  2a- 
(TTreipoL,  Herod,  i.  104,  iv.  37,  40,  vii.  79:  Apoll. 
Rhod.  ii.  397,  1242;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.:  cf.  Amm. 
Marc.  xxii.  8.  § 21),  a Scythian  people,  dwelling  to 
the  S.  of  Colchis  and  N.  of  Media.  According  to 
Herodotus  and  Stephanus  (//.  cc.)  they  were  an  in- 
land people,  but  Apollonius  places  them  on  the  sea- 
coast.  They  belonged  to  the  18  th  satrapy  of  the 
Persian  kingdom  (Herod,  iii.  94),  and  were  armed  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Colchians,  that  is,  with 
wooden  helmets,  small  shields  of  untanned  hide, 
short  lances,  and  swords  (Ib.  vii.  79).  The  Pa- 
risian scholiast  on  Apollonius  derives  their  name 
from  the  abundance  of  supplies  found  in  their  coun- 
try. The  Saspeires  appear  to  have  inhabited  that 
district  of  Georgia  lying  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
river  Cyrus,  in  which  Tijiis  lies,  which  is  still  called 
Tschin  Kartuel  ; and  as  the  district  contains  seve- 
ral other  places,  the  names  of  which  begin  with  the 
syllable  Tschin,  Ritter  conjectures  that  the  Sa- 
speires were  identical  with  the  eastern  Iberians,  re- 
specting whom  the  Greeks  invented  so  many  fables. 
(Rennell,  Geogr.  of  Herod,  p.  503;  Bi\t\.ev,Erdkunde, 
ii.  p.  922;  Bahr,  ad  Herod,  i.  104.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
SA'SSULA,  a town  of  Latium,  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tibur,  of  which  city  it  was  a de- 
pendency. It  is  mentioned  only  by  Livy  (vii.  19) 
among  the  towns  taken  from  the  Tiburtiiies  in  b.  c. 
354,  and  was  probably  always  a small  place.  The 
site  has  been  identified  by  Gell  and  Nibby  with  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of 
Siciliano,  betvveen  7 and  8 miles  from  Tivoli 
(Tibur).  The  ruins  in  question,  consisting  of  a line 
of  walls  of  polygonal  construction,  surrounding  a 
hill  of  small  extent,  unquestionably  indicate  the 
site  of  an  ancient  town ; but  as  we  know  that  the 
Tiburtine  territory  contained  several  other  towns 
besides  Empulum  and  Sassula,  the  only  two  whose 
names  are  known  to  us,  the  identification  of  the 
latter  is  wholly  arbitrary.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome, 
p.  394:  Nibbv,  Dintorni,  vol.  iii.  p.  63.)  [E.H.  B.J 
SATACHTHA  {'S.ardxQa,  or  2arax0ai,  Ptol.  iv. 
7.  § 17),  a place  in  Aethiopia,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nile,  probably  near  the  present  Korti,  or  else 
somewhat  more  to  the  S.,  near  the  half-destroyed 
village  of  Ambncote.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SA'TALA  (2araAa),  an  important  town  of  Ar- 
menia Minor,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  numerous 
routes  which  branched  off  from  thence  to  Pontus 
and  Cappadocia.  Its  distance  from  Caesareia  was 
325  miles,  and  124  or  135  from  Trapezus.  The 
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town  was  situated  in  a valley  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, a little  to  the  north  of  the  Euphrates,  and  was 
of  importance,  being  the  key  to  the  mountain  passes 
leading  into  Pontus;  whence  we  find  that  in  later 
times  the  Legio  xv.  Apollinaris  was  stationed  there. 
In  the  time  of  Justinian  its  walls  had  fallen  into 
decay,  but  that  emperor  restored  them.  (Ptol.  i.  15. 

§ 9,  V.  7.  § 3,  viii.  17.  § 41  ; Dion  Cass.  Ixviii. 
18  ; Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  3 ; It.  Ant.  pp.  181,  183, 
206,  207 , 2 1 6,  2 1 7 ; Notit.  Imp. ; Tab.  Pent.)  The 
site  of  this  town  has  not  yet  been  discovered  with 
certainty,  though  ruins  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  have  been  identified  with  it  by  conjecture. 
(Tournefort,  Voyages,  Letter  21,  c.  2.  p.  17;  Rennell, 
Asia  Minor,  ii.  p.  219  ; Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  iiy 
p.  152,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

SATARCHAE,  a Scythian  people  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  Tauric  Chersonesus,  who  dwelt  in  caves  and 
holes  in  the  ground,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  rigour 
of  winter,  even  clothed  their  faces,  leaving  only  two 
small  holes  for  their  eyes.  (Mela,  ii.  1.)  They  were 
unacquainted  with  the  use  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
carried  on  their  traffic  by  means  of  barter.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Pliny  under  the  name  of  Scythi  Sa- 
tarchi  (iv.  26).  According  to  Ptolemy  (iii.  6.  § 6) 
there  was  a town  in  the  Tauric  peninsula  called 
Satarche  (2aTdpx’?)>  which  the  scholiast  {ad  lac.) 
says  was  subsequently  called  Matarcha  (MdTopx«) ; 
but  the  account  of  the  Satarchae  living  in  caverns 
seems  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  their  having  a 
town.  Yet  Valerius  Flaccus  also  mentions  a town 
— or  perhaps  a district — called  Satarche,  which,  from 
his  expression,  “ ditant  sua  mulctra  Satarchen,’’  we 
may  conclude  to  have  been  rich  in  herds  of  cattle. 
{Argon,  vi.  145.)  The  same  poet  describes  the, 
Satarchae  as  a yellow-haired  race.  {Ib.)  [T.H.D.] 

SATTCULA  (2aTi/foAa,  Diod. : Eth.  2,aTiKo- 
\av6s,  Steph.  B.;  Saticulanus,  Liv. ; but  Saticulu.s, 
Virg.),  a town  of  Samnium,  nearly  on  the  frontiers  of 
Campania.  It  is  first  mentioned  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  First  Samnite  War  (b.  c.  343),  when  the  consul 
Cornelius  established  his  camp  there,  apparently  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  Samnites  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  from  thence  subsequently  advancing  into 
their  territory,  was  drawn  into  a defile,  where  he 
narrowly  escaped  the  loss  of  his  whole  army,  but 
was  saved  by  the  courage  and  ability  of  Decius. 
(Liv.  vii.  32,  34.)  Again,  in  B.  c.  315,  during  the 
Second  Samnite  War,  it  was  besieged  by  the  Roman 
dictator  L.  Aemilius,  and  was  considered  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  engage  a Roman  army  for  nearly 
a year,  when  it  was  taken  by  Q.  Fabius.  The  Sam- 
nites made  a vigorous  attempt  to  relieve  it,  but 
without  effect,  and  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans. (Id.  ix.  21,  22;  Diod.  xix.  72.)  From  this 
time  it  continued  in  their  power;  and  before  the 
close  of  the  war  it  was  one  of  the  places  which  they 
determined  to  occupy  with  a colony,  which  was  es- 
tablished thex-e  in  b.  c.  313.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  14;  Fest. 
s.  V.  Saticula,  p.  340,  M.)  Livy  does  not  notice 
the  establishment  of  a colony  there  on  this  occasion, 
but  he  afterwards  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  “coloniae 
Latinae,”  which  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
Second  Punic  War  by  their  zeal  and  fidelity.  (Liv. 
XX vii.  10.)  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  a few 
years  before  the  name  of  Saticula  is  fouiid  among  the 
towns  that  had  x’evolted  to  Hannibal,  and  were  re- 
covered by  Fabius  in  B,  c.  215.  (L-v.  xxiii.  39.) 

But  it  appears  that  all  the  MSS.  have  Austicula” 
(Alschefski,  ac/  loc.)\  and  though  this  name  is  other- 
wise quite  unknown,  it  ia  certainly  not  safe  to  alter 
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it,  when,  by  so  doing,  we  involve  ourselves  in  a great 
historical  difficulty ; for  the  revolt  of  one  of  the  Latin 
colonies  is  in  itself  most  improbable,  and  was  cer- 
tainly not  an  event  to  be  passed  over  with  such 
slight  notice.  The  territory  of  Saticulum  (“ager 
Saticulanus  ”)  is  again  noticed  during  the  same  war 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  Trebula  (Liv.  xxiii.  14); 
but  from  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War  all  trace 
of  it  disappears.  The  name  is  not  found  in  any  of 
the  geographers,  and  its  site  is  extremely  uncertain. 
But  the  passages  in  Livy  (ix.  21,  22)  seem  to  point 
to  its  being  situated  not  far  from  Plistia,  which  may 
very  probably  be  placed  at  Prestia  near  Sta  A gala 
dei  Goti  ; while  the  description  of  the  march  of  Mar- 
cellus  in  b.  c.  216,  shows  clearly  that  it  must  have 
been  situated  S.  of  the  Vulturnus,  and  probably  in  the 
valley  at  the  back  of  Mount  Tifata,  between  that 
ridge  and  the  underfalls  of  Mount  Taburnus.  It 
may  be  added  that  such  a position  would  be  a very 
natural  one  for  the  Roman  consul  to  occupy  at  the 
first  outbreak  of  the  Samnite  wars,  from  its  prox- 
imity to  Capua.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SATION.  [Dassaretae,  Vol.  I.  p.  756,  a.] 
SATNIOEIS  (SaTj/ideis:  Tuzlaov  Tusld),  a small 
river  in  the  southern  part  of  Troas,  having  its  sources 
in  Mount  Ida,  and  flowing  in  a western  direction 
between  Hamaxitus  and  Larissa,  discharges  itself 
into  the  Aegean.  It  owes  its  celebrity  entirely  to 
the  Homeric  poems.  (//.  vi.  34,  xiv.  445,  xxi.  87; 
Strab.  xiii.  pp.  605,  606,  who  states  that  at  a later 
time  it  was  called  Sa^J'ideis.)  [L.  S.] 

SATRAE  (Sdrpa/,  Herod,  vii.  110 — 112),  a 
Thracian  people  who  occupied  a portion  of  the  range 
of  the  Pangaeus, between  the  Nestus  and  the  Strymon. 
Herodotus  states  that  they  were  the  only  Thracian 
tribe  who  had  always  preserved  their  freedom  ; a fact 
for  which  he  accounts  by  the  natui’e  of  their  country, 
— a mountainous  region,  covered  with  forests  and 
snow — and  by  their  great  bravery.  They  alone  of 
the  Thracians  did  not  follow  in  the  train  of  Xerxes, 
when  marching  towards  Greece.  The  Satrae  were 
in  possession  of  an  oracle  of  Dionysus,  situated 
among  the  loftiest  mountain  peaks,  and  the  inter- 
preters of  which  were  taken  from  among  the  Bessi, — 
a circumstance  which  has  suggested  the  conjecture 
that  the  Satrae  were  merely  a clan  of  the  Bessi, — 
a notion  which  is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  fact 
that  Herodotus  is  the  only  ancient  writer  who  men- 
tions them;  whereas  the  Bessi  are  repeatedly  spoken 
of.  .We  may  infer  from  Pliny’s  expression,  ‘‘  Bes- 
sorum  multa  nomina”  (iv.  11.  s.  18),  that  the  Bessi 
were  divided  into  many  distinct  clans.  Herodotus 
says  that  to  the  Satrae  belonged  the  principal  part 
of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  which  then  existed  in 
the  Pangaeus.  [J.  R.] 

SA'TRICUM  (^Eth.  'S.arpiKavos,  Satricanus:  Ca- 
$ale  di  Conca),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  situated 
on  the  frontier  of  the  Volscian  territory,  between  the 
Alban  hills  and  the  sea.  This  position  rendered  it 
a place  of  importance  during  the  wars  between  the 
Romans  and  Volscians,  and  it  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  history  at  that  period.  It  appears  to  have 
been  originally  a Latin  city,  as  Diodorus  mentions 
its  name  among  the  reputed  colonies  of  Alba,  and 
Dionysius  also  includes  it  in  the  list  of  the  thirty 
cities  of  the  Latin  League.  (Diod.  vii.  Fr.  3; 
Dionys.  v.  61.)  But  when  it  first  appears  in  his- 
tory it  is  as  a Volscian  town,  apparently  a depen- 
dency of  Antium.  It  had,  however,  been  wrested 
from  that  people  by  the  Romans  at  the  same  time 
with  Corioli.  Pollusca,  &c  ; and  hence  it  is  one  of 
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the  towns  the  recovery  of  which  by  the  Volscians  is 
ascribed  to  Coriolanus.  (Liv.  ii.  39.)  It  seems  to 
have  continued  in  their  power  from  this  time  till 
after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  as  in  b.  c.  386  it  was 
made  the  head-quarters  of  the  Volscians  and  their 
allies  on  the  outbreak  of  a war  with  Rome,  and,  after 
their  defeat  by  Camillus,  was  assaulted  and  taken 
by  that  general.  (Id.  vi.  7,  8.)  It  would  appear 
that  it  must  on  this  occasion  have  for  the  first  time 
received  a Roman  colony,  as  a few  years  later  (b.  c. 
381)  it  is  styled  a “ colonia  populi  Romani.”  In 
that  year  it  was  attacked  by  the  Volscians  in  con- 
cert with  the  Praenestines,  and,  after  an  obstinate 
defence,  was  carried  by  assault,  and  the  garrison  put 
to  the  sword.  (Id.  vi.  22.)  It  is  subsequently 
mentioned  on  two  occasions  as  affording  shelter  to 
the  Volscian  armies  after  their  defeat  by  the  Ro- 
mans (Id.  vi.  22,  32);  after  the  last  of  these  (n.  c. 
377)  it  was  burnt  by  the  Latins,  who  considered 
themselves  betrayed  by  their  Volscian  allies.  (76. 
33.)  It  was  not  till  b.  c.  348  that  the  city  was  re- 
built by  the  Antiates,  who  established  a colony  there; 
but  two  years  later  it  was  again  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans under  M.  Valerius  Corvus.  The  garrison,  to 
the  number  of  4000  men,  were  made  prisoners,  and 
the  town  burnt  and  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of 
a temple  of  Mater  Matuta.  (Id.  vii.  27 ; Fast. 
Capit.^  A few  years  later  it  was  the  scene  of  a 
victory  of  the  Romans,  under  C.  Plautius,  over  the 
Antiates  (id.  viii.  1),  and  seems  to  have  been  soon 
after  restored,  and  received  a fresh  colony,  as  it  was 
certainly  again  inhabited  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Second  Samnite  War.  In  b.  c.  320,  after  the 
disaster  of  the  Caudine  Forks,  the  Satricans  revolted 
from  Rome  and  declared  in  favour  of  the  Samnites; 
but  they  were  soon  punished  for  their  defection,  their 
city  being  taken  by  the  consul  Papirius,  and  the 
Samnite  garrison  put  to  the  sword.  (Liv.  ix.  12, 
16;  Oros,  Hi.  15.)  From  this  time  it  seems  to  have 
continued  subject  to  Rome;  but  its  name  disappears 
from  history,  and  it  probably  sunk  rapidly  into  de- 
cay. It  is  incidentally  mentioned  during  the  Second 
Punic  War  (b.  c.  206)  on  occasion  of  a prodigy 
which  occurred  in  the  temple  of  Mater  Matuta, 
already  noticed  (Liv.  xxviii.  11);  but  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  it  ceased  to  exist  before  the  close  of  the 
Republic.  Cicero  indeed  alludes  incidentally  to  the 
name  in  a manner  that  shows  that  the  site  at  least 
was  well  known  in  his  time  (ad  Q-  Fr.  iii.  1.  § 4); 
but  Pliny  reckons  it  among  the  celebrated  towns  of 
Latium,  of  which,  in  his  days,  no  vestige  remained 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9);  and  none  of  the  other  geographers 
allude  to  its  name.  The  site,  like  that  of  most  of  the 
Latin  cities  which  disappeared  at  an  early  period,  is  a 
matter  of  much  doubt;  but  several  passages  in  Livy 
tend  to  prove  that  it  must  have  been  situated  between 
Antium  and  Velitrae,  and  its  site  has  been  fixed 
with  much  probability  by  Nibby  at  the  farm  or  ca- 
sale,  now  called  Conca,  about  half  way  between 
Anzo  and  Velletri,  The  site  is  an  isolated  hill  of 
tufo,  of  somewhat  quadrangular  form,  and  about 
2500  feet  in  circuit,  with  precipitous  sides,  and  pre- 
sents portions  of  the  ancient  walls,  constructed  in 
much  the  same  style  as  those  of  Ardea,  of  irregular 
square  blocks  of  tufo.  The  sites  of  two  gates,  one 
on  the  E.  the  other  to  the  W.,  may  also  be  distinctly 
traced.  There  is  therefore  no  doubt  that  the  site  in 
question  is  that  of  an  ancient  city,  and  the  position 
would  well  accord  with  the  supposition  that  it  is 
that  of  Satricum.  (Nibby,  Dintorni  di  Roma,  vol. 
iii.  p.  64,  a.)  [E.  H.  B.J 
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SATTALA.  [Setae.]  ' 

SA'TURAE  PALUS.  [Pomptinae  Paludes.] 

SA'TURIUIM.  [Tarentum.] 

SATUKNI  PROIMONTORIUM,  a headland  in 
Hispania  Tairaeonensis,  not  far  from  Carthago 
Nova.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  It  must  be  the  .same 
promontory  called  'S.KOfx.SpaGia  &Kpa  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  6.  § 14).  Now  Cabo  de  Palos.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SATU'RNIA  (XaTovpv'ia:  Saturnia),  an  ancient 
city  of  Etruria,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Albinia 
(A about  24  miles  from  its  mouth.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  an  ancient  Etruscan  city; 
and  as  Pliny  tells  us  that  it  vvas  previously  called 
Aurinia  (iii.  5.  s.  8),  it  is  probable  that  this  was 
its  Etruscan  name,  and  that  it  first  received  that  of 
Saturnia  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  colony.  But  no 
mention  of  it  is  found  in  history  during  the  period 
of  Etruscan  independence ; and  there  is  certainly  no 
ground  for  the  supposition  of  Miiiler  that  it  was  one 
of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan  League.  (Miil- 
ler,  Etrusker,  vol.  i.  p.  350.)  Dionysius  indeed 
mentions  it  as  one  of  the  cities  founded  by  the  Pe- 
lasgians,  and  subsequently  taken  from  them  by  the 
"J'yrrheiiians  and  Etruscans  (Dionys.  i.  20);  but 
though  this  is  strong  evidence  for  the  antiquity  of 
the  city,  there  is  no  proof  that  it  was  ever  a place  of 
importance  under  the  Etruscans ; and  it  even  seems 
probable  that  before  the  close  of  their  rule,  Saturnia 
had  sunk  into  the  condition  of  a subordinate  town, 
and  a mere  dependency  of  Caletra.  At  least  it  is 
remarkable  that  Livy,  in  speaking  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Roman  colony  there,  says  that  it  was 
settled  “ in  agro  Caletrano.”  (Liv.  xxxix.  55.) 
The  foundation  of  this  colony,  which  was  established 
in  B.  c.  1 83,  is  the  only  historical  fact  recorded  to 
us  concerning  Saturnia;  it  was  a “ colonia  civium,” 
and  therefore  would  naturally  retain  its  colonial 
rank  even  at  a late  period.  Pliny,  however,  calls 
it  only  an  ordinary  municipal  town,  but  Ptolemy 
gives  it  the  rank  of  a colony,  and  it  is  mentioned  as 
such  in  an  inscription  of  Imperial  times.  (Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 49;  Gruter.  Inscr.  p.  1093. 
•8.)  It  is  probable  therefore  that  it  received  a fresh 
colony  under  the  Roman  Empire,  though  we  have 
no  account  of  the  circumstance.  But  it  seems  not 
to  have  been  a place  of  any  importance,  and  the  ex- 
isting remains  which  belong  to  this  period  are  of 
little  interest. 

The  modern  town  of  Saturnia.,  which  retains  the 
ancient  site  as  well  as  name,  is  but  a very  poor 
place;  but  its  mediaeval  walls  are  based  on  those  of 
the  ancient  city,  and  the  circuit  of  the  latter  may 
be  distinctly  traced.  It  occupied  the  summit  of  a 
conical  hill,  surrounded  by  steep  cliffs,  about  2 miles 
in  circuit.  Considerable  portions  of  the  walls  re- 
main in  several  places:  these  are  constructed  of 
polygonal  masonry,  resembling  that  of  Cosa,  but 
built  of  travertino;  they  are  supposed  by  Micali  to 
belong  to  the  Roman  colony,  though  other  writers 
would  assign  them  to  the  Pelasgians,  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Saturnia.  (Micali,  Ant.  Pop.  Ital. 
vol.  i.  pp.  152,  210;  Dennis,  Etruria,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
308 — 310.)  Numerous  tombs  are  also  found  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  but  which  more  re- 
semble the  cromlechs  of  northern  Europe  than  the 
more  regular  sepulchres  of  other  Etruscan  cities. 
(Dennis,  1.  c.  pp.  314 — 316.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SATYRI  MONUMENTUM  (rh  'Zaripov  ppripa, 
Strab.  xi.  p.  494),  a monument  consisting  of  a vast 
mound  of  earth,  erected  in  a very  conspicuous  situa- 
tion on  a promontory  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Cim- 
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merian  Bosporus,  90  stadia  S.  of  Achilleum.  It  was 
in  honour  of  a king  of  Bosporus,  wLom  Dubois  de 
Montpe'reux  identifies  with  Satyrus  L,  wdio  reigned 
B.  c.  407 — 393.  (Voyage  autour  du  Caucase,  v. 
p.  48.)  The  same  authority  (Ib.  p.  36)  identifies 
the  mound  with  the  hill  Koukuoba.  [T.  H.  D.] 
S ^TYRO'RUM  I'NSULAE  (Zvaipuv 
Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 30),  a group  of  three  Indian  islands, 
lying  E.  of  the  Chersonesus  Aurea,  in  the  same  de- 
gree of  latitude  as  its  southern  point.  They  were 
said  to  be  inhabited  by  a race  of  men  having  tails 
like  Satyrs;  that  is,  probably,  by  apes  resembling 
men.  Perhaps  the  Anamba  islands.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SATYRO'RUM  PROMONTO'RIUM  (Zaripuv 
&ICOOP,  Ptol.  vii.  3.  § 2),  a promontory  on  the  coast 
ofSinae  (China),  forming  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  bay  Theriades,  and  placed  by  Ptolemy  directly 
under  the  equator.  It  is  probably  the  present  Cape 
St.  James.  (Forbiger,  Geogr.  ii.  p.  477,  note 
51.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SAVA.  [Mapharitis.] 

SAVARI  (Zavapoi,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 22),  a people  in 
the  N.  of  European  Sarmatia,  between  the  rivers 
Turuntus  and  Chesinus.  Schafarik  (Slav.  Alterth. 
i.  p,  212)  identifies  them  with  the  a powerful 

Slavonian  race  which  dwelt  on  the  rivers  Desna,  Sem, 
and  Sula,  and  possessed  the  towns  Tscheimigow  and 
Ljubetsch,  both  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus  (de  Adm.  Imp.  c.  9).  The 
name  of  the  Sjewer  does  not  occur  in  history  after 
the  year  1024,  though  their  land  and  castles  are 
frequently  mentioned  subsequently  in  Russian  annals. 
(Ibid.  ii.  p.  129.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SAVARIA.  [Sabaria.] 

SAUCONNA.  [Arar.] 

SAVIA  (Zaovla,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 56),  a towm  of  the 
Pelendones  in  Hispania  Tairaeonensis,  the  site  of 
which  is  undetermined.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SAVINCA'TES,  a name  w'hich  occurs  in  the  in- 
scription on  the  arch  of  Susa,  and  is  placed  next  to 
the  Adanates,  whom  D’Anville  supposes  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Edenates  [Eden axes].  His  reasons 
for  placing  the  Savincates  below  Embrun  and  on 
the  Durance,  are  not  satisfactoiy.  He  finds  a 
name  Savines  there,  and  that  is  all  the  proof  except 
the  assumption  of  the  correctness  of  the  position 
which  he  has  assigned  to  the  Adanates,  and  the 
further  assumption  that  the  two  people  were  neigh- 
bours. [G.  L.] 

SAULOE  PARTHAYNISA  (Zav\d>g  nap0ai- 
piaa),  this  curiously  mixed  name  which  has  passed 
into  treatises  of  geography  from  the  editions  of 
Isidorus  in  the  Geographi  Graeci  Minores  of  Hudson 
and  Muller,  appears  to  have  rested  on  a bad  reading 
of  the  Greek  text.  The  amended  text  of  the  passage 
in  question  is  TlapOvriv^)  axolpoi  k4,  avKwv 
(\'s\i\ov.Stath.Parth.  c.  12), which  is  probably  correct 
(see  Geog.  Grace,  ed.  Muller,  Paris,  1855.)  [V.] 

SAUNARIA  (Zavvap'ia),  a town  of  unknown  site 
in  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  is  mentioned  only  by  Pto- 
lemy (v.  6.  § 10).  [L.  S.] 

SAUNIUM,  a little  river  on  the  N.  coast  of  His- 
pania Tarraconensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Concani 
and  Saleni;  now  Saja.  (Mela,  iii.  1.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SAVO.  [Vada  Sabbata.] 

SAVO  (Savone),  a small  river  of  Campania, 
which  appears  to  have  formed  the  boundary  between 
that  country  and  Latium,  in  the  most  extended  sense 
of  the  term.  It  is  a small  and  sluggish  stream 
(“  piger  Savo,”  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  3.  66),  flowing  into  the 
! sea  between  Sinuessa  and  the  mouth  of  the  Vul- 
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tunms  (PHn.  iii.  5.  s.  9),  and  was  crossed  by  the 
Appian  Way,  a few  miles  from  its  mouth,  by  a 
bridge  called  the  Pons  Campatius,  from  its  forming 
the  frontier  of  that  country.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SAURO'MATAE  (havpa/xarai'),  probably  the  form 
which  the  root  Sarmat-  took  in  the  languages  from 
which  the  information  of  the  Greeks  of  the  parts 
about  Olbiopolis  was  derived.  It  is  the  only  form 
found  in  Herodotus,  who  knows  nothing  of  the  later 
name  Sarmatae.  When  this  latter  term,  however, 
came  into  use,  Sauromatae,  especially  with  the 
Roman  writers,  became  archaic  and  poetical,  or 
exotic.  This  is  the  case  in  the  line  — 

“ Ultra  Sauromatas,  fugere  hinc  libet,”  &c. 

(Juv.  Sat.  ii.  1), 

and  elsewhere. 

The  Greeks  of  the  Black  Sea  would  take  the 
name  from  either  the  Scytliians  or  the  Getae;  and  it 
is  probably  to  the  language  of  the  latter,  that  the 
form  belonged.  Hence,  it  is  a form  of  Samar- 
tae,  taken  from  one  of  the  eastern  dialects  of 
Dacia  by  the  Greeks  (possibly  having  passed 
through  a Scythian  medium  as  well)  as  opposed  to 
Sarmatae,  which  is  from  the  western  parts  of  the 
Dacian  area,  and  adopted  by  the  Romans.  Its  first 
anl  most  convenient  application  is  to  the  Asiatic 
branch  of  the  Sannatians.  These  may  be  called 
Sarmatians  as  well,  as  they  are  by  Ptolemy.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  rare,  even  in  a Greek  author,  to 
apply  Sauromatae  to  the  Sarmatians  of  the  Panno- 
nian  frontier.  The  evidence  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  words  is  superabundant.  Besides  the  internal 
probability,  there  is  the  statement  of  Pliny — “ Sar- 
matae, Graecis  Sauromatae”  (iv.  25). 

With  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  age  the  use  of 
the  two  forms  fluctuates.  It  is  exceptional,  how- 
ever, for  a Greek  to  write  Sarmatae,  or  a Roman 
Sauromatae.  Exceptional,  however,  as  it  is,  the 
change  is  frequent.  Diodorus  writes  Sauromatae 
(ii.  44),  speaking  of  the  Asiatic  branch;  Strabo 
writes  Sauromatae  under  the  same  circumstances; 
also  when  following  Greek  authorities.  For  the 
western  tribes  he  writes  Sarmatae. 

Ovid  uses  the  term  that  best  suits  his  metre, 
giving  Sarmatae  the  preference,  caeteris  paribus. 

“ Sarmatica^  major  Geticaeque  frequentia  gentes.” 
(^Trist.  V.  7.  13.) 

“ Jam  didici  Getice  Sarmatieeque  loqui.” 

^Ihid.  V.  12.  58.) 

“ Stridula  Sauromaies  p/austra  bubulcus  agit.” 
(^Ibid.  iii.  12.  30.) 

The  Sauromatae  of  Herodotus  were  the  occupants 
of  a Ao|ts,  a word  evidently  used  in  a technical  sense, 
and  perhaps  the  term  by  which  his  infoi’mants  trans- 
lated the  Scythian  or  Sarmatian  equivalents  to  our 
word  March ; or  it  may  = street.  The  Bashkir 
country,  at  the  present  moment,  is  divided  into  four 
streets,  roads,  or  ways,  according  to  the  countries 
to  which  they  lead.  The  number  of  these  Ad^ies 
were  two ; the  first  being  that  of  the  Sauromatae, 
bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Tanais  and 
Maeotis,  and  extending  northwards  fifteen  days’ 
journey.  The  country  was  treeless.  The  second 
Ad|iy,  that  of  the  Budini,  followed.  This  was 
a wooded  country.  There  is  no  necessity  for  con- 
necting the  Budini  with  Sarmatae,  on  the  strength 
ot  their  both  being  occupants  of  a Ad|js.  All  that 
comes  out  of  the  text  of  Herodotus  is,  that  the 
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Scythians  near  Olbiopolis  knew  of  a Act^ts  of  the 
Sauromatae  and  a Ad^is  of  the  Budini.  The  former 
seems  to  have  been  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
Don  Kozak  country,  with  a portion  of  Saratov 
(iv.  21). 

When  Darius  invaded  Scythia,  the  Sauromatae,  Ge- 
loni,  and  Budini  acted  together,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  Agathyrsi,  Neuri,  Androphagi,  Melanchlaeni,  and 
Tauri ; the  former  agreeing  to  help  the  Scythians, 
tlie  latter  to  leave  them  to  their  fate.  This  suggests 
the  probability  that,  politically,  the  Ad^ies  were  con- 
federate districts  (Herod,  iv.  119). 

The  language  of  the  Sauromatae  was  Scythian 
with  solecisms,  a statement  which  leads  to  the 
strange  story  of  the  Amazons  (iv.  110 — 116),  with 
whom  the  Sauromatae  were  most  especially  con- 
nected (iv.  117).  The  women  amongst  them  re- 
mained unmarried  until  they  had  slain  an  enemy. 

The  account  of  Hippocrates  is  substantially  that 
of  Herodotus,  except  that  he  especially  calls  the 
Sauromatae  European  and  Scythian;  though,  at  the 
same  time,  diflerent  from  other  nations.  He  makes 
the  number,  too,  of  enemie.s  that  the  virgins  must 
slay  before  they  can  marry,  three. 

For  further  details,  see  Sarmatia.  [R.  G.  L.] 

SAVUS  (2dos  or  'S.dovos:  Save),  a great  and 
navigable  tributary  of  the  Danube;  it  has  its  sources 
in  the  Carnian  Alps  (Plin.  iii.  28;  Jornand.  de 
Reb.  Get.  56),  and,  flowing  in  an  eastern  direction 
almost  parallel  with  the  more  northern  Dravus, 
reaches  the  Danube  at  Singidunum.  A portion  of 
its  upper  course  forais  the  boundary  between  No- 
ricum  and  Pannonia,  but  the  whole  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  river  belongs  to  the  southern  part  of 
Pannonia,  and  some  of  the  most  important  towns  of 
that  country,  as  Siscia,  Servitium,  and  Sirmium, 
were  situated  on  its  banks.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  207,  vii. 
p.  314;  Appian,  iii.  22;  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 1,  iii.  9.  § 1; 
Justin,  xxxii.  3,  8,  16;  Claud,  de  Laud.  Stilicli.  ii. 
192.)  [L.  S.] 

SAXA  RUBRA  (Prima  Porta),  a village  and 
station  on  the  Flaminian  Way,  9 miles  from  Rome. 
It  evidently  derived  its  name  from  the  redness  of 
the  tufo  rocks,  which  is  still  conspicuous  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Prima  Porta.  The  name  is 
written  “ Ad  Rubras  ” in  the  Tabula,  while  Martial 
calls  the  place  simply  “Rubrae;”  and  this  form  is 
found  also  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary.  (Martial,  iv.  64. 
15;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  612.)  But  the  proper  form  of  it 
seems  to  have  been  Saxa  Rubra,  which  is  used  both 
by  Livy  and  Cicero.  The  former  mentions  it  during  the 
wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Veientes,  in  connection 
with  the  operations  on  the  Cremera  (Liv.  ii.  49); 
and  Cicero  notices  it  as  a place  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Rome,  where  M.  Antonius  halted  before 
entering  the  city.  (Cic.  Phil.  ii.  31.)  It  was 
there  also  that  Antonius,  the  general  of  Vespasian, 
arrived  on  his  march  upon  Rome,  when  he  learnt  the 
successes  of  the  Vitellians  and  the  death  of  Sabinus. 
(Tac.  Hist.  iii.  79.)  At  a much  later  period  also 
(b.  o.  32)  it  was  the  point  to  which  Maxentius 
advanced  to  meet  Constantine  previous  to  the  battle 
at  the  Milvian  bridge.  (Viet.  Caes.  40.  § 23.) 
We  learn  from  Mai  tial  (1.  c.),  that  a village  had 
growm  up  on  the  spot,  as  would  naturally  be  the 
case  with  a station  so  immediately  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city. 

On  a hill  on  the  right  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  a 
little  beyond  Prima  Porta,  are  considerable  ruins, 
which  are  believed  to  be  those  of  the  villa  of  Livia, 
known  by  the  name  of  “ Ad  Gallinas,”  which  was 
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eitnated  9 miles  from  Rome,  on  tlie  Via  Flaminia. 

(Plin.  XV.  30.  s.  40;  Suet.  Galb.  1.)  [K.  H.  B.] 

SAXETANUM,  a place  in  Hispania  Baetiea 
Qtin.  Ant.  p.  405),  called  Sex  (Se'l)  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  4.  § 7),  Hexi  by  Mela  (ii.  6),  and  by  Pliny  (iii. 
3)  Sexti  Firmum  Julium.  It  is  the  'E^iTavuv 
v6\is  of  Strabo  (iii.  p.  156).  On  the  name  see 
Casaubon  (^ad  Strab.  i.  p.  50),  and  Tzschuck  (aJ 
Melam,  vol.  ii.  pt.  2.  p.  447).  It  was  renowned  for 
its  salt-fish.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  156;  Athen.  iii.  p.  121 ; 
Plin.  xxxii.  11.  s.  53  ; Mart.  vii.  78,  &c.)  Now 
most  probably  Motril.  (Cf.  Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  xii. 
p.  101.)  [T.H.D.] 

SA'XONES  (2d|oj'es:  Saxons),  a German  tribe, 
which,  though  it  acted  a very  prominent  part  about 
the  beginning  and  during  the  early  part  of  the 
middle  ages,  yet  is  not  even  mentioned  in  ancient 
history  previous  to  A.  D.  287.  In  that  year,  we  are 
told  by  Eutropius  (vii.  13;  comp.  Oros.  vii.  25),  the 
Saxons  and  Franks  infested  the  coasts  of  Armorica 
and  Belgica,  the  protection  of  which  was  intrusted 
to  Carausius.  The  fact  that  Pliny  and  Tacitus  do 
not  mention  them  in  the  country  in  which  we  after- 
wards find  them,  does  not  prove  that  they  did  not 
exist  there  in  the  time  of  those  writers.  For  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cimbrian  Chersonesus,  where 
subsequently  we  find  the  Saxons,  are  mentioned  by 
those  writers  only  under  the  general  appellation  of 
the  Cimbri,  without  noticing  any  special  tribes  under 
separate  names.  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1.  § 1 1 ; comp.  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.)  is  the  first  authority  describing  the  ha- 
bitations of  the  Saxons,  and  according  to  him  they 
occupied  the  narrow  neck  of  the  Cimbrian  Cherso- 
nesus, between  the  river  Albis  (^Elbe)  and  Chalusus 
{Trave),  that  is,  the  country  now  called  Holstein. 
Their  neighbours  on  the  south  of  the  Albis  were  the 
Chauci,  in  the  east  the  Suardones,  and  in  the  north 
the  Singulones,  Angli,  and  other  smaller  tribes  of 
the  peninsula.  But  besides  this  portion  of  the 
continent,  the  Saxons  also  occupied  three  islands, 
called  “ Saxon  islands,”  off  the  coast  of  Holstein 
(^a^ovcau  vrjaoi,  Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 31),  one  of  which 
was  no  doubt  the  modern  Helgoland ; the  two  others 
must  either  be  supposed  to  have  been  swallowed 
up  by  the  sea,  or  be  identified  with  the  islands  of 
Dgchsand  and  Vielschovel,  which  are  nearer  the 
coast  than  Helgoland. 

The  name  Saxones  is  commonly  derived  from 
Saks  or  Sachs,  a battle  knife,  but  others  connect  it 
with  seax  (earth)  or  seat,  according  to  which  Saxons 
would  describe  the  people  as  living  in  fixed  seats  or 
habitations,  as  opposed  to  the  free  or  wandering 
Franks.  The  former,  however,  is  the  more  probable 
origin  of  the  name;  for  the  living  in  fixed  habiUitions 
was  certainly  not  a characteristic  mark  of  the  ancient 
Saxons. 

They  appear  to  have  gradually  spread  along  the 
north-western  coast  of  Germany,  and  to  have  gained 
possession  of  a large  extent  of  country,  which  the 
Ravenna  Geographer  (iv.  17,  18,  23)  calls  by  the 
name  of  Saxonia,  but  which  was  certainly  not  in- 
habited by  Saxons  exclusively  In  A.  D.  371  the 
Saxons,  in  one  of  their  usual  ravaging  excursions  on 
the  coasts  of  Gaul,  were  surrounded  and  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  Roman  army  under  Valentinian  (Oros. 
vii.  32;  Amm.  Marc,  xxviii.  2,  5;  comp.  xwi.  4, 
xxvii.  8;  Zosirn.  iii.  1,  6);  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  a band  of  Saxons  led  by  Hengist 
and  Horsa  crossed  over  into  Britain,  which  had  been 
comidetely  given  up  by  the  Romans,  and  now  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  roving  Saxons,  who  in  con- 
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nection  with  other  German  tribes  pennanently  esta- 
blished themselves  in  Britain,  and  there  developed 
the  great  features  of  their  national  character.  (Beda, 
Hist.  Eccles.  i.  12).  As  the  Romans  never  invaded 
the  original  country  of  the  Saxons,  we  know  of  no 
towns  or  places  in  it,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
the  towm  of  Treva  (Tpi)ova)  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  1 1.  § 27).  Besides  those  already  mentioned,  there 
are  but  few  passages  in  ancient  writers  in  which  the 
Saxons  are  mentioned,  such  as  Marcian,  p.  53 ; Claud. 
de  Laud.  Stil.  ii.  255;  Sidon.  Apoll.  vii.  90,  369. 
Among  modern  writers  the  reader  may  consult  Kufahl, 
De  Saxonum  Origine,  Berlin,  1830,  8vo.,  and  the  best 
works  on  the  early  history  of  England  and  Ger- 
many. [L.  S.] 

SA'XONUM  I'NSULAE.  [Saxones.] 
SCAIDA'VA,  a town  in  Moesia  Inferior,  between 
Novae  and  Trimammium.  Itin.  Ant.  p.  222.)  It 
is  called  Scedeba  (2>ce5egd)  by  Procopius  {de  Aed. 
iv.  11).  Variously  identified  with  Ratonou  and 
Rustschuck.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SCA'LABIS,  a town  of  Lusitania,  on  the  road 
from  Olisipo  to  Emerita  and  Bracara.  {Itin.  Ant. 
pp.  420,  421.)  Pliny  (iv.  21.  s.  35)  calls  it  a Ro- 
man colony,  with  the  surname  Praesidium  Julium, 
and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  three  “ conventus  juri- 
dici”  of  Lusitania.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  same 
place  which  Ptolemy  (ii.  5.  § 7)  erroneously  calls 
2KaAa§iV/coy,  which  is  probably  a corruption  of 
2/caAagts  Ko\.  {KoXwvia)  The  modern  Santarem. 
(Cf.  Wesseling,  ad  Itin.  1.  c.;  Isidor.  de  Vir.  III.  c. 
44;  Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  xiii.  p.  69.)  [T.  H.  D.J 

SCALDIS  {Schelde,  Escaut)  a river  in  North 
Gallia.  Caesar  {B.  G.  vi.  33),  the  first  writer  who 
mentions  the  Scaldis,  says,  when  he  was  pui’suing 
Ambiorix,  that  he  determined  to  go  “ a.s  far  as  the 
Scaldis  which  flows  into  the  Mo.sa  {Maa^)  and  the 
extremity  of  the  Arduenna  ” (Arf?e»«es).  All  the 
MSS.  quoted  by  Schneider  {B.  G.  vi.  33)  have  the 
reading  “ Scald em,”  “Schaldem,”  “ Scaldim,”  and 
other  trifling  varieties,  except  one  MS.  which  has 
“Sambim;”  so  that,  as  Schneider  concludes,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  Caesar  wrote  “ Scaldis  ” in  this 
pas.sage.  Pliny  (iv.  17)  describes  the  Scaldis  as 
the  boundary  between  the  Gallic  and  Germanic 
nations,  and  says  nothing  of  its  union  with  the 
Mosa:  “AScalde  ad  Sequanam  Belgica; ’’ and  “ a 
Scaldi  incolunt  extern  Toxandri  pluribus  nominibus.” 
Some  geographers  suppose  that  the  Tabuda  of 
Ptolemy  is  the  Schelde.  [Tabuda.] 

The  passage  of  Caesar  is  most  easily  explained 
by  supposing  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  lower 
course  of  the  Schelde,  and  only  i-eported  what  he 
heard.  It  is  possible  that  the  East  Schelde  was 
once  the  chief  outlet  of  the  Schelde,  and  it  may  have 
had  some  communication  with  the  channels  about 
the  islands  between  the  East  Schelde  and  the  lower 
course  of  the  Mosa,  which  communication  no  longer 
exists.  There  is  at  least  no  I’eason  for  taking,  in 
place  of  “ Scaldim  ” or  “ Scaldem,”  the  reading 
“ Sabin  ” (2d§tt'),  from  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Commentaries. 

T\\e. Schelde  rises  in  France,  in  the  department 
of  Aisne.  Below  Antwerp  it  enters  the  sea  by 
two  aestuaries,  the  Hond  or  West  Schelde  and  the 
East  Schelde.  [G.  L.] 

SCAMANDER  {^xdfiavSpos : Mendere  Su,  or 
the  river  of  Bunarbaschi),  a famous  little  stream 
in  the  plain  of  'I’roy,  which  according  to  Homer 
{II.  XX.  74)  was  called  Xanthus  by  the  gods  and 
Scamander  by  men;  though  it  probably  owed  the 
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fame  Xanthns  to  the  yellow  or  brownish  colour  of 
its  water  (comp.  II.  vi.  4,  xxi.  8).  Notwithstanding 
this  distinct  declaration  of  the  poet  that  the  two 
names  belonged  to  the  same  river,  Pliny  (v.  33) 
mentions  the  Xanthus  and  Scamander  as  two  distinct 
rivers,  and  describes  the  former  as  flowing  into  the 
Portus  Achaeorum,  after  having  joined  the  Simoeis. 
In  regard  to  the  colour  of  the  water,  it  was  believed 
to  have  even  the  power  of  dyeing  the  wool  of  sheep 
which  drank  of  it.  (Aristot.  A mm.  iii.  12; 
Aclian,  Hist.  Anim.  viii.  21;  Plin.  ii.  106;  Vitruv. 
viii.  3,14.)  Homer  (/^.  xxii.147,  &c.)  states  that  the 
river  had  two  sources  close  to  the  city  of  Ilion,  one 
sending  forth  hot  water  and  the  other  cold,  and  that 
near  these  springs  the  Trojan  women  used  to  wash 
their  clothes.  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  602)  remarks  that  in 
his  time  no  hot  spring  existed  in  those  districts ; he 
further  asserts  that  the  river  had  only  one  source; 
that  this  was  far  away  from  Troy  in  Mount  Ida; 
and  lastly  that  the  notion  of  its  rising  near  Troy 
arose  from  the  circumstance  of  its  flowing  for  some 
time  under  ground  and  reappearing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ilion.  Homer  describes  the  Scamander 
as  a large  and  deep  river  (//.  xx.  73,  xxi.  15,  xxii. 
148),  and  states  that  the  Simoeis  flowed  into  the 
Scamander,  which  after  the  junction  still  retained  the 
name  of  Scamander  (/^.  v.  774,  xxi.  124;  comp. 
Plin.  ii.  106;  Herod,  v.  65;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  595). 
Although  Homer  describes  the  river  as  large  and  deep, 
Herodotus  (vii.42)  statesthatits  waters  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  afford  drink  to  the  army  of  Xerxes.  The 
Scamander  after  being  joined  by  the  Simoeis  has 
still  a course  of  about  20  stadia  eastward,  before  it 
reaches  the  sea,  on  the  east  of  Cape  Sigeum,  the 
modern  Kum  Kale.  Ptolemy  (v.  2.  § 3),  and  ap- 
parently Pomp.  Mela  (i.  18),  assign  to  each  river  its 
own  mouth,  the  Simoeis  discharging  itself  into  the 
sea  at  a point  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander. 
To  account  for  these  discrepancies,  it  must  be 
assumed  that  even  at  that  time  the  physical  changes 
ill  the  aspect  of  the  country  arising  from  the  muddy 
deposits  of  the  Scamander  had  produced  these 
efi’ects,  or  else  that  Ptolemy  mistook  a canal  for  the 
Scamander.  Even  in  the  time  of  Strabo  the  Sca- 
mander reached  the  sea  only  at  those  seasons  when 
it  was  swollen  byrains,  and  at  other  times  it  was  lost 
in  marshes  and  sand.  It  was  from  this  circumstance, 
that,  even  before  its  junction  with  the  Simoeis,  a canal 
was  dug,  which  flowed  in  a western  direction  into 
the  sea,  south  of  Sigeum,  so  that  the  two  rivers 
joined  each  other  only  at  times  when  their  waters 
were  high.  Pliny,  who  calls  the  Scamander  a na- 
vigable river,  is  in  all  probability  thinking  of  the 
same  canal,  which  is  still  navigable  for  small  barges. 
The  point  at  which  the  two  rivers  reach  the  sea  is 
now  greatly  changed,  for  owing  to  the  deposits  at 
the  mouth,  the  coast  has  made  great  advances  into 
the  sea,  and  the  Portus  Achaeorum,  probably  a con- 
siderable bay,  has  altogether  disappeared.  (Comp. 
Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  289,  foil.,  and  the  various 
Works  and  treatises  on  the  site  and  plain  of  ancient 
Troy.)  [L.  S.j 

SCAMA'NDRIA,  a small  town  of  Mysia,  no 
doubt  situated  on  the  river  Scamander  in  the  plain 
of  Troy  (Plin.  v.  33;  Hierocl.  p.  662,  where  it  is 
called  Scamandros).  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  276) 
conjectures  that  it  stood  on  a hill  rising  below  Bu- 
narbascki.  An  inscription  referring  to  this  town  is 
prebcrved  in  the  museum  at  Paris  (Choiseul-Gouflier, 

\ 'oyage  Piitoresque,  tom.  ii.  p.  288.)  [L.  S.] 

SCAMBO'NIDAE.  [Athe^.<V£,  p.  302,  a,] 
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SCAMPAE.  [Illyricum,  Vol.  II.  p.  36,  b.l 
SCANDARIUM.  [Cos.] 

SCANDEIA.  [Cythera.] 

SCA'NDIA  (SKavdia)  or  SCANDINA'VIA. 
Until  about  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  countries 
north  of  the  Cimbrian  Chersonesus  were  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  unless  we  assume  with  some  modern 
writers  that  the  island  of  Thule,  of  which  Pytheas 
of  Massilia  spoke,  was  the  western  part  of  what  is 
now  sometimes  called  Scandinavia,  that  is  Sweden 
and  Norway.  The  first  ancient  writer  who  alludes 
to  these  parts  of  Europe,  Pomp.  Mela,  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  states  (iii.  3)  that  north  of  the  Albis 
there  was  an  immense  bay,  full  of  large  and  small 
islands,  between  which  the  sea  flowed  in  narrow 
channels.  No  name  of  any  of  these  islands  is  men- 
tioned, and  Mela  only  states  that  they  were  inha- 
bited by  the  Hermiones,  the  northeramost  of  the 
German  tribes.  In  another  passage  (iii.  6)  the 
same  geographer  speaks  of  an  island  in  the  Sinus 
Codanus,  which,  according  to  the  common  reading, 
is  called  Codanonia,  or  Candanovia,  for  which  some 
have  emended  Scandinavia.  Thi.s  island  is  described 
by  him  as  surpassing  all  others  in  that  sea  both  in 
size  and  fertility.  But  to  say  the  least  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful as  to  whether  he  alludes  to  the  island  afterwards 
called  Scandia  or  Scandinavia,  especially  as  Mela 
describes  his  island  as  inhabited  by  the  Teutones. 
The  first  writer  who  mentions  Scandia  and  Scandi- 
navia is  Pliny,  who,  in  one  passage  (iv.  27),  like- 
wise speaks  of  the  Sinus  Codanus  and  its  numerous 
islands,  and  adds  that  the  largest  of  them  was 
called  Scandinavia;  its  size,  he  continues,  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  inhabited  by  500  pagi  of  Helleviones,  who 
regard  their  island  as  a distinct  part  of  the  world 
{alter  ten'arum  orhis').  In  another  passage  (iii. 
30)  he  mentions  several  islands  to  the  east  of  Bri- 
tannia, to  one  of  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Scan- 
dia. From  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  in  this 
latter  passage  we  might  be  inclined  to  infer  that  he 
regarded  Scandinavia  and  Scandia  as  two  different 
islands;  but  this  appearance  may  arise  from  the 
fact  that  in  each  of  the  passages  referred  to  he  fol- 
lowed different  authorities,  who  called  the  same  island 
by  the  two  names  Scandia  and  Scandinavia.  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  1 1.  §§  33,  34,  35)  speaks  of  a group  of  four 
islands  on  the  east  of  the  Cimbrian  Chersonesus, 
which  he  calls  the  Scandiae  Insulae  (5«av5mt*/^(7ot), 
and  of  which  the  largest  and  most  eastern  one  is 
called  Scandia,  extending  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
the  Vistula.  In  all  these  accounts  there  is  the 
fundamental  mistake  of  regarding  Scandinavia  as 
an  island,  for  in  reirlity  it  is  connected  on  the  north- 
east with  the  rest  of  Europe.  Pliny  speaks  of  an 
immense  mountain,  Sevo,  in  Scandinavia,  which  may 
possibly  be  Alount  Kjdlen,  which  divides  Sweden 
from  Norway,  and  a southern  branch  of  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  Seve-Ryggen.  The  different 
tribes  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  inhabiting  Scandia 
are  the  Chaedini  {XaiSeivoi'),  Phavonae  (^avdrai), 
Phiraesi  (4>ipa?aot),  Gutae  (FouTai),  Dauciones 
{AavKiuives'),  and  Levoni  {Aevwuoi).  At  a later 
time,  Jornandes  (de  Reb.  Get.  p.  81,  &c.)  enume- 
rates no  less  than  twenty-eight  different  tribes 
in  Scandinavia.  Tacitus  does  not  indeed  mention 
Scandia,  but  the  Sitones  and  Suiones  (whence  the 
modern  irame  Swedes')  must  unquestionably  be  con- 
ceived as  the  most  northern  among  the  German 
tribes  and  as  inhabiting  Scandia  {Germ.  44,  45). 
It  is  well  known  that  according  to  Jornandes  the 
Goths,  and  according  to  Paulus  Diaconus  (v.  2)  the 
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Lono;obardi,  originally  came  from  Scandinavia.  It 
deserves  to  be  noticed  that  the  southern  part  of  the 
supposed  island  of  Scandia,  the  modern  Sweden,  still 
bears  the  name  Scania,  Scone,  or  Schonen.  Pliny 
(viii.  16)  mentions  a peculiar  animal  called  achlis, 
and  resembling  the  alcis,  which  was  found  only  in 
Scandinavia,  For  further  discussions  about  the  va- 
rious tribes  of  Scandinavia,  which  all  the  ancients 
treat  as  a part  of  Germania  Magna,  see  Wilhelm, 
Germanien,  p.  343,  &c.;  Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen,  <fc. 
pp.  77,  1.56,  &c.  [L.  S.] 

SCA'NDILA,  a small  island  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Aegaean  sea,  between  Peparethus  and  Scyros, 
now  Skandole.  (Plin.  iv,  12.  s.  23;  Mela,  ii.  7. 
§8.) 

SCANDINAVIA.  [Scandia.] 

SCAPTE  HYLE  {'S.KairT^  v\t],  Plut.  dm.  4, 
de  Exilio,  p.  605;  Marcellin.  Vit.  Thucyd.  § 19), 
or  the  “ foss  wood,”  situated  on  the  confines  of  Mace- 
donia and  Thrace,  in  the  auriferous  district  of  Mt. 
Pangaeum,  to  which  Thucydides  was  exiled,  and 
where  he  composed  his  great  legacy  for  all  ages  — 
the  history  of  the  war  in  which  he  had  served  as 
general.  ' [E.  B.  J.] 

SCA'PTIA  {Eih.  'S,KaTTTi]vios,  Scaptiensis:  Pas- 
serano),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  which  appears 
to  have  ceased  to  exist  at  a very  early  period.  Its 
name  is  found  in  Dionysius  among  the  thirty  cities 
of  the  Latin  League  (Dionys.  v.  61);  and  it  therefore 
seems  probable  that  it  was  at  that  time  a considerable, 
or  at  all  events  an  independent,  town.  No  mention 
of  it  is  subsequently  found  in  history,  but  after  the 
great  Latin  War  it  was  included  in  one  of  the  new 
Romau  tribes  created  on  that  occasion  (b.  c.  332), 
to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  Scaptian.  (Fest.  s.  v. 
Scaptia,  p.  343  ; Liv.  viii.  17.)  No  subsequent 
mention  is  found  of  the  town,  and  it  is  only  noticed 
by  Pliny  among  the  “ clara  oppida  ” of  Latium, 
which  in  his  time  had  utterly  dit appeared  (Plin.  iii 
5.  s.  9).  Silius  Ilalicus  also  alludes  to  the  “ Scaptia 
pubes,”  but  in  a passage  from  which  no  inference 
can  be  derived  (viii.  395).  The  Scaptienses  no- 
ticed by  Suetonius  (^Aug.  40)  and  elsewhere  were 
the  members  of  the  Scaptian  tribe.  There  is 
no  real  clue  to  its  position  ; that  derived  from 
the  passage  of  Festus,  from  which  it  has  been  com- 
monly inferred  that  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pedum,  being  of  no  value.  The  words  “ quam  Pe- 
dani  incolebant,”  found  in  all  the  ordinary  editions 
of  that  author,  are  in  fact  merely  a supplement  of 
Ursinus,  founded  on  an  inference  from  Livy  (viii. 
14,  17),  which  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  (See 
Muller’s  note.)  But  supposing  that  we  are  justified 
in  placing  Scaptia  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  site 
suggested  by  Nibby,  on  the  hill  now  occupied  by  a 
farm  or  casale  called  Passerano,  is  at  least  probable 
enough;  the  position  is  a strong  one,  on  the  point 
of  one  of  those  narrow  ridges  with  precipitous  sides 
between  two  ravines,  which  abound  in  this  part  of 
the  Campagna.  It  is  about  3 miles  NW.  of  Galli- 
cano,  the  presumed  site  of  Pedum ; and  the  exist- 
ence of  an  ancient  town  on  the  spot  is  attested  by 
the  fragments  of  ancient  walls,  the  large,  roughly- 
hewn  masses  of  which  are  found  worked  up  into 
more  recent  buildings.  Its  situation  closely  resem- 
bles that  of  Galiicano  itself,  as  well  as  that  of 
Zagarolo,  about  3 miles  further  S.  (where  there  are 
also  indications  of  ancient  habitation);  and  the  iden- 
tification of  any  of  the  three  can  be  little  more  than 
conjectural.  (Nibby,  Dintorni,  vol.  iii.  pp.  70, 
71.)  [E.  H.  B.J 
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SCARABA'NTIA  (^Kap€avria,  Ptol.  ii.  15.  § 

5),  a tow’n  on  the  western  bank  of  Lake  Pelso  in 
Upper  Pannonia,  on  the  road  leading  from  Camuntum 
to  Sabaria.  (Plin.  iii.  27;  It.  Ant.  pp.  233,  261, 
262,  266;  Tab.  Pent.')  According  to  coins  and 
inscriptions  found  at  the  place,  it  was  a municipium 
with  the  surname  of  Flavia  Augusta.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  reading  in  Pliny,  “ Scarabantia  Julia,” 
is  not  correct,  and  that  we  must  read  either  Scara- 
bantia Flavia,  or  Scarabantia  et  Julia.  Its  site  is 
now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Oedenhurg,  in  Hun- 
garian Soprony  or  Sopron.  (Comp.  Muchar,  Nori- 
kum,  i.  p.  168;  Schbnwisner,  Antiquitates  Saha- 
riae,  p,  31 ; Orelli,  Inscript,  n,  4992.)  [L.  S.] 

SCA'RBIA,  a town  in  Rhaetia,  between  Par- 
tcnum  and  Veldidena,  on  the  road  leading  from 
Augusta  Vindelicorum  into  Italy,  occupied  the 
site  of  the  modern  Scharnitz.  (Jl'ahula  Peutinge- 
riana.)  [L.  S.] 

SCARDO'NA  (^xapScova,  Ptol.  ii.  17.  § 3;  Pro- 
cop. B.  G.  i.  7,  16,  iv.  23  ; Plin.  iii.  26;  Geogr. 

Rav.  V.  14  ; S/rdpScvv,  Sti*ab.  vii.  p.  315  ; Sardona, 
Pent.  Tab.'),  a town  in  the  territory  of  the  Liburnii  on 
the  Titius,  12  M.  P.  from  where  that  river  meets  the 
sea.  From  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  one  of 
the  three  “conventus”  of  Dalmatia,  it  must  have  been 
a place  of  importance,  and  was  used  from  early  times 
as  a depot  for  the  goods  which  were  transported 
by  the  Titius  to  the  inland  Dalmatians.  (Strab.  l.c.) 

The  modern  Scardona  in  Illyric  Scardin  or  Scradin, 
retains  the  name  of  the  old  city,  though  it  does  not 
occupy  the  site,  which  was  probably  further  to  the  i 
W.  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia,  vol.  i.  p.  191.)  Pto-  i 
lemy  (ii.  17.  § 13)  has  an  island  of  the  same  name  j 
ofifthe  Liburnian  coast, — perhaps  the  rocky  and  cu- 
riously-shaped island  of  Pago.  [E.  B.  J.] 

SCARDUS,  SCODRUS,  SCORDUS  MONS  (rh 
'ZKo.pbou  opos,  Polyb.  xxriii.  8 ; Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 1), 
the  desolate  heights  which  are  mentioned  inci- 
dentally by  Livy  (xliii,  20,  xliv.  31)  as  lying  in 
the  way  from  Stymbara  to  Scodra,  and  as  giving 
rise  to  the  Oriuns.  They  seem  to  have  compre- 
hended the  great  summits  on  either  side  of  the 
Drilo,  where  its  course  is  from  E.  to  W.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece  vol.  iii.  p.  477.)  In  Kiepert’s 
map  {Europalschen  Ttirkei)  Scardus  (^Schar-Dagh) 
extends  from  Ljubatrin  to  Shalesh;  over  this 
there  is  a “ col  ” from  Kalkandele  to  Pidsdren  not 
less  than  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ac- 
cording to  the  nomenclature  of  Grisebach,  Scardus 
reaches  from  the  Ljubatrin  at  its  NE.  exti'emity  to 
the  SW.  and  S.  as  far  as  the  Klissoura  of  Devol;  S. 
of  that  point  Pindus  commences  in  a continuation 
of  the  same  axis.  [E.  B.  J.] 

SCARNIUNGA,  a river  of  Pannonia,  mentioned 
only  by  Jornandes  (de  Reb.  Get.  52),  which  it  is 
impossible  to  identify  from  the  vague  manner  in 
which  it  is  spoken  of.  [L.  S.] 

SCARPHE  (Stfctp^T?),  in  Boeotia.  [Eteonus.] 
SCARPHE  or  SCARPHEIA  (5«dp<pr?,  Horn.; 
2/cdp<p€to,  Strab.,  Pans.,  Steph.  B.:  Eth.  '2Kap<pehs, 
'2,iiap<paiivs),  a town  of  the  Locri  Epicnemidii,  men-  t 

tioned  by  Homer.  (II.  ii.  532.)  According  to  , 

Strabo  it  was  10  stadia  from  the  sea,  30  stadia  J 

from  Thronium,  and  a little  less  from  some  other  i 

place  of  which  the  name  is  lo.st,  probably  Nicaea.  ; 

(Strab.  ix.  p.  426.)  It  appears  from  Pausanias  ;■ 

that  it  lay  on  the  direct  road  from  Elateia  to 
Thermopylae  by  Thronium  (viii.  15.  § 3),  and  ;i 

likewise  from  Livy,  who  states  that  Quinlius  Fl.i-  i 

mininus  marched  from  Elateia  by  Thronium  and  i 
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Scarphcla  to  Heracleia  (xxxiii.  3).  Hcnnethe  town 
may  be  placed  between  the  modern  villages  of 
'Andera  and  Molo.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  ii. 
p.  178.)  Scarpheia  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea  caused  by  an 
earthquake  (i.  p.  60),  but  it  must  have  been  after- 
wards rebuilt,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  subsequent 
writers  down  to  a late  period.  (Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12; 
Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 11;  Hierod.  p.  643;  Geog.  Rav.  iv. 
10;  Const.  Porphyr.  de  Them.  ii.  5.  p.  51,  Bonn.) 
Scarpheia  is  also  mentioned  by  Lycophr.  1147; 
Appian,  Syr.  19;  Pans.  ii.  29.  § 3,  x.  1.  § 2. 

SCARPO'NA  or  SCARPONNA,  in  Gallia,  is 
placed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table  on  a 
road  between  Tullum  {Toul)  and  Divodurum  {Metz). 
The  two  authorities  agree  in  placing  it  at  the  dis- 
tance of  X.  from  Tullum;  but  the  Itin.  makes  the 
distance  from  Scarpona  to  Divodurum  xii.,  and  the 
Table  makes  it  xiiii.  The  larger  number  comes 
nearer  to  the  truth,  for  the  place  is  Charpagne,  on 
the  Mosel.  An  inscription  has  been  found  at  Char- 
pagne,  which  is  as  follows  : “ imvir  viarum 

curand.  Sabell.  V.  S.  P.  M.  Scarp.  Clvit.  Leuc.” 
Scarpona  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Leuci.  [Leuci.] 
Jovinus,  Equitum  Magister,  defeated  the  Alemanni 
near  Scarponna  in  A.  D.  366.  in  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian  and  Valens.  ( Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  2 ; D’Anville, 
Notice,  <^c.;  Ukert,  Gallien,  p.  506.)  [G.  L.] 

SCENAE  {%KT\vai).  1.  A town  of  Mesopotamia 
on  a canal  from  the  Euphrates,  and  on  the  borders 
of  Babylonia,  18  schoeni  from  Seleucia,  and  25  days’ 
journey  from  the  passage  of  the  Euphrates  at 
Zeugma.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  748.)  It  belonged  to  the 
peaceful  and  nomadic  tribe  of  the  Scenitae,  and 
therefore,  though  called  by  Strabo  a^i6\oyos  ir6\iSy 
was  probably  only  a city  of  tents,  as,  indeed,  its 
name  implies. 

2.  ScENAE  Mandrae,  a place  in  Middle  Egypt, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  between  Aphroditopolis 
and  Babylon,  a little  SE.  of  Memphis.  {Itin.  Ant. 
p.  169.)  It  had  a Roman  garrison,  and  in  later 
times  became  the  see  of  a Christian  bishop.  (Not. 
Imp.;  comp.  Wesseling,  ad  Itin.  1.  c.) 

3.  ScENAE  Veteranorum,  a place  in  Lower 
Egypt,  on  an  arm  of  the  Nile,  and  on  the  road  from 
Heliupolis  to  Vicus  Judaeorum.  {Itin.  Ant.  pp.  163, 
169.)  It  lay  SW.  of  Bubastus.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SCENITAE  {^Kgvirai),  a general  name  for 
various  Arab  tribes  in  Pliny,  often  distinguished  by 
some  other  appellation.  Thus,  towards  the  lower  part 
of  the  Euphrates,  beyond  the  “ Attali  latrones,  Ara- 
bum  gens,”  he  places  the  Scenitae  (vi.  26),  whom  he 
mentions  again  more  fully  (c.  28),  “ Nomadas  inde 
infestatoresque  Chaldaeorum  Scenitae,  ut  diximus 
cludunt,  et  ipsi  vagi,  sed  a tabernaculis  cognominati, 
quae  ciliciis  metantur,  ubi  libuit.  Deinde  Nabataei,” 
&c.  Then  again  below  the  confluence  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris  he  places  the  Nomades  Sce- 
nitae on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  the  Chaldaei  on 
the  left.  He  speaks  also  of  the  Scenitae  Sabaei. 
Strabo  also  uses  the  name  in  the  same  latitude  of 
application  of  many  various  tribes  of  Arabia,  Syria, 
and  Mesopotamia  (see  Index,  s.  v.);  but  Ptolemy 
assigns  them  a definite  seat  near  the  mountains 
which  stretch  along  the  north  of  the  peninsula, 
north  of  the  Thaditae  {al.  Oaditae)  and  Saraceni 
(vi.  7.  § 21);  and  in  this  vicinity,  towards  the 
Red  Sea,  it  is  that  Ammianus  Marcellinus  places 
the  Scenite  Arabs,  whom  posterity  called  Saracens 
(xxiii.  6.)  [Saraceni.]  The  remark  of  Bochart 
is  therefore  borne  out  by  authorities ; “ Ubi  Sce- 
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nitas  Eratosthenes,  ibi  Saraccnos  ponunt  Procopius 
ct  Marcianus.  Saraceni  nimirum  a Scenitis  hoc 
solum  difierunt,  quod  Scenitarum  nomen  est  vetus- 
tius.”  ( Geogr.  Sacr.  iv.  2.  p.  2 1 3.)  [G.  W.] 

SCEPSIS  {2k7)\I/is  : Nth.  SK'h^tos),  a town  in  the 
SE.  ofMysia,  on  the  river  Aesepus,  150  stadia  to  the 
SE.  of  Alexandria  Troas,  and  not  far  from  Dicte,  one  of 
the  highe.st  points  of  Mount  Ida.  It  was  apparently  a 
place  of  the  highest  antiquity ; for  it  was  believed  to 
have  been  founded  immediately  after  the  time  of  the 
Irojan  War,  and  Demetrius,  a native  of  the  place, 
considered  it  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  domi- 
nions of  Aeneas.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  607).  The  same 
author  stated  that  the  inhabitants  were  transferred 
by  Scamandrius,  the  son  of  Hector,  and  Ascanius, 
the  son  of  Aeneas,  to  another  site,  lower  down  the 
Aesepus,  about  60  stadia  from  the  old  place,  and  that 
there  a new  town  of  the  same  name  was  founded. 
The  old  town  after  this  was  distinguished  from  the 
new  one  by  the  name  of  Palaescepsis.  For  two  ge- 
nerations the  princes  of  the  house  of  Aeneas  main- 
tained themselves  in  the  new  town  ; but  the  form  of 
govemment  then  became  an  oligarchy.  During  this 
period, colonists  from  Miletus  joined  the  Scepsians,  and 
instituted  a democratic  form  of  government.  The 
descendants  of  the  royal  family,  however,  still  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  the  regal  title  and  some  other  dis- 
tinctions. (Strab.  1.  c.  comp.  xiii.  p.  603;  xiv.  p. 
635;  Plin.  v.  2;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  In  the  time  of 
Xenophon  {Nell.  iii.  1.  § 15),  Scepsis  belonged  to 
Mania,  a Dardanian  princess ; and  after  her  death 
it  was  seized  by  Meidias,  who  had  married  her 
daughter;  butDercyllidas,whohad  obtained  admission 
into  the  town  under  some  pretext,  expelled  Meidias, 
and  restored  the  sovereign  power  to  the  citizens. 
After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  Scepsis  until  the  time 
of  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  when  Antigonus 
transfeiTed  its  inhabitants  to  Alexandria  Troas,  on 
account  of  their  constant  quarrels  with  the  town 
of  Cebrene  in  their  neighbourhood.  Lysimachus 
afterwards  allowed  them  to  return  to  their  ancient 
home,  which  at  a later  time  became  subject  to  the 
kings  of  Pergamum.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  597.)  This 
new  city  became  an  important  seat  of  learning  an^ 
philosophy,  and  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  tin 
works  of  Aristotle.  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  608)  relates  that 
Neleus  of  Scepsis,  a pupil  of  Aristotle  and  friend  of 
Theophrastus,  inherited  the  library  of  the  latter, 
which  also  contained  that  cf  Aristotle.  After  Ne- 
leus’ death  the  library  came  into  the  hands  of  per- 
sons who,  not  knowing  its  value,  and  being  unwilling 
to  give  them  up  to  the  library  which  the  Pergamenian 
kings  were  collecting,  concealed  these  literary  trea- 
sures in  a pit,  where  they  were  exposed  to  injury 
from  damp  and  worms.  At  length,  however,  they 
were  rescued  from  this  place  and  sold  to  Apellicon 
of  Teos.  The  books,  in  a very  mutilated  condition, 
were  conveyed  to  Athens,  and  thence  they  were  car- 
ried by  Sulla  to  Rome.  It^  is  singular  that  Scylax 
(p.  36)  enumerates  Scepsis  among  the  Aeolian 
coast-towns ; for  it  is  evident  from  Strabo  (comp. 
Demosth.  c.  Aristocr.  p.  671)  that  it  stood  at  a con- 
siderable distance  from  the  sea.  The  town  of  Palae- 
bcepsis  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  entirely,  for  in 
Pliny’s  time  (v.  33)  not  a vestige  of  it  existed, 
while  Scepsis  is  mentioned  by  Hierocles  (p.  664) 
and  the  ecclesiastical  notices  of  bishoprics.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Scepsis  there  existed  veiy  produc- 
tive silver  mines.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Deme- 
trius and  Metrodorus.  The  former,  who  bestowed 
much  labour  on  the  topography  of  Troas,  spoke  of 
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a district,  Coiybissa,  near  Scepsis,  of  which  other- 
wise nothing  is  known.  Extensive  ruins  of  Scepsis 
are  believed  to  exist  on  an  eminence  near  the  village 
of  Eskiupshi.  These  ruins  are  about  3 miles  in 
circumference,  and  8 gates  can  be  traced  in  its  walls. 
(Forbiger,  Handbuch  der  Alt.  Geogr.  vol.  ii.  p. 
147.)  [L.S.] 

SCHE'DIA  (SxfSla,  Strab.  xvii.  pp.  800,  803),  a 
large  town -like  village  of  Lower  Egypt,  situated  on 
the  great  canal  which  connected  Alexandria  with  the 
Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile,  near  Andropolis.  At 
Schedia  was  the  general  custom-house  for  goods, 
ascending  or  descending  the  river,  and  also  the 
station  for  the  splendid  vessels  in  which  the  prefects 
visited  the  upper  country:  whence  it  is  singular 
that  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  later  writer  than 
Strabo.  Mannert  (x.  pt  i.  p.  601)  seeks  it  on  the 
lake  of  Abouhir;  whilst  Keichardt,  from  the  simi- 
larity of  the  name,  takes  it  to  have  been  the  modern 
Dsjedie.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SCHE'RIA.  [CoRCYKA.] 

SCHINUSSA,  a small  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea, 
one  of  the  Sporades,  S.  of  Naxos.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  68.) 

SCHISTE  (J)  (Txia"r^  dSds),  the  name  of  the  road 
leading  from  Delphi  into  Central  Greece,  was  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  spot  where  the  road  di- 
vided into  two,  and  which  was  called  rpeTs  K4\ev6oi, 
reckoning  the  road  to  Delphi  as  one  of  the  three. 
Of  the  other  two  roads,  the  NE.  led  to  Daulis;  the 
SE.  parted  into  two,  one  leading  to  Trachis  and 
Lebadeia,  the  other  to  Ambrysus  and  St  iris.  At 
the  spot  where  the  three  roads  met  was  the  tomb  of 
Laius  and  his  servant,  who  were  here  slain  by 
Oedipus.  It  must  have  stood  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Zimeno  Derveni,  or  opening  between  the  moun- 
tains Cirphis  and  Parnassus,  which  leads  to  Delphi. 
The  road  from  this  point  becomes  very  steep  and 
rugged  towards  Delphi,  as  Pausanias  has  described 
it.  (Aes  hyl.  Oed.  Tyr.  733;  Eurip.  PAoew.  38; 
Paus.  ix.  2.  § 4,  X.  5.  § 3 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  105.) 

SCHOENUS  (^xoii'ovs),  the  name  of  several 
towns,  from  the  reeds  or  rushes  growing  in  their 
neighbourhood.  1.  (usually  SxoNos),  a town  in 
Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  ii.  497),  and 
placed  by  Stabo  upon  a river  of  the  same  name  in 
the  territory  of  Thebes,  upon  the  road  to  Anthedon, 
and  at  the  distance  of  50  stadia  from  Thebes. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  408;  Eustath.  ad  loc. ; Steph.  B.  5 v.; 
Nicander,  Theriac.  887;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12.)  This 
river  is  probably  the  stream  flowing  into  the  lake 
of  Hylica  from  the  valley  of  Monki,  and  which 
near  its  mouth  is  covered  with  rushes.  Nicander 
is  cleai'ly  wrong,  who  makes  (/.  c.)  the  Schoenus 
flow  into  the  lake  Copais.  (Ulrichs,  Reisen,  p.  258 ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  320.)  Schoenus 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  celebrated  Atalanta,  the 
daughter  of  Mioenus  (Paus.  viii.  35.  § 10);  and 
hence  Statius  gives  to  Schoenus  the  epithet  of 
“ Atalantaeus.”  (Stat.  Theb.  vii.  267.) 

2.  A town  in  the  centre  of  Arcadia  near  Me- 
thydrium,  which  w'as  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  Boeotian  Schoenus.  (Paus.  viii.  35., § 10; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.;  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  24Q.) 

3.  A harbour  in  the  Corinthia.  [Corinthus, 
p.  683,  a.] 

4.  A river  near  Maroneia  in  Thrace,  mentioned 
only  by  Mela  (ii.  2.  § 8). 

SCHOENUS,  a bay  on  the  west  coast  of  Caria, 
on  the  south-east  of  the  Cnidian  Chersonesus,  and 
opposite  the  island  of  Syme.  (Pomp.  Mela,  i.  16; 
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Plin.  v.  29.)  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
this  description  of  the  bay  of  Schoenus  is  only  con- 
jectural, and  based  upon  the  order  in  which  Pliny 
mentions  the  places  in  that  locality.  [L.  S.] 
SCIA  (5/cio:  Eth.  'S.Kievs),  a small  town  in  Eu- 
boea (Steph.  B.  s.  V.  ^SiKids),  probably  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Eretria,  since  Pausanias  (iv.  2.  § 3)  men- 
tions Scium  as  a district  belonging  to  Eretria. 

SC  IAS.  [Megalopolis,  p.  309,  b.] 
SCIATHIS.  [Pheneus,  p.  595,  a.] 
SCI'ATHUS  (^Kiados:  Eth.  ~2Kid6ios:  Skiatho), 
a small  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea.  N.  of  Euboea,  and 
a little  E.  of  the  Magnesian  coast  of  Thessaly,  is 
described  by  Pliny  as  15  miles  in  circumference 
(iv.  12.  s.  23).  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
colonised  by  Pelasgians  from  Thrace,  who  were 
succeeded  by  Chalcidians  from  Euboea.  (Scymn. 
Ch.  584.)  It  possessed  two  towns,  one  of  which 
was  also  called  Sciathus,  but  the  name  of  the  other 
is  unknown.  (Scylax,  p.  23,  Hudson  ; Strab.  ix. 
p.  436;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 47.)  It  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes,  since  the  Persian  and  Grecian  fleets  were 
stationed  near  its  coasts.  (Herod,  vii.  176,  179, 
182,  183,  viii.  7.)  It  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
subject  allies  of  Athens,  but  was  so  insignificant 
that  it  had  to  pay  only  the  small  tribute  of  200 
drachmae  yearly.  (Franz,  Elem.  Ejngr.  52.)  The 
town  of  Sciathus  was  destroyed  by  the  last  Philip 
of  Macedonia,  b.  c.  200,  to  prevent  its  falling  into 
th  I hands  of  Attains  and  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxxi. 
28,  45.)  In  the  Mithridatic  War  it  was  one  of 
the  haunts  of  pirates.  (Appian,  Mithr.  29.)  It 
was  subsequently  given  by  Antony  to  the  Athenians. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  v.  7.)  Sciathus  was  celebrated  for 
its  wine  (Athen.  i.  p.  30,  f.),  and  for  a species  of 
fish  found  off  its  coasts  and  called  KeaTpevs. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  4,  c.;  Pollux,  vi.  63.)  The  modern 
town  lies  in  the  SE.  part  of  the  island,  and  pos- 
sesses an  excellent  harbour.  The  inhabitants  have 
only  been  settled  here  since  1829,  previous  to  which 
time  their  town  stood  in  the  NE.  part  of  the  island 
upon  a rock  projecting  into  the  sea,  and  accessible 
only  upon  one  side,  as  more  secure  against  the  pi- 
rates. Ross  says  that  the  new  town  stands  upon 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  but  the  latter  was  not 
the  homonymous  capital  of  the  island,  which  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  old  town  in  the  NE.  part  of  the 
island,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  found  there 
by  Leake.  The  ancient  city  in  the  SE.  of  the 
island,  upon  which  the  modern  town  now  stands,  is 
probably  the  second  city  mentioned  by  Scylax,  but 
without  a name.  (Ross,  Wandermigen  in  Griechen- 
land,  vol.  ii.  p.  50  ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol. 
iii.  p.  111.) 

SCIDRUS  (2«t5pos:  Eth.  2/cjSpovds,  Steph.  B.: 
Sapri),  a Greek  city  on  the  coast  of  Lucania,  on 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  between  Pyxus  (Buxentum) 
and  Laiis.  It  is  mentioned  only  by  Herodotus  (vi. 
21),  from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was,  as  well  as 
Laiis,  a colony  of  Sybaris,  and  was  one  of  the  places 
to  which  the  surviving  inhabitants  of  that  city 
retired,  after  its  destruction  by  the  Crotoniats.  It 
does  not  appear  from  his  expressions  whether  these 
towns  were  then  first  founded  by  the  fugitives, 
or  had  been  previously  settled  as  regular  colonies ; 
but  the  latter  supposition  is  much  the  more  proba- 
ble. It  is  singular  that  no  subsequent  trace  is 
found  of  Scidrus ; its  name  is  never  again  men- 
tioned in  history,  nor  alluded  to  by  the  geographers, 
with  the  exception  of  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
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(s.  V.),  who  calls  it  merely  a “ city  of  Italy.”  We 
have  therefore  no  clue  to  its  position;  for  even  its 
situation  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  is  a mere  inference 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus in  conjunction  with  Laiis.  But  there  exist  at 
Sapri,  on  the  Gulf  of  Policastro,  extensive  remains 
of  an  ancient  city,  which  are  generally  considered, 
and  apparently  not  without  reason,  as  indicating 
the  site  of  Scidms.  They  are  said  to  consist  of  the 
remains  of  a theatre  and  other  public  buildings  of 
the  ancient  walls,  and  constructions  around  the 
port.  (Antonini,  Lucanta,  part  ii.  c.  11 ; Romanelli, 
vol.  i,  p.  377.)  This  last  is  a remarkable  land- 
locked basin,  though  of  small  extent  ; and  it  is 
singular  that,  even  if  the  town  had  ceased  to  exist, 
no  allusion  should  be  found  to  the  existence  of  this 
secure  port,  on  a coast  almost  wholly  destitute  of 
natural  harbours.  But  the  high  mountains  which 
shut  it  in  aud  debar  it  from  all  communication  with 
the  interior  probably  prevented  it  from  ever  attain  - 
ing to  any  importance.  Sapri  is  at  the  present  day 
a mere  fishing  village,  about  6 miles  E.  of  PoU- 
castro.  [E.  H.  B ] 

SCILLUS  (2KiA\oi)s:  Eth.  :$ki\\ovvtios),  a 
town  of  Triphylia,  a district  of  Elis,  situated  20 
stadia  south  of  Olympia.  In  b.  c.  572  the  Scil- 
Inntians  assisted  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Pisa,  in  making 
war  upon  the  Eleians;  but  they  were  completely 
conquered  by  the  latter,  and  both  Pisa  and  Scillus 
were  razed  to  the  ground.  (Pans.  v.  6.  § 4,  vi.  22. 
§ 4.)  Scillus  remained  desolate  till  about  b.  c.  392, 
when  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  a few  years 
previously  compelled  the  Eleians  to  renounce  their 
supremacy  over  their  dependent  cities,  colonised 
Scillus  and  gave  it  to  Xenophon,  then  an  exile  from 
Athens.  Xenophon  resided  here  more  than  twenty 
years,  but  was  expelled  from  it  by  the  Eleians  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  b.  c.  371.  He  has  left 
us  a description  of  the  place,  which  he  says  was  situ- 
ated 20  stadia  from  the  ^ci'ed  Grove  of  Zeus,  on 
the  road  to  Olympia  from  Sparta.  It  stood  upon  the 
river  Selinus,  which  was  also  the  name  of  the  river 
flowing  by  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus,  and 
like  the  latter  it  abounded  in  fish  and  shell-fish. 
Here  Xenophon,  from  a tenth  of  the  spoils  acquired  in 
the  Asiatic  cam.paign,  dedicated  a temple  to  Artemis, 
in  imitation  of  the  celebrated  temple  at  Ephesus,  and 
instituted  a festival  to  the  goddess.  Scillus  stood 
amidst  woods  and  meadows,  and  afforded  abundant 
pasture  for  cattle;  while  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains supplied  wild  hogs,  roebucks,  and  stags.  (Xen. 
Anab.  v.  3.  §§  7 — 13.)  When  Pausanias  visited 
Scillus  five  centuries  afterwards  the  temple  of  Ar- 
temis still  remained,  and  a statue  of  Xenophon,  made 
of  Pentelic  marble.  (Paus.  v.  6.  § 5,  seq  ; comp. 
Strab.  viii.  pp.  344,  387;  Plut.  de  Exsil.  p.  603.) 
There  are  no  remains  to  identify  Scillus,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  stood  in  the  woody  vale,  in 
which  is  a small  village  called  Rasa,  and  through 
which  flows  a river  falling  into  the  Alpheius  nearly 
opposite  the  Cladeus.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p. 
213,  seq.,  Peloponnesmca,  p.  9 ; Boblaye,  Recherches, 
4-c.  p.  133;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  91.) 

SCINCOMAGUS  This  place  is 

first  mentioned  by  Strabo  (iv.  p.  179),  w’ho  says, 
when  he  is  speaking  of  one  of  the  passes  of  the 
Alps,  that  from  Ebrodunum  (Emhrun')  on  the 
Gallic  side  through  Brigantium  (^Brian^on)  and 
Scincomagus  and  the  pass  of  the  Alps  to  Ocelum, 
the  limit  of  the  land  of  Cottius  is  99  miles;  and  at 
Scincomagus  Italy  begins;  and  the  distance  from 
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Scincomagus  to  Ocelurn  is  27  miles.  (See  Groskurd’s 
note  on  the  passage,  Transl.  Strab.  i.  p.  309.) 
Pliny  also  (ii.  108)  makes  Italy  extend  to  the 
Alps  at  Scincomagus,  and  then  he  gives  the  breadth 
of  Gallia  from  Scincomagus  to  the  Pyrenees  and 
Illiberis.  (See  the  notes  and  emendations  in  Har- 
duin’s  edition.)  It  appears  then  that  Scincomagus 
was  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  on  the  Italian  side;  and 
if  the  position  of  Ocelum  w'ere  certain,  we  might  pro- 
bably determine  that  of  Scincomagus,  which  must 
be  on  the  line  of  the  passage  over  the  Alps  by 
the  Mont  Genevre.  It  was  a great  mistake  of 
Bouche  and  Harduin  to  suppose  that  Scincomagus 
was  the  same  as  Segusio  or  Susa.  D’Anville 
guesses  that  Scincomagus  may  be  a place  which  he 
calls  “ Chamlat  de  Siguin,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Col  de  Cestrieres,  which  leads  from  the  valley  of 
Sezane  (Ce.sano)  into  that  of  Pra-gelas.”  As  usual, 
he  relies  on  the  resemblance  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  names,  which  is  often  useful  evidence;  for 
“ magus  ” in  Scincomagus  is  merely  a common 
Gallic  name  for  town.  D’Anville  also  supposes  that 
this  position  of  Scincomagus  is  confirmed  by  the  site 
of  Ocelum,  as  he  has  fixed  it.  [Ocelum.]  But  all 
this  is  vague.  [G.  L.] 

SCIO'NE  (2»c«£6vT7,Herod.vii.  123,  viii.  128 ; Thuc. 
iv.  120 — 123, 133,  v.  32 ; Strab.  vii.  p.  330  ; Pomp. 
Mela,  ii.  2.  § 11;  Plin.  iv.  17:  Eth.  'XKtavalos, 
Herod.;  2fctwv€^s,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.\  the  chief  town  on 
the  isthmus  of  Pallene  in  Macedonia.  Although  it 
called  itself  Achaean,  like  many  other  colonial  towns, 
in  d-.  fault  of  any  acknowledged  mother-city,  it  traced 
its  origin  to  warriors  returning  from  Troy.  Under  con- 
cert with  Brasidas  the  Scionacans  proclaimed  their  re- 
volt from  Athens,  two  days  after  the  truce  was  sworn, 
March,  B.c.  421.  Brasidas,  by  a speech  which  ap- 
pealed to  Grecian  feeling,  wound  up  the  citizens  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  The  Athenians, 
furious  at  the  refusal  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  give 
up  this  prize,  which  they  had  gained  after  the  truce, 
passed  a resolution,  under  the  instigation  of  Cleon 
to  kill  all  the  grown-up  male  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  and  strictly  besieged  the  town,  which  Bra- 
sidas was  unable  to  relieve,  though  he  had  pre- 
viously conveyed  away  the  women  and  children  to  a 
place  of  safety.  After  a long  blockade  Scione  sur- 
rendered to  the  Athenians,  who  put  all  the  men  of 
military  age  to  death,  and  sold  the  women  and 
children  to  slavery.  The  site  of  this  ill-fated  city 
must  be  sought  for  between  the  capes  Paliuri 
and  Posidhi.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  157.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SCIRA'DIUM.  [Salamis.] 

SCIRI  or  SCIRRI,  a population  variously  placed 
by  various  authors.  The  first  who  mentions  them 
is  Pliny  (iv.  13.  s.  27),  who  fixes  them  in  Eningia, 
i.  e.  in  the  parts  to  the  NE.  of  the  extreme  fron- 
tier of  what  he  and  his  contemporaries  call  Germa- 
nia, i.  e.  East  Prussia,  Courland,  Livonia,  EstJvonia, 
and  part  of  Fmnland,  “quidam  haec  habitaii  ad  Vis- 
tulam  usque  fluvium  a Sarmatis,  Venedis,  Sciris, 
Hirris,  tradunt.”  No  other  author  either  mentions 
the  Hirri  or  places  the  Sciri  thus  far  northw’ard. 

The.  most  interesting  notice  of  them  is  in  the  so- 
called  Olbian  inscription  (Bbckh,  Inser.  no.  2058), 
wherein  they  are  mentioned  as  dangerous  neighbours 
to  the  town  of  Olbia  along  with  the  Galatae,  the 
Thisamatae,  the  Scythae,  and  the  Saudaratae  (^uss. 
Die  Deutschen,  4'C-,  s.v.  Galatae);  and,  doubtless, 
I the  neighbouring  town  of  Olbia  was  their  true 
' locality. 
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The  evidence  of  Jornandes  makes  them  Alans 
(“  Sciri  et  Satagarlietceteri  Alanorum,”i?e&.  Get.  49), 
evidence  vi'hich  is  important,  since  Peria,  the  notary 
of  tlie  Alan  king  Candax, was  the  writer’s  grandfather. 
Tliey  are  made  by  Sidonius  {Carm.  vii.  322)  part  of 
Attila’s  army,  by  Jornandes  subjects  of  Odoacer, 
by  Procopius  members  of  the  Goth  and  Alan  alli- 
ance. They  were,  almost  certainly,  a Scythian 
tribe  of  Kherson,  who  during  the  period  of  the 
Greek  settlements  harassed  Olbia,  and,  during  the 
Byzantine  period,  joined  with  the  other  barbarians 
of  the  Lower  Danube  againts  Kome.  Of  these, 
the  chief  confederates  were  the  Heruli  and  Turci- 
lingi ; with  whom  they  found  their  way  as  far  west 
as  Bavaria.  The  present  country  of  Styria  (_Styer- 
war4)=the  March  of  the  Stiri  or  Sciri,  the  change 
from  Sc  to  St  being  justified  by  the  Bavarian  Count 
Von  Schiern  in  one  part  of  a document  of  the  10th 
century  being  made  a Comes  de  Stira  in  another. 
Add  to  this  the  existence  of  a Nemus  Scirorum  in 
Bavaria.  (See  Zeuss,  s.  v.  Sciri). 

The  Sciii  of  the  later  writers  were  probably  a 
portion  of  the  Scythians  of  the  parts  between  the 
Danube  and  J>on,  under  a newer  and  more  spe- 
cific name.  The  transplantation  into  Styria  along 
with  an  inroad  of  Uldis,  king  of  the  Huns,  seems  to 
ha\  e broken  up  the  name  and  nation.  Sozomenes  saw 
the  remnants  of  them  labouring  as  slaves  in  the  mines 
of  Mount  Olympus  in  Bithynia  (ix.  5).  [R.  G.  L.] 

SCIRPTIS  (t)  'SiKipiTis : Eth.  ^Kiphrjs,  fern. 
’SiKipiris),  a rugged  and  barren  mountainous  dis- 
trict, in  the  north  of  Laconia,  between  the  upper 
Eurotas  on  the  west  and  the  Oenus  on  the  east,  and 
extending  north  of  the  highest  ridge  of  the  moun- 
tains, which  were  the  natural  boundaiy  between 
Laconia  and  Arcadia.  The  name  probably  expressed 
the  wild  and  rugged  nature  of  the  country,  for  the 
word  signified  hard  and  rugged  (^oKipov,  aKeipov, 
aKXripov,  Hesych.).  It  was  bounded  by  the  Mae- 
nalians  on  the  north,  and  by  the  Parrhasians  on  the 
west,  and  was  originally  part  of  Arcadia,  but  was 
conquered  at  an  early  period,  and  its  inhabitants 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  Lacedaemonian  Perioeci. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.  'SKlpos ; Thuc.  v.  S3.)  According 
to  Xenophon  they  were  subjected  to  Sparta  even 
before  the  time  of  Lycurgus.  (De  Rep.  Lac.  c.  12.) 
They  were  distinguished  above  all  the  other  Perioeci 
for  their  bravery ; and  their  contingent,  called  the 
'2,KipiT7]s  k6xos,  600  in  number,  usually  occupied 
the  extreme  left  of  the  Lacedaemonian  wing.  (Thuc. 
V.  67,  68.)  They  were  frequently  placed  in  the 
post  of  danger,  and  sometimes  remained  with  the 
king  as  a body  of  reserve.  (Xen.  Cyr.  iv.  2.  § 1, 
Hell.  V.  2.  § 24,  v.  4.  § .52;  Diod.  xv.  32.)  On  the 
first  invasion  of  Laconia  by  the  Thebans  the  Sciritae, 
together  with  the  Perioeci  of  Caryae  and  Sellasia, 
revolted  from  Sparta,  in  consequence  of  which  their 
country  was  subsequently  ravaged  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians. (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  24.  § 1.)  The  only  towns 
in  the  Sciritis  appear  to  have  been  Sciuus  and 
Oeum,  called  lum  by  Xenophon.  The  latter  is  the 
only  place  in  the  district  mentioned  in  historical 
times  [Oeum].  Scirus  may  perhaps  have  been  the 
same  as  Scirtonium  {^Kiprdonov),  in  the  district  of 
Aegytis.  (Paus.  viii.  27.  § 4 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

The  road  from  Sparta  to  Tegea,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  present  road  from  Sparta  to  Tripolitzd, 
led  through  the  Sciritis.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii. 
p.  28;  Boblaye,  Recherches,  t/c.  p.  7.5;  Ross,  Reisen 
im  Peloponnes,  p.  178;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos.  vol. 
ii.  p.  263.) 


SCOLUS. 

1 SCIRO'NIA  SAXA.  [Megara,  p.  316,  b.] 
SCIRRI.  [Sciri.] 

! SOIRTIA'NA,  a station  on  the  Egnatian  road, 

' between  Brucida  (Presba)  and  Castra  or  Parembole. 
The  name  is  no  doubt  connected  with  that  of  the 
SciRTONES  (2KfpTov€s),whom  Ptolemy  (iii.  17.  § 8) 
couples  with  the  Dassaretian  Pirustae  as  Illyrian 
tribes  near  Macedonia.  [E.  B.  J.] 

SCI'RTONES.  [SciRTiANA.] 

SCIRTO'NIUM.  [Sciritis.] 

SCIRTUS  (^Kipros,  Procop.  de  Aed.  ii.  7),  a 
river  of  Mesopotamia,  a western  tributary  of  the 
Chaboras  (^Chabur).  It  flowed  from  25  sources, 
and  ran  past  Edessa.  (^Chron.  Edess.  in  Asseman, 
Bibl.  Or.  i.  p.  388.)  Its  name,  which  signifies  the 
skipping  or  jumping  (from  aKiprcico),  is  said  to  have 
been  derived  from  its  rapid  course  and  its  frequent 
overflowings ; and  its  present  name  of  Daisan  means 
the  same  thing.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SCIRUM.  [Attica,  p.  326,  a.] 

SCISSUM.  [CissA.] 

SCPTTIUM.  [SOTIATES.] 

SCODRA  (j]  2/fdSpa,  Ptol.  ii.  16.(17.)  § 12; 
2Ko5pa«,  Hierocl.  p.  656:  Eth.  Scodrense.s,  Liv.  xlv. 
26),  one  of  the  more  important  towns  of  Roman 
Illyricum  (^Montenegro),  the  capital  of  the  Labeates, 
seated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  La- 
beatis,  between  two  rivers,  the  Clausula  on  the  E., 
and  the  Barbanna  on  the  W.  (Liv.  xliv.  31),  and  at 
a distance  of  17  miles  from  the  sea-coast  (Plin.  iii. 

22.  s.  26).  It  was  a very  strong  place,  and  Gen- 
tius,  king  of  the  Illyrians,  attempted  to  defend  it 
against  the  Romans,  b.  c.  168,  but  was  defeated  in  j 
a battle  under  the  walls.  Pliny  erroneously  places  1 
it  on  the  Drilo  (1.  c.).  At  a later  period  it  became  I 
the  chief  city  of  the  province  Praevalitana.  It  is  Ji 
the  present  Scutari,  which  is  also  the  name  of  the  |i 
lake  Labeatis.  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Monte-  1 
negro,  vol.  i.  p.  476.)  [T.  H.  D.]  j 

SCOLLIS  (2/cdAA£s),  a mountain  between  Elis  I 
and  Achaia,  now  called  Sandameriotiko,  3333  feet  J 
high,  from  which  the  river  Larisus  rises,  that  .3 

forms  the  boundaiy  between  Achaia  and  Elis.  j 

Strabo  describes  it  as  adjacent  to  Mount  Lampeia, 
which  was  connected  with  the  range  of  Eryman-  I 

thus.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  341.)  Strabo  also  identifies  i 

it  with  the  “ Olenian  Rock  ” of  Homer.  (II.  ii. 

617  ; Strab.  viii.  p.  387  ; Leake,  Moi'ea,  vol.  ii.  il 
pp.  184,  230;  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  203.)  1 

SCOLOTI.  [Scythia.] 

SCOLUS  (2w/cAos,  Thuc.  v.  18 ; Strab.  ix.  I 
p.  408),  a town  of  Chalcidice  near  Olynthus,  men-  4 
tioned  together  with  Spartolus,  in  the  treaty  between  i 
Athens  and  Sparta  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Pelor  jj 
ponnesian  War.  [E.  B.  J.]  \ 

SCOLUS  (2/fwAos;  Eth.  2/cceAtos,  2/co>At€us),  a < 
town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (II.  ii.  497),  I 
and  described  by  Strabo  as  a village  of  the  Para-  4 
sopia  below  Cithaeron  (ix.  p.  408).  Pausanias,  in 
his  description  of  the  route  from  Plataea  to  Thebes,  « 
says,  that  if  the  traveller  were,  instead  of  cros.sing  v 
the  Asopus,  to  follow  that  river  for  about  40  stadia.  1 
he  would  arrive  at  the  ruins  of  Scolus,  where  tliere  ♦ 
was  an  unfinished  temple  of  Demeter  and  Core  (ix. 

4.  § 4).  Mardonius  in  his  march  from  Tanagra  to 
Plataea  passed  through  Scolus.  (Herod,  ix.  15.)  i • 
When  the  Lacedaemonians  were  preparing  to  invade  ; <i 
Boeotia,  b.  c.  377,  the  Thebans  threw  up  an  in- 
trenchment  in  front  of  Scolus,  which  probably  ex- 
tended from  Mt.  Cithaeron  to  the  Asopus.  (Xen.  1 
Hell.  V.  4.  § 49,  Agesil.  2.)  Strabo  says  that 
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Scolus  was  so  disagreeable  and  rugged  (rpaxos) 
tliat  it  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  “ never  let  us  go  to 
Scolus,  nor  follow  any  one  there”  (ix.  p.  408). 
Leake  places  Scolus  just  below  the  projection  of 
Cithaeron,  on  a little  rocky  table-height,  overlook- 
ing the  river,  where  stands  a metokhi  dependent  on 
a convent  in  the  ^lleutheris,  called  St.  Meletius. 
(^Northei'n  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  330.) 

SCOMBRA'RIA  (^KOfxSpapia,  Strab.  iii.  p.  159), 
an  island  on  the  S.  coast  of  Spain,  in  front  of  the 
bay  which  formed  the  harbour  of  Carthago  Nova, 
and  24  stadia,  or  3 miles,  distant  from  the  coast. 
It  derived  its  name  from  the  scombei,  tunny-fish,  or 
mackarel,  which  were  found  here  in  great  quan- 
tities, and  from  which  the  Romans  prepared  their 
garum.  (Plin.  xxxi.  8.  s.  43.)  It  was  also  called 
Herculis  Insula.  Now  Islote.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SCOMBRA'SIA.  [Saturni  Prom.] 
SCOMBRUS,  SCO'MIUS  (2/fd/igpos,  al.  2k6- 
fiios,  Thuc.  ii.  96  ; Aristot.  Meteor,  i.  13;  Scopius, 
Plin.  iv.  17  : ^K6p.€poi,  Hesych.),  an  out- 

lying mountain  of  the  chain  of  Haem  us,  or  that 
cluster  of  great  summits  between  Ghiustendil  and 
Sofia,  which  sends  tributaries  to  all  the  great  rivers 
of  the  N.  of  European  Turkey.  As  the  most  central 
point,  and  nearly  equidistant  from  the  Euxine,  the 
Aegean,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Danube,  it  is  probably 
the  Haemus  of  the  traveller’s  tale  in  Livy  (xl.  21), 
to  which  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, made  a fruitless  excursion  with  the  expec- 
tation of  beholding  from  thence  at  once  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Euxine(.Bfec^  -Sea),  the  Danube  and  the  Alps. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  474.)  [E.  B.  J.l 
SCOMIUS.  [ScOMBRUS.] 

SCOPAS  (S/cdwas),  an  eastern  tributary  of  the 
Sangarius  in  Galatia,  which  according  to  Procopius 
(de  Aed.  v.  4)  joined  the  Sangarius,  10  miles  east 
of  the  town  of  Juliopolis.  Pliny  (v.  43)  calls  it 
Scopius,  and  according  to  Procopius  this  river  fre- 
quently overflowed  the  country,  which  is  perhaps 
alluded  to  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  (p.  574),  where 
a station  called  Hycronpotamum  (i.  e.  iryphv  ttoto- 
pLOv')  is  mentioned  about  13  miles  to  the  east  of 
Juliopolis.  The  modern  name  of  the  river  is  Aladan. 
(Comp.  Leake.  Asia  Minor,  p.  79;  Eckhel,  Doctr. 
Num.  iii.  p.  101.)  [L.  S.] 

SCO'PELUS.  [Halonnesus.] 

SCOPI.  [Scupi.] 

SCOTIA  (SKOTTia  &Kpa),  a headland  on  the  west 
coast  of  Caria,  to  the  west  of  Myndus,  and  opposite 
the  island  of  Cos.  (Ptol.  v.  2.  § 10.)  Strabo  (xiv. 
p.  658)  mentions  two  headlands  in  the  same  vicinity, 
Astypalaea  and  Zephyrium,  one  of  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  same  as  Scopia.  [L.  S.] 

SCORDISCI  (^KopS'iaKoi),  a powerful  Celtic 
tribe,  in  the  southern  part  of  Lower  Pannonia,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Savus,  Dravus,  and  Danubius. 
They  and  the  Boii  were  overpowered  by  the  Dacians. 
(Strab.  vii.  pp.  293,  313.)  Some  call  them  an 
Illyrian  tribe,  because,  living  on  the  borders  of  Illy- 
ricum,  they  were  much  mixed  up  with  them.  They 
were  in  the  end  greatly  reduced  by  their  struggles 
with  the  Dacians  and  the  Triballi,  so  that  when 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  Romans  they  were 
easily  subdued.  (Appian,  Illyr.  3;  Liv.  xli.  23; 
Justin,  xxxii.  3;  Plin.  iii.  28;  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 3.) 
In  Pannonia  they  seem  to  have  gradually  become 
assimilated  to  the  Pannonians,  whence  in  later 
times  they  disappear  from  history  as  a distinct  na- 
tion or  tribe.  [L.  S.] 

SCORDISCUS.  rScYDiSES.] 
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SCORDUS  MONS.  [Scardus.] 

SCOTANE.  [Cleitor,  p.  633,  a.] 

SCOTL  The  Scoti  were  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Hibernia,  as  appears  from  notices  in  some  of  the 
Latin  writers.  (Claudian,  de  IV.  Cons.  Honor.  33, 
de  Laud.  Stil.  ii.  251 ; Oros.  i.  2.)  For  several 
centuries  Ireland  was  considered  as  the  land  of  the 
Scoti,  and  the  name  of  Scotia  was  equivalent  to  that 
of  Hibernia.  (Isid.  Grig.  xiv.  6;  Beda,  i.  1,  ii.  4; 
Geogr.  Rav.  i.  3,  v.  32 ; Alfred  the  Great,  ap.  Oro.?. 
p.  30,  &c.)  We  have  no  accounts  respecting  the 
subdivisions  of  the  Scoti;  but  perhaps  they  are  to 
be  sought  in  the  names  of  the  Irish  counties,  as 
Munster,  Leinster,  Ulster,  Connaught.  Ammianus 
mentions  the  Scoti,  in  conjunction  with  the  Atta- 
cotti,  as  committing  formidable  devastations  (xxvii. 
8.  § 4).  According  to  St.  Jerome  (adv.  Jovin. 
V.  2.  201,  ed.  Mart.)  they  had  their  wives  in 
common;  a custom  which  Dion  Cassius  represents  as 
also  prevailing  among  the  kindred  race  in  Caledonia 
(Ixxvi.  12).  At  a later  period  the  names  of  Scotia 
and  Scoti  vanish  entirely  from  Ireland,  and  become 
the  appellations  of  the  neighbouring  Caledonia  and 
its  inhabitants.  This  was  etfected  through  a mi. 
gration  of  the  Scoti  into  Caledonia,  who  settled  to 
the  N.  of  the  Clyde;  but  at  what  time  this  hap- 
pened, cannot  be  ascertained.  Beda  (i.  1)  states 
that  it  took  place  under  a leader  called  Reuda.  The 
new  settlement  waged  war  with  the  surrounding 
Piets,  and  even  again.st  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  at 
first  with  little  success.  (Id.  i.  24,  iv.  36.)  Ul- 
timately, however,  in  the  year  839,  under  king 
Keneth,  they  succeeded  in  subduing  the  Piets 
(Fordun,  Scot.  Hist.  ap.  Gale,  i.  659,  seq.);  and  the 
whole  country  N.  of  Soheay  Frith  subsequently 
obtained  the  name  of  Scotland.  (Comp.  Zeuss,  Die 
Deutschen  u.  die  Nachbarstdmme,  p.  568;  Gibbon, 
vol.  iii.  p.  268,  and  notes,  ed.  Smith.)  [T.  H.D.] 
SCOTITAS.  [Laconia,  p.  113,  b.] 
SCOTUSSA  (^Peut.  Tab.’,  Scotusa,  Plin.  iv.  17.  s, 
18:  Eth.  Scotussaei,  Plin.  iv.  17.  s.  18).  a station  on 
the  road  from  Heracleia  Sintica  to  Philippi,  which 
passed  round  the  N.  of  the  lake  Cercinites,  answering 
to  the  place  where  the  Strymon  was  crossed  just 
above  the  lake  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  227.)  ^ [E.B.J.] 

SCOTUSSA  (S/coTouo'ua  or  'S.KOTovaa  : Eth. 
'l.KOTovaaaios),  an  ancient  town  of  Pelasgiotis  in 
Thessaly,  lying  between  Pherae  and  Pharsalus,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Phthiotis.  Scotussa  is  not  men- 
tioned  in  Homer,  but  according  to  some  accounts 
the  oracle  of  Dodona  in  Epeirus  originally  came 
from  this  place.  (Strab.  vii  p.  329.)  In  b.  c.  394 
the  Scotussaei  joined  the  other  Thessalians  in  op- 
posing the  march  of  Agesilaus  through  their  country. 
(Xen.  Hell,  iv  3.  § 3.)  In  b.  c.  367  Scotus.sa  was 
treacherously  seized  by  Alexander,  tyrant  of  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Pherae.  (Diod.  xv.  75.)  In 
the  territory  of  Scotussa  were  the  hills  called 
Cynoscephalae,  which  are  memorable  as  the  scene  of 
two  battles,  one  fought  in  b.  c.  364,  between  the 
Thebans  and  Alexander  of  Pherae,  in  which  Pe- 
lopidas  was  slain,  and  the  other,  of  still  greater 
celebrity,  fought  in  b.  c.  197,  in  which  the  last 
Philip  of  Macedonia  was  defeated  by  the  Roman 
consul  Flamininu.s.  (Plut.  Pelop.  32;  Strab.  ix.  p. 
441 ; Polyb.  xviii.  3,  seq.;  Liv.  xxxiii.  6,  seq.)  In 
B.  c.  191  Scotussa  surrendered  to  Antiochus,  but 
was  recovered  shortly  afterwards,  along  with  Phar- 
salus and  Pherae,  by  tbe  consul  Acilius.  (Liv. 
xxxvi.  9,  14.)  The  ruins  of  Scotussa  are  found  at 
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SupU.  The  city  was  about  two  or  three  miles  in 
circumference;  but  of  the  walls  only  a few  courses 
of  masonry  have  been  preserved.  The  acropolis 
stood  at  the  south-western  end  of  the  site,  below 
which,  on  the  east  and  north,  the  ground  is  covered 
with  foundations  of  buildings,  heaps  of  stones,  and 
fragments  of  tiles  and  pottery,  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  454,  seq.) 

SCULTENNA  (^KovAravra,  Strab. ; Panaro), 
a river  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Padus. 
(Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20  ; P.  Diac.  Hist  Lang.  iv.  47.) 
It  crosses  the  Aemiliau  Way  about  5 miles  E.  of 
Mutina  (^Modena'),  and  falls  into  the  Po  a little  be- 
low Bondeno,  being  the  last  of  the  tributaries  of 
that  river  which  now  flow  into  its  main  stream. 
In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  now  bears  the 
name  of  Panaro,  but  in  the  upper  part,  before 
it  leaves  the  valleys  of  the  Apennines,  it  is  still 
known  as  the  Scoltenna.  It  has  its  sources  in  one 
of  the  loftiest  and  most  rugged  groups  of  the  Apen- 
nines, at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Cimone,  and  from 
thence  flows  for  many  miles  through  a deep  and 
winding  valley,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  abode 
of  the  Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Friniates.  The  district 
still  bears  on  old  maps  the  title  of  Frignano.  (Ma- 
gini.  Carte  (Z’ /toZ/a,  tav.  16.)  In  B.  c.  177  the 
banks  of  the  Scultenna  were  the  scene  of  a decisive 
conflict  between  the  Ligurians  and  the  Roman  con- 
sul C.  Claudius,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated 
with  great  slaughter  (Liv.  xli.  12,  18);  but  the 
site  of  the  battle  is  not  more  exactly  indicated. 
Strabo  speaks  of  the  plains  on  the  banks  of  the 
Scultenna,  probably  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
as  producing  wool  of  the  finest  quality.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  218.)  [E.H.B.] 

SCUPI  (^KovTToi,  Ptol.  iii.  9.  § 6,  viii.  11.  § 5 ; 
Hierocl.;  Niceph.  Bryenn.  iv.  18;  Geog.  Eav.  iv. 
15;  rh  2/cd7rio,  Anna  Comn.  ix.  p.  253;  ’^Kovirior, 
Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  4 ; Orelli,  Inscr.  1790;  Uschkub), 
a town  which,  from  its  important  position  at  the 
debouche  from  the  Illyrian  into  the  plains  of  Paeonia 
and  the  Upper  Axius,  was  in  all  ages  the  frontier 
town  of  Illyricum  towards  Macedonia.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  its  ever  having  been  possessed  by  the 
kings  of  Macedonia  or  Paeonia.  Under  the  Romans 
it  was  ascribed  to  Dardania,  as  well  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  as  in  the  fifth  century,  w’hen  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  new  diocese  of  Dardania  (Marquardt, 
in  Becker’s  Rom.  Alt.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  110).  The  Roman 
road  from  Stobi  to  Naissus  passed  by  Scupi,  which 
was  thus  brought  into  connection  with  the  great  SE. 
route  from  Viminacium  on  the  Danube  to  Byzantium. 
It  was  probably  seldom  under  the  complete  authority 
of  Constantinople,  though  after  the  memorable  vic- 
tory in  which,  under  its  walls,  Basil,  the  “ Slayer 
of  the  Bulgarians  ”,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century,  avenged  the  defeat  he  had  sufiered  from 
Samuel,  king  of  Bulgaria,  twenty-one  years  before, 
in  the  passes  of  Mt.  Haemus,  this  city  surrendered 
to  the  Byzantine  army  (Cedren.  p.  694).  In  the 
reign  of  Michael  Palaeologus  it  was  wrested  from 
the  emperor  by  the  Servians,  and  became  the 
residence  of  the  Krai  (Cantacuzenus,  p.  778.) 
Finally,  under  Sultan  Bayezid,  Scupi,  or  the  “ Bride 
of  Rumili,”  received  a colony  of  Ottoman  Turks 
(Chalcondyles,  p.  31).  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  478.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SCURGUM  (^Kovpyov'),  a town  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  in  the  territory  of  the  Helvecones,  be- 
tween the  Viadus  and  the  Vistula,  the  exact  site  of 
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which  is  unknown.  (Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  § 27;  comp.  Wil- 
helm, Germanien,  p.  253.)  [L.  S.] 

SCYDISES  (^Kvbia-gs),  a chain  of  rugged 
mountains  in  the  east  of  Pontus,  which  was  con- 
nected in  the  north  with  the  Moschici  Montes  on 
the  east,  and  with  Mons  Paiyadres  on  the  north-west, 
while  in  the  south-west  it  was  connected  with  Anti- 
taurus.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  497,  xii.  p.  548;  Ptol.  v.  6. 
§ 8,  where  it  is  called  ^KopSiaKos.')  Modern  tra- 
vellers identify  it  with  the  Tshambu  Bel  ( Wiener 
Jahrbucher,  vol.  cv.  p.  21.)  [L.  S.] 

SCYDRA  (2/fu8pa ; Eth.  '^KvSpaios'),  a town  of 
Emathia  in  Macedonia,  which  Ptolemy  places  be- 
tween Tyrissa  and  Mieza.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Ptol.  iii. 
13.  § 39  ; Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17.)  It  is  perhaps  tlie 
same  as  the  station  Scurio  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary 
(p.  606),  where  it  is  placed  between  Edessa  and 
Pella,  at  the  distance  of  15  miles  from  either. 
(Cramer,  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  228.) 

SCYLACE  (2«uAd/cr/),  an  ancient  Pelasgian 
town  of  Mysia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  east  of 
Cyzicus.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  In  this  place  and  the 
neighbouring  Placia,  the  Pelasgians,  according  to 
Herodotus  (i.  57),  had  preserved  their  ancient  lan- 
guage down  to  his  time.  Scylax  (p.  35)  mentions 
only  Placia,  but  Mela  (i.  19)  and  Pliny  (v.  40) 
speak  of  both  as  still  existing.  These  towns  seem 
never  to  have  been  of  any  importance,  and  to  have 
decayed  at  an  early  period.  [L.  S.] 

SCYLA'CIUM'  or  SCYLLE'TIUM  (SkoAAi^. 
Tior,  Steph.  B.,  Strab.  ; 'S^vXa.Kiov,  Ptol.  : Eth. 
'S,KvWi]riKos  ; Squillace),  a town  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Bnittium,  situated  on  the  shores  of  an  extensive 
bay,  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  Scylleticus 
Sinus.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  261.)  It  is  this  bay,  still 
known  as  the  Gulf  of  Squillace,  which  indents  tlie 
coast  of  Bnittium  on  the  E.  as  deeply  as  that  of 
Hipponium  or  Terina  (the  Gulf  of  St.  Eufemia')  does 
on  the  W.,  so  that  they  leave  but  a comparatively 
narrow  isthmus  between  them.  (Strab.  1.  c.  ; Plin. 
iii.  10.  s.  15.)  [Bkuttium.]  According  to  a tra- 
dition generally  received  in  ancient  times,  Scylletium 
was  founded  by  an  Athenian  colony,  a part  of  the 
followers  who  had  accompanied  Menestheus  to  the 
Trojan  War.  (Strab.  l.c.\  Plin.  1.  c.;  Serv.  ad  Aen. 
iii.  553.)  Another  tradition  was,  however,  extant, 
which  ascribed  its  foundation  to  Ulysses.  (Cassiod. 
Var.  xii.  15;  Serv.  i.  c.)  But  no  historical  value 
can  be  attached  to  such  statements,  and  there  is  no 
trace  in  historical  times  of  Scylletium  having  been  a 
Greek  colony,  still  less  an  Athenian  one.  Its  name  is 
not  mentioned  either  by  Scylax  or  Scymnus  Chius  in 
enumerating  the  Greek  cities  in  this  part  of  Italy,  nor 
is  there  any  allusion  to  its  Athenian  origin  in  Thu- 
cydides at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  expedition  to 
Sicily.  We  learn  from  Diodorus  (xiii.  3)  that  it 
certainly  did  not  display  any  friendly  feeling  towards 
the  Athenians.  It  appears,  indeed,  during  the  his- 
torical period  of  the  Greek  colonies  to  have  been  a 
place  of  inferior  consideration,  and  a mere  depen- 
dency of  Crotona,  to  which  city  it  continued  subject 
till  it  was  wrested  from  its  power  by  the  elder  Diony- 
sius, who  assigned  it  with  its  territory  to  the  Locrians. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  261.)  It  is  evident  that  it  was  still  a 
small  and  unimportant  place  at  the  time  of  the 
Second  Punic  War,  as  no  mention  is  found  of  its 
name  during  the  operations  of  Hannibal  in  Brut- 
tium,  though  he  appears  to  have  for  some  time  had 
his  head  quarters  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and  the  place  called  Castra  Hannibalis  must  have 
been  very  near  to  Scylacium.  [Castra  Han- 
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NiBALis.]  In  B.  c.  124  the  Eomans,  at  tlie  insti- 
gation of  C.  Gracchus,  sent  a colony  to  Scykciuin, 
which  appears  to  have  assumed  the  name  of  Miner- 
vium  or  Colonia  Minervia.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  15;  Momm- 
sen, in  Berkhte  der  Sdchsischm  Gesellschaft  der 
Wissenscliaften,  1849,  pp.  49 — 51.)  The  name  is 
written  by  V’^elleius  “ Scolatium;  ” and  the  form  “Sco- 
lucium”  is  found  also  in  an  inscription  of  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  place 
must  have  received  a fresh  colony  under  Nerva.  (Orell 
Jnscr.  136;  Mommsen,  l.c.').  Scylacium  appears 
to  have  become  a considerable  town  after  it  received 
the  Koman  colony,  and  continued  such  throughout 
the  Roman  Empire.  (Mel.  ii.  4.  § 8;  Plin.  iii.  10. 
s.  15;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 11.)  Towards  the  close  of  this 
period  it  was  distinguished  as  the  birthplace  of 
Cassiodonis,  who  has  left  us  a detailed  but  rhetorical 
description  of  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  fertility 
of  its  territory.  (Cassiod.  Var.  xii.  15.) 

The  modern  city  of  Squillace  is  a poor  place,  with 
only  about  4000  inhabitants,  though  retaining  its 
episcopal  see.  It  stands  upon  a hill  about  3 miles 
from  the  sea,  a position  according  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Cassiodorus  of  the  ancient  city,  but  it 
is  probable  that  this  occupied  a site  nearer  the  sea, 
where  considerable  ruins  are  said  still  to  e.xist, 
though  they  have  not  been  described  by  any  modern 
traveller. 

The  ScYLLETicus  Sinus  (XKvWrjTiKhs  K6\nos), 
or  Gulf  of  Squillace,  was  always  regarded  as  dan- 
gerous to  mariners  ; hence  Virgil  calls  it  “ navifra- 
gum  Scylaceum.”  (Aen.  iii.  553.)  There  is  no 
natural  port  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  it 
still  bears  an  evil  reputation  for  shipwrecks.  The 
name  is  found  in  Aristotle  as  well  as  Antiochus  of 
Syracuse,  but  would  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to 
Thucydides ; at  least  it  is  difficult  to  explain  other- 
wise the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
Termaean  gulf,  while  relating  the  voyage  of  Gy- 
lippus  along  the  E.  coast  of  Bruttium.  (Thuc.  vi. 
104;  Arist.  Pol.  vii.  10;  Antioch,  ap.  Strab.  vi. 
p.  254.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SCYLAX  (2koAo|),  the  chief  tributary  of  the 
Iris  in  Pontus;  it  had  its  sources  in  the  east  of 
Galatia,  and  flowing  in  a north-western  direction, 
emptied  itself  into  the  Iris  near  Eupatoria  or  Mag- 
nopolis.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  547.)  Its  modern  name  is 
2'choterlek  Irtnak.  (Hamilton,  Researches,  vol.  i. 

pp.  365,  374.)  [L.  S.] 

SCYLLAE  (Tab.  Pent ; Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  6,  v.  12), 
a town  of  Thrace,  on  the  Euxine,  where  the  long 
wall,  erected  by  the  emperor  Auastasiu'.  Dicorus  for 
the  defence  of  Constantinople,  terminated.  This 
wall  commenced  at  Selymbria,  on  the  Propontis, 
and  w'as  carried  across  the  narrow  part  of  Thrace, 
at  the  distance  of  about  40  miles  from  Constan- 
tinople, its  length  being  2 days’  journey  (Pio- 
cop.  de  Aed.  iv.  9 ; Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c. 
40.)  [J.  R.] 

SCYLLAEUM  (rh  "ZKoWaiovi  Scilla),  a pro- 

montory, and  town  or  fortress,  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Bmttium,  about  15  miles  N.  of  Rhegium,  and 
almost  exactly  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sicilian  strait. 
The  promontory  is  well  described  by  Strabo  (vi. 
p.  257)  as  a projecting  rocky  headland,  jutting  out 
boldly  into  the  sea,  and  united  to  the  mainland  by  a 
narrow  neck  or  isthmus,  so  as  to  form  two  small  but 
well  sheltered  bays,  one  on  each  side.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  rocky  promontory  w’as  the  one 
which  became  the  subject  of  so  many  fables,  and 
which  was  represented  by  Homer  and  other  poets  us 
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the  abode  of  the  monster  Scylla.  (Horn.  Od.  xii. 
73,  &c.,  235,  &c.;  Biogr.  Diet  art.  Scylla.)  But 
the  dangers  of  the  rock  of  Scylla  were  far  more 
fabulous  than  those  of  its  neighbour  Charybdis,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  even  in  the  infancy 
of  navigation,  it  could  have  ofFeted  any  obstacle  more 
formidable  than  a hundred  other  headlands  whose 
names  are  unknown  to  fame.  (Senec.  Fp.  79; 
Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  107.)  At  a later  period  Anaxi- 
las,  the  despot  of  Rhegium,  being  struck  with  the 
natural  strength  of  the  position,  fortified  the  rock, 
and  established  a naval  station  there,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checking  the  incursions  of  the  Tyrrhenian 
pirates.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  257.)  In  consequence  of  this 
a small  town  grew  up  on  the  spot;  and  hence  Pliny 
speaks  of  an  “ oppidum  Scyllaeum ; ” but  it  was  pro- 
bably always  a small  place,  and  other  writers  speak 
only  of  the  promontory.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Mel.  ii. 

4.  § 8;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 9.;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.)  At 

the  present  day  the  rock  is  still  occupied  by  a fort, 
which  is  a post  of  con.siderable  strength,  while  a 
small  town  stretches  down  the  slopes  towards  the 
two  bays.  The  distance  from  the  castle  to  the  op- 
posite point  of  the  Sicilian  coast,  marked  by  the 
To?'re  del  Faro,  is  stated  by  Capt.  Smyth  at  6047 
yards,  or  rather  less  than  3^  Eng.  miles,  but  the 
strait  afterwards  contracts  considerably,  so  that  its 
w'idth  between  the  Punta  del  Pezzo  (Caenys  Prom.) 
and  the  nearest  point  of  Sicily  does  not  exceed  3971 
yards.  (Smyth’s  p.  108.)  [E.  H.  B. J 

SCYLLAEUM  (2/coAAaioj/),  a promontory  of 
Troezenia,  and  the  most  easterly  point  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Scylla,  the  daughter  of  Nisus,  who,  after  betraying 
Megara  and  Nisaea  to  Minos,  was  thrown  by  the 
latter  into  the  sea,  and  was  washed  ashore  on  this 
promontory.  Scyllaeum  formed,  along  with  the 
opposite  promontory  of  Sunium  in  Attica,  the  en- 
trance to  the  Saronic  gulf.  It  is  now  called  Kavo~ 
Skyli;  but  as  Pausanias,  in  the  paraplus  from  Scyl- 
laeum  to  Hermione,  names  Scyllaeum  first,  and  then 
Bucephala,  with  three  adjacent  islands,  it  is  neces- 
sary, as  Leake  has  observed,  to  divide  the  extremity 
now  known  as  Kavo-Skyli  into  two  parts;  the  bold 
round  promontoiy  to  the  N.  being  the  true  Scyl- 
laeum,  and  the  acute  cape  a mile  to  the  S.  of  it 
Bucephala,  since  the  three  islands  are  adjacent  to 
the  latter.  (Pans.  ii.  34.  §§  7,  8 ; Scylax,  p.  20, 
Hudson;  Strab.  viii.  p.  373;  Thuc.  v.  53;  Plin.  iv. 

5.  s.  9;  Mela,  ii.  3;  Leake,  Moi'ea,  vol.  ii.  p.  462, 
Peloponnesiaca,  p.  282;  Boblaye,  Recherches,  p.  59; 
Curtius.  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  452.) 

SCYLLE'TICUS  SINUS.  [Scylacium.] 

SC  YEAS.  [Laconia,  p.  114,  b.] 

SCYROS  or  SCYEUS  (SaCpos:  Etk.  :^K6pios: 
Skyro),  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  one  of  the 
northern  Sporades,  was  so  called  from  its  rugged- 
ness. It  lay  east  of  Euboea,  and  contained  a town 
of  the  same  name  (Strab.  ix.  p.  436;  Scylax,  p.  23; 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 47),  and  a river  called  Cephissus. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  424.)  Scyros  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  stories  of  the  mythical  period.  Here  Thetis 
concealed  her  son  Achilles  in  woman’s  attire  among 
the  daughters  of  Lycomedes,  in  order  to  save  him 
from  the  fate  which  awaited  him  under  the  walls 
of  Troy.  (Apollcd.  iii.  13.  § 8 ; Pans.  i.  22.  § 6; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  436.)  It  was  here  also  that  Pyrrhus, 
the  son  of  Deidamia  by  Achilles,  was  brought  up, 
and  was  fetched  from  thence  by  Ulysses  to  the 
Trojan  War.  (Horn.  II.  xix.  326,  Od.  xi.  507; 
Soph.  J^iil.  239,  seq.)  According  to  another  tradi- 
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tion  Scyros  was  conquered  by  Achilles  (Hoin,  II. 
i.  668;  Paus.  i.  22.  § 6);  and  this  conquest  was 
connected  in  the  Attic  legends  with  the  death  of 
Theseus.  After  Theseus  had  been  driven  out  of 
Athens  he  retired  to  Scyros,  where  he  was  first 
hospitably  received  by  Lycomedes,  but  was  after- 
wards treacherously  hurled  into  the  sea  from  one 
of  the  rocks  in  the  island.  It  was  to  revenge  his 
death  that  Peleus  sent  Achilles  to  conquer  the 
island.  (Plut.  Thes.  35;  Paus.  i.  22.  § 6;  Philostr. 
Heroic.  19  ) Scyros  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
inhabited  by  Pelasgians,  Carians,  and  Dolopians; 
and  we  know  from  Thucydides  that  the  island  was 
still  inhabited  by  Dolopians,  when  it  was  conquei  ed 
by  Cimon  after  the  Persian  wars.  (Nicolaus  Damasc. 
ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.\  Scymn.  Ch.  580,  seq.;  Time.  i. 
98;  Diod.  xi.  60.)  In  b.  c.  476  an  oracle  had 
directed  the  Athenians  to  bring  home  the  bones  of 
Theseus;  but  it  was  not  till  b.  c.  469  that  the 
island  was  conquered,  and  the  bones  conveyed  to 
Athens,  where  they  were  preserved  in  the  Theseium. 
Cimon  expelled  the  Dolopians  from  the  island,  and 
peopled  it  with  Athenian  settlers.  (Time.  Diod.  ll.ee. ; 
Plut.  Thes.  36,  dm.  8;  on  the  date  of  the  conquest 
of  Scyros,  which  Clinton  erroneously  places  in  b.  c. 
476,  see  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  409.) 
From  this  time  Scyros  was  subject  to  Athens,  and 
was  regarded  even  at  a later  period,  along  with 
Lemnos  and  Imbros,  as  a possession  to  which  the 
Athenians  had  special  claims.  Thus  the  peace  of 
Antalcidas,  which  declared  the  independence  of  all 
the  Grecian  states,  nevertheless  allowed  the  Athenians 
to  retain  possession  of  Scyros,  Lemnos,  and  Imbros 
(Xen.  Hell.  iv.  8.  § 15,  v.  1.  § 31);  and  though  the 
Macedonians  subsequently  obtained  possession  of 
these  islands,  the  Romans  compelled  Philip,  in  the 
peace  concluded  in  b.  c.  196,  to  restore  them  to  the 
Athenians.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  30.)  The  soil  of  Scyros 
was  unproductive  (Dem.  c.  Callip.^.  1238;  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  II.  ii.  p.  782 ; Suidas,s.  v.  apxh  ^Kvp'iay,  but 
it  was  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  goats,  and  for  its 
quarries  of  variegated  marble.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  437 ; 
Athen.  i.  p.  28,  xii.  p.  540;  Zenob.  ii.  18;  Plin. 
xxxvi.  16.  s.  26.) 

Scyros  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a narrow 
isthmus,  of  which  the  southern  half  consists  of- high 
rugged  mountains.  The  northern  lialf  is  not  so 
mountainous.  The  modern  town  of  St.  George,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  stands  upon  the  site 
of  the  ancient  town.  It  covers  the  northern  and 
western  sides  of  a high  rocky  peak,  which  to  the 
eastward  falls  steeply  to  the  sea;  and  hence  Homer 
correctly  describes  the  ancient  city  as  the  lofty 
Scyros  (^Kvpov  alirelav,  II.  i.  664).  The  Hellenic 
walls  are  still  traceable  in  many  parts.  The  city  was 
barely  2 miles  in  circumference.  On  the  isthmus 
south  of  Scyros  a deep  bay  still  retains  the  name  of 
Achilli  (’Ax‘^A.t),  which  is  doubtless  the  site  of  the 
Achilleion,  or  sanctuary  of  Achilles,  mentioned  by 
Eustathius  (ad  II.  ix.  662).  Athena  was  the 
divinity  chiefly  worshipped  at  Scyros.  Her  temple 
stood  upon  the  shore  close  to  the  town.  (Stat. 
Achill.  i.  285,  ii.  21.)  Tournefort  says  that  he 
saw  some  remains  of  columns  and  cornices  of  white 
marble,  close  by  a forsaken  chapel,  on  the  left  hand 
going  into  the  fort  of  St.  George;  these  are  probably 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Athena.  (Tournefort, 
Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  334,  trans.;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  106,  seq.;  Fiedler,  Reise,  vol.  ii. 
p.  66;  Ross,  Wanderungen  in  Gi'iechenland,  vol.  ii. 
p.  32,  seq.) 
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SCYRUS  (2/fopos),  a tributary  of  the  Alpheius, 
ill  southern  Arcadia.  [Megalopolis,  p.  309,  b.] 

SCYTHIA  (g  2/fu0io,  g '2,kv6ikt]:  Eth.  '2,kv6t]s, 
Scytha),  the  country  of  the  Scythae,  a vast  area  in 
the  eastern  half  of  Northern  Europe,  and  in  Western 
and  Central  Asia.  Its  limits  varied  with  the  differ- 
ences of  date,  place,  and  opportunities  of  information 
on  the  part  of  its  geographers.  Indeed,  to  a great 
extent,  the  history  of  Scythia  is  the  history  of  a 

Name. — It  is  obvious  that  the  term  came  from  the 
Greeks  to  the  Romans;  in  this  respect  unlike  Sar- 
matia,  Dacia,  and  others,  which,  in  form  at  least,  are 
Roman  rather  than  Greek.  But  whence  did  the 
Greeks  get  it?  for  it  is  by  no  means  either  significant 
in  their  tongue,  or  a Greek  word  at  all.  They  took 
it  from  one  or  more  of  the  populations  interjacent 
between  themselves  and  the  Scythae;  these  being 
Thracians,  Sannaiians,  and  Getae.  Probably  all 
three  used  it;  at  any  rate,  it  seems  to  have  been 
used  by  the  neighbours  of  the  Greeks  of  Olbiopoiis, 
and  by  the  Thracians  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Greeks 
of  Alacedonia.  This  is  in  favour  of  its  having  been 
a term  common  to  all  the  forms  of  speech  between 
Macedonia  and  the  Borysthenes.  Scytk-,  then,  is  a 
Sarmatian,  Thracian,  and  Getic  term  in  respect  to  its 
introduction  into  the  Greek  language.  Was  it  so 
in  its  origin?  The  presumption  as  well  as  the  evi- 
dence is  in  favour  of  its  having  been  so.  There  is 
the  express  evidence  of  Herodotus  (iv.  6)  that  the 
population  which  the  Greeks  called  Scythae  called 
themselves  Scoloti.  There  is  the  fact  that  the  Per- 
sian equivalent  to  Scythae  was  Sakae.  Thirdly, 
there  is  the  fact  that  in  the  most  genuine-looking  ot 
the  Scythic  myths  there  is  no  such  eponymus  as 
Scytha  or  Scythes,  which  would  scarcely  have  been 
the  case  had  the  name  been  native.  Scyth-,  then, 
was  a word  like  German  or  A llemand,  as  applied  to 
the  Deutsche,  a word  strange  to  the  language  of  the 
population  designated  by  it,  but  not  strange  to  the 
language  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  To  whom 
was  it  applied?  To  the  tribes  who  called  themselves 
Scoloti. 

What  was  the  extent  of  the  term  ? Did  it  apply  \ 
not  only  to  the  Scoloti,  but  to  the  whole  of  the 
class  to  which  the  Scoloti  belonged  ? It  is  safe 
to  say  that,  at  frst,  at  least,  there  were  many 
congeners  of  the  Scoloti  whom  no  one  called 
Scythae.  The  number,  however,  increased  as  the 
term  became  general.  Did  the  name  denote  any 
populations  of  a different  family  from  the  Scoloti? 
Rarely,  at  first;  afterwards,  frequently.  If  the 
populations  designated  by  their  neighbours  as  Scy- 
thae called  themselves  by  some  other  name,  what  was 
that  name?  Scoloti  applied  only  te  a part  of  them. 
Had  the  word  Scyth-  a meaning  in  any  language?  if 
so,  what  was  it,  and  in  what  tongues?  Both  these 
points  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequel,  the  questions  in- 
volved in  them  being  at  present  premature,  though 
by  no  means  unimportant. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Scythian  family  dates  from 
the  beginning  of  Greek  literature. 

ScYi'HiANS  OF  Hesiod,  ETC. — Populations  belong- 
ing to  the  Scythian  family  are  noticed  by  Homer  under 
the  names  of  Abii,  Glactophagi,  and  Hippemolgi, 
the  habit  of  milking  their  mares  being  as  definite  a 
characteristic  of  a Scythian  as  anything  in  the  way 
of  manners  and  customs  can  be.  Hesiod  gives  us 
Scythae  under  that  name,  noting  them  also  as  Hip- 
pemolgi. The  Scythians  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  are 
poetical  rather  than  historical  nations.  They  are 
associated  with  the  Myai  of  Bulgaria  (not  of  Asia), 
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a point  upon  which  Strabo  enlarges  (vii.  3.  §§  7, 8). 
They  are  Hamaxobii  (ej/  airiivais  oXkC  ^xovres),  and 
dtyauoi.  Aeschylus  mentions  them  as  The 

apparent  simplicity  of  their  milk-drinking  habits 
got  them  the  credit  of  being  men  of  mild  and  inno- 
cent appetites  with  Ephorus  (Strab.  vii.  p.  302),  who 
contrasts  them  with  the  cannibal  Sarmatae.  There 
was  also  an  apparent  confusion  arising  out  of  the 
likeness  of  Nd/zoSes  to  H6(xioi  (from  v6fios  = law). 
The  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus  is  bound  to  one  of 
the  rocks  of  Caucasus,  on  the  distant  border  of  the 
earth,  and  the  inaccessible  desert  of  the  Scythians. 

Such  are  the  Scythae  of  Aeschylus  and  Hesiod. 
The  writers  of  the  inteiwal,  who  knew  them  as  the 
invaders  of  Asia,  and  as  historical  agents,  must  have 
had  a very  different  notion  of  them.  Fragmentary 
allusions  to  the  evils  inflicted  during  their  inroads 
are  to  found  in  Callinus,  Archilochus,  &c.  The 
notice  of  them,  however,  belongs  to  the  criticism  of 
the  historical  portion  of  the  account  of 

Tkans-Danubian  Scythians  of  Herodotus: 
ScoLOTi:  Scythians  of  Hippocrates. — Much 
of  the  Herodotean  history  is  simple  legend.  The 
strange  stoiy  of  an  intermarriage  of  the  females 
who,  whilst  their  husbands  were  in  Asia,  were  left 
behind  with  the  slaves,  and  of  the  rebellion  therein 
originating  haring  been  put  down  by  the  exhibition, 
on  the  part  of  the  returning  masters,  of  the  whips 
with  which  the  backs  of  the  rebels  had  been  pre- 
viously but  too  familiar,  belongs  to  the  Herodotean 
Scythians  (iv.  1 — 6).  So  do  the  myths  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  nation,  four  in  number,  which  may 
be  designated  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Account  of  the  Scythians  themselves. — 
This  is  to  the  effect  that  Targitaus,  the  son  of  Zeus 
by  a daughter  of  the  river  Borysthenes,  was  the 
father  of  Lei^oa:aw,  k.vpoxais,  and  Colaaais.  In 
their  reign,  there  fell  from  heaven  a yoke,  an  axe 
(adyapis),  a plough  share,  and  a cup,  all  of  gold. 
The  two  elder  failed  in  taking  them  up;  for  they 
burnt  when  they  approached  them.  But  the  younger 
did  not  fail  ; and  ruled  accordingly.  From  Lei- 
poxais  descended  the  Auchaetae  (yeVos);  from  Ar- 
poxais  the  Catiari  and  Traspies;  from  Colaxais 
the  Paralatai.  The  general  name  for  all  is  “ Sco- 
loti,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Scythae.”  This  was 
exactly  1000  years  before  the  invasion  of  Darius. 
The  gold  was  sacred;  the  country  large.  It  ex- 
tended so  far  north  that  the  continual  fall  of  feathers 
(snow)  prevented  things  from  being  seen.  The 
number  of  the  kingdoms  was  three,  the  greatest  of 
which  had  charge  of  the  gold.  Of  this  legend,  the 
elements  seem  partly  Scythian,  and  partly  due  to 
the  country  in  which  the  Scythians  settled.  The 
descent  from  the  Borysthenes  belongs  to  this  latter 
class.  The  story  of  the  sons  of  Targitaus  is  found, 
in  its  main  features,  amongst  the  present  Tartars. 
In  Taryit&ns  more  than  one  commentator  has  found 
the  root  Turk.  The  threefold  division  reminds  us 
to  the  Great,  Middle,  and  Little  Hordes  of  the  Kir- 
ffhiz;  and  it  must  be  observed  that  the  words  great- 
est and  middle  (/xeyiVTTj  and  gear]')  are  found  in 
the  Herodotean  account.  They  may  be  more  tech- 
nical and  definite  than  is  generally  imagined.  In 
the  account  there  is  no  Eponymus,  no  Scytha,  or 
even  Scolotos.  There  is  also  the  statement  that 
the  Scythians  are  the  youngest  of  all  nations.  This 
they  might  be,  as  immigrants. 

2.  The  Account  of  the  Pontic  Greeks. — This  is  to 
the  effect  tliat  Agathyrsus,  Gelonus,  and  Scythes 
(the  youngest)  were  the  sons  of  Hercules  and 
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I Echidna,  the  place  where  they  met  being  the  Hylaea* 
I The  son  that  could  draw  the  bow  was  to  rule.  This 
was  Scythes,  owing  to  manoeuvres  of  his  mother. 
He  stayed  in  the  land : the  others  went  out.  The 
cup  appears  here  as  an  emblem  of  authority. 

3.  The  Second  Greek  Account. — This  is  historical 
rather  than  mythological.  The  Massagetae  * press 
the  Scythians  upon  the  Cimmerii,  the  latter  flying 
before  them  into  Asia.  This  connects  the  history 
of  the  parts  about  the  Bosporus  with  Media.  The 
inference  from  the  distribution  of  the  signs  of  Cim- 
merian occupancy  confirms  this  account.  There 
were  the  burial-places  of  the  Cimmerii  on  the  Tyras ; 
there  was  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  between 
them,  with  Cimmeiian  walls,  Scythia  ^KvOiuii). 
This  is  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  Scythian  ex- 
tension and  Cimmerian  preoccupancy. 

4.  The  Account  of  Aristeas  of  Proconnesus. — 
This  is  a speculation  rather  than  either  a legend  or  a 
piece  of  history.  Aristeas  (Mure,  History  of  Greek 
Literature,  vol.  ii.  469,  seq.)  visited  the  country 
of  the  Issedones.  North  of  these  lay  the  Ari- 
maspi  ; north  of  the  Arimaspi  the  Monophthalmi ; 
north  of  the  Monophthalmi  the  Gold-guarding  Grif- 
fins (Tplnres  xpuao(f)a\dKoi);  and  north  of  these,  the 
Hyperborei.  The  Hyperborei  made  no  movements; 
but  the  Griffins  drove  the  Monophthalmi,  the  Mono- 
phthahni  the  Arimaspi,  the  Arimaspi  the  Issedones, 
the  Issedones  the  Scythians,  the  Scythians  the  Cim- 
merians, the  Cimmerians  having  to  leave  their  land; 
but  they,  as  we  learn  elsewhere,  attack  the  Medes. 
(Herod,  iv.  5 — 16).  No  one  had  ever  been  further 
north  than  Aristeas,  an  unsafe  authority.  The  in- 
formation of  Herodotus  himself  is  chiefly  that  of  the 
Greeks  of  the  Borysthenes.  He  mentions,  however, 
conversations  with  the  steward  of  one  of  the  Scythian 
kings. 

The  Emporium  of  the  Borystheneitae  was  central 
to  the  Scythia  of  the  sea-coast.  In  the  direction  of 
the  Hypanis,  i.  e.  west  and  north-west,  the  order 
of  the  population  was  as  follows:  the  Callipidae 
and  Alazones  ("EAAtjvcs  2/cu0at),  sowers  and  con- 
sumers of  corn;  to  the  north  of  whom  lay  the 
Scythae  Aroteres,  not  only  sowers  of  corn,  but  sel- 
lers of  it;  to  the  north  of  these  the  Neuri;  to  the 
north  of  the  Neuri  either  a desert  or  a terra  incog- 
nita (iv.  17,  18.)  The  physical  geography  helps 
us  here.  The  nearer  we  approach  the  most  fertile 
province  of  Modern  Hussia,  Podolia,  wherein  w'e 
place  the  Scythae  Aroteres,  the  more  the  Scythian 
character  becomes  agricultural.  The  Hellenes  Scy- 
thae (Callipidae  and  Alazones)  belong  more  to 
Kherson.  That  the  Hellenes  Scythae  were  either  a 
mixed  race,  or  Scythicised  Greeks,  is  unlikely.  The 
doctrine  of  the  present  writer  is  as  follows:  seeing 
that  they  appear  in  two  localities  (viz.  the  Govern- 
ments of  Kherson  and  Caucasus)',  seeing  that  in 
each  of  these  the  populations  of  the  later  and  more 
historical  periods  are  Alani  (Ptolemy’s  form  for  those 
of  Kherson  is  Alauni) ; seeing  that  even  the  Alani 
of  Caucasus  are  by  one  writer  at  least  called 
eures  'AXavvor,  seeing  that  the  root  A\au  might  have 
two  plurals,  one  in  -oi  and  one  in  -es,  he  ends  in 
seeing  in  the  Hellenic  Scythians  simply  certain  Scy- 
thians of  the  Alan  name.  Neither  does  he  doubt 
about  Geloni  being  the  same  word, — forms  like  Chuni 
and  Hunni,  Arpi  and  Carpi  being  found  for  these 
parts.  At  any  rate,  the  locality  tor  the  Callipidae 
and  Alazones  suits  that  of  Ptolemy’s  Alauni,  whilst 
that  of  the  Scythian  Greeks  and  Geloni  of  Caucasus 
suits  that  of  the  Alans  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centui  ies. 
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The  Scythian  affinities  of  the  Neuri  are  implied 
ratlier  than  categorically  stated;  indeed,  in  another 
part  there  is  the  special  statement  that  the  Tyras 
rises  out  of  a great  lake  which  separates  the  Scythian 
and  Neurid  countries  (^ryv  'S.kvQik^v  koI  tV  Neu- 
pida  yrju').  This,  however,  must  not  be  made  to 
prove  too  much  ; since  the  Scythians  that  were 
conterminous  with  the  Neuri  were  known  by  no 
special  name,  but  simply  by  the  descriptive  term 
Scythae  Aroteres.  [Exampaeus;  Neuri.]  In 
Siberian  geography  Narym  — marsh.  Hence  Neuri 
may  be  a Scythian  gloss.  There  may  also  have  been 
more  Neuri  than  one,  e.  g.  on  the  Narym  of  the  head- 
w^aters  of  the  Dnieper,  i.  e.  of  Pinsk.  A fact  in 
favour  of  the  Neuri  being  Scythian  is  the  following. 
The  occupants  of  Volhynia,  when  its  history  com- 
mences, which  is  as  late  as  the  13th  century,  are  of 
the  .same  stock  with  the  Scythians,  i.  e.  Comanian 
Turks.  Not  only  is  there  no  evidence  of  their  intro- 
duction being  recent,  but  the  name  Omani  (Lygii 
Omani)  appears  about  the  same  parts  in  Ptolemy. 

East  of  the  Boiysthenes  the  Agricultural  Scythae 
occupy  the  country  as  far  as  the  Panticapes,  3 days 
distant.  Northwards  they  extend  1 1 days  up  the 
Borysthenes,  where  they  are  succeeded  by  a desert; 
the  desert  by  the  Androphagi,  a nation  peculiar 
and  by  no  means  Scythian  (c.  19).  Above  the 
Androphagi  is  a desert. 

The  bend  of  the  Dnieper  complicates  the  geo- 
graphy here.  It  is  safe,  however,  to  make  Eha- 
terinoslav  the  chief  Georgic  area,  and  to  add  to  it 
parts  of  Kiev,  Kherson,  and  Poltava,  the  agricul- 
tural conditions  increasing  as  we  move  northwards. 
The  two  deserts  (^ipryxoi)  command  notice.  The 
first  is,  probably,  a March  or  political  frontier,  such 
as  the  old  Suevi  used  to  have  between  themselves 
and  neighbours;  at  least,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
conditions  of  the  soil  to  make  it  a natural  one.  It 
is  described  as  eprjpLos  enl  noWSv.  The  other  is 
epy/xos  aXrfdews,  — a distinction,  apparently,  of  some 
value.  To  be  natural,  however,  it  must  be  inter- 
preted forest  rather  than  steppe.  Kursk  and  Tsher- 
nigov  give  us  the  area  of  the  Androphagi;  Kursk 
having  a slight  amount  of  separate  evidence  in  fa- 
vour of  its  having  been  “ by  no  means  Scythian  ” 
(c.  18). 

The  Hylaea,  or  wooded  district  of  the  Lower 
Dnieper,  seems  to  have  been  common  ground  to  the 
Scythae  Georgi  and  Scythae  Nomades:  or,  perhaps 
it  was  uninhabited.  The  latter  extend  14  days  east- 
ward, i.  e.  over  'I'aurida,  part  of  Ekaterinoslav,  and 
Don  Kosaks,  to  the  Gerrlius. 

The  Palaces  (ra  Ka\eviaeva  ^acriXrjia)  succeed; 
their  occupants  being  the  Royal  Scythians,  the  best 
and  most  numerous  of  the  name,  who  look  upon  the 
others  as  their  slaves.  They  extend,  southwards, 
into  the  Crimea  (j^v  TavpiK7]v'),  and,  eastwards,  as 
far  as  the  ditch  dug  by  the  offspring  of  the  blind 
slaves  (the  statement  that  the  Scythians  blinded 
their  slaves  on  account  of  the  milk  being  one  of 
the  elements  of  the  strange  Servile  legend  previously 
noticed),  and  the  Maeotic  Emporium  called  Kremni. 
Some  touch  the  Tanais. 

North  of  the  Royal  Scythians  lie  the  Melanchlaeni 
(a  probable  translation  of  Karakalpak  = black 
honnef),  a different  nation  and  not  Scythian  (c.  20), 
with  marshes,  and  either  a desert  or  a terra  incog- 
nita above  them.  This  distinction  is,  almost  cer- 
tainly, real.  At  the  present  moment  a population, 
to  all  appearances  aboriginal,  and  neither  Slavonic 
nor  Scythian  (but  Ugrian  or  Finn),  occupies  parts  of 
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Penza  and  Tambov  having,  originally,  extended  both 
further  west  and  further  south.  To  the  north  the 
forest  districts  attain  their  maximum  development. 
[Melanchlaeni.]  The  Royal  Scythians  may 
have  occupied  parts  of  Voronezh. 

East  of  the  Tanais  it  was  no  longer  Scythia,  but 
the  Addles  of  the  Sauromatae.  [See  Saukomatae; 
Budini;  Geloni;  Thvssagetae;  Iurcae.]  The 
want  of  definite  boundaries  makes  it  difficult  to 
say  where  the  Iurcae  end.  Beyond  them  to  the 
east  lay  other  Scythians,  who,  having  revolted  from 
the  Royal,  settled  there.  Up  to  their  districts  the 
soil  was  level  and  deep,  beyond  it  rough  and  stony, 
with  mountains  beyond.  These  are  occupied  by  a 
nation  of  Bald-heads,  flat-nosed  and  bearded,  Scy- 
thians in  dress,  peculiar  in  language,  collectors  of  a 
substance  called  &(txv  from  a tree  called  ttovtik6v 
(c.  23).  Their  flocks  and  herds  are  few ; their  manners 
so  simple  that  no  one  inj ures  them,  &c.  [ Argippaei  ; 
1.SSEDONES  ; Hyperborei  ; Arimaspi.]  In  the 
parts  about  the  mountains  of  the  Argippaei  trade 
was  carried  on  by  means  of  seven  interpreters.  Let 
this  be  the  caravan  trade  of  Orenburg,  near  its  ter- 
minus on  the  Volga,  and  we  shall  find  tliat  seven  is 
about  the  number  of  languages  that  could  at  the 
present  moment  be  brought  together  at  a fair  in 
the  centre  of  Orenburg.  For  the  modern  Rus- 
sian take  the  language  of  the  Sauromatae;  for  the 
Scythian  that  of  the  modern  Tartars.  To  these  we 
can  add  four  Ugrian  forms  of  speech, — the  Tshu- 
wash,  the  Mordwin,  the  Tsheremiss,  and  the  Votiak, 
with  the  two  forms  of  speech  akin  to  the  Ostiak  and 
Permian  to  choose  the  fifth  from.  The  Tshuwash  of 
Kazan  and  the  Bashkirs  of  Orenburg  have  mixed 
characters  at  the  present  time, — Turk  and  Ugrian. 

Rivers.  — The  chief  river  of  the  Herodotean  Scy- 
thia was  the  Ister  [Danubius].  with  its  five  mouths; 
and  then  the  Tyras  (^Dniester),  the  Hypanis  {Bog) 
the  Borysthenes  (Dme^er).  the  Panticapes  [see«.  p.], 
theHypacyris  [seeCARCiNA],  theGerrhus  [see  5.P.], 
and  the  Tanais  {Don);  the  feeders  of  the  Ister  (i.e. 
the  rivers  of  the  present  Danubian  Principalities) 
being  the  Porata  (Scythic,  in  Greek  Puretus),  the 
Tiarantos,  the  Araros,  the  Naparis,  and  the  Ordessus 
(cc.  47,  48).  To  these  add,  from  the  country  of  the 
Agathyrsi,  the  Maris  (c.  49),  or  modern  Maros  of 
Transylvania.  The  difference  between  the  ancient 
and  modern  names  of  rivers  is  nowhere  greater  than 
here, — the  Maros  being  the  only  name  now  in  use 
which  represents  the  original  one  ; unless  we  choose 
to  hold  that,  word  for  word,  Aluta  = Araros.  Word 
for  word,  indeed,  Naparis  is  Dnieper;  but  then  the 
rivers  are  different.  This  creates  a grave  difficulty 
in  the  determination  of  the  language  to  which  the 
names  of  the  Scythian  rivers  should  be  referred. 
Yet  the  question  is  important,  inasmuch  as,  in 
the  names,  as  they  come  down  to  us,  we  have  so 
many  glosses  of  some  language  or  other.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
reached  Herodotus  suggest  the  notion  that  they  are 
Scythian : e.  g.  the  express  statement  that  Porata 
is  a Scythian  form.  Again ; Hypanis  is,  word  for 
word,  Kuban, — a word  of  which  the  appearance  in 
both  Asia  and  Europe  is  best  explained  by  supposing 
it  to  be  Scythian.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  as 
little  significant  in  the  language  which,  amongst 
those  at  present  existing,  best  explains  the  undoubted 
Scythian  glosses,  as  they  are  in  the  Slavonic,  Latin, 
or  Greek. 

The  physical  geography  of  Herodotean  Scythia 
was  a steppe,  with  occasional  districts  (chiefly  along 
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the  courses  of  the  rivers  and  at  their  head-waters'^ 
of  a more  practicable  character. 

Mountains. — These  were  the  eastern  continuation 
of  the  Carpathians,  and  the  hills  of  the  Crimea  or 
Tauris.  These  were  but  imperfectly  known  to  Hero- 
dotus. 

Lakes.  [ See  Exampaeus  and  Buce,] 

Towns,  exclusively  Greek  colonies.  [See  Olbi- 
OPOLis;  Panticapaeum.] 

Beyond  the  Sauromatae  {s.  v.')  lay  “other 
Scythians,  who,  having  revolted  from  the  Koyal, 
reached  this  country,”  i.  e.  some  part  of  Orenburg 
(c.  22). 

Thirdly,  there  were  the  Sacae,  whom  we  may 
call  the  ^ythians  of  the  Persian  frontier.  Their 
occupancy  was  the  parts  conterminous  with  Bactria, 
and  it  was  under  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  that 
they,  along  with  the  Bactrians,  joined  in  the  invasion 
of  Greece.  Their  dress  was  other  than  Bactrian, 
consisting  of  a pointed  turban,  a bonnet,  leggings, 
native  bows,  daggers,  and  the  axe  called  adyapis 
— a word  which  is  probably  technical.  There  were 
Scythae  Amyrgii,  truly,  however,  Scythae,  inasmuch 
as  the  Persians  called  all  the  Scythians  by  the  name 
Sacae.  Under  the  reign  of  Cyrus  they  were  in- 
dependent. Under  Darius,  they,  along  with  the 
Caspii,  formed  the  15th  satrapy  (iii.  93).  This 
connects  them  with  their  frontagers  on  the  west, 
rather  than  the  east. 

There  is  no  difficulty,  however,  in  fixing  them. 
From  Asterabad  to  Balk  they  extended  along  the 
northern  frontier  of  Persia,  in  the  area,  and  probably 
as  the  ancestors,  of  the  present  Turcomans  and 
Uzbeks.  The  name  Amyrgii  will  be  noticed  in  the 
sequel. 

The  Sacae,  if  not  separated  from  the  “ other  Scy- 
thians” by  the  greater  part  of  Independent  Tartary, 
were,  at  any  rate,  a population  that  presented  itself 
to  the  informants  of  Herodotus  under  a different 
aspect.  The  Sacae  were  what  the  Persians  found 
on  their  northern  frontier.  The  eastern' Scythae 
were  the  Scythians  beyond  the  Sauromatae,  as  they 
appeared  to  the  occupants  of  the  parts  about  the 
Tanais. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  effect  of  these  three 
points  of  view  upon  future  geographers.  With  Scy- 
thians in  Transylvania,  Scythians  in  Orenburg,  with 
Scythians  (even  though  called  Sacae)  in  Khorasan 
and  Turcomania,  and  with  a terra  incognita  between, 
the  name  cannot  but  fail  to  take  upon  itself  an  in- 
ordinate amount  of  generality.  The  three  isolated 
areas  will  be  connected;  and  the  historical  or  eth- 
nological unity  wiU  give  way  to  a geographical.  At 
present,  however,  tliere  is  a true  unity  over  the 
whole  of  Scythia  in  the  way  both  of 

Physiognomy  and  Manners. — The  physical 
conformation  of  the  Scythians  is  not  only  mentioned 
incidentally  by  Herodotus,  but  in  a more  special 
manner  by  Hippocrates:  “ The  Scythian  yivos 
is  widely  different  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and  is  like  to  nothing  but  itself,  even  as  is  the 
Aegyptian.  Their  bodies  are  thick  and  fleshy,  and 
their  limbs  loose,  without  tone,  and  their  bellies  the 
smoothest  (?),  softest  (?),  moistest  (?)  (^Kol\iat 
bypdraTai)  of  all  bellies  as  to  their  lower  parts 
(Ttaaioiv  KoiXewv  at  Karw') ; for  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  belly  to  be  dried  in  such  a country,  both 
from  the  soil  and  climate,  but  on  account  of  the  fat 
and  the  smoothness  of  their  flesh,  they  are  all  like 
each  other,  the  men  like  the  men,  the  women  like 
the  women.”  (Hippocr.  de  Aere,  &c.  pp.  291,  292.) 
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Coming  as  this  notice  does  from  a physician,  it  has 
commanded  considerable  attention;  it  has,  however, 
no  pretensions  to  be  called  a description,  though  this 
has  often  been  done.  In  the  hands  of  later  writers  its 
leading  features  become  exaggerated,  until  at  length 
the  description  of  a Scythian  becomes  an  absolute 
caricature.  We  may  see  this  by  reference  to  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  and  Jornandes,  in  their  accounts 
of  the  Huns.  The  real  fact  inferred  from  the  text 
of  Hippocrates  is,  that  the  Scythians  had  a peculiaf 
physiognomy,  a physiognomy  which  the  modern 
ethnologist  finds  in  the  population  of  Northern  and 
Central  Asia,  as  opposed  to  those  of  Persia,  Cauca- 
sus, Western  and  Southern  Europe. 

Their  general  habits  were  essentially  nomadic, 
pastoral,  and  migratory ; the  commonest  epithets  or 
descriptive  appellations  being  'Apa^d^ioi,  ^epeoiKot, 
'l7T7roTo'|oToi,  and  the  like. 

Concerning  their  Religion,  we  have  something 
more  than  a mere  cursory  notice  (iv.  59).  (i.)  Tahiti 
(Ta€'iri):  This  was  the  Scythian  name  for  the 
nearest  equivalent  to  the  Greek  Histia  ( Testa'),  the 
divinity  whom  they  most  especially  worshipped, 
(ii.)  Papaeus  ; “ Most  properly,  in  my  mind,  is  Zeus 
thus  called.”  So  writes  Herodotus,  thinking  of  the 
ideas  engendered  by  such  exclamations  as  HoTray. 
(iii.)  Apia:  This  is  the  name  for  earth;  as  (iv.)Oeto- 
syrus  {Olroaupos)  is  for  Apollo,  and  (v.)  Artimpasa 
for  Aphrodite,  and  (vi.)  Thamimasada  for  Poseidon, 
the  God  of  the  Royal  Scythians  most  especially.  To 
Oestosyrus  we  have  the  following  remarkable  in- 
scription (Gud.  Inscrip.  Antiq.  p.  56.  2;  see  Zeuss, 
s.v.  Skythen)'.  0EA.  2EA0IT02KTPA  (?  2EA- 
i)vri)  KAI  APOLLnNn.  0IT02KTPn.  MI0PA. 
M.  0TAni02.  IIAOKAMOS.  NEriKOPOS.  ANE0 
(pKe).  Here  the  connection  is  with  the  Persian 
god  Mithras. 

The  Scoloti  sacrificed  to  all  their  gods,  but  to 
Mars  the  most  especially;  for,  besides  the  deities 
which  have  been  mentioned  under  their  several 
Scythian  names.  Mars  and  Heracles  were  objects  of 
particular  adoration.  The  Scythian  Venus,  too, 
was  the  ’A^poStr??  ovpav'n\.  To  Ares,  however,  they 
sacrificed  most  especially  and  most  generally;  for 
there  was  a place  of  worship  to  him  in  every  vopLos 
(mark  the  use  of  this  word,  which  is  applied  to  the 
divisions  of  the  Persian  empire  as  well),  where 
horses,  sheep,  and  captives  were  sacrificed,  and  where 
the  emblem  of  the  god  was  an  iron  sword, — even  as 
it  was  with  the  Alani  of  Ammianus  and  the  Huns 
of  Priscus. 

Human  beings  were  sacrificed,  but  no  swine. 
Neither  were  swine  eaten,  nor  were  they  tolerated 
in  the  country.  This  is  noticed,  because  in  many  of 
the  nations  of  Northern  Asia,  e.  g.  the  Wotiaks  and 
others,  the  hog,  even  now,  is  held  in  abomination, 
and  that  by  Pagan  tribes  untinctured  with  Maho- 
metanism. 

Notwithstanding  the  praises  of  the  earlier  poets, 
the  wars  of  the  “ just  and  illustrious  ” Scythians 
were  of  a piece  with  the  worship  of  their  war-god. 
They  scalped  their  enemies,  and  they  used  their 
skulls  as  drinking  cups  (cc.  64 — 65).  Once  a 
year  the  monarch  of  each  nome  filled  a vast  vat  with 
wine  and  apportioned  it  to  the  warriors  who  had 
killed  most  enemies  during  the  year.  Those  whose 
hands  were  unstained  got  none,  and  were  disgraced; 
those  who  had  killed  many  took  a double  allowance 
(c.  66). 

Their  soothsayers,  amongst  other  superstitions, 
practised  rhubdoiuancy,  amongst  whom  the  Enarecs 
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(^av^poyovoi)  are  the  most  famous.  They  got 
their  art  from  Aphrodite,  as  they  got  their  ailment. 
During  the  Scythian  invasion  of  Asia,  a portion  of 
the  conquerors  plundered  the  temple  of  the  Aphro- 
dite Urania  in  Ascalon,  for  which  sacrilege  they  and 
their  children  were  afflicted  with  ^r)\eia  vouaos,  the 
names  of  the  sufferers  being  ’Evdpees  (i.  105,  106). 
The  nature  of  this  i^rjAeta  pov<tos  has  yet  to  be 
satisfactorily  explained. 

The  sacerdotal  and  regal  relations  are  curious. 
When  the  king  ails  he  calls  his  priests,  who  tell  him 
that  his  ailment  comes  from  some  one  having  fore- 
sworn himself  in  the  greatest  oath  a Scythian  can 
take.  This  is  “ by  the  hearth  of  the  king.”  Take 
it  falsely,  and  the  king  will  sicken.  Upon  sickening, 
however,  he  sends  for  the  offender,  whom  the  priests 
have  indicated.  The  charge  is  denied.  Other  priests 
are  sent  for.  If  their  vaticinations  confirm  the 
earlier  ones,  death  and  confiscation  are  the  fate  of 
the  perjurer.  Otherwise,  a third  set  is  called. 
If  these  agree  in  the  condemnation  of  the  first,  a 
load  of  faggots,  drawn  by  bullocks,  is  brought  in, 
the  lying  priests  have  their  hands  bound  behind 
them,  the  faggots  are  set  a- light  to,  the  beasts  are 
goaded  into  a gallop,  the  flames  catch  the  wind,  the 
men  are  burnt  to  death,  and  the  bullocks  scorched, 
singed,  or  burnt  to  death  also.  The  sons  of  the  of- 
fending perjurer  are  killed,  his  daughters  left 
unhurt. 

Their  oaths  were  made  over  a mixture  of  wine 
and  blood.  The  swearers  to  them  punctured  them- 
selves, let  their  blood  fall  into  a vat  of  wine,  drank 
the  mixture,  and  dipped  in  it  their  daggers,  arrows, 
javelin,  and  adyapis. 

The  ferocity  exhibited  in  their  burials  was  of  the 
same  kind.  The  tombs  of  the  kings  were  on  the 
Gerrhus.  Thither  they  were  brought  to  be  buried, 
wherever  tjiey  might  die.  They  were  entombed 
with  sacrifices  both  of  beasts  and  men,  Hippo- 
thusia,  Anthropothysia,  and  Suttee  - — all  these  cha- 
racterised the  funeral  rites  of  the  Scythians  SiKaidra- 
roi  avdpwTTwv. 

Language. — The  specimens  of  this  fall  into  two 
divisions,  the  Proper  and  the  Common  Names.  The 
former  are  the  names  of  geographical  localities  and 
individuals.  In  one  way  or  the  other,  they  are  nu- 
merous; at  least  they  appear  so  at  first.  But  we 
rarely  are  sure  that  the  fact  itself  coincides  with 
the  first  presumptions.  The  names  of  the  rivers 
have  been  noticed.  Of  those  of  the  gods,  none  have 
been  definitely  traced  to  any  known  language  in  re- 
spect to  their  meaning.  Neither  have  they  been 
traced  to  any  known  mythology  as  Proper  Names. 
Next  come  the  names  of  certain  kings  and  other 
historical  individuals,  none  of  which  have  given  any 
very  satisfactory  place  for  the  old  Scythian. 

With  the  Common  Names  (and  under  the  class  of 
Common  Names  we  may  place  such  Proper  Names 
as  are  capable  of  being  translated)  the  results  im- 
prove, though  only  slightly.  Of  these  terms  the 
chief  are  the  following: — 

(i.)  'E^ap.TToios  = SaxTed  Ways=lpai*'OZoi,  the 
name  of  a well-head.  [See  s.  v.]  (ii.)  OlupTraTa= 
avhpoKT6voi=z  Men-hillers,  a name  applied  by  the 
Scythians  to  the  Amazons.  Here  oihp  = man, 
7TaTa==  H/Z  (iv.  110).  (iii.)  Temerinda  = Mater 
Maris,  applied  to  the  Euxine.  This  is  not  from 
Herodotus,  but  from  Pliny  (vi.  7).  (iv.)  Arimaspi 

=Mwp6(p6a\p.m,=  one-eyed  = &pifia=  one,  (nrov= 
eye.  (Herod,  iv.  27  ) These  will  be  considered 
under  the  head  of  Ethnology. 
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History. — The  Herodotean  view  of  the  Scythians 
is  incomplete  without  a notice  of  the  historical  portion 
of  his  account ; not  that  the  two  parts  are,  by  any 
means,  on  the  same  level  in  the  way  of  trustworthy 
information.  The  geography  and  descriptions  are 
from  contemporary  sources.  The  history  is  more  or 
less  traditional.  Taking  it,  however,  as  we  find  it, 
it  falls  into  two  divisions: — 1,  The  Invasion  of  Asia 
by  the  Scythians;  and  2,  The  Invasion  of  Scythia 
by  Darius. 

1.  Invasion  of  Asia  by  the  Scythians. — In  the 
reigns  of  Cyaxares  king  of  Media  and  of  Sadyattes 
king  of  Lydia,  the  Scythians  invade  Asia,  bodily  and 
directly.  They  had  previously  invaded  the  country 
of  the  Cimmerians,  whom  they  had  driven  from  their 
own  districts  on  the  Maeotis,  and  who  were  thus 
thrown  southwards.  The  Scythians  pressed  the  Cim- 
merians, the  Massagetae  the  Scythians.  Chains  of 
cause  and  effect  of  this  kind  are  much  loved  by 
historians.  It  is  only,  however,  in  the  obscure  por- 
tions of  history  that  they  can  pass  unchallenged. 
The  Cimmerians  take  Saidis  during  the  last  years 
of  the  reign  of  Ardys  (b.  c.  629.)  They  are  ex- 
pelled by  Alyattes,  his  son.  (Herod,  i.  15,  16.) 
It  seems  that  the  Cimmerians  were  followed  up  by 
their  ejectors ; inasmuch  as  five  years  afterwards 
(b.  c.  624)  the  Scythians  themselves  are  in  Media; 
Cyaxares,  who  was  engaged  upon  the  siege  of  Nine- 
veh (Ninus),  being  called  back  to  oppose  them.  He 
is  defeated ; and  the  Scythians  occupy  Asia  fi)r  28 
years,  Cyaxares  surviving  their  departure.  From 
Media  they  direct  their  course  towards  Egypt ; from 
the  invasion  of  which  they  are  diverted  by  Psam- 
mitichus.  Their  attack  upon  the  temple  of  the 
Venus  Urania,  in  Ascalon,  during  their  passage 
through  Palestine,  along  with  its  mysterious  sequelae^ 
has  been  already  noticed,  fl'lie  king  who  led  them 
was  named  Madyes.  (Herod,  i.  103,  seqq.)  They 
were  ejected  b.c.  596. 

There  was  a band  of  Scythians,  however,  in  Media, 
in  the  reign  of  Croesus,  b.  c.  585,  the  account  of 
which  is  as  follows.  Cyaxares,  still  reigning,  re- 
ceives a company  (etATj)  of  Scythians,  as  sup- 
pliants, who  escape  (y/re|'^A0e)  from  Lydia  into 
Media.  He  treats  them  well,  and  sends  bis  son  to 
them  to  learn  the  use  of  the  bow,  along  with  the 
Scythian  language,  until  he  finds  that  their  habits 
of  hunting  and  robbing  are  intolerable.  This,  along 
with  a particular  act  of  atrocity,  determines  Cy- 
axares to  eject  them.  They  fly  back  to  Alyattes, 
who  refuses  to  give  them  up.  But  Alyattes  dies, 
and  the  quarrel  is  entailed  upon  his  son,  Croesus. 
The  battle  that  it  led  to  was  fought  May  28,  b.c. 
585,  when  the  eclipse  predicted  by  Thales  inter- 
rupted it. 

The  Scythian  invasion  might  easily  be  known 
in  its  general  features  to  both  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
and  the  Jews;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  sufficient 
allusions  to  an  invasion  of  northern  barbarians,  both 
in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  fragments  of  the  early 
Greek  poets,  to  justify  us  in  treating  it  as  a real 
fact,  however  destitute  of  confirmation  some  of  the 
Herodotean  details  may  have  been.  (See  Mure’s 
Critical  History,  ^c.  vol.  iii.  p.  133,  seq.)  Though 
further  removed  from  his  time  than 

2.  Invasion  of  Scythia  by  Darius. — It  is,  probably, 
a more  accurate  piece  of  history.  Darius  invades 
Scythia  for  the  sake  of  inflicting  a chastisement 
for  the  previous  invasion  of  Asia.  This  had  been 
followed,  not  by  any  settlement  of  the  Scythians 
elsewhere,  but  by  a return  home.  The  strange 
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story  of  tlie  Servile  War  of  Whips  belongs  to  this 
period. 

When  the  approach  of  Darias  becomes  threaten- 
ing, the  Geloni,  Budini,  and  Sauromatae  join  with 
the  Scythians  in  resisting  it;  the  Agathyrsi,  Neuri, 
Androphagi,  Melanchlaeni,  and  Taun  reserving 
themselves  for  the  defence  of  their  own  territory  if 
attacked  (iv.  119).  To  the  three  constituents  of 
the  confederacy  there  are  three  kings,  Scopasis, 
lanthyrsus,  and  Taxacis,  each  with  an  allotted 
district  to  defend.  This  was  done  by  destroying  the 
grass  and  tillage,  driving  off  the  flocks  and  herds,  and 
corrupting  (we  can  scarcely  translate  cvyxov  by 
poisoning^  the  wells.  The  points  whereon  attack  was 
anticipated  were  the  frontiers  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Don.  These  they  laid  waste,  having  sent  their 
own  wives  and  children  northwards.  The  first 
brunt  of  the  war  fell  upon  the  Budini,  whose 
Wooden  City  was  bumt.  Darius  then  moved  south- 
w'ard  and  westward,  pressing  the  other  two  divi- 
sions upon  the  countries  of  the  Melanchlaeni,  Neuri, 
and  Agathyrsi.  The  latter  warn  the  Medes  against 
encroaching  on  the  frontier.  Idanthyrsus  answers 
enigmatically  to  a defiance  of  Darius.  Scopasis  tam- 
pers with  the  lonians  who  have  the  custody  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Danube.  The  Medes  suffer  from 
dearth,  and  determine  to  retreat  across  the  Danube. 
The  Scythians  reach  the  passage  before  them,  and 
require  the  lonians  to  give  it  up.  And  now  ap- 
pears, for  the  first  time,  the  great  name  of  Miltiades, 
who  is  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  guard  of  the 
bridge.  He  advises  that  the  Scythians  should  be 
conciliated,  Darius  weakened.  A half-measure  is 
adopted,  by  which  the  Scythians  are  taught  to  dis- 
tmst  the  lonians,  and  the  Medes  escape  into  Thrace 
— so  ending  the  Scythian  invasion  of  Darius.  (Herod, 
iv.  120—142.) 

Criticism  of  the  Herodotean  Accounts. — The 
notices  of  Herodotus  upon  the  Scythae,  though  full, 
are  excursive  rather  than  systematic.  Part  of  their 
history  appears  as  Lydian,  part  as  Scythian  Proper. 
There  is  much  legend  in  his  accounts  ; but  the  chief 
obscurities  aie  in  the  geography.  Even  here  the  de- 
tails are  irregular.  One  notice  arises  out  of  the 
name  Scythae,  another  out  of  the  geography  of  their 
rivers,  a third  out  of  the  sketch  of  Tauris.  [See 
Tauris  and  Tauroscythae.]  In  this  we  hear 
that  Scythia  is  bounded  first  by  the  Agathyrsi, 
next  by  the  Neuri,  then  by  the  Androphagi,  and 
lastly  by  the  Melanchlaeni.  The  area  is  four- 
cornered  ; the  longest  sides  being  the  prolongations 
along  the  coast  and  towards  the  interior.  From  the 
Ister  to  the  Boiysthenes  is  10  days:  10  days  more 
to  the  Maeotis  ; from  the  coast  to  the  Melanchlaeni, 
20  days  ; — 200  stadia  to  each  day’s  journey.  If 
this  measurement  be  exact,  it  would  bring  Tula^ 
Tambov,  Riazan,  Sec.,  within  the  Scythian  area, — 
which  is  going  too  far.  The  days’  journeys  inland 
were  probably  shorter  than  those  along  the  coast. 

The  Agathyrsi  were  in  Transylvania,  on  the 
Maros.  The  evidence,  or  want  of  evidence,  as  far 
as  the  text  of  Herodotus  goes,  is  the  same  as  it  is 
with  the  Neuri.  Their  frontagers  were  known  as 
Scythae  Aroteres,  i.  e.,  the  generic  name  was  witli 
them  specific.  Hence  any  Scythians  whatever  with  a 
specific  name  must  have  been  contrasted  with  them; 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Aga- 
tliyrsi.  [Hunni,  p.  1097.]  Assuming,  how- 
ever, the  Agatnyrsi  to  have  been  Scythian,  and  to 
have  lain  on  the  Maros,  we  cari'y  the  Herodotean 
Sc\  thae  as  far  west  as  the  Tfieus;  nor  can  we  ex- 
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elude  them  from  any  part  of  Wallachia  and  il/oZ- 
davia.  Yet  these  are  only  known  to  Herodotus  as 
the  country  of  the  Sigynnes.  The  frontier,  then, 
between  the  Scythae  and  Getae  is  difficult  to  draw. 
Herodotus  has  no  Getae,  eo  nomine,  north  of  the 
Danube  : yet  such  there  must  have  been.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  may  look  upon  the  Danubian  Princi- 
palities as  a tract  scarcely  known  to  Herodotus,  and 
make  it  Scythian,  or  Getic,  or  mixed,  according  to 
the  evidence  of  other  writers,  as  applicable  at  the 
time  under  consideration.  It  was  probably  Getic  in 
the  East,  Sarmatian  in  the  West,  and  Scythian  in 
respect  to  certain  districts  occupied  by  intrusive 
populations. 

Thucydides  mentions  the  Getae  and  Scythians 
but  once  (ii.  96),  and  that  together.  The  great 
alliance  that  Sitalces,  king  of  Thrace,  effects  against 
Perdiccas  of  Macedon  includes  the  Getae  beyond 
Mount  Haemus,  and,  in  the  direction  of  the  Euxine 
sea,  the  Getae  who  were  conterminous  (f/iopoi)  with 
the  Scythians,  and  whose  armour  was  Scythian 
(6fi6<TK€voi).  They  were  each  archers  and  horse- 
men (iTnroTo^oTai) ; whereas  the  Dii  and  the  moun- 
taineers of  Rhodope  wore  daggers.  According  to  Ovid 
{Trist.  V.  7.  19),  the  occupants  of  the  level  country 
do  so  too  : — 

“ Dextera  non  segnis  fixo  dare  vulnera  cultro. 
Quern  vinctum  lateri  barbara  omnis  habet.” 

The  Scythlans  of  the  Macedonian  Period. 
— Passing  over  the  notices  of  Xenophon,  which 
apply  to  Thrace  Proper  rather  than  to  the  parts 
north  of  Mount  Haemus,  and  which  tell  us  nothing 
concerning  the  countries  beyond  the  Danube,  — 
passing,  also,  over  the  notices  of  a war  in  which 
Philip  king  of  Macedon  was  engaged  against  Atheas, 
and  in  which  he  crossed  Mount  Haemus  into  the 
country  of  the  Triballi,  where  he  received  a wound, 
— we  come  to  tl)e  passage  of  the  Danube  by  Alex- 
ander. In  the  face  of  an  enemy,  and  without  a bridge, 
did  the  future  conqueror  of  Persia  cross  the  river, 
defeat  the  Getae  on  its  northern  bank,  destroy  a totm, 
and  return.  (Arrian,  ATiab.  i.  2 — 7.)  This  was 
an  invasion  of  Scythia  in  a geographical  sense  only  ; 
still  it  was  a passage  of  the  Danube.  The  Getae  of 
Alexander  may  have  been  descendants  of  the  Sigynnes 
of  Herodotus.  They  were  not,  eo  nomine,  Scythians. 

When  Alexander  was  on  the  Danube  the  famous 
embassy  of  the  Galatae  reached  him.  They  had 
heard  of  his  fame,  and  came  to  visit  him.  They 
were  men  of  enormous  stature,  and  feared  only  that 
the  heavens  should  fall.  This  disappointed  Alex- 
ander, who  expected  that  they  would  fear  him. 
Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  embassy  as 
if  it  came  from  Gaul.  Yet  this  is  by  no  means  ne- 
cessary. Wherever  there  is  a Halicz  or  Galacz  in 
modern  geography,  there  may  have  been  a Galat-vdn 
locality  in  ancient;  just  as,  wherever  there  is  a Ker- 
man or  Carman-\a,  there  may  have  been  a German 
one,  and  that  without  any  connection  with  the  Galli 
or  Germani  of  the  West.  The  roots  G l-t  and 
K-ron-n,  are  simply  significant  geographical  terms 
in  the  Sarmatian  and  Turk  tongues  — tongues  to 
which  the  Getic  and  Scythian  may  most  probably 
be  referred. 

Such  is  the  present  writer’s  opinion  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  statements  that  carry  certain 
Galatae  as  far  as  the  Lower  Danube,  and  make  the 
Basternae,  and  even  the  occupants  of  the  Tanais, 
Germans  — not  to  mention  the  Caramanians  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Carrnanians  of  Persia.  In  the  present 
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instance,  however,  the  statement  of  Strabo  is  very 
specific.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  ambassadors  to 
Alexander  were  KeArot  irepi  rhv  'ASp'iau(vu.  p.  301), 
and  that  Ptolemy  was  the  authority.  Nevertheless, 
Ptolemy  may  have  written  PaAciTot,  and  such 
Galatae  may  have  been  the  Galatae  of  the  Olbian 
Inscription.  [See  infra  and  SciRi.] 

Tlie  next  Macedonian  who  crossed  the  Danube 
was  Lysimachus,  who  crossed  it  only  to  re-cross  it  in 
his  retreat,  and  who  owed  his  life  to  the  generosity 
of  a Getic  prince  Dromichaetes.  This  was  about 
B.  o.  312. 

Our  next  authorities  (fragmentary  and  insufficient) 
for  the  descendants  of  the  Herodotean  Scythians  are 
the  occupants  of  the  Greek  towns  of  the  Euxine. 
Ev’^en  those  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  Callatis, 
Apollonia,  &c.,  had  some  Scythians  in  the  neigh- 
liDod,  sometimes  as  enemies,  sometimes  as  protec- 
tors,— sometimes  as  protectors  against  other  barba- 
rians, sometimes  as  protectors  of  Greeks  against 
Greeks,  as  was  the  case  during  the  Scythian  and 
Thracian  wars  of  Lysimachus.  The  chief  frontagers, 
however,  were  Getae.  Between  Olbia,  to  the  north 
of  the  Danube  (=01biopolis  of  Herodotus),  and 
the  native  tribes  of  its  neighbourhood,  the  relations 
are  illustrated  by  the  inscription  already  noticed. 
(Bbckh,  Tnscr.  Graec.  no.  2058.)  It  records  a 
vote  of  public  gratitude  to  Protogenes,  and  indicates 
the  troubles  in  which  he  helped  his  fellow-citizens. 
The  chief  of  those  arose  from  the  pressure  of  the 
barbarians  around,  by  name  Saudaratae,  Thisametae, 
Sciri  [see  Scmi],  Galatae,  and  Scythae.  The  date 
of  this  inscription  is  uncertain;  but  we  may  see  the 
import  of  the  observations  on  the  word  Galatae 
when  we  find  the  assumption  that  they  were  Gauls 
of  Gallia  used  as  an  instrument  of  criticism : — “ The 
date  of  the  above  inscription  is  not  specified;  the 
terror  inspired  by  the  Gauls,  even  to  other  barba- 
rians, seems  to  suit  the  second  century  b.  c.  better 
than  it  suits  a later  period.”  (Grote,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  vol.  xii.  p.  644,  note.)  What,  however,  if 
the  Galatae  of  Wallachia  were  as  little  Galli  as  the 
Cermanians  of  Persia  are  Germans,  or  as  Galacz  is 
the  same  as  Calais?  The  present  writer  wholly  dis- 
connects them,  and  ignores  the  whole  system  of 
hypothetical  migrations  by  which  the  identity  is 
supported. 

A second  Olbia  in  respect  to  its  Helleno-Scythic 
relations,  was  Bosporus,  or  Panticapaeum,  a Greek 
settlement  which  lasted  from  b.  c.  480  till  the  reign 
of'  Mithridates.  [Panticapaeum.] 

From  Bosporus  there  was  a great  trade  with 
Athens  in  corn,  hides,  and  Scythian  slaves, — Scythes, 
as  the  name  of  a slave,  occurring  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Theognis,  and  earlier  in  the  Athenian 
drama  than  those  of  Davus  and  Geta  (Dacian  and 
Getic)  which  belong  to  the  New  Comedy, — Scythes 
and  ^ythaena  being  found  in  the  Old. 

The  political  relations  were  those  of  independent 
municipalities;  sometimes  sovereign,  sometimes  pro- 
tected. The  archons  of  Bosporus  paid  tribute  to 
the  Scythian  princes  of  their  neighbourhood,  when 
they  were  powerful  and  united;  took  it,  when  the 
Scythians  were  weak  and  disunited.  Under  this 
latter  category  came  the  details  of  the  division  of 
the  Maeotae,  viz.,  Sindi,  Toraeti,  Dandarii,  Thetes, 
&c.  Of  these,  Parysades  I.  (a  Scythic  rather  than 
a Greek  name)  was  king,  being  only  archon  of  his 
native  town.  In  the  civil  wars,  too,  of  Bosporus,  the 
ScNthians  took  a part;  nor  were  there  W'anting  ex- 
amples of  Scythian  manners  even  in  the  case  of  the 
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Panticapaean  potentates.  Eumelus  lost  his  life  by 
being  thrown  out  of  a four-wheeled  wagon-and-four 
with  a tent  on  it. 

Scythians  of  the  Mithridatic  Period,  etc. 

— The  Scythians  pressed  on  Parysades  IV.,  who 
called  in  Mithridates,  who  was  conquered  by  Rome. 

The  name  now  becomes  of  rare  occurrence,  subor- 
dinate to  that  of  the  Sarmatae,  Daci,  Thracians,  &c. 

In  fact,  instead  of  being  the  nearest  neighbours  to 
Greece,  the  Scythae  were  now  the  most  distant 
enemies  of  Rome. 

In  the  confederacy  of  the  Dacian  Boerebistes,  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  there  were  Scythian  ele- 
ments. So  there  were  in  the  wars  against  the 
Thracian  Rhescuporis  and  the  Roxolani.  So  there 
were  in  the  war  conducted  by  J.  Plautius  in  the 
reign  of  Vespasian,  as  shown  by  the  following  in- 
scription: REGIBUS  BASTERNARUM  ET  RHOXOLAN- 
ORUM  FILIOS  DACORUM  . . . EREPTOS  REMISIT  . . . 
SCYTHARUM  QUOQUE  REGE  A CHERSONESI  QU.B 
EST  ULTRA  BORYSTHENEM  OBSIDIONE  SUMMOTO. 
(Grut.  p.  453;  Bbckh,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  82;  Zeuss, 

$.  V.  Sky  then.') 

Though  the  history  of  the  Scythians,  eo  nomine,  be 
fragmentary,  the  history  of  more  than  one  Scythian 
population  under  a change  of  name  is  both  prominent 
and  important.  In  the  article  Hunni  reasons  are 
given  for  believing  that  the  descendants  of  the  He- 
rodotean Agathyr-si,  of  Scythian  blood,  were  no  un- 
important element  in  the  Dacian  nationality. 

After  the  foundation  of  Constantinople  the  Scy- 
thian nations  appear  with  specific  histories  and 
names,  Hun,  Avar,  &c. 

The  continuity  of  the  history  of  the  name  of  the 
Herodotean  Scythians  within  the  Herodotean  area  is 
of  great  importance;  as  is  the  explanation  of  names 
like  Galatae  and  German! ; as  also  is  the  considera- 
tion of  the  sources  whence  the  nomenclature  and  in- 
formation of  the  different  authorities  is  derived.  It 
is  important,  because,  when  we  find  one  name  disap- 
pearing from  history,  and  another  appearing,  there 
is  (according  to,  at  least,  the  current  criticism)  a 
presumption  in  favour  of  a change  of  population. 
Sometimes  this  presumption  is  heightened  into  what 
is  called  a pn>of ; yet  the  presumption  itself  is  un- 
real. For  one  real  change  of  name  referrible  to  an 
actual  change  of  population  there  are  ten  where  the  ! 
change  has  been  merely  one  in  respect  to  the  sources  ' 

whence  the  information  was  derived,  and  the  chan-  j 

nels  through  which  it  came.  This  is  what  occurs  | 
when  the  same  country  of  Deutschland  is  called 
Germany  by  an  Englishman,  Allemagne  in  France, 
Lamagna  in  Italy.  This  we  know  to  be  nominal. 

We  ought  at  least  to  ask  whether  it  may  not  be  so 
in  ancient  history — and  that  not  once  or  twice,  but  | 
always — befoi'e  we  assume  hypothetical  movements 
and  migrations. 

Now  in  the  case  of  Scythia  we  can  see  our  way  to 
great  nominal  and  but  slight  real  changes.  We  see 
the  sources  of  information  changed  from  Greek  to 
Latin,  and  the  channels  from  Getic  and  Macedonian 
to  Dacian. 

If  so,  the  occupants  of  Hungary,  the  Principalities, 
and  South-western  Eiissia  under  the  Caesars  may  be  i ' 
the  descendants  of  the  occupants  of  the  same  dis-  , - 
tricts  in  tlie  time  of  Herodotus.  That  there  are 
some  differences  is  not  only  likely  but  admitted, — dif- 
ferences in  the  way  of  admixture  of  blood,  modifica- 
tion of  nationality,  changes  of  frontier,  differences  of  i 
the  kind  that  time  always  effects,  even  in  a sta-  1 
tionary  condition  of  nations.  It  is  only  denied  that  < 
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any  whole.sale  change  can  be  proved,  or  even  reason- 
ably supposed.  Who  can  be  shown  to  have  eliminated 
any  definite  Scythian  population  from  any  definite 
Scythian  occupancy?  With  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans the  negative  evidence  is  nearly  conclusive  to 
the  fact  that  no  such  elimination  ever  took  place. 
That  the  Barbarians  might  have  displaced  each 
other  is  admitted ; but  there  is  no  trustworthy  evi- 
dence to  their  having  done  so  in  any  single  instance. 
All  opinions  in  favour  of  such  changes  rest  upon 
either  the  loose  statements  of  insutficiently-informed 
writers,  or  the  supposed  necessity  of  accounting  for 
the  appearance  and  change  of  certain  names  by 
means  of  certain  appearance  and  changes  of  popula- 
tion. 

The  bearings  of  this  will  appear  in  the  notice  of 
the  Ethnology  of  Scythia.  They  appear  also  under 
Hunni. 

Of  the  Sacae,  eo  nomine,  the  history  is  obscure. 
In  one  sense,  indeed,  it  is  a nonentity.  There  is  no 
classical  historian  of  the  Sacae.  How  far  the  eth- 
nologist can  infer  them  is  a question  which  will  be 
treated  in  the  sequel. 

Of  the  history  of  the  populations  akin  to  the 
Sacae,  the  details  are  important;  but  then  it  is  a his- 
tory of  the  Massagetae,  Parthi,  &c.,  a history  full  of 
critical  preliminaries  and  points  of  inference  rather 
than  testimony. 

The  Scythia  of  all  the  authors  between  Herodotus 
and  Ptolemy  means  merely  the  country  of  the 
Scythae,  the  Scythae  being  such  northern  nations 
as,  without  being,  eo  nomine,  Sarmatian,  were  Ha- 
inaxobii  and  Hippemolgi;  their  habits  of  milking 
their  mares  and  travelling  in  tented  wagons  being 
their  most  genuine  characteristic.  These  it  was 
which  determined  the  views  of  even  Strabo,  whose 
extension  of  Germania  and  Galatia  (already  noticed) 
left  him  no  room  for  a Scythia  or  even  a Sarmatia; 
Sarmatia,  which  is  to  Ptolemy  as  Germania  was  to 
Strabo:  for  the  Sarmatia  of  Ptolemy  leaves  no  room 
in  Europe  for  a Scythia;  indeed,  it  cuts  deeply  into 
Asiatic  Scythia,  the  only 

Scythia  of  Ptolemy. — The  Scythia  of  Ptolemy 
is  exclusively  Asiatic,  falling  into,  1.  The  Scythia 
within  the  Imaus.  2.  The  Scythia  beyond  the 
Imaus. 

This  is  a geographical  division,  not  an  ethno- 
logical one.  l^ythae  Alauni  are  especially  recog- 
nised as  a population  of  European  Sarmatia. 

As  Ptolemy’s  Sarmatia  seems  to  have  been  formed 
out  of  an  extension  of  the  area  of  the  Herodotean 
Sauromatae,  his  Scythia  seems  to  have  grown  out 
of  the  eastern  Scythae  of  the  Herodotean  Scythia, 
i.  e.  the  Scythae  of  Orenburg.  It  did  not  grow  out 
of  the  country  of  the  Sacae,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
mentioned  separately;  even  as  the  Jazyges  of  the 
Theiss  were  separated  from  the  Sarmatians.  The 
continuator,  however,  of  the  Herodotean  account 
must  make  the  Sacae  Scythians.  They  may  be 
disposed  of  first. 

The  Sacae  of  Ptolemy  were  bounded  by  the 
Sogdians  on  the  west,  the  Scythians  on  the  north, 
and  the  Seres  on  the  east.  They  were  nomads, 
without  towns,  and  resident  in  woods  and  caves. 
The  mountain-range  of  the  Comedi  KcojutjSwv 
opeivrj)  was  in  their  country  ; so  was  the  Stone 
Tower  (^A'ldivos  Tlvpyos').  The  populations  were: 
1,  2.  The  Caratae  and  Comari  along  the  Jaxartes. 
3.  The  Coinedae,  on  the  Comedian  mountain.  4. 
Tlie  Miussagetae  along  the  range  of  the  Ascatancas 
(’Ao-zcardy/fos).  5.  In  the  inteijacent  country,  the 
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Grynaei  Scythae;  and,  6,  the  Toornae;  south  of 
whom,  along  the  Imaus,  7,  the  Byltae.  (Ptol.  vi. 
13.) 

ScY'THiA  INTRA  Imatjm. — Bounded  on  the  S. 
and  E.  by  Sogdiana,  Margiana,  and  the  Sacae ; on 
the  W.  by  the  Caspian  and  Sarmatia  Asiatica  ; on 
the  N.  by  a terra  incognita;  and  on  the  E.  by  the 
northern  prolongation  of  the  Imaus.  (Ptol.  vi.  14.) 

Rivers.  - The  Rhymmus,  the  Daix,  the  Jaxartes, 
the  lastus,  and  the  Polytimetu.s. 

Mountains. — The  eastern  part  of  the  Montes 
Hyperborei,  the  Montes  Alani  (observe  the  reappear- 
ance of  this  name),  the  Montes  Rhymmici,  the  Mons 
Norossus,  the  MM.  Aspisii,  Tapyri^  Syebi,  Anarei, — 
all  W.  of  the  Imaus. 

Populations. — The  Alani  Scythae  (on  the  con- 
fines of  the  terra  incognita),  the  Suabeni,  the  Ala- 
norsi,  S.of  whom  theSaetiani,  and  Massaei,  and  Syebi ; 
and  (along  the  Imaus)  the  Tectosaces  and  (on  the 
eastern  head-waters  of  the  Rha)  the  Rhobosci,  S.  of 
whom  the  Asmani ; and  then  the  Paniardi,  S.  of 
whom,  along  the  river,  the  district  called  Canodipsas, 
S.  of  which  the  Coraxi;  then  the  Orgasi,  after  whom, 
as  far  as  the  sea  (i.  e.  the  Caspian,  in  this  chapter 
called  Hyrcanian),  the  Eiymmi,  with  the  Asiotae  on 
the  E.  of  them,  succeeded  by  the  Aorsi ; after  whom 
the  Jaxartae,  a great  nation  along  the  river  of  the 
same  name  ; then  S.  of  the  Saetiani,  the  Mologeni 
and  Samnitae,  as  far  as  the  MM.  Rhymmici.  Then, 
S.  of  the  Massaei  and  MM.  Alani,  the  Zaratae  and 
Sasones  ; and  further  W.  and  as  far  as  the  MM. 
Rhymmici,  the  Tybiacae,  succeeded  by  the  Tabieni, 
S.  of  the  Zaratae,  and  the  lastae  and  Machaetegi 
along  the  Mons  Norossus;  S.  of  whom  the  Norosbes 
and  Norossi,  and  the  Cachagae  Scythae  along 
the  Jaxartae.  On  the  W.  of  the  MM.  Aspisii,  the 
Aspisii  Scythae  ; on  the  E.  the  Galactophagi  Scythae; 
E.  of  the  MM.  Tapuri  and  the  Suebi,  the  Tapurei  ; 
and  above  the  MM.  Anarei  and  the  Mons  Ascatancas, 
the  Scythae  Anarei,  and  the  Ascatancae  and  Ariacae 
along  the  Jaxartes,  S.  of  whom  the  Namastae ; then 
the  Sagaraucae,  and,  along  the  Oxus,  the  Rhibii, 
with  their  town  Davaba. 

Scythia  extra  Imaum  was  bounded  by  Scythia 
intra  Imautn,  the  Sacae,  the  Terra  Incognita,  and 
the  Seres.  It  contained  the  western  part  of  MM. 
Auxacii,  Cash  and  Emodi,  with  the  source  of  the 
river  Oechardus.  (Ptol.  vi.  15.) 

Its  Populations  were  the  Abii  Scythae,  the  Hippo- 
phagi  Scythae,  the  Cliatae  Scythae,  the  Charaunaei 
Scythae ; the  designation  Scythae  being  applied  to 
each. 

Districts. — The  Auxacitis,  the  Casia  (^  Kari'a 
Xc^pct),  the  Achasa  (^  ’Axdo-a  X^’P“)* 

Towns. — Auxacia,  Issedon,  Scythica,  Chaurana, 
S -eta. 

The  remarks  that  applied  to  the  Sarmatia  Asiatica 
of  Ptolemy  apply  here.  Few  names  can  be  safely 
identified.  Neither  is  it  safe  to  say  through  what 
languages  the  information  came.  Some  words  sug- 
gest a Persian,  some  a Turk  source,  some  are  Mon- 
gol. Then  the  geography  is  obscure.  That  the 
range  of  Pamer  was  unduly  prolonged  northwards  is 
evident  [Imaus]  ; this  being  an  error  of  the  geo- 
grapher. I'he  courses,  however,  of  the  Oxus  and 
Jaxartes  may  themselves  have  changed. 

The  prolongation  of  the  Pamer  range  being  carried 
in  a northern  and  north-eastern  direction,  so  as  to 
include  not  only  the  drainages  of  the  Oxus  and  Jax- 
artes, but  that  of  the  Balkash  Lake  as  well,  gives 
us  the  line  of  the  Imaus  j the  terra  incognita  to  the 
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N.  being  supposed  to  begin  with  the  watershed  of  the 
Irtish,  Ohi,  and  other  rivers  falling  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  Within  the  limits  thus  described  we  may 
place  the  A^or-osbi  and  Wor-ossi,  on  the  eastern 
edge,  i.  e.  in  the  parts  where  at  the  present  moment 
the  lakes  distinguished  by  the  name  Nor  occur. 
It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  syllable  is 
generally  final,  as  in  Koko-nor,  &c.  Still  it  is  a 
prominent  element  in  compound  names,  and  indi- 
cates Mongol  occupancy.  The  Byltae  may  be  placed 
in  Bulti-stan,  i.  e.  the  country  of  the  Bulti  — Little 
Tibet,  the  gloss  being  Persian. 

In  Ascatancas  (the  Greek  spelling  is  the  more 
convenient  AfTKa-rdy  K-as),  yve  have  the  Turkish 
-tagh  = mountain  ^\ist  as  it  actually  occurs  in  num- 
berless compounds. 

Karait  is  a name  of  common  application,  chiefly 
to  members  of  the  Mongol  family. 

Mass-agetae  is  a term  full  of  difficulty.  Can  it 
have  arisen  out  of  the  common  name  Mas -tag  ? 

In  Scythia  extra  Imaum,  the  Casia  and  Achassa 
(xaipat)  may  be  made  one  and  identified  with  the 
Cesii  of  Pliny.  The  most  reasonable  explanations 
of  these  names  is  to  be  found  in  the  suggestion  of 
Major  Cunningham’s  valuable  work  on  Ladalc  (p. 
4),  where  the  Achassa  BQg\o  = Ladakh,  and  the 
Chatae,  and  Chauronae  Scythae=  Chang-thang 
Khor  respectively. 

Roughly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  the  country 
of  the  Sacae  was  formed  by  an  irregular  tract  of 
land  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Oxus  and  the  water- 
shed between  it  and  the  Jaxartes,  a tract  which 
included  a portion  of  the  drainage  of  the  Indus.  It 
is  only  a portion  of  this  that  could  give  the  recog- 
nised conditions  of  Scythian  life,  viz.  steppes  and 
pasturages.  These  might  be  founded  on  the  great 
table  land  of  Pamer,  but  not  in  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts. These,  however,  were  necessary  for  “ resi- 
dences in  woods  and  caves  ” ; at  the  same  time,  the 
population  that  occupied  them  might  be  pastoral 
rather  than  agricultural.  Still  they  would  not  be  of 
the  Scythian  type.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  Sacae  of 
Ptolemy  were  so.  They  were  not,  indeed,  the  Sacae 
of  Herodotus,  except  in  part,  i.  e.  on  the  desert  of 
the  Persian  frontier.  They  were  rather  the  moun- 
taineers of  Kaferistan,  Wakhan,  Shugnan,  Roshan, 
A star,  Hunz-Nagor,  and  Little  Tibet,  partly  Per- 
sian, partly  Bhot  (or  Tibetan),  in  respect  to  their 
ethnology. 

The  Scythians  beyond  the  Imaus. — These  must 
be  divided  between  Ladakh,  Tibet,  Chinese  Tartary, 
and  Mongolia  in  respect  to  their  geography.  Phy- 
sically they  come  within  the  conditions  of  a Scythian 
occupancy ; except  where  they  are  true  mountaineers. 
Ethnologically  they  may  be  distributed  between  the 
Mongol,  Bhot,  and  Turk  families  — the  Turks  being 
those  of  Chinese  Tartary. 

The  Turcoman  districts  of  the  Oxus,  Khiva,  the 
Kirghiz  country,  Ferghana,  Tashkend,  with  the 
parts  about  the  Balkash,  give  us  the  Scythia 
within  the  Imaus.  It  coincides  chiefly  with  Inde- 
pendent Tartary,  with  the  addition  of  a small  por- 
tion of  Mongolia  and  southern  Siberia.  Its  condi- 
tions are  generally  Scythian.  In  the  upper  part, 
however,  of  the  Jaxartes,  the  districts  are  agricul- 
tural at  present;  nine- tenths  of  this  area  is  Turk, 
part  of  the  population  being  Nomades,  part  indus- 
trial and  agricultural. 

The  Scythia  of  the  Byzantine  Authors. — 
This  means  not  only  Hunns,  Avars,  Alans,  and  Sar- 
matians,  but  even  Germans,  Goth.s,  and  Vandals. 
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It  is  used,  however,  but  rarely.  It  really  existed 
only  in  books  of  geography.  Every  division  of  the 
Scythian  name  was  known  under  its  specific  desig- 
nation. 

Ethnology. — If  any  name  of  antiquity  be  an 
ethnological,  rather  than  a geographical,  term,  that 
name  is  Scythia.  Ptolemy  alone  applies  it  to  an 
area,  irrespective  of  the  races  of  its  occupants.  With 
every  earlier  writer  it  means  a number  of  popula- 
tions connected  by  certain  ethnological  characteris- 
tics. These  were  physical  and  moral — physical, 
as  when  Hippocrates  describes  the  Scythian  phy- 
siognomy; moral,  as  when  their  nomadic  habits,  as 
Hamaxobii  and  Hippemolgi,  are  put  forward  as  dis- 
tinctive. Of  language  as  a test  less  notice  is  taken ; 
though  (by  Herodotus  at  least)  it  is  by  no  means 
overlooked.  The  division  between  Scythian  and 
non-Scythian  is  always  kept  in  view  by  him.  Of 
the  non-Scythic  populations,  the  Sauromatae  were 
one ; hence  the  ethnology  of  Scythia  involves  that  of 
Sarmatia,  both  being  here  treated  together. 

In  respect  to  them,  there  is  no  little  discrepancy 
of  opinion  amongst  modern  investigators.  The  first 
question  respecting  them,  however,  has  been  an- 
swered unanimously. 

Are  they  represented  by  any  of  the  existing  divi- 
sions of  mankind,  or  are  they  extinct?  It  is  not 
likely  that  such  vast  families  as  each  is  admitted  to 
have  been  has  died  out.  Assuming,  then,  the  pre- 
sent existence  of  the  congeners  of  both  the  Sar- 
matae  and  the  Scythae,  in  what  family  or  class  are 
they  to  be  found?  The  Scythae  were  of  the  Turk, 
the  Sarmatae  of  the  Slavono-Lithuanic  stock. 

The  evidence  of  this,  along  with  an  exposition  of 
the  chief  differences  of  opinion,  will  now  be  given, 
Scythia  being  dealt  with  first.  Premising  that  Turk 
means  all  the  populations  whose  language  is  akin  to 
that  of  the  Ottomans  of  Constantinople,  and  that  it 
comprises  the  Turcomans,  the  Independent  Tartars, 
the  Uzbeks,  the  Turks  of  Chinese  Tartary,  and  even 
the  Yakuts  of  the  Lena,  along  with  several  other 
tribes  of  less  importance,  we  may  examine  the  d 
priori  probabilities  of  the  Scythae  having  been,  in 
this  extended  sense,  Turks. 

The  situs  of  the  nations  of  South-western  Rus- 
sia, &c.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  proper  historical 
period,  is  a presumption  in  favour  of  their  being  so. 
Of  these  the  best  to  begin  with  are  the  Cumanians 
(12th  century)  of  Volhynia.  That  they  were  Turk 
we  know  from  special  statements,  and  from  samples 
of  their  language  compared  with  that  of  the  Kirghiz 
of  Indepeiident  Tartary.  There  is  no  proof  of  their 
being  new  comers,  however  much  the  doctrine  of 
their  recent  emigration  may  have  been  gratuitously 
assumed.  The  Uzes  were  what  the  Cumanians 
were;  and  before  the  Uzes,  the  Patzinaks  (10th 
century)  of  Bessarabia  and  the  Danubian  Princi- 
palities were  what  the  Uzes  wei'e.  Earlier  than  the 
Patzinaks,  the  Chazars  ruled  in  Kherson  and  Tau- 
rida (7th  and  8th  centuries)  like  the  Patzinaks,  in 
the  same  category  with  definitely  known  Cumanians 
and  Uzes,  These  four  populations  are  all  described 
by  writers  who  knew  the  true  Turks  accurately, 
and,  knowing  them,  may  be  relied  on.  This  know- 
ledge, however,  dates  only  from  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian [Turcae].  From  the  reign,  then,  of  Jus- 
tinian to  the  10th  century  (the  date  of  the  break-up 
of  the  Cumanians),  the  Herodotean  Scythia  was 
Turk  — Turk  without  evidence  of  the  occupation 
being  recent. 

Tlie  Avars  precede  the  Chazars,  the  Huns  the 
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Avars,  the  Alani  the  Huns.  [Hunni;  Avares]. 
The  migrations  that  make  the  latter,  at  least,  re- 
cent occupants  being  entirely  hypothetical.  The 
evidence  of  the  Huns  being  in  the  same  category  as 
the  Avars,  and  the  Avars  being  Turk,  is  conclusive. 
The  same  applies  to  the  Alani — a population  which 
brings  us  to  the  period  of  the  later  classics. 

The  conditions  of  a population  which  should, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  front  Persia  and  send  an 
offset  round  the  Caspian  into  Southern  Kussia,  &c., 
are  best  satisfied  by  the  present  exclusively  Turk 
area  of  Independent  Tartary. 

Passing  from  the  presumptuous  to  the  special 
evidence,  we  find  that  the  few  facts  of  which  we  are 
in  possession  all  point  in  the  same  direction. 

Physical  Appearance.  — This  is  that  of  the 
Kirghiz  and  Uzbeks  exactly,  though  not  that  of  the 
Ottomans  of  Rumelia,  who  are  of  mixed  blood.  Al- 
lowing for  the  change  effected  by  Mahomet,  the 
same  remark  applies  to  their 

Manners,  which  are  those  of  the  Kirghiz  and 
Tttrcomcms. 

Language. — The  Scythian  glosses  h.ave  not  been 
satisfactorily  explained,  i.  e.  Temerinda,  Arimaspi, 
and  Exampaeus  have  yet  to  receive  a derivation 
that  any  one  but  the  inventor  of  it  will  admit. 
The  oior-,  howevei*,  in  Oior-pata  is  exactly  the  er, 
aer,  =man,  &c.,  a term  found  through  all  the 
Turk  dialects.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that 
it  is  Latin  and  Keltic  as  well  (vir,  fear,  gwr). 
Still  it  is  Turk,  and  that  unequivocally. 

The  evidence,  then,  of  the  Scythae  being  Turk 
consists  in  a series  of  small  particulars  agreeing 
with  the  a priori  probabilities  rather  than  in  any 
definite  point  of  evidence.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  no  other  class  gives  us  the  same  result  with 
an  equally  small  amount  of  hypothesis  in  the  way 
of  migration  and  change.  This  will  be  seen  in  a 
review  of  the  opposite  doctrines,  all  of  which  imply 
an  unnecessary  amount  of  unproven  changes. 

The  Mongol  Hypothesis. — This  is  Niebuhr’s,  de- 
veloped in  his  Researches  into  the  History  of  the  Scy- 
thians, (fc. ; and  also  Neumann’s,  in  his  Hellenen  im 
Skythenlande.  It  accounts  for  the  manners  and  phy- 
siognomy, as  well  as  the  present  doctrine ; but  not  for 
anything  else.  It  violates  the  rule  against  the  unne- 
cessary multiplication  of  causes,  by  bringing  from  a 
distant  area,  like  Mongolia,  what  lies  nearer,  i.  e.  in 
Tartary.  With  Niebuhr  the  doctrine  of  fresh  migra- 
tions to  account  for  the  Turks  of  the  Byzantine  period, 
and  of  the  ex:tirpation  of  the  older  Scythians,  takes 
its  maximum  development,  the  least  allowance  being 
made  for  changes  of  name.  “ This  ” (the  time  of 
Lysimachus)  “is  the  last  mention  of  the  Scythian  na- 
tion in  the  region  of  the  Ister ; and,  at  this  time,  there 
could  only  be  a remnant  of  it  in  Budzack  ” (p.  63). 

The  Finn  Hypothesis. — This  is  got  at  by  making 
the  Scythians  what  the  Huns  were,  and  the  Huns 
what  the  Magyars  were — the  Magyars  being  Finn. 
It  arises  out  of  a wrong  notion  of  the  name,  Hun- 
gary,  and  fails  to  account  for  the  difference  between 
the  Scythians  and  the  nations  to  their  north. 

The  Circassian  Hypothesis. — This  assumes  an  ex- 
tension of  the  more  limited  area  of  the  northern 
occupants  of  Caucasus  in  the  direction  of  Russia  and 
Hungary.  Such  an  extension  is,  in  itself,  probable. 
It  fails,  however,  to  explain  any  one  fact  in  the 
descriptions  of  Scythia,  though  valid  for  some  of  the 
older  populations. 

The  Indo-European  Hypothesis. — This  doctrine 
takes  many  forms,  and  rests  on  many  bases.  The 
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-get-  in  words  like  Massa-^ef-ae,  &c.,  is  supposed  to 
= Goth  = German.  Then  there  are  certain  names 
which  are  Scythian  and  Persian,  the  Persian  being 
Indo-European.  In  the  extreme  form  of  this  hy- 
pothesis the  Sacae  = Saxons,  and  the  Ytiche  of  the 
Chinese  authors  = Goths. 

If  the  Scythians  were  intruders  from  Inde- 
pendent Tartary,  whom  did  they  displace  ? Not  the 
Sarmatians,  who  were  themselves  intmders.  The 
earlier  occupants  were  in  part  congeners  of  the 
Northern  Caucasians.  They  were  chiefly,  however, 
Ugrians  or  Finns ; congeners  of  the  Mordvins, 
Tsheremess,  and  Tshuwashes  of  Penza,  Saratov, 
Kazan,  &c. : Dacia,  Thrace,  and  Sarmatia  being  the 
original  occupancies  of  the  Sarmatae. 

If  so,  the  ethnographical  history  of  the  Herodo- 
tean  Scythia  runs  thus  : — there  was  an  original 
occupancy  of  Ugrians  ; there  was  an  intrusion  from 
the  NE.  by  the  Scythians  of  Independent  Tartary, 
and  there  was  intrusion  from  the  SW.  by  the  Sar- 
matians of  Dacia.  The  duration  of  the  Scythian  or 
Tirrk  occupancy  was  from  the  times  anterior  to 
Herodotus  to  the  extinction  of  the  Cumanians  in  the 
14th century.  Of  internal  changes  there  was  plenty; 
but  of  any  second  migration  from  Asia  (with  the 
exception  of  that  of  the  Avars)  there  is  no  evidence. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Scythae. 

The  Sacae  ‘were,  perhaps,  less  exclusively  Turk, 
though  Turk  in  the  main.  Some  of  them  were, 
probably,  Mongols.  The  Sacae  Amyrgii  may  have 
been  Ugrians  ; the  researches  of  Norris  upon  the 
second  of  the  arrow-headed  alphabets  having  led 
him  to  the  opinion  that  there  was  at  least  one  in- 
vasion of  Persia  analogous  to  the  Magyar  invasion 
of  Hungary,  i.  e.  effected  by  members  of  the  Ugrian 
stock,  probably  from  Orenburg  or  Kazan.  With 
them  the  root  m-rd  — man.  History  gives  us  no 
time  when  the  Turks  of  the  Persian  frontier,  the 
Sacae,  were  not  pressing  southwards.  Sacastene 
(=  Segestan')  was  one  of  their  occupancies  ; Car- 
mania  probably  another.  The  Parthians  were  of  the 
Scythian  stock  ; and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that, 
word  for  word,  Persia  is  not  the  same  as  Parthia. 
The  history,  however,  of  the  Turk  stock  is  one  thing; 
the  history  of  the  Scythian  name  another.  It  is 
submitted,  however,  that  the  two  should  be  connected. 
This  being  done,  the  doctrine  of  the  recent  diffusion 
of  the  Turks  is  a doctrine  that  applies  to  the  name 
only.  There  were  Turk  invasions  of  Hungaiy, 
Turk  invasions  of  Persia,  Turk  invasions  of  China, 
Assyria,  Asia  Minor,  and  even  north-eastern  Africa, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  history.  And  there  were 
Sarraatian  invasions  in  the  opposite  direction,  in- 
vasions which  have  ended  in  maMng  Scythia  Slavonic, 
and  which  (in  the  mind  of  the  present  writer)  began 
by  making  parts  of  Asia  Median.  Lest  this  be  taken 
for  an  exaggeration  of  the  Turk  influence  in  the 
world’s  history,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  only 
a question  of  date,  and  that  the  present  view  only 
claims  for  the  Turk  conquests  the  place  in  the  ante- 
historical  that  they  are  known  to  have  had  in  the 
historical  period.  With  the  exception  of  the  Mongol 
invasions  of  the  13th  century  and  the  Magyar  occu- 
pancy of  Hungary,  every  conquest  in  Southern  Asia 
and  Europe,  from  the  North,  has  been  effected  by 
members  of  the  stock  under  notice.  [See  Sarmatia  ; 
Venedi  ; Fenni  ; Sitones  ; Turcae.]  [E.  G.  L.] 

SCYTHFNI  (^Kvdivoi,  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  7.  § 18; 
'S.KovOivoi,  Diod.  xiv.  29 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.\ 

an  Asiatic  people  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  Ar- 
menia, between  the  rivers  Harpasus  on  the  E.  and 
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Asparus  on  the  W.,  and  bounded  by  the  mountains 
of  the  Chalybes  on  the  S.  The  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks,  in  their  retreat  under  Xenophon,  were  com- 
pelled to  march  four  days  through  their  territory. 
Kennell  {Geogr.  of  Herod,  p.  243)  seeks  them  in 
the  province  of  Kars  (comp.  Bitter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  i. 
p.  764).  [T.  H.  D.] 

SCYTHO'POLIS.  [Bethsan]. 

SCYTHOTAURI.  [Tauroscythae.] 

SEBAGE'NA  (^eidyriva,  or,  as  others  read, 
’E§d77ji'o),  a town  in  Cappadocia,  of  uncertain  site. 
(Ptol.  V.  6.  § 15.)  [L.  S.] 

SEBASTE  (2€§a<rT^).  1.  A town  in  a small 

island  off  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  built  by  Archelaus 
king  of  Cappadocia,  to  whom  the  Romans  had  given 
Cilicia  Aspera.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  671.)  It  seems 
to  have  received  its  name  Sebaste  in  honour  of 
Augustus  ; for,  until  his  time,  both  the  island  and 
the  town  were  called  Eleusa,  Elaeusa,  or  Elaeussa 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  4.  § 6,  Bell.  i.  23.  § 4 ; comp. 
Ptol.  V.  8.  § 4 ; Hierocl.  p.  704  ; Stadiasm.  Mar. 
Magn.  § 172,  where  it  is  called  ’EAeoGs  ; Steph.  B. 
s.  vv.  'S.eSao'Ti]  and  "EKaiovaa-a)^  a name  which 
Pliny  (v.  22)  still  applies  to  the  town,  though  he 
erroneously  places  it  in  the  interior  of  Caria. 
Stephanus,  in  one  of  the  passages  above  referred  to, 
calls  Sebaste  or  Elaeussa  an  island,  and  in  the  other 
a peninsula,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  narrow  channel  between  the  island  and  the 
mainland  was  at  an  early  period  filled  up  with  sand, 
as  it  is  at  the  present, — for  the  place  no  longer  exists 
as  an  island.  Sebaste  was  situated  between  Corycus 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lamus,  from  which  it  was 
only  a few  miles  distant.  Some  interesting  remains 
of  the  town  of  Sebaste  still  exist  on  the  peninsula 
near  Ayash,  consisting  of  a temple  of  the  composite 
order,  which  appears  to  have  been  overthrown  by  an 
earthquake,  a theatre,  and  three  aqueducts,  one  of 
which  conveyed  water  into  the  town  from  a consider- 
able distance.  (Comp.  Beaufort,  Karamania,  p.  250, 
foil.;  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  213.) 

2.  A town  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana,  between  Alyd- 
da  and  Eumenia,  is  noticed  only  by  Hierocles, 
(p.  667)  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Constan- 
tinople (iii.  p.  674) ; but  its  site  has  been  identified 
with  that  of  the  modern  Segikler,  where  inscriptions 
and  coins  of  the  town  have  been  found.  The  ancient 
name  of  the  place  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the 
neighbouring  stream,  Sebasli  Su.  (Comp.  Hamilton’s 
Researches,  i.  p.  121,  &c.;  Arundell,  Discoveries, 

i.  p.  136,  who  erroneously  takes  the  remains  at 
Segikler  for  those  of  the  ancient  Eucarpia.) 

3.  [Cabira,  Vol.  I.  p.  462.]  [L.  S.] 

SEBASTE.  [Samaria.] 

SEBASTEIA  (Segdo-reta),  a town  in  the  south  of 
Pontus,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Upper  Halys.  As  it 
was  near  the  frontier,  Pliny  (vi.  3)  regards  it  as  not 
belonging  to  Pontus,  but  to  Colopene  in  Cappadocia. 
(Ptol.  V.  6.  § 10;  Hierocl.  p.  702;  It.  Ant.  pp.  204, 
205.)  The  town  existed  as  a small  place  before 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans  in  those  parts,  but 
its  ancient  name  is  unknown.  Pompey  increased 
the  town,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Megalopolis 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  560).  The  name  Sebastia  must  have 
been  given  to  it  before  the  time  of  Pliny,  he  being  the 
first  to  use  it.  During  the  imperial  period  it  appears 
to  have  risen  to  considerable  importance,  so  that  in 
the  later  division  of  the  Empire  it  was  made  the 
capital  of  Armenia  Minor.  The  identity  of  Sebastia 
with  the  modern  Snoa^  is  established  partly  by  the 
resemblance  of  the  names,  and  partly  by  the  agreement 
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of  the  site  of  Siwas  with  the  description  of  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  who  states  that  the  town  was  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Halys.  A small  stream,  moreover, 
flowed  through  the  town,  and  fell  into  a neighbour- 
ing lake,  which  communicated  with  the  Halys 
( Orat.  I.  in  XL.  Mart.  p.  50 1 , Orat.  //.  p.  5 1 0 ; comp. 
Basil.  M.  Epist.  viii.).  In  the  time  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  Sebasteia  is  mentioned  as  a large  and  flourish- 
ing town  of  Cappadocia  (Nicet.  Am.  p.  76;  Ducas, 
p.  31);  while  Stepbanus  B.  (s.  v.)  and  some  ecclesi- 
astical writers  refer  it  to  Armenia.  (Sozom.  Hist. 
Eccl.  iv.  24;  Theodoret.  Hist.  Eccl.  ii.  24.)  In 
the  Itinerary  its  name  appears  in  the  form  of  Sevastia, 
and  in  Abulfeda  it  is  actually  written  Siwas.  The 
emperor  Justinian  restored  its  decayed  walls. 
(Procop.  de  Aed.  iii.  4.)  The  town  of  Siwas  is  still 
large  and  populous,  and  in  its  vicinity  some,  though 
not  very  important,  remains  of  antiquity  are  seen. 
(Fontanier,  Voyages  en  Orient,  i.  p.l 79,  foil.)  [L. S.] 

SEBASTO'POLIS  (SegaurdTroAiS.)  1.  A town 
in  Pontus  Cappadocicus  (Ptol.  v.  6.  § 7),  which, 
according  to  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  205),  was 
situated  on  a route  leading  from  Tavium  to  Sebastia, 
and  was  connected  by  a road  with  Caesareia  (p.  2 1 4). 
Pliny  (vi.  3)  places  it  in  the  district  of  Colopene, 
and  agrees  with  other  authorities  in  describing  it  as  a 
small  town.  (Hierocl.  p.  703;  Novell.  31;  Gregor. 
Nyssen.  in  Macrin.  p.  202.)  The  site  of  this  place 
is  still  uncertain,  some  identifying  the  town  with 
Cabira,  which  is  impossible,  unless  we  assume 
Sebastopolis  to  be  the  same  town  as  Sebaste,  and 
others  believing  that  it  occupied  the  site  of  the 
modern  Turchal  or  Turkhal. 

2.  A town  in  Pontus,  of  unknown  site  (Ptol.  v.  6. 

§ 9),  though,  from  the  place  it  occupies  in  the  list  of 
Ptolemy,  it  must  have  been  situated  in  the  south  of  | 
Themiscyra. 

3.  About  Sebastopolis  on  the  east  coast  of  the 

Euxine  see  Dioscurias,  and  about  that  in  Mysia, 
see  Myrina.  [L.  S.] 

SEBASTOPOLIS  (Hierocl.  p.  638),  a place  in 
the  interior  of  Thrace,  near  Philippopolis.  [J.  R.] 

SEBATUM,  a town  situated  either  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Noricum,  or  in  the  east  of  Rhaetia, 
on  the  road  from  Aemona  to  Veldidena  (/<.  Ant.  p. 
280),  seems  to  be  the  modern  Sachbs.  (Comp. 
Muchar,  Norikum,  i.  p.  250.)  [L.  S.] 

SEBENDU'NUM  (SegeVSoui/ov,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 71), 
a town  of  the  Castellani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 
There  is  a coin  of  it  in  Sestini  (p.l64).  [T.H.D.] 

SEBENNYTUS  (SegeVi/uros,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 50; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.;  g ^i€evyvriK^  Strab.  xvii. 

p.  802 : Eth.  Segevi/iirTjs),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Sebennytic  nome  in  the  Egyptian  Delta,  situated  on 
the  Sebennytic  arm  of  the  Nile,  nearly  due  E.  of 
Sais,  in  lat.  31°  N.  The  modern  hamlet  of  5e- 
menhoud,  where  some  ruins  have  been  discovered, 
occupies  a portion  of  its  site.  Sebennytus  was  an-  j 
ciently  a place  of  some  importance,  and  standing  on  [ 
a peninsula,  between  a lake  (\igvri  ^e€eyvvTiKr}: 
Bv/rlos')  and  the  Nile,  was  favourably  seated  for  i 
trade  and  intercourse  with  Lower  Aegypt  and  Mem- 
phis. The  neglect  of  the  canals,  however,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  alluvial  soil  have  nearly  obliterated 
its  site.  (Champollion,  VEgypte,  vol.  ii.  p.  191, 
seq.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

SEBE'THUS  (Fiume  della  Maddalena),  a small 
river  of  Campania,  flowing  into  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
immediately  to  the  E.  of  the  city  of  Neapolis.  It  is 
alluded  to  by  several  ancient  writers  in  connection 
with  that  city  (Stat. i.  2. 263;  Colum.  x.  134; 
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Vib.  Sequest.  p.  18),  and  is  generally  considered  to 
be  the  same  with  the  stream  which  now  falls  into 
the  sea  a little  to  the  E.  of  Naples,  and  is  commonly 
called  the  Fiume  della  Maddalena.  This  rivulet, 
which  rises  in  a fountain  or  basin  called  La  BoUa, 
about  5 miles  from  Naples,  is  now  a very  trifling 
stream,  but  may  have  been  more  considerable  in  an- 
cient times.  The  expressions  of  poets,  however,  are 
not  to  be  taken  literally,  and  none  of  the  geogra- 
phers deem  the  Sebethus  worthy  of  mention.  Virgil, 
however,  alludes  to  a nymph  Sel^this,  and  an  inscrip- 
tion attests  the  local  worship  of  the  river-god,  who 
had  a chapel  (aedicula)  erected  to  him  at  Neapolis. 
(Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  94.  9.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SEBrNUS  LACUS  (Lago  c?  Iseo),  a large  lake 
in  the  N.  of  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  formed 
by  the  waters  of  the  river  Ollius  (^Oglid),  which 
after  flowing  through  the  land  of  the  Camuni  (the 
Val  Camonica'),  are  arrested  at  their  exit  from  the 
mountains  and  form  the  extensive  lake  in  question. 
It  is  not  less  than  18  miles  in  length  by  2 or  3 in 
breadth,  so  that  it  is  inferior  in  magnitude  only  to 
the  three  great  lakes  of  Northern  Italy;  but  its  name 
is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (ii.  103.  s.  106,  iii.  19. 
s.  23),  and  seems  to  have  been  little  known  in 
antiquity,  as  indeed  is  the  case  with  the  Lago  d 
Iseo  at  the  present  day.  It  is  probable  that  it 
derived  its  name  from  a town  called  Sebum,  on  the 
site  of  the  modern  Iseo,  at  its  SE.  extremity,  but  no 
mention  of  this  name  is  found  in  ancient  writers. 
(Cluver,  Itcd.  p.  412.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SEBRIDAE  (^e€piSat,  Ptol,  iv.  7.  § 33),  or 
SOBORIDAE  (SogoplSaq  Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 29),  an 
Aethiopian  race,  situated  between  the  Astaboras 
(^Tacazze')  and  the  Red  Sea.  They  probably  cor- 
respond with  the  modern  Samhar,  or  the  people  of 
the  “ maritime  tract.”  There  is  some  likelihood 
that  the  Sembritae,  Sebridae,  and  Soboridae  are  but 
various  names,  or  corrupted  forms  of  the  name 
of  one  tribe  of  Aethiopians  dwelling  between  the 
upper  arms  of  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  fW.  B.  D.] 
SEBURRI  (2€§ou/3^oi  and  Seou^poi,  Ptol.  ii.  6. 
§ 27),  a people  in  the  NW.  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  on  both  banks  of  the  Minius,  probably  a sub- 
division of  the  Callaici  Bracarii.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SECELA  or  SECELLA.  [Ziklag.] 
SECERRAE,  called  by  the  Geogr.  Rav.  (iv.  42) 
and  in  a Cod.  Paris,  of  the  Itin.  Ant  (p.  398)  Se- 
TEBRAE,  a town  of  the  Laeetani  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  on  the  road  from  the  Summum  Pyrenaeum 
and  Juncaria  to  Tarraco.  Variously  identified  with 
S.  Pere  de  Sercada,  Arhucias,  and  San  Seloni 
(properly  Santa  Colonia  Sejerra').  The  last  identi- 
fication seems  the  most  probable.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SE'CIA  (^Secchia),  a river  of  Gallia  Cispadana, 
one  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Padus,  which 
crosses  the  Via  Aemilia  a few  miles  W.  of  Modena. 
It  is  evidently  the  same  stream  which  is  called  by 
Pliny  the  Gabellus;  but  the  name  of  Secia,  corre- 
sponding to  its  modern  appellation  of  Secchia,  is 
found  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  which  marks  a 
station  called  Pons  Secies,  at  a distance  of  5 miles 
from  Mutina.  (^Itin.  Hier.  p.  606.)  The  same 
bridge  is  called  in  an  inscription  which  records  its 
restoration  by  Valerian,  in  A.  D.  259,  Pons  Seculae. 
(Murat.  Inscr.  p.  460.  5;  Orell.  Inscr.  1002.)  The 
Secchia  is  a considerable  stream,  having  the  cha- 
racter, like  most  of  its  neighbours,  of  a mountain 
torrent.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SECOANUS  (SrjKoarSs,  Steph.  s.  v.),  a river  of 
the  Massaliots,  according  to  one  reading,  but  accord- 
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ing  to  another  reading,  a city  of  the  Massaliots, 
“ from  which  comes  the  ethnic  name  Sequani,  as 
Artemidorus  says  in  Ms  first  book.”  Nothing  can 
be  made  of  this  fragment  further  than  this;  the 
name  Sequanus  belonged  both  to  the  basin  of  the 
Rhone  and  of  the  Sein^.  [G.  L.] 

SECOR  or  SICOR  (Srj/cip  ^ 'S,iK6p  At/x^r),  a 
port  which  Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  § 2)  places  on  the  west 
coast  of  Gallia,  between  the  Pectonium  or  Pictonium 
Promontorium  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ligeris  (Loire). 
The  name  also  occurs  in  Marcianus.  The  latitudes 
of  Ptolemy  cannot  be  trusted,  and  we  have  no  other 
means  of  fixing  the  place  except  by  a guess.  Ac- 
cordingly D’Anville  supposes  that  Secor  may  be  the 
port  of  the  Sables  dOlonne;  and  other  conjectures 
have  been  made.  [G.  L.] 

SECURISCA  (^eKoipKTKa,  Procop.  de  Aed.  iv. 
7.  p.  292,  ed.  Bonn.),  a town  in  Moesia  Inferior, 
lying  S.  of  the  Danube,  between  Oescus  and  Novae. 
(Lm.  Ant.  p.  221;  comp.  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7;  Theo- 
phyl.  vii.  2.)  Variously  identified  with  Sohegurli, 
Sistov,  and  Tcherezelan.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEDELAUCUS.  [Sidolocus.] 

SEDETA'NI.  [Edetani.] 

SEDIBONIA'TES,  are  placed  by  Pliny  in  Aqui- 
tania  (iv.  c.  19).  He  says,  “ Aquitani,  unde  nomen 
provinciae,  Sediboniates.  Mox  in  oppidum  contri- 
buti  Convenae,  Begerri.”  The  Begerri  are  the  Bi- 
gerriones  of  Caesar.  [Bigerriones.]  We  have  no 
means  of  judging  of  the  position  of  the  Sediboniates 
except  from  what  Pliny  says,  who  seems  to  place 
them  near  the  Bigerriones  and  Convenae.  [Con- 
venae.]  [G.  L.] 

SEDU'NI,  a people  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Rhone,  whom  Caesar  {B.  G.  iii.  1,  7)  mentions: 
“ Nantuates  Sedunos  Veragrosque.”  They  are  also 
mentioned  in  the  trophy  of  the  Alps  (Plin.  iii.  20) 
in  the  same  order.  They  are  east  of  the  Veragri, 
and  in  the  Valais.  Their  chief  town  had  the  same 
name  as  the  people.  The  French  call  it  Sion,  and 
the  Germans  name  it  Sitten,  which  is  the  ancient 
name,  for  it  was  called  Sedunum  in  the  middle 
ages.  An  inscription  has  been  found  at  Sion: 
“ Civitas  Sedunorum  Patrono.”  Sitten  is  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  crossed  by  a stream 
called  Siqnne.  The  town-hall  is  said  to  contain 
several  Roman  inscriptions.  [Nantuates;  Octo- 
DURUS.]  [G.  L.] 

SEDU'SII,  a German  tribe  mentioned  by  Caesar 
(H.  G.  i.  51)  as  serving  under  Ariovistus;  but  as  no 
particulars  are  stated  about  them,  and  as  they  are  not 
spoken  of  by  any  subsequent  writer,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  to  what  part  of  Germany  they  belonged. 
Some  regard  them  as  the  same  as  the  Edusones 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Germ.  40),  and  others  iden- 
tify them  with  the  Phundusi  whom  Ptolemy  (ii. 
11.  § 12)  places  in  the  Cimbrian  Chersonesus  ; 
but  both  conjectures  are  mere  fancies,  based  on 
nothing  but  a faint  resemblance  of  names.  [L.  S.] 
SEGALLAUNI  (2e7aAAooi/oi',  Ptol.  ii.  10.  § 11). 
Ptolemy  places  them  west  of  the  Allobroges,  and  he 
names  as  their  town  Valentia  Colonia  ( Valence"),  near 
the  Rhone.  Pliny  (iii.  4)  names  them  Segovellauni, 
and  places  them  between  the  Vocontii  and  the 
Allobroges;  but  he  makes  Valentia  a town  of  the 
Cavares.  [Cavares.]  [G.  L.] 

SEGASAMUNCLUM  ('S,e‘yi(Tap6yKov\ov,  Ptol. 
ii.  6.  § 53),  a town  of  the  Autrigones  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis.  (Itin  Ant.  p.  394.)  Variously 
identified  with  S.  Maria  de  Ribaredonda,  Cameno, 
and  Balluercanea.  [T . H.  D.] 
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SE'GEDA  AUGURI'NA,  an  important  town  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  between  the  Baetis  and  the  coast. 
(Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.)  Commonly  supposed  to  be  S. 
logo  della  Higuera  near  Jaen.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEGELOCUM  {Itin.  Ant  p.  475,  called  also 
Agelocum,  Ih.  p.  478),  a town  in  Britannia  Ro- 
mana,  on  the  road  from  Lindum  to  Eboracum,  ac- 
cording to  Camden  (p.  582)  Littleborough  in  Not- 
tinghamshire. [T.  H.  D.] 

SEGE'SAMA  (^eyeadga,  Strab.  iii.  p.  162),  or 
Segesamo  and  Segisamo  (7f/w.  Ant.  pp.  394, 
449,  454;  Orell.  Tnscr.  no.  4719),  and  Segisa- 
MONENSES  of  the  inhabitants  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4),  a 
town  of  the  Murbogi  or  Turmodigi  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  on  the  road  from  Tarraco  to  Asturica, 
now  called  Sasamo,  to  the  W of  Briviesca.  (Florez, 
Esp.  Sagr.  vi.  p.  419,  xv.  p.  59.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEGESSERA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Table 
between  Corobilium  (Corbeil)  and  Andomatunum 
{Langres'),  and  the  distance  of  Segessera  from  each 
place  is  marked  xxi.  The  site  of  Segessera  is  not 
certain.  Some  fix  it  at  a place  named  Suzannecourt. 
[COROBIIJUM.]  [G.  L.] 

SEGESTA  (2€7e(TTa:  Eth.  Ii^yearavds,  Seges- 
tanus  : Ru.  near  Calatafimi),  a city  of  Sicily  in  the 
NW.  part  of  the  island,  about  6 miles  distant  from  the 
sea,  and  34  W.  of  Panormus.  Its  name  is  always 
written  by  the  Attic  and  other  contemporary  Greek 
writers  Egesta  (*'E7€(rTo;  Eth.  "Ey^aToios,  Thuc. 
&c.),  and  it  has  hence  been  frequently  asserted  that 
it  was  first  changed  to  Segesta  by  the  Romans,  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  ill  omen  of  the  name  of 
Egesta  in  Latin.  (Fest.  s.v.  Segesta,  p.  340.)  This 
story  is,  however,  disproved  by  its  coins,  which 
prove  that  considerably  before  the  time  of  Thucy- 
dides it  was  called  by  the  inhabitants  themselves 
Segesta,  thougk  this  form  seems  to  have  been 
softened  by  the  Greeks  into  Egesta.  The  origin 
and  foundation  of  Segesta  is  extremely  obscure.  The 
tradition  current  among  the  Greeks  and  adopted  by 
Thucydides  (Thuc.  vi.  2;  Dionys.  i.  52;  Strab.  xiii. 
p.  608),  ascribed  its  foundation  to  a band  of  Trojan 
settlers,  fugitives  from  tihe  destruction  of  their  city; 
and  this  tradition  was  readily  welcomed  by  the 
Romans,  who  in  consequence  claimed  a kindred 
origin  with  the  Segestans.  Thucydides  seems  to 
have  considered  the  Elymi,  a barbarian  tribe  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eryx  and  Segesta,  as  descended 
from  the  Trojans  in  question  ; but  another  account 
represents  the  Elymi  as  a distinct  people,  already 
existing  in  this  part  of  Sicily  when  the  Trojans 
arrived  there  and  founded  the  two  cities.  [Elymi.] 
A different  story  seems  also  to  have  been  current, 
according  to  which  Segesta  owed  its  origin  to  a 
band  of  Phocians,  who  had  been  among  the  followers 
of  Philoctetes;  and,  as  usual,  later  writers  sought  to 
reconcile  the  two  accounts.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272; 
Thuc.  1.  c.)  Another  version  of  the  Trojan  story, 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  that  adopted  by 
the  inhabitants  themselves,  ascribed  the  foundation 
of  the  city  to  Egestus  or  Aegestus  (the  Acestes  of 
Virgil),  who  was  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  a Trojan 
damsel  named  Segesta  by  the  river  god  Crimisus. 
(Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  550,  v.  30.)  We  are  told  also 
that  the  names  of  Simois  and  Scamander  were  given 
by  the  Trojan  colonists  to  two  small  streams  which 
flowed  beneath  the  town  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  608);  and 
the  latter  name  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  as  one 
still  in  use  at  a much  later  period.  (Diod.  xx.  71.) 

It  is  certain  that  we  cannot  receive  the  statement 
of  the  Trojan  origin  of  Segesta  as  historical;  butwhat- 
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ever  be  the  origin  of  the  tradition,  there  seems  no 
doubt  on  the  one  hand  that  the  city  was  occupied  by  a 
people  distinct  from  the  Sicanians,  the  native  race  of 
this  part  of  Sicily,  and  on  the  other  that  it  was  not 
a Greek  colony.  Thucydides,  in  enumerating  the 
allies  of  the  Athenians  at  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian War,  distinctly  calls  the  Segestans  barba- 
rians; and  the  history  of  the  Greek  colonies  in 
Sicily  was  evidently  recorded  with  sufiicient  care  and 
accuracy  for  us  to  rely  upon  his  authority  when  ho 
pronounces  any  people  to  be  non-Hellenic.  (Thuc. 
vii.  57.)  At  the  same  time  they  appear  to  have 
been,  from  a very  early  period,  iu  close  connection 
with  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  and  entering  into 
relations  both  of  hostility  and  alliance  with  the 
Hellenic  states,  wholly  different  from  the  other  bar- 
barians in  the  island.  The  early  influence  of  Greek 
civilisation  is  shown  also  by  their  coins,  which  are 
inscribed  with  Greek  characters,  and  bear  the  un- 
questionable impress  of  Greek  art. 

The  first  historical  notice  of  the  Segestans  trans- 
mitted to  us  represents  them  as  already  engaged  (as 
early  as  b.  c.  580)  in  hostilities  with  the  Selinun- 
tines,  which  would  appear  to  prove  that  both  cities 
had  already  extended  their  territories  so  far  as  to 
come  into  contact  with  each  other.  By  the  timely 
assistance  of  a body  of  Cnidian  and  Rhodian  emi- 
grants under  Pentathlus,  the  Segestans  at  this  time 
obtained  the  advantage  over  their  adversaries.  (Diod. 
V.  9.)  A more  obscure  statement  of  Diodorus  re- 
lates that  again  in  b.  c.  454,  the  Segestans  were 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Lilyhaeans  for  the 
possession  of  the  territory  on  the  river  Mazarus. 
(Id.  xi.  86.)  The  name  of  the  Lilybaeans  is  here 
certainly  erroneous,  as  no  town  of  that  name  existed 
till  long  afterwards  [Lilybaeum]  ; but  we  know 
not  what  people  is  really  meant,  though  the  pre- 
sumption is  that  it  is  the  Selinuntines,  with  whom 
the  Segestans  seem  to  have  been  engaged  in  almost 
perpetual  disputes.  It  was  doubtless  with  a view  to 
strengthen  themselves  against  these  neighbours  that 
the  Segestans  took  advantage  of  the  first  Athenian 
expedition  to  Sicily  under  Laches  (b.  c.  426),  and 
concluded  a treaty  of  alliance  with  Athens.  (Thuc. 
vi.  6.)  This,  however,  seems  to  have  led  to  no  re- 
sult, and  shortly  after,  hostilities  having  again 
broken  out,  the  Selinuntines  called  in  the  aid  of  the 
Syracusans,  with  whose  assistance  they  obtained 
great  advantages,  and  were  able  to  press  Segesta 
closely  both  by  land  and  sea.  In  this  extremity 
the  Segestans,  having  in  vain  applied  for  assistance 
to  Agrigentum,  and  even  to  Carthage,  again  had 
recourse  to  the  Athenians,  who  were,  without  much 
difficulty,  persuaded  to  espouse  their  cause,  and 
send  a fleet  to  Sicily,  B.  c.  416.  (Thuc.  vi.  6; 
Diod.  xii.  82.)  It  is  said  that  this  result  was  in 
part  attained  by  fraud,  the  Segestans  having  de- 
ceived the  Athenian  envoys  by  a fallacious  display 
of  wealth,  and  led  them  to  conceive  a greatly  ex- 
aggerated notion  of  their  resources.  They,  how- 
ever, actually  furnished  60  talents  in  ready  money, 
and  30  more  after  the  arrival  of  the  Athenian  ar- 
mament. (Thuc.  vi.  8,  46;  Diod.  xii.  83,  xiii.  6.) 

But  though  the  relief  of  Segesta  was  thus  the 
original  object  of  the  great  Athenian  expedition  to 
Sicily,  that  city  bears  little  part  in  the  subsequent 
operations  of  the  war.  Nicias,  indeed,  on  arriving 
in  the  island,  proposed  to  proceed  at  once  to  Se- 
linus,  and  compel  that  people  to  submission  by  the 
display  of  their  formidable  armament.  But  this 
advice  was  overruled;  the  Athenians  turned  their 
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arms  against  Syracuse,  and  the  contest  between 
Segesta  and  Selinus  was  almost  forgotten  in  the 
more  imp«)rtant  struggle  between  those  two  great 
powers.  In  the  summer  of  b.  c.  415  an  Athenian 
fleet,  proceeding  along  the  coast,  took  the  small  town 
of  Hyccara,  on  the  coast,  near  Segesta,  and  made  it 
over  to  the  Segestans.  (Thuc.  vi.  62;  Diod.  xiii. 
6.)  The  latter  people  are  again  mentioned  on  more 
than  one  occasion  as  sending  auxiliary  troops  to 
assist  their  Athenian  allies  (Thuc.  vii.  57 ; Diod.  xiii. 
7);  but  no  other  notice  occurs  of  them.  The  final 
defeat  of  the  Athenians  left  the  Segestans  again  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  their  neighbours  the  Seli- 
nuntines;  and  feeling  themselves  unable  to  cope 
with  them,  they  again  had  recourse  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  determined  to  espouse  their  cause,  and 
sent  them,  in  the  first  instance,  an  auxiliary  force 
of  5000  Africans  and  800  Campanian  mercenaries, 
which  sufficed  to  ensure  them  the  victory  over  their 
rivals,  b.  c.  410.  (Diod.  xiii.  43,  44.)  But  this 
was  followed  the  next  year  by  a vast  armament 
under  Hannibal,  who  landed  at  Lilybaeum,  and, 
proceeding  direct  to  Selinus,  took  and  destroyed  the 
city.  (/&.  54 — 58.)  This  was  followed  by  the 
destruction  of  Himera;  and  the  Carthaginian  power 
now  became  firmly  established  in  the  western  por- 
tion of  Sicily.  Segesta,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
this  formidable  neighbour,  naturally  fell  gradually 
into  the  position  of  a dependent  ally  of  Carthage. 
It  was  one  of  the  few  cities  that  remained  faithful 
to  this  alliance  even  in  B.  c.  397,  when  the  great 
expedition  of  Dionysius  to  the  W.  of  Sicily  and  the 
siege  of  Motya  seemed  altogether  to  shake  the  power 
of  Carthage.  Dionysius  in  consequence  laid  siege 
to  Segesta,  and  pressed  it  with  the  utmost  vigour, 
especially  after  the  fall  of  Motya;  but  the  city  was 
able  to  defy  his  efforts,  until  the  landing  of  Hi- 
milco  with  a formidable  Carthaginian  force  changed 
the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  compelled  Dionysius  to 
raise  the  siege.  (Id.  xiv.  48,  53 — 55.)  From  this 
time  we  hear  little  more  of  Segesta  till  the  time  of 
Agathocles,  under  whom  it  suffered  a great  calamity. 
The  despot  having  landed  in  the  W.  of  Sicily  on  his 
return  from  Africa  (b.  c.  307),  and  being  received 
into  the  city  as  a friend  and  ally,  suddenly  turned 
upon  the  inhabitants  on  a pretence  of  disaffection, 
and  put  the  whole  of  the  citizens  (said  to  amount 
to  10,000  in  number)  to  the  sword,  plundered  their 
■w'ealth,  and  sold  the  women  and  children  into 
slavery.  He  then  changed  the  name  of  the  city  to 
Dicaeopolis,  and  assigned  it  as  a residence  to  the 
fugitives  and  deserters  that  had  gathered  around 
him.  (Diod.  XX.  71.) 

It  is  probable  that  Segesta  never  altogether  recovered 
this  blow;  but  it  soon  resumed  its  original  name,  and 
again  appears  in  history  as  an  independent  city. 
Thus  it  is  mentioned  in  b.  c.  276,  as  one  of  the  cities 
which  joined  Pyrrhus  during  his  expedition  into  the 
W.  of  Sicily.  (Diod.  xxii.  10.  Exc.  H.  p.  498.)  It, 
however,  soon  after  fell  again  under  the  power  of  the 
Carthaginians  ; and  it  was  probably  on  this  occasion 
that  the  city  was  taken  and  plundered  by  them,  as 
alluded  to  by  Cicero  ( Verr.  iv.  33) ; a circumstance  of 
which  we  have  no  other  account.  It  continued  subject 
to,  or  at  least  dependent  on  that  people,  till  the  First 
Punic  War.  In  the  first  year  of  that  war  (b.c.  264) 
it  was  attacked  by  the  consul  Appius  Claudius,  but 
without  success  (Diod.  xxiii.  3.  p.  501 );  but  shortly 
after  the  inhabitants  put  the  Carthaginian  garrison 
to  the  sword,  and  declared  for  the  alliance  of  Kome. 
(/6.  5.  p.  502;  Zonar.  viii.  9.)  They  were  in  con- 
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sequence  besieged  by  a Carthaginian  force,  and  were 
at  one  time  reduced  to  great  straits,  but  were  relieved 
by  the  arrival  of  Duilius,  after  his  naval  victory, 
B.  c.  260.  (Pol.  i.  24.)  Segesta  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  first  of  the  Sicilian  cities  to  set  the  exam- 
ple of  defection  from  Carthage ; on  which  account, 
as  well  as  of  their  pretended  Trojan  descent,  the  in- 
habitants were  treated  with  great  distinction  by  the 
Eomans.  They  were  exempted  from  all  public  bur- 
dens, and  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero  continued 
to  be  “ sine  foedere  immunes  ac  liberi.”  (Cic.  Verr. 

iii.  6,  iv.  33.)  After  the  de.struction  of  Carthage, 
Scipio  African  us  restored  to  the  Segestans  a statue 
of  Diana  which  had  been  carried  off"  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, probably  when  they  obtained  possession  of 
the  city  after  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus.  (Cic.  Verr. 

iv.  33.)  During  the  Servile  War  also,  in  b.  c.  102, 
the  territory  of  Segesta  is  again  mentioned  as  one  of 
those  where  the  insurrection  broke  out  with  the 
greatest  fury.  (Diod.  xxxvi.  5,  Exc.  Phot.^.  534.) 
But  with  the  exception  of  these  incidental  notices  we 
hear  little  of  it  under  the  Eoman  government.  It 
seems  to  have  been  still  a considerable  town  in  the 
time  of  Cicero,  and  had  a port  or  emporium  of  its 
own  on  the  bay  about  6 miles  distant  (rb  tS>v  Aiyea- 
reoov  i/j.ir6piov,  Strab.  vi.  pp.  266,  272 ; heyearavuv 
ifiiropior,  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 4).  This  emporium  seems 
to  have  grown  up  in  the  days  of  Strabo  to  be  a more 
important  place  than  Segesta  itself:  but  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  ancient  city  is  attested  both 
by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy ; and  we  learn  from  the  former 
that  the  inhabitants,  though  they  no  longer  retained 
their  position  of  nominal  independence,  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  the  Latin  citizenship.  (Strab.  1.  c.; 
Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 15.)  It  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  a decaying  place,  and  no  trace 
of  it  is  subsequently  found  in  history.  The  site  is 
said  to  have  been  finally  abandoned,  in  consequence 
of  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens,  in  A.  D.  900  (Amico, 
ad  Fazell.  Sic.  vii.  4.  not.  9),  and  is  now  wholly  de- 
solate ; but  the  town  of  Castell  'a  Mare,  about  6 miles 
distant,  occupies  nearly,  if  not  precisely,  the  same  site 
as  the  ancient  emporium  or  port  of  Segesta. 

The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  still  marked  by  the 
ruins  of  a temple  and  theatre,  the  former  of  which  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  and  striking  ruins  in  Sicily. 
It  stands  on  a hill,  about  3 miles  NW.  of  Calatajimi, 
in  a very  barren  and  open  situation.  It  is  of  the 
Doric  order,  with  six  columns  in  front  and  fourteen 
on  each  side  (all,  except  one,  quite  perfect,  and  that 
only  damaged),  forming  a parallelogram  of  162  feet 
by  66.  From  the  columns  not  being  fluted,  they 
have  rather  a heavy  aspect ; but  if  due  allowance  be 
made  for  this  circumstance,  the  ai'chitecture  is  on 
the  whole  a light  order  of  Doric  ; and  it  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  temple  is  not  of  very  early  date. 
From  the  absence  of  fluting,  as  well  as  other  details 
of  the  architecture,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
never  was  finished, — the  work  probably  being  inter- 
nipted  by  some  political  catastrophe.  This  temple 
appears  to  have  stood,  as  was  often  the  case,  outside 
the  walls  of  the  city,  at  a short  distance  to  the  W. 
of  it.  The  latter  occupied  the  summit  of  a hill  of 
small  extent,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows,  in  a deep 
valley  or  ravine,  the  torrent  now  called  the  Fiumc 
Gaggera,  a confluent  of  the  Fiume  di  S.  Bartolomeo, 
which  flows  about  5 miles  E.  of  Segesta.  The  latter 
is  probably  the  ancient  Crimisus  [Crimisus],  cele- 
brated for  the  great  victory  of  Timoleon  over  the 
Carthaginians,  while  the  Gaggera  must  probably  be 
the  stream  called  by  Diodorus  (xx  7 1 ) the  Scamander 
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Two  other  streams  are  mentioned  by  Aelian  ( V.  H. 
ii.  33)  in  connection  with  Segesta,  the  Telmessus  and 
the  Porpax  ; but  we  are  wholly  at  a loss  to  determine 
them.  Some  vestiges  of  the  ancient  walls  may  still  be 
traced ; but  almost  the  only  ruins  which  remain 
within  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  city  are  those  of 
the  theatre.  These  have  been  lately  cleared  out, 
and  exhibit  the  praecinctio  and  sixteen  rows  of  seats, 
great  part  in  good  preservation.  The  general  form 
and  arrangement  are  purely  Greek  ; and  the  building 
rests  at  the  back  on  the  steep  rocky  slope  of  the  hill, 
out  of  which  a considerable  part  of  it  has  been  ex- 
cavated. It  is  turned  towards  the  N.  and  commands 
a fine  view  of  the  broad  bay  of  Castell  ’a  Mare. 
(For  a more  detailed  account  of  the  antiquities  of 
Segesta,  see  Swinburne’s  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  231  — 
235;  Smyth’s  Sicily,  pp.  67,  68;  and  especially 
Serra  di  Falco,  Antichita  della  Sicilia,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.) 
Ancient  writers  mention  the  existence  in  the  territory 
of  Segesta  of  thermal  springs  or  waters,  which  seem 
to  have  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  (to  ^epixa 
{'Soto  Alyecrraia,  Strab.  vi.  p.  275  ; ^ep/xa.  Kovrpa 
TO  'Eyecrrala,  Diod.  iv.  23).  These  are  apparently 
the  sulphureous  springs  at  a spot  called  Calametti, 
about  a mile  to  the  N.  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city. 
(Fazell.  Sic.  vii.  4.)  They  are  mentioned  in  the 
Itinerary  as  “ Aquae  Segestanae  sive  Pincianae  ” 
(^Itin.  Ant.  p.  91);  but  the  origin  of  the  latter  name 
is  wholly  unknown. 

The  coins  of  Segesta  have  the  figure  of  a dog  on 
the  reverse,  which  evidently  alludes  to  the  fable  of 
the  river-god  Crimisus,  the  mythical  parent  of 
Aegestus,  having  assumed  that  form.  (Serv.  ad  Aen. 
i.  550,  V.  30;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  234.)  The  older  coins 
(as  already  observed)  uniformly  write  the  name 
3§ErE2TA,  as  on  the  one  annexed:  those  of  later 
date,  which  are  of  .-opper  only,  bear  the  legend 
EFESTAinN  (Eckhel,  1.  c.  p.  236).  [E.  H.  B.] 
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SEGESTA  (Sestri),  a town  on  the  coast  of  Li- 
guria, mentioned  by  Pliny,  in  describing  the  coast  of 
that  country  from  Genua  to  the  Macra.  (Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  7.)  He  calls  it  Segesta  Tigulliorum ; so  that  it 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  a tribe  of  the  name  of  the 
Tigullii,  and  a town  named  Tigullia  is  mentioned  by 
him  just  before.  Segesta  is  commonly  identified  with 
Sestri  (called  Sestri  di  Levante  to  distinguish  it 
from  another  place  of  the  name),  a considerable 
town  about  30  miles  from  Genoa^  while  Tigullia  is 
probably  represented  by  Tregoso,  a village  about  2 
miles  further  inland,  where  there  are  considerable 
Koman  remains.  Some  of  the  MSS.  of  Pliny,  in- 
deed, have  “ Tigullia  intus,  et  Segesta  Tigulliorum,” 
which  would  seem  to  point  clearly  to  this  position  of 
the  two  places.  (Sillig,  ad  loc.)  It  is  probable, 
also,  that  the  Tegulata  of  the  Itineraries  (I tin. 
Ant.  p.  293)  is  identical  with  the  Tigullia  of 
Pliny.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SEGESTA,  or  SEGESTICA.  [SisciA.] 
SEGIDA  (2€7t5a,  Strabo  iii.  p.  162).  1.  A 
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town  of  the  Arevaci  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 
According  to  Appian,  who  calls  it  ^eyrjd-n  (vi.  44), 
it  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Belli,  and  was  40 
stadia  in  circumference.  Stephanus  B.  («.  v.)  calls 
it  "Seyldg,  and  makes  it  a town  of  the  Celtiberians, 
of  whom  indeed  the  Arevaci  and  Belli  were  only 
subordinate  tribes.  Segida  was  the  occasion  of  the 
first  Celtiberian  War  (Appian,  1.  c.),  and  was  pro- 
bably the  same  place  called  Segestica  by  Livy 
(xxxiv.  17). 

2.  A town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  with  the  sur- 
name Eestituta  Julia.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
SEGISA  (^fyiaa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 61),  a town  of 
the  Bastitani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  perhaps 
the  modem  Sehegin.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEGPSAMA  and  SEGISAMA  JU'LIA  (2e- 
yiaa/xa  ’looAta,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 50),  a town  of  His 
pania  Tarraconensis.  We  find  the  inhabitants  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  as  Segisamajulienses  (iii.  3.  s.  4). 
Ptolemy  ascribes  the  town  to  the  Vaccaei,  but  Pliny 
to  the  Turmodigi,  whence  we  may  probably  conclude 
that  it  lay  on  the  borders  of  both  those  tribes.  The 
latter  author  expressly  distinguishes  it  from  Se- 
gisamo.  [T.  H,  D.] 

SEGISAMO.  [Segesama.] 
SEGISAMUNCLUM.  [Segasamunclum.] 
SEGNI,  a German  tribe  in  Belgium,  mentioned 
by  Caesar  (5.  G.  vi.  32)  with  the  Condrusi,  and 
placed  between  the  Ebm*ones  and  the  Treviri.  In 
B.  G.  ii.  4 Caesar  speaks  of  the  Condrusi,  Eburones, 
Caeraesi,  and  Paemani,  “ qui  uno  nomine  German! 
appellantur;”  but  he  does  not  name  the  Segni  in 
that  passage.  There  is  still  a place  named  Sinei  or 
Signei  near  Condroz,  on  the  borders  of  Namur;  and 
this  may  indicate  the  position  of  the  Segni.  [G.  L.] 
SEGOBO'DIUM,  in  Gallia,  placed  in  the  Table 
on  a road  from  Andomatunum  (JLangres')  to  Vesontio 
(^Besanqon).  The  Itin.  gives  the  same  road,  but 
omits  Segobodium.  D’Anville  supposes  Segobodium 
to  be  Seveux,  which  is  on  the  Saone,  and  in  the  di- 
rection between  Besanqon  and  Langres.  [G.  L.] 
SEGOBRI'GA  (^ey6€piya,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 58). 
1.  The  capital  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis. (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  It  lay  SW.  of  Caesar- 
augusta,  and  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Carthago  Nova. 
(Plin.  1.  c.)  The  surrounding  district  was  cele- 
brated for  its  talc  or  selenite.  (Id.  xxxvi.  22.  s.  45.) 
It  must  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Priego, 
where,  near  Pennaescrite,  considerable  ruins  are  still 
to  be  found.  (Florez,  JEsp.  Sagr.  vii.  p.  61.)  For 
coins  see  Sestini,  i.  p.  193.  (Cf.  Strab.  iii.  p.  162; 
Front.  Strat.  iii.  10.  6.) 

2.  A town  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis, known  only  from  inscriptions  and  coins, 
the  modern  Segorbe.  (Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  v.  p.  21, 
viii.  p.  97,  and  Med.  pp.  573, 650;  Monnet,  i.  p.  50, 
and  Supp.  i.  p.  102.)  [T.  H.  D.] 


SEGOBREGII.  [Massiua,  p.  290.] 


SEGODUNUM. 

SEGODU'NUM  {^^ySdowoy).  Ptolemy  (ii.  7. 
§ 21)  calls  Segodunum  the  chief  town  of  the 
Kuteni  [Kuteni],  a Gallic  people  west  of  the 
Rhone,  in  the  Aquitania  of  Ptolemy.  In  some 
editions  of  Ptolemy  the  reading  is  Segodunum  or 
Etodunum.  In  the  Table  the  name  is  §egodum, 
•which  is  probably  a corrapt  form;  and  it  has  the 
mark  of  a chief  town.  It  was  afterwards  called 
Civitas  Rutenorum,  whence  the  modern  name  Rodez, 
on  the  Aveyron,  in  the  department  of  Aveyron,  of 
which  it  is  the  chief  town.  [G.  L.] 

SEGODU'NUM  (^eydSovvov'),  a town  of  south- 
ern Germany,  probably  in  the  country  of  the  Her- 
munduri,  is,  according  to  some,  the  modern  Wurz- 
burg. (Ptol.  ii.  11.  §29;  comp.  Wilhelm,  Gerwa- 
nien,  p.  209.)  [L.  S.] 

SEGO'NTIA.  1.  A town  of  the  Celtiben  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  16  miles  from  Caesarau- 
gusta.  (7<m.  Ant.  pp.  437, 439.)  Most  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Seguntia  of  Livy  (xxxiv.  19).  The 
modern  Etieda,  according  to  Lapie. 

2.  (JZeyovTia  UapdfUKa,  Ptol.ii.  6.  § 66),  a town 
of  the  Barduli  in  HispaniaTarraconensis.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SEGONTIACI,  a people  in  the  S.  part  of  Bri- 
tannia, in  Hampshire.  (Camden,  pp.  84,  146; 
Caes.  B.G.\.2\‘,  Orelli,  Inscr.  2013.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
SEGO'NTIUM,  a city  in  the  NW.  part  of  Bri- 
tannia Secunda,  whence  there  was  a road  to  Deva. 

Ant.  p.  482.)  It  is  the  modern  Caernarvon., 
the  little  river  by  which  is  still  called  Sejont. 
(Camden,  p.  798.)  It  is  called  Seguntio  by  the 
Geogr.  Rav.  (v.  31).  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEGORA,  in  Gallia,  appears  in  the  Table  on  a 
road  from  Portus  Namnetum  (^Nantes')  to  Limunum, 
or  Limonum  (Poitiers').  D’Anville  supposes  that 
Segora  is  Bressuire,  which  is  on  the  road  from 
Nantes  to  Poitiers.  [G.  L.] 

SEGOSA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Antonine 
Itin.  on  a road  from  Aquae  Tarbellicae  (Box)  to 
.Burdigala  (Bordeaux).  The  first  station  from  Aquae 
Tarbellicae  is  Mosconnum,  or  Mostomium,  the  site  of 
which  is  unknown.  The  next  is  Segosa,  which 
D’Anville  fixes  at  a place  named  Escousse  or  Es- 
course.  But  he  observes  that  the  distance,  28 
Gallic  leagues,  between  Aquae  and  Segosa  is  less 
than  the  distance  in  the  Itin.  [G.  L.J 

SEGOVELLAUNI.  [Segallatjni.] 
SEGO'VIA  ('2,eyov§ia,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 56).  1.  A 

town  of  the  Arevaci  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on 
the  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta.  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  435;  Pliu.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Flor.  iii.  22.)  It 
still  exists  under  the  ancient  name.  For  coins  see 
Florez  (Med.  ii.  p.  577),  Mionnet  (i.  p.  51,  and 
Suppl.  i.  p.  104),  and  Sestini  (p.  196). 

2.  A town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  river  Si- 
license.  (Hirt.  B.  A.  57.)  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sacili  or  the  modern  Perahad.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SEGUSIA'NI  ('Zeyoaiavoi  or  ’S.^yovaiavoi),  a 
Gallic  people.  When  Caesar  (b.  c.  58)  was  leading 
against  the  Helvetii  the  troops  which  he  had  raised 
in  North  Italy,  he  crossed  the  Alps  and  reached  the 
territory  of  the  Allobroges.  From  the  territory  of 
the  Allobroges  he  crossed  the  Rhone  into  the  country 
of  the  Segusiani : “ Hi  sunt  extra  Provinciam  trans 
Rhodanum  primi.”  (B.  G.i.  10.)  He  therefore  places 
them  in  the  angle  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone, 
for  he  was  following  the  Helvetii,  who  had  not  yet 
crossed  the  Saone.  In  another  place  (vii.  64)  he  speaks 
of  the  Aedui  and  Segusiani  as  bordering  on  the 
Provincia,  and  the  Segusiani  were  dependents  of  the 
Aedui  (vii.  75).  Strabo  (iv.  p.  186)  places  the 
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Segusiani  between  the  Rhodanus  and  the  Dubis 
(Doubs),  on  which  D’Anville  remarks  that  he 
ought  to  have  placed  them  between  the  Rhone  and 
the  Loire.  But  part  of  the  Segusiani  at  least 
were  west  of  the  Rhone  in  Caesar’s  time,  as  he 
plainly  tells  us,  and  therefore  some  of  them  were 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Doubs,  though  this  is  a 
very  inaccurate  way  of  fixing  their  position,  for  the 
Doubs  ran  through  the  territory  of  the  Sequani. 
Lugdunum  was  in  the  country  of  the  Segusiani. 
[Lugdunum.]  Pliny  gives  to  the  Segusiani  the 
name  of  Liberi  (iv.  18). 

In  Cicero’s  oration  Pro  P.  Quintio  (c.  25),  a 
Gallic  people  nam.ed  Sebaguinos,  Sebaginnos,  with 
several  other  variations,  is  mentioned.  The  reading 
“ Sebusianos  ” is  a correction  of  Lambinus.  Baiter 
(Orelli’s  Cicero,  2nd  ed.)  has  written  “ Segusiavos  ” 
in  this  passage  of  Cicero  on  his  own  authority;  but 
there  is  no  name  Segusiavi  in  Gallia.  It  is  probable 
that  the  true  reading  is  “ Segusianos.”  Ptolemy  (ii. 
8.  § 14)  names  Rodumna  (Roanne)  and  Forum 
Segusianorum  as  the  towns  of  the  Segusiani,  which 
shows  that  the  Segusiani  in  his  time  extended  to 
the  Loire  [Rodumna]  ; and  the  greater  part  of 
their  territory  was  probably  west  of  the  Rhone  and 
Saone.  Mionnet,  quoted  by  Ukert  (Gallien,  p.  320), 
has  a medal  which  he  supposes  to  belong  to  the 
Segusiani.  [G.  L.] 

SEGU'SIO  C^eyovaiov  : Eth.  'S,^yov(Tiav6s,  Se- 
gusinus  : Susa),  a city  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Duria  (Dora  Riparia),  at  the  distance  of  35 
miles  from  Augusta  Taurinorum  (Turin).  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  Gaulish  king  or  chieftain  Cottius, 
from  whom  the  Alpes  Cottiae  derived  their  name, 
and  who  became,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  a tributary 
or  dependent  ally  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Hence, 
when  the  other  Alpine  tribes  were  reduced  to  sub- 
jection by  Augustus,  Cottius  retained  the  govern- 
ment of  his  territories,  with  the  title  of  Praefectus, 
and  was  able  to  transmit  them  to  his  son,  M.  Julius 
Cottius,  upon  whom  the  emperor  Claudius  even  con- 
ferred the  title  of  king.  It  was  not  till  after  the 
death  of  the  younger  Cottius,  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
that  this  district  was  incorporated  into  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  Segusio  became  a Roman  municipal 
town.  (Strab.  iv.  pp.  179,  204;  Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24; 
Amm.  Marc.  xv.  10.) 

It  was  probably  from  an  early  period  the  chief 
town  in  this  part  of  the  Alps  and  the  capital  of  the 
surrounding  district.  It  is  situated  just  at  the 
junction  of  the  route  leading  from  the  Mont  Genevre 
down  the  valley  of  the  Dora  with  that  which  crosses 
the  Mont  Cenis;  both  these  passages  were  among 
the  natural  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  were  doubtless  in 
use  from  a very  early  period,  though  the  latter  seems 
to  have  been  unaccountably  neglected  by  the  Romans. 
The  road  also  that  was  in  most  frequent  use  in  the 
latter  ages  of  the  Republic  and  the  early  days  of  the 
Empire  to  arrive  at  the  pass  of  the  Cottian  Alps  or 
Mont  Genevre,  was  not  that  by  Segusio  up  the  valley 
of  the  Duria,  but  one  which  ascended  the  valley  of 
Fenestrelles  to  Ocelum  (Uxeau),  and  from  thence 
crossed  the  Col  de  Sestrieres  to  Scingomagus  (at  or 
near  Cesanne),  at  the  foot  of  the  actual  pass  of  the 
Genevre.  This  was  the  route  taken  by  Caesar  in 
B.  c.  58,  and  appears  to  have  still  been  the  one  most 
usual  in  the  days  of  Strabo  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  10 ; Strab. 
iv.  p.  179);  but  at  a later  period  the  road  by  Se- 
gusio seems  to  have  come  into  general  use,  and  is 
that  given  in  the  Itineraries.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  341, 
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357.)  Of  Segusio  as  a municipal  town  we  hear 
little  ; but  it  is  mentioned  as  such  both  by  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  and  its  continued  existence  is  proved  by 
inscriptions  as  well  as  the  Itineraries  ; and  we  learn 
that  it  continued  to  be  a considerable  town,  and 
a military  post  of  importance,  as  commanding  the 
passes  of  the  Alps,  until  long  after  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire.  (Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§ 40;  Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  111.  1;  Orell.  Inscr.  1690, 
3803;  Amm.  Marc.  xv.  10;  Itin.  Hkr.  p.  556; 
P.  Diac.  Hist.  Lang.  iii.  8;  Greg.  Tur.  iv.  39.) 

Ammianus  tells  us  that  the  tomb  of  Cottius  was 
Btill  visible  at  Segusio  in  his  time,  and  was  the  object 
of  much  honour  and  veneration  among  the  inhabitants 
(Aram.  1.  c.).  A triumphal  arch  erected  by  him  in 
honour  of  Augustus  is  still  extant  at  Snsa ; it  enu- 
merates the  names  of  the  “ Civitates  ” which  were 
subject  to  his  rule,  and  which  were  fourteen  in  num- 
ber, though  Pliny  speaks  of  the  “ Cottianae  civitates 
xii.”  (Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24;  Orell.  Inscr.  626.)  All 
these  are,  however,  mere  obscure  mountain  tribes, 
and  the  names  of  most  of  them  entirely  unknown. 
His  dominions  extended,  according  to  Strabo,  across 
the  mountains  as  far  as  Ebrodunum  in  the  land  of 
the  Caturiges  (Strab.  iv.  p.  179);  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  the  inscription  which  enumerates  the  Ca- 
turiges and  Medulli  among  the  tribes  subject  to  his 
authority.  These  are  probably  the  two  omitted  by 
Pliny.  Ocelum,  in  the  valley  of  the  Clusone,  was 
comprised  in  the  tenitory  of  Cottius,  while  its  limit 
towards  the  Taurini  was  marked  by  the  station  Ad 
Fines,  placed  by  the  Itineraries  on  the  road  to  Au- 
gusta Taurinorura.  But  the  distances  given  in  the 
Itineraries  are  incorrect,  and  at  variance  with  one 
another.  Ad  Fines  may  probably  be  placed  at  or  near 
Avigliana,  15  miles  from  Tnrin,  and  20  from  Susa. 
The  mountain  tribes  called  by  Pliny  the  “ Cottianae 
civitates,”  when  united  with  the  Roman  government, 
at  first  received  only  the  Latin  franchise  (Plin.  1.  c.); 
but  as  Segusio  became  a Roman  municipium,  it  must 
have  received  the  full  franchise.  [E.  H.  B.] 
SEGUSTERO,  a name  which  occurs  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table,  is  a town  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  and  the  name  is  preserved  in  Sisteron,  the 
chief  town  of  an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of 
Basses  Alpes,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Durance. 
Roman  remains  have  been  found  at  Sisteron.  The 
name  in  the  Notit.  Prov.  Galliae  is  Civitas  Segeste- 
riorum.  It  was  afterwards  called  Segesterium,  and 
Sistericum,  whence  the  modern  name  comes.  (D’An- 
ville.  Notice,  ^c.)  [G.  L.] 

SEIR,  M.  (STjelp,  LXX.  :$deipa,  :S,r]€ipou, 
Joseph).  “ The  land  of  Seir”  is  equivalent  to  “ the 
country  of  Edom.”  (^Gen.  xxxii.  3.)  Mount  Seir  was 
the  dwelling  of  Esau  and  his  posterity  (xxxvi.  8,  9 ; 
Deut.ii.  4,5),  in  the  possession  of  which  they  were  not 
to  be  disturbed.  (Josh.  xxiv.  4.)  Its  general  situ- 
ation is  defined  in  Deuteronomy  (i.  2)  between 
Horeb  and  Kadesh  Barnea.  The  district  must  have 
been  extensive,  for  in  their  retrograde  movement 
from  Kadesh,  which  was  in  Seir  (i.  44),  the  Israel- 
ites compassed  Mount  Seir  many  days  (ii.  1, 3).  The 
original  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir  were  the  Hoi'ims ; 
“ but  the  children  of  Esau  succeeded  them,  when 
they  had  destroyed  them  from  before  them,  and 
dwelt  in  their  stead”  (ii.  12,  22  ; comp.  Gen. 
xiv.  6).  It  obviously  derived  its  name  from  “ Seir 
the  Horite”  (xxxvi.  20,  21),  and  not,  as  Josephus 
erroneously  supposes,  from  the  Hebrew  'V'yCji  = hir- 
sutus.  (Ant.  i.  20.  § 3.)  The  range  bordering  Wady 
Aruba  is  marked  M,  Shehr  in  some  modern  maps, 
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but  without  suflicient  authority  for  the  name.  Dr. 
Wilson  confines  the  name  to  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Araba,  from  a little  north  of  Petra  to  the  Gulf 
of  Ahahah,  which  range  he  names  JebeUesh-Sherah 
(Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  i.  pp.  289,  290,  337,  340); 
but  since  Kadesh  was  in  Seir,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
name  must  have  extended  much  more  widely,  and 
on  both  sides  the  Araba.  l\Ir.  Rowlands  heard  the 
name  Es-Serr  given  to  an  elevated  plain  to  the  east 
of  Kadesh,  which  must,  he  thinks,  be  the  Seir  alluded 
to  in  Deut.  i.  44,  where  the  Israelites  were  chased 
before  the  Amalekites.  (Williams’s  Holy  City,  vol.  i. 
appendix,  p.  465.)  [G.  W.] 

SEIRAE.  [PsoPHis.] 

SELACHUSA,  an  island  lying  off  the  Argolic 
promontory  of  Speiraeum,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny 
(iv.  12.  s.  57). 

SELAH.  [Petra.] 

SELAMBINA  C2r]\dfj.€iva,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 7),  a 
town  on  the  coast  of  Hispania  Baetica  between  Sex 
andAbdera.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.)  Florez  (Esp.  Sagr. 
xii.  pp.  3,  6)  identifies  it  with  Calabrena,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Ukert  (ii.  p.  i.  p.  351),  it  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sorbitan.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SELAS.  [Messenia,  p.  342,  b.] 

SELASIA.  [SELI.ASIA.] 

SELEMNUS.  [Achaia,  p.  13,  b.  No.  10.] 
SELENTIS  or  SELENITIS(2€\6»^Vlsor2€A6rj. 
tIs)  a district  in  the  south-west  part  of  Cilicia,  ex- 
tending along  the  coast,  but  also  some  distance  in  the 
interior;  it  derived  its  name  from  the  town  of 
Selinus.  (Ptol.  v.  8.  §§  2,  5.)  [L.  S.] 

SELENU'SIAE  (2eArji/oi;o-/a.)or  SELENNUTES 
two  lakes  formed  by  the  sea,  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Caystrus,  and  not  far  from  the  temple  of  the  Ephesian 
Artemis.  These  two  lakes,  which  communicated 
with  each  other,  were  extremely  rich  in  fish,  and 
formed  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  temple  of  Artemis, 
though  they  were  on  several  occasions  wrested  from  it. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  642  ; Plin.  v.  31.)  The  name  of  the 
lakes,  derived  from  Selene,  the  moon-goddess,  or  Arte- 
mis, probably  arose  from  their  connection  with  the 
great  goddess  of  Ephesus.  (Comp.  Chandler’s 
Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  162.)  [L.  S.] 

SELEUCEIA  or  SELEUCIA,  two  towns  in  Syria. 

1.  Ad  Belum  (2eAeuK€ta  irphs  BijAy),  sometimes 
called  Seleucobelus,  situated  in  the  district 
of  Cassiotis,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  long.  69°  30',  lat. 
34°  45'.  The  Belus  was  a tributary  of  the  Orontes, 
running  into  it  from  the  W.,  and  since,  as  Pococke  re- 
marks, Seleucia  was  exactly  in  the  same  latitude  as 
Paltos,  it  must  have  been  due  E.  of  it.  Now  Boldo,  the 
ancient  Paltos,  lies  two  hours  S.  of  Jebilee,  ancient 
Gabala,  on  the  coast.  Seleucia  ad  Belum  must  be 
looked  for  1°  10'  to  the  E.,  according  to  Ptolemy’s 
reckoning,  who  places  Paltos  in  long.  63°  20',  lat. 
34°  45'.  Modern  conjecture  has  identified  it  with 
Shogh  and  Divertigi,  which  is  placed  30  miles  E. 
of  Antioch.  (Ptol.  v.  15.  §16;  Pococke,  Syria. 
vol.  ii.  p.  199.)  Pliny  mentions  it  with  another  not 
elsewhere  recognised,  in  the  interior  of  Syria:  “ Se- 
leucias  praeter  jam  dictam  (i.  e.  Pieria),  duas,  quae 
ad  Euphratem,  et  quae  ad  Belum  vocantur  ” (v.  23. 

2.  Pieria  (Xe\evKeia  Uiepia  ; Eth.  SeAeu/ceus), 
a maritime  city  of  Syria,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  long. 
68°  36',  lat.  35°  26',  between  Rhossus  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Orontes.  Its  ancient  name,  according 
to  Strabo,  was  “ Rivers  of  Water  ” ("TSaTos  Trora- 
(xoi),  a strong  city,  called  Free  by  Pompey  (Strab.  xvi. 

2.  § 8).  Its  position  is  fully  described  by  Polybius. 
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It  was  situated  on  the  sea  between  Cilicia  and 
Phoenice,  over  against  a large  mountain  called  Cory- 
phaeum,  the  base  of  which  was  washed  on  its  W. 
side  by  the  sea,  towards  the  E.  it  dominated  the 
districts  of  Antioch  and  Seleucis.  Seleucia  lay  on 
the  S.  of  this  mountain,  separated  from  it  by  a deep 
and  rugged  valley.  The  city  extended  to  the  sea 
through  broken  ground,  but  was  surrounded  for  the 
most  part  by  precipitous  and  abrupt  rocks.  On  the 
side  towards  the  sea  lay  the  factory  (rd  efiiropela)  and 
suburb,  on  the  level  ground,  strongly  fortified.  The 
whole  hollow  (Kiras')  of  the  city  was  likewise  strongly 
fortified  with  fine  walls,  and  temples, and  buildings.  It 
had  one  approach  on  the  sea  side,  by  an  artificial  road 
in  steps  (KhifiaKwriiv),  distributed  into  frequent  and 
continuous  slopes  (cuttings? — eyKXifiaai)  and  curves 
(tunnels  ? — a-Kaiu>fia(ri).  The  emhotichure  of  the  Oron- 
tes  was  not  far  distant — 40  stadia,  according  to  Strabo 
(xvi.  p.  750).  It  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator 
(died  B.  c.  280),  and  was  of  great  importance,  in  a 
military  view,  during  the  wars  between  the  Seleucidae 
and  the  Ptolemies.  It  was  taken  by  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  on  his  expedition  into  Syria,  and  held  by 
an  Egyptian  gax'rison  until  the  time  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  Apollophanes, 
a Seleucian,  resolved  to  recover  it  from  Ptolemy 
Philopator  (cir,  b.  c.  220),  in  order  to  remove  the 
disgrace  of  an  Egyptian  garrison  in  the  heart  of 
Syria,  and  to  obviate  the  danger  which  it  threatened 
to  his  operations  in  Coele- Syria,  being,  as  it  was,  a 
principal  city,  and  well  nigh,  so  to  speak,  the  proper 
home  of  the  Syrian  power.  Having  sent  the  fleet 
against  it,  under  the  admiral  Diognetus,  he  himself 
marched  with  his  army  from  Apameia,  and  encamped 
near  the  Hippodrome,  5 stadia  from  the  city. 
Having  in  vain  attempted  to  win  it  by  bribery,  he 
divided  his  forces  into  three  parts,  of  which  one  under 
Zeuxis  made  the  assault  near  the  gate  of  Antioch, 
a second  under  Hermogenes  near  the  temple  of  the 
Dioscuri,  the  third  under  Ardys  and  Diognetus  by 
the  arsenal  and  suburb,  which  was  first  carried,  where- 
upon the  garrison  capitulated  (Polyb.  v.  58 — 60). 
It  was  afterwards  a place  of  arms  in  the  further  prose- 
cution of  the  war  against  Ptolemy  (66).  The  Mount 
Coryphaeum  of  Polybius  is  the  Pieria  of  Ptolemy 
and  Strabo,  from  which  the  town  derived  its  distin- 
guishing appellation.  Strabo  mentions,  from  Posi- 
donius, that  a kind  of  asphaltic  soil  was  quarried  in 
this  place,  which,  when  spread  over  the  roots  of  the 
vine,  acted  as  a preservative  against  blight  (vii.  p. 
316.)  He  calls  it  the  first  city  of  the  Syrians,  from 
Cilicia,  and  states  its  distance  from  Soli,  in  a straight 
course,  a little  less  than  1000  stadia  (xiv.  p.  676). 
It  was  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the  Tetrapolis,  which 
was  a synonym  for  the  district  of  Seleucis,  the  others 
being  Antioch,  Apameia,  and  Laodiceia,  which  were 
called  sister  cities,  being  all  founded  by  Seleucus 
Nicator,  and  called  by  the  names  respectively  of  him- 
self, his  father,  his  wife,  and  his  mother-in-law ; that 
bearing  his  father’s  name  being  the  largest,  that 
bearing  his  own,  the  strongest.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  749.) 
The  auguries  attending  its  foundation  are  mentioned 
by  John  Malalas  (Chronographia,  lib.  viii.  p.  254). 
It  became  the  port  of  Antioch,  and  there  it  was  that 
St.  Paul  and  Barnabas  embarked  for  Cyprus,  on 
their  first  mission  to  Asia  Minor  (Acts,  xiii.  4),  the 
Orontes  never  having  been  navigable  even  as  far 
as  Antioch  for  any  but  vessels  of  light  draught. 
Pliny  calls  it  “ Seleucia  libera  Pieria,”  and  describes 
it  as  situated  on  a promontory  (v.  21)  clxxv.  M.  P. 
distant  from  Zeugma  on  the  Euphrates  ''12).  He  de- 
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signates  the  Coiyphaeum  of  Polybius,  the  Pieria  of 
Strabo,  Mount  Casius,  a name  also  extended  by  Strabo 
to  the  mountains  about  Seleucia,  where  he  speaks  of 
the  Antiocheans  celebrating  a feast  to  Triptolemus  as 
a demigod,  in  Mount  Cassius  around  Seleucia  (xvi. 
p.  750).  The  ruins  of  the  site  have  been  fully  ex- 
plored and  described  in  modern  times,  first  by 
Pococke  (Observations  on  Syria,  chap.  xxii.  p.  182, 
&c.),  who  identified  many  points  noticed  by  Polybius, 
and  subsequently  by  Col.  Chesney  (Journal  of  the 
R.  Geog.  Society,  vol.  viii.  p.  228,  &c.).  The 
mountain  range  noticed  by  Polybius  is  now  called 
Jehel  Musa ; and  the  hill  on  which  the  city  stood 
appears  to  be  the  “ low  mountain,  called  Bin-Kiliseh,'^ 
or  the  1000  churches.  Part  of  the  site  of  the  town 
was  occupied,  according  to  Pococke,  by  the  village  of 
Kepse,  situated  about  a mile  from  the  sea.  The 
masonry  of  the  once  magnificent  port  of  Seleucia  is 
still  in  so  good  a state  that  it  merely  requires  trifling 
repairs  in  some  places,  and  to  be  cleaned  out;  a pro- 
ject contemplated,  but  not  executed,  by  one  Ali  Pasha, 
when  governor  of  Aleppo.  The  plan  of  the  port, 
with  its  walls  and  basins,  its  piers,  floodgates,  and 
defences,  can  be  distinctly  traced.  The  walls  of  the 
suburb,  with  its  agora,  the  double  line  of  defence  of 
the  inner  city,  comprehending  in  their  circumfe- 
rence about  4 miles,  which  is  filled  with  ruins  of 
houses  ; its  castellated  citadel  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  the  gate  of  Antioch  on  the  SE.  of  the  site, 
with  its  pilasters  and  towers,  near  which  is  a double 
row  of  marble  columns;  large  remains  of  two 
temples,  one  of  which  was  of  the  Corinthian  order; 
the  amphitheatre,  near  which  Antiochus  encamped, 
before  his  assault  upon  the  city,  with  twenty-four 
tiers  of  benches  still  to  be  traced;  the  numerous  rocky 
excavations  of  the  necropolis,  with  the  sarcophagi, 
always  of  good  workmanship,  now  broken  and 
scattered  about  in  all  directions,  all  attest  the  ancient 
importance  of  the  city,  and  the  fidelity  of  the  his- 
torian who  has  described  it.  Most  remarkable  of 
all  in  this  view  is  the  important  engineering  work, 
to  which  Polybius  alludes  as  the  only  communica- 
tion between  the  city  and  sea,  fully  described  by 
Col.  Chesney,  as  the  most  striking  of  the  interesting 
remains  of  Seleucia.  It  is  a very  extensive  excava- 
tion, cut  through  the  solid  rock  from  the  NE. 
extremity  of  the  town  almost  to  the  sea,  part  of 
which  is  a deep  hollow  way,  and  the  remainder 
regular  tunnels,  between  20  and  30  feet  wide,  and 
as  many  high,  executed  with  great  skill  and  con- 
siderable labour.  From  its  eastern  to  its  western 
extremity  is  a total  length  of  1088  yards,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  traversed  by  an  aqueduct 
carried  along  the  face  of  the  rock,  considerably  above 
the  level  of  the  road.  Its  termination  is  rough  and 
very  imperfect,  about  30  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  ; and  while  the  bottom  of  the  rest  of  the  excava- 
tion is  tolerably  regular,  in  this  portion  it  is  impeded 
by  large  masses  of  rock  lying  across  it  at  intervals : 
which  would  imply  either  that  it  was  never  com- 
pleted, or  that  it  was  finished  in  this  part  with 
masonry,  which  may  have  been  carried  olf  for 
building  purposes.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  this  part  that 
the  stairs  mentioned  by  Polybius  may  have  been 
situated,  in  order  to  form  a communication  with  the 
sea.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  ex- 
cavation is  the  passage  mentioned  by  him  as  the  sole 
communication  between  the  city  and  the  sea  ; and 
it  is  strange  that  any  question  should  have  arisen 
concerning  its  design.  A rough  plan  of  the  site  is 
given  by  Pococke  (p.  183);  but  a much  inoru 
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carefully  executed  plan,  with  drawings  and  sections 
of  the  tunnels,  &c.,  has  lately  been  published  by  Cap- 
tain Allen,  who  surveyed  the  site  of  the  harbour,  but 
not  of  the  town,  in  1850.  {The  Dead  Sea,  ^c.,  Map 
at  end  of  vol.  i.,  and  vol.  ii.  pp.  208—230.)  [G.  W.] 


SELEUCEIA  or  SELEUCIA  (SeAetJ/ceta).  1. 
A town  near  the  northern  frontier  of  Pisidia, 
surnamed  Sidera  ^idrjpa,  Ptol.  v.  5.  § 4 ; Hierocl. 
p.  673),  probably  on  account  of  iron-works  in  its 
vicinity.  There  are  some  coins  of  this  place  with 
the  image  of  the  Asiatic  divinity  Men,  who  was  wor- 
shipped at  Antioch,  and  bearing  the  inscription  KAou- 
SiaaeXevKewu,  which  might  lead  to  the  idea  that 
the  place  was  restored  by  the  emperor  Claudius. 
(Sestini,  Mon.  Vet.  p.  96.)  Its  site  is  now  occupied 
by  the  town  of  Ejerdir. 

2.  A town  in  Pamphylia  between  Side  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedon,  at  a distance  of 
80  stadia  from  Side,  and  at  some  distance  from  the 
sea.  (Stadiasm.  Mar.  Mag.  § 216.) 

3.  An  important  town  of  Cilicia,  in  a fertile  plain 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Calycadnus,  a few  miles 
above  its  mouth,  was  founded  by  Seleucus  I.,  sur- 
named Nicator.  A town  or  towns,  however,  had 
previously  existed  on  the  spot  under  the  names  of 
Olbia  and  Hyria,  and  Seleucus  seems  to  have  only 
extended  and  united  them  in  one  town  under  the 
name  Seleucia.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
Holmi  were  at  the  same  time  transferred  to  the  new 
town,  which  was  well  built,  and  in  a style  very 
different  from  that  of  other  Cilician  and  Pamphylian 
cities.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.',  Strab.  xiv.  p.  670.)  In 
situation,  climate,  and  the  richness  of  its  productions, 
it  rivalled  the  neighbouring  Tarsus,  and  it  was 
much  frequented  on  account  of  the  annual  celebra- 
tion of  the  Olympia,  and  on  account  of  the  oracle  of 
Apollo,  (Zosim.  i.  57 ; Basil.  Vita  S.  Theclae,  i.  p. 
275,  Orat.  xxvii.  p.  148.)  Pliny  (v.  27)  states 
that  it  was  surnamed  Tracheotis;  and  some  ecclesi- 
astical historians,  speaking  of  a council  held  there, 
call  the  town  simply  Trachea  (Sozom.  iv.  16  j Socrat. 
ii.  39;  comp.  Ptol.  v.  8.  § 5;  Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  25; 
Oros.  vii.  12.)  The  town  still  exists  under  the 
name  of  Selefkieh,  and  its  ancient  remains  are 
scattered  over  a large  extent  of  ground  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Calycadnus.  The  chief  remains 
are  those  of  a theatre,  in  the  front  of  which  there 
are  considerable  ruins,  with  porticoes  and  other 
large  buildings:  farther  on  are  the  ruins  of  a 
temple,  which  had  been  converted  into  a Chris- 
tian church,  and  several  large  Corinthian  co- 
lumns. Ancient  Seleuceia,  which  appears  to  have 
remained  a free  city  ever  since  the  time  of  Augustus, 
remained  in  the  same  condition  even  after  a great 
portion  of  Cilicia  was  given  to  Archelaus  of  Cappa* 
docia,  whence  both  imperial  and  autonomous  coins 
of  the  place  are  found.  Seleuceia  was  the  birthplace 
of  several  men  of  eminence,  such  as  the  peripatetics 
Athenaeus  and  Xenarchus,  who  flourished  in  the 
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reign  of  Augustus,  and  the  sophist  Alexander,  who 
taught  at  Antioch,  and  was  private  secretary  to  the 
emperor  M.  Aurelius  (Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  5.) 
According  to  some  authorities,  lastly,  the  emperor 
Trajan  died  at  Seleuceia  (Eutrop.  viii.  2,  16;  Oros. 
1.  c.),  though  others  state  that  he  died  at  Selinus. 


COIN  OF  SELEUCEIA  IN  CILICIA. 

4.  Seleucia  in  Caria  [Tralles,]  [L.  S.J 

SELEUCEIA  or  SELEUCIA  (^eXeiK^ia,  Polyb. 
V.  48;  Strab.  xi.  p.  .521 ; Ptol,  v.  18.  § 8),  a large 
city  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  which,  to 
distinguish  it  from  several  other  towns  of  the  same 
name,  is  generally  known  in  history  by  the  title  of 
SeAeoKeta  iirl  TiyprjTi.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  738; 
Appian,  Syr.  57.)  It  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator 
(Strab.  I.C.]  Plin.  vi.  26.  s.  30;  Tacit.  vi. 
42;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xviii.  9.  § 8;  Amm.  Marc, 
xxiii.  20),  and  appears  to  have  been  placed  near  the 
junction  with  the  Tigris,  of  the  great  dyke  which 
was  carried  across  Mesopotamia  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Tigris,  and  which  bore  the  name  of  Nahar 
Malcha  (the  royal  river).  (Plin.  1.  c.,  and  Isid. 
Char.  p.  5.)  Ptolemy  states  that  the  artificial  river 
divided  it  into  two  parts  (v.  18.  § 8).  On  the 
other  hand,  Theophylact  states  that  both  rivers,  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  surrounded  it  like  a rampart 
— by  the  latter,  in  all  probability,  meaning  the 
Nahar  Malcha  (v.  6).  It  was  situated  about  40  miles 
NE.  of  Babylon  (according  to  Strabo,  300  stadia, 
and  to  the  Tab.  Peutinger.,  44  M.P.).  In  form,  its 
original  structure  is  said  to  have  resembled  an  eagle 
with  its  wings  outspread.  (Plin.  1.  c.)  It  was  ^ 
mainly  constructed  of  materials  brought  from  Baby-  j 
Ion,  and  was  one  principal  cause  of  the  rain  of  the 
elder  city,  as  Ctesiphon  was  (some  centuries  later) 
of  Seleuceia  itself.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  738.)  It  was 
placed  in  a district  of  great  fertility,  and  is  said, 
in  its  best  days,  to  have  had  a population  of 
600,000  persons.  (Plin.  1.  c.)  Strabo  adds,  that  it 
was  even  larger  than  Antiocheia  Syriae, — at  his  time 
probably  the  greatest  commercial  entrepot  in  the 
East,  with  the  exception  of  Alexandreia  (xvi.  p.  750). 
Even  so  late  as  the  period  of  its  destruction  its 
population  is  still  stated  to  have  amounted  to  half  a 
million.  (Eutrop.  v.  8;  comp,  Oros.  viii.  5.)  To 
its  commercial  importance  it  doubtless  owed  the  free 
character  of  its  local  government,  which  appears  to 
have  been  administered  by  means  of  a senate  of 
300  citizens.  Polybius  states  that,  on  the  over- 
throw of  Melon,  the  Median  rebels  Antiochus  and 
Hermeias  descended  on  Seleuceia,  which  had  been 
previously  taken  by  Molon,  and,  after  punishing  the 
people  by  torture  and  the  infliction  of  a heavy  fine,  ’ 
exiled  the  local  magistracy,  who  were  called  Adei- 
ganae,  (jAdeiydvai,  Polyb.  v.  54.)  Their  love  of 
freedom  and  of  independent  government  was,  however, 
of  longer  duration.  (Plin.  1.  c.;  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  42.) 

Seleuceia  owed  its  ruin  to  the  wars  of  the 
Komans  with  the  Parthians  and  other  eastern 
nations.  It  is  first  noticed  in  that  between  Crassus 
and  Orodes  (Dion  Cass.  xl.  20);  but  it  would  seem  . 
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that  Crassas  did  not  himself  reach  Seleuceia.  On 
the  advance  of  Trajan  from  Asia  Minor,  Seleuceia 
was  taken  by  Erucius  Claras  and  Julius  Alexander, 
and  partially  burnt  to  the  ground  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii. 
30) ; and  a few  years  later  it  was  still  more  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  Cassius,  the  general*  of  Lucius 
Verus,  during  the  war  with  Vologeses.  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixxi.  2 ; Eutrop.  v.  8 ; Capitol.  Verm^  c.  8.)  When 
Severus,  during  the  Parthian  War,  descended  the 
Euphrates,  he  appears  to  have  found  Seleuceia  and 
Babylon  equally  abandoned  and  desolate.  (Dion 
Cass.  Ixxv.  9.)  Still  later,  in  his  expedition  to  the 
East,  Julian  found  the  whole  country  round  Seleu- 
ceia one  vast  marsh  full  of  wild  game,  which  his 
soldiers  hunted.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  5.)  It  would 
seem  from  the  indistinct  notices  of  some  authors, 
that  Seleuceia  once  bore  the  name  of  Coche. 
[COCHE.]  [V.] 

SELEUCIS  (SeAeu/cfs),  a district  of  Syria,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy ,as  containing  the  cities  of  Gephura, 
Gindarus,  and  Imma  (v.  15.  § 15).  Strabo  calls  it 
the  best  of  all  the  districts  : it  was  also  called 
Tetrapolis,  on  account  of  its  four  most  important 
cities,  for  it  had  many.  These  four  were,  Antioch, 
Seleuceia  in  Pieria,  Apameia,  and  Laodiceia  (xvi. 
p.  749).  It  also  comprehended,  according  to  Strabo, 
four  satrapies  ; and  it  is  clear  that  he  uses  the  name 
in  a much  wider  sense  than  Ptolemy,  who  places  the 
four  cities  of  the  tetrapolis  of  Strabo’s  Seleucis  in  so 
many  separate  districts  ; Antioch  in  Cassiotis, 
Apameia  in  Apamene,  Laodiceia  in  Laodicene,  while 
he  only  implies,  but  does  not  state,  that  Seleuceia  lies 
in  Seleucis.  [G.  W.] 

SELGE  (SeAyu:  Eth.  SeAyeus),  an  important 
city  in  Pisidia,  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount 
Taurus,  at  the  part  where  the  river  Eurymedon 
forces  its  way  through  the  mountains  towards  the 
south.  The  town  was  believed  to  be  a Greek  colony, 
for  Strabo  (xii.  p.  520)  states  that  it  was  founded 
by  Lacedaemonians,  but  adds  the  somewhat  unin- 
telligible remark  that  previously  it  had  been  founded 
by  Calchas  (Comp.  Polyb.  v.  76;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.\ 
Dion.  Per.  858).  The  acropolis  of  Selge  bore  the 
name  of  Cesbedium  (Keo-^eStov;  Polyb.  1.  c.)  The 
district  in  which  the  town  was  situated  was  ex- 
tremely fertile,  producing  abundance  of  oil  and  wine, 
but  the  town  itself  was  difficult  of  access,  being 
surrounded  by  precipices  and  beds  of  torrents  flowing 
towards  the  Eurymedon  and  Oestrus,  and  requiring 
bridges  to  make  them  passable.  In  consequence  of 
its  excellent  laws  and  political  constitution,  Selge 
rose  to  the  rank  of  the  most  powerful  and  populous 
city  of  Pisidia,  and  at  one  time  was  able  to  send 
an  army  of  20,000  men  into  the  field.  Owing  to 
these  circumstances,  and  the  valour  of  its  inhabitants, 
for  which  they  were  regarded  as  worthy  kinsmen  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  the  Belgians  were  never  subject 
to  any  foreign  power,  but  remained  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  own  freedom  and  independence.  When 
Alexander  the  Great  passed  through  Pisidia,  the 
Belgians  sent  an  embassy  to  him  and  gained  his 
favour  and  friendship.  (Arrian,  Anah.  i.  28.)  At 
that  time  they  were  at  war  with  the  Telmissians.  At 
the  period  when  Achaeus  had  made  himself  master 
of  Western  Asia,  the  Belgians  were  at  war  with 
Pednelissus,  which  was  besieged  by  them;  and 
Achaeus,  on  the  invitation  of  Pednelissus,  sent  a 
large  force  against  Beige.  After  a long  and  vigorous 
siege,  the  Belgians,  being  betrayed  and  despairing  of 
resisting  Achaeus  any  longer,  sent  deputies  to  sue 
for  peace,  which  was  granted  to  them  on  the  fol- 
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lowing  terms:  they  agreed  to  pay  immediately 
400  talents,  to  restore  the  prisoners  of  Pednelissus, 
and  after  a time  to  pay  300  talents  in  addition. 
(Polyb.  V.  72 — 77.)  We  now  have  for  a long  time 
no  particulars  about  the  history  of  Beige;  in  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era  Zosimus  (v.  15)  calls  it 
indeed  a little  town,  but  it  was  still  strong  enough 
to  repel  a body  of  Goths.  It  is  strange  that  Pliny 
does  not  notice  Beige,  for  we  know  from  its  coins 
that  it  was  still  a flourishing  town  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian ; and  it  is  also  mentioned  in  Ptolemy  (v.  5. 
§ 8)  and  Hierocles  (p.  681).  Independently  of  wine 
and  oil,  the  country  about  Selge  was  rich  in  timber, 
and  a variety  of  trees,  among  which  the  storax  was 
much  valued  from  its  yielding  a strong  perfume. 
Selge  was  also  celebrated  for  an  ointment  prepared 
from  the  iris  root.  (Strab.  1.  c.;  Plin.  xii.  55,  xxi. 
19;  comp.  Liv.  xxxv.  13.)  Sir  C.  Fellows  (^Asia 
Minor,  p.  171,  foil.)  thinks  that  he  has  discovered 
the  ruins  of  Selge  about  10  miles  to  the  north-east 
of  the  village  of  Boojdh.  They  are  seen  on  a lofty 
promontory  “ now  presenting  magnificent  wrecks  of 
grandeur.”  “ I rode,”  says  Sir  Charles,  “ at  least 
3 miles  through  a part  of  the  city,  which  was  one 
pile  of  temples,  theatres,  and  buildings,  vying  with 

each  other  in  splendour The  material  of  these 

rains  had  suffered  much  from  the  exposure  to  the 
elements,  being  grey  with  a lichen  which  has  eaten 
into  the  marble,  and  entirely  destroyed  the  surface 
and  inscriptions ; but  the  scale,  the  simple  grandeur, 
and  the  uniform  beauty  of  style  bespoke  its  date  to 
be  the  early  Greek.  The  sculptured  cornices  fre- 
quently contain  groups  of  figures  fighting,  wearing 
helmets  and  body-armour,  with  shields  and  long 
spears ; from  the  ill- proportioned  figures  and  general 
appearance,  they  must  rank  in  date  with  the  Aegina 
marbles.  The  ruins  are  so  thickly  strewn,  that  little 
cultivation  is  practicable ; but  in  the  areas  of  theatres, 
cellas  of  temples,  and  any  space  where  a plough  can 
be  used,  the  wheat  is  springing  up.  The  general 
style  of  the  temples  is  Corinthian,  but  not  so  florid 
as  in  less  ancient  towns.  The  tombs  are  scattered 
for  a mile  from  the  town,  and  are  of  many  kinds, 
some  cut  in  chambers  in  face  of  the  rock,  others 
sarcophagi  of  the  heaviest  form : they  have  had  in- 
scriptions, and  the  ornaments  are  almost  all  martial ; 
several  seats  remain  among  the  tombs.  I can 
scarcely  guess  the  number  of  temples  or  columned 
buildings  in  the  town,  but  I certainly  traced  fifty  or 
sixty. . . . Although  apparently  unnecessary  for  de- 
fence, the  town  has  had  strong  walls,  partly  built 
with  large  stones  in  the  Cyclopean  mode. ...  I never 
conceived  so  high  an  idea  of  the  works  of  the  ancients 
as  from  my  visit  to  this  place,  standing  as  it  does  in 
a situation,  as  it  were,  above  the  world.”  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  it  was  impossible  by  means  of 
inscriptions  or  coins  to  identify  this  place  with  the 
ancient  Beige  more  satisfactorily.  (Comp.  Von 
Hammer,  in  the  Wiener  Jahrhucher,  vol.  cvi.  p. 
92.)  [L.  B.] 
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i/56  SELGOVAE. 

SELGOVAE  (^e\yoovai,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 8),  a 
people  on  the  SW,  coast  of  Britannia  Barbara,  in 
the  E.  part  of  Galloway  and  in  Dumfriesshire. 
Camden  (p.  1194)  derives  the  name  of  Solway 
from  them.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SELENUS  (XeKivovs)  1.  A village  in  the  north 
of  Laconia,  described  by  Pausanias  as  20  stadia 
from  Geronthrae ; but  as  Pausanias  seems  not  to 
have  visited  this  part  of  Laconia,  the  distances  may 
not  be  correct.  Leake,  therefore,  places  Selinus  at 
the  village  of  Kosmas,  which  lies  further  north  of 
Geronthrae  than  20  stadia,  but  where  there  are 
remains  of  ancient  tombs.  (Paus.  iii.  22.  § 8 ; 
Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  363  ; Boblaye,  Me- 
cherches,  ^c.  p.  97 ; Curtins,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii. 
p.  304.) 

2.  A river  in  the  Triphylian  Elis,  near  Scillus. 
[SCILLUS.] 

3.  A river  in  Achaia.  [Achaia,  p.  13,  b.  No.  6.] 

SELI'NUS  (2eA.t^'oGs:  Eih.  2eAt;'oui/Ttos,  Seli- 

nuntius:  Ru.  at  Torre  dei  Pulci),  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily,  situated  on 
the  SW.  coast  of  that  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
small  river  of  the  same  name,  and  4 miles  W.  of 
that  of  the  Hypsas  (^BeUci).  It  was  founded,  as  we 
learn  from  Thucydides,  by  a colony  from  the  Sicilian 
city  of  Megara,  or  Megara  Hyblaea,  under  the  con- 
duct of  a leader  named  Pammilus,  about  100  years 
after  the  settlement  of  that  city,  with  the  addition 
of  a fresh  body  of  colonists  from  the  parent  city  of 
Megara  in  Greece.  (Thuc.  vi.  4,  vii.  57  ; Scymn. 
Ch.  292;  Strab.  vi.  p.  272.)  The  date  of  its  foun- 
dation cannot  be  precisely  fixed,  as  Thucydides  indi- 
cates it  only  by  reference  to  that  of  the  Sicilian 
Megara,  which  is  itself  not  accurately  known,  but 
it  may  be  placed  about  b.  c.  628.  Diodorus  indeed 
would  place  it  22  years  earlier,  or  b.  c.  650,  and 
Hieronymus  still  further  back,  b.  c.  654;  but  the 
date  given  by  Thucydides,  which  is  probably  entitled 
to  the  most  confidence,  is  incompatible  with  this 
earlier  epoch.  (Thuc.  vi.  4;  Diod.  xiii.  59;  Hieron. 
Chron.  ad  ann.  1362  ; Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  vol.  i. 
p.  208.)  Tlie  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  quantities  of  wild  parsley  (aeXiv'bs') 
which  grew  on  the  spot;  and  for  the  same  reason  a 
leaf  of  this  parsley  was  adopted  as  the  symbol  of 
their  coins. 

Selinus  was  the  most  westerly  of  the  Greek  colo- 
nies in  Sicily,  and  for  this  reason  was  early  brought 
into  contact  and  collision  with  the  Carthaginians 
and  the  barbarians  in  the  W.  and  NW.  of  the  island. 
The  former  people,  however,  do  not  at  first  seem  to 
have  offered  any  obstacle  to  their  progress;  but  as 
early  as  b.  c.  580  we  find  the  Selinuntines  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  the  people  of  Segesta  (a  non-Hellenic 
city),  whose  territory  bordered  on  their  own.  (Diod. 
V.  9).  The  arrival  of  a body  of  emigrants  from 
Rhodes  and  Cnidus  who  subsequently  founded  Lipara, 
and  who  lent  their  assistance  to  the  Segestans,  for 
a time  secured  the  victory  to  that  people;  but  dis- 
putes and  hostilities  seem  to  have  been  of  frequent 
occurrence  between  the  two  cities,  aud  it  is  probable 
that  in  b.  c.  454,  when  Diodorus  speaks  of  the 
Segestans  as  being  at  war  with  the  Lilyhaeans 
(xi.  86),  that  the  Selinuntines  are  the  people 
really  meant.  [Lilybaeum.]  The  river  Mazarus, 
which  at  that  time  appears  to  have  formed  the 
boundary  between  the  two  states,  was  only  about  15 
miles  W.  of  Selinus;  and  it  is  certain  that  at  a 
somewhat  later  period  the  territory  of  Selinus  ex- 
tended to  its  banks,  and  that  that  city  had  a fort 
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and  emporium  at  its  mouth.  (Diod.  xiii.  54.)  Oh 
the  other  side  its  teiTitory  certainly  extended  as  far 
as  the  Halycus  or  Salso,  at  the  mouth  of  which  it 
had  founded  the  colony  of  Minoa,  or  Heracleia,  as  it 
was  afterwards  termed.  (Herod,  v.  46.)  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  Selinus  had  early  attained  to 
great  power  and  prosperity;  but  we  have  very  little 
information  as  to  its  histoiy.  We  learn,  however, 
that,  like  most  of  the  Sicilian  cities,  it  had  passed 
from  an  oligarchy  to  a despotism,  and  about  B.  c. 
510  was  subject  to  a despot  named  Peithagoras, 
from  whom  the  citizens  were  freed  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Spartan  Euryleon,  one  of  the  companions  of 
Dorieus:  and  thereupon  Euryleon  himself,  for  a 
short  time,  seized  on  the  vacant  sovereignty,  but  was 
speedily  overthrown  and  put  to  death  by  the  Seli- 
nuntines. (Herod,  v.  46.)  We  are  ignorant  of  the 
causes  which  led  the  Selinuntines  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  the  other  Greeks,  and  take  part  with  the 
Carthaginians  during  the  great  expedition  of  Ha- 
milcar,  b.  c.  480;  but  we  learn  that  they  had  even 
promised  to  send  a contingent  to  the  Carthaginian 
army,  which,  however  did  not  arrive  till  after  its  de- 
feat. (Diod.  xi.  21,  xiii.  55.)  The  Selinuntines 
are  next  mentioned  in  b.  c.  466,  as  co-operating 
with  the  other  free  cities  of  Sicily  in  assisting  the 
Syracusans  to  expel  Thrasybulus  (Id.  xi.  68)  ; and 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  fully 
shared  in  the  prosperity  of  the  half  century  that 
followed,  a period  of  tranquillity  and  opulence  for 
most  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily.  Thucydides 
speaks  of  Selinus  just  before  the  Athenian  expedi- 
tion as  a powerful  and  wealthy  city,  possessing  great 
resources  for  war  both  by  land  and  sea,  and  having 
large  stoi-es  of  wealth  accumulated  in  its  temples. 
(Thuc.  vi.  20.)  Diodorus  also  represents  it  at  the 
time  of  the  Carthaginian  invasion,  as  having  enjoyed 
a long  period  of  tranquillity,  and  possessing  a 
numerous  population.  (Diod.  xiii.  55.) 

In  B.  c.  416,  a renewal  of  the  old  disputes  be- 
tween Selinus  and  Segesta  became  the  occasion  of 
the  great  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily.  The  Seli- 
nuntines w'ere  the  first  to  call  in  the  powerful  aid  of 
Syracuse,  and  thus  for  a time  obtained  the  complete 
advantage  over  their  enemies,  whom  they  were  able  to 
blockade  both  by  sea  and  land ; but  in  this  extremity 
the  Segestans  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of 
Athens.  (Thuc.  vi.  6;  Diod.  xii.  82.)  Though  the 
Athenians  do  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  mea- 
sures for  the  immediate  relief  of  Segesta,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Selinuntines  and  Syracusans  withdrew 
their  forces  at  once,  as  we  hear  no  more  of  their 
operations  against  Segesta.  Nor  does  Selinus  bear 
any  important  p»art  in  the  war  of  which  it  was  the 
immediate  occasion.  Nicias  indeed  proposed,  when 
the  expedition  first  arrived  in  Sicily  (b.  c.  415), 
that  they  should  proceed  at  once  to  Selinus  and 
compel  that  city  to  submit  on  modei-ate  terms 
(Thuc.  vi.  47);  but  this  advice  being  overruled,  the 
efforts  of  the  armament  were  directed  against  Syra- 
cuse, and  the  Selinuntines  in  consequence  bore  but  a 
secondary  part  in  the  subsequent  operations.  They 
are,  however,  mentioned  on  several  occasions  as  fur- 
nishing auxiliaries  to  the  Syracusans ; aud  it  was  at 
Selinus  that  the  large  Peloponnesian  force  sent  te 
the  support  of  Gylippus  landed  in  the  spring  of  413, 
having  been  driven  over  to  the  coast  of  Africa  by  a 
tempest.  (Thuc.  vii.  50,  58;  Diod.  xiii.  12.) 

The  defeat  of  the  Athenian  armament  left  the 
Segestans  apparently  at  the  mercy  of  their  rivals; 
they  in  vain  attempted  to  disarm  the  hostility  of  the 
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Selinuntines  by  ceding  without  further  contest  the 
frontier  district  which  had  been  the  original  sub- 
ject of  dispute.  But  the  Selinuntines  were  not 
satisfied  with  this  concession,  and  continued  to  press 
them  with  fresh  aggressions,  for  protection  against 
which  they  sought  assistance  from  Carthage.  This 
was,  after  some  hesitation,  accorded  them,  and  a 
small  force  sent  over  at  once,  with  the  assistance  of 
which  the  Segestans  were  able  to  defeat  the  Selinun- 
tines in  a battle.  (Diod.  xiii.  43,  44.)  But  not 
content  with  this,  the  Carthaginians  in  the  following 
spring  (b.  c.  409)  sent  over  a vast  army  amounting, 
according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  to  1 00,000  men, 
with  which  Hannibal  (the  grandson  of  Hamilcar 
that  was  killed  at  Himera)  landed  at  Lilybaeum, 
and  from  thence  marched  direct  to  Selinus.  The 
Selinuntines  were  wholly  unprepared  to  resist  such 
a force ; so  little  indeed  had  they  expected  it  that 
the  fortifications  of  their  city  were  in  many  places 
out  of  repair,  and  the  auxiliary  force  which  had  been 
promised  by  Syracuse  as  well  as  by  Agrigentum 
and  Gela,  was  not  yet  ready,  and  did  not  arrive  in 
time.  The  Selinuntines,  indeed,  defended  themselves 
with  the  courage  of  despair,  and  even  after  the 
walls  were  carried,  continued  the  contest  from 
bouse  to  house  ; but  the  overwhelming  numbers 
of  the  enemy  rendered  all  resistance  hopeless;  and 
after  a siege  of  only  ten  days  the  city  was  taken, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  defenders  put  to  the 
sword.  Of  the  citizens  of  Selinus  we  are  told  that 
16,000  were  slain,  5000  made  prisoners,  and  2600 
under  the  command  of  Empedion  escaped  to  Agri- 
gentum. (Diod.  xiii.  54 — 59.)  Shortly  after  Han- 
nibal destroyed  the  walls  of  the  city,  but  gave 
permission  to  the  surviving  inhabitants  to  return 
and  occupy  it,  as  tributaries  of  Carthage,  an  ar- 
rangement which  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  sub- 
sequently concluded  between  Dionysius  and  the 
Carthaginians,  in  B.  c.  40.5.  (Id.  xiii.  59,114.) 
In  the  interval  a considerable  number  of  the  suiwi- 
vors  and  fugitives  had  been  brought  together  by 
Hermocrates,  and  established  within  its  walls.  (Jh. 
63.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a considerable  part  of 
the  citizens  of  Selinus  availed  themselves  of  this 
permission,  and  that  the  city  continued  to  subsist 
under  the  Carthaginian  dominion;  but  a fatal  blow 
had  been  given  to  its  prosperity,  which  it  undoubtedly 
never  recovered.  The  Selinuntines  are  again  men- 
tioned in  B.  c.  397  as  declaring  in  favour  of  Dio- 
nysius during  his  war  with  Carthage  (Diod.  xiv. 
47);  but  both  the  city  and  territory  were  again 
given  up  to  the  Carthaginians  by  the  peace  of 
383  (Id.  XV.  17);  and  though  Dionysius  recovered 
possession  of  it  % arms  shortly  before  his  death 
(Id.  XV.  73),  it  is  probable  that  it  soon  again 
lapsed  under  the  dominion  of  Carthage.  The  Ha- 
lycus,  which  was  established  as  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  Carthaginian  dominion  in  Sicily  by  the 
treaty  of  383,  seems  to  have  generally  continued 
to  be  so  recognised,  notwithstanding  temporary  in- 
terruptions; and  was  again  fixed  as  their  limit  by 
the  treaty  with  Agathocles  in  b.  c.  314.  (Id.  xix. 
71.)  This  last  treaty  expressly  stipulated  that  Se- 
linus, as  well  as  Heracleia  and  Himera,  should  con- 
tinue subject  to  Carthage,  as  before.  In  b.  c.  276, 
however,  during  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  to  Sicily, 
the  Selinuntines  voluntarily  submitted  to  that 
monarch,  after  the  capture  of  Heracleia.  (Id.  xxii. 
10.  Exc.  H.  p.  498.)  During  the  First  Punic 
War  we  again  find  Selinus  subject  to  Carthage,  and 
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its  territory  was  repeatedly  the  theatre  of  military 
operations  between  the  contending  powers.  (Id. 
xxiii.  1,  21;  Pol.  i.  39.)  But  before  the  close  of 
the  war  (about  b.  c.  250),  when  the  Carthaginians 
were  beginning  to  contract  their  operations,  and 
confine  themselves  to  the  defence  of  as  few  points 
as  possible,  they  removed  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Selinus  to  Lilybaeum  and  destroyed  the  city.  (Diod. 
xxiv.  1.  Exc.  H.  p.  506.) 

It  seems  certain  that  it  was  never  rebuilt.  Pliny 
indeed,  mentions  its  name  (“  Selinus  oppidum,”  iii.  8. 
s.  14),  as  if  it  was  still  existing  as  a town  in  his 
time,  but  Strabo  distinctly  classes  it  with  the  cities 
which  were  wholly  extinct;  and  Ptolemy,  though 
he  mentions  the  river  Selinus,  has  no  notice  of  a 
town  of  the  name.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272;  Ptol.  iii.  4. 
§ 5.)  The  Thermae  Selinuntiae,  which  de- 
rived their  name  from  the  ancient  city,  and  seem  to 
have  been  much  frequented  in  the  time  of  the  Ko- 
inans,  were  situated  at  a considerable  distance  from 
Selinus,  being  undoubtedly  the  same  as  those  now 
existing  at  l^iacca:  they  are  sulphureous  springs, 
still  much  valued  for  their  medical  properties,  and 
dedicated,  like  most  thermal  waters  in  Sicily,  to 
St.  Calogero.  At  a later  period  they  were  called 
the  Aquae  Labodes  or  Larodes,  under  which  name 
they  appear  in  the  Itineraries.  (/<zra.  Ant.  p.  89; 
Tab.  Pent.)  They  are  there  placed  40  miles  W.  of 
Agrigentum,  and  46  from  Lilybaeum ; distances 
which  agree  well  with  the  position  of  Sciacca.  This 
is  distant  about  20  miles  to  the  E.  of  the  ruins  of 
Selinus. 

The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  now  wholly  deso- 
late, with  the  exception  of  a solitary  guardhouse,  and 
the  ground  is  for  the  most  part  thickly  overgrown 
with  shrubs  and  low  brushwood ; but  the  remains  of 
the  walls  can  be  distinctly  traced  throughout  a 
great  part  of  their  circuit.  They  occupied  the 
summit  of  a low  hill,  directly  abutting  on  the  sea, 
and  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  marshy  valley 
through  which  flows  the  river  Madiuni,  the  ancient 
Selinus;  on  the  E.  by  a smaller  valley  or  depression, 
also  traversed  by  a small  marshy  stream,  which 
separates  it  from  a hill  of  similar  character,  where 
the  remains  of  the  principal  temples  are  still  visible. 
The  space  enclosed  by  the  existing  walls  is  of  small 
extent,  so  that  it  is  probable  the  city  in  the  days  of 
its  greatness  must  have  covered  a considerable  area 
without  them:  and  it  has  been  supposed  by  some 
writers  that  the  present  line  of  walls  is  that  erected 
by  Hermocrates  when  he  restored  the  city  after  its 
destruction  by  the  Carthaginians.  (Diod.  xiii.  63.) 
No  trace  is,  however,  found  of  a more  extensive 
circuit,  though  the  remains  of  two  lines  of  wall, 
evidently  connected  with  the  port,  are  found  in  the 
small  valley  E.  of  the  city.  Within  the  area  sur- 
rounded by  the  walls  are  the  remains  of  three 
temples,  all  of  the  Doric  order,  and  of  an  ancient 
style;  none  of  them  are  standing,  but  the  founda- 
tions of  them  all  remain,  together  with  numerous 
portions  of  columns  and  other  architectural  frag- 
ments, sufficient  to  enable  us  to  restore  the  plan  and 
design  of  all  three  without  diflSculty.  The  largest 
of  them  (marked  C.  on  the  plan)  is  230  feet  long 
by  85  feet  broad,  and  has  6 columns  in  front  and 
18  in  length,  a very  unusual  proportion.  All  these 
are  hexastyle  and  peripteral.  Besides  these  three 
temples  there  is  a small  temple  or  Aedicula  (marked 
B.),  of  a different  plan,  but  also  of  the  Doric  order. 
No  other  remains  of  buildings,  beyond  mere  frag- 
ments and  foundations,  can  be  traced  within  the 
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walls ; but  the  outlines  of  two  large  edifices,  built 
of  squax-ed  stones  and  in  a massive  style,  are  dis- 
tinctly ti'aceable  outside  the  walls,  near  the  NE.  and 
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NW.  angles  of  the  city,  though  we  have  no  clue  to 
their  nature  or  purpose. 

But  much  the  most  remarkable  of  the  ruins  at 


PLAN  OF 

A C D.  Temples  within  the  city.  I 

B.  Small  temple  or  aedicula  in  the  city. 

E F G.  Great  temples  without  the  city.  | 

Selinus  are  those  of  three  temples  on  the  hill  to  the 
E.,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  included  in 
the  city,  but,  as  was  often  the  case,  were  built  on  this 
neighbouring  eminence,  so  as  to  front  the  city  itself. 
All  these  temples  are  considerably  larger  than  any 
of  the  three  above  described ; and  the  most  northerly 
of  them  is  one  of  the  largest  of  which  we  have  any 
remains.  It  had  8 columns  in  front  and  17  in  the 
sides,  and  was  of  the  kind  called  pseudo-dipteral. 
Its  length  was  359  feet,  and  its  breadth  162,  so  that 
it  was  actually  longer  than  the  great  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Olympius  at  Agrigentum,  though  not  equal 
to  it  in  breadth.  From  the  columns  being  only  par- 
tially fluted,  as  well  as  from  other  signs,  it  is  clear 
that  it  never  was  completed;  but  all  the  more  im- 
portant parts  of  the  structure  were  finished,  and  it 
must  have  certainly  been  one  of  the  most  imposing 
fabrics  in  antiquity.  Only  three  of  the  columns  are 
now  standing,  and  these  imperfect;  but  the  whole 
area  is  filled  up  with  a heap  of  fallen  masses,  por- 
tions of  columns,  capitals,  &c.,  and  other  huge  archi- 
tectural fragments,  all  of  the  most  massive  character, 
and  forming,  as  observed  by  Swinburne,  “ one  of  the 
most  gigantic  and  sublime  ruins  imaginable.”  The 
two  other  temples  are  also  prostrate,  but  the  ruins 
have  fallen  with  such  regularity  that  the  portions  of 
almost  every  column  lie  on  the  ground  as  they  have 
fallen ; and  it  is  not  only  easy  to  restore  the  plan  and 
design  of  the  two  edifices,  but  it  appears  as  if  they 
could  be  rebuilt  with  little  difiiculty.  These  tem- 
ples, though  greatly  inferior  to  their  gigantic  neigh- 
bour, were  still  larger  than  that  at  Segesta,  and  even 
exceed  the  great  temple  of  Neptune  at  Paestum;  so 
that  the  three,  when  standing,  must  have  presented 
a spectacle  unrivalled  in  antiquity.  All  these  build- 
ings may  be  safely  referred  to  a period  anterior  to 
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H M.  Remains  of  edifices  outside  the  walls. 

N.  River  Selinus,  now  the  Madiuni. 

the  Carthaginian  conquest  (b.  c.  409),  though  the 
three  temples  last  described  appear  to  have  been  all 
of  them  of  later  date  than  those  within  the  walls  of 
the  city.  This  is  proved,  among  other  circumstances, 
by  the  sculptured  metopes,  several  of  which  have 
been  discovered  and  extricated  from  among  the  fallen 
fragments.  Of  these  sculptures,  those  which  be- 
longed to  the  temples  within  the  walls,  present  a very 
peculiar  and  archaic  style  of  art,  and  are  universally 
recognised  as  among  the  earliest  extant  specimens 
of  Greek  sculpture.  (They  are  figured  by  Muller, 
Denlcmdler,  pi.  4,  5,  as  well  as  in  many  other  works, 
and  casts  of  them  are  in  the  British  Museum.)  Those, 
on  the  contrary,  which  have  been  found  among  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  marked  E.  on  the  opposite  hill, 
are  of  a later  and  more  advanced  style,  though  still 
retaining  considerable  remains  of  the  stiffness  of  the 
earliest  art.  Besides  the  interest  attached  to  these 
Selinuntine  metopes  from  their  important  bearing  on 
the  history  of  Greek  sculpture,  the  remains  of  these 
temples  are  of  value  as  affording  the  most  une- 
quivocal testimony  to  the  use  of  painting,  both  for 
the  architectural  decoration  of  the  temples,  and  as 
applied  to  the  sculptures  with  which  they  were 
adorned.  A very  full  and  detailed  account  of  the 
ruins  at  Selinus  is  given  in  the  Duke  of  Serra  di 
Falco’s  Antichita  Siciliane,  vol.  ii.,  from  which  the 
preceding  plan  is  derived.  A more  general  descrip- 
tion of  them  will  be  found  in  Swinburne’s  Travels, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  242 — 245;  Smyth’s  Sicily,  pp.  219 — 
221;  and  other  works  on  Sicily  in  general. 

Tlie  coins  of  Selinus  are  numerous  and  various. 
The  earliest,  as  already  mentioned,  bear  merely  the 
figure  of  a parsley-leaf  on  the  obverse.  Those  of 
somewhat  later  date  (including  the  one  figured 
below)  represent  a figure  sacrificing  on  an  altar, 
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whicli  is  consecrated  to  Aesculapius,  as  indicated 
by  the  cock  which  stands  below  it.  The  subject  of 
this  type  evidently  refers  to  a story  related  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (viii.  2.  § 11)  that  the  Selinun- 
tines  were  afflicted  with  a pestilence  from  the 
marshy  character  of  the  lands  adjoining  the  neigh- 
bouring river,  but  that  this  was  cured  by  works  of 
drainage,  suggested  by  Empedocles.  The  figure 
standing  on  the  coin  is  the  river-god  Selinus,  which 
was  thus  made  conducive  to  the  salubrity  of  the 
city.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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SELI'NUS  (SeAij/oOs:  Eih.  'Z^Xivovvtios  or  2e- 
Xivoxxnos : Selenti),  a port-town  on  the  west  coast  of 
Cilicia,  at  the  mouth  of  a small  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  is  now  called  Selenti.  (Scylax,  p.  40  ; 
Liv.  xxxiii.  20;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  682 ; Ptol.  v.  8.  § 2, 
viii.  17.  § 42;  Plin.  v.  22.)  This  town  is  memorable 
in  history  as  the  place  where,  in  a.  d.  11 7,  the  em- 
peror Trajan  is  said  by  some  authors  to  have  died 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  33).  After  this  event  the  place  for 
a time  bore  the  name  of  Trajanopolis;  but  its  bishops 
afterwards  are  called  bishops  of  Selinus.  (Hierocl.  p. 
709.)  Basil  of  Seleucia  {Vita  S.  Theclae,  ii.  17) 
describes  the  place  as  reduced  to  a state  of  insig- 
nificance in  his  time,  though  it  had  once  been  a great 
commercial  town.  (Comp.  Stadiasm.  Mar,  Mag.  §§ 
203,204;  Lucan,  viii. 260;  Chron.Paschale,^.^bZ.) 
Selinus  was  situated  on  a precipitous  rock,  sur- 
rounded on  almost  every  side  by  the  sea,  by  which 
position  it  was  rendered  almost  impregnable.  The 
whole  of  the  rock,  however,  was  not  included  in 
the  ancient  line  of  fortifications;  inside  the  walls 
there  still  are  many  traces  of  houses,  but  on  the 
outside,  and  between  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  the 
river,  the  remains  of  some  large  buildings  are  yet 
standing,  which  appear  to  be  a mausoleum,  an  agora, 
a theatre,  an  aqueduct,  and  some  tombs  (Beaufort, 
Karamania,'^.  186,  foil.) 

Respecting  the  small  river  Selinus,  flowing  by 
Pergamum,  see  Pergamum,  p.  575.  [L.  S.] 

SELLA'SIA  (SeAAadta,  Xen.  Polyb.  Diod.;  2e- 
Aadi'a,  Steph.  B.,  Hesych.  s.  v. ; the  latter  is  perhaps 
the  correct  form,  and  may  come  from  treAas;  the 
name  is  connected  by  Hesychius  with  Artemis 
Selasia:  Eth.  ^eWaaievs,  ^eXuaievs'),  a town  of 
Laconia,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Oenus,  on 
the  road  leading  from  Tegea  and  Argos,  and  one 
of  the  bulwarks  of  Sparta  against  an  invading 
army.  Its  distance  from  Sparta  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned; but  from  the  description  which  Polybius 
gives  of  the  celebrated  battle  fought  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood between  Antigonus  and  Cleomenes,  it  is 
probable  that  the  plain  of  Krevatd  was  the  site 
of  the  battle.  We  learn  from  Polybius  that  this 
battle  took  place  in  a narrow  opening  of  the  vale  of 
the  Oenus,  between  two  hills  named  Evas  and 
I Olympus,  and  that  the  river  Gorgylus  flowed  across 

j the  plain  into  the  Evenus.  South  of  the  Khan  of 
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Krevatd  is  a small  plain,  the  only  one  in  the  valley 
of  the  Oenus,  about  ten  minutes  in  width  and  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  length,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  rocks  again  approach  so  close  as  barely  to  leave 
room  for  the  passage  of  the  river.  The  mountain, 
which  bounds  this  plain  on  the  east,  is  Olympus,  a 
continuation  of  the  mountain  of  Vresthina:  it  rises 
very  steep  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oenus.  The 
mountain  on  the  western  side  is  Evas,  now  Turlaes, 
which,  though  not  so  steep,  is  still  inaccessible  to 
cavalry.  Towards  the  north  the  plain  is  shut  in  by 
a mountain,  over  which  the  road  leads  to  Tegea, 
and  towards  the  south  by  a still  higher  mountain. 
The  Oenus,  which  flows  near  the  eastern  edge  of 
the  plain,  can  be  crossed  at  any  point  without  diffi- 
culty. It  receives  on  its  right  side  a small  brook, 
the  Gorgylus,  which  descends  from  a ravine  on  the 
northern  side  of  Mt.  Evas.  On  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  more  than  2800  feet  above  the  sea,  which  shuts 
in  the  plain  on  the  south,  and  over  which  the  road 
leads  to  Sparta,  are  the  ruins  of  Sellasia,  described 
below. 

The  battle  of  Sellasia,  of  which  Polybius  gives  a 
detailed  account,  requires  a few  words  of  explanation. 
In  B.  c.  221,  Cleomenes,  the  Spartan  king,  ex- 
pecting that  Antigonus,  the  Macedonian  king,  and 
the  Achaeans,  would  invade  Laconia,  fortified  the 
other  passes  which  led  into  the  country,  and  took 
up  his  own  position  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces 
in  the  plain  of  Sellasia,  since  the  roads  to  Sparta 
from  Argos  and  Tegea  united  at  this  point.  His 
army  amounted  to  20,000  men,  and  consisted  of 
Lacedaemonians,  Perioeci,  allies,  and  mercenaries. 
His  left  wing,  containing  the  Perioeci  and  allies,  was 
stationed  on  Mt.  Evas  under  the  command  of  his 
brother  Eucleidas ; his  right  wing,  consisting  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  mercenaries,  encamped  upon 
Mt.  Olympus  under  his  own  command;  while  his 
cavalry  and  a part  of  the  mercenaries  occupied  the 
small  plain  between  the  hills.  The  whole  line  was 
protected  by  a ditch  and  a palisade.  Antigonus 
marched  into  Laconia  from  Argos  with  an  army  of 
30,000  men,  but  found  Cleomenes  so  strongly  in- 
trenched in  this  position,  that  he  did  not  venture  to 
attack  him,  but  encamped  behind  the  small  stream 
Gorgylus.  At  length,  after  several  days’  hesitation, 
both  sides  determined  to  join  battle.  Antigonus 
placed  5000  Macedonian  peltasts,  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  auxiliary  troops,  on  his  right  wing  to 
oppose  Eucleidas;  his  cavalry  with  1000  Achaeans 
and  the  same  number  of  Megalopolitans  in  the  small 
plain;  while  he  himself  with  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx and  3000  mercenaries  occupied  the  left  wing,  in 
order  to  attack  Cleomenes  and  the  Lacedaemonians 
on  Mt.  Olympus.  The  battle  began  on  the  side  of 
Mt.  Evas.  Eucleidas  committed  the  error  of  awaiting 
the  attack  of  the  enemy  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
instead  of  availing  himself  of  his  superior  position 
to  charge  down  upon  them ; but  while  they  were 
climbing  the  hill  they  were  attacked  upon  the  rear 
by  some  light  troops  of  Cleomenes,  who  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  centre  with  the  Lacedaemonian  cavalry. 
At  this  critical  moment,  Philopoemen,  who  was  in 
the  centre  with  the  Megalopolitan  horse,  diverted  the 
I attack  of  the  light  infantry  by  charging  without 
orders  the  Lacedaemonian  centre.  The  right  wing 
of  the  Macedonians  then  renewed  their  attack,  de- 
feated the  left  wing  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
drove  them  over  the  steep  precipices  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Mt.  Evas.  Cleomenes,  perceiving  that  the 
only  hope  of  retrieving  the  day  was  by  the  defeat 
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of  the  Macedonians  opposed  to  him,  led  his  men  out 
of  the  intrenchments  and  charged  the  Macedonian 
phalanx.  The  Lacedaemonians  fought  with  great 
bravery;  but  after  many  vain  attempts  to  break 
through  the  impenetrable  mass  of  the  phalanx,  they 
were  entirely  defeated,  and  of  6000  men  only  200 
are  said  to  have  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle. 
Cleomenes,  perceiving  all  was  lost,  escaped  with  a 
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few  horsemen  to  Sparta,  and  from  thence  proceeded 
to  Gythium,  where  he  embarked  for  Aegypt.  An- 
tigonus,  thus  master  of  the  passes,  marched  directly 
to  Sellasia,  which  he  plundered  and  destroyed,  and 
then  to  Sparta,  which  submitted  to  him  after  a 
slight  resistance.  (Polyb.  ii.  65 — 70;  Plut.  Cleom. 
27,  28,  Philop.  6;  Paus.  ii.  9.  § 2,  iii.  10.  § 7,  iv. 
29.  § 9,  vii.  7.  § 4,  vui.  49.  § 5.) 


PLAN  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  SELLASIA. 


a a a.  Troops  of  Cleomenes.  I B B.  Road  to  Argos. 

b b b.  Troops  of  Antigonus.  I C C.  Road  to  Megalopolis. 

A A.  Road  to  Tegea.  | D D.  Road  to  Sparta. 


In  the  preceding  account  of  the  battle  we  hare 
followed  the  excellent  description  of  Ross.  (^Reisen 
im  Peloponnes, 181.)  The  French  Commission 
had  previously  supposed  the  plain  of  Krevata  to  be 
the  site  of  the  battle  of  Sellasia  (Boblaye,  Recher- 
ches,  (fc.  p.  73);  and  the  same  opinion  has  been 
adopted  by  Curtius.  (^Pelopmnesos,  vol.  ii.  p,  260.) 
Leake,  however,  places  Sellasia  to  the  SE.,  near  the 
monastery  of  the  Forty  Saints  ("Aytot  'kapavra), 
and  supposes  the  battle  to  have  been  fought  in  the 
pass  to  the  eastward  of  the  monastery.  The  ruins 
near  the  Khan  of  Krevata  he  maintains  to  be  those 
of  Caryae.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  529,  Pelo^ 
ponnesiaca,  p.  341,  seq.)  But  Ross  informs  us  that 
in  the  narrow  pass  NE.  of  the  monastery  of  the 
Forty  Saints  there  is  barely  room  for  a loaded  mule 
to  pass ; and  we  know  moreover  that  Sellasia  was 


situated  on  the  high  road  from  Sparta  to  Tegea  and 
Argos,  which  must  have  led  through  the  plain  of 
Krevata.  (Kara  Xew<p6pov,  Paus.  iii.  10.  § 7; 
Plut.  Cleom.  23;  Xen.  Hell  vi.  5.  § 27;  Diod.  xv. 
64 ; Liv.  xxxiv.  28.) 

On  leaving  the  plain  of  Krevata,  the  road  south- 
wards ascends  the  mountain,  and  at  the  distance  of 
a quarter  of  an  hour  leaves  a small  ruin  on  the  left, 
called  by  the  peasants  Palaeogiila  (p  UaXaioyovXa). 
The  remains  of  the  walls  are  Hellenic,  but  they  are 
of  very  small  extent,  and  the  place  was  probably 
either  a dependency  of  Sellasia  or  one  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  latter  fled  for  refuge  at  one  of  the 
periods  when  their  city  was  destroyed. 

The  ruins  of  Sellasia  lie  1^  miles  beyond  Palaeo^ 
gula  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The  city 
was  about  1^-  miles  in  circumference,  as  appears 
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from  the  foundations  of  the  walls.  The  latter  were 
from  10  to  11  feet  thick,  and  consist  of  irregular 
but  very  small  stones.  The  northern  and  smaller 
half  of  the  city  was  separated  by  a wall  from  the 
southern  half,  which  was  on  lower  ground. 

From  its  position  Sellasia  was  always  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  an  invading  army.  On  the  first  in- 
vasion of  Laconia  by  the  Thebans  in  b.  c.  369,  Sel- 
lasia was  plundered  and  burnt  (Xen.  HeU.  vi.  5. 
§ 27);  and  because  the  inhabitants  at  that  time, 
together  with  several  others  of  the  Perioeci,  went 
over  to  the  enemy,  the  town  was  again  taken  and 
destroyed  four  years  later  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
themselves,  assisted  by  some  auxiliaries  sent  by  the 
younger  Dionysius.  (Xen.  HeU.  vii.  4.  § 12.)  It 
suffered  the  same  fate  a third  time  after  the  defeat 
of  Cleomenes,  as  has  been  already  related.  It  appears 
to  have  been  never  rebuilt,  and  was  in  ruins  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias  (iii.  10.  § 7). 

SELLETS  (2eAA.^ets).  1.  A river  in  Elis, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  upon  which  Ephyra  stood. 
[Ephvra,  No.  2.] 

2.  A river  in  Sicyonia,  upon  which  Strabo  also 
places  a town  Ephyra.  [Ephyra,  No.  3.] 

SELLE'TAE  (Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18,  init.),  a people 
of  Thrace,  whose  country  was  called  Selletica 
Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 8).  It  was  north  of 
the  Haemus,  between  that  range  of  mountains  and 
the  Panysus.  [J.  R.} 

SELLE'TICA.  [Selletae.] 

SELLI  or  BELLI,  an  ancient  tribe  in  Epeirus,  in 
whose  country,  called  Hellopia,  the  oracle  of  Dodona 
was  situated.  [Dodona,  p.  782,  a.} 

SE'LLIUM  (SeAiop,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 7),  a place 
in  Lusitania,  lying  N.  of  Scalabis  (^ftin.  Ant.  p. 
421).  Identified  with  Ceice  or  Seijo.  [T.  H.D.] 
SELLUS,  according  to  Avienus  (^Ora  Marit. 
507)  a high  mountain  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
on  which  the  city  of  Lebedontia  once  stood.  Ukert 
(il.  pt.  i.  p.  484)  identifies  it  with  C. Salon.  [T.H.  D.] 
SELY'MBRIA  (^7}\v€plT],  Herod,  vi.  33;  StjAw- 
epia,  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  2.  § 15,  &c.;  Strab.  vii.  p.319; 
Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 6;  2T}Au/igpto,  Dem.  de  RJwd.  lib. 
p.  198,  Reiske),  a Thracian  town  on  the  Propontis, 
22  miles  east  from  Perinthus,  and  44  miles  west 
from  Constantinople  (^Itin.  Hier.  p.  570,  where  it  is 
called  Salamembria),  near  the  southern  end  of  the 
wall,  built  by  Anastasius  Dicorus  foi-  the  protection 
of  his  capital.  (Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  9;  see  Scyl- 
eae). 

According  to  Strabo  (1.  c.),  its  name  signi- 
fies “ the  town  of  Selys;”  from  which  it  has  been 
inferred  that  Selys  was  the  name  of  its  founder,  or 
of  the  leader  of  the  colony  from  Megara,  which 
founded  it  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  establish- 
ment of  Byzantium,  another  colony  of  the  same 
Grecian  state.  (Scymn.  714.)  In  honour  of  Eu- 
doxia,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Arcadius,  its  name 
was  changed  to  Eudoxiupolis  (Hierocl.  p.  632), 
which  it  bore  for  a considerable  time ; but  its  modern 
name,  Silivri,  shows  that  it  subsequently  resumed 
its  original  designation. 

Respecting  the  history  of  Selymbria,  only  detached 
and  fragmentary  notices  occur  in  the  Greek  writers. 
In  Latin  authors,  it  is  merely  named  (Mela,  ii.  2.  § 
6 ; Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18,  xxix.  1.  s.  1;  in  the  latter 
passage  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  Pro- 
dicus,  a disciple  of  Hippocrates).  It  was  here  that 
Xenophon  met  Medosades,  the  envoy  of  Seuthes 
(^Anab.vW.  2.  §-28),  whose  forces  afterwards  en- 
camped in  its  neighbom-hood  (76.  5.  § 15).  When 
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Alcibiades  vas  commanding  for  the  Athenians  in 
the  Proponds  (b.  c.  410),  the  people  of  Selymbria 
refused  to  admit  his  army  into  the  town,  but  gave 
him  money,  probably  in  order  to  induce  him  to  ab- 
stain from  forcing  an  entrance.  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  1. 
§21.)  Sometime  after  this,  however,  he  gained 
possession  of  the  place  through  the  treachery  of 
some  of  the  townspeople,  and,  having  levied  a con- 
tribution upon  its  inhabitants,  left  a garrison  in  it. 
(75.  3.  § 10;  Plut.  Alcib.  30.)  Selymbria  is  men- 
tioned by  Demosthenes  (1.  c.)  in  b.  c.  351,  as  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Athenians;  and  it  was  no  doubt  at 
that  time  a member  of  the  Byzantine  confederacy. 
According  to  a letter  of  Philip,  quoted  in  the  ora- 
tion de  Corona  (p.  251,  R.),  it  was  blockaded  by  him 
about  B.  c.  343;  but  Professor  Newman  considers 
that  this  mention  of  Selymbria  is  one  of  the  numerous 
proofs  that  the  documents  inserted  in  that  speech 
are  not  authentic.  (^Class.  Mm.  vol.  i.  pp.  153, 
154.)  [J.R.] 

SEMACHIDAE.  [Attica,  p.  330,  b.] 
SEMA'NA  SILVA  (ST/pava  or  ^rjpauovs  oArj), 
one  of  the  mountain  forests  of  ancient  Germany,  on 
the  south  of  Mens  Melibocus  (Ptol.  ii.  1.  § 7),  is 
perhaps  only  a part  of  the  Harz  mountain  or  of  the 
Thuringer  Wald.  (Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen,  p.  8; 
Wilhelm,  Germanien,  p.  38,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

SEMANTHINI  (^rj/xavdivoi,  Ptol.  vii.  3.  § 4),  a 
people  dwelling  in  the  land  of  the  Sinae  E.  of  the 
Semanthine  mountains,  which  derived  their  name 
from  them.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEMANTHINI  MONTES  (rh  'S.ruxa.vdivbv  hpos, 
Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 8),  a mountain  chain  in  the  country  of 
the  Sinae  (C/if«a),  which,  according  to  Ptolemy,  ex- 
tended from  the  sources  of  the  Aspithra  in  a NW.  di- 
rection as  far  as  those  of  the  Serus.  It  is  probably 
the  chain  which  separates  the  Chinese  province  of 
Yunnan  from  the  districts  of  Mien  and  LaoU 
schua.  [T.  H.  D.J 

SEMBRITAE  (^efiipirai,  Strab.  xvi.  pp.  770 
— 786;  Semberritae,  Plin.  vi.  30.  s.  35),  a peo- 
ple inhabiting  the  district  of  Tenesis  in  Aethiopia,  al- 
though they  seem  to  have  been  of  Aegyptiau  origin. 
The  first  mention  of  the  Sembritae  occurs  in  Erato- 
sthenes (op.  Strab.  xvii.  p.  786),  who  says  that  they 
occupied  an  island  above  Meroe;  that  their  name 
implies  “ immigrants;”  that  they  descended  from 
the  Aegyptian  war-caste,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Psam- 
mitichus  (b.  c.  658),  abandoned  their  native  land; 
and  that  they  were  governed  by  a queen,  although 
they  were  also  dependent  on  the  sovereigns  of  Meroe. 
Artemidorus,  also  quoted  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  770), 
says  on  the  contrary,  that  they  were  the  ruling  order 
in  Meroe;  these  accounts,  however,  may  be  recon- 
ciled by  the  supposition  that  Eratosthenes  and  Arte- 
midorus described  them  at  different  periods.  If  the 
Sembritae  were  the  Aegyptian  refugees,  they  were 
also  the  Automoloi  (’Ao-pdx)  noticed  by  Herodotus 
(ii.  30).  Pliny  (1.  c.)  speaks  of  four  islands  of  the 
Sembritae,  each  containing  one  or  more  towns.  These 
were  therefore  not  islands  in  the  Nile,  or  in  any  of 
its  principal  tributaries,  the  Astapus,  or  Astaboras, 
but  tracts  between  rivers,  mesopotamian  districts 
like  Meroe  itself,  which  in  the  language  of  Nubia 
are  still  denominated  “ islands.”  The  capital  of  the 
Sembritae  was,  according  to  Pliny,  Sembobis.  It 
stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  20  days’  jour- 
ney above  Meroe.  Pliny  names  also,  among  other  of 
their  principal  towns,  Sai  in  Arabia,  — i.  e.  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  for  he  assumes  that  river  as 
the  boundary  between  Lybia  and  Arabia,  — Esar  or 
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Sape  (Sohah),  on  the  left  bank,  17  days’  journey 
above  Meroe,  and  Daron  again  on  the  Arabian  side. 

Without  being  able  to  define  the  position  of  this 
tribe,  or  to  state  their  relations  to  the  Aethiopians  of 
Meroe,  we  shall  perhaps  not  err  in  placing  them  on 
the  Blue  Nile  [Astapus],  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Axume.  The  geographers  (Heeren,  &c.) 
who  describe  the  Sembritae  as  dwelling  near  the 
White  Nile,  have  forgotten  both  their  vicinity  to 
Arabia  — i.  e,  the  eastern  portion  of  Meroe — and  the 
character  of  the  regions  which  the  Astapus  and 
Astaboras  respectively  water.  The  White  Nile  flows 
through  lagoons  and  morasses  unsuited  for  towns 
and  permanent  settlements;  while  the  Blue  Nile  has 
always  had  on  its  banks  a numerous  population, 
dwelling  in  large  villages  and  towns.  Along  the 
Blue  Nile  ran  the  principal  highways  of  the  trade 
of  Aegypt  with  Southern  Aethiopia,  while  the  White 
Nile  led  off  to  the  uncivilised  and  scattered  tribes 
of  the  Libyans.  The  Sembritae,  if  seated  on  the 
latter  river,  would  probably  have  eluded  observation 
altogether  ; whereas  on  the  former  they  would  be  as 
well  known  to  the  caravans  and  their  guides  as  any 
other  of  the  Aethiopian  races.  Moreover,  the  meso- 
potamian  districts  suited  to  towns  lie  to  the  east  of 
Aethiopia  Proper,  and  would  afford  a secure  retreat 
to  the  refugees  from  Aegypt  in  search  of  a new  ha- 
bitation. (See  Cooley’s  Claudius  Ptolemy  and  the 
Nile,  pp.  7 — 27.)  The  present  Senaar  corresponds 
nearlv  with  the  territory  of  the  Sembritae.  [W.B.D.] 
SEMIRA'MIDIS  MONS  (2e/xeipa/xiSos  opos),  a 
remarkable  circular  mountain  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Persian  gulf,  and  the  eastern  limit  of  Caramania.  It 
is  noticed  both  by  Arrian  (^Peripl.  M.  E.  p.  20,  ed. 
Huds.)  and  by  Marcian  (^Peripl.  M.  Ext.  c.  27,  ed. 
Miiller,  1855),  who  states  that  it  was  opposite  to 
Mt.  Pasabo,  in  Arabia,  and  that  these  two  moun- 
tains, with  their  promontories,  form  the  straits  at 
the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Persia.  Ptolemy  speaks 
of  it,  and  states  that  it  was  also  called  Strongylus, 
probably  from  its  form  (vi.  8.  § 11).  Its  modern 
name  appears  to  be  Elhourz.  (Vincent,  Voyage  of 
Nearchus,  i.  p.  319 — 321.)  [V.] 

SEMNONES  (24/jlviov€s  or  ^ep.poues'),  or  per- 
haps more  correctly  Sennones,  are  described  as 
the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  among  the  Suevi 
in  the  north  of  Germany.  They  dwelt  between  the 
Albis  and  Viadus,  being  surrounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Cherusci,  on  the  south  by  the  Silingi,  on  the 
east  by  the  Manimi  and  Burgundiones,  and  on  the 
north-west  by  the  Longobardi.  (Tac.  Germ.  39; 
Ptol.  ii.  11.  §§  15,  17;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  106.) 
Their  country  accordingly  extended  from  the  hills 
of  Lusatia  in  the  south,  as  far  as  Potsdam  in 
the  north,  and  in  it  they  formed  100  commu- 
nities (pagi),  which  gave  them  such  strength 
that  they  regarded  themselves  as  the  head  of  the 
Suevi.  Their  country  contained  an  ancient  forest 
(Semnonum  Silva),  hallowed  by  awful  superstition 
and  sacrificial  rites ; at  stated  seasons  deputies  from 
all  the  kindred  tribes  met  in  it,  and  commenced 
their  proceedings  with  a human  sacrifice.  No  one, 
moreover,  was  allowed  to  enter  this  forest  except  he 
was  bound  in  chains,  a mark  of  humiliation  in  the 
presence  of  the  god ; and  if  any  one  stumbled  he  was 
not  permitted  to  rise,  but  had  to  crawl  along.  As 
to  the  history  of  the  Semnones,  we  learn  from  Ta- 
citus (^Ann.  ii.  45)  and  Strabo  (vii.  p.  290)  that  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  they  were  united  with  the 
Marcomanni  under  Maroboduus.  In  the  Monu- 
mentum  Ancyranum  the  Semnones,  are  mentioned 
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among  the  Gennan  tribes  which  sought  the  friend- 
ship of  the  emperor  and  the  Romans.  They  appear 
to  have  been  governed  by  kings,  one  of  whom  bore 
the  name  of  Masyus,  and  reigned  in  the  time  of 
Domitian.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixvii.  5,  comp.  Ixxi.  20.) 
After  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius  they  are  no  longer 
mentioned  in  history,  from  which  circumstance  some 
have  unnecessarily  inferred  that  the  Semnones  were 
not  a distinct  tribe,  but  only  a general  name  for 
several  kindred  tribes.  As  to  the  Silva  Semnonum, 
it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  existed  near  Fin- 
sterwalde  or  Sonnemoalde,  between  the  rivers  Elster 
and  Spree,  where  three  large  places  have  been  dis- 
covered, which  were  evidently  intended  as  a sort  of 
altars.  (Kruse,  Deutsche  Alterth.  vol.  ii.  part  2, 
p.  132;  7j,en?,s,  Die  Deutschen,  p.  130.)  [L.  S.] 

SENA  Pol. : 'Z'hva,  Strab. : Eth.  Senensis), 

called  also  for  distinction’s  sake  Sena  Gaelica 
(^evaydWiKa,  Ptol. : Sinigaglia),  a city  of  Umbria, 
but  situated  in  the  district  known  as  the  Gallicus 
Ager,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  at  the  mouth  of 
a small  river  of  the  same  name.  The  district  in 
which  it  was  situated  had  previously  belonged  to  the 
Gain  Senones,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  both 
the  river  and  town  derived  their  name  from  that  of 
this  people.  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  453;  Pol.  ii.  19.)  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  there  was  a Gaulish  town 
of  the  name  before  the  Roman  conquest,  but  we 
have  no  account  of  it  until  the  establishment  of  a 
Roman  colony  there,  which  seems  to  have  taken 
place  immediately  after  the  final  subjection  of  the 
Senones  in  b.  c.  289.  (Pol.  ii.  19;  Liv.  Epit.  xi.) 
The  colony  must  have  been  a “ colonia  civium,”  as 
its  name  is  not  mentioned  by  Livy  among  the  Latin 
colonies  in  the  Second  Punic  War.  It  was  at  Sena 
that  the  two  consuls  Livius  and  Nero  united  their 
forces  before  the  battle  of  the  Metaurus,'B.  c.  207  (Liv. 
xxvii.  46;  Appian,  Annih.  52;  Viet.  Vir.Ill.  48),  on 
which  account  that  battle  is  described  by  some  au- 
thors as  being  fought  “ad  Senam,”  and  even  Cicero 
alludes  to  it  as  the  “ Senense  praelium.”  (Cic.  Brut. 
18;  Eutrop.  iii.  18;  Oros.  iv.  18.)  Its  name  is  net 
again  mentioned  in  history  till  the  Civil  Wars  be- 
tween Marius  and  Sulla,  when  it  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  Pompeius,  the  lieutenant  of  Sulla,  b.  c. 
82.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  88.)  It  seems  to  have  always 
continued  to  be  a flourishing  and  considerable  town, 
and  under  the  Triumvirate  received  a fresh  acce.ssion 
of  colonists.  (L^&.  Col.  pp.  226,  258.)  Its  name 
is  mentioned  by  all  the  geographers,  as  well  as  in 
the  Itineraries.  It  was  situated  on  the  line  of  road 
which  led  along  the  coast  from  Ancona  to  Fanur.t 
Fortunae,  where  it  joined  the  Flaminian  Way,  pro- 
perly so  called.  (Strab.  v.  p.  227;  Plin.  iii.  14.  s. 
19;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 22;  I tin.  Ant.  pp.  100,  316; 
Tab.  Pent.')  The  name  was  early  corrupted  from 
Sena  Gallica  into  the  contracted  form  Senogallia, 
which  is  already  found  in  Pliny,  and  appears  also 
in  the  Itineraries.  The  Geographer  of  Ravenna  has 
Senegallia,  thus  approaching  still  more  closely  to  the 
modern  form  of  Sinigaglia.  The  city  is  mentioned 
as  still  in  existence  during  the  Gothic  Wars,  after 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  again  under 
the  Lombards  (Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  23;  P.  Diac.  Hist. 
Lang.  ii.  22);  it  was  for  some  time  also  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Pentapolis  under  the  exarchs  of  Ra- 
venna, birt  fell  into  decay  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is 
alluded  to  by  Dante  in  the  14th  century  as  verging 
rapidly  to  extinction.  (Dante,  Par.  xvi.  75.)  It,  how- 
ever, revived  again,  and  is  now  a flourishing  town, 
with  a considerable  trade,  but  has  no  ancient  remains. 
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The  river  Sena,  alluded  to  bySilius  Itallcusand  Lu- 
can, must  be  the  small  stream  now  called  the  Nevola 
or  Nigola,  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Sinigaglia.  (Sil. 
Ital.  viii.  453;  Lucan,  ii.  407.)  [E.  H,  B.] 

SENA  (J2,alua,  Ptol.;  Eth.  Senensis;  Sima),  a 
city  of  Etruria,  sometimes  called  Sena  Julia,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  city  of  the  same  name  on 
the  Adriatic.  It  was  situated  nearly  in  the  heart 
of  Etruria,  about  28  miles  E.  of  Volaterrae  and  40 
S.  of  Florentia,  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
suppose  that  there  was  an  Etruscan  city  on  the 
site,  and  no  allusion  to  its  existence  occurs  before 
the  establishment  of  the  Koman  colony.  Even  the 
date  of  this  is  not  accurately  known ; but  it  is  pro- 
bable from  the  epithet  of  Julia  that  it  was  founded 
■ather  by  Caesar  himself  or  by  the  Triumvirate  in 
his  honour.  It  is  singular  that  its  name  is  not 
found  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum;  but  its  colonial 
rank  is  attested  by  Pliny,  who  calls  it  “ colonia 
Senensis,”  as  well  as  by  Tacitus.  (Plin.  Hi.  5.  s. 
8;  Tac.  Hist.  iv.  45.)  It  is  subsequently  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  the  Tabula,  which  places 
it  on  a line  of  road  from  Florentia  to  Clusium. 
(Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 49;  T'ab.  Pent.)  But  it  seems  never 
to  have  been  a place  of  much  importance  in  ancient 
times,  and  it  was  not  till  the  middle  ages  that  it 
rose  to  be  one  of  the  first  cities  of  Tuscany.  It 
has  no  remains  of  antiquity.  (Dennis’s  Etruria, 
vol.  ii.  p.  135.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SENA  INSULA,  in  Gallia.  On  this  island,  which 
was  opposite  to  the  coast  of  the  Osismii,  was  an  oracle 
of  a Gallic  goddess.  Nine  virgins  named  Gallieenae 
(Barrigenae,  ed.  I.  Vossius)  had  the  care  of  the 
oracle.  They  could  raise  storms  by  their  verses, 
change  themselves  into  beasts,  heal  diseases,  and 
foretell  the  future,  but  they  were  only  propitious  to 
seamen  who  came  to  consult  them.  (Mela,  iii.  6.) 
This  is  the  island  of  Sein,  incorrectly  called  on  the 
maps  Isle  des  Saints,  which  is  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  of  Doum'ueuez,  and  separated  from  a point  of 
land  on  the  coast  of  Britany  (J*ointe  Raz)  by  a 
narrow  channel.  D’Anville  supposes  that  this  may 
be  the  island  which  Strabo  places  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Loire.  This  island  was  inhabited  only  by 
women  who  were  possessed  by  Dionysus.  They 
allowed  no  man  to  enter  their  island ; but  so  far  from 
keeping  their  virginity,  they  used  to  visit  the  men 
on  the  mainland.  These  two  stories  are  very  dif- 
ferent. Strabo  names  his  island  that  of  the  Nam- 
nites,  as  Groskurd  (Strab.  Transl.  i.  p.  198)  has  it; 
but  the  name  is  Granites  in  the  common  texts  of 
Strabo.  This  seems  to  be  the  same  island  that 
Dionysius  speaks  of  (Perieg.  571)  as  being  visited 
by  the  women  of  the  Amnitae  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  the  rites  of  Bacchus.  D’Anville  further 
thinks  that  Pliny  (iv.  16)  may  be  speaking  of  Sena 
when  he  mentions  after  the  islands  which  are  near 
to  Britain,  Siambis,  or  Amnis,  as  some  MSS.  have  it, 
and  Axantos,  which  is  evidently  Uxantis  or  Ov£s- 
sant.  Sina,  as  the  Maritime  Itin.  names  it,  is  men- 
tioned there  with  Uxantis.  [G.  L.] 

SENIA  (SeWo,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  (1 7.)  § ’2),  a Roman 
colony  on  the  coast  of  Liburnia  (“Colonia  Senensis,” 
Tac.  H.  iv.  45),  and  on  the  road  from  Aquileia  to 
Siscia.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  273.)  It  had  a harbour. 
(Comp.  Plin.  iii.  21.  s.  25;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  31; 
Tab.  Pent.)  Variously  identified  with  Zeng  or 
Senga.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SENOMAGUS,  In  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Table,  and  placed  north  of  Avenio 
(Axngnon),  on  a road  along  the  east  side  of  the 
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Rhone.  Some  geographers  guess  that  it  ma^-be 
near  the  Pont  St.  EspHt.  [G.  L.] 

SE'NONES  (SeVoves,  '!Z4vvov€s,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.). 
Polybius  (ii.  17)  names  the  Italian  Senones, 

The  Roman  poets  make  thepenultima  short: — 

“ Ut  Braccatorum  pueri  Senonumque  minores.” 

(Juv.  viii.  234.) 

An  absurd  explanation  of  the  name  is  quoted  by  Festus 
(s.  V.  Senones)  and  by  Servius  (ad  Aen.  viii.  656). 

The  Senones  were  one  of  the  great  Celtic  nations 
who  bordered  on  the  Belgae.  (Caes.  B.  G.  ii.  2.) 
They  were  north-west  of  the  Aedui  and  bordered  on 
them.  Their  capital  was  Agedincum  (Sens),  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Yonne,  which  is  a branch  of  the 
Seine.  (Ptol.  ii.  8.  § 12.)  The  Senones  are  in  the 
Lugdunensis  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny.  Besides  Age- 
dincum there  were  in  the  country  of  the  Senones, 
Autissiodurum  (Aitxerre)  and  Melodunum  (Melun) 
on  the  Seine  not  far  from  Paris,  which  shows  that 
their  tendtory  extended  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris  along  the  Seine  and  along  the  Yonne  to  the 
borders  of  the  small  nation  of  the  Mandubii  [Man- 
DUBii],  whose  town  was  Alesia,and  to  the  borders  of 
the  Lingones.  The  railroad  from  Paris  to  Dijon, 
which  passes  near  Melun,  Fontainebleau,  Sens, 
Joigny,  St.  Florentin,  Tonnerre  on  the  Armanqon, 
a branch  of  the  Yonne,  runs  through  the  country  of 
the  Senones.  Between  St.  Florentin  and  Flogny, 
which  is  about  half-way  between  St.  Florentin  and 
Tonnerre,  extends  a vast  plain,  level  as  the  sea,  fer- 
tile, and  in  summer  covered  with  wheat.  A large  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  Senones  is  a fertile  country. 
In  seems  to  have  comprehended  the  dioceses  of  Sens 
and  Auxerre.  Besides  Melodunum  and  Agedincum, 
Caesar  mentions  Vellaunodunum  as  a town  of  the 
Senones  (vii.  11),  on  the  side  towards  the  Camutes. 

The  Senones  were  at  first  well  disposed  to  Caesar 
(B.  G.  ii.  2),  probably  through  fear  of  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Belgae  and  the  German  people  north  of 
the  Marne.  Caesar  had  given  them  Cavarinus  for 
a king,  but  the  Senones  expelled  him  (v.  54) ; and 
when  the  Roman  proconsul  ordered  the  senate  of  the 
Senones  to  come  to  him,  they  refused.  In  the  spring 
of  B.  c.  53  Caesar  summoned  the  states  of  Gallia  to 
a meeting,  but  the  Senones,  Carnutes,  and  Treviri 
would  not  come  (vi.  3),  upon  which  he  transferred 
the  meeting  of  the  states  to  Lutetia  Parisionim.  He 
says  that  the  Parisii  bordered  on  the  Senones,  and 
“ within  the  memory  of  their  fathers  they  had  united 
their  state  v/ith  that  of  the  Senones;”  but  he  does 
not  explain  the  nature  of  this  union.  He  marched 
from  Lutetia  (Paris)  into  the  country  of  the  Senones, 
which  presents  no  difiiculties  for  an  army.  The 
Senones  yielded  in  spite  of  Acco,  who  was  the  leader 
in  the  revolt;  and  Caesar  took  with  him  Cavarinus 
and  the  cavalry  of  the  Senones,  in  which  force  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  strong,  as  their  country  is 
well  adapted  for  grazing  and  corn.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  Caesar  whipjied  Acco  to  death,  and  quar- 
tered six  of  his  legions  at  Sens  for  the  winter  (vi. 
44).  In  B.  c.  52  the  Senones  sent  12,000  men  with 
the  rest  of  the  Gallic  forces  to  attack  Caesar  before 
Alesia  (vii.  75).  The  Senones  seem  to  have  given 
Caesar  no  more  trouble;  but  in  B.  c.  51  Drappes,  a 
Senon,  at  the  head  of  a number  of  desperate  men,  was 
threatening  the  Provincia.  Drappes  was  caught  and 
starved  himself  to  death.  (B.  G.  viii.  30, 44.)  [G.L.] 

SENONES  (2^v«ves),  a nation  of  Gaulish  origin, 
which  was  settled  in  Italy,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  extending  from  the  river  Aesis  (Esino^f 
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a few  miles  N.  of  Ancona,  to  the  Utis  (^Montone). 
(Liv.  V.  35.)  The  history  of  their  migration  from 
Transalpine  Gaul,  their  settlement  in  Italy,  and 
their  wars  with  the  Romans,  which  ended  in  the 
extermination  of  the  whole  nation,  are  fully  related 
under  the  article  Gallia  Cisalpina  (pp.  936 — 
938).  After  the  conquest  of  the  Senones,  and  their 
expulsion  from  their  lands  on  the  Adriatic,  two 
colonies  were  founded  in  their  territory,  the  one  at 
Sena,  the  other  at  Ariminum : and  at  a later  period 
the  remainder  of  their  lands  was  portioned  out 
among  the  Roman  citizens  by  an  agrarian  law  of 
the  tribune  C.  Flaminius.  This  district,  which  still 
retained  the  name  of  the  “ Gallicus  ager,”  was  after- 
wards considered  as  a part  of  Umbria,  and  included 
for  all  administrative  purposes  under  that  appella- 
tion. Its  topography  will  therefore  be  most  con- 
veniently given  in  the  article  Umbria.  [E.  H.  B.] 
SE'NTICE  (SevTJK^,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 50),  a town 
of  the  Vaccaei  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  variously 
identified  with  Los  Santos,  Zamora,  Calzadilla  de 
Mandiges,  and  Zarzosa.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SE'NTIDES  (SeVrtSes,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 21),  a people 
in  the  S.  of  Marmarica.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SE'NTII  (SeVrtot),  a people  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis  (Ptol.  ii.  10.  § 19),  whose  town  Ptolemy 
names  Dinia,  which  is  Digne.  [Dinia.]  [G.  L.] 
SENTI'NUM  (^ivrlvov : Eth.  'S,evrivaTi\s,  Sen- 
tinas  -atis ; Sentino),  a city  of  Umbria,  on  the  E. 
slope  of  the  Apennines,  but  near  the  central  ridge  of 
those  mountains,  and  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the 
Aesis  i^Esino').  It  is  celebrated  in  history  as  the 
scene  of  a great  battle  fought  in  the  Third  Samnite 
War,  B.  c.  295,  when  the  allied  forces  of  the  Samnites 
and  Gauls  were  defeated  by  the  Roman  consul  Q. 
Fabius.  Gellius  Egnatius,  tne  Samnite  general,  was 
slain  in  the  battle  ; while  the  Roman  consul  P.  Decius 
followed  the  example  of  his  father,  and  devoted  him- 
self for  the  safety  of  the  Roman  army.  (Liv.  x.  27 
—30;  Pol.  ii.  19.)  The  scene  of  this  decisive  vic- 
tory, one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  Roman  annals, 
is  placed  by  Livy  “ in  Sentinati  agro but  we  have 
no  more  precise  clue  to  its  position,  nor  do  the  details 
of  the  battle  give  us  any  assistance.  Sentinum  itself 
seems  to  have  been  a strong  town,  as  in  the  Perusian 
War  it  was  besieged  by  Octavian  himself  without 
success;  though  it  was  afterwards  taken  by  surprise 
by  his  lieutenant,  Salvidienus  Rufus,  by  whom  it  was 
plundered  and  burnt  to  the  ground.  (Dion  Cass, 
xlviii.  13.)  It  was  subsequently  revived,  by  receiving 
a body  of  colonists,  under  the  Triumvirate  {Lib.  Col. 
p.  258),  but  did  not  obtain  the  title  of  a Colonia,  and 
continued  under  the  Roman  Empire  to  be  a town 
of  municipal  rank.  (Plin.  Hi.  14.  s.  19;  Strab.  v. 
p.  227;  Ptol.  Hi.  1.  § 53;  Orell.  Inser.  3861,  4949.) 
Its  site  is  marked  by  the  village  still  called  Sentino, 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name  (a  small  stream  falling 
into  the  Esino'),  a few  miles  below  the  modern  town 
of  Sasso  Ferrato.  [E.  H.  B ] 

SENUS  (.SeVos  or  'S.ouvos,  Ptol.  vH.  3.  § 2),  a 
river  in  the  land  of  the  Sinae((7Hna)  which  ran  into 
the  Sinus  Magnus  between  the  South-horn  Cape 
Qi6riov  K4pas),  S.  of  Ambastus,  and  Rabana. 
Probably  the  modern  Saigon  or  Saung.  (Comp. 
Forbiger,  Geogr.  H.  p.  478.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SENUS  (Sfii'os,  Ptol.  ii.  2.  § 4),  a river  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Hibernia,  in  the  territoiy  of  the  Auteri. 
Camden  identifies  it  with  the  Shannon.  [T.  H.  D.]  ' 

SEPELACI,  a town  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis  {I tin. Ant.  p.  400),  identified  with  Bur- 
riana,  Onda,  or  Castellon  de  la  Plana.  [T.  H D.]  I 
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SE'PIA.  [Pheneus,  p.  595,  a.] 

SE'PIAS  (STjwids),  a promontory  of  Magnesia, 
opposite  the  island  of  Sciatlios,  and  forming  the  SE. 
extremity  of  Thessaly.  It  is  now  called  C.  St.  George. 

It  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  spot  where 
Peleus  laid  in  wait  for  Thetis,  and  from  whence  he 
carried  off  the  goddess  (Eurip.  Androm.  1266),  and 
in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  great  shipwreck  of 
the  fleet  of  Xerxes.  (Herod.  vH.  113,  188;  Strab. 
ix.  p.  443;  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  580;  Ptol.  Hi.  13.  § 16; 
Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16;  Mela,  ii.  3;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  382.) 

SEPONTIA  PARAMICA  (SeTroz^rta  UapdpiKa, 
Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 50),  a town  of  the  Vaccaei  in  His- 
pania Tarraconensis  lying  to  the  W.  of  Lacobriga 
(or  the  modern  Lohera).  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEPPHORIS  {'SencpiUpis,  al.  ^4(p(popis : Eth. 
^€Tr<pcDpiTr)s),  a town  of  Upper  Galilee,  not  men- 
tioned under  this  name  in  Scripture,  but  frequently 
by  Josephus.  It  was  garrisoned  by  Antigonus,  in 
his  war  with  Herod  the  Great,  until  the  latter  took 
it,  early  in  his  Galileean  campaign  {Ant.  xiv.  15. 

§ 4.)  It  seems  to  have  been  a place  of  arms,  and 
to  have  been  occasionally  the  royal  residence,  for  in 
the  troubles  which  arose  in  the  country  during  the 
presidency  of  Varus,  the  robber-chief  Judas,  son 
of  Ezekias,  seized  the  palace  of  Sepphoris,  and 
carried  off  the  arms  and  treasure  which  it  contained 
(xvii.  12.  § 5).  It  was  subsequently  taken  and 
burned  by  Varus  (§  9).  Herod  the  tetrarch  (An- 
tipas)  afterwards  rebuilt  and  fortified  it,  and  made 
it  the  glory  of  all  Galilee,  and  gave  it  independence 
(xviii.  2.  § 1);  although,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Justus  the  son  of  Pistus,  he  still  maintained  the 
superiority  of  his  newly  founded  city  Tiberias ; and 
it  was  not  until  Nero  had  assigned  Tiberias  to 
Agrippa  the  Younger  that  Sepphoris  established  its 
supremacy,  and  became  the  royal  residence  and 
depository  of  the  archives.  It  is  termed  the  strongest 
city  of  Galilee,  and  was  early  taken  by  Gallus,  the 
general  of  Cestius.  {B.  J.  ii.  18.  § 11.)  It  main- 
tained its  allegiance  to  the  Romans  after  the  general 
revolt  of  Galilee  {lb.  Hi.  2.  § 4,  4.  § 1),  but  did  not 
break  with  the  Jewish  leaders.  {Vita,  8,  9.)  Its 
early  importance  as  a Jewish  town,  attested  by  the 
fact  that  it  was  one  of  the  five  cities  in  which 
district  sanhedrims  were  instituted  by  Gabinius 
{B.  J.  i.  8.  § 5),  was  further  confirmed  by  the 
destruction  of  Jerasalem,  after  which  catastrophe  it 
became  for  some  years  the  seat  of  the  Great  Sanhe- 
drim, until  it  was  transferred  to  Tiberias.  (Robinson, 
Bibl.  Res.  vol.  Hi.  p.  202.)  It  was  subsequently 
called  Diocaesareia,  which  is  its  more  common 
appellation  in  the  ecclesiastical  annals;  while  Epi- 
phanius  and  S.  Jerome  recognise  both  names.  A 
revolt  of  the  Jewish  inhabitants,  in  the  reign  of 
Constantins  (a.  d.  339),  led  to  the  destruction  of 
the  city  by  Constantins  Gallus  Caesar.  (Socrates, 

H.  E.  ii.  33;  Sozomen,  H.  E.  iv.  7.)  This  town, 
once  the  most  considerable  city  of  Galilee,  was 
situated  according  to  S.  Jerome  10  miles  west  of 
Mount  Tabor.  {Onomast.  s.  v.  QaSdp;  Procopius 
Gazaeus,  Comment,  in  Lib.  Judicum.)  It  was  much 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  Crusaders,  for  its  i 
fountain  — a favourite  camping  place  of  the 
Christians.  It  is  still  represented  by  a poor  village  j 
bearing  the  name  Sephurieh,  distant  about  5 miles 
to  the  north  of  Nazareth,  retaining  no  vestiges  of  its 
former  greatness,  but  conspicuous  with  a ruined 
tower  and  church,  both  of  the  middle  ages;  the 
latter  professing  to  mark  the  site  of  the  birthplace 
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of  the  Virgin  Mary,  assigned^  by  a late  tradition  to 
this  locality.  It  became  tbe  see  of  a suffragan 
bishop,  under  the  metropolitan  of  Scythopolis  (Le 
Quien,  Onens  Christianus,  vol,  iii.  pp.  713,  714), 
and  there  are  coins  still  extant  of  the  reigns  of 
Domitian,  Trajan,  &c.  (Reland,  Palaestina,  pp.  199 
— 1003;  Eckhel,  Doct.  Vet.  Num.  vol.  iii.  pp  425, 
426.)  [G.  W.J 

SEPTEM  AQUAE.  [Reate.] 

SEPT  EM  ARAE,  a place  in  Lusitania  (^Ttin. 
Ant.  pp.  419,  420).  Variously  identified  with  Code- 
sera and  Arronches.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEPTEM  FRATRES  (^EirrdSe\<poi  bpos,  Ptol.  iv. 

1 . § 5),  a group  of  mountains  in  the  northernmost 
part  of  Mauritania  Tingitana,  connected  by  a tongue 
of  land  with  the  promontory  of  Abyla  (now  Ximiera 
near  Ceuta'),  and  thus  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Fretum  Gaditanum  (Plin.  v.  1.  s.  1;  Solin.  c.  28; 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  827.)  One  of  these  mountains,  now 
called  the  Ape  Mountains  (Graberg  Von  Hemso, 
Empire  of  Morocco,  Genu.  Tr.  p.  24),  bore,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (^.c.)  the  name  of  the  Elephant 
(’EAe<pas),  probably  from  the  number  of  elephants 
which  were  to  be  found  there.  (Plin. /.  c.;  Mart. 
Cap.  vi.  p.  216.)  The  Geogr.  Rav,  (iii.  11)  also 
mentions  in  this  neighbourhood  a town  called  Septem 
Fratres,  which  is  perhaps  the  same  place  mentioned 
in  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  9)  as  a station  between  Tingis 
and  Abyle.  Procopius  also  (^B.  Vand.  i.  1 ; comp, 
ii.  5,  and  de  Aed.  vi.  7)  mentions  here  a castle 
or  fortress  called  SeTTTov;  and  Isidoi*e  (ffrig.  xv. 
1)  a castle  and  town  called  Septa,  perhaps  the 
modem  Ceuta.  (Comp.  Mela,  i.  5.  § 5,  et  ibi 
Tzschucke.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEPTEM  MARIA  ('Eirra  TreAdy??),  was  the 
name  commonly  given  to  the  extensive  lagunes  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Padus,  and  the  adjoining  rivers, 
and  which  extend  along  a considerable  part  of  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic  from  the  mouths  of  the  Padus 
to  Altinum.  Pliny  indeed  seems  to  use  the  term  in 
a more  restricted  sense,  as  he  speaks  of  “Atri- 
anorum  paludes,  quae  Septem  Maria  appehantur” 
(iii.  16.  s.  20);  but  the  Itinerary  distinctly  applies 
the  name  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  lagunes  from 
Ravenna  to  Altinum  (Jtin.  Ant.  p.  126);  and  Hero- 
dian,  who  notices  them  particularly  (viii.  7),  clearly 
uses  the  term  in  the  same  sense.  [E.  H.  B.] 
SEPTEM  PAGI  (‘ETrrd  Udyoi),  v^s  the  name 
given  to  a district  close  to  Rome,  but  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  which  according  to  tradition  had 
originally  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Veientes, 
but  was  ceded  by  them  to  the  Romans  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Romulus.  (Dionys.  ii.  55;  Plut.  Rom.  25.) 
According  to  the  authorities  followed  by  Dionysius 
it  -was  again  surrendered  to  the  Etruscans  by  the 
treaty  concluded  with  Porsena,  but  was  shortly  after 
restored  by  that  monarch  to  the  Romans.  (Dionys. 
V.  31,  36.)  Livy  mentions  the  same  circumstances, 
but  without  giving  the  name  of  the  district.  (Liv. 
ii.  13,  15.)  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  was  a 
well-known  appellation,  but  we  are  unable  to  fix  its 
boundaries  more  definitely.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SEPTE'MPEDA  (^eirripTreda,  Strab..  Ptol:  Eth. 
Septempedanus:  San  Severino),  a town  of  Picenum, 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Potentia,  9 miles  above 
Treia.  It  is  mentioned  by  all  the  geographers,  and 
the  “ ager  Septempedanus  ” is  noticed  in  the  Liber 
Coloniarum.  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18;  Strab.  v.  p.  241; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 52;  Lib.  Col.  p.  258.)  Pliny  assigns 
it  the  rank  of  a municipal  town,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  inscriptions,  one  of  which  is  of  the  age  of  Aurelian. 
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(Orell.  Tnscr.  1026 ; Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  308.  3.)  It  is 
placed  by  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  on  that  branch 
of  the  Flaminian  Way  which,  quitting  the  main  high 
road  at  Nuceria,  crossed  the  Apennines  to  Prolaqueum 
and  thence  descended  the  valley  of  the  Potentia  by 
Septempeda  and  Tieia  to  Auximum  and  Ancona. 
{^Itin.  Ant.  p.  312.)  It  early  became  an  episcopal 
see,  and  derives  its  modern  name  of  San  Severino 
from  one  of  its  bishops  who  flourished  in  the  middle 
ages.  It  still  retains  its  rank  as  an  episcopal  city, 
and  is  the  capital  of  the  surrounding  city,  though  it 
has  not  more  than  3000  inhabitants.  (Rampoldi, 
Dizion.  Corogr.  vol.  iii.  p.  837.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SEPTIMANCA,  a town  of  the  Vaccaei  in  His- 
pania  TaiTaconensis  (^Itin.  Ant.  p.  435).  Now  Si- 
mancas.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEPULCHRUM  EURIPIDIS  (Amm.  Marc, 
xxvii.  4.  §8;  comp.  Gell.  xv.  20;  Plut.  Lycurg. 
36;  Vitruv.  viii.  3;  Plin.  xxxi.  19;  Itin.  Ilierosol), 
the  remarkable  monument  erected  to  Euripides  in 
Macedonia,  at  the  narrow  gorge  of  Aulon  or  Are- 
thusa  (^Besikia  or  Rumili  Boghazi),  where  the 
mountains  close  upon  the  road.  The  ancients 
(Vitruvius,  1.  c.;  Plin.  1.  c.)  placed  it  at  the  con- 
fluence of  two  streams,  of  which  the  water  of  one 
was  poisonous,  the  other  so  sweet  and  health-giving 
that  travellers  were  wont  to  halt  and  take  their 
meals  by  its  currents.  In  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary, 
a document  as  late  as  the  13th  century,  it  occurs 
as  a station  between  Pennana  aiid  Apollonia.  (Comp. 
Clarke’s  Travels,  vol.  viii.  pp.  9 — 13.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SE'QUANA  (^rjKovduas,  '2,-riKodms,  Ptol.  ii.  8. 
§ 2),  the  Seine,  one  of  the  large  rivers  of  Gallia. 
The  Seine  rises  in  the  highlands  south  of  Langres, 
but  in  the  department  of  Cote  dOr,  and  flows  in  a 
northwest  direction  past  Chatillon-sur-Seine,  Troyes, 
Melun,  Paris,  Mantes,  Elhoeuf,  Rouen,  and  Le 
Havre.  It  enters  the  Atlantic  below  Le  Havre. 
The  course  of  the  Seine  is  about  470  miles,  and  the 
area  of  its  basin  is  about  26,000  English  square 
miles,  which  is  only  one  half  of  the  area  of  the  basin 
of  the  Loire.  The  chief  branches  of  the  Seine  which 
join  it  on  the  right  bank  are  the  Aube,  the  Marne, 
and  the  Oise',  on  the  left  bank,  the  Yonne,  the  Loing, 
and  the  Eure.  None  of  the  hills  which  bound  the 
basin  of  the  Seine,  or  are  contained  within  it,  have  a 
great  elevation,  and  a large  part  of  the  country 
included  within  this  basin  is  level. 

Caesar  (JB.  G.  i.  1)  makes  the  Sequana  and  tlie 
Matrona  (J/arwe)  the  boundary  between  the  Celtae 
and  the  Belgae.  Strabo  (iv.  p.  192)  says  that  the 
Sequana  rises  in  the  Alps,  a statement  which  we 
must  not  altogether  impute  to  an  erroneous  notion 
of  the  position  of  the  river’s  source,  though  his 
knowledge  of  Gallia  was  in  many  respects  inaccurate, 
but  to  the  fact  that  he  extended  the  name  of  Alps 
far  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  those  mountains. 
But  his  inaccuracy  is  proved  by  his  saying  that  the 
Sequana  flows  parallel  to  the  Rhine,  and  through  the 
country  of  the  Sequani.  He  is  more  correct  in  fixing 
its  outlet  in  the  country  of  the  Caleti  and  the 
Lexovii.  The  Seine  was  navigated  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  and  much  earlier.  [Gallia  Transalpina, 
Vol.  L] 

The  Mdtrona,  as  Ausonius  names  it  {Mosella, 
V.  462),— 

“ Matrona  non  Gallos  Belgasque  intersita  fines,’^  — 

joins  the  Seine  a few  miles  above  Paris;  it  is  the 
largest  of  the  affluents  of  the  Seine. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xv.  11)  says  that  the 
3 Q 3 
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nnited  streams  of  the  Sequana  and  Matrona  entered 
the  sea  near  Castra  Constantia  (^Coutances),  which 
is  a p;reat  mistake.  In  the  cosmography  of  Aethicus 
the  Sequana  is  named  Geon  or  Geobonna.  [G.  L.] 

SE'QUANI  (^-qKovavoi),  a Celtic  nation  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Arar  or  Saone.  Lucan  (i.  425) 
follows  the  quantity  of  the  Greek  form : — 

“ Optima  gens  flexis  in  gyrum  Sequana  fraenis.” 

Caesar  fixes  the  position  of  the  Sequani.  Their 
territory  extended  to  the  Khine.  (5.  G.  i.  1.)  The 
Jura  separated  them  on  the  east  from  the  Helvetii; 
and  the  narrow  pass  between  the  Jura  and  the 
Ehone  at  Fort  VEcluse  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Sequani  (5.  G.  i.  6,  8).  The  southern  boundary  of 
their  territory  from  Fort  VEcluse  was  the  Rhone; 
but  they  did  not  possess  all  the  country  in  the  angle 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone,  for  part  of  it  was 
held  by  the  Allobroges  (B.  G.  i.  12),  and  part  by 
the  Segusiani  (5.  G.  i.  10)  and  by  the  Arabarri, 
who  were  dependent  on  the  Aedui  (jB.  G.  i.  11). 
When  Caesar  describes  the  march  of  the  Helvetii 
from  Fort  VEcluse  to  the  Saone,  he  says  that  the 
Helvetii  first  passed  throngh  the  territory  of  the 
Sequani,  and  then  entered  the  territory  of  the  Aedui, 
which  they  plundered.  But  they  had  not  yet  reached 
the  Saone,  as  Casar’s  narrative  shows,  and  it  is  clear 
from  this  passage  (£.  i.  11)  and  those  already 
cited,  that  a large  tract  of  countiy  between  the 
Rhone  and  Saone  did  not  belong  to  the  Sequani,  for 
the  line  of  march  of  the  Helvetii  from  Fort  VEcluse 
to  the  Saone  would  probably  bring  them  to  the  Same 
at  a point  not  much  lower  down  than  Macon.  The 
western  boundary  of  the  Sequani  was  the  Arar,  also 
called  the  Sauconna,  a name  which  appears  to  be 
the  same  as  the  name  of  the  Sequani.  Their  neigh- 
bours on  the  west  side  of  the  Saone  were  the  Aedui, 
with  whom  the  Sequani  had  disputes  about  the  river 
tolls  (Strab.  iv.  p.  1 92  ).  On  the  north  their  neighbours 
were  the  Leuci  and  Lingones.  Strabo  (iv,  p.  186) 
describes  the  Arar  and  Dubis  (Doubs)  as  flowing 
through  the  country  of  the  Sequani.  D’Anville  has 
an  argument  to  show  that  the  part  of  the  dioceses 
of  Chalon-sur-Saone  and  Macon  which  is  east  of 
the  Saone  belonged  to  the  old  territory  of  the  Se- 
qiiani,  which  may  be  true  ; but  the  towns  Matisco 
{Macon)  and  Cabilloiium  {Chalon)  were  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Saone  and  in  the  territory  of  the 
Aedui  {B.  G.  vii.  90), 

In  another  passage  besides  that  already  referred 
to,  Caesar  shows  that  the  Sequani  extended  to  the 
Rhine,  for  in  describing  the  course  of  this  river  from 
south  to  north,  he  says  that  it  passes  by  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Helvetii,  Sequani,  Mediomatrici  and 
Tribocci.  {B.  G.  iv.  10.) 

The  Sequani  belonged  to  the  division  of  Belgica 
under  the  Empire  (Plin.  iv.  17;  Ptol.  ii.  9.  § 21). 
The  territory  of  the  Sequani  contained  much  good 
land,  some  of  the  best  in  Gallia.  Their  chief  town 
was  Vesontio  {Besanqon)  on  the  Doubs,  and  they 
had  other  towns  also.  They  fed  hogs,  and  their 
hams  and  bacon  were  exported  to  Rome  as  Strabo 
(iv.p.l92)  says;  and  Varro  (de  R.R.  ii.  4)  may  mean 
to  say  the  same,  when  he  speaks  of  Gallic  bacon. 

The  Sequani  had  kings,  sometimes  at  least;  for 
Gallic  kings  were  not  perpetual.  (R.  G.  i.  3.)  Before 
Caesar  went  into  Gallia,  the  Arverni  and  Aedui  had 
been  the  two  most  j>owerful  peoples.  The  Sequani 
were  in  league  with  the  Arverni,  who  occupied  the 
centre  of  all  Gallia,  but  hostile  to  their  neighbours 
the  Aedui.  To  maintain  themselves  against  the 
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Aedui,  the  Arverni  and  Sequani  hired  Germans  to 
come  over  the  Rhine.  The  Germans  came  in  great 
numbers,  and  in  Caesar’s  time  it  was  computed  that 
there  were  1 20,000  of  them  in  Gallia.  This  is  the  first 
historical  notice  of  a permanent  settlement  of  Germans 
in  these  parts.  The  Sequani  with  the  as.sistance  of  their 
allies  defeated  and  humbled  the  Aedui,  but  they  gained 
nothing  by  this  victory.  Ariovistus,  the  king  of 
these  German  mercenaries,  took  from  the  Sequani  a 
third  part  of  their  lands,  and  w'as  threatening  to 
take  a second  third,  when  Caesar  drove  the  Germans 
into  the  Rhine,  after  defeating  them  near  that  river. 
If  the  Germans  were  all  destroyed  or  driven  away 
from  the  territory  of  the  Sequani  by  Caesar,  they 
came  again,  for  the  country  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  which  belonged  to  the  Sequani,  the  Upper 
Alsace,  has  been  German  for  many  centuries. 

In  B.  c.  52,  the  Sequani  were  among  the  nations 
who  sent  their  contingent  to  attack  Caesar  before 
Alesia.  [G.  L.] 

SERA  (Siipa,  Ptol.  i.  1 1.  § 1, 17,  § 5,  vi.  1.3.  § 1, 
1 6.  § 8,  viii.  24.  § 8),  the  capital  of  the  country  of 
Serica,  and  one  of  the  chief  commercial  towns  of 
the  Seres.  It  was  the  remotest  point  of  Eastern  Asia 
with  which  the  ancients  had  any  commerce,  or  of 
which  they  possessed  any  knowledge.  It  was 
situated  on  the  mountain  (Xtorocorras  at  the  east- 
ern source  of  the  Bautisus.  Mannert  (iv.  p.  501) 
identifies  it  either  with  Singan  in  the  province  of 
Schensi,  or  with  Honan  on  the  Hoang-ho;  but  ac- 
cording to  Heeren  (Jdeen,  i.  2.  p.  668)  it  is  Pekin 
itself.  [T.  H.D.] 

SERACA  (^epoKO,  Ptol.  V.  9.  § 28),  a town  in 
the  S.  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia.  [T.  H.D.] 

SERANUSA,  perhaps  more  correctly  Seramusa, 
a town  of  the  interior  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  on 
the  south-east  of  Comana  Pontica.  {Tab.  Pent.; 
Ptol.  V.  6.  § 9,  where  it  is  written  Se^J'oura  or 
'Zippoxrya.')  [L.  S.] 

SERAPIUM  {It.  Anton,  p.  170;  Serapiu,  Tab. 
Pent),  a large  village  seated  near  the  junction  of 
the  canal  of  the  Ptolemies  with  the  Bitter  Lakes, 
east  of  the  Delta.  Serapium  was  18  miles  distant 
from  Heroopolis  and  50  from  Clysma,  at  the  top  of 
the  Sinus  Heroopolites.  Its  temple  of  Serapis,  and 
its  position  on  the  canal  that  connected  the  Nile 
with  the  Red  Sea,  rendered  it  a place  of  consider- 
able traflSc.  It  was  probably  founded,  or  at  least 
enlarged,  by  the  Ptolemies  after  Philadelphus 
(b.  c.  274)  had  extended  the  canal  to  the  Bitter 
Lakes.  [W.  B.  D.] 

SERBES  {^ep§T]Tos  iK§o\ai,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 7), 
a small  river  on  the  N.  coast  of  Mauritania,  which 
fell  into  the  sea  to  the  W.  of  Rusuccurum ; either 
the  present  Massafran,  or,  more  probably,  the 
Isser.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SERBI  or  SIRBI  (2ep§ot  or  '2,ip6oi,  Ptol.  v.  9. 
§ 21),  a people  in  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  according  to 
Ptolemy  {1.  c.)  between  the  Cei-aunian  mountains 
and  the  river  Rha,  above  the  Diduri  and  below  the 
Vali.  Pliny,  however  (vi.  7.  s.  7),  places  them  on 
the  E.  shore  of  the  Maeotis,  between  the  Vali  and 
the  Arrechi.  (Comp.  Schaffarik, A i. 
p.  165.)  [T.H.D.] 

SERBO'NIS  LACUS.  [Sirbonis  Lacus.] 
SE'RDICA  or  SA'RDICA  {^apbiui],  Ptol.  iii.  11. 
§ 12)  (the  first  of  these  forms  is  the  more  usual 
with  the  Romans,  the  latter  with  the  Greeks),  a 
considerable  town  of  Upper  ^loesia,  which  in  earlier 
times  was  regarded  as  belonging  to  Thrace  (Ptol. 
I.C.),  but  which  in  the  third  century  was  attributed 
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to  Dacia  Inferior,  and  made  its  capital.  (Tlieodoret. 
Jlisi.  Eccl.  ii.  4.)  It  lay  in  a fruitful  plain,  at  the 
spot  where  the  sources  of  the  Oescus  united,  and  on 
the  high-road  from  Naissus  to  Philippopolis,  be- 
tween Meldia  and  Burburaca.  Ant.  p.  135; 

Itin.  Hierosol.  p.  567.)  From  the  time  of  Aurelian 
it  bore  on  its  coins  the  surname  of  Ulpia;  probably 
because,  when  Dacia  was  relinquished,  the  name  of 
that  Dacian  town  was  transferred  to  it,  and  its  in- 
habitants, perhaps,  located  there.  The  emperor 
Maximian  was  born  in  its  neighbourhood.  (Eutrop. 
ix.  14,  22.)  It  was  destroyed  by  Attila  (Priscus, 
de  Legal,  p,  49),  but  shortly  afterwards  restored.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  occurs  under  the  name  of  Triad- 
itza  (Tpict5iT^a,Niceph.  Chron.  Ann.  Is.  Angeli,  iii.  p. 
214;  Aposp.  Geogr.  in  Hudson,  iv.  p.  43),  which  was 
perhaps  its  original  Thracian  appellation,  and  which 
is  still  retained  in  the  dialect  of  the  inhabitants. 
(See  Wesseling,  ad  Itin.  Ant.  1.  c.)  Its  extensive 
ruins  lie  to  the  S.  of  Sophia.  (Comp.  Procop.  de 
Aed.vi.  1.  p.  267, 4.  p.  282;  Hierocl.  p.  654;  Amm. 
Marc.  xxxi.  16;  Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  540.  2;  Orelli, 
nos.  3548,  5013.)  The  Geogr.  Rav.  (iv.  7)  incor- 
rectly writes  the  name  Sertica,  since  it  was  derived 
from  the  Thi-acian  tribe  of  the  Serdi.  It  is  called 
by  Athanasius  (^Apol.  contra  Arianos^  p.  154) 
iroAis.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SERE'NA,  a town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Danube,  on  the  road  from  Poeto- 
vium  to  IMursa.  (It.  Uieros.  p.  562;  Geog.  Rav.  iv. 
1 9,  where  it  is  called  Serenis ; Tab.  Pent.,  where  its 
name  is  Serona.)  It  is  thought  to  have  occupied 
the  site  of  the  modern  Moszlavina  [L.S.] 

SERES.  [Serica.] 

SERETIUM  (^eperiov,  Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  12),  a 
fortified  town  of  Dalmatia,  which  with  Rhaetimiis 
was  captured  by  Germanicus  in  the  campaign  of 
A.  D.  7.  [E.  B.  j.] 

SERGU'NTIA  ■(26p7oui'Tta,  Strab.  iii.  p.  162), 
a small  town  of  the  Arevaci  on  the  Durius,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis.  Ukert  (ii.  pt.  i.  p.  455)  takes 
it  to  have  been  the  'S.dpyavda.  of  Stephanus  B. 
(s.  V.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SE'RIA  (Septa,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 12),  a town  of  the 
Turdetani  in  Hispania  Baetica,  with  the  surname  of 
Fama  Julia.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.)  It  lay  E.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Anas,  and  N.  of  the  Baetis.  [T.H.D.] 
SERlA'NE,  a city  of  Syria  mentioned  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  as  xviii.  M.  P.  distant  from 
Androna,  which  was  xxvii.M.P.  from  Calcis,  cxxxviii. 
M.P.  from  Dolicha,  now  Doluc.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  194, 
195.)  Mannert  thinks  that  it  corresponds  in  situation 
with  the  Chalybon  (Xa\v€dr)  of  Ptolemy  (v.  15. 
§ 17),  which  gave  its  name  to  a district  of  Syria 
Chalybonitis.  It  is  certainly  identical  with  the 
modern  Siria,  2 long  days  SE.  of  Aleppo,  in  the 
desert,  the  ruins  of  which  were  discovered  and  de- 
scribed by  Pietro  della  Valle.  (Mannert,  Geographie, 
part  vi.  vol.  i.  p.  411.)  [G.  W.] 

SE'RICA  (t}  ^Zrjpiic’f],  Ptol.  vi.  16.  §§  1,  3 4,  6, 
vii.  2.  § 1,  3.  § 1,  5.  § 1,  viii.  24.  §§1,5,  27.  § 2. 
&c.),  a tract  of  country  in  the  E.  part  of  Asia,  in- 
habited by  the  people  called  Seres.  According  to 
the  description  of  Ptolemy,  it  was  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  Scythia  extra  Imaum,  on  the  NE.  by  an  un- 
known land,  on  the  E.  by  the  Sinae,  and  on  the  S.  by 
India.  Pliny  on  the  contrary  (vi.  13.  s.  15)  seems 
to  extend  it  on  the  E.  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Asia, 
as  he  mentions  an  Oceanus  Sericus,  and  in  another 
place  (Ib.  17.  s.  20)  speaks  of  a promontory  and 
bay.  Modern  opinions  vary  respecting  its  site;  but 
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llie  best  geographers,  as  Rennell,  D’Anville,  and 
Heeren,  concur  in  placing  it  at  the  NW.  angle  of 
the  piusent  empire  of  China.  (See  Yates,  Tex- 
trinum  Antiq.  p.  232,  note).  The  name  of  Serica, 
as  a country,  w'as  not  known  before  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  though  there  are  earlier  accounts  of  the 
people  called  Seres  It  seems  highly  improbable, 
however,  that  they  were  known  to  Hecataeus,  and 
the  passage  on  which  that  assumption  is  founded 
occurs  only  in  one  MS.  of  Photius.  They  are  first 
mentioned  by  Ctesias  (p.  371,  n.  22,  ed.  Bahr)  ; 
but  according  to  Mela  (iii.  7)  tliey  were  in  his  time 
known  to  all  the  world  by  means  of  their  commerce. 
On  the  nothern  borders  of  their  territories  were  the 
more  eastern  skirts  of  the  mountains  Annibi  and 
Auxacii  (the  A Itai),  which  stretched  as  far  as  here 
from  Scythia.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  were 
the  Montes  Asmiraei,  the  western  part  of  iheI)a-Uri 
chain ; and  towards  the  southern  borders  the  Casii 
Montes  (now  Khara,  in  the  desert  of  Gobi),  together 
with  a southern  branch  called  Thagurus,  which 
trended  tow^ards  the  river  Bautisus  (Hoang-ho.)  On 
the  farther  side  of  that  river  lay  the  Ottorocorras, 
the  most  eastern  branch  of  the  Emodi  mountains, 
called  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  16.  § 5)  ra  STjpt/cd  opr}. 
Among  the  rivers  of  the  country,  the  same  autlior 
(Ib.  § 3)  names,  in  its  northern  part,  the  Oechardes 
(probably  the  Selenga),  and,  in  the  S.,  the  Bautes  or 
Bautisus  (Hoang-ho),  which  flowed  towards  the 
land  of  the  Sinae.  Pliny,  however  (1.  c.),  mentions 
several  other  rivers,  which  seem  to  have  been  coast 
ones,  as  the  Psitaras,  Cambari,  Lanos,  and  Atianos, 
as  well  as  the  promontory  of  Chryse  and  the  bay  of 
Cyrnaba.  Serica  enjoyed  a serene  and  excellent 
climate,  and  possessed  an  abundance  of  cattle,  trees 
and  fruits  of  all  kinds  (Amm.  Mai’c.  xxxiii.  6. 
§ 64 ; Plin.  1.  c.).  Its  chief  product,  however,  was 
silk,  with  which  the  inhabitants  carried  on  a very 
profitable  and  most  extensive  commerce  (Strab.  xv 
p.  693 ; Arist.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  19 ; Virg.  Georg,  ii.  121 ; 
Plin.  and  Amm.  ll.  cc.  &c.).  Pliny  records  (xi.  22. 
s.  26),  that  a Greek  woman  of  Cos,  named  Pam- 
phila,  first  invented  the  expedient  of  splitting  these 
substantial  silken  stuff's,  and  of  manufacturing  those 
very  fine  and  veil-like  dresses  which  became  so  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  Coae  vestes.  Both  Serica 
and  its  inhabitants  are  thought  to  have  derived  their 
name  from  their  staple  product,  since,  as  we  learn 
from  Hesychius  (5.  v.  gripes),  the  insect,  from  the  web 
of  which  the  brilliant  stuff  called  holosericon  was 
prepared,  was  named  Ser  (^rjp).  (Comp.  Klaju-oth, 
Sur  les  Noins  de  la  Chine  in  the  M£m.  rel.  a I'Asie, 
iii.  p.  264;  and  Tableaux  Hist,  de  I'Asie,  pp.  57  and 
68.)  It  has  been  doubted,  however,  from  the  appa- 
rent improbability  that  any  people  should  call  them- 
selves Seres,  or  silkworms,  whether  the  name  of  Seres 
was  ever  really  borne  by  any  nation;  and  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  it  was  merely  a mercantile  appella- 
tion by  which  the  natives  of  the  silk  district  were 
known.  (Latham,  in  Class.  Mus.  vol.  iii.  p.  43,  seq.) 
Lassen  (Ind.  Alt.  i.  p.  321)  has  produced  from  the 
Mahabharata,  ii.  50,  as  the  real  names  of  the  Seres, 
those  of  Caka,  Tukhara,  and  Kanka,  who  are  re- 
presented as  bringing  just  the  same  goods  to  market 
as  are  ascribed  by  Pliny  (xxxiv  14.  s.  41)  to  the 
Seres,  namely,  wool,  skins,  and  silk.  Yet,  though 
it  may  be  allowed  to  be  improbable  that  a people 
should  have  called  themselves  “ Silkworms,”  yet  it 
seems  hardly  less  so  that  such  an  appellation  should 
have  been  given  them  by  foi*eigners,  and  that  they 
■ should  have  been  known  by  it  and  no  other  for  .a 
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period  of  several  centuries.  On  the  other  hand, 
may  it  not  be  possible  that  the  product  was  called 
after  the  people,  instead  of  the  people  after  the  pro- 
duct? We  are  not  without  examples  of  an  analo- 
gous procedure;  as,  for  instance,  the  name  of  the 
phasis,  or  pheasant,  from  the  river  Phasis;  of  our 
own  word  currants,  anciently  and  properly  Corinths, 
from  the  place  whence  that  small  species  of  grape 
was  originally  brought,  &c.  However  this  may  be, 
we  may  refer  the  reader  who  is  desirous  of  a further 
account  of  the  origin  and  manufacture  of  silk,  to  an 
excellent  dissertation  in  the  Textrinum  Antiquarum 
of  Mr.  Yates  (part  i.  p.  160,  seq.),  where  he  will 
find  all  the  passages  in  ancient  authors  that  bear 
upon  the  subject  carefully  collected  and  discussed. 

Besides  its  staple  article,  Serica  also  produced  a 
vast  quantity  of  precious  stones  of  every  kind  (A'a;- 
pos.  tot.  Mundi,  ap.  Hudson,  iii.  p.  1,  seq.),  as  well 
as  iron,  which  was  esteemed  of  a better  quality  even 
than  the  Parthian  (Plin.  1.  c.)  and  skins  (Per.  M. 
Erythr.  p.  22;  Amm.  1.  c.) 

According  to  Pausanias  (vi.  22.  § 2)  the  Seres 
were  a mixture  of  Scythians  and  Indians.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xv.  p.  701),  but  only  in  a 
cursory  manner.  It  appears  from  Mela  (iii.  7)  and 
from  Pliny  (vi.  17.  s.  24),  compared  with  Eusta- 
thius (ad  Dionys.  Per.  v.  753,  seq.),  and  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (1.  c.),  that  they  were  a just  and  gentle 
people,  loving  tranquillity  and  comfort.  Although 
addicted  to  commerce,  they  were  completely  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  carefully  avoided  all 
intercourse  with  strangers.  From  these  habits,  they 
were  obliged  to  carry  on  their  commercial  transac- 
tions in  a veiy  singular  manner.  They  inscribed 
the  prices  of  their  goods  upon  the  bales  in  which 
they  were  packed,  and  then  deposited  them  in  a 
solitary  building  called  the  Stone  Tower;  perhaps 
the  same  place  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  15.  § 3) 
under  the  name  of  Hormeterion,  situated  in  a valley 
on  the  upper  course  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  in  the 
Scythian  district  of  Casia.  The  Scythian  merchants 
then  approached,  and  having  deposited  what  they 
deemed  a just  price  for  the  goods,  retired.  After 
their  departure,  the  Seres  examined  the  sum  de- 
posited, and  if  they  thought  it  sufficient  took  it 
away,  leaving  the  goods;  but  if  not  enough  was 
found,  they  removed  the  latter  instead  of  the  money. 
In  the  description  of  this  mode  of  traffic  w'e  still 
recognise  the  characteristics  of  the  modern  Chinese. 
The  Parthians  also  traded  with  the  Seres,  and  it 
was  probably  through  the  former  that  the  Romans 
at  a later  period  procured  most  of  their  silk  stuffs ; 
though  the  Parthians  passed  them  off  as  Assyrian 
goods,  which  seems  to  have  been  believed  by  the 
Romans  (Plin.  xi.  22.  s.  25).  After  the  overthrow 
of  the  Parthian  empire  by  the  Persians,  the  silk 
trade  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  latter. 
(Vopisc.  Aurel.  c.  45;  Procop.  B.  Pers.  i.  20,  &c.) 
With  regard  to  their  persons,  the  Seres  are  de- 
scribed as  being  of  unusual  size,  with  blue  eyes,  red 
hair,  and  a rough  voice  (Plin.  vi.  22.  s.  24),  almost 
totally  unacquainted  with  diseases  and  bodily  infir- 
mities (Expos,  tot.  Mundi,  1.  c.),  and  consequently 
reaching  a very  great  age  (Ctes.  1.  c. ; Strab.  xv. 
p.  701;  Lucian,  Macroh.  5).  They  were  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows  (Hor.  Od.i.  29.  9;  Charic. 
vi.  3).  Ptolemy  (ll.  cc.)  enumerates  several  dis- 
tinct tribes  of  them,  as  the  Annibi,  in  the  extreme 
N.,  on  the  mountains  named  after  them;  the  Zizyges, 
between  them  and  the  Auxacian  mountains  ; the 
Damnae,  to  the  S.  of  these;  and  still  further  S. 
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down  to  the  river  Oechardes,  the  Pialae ; the 
Oechardae,  who  dwelt  about  the  river  of  the  same 
name;  and  the  Garenaei  and  Nabannae,  to  the  E.  of 
the  Annibi.  To  the  S.  of  these  again  was  the  dis- 
trict of  Asmiraea,  near  the  mountains  of  the  same 
name,  and  still  further  in  the  same  direction  the 
Issedones;  to  the  E.  of  whom  were  the  Throani. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Issedones  were  the  Asparacae,  and 
S.  of  the  Throani  the  Ethaguri.  Lastly,  on  the 
extreme  southern  borders  were  seated  the  Batae  and 
the  Ottorocorrae, — the  latter,  who  must  doubtless  be 
the  same  people  called  by  Pliny  Attacori,  on  the 
like-named  mountain.  To  the  southern  district 
must  also  be  ascribed  the  Sesatae  mentioned  in 
Arrian’s  Peripl.  M.  Erythr.  (p.  37),  small  men  with 
broad  foreheads  and  flat  noses,  and,  from  the  de- 
scription of  them,  evidently  a Mongol  race.  They 
migrated  yearly  with  their  wives  and  children  to 
the  borders  of  the  Sinae,  in  order  to  celebrate  their 
festivals  there  ; and  when  they  had  returned  to  the 
interior  of  their  countiy,  the  reeds  which  they  left 
behind  them,  and  which  had  served  them  for  straw, 
were  carefully  gathered  up  by  the  Sinae,  in  order 
to  prepare  from  it  the  Malabathron,  a species  of 
ointment  which  they  sold  in  India.  (Comp.  Ritter, 
Erdkunde,  ii.  p.  179,  v.  p.  443,  2nd  ed.;  Bohlen, 
das  Alte  Indien,  ii.  p.  173;  Heeren’s,  Jdeen,\.  2. 
p.  494).  According  to  Ammianus  (1.  c.)  the  towns 
of  Serica  were  few  in  number,  but  large  and  wealthy. 
Ptolemy,  in  the  places  cited  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  names  fifteen  of  them,  of  which  the  most 
important  seem  to  have  been.  Sera,  the  capital  of  the 
nation;  Issedon;  Throana,  on  the  E. declivity  of  the  j 
Asmiraei  mountains,  and  on  the  easternmost  source 
of  the  Oechardes;  Asmiraea,  on  the  same  stream,  | 
but  somewhat  to  the  NW.  of  the  preceding  town  ; ! 

Aspacara,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bautisus,  not  ' 

far  from  its  most  western  source;  and  Ottoro- 
corra.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SERIMUM  ('Zfpifiov,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 28),  a town 
on  the  Borystheiies,  in  the  interior  of  European  \ 
Sarmatia.  [T.  H D.]  < 

SERFPHOS  or  SERI'PHUS  (:Z4pi<pos : Etk.  ' 

:Sepi(pios  : Serpho),  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and 
one  of  the  Cyclades,  lying  between  Cythnos  and 
Siphnos.  According  to  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  22)  it  is 
12  miles  in  circumference.  It  possessed  a town  of 
the  same  name,  with  a harbour.  (Scylax,  p.  22 ; 

Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 31.)  It  is  celebrated  in  mythology 
as  the  place  where  Danae  and  Perseus  were  driven 
to  shore  in  the  chest  in  which  they  had  been  exposed  i 

by  Acrisius,  where  Perseus  was  brought  up,  and  ! 

where  he  afterwards  turned  the  inhabitants  into  f 

stone  with  the  Gorgon’s  head.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  § 3;  j 

Pind.  X.  72,  xii.  18;  Strab.  x.  p.  487;  Ov.  , 

3fet.  V.  242.)  Seriphos  was  colonised  by  lonians  j 

from  Athens,  and  it  w^as  one  of  the  few  islands  which  j 

refused  submission  to  Xerxes.  (Herod,  viii.  46,  48.)  ; 

By  subsequent  writers  Seriphos  is  almost  always  ^ 

mentioned  with  contempt  on  account  of  its  poverty  | 

and  insignificance  (Aristoph.  Acharn.  542;  Plat.  | 

Pep.  i.  p.  329 ; Plut.  de  Exsil.  7.  p.  602 ; Cic.  de  | 

Nat.  Deor.  i.  31,  cfe  Senect.  3);  and  it  was  for  this 
reason  employed  by  the  Roman  emperors  as  a place  i 
of  banishment  for  state  criminals,  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  85, 
iv.  21;  Juv.  vi.  564,  x.  170;  Senec.  ad  Consol.  6.) 

It  is  curious  that  the  ancient  writers  make  no  men- 
tion of  the  iron  and  copper  mines  of  Seriphos,  which  i i 
were,  however,  worked  in  antiquity,  as  is  evident  from  I 
existing  traces,  and  which,  one  might  have  supposed, 
would  have  bestowed  some  prosperity  upon  the  island. 
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But  though  the  ancient  writers  are  silent  about  the 
mines,  they  are  careful  to  relate  that  the  frogs  of 
Seriphos  differ  from  the  rest  of  their  fraternity  by 
being  dumb.  (Plin.  viii.  58.  s.  83 ; Arist.  Mir. 
Ausc.  70  ; Aelian,  Hist.  An.  iii.  37 ; Suidas,  s.  v. 
'Rarpaxos  e/c  2e/)t<pou.)  The  modern  town  stands 
upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island,  and  contains  upwards  of  2000  in- 
habitants. It  is  built  upon  a steep  rock,  about  800 
feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  only  a few  remains 
of  tlie  ancient  city.  (Ross,  Reisen  auf  den  Griech. 
Inseln,  vol.  i.  p.  134,  seq.;  Fiedler,  Reise,  #c.  vol.  ii. 
p.  106,  seq.) 
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SERMO,  a town  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconeiisis.  (^Itin.  Ant.  p.  447.)  Variously  iden- 
tified with  Miiel  and  Mezalocha.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SERMYLE  C^epfivX-n,  Herod,  vii.  122;  Thuc. 
V.  18;  ^ep/xvXia,  Scyl.  p.  26;  Hecataeus,  ap. 

B.  s.  V.;  B'dckh,  Inscr.  Gi'aec.  vol.  i.  p.  304  : Eth. 
2ep/iuAioi),  a town  of  Chalcidice,  between  Galepsus 
and  Mecyberna,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  Toronaic 
gulf,  which  was  also  called  Sermylicus  Sinus 
(^k6Kttos  :^epfiv\iK0S,  Scyl.  1.  c.).  The  modern 
Ormylia,  between  Molyvo  and  Dema^  is  identified 
from  its  name,  which  differs  little  from  the  ancient 
form,  with  the  site  of  Sermyle.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  155.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SERMY'LICUS  SINUS.  [Sermyle.] 
SEROTA,  a town  on  the  frontier  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Pannonia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Dravus.  (It.  Ant.  p.  130;  It.  Eieros.  p.  562  ; 
Geog.  Rav.  iv.  19,  where  it  is  called  Sirore,  while  the 
Table  calls  it  Sirota.)  It  is  possible  that  this  town 
may  have  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Serretes  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (iii.  28)  as  inhabiting  a part  of 
Pannonia.  The  town  of  Serota  is  commonly  iden- 
tified with  the  modern  Verdcze  or  Verovits.  [L.  S.J 
SERPA,  a place  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the 
Anas,  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Turdetani.  (Jtin. 
Ant.  p.  426.)  It  still  bears  its  ancient  name.  See 
Resendi  Ant.  Lmit.  p.  194.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SERRAEPOLIS  (Se^patVoAts  /cc6pi7?,  Ptol.  v.  6. 
§ 4),  a village  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  lying  between 
Mallus  and  Aegae  (^Ayaz). 

SERRAPILLI,  a tribe  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii. 
28),  as  dwelling  on  the  river  Dravus  in  Pannonia. 
The  resemblance  of  name  has  induced  some  geo- 
graphers to  assume  that  they  dwelt  about  the 
modern  town  of  Pilisch  ; but  this  is  a mere  con- 
jecture. [L.  S.] 

SERRETES.  [Serota.] 

SERRHAE.  [SiRis.] 

SERRHEUM  or  SERRHIUM  (SeV^tov,  Dem.  p. 
85,  R.;  'S.e^peiov,  Herod,  vii.  59;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  a 
promontory  and  town  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Thrace,  now  Cape  MakrL  It  lay  to  the  west  of 
Maroneia,  and  opposite  to  the  island  of  Saino- 
thrace.  It  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Demosthenes 
(pp.  8.5,  114,  133,  R),  as  having  been  taken  by 
Philip,  contrary  to  his  engagements  with  the  Athe- 
nians; and  Livy  (xxxi.  16)  states  that  it  was  one 
of  the  Thracian  towns  captured  by  Philip  V.  in  the 
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year  b.  c.  200.  (Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18;  Mela,  ii. 
2.)  According  to  Stephanus  Byz.  (L  c.)  a town 
on  the  island  of  Samothrace  bore  the  same 
name.  [J.  R.] 

SERRI,  a people  of  the  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the 
Euxine.  (Plin.  vi.  5.  s.  5.)  Mela  (i.  19)  places  them 
between  the  Melanchlaeni  and  Siraces.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SERRIUM.  [Serrheum.] 

SERVIODU'RUM,  a town  in  the  north-east  of 
Vindelicia  on  the  Danube,  on  the  road  from  Reginum 
to  Boiodurum,  near  Augustana  Castra.  (Tab.  Pent. ; 
Not.  Imp.)  It  must  have  occupied  the  site  of  the 
modern  Straubing,  or  some  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, such  as  Azelburg,  where  ancient  remains  still 
exist.  [L.  S.] 

SERVPTIUM,  a town  in  the  southern  part  of 
Upper  Pannonia,  on  the  river  Dravus,  on  the  road 
from  Siscia  to  Sirmium.  (^It.  Ant.  p.  268;  Geog. 
Rav.  iv.  19,  where  it  is  called  Serbetium  ; Tab. 
Pent.)  Its  site  has  been  identified  with  several 
modern  places ; but  the  most  probable  conjecture  is 
that  it  occupied  the  place  of  the  modern  Sieverovczi, 
the  point  at  which  the  roads  leading  from  Sirmium 
and  Siscia  to  Salona  met.  [L.  S.] 

SESAMUS  (2i7(To/i<{s),  a small  river  on  the  coast 
of  Paphlagonia,  flowing  into  the  Euxine  near  the 
town  of  Amastris,  whence  in  later  times  the  river 
itself  was  called  Amastris.  (Anonym.  Peripl.  P.  E. 
p.  5;  Marcian.  p.  71;  Aimastris.)  [L.  S.] 
SESARETHUS.  [Taulantii.] 

SESATAE.  [Serica.] 

SESECRTENAE  (^TjaeKpUvai  vrjaroi,  Arrian, 
Peripl.  M.  Erythr.  p.  30),  a group  of  islands  oppo- 
site to  the  S.  coast  of  India  intra  Gangem,  and  pro- 
bably in  the  Sinus  Colchicus  — where  Ptolemy 
(vii.  1.  § 10)  places  a town  with  the  somewhat 
similar  name  of  Soxrt/coupot.  It  must  have  been  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Taprobane,  since  the  Peri  pi  us 
mentions  the  Ai7t5ta>»'  vriaos  as  close  to  the  Sese- 
crienae,  whilst  Ptolemy  (vii.  4.  § 11)  places  the 
same  island  amongst  a number  of  others  lying  befoi’e 
Taprobane,  many  of  which  must  undoubtedly  have 
belonged  to  the  Sesecrienae.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SESSITES  {Sesia),  a river  of  Gallia  Transpadana, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  northern 
tributaries  of  the  Padus.  It  flows  beneath  the  walls  of 
Vercellae  {Vercelli),  and  joins  the  Padus  about  16 
miles  below  that  city.  Its  name  is  noticed  only  by 
Pliny  (iii.  16.  s.  20)  and  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna 
(iv.  36),  who  writes  the  name  Sisidus.  [E.  H.  B.] 
SESTIA'NAE  ARAE  (called  by  Ptolemy  'Xriariov 
Boj/iol  &Kpou,  ii.  5.  § 3),  the  W.  promontory  of  the 
N.  coast  of  Gallaecia  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  It 
had  three  altars  dedicated  to  Augustus,  whence  its 
name.  (Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34;  Mela,  iii.  1.}  It  is 
the  present  Cabo  Villano  (Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  xx. 
p.  44;  Sestini,  Med.  Up.  p.  103.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SESTIA'RIA  PROM.  (Sr/o-rmpia  i.Kpa,  Ptol.  iv. 
1.  § 7),  a headland  on  the  N.  coast  of  Mauritania 
Tingitana,  between  capes  Russadir  and  Abyla.  It  is 
probably  the  same  that  is  called  Cannarum  Promon- 
torium  in  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  11),  lying  at  a distance 
of  50  miles  from  Russadir,  or  the  present  Cabo 
Quilates.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SESTI'NUM  (^Eih.  Sestinas : Sestino),  a town  in 
the  interior  of  Umbria,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny,  who 
enumerates  the  Sestinates  among  the  towns  of  that 
region  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  108.  7), 
but  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name.  It  is  situ- 
! ated  among  the  Apennines,  at  the  source  of  the  river 
I Foglia  (Pisaui  us).  [E.  H.  B.  ] 
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SESTUS(277<rT({i:  Eth.  '2,i](Trios),  tlie  principal 
town  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  and  opposite  to 
Abydnsjits  distance  from  which  is  variously  stated  by 
ancient  writers,  probably  because  their  measurements 
were  made  in  different  ways  ; some  speaking  of  the 
mere  breadth  of  the  Hellespont  where  it  is  narrowest; 
others  of  the  distance  from  one  city  to  the  other; 
which,  again,  might  be  reckoned  either  as  an  imagi- 
nary straight  line,  or  as  the  space  traversed  by 
a vessel  in  crossing  from  either  side  to  the  othei’, 
and  this,  owing  to  the  current,  depended  to  some 
extent  upon  which  shore  was  the  starting  point. 
Strabo  (xiii.  p.  591)  states  that  the  strait  is  7 
stadia  across  near  Abydus  ; but  that  from  the 
harbour  of  Abydus  to  that  of  Sestus,  the  distance  is 
30  stadia.*  (On  this  point  the  following  references 
may  be  consulted  : Herod,  vii.  34;  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  8. 
5;  Polyb.  xvi.  29;  Scyl.  p.  28;  Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18. 
Ukert  (iii.  2.  § 137,  note  41)  has  collected  the  vari- 
ous statements  made  by  the  modems  respecting  this 
subject.) 

Owing  to  its  position,  Sestus  was  for  a long  period 
the  usual  point  of  departure  for  those  crossing  over 
from  Europe  to  Asia;  but  subsequently  the  Komans 
selected  Callipolis  as  the  harbour  for  that  purpose, 
and  thus,  no  doubt,  hastened  the  decay  of  Sestus, 
which,  though  never  a very  large  town,  was  in  earlier 
times  a place  of  great  importance.  According  to 
Theopompus  (ap.  Strab.  1.  c.),  it  was  a well-fortified 
town,  and  connected  with  its  port  by  a wall  200  feet 
in  length  (aKiXei  SnrXedpcf)).  Dercyllidas,  also,  in 
a speech  attributed  to  him  by  Xenophon  (^HelL  iv. 
8.  § 5),  describes  it  as  extremely  strong. 

Sestus  derives  its  chief  celebrity  from  two  circum- 
stances,— the  one  poetical  the  other  historical.  The 
former  is  its  connection  with  the  romantic  story  of 
Hero  and  Leander,  too  well  known  to  render  it  neces- 
sary to  do  more  than  merely  refer  to  it  in  this  place 
(Ov.  Her.  xviii.  127 ; Stat.  Silv.  i.  3.  27,  &c.);  the 
latter  is  the  formation  (b.  c.  480)  of  the  bridge  of 
boats  across  the  Hellespont,  for  the  passage  of  the 
army  of  Xerxes  into  Europe;  the  western  end  of 
which  bridge  was  a little  to  the  south  of  Sestus 
(Herod,  vii.  33).  After  the  battle  of  Mycale,  the 
Athenians  seized  the  opportunity  of  recovering  the 
Chersonesus,  and  with  that  object  laid  siege  to  Ses- 
tus, into  which  a great  many  Persians  had  hastily 
retired  on  their  approach,  and  which  was  very  in- 
sufficiently prepared  for  defence.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  garrison  held  out  bravely  during  many 
months ; and  it  was  not  till  the  spring  of  b.  c.  478 
that  it  was  so  much  reduced  by  famine  as  to  have 
become  mutinous.  The  governor,  Artayctes,  and 
other  Persians,  then  fled  from  the  town  in  the  night; 
and  on  this  being  discovered,  the  inhabitants  opened 
their  gates  to  the  Athenians.  (Herod,  ix.  115,  seq.; 
Thuc.  i.  89.)  It  remained  in  their  possession  till 
after  the  battle  of  Aegospotami,  and  used  to  be 
called  by  them  the  corn-chest  of  the  Piraeeus,  from 
its  giving  them  the  command  of  the  trade  of  the 
Euxine.  (Arist.  Hhet.  iii.  10.  § 7.)  At  the  close 


* Lord  Byron,  in  a note  referring  to  his  feat  of 
swimming  across  from  Sestus  to  Abydus,  says : — 
“ The  whole  distance  from  the  place  whence  we 
started  to  our  landing  on  the  other  side,  including 
the  length  we  were  carried  by  the  current,  was  com- 
puted by  those  on  board  the  frigate  at  upwards  of 
4 English  miles,  though  the  actual  breadth  is  barely 
one.”  This  corresponds  remarkably  well  with  the 
measurements  given  by  Straoo,  as  above. 
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of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.  c.  404),  Sestus,  with 
most  of  the  other  possessions  of  Athens  in  the  same 
quarter,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  their  Persian  allies.  During  the  war  which  soon 
afterwards  broke  out  between  Sparta  and  Persia, 
Sestus  adhered  to  the  former,  and  refused  to  obey 
the  command  of  Pharnabazus  to  expel  the  Lacedae- 
monian garrison ; in  consequence  of  which  it  was 
blockaded  by  Conon  (b.  c.  394),  but  without  much 
result,  as  it  appears.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  8.  § 6.)  Some 
time  after  this,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  peace 
of  Antalcidas  (b.  c.  387),  Sestus  regained  its  in- 
dependence, though  only  for  a time,  and  perhaps  in 
name  merely ; for  on  the  next  occasion  when  it  is 
mentioned,  it  is  as  belonging  to  the  Persian  satrap, 
Ariobarzanes,  from  whom  Cotys,  a Thracian  king, 
was  endeavouring  to  take  it  by  arms  (b.  c.  362  ?). 

He  was,  however,  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  pro- 
bably by  the  united  forces  of  Timotlieus  and  Agesi- 
laus  (Xen.  Ages.  ii.  26;  Nep.  Timoih.  1);  the  latter 
authority  states  that  Ariobarzanes,  in  return  for  the 
services  of  Timotheus  in  this  war,  gave  Sestus  and 
another  town  to  the  Athenians  *,  from  whom  it  is  said 
to  have  soon  afterwards  revolted,  when  it  submitte  d 
to  Cotys.  But  his  successor,  Cersobleptes,  surren- 
dered the  whole  Chersonesus,  including  Sestus,  to 
the  Athenians  (b.  c.  357),  who,  on  the  continued 
refusal  of  Sestus  to  yield  to  them,  sent  Chares,  in 
B.  c.  353,  to  reduce  it  to  obedience.  After  a short 
resistance  it  was  taken  by  assault,  and  all  the  male 
inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms  were,  by  Chares’ 
orders,  barbarously  massacred.  (Diod.  xvi.  34.) 

Afterthis  time  we  have  little  information  respecting 
Sestus.  It  appears  to  have  fallen  under  the  power 
of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  army  of  Alexander  the 
Great  assembled  there  (b.  c.  334),  to  be  conveyed  j 
from  its  harbour  in  a Grecian  fleet,  from  Europe  to  the  \ 

shores  of  Asia.  By  the  terms  of  the  peace  concluded  I 
(b.  c.  197)  between  the  Romans  and  Philip,  the  latter 
was  required  to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  many  ' 
places  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia ; and  on  the  demand  !l 
of  the  Rhodians,  actuated  no  doubt  by  a desire  for  j 
free  trade  with  the  Euxine,  Sestus  was  included  in  ij 
the  number.  (Liv.  xxxii.  33.)  During  the  war  with  |j 
Antiochus,  the  Romans  were  about  to  lay  siege  to  )| 
the  town  (b.  c.  190);  but  it  at  once  surrendered.  ij 
(Liv.  xxxvii.  9.)  Strabo  mentions  Sestus  as  a place  ( 
of  some  commercial  importance  in  his  time ; but  I 
history  is  silent  respecting  its  subsequent  destinies. 
According  to  D’Anville  its  site  is  occupied  by  a ruined 
place  called  Zemenic  ; but  more  recent  authorities 
name  it  Jalowa  (Mannert,  vii.  p.  193).  (Herod,  iv. 
143;  Thuc.  viii.  62;  Polyb.  iv.  44;  Diod.  xi.  37; 
Arrian,  i.  11.  §§  5,  6;  Ptol.  iii.  12.  § 4,  viii. 

11.  § 10;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.]  Scymn.  708;  Lucan,  ii. 
674.)  [J.  R.] 

SESUVII  [Essui]. 

SETABIS.  [Saetabis.] 

SETAE,  SETTAE,  or  SAETTAE  (SeVaq  2er- 
Tci,  or  SaiTTai),  a town  in  Lydia,  near  the  sources 
of  the  river  Hermus,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
of  the  earlier  writers.  (Hierocl.  p.  669;  Ptol.  v.  2. 
§21;  Concil.  Comtant.  iii.  p.  502 ; Concil.  Nieaen. 

* There  is  much  obscurity  in  this  part  of  Grecian  i 
history,  and  the  statement  of  Nepos  has  been  con- 
sidered inconsistent  with  several  passages  in  Greek 
authorities,  who  are  undoubtedly  of  incomparably 
greater  weight  than  the  unknown  compiler  of  the 
biographical  notices  which  pass  under  the  name  of 
Nepos.  (See  Diet.  Biogr.  Vol.  111.  p.  1146,  a.)  i 
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ii.  p.  591 ; comp.  Sestini,  Geog.  Num.  p.  55.)  It  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the 
modern  Sidas  Kaleh.  [L.  S.] 

SETA'NTII  (2eT(£i/Tiot,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 2),  a tribe 
probably  belonging  to  the  Brigantes  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Britannia  Romana,  and  possessing  a harbour 
(^eravTitcv  Ki/xtiv,  Ptol.  I c.),  commonly  thought 
to  have  been  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ribble. 
Reichard,  however,  places  it  on  the  S.  coast  of  the 
Solway  Frith,  while  Camden  (p.  793)  would  read, 
with  one  of  the  MSS.  of  Ptolemy,  “ Segontiorum 
Portus,”  and  seeks  it  near  Caernarvon.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SETANTIORUM  PORTUS.  [Setantii.] 
SETEIA  (Serrjfo  or  ^eyrfta  Ptol.  ii.  3. 

§ 2),  an  estuary  on  the  W.  coast  of  Britannia  Ro- 
mana, opposite  the  isle  of  Mona,  into  which  the 
Fee  discharges  itself.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SETELSIS  (SereAc-is  or  SeAero-fy,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 
72),  a town  of  the  Jaccetani  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  now  Solsona.  See  a coin  in  Sestini,  p. 

189.  [T.H.D.] 

SETHERIES,  a river  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the 
E.  coast  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  and  in  the  territory 
of  the  Sindi.  (Plin.  vi.  5.  s.  5.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SE'TIA  (SijTta:  Eth.  Setinus:  Sezze'),  an  ancient 
city  of  Latium,  situated  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Vol- 
scian  mountains,  between  Norba  and  Privernum, 
looking  over  the  Pontine  Marshes.  It  is  probable 
that  it  was  originally  a Latin  city,  as  its  name  is 
found  in  the  list  given  by  Dionysius  of  the  thirty 
cities  of  the  Latin  League.  (Dionys.  v.  61.)  But 
it  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Volscians, 
at  the  time  their  power  was  at  its  height.  No 
mention  of  it  is,  however,  found  during  the  wars  of 
the  Romans  with  that  people  until  after  the  Gaulish 
invasion,  when  a Roman  colony  was  established  there 
in  B.  c.  392,  and  recruited  with  an  additional  body 
of  colonists  a few  years  afterwards.  (Veil.  Pat.  i. 
14;  Liv.  vi.  30.)  At  this  time  Setia  must  have 
been  the  most  advanced  point  of  the  Roman  dominion 
in  this  direction,  and  immediately  adjoined  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Privernates,  who  were  still  an  inde- 
pendent and  powerful  people.  [Pbivernum.]  This 
exposed  the  new  colonists  to  the  incursions  of  that 
people,  who,  in  B.  c.  342,  laid  waste  their  territory, 
as  well  as  that  of  Norba.  (Liv.  vii.  42,  viii.  1.) 
The  Privernates  were,  however,  severely  punished 
for  this  aggression,  and  from  this  time  the  Setini 
seem  to  have  enjoyed  tranquillity.  But  it  is  re- 
markable that  a few  years  later  L.  Annius  of  Setia 
appears  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Latins  in  their 
great  war  against  Rome,  b.  c.  340.  (Liv.  viii.  3.) 
Setia  was  a Colonia  Latina,  and  was  one  of  those 
which,  during  the  pressure  of  the  Second  Punic 
War  (b.  c.  209),  declared  its  inability  to  furnish 
any  further  supplies  either  of  men  or  money.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  9.)  It  was,  at  a later  period  of  the  war, 
severely  punished  for  this  by  the  imposition  of  much 
heavier  contributions.  (Id.  xxix.  15.)  From  its 
strong  and  somewhat  secluded  position,  Setia  was 
selected  as  the  place  where  the  Carthaginian  hos- 
tages,  given  at  the  close  of  the  war,  were  detained 
in  custody,  and  in  b.  c.  198  became  in  consequence 
the  scene  of  a very  dangerous  conspiracy  among  the 
slaves  of  that  and  the  adjoining  districts,  which  was 
suppressed  by  the  energy  of  the  pi’aetor  L.  Cor- 
nelius Merula.  (Id.  xxxii.  26.)  From  this  time 
we  hear  no  more  of  Setia  till  the  Civil  Wars  of 
^tarius  and  Sulla,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  latter 
after  a regular  siege,  b.  c.  82.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i. 
87.)  It  appears  therefore  to  have  been  at  this 
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period  a strong  fortress,  an  advantage  which  it 
owed  to  its  position  on  a hill  as  well  as  to  its  forti- 
fications, the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible. 
Under  the  Empire  Setia  seems  to  have  continued  to 
be  a flourishing  municipal  town,  but  was  chiefly 
celebrated  for  its  wine,  which  in  the  days  of  Martial 
and  Juvenal  seems  to  have  been  esteemed  one  of 
the  choicest  and  most  valuable  kinds:  according  to 
Pliny  it  was  Augustus  who  first  brought  it  into 
vogue.  (Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8;  Martial,  x.  36.  6, 
xiii.  112;  Juv.  x.  27;  Strab.  v.  pp.  234,  237;  Sil. 
Ital.  viii.  379.)  We  learn  from  the  Liber  Coloniarum 
that  Setia  received  a colony  under  the  Triumvirate; 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  subsequently  bore  the  title 
of  a Colonia,  though  it  is  not  mentioned  as  such  by 
Pliny.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Lih.  Cohn.  p.  237; 
Orell.  Inscr.  2246;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  338.) 

The  position  of  Setia  on  a lofty  hill,  looking  down 
upon  the  Pontine  Marshes  and  the  Appian  Way,  is 
alluded  to  by  several  writers  (Strab.  v.  p.  237; 
Martial,  x.  74.  11,  xiii.  112),  among  others  in  a 
fragment  of  Lucilius  (ap.  A.  Cell.  xvi.  9),  in  whose 
time  it  is  probable  that  the  highroad,  of  the  ex- 
treme hilliness  of  which  he  complains,  passed  by 
Setia  itself.  It  was,  however,  about  5 miles  distant 
from  the  Appian  Way,  on  the  left  hand.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  modern  town  of  Sezze 
occupies  the  same  site  Vvith  the  ancient  one,  as  ex- 
tensive remains  of  its  walls  are  still  visible.  They 
are  constructed  of  large  polygonal  or  rudely  squared 
blocks  of  limestone,  in  the  same  style  as  those  of 
Norba  and  Cora.  The  substructions  of  several 
edifices  (probably  temples)  of  a similar  style  of 
construction,  also  remain,  as  well  as  so  i e incon- 
siderable ruins  of  an  amphitheatre.  (Westphal, 
Rom.  Kamp.  p.  53;  Dodwell’s  Pehsgic  Remains, 
pp.  115— 120.)  [E.H.B.] 

SE'TIA  (2eT:o,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 9).  1.  A town  of 

the  Turduli  in  Hispania  Baetica,  between  the  Baetis 
and  Mount  Ilipula. 

2.  A town  of  the  Vascones  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis.  (Ptol.  ii.  6,  § 67.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SE'TIDA  (SertSa,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 12),  a town  of  the 
Turdetani  in  theW.  of  Hispania  Baetica.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SETIDA'VA  (SerlSaua),  a town  in  the  north- 
east of  ancient  Germany,  on  the  north  of  the  sources 
of  the  Vistula,  so  that  it  belonged  either  to  the 
Omani  or  to  the  Burgundiones.  (Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  § 28.) 
Its  exact  site  is  not  known,  though  it  is  commonly 
assumed  to  have  occupied  the  place  of  the  modern 
Zydowo  on  the  south  of  Gnesen.  (Wilhelm,  Ger- 
manien,  p.  253.)  [L.S.] 

SETISACUM  (^eTiauKov,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 52),  a 
town  of  the  Murbogi  in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SETIUS  MONS  or  PROM.  [Blascon;  Fecyi 

JUGUM.] 

SETOTRIALLACTA  (^eroTpiaWaKTa,  Ptol. 
ii.  6.  § 56),  a town  of  the  Arevaci  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SETO'VIA  (^erovia,  Appian,  lllyr.  27),  a town 
of  Dalmatia,  situated  in  a well-wooded  valley,  which 
was  besieged  by  Octavius  in  the  campaign  of  b.  c. 
34.  It  has  been  identified  with  Sign,  situated  in 
the  rich  valley  of  the  Cettina,  and  bounded  by 
mountains  to  the  right  and  left.  [E.  B.  J.] 
SETUACO'TUM  (2eTouct/cwTOi',or  'S.eTovdKarov), 
a town  in  the  south  of  Germany  between  the  upper 
part  of  the  Danube  and  the  Silva  Gabreta,  perhaps 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  the  Narisci  (Ptol.  ii.  1 1 
§ 30);  but  its  site  is  quite  unknown.  [L.  S.j 
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SETUIA  (ScTou/a),  a town  of  the  Quadi,  in  the 
south-east  of  Germany,  apparently  near  the  sources 
of  the  river  Aucha,  a tributary  of  the  Danube,  in 
the  Carpathian  mountains.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 29.) 
Its  identification  is  only  matter  of  conjecture.  [L.S.] 
SEVACES  (2eoua/c6s),  a tribe  in  the  western 
part  of  Noiicum,  is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (ii. 
14.  § 2.)  [L.  S.] 

SKVE'RI  MURUS.  [Vallum.] 

SEVE'RUS  IMONS,  a mountain  of  Central  Italy 
mentioned  only  by  Virgil  (Ae».  vii.  713),  who 
places  it  among  the  Sabines,  and  associates  it  with 
the  J\Ions  Tetrica.  It  therefore  evidently  belonged 
to  the  lofty  central  ranges  of  the  Apennines,  in 
that  part  of  Italy,  but  cannot  be  identified  with 
more  accuracy.  [Apenninus.]  [E.  H.  B.] 
SEUxMARA  or  SEUSAMORA  (Seu^uapa  and  2eu- 
ad/xopa,  Strab.  xi.  p.  501),  a town  in  the  Caucasian 
Iberia.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SEVO,  a lofty  mountain  in  the  extreme  north  of 
ancient  Germany,  in  the  island  of  Scandia,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Ingaevones.  It  was  believed  to  equal 
in  extent  and  magnitude  the  Ripaei  Montes.  (Plin. 
iv.  27 ; Solin.  20.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
mountain  is  the  same  as  Mount  Kjdlen  which  at 
present  separates  Sweden  from  Norway,  and  the 
southern  branch  of  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Seve- 
Ryggen.  [Scandia.]  [L.  S.] 

SEURRI.  [Sebuurl] 

SEX.  [Saxetanum.] 

SEXANTAPRISTA  (^Elavrairpiara,  Procop.  de 
Aed.  iv.  11.  p.  307),  a town  of  Moesia  Inferior,  on 
the  Danube,  on  the  great  high-road  between  Tri- 
mammium  and  Tigra.  (7/m.  Ant.  p.  222.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  Notit.  Imp.,  (where  it  is  called 
Sexagintaprista),  the  5th  cohort  of  the  1st  Legio  Itah, 
together  with  a squadron  of  cavalry,  lay  in  garrison 
here.  Some  identify  it  with  Rustschuk,  whilst  others 
place  it  further  to  the  E.,  near  Lipnik.  [T.H.D.] 
SEXTANTIO,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis.  The  true 
name  of  this  jdace  is  preserved  in  an  inscription 
found  at  Nemausus  {Nhnes),  and  published  by 
Me'nard.  The  name  is  written  Sextatio  in  the  Au- 
tonine  Itin  ; and  Sostantio  in  the  Jerusalem  Itin. 
The  remains  of  Sextantio  are  supposed  to  be  those 
which  are  about  3 miles  north  of  Montpellier,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ledus  {Lez).  [G.  L.] 

SHAALABBIN  (2aAa^tV,  LXX.),  a city  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  {Josh.  xix.  42)  joined  with  Ajalon 
(TaaAwr'),  and  mentioned  in  the  LXX.  (not  in  the 
Hebrew)  as  one  of  the  cities  in  which  the  Amorites 
continued  to  dwell,  after  the  occupation  of  Canaan 
by  the  Israelites  (xix.  48).  This  last  fact  identifies 
it  with  the  Shaalbiin  (LXX.  0oAa§iV)  of  the  book 
of  Judges  (i.  35),  which  is  also  joined  with  Aijalon, 
and  of  which  the  same  fact  is  related.  It  is  there 
placed  in  Mount  Heres.  Eusebius  mentions  a 
village  named  Salaba  (2aAo6d),  in  the  borders  of 
Sebaste  {Onomast.  s.  v.'),  which  could  not  be  in 
Dan:  but  S.  Jerome  {Comment,  in  Ezech.  xlviii.) 
mentions  three  towns  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  Ailon, 
Selebi  and  Emaus.  It  is  joined  with  Makaz  and 
Beth-shemesh  in  1 Kings  iv.  9,  which  also  indicates 
a situation  in  or  near  the  plain  of  Sharon.  In  Mr. 
Smith’s  list  of  places  in  the  district  of  RamUh,  is  a 
village  named  Selhit,  containing  all  the  radicals  of 
the  Scripture  name,  and  probably  identical  with 
Selebi  of  Josephus,  as  the  modern  Yolo  is  with 
Ajalon  and  'Anmds  with  Emmaus.  Its  place  is 
not  definitely  fixed.  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  vol.  iii. 
2nd  a])pcndix,  p.  120.)  [G.  W.] 
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SHALISHA  (LXX.  Alex.  2aA«ro-a,  Vat.  2eA;cd), 
a district  of  Palestine,  in  or  near  Mount  Ephraim  (1 
Sam.  ix.  4),  in  which  was  probably  situated  Baal 
Shalisha.  [Baal  Shalisha.]  [G.  W.] 

SHARON  {^apdav:  Eth. 'S.apwviTgs).  1.  Part  of 
the  great  western  plain  of  Palestine,  distinguished 
for  its  fertility,  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Isaiah 
with  “ the  glory  of  Lebanon,  and  the  excellency  of 
Carmel  and  Sharon.”  {Isaiah,  xxxv.  2.)  “ The 

rose  of  Sharon  ” is  used  proverbially  in  the  Canticles 
(ii.  1.)  It  is  remarkable  that  the  name  does  not 
occur  in  either  of  these  passages  in  the  LXX.,  but 
in  the  latter  is  translated  by  dvQos  too  -irediov,  by 
which  appellative  Symmachus  translates  it  in  the 
former  passage,  while  Theodotion  and  Aquila  retain 
the  proper  name.  Its  richness  as  a pasture  land  is 
intimated  in  I Chronicles  {xx\\i.  29),  where  we  read 
that  “ Shitrai  the  Sharonite  ” was  overseer  of  David’s 
“ herds  that  fed  in  Sharon.”  It  doubtless  derived 
its  name  from  a village  mentioned  only  in  the  New 
Testament  {Acts,  ix.  35)  in  connection  with  Lydda, 
in  a manner  that  intimates  its  vicinity  to  that 
town.  Its  site  has  not  been  recovered  in  modern 
times,  but  it  occurred  to  the  w’riter,  on  the  spot, 
that  it  may  possibly  be  represented  by  the  village  of 
Butus  {=  Peter),  on  the  north  of  the  road  between 
Lydda  and  Bethoron,  and  may  have  changed  its 
name  in  honour  of  the  Apostle,  and  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  miracle  wrought  by  him.  S.  Jerome  in 
his  commentaries  limits  the  name  to  the  district 
about  Joppa,  Lydda,  and  lamnia  {ad  les.  xxxiii.  Ixv.) 
Eusebius  calls  the  district  Saronas  {^apuvds'),  and 
extends  it  from  Joppa  to  Caesareia  (of  Palestine) ; 
while  other  writers  reckon  to  it  the  whole  of  the 
coast  north  of  Caesareia,  as  far  as  Carmel.  {Ono- 
mast. sub  voce.')  The  width  of  the  plain  about 
Jaffa  is  little  less  than  18  miles,  and  the  luxuriance 
of  its  soil  is  still  attested  by  the  numei'ous  wild 
flowers  with  which  it  is  carpeted  in  the  spring, — 
roses,  lilies,  tulips,  narcissus,  anemones,  carnations, 
and  a thousand  others,  no  less  than  by  the  abun- 
dant vegetation  and  inci’ease  where  the  land  is  cul- 
tivated as  garden  or  corn  land.  (Ritter,  Paldstina, 
&c.  vol.  iii.  part  i.  pp.  25,  586—588.)  Reland  has 
shown  that  the  classical  name  for  this  fruitful  dis- 
trict was  dpv/xSs,  which  Strabo  joins  with  Carmel, 
as  then  in  the  power  of  the  pirates  who  had  Joppa 
for  their  port  (xvi.  2.  § 28,  p.  759).  Reland  sug- 
gests an  ingenious  account  of  this  synonym,  which 
appears  also  in  Josephus  (who  does  not  use  the 
Scripture  name)  in  connection  with  Carmel,  in  a man- 
ner that  clearly  points  to  the  district  desciibed  by 
Strabo  under  the  same  name.  In  one  passage  the 
name  is  used  in  the  plural  {Apvpol  5e  rb 
KaXeirai,  Ant.  xiv.  13.  § 3);  in  the  parallel  pas- 
sage it  is  singular  (eirl  KaXovfievop  Apvp.6v, 
Bell.  Jud.  i.  13.  § 2).  Now  dpvpds,  according  to 
ancient  etymologists,  signified  any  kind  of  wood, 
and,  as  Ritter  remarks,  the  traces  of  the  forests  of 
Sharon  are  still  to  be  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of 
Carmel ; but  according  to  Pliny  the  Sinus  Saronicus 
derived  its  name  from  an  oak  grove,  “ ita  Graecia 
antiqua  appellaiite  quercum.”  {H.  N.  iv.  5.  s.  9.) 
The  very  probable  conjecture  of  Reland  therefore  is 
that  Apvfxds  is  simply  a translation  of  Saron  or 
Sarona,  for  according  to  the  Etymologicum  Magnum 
^apwpides  at  Kdi\ai  Bpves  (ad  voc.  ~2apovpfVos). 

2.  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  recognise  another 
Sharon,  to  which  they  apply  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah 
(xxxiii.  9),  “ Sharon  is  like  a wilderness  ” (VAtj 
t’yeVcTo  d ’S.dpav,  LXX.),  which  they  refer  to  the 
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country  between  Tabor  and  the  sea  of  Tiberias 
(^Onomast.  s.  v.~)  But  as  the  name  is  here  intro- 
duced in  connection  with  Lebanon  and  Carmel, — 
Bashan  being  also  introduced, — and  as  no  other 
notice  of  a Galilaean  Sharon  is  to  be  met  with,  it 
seems  more  reasonable  to  refer  the  notice  in  Isaiah 
to  the  plain  of  Sharon  on  the  west  coast. 

3.  There  was  certainly  another  Sharon  beyond  Jor- 
dan, apparently  near  the  region  of  Gilead,  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Abihail,  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  are  said  to  have 
“dwelt  in  Gilead  in  Bashan,  and  in  her  towns,  and 
in  all  the  suburbs  of  Sharon”  (1  Chron.  v.  16);  and 
it  is  possible  that  “ the  herds  that  fed  in  Sharon,” 
under  charge  of  David’s  chief  herdsman,  Shitrai  the 
Sharonite,  may  have  pastured  in  this  trans-Jordanic 
district,  not  in  the  plain  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Re  land  indeed  maintains  that  the  mention  of  the 
suburbs  of  Sharon  in  connection  with  the  Gadites,  is 
no  proof  of  the  existence  of  a trans-Jordanic  Sharon, 
for  that,  as  the  tribe  of  Gad  was  specially  addicted 
to  pastoral  pursuits,  they  may  have  pastured  their 
flocks  in  the  suburbs  of  the  towns  of  other  and  dis- 
tant tribes.  But  this  hypothesis  seems  much  more 
forced  than  the  very  natural  theory  of  a second 
Sharon  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  properly  so  called. 
(^Palaestina,  pp.  370,  371,  988.)  [G.  W.] 

SHAVEH  (LXX.  Vat.  v xoiXks  tov  SagtJ,  Alex,  h 
2av-f)).  “The  valley  of  Sliaveh,  w’hich  is  the  king’s 
dale,”  where  Melchizedek  met  Abraham  returning  from 
the  slaughter  of  the  kings.  (Gen.  xiv.  17.)  The 
learned  are  not  agreed  concerning  the  city  of  Melchi- 
zedek. They  who  regard  his  Salem  as  identical  with 
Jerusalem,  naturally  identify  “ the  king’s  dale,”  equi- 
valent to  “ the  valley  of  Shaveh,”  with  “ the  king’s 
dale  ” where  Absalom  erected  his  monument  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  18),  and  place  it  in  the  vicinity  of  “ the  king’s 
gardens,”  in  the  valley  of  the  Kedron,  where  tradition 
points  out  “Absalom’s  hand”  or  place.  [Jerusalem, 
Vol.  II.  p.  17,  a.  and  p.  23,  b.]  [G.  W.] 

SHAVEH  KIRJATHAIM  (translated  by  the 
LXX.  2ai>7/  7]  the  original  seat  of  that  very 

ancient  people  the  Emims,  where  they  were  smitten 
by  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam.  (Gen.  xiv.  .5.) 
It  no  doubt  passed  with  the  other  possessions  of  the 
Emims  to  the  Moabites  (Dent.  ii.  9 — 11),  and  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  Kiriathaim  (LXX.  Kapjo- 
Qaxii)  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  23)  and  Ezekiel  (xxv. 
9).  [G.  W.] 

SHEBA.  [Sabaea.] 

SHECHEM.  [Neapolis  IL] 

SHILOH.  [Silo.] 

SHITTIM  (LXX.  'S.aTTelv  al.  SarTtV),  the  last 
station  of  the  Israelites  before  crossing  the  Jordan, 
described  to  be  by  Jordan  in  the  plains  of  Moab. 
Abel-shittim  was  at  one  extremity  of  their  vast  en- 
campment, as  Beth- Jesi  moth  was  at  the  other. 
(Numh.  xxv.  1,  xxxiii.  49.)  It  was  from  thence 
that  Joshua  sent  the  spies  to  reconnoitre  Jericho 
(Josh.  ii.  1),  and  from  thence  that  they  marched 
to  their  miraculous  passage  of  the  Jordan  (iii.  1). 
In  Micah  (vi.  5)  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Gilgal,  being  the  last  encampment  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  as  Gilgal  was  the  first  on  the  west.  Here 
the  LXX.  render  anb  t&v  axoiywi/  ews  rov  FaA- 
yd\.  [G.  W.] 

SHUNEM  (LXX.  "SiCofidu:  Eth.  ^aj/xaviriis,  2a>- 
/uaviTts),  a village  of  Palestine  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  Abishag  (1  Kings,  i.  3),  and  for  the 
miracle  of  Elisha.  (2  Kings,  iv.)  It  was  situated 
in  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  18;  LXX.  '^ovvdii),  near 
Gilboa,  to  the  north;  for  when  Saul  and  the  Is- 
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raelites  were  encamped  in  Gilboa,  the  Philistines 
pitched  in  Shunem,  so  that  he  had  to  pass  through 
their  lines  to  come  to  Endor.  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  4.) 
Eusebius  mentions  a village  named  Sanim,  in  the  bor- 
ders of  Sebaste,  in  the  district  of  Acrabattene,  which 
cannot  be  identical  with  this.  But  the  Subem  (2ou- 
&7}^)  of  the  same  author,  which  he  places  v.  M.  P. 
south  of  Mount  Tabor,  corresponds  very  well  with  the 
site  of  the  modern  village  of  Sdlam,  which  still  marks 
the  site  of  ancient  Shunem,  It  is  a miserable 
village,  situated  above  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  on 
the  road  between  Jenin  and  Nazareth,  about  IJ 
hour  north  of  Zer'in,  ancient  Jezreel,  on  the  steep 
slope  of  the  western  spur  of  Little  Hermon  (Ed^ 
Duhy).  [G.  W.] 

SHUR  (^ovp,  LXX.),  a place  repeatedly  mentioned 
to  describe  the  western  extremity  of  the  borders  of 
the  posterity  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  18),  of  the 
Amalekites  only  (1  Sain.  xv.  7),  of  the  Geshurites, 
Gezrites,  and  Amalekites  (xxvii.  8),  in  all  which 
passages  it  is  placed  “ over  against,”  “ before,”  and 
on  the  way  to  Egypt.  Hagar’s  well,  afterwards 
called  Beer-lahai-roi,  betw^een  Kadesh  and  Bered, 
was  “ in  the  way  to  Shur.”  (Gen.  xvi,  7,  14.) 
The  name  is  still  found  in  the  south  of  Palestine. 
“ Moilahhi  (==  Beer-lahai-roi)  lies  on  the  great  road 
from  Beersheba  to  Shur,  or  Jehel-es-Sur,  which  is 
its  present  name, — a grand  chain  of  mountains 
running  north  and  south,  a little  east  of  the  longi- 
tude of  Suez,  lying,  as  Shur  did,  before  Egypt. 
(Gen.  xvi.  7.)  It  lies  at  the  south-west  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain  of  Paran,  as  Kadesh  does 
at  its  utmost  north-east  extremity.  (Rowlands,  in 
Williams’s  Holy  City,  vol.  i.  appendix  No.  1.  pp. 
465,  466.)  [G.  W.] 

SHUSHAN.  [Susa.] 

SIAGUL  (jS,iayovK,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 9,  (the  most 
easterly  town  of  Zeugitana,  only  3 miles  from  the 
coast,  and  to  which  Putput  seiwed  as  a harbour. 
Shaw  (Travels,  ch.  2)  identifies  it  with  some  ruins 
at  the  village  of  Ka^sir-Asseite,  from  two  inscrip- 
tions which  he  found  there,  with  the  words  Civ 
Siagitana;  but  which  he  must  have  read  incorrectly, 
since  the  town  would  have  been  called  Siagulitana. 
According  to  Maffei  (Mus.  Veron.  p.  457.  2)  there 
is  also  an  inscription  with  the  words  Civ.  Siagitana 
near  Turuz  in  Africa;  which  Orelli  (i.  p.  334)  re- 
fers either  to  Sigus  in  Numidia  or  to  Sign  in  Mauri- 
tania Caesariensis.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SIANTICUM.  [Santicum.] 

SIARUM,  a town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  SE.  of 
Hispalis.  Now  Saracatin,  in  the  territory  of  Utrera. 
(Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  Gruter,  Inscr.  p,  803;  Florez, 
Med.  ii.  p.  571,  iii.  p.  117,  Esp.  Sagr.  ix.  p.  112, 
&c.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SIATA,  an  island  on  the  Gallic  coast,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Maritime  Itin.  after  Vindilis,  or 
Belle  Isle.  D’Anville  conjectures  Siata  to  be  the 
Isle  de  Houat,  which  is  off  the  coast  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Morbihan,  and  between  Belle  Isle  and  the 
mainland.  [G.  L.] 

SIATUTANDA  (SiarouTavSa),  is  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 27)  as  a town  of  Germany;  but 
had  probably  no  existence  at  all,  the  geographer 
imagining  that  in  the  words  of  Tacitus  (Ann.  iv. 
73),  “ad  sua  tutanda  digressis  rebellibus”  the  name 
of  some  town  was  contained.  Notwithstanding  this 
evident  origin  of  the  name,  some  modern  geographers 
still  persist  in  assuming  a town  Siatutanda.  [L.S.] 
SI'BAE  (^l€ai,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  5;  Diod.  xvii.  96; 
Strab.  XV.  p.  688),  a nation  of  the  Panjdb,  below 
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the  junction  of  the  Hydaspes  and  Acesines,  en- 
countered by  Alexander  in  his  attempt  to  invade 
India.  They  are  described  as  a rude,  warlike  people, 
armed  only  with  clubs  for  defensive  weapons.  The 
Greeks  noticed  this  use  of  the  club,  and  that  the 
people  were  in  the  habit  of  branding  the  representa- 
tion of  a club  on  the  backs  of  their  cattle,  and  that 
they  were  clothed  in  the  skins  of  wild  animals. 
From  these  facts  they  inferred  that  they  must  be 
descendants  of  Hercules.  There  can  be  doubt  that 
they  are  the  same  race  as  are  called  Sobii  in 
Curtins  (ix.  4.  § 2).  A tribe  of  similar  character, 
called  Siapul  or  Siapuch,  still  exists  in  that  country, 
who  use  the  club,  and  wear  the  skins  of  goats  for 
clothing.  (Ritter,  vii.  p.  279,  v.  p.  467 ; Bohlen, 
Alte-Indien,  i.  p.  208.)  It  is  possible  that  they 
have  derived  their  name  from  the  god  Siva.  [V.] 
SIBA'RIA,  a to^vn  of  the  Vettones  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  N.  of  Salmantica,  and  on  the  road 
from  Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta.  Ant.  p. 

434.)  Variously  identified  with  Santiz,  Fuente  de 
Sahurra,  Penausende,  and  Zamocina.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SIBDA  : Eth.  ^iSSaySs,  SiSSi'ttjs),  a 

place  in  Caria,  and  one  of  the  six  towns  which  were 
given  by  Alexander  the  Great  to  Ada,  a daughter  of 
king  Hecatomnus  of  Halicarnassus,  and  thus  became 
subject  to  Halicarnassus.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.\  Plin.  v. 
29.)  Its  exact  site  cannot  be  ascertained.  [L.  S.] 
SIBERIC'NA  (^iSepiivr}:  Sta  Sever ind),  a town  of 
Bruttium  situated  in  the  mountains  about  15  miles 
NW.  of  Crotona.  The  name  is  mentioned  only  by 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (5.  v.),  who  calls  it  an 
Oenotrian  city,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  is  the  same 
place  which  is  now  called  Santa  Severina,  an  appel- 
lation that  is  already  noticed  by  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogenitus  in  the  tenth  century.  It  was  at  that 
time  apparently  a place  of  importance,  but  is  now 
much  decayed.  (Const.  Porph.  de  Adm.  Imp.  ii.  10; 
Holsten.  Obs.  in  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.')  [E.  H.  B.] 

SI'BERIS  (%'i§epis),  a river  of  Galatia,  a tri- 
butary of  the  Sangarius;  it  flowed  in  a south- 
western direction,  and  joined  the  main  river  near  the 
little  town  of  Syceon,  not  far  from  Juliopolis. 
(P  rocop.  de  Aed.  v.  4.)  Procopius  also  mentions 
tliat  this  river  frequently  overflowed  its  banks,  a fiict 
which  is  perhaps  alluded  to  in  the  name  of  a station 
called  Hycron  Potamon,  about  13  miles  east  of  Julio- 
polis {It.  Ilieros.  p 574);  though  it  is  possible  also 
that  t'ne  name  may  be  misspelt  for  Hieron  Potamon, 
which  is  only  another  name  for  the  Hieras  of  Pliny 
(v.  43),  and  unquestionably  identical  with  the  Siberis 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  Kirmir.  [L.  S.] 
SIBUZA'TES,  an  Aquitanian  people,  who  sub- 
mitted to  P.  Crassus,  Caesai-’s  legatus  in  b.  c.  56. 
{B.  G.  iii.  27.)  There  are  many  varieties  in  the 
manuscript  readings  of  this  name.  It  is  merely  by 
conjecture  founded  on  resemblance  of  name,  that 
they  have  been  placed  about  Saubusse  or  Sobusse, 
on  the  A dour,  between  Aquae  Tarbellicae  {Dax) 
and  Bayonne.  [G.  L.] 

SIBYLLATES,  one  of  the  Aquitanian  tribes 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  19).  D’Anville  conjectures 
that  the  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  Vallis 
Subola,  mentioned  by  Fredegarius.  He  argues  that 
they  cannot  be  the  same  people  as  the  Sibuzates 
who  submitted  to  P.  Crassus,  because  Caesar  speaks 
of  a few  of  the  remotest  Aquitanian  tribes  which  did 
not  submit  to  the  Roman  general,  trusting  to  the 
approaching  winter  season  {B.  G.  iii.  27);  from  which 
rem.ark  we  may  infer  that  these  remotest  tribes  were 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees.  “ The  peojde  of  the 
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valley  of  Soule  might  derive  this  .advantage  from  their 
situation,  which  is  shut  in  between  Low  Navarre 
and  the  high  part  of  BearnP  (D’Anville.)  [G.  L.] 
SIBYRTUS.  [Sybrita.] 

SICAMBRI,  SYCAMRRI,  SYGAMBRI,  SU- 
GAMBRI,  or  SUCAMBRI  {'XvyapSpoi,  '2oiryafi6poi, 
or  l.ovKap.Spoi),  a pow'erful  German  tribe,  occupying 
in  the  time  of  Caesar  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  extending  from  the  Sieg  to  the  Lippe.  It  is 
generally  assumed  that  this  tribe  derived  its  name 
from  the  little  river  Sieg,  which  falls  into  the  Rhine 
a little  below  Bonn,  and  during  the  middle  ages  was 
called  Sega,  Segaha,  but  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  writer;  this  assumption,  however,  is  at  least 
only  a probable  conjecture,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  the  time  of  Caesar  they  inhabited  the  country 
north  and  south  of  the  Sieg,  and  to  the  north  of  the 
Ubii.  (Caes.  B.  G.  iv.  16,  foil.,  vi.  35;  Strab.  vii. 
pp.  290,  291;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  48,  xl.  32,  liv. 
20,  32,  33,  36.)  When  the  Usipetes  and  Tencteri 
were  defeated  by  Caesar,  the  remnants  of  these  tribes 
took  refuge  in  the  country  of  the  Sicambri,  who 
took  them  under  their  protection.  Caesar  then  de- 
manded their  surrender;  .and  this  being  refused,  he 
built  his  famous  bridge  across  the  Rhine  to  strike 
terror  into  the  Germans.  The  Sicambri,  however,  did 
not  wait  for  his  arrival,  but,  on  the  advice  of  the  Usi- 
petes and  Tencteri,  quitted  their  own  country  and 
withdrew  into  forests  and  uninhabited  districts, 
whither  Caesar  neither  would  nor  could  follow  them. 
A few  years  later,  B.  c.  51,  during  the  war  against 
the  Eburones,  we  find  Sicambri  fighting  against  the 
army  of  Caesar  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and 
nearly  defeating  the  Rom.ans;  Caesar’s  arrival,  who 
had  been  in  another  part  of  Gaul,  alone  saved  his 
legions.  The  Sicambri  were  then  obliged  to  return 
across  the  Rhine.  In  b.  c.  16  the  Sicambri,  with 
the  Usipetes  and  Tencteri,  again  invaded  Gallia  Bel- 
gica,  and  M.  Lollius,  who  had  provoked  the  bar- 
barians, sustained  a serions  defeat.  A similar  at- 
tack which  was  made  a few  years  later,  was  repelled 
by  Drusus,  who  pursued  the  Geimans  into  their  own 
country.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans,  the 
Sicambri  formed  a confederation  among  their  conntry- 
men  against  the  common  enemy,  and  as  the  Chatti 
who  had  received  the  countiy  of  the  Ubii  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  refused  to  join  them,  the 
Sicambri  made  war  upon  them;  and  as  they  left 
their  own  territory  unprotected,  Drusus  penetrated 
through  it  into  the  interior  of  Germany.  After  the 
death  of  Drasus,  Tiberius  undertook  the  completion 
of  his  plans  against  Germany.  None  of  the  tribes 
offered  a more  vigorous  resistance  than  the  Sicambri ; 
but  in  the  end  they  were  obliged  to  submit,  and 
40,000  Sicambri  and  Suevi  were  transplanted  into 
Gaul,  where  as  subjects  of  Rome  they  received  settle- 
ments between  the  lower  course  of  the  Meuse  and 
the  Rhine.  In  that  country  they  subsequently 
fonned  an  important  part  of  the  nation  or  confede- 
racy of  the  Franks.  Those  Sigambri  who  were  not 
transplanted  into  Gaul  seem  to  have  withdrawn  into 
the  hills  of  Mons  Retico,  and  for  a long  time  they 
are  not  mentioned  in  history ; they  reappear  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 8),  when  they  are  spoken 
of  as  neighbours  of  the  Bructeri  Minores.  The  Si- 
cambri are  described  as  bold,  brave,  and  cruel,  and 
we  hear  nothing  of  towns  in  their  country;  they 
seem  in  fact  to  have  lived  in  villages  and  isolated 
farms.  (Caes.  B.  G.  iv.  19;  comp.  Tac.  Ann.  ii. 
26,  iv.  47,  xii.  39;  Suet.  Aug.  21,  Tib.  9;  Eutrop. 
vii.  9;  Oros.  vi.  21;  Horat.  Carm.  iv.  2.  36.  14. 
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51;  Ov.  Amor.  i.  14.  49;  Venant,  Fort,  dc  Charih. 
Rege,  vi.  4;  Gregor.  Turon.  ii.  31 ; Procop.  Bell.  Goth. 
i.  12;  Lydus,  de  Magistr.  i.  50,  iii.  36;  Zeuss,  Die 
Deutschen,  p.  83,  foil.;  Wilhelm,  Germanien,^.  142, 
foil.)  [L.  S.] 

SICANI.  [SicuLi.] 

SICCA  VENERIA  (^(kku  or  JSIku  Oveuepia, 
Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 30,  viii.  2.  § 9),  a considerable  town  of 
Numidia  on  the  river  Bagradas,  and  on  the  road  from 
Carthago  to  Hippo  Regius,  and  from  Musti  to  Cirta. 

Ant.  pp.  41,  45.)  It  was  built  on  a hill,  and, 
according  to  Pliny  (v.  3.  s.  2),  was  a Roman  colony. 
We  learn  from  Valerius  Maximus  (ii.  6.  § 15)  that  it 
derived  its  surname  from  a temple  of  Venus  which 
existed  there,  in  which,  agreeably  to  a Phoenician 
custom,  the  maidens  of  the  town,  including  even 
those  of  good  family,  publicly  prostituted  themselves, 
in  order  to  collect  a marriage  portion ; a circumstance 
which  shows  that  the  town  was  originally  a Phoeni- 
cian settlement,  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Astarte. 
(Comp.  Sail.  Jug.  56  ; Polyb.  i.  66,  67.)  Shaw 
(^Travels,  p.  87)  takes  it  to  be  the  modern  Keff, 
where  a statue  of  Venus  has  been  found,  and  an  in- 
scnption,  with  the  words  Ordo  Siccensium.  (Comp. 
Donati,  Suppl.  Thes.  Murat,  ii.  pp.  266.  6;  Orelli, 
Inscr.  no.  3733.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SICELLA.  [ZiKLAQ.] 

SICHEM.  [Neapolis  II.] 

SICPLIA  (StweAia:  Eth.  SifceAtojTTjs,  Siciliensis: 
Sicily),  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
islands  in  the  Meditei-ranean.  It  was  indeed  gene- 
rally reckoned  the  largest  of  all ; though  some  ancient 
writers  considered  Sardinia  as  exceeding  it  in  size, 
a view  which,  according  to  the  researches  of  modern 
geographers,  turns  out  to  be  correct.  [Sardinia.] 

I.  General  Description. 

The  general  form  of  Sicily  is  that  of  a triangle, 
having  its  shortest  side  or  base  turned  to  the  E., 
and  separated  at  its  NE.  angle  from  the  adjoining 
coast  of  Italy  only  by  a narrow  strait,  called  in 
ancient  times  the  Fretum  Siculum  or  Sicilian 
Strait,  but  now  more  commonly  known  as  the  Straits 
of  Messina.  It  was  generally  believed  in  antiquity 
that  Sicily  had  once  been  joined  to  the  continent  of 
Italy,  and  severed  from  it  by  some  natural  convul- 
sion. (Strab.  vi.  p.  258;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Virg. 
Aen.  iii.  414.)  But  though  this  is  probably  tnie 
in  a geological  sense,  it  is  certain  that  the  separation 
must  have  taken  place  at  a very  early  period,  not 
only  long  before  the  historical  age,  but  before  the  first 
dawn  of  tradition.  On  the  other  side,  the  W.  extre- 
mity of  Sicily  stretches  out  far  towards  the  coast 
of  Africa,  so  that  the  westernmost  point  of  the  island, 
the  headland  of  Lilybaeum,  is  separated  only  by  an 
interval  of  80  geogr.  miles  from  the  Hermaean 
Promontory,  or  Cape  Bon  in  Africa. 

The  general  triangular  form  of  Sicily  was  early 
recognised,  and  is  described  by  all  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers. The  three  promontories  that  may  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  the  angles  of  the  triangle,  viz. 
Cape  Pelorus  to  the  NE.,  Cape  Pachynus  to  the  SE., 
and  Lilybaeum  on  the  W.,  were  also  generally  known 
and  received  (Pol.  i.  42;  Strab.  vi.  pp.  265,  266; 
Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14  ; Ptol.  iii.  4;  Mel.  ii.  714).  Its 
dimensions  are  variously  given : Strabo,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Posidonius,  estimates  the  side  from  Pelo- 
rus to  Lilybaeum,  which  he  reckons  the  longest,  at 
1700  stadia  (or  170  geogr.  miles);  and  that  from 
Pachynus  to  Pelorus,  the  shortest  of  the  three,  at 
1130  stadia,  Pliny  on  the  contrary  reckons  186 
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Roman  miles  (149  geogr.)  from  Pelorus  to  P.achy- 
nus,  200  M.P.  (160  geogr.  miles)  from  Pachynus 
to  Lilybaeum,  and  170  M.P.  (136  geogr.)  from 
Lilybaeum  to  Pelorus:  thus  making  the  northern 
side  the  shortest  instead  of  the  longest.  But  Strabo’s 
views  of  the  proportion  of  the  three  sides  are 
entirely  connect;  and  his  distances  but  little  exceed 
the  truth,  if  some  allowance  be  made  for  the  wind- 
ings of  the  coast.  Later  geographers,  from  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  onwards,  erroneously  conceived  the 
position  of  Sicily  as  tending  a great  deal  more  to  the 
SW.  than  it  really  does,  at  the  same  time  that  tliey  . 
gave  it  a much  more  regular  triangular  form;  and 
this  error  was  perpetuated  by  modern  geographers 
down  to  the  time  of  D’Anville,  and  was  indeed  not 
altogether  removed  till  the  publication  of  the  va- 
luable coast  survey  of  the  island  by  Captain  Smyth. 
(See  the  map  published  by  Magini  in  1620,  and 
that  of  D’Anville  in  his  Analyse  Geographique  de 
I'ltalie,  Paris  1744.) 

A considerable  part  of  Sicily  is  of  a mountainous 
character.  A range  of  mountains,  which  are  geolo- 
gically of  the  same  character  as  those  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Bruttium  (the  group  of  Aspromonte), 
and  may  be  considered  almost  as  a continuation  of 
the  same  chain,  interrupted  only  by  the  intervening 
strait,  rises  near  Cape  Pelorus,  and  extends  at  first 
in  a SW.  direction  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Taor- 
mina (Tauromenium)  from  whence  it  turns  nearly 
due  W.  and  continues  to  hold  this  course,  running 
parallel  with  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  till  it  rises 
into  the  elevated  group  of  the  Monte  Madonia,  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  Cefalu  (Cephaloedium.)  From 
thence  it  breaks  up  into  more  irregular  masses  of 
limestone  mountains,  which  form  the  central  nucleus 
of  the  W.  portion  of  the  island,  while  their  arms 
extending  down  to  the  sea  encircle  the  Bay  of 
Palermo,  as  well  as  the  more  extensive  Gulf  of 
Castellamare,  with  bold  and  almost  isolated  head- 
lands. The  detached  mass  of  Mount  Eryx  {Monte 
di  S.  Giuliano)  rises  near  Trapani  almost  at  the  W. 
extremity  of  the  isl.and,  but  with  this  exception  the 
W.  and  SW.  coast  round  to  Sciacca,  20  miles  be- 
yond the  site  of  Selinus,  is  comparatively  low  and 
shelving,  and  presents  no  bold  features.  Another 
range  or  mass  of  mountains  branches  off  from  that 
of  the  Monte  Madonia  near  Polizzi,  and  trends  in 
a SE.  direction  through  the  heart  of  the  island, 
forming  the  huge  hills,  rather  than  mountains,  on 
one  of  which  Enna  was  built,  and  which  extend 
from  thence  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Piazza  and 
Aidone.  The  whole  of  the  SE.  corner  of  the  island 
is  occupied  by  a mass  of  limestone  hills,  never  rising 
to  the  dignity  nor  assuming  the  forms  of  moun- 
tains, but  forming  a kind  of  table-land,  wdth  a 
general  but  very  gradual  slope  towards  the  S.  and 
SE.;  broken  up,  however,  when  viewed  in  detail, 
into  very  irregular  masses,  being  traversed  by  deep 
valleys  and  ravines,  and  presenting  steep  escarpments 
of  limestone  rock,  so  as  to  constitute  a rugged  and 
difficult  country. 

None  of  the  mountains  above  described  attain  to 
any  great  elevation.  The  loftiest  group,  that  of  the 
Monte  Madonia,  does  not  exceed  3765  feet,  while 
the  average  height  of  the  range  which  extends  from 
thence  to  Cape  Pelorus,  is  little,  if  at  all,  above 
3000  feet  high.  Monte  S.  Giuliano,  the  ancient 
Eryx,  erroneously  considered  in  ancient  times  as  the 
highest  mountain  in  Sicily  after  Aetna  [Eryx],  is 
in  reality  only  2184  feet  in  height  (Smyth’s  Sicily, 
p.  242).  The  ancient  appellations  given  to  the.se 
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mountains  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  vague  and 
fluctuating  ; but  we  may  assign  the  marae  of  Nep- 
TUNius  Mons  to  the  chain  which  rises  at  Cape 
Pelorus,  and  extends  from  thence  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tauromenium ; while  that  of  Mons  Nebro- 
DES  seems  to  have  been  applied  in  a more  general 
sense  to  the  whole  northerly  range  extending  from 
near  Tauromenium  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Panor- 
mus;  and  the  Heraei  Montes  of  Diodorus  can  be 
no  others  than  a part  of  the  same  range.  (See  the 
respective  articles.)  But  incomparably  the  most 
important  of  the  mountains  of  Sicily,  and  the  most 
striking  physical  feature  of  the  whole  island,  is  the 
great  volcanic  mountain  of  Aetna,  which  rises  on 
the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  and  attains  an  elevation 
of  10.874  feet,  while  its  base  is  not  less  than  90 
miles  in  circumference.  It  is  wholly  detached  from 
the  mountains  and  hills  which  surround  it,  being 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Acesines  or  Alcan- 
tara, and  the  valley  through  which  it  flows,  and  on 
the  W.  and  S.  by  the  Symaethus,  while  on  the  E. 
its  streams  of  lava  descend  completely  into  the  sea, 
and  constitute  the  line  of  coast  for  a distance  of 
near  30  miles.  The  rivers  already  mentioned  con- 
stitute (with  trifling  exceptions)  the  limits  of  the 
volcanic  district  of  Aetna,  but  volcanic  formations 
of  older  date,  including  beds  of  lava,  scoriae,  &c.,  are 
scattered  over  a considerable  extent  of  the  SE.  por- 
tion of  the  island,  extending  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Palagonia  to  that  of  Palazzolo,  and  even  to 
Syracuse.  These  indeed  belong  to  a much  more 
ancient  epoch  of  volcanic  action,  and  can  never 
have  been  in  operation  since  the  existence  of  man 
upon  the  island.  The  extensive  action  of  volcanic 
fires  upon  Sicily  was,  however,  observed  by  the 
ancients,  and  is  noticed  by  several  writers.  The 
apparent  connection  between  Aetna  and  the  volcanoes 
of  the  Aeolian  Islands  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and 
the  same  author  justly  appeals  to  the  craters  of  the 
Palici,  and  to  the  numerous  thermal  springs  through- 
out the  island,  as  proofs  that  the  subterranean 
agencies  were  widely  diffused  beneath  its  surface 
(Strab.  vi.  pp.  274,  275). 

Few  countries  in  Europe  surpass  Sicily  in  general 
productiveness  and  fertility.  Its  advantages  in  this 
respect  are  extolled  by  many  ancient  writers. 
Strabo  tells  us  (vi.  p.  273)  that  it  was  not  inferior  to 
Italy  in  any  kind  of  produce,  and  even  surpassed  it  in 
many.  It  was  generally  believed  to  be  the  native 
country  of  wheat  (Diod.  v.  2),  and  it  is  certain  that 
it  was  not  surpassed  by  any  country  either  in  the 
abundance  or  quality  of  this  production.  It  was 
equally  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  honey 
and  its  saffron,  both  of  which  were  extensively  ex- 
ported to  Borne ; as  well  as  for  its  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  excellent  breeds  of  horses,  among  which  those 
of  Agrigentum  seem  to  have  been  the  most  cele- 
brated (Strab.  1.  c. ; Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  23;  Virg.  Aen. 
iii.  704).  There  were  indeed  no  extensive  plains, 
like  those  of  Campania  or  Cisalpine  Gaul ; the  largest 
being  that  now  called  the  Piano  di  Catania,  extend- 
ing along  the  banks  of  the  Symaethus,  and  known 
in  ancient  times  as  the  Leontinus  or  Laestry- 
GONius  Campus.  But  the  whole  island  was  inter- 
sected by  numerous  streams,  and  beautiful  valleys; 
and  though  a considerable  part  of  its  surface  (as 
already  observed)  was  occupied  either  by  mountains 
or  rocky  hills,  the  slopes  and  underfalls  of  these 
abounded  in  scenery  of  the  most  charming  descrip- 
tion, and  were  adapted  for  the  growth  of  vines, 
olives,  and  fruits  of  every  description. 
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The  climate  of  Sicily  may  be  considered  as  inter- 
mediate between  those  of  Southern  Italy  and  Africa. 
'I’he  northern  part  of  the  island,  indeed,  closely  re- 
sembles the  portion  of  Italy  with  which  it  is  more 
immediately  in  contact;  but  the  southern  and  south- 
western parts  present  strong  indications  of  their 
more  southerly  latitude,  and  have  a parched  and 
arid  appearance  (at  least  to  the  eyes  of  northern 
travellers),  except  in  winter  and  spring.  The  abund- 
ance also  of  the  dwarf  palm  {Chamaerops  humilis 
Linn.),  a plant  unknown  to  other  parts  of  Europe, 
tends  to  give  a peculiar  aspect  to  these  districts  of 
Sicily.  The  climate  of  the  island  in  general  was 
certainly  not  considered  unhealthy  in  ancient  times ; 
and  though  at  the  present  day  many  districts  of  it 
suffer  severely  from  malaria,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  this  would  be  greatly  diminished  by  an 
increased  population  and  more  extensive  cultivation. 
It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  in  Sicily,  as  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  that  frequently  the  very  sites  which  are  now 
considered  the  most  unhealthy  were  in  ancient  times 
occupied  by  flourishing  and  populous  cities.  In 
many  cases  the  malaria  is  undoubtedly  owing  ta 
local  causes,  which  might  be  readily  obviated  by 
draining  marshes  or  affording  a free  outlet  to  stag- 
nant waters. 

II.  History. 

The  accounts  of  the  early  population  of  Sicily 
are  more  rational  and  consistent  than  is  generally 
the  case  with  such  traditions.  Its  name  was  obvi- 
ously derived  from  that  of  the  people  who  continued 
in  historical  times  to  be  its  chief  inhabitants,  the 
SicuLi  or  SiCELS  (2t/f eA,oi) ; and  the  tradition  uni- 
versally received  represented  these  as  crossing  over 
from  the  mainland,  where  they  had  formerly  dwelt, 
in  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  Italy.  The  tra- 
ditions and  notices  of  this  people  in  other  parts  of 
Italy,  and  of  their  previous  wanderings  and  migra- 
tions, are,  indeed,  extremely  obscure,  and  will  be 
discussed  elsewhere  [Siculi]  ; but  the  fact  that 
they  were  at  one  time  settled  in  the  Bruttian  penin- 
sula, and  from  thence  passed  over  into  Sicily,  may 
be  safely  received  as  historical.  There  is  every  pro- 
bability also  that  they  were  not  a people  distinct  in 
their  origin  from  the  races  whom  we  subsequently 
find  in  that  part  of  Italy,  but  were  closely  connected 
with  the  Oenotrians  and  their  kindred  tribes.  In- 
deed, the  names  of  'S.ik^Kos  and  ’IraAtis  are  consi- 
dered by  many  philologers  as  of  common  origin. 
There  seems,  ther-efore,  little  doubt  that  the  Sicels, 
or  Siculi,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  great  Pelasgic  race,  which  we  find  in  the  earliest 
times  occupying  the  southern  portion  of  Italy : and 
this  kindred  origin  will  account  for  the  facility  with 
which  we  find  the  Sicels  subsequently  adopting  the 
language  and  civilisation  of  the  Greek  colonists  in 
the  island,  at  the  same  time  that  there  remain 
abundant  traces  of  their  common  descent  with  the 
people  of  Italy. 

But  the  Sicels,  who  occupied  in  the  historical 
period  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  the  island, 
were  not,  according  to  the  Greek  writers,  its  earliest 
inhabitants.  Thucydides  indeed  assigns  their  immi- 
gration to  a period  only  three  centuries  before  the 
settlement  of  the  first  Greek  colonies  (Thuc.  vi.  2); 
and  Diodorus,  without  assigning  any  date,  agrees  in 
representing  them  as  the  latest  comers  among  the 
native  population  of  the  island  (Diod.  v.  6).  The 
first  notices  of  Sicily  allude  to  the  existence  of  races 
of  gigantic  men,  of  savage  manners,  under  the 
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names  of  Laestrygones  and  Cyclopes  ; but  these 
fabulous  tales,  pi^eserved  only  by  the  early  poets  in  a 
manner  that  renders  it  imiwssible  to  separate  truth 
from  falsehood,  are  justly  discarded  by  Thucydides 
as  unworthy  of  serious  consideration  (Thuc.  vi.  2). 
It  may  suffice  to  remark,  that  Homer  (of  course,  the 
earliest  authority  on  the  subject)  says  nothing  di- 
rectly to  prove  that  he  conceived  either  the  Cy- 
clopes or  Laestn'gones  as  dwelling  in  Sicily;  and 
this  is  in  both  cases  a mere  inference  of  later  writers, 
or  of  some  tradition  now  unknown  to  us.  Homer 
indeed,  in  one  passage,  mentions  (but  not  in  connec- 
tion with  either  of  these  savage  races),  “ tlie  island 
of  Thrinakia  ” (^Odyss.  xii.  127),  and  this  was  gene- 
rally identified  with  Sicily,  though  there  is  certainly 
nothing  in  the  Odyssey  that  would  naturally  lead  to 
such  a conclusion.  But  it  was  a tradition  generally 
received  that  Sicily  had  previously  been  called  Tri- 
NACRIA,  from  its  triangular  form  and  the  three 
promontories  that  formed  its  extremities  (Thuc.  vi. 
2 ; Diod.  v.  2 ; Strab.  vi.  p.  265),  and  this  name 
was  connected  with  the  Homeric  Thrinakia.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  a name  could  only  have  been 
given  by  Greek  navigators,  and  argues  a consider- 
able amount  of  acquaintance  with  the  configuration 
of  its  shores.  It  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  (as 
supposed  even  by  Thucydides)  the  original  or  native 
name  of  the  island,  nor  could  it  have  been  in  use 
even  among  the  Greeks  at  a very  early  period.  But 
we  cannot  discard  the  general  testimony  of  ancient 
writers,  that  this  was  the  earliest  appellation  by 
which  Sicily  was  known  to  the  Greeks. 

Another  people  whom  Thucydides,  apparently 
with  good  reason,  regards  as  more  ancient  than  the 
Sicels,  were  the  Sicani,  whom  we  find  in  historical 
times  occupying  the  western  and  north-western  parts 
of  the  island,  whither,  according  to  their  own  tradi- 
tion, they  had  been  driven  by  the  invading  Sicels, 
when  these  crossed  the  straits,  though  another  tra- 
dition ascribed  their  removal  to  the  terror  and  devas- 
tation caused  by  the  eruptions  of  Aetna  (Thuc.  vi.2; 
Diod.  V.  6).  The  Sicanians  claimed  the  honour  of 
being  autochthons,  or  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  and  this  view  was  followed  by  Tiinaeus  ; but 
Thucydides,  as  well  as  Philistus,  adopted  another 
tradition,  according  to  which  they  were  of  Iberian 
extraction  (Thuc.  1.  c.\  Diod.  I,  c.).  What  the 
arguments  were  which  he  regards  as  conclusive,  w^e 
are  unfortunately  wholly  ignorant;  but  the  view  is 
in  itself  probable  enough,  and  notwithstanding  the 
close  resemblance  of  name,  it  is  certain  that  through- 
out the  liistorical  peidod  the  Sicani  and  Siculi  are 
uniformly  treated  as  distinct  races.  Hence  it  is 
improbable  that  they  were  merely  tribes  of  a kindred 
origin,  as  we  should  otherwise  have  been  led  to  infer 
from  the  fact  that  the  two  names  are  evidently  only 
two  forms  of  the  same  appellation. 

A third  race  which  is  found  in  Sicily  within  the 
historical  period,  and  which  is  regarded  by  ancient 
writers  as  distinct  from  the  two  preceding  ones, 
is  that  of  Elymi,  who  inhabited  the  extreme  north- 
I western  corner  of  the  island,  about  Eiyx  and  Se- 
j gesta.  Tradition  ascribed  to  them  a Trojan  oiigin 
I (Time.  vi.  2 ; Dionys.  i.  52),  and  though  this  story 
; is  probably  worth  no  more  than  the  numerous  simi- 
' lar  tales  of  Ti*ojan  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Italy, 

, there  must  probably  have  been  some  foundation  for 
1 regarding  them  as  a distinct  people  from  their  neigh- 
I hours,  the  Sicani.  Both  Thucydides  and  Scylax 
! specially  mention  them  as  such  (Thuc.  1.  c.;  Scyl. 
p.  4.  § 13):  but  at  a later  period > they  seem  to 
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have  gradually  disappeared  or  been  merged  into  the 
surrounding  tribes,  and  their  name  is  not  again 
found  in  history. 

Such  were  the  indigenous  races  by  which  Sicily 
was  peopled  when  its  coasts  were  first  visited,  and 
colonies  e.stablished  there,  by  the  Phoenicians  and  the 
Greeks.  Of  the  colonies  of  the  former  people  we 
have  little  information,  but  w’e  are  told  in  general  by 
Thucydides  that  they  occupied  numerous  points 
around  the  coasts  of  the  island,  establishing  them- 
selves in  preference,  as  w'as  their  wont,  on  projecting 
headlands  or  small  islands  adjoining  the  shoi-e. 
(Thuc.  vi.  2).  But  these  settlements  were  appa- 
rently, for  the  most  part,  mere  trading  stations,  and 
as  the  Greeks  came  to  establish  themselves  perma- 
nently and  in  still  increasing  numbers  in  Sicily,  the 
Phoenicians  gradually  withdrew  to  the  NW.  corner 
of  the  island,  where  they  retained  three  permanent 
settlements,  Motya,  Panormus,  and  Soloeis  or  Solun- 
tum.  Here  they  were  supported  by  the  alliance  of 
the  neiglibouring  Elymi,  and  had  also  the  advantage 
of  the  proximity  of  Carthage,  upon  w’hich  they  all 
became  eventually  dependent.  (Thuc.  1.  c.) 

The  settlement  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily 
began  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  B.  c., 
and  was  continued  for  above  a century  and  a half. 
Their  dates  and  origin  are  known  to  us  with  much 
more  certainty  than  those  which  took  place  during 
the  corresponding  period  in  the  south  of  Italy.  The 
earliest  were  established  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island, 
where  the  Chalcidic  colony  of  Naxos  was  founded 
in  B.  c.  735,  and  that  of  Syracuse  the  following 
year  (b.  c.  734),  by  a body  of  Corinthian  settlers 
under  Arcliias.  Thus  the  division  between  the  Chal- 
cidic and  Doric  colonies  in  Sicily,  which  bears  so 
prominent  a part  in  their  political  history,  became 
marked  from  the  very  outset.  The  Chalcidians  were 
the  first  to  extend  their  settlements,  having  founded 
within  a few  years  of  the  parent  colony  (about  b.  c. 
730)  the  two  cities  of  Leontini  and  Catana,  both 
of  them  destined  to  bear  an  important  part  in  the 
affairs  of  Sicily.  About  the  same  lime,  or  shortly 
after  (probably  about  b.  c.  728),  a fresh  body  of 
colonists  from  Megara  founded  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  called,  for  distinction’s  sake,  Megara  Hyb- 
LAEA,  on  the  E.  coast,  between  Syracuse  and  Catana, 
The  first  colony  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island  was 
that  of  Gela,  founded  in  B.  c.  690,  by  a body  of 
emigrants  from  Ehodes  and  Crete ; it  was,  therefore, 
a Doric  colony.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Chalcidians 
founded,  at  what  precise  period  we  know  not,  the 
colony  of  Zancle  (afterwards  called  Messana),  in 
a position  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  commanding 
the  Sicilian  Straits.  The  rapid  rise  and  prosperity 
of  these  first  settlements  are  shown  by  their  having 
become  in  their  turn  the  parents  of  other  cities, 
which  soon  vied  with  them,  and,  in  some  cases,  sur- 
passed them  in  importance.  Thus  w’efind  Syracuse 
extending  its  power  by  establishing  in  succession  the 
colonies  of  Acrae  in  B.  c.  664,  Casmenae  in  b.  c. 
644,  and  Camarina  in  b.  c.  599.  Of  these,  the 
last  alone  rose  to  be  a flourishing  city  and  the  rival 
of  the  neighbouring  Gela.  The  latter  city  in  its 
turn  founded  tlie  colony  of  Agrigentum,  in  b.  c. 
580,  w'hich,  though  one  of  the  latest  of  the  Greek 
colonies  in  the  island,  was  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  flourishing  of  them  all.  Still 
further  to  the  W.,  the  colony  of  Selin  us,  planted  as 
early  as  b.  c.  628,  by  a body  of  settlers  from  the 
Hyblaean  Megara,  reinforced  with  emigrants  from 
the  j.arcnt  city  in  Greece,  rose  to  a state  of  power 
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and  prosperity  far  surpassing  tliat  of  either  of  its 
mother  cities.  Selinus  was  the  most  westerly  of  the 
Greek  colonies,  and  immediately  bordered  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Blymi  and  the  Phoenician  or  Carthagi- 
nian settlements.  On  the  N.  coast  of  the  island, 
the  only  independent  Greek  colony  was  Himeka, 
founded  aibout  b.  c.  648  by  the  Zanclaeans;  Mylae, 
another  .colony  of  the  same  people,  having  apparently 
continued,  from  its  proximity,  to  be  a mere  depen- 
dency of  Zancle.  To  the  above  list  of  Greek  colo- 
nies must  be  added  Callipolis  and  Euboea,  both 
of  them  colonies  of  Naxos,  but  which  never  seem  to 
have  attained  to  consideration,  and  disappear  from 
history  at  an  early  period.* 

Our  accounts  of  the  early  history  of  these  nu- 
merous Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  are  unfortunately 
very  scanty  and  fragmentary.  We  learn  indeed  in 
general  terms  that  they  rose  to  considerable  power 
and  importance,  and  enjoyed  a high  degree  of  wealth 
and  prosperity,  owing  as  well  to  the  fertility  and 
natural  advantages  of  the  island,  as  to  their  foreign 
comnverce.  It  is  evident  also  that  at  an  early  period 
they  extended  their  dominion  over  a considerable 
part  of  the  adjoining  country,  so  that  each  city  had 
its  district  or  territory,  often  of  considerable  extent, 
and  comprising  a subject  population  of  native  origin. 
At  the  same  time  the  Sicels  of  the  interior,  in  the 
central  and  northern  parts  of  the  island,  and  the 
Sicanians  and  Elymi  in  the  W.,  maintained  their 
independence,  though  they  seem  to  have  given  but 
little  trouble  to  their  Greek  neighbours.  During 
the  sixth  century  b.  c.  the  two  most  powerful  cities 
in  the  island  appear  to  have  been  Agrigentum  and 
Gela,  Syracuse  not  having  yet  attained  to  that  pre- 
dominance which  it  subsequently  enjoyed.  Agri- 
gentum, though  one  of  the  latest  of  the  Greek  colo- 
nies in  Sicily,  seems  to  have  risen  rapidly  to  pros- 
perity, and  under  the  able,  though  tyrannical 
government  of  the  despot  Phalaris  (b.  c.  570 — 554) 
became  apparently  for  a time  the  most  powerful 
city  in  the  island.  But  we  know  very  little  about 
his  real  history,  and  with  the  exception  of  a few 
scattered  and  isolated  notices  we  have  hardly  any 
account  of  the  affairs  of  the  Greek  cities  before  b.  c. 
500.  At  or  before  that  period  we  find  that  a poli- 
tical change  had  taken  place  in  most  of  these  com- 
munities, and  that  their  governments,  which  had 
originally  been  oligarchieal,  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  despots  or  tyrants,  who  ruled  w’ith  uncon- 
trolled power.  Such  were  Panaetius  at  Leontini, 
Oleander  at  Gela,  Terillus  at  Himera,  and  Scythes  at 
Zancle  (Arist.  Pol.  v.  12  ; Herod,  vi.  23,  vii. 
154).  Of  these  Oleander  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  able,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a power  w'hich 
enabled  his  brother  and  successor  Hippocrates  to 
extend  his  dominion  over  a great  part  of  the  island. 
Oallipolis,  Leontini,  Naxos,  Zancle,  and  Oamarina 
successively  fell  under  the  arms  of  Hippocrates,  and 
Syracuse  itself  only  escaped  subjection  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Oorinthians  (Herod,  vii.  154).  But 
what  Hippocrates  had  failed  to  effect  was  accom- 
plished by  Gelon,  who  succeeded  him  as  despot  of 
Gela,  and  by  interposing  in  the  civil  dissensions  of 
the  Syracusans  ultimately  succeeded  in  making 

* The  above  summary  of  the  progress  of  Greek 
colonisation  in  Sicily  is  taken  almost  wholly  from 
Thucydides  (vi.  3 — 5).  See,  however,  Scymnus 

Chius  (270 — 299)  and  Strabo  (vi.  pp.  267 — 272). 
The  dates  are  fully  discussed  by  Clinton  (^Fasti  Hel- 
Ittnici,  vol.  i.). 
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himself  master  of  that  city  also,  b.  c.  485.  From 
this  time  Gelon  neglected  his  former  government  of 
Gela,  and  directed  all  his  efforts  to  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  his  new  acquisition.  He  destroyed  Ca- 
marina,  and  removed  all  the  inhabitants  to  Syracuse, 
together  with  a large  part  of  those  of  Gela  itself,  and 
all  the  principal  citizens  of  Megara  Hyblaea  and 
Euboea  (Herod,  vii.  156). 

Syracuse  was  thus  raised  to  the  rank  of  the  first 
city  in  Sicily,  which  it  retained  for  many  centuries 
afterwards.  A few  yeai*s  before  (b.  c.  488),  Theron 
had  established  himself  in  the  possession  of  the 
sovereign  power  at  Agrigentum,  and  subsequently 
extended  his  dominion  over  Himera  also,  from  whence 
he  expelled  Terillus,  b.  c.  481.  About  the  same 
time  also  Anaxilaus,  despot  of  Khegium,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  straits,  had  established  a footing  in 
Sicily,  where  he  became  master  of  Zancle,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Messana,  by  which  it  was  ever 
afterwards  known  [Messana].  All  three  ruleus 
appear  to  have  been  men  of  ability  and  enlightened 
and  liberal  views,  and  the  cities  under  their  imme- 
diate government  apparently  made  great  progress  in 
power  and  prosperity.  Gelon  especially  undoubtedly 
possessed  at  this  period  an  amount  of  power  of  which 
no  other  Greek  state  could  boast,  as  was  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  embassy  sent  to  him  from  Sparta  and 
Athens  to  invoke  his  assistance  against  the  threatened 
invasion  of  Xerxes  (Herod,  vii.  145,  157).  But 
his  attention  was  called  off  to  a danger  more  imme- 
diately at  hand.  Terillus,  the  expelled  despot  of 
Himera,  had  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  that  people  sent  a vast  fleet  and  army 
under  a general  named  Hamilcar,  who  laid  siege  to 
Himera,  b.  c.  480.  Theron,  however,  was  able  to 
maintain  possession  of  that  city  until  the  arrival  of 
Gelon  with  an  army  of  50,000  foot  and  5000  horse 
to  his  relief,  with  which,  though  vastly  inferior  to 
the  Carthaginian  forces,  he  attacked  and  totally  de- 
feated the  army  of  Hamilcar.  This  great  victory, 
which  was  contemporaneous  with  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  raised  Gelon  to  the  highest  pitch  of  reputa^- 
tion,  and  became  not  less  celebrated  among  the  Sici- 
lian Greeks  than  those  of  Salamis  and  Plataea  among 
their  continental  brethren.  The  vast  number  of 
prisoners  taken  at  Himera  and  distributed  as  slaves 
among  the  cities  of  Sicily  added  greatly  to  their 
wealth  and  resources,  and  the  opportunity  was  taken 
by  many  of  them  to  erect  great  public  works,  which 
continued  to  adorn  them  down  to  a late  period 
(Diod.  xi.  25). 

Gelon  did  not  long  survive  his  great  victory  at 
Himera : but  he  transmitted  his  power  unimpaired 
to  his  brother  Hieron.  The  latter,  indeed,  though 
greatly  inferior  to  Gelon  in  character,  was  in  some 
respects  even  superior  to  him  in  power:  and  the 
great  naval  victory  by  which  he  relieved  the  Cu- 
maeans  in  Italy  from  the  attacks  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians and  Tyrrhenians  (b.  c.  474)  earned  him  a well- 
merited  reputation  throughout  the  Grecian  world. 
At  the  same  time  the  rule  of  Hieron  was  extremely 
oppressive  to  the  Chalcidic  cities  of  Sicily,  the  power 
of  which  he  broke  by  expelling  all  the  citizens  of 
Naxos  and  Catana,  whom  he  compelled  to  remove 
to  Leontini,  while  he  repeopled  Catana  with  a large 
body  of  new  inhabitants,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
changed  its  name  to  Aetna.  Theron  had  continued 
to  reign  at  Agrigentum  until  his  death  in  B.  c.  472, 
but  his  son  Thrasydaeus,  who  succeeded  him,  quickly 
incurred  the  enmity  of  the  citizens,  who  were 
enabled  by  the  assistance  of  Hieron  to  expel  him. 
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and  were  thus  restored  to  at  least  nominal  fi'eedoin. 
A similar  revolution  occurred  a few  years  later  at 
Syracuse,  where,  on  the  death  of  Hieron  (b.  c.  467), 
the  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  Thrasybulus, 
whose  violent  and  tyrannical  proceedings  quickly 
excited  an  insurrection  among  the  Syracusans.  This 
became  the  signal  for  a general  revolt  of  all  the 
cities  of  Sicily,  who  united  their  forces  with  those  of 
the  Syracusans,  and  succeeded  in  expelling  Thrasy- 
bulus from  his  strongholds  of  Ortygia  and  Achradina 
(Diod,  xi.  67,  68),  and  thus  driving  him  from 
Sicily. 

The  fall  of  the  Gelonian  dynasty  at  Syracuse 
(b.  c.  466)  became  for  a time  the  occasion  of  violent 
internal  dissensions  in  most  of  the  Sicilian  cities, 
whicft  in  many  cases  broke  out  into  actual  warfare. 
But  after  a few  years  these  were  terminated  by  a 
general  congress  and  compromise,  b.  c.  461  ; the 
exiles  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  respective 
cities : Camaiina,  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
Gelon,  was  repeopled  and  became  once  more  a flou- 
rishing city ; while  Catana  was  restored  to  its  ori- 
ginal Chalcidic  citizens,  and  resumed  its  ancient 
name  (Diod.  xi.  76).  The  tranquillity  thus  re- 
established was  of  unusual  permanence  and  duration ; 
and  the  half  century  that  followed  was  a period  of 
the  greatest  prosperity  for  all  the  Greek  cities  in  the 
island,  and  was  doubtless  that  when  they  attained 
(with  the  exception  of  Syracuse)  their  highest 
degree  of  opulence  and  power.  This  is  distinctly 
stated  by  Diodorus  (/.  c.)  and  is  remarkably  confirmed 
by  the  still  existing  monuments, — all  the  greatest  ar- 
chitectural works  being  referable  to  this  period.  Of 
the  form  of  government  established  in  the  Sicilian 
cities  at  this  time  we  have  little  information,  but  it 
seems  certain  that  a democratic  constitution  was  in 
almost  all  instances  substituted  for  the  original 
oligarchies. 

But  prosperous  as  this  period  (b.c.  461 — 409) 
undoubtedly  was,  it  was  by  no  means  one  of  un- 
broken tranquillity.  It  was  disturbed  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Ducetius,  a 
Siculian  chief,  who  endeavoured  to  organise  all  the 
Sicels  of  the  interior  into  one  confederacy,  which 
should  be  able  to  make  head  against  the  Greek 
cities.  He  at  the  same  time  founded  a new  city,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Palice,  near  the  sacred 
fountain  of  the  Palici.  But  these  attempts  of 
Ducetius,  remarkable  as  the  only  instance  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  island  in  which  we  find  the 
Sicels  attempting  to  establish  a political  power  of 
their  own,  were  frustrated  by  his  defeat  and  banish- 
ment by  the  Syracusans  in  b.  c.  451 ; and  though 
he  once  more  returned  to  Sicily  and  endeavoured  to 
establish  himself  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  his 
projects  were  interrupted  by  his  death,  b.  c.  445. 
(Diod.  xi.  88,  90 — 92,  xii.  8,  29.)  He  found  no 
successor;  and  the  Sicels  of  the  interior  ceased  to 
be  formidable  to  the  Greek  cities.  Many  of  their 
towns  were  actually  reduced  to  subjection  by  the 
Syracusans,  while  others  retained  their  independent 
position;  but  the  operation  of  Hellenic  influences 
was  gradually  diffusing  itself  throughout  the  whole 
island. 

The  next  important  event  in  the  history  of  Sicily 
is  the  great  Athenian  expedition  in  b.  c.  415. 
Already,  at  an  earlier  period,  soon  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  Athenians  had  inter- 
fered in  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  and,  in  B.  c.  427,  had 
sent  a squadron  under  Laches  and  Charoeades  to 
support  the  Ionic  or  Chalcidic  cities  in  the  island, 
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which  were  threatened  by  their  more  powerful  Doric 
neighbours.  But  the  operations  of  these  commanders, 
as  well  as  of  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles,  who  fol- 
lowed them  in  B.  <:.  425  with  a large  force,  were  of 
an  unimportant  character,  and  in  b.  c.  424  a general 
pacification  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  was  brought 
about  by  a congress  held  at  Gela  (Thuc.  iv.  58, 
65).  But  the  peace  thus  concluded  did  not  remain 
long  unbroken.  The  Syracusans  took  advantage  of 
the  intestine  dissensions  at  Leontini  to  expel  the 
democratic  party  frein  that  city:  while  the  Selinun- 
tines  were  engaged  in  war  with  their  non-Hellenic 
neighbours  the  Segestans,  whom  they  pressed  so 
hard  that  the  latter  were  forced  to  apply  for  assist- 
ance to  Athens.  The  Leontine  exiles  also  sued  for 
aid  in  the  same  quarter,  and  the  Athenians,  who 
were  at  this  time  at  the  height  of  their  power,  sent 
out  an  expedition  on  the  largest  scale,  nominally  for 
the  protection  of  their  allies  in  Sicily,  but  in  reality, 
as  Thucydides  observes,  in  hopes  of  making  them- 
selves masters  of  the  whole  island  (Thuc.  vi.  6). 
It  is  impossible  here  to  relate  in  detail  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  celebiated  expedition,  which  will 
be  more  fully  noticed  in  the  ax'ticle  Syracusae,  and 
are  admirably  related  in  Grote’s  History  of  Greece, 
vol.  viii.  ch.  58 — 60.  Its  failure  may  be  attributed 
in  great  measure  to  the  delays  and  inactivity  of 
Nicias,  who  lingered  at  Catana,  instead  of  proceed- 
ing at  once  to  besiege  Syracuse  itself,  and  thus  gave 
the  Syracusans  time  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  tlieir 
fortifications,  at  the  same  time  that  they  revived  the 
courage  of  their  allies.  The  siege  of  %racuse  was 
not  actually  commenced  till  the  spring  of  414  b.  c., 
and  it  was  continued  till  the  month  of  September, 
413  B.  c.,  with  the  most  unremitting  exertions  on 
both  sides.  The  Syracusans  were  supported  by  the 
chief  Dorian  cities  in  the  island,  with  the  exception 
of  Agrigentum,  which  stood  aloof  from  the  contest, 
as  well  as  by  a portion  of  the  Sicel  tribes  : but  the 
greater  part  of  those  barbarians,  as  well  as  the 
Chalcidic  cities  of  Naxos  and  Catana  and  the  Seges- 
tans, furnished  assistance  to  the  Athenians  (Thuc. 
vii.  57,  58). 

The  total  defeat  of  the  Athenian  armament  (by 
far  the  most  formidable  that  had  been  seen  in  Sicily 
since  that  of  the  Carthaginians  under  Hamilcar), 
seemed  to  give  an  irresistible  predominance  to  the 
Dorian  cities  in  the  island,  and  to  Syracuse  especi- 
ally. But  it  was  not  long  before  they  again  found 
themselves  threatened  by  a still  more  powerful 
invader.  The  Selinuntines  immediately  took  advan- 
tage of  the  failure  of  the  Athenians  to  renew  their 
attacks  upon  their  neighbours  of  Segesta,  and  the 
latter,  feeling  their  inability  to  cope  with  them,  now 
applied  for  protection  to  Carthage.  It  is  remarkable 
that  we  hear  nothing  of  Carthaginian  intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  Sicily  from  the  time  of  the  battle  a 
Himera  until  this  occasion,  and  they  seem  to  have 
abandoned  all  ambitious  projects  connected  wuth 
the  island,  though  they  still  maintained  a footing 
there  by  means  of  their  subject  or  dependent  towns 
of  Panormus,  Motya,  and  Soluntum.  But  they  now 
determined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
offered  them,  and  sent  an  armament  to  Sicily,  which 
seemed  like  that  of  the  Athenians,  calculated  not 
so  much  for  the  relief  of  Segesta  as  for  the  conquest 
of  the  whole  island.  Hannibal,  the  grandson  of  Ha- 
milcar who  had  been  slain  at  Himera,  landed  at 
Lilybaeum,  in  b.  c.  409,  with  an  army  estimated  at 
100,000  men,  and  marching  straight  upon  Selinus, 
laid  siege  at  once  to  the  city.  Selinus  was  at  thib 
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time,  next  to  Agrigentum  and  Syracuse,  probably 
the  most  flourishing  city  in  Sicily,  but  it  was  wholly 
unprepared  for  defence,  and  was  taken  after  a siege 
of  only  a few  days,  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword 
or  made  prisoners,  and  the  walls  and  public  build- 
ings razed  to  the  ground  (Died.  xiii.  54 — 58). 
From  thence  Hannibal  turned  his  arms  against  Hi- 
inera,  which  was  able  to  protract  its  resistance  some- 
what longer,  but  eventually  fell  also  into  his  power, 
when  in  order  to  avenge  himself  for  his  grandfather’s 
defeat,  he  put  the  whole  male  population  to  the 
sword,  and  so  utterly  destroyed  the  city  that  it  was 
never  again  inhabited  (Id.  xiii.  59 — 62). 

After  these  exploits  Hannibal  returned  to  Carthage 
with  his  fleet  and  army.  But  his  successes  had 
now  awakened  the  ambition  of  the  Carthaginian 
people,  who  determined  upon  a second  invasion  of 
Sicily,  and  in  b.  c.  406  sent  thither  an  army  still 
larger  than  the  preceding,  under  the  command  of 
Hannibal.  Agrigentum,  at  this  time  at  the  very 
highest  point  of  its  power  and  opulence,  was  on 
this  occasion  the  first  object  of  the  Carthaginian 
arms,  and  though  the  citizens  had  made  every  pre- 
paration for  defence,  and  in  fact  were  enabled  to 
prolong  their  resistance  for  a period  of  eight  months 
they  were  at  length  compelled  by  famine  to  surren- 
der. The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  evacuated 
the  city,  which  shared  the  fate  of  Selinus  and  Hi- 
mera  (Diod.  xiii.  81,  91). 

Three  of  the  principal  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  had 
thus  already  fallen,  and  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  405, 
Himilco,  who  had  succeeded  Hannibal  in  the  com- 
Snand,  advanced  to  the  attack  of  Gela.  Meanwhile 
the  power  of  Syracuse,  upon  which  the  other  cities 
had  in  a great  degree  relied  for  their  protection,  had 
been  in  great  measure  paralysed  by  internal  dissen- 
sions : and  Dionysius  now  availed  himself  of  these 
to  raise  himself  to  the  possession  of  despotic  power. 
But  his  first  operations  were  not  more  successful 
than  those  of  the  generals  he  replaced,  and  after  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  relieve  Gela,  he  abandoned 
both  that  city  and  Camarina  to  their  fate,  the  inha- 
bitants of  both  emigrating  to  Leontini.  Dionysius 
was  able  to  fortify  himself  in  the  supreme  power  at 
Syracuse,  and  hastened  to  conclude  peace  with  Hi- 
milco upon  terms  which  left  the  Carthaginians  undis- 
puted masters  of  nearly  half  of  Sicily.  In  addition 
to  their  former  posseesions,  Selinus,  Himera,  and 
Agrigentum  were  to  be  subject  to  Carthage,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  Gela  and  Camarina  were  to  be 
allowed  to  return  to  their  native  cities  on  condition 
of  becoming  tributary  to  Carthage  (Diod.  xiii. 
114.) 

From  this  time  Dionysius  reigned  with  undisputed 
authority  at  Syracuse  for  a period  of  38  years 
(b.  c.  405  — 367),  and  was  able  at  his  death  to 
transmit  his  power  unimpaired  to  his  son.  But 
though  he  raised  Syracuse  to  a state  of  great  power 
and  prosperity,  and  extended  his  dominion  over  a 
large  part  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  of  the  adjoining  part 
of  Italy,  his  reign  was  marked  by  great  and  sudden 
changes  of  fortune.  Though  he  had  dexterously 
availed  himself  of  the  Carthaginian  invasion  to 
establish  his  power  at  Syracuse,  he  had  no  sooner 
consolidated  his  own  authority  than  he  began  to 
turn  his  thoughts  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians from  the  island.  His  arms  were,  however,  di- 
rected in  the  first  instance  against  the  Chalcidic 
cities  of  Sicily,  Naxos,  Catana,  and  Leontini,  all  of 
which  successively  fell  into  his  power,  while  he  ex- 
tended his  dominions  over  a great  part  of  the  Sicel 
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communities  of  the  interior.  It  was  not  till  he  had 
effected  these  conquests,  as  well  as  made  vast  pre- 
parations for  war,  by  enlarging  and  strengthening 
the  fortifications  of  Syracuse  and  building  an  enor- 
mous fleet,  that  he  proceeded  to  declare  war  against 
Carthage, B.  c.  397.  His  first  successes  were  rapid  and 
sudden  : almost  all  the  cities  that  had  recently  been 
added  to  the  Carthaginian  dominion  declared  in  his 
favour,  and  he  carried  his  victorious  arms  to  the 
extreme  W.  point  of  Sicily,  where  Motya,  one  of  the 
chief  strongholds  of  the  Carthaginian  power,  fell 
into  his  hands  after  a long  siege.  But  the  next  year 
(b.  c.  396)  the  state  of  affairs  changed.  Himilco, 
who  landed  in  Sicily  with  a large  army,  not  only 
recovered  Motya  and  other  towns  that  had  been 
taken  by  Dionysius,  but  advanced  along  the  N. 
coast  of  the  island  to  Messana,  which  he  took  by 
assault  and  utterly  destroyed.  Dionysius  was  even 
compelled  to  shut  himself  up  within  the  walls  of 
Syracuse,  where  he  was  closely  besieged  by  Himilco, 
but  a sudden  pestilence  that  broke  out  in  the  Car- 
thaginian camp  reduced  them  in  their  turn  to  such 
straits  that  Himilco  was  glad  to  conclude  a secret 
capitulation  and  retire  to  Africa  (Diod.  xiv.  47 
— 76).  Hostilities  with  Carthage  were  renewed  in 
B.  c.  393,  but  with  no  very  decisive  result,  and 
the  peace  concluded  in  the  following  year  (b.  c. 
392)  seems  to  have  left  matters  in  much  the  same 
state  as  before.  In  b.  c.  383  war  again  broke  out 
between  Dionysius  and  the  Carthaginians,  but  after 
two  great  battles,  with  alternate  success  on  both 
sides,  a fresh  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  the 
river  Halycus  was  established  as  the  boundary 
between  the  two  powers.  The  limit  thns  fixed, 
though  often  infringed,  continued  to  be  recognised  by 
several  successive  treaties,  and  may  be  considered  as 
forming  from  henceforth  the  permanent  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  Carthaginian  and  the  Greek 
power  in  Sicily  (Diod.  xv.  17). 

(For  a more  detailed  account  of  the  reign  of  Diony- 
.sius  and  his  wars  with  the  Carthaginians,  see  tlie 
article  Dionysius  in  the  Biogr.  Diet.  Vol.I.  p.  1033. 
The  same  events  are  fully  narrated  by  Mr.  Grote, 
vol.  X.  ch.  81,  82,  and  vol.  xi.  ch.  83.) 

Several  important  towns  in  Sicily  derived  their 
origin  from  the  reign  of  the  elder  Dionysius  and  the 
revolutions  which  then  took  place  in  the  island. 
Among  these  were  Tauromenium,  which  arose  in 
the  place  and  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Naxos,  which  had  been  finally  destroyed  by  Diony- 
sius ; Tyndaris,  founded  by  the  Syracusan  despot 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  with  a body  of  colonists 
principally  of  Messenian  origin;  Alaesa,  in  the 
same  part  of  Sicily,  founded  by  the  Sicel  chief 
Archonides;  and  Lilybaeum,  which  grew  up  ad- 
joining the  port  and  promontory  of  that  name,  a few 
miles  S.  of  Motya,  the  place  of  which  it  took  as  one 
of  the  principal  Carthaginian  ports  and  strongholds 
in  the  island. 

The  power  of  Syracuse  over  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  half  of  Sicily  appeared  to  be  effectually 
consolidated  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  but  it  was  soon 
broken  up  by  the  feeble  and  incompetent  government, 
of  his  son.  Only  ten  years  after  the  death  of  the 
father  (b.c.  357),  Dion  landed  in  Sicily  at  the  head 
of  only  a few  hundred  mercenary  troops,  and  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt;  all  the  dependent  subjects 
of  Syracuse  soon  flocked  around  it,  and  Dion  was 
welcomed  into  the  city  itself  by  the  acclamations  of 
the  citizens.  Dionysius  himself  was  absent  at  the 
time,  but  the  island-citadel  of  Ortygia  was  held  by 
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his  garrison,  and  still  secured  him  a footing  in  Sicily. 
It  was  not  till  after  a long  blockade  that  his  son 
Apollocrates  was  compelled  to  suirender  it  into  the 
hands  of  Dion,  who  thus  became  master  of  Syracuse, 
B.  C.  356.  But  the  success  of  Dion  was  far  from 
restoring  liberty  to  Sicily,  or  even  to  the  Syracusans : 
the  despotic  proceedings  of  Dion  excited  universal 
discontent,  and  he  was  at  length  assassinated  by 
Callippus,  one  of  his  own  officers,  b.  c.  353.  The 
period  that  followed  was  one  of  great  confusion,  but 
with  which  we  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted. 
Successive  revolutions  occurred  at  Syracuse,  during 
which  the  younger  Dionysius  found  means  to  effect 
his  return,  and  became  once  more  master  of  Ortygia. 
But  the  rest  of  the  city  was  still  held  by  a leader 
named  Hicetas,  who  called  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Carthaginians.  Ortygia  was  now  besieged  both  by 
sea  and  land  by  a Carthaginan  fleet  and  army.  It 
was  in  this  state  of  things  that  a party  at  Syracuse, 
equally  opposed  to  Hicetas  and  Dionysius,  had  re- 
course to  the  parent  city  of  Corinth,  and  a small  force 
of  1200  soldiers  was  sent  to  their  assistance  under 
Timoleon,  b.  c.  344.  His  successes  were  rapid  and 
brilliant;  and  within  less  than  two  months  from  his 
binding  in  Sicily,  he  found  himself  unexpectedly  in 
the  possession  of  Ortygia,  which  was  voluntarily 
surrendered  to  him  by  Dionysius.  Hicetas  and  the 
Carthaginians  were,  however,  still  masters  of  the 
rest  of  the  city;  but  mistrust  and  disunion  enfeebled 
their  defence : the  Carthaginian  general  Magon 
suddenly  withdrew  his  forces,  and  Timoleon  easily 
wrested  the  city  from  the  hands  of  Hicetas, 
B.  c.  343. 

Syracuse  was  now  restored  to  liberty  and  a de- 
mocratic form  of  government;  and  the  same  change 
was  quickly  extended  to  the  other  Greek  cities  of 
Sicily.  These  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Syracuse 
during  the  disturbed  period  through  which  they  had 
recently  passed,  but  had,  with  few  exceptions,  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  local  despots,  who  had  established 
themselves  in  the  possession  of  absolute  power.  Such 
were,  Hicetas  himself  at  Leontini,  Mamercus  at 
Catana,  and  Hippon  at  jMessana,  while  minor  despots, 
also  of  Greek  origin,  had  obtained  in  like  manner  the 
chief  power  in  the  Siculian  cities  of  Apollonia, 
Centuripa  and  Agyiuum.  Timoleon  now  turned  his 
arms  in  succession  against  all  these  petty  rulers,  and 
overthrew  them  one  after  another,  restoring  the  city 
in  each  case  to  the  possession  of  independent  and 
free  self-government.  Meanwhile  the  Greeks  had 
been  threatened  with  a more  general  danger  from  a 
fresh  Carthaginian  invasion ; but  the  total  defeat  of 
their  generals  Hasdrubal  and  Hamilcar  at  the  river 
Crimisus  (b.c.  340),  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
decisive  victories  ever  gained  by  the  Greeks  over  the 
Carthaginians,  put  an  end  to  all  fears  from  that 
quarter : and  the  peace  that  followed  once  more 
established  the  Halycus  as  the  boundary  between  the 
two  nations  (Diod.  xv.  17). 

The  restoration  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  to  liberty 
by  Timoleon,  was  followed  by  a period  of  great 
prosperity.  Many  of.  the  cities  had  suffered  severely, 
either  from  the  exactions  of  their  despotic  rulers,  or 
from  the  troubles  and  revolutions  that  had  taken 
place,  but  these  were  now  recruited  with  fresh 
colonists  from  Corinth,  and  other  cities  of  Greece, 
w’ho  poured  into  the  Island  in  vast  numbers  ; the 
exiles  were  everywhere  restored,  and  a fresh  impulse 
seemed  to  be  given  to  the  development  of  Hellenic 
influences  in  the  island.  Unfortunately  this  period 
of  reviving  prosperity  was  of  short  duration.  Only 
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twenty  three  years  after  the  battle  .of  the  Crimisus, 
a despotism  was  again  established  at  Syracuse  bv 
Agathocles  (b.c.  317),  an  adventurer  who  raised 
himself  to  power  by  very  much  the  same  means  as 
the  elder  Dionysius,  whom  he  resembled  in  energy 
and  ability,  while  he  even  surpassed  him  in  san- 
guinary and  unsparing  severity.  The  reign  of 
Agathocles  (b.c.  317-  289)  was  undoubtedly  a 
period  that  exercised  the  most  disastrous  influence 
over  Sicily;  it  was  occupied  in  great  part  with  in- 
tenial  dissensions  and  civil  wars,  as  well  as  by  long 
continued  struggles  between  the  Greeks  and  Car- 
thaginians. Like  Dionysius,  Agathocles  had,  in  the 
first  instance,  made  use  of  Carthaginian  support,  to 
establish  himself  in  the  possession  of  despotic  power, 
but  as  he  gradually  extended  his  aggressions,  and 
reduced  one  Greek  city  after  another  under  his 
authority,  he  in  his  turn  came  into  fresh  collision 
with  Carthage.  In  b.c.  310,  he  was  defeated  at  the 
river  Himera,  near  the  hill  of  Ecnomus,  by  the 
Carthaginian  general  Hamilcar,  in  so  decisive  a 
battle  that  it  seemed  to  extinguish  all  his  hopes : 
his  allies  and  dependent  cities  quickly  threw  off  his 
yoke,  and  Syracuse  itself  was  once  more  blockaded 
by  a Carthaginian  fleet.  In  this  extremity  Aga- 
thocles adopted  the  daring  resolution  of  transporting 
his  army  to  Africa,  and  carrying  on  the  war  at  the 
very  gates  of  Carthage.  During  his  absence  (which 
was  protracted  for  nearly  four  years,  b.  c.  3 1 0—307  ) 
Hamilcar  had  brought  a large  part  of  Sicily  under 
the  dominion  of  Carthage,  but  was  foiled  in  all  his 
attempts  upon  Syracuse,  and  at  length  was  himself 
taken  pidsoner  in  a night  attack,  and  put  to  death. 
The  Agrigentines,  whose  name  had  been  scarcely 
mentioned  tor  a long  period,  but  whose  city  appears 
to  have  been  revived  under  Timoleon,  and  now  again 
appears  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Sicily, 
made  a fruitless  attempt  to  raise  the  banner  of  free- 
dom and  independence,  while  the  Syracusan  exile 
Deinocrates,  at  the  head  of  a large  army  of  exiles 
and  mercenaries,  maintained  a sort  of  independent 
position,  aloof  from  all  parties.  But  Agathocles,  on 
his  return  from  Africa,  concluded  peace  with  Car- 
thage, and  entered  into  a compromise  with  Deino- 
crates, while  he  established  his  own  power  at  Syra- 
cuse by  a fearful  massacre  of  all  that  were  opposed 
to  him.  For  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  reign 
(b.c.  301 — 289),  his  dominion  seems  to  have  been 
firmly  established  over  Syracuse  and  a great  part 
of  Sicily,  so  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  follow  out  his 
ambitious  schemes  in  the  south  of  Italy  and 
elsewhere. 

After  the  death  of  Agathocles  (b.c.  289),  Sicily 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  a state  of  great  confusion ; 
Syracuse  apparently  still  retained  its  predominant 
position  among  the  Greek  cities,  under  a despot 
named  Hicetas:  but  Agrigentum,  which  had  also 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a despot  named  Phintias, 
was  raised  to  a position  that  almost  enabled  it  to 
dispute  the  supremacy.  Phintias  extended  his 
dominion  over  several  other  cities,  and  having  made 
himself  master  of  Gela,  utterly  destroyed  it,  in  order 
to  found  and  people  a new  city  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Himera,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Phintias. 
This  was  the  last  Greek  city  founded  in  Sicily. 
Meanwhile  the  Carthaginians  were  becoming  more 
and  more  preponderant  in  the  island,  and  the  Greeks 
were  at  length  led  to  invoke  the  assistance  of 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  was  at  this  time 
carrying  on  war  in  Italy  against  the  Romans.  He 
readily  "listened  to  their  overtures,  and  landed  in 
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llie  island  in  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  278.  Phintias 
was  at  tills  time  dead,  and  Hicetas  had  not  long 
before  been  expelled  from  Syracuse.  Pyrrhus  there- 
fore had  no  Greek  adversaries  to  contend  with,  and 
was  able  to  turn  all  his  efforts  against  the  Car- 
thaginians. His  successes  were  at  first  rapid  and 
decisive  : he  wrested  one  town  after  another  from 
the  dominion  of  Carthage,  took  Panormus,  which 
had  long  been  the  metropolis  of  their  Sicilian 
possessions,  and  had  never  before  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a Greek  invader,  and  carried  by  assault 
the  strong  fortresses  of  Ercte  and  Eryx:  but  he  was 
foiled  in  an  attack  on  Lilybaeum  ; jealousies  and 
dissensions  now  arose  between  him  and  liis  Sicilian 
allies,  and  after  little  more  than  two  years  he  was 
fain  to  return  to  Italy  (b.  c.  276),  abandoning  all 
his  projects  upon  Sicily  (Diod.  Exc.  Hoesch.  xxii. 
10,  pp.  497—499). 

The  departure  of  Pyrrhus  left  the  Sicilian  Greeks 
without  a leader,  but  Hieron,  who  was  chosen  general 
by  the  Syracusans,  proved  himself  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  Meanwhile  a new  and  formidable  enemy 
had  arisen  in  the  Mamertines,  a band  of  Campanian 
mercenaries,  who  had  possessed  themselves  by 
treachery  of  the  important  city  of  Messana,  and 
from  thence  carried  their  arms  over  a considerable 
part  of  Sicily,  and  conquered  or  plundered  many  of 
its  principal  towns.  Hieron  waged  war  with  them 
for  a considerable  period,  and  at  length  obtained  so 
decisive  a victory  over  them,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Messana,  that  the  city  itself  must 
have  fallen,  had  it  not  been  saved  by  the  intervention 
of  the  Carthaginian  general  Hannibal.  Hieron  was 
now'  raised  to  the  supreme  power  at  Syracuse,  and 
even  assumed  the  title  of  king,  b.  c.  270.  A few 
years  after  this  we  find  him  joining  his  arms  with 
the  Carthaginians,  to  effect  the  expulsion  of  the 
Mamertines,  an  object  which  they  would  doubtless 
have  accomplished  had  not  that  people  appealed  to 
the  protection  of  Eome.  The  Eomans,  who  had 
recently  completed  the  conquest  of  Italy,  gladly 
seized  the  pretext  for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of 
Sicily,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Mamertines. 
Tims  began  the  First  Punic  War,  b.  c.  264. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  relate  in  detail  the  events 
of  that  long-protracted  struggle,  during  which  Sicily 
became  for  twenty -three  years  the  field  of  battle  be- 
tween the  Eomans  and  Carthaginians.  Hieron,  who 
had  found  himself  at  the  beginning  engaged  in  ac- 
tive hostilities  with  Eome,  after  sustaining  several 
defeats,  and  losing  many  of  his  subject  towns,  wisely 
withdrew  from  the  contest,  and  concluded  in  b.  c. 
263  a separate  peace  with  Eome,  by  which  he  re- 
tained possession  in  full  sovereignty  of  Syracuse  and 
its  territory,  including  the  dependent  towns  of  Acrae, 
Helorus,  Netum,  Megara,  and  Leontini,  together 
with  Taurornenium  (Diod.  xxiii.  Exc.  H.  p.  502). 
From  this  time  to  the  day  of  his  death  Hieron  re- 
mained the  faithful  ally  of  the  Eomans,  and  retained 
tlie  sovereign  power  at  Syracuse  undisturbed.  In 
the  rest  of  Sicily  all  trace  of  independent  action  on 
the  part  of  the  several  Greek  cities  disappears: 
Agrigentum  was  indeed  the  only  one  of  these  cities 
in  the  island  which  appears  to  have  retained  any 
considerable  importance:  it  was  not  taken  by  the 
Eoman  consuls  till  after  a long  and  obstinate  siege, 
B.  c.  262,  and  w’as  severely  punished  for  its  pro- 
tracted resistance,  the  inhabitants  being  sold  as  slaves. 
Agrigentum  indeed  at  a later  period  fell  again  into 
the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  B.  c.  255,  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  Eomans  made  themselves  mas- 
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ters  of  Panormus,  for  a long  time  the  capital  of  the 
Carthaginian  dominion  in  the  island,  which  was 
thenceforth  occupied  by  a strong  Eoman  garrison, 
and  never  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  its  former 
masters.  For  several  years  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  w'ar,  the  possessions  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sicily  w'ere  confined  to  the  mountain  of  Eryx,  oc- 
cupied by  Hamilcar  Barca,  and  to  the  two  strongly 
fortified  seaports  of  Lilybaeum  and  Drepanum,  the 
former  of  which  defied  all  the  attacks  of  the  Eo- 
mans, as  it  had  previously  done  those  of  Pyrrhus. 
The  siege,  or  rather  blockade,  of  Lilybaeum  was 
continued  for  nearly  ten  years,  until  the  destruction 
of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  off  the  islands  of  the 
Aegates,  b.  c.  241,  compelled  that  people  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  the  surrender  of  all  their  remaining 
possessions  in  Sicily. 

The  whole  island  w'as  now  reduced  into  the  con- 
dition of  a Eoman  province,  with  the  exception  of 
the  territory  still  govenied  by  Hieron  as  an  allied, 
but  independent  sovereign.  The  province  thus  con- 
stituted was  the  first  that  had  ever  borne  that  name 
(Cic.  Fe7’r.  ii.  1):  it  was  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a praetor,  wdio  was  sent  annually  from 
Eome  (Appian,  Sic.  2).  On  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
Second  Punic  War  (b.  c.  218),  the  consul  Sem- 
pronius  was  at  first  sent  to  Sicily  as  his  province, 
to  guard  against  any  threatened  invasion  from 
Africa;  but  he  Avas  soon  recalled  to  oppose  Hannibal 
in  Italy,  and  for  some  yeara  Sicily  bore  but  an  un- 
important part  in  the  Avar.  A great  change,  how- 
ever, occurred  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Avar  (b.  c. 
215),  in  consequence  of  the  defection  of  Hieronymus, 
the  grandson  and  successor  of  Hieron  at  Syracuse, 
who  abandoned  the  alliance  of  Eome  to  AA’hich 
Hieron  had  continued  constant  throughout  his 
long  reign,  and  espoused  the  Carthaginian  cause. 
Hieronymus  indeed  was  soon  after  assassinated,  but 
the  Carthaginian  party  at  Syracuse,  headed  by 
Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  still  maintained  the 
ascendency,  and  Marcell  us,  who  had  been  sent  in 
haste  to  Sicily  to  put  doAvn  the  threatened  revolt, 
AV'as  compelled  to  form  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  B.  c. 
214.  But  so  vigorous  was  the  resistance  offered  to 
him  that  he  soon  found  himself  obliged  to  convert 
the  siege  into  a blockade,  nor  was  it  till  the  autumn 
of  B.  c.  212  that  the  city  finally  fell  into  his  hands. 
MeanAvhile  the  Avar  had  extended  itself  to  all  parts 
of  Sicily : many  cities  of  the  Eoman  province  had 
followed  the  example  of  Syracuse,  and  joined  the 
alliance  of  Carthage,  while  that  poAver  spared  no 
exertions  for  their  support.  Even  after  the  fall  of 
Syracuse,  the  Avar  AA^as  still  continued : the  Cartha- 
ginian general  Mutines,  Avho  had  made  himself 
master  of  Agrigentum,  carried  on  a desultory  Avar- 
fare  from  thence,  and  extended  his  ravages  OA'er  the 
Avhole  island.  It  Avas  not  till  Mutines  had  been  in- 
duced to  desert  tlie  Carthaginian  cause,  and  betray 
Agrigentum  into  the  hands  of  the  Eomans,  that  the 
consul  Laeviuus  AA'as  able  to  reduce  the  revolted 
cities  to  submission,  and  thus  accomplished  the 
final  conquest  of  Sicily,  b.  c.  ’210  (Liv.  xxvi.  40 ; 
xxvii.  5). 

From  this  time  the  whole  of  Sicily  became  united 
as  a Eoman  province,  and  its  administration  Avas  in 
most  respects  similar  to  that  of  the  other  provinces. 
But  its  lot  Avas  anything  but  a fortunate  one.  Its 
great  natural  fertility,  and  especially  its  productive- 
ness in  corn,  caused  it,  indeed,  to  be  a possession  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  Eome;  but  these  very  cir- 
cumstances seem  to  have  made  it  a favourite  field  for 
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speculators,  who  bought  up  large  tracts  of  land, 
which  they  cultivated  solely  by  means  of  slaves,  so 
that  the  free  population  of  the  island  became  mate- 
rially  diminished.  The  more  mountainous  portions 
of  the  island  were  given  up  to  shepherds  and  herds- 
men, all  likewise  slaves,  and  accustomed  to  habits  of 
rapine  and  plunder,  in  which  they  were  encouraged 
by  their  masters.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of 
wealthy  proprietors,  and  the  extensive  export  trade 
of  some  of  the  towns,  maintained  a delusive  appear- 
ance of  prosjierity.  It  was  not  till  the  outbreak  of 
the  Servile  War  in  b.  c.  135  that  the  full  extent  of 
these  evils  became  apparent,  but  the  frightful  state 
of  things  then  revealed  sufficiently  shows  that  the 
causes  which  had  produced  it  must  have  been  long 
at  work.  That  great  outbreak,  which  commenced 
with  a local  insuivection  of  the  slaves  of  a great 
proprietor  at  Enna,  named  Damophilus,  and  was 
headed  by  a Syrian  slave  of  the  name  of  Eunus, 
quickly  spread  throughout  the  whole  island,  so  that 
tile  slaves  are  said  to  have  mustered  200,000  armed 
men.  With  this  formidable  force  they  defeated  in 
succession  the  armies  of  several  Roman  praetors,  so 
that  in  b.  c.  134,  it  was  tiiought  necessary  to  send 
against  them  the  consul  Fulvius  Flaccus,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  year  b.  c.  1 32  that  their  strongholds  of 
Tauromenium  and  Enna  were  taken  by  the  consul 
P.  Rupilius.  (Diod.  xxxiv.  Exc.  Phot,  Exc.  VaJes.') 
The  insurrection  was  now  finally  quelled,  but  the 
state  of  Sicily  had  undergone  a severe  shock,  and 
the  settlement  of  its  affairs  was  confided  to  P.  Ru- 
pilius, together  with  ten  commissioners,  who  laid 
down  a code  of  laws  and  rules  for  its  internal  govern- 
ment which  continued  to  be  observed  in  the  days  of 
Cicero  (Cic.  Vevr.  ii.  16). 

But  the  outbreak  of  the  second  Servile  War,  under 
Salvius  and  Athenion,  less  than  thirty  years  after 
the  termination  of  the  former  one  (b.  c.  1 03),  and 
the  fact  that  the  slaves  were  again  able  to  maintain 
the  contest  against  three  successive  consuls  till  they 
were  finally  vanquished  by  M.  Aquilius,  in  b.  c.  1 00, 
sufficiently  proves  that  the  evUs  in  the  state  of  so- 
ciety had  been  but  imperfectly  remedied  by  Eupi- 
lius;  nor  can  we  believe  that  the  condition  of  the 
island  was  in  reality  altogether  so  flourishing  as  it 
is  represented  by  Cicero  during  the  interval  which 
elapsed  between  this  Servile  War  and  the  praetorship 
of  Verres,  b.  c.  73.  But  the  great  natural  re- 
sources of  Sicily  and  its  important  position  as  the 
granary  of  Rome  undoubtedly  enabled  it  to  recover 
with  rapidity  from  ail  its  disastei-s.  The  elder  Cato 
had  called  it  the  store-room  (cella  penaria)  of  the 
Roman  state,  and  Cicero  observes  that  in  the  great 
Social  War  (b.  c.  90 — 88)  it  supplied  the  Roman 
armies  not  only  with  food,  but  with  clothing  and 
arms  also  (Cic.  Ven\  ii.  2).  But  the  praetorship 
of  Verres  (b.  c.  73 — 70)  inflicted  a calamity  upon 
Sicily  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Servile  wars  that  had 
so  recently  devastated  it.  The  rhetorical  expressions 
of  Cicero  must  not  indeed  be  always  understood 
literally ; but  with  every  allowance  for  exaggeration, 
there  can  no  doubt  that  the  evils  resulting  from  such 
a government  as  that  of  Verres  were  enormous;  and 
Sicily  was  just  in  such  a state  as  to  suffer  from  them 
most  severely. 

The  orations  of  Cicero  against  Verres  convey  to 
us  much  curious  and  valuable  information  as  to  the 
condition  of  Sicily  under  the  Roman  republic  as  well 
as  to  the  administration  and  system  of  government 
of  the  Roman  provinces  generally.  Sicily  at  that 
time  formed  but  one  province,  under  the  government 
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of  a praetor  or  pro-praetor,  but  it  had  always  two 
quaestors,  one  of  whom  resided  at  Syracuse,  the 
other  at  Lilybaeum.  This  anomaly  (for  such  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been)  probably  arose  from  the  different 
parts  of  the  island  having  been  reduced  into  the 
form  of  a province  at  different  periods.  The  island 
contained  in  all  above  sixty  towns  which  enjoyed 
municipal  rights;  of  these,  three  only,  Messana, 
Tauromenium,  and  Netum,  were  allied  cities  (civi- 
tates  foederatae),  and  thus  enjoyed  a position  of  no- 
minal independence ; five  w'ere  exempt  from  all  fiscal 
burdens  and  from  the  oidinary  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  magistrates  (civitates  immunes  et  liberae): 
the  rest  were  in  the  ordinary  position  of  provincial 
towns,  but  retained  their  own  magistrates  and  munici- 
pal rights,  as  well  as  the  possession  of  their  respective 
territories,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a tenth  of  their 
produce  to  the  Roman  state.  These  tenths,  which 
were  paid  in  kind,  were  habitually  farmed  out,  ac- 
cording to  principles  and  regulations  laid  down  in 
the  first  instance  by  Hieron,  king  of  Syracuse,  and 
which  therefore  continued  to  be  known  as  the  Lex 
Hieronica.  For  judicial  purposes,  the  island  appears 
to  have  been  divided  into  districts  or  conventus,  but 
the  number  of  them  is  not  stated ; those  of  Syracuse, 
Agrigentum,  Lilybaeum,  and  Panormus  are  the  only 
ones  mentioned. 

Sicily  took  little  part  in  the  Civil  War  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey.  It  was  at  first  held  by  1\I. 
Cato  on  behalf  of  the  latter,  but  abandoned  by  him 
when  Pompey  himself  had  quitted  Italy,  and  was 
then  occupied  by  Curio,  as  pro-praetor,  with  four 
legions  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  30,  31).  Caesar  himself 
visited  it  previous  to  his  African  war,  and  it  was 
from  Lilybaeum  that  he  crossed  over  with  his  army 
into  Africa  (Hirt.  B.  Afr.  1.)  After  the  death  of 
Caesar,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sextus  Pompeius, 
whose  powerful  fleet  enabled  him  to  defy  all  the 
efforts  of  Octavian  to  recover  it,  and  was  at  length 
secured  to  him  by  the  peace  of  Misenum,  b.  c.  39, 
together  with  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  But  Octavian 
soon  renewed  his  attempts  to  dispossess  him,  and 
though  he  sustained  repeated  defeats  at  sea,  and  lost 
a great  part  of  his  fleet  by  a storm,  the  energy  and 
ability  of  Agrippa  enabled  him  to  triumph  over  all 
obstacles ; and  the  final  defeat  of  his  fleet  at  Naulo- 
chus  compelled  Pompeius  to  abandon  Sicily,  and 
take  refuge  in  the  east  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  77 — 122  ; 
Dion  Cass.  xlix.  1 — 17).  There  seems  no  doubt 

that  the  island  suffered  severely  from  this  contest, 
and  from  the  rapacity  or  exactions  of  Sextus  Pom- 
peius : Strabo  distinctly  ascribes  its  decayed  condi- 
tion in  his  time  principally  to  this  cause  (Strab.  vi. 
pp.  270,  272).  Augustus  made  some  attempts  to 
relieve  it  by  sending  colonies  to  a few  cities,  among 
which  were  Tauromenium,  Catana,  Syi’acuse,  Ther- 
mae, and  Tyndaris  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272;  Plin.  iii.  8. 
s.  14);  but  the  effect  thus  produced  was  compara- 
tively small,  and  Strabo  describes  the  whole  island 
as  in  his  time,  with  few  exceptions,  in  a state  of 
decay,  many  of  its  ancient  cities  having  altogether  dis- 
appeared, while  others  were  in  a declining  condition, 
and  the  interior  was  for  the  most  part  given  up  to 
pasturage,  and  inhabited  only  by  herdsmen  (Strab. 
/.  c.) 

Augustus  appears  to  have  greatly  remodelled  the 
internal  administration  of  Sicily:  so  that  the  con- 
dition of  most  of  the  towns  had  undergone  a change 
between  the  time  of  Cicero  and  that  of  Pliny. 
Caesar  had  indeed  proposed  to  give  Latin  rights  to 
all  tlie  Sicilians,  and  M.  Antonius  even  brought 
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forward  a law  to  admit  them  without  distinction  to 
the  Roman  franchise  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xiv.  2),  but 
neither  of  tliese  measures  was  accomplished;  and  we 
learn  from  Pliny  tliat  Messana  was  in  his  day  the 
only  city  in  the  island  of  which  the  inhabitants 
possessed  the  Roman  citizenship:  three  others,  Cen- 
turipa,  Netum,  and  Segesta  enjoyed  the  Jus  Latii, 
while  all  the  others  (except  the  colonies  already 
mentioned)  were  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  “ civi- 
tates  stipendiariae  ” (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14).  We  hear 
very  little  of  Sicily  under  the  Empire;  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  never  really  recovered  from  the 
state  of  decay  into  which  it  had  fallen  in  Strabo's 
time.  Almost  the  only  mention  of  it  in  history  is 
that  of  an  outbreak  of  slaves  and  banditti  in  the 
reign  of  Gallienus  which  seems  to  have  resembled 
on  a smaller  scale  the  Servile  wars  that  had  formerly 
devastated  it  (Treb.  Poll.  Gallien,  4).  The  in- 
creasing importance  of  the  supply  of  corn  from 
Africa  and  Egypt  renders  it  j)robable  that  that  from 
Sicily  had  fallen  off,  and  the  small  number  of  re- 
mains of  the  imperial  period  still  existing  in  the 
island,  though  so  many  are  preserved  from  a much 
earlier  date,  seems  to  prove  that  it  could  not  then 
have  been  veiy  flourishing.  At  a late  period  of  the 
Empire,  also,  we  find  very  few  names  of  towns  in  the 
Itineraries,  the  lines  of  road  being  carried  through 
stations  or  “ mansiones  ” otherwise  wholly  unknown, 
a sufficient  proof  that  the  neighbouring  towns  had 
fallen  into  decay.  Ant.  pp.  86 — 98.)  In  the 

division  of  the  provinces  under  Augustus,  Sicily  was 
assigned  to  the  senate,  and  was  governed  by  a pro- 
consul  ; at  a later  period  it  was  considered  as  a 
part  of  Italy,  and  was  governed  by  a magistrate 
named  a Consularis,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
Vicarius  Urbis  Romae.  {Notit.  Dign.  ii.  p.  64;  and 
Booking,  ad  loc.') 

Its  insular  position  must  have  for  a considerable 
time  preserved  Sicily  from  the  ravages  of  the  barba- 
rians who  devastated  Italy  towards  the  close  of  the 
Western  Empire.  Alaric  indeed  attempted  to  cross 
over  the  straits,  but  was  foiled  by  a tempest.  {Hist. 
Miscell.  xiii.  p.  535  ) But  Genseric,  being  master 
of  a powerful  fleet,  made  himself  master  of  the 
whole  island,  which  was  held  by  the  Vandals  for  a 
time,  but  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Goths,  and  continued  attached  to  the  Gothic  kingdom 
of  Italy  till  it  was  conquered  by  Belisarius  in  a.  d. 
535.  It  was  then  united  to  the  Eastern  Empire, 
and  continued  to  be  governed  as  a dependency  by 
the  Byzantine  emperors  till  the  ninth  century,  when 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  or  Arabs. 
That  people  first  landed  at  Mazai'a,  in  the  W.  of  the 
island  in  A.  d.  827,  and  made  them.selves  masters 
of  Agrigentum;  but  their  progress  was  vigorously 
opposed.  They  took  Messana  in  831,  and  Panormus 
in  835,  but  it  was  not  till  878  that  Syracuse,  the 
last  fortress  in  the  island,  fell  into  their  hands. 
The  island  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Sa- 
racens till  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  when 
it  was  partially  recovered  by  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors with  the  assistance  of  the  Normans.  But  in 
1061  the  Norman  Roger  Guiscard  invaded  Sicily  on 
his  own  account,  and,  after  a long  struggle,  wholly 
reduced  the  island  under  his  dominion.  It  has  since 
remained  attached,  with  brief  exceptions,  to  the  crown 
of  Naples,  the  monarch  of  which  bears  the  title  of 
King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

The  extant  remains  of  antiquity  in  Sicily  fully 
confirm  the  inference  which  we  should  draw  from 
the  statements  of  ancient  historians,  as  to  the 
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prosperity  and  opulence  of  the  island  under  the 
Greeks,  and  its  comparatively  decayed  condition 
under  the  Romans.  The  ruins  of  the  latter  period 
are  few,  and  for  the  most  part  unimportant,  the 
exceptions  being  confined  to  the  three  or  four  cities 
which  we  know  to  have  received  Roman  colonies  : 
while  the  temples,  theatres,  and  other  edifices  from 
the  Greek  period  are  numerous  and  of  the  most 
striking  character.  No  city  of  Greece,  with  the 
exception  of  Athens,  can  produce  structures  that 
vie  with  those  of  which  the  remains  are  still  visible 
at  Agrigentum,  Selinus  and  Segesta.  At  the  same 
time  the  existing  relics  of  antiquity,  especially  coins 
and  inscriptions,  strongly  confirm  the  fact  that 
almost  the  whole  population  of  the  island  had  been 
gradually  Hellenised.  It  is  evident  that  the  strong 
line  of  demarcation  which  existed  in  the  days  of 
Thucydides  between  the  Greek  cities  and  those  of 
non-Hellenic  or  barbarian  origin  had  been  to  a great 
degree  effaced  before  the  island  passed  under  the 
dominion  df  Rome.  The  names  of  Sicilian  citizens 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his  Verrine  orations  are  as 
pui'ely  Greek  where  they  belong  to  cities  of  Siculian 
origin,  such  as  Centuripa  and  Agyrium,  or  even  to 
Carthaginian  cities  like  Panormus  and  Lilybaeum, 
as  are  those  of  Syracuse  or  Agrigentum.  In  like 
manner  we  find  coins  with  Greek  legends  struck  by 
numerous  cities  which  undoubtedly  never  received  a 
Greek  colony,  such  as  Alaesa,  Menaenum,  and  many 
others.  It  is  probable  indeed  that  during  the  Roman 
Republic  the  language  of  the  whole  island  (at  least 
the  written  and  cultivated  language)  was  Greek, 
which  must,  however,  have  gradually  given  way  to 
Latin  under  the  Empire,  as  the  Sicilian  dialect  of 
the  present  day  is  one  of  purely  Latin  origin,  and 
differs  but  slightly  from  that  of  the  south  of  Italy. 
Of  the  language  of  the  ancient  Sicels  we  have  no 
trace  at  all,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was 
never  used  as  a written  language. 

III.  Topography. 

The  general  description  of  the  physical  features 
of  Sicily  has  been  already  given.  But  it  will  be 
necessary  here  to  describe  its  coasts  in  somewhat 
more  detail.  The  E.  coast  extending  from  Cape 
Pelorus  to  Pachynus,  consists  of  three  portions  of 
a very  different  character.  From  Pelorus  to  Tauro- 
menium,  a distance  of  about  40  miles,  it  is  closely 
bordered  by  the  chain  of  mountains  called  the  Mons 
Neptunius,  the  slopes  of  which  descend  steeply  to 
the  sea,  forming  a very  uniform  line  of  coast,  furrowed 
by  numerous  small  torrents.  Two  of  the  small  head- 
lands between  these  valleys  appear  to  have  borne  the 
names  of  Drepanum  (Plin.)  and  Argennum  (Ptol.), 
but  their  identification  is  quite  uncertain.  S.  of 
Tauromenium,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Acesines  to 
that  of  the  Symaethus,  the  whole  coast  is  formed 
by  beds  of  lava  and  other  volcanic  matters,  which 
have  flowed  down  from  Aetna.  Off  this  coast,  about 
midway  between  Acium  and  Catana  are  some  rocky 
islets  of  volcanic  origin,  called  by  Pliny  the  Cyclo- 
pum  Scopuli:  the  name  of  Portus  Ulys.sis  is  given 
by  the  same  author  to  a port  in  this  neighbourhood, 
but  it  is  impossible  so  say  which  of  the  many  small 
sheltered  coves  on  this  line  of  coast  he  means  to 
designate.  S.  of  the  Symaethus  the  coast  is  much 
varied,  being  indented  by  several  deep  bays  and 
inlets,  separated  by  projecting  rocky  headlands.  Tlie 
principal  of  these  is  the  bay  of  Megara  (Sinus 
Mcgarensis)  so  called  from  the  Greek  city  of  that 
name;  it  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Xiphonian 
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promontory,  now  Capo  di  Sta  Croce  (j3,i<f>uvias 
&KpvT^pior,  Strab.  vi.  p.  267),  within  which  was 
the  XiPHONiAN  Port  aKpt&veios,  Scyl.  p. 

4),  evidently  the  harbour  of  Atigusta,  one  of  the 
finest  natural  harbours  in  the  island.  Between  this 
and  Syracuse  is  the  remarkable  peninsular  promon- 
tory of  Thapsus  (^Magnisi),  while  immediately  S. 
of  Syracuse  occurs  the  remarkable  landlocked  bay 
called  the  Great  Harbour  of  that  city,  and  the  rocky 
headland  of  Plemmyrium  which  bounds  it  on  the 
S.  From  this  point  to  Cape  Pachynus  no  ancient 
names  have  been  preseiwed  to  us  of  the  headlands 
or  harbours.  From  Cape  Pachynus  to  the  site  of 
Gela  the  coast  is  low  but  rocky.  Along  this  line 
must  be  placed  the  port  of  Uly.sses  (Portus  Odysseae) 
mentioned  by  Cicero,  and  the  promontory  of  Ulysses 
of  Ptolemy,  both  apparently  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cape  Pachynus  [Pachynus.]  The 
Bucra  promontory  (BovKpa  &Kpa)  of  Ptolemy,  which 
he  places  further  W.,  is  wholly  unknown,  as  is  also 
the  port  of  Caucana  of  the  same  author  (KavKava 
Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 7).  The  remainder  of  the 
S.  coast  of  Sicily  from  Gela  to  Lilybaeum  presents 
on  the  whole  a veiy  uniform  character  ; it  has  few 
or  no  natural  ports,  and  no  remarkable  headlands. 
It  is  bounded  for  the  most  part  by  hills  of  clay  or 
soft  limestone,  generally  sloping  gradually  to  the 
sea,  but  sometimes  forming  cliffs  of  no  great  eleva- 
tion. The  celebrated  promontory  of  Lii.ybaeum 
is  a low  rocky  point,  and  its  famous  port,  though 
secure,  is  of  small  extent.  N.  of  Lilybaeum  was 
the  promontory  of  Aegithallus,  with  the  adjacent 
low  islands,  on  one  of  which  the  city  Motya  was 
built;  while  the  more  considerable  islands  of  the 
Aegates  lay  a few  miles  further  to  the  W.,  and 
the  promontory  of  Drepanum  adjoining  the  city  of 
the  same  name  formed  the  NW.  point  of  Sicily.  It 
is  remarkable  that  no  ancient  name  is  preserved  to 
us  for  the  deep  gulf  of  Castellamare  which  occurs 
on  the  coast  between  Trapani  and  Palermo,  though 
it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  N. 
coast  of  Sicily;  nor  are  the  two  striking  headlands 
that  bound  the  Bay  of  Palermo  itself  known  to  us 
by  their  ancient  names.  The  bold  and  insulated 
hill  of  Monte  Sta  Rosalia  is,  however,  the  ancient 
Ercte.  The  northern  coast  of  Sicily  is  bold  and 
varied,  formed  by  offshoots  and  ridges  of  the  northern 
chain  of  mountains  descending  abruptly  to  the  sea; 
hence  it  was. always  a rugged  and  difficult  line  of 
communication.  But  none  of  the  rocky  headlands 
that  interrupt  it  are  mentioned  to  us  by  their  ancient 
names,  till  we  come  to  that  of  Mylae  adjoining  the 
town  of  the  same  name  (^Milazzo'),  and  the  Pha- 
I.ACRIAN  Promontory  (Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 2),  ap- 
parently the  Capo  di  Rasocolmo  within  a few  miles 
of  Cape  Pelorus. 

From  the  triangular  form  ot  Sicily  and  the  confi- 
guration of  the  mountain  chains  which  traverse  it,  it 
is  evident  that  it  could  not  have  any  rivers  of  import- 
ance. Most  of  them  indeed  are  little  more  than 
mere  mountain  torrents,  swelling  with  great  rapidity 
after  violent  storms  or  during  the  winter  rains,  but 
nearly,  if  not  wholly,  dry  during  the  summer  months. 
The  most  important  rivers  of  the  island  are;  1.  The 
SYMAETHus(iSt«ieto  or  GiWrefto),  which  rises  in  the 
northern  chain  of  mountains  (the  Mons  Nebrodes), 
and  flows  to  the  S-  and  SE.  round  the  foot  of  Aetna, 
falling  into  the*sea  about  6 miles  S.  of  Catania.  It  re- 
ceives several  tributaries,  of  which  the  Dittaino  is  cer- 
tainly the  ancient  Chrysas,  that  flowed  near  the 
city  of  Assorus,  while  the  Adranus  of  Stephanus  can 
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be  no  other  than  the  northern  or  main  branch  of  the 
Symaethus  itself.  The  Cyamosonis  (KvapSaupos) 
of  Polybius,  which  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Centuripa,  must  probably  be  the 
branch  now  called  Flume  Salso,  which  joins  the 
Simeto  just  below  Centorbi.  2.  The  Acesines  or 
Asines  (F.  Cantara'),  wdiich  rises  very  near  the 
Symaethus,  but  flows  along  the  northern  foot  of 
Aetna,  and  falls  into  the  sea  just  below  Taurome- 
nium.  3.  The  Himera  (F.  Salso'),  the  most  consi- 
derable of  two  rivers  which  bore  the  same  name, 
rising  in  the  Monte  Madonia  (Mons  Nebrodes) 
only  about  15  miles  from  the  N.  coast,  and  flowing 
due  S. ; so  that  it  traverses  nearly  the  whole  breadth 
of  Sicily,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Alicata  (Phintias). 
4.  The  Halycus  {Platani),  so  long  the  boundary 
between  the  Carthaginian  and  Greek  territories  in 
the  island,  is  also  a considerable  stream ; it  rises  not 
far  from  the  Himera,  but  flows  to  the  SW.,  and 
enters  the  sea  between  Agrigentum  and  Selinus, 
close  to  the  site  of  Heraclea  Minoa.  5.  The  Hyp- 
SAS  {Belief),  falling  into  the  sea  on  the  S.  coast,  a 
few'  miles  E.  of  Selinus;  and  6,  the  Anapus  {Anapo), 
which  flows  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse  and  falls 
into  the  great  harbour  of  that  city.  It  is  unlike 
most  of  the  rivers  of  Sicily,  being  a full  clear  stream, 
supplied  from  subterranean  sources.  The  same 
character  belongs  still  more  strongly  to  its  tributary 
the  Cyane,  which  has  a considerable  volume  of 
water,  though  its  whole  course  does  not  exceed  two 
miles  in  length. 

The  minor  rivers  of  Sicily  which  are  mentioned 
either  in  history  or  by  the  geographers  are  nume- 
rous, but  in  many  cases  are  very  difficult  to  identify. 
Beginning  at  Cape  Pachynus  and  proceeding  along 
the  coast  w'estward,  w’e  find:  I,  the  Motychanus 
{yioTvxavos,  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 7),  evidently  so  called 
from  its  flowing  near  Motyca,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably the  stream  now  called  Fiume  di  Scicli  ; 2, 
the  Hirminius  of  Pliny,  probably  the  Fiume  di 
Ragusa,  very  near  the  preceding;  3,  the  Hipparis; 
and  4,  the  Oanus,  two  small  streams  which  flowed 
under  the  walls  of  Camarina,  now  called  the  F.  di 
Camarana  and  Frascolari-,  5,  the  Geia  or  Gei-as, 
which  gave  name  to  the  city  of  Gela,  and  must 
therefore  be  the  Fiume  di  Terranova-,  6,  the  Acra- 
GAS,  a small  stream  flowing  under  the  walls  of  Agri- 
gentum, to  which  it  gave  name,  and  receiving  a 
tributary  called  the  Hypsas  {Drago),  which  mu.st 
not  be  confounded  with  the  more  important  river  of 
the  same  name  already  mentioned;  7,  the  Camicus, 
probably  the  Fiume  delle  Canne,  about  1 0 miles  W. 
of  Girgentf,  8,  the  Selinus,  flowing  by  the  city  of 
that  name,  now  the  Madiuni\  9,  the  Mazara  or 
Mazarus,  flowing  by  the  towm  of  the  same  name, 
and  still  called  Fiume  di  Mazzara.  Besides  these 
Ptolemy  mentions  the  Isburus  and  Sosias  or  Sossius, 
two  names  otherwise  wholly  unknown,  and  which 
cannot  be  placed  with  any  approach  to  certainty. 
Equally  uncertain  is  the  more  noted  river  Achates, 
which  is  placed  by  Pliny  in  the  same  part  of  Sicily 
with  the  Mazara  and  Hypsas;  but  there  is  great 
confusion  in  his  enumeration  as  well  as  that  of 
Ptolemy.  It  is  generally  identified  with  the  DirilU), 
but  this  is  situated  in  quite  a different  part  of  Sicily. 
The  Acithius  of  Ptolemy,  which  he  places  between 
Lilybaeum  and  Selinus,  may  be  the  Fiume  di  Mar- 
sala. 

Along  the  N.  coast,  proceeding  from  Lilybaeum 
to  Cape  Pelorus,  we  meet  with  a number  of  small 
streams,  having  for  the  most  part  a short  torrent 
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like  course,  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea.  Their 
identification  is  for  the  most  part  very  obscure  and 
uncertain.  Thus  we  find  three  rivers  mentioned  in 
connection  with  Segesta,  and  all  of  them  probably 
flowing  through  its  territory,  the  Porpax,  Telmessus, 
and  CniaiEssus  or  Crimisus.  The  last  of  these  is 
probably  the  Fiume  di  S.  Bartolomeo,  about  5 miles 
E.  of  Segesta:  the  other  two,  which  are  mentioned 
only  by  Aelian  ( V.  H.  ii.  33),  cannot  be  identified, 
though  one  of  them  is  probably  the  Fiume  Gag- 
gera,  which  flows  beneath  Segesta  itself,  and 
falls  into  the  F.  di  S,  Bartolomeo  near  its  mouth. 
But,  to  complicate  the  question  still  more,  we  are 
told  that  the  names  of  Scamander  and  Simois  were 
given  by  the  Trojan  colonists  to  two  rivers  near 
Segesta ; and  the  former  name  at  least  seems  to  have 
beenreallyin  use.  (Strab. xiii. p. 608 ; Diod.  xx.7l.) 
Proceeding  eastward  we  find;  1,  the  Orethus  (Vib. 
Sequest.  p.  15),  still  called  the  Oreto,  a small  stream 
flowing  under  the  walls  of  Panormus  ; 2,  the  Eleu- 
therus  (’E\eu0epoy,  Ptol.  iii,  4.  § 3),  placed  by  Pto- 
lemy between  Panormus  and  Soluntum,  and  which 
must  therefore  be  theFiume  diBagaria\  3, the  north- 
ern Himera,  commonly  identified  with  the  Fiume 
di  S.  Leonardo,  near  Termini,  but  more  probably  the 
Fiume  Grande,  about  8 miles  further  E.  [Himera]  ; 
4,  tlje  Monalus  (Mdi'aAos,  Ptol.),  between  Cephaloe- 
dlum  and  Alaesa,  now  the  Pollina',  5,  the  Halesus 
or  Alaesus,  flowing  beneath  the  city  of  Alaesa,  now 
the  Peitineo',  6,  the  Chydas  (XuSas,  Ptol.),  between 
Alaesa  and  Aluntium;  7,  the  Timethus  (Ti/j.T]6os, 
Id.),  between  Agathyrna  and  Tyndaris;  8,  the  Heli- 
con ('EAi/ccov,  Id.),  between  Tyndaris  and  Mylae; 

9,  the  Phacelinus  (Vib.  Sequest.),  which  w'as  near 
Mylae,  or  between  that  city  and  Messana  (the  nearer 
determination  of  these  four  last  is  wholly  uncertain) ; 

10,  the  Melas  of  Ovid  (^Fast.  iv.  476)  is  generally 
placed  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  though  without 
any  obrious  reason. 

Along  the  E.  coast  the  names  may  be  more 
clearly  identified.  1.  The  Onobalas  of  Appian 
(5.  C.  V.  109)  is  probably  identical  with  the  Ace- 
sines  already  noticed;  2,  the  Acis,  a very  small 
stream,  is  the  Fiume  di  Jaci ; 3,  the  Amenanus, 
flowing  through  the  city  of  Catana,  is  the  Giudicello; 
4,  the  Terias  is  the  Fiume  di  S.  Leonardo,  which 
flows  from  the  Lake  of  Lentini',  5,  the  Pantagias 
is  the  Porcari’  6,  the  Alabus  is  the  Cantaro,  a 
small  stream  flowing  into  the  bay  of  Augusta.  The 
Anapus  and  its  confluent  the  Cyane  have  been 
already  mentioned.  S.  of  Syracuse  occur  three 
small  rivers,  memorable  in  the  retreat  of  the  Athe- 
nians: these  are,  1,  the  Caoyparis  (^Cassibili) • 2, 
the  Erineus  {Fiume  di  Avoid)’,  and  3,  the  Asina- 
rus  {Falconara).  A few  miles  S.  of  this  was  the 
Helorus,  now  called  the  Ahisso,  flowing  by  the  city 
of  the  same  name.  No  other  stream  occurs  between 
this  and  Cape  Pachynum. 

Sicily  contains  no  lakes  that  deserve  the  name; 
but  there  are  a few  pools  or  marshy  lagoons,  of  which 
the  names  have  been  preserved  to  us.  Of  the  latter 
description  were  the  Lysimelia  Palus  near  Syra- 
cuse, and  the  Camarina  Palus  adjoining  the 
city  of  the  same  name.  The  Lacus  Palicorum, 
on  the  contrary,  was  a deep  pool  or  basin  of  volcanic 
origin:  while  the  small  lake  called  by  the  poets 
Pergus  or  Pergusa  is  still  extant  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Enna.  The  Logo  di  Lentini,  though  much 
the^  most  considerable  accumulation  of  waters  in 
Sicily,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  author. 

The  towns  and  cities  of  Sicily  were  very  numerous. 
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The  Greek  colonies  and  their  offshoots  or  depen- 
dencies have  been  already  mentioned  in  relating  the 
history  of  their  settlement;  but  the  names  of  all  the 
towns  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  will  be  here 
enumerated  in  geographical  order,  without  reference 
to  their  origin,  omitting  only  the  places  mentioned 
in  the  Itineraries,  which  were  probably  mere  villages 
or  stations.  1.  Beginning  from  Cape  Pelorus  and  pro- 
ceeding along  the  E.  coast  towards  Cape  Pachynus, 
were:  Messana,  Tauromenium,  Naxos,  Ack;m, 
Catana  and  Syracuse.  'J’rotilum,  destroyed  at  an 
early  period,  as  well  as  Megara  Hyblaea,  were  si- 
tuated between  Catana  and  Syracuse.  The  Chalcidic 
colonies  of  Callipolis  and  Euboea,  both  of  which 
disappeared  at  an  early  period,  must  have  been 
situated  on  or  near  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  and 
to  the  N.  of  Syracuse,  but  we  have  no  further  clue 
to  their  situation.  S.  of  Syracuse,  between  it  and 
Cape  Pachynus,  was  Helorus,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  2.  W.  of  Cape  Pachynus, 
proceeding  along  the  S.  coast,  were  Camarina,  Gela, 
Phintias,  Agrigentum,  Heraclea  Minoa, 
Thermae  Selinuntiae,  Selinus,  1\Iazara,  and 
Lilybaeum.  Besides  these  the  more  obscure  towns 
of  Camicus,  Caena,  and  Inycum,  the  two  former 
dependencies  of  Agrigentum,  the  latter  of  Selinus, 
must  be  placed  on  or  near  the  S.  coast  of  the  island. 
3.  N.  of  Lilybaeum  was  IMotya,  which  ceased  to 
exist  at  a comparatively  early  period,  and  Drepanum 
{Trapani)  at  the  N\V.  angle  of  the  island.  Be- 
tween this  and  Panormus,  were  Eryx  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  and  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  coast,  the  Emporium  of  Segesta,  Hyc- 
CARA,  and  Cetaria.  Proceeding  eastward  from 
Panormus,  along  the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  were 
Soluntum,  Thermae,  Himera,  CEPHALOEOiuar, 
Alaesa,  Cat.acta,  Agathyrna,  Ai-untium, 
Tyndaris,  and  Mylae. 

The  towns  in  the  interior  are  more  difficult  to 
enumerate:  with  regard  to  some  of  them  indeed  we 
are  at  a loss  to  determine,  even  in  what  region  of 
the  island  they  were  situated.  For  the  purpose  of 
enumeration  it  will  be  convenient  to  divide  the 
island  into  three  portions;  the  first  comprising  the 
western  half  of  Sicily  as  far  as  the  river  Himera, 
and  a line  drawn  from  its  sources  to  the  N.  coast: 
the  other  two,  the  NE.  and  SE.  portions,  being  sepa- 
rated by  the  course  of  the  river  Dittaino  and  that 
of  the  Symaethus  to  the  sea.  1.  In  the  western 
district  were  Segesta  and  Halicyae,  the  most 
westerly  of  the  inland  cities ; Entella,  on  the  river 
Hypsas,  about  midway  between  the  two  seas;  Iaeta 
and  Macella,  both  of  which  may  probably  be 
placed  in  the  mountainous  district  between  Entella 
and  Panormus;  Triocala,  near  Calatabellotta,  in 
the  mountains  inland  from  the  Thermae  Selinuntiae; 
ScHERA,  of  very  uncertain  site,  but  probably  si- 
tuated in  the  same  part  of  Sicily ; Herbessus,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Agrigentum ; Petra,  near 
the  sources  of  the  W.  branch  of  the  Himera  in  the 
Madonia  mountains;  and  Engyum  {Gangt),  at  the 
head  of  the  Fiume  Grande-,  the  E.  branch  of  the 
same  river.  Paropus  must  apparently  be  placed 
on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  same  mountains, 
but  further  to  the  W. 

A little  to  the  E.  of  the  Himera  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  was  situated  the 
fortress  of  Enna  {Castro  Giovanni),  so  that  the 
boimdary  line  between  the  NE.  and  NW.  regions 
may  be  conveniently  drawn  from  thence.  2.  In 
the  NE.  region  were  ; Assorus  and  Agyriujl 
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NE.  of  Enna,  but  W.  of  the  valley  of  the  Symae- 
thus ; Centuuii’A  (^Centorbi),  nearly  due  E.  of 
Elina;  Auranum  (^Adernb),  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Syniaethus,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aetna  ; Hybla 
Major  (which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
city  of  the  same  name  near  Syracuse),  and  Aetna, 
previously  called  Inessa,  both  situated  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  same  mountain.  N.  of  Agy- 
rium,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Mons  Nebrodes 
were  situated  Herbita,  Capitium,  and  probably 
also  GaLuVRIA  : while  on  the  northern  declivities  of 
the  same  mountains,  fronting  the  sea,  but  at  some 
distance  inland,  were  placed  Apollonia  (probably 
Pollina),  Amestratus  {Mistretta),  Abacaenum, 
a few  miles  inland  from  Tyndaris,  and  Noab,  pro- 
bably Noara.  Three  other  towns,  Imacuara, 
IcHANA,  and  Tissa,  may  probably  be  assigned  to 
tliis  same  region  of  Sicily,  though  their  exact  posi- 
tion cannot  be  determined.  3.  In  the  SE.  portion 
of  Sicily,  S.  of  the  Symaethus  and  its  tributary 
the  Chrysas  or  Bittaino,  were  situated  Ergetium, 
Morgantia,  Leontini,  and  Hybla:  as  well  as 
Menaenum  and  Herbessus  : but  of  all  these 
names  Leontini  (I^entini)  and  Menaenum  (^Mineo) 
are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  identified  with  any- 
thing like  certainty.  In  the  hills  W.  of  Syracuse 
were  Acrae  (^Palazzolo),  Bidis  (-S'.  Gio,  diBidino), 
and  Cacyrum  (^Cassa7'o);  and  \V.  of  these  again,  in 
the  direction  towards  Gela,  must  be  placed  the  He- 
raean  Hybla,  as  well  as  EchetLuV,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gran  Michele.  SW.  of  Syracuse,  in  the 
inteiior,  were  Netum  or  Neetum  (iVbto  Vecchio\ 
and  Motyca  (^Modica'),  both  of  which  are  well 
known.  The  Syracusan  colony  of  Casmenae  must 
probably  have  been  situated  in  the  same  district 
but  its  site  has  never  been  identified. 

After  going  through  this  long  list  of  Sicilian 
towns,  there  remain  the  following,  noticed  either  by 
Cicero  or  Pliny,  as  municipal  towns,  to  the  position 
of  which  we  have  no  means  of  even  approximating. 
The  Acherini  (Cic.),TYRAOiNi(Cic.;  Tyracienses, 
Plin.),  Acestaei  (Plin.),  Etini  (Id.),  Herbulenses 
(Id.),  Scmellitani  (Id.),  Talarenses  (Id.).  !Many  of 
the  above  names  are  probably  corrupt  and  merely 
false  readings,  but  we  are  at  a loss  what  to  sub- 
stitute. On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  a town 
called  Mutistratum  or  ^lytistratum  is  attested  by 
both  Cicero  and  Pliny,  and  there  seems  no  suflftcient 
reason  for  rejecting  it  as  identical  with  Amestratus, 
as  has  been  done  by  many  modern  geographers, 
though  its  site  is  wholly  uncertain.  Equally  un- 
known are  the  following  names  given  by  Ptolemy 
among  the  ihland  towns  of  the  island : Aleta 
("AArjTa),  Hydra  or  Lydia  (‘'TSpa  or  Av5ia),  Paty- 
orus  (rioTicijpos),  Coturga  or  Cortuga  (KSrvpya  or 
KdpTvya),  Legum  or  Letum  (^Arjyoy  or  Atitov), 
Ancrina  Ay Kpiud),  Ina  or  Ena  (’'lj/aor"Hm),  and 
Elcethium  (’EAKeSioj/).  It  would  be  a waste  of  time 
to  discuss  these  names,  most  of  which  are  probably 
in  their  present  form  corrupt,  and  are  all  of  them 
otherwise  wholly  unknown.  On  the  other  hand  the 
existence  of  Nacona,  mentioned  by  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium,  but  not  noticed  by  any  other  writer,  is 
confirmed  by  coins. 

The  topography  of  Sicily  is  still  very  imperfectly 
known.  The  rains  of  its  more  celebrated  cities  are 
indeed  well  knowm,  and  have  been  often  described; 
especially  in  the  valuable  work  of  the  Duke  of 
Serra  di  Falco  (^Antichitd  della  Sicilia,  5 vols.  fob 
Palermo,  1 834 — 1839),  as  well  as  in  the  well-known 
travels  of  Swinburne,  Sir  Iv  Hoare,  &c.  (Swinburne’s 
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Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  2 vols.  4to.  Lond.  1783; 
Sir  R.  Hoare’s  Classical  Tour  through  Italy  and 
Sicily,  2 vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1819;  St.  Non,  Voyage 
Pittoresque  de  Najjles  et  de  la  Sidle,  5 vols.  fol. 
Pans,  1781;  Biscari,  Principe  di,  Viaggio  per  le 
Antichita  della  Sicilia,  8vo.  Palermo,  1817,  &c.): 
but  the  island  has  never  been  thoroughly  explored 
by  an  antiquarian  traveller,  like  those  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  valuable  work  of  Cluverius  (^Sicilia 
Antiqua,  fol.  Lugd.  Bat.  1619)  must  here,  as  well 
as  for  Italy,  be  made  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent 
researches.  But  much  valuable  information  is  found 
in  the  more  ancient  w’ork  of  Fazello,  a Sicilian  monk 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  well  as  of  his  commen- 
tator Amico,  and  in  the  Topographical  Dictionary  of 
the  latter  author.  (Thomae  Fazelli  de  Rebus  Siculis 
Decades  Duo,  first  edit,  in  fol.  Panormi,  1558, 
republished  with  copious  notes  by  Amico,  3 vols.  fol. 
Catanae,  1749 — 1753  ; Amico,  Lexicon  Topogra- 
phicum  Sicidum,  ^ yo\s.  4to.  Catanae,  1759).  Much, 
however,  still  remains  to  be  done.  Many  localities 
indicated  by  Fazello  in  the  sixteenth  century  as 
presenting  ancient  remains  have  never  (so  far  as  we 
are  aware)  been  visited  by  any  modern  traveller:  no 
go)d  map  of  the  island  exists,  which  can  be  trusted 
for  topographical  details,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  a minute  and  careful  examination  of  the 
whole  country,  such  as  has  been  made  of  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Sardinia  by  the  Chev.  De  la  Mar- 
mora, would  well  reward  the  labours  of  the  explorer. 
Even  the  rains  described  by  SirR.  Hoare  as  existing 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sta  Croce,  or  those  situated 
near  Vindicari,  a few  miles  N.  of  Cape  Pachynus 
and  commonly  ascribed  to  Imachara,  have  never 
been  examined  in  detail,  nor  has  any  clue  been  ob- 
tained to  their  identification. 

The  Itineraries  give  several  lines  of  route  through 
the  island,  but  many  of  the  stations  mentioned  are 
wholly  uncertain,  and  were  probably  never  more 
than  obscure  villages  or  mere  solitary  posthouscs. 
The  first  line  of  route  (7fm.  Ant.  pp.  86 — 89)  pro- 
ceeds from  Messana  along  the  E.  coast  by  Taurome- 
nium  and  Acium  to  Catana,  and  from  thence  strikes 
inland  across  the  centre  of  the  island  to  Agrigentum ; 
the  course  of  this  inland  route  is  wholly  uncertain 
and  the  names  of  the  three  stations  upon  it,  Capi- 
toniana,  Gelasium  Philosophiana  and  Petiliana,  are 
entirely  unknown.  From  Agrigentum  it  followed 
the  line  of  coast  to  Lilybaeum ; the  stations  given 
are  Cena  [Caena],  Allava,  Ad  Aquas  (i.  e.  the 
Aquae  Labodes  or  Thermae  Selinuntiae),  Ad  fluvium 
Lanarium,  and  Mazara;  all  except  the  3rd  and  5th 
of  very  uncertain  site.  A second  route  (^Itin.  Ant. 
pp.  89,  90)  proceeds  in  the  inverse  direction  from 
Lilybaeum  to  Agrigentum,  and  thence  by  a more 
southerly  line,  through  Calvisiana,  Hybla,  and 
Acrac  (Palazzolo)  to  Syracuse,  and  from  thence  as 
before  along  the  E.  coast  to  Mes.sana.  A third  line 
follows  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  from  Lilybaeum 
by  Panormus  to  Jtlessana.  The  stations  on  this  line 
are  better  known  and  can  for  the  most  part  be  de- 
termined ; they  are,  Drepana,  Aquae  Segestanae 
(near  Segesta),  Parthenium  (Partinico'),  Hyccara 
(Muro  di  Carini),  Panormus,  Soluntum,  Thermae, 
Cephaloedium,  Halesus  (Alaesa),  Calacte,  Agatinnum, 
(Agathyrnum),  Tyndaris,  and  Messana.  A fourth 
route  (Jtin.  Ant.  p.  93)  crossed  the  interior  of  the 
island  from  Thermae,  where  it  branched  off  from  the 
preceding,  passing  through  Enna,  Agyrium,  Centu- 
1 ripa  and  Aetna  to  Catana.  A fifth  gives  us  a line 
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of  strictly  maritime  route  around  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  from  Agrigentum  to  Syracuse; 
but  with  the  exception  of  Finds,  which  is  probably 
Phintias  (^Alicata),  none  of  the  stations  can  be 
identified.  Lastly,  a line  of  road  was  in  use  wliich 
crossed  the  island  from  Agrigentum  direct  to  Pa- 
norm  us  (/<m.  Ant.  p.  96),  but  none  of  its  stations 
are  known,  and  we  are  therefore  unable  to  determine 
even  its  general  course.  The  other  routes  given  in 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  are  only  unimportant 
variations  of  the  preceding  ones.  The  Tabula  gives 
only  the  one  general  line  around  the  island  (crossing, 
however,  from  Calvisiana  on  the  S.  coast  direct  to 
Syracuse),  and  the  cross  line  already  mentioned  from 
Thermae  to  Catana.  All  discussion  of  distances 
along  the  above  routes  must  be  x'ejected  as  useless, 
until  the  routes  themselves  can  be  more  accurately 
determined,  which  is  extremely  difficult  in  so  hilly 
and  broken  a country  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
interi<;r  of  Sicily.  The  similarity  of  names,  which 
in  Italy  is  so  often  a sure  guide  where  all  other  in- 
dications are  wanting,  is  of  far  less  assistance  in 
Sicily,  where  the  long  period  of  Arabic  dominion  has 
thrown  the  nomenclature  of  the  island  into  great 
confusion  [E.  H.  B.] 


SICILIBBA  or  SICILIBRA  (in  the  Geogr.  Kav. 
Siciliba,  iii.  5),  a place  in  Africa  Propria  Ant. 
pp.  2.5,  45),  variously  identified  with  Bazilbah  and 
Haouch  A louina.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SrCINOS  (^LKivos:  Eth.  ^iKip'irrjs:  Sikino),  a 
small  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Sporades, 
L ing  between  Pholegandros  and  los,  and  containing 
a town  of  the  same  name.  (Scylax,  p.  19;  Strab. 
X.  p.  484;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 31.)  It  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  called  Oenoe  from  its  cultivation  of 
the  vine,  but  to  have  been  named  Sicinos  after  a son 
of  Thoas  and  Oenoe.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Apoll.  Rhod. 
i.  623;  Schol.  ad  loc.-,  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23;  Etym. 
M.  p.  712.  49.)  Wine  is  still  the  chief  production 
of  the  island.  It  was  probably  colonised  by  lonians. 
Like  most  of  the  other  Grecian  islands,  it  submitted 
to  Xerxes  (Herod,  viii.  4),  but  it  afterw'ards  formed 
part  of  the  Athenian  maritime  empire.  There  are 
some  remains  of  the  ancient  city  situated  upon  a lofty 
and  rugged  mountain,  on  whose  summit  stands  the 
church  of  S.  Marina.  There  is  also  still  extant  an 
ancient  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  now  converted 
into  the  church  Episkopi  (p  'Eirio’KOTrfj').  It  stands 
in  a depression  between  the  main  range  of  moun- 
tains, and  the  summit  lying  more  to  the  left,  upon 
which  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  stand.  We 
learn  from  an  inscription  found  there  by  Ross  that 
it  was  the  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo.  (Ross, 
Reisen  auf  den  Gri^ch.  Inseln,  vol.  ii.  p.  149,  seq.; 
Fiedler,  Reise,  vol.  ii.  p.  151,  seq.) 

SIC  OR.  [Secor.] 

SrCORIS  (^'iKopis,  Dion  Cass.  xli.  20),  a tri- 
butary river  of  the  Iberus  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 
It  rose  in  the  Pyrenees  in  the  territory  of  the  Cer- 
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retani,  and  separated  the  countries  of  the  Ilergetes 
and  Lacetani.  It  flowed  past  Herd  a,  and  according 
to  Vibius  Sequester  (p.  224,  ed.  Bipont)  bore  the 
name  of  that  town.  A little  afierw'ards  it  received 
the  Cinga,  and  then  flowed  into  the  Iberus  near 
Octogesa.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  40,  48;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4; 
Lucan,  iv.  13,  seq.)  Ausonius  describes  it  as  flow- 
ing impetuously  (“  torrentem,”  Epist.  xxv.  59). 
Now  the  Segre.  [T.  H.  D.] 

Sl'CULI  (jS.iKe\oi),  is  the  name  given  by  ancient 
writers  to  an  ancient  race  or  people  that  formed  one 
of  the  elements  in  the  primitive  population  of  Italy, 
as  well  as  Sicily.  But  the  accounts  given  of  them 
are  very  confused  and  uncertain.  We  find  the 
Siculi  mentioned:  1,  as  among  the  early  inhabitants 
of  Latium;  2,  in  the  extreme  S.  of  Italy;  3,  in 
Sicily;  4,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  examine  these  notices  separately. 

1.  The  Siculi  are  represented  by  Dionysius  as 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  tlie  country  subsequently 
called  Latium  (i.  9),  as  well  as  of  the  southern  part 
of  Etruria;  they  were  an  indigenous  race,  i.  e.  one 
of  whose  wanderings  and  origin  he  had  no  account. 
They  held  the  whole  country  till  they  were  expelled 
fi'om  it  by  the  people  whom  he  calls  Aborigines, 
descending  from  the  mountains  of  Central  Italy 
[Aborigines],  who  made  war  upon  them,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Pelasgians;  and  after  a long  pro- 
tracted struggle,  WTested  from  them  one  town  after 
another  (Id.  i.  9,  16).  Among  the  cities  that  are 
expressly  mentioned  by  him  as  having  once  been 
occupied  by  the  Siculi,  are  Tibur,  where  a part  of 
the  city  was  still  called  in  the  days  of  Dionysius 
'S.iKeXubv,  Ficulea,  Antemnae,  and  Tellenae,  as  well 
as  Faleiii  and  Fescennium,  in  the  country  after- 
wards called  Etruria  (Id.  i.  16,  20,  21).  The 
Siculi  being  thus  finally  expelled  from  their  posses- 
sions in  this  part  of  Italy,  were  reported  to  have 
migrated  in  a body  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  from  whence  they  crossed  over  the  stiaits, 
and  established  themselves  in  the  island  of  Sicily, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  it  has  ever  since 
borne.  [Sicilia.]  (Id.  i.  22.)  Dionysius  is  the 
only  author  who  has  left  us  a detailed  account  of 
the  conquest  and  expulsion  of  the  Siculi,  but  they 
are  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  races  that  had 
successively  occupied  Latium  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9); 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  an  established  and 
received  tradition. 

2.  We  find  the  Siculi  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
southernmost  portion  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  where 
they  appear  in  close  connection  with  the  Oenotrians, 
Morgetes,  and  Itali,  all  of  them  kindred  tribes,  which 
there  are  good  reasons  for  assigning  to  the  Pelasgic 
race.  [Oenotria.]  It  is  probable,  as  suggested  by 
Strabo,  that  the  Siculi,  more  than  once,  mentioned 
by  Homer  (^Odyss.  xx.  383,  xxiv.  211,  &c.),  were 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Italy  opposite  to 
Ithaca:  and  the  traditions  of  the  Epizephyrian  Lo- 
crians,  reported  by  Polybius,  spoke  of  the  Siculi  as  the 
people  in  whose  temtory  they  settled,  and  with  whom 
they  first  found  themselves  engaged  in  war.  (Polyb. 
xii.  5,  6 ) Numerous  traditions  also,  reported  by 
Dionysius  (i.  22,  73)  from  Antiochus,  Hella- 
nicus,  and  others,  concur  in  bringing  the  Siculi  and 
their  eponymous  leader  Siculus  (St/ceAds)  into  close 
connection  wdth  Italus  and  the  Itali:  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  linguistic  relation  which  may  fairly 
be  admitted  to  exist  between  2//feAds  and  TraAds 
(Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  47)  though  this  is  not  close 
enough  to  be  in  itself  conclusive.  So  far  as 
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our  scanty  knowledge  goes,  therefore,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  two  shores  of  the  Sicilian  strait 
weie  at  one  period  peopled  by  the  same  tribe,  who 
were  known  to  tlie  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Sicels  or 
Siculi ; and  that  this  tribe  was  probably  a branch  of 
the  Oenotrlan  or  Pelasgic  race.  The  legends  which 
connected  these  Siculi  with  those  who  were  expelled 
from  Laiiuin  seem  to  have  been  a late  invention,  as 
we  may  infer  from  the  circumstance  that  Sicelus, 
who  is  represented  by  Antiochus  as  taking  refuge 
with  Merges,  king  of  Italia,  was  called  a fugitive 
from  Rome.  (Dionys.  i.  73.) 

3.  The  Siculi  or  Siceli  were  the  people  who  oc- 
cupied the  greater  part  of  the  island  of  Sicily  when 
the  Greek  colonies  were  first  established  there,  and 
continued  throughout  the  period  of  the  Greek  domi- 
nation to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  interior, 
especially  the  more  rugged  and  mountainous  tracts 
of  the  island.  [Sicilia.]  The  more  westerly 
portions  were,  however,  occupied  by  a people  called 
Sicani.whom  the  Greek  writers  uniformly  distinguish 
from  the  Siculi,  notwithstanding  the  resemblance  of 
the  two  names.  These  indeed  would  seem  to  have 
been  in  their  origin  identical,  and  we  find  Roman 
writers  using  them  as  such ; so  that  Virgil  more  than 
once  employs  the  name  of  Sicani,  where  he  can  only 
mean  the  ancient  Latin  people  called  by  Dionysius 
Siculi.  (Virg.  Aew.  viii.  795,  xi,  317.) 

4.  'I'he  traces  of  the  Siculi  on  the  western  shores 
of  the  Adriatic  are  more  uncertain.  Pliny  indeed 
tells  us  distinctly  that  Numana  and  Ancona  were 
founded  by  the  Siculi  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18);  but  it 
is  by  no  means  improbable  that  this  is  a mere  con- 
fusion, as  we  know  that  the  latter  city  at  least  was 
really  founded  by  Sicilian  Greeks,  as  late  as  the  time 
of  IHonysius  of  Syracuse  [Ancona].  When, 
liow'ever,  he  tells  us  that  a considerable  part  of  this 
coast  of  Italy  was  held  by  the  Siculians  and  Libur- 
nians,  before  it  was  conquered  by  the  Umbrians  (76. 
14.  s.  19),  it  seems  probable  that  he  must  have 
some  other  authority  for  this  statement;  Pliny  is, 
however,  the  only  author  who  mentions  the  Siculi 
in  this  part  of  Italy. 

P'rom  these  statements  it  is  very  diflBcult  to  arrive 
at  any  definite  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  ethno- 
graphic affinities  of  the  Siculi.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  notices  of  them  in  Southern  Italy,  as  already 
observed,  seem  to  bring  them  into  close  connection 
with  the  Itali  and  other  Oenotrian  tribes,  and  would 
lead  us  to  assign  them  to  a Pelasgic  stock : but  on 
the  other  it  must  be  admitted  that  Dionysius  dis- 
tinctly separates  them  from  the  Pelasgi  in  Latium, 
and  represents  them  as  expelled  from  that  country 
by  the  Pelasgi,  in  conjunction  with  the  so-called 
Aborigines.  Hence  the  opinions  of  modem  scholars 
have  been  divided : Niebuhr  distinctly  receives  the 
Siculi  as  a Pelasgic  race,  and  as  forming  the  Pelas- 
gic or  Greek  element  of  the  Latin  people;  the  same 
view  is  adopted  by  0.  Muller  (^EtrusMr,  pp.  10 — 
16,  Sec.')  and  by  Abeken  {Jdittel  Italiem,  p.  5); 
while  Grotefend  (^Alt  Italien,yo\.  iv.  pp.  4 — 6),  fol- 
lowed by  Forbiger  and  others,  regards  the  Siculi  as  a 
Gaulish  or  Celtic  race,  who  had  gradually  wandered 
southwards  through  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  till  they 
finally  crossed  over  and  established  themselves  in  the 
island  of  Sicily.  This  last  hypothesis  is,  however, 
purely  conjectural.  We  have  at  least  some  foun- 
dation for  supposing  the  Siculi  as  well  as  the  Oeno- 
trians  to  be  of  Pelasgic  origin  : if  this  be  rejected, 
we  are  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  their  origin  or 
affinities.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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SI'CULUM  MARE  (jh  ’S.iKfXinhv  TtfXayos,  Pol. 
Strab.  &c.),  was  the  name  given  in  ancient  times  to 
that  portion  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  which  bathed 
the  eastern  shores  of  Sicily.  But  like  all  similar 
appellations,  the  name  was  used  in  a somewhat 
vague  and  fluctuating  manner,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  fix  its  precise  geographical  limits.  Thus  Strabo 
describes  it  as  extending  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
Sicily,  from  the  Straits  to  Cape  Pachynus,  with  the 
southern  shore’  of  Italy  as  far  as  Locri,  and  again  to 
the  eastward  as  far  as  Crete  and  the  Peloponnese; 
and  as  filling  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  extending 
northwards  to  the  lapygian  promontory  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Ionian  gulf.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  123.)  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  he  included  under  the  name 
the  whole  of  the  sea  between  the  Peloponnese  and 
Sicily,  which  is  more  commonly  known  as  the  Ionian 
sea  [Ionium  Mare],  but  was  termed  by  later 
writers  the  Adriatic  [Adriaticum  Mare].  Poly- 
bius, who  in  one  passage  employs  the  name  of 
Ionian  sea  in  this  more  extensive  sense,  elsewhere 
uses  that  of  the  Sicilian  sea  in  the  same  general 
manner  as  Strabo,  since  he  speaks  of  the  island  of 
Cephallenia  as  extending  out  towards  the  Sicilian 
sea  (v.  3);  and  even  describes  the  Ambracian  gulf 
as  an  inlet  or  arm  of  the  Sicilian  sea  (iv.  63,  v.  5). 
Eratosthenes  also,  it  would  appear  from  Pliny,  ap- 
plied the  name  of  Siculum  Mare  to  the  whole  extent 
from  Sicily  to  Crete.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10.)  The 
usage  of  Pliny  himself  is  obscure;  but  Mela  distin- 
guishes the  Sicilian  sea  from  the  Ionian,  applying 
the  former  name  to  the  w’estern  part  of  the  broad  sea, 
nearest  to  Sicily,  and  the  latter  to  its  more  easterly 
portion,  nearest  to  Greece.  (Mel.  ii.  4.  § 1.)  But 
this  distinction  does  not  seem  to  have  been  generally 
adopted  or  continued  long  in  use.  Indeed  the  name 
of  the  Sicilian  sea  seems  to  have  fallen  much  into 
disuse.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  Sicily  itself  as  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  on  the  S.  by  the 
African,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Adriatic;  thus  omit- 
ting the  Sicilian  sea  altogether  (Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 1); 
and  this  seems  to  have  continued  under  the  Roman 
Empire  to  be  the  received  nomenclature. 

Strabo  tells 'u§  that  the  Sicilian  sea  was  the  same 
which  had  ..pitswiously  been  called  the  Ausonian 
(Strab.  ii.  p.'  1’33,  v.  p.  233);  but  it  is  probable  that 
that  name  was  never  applied  in  the  more  extended 
sense  in  which  he  uses  the  Sicilian  sea,  but  was  con- 
fined to  the  portion  more  immediately  adjoining  the 
southern  coasts  of  Italy,  from  Sicily  to  the  lapygian 
promontory.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  it  is  employed 
by  Pliny,  as  well  as  by  Polybius,  whom  he  cites  as 
his  authority.  (Plin.  1.  c.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SICUM  (^'ZiKovv,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 4;  Plin.  iii.  22; 
Siclis,  Pent.  Tab.),  a town  of  Dalmatia,  to  the  E.  of 
Tragurium,  on  the  road  to  Salona,  where  Claudius 
is  said  to  have  quartered  the  veterans.  (Plin.  1.  c.) 
From  its  position  it  cannot  be  Sebenico,  with  which 
it  has  been  identified,  but  may  be  represented  by  the 
vestiges  of  a Roman  station  to  the  NW.  of  Castel 
Vetturi,  on  the  Riviere  dei  Castelli,  where  a column 
with  a dedicatory  inscription  to  M.  Julius  Philippus 
has  been  lately  found,  as  well  as  much  pottery 
and  Roman  tiles.  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia,  vol.  i.  p. 
176.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SrCYON  (Jb  and  r]  also  SeKuwv,  Bekker, 

AweeJ.  p.  55.5 : Eth.  ^ixvtvrios:  the  territory  2i- 
Kvwvia : Vasilikd. ) 

I.  Situation. — Sicyon  was  an  important  city  of 
Peloponnesus,  situated  upon  a table-height  of  no  great 
. elevation,  at  the  distance  of  about  2 miles  from  the 
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Corinthian  gulf.  Strabo  (viii.  p.  382)  correctly  de- 
scribes it  as  occupying  a strong  hill  distant  20  stadia 
from  the  sea,  though  he  adds  that  others  made  the 
distance  12  stadia,  which  may,  however,  have  refer- 
ence to  the  lower  town  built  at  the  foot  of  the  table- 
height.  Upon  this  height  the  modern  village  of  Vasi- 
likd  now  stands.  It  is  defended  on  eveiy  side  by  a 
natural  wall  of  precipices,  which  can  be  ascended  only 
by  one  or  two  narrow  passages  from  the  plain.  A 
river  flows  upon  either  side  of  the  hill,  the  one  on 
the  eastern  side  being  the  Asopus,  and  that  on  the 
western  side  the  Helisson.  When  Sicyon  was  at 
the  height  of  its  power,  the  city  consisted  of  three 
parts,  the  Acropolis  on  the  hill  of  VasiliM^  the 
lower  town  at  its  foot,  and  a port-town  upon  the 
coast.  The  port-town  was  well  fortified. 
coviwu  Xen.  Hell.  vii.  3.  § 2;  Polyb.  v.  27; 

Pans.  ii.  12.  § 2;  Strab.  1.  c.) 

II.  History.  — Sicyon  was  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient cities  of  Greece,  and  is  said  to  have  existed 
under  the  name  of  Aegialeia  (AlytdAeia,  Pans.  ii. 
5.  § 6)  or  Aegiali  (Alyiahoi,  Strab,  viii.  p,  382) 
long  before  the  arrival  of  Pelops  in  Greece.  It  was 
also  called  Meoone  (Mrj/cwrn),  which  was  appa- 
rently its  sacerdotal  name,  and  under  which  it  is 
celebrated  as  the  “dwelling-place  of  the  blessed,” 
and  as  the  spot  where  Prometheus  instituted  the  Hel- 
lenic sacrifices  and  deceived  Zeus.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
^iicvdy;  Strab.  viii.  p.  382;  Callim,  Fragm.  195,  p. 
513,ed.Ernesti;  Hesiod,  535.)  Its  name  Tel- 
CHiNiA  (TeAxti'ta)  has  reference  to  its  being  one  of 
the  earliest  seats  of  the  workers  in  metal.  (Steph.  B. 
s.  V.  1,iKvu>u).  Its  name  Aegialeia  was  derived 
from  a mythical  autochthon  Aegialeus,  and  points 
to  the  time  when  it  was  the  chief  city  upon  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  the  whole  of 
which  was  also  called  Aegialeia.  Its  later  name 
of  Sicyon  was  said  to  have  been  derived  from  an 
Athenian  of  this  name,  who  became  king  of  the 
city,  and  who  is  represented  as  a son  of  either  Ma- 
rathon or  Metion.  (Pans,  ii,  6.  § 5.)  This  legend 
points  to  the  fact  that  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Sicyon  were  lonians.  Aegialeus  is  said,  in  some 
traditions,  to  have  been  the  son  of  Inachus,  the 
first  king  of  Argos,  and  the  brother  of  Phoroneus, 
A long  series  of  the  successors  of  Aegialeus  is  given, 
among  whom  one  of  the  most  celebrated  was  the 
Argive  Adrastus,  who,  being  expelled  from  his  own 
dominions,  fled  to  Polybus,  then  king  of  Sicyon,  and 
afterwards  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  (Euseb. 
Chron.  p.  1 1 , seq. ; August.  Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  2 ; Paus. 
ii.  6.  §§  6,  7.)  Homer  indeed  calls  Adrastus  first 
king  of  Sicyon  (Horn.  II.  ii.  572);  and  we  know 
that  in  historical  times  this  hero  was  worshipped 
in  the  city.  (Herod,  v.  67.)  Sicyon  was  subse- 
quently  conquered  by  Agamemnon,  who,  however, 
left  Hippolytus  on  the  throne;  but  Sicyon  became  a 
tributary  city  to  IMycenae,  (Paus.  ii.  6.  §§  6,  7 ; 
Horn.  II.  ii.  572,  xxiii.  299.)  Hippolytus  was  the 
grandson  of  Phaestus,  who  was  a son  of  Hercules  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  connection,  the  inhabit- 
ants w’ere  not  expelled  or  reduced  to  subjection 
upon  the  conquest  of  the  city  by  the  Dorians  under 
Phalces,  the  son  of  Temenus;  for  while  the  Dorian 
conquerors,  as  in  all  other  Doric  states,  were  di- 
vided into  three  tribes  under  the  names  of  Hylleis, 
Pamphyli,  and  Dymanatae,  the  original  Sicyonians 
were  form  3d  into  a fourth  tribe,  under  the  name  of 
Aegialeis,  which  possessed  the  same  political  rights 
as  the  other  three,  (Paus.  ii.  6.  § 7 ; Strab.  viii. 
p.  389;  Herod,  v.  68.)  Sicyon  was  now  a Dorian 
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I state;  and  from  this  time  its  real  liistory  begins. 

It  was  at  first  dependent  upon  Argos  (Paus.  1.  c.), 
which  was  for  some  time  the  most  powerful  state  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  Sparta  being  second  to  it.  In  the 
First  Messenian  War  the  Sicyonians  fought  on  tho 
side  of  the  Messenians  along  with  the  Argives  and 
Arcadians.  (Paus.  iv.  11.  § 1.)  In  the  Second 
Messenian  War,  about  B.  c.  676,  Sicyon  became 
subject  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Orthagoridae,  who 
governed  the  city  for  more  than  100  years,  and 
whose  rule  is  praised  by  Aristotle  (/’o/.  v.  9.  § 21) 
for  its  mildness.  The  family  of  the  Orthagoridae 
belonged  to  the  non-Dorian  tribe,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  power  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  ; 
the  fact  of  their  being  supported  by  the  original 
population  against  the  Dorian  conquerors.  Ortha- 
goras,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  a cook.  (Aristot.  1.  c. ; Hellad.  ap. 
Phot.  cod.  279,  p.  530  ; Liban.  vol.  iii.  p.  251,  ed.  ' 
Reiske.)  In  other  accounts  Andreas  is  mentioned 
as  the  first  of  the  Sicyonian  tyrants  (Herod,  vi. 
126;  Diod.  Fragm.  Vat.  14);  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  is  the  same  person  as  Orthagoras,  as  the 
two  names  do  not  occur  in  the  same  author.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Myron,  who  gained  a cha- 
riot victory  at  Olympia  in  b.  c.  648;  Myron  by 
Aristonymus;  and  Aristonymus  by  Cleisthenes. 
(Herod,  vi.  126;  Paus.  ii.  8.  § 1,  vi.  19.  § 1.)  The 
latter  was  celebrated  for  his  wealth  and  magnifi- 
cence, and  was  also  distinguished  by  his  bitter 
hatred  against  Argos,  and  his  systematic  endeavour 
to  depress  and  dishonour  the  Dorian  tribes.  He 
changed  the  ancient  and  venerable  names  of  the 
three  Dorian  tribes  into  the  insulting  names  of  Hy- 
atae,  Oneatae,  and  Choereatae,  from  the  three  Greek 
words  signifying  the  sow,  the  ass,  and  the  pig; 
while  he  declared  the  superiority  of  his  own  tribe 
by  giving  it  the  designation  of  Archelai,  or  lords  of 
the  people.  Cleisthenes  appears  to  have  continued 
despot  till  his  death,  whicli  may  be  placed  about 
B,  c.  560.  The  dynasty  perished  with  him.  He 
left  no  son ; but  his  daughter  Agariste,  whom  soH* 
many  suitors  wooed,  was  married  to  the  Athenian  tf;, 
^legacies,  of  the  great  family  of  the  Alcmaeonidae, 
and  became  the  mother  of  Cleisthenes,  the  founder 
of  the  Athenian  democracy  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Peisistratidae,  The  names  given  to  the  tribes 
by  Cleisthenes  continued  in  use  for  sixty  years  after 
the  death  of  the  tyrant,  when  by  mutual  agreement 
the  ancient  names  were  restored.  (Herod,  vi.  126 
— 131;  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  43,  seq.; 
Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  Cleisthenes.) 

A Dorian  reaction  appears  now  to  have  taken 
place,  for  duidng  a long  time  afterwards  the 
Sicyonians  were  the  steady  allies  of  the  Spartans. 

In  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes  (b.  c.  480), 
the  Sicyonians  sent  a squadron  of  15  ships  to 
Salamis  (Herod,  viii.  43),  and  a body  of  3000 
hoplites  to  Plataea.  (Herod,  ix.  28.)  In  the 
interval  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars 
the  territory  was  twice  invaded  and  laid  waste  by 
the  Athenians,  first  under  Tolmides  in  b.c.  456 
(Thuc.  i.  108;  Paus.  i.  27.  § 5),  and  a second  time 
under  Pericles,  b.c.  454  (Thuc.  i.  Ill;  Diod.  xi. 
88).  A few  years  later  (b.c.  445)  the  Sicyonians 
supported  the  Megarians  in  their  revolt  from  Athens. 
(Thuc.  i.  114.)  In  the  Peloponnesian  War  they 
sided  with  Sparta,  and  sent  a contingent  of  ships  to 
the  Peloponnesian  fleet.  (Thuc,  ii.  9,  80,  83.)  In 
b.  C.  424  the  Sicyonians  assisted  Brasidas  in  his 
operations  against  the  Athenians  in  the  Megarid 
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(Tliuc.  iv.  70),  and  in  the  same  year  they  repulsed 
a descent  of  the  Athenians  under  Demosthenes  upon 
their  territory.  (Thuc.  iv.  101.)  In  b.c.  419  they 
united  with  the  Corinthians  in  preventing  Alcibiades 
from  erecting  a fortress  upon  the  Achaean  promon- 
tory of  Khium.  (Thuc.  v.  52.)  About  this  time 
a democratical  revolution  appears  to  have  taken 
place,  since  we  find  the  Lacedaemonians  establishing 
an  oligarchical  government  in  Sicyon  in  b.c.  417. 
(Thuc.  V.  82.)  In  the  wars  of  Lacedaemon  against 
Corinth,  B.c.  394,  and  against  Thebes,  b.c.  371, 
the  Sicyonians  espoused  the  side  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians. (Xen.  Hell  iv.  2.§  14,  iv.  4.  § 7,  seq.  vi. 
4.  § 18.)  But  in  b.  c.  368  Sicyon  was  compelled 
by  Epaminondas  to  join  the  Spartan  alliance,  and  to 
admit  a Theban  harmost  and  garrison  into  the 
citadel.  Euplu'on,  a leading  citizen  of  Sicyon, 
taking  advantage  of  these  circumstances,  and 
supported  by  the  Arcadians  and  Argives,  succeeded 
in  establishing  a democracy,  and  shortly  after- 
wards made  him.self  tyrant  of  the  city.  But  being 
expelled  by  the  Arcadians  and  Thebans,  he  retired 
to  the  harbour,  w’hich  he  surrendered  to  Sparta. 
By  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians  he  returned 
to  Sicyon  ; but  finding  himself  unable  to  dislodge 
the  Theban  garrison  from  the  Acropolis,  he  re- 
paired to  Thebes,  in  hopes  of  obtaining,  by  corrup- 
tion and  intrigue,  the  banishment  of  his  opponents 
and  the  restoration  of  his  own  power.  Here,  how- 
ever, he  was  murdered  by  some  of  his  enemies. 
(Xen.  Hell  vii.  1 — 3 ; Died.  xv.  69,  70  ; Diet,  of 
Biogr.  art.  Euphron.)  Sicyon  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  favorable  to  tyrants  ; for,  after  a short 
time,  we  again  find  the  city  in  their  power.  The 
facility  with  which  ambitious  citizens  obtained  the 
supreme  power  was  probably  owing  to  the  antago- 
nism between  the  Dorian  and  old  Ionian  inhabitants. 
Demosthenes  mentions  two  Sicyonian  tyrants, 
Aristratus  and  Epichares,  in  the  pay  of  Philip  (de 
Coi\  pp.  242,  324).  In  the  Lamian  war,  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  b.c.  323,  the 
Sicyonians  joined  the  other  Greeks  against  the 
Macedonians.  (Diod.  xviii.  11.)  The  city  subse- 
quently fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Polysperchon  ; and  after  his  murder  in  b.  c.  314, 
his  wife  Cratesipolis  continued  to  hold  the  town  for 
Cassander  till  B.c.  308,  when  she  was  induced  to 
betray  it  to  Ptoleuay.  (Diod.  xix.  67,  xx.  37.)  In 
B.  c.  303,  Sicyon  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  Ptolemy, 
being  surprised  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  the 
night.  It  appears  that  at  this  time  Sicyon  consisted 
of  three  distinct  parts,  as  already  menti(med,  the 
Acropolis,  on  the  hill  of  Vasilikd,  the  lower  city  at 
its  foot,  and  the  port-town.  It  is  probable  that 
formerly  the  Acropolis  and  the  lower  city  were 
united  with  the  port-town,  by  walls  extending  to  the 
sea;  but  the  three  quarters  were  now  separated  from 
one  another,  and  there  was  even  a vacant  space 
between  the  lower  town  and  the  citadel.  Seeing  the 
difficulty  of  defending  so  extensive  a space  with  the 
diminished  resources  and  population  of  the  city,  and 
anxious  to  secure  a strongly  fortified  place, Demetrius 
compelled  the  inhabitants  to  remove  to  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Acropolis,  which  Diodorus  describes  as  “ a 
site  very  preferable  to  that  of  the  former  city,  the 
inclosed  space  being  an  extensive  plain,  surrounded 
on  every  side  by  precipices,  and  so  difficult  of  access 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  attack  the  walls  with 
machines.”  This  new  city  was  called  Demetrias. 
(Diod.  XX.  102;  Pint.  Demetr.  25  ; Paus.  ii.  7. 
§ I ; Strab.  viii.  p.  382.)  The  name  Demetrias 
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soon  disappeared  ; but  the  city  continued  to  remain 
upon  its  lofty  site,  which  was  better  adapted  tiian 
most  mountain  heights  in  Greece  for  a permanent 
population,  since  it  contained  a good  supply  of  water 
and  cultivable  land.  Pausanias  (J.  c.)  represents  the 
lower  town  as  the  original  city  of  Aegialeus  ; but 
Col.  Leake  justly  remarks,  it  is  more  natural  to  con- 
clude that  the  first  establishment  was  made  upon  the 
hill  Vasilihx,  which,  by  its  strength  and  its  secure 
distance  from  the  sea,  possesses  attributes  similar  to 
those  of  the  other  chief  cities  of  Greece.  Indeed, 
Pausanias  himself  confirms  the  antiquity  of  the  occu- 
pation of  the  hill  of  VasiliJcd,  by  describing  all  the 
most  ancient  monuments  of  the  Sicyonians  as  standing 
upon  it.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  367.) 

After  Demetrius  quitted  Sicyon,  it  again  became 
subject  to  a succession  of  tyrants,  who  quickly  dis- 
placed one  another.  Cleon  was  succeeded  in  the 
tyranny  by  Euthydemus  and  Timocleides  ; but  they 
were  expelled  by  the  people,  who  placed  Cleinias, 
the  father  of  Aratus,  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
Cleinias  was  soon  afterwards  murdered  by  Abantidas 
who  seized  the  tyranny,  b.  c.  264.  Abantidas  was 
murdered  in  his  turn,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
father  Paseas ; but  he  again  was  murdered  by 
Nicocles,  who  had  held  the  sovereign  power  only 
four  months,  when  the  young  Aratus  surprised  the 
citadel  of  Sicyon,  and  delivered  his  native  city  from 
the  tyrant,  b.  c.  251.  (Paus.  ii.  8.  §§  1 — 3;  Plut, 
Aral.  2.)  Through  the  influence  of  Aratus,  Sicyon 
now  joined  the  Achaean  League,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  the  confederacy.  (Paus.  ii. 
8.  § 3;  Plut.  Aral.  9;  Polyb.  ii.  43.)  In  conse- 
quence of  its  being  a member  of  the  league,  its  ter- 
ritory was  devastated,  both  by  Cleomenes,  b.  c.  233 
(Plut.  Arat.  41,  Cleom.  19;  Polyb.  ii.  52),  and  by 
the  Aetolians,  b.c.  221.  (Polyb.  iv.  13.)  In  the 
Roman  wars  in  Greece,  Sicyon  was  favoured  by 
Attains,  who  bestowed  handsome  presents  upon  it. 
(Polyb.  xvii.  16;  Liv.  xxxii.  40.)  The  conquest  of 
Corinth  by  the  Romans,  b.  c.  146,  was  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Sicyon,  for  it  obtained  the  greater  part  of 
the  neighbouring  territoiy  and  the  administration  of 
the  Isthmian  games.  (Paus.  ii.  2.  § 2.)  But  even 
before  Corinth  was  rebuilt,  Sicyon  again  declined, 
and  appears  in  an  impoverished  state  towards  the 
end  of  the  Republic.  (Cic.  ad  Att  i.  19,  20,  ii.  1.) 
After  the  restoration  of  Corinth,  it  still  further  de- 
clined, and  its  ruin  was  completed  by  an  earthquake, 
which  destroyed  a great  part  of  the  city,  so  that 
Pausanias  found  it  almost  depopulated  (ii.  7.  § 1). 
The  city,  however,  still  continued  to  exist  in  the 
sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era ; for  Hierocles 
(p.  646,  Wess.)  mentions  New  Sicyon  (Nea  2i- 
Kvwv')  among  the  chief  cities  of  Achaia.  The 
maritime  town  was  probably  Old  Sicyon.  Under 
the  Byzantine  empire  Sicyon  was  called  Hellas,  and 
the  inhabitants  Helladici,  probably  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  surrounding  Slavonic  inhabitants. 
(^iicvdou,  7]  vvv  ‘EAAds,  Suidas  ; tuv  '^iKvwviuv 
T<av  vvvX  Aeyo^eVwv  *EAAa5i/fwi/,  Malala,  iv.  p.  68, 
Bonn.)  The  name  Vasilikd  (ja  BacnKma)  has 
reference  to  the  ruins  of  the  temples  and  other  public 
buildings. 

III.  Art,  4‘C. — Sicyon  is  more  renowned  in  the 
artistic  than  in  the  political  history  of  Greece.  For 
a long  time  it  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Grecian 
art,  and  was  celebrated  alike  for  its  painters  and 
sculptors.  According  to  one  tradition  painting  -was 
invented  at  Sicyon,  where  Telephanes  was  the  first 
to  practise  the  monogram,  or  drawing  in  outline 
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(Plin.  XXXV.  3.  s.  15);  and  the  city  long  remained 
the  home  of  painting  (“  diu  ilia  fait  patria  picturae 
Plin.  XXXV.  11.  s.  40).  Sicyon  gave  its  name  to 
one  of  the  great  schools  of  painting,  which  was 
founded  by  Eupompus,  and  which  produced  Pam- 
philus  and  Apelles.  (Plin.  xxxv.  10.  s.  36.)  Sicyon 
was  likewise  the  earliest  school  of  statuary  in 
Greece,  which  was  introduced  into  the  city  by 
Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  from  Crete  about  b.  c.  560 
(Plin.  xxxvi.  4);  but  its  earliest  native  statuary  of 
celebrity  was  Canachus.  Lysippus  was  also  a native 
of  Sicyon.  (^Dict.  of  Bioyr.  s.  vv.)  The  city  was 
thus  rich  in  works  of  art;  but  its  most  valuable 
paintings,  which  the  Sicyonians  had  been  obliged  to 
give  in  pledge  on  account  of  their  debts,  were 
removed  to  Rome  in  the  aedileship  of  M.  Scaurus,  to 
adorn  his  theatre.  (Plin.  xxxv.  11.  s.  40.) 

Sicyon  was  likewise  celebrated  for  the  taste  and 
skill  displayed  in  the  various  articles  of  dress  made 
by  its  inhabitants,  among  which  we  find  mention  of 
a particular  kind  of  shoe,  w'hich  was  much  prized 
in  all  parts  of  Greece.  (Athen.  iv.  p.  155;  Pollux, 
vii.  93 ; He.sych.  s.  v.  ^iKvuviu  ; Auctor,  ad  Herenn. 
iv.  3,  de  Oral.  i.  54;  Lucret.  iv.  1121;  Fest.  s.  v. 
Sicyonia.') 

IV.  Topography  of  the  City. — Few  cities  in  Greece 
were  more  finely  situated  than  Sicyon.  The  hill 
on  which  it  stood  commands  a most  splendid  view. 
Towards  the  west  is  seen  the  plain  so  celebrated 
for  its  fertility;  towards  the  east  the  prospect  is 
bounded  by  the  lofty  hill  of  the  Acrocorinthus ; while 
in  front  lies  the  sea,  with  the  noble  mountains  of 
Parnassus,  Helicon,  and  Cithaeron  rising  from  the 
opposite  coast,  the  whole  forming  a charming 
prospect,  which  cannot  have  been  without  influence 
in  cultivating  the  love  for  the  fine  arts,  for  which 
the  city  was  distinguished.  The  hill  of  Sicyon 
is  a tabular  summit  of  a triangular  shape,  and  is 
divided  into  an  upper  and  a lower  level  by  a low 
ridge  of  rocks  stretching  right  across  it,  and  form- 
ing an  abrupt  separation  between  the  two  levels. 
The  upper  level,  which  occupies  the  southern  point 
of  the  triangle,  and  is  about  a third  of  the  whole, 
was  the  Acropolis  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (^  vvv 
AKpoKoKis,  ii.  7.  § 5). 


MAP  OF  THE  SITE  OF  SICYON  (from  Leake). 

A.  Vasilihd.  b b b.  Remains  of  ancient  walls. 

Pausanias  came  to  Sicyon  from  Corinth.  After 
cro.ssing  the  Asopus,  he  noticed  the  Olympieium  on 
the  right,  and  a little  farther  on  the  left  of  the  road 
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f the  tomb  of  Eupolis  of  Athens,  the  comic  poet. 
After  passing  some  other  sepulchral  monuments,  he 
entered  the  city  by  the  Corinthian  gate,  where  was 
a fountain  dropping  down  from  the  overhanging 
rocks,  which  was  therefore  called  Stazusa  (Srd- 
Cov(ra),  or  the  dropping  fountain.  This  fountain 
has  now  disappeared  in  consequence  of  the  falling 
in  of  the  rocks.  Upon  entering  the  city  Pausanias 
first  crossed  the  ledge  of  rocks  dividing  the  upper 
from  the  lower  level,  and  pjissed  into  the  Acropolis. 
Here  he  noticed  temples  of  Tyche  and  the  Dioscuri, 
of  which  there  are  still  some  traces.  Below  the 
Acropolis  was  the  theatre,  the  remains  of  which  are 
found,  in  conformity  with  the  description  of  Pau- 
sanias, in  the  ledge  of  rocks  separating  the  two 
levels  On  the  stage  of  the  theatre  stood  the  statue 
of  a man  with  a shield,  said  to  have  been  that  of 
Aratus.  Near  the  theatre  was  the  temple  of  Dio- 
nysus, from  which  a road  led  past  the  ruined  tem- 
ple of  Artemis  Limnaea  to  the  Agora.  At  the  en- 
trance of  the  Agora  was  the  temple  of  Peitho  or 
Persuasion : and  in  the  Agora  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  sanctuary  in 
Sicyon.  The  festival  of  Apollo  at  Sicyon  is  cele- 
brated in  the  ninth  Nemean  ode  of  Pindar ; and 
Aratus,  when  he  delivered  his  native  city  from  its 
tyrant,  gave  as  the  watchword  ’AttoAAwv  urrep- 
Se^ios.  (Plut.  Arat.  7.)  In  the  time  of  Polybius 
(xvii.  16)  a brazen  colossal  statue  of  king  Atta- 
ins L,  10  cubits  high,  stood  in  the  Agora  near  the 
temple  of  Apollo;  but  this  statue  is  not  mentioned 
by  Pausanias,  and  had  therefore  probably  dis- 
appeared. (Pans.  ii.  7.  §§  2 — 9.)  Near  the 
temple  of  Peitho  was  a sanctuary  consecrated  to 
the  Roman  emperors,  and  formerly  the  house  of  the 
tyrant  Cleon.  Before  it  stood  the  heroum  of  Aratus 
(Pans.  ii.  8.  § 8),  and  near  it  an  altar  of  the 
Isthmian  Poseidon,  and  statues  of  Zeus  Meilichius 
and  of  Artemis  Patroa,  the  former  resembling  a pyra- 
mid, the  latter  a column.  In  the  Agora  were  also 
the  council-house  (jSouAeuT^ptov),  and  a stoa  built 
by  Cleisthenes  out  of  the  spoils  of  Cirrha ; like- 
wise a brazen  statue  of  Zeus,  the  work  of  Lysippus, 
a gilded  statue  of  Artemis,  a ruined  temple  of  Apollo 
Lyceius,  and  statues  of  the  daughters  of  Proetus,  of 
Hercules,  and  of  Hermes  Agoraeus.  (Paus.  ii.  9.  §§ 
6,  7.)  The  Poecile  Stoa  or  painted  stoa,  was  probably 
in  the  Agora,  but  is  not  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  It 
was  adorned  with  numerous  paintings,  which  formed 
the  subject  of  a work  of  Polemon.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  577). 

Pausanias  then  proceeded  to  the  Gymnasium, 
which  he  describes  as  not  far  from  the  Agora.  I'he 
Gymnasium  contained  a marble  statue  of  Hercules 
by  Scopas ; and  in  another  part  a temple  of  Hercules 
in  a sacred  inclosure,  named  Paedize.  Fi'om  thence 
a road  led  to  two  large  inclosures,  sacred  to  Asclepius 
and  Aphrodite,  both  of  which  were  adorned  with 
several  statues  and  buildings.  From  the  Aphrodi- 
sium  Pausanias  went  past  the  temple  of  Artemis 
Pheraea  to  the  gymnasium  of  Cleinias,  which  was 
used  for  the  training  of  the  Ephebi,  and  which  con- 
tained statues  of  Artemis  and  Hercules.  (Paus.  ii. 
10.)  It  is  evident  that  this  gymnasium  was  different 
from  the  one  already  described,  as  Pausanias  con- 
tinues his  course  towards  the  sea-side.  From  thence 
he  turns  towards  the  gate  of  the  city  called  the 
Sacred,  near  which  there  formerly  stood  a celebrated 
temple  of  Athena,  built  .by  Epopeus,  one  of  the 
mythical  kings  of  Sicyon,  but  which  had  been  burnt 
by  lightning,  and  of  which  nothing  then  remained 
but  the  altar;  this  temple  may  perhaps  have  been 
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the  one  sacred  to  Athena  Colocasia,  mentioned  by 
Athenaeus  (iii.  p.  72).  There  were  two  adjoining 
temples,  one  sacred  to  Artemis  and  Apollo,  built  by 
Epopeus,  and  the  other  sacred  to  Hera,  erected  by 
Adrastus,  who  was  himself  worshipped  by  the  people 
of  Sicyon  (Herod,  v.  68;  Find.  Nem.  ix.  20).  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  these  ancient  temples  stood 
in  the  original  Acropolis  of  Sicyon;  and  indeed 
Pausanias  elsewhere  (ii.  5.  § 6)  expressly  states 
that  the  ancient  Acropolis  occupied  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Athena.  We  may  place  these  temples 
near  the  northern  edge  of  the  hill  upon  the  site  of 
the  modern  village  of  Vasilikd;  and  accordingly  the 
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remarkable  opening  in  the  'rocks  near  the  village 
may  be  regarded  as  the  position  of  the  Sacred  Gate, 
leading  into  the  ancient  Acropolis.  (Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  iii.  p.  372.) 

In  descending  from  the  Heraeum,  on  the  road  to 
the  plain,  was  a temple  of  Demeter;  and  close  to  the 
Heraeum  were  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Carneius  and  Hera  Prodromia,  of  which  the  latter 
was  founded  by  Phalces,  the  son  of  Temenus. 
(Pans.  ii.  11.  §§  1,  2.) 

The  walls  of  Sicyon  followed  the  edge  of  the 
whole  hill,  and  may  still  be  traced  in  many  parts. 
The  direction, of  the  ancient  streets  may  also  still  be 


(from  the  French  Commission). 

5.  Probable  site  of  the  Agora. 

6.  Roman  Building. 

a a Road  from  the  lake  of  Stymphalus  to  Vasilika 
and  Corinth. 
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followed  by  the  existing  foundations  of  the  houses : 
they  run  with  mathematical  precision  from  NE.  to 
SW.,  and  from  N\V.  to  SE.,  thus  following  the  rule 
of  Vitruvius.  Few  of  the  ruins  rise  above  the 
ground ; but  there  is  a Koman  building  better  pre- 
served, and  containing  several  chainbei'S,  which  lies 
near  the  lidge  separating  the  two  levels  of  the  hill. 
Leake  supposes  that  this  building  was  probably  the 
praetorium  of  the  Koman  governor  during  the  period 
between  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius 
and  its  restoration  by  Julius  Caesar,  when  Sicyon 
was  the  capital  of  the  surrounding  country;  but 
more  recent  observers  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
ruins  are  those  of  baths.  West  of  this  building  are 
the  theatre  and  the  stadium;  and  the  modern  road 
which  leads  from  Vasilikd  to  Stymphalus  runs  be- 
tween this  Roman  building  and  the  theatre  and  then 
through  a portion  of  the  stadium.  The  theatre  was 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  separating  the  two  levels  of  the 
hill,  as  already  described;  its  total  diameter  was 
about  400  feet,  and  that  of  the  orchestra  100.  Each 
wing  was  supported  by  a mass  of  masonry,  pene- 
trated by  an  arched  passage.  To  the  NW.  of  the 
theatre  are  the  remains  of  the  stadium,  of  which  the 
total  length,  including  the  seats  at  the  circular  end, 
is  about  680  feet.  Col.  Leake  remarks  that  “ the 
stadium  resembles  that  of  Messene,  in  having  had 
seats  which  were  not  continued  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  sides.  About  80  feet  of  the  recti- 
linear extremity  had  no  seats ; and  this  part,  instead 
of  being  excavated  out  of  the  hill  like  the  rest,  is 
formed  of  factitious  ground,  supported  at  the  end  by 
a wall  of  polygonal  masonry,  which  still  exists.” 
There  are  also,  in  various  parts  of  the  hill,  remains 
of  several  subterraneous  aqueducts,  which  supplied 
the  town  with  water.  The  opening  of  one  of  them 
is  seen  on  the  SE.  side  of  the  theatre;  and  there  is 
another  opening  now  walled  up  W.  of  the  modern 
village.  The  tyrant  Nicocles  escaped  through  these 
subterraneous  passages  when  Sicyon  was  taken  by 
Aratus.  (Pint.  Arat.  9.) 

V.  Topography  of  the  Sicyonia. — The  territory 
of  Sicyon  was  very  small,  and,  in  fact,  was  little 
more  than  the  valley  of  the  Asopus.  In  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  the  valley  of  the  Asopus  is  con- 
fined between  mountains,  but  near  the  sea  it  opens 
out  into  a wide  plain,  which  was  called  Asopia. 
(’AorcoTTio,  Strab.  viii.  p.  382,  ix.  p.  408;  Pans.  ii. 
1.  § 1.)  This  plain  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility 
(ppovelv  iwl  rh  'S,iKvd>viou  xediov  yeapyely, 
Lucian,  Icarom.  c.  18),  and  was  especially  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  olive.  (“  Sicyonia"  bacca,” 
Virg.  Georg,  ii.  519;  Ov.  Ep.  ex  Pont.  iv.  15.  10; 
Stat.  Theb.  iv.  50.)  The  neighbouring  sea  supplied 
an  abundance  of  excellent  fish.  (Athen.  i.  p.  27.) 
It  was  separated  from  the  Corinthia  on  the  E.  by 
the  river  Nemea,  and  from  the  territory  of  Pellene 
on  the  W.  by  the  Sythas;  and  on  the  S.  it  was 
bounded  by  the  territories  of  Phlius  and  Cleonae. 
At  one  time  the  teiTitory  of  Sicyon  must  have  ex- 
tended even  beyond  the  Sythas,  since  Gonussa  or 
Donussa,  which  lay  W.  of  this  river,  is  described 
by  Pausanias  as  belonging  to  the  Sicyonians.  [Pel- 
lene, p.  571,  a.]  Between  the  Helisson  and  the 
Sythas  was  probably  the  river  Selleeis,  with  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Ephyra,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (viii.  p.  338).  [Ephyra,  No.  3.]  Sixty 
stadia  S.  of  Sicyon,  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Phliasia, 
was  Titane  or  Titana,  the  most  important  of  the 
dependencies  of  Sicyon.  [Titane.]  Forty  stadia 
beyond  Titane  was  Phlius;  but  this  road,  which 
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was  too  narrow  for  carriages,  was  not  the  direct 
road  from  Sicyon  to  Phlius.  The  direct  road  was 
to  the  right  of  the  Asopus ; and  the  circuitous  road 
through  Titane  to  the  left  of  that  river.  Between 
these  two  roads,  at  the  distance  of  20  stadia  from 
Sicyon,  was  a sacred  grove,  containing  a temple  of  the 
Eumenides.  (Pans.  ii.  1 1.  § 3,  seq.)  East  of  Sicyon 
was  Epieicia,  on  the  river  Nemea.  [Epieicia.]  In 
the  same  direction  was  the  fortress  Derae.  (Aepa<, 
Xen.  Hell.  vii.  1.  § 22.)  There  was  also  a fortress 
Phoebia,  taken  by  Epaminondas  in  his  march 
through  the  valley  of  the  Asopus:  it  is  probably  the 
same  place  as  Buphia.  [Buphia.]  Strabo  (ix.  p. 
412)  mentions  a demus  Plataeae  in  the  Sicyonia. 
(Hagen,  Sicyonia,  Eegimont.  1831  ; Gompf,  Si- 
cyoniacorum  Spec.  Berol.  1832,  Torg.  1834;  Bo- 
brik, Z)e  Sicyoniae  Topographia,  Regimont.  1839; 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  351,  seq.  ; Boblaye, 
Recherches,  cfc.  p.  30,  seq.;  Ross,  Reisen  im  Pelo- 
ponnes,  p.  39,  seq.;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii. 
p.  482,  seq. ; Beule,  Etudes  sur  le  Peloponese, 
p.  343,  seq.) 


SIDAE  (2idai),  a place  in  Boeotia,  celebrated 
for  its  pomegranates.  Hence  the  Boeotians  called 
this  fruit  aiSrj,  though  the  more  usual  name  was 
paid.  As  the  Athenians  are  said  to  have  contended 
with  the  Boeotians  for  the  possession  of  the  place,  it 
must  have  been  upon  the  borders  of  Attica,  but 
its  exact  site  is  unknown.  (Athen.  xiv.  pp.  650, 
651.) 

SIDE  (SiStj  : Eth.  '^i5T]Tr}s'),  a town  with  a good 
harbour  on  the  coast  of  Pampliylia,  50  stadia  to  the 
west  of  the  river  Melas,  and  350  east  of  Attaleia. 
(^Stad.  Mar.  Mag.  § 214,  foil.)  The  town  was 
founded  by  Cumae  in  Aeolis.  (Scylax,  Peripl. 
p.  40;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  667,  comp.  p.  664;  Steph.  B. 
S.V.-  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  15.)  Arrian  (Ana6.  i.  26) 
who  admits  the  Cumaean  origin  of  the  place,  relates 
a tradition  current  at  Side  itself,  according  to  which 
the  Sidetae  were  the  most  ancient  colonists  sent  out 
from  Cumae,  but  soon  after  their  establishment  in 
their  new  home  forgot  the  Gi’eek  language,  and 
formed  a peculiar  idiom  for  themselves,  which  was 
not  understood  even  by  the  neighbouring  barbarians. 
When  Alexander  appeared  before  Side,  it  surrendered 
and  received  a Macedonian  garrison.  In  the  time  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  a naval  engagement  took  place 
off  Side  between  the  fleet  of  Antiochus,  commanded 
by  Hannibal,  and  that  of  the  Rhodians,  in  whicli 
the  former  was  defeated.  (Liv.  xxxv.  13,  18,  xxxvii. 
23,  24.)  Polybius  (v.  73)  states  that  there  existed 
great  enmity  between  the  people  of  Side  and  As- 
pendus.  At  the  time  when  the  pirates  had  reached 
their  highest  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  they  made 
Side  their  principal  port,  and  used  it  as  a market  to 
dispose  of  their  prisoners  and  booty  by  auction. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  664.)  Side  continued  to  be  a town  of 
considerable  importance  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  in  the  ultimate  division  of  the  province  it 
became  the  metropolis  of  Pamphylia  Prima.  (Hierocl. 
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p.  682 ; Concil.  Const  ii.  p.  240.)  The  chief  di  - 
viiiiiy  of  this  city  was  Athena,  who  is  therefore  seen 
represented  on  its  coihs,  holding  a pomegranate 
(o-iStj)  in  her  hand.  (Sestini,  Num.  Vet  p.  3^2, 
foil.;  comp.  Xenoph.  Anah.  i.  2.  § 12;  Cicero,  ad 
Fam.  hi.  6;  Athen.  viii.  p.  350;  Pans.  viii.  28.  §2; 
Ptol,  V.  5.  § 2,  viii.  17.  § 31.)  The  exact  site  of 
ancient  Side,  which  is  now  called  Esh/  Adalia,  as 
well  as  its  remains,  have  been  described  by  modern 
travellers.  Beaufort  (^Karamania,  p.  146,  foil),  who 
gives  an  excellent  plan  of  the  pi'fesent  condition  of 
the  place,  states  that  the  city  stood  on  a low  penin- 
sula, and  was  surrounded  by  walls;  the  part  facing 
the  land  was  of  excellent  workmansliip,  and  much 
of  it  is  still  perfect.  There  were  four  gates,  one 
from  the  country  and  three  froiii  the  sea.  The 
agora,  180  feet  in  diameter,  was  surrounded  by  a 
double  row  of  columns.  One  side  of  the  square  is 
at  present  occupied  by  the  ruins  of  a temple  and 
portico.  The  theatre  appears  like  a lofty  acropolis 
rising  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  is  by  far  the 
largest  and  best  preserved  of  any  seen  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  harbour  consisted  of  two  small  moles, 
connected  with  the  quay  and  principal  sea  gate.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  were  two  artificial 
harbours  for  larger  vessels.  Both  are  now  almost 
filled  with  sand  and  stones,  which  have  been  borne 
in  by  the  swell.  The  earliest  coins  of  Side  are  ex- 
tremely ancient ; the  inscriptions  are  in  very  barba- 
rous characters,  resembling  the  Phoenician,  and  the 
imperial  coins  exhibit  the  proud  titles  of  Ao/iTrpoTctTTj 
and  epdo^os.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  pp.  44,  161;  Span- 
heim,  De  Usu  et  Praest  Num.  p.  879 ; Fellows,  Asia 
Minor,  p.  201 ; Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  195,  foil.) 

Respecting  Side,  the  ancient  name  of  Polemonium, 
see  Polemonium.  [L.  S.] 

SIDE  (SiStj),  a town  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Laconia,  a little  N.  of  the  promontory  Malea.  It 
was  said  to  have  existed  before  the  Dorian  con- 
quest, and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a daughter 
of  Danaus.  The  inhabitants  were  removed  by  the 
Dorian  conquerors  to  the  neighboming  town  of 
Boeae.  It  probably  occupied  the  site  of  the  monas- 
tery of  St  George,  where  there  is  a port.  (Scylax, 
p.  1 7 ; Paus.  iii.  22.  § 11;  Boblaye,  Recherches, 
ifc.  p.  99;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  297.) 

SIDE'NE  (^iSrjvTi').  1.  A town  of  Mysia,  on 
the  river  Grauicus,  which  was  destroyed  by  Croesus, 
and  was  never  rebuilt,  in  consequence  of  a curse 
pronounced  on  the  site  by  the  destroyer.  (Strab.  xiii. 
pp.  587,  601.) 

2.  A town  in  Lycia,  ihentioned  only  by  Ste- 
phanus  B.  (s.  v.)  on  the  authority  of  the  Lydiaoa  of 
Xanthus. 

3.  A district  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  about  the 

mouth  of  the  river  Sidenus,  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  town  of  Side,  afterwards  called  Polemonium. 
The  gi-eater  part  of  the  district  was  formed  by  the 
deposits  of  the  river  (Strab.  i.  p.  52,  ii.  p.  126,  xii. 
pp.  547,  548,  556;  Plin.  vi.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

SIDE'NI  (^iSrivoi),  a people  of  Arabia  Felix, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  between  the  Thamyditae  on  the 
north,  and  the  Darrae  on  the  south,  on  the  Elanitic 
gulf  (vi.  7.  § 4).  Mr.  Forster  identifies  them  with 
the  Djeheyne  tribe  of  Burckhardt,  in  the  north  of  the 
Uedjaz,  extending  along  the  coast  from  Jehel 
Ilassane  (certainly  identical  with  the  Hippos  Mons 
— both  meaning  Horse-mountain — of  Ptolemy),  to 
Yembo.  “ All  the  circumstances,  of  name,  locality, 
and  neighbourhood,”  he  says,  ‘‘  concur  to  prove  their 
identity.”  .(^Arahia,  vol.  i.  p.  126.)  [G.  W.] 
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SIDE'NI  (^LBetvot,  :^eibivoi,  StSrjuo'i),  a German 
tribe  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  between  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Suebus  and  that  of  the  Viadus.  (Ptol.  ii. 
11.  § 14.)  It  is  possible  that  Sibini  (~Si§iroi)  is 
only  a corrupt  form  of  the  name  of  this  same  tribe. 
(Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen,  p.  154.)  [L.  S.] 

SIDE'NUS,  a small  river  of  Pontus,  having  its 
sources  in  Mount  Paryadres,  and  flowing  through 
the  district  of  Sidene  into  the  Euxine;  at  its  mouth 
was  the  town  of  Side  or  Polemonium  (Plin.  vi.  4), 
from  which  the  river  is  now  called  Fouleman  Chat 
(Comp.  Hamilton,  Researches,  i.  p.  270.)  [L.  S.] 
SIDERIS,  a river  of  Hyrcania,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (vi.  16.  s.  18),  which  flowed  into  the  Caspian 
sea.  It  cannot  be  now  determined  to  which  river 
he  refers,  but  he  states  from  it  the  Caspian  sea  was 
called  the  Hyrcanian.  [V.] 

SIDE'RUS  (^iBrjpoOs'),  according  to  Scylax  (p.  39) 
a promontory  and  a port-town  on  the  coast  of  Lycia. 
The  same  place  seems  to  be  meant  in  Stephanus  B. 
(s.  V.  ^Lbapovs),  when  he  calls  Sidarus  a town  dnd 
harbour.  Col.  Leake  (^Asia  Minor,  p.  189)  has 
shown  that  the  town  of  Siderus  is  in  all  proba- 
bility no  other  than  Olympus,  on  the  south  of  Pha- 
selis.  [L.  S.] 

SIDICI'NI  (StSi/cTyoi),  a people  of  Central  Italy 
bordering  on  the  Samnites  and  Campanians.  In  the 
time  of  the  geographers  they  had  disappeared  as  a 
people,  or  become  absorbed  into  the  general  appel- 
lation of  Campanians  (Strab.  v.  p.  237),  but  at  an 
earlier  period  they  appear  as  a wholly  independent 
people.  Their  chief  city  was  Teanum,  on  the  E. 
slope  of  the  volcanic  mountain  group  of  Rocca 
Monjina : but  they  had  at  one  time  extended  their 
power  considerably  further  to  the  N.  and  up  the 
valley  of  the  Liris,  as  the  territory  of  Fregellae  is 
said  to  have  been  subject  to  them,  before  they  were 
dispossessed  of  it  by  the  Volscians  (Liv.  viii.  22). 
It  is  clear  however  that  this  extension  of  their  limits 
was  of  short  duration,  or  at  all  events  had  ceased 
before  they  first  appear  in  history.  Strabo  tells  us 
expressly  that  they  were  an  Oscan  tribe  (/.  c.),  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  coins  of  Teanum  still  extant, 
which  have  Oscan  inscriptions.  They  were  there- 
fore closely  allied  to  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  the 
Campanians  on  the  S.  and  the  Aurunci  and  Ausones 
on  the  W.  Hence  Virgil  associates  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Sidicinian  plains  (“  Sidicina  aequora,”  Aen.  vii. 
727)  with  the  Auruncans  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Cales.  The  last  city  is  assigned  by  Silius  Italicus 
to  the  Sidicini,  but  this  is  opposed  to  all  other 
authorities  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  511).  The  name  of 
the  Sidicini  is  first  mentioned  in  history  in  B.  c.  343, 
when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Samnites,  who  had 
been  long  pressing  upon  their  neighbours  the  Vol- 
scians. Unable  to  contend  with  these  formidable 
assailants,  the  Sidicini  had  recourse  to  the  Cam- 
panians, who  sent  an  army  to  their  assistance,  but 
were  easily  defeated  (Liv.  vii.  29,  30),  and  being 
in  their  turn  threatened  by  the  whole  power  of  the 
Samnites,  invoked  the  assistance  of  Rome.  During 
the  war  which  followed  (the  First  Samnite  War),  we 
lose  sight  altogether  of  the  Sidicini,  but  by  the  treaty 
which  put  an  end  to  it  (in  B.  c.  341)  it  was  par- 
ticularly stipulated  that  the  Samnites  should  be  at 
liberty  to  pursue  their  ambitious  designs  against  that 
people  (Id.  viii.  1,  2).  Thus  abandoned  by  the 
Romans  to  their  fate  the  Sidicini  had  recourse  to  the 
Latins  (who  were  now  openly  shiildng  off  their 
connection  with  Rome)  and  the  Campanians  ; and 
the  Samnites  wei*e  a second  time  drawn  off  from 
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their  special  attack  on  this  petty  people  to  oppose  a 
more  powerful  coalition  (76.  2,  4,  5).  It  is  clear  that 
the  Sidicini  took  part  as  allies  of  the  Latins  and 
Campanians  in  the  war  that  followed  : but  we  have 
no  account  of  the  terms  they  obtained  in  the  general 
settlement  of  the  peace  in  b.  c.  338.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  they  retained  their  independence,  as 
immediately  afterwards  we  find  them  engaging  in  a 
war  on  their  own  account  with  their  neighbours  the 
Auruncans.  The  Komans  espoused  the  defence  of 
the  latter  people,  but  before  they  were  able  to  take 
the  field,  the  Auruncans  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  ancient  city,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Sidi- 
cini, and  withdrew  to  Suessa.  (Liv.  viii.  15.)  The 
Ausonians  of  Gales  had  on  this  occasion  been  induced 
to  make  common  cause  with  the  Sidicini,  but  their 
combined  forces  were  easily  defeated  by  the  Roman 
consuls.  Gales  soon  after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  ; but  though  the  territory  of  the  Sidicini 
was  overrun  by  the  consuls  of  b.  c.  332,  who  esta- 
blished their  winter-quarters  there  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  Samnites,  their  city  of  Teanum 
still  held  mrt  (76.  16,  17).  Nor  do  we  know  at 
what  time  it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Romans,  or 
on  what  terms  the  Sidicini  were  ultimately  received 
to  submission.  But  it  is  probable  that  this  took 
place  before  b.  c.  297,  when  we  are  told  that  the 
consul  Decius  Mus  advanced  to  attack  the  Samnites 
“ per  Sidicinum  agrum  ” in  a manner  that  certainly 
implies  the  district  to  have  been  at  that  time  friendly, 
if  not  subject,  to  Rome  (Liv.  x.  14). 

After  this  the  name  of  the  Sidicini  never  appears 
in  history  as  that  of  a people,  but  their  territory  (the 
“ Sidicinus  ager”)  is  mentioned  during  the  Second 
Punic  War,  when  it  was  traversed  and  ravaged  by 
Hannibal  on  his  march  from  Capua  to  Rome  (Liv. 
xxvi.  9) . The  Sidicini  seem  to  have  gradually  come 
to  he  regarded  as  a mere  portion  of  the  Campanian 
people,  in  common  with  the  Ausonians  of  Gales  and 
the  Auruncans  of  Suessa,  and  the  name  still  occurs 
occasionally  as  a municipal  designation  equivalent  to 
the  Tsanenses  (Liv.  xxvi.  15  ; Cic.  Phil.  ii.  41). 
Strabo  speaks  of  them  in  his  time  as  an  extinct  tribe 
of  Oscan  race:  and  under  the  Roman  Empire  the 
only  trace  of  them  preserved  was  in  the  epithet  of 
Sidicinum,  which  still  continued  to  be  applied  to  the 
city  of  Teanum.  (Strab.  v.  p.  237 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s. 
9;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 68;  Sil.  Ital.  v.  551,  xii.  524.) 
[Teanum.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

SIDODO'NE^2t5«5c6j/T7  or  2uri5(oi//!,  Arrian,  Ind. 
c.  37),  a small  place  on  the  coast  of  Carmania, 
noticed  by  Arrian  in  Nearchus’s  voyage.  Kemp- 
thorne  thinks  that  it  is  represented  by  a small 
fishing  village  called  Mogou;  but  Miiller  suggests, 
what  seems  more  probable,  that  it  is  the  present 
Duan.  {Geogr.  Graec.  Minor.^.  359,  ed.  MuJIer, 
Paris,  1855.)  [V.] 

SIDOLOCUS  or  SIDOLEUCUS,  in  Gallia,  is 
mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  when  he  is 
speaking  of  Julian’s  march  from  Augustodunnm  to 
Autissiodurum.  Sidolocum  is  supposed  to  be  Saulieu 
[Chora.]  [G.  L.] 

SIDON  (SiSwr:  Eth.  'XiScauios,),  a very  ancient 
and  important  maritime  city  of  Phoenicia,  which, 
according  to  Josephus,  derived  its  origin  and  name 
from  Sidon,  the  firstborn  son  of  Canaan  (Ge».  x. 
15;  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6.  § 2),  and  is  mentioned  by 
Moses  as  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Canaanitish 
settlements,  as  Gaza  was  the  southernmost  (^Gen. 
X.  19);  and  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob  it  is  said  of 
Zebulun  “ his  border  shall  be  unto  Sidon  ” (xlix. 
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13).  At  the  time  of  the  Eisodus  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  it  was  already  distinguished  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  “the  Great”  ^Josh.  xi.  8;  compare  in 
LXX.  ver.  2),  and  was  in  the  extreme  north  border 
which  was  drawn  from  Mount  Hermon  (called 
Mount  Hor  in  Nwn.  xxxiv.  7)  on  the  east  to  Great 
Sidon,  where  it  is  mentioned  in  the  border  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  as  also  is  “ the  strong  city  of  Tyre.” 
{Josh.  xix.  28,  29.)  It  was  one  of  several  cities 
from  which  the  Israelites  did  not  disposses  the  old 
inhabitants.  (Judg.  i.  31.) 

As  the  origin  of  this  ancient  city,  its  history, 
and  manufactures,  have  been  noticed  under  Phoe- 
nicia, it  only  remains  in  this  place  to  speak  of 
its  geographical  position  and  relations  so  far  as  they 
either  serve  to  illustrate,  or  are  illustrated  by,  its 
history. 

It  is  stated  by  Josephus  to  have  been  a day’s 
journey  from  the  site  of  Dan,  afterwards  Paneas 
{Ant.  V.  3.  § 1).  Strabo  places  it  400  stadia  S.  of 
Berytus,  200  N.  of  Tyre,  and  describes  it  as  situated 
on  a fair  haven  of  the  continent.  He  does  not 
attempt  to  settle  the  questions  between  the  rival 
cities,  but  remarks  that  while  Sidon  is  most  cele- 
brated by  the  poets  (of  whom  Homer  does  not  so 
much  as  name  Tyre),  the  colonists  in  Africa  and 
Spain,  even  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  showed 
more  honour  to  Tyre  (xvi.  2.  §§  22,  24).  Hero- 
dotus’s account  of  the  origin  of  the  race  has  been 
given  under  Phoenicia  [p.  607,  b.],  and  is  shown 
to  be  in  accordance  with  that  of  other  writers. 
Justin  follows  it,  but  gives  a different  etymology  of 
the  name;  “ Condita  urbe,  quam  a piscium  uberitate 
Sidona  appellaverunt,  nam  piscem  Phoenices  Sidon 
vocant;  ” but  this  is  an  error  corrected  by  Michaelis 
and  Gesenius  {Lex.  s.  v.  derive  it  from 

to  hunt  or  snare  ” game,  birds,  fish,  &c., 
indifferently,  so  that  the  town  must  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  as 
fishers,  and  not  from  the  abundance  of  fish ; and 
Ritter  refers  to  the  parallel  case  of  Beth  saida  on  the 
sea  of  Tiberias.  {Erdkunde,  Syrien,  vol.  iv.  p.  43.) 
Pliny,  who  mentions  it  as  “ artifex  vitri  Thebaruin- 
que  Boeotiarum  parens,”  places  “ Sarepta  et  Ornithon 
oppida  ” between  it  and  Tyre  (v.  19).  It  is  reckoned 
XXX.  M.  r.  from  Berytus,  xxiv.  from  Tyre,  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (p.  149).  But  the  Itinerarium 
Hierosolymitanum  reckons  it  xxviii.  from  Berytus, 
placing  Heldua  and  Parphirion  between  (p.  584). 
Scylax  mentions  the  closed  harbour  of  Sidon  {Mfiijv 
KAeirSs,  p.  42,  ed.  Hudson),  which  is  more  fully 
described  by  a later  writer,  Achilles  Tatius  (circ. 
A.  D.  500),  who  represents  Sidon  as  situated  on  the 
Assyrian  sea,  itself  the  metropolis  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians, whose  citizens  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
Thebans.  A double  harbour  shelters  the  sea  in  a 
wide  gulf;  for  where  the  bay  is  covered  on  the  right 
hand  side,  a second  mouth  has  been  formed,  through 
which  the  water  again  enters,  opening  into  what 
may  be  regarded  as  a harbour  of  the  harbour.  In 
this  inner  basin,  the  vessels  could  lie  securely  during 
the  winter,  while  the  outer  one  served  for  the  sum- 
mer. -(Cited  by  Reland,  Palaes.  p.  1012).  This 
inner  port  Reland  conjectures,  with  great  probability, 
is  the  dosed  port  of  Scylax,  and  to  be  identified  with 
the  second  harbour  ffescribed  by  Strabo  at  Tyre, 
where  he  says  there  was  one  closed  and  another  open 
harbour,  called  the  Egyptian.  The  best  account  of 
the  site  is  given  by  Pococke.  “ It  was  situated,”  he 
says,  “ on  a rising  ground,  defended  by  the  sea  on 
tlie  north  and  west.  The  present  city  is  mostly  ou 
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the  north'  side  of  the  hill.  The  old  city  seems  to 
have  extended  further  east,  as  may  be  judged  from 
the  foundations  of  a thick  wall,  that  extends  from 
the  sea  to  the  east;  on  the  south  it  was  probably 
bounded  by  a rivulet,  the  large  bed  of  which  might 
serve  for  a natural  fosse ; as  another  might  which  is 
on  the  north  side,  if  the  city  extendi  so  far,  as 
some  seem  to  think  it  did,  and  that  it  stretched  to 
the  east  as  far  as  the  high  hill,  which  is  about 
three  quarters  of  a mile  from  the  present  town.  . . . 
On  the  north  side  of  the  town,  there  are  great  ruins 
of  a fine  fort,  the  walls  of  which  were  built  with 
very  large  stones,  12  feet  in  length,  which  is  the 
thickness  of  the  wall;  and  "some  ai*e  11  feet  broad, 

and  deep.  The  harbour  is  now  choked  up This 

harbour  seems  to  be  the  minor  port  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  756)  for  the  winter;  the  outer  one 
probably  being  to  the  north  in  the  open  sea  between 
Sidon  and  Tyre  (?),  where  the  shipping  rides  in 
safety  during  the  summer  season.”  (^Observatioiis 
on  Palestine,  p.  86.)  The  sepulchral  grots  are  cut  in 
tlie  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  ; and  some  of  them 
are  adorned  with  pilasters,  and  handsomely  painted. 

The  territory  of  the  Sidonians,  originally  cir- 
cumscribed towards  the  north  by  the  proximity 
of  the  hostile  Gibbites,  extended  southwards  to  the 
tribe  of  Zebulon,  and  Mount  Carmel ; but  was  after- 
wards limited  in  this  direction  also  by  the  growing 
power  of  their  rivals  the  Tyrians.  (Ritter,  1.  c.  p. 
43,  &C.) 
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SIDO'NES  (2/5a»/6s),  a tribe  in  the  extreme  east 
of  Germany,  about  the  sources  of  the  Vistula  (Ptol. 
ii.  11.  § 21),  and  no  doubt  the  same  which  appears 
in  Strabo  (vii.  p.  306)  under  the  name  of  Xidoyes, 
as  a branch  of  the  Bastarnae.  [L.  S.] 

SIDO'NIA.  [Pedonia.] 

SIDUS  (2i5oCs,  ^iSovvTias  Kcafir],  Hesych. : Eth. 
2t5owTtos),  a village  in  the  Corinthia,  on  the 
Saronic  gulf,  between  Crommyon  and  Schoenus.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Lacedaemonians  along  with  Crom- 
myon in  the  Corinthian  War,  but  was  recovered  by 
Iphicrates.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  4.  § 13,  iv.  5.  § 19.)  It 
probably  stood  in  the  plain  of  Smdki.  (Scylax; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V. ; Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  11;  Boblaye,  Re- 
cherches,  ^c.  p.  35  ; Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p. 
397 ; Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  555.) 

SIDUSSA  (2i5ou(r<ra),  a small  town  of  Ionia, 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  Erythrae.  (Thucyd. 
viii.  24;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  Pliny  (v.  38)  erroneously 
describes  it  as  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Erythrae.  It 
is  probable  that  the  place  also  bore  the  name  of 
Sidus  (2i8oGs),  as  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.)  mentions 
a town  of  this  name  in  the  territory  of  Ery- 
thrae.  [L.  S.] 

SIDYMA  (2i'5i/jua : Eth.  SiSujuevs),  a town  of 
Lycia,  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Cragus,  to  the 
north-west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Xanthus.  (Plin.  v. 
28  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ; Ptol.  v.  3.  § 5 ; Hierocles,  p. 
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684;  Cedrenus,  p.  344.)  The  ruins  of  this  city,  on 
a lofty  height  of  Mount  Cragus,  have  first  been  dis- 
covered and  described  by  Sir  C.  Fellows.  {Lycia, 
p.  151,  foil.)  They  are  at  the  village  of  Tortoorcar 
Hissa,  and  consist  chiefly  of  splendidly  built  tombs, 
abounding  in  Greek  inscriptions.  The  town  itself 
appears  to  have  been  very  small,  and  the  theatre, 
agora,  and  temples,  are  of  diminutive  size,  but  of 
great  beauty.  [L.  S.] 

SIELEDIVA.  [Taprobane.] 

SIGA  (217a,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 2),  a commercial  town 
of  JIauritania  Caesariensis,  seated  near  the  mouth  of 
a river  of  the  same  name  in  a large  bay.  The 
mouth  of  the  river  formed  the  port  of  the  city,  at  a 
distance  of  3 miles  from  it  (Sigensis  Portus,  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  13),  opposite  to  the  island  of  Acra,  on  the 
highroad,  and  near  Cirta,  the  residence  of  Syphax. 
(Strab.  xvli.  p.  829;  Plin.  v.  2.  s.  1.)  In  Strabo’s 
time  it  was  in  ruins,  but  must  have  been  subse- 
quently restored,  since  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Itine- 
rary (p.  12)  as  a Roman  municipium.  (Comp.  Ptol. 
1.  c.;  Mela,  i.  5;  Scylax,  51,  52.)  According  to 
Shaw  {Travels,  p.  12),  who,  however,  did  not  visit 
the  place,  its  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  by  the  pre- 
sent Tacumhrit;  others  identify  it  with  the  Aresch- 
Icul  of  the  Arabs,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tafna,  near 
Rasgun.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SIGA  (2/70,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 2),  a river  of  Mauri- 
tania Caesariensis,  falling  into  a bay  of  the  sea  op- 
posite to  the  island  of  Acra  (now  Caracoles). 
Scylax  (p.  51)  calls  it  2:701'.  Probably  the  pre- 
sent Tafna.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SIGE'UM  {^lyeioy  or  g 2iyeias  &Kpa),  a pro- 
montory in  Troas,  forming  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity of  Asia  Minor,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Hellespont,  and  opposite  the  town  of  Elaeus,  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus.  Near  it  the  naval  camp  of 
the  Greeks  was  said  to  have  been  foimed  during  the 
Trojan  War.  (Herod,  v.  65,  94;  Thucyd.  viii.  101; 
Strab.  xiii.  pp.  595,  603;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  18;  Plin. 
V.  33;  Ptol.  V.  2.  § 3;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  ii.  312.)  This 
promontory  is  now  called  Yenisheri. 

Near  the  promontory  was  situated  the  town  of 
Sigeum,  which  is  said  to  have  been  an  Aeolian 
colony,  founded  under  the  guidance  of  Archaeanax 
of  Mytilenc,  who  used  the  stones  of  ancient 
Troy  in  building  this  new  place.  But  some  years 
later  the  Athenians  sent  troops  under  Phrynon  and 
expelled  the  Mytileneans  ; and  this  act  of  violence 
led  to  a war  between  the  two  cities,  which  lasted  for 
a long  time,  and  was  conducted  with  varying  success. 
Pittacus,  the  wise  Mytilenean,  is  said  to  have  slain 
Phrynon  in  single  combat.  The  poet  Alcaeus  also 
was  engaged  in  one  of  the  actions.  The  dispute 
was  at  length  referred  to  Periander,  of  Corinth,  who 
decided  in  favour  of  the  Athenians.  (Strab.  xiii. 
p.  599;  Hercd.  v.  95;  Steph.  B.  & r.;  Hiog.  Laert. 
i.  74.)  Henceforth  we  find  the  Pisistratidae  in 
possession  of  Sigeum,  and  Hippias,  after  being  ex- 
pelled from  Athens,  is  known  to  have  retired  there 
with  his  family.  (Herod,  v.  65).  The  town  of 
Sigeum  was  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium 
soon  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire,  so 
that  in  Strabo’s  time  it  no  longer  existed.  (Strab. 
xiii.  p.  600  ; Plin.  v.  33.)  A hill  near  Sigeum, 
forming  a part  of  the  promontory,  was  believed  in 
antiquity  to  contain  the  remains  of  Achilles,  which 
was  looked  upon  with  such  veneration  that  gradually 
a small  town  seems  to  have  risen  around  it,  under 
the  name  of  Achilleum  [Achilleum].  Thistonib, 
which  was  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great,  Julius 
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Caesar,  and  Germanicus,  is  still  visible  in  the  form 
of  a mound  or  tumulus.  [L.  S.] 

SIGMAN  (jZiyfJi.av'),  a river  in  Gallia.  Ptolemy 
(ii.  7.  § 2)  places  the  mouth  of  the  Sigman  be- 
tween the  Aturis  (Arfowr)  and  the  Garonne;  and 
between  the  Sigman  and  the  Garonne  he  places  Cu- 
rianum  Promontorium.  [Curianum.]  Marcianus 
(JPeripl.'),  who  has  the  name  Signatius,  gives  two 
distances  between  the  mouth  of  the  Adour  and  that 
of  the  Sigman,  one  of  which  is  .500  and  the  other 
450  stadia.  We  cannot  trust  either  the  latitudes  of 
Ptolemy  or  the  distances  of  Marcian  along  this  coast. 
There  is  no  river  between  the  Adour  and  the 
Garonne  that  we  can  suppose  to  have  been  marked 
down  by  the  ancient  coasting  ships  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Leyre,  which  flows  into  the  Bassin  dJArcachon. 
But  Gosselin  supposes  the  Sigman  to  be  the  Mimisan, 
which  is  about  half-way  between  the  Adour  and  the 
Bassin  d'Arcachon.  [G.  L.] 

Sl'GNIA  (^lyvia:  Eth.  Signinus:  Segni),  an 
ancient  city  of  Latium,  situated  on  a lofty  hill  at 
the  NW.  angle  of  the  Volscian  mountains,  looking 
down  upon  the  valley  of  the  Sacco.  It  is  represented 
by  ancient  authors  as  a Roman  colony  founded  by 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  at  the  same  time  with  Circeii. 
(Liv.  i.  55 ; Dionys.  iv.  63.)  No  trace  of  it  is  found 
before  this;  its  name  does  not  figure  among  the 
cities  of  the  Latin  League  or  those  of  which  the 
foundation  was  ascribed  to  Alba;  and  the  story  told 
by  Elionysius  (1.  c.),  that  it  originated  at  first  in  a 
fortuitous  settlement  of  some  Roman  troops  en- 
camped in  the  neighbourhood,  which  was  afterwards 
enlarged  and  strengthened  by  Tarquin,  certainly 
points  to  the  fact  of  its  being  a new  town,  and  not, 
like  so  many  of  the  Roman  colonies,  a new  settlement 
in  a previously  existing  city.  It  passed,  after  the 
expulsion  of  Tarquin,  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  as  it  was  attacked  in  b.  c.  497  by  Sextus 
Tarquinius,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to  make  him- 
self master  of  it  (Dionys.  y.  58).  A few  years  later, 
it  received  a fresh  colony,  to  recruit  its  exhausted  po- 
pulation (Liv.  ii.  21).  From  this  time  it  appears  to 
have  continued  a dependency  of  Rome,  and  never,  so 
far  as  we  learn,  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Volscians, 
though  that  people  held  all  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tain country.  Signia  must  indeed,  from  its  strong 
and  commanding  position,  overlooking  all  the  valley 
of  the  Trerus  and  the  broad  plain  between  it  and 
Praeneste,  have  been  a point  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance for  the  Romans  aud  Latins,  espcci.ally  as  secur- 
ing their  communications  with  their  allies  the 
Hernicans.  In  b.  c.  340  the  Signians  shared  in  the 
general  defection  of  the  Latins  (Liv.  viii.  3);  but  we 
have  no  account  of  the  p.art  they  took  in  the  war 
that  followed,  or  of  the  terms  on  which  they  were 
received  to  submission.  We  know  only  that  Signia 
became  again  (as  it  had  probably  been  before)  a 
Colonia  Latina,  and  is  mentioned  as  such  during  the 
Second  Punic  War.  On  that  occasion  it  was  one  of 
those  which  continued  faithful  to  Rome  at  the  most 
trying  period  of  the  war  (Liv,  xxvii.  10),  and  must 
therefore  have  been  still  in  a flourishing  condition. 
On  account  of  its  strong  and  secluded  position  we 
find  it  selected  as  one  of  the  places  where  the  Cartha- 
ginian hostages  were  deposited  for  safety  (Id.  xxxii. 
2) : but  this  is  the  last  mention  of  it  that  occurs  in 
history,  except  that  the  battle  of  Sacriportus  is  de- 
scribed by  Plutarch  as  taking  place  near  Signia 
(Plut.  Sull.  28).  That  decisive  action  was  fought 
in  the  plain  between  Signia  and  Praeneste  [Sacri- 
ftpimis].  It,  however,  certainly  continued  during 
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the  later  ages  of  the  Republic  and  under  the  Empire 
to  be  a considerable  municipal  town.  It  received  a 
fresh  body  of  colonists  under  the  Triumvirate,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  retained  the  rank  of  a 
Colonia.  Pliny  does  not  reckon  it  as  such,  and 
though  it  is  termed  “ Colonia  Signina  ” in  some  in- 
sci-iptions,  these  are  of  doubtfel  authenticity.  (Strab. 
V.  p.  237;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  378; 
Lih.  Colon,  p.  237 ; Zumpt,  de  Col  p.  338 ; Gruter, 
Inscr.  p.  490.  5,  &c.) 

Signia  was  chiefly  noted  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire for  its  wine,  which,  though  harsh  and  astringent, 
was  valued  for  its  medical  qualities,  and  seems  to 
have  been  extensively  used  at  Rome  (Strab.  v.  p. 
237;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8;  Athen.  i.  p.  27;  Sil,  ItM. 
1.  c. ; Martial,  xiii.  116;  Cels,  de  Med.  iv.  5).  Its 
territory  produced  also  pears  of  a celebrated  quality 
(Juv.  xi.  73;  Plin.  xv.  15.  s.  16;  Colum.  v.  10.  § 
18;  Macrob.  Sat.  ii.  15),  as  well  as  excellent  vege- 
tables, which  were  sent  in  large  quantities  to  Rome 
(Colum.  X.  131).  These  last  were  grown  on  a hill 
near  the  city,  called  by  Columella  Mons  Lepinus, 
apparently  one  of  the  underfalls  of  the  Volscian 
mountains;  but  there  is  no  authority  for  applying 
the  name  (as  modern  writera  have  frequently  done) 
to  the  whole  of  that  mass  of  mountains  [Lepinus 
Mons].  Signia  also  gave  name  to  a particular 
kind  of  cement  known  as  “ opus  Signinum,”  and 
extensively  employed  both  for  pavements  and  reser- 
voirs of  water  (Plin.  xxxv.  12,  s.  46;  Colum.  i,  6. 
§ 12,  viii.  15.  § 3;  Vitruv.  viii.  7.  § 14). 

The  modern  town  of  Segni  (a  poor  place,  with 
about  3500  inhabitants)  occupies  a part  only  of  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city.  The  latter  embraced  within 
the  circuit  of  its  walls  the  whole  summit  of  the 
hill,  which  stands  boldly  out  from  the  Volscian 
mountains,  with  which  it  is  connected  only  by  a 
narrow  neck  or  isthmus.  The  line  of  the  ancient 
walls  may  be  traced  throughout  its  whole  extent ; 
they  are  constructed  of  large  masses  of  stone  (the 
hard  limestone  of  which  the  bill  itself  consists),  of 
polygonal  or  rudely  squared  form,  and  afford  cei'- 
tainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  the 
style  of  construction  commonly  known  as  Cyclopean 
or  Pelasgic,  of  which  striking  instances  are  found 
also  in  other  cities  in  this  part  of  Latium.  The 
city  had  in  all  five  gates,  two  of  which  still  retain 
their  primitive  construction ; and  one  of  these,  known 
as  the  Porta  Saracinesca^  presents  a remarkable 
instance  of  the  rudest  and  most  massive  Cyclopean 
construction.  The  architrave  is  formed  of  single 
masses  of  stone  not  less  than  12  feet  in  length,  laid 
across  from  one  impost  to  the  other.  This  gate  has 
been  repeatedly  figured*;  another,  less  celebrated 
but  scarcely  less  remarkable,  is  found  on  the  SE. 
side  of  the  town,  and  is  constructed  in  a style  pre- 
cisely similar.  The  age  of  these  walls  and  gates 
has  been  a subject  of  much  controversy;  on  the  one 
hand  the  rude  and  massive  style  of  their  construc- 
tion, and  the  absence  of  all  traces  of  the  arch  in  the 
gateways,  would  seem  to  assign  them  to  a remote 
and  indefinite  antiquity;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
historical  notices  that  we  possess  concerning  Signia 
all  tend  to  prove  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  Latium,  and  that  there  could  not 
have  existed  a city  of  such  magnitude  previous  to 
the  settlement  of  the  Roman  colony  under  Tarquin. 
(For  the  discussion  of  this  question  as  well  as  for 


* The  annexed  figure  is  taken  from  that  given 
liy  Abeken  (^Mittd  Italien^  pi.  2). 
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the  description  of  the  remains  themselves,  see  the 
Annali  delV  Institnto  Arckeologico  for  1829,  pp. 
78 — 87,  357 — 360;  Classical  Museum,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
167  — 170;  Abeken,  Mittel  Italien,  p.  140,  &c.) 
The  only  other  remains  within  the  circuit  of  the 
walls  are  a temple  (now  converted  into  the  church 
of  S.  Pietro)  of  Roman  date,  and  built  of  regularly 
squared  blocks  of  tufo;  and  nearly  adjoining  it  a 
circular  reservoir  for  water,  of  considerable  size  and 
lined  with  the  “ opus  Signinum.”  (^Annali,  1.  c.  p. 
82.)  Several  inscriptions  of  imperial  date  are  also 
preserved  in  the  modern  town.  [E.H.B.] 


GATE  OF  SIGNIA. 

SIGRIA'NE  (v  'S.iypiavii,  Strab.  xi.  p.  525),  a 
district  of  Media  Atropatene,  near  the  Caspian 
Gates.  Ptolemy  calls  it  'XiypiaviK^  (vii.  2.  § 

6).  [V.] 

SrCRIUM  (:$iypiov),  the  westernmost  promontory 
of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  which  now  bears  the  name 
of  Sigm  (Strab.  xiii.  pp.  616,  618.)  Stephanus  B. 
(s.  V.)  calls  Sigrium  a harbour  of  Lesbos.  [L.  S.] 

SIGULO'NES  (^lyovXcaves),  a German  tribe 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 11)  as  inhabiting 
the  Cimbrian  Chersonesus,  to  the  north  of  the 
Saxones,  but  is  otherwise  unknown.  [L.  S.] 

SIGYNNES  (^lyvvues,  Herod,  v.  9 ; Xiyvvoi, 
Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  320;  Orph.  Arg.  759;  Xiyivvoi, 
Strab.  xi.  p.  520).  The  only  name  of  any  Trans- 
Danubian  population,  other  than  Scythian,  known 
to  Herodotus  was  that  of  the  Sigynnes,  wdiom  he 
seems  to  have  described  as  the  Thracians  described 
them  to  either  himself  or  his  informants.  The 
Thracian  notion  of  one  of  these  Sigynnes  was  that 
he  wore  a Median  dress,  and  considered  himself  a 
descendant  of  the  Medes;  though  how  this  could 
be  was  more  than  Herodotus  could  say.  “ Any- 
thing, however,  is  possible  in  a long  space  of 
time.”  The  horses  of  the  Sigynnes  were  undersized 
— ponies,  indeed,  rather  than  horses.  They  were 
flatno.sed  and  long-haired  ; their  coat  being  five 
fingers  deep.  They  were  too  weak  to  carry  a man 
on  their  back;  but  not  too  weak  for  harness.  In 
chai  iots  they  were  light  and  quick ; and  in  the 
drawing  of  chariots  the  Sigynnes  took  great  delight. 

We  must  look  on  Sigynnes  as  a general  and  col- 
lective name  for  a large  assemblage  of  populations; 
inasmuch  as  their  country  is  said  to  extend  as  far 
westwards  as  the  Heneti  on  the  Adriatic.  Say  that 
it  reached  what  was  afterwards  the  frontier  of  Pan- 
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nonia.  On  the  north  it  must  really  have  been 
bounded  by  some  of  the  Scythian  districts.  In  the 
language  of  the  Ligyans  above  Massilia,  the  word 
Sigynna  means  a merchant,  or  retail-dealer,  or  car- 
rier. In  Cyprus  they  call  spears  by  the  name 
Sigynna.  The  resemblance  of  this  word  to  the 
name  Zigeun=Gipsy  has  often  been  noticed.  Word 
for  word,  it  may  be  the  same.  It  may  also  have 
been  applied  to  the  gipsies  with  the  meaning  it  has 
in  Ligyan.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  the 
Sigynnes  were  gipsies.  [R.  G.  L.] 

SIHOR  (2twp).  1.  The  torrent  more  commonly 

known  as  “ the  River  of  Egypt,”  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Promised  Land,  identified  by  the 
LXX.  with  Rhinocorura,  the  modern  Wady-el- 
Arish.  [Rhinocorura.]  (Joshua,^\\\.  S-,\Chron. 
xiii.  5;  Jeremiah,  ii.  18.)  In  the  first  cited  passage, 
the  LXX.  read  anh  Trjs  aoiKrjrov  Trjs  Kara  irpdcrcw- 
irov  AlyvTTTov,  in  the  second,  airh  dpiwp  Alyvirrov, 
and  only  in  the  last  is  a proper  name  retained,  and 
there  it  is  changed  to  rgwp.  St.  Jerome  ( Onomast. 
s.  V.),  following  Eusebius,  describes  it  as  before 
Egypt,  and  speaks  of  a village  of  the  name  between 
Aelia  and  Eleutheropolis,  which  it  is  difiicult  to 
imagine  that  they  could  have  identified  with  the 
Sihor  above  named.  St.  Jerome  says  that  he  has 
said  more  on  the  subject  “ in  libris  Hebraicorum 
quaestionum,”  but  the  passage  is  not  to  be  found 
there.  In  his  “ Epitaphium  Paulae”  he  writes, 

“ veniam  ad  Aegypti  flumen  Sior,  qui  interpretatur 
turbidus”  (p.  677);  but  he  here  probably  means 
the  Nile,  which  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  called 
Sihor,  as  in  the  passage  of  Jeremiah  above  referred 
to.  The  village  named  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome 
doubtless  marked  the  site  of  the  city  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  situated  in  the  mountains,  and  written  Zior 
in  the  authorised  version,  but  in  the  ori- 

ginal (Joshua,  XV.  54),  and  in  the  LXX. 

(al.  2«pai6). 

2.  Sihor  or  Shihor  Libnath  (LXX.  Sicbv  /cal 
Aa€audd),  perhaps  to  be  taken  as  two  names,  as 
by  the  LXX.,  Eusebius,  and  St.  Jerome,  who  name 
“ Sior  in  tribu  Aser,”  without  the  addition  of 
Libnath.  It  is  mentioned  only  in  the  border  of 
Asher.  (Joshtia,  xix.  26.)  The  various  conjec- 
tures concerning  the  place  or  places  are  stated  by 
Bonfrerius  (^Comment,  in  loc.),  but  none  are  satis- 
factory, and  the  site  or  sites  have  still  to  be  re- 
covered. [G.  W.] 

SILA  (g  2»Aa:  Sila)  was  the  name  given  in 
ancient  times  to  a part  of  the  Apennines  in  the  S. 
of  Eruttium,  which  were  clothed  with  dense  forests, 
and  furnished  abundance  of  pitch,  as  well  as  timber 
for  ship-building.  Strabo  tells  us  it  was  700  stadia 
(70  geog.  miles)  in  length,  and  places  its  commence- 
ment in  the  neighbourhood  of  Locri.  (Strab.  vi.  p. 
261.)  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  he,  as  well  as 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  1 0),  who  notices  it  in  connection  with 
Rhegium  and  Leucopetra,  assigned  the  name  to  the 
southernmost  group  of  the  Apennines  (the  range  of 
Aspromonte),  S.  of  the  isthmus  which  separates  the 
Terinaean  and  Scylletic  gulfs.  At  the  present  day 
tlie  name  of  Sila  is  given  only  to  the  detached  and 
outlying  mountain  group  N.  of  that  isthmus,  and 
E.  of  Cosenza  (Consentia.)  It  is  probable  that  the 
name,  which  evidently  means  only  “ the  forest,”  and 
is  connected  with  the  Latin  silva,  and  the  Greek 
v\r],  was  originally  applied  in  a more  general  sense 
to  all  the  forest- covered  mountains  of  this  part  of 
Calabria,  though  now  restricted  to  the  group  in 
question.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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SILACE'NAE,  a place  in  Lower  Pannonia,  on 
the  south  of  Lake  Peiso.  (/^.  Ant.  p.  233,  where 
it  appears  in  the  ablat.  form  Silacenis).  Its  exact 
site  is  unknown.  [L.S.] 

SILANA,  a town  in  the  NW.  of  Thessaly,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Athamania,  mentioned  along  with 
Gomphi  and  Tricca  by  Livy.  Leake  conjectures 
that  it  occupied  the  site  of  Polidna,  near  which  are 
several  squared  blocks  of  ancient  workmanship. 
(Liv.  xxxvi.  13;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  529.) 

Sl'LARUS  (St'Aapoy,  Ptol. ; StAopts,  Strab. : Seh'), 
a considerable  river  of  Southern  Italy,  flowing  into 
the  gulf  of  Posidonia,  and  forming  the  boundary 
between  Campania  and  Lucania.  It  rises  in  the 
mountains  near  Teora,  on  the  confines  of  the  Hir- 
pini,  and  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Aufidus ; 
thence  flows  for  some  distance  in  a southerly  direction 
till  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Tanager  (Tanagro'), 
a considerable  stream,  which  joins  it  from  the  SE. ; 
it  then  turns  to  the  SW.  and  pursues  that  direction 
to  the  sea,  which  it  enters  about  5 miles  to  the  N. 
of  the  city  of  Paestum.  About  5 miles  from  its 
mouth  it  receives  another  important  tributary  in  the 
Calor  (^Galore'),  which  joins  it  from  the  S.  Between 
the  Calor  and  Tanager,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Silarus 
rises  the  mountain  group  of  Mount  Alburnus,  men- 
tioned by  Virgil  in  connection  with  that  river.  The 
“ luci  Silari  ” of  the  same  author  are  evidently  the 
same  with  the  extensive  woods  which  still  clothe  the 
valley  of  the  Sele  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Tanagro  to  within  a few  miles  of  the  sea.  (Virg. 
Georg,  iii.  146.)  The  Silarus  was  in  the  days  of 
Strabo  and  Pliny  the  recognised  boundary  between 
Campania  (including  under  that  name  the  land  of 
the  Picentini)  and  Lucania;  but  this  applies  only  to 
its  course  near  its  mouth,  as  Eburi  (Eboli),  though 
situated  to  the  N.  of  it,  is  included  by  Pliny  ainong 
the  towns  of  Lucania.  (Strab.  v.  p.  251,  vi.  p.  252; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  ss.  9,  10,  11. s.  15;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 8;  Mel. 
ii.  4.  § 9;  Tab.  Peut..\  Dionys.  Per.  361.)  A pecu- 
liarity of  its  waters,  mentioned  by  several  ancient 
writers,  is  that  they  had  the  power  of  petrifying 
sticks,  leaves,  and  other  substances  immersed  in 
them.  (Strab.  v.  p.  251  ; Plin.  ii.  103.  s.  106;  Sil. 
Ital.  viii.  582.) 

The  name  is  written  by  Lucan  and  Columella 
Siler,  and  the  same  form  is  found  in  Vibius  Sequester, 
indicating  an  approach  to  the  modern  name  of  Sele. 
(Lucan,  ii.  426  ; Colum.  x.  136;  Vib.  Seq,  p. 
18.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SILAS  (2iAi^s,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  6;  Strab.  xv.  p. 
703;  Diod.  ii.  37),  a river  of  the  Upper  Punjab, 
the  story  of  which,  as  told  by  ancient  writers,  is 
clearly  fabulous.  According  to  Arrian  and  others, 
the  water  of  this  river  was  so  light  that  nothing 
could  swim  in  it.  Lassen,  who  has  examined  this 
story  with  his  usual  acuteness,  has  shown  from  the 
Mahabhdrata  that  there  was  a stream  in  the  nor- 
thern part  of  India  called  the  Sila,  the  water  of 
which  was  endowed  with  a highly  petrifying  power, 
from  which  circumstance  the  river  obtained  its 
signification,  S'du  meaning  in  Sanscrit  a stone. 
{Zeitschr.  f Kunde  des  Morgenlands,  ii.  p.  63.) 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  name  occurs  differently 
written.  Thus  Diodorus  writes  'Z'lWav  -aoraixdv ; 
Antigonus  'S.iXav  Kprjvgu.  (^Mirab.  c.  161.)  Pliny 
evidently  refers  to  the  same  story,  but  calls  the  river 
Side  in  his  quotation  from  Ctesias  (xxxi.  2. 
s.  18).  [V.] 

Sl'LBIUM  (StAisiov:  Etk.  Silbianu.s),  a small 
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town  of  Phrygia,  on  the  east  of  Apjimea  and 
Celaenae,  and  beyond  the  source  of  the  Maeander 
(Ptol.  V.  2.  § 25  ; Plin.  v.  29).  In  the  Byzantine 
writers  it  is  sometimes  mentioned  under  corrupt 
forms  of  its  name,  such  as  Silbia  (Hierocl  p.  667), 
Sublas  (Cinnamus,  vi.  15),  or  Sublium  and  Syblaea 
(^Oriens  Christ,  p.  809).  This  place,  which  was 
the  see  of  a bishop,  belonged  to  the  conventus  of 
Apamea.  IModern  travellers  seek  its  site  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sandukli.  (Kiepert,  in  Franks 
Funf  Inschriften,  p.  37.)  [L.  S.] 

SILI  or  SIMI  (Si'Aoi  or 'SifJioi,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  772), 
a tribe  of  Aethiopians,  who  used  the  horns  of  the 
oryx,  a species  of  gazelle,  as  weapons.  Some  have 
considered  them  to  be  the  same  as  the  Aldiones 
2i/uoi  of  Agatharchides.  p.  42.  (Comp.  Diodor.  iii. 

8. )  ' [T.  H.  D.] 

SILICENSE  FLUMEN,  a river  in  Hispania 

Baetica,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cordiiba,  probably 
the  Guadajoz,  or  one  of  its  tributaries.  (Hirt. 
B.A.bl.)  [T.H.D.] 

SIL  INDIUM  (5tAl»'5ioi'),  a small  town  of  Troas 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  is  mentioned  only  by 
Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.')  on  the  authority  of  Demetrius 
of  Scepsis.  [L.  S.] 

SILINGAE  (jZiXiTYai),  a tribe  of  Germany,  on 
the  south  of  the  Semnones,  between  the  western 
slopes  of  Mons  Asciburgius  and  the  river  Albis. 
(Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 18.)  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
this  name  is  the  one  from  which  the  modern  Silesia 
or  Schlesien  is  formed.  (Latham,  Tacit.  Germ. 
p.  138 ; Palacky,  Gesch.  von  Bohmen,  vol.  i. 
p.  68.)  [L.  S.] 

SILIS  (^Sele),  a small  river  of  Venetia,  in  the 
N.  of  Italy,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  above 
Treviso  (Tarvisium),  and  flows  into  the  lagunes  at 
Altinum  (AZ<wo).  It  is  still  called  the  5e/e.  (Plin. 
iii.  18.  s.  22.)  [E.H.B.] 

SILLA  (Si'AAa,  Isid.  Charax,  § 2,  ed.  Muller,  1855), 
a river  of  Apolloniatis,  a district  of  Assyria,  which, 
according  to  Isidorus,  flows  through  the  centre  of  the 
town  of  Artemi t a.  [Artemita.]  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  is  the  river  now  called  the  Diyaleh. 
It  is  also,  in  all  probability,  the  same  as  that  called 
by  Steph.  B.  {s.  v.  ’Avd/xeia')  the  Delas.  Forbiger 
imagines  that  the  Diabus  of  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6), 
the  Durus  of  Zosimus  (iii.  2.5),  and  the  Gorges  of 
Ptolemy  (iv.  1.  § 7),  refer  to  the  same  river.  It  is, 
however,  more  likely  that  the  first  of  these  streams 
is  the  same  as  that  elsewhere  called  the  Zaba- 
tus.  [V.] 

SILO  or  SHILOH  (^rjXcafi:  Eth.  StjAwj'Ittjs),  a 
town  of  Palestine,  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  in  the 
mountain  region  according  to  Josephus  {Ant.  v.  1), 
where  the  ark  and  the  tabernacle  were  first  established 
by  Joshua  on  the  settlement  of  the  land  by  the  tribes 
of  Israel.  There  also  were  assembled  the  national 
convocations  for  the  division  of  the  land  and  the  trans- 
action of  other  public  business  affecting  the  whole 
Union.  {Joshua,  xviii.  1,  10,  xix.  51,  xxi.  2,  xxii. 

9. )  There  Samuel  ministered  before  the  Lord  in 

the  days  of  Eli  the  high-priest  (1  Sam.  i. — iii.). 
There  was  the  seat  of  the  Divine  worship  until  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Aphek,  from  which  period  the 
decline  of  Shiloh  must  be  dated  (ch.  iv.)  until  its 
desolation  became  proverbial  in  Israel.  {Psalm 
Ixxviii.  60  ; Jeremiah,  vii.  12,  xxvi.  6,  9.)  Its 
situation  is  very  particularly  described  in  the  book 
of  Judges  (xxi.  19),  as  “ on  the  north  side  of  Bethel, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  highway  that  goeth  up  from 
Bethel  to  Shechem,  and  on  the  south  of  Lebonah.” 
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St.  Jerome  places  it  xii.  M.  P.  from  Neapolis  (=She- 
chem  = Nablm),  in  the  toparchy  of  Acrabattena. 
(^Onomdst.  s.  v.y  Its  ruins  were  shown,  and  the 
remains  of  the  altar  amon^  them,  in  his  day.  (^Com- 
ment. in  Sophon.  i.  14,  Epitaph.  Paulae.')  From 
these  notes  the  site  is  easily  identified  with  the 
modem  Silun,  on  the  east  of  the  Nablus  road,  about 
four  hours  south  of  that  town,  situated  over  against 
a village  named  El-Lehhan  (Lebonah),  which  lends 
its  name  also  to  a Khan  on  the  road-side.  Silun  is 
merely  a heap  of  ruins  lying  on  a hill  of  moderate 
elevation  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  a valley 
through  which  passes  the  great  north  road  from 
.Tudaea  to  Galilee.  “ Among  the  ruins  of  modern 
houses  are  traces  of  buildings  of  greater  antiquity, 
and  at  some  distance,  towards  the  east,  is  a well  of 
good  water,  and  in  the  valleys  many  tombs  ex- 
cavated in  the  rock.’’  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  86 — 89.)  Among  the  tombs  of  Shiloh,  if  Re- 
land’s conjecture  is  correct,  is  to  be  sought  the  very 
slender  authority  on  which  the  pagans  rested  their 
assertion  that  their  demigod  Silenus  was  buried  in 
the  country  of  the  Hebrews;  and  the  fact  of  the 
effigy  of  this  deity  being  found  on  the  coins  of 
Flavia  Neapolis,  certainly  lends  countenance  to  his 
ingenious  hypothesis  that  the  fable  originated  in 
the  imaginary  correspondence  between  this  name 
and  the  town  of  Ephraim.  (Palaestina,  p.  1017.) 
But  the  error  which  he  has  copied  from  Benjamin  of 
Tudela,  of  placing  the  tomb  of  Samuel  in  Shiloh,  is 
obviously  attributable  to  a lapse  of  memory  on  the 
part  of  that  writer,  as  no  one  has  ever  identified 
Shiloh  with  the  modern  Nebi  Samwil.  The  error 
is  corrected  by  Asher.  (^Itinerary  of  R.  Benjamin 
of  Tudela,  ed.  A.  Asher,  vol.  i.  p.  78,  vol.  ii.  p. 
95.)  [G.  W.] 

SILOAM.  [Jerusalem,  p.  28,  b.] 

SI'LPIA,  a town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  N.  of  the 
Baetis,  and  apparently  ki  the  Sierra  Morena.  (Liv. 
xxviii.  12.)  Probably  Xmares.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SI'LSILIS  {Not.  Imp.),  a fort  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  between  Ombos  and  Apolli- 
nopolis  Magna  in  Upper  Aegypt.  The  original 
name  of  this  place  is  nearly  preserved  in  the  modern 
sum.  The  fort  of  Silsilis  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  now  called  Gebel  SelsileJc,  or  “ hill  of  the 
chain,”  and  was  one  of  the  points  which  commanded 
the  passage  of  the  river.  For  at  this  spot  the 
Arabian  and  Libyan  hills  approach  each  other  so 
nearly  that  the  Nile,  contracted  to  about  half  its 
ordinary  width,  seems  to  flow  between  two  perpen- 
dicular walls  of  sandstone.  Silsilis  was  one  of  the 
principal  seats  for  the  worship  of  the  Nile  itself,  and 
Rameses  II.  consecrated  a temple  to  it,  where  it  was 
worshipped  under  the  emblem  of  a crocodile  and  the 
appellation  of  Hapimoou.  The  stone  quarries  of 
Silsilis  were  also  celebrated  for  their  durable  and 
beautiful  stone,  of  which  the  great  temples  and 
monuments  of  the  Thebaid  were  for  the  most  part 
built.  (Wilkinson,  Mod.  Egypt  and  Thebes,  vol.  ii. 
p.  283.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

SILVANECTES.  This  name  occurs  in  the 
Notitia  of  the  Provinces  of  Gallia,  where  the  chief 
town  is  called  Civitas  Silvanectium.  In  the  Notit. 
Imp.  the  Silvanectes  are  placed  in  Belgica  Secunda, 
but  the  name  there  denotes  a town,  according  to  the 
usage  then  established  of  giving  to  the  capital  towns 
the  names  of  their  people.  It  appears  almost  certain 
that  the  Subanecti  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  § 11)  is  the 
same  name  as  Silvanectae  or  Silvanectes.  Ptolemy 
places  the  Subanecti  east  of  the  Seine,  and  makes 
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Ratomagus  their  capital.  But  this  Ratomagus  is 
conjectured  to  be  the  same  as  the  Augustomagus  of 
the  Itin.  and  of  the  Table,  which  is  Senlis  [Au- 
gustomagus]. 

Pliny  (iv.  c.  17)  mentions  the  Ulmanetes  in 
Gallia  Belgica:  “ Suessiones  liberi,  Ulmanetes  liberi, 
Tungri.”  It  is  possible  that  this  too  may  be  a cor- 
rupted form  of  Silvanectes,  for  the  modern  name 
Senlis  confirms  the  form  Silvanectes,  and  the  name 
Ulmanetes  is  otherwise  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

SI'LVIA,  a place  in  Illyria,  on  the  road  from 
Sirmium  to  Salona.  (Jtin.  Ant.  p.  269.)  It  is 
probably  the  same  town  as  the  Salvia  of  Ptolemy 
[Sal^^la].  It  is  identified  with  Keupris  by  La- 
pie.  ^ [T.  H.  D.] 

SI'LVIUM  (jS,i\o{)'iov  I Eih.  Silvinus:  Garngnone), 
a town  of  Apulia  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  It 
is  noticed  by  Strabo  (vi.  p.  283)  as  the  frontier  town 
of  the  Peucetii,  and  its  name  is  noticed  by  Pliny 
among  the  municipal  towns  of  Apulia  (Plin.  iii.  11. 
s.  16).  But  at  a much  earlier  period  it  is  mentioned 
by  Diodorus  as  an  Apulian  town,  which  was  wrested 
from  the  Samnites  by  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  306 
(Diod.  XX.  80).  Our  only  clue  to  its  position  is 
derived  from  the  Itinerai'ies,  which  place  it  20  miles 
from  Venusia,  on  the  branch  of  the  Appian  Way 
which  led  direct  to  Tarentum.  This  distance  coin- 
cides with  the  site  of  a town  (now  destroyed)  called 
Garagnone,  situated  about  midway  between  Spinaz- 
zolo  and  Poggio  Orsino,  and  nearly  due  E.  of  Venosa 
(Pratilli,  Via  Appia,  iv.  6.  p.  478 ; Romanelli,  vol.  ii 

р.  188).  [E.H.B.] 

SILURA,  an  island  of  Britain,  separated  only  by 

a narrow  strait  from  the  coast  of  the  Dumnonii,  who 
inhabited  the  most  SW.  point  of  Britannia.  (Solin. 

с.  22.)  It  is  probably  the  same  island  which  Sul- 

picius  Severus  (ii.  51)  calls  Sylina,  and  seems  to 
mean  the  Scilly  Islands.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SI'LURES  (StAupey,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 24),  a powerful 
and  warlike  people  in  the  W.  part  of  Britannia  Ro- 
mana,  whose  territory  was  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
estuary  of  the  Sabrina.  The  important  towns  of 
Isca  and  Venta  belonged  to  them.  Tacitus  (Agr. 
11)  calls  them  descendants  of  the  Iberi  of  Spain, 
and  states  that  they  had  emigrated  from  Ireland 
into  Britain;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  foundation 
for  this  opinion.  (Cf.  Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen,  p. 
202.)  Although  subjugated  by  the  Romans,  they 
caused  them  continual  alarm;  and  they  were  the 
only  people  of  Britain  who,  at  a later  period,  main- 
tained their  independence  against  the  Saxons. 
(Beda,  Eist.  Ecc.  i.  12,  seq.;  cf.  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  2, 
31 ; Plin.  iv.  16.  s.  30.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SlME'NA(2iV7j:/a:  :Stfir]vevs),  a town  on  the 

coast  of  Lycia,  60  stadia  from  Aperlae  (Plin.  v.  27  ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V. ; Stadiasm.  Mar.  Mag.  §§  239,  240, 
where  it  is  called  Somena,  ^6fir}va  ; comp.  Leake 
Asia  Minor,  p.  188;  Spratt  and  Forbes,  Travels  in 
Lycia.  vol.  i.  p.  137,  vol.  ii.  pp.  86,  274.)  [L.  S.] 
SI'MENI.  [IcENi.] 

SIMEON.  [Palaestina,  p.  529,  b.] 

SIMITTU  {■S.ipiaeov,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 29),  called  by 
Pliny  (v.  4.  § 4)  Simittuense  Oppidum,  a Roman 
colony  in  the  interior  of  Numidia,  on  the  road  from 
Cirta  to  Carthago,  7 miles  to  the  W.  of  Bulla  Regia. 
{Itin.  Ant.  p.  43.)  There  were  some  mineral  waters 
5 miles  E.  of  the  town  {Ib.).  It  lay  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Ain  Semit,  on  the  Qued-el- Bull,  2 leagues 
to  the  W.  of  Bull.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SIMOIS  {'2,iix6eis),  a small  river  of  Troas,  having 
its  source  in  Mount  Ida,  or  more  accurately  in  Mount 
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Cotylus,  which  passed  by  Ilion,  joined  the  Scamander 
below  that  city.  This  river  is  frequently  spoken  of 
in  the  Iliad,  and  described  as  a rapid  mountain  torrent. 
(^II.  iv.  475,  V.  774,  xii.  22,  xxi.  308;  comp. 
A&sc\iy\.  Agam.  692;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  597;  Ptol.  v. 
2.  § 3;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.;  Pomp.  Mela,  i,  18;  Plin.  v. 
33 ; and  Scaimander.)  Its  present  name  is  Dum- 
hrek  Chai,  and  at  present  its  course  is  so  altered  that 
it  is  no  longer  a tributary  of  the  Scamander,  but 
flows  directly  into  the  Hellespont.  [L.  S.] 

SIMUNDU.  [Taprobane.] 

SIMYLLA  (^tfxvWa,  Ptol.  vii.  1 . § 6),  a com- 
mercial entrepot  on  the  western  coast  of  Hindostan, 
in  the  district  called  'hpiaKo.  'S.aZivoov.  It  is  noticed 
in  the  Periplus  by  the  name  of  '2,i]fjivKka,  and  was 
probably  at  or  near  Bassein,  a little  N.  of  Bom- 
bay. [V.} 

SFMYRA  (^ifxvpa),  a maritime  city  of  Phoenicia 
mentioned  by  Pliny  in  connection  with  Marathus 
and  Antaradus,  N.  of  Tripolis,  Orthosia,  and  the 
river  Eleutherus  (v.  20).  It  is  placed  by  Ptolemy 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Eleutherus  and  Orthosia, 
and,  if  the  figures  can  be  trusted,  10'  west  of  the 
former,  14'  north;  in  the  same  latitude  with  Or- 
thosia (i.  e.  34°  40'),  but  40'  east  of  it,  which 
would  seem  either  to  imply  an  ignorance  of  the 
coast,  or  to  intimate  that  Simyra  lay  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  and  that  the  Eleutherus  ran 
southward  to  the  sea.  Strabo  says  that  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Aradians,  together  with  the  neigh- 
bouring Marathus  (xvi.  p.  753),  apparently  placing 
it  north  of  the  Eleutherus.  In  addition  to  what  has 
been  said  under  Marathus,  and  in  confirmation  of 
the  identification  there  attempted,  the  following  may 
be  cited  from  Shaw,  and  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
situation  of  Simyra:  “ The  ancient  Marathus  may 
be  fixed  at  some  ruins  near  the  Serpent  Fountain, 
which  make,  with  Rou-wadde  and  Tortosa,  almost 
an  equilateral  triangle.  About  5 miles  from  the 
river  Akker,  and  24  to  the  SSE.  of  Tortosa,  there 
are  other  considerable  ruins  known  by  the  name  of 
Sumrah,  with  several  rich  plantations  of  mulberry 
and  other  fruit  trees  growing  in  and  round  about 
them.  These,  from  the  very  name  and  situation, 
can  be  no  other  than  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Simyra  . . . the  seat  formerly  of  the  Zemarites.  Pliny 
V.  20)  makes  Simyra  a city  of  Coelesyria,  and  ac- 
quaints us  that  Mount  Libanus  ended  there  to  the 
northward ; but  as  Sumrah  lies  in  the  Jeune  (i.  e. 
the  great  plain),  2 leagues  distant  from  that 
mountain,  this  circumstance  will  better  fall  in  with 
Area,  where  Mount  Libanus  is  remarkably  broken 
off  and  discontinued.”  (Travels,  pp.  268,  269.)  The 
ruins  of  Area  are  5 miles  E.  of  Sumrah,  and  2 leagues 
WSW.  of  Area  is  the  Nahr-el-Berd,  the  Cold 
River,  which  Shaw  and  others  identify  with  the  Eleu- 
therus. It  is  manifest  how  irreconcilable  all  this 
is  with  Ptolemy  and  other  ancient  geographers. 
[Eleutherus;  Orthosia;  Marathus.]  [G.W.] 
SINA.  [Sena.] 

SINAE  (ol  'Zivai,  Ptol.  vii.  3,  &c.),  the  ancient 
nation  of  the  Chinese,  whose  land  is  first  described 
by  Ptolemy  (1.  c.)  and  Marcianus  (p.  29,  seq.),  but 
in  an  unsatisfactory  manner.  Indeed,  the  whole 
knowledge  of  it  possessed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
vested  on  the  reports  of  individual  merchants  who 
had  succeeded  in  gaining  admittance  among  a people 
who  then,  as  in  modern  times,  isolated  themselves  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  For 
the  assumption  which  Deguignes  sought  to  es- 
tablish, that  a political  alliance  was  formed  between 
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Rome  and  China,  and  that  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius 
Antoninus  sent  a formal  embassy  thither  in  the 
year  166,  rests  solely  on  the  name  of  Yan-Tun, 
which  that  writer  discovered  in  some  ancient  Chi- 
nese annals,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded  with 
great  suspicion.  (See  Bohlen,  das  Alte  Indien,  i. 
p.  71.)  According  to  the  description  of  Ptolemy, 
the  country  of  the  Sinae  extended  very  far  to  the  S., 
and  was  connected  with  the  E.  coast  of  Africa  by 
an  unknown  land,  so  that  the  Indian  Ocean  formed 
a large  mediteiTanean  sea.  He  does  not  venture  to 
define  its  eastern  boundary,  but  finishes  his  account 
of  the  known  earth  with  the  180th  degree  of  longi- 
tude, without,  however,  denying  that  there  were 
tracts  of  unknown  land  still  farther  to  the  E.  But 
Cosmas  Indicopleustes  (ap.  Montfaucon,  N.  Coll. 
Patrum,  ii.  p.  337),  who  calls  the  country  of  the 
Sinae  T^virfa,  was  the  first  who  laid  down  its 
correct  boundary  by  the  ocean  on  the  E.  On  the 
N.  it  was  bounded  by  Serica,  and  on  the  S.  and  W. 
by  India  extra  Gangem,  from  which  it  was  divided 
by  the  river  Aspithra  (probably  the  Bangpa-Kung) 
and  the  Semanthine  mountains.  Thus  it  embraced 
the  southern  half  of  China,  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Further  India,  as  Tongquin,  Cochin-China,  Cam- 
hoja,  &c.  Ptolemy  mentions  several  large  bays 
and  promontories  on  the  coast.  At  the  extreme 
NE.  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  the  land  of  the 
Sinae  abutted  on  Further  India,  W'as  the  great  gulf 
(of  Siam),  which  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinae  was 
formed  by  the  South  Cape  (rh  "NStiov  anpov)  \ 

(probably  Cape  Camboja),  and  on  the  side  of  India  j 

by  another  large  promontory  (perhaps  Cape  Ro- 
mania). To  the  S.  of  South  Cape,  and  between  it  | 
and  the  Cape  of  the  Satyrs  (^aTvpwr  6.Kpov), 
Ptolemy  and  Marcianus  (p.  30)  place  another  large 
bay  called  Theriodes  (GgpuaSgs  k6\itos)  ; and  to  I 

the  S.  of  the  Cape  of  Satyrs,  again,  and  between  it  ' 

and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cottiaris,  the  Bay  of  the  j 

Sinae  (^ivSjv  k6Kttos).  These  veiy  vague  and  in-  I 

correct  accounts  do  not  permit  us  to  decide  with  j 

any  confidence  respecting  the  places  indicated  by  ( 

Ptolemy;  but  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Cape  ' 

of  the  Satyrs  may  have  been  Cape  St.  James,  the  I 

Theriodes  Sinus  the  bay  between  it  and  the  month  j 

of  the  river  Camboja  or  Maykiang,  and  the  Bay  of  ' 

the  Sinae  the  gulf  of  Tongquin.  Among  the 
mountains  of  tlie  country  Ptolemy  names  only  the 
Montes  Semanthini  (jZyiiavQivov  opos),  which  formed 
its  NW.  boundaiy.  Among  the  rivers  indicated 
are  the  Aspithra  Q'AaTriOpa),  rising  in  the  moun- 
tains just  mentioned,  to  which  we  have  already  al- 
luded; the  Ambastus  (^Ap.€aaTos),  probably  the 
Camboja,  which  fell  into  the  Great  Bay  between 
the  towns  of  Bramma  and  Rhabana;  the  Senos  or 
Sainos  (Sei^os  or  Salr'os)  more  to  the  S. ; and  fur- 
ther still  in  the  same  direction  the  Cottiaris  (Kot- 
riapis),  which  emptied  itself  into  the  bay  of  the 
Sinae  to  the  N.  of  the  town  of  Cattigara.  The  last 
may  perhaps  be  the  Si  Kiang,  which  discharges  it- 
self at  Canton.  Respecting  the  nation  of  the  Sinae 
themselve.s,  we  have  no  information,  though  Ptolemy 
mentions  .'■everal  subdivisions  of  them;  as  in  the  N. 
the  Semanthini,  on  the  like  named  mountains  ; S. 
of  them  the  Acadorae,  with  a town  called  Acadra,  i 
and  again  to  the  S.  the  Aspithrae,  on  the  Aspithra,  1 

and  having  a city  of  the  same  name  as  the  river.  i 

SE.  of  the  latter,  on  the  Great  Bay,  and  dwelling 
on  the  river  Ambastus,  were  the  Ambastae.  Lastly,  ! 
in  a still  more  southeni  district  between  the  bay  of 
Theriodes  and  that  of  the  Sinae,  were  the  Aethiopes 
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Ichtliyophagi  and  the  Sinae  Ichthyophagi.  Among 
the  8 cities  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  namely,  Bramma, 
Khabana,  Cattigara,  Acadra,  Aspithra,  Cocconagra, 
Sarata,  and  Thinae  or  Sinae,  the  last  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  important,  and  was  regarded  by 
him  and  others  as  the  capital  of  the  nation.  It  has 
been  conjectured  to  be  TJisin^  in  the  province  of 
Chensi,  or  even  Nanlcin  itself.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  Sinae  were  anciently  called  Thinae  (©ivot); 
though  it  is  said  that  this  form  of  their  name  only 
arose  from  the  Arabic  pronunciation  of  Sinae.  (See 
Sickler,  ii.  p.  518;  Gesenius,  ZTe&.  Lex.  p.  788.)  The 
next  town  in  point  of  importance  was  Cattigara, 
which  both  Ptolemy  and  Marcianus  regard  as  the 
chief  place  of  trade.  [Cattigara.]  [T.H.D.] 
SINAI  (^iva  opos^,  the  celebrated  mountain  of 
Arabia  Petraca.  It,  however,  lent  its  name  tc  the 
whole  peninsula  in  which  it  was  situated,  which 
must  therefore  first  be  described.  It  is  formed  by 
the  bifurcation  of  the  Red  Sea  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, and  is  bounded  by  the  Heroopoliticus  Sinus 
(or  Sea  of  Suez)  on  the  west,  and  the  Aelaniticus 
Sinus  (the  GulfofAkaha)  on  the' east,  ending  in  the 
Posidium  Promontorium  {Ras  Mohammed).  At  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Suez  stood  Arsinoe 
(^Suez),  and  Aelana  (AA:a6a),  at  the  extremity  of  the 
gulf  that  bears  its  name.  The  caravan  road  of  the 
great  Ilaj,  which  joins  these  two  towns,  traverses  a 
high  table-land  of  desert,  now  called  Et-Tih—'-'"  the 
Wilderness  of  the  Wandering,”  part  of  ancient 
Idumaea.  To  the  south  of  this  road,  the  plateau 
pf  chalk  formation  is  continued  to  Jehel  Tih,  the 
fiehava  oot]  of  Ptolemy,  extending  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  gulf,  in  a line  slightly  curved  to  the 
south,  and  bounded  in  that  direction  by  a belt  of 
sandstone,  consisting  of  arid  plains,  almost  without 
water  or  signs  of  vegetation.  To  this  succeeds  the 
district  of  primitive  granite  formation,  which  ex- 
tends quite  to  the  southern  cape,  and  runs  into  the 
Gulf  of  Alcaha  on  the  east,  but  is  separated  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  alluvial  soil  called  EUKda  from  the 
Sea  of  Suez.  The  northern  part  of  the  Tih  is 
called  in  Scripture  “ the  wilderness  of  Paran” 
(^Numh.  xii.  16,  xiii.  3,  xxxii.  8,  &c.),  in  which 
the  Israelites  abode  or  wandered  during  great  part  of 
the  forty  years;  although  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome, 
as  will  be  presently  seen,  identify  this  last  with  the 
wilderness  of  Sin.  This  wilderness  of  Sin  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  connected,  in  name  and  situa- 
tion, with  Mount  Sinai  ; but  as  the  Israelites 
entered  on  the  wilderness  of  Sin  on  leaving  their  en- 
campment by  the  Red  Sea,  the  next  station  to 
Elim  {Exod.  xvi.  1;  Numh.  xxxiii.  10,  11),  and 
traversed  it  between  Elim  and  Rephidim,  where 
they  had  apparently  left  it  {Exod.  xvii.  1), — for 
Dophkah  and  Alush  are  inserted  between  the  two  in 
Numbers  xxxiii.  12 — 14, — and  yet  had  not  arrived 
at  Sinai  (ver.  15;  Exod.  xvi.  1),  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  identification  rests  on  solid  ground. 
Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome,  who  distinguish  between 
the  deserts  of  Sin  and  Sinai,  yet  appear  to  extend 
the  former  too  far  eastward.  “ The  desert  of  Sin,” 
they  say,  “ extends  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
desert  of  Sina;  for  they  came  from  the  desert  of  Sin 
to  Rephidim,  and  thence  to  the  desert  of  Sinai,  near 
Mount  Sina,  where  IMoses  received  the  dispensation 
of  the  Law;  but  this  desert  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Kaddes  according  to  the  Hebrew,  but  not  according 
to  the  LXX.”  The  confusion  indicated  by  this  last 
remark  may  be  explained  by  the  observations,  1st, 
that  Zin,  which  is  a synonym  “ for  the  wilderness  of 
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Kadesh”  (Numh.  xx.  1,  xxxiii.  36),  identical 
in  Greek  with  the  Sin  (i.  e.  2(V);  the  2 representing 
both  the  ^ (tsadi)  of  and  the  ^ (samech)  of 
r.D;  and,  2dly,  that  instead  of  making  Zin  iden- 
tical with  Kadesh,  as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew,  the  LXX. 
read  so  as  to  make  “ the  desert  of  Paran,”  which 
they  identify  with  “ the  desert  of  Kadesh,”  an  in- 
termediate station  between  Sin  and  Mount  Hor 
(Numb,  xxxiii.  36,  in  LXX.) 

The  wilderness  of  Sin,  then,  must  be  fixed  to  the 
northwest  part  of  the  granite  distiict  of  the  penin- 
sula between  Serbal  and  the  Red  Sea,  while  Zin  is 
north  of  Ezion  Geber,  between  it  and  Mount  Hor, — 
the  southern  extremity  in  fact  of  Wady  Musa,  or 
the  Arabah,  north  of  ATcaba. 

With  respect  to  Sinai,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  be- 
tween the  rival  claims  of  the  two  mountains,  which, 
in  modern  as  in  ancient  times,  have  been  regarded 
as  the  Mountain  of  the  Law.  The  one  is  Serbal 
above-mentioned,  situated  towards  the  NW.  ex- 
tremity of  the  granite  district,  towering  with  its  five 
sharp-pointed  granite  peaks  above  the  fruitful  and 
agreeable  oasis  of  Wady  Pharan,  still  marked  by 
extensive  ruins  of  the  churches,  convents,  and  build- 
ings of  the  old  episcopal  town  of  Paran;  the  other 
between  30  and  40  miles  south-east  of  Serbal,  in 
the  heart  of  the  granite  district,  where  native  tra- 
ditions, of  whatever  value,  have  affixed  to  the 
mountains  and  valleys  names  connected  with  the 
inspired  narrative  of  the  giving  of  the  Law,  and 
where  the  scenery  is  entirely  in  unison  with  the 
events  recorded.  Emerging  from  the  steep  and 
nan'ow  valley  Nalcba  Hawa,  whose  precipitous  sides 
rise  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  1000  feet,  into 
the  wide  plain  called  Wady  Musa,  at  the  northern 
base  of  the  traditionary  Horeb,  Russegger  describes 
the  scene  as  grand  in  the  extreme.  “ Bare  granite 
mountains,  whose  summits  reach  to  a heigiit  of  more 
than  7000  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 
wonderful,  I might  say  fabulous,  forms  encompass  a 
plain  more  than  a mile  in  length,  in  the  background 
of  which  lies  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine,  at  the 
foot  of  Jebel  Musa,  between  the  holy  Horeb  on  the 
west,  and  Ebestimmi  on  the  east.”  In  this  valley, 
then,  formed  at  the  base  of  Horeb  by  what  may  be 
called  a junction  of  the  Wady-er-Rahdh  and  Wady^ 
esh-Sheikh,  but  which,  according  to  Russegger’s  ex- 
press testimony,  bears  in  this  place  the  native  name 
of  Wady  Musa,  must  the  children  of  Israel  have 
encamped  before  Jebel  Musa,  whose  nigged  northern 
termination,  projected  boldly  into  the  plain,  bears 
the  distinctive  name  of  Ras  Sasafah.  Jebel  Musa 
rises  to  the  height  of  5956  Paris  feet  above  the 
sea,  but  is  far  from  being  the  highest  of  the  group. 
Towering  high  above  it,  on  the  south,  is  seen  the 
summit  of  Horeb,  having  an  elevation  of  7097  Paris 
feet,  and  south  of  that  again  Jebel  Katherina,  more 
than  1000  feet  higher  still  (viz.  8168  Paris  feet), 
all  outtopped  by  Jebel-om-SIiomer,  the  highest  of 
this  remai-kable  group,  which  attains  an  altitude  of 
8300  Paris  feet.  Over  against  Jebel  Miisa  on  the 
north,  and  confining  the  valley  in  that  direction,  is 
the  spur  of  a mountain  which  retains  in  its  name, 
Jebel  Sena,  a memorial  of  the  ancient  Scripture  ap- 
pellation of  the  Mountain  of  the  Law.  To  attempt 
anything  like  a full  discussion  of  the  questions  at 
issue  between  the  advocates  of  the  conflicting  tradi- 
tions or  hypotheses,  would  be  as  inconsistent  with  the 
character  of  such  an  article  as  this,  as  with  the 
limits  which  must  be  assigned  it:  a very  few  remarks 
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must  suiEce.  There  seems,  then,  to  be  no  question 
that  the  site  of  Horeb  was  traditionally  known  to  the 
Israelites  for  many  centuries  after  the  Exodus  (1 
Kings,  xix.  8);  and  if  so,  it  is  improbable  that  it 
was  subsequently  lost,  since  its  proximity  to  Elath 
and  Ezion  Geber,  which  were  long  in  their  posses- 
sion, would  serve  to  ensure  the  perpetuity  of  the 
tradition.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Josephus 
nowhere  uses  the  name  Horeb,  but  in  the  passage 
parallel  to  that  above  cited  from  the  1st  book  of 
Kings,  as  uniformly  throughout  his  history,  substi- 
tutes 'S.Lvalov  ofjos, — so  far  confirming  the  iden- 
tity of  locality  indicated  by  the  two  names,  learnedly 
maintained  by  Dr.  Lepsius,  who  holds  Horeb  to  be 
an  Amalekite  appellative  equivalent  in  signification 
with  Sin,  both  signifying  “earth  made  dry  by 
draining  off  the  water,”  which  earth  he  finds  in  the 
large  mounds  of  alluvial  deposit  in  the  bed  of  Wady 
Faran,  at  the  northern  base  of  Serial,  his  Sinai. 
Buxtorf,  however,  cites  rabbinical  authorities  for 
another  etymology  of  Sinai,  derived  from  the  nature 
of  the  rock  in  the  vicinity.  (See  Shaw's  Travels, 
4to.  p.  443,  and  note  7.)  Josephus  does  not  in  any 
way  identify  the  site;  but  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome 
have  been  erroneously  understood  to  describe  Serbal 
under  the  name  Sina,  when  they  say  that  Pharan  was 
south  of  Arabia,  next  to  the  desert  of  the  Saracens, 
through  which  the  childi’en  of  Israel  journeyed  when 
they  decamped  from  Sina  {Onomast.  s.v.  Pharan.')', 
for  they  obviously  confound  the  city  of  Paran  with  the 
wilderness  mentioned  in  Numbers  (xii.  16,  xiii.  3): 
and  the  description  is  so  vague  as  to  prove  only  their 
ignorance,  if  not  of  the  true  site  of  the  city  Pharan 
(which  they  place  3 days  east  of  Aila),  at  least  of 
the  utter  want  of  all  connection  between  this  and 
the  desert  of  Zin,  which  is  Paran;  and  in  this,  as  in 
other  passages,  on  which  much  reliance  has  been 
placed  in  this  discussion,  it  is  clear  that  they  are  not 
writing  from  any  local  knowledge,  but  simply  draw- 
ing deductions  from  the  Scripture  narrative  (see 
e.  g.  Onomast.  s.  v.  Raphadim'),  which  we  are  per- 
haps equally  competent  to  do.  The  earliest  Chris- 
tian writer,  then,  who  can  be  quoted  as  a witness  to 
the  true  site  of  the  “ I\Iountain  of  the  Law  ” is 
Cosmas  Indicopleustes  (circ.  A.  d.  530),  who  un- 
doubtedly describes  Mount  Choreb,  in  the  Sinaic 
(desert  ?),  as  near  to  Pharan,  about  6 miles  distant; 
and  this  Pharan  must  be  the  Pharan  of  the  eccle- 
siastical annals,  whose  ruins  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Serbal  have  been  noticed  above.  This  then  is  direct 
historical  testimony  in  favour  of  a hypothesis  first 
started  by  Burckhardt  in  modern  times,  advocated 
by  Dr.  Lepsius,  and  adopted  by  Mr.  Forster  and 
others.  But  then  it  appears  to  be  the  only  clear 
historical  evidence,  and  must  therefore  be  compared 
with  that  in  favour  of  the  existing  tradition,  which, 
as  it  is  accepted  in  its  main  features  by  Drs.  Robin- 
son and  Wilson,  Ritter,  Mr.  Stanley,  and  other  emi- 
nent scholars,  is  obviously  not  unworthy  of  regard. 
That  the  present  convent  of  St.  Catharine  was  ori- 
ginally founded  by  the  emperor  Justinian  (about 
A.  D.  556),  is  as  certain  as  any  fact  in  history;  and 
it  is  equally  difficult  to  imagine  that,  at  so  short  an 
interval  after  the  journey  of  Cosmas,  the  remem- 
brance of  the  true  Sinai  could  have  been  lost,  and  that 
the  emperor  or  the  monks  would  have  acquiesced  in 
what  they  knew  to  be  a fictitious  site ; for  the 
mountain  had  long  been  regarded  with  veneration  by 
the  monks,  who,  however,  had  erected  no  monasteiy 
before  this  time,  but  dwelt  in  the  mountains  and 
valleys  about  the  bush  in  which  God  aj)peared  to 
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Moses' (Eiitychii  Annales,  tom.  ii.  p.  163;  comp. 
Procopius,  De  Aedijiciis  Jmtiniani,  v.  8);  so  that 
when  their  monasteries  are  mentioned  in  earlier 
times,  it  is  clear  that  the  monastic  cells  only  are  to 
be  understood.  On  the  whole,  then,  the  testimony  of 
Cosmas  can  hardly  avail  against  a tradition  which 
was  not  originated,  but  only  perpetuated,  by  the 
erection  of  Justinian’s  monastery.  To  this  historical 
argument  in  favour  of  the  existing  traditions  a topo- 
graphical one  may  be  added.  If  Rephidim  is  cor- 
rectly placed  by  Dr.  Lepsius  and  others  at  Wady 
Faran,  at  the  foot  of  Serial,  it  seems  to  follow  in- 
contestably that  Serial  cannot  be  Sinai;  for  what 
occasion  could  there  be  for  the  people  to  decamp 
from  Rephidim,  and  journey  to  Sinai,  if  Rephidim 
were  at  the  very  base  of  the  mount  ? (Fxod.  xix. 
1,  2).  Dr.  Lepsius  feels  the  difficulty,  and  attempts 
to  remove  it  by  insinuating  that  the  sacred  narra- 
tive is  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted.  That  Horeb  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Rephidim  is  certainly 
a palpable  difficulty  {Exod.  xviii.  1 — 6),  but  in  a 
choice  of  difficulties  it  is  safer  to  adopt  that  which 
does  least  violence  to  the  sacred  text. 

By  far  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the 
identity  of  Serbal  with  Sinai  is  to  be  found  in  the 
celebrated  inscriptions  with  which  the  rocks  on  that 
mountain  and  in  the  surrounding  valleys  are  covered. 
Not  that  anything  can  be  certainly  determined  from 
these  mysterious  records,  while  the  art  of  deciphering 
them  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  various  theories 
respecting  them  cannot  here  be  discussed ; the  works 
containing  them  are  referred  to  at  the  end  of  the 
article  : but  it  may  be  well  to  put  on  record  the 
whole  of  the  earliest  testimony  concerning  them,  and 
to  offer  for  their  elucidation  an  observation  suggested 
by  an  early  writer  w'hich  has  been  strangely  over- 
looked in  this  discussion.  It  is  an  interesting  theory 
of  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  that  the  Israelites,  having 
been  instructed  in  written  characters  in  the  Deca- 
logue given  in  Horeb,  were  practised  in  writing,  as 
in  a quiet  school,  in  the  desei't  for  forty  years: 
“ from  whence  it  comes  to  pass,”  he  proceeds,  “ that 
you  may  see  in  the  desert  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  in 
all  the  stations  of  the  Hebrews,  all  the  rocks  in 
those  parts,  which  have  rolled  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, engraven  with  Hebrew  inscriptions,  as  I my- 
self, who  journeyed  in  those  parts,  testify;  which 
certain  Jews  also  having  read,  interpreted  to  us, 
saying  that  they  were  written  thus.  ‘ The  pil- 
grimage (^&Trepais)  of  such  an  one,  of  such  a tribe, 
in  such  a year,  and  such  a month,’ — as  is  frequently 
written  in  our  hostelries.  For  they,  having  newly 
acquired  the  art,  practised  it  by  multiplying  writing, 
so  that  all  those  places  are  full  of  Hebrew  inscrip- 
tions, preserved  even  unto  this  time,  on  account  of 
the  unbelievers,  as  I think;  and  any  one  who  wishes 
can  visit  those  places  and  see  them,  or  they  can  in- 
quire and  learn  concefning  it  that  I have  spoken 
the  truth.”  (Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  de  Mundo,  lib. 
V.  apud  Montfaucon,  Collectio  Nova  Patrum,  tom.  ii. 
p.  205.)  On  this  it  may  suflBce  to  remark,  that 
while  it  is  certain  that  the  characters  are  neither  the 
original  nor  later  Hebrew, — i.  e.  neither  Phoenician 
nor  Chaldaic, — still  the  Jews  in  Cosmas’s  company 
could  decipher  them.  We  know  that  they  are  for 
the  most  part  similar  to  the  ancient  Arabian 
(the  Hamyaritic  or  Hadramutic)  character,  with 
w’hich  the  whole  region  in  the  south  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula  teems.  If,  then,  Mr.  Forster’s  ingenious 
and  very  probable  conjecture  of  the  identity  of  the 
rock-hewn  inscription  of  Hissn  Ghorah  with  that 
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copied  by  Abderakhmau  from  the  southern  coast  of 
Arabia,  presei*ved  and  translated  by  Schultens,  be 
correct,  it  will  follow  that  the  old  Adite  character 
was  decipherable  even  two  centuries  later  than  the 
date  assigned  to  Cosmas,  who  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  discover  the  Christian  origin  of  these  in- 
scriptions, if  they  had  been  really  Christian.  Indeed 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  any  Christians 
could  have  been  sufficiently  conversant  with  this  an- 
cient character  to  use  it  as  freely  as  it  is  used  on 
the  rocks  of  the  peninsula.  Certainly  if  the  hypo- 
thesis of  this  place  having  been  resorted  to  as  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  by  the  pagan  tribes  of  Arabia, 
and  so  having  acquired  a sanctity  in  the  very 
earliest  times,  could  be  established,  the  fact  might 
fumish  a clue  to  the  future  investigation  of  this 
deeply  interesting  subject,  and,  as  Ritter  has  sug- 
gested, might  serve  to  remove  some  difficulties  in  the 
Sacred  Narrative.  Now  the  journal  of  Antoninus 
Placentinus  does  in  fact  supply  so  precisely  what 
was  wanting,  that  it  is  singular  that  his  statement 
lias  attracted  so  little  notice  in  connection  with  the 
Sinaitic  inscriptions;  which,  however,  he  does  not 
expressly  mention  or  even  allude  to.  But  what  we 
do  learn  from  him  is  not  unimportant,  viz.,  that  be- 
fore the  time  of  IsUm,  in  “ the  ages  of  ignorance,” 
as  the  Mohammedans  call  them,  the  peninsula  of 
Mount  Sinai  was  a principal  seat  of  the  idolatrous 
superstition  of  the  Arabians;  and  that  a feast  was 
held  there  in  honour  of  their  miraculous  idol,  which 
was  resorted  to  by  Ishmaelites,  as  he  calls  them, 
from  all  parts;  the  memorial  of  which  feast  seems 
still  to  be  preserved  by  the  Bedawin.  (Burckhardt, 
Syria,  pp.  566,  567.)  Now  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  eastern  commerce  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
conducted  by  the  Arabs  of  Yemen  and  Hadramant, 
must  have  brought  their  merchants  and  sailors  to 
the  vicinity  of  this  ancient  sanctuary  at  Arsinoe  or 
at  Elana,  the  pilgrimage  becomes  almost  a matter 
of  course ; and  the  practice  which  we  know  prevailed 
in  their  own  country  of  graving  their  memorials 
with  an  iron  pen  in  the  rock  for  ever,  was  naturally 
adopted  by  them,  and  imitated  by  the  Christian 
pilgrims  in  after  times.  Undue  stress  has  been  laid 
on  the  frequency  of  the  inscriptions  about  Serial, 
contrasted  with  their  rarity  about  Jehel  Musa  ; but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  they  are  executed  almost 
entirely  in  the  soft  sandstone  which  meets  the 
granite  on  and  around  Serial,  but  which  is  scarcely 
found  in  the  interior,  where  the  hard,  primitive  rock 
did  not  encourage  the  scribbling  propensities  of  the 
travellers,  as  the  softer  tablets  in  the  more  western 
part,  where  the  blocks  of  trap-stone  (which  are  also 
largely  interspersed  with  the  granite,  and  which 
present  a black  surface  without,  but  are  lemon- 
coloured  within)  were  studiously  selected  for  the 
inscriptions,  which,  in  consequence,  come  out  with 
the  effect  of  a rubricated  book  or  illuminated  manu- 
script, the  black  surface  throwing  out  in  relief  the 
lemon-coloured  inscriptions. 

This  account  of  the  peninsula  must  not  be  con- 
cluded without  a brief  notice  of  the  very  remarkable 
temple  of  Sarlut-el-Chddem,  and  the  stelae  which 
are  ibund  in  such  numbers,  not  only  in  the  temple, 
but  in  other  western  parts  of  the  peninsula,  where 
large  masses  of  copper,  mixed  with  a quantity  of 
iron  ore,  were  and  still  are  found  in  certain  strata  of 
the  sandstone  rocks  along  the  skirts  of  the  prime- 
val chain,  and  which  gave  to  the  whole  district  the 
name  still  found  in  the  hieroglyphics,  Maphat,  “ the 
copper  land,”  which  was  under  the  particular  pro- 
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tectlon  of  the  goddess  Hathor,  Mistress  of  Maphat. 
The  temple,  dedicated  to  her,  stands  on  a lofty  sand- 
stone ledge,  and  is  entirely  filled  witli  lofty  stelae, 
many  of  them  like  obelisks  with  inscriptions  on  both 
sides;  so  crowded  with  them  in  fact,  that  its  walls 
seem  only  made  to  circumscribe  the  stelae,  although 
there  are  several  erected  outside  it,  and  on  the  ad- 
jacent hills.  The  monuments  belong,  apparently,  to 
various  dynasties,  but  Dr.  Lepsius  has  only  specially 
mentioned  three,  all  of  the  twelfth.  The  massive 
crust  of  iron  ore  covering  the  hillocks,  250  yards 
long  and  100  wide,  to  the  depth  of  6 or  8 feet,  and 
blocks  of  scoriae,  prove  that  the  smelting  furnaces  of 
the  Egyptian  kings  were  situated  on  these  airy 
heights;  but  the  caverns  in  which  the  ore  was 
found  contain  the  oldest  effigies  of  kings  in  exist- 
ence, not  excepting  the  whole  of  Egypt  and  the 
pyramids  of  Gizeh, 

The  chief  authorities  for  this  article,  besides  those 
referred  to  in  the  text,  are  Niebuhr  (^Voyage  en 
Arable,  vol.  i.  pp.  181 — 204);  Scetzen  (Aeisen,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  55  — 121).  For  the  physical  histoiy  and 
description  of  the  peninsula,  Russegger  is  by  far  the 
fullest  and  most  trustworthy  authority  (^Reisen,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  22 — 58).  Dr.  Robinson  has  investigated  the 
history  and  geography  of  the  peninsula,  with  his 
usual  diligence  {Travels,  vol.  i.  §§  3,  4.  pp.  87 — 
241);  and  Dr.  Wilson  has  added  some  important 
observations  in  the  way  of  additional  information  or 
correction  of  his  predecessor  {Lands  of  the  Bible, 
vol.  i.  chapters  vi. — viii.  pp.  160 — 275).  Lepsius’s 
Tour  from  Thebes  to  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai 
{Letters,  pp.  310 — 321,  556 — 562),  which  has  been 
translated  by  C.  H.  Cottrell  (London,  1846),  argues 
for  Serial  as  the  true  Mountain  of  the  Law ; and  his 
theory  has  been  maintained  with  great  learning  and 
industry  by  Mr.  John  Hogg  {Remarks  on  Mount 
Serial,  ^c.  in  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature,  1849).  The  graphic  description  of  the 
country  from  Mr.  A.  P.  Stanley’s  pen  is  the  latest 
contribution  to  the  general  history  of  the  penin- 
sula {Sinai  and  Palestine,  1856).  The  decipher- 
ment of  the  inscriptions  has  been  attempted  by  the 
learned  Orientalists  of  Germany,  Gesenius,  Roediger, 
Beer,  and  others  (Ch.  Bunsen,  Christianity  and 
Mankind,  vol.  iii.  pp.  231 — 234);  and  Mr.  Forster 
has  published  a vindication  of  his  views  against  the 
strictures  of  Mr.  Stanley  on  his  original  work  {The 
Voice  of  Israel  from  the  Rocks  of  Sinai,  1851; 
The  Israelitish  Authorship  of  the  Sinaitic  Inscrip- 
tions, 1856).  [G.  W.] 

SINCHl,  a sub-division  of  the  Sarmatian  tribe  of 
the  Tauri.  (Amm.  Mar.  xxii.  8.  § 33.)  [T.  H.  D,] 

SINDA  {XivSa  : Eth.  Sindensis),  a town  which 
seems  to  have  been  situated  on  the  western  frontier 
of  Pisidia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cibyra  and  the 
river  Caularis  (Liv.  xxxviii.  1 5 ; Strabo,  xii.  p. 
570,  xiii,  p.  630).  Stephanus  B.  {s.  v.  who 

speaks  of  Sindia  as  a town  of  Lycia,  is  probably 
alluding  to  the  same  place.  (Comp.  Hierocl.  p.  680; 
Polyb.  Excerpt,  de  Leg.  30.)  Some  writers  have 
confounded  Sinda  with  Isionda,  which  is  the  more 
surprising,  as  Livy  mentions  the  two  as  different 
towns  in  the  same  chapter.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor., 
p.  152.)  [L.  S.] 

SINDA  SARMATICA  (2li/5o  Ptol.  v.  9. 
§ 8),  a town  or  village  in  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Sindi,  with  an  adjoining  harbour 
{1,11/SiKhs  Kipi\v,  Ptol.  II.'),  180  stadia  E.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Bosporus  Cimmerius  at  Corocondama, 
and,  according  to  Arrian  {Per.  P.  Eux.  p.  19),  500 
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stadia  from  Panticapaeum,  and  300  from  the  Holy 
Harbour.  But,  according  to  Pliny,  who  calls  it 
Civitas  Sindica  (vi.  5.  s.  5),  it  was  67  miles  from 
the  latter.  It  lay  apparently  on  the  lake  of  Coro- 
condametis.  According  to  Scylax  (p.  31)  Sinda 
was  a Greek  colony;  though  Mela,  who  calls  it 
Sindos  (i,  19),  regards  it,  with  less  probability,  as 
a sea-port  founded  by  the  Sindi  themselves.  (Comp. 
Strab.  xii.  p,  496;  Scymn.  Fr.  v.  154.) 

2.  A town  of  the  Sindi,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Sinus  Magnus,  or  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Aurea 
Chersonesus  in  India  extra  Gangem,  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Dorias  and  Daonas.  (Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 
7;  Steph.  B.  p.  602.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SINDI  (SirSof,  Herod,  iv.  2S),  a people  in 
Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Pontus 
Euxinus  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the 
district  called  Sindice.  (Herod.  Z.  c.;  Hipponax.  p. 
71,  ed.  Welch.;  Hellanic.  p.  78;  Dionys.  Per.  681; 
Steph.  B.  p.  602  ; Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  k § 41,  &c.) 
Besides  the  sea-port  of  Sinda,  other  towns  belonging 
to  the  same  people  were,  Hermonassa,  Gorgippia, 
and  Aborace.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  495.)  They  had  a 
monarchical  form  of  government  (Polyaen,  viii.  55), 
and  Gorgippia  was  the  residence  of  their  kings. 
(Strab.  1.  c.)  Nicolaus  D.iraascenus  (p.  160,  ed. 
Orell.)  mentions  a peculiar  custom  which  they  had 
of  throwing  upon  the  grave  of  a deceased  person  as 
many  fish  as  the  number  of  enemies  whom  he  had 
overcome.  Their  name  is  variously  written,  and 
Mela  calls  them  Sindones  (li.  19),  Lucian  (^Tox. 
55),  ^luSiauoi.  Eichwald  (^Alt  Geogr.  d.  Kasp.  M. 
p.  356)  holds  them  to  have  been  a Hindoo  colony. 
(Comp.  Bayer,  Acta  Petrop.is..  p.  370;  St.  Croix, 
Mem.  de  VAc.  des  Imcr.  xlvi.  p.  403;  Larcher,  ad 
Herod,  vii.  p.  506;  Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2.  p.  494, 
&c.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SI'NDICE  {'S.ivhiKii,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  492,  495,  &c.), 
the  tract  of  country  inhabited  by  the  Sindi,  which, 
according  to  Scylax  (p.  31),  lay  between  that 
belonging  to  the  Maeotae,  on  the  Pal  us  Maeotis,  and 
that  of  the  Cercetae  (the  modern  Cherhas),  and 
which  must  therefore  be  sought  at  or  near  the 
peninsula  of  Taman.  According  to  Strabo  (xi.  p. 
492)  it  reached  to  the  Achaei,  and  extended  in  a 
southerly  direction  from  the  Hypanis.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SINDOCANDA  (^XivhoKavha,  Ptol.  vii.  4.  § 3),  a 
city  in  the  middle  of  the  W.  coast  of  Taprobane, 
belonging  to  the  people  called  Sandocandae.  Hence 
it  has  been  conjectured,  either  that  the  name  of  the 
town  should  be  changed  into  Sandocanda,  or  that 
the  people  should  be  called  Sindocandae.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SINDOMANA  (^ivUpava,  Strab.  xv.  p.  701),  a 
town  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  island  of  Pattalene.  (Comp. 
Arrian,  Anah.  vi.  15;  Diod.  xvii.  102;  Curtius, 
ix.  8,  13,  17.)  [T.H.D.] 

SINDUS  (SiVSos,  Herod,  vii.  123;  Steph.  B.  s.v.), 
a maritime  town  of  Mygdonia  in  JMacedonia,  between 
Therme  (Thessalonica)  and  Chalastra.  [E.  B.  J.] 
SINGA  (21770,  Ptol.  V.  15.  § 10),  a city  of  the 
Syrian  province  of  Commagene,  to  the  N.  of  Doliche, 
and  situated  on  the  river  Singas  (76,  § 9),  (now  the 
Sensja),  which  had  its  source  in  Mount  Pieria  and 
flowed  to  the  NW.  till  it  fell  into  the  Euphrates  to 
the  S.  of  Samosata.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SINGAMES  (^lyydpTjs,  Anian,  Per.  P.  Eux. 
p.  10),  a navigable  river  of  Colchis,  which  entered 
the  Pontus  Euxinus  210  stadia  N.  of  the  Cobus, 
and  120  stadia  SE.  from  the  Tarsuras.  (Plin.  vi. 
4.  s.  4.)  Now  the  Osingiri.  [T.  H.  D.] 
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SI'NGAPA  (to  2i77a/>a,  Dion  Cass,  xviii.  22), 
a strongly  fortified  post  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Mesopotamia,  w'hich  for  awhile,  as  appears  from 
many  coins  still  extant,  was  occupied  by  the  Romans 
as  an  advanced  colony  against  the  Pei-sians.  Its 
position  has  not  been  clearly  defined  by  ancient 
writers,  Stephanus  B.  calling  it  a city  of  Arabia, 
near  Edessa,  and  Ptolemy  placing  it  on  the  Tigris 
(v.  18.  § 9).  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that 
it  and  the  mountain  near  it,  called  by  Ptolemy  u 
Siyyapas  opos  (v.  18.  § 2),  are  represented  at  the 
present  day  by  the  district  of  the  Singdr.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taken  by  Trajan  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixviii.  22);  and  as  the  legend  on  some  of  the  coins 
reads  ATP  . CEH  . KOA  . CINPAPA  . and  bears 
the  head  of  Gordian  on  the  obverse,  it  appears  to 
have  formed  a Roman  colony  under  the  emperors 
Severus  and  Gordian.  It  was  the  scene  of  a celebrated 
nocturnal  conflict  between  Constantins  and  Sapor, 
the  king  of  Persia,  the  result  of  which  was  so  un- 
satisfactory that  both  sides  claimed  the  victory. 
(Amm.  Marc,  xviii.  5;  Eutrop.  x.  10;  Sext.  Ruf. 
c.  27.)  Still  later,  under  the  reign  of  Julian,  it  is 
recorded  that  it  underwent  a celebrated  siege,  and  at 
length  was  carried  by  the  Persians  by  storm,  though 
gallantly  defended  by  the  townspeople  and  two  le- 
gions. (Amm.  Marc.  xx.  6.)  The  country  around 
it  is  stated  by  Ammianus  and  Theophylactus  to  have 
been  extremely  arid,  which  rendered  it  equally  dilK- 
ciilt  to  take  or  to  relieve  from  a distance.  [V.] 
SINGIDA'VA  (2iyy(Sava,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 8),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Dacia,  between  the  rivers  Ty- 
sia  and  Aluta,  now  i)om  on  the  Marosck.  [T.H.D.] 
SINGIDU'NUM  (2iyyi(y)Sovyoy,  or  SiylrSovyoy,  | 
Ptol.  iii.  9.  § 3),  a town  in  Moesia  Superior,  at  the  i 

spot  where  the  Savus  foils  into  the  Danubius,  and  ; 

on  the  main  road  along  the  banks  of  the  latter  river,  ] 
opposite  to  the  town  of  Taurunum  (Semlhi)  in  Pan-  j 
nonia.  {^Itin.  Ant.  p.  132;  Itin.  Hierosol.  p.  563.)  | 

By  Procopius  (de  Aed.  iv.  6.  p.  287)  it  is  called  1 

2t777j5coV.  It  was  a fortress,  and  the  head-quarters  i 

of  the  Legio  iv.  Flavia  Felix  (Not.  Imp.'),  the  ^ 

modern  Belgrade.  [T.  H.  D.]  ' 

SI'NGILI  or  SINGILIS,  a town  of  Hispania 
Baetica.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.)  It  lay  near  Castilian 
or  Valsegtiilla,  and  D’Anville  (i.  p.  39)  identifies  it 
with  Puente  de  don  Gonzalo.  Concerning  its  ruins 
and  inscriptions,  see  Florezj  Esp.  Sagr.  ix.  p.  42, 
xii.  20;  Morales,  p.  21.  [T.  H.  D.j 

SINGITICUS  SINUS.  [Singus.] 

SI'NGONE  (^ityyoyr]),  a town  of  the  Quadi  in 
the  south-east  of  Gennany,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  11.  § 30),  but  otherwise  unknown.  [L.  S.] 
SFNGULIS,  a tributaiy  river  of  the  Baetis,  navi- 
gable as  far  up  as  Astigi.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.)  Now 
the  Xenil.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SINGUS  (Myyos,  Herod,  vii.  122;  Thuc.  v.  18; 
Bbckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  vol.  i.  p.  304 ; Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 1 1 ; 
Steph.  B.  s.v.’,  Plin.  iv.  17 : Eth.  ~2iyya7oi),  a town 
of  Sithonia  in  Macedonia,  upon  the  gulf  to  which  it 
gave  its  name,  Singiticus  Sinus  (^lyynLKli 
koKttos,  Ptol.  7 c.:  Gulf  of  A'ghion  Oros),  iden- 
tified with  SgJda,  probably  a corrupted  form  of  the 
old  name.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  i 
153.)  [E.B.J.] 

SINIAR,  a district  of  Babylonia,  which  is  men-  J 

tioned  in  Genesis  under  the  title  of  the  “ land  of  * 

Shinar.”  It  is  noticed  under  the  name  of  ^eyyaap 
TYjs  BaSvXwyias  by  Hisliaeus  of  Miletus,  quoted  by 
Josephus  (Ant.Jud.  i.  5)  and  Eusebius  (Praepar.  '■ 
Evang,  ix.  15;  comp.  Gen.  xi.  2;  Isaiah, 11; 
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Zech.v.  11).  It  would  seem  to  comprehend  espe- 
cially the  great  plain  land  of  Babylonia,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Assyria  and  Elymais  (^Gen.  xiv.  1), 
and  probably  extended  to  the  junction  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  if  not  as  far  as  the  Persian  gulf. 
Some  have,  without  reason,  confounded  it  with  Sin- 
gara,  the  modern  Singdr.  [V.] 

SINIS  (2iVts),  a Roman  colony  in  the  district  of 
Melitene  in  Armenia  Minor.  (Ptol.  v.  7.  § 5.)  The 
place  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  but  it  is 
possible  that  it  may  be  the  same  place  as  the  one 
which  Procopius  (de  Aed.  iii.  4)  simply  calls 
KoAco  ta.  [L.  S.] 

SINNA.  1.  QS.lvva,  Ptol.  V.  18.  §§  11,  12),  the 
name  of  two  towns  in  Mesopotamia,  one  on  the  S. 
declivity  of  Mount  Masius,  the  other  more  to  the 
SE.,  on  the  Tigris. 

2.  (^luvd,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  755),  a mountain  for- 
tress in  Lebanon.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SINO'NIA  (Zannone),  was  the  name  given  in 

ancient  times  to  the  smallest  of  the  three  islands 
known  as  the  hole  di  Ponza.  It  is  situated  about 
5 miles  to  the  NE.  of  Pontia  (Ponza),  the  principal 
island  of  the  group  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12;  Mel.  ii.  7.  § 
18).  [E.  H.  B.] 

SINO'PE  (StJ'toTTTj : Eth.  Su'wTre^),  the  most 

important  of  all  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  was  situated  on  a peninsula  on  the  coast 
of  Paphlagonia,  at  a distance  of  700  stadia  to  the 
east  of  Cape  Carambis  (Strab.  xii.  p.  546  ; Marcian, 
p.  73  ; Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  775.)  It  was  a very 
ancient  place,  its  origin  being  referred  to  the  Argo- 
nauts and  to  Sinope,  the  daughter  of  Asopus. 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  947  ; Val.  Place,  v.  108.)  But 
the  Sinopians  themselves  referred  the  foundation  of 
their  city  to  Autolycus,  a companion  of  Heracles,  and 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  to  whom  they  paid  heroic 
honours  (Strab.  1.  c.).  But  this  ancient  town  was 
small  and  powerless,  until  it  received  colonists  from 
IMiletus.  The  Milesians  were  in  their  turn  dis- 
possessed by  the  Cimmei-ians,  to  whom  Herodotus  (iv. 
1 2)  seems  to  assign  the  foundation  of  the  city ; 
but  when  the  Cimmerians  were  driven  from  Asia 
Minor,  the  Ephesians  (in  b.  c.  632)  recovered  posses- 
sion of  their  colony.  (Scymn.  204,  foil. ; Anonym. 
Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  8.)  The  leader  of  the  first  Milesian 
colony  is  called  Ambron,  and  the  leaders  of  the 
second  Cous  and  Critines ; though  this  latter  state- 
ment seems  to  be  a mistake,  as  Eustathius  and 
Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.)  call  the  founder  Critius,  a native 
of  Cos.  After  this  time  Sinope  soon  rose  to  great 
power  and  prosperity.  About  the  commencement  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Sinopians,  who  were  then 
governed  by  a tyrant,  Timesileon,  received  assist- 
ance from  the  Athenians  ; and  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  tyrant,  600  Athenian  colonists  w'ere  sent  to 
Sinope  (Pint.  Pericl.  20).  At  the  time  of  the 
retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  under  Xenophon,  Sinope 
was  a wealthy  and  flourishing  city,  whose  dominion 
extended  to  the  river  Halys,  and  which  exercised 
great  influence  over  the  tribes  of  Paphlagonia  and 
Cappadocia,  independently  of  its  colonies  of  Cerasus, 
Cotyora,  and  Trapezus.  It  was  mainly  owing  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Sinopians,  that  the  return- 
ing Greeks  were  enabled  to  procure  ships  to  convey 
them  to  Heracleia (Xenoph.  Anah.  v.  5.  § 3;  Arrian, 
Peripl.  P.  E.^.  17;  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  30,  32 ; Amm. 
Marc.  xxii.  8).  Strabo  also  acknowledges  that  the 
fleet  of  the  Sinopians  held  a distinguished  position 
among  the  naval  powers  of  the  Greeks  ; it  w'as 
mistress  of  the  Euxine  as  far  as  the  entrance 
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of  the  Bosporus,  and  divided  with  Byzantium  the 
lucrative  tunny  fisheries  in  that  sea.  In  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Soter,  Sinope  was  governed  by  a prince, 
Scydrothemis,  to  whom  the  Egyptian  king  sent  an 
embassy.  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  82,  foil.)  Its  great 
wealth,  and  above  all  its  excellent  situation,  excited 
the  cupidity  of  the  kings  of  Pontus.  It  was  first 
assailed  in  b.  c.  220,  by  Mithridates  IV.,  the  great- 
grandfather of  Mithridates  the  Great.  Polybius 
(iv.  56),  who  is  our  principal  authority  for  this 
event,  describes  the  situation  of  Sinope  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : It  is  built  on  a peninsula,  which 
advances  out  into  the  sea.  The  isthmus  which 
connects  the  peninsula  with  the  mainland  is  not 
more  than  2 stadia  in  breadth,  and  is  entirely 
barred  by  the  city,  which  comes  up  close  to  it,  but 
the  remainder  of  the  peninsula  stretches  out  towards 
the  sea.  It  is  quite  flat  and  of  easy  access  from  the 
town;  but  on  the  side  of  the  sea  it  is  precipitous 
all  around,  and  dangerous  for  vessels,  and  presents 
very  few  spots  fit  for  effecting  a landing.  This  de- 
scription is  confirmed  by  Strabo  (xii.  p.  545),  for  he 
says  that  the  city  was  built  on  the  neck  of  the 
peninsula;  but  he  adds,  that  the  latter  was  girt  all 
around  with  rocks  hollowed  out  in  the  form  of 
basins.  At  high  water  these  basins  W'ere  filled, 
and  rendered  the  shore  inaccessible,  especially  as 
the  rocks  were  everywhere  so  pointed  that  it  was 
impossible  to  walk  on  them  with  bare  feet.  The 
Sinopians  defended  themselves  bravely  against 
Mithridates,  and  the  timely  aid  of  the  Rhodians  in 
the  end  enabled  them  to  compel  the  agressor  to 
raise  the  siege.  Phamaces,  the  successor  of 
Mithridates  IV.,  was  more  successful.  He  attacked 
the  city  unexpectedly,  and  finding  its  inhabitants 
unprepared,  easily  overpowered  it,  b.  c.  1 83.  From 
this  time  Sinope  became  the  chief  town,  and  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Pontus.  (Strab.  1.  c.\ 
Polyb.  xxiv.  10.)  IMithridates,  surnamed  Euergetes 
the  successor  of  Pharnaces,  was  assassinated  at 
Sinope  in  b.  c.  120  (Strab.  x.  p.  477).  His  son, 
Mithridates  the  Great,  was  born  and  educated  at 
Sinope,  and  did  much  to  embellish  and  strengthen 
his  birthplace : he  formed  a harbour  on  each  side  of 
the  isthmus,  built  naval  arsenals,  and  constructed 
admirable  reservoirs  for  the  tunny  fisheries.  After 
his  disaster  at  Cyzicus,  the  king  intrusted  the 
command  of  the  garrison  of  Sinope  to  Bacchides, 
W'ho  acted  as  a cruel  tyrant;  and  Sinope,  pressed  both 
from  within  and  from  without,  was  at  last  taken 
by  Lucullus,  after  a brave  resistance.  (Strab.  1.  c.; 
Plut.  Lucull.  18;  Appian,  Bell.  Mithr.  83; 
Memnon,  in  Phot.  Cod.  p.  238,  ed.  Bekker.)  Lu- 
cullus treated  the  Sinopians  themselves  mildly, 
having  put  the  Pontian  garrison  to  the  sword;  and 
he  left  them  in  possession  of  all  their  works  of  art, 
which  embellished  the  city,  wdth  the  exception  of 
the  statue  of  Autolycus,  a work  of  Sthenis,  and  the 
sphere  of  Billarus.  (Strab.  Plut.  ll.  cc.;  Cic.  pro  Leg. 
Man.  8.)  Lucullus  restored  the  city  to  its  ancient 
freedom  and  independence.  But  when  Pharnaces, 
the  son  of  Mithridates,  had  been  routed  at  Zela, 
Caesar  took  Sinope  under  his  protection,  and  esta- 
blished Roman  colonies  there,  as  we  must  infer  from 
coins  bearing  the  inscription  Col.  Jul.  Caes.  Felix 
Sinope.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  Sinope  was  still  a 
large,  splendid,  and  well  fortified  city  ; for  he 
describes  it  as  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  and 
adorned  with  fine  porticoes,  squares,  gymnasia,  and 
other  public  edifices.  Its  commerce  indeed  declined, 
yet  the  tunny  fisheries  formed  an  inexhaustible 
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source  of  revenue,  which  maintained  the  city  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  prosperity.  It  possessed  ex- 
tensive suburbs,  and  numerous  villas  in  its  vicinity 
(Strab.  1.  c.;  Plin.  vi.  2).  From  Pliny’s  letter’s 
(x.  91),  it  appears  that  the  Sinopians  suffered  some 
inconvenience  from  the  want  of  a good  supply  of 
water,  which  Pliny  endeavoured  to  remedy  by  a 
grant  from  the  emperor  Trajan  to  build  an  aqueduct 
conveying  water  from  a distance  of  IG  miles.  In 
the  time  of  Arrian  and  Marcian,  Sinope  still  con- 
tinued te  be  a flourishing  town.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  belonged  to  the  empire  of  Trebizond,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks  in  a.  D.  1470,  in  the  reign 
of  Mohammed  II.  Sinope  is  also  remarkable  as  the 
birthplace  of  several  men  of  eminence,  such  as 
Diogenes  the  Cynic,  Baton,  the  historian  of  Persia, 
and  Diphilus,  the  comic  poet. 

Near  Sinope  was  a small  island,  called  Scopelus, 
around  which  large  vessels  were  obliged  to  sail,  be- 
fore they  could  enter  the  harbour;  but  small  craft 
might  pass  between  it  and  the  land,  by  which  means 
a circuit  of  40  stadia  was  avoided  (Marcian,  p.  72, 
&c.)  The  celebrated  Sinopian  cinnabar 
ju[\Tos.  ^luwrrh  or  'yrj')  was  not  a product 

of  the  district  of  Sinope,  but  was  designated  by  this 
name  only  because  it  formed  one  of  the  chief  articles 
of  trade  at  Sinope.  (Groskurd  on  Strabo,  vol.  ii. 
p.  457,  foil.)  The  imperial  coins  of  Sinope  that  are 
known,  extend  from  Augustus  to  Gallienus.  (Sestini, 
Num.  Vet.  p.  63;  Rasche,  Lex.  Num.  iv.  2.  p.  1105, 
foil.) 

Sinope,  now  called  Sinab,  is  still  a town  of  some 
importance,  but  it  contains  only  few  remains  of  its 
former  magnificence.  The  wall  across  the  isthmus 
has  been  built  up  with  fragments  of  ancient  archi 
tecture,  such  as  columns,  architraves,  &c.,  and  the 
same  is  found  in  several  other  parts  of  the  modem 
town;  but  no  distinct  ruins  of  its  temples,  porticoes, 
or  even  of  the  great  aqueduct,  are  to  be  seen.  (Ha- 
milton, Researdies,  vol.  i.  p.  306,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

SINO'RIA  (^ivopia,  Strab.  xii.  p.  555),  a town 
on  the  frontier  of  Armenia  Major,  a circumstance 
which  gave  rise  to  a pun  of  the  historian  Theophanes 
who  wrote  the  name  'Xvvdpia.  The  place  is  no 
doubt  the  same  as  the  one  called  Sinorega  by  Appian 
(^Mithrid.  101),  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xvii.  7) 
Synhorium,  by  Ptolemy  (v.  7.  § 2)  Sinibra  or  Sinera, 
and  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  208)  Sinervas. 
The  pun  upon  the  name  made  by  Theophanes  seems 
to  show  that  the  form  Sinoria,  which  Strabo  gives,  is 
the  correct  one.  The  town  was  a fortress  built  by 
Mithridates  on  the  frontier  between  Greater  and 
Lesser  Armenia;  but  assuming  that  all  the  different 
names  mentioned  above  are  only  varieties  or  corrup- 
tions of  one,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  exact  site  of 
the  town,  for  Ptolemy  and  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
place  it  to  the  south-west  of  Satala,  on  the  road 
from  this  town  to  Melitene,  and  on  the  Euphrates, 
while  the  Table,  calling  it  Sinara,  places  it  79  miles 
to  the  north-east  of  Satala,  on  the  frontiers  of  Pontus ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Sinara  of  the 
Table  is  altogether  a different  place  from  Sinoria, 
and  the  site  of  the  latter  place  must  be  sought  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  between  Satala  and 
Melitene,  whence  some  identify  it  with  Murad  Chai 
and  others  with  Seni  Belt.  [L.  S.] 

SINOTIUM.  [Synodium.] 

SINSII  (^iuaioi,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 5),  a people  in  the 
S.  of  Dacia.  [T.  H.  D ] 

SINT  I (Thuc.  ii.  98;  Steph.B.s.v.;  Liv.  xlii.51), 
a Thracian  tribe  who  occupied  the  district  lying 
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between  the  ridge  called  Cercine  and  the  right  or 
W.  bank  of  the  Strymon,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
course  of  that  river,  which  was  called  from  thence 
SiNTiCE  (StvToc^,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 30).  When 
Macedonia  was  divided  into  four  provinces  at  the 
Roman  conquest,  Sintice  was  associated  with  Bisaltia 
in  the  First  Macedonia,  of  which  Amphipolis  was  the 
capital  (Liv.  xlv.  29).  It  contained  the  three  towns 
Heracleia,  Paroecopolis,  Tristolus.  [E.B.J.] 

SINTIES.  [Lemnos.] 

SINUESSA  (^ivoveaaa  or  'S,iv6ea(ra:  Eth.  'S.i- 
vovea<T7]v6s,  Sinuessanus:  Mondragone'),  a city  of 
Latium,  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  the  name, 
situated  on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  about  6 miles  N.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Vulturnus.  It  was  on  the  line  of 
the  Via  Appia,  and  was  the  last  place  where  that 
great  highroad  touched  on  the  sea-coast.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  233.)  It  is  certain  that  Sinuessa  was  not  an  an- 
cient city;  indeed  there  is  no  trace  of  the  existence 
of  an  Italian  town  on  the  spot  before  the  foundation 
of  the  Roman  colony.  Some  authors,  indeed,  men- 
tion an  obscure  tradition  that  there  had  previously 
been  a Greek  city  on  the  spot  which  was  called 
Sinope  ; but  little  value  can  be  attached  to  this 
statement.  (Liv.  x.  21;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  It  is 
certain  that  if  it  ever  existed,  it  had  wholly  dis- 
appeared, and  the  site  was  included  in  the  territory 
of  the  Ausonian  city  of  Vescia,  when  the  Romans 
determined  to  establish  simultaneously  the  two  colo- 
nies of  Minturnae  and  Sinuessa  on  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea.  (Liv.  x.  21.)  The  name  of  Sinuessa  was 
derived,  according  to  Strabo,  from  its  situation  on 
the  spacious  gulf  (Sinus),  now  called  the  Gulf  of 
Gaeta.  (Strab.  v.  p.  234.)  The  object  of  esta- 
blishing these  colonies  was  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  neighbouring  fertile  tract  of  country 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Samnites,  who  had  already 
repeatedly  overrun  the  district.  But  for  this  very 
reason  the  plebeians  at  Rome  hesitated  to  give  their 
names,  and  there  was  some  difficulty  found  in  carry- 
ing out  the  colony,  which  was,  however,  settled  in 
the  following  year,  b.  c.  296.  (Liv.  x.  21;  Veil. 

Pat.  i.  14.)  Sinuessa  seems  to  have  rapidly  risen 
into  a place  of  importance;  but  its  territory  was 
severely  ravaged  by  Hannibal  in  B.  c.  217,  whose 
cavalry  carried  their  devastations  up  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  town.  (Liv.  xxii.  13,  14.)  It  subse- 
quently endeavoured,  in  common  with  Minturnae  and  i 

other  “ coloniae  maritimae,”  to  establish  its  exemp-  ! 

tiou  from  furnishing  military  levies;  but  this  was  ' 

overiuled,  while  there  was  an  enemy  with  an  army  ; 

in  Italy.  (Id.  xxvii.  38.)  At  a later  period  (b.  c.  ! 

191)  they  again  attempted,  but  with  equal  ill  suc- 
cess, to  procure  a similar  exemption  from  the  naval  | 
service.  (Id.  xxxvi.  3.)  Its  position  on  the  Appian 
Way  doubtless  contributed  greatly  to  the  pros- 
perity of  Sinuessa;  for  the  same  reason  it  is  fre-  ; 
quently  incidentally  mentioned  by  Cicero,  and  we  i 
learn  that  Caesar  halted  there  for  a night  on  his 
way  from  Brundusium  to  Rome,  in  b.  c.  49.  (Cic. 
ad  Att.  ix.  15,  16,  xiv.  8,  ad  Fam.  xii.  20.)  It  is  < 

noticed  also  by  Horace  on  his  journey  to  Brundu-  j - 

slum,  as  the  place  where  he  met  with  his  friends  I 

Varius  and  Virgil.  (Sat.  i.  5.  40.)  The  fertility  ! 

of  its  territory,  and  especially  of  the  neighbouring  ! 
ridge  of  the  Mons  Massicus,  so  celebrated  for  its  wines,  j 
must  also  have  tended  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  | 
Sinuessa,  but  we  hear  little  of  it  under  the  Roman 
Empire.  It  received  a body  of  military  colonists, 
apparently  under  the  Triumvirate  (Lib.  Col.  p.  | 
237),  but  did  not  retain  the  rank  of  a Colonia,  and 
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is  termed  by  Pliny  as  well  as  the  Liber  Coloniaruin 
only  an  “ oppidum,”  or  ordinary  municipal  town. 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; Lib.  Col.  L c.)  It  was  the  fur- 
thest town  in  Latium,  as  that  term  was  understood 
in  the  days  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  or  “ Latium  adjec- 
tum,”  as  the  latter  author  terms  it;  and  its  territory 
extended  to  the  river  Savo,  which  formed  the  limit 
between  Latium  and  Campania.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  219, 
231,  233;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Mel.  ii.  4.  § 9.)  At 
an  earlier  period  indeed  Polybius  reckoned  it  a 
town  of  Campania,  and  Ptolemy  follows  the  same 
classification,  as  he  makes  the  Liris  the  southern 
limit  of  Latium  (Pol.  iii.  91;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 6);  but 
the  division  adopted  by  Strabo  and  Pliny  is  probably 
the  most  correct.  The  Itineraries  all  notice  Sinuessa 
as  a still  existing  town  on  the  Appian  Way,  and 
place  it  9 miles  from  Minturnae,  which  is,  however, 
considerably  below  the  truth.  Ant.  ■p.  \OS ; 

Itin.  Hier.  p.  611;  Tab.  Pent.')  The  period  of  its 
destruction  is  unknown. 

The  ruins  of  Sinuessa  are  still  visible  on  the  sea- 
coast  just  below  the  hill  of  Mondragone,  which 
forms  the  last  underfall  or  extremity  of  the  long 
ridge  of  Monte  Massico.  The  most  important  are 
those  of  an  aqueduct,  and  of  an  edifice  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a triumphal  arch  ; but  the 
whole  plain  is  covered  with  fragments  of  ancient 
buildings.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  1080;  Romanelli,  vol. 
iii.  p.  486.) 

At  a short  distance  from  Sinuessa  were  the  baths 
or  thermal  springs  called  Aquae  Sinuessanae, 
which  appear  to  have  enjoyed  a great  reputation 
among  the  Romans.  Pliny  tells  us  they  were 
esteemed  a remedy  for  barrenness  in  women  and  for 
insanity  in  men.  They  are  already  mentioned  by 
Livy  as  early  as  the  Second  Punic  War;  and  though 
their  fame  was  eclipsed  at  a later  period  by  those  of 
Baiae  and  other  fashionable  watering-places,  they 
still  continued  in  use  under  the  Empire,  and  were 
resorted  to  among  others  by  the  emperor  Claudius. 
(Liv.  xxii.  13;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  66;  Plin.  xxxi.  2.  s. 
4.)  It  was  there,  also,  that  the  infamous  Tigellinus 
was  compelled  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  (Tac. 
Hist.  i.  72;  Plut.  0th.  2.^)  The  mild  and  warm 
climate  of  Sinuessa  is  extolled  by  some  writers  as 
contributing  to  the  effect  of  the  waters  (Tac.  Ann. 
xii.  66);  hence  it  is  called  “Sinuessa  tepens  ” by 
Silius  Italicus,  and  “ mollis  Sinuessa  ” by  Martial. 
(Sil.  Ital.  viii.  528;  Mart.  vi.  42.)  The  site  of  the 
waters  is  still  called  I Bagni,  and  the  remains  of 
Roman  buildings  still  exist  there.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SINUS  AD  GRADUS  or  AD  GRADUS.  [Fossa 
Mariana.] 

SION,  M.  (Sicii'),  originally  the  name  of  a 
particular  fortress  or  hill  of  Jerusalem,  but  often 
in  the  poetical  and  prophetic  books  extended  to 
the  whole  city,  especially  to  the  temple,  for  a 
reason  which  will  presently  be  obvious.  Sion  pro- 
per has  been  always  assumed  by  later  writers  to 
be  the  SW.  hill  of  Jerusalem,  and  this  has  been 
taken  for  granted  in  the  article  on  Jerusalem 
[Jerusalem,  p.  18].  The  counter  hypothesis  of 
a later  writer,  however,  maintained  with  great 
learning,  demands  some  notice  under  this  head. 
Mr.  Thrupp  (^Antient  Jerusalem.,  1855)  admits  the 
original  identity  of  Sion  and  the  city  of  David,  but 
believes  both  to  have  been  distinct  from  the  upper 
city  of  Josephus,  which  latter  he  identifies  with  the 
modern  Sion,  in  agreement  with  other  writers.  The 
transference  of  the  name  and  position  of  Sion  he 
dates  as  far  back  as  the  return  from  the  Babylonish 

vou  n. 
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captivity,  believing  that  the  Jews  had  lost  the  tra- 
dition of  its  identity  with  the  city  of  David;  so 
that,  while  they  correctly  placed  the  latter,  they 
erroneously  fixed  the  former  where  it  is  still  found, 
viz.,  at  the  SW.  of  the  Temple  Mount,  which  mount 
was  in  fact  the  proper  “ Sion,”  identical  with  “ the 
city  of  David ; ” for  it  is  admitted  that  the  modern 
Sion  is  identical  not  only  with  that  recognised  by 
the  Christian  (he  might  have  added  the  Jewish)  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem,  and  by  all  Christian  (and 
Jewish)  pilgrims  and  travellers  from  the  days  of 
Constantine,  but  with  the  Sion  of  the  later  Jewish 
days,  and  with  that  of  the  Maccabees.  The  elabo- 
rate argument  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  remove 
this  error  of  more  than  2000  years’  standing  from 
the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  cannot  here  be  stated, 
much  less  discussed ; but  two  considerations  may  be 
briefly  mentioned,  which  will  serve  to  vindicate  for 
the  SW.  hill  of  the  city  the  designation  which  it  has 
enjoyed,  as  is  granted,  since  the  time  of  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  One  is  grounded  on  the  language 
of  Holy  Scripture,  the  other  on  Josephus.  Of  the 
identity  of  the  original  Sion  with  the  city  of  David, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Mr.  Thrupp  (pp.  12,  13) 
has  adduced  in  proof  of  it  three  conclusive  passages 
from  Holy  Scripture  (2  Sam.  v.  7 ; 1 Kings,  viii.  1 ; 
1 Chron.  xi.  5).  It  is  singular  that  he  did  not  see 
that  the  second  of  these  passages  is  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  identity  of  the  city  of  David  with  the 
Temple  Mount;  and  that  his  own  attempt  to  recon- 
cile it  with  his  theory,  is  wholly  inadequate.  Ac- 
cording to  that  theory  Mount  Sion,  or  the  city  of 
David,  extended  from  the  NW.  angle  of  the  present 
Haram,  to  the  south  of  the  same  enclosure;  and  the 
tombs  of  David,  which  were  certainly  in  the  city  of 
David,  he  thinks  might  yet  be  discovered  beneath 
the  south-western  part  of  the  Haram  (p.  161).  That 
the  temple  lay  on  this  same  mount,  between  these 
two  points,  is  not  disputed  by  any  one.  Now,  not  to 
insist  upon  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  the 
threshing-floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite,  where  the 
temple  was  undoubtedly  founded  (2  Chron.  iii.  1), 
lay  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city  of  David,  from 
which  David  had  expelled  the  Jebusites,  it  is  demon- 
strable, from  the  contents  of  the  second  passage 
above  referred  to,  that  the  temple  was  in  no  sense  in 
the  city  of  David;  for,  after  the  completion  of  the 
temple,  it  is  said  in  that  and  the  parallel  passage  (2 
Chron.  v.  2,  5,  7)  that  Solomon  and  the  assembled 
Israelites  brought  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord  out  of  the  city  of  David,  which  is  Sion,  into 
the  temple  which  he  had  prepared  for  it  on  what 
Scripture  calls  Mount  Moriah  (2  Chron.  iii.  1), 
Again,  in  2 Samuel,  v.  6 — 9,  we  have  the  account 
of  David’s  wresting  “ the  stronghold  of  Sion,  the  same 
is  the  city  of  David,”  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Jebu- 
sites ; after  which  “ David  dwelt  in  the  fort,  and 
called  it  the  city  of  David.”  Josephus,  in  recording 
the  same  events,  states  that  David  “ laid  siege  to 
Jerusalem,  and  took  the  lower  city  by  assault,  while 
the  citadel  still  held  out.”  (^Ant.  vii.  3.  § 2.)  This 
citadel  is  clearly  identified  with  the  upper  city,  both 
in  this  passage  and  in  his  more  detailed  description 
of  the  city,  where  he  says  “ that  the  hill  upon  which 
the  upper  city  was  built  was  by  far  the  highest,  and 
on  account  of  its  strength  was  called  by  King  David 
the  fortress”  ((ppavpiou).  (Bell.  Jud.  v.  4.  § 1.) 
We  are  thus  led  to  a conclusion  directly  opposite  to 
that  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Thrupp,  who  says  that  “ the 
accounts  in  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Chronicles  re- 
present David  as  taking  the  stronghold  of  Sion  first 
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and  the  Jebusite  city  afterwards;  Josephus  repre- 
sents him  as  taking  the  lower  city  first,  and  after- 
wards the  citadel.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  in  Josephus’s  view,  Sion  was  the  lower  city, 
and  the  Jebusite  city  the  citadel ; ” for  a comparison 
of  the  7th  with  the  9th  verse  in  2 Sam.  v.,  and  of 
the  5th  with  the  7th  verse  in  1 Chron.  xL  can  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  intermediate  verses  in  both  pas- 
sages relate  to  the  particulars  of  occupation  of  Sion, 
which  particulars  are  narrated  by  Josephus  of  the 
occupation  of  the  upper  city,  here  called  by  him  by 
the  identical  name  used  by  the  sacred  writer,  of  the 
“ castle  in  which  David  dwelt;  therefore  they  called 
it  the  city  of  David;  ” and  this  (ppovpiov  of  Josephus 
is  admitted  by  Mr.  Thrupp  to  be  the  upper  city  (p. 
56,  note  2).  That  the  name  Sion  was  subsequently 
used  in  a much  wider  acceptation,  and  applied  par- 
ticularly to  the  sanctuary,  is  certain ; and  the  fact  is 
easily  explained.  The  tent  or  tabernacle  erected  by 
David  for  the  reception  of  the  ark  was  certainly  on 
Mount  Sion,  and  in  the  city  of  David  (2  Sam.  vi. 
12;  1 Chron.  xv.  1,  29),  and  therefore  in  all  the 
language  of  his  own  divine  compositions,  and  of  the 
other  Psalmists  of  the  conclusion  of  his  and  the 
commencement  of  Solomon’s  reign,  Sion  was  properly 
identified  with  the  sanctuary.  What  could  be  more 
natural  than  that,  when  the  ark  was  transferred  to 
the  newly-conbecrated  temple  on  the  contiguous  hill, 
which  was  actually  united  to  its  former  resting- 
place  by  an  artificial  embankment,  the  signification 
of  the  name  should  be  extended  so  as  to  comprehend 
the  Temple  Mount,  and  continue  the  propriety  and 
applicability  of  the  received  phraseology  of  David’s 
and  Asaph’s  Psalms  to  the  new  and  permanent 
abode  of  the  most  sacred  emblem  of  the  Hebrew 
worship?  But  to  attempt  to  found  a topographical 
argument  on  the  figurative  and  frequently  elliptical 
expressions  of  Psalms  or  prophecies  is  surely  to 
build  on  a foundation  of  sand.  It  was  no  doubt  in 
order  not  to  perplex  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  use  cf  ecclesiastical  and  devotional  terminology 
that  Josephus  has  wholly  abstained  from  the  use 
of  the  name  Sion.  [G.  W.] 

SIPH  or  ZIPH  (LXX.  Alex.  Zi>,  Vat.  ’O0§: 
Eth.  Zupaios),  a city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Maon,  Carmel,  and  Juttah 
(Josh.  XV.  55).  The  wilderness  of  Ziph  was  a 
favourite  hiding-place  of  David  when  concealing 
himself  from  the  malice  of  Saul.  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  14, 
26,  xxvi.  1;  Psalm  liv.  title.)  This  wilderness  of 
Ziph  was  contiguous  to  the  wilderness  of  IMaon  (1 
Sam.  xxiii.  25);  and  this  Maon  is  connected  with 
Carmel  in  the  history  of  Nabal  and  Abigail  (xxv.  2). 
The  three  names  are  still  found  a few  miles  south  of 
Hebron,  as  Kirmel,  Main,  Ziph.  The  ruins  lie  on 
a low  ridge  between  two  small  wadys,  which  com- 
mence here  and  run  towards  the  Dead  Sea.  “ Thei*e 
is  here  little  to  be  seen  except  broken  walls  and 
foundations,  most  of  them  of  unhewn  stone,  but  in- 
dicating solidity,  and  covering  a considerable  tract  of 
ground.  Numerous  cisterns  also  remain.”  (Robinson, 
Bihl.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  191).  Ziph  is  placed  by  St.  Je- 
rome 8 miles  E.  of  Hebron  (S.  would  be  more  correct), 
and  the  desert  of  Ziph  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
annals  of  the  recluses  of  Palestine,  while  the  site  of 
the  town  was  identified  by  travellers  at  least  three 
centuries  ago.  (Fiirer,  Itinerarium,  p.  68.)  [G.W.] 
SIPHAE  or  TIPHA  (Xi<pa.i,  Thuc.  iv.  76;  Scy- 
lax,  p.  15;  Steph.  B.  s.v.\  Ptol.  Hi.  15.  § 5;  Plin. 
iv.  3.  s.  4;  Ti'^a,  Paus.  ix.  32.  § 4:  Eth.  Ticpalos, 
Tapaicvs'),  a town  of  Boeotia,  upon  the  Corinthian 
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gulf,  which  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Tiphys,  the  pilot  of  the  Argonauts.  In  the  time  of 
Pausanias  the  inhabitants  of  Siphae  pointed  out  the 
spot  where  the  ship  Argo  anchored  on  its  return 
from  its  celebrated  voyage.  The  same  writer  men- 
tions a temple  of  Hercules  at  Siphae,  in  whose 
honour  an  annual  festival  was  celebrated.  (Paus. 
l.c.)  Thucydides  (Z.c.),  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  105), 
and  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.  Xapai)  describe  Siphae  as  a 
dependency  of  Thespiae;  and  it  is  accordingly  placed 
by  Muller  and  Kiepert  at  Alikes.  But  Leake  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Pausanias  describes  it  as 
lying  W.  of  Thisbe ; and  he  therefore  places  it  at 
port  Sardndi,  near  the  monastery  dedicated  to  St. 
Taxiarches,  where  are  the  remains  of  a small  Hel- 
lenic city.  On  this  supposition  the  whole  of  the 
territory  of  Thisbe  would  lie  between  Thespiae  and 
Siphae,  which  Leake  accounts  for  by  the  superiority 
of  Thespiae  over  all  the  places  in  this  angle  of 
Boeotia,  whence  the  whole  country  lying  upon  this 
part  of  the  Corinthian  gulf  may  have  often,  in  com- 
mon acceptation,  been  called  the  Thespice.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  515.) 

SIPHNOS  or  SIPHNUS  (Xupros:  Eth.  Xupmos: 
Siphno  Gr.,  Siphanto  Ital.),  an  island  in  the 
Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  lying  SE.  of 
Seriphos,  and  NE.  of  Melos.  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  22. 
§ 66)  describes  it  as  28  miles  in  circuit,  but  it  is 
considerably  larger.  The  same  writer  says  that  the 
island  was  originally  called  Merope  and  Acis;  its 
ancient  name  of  Merope  is  also  mentioned  by  Ste- 
phanus B.  (s.  V.').  Siphnos  was  colonised  by  lonians 
from  Athens  (Herod,  viii.  48),  whence  it  was  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  Siphnos,  the  son  of 
Sunius.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  In  consequence  of  their 
gold  and  silver  mines,  of  which  remains  are  still 
seen,  the  Siphnians  attained  great  prosperity,  and 
were  regarded,  in  the  time  of  Polycrates  (b.c.  520), 
as  the  wealthiest  of  all  the  blanders.  Their  trea- 
sury at  Delphi,  in  which  they  deposited  the  tenth  of 
the  produce  of  their  mines  (Paus.  x.  11.  § 2),  was 
equal  in  wealth  to  the  treasuries  of  the  most  opulent 
states ; and  their  public  buildings  were  decorated 
with  Parian  marble.  Their  riches,  however,  exposed 
them  to  pillage;  and  a party  of  Samian  exiles,  in 
the  time  of  Polycrates,  invaded  the  island,  and  levied 
a contribution  of  100  talents.  (Herod.  Hi.  57,  58.) 
The  Siphnians  were  among  the  few  islanders  in  the 
Aegaean  who  refused  tribute  to  Xerxes,  and  they 
fought  with  a single  ship  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks 
at  Salamis.  (Herod,  viii.  46,  48.)  Under  the 
Athenian  supremacy  the  Siphnians  paid  an  annual 
tribute  of  3600  drachmae.  (Franz,  Elem.  Epigr. 
Gr.  n.  52.)  Their  mines  were  afterwards  less  pro- 
ductive; and  Pausanias  (Z.  c.)  relates  that  incon- 
sequence of  the  Siphnians  neglecting  to  send  the 
tenth  of  their  treasure  to  Delphi,  the  gods  destroyed 
their  mines  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea.  In  the 
time  of  Strabo  the  Siphnians  had  become  so  poor 
that  XupPiov  aa-Tpdya\ou  became  a proverbial  ex- 
pression. (Strab.  X.  p.  448;  comp.  Eustath.  ad 
Dionys.  Per.  525;  Hesych.  s.v.  X^vios  d^^aiuv.') 
The  moral  character  of  the  Siphnians  stood  low; 
and  hence  to  act  like  a Siphnian  (Xfpvid^iiv^  was 
used  as  a term  of  reproach.  (Steph.  B.;  Suid.; 
Hesych.)  The  Siphnians  were  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity, as  they  are  in  the  present  day,  for  their 
skill  in  pottery.  Pliny  (xxxvi.  22.  § 159,  Sillig) 
mentions  a particular  kind  of  stone,  of  which  drink- 
ing cups  were  made.  This,  according  to  Fiedler, 
was  a species  of  talc,  and  is  probably  intended  by 
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Stephanos  B.  when  he  speaks  of  '2,i<pviov  iror^- 
piov. 

Siphnos  possessed  a city  of  the  same  name  (PtoL 
iii.  15.  § 31),  and  also  two  other  towns,  Apollonia 
and  Minoa,  mentioned  only  by  Stephanos  B.  The 
ancient  city  occopied  the  same  site  as  the  modern 
town,  called  Kastron  or  Seraglio,  which  lies  opon 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  There  are  some  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  walls;  and  fragments  of  marble 
are  foond,  with  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
poblic  boildings  in  antiqoity  were  decorated.  A 
range  of  moontains,  aboot  3000  feet  in  height,  rons 
across  Siphnos  from  SE.  to  'iiW. ; and  on  the  high 
groond  between  this  moontain  and  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island,  aboot  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  lie  five 
neat  villages,  of  which  Stavri  is  the  principal.  These 
villages  contain  from  4000  to  5000  inhabitants; 
and  the  town  of  Kastron  aboot  another  1000.  The 
climate  is  healthy,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
live  to  a great  age.  The  island  is  well  coltivated, 
hot  does  not  prodoce  sofficient  food  for  its  popo- 
lation,  and  accordingly  many  Siphnians  are  obliged 
to  emigrate,  and  are  foond  in  considerable  nombers  in 
Athens,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople.  (Toornefort, 
Voyage,  ^c.  vol.  i.  p.  134,  seq.  transl.;  Fiedler, 
Reise,  vol.  ii.  p.  125,  seq.;  Ross,  Reise  auf  den 
Griech.  Inseln,  vol.  i.  p.  138,  seq.) 


SIPIA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table  on  a 
roote  from  Condate  (^Rennes')  to  Joliomagos  (^Angers'). 
The  distance  from  Condate  to  Sipia  is  xvi.  and  this 
distance  brings  os  to  a little  river  Seche  at  a place 
called  Vi-seche,  the  Vi  being  probably  a corroption 
of  Vadom.  The  same  distance  xvi.  measored  fx*om 
Vi-seche  brings  os  to  Combaristom  (Cbm&re)  on  the 
road  to  Angers.  Bot  see  the  article  Combaristum. 
The  Seche  is  a branch  of  the  Vilaine  (D’Anville, 
Notice,  4^.').  [G.  L.] 

SIPONTUM,  or  SIPUNTUM,  bot  in  Greek  al- 
ways SIPUS  (SiTToOy  ‘OvvTos  : Eth.  ~Snrovurios,  Si- 
pontinos ; Sta  Maria  di  Siponto'),  a city  of  Apolia, 
sitoated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  immediately  S. 
of  the  great  promontoiy  of  Garganos,  and  in  the 
bight  of  the  deep  bay  formed  by  that  promontory 
with  the  prolongation  of  the  coast  of  Apolia.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  284.)  This  bay  is  now  called  the  Gtdf  of 
Manfredonia,  from  the  city  of  that  name  which  is 
sitoated  within  a few  miles  of  the  site  of  Sipontom. 
The  Cerbalos,  or  Cervaro,  and  the  Candelaro  fall 
into  this  bay  a short  distance  S.  of  Sipontom,  and 
form  at  their  month  an  extensive  lagnne  or  salt- 
water pool  (^CTTOfiaXl/xvT],  Strab.  1.  c.),  now  called  the 
Pantano  Salso.  Like  most  places  in  this  part  of 
Apolia  the  foondation  of  Sipontom  was  ascribed  to 
Diomed  (Strab.  1.  c.) ; bot  with  the  exception  of  this 
vagoe  and  obscore  tradition,  which  probably  means 
no  more  than  that  the  city  was  one  of  those  belonging 
to  the  Daonian  tribe  of  Apolians,  we  have  no  ac- 
coont  of  its  being  a Greek  colony.  The  name  is 
closely  analogoos  in  form  to  others  in  this  part  of 
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Italy  (Hydrontom,  Botontom,  &c.):  and  its  Greek 
derivation  from  aryir'ia,  a cottle-fish  (Strab.  l.c.),  is 
in  all  probability  fictitious  The  Greek  form  Sipus, 
is  adopted  also  by  the  Roman  poets.  (Sil.  Ital.  viii. 
633;  Locan.  V.  377.)  The  only  mention  of  Sipontom 
in  history  before  the  Roman  conqoest  is  that  of  its 
captore  by  Alexander,  king  of  Epiros,  about  b.  c. 
330.  (Liv.  viii.  24).  Of  the  manner  in  which  it 
passed  under  the  yoke  of  Rome  we  have  no  account; 
but  in  B.  c.  194  a colony  of  Roman  citizens  was 
settled  there,  at  the  same  time  that  those  of  Salernum 
and  Buxentum  were  established  on  the  other  sea. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  45.)  The  lands  assigned  to  the  colo- 
nists are  said  to  have  previously  belonged  to  the 
Arpani,  which  renders  it  probable  that  Sipontum 
itself  had  been  merely  a dependency  of  that  city. 
The  new  colony,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
prospered.  A few  years  later  (b.c.  184)  we  are 
told  that  it  was  deserted,  probably  on  account  of 
malaria;  but  a fresh  body  of  colonists  was  sent 
there  (Liv.  xxxix.  22),  and  it  seems  from  this  time 
to  have  become  a tolerably  flourishing  town,  and  was 
frequented  as  a seaport,  though  never  rising  to  any 
great  consideration.  Its  principal  trade  was  in 
com.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  284;  Mel.  ii.  4.  § 7;  Plin.  iii. 
11.  s.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 16;  Pol.  x.  1.)  It  is,  how- 
ever, mentioned  apparently  as  a place  of  some  im- 
portance, during  the  Civil  Wars,  being  occupied 
by  M.  Antonius  in  b.  c.  40.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v. 
56;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  27.)  We  learn  from  in- 
scriptions that  it  retained  its  municipal  govern- 
ment and  magistrates,  as  well  as  the  title  of  a 
colony,  under  the  Roman  Empire  (Mommsen,  Inscr. 
R.  N.  927 — 929)  ; and  at  a later  period  Paulus 
Diaconus  mentions  it  as  still  one  of  the  “ urbes 
satis  opolentae  ” of  Apulia.  (P.Diac.  Hist.  Lang.  ii. 
21.)  Lucan  notices  its  situation  immediately  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Garganos  (*•  subdita  Sipus  montibus,” 
Lucan,  v.  377).  It  was,  however,  actually  situated 
in  the  plain  and  immediately  adjoining  the  marshes 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Candelaro,  which  mtist  always 
have  rendered  the  site  unhealthy;  and  in  the  middle 
ages  it  fell  into  decay  from  this  cause,  till  in  1250 
Manfred  king  of  Naples  removed  all  the  remaining 
population  to  a site  about  a mile  and  a half  further 
N.,  where  he  built  a new  city,  to  wdiich  he  gave  the 
name  of  Manfredonia.  No  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
are  now  extant,  but  the  site  is  still  marked  by  an 
ancient  church,  which  bears  the  name  of  Sta  Maria 
di  Siponto,  and  is  still  termed  the  cathedral,  the 
archbishop  of  Manfredonia  bearing  ofiRcially  the 
title  of  Archbishop  of  Sipontum.  (Craven’s  Southern 
Tour,  p.  67 ; Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  209.)  The  name 
of  Sipontum  is  found  in  the  Itineraries  (^Itin.  Ant. 
p.  314;  Tab.  Pent.'),  which  give  a line  of  road  pro- 
ceeding along  the  coast  from  thence  to  Barium, 
passing  by  the  Salinae  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pal  us 
Salapina,  and  therefore  following  the  narrow  strip  of 
beach  which  separated  that  lagune  from  the  sea. 
There  is  still  a good  horse-road  along  this  beach ; but 
the  distances  given  in  the  Itineraries  are  certainly 
corrupt.  [E.  H.  B.J 

Sl'PYLUS  (SittvAos),  a mountain  of  Lydia  be- 
tween the  river  Hermus  and  the  town  of  Smyrna;  it 
is  a branch  of  Mount  Tmolus,  running  in  a north- 
western direction  along  the  Hermus.  It  is  a rugged, 
much  torn  mountain,  which  seems  to  owe  its  present 
form  to  violent  convulsions  of  the  earth.  The 
mountain  is  mentioned  even  in  the  Iliad,  and  was 
rich  in  metal.  (Horn.  11.  xxiv.  615;  Strab.  i.  p.  58, 
xii.  p.  579,  xiv.  p .680.)  On  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
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mountain,  there  once  existed,  according  to  tradition, 
an  ancient  city,  called  Tantalis,  afterwards  Sipylus, 
the  capital  of  the  Maeonians,  which  was  believed 
to  have  been  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  and 
plunged  into  a crater,  afterwards  tilled  by  a lake, 
which  bore  the  name  of  Sale  or  Saloe  (Strab.  i.  p.  58, 
xii.  p.  579;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Plin.  v.  31;  Paus.  vii. 
24.  § 7).  Pliny  relates  that  the  spot  once  occupied 
by  Sipylus  was  successively  occupied  by  other  towns, 
which  he  calls  Archaeopolis,  Colpe  and  Lebade. 
Pausanias  (v.  13.  § 4)  calls  the  lake  the  marsh  of 
Tantalus,  and  adds  that  his  tomb  was  conspicuous 
near  it,  and  that  the  throne  of  Pelops  was  shown  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  above  the  temple  of 
(Cybele)  Plastene.  The  tops  of  the  houses  of  Sipylus 
were  believed  to  have  been  seen  under  the  water  for 
some  time  after  (Paus.  vii.  24.  § 7);  and  some 
modem  travellers,  mistaking  the  ruins  of  old  Smyrna 
for  those  of  Sipylus,  imagine  that  they  have  dis- 
covered both  the  remains  of  Sipylus  and  the  tomb  of 
Tantalus.  Chandler  ( Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  33 1 ) 
thought  that  a small  lake  of  limpid  water  at  the 
north-eastern  foot  of  Mount  Sipylus,  not  far  from  a 
sepulchre  cut  in  the  rock,  might  be  the  lake  Sale; 
but  Hamilton  (^Researches,  i.  p.  49,  foil.)  has  shown 
that  the  lake  must  be  sought  for  in  the  marshy 
district  of  Manissa. 

In  speaking  of  Mount  Sipylus,  we  cannot  pass  over 
the  story  of  Niobe,  alluded  to  by  the  poets,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  metamorphosed  into  stone  on  that 
mountain  in  her  grief  at  the  loss  of  her  children. 
(Horn.  II.  xxiv.  614;  Soph.  Antig.  822;  Ov.  Met. 
vi.  310 ; Apollod.  iii.  5 ; Paus.  viii.  2.  § 3.)  Pausanias 
(i.  21.  § 5)  relates  that  he  himself  went  to  Mount 
Sipylus  and  saw  the  figure  of  Niobe  formed  out  of 
the  natural  rock;  when  viewed  close  he  saw  only 
the  rock  and  precipices,  but  nothing  resembling  a 
woman  either  weeping  or  in  any  other  posture ; but 
standing  at  a distance  you  fancied  you  saw  a woman 
in  tears  and  in  an  attitude  of  grief.  This  phantom 
of  Niobe,  says  Chandler  (p.  331),  whose  observation 
has  been  confinned  by  subsequent  travellers,  may  be 
defined  as  an  effect  of  a certain  portion  of  light  and 
shade  on  a part  of  Sipylus,  perceivable  at  a particular 
point  of  view.  Mount  Sipylus  now  bears  the  name 
of  Saboundji  Dagh  or  Sipuli  Dagh.  [L.  S.] 

SIRACELLAE  (^Itin.  Ant.  p.  332  ; Ih.  p.  333, 
Siracelle;  It.  Hier.  p.  602,  Sirogellae ; Tab.  Pent. 
Syrascellae;  and  in  Geog.  Rav.  iv.  6,  and  v.  12,  Sy- 
rascele),  a place  in  Thrace,  on  the  road  from  Trajan- 
opolis  to  Callipolis,  and  on  the  main  road  to  Constan- 
tinople. Its  distance  from  Trajanopolis  is  variously 
given  in  the  Itin.  Ant.,  and  the  readings  of  the  MSS. 
differ, — one  stating  the  distance  to  be  as  much  as 
59,000  paces,  another  as  little  as  50,000.  Accord- 
ing to  Mannert  (vii.  p.  205),  its  site  is  near  the 
modem  Chachan  or  Rusqueur  (?)  of  P.  Lucas  ( Trois 
Voy.  p.  47);  but  Richard  places  it  near  Zema,  and 
Lapie  near  Malgara  or  Migalgara;  the  uncertainty 
of  the  Itinerary  above  mentioned  being  probably  the 
cause  of  this  discrepancy.  [J.  R.] 

SIRACE'NE.  [SiRoc.] 

SIRACE'NI  (^ipaKVPol,  Ptol.v.9.  §§  17,  19),  a 
great  and  mighty  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia  on  the 
east  shore  of  the  Maeotis,  beyond  the  Rha  and  on 
the  Achardeus,  in  the  district  called  by  Strabo  (xi. 
504)  Siracene.  They  appear  under  various  names. 
Thus  Strabo  (xi.  p.  506)  and  Mela  (i.  19)  call 
them  Siraces;  Tacitus  (4nre.  xii.  15,  seq.)  Siraci  (in 
Strabo,  xi.  p.  492,  2ipa/coi);  and  in  an  inscription 
(Bdckh,  ii.  p.  1009)  we  find  the  form  'Zipdxoi. 
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They  were  governed  by  their  own  kings,  and  the 
Romans  were  engaged  in  a war  with  them,  A.  D.  50. 
(Tac.  1.  c.;  Strab.  ib.  p.  504.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SIRAE  or  SEIRAE.  [Psophis.] 

SIRAE,  in  Macedonia.  [SiKis.] 

SIRANGAE  (^ipayyai  or  l-npdyyai,  Ptol.  iv.  6. 
§ 17),  a tribe  in  the  interior  of  Libya.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SIRBES.  [Xanthus.] 

SIRBI.  [Serri.] 

SIRBITUM,  a city  of  Aethiopia,  above  which  the 
mountains  cease,  and  at  a distance  of  14  days’  sail 
from  Meroe.  (Plin.  vi.  30.  s.  35.)  From  these 
particulars  Mannert  (x.  pt.  i.  p.  171)  is  induced  to 
regard  it  as  the  modern  Senaar.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SIRBO'NIS  LACUS  (^  '2,ip€(avis  or  ^ip6cov'iSos 
XipLVT),  Herod,  ii.  6;  Diodor.  i.  30;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §§  12, 
20;  Strab.  i.  pp.  50,  65,  xvii.  760 — 763;  'S.ip^wv, 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.-,  Plin.  V.  12.  s.  14:  Sebaket-Bardoil), 
was  a vast  tract  of  morass,  the  centre  of  which 
formed  the  Sirbonian  lake,  lying  between  the  eastern 
angle  of  the  Delta,  the  Isthmvs  of  Suez,  Mount 
Casius,  and  the  Mediterranean  sea.  With  the  latter 
it  was  at  one  time  connected  by  a natural  channel 
(rb  eKpeypa),  running  through  bars  of  quicksand 
and  shingle  (rh  fidpadpa),  which  separated  the  sea 
from  the  morass.  The  limits  of  the  Serbonian  bog 
have,  however,  been  much  contracted  in  later  ages 
by  the  elevation  of  the  sea-borde  and  the  drifting 
of  the  sands,  and  the  lake  is  now  of  inconsiderable 
extent.  The  Sirbonian  region  is  celebrated  in  his- 
tory for  having  been  the  scene  of  at  least  the  partial 
destruction  of  the  Persian  army  in  b.  c.  350,  when 
Darius  Ochus  was  leading  it,  after  the  storming  of 
Sidon,  to  Aegypt,  in  order  to  restore  the  authority  of 
Persia  in  that  kingdom.  Diodorus  (i.  30)  has  pro- 
bably exaggerated  the  serious  disaster  into  a total 
annihilation  of  the  invading  host,  and  Milton  (P.  L. 
ii.  293)  has  adopted  the  statement  of  Diodorus, 
when  he  speaks  of 

“ that  Serbonian  bog 

Betwixt  Damiata  and  Mount  Casius  old 
Where  armies  whole  have  sunk.” 

The  same  Persian  army,  however,  afterwards  took 
Pelusium,  Bubastis,  and  other  cities  of  the  Delta. 
The  base  of  the  Deltaic  triangle  of  Aegypt  was 
reckoned  by  Herodotus  (ii.  6)  from  the  bay  of  Plin- 
thine  to  the  lake  of  Serbonis;  [W.  B.  D.] 

SIRENU'SAE  I'NSULAE.  [Minervae  Pro- 
montorium]. 

SIRICAE,  a place  in  Cappadocia  on  the  road 
from  Comana  to  Melitene,  and  24  miles  NW.  of  the 
first.  (^Itin.  Ant.  pp.  210,  211.)  According  to 
Lapie,  near  the  Benbodagh.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SIRIO,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Itins.  on  a road 
from  Burdigala  (^Bordeaux)  to  Aginnum  (A^en). 
The  distance  is  probably  corrupt  in  the  Table,  which 
places  Sirio  x.  from  Bordeaux;  for  the  true  distance 
is  XV.  or  xvi.  Gallic  leagues.  D’Anville  fixes  Sirio 
(the  Pont  de  Siron')  near  the  point  where  the  small 
river  Siron  or  Ciron  joins  the  Garonne  on  the  left 
bank.  [G.  L.] 

SIRIS  (%ipis:  Etk.  'S.ipirris,  but  also  StpTros ; 
Sirites),  an  ancient  city  of  Magna  Graecia,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name  flowing 
into  the  Tarentine  gulf,  and  now  called  the  Sinno. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Siris  was  a Greek  colony, 
and  that  at  one  time  it  attained  to  a great  amount 
of  wealth  and  prosperity;  but  its  history  is  extremely 
obscure  and  uncertain.  Its  first  origin  was  generally 
ascribed  to  a Trojan  colony  ; and,  as  a proof  of  this. 
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an  ancient  statue  of  Minerva  was  shown  there  which 
claimed  to  be  the  true  Trojan  Palladium  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  264;  Lycophr.  Alex.  978  — 985).  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  origin  of  this  legend,  there  seems  no 
doubt  that  Siris  was  originally  a city  of  the  Chones, 
the  native  Oeuotrian  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Italy 
(Strab.  1.  c.).  A legend  found  in  the  Etymologicon 
(«.  V.  according  to  which  the  city  derived  its 

name  from  a daughter  of  Morges,  king  of  the  Siculi, 
evidently  points  in  the  same  direction,  as  the  Morgetes 
jilso  were  an  Oenotrian  tribe.  From  these  first  settlers 
it  was  wrested,  as  we  are  told,  by  a body  of  Ionian 
colonists  from  Colophon,  who  had  fled  from  their 
native  city  to  avoid  the  dominion  of  the  Lydians. 
(Strab.  1.  c. ; Athenae.  xii.  p.  523.)  The  period  of 
this  emigration  is  very  uncertain;  but  it  appears 
probable  that  it  must  have  taken  place  not  long  after 
the  capture  of  the  city  by  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia, 
about  700  — 690  b.  c.  Archilochus,  writing  about 
660  B.  c.,  alludes  to  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the 
district  on  the  banks  of  the  Siris ; and  though  the 
fragment  preserved  to  us  by  Athenaeus  does  not  ex- 
pressly notice  the  existence  of  the  city  of  that  name, 
yet  it  would  appear  from  the  expressions  of  Athenaeus 
that  the  poet  certainly  did  mention  it ; and  the  fact 
of  this  colony  having  been  so  lately  established  there 
was  doubtless  the  cause  of  his  allusion  to  it  (Archil. 
ap.  Atlien.  xii.  p.  523).  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
clear  from  the  account  of  the  settlement  at  Meta- 
pontum  (Strab.  vi.  p.  265),  that  the  territory  of  Siris 
was  at  that  time  still  unoccupied  by  any  Greek 
colony.  We  may  therefore  probably  place  the  date 
of  the  Ionian  settlement  at  Siris  between  690  and  660 
B.  c.  We  are  told  that  the  Ionic  colonists  gave  to  the 
city  the  name  of  Polieum  (TloXUiov,  Strab.  vi.  p.  264; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  Sfpts);  but  the  appellation  of  Siris, 
which  it  derived  from  the  river,  and  which  seems  to 
have  been  often  given  to  the  whole  district  (J\ 
used  as  equivalent  to  rj  Lipins'),  evidently  prevailed, 
and  is  the  only  one  met  with  in  common  use.  Of 
the  history  of  Siris  we  know  literally  nothing,  except 
the  general  fact  of  its  prosperity,  and  that  its  citizens 
indulged  in  habits  of  luxury  and  effeminacy  that 
rivalled  those  of  their  neighbours  the  Sybarites. 
(Athen.  xii.  p.  523.)  It  may  be  received  as  an  ad- 
ditional proof  of  their  opulence,  that  Damasus,  a 
citizen  of  Siris,  is  noticed  by  Herodotus  among  the 
suitors  for  the  daughter  of  Cleisthenes  of  Sicyon, 
about  580 — 560  b.  c.,  on  which  occasion  Siris  and 
Sybaris  among  the  cities  of  Italy  alone  furnished 
claimants.  (Herod,  vi.  127.)  This  was  probably 
about  the  period  that  Siris  was  at  the  height  of  its 
prosperity.  But  an  Ionian  city,  existing  as  it  did  in 
the  midst  of  the  powerful  Achaean  colonies,  must 
naturally  have  been  an  object  of  jealousy  to  its 
neighbours ; and  hence  we  are  told  that  the  Meta- 
pontines,  Sybarites,  and  Crotoniats  formed  a league 
against  Siris  ; and  the  war  that  ensued  ended  in  the 
capture  of  the  city,  which  appears  to  have  been 
followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  inhabitants  (Justin. 
XX.  2).  The  date  of  the  destruction  of  Siris  cannot 
be  fixed  with  any  approach  to  certainty : it  was 
probably  after  550  B.  c.,  and  certainly  preceded  the 
fall  of  its  rival  Sybaris  in  b.  o.  510.  Its  ruin  appears 
to  have  been  complete,  for  we  meet  with  no  sub- 
sequent mention  of  the  city,  and  the  territory  is 
spoken  of  as  open  to  colonisation  at  the  time  of  the 
Persian  War,  b.  c.  480.  (Herod,  viii.  62.) 

Upon  that  occasion  we  learn  incidentally  that  the 
Athenians  considered  themselves  as  having  a claim 
of  old  standing  to  the  vacant  district  of  the  Sirites, 
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and  even  at  one  tin  e thought  of  removing  thither 
with  their  wives  and  families.  (Herod.  1.  c.)  The 
origin  of  this  claim  is  unknown ; but  it  seems  pretty 
clear  that  it  was  taken  up  by  the  Athenian  colonists 
who  established  themselves  at  Thurii  in  b.  c.  443, 
and  became  the  occasion  of  hostilities  between  them 
and  the  Tarentines.  These  were  at  length  terminated 
by  a compromise,  and  it  was  agreed  to  found  in  com- 
mon a fresh  colony  in  the  disputed  territory.  This 
appears  to  have  been  at  first  established  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city,  but  was  soon  after  transferred  to 
a spot  3 miles  distant,  where  the  new  colony  received 
the  name  of  Heracleia,  and  soon  i-ose  to  be  a flourish- 
ing city.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  264;  Diod.  xii.  36.)  [Heka- 
CLEiA.]  According  to  Strabo,  Siris  still  continued 
to  exist  as  the  port  or  naval  station  of  Heracleia ; 
but  no  other  mention  of  it  is  found,  and  it  is  not  clear 
whether  Strabo  himself  meant  to  speak  of  it  as  still 
subsisting  in  his  day.  No  remains  of  it  are  extant, 
and  the  exact  site  does  not  appear  to  have  been  de- 
termined. But  it  may  be  placed  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Siris  (now  called  the  Sinno),  at  or  near  its 
mouth  ; a position  which  well  accords  with  the  dis- 
tance of  24  stadia  (3  miles)  from  Heracleia,  the  re- 
mains of  which  are  visible  at  Policoro,  near  the  river 
Agri,  the  ancient  Aciris.  [Heracleia.] 

The  river  Siris  is  mentioned  by  Lycophron  (Alex. 
982),  as  well  as  by  Archilochus  in  a passage  already 
cited  (ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  523);  but  the  former  author 
calls  it  StVis,  and  its  modern  name  of  Sinno  would 
seem  to  be  derived  from  an  ancient  period  ; for  we 
find  mention  in  the  Tabula  of  a station  4 miles  from 
Heracleia,  the  name  of  which  is  written  Semnum, 
probably  a corruption  for  Ad  Simnum  or  Sinnum. 
The  Siris  and  Aciris  are  mentioned  in  conjunction 
by  Pliny  as  well  as  by  Strabo,  and  are  two  of  the 
most  considerable  streams  in  Lucania.  (Plin.  iii.  1 1. 
s.  15;  Strab.  vi.  p.  264.)  The  name  of  the  former 
river  is  noticed  also  in  connection  with  the  first  great 
battle  between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans,  b.  c.  280, 
which  was  fought  upon  its  banks  (Pint.  Pyrrh.  1 6). 
It  has  been  absui'dly  confounded  by  Floras  and  Oro- 
sius  with  the  Liris  in  Campania.  (Flor.  i.  18.  § 7 ; 
Oros.  iy.  1.) 

The  fertile  district  of  the  Siritis  (t]  'S.ipnis  or 
SetptTts)  is  a portion  of  the  level  tract  or  strip  of 
plain  which  borders  the  gulf  of  Tarentum  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rocca  Imperiale  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Bradano.  This  plain  stretches  inland  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Sinno  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
stands  the  modern  city  of  Tursi,  about  8 miles  from 
the  sea.  It  is  a tract  of  extraordinary  natural  fer- 
tility, but  is  now  greatly  neglected,  and,  in  common 
with  all  this  coast,  desolated  by  malaria.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SIRIS,  SIRAE,  SERRHAE  (Xipis,  Herod,  viii. 
115;  Sirae,  Liv.  xlv.  4 ; ^(p^ai,  Hierocl. : Eth. 
'Stiponaloveis,  Herod,  v.  15;  Steph.  B. ; Serves),  a 
town  of  Macedonia,  standing  in  the  widest  part  of‘ 
the  great  Strymonic  plain  on  the  last  slopes  of  the 
range  of  mountains  which  bound  it  to  the  NE. 
Xerxes  left  a part  of  his  sick  here,  when  retreating 
to  the  Hellespont  (Herod.  1.  c.):  and  P.  Aemilius 
Paulus,  after  his  victory  at  Pydna,  received  at  this 
town,  which  is  ascribed  to  Odomantice,  a deputation 
from  Perseus,  who  had  retired  to  Samothrace.  (Liv. 
1.  c.)  Little  is  known  of  Serrhae,  which  was  the 
usual  form  of  the  name  in  the  5th  century  (though 
from  two  inscriptions  found  at  Serves  it  appears 
that  Sirrha,  or  Sirrhae,  was  the  more  ancient  ortho- 
graphy, and  that  which  obtained  at  least  until  the 
division  of  the  empire),  until  the  great  spread  of 
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the  Servian  kingdom.  Stephen  Dushan  in  the  14th 
century  seized  on  this  large  and  flourishing  city,  and 
assumed  the  imperial  crown  here,  where  he  esta- 
blished a court  on  the  Roman  or  Byzantine  model, 
with  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Romania,  Sclavonia,  and 
Albania.  (Niceph.  Greg.  p.  467.)  After  his  death 
a partition  of  his  dominions  took  place,  but  the 
Greeks  have  never  since  been  able  to  recover  their 
former  preponderance  in  the  provinces  of  the  Stry- 
monic  valley.  Sultan  Murad  took  this  town  from 
the  Servians,  and  when  Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary, 
was  about  to  invade  the  Ottoman  dominions,  Bayezid 
(Bajazet  Ilderim)  summoned  the  Christian  princes 
who  were  his  vassals  to  his  camp  at  Serrhae,  pre- 
vious to  his  victory  at  Nicopolis,  A.  D.  1396.  (J. 

von  Hammer,  Gesch.  des  Osman.  Reiches,  vol.  i. 
pp.  193,  246,  600.) 

Besides  the  Macedonian  inscriptions  of  the  Roman 
empire  found  by  Leake  (/wscr.  126)  and  Cousindry, 
the  only  other  vestige  of  the  ancient  town  is  a piece 
of  Hellenic  wall  faced  with  large  quadrangular 
blocks,  but  composed  within  of  small  stones  and 
mortar  forming  a mass  of  extreme  solidity.  Servian 
remains  are  more  common.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  200 — 210.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SI'RMIO  (Sermione'),  a narrow  neck  or  tongue  of 
land,  projecting  out  into  the  Lake  Benacus  (^Lago 
di  Garda'),  from  its  southern  shore.  Though  a 
conspicuous  and  picturesque  object  in  all  views  of  the 
lake  from  its  southern  shores,  it  is  unnoticed  by  any 
of  the  geographers,  and  its  name  would  probably 
have  been  unknown  to  us,  but  for  the  circumstance 
that  Catullus,  who  was  a native  of  the  neighbouring 
Verona,  had  a villa  on  its  shores,  and  has  sung  the 
praises  of  Sirmio  in  one  of  the  most  charming  odes 
in  the  Latin  language  (Catull.  xxxi.).  The  name  of 
Sirmio  is,  however,  found  in  the  Itineraries,  which 
place  a “ Sermione  mansio  ” on  the  road  from  Brixia 
to  Verona,  and  just  midway  between  the  two  cities, 
22  M.  P.  from  each  (^Itin  Ant.  p.  127).  This  must, 
however,  have  been  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
peninsula,  probably  where  a road  turned  off  to  it,  as 
it  is  clear  that  the  highroad  could  never  have  turned 
aside  to  the  promontory  itself. 

Extensive  substructions  and  other  remains  of  an 
ancient  villa  are  still  visible  at  the  extremity  of  the 
promontory,  where  it  juts  out  into  the  lake : but  these 
undoubtedly  belong  to  an  abode  on  a much  more 
magnificent  scale  than  the  villa  of  Catullus,  and 
probably  belong  to  some  villa  of  the  imperial  times, 
which  had  replaced  the  humbler  dwelling  of  the 
poet.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SrRMIUM  (^ipguov),  an  important  city  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Lower  Pannonia,  was  an 
ancient  Celtic  place  of  the  Taurisci,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Savus,  a little  below  the  point  where  this 
river  is  joined  by  the  Bacuntius  (Plin.  iii.  28.) 
Zosimus  (ii.  18)  is  mistaken  when  he  asserts  that 
Sirmium  was  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  a tri- 
butary of  the  Ister.  The  town  was  situated  in  a 
most  favourable  position,  where  several  roads  met 
(/<.  Ant.  pp.  124,  131;  It.  Hieros.  p.  563),  and 
during  the  wars  against  the  Dacians  and  other 
Danubian  tribes,  it  became  the  chief  depot  of  all 
military  stores,  and  gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of 
the  chief  city  in  Pannonia.  (Herodian,  vii.  2.) 
Whether  it  was  ever  made  a Roman  colony  is  not 
quite  certain,  though  an  inscription  is  said  to  exist 
containing  the  words  Dec.  Colon.  Sirmiens.  It  con- 
tained a large  manufactory  of  arms,  a spacious 
forum,  an  imperial  palace,  and  other  public  build- 
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ings,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  admiral  of  the 
first  Flavian  fleet  on  the  Danube.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xvii.  13,  xix.  11;  Notit.  Imp.)  The  emperor  Pro- 
bus was  bom  at  Sirmium.  ( Vopisc.  Proh.  3,  2 1 ; 
comp.  Strab.  ii.  p.  134;  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 8,  viii.  7. 
§ 6;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.-,  Eutrop.  ix.  17;  Aethicus, 
p.  715,  ed.  Gronov.;  Geog.  Rav.  iv.  19.)  The  city 
is  mentioned  for  the  last  time  by  Procopius  (5.  Goth. 
iii.  33,  34),  as  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Avan,  but 
when  and  how  it  perished  are  questions  which  his- 
tory does  not  answer.  Extensive  ruins  of  it  are 
still  found  about  the  modern  town  of  Mitrovitz. 
(See  Orelli,  Inscript,  n.  3617;  Marsili,  Danuhius, 
p.  246,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

SIRNIDES,  a group  of  small  islands  off*  the  pro- 
montory Sammonium  in  Crete.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s. 
20.) 

SIROC  (^ipctiK),  a town  of  Parthyene,  noticed  by 
Isidorus.  (Stath.  Parth.  c.  12,  ed.  Muller.)  It  is 
not  clear  whether  there  is  any  corresponding  modern 
town;  but  Rennell  thinks  it  is  represented  by  the 
present  Serahhs.  {Geog.  Herod,  p.  297.)  Ptolemy 
places  a district  which  he  calls  Siracene  among  the 
Astabeni,  a people  who  occupied  j»rt  of  Hyrcania 
(vi.  9.  § 5).  It  is  not  impossible  that  Siroc  and 
Siracene  may  be  thus  connected.  [V.] 

SISAPON  (^laa-Kuv,  Strab.  iii.  p.  142),  a con- 
siderable town  in  Hispania  Baetica.  (Cic.  Phil.  ii. 
19;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.)  It  lay  N.  of  Corduba,  be- 
tween the  Baetis  and  the  Anas,  and  was  celebrated 
for  its  silver  mines  and  veins  of  cinnabar  (Strab. 
1.  c. ; Vitruv.  vii.  9 ; Plin.  xxxiii.  7.  s.  40 ; Dioscor.- 
V.  109.)  The  town  of  Almaden  in  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena,  with  which  Sisapon  is  identified,  still  possesses 
a rich  mine  of  quicksilver.  “ The  mine  is  appa- 
rently inexhaustible,  becoming  richer  in  proportion 
as  the  shafts  deepen.  The  vein  of  cinnabar,  about 
25  feet  thick,  traverses  rocks  of  quartz  and  slate; 
and  runs  towards  Almadenejos.  Virgin  quicksilver 
occurs  also  in  pyrites  and  hornstein.”  “ Between 
20,000  and  25,000  quintals  of  mercury  are  now 
procured  annually.”  (Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain, 
p.  70  ; comp.  Laborde,  Itin.  ii.  p.  133;  Dillon’s 
Travels,  ii.  pp.  72,  77.)  The  name  of  this  town  is 
variously  written  It  appears  on  coins  as  “ Sisipo  ” 
(Sestini,  p.  87),  whilst  others  have  the  correct  name. 
(Florez,  Med.  iii.  p.  119  ; Mionnet,  i.  p.  25,  and 
Supp.  i.  p.  114.)  The  form  “ Sisalone  ” (/im.  Ant. 
(p.  444)  is  probably  corrupt.  It  appears  to  be  tlie 
same  town  called  ^laairdvr}  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  § 
59),  who,  however,  places  it  in  the  territory  of  the 
Oretani,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  which  indeed 
it  borders.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SISAR.  [UsAR.] 

SISARA  (Sterdpa,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 17),  a lake  in 
Africa  Propria,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hippo  Diar- 
rhytus.  Now  Benizert  or  Bizerta.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SISARACA  (^ladpaKa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 52),  a 
town  of  the  Murbogi  or  Turmodigi  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis. For  coins,  see  Sestini,  p.  197.  [T.H.D.] 

SISAURANUM  (rb  'Ziaravpa.vwv,  Procop.  Pers. 
ii.  19,  de  Aedif.  ii.  4),  a fortress  of  Mesopotamia, 
above  Dara,  noticed  by  Procopius.  It  is  not  else- 
where mentioned.  [V.] 

SrSCIA,  SEGESTA,  or  SEGE'STICA  (2»a-/cla, 
2e76(rTa,  ’SeyeaTiK'f]),  a great  town  in  the  south  of 
Upper  Pannonia,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Savus, 
on  an  island  formed  by  that  river  and  two  others, 
the  Colapis  and  Odra,  a canal  dug  by  Tiberius  com- 
pleting the  island.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  37.)  It  was 
situated  on  the  great  road  from  Aemona  to  Sirmium. 
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(/■«.  Ant.  pp.  259,  260,  265,  266,  272,  274;  Plin. 
iii.  28.)  According  to  Pliny  the  name  Segestica 
belonged  only  to  the  island,  and  the  town  was  called 
Siscia;  while  Strabo  (vii.  p.  314)  says  that  Siscia 
was  a fort  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Segestica;  but  if 
this  was  so,  it  must  be  supposed  that  subsequently 
the  fort  and  town  became  united  as  one  place. 
(Comp.  Strab.  iv.  p.  202,  v.  p.  214,  vii.  p.  218; 
Appian,  1 6,  23,  &c.)  Siscia  was  from  the 

first  a strongly  fortified  town ; and  after  its  capture 
by  Tiberius,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  (Appian,  Dion 
Cass.,  11.  cc.;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  1 13),  it  became  one  of  the 
most  important  places  of  Pannonia;  for  being  situ- 
ated on  two  navigable  rivers,  it  not  only  carried  on 
considerable  commerce  (Strab.  v.  pp.  207,  214),  but 
became  the  central  point  from  which  Augustus  and 
Tiberius  carried  on  their  undertakings  against  the 
Pannonians  and  Illyrians.  Tiberius  did  much  to 
enlarge  and  embellish  the  town,  which  as  early  as 
that  time  seems  to  have  been  made  a colonia,  for 
Pliny  mentions  it  as  such : in  the  time  of  Septimius 
Severus  it  received  fresh  colonists,  whence  in  in- 
scriptions it  is  called  Col.  Septimia  Siscia.  The 
town  contained  an  imperial  mint,  and  the  treasury 
for  what  was  at  a later  time  called  the  province 
Savia;  at  the  same  time  it  was  the  station  of  the 
small  fleet  kept  on  the  Savus.  Siscia  maintained 
its  importance  until  Sirmium  began  to  rise,  for  in 
proportion  as  Sirmium  rose,  Siscia  sank  and  declined. 
(Comp.  Zosim.  ii.  48;  Orelli,  Inscript,  n.  504,  505, 
2703,  3075,  3346,  4993.)  The  modern  town  of 
Sissek,  occupying  the  place  of  the  ancient  Siscia, 
contains  many  interesting  remains  of  antiquity. 
(Marsili,  Danuhms,  p.  47 ; Schonwisner,  Antiq. 
Sabariae,  p.  52,  foil. ; Muchar,  Norikum,  i.  p. 
159.)  [L.  S.] 

SITACE  (Strd/cTj),  a large  town,  first  noticed  by 
Xenophon  {Anab.  ii.  4.  § 13),  situated  about  8 
parasangs  from  the  Median  Wall,  and  15  from  the 
Tigris  and  the  month  of  the  Physcus.  The  exact 
situation  cannot  be  now  determined,  but  several 
travellers  have  noticed,  in  this  neighbourhood,  ex- 
tensive ancient  remains,  which  may  perhaps  belong 
to  this  city.  (Mannert,  v.  pt.  ii.  p.  281;  Niebuhr, 
ii.  p.  305;  Ives,  Travels,  <^c.  p.  133.)  [V.] 

SITACUS  (SiraKds,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  38),  a river 
of  Persis,  to  which  Nearchus  came  in  his  celebrated 
coasting  voyage.  It  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as 
that  called  by  Pliny  Sitiogagus  (vi.  23.  s.  26); 
although  his  statement  that,  from  its  mouth,  an 
ascent  could  be  made  to  Pasargada  in  7 days,  is 
manifestly  erroneous.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  is  at  present  represented  by  a stream  called 
Sita-Rhegidn.  (Vincent,  Voy.  of  Nearchus,  i.  p. 
385  ; D’Anville,  Mem.  de  VAcad.  xxx.  p.  158  ; 
Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vii.  p.  763.)  [V.] 

SITHO'NIA  (jSiduv'ir],  Herod,  vii.  123;  Steph. 
B.;  Virg.  Bucol.  x.  66;  Hor.  Carm.  i.  18.  9: 
Longos'),  the  centi’al  of  the  three  prongs  which  run 
out  into  the  Aegean  from  the  great  peninsula  of 
Chalcidice,  forming  a prolongation  to  the  peak 
called  Solomon  or  Kholomon.  The  Sithonian  penin- 
sula, which,  though  not  so  hilly  as  that  of  Acte,  is 
not  so  inviting  as  Pallene,  was  the  first,  it  appears, 
to  be  occupied  by  the  Chalcidic  colonists.  A list  of 
its  towns  is  given  in  Chalcidice.  [E.  B.  J.] 
SriTA,  a place  in  Hispania  Baetica.  (Plin.  iii. 
1.8.3.)  [T.H.D.] 

SITIFI  (2iTt<pt,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 34),  a town  in 
the  interior  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  situated  ia 
an  extensive  plain  not  far  from  the  borders  of 
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Nuinidia,  and  on  the  road  from  Carthage  to  Cirta. 
(Jtin.  pp.  24,  29,  31,  &c.;  comp.  Amm.  Marc, 
xxviii.  6.)  At  first,  under  the  Numidian  kings,  it 
was  but  an  unimportant  place;  but  under  the  Roman 
dominion  it  became  the  frontier  town  of  the  new 
province  of  Nurnidia,  was  greatly  enlarged  and  ele- 
vated to  be  a colony;  so  that  on  the  subsequent 
division  of  Mauretania  Caesar,  into  two  smaller  pro- 
vinces it  became  the  capital  of  Mauretania  Sitifensi.s. 
Under  the  dominion  of  the  Vandals,  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  district  Zabe.  (ZctgTj,  Procop.  B. 
Vand.  ii.  20.)  It  is  still  called  Setif  and  lies  upon 
an  eminence  in  a delightful  neighbourhood.  Some 
ruins  of  the  ancient  town  are  still  to  be  seen. 
(Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  49.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SITILLIA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table  on  a 
road  from  Aquae  Bormonis  (^Bourbon  I Archambault') 
to  Pocrinium,  supposed  to  be  Perrigni.  Sitillia  is 
xvi.  from  Aquae  Boimonis  and  xiiii.  from  Pocrinium 
Sitillia  is  probably  a place  named  Tiel.  (D’Anville 
Notice,  ^'c.)  [G.  L.] 

SITIOGAGUS.  [SiTAcus.] 

SITOMAGUS,  a town  of  the  Iceni  or  Simeni,  in 
the  E.  part  of  Britannia  Romana.  Ant.  p.  480.) 
Camden  (p.  456)  identifies  it  with  Thetford  in  Nor- 
folk, whilst  others  seek  it  at  Stowmarket,  Southivold, 
and  Saxmimdham.  In  the  Tab.  Pent,  it  is  errone- 
ously written  “ Sinomachus.”  [T.  H.  D.] 

SITONES,  a population  conterminous  with  the 
Suiones,  from  whom  they  difier  only  in  being  governed 
by  a female  : “ in  tantum  non  modo  a libertate  sed 
etiam  a servitute  degenerant.  Hie  Sueviae  finis.” 
(Tac.  Germ.  45.)  The  Sitonian  locality  is  some  part 
of  Finland ; probably  the  northern  half  of  the  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

The  statement  that  they  were  under  a female  rule 
is  explained  as  follows.  The  name  by  which  the 
East  Bothnian  Finlanders  designate  themselves  is 
Aamw-laiset  (in  the  singular  AafwM-lainen).  The 
Swedes  call  them  Qvaens  (^Kwains).  The  mediaeval 
name  for  their  country  is  CajanAa..  Now  qvinna  in 
the  Norse  language  = woman,  being  our  words 
queen  and  quean  ; and  in  the  same  Norse  tongue 
the  land  of  the  Qvaens  would  be  Cvena-land ; as  it 
actually  is,  being  Cwaen-land  (^Queen-land)  in  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Hence  the  statement  of  Tacitus  arises  out 
of  information  concerning  a certain  Cwoew-land, 
erroneously  considered  to  be  a terra  feminarum,  in- 
stead of  a terra  Quaenorum.  The  reader  who  thinks 
this  fanciful  should  be  informed  that  in  Adam  of 
Bremen,  writing  in  the  12th  century,  when  the  same 
country  comes  under  notice,  the  same  confusion 
appears,  and  that  in  a stronger  form.  The  Sitonian 
country  is  actually  terra  feminarum.  l\Iore  than 
this,  the  feminae  become  Amazons : “ circa  haec 
litora  Baltici  maris  ferunt  esse  Amazonas,  quod 
nunc  terra  feminarum  dicitur,  quas  aquae  gustu 

aliqui  dicunt  concipere Hae  simul  viventes, 

spernunt  consortia  virorum,  quos  etiam,  si  advenerint, 
a se  viriliter  repellunt,”  c.  228.  (Zeuss,  Pie 
Deutschen,  ^c.,  s.  v.  Kwenen.) 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  King  Alfred’s  locality 
of  the  Cwenas  is,  in  respect  to  their  relations  to  the 
Svias,  exactly  that  of  Tacitus, — Cvena-\aaA  succeed- 
ing Svea-land. 

The  Sitones  seem  to  have  been  the  ancient  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Finns  of  Finland, — the  Fenni  of 
the  ancients  being  the  Laps.  This  is  not  only  what 
the  words  Sitones  and  Qvaen  suggest,  but  the  infer- 
ence from  the  word  Fenni  also.  To  the  Finlander, 
Fin  is  a strange  name.  The  Swede  calls  him  Qvaen; 
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he  calls  himself  Suoma-lainen  or  Hamelainen.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  the  Lap  of  Fmmark  that  is 
called  a Fin,  and  it  is  the  Norwegian  who  calls  him 
so.  [Fenni.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

SITTACE  (2iTTd/frj,  Ptol.  vi.  1.  § 6),  a town  of 
ancient  Assyria,  at  the  southern  end  of  this  province, 
on  the  road  between  Artemita  and  Susa.  (Strab. 
xvi.  p.  744.)  It  is  called  Sitta  (Sirra)  by  Diodorus 
(xvii.  110).  It  was  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
Sittacene,  which  appears  to  have  been  called  in  later 
times  Apolloniatis  (Strab.  xi.  p.  524),  and  which 
adjoined  the  province  of  Susis  (xv.  p.  732).  Pliny, 
who  gives  the  district  of  Sittacene  a more  northerly 
direction,  states  that  it  bore  also  the  names  of  Arbe- 
litis  and  Palaestine  (vi.  27.  s.  31).  It  is  probably 
the  same  country  which  Curtius  calls  Satrapene 
(V.  2).  [V.] 

SITTACE'NE.  [Sittace.] 

SITTOCATIS  (StTTdicoTts,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  4),  a 
navigable  river,  which,  according  to  Arrian,  flowed 
into  the  Ganges.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  Man- 
nert  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  present  Sind,  a 
tributary  of  the  Jumna,  near  Rampvr  (v.  pt.  i.  p. 
69).  [V.] 

SlUPH  (jS,iov<p,  Herod,  ii.  172),  a town  of  the 
Saitic  nome  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  mentioned  by  any  other  writer  besides 
Herodotus.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SIVA  (2touo),  a town  in  the  prefecture  of  Cilicia 
in  Cappadocia,  on  the  road  from  Mazaca  to  Tavium, 
at  a distance  of  22  miles  from  Mazaca.  (Ptol.  v.  6. 
§ 15;  Tab.  Peut.^  [L.  S.] 

SMARAGDUS  MONS  (XfidpaySos  opos,  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  § 15),  was  a portion  of  the  chain  of  hills  which 
runs  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  from 
the  Heroopolite  gulf  to  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Man- 
deb.  Between  lat.  24°  and  25°  in  this  range  ia 
the  Mount  Smaragdus,  the  modern  Djebel  Zabareh, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  emeralds  found 
there,  and  early  attracted  by  its  wealth  the  Aegyp- 
tians  into  that  barren  region.  The  principal  mine 
was  at  Djebel-Zabareh',  but  at  Bender-el-Sogheir 
to  N.,  and  at  Sekket  to  S.,  each  a portion  of  Mount 
Smaragdus,  there  are  traces  of  ancient  mining  ope- 
rations. Small  emeralds  of  an  inferior  quality  are 
still  found  in  this  district.  (Mannert,  Geograph. 
vol.  X.  p.  21.)  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  815)  and  Pliny 
(xxxvii.  15.  s.  16)  mention  the  wealth  obtained 
from  these  mines.  At  Sekket  there  is  a temple  of 
the  Ptolemaic  era;  but  the  mines  were  known  and 
wrought  at  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Amunoph 
III.,  in  the  1 8th  dynasty  of  the  native  kings  of 
Aegypt.  [W.  B.  D.] 

SMENUS.  [Laconia,  p.  1 14,  b.] 

SMILA.  [Crossaea.] 

SMYRNA  (^/xvpva:  Eth.  S^uupi'atos,  Srnyrnaeus: 
Smyrna  or  Izmir'),  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and 
most  flourishing  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  was  situated  on 
the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Hermus,  and  on  the  bay 
which  received  from  the  city  the  name  of  the  Smyr- 
naeus  Sinus.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a very  ancient 
town  founded  by  an  Amazon  of  the  name  of  Smyrna, 
who  had  previously  conquered  Ephesus.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  Smyrna  was  regarded  as  a colony 
of  Ephesus.  The  Ephesian  colonists  are  said  after- 
wards to  have  been  expelled  by  Aeolians,  who  then 
occupied  the  place,  until,  aided  by  the  Colophonians, 
the  Ephesian  colonists  were  enabled  to  re-establish 
themselves  at  Smyrna.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  633;  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.;  Plin.  V.  31.)  Herodotus,  on  the  other  hand 
(i.  150),  states  that  Smyrna  originally  belonged  to 
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the  Aeolians,  who  admitted  into  their  city  some 
Colophonian  exiles;  and  that  these  Colophonians 
afterwards,  during  a festival  which  was  celebrated 
outside  the  town,  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
place.  From  that  time  Smyrna  ceased  to  be  an 
Aeolian  city,  and  was  received  into  the  Ionian  con- 
federacy (Comp.  Pans.  vii.  5.  § 1.)  So  far  then  as 
we  are  guided  by  authentic  history,  Smyrna  belonged 
to  the  Aeolian  confederacy  until  the  year  b.  c.  688, 
when  by  an  act  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the 
Colophonians  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  lonians, 
and  became  the  13th  city  in  the  Ionian  League. 
(Herod.  1.  c.;  Paus.  1.  c.)  The  city  was  attacked  by 
the  Lydian  king  Gyges,  but  successfully  resisted 
the  aggressor  (Herod,  i.  14;  Paus.  ix.  29.  § 2.) 
Alyattes,  however,  about  b.  c.  627,  was  more  suc- 
cessful; he  took  and  destroyed  the  city,  and  hence- 
forth, for  a period  of  400  years,  it  was  deserted 
and  in  rains  (Herod,  i.  16;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  646), 
though  some  inhabitants  lingered  in  the  place,  living 
KwfirjSSy,  as  is  stated  by  Strabo,  and  as  we  must 
infer  from  the  fact  that  Scylax  (p.  37)  speaks  of 
Smyrna  as  still  existing.  Alexander  the  Great  is 
said  to  have  formed  the  design  of  rebuilding  the  city 
(Paus.  vii.  5.  § 1);  but  he  did  not  live  to  carry  this 
plan  into  effect;  it  was,  however,  undertaken  by 
Antigonus,  and  finally  completed  by  Lysimachus. 
The  new  city  was  not  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
one,  but  at  a distance  of  20  stadia  to  the  south  of  it, 
on  the  southern  coast  of  the  bay,  and  partly  on  the 
side  of  a hill  which  Pliny  calls  Mastusia,  but  prin- 
cipally in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  it  extending  to  the 
sea.  After  its  extension  and  embellishment  by 
Lysimachus,  new  Smyrna  became  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  cities,  and  certainly  the  finest  in  all 
Asia  Minor.  The  streets  were  handsome,  well  paved, 
and  drawn  at  right  angles,  and  the  city  contained 
several  squares,  porticoes,  a public  library,  and 
numerous  temples  and  other  public  buildings;  but 
one  great  drawback  was  that  it  had  no  drains. 
(Strab.  1.  c.;  Marm.  Oxon.  n.  5.)  It  also  pos- 
sessed an  excellent  harbour  which  could  be  closed, 
and  continued  to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most 
flourishing  commercial  cities  of  Asia  ; it  after- 
wards became  the  seat  of  a conventus  juridicus 
which  embraced  the  greater  part  of  Aeolis  as  far  as 
Magnesia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sipylus.  (Cic.  p. 
Place.  30;  Plin.  v.  31.)  During  the  war  between 
the  Romans  and  Mithridates,  Smyrna  remained 
faithful  to  the  former,  for  which  it  was  rewarded 
with  various  grants  and  privileges.  (Liv.  xxxv.  42, 
xxxvii.  16,  54,  xxxviii.  39.)  But  it  afterwards 
suffered  much,  when  Trebonius,  one  of  Caesar’s 
murderers,  was  besieged  there  by  Dolabella,  who  in 
the  end  took  the  city,  and  put  Trebonius  to  death. 
(Strab.  1.  c.;  Cic.  Phil.  xi.  2;  Liv.  Epit.  119;  Dion 
Cass,  xlvii.  29.)  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Smyma 
had  conferred  upon  it  the  equivocal  honour  of  being 
allowed,  in  preference  to  several  other  Asiatic  cities, 
to  erect  a temple  to  the  emperor  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  63, 
iv.  56).  During  the  years  A.  D.  178  and  180 
Smyrna  suffered  much  from  earthquakes,  but  the 
emperor  M.  Aurelius  did  much  to  alleviate  its 
sufferings  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxi.  32.)  It  is  well  known 
that  Smyrna  was  one  of  the  places  claiming  to  be 
the  biithplace  of  Homer,  and  the  Smyrnaeans  them- 
selves were  so  strongly  convinced  of  their  right  to 
claim  this  honour,  that  they  erected  a temple  to  the 
great  bard,  or  a 'Opripeiov,  a splendid  edifice  con- 
taining a statue  of  Homer  (Strab.  1.  c.;  Cic.  p. 
Arch.  8) : they  even  showed  a cave  in  the  neigli* 
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bourhood  of  their  city,  on  the  little  river  Meles, 
where  the  poet  was  said  to  have  composed  his  works. 
Smyrna  was  at  all  times  not  only  a great  commercial 
place,  but  its  schools  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  also 
were  in  great  repute.  The  Christian  Church  also 
flourished  through  the  zeal  and  care  of  its  first 
bishop  Polycarp,  who  is  said  to  have  been  put  to 
death  in  the  stadium  of  Smyrna  in  A.  d.  166  (Iren, 
iii.  p.  176).  Under  the  Byzantine  emperors  the  city 
experienced  great  vicissitudes : having  been  occupied 
by  Tzachas,  a Turkish  chief,  about  the  close  of  the 
11th  century,  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a Greek 
fleet,  commanded  by  John  Ducas.  It  was  restored, 
how’ever,  by  the  emperor  Comnenus,  but  again  sub- 
jected to  severe  sufferings  during  the  siege  of  Ta- 
merlane. Not  long  after  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  who  have  retained  possession  of  it  ever 
since.  It  is  now  the  great  mart  of  the  Levant 
trade.  Of  Old  Smyrna  only  a few  remains  now 
exist  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  bay  of  Smyrna; 
the  walls  of  the  acropolis  are  in  the  ancient  Cyclopean 
style.  The  ancient  remains  of  New  Smyrna  are 
more  numerous,  especially  of  its  walls  which  are  of 
a solid  and  massive  construction;  of  the  stadium 
between  the  western  gate  and  the  sea,  which,  how- 
ever, is  stripped  of  its  marble  seats  and  decorations ; 
and  of  the  theatre  on  the  side  of  a hill  fronting  the 
bay.  These  and  other  remains  of  ancient  buildings 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  Turks  in  order  to  obtain  the 
materials  for  other  buildings ; but  numerous  remains 
of  ancient  art  have  been  dug  out  of  the  ground  at 
Smyrna.  (Chandler’s  Travels  in  Asia,  pp.  76,  87; 
Prokesch,  Denkwurdigkeiten,  i,  p.  515,  foil.;  Ha- 
milton, Researches,  i.  p.  46,  foil.;  Sir  C.  Fellows, 
Asia  Minor,  p.  10,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 
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SMYRNAEUS  SINUS  (^fxvpvataiv  k6\ttos'),  also 
called  the  bay  of  Hermus  (^Ep/xetos  /coAiros),  from 
the  river  Hermus,  which  flows  into  it,  or  the  bay  of 
Meles  (MeA^ou  «.),  from  the  little  river  Meles,  is 
the  bay  at  the  head  of  which  Smyrna  is  situated. 
From  its  entrance  to  the  head  it  is  350  stadia  in 
length,  but  is  divided  into  a larger  and  a smaller 
basin,  which  have  been  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the 
Hermus,  which  have  at  the  same  time  much  nar- 
rowed the  whole  bay.  A person  sailing  into  it 
had  on  his  right  the  promontory  of  Celaenae,  and  on 
his  left  the  headland  of  Phocaea ; the  central  part  of 
the  bay  contained  numerous  small  islands.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p,  645;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  17;  Vit.  Horn.  2; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  'S.fxvpva.')  [L.  S.] 

SOANAS  (Sodms,  Ptol.  vii.  4.  § 3),  a small 
river  of  Taprobane  (^Ceylon),  which  flowed  into  the 
sea  on  the  western  side  of  the  island.  Lassen  (in 
his  map)  calls  it  the  Kilau.  On  its  banks  lived  a 
people  of  the  same  name,  the  Soani.  (Ptol.  vii. 
4.  § 9.)  [V.] 

SOANDA  or  SOANDUM  (2oa»/5a  or  'Mavhov), 
a castle  of  Cappadocia,  between  Therma  and 
Sacoena.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  663;  It.  Ant.  p.  202.)  The 
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same  place  seemS  to  be  alluded  to  by  Frontinus  (iii. 
2.  § 9),  who  calls  it  Suenda.  Hamilton  (^Researches, 
ii.  p.  286,  foil.)  identifies  it  with  Ssoghanli  Dere,  a 
place  situated  on  a rock,  about  8 miles  on  the 
south-west  of  Karahissar,  but  other  geopraphers 
place  it  in  a different  locality.  [L.  S.] 

SOAS.  [Sonus.] 

SOATRA  (Sdarpo),  or  probably  more  correctly 
Savatra  ('S.avarpa),  as  the  name  appears  on  coins, 
was  an  open  town  in  Lycaonia,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Apameia  Cibotus,  on  the  road  from  thence 
to  Laodiceia  The  place  was  badly  provided  with 
water  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  668;  Ptol.  v.  4.  § 12;  Hierocl. 
p.  672 ; Tab.  Pent.'),  whence  travellers  are  inclined 
to  identify  its  site  with  the  place  now  called  Su  Ver- 
mess,  that  is,  “ there  is  no  water  here.”  [L.  S.] 
SOATRAE,  a town  in  Lower  Moesia  (Itin.  Ant. 
p.  229),  variously  identified  with  Pravadi  and 
Kiopikeni.  In  the  Tab.  Peut.  and  by  the  Geogr. 
Rav.  (iv.  6)  it  is  called  Scatrae  [T.  H.  D.] 

SOBU'RA  (2oSovpas  i/nrSpiov'),  a place  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Hindostan,  mentioned  in  the  Peri- 
plus  (p.  34).  It  is  probably  the  same  as  the  modern 
Sahras,  between  Pondicherry  and  Madras.  (See 
Lassen’s  map.)  [V.] 

SOCANAA  or  SOCANDA  ('S.ocKavda  or  ’^.mko.v- 
Sa),  a small  river  of  Hyrcania,  noticed  by  Ptolemy 
(vi.  9.  § 2).  It  is  probably  the  present  Gurgan.  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  speaks  of  a place  called  Socun- 
da,  on  the  shores  of  the  Hyrcanian  or  Caspian  sea 
(xxiii.  6).  [V.] 

SO'CRATIS  I'NSULA  (’^ooKparovs  vrjaos'),  an 
island  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus  (Red  Sea),  placed  by 
Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  § 44),  who  alone  mentions  it,  in 
long.  70°,  lat.  16°  40',  and  therefore  off  the  N.  coast 
of  his  Elisari,  the  Sabaei  of  other  geographers, 
30'  east  of  his  Accipitrum  Insula  ('UpaKwv)  and 
2°  20'  south  of  them.  They  are  probably  identical 
with  the  Farsan  islands,  of  the  E.  I.  Company’s 
Chart,  described  by  commanders  Moresby  and  Elwon, 
in  their  Sailing  Directions  for  the  Red  Sea,  as  “ the 
largest  all  along  this  coast,  situated  upon  the  ex- 
tensive banks  west  of  Gheesan.  They  are  two  in 
number,  but  may  be  considered  as  forming  one 
island,  being  connected  by  a sandy  spit  of  shoal- 
water,  across  which  camels  frequently  pass  from 
one  to  the  other.”  The  westernmost  is  Farsan 
Kebeer  (=  the  greater),  31  miles  in  length,  extend- 
ing from  lat.  16°  35'  long.  42°  13'  to  lat.  16°  54' 
long.  41°  47'.  Farsan  Seggeer  (=the  smaller)  is,  on 
its  NE.  side,  18  miles  in  length,  and  extends  to  lat. 
17°  1^':  their  whole  breath  is  only  12  miles.  The 
land  is  of  considerable  height,  interspersed  with  some 
plains  and  valleys : the  hilly  parts  are  coral  rock  (pp. 
38,  39  ; C. Muller,  Tabulae  in  Geog.  Graec. Min.i&h. 
viii).  In  other  comparative  atlases,  adopted  by 
Arrowsmith,  the  modem  name  is  given  as  Kotumbul^ 
Is.,  considerably  to  the  N.  of  the  Farsan,  described  by 
the  same  writers  as  lying  only  2 miles  from  the 
main,  a small  island  about  ^ a mile  in  length  and 
therefore  not  likely  to  have  been  noticed  by  Ptolemy, 
who  obviously  mentions  only  the  more  important. 
(Sailing  Directions,  p.  50.)  Mannert  identifies  the 
Socratis  Insula  with  Niebuhr’s  Firan,  where  the 
traveller  says  the  inhabitants  of  Loheia  have  a pearl 
fishery.  This  name  does  not  occur  in  the  “ Sailing 
Directions,”  but  is  probably  the  same  as  Farsan. 
(Mannert,  Geographic  von  A rabien,  p.  49 ; Niebuhr, 
Description  de  V Arabic,  p.  201.)  [G.  W.] 

SOCUNDA.  [SocANAA.] 

SODOM  (ra  2oSo/ia,  Strab.  XV.  p.  764;  Steph.  B. 
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s.  V.;  Sodoma,  -orum,  Tertul.  Apolog.  40;  Sodoma, 
-ae,  Sever.  Sulp.  i.  6 ; Sedul-  Carm.  i.  105;  Sodo- 
mum,  Solin.  45.  § 8;  Sodomi,  Tertull.  Carm.  de 
Sodom.  4),  the  infamous  city  of  Canaan  situated 
near  the  Dead  Sea  in  an  exceedingly  rich  and  fruit- 
ful country,  called  in  its  early  history  “ the  plain  of 
Jordan”  and  described  as  “ well  watered  everywhere, 
before  the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  even 
as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  as 
thou  comest  to  Zoar.”  (^Gen.  xiii.  10 — 12.)  It 
is  also  reckoned  one  of  “ the  cities  of  the  plain  ” 
(xiii.  12.  xix.  29),  and  was  probably  the  capital  of 
the  Pentapolis,  which  consisted  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
Admah,  Zeboiim,  and  Bela,  afterwards  Zoar  (^Deut. 
xxix.  23 ; Gen.  xiv.  8,  xix.  22),  all  of  which  towns, 
however,  had  their  several  petty  kings,  who  were 
confederate  together  against  Chedorlaomer  king  of 
Elam  and  his  three  allies,  Amraphel  king  of  Shinar, 
Arioch  king  of  Ellasar,  and  Tidal  king  of  nations. 
After  Chedorlaomer  had  succeeded  in  reducing  these 
sovereigns  to  subjection,  they  served  him  twelve 
years;  in  the  thirteenth  year  they  revolted,  and  in 
the  fourteenth  year  were  again  vanquished  by  their 
northern  enemies,  when  the  conquerors  were  in 
their  turn  defeated  by  Abraham,  whose  nephew  Lot 
had  been  carried  captive  with  all  his  property.  The 
sacx'ed  historian  has  preserved  the  names  of  four  of 
the  petty  kings  who  at  this  time  ruled  the  cities  of 
the  plain,  viz.  Bera  of  Sodom,  Birsha  of  Gomorrah, 
Shinab  of  Admah,  and  Shemeber  of  Zeboiim ; and  the 
scene  of  the  engagement  was  “ the  vale  of  Siddim, 
which  is  the  salt  sea”  (^Gen.  xiv.),  an  expression 
which  seems  clearly  to  imply  that  the  battle-field,  at 
least,  was  subsequently  submerged;  the  admission 
of  which  fact,  however,  would  not  involve  the  conse- 
quence that  no  lake  had  previously  existed  in  the  plain ; 
although  this  too  may  be  probably  inferred  from  the 
earlier  passage  already  cited,  which  seems  to  de- 
scribe a wide  plain  watered  by  the  river  Jordan,  as 
the  plain  of  Egypt  is  irrigated  by  the  Nile : and  as 
this  vale  of  Siddim  was  full  of  slime-pits  (beds  of 
bitumen),  its  subsidence  naturally  formed  the  Asphalt 
Lake.  The  catastrophe  of  the  cities,  as  described  in 
the  sacred  narrative,  does  not  certainly  convey  the 
idea  that  they  were  submerged,  for  fire  and  not 
Avater  was  the  instrument  of  their  destruction  (^Gen. 
xix.;  S.  Jude  7);  so  that  the  cities  need  not  neces- 
sarily have  been  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  valley, 
but  on  the  sloping  sides  of  the  hills  which  confined 
the  plain,  from  which  they  would  still  be  appropri- 
ately denominated  “ cities  of  the  plain.”  (Reland, 
Palaestina,  p.  255.)  This  is  remarked  in  order  to 
remove  what  has  been  regarded  as  a fundamental 
objection  to  the  hypotheses  of  a late  traveller,  who 
claims  to  have  recovered  the  sites  of  all  the  cities  of 
the  Pentapolis,  which,  as  he  maintains,  are  still 
marked  by  very  considerable  ruins  of  former  habi- 
tations. Whatever  value  may  be  attached  to  the 
identification  of  the  other  four,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  site  of  Sodom  is  correctly  fixed  near  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  lake,  where  the 
modern  native  name  Usdom  or  Esdom,  containing 
all  the  radicals  of  the  ancient  name,  is  attached  to  a 
plain  and  a hill  (otherwise  called  Khashm  or  JebeU 
el-Milhh,  i.  e.  the  salt  hill),  which  consequently 
has  long  been  regarded  as  marking  the  site  of  that 
accursed  city.  This  singular  ridge  has  been  several 
times  explored  and  described  by  modern  travellers, 
w'hose  testimony  is  collected  and  confirmed  by  Dr. 
Robinson  {Bill.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  481 — 483);  but  it 
was  reserved  for  the  diligence  or  imagination  of  M.  de 
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Saulcy  to  discover  the  extensive  debris  of  this  an- 
cient city,  covering  the  small  plain  and  mounds 
on  the  north  and  north-east  of  the  salt-ridge, 
and  extending  along  the  bed  of  Wady  Zuweirah 
{Voyage  autour  de  la  Mer  Morte,  vol.  ii.  pp.  71  — 
74).  On  the  other  side  of  the  question  M.  Van  de 
Velde  is  the  latest  authority.  {Syria  and  Palestine 
in  1851  and  1852,  pp.  114,  115,  note).  Lieut. 
Lynch,  of  the  American  exploring  expedition,  has 
given  a striking  view  of  this  salt  mountain,  illustra- 
tive of  his  description  of  the  vicinity  of  Usdom.  {Ex- 
pedition to  the  Dead  Sea,  pp.  306 — 308.)  [G.W.] 

SODRAE  (2d5poi),  a tribe  met  with  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  the  lower  Panjab,  near  Pattalene, 
according  to  Diodorus  (xvii.  102).  The  name  is 
probably  of  Indian  origin,  and  may  represent  the 
caste  of  the  Sudras.  [V.] 

SOGDI  {^6yhoC),  one  of  the  smaller  tribes  noticed 
by  Arrian  {Anab.  vi.  1 5)  as  encountered  by  Alex- 
ander in  the  lower  Panjab.  By  their  name,  they 
would  appear  to  represent  an  immigi-ation  from  the 
north.  [V.] 

SOGDIA'NA  {p  :SoySiaPi^,  Strab.  ii.  p.  73,  xi. 
p.  516;  Ptol.  vi.  12,  &c.),  a widely  extending  dis- 
trict of  Central  Asia,  the  boundaries  of  which  are 
not  consistently  laid  down  by  ancient  authors. 
Generally,  it  may  be  stated  that  Sogdiana  lay  be- 
tween the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  as  its  N.  and  S. 
limits,  the  former  separating  it  from  Bactriana  and 
Ariana,  the  latter  from  the  nomad  populations  of 
Scythia.  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  511,  514;  Ptol.  vi.  12.  § 
1.)  To  the  W.  the  province  was  extended  in  the 
direction  of  the  Caspian  sea,  but,  in  early  times  at 
least,  not  to  it;  to  the  E.  were  the  Sacae  and  the 
Seres.  The  district  comprehended  the  greater  part 
of  the  present  Turkestan,  with  the  kingdom  of  Bok- 
hara, which  bears  to  this  day  the  name  of  Sogd. 
The  character  of  the  country  was  very  diversified ; 
some  part  of  it  being  very  mountainous,  and  some 
part,  as  the  valley  of  Bokhara,  very  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive. The  larger  extent  would  seem  to  have 
been,  as  at  present,  a great  waste.  (Arrian,  Anab. 
iv.  16;  Curt.  vii.  10.  § 1.)  At  the  time  when 
Alexander  visited  the  country,  there  appear  to  have 
been  extensive  forests,  filled  with  all  manner  of 
game,  and  surrounded,  at  least  in  some  parts,  with 
walls,  as  preserves.  Alexander  is  said  to  have 
hunted  down  4000  wild  beasts.  (Curt.  viii.  1. 

§19-) 

The  principal  mountain  chains  are  those  called 
the  Montes  Oxii  to  the  N.  (at  present  the  Pamer 
Mountains^  the  Comedarum  Montes  (probably  the 
range  of  the  A k-tagh  or  White  Mountains')  to  the 
S.,  and  the  Montes  Sogdii  (the  modern  name  of 
which  is  not  certain,  there  being  a doubt  whether 
they  comprehend  the  Belur-tagh  as  well  as  the 
Kara-tagh).  The  two  great  rivers  of  the  country 
were  those  which  formed  its  boundaries;  the  Oxus 
{Gihon  or  Amu-Darja)  and  the  Jaxartes  {Sihon  or 
Syr-Darja).  There  are,  also,  besides  these  main 
streams,  several  smaller  ones,  feeders  of  the  great 
rivers,  as  the  Demus,  Bascatis,  and  the  Polytirnetus, 
the  latter,  doubtless,  the  stream  which  flows  beside 
the  town  of  Sogd.  The  generic  name  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Sogdiana  is  Sogdii  or  Sogdiani  (Arrian, 
iv.  16,  18;  Plin.  vi.  16;  Curt.  iii.  2.  § 9,  &c.),  a 
race  who,  as  is  stated  by  Strabo  (xi.  p.  517),  appear, 
in  character  at  least,  to  have  borne  a great  resem- 
blance to  their  neighbours  of  Bactriana.  Besides 
these,  Ptolemy  and  other  writers  have  given  a list 
of  otiier  names,—  those,  probably,  of  local  tribes. 
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who  occupied  different  parts  of  the  province.  Many 
of  these  show  by  the  form  of  their  name  that  if  not 
directly  of  Indian  descent,  they  are  clearly  connected 
with  that  country.  Thus  we  have  the  Pasicae,  near 
the  Montes  Oxii;  the  Thacori  (^Tahirs)  on  the 
Jaxartes;  the  Oxydrancae,  Drybactae,  and  Gandari 
(Ganc^Adrcw),  under  the  mountains  ; the  Mardyeni 
(Madras'),  Chorasmii  (Khwaresmians),  near  the 
Oxus;  and  the  Cirrodes  (Kirdtas)  near  the  same 
river.  (Wilson,  Ariana,  p.  164.) 

The  historians  of  Alexander’s  march  leave  us  to 
suppose  that  Sogdiana  abounded  with  large  towns; 
but  many  of  these,  as  Professor  Wilson  has  re- 
marked (1.  c.),  were  probably  little  more  than  forts 
erected  along  the  lines  of  the  great  rivers  to  defend 
the  country  from  the  incursions  of  the  barbarous 
tribes  to  its  N.  and  E.  Yet  these  writers  must 
have  had  good  opportunity  of  estimating  the  force  of 
these  places,  as  Alexander  appears  to  have  been  the 
best  part  of  three  years  in  this  and  the  adjoining 
province  of  Bactriana.  The  principal  towns  of 
which  the  names  have  been  handed  down  to  us, 
were  Cyreschata  or  Cyropolis,  on  the  Jaxartes 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V. ; Curt.  vi.  6)  ; Gaza  (Ghaz  or 
Ghazna,  Ibn  Haukfl,  p.  270);  Alexandreia  Ultima 
(Arrian,  hi.  30;  Curt.  1.  c.;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6), 
doubtless  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  if  not  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Khojend;  Alexandreia  Oxiana  (Ptol. 
vi.  12.  § 5;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.);  Nautaca  (Arrian,  hi. 
28,  iv.  18),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Karshi  or 
Naksheb;  Branchidae  (Strab.  xi.  p.  518),  a place 
traditionally  said  to  have  been  colonised  % a Greek 
population;  and  Marginia  (Curt.  vii.  10.  § 15),  pro- 
bably the  present  Marghinan.  (Droysen,  Rhein. 
Mus.  2 Jahr.  p.  86;  Mannert,  iv.  p.  452 ; Burnes, 
Travels,  i.  p.  350;  Memoirs  of  Baber,  p.  12;  De 
Sacy,  Notices  et  Extraits,  iv.  p.  354;  Thirlwall, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  vi.  p.  284.)  [V.] 

SOGDII  MONTES.  [Sogdiana.] 

SOGIU'NTII,  an  Alpine  people  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(iii.  20.  s.  24).  Nothing  but  resemblance  of  name 
gives  us  any  indication  of  the  position  of  many  small 
mountain  tribes,  but  the  names  remain  frequently 
very  little  changed.  The  position  of  the  Sogiuntii 
is  conjectured  to  be  shown  by  the  name  Savze  or 
Souches,  NE.  of  Brianqon  in  the  department  of 
Hautes  Alpes.  But  this  is  merely  a guess;  and 
even  the  orthography  of  the  name  Sogiuntii  is  not  cer- 
tain. [G.  L.] 

SOLE,  a small  town  in  the  interior  of  Hyrcania, 
mentioned  by  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6).  [V.] 

SOLEN  (SwA-^v,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §§  10,  34),  a small 
river  of  S.  India,  which  has  its  sources  in  M.  Bettigo, 
and  flows  thence  into  the  Sinus  Colchicus  or  Gulf  of 
Manaar.  It  is  not  certain  which  of  two  rivers, 
the  Vaiparu  or  the  Tamrapami,  represent  it  at 
present  : Lassen  inclines  to  the  latter.  [V.] 
SOLENTA.  [Olynta  Insula.] 

SOLENTUM.  [Solus.] 

SOLETUM  (Soleto),  a town  of  Calabria,  situated 
in  the  interior  of  the  lapygian  peninsula,  about  12 
miles  S.  of  Lupiae  (Lecce).  It  is  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny,  in  whose  time  it  was  deserted  (“  Soletum 
desertum,”  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16),  but  it  must  have  been 
again  inhabited,  as  it  still  exists  under  the  ancient 
name.  That  the  modern  town  occupies  the  ancient 
site  is  proved  by  the  remains  of  the  ancient  walls 
which  were  still  visible  in  the  days  of  Galateo,  and 
indicated  a town  of  considerable  magnitude  (Galateo, 
deSil.  p. 8 1 ; Romanelli,vol.ii.p.26.)[E.H. B.] 
SOLI  (SoAoi:  Eth. 'ZoKevs  or  2(iAios),  an  im- 
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portant  town  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  between  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  Lamus  and  Pyramus,  from  each 
of  which  its  distance  was  about  500  stadia.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  675;  Stadiasm.  Mar.  Mag.  § 170,  &c.) 
The  town  was  founded  by  Argives  joined  by  Lin- 
dians  from  Rhodes.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  671 ; Pomp. 
Mela,  i.  13;  Liv.  xxxvii.  56.)  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  history  by  Xenophon  (Anah.  i.  2.  § 24)  as  a 
maritime  town  of  Cilicia  ; it  rose  to  such  opu- 
lence that  Alexander  the  Great  could  fine  its  citizens 
for  their  attachment  to  Persia  with  200  talents. 
(Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  5.  § 5;  Curt.  iii.  17.)  During  the 
Mithridatic  War  the  town  of  Soli  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  who  probably 
transplanted  most  of  its  inhabitants  to  Tigi'anocerta. 
(Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  20 ; Plut.  Pomp.  28  ; Strab.  xi. 
p.  532.)  But  the  place  was  revived  by  Pompey,  who 
peopled  it  with  some  of  those  pirates  who  had  fallen 
into  his  hands,  and  changed  its  name  into  Pom- 
peiupolis.  (no/iTTrjtouTToAts,  Plut.  1.  c.;  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  671;  Appian,  Mithr.  105;  Ptol.  v.  8.  § 4;  Plin. 
V.  22;  StepL  B.  s.  u. ; Tac.  Ann.  ii.  58;  Hierocl. 
p.  704.)  Soli  was  the  birthplace  of  Chrysippus 
the  philosopher,  and  of  two  distinguished  poets, 
Philemon  and  Aratus,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
believed  to  be  buried  on  a hill  near  the  town.  The 
Greek  inhabitants  of  Soli  are  reported  to  have  spoken 
a very  corrupt  Greek  in  consequence  of  their  inter- 
course with  the  natives  of  Cilicia,  and  hence  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  term  solecism  (ao\oiKiap6s),  which 
has  found  its  way  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe ; 
other  traditions,  however,  connect  the  origin  of  this 
term  with  the  town  of  Soli,  in  Cyprus.  (Diog.  Laert. 
i.  2.  § 4;  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  875;  Suid.  s.v. 
'Z6\oi.)  The  locality  and  the  remains  of  this  ancient 
city  have  been  described  by  Beaufort  (Karamania, 
p.  261,  foil.).  “The  first  object  that  presented 
itself  to  us  on  landing,”  says  he,  “ was  a beautiful 
harbour  or  basin,  with  parallel  sides  and  circular 
ends ; it  is  entirely  artificial,  being  formed  with  sur- 
rounding walls  or  moles,  which  are  50  feet  in  thick- 
ness and  7 in  height.  Opposite  to  the  entrance  of 
the  harbour  a portico  rises  from  the  surrounding 
quay,  and  opens  to  a double  row  of  200  columns, 
which,  crossing  the  town,  communicates  with  the 
principal  gate  towards  the  country.  Of  the  200 
columns  no  more  than  42  are  now  standing;  the 
remainder  lie  on  the  spot  where  they  fell,  intermixed 
with  a vast  assemblage  of  other  ruined  buildings 
which  were  connected  with  the  colonnade.  The 
theatre  is  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  city 
walls,  strengthened  by  numerous  towers,  entirely 
surrounded  the  town.  Detached  ruins,  tombs,  and 
sarcophagi  were  found  scattered  to  some  distance 
from  the  walls,  on  the  outside  of  the  town,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  whole  country  was  once  occujded 
by  a numerous  and  industrious  people.”  The  natives 
now  call  the  place  Mezetlu.  (Comp.  Leake,  Asia 
Minor,  p.  213,  foil.)  The  little  river  which  passed 
through  Soli  was  called  Liparis,  from  the  oily  nature 
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of  its  waters.  (Vitruv.  viii.  3;  Antig.  Caryst.  150; 
Plin.  1.  c.)  Pliny  (^xxi.  2)  mentions  bituminous 
springs  in  the  vicinity,  which  are  reported  by 
Beaufort  to  exist  at  Bikhardy,  about  six  hours’  walk 
to  the  north-east  of  Mezetlu.  [L.  S.] 

SOLI  or  SOLOE  (SdAot,  Ptol.  v.  14.  § 4),  an 
important  seaport  town  in  the  W.  part  of  the  N. 
coast  of  Cyprus,  situated  on  a small  river.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  683.)  According  to  Plutarch  (Sol.  26)  it 
was  founded  by  a native  prince  at  the  suggestion  of 
Solon  and  named  in  honour  of  that  legislator.  The 
sojourn  of  Solon  in  Cyprus  is  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus (v.  113).  Other  accounts,  however,  make 
it  an  Athenian  settlement,  founded  under  the 
auspices  of  Phalerus  and  Acamas  (Strab.  1.  c.),  or  of 
Demophon,  the  son  of  Theseus  (Plut.  1.  c).  We 
learn  from  Strabo  (1.  c.)  that  it  had  a temple  of 
Aphrodite  and  one  of  Isis;  and  from  Galen  (de 
Simp.  Med.  ix.  3,  8)  that  there  were  mines  in  its 
neighbourhood.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Solii 
('2.6\ioi'),  to  distinguish  them  from  the  citizens  of 
Soli  in  Cilicia,  who  were  called  2oAe?s  (Diog. 
Laert.  V.  Solon,  4).  According  to  Pococke  (ii.  p. 
323),  the  valley  which  surrounded  the  city  is  still 
called  Solea;  and  the  ruins  of  the  town  itself  may 
be  traced  in  the  village  oiAligora.  (Comp.  Aesch. 
Pers.  889;  Scyl.  p.  41;  Stadiasm.  M.  Magni, 
§ 295,  seq.;  Const,  Porphyr.  de  Them.  i.  p,  39, 
Lips.;  Hierocl.  p.  707,  &c.).  [T.  H.  D.] 

SOLIA.  [Arab  Hesperi.") 

SOLICI'NIUM,  a town  in  the  Agri  Decumates,  in 
South-western  Germany,  on  Mount  Pirus,  where 
Valentinian  in  A.  d.  369  gained  a victory  over  the 
Alemanni.  (Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  10,  xxviii.  2,  xxx. 
7.)  A variety  of  conjectures  have  been  made  to 
identify  the  site  of  the  town,  but  there  are  no 
positive  criteria  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. [L.  S.] 

SOLIMARIACA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the 
Antonine  It  in.  on  the  road  from  Andomatunum 
(Langres)  to  Tullum  Leucorum  (Toul),  and  nearly 
half-way  between  Mosa  (Meuse)  and  Tullum.  There 
is  a place  named  Soulosse,  which  in  name  and  in 
position  agrees  with  Solimariaca.  “ The  trace  of  the 
Roman  road  is  still  marked  in  several  places  by  its 
elevation,  both  on  this  side  of  Soulosse  and  beyond  it 
on  the  road  to  Toul."  (D’Anville,  A^o^fce,  ^c.)[G.  L.] 
SOLIMNIA,  a small  island  of  the  Aegaean  sea, 
off  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  near  Scopelos,  (Plin.  iv. 
12.  s.  23.) 

SOLIS  INSULA  (Plin.  vi.  22.  s.  24),  an  island 
mentioned  by  Pliny  between  the  mainland  of  India 
and  Ceylon,  in  the  strait.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  the  present  Ramiseram  Cor,  famous  for  a 
temple  of  Rama.  It  bore  also  the  name  of  Kwpu 
[Cory.]  [V.] 

SOLIS  FONS.  [Oasis,  p.  458.] 

SOLIS  PORTUS  ('HAi'ou  Ptol.  vii.4.  § 6), 
a harbour  near  the  SE.  corner  of  Taprobane  (Ceylon). 
It  has  been  conjectured  by  Forbiger  that  it  is  the 
present  Vendelusbai, — a name  we  do  not  discover  on 
the  best  maps.  Its  position,  south  of  the  Malea 
mountains  (Adam's  Peak),  is  certain.  [V.] 
SOLIS  PROMONTO'RIUM  (Tep^  'H\iov  &upa), 
“ Sacra  solis  extrema,”  a promontory  of  the  east 
coast  of  Arabia  at  the  south  of  the  Persian  gulf, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lar  and  Rhegma,  in 
the  country  of  the  Nariti.  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 14.) 
[Lar;  Rhegma.]  [G.W.] 

SO'LLIUM  (SdAAtov:  Pth.  'SoWievs),  a town 
on  the  coast  of  Acarnania,  on  the  Ionian  sea. 
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Its  exact  site  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  probably  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Palaerus,  which  lay  between 
Leucas  and  Alyzia.  [Palaerus.]  Leake,  however, 
places  it  S.  of  Alyzia,  at  Stravolimiona  (i.  e.  Port 
Stravo).  Sollium  was  a Corinthian  colony,  and  as 
such  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.  c.  431),  who  gave 
both  the  place  and  its  territory  to  Palaerus.  It  is 
again  mentioned  in  b.  c.  426,  as  the  place  at  which 
Demosthenes  landed  when  he  resolved  to  invade 
Aetolia.  (Thuc.  ii.  30,  iii.  95,  comp.  v.  30;  Steph. 
B.  s.v.',  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  18, 
seq.) 

SOLMISSUS  (^o\fju(xa6s),  a hill  near  Ephesus, 
rising  above  the  grove  of  Leto,  where  the  Curetes, 
by  the  loud  noise  of  their  arms,  prevented  Hera  from 
hearing  the  cries  of  Leto  when  she  gave  birth  to 
her  twins.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  640.)  [L.  S.] 

SOLOMATIS  (^o\6fj.aris,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  4), 
a river  named  by  Arrian  as  one  of  the  feeders  of  the 
Ganges.  There  has  been  much  diflference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  modern  stream  this  name  represents. 
Mannert  thinks  that  it  is  one  of  the  affluents  of  the 
Jumna  (v.  pt.  i.  p.  69);  while  Benfey,  on  the  other 
hand,  considers  it  not  unlikely  that  under  the  name 
of  Solomatis  lurks  the  Indian  Sarasvdti  or  Sarsooti, 
which,  owing  to  its  being  lost  in  the  sands,  is  fabled 
by  the  Indians  to  flow  under  the  earth  to  the  spot 
where  the  Ganges  and  Jumna  join,  near  Allaha- 
bad. (Benfey,  art.  Jndien,  in  Ersch  und  Gruber, 
p.  4.)  [V.] 

SOLO'NA  (Eth.  Solonas : Citta  del  Sole),  a town 
of  Gallia  Cispadana,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  among 
the  municipal  towns  of  the  8th  region  (Plin.  iii.  15. 
s.  20),  but  the  name  of  the  Solonates  is  found  also 
in  an  inscription,  which  confirms  its  municipal  rank 
(Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  1095.  2).  Unfortunately  this 
inscription,  which  was  found  at  Ariminum,  affords 
no  clue  to  the  site  of  Solona:  it  is  placed  conjecturally 
by  Cluver  at  a place  called  Citta  del  Sole  about  5 
miles  SW.  of  Forli:  but  this  site  would  seem  too 
close  to  the  important  town  of  Forum  Livii.  (Cluvei-. 
p.  291.)  [E.H.B.] 

SOLO'NIUM  (SoAcoviov),  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
where  C.  Pomptinus  defeated  the  Allobroges,  b.  c. 
61.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  c.  48;  Liv.  Epit.  103,  where 
it  is  said,  “ C.  Pontinius  Praetor  Allobroges  qui  re- 
bellaverant  ad  Salonem  (Solonem  ?)  domuit.”)  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  Solonium  is  Sallonaz,  in 
the  department  of  Ain,  near  the  small  river  Brivas; 
but  this  is  merely  a guess.  The  narrative  of  Dion 
i?  useless,  as  usual,  for  determining  anything  with 
precision.  Other  guesses  have  been  made  about  the 
position  of  Solonium  ; one  of  which  is  too  absurd  to 
mention.  [G.  L.] 

SOLO'NIUS  AGER  (SoAciviov,  Pint.),  was  the 
name  given  to  a district  or  tract  in  the  plain  of 
Latium,  which  appears  to  have  bordered  on  the  ter- 
ritories of  Ostia,  Ardea,  and  Lanuvium.  But  there 
is  some  difflculty  in  determining  its  precise  situation 
or  limits.  Cicero  in  a passage  in  which  he  speaks 
of  a prodigy  that  happened  to  the  infant  Roscius, 
places  it  “ in  Solonio,  qui  est  campm  agri  Lanu- 
vini"  (de  Div.  i.  36);  but  there  are  some  reasons 
to  suspect  the  last  words  to  be  an  interpolation.  On 
the  other  hand,  Livy  speaks  of  the  Antiates  as 
making  incursions  “in  agrum  Ostiensem,  Ardeatem, 
Solonium”  (viii.  12).  Plutarch  mentions  that  Ma- 
rius retired  to  a villa  that  he  possessed  there,  when 
he  w’as  expelled  from  Rome  in  b.  c.  88;  and  from 
thence  repaired  to  Ostia.  (Plut.  Mar.  35.)  But 
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the  most  distinct  indication  of  its  locality  is  afforded 
by  a passage  of  Festus  (5.  v.  Pomonal,  p.  250), 
where  he  tells  us  “ Pomonal  est  in  agro  Solonio, 
via  Ostiensi,  ad  duodecimum  lapidem,  diverticulo  a 
miliario  octavo.”  It  is  thence  evident  that  the 
“ ager  Solonius  ” extended  westward  as  far  as  the 
Via  Ostiensis,  and  probably  the  whole  tract  border- 
ing on  the  territories  of  Ostia,  Laurentum,  and 
Ardea,  was  known  by  this  name.  It  may  well 
therefore  have  extended  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lanuvium  also.  Cicero  tells  us  that  it  abounded  in 
snakes.  (i)e  Div.  ii.  31.)  It  appears  from  one  of 
his  letters  that  he  had  a villa  thei'e,  as  well  as  Ma- 
rius, to  which  he  talks  of  retiring  in  order  to  avoid 
contention  at  Rome  (ad  Att.  ii.  3). 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  unknown;  it  may  pro- 
bably have  been  derived  from  some  extinct  town  of 
the  name;  but  no  trace  of  such  is  found.  Dionysius, 
indeed,  speaks  of  an  Etruscan  city  of  Solonium, 
from  whence  the  Lucumo  came  to  the  assistance  of 
Romulus  (Dionys.  ii.  37);  but  the  name  is  in  all 
probability  corrupt,  and,  at  all  events,  cannot  af- 
ford any  explanation  of  the  Latin  district  of  the 
name.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SOLO'RIUS  MONS,  an  offshoot  of  Mons  Argen- 
tarius,  running  to  the  SW.,  on  the  borders  of  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis  and  Baetica,  and  connecting 
Mount  Ortospeda  with  Mount  Ilipula.  (Plin.  iii.  1. 
s.  2.)  It  is  probably  the  same  mountain  mentioned 
by  Strabo  (iii.  p.  156)  as  rich  in  gold  and  other 
mines,  and  the  present  Sierra  Nevada.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SO'LUS  or  SOLUNTUM  (2o\<i6is,  Thuc.;  2o- 
Xovs,  Diod. : Eth.  '2,o\ovvr7vos,  Diod.,  but  coins  have 
^oXorrivos;  Soluntinus:  Solanto),  a city  of  Sicily, 
situated  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island,  about  12 
miles  E.  of  Panormus,  and  immediately  to  the  E.  of 
the  bold  promontory  called  Capo  Zaffarana.  It 
was  a Phoenician  colony,  and  from  its  proximity  to 
Panormus  was  one  of  the  few  which  that  people  re- 
tained when  they  gave  way  before  the  advance  of 
the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily,  and  withdrew  to  the 
NW.  corner  of  the  island.  (Thuc.  vi.  2.)  It  after- 
wards passed  together  with  Panormus  and  Motya  into 
the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  or  at  least  became  a 
dependency  of  that  people.  It  continued  steadfast 
to  the  Carthaginian  alliance  even  in  B.  c.  397,  when 
the  h)rmidable  armanent  of  Dionysius  shook  the 
fidelity  of  most  of  their  allies  (Diod.  xiv.  48) ; its 
territory  was  in  consequence  ravaged  by  Dionysius, 
but  without  effect.  At  a later  period  of  the  war 
(b.  c.  396)  it  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  that 
despot  (Ib.  78),  but  probably  soon  fell  again  into 
the  power  of  the  Carthaginians.  It  was  certainly 
one  of  the  cities  that  usually  formed  part  of  their 
dominions  in  the  island;  and  in  b.  c.  307  it  was 
given  up  by  them  to  the  soldiers  and  mercenaries  of 
Agathocles,  who  had  made  peace  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians when  abandoned  by  their  leader  in  Africa. 
(Diod.  XX.  69.)  During  the  First  Punic  War  we 
find  it  still  subject  to  Carthage,  and  it  was  not  till 
after  the  fall  of  Panormus  that  Soluntum  also 
opened  its  gates  to  the  Romans.  (Id.  xxiii.  p.  505.) 
It  continued  to  subsist  under  the  Roman  dominion 
as  a municipal  town,  but  apparently  one  of  no  great 
consideration,  as  its  name  is  only  slightly  and  occa- 
sicnally  mentioned  by  Cicero.  ( Verr.  ii.  42,  iii.  43.) 
But  it  is  still  noticed  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 3,  where  the  name 
is  corruptly  written  ’OA.oyA(s),  as  well  as  at  a later 
period  by  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  12  miles 
from  Panormus  and  12  from  Thermae  (Termini). 


(Itin.  Ant.  p.  91 ; Tab.  Pent.)  It  is  probable  that 
its  complete  destruction  dates  from  the  time  of  the 
Saracens. 

At  the  present  day  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  is 
w'holly  desolate  and  uninhabited.  It  stood  on  a lofty 
hill,  now  called  the  Monte  Catalfano,  at  the  foot  of 
which  is  a small  cove  or  port,  with  a fort,  still  called 
the  Castello  di  Solanto,  and  a station  for  the  tunny 
fishery.  The  traces  of  two  ancient  roads,  paved 
with  large  blocks  of  stone,  which  led  up  to  the  city, 
may  still  be  followed,  and  the  whole  summit  of  the 
hill  is  covered  with  fragments  of  ancient  walls  and 
foundations  of  buildings.  Among  these  may  be 
traced  the  remains  of  two  temples,  of  which  some 
capitals,  portions  of  friezes,  &c.  have  been  discovered ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  plan  and  design  of 
these  or  any  other  edifices.  They  are  probably  all 
of  them  of  the  period  of  the  Roman  dominion. 
Several  cisterns  for  water  also  remain,  as  well  as 
sepulchres ; and  some  fragments  of  sculpture  of  con- 
siderable merit  have  been  discovered  on  the  site. 
(Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic.  viii.  p.  352 ; Amico,  Lex.  Top. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  192 — 195;  Hoare’s  Class.  Tour,  vol.  ii. 
p.  234;  Serra  di  Falco,  Ant.  della  Sicilia,  vol.  v.  pp. 
60—67.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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SOLYGEIA,  SOLYGEIUS.  [Corinthus,  pp. 
684,  b,  685,  a.] 

SOLYMA  (t«  ’2,6\vpa),  a high  mountain  near 
Phaselis  in  Lycia.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  666.)  As  the 
mountain  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  it  is 
probably  only  another  name  for  the  Chimaera  Mons, 
the  Olympus,  or  the  mountains  of  the  Solymi, 
mentioned  by  Homer.  (Od.  v.  283.)  In  the  Sta- 
diasmus  it  is  simply  called  the  opos  fi4ya : it  extends 
about  70  miles  northward  from  Phaselis,  and  its 
highest  point,  now  called  Taghtalu,  rises  immediately 
above  the  ruins  of  Phaselis,  which  exactly  corre- 
sponds with  the  statement  of  Strabo.  (Leake,  Asia 
Minor,  p.  189.)  [L.  S.] 

SOLYMI.  [Lycia.] 

SOMENA.  [SiMENA.] 

SONAUTES,  according  to  Pliny  (vi.  1),  a river 
in  Pontus;  while,  according  to  Apollonius  Rhodius 
(ii.  747),  the  Acheron  in  Bithynia  was  anciently 
called  Soonautes  (^ocauavTrjs).  [L.  S.] 

SONEIUM,  a place  in  Moesia  Superior,  on  the 
borders  of  Thrace,  at  the  pass  of  Mount  Scomius, 
called  Sued.  (Itin.  Hieros.  p.  567.)  Identified 
with  Bagna.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SONISTA,  a town  in  Upper  Pannonia,  on  the 
road  from  Poetovium  to  Siscia.  (Geog.  Rav.  iv.  19; 
Tab.  Pent.-,  It.  Hieros.  p.  561,  where  it  is  written 
Sunista.)  Its  exact  site  is  unknown.  [L.  S.] 
SO'NTIA  (Eth.  Sontinus:  Sanzd),  a town  of 
Lucania,  known  only  from  Pliny,  who  enumerates 
the  Sontini  among  the  municipal  towns  of  that  pio- 
vince  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  15).  It  is  probable  that  it  is 
the  same  place  now  called  Sanza,  situated  in  the 
mountains  about  12  miles  N.  of  the  Gulf  of  Poll- 
castro.  [E.  H B.] 
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SO'NTIUS  (Isonzo),  one  of  the  most  considerable 
of  the  rivers  of  Venetia,  which  has  its  sources  in  the 
Alps,  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  Mt.  Terglou,  and  has 
from  thence  a coux-se  of  above  75  miles  to  the  sea, 
which  it  enters  at  the  inmost  bight  of  the  Adriatic, 
between  Aquileia  and  the  Timavus.  It  receives  at 
the  present  day  the  waters  of  the  Natisone  and 
Toi're,  the  ancient  Natiso  and  Turris,  both  of  which 
in  ancient  times  pursued  independent  courses  to  the 
sea  under  the  walls  of  Aquileia,  and  from  the  E. 
those  of  the  Wippach  or  Vipao,  called  by  the  ancients 
the  Fluvius  Frigidus.  Though  so  important  a 
stream,  the  name  of  the  Sontius  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  geographers ; but  it  is  found  in  the  Tabula, 
which  places  a station  called  Ponte  Sonti  (Ad  Pontem 
Sontii)  14  miles  from  Aquileia  on  the  highroad  to 
Aemona  (^LayhacTi).  This  bridge,  which  lay  on  the 
main  entrance  into  Italy  on  this  side,  was  a military 
point  of  considerable  importance.  It  checked  for  a 
time  the  march  of  the  emperor  Maximin  when 
advancing  upon  Aquileia,  in  A.  D.  238  (Herodian, 
viii.  4;  Capit.  Maximin.  22);  and  at  a later  period 
it  was  here  that  Odoacer  took  up  his  position  to 
oppose  the  advance  of  Theodosius,  by  whom  he  was, 
however,  defeated  in  a decisive  battle,  A.  D.  489 
(Cassiod.  Chron.  p.  472;  Id.  Var.  i.  18;  Jornand. 
Get.  57).  The  Sontius  is  correctly  described  by 
Herodian,  though  he  does  not  mention  its  name,  as  a 
large  and  formidable  stream,  especially  in  spring  and 
summer,  when  it  is  fed  by  the  melting  of  the  Alpine 
snows.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SONUS  (Swj/os,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  4;  Plin.  vi.  18. 
s.  22),  a principal  affluent  of  the  Ganges,  which 
flows  in  a NE.  direction  to  it  from  the  Vindhya 
Mountains.  Its  modern  name  is  Soane.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  it  has  been  contracted  from  the  San- 
scrit Suvama,  golden.  The  Soas  (2was)  of  Ptolemy 
(vii.  1.  § 30)  is  certainly  the  same  river.  [V.] 
SOPHE'NE  (2u(pr)vri,  Sti'ab.  .et  alii  ; 'S,<a<pavTivri, 
Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  36 ; Procop.  de  Aedif.  iii.  2,  B. 
Pers.  i.  21 : Eth.  ^w^rfv6s'),  a district  of  Armenia, 
lying  between  Antitaurus  and  Mount  Masius,  sepa- 
rated by  the  Euphrates  from  Melitene  in  Armenia 
Minor,  and  by  Antitaurus  from  Mesopotamia.  Its 
capital  was  Carcathiocerta.  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  521, 
522,  527.)  It  formed  at  one  time,  with  the  neigh- 
bouring districts,  a separate  west  Armenian  kingdom, 
governed  by  the  Sophenian  Artanes,  but  was  annexed 
to  the  east  Armenian  kingdom  by  Tigranes.  So- 
phene  was  taken  away  from  Tigranes  by  Pompey. 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  532;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  26;  Pint. 
Lucull.  24,  Pomp.  33.)  Nero  gave  Sophene  as  a 
separate  kingdom  to  Sohaemus.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  7.) 

SOPIA'NAE,  a town  in  the  central  part  of 
Lower  Pannonia,  on  the  road  from  Mursa  to  Sabaria 
(/^.  Ant.  pp.  231,  232,  264,  267),  was  according 
to  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxviii.  1)  the  birthplace 
of  the  emperor  Maximinus.  Its  site  is  occupied  by 
the  modern  Funfkirchen.  [L.  S.] 

SORA  (J^S)pa : Eth.  Soranus : Sora'),  a city  of  La- 
tium,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  on  the  right 
bank  of  that  river,  about  6 miles  to  the  N.  of  Ar- 
piiium.  Though  included  in  Latium  in  the  more 
extended  sense  of  that  term,  as  it  was  understood 
under  the  Roman  Empire,  Sora  was  originally  a 
Volscian  city  (Liv.  x.  1),  and  apparently  the  most 
northerly  possessed  by  that  people.  It  was  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  345,  being  sur- 
prised by  a sudden  attack  by  the  consuls  Fabius 
Dorso  and  Ser.  Sulpicius.  (Liv.  vii.  28.)  It  was 
subsequently  occupied  by  the  Romans  with  a coloixy : 


SORA- 

the  establishment  of  this  is  not  mentioned  by  Livy, 
but  in  B.  c.  315  he  tells  us  the  inhabitants  had 
revolted  and  joined  the  Samnites,  putting  to  death 
the  Roman  colonists.  (Id.  ix.  23;  Diod.  xix.  72.) 
The  city  was  in  consequence  besieged  by  the  dic- 
tator C.  Fabius,  and,  notwithstanding  the  great  de- 
feat of  the  Romans  at  Lautulae,  the  siege  was  con- 
tinued into  the  following  year,  when  the  city  was 
at  length  taken  by  the  consuls  C.  Sulpicius  and 
M.  Poetelius  ; the  citadel,  which  was  in  a veiy 
strong  and  inaccessible  position,  being  betrayed  into 
their  hands  by  a deserter.  The  leaders  of  the  de- 
fection were  sent  to  Rome  and  doomed  to  execution  ; 
the  other  inhabitants  wei-e  spared.  (Liv.  ix.  23, 
24.)  Sora  was  now  occupied  by  a Roman  garrison ; 
but  notwithstanding  this  it  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Samnites  in  b.  c.  306,  and  it  was  not 
recovered  by  the  Romans  till  the  following  year. 
(Id.  ix.  43,  44;  Diod.  xx.  80,  90.)  After  the 
close  of  the  Second  Samnite  War  it  was  one  of  the 
points  which  the  Romans  determined  to  secure  with 
a colony,  and  a body  of  4000  colonists  was  sent 
thither  in  b.  c.  303.  (Id.  x.  1.)  From  this  time 
Soi-a  became  one  of  the  ordinary  “ coloniae  Latinae  ” 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  Second  Punic  War  among 
the  refractory  colonies,  which  in  b.  c.  209  refused 
any  further  contributions.  (Liv.  xxvii.  9,  xxix.  15. 
The  text  of  Livy  gives  Cora  in  the  first  passage, 
and  Sora  in  the  second,  but  the  same  place  is 
necessarily  meant  in  both  passages,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Sora  is  the  true  reading.)  From  this 
time  we  hear  little  more  of  Sora,  which  lapsed  into 
the  condition  of  an  ordinary  municipal  town.  (Cic. 
pro  Plane.  9).  Its  rank  of  a Colonia  Latina  was 
merged  in  that  of  a municipium  by  the  Lex  Julia; 
but  it  received  a fresh  colony  under  Augustus,  con- 
sisting, as  we  learn  from  an  inscription,  of  a body  of 
veterans  from  the  4th  legion.  (^Lib.  Colon,  p.  237 ; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Orell.  Inscr.  3681.)  Juvenal 
speaks  of  it  as  a quiet  country  town,  where  houses 
were  cheap  (Juv.  iii.  223);  and  it  is  mentioned  by 
all  the  geographers  among  the  towns  of  this  part  of 
Italy.  (Strab.  v.  p.  238;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 63;  Sil. 
Ital.  viii.  394;  Orell.  7«scr.  3972.)  Nothing  more 
is  heard  of  it  under  the  Roman  Empire,  but  it  sur- 
vived the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  continued 
throughout  the  middle  ages  to  be  a place  of  con- 
sideration. Sora  is  still  an  episcopal  see,  and  much 
the  most  important  place  in  this  part  of  Italy,  with 
about  10,000  inhabitants.  The  modern  town  un- 
doubtedly occupies  the  same  site  with  the  ancient 
one,  in  the  plain  or  broad  valley  of  the  Liris,  resting 
upon  a bold  and  steep  hill,  crowned  by  the  ruins  of 
a mediaeval  castle.  The  ancient  citadel,  described 
by  Livy,  stood  on  a hill  at  the  back  of  this,  called 
the  Rocca  di  S.  Angelo,  where  some  remains  of  the 
ancient  walls,  constructed  of  massive  polygonal 
blocks,  are  still  visible.  No  remains  of  Roman 
times  are  preserved,  except  a few  inscriptions,  and 
some  foundations,  supposed  to  be  those  of  a temple. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  362 — 366;  Hoare’s  Classical 
Tow',  vol.  i.  pp.  299 — 302.)  [E.  H.  B ] 

SORA  (^opa  or  2«pa),  a town  of  Paphlagonia, 
noticed  only  by  the  latest  writers  of  antiquity,  and 
of  unknown  site.  (Constant.  Porph.  Them.  i.  7; 
Novellae,  xxix.  1;  Hierocl.  p.  695;  Cone.  Nicaen. 
ii.  p.  52 ; Cone.  Chaleed.  p.  664,  whei-e  it  is  called 
Sura.)  [L.  S.] 

SORA  (^xpa,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 68),  a town  in  the 
southern  part  of  India,  between  M.  Bettigo  and 
Adeisathi’on.  It  was  the  capital  of  a nomad  race 
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called  Sorae  (Ptol.  1.  c.),  and  the  royal  residence  of 
a king  named  Arcates.  The  people  are  evidently 
the  same  as  the  Surae  of  Pliny  (vi.  20.  s.  23). 
Lassen  places  them  in  the  mountains  above  Madras 
(see  map).  [V.] 

SORACTE  {Monte  S.  Orests'),  a mountain  of 
Etruria,  situated  between  Falerii  and  the  Tiber, 
about  26  miles  N.  of  Rome,  from  which  it  forms  a 
conspicuous  object.  It  is  detached  from  the  chain 
of  the  Apennines,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
intervening  valley  of  the  Tiber;  yet  in  a geological 
sense  it  belongs  to  the  Apennine  range,  of  which  it 
is  an  outlying  offset,  being  composed  of  the  hard 
Apennine  limestone,  which  at  once  distinguishes  it 
from  the  Mons  Ciminus  and  the  other  volcanic  hills 
by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Though  of  no  great 
elevation,  being  only  2420  feet  in  height,  it  rises  in 
a bold  and  abrupt  mass  above  the  surrounding 
plain  (or  rather  table-land),  which  renders  it  a 
striking  and  picturesque  object,  and  a conspicuous 
feature  in  all  views  of  the  Campagna.  Hence  the 
selection  of  its  name  by  Horace  in  a well-known  ode 
{Carm.  i.  9)  is  peculiarly  appropriate.  It  was  con- 
secrated to  Apollo,  who  had  a temple  on  its  summit, 
probably  on  the  same  spot  now  occupied  by  the  mo- 
nastery of  S.Silvestro,  and  was  worshipped  there  with 
peculiar  religious  rites.  His  priests  were  supposed 
to  possess  the  power  of  passing  unharmed  through 
fire,  and  treading  on  the  hot  cinders  with  their  bare 
feet.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  696,  xi.  785 — 790;  Sil.  Ital. 
V.  175 — 181,  vii.  662;  Plin.  vii.  2.)  Its  rugged  and 
craggy  peaks  were  in  the  days  of  Cato  still  the 
resort  of  wild  goats.  (Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  3.  § 3.) 

Soracte  stands  about  6 miles  from  Civita  Castel- 
lana,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Falerii,  and  2 from  the 
Tiber.  It  derives  its  modern  appellation  from  the 
village  of  Sant'  Oreste,  which  stands  at  its  S.  ex- 
tremity on  a steep  and  rocky  hill,  forming  a kind  of 
step  or  ledge  at  the  foot  of  the  more  elevated  peaks 
of  Soracte  itself.  This  site,  which  hears  evident 
signs  of  ancient  habitation,  is  supposed  to  be  that  of 
the  ancient  Feronia  or  Lucus  Feroniae.  (Den- 
nis’s Etmria,\o\.  i.  p.  179.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SORBIODU'NUM,  or  SORVIODU'NUM,  a town 
of  Britannia  Romana,  in  the  territory  of  the  Belgae. 
{Itin.  Ant.  pp..483,  486.)  It  is  identified  with  Old 
Sarum,  where  coins  of  several  Roman  emperors  have 
been  found,  and  where  the  traces  of  the  ancient 
Roman  walls  show  it  to  have  been  about  half  a 
mile  in  circumference.  (Camden,  p.  113.)  [T.H.D.] 

SORDICE,  a lake  in  Gallia.  A river  Sordus  ran 
out  of  the  E'tang  Sordice,  in  the  country  of  the  Sor- 
dones  or  Sordi.  [Sordones.] 

“ Stagnum  hie  palusque,  quippe  diffuse  patet, 

Et  incolae  istam  Sordicen  cognominant.” 

(Avienus,  Or.  Mar.,  as  I.  Vossius  reads  it.) 

The  Sordice  is  supposed  by  some  geographers  to 
be  the  E'tang  de  Leucate ; but  others  take  it  to  be 
an  ^tang  further  south,  called  E'tang  de  St.  Nazaire, 
and  the  E'tang  de  I^eucate  to  be  that  near  Salsulae, 
which  is  described  by  Strabo,  Mela,  and  others. 
[Salsulae  ; Ruscino.]  [G.  L.] 

SORDONES,  or  SARDONES,  as  the  name  has 
sometimes  been  written,  a people  in  Gallia.  Mela 
(ii.  5)  writes  : after  the  Salsulae  fons  “ is  the  ora 
Sordonum,  and  the  small  streams  Tells  and  Tichis ; 
the  Colonia  Ruscino,  and  the  vicus  Illiberis.”  Pliny 
(iii.  4)  begins  his  description  of  Gallia  Narbonen- 
sis  fiom  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  He  says  On 
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the  coast  is  the  regio  Sordonum  or  Sardonum,  and 
in  the  interior  the  Consuarani ; the  rivers  Tedium, 
Veruodubrum  ; towns,  Illiberis  and  Ruscino.”  These 
Sordones  are  the  Sordi  of  Avienus  {Or.  Marit. 
562):  — 

“ Sordus  inde  denique 
Populus  agebat  inter  avios  locos 
Ac  pertinentes  usque  ad  interius  mare. 

Qua  pinifertae  stant  Pyrenae  vertices. 

Inter  ferarum  lustra  ducebat  greges, 

Et  arva  late  et  gurgitem  ponti  premit : ” 

as  I.  Vossius  reads  the  passage  in  his  edition  of  Mela. 
The  Sordi  then  occupied  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean from  the  Pyrenees  northward,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring part  of  the  interior  at  the  north  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees.  Ptolemy,  as  D’Anville  observes,  does  not 
mention  the  Sordones,  and  he  has  made  the  territory 
of  the  Volcae  Tectosages  comprehend  Illiberis  and 
Ruscino.  The  Sordones  probably  occupied  the  whole 
of  the  territory  called  Roussillon,  and  they  would  be 
in  possession  of  that  pass  of  the  Pyrenees  called 
Col  de  Pertus,  which  is  defended  by  the  fort  of 
Bellegarde.  They  bordered  on  the  Consorani.  [Con- 
soranl]  [G.  L.] 

SORICA'RIA,  a place  in  Hispania  Baetica,  men- 
tioned by  Hirtius  {B.  Hisp.  c.  24),  and  the  same 
called  also  “ Soritia  ” by  that  author  (c.  27).  Ukert 
(ii.  pt.  i.  p.  361)  seeks  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Flumen  Salsum  (the  Salado),  S.  of  the  Baetis,  and 
between  Osuna  and  Antequera.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SORINGI  {^capiyyoi,  Peripl.  M.  E.  p.  34),  a 
people  of  the  southern  part  of  Hindostan,  who  ap- 
parently dwelt  along  the  banks  of  the  Chaberus 
{Kdveri).  Lassen  places  them  below  the  Sorae,  on 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  above  Madras.  [V.] 
SORITIA.  [SORICARIA.] 

SORNUM,  {'S.dpvov,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 10),  a city  of 
Dacia;  now  Gieritza.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SORO'RES  (AD),  a station  in  Lusitania,  N.  of 
Emerita.  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  433.)  Variously  identified 
with  Montanches  and  Aliseda.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SOSTOMAGUS,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Jei  u- 
salem  Itin.  between  Tolosa  {Toulouse)  and  Carcaso 
{Carcassone),  38  miles  from  Toulouse  and  24  from 
Carcassone.  The  road  is  nearly  direct,  and  if  the 
distances  are  correct,  we  might  perhaps  find  some 
name  like  Sosto  in  the  proper  place.  Some  geo- 
graphers have  found  Sostomagus  near  Castelnau- 
dari.  [G.  L.] 

SOTERA,  a place  in  Ariana,  mentioned  by  Am- 
mianus  (xxiii.  6).  It  is  probably  the  same  as  that 
called  by  Ptolemy  'S.cUrdpa  (vi.  17.  § 7).  [V.] 

SOTIA'TES  or  SONTIATES,  a people  of  Aqui- 
tania.  Schneider  {Caesar,  B.  G.  iii.  20)  who  writes 
“ in  Sontiatium  fines  ” has  a long  note  on  the  various 
forms  of  this  word.  Nicolaus  Damascenus  (quoted 
by  Athenaeus,  vi.  p.  249)  writes  the  name  Sotiani,  but 
as  Caesar  was  his  authority  for  what  he  says, 
he  may  have  altered  the  form  of  the  word.  In  Dion 
Cassius  (xxxix.  c.  46)  the  reading  is  ’AwidTas  (ed. 
Reimarus);  but  there  are  other  variations  in  the 
MSS.  In  Pliny  (iv.  19)  we  find  among  the  na- 
tions of  Aquitania  “ Ausci,  Elusates,  Sottiates, 
Osquidates  Campestres.”  Orosius  (vi.  8,  ed.  Haver- 
kamp)  has  Sontiates,  but  one  MS.  has  Sotiates  and 
others  have  Sociates. 

In  B.  c.  56  Caesar  sent  P.  Crassus  into  Aqui- 
tania, Crassus  came  from  the  north,  and  after  sum- 
moning the  men  of  fighting  age  who  were  on  the 
muster  rolls  of  Toulouse,  Carcassone, Narhonne, 
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lie  entered  the  territory  of  the  Sotiates,  the  first  of 
the  Aquitanian  peoples  whom  he  attacked.  The 
Sotiates  were  the  neighbours  of  the  Elusates  a 
name  represented  by  the  town  of  Fame.  A line 
drawn  from  Auch  (Ausci)  on  the  Gers  to  Bazas  in 
the  department  of  La  Gironde^  passes  near  Sos,  a 
town  which  is  on  the  Getise,  and  in  the  Cabaret. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Sotium.  Ancient 
remains  have  been  found  at  Sos.  Here  we  have  an 
instance  of  the  preservation  of  ancient  names  in  this 
part  of  France,  and  there  are  many  other  instances. 

D’Anville  in  determining  the  position  of  the  Sotiates 
argues  correctly  that  Crassus  having  passed  through 
the  Santones,  a people  who  had  submitted  to  Caesar 
(jB.  G.  iii.  12)  and  would  offer  no  resistance,  entered 
Aquitania  by  the  north,  and  the  Sotiates  who  were 
only  seven  or  eight  leagues  south  of  the  Garonne 
would  be  the  first  tnbe  on  whom  he  fell.  He  says 
that  he  has  evidence  of  a Eoman  road  very  direct 
from  Sos  to  Fame  ; and  he  is  convinced  that  this  is 
part  of  the  road  described  in  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  be- 
tween Vasatae  and  Elusa.  On  this  road  the  name  Scit- 
tium  occurs  in  the  Itin.,  and  as  the  distance  between 
Scittium  and  Elusa  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the 
distance  between  Sos  and  Fame,  he  conjectures  that 
this  word  Scittium  is  written  wrong,  and  that  it 
should  be  Sotium. 

The  Sotiates,  who  were  strong  in  cavalry,  attacked 
the  Romans  on  their  march,  and  a battle  took  place 
in  which  they  were  defeated.  Crassus  then  assaulted 
their  town,  which  made  a stout  resistance.  He 
brought  up  his  vineae  and  towers  to  the  w^alls,  but 
the  Sotiates  drove  mines  under  them,  for  as  they 
had  copper  mines  in  their  country  they  were  very 
skilful  in  burrowing  in  the  ground.  At  last  they 
sent  to  Crassus  to  propose  terms  of  surrender  {B.  G. 
iii.  21).  While  the  people  were  giving  up  their  arms 
on  one  side  of  the  town,  Adcantuannus,  who  was  a 
king  or  chief,  attempted  to  sally  out  on  another  side 
with  his  600  “ soldurii.”  The  Romans  met  him 
tliere,  and  after  a hard  fight  Adcantuannus  was 
driven  back  into  the  town ; but  he  still  obtained  the 
same  easy  terms  as  the  rest. 

These  Soldurii  were  a body  of  men  who  attached 
themselves  to  a chief  with  whom  they  enjoyed  all 
the  good  things  without  working,  so  long  as  the 
chief  lived;  but  if  any  violence  took  off  their  leader 
it  was  their  duty  to  share  the  same  fate  or  to  die  by 
their  own  hand.  This  was  an  Iberian  and  also  a 
Gallic  fashion.  The  thing  is  easily  understood. 
A usurper  or  any  desperate  fellow  seized  on  power 
with  the  help  of  others  like  himself  ; lived  well,  and 
fed  his  friends ; and  when  his  tyranny  came  to  an 
end,  he  and  all  his  crew  must  kill  themselves,  if 
they  wished  to  escape  the  punishment  which  they 
deserved.  (Plut.  Sertor.  c.  14;  Caesar,  B.  G.  vii. 
40  ; and  the  passage  in  Athenaeus.) 

The  MSS.  of  Caesar  vary  in  the  name  of  Adcan- 
tuannus. Schneider  writes  it  Adiatunus,  and  in 
Athenaeus  it  is  'Adidrofiov.  Schneider  mentions  a 
medal  of  Pellerin,  with  REX  AALETvnNVS  and 
a lion’s  head  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  SO- 
TIOGA.  Walckenaer  (Geogr.  <^c.  i.  284)  may  be 
speaking  of  the  same  medal,  when  he  describes  one 
which  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  Toulouse,  with 
a head  of  Adictanus  on  one  side  and  the  word 
Sotiagae  on  the  other.  He  thinks  it  “ very  suspected ;” 
and  it  may  be.  [G.  L.] 

SOZO'POLIS  (JZo}^6ttoXis'),  a town  noticed  only 
by  late  writers  as  a place  in  Pisidia,  on  the  north 
of  Termessus,  in  a plain  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
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mountains.  (Hierocl.  p.  672;  llvsigw  Hist.  Fccles. 
iii.  33.)  It  is  possibly  the  same  place  which  Ste- 
phanos B.  notices  under  the  name  of  Sozusa.  Nicetas 
(^Ann.  p.  9)  mentions  that  it  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  but  recovered  from  them  by  John  Comnenus. 
(Comp.  Ann.  p.  169  ; Cinnamus,  p.  13.)  The 
traveller  Paul  Lucas  (5ec.  Voy.  vol.  i.  c.  33)  ob- 
served some  ancient  remains  at  a place  now  called 
Souzou,  south  of  Aglasoim,  which  probably  belong 
to  Sozopolis.  [L.  S.] 

SOZO'POLIS,  a later  name  of  Apollonia  in  Thrace. 
[Vol.  Lp.  160.]  [J.  R.] 

SPALATHRA  (Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16;  t^irdKavQpa, 
Scylax,  p.  25;  'S.iraXedp'n,  Steph.  B.  s.v.',  'S.ira- 
XaQpov,  Hellanic.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  : Fth.  Stto- 
Xadpaios'),  a town  of  Magnesia,  in  Thessaly,  upon 
the  Pagasaean  gulf.  It  is  conjectured  that  this 
town  is  meant  by  Lycophron  (899),  who  describes 
Prothous,  the  leader  of  the  Magnetes  in  the  Iliad,  as 
b 4k  IlaXavdpav  (^TraXavdpuv).  (See  Muller,  ad 
Scyl.  1.  c.) 

SPALATUM.  [Salona.] 

SPANETA,  a town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  of  un- 
known site.  (It.  Ant.  p.  268;  It.  Hieros.  p.  563; 
Geog.  Rav.  iv.  19,  who  writes  Spaneatis.  [L.  S.] 
SPAR  AT  A,  a place  in  Moesia  Superior,  probably 
on  the  river  Islcer.  (^Itin.  Hieros.  p.  567.)  By  the 
Geogr.  Rav.  it  is  called  Sparthon  (iv.  7).  [T.  H.  D.] 
SPARTA  (STraprr?,  Dor.  ^irdpra  : Fth.  'S.irap- 
ridrrjs,  Spartiates,  Spartanus),  the  capital  of  La- 
conia, and  the  chief  city  of  Peloponnesus.  It  was 
also  called  Lacedaemon  (Aa/ceSoi'iwwi/ : Fth.  Aa- 
Kehaigbvios,  Lacedaemonius),  which  was  the  ori- 
ginal name  of  the  countiy.  [See  Vol.  II.  p.  103,  a.] 
Sparta  stood  at  the  upper  end  of  the  middle  vale  of 
the  Eurotas,  and  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
The  position  of  this  valley,  shut  in  by  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Taygetus  and  Pamon,  its  inaccessibility  to 
invaders,  and  its  extraordinary  beauty  and  great 
fertility,  have  been  described  in  a previous  article 
[Laconia].  The  city  was  built  upon  a range  of 
low  hills  and  upon  an  adjoining  plain  stretching  SE. 
to  the  river.  'These  hills  are  offshoots  of  Mt.  Tay- 
getus, and  rise  almost  immediately  above  the  river. 
Ten  stadia  S.  of  the  point  where  the  Genus  flows  into 
the  Eurotas,  the  latter  river  is  divided  into  two  arms 
by  a small  island  overgrown  with  the  oleander,  where 
the  foundations  of  an  ancient  bridge  are  visible. 
This  is  the  most  important  point  in  the  topography 
of  the  site  of  Sparta.  Opposite  to  this  bridge  the  range 
of  hills  rises  upon  which  the  ancient  city  stood;  while 
a hollow  way  (Map,j(/.)  leads  through  them  into  the 
plain  to  Magula,  a village  situated  about  half-way  be- 
tween Mistrd  and  the  island  of  the  Eurotas.  Upon 
emerging  from  this  hollow  into  the  plain,  there  rises 
on  the  left  hand  a hill,  the  south-western  side  of 
which  is  occupied  by  the  theatre  (Map,  A.).  The 
centre  of  the  building  was  excavated  out  of  the  hill ; 
but  the  two  wings  of  the  cavea  were  entirely  artificial, 
being  built  of  enormous  masses  of  quadrangular 
stones.  A great  part  of  this  masonry  still  remains ; 
but  the  seats  have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  be- 
cause they  have  for  many  ages  been  used  as  a quarry 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Mistrd.  The  extremities  of 
the  two  wings  are  about  430  feet  from  one  another, 
and  the  diameter  or  length  of  the  orchestra  is  about 
170  feet  ; so  that  this  theatre  was  probably  the 
largest  in  Greece,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Athens  and  Megalopolis.  There  are  traces  of  a wall 
around  this  hill,  which  also  embraces  a considerable 
part  of  the  adjoining  plain  to  the  east.  Within  the 
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space  enclosed  by  this  wall  there  are  two  terraces, 
upon  one  of  which,  amidst  the  ruins  of  a church,  the 
French  Commission  discovered  traces  of  a,n  ancient 
temple.  In  this  space  there  are  also  some  ancient 
doors,  fonned  of  three  stones,  two  upright  with  the 
architrave,  buried  in  the  ground  ; but  no  conjecture 
can  be  formed  of  the  building  to  which  they  belonged 
without  excavations. 

The  hill  we  have  been  describing  is  the  largest  of 
all  the  Spartan  heights,  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
wall  which  surrounds  it,  and  by  containing  traces  of 
foundations  of  some  ancient  buildings.  From  it  two 
smaller  hills  project  towards  the  Eurotas,  parallel 
to  one  another,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  por- 
tions of  the  larger  hill.  Upon  the  more  southerly  of  the 
two  there  are  considerable  remains  of  a circular  brick 
building,  which  Leake  calls  a circus,  but  Curtius  an 
amphitheatre  or  odeum  (Map,  3).  Its  walls  are  1 6 
feet  thick,  and  its  diameter  only  about  1 00  feet ; but  as 
it  belongs  to  the  Roman  period,  it  was  proba,bly  suf- 
ficient for  the  diminished  population  of  the  city  at 
that  time.  Its  entrance  was  on  the  side  towards  the 
^iver.  West  of  this  building  is  a valley  in  the  form 
pf  a horse-shoe,  enclosed  by  walls  of  earth,  and  ap- 
parently a stadium,  to  which  its  length  nearly  cor- 
responds. 

To  the  north  of  the  hollow  way  leading  from  the 
bridge  of  the  Eurotas  to  Magula  there  is  a small 
insxilated  hill,  with  a flat  summit,  but  higher  and 
more  precipitous  than  the  krger  hill  to  the  south  of 
this  way.  It  contains  but  few  traces  of  ancient 
buildings  (Map,  B.).  At  its  southern  edge  there  are 
the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  of  later  times. 

The  two  hills  above  mentioned,  north  and  south  of 
this  hollow  way,  formed  the  northern  half  of  Sparta. 
The  other  portion  of  the  city  occupied  the  plain  be- 
tween the  southern  hill  and  the  rivulet  falling  into 
the  Eurotas,  sometimes  called  the  River  of  Magula, 
because  it  flows  past  that  village,  but  more  usually 
Ti'ypiotiko,  from  Trypi,  a village  in  the  mountains 
(Map,  cc).  Two  canals,  beginning  at  Magula,  run 
across  this  plain  : upon  the  southern  one  (Map,  hli), 
just  above  its  junction  with  the  Trypiotiko,  stands 
the  small  village  of  Psychiko  (Map,  6).  Between 
this  canal  and  tbe  Trypiotiko  are  some  heights 
upon  which  the  town  of  New  Sparta  is  now  built 
(Map,  D.).  Here  are  several  ancient  ruins,  among 
which  are  some  remains  of  walls  at  the  southern 
extremity,  which  look  like  city-walls.  The  plain 
between  the  heights  of  New  Sparta  and  the  hill  of 
the  theatre  is  covered  with  corn-fields  and  gardens, 
^mong  which  are  seen  fragments  of  wrought  stones, 
and  other  ancient  remains,  ci’opping  out  of  the 
ground.  The  only  remains  which  make  any  appear- 
ance above  the  ground  are  those  of  a quadrangular 
building,  called  by  the  present  inhabitants  the  tomb 
of  Leonidas.  It  is  22  feet  broad  and  44  feet  long, 
and  is  built  of  pondei'ous  square  blocks  of  stone. 
It  was  probably  an  heroum,  but  cannot  have  been 
the  tomb  of  Leonidas,  which  we  know,  from  Pausa- 
nias  (iii.  14.  § 1),  was  near  the  theatre,  whereas 
this  building  is  close  to  the  new  town. 

This  plain  is  separated  from  the  Eurotas  bya  range 
of  hills  which  extend  from  the  Roman  amphitheatre 
qr  circus  to  the  village  of  Psychiko,.  Between  the 
hills  and  the  river  is  a level  tract,  which  not  much 
more  than  5Q  yards  wide  below  the  Roman  amphi- 
theatre, but  above  aqd  below  the  l^^frer  it  swells  into 
a plain  of  a quarter  of  a mile  in  breadth,  ^j^^y^nd 
the  river  Trypiotiko,  there  are  a few  traces  of  the 
foundations  of  ^ncjent  buildings  nes\r  the  little 
you  ii. 
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village  of  Kalagonid  (Map,  7).  Leake  m.entions 
an  ancient  bridge  over  the  Trypiotiko,  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  NE.  of  the  village  of  Kala- 
gonid.  This  bridge,  which  was  still  in  use  when 
Leake  visited  the  district,  is  described  by  him  as 
having  a rise  of  about  one-third  of  the  span,  and 
constructed  of  large  single  blocks  of  stone,  reach- 
ing from  side  to  side.  The  same  traveller  noticed 
a part  of  the  ancient  causeway  remaining  at  either 
end, of  the  bridge,  of  the  same  solid  construction. 
B;Ut  as  this  bridge  is  not  noticed  by  the  French 
Commission,  it  probably  no  longer  exists,  having 
been  destroyed  for  its  materials.  (Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  i.  p.  157,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  115.) 

Such  is  the  site  of  Sparta,  and  such  is  all  that 
now  remains  of  this  famous  city.  There  cannot  be 
any  doubt,  however,  that  many  interesting  dis- 
coveries might  be  made  by  excavations ; and  that  at 
any  rate  the  foundations  of  several  ancient  buildings 
might  be  found,  especially  since  the  city  was  never 
destroyed  in  ancient  times.  Its  present  appearance 
corresponds  wonderfully  to  the  anticipation  of  Thu- 
cydides, who  remarks  (i.  10)  that  “ if  the  city  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  deserted,  and  nothing  remained 
but  its  temples  and  the  foundations  of  its  buildings, 
men  of  a distant  age  would  find  a difficulty  in  be- 
lieving in  the  existence  of  its  former  power,  or  that 
it  possessed  two  of  the  five  divisions  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, or  that  it  commanded  the  whole  country,  as 
well  as  many  allies  beyond  the  peninsula,-* — so  in- 
ferior was  the  appearance  of  the  city  to  its  fame, 
being  neither  adorned  with  splendid  temples  and 
edifices,  nor  built  in  contiguity,  but  in  separate 
quar^rs,  in  the  ancient  method.  Whereas,  if  Athens 
were  reduced  to  a similar  state,  it  would  be  supposed, 
from  the  appearance  of  the  city,  that  the  power  had 
been  twice  as  great  as  the  reality.’’  Compared  witli 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  which  rises  proudly  from 
the  plain,  still  crowned  with  the  columns  of  its 
glorious  temples,  the  low  hills  on  the  Eurotas,  and 
the  shapeless  heap  of  ruins,  appear  perfectly  insig- 
nificant, and  present  nothing  to  remind  the  spectator 
of  the  city  that  once  ruled  the  Peloponnesus  and  the 
greater  part  of  Greece.  The  site  of  Sparta  differs 
from  that  of  almost  all  Grecian  cities.  Protected 
by  the  lofty  ramparts  of  mountains,  with  which 
nature  had  surrounded  their  fertile  valley,  the  Spar- 
tans were  not  obliged,  like  the  other  Greeks,  to  live 
within  the  walls  of  a city  pent  up  in  narrow  streets, 
but  continued  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  their  planta- 
tions and  gardens,  in  their  original  village  trim. 
It  was  this  rural  freedom  and  comfort  which  formed 
the  chief  charm  and  beauty  of  Sparta. 

It  must  rio^,  however,  be  supposed  that  Sparta  was 
destitute  of  handsome  public  buildings.  Notwith- 
standing the  simplicity  of  the  Spartan  habits,  their 
city  became,  after  the  Messenian  wars,  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  poetry  and  art.  The  private  houses  of  the 
Spartans  always  continued  rude  and  unadorned,  in 
accordance  with  a law  of  Lycurgus,  that  the  doors 
of  every  house  were  to  be  fashioned  only  with  the 
saw,  and  the  ceiling  >yith  the  axe  (Plut.  Lyc.  13); 
but  this  regulation  was  not  intended  to  discourage 
architecture,  but  to  prevent  it  from  ministering  to 
private  luxury,  and  to  restrain  it  to  its  proper  ob- 
jects, the  buildings  for  the  go(is  and  the  state.  The 
palace  of  the  kings  remained  so  simple,  that  its  doors 
in  the  time  of  Agesilaus  were  said  to  be  those  of 
the  original  building  erected  by  Aristodemus,  the 
founder  of  the  Spartan  monarchy  (Xen.  Ages.  8. 
§ 7);  but  the  temples  of  the  gods  were  built  wit^ 
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great  magnificence,  and  the  spoils  of  the  Persian 
wars  were  employed  in  the  erection  of  a beautiful 
stoa  in  the  Agora,  with  figures  of  Persians  in  white 
marble  upon  the  columns,  among  which  Pausanias 
admired  the  statues  of  Mardonius  and  Artemisia 
(iii.  11.  § 3).  After  the  Persian  wars  Athens  be- 
came more  and  more  the  centre  of  Greek  art;  but 
Sparta  continued  to  possess,  even  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  a larger  number  of  monuments  than  most 
other  Grecian  cities. 

S[)arta  continued  unfortified  during  the  whole 
period  of  autonomous  Grecian  history;  and  it  was 
first  surrounded  with  walls  in  the  Macedonian  pe- 
riod. We  learn  from  Polybius  (ix.  21)  that  its  walls 
were  48  stadia  in  circumference,  and  that  it  was 
much  larger  than  Megalopolis,  which  was  50  stadia 
in  circuit.  Its  superiority  to  Megalopolis  in  size 
must  have  been  ow'ing  to  its  form,  which  was  cir- 
cular. (Polyb.  V.  22.)  Leake  remarks  that,  “ as  the 
side  towards  the  Eurotas  measured  about  two  miles 
with  the  windings  of  the  outline,  the  computation  of 
Polybius  sufficiently  agrees  with  actual  appearances, 
though  the  form  of  the  city  seems  rather  to  have 
been  semicircular  than  circular.”  (il/orea,  vol  i. 
p.  180.)  Its  limits  to  the  eastward,  at  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Philip  (b.  c.  218),  are  defined  by 
Polybius,  who  says  (v,  22)  that  there  was  a distance 
of  a stadium  and  a half  between  the  foot  of  the  cliffs 
of  Mt.  Menelaium  and  the  nearest  part  of  the  city. 
Livy  also  describes  the  Eurotas  as  flowing  close  to 
the  walls  (xxxiv.  28,  xxxv.  29).  When  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  made  an  attempt  upon  Sparta  in  b.  c. 
296,  some  temporary  fortifications  were  thrown  up; 
and  the  same  was  done  when  Pyrrhus  attacked  the 
city  in  b.  c.  272.  (Pans,  i,  13.  § 6,  vii.  8.  § 5.) 
But  Sparta  was  first  regularly  fortified  by  a wall 
and  ditch  by  the  tyrant  Kabis  in  b.  c.  195  (Liv. 
xxxiv.  27;  Paus.  vii.  8.  § 5);  though  even  this 
wall  did  not  surround  the  whole  city,  but  only  the 
level  parts,  which  w'ere  more  exposed  to  an  emmy’s 
attack.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  38.)  Livy,  in  his  account  of 
the  attack  of  Sparta  by  Philopoemen  in  b.  c.  192, 
alludes  to  two  of  the  gates,  one  leading  to  Pharae, 
and  the  other  to  Mount  Barbosthenes.  (Liv.  xxxv. 
30.)  After  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Philopoemen, 
the  walls  were  destroyed  by  the  Achaean  League 
(Paus.  vii.  8.  § 5);  but  they  were  shortly  after- 
wards restored  by  order  of  the  Romans,  when  the 
latter  took  the  Spartans  under  their  protection  in 
opposition  to  the  Achaeans.  (Paus.  vii.  9.  § 5.) 
Its  walls  and  gates  were  still  standing  when  Pau- 
sanias visited  Sparta  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  but  not  a trace  of  them  now  remains. 
When  Alaric  took  Sparta  in  A.  D.  396,  it  was  no 
longer  fortified,  nor  protected  by  arms  or  men 
(Zosim.  v.  6);  but  it  continued  to  be  inhabited  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  as  we  learn  from  the  “ Chronicle 
of  the  Morea.”  It  was  then  alw^ays  called  Lace- 
daemon, and  was  confined  to  the  heights  around  the 
theatre.  The  walls  which  surrounded  it  at  that 
time  may  still  be  traced,  and  have  been  mentioned 
above.  It  is  to  the  medieval  Lacedaemon  that  the 
ruins  of  the  churches  belong,  of  which  no  less  than 
six  are  noticed  by  the  French  Commission.  After 
the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Franks  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  William  de  Villehardouin  built  a 
strong  fortress  upon  the  hill  of  Misithra  usually 
pronounced  Mistrd,  a little  more  than  two  miles 
west  of  Sparta,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Taygetus.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  medieval  Lacedaemon  soon  aban- 
doned their  town  and  took  refuge  within  the  fortress 
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of  Mistrd,  which  long  continued  to  be  the  chief  place 
in  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  The  site  of  Sparta 
was  occupied  only  by  the  small  villages  of  Magula 
and  Psychiko,  till  the  present  Greek  government  re- 
solved to  remove  the  capital  of  the  district  to  its 
ancient  seat.  The  position  of  New  Sparta  upon  the 
southern  part  of  the  ancient  site  has  been  already 
described. 

It  has  been  observed  that  Sparta  resembled  Rome 
in  its  site,  comprehending  a number  of  contiguous 
hills  of  little  height  or  boldness  of  character.  (Mure, 
Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  236.)  It  also  resembled 
Rome  in  being  formed  out  of  several  earlier  settle- 
ments, which  existed  before  the  Dorian  conquest,  and 
gradually  coalesced  with  the  later  city,  which  was 
founded  in  their  midst.  These  earlier  places,  which 
are  the  hamlets  or  Kufxai  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (i. 
10),  were  four  in  number,  Pitane,  Limnae  or  Lim- 
naeum,  Mesoa,  and  Cynosura,  which  were  united  by  a 
common  sacrifice  to  Artemis.  (Paus.  iii.  1 6.  § 9.) 
They  are  frequently  called  (f>v\ai,  or  tribes,  by  the 
grammarians  (Muller,  Dorians,  iii.  3.  § 7),  and 
were  regarded  as  divisions  of  the  Spartans ; but  it  is 
clear  from  ancient  wiiters  that  they  are  names  of, 
places.*  We  are  best  informed  about  Pitane,  which 
is  called  a tt6\ls  by  Euripides  (Troad.  1112),  and 
which  is  also  mentioned  as  a place  by  Pindar  (irphs 
Undvav  Sk  Trap'  Evpwra  irdpov,  01.  vi.  46).  Hero- 
dotus, who  had  been  there,  calls  it  a Srjfios  (iii.  55). 
He  also  mentions  a \6xos  lliravdTTjs  (ix.  53);  and 
though  Thucydides  (i.  20)  denies  its  existence, 
Caracalla,  in  imitation  of  antiquity,  composed  a 
\6xos  IliTai/dTTjs  of  Spartans.  (Herodian.  iv.  8.) 
It  appears  from  the  passage  of  Pindar  quoted  above, 
that  Pitane  was  at  the  ford  of  the  Eurotas,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  northern  part  of  the  city.  It  was 
the  favourite  and  fashionable  place  of  residence  at 
Sparta,  like  Collytus  at  Athens  and  Craneion  at 
Corinth.  (Plut.  de  Exsil.  6.  p.  601.)  We  are  also 
told  that  Pitane  was  near  the  temple  and  stronghold 
of  Issorium,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently. 
(Polyaen.  ii,  1.  § 14;  Plut.  Ages.  32.)  Limnae 
was  situated  upon  the  Eurotas,  having  derived  its  1 
name  from  the  marshy  ground  which  once  existedj 
there  (Strab.  viii.  p.  363);  and  as  the  Dromus  occu-J 
pied  a great  part  of  the  lower  level  towards  the 
southern  extremity,  it  is  probable  that  Limnae  occu- 
pied the  northern.  (Leake,  Mor'ea,  vol.  i.  p.  177.) 

It  is  probable  that  Mesoa  was  in  the  SE.  part  of 
the  city  [see  below,  p.  1028,  b.],  and  Cynosura  in 
the  SW. 

In  the  midst  of  these  separate  quarters  stood  the 
Acropolis  and  the  Agora,  where  the  Dorian  invaders 
first  planted  themselves.  Pausanias  remarks  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  no  acropolis,  towering  above 
other  parts  of  the  city,  like  the  Cadmeia  at  Thebes 
and  Larissa  at  Argos,  but  that  they  gave  this  name  to 
the  loftiest  eminence  of  the  group  (iii.  17.  § 2).  This 
is  rather  a doubtful  description,  as  the  great  hill, 
upon  which  the  theatre  stands,  and  the  hill  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  site,  present  nearly  the 
same  elevation  to  the  eye.  Leake  places  the  Acro- 
polis upon  the  northern  hill,  which,  he  observes,  was 

* Some  modern  writers  mention  a fifth  tribe,  the 
Aegeidae,  because  Herodotus  (iv.  149)  speaks  of 
the  Aegeidae  as  a great  tribe  ((pvAr))'m  Sparta;  but 
the  word  ({tvAt)  seems  to  be  here  used  in  the  more 
general  sense  of  family,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  word  Aegeidae  was  the  name  of  a place, 
like  the  other  four  mentioned  above. 
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better  adapted  for  a citadel  than  any  other,  as  being 
separated  from  the  rest,  and  at  one  angle  of  the 
site;  but  Curtius  supposes  it  to  have  stood  upon  the 
hill  of  the  theatre,  as  being  the  only  one  with  a suf- 
ficiently large  surface  on  the  summit  to  contain  the 
numerous  buildings  which  stood  upon  the  Acropolis. 
The  latter  opinion  appears  the  more  probable ; and 
the  larger  hill,  cleared  from  its  surrounding  rubbish, 
surrounded  with  a wall,  and  crowned  with  buildings, 
would  have  presented  a much  more  striking  appear- 
ance than  it  does  at  present. 

The  chief  building  on  the  Acropolis  was  the  tem- 
ple of  Athena  Chalcioecus,  the  tutelary  goddess  of 
the  city.  It  was  said  to  have  been  begun  by  Tyn- 
dareus,  but  was  long  afterwards  completed  by 
Gitiadas,  who  was  celebrated  as  an  architect,  sta- 
tuary, and  poet.  He  caused  the  whole  building  to 
be  covered  with  plates  of  bronze  or  brass,  whence 
the  temple  was  called  the  Brazen  House,  and  the 
goddess  received  the  surname  of  Chalcioecus.  On 
the  bronze  plates  there  were  represented  in  relief 
the  labours  of  Hercules,  the  exploits  of  the  Dioscuri, 
Hephaestus  releasing  his  mother  from  her  chains, 
the  Nymphs  arming  Peiveus  for  his  expedition 
against  Medusa,  the  birth  of  Athena,  and  Amphi- 
trite  and  Poseidon.  Gitiadas  also  made  a brazen 
statue  of  the  goddess.  (Pans.  iii.  17.  §§  2,  3.) 
The  Brazen  House  stood  in  a sacred  enclosure  of 
considerable  extent,  surrounded  by  a stoa  or  colon- 
nade, and  containing  several  sanctuaries.  There 
was  a separate  temple  of  Athena  Ergane.  Near 
the  southern  stoa  was  a temple  of  Zeus  Cosmetas, 
and  before  it  the  tomb  of  Tyndareus;  the  western 
stoa  contained  two  eagles,  bearing  two  victories,  de- 
dicated by  Lysander  in  commemoration  of  his  vic- 
tories over  the  Athenians.  To  the  left  of  the 
Brazen  House  was  a temple  of  the  Muses;  behind  it 
a temple  of  Ares  Areia,  with  veiy  ancient  wooden 
statues ; and  to  its  right  a very  ancient  statue  of  Zeus 
Hypatus,  by  Learchus  of  Rhegium,  parts  of  which 
were  fastened  together  with  nails.  Here  also  was 
the  (TK-fivcofjLa,  a booth  or  tent,  which  Curtius  con- 
jectures to  have  been  the  diKt]iJ.a  oh  iJ.4ya,  h tov 
hpov  (Thuc.  i.  134),  where  Pausanias  took  refuge 
as  a suppliant.  Near  the  altar  of  the  Brazen 
House  stood  two  statues  of  Pausanias,  and  also 
statues  of  Aphi-odite  Ambologera  (delaying  old  age), 
and  of  the  brothers  Sleep  and  Death.  The  statues 
of  Pausanias  were  set  up  by  order  of  the  Delphian 
Apollo  to  expiate  his  being  starved  to  death  within 
the  sacred  precincts.  (Pans.  iii.  17.  § 2 — 18.  § 1.) 

The  Agora  was  a spacious  place,  surrounded,  like 
other  Greek  market-places,  with  colonnades,  from 
which  the  streets  issued  to  the  different  quarters  of 
the  city.  Here  were  the  public  buildings  of  the 
magistrates, — the  council-house  of  the  Gerusia  and 
senate,  and  the  offices  of  the  Ephori,  Nomophylaces, 
and  Bidiaei.  The  most  splendid  building  was  the  Per- 
sian stoa,  which  had  been  frequently  repaired  and 
enlarged,  and  was  still  perfect  when  Pausanias 
visited  the  city.  The  Agora  contained  statues  of 
Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus:  in  the  latter  was  a 
brazen  statue  of  the  prophet  Agias.  There  was  a 
place  called  Chonis,  marked  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
Agora,  because  the  Spartan  youths  here  danced  in 
honour  of  Apollo  at  the  festival  of  the  Gymno- 
paedia.  This  place  was  adorned  with  statues  of  the 
Pythian  deities,  Apollo,  Artemis,  and  Leto;  and 
near  it  were  temples  of  Earth,  of  Zeus  Agoraeus,  of 
Athena  Agoraea,  of  Apollo,  of  Poseidon  Asphaleius, 
and  of  Hera.  In  the  Agora  was  a colossal  statue 
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representing  the  people  of  Sparta,  and  a temple  of 
the  Moerae  or  Fates,  near  which  was  the  tomb  of 
Orestes,  whose  bones  had  been  brought  from  Tcgea 
to  Sparta  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  tale  in 
Herodotus.  Near  the  tomb  of  Orestes  was  the 
statue  of  king  Polydorus,  whose  effigy  was  used 
as  the  seal  of  the  state.  Here,  also,  was  a Hermes 
Agoraeus  bearing  Dionysus  as  a child,  and  the  old 
Ephoreia,  where  the  Ephors  originally  administered 
justice,  in  which  were  the  tombs  of  Epimenides  the 
Cretan  and  of  Aphareus  the  Aeolian  king.  (Pans, 
iii.  11.  §§  2-11.) 

The  Agora  was  near  the  Acropolis.  Lycurgus, 
it  is  said,  when  attacked  by  his  opponents,  fled  for 
refuge  from  the  Agora  to  the  Acropolis;  but  was 
overtaken  by  a fiery  youth,  who  struck  out  one  of 
his  eyes.  At  the  spot  where  he  was  wounded,  Ly- 
curgus founded  a temple  of  Optiletis  * or  Ophthal- 
mitis, which  must  have  stood  immediately  above  the 
Agora.  Plutarch  says  that  it  lay  within  the 
temenos  of  the  Brazen  House;  and  Pausanias  men- 
tions it,  in  descending  from  the  Acropolis,  on  the 
way  to  the  so-called  Alpium,  beyond  which  was  a 
temple  of  Ammon,  and  probably  also  a temple  of 
Artemis  Cnagia,  (Plut.  Lyc.  1 1 ; ApopTith.  Lac. 
p.  227,  b.;  Pans.  iii.  18.  § 2.)  The  Agora  may  be 
placed  in  the  great  hollow  east  of  the  Acropolis  (Map, 
2).  Its  position  is  most  clearly  marked  by  Pausanias, 
who,  going  westwards  from  the  Agora,  arrived  im- 
mediately at  the  theatre,  after  passing  only  the 
tomb  of  Brasidas  (iii.  14.  § 1).  The  site  of  the 
theatre,  which  he  describes  as  a magnificent  build- 
ing of  white  marble,  has  been  already  described. 

The  principal  street,  leading  out  of  the  Agora,  was 
named  Aphetais  (’A<|)eTofs),  the  Corso  of  Sparta 
(Map,  dd).  It  ran  towards  the  southern  wall,  through 
the  most  level  part  of  the  city,  and  was  bordered  by 
a succession  of  remarkable  monuments.  First  came 
the  house  of  king  Polydorus,  named  Booneta  (Bow- 
TTjra),  because  the  state  purchased  it  from  his 
widow  for  some  oxen.  Next  came  the  office  of  the 
Bidiaei,  who  originally  had  the  inspection  of  the 
race-course;  and  opposite  was  the  temple  of  Athena 
Celeutheia,  with  a statue  of  the  goddess  dedicated 
by  Ulysses,  who  erected  three  statues  of  Celeutheia 
in  different  places.  Lower  down  the  Aphetais  oc- 
curred the  heroa  of  lops,  Amphiaraus,  and  Lelex, — 
the  sanctuary  of  Poseidon  Taenarius, — a statue  of 
Athena,  dedicated  by  the  Tarentini,  — the  place 
called  Hellenium,  so  called  because  the  Greeks 
are  said  to  have  held  counsel  there  either  before  the 
Persian  or  the  Trojan  wars, — the  tomb  of  Talthy- 
bius,  — an  altar  of  Apollo  Acreitas, — a place  sacred 
to  the  earth  named  Gaseptum, — a statue  of  Apollo 
Maleates, — and  close  to  the  city  walls  the  temple  of 
Dictynna,  and  the  royal  sepulchres  of  the  Eurypon- 
tidae.  Pausanias  then  returns  to  the  Hellenium, 
probably  to  the  other  side  of  the  Aphetais,  where  he 
mentions  a sanctuary  of  Arsinoe,  the  sister  of  the 
wives  of  Castor  and  Pollux  ; then  a temple  of 
Artemis  near  the  so-called  Phruria  (^povpia),  which 
were  perhaps  the  temporary  fortifications  thrown  up 
before  the  completion  of  the  city  walls;  next  the 
tombs  of  the  lamidae,  the  Eleian  prophets, — sanc- 
tuaries of  Maro  and  Alpheius,  who  fell  at  Ther- 
mopylae,— the  temple  of  Zeus  Tropaeus,  built  by  the 
Dorians  after  conquering  the  Achaean  inhabitants  of 
Laconia,  and  especially  the  Amyclaei,— the  temple 


* So  called,  because  otttiAox  was  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian form  for  6<p9a\pol,  Plut.  Lyc.  1 1 . 
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of  tl’.e  motlier  of  the  ^ods, — and  the  heroa  of  HIppo- 
Ijtus  and  Aulon.  Tlie  Aphetais  upon  quitting  the 
city  joined  the  great  Hyacinthian  road  which  led  to 
the  Amyclaeum.  (Paus.  iii.  12.  §§  1 — 9.) 

The  next  most  important  street  leading  from  the 
Agora  ran  in  a,  south-easterly  direction,  It  is 
usually  called  Scias,  though  Pausanias  gives  this 
name  only  to  a building  at  the  beginning  of  the 
street,  erected  by  Theodoras  of  Samos,  and  which 
was  used  even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  as  a place 
for  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  Near  the  Scias 
was  a round  structure,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Epimenides,  containing  statues  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus  and  Aphrodite;  next  came  the  tombs  of  Cy- 
nortas.  Castor,  Idas,  and  Lynceus,  and  a temple  of 
Core  Soteira.  The  other  buildings  along  this  street 
or  in  this  direction,  if  there  was  no  street,  were  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Carneius,  who  was  worshipped 
here  before  the  Dorian  invasion, — a statue  of  Apollo 
Aphetaeus, — a quadrangular  place  surrounded  with 
colonnades,  where  small-wares  (^wttos)  were  an- 
ciently sold, — an  altar  sacred  to  Zeus,  Athena,  and 
the  Dioscuri,  all  surnamed  Ambulii.  Opposite  was 
the  place  called  Colona  and  the  temple  of  Dionysus 
Colonatas.  Near  the  Colona  was  the  temple  of 
Zeus  Euanemus.  On  a neighbouring  hill  was  the 
temple  of  the  Argive  Hera,  and  the  temple  of  Hera 
Hypercheiria,  containing  an  ancient  wooden  statue  of 
Aphrodite  Hera.  To  the  right  of  this  hill  was  a 
statue  of  Hetoemocles  ,who  had  gained  the  victory  in 
the  Olympic  games.  (Paus.  iii.  12.  § 10 — iii.  13.) 
Although  Pausania,s  does  not  say  that  the  Colona 
was  a hill,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  as 
KoXwva  is  the  Doric  for  KoXcoi^rj,  a hilt.  This  height 
and  the  one  upon  which  the  temple  of  Hera,  stood 
are  evidently  the  heights  NW.  of  the  village  of  Psy- 
chiko  between  the  Eurotas  and  the  plain  to  the  $. 
of  the  theatre  (Map,  C.). 

After  describing  the  streets  leading  from  the 
Agora  to  the  S.  and  SE.  Pausanias  next  mentions  a 
third  street,  running  westward  from  the  Agora.  It 
led  past  the  theatre  to  the  royal  sepulchres  of  the 
Agiadae.  In  front  of  the  theatre  were  the  tombs  of 
Pausanias  and  Leonidas  (iii.  14.  § 1). 

From  the  theatre  Pausanias  probably  went  by  the 
hollow  way  to  the  Eurotas,  for  he  says  that  near  the 
Sepulchres  of  the  Agiadae  was  the  Lesche  of  the 
Crotani,  and  that  the  Crotani  were  a portion  of  the 
Pitanatae.  It  would  appear  from  a passage  in 
Athenaeus  (i.  p.  31)  that  Pitane  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Oenus;  and  its  proximity  to  the 
Eurotas  has  been  already  shown.  [See  above,  p. 
1026,  a.]  It  is  not  improbable,  as  Curtius  observes, 
that  pitane  lay  partly  within  and  partly  without 
the  city,  like  the  Cerameicus  at  Athens.  After 
proceeding  to  the  tomb  of  Taenarus,  and  the  sanc- 
tuaries of  Poseidon  Hippocurius  and  the  Aeginetan 
Artemis,  Pausanias  returns  to  the  Lesche,  near 
which  was  the  temple  of  Artemis  Issoria,  also  called 
Limnaea.  Issorium,  which  is  known  as  a stronghold 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pitane  (Polyaen.  ii.  1.  § 14; 
pint.  Ages.  32),  is  supposed  by  Curtius  to  be  the  hill 
to  the  north  of  the  Acropolis  (Map,  C.).  Leake,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  regards  this  hill  as  the  Acropolis 
itself,  and  identifies  the  Issoiium  with  the  height 
above  the  ruined  amphitheatre  or  circus.  Pau- 
sanias next  mentions  the  temples  of  Thetis,  of 
Demeter  Chthonia,  of  Sarapis,  and  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus.  He  then  reached  the  Dromus,  which  was 
used  in  his  day  as  a place  for  running.  It  extended 
along  the  stream  southwards,  and  contained  gym- 
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nasia,  one  of  which  was  dedicated  by  a certain 
Euiycles.  The  Roman  amphitheatre  and  the  sta- 
dium, of  which  the  remains  have  been  already 
described,  were  included  in  the  Dromus.  In  the 
Dromus  was  a statue  of  Hercules,  near  w’hich,  but 
outside  the  Dromus,  was  the  house  of  Menelaus. 
The  Dromus  must  have  formed  part  of  Pitane,  as 
Menelaus  is  called  a Pitanatan.  (Hesych.  s.  v.) 
Proceeding  from  the  Dromus  occurred  the  temples 
of  the  Dioscuri,  of  the  Graces,  of  Eileithyia,  of 
Apollo  Carneius,  and  of  Artemis  Hegemone;  on  the 
right  of  the  Dromus  was  a statue  of  Asclepius 
Agnitas  ; at  the  beginning  of  the  Dromus  there 
were  statues  of  the  Dioscuri  Aphetarii ; and  a little 
further  the  heroum  of  Alcon  and  the  temple  of 
Po.seidon  Domatites.  (Paus.  iii.  14.  §§  2 — 7.) 

South  of  the  Dromus  was  a broader  level,  which 
was  called  Platanistas,  from  the  plane-trees  with 
which  it  was  thickly  planted.  It  is  described  as  a 
round  island,  formed  by  streams  of  running  water, 
and  was  entered  by  two  bridges,  on  each  of  which 
there  was  a statue  of  Hercules  at  one  end  and  of 
Lycurgus  at  the  other.  Two  divisions  of  the  Spartan 
Ephebi  were  accustomed  to  cross  these  bridges  and 
fight  with  one  another  in  the  Plataniston  ; and, 
though  they  had  no  arms,  they  frequently  inflicted 
severe  wounds  upon  one  another.  (Paus.  iii.  15.  § 8, 
seq.;  Lucian,  Anachars.  38;  Cic.  Tusc.  Quaest.  v. 
27.)  The  running  streams  surrounding  the  Platanis- 
ton were  the  canals  of  the  Trypiotiko,  which  were  fed 
by  several  springs  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  flowed 
into  the  Eurotas.  Outside  the  city  was  the  district 
called  Phoebaeum,  where  each  division  of  the  Ephebi 
sacrificed  the  night  before  the  contest.  The  Phoe- 
baeum occupied  the  narrow  corner  south  of  the  Pla- 
taniston formed  by  the  Trypiotiko  and  the  Eurotas. 
Pausanias  describes  it  as  near  Therapne,  which  was 
situated  upon  the  Menelaium,  or  group  of  hills 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  Eurotas,  mentioned  below'. 
The  proximity  of  the  Phoebaeum  to  Therapne  is 
mentioned  in  another  passage  of  Pausanias  (iii.  19. 
§ 20),  and  by  Herodotus  (vi.  61),  The  heroum  of 
Cynisca,  the  first  female  who  conquered  in  the  chariot- 
race  in  the  Olympic  games,  stood  close  to  the  Plata- 
niston, which  was  bordered  upon  one  side  by  a colon- 
nade. Behind  this  colonnade  there  were  several 
heroic  monuments,  among  which  were  those  of  Alci- 
mus,  Enaraephorus,  of  Dorceus,  with  the  fountain 
Dorceia,  and  of  Sebrus.  Near  the  latter  w'as  the 
sepulchre  of  the  poet  Aleman;  this  was  followed  by 
the  sanctuary  of  Helena  and  that  of  Hercules,  with 
the  monument  of  Oeonus,  whose  death  he  here  avenged 
by  slaying  the  sons  of  Hippocoon.  The  temple  of 
Hercules  was  close  to  the  city  walls.  (Paus.  iii. 
14.  § 8 — 15.  § 5.)  Since  the  poet  Aleman,  whose 
tomb  was  in  this  district,  is  described  as  a citizen  of 
Mesoa  [Z)ic^.  of  Biogr,,  art.  Alcman],  it  is  probable 
that  this  yas  the  position  of  Mesoa,  the  name  of 
which  might  indicate  a tract  lying  between  two  rivers., 
(Comp.  Mearji/i] — virh  dvo  Ttordpoov  — 

Steph.  B.  s.  V.  Meo-ff^j/rj.) 

After  reaching  the  SE.  extremity  of  the  city,, 
Pausanias  returns  to  the  Dromus.  Here  he  mentions  ■ 
two  ways  : the  one  to  the  right  le£^ding  to  a temple 
of  Athena  Axiopoeiius,  apd  the  other  to  the  left  to 
another  temple  of  Athena,  founded  by  Theras,  near 
which  was  a temple  of  Hipposthenes,  and  an  ancient  > 
wooden  statue  of  Enyalius  in  fetters.  He  then  de-, 
scribes,  but  without  giving  any  indication  of  its  po- ; 
sition,  the  painted  Lesche,  with  its  surrounding,, 
heroa  of  Cadmus,  Oeolycus,  Aegeus,  and  Amphilo*. 
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chus,  and  the  temple  of  Hera  Aegophagus.  He 
afterwards  returns  to  the  theatre,  and  mentions  the 
different  monuments  in  its  neighbourhood ; among 
which  were  a temple  of  Poseidon  Genethlius,  heroa 
of  Cleodacus  and  Oebalus,  a temple  of  Asclepius, 
near  the  Booneta,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
temples  of  this  god  in  Sparta,  with  the  heroum  of 
Teleclus  on  its  left ; on  a height  not  far  distant,  an 
ancient  temple  of  Aphrodite  armed,  upon  an  upper 
story  of  which  was  a second  temple  of  Aphraiite 
Morpho ; in  its  neighbourhood  was  a temple  of  Hi- 
laeira  and  Phoebe,  containing  their  statues,  and  an 
egg  suspended  from  the  roof,  said  to  have  been  that 
of  Leda.  Pausanias  next  mentions  a house,  named 
Chiton,  in  which  was  woven  the  robe  for  the  Amy- 
claean  Apollo;  and  on  the  way  towards  the  city 
gates  the  heroa  of  Cheilon  and  Athenaeus.  Near 
the  Chiton  was  the  house  of  Phormion,  who  hospi- 
tably entertained  the  Dioscuri  when  they  entered  the 
city  as  strangers  (Pans.  iii.  15.  § 6 — 16.  § 4.)  From 
these  indications  we  may  suppose  that  the  Amyclaean 
road  issued  from  this  gate,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
placed  in  the  southem  part  of  the  city.  In  that 
case  the  double  temple  of  Aphrodite  probably  stood 
upon  one  of  the  heights  of  New  Sparta. 

Pausanias  next  mentions  a temple  of  Lycurgus  ; 
behind  it  the  tomb  of  his  son  Eucosmus,  and  an  altar 
of  Lathria  and  Alexandra : opposite  the  temple  were 
monuments  of  Theopompus  and  Eurybiades,  and  the 
heroum  of  Astrabacus.  In  the  place  called  Lim- 
naeum  stood  the  temples  of  Artemis  Orthia  and 
Leto.  This  temple  of  Artemis  Orthia  was,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  the  common  place  of  meeting 
for  the  four  villages  of  Pitane,  Mesoa,  Cynosura,  and 
Limnae.  (Paus.  iii.  16.  § 6,  seq.)  Limnae  was  partly 
in  the  city  and  partly  in  the  suburbs.  Its  position 
to  the  N.  of  the  Dromus  has  been  mentioned  above  ; 
and,  if  an  emendation  in  a passage  of  Strabo  be  cor- 
rect, it  also  included  a district  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Eurotas,  in  the  direction  of  Mt.  Thornax  (rb  Aifxvdiov 
Kara  rhv  [&6pva']Ka,  Meineke’s  emendation  instead 
of  [0p^]«a,  Strab.  viii.  p.  364). 

The  most  ancient  topographical  information  re- 
specting Sparta  is  contained  in  the  answer  of  the 
Delphic  oi-acle  to  Lycurgus.  The  oracle  is  reported 
to  have  directed  the  lawgiver  to  erect  temples  to 
Zeus  and  Athena,  and  to  fix  the  seat  of  the  senate 
and  kings  between  the  Babyca  and  Cnacion.  (Plut. 
Lyc.  6.)  These  names  were  obsolete  in  the  time  of 
Plutarch.  He  says  that  the  Cnacion  was  the  Oenus, 
now  the  Kelefina  ; and  he  also  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered the  Babyca  a river,  though  the  text  is  not 
clear  ; in  that  case  the  Babyca  must  be  the  Trypio- 
tiko,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  city. 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  same  passage  of  Plu- 
tarcli,  that  Aristotle  regarded  the  Babyca  as  a bridge, 
and  only  the  Cnacion  as  a river ; whence  he  would 
seem  to  have  given  the  name  of  Cnacion  to  the  Try- 
piotiko,  and  that  of  Babyca  to  the  bridge  over  the 
Eurotas. 

The  left,  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  was  not 
occupied  by  any  part  of  Sparta.  When  Epaminondas 
invaded  Laconia  in  b.  c.  370  he  marched  down  the 
left  bank  of  the  Eurotas  till  he  reached  the  foot  of  the 
bridge  which  led  through  the  hollow  way  into  the  city. 
But  he  did  not  attempt  to  force  the  passage  across 
the  bridge;  and  he  saw  on  the  other  side  a body  of 
armed  men  drawn  up  in  the  temple  of  Athena 
Alea.  He  therefore  continued  his  march  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  till  he  arrived  opposite  to 
Ainyclae,  where  he  crossed  the  river.  (Xen.  hell. 
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vi.  5.  § 27.)  The  account  of  Xenophon  illustrates 
a passage  of  Pausanias.  The  latter  writer,  in  de- 
scribing (iii.  19.  § 7)  the  road  to  Therapne,  men- 
tions a statue  of  Athena  Alea  as  standing  between 
the  city  and  a temple  of  Zeus  Plusius,  above  the 
right  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  at  the  point  where  the 
river  was  crossed;  and  as  only  one  bridge  across  the 
Eurotas  is  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  road  to  Therapne  crossed  the 
bridge  which  Xenophon  speaks  of,  and  the  remains 
of  which  are  still  extant.  Therapne  stood  upon 
the  Menelaium  or  Mount  Menelaius,  which  rose 
abruptly  from  the  left  hand  of  the  river  opposite  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  Sparta.  (Mei/eAdibi', 
Polyb.  v.  22;  MiveXaeiov,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Mene- 
laius Mons,  Liv.  xxxiv.  28.)  The  ^Menelaium  has 
been  compared  to  the  Janiculum  of  Rome,  and  rises 
about  760  feet  above  the  Eurotas.  It  derived  its 
name  from  a temple  of  Menelaus,  containing  the 
tombs  of  Menelaus  and  Helen,  whit  her  solemn  pro- 
cessions of  men  and  women  were  accustomed  to  re- 
pair, the  men  imploring  Menelaus  to  grant  them 
bravery  and  success  in  war,  the  women  invoking 
Helen  to  bestow  beauty  upon  them  and  their  chil- 
dren. (Paus.  iii.  19.  § 9;  Herod,  vi.  61;  Isocr. 
Encom.  Eel.  17;  Hesych.  s.v.  'EXevia,  Gcpairya- 
rlSia.)  The  foundations  of  this  temple  were  dis- 
covered in  1834  by  Ross,  who  found  amongst  the 
ruins  several  small  figures  in  clay,  representing  men 
in  military  costume  and  women  in  long  robes,  pro- 
bably dedicatory  offerings  made  by  the  poorer  cla.^ses 
to  Menelaus  and  Helen.  (Ross,  Wanderungen  in 
Griechenland,  vol.  ii.  p.  13,  seq.)  The  temple  of 
Menelaus  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  situated  in 
Therapne  (@epd-nvr),  Sepdirvai;  Theramne,  Plin. 
iv.  5.  s.  8),  which  was  one  of  the  mo.st  ancient  and 
venerable  places  in  the  middle  valley  of  the  Eurotas. 
It  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a daughter 
of  Lelex  (Paus.  iii.  19.  § 9),  and  was  the  Achaean 
citadel  of  the  district.  It  is  described  by  the  poets 
as  the  lofty  well-towered  Therapne,  surrounded  by 
thick  woods  (Pind.  Isthm.  i.  31 ; Coluth.  225), 
where  slept  the  Dioscuri,  the  guardians  of  Sparta. 
(Pind.  Nem.  x.  55.)  Here  was  the  fountain  of 
Messeis,  the  water  of  which  the  captive  women  had 
to  carry  (Paus.  iii.  20.  § 1;  Horn.  II.  vi.  457);  and 
it  was  probably  upon  this  height  that  the  temple  of 
Menelaus  stood,  which  excited  the  astonishment  of 
Telemachus  in  the  Odyssey,  Hence  Therapne  is  said 
to  have  been  in  Sparta,  or  is  mentioned  as  sy- 
nonymous with  Sparta,  (©epdwi/oi,  iroXis  Auk'^  vikIi, 
tIiv  rives  ^rrdprrjv  <paatv,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; iv  'S.trdprri^ 
Schol.  ad  Apoll.Rhod.  ii.  162,  Pind.  IsiJim.  i.  31.) 
It  is  probable  that  further  excavations  upon  this 
spot  would  bring  to  light  some  tombs  of  the  heroic 
ages.  The  Phoebaeum,  which  has  been  already 
described  as  the  open  space  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Eurotas  [see  p.  1028,  b.],  contained  a temple  of 
the  Dioscuri.  Not  far  from  this  place  was  the 
temple  of  Poseidon,  surnamed  Gaeaochus.  (Paus.  iii. 
20.  § 2.) 

After  the  power  of  Sparta  was  destroyed  by  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  its  territory  was  exposed  to  invar 
sion  and  the  city  to  attack  The  first  time  that  an 
enemy  appeared  before  Sparta  was  when  Epami- 
nondas invaded  Laconia  in  b.  c.  390,  as  already  re- 
lated. After  crossing  the  river  opposite  Amyclae,  he 
marched  against  the  city.  His  cavalry  advanced  as 
far  as  the  temple  of  Poseidon  Gaeaochus,  which  we 
have  seen  from  Pausanias  w'as  in  the  Phoebaeum.  We 
also  learn  from  Xenophon  that  the  Hippodn me  was 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  and 
consequently  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Dromus.  The  Thebans  did  not  advance  further,  for 
they  were  driven  back  by  a body  of  picked  hoplites, 
whom  Agesilaus  had  placed  in  ambush  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Tyndaridae  (Dioscuri),  which  we 
likewise  know  from  Pausanias  was  in  the  Phoebaeum. 
(Xen.  Hell.yl.  5.  §§  31,  32.)  In  b.  c.  362  Epa- 
minondas  made  a daring  attempt  to  surprise  Sparta, 
and  actually  penetrated  into  the  market-place;  but 
the  Spartans  having  received  intelligence  of  his  ap- 
proach, the  city  had  been  put  into  a state  of  de- 
fence, and  Epaminondas  again  withdrew  without 
venturing  upon  an  assault.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  5. 
§§  11  — 14;  Polyb.  ix.  8;  Diod.  xv.  83.)  In 
B.  c.  218  Philip  unexpectedly  entered  Laconia, 
descended  the  vale  of  the  Eurotas  by  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  passing  by  Sparta,  and  then  laid  waste 
the  whole  country  as  far  as  Taenarus  and  Malea. 
Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  king,  resolved  to  intercept 
him  on  his  return  : he  occupied  the  heights  of  the 
Menelaium  with  a body  of  2000  men,  ordered  the 
remaining  forces  of  Sparta  to  be  ready  to  take  up 
their  position  between  the  city  and  the  western  bank 
of  the  river,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  a 
dam,  laid  the  low  ground  in  that  part  under  water. 


Philip,  however,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  Ly- 
curgus, stormed  the  Menelaium,  and  brought  his 
whole  army  safely  through  the  pass,  and  encamped 
two  stadia  above  the  city.  (Polyb.  v.  17 — 24.) 
In  B.  c.  195  Quinctius  Flamininus  attacked  Sparta, 
because  Nabis,  the  tyrant  of  the  city,  refused 
obedience  to  the  terms  which  the  Roman  general 
imposed.  With  an  army  of  50,000  men  Flamininus 
assaulted  the  city  on  its  three  undefended  sides  of 
Phoebaeum,  Dictynnaeum,  and  Heptagoniae.  He 
forced  his  way  into  the  city,  and  after  overcoming 
the  resistance  which  he  met  with  in  the  narrow 
ways  at  the  entrance  of  the  city,  marched  along  the 
broad  road  (probably  the  Aphetais)  leading  to  the 
citadel  and  the  surrounding  heights.  Thereupon 
Nabis  set  fire  to  the  buildings  nearest  to  the  city 
walls,  which  compelled  the  Romans  to  retreat.  But 
the  main  object  of  Flamininus  had  been  answered, 
for  three  days  afterwards  Nabis  sent  his  son-in-law 
to  implore  peace.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  38,  39.)  The 
position  of  the  Phoebaeum  has  been  already  ex- 
plained. The  Dictynnaeum  was  so  called  from  the 
temple  of  Artemis  Dictynna,  which  Pausanias  de- 
scribes as  situated  at  the  end  of  the  Aphetais,  close 
to  the  walls  of  the  city  (hi.  12.  § 8).  Leake  thinks 
that  the  name  of  the  village  of  Kalagonid  may  be  a 
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corruption  of  Heptagoniae ; but  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  Hcptagoniae  lay  forther  west  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Mistrd,  as  it  was  evidently  the  object  of 
Flaniininus  to  attack  the  city  in  different  quarters. 

The  small  stream  which  encloses  Sparta  on  the 
south,  now  called  the  Trypiotiko  or  river  of  Magula, 
is  probably  the  ancient  Tiasa  (T'laard),  upon  which 
stood  the  sanctuary  of  Phaena  and  Cleta,  and 
across  which  was  the  road  to  Amyclae.  (Pans.  iii. 
1 8.  § 6.)  Leake,  however,  gives  the  name  of  Tiasa 
to  the  Pandeleimona,  the  next  torrent  southwards 
fallins  into  the  Eurotas. 

With  respect  to  the  gates  of  Sparta,  the  most  im- 
portant was  the  one  opposite  the  bridge  of  the  Eu- 
rotas: it  was  probably  called  the  gate  to  Therapne. 
Livy  mentions  two  others,  one  leading  to  the  Mes- 
senian  town  of  Pharae,  and  the  other  to  Mount  Bar- 
bosthenes  (xxxv,  30).  The  former  must  have  been 
upon  the  western  side  of  the  city,  near  the  village  of 
Magula.  Of  the  southern  gates  the  most  im- 
portant was  the  one  leading  to  Amyclae. 

In  this  article  it  has  not  been  attempted  to  give 
any  account  of  the  political  history  of  Sparta,  which 
forms  a prominent  part  of  Grecian  history,  and 
cannot  be  narrated  in  this  work  at  sufficient  length 
to  be  of  any  value  to  the  student.  A few  remarks 
upon  the  subject  are  given  under  Laconia. 

The  modern  authority  chiefly  followed  in  draw- 
ing up  the  preceding  account  of  the  topography 
of  Sparta  is  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  \o\.‘n.  p.  219, 
seq.  Valuable  information  has  also  been  derived 
from  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  150,  seq.,  Peloponne- 
siaca,  p.  129,  seq.  See  also  Mure,  T'our  in  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  220,  seq.;  Ross,  Wanderungen  in  Grie- 
chenland,  vol.  ii.  p.  11,  seq.;  Expedition  scientijique 
de  Aloree,  vol.  ii.  p.  61,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Recherches, 
4c.,  p.  78,  seq. ; Beule,  E'tudes  sur  le  Peloponese, 
j)*  49  sccj 

SPARTA'RIUS  CAMPUS  (^nayrdpiov  ireSiou, 
Strab.  iii.  p.  160),  a district  near  Carthago  Nova  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  100  miles  long  and  30  broad, 
which  produced  the  peculiar  kind  of  grass  called 
spartum,  used  for  making  ropes,  mats,  &c.  (Plin. 
xix.  2.  s.  8 ) It  is  the  stipa  tenadssima  of  Linnaeus ; 
and  the  Spaniards,  by  whom  it  is  called  esparto,  still 
manufacture  it  for  the  same  purposes  as  those  de- 
scribed by  Pliny.  It  is  a thin  wiry  rush,  which  is 
cut  and  dried  like  hay,  and  then  soaked  in  water 
and  plaited.  It  is  very  strong  and  lasting,  and  the 
manufacture  still  employs  a large  number  of  women 
and  children.  It  was  no  doubt  the  material  of  which 
the  Iberian  whips  mentioned  by  Horace  {Epod.  iv.  3) 
were  composed.  (See  Ford,  Ilandb.  of  Spain,  p. 
168.)  From  this  district  Carthago  Nova  itself  ob- 
tained the  surname  of  “ Spartaria.”  [T.  H.  D.] 
SPARTO'LUS  (STrdpTwAos,  Thuc.  ii.  79,  v.  18; 
Steph.  B.),  a town  of  the  Chalcidic  peninsula, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Olynthus  (Isaeus,  de 
Dicaeogen.  Haered.  p.  55),  under  the  walls  of  which 
the  Athenian  forces  were  routed,  B.  c.  249.  It 
belonged  to  the  Bottiaeans,  and  was  perhaps  their 
capital,  and  was  of  sufiicient  importance  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  treaty  between  Sparta  and  Athens  in 
the  tenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  [E.B.J.] 

SPAUTA  (STToOra),  a lake  in  Media  Atropatene, 
which  is  intensely  salt,  so  as  to  cause  the  itch  on  the 
bodies  of  persons  who  have  unwittingly  bathed  in  it, 
with  injury  also  to  their  clothes  (Strab.  xi.  p.  523). 
Its  present  name  is  the  Sea  of  Urumiah.  Its  earliest 
Armenian  name  is  said  to  have  been  Kaputan,  or 
Kuputan  Chow,  whence  the  Greek  form  would  seem 
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to  have  been  modified.  (L.  Ingigi,  Archatol.  Ar- 
men. i.  p.  160;  St.  Martin,  Memoires,  i.  p.  59.)  It  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Mapriaur)  Kip.vi)  of  Ptolemy 
(vi.  2.  § 17).  Many  travellers  have  visited  it  in 
modern  times.  (Tavernier,  i.  ch.  4;  Morier,  Sec. 
Foy.  ii.  p.  179.)  [V.] 

SPELAEUM,  a place  in  Macedonia  which  Livy 
says  was  near  Pella  (xlv.  33). 

SPELUNCA  (^Sperlonga),  a place  on  the  coast  of 
Latium  (in  the  more  extended  sense  of  that  name), 
situated  between  Tarracina  and  Caieta.  The  em- 
peror Tiberius  had  a villa  there,  which  derived  its 
name  from  a natural  cave  or  grotto,  in  which  the 
emperor  used  to  dine,  and  where  he  on  one  occasion 
very  nearly  lost  his  life,  by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof 
of  the  cavern  (Tac.  A?in.  iv.  59  ; Suet.  Tib.  39). 
The  villa  is  not  again  mentioned,  but  it  would  appear 
that  a village  had  grown  up  around  it,  as  Pliny 
mentions  it  in  describing  the  coast  (“locus,  Spe- 
luncae,”  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9),  and  its  memory  is  still 
preserved  by  a village  named  Sperlonga,  on  a rocky 
point  about  8 miles  W.  of  Gaeta.  Some  Roman 
remains  are  still  visible  there,  and  the  cave  belonging 
to  the  Imperial  villa  may  be  identified  by  some 
remains  of  architectural  decoration  still  attached 
to  it  (Craven’s  Abruzzi,  vol.  i.  p.  73).  [E.  H.  B.] 
SPEOS  ARTE'MIDOS,  the  present  grottoes  of 
Beui-hassan,  was  situated  N.  of  Autinoe,  in  Middle 
Aegypt,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  lat.  27° 
40'  N.  The  name  is  variously  written : Peos  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (p.  167,  Wesseling);  Pois  in 
the  Notitia  Imperii ; but  Speos  is  probably  the  true 
form,  imphing  an  excavation  (o-Tre'os)  in  the  rocks. 
Speos  Artemidos  was  rediscovered  by  the  French 
and  Tuscan  expedition  into  Aegypt  early  in  the 
present  century.  It  was  constructed  by  some  of 
the  Pharaohs  of  the  18th  dynasty  in  a desert-valley 
running  into  the  chain  of  Arabian  hills.  The  stracture 
as  a whole  consists  of  a temple,  and  of  between  thirty 
and  forty  catacombs.  The  temple  is  dedicated  to 
Pasht,  Bubastis,  the  Artemis  of  the  Greeks.  (Herod, 
ii.  58.)  The  catacombs  appear  to  have  served  as 
the  general  necropolis  of  the  Hermopolite  nome.  For 
although  Hermopolis  and  its  district  lay  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Nile,  yet  as  the  eastern  hills  at 
this  spot  approach  very  closely  to  the  stream,  while 
the  western  hills  recede  from  it,  it  was  more  con- 
venient to  ferry  the  dead  over  the  river  than  to 
transport  them  across  the  sands.  Some  of  these 
catacombs  were  appropriated  to  the  mummies  of 
animals,  cats  especially,  which  were  worshipped  by 
the  Hermopolitans.  In  the  general  cemetery  two  of 
these  catacombs  merit  particular  attention  : (1) 
the  tomb  of  Neoopth,  a military  chief  in  the  reign 
of  Sesortasen  I.  and  of  his  wife  Rotei;  (2)  that  of 
Amenheme,  of  nearly  the  same  age,  and  of  very 
similar  construction.  The  tomb  of  Neoopth,  or,  as  it 
is  more  usually  denominated,  of  Rotei,  has  in  front 
an  architrave  excavated  from  the  rock,  and  sup- 
ported by  two  columns,  each  23  feet  high,  with  six- 
teen fluted  facelets.  Tlie  columns  have  neither  base 
nor  capital;  but  between  the  architrave  and  the 
head  of  the  column  a square  abacus  is  inserted.  A 
denteled  cornice  runs  over  the  architrave.  The 
efi'ect  of  the  structure,  although  it  is  hardly  de- 
tached from  the  rock,  is  light  and  graceful.  The 
chamber  or  crypt  is  30  feet  square,  and  its  roof  is 
divided  into  three  vaults  by  two  architraves,  each  of 
which  was  originally  supported  by  a single  column, 
now  vanished.  The  walls  are  painted  in  com- 
partments of  the  most  brilliant  colours,  and  the 
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drawing  is  generally  in  the  best  style  of  Aegyptian 
art.  They  represent  various  events  in  the  life  of 
Neoopth.  From  the  tomb  of  Rotei,  indeed,  might  be 
compiled  a very  copious  record  of  the  domestic  life 
of  the  Aegyptians.  On  its  walls  are  depicted, 
among  many  others,  the  following  subjects  : the 
return  of  warriors  with  their  captives;  wrestlers; 
hunting  wild  beasts  and  deer;  the  Nile  boats,  in- 
cluding the  Bari  or  high-prowed  barge,  and  fisheries; 
granaries  and  flax-dressing;  spinning  and  weaving; 
games  with  the  lance,  the  ball,  and  the  discus;  and 
the  rites  of  sepulture.  The  tomb  of  Amenheme  is 
covered  also  with  representations  of  men  in  various 
postures  of  wrestling ; and  the  other  grottoes  are  not 
less  interesting  for  their  portraitures  of  civil  and 
domestic  life.  (Wilkinson,  Modern  Egypt  and 
Thebes;  Rosellini,  Mon.  Civ.  vol.  i.;  Kenrick,  A«c. 
vol.  i.  p.  47,  foil.)  [W.B.D.] 

SPERCHEIUS  EUddha),  a river  in 

the  S.  of  Thessaly,  rising  in  Mount  Tymphrestus 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  433),  and  flowing  into  the  Maliac 
gulf.  The  Dryopes  and  Aenianes  dwelt  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  till  it  entered  the  plain  of  Malis, 
through  which  it  flowed  to  the  sea.  In  ancient 
times  it  joined  the  sea  at  Anticyra ; and  the  rivers 
Dyras,  Melas,  and  Asopus  fell  separately  into  the 
sea  to  the  S.  of  the  Spercheius.  (Herod,  vii.  198.) 
But  the  Spercheius  has  changed  its  course,  and  now 
falls  into  the  sea  much  further  south,  about  a mile 
from  Thermopylae.  The  Dyras  and  Melas  now  unite 
their  streams,  and  fall  into  the  Spercheius,  as  does 
also  the  Asopus.  [Thermopylae.]  Spercheius 
is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  a river-god  of 

Biogr.  s.  v.],  and  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Achilles.  (Horn.  Tl.  xvii.  142.)  Its  name  also 
frequently  occurs  in  the  other  poets.  (Aesch.  Pers.  ■ 
486;  Sophocl.  Phil.  722;  Virg.  Georg,  ii.  485; 
Lucan,  vi.  366.)  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  8,  11,  15.) 

SPERCHIAE,  a place  in  Thessaly,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  description  of  Livy  (xxxii.  13),  would 
seem  to  have  been  situated  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  sources  of  the  Spercheius.  Ptolemy  (iii.  13. 
§ 17)  mentions  a place  Spercheia  between  Echinus 
and  Thebes  in  Phthiotis  ; and  Pliny  (iv.  7.  s.  13) 
places  Sperchios  in  Doris.  It  is  probable  that  these 
three  names  indicate  the  same  place,  but  that  its  real 
position  was  unknown. 

SPHACTE'RIA.  [Pylus.] 

SPHAE'RIA.  [Calaureia.] 

SPHA'GIAE.  [Pylus.] 

SPHENDALE.  [Attica,  p.  330,  a.] 
SPHENTZANIUM,  a place  in  Dalmatia,  SE.  of 
the  road  from  Scodra  to  Naissus.  (Ann.  Comn.  9. 
p.  252).  Probably  the  modern  Pecciana.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SPHETTUS.  [Attica,  p.  332,  b.] 
SPHFNGIUM.  [Boeotia,  p.  412,  a.] 

SPINA  (^Triva,  Strab. ; Steph.  B. : Eth. 

'l.nivdTrjs  and  Swxj/ittjs),  an  ancient  city  of  Italy, 
situated  near  the  southernmost  mouth  of  the  Padus, 
within  the  limits  of  Gallia  Cisalpina.  It  was,  accord- 
ing to  Dionysius,  a Pelasgic  settlement,  and  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  cities  founded  by  that  people  in 
Italy,  enjoying  for  a considerable  time  the  dominion 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  deriving  great  wealth  from  its 
commercial  relations,  so  that  the  citizens  had  a 
treasury  at  Delphi,  which  they  adorned  with  costly 
offerings.  They  were  subsequently  expelled  from 
their  city  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  barbarians, 
and  compelled  to  abandon  Italy.  (Dionys.  i.  18, 
28.)  Strabo  gives  a similar  account  of  the  naval 
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greatness  of  Spina,  as  well  as  of  its  treasury  at  Delphi  • 
but  he  calls  it  a Greek  (Hellenic)  city ; and  Scylax, 
who  notices  only  Greek,  or  reputed  Greek,  cities, 
mentions  Spina  apparently  as  such.  Its  Greek 
origin  is  confirmed  also  by  Justin,  whose  authority, 
however,  is  not  worth  much.  (Strab.  v.  p.  214,  ix. 
p.  421 ; Scyl.  p.  6.  § 19;  Justin,  xx.  1 ; Plin.  iii.  16. 
s.  20.)  But  these  authorities,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  it  had  a treasury  at  Delphi,  which  is  undoubtedly 
historical,  seem  to  exclude  the  supposition  that  it  was 
an  Etruscan  city,  like  the  neighbouring  Adria ; and 
whatever  be  the  foundation  of  the  story  of  the  old 
Pelasgic  settlement,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  it  was  really  a Greek  colony,  though  we  have 
no  account  of  the  period  of  its  establishment.  Scy- 
lax alludes  to  it  as  still  existing  in  his  time : hence 
it  is  clear  that  the  barbarians  who  are  said  by  Dio- 
nysius to  have  driven  out  the  inhabitants,  can  be  no 
other  than  the  neighbouring  Gauls;  and  that  the 
period  of  its  destruction  was  not  very  long  before  the 
conquest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  by  the  Romans.  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  been  rebuilt  or  become  a 
Roman  town.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  a 
mere  village  ; and  Pliny  repeatedly  alludes  to  it  as 
a place  no  longer  in  existence.  (Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20, 
17.  s.  21 ; Strab.  v.  p.  214.)  No  subsequent  trace  of 
it  is  found,  and  its  site  has  never  been  ascertained. 
We  know,  however,  that  it  must  have  been  situated 
on  or  near  the  southernmost  arm  of  the  Padus,  which 
derived  from  it  the  name  of  Spineticum  Ostium, 
and  which  probably  corresponded  with  the  modern 
Po  di  Primaro.  [Padus.]  But  the  site  of  Spina 
must  now  be  sought  far  from  the  sea  : Strabo  tells 
us  that  even  in  his  time  it  was  90  stadia  (11  miles) 
from  the  coast ; though  it  was  said  to  have  been 
originally  situated  on  the  sea.  It  is  probably  now 
4 or  5 miles  further  inland  ; but  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  channels  of  the  rivers,  as  well 
as  the  vast  accumulations  of  alluvial  soil,  render  it 
almost  hopeless  to  look  for  its  site. 

Pliny  tells  us  that  the  Spinetic  branch  of  the  Padus 
was  the  one  which  was  otherwise  called  Eridanus  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  this  was  merely  one  of  the 
attempts  to  connect  the  mythical  Eridanus  with  the 
actual  Padus,  by  applying  its  name  to  one  particular 
branch  of  the  existing  river.  It  is,  however,  probable 
that  the  Spinetic  channel  was,  in  very  early  times,  one 
of  the  principal  mouths  of  the  river,  and  much 
more  considerable  than  it  afterwards  became.  [Pa- 
dus.] [E.  H.  B.] 

SPINAE,  a place  in  Britannia  Romana,  E.  of 
Aqua  Solis  (^BatK).  (^Itin.  Ant.  pp.  485,  486.)  Now 
the  village  of  Spene  near  Newbury  in  Berkshire, 
which  has  its  name  of  new  in  regard  to  Spinae,  the 
ancient  borough.  (Camden,  p.  166.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SPIRAEUM  (Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  9)  or  SPEIRAEUM 
(Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 12),  a promontory  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Peloponnesus  upon  the  confines  of  the  terri- 
tories of  Corinth  and  Epidaurus.  For  details,  see 
Vol.  I.  p.  685,  a. 

SPOLE'TIUM  (^irci)\r)riov  : Eth.  Spoletinus  : 
Spoletb),  a city  of  Umbria,  situated  between  In- 
teramna  (Terni)  and  Trel>ia  (Trevi),  about  9 
miles  S.  of  the  sources  of  the  Clitumnus.  Its  name 
is  not  mentioned  in  history  as  an  Umbrian  town, 
nor  have  we  any  account  of  its  existence  previous 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  colony,  which 
was  settled  there  in  b.  c.  240,  just  after  the  close  of 
the  First  Punic  War  (Liv.  Epit.  xx.;  Veil.  Pat.  i. 
14).  It  was  a Colonia  Latina,  and  its  name  is  re- 
peatedly mentioned  during  the  Second  Punic  War. 
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In  B.  c.  217,  just  after  the  battle  at  the  Lake 
Trasi.nenus,  Hannibal  advanced  to  the  gates  of 
Spoletium,  and  made  an  assault  upon  the  city,  but 
•was  repulsed  with  so  much  vigour  by  the  colonists, 
that  he  drew  off  his  forces  and  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines into  Picenum.  (Liv.  xxii.  9.)  A few  years 
later  (b.  c.  209)  Spoletium  was  one  of  the  colonies 
which  distinguished  themselves  by  their  fidelity  and 
zeal  in  the  service  of  Rome,  at  the  most  trying 
moment  of  the  war.  ( Id.  xxvii.  10.)  For  some 
time  after  this  W'e  hear  but  little  of  Spoletium, 
though  it  seems  to  have  been  a flourishing  muni- 
cipal town.  In  B.  c.  167  it  was  selected  by  the 
senate  as  the  place  of  confinement  of  Gentius,  king 
of  Illyria,  and  his  sons;  but  the  citizens  declined  to 
take  charge  of  them,  and  they  were  transferred  to 
Iiruvium  (Liv.  xlv.  43).  But  in  the  civil  war  between 
Marius  and  Sulla  it  suffered  severely.  A battle 
vs'as  fought  beneath  its  w'alls  in  b.  c.  82,  between 
Pompeius  and  Crassus,  the  generals  of  Sulla,  and 
Carrinas,  the  lieutenant  of  Garbo,  in  which  the  latter 
was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the 
city.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  89.)  After  the  victory  of 
Sulla,  Spoletium  was  one  of  the  places  severely 
punished,  all  its  territory  being  confiscated,  appa- 
rently for  the  settlement  of  a military  colony.  (Flor. 
iii.  21;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  254.)  Florus  calls 
Spoletium  at  this  time  one  of  the  “municipia  Italiae 
splendidissima;”  but  this  is  probably  a rhetorical 
exaggeration.  Cicero,  however,  terms  it,  in  reference 
to  a somewhat  earlier  period,  “ colonia  Latina  in 
primis  firma  et  illustris.”  (Cic.  pro  Balb.  21.)  It 
became  a municipiurn  (in  common  with  the  other 
Latin  colonies)  by  virtue  of  the  Lex  Julia;  and  does 
not  appear  to  have  subsequently  obtained  the  title  of 
a colony,  though  it  received  a fresh  accession  of  set- 
tlers. (Lib.  Col.  p.  225;  Zumpt,  1.  c.)  It  is  again 
mentioned  during  the  Perusian  War  (b.  c.  41),  as 
affording  a retreat  to  Munatius  Plancus  when  he 
was  defeated  by  Octavian  (Appian,  .B.  C'.  v.  33); 
and  seems  to  have  continued  under  the  Empire  to 
be  a flourishing  municipal  town,  though  rarely  men- 
tioned in  history.  (Strab.  v.  p.  227;  Plin.  iii.  14. 
s.  19;  PtoLiii.  1.  § 54;  Orell.  Jnscr.  1100,  1103, 
3966.)  It  w'as  at  or  near  Spoletium  that  the  em- 
peror Aemilianus  was  encamped,  when  the  death 
of  his  rivals  Callus  and  Volusianus  gave  him 
temporary  possession  of  theempme;  and  it  was  there 
also  that  he  was  himself  put  to  death  by  his  soldiers, 
after  a reign  of  only  three  months.  (Viet.  Ejdt.  31.) 
Spoletium  is  again  mentioned  during  the  Gothic 
Wars,  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  when 
it  was  taken  by  the  Gothic  king  Totila  (Procop. 
B.  G.  iii.  12),  who  partially  destroyed  its  fortifica- 
tions; but  these  w'ere  restored  by  Narses  (/&.  iv. 
33).  It  was  at  this  time  regarded  as  a strong 
fortress,  and  was  a place  of  importance  on  that  ac- 
count. Under  the  Lombards  it  became  the  capital 
of  a duchy  (about  A.  D.  570),  the  dukes  of  which 
soon  rendered  themselves  altogether  independent  of 
the  Lombard  kings,  and  established  their  authority 
over  a considerable  part  of  Central  Italy.  The 
duchy  of  Spoleto  did  not  cease  to  exist  till  the  12th 
century. 

Spoietium  was  not  situated  on  the  Via  Flaminia, 
properly  so  called.  That  line  of  highroad  proceeded 
from  Narnia  to  Mevania  (Bevagna)  by  a more  direct 
course  through  Carsulae,  thus  leaving  on  the  right 
hand  the  two  important  towns  of  Interamna  and 
Spoletium  (Strab.  v.  p.  227.)  We  learn  from 
Tacitus  that  this  continued  to  be  the  line  of  the 
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Flaminian  Way  as  late  as  the  time  of  Vespasian  (’I’ac. 
Hist.  iii.  60);  but  at  a later  period  the  road  through 
Interamna  and  Spoletium  came  into  general  use, 
and  is  the  one  given  in  the  Itineraries.  (Itin.  Ant. 
p.  125  ; Itin.  Hier.  p.  613.)  This  must  have 
followed  very  nearly  the  same  line  with  the  modern 
road  from  Rome  to  Pervgia,  which  crosses  a steep 
mountain  pass,  called  Monte  Somma.  between  Spo- 
leto  and  Temi;  and  this  was  probably  the  reason  that 
this  line  was  avoided  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Via 
Flaminia.  But  there  must  always  have  been  a 
branch  road  to  Spoletium.  and  from  thence,  as  we 
learn  from  Suetonius  (Vesp.  1),  another  branch 
led  to  Nursia  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Nar. 

Spoleto  is  still  a tolerably  flourishing  place,  with 
the  rank  of  a city.  It  has  several  Roman  remains, 
among  which  the  most  interesting  is  an  arch  com- 
monly called  the  Porta  d' Annibale,  as  being  sup- 
posed to  be  the  gate  of  the  city  from  whence  that 
j general  was  repulsed.  There  is,  however,  no  foun- 
I dation  for  this : and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  arch 
was  a gateway  at  all.  Some  remains  of  an  ancient 
theatre  are  still  visible,  and  portions  of  two  or  three 
ancient  temples  are  built  into  the  walls  of  modern 
churches.  A noble  aqueduct,  by  which  the  city  is 
still  supplied  with  water,  though  often  ascribed  to 
the  Romans,  is  not  really  earlier  than  the  time  of 
the  Lombard  dukes.  Some  remains  of  the  palace 
inhabited  by  the  latter,  but  first  built  by  Theodoric, 
are  also  visible  in  the  citadel  which  crowns  the  hill 
above  the  town.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SPO'RADES  (SwopetSes),  or  the  “ Scattered,”  a 
group  of  islands  in  the  Aegaean,  Cretan,  and 
Carpathian  seas,  so  called  because  they  were  scattered 
throughout  these  seas,  in  opposition  to  the  Cyclades, 
■which  lay  round  Delos  in  a circle.  Blit  the  dis- 
tinction between  these  groups  was  not  accurately 
observed,  and  we  find  several  islands  sometimes 
ascribed  to  the  Cyclades,  and  sometimes  to  the 
Sporades.  The  islands  usually  included  among  the 
Cyclades  are  given  ujider  that  article.  [Vol.  I.  p. 
723.]  Scylax  makes  two  groups  of  Cyclades;  but 
his  southern  group,  which  he  places  off  the  coast  of 
Laconia  and  near  Crete,  are  the  Sporades  of  other 
writers : in  this  southern  group  Scylax  specifies. 
Melos,  Cimolos,  Oliaros,  Sicinos,  Thera,  Anaphe,  Asty- 
palaea  (p.  18,  ed.  Hudson).  Strabo  first  mentions 
among  the  Sporades  the  islands  lying  off  Crete,  — 
Thera,  Anaphe,  Therasia,  los,  Sicinos,  Lagusa,  Pho- 
legandros  (x.  pp.  484,  485).  Then,  after  de- 
scribing the  Cyclades,  he  resumes  his  enumeration 
of  the  Sporades, — Amorgos,  Lebinthos,  Leria,  Pat- 
mos,  the  Corassiae,  Icaria,  Astypalaea,  Telos,Chalcia, 
Nisyros,  Casos,  the  Calydnae  (x.  pp.  487 — 
489).  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  23)  gives  a still  lonpr  list. 
An  account  of  each  island  is  given  under  its  o'wn 
name. 

STABA'TIO,  in  Gallia,  a name  which  occurs  in  the 
Table  on  a road  from  Vienna  ( Vienne')  past  Cularo 
(Grenoble)  to  the  Alpis  Cottia  (Mont  Genevre). 
Stabatio  is  placed  between  Durotincum  and  Alpis 
Cottia.  D’Anville  fixed  Stabatio  at  Monestier  or 
Monetier  near  Brianqon.  [G.  L.] 

STA'BIAE  (^rdSiai:  Eth.  Stabianus;  Ru.  near 
CastelVa  Mare),  a city  of  Campania,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Mons  Lactarius,  about  4 miles  S.  of  Pom- 
peii, and  a mile  from  the  sea.  The  first  mention  of  it 
in  history  occurs  during  the  Social  War  (b.  c.  90), 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  Samnite  general  C.  Papius 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  42).  But  it  was  retaken  by  Sulla 
the  following  year  (n.  c.  89),  and  entirely  destroyed 
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(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9).  Nor  was  it  ever  restored,  so  as 
to  resume  the  rank  of  a town;  Pliny  tells  us  that  it 
was  in  his  time  a mere  village,  and  the  name  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  other  geographers.  It  is, 
however,  incidentally  noticed  both  by  Ovid  and  Colu- 
mella (Ovid.  Met.  XV.  711 ; Colum.  R.R.x.  133),  and 
seems  to  have  been,  in  common  with  the  whole  coast 
of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  a favourite  locality  for  villas. 
Among  others  Pomponianus,  the  friend  of  the  elder 
Pliny,  had  a villa  there,  where  the  great  naturalist 
sought  refuge  during  the  celebrated  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius in  A.  D.  79,  and  where  he  perished,  suffocated  by 
the  cinders  and  sulphureous  fumes  (Plin.  Ep.  vi. 
16).  It  is  certain  that  Stabiae  was  on  this  occasion 
buried  under  the  ashas  and  cinders  of  the  volcano, 
though  less  completely  than  Pompeii  and  Hercula- 
neum; but  the  site  was  again  inhabited,  and  the 
name  was  retained  throughout  the  period  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  though  it  appears  to  have  never 
again  risen  into  a place  of  any  consideration.  It  was 
chiefly  resorted  to  by  invalids  and  others,  on  account 
of  its  neighbourhood  to  the  Mons  Lactarius,  for  the 
purpose  of  adopting  a milk  diet  (Galen,  de  Meth. 
Med.  V.  12  ; Cassiod.  Var.  xi.  10  ; Symmach.  Ep. 
VI.  17).  Its  name  i.».  found  also  in  the  Tabula,  and 
was  preserved  in  that  of  Castell  'a  Mare  di  Stabia, 
borne  by  the  modern  town.  The  Stabiae  of  the 
Lower  Empire  seems  to  have  been  situated  07i  the 
coast,  in  the  bight  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  ; and  pro- 
bably did  not  occupy  the  same  site  with  the  older 
town,  which  seems  to  have  been  situated  about  a 
mile  inland  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Gragnano. 
The  exact  spot  was  forgotten  till  the  remains  w^ere 
accidentally  brought  to  light  about  1750;  and  since 
that  time  excavations  have  been  frequently  made 
on  the  site,  but  the  results  are  far  less  interesting 
than  those  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  They 
confirm  the  account  of  Pliny,  by  showing  that  there 
w^as  no  town  on  the  spot,  but  merely  a row  of 
straggling  villas,  and  these  for  the  most  part  of  an 
inferior  class.  They  seem  to  have  suffered  severely 
from  the  earthquake  of  a.  d.  63,  which  did  so  mucli 
damage  to  Pompeii  also.  (Swinburne’s  Travels,  vol. 
i.  p.  82.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

STA'BULA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Antonine 
Itin,  vi.  from  Cambes  {Gros  Kembs)  and  xviii.  from 
Argentovaria  (^Aidzenhehn).  These  distances  bring 
us  to  a place  between  Otniarsheim  and  Bautzheim, 
where  Rhenanus,  quoted  by  D’Anville,  says  that 
tra(;es  of  an  old  place  are  found. 

The  word  Stabiila  meant  a station  or  resting  place 
for  travellers,  a kind  of  inn,  as  we  see  from  a passage 
of  Ulpian  (^Dlg.  47.  tit.  5.  s.  1):  “ qui  naves,  cau- 
ponas,  stabula  exercent ; ” and  the  men  who  kept 
these  places  were  “ Stabularii.”  [G.  L.] 

STA'BULUM,  AD,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the 
Antonine  Itin.  between  Salsulae  (^Salses)  and  Sum- 
mus  Pyrenaeus,  or  the  pass  of  the  Pyrenees  at 
Bellegarde.  It  is  supposed  to  be  Le  Boidu,  which 
looks  like  a part  of  the  old  name,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tech.  The  distances  in  the  Itin.  both  from 
Salsulae  to  Ad  Stabulum,  and  from  Ad  Stabulum 
to  Summus  Pyrenaeus,  are  a great  deal  too  much. 
The  name,  however,  and  the  place  Le  Botdu  on  the 
Tech  seem  to  fix  the  position  of  this  Stabulum. 
[Ckntuiuones,  Ad;  Stabula.]  [G.  L.] 

STA'BULUM  DIOME'DIS  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  331; 
Jt.  Ilier.  p.  603),  a place  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  on 
the  Via  Egnatia,  18,000  paces,  according  to  Itin. 
Ant.,  12,000,  according  to  It.  Hier.,  from  Porsula, 
or  iMaximianopolis ; probably  the  same  as  Pliny  (iv. 
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1 1.  s.  18)  calls  Tirida  : “ Oppidum  fuit  Tirida,  Dio 
rnedis  equorum  stabulis  dirum.”  This  Diomedes  was 
king  of  the  Bistones  in  Thrace,  and  was  in  the  habit 
of  throwing  strangers  to  be  devoured  by  his  savage 
horses,  till  at  length  he  himself  was  punished  in  the 
same  way  by  Hercules.  (Mela,  ii.  2.  § 8.)  Lapie 
places  it  near  the  modern  lassikeni.  [J.  R.] 
STA'BULUM  NOVUM,  a town  probably  of  the'Co- 
setani,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  390.) 
Variously  identified  with  Villanueva  de  Sitges,  Villa- 
nueva, and  Solivela,  or  Sagai're.  [T.  H.  D.] 
STACHIR  {^rdx^^p,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §§  7 and  8),  a 
river  on  the  W.  coast  of  Libya  Interior,  which  rose 
in  Mount  Ryssadium.  Not  far  from  its  source  it 
formed  a lake  named  Clonia,  and  after  flowing  in  a 
westerly  direction,  discharged  itself  into  the  Sinus 
Hesperius,  to  the  SE.  of  the  promontory  of  Ryssa- 
dium. It  is  probably  the  same  river  which  Pliny 
(v.  1.  s.  1)  calls  Salsus,  and  may  be  the  modern 
St.  John  or  St.  Antonio  river,  also  called  Rio  de 
Guaon.  [T.  H.  D.] 

STAGEIRA,  STAGEIRUS  {'S.tdyeipos,  Herod, 
vii.  115  ; Time.  iv.  88,  v.  18  ; Strab.  vii.  p.  331, 
Fr.  33,  35  ; 'S.Toyeipa,  al.  'Sravreipa,  Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§ 10;  Plin.  iv.  17,  xvi.  57),  a town  of  Chalcidice  in 
Macedonia,  and  a colony  of  Andros.  The  army  of 
Xerxes,  after  passing  through  the  plain  of  Syleus, 
passed  through  Stageirus  to  arrive  at  Acanthus, 
in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian.War  it  sur- 
rendered to  Brasidas,  and  two  years  afterwards  was 
included  in  the  treaty  between  Sparta  and  Athens. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Aristotle.  Alexander,  from 
regard  to  his  great  teacher,  restored  this  town, 
which  with  other  Grecian  colonies  in  that  quarter 
had  fallen  into  decay,  when  W.  Thrace  had  become 
part  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom.  (Plut.  A lex.  7 ; 
Diog.  Laert.  v.  § 4 ; Theophr.  H.  P.  102;  Aelian, 
V.  H.  iii.  17.)  But  the  improvement  was  not  per- 
manent, and  no  memorial  of  the  birthplace  of 
Aristotle  remains,  unless  the  coins  inscribed  ’Op0a- 
yopiwv  are  of  this  place,  as  Eckhel  (vol.  ii.  p.  73) 
supposed,  on  the  authority  of  a fragment  in  the 
Geographi  Minores  (vol.  iv.  p.  42,  ed.  Hudson). 
Leake  {Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  168)  has  fixed 
the  site  at  Stavros,  which  he  considers  to  be  a con- 
traction of  the  old  name:  it  is  almost  presumption 
to  differ  with  so  great  an  authority  in  comparative 
geography;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  the  name 
Stavros  or  “ Cross  ” is  common  enough  in  Greece, 
and  Mr.  Bowen  {Mount  Athos,  ^'C.  p.  120,  London, 
1852)  has  shown,  from  a comparison  with  the  pas- 
sage in  Herodotus  {1.  c.),  that  the  traditional  beliel 
of  the  Macedonian  peasants  in  identifying  Isboi-os 
or  Nizoro,  as  it  is  called  by  them,  with  Stageirus, 
rests  upon  satisfactory  grounds.  The  position  of 
tins  village,  on  the  S.  face  of  a wooded  mountain 
which  commands  a view  of  Mt.  Athos  and  the 
Aegean,  is  very  much  that  of  an  Hellenic  city,  and 
there  are  vast  substructions  of  Hellenic  masoniy 
all  around.  The  Epitomiser  of  Strabo  (vii.  p.  331), 
who  lived  not  long  before  the  eleventh  century, 
has  a port  and  island  called  Capkus  {Kdirpos) 
near  Stageirus,  which  is  probably  the  island  of 
Leftheridha  near  C.  Marmdri  ; Leake  {1.  c.) 
prefers,  in  accordance  with  his  views  that  Stavros 
represents  Stageirus,  the  port  and  island  of  Lijb- 
tzddha,  [E.  B.  J.]. 

STAGNA  VOLCARUM,  on  the  coast  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis.  Mela  (ii.  5)  speaks  of  the  Stagna 
Volcarum,  which  he  places  W.  of  the  Rhone.  They 
are  the  long  line  of  etangs  between  Aigues-Marle 
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and  Agde,  separated  from  the  land  by  a long,  narrow, 
flat,  which  widens  near  Cette,  where  the  Mons  Setius 
is.  These  lagunes  are  the  E' tangs  de  Tau,  de  Fron- 
tignan,  de  Magmlone,  and  others.  Avienus  (<9r. 
Marit.  58)  mentions  the  Taurus  or  E'tang  de  Tau: 

“ Tauram  paludem  nainque  gentiles  vocant.” 

[Fecyi  Jugum;  Ledus].  [G.  L.] 

STALIOCA'NUS  PORTUS  (l.(T')a\ioKavhs  \l. 
fxgv).  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  § 2)  places  this  port  between 
Gobaeum  Promontorium  [Gobaeum]  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Tetus,  on  the  coast  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 
D’Anville  {Notice,  ^c.)  found  in  a manuscript  plan 
of  the  Arne  du  Conquet  the  name  of  Port  Sliocan, 
N.  of  Cap  Make,  at  the  bottom  of  the  road  of  Loo- 
Christ.  Lobineau  in  his  History  of  Bretagne  says 
that  the  name  means  White  Tower,  and  that  there 
were  traces  of  a port  there,  constructed  of  brick 
and  cement.  Gosselin  places  the  Staliocanus  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Bretagne,  at  the  outlet  of  the  river  on 
which  Morlaix  stands.  It  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine which  of  the  numerous  bays  on  this  irregular 
coast  is  Ptolemy’s  Staliocanus.  [G.  L.] 

STANACUM,  a place  in  Noricum,  on  the  road 
leading  along  the  Danube  from  Augusta  Vindeli- 
corum  to  Carnuntum  and  Vindobona.  {It.  Ant. 
p.  249 ; Tab.  Pent.')  Its  exact  site  is  uncertain. 
(Comp.  Muchar,  Norikum,  i.  p.  285.)  [L.  S.] 

STATIELLI  (SraTicAAoi),  a tribe  of  Ligurians, 
who  inhabited  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Apennines, 
on  both  sides  of  the  valley  of  the  Bormida.  Their 
locality  is  clearly  fixed  by  that  of  the  town  of  Aquae 
Statiellae,  now  Acqui,  which  grew  up  under  the 
Roman  Empire  from  a mere  watering  place  into  a 
large  and  populous  town,  and  the  chief  place  of  the 
surrounding  district.  The  Statielli  are  mentioned 
by  Livy  in  b.  c.  173,  as  an  independent  tribe,  who 
were  attacked  by  the  Roman  consul,  M.  Popillius: 
after  defeating  them  in  the  field,  he  attacked  and 
took  their  city,  which  Livy  calls  Carystus,  and,  not 
content  with  disarming  them,  sold  the  captives  as 
slaves.  This  proceeding  was  severely  arraigned  at 
Rome  by  the  tribunes,  especially  on  the  ground  that 
tht  Statielli  had  previously  been  uniformly  faithful 
to  the  Roman  alliance;  but  they  did  not  succeed  in 
enforcing  reparation  (Liv.  xlii.  7,  8,  9,  21).  Livy 
writes  the  name  Statiellates,  while  Decimus  Brutus, 
who  crossed  their  territory  on  his  march  from  Mu- 
tina,  B.  c.  44,  and  addresses  one  of  his  letters  to 
Cicero  from  thence,  dates  it  “ finibus  Statiellensium” 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  xi.  11).  Pliny,  who  enumerates 
them  among  the  tribes  of  Ligurians  existing  in  his 
time,  calls  them  Statielli,  and  their  chief  town 
Aquae  Statiellorum  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7).  The  site  of 
Carystus,  mentioned  only  by  Livy,  in  the  passage 
above  cited,  is  wholly  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 
STATO'NIA  (STaTCDvia  : Eth.  Statoniensis),  a 
town  of  Southern  Etruria,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  among  the  smaller  towns  {iroXlxvai)  in  that 
part  of  Italy.  (Strab.  v.  p.  226.)  Pliny  also 
mentions  the  Statones  among  the  municipalities  of 
Etruria  (iii.  5.  s.  8),  but  neither  author  affords  any 
nearer  clue  to  its  situation.  We  learn,  however,  that 
it  was  celebrated  for  its  wine,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  noted  of  those  grown  in  Etruria  (Plin.  xiv. 
6.  s.  8),  and  that  there  were  valuable  stone-quarries 
in  its  territory.  (Vitruv.  ii.  7.  § 3.)  From  the 
terms  in  which  Vitruvius  speaks  of  these,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  district  of  Statunia,  which  he  calls 
‘‘  praetectura  Statoniensis,”  ad  joined  that  of  Tar- 
qoinii ; and  both  Pliny  and  Seneca  allude  to  the 
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existence  of  a lake  “ in  agro  Statoniensi,”  in  which 
there  were  floating  islands.  (Plin.  ii.  95.  s.  96; 
Senec.  N.  Q.  iii.  25.)  This  can  hardly  be  any  other 
than  the  small  Lago  di  Mezzano,  a few  miles  W.  of 
' the  more  extensive  Lago  di  Bolsena : we  must  there- 
fore probably  look  for  Statonia  between  this  and 
Tarquiiiii.  But  within  this  space  several  sites  have 
been  indicated  as  possessing  traces  of  ancient  habi- 
tation ; among  othei’s,  Farnese  and  Castro,  the  last 
of  which  is  regarded  by  Cluver  as  the  site  of  Sta- 
tonia, and  has  as  plausible  a claim  as  any  other. 
But  there  is  nothing  really  to  decide  the  point. 
(Cluver,  Ital.  p.  517;  Dennis’s  Etruria,  vol.  i.  pp. 
463  - 468.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

STATUAS  (AD),  the  name  of  two  places 
in  Pannonia,  one  of  which  was  situated  on  the 
Danube,  a little  to  the  west  of  Bregetio  {It.  Ant. 
p.  246 ; Notit.  Imp.'),  and  the  other  further  south- 
east, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alisca  and  Alta  Ripa 
{It.  Ant.  p.  244),  which  Muchar  {Norikum,  i.  p. 
264)  identifies  with  Szekszard.  [L.  S.] 

STATUAS  (AD),  a town  in  the  territory  of  the 
Contestani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  {Itin.  Ant. 
p.  400.)  Variously  identified  with  Adsaneta  and 
Xativa  or  S.  Felipe.  [T.  H.  D.] 

STAVANI  {"SiTavavoi,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 25),  a people 
in  European  Sarmatia,  at  the  N.  foot  of  Mons  Bo- 
dinus.  Ukert  (iii.  2.  § 435)  conjectures  that  we 
should  read  'S.TXavdvoi,  that  is,  Slavi,  and  seeks  them 
on  the  Bund  and  the  Ilmensee.  [T.  H.  D.] 

STECTO'RIUM  {^TeKrdpiou:  Etk.^reKTOprivSs), 
a town  of  Phrvgia,  between  Peltae  and  Svnnada. 
(Ptol.  v.  2.  § 25;  Pans  x.  27.  § 1.)  Kiepert  (in 
Franz’s  Fiinf  Inschriften,  p.  36)  identifies  it  with 
the  modern  Afijuni  Karahissar.  (Comp.  Sestini, 
Num.  Vet.  p.  126.)  [L.  S.] 

STEFRIA.  [Attica,  p.  332,  a.] 

STELAE  {'S.rgXai,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  a Cretan  city 
which  is  described  by  the  Byzantine  geographer  as 
being  near  two  towns,  which  are  called,  in  the  pub- 
lished editions  of  his  work,  Paraesus  and  Rhi- 
thymna.  In  Mr.  Pashley’s  map  the  site  is  fixed 
at  the  Mohammedan  village  of  Philippo  on  the 
route  from  Kasteliand  (Inatus)  to  Ilaghias  Dhika 
(Gortyna).  [E.  B.  J.] 

STELLA'TIS  CAMPUS  was  the  name  given  to 
a part  of  the  rich  plain  of  Campania,  the  limits  of 
which  cannot  be  clearly  determined,  but  which 
appears  to  have  adjoined  the  “ Falernus  ager,”  and 
to  have  been  situated  likewise  to  the  N.  of  the 
Vulturnus.  Livy  mentions  it  more  than  once  during 
the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Samnites  (ix.  44, 
X.  31),  and  again  during  the  Second  Punic  War, 
when  Hannibal  found  himself  there  by  an  error  of 
his  guides  (Liv.  xxii.  13).  From  his  expressions  it 
would  appear  to  have  adjoined  the  “ Calenus  ager,” 
and  apparently  was  the  part  of  the  plain  lying  between 
Cales  and  the  Vulturnus.  It  was  a part  of  the 
public  lands  of  the  Roman  people,  which  the  tribune 
Rullus  proposed  by  his  agrarian  law  to  parcel  out 
among  the  poorei  citizens  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  i.  7.  ii. 
31):  this  was  for  the  time  successfully  oppo.sed  by 
Cicero,  but  the  measure  was  canied  into  effect  a few 
years  later  by  the  agrarian  law  of  Caesar,  passed  in 
his  consulship,  b.  c.  59  (Suet.  Caes.  20).  The 
statement  of  Suetonius  that  the  district  thus  named 
was  previously  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  conse- 
crated, is  clearly  negatived  by  the  language  of  Cicero 
in  the  passages  just  referred  to.  The  name  of  Stel- 
latimis  Ager  .seems  to  have  been  given  to  a district 
I in  quite  another  part  of  Italy,  fonuing  a part  ol  the 
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territory  of  Capena  in  southern  Etruria.  It  was 
from  this  district  that  the  Stellatine  tribe  derived  its 
name  (Fest.  s.  v.  Stellatinn).  [E.  H.  B.] 

STENA,  a station  in  Macedonia,  on  the  road  from 
Tauriana  (^Do'irdn)  to  Stobi  {P&iht.  Tab.\  which  is 
evidently  the  pass  now  called  Demirhapi,  or  “ Iron 
Gate,”  where  the  river  Axius  is  closely  bordered  by 
perpendicular  rocks,  which  in  one  place  have  been 
excavated  for  the  road  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  442.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

STE'NTORIS  LACUS  (Srevropls  Ai>t7,  Herod, 
vii.  58;  Acropol.  p.  64),  a lake  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  Thrace,  formed  by  the  Hebrus,  and  opening 
into  the  Aegean  near  the  town  of  Aenos.  Pliny 
(iv.  11.  s.  18)  incorrectly  places  on  it  a Stentoris 
I’ORTUS  ; and  Mannert  conjectures  that  perhaps  the 
right  reading  in  Herodotus  {1.  c.)  is  \ifi4va,  not 
Xiixvr)v.  [J.  R.] 

STENUS,  a river  of  Thrace,  mentioned  by  Mela 
only  (ii.  2.  § 8)  as  near  Maronea,  on  the  south  coast. 
The  name  is  probably  corrupt,  as  it  occurs  in  the 
]MSS.  in  a great  variety  of  forms, — Stenos,  Stonos, 
Sehoenus,  Scenus,  Sithenos,  &c.  (See  Tzschucke, 
ad  loc.').  [J.  R.J 

STENYCLA'RUS  (^reyvKXapos,  'S.revvKX'qpos: 
Eth.  '2,T^vvKXripios),  a town  in  the  north  of  Mes- 
senia,  and  the  capital  of  the  Dorian  conquerors, 
built  by  Cresphontes.  Andania  had  been  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the  country.  (Pans.  iv.  3.  § 7; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  361.)  The  town  afterwards  ceased 
to  exist,  but  its  name  was  given  to  the  northern  of 
the  two  Messenian  plains.  (Paus.  iv.  33.  § 4,  iv. 
1.5.  § 8;  Herod,  ix.  64.)  [Messenia,  p.  341.] 
STEPHANAFHANA,  more  correctly,  perhaps, 
Stephani  Fanum,  a place  in  Illyris  Graeca,  on  the 
Via  Egnatia  Uieros.  p.  608).  It  was  the 

castle  of  St.  Stephen  (rod  dy'tov  'S.Tecpdvov'),  repaired 
by  Justinian.  (Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  4.)  Lapie  places 
it  on  the  river  Boscovitza.  [T.  H.  D.] 

STEPHANE  (^recpavri),  a small  port  town  on  the 
coast  of  Paphlagonia,  according  to  Arrian  (^Peripl. 
P.  E.  p.  15)  180  stadia  east  of  Cimolis,  but 
according  to  Marcian  (p.  72)  only  150.  The  place 
was  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hecataeus  as 
a town  of  the  Mariandyni  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ^TecpaPis), 
under  the  name  of  Stephanis.  (Comp.  Scylax,  p.  34; 
Ptol.  V.  4.  § 2.)  The  modern  village  of  Stephanio 
or  Estifan  probably  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Stephane.  [L;  S.j 

STEKEO'NTIUM(2TepeoVTJOi/),a  towm  in  North- 
western Germany,  probably  in  the  country  of  the 
Bructeri  or  Marsi,  the  exact  site  of  which  cannot  be 
ascertained.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 27.)  [L.  S.] 

STIPHANE  (2T:<pdv7j),  a lake  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Pontus,  in  the  district  called 
Phazemonitis.  The  lake  was  entensive  and  abounded 
in  fish,  and  its  shores  aftbrded  excellent  pasture 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  560.)  Its  modern  name  is  Boghaz 
Kieui  Ghieul.  (Hamilton,  Researches,  i.  p.  336. 
foil.)  [L.  S.] 

STFRIA.  [Attica,  p.  332,  a.] 

STIRIS  (2T?pts  Eth.  SripiTTys),  a town  of  Phocis 
situated  120  stadia  from  Chaenmeia,  the  road  between 
the  two  places  running  across  the  mountains.  The 
inhabitants  of  St  iris  claimed  descent  from  an  Athe- 
nian colony  of  the  Attic  demus  of  Steiria,  led  by 
Peteus,  when  he  was  driven  out  of  Attica  by  Aegeus. 
Pausanias  describes  the  city  as  situated  upon  a 
rocky  summit,  with  only  a few  wells,  which  did  not 
supply  water  fit  for  drinking,  which  the  inhabitants 
obtained  from  a fountain,  four  stadia  below  the  city, 
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to  which  fountain  there  was  a descent  excavated 
among  the  rocks.  The  city  contained 'in  the  time 
of  Pausanias  a temple  of  Artemis  Stiritis,  made  of 
crude  brick,  containing  two  statues,  one  of  Pentelic 
marble,  the  other  of  ancient  workmanship,  covered 
with  bandages.  (Paus.  x.  35.  §§  8 — 10.)  Stiris 
was  one  of  the  Phocian  cities  destroyed  by  Philip  at 
the  close  of  the  Sacred  War  (Paus.  x.  3.  § 2);  but 
it  was  afterwards  rebuilt  and  was  inhabited  at  the 
time  of  the  visit  of  Pausanias.  The  ruins  of  Stiris, 
now  called  Paled  khora,  are  situated  upon  a tabular 
height  defended  by  precipitous  rocks,  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour’s  ride  from  the  monastery  of  St.  Luke. 
The  summit  is  surrounded  with  a wall  of  loose  con- 
struction, and  the  surface  of  the  rock  within  the 
inclosure  is  excavated  in  many  places  for  habitations. 
The  fountain  of  water  described  by  Pausanias  is 
probably  the  copious  source  within  the  walls  of  the 
monastery  issuing  from  the  side  of  the  hill.  This 
fountain  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  fixed  in  the 
outer  wall  of  the  church.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  528,  seq.) 

STLUPI  or  STLUPPI  (SrAoSTTi,  STAouTTTrt,  Ptol. 
ii.  16.  (17.)  § 9),  a place  in  Liburnia.  The  inha- 
bitants are  called  Stlupini  by  Pliny  (iii.  21.  s.  25). 
Perhaps  the  present  Sluni.  [T.  H.  D.] 

STOBI  (Srogot,  Strab.  vii.  p.  329,  Fr.  4,  viii.  p. 
389;  Ptol,  iii.  13.  § 4;  Liv.  xxxiii,  19,  xxxix.  59, 
xl.  21,  xlv.  29;  Plin.  iv  1 7),  a town  in  the  NW.  of 
Paeonia  in  Macedonia,  which  appears  to  have  been 
a place  of  some  importance  under  the  Macedonian 
kings,  although  pnjbably  it  had  been  greatly  reduced 
by  the  incursions  of  the  Dardani,  when  Philip  had 
an  intention  of  founding  a new  city  near  it  in 
memory  of  a victory  over  these  troublesome  neigh- 
bours, and  which  he  proposed  to  call  Perseis,  in 
honour  of  his  son.  At  the  Roman  conquest,  Stobi 
was  made  the  place  of  deposit  of  salt,  for  the  supply 
of  the  Dardani,  the  monopoly  of  which  was  given  to 
the  Third  Macedonia.  In  the  time  of  Pliny  (1.  c.) 
Stobi  was  a municipal  town,  but  probably  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Heliogabalus  it  was  made  a “ colonia.” 
When  about  a.  d.  400  Macedonia  was  under  a 
“ consular,”  Stobi  became  the  chief  town  of  I\Iace- 
donia  II  or  Salutaris  (Marquardt,  in  Becker's  Rom. 
Alter,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  118).  According  to  the 
Tabular  Itinerary  it  stood  47  M.  P.  from  Heracleia 
of  Lyncus,  which  was  in  the  Via  Egnatia,  and 
55  M.  P.  from  Tauriana,  and  was  therefore  probably 
in  the  direct  road  from  Heracleia  to  Serdica.  The 
position  must  have  been  therefore  on  the  Erigon, 
10  or  12  miles  above  the  junction  of  that  river  with 
the  Axius,  a situation  which  agrees  with  that  of 
Livy,  who  describes  it  as  belonging  to  Deuriopus  of 
Paeonia,  which  was  watered  by  the  Erigon,  Stobi 
was  a point  from  which  four  roads  issued.  (^Peut. 
Tab.)  One  proceeded  NW.  to  Senpi,  and  from  thence 
to  Naissus  on  the  great  SE.  route  from  Viminacium 
on  the  Danube  to  Byzantium;  the  second  NE,  to 
Serdica,  100  M.  P.  SE.  of  Naissus  on  the  same  route; 
the  third  SE,  to  Thessalonica;  and  the  fourth  SW. 
to  Heracleia,  the  last  forming  a communication  with 
that  central  point  on  the  ViaEgnatia  leading  through 
Stobi  from  all  the  places  on  the  three  former  routes. 
In  A.  D.  479  Stobi  was  captured  by  Theodoric  the 
Ostrogoth  (Malch.  Philadelph.  Exc.  de  Leg.  Rom. 
pp.  78 — 86,  ap.  Muller,  Fragm.  Hist.  Graec.  vol.  iv. 
p.  125);  and  in  the  Bulgarian  campaign  of  A.  i). 
1014,  it  was  occupied  by  Basil  II.  and  the  Byzantine 
army  (SroTreioi',  Cedren.  p.  709).  The  geography 
of  the  basin  of  the  Erigon  in  which  Stobi  was  situated 
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is  so  imperfectly  known  that  there  is  a difficulty  in 
identifying  its  site:  in  Kiepert’s  map  {Europa'isclie 
Turkei)  the  ruins  of  Stobi  are  marked  to  the  W.  of 
Demh'kapi^  or  the  pass  of  the  “ Iron  Gate.”  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  306,  440.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
STOBORRUM  PROM.  (^.rdSo^pov  &Kpou,  Ptol. 
iv.  3.  § 5),  a headland  of  Numidia,  betw'een  the 
promontory  of  Hippus  and  the  town  of  Aphrodisium, 
at  the  E,  point  of  the  Sinus  Olchacites.  Now  Cap 
Ferro  or  Ra&  Hadid.  [T.  II.  D.] 

STOE'CHADES  (at  'S.Toixd^^s  uTjcrdi)  or  STP- 
C HADES,  on  the  S.  coast  of  Gallia.  Strabo  (iv.  p. 
184)  speaks  of  the  Stoechades  islands  lying  off  the 
coast  of  Narbonensis,  five  in  number,  three  larger 
and  two  smaller.  They  were  occupied  by  the  Massa- 
liots.  Steph.  B.  (s.  v.  Srot^dSes)  says,  “ islands  near 
Massalia;  and  they  are  also  named  Ligystides.”  Pto  - 
lemy (ii.  10.  § 21)  also  mentions  five  islands  Stoe- 
chades, which  he  places  in  the  meridian  of  the 
Citharistes  Proipontorium  [Citharistes]. 

Pliny  (iii.  5)  mentions  only  three  Stoechades,  which 
he  says  were  so  named  from  being  in  a line 
(tTTOixos),  and  he  gives  to  them  the  Greek  names 
respectively  Prote,  Mese  or  Pomponiana,  and  Hy- 
paea.  Tliese  must  be  the  islands  now  named  Isles 
d Ilieres,  of  which  the  most  w'esterly  is  Porqueroles, 
tlie  central  is  Portcroz,  and  the  most  easterly  is 
V Isle  du  Levant  or  du  Titan,  opposite  to  the  town  of 
Ilieres,  in  the  department  of  Var.  These  islands 
are  mere  barren  rocks.  Besides  the  three  larger 
islands,  which  have  been  enumerated,  there  are  two 
others  at  least,  mere  rocks,  VEsquillade  and  Bagneau, 
which  make  up  the  number  of  five.  Coral  was  got 
in  the  sea  about  the  Stoechades  (Plin.  xxxii.  3),  and 
is  still  got  on  this  p;irtof  the  French  coast. 

Agathemerus  (tJeoy.  Min.  ii.  p.  13,  ed.  Hudson) 
places  the  Stoechades  along  the  coast  which  was 
occupied  by  the  settlemeiits  of  the  Massaliots;  but 
he  fixes  the  two  small  Stoechades  near  Massilia. 
These  are  the  two  dismal  rocks  named  Ratoneau 
and  Pomegue  which  are  seen  as  soon  as  you  get  out 
of  the  port  of  Marseille,  with  some  still  smaller 
rocks  near  them  [Massilia,  p.  292],  one  of  which 
contains  the  small  fort  named  Chateau  dif. 

The  Stoechades  still  belonged  to  the  Massaliots  in 
Tacitus’  time  (^Ilist.  iii.  43).  The  Romans  w'ho 
were  exiled  from  Rome  sometimes  went  to  Massi- 
lia, as  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus  did;  if  he  did  not  go  to 
the  Stoechades  as  the  Scholiast  says  (Cic.  pro  Sest. 
c.  3);  but  the  Roman  must  have  found  the  Stoe- 
chades a dull  place  to  live  in.  When  Lucan  (iii. 
516)  says“  Stoechados  arva,”’he  uses  a poetic  license; 
and  Aminianus  (xv.  11)  as  usual  in  his  geography 
blunders  when  he  places  the  Stoechades  about  Ni- 
caea  and  Antipolis  (^Nizza,  Antibes').  [G.  L.] 
STOENI.  [Euganei.] 

STOMA,  AD,  a place  in  Moesia  on  the  Southern- 
most arm  of  the  Danube.  (Tab.  Pent;  Geogr. 'Rav. 
iv.  5.)  Manner!  (vii.  p.  123)  places  it  by  the 
modern  Zof.  [T.  H D.] 

STOMALIMNE.  [Fossa  Mariana.] 
STRADELA,  a town  of  Palestine  mentioned  only 
in  the  Itinerarium  Hierosolymitanum  as  x.  M.P.  from 
Maximianopolis,  and  xii.  M.P.  from  Sciopolis  (i.  e. 
Scythopolis),  and  identified  by  the  writer  with  the 
place  where  Ahab  abode  and  Elias  prophesied,  and 
— by  a strange  confusion — where  David  slew  Goliath 
(p.  586,  ed.  Wesseling).  The  name  is  undoubtedly 
a corruption  of  Esdraela,  the  classical  form  of  the 
Scriptural  Jezreel.  [Esdraela.]  [G.  W.] 
STRA'GONA  (JZipa'^dvo.),  a town  in  the  south- 
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eastern  part  of  Germany,  either  in  the  country  of 
the  Silingae  or  in  that  of  the  Didnni,  on  the  nor- 
thern slope  of  Mons  Asciburgius.  (Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  § 28.) 
If  the  resemblance  of  names  be  a safe  guide,  we 
might  identify  it  with  Strigau,  though  this  hardly 
agrees  with  the  degrees  in  which  it  is  placed  by 
Ptolemy;  w'hence  others  suppose  it  to  have  been 
situated  at  Strehlen,  between  Schweidnitz  and 
Brkg.  [L.  S.] 

STRAPELLUM.  [Apulia,  p.  167.] 
STRA'TIA.  [Enispk.] 

STRATONI'CE  (^^TparoviKT],  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 11), 
a town  of  Chalcidice  in  Macedonia,  which  Ptolemy 
places  on  the  Singitic  gulf.  Leake  (Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  160)  considers  that  there  is  here  the  same 
mistake  as  in  the  case  of  Acanthus  [Acanthus],  and 
refers  it  to  the  Hellenic  remains  on  thecoastof  theStry- 
monic  gulf  in  the  confined  valley  of  Stratoni.  [E.B-J.] 
STRATONICEIA  (^rpaTOviKeia  or  ^TparoviKr], 
Ptol.  V.  2.  § 20:  Eth.  'krparoviKfv^),  one  of  the 
most  important  towns  in  the  interior  of  Caria,  was 
situated  on  the  south-east  of  Mylasa,  and  on  the 
south  of  the  river  Marsyas.  It  appears  to  have 
been  founded  by  Antiochus  Soter,  who  named  it 
after  his  wife  Stratonice.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  660 ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.)  The  subsequent  Syro- Macedonian 
kings  adorned  the  town  with  splendid  and  costly 
buildings.  At  a later  time  it  was  ceded  to 
the  Rhodians.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  18,  30.)  Mithridates 
of  Pontus  resided  for  some  time  at  Stratoniceia, 
and  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  its  principal 
citizens.  (Appian,  Mithr.  20.)  Some  time  after 
this  it  was  besieged  by  Labienus,  and  the  brave  re- 
sistance it  offered  to  him  entitled  it  to  the  gratitude 
of  Augustus  and  the  Senate  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  62; 
Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  26).  The  emperor  Hadrian  is 
said  to  have  taken  this  town  under  his  special  pro- 
tection, and  to  have  changed  its  name  into  Hadriano- 
polis  (Steph.  B.  1.  c.),  a name,  however,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  come  into  use.  Pliny, 
(v.  29)  enumerates  it  among  free  cities  in  Asia. 
Near  the  town  was  the  temple  of  Zeus  Chrysaoreus, 
at  which  the  confederate  towns  of  Caria  held  their 
meetings  ; at  these  meetings  the  several  states 
had  votes  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  towns 
they  possessed.  The  Stratoniceans,  though  not  of 
Carian  origin,  were  admitted  into  the  confederacy, 
because  they  possessed  certain  small  towns  or 
villages,  which  formed  part  of  it.  Menippus,  sur- 
named  Catochas,  according  to  Cicero  (Brut.  91) 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  of  his  time, 
was  a native  of  Stratoniceia.  Stephanus  B.  (s  v. 
^iSpids)  mentions  a town  of  Idrias  in  Caria,  which 
had  previously  been  called  Chrysaoris;  and  as 
Herodotus  (v.  118)  makes  the  river  Marsyas,  on. 
whose  banks  stood  the  white  pillars  at  which  the 
Carians  held  their  national  meetings,  flow  from  a 
district  called  Idrias,  it  is  very  probable  that 
Antiochus  Soter  built  the  new  city  of  Sti'atoniceia 
upon  the  site  of  Idrias.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p. 
235.)  Eskihissar,  which  now  occupies  the  place  of 
Stratoniceia,  is  only  a small  village,  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  is  strewed  with  marble  fragments, 
while  some  shafts  of  columns  are  standing  single. 
In  the  side  of  a hill  is  a theatre,  with  the  seats  re- 
maining, and  ruins  of  the  proscenium,  among  which 
are  pedestals  of  statues,  some  of  which  contain 
inscriptions.  Outside  the  village  there  are  broken 
arches,  with  pieces  of  ma.ssive  wall  and  marble 
coffins.  (Chandler,  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  240; 
Leake,  A/<nor,  p.  229 ; Fellows,  Asia  Minor, 
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p.  254,  foil.,  Lycia,  p.  80,  foil.;  Sestini,  Num.  Vet. 
p.  90.)  [L.  S.] 

STRATO'NIS  INSULA,  an  island  in  the  Ara- 
bian gulf  between  the  harbour  Elaea  and  the  har- 
bour Saba.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  770;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  34.) 

STRATONIS  TURRIS.  [Caesareia,  No.  4, 
p.  470.] 

STRATUS  (SrpaTos:  Eth.  ^rparios:  its  ter- 
ritory 7)  ’SiTpariKT] : Surovigli),  the  chief  town  of 
Acarnania,  was  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
in  a fertile  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Achelous. 
It  commanded  the  principal  approaches  to  the  plain 
from  the  northward,  and  was  thus  a place  of  great 
military  importance.  Strabo  (x.  p.  450)  places  it  200 
stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous  by  the  course 
of  the  river.  At  the  distance  of  80  stadia  S.  of  the 
town  the  river  Anapus  flowed  into  the  Achelous; 
and  5 Roman  miles  to  its  N.,  the  Achelous  received 
another  tributaiy  stream,  named  Petitaurus.  (Thuc. 
ii.  82 ; Liv.  xliii.  22.)  Stratus  joined  the  Athenian 
alliance,  with  most  of  the  other  Acarnanian  towns, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  In 
B.  c.  429  it  was  attacked  by  the  Ambraciots,  with  a 
number  of  barbarian  auxiliaries,  aided  by  some  Pelo- 
ponnesian troops,  under  the  command  of  Cnemus; 
but  they  were  defeated  under  the  walls  of  Stratus, 
and  obliged  to  retire.  Thucydides  describes  Stratus 
at  that  time  as  the  chief  town  of  Acarnania,  which 
it  is  also  called  by  Xenophon  in  his  account  of  the 
expedition  of  Agesilaus  into  this  country.  (Thuc. 
ii.  80,  seq.,  iii.  106;  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  6.)  When  the 
Aetolians  extended  their  dominions.  Stratus  fell  into 
the  hands  of  this  people,  whence  it  is  called  by  Livy 
a town  of  Aetolia.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
during  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  wars.  Neither 
Philip  V.  nor  his  successor  Perseus  was  able  to 
W’rest  the  town  from  the  Aetolians;  and  it  remained 
in  the  power  of  the  latter  till  their  defeat  by  the 
Romans,  who  restored  it  to  Acarnania,  together  with 
the  other  towns,  which  the  Aetolians  had  taken  from 
the  Acarnanians.  (Polyb.  iv.  63,  v.  6,  7,  13,  14,  96; 
Liv.  xxxvi.  11,  xliii.  21,  22.)  Livy  (xliii.  21)  gives 
an  erroneous  description  of  the  position  of  Stratus 
when  he  says  that  it  is  situated  above  the  Ambra- 
cian  gulf,  near  the  river  Inachus. 

There  are  considerable  remains  of  Stratus  at  the 
modern  village  of  Surovigli.  The  entire  circuit  of 
the  city  was  about  2^  miles.  The  eastern  wall 
followed  the  bank  of  the  river.  Leake  discovered 
the  remains  of  a theatre  situated  in  a hollow:  its 
interior  diameter  below  is  105  feet,  and  there  seem 
to  have  been  about  30  rows  of  seats.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  137,  seq.) 

STRAVIA'NAE  or  STRAVIA'NA,  a town  in 
Lower  Pannonia,  on  the  road  from  Siscia  to  Mursa, 
of  which  the  exact  site  has  not  been  ascertained. 
(^It.  Ant.  p.  265,  where  it  appears  in  the  ablat.  form 
Stavianis.)  [L.  S.] 

STRENUS  {'Zrprivos : E€i.  Srp^tos),  a town  of 
Crete,  which  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (s.  v.')  men- 
tions on  the  authority  of  Herodian  (others  read 
Herodotus),  but  no  further  notice  is  found  of  it 
either  in  Herodotus  or  any  other  author.  [E.  B.  J.] 

STREVINTA  (^Tp^ovivToC),  a place  in  the  south- 
east of  Germany,  near  Mons  Asciburgius,  of  uncertain 
site.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 29.)  [L.  S.] 

STRO'BILUS  (SrpogiAos),  a peak  of  mount 
Caucasus,  to  which,  according  to  the  legend,  Prome- 
theus had  been  fastened  by  Hephaestus.  (Arrian, 
P&'ipl.  P.  E.  p.  12.)  [L.  S.] 

STRO'NGYLE.  [Aeoltae  Insui-ae.] 
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STRO'NGYLUS.  | Semiramidis  Mons.] 
STRO'PHADES  (^rpo^dSes : Eth.  '2,Tpo<pa?evs : 
Strofadia  and  Strivali),  formerly  called  Plotae 
(riAwTat),  two  small  islands  in  the  Ionian  sea,  about 
35  miles  S.  of  Zacynthus,  and  400  stadia  distant 
from  Cyparissia  in  Messenia,  to  which  city  they 
belonged.  The  sons  of  Boreas  pursued  the  Harpies 
to  these  islands,  which  were  called  the  “ Turning  ” 
islands,  because  the  Boreadae  here  returned  from 
the  pursuit.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  359;  Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 
23;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19;  Mela,  ii.  7; 
Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  296;  Apollod.  i.  9.  § 21;  Virg.  Aen. 
iii.  210;  It.  Ant.  p.  523.) 

STRUCHATES  (^rpoixares'),  one  of  the  six 
tribes  into  which  Herodotus  divides  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Media.  (Herod,  i.  101.)  [V.] 

STRUTHUS.  [Hermione.] 

STRYME  (Srpy^uT}),  a town  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Thrace,  a little  to  the  W.  of  Mesembria,  between 
which  and  Stryme  flowed  the  small  river  Lissus, 
which  the  army  of  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  drank 
dry.  (Herod,  vii.  108.)  Stryme  was  a colony  of 
Thasos ; but  disputes  seem  to  have  arisen  respecting 
it  between  the  Thasii  and  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Maroneia.  (Philip,  ap  Demos,  p. 
163,  R.)  [J.  R.] 

STRYMON  (^Tpvpdov,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 18),  the 
largest  river  of  Macedonia,  after  the  Axius,  and, 
before  the  time  of  Philip,  the  ancient  boundary  of 
that  country  towards  the  E.  It  rises  in  Mount 
Scomius  near  Pantalia  (the  present  GustendiV) 
(Thuc.  ii.  96),  and,  taking  first  an  E.  and  then  a 
SE.  course,  flows  through  the  whole  of  Macedonia. 
It  then  enters  the  lake  of  Prasias,  or  Cercinitis,  and 
shortly  after  its  exit  from  it,  near  the  town  of  Am- 
phipolis,  falls  into  the  Strymonic  gulf.  Pliny,  with 
less  correctness,  places  its  sources  in  the  Haemus 
(iv.  10.  s.  12).  The  importance  of  the  Strymon  is 
rather  magnified  in  the  ancient  accounts  of  it,  from 
the  circumstance  of  Amphipolis  being  seated  near 
its  mouth ; and  it  is  navigable  only  a few  miles  from 
that  town.  Apollodorus  (ii.  5.  10)  has  a legend 
that  Hercules  rendered  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
shallow  by  casting  stones  into  it,  it  having  been 
previously  navigable  much  farther.  Its  banks  were 
much  frequented  by  cranes  (Juv.  xiii.  167;  Virg. 
Aen.  X.  269;  Mart.  ix.  308).  The  Strymon  is  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  the  classics.  (Comp.  Hesiod. 
Theog.  339;  Aesch.  258,  A gam.  192;  Herod, 
vii.  75  ; Thuc.  i.  200  ; Strab.  vii.  p.  323  ; Mela.  ii. 
2;  Liv.  xliv.  44.&C.)  Its  present  name  is  Stnima, 
but  the  Turks  call  it  Karasu.  (Comp.  Leake, 
North.  Gr.  iii.  pp.  225,  465,  &c.)  [T.  H.D.] 

STRYMO'NICUS  SINUS  (i^rpopoviKhs  k6\tto5, 
Strab.  vii.  p.  330),  a bay  lying  between  Macedonia 
and  Thrace,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  peninsula  of 
Chalcidice  (Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 9).  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  river  Strymon,  which  fell  into  it.  Now  the 
gulf  of  AewJjwa.  [T.H.D.] 

STRYMO'NII  (^Tpvp6vioi),  the  name  by  which, 
according  to  tradition,  the  Bithynians  in  Asia  ori- 
ginally were  called,  because  they  had  immigrated 
into  Asia  from  the  country  about  the  Strymon 
in  Europe.  (Herod,  vii.  75;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'Zrpvpdv.') 
Pliny  (v.  40)  further  states  that  Bithynia  was 
called  by  some  Strymonis.  [L.  S.] 

STUBERA.  [Stymbara.] 

STU'CCIA  (^TovKKla,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 3),  a small 
river  on  the  W.  coast  of  Britain,  identified  by 
Camden  (p.  772)  with  the  Ystioyth  in  Cardigan- 
shire. [T.  H.  D.J 
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STURA  (Stui'a),  a river  of  Northern  Italy,  one 
of  the  confluents  of  the  Padus  (Plin.  iii.  1 6.  s.  20), 
which  jo'ins  that  river  a few  miles  below  Turin 
(Augusta  Taurinorum),  within  a few  miles  of  the 
Duria  Minor  or  J)ora  Riparia.  It  still  retains  its 
ancient  name  and  is  a considerable  stream,  rising  in 
the  glaciers  of  the  Alps,  between  the  Roche  Melon 
and  Mont  Iseran.  [E.  H.  B.] 

STURA  (Sroypa),  a small  place  in  Pattalene, 
near  the  inouths  of  the  Indus,  mentioned  by  Arrian 
{Ind.  c.  4).  [V.] 

STURIUM  INSULA.  [Phila]. 

STU'RNIUM  (2,Toupuoi:  Eth.  Sturninus:  Ster- 
naccio),  a town  of  Calabria,  mentioned  both  by 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy  among  the  municipal  towns  of 
tliat  region.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 77.) 
Its  name  is  not  otherwise  known,  but  it  is  supposed 
to  be  represented  by  the  modern  village  of  Ster- 
naccio,  about  10  miles  S.  of  Lecce  (Lupiae)  and  a 
short  distance  NE.  of  Soleto  (Soletum).  (Cluver. 
Jial.  p.  1231;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  114.)  There 
exist  coins  with  the  inscription  2TT,  and  types 
resembling  those  of  the  Tarentines,  which  are  as- 
cribed to  Sturnium.  [E.  H.  B.] 

STYLLA'NGIUM  (2TuA\a'ry«ov,  Polyb.  iv.  77, 
80;  ^rvWdyiov,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.:  Eth.  ^TvWdyios, 
2roA\ayi€us),  a town  of  Triphylia  in  Elis  of  un- 
certain site,  which  surrendered  to  Philip  in  the 
Social  War. 

STY'MBARA  (Sn'/ugapa,  Strab.  vii.  p.  327; 

Polyb.  xxviii.  8.  § 8 ; Stubera,  Liv.  xxxi. 
39,  xliii.  20,  22),  a town  on  the  frontier  of  regal 
Macedonia,  which  is  by  some  assigned  to  Peuriopus, 
and  by  others  to  Pelagonia,  which  in  the  campaign  of 
B.  c.  400  was  the  third  encampment  of  the  consul 
Sulpicius;  it  must  be  looked  for  in  the  basin  of  the 
Erigon.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 
306.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

STYMPHA'LIS,  a district  annexed  by  the  Ro- 
nians,  along  with  Atintania  and  Elimiotis,  to  Mace- 
donia upon  the  conquest  of  this  kingdom,  a.d.  168. 
(Liv.  xlv.  30.)  From  the  mention  of  this  district 
along  with  Atintania  and  Elimiotis,  which  were 
portions  of  Epeirus  upon  the  borders  of  Thessaly,  it 
would  appear  that  Stymphalis  is  only  another  form 
of  the  more  common  name  Tymphalis  or  Tym- 
phaea  ; though  it  is  true,  as  Cramer  has  observed, 
tliat  Diodorus  has  mentioned  Stymphalia  (Diod.  xx. 
28),  and  Callimachus  sjjeaks  of  the  Stymphalian 
oxen  in  that  territory  {Hymn,  in  Dian.  179). 
Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  § 43)  likewise  mentions  a town 
Gyrlona  in  Stymphalia,  but  in  this  passage  other 
^ISS.  read  Tymphalia.  (Cramer,  Ancient  Greece., 
vol.  i.  p.  198.) 

STYMPHA'LUS  (2TO|U(/)a\os,2Tu/i^7jAos,  Pans, 
et  alii;  t(>  '2,rvjX(p7]Kov,  Schol.  ad  Find.  01.  vi.  129; 
Stymphalum,  Plin.  iv.  6.  s.  10;  Stymphala,  Lucret. 
V.  31 : Eth.  ~S,TV{jL(()d\ios,  2ru^(p'^Aios),  the  name  of 
a town,  district,  mountain,  and  river  in  the  NE.  of 
Arcadia.  The  territoiy  of  Stymphalus  is  a plain, 
about  six  miles  in  length,  bounded  by  Achaia  on  the 
N.,  Sicyonia  and  Phli.asia  on  the  E.,  the  territory  of 
Mantineia  on  the  S.,  and  that  of  Orchomenus  and 
Plieneus  on  the  W.  This  plain  is  shut  in  on  all 
sides  by  mountains.  On  the  N.  rises  the  gigantic 
mass  of  Cyllene,  from  which  a projecting  spur, 
called  Mt.  Stymphalus,  descends  into  the  plain. 
{^TVfKpaXoi  opos,  Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 14;  Hesych.  s.  w.; 
nivalis  Stymplialus,  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  6.  100.)  The 
mountain  at  the  southern  end  of  the  plain,  opposite 
Cyllene,  was  called  Apelaururn  (rh  'Air(\avpov, 
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Polyb,  iv.  69)  *,  and  at  its  foot  is  the  kata- 
vdthra  or  subterraneous  outlet  of  the  lake  of  Stym- 
phalus {f)  '^Tv/j.cpaKh  XiavT],  Strab.  viii.  p.  371; 
7}  ^TVjbLfrjX'iT]  Xi/xi'T],  Herod,  vi.  76).  This  lake 
is  formed  partly  by  the  rain-water  descending 
from  Cyllene  and  Apelaururn,  and  partly  by  three 
streams  which  flow  into  it  from  different  parts 
of  the  plain.  From  the  west  descends  a small 
stream,  which  rises  in  Mount  Geronteium  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kastania : and  from  the  east 
comes  another  stream,  which  lises  near  Dusa.  But 
the  most  important  of  the  three  streams  is  the 
one  which  rises  on  the  northern  side  of  the  plain, 
from  a copious  kefaldviysi.  In  summer  it  flows 
about  two  miles  through  the  plain  into  the  kata- 
vdthra  of  Apelaururn;  but  in  winter  it  becomes 
almost  immediately  a part  of  the  waters  c-f  the  lake, 
though  its  course  may  be  traced  through  the  shal- 
lower water  to  the  katavdthra.  This  stream  was 
called  Stymphalus  by  the  ancients;  it  was  regarded 
by  them  as  the  principal  source  of  the  lake,  and  was 
universally  believed  to  make  its  reappearance,  after  a 
subterranean  course  of  200  stadia,  as  the  river 
Erasmus  in  Argolis.  (Herod,  vi.  76;  Paus.  ii.  3.  § 
5,  ii.  24.  § 6,  viii.  22.  § 3;  Strab.  viii.  p.  371; 
Akgos,  Vol.  I.  p.  201,  a.)  The  Stymphalii  wor- 
shipped the  Erasinus  and  Metope  (MeTcoTr??,  Aelian, 
V.  H.  ii.  33),  whence  it  has  been  concluded  that 
Metope  is  only  another  name  of  the  river  Stym- 
phalus. Metope  is  also  mentioned  by  Callimachus 
{Hymn,  in  Jov.  26),  with  the  epithet  pebbly  (tto- 
\va-Tcios),  which,  as  Leake  observes,  seems  not  very 
appropriate  to  a stream  issuing  in  a body  from  the 
earth,  and  flowing  through  a marsh.  {Peloponnesiaca, 
p.  384.)  The  water,  which  formed  the  source  of 
the  Stymphalus,  was  conducted  to  Corinth  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  by  means  of  an  aqueduct,  of  wliich 
considerable  remains  may  still  be  traced.  The  state- 
ment of  Pausanias,  that  in  summer  there  is  no  lake,  is 
not  correct,  though  it  is  confined  at  that  time  to  a 
small  circuit  round  the  katavdthra.  As  there  is  no 
outlet  fer  the  waters  of  the  lake  except  the  katavdthra, 
a stoppage  of  this  subterraneous  channel  by  stones, 
sand,  or  any  other  substance  occasions  an  inundation. 
In  the  time  of  Pausanias  there  occurred  such  an 
inundation,  which  was  ascribed  to  the  anger  of 
Artemis.  The  water  was  said  to  have  covered  the 
plain  to  the  extent  of  400  stadia;  but  this  number 
is  evidently  corrupt,  and  we  ought  probably  to  read 
T^ccrapdKovra  instead  of  rerpaKocriovs.  (Paus.  viii. 
22.  § 8.)  Strabo  relates  that  Iphicrates,  when  be- 
sieging Stymphalus  without  success,  attempted  to 
obstruct  the  katavdthra,  but  was  diverted  from  his 
purpo.se  by  a sign  from  heaven  (viii.  p.  389). 
Strabo  also  states  that  originally  there  was  no  sub- 
terraneous outlet  for  the  waters  of  the  lake,  .so  that 
the  city  of  the  Stymphalii,  which  was  in  his  time  50 
stadia  from  the  lake,  was  originally  situated  upon 
its  margin.  But  this  is  clearly  an  error,  even  if  his 
statement  refei's  to  old  Stymphalus,  for  the  breadth 
of  the  whole  lake  is  less  than  20  stadia. 

The  city  derived  its  name  from  Stymphalus,  a son 
of  Elatus  and  grandson  of  Areas  ; but  the  ancient 
city,  in  which  Temenus,  the  son  of  Pelasgu.s,  dwelt, 
had  entirely  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 


* There  was  also  a small  town,  Apelaurus,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Livy  as  the  place  where  the  Achae- 
ans  under  Nicostratus  gained  a victory  over  the 
Macedonians  under  Androsthenes,  b.  c.  197.  (Liv. 
xxxiii.  14.) 
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ami  all  tliat  he  could  learn  respecting  it  was,  that 
Hera  was  fornieily  worshipped  there  in  three  dif- 
ferent sanctuaries,  as  virgin,  wife,  and  widow  Tlie 
modern  city  lay  upon  the  southern  edge  of  the  lake, 
about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  katavdthra,  and 
upon  a rocky  promontory  connected  with  the  moun- 
tains behind.  Stymphalus  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
(/?.  ii.  608),  and  also  by  Pindar  {01.  vi.  169),  who 
calls  it  the  mother  of  Arcadia.  Its  name  does  not 
often  occur  in  histoiy,  and  it  owes  its  chief  importance 
to  its  being  situated  upon  one  of  the  most  frequented 
routes  leading  to  the  westward  from  Argolis  and 
Corinth.  It  was  taken  by  Apollonides,  a general  of 
Cassander  (Diod.  xix.  63),  and  subsequently  be- 
longed to  the  Achaean  League  (Polyb.  ii.  55,  iv.  68, 
&c.).  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  it  was  included  in 
Argolis  (viii.  22.  § 1).  The  only  building  of  the 
city,  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  was  a temple  of  Arte- 
mis Styinphalia,  under  the  roof  of  which  were  figures 
of  the  birds  Stymphalides  ; while  behind  the  temple 
stood  statues  of  white  marble,  representing  young 
women  with  the  legs  and  thighs  of  birds.  These 
birds,  so  celebrated  in  mythology,  the  destruction  of 
%yhich  was  one  of  the  labours  of  Heracles  {Diet,  of 
Biogr\  Vol.  II.  p.  396),  are  said  by  Pausanias  to  be 
as  large  as  cranes,  but  resembling  in  form  the  ibis, 
only  that  they  have  stronger  beaks,  and  not  crooked 
like  those  of  the  ibis  (viii.  22.  § 5).  On  some  of 
the  coins  of  Stymphalus,  they  are  represented  ex- 
actly in  accordance  with  the  description  of  Pau- 
sanias. 

The  territory  of  Stymphalus  is  now  called  the  vale 
of  Zarahi,  from  a village  of  this  name,  about  a mile 
from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake.  The  re- 
mains of  the  city  upon  the  projecting  cape  already 
mentioned  are  more  important  than  the  cursory 
notice  of  Pausanias  would  lead  one  to  expect.  They 
cover  the  promontory,  and  extend  as  far  as  the 
fountain,  which  was  included  in  the  city.  On  the 
steepest  part,  which  appears  from  below  like  a sepa- 
rate hill,  are  the  ruins  of  the  polygonal  walls  of  a 
small  quadrangular  citadel.  The  circuit  of  the  city 
walls,  with  their  round  towers,  may  be  traced.  To 
the  east,  beneath  the  acropolis,  are  the  foundations 
of  a temple  in  antis  ; but  the  most  importan-  ruins 
are  those  on  the  southern  side  of  the  hill,  where  are 
numerous  remains  of  buildings  cut  out  of  the  rock. 
About  ten  minutes  N.  of  Stymphalus,  are  the  ruins 
of  the  medieval  town  of  Kronia  (Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  iii.  p.  108,  seq. ; Peloponnesiaca,  p.  384 ; Boblaye, 
liecherches,  <^c.,  p.  384  ; Ross,  JReisen  im  Pelo~ 
ponnes,  p.  54 ; Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  i.  p.  201, 
seq.). 

STYRA  (to  Srupa : Eth.  Srupeus : Stura),  a town 
of  Euboea,  on  the  W.  coast,  N.  of  Carystus,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  promontory  of  Cynosura  in  Attica.  The 
town  stood  near  the  shore  in  the  inner  part  of  the 
bay,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  island  Aegileia, 
now  called  Stvramsi.  Styra  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
along  with  Carystus  {II.  ii.  539).  Its  inhabitants 
were  originally  Dryopians,  though  they  denied  this 
origin  (Herod,  viii.  46;  Pans.  iv.  34.  § 11),  and 
claimed  to  be  descended  from  the  demus  of  Steiria 
in  Attica.  (Strab.  x.  p.  446.)  In  the  First  Persian 
War  (b.  c.  490)  the  Persians  landed  at  Aegileia, 
which  belonged  to  Styra,  the  prisoners  whom  they 
had  taken  at  Eretiia.  (Herod,  vi.  107.)  In  the 
Second  Persian  War  (b.  c.  480,  479)  the  Styrians 
fought  at  Artemisium,  Salamis,  and  Plataeae.  They 
sent  two  ships  to  the  naval  engagements,  and  at 
I’lataeae  they  and  the  Eretrians  amounted  together  1 
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to  600  men.  (Herod,  viii.  1,  46,  ix.  28;  Paus.  v. 
23.  § 2.)  They  afterwards  became  the  subjects  of 
Athens,  and  paid  a yearly  tribute  of  1200  drachmae. 
(Thuc.  vii.  57 ; Franz,  Elevi.  Epigr.  Gr.  n.  49.) 
The  Athenian  fleet  was  stationed  here  b.  c.  356. 
(Dem.  c.  Mid.  p.  568.)  Strabo  relates  (x.  p.  446) 
that  the  town  was  destroyed  in  the  Maliac  war  by 
the  Athenian  Phaedrus,  and  its  territory  given  to 
the  Eretrians;  but  as  the  Maliac  war  is  not  men- 
tioned elsewhere,  we  ought  probably  to  substitute 
Lamiac  for  it.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  422,  432.) 

STYX  (2ti/|),  a waterfall  descending  from  a 
lofty  rock  in  the  Aroanian  mountains,  above  Hona- 
cris,  a town  in  the  NE.  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  of 
Pheneus.  The  water  descends  perpendicularly  in 
two  slender  ca.scades,  which,  after  winding  among  a 
labyrinth  of  rocks,  unite  to  form  a torrent  that  falls 
into  the  Crathis.  It  is  by  far  the  highest  waterfall 
in  Greece;  the  sceneiy  is  one  of  wild  desolation;  and 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  climb  over  the  rocks  to  the. 
foot  of  the  cascade.  The  wildness  of  the  scenei-y, 
the  inaccessibility  of  the  spot,  and  the  singularity  of 
the  waterfall  made  at  an  early  period  a deep  im- 
pression upon  the  Greeks,  and  invested  the  Styx 
with  superstitious  reverence.  It  is  correctly  described 
by  both  Homer  and  Hesiod.  The  former  poet  speaks 
of  the  “ down-flowing  water  of  the  Styx  ^ {rh  ku-- 
Tei€6iievov  ~2,Tvyhs  vdeap,  II.  xv.  37),  and  of  the 
“ lofty  torrents  of  the  Styx  ” (Sruybs  oSarov  airra 
^4e6pa,  II.  viii.  369).  Hesiod  describes  it  as  “ a 
cold  stream,  which  descends  from  a precipitous  lofty 
rock  ” {vdojp  xf/vxphr  v t 4k  TreTprjs  KaraAdSeTai 
r)\i§dToto  u)//7jA^s,  Theog.  785),  and  as  “ the  per- 
eimial  most  ancient  water  of  the  Styx,  which  flows 
through  a very  rugged  place  ” {Srvybs  &cf>dnov 
vSfiop  wyvyio  , rh  S’  KaraaTvepeAov  Sid  x^poo, 
Theog.  805).  The  account  of  Herodotus,  who  does 
not  appear  to  have  visited  the  Styx,  is  not  so  accu- 
rate. He  says  that  the  Styx  is  a fountain  in  the 
town  Nonacris;  that  only  a little  water  is  apparent; 
and  that  it  dropt  from  the  rock  into  a cavity  sur- 
rounded by  a wall  (vi.  74).  In  the  same  passage 
Herodotus  relates  that  Cleomenes  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  chief  men  of  Arcadia  to  swear  by  the. 
waters  of  the  Styx  to  support  him  in  his  enterprise. 
Among  the  later  descriptions  of  this  celebrated 
stream  that  of  Pausanias  (viii.  1 7.  § 6)  is  the  most 
full  and  exact.  “ Not  far  from  the  ruins  of  Nona- 
cris,” he  says,  “ is  a lofty  precipice  higher  than  I 
ever  remember  to  have  seen,  over  which  descends, 
water,  which  the  Greeks  call  the  Styx.”  He  adds 
that  when  Homer  represents  Hera  swearing  by  the. 
Styx,  it  is  just  as  if  the  poet  had  the  water  of  the 
stream  dropping  before  his  eyes.  The  Styx  was 
transferred  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  to  the 
invisible  world  [see  Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Biogr 
and  Myth.  art.  Styx]  ; but  the  waterfall  of  Nona- 
cris continued  to  be  regarded  with  superstitious  ter- 
rors; its  water  was  supposed  to  be  poisonous;  and  it 
was  believed  that  it  destroyed  all  kiiids  of  vessels,  in 
which  it  was  put,  with  the  exception  of  those  made 
of  the  hoof  of  a horse  or  an  ass.  There  was  a 
report  that  Alexander  the  Great  had  been  poisoned 
by  the  water  of  the  Styx.  (Arrian,  Anah.  vii.  27 ; 
Plut.  Alex.  71,  de  Prim.  Frig.  20.  p.  954;  Pans, 
viii.  18.  § 4;  Strab.  viii.  p.  389;  Aelian,  E.  An. 
X.  40;  Antig.  Hist.  M%rah.  158  or  174;  Stob.  Eel. 
Phys.  i.  52.  § 48;  Plin.  ii.  103.  s.  106,  xxx.  16.  s. 
53,  xxxi.  2.  s.  19;  Vitrav.  viii.  3;  Senec.  (4  N- 
iii.  25.)  The  belief  ip  tke  deipttsriovis  nature  pf  th? 
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water  continues  down  to  the  present  day,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  villages  relate  that 
no  vessel  will  hold  the  water.  It  is  now  called  to 
Mavpavepia,  or  the  Black  Waters,  and  sometimes  to 
Apatco-pepia,  or  the  Terrible  Waters.  (Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  160,  seq.;  Fiedler,  Reise  durch 
Griechenland,  vol.  i.  p.  400,  who  gives  a drawing 
of  the  Styx:  Curtius,  Pelopunnesos,  vol.  i.  p.  195.) 

SUA'GELA  (SondyeAo),  a town  of  Caria,  in 
which  was  shown  the  tomb  of  Car,  the  ancestor  of 
all  the  Carians  ; the  place  was  in  fact  believed  to 
have  received  its  name  from  this  circumstance,  for 
in  Carian  crova  signified  a tomb,  and  7eAos  a king. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.)  Strabo,  who  calls  the  place 
Syangela  (xiii.  p.  611),  states  that  this  town  and 
Myndus  were  preserved  at  the  time  when  Mausolus 
united  six  other  towns  to  form  Halicarnassus.  [L.S.] 
SUANA  (2ovam,  Ptol. : Eth.  Suanensis;  Sovana), 
a town  of  Southern  Etruria,  situated  in  the  valley  of 
the  Flora  (Arminia),  about  24  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  20  W.  of  Volsinii  (^Bolsena).  No  mention  of  it  is 
found  in  history  as  an  Etruscan  city,  but  both  Pliny 
and  Ptolemy  notice  it  as  a municipal  town  of  Etruria 
under  the  Roman  Empire.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  § 49.)  Its  site  is  clearly  marked  by  the 
modem  towm  of  Sovana  or  Soana,  which  was  a con- 
siderable place  in  the  middle  ages,  and  still  retains 
the  title  of  a city,  and  the  see  of  a bishop,  though 
now  a very  poor  and  decayed  place.  It  has  only 
some  slight  remains  of  Roman  antiquity,  but  the 
ravines  around  the  towm  abound  with  tombs  hewn 
in  the  rock,  and  adorned  with  architectural  fa9ades 
and  ornaments,  strongly  resembling  in  character 
those  at  Castel  (T  Asso  and  Bieda.  These  relics, 
which  are  pronounced  to  be  among  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  kind  in  Etruria,  were  first  discovered  by 
I\Ir.  Ainsley  in  1843,  and  are  described  by  him  in 
the  AnnaliddV  Instituto  di  Corrispondenza  Archeo- 
logica  for  1843  (pp.  223 — 226);  also  by  Mr.  Dennis 
(^Etruria,  vol.  i.  pp.  480 — 500).  [E.  H.  B.] 

SUARDONES,  a tribe  of  the  Suevi  in  Northern 
Germany,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Albis,  south  of 
the  Saxones,  and  north  of  the  Langobardi.  (Tac. 
Germ.  40.)  Zeuss  (Z>fe  Deutschen,  p.  154),  de- 
riving their  name  from  suurd  or  sward  (a  sword), 
regards  it  as  identical  with  that  of  the  Pharodini, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  IL  § 13)  as  living  in 
nearly  the  same  part  of  Germany.  [L.  S.] 

SUARNI,  a rude  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Portae  Caucasiae  and  the  Rha. 
They  possessed  gold  mines  (Plin.  vi.  11.  s.  12).  They 
are  probably  the  same  people  w'hom  Ptolemy  calls 
Surani  (^ovpavoi,  v.  9.  § 20)  and  places  between 
the  Hippie  and  Ceraunian  mountains.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SUASA  (2ovdaa:  Eth.  Suasanus:  Ru.  near  Castel 
Leone\  a town  of  Umbria  mentioned  both  by  Ptolemy 
and  Pliny,  of  whom  the  latter  reckons  it  among  the 
municipal  towns  of  that  country.  Ptolemy  places  it, 
together  with  Ostra,  in  the  district  of  the  Senones, 
and  it  was  therefore  situated  on  the  northern  decli- 
vity of  the  Apennines.  Its  site  is  clearly  identified 
at  a spot  between  S.  Lorenzo  and  Castel  Leone  in 
the  valley  of  the  Cesano,  about  18  miles  from  the 
sea.  Considerable  ruins  were  still  extant  on  the 
spot  in  the  time  of  Cluver,  including  the  remains  of 
the  walls,  gates,  a theatre,  &c.;  and  inscriptions 
found  there  left  no  doubt  of  their  identification. 
(Cluvei-,  Ital.  p.  620.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SUASTE'NE  (^2,ova<TT7iur],  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 42), 
a district  in  the  N\V.  of  India,  beyond  the  Panjab, 
and  above  the  junction  of  the  Kabul  river  and  the 
VOL.  IL 
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Indus.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  small  river 
Suastus  (the  Suvastu  or  Suwad),  which  is  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Kabul  river.  [^Gouya.]  f V.] 
SUASTUS.  [SUASTENE.] 

SUBANECTI.  [SiLVANECTES.J 
SUBATH.  [Tubantes.] 

SUBDINNUM.  [Cenomani.] 

SUBERTUM,  another  reading  oLSudertum. 
SUBI,  a river  on  the  E.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  which  entered  the  sea  near  the  town  of 
Subur.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  Probably  the  modern 
Francoli.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SUBLA'QUEUM  (Subiaco),  a place  in  the  valley 
of  the  Anio  about  24  miles  above  Tibur  (Tivoli). 
It  derived  its  name  from  its  situation  below  the 
lake  or  lakes  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Anio  in 
this  part  of  its  course,  and  called  the  Simbruina 
Stagna  or  SiMBRivii  Lacus.  These  lakes  have 
now  entirely  disappeared:  they  were  evidently  in 
great  part  artificial,  formed  as  reservoirs  for  the 
Aqua  Marcia  and  Aqua  Claudia,  both  of  which  were 
derived  from  the  Anio  in  this  part  of  its  course.  There 
is  no  mention  of  Sublaqueum  before  the  time  of  Nero, 
who  had  a villa  there  called  by  Frontinus  “Villa  Ne- 
roniana  Sublacensis and  Tacitus  mentions  the  name 
as  if  it  was  one  not  familiar  to  every  one.  (Tac.  xiv. 
22 ; Frontin.  de  Aquaed.  93).  It  seems  certain  there- 
fore that  there  was  no  town  of  the  name,  and  it 
would  appear  from  Tacitus  (1.  c.)  that  the  place 
was  included  for  municipal  purposes  within  the 
territoi-y  of  Tibur.  Pliny  also  notices  the  name  of 
Sublaqueum  in  the  4th  Region  of  Augustus,  but 
not  among  the  municipal  towns:  as  well  as  the 
lakes  (“  lacus  tres  amoenitate  nobiles”)  from  which  it 
was  derived.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17.)  It  appears  from 
mediaeval  records  that  these  lakes  continued  to 
exist  down  to  the  middle  ages,  and  the  last  of  them 
did  not  disappear  till  the  year  1305.  (Nibby,  Din~ 
tomi,  vol.  iii.  p.  125.)  Subiaco  obtained  a great 
celebrity  in  the  middle  ages  as  the  place  of  retire- 
ment of  St.  Benedict,  and  the  cradle  of  the  celebrated 
monastic  order  to  which  he  gave  his  name.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  site  was  in  his  time  quite 
deserted,  and  that  the  modem  town  owes  its  origin 
to  the  monastery  founded  by  him,  and  a ca.stle 
which  was  soon  after  established  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. (Nibby,  1.  c.  p.  123.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SUBLA'VIO  (It.  Ant.  p.  280)  or  SUBLA'BIO 
(Tab.  Pent),  a place  in  Rhaetia,  on  the  site  of  the 
modern  convent  of  Sebsn,  near  the  town  of  Clausen. 
Some  suppose  the  correct  name  to  be  Subsavione, 
which  occurs  in  a middle  age  document  of  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Conrad  II.  [L.  S.] 

SUBUR  (^ov§ovp,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 17),  a town  of 
the  Laeetani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis  lying  E.  of’ 
Tarraco.  (Mela,  ii.  6.)  Ptolemy  (1.  c.)  ascribes  it 
to  the  Cosetani,  and  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4)  to  the  Iler- 
getes.  It  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription.  (Grutcr, 
p.  414.)  Variously  identified  with  Sifges  and  Villa- 
nueva. [T.  H.  D.  J 

SUBUR  (^ovSovp,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 13).  1.  A town  in 
the  interior  of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  near  the  river 
of  the  same  name. 

2.  (Ptol.  iv.  1 . § 2),  a river  of  Mauretania  Tingi- 
tana. Pliny  (v.  1 . s.  1 ) calls  it  a fine  navigable 
river.  It  fell  into  the  Atlantic  near  Colonia  Banasa, 
50  miles  S.  of  Lixus.  It  is  still  called  Subu  or  Cubu, 
and  rises  among  the  forests  of  Mount  Salelo  in  the 
province  of  Sciaus  (Graberg  of  Hemsb,  Das  Kaiser- 
rekh  Marokko,  tr.  by  Reumont,  p.  12).  [T  H.  D.] 
SUBUS  (Sougos,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 8),  a river  on  the 
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W.  coast  of  Libya  Interior,  which  had  its  source  in 
]\lonnt  Sagapola,  and  discharged  itself  to  the  S.  of 
the  point  of  Atlas  Major;  now  the  Sus.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SUBZUPARA,  a place  in  Thracia,  on  the  road 
from  Philippopolis  to  Hadrianopolis  (^Itin.  Ant.  pp. 
137,  231).  It  is  called  Castozobra  or  Castra  larba 
in  the  Itin.  Hieros.  (p.  568),  and  Kaarpd^apSa  by 
Procopius  (de  Aed.  iv.  1 1.  p.  305,  ed.  Bonn),  and 
still  retains  the  name  of  Castro  Zarvi,  or  simply 
Zarvi.  It  has,  however,  also  been  identified  with 
Hirmenly  and  Coiunlou.  In  the  Tab.  Pent,  it  is 
called  Castra  Rubra.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SU'CCABAR  (ZovxdSa^pL,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 25,  3.  § 
20,  xiii.  13.  § 1 1),  a town  in  the  interior  of  Mau- 
retania Caesariensis,  lying  to  the  SE.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Chinalaph,  and  a Roman  colony  with  the 
name  of  Colonia  Augusta  (Plin.  v.  2.  s.  1).  It 
appears  in  Ammianus  Marcellinus  under  the  name 
of  Oppidum  Sugabariitanum  (xxix.  5).  Mannert 
(x.  2.  p.  451)  would  identify  it  with  the  present 
Mazuna,  where  Leo  Africanus  (Lohrsbach,  p.  382) 
found  considerable  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  with 
inscriptions,  &c.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SUCCI  or  SUCCORUM  ANGUSTIAE,  the 
principal  pass  of  Mount  Haemus  in  Thrace,  between 
Philippopolis  and  Serdica,  with  a town  of  the  same 
name.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  10.  § 2,  xxii.  2.  § 2, 
xxvi.  10.  § 4.)  It  is  called  SouKts.by  Sozomenus 
(ii.  22),  and  Soufra/rees  by  Nicephorus  (ix  13). 
Now  the  pass  of  Ssulu  Derbend  or  Demir  Kapi 
(Comp.  V.  Hammer,  Gesch.  des  Osman.  Reichs.,  i.  n. 
175.)  [T.H.  D.j* 

SUCCO'SA  (^ovKKuxra,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 68),  a town 
of  the  llergetes  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis  [T.H.D.] 
SUCCOTH  (LXX.  2oKxw0d,  Vat.,  Scoxw,  Alex.), 
a city  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  in  the  valley,  formerly 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  king  of  Heshbon 
{Josh.  xiii.  27).  It  is  connected  with  Zarthan  in 
1 Kings,  vii.  46,  where  Hiram  is  said  to  have  cast 
his  brasen  vessels,  &c.  for  Solomon’s  temple  “ in 
the  plain  of  Jordan,  in  the  clay  ground  between 
Succoth  and  Zarthan,”  elsewhere  called  Zaretan, 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  miraculous  passage 
of  the  Israelites  (Josh.  iii.  16).  The  city  doubt- 
less derived  its  name  from  the  incident  in  the  life  of 
Jacob  mentioned  in  Genesis  (xxxiii.  17)  where  the 
name  is  translated  by  the  LXX.  as  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  Jo.sephus(A«#.  i.21.§  1),  'S.K-qvai  (booths). 
It  was  therefore  south  of  the  Jabbok,  and  the  last 
station  of  Jacob  before  he  crossed  the  Jordan  to- 
wards Shechem.  S.  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on 
the  passage,  says,  “ Sochoth : est  usque  hodie  civi- 
tas  trans  Jordanem  hoc  vocabulo  in  parte  Scytho- 
poleos,”  from  which  some  writers  have  inferred  that 
Scythopolis  may  have  derived  its  name  from  this 
place  in  its  vicinity  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  vol.  iii. 
p.  175.  n.  5),  and  this  hypothesis  is  supported  by 
the  respectable  names  of  Reland,  Gesenius,  and 
Rosenmiiller.  A place  called  Succdt  is  still  pointed 
out  by  the  Arabs  south  of  Beisan  (=Bethshan  = 
Scythopolis),  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  near  the 
mouth  of  Wady  Mas.  [G.  W.] 

SUCCUBO,  a town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  Corduba.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.)  Capito- 
linus  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Municipium 
Succubitanum.  (Anton.  Phil.  1 ; cf.  Florez,  Esp. 
Sagr.  xii.  p.  302.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SUCHE  (rb  Sovxou  (ppovpiou,  Strab.  xvi.  p. 
770),  the  SuCHiM  of  the  Hebrews  (2  Chron.  xii. 
3),  and  the  modern  Suachim,  was  a harbour  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  just  above  the  bay  of 
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Adule,  lat.  16°  N.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Aegyp- 
tians  and  Greeks  successively  as  a fort  and  trading 
station ; hut  the  native  population  of  Suche  were  the 
Sabae  Aethiopians.  [W.  B.  D.] 

SUCIDAVA  CSovKiSava,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 11),  a 
town  in  Moesia  Interior,  between  Durostorum  and 
Axiopolis.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  224;  Tab.  Pent;  Not. 
Imp.)  Procopius  calls  it  2vKi8d€a  (de  Aed.  iv.  7. 
p.  298,  ed.  Bonn)  and  2t/ci'gi5a  (/&.  p.  291).  Vari- 
ously identified  with  Osenik,  or  Assenik,  and  Sato- 
nou.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SUCRO  ('S.ovKpuv,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 14),  a river  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  which  rose  in  the  country 
of  the  Celtiberi  in  a S.  offshoot  of  Mount  Idubeda, 
and  after  a considerable  bend  to  the  SE.  discharged 
itself  in  the  Sucronensis  Sinus,  to  the  S.  of  Valentia. 
(Strab.  iii.  pp.  1.58,  159,  163,  167;  Mela,  ii.  6;  Plin. 
iii.  3.  ss.  4,  5,  11.)  Now  the  Xucar.  [T.  H.  D.J 
SUCRON  (:iovKpb}v,  Strab.  iii.  p.  158),  a town  of 
the  Edetani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  midway  between  Carthago  Nova 
and  the  river  Iberus.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  400;  cf.  Cic. 
Balb.  2;  Liv.  xxviii.  24,  xxix.  19;  App.  B.  C.  i. 
110;  Pint.  19,  &c.)  It  was  already  destroyed 
in  the  time  of  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4).  Variously  placed 
at  Alcira,  Sueca,  and  Cullera.  (Cf.  Florez,  Esp. 
Sagr.  v.  p.  35;  Marca,  Hisp.  ii.  5.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SUCRONENSIS  SINUS,  a bay  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  now  the  Gulf  of  Valencia. 
(Mela,  ii.  6 and  7.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SUDE'NI  (SowSr/voi),  a tribe  in  the  east  of 
Germany,  about  the  Gabreta  Silva,  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Marcomanni.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 15; 
comp.  SiDEXi.)  [L.  S.] 

SUDERTUM  (XovSepTor:  Eth.  Sudertanus),  a 
town  in  the  southern  part  of  Etruria,  apparently 
situated  between  Volsinii  and  the  sea-coast,  but  we 
have  no  clue  to  its  precise  situation.  The  name 
itself  is  uncertain.  The  MSS.  of  Pliny,  who  enu- 
merates it  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Etruria, 
vary  between  Sudertani  and  Subertani ; and  the 
same  variation  is  found  in  Livy  (xxvi.  23),  who 
mentions  a prodigy  as  occurring  “in  foro  Sudertano.” 
Ptolemy  on  the  other  hand  writes  the  name  2ov- 
Sepvor,  for  which  we  should  probably  read  2oo- 
Seprov.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 50.)  Cluver  would  identify 
it,  without  any  apparent  reason,  with  the  Maternum 
of  the  Itineraries,  and  place  it  at  Famese.  Sorano 
a few  miles  NE.  of  Sovana  (Suana),  would  seem  to 
have  a more  plausible  claim,  but  both  identifications 
are  merely  conjectural.  (Cluver,  Ital.  p.  517  ; 
Dennis’s  Etruria,  vol.  i.  p.  478.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SUDE'TI  MONTES  ('S.obhpra  6pv),  a range  of 
mountains  in  the  SE.  of  Germany,  on  the  N.  of  the 
Gabreta  Silva,  thus  forming  the  western  part  of  the 
range  still  called  the  Sudeten,  in  the  NW.  of  Bo- 
hemia. (Ptol.  ii.  11.  §§  7,  23.)  [L.  S.] 

SUE'BUS  (2oio7§oy),  a river  on  the  north  coast 
of  Germany,  between  the  Albis  and  Viadus,  which 
flows  into  the  Baltic  at  a distance  of  850  stadia  to 
the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Viadus  (Alarcian.  p.  53), 
and  which,  according  to  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 1), 
divided  at  its  mouth  into  several  branches.  Not- 
withstanding these  explicit  statements,  it  is  ex- 
tremely diflScult  to  identify  the  river,  whence  some 
regard  it  as  the  Peene,  others  as  the  Warne,  and 
others  again  as  the  Viadus  or  Oder  itself,  or  rather 
the  central  branch  of  it,  which  is  called  the  Swine 
or  Schweene.  [L.  S.] 

SUEL  (2ooeA,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 7),  a town  of  His- 
pania Baetica,  on  the  road  from  Malaca  to  Gades. 
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(7^m.  Jnt  p.  405.)  According  to  inscriptions  it 
was  a Roman  municipiuin  in  which  libertini  had 
been  settled.  (Reines.  pp.  13, 131;  Spon,  MisceU.  v. 
p.  1 89 ; Oi'elli,  Inscr.  no.  3914;  Mela,  ii.  6 , Plin.  iii.  1. 
s.  3.)  It  is  the  modern  Fuengirola.  (^Inscr.  in 
Aldrete,  Orig.  Ling.  Cast.  i.  2.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SUELTERI,  a people  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  enu- 
merated by  Pliny  (iii.  4),  between  the  Camatullici 
and  the  Verrucini.  The  name  Selteri  is  placed  in 
the  Table  above  Forum  Julia  (^Frejus').  Nothing 
can  be  ascertained  about  the  position  of  this  people 
f Camatullici].  [G.  L.] 

SUESIA  PALUS,  a large  lake  of  Germany 
mentioned  only  by  Pomponius  Mela  (iii.  3)  along 
with  two  others,  the  Estia  and  Melsagium,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  say  what  lake  he  is  alluding 
ta  [L.  S.] 

SUESSA,  sometimes  called  for  distinction’s  sake 
SUESSA  AURUNCA  (2ue(7<ra:  Eth.  Sucssanus: 
Sessa),  a city  of  Latium  in  the  widest  sense  of  that 
term,  but  previously  a city  of  the  Aurunci,  situated 
on  the  SW.  slope  of  the  volcanic  mountain  of  Rocca 
Monjina,  about  5 miles  S.  of  the  Liris,  and  8 from 
the  sea.  Though  it  became  at  one  time  the  chief 
city  of  the  Aurunci,  it  was  not  a very  ancient  city, 
but  was  founded  as  late  as  b.  c.  337,  in  consequence 
of  the  Aurunci  having  abandoned  their  ancient  city 
(called  from  their  own  name  Aurunca),  which  was 
situated  a good  deal  higher  up,  and  about  5 miles 
N.  of  Suessa.  [Auuunca.]  Aurunca  was  now 
destroyed  by  the  Sidieini,  and  Suessa  became  thence- 
forth the  capital  of  the  Aurunci  (Liv.  viii.  15). 
That  people  had,  after  their  defeat  by  T.  Manlius  in 
B.  c.  340,  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
Rome,  and  we  do  not  know  by  what  means  they 
afterwards  forfeited  it:  perhaps,  like  the  neighbour- 
ing Ausonians  of  Vescia  and  Minturnae,  their  fidelity 
had  been  shaken  by  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  at 
Lautulae:  but  it  is  clear  that  they  had  in  some 
manner  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Romans,  and 
given  the  latter  the  right  to  treat  their  territory  as 
conquered  land,  for  in  b.  c.  313  a Roman  colony  was 
established  at  Suessa.  (Liv.  ix.  28 ; Veil.  Pat.  i. 
14.)  It  was  a colony  with  Latin  rights,  and  is  men- 
tioned among  those  which  in  the  Second  Punic  War 
professed  their  inability  to  furnish  their  required 
quota  to  the  Roman  armies.  It  was  punished  a few 
years  later  by  the  imposition  of  double  contributions. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  9,  xxix.  15.)  It  is  again  mentioned  in 
the  Civil  Wars  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  when  it  espoused 
the  party  of  the  latter,  but  w^as  surprised  and  occupied 
by  Sertorius.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  85,  108).  In  the 
time  of  Cicero  it  had  passed  into  the  condition  of  a 
municipium  by  virtue  of  the  Lex  Julia,  and  is 
spoken  of  by  that  orator  as  a prosperous  and  flourish- 
ing town ; it  was  the  scene  of  a massacre  by  Antonius 
of  a number  of  military  captives.  (Cic.  Phil.  iii.  4, 
iv.  2,  xiii.  8.)  It  received  a fresh  colony  under 
Augustus,  and  assumed  in  consequence  the  titles  of 
“Colonia  Julia  Felix  Classica,”  by  which  we  find 
it  designated  in  an  inscription.  (^Lib.  Col.  p.  237 ; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  1093.  8;  Orell. 
In.<;cr.  4047.)  Numerous  other  inscriptions  attest  its 
continuance  as  a flourishing  and  important  town  un- 
der the  Roman  Empire  (Orell.  Inscr.  130,  836, 1013, 
2284,3042;  Mommsen,  Inscr. R.N.  pp.  210 — 212); 
and  tins  is  confirmed  by  existing  remains : but  no 
mention  of  it  is  found  in  history.  Nor  is  its  name 
found  in  the  Itineraries;  but  we  learn  from  existing 
traces  that  there  was  an  ancient  road  which  branched 
off  from  the  Via  Appia  at  Minturnae  and  proceeded 
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by  Suessa  to  Teanum,  frem  which  it  was  continued 
to  Beneventum.  (Hoare’s  Cla^s.  Tour.  vol.  i.  p.  I45. 
This  is  evidently  the  same  line  given  in  the  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  121 , though  the  name  of  Suessa  is  not  there 
mentioned.) 

Suessa  Aurunca  was  the  birthplace  of  the  cele- 
brated satirical  poet  Lucilius,  whence  he  is  called 
by  Juvenal  “Auruncae  alumnus.'’  (Auson.  Epist. 
15.  9;  Juv.  i.  20.) 

The  modern  city  of  Sessa  undoubtedly  occupies 
the  ancient  site : and  considerable  ruins  are  still  vi- 
sible, including,  besides  numerous  inscriptions  and 
other  fragments,  the  remains  of  a temple  incorporated 
into  the  church  of  the  Vescovado,2L  remarkable  crypto- 
porticus,  and  several  extensive  subterranean  vaults 
under  the  church  of  S.  Benedetto,  constructed  of  reti- 
culated masonry.  Some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre 
are  also  visible,  and  an  ancient  bridge  of  21  arches, 
constructed  for  the  support  of  the  road  which  leads 
into  the  town  at  the  modern  Pw'ta  delBorgo.  It  is 
still  called  Ponte  di  Ronaco,  supposed  to  be  a corrup- 
tion of  Ponte  Aurunco  (Hoare,  1.  c.  pp.  145 — 
147 ; Giustiniani,  Diz.  Topogr.  vol.  ix.  p.  28,  &c.). 

The  fertile  plain  which  extends  from  the  foot  of  the 
hills  of  Sessa  to  the  Liris  and  the  sea,  now  known 
as  the  Demanio  di  Sessa,  is  the  ancient  “ Ager  Ves- 
cinus,”  so  called  from  the  Ausonian  city  of  Vescia, 
which  seems  to  have  ceased  to  exist  at  an  early 
period  [Vescia].  The  district  in  question  was  pro- 
bably afterwards  divided  between  the  Roman  colonies 
of  Suessa  and  Sinuessa.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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SUESSA  POME'TIA  (^Soveaaa  UwfierTidur], 
Dionys. : Eth.  Utaix^vrivos),  an  ancient  city  of  La- 
tium, which  had  ceased  to  exist  in  historical  times, 
and  the  position  of  which  is  entirely  unknown,  ex- 
cept that  it  bordered  on  the  “ Pomptinus  ager  ” or 
Pomptinae  Paludes,  to  which  it  was  supposed  to 
have  given  name.  Virgil  reckons  it  among  the 
colonies  of  Alba,  and  must  therefore  have  considered 
it  as  a Latin  city  (^Aen.  vi.  776);  it  is  found  also  in 
the  list  of  the  same  colonies  given  by  Diodorus 
(vii.  Fr.  3);  but  it  seems  certain  that  it  had  at  a 
very  early  period  become  a Volscian  city.  It  was 
taken  from  that  people  by  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
the  first  of  the  Roman  kings  who  is  mentioned  as 
having  made  war  on  the  Volscians  (Liv.  i.  53;  Strab. 
V.  p.  231;  Viet.  Vir.  III.  8):  Strabo  indeed  calls  it 
the  metropolis  of  the  Volscians,  for  which  we  have 
no  other  authority ; and  it  is  probable  that  this  is  a 
mere  inference  from  the  statements  as  to  its  great 
wealth  and  power.  These  represent  it  as  a place  of 
such  opulence,  that  it  was  with  the  booty  derived 
from  thence  that  Tarquinius  was  able  to  commence 
and  carry  on  the  construction  of  the  Capitoline 
temple  at  Rome.  (Liv.  1.  c.  ; Dionys.  iv.  50 ; Cic. 
de  Rep.  ii.  24;  Plin.  vii.  16.  s.  15).  This  was  in- 
deed related  by  some  writers  of  Apiolae,  another  city 
taken  by  Tarquin  (Val.  Antias,  ap.  Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  9),  but  the  current  tradition  seems  to  have  been 
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that  connected  with  Pometia  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  72). 
The  name  of  Suessa  Pometia  is  only  once  mentioned 
before  this  time,  as  the  place  where  the  sons  of 
Ancus  Marcius  retired  into  exile  on  the  accession  of 
Servius.  (Liv.  i.  41).  It  is  clear  also  that  it  sur- 
vived its  capture  by  Tarquin,  and  even  appears  again 
in  the  wars  of  the  Eepublic  with  the  Volscians, 
as  a place  of  great  power  and  importance.  Livy  in- 
deed calls  it  a “ Colonia  Latina,”  but  we  have  no 
account  of  its  having  become  such.  It,  however,  re- 
volted (according  to  his  account)  in  b.  c.  503,  and 
was  not  taken  till  the  following  year,  by  Sp.  Cassius, 
when  the  city  was  destroyed  and  the  inhabitants 
sold  as  slaves.  (Liv.  ii.  16,  17).  It  nevertheless 
appears  again  a few  years  aftemards  (b.  c.  495) 
in  the  hands  of  the  Volscians,  but  was  again  taken 
and  pillaged  by  the  consul  P.  Servilius  (Ib.  25; 
Dionys.  vi.  29).  This  time  the  blow  seems  to  have 
been  decisive ; for  the  name  of  Suessa  Pometia  is 
never  again  mentioned  in  history,  and  all  trace  of  it 
disappears.  Pliny  notices  it  among  the  cities  which 
were  in  his  time  utterly  extinct  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9). 
and  no  record  seems  to  have  been  preserved  even  of 
its  site.  We  are,  however,  distinctly  told  that  the 
Pomptinus  ager  and  the  Pomptine  tribe  derived  their 
appellation  from  this  city  (Fest.  s.  v.  Pomptina, 
p.  233),  and  there  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  it 
stood  in  that  district  or  on  the  verge  of  it ; but  be- 
yond this  all  attempts  to  determine  its  locality  must 
be  purely  conjectural.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SUESSETA'NI,  a people  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  mentioned  only  by  Livy  (xxv.  34,  xxviii. 
24,  xxxiv.  20,  xxxix.  42)  and  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  Sedetani  (or  Edetani).  Marca 
(^Hisp.  ii.  9.  4)  takes  them  for  a branch  of  the 
Cossetani;  and  Ukert  (ii.  pt.  i.  p.  31 8)  seeks  them 
near  theCeltiberi,  Lacetani,  and  Ilergetes.  [T.H.D.] 
SUESSIONES,  or  SUE'SSONES  (Oh^acrov^s, 
Ptol.  ii.  9.  § 11),  a people  of  Gallia  Belgica.  The 
Bemi  told  Caesar  {B.  G.  ii.  3)  in  b.  c.  57  that  the 
Suessiones  were  their  brothers  and  kinsmen,  had  the 
same  political  constitution  and  the  same  laws, 
formed  one  political  body  with  them,  and  had 
the  same  head  or  chief : their  territory  bordered  on 
the  territory  of  the  Bemi,  and  was  extensive  and 
fertile;  within  the  memory  of  man  the  Suessones 
had  a king,  Divitiacus,  the  most  powerful  prince  in 
Gallia,  who  even  had  the  dominion  of  Britannia ; at 
this  time  (b.  c.  57)  they  had  a king  named  Galba, 
a very  just  and  wise  man,  to  whom  the  Belgae  who 
were  combining  against  Caesar  unanimously  gave 
the  direction  of  the  war.  The  Suessiones  had  twelve 
towns,  and  promised  a contingent  of  50,000  men 
for  the  war  with  Caesar. 

Caesar  (jB.  G.  ii.  12)  took  Noviodunum,  a town 
of  the  Suessiones,  and  the  people  submitted  [Novio- 
dtjnum;  Augusta  SukssionumJ.  The  Suessiones 
had  the  rich  country  between  the  Oise  and  the 
Marne,  and  the  town  of  Soissom  on  the  Aisne  pre- 
serves their  name  unchanged.  The  Suessiones  are 
mentioned  (-S.  G.  vii.  75)  among  the  peoples  who  sent 
their  contingent  to  attack  Caesar  at  Alesia,  b.  c. 
52;  but  their  force  was  only  5000  men.  Caesar 
paid  the  Suessiones  for  their  pains  by  subjecting  them 
to  their  brothers  the  Bemi  (J5.  G.  viii.  6:  “qui  Bemis 
erant  attributi”);  in  which  passage  the  word  “ attri- 
buti”  denotes  a political  dependence,  and  in  Gallia 
that  signified  payment  of  money.  The  Bemi  took 
care  of  themselves  [Bemi]. 

Pliny  names  the  Suessiones  Liberi  (iv.  17),  which, 
if  it  means  anything,  may  mean  that  they  were  re- 
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leased  in  his  time  from  their  dependence  on  the 
Bemi.  In  Pliny’s  text  the  name  “ Sueconi  ” stands 
between  the  name  Veromandui  and  Suessiones;  but 
nobody  has  yet  found  out  what  it  means. 

The  orthography  of  this  name  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain ; and  the  present  name  Soissons  is  as  near  the 
truth  as  any  other  form.  In  Strabo  (iv.  p.  195) 
it  is  'Sovea'aicoves,  and  Lucan  (i.  423)  has — 

“ Et  Bitm-ix,  longisque  leves  Suessones  in  armis : ” 

Suessones  is  a correction ; but  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it  (ed.  Oudendorp).  [G.  L.] 

SUE'SSULA  (SoweVcrouAa  ; Eth.  Suessulanus  : 
Sessola),  a city  of  Campania,  situated  in  the  interior 
of  that  country,  near  the  frontiers  of  Samnium, 
hetwen  Capua  and  Nola,  and  about  4 miles  NE.  of 
Acerrae.  It  is  repeatedly  mentioned  during  the 
wars  of  the  Bomans  with  the  Samnites,  as  well  as  in 
their  campaigns  against  Hannibal.  Thus  in  the 
First  Samnite  War  (b.  c.  343)  it  was  the  scene  of  a 
decisive  victory  by  Valerius  Corvus  over  the  Samnites, 
who  had  gathered  together  the  remains  of  their  army 
which  had  been  previously  defeated  at  Mount  Gaums 
(Liv.  vii.  37).  In  the  great  Campanian  War  shortly 
after,  the  Suessulani  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
citizens  of  Capua,  and  shared  the  same  fate,  so  that 
at  the  close  of  the  contest  they  must  have  obtained 
the  Boman  civitas,  but  without  the  right  of  suffrage 
(Id.  viii.  14).  In  the  Second  Punic  War  the  city  bears 
a considerable  part,  though  apparently  moi-e  from  its 
position  than  its  own  importance.  The  line  of  hills 
which  rises  from  the  level  plain  of  Campania 
immediately  above  Suessula,  and  forms  a kind  of 
prolongation  of  the  ridge  of  Mount  Tifata,  was  a 
station  almost  as  convenient  as  that  mountain  itself, 
and  in  b.  c.  216,  it  was  occupied  by  Marcellus  with 
the  view  of  protecting  Nola,  and  watching  the 
operations  of  Hannibal  against  that  city  (Liv.  xxiii. 
14,  17).  From  this  time  the  Bomans  seem  to  have 
kept  up  a permanent  camp  there  for  some  years, 
which  was  known  as  the  Castra  Claudiana,  from 
the  name  of  Marcellus  who  had  first  established  it, 
and  which  is  continually  alluded  to  during  the 
operations  of  the  subsequent  campaigns  (Liv.  xxiii. 
31,  xxiv.  46,  47,  xxv.  7,  22,  xxvi.  9).  But  from 
this  period  the  name  of  Suessula  disappears  from 
history.  It  continued  to  be  a municipal  town  of 
Campania,  though  apparently  one  of  a secondary 
class ; and  inscriptions  attest  its  municipal  rank 
under  the  Empire.  It  had  received  a body  of 
veterans  as  colonists  under  Sulla,  but  did  not  attain 
the  colonial  rank  (Strab.  v.  p.  249 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; 
Orell.  Inscr.  129,  130,  2333;  Lib.  Col.  p.  237). 
The  Tabula  places  it  on  a line  of  road  from  Capua 
to  Nola,  at  the  distance  of  9 miles  from  each  of  those 
cities  (Tab.  Pent').  It  w'as  an  episcopal  see  in  the 
first  ages  of  Christianity,  and  its  destruction  is 
ascribed  to  the  Saracens  in  the  9th  century.  Its 
ruins  are  still  visible  in  a spot  now  occupied  by  a 
marshy  forest  about  4 miles  S.  of  Maddaloni,  and 
an  adjacent  castle  is  still  called  Torre  di  Sessola. 
Inscriptions,  as  well  as  capitals  of  columns  and 
other  architectural  fragments,  have  been  found  there 
(Pratilli  Via  Appia,  iii.  3.  p.  347 ; Bomanelli,  vol. 
iii  p.  590).  [E.  H.  B.] 

SUETEI  (^ovrjTpioi,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 42,  written 
^ovKTp'ioi  in  some  editions),  a Ligurian  people,  placed 
by  Pliny  (iii.  4)  above  the  Oxybii,  who  were  on 
the  coast  between  Frejus  and  Antibes.  The  Suetri 
are  the  last  people  named  in  the  Trophy  of  the  Alps. 
If  the  position  of  their  town  Salinae  [Salinae]  is 
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properly  fixed,  the  Suetri  were  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  diocese  of  Frejm.  [G.  L.] 

SUEVI  (^ori§oi  or  SovTjSot)*  is  the  designation 
for  a very  large  portion  of  the  population  of  ancient 
Germany,  and  comprised  a great  number  of  separate 
tribes  with  distinctive  names  of  their  own,  such  as 
the  Semnones.  German  authors  generally  connect 
the  name  Suevi  with  Swiban,  i.  e.  to  sway,  move 
unsteadily,  and  take  it  as  a designation  of  the  un- 
steady and  migatory  habits  of  the  people,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  Ingaevones,  who  dwelt  in 
villages  or  fixed  habitations  (Zeuss,  Fie  Feutschen, 
p.  55,  foil.);  others,  however,  and  apparently  with 
good  reason,  regard  the  name  as  of  Celtic  or  even 
Slavonian  origin;  for  the  Romans  no  doubt  em- 
ployed the  name,  not  because  indigenous  in  Ger- 
many, but  because  they  heard  it  from  the  Celts 
in  Gaul.  We  must,  however,  from  the  first  dis- 
tinguish between  the  Suevi  of  Caesar  (J5.  G.  i.  37, 
51,  54,  iii.  7,  iv.  1,  &c.)  and  those  of  Tacitus 
(^Germ.  38,  &c.):  the  Suevi  in  Caesar  occupied  the 
eastern  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  and  about  the  country 
now  called  Baden,  while  Tacitus  describes  them  as 
occupying  the  country  to  the  north  and  east  of  the 
Suevi  of  Caesar,  so  that  the  two  writers  assign  to 
them  quite  a different  area  of  country.  Strabo  (vii. 
p.  290)  again  states  that  in  his  time  the  Suevi  ex- 
tended from  the  Rhenus  to  the  Albis,  and  that  some 
of  them,  such  as  the  Hermunduri  and  Longobardi, 
had  advanced  even  to  the  north  of  the  Albis. 
Whether  the  nations  called  Suevi  by  Caesar  and 
Tacitus  are  the  same,  and  if  so,  what  causes  induced 
them  in  later  times  to  migrate  to  the  north  and  east, 
are  questions  to  which  history  furnishes  no  answers. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  those  whom  Caesar 
encountered  were  only  a branch  of  the  great  body, 
perhaps  Chatti  and  Longobardi.  That  these  latter 
were  pure  Germans  cannot  be  doubted ; but  the 
Suevi  of  Tacitus,  extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Danube,  and  occupying  the  greater  part  of  Germany, 
no  doubt  contained  many  Celtic  and  still  more  Sla- 
vonic elements.  It  has  in  fact  been  conjectured, 
with  great  probability,  that  the  name  Suevi  was 
applied  to  those  tribes  which  were  not  pure  Ger- 
mans, but  more  or  less  mixed  with  Slavonians;  for 
thus  we  can  understand  how  it  happened  that  in 
their  habits  and  mode  of  life  they  dittered  so  widely 
from  the  other  Germans,  as  we  see  from  Tacitus;  and 
it  would  also  account  for  the  fact  that  in  later  times 
we  find  Slavonians  peaceably  established  in  countries 
previously  occupied  by  Suevi.  (Comp.  Plin.  iv.  28 ; 
Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 15;  Oros.  i.  2.)  It  deserves  to  be 
noticed  that  Tacitus  (^Germ.  2,  45)  calls  all  the 
country  inhabited  by  Suevian  tribes  by  the  name 
Suevia.  The  name  Suevi  appears  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Romans  as  early  as  n.  c.  123  (Sisenna, 
op.  Non.  s.  V.  lancea),  and  they  were  at  all  times  re- 
garded as  a powerful  and  warlike  people.  Their 
country  was  covered  by  mighty  forests,  but  towns 
(oppida)  also  are  spoken  of.  (Caes.  B.  G.  iv.  19.) 
As  Germany  became  better  known  to  the  Romans,  the 
generic  name  Suevi  fell  more  and  more  into  disuse, 
and  the  separate  tribes  were  called  by  their  own 
names,  althougli  Ptolemy  still  applies  the  name  of 
Suevi  to  the  Semnones,  Longobardi,  and  Angli. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  third  century  we  again 
find  the  name  Suevi  limited  to  the  country  to  which 
it  had  been  applied  by  Caesar.  (Amm.  Marc.  xvi. 
10;  Jornand.  Get.  55;  Tab.  Pent.)  These  Suevi, 
from  whom  the  modern  Suabia  and  the  Suabians  de- 
rive their  names,  seem  to  have  been  a body  of  ud- 
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venturers  from  various  German  tribes,  who  assumed 
the  ancient  and  illustrious  name,  which  was  as  ap- 
plicable to  them  as  it  was  to  the  Suevi  of  old. 
These  later  Suevi  appear  in  alliance  with  the  Ale- 
mannians  and  Burgundians,  and  in  possession  of  the 
German  side  of  Gaul,  and  Switzerland,  and  even  in 
Italy  and  Spain,  where  they  joined  the  Visigoths. 
Ricimer,  who  acts  so  prominent  a part  in  the  history 
of  the  Roman  empire,  was  a Suevian.  (Comp.  Zeuss, 
1.  c.;  Wilhelm,  Germanien,  p.  101,  &c.;  Grimm, 
Feutsche  Gram.  i.  pp.  8,  60  ii.  p.  25,  Gesch.  der 
Feutschen  Spr.  i.  p.  494  ^ Latham,  on  Tacit.  Germ. 
Epileg.  p.  Ixxi.)  [L.  S.] 

SUEVICUM  MARE,  is  the  name  given  by  Ta- 
citus {Germ.  45)  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  which  Ptolemy 
calls  the  'ZappariKbs  'ClK^avds  (vii.  5.  § 2,  viii.  10. 
§2.)  [L.S.] 

SUFES  a place  in  Byzacena  {Itin.  Ant.  pp.  47, 
48,  49,  51,  55).  Now  Sbiba  or  Sbihah.  [T.  H.  D.] 
SUFE'TULA  a town  of  Byzacene,  25  miles 
S.  of  Sufes.  In  its  origin  it  seems  to  have 
been  a later  and  smaller  place  than  the  latter, 
whence  its  name  as  a diminutive — little  Sufes.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  it  became  a very  con- 
siderable town,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  the  centre 
whence  all  the  roads  leading  into  the  interior  radi- 
ated. Some  vast  and  magnificent  ruins,  consisting 
of  the  remains  of  three  temples,  a triumphal  arch, 
&c.,  at  the  present  Sfaitla,  which  is  seated  on  a 
lofty  plateau  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wed  Fschmila, 
80  kilometres  SW.  of  Kairwan,  attest  its  ancient 
importance.  (See  Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  107 ; Pe- 
lissier,  in  Revue  Archeol.  July  1847.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
SUIA  (2vta,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.:  Eth.  SuiciTrjr, 
Soieus;  2u§o,  Stadiasm,  §§  331, 332),  the  harbour 
of  Elyrus  in  Crete,  50  stadia  to  the  W.  of  Poeci- 
lassus,  situated  on  a plain.  It  probably  existed  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Hierocles,  though  now  entirely 
uninhabited.  Mr.  Pashley  (^Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  100) 
found  remains  of  the  city  walls  as  well  as  other 
public  buildings,  but  not  more  ancient  than  the 
time  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Several  tombs  exist 
resembling  those  of  Hdghio  Ky'rTco  ; an  aqueduct 
is  also  remaining.  [E.  B.  J.] 

SUILLUM  [HiiLViLLUM.] 

SUINDINUM.  [Cenomani.] 

SUIONES,  are  mentioned  only  by  Tacitus  {Germ. 
44)  as  the  most  northern  of  the  German  tribes, 
dwelling  on  an  island  in  the  ocean.  He  was  no  doubt 
thinking  of  Scandia  or  Scandinavia ; and  Suiones  un- 
questionably contains  the  root  of  the  modern  name 
Sweden  and  Swedes.  [L.  S.] 

SUISSA,  a town  in  Armenia  Minor  {It.  AnL 
pp.  207,  216),  where,  according  to  the  Notitia 
Imperii  (p.  27),  the  Ala  I.  Ulpia  Dacorum  was 
stationed  ; but  its  site  is  now  unknown.  [L.  S.] 
SUISSATIUM  (in  Ptol.  Soueo-Tatriov,  ii.  6. 
§ 65),  a town  of  the  Caristi  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis.  The  Geogr.  Rav.  (iv.  45)  calls  it  Seu- 
statium.  It  is  the  modern  Vittoria.  [T.  H.  D] 
SULCI  {2o\ko'i,  Steph.  B.,  Ptol. ; SoOAxoi,  Strab. ; 
2uA/coi,  Pans.:  Eth.  Sulcitanus:  S.  AnUocoi),  one 
of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  Sardinia,  situated 
in  the  SW.  corner  of  the  island,  on  a small  island, 
now  called  Isola  di  S.  Aniioco,  which  is,  however, 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a narrow  isthmus  or 
neck  of  sand.  S.  of  this  isthmus,  between  the  island 
and  the  mainland,  is  an  extensive  bay,  now  called 
the  Golfo  di  Palmas,  which  was  known  in  ancient 
times  as  the  Sulcitanus  Portus  (Ptol.).  The  fouiid- 
! ation  of  Sulci  is  expressly  attributed  to  the  Carlha- 
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ginians  (Pans.  x.  17.  § 9;  Claudian.  B.  Gild.  518), 
and  it  seems  to  liave  become  under  that  people  one 
of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  Sardinia,  and  one 
of  the  chief  seats  of  their  power  in  the  island.  Its 
name  was  first  mentioned  in  history  during  the  First 
Punic  War,  when  the  Carthaginian  general,  Hanni- 
bal, having  been  defeated  in  a sea-fight  by  C.  Sulpi- 
cius,  took  refuge  at  Sulci,  but  was  slain  in  a tumult 
by  his  own  soldiers  (Zonar.  viii.  12).  No  other 
mention  of  the  name  occurs  in  history  till  the  Civil 
War  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  when  the  citizens 
of  Sulci  received  in  their  port  the  fleet  of  Nasidius, 
the  admiral  of  Pompey,  and  furnished  him  with 
supplies;  for  which  service  they  were  severely  pun- 
ished by  Caesar,  on  his  return  fi-om  Africa,  b.  c.  46, 
who  imposed  on  the  city  a contribution  of  100,000 
sesterces,  besides  heavily  increasing  its  annual  tri- 
bute of  corn  (Hirt.  B.  A fr.  98).  Notwithstanding 
this  infliction.  Sulci  seems  to  have  continued  under 
the  Roman  Empire  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
towns  in  the  island.  Strabo  and  Mela  both  mention 
it  as  if  it  were  the  second  city  in  Sardinia;  and  its 
municipal  rank  is  attested  by  inscriptions,  as  well  as 
by  Pliny.  (Strab.  v.  p.  225;  Mel.  ii.  7.  § 19;  Plin. 
iii.  7.  s.  13;  Ptol.  iii.  3.  § 3;  Inscr.  ap  De  la  Mar- 
mora, vol.  ii.  pp.  479,  482.)  The  Itineraries  give  a 
line  of  road  proceeding  from  Tibula  direct  to  Sulci,  a 
sufiicient  proof  of  the  importance  of  the  latter  place. 

Ant.  pp.  83,  84.)  It  was  also  one  of  the  four 
chief  episcopal  sees  into  which  Sardinia  was  divided, 
and  seems  to  have  continued  to  be  inhabited  through 
a great  part  of  the  middle  ages,  but  ceased  to  exist 
before  the  13th  century.  The  remains  of  the  ancient 
city  are  distinctly  seen  a little  to  the  N.  of  the 
modern  village  of  S.  Antioco,  on  the  island  or  peninsula 
of  the  same  name : and  the  works  of  art  which  have 
been  found  there  bear  testimony  to  its  flourishing 
condition  under  the  Romans.  (De  la  Marmora,  vol. 
ii.  p.  357;  Smyth’s  Sardinia,  p.  317.)  The  name 
of  Sulcis  is  given  at  the  present  day  to  the  whole 
district  of  the  mainland,  immediately  opposite  to 
S.  Antioco,  which  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
best  cultivated  tracts  in  the  whole  of  Sardinia. 
The  Sulcitani  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  3.  § 6)  are  evi- 
dently tlie  inhabitants  of  this  district. 

The  Itineraries  mention  a town  or  village  of  the 
name  of  Sulci  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sardinia,  which 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  more  celebrated 
city  of  the  name.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  80.)  It  was  pro- 
bably situated  at  Girasol,  near  Tortoli.  (De  la 
Marmora,  p.  443.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SULGAS,  river.  [Gallia,  p.  954;  Vindalium.] 
SU'LIA,  SULE'NA  (5ouAia,  'ZovXijva,  Stadiasm. 
§§  324,  325),  a promontory  of  Crete,  65  stadia 
from  Matala,  where  there  was  a harbour  and  good 
water,  identified  by  Mr.  Pashley  (Travels,  vol.  i. 
p.  304)  with  Hdghio  Galene,  the  chief  port  of 
AmdH,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island.  [E.  B.  J.] 
SULIS,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Table  on  a 
route  from  Dartoritum,  which  is  Dariorigum  [Da- 
riorigum]  the  capital  of  the  Veneti,  to  Gesocribate 
the  western  extremity  of  Bretagne.  The  distance 
from  Dariorigum  to  Sulis  is  xx.  By  following  the 
direction  of  the  route  we  come  to  the  junction  of  a 
small  river  named  Seuel  with  the  river  of  Blavet. 
The  name  and  distance,  as  D’Anville  supposes,  in- 
dicate the  position  of  Sulis.  [G.  L.] 

SULLONIACAE,  a town  in  Britannia  Romana 
(Itin.  Ant.  p.  471),  now  BrocUey  Hill  in  Hert- 
fordshire. (Camden,  p.  359.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SUL  MO  (Sermoneta'),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium, 
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mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9)  among  those 
which  were  extinct  in  his  time,  and  incidentally 
noticed  by  Virgil.  (Aen.  x.  517.)  It  is  in  all  pro- 
bability the  same  place  with  the  modern  Sermmeta, 
which  stands  on  a hill  between  Norba  and  Setia, 
looking  over  the  Pontine  Marshes.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SULMO  (^ovXfjLwv:  Eth.  Sulmonensis : 5?<Zmoraa), 
a city  of  the  Peligni,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Gizio,  in  a spacious  basin  formed  by  the  junction  of 
that  river  with  several  minor  streams.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Peligni,  as  an  independent  tribe,  but  no  notice  of  it 
is  found  in  history  before  the  Roman  conquest.  A 
tradition  alluded  to  by  Qs'id  and  Silius  Italicus, 
which  ascribed  its  foundation  to  Solymus,  a Phry- 
gian and  one  of  the  companions  of  Aeneas,  is  evi- 
dently a mere  etymological  fiction  (Ovid,  Fast.  iv. 
79;  Sil.  Ital.  ix.  70 — 76.)  The  first  mention  of 
Sulmo  occurs  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  its 
territory  was  ravaged  by  Hannibal  in  b.  c.  211,  but 
without  attacking  the  city  itself.  (Liv.  xxvi.  11.) 
Its  name  is  not  noticed  during  the  Social  War,  in 
which  the  Peligni  took  so  prominent  a part ; but  ac- 
cording to  Floras,  it  suffered  severely  in  the  subse- 
quent civil  war  between  Sulla  and  Marius,  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  former  as  a punishment  for 
its  attachment  to  his  rival.  (Flor.  iii.  21.)  The 
expressions  of  that  rhetorical  writer  are  not,  however, 
to  be  construed  literally,  and  it  is  more  probable  that 
Sulmo  was  confiscated  and  its  lands  assigned  by 
Sulla  to  a body  of  his  soldiers.  (Zumpt,  de  Colon. 
p.  261.)  At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  Sulmo  was 
a well-peopled  and  considerable  town  in  b.c.  49, 
when  it  was  occupied  by  Domitius  with  a garrison 
of  seven  cohorts ; but  the  citizens,  who  were  favour- 
ably affected  to  Caesar,  opened  their  gates  to  his 
lieutenant  M.  Antonius  as  soon  as  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  place.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  18;  Cic.  ad  Att. 
viii.  4,  12  a.)  Nothing  more  is  known  historically 
of  Sulmo,  which,  however,  appeai-s  to  have  always 
continued  to  be  a considerable  provincial  town. 
Ovid  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  three  municipal 
towns  whose  districts  composed  the  territory  of  the 
Peligni  (“  Peligni  pars  tertia  ruris,”  Amor.  ii.  1 6. 1) ; 
and  this  is  confirmed  both  by  Pliny  and  the  Liber 
Coloniarum ; yet  it  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been 
a large  place,  and  Ovid  himself  designates  it  as  a 
small  provincial  town.  (Amor.m.  15.)  From  the 
Liber  Coloniarum  we  learn  also  that  it  had  received 
a colony,  probably  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (Plin, 
iii.  12.  s.  17;  Lib.  Colon,  pp.  229,  260);  though 
Pliny  does  not  give  it  the  title  of  a Colonia.  In- 
scriptions, as  well  as  the  geographers  and  Itiner- 
aries, attest  its  continued  existence  as  a municipal 
town  throughout  the  Roman  Empire.  (Strab.  v.  p, 
241;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 64;  Tab.  Pent.',  OreW.  Inscr. 
3856  ; Mommsen,  Inscr.  R.N.  pp.  287 — 289.) 
The  modern  city  of  Sulmona  undoubtedly  occupies 
the  ancient  site : it  is  a tolerably  flourishing  place 
and  an  episcopal  see,  having  succeeded  to  that  dig- 
nity after  the  fall  of  Valva,  which  had  arisen  on  the 
ruins  of  Corfinium.  (Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  154 — 
156.) 

The  chief  celebrity  of  Sulmo  is  derived  from  its 
having  been  the  birthplace  of  Ovid,  who  repeatedly 
alludes  to  it  as  such,  and  celebrates  its  salubrity, 
and  the  numerous  streams  of  clear  and  perennial 
water  in  which  its  neighbourhood  abounded.  But, 
like  the  whole  district  of  the  Peligni,  it  was  ex- 
tremely cold  in  winter,  whence  Ovid  himself,  and 
Silius  Italicus  in  imitation  of  him,  calls  it  “ gelidus 
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Sulmo”  (Ovid,  Fastiv.  81,  Trist.  iv.  10.  3,  Amor. 
ii.  16;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  511.)  Its  territory  was  fertile, 
both  in  corn  and  wine,  and  one  district  of  it,  the  Pagus 
Fabianus,  is  particularly  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xvii. 
26.  s.  43)  for  the  care  bestowed  on  the  irrigation  of 
tlie  vineyards. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  of  little  in- 
terest as  ruins,  but  indicate  the  existence  of  a con- 
siderable town  ; among  them  are  the  vestiges  of  an 
amphitheatre,  a theatre,  and  thermae,  all  of  them 
wdthout  the  gates  of  the  modern  city.  About  2 
miles  from  thence,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Morrone, 
are  some  ruins  of  reticulated  masonry,  probably  those 
of  a Roman  villa,  which  has  been  called,  without  the 
slightest  reason  or  authority,  that  of  Ovid.  (Roma- 
nelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  159,  161;  Craven’s  Ahruzzi,  vol. 
ii.  p.  32.) 

Sulmo  was  distant  seven  miles  from  Corfinium,  as 
we  learn  both  from  the  Tabula  and  from  Caesar. 
(Caes.  B.C.i.  18;  Tab.  Pent.')  Ovid  tells  us  that 
it  was  90  miles  from  Rome  (Trist.  iv.  10.  4),  a 
statement  evidently  meant  to  be  precise.  The  actual 
distance  by  the  highroad  would  be  94  miles  ; viz. 
70  to  Cerfennia,  17  from  thence  to  Corfinium,  and  7 
from  Corfinium  to  Sulmo.  (D’Anville,  Anal.  Geogr. 
de  ritalie,  pp.  175, 179.)  There  was,  however,  pro- 
bably a branch  road  to  Sulmo,  after  passing  the  Alons 
Imeus,  avoiding  the  detour  by  Corfinium.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SUMA'TIA  (^ov/aaria,  Paus.  viii.  3.  § 4;  Steph. 
B.  s.  V. ; 2ou/i7jTi'a,  Paus.  viii.  36.  § 7 ; ^ovixdreiov, 
Paus.  viii.  27.  § 3;  'Sovg.'fjTeia,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  a 
town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Maenalia,  on  the 
southern  slope  of  Mt.  Maenalus.  It  was  probably 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  now  called  Sylimna,  where 
there  are  some  remains  of  polygonal  walls.  (Leake, 
Morea^  vol.  ii.  p.  51;  Ross,  Peloponnes,  p.  120.) 

SUMMONTORIUM,  a place  in  Vindelicia  (It. 
Ant.  p.  277),  where,  according  to  the  Notitia  Im- 
perii, the  commander  of  the  3rd  legion  was  stationed. 
Its  exact  site  is  uncertain.  [L.S.] 

SUMMUS  PYRENAEUS.  One  of  the  passes  of 
this  name  mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  the 
Table  was  on  the  road  from  Narbo  (Narhonne')  to 
Juncaria  (Junquera)  in  Spain.  The  road  passed  from 
Narbo  through  Ad  Centuriones  and  Ad  Stabulum  ; 
but  the  distances  in  the  Itins.  are  not  correct ; nor  is 
the  distance  in  the  Itin.  correct  from  Summus  Pyre- 
naeus  to  Juncaria.  The  pass,  however,  is  well 
marked ; and  it  is  the  Col  de  Pertus,  which  is  com- 
manded by  the  fort  of  Bellegarde.  This  is  the  road 
by  which  Hannibal  entered  Gallia,  and  the  Roman 
armies  marched  from  Gallia  into  Spain.  A second 
pass  named  Summus  Pyrenaeus  in  the  Antonine  Itin. 
was  on  the  road  from  Beneharnum  [Beneharnum] 
in  Aquitania  to  Caesaraugusta  (Saragosa)  in  Spain. 
The  road  went  through  Iluro  (Oleron)  and  Aspa 
Luca  [Aspa  Luca]  and  Forum  Ligneum  [Forum 
Ligneum],  which  is  5 from  Summus  Pyrenaeus. 
This  road  follows  the  Gave  d'Aspe  from  Oleron; 
and  on  reaching  the  head  of  the  valley  there  are  two 
roads,  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left. 
That  to  the  right  called  Port  de  Bernere  must  be 
the  old  road,  because  it  leads  into  the  valley  of 
Aragues  and  to  Beilo  in  Spain,  which  is  the 
Ebellinum  of  the  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Summus 
Pyrenaeus  to  Saragosa. 

There  is  a third  pass  the  most  western  of  all  also 
named  Summus  Pyrenaeus  on  the  road  from  Aquae 
Tarbellicae  (Dax)  in  Aquitania  to  Pompelon  (Pam- 
plona) in  Spain.  The  Summus  Pyrenaeus  is  the 
Sommet  de  Castel-Pinon,  from  which  we  descend 
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into  the  valley  of  Roncesvalles  on  the  road  to  Pam- 
plona [Imus  Pyrenaeus].  (D’Anville,  Notice^ 
#c.)  [G.L.] 

SUNA  [Aborigines.] 

SU'NICI.  Tacitus  (Hist.  iv.  66)  mentions  the 
Sunici  in  the  history  of  the  war  with  Civilis.  Ci- 
vilis  having  made  an  alliance  with  the  Agrippinenses 
(Coin)  resolved  to  try  to  gain  over  the  nearest 
people  to  Coin,  and  he  first  secured  the  Sunici. 
Claudius  Labeo  opposed  him  with  a force  hastily 
raised  among  the  Betasii,  Tungri  and  Nervii,  and  he 
was  confident  in  his  position  by  having  possession  of 
the  bridge  over  the  Mosa.  [Pons  Mosae].  No 
certain  conclusion  as  to  the  position  of  the  Sunici 
can  be  derived  from  this;  but  perhaps  they  were 
between  Coin  and  the  Maas.  Pliny  (iv.  17)  men- 
tions the  Sunici  between  the  Tungri  and  the  Frisia- 
bones.  [G.  L.] 

SU’NIUM  (^ovviov:  Eth.  ^ovvievs),  the  name  of 
a promontory  and  demus  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Attica.  The  promontory,  which  forms  the  most 
southerly  point  in  the  country,  rises  almost  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  sea  to  a great  height,  and  was 
crowned  with  a temple  of  Athena,  the  tutelary 
goddess  of  Attica.  (Paus.  i.  1.  § 1;  'S.oiviov  tp6u, 
Horn.  Od.  iii.  278  ; Soph.  Ajax,  1235;  Eurip.  Cycl. 
292;  Vitruv.  iv.  7).  Sunium  was  foi’tified  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.c.  413) 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  passage  of  the  corn- 
ships  to  Athens  (Time.  viii.  4),  and  was  regarded 
from  that  time  as  one  of  the  principal  fortreses  of 
Attica  (Comp.  Dem.  pro  Cor.  p.  238;  Liv.  xxxi. 
25;  Scylax,  p.  21.)  Its  proximity  to  the  silver 
mines  of  Laurium  probably  contributed  to  its  pros- 
perity, which  passed  into  a proverb  (Anaxand.  ap. 
Athen.  vi.  p.  263,  c.)  ; but  even  in  the  time  of 
Cicero  it  had  sunk  into  decay  (ad  Att.  xiii.  10).  The 
circuit  of  the  walls  may  still  be  traced,  except  where 
the  precipitous  nature  of  the  rocks  afforded  a natural 
defence.  The  walls  which  are  fortified  with  squai'e 
towers,  are  of  the  most  regular  Hellenic  masonry, 
and  enclose  a space  of  a little  more  than  half  a mile  in 
circumference.  The  southern  part  of  Attica,  ex- 
tending northwards  from  the  promontory  of  Sunium 
as  far  as  Thoricus  on  the  east,  and  Anaphlystus  on 
the  west,  is  called  by  Herodotus  the  Suniac  angle 
(rhv  yovvhv  rhv  'XovyiaKou,  iv.  99).  Though 
Sunium  was  especially  sacred  to  Athena,  we  learn 
from  Aristophanes  (Equit.  557,  Aves,  869)  that 
Poseidon  was  also  worshipped  there. 

The  promontory  of  Sunium  is  now  called  Cape 
Kolonnes,  from  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
which  still  crown  its  summit.  Leake  observes  that 
“ the  temple  w^as  a Doric  hexastyle;  but  none  of 
the  columns  of  the  fronts  remain.  The  original 
number  of  those  in  the  flanks  is  uncertain;  but 
there  are  still  standing  nine  columns  of  the  southern, 
and  three  of  the  northern  side,  with  their  archi- 
traves, together  with  the  two  columns  and  one  of 
the  antae  of  the  pronaus,  also  bearing  their  archi- 
traves. The  columns  of  the  peristyle  were  3 feet 
4 inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  2 feet  7 inches 
under  the  capital,  with  an  intercolumniation  below 
of  4 feet  11  inches.  The  height,  including  the 
capital,  was  19  feet  3 inches.  The  exposed  situa- 
tion of  the  building  has  caused  a great  corrosion  in 
the  surface  of  the  marble,  which  was  probably 
brought  from  the  neighbouring  mountains ; for  it  is 
less  homogeneous,  and  of  a coarser  grain,  than  the 
marble  of  Pentele.  The  walls  of  the  fortress  were 
faced  with  the  same  kind  of  stone.  The  entabla- 
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ture  of  the  peristyle  of  the  temple  was  adorned 
with  sculpture,  some  remains  of  which  have  been 
found  among  the  ruins.  North  of  the  temple,  and 
nearly  in  a line  with  its  eastern  front,  are  founda- 
tions of  the  Propylaeum  or  entrance  into  the  sacred 
peribolus:  it  was  about  50  feet  long  and  30  broad, 
and  presented  at  either  end  a front  of  two  Doric 
columns  between  antae,  supporting  a pediment.  The 
columns  were  17  feet  high,  including  the  capital, 
2 feet  10  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  with  an 
opening  between  them  of  8 feet  8 inches.”  {The 
Demi  of  Altica,  p.  63,  2nd  ed.)  Leake  remarks 
that  there  are  no  traces  of  any  third  building  visible, 
and  that  we  must  therefore  conclude  that  here,  as 
in  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias  at  Athens,  Poseidon 
was  honoured  only  with  an  altar.  Wordsworth, 
however,  remarks  that  a little  to  the  NE.  of  the 
peninsula  on  which  the  temple  stands  is  a conical 
hill,  where  are  extensive  vestiges  of  an  ancient 
building,  which  may  perhaps  be  the  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Poseidon.  {Athens  and  Attica,  p.  207.) 

SUNNESIA,  a small  island  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Spain  (Geogr.  Kav.  V.  27.)  [T.H.  D.] 

SUNONENSIS  LACUS,  a lake  in  Bithynia, 
between  the  Ascania  Lacus  and  the  river  Sangarius. 
(Amm.  Marc.  xxvi.  8.)  It  is  probably  the  same 
lake  which  is  mentioned  by  Evagrius  {Hist.  Eccl. 
ii.  14)  under  the  name  of  Bodvi]  \i/jLvq  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nicomedeia,  and  which  is  at  present 
known  under  the  name  of  Shabanja.  It  seems,  also, 
to  be  the  same  lake  from  which  the  younger  Pliny 
(x.  50)  proposed  to  cut  a canal  to  the  sea.  [L.  S.] 
SUPERAEQUUM  or  SUPEREQUUM  {Eth. 
Superaequanus : Castel  Vecchio  Subequo),  a town  of 
the  Peligni,  one  of  the  three  which  possessed  mu- 
nicipal rights,  and  among  which  the  territory  of  that 
people  was  divided.  [Peligni.]  Hence  it  is  men- 
tioned both  by  Pliny  and  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum, 
where  it  is  tenmed  “ Colonia  Superaequana.”  It 
received  a colony  of  veterans,  probably  under  Au- 
gustus, to  which  a fresh  body  of  colonists  was  added 
in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  (Plin.  iii.  1 2.  s.  17; 
Lib.  Colon,  p.  229;  Zumpt,  de  Colon.^.  361.)  The 
name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  author,  but 
several  inscriptions  attest  its  municipal  importance. 
Its  site,  which  was  erroneously  transfen-ed  by  Clu- 
verius  to  Palena,  was  clearly  fixed  by  Holstenius 
at  a place  still  called  Castel  Vecchio  Subequo  (in 
older  documents  Subrequo  or  Subrego'),  where  the 
inscriptions  alluded  to  are  still  extant.  It  is  situated 
on  a hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aternus,  and  about 
4 miles  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Valeria.  Its  terri- 
tory probably  comprised  the  hilly  district  between  that 
road  and  the  Aternus.  (Cluver,  Ital.  p.  758 ; Holsten. 
Not.  in  Cluver.  p.  145 ; Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  134 — 
137 ; Mommsen,  Inscr.  R.  N.  p.  289.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
SUPERATII.  [Astures.] 

SUPERUM  MARE.  [Adriaticum  Mare.] 
SU'PPARA  {^ovTTTvapa,  Peripl.  M.  E.  c.  52,  ed. 
Miill.),  a place  on  the  western  coast  of  Hindostan, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Barygaza  or  Beroach. 
Ptolemy  calls  it  '^ovirdpa  (vii.  1.  § 6).  In  Lassen’s 
map  it  is  placed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tdpati  or 
Managuna,  not  far  to  the  N.  of  Surat.  This  place 
is  also  mentioned  by  Edrisi  (i.  p.  171),  and  by  Cos- 
mas  Indicopleustes  under  the  form  of  'OppaOa  (p. 
337,  ed.  Montfauc.).  It  has  been  suspected,  with 
much  reason,  by  Benfey,  that  this  is  the  “ Ophir  ” of 
the  Bible, — the  name  in  Sanscrit  and  Hebrew  re- 
spectively offering  some  remarkable  analogies.  (Ben- 
fey, art.  Lidien,  in  Ersch  und  Gruber,  p.  28.)  [V.] 


SURIUS. 

SURA  (ret  2oopo : Eth.  ^ovprivSs),  a city  of  Syria, 
situated  on  the  Euphrates,  in  the  district  of  Palmy- 
rene, long.  72°  40',  lat.  35°  40'  of  Ptolemy,  who 
places  it  between  Alalis  and  Alamata  (v.  15.  § 25); 
apparently  the  Sure  of  the  Peutinger  Table,  accord- 
ing to  which  it  was  105  M.P.  distant  from  Palmyra. 
It  is  called  in  the  Notitiae  Imperii  (§  24)  Flavia 
Turina  Sura  (ap.  Mannert,  p.  408).  It  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  Ura  of  Pliny,  where,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  Euphrates  turns  to  the  east  from  the 
deserts  of  Palmyra  (v.  24.  s.  87).  He,  however, 
mentions  Sura  (26.  s.  89)  as  the  nearest  town  to 
Philiscum,  a town  of  the  Parthians  on  the  Euphrates. 
It  was  126  stadia  distant  from  Heliopolis,  which  was 
situated  in  what  was  called  “ Barbaricus  campus.” 
It  was  a Roman  garrison  of  some  importance  in  the 
Persian  campaigns  of  Belisarius ; and  a full  account 
is  given  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
taken  and  burned  by  Chosroes  I.  (a.  d.  532),  who, 
having  marched  three  long  days’  journey  from  Cir- 
cesium  to  Zenobia,  along  the  course  of  the  Euphrates, 
thence  proceeded  an  equal  distance  up  the  river  to 
Sura.  Incidental  mention  of  the  bishop  proves  that 
it  was  then  an  episcopal  see.  (Procop.  Bell.  Pers.  i. 
18,  ii.  5.)  Its  walls  were  so  weak  that  it  did  not 
hold  out  more  than  half  an  hour  ; but  it  was  after- 
wards more  substantially  fortified,  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Justinian.  (Id.  de  Aedificiis  Justiniani, 
ii.  9.)  “ About  36  miles  below  Balis  (the  Alalis  of 
Ptolemy),  following  the  course  of  the  river,  are  the 
ruins  of  Sura ; and  about  6 miles  lower  is  the  ford 
of  El-Hammdm"  which  Col.  Chesney  identifies  with 
the  Zeugma  of  Thapsacus,  where,  according  to  local 
tradition,  the  army  of  Alexander  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates {Expedition  for  Survey,  ^c.  vol.  i.  p.  416). 
In  the  Chart  (iii.)  it  is  called  Sooreah,  and  marked 
as  “ brick  ruins,”  and  it  is  probable  that  the  exten- 
sive brick  ruins  a little  below  this  site,  between  it 
and  Phunsa  (Thapsacus),  may  be  the  remains  of 
Alamata,  mentioned  in  connection  with  Sura  by 
Ptolemy.  Ainsworth  is  certainly  wrong  in  identifying 
the  modem  Suriyeh  with  the  ancient  Thapsacus 
(p.  72).  [G.  W.] 

SURA,  a branch  of  the  Mosella  in  Gallia.  Auso- 
nius  {Mosella,  v.  354): — 

“ Namque  et  Pronaeae  Nemesaeque  adjuta  meatu 
Sura  tuas  properat  non  degener  ire  sub  undas.” 

The  Sura  {Sour  or  Sure),  comes  from  Luxembourg, 
and  after  receiving  the  Pronaea  {Prum)  and  Nemesa 
{Nims),  joins  the  Our,  which  falls  into  the  Moselle  on 
the  left  bank  above  Augusta  Trevirorum.  [G.  L.] 
SURAE.  [SoRAE.] 

SURASE'NAE  {^ovpaaiji/ai,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  8), 
an  Indian  nation,  noticed  by  Arrian,  who  appear 
to  have  dwelt  along  the  banks  of  the  Jumna.  They 
were  famous  for  the  worship  of  the  Indian  Hercules, 
and  had  two  principal  cities,  Methora  {Madeira) 
and  Cleisobora.  The  name  is,  pure  Sanscrit,  Sura- 
senakas.  [V.] 

SURDAONES,  a people  of  HispaniaTarraconensis, 
seated  near  Ilerda,  and  probably  belonging  to  the 
Ilergetes.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  [T.H.  D.] 

SU'RIUM  {^ovpiov,  Ptol.  V.  10.  § 6),  a place  in 
Colchis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Surius.  (Plin.  vi.  4.  s. 
4.)  There  is  still  at  this  spot  a plain  called  Suram. 
(Ritter,  Erdhmde,  ii.  p.  809.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SU'RIUS  a small  tributary  river  of  the  Phasis  in 
Colchis.  (Plin.  vi.  4.  s.  4.)  According  to  the  same 
authority,  its  water  had  a petrifying  power  (ii.  103. 
s.  106.)  [T.H.D.] 


SURRENTINUM  PROM. 

SURRENTINUM  PROM.  [Minervae  Prom.] 

SURRENTUM  Strab.;  SoiJpevTo*', 

Ptol. : Eth.  Surrentinus  : Sorrento),  a city  on  the 
coast  of  Campania,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
beautiful  gulf  called  the  Crater  or  Bay  of  Naples, 
about  7 miles  from  the  headland  called  Minervae 
Promontorium,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  that  bay.  We  have  very  little  information  as  to 
its  early  history:  its  name  is  never  mentioned  till 
after  the  Roman  conquest  of  Campania.  Tradition 
indeed  ascribed  the  foundation  of  Surrentum  to  the 
Greeks,  but  whether  it  was  a colony  from  Cumae, 
or  an  earlier  Greek  settlement,  we  have  no  account : 
and  there  does  not  appear  any  evidence  that  it  had, 
like  many  places  in  this  part  of  Italy,  a distinctly 
Greek  character  in  historical  times.  Strabo  calls  it 
a Campanian  city  (Strab.  v.  p.  247),  but  this  may 
very  probably  refer  to  its  not  being  one  of  those 
occupied  by  the  Picentines.  According  to  the 
Liber  Coloniarum  a great  part  of  its  territory,  and 
perhaps  the  town  itself,  was  considered  in  a certain 
sense  as  consecrated  to  Minerva,  on  account  of  its 
proximity  tc  her  celebrated  temple  on  the  adjoining 
promontory,  and  was  for  that  reason  occupied  by 
Greek  settlers  (L*6.  Col.  p.  236).  It  nevertheless 
received  a partial  colony  under  Augustus  (76.),  but 
without  attaining  the  rank  or  character  of  a Colonia. 
Numerous  inscriptions  record  its  existence  as  a 
municipal  town  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  it  is 
noticed  by  all  the  geographers  : but  its  name  is 
rarely  mentioned  in  history  (Strab.  1.  c. ; Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  9 ; Mel.  ii.  4.  § 9;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 7 ; Orell.  Jnscr. 
3742  ; Mommsen,  Inscr.  R.  N.  2111—2125).  It 
was,  however,  resorted  to  by  wealthy  Romans  on 
account  of  its  beautiful  scenery  and  delightful 
climate  ; among  others  Pollius  Felix,  the  friend  of 
Statius,  had  a villa  there,  which  the  poet  has 
celebrated  at  considerable  length  in  one  of  his  minor 
poems  (^Silv.  ii.  2).  We  are  told  also  that  Agrippa 
Postumus,  when  he  first  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Augustus,  was  ordered  to  retire  to  Surrentum, 
before  he  was  consigned  to  more  complete  banish- 
ment in  the  island  of  Planasia  (Suet.  Atig.  65). 

But  the  chief  celebrity  of  Surrentum  was  derived 
from  its  wine,  which  enjoyed  a high  reputation  at 
Rome,  and  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  the  poets  of 
the  Empire.  It  was  considered  very  wholesome,  and 
was  in  consequence  recommended  by  physicians  to 
convalescents  and  invalids.  Tiberius  indeed  is  said 
to  have  declared  that  it  owed  its  reputation  entirely 
to  the  physicians,  and  was  in  reality  no  better  than 
vinegar.  It  did  not  attain  its  maturity  till  it  had 
been  kept  25  years  (Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8 ; Athenae.  i. 
p.  126;  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  710;  Martial,  xiii.  110; 
Stat.  Silv.  iii.  5.  102;  Strab.  v.  p.  243;  Colum.  R. 
R.  iii.  2,  § 10).  We  learn  from  Martial  also  (xiii. 
110,  xiv.  102)  that  Surrentum  was  noted  for  its 
pottery.  The  hills  which  produced  the  celebrated 
wine  were  those  which  encircle  the  plain  in  which 
the  city  was  situated  (“  Surrentini  colles,”  Ovid.  Met. 
1.  c.),  and  separate  it  from  the  gulf  of  Posidonia  on 
tlie  other  side  These  hills  form  a part  of  the  ridge 
which  descends  from  the  lofty  mountain  group  of 
the  Monte  S.  Angelo  between  Castellarnare  and 
Amalfi,  and  is  continued  as  far  as  the  headland 
opposite  Capri  This  point,  now  called  the  Punta 
della  Campanella,  the  ancient  Promontorium  Mi- 
nervae, was  known  also  by  the  name  of  Surrentinum 
Promontorium,  from  its  close  connection  with  the 
town  of  Surrentum  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  67;  Stat.  Silv. 
V.  3.  165).  The  celebrated  sanctuary  of  the  Sirens, 
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from  which  Surrentum  itself  was  supposed  to  have 
derived  its  name,  seems  to  have  been  situated 
(though  the  expressions  of  Strabo  are  not  very  clear) 
between  this  headland  and  the  town  (Strab.  v.  p. 
247).  But  the  islands  of  the  Sirens  (Sirenusae 
Insulae)  were  certainly  the  rocks  now  called  Li 
Gain,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  promontory.  The 
villa  of  Pollius,  which  is  described  by  Statius  as 
looking  down  upon  the  deep  Gulf  of  Puteoli,  stood 
upon  the  headland  now  called  Capo  di  Sorrento,  on 
the  W.  of  the  town,  separating  the  Bay  of  Sorrento 
from  that  of  Massa:  extensive  ruins  of  it  are  still 
visible,  and  attest  the  accuracy  of  the  jjoet’s  descrip- 
tion. (Stat.  Silv.  ii.  2 ; Swinburne’s  Travels,  vol.  i. 
pp.  88 — 90.) 

The  other  ruins  still  visible  at  Sorrento  and  in  its 
neighbourhood  are  of  no  great  interest;  they  present 
numerous  fragments  of  buildings  of  imperial  times, 
to  some  of  which  the  names  of  a temple  of  Hercules, 
temple  of  Neptune,  &c.  have  been  applied  by  local 
antiquarians,  with  no  other  foundation  than  the 
fact  that  we  learn  from  Statius  the  existence  of 
temples  to  those  divinities  at  Surrentum.  The  most 
considerable  relic  of  antiquity  is  a Piscina  of  large 
dimensions,  w'hich  is  in  such  good  preseiwation  that 
it  still  serves  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  water. 
The  modern  town  of  Sorrento  is  a flourishing  and 
populous  place  with  a population  of  above  6000 
souls : it  is  much  resorted  to  by  strangers  on  account 
of  its  mild  and  delicious  climate,  for  which  it  is 
already  extolled  by  Silius  Italicus  (“  Zephyro  Sur- 
rentum molle  salubri,”  Sil.  Ital.  v.  466.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SUSA  (ra  Sovaa,  Aeschyl.  Pers.  535,  730; 
Herod,  i.  188;  Xen.  Cyr.  viii.  6.  § 8,  &c.;  in  0.  T. 
Shushan,  Esther,  i.  2 ; Nehemiah,  i.  1 ; Daniel, 
viii.  2),  the  chief  city  of  the  province  of  Susiana, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Choaspes  (^Kerhhah). 
There  was  considerable  doubt  among  the  ancient 
writers  as  to  the  exact  position  of  this  celebrated 
city.  Thus  Arrian  (vii.  7),  Pliny  (vi.  27.  s.  31), 
and  Daniel  (viii.  2)  place  it  on  the  Eulaens  (Ulai 
in  Daniel):  while  from  other  authors  (Strab.  xv.  p. 
728)  it  may  be  gathered  that  it  was  situated  on  the 
Choaspes.  (For  the  probable  cause  of  this  confusion, 
see  Choaspes.)  We  may  add,  however,  that,  ac- 
cording to  Curtius,  Alexander  on  his  way  from 
Babylon  had  to  cross  the  Choaspes  before  he  could 
reach  Susa  (v.  2),  and  that  the  same  inference 
may  be  drawn  from  the  account  of  Aristagoras  of 
the  relative  position  of  the  places  in  Persia  in  his 
address  to  Cleomenes.  (Herod,  v.  52.)  It  appears 
to  have  been  an  early  tradition  of  the  country  that 
Susa  was  founded  by  Dareius  the  son  of  Hystaspes 
(Plin.  1.  c.);  and  it  is  described  by  Aeschylus  as 
'gef  &<TTv  2ovai5os  (^Pers.  119).  By  others  it  is 
termed  Me/xvdreiov  &<ttv  (Herod,  v.  54),  and  its 
origin  is  attributed  to  Memnon,  the  son  of  Tithonus. 
(Strab.  1.  c.;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  The  name  is  said  to 
have  been  derived  from  a native  Persian  word  Susan 
(meaning  lily),  from  the  great  abundance  of  those 
planes  in  that  neighbourhood.  (Steph.  B.  s.  w.; 
Athen.  xii.  p.  513,  ed.  Cassaub.)  Athenaeus 
also  confirms  the  account  of  the  excellence  of 
the  climate  of  Susa  (Z.  c.).  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  word  'Zovaivov  was  well  known  as  applied 
to  an  unguent  extracted  from  lilies.  (Dioscor. 
iii.  c.  de  lilio;  Athen.  xv.  p.  609;  Etymol.  M. 
s.  V.  ^ovffivov).  The  city  was  said  to  have  been 
120  .stadia  in  circumference  (Strab.  1.  c.),  and  to 
have  been  surrounded  by  a wall,  built  like  that  of 
Babylon  of  burnt  brick.  (Strab.  1.  c.;  Pans.  iv.  31. 
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§ 3.)  Diodoras  (xix.  16,  xvii.  65)  and  Cassiodorus 
(vii.  15)  speak  of  the  strength  and  splendour  of  its 
citadel ; and  the  latter  writer  affirms  that  there  was 
a splendid  palace  there,  built  for  Cyrus  by  Memnon. 
Besides  this  structure,  Pliny  speaks  of  a celebrated 
temple  of  Diana  (1.  c.;  see  also  Mart.  Capella,  vi. 
de  India,  p.  225,  ed.  Grotius),  in  all  probability 
that  of  the  Syrian  goddess  Anaitis:  while  St.  Jerome 
adds,  that  Daniel  erected  a town  there  (Hieronym.  in 
Dan.),  a story  which  Josephus  narrates,  with  less 
probability,  of  Ecbatana.  x.  11.)  Susa  was 

one  of  the  capitals  at  which  the  kings  of  Persia  were 
wont  to  spend  a portion  of  the  year.  Thus  Cyrus, 
according  to  Xenophon,  lived  there  during  the  three 
months  of  the  spring.  (^Cyrop.  viii.  6.  § 22.) 
Strabo  offers  the  most  probable  reason  for  this 
custom,  where  he  states  that  Susiana  was  peculiarly 
well  suited  for  the  royal  residence  from  its  central 
position  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  empire,  and 
from  the  quiet  and  orderly  character  of  its  govern- 
ment (/.  c.)  From  these  and  other  reasons,  Susa 
appears  to  have  been  the  chief  treasury  of  the 
Persian  empire  (Herod,  v.  49);  and  how  vast  were 
the  treasures  laid  up  there  by  successive  kings,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  narrative  in  Arrian,  of  the 
sums  paid  by  Alexander  to  his  soldiers,  and  of  the 
presents  made  by  him  to  his  leading  generals,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  marriage  at  Susa  with  Barsine  and 
Parysatis  (Curt.  vii.  4,  5):  even  long  after  Alex- 
ander’s death,  Antigonus  found  a great  amount  of 
plunder  still  at  Susa.  (Diod.  xix  48.) 

With  regard  to  the  modern  site  to  be  identified 
as  that  of  the  ruins  of  Susa,  there  has  been  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  in  modern  times.  This 
has,  however,  chiefly  arisen  from  the  scarcity  of 
travellers  who  have  examined  tlie  localities  with  any 
sufficient  accuracy.  The  first  who  did  so,  Mr. 
Kinneir,  at  once  decided  that  the  modern  Sus, 
situated  at  the  junction  of  KerJchah  and  river  of 
Diz,  must  represent  the  Shushan  of  Daniel,  the  Susa 
of  profane  authors.  (Travels,  p.  99;  comp.  Mal- 
colm, Hist.  Persia,  i.  p.  256.)  Rennell  had  indeed 
suspected  as  much  long  before  (Geogr.  Herodot.  i. 
p.  302);  but  Vincent  and  others  had  advanced  the 
rival  claim  of  Shuster.  (Anc.  Commerce,  i.  p.  439.) 
The  question  has  been  now  completely  set  at  rest, 
by  the  careful  excavations  which  have  been  made 
during  the  last  few  years,  first  by  Colonel  (now  Sir 
W.  F.)  Williams,  and  secondly  by  Mr.  Loftus.  The 
results  of  their  researches  are  given  by  Mr.  Loftus  in 
a paper  read  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  in 
November,  1855.  (Transactions,  vol.  v.  new  series.) 
Mr.  Loftus  found  three  great  mounds,  measuring 
together  more  than  3i  miles  in  circumference,  and 
above  100  feet  in  height;  and,  on  excavating,  laid 
bare  the  remains  of  a gigantic  colonnade,  having  a 
frontage  of  343  feet,  and  a depth  of  244,  consisting 
of  a central  square  of  36  columns,  flanked  to  the  N., 
E.,  and  W.  by  a similar  number — the  whole  arrange- 
ment  being  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Great 
Hall  of  Xerxes  at  Persepolis.  A great  number  of 
other  curious  discoveries  were  made,  the  most  im- 
portant being  numerous  inscriptions  in  the  cuneiform 
character.  Enough  of  these  has  been  already 
deciphered  to  show,  that  some  of  the  works  on  the 
mound  belong  to  the  most  remote  antiquity.  Among 
other  important  but  later  records  is  an  inscription, — 
the  only  memorial  yet  discovered  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  the  conquei'or  of  the  Greeks  at  Cunaxa, — 
which  describes  the  completion  of  a palace,  com- 
menced by  Dai-eius  the  son  of  Hystaspes  and 
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dedicated  to  the  goddesses  Tanaitis  and  Mithra. 
A Greek  inscription  was  also  met  with,  carved  on 
the  base  of  a column,  and  stating  that  Arreneides 
was  the  governor  of  Susiana.  The  natives  exhibit  a 
monument  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  they  call 
and  believe  to  be  the  tomb  of  Daniel.  There  is  no 
question,  however,  that  it  is  a modem  structure  of 
the  Mohammedan  times.  [V.] 

SUSIA'NA  (t\  'Xovaiavi),  Ptol.  vi.  3.  § 1 ; Polyb. 
V.  46;  Strab.  xv.  729,  &c. , ^ 'Sovcris,  Strab.  xv. 
731 ; ^ 'Sovaids,  Strab.  ii.  p.  134),  an  extensive  pro- 
vince in  the  southern  part  of  Asia,  consisting  in 
great  measure  of  plain  country,  but  traversed  by 
some  ranges  of  mountains.  Its  boundaries  are  vari- 
ously given  by  different  writers  according  as  it  was 
imagined  to  include  more  or  less  of  the  adjacent  dis- 
trict of  Persis.  Generally,  its  limits  may  be  stated 
to  have  been,  to  the  N.,  Media  with  the  mountains 
Charbanus  and  Cambalidus,  part  of  the  chain  of  the 
Parachoathras ; to  the  E.  the  outlying  spurs  of  the 
Parachoathras  and  the  river  Oroatis;  to  the  S.  the 
Persian  gulf  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oroatis  to  that 
of  the  Tigris ; and  to  the  W.  the  plains  of  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Babylonia.  (Cf.  Ptol.  1.  c.  with  Strab. 
1.  c.,  who,  however,  treats  Susiana  as  part  of  Persis). 
As  a province  it  appears  to  have  been  very  fertile, 
especially  in  grain,  but  exposed  along  the  coasts  to 
intense  heat.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  731.)  The  vine,  the 
IMacedonians  are  said  to  have  introduced.  (Strab. 
1.  c.)  Its  principal  mountains  are  those  on  the  N., 
called  by  Pliny  Charbanus  and  Cambalidus  (vi.  27. 
s.  31),  while  a portion  of  the  Montes  Uxii  probably 
belonged  to  this  province,  as  in  them  is  a pass 
called  IlvAai  SvcriSes.  (Polyaen.  iv.  3.  27.) 

Susiana  was  intersected  by  numerous  rivers  which 
flowed  either  to  the  Tigris  or  Persian  gulf,  from  the 
high  mountain  watershed  whereby  it  was  surrounded. 
Of  these  the  principal  were  the  Eulaeus  (Kanin), 
the  Choaspes  (Kerkhah),  the  Coprates  (river  of 
Diz),  the  Hedyphon  or  Hedypnus  (Jerrdhi),  and  the 
Oroatis  (Tab).  The  inhabitants  of  the  district 
ap}>ear  to  have  borne  indifferently  the  names  of 
Susii  or  Susiani,  and,  as  inhabitants  of  the  plain 
country,  to  have  been  devoted  to  agricultural  em- 
ployments ; in  the  mountains,  however,  were  tribes  of 
robbers,  who,  from  time  to  time,  were  strong  enough 
to  levy  black  mail  even  on  their  kings  when  travers- 
ing their  passes.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  728.)  Another 
name,  whereby  the  people  were  known,  at  least  in 
early  times,  was  Cissii  (Aesch.  Pers.  16),  and  the 
land  itself  Cissia  (Strab.  xv.  p.  728;  Herod,  v.  49). 
This  name  is  clearly  connected  with  that  of  one  of 
the  chief  tribes  of  the  people,  the  Cossaei,  who  are 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  ancient  authors.  (Strab. 
xi.  p.  522;  Arr.  Jnd.  40;  Polyb.  v.  54,  &c.)  There 
were  many  different  tribes  settled  in  different  parts 
of  Susiana ; but  it  is  hardly  possible  now  to  determine 
to  what  different  races  they  may  have  belonged. 
Among  these,  the  most  prominent  were  the  Uxii,  a 
robber  tribe  on  the  mountain  borders  of  Media;  the 
Messabatae,  who  occupied  a valley  district,  probably 
now  that  known  as  Mdh-Sabadan;  the  Cossaei,  in 
the  direction  along  the  Median  mountains;  and  the 
Elymaei,  inhabitants  of  Elymais,  the  remnant;  in  all 
probability,  of  the  earliest  dwellers  in  this  province — 
Elam  being  the  name  whereby  this  whole  district  is 
known  in  the  sacred  records.  (Isaiah,  xxi.  2 ; 
Jerem.  xlix.  25.)  Besides  these,  several  smaller 
districts  are  noticed  in  different  authors,  as  Caban- 
dene,  Corbiana,  Gabiene,  and  Characene.  Though 
Ptolemy  has  preserved  the  names  of  several  sniall 
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towns,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  city  of  im- 
portance in  Susiana,  excepting  Susa  itself.  [V.] 

SUSUDATA  (2oi;£roy5aTo),  a place  in  the  south- 
east of  Germany,  probably  in  the  country  inhabited 
by  the  Silingae,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vandalici  Montes. 
(Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 28.)  Its  exact  site  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. [L.  S.] 

SUTHUL,  a town  and  fortress  in  the  interior  of 
Numidia,  where  Jugurtha  had  a treasury.  (Sail. 
Jug.  37.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SU'TRIUM  (^ovrpiov:  Eth.  Sutriensis:  Sutri), 
a city  of  Etruria,  situated  in  the  southern  part  of 
that  country,  32  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  line  of 
the  Via  Cassia.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was 
an  ancient  Etruscan  site,  but  apparently  a small 
town,  and  in  all  probability  a mere  dependency  of 
one  of  its  more  powerful  neighbours.  It  was  not 
till  after  the  fall  of  Veil  that  the  Romans  carried 
their  arms  as  far  as  Sutrium,  which  they  first 
attacked  in  b.  c.  391,  with  what  success  is  uncertain 
(Diod.  xiv.  98);  but  it  must  have  fallen  into  their 
hands  either  in  that  or  the  following  year,  as  we 
find  it  in  a state  of  dependency  on  Rome  immediately 
after  the  Gaulish  invasion.  (Liv.  vi.  3.)  The  very 
year  after  that  event  (b.  c.  389)  the  neighbouring 
Etruscans  laid  siege  to  Sutrium  with  a large  force ; 
the  city  fell  into  their  hands,  but  was  recovered  (as 
the  tradition  related)  by  the  dictator  Camillus  on 
the  same  day.  (Liv.  vi.  3;  Diod.  xiv.  117.)  Very 
nearly  the  same  story  is  told  again  in  B.  c.  385, 
when  the  city  was  half  taken  by  the  Etruscans,  but 
recovered  by  Camillus  and  Valerius.  (Liv.  vi.  9.) 
It  was  doubtless  with  a view  to  guard  against  the 
repetition  of  these  surpiises  that  two  years  after- 
wards Sutrium  received  a Roman  colony,  b.  c.  383 
(Veil.  Pat.  i.  14),  and  henceforth  became,  in  con- 
junction with  the  neighbouring  Nepete,  one  of  the 
principal  frontier  fortresses  of  the  Roman  terri- 
tory on  this  side;  hence  Livy  terms  it  “ claustra 
Etruriae.”  (Liv.  ix.  32.)  We  do  not  find  any 
subsequent  mention  of  it  in  history  till  b.  c.  311, 
when  the  Etruscans  again  laid  siege  to  the  city 
with  their  united  forces,  but  were  defeated  in  a 
great  battle  under  its  walls  by  Aemilius  Barbula. 
(Liv.  1.  c.)  The  next  year  (b.  c.  310)  they  were 
able  to  renew  the  siege  at  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign, but  were  once  more  defeated  by  the  consul 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Ci- 
•riinian  forest,  which  lay  only  a few  miles  distant. 
(/6.  33,  35.)  But  this  barrier  was  now  for  the 
first  time  passed  by  the  Roman  arms,  and  hence- 
forth the  wars  with  the  Etruscans  were  transferred 
to  a more  northerly  region.  From  this  time,  there- 
fore, we  hear  but  little  of  Sutrium,  which  was,  how- 
ever, still  for  a time  the  outpost  of  the  Roman  power 
on  the  side  of  Etruria.  (Liv.  x.  14.)  Its  name 
is  next  mentioned  after  a long  interval  during  the 
Second  Punic  War,  as  one  of  the  Coloniae  Latinae, 
which,  in  b.  c.  209,  declared  their  inability  to  bear 
any  longer  the  burdens  of  the  war.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence punished  at  a later  period  by  the  imposition 
of  still  heavier  contributions.  (Liv.  xxvii.  9,  xxix. 
15.)  Its  territory  was  one  of  those  in  which  per- 
missiem  was  given  to  the  exiled  citizens  of  Capua  to 
settle.  (Id.  xxvi.  34.) 

Sutrium  continued  under  the  Roman  government 
to  be  a small  and  unimportant  country  town;  it  is 
only  once  again  mentioned  in  history,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Perusian  War  (b.  c.  41),  when  it  was 
occupied  by  Agrippa,  in  order  to  cut  off  the  commu- 
nications of  Lucius  Antonius  with  Rome.  (Appian, 
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B.  C.  V.  31.)  But  its  position  on  the  Cassian  Way 
preserved  it  from  falling  into  decay,  like  so  many  of 
the  Etruscan  cities,  under  the  Roman  Empire ; it  is 
noticed  by  all  the  geographers,  and  its  continued 
existence  down  to  the  close  of  the  Western  Empire 
is  proved  by  inscriptions  as  well  as  the  Itineraries. 
W^e  learn  that  it  received  a fresh  colony  under 
Augustus,  in  consequence  of  which  it  bears  in  inscrip- 
tions the  titles  “ Colonia  Julia  Sutrina.”  (Strab.  v. 
p.  226;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 50;  Itin.  Ant. 
p.  286;  Tab.  Pent.',  Lib.  Col.  p.  217;  Gruter,  Inscr. 
p.  302.  1 ; Zumpt,  de  Col.  p.  351.) 

The  modern  town  of  SutT'i  is  but  a poor  place 
with  only  about  2000  inhabitants,  but  retains  its 
episcopal  see,  which  it  has  preserved  throughout  the 
middle  ages.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city,  as  is  shown  by  many  fragments  of  columns  and 
other  architectural  ornaments  built  into  the  modern 
houses,  as  well  as  by  some  portions  of  the  ancient 
walls,  which  resemble  in  thejr  style  of  construction 
those  of  Nepe  and  Falerii.  The  situation  is,  like 
that  of  most  of  the  towns  in  this  part  of  Etruria, 
on  a nearly  isolated  hill  bounded  by  precipitous  cliffs 
or  banks  of  tufo  rock,  of  no  great  elevation,  and 
surrounded  by  small  glens  or  ravines  on  all  sides. 
In  the  cliffs  which  bound  these  are  excavated 
numerous  tombs,  of  no  great  interest.  But  the 
most  remarkable  relic  of  antiquity  at  Sutri  is  its 
amphitheatre,  which  is  excavated  in  the  tufo  rock, 
and  is  in  this  respect  unique  of  its  kind.  It  is, 
however,  of  small  size,  and,  though  irregular  in 
construction,  its  architectural  details  are  all  of  a 
late  character:  hence  it  is  probable  that  it  is  really 
of  Roman  and  Imperial  times,  though  great  im- 
portance has  been  sometimes  attached  to  it  as  a 
specimen  of  an  original  Etruscan  amphitheatre.  Its 
anomalies  and  irregularities  of  structure  are  pro- 
bably owing  only  to  the  fact  that  it  was  worked  out 
of  a previously  existing  stone-quarry.  (Dennis's 
Etruria,  vol.  i.  pp.  94 — 97 ; Nibby,  Dinturni, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  142,  143.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SUZAEI  (2ouCa?ot),  a tribe  of  ancient  Persis, 
noticed  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  4.  § 3).  Lassen  considers 
from  this  name  that  they  were  connected  with  the 
people  of  Susa,  and  that  they  were  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Uxii,  one  of  the  mountain  races  of  Su- 
siana. (Ersch.  u.  GrUber’s  Encycl.  iii.  sect.  voL 
xvii.  p.  438.)  [V.] 

SYAGROS  PROMONTORIUM  (2baypos  &Kpa), 
a promontory  of  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Adramitae,  the  westernmost  of  the 
gulf  of  the  Sachalitae,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  long. 
90°,  lat.  14°  (vi.  7.  § 11).  He  comments  on  an 
error  of  his  predecessor,  Marinus,  who,  he  says,  places 
the  gulf  Sachalites  on  the  W.  of  Cape  Syagros,  while 
all  who  had  navigated  those  seas  distinctly  asserted 
that  the  country  Sachalitis  and  its  synonymous  bay 
were  to  the  E.  of  Syagros  (i.  17.  §§  2,  3).  Marci- 
anus  (p.  23,  op.  Hudson  Geogr.  Min.  tom.  i.)  agrees 
with  Ptolemy.  The  author  of  the  Periplus  ascribed 
to  Arrian  seems,  however,  to  confirm  the  testimony 
of  Marinus,  by  placing  the  Sinus  Sachalites  next  to 
Cane  Emporium,  between  that  and  Syagros  Promon- 
tonum,  and  naming  the  bay  to  the  E.  of  Syagros, 
Omana,  which  he  reckons  as  600  stadia  in  width; 
but  as  he  mentions  still  further  to  the  E.,  Moscha 
Portus,  as  a magazine  for  the  spicery  of  Sachalitis, 
which  he  there  more  fully  describes,  it  is  possible 
that  he  may  have  included  all  the  country  as  far  E. 
as  Moscha  under  this  name.  It  is  at  least  cleiir  that 
the  Omana  Sinus  could  be  no  part  of  the  present 
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district  of  Oman.  The  maps  give  no  bay  to  the  W. 
of  Syagros,  where  the  Tretus  Portus  was  situated. 
The  Periplus  says  that  the  cape  extended  eastward, 
places  a castle  with  a harbour  and  magazine  at 
Syagros,  and  describes,  in  connection  with  it,  the 
Dioscoridis  Insula  (Socotora'),  which  Pliny  places 
at  a distance  of  2240  stadia. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  this  promon- 
tory Syagros  with  the  modern  Ras  Fartasky  which 
derives  its  designation  from  the  snout  of  the  animal 
commemorated  in  its  Greek  name,  which  was  pro- 
bably a loose  translation  of  its  native  appellation. 
The  Periplus  describes  Syagros  as  tlie  largest  pro- 
montory in  the  world,  — an  hyperbolical  expression, 
no  doubt,  but  better  suited  to  this  cape  than  to  any 
other  on  the  coast,  since  the  isolated  mountain  that 
forms  Ras  Fartask  reaches  an  elevation  of  2500  feet, 
and  is  visible  at  a distance  of  60  miles;  while  those 
of  Ras  Saugra  (al.  Saukira),  further  to  the  E.,  some- 
times identified  with  Syagros  on  account  of  the  simi- 
larity of  name,  do  not  exceed  600  feet.  The  subject, 
it  must  be  admitted,  is  not  free  from  difficulty, 
mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  Ptolemy  places  Moscha 
Portus, — which  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Moscha  Portus  of  the  Periplus,  and  is  identified 
with  Dzafar  or  Saphar, — W.  of  Syagros  ; in  which 
case  Ras  Noos  (al.  Nous),  or  Ras  Saugra  (al.  Sau- 
kira), must  be  his  Syagros,  and  the  Sachalites 
Sinus  still  further  E.  But  since  the  distance  be- 
tween Socatra  and  the  coast  at  Ras  Fartask,  about 
2000  stadia,  approximates  much  more  nearly  to 
Pliny’s  figures,  240  M.P.  (=  2240  stadia),  than  that 
between  the  same  island  and  either  of  the  other 
capes, — for  Ras  Noos  is  3600  stadia  distant,  and -Ras 
Saugra  considerably  more, — the  most  probable  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  is  found  in  the  hypothesis 
adopted  above,  of  two  ports  called  Moscha  on  the 
same  coast.  [Moscha.]  (See  Muller’s  Notes  to 
Ridot's  ed.  of  the  Geogr.  Graec.  Min.  vol.  i.  pp. 
279,  280.)  The  question  has  been  examined  by 
Dean  Vincent,  who  was  the  first  to  fix  correctly  this 
important  point  in  Arabian  geography,  and  his  main 
conclusions  are  acquiesced  in  by  Mr.  Forster,  who 
has  corroborated  them  by  fresh  evidence  from  the 
researches  of  modern  travellers  ; and  it  is  an  in- 
teresting fact,  that  while  the  Greek  geographers 
appear  to  have  translated  the  native  name  of  the 
caj)e,  which  it  retains  to  this  day,  the  natives  would 
appear  to  have  adopted  a modification  of  that  Greek 
translation  as  the  name  of  the  town  situated,  then  as 
now,  under  the  cape,  which  still  bears  the  name  of 
Sugger.  (Vincent,  Periplus,  vol.  ii.  pp.  331  — 351 ; 
Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  166  — 177.)  [G.  W.] 
SY'BARIS  (SdSapis:  Eth.  iSuSapiTTjy,  Sybarita), 
a celebrated  city  of  Magna  Graecia,  situated  on  the 
W.  shore  of  the  Tarentine  gulf,  but  a short  distance 
from  the  sea,  between  the  rivers  Crathis  and 
Sybaris.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  263;  Diod.  xii.  9.)  The 
last  of  these,  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  w'as 
the  stream  now  called  the  Coscile,  which  at  the 
present  day  falls  into  the  Crati  about  3 miles  from 
its  mouth,  but  in  ancient  times  undoubtedly  pursued 
an  independent  course  to  the  sea.  Sybaris  was 
apparently  the  earliest  of  all  the  Greek  colonies  in 
this  part  of  Italy,  being  founded,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Scymnus  Chius,  as  early  as  b.  c.  720. 
(Scymn.  Ch.  360;  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  174.) 
It  was  an  Achaean  colony,  and  its  Oekist  was  a 
citizen  of  Helice  in  Achaia:  but  with  the  Achaean 
emigrants  w'ere  mingled  a number  of  Troezenian 
citizens.  The  Achaeaus,  howevei',  eventually  ob- 
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tained  the  preponderance,  and  drove  out  the  Trorj- 
zenlans.  (Strab.  /.  c. ; Arist.  Pol.  v.  3.)  The 
Sybarites  indeed  appear  to  have  sought  for  an  origin 
in  heroic  times;  and  Solinus  has  a story  that  the 
first  founder  of  the  city  was  a son  of  Ajax  O'ileus 
(Solin.  2.  § 10);  but  this  is  evidently  mere  fiction, 
and  the  city  was,  historically  speaking,  undoubtedly 
an  Achaean  colony.  It  rose  rapidly  to  great  pro- 
sperity, owing  in  the  first  instance  to  the  fertility  of 
the  plain  in  which  it  was  situated.  Its  citizens  also, 
contrary  to  the  policy  of  many  of  the  Greek  states, 
freely  admitted  settlers  of  other  nations  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  and  the  vast  population  of  the  city 
is  expressly  ascribed  in  great  measure  to  this  cause. 
(Diod.  xii.  9.)  The  statements  transmitted  to  us 
of  the  power  and  opulence  of  the  city,  as  well  as  of 
the  luxurious  habits  of  its  inhabitants,  have  indeed 
a very  fabulous  aspect,  and  are  without  doubt  grossly 
exaggerated,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  reject  the 
main  fact  that  Sybaris  had  in  the  sixth  century  b.  c. 
attained  a degree  of  wealth  and  power  unprecedented 
among  Greek  cities,  and  which  excited  the  admiration 
of  the  rest  of  the  Hellenic  world.  We  are  told  that 
the  Sybarites  ruled  over  25  subject  cities,  and  could 
bring  into  the  field  300,000  of  their  own  citizens 
(Strab.  1.  c.),  a statement  obviously  incredible.  The 
subject  cities  were  probably  for  the  most  part  Oeiio- 
trian  towns  in  the  interior,  but  we  know  that  Sybaris 
had  extended  its  dominion  across  the  peninsula  to  the 
Tyrrhenian  sea,  where  it  had  founded  the  colonies 
of  Posidonia,  Laiis,  and  Scidrus.  The  city  itself 
was  said  to  be  not  less  than  50  stadia  in  circum- 
ference, and  the  horsemen  or  knights  who  figured  at 
the  religious  processions  are  said  to  have  amounted 
to  5000  in  number  (Athen.  xii.  p.  519),  which 
would  prove  that  these  wealthy  citizens  were  more 
than  four  times  as  numerous  as  at  Athens.  Smin- 
dyrides,  a citizen  of  Sybaris,  who  was  one  of  the 
suitors  for  the  daughters  of  Cleisthenes  of  Sicyon,  is 
said  by  Herodotus  to  have  surpassed  all  other  men 
in  refined  luxury.  (Herod,  vi.  127.)  It  was 
asserted  that  on  this  occasion  he  carried  with  him 
a train  of  1000  slaves,  including  cooks,  fishermen, 
&c.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  273;  Diod.  viii.  Fr.  19.)  It  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  here  the  tales  that  are  told  by 
various  writers,  especially  by  Athenaeus,  concerning 
the  absurd  refinements  of  luxury  ascribed  to  the  Sy- 
barites, and  which  have  rendered  their  very  name 
proverbial.  (Athenae.  xii.  pp.  518 — 521;  Diod. 
viii.  Fr.  18  — 20;  Suid.  s.  v.  ^vgapiriKois.) 
They  were  particularly  noted  for  the  splendour  of 
their  attire,  which  was  formed  of  the  finest  Milesian 
wool,  and  this  gave  rise  to  extensive  commercial 
relations  with  Miletus,  which  produced  a close 
friendship  between  the  two  cities.  (Timaeus,  ap. 
Athen.  xii.  p.  519;  Herod,  vi.  21.)  As  an  instance 
of  their  magnificence  we  are  told  that  Alcimenes 
of  Sybaris  had  dedicated  as  a votive  offering  in  the 
temple  of  the  Lacinian  Juno  a splendid  figured  robe, 
which  long  afterwards  fell  into  the  power  of  Diony- 
sius of  Syracuse,  and  was  sold  by  him  for  120 
talents,  or  more  than  24,000?.  sterling.  (Pseud 
Arist.  Mirah.  96;  Athen.  xii.  p.  541.) 

Notwithstanding  these  details  concerning  the 
wealth  and  luxury  of  Sybaris,  we  are  almost  wholly 
without  information  as  to  the  history  of  the  city 
until  shortly  before  its  fall.  Herodotus  incidentally 
refers  to  the  time  of  Sniindyrides  (about  580 — 560, 
B.  c.)  as  the  period  when  Sybaris  was  at  the  height 
of  its  power.  At  a later  period  it  seems  to  have 
been  agitated  by  political  dissensions,  with  the 
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circumstances  of  which  we  are  very  imperfectly 
acquainted.  It  appears  that  the  government  had 
previously  been  in  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy,  to 
which  such  persons  as  Smindyrides  and  Alcimenes 
naturally  belonged ; but  the  democratic  party,  headed 
by  a demagogue  named  Telys,  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing their  power,  and  drove  a considerable 
number  of  the  leading  citizens  into  exile.  Telys 
hereupon  seems  to  have  raised  himself  to  the  position 
of  despot  or  tyrant  of  the  city.  The  exiled  citizens 
took  refuge  at  Crotona;  but  not  content  with  their 
victory,  Telys  and  his  partisans  called  upon  the 
Crotoniats  to  surrender  the  fugitives.  This  they 
refused  to  do,  and  the  Sybarites  hereupon  declared 
war  on  them,  and  marched  upon  Crotona  with  an 
army  said  to  have  amounted  to  300,000  men.  They 
were  met  at  the  river  Traeis  by  the  Crotoniats, 
whose  army  did  not  amount  to  more  than  a third  of 
their  numbers ; notwithstanding  which  they  obtained 
a complete  victory,  and  put  the  greater  part  of  the 
Sybarites  to  the  sword,  continuing  the  pursuit  to 
the  very  gates  of  the  city,  of  which  they  easily  made 
themselves  masters,  and  which  they  determined  to 
destroy  so  entirely  that  it  should  never  again  be 
inhabited.  For  this  purpose  they  turned  the  course 
of  the  river  Crathis,  so  that  it  inundated  the  site  of 
the  city  and  buried  the  ruins  under  the  deposits  that 
it  brought  down.  (Diod.  xii.  9,  10;  Strab.  vi.  p. 
263;  Herod,  v.  44;  Athenae.  xii.  p.  521;  Scymn. 
Ch.  337 — 360.)  This  catastrophe  occurred  in  b.  c. 
510,  and  seems  to  have  been  viewed  by  many  of 
the  Greeks  as  a divine  vengeance  upon  the  Sybarites 
fur  their  pride  and  arrogance,  caused  by  their  exces- 
sive prosperity,  more  especially  for  the  contempt  they 
had  shown  for  the  great  festival  of  the  Olympic 
Games,  which  they  are  said  to  have  attempted  to 
supplant  by  attracting  the  principal  artists,  athletes, 
&c.,  to  their  own  public  games.  (Scymn.  Ch.  350 — 
360;  Athen.  1.  c.) 

It  is  certain  that  Sybaris  was  never  restored. 
The  surviving  inhabitants  took  refuge  at  Laus  and 
Scidrus,  on  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  An 
attempt  was  indeed  made,  58  years  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  city,  to  establish  them  anew  on  the 
ancient  site,  but  they  were  quickly  driven  out  by 
the  Crotoniats,  and  the  fugitives  afterwards  com- 
bined with  the  Athenian  colonists  in  the  foundation 
of  Thurii.  [Thurii.]  At  the  present  day  the 
site  is  utterly  desolate,  and  even  the  exact  position 
of  the  ancient  city  cannot  be  determined.  The 
wliole  plain  watered  by  the  rivers  Coscile  and  Craii 
(the  ancient  Sybaris  and  Crathis),  so  renowned  in 
ancient  times  for  its  fertility,  is  now  a desolate 
swampy  tract,  pestilential  from  malaria,  and  fre- 
quented only  by  vast  herds  of  buffaloes,  the  usual 
accompaniment  in  Southern  Italy  of  all  such  pesti- 
ferous regions.  The  circumstance  mentioned  by 
Sti-abo  that  the  river  Crathis  had  been  turned  from 
its  course  to  inundate  the  city,  is  confirmed  by  the 
accidental  mention  in  Herodotus  of  the  dry  channel 
of  the  Crathis  ” (Trapci  Thu  ^rjphu  KpaOiu,  Herod,  v. 
44) ; and  this  would  suflficiently  account  for  the 
disappearance  of  all  traces  of  the  city.  Swinburne 
indeed  tells  us  that  some  “ degraded  fragments  of 
aqueducts  and  tombs”  were  still  visible  on  the 
peninsula  formed  by  the  two  rivers,  and  were  pointed 
out  as  the  ruins  of  Sybaris,  but  these,  as  he  justly 
observes,  being  built  of  brick,  are  probably  of  Roman 
times,  and  have  no  connection  with  the  ancient  city. 
Keppel  Craven,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of  “ a wall 
sometimes  visible  in  the  bed  of  the  Crathis  when  the 
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waters  are  very  low”  as  being  the  only  remaining 
relic  of  the  ancient  Sybaris.  (Swinburne’s  Travels 
vol.  i.  pp.  290 — 292;  Craven’s  Southern  Tour,  pp. 
217,  218.)  The  ruins  marked  on  Zannoni’s  large 
map  as  VAniica  Sibari  are  probably  those  of  Thurii 
[Thurii.]  But  it  is  certain  that  the  locality  has 
never  yet  been  thoroughly  examined,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  some  light  may  even  yet  be  thrown  upon 
the  site  of  this  celebrated  city:  especially  if  the 
marshy  plain  in  which  it  is  situated  should  ever  be 
reclaimed  and  cultivated.  There  is  no  doubt  that  if 
this  were  done,  it  would  again  be  a tract  of  surpass- 
ing fertility:  it  is  cited  as  such  by  Varro,  who  tells 
us  that  “ in  Sybaritano  ” wheat  was  said  to  produce 
a hundred-fold.  (Varr.  R.  R.  i.  44.)  Even  at  the 
present  day  the  drier  spots  produce  very  rich  crops 
of  com.  (Swinburne,  1.  c.) 

The  river  Sybaris  was  said  to  be  so  named  by  the 
Greek  colonists  from  a fountain  of  that  name  at 
Bura  in  Achaia  (Strab.  viii.  p.  386):  it  had  the 
property,  according  to  some  authors,  of  making  horses 
shy  that  drank  of  its  waters.  (Pseud.  Arist.  Mi- 
rab.  169  ; Strab.  vi.  p.  263.)  It  is  a considerable 
stream,  and  has  its  sources  in  the  Apennines  near 
Murano,  flows  beneath  Castrovillari,  and  receives 
several  minor  tributary  streams  before  it  joins  the 
Crathis.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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SY'BOTA.  [CoRCYRA,  p.  670.] 

SYBRITA  (^v€piTa,  Scyl.  p.  18  ; 'S.ovSpira, 
Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 10;  'SovSpiTos,  Hierocles;  XiSvpros, 
Polyb.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v,:  Eih.  2i€pvTios,  Bockh, 
Corp.  Inscr.  vol.  ii.  p.  637),  a town  of  Crete,  8 M.  P. 
from  Eleutherna  (^Peut.  Tab.),  and  famous  for  its 
numerous  and  beautiful  silver  coins,  which,  though 
some  of  them  belong  to  a very  early  period,  are  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  Cretan  mint ; the  types  are 
always  connected  with  the  worship  of  Dionysus  or 
Hermes.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  320.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

SYCAMINA  (%vKap.ivo}v  iv6\is),  a city  of  Pales- 
tine, placed  by  Strabo  between  Acre  (‘'Akt;)  and 
Caesareia  Palaestinae  {^rparcovos  7rup7os),the  name 
of  which  alone  remained  in  his  time.  There  were,  he 
says,  many  such  ; of  which  he  specifies  this  and  Bu- 
colon  (BovkoXuu)  and  Crocodeilon  (KpoKoheiXccu). 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  7 58.)  It  was  here  that  Ptolemy  La- 
thyras,  son  of  Cleopatra,  landed  the  army  of  30,000 
men  whom  he  had  brought  from  Cyprus  to  besiege 
Ptolemais,  which  would  imply  that  it  was  not  far 
distant  from  Acre  (Josephus,  lib.  xiii.  13.  § 3). 
The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  makes  it  xxiv.  M.  P.  from 
Ptolemais,  xx.  M.  P.  from  Caesareia  ; the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary  xv.  M.P.  from  Ptolemais,  xvi.  from  Caesareia. 
(Wesseling,  pp.  149, 584.)  The  last-named  authority 
places  it  at  Mount  Carmel,  thereby  justifying  its  iden- 
tification with  the  modern  Kaipha  or  Haifa,  followed 
by  Reichard,  Mannert,  and  Kiepert,  rather  than  with 
Atilt,  suggested  byLapie.  Indeed  the  testimony  of 
Eusebius  would  seem  to  be  conclusive  on  this  point, 
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as  he  speaks  of.  a village  of  this  name  (^vKa^ilvuv 
■jroAis)  on  the  coast  between  Ptolemais  and  Caesareia, 
near  Mount  Carmel,  called  also  Hepha  ('H<pa)  in  his 
day.  (^Onomcist.  s.v. ’\a<p4Q.')  Dr.  Wilson,  however, 
thinks  that  the  modem  Haifa  “ more  probably  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  ‘ Mutatio  Calamon,’  given  in 
the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  as  12  Koman  miles  from 
Ptolemais,  while  the  ‘ Mansio  Sicamenos  ’ of  the  same 
■work  was  3 miles  farther  on.  Ruins  have  been  dis- 
covered along  the  shore,  about  2 Roman  miles  to  the 
the  W.  of  Haifa  ; . . . these  ruins  may  have  been 
those  of  Sycaniinos.”  (^Lands  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii. 
p.  241.)  Haifa  is  a small  walled  town  to  the  S.  of 
the  Bay  of  Acre,  at  the  northern  base  of  the  pro- 
montory of  Mount  Carmel,  distant  about  10  miles 
from  Ptolemais  (.4 ere);  a distance  far  too  small  to 
satisfy  the  statement  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus, 
or  even  that  of  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary.  But,  not- 
withstanding this,  its  identity  with  Sycamina  seems 
to  be  sufficiently  established  by  the  testimony  of 
Eusebius,  joined  to  the  historical  fact  recorded  by 
Josephus,  which  better  suits  this  than  any  other 
place  on  the  coast,  being  in  fact  the  very  place  where 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  when  engaged  in  a similar  enterprise 
against  Acre,  landed  some  of  his  troops  and  concen- 
trated his  army,  in  1831,  preparatory  to  forming 
the  siege  of  the  town.  (Alderson,  Notes  on  Acre, 
pp.  23,  24.)  [G.  W.] 

SYCE  (2ii/f7?),  a town  of  Cilicia,  which  accord- 
ing to  the  Ravenna  Geographer,  who  calls  it  Sycae 
(i.  17),  was  situated  between  Arsinoe  and  Celenderis. 
(Athen.  iii.  5;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'S.vKai.')  Leake 
(^Asia  Minor,  p.  202)  looks  for  its  site  near  the 
moder  Kizliman.  [L.  S.J 

SYCE  ON,  a town  of  Galatia,  situated  at  the 
point  where  the  river  Siberis  flowed  into  the 
Sangarius.  (Procop.  de  Aed.  v.  4 ; Vit.  Theod. 
Syceotae,  2 ; Wessel.  ad  Hierocl.  p.  697.)  [L.  S.] 
SYCU'RIUM,  a town  of  Thessaly  in  the  district 
Pelasgiotis,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Ossa,  which  Leake 
identifies  with  J/anmna/il.  (Liv.  xlii.  54;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  374.) 

SYEBI  MONTES  (t^  2urjga  gprj,  Ptol.  vi.  14. 
§ 8),  a mountain  chain  in  Scythia,  running  from 
the  Tapuri  mountains  in  a NE.  direction  towards 
Imaus.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SYEDRA  (2ueSpa:  Eth.  SweSpeus),  a coast-town 
in  the  west  of  Cilicia,  between  Coracesium  and 
Selinus  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  669,  where  the  common 
but  erroneous  reading  is  Arsinoe  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
Ptol.  V.  8.  § 1;  Hierocl.  p.  683;  Lucan,  viii.  259; 
Flor.  iv.  2.)  It  should,  however,  be  observed  that 
Stephanus  B.  calls  it  a town  of  Isauria,  and  that 
Hierocles  assigns  it  to  Pamphylia.  Beaufort 
{Karamania,  p.  178)  observed  some  ruins  on  a 
steep  hill  in  that  district,  which  he  thinks  may  mark 
the  site  of  Syedra;  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  map 
of  Asia  Minor,  also  marks  the  ruins  of  Sydre  on 
the  same  spot,  a little  to  the  south-east  of  Alaya, 
the  ancient  Coracesium.  [L.  S.] 

SYE'NE  (%vi\vr),  Herod,  ii.  30;  Strab.  ii.  p.  133, 
xvii.  p.  797,  seq. ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ; Ptol.  vii.  5.  § 
15,  viii.  15.  § 15  ; Plin.  ii.  73.  s.  75,  v.  10.  s.  11, 
vi.  29.  s.  34;  It.  Ant.  p.  164),  the  modem  Assouan, 
was  the  frontier  town  of  Aegypt  to  the  S.  Syene 
stood  upon  a peninsula  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nile,  immediately  below  the  Great  Falls,  which  ex- 
tend to  it  from  Philae.  It  is  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  Suan,  an  Aegyptian  goddess, 
the  Ilithya  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  which  the  import 
is  “the  opener;”  and  at  Syene  Upper  Aegypt  was 
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in  all  ages,  conceived  to  open  or  begin.  The 
quan-ies  of  Syene  were  celebrated  for  their  stone, 
and  especially  for  the  marble  called  Syenite.  They 
furnished  the  colossal  statues,  obelisks,  and  mono- 
lithal  shrines  which  are  found  throughout  Aegypt; 
and  the  traces  of  the  quarrymen  who  wrought  in 
these  3000  years  ago  are  still  visible  in  the  native 
rock.  They  lie  on  either  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  a 
road,  4 miles  in  length,  was  cut  beside  them  from 
Syene  to  Philae.  Syene  was  equally  important  as  a 
military  station  and  as  a place  of  traffic.  Under 
every  dynasty  it  was  a garrison  town;  and  here 
were  levied  toll  and  custom  on  all  boats  passing 
southward  and  northward.  The  latitude  of  Syene — 
24°  5'  23”  — was  an  object  of  great  interest  to  the 
ancient  geographers.  They  believed  that  it  was 
seated  immediately  under  the  tropic,  and  that  on 
the  day  of  the  summer  solstice  a vertical  staff"  cast 
no  shadow,  and  the  sun’s  disc  was  reflected  in  a well 
at  noonday.  This  statement  is  indeed  incorrect ; 
the  ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  the  true 
tropic : yet  at  the  summer-solstice  the  length  of  the 
shadow,  or  ^th  of  the  staff,  could  scarcely  be  dis- 
cerned, and  the  northern  limb  of  the  sun’s  disc  would 
be  nearly  vertical.  The  Nile  is  nearly  3000  yards 
wide  above  Syene.  From  this  frontier  town  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  Aegypt  it  flows  for  more  than 
750  miles  without  bar  or  cataract.  The  voyage 
from  Syene  to  Alexandreia  usually  occupied  between 
21  and  28  days  in  favourable  weather.  [W.  B.  D.] 
SYGAMBRI.  [SicAMBRi.] 

SYLINA  INSULA.  [Siluba.] 

SYLLIUM  (SvAAtov),  a fortified  town  of 
Pamphylia,  situated  on  a lofty  height  between 
Aspendus  and  Side,  and  between  the  rivers  Euryme- 
don  and  Oestrus,  at  a distance  of  40  stadia  from 
the  coast.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  667;  Arrian,  Anah.  i. 
25;  Scylax,  p.  40;  Ptol.  v.  5.  § 1;  Hierocl.  p.  679; 
Polyb.  xxii.  1 7 ; Steph.  B.  mentions  it  under  the 
name  SiiAetov,  while  in  other  passages  it  is  called  2v- 
Kaiov,  'ZvKXov,  and  '2,'iKovov.')  Sir  C.  Fellows  (^Asia 
Minor,  p.  200)  thinks  that  the  remains  of  a Greek 
town  which  he  found  in  a wood  on  the  side  of  a 
rocky  hill  near  Bolcascooe  belong  to  the  ancient 
Syllium;  but  from  his  description  they  do  not  appear 
to  exist  on  a lofty  height.  [L.  S.] 

SYMAETHUS  (fS,vp.aidos : Simeto),  one  of  the 
most  considerable  rivers  of  Sicily,  which  rises  in  the 
chain  of  Mons  Nebrodes,  in  the  great  forest  now 
called  the  Bosco  di  Caronia,  and  flows  from  thence  in 
a southerly  direction,  skirting  the  base  of  Aetna,  till 
it  turns  to  the  E.  and  flows  into  the  sea  about  8 
miles  S.  of  Catania.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course 
it  formed  the  boundary  between  the  territory  of 
Leontini  and  that  of  Catana.  (Thuc.  vi.  65.)  It 
receives  in  its  course  many  tributaries,  of  which  the 
most  considerable  are,  the  Fiume  Salso,  flowing 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Nicosia  and  Traina, 
probably  the  Cyamosorus  of  Polybius  (i.  9),  which 
he  describes  as  flowing  near  Centuripa  (^Centorbi), 
and  the  Dittaino,  which  rises  in  the  hills  near 
Asaro,  the  ancient  Assorus.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
stream  called  in  ancient  times  Chrysas.  Stephanus 
of  Byzantium  apparently  gives  the  name  of  Adranus 
to  the  upper  part  or  main  branch  of  the  Symaethus 
itself,  which  flows  under  the  walls  of  Adranum 
(^Adernb').  This  part  of  the  river  is  still  called 
the  Simeto ; but  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
wffiere  it  approaches  the  sea,  it  is  now  known  as  the 
Giarretta.  Such  differences  of  name  are  common 
in  modern,  as  well  as  in  ancient  times.  The  Syinae- 
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thus  is  much  the  most  considerable  river  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Sicily,  and  is  in  consequence  noticed  by  all 
the  geographers  (Scyl.  p.  4.  § 13  ; Strab.  vi.  p.  272; 
Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 9).  It  is  also 
repeatedly  alluded  to  by  the  Eoman  poets  (Virg. 
Aen.  ix.  584;  Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  472;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv. 
232.)  [E.H.B.] 

SY'MBOLON  PORTUS  QS.vfiU\a>v  Ptol. 

iii.  6.  § 2 ; '2vixS6\ov  Arrian,  Per.  Pont.  Eux. 
p.  20),  a harbour  with  a narrow  entrance  on  the 
S.  coast  of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica,  between  the 
town  of  Chersonesus  and  the  port  of  Cienus.  In 
ancient  times  it  was  the  chief  station  for  the  pirates 
of  the  Tauric  peninsula.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  309 ; Plin. 

iv.  12.  s.  26;  Anon.  Per.  Pont.  Evx.  p.  6.)  Now 

the  port  of  Balaklava.  (Comp.  Clarke’s  Travels,  ii. 
p.  398;  Pallas,  ii.  p.  128.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SY'MBOLUM  (^vfx€v\ov,  Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  35), 
a place  in  the  Thracian  district  of  Edonis,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Philippi.  (Comp.  Leake,  North. 
Gr.  iii.  p.  217.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

SYMBRA  (^hfiSpa),  a small  town  in  Babylonia 
mentioned  by  Zosimus  (iii.  27).  It  is  probably  the 
same  as  that  called  by  Ammianus,  Hucumbra 
(xxiv.  8).  [V.] 

SYME  (SojUTj;  Symi),  a.n  island  off  the  coast  of 
Caria,  to  the  west  of  Cape  Cynossema,  between  the 
Cnidian  peninsula  and  Rhodes,  at  the  entrance  of 
tlie  Sinus  Schoenus.  (Herod,  i.  174  ; Thuc.  viii. 
41;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  656;  Scylax,  p.  38;  Athen.  vi. 
p.  262.)  The  island  is  described  as  37  Roman  miles 
in  circumference,  and  as  possessing  eight  harbours 
(Plin.  v.  31,  133)  and  a town  of  the  same  name  as 
the  island.  The  island  itself  is  very  high  but 
Darren.  According  to  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.-,  comp. 
Athen.  vii.  p.  296)  Syme  was  formerly  called 
Metapontis  and  Aegle,  and  obtained  its  later  name 
from  Syme,  a daughter  of  lalysus,  who,  together 
with  Chthonius,  a son  of  Poseidon,  is  said  to  have 
first  peopled  the  island.  In  the  story  of  the  Trojan 
war,  Syme  enjoys  a kind  of  celebrity,  for  the  hero 
Nireus  is  said  to  have  gone  with  three  ships  to 
assist  Agamemnon.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  67 1 ; Dictys.  Cret. 
iv.  17;  Dares  Phryg.  21.)  The  first  historical 
population  of  the  island  consisted  of  Dorians  ; but 
subsequently  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carians, 
and  when  they,  in  consequence  of  frequent  droughts, 
abandoned  it,  it  was  for  a long  time  uninhabited, 
until  it  was  finally  and  permanently  occupied  by 
Argives  and  Lacedaemonians,  mixed  with  Cnidians 
and  Rhodians.  (Diod.  Sic.  v.  33;  Eaoul-Eochette, 
IJist.  des  Colon.  Grecqnes,  i.  p.  337,  iii.  p.  72.) 
There  are  still  a few  but  unimportant  remains  of 
the  acropolis  of  Syme,  which,  however,  are  constantly 
diminished,  the  stones  being  used  to  erect  modern 
buildings.  (Comp.  Ross,  Reisen  auf  den  Griech. 
Inseln.  vol.  iii.  p.  121,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

SYMPLE'GADES.  [Bosporus,  p.  424.] 
SYNCA  (Sov/ca),  a small  village  of  Babylonia 
noticed  by  iJosimus  (iii.  c.  28).  [V.] 

SYNNADA  (2wwa5a  : Eth.  2vraSevs),  a town  of 
Phrygia  Salutaris,  at  the  extremity  of  a plain  about 
60  stadia  in  length,  and  covered  with  olive  plant- 
ations. It  is  first  noticed  during  the  march  of  the 
consul  Manlius  against  the  Gallograeci  (Liv.  xxxviii. 
15,  xiv.  34);  and  Cicero  (ad  Att.  v.  20;  comp. 
ad  Fam.  iii.  8.  xv.  4)  mentions  that  he  passed 
through  Synnada  on  his  w'ay  from  Ephesus  to  Cilicia. 
In  Strabo’s  time  (xii.  p.  577)  it  was  still  a small 
town,  but  when  Pliny  wrote  (v.  29)  it  was  an  im- 
portant place,  being  the  conventus  juridicus  for  the 
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whole  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  was  very 
celebrated  among  the  Romans  for  a beautiful  kind  of 
marble  furnished  by  the  neighbouring  quarries,  and 
which  was  commonly  called  Synnadic  marble, 
though  it  came  properly  from  a place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, Docimia,  whence  it  was  more  correctly 
called  Docimites  lapis.  This  marble  was  of  a light 
colour,  interspersed  with  purple  spots  and  veins. 
(Strab.  Z.  c.;  Plin.  xxxv.  1;  Stat.  Silv.i.  5.  36; 
Comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.\  Ptol.  v.  2.  § 24;  Martial, 
ix.  76;  Symmach.  ii.  246.)  There  still  are  ap- 
pearances of  extensive  quarries  between  Kosru-Khan 
and  Bulwudun,  which  Col.  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p. 
36)  is  inclined  to  identify  with  those  of  Synnada  or 
Docimia.  Remains  of  the  town  of  Synnada  still 
exist  under  the  name  EsTci-kara-hissar  about  3 miles 
to  the  north-west  of  these  quarries,  where  they  were 
discovered  by  Texier.  Earlier  travellers  imagined 
they  had  found  them  at  Surmina  or  Surm&mh,  or 
in  the  plain  of  Sandakleh.  (Comp.  Hamilton,  Re- 
searches, i.  p.  466,  ii.  177;  Journal  of  the  R. 
Geogr.  Society,  vii.  p.  58,  viii.  p.  144;  Eckhel, 
Doctr.  Num.  iii.  p.  172;  Sestini,  Num.  Vet.  p. 
127.)  [L.  S.] 

SYNNAUS  (Suwoos),  a town  in  Phrygia 
Pacatiana,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Macestus, 
probably  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Simawul. 
(Ptol.  V.  2.  § 22;  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccl.Vn.  3;  Niceph. 
Hist.  Eccles.  xiv.  11;  Concil.  Chalced.  p.  674; 
Hamilton,  Researches,  ii.  p.  124;  Franz,  Funf 
Inschriften,  p.  33.)  [L.  S.] 

SYNO'DIUM  (SwdStov,  Appian,  Illyr.  27;  2t- 
vdoTtov,  Strab.  vii.  p.  315),  a town  of  Dalmatia, 
situated  in  a deep  gorge  between  two  hills,  where 
Gabinius  was  defeated,  and  to  which  the  Dal- 
matians retreated  in  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  34. 
Octavius,  suspecting  their  intentions,  sent  skirmish- 
ers over  the  high  ground  while  he  advanced  through 
the  valley  and  burnt  Synodium.  [E.  B.  J.] 

SYRACU'SAE  (^vpaKovaai : Eth.  'S.vpaKovaios, 
Steph.  B.;  but  Thucydides,  Diodorus,  &c.  use  the 
form  hvpaKSaios,  which,  as  we  learn  from  coins 
and  inscriptions,  was  the  native  form;  Syracusanus: 
Siracusa,  Syracuse),  the  most  powerful  and  im- 
portant of  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  situated  on 
the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  about  midway  between 
Catana  and  Cape  Pachynus.  Its  situation  ex- 
ercised so  important  an  influence  upon  its  history 
and  progress,  that  it  will  be  desirable  to  describe 
this  somewhat  more  fully  before  proceeding  to  the 
history  of  the  city,  reserving,  at  the  same  time,  the 
topographical  details  for  subsequent  discussion. 

I.  Situation. 

Syracuse  was  situated  on  a table-land  or  tabular 
hill,  forming  the  prolongation  of  a ridge  which 
branches  off  from  the  more  elevated  table-land  of  the 
interior,  and  projects  quite  down  to  the  sea,  between 
the  bay  known  as  the  Great  Harbour  of  Syracuse, 
and  the  more  extensive  bay  which  stretches  on  the 
N.  as  far  as  the  peninsula  of  Thapsus  or  Magnisi. 
The  broad  end  of  the  kind  of  promontory  thus 
formed,  which  abuts  upon  the  sea  for  a distance  of 
about  2^  miles,  may  be  considered  as  the  base  of  a 
triangular  plateau  which  extends  for  above  4 miles 
into  the  interior,  having  its  apex  formed  by  the 
point  now  called  Mongibellisi,  which  was  occupied 
by  the  ancient  fort  of  Euryalus.  This  communi- 
cates, as  already  stated,  by  a narrow  ridge  with  the 
table-land  of  the  interior,  hut  is  still  a marked 
point  of  separation,  and  was  the  highest  point  of 
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the  ancient  city,  from  whence  the  table-land  slopes 
very  gradually  to  the  sea.  Though  of  small  eleva- 
tion, this  plateau  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  pre- 
cipitous banks  or  cliffs,  varying  in  height,  but  only 
accessible  at  a few  points.  It  may  be  considered  as 
naturally  divided  into  two  portions  by  a slight 
valley  or  depression  running  across  it  from  N.  to 
S.,  about  a mile  from  the  sea:  of  these  the  upper  or 
triangular  portion  was  known  as  Epipolae,  the 
eastern  portion  adjoining  the  sea  bore  the  name  of 
Achuadina,  which  thus  forms  in  some  degree  a 
distinct  and  separate  plateau,  though  belonging,  in 
fact,  to  the  same  mass  with  Epipolae. 

The  SE.  angle  of  the  plateau  is  separated  from 
the  Great  Harbour  by  a small  tract  of  low  and  level 
ground,  opposite  to  which  lies  the  island  of  Or- 
TYGiA,  a low  islet  about  a mile  in  length,  extending 
across  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour,  and  ori- 
ginally divided  by  only  a narrow  strait  from  the 
mainland,  whilst  its  southern  extremity  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  nearest  point  of  the  headland  of 
Plemmyrium  by  an  interval  of  about  1200  yards, 
forming  the  entrance  into  the  Great  Harbour.  This 
last  was  a spacious  bay,  of  above  5 miles  in  cir- 
cumference; thus  greatly  exceeding  the  dimensions 
of  what  the  ancients  usually  understood  by  a port, 
but  forming  a very  nearly  land-locked  basin  of  a 
somewhat  oval  form,  which  afforded  a secure  shelter 
to  shipping  in  all  weather;  and  is  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  Sicily.  But 
between  the  island  of  Ortygia  and  the  mainland  to 
the  N.  of  it,  was  a deep  bight  or  inlet,  forming 
what  was  called  the  Lesser  Port  or  Portus  Lac- 
CEius,  which,  though  very  inferior  to  the  other, 
w'as  still  equal  to  the  ordinary  requirements  of  an- 
cient commerce. 

S.  of  the  Great  Harbour  again  rose  the  peninsular 
promontory  of  Plemmyrium,  forming  a table-land 
bounded,  like  that  on  the  N.  of  the  bay,  by  pre- 
cipitous escarpments  and  cliffs,  though  of  no  great 
elevation.  This  table-laud  was  prolonged  by  an- 
other plateau  at  a somewhat  lower  level,  bounding 
the  southern  side  of  the  Great  Harbour,  and  ex- 
tending from  thence  towards  the  interior.  On  its  NE. 
angle  and  opposite  to  the  heights  of  Epipolae,  stood 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  or  the  Olympieum, 
overlooking  the  low  marshy  tract  which  intervenes 
between  the  two  table-lands,  and  through  which 
the  river  Anapus  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  The 
beautiful  stream  of  the  Cyane  rises  in  a source 
about  1^  mile  to  the  N.  of  the  Olympieum,  and 
joins  its  waters  with  those  of.  the  Anapus  almost 
immediately  below  the  temple.  From  the  foot  of 
the  hill  crowned  by  the  latter  extends  a broad  tract 
of  very  low  marshy  ground,  extending  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  Great  Harbour  quite  to  the  walls 
of  the  city  itself.  A portion  of  this  marsh,  which 
seems  to  have  formed  in  ancient  times  a shallow 
pool  or  lagoon,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Lysi- 
MELEiA  (Aiari^ueAeia,  Thuc.  vii.  53 ; Theocr.  Id. 
xvi.  84),  though  its  more  ancient  appellation  would 
seem  to  have  been  Syraco  (2upa/cw),  from  whence 
the  city  itself  was  supposed  to  derive  its  name. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.  ^upanovaai ; Scymn.  Ch.  281.)  It 
is,  however,  uncertain  whether  the  names  of  Syraco 
and  Lysimeleia  may  not  originally  have  belonged  to 
different  portions  of  these  marshes.  This  marshy 
tract,  which  is  above  a mile  in  breadth,  extends 
towards  the  interior  for  a considerable  distance,  till 
it  is  met  by  the  precipitous  escarpments  of  the 
great  table-land  of  the  interior.  The  proximity  of 
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these  marshes  must  always  have  been  prejudicial  to 
the  healthiness  of  the  situation;  and  the  legend, 
that  when  Archias  and  Myscellus  were  about  to 
found  Syracuse  and  Crotona,  the  latter  chose  health 
while  the  former  preferred  wealth  (Steph.  B.  1.  c.), 
points  to  the  acknowledged  insalubrity  of  the  site 
even  in  its  most  flourishing  days.  But  in  every 
other  respect  the  situation  was  admirable ; and  the 
prosperity  of  Syracuse  was  doubtless  owing  in  a 
great  degree  to  natural  as  well  as  political  causes. 
It  was,  moreover,  celebrated  for  the  mildness  and 
serenity  of  its  climate,  it  being  generally  asserted 
that  there  was  no  day  on  which  the  sun  was  not 
visible  at  Syracuse  (Cic.  Verr.  v.  1 0),  an  advantage 
which  it  is  said  still  to  retain  at  the  present  day. 

II.  History. 

Syracuse  was,  with  the  single  exception  of  Naxos, 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily. 
It  was  a Corinthian  colony,  sent  out  from  that  city 
under  a leader  named  Archias,  son  of  Euagetes,  who 
belonged  to  the  powerful  family  of  the  Bacchiadae, 
but  had  been  compelled  to  expatriate  himself.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  the  colony  was  strength- 
ened by  an  admixture  of  Dorian  or  Locrian  colonists 
with  the  original  Corinthian  settlers;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  Syracusans  regarded  themselves  in  all  ages  as 
of  pure  Corinthian  origin  (Theocr.  Fd.  xv.  91),  and 
maintained  relations  of  the  closest  amity  with  their 
parent  city.  The  colony  was  founded  in  b.  c.  734, 
and  the  first  settlers  established  themselves  in  the 
island  of  Ortygia,  to  which  it  is  probable  that  the 
city  was  confined  for  a considerable  period.  (Thuc. 
vi.  2;  Strab.  vi.  p.  269;  Scymn.  Ch.  279 — 282; 
Harm.  Par.  ; concerning  the  date,  see  Clinton, 
F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  1 64.)  The  name  of  Ortygia  is  evi- 
dently Greek,  and  derived  from  the  well-known 
epithet  of  Diana,  to  whom  the  island  was  regarded 
as  consecrated  (Diod.  v.  3) ; but  the  city  seems  to 
have  assumed  from  the  very  beginning  the  name 
of  Syracusae,  which  was  derived,  as  already  men- 
tioned, from  the  name  of  the  adjoining  marsh  or 
lake,  Syraco,  doubtless  an  indigenous  name,  as  it 
has  no  signification  in  Greek.  It  appears  indeed 
that  the  form  Syraco  was  used  by  Epicharmus  for 
the  name  of  the  city  itself,  but  this  was  evidently 
a mere  poetic  license.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  364.) 

As  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  Greek  colonies  in 
Sicily,  we  have  very  little  information  concerning 
the  early  history  and  progress  of  Syracuse;  but  we 
may  infer  that  it  rose  steadily,  if  not  rapidly,  to 
prosperity,  from  the  circumstance  that  it  continued 
to  extend  its  power  by  the  foundation  of  fresh 
colonies  : that  of  Acrae  within  70  years  after  its 
own  establishment  (b.  c.  664);  Casinenae  20  years 
later  (b.  c.  644),  and  Camarina  45  years  after- 
wards, or  B.  c.  599.  None  of  these  colonies,  how- 
ever, rose  to  any  considerable  power  : it  was  ob- 
viously the  policy  of  Syracuse  to  keep  them  in  the 
position  of  mere  dependencies  ; and  Camarina, 
having  given  umbrage  to  the  parent  city,  was  de- 
stroyed only  46  years  after  its  foundation.  (Thuc. 
vi,  5;  Scymn.  Ch.  294 — 296.)  Syracuse  was  not, 
however,  free  from  internal  dissensions  and  revolu- 
tions. An  obscure  notice  preserved  to  us  by  Thu- 
cydides indicates  the  occurrence  of  these  as  early 
as  B.  c.  648,  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  a party 
or  clan  called  the  Myletidae,  who  withdrew  into 
exile  and  joined  in  the  foundation  of  Himera. 
(Thuc.  vi.  5.)  Another  indication  of  such  disputes 
is  found  in  Aristotle  (Pol.  v.  4),  but  we  are  unable 
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to  assign  any  definite  place  in  chronology  to  the 
occurrence  there  alluded  to.  At  a later  period  we 
find  the  government  in  the  hands  of  an  exclusive 
oligarchy  called  the  Geomori  or  Gamori,  who,  from 
their  name,  would  appear  to  have  been  the  descend- 
ants of  the  original  colonists,  around  whom  there 
naturally  grew  up  a democracy  or  plebs,  composed  of 
the  citizens  derived  from  other  sources.  At  length, 
about  B.  c.  486,  a revolution  toofc  place;  and  the 
democracy  succeeded  in  expelling  the  Geomori,  who 
thereupon  withdrew  to  Casmenae.  (Herod,  vii.  1 55 ; 
Dionys.  vi.  62.)  But  this  revolution  quickly  led 
to  another;  Gelon,  the  powerful  despot  of  Gela,  having 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  exiles.  Gela  was  at  this 
time  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Syracuse  in 
power.  Hippocrates,  its  late  despot,  had  extended 
his  power  over  many  of  the  other  cities  in  the  east 
of  Sicily,  and  defeated  the  Syracusans  themselves  in 
a great  battle  at  the  river  Helorus.  He  would  pro- 
bably indeed  have  made  himself  master  of  Syracuse 
upon  this  occasion  had  it  not  been  for  the  inter- 
position of  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyraeans,  who 
brought  about  a peace  upon  equitable  terms.  (Herod, 
vii.  154.)  But  the  expulsion  of  the  Geomori  opened 
a fresh  opportunity  to  Gelon,  who,  putting  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  exiles,  easily  effected  their  re- 
storation, while  the  people  of  Syracuse  readily  ad- 
mitted Gelon  himself  as  their  ruler  with  despotic 
authority.  (/Z».  155.) 

This  revolution  (which  occurred  in  b.  c.  485) 
seemed  at  first  likely  to  render  Syracuse  subordinate 
to  Gela,  but  it  ultimately  produced  a directly  con- 
ti-ary  effect.  Gelon  seems  to  have  been  fully  alive 
to  the  superior  advantages  of  Syracuse,  and  from 
the  moment  he  had  established  his  power  in  that 
city,  made  it  the  chief  object  of  his  solicitude,  and 
directed  all  his  efforts  to  the  strengthening  and 
adorning  his  new  capital.  Among  other  measures, 
he  removed  thither  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens  of 
Camarina  (which  had  been  repeopled  by  Hippo- 
crates), and  subsequently  more  than  half  of  those 
of  Gela  itself,  admitting  them  all  to  the  full  rights 
of  Syracusan  citizens.  Afterwards,  as  he  directed 
his  arms  successively  against  the  Sicilian  Megara 
and  Euboea,  he  removed  the  wealthy  and  noble  citi- 
zens of  both  those  cities  also  to  Syracuse.  (76. 156.) 
That  city  now  rose  rapidly  to  a far  greater  amount 
of  power  and  prosperity  than  it  had  previously  en- 
joyed, and  became,  under  the  fostering  care  of 
Gelon,  unquestionably  the  first  of  the  Greek  cities 
in  Sicily.  It  was  probably  at  this  period  that  it 
first  extended  itself  beyond  the  limits  of  the  island, 
and  occupied  the  table-land  or  heights  of  Achra- 
dina,  which  were  adapted  to  receive  a far  more 
numerous  population,  and  had  already  become 
thickly  peopled  before  the  time  of  Thucydides. 
(I'huc.  vi.  3.)  This  portion  of  the  city  now  came 
to  be  known  as  the  Outer  City  (J]  e|oj  while 

the  island  of  Ortygia  was  called  the  Inner  City, 
though  still  frequently  designated  as  “ the  Island.” 
Strictly  speaking,  however,  it  had  ceased  to  merit 
that  term,  being  now  joined  to  the  mainland  by  an 
artificial  dike  or  causeway.  (Thuc.  1.  c.) 

From  the  time  of  Gelon  the  history  of  Syracuse 
becomes  inseparably  blended  with  that  of  Sicily  in 
general ; its  position  in  the  island  being  so  im- 
portant that,  as  Strabo  justly  remarks,  whatever 
vicissitudes  of  fortune  betel  the  city  were  shared  in 
by  the  whole  island.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  270.)  Hence 
it  would  be  useless  to  recapitulate  the  events  of 
which  a brief  summary  has  been  already  given  in 
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the  article  Sicilia,  and  which  are  more  fully  de- 
tailed by  all  the  general  historians  of  Greece.  The 
following  summary  will,  therefore,  be  confined  to 
those  historical  events  which  more  immediately 
affected  the  city  itself,  as  distinguished  from  the 
political  vicissitudes  of  the  state. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Syracuse  continued  to 
flourish  extremely  throughout  the  reign  of  Gelon 
(b.  c.  485 — 478),  as  well  as  that  of  his  successor 
Hieron  (b.  c.  478 — 467),  who,  notwithstanding  the 
more  despotic  character  of  his  government,  was  in 
many  respects  a liberal  and  enlightened  ruler.  His 
patronage  of  letters  and  the  arts  especially  rendered 
Syracuse  one  of  the  chief  resorts  of  men  of  letters, 
and  his  court  afforded  shelter  and  protection  to 
Aeschylus,  Pindar,  and  Bacchylides.  Nor  was  Sy- 
racuse itself  deficient  in  literary  distinction.  Epi- 
charmus,  though  not  a native  of  the  city,  spent  all 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  there,  and  ^phron,  the 
celebrated  writer  of  mimes,  was  a native  of  Syracuse, 
and  exhibited  all  his  principal  works  there.  The 
care  bestowed  upon  the  arts  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  the  still  extant  coins  of  the  city,  as  well  as  by 
the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  of  other  monuments; 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  the  distinction  of 
Syracuse  in  this  respect  commenced  from  the  reign 
of  Hieron.  The  tranquil  reign  of  that  monarch  was 
followed  by  a brief  period  of  revolution  and  disturb- 
ance; his  brother  Thrasybulus  having,  after  a short 
but  tyrannical  and  violent  reign,  been  expelled  by  the 
Syracusans,  who  established  a popular  government, 
B.  c.  466.  This  was  for  a time  agitated  by  fresh 
tumults,  arising  out  of  disputes  between  the  new 
citizens  who  had  been  introduced  by  Gelon  and  the 
older  citizens,  who  claimed  the  exclusive  possession 
of  political  power;  but  after  some  time  these  dis- 
putes were  terminated  by  a compromise,  and  the 
new  citizens  withdrew  to  Messana.  (Diod.  xi.  67, 
68,  72,  73,  76.) 

The  civil  dissensions  connected  with  the  expulsion 
of  Thrasybulus,  which  on  more  than  one  occasion 
broke  out  into  actual  hostilities,  show  how  great  was 
the  extent  which  the  city  had  already  attained. 
Thrasybulus  himself,  and  afterwards  the  discontented 
citizens,  are  mentioned  as  occupying  the  Island  and 
Achradina,  both  of  which  were  strongly  fortified, 
and  had  their  own  separate  walls  (Diod.  xi.  68, 
73);  while  the  popular  party  held  the  rest  of  the 
city.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  there  were  already 
considerable  spaces  occupied  by  buildings  outside  the 
walls  of  these  two  quarters,  which  are  distinctly 
mentioned  on  one  occasion  as  “the  suburbs”  (ra 
TTpoaoTeia,  Ih.  68).  Of  these,  one  quarter  called 
Tyclia,  which  lay  to  the  W.  of  Achradina,  adjoining 
the  N.  slope  of  the  table-land,  is  now  first  mentioned 
by  name  {Ihid.) ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
plain  between  the  heights  of  Achradina  and  the 
marshes  was  already  occupied  with  buildings,  and 
formed  part  of  the  city,  though  it  apparently  was 
not  as  yet  comprised  within  the  fortifications. 

The  final  establishment  of  the  democracy  at  Sy- 
racuse was  followed  by  a period  of  about  sixty  years 
of  free  government,  during  w'hich  we  are  expressly 
told  that  the  city,  in  common  with  the  other  Greek 
colonies  in  Sicily,  developed  its  resources  with  great 
rapidity,  and  probably  attained  to  its  maximum  of 
wealth  and  power.  (Diod.  xi.  68,  72.)  Before  the 
close  of  this  period  it  had  to  encounter  the  severest 
danger  it  had  yet  experienced,  and  gave  abundant 
proof  of  its  great  resources  by  coming  off  victorious 
in  a contest  with  Athens,  then  at  the  very  height  of 
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its  power  The  circumstances  of  the  great  siege  of 
Syracuse  by  the  Athenians  must  here  be  related  in 
some  detail,  on  account  of  their  important  bearing 
on  all  questions  connected  with  the  topography  of 
the  city,  and  the  interest  they  confer  on  its  loca- 
lities. At  the  same  time  it  will  obviously  be  impos- 
sible to  do  more  than  give  a very  brief  sketch  of  that 
memorable  contest,  for  the  details  of  which  the 
reader  must  refer  to  the  narrative  of  Thucydides, 
with  the  copious  illustrations  of  Arnold,  Grote,  and 
Col.  Leake. 

It  was  not  till  the  spring  of  b.  c.  414  that  the 
siege  of  Syracuse  was  regularly  commenced.  But 
in  the  autumn  of  415,  the  Athenians  had  already 
made  a demonstration  against  the  city,  and  sailing 
into  the  Great  Harbour,  effected  a landing  without 
opposition  near  the  Olympieum,  where  they  esta- 
blished their  camp  on  the  shore,  and  erected  a tem- 
porary fort  at  a place  called  Dascon  (Thuc.  vi.  66 ; 
Diod.  xii.  6),  apparently  on  the  inner  bight  of  the 
harbour,  between  the  mouth  of  the  Anapus  and  the 
bay  now  called  the  Bay  of  Maddalena.  But  though 
successful  in  the  battle  that  ensued,  Nicias  did  not 
attempt  to  follow  up  his  advantage,  and  withdrew  to 
winter  at  Catana.  The  next  spring  the  Athenians 
landed  to  the  N.  of  Syracuse,  at  a place  called  Leon, 
about  6 or  7 stadia  from  the  heights  of  Epipolae, 
while  they  established  their  naval  station  at  the  ad- 
joining peninsula  of  Thapsus  (^Magnisi).  The  land 
troops  advanced  at  once  to  occupy  Epipolae,  the  mi- 
litary importance  of  which  was  felt  by  both  parties, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  there, 
before  the  Syracusans  could  dislodge  them.  They 
then  proceeded  to  build  a fort  at  a place  called  Lab- 
dalum,  which  is  described  by  Thucydides  as  situated 
“ on  the  top  of  the  cliffs  of  Epipolae,  looking  towards 
Megara  ” (Thuc.  vi.  97),  and  having  occupied  this 
with  a garrison,  so  as  to  secure  their  communications 
with  their  fleet,  they  advanced  to  a place  called 
Syce  (f]  'S.vKri),  where  they  established  themselves, 
and  began  to  construct  with  great  rapidity  a line  of 
circumvallation  across  the  plateau  of  Epipolae.*  The 
construction  of  such  a line  was  the  customary  mode 
of  proceeding  in  Greek  sieges,  and  it  was  with  the 
special  object  of  guarding  against  it  that  the  Syra- 
cusans had  in  the  preceding  winter  extended  their 
fortifications  by  running  a new  line  of  wall  so  as  to 
enclose  the  temple  of  Apollo  Temenites  (Thuc.  vi. 
75),  which  probably  extended  from  thence  down  to 
the  Great  Harbour.  Nevertheless  the  Athenian 
line  of  circumvallation  was  carried  on  so  rapidly  as 
to  excite  in  them  the  greatest  alarm.  Its  northern 
extremity  was  made  to  rest  on  the  sea  at  a point 
called  Trogilus  (probably  near  the  Scala  Greca'), 
and  it  was  from  thence  carried  across  the  table- land 


* The  account  here  given  of  the  Athenian  ope- 
rations assumes  that  “ the  circle  ” repeatedly  spoken 
of  by  Thucydides  (vi.  98, 99, &c.),  is  the  circuit  of  the 
lines  of  circumvallation  This  is  the  construction 
adopted  by  Gbller,  and  all  earlier  editors  of  Thu- 
cydides, as  well  as  by  Col.  Leake  ; and  appears  to 
the  writer  of  this  article  by  far  the  most  natural 
and  intelligible  interpretation.  Mr.  Grote,  on  the 
contrary,  as  well  as  Dr.  Arnold  in  his  later  edition 
adopts  the  suggestion  of  M.  Firmin  Didot  that  “ the 
circle  ” (d  kvkXos')  was  a particular  iutrenchment 
or  fortified  camp  of  a circular  form.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  military  object  of  such  a work,  as 
well  as  to  reconcile  it  with  the  subsequent  details  of 
the  siege  operations. 
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of  the  Epipolae,  to  the  point  nearest  to  the  Great 
Harbour.  Alarmed  at  the  rapid  progress  of  this 
wall,  the  Syracusans  endeavoured  to  interrupt  it  by 
constructing  a counter  or  cross  wall  (yiroT^lxKTfjLa 
or  iyKapaiov  reixos),  directed  apparently  from  the 
wall  recently  erected  around  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Temenites  towards  the  southern  cliflf  of  Epipolae. 
(Thuc.  vi.  99.)  This  wall  was,  however,  carried 
by  the  Athenians  by  a sudden  attack  and  destroyed, 
whereupon  the  Syracusans  attempted  a second  coun- 
terwork, carried  through  the  marshes  and  low 
ground,  so  as  to  prevent  the  Athenians  from  con- 
necting their  works  on  Epipolae  with  the  Great 
Harbour.  But  this  work  was,  like  the  preceding 
one,  taken  and  destroyed ; and  the  Athenians,  whose 
fleet  had  meanwhile  entered  the  Great  Harbour,  and 
established  itself  there,  were  able  to  construct  a 
strong  double  line  of  wall,  extending  from  the  cliffs 
of  Epipolae  quite  down  to  the  harbour.  (76.  100 — 
103.)  On  the  table-land  above,  on  the  contrary, 
their  works  were  still  incomplete,  and  especially  that 
part  of  the  line  of  circumvallation  near  Trogilus  was 
still  in  an  unfinished  state  when  Gylippus  landed  in 
Sicily,  so  that  that  commander  was  able  to  force  his 
passage  through  the  lines  at  this  point,  and  effect 
an  entry  into  Syracuse.  (Id.  vii.  2.)  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  hill  of  Euryalus,  though  in  fact  the 
key  of  the  position  on  the  Epipolae,  seems  to  have 
been  neglected  by  Nicias,  and  was  still  undefended 
by  any  fortifications. 

Gylippus  immediately  directed  his  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  completion  of  the  Athenian  lines  across  the 
table-land,  and  obtained  in  the  first  instance  an  im- 
portant advantage  by  surprising  the  Athenian  fort 
at  Labdalum.  He  next  began  to  erect  another  cross 
wall,  running  out  from  the  walls  of  the  city  across 
the  plateau,  so  as  to  cross  and  intersect  the  Athe- 
nian lines;  and  notwithstanding  repeated  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  Athenians,  succeeded  in  carrying 
this  on  so  far  as  completely  to  cut  off  their  line  of 
circumvallation,  and  render  it  impossible  for  them  to 
complete  it.  (Id.  vii.  4 — 6.)  Both  parties  seem  to 
have  looked  on  the  completion  of  this  line  as  the 
decisive  point  of  the  siege  ; Nicias  finding  himself 
unable  to  capture  the  outwork  of  the  Syracusans, 
almost  despaired  of  success,  and  wrote  to  Athens  for 
strong  reinforcements.  Meanwhile  he  sought  to 
strengthen  his  position  on  the  Great  Harbour  by  oc- 
cupying and  fortifying  the  headland  of  Plemmy- 
rium,  which  completely  commanded  its  entrance. 
(/&.  4.)  The  Syracusans,  however,  still  occupied 
the  Olympieum  (or  Polichne,  as  it  was  sometimes 
called)  with  a strong  body  of  troops,  and  having, 
under  the  guidance  of  Gylippus,  attacked  the  Athe- 
nians both  by  sea  and  land,  though  foiled  in  the 
former  attempt,  they  took  the  forts  which  had  been 
recently  erected  on  the  Plemmyrium.  (3.  4,  22 — 
24.)  This  was  a most  important  advantage,  as  it 
rendered  it  henceforth  very  difficult  for  the  Athenians 
to  supply  their  fleet  and  camp  with  provisions;  and 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  so  regarded  by  both  parties 
(3.  25,  31) : the  Syracusans  also  subsequently 
gained  a decisive  success  in  a sea-fight  within  the 
Great  Harbour,  and  were  preparing  to  push  their 
advantage  further,  when  the  arrival  of  Demosthenes 
and  Eurymedon  from  Athens  with  a powerful  fleet 
restored  for  a time  the  superiority  of  the  Athenians. 
Demosthenes  immediately  directed  all  his  efforts  to 
the  capture  of  the  Syracusan  counterwork  on  Epi- 
polae ; but  meanwhile  Gylippus  had  not  neglected  to 
strengthen  his  position  there,  by  constructing  three 
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redoubts  or  forts,  each  of  them  occupied  with  a 
strong  garrison,  at  intervals  along  the  sloping  pla* 
teau  of  Epipolae,  while  a fort  had  been  also  erected 
at  the  important  post  of  Euryalus,  at  the  extreme 
angle  of  the  heights.  (Thuc.  vii.  43.)  So  strong 
indeed  was  their  position  that  Demosthenes  despaired 
of  carrying  it  by  day,  and  resolved  upon  a night 
attack,  in  which  he  succeeded  in  carrying  the  fort 
at  Euryalus,  but  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  upon  the 
other  outworks,  and  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  (/A 
43—45.) 

The  failure  of  this  attack  was  considered  by  De- 
mosthenes himself  as  decisive,  and  he  advised  the  im- 
mediate abandonment  of  the  siege.  But  the  contrary 
advice  of  Nicias  prevailed;  and  even  when  increasing 
sickness  in  the  Athenian  camp  had  induced  him 
also  to  consent  to  a retreat,  his  superstitious  fears, 
excited  by  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  again  caused  them 
to  postpone  their  departure.  The  consequences  were 
fatal.  The  Syracusans  now  became  rather  the  be- 
siegers than  the  besieged,  attacked  the  Athenian 
fleet  in  the  Great  Harbour,  and  cut  off  and  de- 
stroyed the  whole  of  their  right  wing  under  Eury- 
medon,  in  the  bay  of  Dascon.  Elated  with  this 
success,  they  sought  nothing  less  than  the  capture 
of  the  whole  armament,  and  began  to  block  up  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Harbour,  from  Ortygia  across  to 
Plemmyrium,  by  mooring  vessels  across  it.  The 
Athenians  were  now  compelled  to  abandon  all  their 
outposts  and  lines  on  the  heights,  and  draw  together 
their  troops  as  close  to  the  naval  camp  as  possible; 
while  they  made  a final  effort  to  break  through  the 
barrier  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  But  this 
attempt  proved  unsuccessful,  and  led  to  a complete 
defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  There  was  now  no 
course  but  to  retreat.  The  army  under  Nicias  and 
Demosthenes  broke  up  from  its  camp,  and  at  first 
directed  their  course  along  the  valley  of  the  Anapus, 
till  they  came  to  a narrow  pass,  commanded  by  a 
precipitous  ridge  called  the  Acraean  Rock  (^AKpa7ov 
Xdiras,  Thuc.  vii.  78),  which  had  been  occupied  in 
force  by  the  Syracusans.  Failing  in  forcing  this 
defile,  the  Athenians  changed  their  line  of  retreat, 
and  followed  the  road  to  Helorus,  but  after  forcing 
in  succession,  though  not  without  heavy  loss,  the 
passage  of  the  two  rivers  Cacyparis  and  Erineus, 
and  reaching  the  banks  of  the  Asinarus,  the  last 
survivors  of  the  Athenian  army  were  compelled  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  The  whole  number  of  pri- 
soners was  said  to  amount  to  7000.  A trophy  was 
erected  by  the  Syracusans  on  the  bank  of  the  Asi- 
narus, and  a festival  called  the  Asinaria  instituted 
to  commemorate  their  victory.  (Thuc.  vii.  78 — 87; 
Diod.  xiii.  18,  19.) 

The  failure  of  the  Athenian  expedition  against 
Syracuse  seemed  likely  to  secure  to  that  city  the 
unquestionable  superiority  among  the  Greek  colonies 
in  Sicily.  But  a new  and  formidable  power  now 
appeared — the  Carthaginians,  who  were  invited  by 
the  Segestans  to  support  them  against  the  Seliuun- 
tines,  but  who,  not  content  with  the  destruction  of 
Selinus  and  Himera  (b.  c.  410),  and  with  that  of 
Agrigentum  (b.  o.  406),  pushed  forward  their 
conquests  with  a view  of  making  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  whole  island.  Dionysius,  then  a young 
man,  took  advantage  of  the  alarm  and  excitement 
caused  by  this  danger  to  raise  himself  to  des- 
potic power  at  Syracuse  (b.  c.  405),  and  he  soon 
after  concluded  a peace  with  the  Carthaginians, 
whose  career  of  victory  had  been  checked  by  a pesti- 
lence. The  history  of  the  reign  of  Dionysius  at 
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Syracuse,  which  continued  for  a period  of  38  years 
(b.  C.  405 — 387),  cannot  be  here  related  : it  is  briefly 
given  in  the  Biogr.  Diet,  art.  Dionysius,  and  very 
fully  in  Grote’s  History  gf  Greece,  vols.  x.  and  xi. ; 
but  its  influence  and  effects  upon  the  city  itself  must 
be  here  noticed.  From  a very  early  period  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  strengthening  and  fortification  of 
the  city,  and  constructed  great  works,  partly  with  a 
view  to  the  defence  of  the  city  against  external  inva- 
sion, partly  for  the  security  of  his  own  power.  One 
of  his  first  operations  was  to  convert  the  island  of 
Ortygia  into  a strong  fortress,  by  surrounding  it  with 
a lofty  wall,  fortified  with  numerous  towers,  especially 
on  the  side  where  it  adjoined  the  land,  where  he 
raised  a strongly  fortified  front,  called  the  Penta- 
pyla ; while,  for  still  further  security,  he  constructed 
an  interior  fort  or  citadel  within  the  island,  which 
became  the  acropolis  of  Syracuse,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  residence  of  Dionysius  and  his  successors 
in  the  despotism.  Adjoining  this  he  constructed 
within  the  lesser  port,  or  Portus  Lacceius,  docks  for 
his  ships  of  war  on  a large  scale,  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  receiving  60  triremes : while  they  were  enclosed 
with  a wall,  and  accessible  only  by  a narrow  en- 
trance. But  not  content  with  this,  he  a few  years 
afterwards  added  docks  for  160  more  ships,  within 
the  Great  Port,  in  the  recess  or  bight  of  it  which 
approaches  most  nearly  to  the  Portus  Lacceius,  and 
opened  a channel  of  communication  between  the  two. 
At  the  same  time  he  adorned  the  part  of  the  city 
immediately  outside  the  island  with  porticoes  and 
public  buildings  for  the  convenience  of  the  citizens. 
(Diod.  xiv.  7.)  But  his  greatest  work  of  all  was 
the  line  of  walls  with  which  he  fortified  the  heights 
of  Epipolae.  The  events  of  the  Athenian  siege  had 
sufficiently  proved  the  vital  importance  of  these  to 
the  safety  of  the  city;  and  hence  before  Dionysius 
engaged  in  his  great  war  with  Carthage  he  deter- 
mined to  secure  their  possession  by  a line  of  perma- 
nent fortifications.  The  walls  erected  for  this  pur- 
pose along  the  northern  edge  of  the  cliffs  of  Epipolae 
(extending  from  near  Sta  Panagia  to  the  hill  of 
Euryalus,  or  Mongibellisi)  were  30  stadia  in  length, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  labour  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  citizens  in  the  short  space  of 
20  days.  (Diod.  xiv.  18.)  It  is  remarkable  that 
we  hear  nothing  of  the  construction  of  a similar 
wall  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  plateau  of  Epi- 
polae ; though  the  table-land  is  at  least  as  accessible  on 
this  side  as  on  the  other;  and  a considerable  suburb 
called  Neapolis  had  already  grown  up  on  this  side 
(Diod.  xiv.  9),  outside  of  the  wall  of  Achradina, 
and  extending  over  a considerable  part  of  the  slope, 
which  descends  from  the  Temenitis  towards  the 
marehy  plain  of  the  Anapus.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause,  it  seems  certain  that  Syracuse 
continued  till  a later  period  to  be  but  imperfectly 
fortified  on  this  side. 

The  importance  of  the  additional  defences  erected 
by  Dionysius  was  sufficiently  shown  in  the  course 
of  the  war  with  Carthage  which  began  in  b.  c. 
397.  In  that  war  Dionysius  at  first  carried  his 
arms  successfully  to  the  western  extremity  of  Sicily, 
but  fortune  soon  turned  against  him,  and  he  was 
compelled  in  his  turn  to  shut  himself  up  within 
the  walls  of  Syracuse,  and  trust  to  the  strength  of 
his  fortifications.  The  Carthaginian  general  Hi- 
milco  entered  the  Great  Port  with  his  fleet,  and 
established  his  head-quarters  at  the  Olympieum, 
while  he  not  only  ravaged  the  country  outside  the 
walls,  but  made  himself  master  of  one  of  the  suburbs, 
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ill  which  were  situated  the  temples  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine,  both  of  which  he  gave  up  to  plunder. 
But  the  anger  of  the  goddesses,  brought  on  by  this 
act  of  sacrilege,  was  believed  to  be  the  source  of  all 
the  calamities  that  soon  befel  him.  A pestilence 
broke  out  in  the  Carthaginian  camp,  from  which 
tliey  sustained  very  heavy  losses,  and  Dionysius  took 
advantage  of  their  enfeebled  state  to  make  a general 
attack  on  their  camp  both  by  sea  and  land.  The 
position  occupied  by  the  Carthaginians  was  very 
much  the  same  as  that  which  had  been  held  by  the 
Athenians:  they  occupied  the  headland  of  Pleinmy- 
rium,  on  which  they  had  erected  a fort,  while  they 
had  also  fortified  the  Olynipieum,  or  Polichne,  and 
constructed  a third  fort  cfose  to  the  edge  of  the 
Great  Harbour  for  the  protection  of  their  fleet,  which 
Jay  within  the  inner  bay  or  harbour  of  Dascon.  But 
Dionysius,  by  a sudden  attack  from  the  land  side, 
carried  both  the  last  forts,  and  at  the  same  time  suc- 
ceeded in  burning  a great  part  of  the  Carthaginian 
fleet,  so  that  Himilco  was  compelled  to  abandon  the 
enterprise,  and  by  a secret  capitulation  secured  a 
safe  retreat  for  himself  and  the  native  Carthaginians 
in  his  army,  abandoning  his  allies  and  mercenaries 
10  their  fate.  (Diod.  xiv.  62,  63,  70 — 75.) 

The  defeat  of  the  Carthaginian  armament  left 
Dionysius  undisputed  master  of  Syracuse,  while  that 
city  held  as  unquestioned  a pre-eminence  over  the 
other  cities  of  Sicily ; and  it  is  probable  that  the  city 
itself  continued  to  increase  in  extent  and  population. 
The  impregnable  citadel  in  the  island  of  Ortygia 
constructed  by  the  elder  Dionysius  continued  to  be 
tlie  bulwark  of  his  power,  as  well  as  that  of  his  son 
and  successor.  Even  when  the  citizens,  in  b.  c.  357, 
opened  their  gates  to  Dion,  who  made  a triumphal 
entry  into  Achradina,  and  made  himself  master  with 
little  difficulty  of  the  fort  on  the  summit  of  Epipolae, 
the  island  still  held  out,  and  Dion  was  compelled  to 
resort  to  a blockade,  having  erected  a line  or  wall  of 
contravallation  across  from  the  lesser  port  to  the 
greater,  so  as  effectually  to  cut  off  the  garrison  from 
all  communication  with  the  interior.  (Plut.  Dion. 
29;  Diod.  xvi.  12.)  It  was  not  till  after  the  block- 
ade had  been  continued  for  above  a year  that  Apollo- 
crates  was  compelled  by  scarcity  of  provisions  to 
surrender  this  stronghold,  and  Dion  thus  became 
complete  master  of  Syracuse,  b.  c.  356.  But  that 
event  did  not,  as  had  been  expected,  restore  liberty 
to  Syracuse,  and  the  island  citadel  still  remained 
the  stronghold  of  the  despots  who  successively  ruled 
over  the  city.  When  at  length  Timoleon  landed  in 
Sicily  (b.  c.  344)  Ortygia  was  once  more  in  the 
possession  of  Dionysius,  while  the  rest  of  the  city 
wa.s  in  the  hands  of  Hicetas,  who  was  supported  by 
a Carthaginian  fleet  and  army,  with  which  he  closely 
blockaded  the  island  fortress.  But  the  arrival  of 
Timoleon  quickly  changed  the  face  of  affairs:  Oi*- 
tygia  was  voluntarily  surrendered  to  him  by  Dio- 
nysius ; and  Neon,  whom  he  left  there  as  commander 
of  the  garrison,  by  a sudden  sally  made  himself 
master  of  Achradina  also.  Soon  after  Timoleon  car- 
ried the  heights  of  Epipolae  by  assault,  and  thus 
found  himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Syracuse.  One 
of  the  first  measures  he  took  after  his  success  was  to 
demolish  the  fortress  erected  by  Dionysius  within 
the  Island,  as  well  as  the  palace  of  the  despot 
himself,  and  the  splendid  monument  that  had  been 
erected  to  him  by  his  son  and  successor.  On  the 
site  were  erected  the  new  courts  of  justice.  (Plut. 
Timol.  22.) 

Syracuse  had  suffered  severely  from  the  long 
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period  of  civil  dissensions  and  almost  constant  hos-  J 
tilities  which  had  preceded  its  liberation  by  Time-  I ' 
Icon  ; and  one  of  the  first  cares  of  its  deliverer  was  < 
to  recruit  its  exhausted  population,  not  only  by  re-  j 
calling  from  all  quarters  the  fugitive  or  exiled  citi-  ^ 
zens,  but  by  summoning  from  Corinth  and  other 
parts  of  Greece  a large  body  of  new  colonists.  Such 
was  the  success  of  his  invitation  that  we  are  assured  ' 
the  total  number  of  immigrants  (including  of  course 
the  restored  exiles)  amounted  to  not  less  than  ■' 
60,000.  (Plut.  Timol.  22,  23.)  The  democratic 
form  of  government  was  restored,  and  the  code  of 
laws  which  had  been  introduced  by  Diodes  after  the 
Athenian  expedition,  but  had  speedily  fallen  into 
neglect  under  the  long  despotism  of  the  two  Dionysii, 
was  now  revived  and  restored  to  its  full  vigour. 
(Diod.  xiii.  35,  xvi.  70.)  At  the  same  time  a new 
annual  magistracy  was  established,  with  the  title  of 
Amphipolus  of  the  Olympian  Jove,  who  was  thence- 
forth destined,  like  the  Arch  on  at  Athens,  to  give 
name  to  the  year.  The  office  was  apparently  a 
merely  honorary  one,  but  the  years  continued  to  be 
designated  by  the  names  of  the  Amphipoli  down  to 
the  time  of  Augustus.  (Diod.  xvi.  70;  Cic.  Verr, 
ii.  51,  iv.  61.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  period  following 
the  restoration  of  liberty  by  Timoleon  was  one  of 
great  prosperity  for  Syracuse,  as  well  as  for  Sicily 
in  general.  Unfortunately  it  did  not  last  long.  Less 
than  30  years  after  the  capture  of  Syracuse  by 
Timoleon,  the  city  fell  under  the  despotism  of  Aga- 
thocles  (b.  c.  317),  which  continued  without  inter- 
ruption till  B.  c.  289.  We  hear  very  little  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  city  itself  under  his  government,  but 
it  appears  that,  like  his  predecessor  Dionysius,  Aga- 
thocles  devoted  his  attention  to  the  construction  of 
great  works  and  public  buildings,  so  that  the  city 
continued  to  increase  in  magnificence.  We  are  told, 
among  other  things,  that  he  fortified  the  entrance 
of  the  lesser  port,  or  Portus  Lacceius,  with  towers, 
the  remains  of  one  of  which  are  still  visible.  During  B 
the  absence  of  Agathocles  in  Africa,  Syracuse  was 
indeed  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  the  Carthaginian 
general  Hamilcar,  who  encamped,  as  Himilco  had! fc T 
formerly  done,  at  Polichne,  and  from  thence  madefBj 
desultoiy  attacks  upon  the  city,  but  without  any  | 
important  result  ; and  having  at  length  made  I 
night  attack  upon  the  fort  of  Euryalus,  he  was  * | 

defeated,  and  himself  taken  prisoner.  (Diod.  xx.  ‘ 
29.)  After  the  death  of  Agathocles,  Syracuse  for 
a short  time  recovered  its  liberty,  but  soon  fell 
again  under  the  virtual  despotism  of  Hicetas,  and 
subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  successive 
military  adventurers,  till  in  b.  c.  275,  the  govern- 
ment became  vested  in  Hieron,  the  son  of  Hierocles, 
who,  at  first  with  the  title  of  general  autocrator,  and 
afterwards  with  that  of  king,  continued  to  reign  over 
the  city  till  b.  c.  2 1 6.  His  wisdom  and  moderation 
proved  a striking  contrast  to  the  despotism  of  several 
of  the  former  ralers  of  Syracuse,  and  while  his  sub- 
jects flourished  under  his  liberal  and  enlightened 
rule,  external  tranquillity  was  secured  by  the  steadi- 
ness with  which  he  adhered  to  the  alliance  of  Rome, 
after  having  once  measured  his  strength  against  that 
formidable  power.  By  the  treaty  concluded  between 
him  and  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  263,  he  was  recognised 
as  king  of  Syracuse,  with  the  dependent  towns  of 
Acrae,  Helorus,  Netum,  Megara,  and  Leontini,  to 
which  was  annexed  Tauromenium  also,  as  an  out- 
lying dependency.  (Diod.  xxiii.  Exc.  H.  p.  502.) 
Notwithstanding  the  small  extent  of  his  territory, 
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Hieron  was  undoubtedly  a powerful  prince,  and  Sy- 
racuse seems  to  have  risen,  during  this  long  period 
of  peace  and  tranquillity,  to  a liigh  state  of  wealth 
and  prosperity.  Its  commercial  relations  with  fo- 
reign countries,  especially  with  Egypt,  were  assidu- 
ously cultivated  and  extended,  while  the  natural 
resources  of  its  fertile  territory  were  developed  to 
the  utmost  by  the  wise  and  judicious  regulations  of 
Hieron,  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Lex  Hieronica, 
were  subsequently  introduced  into  all  parts  of  Sicily, 
and  continued  to  be  observed  by  the  Romans,  in 
their  administration  of  that  province.  At  the  same 
time  the  monavch  adorned  the  city  with  many 
public  works  and  buildings,  including  temples,  gym- 
nasia, &c.,  while  he  displayed  his  wealth  and 
magnificence  by  splendid  ofi'erings,  both  at  Rome 
and  the  most  noted  sanctuaries  of  Greece.  Cn  the 
whole  it  may  probably  be  assumed  that  the  reign 
of  Hieron  II.  was  the  period  when  Syracuse  attained 
its  highest  degree  of  splendour  and  magnificence,  as 
well  as  of  wealth  and  population. 

But  this  state  of  things  was  abruptly  changed 
after  the  death  of  Hieron.  His  grandson,  Hierony- 
mus, who  succeeded  him,  deserted  the  alliance  of 
Rome  for  that  of  Carthage,  and  though  the  young 
king  was  shortly  after  assassinated,  the  Carthagi- 
nian party  continued  to  maintain  its  ascendency  at 
Syracuse  under  two  leaders  named  Hippocrates  and 
Epicydes,  wiio  were  appointed  generals  with  su- 
preme power.  They  shut  the  gates  against  Mar- 
cellus,  who  was  in  command  of  the  Roman  aimies 
in  Sicily,  and  having  refused  all  terms  of  accommo- 
dation, compelled  that  general  to  form  the  siege  of 
Syracuse,  b.  c.  214.  (Liv.  xxiv.  21 — 33.)  The 
enter[)rise  proved  far  more  arduous  than  the  Roman 
General  seems  to  have  anticipated.  He  established 
his  camp,  as  the  Carthaginians  had  repeatedly  done, 
on  the  height  of  the  Olympieum  ; but  his  principal 
attacks  were  directed  against  the  northern  walls,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hexapylum  (the  outlet  of  the 
city  towards  Leontini  and  Megara),  as  well  as 
against  the  defences  of  Achradina  from  the  sea. 
His  powerful  fleet  gave  Marcellus  the  complete 
command  of  the  sea,  and  he  availed  himself  of  this 
to  bring  up  his  ships  with  powerful  battering  en- 
gines under  the  very  walls  which  bordered  the  rocks 
of  Achradina ; but  all  his  efforts  were  baflded  by  the 
superior  skill  and  science  of  Archimedes;  his  engines 
and  ships  were  destroyed  or  sunk,  and  after  repeated 
attempts,  both  by  sea  and  land,  he  found  himself 
comi)elled  to  abandon  all  active  assaults  and  con- 
vert the  siege  into  a blockade.  (Liv.  xxiv.  33,  34.) 

During  the  winter  he  left  the  camp  and  army  at  the 
Olympieum,  under  the  command  of  T.  Quinctius  Cris- 
pinus,  while  he  himself  took  up  his  winter-quarters 
and  established  a fortified  camp  at  Leon,  on  the  N.side 
of  the  city.  But  he  was  unable  to  maintain  a strict 
blockade  by  sea,  and  the  Carthaginians  succeeded 
in  frequently  throwing  in  supplies,  so  that  the 
blockade  was  prolonged  for  more  than  two  years; 
and  Marcellus  began  to  entertain  little  prospect  of 
success,  when  in  the  .spring  of  B.  c.  212  an  accident 
threw  in  his  way  the  opportunity  of  scaling  the  walls 
by  night,  at  a place  called  by  Livy  the  Portus  Tro- 
gilioium  (evidently  the  little  cove  called  Scala 
Greco)  ; and  having  thus  surprised  the  walls  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  gate  at  Hexapylum,  as 
well  as  of  a great  part  of  the  slope  of  Epipolae.  But 
the  strong  ft  rt  of  Euryalus,  at  the  angle  of  Epipolae, 
defied  his  efforts,  an.l  the  walls  of  Achradina,  which 
Ktill  retained  its  separate  fortifications,  enabled  the 
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Syracusans  to  hold  possession  of  that  imporiaiit 
part  of  the  city,  as  well  as  of  the  island  and  fortress 
of  Ortygia.  The  two  quarters  of  Tycha  and  Nea- 
polis  were,  however,  surrendered  to  him,  and  given 
up  to  plunder,  the  citizens  having  stipulated  only 
for  their  lives  ; and  shortly  after  Philodemus,  who 
commanded  the  garrison  of  Euryalus,  having  no 
hopes  of  relief,  surrendered  that  important  post  also 
into  the  hands  of  Marcellus.  (Liv.  xxv.  23 — 25.) 
The  Roman  general  was  now  in  possession  of  the 
whole  heights  of  Epipolae,  and  being  secured  from 
attacks  in  the  rear  by  the  possession  of  Euryalus,  he 
divided  his  forces  into  three  camps,  and  endeavoured 
wholly  to  blockade  Achradina.  At  the  same  time 
Crispinus  still  held  the  old  camp  on  the  hill  of  the 
Olympieum.  (lb.  26.)  in  this  state  of  things  a 
vigorous  effort  was  made  by  the  Carthaginians  to 
raise  the  siege;  they  advanced  with  a large  army 
under  Himilco  and  Hippocrates,  and  attacked  the 
camp  of  Crispinus ; while  Bomilcai-,  with  a fleet  of 
150  ships,  occupied  the  Great  Harbour,  and  took 
possession  of  the  shore  between  the  city  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Anapus,  at  the  same  time  that  Epi- 
cydes made  a vigorous  sally  from  Achradina  against 
the  lines  of  Marcellus.  But  they  were  repulsed  at 
all  points,  and  though  they  continued  for  some  time 
to  maintain  their  army  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city,  it  was  soon  attacked  by  a pestilence, 
arising  from  the  maishy  nature  of  the  low  grounds 
in  which  they  were  encamped,  to  which  both  Hip- 
pocrates and  Himilco  fell  victims,  with  a great  part 
of  their  troops.  Bomilcar,  also,  who  had  quitted 
the  port  with  the  view  of  obtaining  reinforcements 
from  Carthage,  never  returned,  and  Epicydes,  who 
had  gone  out  to  meet  him,  abandoned  the  city  to  its 
fate,  and  withdrew  to  Agrigentum.  The  defence  of 
Syracuse  was  now  entrusted  to  the  leaders  of  the 
mercenary  troops,  and  one  of  these,  a Spaniard 
named  Mericus,  betrayed  his  post  to  Marcellus.  A 
body  of  Roman  troops  was  landed  in  the  night  at 
the  extremity  of  the  island,  near  the  fountain  of 
Arethusa,  and  quickly  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  whole  of  Ortygia;  while  Marcellus,  having  at  the 
same  time  made  a genend  assault  on  Achradina, 
succeeded  in  carrying  a portion  of  that  quarter  also. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  city  was  now  voluntarily 
surrendered  by  the  inhabitants;  and  Marcellus,  after 
taking  precautions  to  secure  the  royal  treasures,  and 
the  houses  of  those  citizens  who  had  been  favourable 
to  the  Romans,  gave  up  the  whole  city  to  be  pillaged 
by  his  soldiers.  Archimedes,  who  had  contributed 
so  much  to  the  defence  of  the  city,  was  accidentally 
slain  in  the  confusion.  The  plunder  was  said  to  be 
enormous  ; and  the  magnificent  statues,  pictures, 
and  other  works  of  art  which  were  carried  by  Mar- 
cellus to  Rome,  to  adorn  his  own  triumph,  are  said 
to  have  given  the  first  impulse  to  that  love  of  Greek 
art  which  afterwards  became  so  prevalent  among  the 
Romans.  (Liv.  xxv.  26 — 31,  40;  Plut.  Marc.  14 
— 19  ; Diod.  xxvi.  Fr.  18 — 20.) 

From  this  time  Syracuse  sank  into  the  ordinary 
condition  of  a Roman  provincial  town;  but  it  con- 
tinued to  be  the  unquestionable  capital  of  Sicily,  and 
was  the  customary  residence  of  the  Roman  praetors 
who  were  sent  to  govern  the  island,  as  well  as  of 
one  of  the  two  quaestors  who  were  charged  with  its 
financial  administration.  Even  in  the  days  of  Cicero 
it  is  spoken  of  by  that  orator  as  “ the  greatest  of 
Greek  cities,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  all  cities.” 
(Cic.  Verr.  iv.  52.)  Its  public  buildings  had  ap- 
parently suffered  little,  if  at  all,  from  its  capture  by 
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Marcellus,  and  were  evidently  still  extant  in  the 
days  of  the  orator,  who  enumerates  most  of  them  by 
name.  All  the  four  quarters  of  the  city,  the  Island, 
Achradina,  Tycha,  and  Neapolis,  were  still  well  in- 
habited; though  as  a measure  of  precaution  no  per- 
sons of  native  Syracusan  extraction  were  permitted  to 
dwell  in  the  Island.  (/&.  v.  32.)  But  the  pros- 
perity of  Syracuse  seems  to  have  sustained  a severe 
shock  in  the  time  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  inflicted  upon  it  injuries,  from  which 
it  appears  never  to  have  recovered.  Such  was  its 
decayed  condition  that  Augustus  endeavoured  to 
recruit  it  by  sending  thither  a Roman  colony  (b.  g. 
21).  But  the  new  settlers  were  confined  to  the 
Island  and  to  the  part  of  the  city  immediately 
adjoining  it,  forming  a portion  only  of  Achradina 
and  Neapolis.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  270;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  7; 
Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  It  is  in  this  part  of  the  town 
that  the  amphitheatre  and  other  edifices  of  Roman 
construction  are  still  found. 

But  though  greatly  fallen  from  its  former  splen- 
dour, Syracuse  continued  throughout  the  Roman 
Empire  to  be  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of 
Sicily,  and  still  finds  a place  in  the  4th  century  in 
the  Ordo  Nobilium  Urbium  of  Ausonius.  The  na- 
tural strength  of  the  Island  as  a fortress  rendered  it 
always  a post  of  the  utmost  importance.  After  the  fall 
of  the  Western  Empire,  it  fell  with  the  rest  of  Sicily 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Goths,  but  was  recovered 
by  Belisarius  in  A.  d.  535,  and  annexed  to  the  do- 
minions of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  in  whose  hands 
it  continued  till  the  9 th  centuiy,  when  it  was  finally 
wrested  from  them  by  the  Arabs  or  Saracens.  Sy- 
racuse was,  with  the  single  exception  of  Tam'ome- 
nium,  the  last  place  in  Sicily  that  fell  into  the  hands 
of  those  invaders : it  was  still  a very  strong  fortress, 
and  it  was  not  till  878,  more  than  fifty  years  after 
the  Saracens  first  landed  in  the  island,  that  it  was 
compelled  to  surrender,  after  a siege  of  nine  months’ 
duration.  The  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword, 
the  fortifications  destroyed,  and  the  city  given  up  to 
the  flames.  Nor  did  it  ever  recover  from  this  ca- 
lamity, though  the  Island  seems  to  have  always 
continued  to  be  inhabited.  Its  fortifications  were 
strengthened  by  Charles  V.,  and  assumed  very  much 
their  present  appearance.  The  modern  city,  which 
is  still  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  Island, 
contains  about  14,000  inhabitants.  But  the  whole 
of  the  expanse  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  strait,  as 
well  as  the  broad  table-land  of  Achradina  and  Epi- 
polae,  are  now  wholly  bare  and  desolate,  being  in 
great  part  uncultivated  as  well  as  uninhabited. 

III.  Topography. 

The  topographical  description  of  Syracuse  as  it 
existed  in  the  days  of  its  greatness  cannot  better  be 
introduced  than  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  who  has 
described  it  in  unusual  detail.  “ You  have  often 
heard  (says  he)  that  Syracuse  was  the  largest  of 
all  Greek  cities,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  all  cities. 
And  it  is  so  indeed.  For  it  is  both  strong  by  its 
natural  situation  and  stiiking  to  behold,  from  what- 
ever side  it  is  approached,  whether  by  land  or  sea. 
It  has  two  ports,  as  it  were,  enclosed  within  the 
buildings  of  the  city  itself,  so  as  to  combine  with  it 
from  every  point  of  view,  which  have  difierent  and 
separate  entrances,  but  are  united  and  conjoined 
together  at  the  opposite  extremity.  The  junction 
of  these  separates  from  the  mainland  the  part  of 
the  town  which  is  called  the  Island,  but  this  is  re- 
umted  to  the  continent  by  a bridge  across  the  nar- 
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row  strait  which  divides  them.  So  great  is  the  city 
that  it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  four  cities,  all  of 
them  of  very  large  size;  one  of  which  is  that  which 
I have  already  mentioned,  the  Island,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  two  ports,  while  it  projects  towards 
the  mouth  and  entrance  of  each  of  them.  In  it  is 
the  palace  of  king  Hieron,  which  is  now  the  cus- 
tomaiy  residence  of  our  praetors.  It  contains,  also, 
several  sacred  edifices,  but  two  in  particular,  which 
far  surpass  the  others,  one  a temple  of  Diana,  the 
other  of  Minerva,  which  before  the  arrival  of  Verres 
was  most  highly  adorned.  At  the  extremity  of  this 
island  is  a fountain  of  fresh  water,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Arethusa,  of  incredible  magnitude,  and  full 
of  fish : this  would  be  wholly  overflowed  and  covered 
by  the  waves  were  it  not  separated  from  the  sea  by 
a strongly-built  barrier  of  stone.  The  second  city 
at  Syracuse  is  that  which  is  called  Achradina,  which 
contains  a forum  of  very  large  size,  beautiful  por- 
ticoes, a most  highly  ornamented  Prytaneum,  a 
spacious  Curia,  and  a magnificent  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius;  not  to  speak  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
city,  which  are  occupied  by  private  buildings,  being 
divided  by  one  broad  street  through  its  whole  length, 
and  many  cross  streets.  The  third  city  is  that 
which  is  called  Tycha,  because  it  contained  a very 
ancient  temple  of  Fortune;  in  this  is  a very  spa- 
cious gymnasium,  as  well  as  many  sacred  edifices, 
and  it  is  the  quarter  of  the  town  which  is  the  most 
thickly  inhabited.  The  fourth  city  is  that  which, 
because  it  was  the  last  built,  is  named  Neapolis : at 
the  top  of  which  is  a theatre  of  vast  size;  besides 
this  it  contains  two  splendid  temples,  one  of  Ceres, 
the  other  of  Libera,  and  a statue  of  Apollo,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Temenites,  of  great  beauty 
and  very  large  size,  which  Verres  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  carry  off  if  he  had  been  able  to  remove 
it.”  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  52,  53.) 

Cicero  here  distinctly  describes  the  four  quarters 
of  Syracuse,  which  were  commonly  compared  to  four 
separate  cities;  and  it  appears  that  Diodorus  gave^ 
the  same  account.  (Diod.  xxvi.  19,  ed.  Didot.)  In" 
later  times,  also,  we  find  it  alluded  to  as  “the  qua- 
druple city  ” (“  quadruplices  Syracusae,”  Auson.  Cl. 
Urh.  11).  Others,  however,  enumerated  five  quar- 
ters, as  Strabo  tells  us  that  it  was  formerly  com- 
posed of  five  cities  (ir^vraKoXis  rb  TraAaiSt', 
Strab.  V.  p.  270),  probably  because  the  heights  of 
Epipolae  towards  the  castle  of  Euryalus  were  at  one 
time  inhabited,  and  were  reckoned  as  a fifth  town. 
But  we  have  no  distinct  statement  to  this  effect. 
The  several  quarters  of  the  city  must  now  be  con- 
sidered separately. 

1.  Ortygia  (’Opriryio,  Find.,  Diod.,  Strab., 
&c.),  more  commonly  known  simply  as  “the  Island” 
vjjcros,  Thuc.,  &c.,  and  in  the  Doric  dialect 
Naaos;  hence  Livy  calls  it  Nasus,  while  Cicero 
uses  the  Latin  Insula),  was  the  original  seat  of  the 
colony,  and  continued  throughout  the  flomishing 
period  of  the  city  to  be  as  it  were  the  citadel  or 
Acropolis  of  Syracuse,  though,  unlike  most  cita- 
dels, it  lay  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  city,  its 
strength  as  a fortress  being  derived  from  its  insular 
position.  It  is  about  a mile  in  length,  by  less  than 
half  a mile  in  breadth,  and  of  small  elevation,  though 
composed  wholly  of  rock,  and  rising  perceptibly  in 
the  centre.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  originally 
an  island,  naturally  separated  from  the  mainland, 
though  in  the  time  of  Thucydides  it  was  united 
with  it  (Thuc.  vi.  3):  probably,  however,  this  was 
merely  effected  by  an  artificial  mole  or  causeway, 
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for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  communication 
with  “ the  outer  city,”  as  that  on  the  mainland  was 
then  called.  At  a later  period  it  was  again  severed 
from  the  land,  probably  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  when 
he  constructed  his  great  docks  in  the  two  ports. 
It  was,  however,  undoubtedly  always  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a bridge,  or  series  of  bridges,  as  it 
is  at  the  present  day.  The  citadel  or  castle,  con- 
structed by  Dionysius,  stood  within  the  island,  but 
immediately  fronting  the  mainland,  and  closely  ad- 
joining the  docks  or  navalia  in  the  Lesser  Port. 
Its  front  towards  the  mainland,  which  appears  to 
have  been  strongly  fortified,  was  known  as  the  Pen- 
tapyla  (ra  Tr^vraTwha,  Plut.  Dion.  29) ; and  this 
seems  to  have  looked  directly  upon  the  Agora  or 
Forum,  which  we  know  to  have  been  situated  on  the 
mainland.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  citadel  must 
have  occupied  nearly  the  same  position  with  the 
modern  fortifications  which  form  the  defence  of  Sy- 
racuse on  the  land  side.  These  were  constructed 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  when  the  isthmus  by 
which  Ortygia  had  been  reunited  to  the  mainland 
was  cut  through,  as  well  as  a Roman  aqueduct  de- 
signed to  supply  this  quarter  of  the  city  with  water, 
constructed,  as  it  appeared  from  an  inscription,  by 
the  emperor  Claudius.  (Fazell.  Sic.  iv.  i.  p.  169.) 

Ortygia  was  considered  from  an  early  time  as 
consecrated  to  Artemis  or  Diana  (Diod.  v.  3), 
whence  Pindar  terms  it  “ the  couch  of  Artemis,” 
and  “ the  sister  of  Delos  ” (Stfxviov  ’Apre/juSos, 
AolKov  Kaaiyudra,  Nem.  i.  3).  Hence,  as  we  learn 
from  Cicero  (L  c.),  one  of  the  principal  edifices  in 
the  island  was  a temple  of  Diana.  Some  remains 
of  this  are  supposed  to  be  still  extant  in  the  NE. 
corner  of  the  modern  city,  where  two  columns,  with 
a portion  of  their  architrave,  of  the  Doric  order,  are 
built  into  the  walls  of  a private  house.  From  the 
style  and  character  of  these  it  is  evident  that  the 
edifice  was  one  of  very  remote  antiquity.  Much 
more  considerable  remains  are  extant  of  the  other 
temple,  noticed  by  the  orator  in  the  same  passage — 
that  of  Minerva.  This  was  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  Sicily.  Its  doors,  composed  of  gold  and 
ivory,  and  conspicuous  for  their  beautiful  workman- 
ship, were  celebrated  thmughout  the  Grecian  woidd ; 
while  the  interior  was  adorned  with  numerous  paint- 
ings, among  which  a series  representing  one  of  the 
battles  of  Agathocles  was  especially  celebrated.  All 
these  works  of  art,  which  had  been  spared  by  the 
generosity  of  Marcellas,  were  carried  off  by  the  in- 
satiable Verres.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  55,  56.)  On  the 
summit  of  the  temple  was  a shield,  which  served  as 
a landmark  to  sailors  quitting  or  approaching  the 
port.  (Polemon,  ap.  Athen.  xi.  p.  462.)  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  temple,  which  must  have 
stood  on  the  highest  point  of  the  island,  is  the  same 
which  has  been  converted  into  the  modern  cathedral 
or  church  of  Sta  Maria  delle  Colonne.  The  co- 
lumns of  the  sides,  fourteen  in  number,  are  still  per- 
fect, though  built  into  the  walls  of  the  church ; but 
the  portico  and  faqade  were  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. It  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  its  dimen- 
sions (185  feet  in  length  by  75  in  breadth),  which 
nearly  approach  those  of  the  great  temple  of  Nep- 
tune at  Paestum,  show  that  it  must  have  belonged 
to  the  first  class  of  ancient  edifices  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  style  of  the  architectural  details  and 
proportions  of  the  columns  would  render  it  probable 
that  this  temple  may  be  referred  to  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.  c.,  thus  confirming  an  incidental  notice  of 
Diodorus  (viii.  Fr.  9),  from  which  it  would  ap- 
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pear  that  it  was  built  under  the  government  of  the 
Geomori,  and  therefore  certainly  prior  to  the  des- 
potism of  Gelon.  No  other  ancient  remains  are  now 
extant  in  the  island  of  Ortygia;  but  the  celebrated 
fountain  of  Arethusa  is  still  visible,  as  described  by 
Cicero,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island,  on 
its  western  shore.  It  is  still  a very  copious  source, 
but  scarcely  answering  to  the  accounts  of  its  mag- 
nitude in  ancient  times;  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
has  been  disturbed  and  its  supply  diminished  by 
earthquakes,  which  have  repeatedly  afflicted  the 
modern  town  of  Syracuse. 

At  the  extreme  point  of  the  island,  and  outside 
the  ancient  walls,  probably  on  the  spot  where  the 
castle  built  by  John  Maniaces  now  stands,  was  situ- 
ated a temple  of  the  Olympian  Juno,  with  an  altar 
from  which  it  was  the  custom  for  departing  sailors 
to  take  a cup  with  certain  offerings,  which  they  flung 
into  the  sea  when  they  lost  sight  of  the  shield  on  the 
temple  of  Minerva  (Polemon,  up.  Athen.  l.c.').  Of 
the  other  edifices  in  the  island  the  most  remarkable 
w'ere  the  Hexecontaclinus  (joJkos  6 'E^pKovraKAivos 
Ka\ovp.€Vos,  Diod.  xvi.  86),  built,  or  at  least  finished, 
by  Agathocles,  but  the  purpose  and  nature  of  which 
are  uncertain  ; the  public  granaries,  a building  of  so 
massive  and  lofty  a construction  as  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  a fortress  (Liv.  xxiv.  21);  and  the  palace 
of  king  Hieron,  which  was  afterwards  made  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Roman  praetors  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  52). 
The  site  of  this  is  uncertain  : the  palace  of  Diony- 
sius, which  had  been  situated  in  the  citadel  con- 
structed by  him,  was  destroyed  together  with  that 
fortress  by  Timoleon,  and  a building  for  the  courts 
of  justice  erected  on  the  site.  Hence  it  is  probable 
that  Hieron,  who  was  always  desirous  to  court  popu- 
larity, would  avoid  establishing  himself  anew  upon 
the  same  site.  No  trace  now  remains  of  the  ancient 
walls  or  works  on  this  side  of  the  island,  which 
have  been  wholly  covered  and  concealed  by  the  mo- 
dern fortifications.  The  remains  of  a tower  are, 
however,  visible  on  a shoal  or  rock  near  the  N.  angle 
of  the  modern  city,  which  are  probably  those  of  one 
of  the  towers  built  by  Agathocles  to  guard  the  en- 
trance of  the  Lesser  Harbour,  or  Portus  Lacceius 
(Diod.  xvi.  83) ; but  no  traces  have  been  discovered 
of  the  corresponding  tower  on  the  other  side. 

2.  Achradina  (’AxpaStVrj,  Diod.,  and  this  seems 
to  be  the  more  correct  form  of  the  name,  though  it  is 
frequently  written  Acradina  ; both  Livy  and  Cicei'o, 
however,  give  Achradina),  or  “ the  outer  city,”  as  it 
is  termed  by  Thucydides,  was  the  most  important 
and  extensive  of  the  quarters  of  Syracuse.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  portions,  comprising  the  eastern  part 
of  the  great  triangular  plateau  already  described, 
which  extended  from  the  angle  of  Epipolae  to  the 
sea,  as  well  as  the  lower  and  more  level  space  which 
extends  from  the  foot  of  this  table-land  to  the  Great 
Harbour,  and  borders  on  the  marshes  of  Lysimeleia. 
This  level  plain,  which  is  immediately  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Ortygia,  is  not,  like  the  tract  beyond  it 
extending  to  the  Anapus,  low  and  marshy  ground, 
but  has  a rocky  soil,  of  the  same  limestone  with  the 
table-land  above,  of  which  it  is  as  it  were  a lower 
step.  Hence  the  city,  as  soon  as  it  extended  itself 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  island,  spread  at  once  over 
this  area  ; but  not  content  with  this,  the  inhabitants 
occupied  the  part  of  the  table-land  above  it  nearest 
the  sea,  which,  as  already  mentioned  in  the  general 
description,  is  partly  separated  by  a cross  valley  or 
depression  from  the  upper  part  of  the  plateau,  or  the 
heights  of  Epipolae.  Hence  this  part  of  the  city 
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was  of  considerable  natural  strength,  and  seems  to 
liave  been  early  fortified  by  a wall.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  name  of 
Achradina  was  given  exclusively  to  the  heights  *, 
and  that  these,  as  well  as  the  island,  had  originally 
their  own  separate  defences  ; but  as  the  city  spread 
itself  out  in  the  plain  below,  this  must  also  have 
been  protected  by  an  outer  wall  on  the  side  towards 
the  marshes.  It  has  indeed  been  supposed  (Grote’s 
Greece,  vol.  vii.  p.  556)  that  no  defence  existed  on 
this  side  till  the  time  of  the  Athenian  expedition, 
when  the  Syracusans,  for  the  first  time,  surrounded 
the  suburb  of  Temenitis  with  a wall ; but  no  men- 
tion is  found  in  Thucydides  of  so  important  a fact 
as  the  construction  of  this  new  line  of  defence  down 
to  the  Great  Harbour,  and  it  seem.s  impossible  to 
believe  that  this  part  of  the  city  should  so  long 
have  remained  unprotected.!  It  is  probable  indeed 
(though  not  certain)  that  the  Agora  was  already  in 
this  part  of  the  city,  as  we  know  it  to  have  been  in 
later  times  ; and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  so  im- 
portant a part  of  the  city  would  have  been  placed  in 
an  unfortified  suburb.  But  still  more  necessary 
would  be  some  such  defence  for  the  protection  of  the 
naval  arsenals  or  dockyards  in  the  inner  bight  of  the 
Great  Harbour,  which  certainly  existed  before  the 
Athenian  invasion.  It  seems,  therefore,  far  more 
natural  to  suppose  that,  though  the  separate  defences 
of  Ortygia  and  the  heights  of  Achradina  (Diod.  xi. 
67,  73)  were  not  desti'oyed,  the  two  were  from  an 
early  period,  probably  from  the  reign  of  Gelon, 
united  by  a common  line  of  defence,  which  ran  down 
from  the  heights  to  some  point  near  that  where  the 
island  of  Ortygia  most  closely  adjoined  the  main- 
land. The  existence  of  such  a boundary  wall  from 
the  time  of  the  Athenian  War  is  certain  ; and  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  name  of  Achradina,  sup- 
posing it  to  have  originally  belonged  to  the  heights 
or  table-land,  soon  came  to  be  extended  to  the  lower 
area  also.  Thus  Diodorus  describes  Dionysius  on  his 
return  from  Gela  as  arriving  at  the  gate  of  Achra- 
dina, where  the  outer  gate  of  the  city  is  certainly 
meant.  (Diod.  xiii.  113.)  It  is  probable  that  this 
gate,  whioh  was  that  leading  to  Gela,  is  the  same  as 
the  one  called  by  Cicero  the  Portae  Agragianae, 
immediately  outside  of  which  he  had  discovered  the 
tomb  of  Archimedes.  (Cic.  Tmc.  Quaest.  v.  23.) 
But  its  situation  cannot  be  determined  : no  distinct 
traces  of  the  ancient  walls  remain  on  this  side  of 
Syracuse,  and  we  know  not  how  they  may  have  been 
modified  when  the  suburb  of  Neapolis  was  included 
in  the  city.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  wall 
(as  suggested  by  Col.  Leake)  ran  from  the  brow  of 
the  hill  near  the  amphitheatre  in  a direct  line  to  the 
Great  Harbour. 


* These  still  abound  in  the  wild  pear-trees  (axpd- 
Ses),  from  which  the  name,  as  suggested  by  Leake, 
was  probably  derived. 

f The  argument  against  this,  urged  by  Cavallari, 
and  derived  from  the  existence  of  numerous  tombs, 
especially  the  great  necropolis  of  the  catacombs,  in 
this  part  of  the  city,  which,  as  he  contends,  must 
have  been  without  the  walls,  would  prove  too  much, 
as  it  is  certain  that  these  tombs  were  ultimately  in- 
cluded in  the  city  ; and  if  the  ordinaiy  custom  of 
the  Greeks  was  deviated  from  at  all,  it  may  have 
been  so  at  an  earlier  period.  In  fact  we  know  that 
in  other  cases  also,  as  at  Agrigentum  and  Tarentum, 
the  custom  was  violated,  and  persons  habitually 
buried  within  the  walls. 
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Of  the  buildings  noticed  by  Cicero  as  still  adorning 
Achradina  in  his  day  there  are  scarcely  any  vestiges  , 
but  the  greater  part  of  them  were  certainly  situated 
in  the  lower  quarter,  nearest  to  the  island  and  the 
two  ports.  The  Forum  or  Agora  was  apparently 
directly  opposite  to  the  Pentapyla  or  fortified  entrance 
of  the  island  ; it  was  surrounded  with  porticoes  by 
the  elder  Dionysius  (Diod.  xiv.  7),  which  are  obviously 
those  alluded  to  by  Cicero  (“  pulcherrimae  porticus,” 
Verr.  iv.  53).  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
noticed  by  the  orator,  also  adjoined  the  Agora ; it  was 
built  by  Hieron  II.  (Diod.  xvi.  83),  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  more  celebrated  temple  of  the 
same  divinity  on  a hill  at  some  distance  from  the 
city.  The  prytaneum,  which  was  most  richly  adorned, 
and  among  its  chief  ornaments  possessed  a celebrated 
statue  of  Sappho,  which  fell  a prey  to  the  cupidity 
of  Verres  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  53,  57),  was  probably  also 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Agora  ; as  was 
certainly  the  Timoleonteum,  or  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Timoleon.  (Plut.  Timol.  39.)  The 
splendid  sepulchral  monument  which  had  been  erected 
by  the  younger  Dionysius  in  memory  of  his  father, 
but  was  destroyed  after  his  own  expulsion,  seems  to 
have  stood  in  front  of  the  Pentapyla,  opposite  the 
entrance  of  the  citadel.  (Diod.  xv.  74.)  A single 
column  is  still  standing  on  this  site,  and  the  bases  of 
a few  others  have  been  discovered,  but  it  is  uncertain 
to  what  edifice  they  belonged.  The  only  other  ruins 
now  visible  in  this  quarter  of  the  city  are  some  re- 
mains of  Roman  baths  of  little  importance.  But 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil  there  exist  extensive 
catacombs,  constituting  a complete  necropolis  ; these 
tombs,  as  in  most  similar  cases,  are  probably  the 
work  of  successive  ages,  and  can  hardly  be  referred 
to  any  particular  period.  There  exist,  also,  at  two 
points  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  of  Achradina,  extensive 
quarries  hewn  in  the  rock,  similar  to  those  found  in 
Neapolis  near  the  theatre,  of  which  we  shall  presently 
speak. 

Traces  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Achradina,  crowning 
the  low  cliffs  which  bound  it  towards  the  sea,  may 
be  found  from  distance  to  distance  along  the  whole' 
line  extending  from  the  quarries  of  the  Cappuccini 
round  to  the  little  bay  or  cove  of  Sta  Panagia  at  the' 
NW.  angle  of  the  plateau.  Recent  researches  have 
also  discovered  the  line  of  the  western  wall  of  Achra- 
dina, which  appears  to  have  run  nearly  in  a straight 
line  from  the  cove  of  Sta  Panagia,  to  the  steep  and 
narrow  pass  or  hollow  way  that  leads  up  from  the 
lower  quarter  to  the  heights  above,  thus  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  partial  depression  or  valley  already 
noticed.  The  cove  oi  Sta  Panagia  may  perhaps  be 
the  PoKTUS  Tkogiliorum  of  Livy  (xxv.  23), 
though  the  similar  cove  of  the  Scala  Greca,  about 
half  a mile  further  W.,  would  seem  to  have  the  better 
claim  to  that  designation.  The  name  is  evidently 
the  same  with  that  of  Trogilus,  mentioned  by  Thu- 
cydides as  the  point  on  the  N.  side  of  the  heights 
towai'ds  which  the  Athenians  directed  their  lines  of 
ch-cumvallation,  but  without  succeeding  in  reaching 
it.  (Thuc.  vi.  99,  vii.  2.) 

3.  Tycha  (Tux’?),  so  called,  as  we  are  told  by 
Cicero,  from  its  containing  an  ancient  and  celebrated 
temple  of  Fortune,  was  situated  on  the  plateau  or 
table-land  W.  of  Achradina,  and  adjoining  the 
northern  face  of  the  cliffs  looking  towards  Megara. 
Though  it  became  one  of  the  most  populous  quarters 
of  Syracuse,  no  trace  of  its  existence  is  found  at  the 
period  of  the  Athenian  siege  ; and  it  may  fairly  be 
assumed  that  there  was  as  yet  no  considerable 
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suburb  on  the  site,  which  must  otherwise  have  ma- 
terially interfered  with  the  Athenian  lines  of  cir- 
cumvallation,  while  the  Syracusans  would  naturally 
have  attempted  to  protect  it,  as  they  did  that  of 
Temenitis,  by  a special  outwork.  Yet  it  is  remark- 
able that  Diodoms  notices  the  name,  and  even 
speaks  of  it  as  a distinct  quarter  of  the  city,  as 
early  as  B.  c.  466,  during  the  troubles  which  led 
to  the  expulsion  of  Thrasybulus  (Diod.  xi.  68).  It 
is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  the  entire  silence  of 
Thucydides.  Tycha  probably  grew  up  after  the 
great  wall  erected  by  Dionysius  along  the  northern 
edge  of  the  plateau  had  completely  secured  it  from 
attack.  Its  position  is  clearly  shown  by  the  state- 
ment of  Livy,  that  Marcellus,  after  he  had  forced 
the  Hexapylum  and  scaled  the  heights,  established 
his  camp  between  Tycha  and  Neapolis,  with  the  view 
of  carrying  on  his  assaults  upon  Achradina.  (Liv. 
XXV.  25.)  It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  two 
quarters  were  not  contiguous,  but  that  a consider- 
able extent  of  the  table-laud  W.  of  Achradina  was 
still  unoccupied. 

4.  Neapolis  (NectiroAts),  or  the  New  City, 
was,  as  its  name  implied,  the  last  quarter  of  Syracuse 
which  was  inhabited,  though,  as  is  often  the  case, 
the  New  Town  seems  to  have  eventually  grown  up 
into  one  of  the  most  splendid  portions  of  the  city. 
It  may,  however,  well  be  doubted  whether  it  was 
in  fact  moi*e  recent  than  Tycha  ; at  least  it  appears 
that  some  portion  of  Neapolis  was  already  inhabited 
at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  invasion,  when,  as 
already  mentioned,  we  have  no  trace  of  the  existence 
of  a suburb  at  Tycha.  But  there  was  then  already 
a suburb  called  Temenitis,  which  had  grown  up 
around  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  Temenites.  The 
statue  of  Apollo,  who  was  worshipped  under  this 
name,  stood  as  we  learn  from  Cicero,  within  the 
precincts  of  the  quarter  subsequently  called  Neapolis  j 
it  was  placed,  as  we  may  infer  from  Thucydides,  on 
the  height  above  the  theatre  (which  he  calls  &Kf)a 
Tefieuiris),  forming  a part  of  the  table-land,  and 
probably  not  far  from  the  southern  escarpment  of 
the  plateau.  A suburb  had  apparently  grown  up 
around  it,  which  was  surrounded  by  the  Syracusans 
with  a wall  just  before  the  commencement  of  the 
siege,  and  this  outwork  bears  a conspicuous  part  in 
the  operations  that  followed.  (Thuc.  vi.  7 5).  But  this 
extension  of  the  fortifications  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  permanent,  for  we  find  in  b.c.  396  the 
tempies  of  Ceres  and  the  Cora,  which  also  stood  on  the 
heights  not  far  from  the  statue  of  Apollo,  described 
as  situated  in  a suburb  of  Achradina,  which  was 
taken  and  the  temples  plundered  by  the  Carthaginian 
general  Himilco.  (Diod.  xiv.  63.)  The  name  of 
Neapolis  (^  Nea  -jrdAts)  is  indeed  already  mentioned 
some  years  before  (Id.  xiv.  9),  and  it  appears  pro- 
bable therefore  that  the  city  had  already  begun  to 
extend  itself  over  this  quarter,  though  it  as  yet  formed 
only  an  unfortified  suburb.  In  the  time  of  Cicero, 
as  is  evident  from  his  description,  as  well  as  from 
existing  remains,  Neapolis  had  spread  itself  over  the 
whole  of  the  southern  slope  of  the  table-land,  which 
here  foims  a kind  of  second  step  or  underfall,  rising 
considerably  above  the  low  grounds  beneath,  though 
still  separated  from  the  heights  of  Temenitis  by  a 
second  line  of  cliff  or  abrupt  declivity.  The  name 
of  Temenitis  for  the  district  on  the  height  seems  to 
liave  been  lost,  or  merged  in  that  of  Neapolis,  which 
was  gradually  applied  to  the  whole  of  this  quarter 
of  the  city.  But  the  name  was  retained  by  the  ad- 
joining gate,  which  was  called  the  Temenitid  Gate 
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(Plut.  Dion.  29,  where  theie  seems  no  doubt  that 
we  should  read  Te/xeyindas  for  Mei/rfiSas),  and  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  entrances  to  the 
city. 

Of  the  buildings  described  by  Cicero  as  existing 
in  Neapolis,  the  only  one  still  extant  is  the  theatre, 
which  he  justly  extols  for  its  large  size  (“  theatrum 
maximum,”  Verr.  iv.  53).  Diodorus  also  alludes 
to  it  as  the  largest  in  Sicily  (xvi.  83),  a remark 
which  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  existing  remains. 
It  is  not  less  than  440  feet  in  diameter,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  had  sixty  rows  of  seats,  so  that  it 
could  have  accommodated  no  less  than  24,000 
persons.  The  lower  rows  of  seats  were  covered  with 
slabs  of  white  marble,  and  the  several  cunei  are 
marked  by  inscriptions  in  large  letters,  bearing  the 
name  of  king  Hieron,  of  two  queens,  Philistis  and 
Nereis,  both  of  them  historically  unknown,  and  of 
two  deities,  the  Olympian  Zeus  and  Hercules,  with 
the  epithet  of  Eutppeov.  These  inscriptions  evidently 
belong  to  the  time  of  Hieron  II.,  who  probably  deco- 
rated and  adorned  this  theatre,  but  the  edifice  itself 
is  certainly  referable  to  a much  earlier  period,  pro- 
bably as  early  as  the  reign  of  the  elder  Hieron.  It 
was  used  not  merely  for  theatrical  exhibitions,  but 
for  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  which  are  repeatedly 
alluded  to  as  being  held  in  it  (Diod.  xiii.  94 ; Plut. 
Dion.  38,  Timol.  34,  38,  &c.),  as  was  frequently 
the  case  in  other  cities  of  Greece.  The  theatre,  as 
oiiginally  constructed,  must  have  been  outside  the 
walls  of  the  city,  but  this  was  not  an  unusual  ar- 
rangement. 

Near  the  theatre  have  been  discovered  the  re- 
mains of  another  monument,  expressly  mentioned  by 
Diodorus  as  constructed  by  king  Hieron  in  that 
situation,  an  altar  raised  on  steps  and  a platform 
not  less  than  640  feet  in  length  by  60  in  breadth 
(Diod.  xiv.  83).  A little  lower  down  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  amphitheatre,  a structure  which  un- 
doubtedly belongs  to  the  Roman  colony,  and  was 
probably  constmeted  soon  after  its  establishment  by 
Augustus,  as  vve  find  incidental  mention  of  gladia- 
torial exhibitions  taking  place  there  in  the  reigns 
of  Tiberius  and  Nero  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  49 ; Val.  Max. 
i.  7.  § 8).  It  was  of  considerable  size,  the  arena, 
which  is  the  only  part  of  which  the  dimensions  can 
be  distinctly  traced,  being  somewhat  lareer  than  that 
of  Verona.  No  traces  have  been  discovered  of  tlie 
temples  of  Ceres  and  Libera  or  Proserpine  on  the 
height  above  : the  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  Teme- 
nites had  apparently  no  temple  in  connection  with 
it,  though  it  had  of  course  its  altar,  as  well  as  its 
sacred  enclosure  or  re/j-evos.  The  statue  itself, 
which  Verres  was  unable  to  remove  on  account  of 
its  large  size,  was  afterwards  transported  to  Rome 
by  Tiberius  (Suet.  Tib.  74). 

Immediately  adjoining  the  theatre  are  extensive 
quarries,  similar  in  character  to  those  already  men- 
tioned in  the  cliffs  of  Achradina.  The  quarries  of 
Syracuse  (Latomiae  or  Lautumiae)  are  indeed  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  ancient  authors,  and  especially 
noticed  by  Cicero  among  the  most  remarkable  objects 
in  the  city.  (Cic.  Verr.  v.  27 ; Aelian,  V.  U.  xii. 
44.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  ori- 
ginally designed  merely  as  quarries  for  the  extraction 
of  the  soft  limestone  of  which  the  whole  table-land 
consists,  and  which  makes  an  excellent  building 
stone;  but  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
worked,  being  sunk  to  a considerable  depth,  without 
any  outlet  on  a level,  they  were  found  places  of  such 
secm'ity,  that  from  an  early  period  they  were  em- 
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ployed  as  prisons.  Thus,  after  the  Athenian  expe- 
dition, the  whole  number  of  the  captives,  more  than 
7000  in  number,  were  confined  in  these  quarries 
(Thuc.vii.  86,87;  Diod.  xiii.  33) ; and  they  continued 
to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose  under  successive 
despots  and  tyrants.  In  the  days  of  Cicero  they 
were  used  as  a general  prison  for  criminals  from  all 
parts  of  Sicily.  (Cic.  Verr.  v.  27.)  The  orator 
in  one  passage  speaks  of  them  as  constructed  ex- 
pressly for  a prison  by  the  tyrant  Dionysius  (/6. 55), 
w’hich  is  a palpable  mistake  if  it  refers  to  the  Lau- 
tumiae  in  general,  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
despot  may  have  made  some  special  additions  to  them 
with  that  view.  But  there  is  certainly  no  authority 
for  the  popular  tradition  which  has  given  the  name 
of  tlie  Ear  of  Dionysius  to  a peculiar  excavation  of 
singular  form  in  the  part  of  the  quarries  nearest  to 
the  theatre.  This  notion,  like  many  similar  ones 
now  become  traditional,  is  derived  only  from  the 
suggestion  of  a man  of  letters  of  the  16th  century. 

5.  Epipolae  (’EttittoAoi),  was  the  name  ori- 
ginally given  to  the  upper  part  of  the  table-land 
which,  as  already  described,  slopes  gradually  from 
its  highest  point  towards  the  sea.  Its  form  is  that 
of  a tolerably  regular  triangle,  having  its  vertex  at 
Euryalus,  and  its  base  formed  by  the  western  wall 
of  Achradina.  The  name  is  always  used  by  Thu- 
cydides in  this  sense,  as  including  the  whole  upper 
part  of  the  plateau,  and  was  doubtless  so  employed 
as  long  as  the  space  was  uninhabited;  but  as  the 
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suburbs  of  Tycha  and  Temenitis  gradually  spread 
themselves  over  a considerable  part  of  the  heights, 
the  name  of  Epipolae  came  to  be  applied  in  a more  re- 
stricted sense  to  that  portion  only  which  was  nearest 
to  the  vertex  of  the  triangle.  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  there  subsequently  arose  a considerable 
town  near  this  angle  of  the  walls,  and  that  this  is 
the  fifth  quarter  of  the  city  alluded  to  by  Strabo 
and  those  who  spoke  of  Syracuse  as  a Pentapolis  or 
aggregate  of  Jive  cities.  But  there  is  no  allusion  to 
it  as  such  in  the  passage  of  Cicero  already  quoted, 
or  in  the  description  of  the  capture  of  Syracuse  by 
Marcellus  ; and  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether 
there  was  ever  any  considerable  population  at  this 
remote  point.  No  vestiges  of  any  ancient  buildings 
remain  wdthin  the  walls ; but  the  line  of  these  may 
be  distinctly  traced  along  the  top  of  the  cliffs  which 
bound  the  table-land  both  towards  the  N.  and  the 
S. ; in  many  places  two  or  three  courses  of  the 
masonry  remain ; but  the  most  important  ruins  are 
those  at  the  angle  or  vertex  of  the  triangle,  where  a 
spot  named  Mongibellisi  is  still  crowned  by  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  castle  or  fort  of  Euryalus 
(EvpvrjXos,  Thuc.,  but  the  Doric  form  was  Evpv- 
oAos,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Romans).  The 
ruins  in  question  afford  one  of  the  best  examples 
extant  of  an  ancient  fortress  or  castle,  designed  at 
once  to  serve  as  a species  of  citadel  and  to  secure 
the  approach  to  Epipolae  from  this  quarter.  The 
annexed  plan  will  give  a good  idea  of  its  gwieral 
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form  and  arrangement.  The  main  entrance  to  the 
city  was  by  a double  gate  (A.),  flanked  on  both 
sides  by  walls  and  towers,  with  a smaller  postern  or 
sally-port  a little  to  the  right  of  it.  The  fortress 
itself  was  an  irregular  quadrangle,  projecting  about 
200  yards  beyond  the  approach  to  the  gate,  and 
fortified  by  strong  towers  of  solid  masonry  with  a 
deep  ditch  cut  in  the  rock  in  front  of  it,  to  which  a 
number  of  subterraneous  passages  gave  access  from 
within.  These  passages  communicating  with  the 
fort  above  by  narrow  openings  and  stairs,  were  evi- 
dently designed  to  facilitate  the  sallies  of  the  be- 
sieged without  exposing  the  fortress  itself  to  peril. 
As  the  whole  arrangement  is  an  unique  specimen  of 
ancient  fortification  a view  is  added  of  the  external, 
or  N.  front  of  the  fort,  with  the  subterranean 
openings. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fortress  at  Mon- 


gihellisi  is  the  one  anciently  known  as  Euryalus* 
This  clearly  appears  from  the  mention  of  that  fori 
at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellus, 
as  one  capable  of  being  held  by  a separate  garrison 
after  the  capture  of  the  outer  walls  of  Epipolae, 
and  threatening  the  army  of  Marcellus  in  the  rear, 
if  he  proceeded  to  attack  Achradina.  (Liv.  xxv. 
25,  26.)  Euryalus  is  also  mentioned  by  Thucydides 
at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  expedition,  when  it  was 
still  unfortified,  as  the  point  which  afforded  a ready 
ascent  to  the  heights  of  Epipolae  (Thuc.  vi.  99, 
vii.  2);  and  it  must  indeed  have  always  been,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  the  key  of  the  whole  position. 
Hence,  the  great  care  with  which  it  was  fortified 
after  the  occupation  of  Epipolae  by  the  Athenians 
had  shown  the  paramount  importance  of  that  po- 
sition in  case  of  a siege.  The  existing  fortifications 
may,  indeed,  be  in  part  the  work  of  Hieron  II.  (as 
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supposed  by  Col.  Leake);  but  it  is  certain  that  a I the  importance  of  this  was  sufficiently  shown  in  the 
strong  fort  was  erected  there  by  Dionysius  I.*,  and  | reign  of  Agathocles,  when  the  attack  of  Hamilcar 
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was  repulsed  by  means  of  a strong  garrison  posted 
at  Euryalus,  who  attacked  his  army  in  flank,  while 
advancing  to  the  attack  of  Epipolae.  (Diod.  xx.  29.) 

Some  writers  on  the  topography  of  Syracuse  have 
supposed  the  fortress  of  Mongibellisi  to  be  the 
ancient  Hexapylum,  and  that  Euryalus  occupied  the 
site  of  Belvedere,  a knoll  or  hill  on  the  ridge  which 
is  continued  from  Mongibellisi  inland,  and  forms  a 
communication  with  the  table-land  of  the  interior. 
But  the.  hill  of  Belvedere,  which  is  a mile  distant 
from  Mongibellisi,  though  somewhat  more  elevated 
than  the  latter  point,  is  connected  with  it  only  by  a 
narrow  ridge,  and  is  altogether  too  far  from  the 
table-land  of  Epipolae  to  have  been  of  any  import- 
ance in  connection  with  it;  while  the  heights  of 
Mongibellisi,  as  already  observed,  form  the  true  key 
of  that  position.  Moreover,  all  the  passages  that 
relate  to  Hexapylum,  when  attentively  considered, 
point  to  its  position  on  the  N.  front  of  the  heights, 
looking  towards  Megara  and  Thapsus : and  Colonel 
Leake  has  satisfactorily  shown  that  it  was  a fort 
constructed  for  the  defence  of  the  main  approach 
to  Syracuse  on  this  side ; a road  which  then,  as 
now,  ascended  the  heights  at  a point  a short  distance 
W.  of  the  Scala  Greca,  where  a depression  or  break 
in  the  line  of  cliffs  affords  a natural  approach. 
(Leake,  Notes  on  Syracuse,  pp.  258,  342,  &c.) 
The  gate  at  Hexapylum  thus  led,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, into  the  suburb  or  quarter  of  Tycha,  a 
circumstance  completely  in  accordance  with,  if  not 
necessarily  required  by,  a passage  in  Livy  (xxiv. 
21),  where  the  two  are  mentioned  in  close  con- 
nection. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  position 
«f  L.\bdalum,  where  the  Athenians  erected  a fort 
during  the  siege  of  Syracuse.  The  name  is  not 
subsequently  mentioned  in  history,  so  that  we  have 
no  knowledge  of  its  relation  to  the  fortifications  as 
they  existed  in  later  times  ; and  our  only  clue  to  its 
position  is  the  description  of  Thucydides,  that  it 
stood  “ on  the  summit  of  the  cliffs  of  Epipolae,  look- 
ing towards  Megara.”  It  was  probably  situated  (as 
placed  by  Goller  and  Mr.  Grote)  on  the  point  of 
those  heights  which  forms  a slightly  projecting 

* This  must  have  been  the  fort  on  Epipolae 
taken  by  Dion,  which  was  then  evidently  held  by  a 
separate  garrison.  (Blut.  Dio7i.  29.) 


angle  near  the  farmhouse  now  called  Targia.  Its 
purpose  was,  doubtless,  to  secure  the  communications 
of  the  Athenians  with  their  fleet  which  lay  at 
Thapsus,  as  well  as  with  the  landing-place  at 
Leon. 

It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  the  elder  Dionysius 
(as  we  have  already  seen)  that  the  heights  of 
Epipolae  were  included  within  the  walls  or  forti- 
fications of  Syracuse.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that 
even  after  that  time  they  became  peopled  like  the 
rest  of  the  city.  The  object  of  the  walls  then 
erected  was  merely  to  secure  the  heights  against 
military  occupation  by  an  enemy.  For  that  purpose 
he  in  b.  c.  402  constructed  a line  of  wall  30  stadia 
in  length,  fortified  with  numerous  towers,  and  ex- 
tending along  the  whole  N.  front  of  the  plateau, 
from  the  NW.  angle  of  Achradina  to  the  hill  of 
Euryalus.  (Diod.  xiv.  18.)  The  latter  point  must 
at  the  same  time  have  been  occupied  with  a strong 
fort.  The  north  side  of  Epipolae  was  thus  securely 
guarded ; but  it  is  singular  that  we  hear  of  no 
similar  defence  for  the  S.  side.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  was  ultimately  protected  by  a wall  of  the 
same  character,  as  the  remains  of  it  may  be  traced  all 
around  the  edge  of  the  plateau  ; but  the  period  of  its 
construction  is  uncertain.  The  portion  of  the  cliffs 
extending  from  Euryalus  to  Neapolis  may  have  been 
thought  sufficiently  strong  by  nature  ; but  this  was 
not  the  case  with  the  slope  towards  Neapolis,  which 
was  easily  accessible.  Yet  this  appears  to  have 
continued  the  weakest  side  of  the  city,  as  in  b.  c. 
396  Himilco  was  able  to  plunder  the  temples  in  the 
suburb  of  Temenitis  with  apparently  little  difficulty. 
At  a later  period,  however,  it  is  certain  from  exist- 
ing remains,  that  not  only  was  there  a line  of  forti- 
fications carried  along  the  upper  escarpment  as  far 
as  Neapolis,  but  an  outer  line  of  walls  was  carried 
round  that  suburb,  which  was  now  included  for  all 
purposes  as  part  of  the  city.  Strabo  reckons  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  including  the 
fortifications  of  Epipolae,  at  180  stadia  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  270);  but  this  statement  exceeds  the  truth,  the 
actual  circuit  being  about  14  English  miles,  or  122 
stadia.  (Leake,  p.  279.) 

It  only  remains  to  notice  briefly  the  different 
localities  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Syra- 
cuse, which  are  noticed  by  ancient  writers  in  con- 
nection with  that  city.  Of  these  the  most  important 
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is  the  Olympieum,  or  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius, 
•which  stood,  as  already  mentioned,  on  a height, 
facing  the  southern  front  of  Epipolae  and  Neapolis, 
from  which  it  was  about  a mile  and  a half  distant 
(Liv.  xxiv.  33),  the  interval  being  occupied  by  the 
marshy  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Anapus.  The 
sanctuary  seems  to  have  early  attained  great  cele- 
brity : even  at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  expe- 
dition there  had  already  grown  up  around  it  a small 
town,  which  was  known  as  Polichne  no\ixt'V, 
Diod.),  or  the  Little  City.  The  military  importance 
of  the  post,  as  commanding  the  bridge  over  the 
Anapus  and  the  road  to  Helorus,  as  well  as  over- 
looking the  marshes,  the  Great  Harbour,  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  city,  caused  the  Syracusans  to 
fortify  and  secure  it  with  a gariison  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Athenians.  (Time.  vi.  75.)  For  the 
same  reason  it  was  occupied  by  all  subsequent  in- 
vadei-s  who  threatened  Syracuse;  by  Himilco  in  b.c. 
396,  by  Hamilcar  in  b.  c.  309,  and  by  Marcellus 
in  B.c.  214.  The  remains  of  the  temple  are  still 
visible:  in  the  days  of  Cluveiius,  indeed,  seven  co- 
lumns were  still  standing,  with  a considerable  part 
of  the  substructure  (Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  179),  but  now 
only  two  remain,  and  those  have  lost  their  capitals. 
They  are  of  an  ancient  style,  and  belong  probably  to 
the  original  temple,  which  appears  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Geomori  as  early  as  the  6th  century 
B.  C. 

The  adjoining  promontory  of  Plemmyrium  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  ever  inhabited,  though  it 
presents  a table-land  of  considerable  height,  nor 
w'as  it  ever  permanently  fortified.  It  is  evident 
also,  from  the  account  of  the  operations  of  successive 
Carthaginian  fleets,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Athenians, 
that  the  Syracusans  had  not  attempted  to  occupy, 
or  even  to  guard  with  forts,  the  moie  distant  parts  j 
of  the  Great  Harbour,  though  the  docks  or  arsenal,  | 
which  were  situated  in  the  inner  bight  or  recess  of  | 
the  bay,  between  Ortygia  and  the  lower  part  of 
Achradina,  were  strongly  fortified.  The  southern 
bight  of  the  bay,  which  forms  an  inner  bay  or  gulf, 
now  known  as  the  bay  of  Sta  Maddalena,  is  evidently 
that  noticed  both  during  the  Athenian  siege  and 
that  by  the  Carthaginians  as  the  gulf  of  Dascon. 
(Actir/ccoi',  Time.  vi.  66;  Diod.  xiii.  13,  xiv.  72.) 
The  fort  erected  by  the  Athenians  for  the  protection 
of  their  fleet  apparently  stood  on  the  adjacent  height, 
which  is  connected  with  that  of  the  Olympieum. 

Almost  immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  Olympieum 
was  the  ancient  biidge  across  the  Anapus,  some  re- 
mains of  which  may  still  be  seen,  as  well  as  of  the 
ancient  road  which  led  from  it  towards  Helorus, 
memorable  on  account  of  the  disastrous  retreat  of  i 
the  Athenians.  They  did  not,  however,  on  that 
occasion  cross  the  bridge,  but  after  a fruitless  at- 
tempt to  penetrate  into  the  interior  by  following  the 
valley  of  the  Anapus,  struck  across  into  the  He- 
lorine  Way,  which  they  rejoined  some  distance  be- 
yond the  Olympieum.  Not  far  from  the  bridge  over 
the  Anapus  stood  the  monument  of  Gelon  and  his 
wife  Demarete,  a sumptuous  stnicture,  where  the  | 
Syracusans  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  heroic 
honours  to  their  great  ruler.  It  was  adorned  with 
nine  towers  of  a very  massive  construction;  but  the 
monument  itself  was  destroyed  by  Himilco,  when 
he  encamped  at  the  adjacent  Olympieum,  and  the 
towers  were  afterwards  demolished  by  Agathocles. 
(Diod.  xi.  38,  xiv.  63.) 

About  a mile  and  a half  SW.  of  the  Olympieum  is 
the  fountain  of  Cya^je,  a copious  and  clear  stream 


j rising  in  the  midst  of  a marsh : the  sanctuary  of  the 
I nymph  to  whom  it  was  consecrated  (ri  Trjs  Kvaurfs 
j Up6v,  Diod.),  must  have  stood  on  the  heights  above, 
as  we  are  told  that  Dionysius  led  his  troops  round  to 
] this  spot  with  a view  to  attack  the  Carthaginian 
: camp  at  the  Olympieum  (Diod.  xiv.  72);  and  the 
I marsh  itself  must  always  have  been  impassable  for 
. troops.  Some  ruins  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  to  the 
I W.  of  the  source  are  probably  those  of  the  temple  in 
' question.  [Cyane.]  The  fount ain  of  Cyane  is 
I now  c.alled  La  Pisma:  near  it  is  another  smaller 
source  called  Pismotta,  and  a third,  known  as  II 
I Cefalino,  rises  between  the  Cyane  and  the  Anapus. 
j The  number  of  these  fountains  of  clear  water,  pro- 
! ceeding  no  doubt  from  distant  sources  among  the 
! limestone  hills,  is  characteristic  of  the  neighbour- 
j hood  of  Syracuse,  and  is  noticed  by  Pliny,  who 
mentions  the  names  of  four  other  noted  sources  be- 
! sides  the  Cyane  and  the  more  celebrated  Arethusa. 

! These  he  calls  Temenitis,  Archidemia,  Magaea,  and 
* Milichia,  but  they  cannot  be  now  identified.  (Plin. 

I ii;.  8.  s.  14.)  None  of  these  springs  ,however,  was 
well  adapted  to  supply  the  city  itself  with  water, 
and  hence  an  aqueduct  was  in  early  times  carried 
along  the  heights  from  the  interior.  The  existence 
of  this  is  already  noticed  at  the  time  of  the  Athe- 
nian siege  (Time.  vi.  100);  and  the  channel,  which 
is  in  great  part  subterraneous,  is  still  visible  at  the 
present  day,  and  conveys  a stream  suflSeient  to  turn 
a mill  situated  on  the  steps  of  the  great  theatre. 

A few  localities  remain  to  be  noticed  to  the  N.  of 
Syracuse,  which,  though  not  included  in  the  city, 
are  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  its  history.  Leon,  the 
spot  where  the  Athenians  first  landed  at  tlie  com- 
mencement of  the  siege  (Thuc.  vi.  97),  and  where 
Marcellus  established  his  winter  quarters  when  lie 
found  himself  unable  to  carry  the  city  by  assault 
(Liv.  xxiv.  39),  is  probably  the  little  cove  or  bay 
about  2 miles  N.  of  the  Scala  Greca;  this  is  not 
more  than  a mile  from  the  nearest  point  of  Epipolae, 
which  would  agree  with  the  statement  of  Thucy- 
dides, who  calls  it  6 or  7 stadia  from  thence;  Livy, 
on  the  contrary,  says  it  was  5 miles  from  Hexapy- 
lum,  but  this  must  certainly  be  a mistake.  About 
3 miles  further  N.  is  the  promontory  of  Thapsus 
(J]  &d\pos,  now  called  Magnisi),  a low  but  rocky  > 
peninsula,  united  to  the  mainland  by  a sandy  isth- 
mus,  so  that  it  formed  a tolerably  secure  port  on  its 
S.  side.  On  this  account  it  was  selected,  in  the"J 
first  instance,  by  the  Athenians  for  their  naval  camp 
and  the  station  of  their  fleet,  previous  to  their  taking 
possession  of  the  Great  Harbour.  (Thuc,  vi.  97.) 

It  had  been  one  of  the  first  points  on  the  Sicilian 
coast  occupied  by  Greek  colonists,  but  these  speedily 
removed  to  Megara  (Thuc.  vi.  4);  and  the  site 
seems  to  have  subsequently  always  remained  unin-; 
habited,  at  least  there  was  never  a town  upon  it,^ 
It  was  a low  promontory,  whence  Virgil  appro- 
priately calls  it  ‘ Thapsus  jacens.”  (Virg.  Aen. 
iii.  689;  Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  477.)  About  a mile  in- 
land, and  directly  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the 
isthmus,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  monument  of 
large  size,  built  of  massive  blocks  of  stone,  and  of  a 
quadrangular  form.  The  portion  now  remaining  is 
above  20  feet  high,  but  it  was  formerly  surmounted 
by  a column,  whence  the  name  by  which  it  is  still 
known  of  FAguglia,  or  “ the  Needle.”  This  monu- 
ment is  popularly  believed  to  have  been  erected  by 
Marcellus  to  commemorate  the  capture  of  Syracuse ; 
but  this  is  a mere  conjecture,  for  which  there  is  no 
foundation.  It  is  probably  in  reality  a sepulchral 
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monument.  (D’Orville,  Sicwfe,  p.  173 ; Swinburne, 
vol.  ii.  p.  318.) 

The  topography  of  Syracuse  attracted  attention 
from  an  early  period  after  the  revival  of  letters;  and 
the  leading  features  are  so  clearly  marked  by  nature 
that  they  could  not  fail  to  be  recognised.  But  the 
earlier  descriptions  by  Fazello,  Bonanni,  and  Mira- 
bella,  are  of  little  value.  Cluverius,  as  usual,  in- 
vestigated the  subject  with  learning  and  diligence; 
and  the  ground  has  been  carefully  examined  by 
several  modem  travellers.  An  excellent  survey  of 
it  was  also  made  by  British  engineers  in  1808;  and 
the  researches  and  excavations  carried  on  by  the 
duke  of  Serra  di  Falco,  and  by  a commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Neapolitan  government  in  1839  have 
thrown  considerable  light  upon  the  extant  remains 
of  antiquity,  as  well  as  upon  some  points  of  the  to- 
pography. These  have  been  discussed  in  a separate 
memoir  by  the  architect  employed,  Saverio  Cavallari, 
and  the  whole  subject  has  been  fully  investigated, 
with  constant  reference  to  the  ancient  authors,  in  an 
elaborate  and  excellent  memoir  by  Col.  Leake.  The 
above  article  is  based  mainly  upon  the  researches  of 
the  last  author,  and  the  local  details  given  in  the 
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great  work  of  the  duke  of  Serra  di  Falco,  the  fourth 
volume  of  which  is  devoted  wholly  to  the  antiquities 
of  Syracuse.  (Fazell.  de  Reh.  Sic.  iv.  1 ; Bonanni, 
Le  Antiche  Siracuse,  2 vols.  fol.  Palermo,  1717; 
Mirabella,  Dichiarazione  della  Pianta  delV  antiche 
Siracuse,  reprinted  with  the  preceding  work;  Clu- 
ver.  Sicil.  i.  12;  D’Orville,  Sicula,  pp.  175 — 202; 
Smyth’s  Sicily,  pp.  162 — 176;  Swinburne,  Travels 
in  the  Two  Sicilies,  vol.  ii.  pp.  318 — 346;  Hoare, 
Classical  Tour,  vol.  ii.  pp.  140  — 176;  Leake, 
Notes  on  Syracuse,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  2nd  series,  vol.  iii.  pp.  239 — 
354;  Serra  di  Falco,  Antichita  della  Sicilia,  vol.  iv; 
Cavallari,  Zur  Topographic  von  Syrakus,  8vo.  Got- 
tingen, 1845.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SYRASTRE'NE  (jS,vpa(xrpr]ui],  Peripl.  M.  E.  c. 
41 ; Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 2),  a district  of  ancient  India, 
near  and  about  the  mouths  of  the  Indus.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  represented  by  the  modem 
Saurashtrdn,  for  a long  time  the  seat  of  a powerful 
nation.  Surashtra  means  in  Sanscrit  “ the  beautiful 
kingdom.”  Ptolemy  (I.  c.)  mentions  a small  village 
Syrastra,  which  may  have  once  been  its  capital.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Syrieni  of  Pliny  (vi.  20.  s.  23) 
were  inhabitants  of  the  same  district.  [V.] 

SYRGIS  (^vpyis,  Herod,  iv.  123),  a consider- 
able river  of  European  Sarmatia,  which  flow'ed  from 
the  country  of  the  Thyssagetae  through  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Maeotae,  and  discharged  itself  into  the 
Palus  Maeotis.  Modern  geographers,  have  variously 
attempted  to  identify  it.  Rennell  (^Geogr.  of  Herod. 
p.  90)  considers  it  to  be  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Wolga.  Gatterer  (^Comment.  Soc.  Gott.  xiv.  p.  36) 
takes  it  to  be  the  Domtz,  whilst  Reichard  identities 
it  with  the  Irgitz,  and  Linder  (fcythien,  p.  66) 
with  the  Don  itself.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SY'RIA  (^upia  : Eih.  'S.vpios'),  the  classical  name 
for  the  country  whose  ancient  native  appellation  was 
Aram,  its  modern  Esh-Sham. 

I.  Name. — The  name  Aram  (D^K),  more  com- 
prehensive than  the  limits  of  Syria  Proper,  extends, 
with  several  qualifying  adjuncts,  over  Mesopotamia 
and  Chaldaea.  Thus  we  read  (L)  of  Aram  of  the 
two  rivers,  or  Aram  Naharaim  LXX. 

r^u  mecoTTorafuav,  Gen.  xxiv.  10),  equivalent  to 
Padan-Aram,  or  the  Plain  of  Aram  |?S» 

LXX.  MetroTTOTOfiios  ^vp'ias,  Gen.  xxv.  20, 
xxviii.  2,  5,  6,  7,  xxxi.  18),  but  comprehended  also 
a mountain  district  called  the  mountains  of  the 
east”  (^Num.  xxii.  5,  xxiii.  7;  Deut.  xxiii.  4). 
(2.)  Aram  Sobah  (nn'lY  LXX.  2ov€d, 

1 Sam.  xiv.  47;  2 Sam.  viii.  3,  x.  6,  8).  (3.) 

Aram  of  Damascus  D^S.,  LXX.  2ap«'a 

Aanao-Kov,  2 Sam.  viii.  5).  (4.)  Aram  Beth-Rehob 

(ninyn'3  Dns,  lxx.  'Poa>g,  2 Sam.  x.  e,  8). 
(5.)  Aram  MaacS,h  LXX.  Maox«,  1 

Chron.  xix.  6).  Of  these  five  districts  thus  dis- 
tinguished, the  first  has  no  connection  with  this 
article.  With  regard  to  the  second,  fourth,  and  fifth, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  Sobah  and  Rehob  were  in  Meso- 
potamia or  in  Syria  Proper.  Gesenius  supposes  the 
empire  of  Sobah  to  have  been  situated  north-east  of 
Damascus  ; but  places  the  town,  which  he  identifies 
with  Nesebin,  Nisibis,  and  Antiochia  Mygdoniae, 
in  Mesopotamia  (Lea;,  s.  vv.  and  nSlY);  but 
a comparison  of  2 Sam.  x.  6 with  1 Chron.  xix.  6 
seems  rather  to  imply  that  Rehob  was  in  Meso- 
potamia, Soba  and  Maacha  in  Syria  Proper  ; for,  in 
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ihe  former  passage,  we  have  the  Aramites  of  Beth- 
Rehob,  and  the  Aramites  of  Soba,  and  the  king  of 
Maacah,  — in  the  latter,  Aram  Naharaim  = Meso- 
potamia, and  Aram  Maacah  and  Zobah;  from  which 
we  may  infer  the  identity  of  Beth-Rehob  and  Meso- 
potamia, and  the  distinction  between  this  latter  and 
Maacah  or  Zobah  ; and  again,  the  alliance  between 
Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  and  the  Aramites  of  Da- 
mascus (2  Sam.  viii.  3 — 6;  1 Chron.  xix.  3 — 6) 
would  imply  the  contiguity  of  the  two  states  ; while 
the  expedition  of  the  former  “ to  recover  his  border,” 
or  “ establish  his  dominion  at  the  river  Euphrates  ” 
(ver.  3),  during  which  David  attacked  him,  would 
suppose  a march  from  west  to  east, through  Syria, 
rather  than  in  the  opposite  direction  through  Meso- 
potamia. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  name  Aram, 
there  are  two  Patriarchs  in  the  early  genealogies 
from  whom  it  has  been  derived  ; one  the  son  of 
Sbem,  the  progenitor  of  the  Hebrew  race,  whose 
other  children  Uz,  Asshur,  Arphaxad,  and  Lud, 
represent  ancient  kingdoms  or  races  contiguous  to 
Syria;  while  Uz,  the  firstborn  son  of  Aram,  appa- 
rently gave  his  name  to  the  native  land  of  Job,  at  a 
very  early  period  of  the  world’s  history.  (^Gm.  x. 
22,  23.)  The  other  Aram  was  the  grandson  of 
Nahor,  the  brother  of  Abraham,  by  Kemuel,  whose 
brother  Huz  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  given  his 
name  to  the  country  of  Job,  as  it  can  scarcely  admit 
of  a doubt  that  the  third  brother.  Buz,  was  the  pa- 
triarch from  whom  the  neighbouring  district  took 
its  name.  (6?e».  xxii.  20,  21;  Job,  i.  1,  xxxii.  2.) 
But  as  we  find  the  name  Aram  already  applied  to 
describe  the  country  of  Bethuel  and  Laban,  the  uncle 
and  cousin  of  the  later  Aram,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
country  must  have  derived  its  name  from  the  earlier, 
not  from  the  later  patriarch.  (^Gen.  xxv.  20,  xxviii. 
5,  &c.) 

The  classical  name  Syria  is  commonly  supposed 
to  be  an  abbreviation  or  modification  of  Assyria,  and 
to  date  from  the  period  of  the  Assyrian  subjugation 
of  the  ancient  Aram  ; and  this  account  of  its  origin 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  name  Syria  does 
not  occur  in  Homer  or  Hesiod,  who  speak  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  under  the  name  of  Arimi, 
(elu  'Apijxois,  Horn.  II.  j8-  783.  Hes.  Theog.  v.  304), 
in  connection  with  the  myth  of  Typhon,  recorded  by 
Strabo  in  describing  the  Orontes  [Okontes]  ; and 
this  writer  informs  us  that  the  Syrians  w-are  called 
Aramaei  or  Arimi  (i.  p.  42,  xiii.  p.  627,  xvi.  pp.784, 
785),  which  name  was,  however,  extended  too  far  to 
the  west  or  north  by  other  writers,  so  as  to  comprehend 
Cilicia,  and  the  Sacae  of  Scythia.  (See  Bochart, 
Geog.  Sac.  lib.  ii.  cap.  6.)  Herodotus,  the  earliest 
extant  writer  who  distinctly  names  the  Syrians,  de- 
clares the  people  to  be  identical  with  the  Assyrians, 
where  he  is  obviously  speaking  of  the  latter,  making 
the  former  to  be  the  Greek,  the  latter  the  barbarian 
name  (vii.  63) ; and  this  name  he  extends  as  far 
south  as  the  confines  of  Egypt, — placing  Sidon,  Azo- 
tus,  Cadytis,  and,  in  short,  the  Phoenicians  in  ge- 
neral, in  Syria  (ii.  12,  158,  159),  calling  the  Jews 
the  Syrians  in  Palestine  (ii.  104);  and  as  far  west 
as  Asia  Minor,  for  the  Cappadocians,  he  says,  are 
called  Syrians  by  the  Greeks  (i,  72),  and  speaks  of 
the  Syrians  about  the  Thermodon  and  Parthenius, 
rivers  of  Bithynia  (ii.  104).  Consistently  with  this 
early  notice,  Strabo,  at  a much  later  period,  states 
that  the  name  of  Syri  formerly  extended  from  Baby- 
lonia as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Issus,  and  thence  as  far 
as  the  Euxine  (xvi.  p.  737);  and  in  this  wider  sense 
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the  name  is  used  by  other  classical  writers,  and  thus 
includes  a tract  of  country  on  the  west  which  was 
not  comprehended  within  the  widest  range  of  the 
ancient  Aram. 

II.  Natural  boundaries  and  divisions.  — The 
limits  of  Syria  proper,  which  is  now  to  be  considered, 
are  clearly  defined  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
west,  the  Euphrates  on  the  east,  the  range  of  Ama- 
nus  and  Taurus  on  the  north,  and  the  great  Desert 
of  Arabia  on  the  south.  On  the  west,  how'ever,  a 
long  and  narrow  strip  of  coast,  commencing  at  Ma- 
rathus,  and  running  south  to  Mount  Carmel,  was 
reckoned  to  Phoenice,  and  has  been  described  under 
that  name.  In  compensation  for  this  deduction  on 
the  south-west,  a much  more  ample  space  is  gained 
towards  the  south-east,  by  the  rapid  trending  away  of 
the  Euphrates  eastward,  between  the  36th  and  34th 
degree  north  lat.,  from  near  the  38th  to  the  41st  de- 
gree of  east  longitude,  thereby  increasing  its  distance 
from  the  Mediterranean  sea,  from  about  100  miles 
at  Zeugma  {Bir'),  to  250  miles  at  the  boundary  of 
Syria,  south  of  Circesium  (Karkisia).  Commencing 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Issicus  Sinus  (^Gulf 
of  Iskanderun'),  near  Issus  itself,  the  Amanus 
Mons  (^Alma  DagK),  a branch  of  the  Taurus, 
runs  off  first  in  a northern  direction  for  18  miks, 
then  north-east  for  30  more,  until  it  joins  the  main 
chain  (^Durdun  Dagh\  a little  westward  of  Mar'a^h, 
from  whence  it  runs  due  eastward  to  the  Euphrate.s. 
The  southern  line  cannot  be  accurately  described,  as 
being  marked  only  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
through  an  interminable  waste  of  sand.  This  irre- 
gular trapezium  may  now  be  subdivided. 

For  the  purposes  of  a physical  description,  the 
ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Antilibanus  may  be  assumed 
as  landmarks  towards  the  south,  while  the  river 
Orontes  affords  a convenient  division  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  country  towards  the  north  ; for  the 
valley  of  the  Orontes  may  be  regarded  as  a continu- 
ation northward  of  the  great  crevass  of  Coelesyria, 
the  watershed  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Baalbek,  so 
that  “ this  depression  extends  along  the  whole  west- 
ern side  of  the  country,  having  on  each  side,  through 
nearly  6 degrees  of  latitude,  an  almost  continuous 
chain  of  mountains,  from  which  numerous  offsets 
strike  into  the  interior  in  different  directions.” 
(Col.  Chesney,  Expedition  for  the  Survey  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  vol.  i.  p.  384.) 

1.  The  westei'n  range. — Where  the  range  of  Ama- 
nus meets  the  coast  at  the  Gulf  of  Iskanderun,  near 
the  river  Issus,  it  leaves  only  a narrow  pass  between 
its  base  and  the  sea,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Ar- 
menian, Syrian,  or  Amanidan  gates  of  the  various 
geographers,  which  will  be  again  referred  to  below. 
This  range  then  advances  southwards  under  various 
names,  approaching  or  receding  from  the  coast,  and 
occasionally  throwing  out  bold  headlands  into  the 
sea,  as  3iiRasKhanzeer,Ras  Bosyt  (Posidium  Prom.), 
Ras-esh-Shaka,  &c.  The  part  of  the  chain  north 
of  the  Orontes  is  thus  described  by  Col.  Chesney 
(p.  384):  “ The  base  of  the  chain  consists  of  masses 
of  serpentines  and  diallage  rocks,  rising  abruptly 
from  plains  on  each  side,  and  supporting  a tertiary 
formation,  terminating  with  bold  rugged  peaks  and 
conical  summits,  having  at  the  crest  an  elevation  of 
5387  feet.  The  sides  of  this  mass  are  occasionally 
furrowed  by  rocky  fissures,  or  broken  into  valleys, 
between  which  there  is  a succession  of  rounded 
shoulders,  either  protruding  through  forests  of  pines, 
oaks,  and  larches,  or  diversified  by  the  arbutus,  the 
myrtle,  oleander,  and  other  shrubs.  Some  basalt 
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appears  near  Ayas,  and  again  in  larger  masses  at 
Borne  little  distance  from  the  NE.  side  of  the  chain. 

. . . Southward  of  Beilan  the  chain  becomes  remarkable 
for  its  serrated  sides  and  numerous  summits,  of 
which  the  Akhma  Tagh  shows  about  fifteen  between 
that  place  and  the  valley  of  the  Orontes.”  The  sharp 
ridge  of  JtbelRhoms  terminates  in  the  rugged  and  ser- 
rated peaks  of  CapeKhanzir^vihxch.  overhangs  the  sea, 
and  separates  the  Gulf  of  Iskanderun  from  the  Bay 
of  Antioch.  South  of  this  is  Jebel  Musa,  the  Mons 
Pieria  of  classic  writers,  a limestone  offset  from 
Mount  Rhoms,  and  itself  imperfectly  connected  with 
the  other  classical  mount,  Casius,  by  the  lower 
range  of  Jehel  Simdn.  A little  to  the  south  of 
the  embouchure  of  the  Orontes,  Mount  Casius 
reaches  an  elevation  of  5699  feet,  composed  of 
supra-cretaceous  limestone,  on  the  skirts  of  which, 
among  the  birch  and  larch  woods,  are  still  to  be 
seen  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  said  to  have  been  con- 
secrated by  Cronus  or  Ham  (Ammianus  Marcell, 
xxii.  14),  while  the  upper  part  of  its  cone  is  entirely 
a naked  rock,  justifying  its  native  modern  name 
Jebel-el-Akra  (the  bald  mountain).  From  this 
point  the  mountain  chain  continues  southward,  at  a 
much  lower  elevation,  and  receding  further  from  the 
coast,  throws  out  its  roots  both  east  and  west, 
towards  the  Orontes  on  the  one  side  and  the  Medi- 
terranean on  the  other.  This  range  has  the  general 
name  of  Jebel  Anzarieh  from  the  tribe  that  in- 
habits it,  but  is  distinguished  in  its  various  parts 
and  branches  by  local  names,  chiefly  derived  from 
the  towns  and  villages  on  its  sides  or  base.  The 
southern  termination  of  this  range  must  be  the  in- 
tervening plains  which  Pliny  places  between  Libanus 
and  Bargylus  (“  interjacentes  campi  ”),  on  the  north 
of  the  former.  (Plin.  v.  20.)  These  plains  Shaw 
finds  in  the  Jeune  {fruitful),  as  the  Arabs  call 
a comparatively  level  tract,  wliich  “ commences  a 
little  south  of  Maguzzel,  and  ends  at  Sumrah,  ex- 
tending itself  all  the  way  from  the  sea  to  the  east- 
ward, sometimes  five,  sometimes  six  or  seven  leagues, 
till  it  is  terminated  by  a long  chain  of  mountains. 
These  seem  to  be  the  Mons  Bargylus  of  Pliny.” 
Sumrah  he  identifies  with  Simyi-a, — which  Pliny 
places  in  Coelesyria  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Mount  Libanus, — but  remarks  that,  as  Sumrah  lies 
in  the  Jeune,  2 leagues  distant  from  that  mountain, 
this  circumstance  will  better  fall  in  with  Area, 
where  Mount  Libanus  is  remarkably  broken  off  and 
discontinued.  (Shaw,  Travels  in  Syria,  pp.  268, 
269,  4to  ed.)  We  here  reach  the  confines  of  Phoe- 
riice,  to  which  a separate  article  has  been  devoted, 
as  also  to  Mount  Lebanon,  which  continues  the  coast- 
line to  the  southern  extremity  of  Syria. 

2.  Coelesyria,  and  the  valley  of  the  Orontes.  — 
Although  the  name  of  Coelesyria  (Hollow  Syria) 
is  sometimes  extended  so  as  to  include  even  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  — as  in  the  passage  above 
cited  from  Pliny — from  Seleucis  to  Egypt  and  Arabia 
I (Strabo,  ut  infra),  and  especially  the  prolongation  of 
the  southern  valley  along  the  crevass  of  the  Jordan 
to  the  Dead  Sea  (see  Keland,  Palaestina,  pp.  103, 
458,  607,  774),  yet,  according  to  Strabo,  the  name 
properly  describes  the  valley  between  Libanus  and 
Antilibunus  (xvi.  2.  § 21),  now  known  among  the 
natives  as  El-Bukaa  {the  deep  plain).  “ Under 
this  name  is  embraced  the  valley  between  Lebanon 
and  Anti-Lebanon,  from  Zahleh  southward  ; in- 
cluding the  villages  on  the  declivities  of  both  moun- 
tains, or  rather  at  their  foot  : for  the  eastern  de- 
clivity of  Lebanon  is  so  steep  as  to  have  very  few 


villages  much  above  its  base ; and  the  western  ^de 
of  Anti-Lebanon  is  not  more  inhabited.  Between 
Zahleh  and  its  suburb,  MtHallahah,  a stream  called 
El-Burdony  descends  from  Lebanon  and  runs  into 
the  plain  to  join  the  Litany.  The  latter  river  di- 
vides the  Buka' a from  north  to  south  ; and  at  its 
southern  end  passes  out  through  a narrow  gorge, 
between  precipices  in  some  places  of  great  height, 
and  finally  enters  the  sea  north  of  Sur,  where  it  is 
called  Kasimeyeh"  [Leontes].  To  the  south  of 
the  Bukaa  is  the  Merj  'Ayun  (ineadow  of  the 
springs),  “ between  Belad  Beshdrah  and  Wddy-et- 
Teim,  on  the  left  of  the  Litany.  Here  Lebanon  and 
Anti-Lebanon  come  together,  but  in  such  a manner 
that  this  district  may  be  said  to  separate  rather 
than  to  unite  them.  It  consists  of  a beautiful  fertile 
plain,  surrounded  by  hills,  in  some  parts  high,  but 
almost  every  where  arable,  until  you  begin  to  descend 
towards  the  Litany.  The  mountains  farther  south 
are  much  more  properly  a continuation  of  Lebanon 
than  of  Anti-Lebanon.”  (Dr-.  Eli  Smith,  in  Biblical 
Researches,  vol.  iii.  Appendix  B.  pp.  136,  140.) 
This  then  is  the  proper  termination  to  the  south  of 
Coelesyria.  The  Merj  'Ayun  terminates  in  the 
Erd-el-Huleh,  which  is  traversed  by  the  several  tri- 
butaries of  the  Jordan,  and  extends  as  far  south  as 
Xhe  Bahr-el-Huleh.  [Samachonitis  Lacus;  Pa- 
LA.ESTINA,  pp.  521,  522.] 

To  return  now  to  the  watershed.  Baalbek  gives 
its  name  to  the  remainder  of  the  Bukaa,  from  the 
village  of  Zahleh  northward  (Smith,  ut  sup.  p.  143), 
in  which  direction,  as  has  been  stated,  the  re- 
motest sources  of  the  Orontes  are  found,  rrot  far 
from  Baalbek,  which  lies  in  the  plain  nearer  to  the 
range  of  Antilibanus  than  to  Lebanon.  [Orontes; 
Heliopoias.]  The  copious  fountain  of  Labweh 
is  about  10  miles  north-east  of  Baalbek;  and  this 
village  gives  its  name  to  the  stream  which  rurrs  for 
12  miles  through  a rocky  desert,  until  it  falls  into 
the  basin  of  a much  larger  stream  at  the  village  of 
Er-Ras  or  'Ain  Zerka,  where  is  the  proper  source 
of  the  Orontes,  now  EU'Azi.  The  body  of  water 
now  “ becomes  at  least  threefold  greater  than  before, 
and  continues  in  its  rugged  chasm  generally  in  a 
north-easterly  course  for  a considerable  distance, 
until  it  passes  near  Ribleh,"  then  runs  north  through 
the  valley  of  Homs,  having  been  fed  on  its  way  by 
numerous  streams  from  the  slopes  of  Lebanon  and 
Antilibanus,  draining  the  slopes  of  Jebel  Anzerieh, 
and  forming  as  it  approaches  Homs  the  Bahr-eL 
Kades,  which  is  6 miles  long  by  about  2 wide. 
{Chesney,  ut  sup.  p.  394;  Robinson,  Journal  of  the 
R.  G.  S.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  32.)  Emerging  from  the  lake, 
it  waters  the  gardens  of  Homs  about  a mile  and  a 
half  to  the  west  of  the  town,  then  running  north  to 
Er-Rustan,  where  is  a bridge  of  ten  arches,  it  is 
turned  from  its  direct  course  by  Jebel  Arbdyn  on 
its  left  bank,  round  the  roots  of  which  it  sweeps 
almost  in  a semicircle,  and  enters  Hamah,  where  it 
is  crossed  by  a bridge  of  thirteen  arches.  It  now 
continues  its  course  north-west  for  about  15  miles 
to  Kaldat-es-Sejar  (Larissa),  then  due  west  for  8 
miles,  when  it  turns  due  north,  and  so  continues  to 
the  Jisr  Hadid  mentioned  below.  About  20  miles 
below  Larissa  it  passes  Kaldat-em-Medaik  (Apa- 
meia)  on  its  right  bank,  distant  about  2 miles;  a 
little  to  the  north  of  which  it  receives  an  affluent 
from  the  small  lake  Et-Taka,  remarkable  for  its 
abundance  of  black-fish  and  carp  (Burckhardt,  Syria, 
p.  143;  Chesney,  p.  395),  then,  running  through 
Wady-el-Ghab,  enters  the  Birket-el-Howash,  8 miles 
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north  of  Apameia,  where  its  impetuosity  is  curbed  and 
its  tvaters  dissipated  in  the  morasses,  so  tliat  it  flows 
off  in  a diminished  stream  to  Jisr  Shoyher,  to  be 
again  replenished  in  its  course  through  the  plain  of 
'Umk  by  other  affluents,  until  it  reaches  its  nor- 
thernmost point  at  Jisr  Hadid  (the  Iron  Bridge'),  a 
little  below  which  it  winds  round  to  the  west,  and 
about  5 miles  above  Antioch  receives  from  Bahr-el- 
Abiad  (the  White  Sea)  the  Nahr-el-Kowshtt,  a 
navigable  river,  containing  a greater  volume  of 
water  than  FA-Azy  itself.  It  now  flows  to  the  north 
of  Antioch  and  the  infamous  groves  of  Daphne, 
through  an  exceedingly  picturesque  valley,  in  a 
south-west  course  to  the  sea,  which  it  enters  a little 
to  the  south  of  Seleucia,  after  a circuitous  course  of 
about  200  miles,  between  34°  and  36°  15'  of  north 
latitude,  36°  and  37°  of  east  longitude. 

3.  Antilibanus  and  the  eastern  range. — The 
mountain  chain  which  confines  Coelesyria  on  the 
east  is  properly  designated  Antilibanus,  but  it  is 
further  extended  towards  the  noj-th  and  south  by 
offsets,  which  confine  the  valley  of  the  Oruntes  and 
the  Jordan  valley  respectively.  Antilibanus  itself, 
now  called  Jebel-esh-Shurkeh  (Eastern  Mountain), 
which  is  vastly  inferior  to  Libanus  both  in  majesty 
and  fertility,  has  been  already  described,  as  has  also 
its  southern  prolongation  in  Mount  Hermon,  now 
Jebel-esh-Sheikh,  sometimes  Jebel-et-Telge  (the 
Show  Mountain).  [Antilibanus  ] The  northern 
chain,  on  the  east  of  the  Oroutes  valley,  has  not  been 
sufficiently  surveyed  to  admit  of  an  accurate  de- 
scription, but  there  is  nothing  striking  in  the  height 
or  general  aspect  of  the  range,  which  throws  out 
branches  into  the  great  desert,  of  which  it  forms  the 
western  boundary. 

4.  The  eastern  desert.  — Although  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a geographical  description  the  whole  country 
east  of  the  mountain  chains  above  described  may  be 
regarded  as  one  region,  and  the  insufficient  materials 
for  a minute  and  accurate  survey  make  it  convenient 
so  to  regard  it,  yet  it  is  tar  from  being  an  uniform 
flat,  presenting  throughout  the  same  features  of  de- 
solation. On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  been 
explored,  particularly  to  the  south  of  the  parallel  of 
Damascus,  the  country  is  diversified  by  successions 
of  hills  and  valleys,  which  often  present  large  fertile 
tracts  of  arable  land,  cultivated  in  many  parts  by  a 
hardy  and  industrious  race  of  inhabitants.  By  far 
the  richest  of  these  is  the  plain  of  Damascus  (El- 
Ghutah),  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  declivity  of  Anti- 
libaiius,  the  most  excellent  of  the  four  earthly  para- 
dises of  the  Arabian  geographers.  (Dr.  Eli  Smith,  in 
Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii.  Append.  B.  p.  147.)  It  owes  its 
beauty,  not  less  than  its  fertility,  to  the  abundance 
of  water  conveyed  to  it  in  the  united  streams  of  the 
Barada  and  the  Phegeh,  which,  issuing  together 
from  the  eastern  roots  of  Antilibanus,  and  distributed 
into  numerous  rivulets,  permeate  the  city  and  its 
thousands  of  gardens,  and  finally  lose  themselves  in 
the  Sea  of  the  Plain,  Bahr-el-Merj , which  the  ex- 
ploration of  a recent  traveller  has  found  to  consist  of 
two  lakes  instead  of  one,  as  has  been  hitherto  re- 
presented in  all  modern  maps.  (Porter,  Five  Years 
in  Damascus,  1855,  vol.  i.  pp.  377 — 382,  and  map.) 
Indeed,  so  much  fresh  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
south-west  of  Syria  by  Mr.  Porter’s  careful  surveys, 
that  the  geography  of  the  whole  country  will  have 
to  be  greatly  modified  in  all  future  maps,  as  we  are 
now,  for  the  first  time,  in  a position  to  define  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy  the  limits  of  several  dis- 
tricts mentioned  both  by  sacred  and  classical  writers, 
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whose  relative  position  even  has  hitherto  been  only 
matter  of  doubtful  conjecture.  The  statements  of 
Burckhardt,  wdio  has  hitherto  been  the  sole  authority, 
require  considerable  correction. 

The  Barada,  the  ancient  Abana,  from  its  rise  in 
Antilibanus,  near  the  plain  of  Zebdany  to  its  termi- 
nation in  the  South  and  East  Lakes,  is  computed  to 
traverse  a distance  of  42  miles,  and  to  water  a tract 
equal  to  31 1 square  miles,  inhabited  by  a population 
of  150,000  souls,  or  an  average  of  482  to  every 
square  mile,  including  Damascus  and  its  suburbs. 
“The  prevailing  rock  of  the  mountains  through  which 
it  flows  is  limestone.  In  the  higher  regions  it  is 
hard  and  compact,  but  near  Damascus  soft  and 
chalky,  with  large  nodules  of  flint  intermixed.  Fos- 
sil shells  and  corals  in  great  variety  are  found  along 
the  central  chain  of  Antilibanus,  tlirough  which  the 
river  first  cuts.  In  the  white  hills  near  Damascus 
are  large  quantities  of  ammonites.  At  Suk  Wady 
Barada  (near  its  source)  is  a vast  bed  of  organic 
remains,  not  less  than  a mile  in  length,  and  in  some 
places  exceeding  100  feet  in  thickness.  Trunks  of 
trees,  branches  of  every  size  and  form,  and  even  the 
delicate  tracery  of  the  leaves  may  be  seen  scattered 
about  in  vast  masses.  There  are  in  several  places 
among  the  mountains  traces  of  volcanic  action. 
On  a lofty  summit,  two  hours’  north-east  of  Suk,  is 
what  appears  to  be  an  extinct  crater.  The  moun- 
tain has  been  rent,  the  limestone  strata  thrown  back, 
and  black  porous  trap-rock  fills  up  the  cavity.  The 
plain  of  Damascus  has  a loamy  soil  intermixed  with 
fine  sand.  The  substratum  is  generally  conglomerate, 
made  up  of  rounded  smooth  pebbles,  flint,  and  sand. 
The  south-eastern  portion  of  the  plain  is  entirely 
volcanic.”  (Porter,  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature, 
vol.  iv.  p.  262.)  The  plain  of  Damascus  is  bounded 
towards  the  south  by  a low  range  of  hills  called 
Jehel-el-Aswad  (the  Black  Mountain),  the  southern 
base  of  which  is  washed  by  a stream,  which  has 
lately  been  supposed  by  some  travellers  to  represent 
the  ancient  Pharpar.  It  is  now  called  Nahr-el- 
Awaj,  which,  rising  in  the  roots  of  Hermon,  runs  in  a 
course  about  north-east  to  a small  lake  named 
Bahret-el-Heijdny,  only  about  4 miles  south  of  the 
Bahret-el-Kibliyah,  into  which  the  Barada  flows. 
It  runs  partly  through  a limestone  and  partly 
through  a volcanic  formation,  which  continues  hence 
far  to  the  south.  (Porter,  in  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit.  vol. 
V.  pp.  45 — 57,  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  297 — 322.)  On 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  opposite  to  Jebel-el- 
Asioad,  is  another  low  mountain  range  called  Jebel 
Mania,  and  a higher  elevation  connected  with  this 
range  commands  a view  of  those  ancient  divisions  of 
Southern  Syria,  which  have  hitherto  been  only  con- 
jecturally  placed  in  modern  maps.  Their  boundaries 
have  notwithstanding  been  indelibly  traced  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  and  the  limits  so  clearly  defined 
that  they  actually  exist,  mostly  under  their  identical 
ancient  names,  as  an  evidence  of  the  fidelity  of 
classical  and  sacred  geographers.  But  these  will  be 
more  conveniently  considered  in  connection  with 
Trachonitis,  round  which  they  are  grouped  [Tra- 
CHONiTis],  particularly  as  this  part  of  the  country 
may  be  regarded  as  debateable  ground  between  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  Palestine. 

Turning  now  to  the  north  of  Damascus  and  the 
east  of  the  mountain  range,  the  country  between 
this  city  and  Aleppo  offers  nothing  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice;  indeed  its  geography  is  still  a blank 
in  the  map  of  Syria,  except  its  western  side,  which 
is  traversed  by  the  Haj  road,  the  most  northern  pait 
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of  which  has  been  described  by  Burchhardt,  and  its 
southern  by  the  no  less  enterprising  and  more  accu- 
rate Porter,  in  more  recent  times.  (Burckhardt, 
Syria,  p.  121,  &c.;  Porter,  Damascus,  vol.  ii.  p. 
350,  &c.) 

The  northern  part  of  Syria  is  now  comprehended  in 
the  pashalic  of  Aleppo.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Euphrates,  and  on  the  north  and  west  by  the 
mountain  chains  of  Taurus  and  Amanus,  the  former 
of  which  throws  off  other  diverging  branches  to  the 
south,  until  they  ultimately  flank  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes  on  the  east,  so  continuing  the  connection 
between  Antilibanus  and  its  parent  stock.  Aleppo 
itself  is  situated  in  a rich  and  extensive  plain,  sepa- 
rated on  the  east  by  undulating  hills  from  the  almost 
unoccupied  country,  which  consists  of  a level  sheep- 
track,  extending  from  thence  to  the  Euphrates.  The 
sandy  level  of  this  Syrian  desert  is,  however,  diver- 
sified by  occasional  ranges  of  hills,  and  the  plateaus 
are  of  various  elevation,  rising  a little  west  of  the 
meridian  of  Aleppo  to  a height  of  1500  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean,  and  thence  declining  suddenly  to  the 
east  and  much  more  gradually  to  the  west.  It  is  on 
one  of  these  ranges  in  the  heart  of  the  desert,  north- 
east of  Damascus,  that  Palmyra  is  situated,  the  only 
noticeable  point  in  all  the  dreary  waste,  which  has 
been  described  in  an  article  of  its  own  [Palmyra]. 
The  tract  between  Damascus  and  Palmyra  has  been 
frequently  explored  by  modern  travellers,  as  well  as 
the  ruins  themselves;  but  there  is  no  better  account 
to  be  found  of  them  than  in  Mr.  Porter’s  book, 
already  so  frequently  referred  to  (vol.  i.  pp,  149 — 
254;  compare  Irby  and  Mangles,  pp.  257 — 276). 

III.  Ancient  geographical  divisions. — The  ear- 
liest classical  notice  of  Syria,  which  could  be  ex- 
pected to  enter  into  any  detail,  is  that  of  Xenophon 
in  his  Anabasis.  Unhappily,  however,  this  writer’s 
account  of  the  march  of  Cyrus  through  the  north  of 
Syria  is  very  brief.  The  following  notes  are  all  that 
he  offers  for  the  illustration  of  its  ancient  geography. 
Issus  he  mentions  as  the  last  city  of  Cilicia,  towards 
Syria.  One  day’s  march  of  5 parasangs  brought 
the  army  to  the  gates  of  Cilicia  and  Syria:  two 
walls,  3 stadia  apart, — the  river  Cersus  (Kepo-os) 
flowing  between, — drawn  from  the  sea  to  the  precipi- 
tous rocks,  fitted  with  gates,  allowing  a very  narrow 
approach  along  the  coast,  and  so  difficult  to  force, 
even  against  inferior  numbers,  that  Cyrus  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  send  for  the  fleet  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  enemy  ; but  the 
position  was  abandoned  by  the  general  of  Arta- 
xerxes.  One  day’s  march  of  5 parasangs  brought 
them  to  Myriandrus  (Mvp'iav5pos%  a mercantile  city 
of  the  Phoenicians,  on  the  sea.  Four  days’  mai'ch, 
or  20  parasangs,  to  the  river  Chains  (XaAos), 
abounding  in  a fish  held  sacred  by  the  Syrians. 
Six  days,  or  30  parasangs,  to  the  fountains  of  the 
Daradax  (aZ.  Dardes,  Adp5»jy),  where  were  palaces 
and  parks  of  Belesys,  governor  of  Syria.  Three 
days,  15  parasangs,  to  the  city  Thapsacus  on  the 
Euphrates  (Anab.  i.  4.  §§  4 — 18).  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  the  9 days’  march  of  50  parasangs 
beyond  this  is  said  by  Xenophon  to  have  led  through 
Syria,  where  he  uses  that  term  of  the  Aram  Naha- 
raim,  of  the  Scriptures,  equivalent  to  Mesopotamia. 
Of  the  places  named  by  the  historian  in  Syria  Pro- 
per, Issus  has  been  fully  described  [Issus].  The 
position  of  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  gates  is  marked 
by  the  narrow  passage  left  between  the  base  of  the 
Amanus  and  the  sea,  where  the  ruins  of  two  w’alls, 
separated  by  an  interval  of  about  600  yards,  still 
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preserve  the  tradition  of  the  fortifications  mentioned 
in  the  narrative.  The  Cersus,  however,  now  called 
the  Merkez-su,  appears  to  have  been  diverted  from 
its  ancient  channel,  and  runs  to  the  sea  in  two 
small  streams,  one  to  the  north  of  the  northern  wall, 
the  other  to  the  south  of  the  southern.  The  site 
of  Myriandrus  has  not  yet  been  positively  determined, 
but  it  must  have  been  situated  about  half-way 
between  Islcanderim  (Alexandria)  and  Arsus  (Rho- 
sus),  as  Strabo  also  intimates  (see  below).  From 
this  point  the  army  must  have  crossed  the  Amanus 
by  the  Beildn  pass,  and  have  marched  through  the 
plain  of  ’Umk,  north  of  the  lake  of  Antioch,  where 
three  fordable  rivers,  theLabotas(Aara-««),theOeno- 
paras  (^Aswdd),  and  the  Arceuthus  (^'AJ'nn'),  must 
have  been  crossed  on  their  march  ; which,  however, 
are  unnoticed  by  the  historian.  The  river  Chains, 
with  its  sacred  fish,  is  identified  with  the  Chalib  or 
Koweik,  the  river  of  Aleppo,  the  principal  tributary 
to  which  in  the  mountains  is  still  called  Baloklu- 
su,  or  Fish-river.  The  veneration  of  fish  by  the 
Syrians  is  mentioned  also  by  Diodorus,  Lucian,  and 
other  ancient  writers.  (Ainsworth,  Travels  in  the 
Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  pp.  57 — 65.)  The 
source  of  the  river  Daradax,  with  the  palaces  and 
parks  of  Belesys,  30  parasangs,  or  90  geographical 
miles,  from  Chains,  is  marked  by  an  ancient  site 
called  to  the  present  di&jBa'lis,  “ peculiarly  positioned 
with  regard  to  the  Euphrates,  and  at  a point  where 
that  river  would  be  first  approached  on  coming  across 
Northern  Syria  in  a direct  line  trending  a little  south- 
ward, and  corre.«ponding  at  the  same  time  with  the 
distances  given  by  Xenophon.”  (Ainsworth,  1.  c.  p. 
66.)  The  ruins  of  a Roman  castle,  built  upon  a 
mound  of  ruins  of  greater  antiquity,  doubtless  pre- 
serve the  site  of  the  satrap’s  palace;  while  the  rich  and 
productive  alluvial  soil  of  the  plain  around,  covered 
with  grasses,  flowering  plants,  jungle,  and  shrubs,  and 
abounding  in  game,  such  as  wild  boars,  francolin, 
quails,  landrails,  &c.,  represents  “ the  very  large  and 
beautiful  paradise:”  the  river  Daradax,  however,  is 
reduced  to  a canal  cut  from  the  Euphrates,  about  a 
mile  distant,  which  separated  the  large  park  from 
the  mainland;  and  Mr.  Ainsworth  thinks  that  the 
fact  of  the  fountain  being  1 00  feet  wide  at  its  source, 
“ tends  to  show  that  the  origin  of  a canal  is  meant, 
rather  than  the  source  of  a river”  (p.  67.  n.  1). 
Thapsacus  is  described  in  a separate  article.  [Thap- 
sacus.] 

Far  more  full,  but  still  unsatisfactory,  is  the  de- 
scription of  Syria  given  by  Strabo,  a comparison 
of  which  with  the  later  notices  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
illustrated  by  earlier  histories  and  subsequent  Itine- 
raries, will  furnish  as  complete  a view  of  the  classi- 
cal geography  of  the  country  as  the  existing  mate- 
rials allow.  The  notices  of  Phoenicia,  necessarily 
intermingled  with  those  of  Syria,  are  here  omitted  as 
having  been  considered  in  a separate  article  [Phoe- 
nicia]. On  the  north  Syria  was  separated  from 
Cilicia  by  Mons  Amanus.  From  the  sea  at  the 
gulf  of  Issus  to  the  bridge  of  the  Euphrates  in 
Commagene  was  a distance  of  1400  stadia.  On  the 
east  of  the  Euphrates,  it  was  bounded  by  the  Scenite 
Arabs,  on  the  south  by  Arabia  Felix  and  Egypt,  on 
the  west  by  the  Egyptian  sea  as  far  as  Issus 
(xvi.  p.  749).  He  divides  it  into  the  following  dis- 
tricts, commencing  on  the  north:  Commagene, 
Seleucis  of  Syria;  Coelesyria;  Phoenice  on  the  coast; 
Judaea  inland.  Commagene  was  a small  terri- 
tory, having  Samosata  for  its  capital,  surrounded 
by  a rich  country.  Seleucis,  the  fortress  of  Mesopo- 
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t:unia,  was  situated  at  the  bridge  of  the  Euphrates 
in  this  district,  and  was  assigned  to  Commagene  by 
Pompey.  Seleucis,  otherwise  called  Tetrapolis,  the 
best  of  the  before-named  districts,  was  subdivided 
according  to  the  number  of  its  four  principal  cities, 
Seleucis  of  Pieria,  Antioch,  Apameia,  and  Laodiceia. 
The  Orontes  flowed  from  Coelesyria  through  this 
district,  having  to  the  east  the  cities  of  Bambyce, 
Beroea,  and  Heracleia,  and  the  river  Euphrates. 
Heracleia  was  20  stadia  distant  from  the  temple 
of  Athena  at  Cyrrhestis.  This  gave  its  name  to 
Cyrrhestice  which  extended  as  far  as  Antiochis  to 
the  south,  touched  the  Amanus  on  the  north,  and 
was  conterminous  with  Commagene  on  the  east.  In 
Cyrrhestice  were  situated  Gindarus,  its  capital,  and 
near  it  Heracleum.  Contiguous  to  Gindarus  lay 
Pagrae  of  Antiochis,  on  the  Amanus,  above  the  plain 
of  Antioch,  which  was  watered  by  the  Arceutlms,  the 
Orontes,  the  Labotas,  and  the  Oenoparas,  in  which 
was  also  the  camp  of  Meleager;  above  these  lay  the 
table  mount,  Trapezae.  On  the  coast  were  Seleuceia 
and  Mount  Pieria,  attached  to  the  Amanus,  and 
Khosus  ('Pwerds),  between  Issus  and  Seleuceia.  South 
of  Antiochis  was  Apameia,  lying  inland ; south  of 
Seleucis  Mount  Casins  and  Anticasius  : but  the 
former  was  divided  from  Seleuceia  by  the  embouchure 
of  the  Orontes  and  the  rock-hewn  temple  of  Nym- 
phaeum;  then  Posidium  a small  town,  Heracleia, 
Laodiceia,  &c.  The  mountains  east  of  Laodiceia, 
sloping  gradually  on  their  west  side,  had  a steeper 
inclination  on  the  east  towards  Apameia  (named  by 
the  Macedonians  Pella)  and  the  Chersonese,  as  the 
rich  valley  of  the  Orontes  about  that  city  was  called. 
Conterminous  with  the  district  of  Apamene,  on  the 
east,  was  the  country  of  the  phylarch  of  the  Arabs, 
named  Parapotamia,  and  Chalcidice,  extending  from 
the  Massyas  ; while  the  Scenite  Arabs  also  occupied 
the  south,  being  less  wild  and  less  distinctively  Aral)S 
in  proportion  as  they  were  brought  nearer  by  position 
to  the  influences  of  Syrian  civilisation.  (^Ibid.  pp. 
749 — 753.)  Then  follows  the  description  of  the 
coast,  which  belongs  to  Phoenicia  (sup.  p.  606),  and 
his  extraordinary  mis-statement  about  Libanus  and 
Antilibanus  (p.  755)  alluded  to  under  those  articles. 
According  to  this  view,  the  western  termination  of 
Libanus  was  on  the  coast,  a little  to  the  south  of 
Tripoli,  at  a place  called  0eoC  TrpdcrcoTroi/,  while  Anti- 
libanus commenced  at  Sidon.  The  two  ranges  then 
ran  parallel  towards  the  east,  until  they  terminated 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Arabians,  above  Damascus, 
and  in  the  two  Trachones  [Trachonitis].  Be- 
tween these  two  ranges  lay  the  great  plain  of  Coele- 
syria, divided  into  several  districts,  the  width  at  the 
sea  200  stadia,  the  length  inland  about  double  the 
width ; fertilised  by  rivers,  the  largest  of  which  was 
the  Jordan,  and  having  a lake  called  Gennesaritis 
[Tiberias  Make].  The  Chrysorrhoas,  which  rose 
near  Damascus,  was  almost  wholly  absorbed  in  irri- 
gation. The  Lycus  and  Jordan  were  navigated  by 
the  Aradians.  The  westernmost  of  the  plains, 
along  the  sea-border,  was  called  Macra  (Met/epa 
veSioy),  next  to  which  was  Massyas,  with  a hilly 
district  in  which  Chalcis  was  situated  as  a kind  of 
acropolis  of  the  district,  which  commenced  at  Lao- 
diceia'ad  Libanum.  This  hilly  district  was  held 
by  the  Ituraeans  and  Arabs  [Ituraea].  Above 
Massyas  was  the  Enyal  Plain  (Au\^i'  Ba(ri\iKbs) 
and  the  country  of  Damascus,  followed  by  the  Tra- 
chones, &c.  (pp.  755,  756).  This  very  confused  and 
inaccurate  desenption  has  been  sufficiently  corrected 
i{i  the  account  above  given  of  the  Physical  Geo- 
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graphy  of  Syria,  and  need  not  be  further  noticed  than 
to  observe  that  it  is  very  strange  that,  after  Syria  had 
been  occupied  by  the  Macedonians  and  the  Romans 
for  so  many  years,  and  notwithstanding  the  frequent 
campaigns  of  the  Roman  legions  in  that  countr}', 
even  its  main  features  were  so  little  known. 

Pliny  confines  Syria  to  the  limits  usually  assigned 
it,  that  is  he  distinguishes  between  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, which  are  confounded  by  Strabo.  He  describes 
Galilee  as  that  part  of  Judaea  which  adjoins  Syria 
(v.  14.  s.  15),  but  coincides  with  Strabo  in 
giving  a description  of  the  coast  under  the  name  of 
Phoenice  (19.  s.  17).  Ilis  notion  of  the  direction 
of  the  ranges  of  Libanus  and  Antilibanus  is  more 
correct  than  that  of  Stiabo  ; but  his  description  of 
the  coast  of  Phoenice,  like  that  of  his  predecessor,  is 
far  more  correct  than  that  of  the  interior  of  the 
country  ; while  his  grouping  of  the  various  districts 
is  altogether  arbitrary  and  incorrect.  Thus,  while 
he  correctly  describes  Mount  Lebanon  as  commencing 
behind  Sidon,  he  makes  it  extend  for  1500  stadia 
(a  monstrous  exaggeration,  if  the  reading  is  correct) 
to  Simyra,  and  this  he  calls  Coelesyria.  Then  he 
loosely  states  the  parallel  range  of  Antilibanus  to  be 
equal  to  this,  and  adds  a fact,  unnoticed  by  other 
writers,  that  the  two  ranges  were  joined  by  a wall 
drawn  across  the  intermediate  valley.  Within,  i.  e. 
east  of,  this  last  range  (“  post  eum  introrsus  ”)  he 
places  the  region  of  Decapods  and  the  tetrarchies 
which  he  had  before  enumerated  (viz.  Trachonitis, 
Paneas,  Abila,  Area,  Ampeloessa,  Gabe),  and  the 
whole  extent  of  Palestine (“Palaestinae  tota  laxitas”), 
— a confusion  on  the  part  of  the  author  involving  a 
double  or  triple  error;  for,  1st,  unless  Damascus  be 
included  in  the  Dccapolis,  the  whole  region  lay  south 
of  Antilibanus  ; 2dly,  the  cities  of  the  Decapods  lay 
in  several  tetrarchies,  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
be  distinguished  from  them  as  a separate  district ; 
3dly,  the  tetrarchies  themselves,  which  are  wrongly 
enumerated,  lay,  for  the  most  part,  within  Coele- 
syria proper,  and  only  Abilene,  in  any  proper  sense, 
to  the  east  of  Antilibanus,  although  this  description 
might  loosely  apply  to  Trachonitis  also  [Tracho- 
nitis]. But  to  descend  to  particulars. 

Phoenice  terminates  to  the  north,  according  to 
Pliny,  at  the  island  Aradus,  north  of  the  river 
Eleutheros,  near  Simyra  and  Marathos.  On  the 
coast  were  situated  Came,  Balanea,  Paltos,  Gabale, 
the  promontory  on  which  lay  Laodiceia  Libera,  Dios- 
polis,  Heraclea,  Charadrus,  Posidium;  then  the  pro- 
montory of  Syria  of  Antioch,  then  that  of  Seleucia 
Libera,  called  also  Pieria.  Another  egregious  error 
follows  this  generally  correct  statement,  and  is 
accompanied  with  another  example  of  exaggeration. 
Mons  Casius  he  places  above  Seleucia  (“  super  earn”) 
— from  which  it  is  distant  about  15  miles  to  the 
north,  the  Orontes  intervening — and  states  its  as- 
cent to  be  xix.  M.P.,  and  its  direct  height  iv.  M.  P., 
or  nearly  20,000  feet!  — its  actual  height  being 
about  5,700  feet,— from  the  summit  of  which  the  sun 
might  be  seen  above  the  horizon  at  the  fourth  watch, 
i.  e.  three  hours  before  sunrise.  North  of  this  came 
the  town  Rhosos,  behind  which  (“  a tergo”)  Portae 
Syriae,  between  the  Rhosii  Montes  and  the  Taurus; 
then  Myriandros,  on  the  coast,  and  Mount  Amanus, 
on  which  was  Bomitae,  and  which  separated  Syria 
from  Cilicia  (v.  20  - 22).  In  the  interior  the  fol- 
lowing districts  belonged  to  Coelesyria:  Apameia, 
divided  by  the  river  klarsyas  from  the  tetrarchy  of 
the  Nazerini ; Bambyce,  otherwise  called  Hierapolis, 
but  Mabog  by  the  Syrians  (famous  for  the  worship 
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of  the  monstrous  Atargatis,  the  Derceto  of  the 
Greeks) ; Chalcis  ad  Belum,  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  region  of  ChalciJene,  the  most  fertile  in  Syria; 
then  Cyrrhestice,  named  from  Cyrrlmm ; the  Gazatae, 
Gindareni,  Gabeni ; two  tetrarchies  named  Granu- 
comatae;  the  Emeseni;  Hylatae;  the  Ituraeans  and 
their  kindred  Baetarveni ; the  Marianimitani,  the 
tetrarchy  ofMammisea,  Paradisus,  Pagrae,  Pinaritae ; 
two  other  Seleuciae,  the  one  at  the  Euphrates,  the 
other  at  Belus ; the  Cardytenses.  All  these  he 
places  in  Coelesyria:  the  towns  and  peoples  enume- 
rated in  the  rest  of  Syria,  omitting  those  on  the 
Euphrates,  which  are  separately  described,  are  the 
Arcthusii,  Beroeenses,  Epiphanoenses ; on  the  east, 
the  Laodiceans  by  Libanus,  the  Leucadii,  Larisaei, 
besides  seventeen  tetrarchies  with  barbarous  names 
not  further  specified.  The  towns  named  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Euphrates  are,  Samosata,  the  head  of 
Commagene,  xl.  ]\I.  P.  below  the  cataracts,  where  it 
receives  the  Marsyas  ; Cingilla  the  end,  and  Im- 
rr.ea  the  commencement,  of  Commagene;  Epiphania, 
Antiochia  adEuphraten;  then  Zeugma,  Ixxii.  M.  P. 
from  Samosata,  celebrated  for  the  bridge  over  the 
Euphrates — whence  its  name — which  connected  it 
with  Apameia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river;  Europus; 
Thapsacus,  then  called  Amphipolis.  On  reaching 
Ura,  the  river  turned  to  the  east,  leaving  the  vast 
desert  of  Palmyra  on  the  right.  Palmyra  was 
cccxxxvii.  M.  P.  from  the  Parthian  city  of  Seleuceia 
ad  Tigrim,  cciii.  M.  P.  from  the  nearest  part  of  the 
Syrian  coast,  and  xxvii.  M.  P.  from  Damascus.  Be- 
low (“  infra”)  the  deserts  of  Palmyra  was  the  region 
Strelendena,  and  the  above-named  Hierapolis,  Beroea, 
and  Chalcis;  and  beyond  (“ultra”)  Palmyra,Emesa 
and  Elatius,  half  as  near  again  (“  dimidio  propior  ”) 
to  Petra  as  was  Damascus  (Ib.  cc.  23 — 26). 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  many  of  these  names  in 
their  Latin  disguise  still  further  obscured  by  corrupt 
readings  ; but  many  of  them  will  occur  in  the  more 
accurate  and  methodical  notices  of  Ptolemy,  in  con- 
nection with  which  a comparative  Geography  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Syria  may  be  attempted.  The 
boundaries  of  Syria  are  fixed  by  Ptolemy  consist- 
ently with  earlier  writers.  On  the  N.,  Cilicia,  part 
of  Cappadocia,  and  Mons  Amanus ; on  the  W.  the 
Syrian  sea ; on  the  S.  Judaea ; on  the  E.  the  Ara- 
bian desert  as  far  as  the  ford  of  the  Euphrates, 
near  Thapsacus  ; then  the  river  itself  as  far  as 
Cappadocia  (Ptol.  v.  15.  §§  1 — 8). 

The  distiicts  and  towns  are  enumerated  under 
the  following  subdivisions:  — 

i.  The  Coast  (§§  2, 3)  after  Issus  and  the  Cili- 
cian  Gates.  1.  Alexandreia  by  the  Issus.  2.  Myrian- 
drus.  3.  Rhossus.  4.  The  Rhossian  Rock  ((rffjTreAos). 
5.  Seleuceia  of  Pieria.  6.  The  mouth  of  the  Orontes. 
7.  Poseidion.  8.  Heracleia.  9.  Laodiceia.  10.  Gabala. 
11.  Paltos.  12.  Balaneae.  [Then  follows  Phoe- 
nice,  from  the  Eleuthems  to  the  Chorseus,  S.  of 
Dora.  See  Phoenice.]  Of  the  above-named  maritime 
towns  of  Syria,  No.  2 alone  has  occurred  in  Xeno- 
phon, 5 parasangs  S.  of  the  Cilician  Gates.  Both 
this  and  most  of  the  others  occur  in  Strabo  and 
Pliny,  and  the  distances  are  furnished  by  the  author 
of  the  Stadiasmus  Maris  Magni,  and  the  Itinerarium 
Hierusolymitanum.  Alexandreia  (Iskander uii),  not 
mentioned  by  Strabo  or  Pliny,  was  45  stadia  from 
the  Cilician  Pylae.  Myriandrus  was  80  stadia  from 
Alexandreia.  Its  site  has  not  been  identified  (Ains- 
worth, Travels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
p.  59),  but  is  conjecturally,  though  probably,  placed 
by  Pococke  on  the  river  Dulgehan.  (Observations 
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on  Syria,  p.l79.)  Rhossus  (now.4rsj/s)  is  90  stadia 
from  Myriandrus  ; while  the  Rhossicus  Scopulus, 
80  stadia  from  Rhossus,  is  to  be  identified  in  the 
Ras  Khanzeer,  the  southern  promontory  of  the  Gidf 
of  Iskanderun,  a well-known  nautical  featui  e on 
this  coast.  (Ih.  p.  180;  Chesney,  Expedition, 

1.  p.  410.)  Between  Seleuceia  and  the  Rhossic 
rock  the  Stadiasmus  inserts  Georgia,  40  stadia 
from  the  former,  80  from  the  latter.  Seleuceia  is 
clearly  marked  by  extensive  and  important  ruins. 
[Seleuceia.]  From  Seleuceia  to  the  Orontes,  40 
stadia.  Between  the  Orontes  and  Poseidion  the 
Stadiasmus  enumerates  Nymphaeum,  15  stadia; 
Long  Island  (Mo/cpa  vri(Tos),  one  of  the  PigeonRocks, 
50  stadia;  Chaladrus,  or  Chaladropolis  (obviously 
the  Charadrus  of  Ptolemy),  10  stadia;  Sidonia, 
60  stadia,  above  which  was  a lofty  mountain  called 
the  Throne  (®p6vos),  distant  80  stadia  from 
Poseidium.  Heracleia  (Ras-el-Basit),  situated  on  a 
cape  called  Polia,  was  100  stadia  from  Poseidium, 
and  Laodiceia  120  stadia  direct  distance  from 
Heracleia;  between  which  the  Stadiasmus  inserts 
Pasieria  and  Albus  Portus,  the  former  120  stadia 
from  Polia,  the  latter  30  stadia  from  Laodiceia, 
with  a like  interval  between  the  two.  From  Lao- 
diceia the  Stadiasmus  reckons  200  stadia  to  Balaneae 
(Banias),  in  direct  distance,  subdivided  as  follows: 
from  Laodiceia  to  a navigable  river,  probably  Nahr- 
el-Kehir,  70  stadia ; from  that  to  Gabala  (Jebili), 
80;  to  Paltus  (Boldo),  30;  to  Cape  Balaneae,  70 
stadia. 

ii.  By  the  Euphrates  (§  11).  1.  Cholma- 
dara.  2.  Samosata. 

iii.  Pieria.  (§  12.)  1.  Pinara.  2.  Pagrae.  3. 
The  Syrian  Gates.  This  was  the  N. -western  part 
of  the  country,  where  Bagras  still  marks  about  the 
centre  of  the  district.  [Pagrae.] 

iv.  Cyrrhestice  (§  13).  1.  Ariseria.  2. 

Rhegias.  3.  Buba.  4.  Heracleia.  5.  Niara.  6.  Hier- 
apolis. 7.  Cyrrhus.  8.  Berrhoea.  9.  Baena.  10.  Pa- 
phara.  This  district  lay  to  the  east  of  Pieria,  and 
corresponded  with  the  fertile  plain  watered  by  the 
three  streams  that  flow  into  the  lake  of  Antioch,  the 
Labotas,  the  Arceuthus,  and  tlie  Oenoparas  of 
Strabo;  on  the  last  and  easternmost  of  which,  now 
called  the  Afrin,  the  modern  village  of  Coi'us 
still  represents  the  ancient  Cyrrhus,  the  capital  of 
the  district  to  which  it  gave  its  name.  This  part 
of  Syria  is  so  little  known  that  it  is  impossible  to 
identify  its  other  ancient  towns,  the  names  of  which, 
however,  might  doubtless  be  recovered  in  existing 
villages  or  sites.  The  village  of  Corns,  which  has 
ruins  in  its  vicinity,  is  situated  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Taurus,  about  40  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Aleppo 
and  15  miles  NW.  of  Kilis,  the  seat  of  the  Turco- 
man government,  whose  limits  nearly  correspond 
with  those  of  the  ancient  Cyrrhestice.  (Chesney, 
Euphrates  Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  422,  and  map  i.) 

V.  By  the  Euphrates  (§  14).  1.  Urima. 

2.  Arustis.  3.  Zeugma.  4.  Europus.  5.  Caecilia. 
6.  Bethamania.  7.  Gerrhe.  8.  Arimara.  9.  Eragiza 
or  Errhasiga.  These  towns  of  the  Euphrates  were 
situated  lower  down  tlie  stream  than  those  mentioned 
above  (iii.),  apparently  between  Samosat  and  the 
river  Sajitr,  a tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  which, 
rising' near  'Ain  Tab,  enters  that  river  a little  below 
some  ancient  ruins,  supposed  to  represent  the 
Caecilia  of  Ptolemy  (No.  5).  The  names  of 
several  of  these  towns  are  still  preserved  in  the 
native  villages  situated  between  the  Sajur  and  the 
Euphrates;  and  it  is  clear  that  the  geographer  did 
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not  intend  to  say  that  all  these  towns  were  on  the 
liver.  The  castle  of  Oroum,  not  far  above  Bireh- 
Jik  and  Port  William,  is  IJrima  (No.  1 in  the 
list),  to  the  west  of  which,  not  far  from  'Ain  Tab, 
is  the  small  village  of  Arid,  Arulis  (No.  2). 
(Chesiiey,  p.  419.) 

vi.  Seleucis  (§  15).  1.  Gephyra.  2.  Gin- 

darus.  3.  Imma.  The  Seleucis  of  Ptolemy  com- 
prehended a small  part  only  of  that  district  described 
under  the  same  name  by  Strabo,  probably  that  tract 
of  toast  to  the  north  of  the  Orontes,  in  which  Seleu- 
ceia  Pieria  w'as  situated.  [Seleucis;  Seleuceia 
PlEKlA.] 

vii.  Cassiotis  (§  16).  1.  Antioch  on  the 

Orontes.  2.  Daphne.  3.  Bactaialle.  4.  Audeia 
(«Z.  Lydia).  5.  Seleuceia  ad  Belum.  6.  Larissa. 
7.  Epiphaneia.  8.  Rhaphaneae.  9.  Antaradus. 
10.  Marathus.  11.  Mariame.  12.  Mamuga.  This 
district  comprehended  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Oi'ontes  to  Aradus,  so  including  part  of  Phoenice, 
while  to  the  east  it  extended  as  far  as  the  Orontes; 
thus  corresponding  nearly  with  the  pashalic  of 
Tripoli  in  the  modern  division  of  the  country.  This 
also  was  part  of  Strabo’s  Seleucis,  in  which  he 
places  Antioch.  Of  the  towns  recited,  7,  6,  5,  1,  2 
were  situated  at  or  near  the  Orontes  ; 8,  9,  and  10 
on  the  coast  (see  under  the  names):  3, 4,  1 1,  and  12 
have  not  been  identified. 

viii.  CiiALYBONiTis  (§  17).  1.  Thema.  2.  Aco- 

raca  (al.  Acoraba).  3.  Derrhima.  4.  Chalybon. 
5.  Spelunca ; and,  by  the  Euphrates,  6,  Barbarissus. 
7.  Athis.  Chalybonitis  received  its  name  from 
No.  4 in  the  list  of  cities,  afterwards  called  Beroea 
by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  so  designated  by  Strabo, 
situated  about  half-way  been  Antioch  and  Hierapolis. 
[Beroea,  No.  3.]  This  fixes  the  district  to  the 
east  of  Cassiotis,  in  the  pashalic  of  Aleppo,  whose 
renowned  capital  called  in  Arabic  Chaleb,  is  the 
modern  representative  of  Chalybon,  which  had  re- 
sumed its  ancient  name  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Ptolemy,  unless  it  had  rather  retained  it  throughout 
among  tlie  natives.  The  district  extended  from  the 
Orontes  to  the  Euphrates.  The  sites  have  not  been 
identified. 

ix.  Chalcidice  (§  18).  1.  Chalcis.  2.  Asa- 

ph,eidama.  3.  Tohnidessa.  4.  Maronias.  5.  Coara. 
Thi.s  district  lay  south  of  Aleppo,  and  therefore  of 
Chalybonitis,  according  to  Pococke  (^Observations 
on  Syria,  p.  149),  which  is  confirmed  by  the  exist- 
ence of  Kennasserin,  which  he  takes  to  be  iden- 
tical in  situation  with  Chalcis,  and  which,  among 
Arab  writei:s,  gives  its  name  to  this  part  of  Syria, 
and  to  the  gate  of  Aleppo,  which  leads  in  this 
direction,  [Chalcis,  No.  1.]  * 

X.  Apahene  .(§  19).  1.  Nazaba  (al.  Nazama). 

And  on  the  e:ist  of  the  Orontes,  2.  Thelmenwsus 
(al.  Thelbenissus).  3.  Apameia.  4.  Emissa.  This  is 
comprehended  in  Strabo’s  Seleucis,  and  is  easily  iden- 
tified with  the  district  of  Boms.  [See  Emesa,  &c.] 

xi.  Laodicene  (§  20).  1.  Scabiosa  Laodiceia, 

2 Paradisus.  3.  Jabruda.  To  the  south  of  the 
formi  r,  higher  up  the  Orontes,  also  comprehended  in 
the  Seleucis  of  Strabo.  No.  1 is  identical  with  Strabo 
and  Pliny’s  Laodiceia  ad  Libanum,  placed  by  Mr. 
Porter  and  Dr.  Robinson  at  Tell  Neby  Mindan  on 
tlie  left  bank  of  the  Orontes,  near  Lake  Homs, 
Paradisus  (2),  still  marked  by  a pyramid,  on  which 
are  represented  hunting  scenes.  (See  above,  p.  495, 
s.v.  Orontes.)  Dr.  Robinson  so  nearly  agrees  with 
this  identification  as  to  place  Paradisus  at  Juseieh- 
el-Kadim,  which  is  only  a few  miles  distant  from 
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the  pyramid  of  Hurmul  to  the  east.  (Robinson, 
Bib.  Res.  1852,  p.  556;  Porter,  Five  Years  in 
Damascus,  vol.  ii.  p.  339.)  Jabruda  (3)  is  distinctly 
marked  by  Yabrud  on  the  east  of  Antilibanus,  a 
town  mentioned  by  writers  of  sacred  geography  as 
an  episcopal  city  in  the  fourth  century,  a distinction 
which  it  still  retains. 

xii.  Phoenice,  inland  cities  (§  21).  1.  Area. 

2.  Palaeobiblus.  3.  Gabala.  4.  Caesareia  Panias. 
These  have  been  noticed  under  the  articles  Phoe- 
nice, &c. 

xiii.  CoELESYRiA,  cities  of  the  Decapolls  (§§  22. 

23).  1.  Heliopolis.  2.  Abila,  named  of  Lysanias, 

3.  Saana.  4.  Ina.  5.  Damascus.  6.  Samuiis. 
7.  Abida.  8.  Hippus.  9.  Capitolias.  10.  Gadara. 
ll.Adra.  \2.  Scythopolis.  \S.  Gerasa.  14.  Pe//a. 
\b.  Dion.  16.  Gadora.  \1 . Philadelpheia.  18.  (7a- 
natha.  The  statement  of  the  geographer  that  these 
are  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis,  preceding,  as  it  does, 
the  enumeration  of  eighteen  cities,  can  only  be  taken 
to  mean  that  the  ten  cities  of  the  Decapolis  were 
comprehended  in  the  list,  and  that  the  remainder 
might  be  regarded  as  situated  in  that  region.  It  is 
remarkable,  too,  that  the  name  Coelesyria  is  here 
used  in  a more  restricted  and  proper  sense  than  at 
the  heading  of  the  chapter  under  consideration, 
where  it  is  equivalent  to  Syria  in  its  widest  accep- 
tation. According  to  Pliny  the*  nine  cities  marked 
by  italics  in  the  above  list,  with  the  addition  of 
Raphana,  — apparently  the  Raphaneae  of  Ptolemy 
in  Cassiotis, — properly  constituted  the  cities  of  the 
Decapolis,  according  to  most  authorities.  These 
and  the  remaining  cities  require  a very  large  district 
to  be  assigned  to  this  division  of  the  country,  com- 
prehending the  whole  length  of  the  Bukd'a,  i.  e. 
Coelesyria  Proper,  from  Heliopolis  (1)  (Baalbek')  to 
Philadelpheia  (17)  (Ammon),  and  in  width  from 
Damascus  almost  to  the  Mediterranean.  Abila  of 
Lysanias  (2),  has  only  lately  been  identified,  and 
attracted  the  notice  which  it  deserves,  as  the  capital 
of  the  tetrarchy  of  Abilene,  mentioned  by  St.  Luke, 
in  connection  perhaps  with  this  same  Lysanias, 
whose  name  is  attached  to  it  by  the  geographer. 
(St.  Luke,  iii.  1.)  It  is  situated  in  the  heart  of 
Antilibanus,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Barada, 
where  the  numerous  remains  of  antiquity  and  some 
inscriptions  leave  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the 
site.  (De  Saulcy,  Voyage  autour  de  la  Mer  Morte, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  593  — 604  ; Porter,  Damascus,  vol.  i. 
pp.  15,  102,  261 — 273  ; Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  1852, 
pp.  479—484.) 

xiv.  Palmyrene  (§  24).  l.Rhesapha.  2.Cholle. 
3.  Oriza.  4.  Putea.  5.  Adada.  6.  Palmyra. 
7.  Adacha.  8.  Danaba.  9.  Goaria.  10.  Aueria 
(a^.  Aueira).  ll.Casama.  12.  Odmana.  13.  Atera; 
and,  near  the  Euphrates,  14.  Alalis.  15.  Sura. 
16.  Alamatha.  This  district  obviously  lay  to  the 
east  of  the  last-named,  and  south  of  Chalybonitis. 
It  comprehended  the  vast  desert  region  in  which  Pal- 
myra is  situated,  but  which  is  almost  a blank  on  the 
map,  so  as  to  defy  all  attempts  to  identify  the  sites. 

XV.  Batanaea  (§  26).  1.  Gerra.  2.  Elere.  3. 
Nelaxa.  4.  Adrama.  This  district  will  best  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  Trachonitis.  [G.W.] 

IV.  History. — The  earliest  accounts  which  we 
possess  of  Syria  represent  it  as  consisting  of  a num- 
ber of  independent  kingdoms.  Thus  we  hear  of  the 
kings  of  Maacha  in  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  x.  6), 
of  the  kings  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Gesher 
in  the  time  of  Solomon  (Ib.  iii.  3,  xiii.  37),  &c. 
But  of  all  the  Aramaean  monarchies  the  most 
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powerful  in  the  time  of  Saul  and  David  was  Zobah, 
as  appears  from  the  number  of  men  which  that 
people  brought  into  the  field  against  David  (/6.  viii. 
4),  and  from  the  rich  booty  of  which  they  were 
spoiled  by  the  Israelites  (/6.  v.  7).  Even  after  sus- 
taining a signal  defeat,  they  were  able  in  a little  time 
to  take  the  field  again  with  a considerable  force  (76. 
X.  6).  David  nevertheless  subdued  all  Syria,  which, 
however,  recovered  its  independence  after  the  death 
of  Solomon,  b.c.  975.  From  this  period  Damascus, 
the  history  of  which  has  been  already  given  [Da- 
mascus, Vol.  I.  p.  748],  became  the  most  consider- 
able of  the  Syrian  kingdoms.  Syria  was  conquered 
by  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  about  the  year 
747  B.  c.,  and  was  annexed  to  that  kingdom.  Hence 
it  successively  formed  part  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Persian  empires  ; but  its  history  presents  nothing 
remarkable  down  to  the  time  of  its  conquest  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  After  the  death  of  that  con- 
queror in  B.c.  323,  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  fell  to 
the  share  of  his  general  Seleucus  Nicator.  The  so- 
vereignty of  Seleucus,  however,  was  disputed  by 
Antigonus,  and  was  not  established  till  after  the 
battle  of  Ipsus,  in  301  b.c.,  when  he  founded  An- 
tioch on  the  Orontes,  as  the  new  capital  of  his  king- 
dom. [Antiocheia,  Vol.  I.  p.  142.]  From  this 
period  the  descendants  of  Seleucus,  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Seleucidae,  occupied  the  throne  of 
Syria  down  to  the  year  65  b.c.,  when  Antiochus 
XIII.  Asiaticus  was  dethroned  by  Pompey,  and  Syria 
became  a Roman  province.  (Plut.  Pomp.  39  ; Ap- 
pian,  Syr.  46  ; Eutrop.  vi.  14.)  Into  the  history  of 
%ria  under  the  Seleucidae  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter,  since  a table  of  that  dynasty  is  given  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Biography  [Vol.  III.  p.  769],  and  the 
public  events  will  be  found  described  in  the  lives  of 
the  respective  monarchs. 

The  tract  of  which  Pompey  took  possession  under 
the  name  of  Syria  comprised  the  whole  country  from 
the  gulf  of  Issus  and  the  Euphrates  to  Egypt  and 
the  deserts  of  Arabia.  (Appian,  Syr.  50,  Mith. 
106.)  The  province,  however,  did  not  at  first 
comprehend  the  whole  of  this  tract,  but  consisted 
merely  of  a strip  of  land  along  the  sea-coast,  which, 
from  the  gulf  of  Issus  to  Damascus,  was  of  slender 
breadth,  but  which  to  the  S.  of  that  city  spread 
itself  out  as  far  as  the  town  of  Canatha.  The  rest 
was  parcelled  out  in  such  a manner  that  part  con- 
sisted of  the  territories  of  a great  number  of  free 
cities,  and  part  was  assigned  to  various  petty  princes, 
whose  absolute  dependence  upon  Rome  led  to  their 
dominions  being  gradually  incorporated  into  the  pro- 
vince. (Appian,  Syr.  50.)  The  extent  of  the  pro- 
vince was  thus  continually  increased  during  the 
first  century  of  the  Empire  ; and  in  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian it  had  become  so  large,  that  a partition  of  it 
was  deemed  advisable.  Commagene,  the  most 
northern  of  the  ten  districts  into  which,  according  to 
Ptolemy  (v.  15),  the  upper  or  northern  Syria  was 
divided,  had  become  an  independent  kingdom  before 
the  time  of  Pompey’s  conquest,  and  therefore  did  not 
form  part  of  the  province  established  by  him.  [CoM- 
MAQKNE,.Vol.  I.  p.  651.]  The  extent  of  this  pro- 
vince may  be  determined  by  the  free  cities  into 
which  it  was  divided  by  Pompey ; the  names  of 
which  are  known  partly  from  their  being  mentioned 
by  Josephus  (^Ant.  xiv.  4.  § 4),  and  partly  from  the 
era  which  they  used,  namely  that  of  b.c.  63,  the 
year  in  which  they  received  their  freedom.  In  this 
way  we  are  enabled  to  enumerate  the  following  cities 
in  the  original  province  of  Syria  : Antiocheia,  Se- 
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leuceia  in  Pieria,  Epiphaneia,  between  Arethusa  and 
Emesa,  Apameia  ; nearly  all  the  towns  of  the  Deca- 
polis,  as  Abila  (near  Gadara),  Antiocheia  ad  Hip- 
pum  or  Hippos,  Canatha,  Diuin,  Gadara,  Pella,  and 
Philadelpheia  ; in  Phoenicia,  Tripolis,  Sidon,  Tyrus, 
Dora ; in  the  north  of  Palestine,  Scythopolis  and 
Samaria  ; on  the  coast,  Turris  Stratonis  (Caesareia), 
Joppe,  lamneia,  Azotus,  Gaza  ; and  in  the  soutl^ 
Marissa.  The  gift  of  freedom  to  so  many  cities  is 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  generosity  of  the  Romans, 
but  must  be  regarded  as  a necessary  measure  of 
policy.  All  these  towns  had  their  own  jurisdiction, 
and  administered  their  own  revenues ; but  they  were 
tributary  to  the  Romans,  and  their  taxes  were  levied 
according  to  the  Roman  system  established  on  tlie 
organisation  of  the  province.  (“  Syria  turn  primum 
facta  est  stipendiaria,”  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  37.)  The  first 
governors  of  Syria,  and  especially  Gabinius,  who  was 
proconsul  in  the  year  57  b.  c.,  took  much  pains  in 
restoring  the  cities  which  had  been  destroyed. 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  5,  § 3.)  The  divisions  esta- 
blished in  Judaea  by  Gabinius  have  been  noticed  in 
another  article.  [Palaestina,  Vol.  II.  p.  532.] 
Caesar,  during  his  expedition  against  Pharnaces, 
b.c.  47,  confirmed  these  cities  in  their  rights,  and 
likewise  extended  them  to  others,  as  Gabala,  Lao- 
diceia  ad  Mare,  and  Ptolemais.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii. 
p.  314,  sq.;  Norisius,  Ep.  Syrom.  pp.  175 — 213, 
450.)  Of  the  regulations  adopted  in  Syria  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus  we  have  little  information. 

The  same  political  reasons  which  dictated  the  es- 
tablishment of  these  free  cities,  where  it  was  possible 
to  do  so,  rendered  the  continuance  of  dynastic 
governments  necessary  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
districts  of  the  province,  where  either  the  nomadic 
character  of  the  population,  or  its  obstinate  adherence 
to  ancient  institutions  was  adverse  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  and  regular  forms  of  government. 
These  dynasties,  however,  like  the  free  cities,  were 
used  as  the  responsible  organs^  of  the  Roman  ad- 
ministration, and  were  tributaries  of  Rome.  Thus, 
in  the  histories  of  Commagene  and  Judaea,  we  find 
instances  in  which  their  sovereigns  were  cited  to  ap- 
pear at  Rome,  were  tried,  condemned,  and  punished. 
The  Roman  idea  of  a province  is  essentially  a finan- 
cial one.  A province  was  considered  as  a “ praedium 
populi  Romani”  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  3);  and  hence  the 
dynasties  of  Syria  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  province  just  as  much  as  the  free  towns,  since, 
like  them,  they  were  merely  instruments  for  the 
collection  of  revenue.  (Cf.  Huschke,  Ueber  den  zur 
Zeit  der  Geburt  Jesu  Christi  gehaltenen  Cemvs, 
pp.  100 — 112.)  Thus  we  find  these  petty  sovereigns 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  regarding  them.seives 
merely  as  the  agents,  or  procuratores,  of  the  Roman 
people  (Sail.  Jng.  14;  Matfei,  Mus.  Ver.  p.  234); 
nor  were  they  allowed  to  subsist  longer  than  was 
necessary  to  prepare  their  subjects  for  incorporation 
with  the  province  of  which  they  were  merely  ad- 
juncts. 

The  Syrian  dynasties  were  as  follows:  1.  Chalcis 
ad  Belum.  2.  The  dynasty  of  Arethusai  and  Emesa. 
3.  Abila.  4.  Damascus.  5.  Judaea.  6.  Palmyra. 
These  states  have  been  treated  of  under  their  re- 
spective names,  and  we  shall  here  only  add  a few 
particulars  that  may  serve  further  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  some  of  them  during  the  time  that  they 
were  under  the  Roman  sway.  All  that  is  essential 
to  be  known  respecting  the  first  three  dynasties  has 
already  been  recorded..  With  regard  to  Damascus, 
it  may  be  added  that  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  the  first 
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governor  of  Syria  appointed  by  Pompey,  after  having 
punished  its  ruler,  the  Arabian  prince  Aretas,  for 
the  attacks  which  he  had  made  upon  the  province 
before  it  had  been  x*educed  to  order,  concluded  a 
treaty  with  him  in  B.  c.  62.  It  is  to  this  event 
that  the  coins  of  Scaurus  refer,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion REX  ARETAS.  (Eckhel,  vol.  V.  p.  131;  cf. 
Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  15;  Appian.  Syr.  51;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  4.  § 5,  5.  § 1.)  Damascus  was  dependent 
on  the  Romans,  and  sometimes  had  a Roman  garrison 
(Hieron.  in  Isai.  c.  17 ; Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  11.  § 7), 
tliough  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Arabian  kings 
were  in  possession  of  it,  on  the  condition  of  paying  a 
tribute.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the  city 
was  in  the  possession  of  an  ethnarch  of  Aretas  in 

A. D.  39;  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  105,  when 
Arabia  Petraea  became  a province,  that  Damascus 
was  united  with  Syria,  in  the  proconsulship  of  Cor- 
nelius Palma.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  330.) 

On  the  other  hand,  Judaea  appears  to  have  been 
annexed  to  the  province  of  Syria  immediately  after 
its  conquest  by  Pompey  in  b.  c.  63  (Dion  Cass, 
xxxvii.  15,  16;  Eutrop.  vi.  14;  Liv.  Ep.  102;  Strab. 
xvi.  p.  762,  sq.;  Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  7.  § 7 ; Amm. 
Marc.  xiv.  8.  § 12);  though  it  retained  its  own  ad- 
ministration, with  regard  especially  to  the  taxes  which 
it  paid  to  the  Romans.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  4.  § 4, 

B.  J.  i.  7.  § 6.)  The  race  of  the  Jewish  kings 
ended  with  Aristobulus,  whom  Pompey,  after  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  carried  to  Rome  to  adorn  his 
triumph  (Appian,  Syr.  50;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  16  ; 
Pint.  Pomp.  45;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  4,  &c.)  Hyr- 
canus,  the  brother  of  Aristobulus,  was  left  indeed  in 
Judaea  as  chief  priest  and  ethnarch,  in  which  offices 
he  was  confirmed  by  Caesar;  but  his  dignity  was 
only  that  of  a priest  and  judge.  (Dion  Cass.  1.  c. ; 
and  Joseph.  1.  c.  and  xiv.  7.  § 2,  10.  § 2.)  The  land, 
like  the  province  of  Syria,  was  divided  for  the  con- 
venience of  administration  into  districts  or  circles  of 
an  aristocratic  constitution  (Joseph.  B.J.  i.  8.  § 5); 
and  during  the  constant  state  of  war  in  which  it  was 
kept  either  by  internal  disorders,  or  by  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Arabians  and  Parthians,  the  presence  of 
Roman  troops,  and  of  the  governor  of  the  province 
himself,  was  almost  always  necessary. 

It  has  been  already  related  [Jerusalem,  Vol.  I. 
p.  26]  that  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  throne  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Parthians  in  b.  c.  40.  In  the  following  year 
the  Parthians  were  expelled  from  Syria  by  Ven- 
tidius  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  39 — 41;  Liv.  Epit. 
127);  and  in  B.  c.  38  Judaea  was  conquered  by  So- 
sius,  Antony’s  legatus,  Antigonus  was  captured  and 
executed,  and  Herod,  surnamed  the  Great,  w'as 
placed  upon  the  throne,  which  had  been  promised  to 
him  two  years  previously.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  19 — 
22;  Plut.  Anton.  34,  sqq.;  T&a.  Hist.  v.  9;  Ap- 
pian, B.  C.  V.  75;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  765.)  From  this 
time,  Judaea  again  became  a kingdom.  With  re- 
gard to  the  relation  of  Herod  to  the  Romans  we  may 
remark,  that  a Roman  legion  was  stationed  at  Je- 
rusalem to  uphold  his  sovereignty,  that  the  oath  of 
fealty  was  taken  to  the  emperor,  as  lord  paramount, 
as  well  as  to  the  king,  and  that  the  absolute  de- 
pendence of  the  latter  was  recognised  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a tribute  and  the  providing  of  subsidiary 
troops.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  3.  § 7,  xvii.  2.  § 4; 
Appian,  B.  C.  v.  75.)  Herod,  therefore,  is  to  be 
regarded  only  as  a procurator  of  the  emperor,  with 
the  title  of  king.  Antony  assigned  part  of  tlie  re- 
venues of  Judaea  to  Cleopatra.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv. 
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4.  §§  2,  4.)  According  to  an  ordinance  of  Caesar, 
the  places  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Jerusalem,  with  the 
exception  of  Joppa,  had  to  pay  a yearly  tribute  of  a 
fourth  of  all  agricultural  produce,  which  was  to  be 
delivered  the  following  year  in  Sidon,  besides  a tenth 
to  be  paid  to  Hyrcanus.  (^Ibid.  xiv.  10.  § 6.)  In 
the  seventh,  or  Sabbath  year,  however,  the  tribute 
was  intermitted.  Besides  this  tribute,  there  was  a 
capitation  tax  ; and  it  was  for  the  organising  of  this 
tax  that  the  census  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke  (ii.  1,  2)  was  taken  in  the  year  of  our  Saviour’s 
birth,  which  appears  to  have  been  conducted  by 
Herod’s  officers  according  to  a Roman  forma  cen- 
sualis.  The  division  of  Judaea  among  the  sons  of 
Herod,  and  its  subsequent  history  till  it  was  incor- 
porated in  the  province  of  Syria  by  the  emperor 
Claudius,  A.  D.  44  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  23,  Hist.  v. 
9),  have  been  already  narrated  [Vol.  II.  p.  532],  as 
well  as  the  fate  of  Jerusalem  under  the  emperors 
Titus  and  Hadrian.  [Vol.  II.  p.  26,  seq.] 

With  regard  to  Palmyra,  the  sixth  of  the  dynasties 
before  enumerated,  we  need  here  only  add  to  what 
has  been  already  said  [Vol.  II.  p.  536]  that  it  was 
united  to  the  province  of  Syria  by  Hadrian,  and  bore 
from  him  the  name  of  'Adpiav^  UdKixvpa.  (Steph. 
B.  p.  498,  ed  Meineke;  cf.  Gruter,  p.  86.  8.)  But 
whether  it  became  a colony  with  the  Jus  Itali- 
cum  on  that  occasion  or  at  a later  period,  cannot  be 
determined. 

Respecting  the  administration  of  the  province  of 
Syria,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  series  of  Roman 
governors  commences  with  M.  Scaurus,  who  was 
left  there  by  Pompey  in  the  year  62  b.  c.  with  the 
title  of  quaestor  pro  praetore.  Scaurus  was  suc- 
ceeded by  two  pro-praetores,  L.  Marcius  Philippus, 
61 — 60,  and  Lentulus  Marcellinus,  59 — 58  ; when, 
on  account  of  the  war  with  the  Arabs,  Gabinius  was 
sent  there  as  proconsul,  with  an  army  (Appian,  Syr. 
51;  cf.  Joseph,  xiv.  4,  seq.,  B.  Jud.  i.  6 — 8; 
Eckhel,  vol.  v.  p.  131).  We  then  find  the  following 
names:  Crassus,  55 — 53;  Cassius,  his  quaestor, 
53 — 51 ; M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus,  proconsul.  (Dru- 
mann,  Gesch.  Boms,  vol.  ii.  pp.  101,  118 — 120). 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalus,  Caesar  gave  Syria  to 
Sex.  Julius  Caesar,  b.  c.  47,  w'ho  was  put  to  death 
in  the  following  year  by  Caecilius  Bassus,  an  adherent 
of  Pompey.  (76.  p.  125,  iii.  p.  768.)  Bassus  re- 
tained  possession  of  the  province  till  the  end  of  44, 
w'hen  Cassius  seized  it,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
proconsul.  (Cic.  ad  Earn.  xii.  11.)  After  the 
battle  of  Phihppi,  Antony  appointed  to  it  his  lieu- 
tenant, L.  Decidius  Saxa,  b.  c.  41,  whose  overthrow 
by  the  Parthians  in  the  following  year  occasioned 
the  loss  of  the  whole  province.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii. 
24;  Liv.  Epit.  127.)  The  Parthians,  however, 
were  driven  out  by  Ventidius,  another  of  Antony’s 
lieutenants,  in  the  autumn  of  39.  (Dion  Cass.  ib. 
39—43;  Liv.  ib.\  Plut.  Ant.  33.)  Syria  continued 
to  be  governed  by  Antony’s  officers  till  his  defeat  at 
Actium  in  31,  namely,  C.  Sosius,  b.  c.  38  (by  whom, 
as  we  have  said,  the  throne  of  Judaea  was  given  to 
Herod),  L.  Munatius  Plancus,  b.  c.  35,  and  L. 
Bibulus,  B.  c.  31.  In  b.  c.  30,  Octavian  intrusted 
Syria  to  his  legate,  Q.  Didius.  After  the  division  of 
the  provinces  between  the  emperor  and  senate  in  b.  c. 
27,  Syria  continued  to  have  as  governors  legati 
August!  pro  praetore,  who  were  always  consulates. 
(Suet.  Tib.  41;  Appian,  Syr.  51.)  The  most  ac- 
curate account  of  the  governors  of  Syria,  from  b.  c. 
47  to  A.  D.  69,  will  be  found  in  Norisius,  Cenota- 
phia  Pisana.  (0pp.  vol.  iii.  pp.  424 — 531.)  Their 
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residence  was  Antioch,  which,  as  the  metropolis  of 
the  province,  reached  its  highest  pitch  of  prosperity. 
It  was  principally  this  circumstance  that  induced  the 
emperor  Hadrian  to  divide  Syria  into  three  parts 
(Spart.  Hadr.  14),  namely:  I.  Syria,  which  by 
way  of  distinction  from  the  other  two  provinces  was 
called  Syria  Coele,  Magna  Syria,  Syria  Major,  and 
sometimes  simply  Syria.  (Gruter,  Inscr.  346.  1, 
1091.  5;  Orelli,  Inscr.  no.  3186,  4997;  Galen,  de 
Antidot.  i.  2.)  Antioch  remained  the  capital  till 
the  time  of  Septimius  Severus,  who  deprived  it  of 
that  privilege  on  account  of  its  having  sided  with 
Pescennius  Niger,  and  substituted  Laodiceia,  which 
he  made  a colony  in  its  stead  (Capitol.  M.  Anton.  2.6; 
Avid  Cass.  9;  Ul]^.  Big.  50.  tit.  15.  s.  1.  §3);  and 
although  Caracalla  procured  that  its  rights  should  be 
restored  to  Antioch,  yet  Laodiceia  retained  its  title  of 
metropolis,  together  with  a small  territory  comprising 
four  dependent  cities,  whilst  Antioch,  which  had  also 
been  made  a colony  by  Caracalla,  was  likewise  called 
M etrocolonia  ( Corp.  Inscr.  Gr.  no. 4472 ; Paul.  Dig. 
50.  tit.  1 5.  s. 8.  § 5;  Eckhel,  iii.  p.  302, sq., 319,  sq.) 
II.  Syria  Phoknice,  or  Syrophoenice,  under 
a legatus  August!  pro  praetore  (Murat.  2009.  1,2; 
Marini,  Atti,  4'C.  p.  744),  consisted  of  three  parts, 
with  three  metropolitan  cities,  namely:  1.  Tyre, 
which  first  obtained  the  title  of  metropolis,  with 
relation  to  the  Roman  province,  under  Hadrian 
(Suidas,  ii.  p.  147,  Bernh.),  though  it  had  that  ap- 
pellation previously  with  relation  to  its  own  colonies 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  756  ; Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  386).  2. 

Damascus,  which  from  the  time  of  Hadrian  became 
a metropolis,  with  a small  territory  comprising  five 
towns.  (Just.  Mart. c.  Tryphone,  c.  78;  Ter- 
tull.  ado.  Marcian,\u.  13;  Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  pp.  331 — 
33.3.)  3.  Palmyra,  which  apjiears  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  a procurator  Caesaris  ; whence  we  may 
infer  that  it  was  the  centre  of  a fiscal  circle  (^Notit. 
Dign.  i.  p.  85;  Ulpian,  Dig.  50.  tit.  15.  s.  1.  § 5 ; 
Procop.  de  Aed.  ii.  11;  Corp.  Inscr.  Gr.no.  4485. 
4496 — 4499.)  A fou  r th  metropolis,  E mesa,  was  ad  ded 
under  Heliogabalus  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  311 ; Ulpian,  Dig. 
50.  tit.  15.  s.  1.  § 4).  Trachonitis  also  formed  a sepa- 
rate circle  at  this  time,  with  the  village  of  Phaina  as 
its  peTpoKw/u.la  (^Corp. Inscr.  Gr.4551 ; Orell.  Inscr. 
vol.  ii.  p.  437,  no.  5040).  III.  Syria  Palaestina, 
from  the  time  of  Hadrian  administered  by  a legatus 
Augusti  pro  praet.  The  name  of  Syria  Palaestina 
does  not  appear  on  coins  till  the  time  of  the  Anto- 
nines  (Eckhel, iii.  p.435;  cf.Aristid.  ii.  p.  470,  Dind.; 
Galen,  de  Simpl.  Medic,  iv.  19;  Just.  Mart.  Apol.i. 
1 ; Corp.  Inscr.  Gr.  no.  4029,  4151,  &c.).  Its  me- 
tropolis was  Caesareia,  anciently  Tunis  Stratonis 
(Eckhel,  iii.  p.  432). 

This  division  of  the  province  of  Syria  was  con- 
nected with  an  alteration  in  the  quarters  of  the 
three  legions  usually  stationed  in  Syria.  In  the  time 
of  Dion  Cassius  (iv.  23)  the  Legio  VI.  Scythica 
was  cantoned  in  Syria,  the  Legio  III.  Gallica  in 
Phoenicia,  and  the  Legio  VI.  Ferrata  in  Syria  Palaes- 
tina. The  system  of  colonisation  which  was  begun 
by  Augustus,  and  continued  into  the  third  century 
of  our  era,  was  also  adapted  to  insure  the  security  of 
the  province.  The  first  of  these  colonies  was  Be- 
ryl us,  where  Augustus  settled  the  veterans  of  the 
Legio  V.  Macedonica  and  VIII.  Augusta.  It  was  a 
Colonia  juris  Italic!.  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  356  ; Orelli, 
Inscr.  no.  514;  Ulpian,  Dig.bQ.  lit.  15.  s.  l.§  1 ; Eu- 
seb.  Chron.  p.  155,  Seal.)  Augustus  also  founded 
Heliopolis  (^aa^6eAi),  which  received  the  jus  Italicum 
under  Septimius  Severus  (Ulpian,  1.  c.;  Eckliel,  iii. 
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p.  334).  Under  Claudius  was  founded  Ptolemais 
(Ace),  which  did  not  possess  the  jus  Italicum  (Ul- 
pian, ih.  § 3 ; Plin.  v.  1 ; Eckhel,  iii.  p.  424). 
Vespasian  planted  two  colonies,  Caesareia  (Tunis 
Stratonis)  and  Nicopolis  (Emmaus)  Paul.  Dig. 
50.  tit.  15.  s.  8.  §7;  Eckhel,  iii.  p.  430);  which 
latter,  however,  though  originally  a military  colony, 
appears  to  have  posses.«ed  neither  the  right,  nor  the 
name  of  a colonia  (Eckhel,  iii.  p.  454 ; Joseph. 
Bell.  Jud.  vii.  6;  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccles.  v.  21.)  The 
chief  colony  founded  by  Hadrian  was  Aelia  Capito- 
lina (Jerusalem),  whose  colonists,  however,  were 
Greeks,  and  therefore  it  did  not  possess  the  jus  Itali- 
cum. (Dion  Cass.lxix.  12 ; Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  iv.  6 ; 
Malalas,  xi.  p.  279,  ed.  Bonn  ; Ulpian,  1.  c.  § 6.) 
Hadrian  also  probably  founded  Palmyra.  Under 
Septimius  Severus  we  have  Laodiceia,  Tyrus,  and 
Sebaste  (Samaria),  of  which  the  first  two  possessed 
the  jus  Italicum.  (Ulpian,  ib.  § 3.  and  7 ; Eckhel, 
iii.  p.  319,  387,  seq.,  440,  seq.)  Caracalla  founded 
Antioch  and  Emesa  (Ulpian,  ih.  § 4 ; Paul.  ih.  § 5 ; 
Eckhel,  iii.  302,  311),  Elagabalus  Sidon  (Eckhel, 
iii.  p.  371),  and  Philippus,  apparently,  Damascus 
(Jb.  p.  331).  To  these  must  be  added  two  colonies 
whose  foundation  is  unknown,  Capitolias,  of  whose 
former  name  we  are  ignorant  (Paul.  Dig.  50.  tit.  1 5. 
s.  8.  § 7 ; Eckhel,  iii.  p.  328,  seq.),  and  Caesareia 
ad  Libanum  (Area).  (Eckhel,  ih.  p.  361.) 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  Syria 
was  divided  into  still  smaller  portions,  namely:  1. 
Syria  prima,  governed  by  a consularis,  with  the 
metropolis  of  Antioch  and  the  following  cities  : 
Seleuceia,  Laodiceia,  Gabala,  Paltos,  Beroea,  Chalcis. 

2.  Syria  Secunda,  under  a praeses,  with  Apameiafor 
its  chief  city,  and  the  dependent  towns  of  Epiphaneia, 
Arethusa,  Larissa,  Mariamne,  Balaneia,  Raphaneae, 
and  Seleuceia  ad  Belum.  Malalas  (xiv.  p.  265,  ed. 
Bonn.)  ascribes  its  separation  from  Syria  Prima 
to  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II.,  which,  however,  may 
be  doubted.  Booking  attributes  the  division  to 
Theodosius  the  Great  {ad  Not.  Dignit.  i.  p.  129). 

3.  Phoenicia  Prima,  under  a consularis,  with  the 

metropolis  of  Tyras  and  the  cities  Ptolemais,  Sidon, 
Berytus,  By  bios,  Botryo,  Tri  polls,  Arcae,  Orthosias, 
Aradus,  Antaradus,  Caesarea  Paneas.  4.  Phoenicia 
Secunda,  or  Phoenicia  ad  Libanum,  under  a praeses, 
having  Damascus  for  its  capital,  and  embracing  the 
cities  of  Emesa,  Laodiceia  ad  Libanum,  Heliopolis, 
Abila,  Palmyra.  It  was  first  separated  by  Theo- 
dosius the  Great.  5.  Palaestina  Prima,  administered 
by  a consulai-is,  and  in  the  years  383 — 385  by  a pro- 
consul.  Its  chief  city  was  Caesareia,  and  it  com- 
prehended the  towns  of  Dora,  Antipatris,  Diospolis, 
Azotus  ad  Mare,  Azotus  Mediterranea,  Eleuthero- 
polis,  Aelia  Capitolina  (Jerusalem),  Neapolis,  Livias, 
Sebaste,  Anthedon,  Diocletianopolis,  Joppa,  Gaza, 
Raphia,  Ascalon,  &c.  6.  Palaestina  Secunda,  under 

a praeses,  with  the  capital  of  Scythopolis,  and  the 
towns  of  Gadara,  Abila,  Capitolias,  Hippos,  Tibe- 
rias, Dio  Caesareia,  and  Gabae.  7.  Palaestina  Te:  - 
tia.  This  was  formed  out  of  the  former  province  of 
Arabia.  (Procop.  de  Aed.  v.  8.)  It  was  governed 
by  a praeses,  and  its  chief  city  was  Petra.  (Cf. 
Palaestina,  Vol.  II.  p.  533.) 

With  respect  to  these  later  subdivisions  of  Syria, 
the  reader  may  consult  Hierocles,  p.  397,  ed.  Bonn, 
with  the  notes  of  Wesseling,  p.  518,  sqq.;  the  No- 
titia  Dignit.  i.  p.  5,  seq.,  and  the  commentary  of 
Booking,  pp.  128 — 140,  511;  Bingham,  Orig. 
Eccl.  vol.  iii.  p.  434,  seq.;  Norisius,  de  Epoch. 
Syj’omaced.  in  0pp.  vol.  ii.  p.  374,  sqq.,  p.  419,  seq. 
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1080  STRIAE  PORTAE. 

In  the  year  632,  Syria  was  invaded  by  the  Sara- 
cens, nominally  under  the  command  of  Abu  Obeidah, 
one  of  the  “ companions  ” of  Mahomet,  but  really 
led  by  Chaled,  “ the  sword  of  God.”  The  easy 
conquest  of  Bosra  inspirited  the  Moslems  to  attack 
Damascus ; but  here  the  resistance  was  more  deter- 
mined, and,  though  invested  in  633,  the  city  was 
not  captured  till  the  following  year.  Heraclius  had 
been  able  to  collect  a large  force,  which,  however, 
under  the  command  of  his  general  Werdan,  was 
completely  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Aisnadin;  and 
Damascus,  after  that  decisive  engagement,  though 
it  still  held  out  for  seventy  days,  was  compelled  to 
yield.  Heliopolis  and  Emesa  speedily  shared  the 
fate  of  Bosra  and  Damascus.  The  last  efforts  of 
Heraclius  in  defence  of  Syria,  though  of  extraor- 
dinary magnitude,  were  frustrated  by  the  battle  of 
the  Yermuk.  Jerusalem,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus 
successively  yielded  to  the  Saracen  arms,  and  He- 
raclius abandoned  a province  which  he  could  no 
longer  hope  to  retain.  Thus  in  six  campaigns 
(633—639)  Syria  was  entirely  wrested  from  the 
Roman  empire.  (Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  ch. 
51 ; Marquardt,  Rom.  Alterth.  vol.  iii.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
STRIAE  PORTAE  (Supiat  irvXai),  a pass  be- 
tween Mount  Amanris  and  the  coast  of  the  bay  of 
Issus,  which  formed  a passage  from  Cilicia  into 
Syria.  It  was  3 stadia  in  length,  and  only  broad 
enough  to  allow  an  army  to  pass  in  columns. 
(Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  4.  § 4;  Arrian,  Anah.  ii.  8; 
Plin.  v.  18;  Ptol.  v.  15.  § 12;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  676.) 
This  mountain  pass  had  formerly  been  closed  up  at 
both  ends  by  walls  leading  from  the  rocks  into  the 
sea  ; but  in  the  time  of  Alexander  they  seem  to 
have  existed  no  longer,  as  they  are  not  mentioned 
by  any  of  his  historians.  Through  the  midst  of 
this  pass,  wdiich  is  now  called  the  pass  of  Beilan, 
there  flowed  a small  stream,  which  is  still  known 
under  the  name  of  Merhez-su,  its  ancient  name  being 
Cersus.  [L.  S.] 

SYRIAS  (2upjas)>  ^ headland  in  the  Euxine, 
on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  which,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  larger  promontory  of  Carambis  in  its  vi- 
cinity, was  also  called  Keirri].  (Marcian,  p.  72; 
Arrian,  Peripl.  P.  E.]>.  15;  Anonym.  Peripl.  P.E. 
p.  7.)  Its  modern  name  is  Cape  Indje.  [L.S.] 
SYRIE'NI.  [SVRASTRENE.] 

SYRNOLA  (Jtin.  Ewr.  p.  568),  a town  in  the 
north-western  part  of  Thrace,  between  Philippopolis 
and  Parembole.  [J.  R.] 

SYRO-PHOENICE.  [Syria,  p.  1079.] 

SYROS  or  SYRUS  (Svpos,  alsoSi/pir?,  Horn.  Od. 
XV.  403,  and  'S.vpa,  Diog.  Laert.  i.  115;  Hesych.; 
Suid. : Eth.  'Xvpios ; Syra  (5opa),  and  the  present 
inhabitants  call  themselves  ^vpiurai  or  1,vpiaPoi, 
not  2vpioi),  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of 
the  Cyclades,  lying  between  Rheneia  and  Cythnus, 
and  20  miles  in  circumference,  according  to  some 
ancient  authorities.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  22.)  Syros 
produces  good  wine,  but  is  upon  the  whole  not  fer- 
tile, and  does  not  deserve  the  praises  bestowed  upon 
it  by  Homer  (1.  c.),  who  describes  it  as  rich  in  pas- 
tures, cattle,  wine,  and  wheat.  It  is  usually  stated 
upon  the  authority  of  Pliny  (xxxiii.  12.  s.  56)  that 
Syros  produced  Sil  or  yellow  ochre ; but  in  Sillig’s 
edition  of  Pliny,  Scyros  is  substituted  for  Syros. 

Syros  had  two  cities  even  in  the  time  of  Homer 
(Od.  XV.  412),  one  on  the  easteni,  and  the  other  on 
the  western  side  of  the  island.  The  one  on  the 
eastern  side,  which  was  called  Syros  (Ptol.  iii.  15. 
§ 30),  stood  on  the  same  site  as  the  modern  capital 
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of  the  island,  which  is  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  in  Greece,  containing  11,000  inhabitants,  and 
the  centre  of  a flourishing  trade.  In  consequence  of 
the  numerous  new  buildings  almost  all  traces  of  the 
ancient  city  have  disappeared ; but  there  were  con- 
siderable remains  of  it  when  Tournefort  visited  the 
island.  At  that  time  the  ancient  city  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  inhabitants  had  built  a town  upon  a 
lofty  and  steep  hill  about  a mile  from  the  shore; 
this  town  is  now  called  Old  Syra,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  modern  town,  which  has  arisen  upm  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city.  The  inhabitants  of  Old 
Syra,  who  are  about  6000  in  number,  are  chiefly 
Catholics,  and,  being  under  the  protection  of  France 
and  the  Pope,  they  took  no  part  in  the  Greek  revo- 
lution  during  its  earlier  years.  Their  neutrality  was 
the  chief  cause  of  the  modern  prosperity  of  the 
island,  since  numerous  merchants  settled  there  in 
consequence  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  other 
parts  of  Greece. 

There  are  ruins  of  the  second  ancient  city  on  the 
western  coast,  at  the  harbour  of  Maria  della  Grazza. 
Ross  conjectures  that  its  name  may  have  been  Gryn- 
che  or  Gryncheia,  since  we  find  the  rpx/yxvs,  who 
are  otherwise  unknown,  mentioned  three  times  in 
the  inscriptions  containing  lists  of  the  tributary 
allies  of  Athens.  There  was  another  ancient  town 
in  the  island,  named  Eschatia.  (Bbckh,  Inscr. 
no.  2347,  c.)  Pherecydes,  one  of  the  early  Greek 
philosophers,  was  a native  of  Syros.  (Comp.  Strab. 
X.  pp.  485,  487;  Scylax,  p.  22;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.; 
Tourneforty  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  245,  seq.  Engl,  tr.; 
Prokesch,  Erinnerungen,  vol.  i.  p.  55,  seq.;  Ross, 
Reisen  auf  den  Griech.  Inseln,  vol.  i.  p.  5,  seq., 
vol.  ii.  p.  24,  seq.;  Fiedler,  Reise,vo\.  ii.  p.  164, seq.) 

SY'RTICA  REGIO  (g  ^vpriKr},  Ptol.  iv.  3),  a 
tract  on  the  coast  of  N.  Africa,  between  the  Syrtis 
Major  and  Minor,  about  100  miles  in  length.  (Strab. 
xvii.  p.  834,  sq. ; Mela,  i.  7 ; Plin.  v.  4.  s.  4.)  After 
the  third  century  it  obtained  the  name  of  the  Regio 
Tripolitana,  from  the  three  principal  cities,  which 
were  allied  together,  whence  the  modern  name  of 
Tripoli  (Not.  Imp.  Occid.  c.  45;  Pi-ocop.  de  Aed. 
vi.  3;  cf.  Solinus,  c.  27).  Mannert  conjectures  (x. 
pt.  ii.  p.  133)  that  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus, 
who  was  a native  of  Leptis,  was  the  founder  of  this 
Provincia  Tripolitana,  which,  according  to  the  Not. 
Imp.  (1.  c.),  was  governed  by  its  own  duke 
(Dux)  (Comp.  Amm.  Marc,  xxviii.  6).  The  dis- 
trict was  attributed  by  Ptolemy,  Mela,  and  Pliny  to 
Africa  Propria;  but  in  reality  it  formed  a separate 
district,  which  at  first  belonged  to  the  Cyrenaeans, 
but  was  subsequently  wrested  from  them  and  annexed 
to  Carthage,  and,  when  the  whole  kingdom  of  the 
latter  was  subjected  to  the  Romans,  formed  a part 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Africa.  For  the  most 
part  the  soil  was  sandy  and  little  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion, as  it  still  remains  to  the  present  day  (Della 
Celia,  Viaggio,  p.  50);  yet  on  the  borders  of  the 
river  Cinyps  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
of  Leptis,  there  was  some  rich  and  productive  land. 
(Herod,  iv.  198;  Scylax,  p.  47;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  835; 
Ovid,  ex  Pont.  ii.  7.  25.)  Ptolemy  mentions  several 
mountains  in  the  district,  as  Mount  Giglius  or  Gigius 
(rb  riytov  bpos,  iv.  3.  § 20),  Mount  Thizibi  (rh 
Spos,  ib.')  Mount  Zuchabbari  or  Chuzabarri 
(rh  Zovxd§§api  XovCdSappi,  ib.)  and  Mount  Vasa- 
luetum  or  Vasaleton  (rh  OvaadAatrov  Ovaad- 
\erov  opos,  ib.  § 18).  The  more  important  pro- 
montories were  Cephalae  (Ke<t>a\al  &Kpov,  Ptol.  iv.  3. 
§ 13),  near  which  also,  on  the  W.,  the  same  author 
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mentions  another  promontory,  Tneron  (Tpi-fjpuv  or 
Tp'iTipov  &Kpov,  ib.)  and  Zeitha  (t^  Zei&a,  ib.  § 12). 
The  principal  rivers  were  the  Cinyps  or  Cinyphus 
(Ptol.  ib.  § 20),  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district, 
and  the  Triton,  which  formed  its  western  boundary, 
and  by  which  the  tliree  lakes  called  Trltonitis, 
Pallas,  and  Libya  were  supplied  (Jh.  § 19). 
Besides  these  waters  there  were  extensive  salt  lakes 
and  marshes  along  the  coast  (Strab.  1.  c. ; Tab.  Pent. 
tab.  vii.)  The  lotus  is  mentioned  among  the  scanty 
products  of  this  unfertile  land  (Plin.  xxiv.  1.  s.  l), 
and  a peculiar  kind  of  precious  stones,  called  after  tlie 
country  Syrtides  gemmae,  was  found  cn  the  coast 
(Id.  xxxvii.  10.  § 67).  The  tribes  that  inhabited  the 
country  besides  the  Nasamones,  Psytti,  and  Macae, 
who  in  the  earlier  times  at  least  spread  themselves 
over  this  district,  were  the  Lotophagi  [Vol.  II.  p. 
205],  who  dwelt  about  Syrtis  Minor,  and  the  Gin- 
danes  [Vol.  I.  p.  1002],  who  were  situated  to  the 
W.  of  the  fonuer.  Ptolemy,  however,  in  place  of  these 
more  ancient  tribes,  mentions  others  that  are  heard  of 
nowhere  else,  as  the  Nigitimi,  Samarnycii,  Nycpii, 
Nygbeni,  Elaeones,  Damnesii,  &c.  (iv.  3.  §§  23 
27).  But  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  colonists  had 
been  mixed  at  a very  early  period  with  these  abori- 
ginal Libyan  tribes,  whom  the  Greeks  found  there 
when  they  settled  upon  the  coast,  and  with  whom, 
probably,  they  had  for  some  time  previously  had 
connections.  The  most  important  towns  of  the 
Regio  Syrtica  were  the  three  from  which  it  sub- 
sequently derived  its  name  of  Tripolitana,  that  is, 
Leptis  Magna,  Oea,  and  Sabrata ; besides  which 
we  find  Tacape  and  other  places  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy.  Opposite  to  the  coast  lay  the  islands  of 
Meninx  and  Cercina.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SYRTIS  MAJOR  and  MINOR  (^vpns  fi^ydXr] 
Kal  /jLiKpd,  Ptol.  iv.  3),  two  broad  and  deep  gulfs  in 
the  Libyan  sea  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  the 
district  called  after  them  Regio  Syrtica.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  Arabic,  Sert,  a desert  from  the 
desolate  and  sandy  shore  by  which  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Syrtes  is  still  characterised.  The  navigation 
of  them  was  very  dangerous  because  of  their  shallow 
and  sunken  rocks,  so  that  the  smaller  Syrtis  was 
considered  in  ancient  times  as  altogether  unnavigable, 
and  even  into  the  larger  one  only  small  ships  ven- 
tured. (Strab.  xvii.  p.  835;  Scylax,  p.  48;  Polyb. 

i.  39;  Mela,  i.  7;  Plin.  v.  4.  s.  4;  Procop.  de  Aed. 
vi.  3.)  The  reports  of  modern  travellers,  however, 
do  not  tend  to  establish  these  dangers.  (Lauthier, 
Relazionein  Della  Celia’s  Viaggio,p.  214,  sqq.)  The 
Greater  Syrtis,  which  was  the  eastern  one,  now  the 
Gulf  of  Sidra,  extended  from  the  promontory  of 
Boreum  on  the  E.  side  to  that  of  Cephalae  on  the 
W.  (Scyl.  46,  sq.;  Polyb.  iii.  29;  Strab.  1.  c.  and 

ii.  p.  123;  Mela  and  Plin.  ll.  cc.)  According  to 
Strabo  it  was  from  4000  to  5000  stadia  in  circum- 
ference (1.  c.) ; but  in  another  place  (xvii.  p.  835)  he 
puts  down  the  measure  more  accurately  at  3930  sta- 
dia. Its  depth,  or  landward  recess,  was  from  1500  to 
1800  stadia,  and  its  diameter  1500  stadia.  (Comp. 
Agathem.  i.  3,  and  ii.  14).  The  smaller,  or  more 
western  Syrtis  (now  Gulf  of  Gabes'),  was  formed  on 
the  E.  by  the  promontory  of  Zeitha  and  on  the  W. 
by  that  of  Brachodes.  (Scyl.  p.  48;  Polyb.  i.  39, 
ii.  23,  xii.  1;  Strab.  ii.  p.  123,  iii.  p.  157,  xvii.  p. 
834,  &c.)  According  to  Strabo  it  had  a circum- 
ference of  1600  stadia  and  a diameter  of  600 
(comp.  Agathem.  1.  c.).  Particulars  respecting  the 
size  of  both  will  likewise  be  found  in  Mela  i.  7 ; and 
Itin.  A fit.  p.  64.  sqq.  The  shores  of  both  were 
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inhospitable,  and  sandy  to  such  a degree  that  men 
and  even  ships  were  often  overwhelmed  by  the  huge 
cloud-like  masses  lifted  by  the  wind  (Diod.  xx. 
41;  Sail.  Jug.  79;  Herod,  iii.  25,  26,  iv.  173; 
Lucan,  ix.  294,  sqq.);  and  it  is  affirmed  by  modern 
travellers  that  these  descriptions  of  the  ancients  are 
not  exaggerated.  (See  Browne’s  Travels,  p.  282: 
Bruce,  Travels,  iv.  p.  458 ; Beechey,  Expedition,  ^c. 
ch.  10;  Ritter,  Erdhunde,  i.  p.  1030.)  [T.H.D.] 
SYSPIRI'TIS  (^vaTTipiris,  Strab.  xi.  p.  503),  a 
district  in  Armenia  Major.  [T.  H.  D.] 

SYTHAS.  [Achaia,  p.  13,  b | 


T. 

TAANACH  (OavaK  and  Qaradx),  a town  in 
Palestine,  not  far  from  Megiddo,  with  which  it  is 
generally  mentioned,  was  originally  one  of  the  royal 
cities  of  the  Canaanites.  (Josh.  xii.  21 ; Judges,  v. 
19;  \ Kings,  IV.  \2.)  It  was  assigned  to  Manasseh 
(Josh.  xvii.  11),  but  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
cities  given  to  the  Leviles.  (Josh.  xxi.  25.) 
“ Taanach  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo”  was  the 
scene  of  the  great  battle  of  Deborah  and  Barak. 
(Judges,  v.  19.)  In  the  time  of  the  Judges  the 
Canaanitish  inhabitants  still  remained  in  Taanach 
(Judges,  i.  27),  but  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  it  ap- 
pears as  an  Israelitish  town.  (1  Kings,  iv.  12.) 
Eusebius  describes  it  as  3 Roman  miles,  and  Jerome 
as  4 Roman  miles  from  Legio,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  Megiddo  of  Scripture.  [Legio.]  Taanach  is 
still  called  Taannuk,  a village  standing  on  the  slope 
of  the  hills  which  skirt  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to- 
wards the  south.  (Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  316, 
vol.  iii.  p.  117,  2nd  ed.;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pales- 
tine, p.  331.) 

TABAE  (Td^ai:  Eth.  Ta€riv6s),  a town  which,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (xii.  p.  570),  was  situated  on  the  con- 
fines between  Phrygia  and  Caria,  and  which,  in  another 
passage  (p.  576),  he  evidently  includes  in  Phrygia. 
The  country  was  situated  in  a plain  which  derived 
from  the  town  the  name  of  IleSiov  Ta§r}v6v.  (Strab. 
xii.  p.  576.)  Stephanus  Byz.  (s.  v.)  on  the  other 
hand  calls  Tabae  a Lydian  town,  though  he  at  the 
same  time  mentions  another  in  Caria;  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  not  only  both  are  one  and  the  same 
town,  but  also  the  same  as  the  one  assigned  by 
Strabo  to  Phrygia,  and  that  in  point  of  fact  the  town 
was  in  Caria  near  the  confines  of  Phrygia.  Mythi- 
cally the  name  of  the  place  was  derived  from  a hero 
Tabus,  while  others  connected  it  with  an  Asiatic 
term  rd€a,  which  signified  a rock.  (Steph.  B.  1.  c.) 
The  latter  etymology  is  not  inconsistent  with  Strabo’s 
account,  for  though  the  town  is  described  as  being 
in  a plain,  it,  or  at  least  a part  of  it,  may  have  been 
built  on  a rock.  The  plain  contained  several  other 
little  towns  besides  Tabae.  Livy  (xxxviii.  13),  in  his 
account  of  the  expedition  of  Manlius,  states  that  he 
marched  in  three  days  from  Gordiutichos  to  Tabae.  It 
must  then  have  been  a considerable  place,  for,  having 
provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Romans,  it  was  ordered 
to  pay  20  talents  of  silver  and  furnish  10,000 
medimni  of  wheat.  Livy  remarks  that  it  stood  on 
the  borders  of  Pisidia  towards  the  shore  of  the 
Pamphylian  sea.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
D’Anville  is  correct  in  identifying  the  modern 
Thaous  or  Davas,  a place  of  some  note  north-east 
of  Moglah,  with  the  ancient  Tabae.  Col.  Leake 
(Jria  Minor,  p.  153),  relying  too  implicitly  on 
Strabo,  looks  too  far  east  for  its  site;  for  Hierocles 
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(p.  689)  distinctly  enumerates  it  among  the  Carian 
towns.  Davos  is  a large  and  well-built  town,  and 
the  capital  of  a considerable  district ; the  governor’s 
residence  stands  on  a height  overlooking  the  town, 
and  commanding  a most  magnificent  view.  (Kichter, 
Wallfahrten,  p.  543;  Franz,  Funf  Inschriften^  p. 
30.) 

It  should  be  observed  that  Pliny  (v.  27)  mentions 
another  town  in  Cilicia  of  the  name  of  Tabae,  of 
which,  however,  nothing  is  known.  [L.  S.] 


TABALA  (TdgaAa),  a town  of  Lydia  near  the 
river  Herinus,  is  known  only  from  coins  found  in 
the  country;  but  it  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  one 
mentioned  by  Hierocles  (p.  670)  under  the  name  of 
Gabala,  which  is  perhaps  only  miswritten  for  Tabala. 
It  is  even  possible  that  it  may  be  the  town  of  Tabae 
which  Stephanus  Byz.  assigns  to  Lydia.  Some  trace 
of  the  ancient  place  seems  to  be  preserved  in  the 
name  of  the  village  Tonhaili  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Hermus,  between  Adala  and  Kula.  [L.  S.] 
TABANA  (Td§ava,  Ptol.  iii.  6.  § 6),  a place  in 
the  interior  of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica.  [T.H.D.] 
TABASSI  (Td^acrtrot,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 65),  a tribe 
of  Indians  who  ocupied  the  interior  of  the  southern 
nart  of  Hindostan,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
present  province  of  Mysore.  Their  exact  position 
cannot  be  determined,  but  they  were  not  far  distant 
from  M.  Bettigo,  the  most  S.  of  the  W.  Ghats. 
They  derived  their  name  from  the  Sanscrit  Tapasja, 
“ woods.”  (Lassen,  Ind.  Alterth.  vol.  i.  p.  243.)  [V.] 
TABERNAE,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Itinera- 
ries between  Noviomagus  (S)?eie7*)  and  Saletio(5e/te). 
The  position  of  Tabernae  is  supposed  to  correspond 
to  that  of  Rheinzabern.  Tabernae  is  mentioned  by 
Ainmianus  Marcellinus  (xvi.  2),  unless  in  this  pas- 
sage he  means  another  place  (No.  2)  which  has  the 
same  name. 

2.  Between  Argentoratum  {Strasshurg')  and  Divo- 
durum  (^Metz)  is  Elsatz-Zabern,  or  Saverne  as  the 
French  call  it,  which  is  about  21  miles  ii'om.  Strass- 
hurg. This  seems  to  be  the  place  which  Ammianus 
(xvi.  11)  calls  Tres  Tabernae.  When  Julian  was 
inarching  against  the  Alemanni,  who  were  encamped 
near  Argentoratum,  he  repaired  Tres  Tabernae,  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Germans  from  entering 
Gallia  by  this  pass  in  the  Vosges.  Ammianus  (xvi. 
12)  also  gives  the  distance  troin  Tres  Tabernae  to 
the  German  camp  at  Argentoratum  at  14  “ leugae,” 
which  is  21  Roman  miles,  and  agrees  very  well  with 
the  distance  between  Saverne  and  Strasshurg  (D’An- 
ville,  Notice,  ^c.). 

3.  Tabernae  is  mentioned  by  Ausonius  (^Mosella, 
V.  8)  on  the  road  between  Bingium  (^Bingen')  and 
Noviomagus  ( iVe^oua^rere) ; but  the  geographers  are 
not  agreed  about  the  position,  whether  it  is  Bergza- 
hern,  a place  which  is  out  of  the  way,  Baldenau,  or 
Berncastel  on  the  Mosel.  Ausonius  says  there  is 
a spring  there  : — 

“ Praetereo  arentem  sitientibus  undique  terns 
Dumnissuin  riguasque  perenni  fonte  Tabernas.” 

[G.  L.] 
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TABIE'NI  (Ta§tr?i/ot,  Ptol.  vi.  14.  § 11),  a 
people  in  the  N.  part  of  Scythia,  on  this  side  of  the 
Imaus.  [T.  H.  D,J 

TABIE'NI,  (TaSifivoi),  an  Aethiopian  tribe, 
situated  NW  of  the  Regio  Troglodytica,  near  the 
headland  of  Bazium  (^Ras-el- Naschef),  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  alone  (iv.  27.  § 28).  [W.  B.  D.] 

TABLAE,  in  Gallia,  is  marked  in  the  Table  be- 
tween Lugdunum  Batavorum  (^Leideii)  and  Novio- 
magus  (^Nymegen').  D’Anville  and  others  suppose 
it  to  be  Alhlas,  a little  above  the  junction  of  the 
Lech  and  the  Maas,  and  opposite  to  Dort.  [G.  L.] 
TABOR,  a celebrated  mountain  in  Galilee,  called 
by  the  Greek  writers  Atabyrium,  under  which  name 
it  is  described.  [Atabyrium.] 

TABRACA.  [Thabraca.] 

TABUDA,  or  TABULLAS  in  some  editions  of 
Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  § 3),  a river  of  North  Gallia.  The 
mouth  of  this  river  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  between 
Gesoriacum  {Boulogne')  and  the  mouth  of  the  Musa 
{Maas).  In  another  passage  (ii.  9.  § 9),  after  fixing 
the  position  of  the  Morini,  whose  towns  were  Geso- 
riacum and  Taruanna,  he  adds,  “ Then  after  the 
'fabullas  are  the  Tungri.”  All  these  indications 
seem  to  show  that  the  Tabuda  or  Tabullas  is  the 
Schelde,  which  would  be  correctly  placed  between 
the  Morini  and  the  Tungri.  Ortelius,  cited  by 
D’Anville  and  others,  is  said  to  have  produced 
evidence  from  writings  of  the  middle  ages,  that  the 
Schelde  was  named  Tabul  and  Tabula.  [G.  L.] 
TABURNUS  MONS  {Monte  Taburno),  was  the 
name  given  in  ancient  times  to  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant mountain  groups  of  the  Apennines  of  Sam- 
nium.  It  is  situated  nearly  due  W.  of  Beneventum, 
between  the  valley  of  the  Calor  {Galore)  and  that  of 
the  smaller  stream  of  the  Tsclero.  Like  the  still  more 
elevated  mass  of  the  Monte  Matese,  which  fionts 
it  on  the  N.,  it  forms  no  part  of  the  main  chain  of 
the  Apennines  (if  that  be  reckoned,  as  usual,  by  the 
line  of  water-shed),  but  is  considerably  advanced  to- 
wards the  W.,  and  its  W.and  NW. slopes  consequently 
descend  at  once  to  the  broad  valley  or  plain  of  the 
Vulturnus,  where  that  river  receives  its  tributary  the 
Calor.  It  is  evidently  these  slopes  and  underfalls 
to  which  Virgil  alludes  as  affording  a favourable 
field  for  the  culiivation  of  olives  (Virg.  Georg,  ii. 
38;  Vib.  Sequest.  p.  33),  with  which  they  are 
covered  at  this  day.  But  in  another  passage  he 
alludes  to  the  “ lofty  Taburnus  ” as  covered  with 
forests,  which  afforded  pasture  to  extensive  herds  of 
cattle.  (Id.  Aen.xW.  715.)  Gratius  Faliscus  also 
speaks  of  it  as  a rugged  and  rocky  group  of  moun- 
tains {Cyneget.  509).  We  learn  from  that  writer 
that  it  was  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Caudine 
Samnites  [Caudini],  and  indeed  the  celebrated 
pass  of  the  Caudine  Forks  was  at  a very  short  dis- 
tance from  the  foot  of  Mount  Taburnus.  The  name 
of  Monte  Taburno  or  Taburo  is  still  commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  group,  though  the  different  sum- 
mits, like  those  of  the  Matese,  have  each  their 
peculiar  name. 

There  is  no  ground  for  reading  (as  has  been  sug- 
gested) Td^vpvov  bpos  for  AiSvpvov  opos,  in  Poly- 
bius, iii.  100);  the  mountain  of  which  that  author 
is  speaking  must  have  been  situated  in  quite  a dif- 
ferent part  of  Italy.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TACAPE  {TaKaiTT]  or  KaTryj,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 11), 
a town  in  the  Roman  province  of  Africa,  in  the  Regio 
Syrtica  and  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  Syrtis 
Minor.  The  surrounding  country  is  represented  by 
Pliny  (xvi.  27.  s.  50,  xviii.  22.  s.  51)  as  exceedingly 
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fruitful,  but  its  harbour  was  bad.  (Geogr.  Nub. 
Clim.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  87.)  In  early  times  it  was  sub- 
ject to  Byzacium;  but  subsequently,  as  a Roman 
colony,  belonged  to  the  Regio  Tripolitana.  of  which 
it  was  the  most  westerly  town.  In  its  neighbour- 
hood were  w’ann  mineral  springs  called  the  Aquae 
Tacapitanae  Ant.  p.  78),  now  El-Hammah. 

(Cf.  riin.  V.  4.  s.  3;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  48,  50,  59,  &c., 
where  it  is  called  Tacapae).  Now  Gahs,  Cabes,  or 
Qudbes.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TACARAEI  (TaKapa7oi,  Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 15),  a 
mountain  tribe  of  India  extra  Gangem,  who  lived  in 
the  extreme  NW.  near  the  junction  of  the  Imaus 
and  Emodus  chains,  adjoining  the  Mons  Bepyrrhus. 
Tliey  must  have  occupied  part  of  the  district  now 
called  Assam.  [V.] 

TACHOMPSO  (Taxoji^rl/ci,  Herod,  ii.  29;  Ta- 
compsos,  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  33;  Mela,  i.  9.  § 2),  a town 
in  the  Regio  Dodecaschoenus,  S.  of  Aegypt  and  the 
Cataracts.  It  stood  upon  an  island  of  the  Nile,  and 
was  inhabited  by  a mixed  colony  of  Aegyptians  and 
Aetliiopians.  The  Coptic  word  Tachempsa  signifies 
“ the  place  of  many  crocodiles.”  Tachompso  was 
seated  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river,  lat.  23°  12'  N., 
nearly  opposite  the  town  of  Pselcis.  As  Pselcis  in- 
creased, Tachompso  declined,  so  that  it  at  last  was  re- 
garded as  merely  a suburb  of  that  town,  and  w'ent  by 
thenaineof  Contra-Pselcis.  Though  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  near  the  modern  village  of  Conzo  in 
Lower  Nubia,  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  any  known 
locality  w'ith  the  ancient  descriptions  of  this  place. 
Heeren  (^African  Nations,  vol.  i.  pp.  346,  383) 
supposes  it  to  have  been  either  at  the  island  Kalabshe 
(Talmis)  or  20  miles  further  S as  Ghyrshe.  He- 
nnlotus  {1.  c.)  describes  the  island  on  which  Ta- 
chompso stood  as  a plain  contiguous  to  a vast  lake. 
But  neither  such  a lake  nor  island  now  appear  in 
this  part  of  the  Nile’s  course.  The  lake  may  have 
been  the  result  of  a temporary  inundation,  and  the 
island  gradually  undermined  and  carried  away  by 
the  periodical  floods.  [W.  B.  D.] 

TACO'LA  (Tct/cwAa,  Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 5),  a place 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  Aurea  Chersonesus,  in 
India  extra  Gangem,  which  Ptolemy  calls  an  em- 
porium. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  repre- 
sented now  by  either  Tavoy  or  Tenasserim.  [V.] 
TACU'BIS  (TuKovSis,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 7),  a place 
in  Lusitania.  , [T.  H.  D.j 

TADER,  a river  on  the  S.  coast  of  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  It  is  probably  indi- 
cated by  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  § 14)  under  TepeSos  vo- 
Ta/xDv  4K§o\a't.  Now  the  Segura.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TADINUM  (^Eth.  Tadinas:  Ru.  near  Gtcaldo),  a 
town  of  Umbria,  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the 
municipal  towns  of  that  region  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s. 
19.)  It  is  not  noticed  by  any  other  ancient  author 
previous  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire;  but  its 
name  is  repeatedly  found  in  the  epistles  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  and  it  is  evidently  the  same  place  called 
by  Procopius  Taginae  (Tdyivai,  Procop.  B.  G.  iv. 
29),  near  which  the  Gothic  king  Totila  was  de- 
feated by  Narses  in  a great  battle,  in  which  he  was 
himself  mortally  wounded,  A.  D.  552.  The  site  is 
clearly  fixed  by  the  discovery  of  some  ruins  and 
otljer  ancient  monuments  in  1750  at  a place  about 
a mile  and  a half  from  Gualdo,  where  there  is  an  old 
church  consecrated  in  the  middle  ages  to  Sta  Maria 
di  Tadino.  Gualdo  is  about  9 miles  N.  of  Nocera 
(Nuceria),  close  to  the  line  of  the  Flaininian  Way: 
hence  there  is  little  doubt  that  we  should  substitute 
Tadinas  for  “Ptanias,”  a name  obviously  corrupt. 
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given  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  as  a station  on  the 
Flaininian  Way.  {Itin.  Hier.  p.  614;  Wesseling, 
ad  loc. ; Cramer,  Italy,  vol.  i.  p.  267.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TADMOR.  [Palmyra.] 

TADU  (Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  35;  comp.  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  786),  a small  island  of  the  Nile  that  formed  the 
harbour  of  the  city  of  Meroe.  Bruce  {Travels,  vol. 
iv.  p.  618)  supposes  Tadu  to  have  been  the  modern 
Curgo,  N.  of  Schendy.  As,  however  the  site  of 
Meroe  is  much  disputed,  that  of  Tadu  is  equally 
uncertain  (Ritter,  vol.  i.  p.  567).  [W.B.D.] 

TAE'NARUM  {Taivapov,  Herod.  Strab.  et  alii; 
7)  Taivapia  &Kpa,  Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 9),  a promontory 
at  the  extremity  of  Laconia,  and  the  most  southerly 
point  of  Europe,  now  called  C.  Matapdn.  The 
name  of  Taenarum,  however,  was  not  confined  to 
the  extreme  j)oint  bearing  the  name  of  Matapdn. 
It  has  been  shown  by  Leake  that  it  was  the  name 
given  to  the  peninsula  of  circular  form  about  seven 
miles  in  circumference,  which  is  connected  with  the 
end  of  the  great  Taygetic  promontory  by  an  isthmus 
about  half  a mile  wide  in  a direct  distance.  Hence 
Taenarum  is  correctly  described  by  Strabo  as  an 
oktI)  iKKeipevT]  (viii.  p.  363).  Leake  conjectures 
with  great  probability  that  Matapdn  is  merely 
another  form  of  MeVoiTrov,  which  may  have  been 
the  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula.  {Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  301.) 
On  either  side  of  the  isthmus,  which  connects  the 
promontory  of  Taenarum  with  that  of  Taygetus,  is 
a bay,  of  which  the  one  on  the  east  is  called  Porto 
Quaglio,  corrupted  into  Kaio,  and  the  one  on  the 
west  Marindri  or  Maimidri.  The  name  of  Quaglio 
was  given  to  the  eastern  bay  by  the  Venetians,  be- 
cause it  was  the  last  place  in  Europe  at  which  the 
quails  rested  in  the  autumn  before  crossing  over  to 
Crete  and  Cyrene.  Porto  Quaglio  is  one  of  the 
best  harbours  in  Laconia,  being  sheltered  from  the 
S.  and  SE.;  it  is  nearly  circular,  with  a narrow 
entrance,  a fine  sandy  bottom,  and  depth  of  water 
for  large  ships.  Porto  Marmdri  is  desciibed  as 
only  a dangerous  creek.  In  the  Taenarian  penin- 
sula there  are  also  two  ports  on  its  eastern  side,  of 
which  the  northern,  called  Vatliy,  is  a long  narrow 
inlet  of  the  sea,  while  the  southern,  called  Asomato 
or  Kisternes,  is  very  small  and  ill  sheltered.  A 
quarter  of  a mile  southw’ard  of  the  inner  extremity 
of  the  last-mentioned  port,  a low  point  of  rock  pro- 
jects into  the  sea  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
which,  according  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula, 
is  the  real  C.  Matapdn.  The  western  side  of  the 
peninsula  is  rocky  and  harbourless. 

The  whole  of  the  Taenarian  peninsula  was  sacred 
to  Poseidon,  who  appears  to  have  succeeded  to  the 
place  of  Helios,  the  more  ancient  god  of  the  locality. 
(Horn.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  411.)  At  the  extremity  of 
this  peninsula  was  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  with  an 
asylum,  which  enjoyed  great  celebrity  down  to  a 
late  period.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient 
Achaean  sanctuary  before  the  Dorian  conquest,  and 
to  have  continued  to  be  the  chief  sacred  place  of 
the  Perioeci  and  Helots.  The  great  earthquake, 
which  reduced  Sparta  to  a heap  of  ruins  in  b.  c. 
464,  was  supposed  to  have  been  owing  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  having  torn  away  some  suppliant 
Helots  from  this  sanctuary.  (Thuc.  i.  128,  133; 
Pans.  iii.  25.  § 4;  Strab.  viii.  p.  363;  Eurip.  Cyd. 
292.)  Near  the  sanctuary  was  a cavern,  through 
which  Hercules  is  said  to  have  dragged  Cerberus  to 
the  upper  regions.  (Pans.  Strab.  ll.  cc. ; Pind.  Pyth. 
iv.  77;  Taenariae  fauces,  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  467; 
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Taenarus  aperta  umhriSy  Lucan,  ix.  36.)  There 
is  a slight  difference  between  Strabo  and  Pausanias 
in  the  position  of  the  cave  ; the  former  placing  it 
near  the  temple,  which  agrees  with  present  appear- 
ances (see  below);  the  latter  describing  the  cave  it 
self  as  the  temple,  before  which  stood  a statue  of 
Poseidon.  Among  the  many  dedicatory  offerings  to 
Poseidon  the  most  celebrated  was  the  brazen  statue 
of  Arion  seated  on  a dolphin,  which  was  still  extant 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  (Herod,  i.  23,  24.)  The 
temple  was  plundered  for  the  first  time  by  the 
Aetulians.  (Polyb.  ix.  34.) 

Taenarum  is  said  to  have  taken  its  name  from 
Taenarus,  a son  either  of  Zeus  or  Icarius  or  Elatus. 
(Pans.  iii.  14.  §2;  Steph.  B.  s.v.-,  Schol.  ad  Apoll. 
Rhod.  i.  102.)  Bochart  derives  the  word  from  the 
Phoenician  tinai'  “rupes”  (^Geograph. Sacra,  p.459); 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Phoenicians  may 
have  had  a settlement  on  the  promontory  at  an  early 
period. 

Pausanias  (iii.  25.  § 4)  mentions  two  harbours 
in  connection  with  the  Taenarian  promontory,  called 
re.spectively  Psamathus  (‘VajuaSovs).  and  the  Har- 
bour OF  Achilles  (o  ’Ax‘AAems).  Scylax 

(p.  17)  also  mentions  these  two  harbours,  and  de- 
scribes them  as  situated  back  to  back  (arriTTvyos). 
Strabo  (viii.  p.  373)  speaks  of  the  former  of  these 
two  harbours  under  the  name  of  Amathus  Qhga- 
fioCs),  but  omits  to  mention  the  Harbour  of  Achilles. 
It  would  appear  that  these  two  harbours  are  the 
Porto  Quaglio  and  the  port  of  Vathy  mentioned 
above,  as  these  are  the  two  most  important  in  the 
peninsula.  Leake  identifies  Psamathus  with  Quaglio, 
and  the  Harbour  of  Achilles  with  Vathy,  but  the 
French  Commission  reverse  these  positions.  We 
have,  however,  no  doubt  that  Leake  is  correct;  for 
the  ancient  remains  above  the  Porto  Quaglio,  the 
monastery  on  the  heights,  and  the  cultivated  slopes 
and  levels,  show  that  the  Taenarian  population  has 
in  all  ages  been  chiefly  collected  here.  Moreover, 
no  ancient  writers  speak  of  a town  in  connection 
with  the  Harbour  of  Achilles,  while  Strabo  and 
others  describe  Amathus  or  Psamathus  as  a 'irdKis. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V,  '^'a/xadovs;  cf.  Aeschin.  Ep.  1 ; Plin. 
iv.  5.  s.  8.)  If  we  were  to  take  the  description  of 
Scylax  literally,  Psamathus  would  be  Porto  Quaglio, 
and  the  Harbour  of  Achilles  Porto  Marmuri  ; and 
accordingly,  they  are  so  identified  by  Curtius  ; but 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  dangerous  creek  of 
Marmdri  is  one  of  the  two  harbours  so  specifically 
mentioned  both  by  Scylax  and  Pausanias. 

The  remains  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Poseidon 
still  exist  at  Asomato,  or  Kisternes,  close  to  C. 
Matapdn  on  the  eastern  side.  They  now  form  part 
of  a ruined  church;  and  the  ancient  Hellenic  wull 
may  be  traced  on  one  side  of  the  church.  Leake 
observes  that  the  church,  instead  of  facing  to  the 
east,  as  Greek  churches  usually  do,  faces  south- 
eastward,  towards  the  head  of  the  port,  which  is 
likely  to  have  been  the  aspect  of  the  temple.  No 
remains  of  columns  have  been  found.  A few  paces 
north-east  of  the  church  is  a large  grotto  in  the 
rock,  which  appears  to  be  the  cave  through  which 
Hercules  was  supposed  to  have  dragged  Cerberus ; 
but  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  subterranean 
descent,  as  had  been  already  remarked  by  Pausanias. 
In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  several  ancient 
cisterns  and  other  remains  of  antiquity. 

There  were  celebrated  marble  quarries  in  the 
Taenarian  peninsula.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  367.)  Pliny 
describes  the  Taenarian  marble  as  black  (xxxvi. 
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18.  s.  29,22.  s.  43);  but  Sextus  Empiricus  (^Pyrrh. 
Ilypot.  i.  130)  speaks  of  a species  that  was  white 
when  broken  to  pieces,  though  it  appeared  yellow 
in  the  mass.  Leake  inquired  in  vain  for  these 
quarries. 

At  the  distance  of  40  stadia,  or  5 English  miles, 
north  of  the  isthmus  of  the  Taenarian  peninsula, 
was  the  town  Taenarum  or  Taenarus,  subse- 
quently called  Caenepolis.  (KaiprjTroAis,  Paus. 
iii.  25.  § 9;  Ka/J^rj,  Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 9;  Plin.  iv.  15. 
s.  16;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Taivapos',  the  same  town  is 
probably  mentioned  by  Strab.  viii.  p.  360,  under  the 
corrupt  form  Kiraidiot'.)  It  contained  a temple  of 
Demeter  and  another  of  Aphrodite,  the  latter  near 
the  sea.  The  modern  village  of  Kypdrisso  stands 
on  the  site  of  this  town.  Some  ancient  remains 
and  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  the  Antonines  and 
their  successors  have  been  found  here.  On  the 
door-posts  of  a small  ruined  church  are  two  in- 
scribed quadrangular  o-rfiAai,  decorated  with  mould- 
ings above  and  below.  One  of  the  inscriptions  is  a 
decree  of  the  Taenarii,  and  the  other  is  by  the  com- 
munity of  the  Eleuthero-Lacones  (rb  Kotvhv  ruu 
’EA€L»06poAa«ctfPco!/).  We  have  the  testimony  of 
Pausanias  (iii.  21.  § 7)  that  Caenepolis  was  one 
of  the  Eleuthero-Laconian  cities  ; and  it  would  ap- 
pear from  the  above-mentioned  inscription  that  the 
maritime  Laconians,  when  they  were  delivered  from 
the  Spartan  yoke,  formed  a confederation  and 
founded  as  their  capital  a city  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  revered  sanctuary  of  Poseidon.  The  place 
was  called  the  New  Town  (Caenepolis);  but,  as  we 
learn  from  the  inscriptions,  it  continued  to  be  also 
called  by  its  ancient  name.  For  the  insciiptions 
relating  to  Taenarum,  see  Bbckh,  Inscr.  no.  1315 
- 1317,  1321,  1322,  1389,  1393,  1483.  (On  the 
topography  of  the  Taenarian  peninsula,  see  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  i.  p 290,  seq.,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  175, 
seq.;  Bohlaye,  Recherches,  <fc.,  p.  89,  seq.;  Curtius, 
Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  277,  seq.) 

TAEZALI  (Toi(aAoi  or  Tai|aAoi,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 
15),  a people  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Britannia 
Barbara.  In  their  territory  was  the  promontory 
called  Tal^a\ov  &Kpov  (^Ib.  § 5),  now  Kinneirds 
Head.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAGAE  (Ta7al,  Polyb.  x.  29.  § 3),  a town  in 
the  northern  part  of  Parthia,  situated  in  the  defiles 
of  the  chain  of  Labutas,  visited  by  Antiochus  in  his 
war  against  Arsaces.  It  has  been  conjectured  by 
Forbiger  that  it  is  the  same  place  as  Tape,  mentioned 
by  Strabo  (xi.  p.  508)  as  a royal  palace  in  the  ad- 
jacent province  of  Hyrcania  ; but  this  conjecture 
seems  unnecessary.  Perhaps  it  may  be  represented 
by  the  present  Dameghan.  [V.] 

TAGARA  (Tayapa,  Peripl.  M.  Erythr.  § 51, 
ed.  Muller  ; Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 82),  one  of  the  two 
principal  emporia  of  the  interior  of  the  Deccan,  ac- 
cording to  the  author  of  the  Periplus.  It  is  not 
certain  what  modern  town  now  represents  this 
ancient  site,  but  there  is  a fair  presumption  in 
favour  of  Deoghir,  which  was  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment down  to  A.  D.  1293,  and  which  is  now  in 
ruins,  close  to  Dowlutahad.  (Vincent,  Voyage  of 
Nearchus,  ii.  p.  413;  Mannert,  v.  1.  p.  83;  Ritter, 
Erdk.  V.  p.  513;  Berghaus’s  Map.)  Ptolemy,  who 
places  the  town  in  Ariaca,  probably  copied  from  the 
author  of  the  Periplus.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  distance  given  between  Barygaza  (Beroach), 
Paethana  (^Pythan'),  and  Tagara  (^Deoghir'),  are 
not  reconcileable  with  the  actual  position  of  these 
places.  [V.] 
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TAGASTE,  or  TAGESTENSE  OPP.  (Plin.  v. 
4.  s.  4),  a tcwn  of  Numidia,  whose  spot  is  now 
marked  by  the  ruins  at  Tajilt  on  the  Oued  Hamise 
or  Sugerast,  a tributary  of  the  river  Mejerda.  (^Itin. 
Ant.  p.  44.)  Tagaste  is  particularly  distinguished 
by  having  been  the  birthplace  of  St.  Augustine. 
(Aug.  Conf.  ii.  3.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAGO'NIUS  (Taydouios,  Plut.  Sert.  17),  a tri- 
butary of  the  Tagus  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
either  the  Tajuna  or  Henares.  (Cf.  Florez,  Esp. 
Saar.  V.  p.  40;  Ukert,  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  389.)  [T.  H.  D.J 

TAGORI.  [Tagri.] 

TAGRI  (Tdypot,  Ptol.  Hi.  5.  § 25),  a people  of 
European  Sarmatia,  on  the  borders  of  Dacia,  and 
probably  identical  with  the  Tagori  of  Pliny  (vi.  7. 
B.  7)  and  Jornandes  (^Get.  4).  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAGUS  (Tdyos,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 4),  one  of  the 
principal  rivers  of  Spain,  being  considerably  larger 
than  the  Anas  and  having  its  sources  between 
Mounts  Orospeda  and  Idubeda,  in  the  country  of 
the  Celtiberi.  (Strab.  Hi.  pp.  139,  152,  162.) 
After  a tolerably  straight  course  of  upwards  of  300 
miles  in  a westerly  direction,  it  falls  into  the  At- 
lantic ocean  below  Olisippo,  where  it  is  20  stadia 
broad,  and  capable  of  bearing  the  largest  ships.  It 
was  navigable  as  for  up  as  Moron  for  smaller  ves- 
sels. According  to  Strabo,  at  flood  tides  it  over- 
flowed the  country  at  its  mouth  for  a circumference 
of  150  stadia.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  flsh  and 
oysters  (Strab.  ib.;  Mart.  x.  78),  and  likewise  for 
its  gold  sand  (Plin.  iv.  22.  s.  35  ; Mela,  iii.  1 ; Ca- 
tull.  XX.  30;  Ov.  3Iei.  ii.  251,  &c.);  of  which  last, 
however,  so  little  is  now  to  be  found  that  it  hardly 
repays  the  amphibious  paupers  who  earn  a pre- 
carious living  by  seeking  for  it.  (Ford’s  Hand- 
book of  Spain,  p.  487;  Dillon,  i.  p.  257.)  The 
Tagonius  alone,  is  named  as  a tributary.  The  Tagus 
is  still  called  Tajo  in  Spain,  Tejo  in  Portugal.  (Cf. 
Liv.  xxi.  5,  xxvii.  19  ; Plin.  iii.  .3.  s.  4,  viii.  42.  s. 
67 ; Sen.  Thyest.  352,  &c.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAHPA'NIS  or  TEHAPHE'NES  {Jerem.  xliii. 
7,  xliv.  1;  Ezek.  xxx.  18;  is  i:d<pvas,  LXX.),  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  place  with  the  Daphne  of 
Pelusium  of  the  Greeks.  It  was  the  seat  of  a gar- 
rison under  the  native  and  the  Persian  kings  of 
Aegypt  (Herod,  ii.  30),  and  was  probably  a place  of 
considerable  strength  and  importance,  since  it  com- 
manded the  high  road  to  Syria  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  802). 
According  to  the  Hebrew  writers,  Tahpanis  was 
also  occasionally  a royal  residence  in  Pharaonic 
times.  In  the  reign  of  Psammitichus  (b.c.  670, 
foil.)  the  troops  quartered  at  Tahpanis,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  native  Aegyptian  army,  offended 
by  the  king’s  favour  to  his  Carian  and  Greek  mer- 
cenaries, abandoned  their  country,  and  established 
themselves  in  the  Regio  Dodecaschoenus  S.  of  Syene 
(Diodor.  i.  67).  From  the  Itineraries  it  appears 
that  Daphne  or  Tahpanis  was  16  Roman  miles  from 
Pelusium.  Tel-defenneh,  lying  nearly  in  a direct 
line  between  the  modern  Sala-keeeh  and  Pelusium, 
is  supposed  to  be  on  the  site  of  Tahpanis.  [W.B.D.] 

TALABRIGA  (to  TaKaSpiya,  App.  Hisp.  73), 
a town  of  Lusitania,  between  Eminium  and  Lango- 
briga.  Ant.  p.  421;  Plin.  ii.  5.  s.  7,  iv.  21. 

s.  35.)  Variously  identifled  with  Cacia,  Aveiro, 
Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  and  Villarinho.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TALA'BROCA  (Ta\a€p6Kri,  Strab.  xi.  p.  508), 
one  of  the  four  principal  towns  of  Hyrcania  noticed 
by  Strabo.  It  is  perhaps  the  same  place  that  is 
called  Tambrax  by  Polybius  (x.  31).  Its  site  cannot 
now  be  identifled.  [V.] 
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TALACO'RY  (TaXaKupv,  Ptol.  vii.  4.  § 7),  a 
port  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  island  of 
Taprobane  or  Ceylon.  It  is  described  as  an  em- 
porium, and  has,  probably,  derived  its  name  from 
the  promontory  of  Cory,  which  was  opposite  to  it, 
on  the  mainland.  It  appears  to  have  been  also 
called  Aacote  (’Aa/cciT/i).  [V.] 

TALADUSII  (TaAoSoucrtoi,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 17),  a 
people  in  the  north  part  of  Mauretania  Caesari- 
ensis.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TALAEUS  MONS.  [Tallaeus.] 

TALAMINA  (faKapivT},  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 27),  a 
town  of  the  Seurri  in  Gallaecia.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TALARES  (TctAopes),  a Molossian  people  of 
Epeirus,  extinct  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (ix.  p.  434). 

TALAURA  (TttAowpo),  a mountain  fortress  in 
Pontus  to  which  Mithridates  withdrew  with  his 
most  precious  treasures,  which  were  afterwards 
found  there  by  Lucullus.  (Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  14; 
Appian,  Mithr.  115.)  As  the  place  is  not  men- 
tioned by  other  writers,  some  suppose  it  to  have 
been  the  same  as  Gaziura,  the  modem  Tourkhal 
which  is  perched  upon  a lofty  isolated  rock.  (Ha- 
milton, Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  360.)  [L.  S.] 

TALBENDA  (Td\€evha  or  TaASovSa),  a town 
in  the  interior  of  Pisidia,  noticed  only  by  Ptolemy 
(V.  5.  § 8;.  [L.  S.] 

TA'LETUM.  [Laconia,  p.  108,  b.] 

TALIA  i^Itin.  Ant.  p.218),  or  TALIATA  (VoL 
Imp.'),  erroneously  called  Tardris  by  Ptolemy  (iii. 
9.  § 4),  Tabata  by  the  Geogr.  Rav.  (iv.  7),  and 
Faliata  in  the  Tab.  Peut.  A place  in  Upper  Moesia, 
between  Novae  and  Egeta.  Variously  identified 
with  Tatalia,  Gdgerdsinlik,  and  a place  near  Alt 
Porecs.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TALICUS,  a river  of  Scythia  intra  Imaum. 
(Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.  § 63.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TALLAEUS  or  TALAEUS  MONS  (Bdckh, 
Coip.  Inscr.  Graec.  vol.  ii.  p.  423 ; Hesych.  s.  v.), 
the  station  of  Talus,  the  mythical  man  of  bronze, 
and  the  guardian  of  the  island  of  Crete.  The  well- 
known  inscription  which  deplores  the  loss  of  Artemis, 
the  chaste  wife  of  Salvius  Menas,  is  now  buried  by 
the  mass  of  earth  and  stones  heaped  up  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  stalactitic  cavern  of  Alelidhoni.  This 
giotto,  memorable  in  modern  times  for  the  mas.sacre 
of  the  Cretan  Chnstians  by  the  Mohammedans,  is 
identified  from  the  inscription  with  the  spot  where 
in  ancient  times  human  victims  were  presented 
before  the  statue  of  Talus.  (Pashley,  Travels,  vol. 
i.  pp.  126—139.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

TALMEN  (TaA/U^v,  Arrian,  Indie,  c.  29),  a 
port  of  Gedrosia  at  which  the  fleet  of  Nearchus 
found  a secure  harbour.  It  is  not  clear  what  place 
now  may  be  identified  with  it,  and  different  geo- 
graphers have  held  different  opinions.  Vincent 
(^Voyage  of  Nearchus,  i.  p.  271)  thinks  it  is  the  bay 
formed  by  the  mouth  of  a small  river  called  by 
Ptolemy  Candriaces  or  Hydriaces  (vi.  8.  § 8).  It 
was  probably  close  to  the  modern  town,  Choubar 
Tiz  and  Purug.  (Cf.  Gosselin,  iii.  p.  148.)  [V.] 

TALMIS  (^It.  Anton,  p.  161;  Olympiodor.  op. 
Photium,  p.  62,  ed.  Bekker),  a town  in  the  Regio 
Dodecaschoenus,  S.  of  Philae,  from  which  it  was 
five  days’  journey  distant,  situated  in  lat.  23°  30'  N,, 
and  consequently  immediately  under  the  tropic  of 
Cancer.  T’almis  stood  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Nile,  and  is  represented  by  the  modem  Kalabsche. 
The  Libyan  hills  which  rise  immediately  behind  the 
town  afforded  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  materials 
for  building,  and  the  ancient  quarries  are  still  visible 
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in  their  sides.  The  ruins  of  Talmis  are  of  surpassing 
interest,  and  comparatively  in  good  preservation, 
probably  because,  being  excavated  in  the  sandstone, 
they  escaped  mutilation  or  destruction  by  the  Per- 
sians. The  principal  structure  was  a rock-temple 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  dedicated,  as  appears  both 
from  a hieroglyphical  and  a Greek  inscription,  to  a 
deity  named  Mandulis  or  Malulis,  a son  of  Isis.  His 
mythical  history  is  exhibited  on  bas-reliefs.  But  the 
sculptures  at  Talmis  are  of  the  highest  interest,  both 
as  works  of  art  and  as  historical  monuments.  Their 
execution  is  the  work  of  various  ages:  some,  as  ap- 
pears by  their  rude  forms,  ascending  to  a remote  an- 
tiquity, others,  as  those  in  the  temple  of  Mandulis, 
being  of  the  best  days  of  Aegyptian  art.  The  temple 
was  founded  by  Amunoph  II.,  was  rebuilt  by  one  of  the 
Ptolemies,  and  repaired  in  the  reigns  of  the  Caesars, 
Augustus,  Caligula,  and  Trajan.  The  subjects  of 
these  sculptures  represent  partly  the  triumphs  of 
the  Pharaohs,  and  partly  the  tributes  exacted  by 
them  from  the  conquered.  On  one  wall  is  the 
warrior  in  his  chariot  putting  to  flight  bearded  men 
in  short  garments,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
and  a sickle-shaped  knife  or  sword.  In  another 
compartment  the  conqueror  is  in  the  act  of  putting 
his  captives  to  death.  Another  represents  the  booty 
obtained  after  a victory,  and,  besides  the  captives, 
exhibits  the  spoils  taken,  e.  g.  lion-headed  and  lion- 
clawed  chairs,  knives,  loaves,  sandals,  skins  of 
animals,  &c.  These  sculptures  illustrate  also  the 
natural  histoiy  of  S.  Aethiopia.  They  contain  figures 
of  lions,  antelopes,  and  bulls,  greyhounds,  giraffes, 
ostriches  and  monkeys.  The  giraffes  and  ostriches 
point  clearly  to  a country  south  of  the  utmost  limit 
of  Aegyptian  dominion,  and  seem  to  indicate  wars 
with  the  Garamantes  and  the  kingdom  of  Bornoo. 
Herodotus  (iii.  97)  mentions  ebony  wood  among  the 
articles  of  tribute  which  every  three  years  Aethiopia 
offered  to  the  Persian  king.  Ebony  as  well  as  ivory, 
a product  of  the  interior  of  Libya,  appears  on  the 
walls  of  the  temple  of  Mandulis.  A coloured  fac- 
simile of  these  sculptures  is  displayed  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  British  Museum.  At  a short  distance 
from  Talmis  stood  another  temple  of  scarcely  inferior 
interest,  and  the  space  between  is  covered  with  heaps 
of  earth  and  fragments  of  pottery,  mixed  with  human 
bones  and  bandages  that  have  been  steeped  in  bitu- 
men — the  evident  traces  of  a large  necropolis.  At 
Talmis  has  been  also  discovered  an  inscription  in 
the  Greek  language,  supposed  to  be  of  the  age  of 
Diocletian,  in  which  Silco,  king  of  Aethiopia  and 
Nubia,  commemorates  his  victories  over  the  Blem- 
niyes.  The  wealth  of  Talmis,  apparent  in  its 
sculptures,  was  doubtless  in  great  measure  owing 
to  its  position  as  a commercial  station  between 
Aegypt  and  Aethiopia,  but  partly  also  to  the  emerald 
mines  in  its  neighbourhood.  In  the  fifth  century  a.d., 
the  town  and  its  neighbourhood  were  occupied  by 
the  Bleinmyes,  who  had  a regular  government,  since 
they  had  chiefs  of  tribes  (^tpvXdpxoi)  and  were  cele- 
brated for  their  skill  in  divination.  (Olympiodor.  ap. 
Photium,  p.  62.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

TALUBATH  (TaKov€de,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 25),  a 
town  of  Gaetulia,  in  the  NW.  of  Libya  Interior,  per- 
haps the  modern  Tujilet.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TALUCTAE,  a tribe  of  India  extra  Gangem, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  19.  s.  22).  They  were 
probably  seated  beyond  the  Brahmaputra^  in  the 
mountains  of  Birmah.  Sillig,  in  his  recent  edition 
of  Pliny,  has  given  the  name  as  Thalutae.  [V.] 
TAMARA  (Ta^ap^,  Pt'  ’ ii.  3.  § 30),  a town  of 
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the  Dumnonii,  at  the  SW.  extremity  of  Britannia 
Komana,  at  tiie  mouth  of  the  Tamarus.  Now  Ta- 
merton  near  Plymouth.  (Camden,  p.  25.)  [T.H.D.] 
TAMARICI,  a Gallaecian  tribe  on  the  river 
Tamaris  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  (Plin.  iv.  20. 
s.  34;  Mela,  iii.  1.)  According  to  Pliny  (xxx.  2. 
s.  18)  there  were  certain  noted  springs  in  their  ter- 
ritory, which  are  undoubtedly  the  same  described 
by  Florez  {Cantah'ia,  p.  4)  near  the  hermitage  of 
S.  Juan  de  fuentas  divinas  12  Spanish  miles  E.  of 
Zeora,  and  5 N.  of  Saldanna.  (Cf.  Ukert,  ii.  pt.  i. 
p.  302,  note  80.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAMARIS  (called  by  Ptolemy,  Ta/xdpa,  ii.  6.  § 
2),  a small  river  of  Gallaecia  in  Hispania  Tarracon- 
ensis, which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  by  the  port 
of  Ebora,  between  the  Minins  and  the  promontory 
Nerium,  (Mela,  iii,  1.)  Now  the  [T.H.D.] 

TAMARUS  QTamaro),  a river  of  Samnium, 
which  falls  into  the  Calor  (^Galore'),  about  5 miles 
above  Beneventum.  Its  name  is  known  only  from 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  which  places  a station 
“super  Tamarum  fluvium”  on  the  road  from  Bo - 
vianum  to  Equus  Tuticus.  (Zm.  Ant.  p.  1G3.) 
The  line  of  this  road  is  not  very  clear,  but  the 
modern  name  of  the  Tamaro  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
river  meant.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  near  Sae- 
pinum,  only  a few  miles  from  Bovianum,  and  flows 
with  a general  direction  from  N.  to  S.  till  it  joins 
the  Calor  as  above  indicated.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TAMARUS  (TdpLapos,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 4),  a small 
river  on  the  S.  coast  of  Britannia  Romana,  now  the 
Tamar.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAMASSUS  (Tajuatro-ds,  Ptol.  v.  14.  § 6 ; called 
also  Tamaseus  by  Pliny,  v.  31.  s.  35,  Tafidaos 
by  Constantine  Porphyr.  de  Them.  i.  p.  39,  and 
Tamesa  by  Statius,  Achill.  i.  413;  cf.  coins  in 
Eckliel,  i.  3.  p.  88),  a town  in  the  interior  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  29  miles  SW.  of  Soloe,  and  on  the 
road  from  that  place  to  Tremithus.  It  lay  in  a 
fruitful  neighbourhood  (Ovid,  d/.  x.  644),  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  some  extensive  copper  mines,  which 
yielded  a kind  of  rust  used  in  medicine  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  864).  It  is  very  probably  the  Te^ueVr;  of  Homer 
(Od  i.  184;  Nitzch,  ad  loc  ; cf.  Mannert,  vi.  1.  p. 
452),  in  which  case  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
the  principal  market  for  the  copper  trade  of  the  is- 
land in  those  early  times.  Hence  some  derive  its 
name  from  the  Phoenician  word  themaes,  signifying 
smelting,  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAMBRAX.  [Talabroca.] 

TAMESA  or  TAMESIS  (Td/xetra,  Dion  Cass, 
xl.  3),  a river  on  the  E.  coast  of  Britannia  Romana, 
on  which  Londinium  lay;  the  Thames.  (Caes. 
B.  G.  V.  11;  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  32.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAMESIS.  [Tamesa.] 

TAMIA  (Id/xeia,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 13),  a town  of 
the  Vacomagi  on  the  E.  coast  of  Britannia  Barbara, 
probably  on  Loch  Tay.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAMIA'THIS  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  was  a 

considerable  town  in  Lower  Aegypt,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Phatnitic  arm  of  the  Nile.  It  is  less 
celebrated  in  history  than  its  representative,  the 
modern  Damiat  or  Damietta,  which,  since  the  era 
of  the  Crusades,  has  always  been,  until  the  rise  of 
Alexandria  in  the  present  century,  one  of  the  most 
populous  and  commercial  places  in  the  Delta.  Many 
antique  columns  and  blocks  from  the  ancient  town  are 
built  into  the  walls  cf  the  mosques  in  the  modern 
one.  The  present  Z>a?me<to,  indeed,  does  not  occupy 
the  site  of  Tainiathis,  since,  according  to  Abulfeda, 
the  original  town  of  that  name  was  destroyed,  on 
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acconnt  of  its  exposed  situation,  and  rebuilt  liigher 
up  the  Nile,  about  5 miles  further  from  the  sea. 
The  date  of  this  change  of  position  is  fixed  by 
Abulfeda  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  648  (a.d. 
1251).  [W.B.D.] 

TAMNA  (Tct^va,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  768;  Steph.  B. 
s.  u.;  Tamna,  Plin.  vi.  28.  s.  32:  Qovfiva,  Ptol.  vi. 
7.  § 37;  Thomna,  Plin.  xii.  14.  s.  32  : Eth. 
TafjLulTTjs'),  a city  of  Arabia,  and  the  chief  town  of 
the  Cattabaneis  (Catabani),  according  to  Strabo,  or 
of  the  Gebanitae,  according  to  Pliny.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  as  a large  commercial  town  with 
65  temples,  to  which  caravans  from  Gaza  in  Pales- 
tine resorted.  It  is  probably  Sand,  the  present 
capital  of  Yemen. 

TAMNUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Itineraries 
on  a road  from  Burdigala  (^Bordeaux)  to  Mediolanum 
Santonum  {Saintes)-,  but  in  the  Table  the  name  is 
written  Lamnum.  The  distance  from  Blavia  or 
Blavium  (^Blaye)  to  Tamnum  is  xvi.  in  the  Itins.; 
but  the  distance  xxii.  in  the  Table  is  nearer  the 
truth,  if  Tallemont  or  Talrmm  is  the  site  of  Tam- 
num. Talrmn  is  below  Blaye  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Gironde.  [G.  L.] 

TAMUGADIS,  a town  in  Numidia,  on  the  E.  side 
of  IMount  Aurasius,  and  14  miles  NE.  of  Lambese, 
(Jt.  Ant.  pp.  34,  40;  Thamugadis,  Tab.  Pent.') 
It  still  retains  the  name  of  Teimigadi.  (Bruce.) 
Lapie  identifies  it  with  Ager  Soudah.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAMYNAE  (Tajxvvai,  Strab.  et  alii  ; Ta^uwo, 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  : Eth.  Tafivvaios,  Taixvi/evs'),  a tOMm 
of  Euboea  in  the  territory  of  Eretria,  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Cotylaeum,  with  a temple  of  Apollo,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Admetus.  (Strab.  x.  p.  447  ; Steph. 
B.  s.  vv.  Tdjxvva,  KorvXaiop.')  It  was  taken  by  the 
Persians,  when  they  attacked  Eretria  in  b.  c.  490 
(Herod,  vi.  101),  but  it  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the 
victory  which  the  Athenians,  under  Phoeion,  gained 
here  over  Callias  of  Chalcis,  B.  c.  350.  (Aesch.  c. 
Cles.  §§  85 — 88,  de  Fals.  Leg.  180  ; Dem.  dePac. 
5;  Plut.  Phoc.  12.)  Leake  places  Tamynae  at  the 
village  of  Ghymno,  at  the  foot  of  a high  mountain, 
which  he  supposes  to  be  the  ancient  Cotylaeum 
(^Ancient  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  439);  butUlrichs  regards 
Alivet'i,  where  there  are  several  ancient  remains,  as 
the  site  of  Tamynae.  (^Rheinisches  Museum,  for 
1847.  p.  512.) 

TAMY'PtACA  (JagypaKT),  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 8,  viii. 
10.  § 3),  a town  and  promontory  of  European  Sar- 
matia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a lake  (Arrian,  Per. 
P.  Evx.  p.  20),  and  in  the  innermost  part  of  the 
gulf  of  Carcinitis,  now  gulf  of  Achmeschid  ov  Pere- 
kop.  Hence,  according  to  Strabo,  the  Sinus  Carcinites 
was  also  called  the  gulf  of  Tamyrace  (vii.  p.  308). 
But  the  coast  has  undergone  such  extensive  altera- 
tions at  this  part,  that  all  attempts  to  determine  the 
site  of  the  town  are  unavailing.  Some,  indeed,  have 
doubted  its  existence,  as  it  is  mentioned  only  by 
Ptolemy.  (Cf.  Neumann,  Die  Hellenen  in  Skytken- 
lande,  p.  375  ; Ukert,  iii.  2.  p.  457  ; Gail,  Geogr.  M. 
iii.  p.  127.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAMYKACES  SINUS.  [Cabcina  ; Tamy- 

RACA  ] 

TAMYRASorDAMU'RAS  (Ta^ut^paj,  Strab.  xvi. 
p.  756;  Ra/xovpas,  Polyb.  v.  68),  a river  of  Phoe- 
nicia between  Sidon  and  Berytus,  the  modern  Nahr- 
ed-Ddmur.  (Robinson,  Bihl.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  488, 
2nd  cd.)  [Comp.  Lkontes.] 

M ANAGER  or  TANAGRUS  (Tanagro),  a river 
of  Lucania,  a tributary  of  the  Silarus.  It  ri.ses  in 
the  mountains  near  Lugo  Negro,  flows  for  about 
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30  miles  in  a NNE.  direction,  through  a broad  and 
level  upland  valley  called  the  Valle  di  Diana,  till 
near  La  Polla  it  sinks  into  the  earth,  and  emerges 
again  through  a cavern  at  a place  thence  called  La 
Pertusa.  This  peculiarity  is  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
who  calls  it  “ fluvius  in  Atinate  campo,”  without 
mentioning  its  name  (Plin.  ii.  103.  s.  106,  with 
Harduin’s  note)  : but  this  is  known  to  us  from 
Virgil,  who  notices  it  in  connection  with  Mount 
Alburnus,  which  rises  immediately  to  the  W.  of  it, 
and  the  epithet  “ siccus  ” which  he  applies  to  it 
(“  sicci  ripa  Tanagri  ”)  doubtless  refers  to  this  same 
peculiarity.  (Virg.  Georg,  iii.  151  ; Serv.  ad  loc.\ 
Vib.  Seq.  p.  19.)  There  is  no  doubt,  also,  that  in 
the  Itinerary  we  should  read  “ Ad  Tanagrum  ” for 
“Ad  Tanarum,”  a station  which  it  places  on  the 
road  from  Salernum  to  Nerulum.  (Jtin.  Ant.  p.  109.) 
The  same  Itineraiy  gives  a station  “ Ad  Calorem,” 
as  the  next  on  this  line  of  route,  which  seems  to 
show  that  the  river  was  then,  as  now,  called  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  Calor  or  Galore,  while  in 
the  low'er  part  it  assumes  the  name  of  Tanagro  or 
Negro.  This  part  of  the  route,  however,  is  very 
confused.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TANAGRA  (Tdraypa:  Eth.  TavaypeCios'.  the 
territory  Tavaypala,  Paus.  ix.  22.  § 1,  and 
TavaypaiKT}  or  TavaypiK-f),  Strab.  ix.  p.  404:  AdJ. 
TaraypiKSs  : Grimddha  or  Grimala),  a town  of 
Boeotia,  situated  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus, 
in  a fertile  plain,  at  the  distance  of  130  stadia' from 
Oropus  and  200  from  Plataeae  (Dicaearch.  Stat.  Gr. 
pp.  12,  14,  ed.  Hudson).  Several  ancient  writers 
identified  Tanagra  with  the  Homeric  Graea  (Vpaia. 
Horn.  II.  ii.  498;  Lycophr.  644) ; but  others  supposed 
them  to  be  distinct  places,  and  Aristotle  regarded 
Oropus  as  the  ancient  Graea.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
Tduaypa;  Strab.  ix.  p.  404  ; Paus.  ix.  20.  § 2.) 
It  is  possible,  as  Leake  has  remarked,  that  Tanagra, 
sometimes  written  Tanagraea,  may  be  connected  with 
the  ancient  name  Graea,  Tana,  being  an  Aeolic  suffix, 
and  that  the  modern  name  Grimddha  or  Grimdla 
may  retain  traces  of  the  Homeric  name.  Tanagra  was 
also  called  Poemandria,  and  its  territory  Poemandris, 
from  the  fertile  meadows  which  surrounded  the  city. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V. ; Strab.  ix.  p.  404.)  The  most  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Tanagra  are  said  to  have  been  the 
Gephyraei,  who  came  from  Phoenicia  with  Cadmus, 
and  from  thence  emigrated  to  Athens.  (Herod,  v. 
57 ; Strab.  ix.  p.  404).  From  its  vicinity  to  Attica 
the  territory  of  Tanagra  was  the  scene  of  more  than 
one  battle.  In  B.  c.  457  the  Lacedaemonians  on 
their  return  from  an  expedition  to  Doris,  took  up  a 
position  at  Tanagra,  near  the  borders  of  Attica,  with 
the  view  of  assisting  the  oligarchical  party  at  Athens 
to  overthrow  the  democracy.  The  Athenians,  with 
a thousand  Argeians  and  some  Thessalian  hoi>e, 
crossed  Mount  Parnes  and  advanced  against  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Both  sides  fought  with  great 
bravery ; but  the  Lacedaemonians  gained  the  victory, 
chiefly  through  the  treacherous  desertion  of  the 
Thessalians  in  the  very  heat  of  the  engagement. 
(Thuc.  i.  107,  108;  Diod.  xi.  80.)  .At  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  following  year  (b.  o.  456),  and  only  sixty- 
two  days  after  their  defeat  at  Tanagra,  the  Athenians 
under  Myronides  again  invaded  Boeotia,  and  gained 
at  Oenophyta,  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  a brilliant 
and  decisive  victory  over  the  Boeotians,  which  made 
them  masters  of  the  whole  country.  The  walls  of 
Tanagra  were  now  razed  to  the  ground.  (Thuc.  i, 
108;  Diod.  xi.  81,  82.)  In  b.  c.  426  the  Athenians 
made  an  incursion  imo  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  and 
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on  their  return  defeated  the  Tanagraeans  and  Boeo- 
tians. (Time.  iii.  91.)  Dicaearchus,  who  visited 
Tanagra  in  the  time  of  Cassander,  says  that  the  city 
stands  on  a rugged  and  lofty  height,  and  has  a white 
chalky  appearance.  The  houses  are  adorned  with 
handsome  porticoes  and  encaustic  paintings.  The 
surrounding  country  does  not  grow  much  corn,  but 
produces  the  best  wine  in  Boeotia.  Dicaearchus  adds 
tiiat  the  inhabitants  are  wealthy  but  frugal,  being  for 
the  mo>t  part  landholders,  not  manufacturers  ; and 
he  pi-aises  them  for  their  justice,  good  faith,  and  hos- 
pitality. (De  Statu  Graec.  p.  12.)  In  the  time  of 
Augustus,  Tanagra  and  Thespiae  were  the  two  most 
prosperous  cities  in  Boeotia.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  403.) 
Tanagra  is  called  by  Pliny  (iv.  7.  s.  12)  a free 
state;  it  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  15.  § 20); 
and  it  continued  to  flourish  in  the  sixth  century. 
(Hierocl.  p.  645.)  Its  public  buildings  are  described 
at  some  length  by  Pausanias  (ix.  20.  § 3,  seq.). 
The  principal  temple  was  that  of  Dionysus,  which 
contained  a celebrated  statue  of  Parian  marble,  by 
Calamis,  and  a remarkable  Triton.  Near  it  were 
temples  of  Themis,  Aphrodite  and  Apollo,  and  two  of 
Hermes,  in  one  of  which  he  was  worshipped  as 
Criophorus,  and  in  the  other  as  Promachus.  Near 
the  latter  was  the  theatre,  and  probably  at  no  great 
distance  the  gymnasium,  which  contained  a picture 
of  Corinna,  who  was  a native  of  Tanagra.  There 
was  also  a monument  of  this  poetess  in  a conspicuous 
part  of  the  city.  Pausanias  remarks  as  a peculiarity 
in  Tanagra,  that  all  their  sacred  buildings  w'ere 
placed  by  themselves,  apart  from  the  houses  of  the 
town  (ix.  22.  § 2.)  He  likewise  notices  (ix.  22. 
§ 4)  that  Tanagra  was  famous  for  its  breed  of  fight- 
ing cocks,  a circumstance  which  is  mentioned  by 
other  writers.  (Varr.  de  Re  Rust.  iii.  9.  § 6 ; Hesych. 
s.  V.  Ko\oi(ppu^  ; Suidas,  s.  v.  Tauaypawi  oAckto- 
picTKot.)  Tanagra  possessed  a considerable  territory ; 
and  Strabo  (ix.  p.  405)  mentions  four  villages  be- 
longing to  it,  Eleon  or  Heleon,  Harma,  Mycalessus, 
and  Pharae.  (Pherae,  Plin  iv.  7.  s.  12). 

The  ruins  of  Tanagra  are  situated  at  an  unin- 
habited spot,  called  Grhnddha  or  Grimdla,  situated 
3 miles  south  of  the  village  of  Skimdtari.  The 
site  is  a large  hill  nearly  circular,  rising  from  the 
north  bank  of  the  Asopus.  The  upper  part  of  the 
site  is  rocky  and  abmpt,  looking  down  upon  thetown 
beneath;  and  it  was  probably  upon  this  upper  height 
that  the  sacred  edifices  stood  apart  from  the  other 
buildings  of  the  town.  The  walls  of  the  city  which 
embraced  a circuit  of  about  two  miles,  may  still  be 
traced,  but  they  are  a mere  heap  of  ruins.  About 
100  yards  below  the  height  already  de.scribed  are  the 
remains  of  the  theatre,  hollowed  out  of  the  slope.  On 
the  terrace  below  the  theatre  to  the  NE.  are  the 
foundations  of  a public  building,  formed  of  marble  of 
a very  dark  colour  with  a green  cast.  The  ground 
is  thickly  strewn  in  every  direction  with  remains  of 
earthenware,  betokening  the  existence  of  a numerous 
population  in  former  times.  (Leake.  .Nnrthei'n 
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Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  454,  seq.;  Wordsworth,  Athens  and 
Attica,  p.  14, seq.;  comp.  K.  0.  '^luWer, Orchomenos, 

p.  20.) 

TA'NAIS  (Tdmty,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 14,  v.  9.  §§  1,  2, 
&c.),  a famous  river,  which  in  the  course  of  time 
was  universally  assumed  as  the  boundary  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  (Strab.  vii.  310,  xi.  490;  Mela, 
i.  3;  Scyl.  p.  30,  &c.)  The  older  writers  of  an- 
tiquity thought  that  it  rose  from  a large  lake  (He- 
rod. iv.  57 ; Ephor.  ap.  Anon.  Per.  P.  Eux.  p.  4), 
which  is  really  the  case,  its  source  being  in  the  lake 
Ivan  Ozero,  in  the  government  of  Toula;  whilst  later 
writers  held  that  it  had  its  sources  either  in  the 
Caucasus  (Strab.  xi.  493;  Ammian.  xxii.  8),  or  in 
the  Ehipaean  mountains.  (Mela,  i.  19;  Lucan, 

iii.  272;  Procop.  .B.  G.  iv.  6,  &c.)  The  last  of 
these  hypotheses  was  most  generally  accepted ; but 
there  was  likewise  a fourth  which  made  it  a branch 
of  the  Ister  (Strab.  1.  c.).  Whilst  Strabo,  however, 
adduces  these  different  opinions,  he  himself  holds 
that  its  source  was  entirely  unknown  (ii.  107).  It 
is  represented  as  flowing  in  so  rapid  a stream  that 
it  never  froze.  (Mela,  1.  c.;  cf.  Nonnus,  Dionys. 
xxiii.  85.)  It  flows  first  in  a SE.  and  then  in  a 
SW.  direction;  and  after  receiving  the  Hyrgis  (or 
Syrgis)  as  a tributary,  empties  itself  into  the  Pains 
Maeotis  (Bea  of  Azof)  by  two  mouths.  (Herod. 

iv.  100.)  These  mouths,  which  are  at  the  most 

northern  point  of  the  Palus  Maeotis,  Sti-abo  places 
at  the  distance  of  60  stadia  from  one  another  (vii. 
310),  whilst  Artemidorus  (ap.  Eustath.  ad  Dion. 
14)  makes  them  only  7 stadia  distant.  At  present, 
however,  the  Don  has  13  mouths.  (Clarke,  Trav. 
i.  p.  423.)  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  discussed 
by  Plutarch  (de  Flum.  14)  and  Eustathius  (1.  c.); 
but  its  true  derivation  is  from  the  Scythian  word 
Don  or  Dan,  signifying  water,  which  occurs  in  the 
names  of  other  rivers,  as  Danubius,  Eridanus,  &c. 
(Forbiger,  Ilandb.  des  Alt.  Geogr.  p.  325,  n.  16.) 
The  Tanais  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  Latin 
poets.  (Hor.  Od.  iii.  10.  1 ; Virg.  G.  iv.  517  ; Ov. 
Ex.  Pont.  iv.  10,  55,  &c.)  Clarke  (Travels,  i. 
pp.  339,  448,  note)  would  identify  it  with  the 
Danaetz,  from  the  similarity  of  the  name,  an  hypo- 
thesis also  accepted  by  Lindner  (Scythien,  p.  66)  ; 
but  there  can  scarcely  be  a doubt  that  it  should  be 
identified  with  the  Don.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TA'NAIS  (Tai'ais,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 26,  viii.  18.  § 5), 
a town  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  lying  on  the  more  south- 
ern mouth  and  between  both  mouths  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name.  It  may  also  be  described  as  situated 
at  the  northernmost  point  of  the  Palus  Maeotis,  and 
not  far  from  the  sea.  It  was  a flourishing  colony  of 
the  Milesians,  enjoying  an  extensive  commerce,  and 
being  the  principal  market  of  the  surrounding  tribes, 
both  of  Europe  and  Asia,  who  here  bartered  slaves 
and  skins  for  the  wine,  apparel,  and  other  articles  of 
more  civilised  nations.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  493.)  The  in- 
habitants soon  reduced  a considerable  part  of  the 
neighbouring  coasts  to  subjection,  but  were  in  turn 
themselves  subdued  by  the  kings  of  the  Bosporus 
(Id.  vii.  p.  310,  xi.  p.  495).  An  attempt  to  regain 
their  independence  only  ended  in  the  destruction  of 
their  city  by  Polemon  I.  (Id.  p.  493),  a little  before  the 
time  when  Strabo  wrote.  Pliny  (vi.  7.  s.  7)  speaks 
of  Tanais  as  no  longer  existing  in  his  time  ; but  it 
appears  to  have  been  subsequently  restored  (Ptol. 
ll.  cc. ; Steph.  B.  p.  633),  though  it  never  recovered 
its  former  prosperity.  Clarke  (i.  p.  415)  could  dis- 
cover no  trace  of  it,  nor  even  a probable  site  ; but  its 
i-uins  are  said  to  exist  near  the  modern  Nedrigoska 
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(;cr.  Grafe,  Mem.  de  VAc.  des  Sc.  a St.  Petersb.  vi. 
Ser.  vi.  p.  24  ; Stempowsky,  Nouv.  Jour.  Asiat. 
i.  p.  55;  Bockh.  Jnscr.  ii.  p.  1008).  [T.  H.  D.] 

TANAl'TAE  (Tava^rai,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 24),  a peo- 
ple of  European  Sarmatia,  dwelling  NE.  of  the  Roxo- 
lani,  and  between  them  and  the  Tanais.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TANARUS  (I'anaroi),  a river  of  Liguria,  the 
most  important  of  all  the  southern  tributaries  of 
the  Padus.  It  rises  in  the  Maritime  Alps  above 
Ceva  (Ceba),  flows  at  first  due  N.,  receives  near 
Cherasco  the  waters  of  the  Stura,  a stream  as  con- 
siderable as  itself,  then  turns  to  the  NE.,  passes 
■within  a few  miles  of  Pollentia  {Pollenza),  flows 
under  the  walls  of  Alba  Pompeia  and  Asta  (^Asti), 
and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Po  about  15 
miles  below  Valenza  (Forum  Fulvii).  It  receives 
many  considerable  tributaries  besides  the  Stura 
already  mentioned,  of  which  the  most  important  is 
the  Bormiday  the  ancient  name  of  which  has  not 
been  preserved  to  us ; but  the  Orha,  a minor  stream 
which  falls  into  it  a few  miles  above  its  junction 
with  the  Tanaro,  is  evidently  the  river  Urbs,  men- 
tioned by  Claudian  (5.  Get.  555),  the  name  of 
which  had  given  rise  to  an  ambiguous  prophecy, 
that  had  misled  the  Gothic  king  Alaric.  The  Belho, 
which  falls  into  the  Tanaro  a few  miles  above  the 
Bormida,  has  been  identified  with  the  Fevus  of  the 
Tabula ; but  the  names  of  rivers  given  in  that  do- 
cument in  this  part  of  Italy  are  so  corrupt,  and  their 
positions  so  strangely  misplaced,  that  it  is  idle  to 
attempt  their  determination.  Though  the  Tanarus 
is  one  of  the  most  important  rivers  of  Northern 
Italy,  its  name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
geographers  except  Pliny ; nor  does  it  occur  in 
history  until  long  after  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire.  (Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20 ; P.  Diac.  Hist.  Lang. 
vi.  58.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TANATIS,  according  to  Solinus  (c.  12),  an 
island  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Britain.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  same  which  Beda  (llist.  Eccl.  i.  25) 
calls  Tanatos,  and  which  still  bears  the  name  of 
Thanet.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TANATIS.  [Talia.] 

TANAUS.  [Argos,  Vol.  I.  p.  201,  a.] 
TANE'TUM  or  TANNE'TUM  (Tdi/r/ror,  Ptol. : 
Eth.  Tanetanus,  Plin. ; S.  Ilario),  a small  town  of 
Gallia  Cispadana,  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between 
Regium  Lepidum  and  Parma,  and  distant  10  miles 
from  the  former  and  8 from  the  latter  city.  (^Itin. 
Ant.  p.  287  ; Itin.  Hier..  p.  616  ; Tab.  Pent.)  It 
is  mentioned  in  history  before  the  Roman  conquest 
of  this  part  of  Italy,  as  a Gaulish  village,  to  which 
the  praetor  L.  Manlius  retired  after  his  defeat  by 
the  Boii  in  b.  c.  218,  and  where  he  was  surrounded 
and  besieged  by  that  people.  (Pol.  iii.  40;  Liv.  xxi. 
25.)  Its  name  is  not  again  noticed  in  history,  but 
it  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  as  a 
municipal  town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  though  it  ap- 
pears to  have  never  risen  to  be  a place  of  importance. 
(Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §46;  Phlegon, 
Macrob.  1.)  Livy  calls  the  Gaulish  town  “vicus 
Pado  propinquus,”  an  expression  which  would  lead 
to  an  erroneous  idea  of  its  position ; for  we  learn 
from  the  Itineraries  that  it  certainly  stood  on  the 
Via  Aemilia,  at  a distance  of  more  than  10  miles  from 
the  Padus.  The  site  is  still  occupied  by  a large 
village,  which  is  now  called,  from  the  name  of  its 
principal  church,  Sant'  Ilario ; but  a hamlet  or 
village  about  half  a mile  to  the  N.  still  retains  the 
name  of  Taneto.  It  is  distant  about  2 miles  from 
the  river  Enza,  the  Nicia  of  Pliny  (iii.  16.  s.  20), 
VOL.  II. 
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which  flows  into  the  Po,  about  12  miles  from  the 
point  where  it  crosses  the  Aemilian  Way.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TANIS  (Tons,  Herod,  ii.  166;  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  802 ; Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 52 ; the  Zoan  of  the  Hebrews, 
Numb.  xiii.  23;  the  Coptic  Tani  or  Athennes,  and 
the  modern  San'),  was  a city  of  Lower  Aegypt, 
situated,  in  lat.  30°  59',  on  the  Tanitic  arm  of  the 
Nile.  [Nilus,  Ostium  Taniticum.]  It  was  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Tanitic  Nome.  Although  the  name  of 
Tanis  does  not  appear  in  Aegyptian  annals  earlier 
than  the  xxi-st  dynasty,  which  consisted  of  21  Tanite 
kings,  it  had  long  previously  been  among  the  most  im- 
portant cities  of  the  Delta.  The  branch  of  the  Nile  on 
which  it  stood  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pe- 
lusiac,  the  most  easterly,  and  the  nearest  to  Palestine 
and  Arabia.  It  is  described  in  the  Book  of  Numbers 
(1.  c.)  as  founded  only  seven  years  later  than  He- 
bron; and  Hebron,  being  extant  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, was  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Palestine.  Tanis 
owed  its  importance  partly  to  its  vicinity  to  the  sea, 
and  partly  to  its  situation  among  the  Deltaic 
marshes.  It  probably  was  never  occupied  by  the 
Hyksos,  but,  during  their  usurpation,  aflbrded  refuge 
to  the  exiled  kings  and  nobles  of  Memphis.  It  was 
a place  of  strength  during  the  wars  of  the  early 
kings  of  the  New  Monarchy — the  xviiith  dynasty — 
with  the  shepherds;  and  when  the  Aegyptians,  in 
their  turn,  invaded  Western  Asia,  the  position  of 
Tanis  became  of  the  more  value  to  them.  For 
after  Aegypt  became  a maritime  power,  in  its  wars 
with  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia,  a city  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  coast  would  be  indispensable  for 
its  naval  armaments.  To  these  purposes  Tanis 
was  better  adapted  than  the  more  exposed  and 
easterly  Pelusium.  The  eastern  arms  of  the  Nile 
were  the  first  that  silted  up,  and  the  Pelusiac 
mouth  of  the  river  was  at  a very  early  period  too 
shallow  for  ships  of  wai’.  The  greatness  of  Tanis 
is  attested  in  many  passages  of  the  Hebrew  writers. 
In  the  78th  Psalm  the  wonders  that  attended  the 
departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Aegypt  are  said  to 
have  been  “ wrought  in  the  plain  of  Zoan.”  This 
Psalm,  indeed,  is  somewhat  later  than  David  (b.c. 
1055 — 1015);  but  it  proves  the  tradition  that  Tanis 
was  the  capital  of  that  Pharaoh  who  oppressed  the 
Hebrew  people.  In  the  age  of  Isaiah  (xix.  11,  foil.), 
about  258  yearn  later,  Tanis  was  still  reckoned  the 
capital  of  the  Delta,  since  the  prophet  speaks  of  the 
princes  of  Zoan  and  the  princes  of  Noph  (Memphis) 
as  equivalent  to  the  nobles  of  Aegypt.  Again, 
Isaiah  (xxx.  4)  describes  the  ambassadors  who 
were  sent  to  Aegypt  to  form  an  alliance  with  its 
king  as  repairing  to  Zoan  and  Hanes,  or  Heracleo- 
polis;  and  the  desolation  of  Zoan  is  threatened  by 
Ezekiel  as  the  consequence  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s 
invasion.  Tanis  probably  declined  as  Sais  and 
Memphis  rose  into  importance;  yet  twenty  years 
before  the  Christian  era  it  was  still  a large  town 
(Strab.  xvii.  p.  802);  nor  did  it  shrink  into  insigni- 
ficance until  nearly  80  a.d.  (Joseph.  B.  Jud.  iv. 
11,  § 4.)  Its  linen  manufacture  probably  long  sus- 
tained it.  The  marshy  grounds  in  its  environs  were 
well  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  flax;  and  Pliny 
(ix.  1).  speaks  of  the  Tanitic  linen  as  among 
the  finest  in  Aegypt. 

No  city  in,  the  Delta  presents  so  many  monu- 
ments of  interest  as  Tanis.  The  extensive  plain 
of  San  is  indeed  thinly  inhabited,  and  no  village 
exists  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  buried 
city.  A canal  passes  through,  without  being 
able  to  fertilise,  the  field  of  Zoan,  and  wild  beasts 
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and  marsli  fevei  prevent  all  but  a few  fishermen 
from  inhabiting  it.  The  mounds  which  cover  the 
site  of  Tanis  are  very  high  and  of  great  extent, 
being  upwards  of  a mile  from  north  to  south,  and 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a mile  from  east  to  west. 
The  arm  in  which  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  temple 
of  Pthah  stood  is  about  1500  feet  in  length  by 
1250  broad.  The  enclosure,  which  is  of  crude 
brick,  is  1000  feet  long  and  about  700  wide.  A 
gateway  of  granite  or  fine  gritstone,  bearing  the 
name  of  Rameses  the  Great,  stands  on  the  northern 
side  of  this  enclosure.  The  numerous  obelisks  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  sculptures  of  the  temple 
were  contributed  by  Rameses.  His  name  is  also 
inscribed  on  two  granite  columns  outside  the  en- 
closure, and  apparently  unconnected  with  the  temple. 
Though  in  a very  ruinous  condition,  the  fragments 
of  walls,  columns,  and  obelisks  sufficiently  attest 
the  former  splendour  of  this  building.  The  archi- 
tecture is  generally  in  the  best  style  of  Aegyptian 
art,  and  the  beauty  of  the  lotus-bud  and  palm  ca- 
pitals of  the  columns  is  much  celebrated  by  tra- 
vellers. Among  the  deities  worshipped  at  Tanis 
were  Pthah  (Hephaestus),  Maut,  Ra,  Horus,  &c. 
The  Pharaohs  who  raised  these  monuments  were 
of  various  dynasties,  ranging  from  the  kings  of  the 
xviiith  dynasty  to  the  Aethiopian  Tirhaka.  The 
numerous  remains  of  glass  and  pottery  found  here, 
and  the  huge  mounds  of  brick,  prove  that  the  civil 
portions  of  Tanis  were  commensurate  in  extent  and 
population  with  the  religious.  The  modem  village 
of  San  consists  of  mere  huts.  Early  in  the  present 
century  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  nitre- 
works  there;  but  they  have  been  long  abandoned; 
and  the  only  occupation  of  the  few  inhabitants  of 
this  once  flourishing  city  is  fishing.  North  of  the 
town,  and  between  it  and  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, was  the  lake  Tanis,  the  present  Menza- 
leh.  (Wilkinson,  Mod.  Egypt  and  Thehes,  vol.  i. 
pp.  407,  449,  foil.;  Kenrick,  Anciewf  Egypt,  vol.  ii. 
p.  341.)  [W.B.D.] 

TANUS  (Ta^os,  Artemidorus,  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.'), 
a town  in  Crete  of  which  there  is  a coin  with  the  epi- 
graph TAN  iriN.  (Eckhel,vol.  ii.  p.  321).  [E.B.J.] 
TANUS.  [Argos,  Vol.  I.  p.  201,  a.] 

TA'OCE  (Ta6Krj,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  39  ; Strab.  xv. 
p.  728),  a town  or  fortress  of  the  district  of  Tao- 
cene,  in  Persis.  It  was,  according  to  Strabo,  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  three  treasuries  of  the  kings  of 
Persia.  It  is  not  certain  from  Arrian’s  statement 
whether  he  means  the  town  or  the  district,  but 
probably  the  former.  The  town  appears  to  have 
been  placed  near  the  river  Granis.  Ptolemy  speaks 
of  a promontory  and  a town  of  this  name  (vi.  4. 
§§  2 and  7).  It  is  probable  that  it  is  the  same 
place  as  that  called  by  Al-Edrisi,  Toudj  or  Touj 
(ii.  p.  391,  &c.).  Where  Dionysius  (1069),  enu- 
merating the  three  palaces,  speaks  of  the  TaaKoi, 
we  ought  most  likely  to  read  TwKoi  or  Ta/cot, 
with  reference  to  the  people  of  this  district.  The 
Granis  is  the  river  of  Abushir.  [Granis.]  [V.] 
TA'OCHI  (Tooxot),  a tribe  in  the  interior  of 
Pontus  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  which  is  frequently  noticed 
by  Xenophon  in  the  Anabasis  (iv.  4.  § 18).  They 
lived  in  mountain  fortresses  in  which  they  kept  all 
their  possessions  (iv.  7.  § 1,  comp.  6.  § 5,  v.  15.  § 
17).  They  occupied  the  country  near  the  frontiers 
of  Armenia.  [L.  S.] 

TAPANTTAE  (ToirovtTat,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 21),  a 
people  in  the  interior  of  Marmarica.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TAPE.  [Tagae.] 
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TA'PHIAE,  and  more  anciently  TELEBOTDES, 
a number  of  small  islands  off  the  western  coast  of 
Greece,  between  Leucas  and  Acarnania  (Plin.  iv. 
12.  s.  19),  also  called  the  islands  of  the  Tapbii  or 
Teleboae  (Ta<piwu,'rr]K(€owu  yrjcToi,  Strab.  x.  p.  459), 
who  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems 
as  pirates.  (^Od.  xv.  427,  xvi.  426.)  When  Athena 
visited  Telemachus  at  Ithaca,  she  assumed  the  form 
of  Mentes,  the  leader  of  the  Taphians.  (Od  i.  105.) 
The  Taphians  or  Teleboans  are  celebrated  in  the 
legend  of  Amphitryon,  and  are  said  to  have  been 
subdued  by  this  hero.  (Herod,  v.  59  ; Apollod.  ii.  4. 
§§  6,  7;  Strab.  1.  c.;  Plaut.  Ampli.  i.  1 ; Diet,  of  Biog. 
art.  Amphitryon.)  The  principal  island  is  called 
Taphos  (Tacos')  by  Homer  ((9d  i.  417),  and  by  later 
writers  Taphius,Tapliiussa,  or  Taphias  (TaipioCs,  Ta- 
(piovacra,  Tatpids,  Strab.  1.  c. ; Plin.  l.c. ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
Tdepos),  now  Meganisi.  The  next  largest  island  of 
the  Taphii  was  Oarnus,  now  Kdlamo.  (Scylax,  p. 
13;  Steph.  B.  s.  w.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  16;  Dodwell,  vol.  i.  p.  60.)  Stephanus  B.  men- 
tions a town  in  Cephallenia,  named  Taphus,  repre- 
sented by  the  modern  Tafio,  where  many  ancient 
sepulchres  are  found.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  67.) 

TAPHIASSUS.  [Aetolia,  p.  63.] 

TAPHIS  (^Itin.  Anton,  p.  161 ; Ta0ts,  Ptol.  iv.  4. 
§ 17 ; Tdirty,  Olympiod.  ap.  Phot.  p.  62,  ed.  Bekker), 
a town  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  the 
Regio  Dodecaschoenus,  S.  of  Philae  and  the  Lesser 
Cataract.  The  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  have  been 
discovered  at  Teffah  in  Lower  Nubia,  which  are 
supposed  to  correspond  with  the  ancient  Tapliis. 
It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  stone-quarries. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  was  a suburb  called 
Contra-Taphis.  Roth  towns  in  the  5tli  century 
a.  d.  were  occupied  by  the  Blemmyes.  [W.  B.  D.] 

TAPHOS.  [Taphiae.] 

TAPHRAE  or  TAPHROS  (Td<ppai,  Steph.  B. 
p.  642  ; cf.  Mela,  ii.  1 ; Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  26  ; Td<ppoy, 
Ptol.  iii.  6.  § 5),  that  part  of  the  neck  of  the  Chei- 
sonesus  Taurica  which  was  cut  through  by  a dyke 
and  fortified  (Herod,  iv.  3).  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  (ll. 
cc.)  mention  a town  called  Taphrae  ; and  Strabo  (vii. 
308)  also  notices  at  this  spot  a people  called  Td<ppioi. 
(Cf.  D’Anville,  Mem  de  VAc.  d.  Inscr.  xxxvii. 
p.  581  ; Rennell,  Geogr.  of  Herod,  p.  96  ; Man- 
ner!, iv.  p.  291.)  Perecop,  or  Prezecop,  the  mo- 
dern name  of  the  isthmus,  also  signifies  in  Russian 
a ditch  or  entrenchment.  (Clarke,  Trav.  ii.  p. 
316.)  [T.H.D.] 

TAPHROS.  [Taurus.] 

TAPORI,  a people  of  Lusitania.  (Plin.  iv.  22. 
s.  25.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAPOSPRIS  (TairdaeipiSy  Strab.  xvii.  p.  799  ; 
Tairdaipis,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 34;  Dioscorides,  Mater.  Med. 
iii.  24  ; Tacpdaripts,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Tapostris,  Tab. 
Pent. : the  Bosiri  of  Leo  Afiicanus),  was  a town  in 
the  Libyan  Nome,  west  of  the  Delta,  and  about  25 
miles  distant  from  Alexandreia.  There  were  probably 
several  places  of  this  name  in  Aegypt,  since  each 
Nome  would  be  desirous  to  possess  a “ tomb  of 
Osiris.”  Abulfeda  mentions  a Basir  near  Seben- 
nytus,  another  in  the  Arsinoite  Nome,  the  Fyoum ; 
a third  at  Gizeh,  close  to  the  Pyramids.  The  town, 
however,  in  the  Libyan  Nome  appears  to  have  been 
the  most  considerable  of  all,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the 
place  where  the  prefect  of  Alexandreia  held  the  pe- 
riodical census  of  the  Libyan  Nome.  Its  market, 
indeed,  was  so  much  frequented  that  the  emperor 
Justinian  (a.  d.  527,  foil.)  constructed  at  Taposiris 
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a town-hall,  and  public  baths.  (Procop.  de  Aedif. 
vi.  1.)  Nearer  Alexandreia  was  a smaller  town  of 
this  name.  (TaTroffcipisTrXrjaiov  'A\e^av8p€'ias,  Steph. 
B.  s.v.-,  7}  fxiKpa,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  800.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

TAPPUAH  or  BETH-TAPPUAH,  a city  in 
Palestine,  upon  the  mountains  of  Judah,  not  far 
from  Hebron,  which  Robinson  identifies  with  the 
ancient  village  of  Teffuh,  lying  in  the  midst  of  olive- 
groves  and  vineyards.  (Josh.  xv.  53;  Robinson, 
Bibl.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  71,  2nd  ed.)  There  was 
another  Tappuah  in  the  plain  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
34);  but  which  of  these  was  the  place  conquered  by 
Joshua,  cannot  be  determined.  (Josh.  xii.  17.) 

TAPRO'BANE  (iy  Ta7rpo§dvrj,  Strab.  i.  63,  xv. 
690,  &c. ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Ptol.  vii.  4 ; Plin.  vi.  22. 
s.  24 ; Mela,  iii.  77  ; Ov.  ex  Pont.  i.  5.  80),  a very 
large  island,  now  Ceylon.  It  is  situated  to  the  SE. 
of  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan^  and  is  all  but  joined 
to  the  continent  by  a reef  now  called  Adam's  Bridge^ 
and  by  an  island  called  Ramisur  or  Ramisceram 
Cor,  the  Kwpv  of  Ptolemy  (vii.  1.  § 11)  and  the 
Insula  Solis  of  Pliny  (vi.  22.  s.  24).  (Comp. 
Duncan,  As.  Res.  v.  p.  39  ; Ritter,  Erdk.  vi.  p.  63.) 

Taprobane  was  not  known  to  the  writers  of  clas- 
sical antiquity  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  the  various  narratives  which  have  reached  the 
West  subsequent  to  his  invasion  of  the  Panjdb, 
though  often  correct  as  to  its  natural  productions,  are 
singularly  erroneous  as  to  its  position,  its  size,  and  its 
shape.  Thus  Onesicritus  estimates  it  at  5000  stadia, 
though  whether  this  number  implies  length,  breadth, 
or  circumference,  is  not  stated  by  Strabo  (xv.  p.  690). 
If  the  last,  he  is  nearly  correct,  Rennell  considering 
this  to  be  about  660  miles.  (See  Map,  and  Memoir 
of  India.')  He  adds  that  it  was  twenty  days’  sail 
from  the  continent  — the  ships  being  badly  con- 
structed and  unfit  for  sailing  ; a view  remarkably 
confirmed  by  Pliny,  who  notices  the  change  in  the 
length  of  the  voyage  owing  to  the  improved  kind  of 
vessels,  and  the  shallow  character  of  the  intervening 
strait  (vi.  22.  s.  24).  Eratosthenes  reduces  the  dis- 
tance to  a navigation  of  seven  days  — the  same  time 
as  Pliny  states  (1.  c.);  but  this  is  far  too  great 
(Strab.  XV.  p.  691),  as  it  is  really  little  more  than 
50  miles  from  its  nearest  shores  to  the  mainland  of 
Ilindostdn.  (Vincent,  Voy.  of  Nearchus,  i.  p.  495 ; 
Boyd,  in  Ind.  Ann.  Regist.  1799.)  Eratosthenes 
is  still  more  en-oneous  in  the  position  he  assigns  to 
the  island,  for  he  extends  it  8000  stadia  in  the  di- 
rection of  Africa  (Strab.  1.  c.),  while  the  author  of 
the  Periplus  M.  Erythr.  makes  it  reach  almost  to 
the  coast  of  Azania  (c.  61,  ed.  Muller)  — an  error 
which  has  probably  led  to  that  of  Edrisi,  who  has 
confounded  C.  Comorin  with  Madagascar,  and  in  his 
map  has  even  placed  this  island  to  the  E.  of  Ceylon. 
Strabo  supposes  that  Ceylon  is  not  less  than  Britain 
i (ii.  p.  130),  and  Ptolemy  gives  it  a length  of  more 
than  1000  miles,  and  a breadth  of  more  than  700 
(i.  14.  § 9,  viii.  28.  § 3).  (Compare  with  this  the 
statement  of  Marco  Polo,  which  is,  as  to  circum- 
ference, identical  with  Ptolemy,  1.  c. ; and  Caesar 
Frederick,  ap.  Hackluyt's  Voy.  ii.  pp.  225 — 227.) 

The  history  of  ancient  Ceylon  falls  naturally  into 
three  heads:  1.  What  may  be  gathered  from  the 
writers  w'ho  followed  the  march  of  Alexander.  2. 
What  we  may  learn  from  the  Roman  writers.  3. 
What  may  be  obtained  from  the  Byzantines. 

Of  the  times  preceding  the  invasion  of  India  by 
Alexander  we  have  no  distinct  notice  in  classical 
history;  yet  it  may  be  inferred  from  Pliny  that 
some  report  of  its  existence  had  reached  the  West, 
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where  he  states  that  it  had  long  been  the  opinion 
that  Taprobane  was  another  world,  and  bore  the 
name  of  Antichthonus,  but  that  it  was  determined  to 
be  an  island  about  the  aera  of  Alexander  (vi.  22.  s. 
24) : while  it  is  not  impossible  that  Herodotus  may 
have  heard  some  tradition  on  the  subject,  since  he 
states  that  cinnamon  is  produced  in  those  countries 
in  which  Dionysus  was  brought  up  (iii.  Ill);  from 
which  passage,  however,  it  cannot  be  determined 
whether  the  true  cinnamon,  that  is  the  bark  of  the 
shrab,  is  intended,  or  some  other  kind  of  cassia. 

To  the  first  class  of  writers  belong  Onesicritus, 
the  companion  of  Alexander,  Megasthenes  and  Dai- 
machus,  who  were  sent  as  ambassadors  by  Seleucus 
to  Sandrocottus  (Chandragupia)  and  his  son  Ami- 
trochates  (Amitraghdta),  from  whose  memoriuLs 
almost  all  that  is  preserved  in  Strabo  and  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  notice  in  Pliny  has  been 
taken.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  either 
Onesicritus  or  Megasthenes  themselves  visited  this 
island;  they  probably  collected,  while  in  India,  the 
narratives  they  subsequently  compiled. 

The  second  class  of  writers  are  of  the  peiiod 
when  the  vast  commerce  of  Alexandria  had  ex- 
tended to  India  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Strabo, 
A.  D.  24.  (Groskurd,  Proleg.  in  Strab.  i.  p.  16.) 
Previous  to  this  period,  some  few  ships  may  have 
reached  India  from  Egypt;  but,  from  Strabo’s  own 
statement,  they  appear  to  have  been  those  only  of 
private  individuals  (1.  c.).  Pliny,  the  writer  of  the 
Periplus  of  the  Eiythraean  Sea,  Alarcian  of  Hera- 
clea,  Mela,  and  Ptolemy,  belong  to  this  class,  and, 
in  the  fulness  of  their  narratives,  show  clearly  how 
much  additional  knowledge  had  been  acquired  dur- 
ing the  extension  of  the  power  of  the  early  empe- 
rors of  Rome. 

I^astly,  under  the  head  of  Byzantine  writers,  we 
have  the  remarkable  account  of  the  island  in  Cosmas 
Indicopleustes,  the  latest  which  belongs  to  the  pe- 
riod of  ancient  or  classical  history. 

The  most  important  notice  is  that  of  Pliny  (1.  c.), 
who  states  that  ambassadors  from  the  island  were 
received  at  Rome  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  freedman  of  a certain 
Annius  Plocamus,  who,  after  having  been  driven  out 
of  his  course  upon  the  island,  remained  there  six 
months,  and  became  intimate  with  the  people  and 
their  rulers.  He  states  that  Plocamus  landed  at  a 
port  he  calls  Hippuros,  which  may  be  identified 
with  the  modern  Kudremalai,  which  means  the 
same  in  Sanscrit;  and  that  the  name  of  the  king 
was  Rachia,  evidently  the  Indian  Rajah:  he  adds 
that  the  island  contained  500  towns,  the  chief  of 
which  was  called  Palaesimundum,  and  a vast  lake 
Megisba,  from  which  flowed  two  rivers,  one  called 
Cydara  (Kundara  or  Kadambo  in  the  Annals,  now 
Aripo).  It  is  not  possible  accurately  to  determine 
what  modern  place  is  to  be  identified  with  IMegisba, 
but  the  Mahawanso  speaks  of  enormous  works  of 
this  nature  attributed  to  Vasabha  and  other  early 
kings.  (Mah.  pp.  65,  210,  221,  215.)  Pliny 
adds  some  astronomical  facts,  which  are  not 
equally  coincident  with  the  truth;  and  remarks  on 
the  richness  of  the  island  in  precious  stones  and 
metals,  and  on  the  fineness  of  the  climate,  which 
extended  the  life  of  man  beyond  its  usual  limits. 

We  may  mention  also,  that  Diodorus  tells  a 
remarkable  story,  which  has  been  generally  held  to 
refer  to  Ceylon,  though  this  is  not  capable  of  proof. 
According  to  him  lambulus,  the  son  of  a merchant, 
on  his  wav  to  the  spice  countries,  was  taken  prisoner 
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by  the  Aethiopians,  and,  after  a time,  with  one  other 
companion,  placed  in  a boat  and  left  to  his  fate. 
After  a long  voyage,  he  came  to  an  island,  rich  in 
all  kinds  of  natural  productions  and  5000  stadia 
round  (crrpoyyvXy  fihp  virapxovari  (TxvP-o.tO' 
lambulus  stayed  there  seven  years,  and  thence  went 
to  Palibothra,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the 
king,  who  is  said  to  have  been  (piXeWrjv  (Diod.  ii.  55, 
&c.).  That  the  details  of  this  voyage  are  fabulous  no 
one  can  doubt,  yet  the  narrative  is  probably  founded 
on  fact,  and  points  to  an  early  intercourse  between  the 
shores  of  Eastern  Africa  and  India. 

The  fullest  and  by  far  the  most  interesting  account 
of  Ceylon^  is  that  presei-ved  by  Cosmas  Indicopleus- 
tes,  which  was  published  by  Montfaucon  (^Coll. 
Nov.  Pair.  ii.  p.  336).  Cosmas,  who  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Justinian,  about  a.d.  535,  states  that 
he  obtained  his  information  from  a Greek  named  So- 
patrus,  whom  he  met  at  Adulis.  According  to  this 
writer,  the  Taprobane  of  the  Greeks  is  the  Sielediba  of 
the  Hindus,  an  island  lying  beyond  the  Pepper  Coast, 
or  Malabar^  and  having  near  it  a great  number  of 
small  islands  (i.  e.  the  Maldives).  He  reckons  it 
about  900  miles  in  length  and  breadth,  a measure 
he  deduces  from  a native  measure  called  Gavdia 
(still  said  to  be  known  in  the  island,  and  the  same 
as  the  Tamil  naliguai,  Vincent,  ii.  p.  506).  There 
were,  at  the  time  he  received  his  information,  two 
kings  in  the  island,  one  the  possessor  of  the  Hyacinth 
(i.  e.  of  the  mountain  districts  which  abound  in  pre- 
cious stones),  and  the  other  of  the  plain  country  and 
coast,  where  in  later  times  the  Arabians,  Portu- 
guese, Dutch,  and  English,  have  in  succession  esta- 
blished factories.  A Christian  church,  he  adds, 
was  established  there  iTribrjixovuTup  Tlepa-wp  Xpicr- 
riavwv,  with  a priest  and  deacon  ordained  in  Per- 
sia. There  is  no  doubt  that  these  were  Nestorians, 
whose  Catholicos  resided  at  Ctesiphon,  and  who,  on 
the  Malabar  coast,  are  often  called  Christians  of  St. 
Thomas.  He  determines  the  position  of  Sielediba, 
by  stating  that  it  is  as  far  from  it  to  China,  as  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  island  (p.  138).  Again, 
he  says,  which  is  less  correct,  that  Sielediba  is  five 
days’  sail  from  the  continent  ; and  that  on  the  con- 
tinent is  a place  named  Marallo  (^Marawar  .^),  which 
produces  the  pearl  oysters ; and  adds,  that  the  king 
of  Ceylon  sells  elephants  for  their  height  ; and  that 
in  India  elephants  are  trained  for  war,  while  in 
Africa  they  are  captured  for  their  ivory.  Horses 
imported  from  Persia  pay  no  tax.  It  is  remark- 
able that  this  notice  of  the  elephants  is  in  strict 
accordance  with  that  of  Aelian,  who  asserts  that 
they  were  bred  in  Ceylon  and  transported  in 
large  native  vessels  to  the  opposite  continent,  and 
sold  to  the  king  of  Calingae  (^Hist.  An.  xxvi. 
18).  Pliny  (l.c.),  on  the  authority  of  Onesicri- 
tus,  affirms  that  larger  and  more  warlike  elephants 
are  reared  in  this  island  than  anywhere  else  in  India, 
and  tliat  the  huntingof  them  was  a constant  sport:  and 
Ptolemy  places  under  the  Malea  M.  (^Adam's  Peak) 
his  4\e(pdvT(au  vofxal,  in  the  exact  position  in  which 
they  were,  till  lately,  most  abundant  (vii.  4.  § 8). 
The  testimony  of  all  modern  travellers  on  the  subject 
of  the  Ceylon  elephant  is,  that  those  bearing  great 
tusks,  and  therefore  valuable  for  their  ivory,  are  ex- 
tremely rare  in  the  island.  (Compare  also  Dionys. 
Perieg.  v.  593,  who  calls  Ceylon  f/.r]Tepa  'hai-nyevewp 
4\€(pdvTu)Vi  Alex.  Lychn.  in  Steph.  B.,  who  speaks 
of  fv^pivoi  i\€<pduT€s  as  the  product  of  the  island  ; 
Solin.  c.  56;  and  Tzetzes  Chil.  viii.  Hist.  215). 
Cosmas  concludes  his  remarkable  stoiy  with  a notice 
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of  a conference  between  the  king  of  Ceylon  and  So- 
patrus,  in  which  the  latter  convinced  the  king  that 
the  Romans  were  a greater  people  than  the  Persians, 
by  exhibiting  some  gold  coins  of  Byzantium.  It 
confirms  the  veracity  of  the  narrator  that  we  know 
from  other  sources  that  the  Sassanian  princes  of  the 
sixth  century  had  only  silver  money,  while  at  the 
capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire  gold  coin  was  not 
rare.  There  were  many  temples  in  the  island,  one 
of  them  famous  for  a hyacinth  of  extraordinary  size. 

Few  islands  have  borne,  at  different  times,  so  large 
a number  of  names : as  many  of  these  have  consider- 
able interest,  we  shall  notice  them  in  succession. 

The  first,  as  we  have  stated,  by  which  it  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  was  TairpoSavr].  Several  ex- 
planations have  been  given  of  this  name ; the  best  is 
probably  Tamraparni  (Sanscrit  for  red- leaved  ; cf. 
Burnouf,  Asiat.  viii.  p.  147;  Mahawanso,  ed. 

Tumour,  p.  50;  Lassen,  Inst.  Ling.  Pracrit.  p.  246), 
a form  slightly  changed  from  the  Pali  Tdmbapanni, 
the  spot  where  the  first  king  Vigaya  is  said  to  have 
landed  (^Mahawanso,  1.  c.).  This  name  is  not  un- 
known in  other  Indian  writings:  thus  we  find  so 
named  a place  on  the  adjoining  continent  of  Hindo- 
stdn,  and  a river  of  the  same  district  which  flows 
from  the  Ghats  into  the  sea  near  Tinnevelly  (Wilson, 
Vishnu  Purana,  p.  176);  and  a pearl-fishery  at  the 
mouth  of  this  stream  is  noticed  in  the  Raghu-vansa 
(iv.  p.  50;  cf.  also  Vishnu  Purana,  p.  175,  and  Asiat. 
Research,  viii.  p.  330).  Other  interpretations  of 
Taprobane  may  be  found  in  Bochart  {Geogr.  Sacra, 
p.  692),  who,  after  the  fashion  of  the  scholars  of  his 
day,  derives  it  from  two  Hebrew  words,  and  imagines 
it  the  Ophir  of  the  Bible  ; Wahl  (JErdbeschr.  v. 
Ost-Indien,  ii.  682,  683),  Mannert  (v.  p.  285), 
Duncan  (^Asiat.  Research,  v.  p.  39),  Gladwin  (^Ayin 
Ahberi,  iii.  36),  Bohlen  (^Altes  Indien,  i.  27),  Vin- 
cent (^Periplus,  ii.  p.  493),  none  of  which  are,  how- 
ever, free  from  objection.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  early  language  of  Ceylon  approximated 
very  closely  to  that  of  the  adjoining  continent,  and 
was,  in  fact,  a form  of  Tamil.  (Cf.  Rask,  Cingal. 
Sh'ift.'p.  1,  Colombo,  1821;  Buchanan  Hamilton, 
ap.  M.  Martin’s  East  India,  ii.  p.  795;  cf.  also 
Ptol.  viii.  1.  § 80).  It  may  be  observed  that  the 
name  Tdmbapanni  is  found  in  the  Girnar  inscrip- 
tion of  Asoka  (b.  c.  280),  and  would  therefore  na- 
turally be  known  to  the  Seleucidan  Greeks.  (As. 
Joum.  Beng.  vii.  p.  159.) 

We  may  add  that  Pliny  states  that  the  ancient 
inhabitants  were  called  by  Megasthenes  Palaeogoni 
(1.  c.),  doubtless  the  translation  into  Greek  of  some 
Indian  name.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Megasthenes 
may  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Indian  fable, 
which  made  the  Rakshasas,  or  Giants,  the  children 
of  the  Earth,  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  island. 

The  next  name  we  find  applied  to  Ceylon  was 
that  of  Simundu  or  Palaesimundu,  which  is  found 
after  the  time  of  Strabo,  but  had,  nevertheless, 
gone  out  of  use  before  Ptolemy.  (Ptol.  1.  c. ; Steph. 
B.  s.  V.  Taprobane ; Peripl.  M.  E.,  ed.  Hudson, 
p.  2;  Marcian,  ed.  Hudson,  p.  26,  and  pp.  2,  9.) 
There  is  a difficulty  at  first  sight  about  these  names, 
as  to  which  form  is  the  correct  one:  on  the  whole, 
we  are  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  that  of  Palaesimundu 
(JlaXaKTifxovvhov),  on  the  authority  of  Marcian 
(1.  c.)  and  of  the  Periplus  (§61,  ed.  Muller).  Pliny, 
too,  in  his  account  of  the  embassy  to  Rome,  calls 
the  city,  where  the  royal  palace  was,  Palaesimundu. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  word  is  the 
Graecised  form  of  the  Sanscrit  Pdli-Simanta,  the 
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Head  of  the  Holy  Law,  which  is  confirmed  by  another 
name  of  analogous  character,  Andrasimundu  (Ptol. 
vii.  4),  a promontory  now  called  Calpentyn  (Mannert, 
c.  p.  211).  The  ancient  city  noticed  by  Pliny, 
with  the  royal  palace,  must  be  that  elsewhere  called 
Anurogrammon,  and  by  the  natives  Anurajdpura, 
the  royal  seat  of  empire  from  b.  c.  267  to  A.  d. 
769  (^Mahawanso,  Intr.  p,  Ixi.).  (For  other  de- 
rivations of  Palaesimundu,  see  Dodwell,  Dissert, 
de  Geogr.  Min.  p.  95;  Wahl,  Erdbeschr.  ii.  p.  684; 
Renaudot,  Anc.  Relat.  des  Indes,  p.  133;  Malte- 
Brun,  Precis  de  G6ogr.  iv.  1 13;  Mannert,  i.  p.  210; 
Paolino-a-St.  Barth,  Voyage  aux  hides,  ii.  p.  482.) 
The  conjecture  of  Wilford  (As.  Res.  x.  p.  148) 
that  it  may  be  Sumatra,  and  of  Heeren  (Soc.  Reg. 
Getting,  vol.  vii.  p.  32)  that  it  is  the  town  of 
“ Pontgemolle,”  do  not  need  refutation. 

The  other  names  which  this  island  has  borne 
appear  to  have  been  as  follow:  Salice,  with  its  in- 
habitants, the  Salae,  Serendivus,  Sielediba,  Serendib, 
Zeilan,  Ceylon.  These  are  all  closely  connnected 
and  in  reality  euphonic  modifications  of  one  ori- 
ginal form.  The  first,  Salice,  — perhaps  more  cor- 
rectly Saline,  — which  seems  to  have  been  in  use 
when  Ptolemy  wrote  the  common  name  of  Taprobane 
(1.  c.),  is  certainly  derivable  from  Sinaia,  the  Pali 
form  of  Sinhala  (^Mahaw.  cap.  vii.  p.  50) : from  this 
would  naturally  come  the  2teAe  of  Cosmas  (Cosin. 
Indicopl.  l.c.),  the  termination  of  this  name,  Si6a,  being 
nothing  more  than  the  Sanscrit  d'wipa,  an  island. 
(Cf.  in  the  same  neighbourhood  the  haVkudive  and 
Malrfjpe  islands.)  The  slight  and  common  inter- 
change of  the  L and  R gives  the  Serendivus  of 
Ammianus  (xxii.  7).  From  this,  again,  we  obtain 
the  more  modem  forms  of  the  Arabic,  Dutch,  and 
English.  Sinhala  would  mean  the  abode  of  lions — 
which  word  is  found  with  the  same  sense,  and  the 
form  Sengldalo,  in  the  narrative  of'the  Chinese  travel- 
lers who  visited  Ceylon  in  a.  d.  412.  (^Foe-koue-ki, 
p.  xli.,  cf.  p.  328,  Annot.  p.  336).  Besides  these 
names  there  is  one  other  whereby  alone  this  island 
is  known  in  the  sacred  Brahminical  writings.  This 
is  Lanka  (see  Mahabh.  ii.  30,  v.  1177,  iii.  c.  278, 
&c.).  It  is  most  likely  that  this  name  had  passed 
out  of  use  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  as  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  classical  writers  : it  has 
been,  however,  preserved  by  the  Buddhists,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  notices  in  the  Mdhawanso  (pp.  2, 
3,  49,  &c.).  (Comp,  also  Colebrooke,  Ess.  ii.  p.  427 ; 
Davis  in  As.  Res.  ii.  p.  229.) 

Ceylon  is  a very  mountainous  island,  the  greater 
masses  being  grouped  towards  the  southern  end, 
and  forming  thereby  the  watershed  for  most  of  its 
rivers.  The  ancients  had  a tolerably  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  position  of  these  hills.  To  the  N.  were 
the  Montes  Galibi,  terminating  in  a promontory 
called  Boreum  (now  Cape  Pedro),  and  overlooking 
the  principal  capital,  Anurdjdpura.  To  the  S.  the 
great  chain  was  known  by  the  generic  name  of  Malea, 
doubtless  a form  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  Mala, 
a mountain.  The  centre  of  this  group  is  the  well- 
known  Adam's  Peak — in  the  native  Pali  language, 
Samana  Kuta  (the  Mountain  of  the  Gods)  (Upham, 
Sacred  Books  of  Ceylon,  iii.  p.  202),  and  the  high 
land  now  called  Neura-Ellia. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Ceylon,  as  known  to  the 
ancients,  were  the  Phasis,  which  flowed  from  the 
lllontes  Galibi  in  a northern  direction ; the  Ganges 
(now  Mahdvali  - Ganga),  the  chief  of  all  the 
streams  whereby  the  island  is  watered,  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  which  is  in  the  S.  range,  of  which 
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Adam's  Peak  is  the  pre-eminent  mountain  (Brooka 
on  Mahavella- Ganga,  Roy.  Geograph.  Journ.  iii. 
p.  223),  and  whose  course  is  nearly  NE. ; tlie 
Baraces,  which  rose  in  the  M.  Malea,  and  flowed 
SE.  ; and  the  Soanas,  which  flows  from  the  same 
source  in  a westerly  direction.  Besides  these  rivers 
was  the  celebrated  lake  called  Megisba,  the  size  of 
which  has  been  extravagantly  overstated  by  Pliny 
(vi.  22.  s.  24).  It  is  probable  that  this  lake  was 
formed  by  the  connecting  together  of  several  great 
tanks,  many  remains  of  which  still  exist  ; and  thus 
Forbiger  .suggests  that  it  may  be  near  the  mouths  of 
the  Mahdvali-Ganga,  in  which  neighbourhood  there 
are  still  extraordinary  remains  of  canals,  earthworks, 
&c.  (Brooke,  1.  c.).  It  w'as  on  the  shores  of  this 
lake  that  Pliny  placed  the  capital  Palaesimundum., 
with  a population  of  200,000  souls.  The  island 
was  rich  in  towns  and  peoples,  which  are  not  clearly 
distinguished  by  ancient  writers  ; of  these  the 
Anurogrammi  with  the  town  Anurogrammon  (now 
Anurdjdpura)  is  the  most  important.  The  great- 
ness of  this  place,  which  was  the  royal  residence 
of  the  kings  from  b.c.  267  to  a.d.  769  (^Maha- 
wanso,  Introd.  p.  Ixi.),  is  shown  by  the  vast  remains 
which  still  exist  on  the  spot.  (Chapman,  Ancient 
Anurdjdpura,  in  Trans.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  ii.  pi.  ii. 
p.  463). 

Other  less  known  peoples  and  places  were  the 
Soani,  Sandocandae,  Rhogandani,  Danae  (now 
Tangalle),  the  Morduli  with  their  seaport  Mor- 
dulamne,  the  Nagadibi,  Spartana  (now  Trinco- 
mali),  Maagrammon  (probably  Tamankadawe),  and 
the  Modutti.  For  these  and  many  more  we  are  in- 
debted to  Ptolemy,  who  from  his  own  account  (i. 
17.  § 4),  examined  the  journals  and  conversed  with 
several  persons  who  had  visited  the  island.  It  is  a 
strong  confirmation  of  what  he  states,  that  a con- 
siderable number  of  the  names  preserved  can  be 
re-produced  in  the  native  Indian  form. 

The  people  who  inhabited  the  island  were  for  the 
most  part  of  Indian  descent,  their  language  being 
very  nearly  connected  with  the  Pali,  one  of  the 
most  widely  spread  Indian  dialects.  To  this  race 
belong  all  the  monuments  which  remain  of  its  former 
greatness,  together  with  a very  curious  and  authentic 
series  of  annals  which  have  been  of  late  brought  to 
light  by  the  exertions  of  Sir  Alexander  Johnston 
and  the  critical  acumen  of  Mr.  Tumour  (Jdaha- 
wanso)  and  Upham  (Sacr.  Hist.  Books).  There 
are,  however,  still  existing  in  the  island  some  few 
specimens  of  a wholly  different  race,  locally  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Veddahs.  These  wild  and  un- 
civilised people  are  found  in  the  valleys  and  woods 
to  the  E.  and  S.  of  the  Mahdvali-Ganga;  and  are, 
in  all  probability,  the  remains  of  the  aboriginal 
race  who  dwelt  in  the  land  antecedent  to  the  arrival 
of  Vigaya  and  his  Indian  followers.  In  physiognomy 
and  colour  they  bear  a striking  resemblance  to  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  S.  provinces  of  Hindostdn 
and  are,  most  likely,  of  similarly  Scythic  origin. 
(Knox,  Account  of  Ceylon,  Lond.  1657;  Perceval, 
Account  of  Ceylon,  Lond.  1803;  Gardiner,  Descr. 
of  Ceylon,  Lond.  1807;  Davy,  Ceylon  and  its  In- 
habitants, Lond.  1821;  \V.  Hamilton,  India,  ii. 
522;  Ritter,  iv.  2.  p.  226;  hausen,  Indische  Alterth. 
i.  p.  198  ; Dissert,  de  Taprobane,  Bonn,  1832  ; 
Tumour,  Mahawanso,  Ceylon,  1836;  Join:.  Asiat. 
Beng.  vi.  856;  Chapman,  Anc.  City  of  Anurdjdpura, 
in  Tr.  R.  As.  Soc.  iii.  463;  Chitty,  Ruins  of  Tam- 
mana  Ntaoera,  in  R.  As.  Soc.  vi.  242;  Brooke, 
Mahavella-Ganga,  R.  Geogr.  Soc.  iii.  223.)  [V.] 
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TAPSUS  FLUVIUS.  [Thapsls.] 

TAPU'RA  (Tdirovpa'),  a town  of  uncertain  site  in 
Armenia  Minor,  is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (v. 
7.  § 3).  [L.  S.] 

TAPUKEI  (Taroipeo,,  Ptol.  vi.  14.  §§  12,  13), 
a tribe  in  Scythia  intra  Imaum.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAPU'RI  (Tdirovpoi  or  Tdirvpoi,  Strab.  xi.  p. 
520;  Plin.  vi.  16.  s.  18),  a tribe  whose  name 
and  probable  habitations  appear,  at  different 
periods  of  history,  to  have  been  extended  along 
a wide  space  of  country  from  Armenia  to  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Oxus.  Strabo  places  them  along- 
side the  Caspian  Gates  and  Rhagae,  in  Parthia, 
(xi.  p.  514),  or  between  the  Derbices  and  Hyrcani 
(xi.  p. . 520),  or  in  company  with  the  Amardi  and 
other  people  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Cas- 
])iaii  (xi.  p.  523);  in  which  last  view  Curtius  (vi.  4. 
§ 24,  viii.  1.  § 13),  Dionysius  {de  Situ  Orhis,  733), 
and  Pliny  (vi.  16.  s.  18)  may  be  considered  to  co- 
incide. Ptolemy  in  one  place  reckons  them  among 
the  tribes  of  Media  (vi.  2.  § 6),  and  in  another  ascribes 
them  to  Margiana  (vi.  10.  § 2).  Their  name  is 
Avritten  with  some  differences  in  different  authors ; 
thus  TaTTovpoi  and  Tdirvpoi  occur  in  Strabo;  Ta- 
puri  in  Pliny  and  Curtius;  Tdirv^poi  in  Steph.  B. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  district  of 
Taberistdn  derives  its  name  from  them.  Aelian 
(F.  II.  iii.  13)  gives  a peculiar  description  of  the 
Tapuri  who  dwelt  in  Media.  (Wilson,  Ariana,  p. 
157.)  [V.j 

TAPU'RI  MONTES,  a chain  of  mountains,  in 
Scythia,  to  the  N.  of  the  Jaxartes,  apparently  a 
portion  of  the  Altai  range,  towards  its  western  ex- 
tremity (Ptol  vi.  14.  § 7).  It  may,  however,  be 
doubted  whether  this  view  of  Ptolemy  is  really 
correct.  It  would  seem  more  likely  that  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  Tapuri,  a tribe  who  nearly  adjoined 
the  Hyrcani  [Tapuri]  ; and  this  a notice  in  Polybius 
would  appear  clearly  to  imply  (v.  44).  [V.] 

TARACHI  (Tdpaxoi,  Ptol.  vii.  4.  § 8),  a tribe 
of  Taprobane  or  Ceylon,  who  occupied  the  SE.  corner 
of  the  island  below  the  Malea  mountains  (^Adam's 
Peak).  They  appear  to  have  had  a port  called  ‘HXiov 
Xipiiiv,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present 
Vintam.  Near  to  them  was  a river  called  the 
Barace  (Ptol.  vii.  4.  § 5).  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  river  and  the  people  had  once  the  same  name, 
Avhich  has  since  been  modified  by  the  change  of  the 
initial  letters.  [V.] 

TARANDRUS  (TdpavBpos:  Eth.  TapduSpios),  a 
place  in  Phrygia  of  unknown  site,  is  mentioned  only 
by  Stephanus  Byz.  ( s.  v.).  [L.  S.] 

TARANEI,  a people  in  Arabia  Deserta  of  un- 
known site.  (Plin.  vi.  28.  s.  32.) 

TARAS.  [ Taken  ruM.] 

TARASCON  (TapadKcov:  Tarascon),  a town  in 
the  Provincia  Narbonensis,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Rhone,  between  Arles  and  Avignon.  The  railway 
from  Avignon  to  Marseille  passes  through  Tarascon, 
and  there  is  a branch  from  Tarascon  to  Nimes. 
Ptolemy  (in  whose  text  the  name  is  written  Tapov- 
cTKCtiv)  enumerates  Tarascon  among  the  towns  of  the 
Salyes  [Salyes].  Strabo  (iv.  p.  178)  says  that  the 
road  from  Nemausus  (Nimes)  to  Aquae  Sextiae 
passes  through  Ugernum  (Beaucaire)  and  Tarascon, 
and  that  the  distance  from  Nemausus  to  Aquae 
Sextiae  is  53  Roman  miles  ; which,  as  D’Anville  ob- 
serves, is  not  correct.  In  another  passage  (iv.  p.  187) 
Strabo  makes  the  distance  from  Nimes  to  the  bank 
of  the  Rhone  opposite  to  Tarascon  about  1 00  stadia, 
which  is  exact  enough.  [Tarusconienses.]  [G.  L.} 
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TARBA.  [Tarrha.] 

TARBELLl  (Tdp€e\Aoi,  Tdp6e\oi)  are  men- 
tioned by  Caesar  among  the  Aquitanian  peoples 
(B.  G.  iii.  27).  They  lived  on  the  shores  of  the 
Ocean,  on  the  Gallic  bay  (Strab.  iv.  p.  190),  of  which 
they  were  masters.  Gold  was  found  abundantly  in 
their  country,  and  at  little  depth.  Some  pieces  were 
a handful,  and  required  little  purification.  The  Tar- 
belli  extended  southwards  to  the  Aturis  (A  dour)  and 
the  Pyrenees,  as  the  passages  cited  from  Tibullus 
(i.  7,  9)  and  Lucan  (Pharsal.\.A2\)  show,  so  far 
as  they  are  evidence  : — 

“ Qui  tenet  et  ripas  Aturi,  quo  littore  curvo 
Molliter  admissum  claudit  Tarbellicus  aequor.” 

Ausonius  (Parent.  \v.W)  gives  the  name  “ Tar- 
bellus  ” to  the  Ocean  in  these  parts.  Ptolemy  (ii.  7. 
§ 9)  places  the  Tarbelli  south  of  the  Bituriges  Vi- 
visci,  and  makes  their  limits  extend  to  the  Pyrenees, 
He  names  their  city^TSara  Avyovara,  or  Aquae 
Tarbellicae.  [Aquae  Tarbeleicae.] 

Pliny  (iv.  19)  gives  to  the  Tarbelli  the  epithet  of 
Quatuorsignani,  a term  which  indicates  the  establish- 
ment of  some  Roman  soldiers  in  this  country,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Cocossates,  whom  Pliny  names  Sex- 
signani.  [Cocossates.]  The  country  of  the  Tar- 
belli contained  hot  and  cold  springs,  which  were  near 
one  another.  [G.  L.] 

TARBESSUS  (Tap^rjaaSs),  a town  of  Pisidia, 
mentioned  only  by  Strabo  (xii.  p.  570).  [L.  S.] 

TARENTFNUS  SINUS  (6  Tapai/Tri/os  koXttos: 
Golfo  di  Taranto)  was  the  name  given  in  ancient  as 
well  as  in  modern  times  to  the  extensive  gulf  com- 
prised between  the  two  great  promontories  or  penin- 
sulas of  Southern  Italy.  It  was  bounded  by  the 
lapygian  promontory  (Capo  della  Leuca)  on  the  N., 
and  by  the  Lacinian  promontory  (Capo  delle  Co- 
lonne)  on  the  S. ; and  these  natural  limits  being 
clearly  marked,  appear  to  have  been  generally  re- 
cognised by  ancient  geographers.  (Strab.  vi.  pp. 
261,  262;  Mel.  ii.  4.  §8;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 12.)  Strabo  tells  us  it  was  240  miles 
in  extent,  following  the  circuit  of  the  shores,  and  700 
stadia  (872  miles)  across  from  headland  to  headland. 
Pliny  reckons  it  250  miles  in  circuit,  and  100  miles 
across  the  opening.  The  latter  statement  consider- 
ably exceeds  the  truth,  while  Strabo’s  estimate  is  a 
very  fair  approximation.  This  extensive  gulf  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  celebrated  city  of  Tarentum, 
situated  at  its  N E.  extremity,  and  which  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  a good  port,  almost  the  only  one 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  gulf.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  278.)  But  notwithstanding  this  disadvantage, 
its  western  shores  were  lined  by  a succession  of 
Greek  colonies,  which  rose  into  flourishing  cities. 
Crotona,  Sybaris,  Metapontum,  and,  at  a later  period, 
Heraclea  and  Thurii,  all  adorned  this  line  of  coast ; 
the  great  fertility  of  the  territory  compensating  for 
the  want  of  natural  harbours.  On  the  northern  or 
lapygian  shore,  on  the  contrary,  the  only  city  was 
Callipolis,  which  never  rose  above  a subordinate  con- 
dition. [E.  H.  B.j 

TARENTUM  (Tdpas,  -avros:  Eth.  Tapavrivos, 
Tarentinus  : Taranto),  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  celebrated  cities  of  Southern  Italy,  situated  on 
the  N.  shore  of  the  extensive  bay,  which  derived 
from  it,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  the  name 
of  the  gulf  of  Tarentum.  (Tarentinus  Sinus: 
oTapavrlvos  koKttos:  Golfo  di  Taranto).  It  was 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Calabria, 
as  that  term  was  used  by  the  Romans ; but  the  Greeks 
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would  generally  have  reckoned  it  a city  of  Magna 
Graecia,  and  not  have  regarded  it  as  included  in 
Lipygia.  Its  situation  is  peculiar,  occupying  a 
promontory  or  peninsula  at  the  entrance  of  an  ex- 
tensive but  shallow  bay,  now  called  the  Mare  Pic- 
colo, but  in  ancient  times  known  as  the  Port  of 
Tarentum,  an  inlet  of  above  6 miles  in  length,  and 
from  2 to  3 in  breadth,  but  which  was  so  nearly 
closed  at  its  mouth  by  the  peninsula  occupied  by  the 
city,  that  the  latter  is  now  connected  by  a bridge 
with  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  ancient  city  originally  occupied 
only  the  same  space  to  which  the  modern  one  is  now 
confined,  that  of  the  low  but  rocky  islet  which.lies 
directly  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  is  now 
separated  from  the  mainland  at  its  E.  extremity  by 
an  artificial  fosse  or  ditch,  but  was  previously  joined 
to  it  by  a narrow  neck  of  sand.  This  may  probably 
have  been  itself  a later  accumulation ; and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  city  was  originally  founded  on  an 
island,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Ortygia  at  Syra- 
cuse, which  afterwards  became  joined  to  the  main- 
land, and  has  again  been  artificially  separated  from 
it.  As  in  the  case  of  Syracuse,  this  island  or  pen- 
insula afterwards  became  the  Acropolis  of  the  en- 
larged city,  which  extended  itself  widely  over  the 
adjoining  plain. 

Tarentum  was  a Greek  city,  a colony  of  Sparta, 
founded  within  a few  years  after  the  two  Achaean 
colonies  of  Sybaris  and  Crotona.  The  circumstances 
that  led  to  its  foundation  are  related  with  some 
variation  by  Antiochus  and  Ephorus  (both  cited  by 
Strabo),  but  both  authors  agree  in  the  main  fact  that 
the  colonists  were  a body  of  young  men,  bora  during 
the  First  Messenian  War  under  circumstances  which 
threw  over  their  birth  a taint  of  illegitimacy,. on 
which  account  they  were  treated  with  contempt  by 
the  other  citizens ; and  after  an  abortive  attempt  at 
creating  a revolution  at  Sparta,  they  determined  to 
emigrate  in  a body  under  a leader  named  Phalan- 
thus.  They  were  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of 
Partheniae,  in  allusion  to  their  origin.  Phalanthus, 
who  was  apparently  himself  one  of  the  disparaged 
class,  and  had  been  the  chief  of  the  conspirators  at 
Sparta,  after  consulting  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  became 
the  leader  and  founder  of  the  new  colony.  (Antio- 
chus, ap.  Strab.  vi.  p.  278;  Ephorus,  Ih.  p.  279; 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  551;  Diod.  xv.  66;  Justin,  iii.  4; 
Scymn.  Ch.  332.)  Both  Antiochus  and  Ephorus 
represent  them  as  establishing  themselves  without 
difficulty  on  the  spot,  and  received  in  a friendly 
manner  by  the  natives  ; and  this  is  far  more  probable 
than  the  statement  of  Pausanias,  according  to  which 
they  found  themselves  in  constant  warfare;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  a long  struggle  that  they  were  able 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  Tarentum.  (Pans.  x. 
10.  § 6.)  The  same  author  represents  that  city  as 
previously  occupied  by  the  indigenous  tribes,  and 
already  a great  and  powerful  city,  but  this  is  highly 
improbable.  The  name,  however,  is  probably  of 
native  origin,  and  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
that  of  the  small  river  or  stream  which  always  con- 
tinued to  be  known  as  the  Taras;  though,  as  usual, 
the  Greeks  derived  it  from  an  eponymous  hero  named 
Taras,  who  was  represented  as  a son  of  Neptune  and 
a nymph  of  the  country.  (Paus.  Ih.  § 8.)  It  is 
certain  that  the  hero  Taras  continued  to  be  an  object 
of  special  worship  at  Tarentum,  while  Phalanthus, 
who  was  revered  as  their  Oekist,  w'as  frequently 
associated  with  him,  and  gradually  became  the  sub- 
ject of  many  legends  of  a very  mythical  character. 
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in  some  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  confounded 
with  Taras  himself.  (Paus.  x.  10.  §§  6-»8,  13. 
§ 10;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  l.c.)  Nevertheless,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  historical  character  of  Pha- 
lanthus, or  the  Lacedaemonian  origin  of  Tarentum, 
which  w’as  confirmed  by  numerous  local  names  and 
religious  observances  still  retained  there  down  to  a 
very  late  period.  (Pol.  viii.  30,  35.)  The  Roman 
poets  also  abound  in  allusions  to  this  origin  of  the 
Tarentines.  (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  5.  56,  ii.  6.  11 ; Ovid. 
Met.  XV.  50,  &c.)  The  date  of  the  foundation  of 
Tarentum  is  given  by  Hieronymus  as  b.  c.  708,  and 
this,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  circumstances 
related  in  connection  with  it,  is  probably  correct, 
though  no  other  author  has  mentioned  the  precise 
date.  (Hieron.  Chron.  ad  01.  xviii.) 

The  history  of  Tarentum,  for  the  first  two  cen- 
turies of  its  existence,  is,  like  that  of  most  other 
cities  of  Magna  Graecia,  almost  wholly  unknown. 
But  the  main  fact  is  well  attested  that  it  attained 
to  great  power  and  prosperity,  though  apparently  at 
first  overshadowed  by  the  superior  power  of  the 
Achaean  cities,  so  that  it  w'as  not  till  a later  period 
that  it  assumed  the  predominant  position  among  the 
cities  of  Magna  Graecia,  which  it  ultimately  at- 
tained. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  owed  this 
prosperity  mainly  to  the  natural  advantages  of  its 
situation.  (Scymn.  Ch.  332 — 336;  Strab.  vi.  p.  278.) 
Though  its  territory  was  not  so  fertile,  or  so  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  grain  as  those  of  l\Ieta- 
pontum  and  Siris,  it  was  admirably  suited  for  the 
growth  of  olives,  and  its  pastures  produced  wool  ol 
the  finest  quality,  while  its  port,  or  inner  sea  as  it 
was  called,  abounded  in  shell-fish  of  all  descriptions, 
among  which  the  Murex,  which  produced  the  cele- 
brated purple  dye,  was  the  most  important  and 
valuable.  But  it  was  especially  the  excellence  of 
its  port  to  which  Tarentum  owed  its  rapid  rise  to 
opulence  and  power.  This  was  not  only  landlocked 
and  secure,  but  was  the  only  safe  harbour  of  any 
extent  on  the  whole  shores  of  the  Tarentine  gulf; 
and  as  neither  Brundusium  nor  Hydruntum,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Messapian  peninsula,  had  as  yet 
attained  to  any  eminence,  or  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  a seafaring  people,  the  port  of  Tarentum  became 
the  chief  emporium  for  the  commerce  of  all  this  part 
of  Italy.  (Pol.  X.  1;  Flor.  i.  18.  § 3.)  The  story 
of  Arion,  as  related  by  Herodotus  (i.  24)  indicates 
the  existence  of  extensive  commercial  relations  with 
Corinth  and  other  cities  of  Greece  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Periander,  b.  c.  625 — 585. 

As  the  Tarentines  gradually  extended  their  power 
over  the  adjoining  territories,  they  naturally  came 
into  frequent  collision  with  the  native  tribes  of  the 
interior, — the  Messapians  and  Peucetians;  and  the 
first  events  of  their  history  recorded  to  us  relate  to 
their  wars  with  these  nations.  Their  offerings  at 
Delphi  noticed  by  Pausanias  (x.  10.  § 6,  13.  § 10), 
recorded  victories  over  both  these  nations,  in  one  of 
which  it  appears  that  Opis,  a king  of  the  lapygians, 
who  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Peucetians, 
was  slain;  but  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  dates 
or  circumstances  of  these  battles.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  the  Tarentines  were  continually  gain- 
ing ground,  and  making  themselves  masters  of  the 
Messapian  towns  one  after  the  other,  until  their 
progress  was  checked  by  a great  disaster,  their  own 
forces,  together  with  those  of  the  Rhegians,  who 
had  been  sent  to  their  assistance,  being  totally  de- 
feated by  the  barbarians  with  great  slaughter. 
(Herod,  vii.  170;  Diod.  xi.  52.)  So  heavy  was  their 
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loss  that  Herodotus,  without  stating  the  numbers, 
says  it  was  the  greatest  slaughter  of  Greeks  that 
had  occurred  up  to  his  time.  The  loss  seems  to 
have  fallen  especially  upon  the  nobles  and  wealthier 
citizens,  so  that  it  became  the  occasion  of  a political 
revolution,  and  the  government,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  an  aristocracy,  became  thenceforth  a 
pure  democracy.  (Arist.  Pol.  v.  3.)  Of  the  in- 
ternal condition  and  constitution  of  Tarentum  pre- 
viously to  this  time,  we  know  scarcely  anything, 
but  it  seems  probable  that  its  institutions  were  at 
first  copied  from  those  of  the  parent  city  of  Sparta. 
Aristotle  speaks  of  its  government  as  a iroXWeia,  in 
the  sense  of  a mixed  government  or  commonwealth ; 
while  Herodotus  incidentally  notices  a king  of  Ta- 
rentum (iii.  156),  not  long  before  the  Persian  War, 
who  was  doubtless  a king  after  the  Spartan  model. 
The  institutions  of  a democratic  tendency  noticed 
with  commendation  by  Aristotle  (PoZ.  vi.  5)  pro- 
bably belong  to  the  later  and  democratic  period  of 
the  constitution.  We  hear  but  little  also  of  Tarentum 
in  connection  with  the  revolutions  arising  out  of  the 
influence  exercised  by  the  Pythagoreans  : that  sect 
had  apparently  not  established  itself  so  strongly 
there  as  in  the  Achaean  cities ; though  many  Taren- 
tines  are  enumerated  among  the  disciples  of  Pytha- 
goras, and  it  is  clear  that  the  city  had  not  altogether 
escaped  their  influence.  (Iambi.  Vit.  Pyth.  262, 
266;  Porphyr.  Vit.  Pyth.  56.) 

The  defeat  of  the  Tarentines  by  the  Messapians, 
which  is  referred  by  Diodorus  to  b.  c.  473  (Diod. 
xi.  52),  is  the  first  event  in  the  history  of  Tarentum 
to  which  we  can  assign  a definite  date.  Great  as 
that  blow  may  have  been,  it  did  not  produce  any 
permanent  effect  in  checking  the  progress  of  the 
city,  which  still  appears  as  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing in  Magna  Graecia.  We  next  hear  of  the  Ta- 
rentines as  interfering  to  prevent  the  Thurians,  who 
had  been  recently  established  in  Italy,  from  making 
themselves  masters  of  the  district  of  the  Siritis. 
On  what  grounds  the  Tarentines  could  lay  claim  to 
this  district,  which  was  separated  from  them  by  the 
intervening  territory  of  Metapontum,  we  are  not  in- 
formed; but  they  carried  ou  war  for  some  time 
against  the  Thurians,  who  were  supported  by  the 
Spartan  exile  Cleandridas;  until  at  length  the  dis- 
pute was  terminated  by  a compromise,  and  a new 
colony  named  Heracleia  was  founded  in  the  con- 
tested territory  (b.  c.  432),  in  which  the  citizens  of 
both  states  participated,  but  it  was  agreed  that 
it  should  be  considered  as  a colony  of  Tarentum. 
(Antioch,  ap.  Strab.  vi.  p.  264;  Diod.  xii.  23,  36.) 
At  the  time  of  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily, 
the  Tai-entines  kept  aloof  from  the  contest,  and 
contented  themselves  with  refusing  all  supplies 
and  assistance  to  the  Athenian  fleet  (Thuc.  vi. 
44),  while  they  afforded  shelter  to  the  Corinthian 
and  Laconian  ships  under  Gylippus  (75.  104), 
but  they  did  not  even  pi-event  the  second  fleet 
under  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  from  touch- 
ing at  the  islands  of  the  Choerades,  immediately 
opposite  to  the  entrance  of  their  harbour,  and  taking 
on  board  some  auxiliaries  fuimished  by  the  Messa- 
pians. (Id,  vii.  33.) 

Another  long  interval  now  elapses,  during  which 
the  history  of  Tarentum  is  to  us  almost  a blank  ; 
yet  the  few  notices  we  hear  of  the  city  represent  it 
as  in  a state  of  great  prosperity.  We  are  told 
that  at  one  time  (apparently  about  380 — 360  b.c.) 
Archytas,  the  Pythagorean  philosopher,  exercised  a 
pararnount  influence  over  the  government,  and  filled 
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the  office  of  Strategus  or  general  no  less  than  seven 
times,  though  it  was  prohibited  by  law  to  hold  it 
more  than  once  ; and  was  snccessftil  in  every  cam- 
paign. (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  4.  §§  79 — 82.)  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  Tarentines  were  far  from 
enjoying  unbroken  peace.  The  hostilities  alluded  to 
were  probably  but  a renewal  of  their  old  warfare 
with  the  Messapians  ; but  the  security  of  the  Greek 
cities  in  Italy  was  now  menaced  by  two  more  for- 
midable foes,  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  in  the  south, 
and  the  Lucanians  on  the  north  and  west.  The 
Tarentines,  indeed,  seem  to  have  at  first  looked  upon 
both  dangers  with  comparative  indifference  : their 
remote  position  secured  them  from  the  immediate 
brunt  of  the  attack,  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether 
they  at  first  joined  in  the  general  league  of  the  Greek 
cities  to  resist  the  danger  which  threatened  them. 
Meanwhile,  the  calamities  which  befel  the  more 
southern  cities,  the  destruction  of  some  by  Diony- 
sius, and  the  humiliation  of  others,  tended  only  to 
raise  Tarentum  in  comparison,  while  that  city  itself 
enjoyed  an  immunity  from  all  hostile  attacks  ; and 
it  seems  certain  that  it  was  at  this  period  that  Ta- 
rentum first  rose  to  the  preponderating  position 
among  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  which  it  thence- 
forth enjoyed  without  a rival.  It  was  apparently  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  that  superiority,  that  when 
Tarentum  had  joined  the  confederacy  of  the  Greek 
cities,  the  place  of  meeting  of  their  congress  was 
fixed  at  the  Tarentine  colony  of  Heracleia.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  280.) 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Tarentines  any  longer  to 
keep  aloof  from  the  contest  with  the  Lucanians, 
whose  formidable  power  was  now  beginning  to 
threaten  all  the  cities  in  Magna  Graecia ; and  they 
now  appear  as  taking  a leading  part  in  opposing  the 
progress  of  those  barbarians.  But  they  were  not 
content  with  their  own  resources,  and  called  in  suc- 
cessively to  their  assistance  several  foreign  leaders 
and  generals  of  renown.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
Spartan  king  Archidamus,  who  crossed  over  into 
Italy  with  a considerable  force.  Of  his  operations 
there  we  have  no  account,  but  he  appears  to  have 
carried  on  the  war  for  some  years,  as  Diodorus 
places  his  first  landing  in  Italy  in  B.  c.  346,  while 
the  battle  in  which  he  was  defeated  and  slain  was 
not  fought  till  the  same  time  as  that  of  Chaeroneia, 
B.  c.  338.  (Diod.  xvi.  63,  88.)  This  action,  in 
which  Archidamus  himself,  and  almost  all  the 
troops  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Greece 
perished,  was  fought  (as  we  are  told),  not  with  the 
Lucanians,  but  with  the  Messapians,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manduria,  only  24  miles  from  Tarentum 
(Plut.  Agis.  3 ; Paus.  iii.  10.  § 5;  Diod.  1.  c.);  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  both  nations 
were  united,  and  that  the  Lucanians  lent  their  sup- 
port to  the  Messapians,  as  the  old  enemies  of  Taren- 
tum. Henceforth,  indeed,  we  find  both  names 
continually  united.  A few  years  after  the  death  of 
Archidamus,  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  was  invited 
by  the  Tarentines,  and  landed  in  Italy,  b.  c.  332. 
The  operations  of  his  successive  campaigns,  which 
were  continued  till  b.  c.  326,  are  very  imperfectly 
known  to  us,  but  he  appears  to  have  first  turned  his 
arms  against  the  Messapians,  and  compelled  them 
to  conclude  a peace  with  the  Tarentines,  before  he 
proceeded  to  make  war  upon  the  Lucanians  and 
Bruttians.  But  his  arms  were  attended  with  con- 
siderable success  in  this  quarter  also:  he  defeated 
the  Samnites  and  Lucanians  in  a great  battle  near 
Paestum,  and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  Brut- 
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tian  territory.  Meanwhile,  however,  he  had  quar- 
relled with  his  allies  the  Tarentines,  so  that  he 
turned  against  them,  took  their  colony  of  Heracleia, 
and  endeavoured  to  transfer  the  congress  of  the 
Greek  cities  from  thence  to  a place  on  the  river 
Acalandrus,  in  the  territory  of  Thurii.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  280  ; Liv.  viii.  24 ; Justin,  xii.  2.)  Hence  his 
death,  in  b.c.  226,  only  liberated  the  Tarentines 
from  an  enemy  instead  of  depriving  them  of  an  ally. 
They  appear  from  this  time  to  have  either  remained 
tranquil  or  carried  on  the  contest  single-handed,  till 
B.  c.  303,  when  we  find  them  again  invoking  foreign 
assistance,  and,  as  on  a former  occasion,  sending  to 
Sparta  for  aid.  This  was  again  furnished  them, 
and  a large  army  of  mercenaries  landed  at  Tarentum 
under  Cleonymus,  the  uncle  of  the  Spartan  king. 
But  though  he  compelled  the  Messapians  and  Luca- 
nians  to  sue  for  peace,  Cleonymus  soon  alienated  the 
minds  of  his  Greek  allies  by  his  arrogance  and 
luxurious  habits,  and  became  the  object  of  general 
hatred  before  he  quitted  Italy.  (Diod.  xx.  104.) 
According  to  Strabo,  the  Tarentines  subsequently 
called  in  the  assistance  of  Agathocles  (Strab.  vi.  p. 
280);  but  we  find  no  mention  of  this  elsewhere,  and 
Diodorus  tells  us  that  he  concluded  an  alliance  with 
the  lapygians  and  Peucetians,  which  could  hardly 
have  been  done  with  favourable  intentions  towards 
Tarentum.  (Diod.  xxi.  p.  490.) 

Not  long  after  this  the  Tarentines  first  came  into 
collision  with  a more  formidable  foe  than  their  neigh- 
bours, the  IMessapians  and  Lucanians.  The  wars  of 
the  Romans  with  the  Samnites,  in  which  the  de- 
scendants of  the  latter  people,  the  Apulians  and 
Lucanians,  were  from  time  to  time  involved,  had 
rendered  the  name  and  power  of  Rome  familiar  to 
the  Greek  cities  on  the  Tarentine  gulf  and  coast  of 
the  Adriatic,  though  their  arms  were  not  carried 
into  that  part  of  Italy  till  about  b.  c.  283,  when 
they  rendered  assistance  to  the  Thurians  against  the 
Lucanians  [Thurii].  But  long  before  this,  as 
early  as  the  commencement  of  the  Second  Samnite 
War  (b.  c.  326),  the  Tarentines  are  mentioned  in 
Roman  history  as  supporting  the  Neapolitans  with 
promises  of  succour,  which,  however,  they  never 
sent ; and  afterwards  exciting  the  Lucanians  to  war 
against  the  Romans.  (Liv.  viii.  27.)  Again,  in 
B.  c.  321  we  are  told  that  they  sent  a haughty  em- 
bassy to  command  the  Samnites  and  Romans  to 
desist  from  hostilities,  and  threatened  to  declare  war 
on  whichever  party  refused  to  obey.  (Id.  ix.  14.) 
But  on  this  occasion  also  they  did  not  put  their 
threat  in  execution.  At  a subsequent  period,  pro- 
bably about  B.  c.  303  (Arnold’s  Rome,  vol,  ii.  p. 
315),  the  Tarentines  concluded  a treaty  with  Rome, 
by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  no  Roman  ships  of 
war  should  pass  the  Lacinian  cape.  (Appian,  Sam- 
nit.  7.)  It  was  therefore  a direct  breach  of  this 
treaty  when,  in  b.  c.  302,  a Roman  squadron  of  ten 
ships  under  L.  Cornelius,  which  had  been  sent  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Thurians,  entered  the  Taren- 
tine gulf,  and  even  approached  within  sight  of  the 
city.  The  Tarentines,  whose  hostile  disposition  was 
already  only  half  concealed,  and  who  are  said  to 
have  been  the  prime  movers  in  organising  the  con- 
federacy against  Rome  which  led  to  the  Fourth  Sam- 
nite War  (Zonar.  viii.  2.),  immediately  attacked  the 
Roman  ships,  sunk  four  of  them,  and  took  one.  After 
this  they  proceeded  to  attack  the  Thurians  on  ac- 
count of  their  having  called  in  the  Romans,  expelled 
the  Roman  garrison,  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  city.  (Appian,  Samn.  7.  § 1 ; Zonar.  viii. 
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2.)  The  Romans  sent  an  embassy  to  Tarentum  to 
complain  of  these  outrages ; but  their  demands  being 
refused,  and  their  ambassador  treated  with  con- 
tumely, they  had  now  no  choice  but  to  declare  war 
upon  the  Tarentines,  B.c.  281.  (Appian,  7.  c.  § 2; 
Zonar.  1.  c. ; Dion  Cass.  Fr.  145.)  Nevertheless, 
the  war  was  at  first  carried  on  with  little  energy  ; 
but  meanwhile  the  Tarentines,  following  their  usual 
policy,  had  invited  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  to  their 
assistance.  That  monarch  readily  accepted  the  over- 
ture, and  sent  over  his  general  Milo  to  occupy  the 
citadel  of  Tarentum  with  3000  men,  while  he  himself 
followed  in  the  winter.  (Zonar.  viii.  2 ; Plut.  Pyrrh. 
15,  16.) 

It  is  usual  to  represent  the  Tarentines  as  at  this 
period  sunk  in  luxury  and  effeminacy,  so  that  they 
were  unable  to  defend  themselves,  and  hence  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  Pyrrhus. 
But  there  is  certainly  much  exaggeration  in  this 
view.  They  were  no  doubt  accustomed  to  rely  much 
upon  the  arms  of  mercenaries,  but  so  were  all  the 
more  wealthy  cities  of  Greece  ; and  it  is  certain  that 
the  Tarentines  themselves  (apart  from  their  allies 
and  mercenaries),  furnished  not  only  a considerable 
body  of  cavalry,  but  a large  force  or  phalanx  of 
heavy-armed  infantry,  called  the  Leucaspids,  from 
their  white  shields,  who  are  especially  mentioned  as 
serving  under  Pyrrhus  at  the  battle  of  Asculum. 
(Dionys.  xx.  Fr.  Didot.  1,  5.)  It  is  unnecessary 
here  to  repeat  the  histoiy  of  the  campaigns  of  that 
monarch.  His  first  successes  for  a time  saved 
Tarentum  itself  from  the  brunt  of  the  war  : but 
when  he  at  length,  after  his  final  defeat  by  Curius, 
withdrew  from  Italy  (b.  c.  274),  it  was  evident  that 
the  full  weight  of  the  Roman  arms  would  fall  upon 
Tarentum.  PyiThus,  indeed,  left  Milo  with  a gar- 
rison to  defend  the  city,  but  the  Tarentines  them- 
selves were  divided  into  two  parties,  the  one  of  which 
was  disposed  to  submit  to  Rome,  while  the  other 
applied  for  assistance  to  Carthage.  A Carthaginian 
fleet  was  actually  sent  to  Tarentum,  but  it  arrived 
too  late,  for  Milo  had  already  capitulated  and  sur- 
rendered the  citadel  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
consul  Papirius,  b.  c.  272.  (Zonar.  viii.  6 ; Oros. 
iv.  3.) 

From  this  time  Tarentum  continued  subject  to 
Rome.  The  inhabitants  were  indeed  left  in  posses- 
sion of  their  own  laws  and  nominal  independence, 
but  the  city  was  jealously  watched;  and  a Roman 
legion  seems  to  have  been  commonly  stationed  there. 
(Pol.  ii.  24.)  During  the  First  Punic  War  the 
Tarentines  are  mentioned  as  furnishing  ships  to  the 
Romans  (Pol.  i.  20):  but  with  this  exception  we 
hear  no  more  of  it  till  the  Second  Punic  War,  when 
it  became  a military  post  of  great  importance. 
Hannibal  was  from  an  early  period  desirous  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  city,  which,  with  its  excellent 
port,  would  at  once  have  secured  his  communications 
with  Africa.  It  is  evident  also  that  there  was  a strong 
Carthaginian  party  in  the  city,  who  shortly  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  opened  negotiations  with  Han- 
nibal, and  renewed  them  upon  a subsequent  occasion 
(Liv.  xxii.  61,  xxiv.  13);  but  they  were  kept  down 
by  the  presence  of  the  Roman  garrison,  and  it  was 
not  till  B.  c.  212  that  Nico  and  Philemenus,  two  of 
the  leaders  of  this  party,  found  an  opportunity  to 
betray  the  city  into  his  hands.  (Liv.  xxv.  8 — 10; 
Pol.  viii.  26 — 33.)  Even  then  the  Roman  garrison 
still  held  the  citadel;  and  Hannibal  having  failed  in 
his  attempts  to  carry  this  fortress  by  assault,  was 
compelled  to  resort  to  a blockade.  He  cut  it  oil'  on 
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the  land  side  by  drawing  a double  line  of  fortifica- 
tions across  the  isthmus,  and  made  himself  master 
of  the  sea  by  dragging  a part  of  the  fleet  which  was 
shut  up  within  the  inner  port  (or  Mare  Piccolo')^ 
across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus,  and 
launching  it  again  in  the  outer  bay.  (Pol.  viii. 
34 — 36;  Liv.  xxv.  11.)  This  state  of  things  con- 
tinued for  more  than  two  years,  during  the  whole  of 
which  time  the  Carthaginians  continued  masters  of 
the  city,  while  the  Roman  garrison  still  maintained 
possession  of  the  citadel,  and  the  besiegers  were 
unable  altogether  to  prevent  them  from  receiving 
supplies  from  without,  though  on  one  occasion  the 
Romans,  having  sent  a considerable  fleet  under  D. 
Quintius  to  attempt  the  relief  of  the  place,  this  was 
met  by  the  Tarentines,  and  after  an  obstinate  con- 
flict the  Roman  fleet  was  defeated  and  destroyed. 
(Liv.  xxv.  15,  xxvi.  39,  xxvii.  3.)  At  length  in 
B.  c.  209  Fabius  determined  if  possible  to  wrest 
from  Hannibal  the  possession  of  this  important  post; 
and  laid  siege  to  Tarentum  while  the  Carthaginian 
general  was  opposed  to  Marcellus.  He  himself  en- 
camped on  the  N.  of  the  port,  close  to  the  entrance, 
so  that  he  readily  put  himself  in  communication 
with  M.  Livius,  the  commander  of  the  citadel.  But 
while  he  was  preparing  his  ships  and  engines  for  the 
assault,  an  accident  threw  in  his  way  the  oppor- 
tunity of  surprising  the  city,  of  which  he  made 
himself  master  with  little  difficulty.  The  Cartha- 
ginian garrison  was  put  to  the  sword,  as  well  as  a 
large  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  whole  city 
was  given  up  to  plunder.  (Id.  xxvii.  12,  15,  16; 
Plut.  Fab.  21 — 23.)  Livy  praises  the  magna- 

nimity of  Fabius  in  not  canwing  off  the  statues  and 
other  works  of  art  in  which  Tarentum  abounded 
(Liv.  xxvii.  16;  Plut.  23);  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  transferred  from  thence  to  Rome  a celebrated 
statue  of  Hercules  by  Lysippus,  which  long  con- 
tinued to  adorn  the  Capitol.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  278; 
Plin.  xxxiv.  7.  s.  18.)  The  vast  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors 
sufficiently  bears  out  the  accounts  of  the  great 
wealth  of  the  Tarentines.  (Liv.  1.  c.) 

Tarentum  had  already  suffered  severely  on  its 
capture  by  Hannibal,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  sustained  a still  severer  blow  when  it  was  retaken 
by  Fabius.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  278.)  It  was  at  first 
proposed  to  degrade  it  to  a condition  similar  to  that 
of  Capua,  but  this  was  opposed  by  Fabius,  and  the 
decision  was  postponed  till  after  the  war.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  25.)  What  the  final  resolution  of  the  senate 
was,  we  know  not;  but  Tarentum  is  alluded  to  at  a 
subsequent  period,  as  still  retaining  its  position  of 
an  allied  city,  “ urbs  foederata.”  (Liv.  xxxv.  1 6.) 
It  is  certain  that  it  still  remained  the  chief  place  in 
this  part  of  Italy,  and  was  the  customary  residence 
of  the  praetor  or  other  magistrate  who  was  sent  to 
the  S.  of  Italy.  Thus  we  find  in  b.  c.  185,  L. 
Postumius  sent  thither  to  carry  on  investigations 
into  the  conspiracies  that  had  arisen  out  of  the 
Bacchanalian  rites,  as  well  as  among  the  slave 
population.  (Liv.  xxxix.  29,  41.)  But  it  is  never- 
theless clear  that  it  was  (in  common  with  the  other 
Greek  cities  of  this  part  of  Italy)  fallen  into  a state 
of  great  decay;  and  hence,  in  b.  c.  123,  among  the 
colonies  sent  out  by  C.  Gracchus,  was  one  to  Taren- 
tum, which  appears  to  have  assumed  the  title  of 
Colonia  Neptunia.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  15;  Plin.  iii.  11. 
s.  16;  see  Mommsen,  in  Berichte  der  Silchsischen 
GesellscJiaft  ioY  1849,  pp.  49 — 51.)  According  to 
Strabo  this  colony  became  a flourishing  one,  and  the 
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city  enjoyed  considerable  prosperity  in  his  day.  But^ 
it  was  greatly  fallen  from  its  former  splendour,  and 
only  occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient  citadel,  with  a 
small  part  of  the  adjoining  isthmus.  (Strab.  vi.  p. 

278.)  It  was,  however,  one  of  the  few  cities  which 
still  retained  the  Greek  language  and  manners,  in 
common  with  Neapolis  and  Rhegium.  (Ib.  p.  253.) 

The  salubrity  of  its  climate,  as  well  as  the  fertility 
of  its  territory,  and,  above  all,  the  importance  of  its 
port,  preseiwed  it  from  the  complete  decay  into  which 
so  many  of  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia  fell  under  the 
Roman  government.  It  is  repeatedly  mentioned 
during  the  civil  wars  between  Octavian,  Antony,  and 
Sex.  Pompeius  as  a naval  station  of  importance ; and 
it  was  there  that  in  b.  c.  36  a fresh  arrangement 
was  come  to  between  Octavian  and  Antony,  which 
we  find  alluded  to  by  Tacitus  as  the  “ Tarentinum 
foedus.”  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  40,  v.  50,  80, 84,  93 
— 99;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  10.)  ! 

Even  tmder  the  Empire  Tarentum  continued  to  be 
one  of  the  chief  seaports  of  Italy,  though  in  some  I 
measure  eclipsed  by  the  growing  importance  of 
Brundusium.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  12,  Hist.  ii.  83.) 

An  additional  colony  of  veterans  was  sent  there  un- 
der Nero,  but  with  little  effect,  most  of  them  having 
soon  again  dispersed.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  27.)  No 
subsequent  mention  of  Tarentum  is  found  in  history 
until  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  but  it' 
then  appears  as  a considerable  town,  and  bears  an 
important  part  in  the  Gothic  Wars  on  account  of  its. 
strength  as  a fortress,  and  the  excellence  of  its  port. 
(Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  23,  27,  37,  iv.  26,  34.)  It  was 
taken  by  Belisarius,  but  retaken  by  Totila  in  a.  d. 

549,  and  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Goths  till  it 
was  finally  wrested  from  them  by  Narses.  From 
that  time  it  continued  subject  to  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire till  A.  D.  661,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Lom- 
bard Romoaldus,  duke  of  Beneventum  (P.  Diac. 
vi.  1)  ; and  afterwards  fell  successively  into  the 
hands  of  the  Saracens  and  the  Greek  emperors.  The 
latter  did  not  finally  lose  their  hold  of  it  till  it  •was 
taken  by  Robert  Guiscard  in  1063.  It  has  ever 
since  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  j 
modern  city  of  Tarentum  has  a population  of  about 
20,000  souls;  it  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
still  ranks  as  the  most  important  city  in  this  part  of 
Italy.  But  it  is  confined  to  the  space  occupied  by 
the  ancient  citadel,  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  1 

or  promontory  between  the  two  ports : this  is  now  an  | 

island,  the  low  isthmus  which  connected  it  with  the  | 

mainland  having  been  cut  through  by  king  Ferdi-  i 

nand  I.,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  its  fortifi-  ; 

cations. 

Scarcely  any  remains  are  now  extant  of  the  cele- 
brated and  opulent  city  of  Tarentum.  “ Never 
(says  Swinburne)  was  a place  more  completely  i 
swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth.”  Some  slight  re- 
mains of  an  amphitheatre  (of  course  of  Roman  date)  I 
are  visible  outside  the  walls  of  the  modern  city; 
while  within  it  the  convent  of  the  Celestines  is  built 
on  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  temple.  Even  the  I 

extent  of  the  ancient  city  can  be  very  imperfectly  f 

determined.  A few  slight  vestiges  of  the  ancient  ■ 

walls  are,  however,  visible  near  an  old  church  which  \ 

bears  the  name  of  Sta  Maria  di  Murveta,  about  2 i 

miles  from  the  gates  of  the  modern  city ; and  there  ji 

is  no  doubt  that  the  walls  extended  from  thence,  on 
the  one  side  to  the  Mare  Piccolo,  on  the  other  side 
to  the  outer  sea.  The  general  form  of  the  city  was  I 

thus  triangular,  having  the  citadel  at  the  apex,  i 

which  is  now  joined  to  the  opposite  shore  by  a ' 
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bridge  of  seven  arches.  This  was  already  the  case 
in  Strabo’s  time,  though  no  mention  of  it  is  found 
at  the  time  of  the  siege  by  Hannibal. 

The  general  form  and  arrangement  of  the  city 
cannot  be  better  described  than  they  are  by  Strabo. 
He  says  : “ 'Wdiile  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the 
Tarentine  gulf  is  destitute  of  ports,  there  is  here 
a very  large  and  fair  port,  closed  at  the  entrance 
by  a large  bridge,  and  not  less  than  100  stadia 
in  circumference.  [This  is  beneath  the  truth : the 
Mare  Piccolo  is  more  than  16  miles  (128  stadia) 
in  circuit.]  On  the  side  towards  the  inner  recess  of 
the  port  it  forms  an  isthmus  with  the  exterior  sea, 
so  that  the  city  lies  upon  a peninsula;  and  the  neck 
of  the  isthmus  is  so  low  that  ships  can  easily  be 
drawn  ovc»r  the  land  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
The  whole  city  also  lies  low,  but  rises  a little 
towards  the  citadel.  The  ancient  wall  comprises  a 
circuit  of  great  extent;  but  now  the  greater  part  of 
the  space  adjoining  the  isthmus  is  deserted,  and 
only  that  part  still  subsists  which  adjoins  the  mouth 
of  the  port,  where  also  the  Acropolis  is  situated. 
The  portion  still  remaining  is  such  as  to  make  up  a 
considerable  city.  It  has  a splendid  Gymnasium, 
and  a good-sized  Agora,  in  which  stands  the  bronze 
colossal  statue  of  Jupiter,  the  largest  in  existence 
next  to  that  at  Rhodes.  In  the  interval  between 
the  Agora  and  the  mouth  of  the  port  is  the  Acropolis, 
which  retains  only  a few  remnants  of  the  splendid 
monuments  with  which  it  was  adorned  in  ancient 
times.  For  the  greater  part  were  either  destroyed 
by  the  Carthaginians  when  they  took  the  city,  or 
carried  oif  as  booty  by  the  Romans,  when  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  it  by  assault.  Among  these 
is  the  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Hercules  in  the 
Capitol,  a work  of  Lysippus,  which  was  dedicated 
there  as  an  offering  by  Fabius  Maximus,  who  took 
the  city.”  (Strab.  vi.  p.  278.) 

In  the  absence  of  all  extant  remains  there  is  very 
little  to  be  added  to  the  above  description.  But 
Polybius,  in  his  detailed  narrative  of  the  capture  of 
the  city  by  Hannibal,  supplies  us  with  some  local 
names  and  details.  The  principal  gate  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  city,  in  the  outer  line  of  walls,  seems  to 
have  been  that  called  the  Temenid  Gate  (ot  -nvKai 
TTjfjLeyidai,  Pol.  viii.  ,30);  outside  of  which  was  a 
mound  or  tumulus  called  the  tomb  of  Hyacinthus, 
whose  worship  had  obviously  been  brought  from 
Sparta.  A broad  street  called  the  Batheia,  or  Low 
Street,  led  apparently  from  this  gate  towards  the  in- 
terior of  the  city.  This  from  its  name  may  be  con- 
jectured to  have  lain  close  to  the  port  and  the 
w'ater’s  edge,  while  another  broad  street  led  from 
thence  to  the  Agora.  (76.  31.)  Another  street 
called  the  Soteira  (SwreTpa)  was  apparently  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  city  from  the  Batheia,  and  must 
therefore  have  adjoined  the  outer  sea.  (75.  36.) 
Immediately  adjoining  the  Agora  was  the  Museum 
(Moi/o-etoj'),  a public  building  which  seems  to  have 
served  for  festivals  and  public  banquets,  rather  than 
for  any  purposes  connected  with  its  name.  (76. 
27,  29.)  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  site  of 
the  theatre,  alluded  to  by  Polybius  on  the  same 
occasion,  except  that  it  was  decidedly  within  the 
city,  which  was  not  always  the  case.  Strabo  does 
not  notice  it,  but  it  must  have  been  a building  of 
large  size,  so  as  to  be  adapted  for  the  general  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  which  were  generally  held  in  it, 
as  was  the  case  also  at  Syracuse  and  in  other  Greek 
cities.  This  is  particularly  mentioned  on  several 
occasions ; it  was  there  that  the  Roman  ambassadors 
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received  the  insirlt  which  finally  led  to  the  ruin  of 
the  city.  (Flor.  i.  18.  § 3;  Val.  Max.  ii.  2.  § 5; 
Appian,  Samnit  7.) 

Livy  inaccurately  describes  the  citadel  as  standing 
on  lofty  cliffs  (“  praealtis  rupibus,”  xxv.  11):  the 
peninsula  on  which  it  stood  rises  indeed  (as  observed 
by  Strabo)  a little  above  the  rest  of  the  city,  and  it 
is  composed  of  a rocky  soil;  but  the  whole  site  is 
low,  and  no  part  of  it  rises  to  any  considerable  ele- 
vation. The  hills  also  that  suiTound  the  Mare  Pic- 
colo are  of  trifling  height,  and  slope  very  gradually 
to  its  banks,  as  well  as  to  the  shore  of  the  outer  sea. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  port  of  Tarentum, 
properly  so  called,  was  the  inlet  now  called  the  Mare 
Piccolo  or  “ Little  Sea,”  but  outside  this  the  sea  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  city  forms  a bay  or  roadstead, 
which  affords  good  shelter  to  shipping,  being  par- 
tially sheltered  from  the  SW.  by  the  two  small 
islands  of  S.  Pietro  and  S.  Paolo,  apparently  the 
same  which  were  known  in  ancient  times  as  the 
Choerades.  (Thuc.  vii.  33.) 

Tarentum  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  the 
salubrity  of  its  climate  and  the  fertility  of  its  terri- 
tory. Its  advantages  in  both  respects  are  extolled 
by  Horace  in  a well-known  ode  {Carm.  ii.  6),  who 
says  that  its  honey  was  equal  to  that  of  Hymettus, 
and  its  olives  to  those  of  Venafrum.  Varro  also 
praised  its  honey  as  the  best  in  Italy  {ap.  Macrob. 
Sat,  ii.  12).  Its  oil  and  wines  enjoyed  a nearly 
equal  reputation ; the  choicest  quality  of  the  latter 
seems  to  have  been  that  produced  at  Aulon  (Hor. 

1.  c.;  Martial,  xiii.  125;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8),  a val- 
ley in  the  neighbourhood,  on  the  slope  of  a hill  still 
called  Monte  Melone  [Aulon].  But  the  choicest 
production  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarentum  was 
its  wool,  which  appears  to  have  enjoyed  an  acknow- 
ledged supremacy  over  that  of  all  parts  of  Italy 
(Plin.  xxix.  2.  s.  9;  Martial,  1.  c.;  Varr.  R.  R.  ii. 

2.  § 18;  Strab.  vi.  p.  284;  Colum.  vii.  2.  § 3.) 
Nor  was  this  owing  solely  to  natural  advantages,  as 
we  learn  that  the  Tarentines  bestowed  the  greatest 
care  upon  the  preservation  and  improvement  of 
the  breed  of  sheep.  (Colum.  vii.  4.)  Taren- 
tum was  noted  likewise  for  its  breed  of  horses, 
which  supplied  the  famous  Tarentine  cavalry,  which 
was  long  noted  among  the  Greeks.  Their  territory 
abounded  also  in  various  kinds  of  fruits  of  the 
choicest  quality,  especially  pears,  figs,  and  chestnuts, 
and  though  not  as  fertile  in  corn  as  the  wester  n 
shores  of  the  Tarentine  gulf,  was  nevertheless  well 
adapted  to  its  cultivation.  At  the  same  time  its 
shores  produced  abundance  of  shell-fish  of  all  de- 
scriptions, which  formed  in  ancient  times  a favourite 
article  of  diet.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  in- 
habitants of  Taranto  subsist  to  a great  extent  upon 
the  shell-fish  produced  in  the  Mare  Piccolo  in  a 
profusion  almost  incredible.  Its  Pectens  or  scallops 
enjoyed  a special  reputation  with  the  Roman  epi- 
cures. (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4.  34.)  But  by  far  the  most 
valuable  production  of  this  class  was  the  Murex, 
which  furnished  the  celebrated  purple  dye.  The 
Tarentine  purple  was  considered  second  only  to  the 
Tyrian,  and  for  a long  time  was  the  most  valuable 
known  to  the  Romans.  (Corn.  Nep.  ap.  Plin.  ix. 
39.  s.  63.)  Even  in  the  time  of  Augustus  it  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  a high  reputation.  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1 , 
207.)  So  extensive  were  the  manufactories  of  this 
dye  at  Tarentum  that  considerable  mounds  are  still 
visible  on  the  shore  of  the  Mare  Piccolo,  composed 
wholly  of  bi'oken  shells  of  this  species.  (Swinburne’s 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  239.) 
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Tiie  climate  of  Tarentum,  though  justly  praised 
by  Horace  for  its  mildness,  was  generally  reckoned 
soft  and  enervating,  and  was  considered  as  in  some 
degree  the  cause  of  the  luxurious  and  effeminate 
habits  ascribed  to  the  inhabitants  (“  molle  Taren- 
tum,” Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4.  34  j “ imbelle  Tarentum,”  Id. 
Ep.  i.  7.  45.)  It  is  probable  that  this  charge, 
as  in  many  other  cases,  was  greatly  exaggerated; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Tarentines, 
like  almost  all  the  other  Gi-eeks  who  became  a 
manufacturing  and  commercial  people,  indulged  in  a 
degree  of  luxury  far  exceeding  that  of  the  ruder 
nations  of  Central  Italy.  The  wealth  and  opulence 
to  which  they  attained  in  the  4th  century  B.  c.  na- 
turally tended  to  aggravate  these  evils,  and  the  Ta- 
rentines are  represented  as  at  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  Pyrrhus  enfeebled  and  degraded  by  luxurious  in- 
dulgences, and  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure.  To  such  an  excess  was  this 
carried  that  we  are  told  the  number  of  their  annual 
festivals  exceeded  that  of  the  days  of  the  year. 
(Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.  iv.  p.  166  ; Clearch.  ap. 
A then.  xii.  p.  522  ; Strab.  vi.  p.  280;  Aelian,  V.B. 
xii.  30.)  Juvenal  alludes  to  their  love  of  feasting 
and  pleasure  when  he  calls  it  “ coronatum  ac  petu- 
lans  madidumque  Tarentum”  (vi.  297).  But  it  is 
certain,  as  already  observed,  that  they  were  not  in- 
capable of  war:  they  furnished  a considerable  body 
of  troops  to  the  army  of  Pyrrhus  ; and  in  the 
sea-fight  with  the  Eoman  fleet  off  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour,  during  the  Second  Punic  War, 
they  displayed  both  courage  and  skill  in  naval 
combat.  (Liv.  xxvi.  39.)  In  the  time  of  their 
greatest  power,  according  to  Strabo,  they  could  send 
into  the  field  an  army  of  30,000  foot  and  3000 
horse,  besides  a body  of  1000  select  cavalry  called 
Hipparchs.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  280.)  The  Tarentine 
light  cavalry  was  indeed  celebrated  throughout 
Greece,  so  that  they  gave  name  to  a particular 
description  of  cavalry,  which  are  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  Tarentines  (TapavTivoC),  in  the  armies 
of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors;  and  the 
appellation  continued  in  use  down  to  the  period  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  (Arrian,  A na6.;  Id.  Tact.  4; 
Pol.  iv.  77,  xi.  12  ; Liv.  xxxv.  28;  Aelian,  Tact. 
2.  p.  14  ; Suidas,  s.  v.  Tapavrivoi.')  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  these  may  have  been  always  recruited 
in  great  part  among  the  neighbouring  Messapians 
and  Sallentines,  who  also  excelled  as  light  horsemen. 

With  their  habits  of  luxury  the  Tarentines  un- 
doubtedly combined  the  refinements  of  the  arts  usu- 
ally associated  with  it,  and  were  diligent  cultivators 
of  the  fine  arts.  The  great  variety  and  beauty  of 
their  coins  is,  even  at  the  present  day,  a sufficient 
proof  of  this,  while  the  extraordinary  numbers  of 
them  which  are  still  found  in  the  S.  of  Italy  attest 
the  wealth  of  the  city.  Ancient  writers  also  speak 
of  the  numbers  of  pictures,  statues,  and  other  works 
of  art  with  which  the  city  was  adorned,  and  of  which 
a considerable  number  were  transported  to  Rome. 
(Flor.i.l8;  Strab. vi.p. 278;  Liv. xxvii.  1 6.)  Among 
these  the  most  remarkable  were  the  colossal  statue 
of  Jupiter,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (J.  c.),  and  which 
was  apparently  still  standing  in  the  Agora  in  his 
time  ; the  bronze  statue  of  Hercules  by  Lysippus 
already  noticed ; and  a statue  of  Victory,  which  was 
also  carried  to  Rome,  where  it  became  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments  of  the  Curia  Julia.  (Dion  Cass. 
Ii.  22.)  Nor  were  the  Tarentines  deficient  in  the 
cultivation  of  literature.  In  addition  to  Archytas,  | 
tJie  Pythagorean  philosopher,  celebrated  for  his  i 
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mathematical  attainments  and  discoveries,  who  long 
held  at  Tarentum  a place  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  Pericles  at  Athens  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  4;  Suid. 
s.  V.  ’ApxvTas  ; Athen.  xii.  p.  545),  Aristoxenus, 
the  celebrated  musician  and  disciple  of  Aristotle, 
was  a native  of  Tarentum ; as  well  as  Rhinthon, 
the  dramatic  poet,  who  became  the  founder  of  a new 
species  of  burlesque  drama  which  was  subsequently 
cultivated  by  Sopater  and  other  authors.  (Suid. 
s.  V.  'PiVflwj/.)  It  was  from  Tarentum  also  that  the 
Romans  received  the  first  rudiments  of  the  regular 
drama,  Livius  Andronicus,  their  earliest  dramatic 
poet,  having  been  a Greek  of  Tarentum,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  when  the  city  fell  into  their  hands. 
(Cic.  Brut.  18.) 

Polybius  tells  us  that  Tarentum  retained  many 
traces  of  its  Lacedaemonian  origin  in  local  names 
and  customs,  which  still  subsisted  in  his  day.  Such 
was  the  tomb  of  Hyacinthus  already  mentioned  (Pol. 
viii.  30);  the  river  Galaesus  also  was  called  by  them 
the  Eurotas  (76.  35),  though  the  native  name  ulti- 
mately prevailed.  Another  custom  which  he  notices 
as  peculiar  was  that  of  burying  their  dead  within 
the  walls  of  the  city,  so  that  a considerable  space 
within  the  walls  was  occupied  by  a necropolis.  (Ib. 
30.)  This  custom  he  ascribes  to  an  oracle,  but  it 
may  have  arisen  (as  was  the  case  at  Agrigentum 
and  Syracuse)  from  the  increase  of  the  city  having 
led  to  the  original  necropolis  being  inclosed  within 
the  walls. 

The  name  of  Tarentum  (Taras)  was  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  a river  of  the  name  of  Taras 
(Tdpas'),  which  is  noticed  by  several  ancient  writers. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.  Tdpas  ; Pans.  x.  10.  § 8.)  This 
is  commonly  identified  with  a deep,  but  sluggish, 
stream,  which  flows  into  the  sea  about  4 miles 
W.  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Tarentum,  and 
is  still  called  Tara,  though  corrupted  by  the  pea- 
santry into  Flume  di  Terra.  (Romanelli,  vol.  i. 
p.  281;  Swinbunie,  vol.  i.  p.  271.)  The  more  cele- 
brated stream  of  the  Galaesus  flowed  into  the  Mare 
Piccola  or  harbour  of  Tarentum  on  its  N.  shore : it 
is  commonly  identified  with  the  small  stream  called 
Le  Citrezze,  an  old  church  near  which  still  retains 
the  name  of  Sta  Maria  di  Galeso.  [Galaesus.} 
Another  locality  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Tarentum,  the  name  of  which  is  associated  with 
that  of  the  city  by  Horace,  is  Aulon,  a hill  or  ridge 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  wines.  This  is 
identified  by  local  topographers,  though  on  very 
slight  grounds,  with  a sloping  ridge  on  the  sea- 
shore about  8 miles  SE.  of  Tarentum,  a part  of 
which  bears  the  name  of  Monte  Melone,  supposed 
to  be  a corruption  of  Aulone  [Aulon].  A more 
obscure  name,  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Tarentum,  is  that  of  Saturium  (Saru- 
piov).  From  the  introduction  of  this  name  in  the 
oracle  alleged  to  have  been  given  to  Phalanthus 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  279),  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  an 
old  native  name,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  there  ever 
was  a town  or  even  village  of  the  name.  It  is  more 
probable  that  it  was  that  of  a tract  or  district  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tarentum.  Stephanus  of  Byzan- 
tium distinctly  calls  it  wAijaiov  Tdpavros 

(s.  V.  ^aTvpiou') ; and  the  authority  of  Servius,  who 
calls  it  a city  (civitas)  near  Tarentum,  is  not  worth 
much  in  comparison.  There  was  certainly  no  city 
of  the  name  in  historical  times.  Virgil  applies  the 
epithet  “ Satmium  ” (as  an  adjective)  to  Tarentum 
itself  {Georg,  ii.  197;  Serv.  ad  loc.  : many  com- 
mentators, however’,  corrsidcr  “ saturi”  from  “satur” 
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to  be  the  true  reading),  and  Horace  speaks  of  “ Sa- 
tureianus  cabellus”  as  equivalent  to  Tarentine. 
(^Sat.  i.  6.  59.)  The  memory  of  the  locality  is  pre- 
sei-ved  by  a watch-tower  on  the  coast,  about  seven 
miles  SE.  of  Tarentum,  which  is  still  called  Torre 
dt  Saturo  (Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  294;  Zannoni  Carta 
del  Regno  di  Napoli). 

(Concerning  the  history  and  ancient  institutions 
of  Tarentum,  see  Heyne,  Opmcula^  vol.  ii.  pp. 
217 — 232;  and  Lorentz,  de  Civitate  Veterum  Ta- 
rentinorum,  4to.  Lips.  1833.  The  present  state 
and  localities  are  described  by  Swinburne,  vol.  i.  pp; 
225  — 270;  Keppel  Craven,  Southern  Tour^  pp. 
174 — 190;  and  Romanelli,  vol.  i.  pp.  282 — 289;  but 
from  the  absence  of  existing  remains,  the  antiquities 
of  Tarentum  have  scarcely  received  as  much  atten- 
tion as  they  deserve.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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TARE'TICA  (TaperiK^,  or  Toperucfi  &Kpa,  Ptol. 
V.  9.  § 9),  a headland  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia  in  the 
Pontus  Euxinus,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
modern  town  of  Sudaski,  [T.  H.  D.] 

TARGINES  (Tacino),  a small  river  of  Bruttium, 
mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  10.  s.  15)  among  the 
rivers  on  the  E.  coast  of  that  peninsula.  It  is  pro- 
bably the  stream  now  called  the  Tacino,  which  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Sila,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf 
of  SquiUace  (Sinus  Scylaceus).  [E.  H.  B.] 

TARI'CHEAE  or  TARICHAEAE  (Taptx^ai, 
Strab.  xvi.  p.  764  ; Joseph.  Vita,  32,  54,  73  ; 
Tapixotat,  Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  10.  § 1,  et  alibi; 
Toptxf'a,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ; Taricheae,  Suet.  Tit.  4 ; 
Tarichea,  Plin.  v.  15  : Eth.  Tapix^dTrjs),  a city  in 
Lower  Galilee  situated  below  a mountain  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  30  stadia 
from  the  city  of  Tiberias  itself.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii. 
10.  § 1.)  It  derived  its  name  from  its  extensive 
manufactories  for  sailing  fish.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  It  was 
strongly  fortified  by  Josephus,  who  made  it  his  head- 
quarters in  the  Jewish  war  ; and  it  was  taken  by 
Titus  with  great  slaughter.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  10. 
§§  1 — 6.)  Its  ruins  stand  upon  a rising  ground, 
called  Kerak,  where  at  present  there  is  a Muslim 
village,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake.  The  river 
Jordan,  in  issuing  from  the  lake,  runs  at  first  south 
for  about  a furlong,  and  then  turns  west  for  half  a 
mile.  The  rising  ground  Kerak  stands  in  the 
space  between  the  river  and  lake,  and  was  a place 
easily  defensible  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of 
warfare.  (Robinson,  Bihl.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  387,  2nd 
ed.) 

. TARNE  (Tdpvnj),  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (^Tl.  v. 
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44),  and  after  him  by  Strabo  (ix.  p.  413),  as  a town 
in  Asia  Minor ; but  Pliny  (v.  30)  knows  Tame  only  as 
a fountain  of  Mount  Tmolus  in  Lydia.  [L.  S.] 

TARNIS  (Tarn),  a river  in  Gallia,  a branch  of 
the  Garonne.  It  rises  near  Mount  Lozere,  in  the 
Cevennes,  and  flows  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
in  a deep  valley.  After  running  near  200  miles  it 
joins  the  Garonne  below  Moissac.  Sidonius  Apol- 
linaris  (24, 44)  calls  it  “ citus  Tamis.”  [Lesora.] 
Ausonius  (^Mosella,  v.  465)  speaks  of  the  gold  found 
in  the  bed  of  the  Tarn ; — 

“ Et  auriferum  postponet  Gallia  Tarnem.” 

[G.L.] 

TARODU'NUM  (Tap6Zowov),  a town  in  the 
south-west  of  Germany,  between  Mons  Abnoba  and 
the  Rhenus.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 30.)  It  is  universally 
identified  with  Mark  Zarten  near  Freiburg  in  the 
Breisgau,  which,  down  to  the  8th  century,  bore  the 
name  of  Zarduna,  a name  which  is  formed  from 
Tarodunum  in  the  same  way  in  which  Zahem  is 
formed  from  Tabernae.  _ _ [L.  S.] 

1 ARO'NA  (Tapwva,  Ptol.  iii.  6.  § 5),  a place  in 
the  interior  of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TARPHE  (Tdp<pT) : Eth.  Tap<f>dios),  a town  of  the 
Locri  Epicnemidii,  mentioned  by  Homer  (7i.  ii.  533). 
It  was  situated  upon  a height  in  a fertile  and  woody 
country,  and  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  thickets  in  which  it  stood.  In  the  time  of 
Strabo  it  had  changed  its  name  into  that  of  Pharygae 
(^apiryai),  and  was  said  to  have  received  a colony 
from  Argos.  It  contained  a temple  of  Hera  Phary- 
gaea.  It  is  probably  the  modern  Pundonitza.  (Strab, 
ix.  p.  426;  Groskurd  and  Kramer,  ad  loc.]  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  179.) 

TARPODIZUS  (/<.  Ant.  p.  230  ; It.  Bier.  p. 
569;  in  Geog.  Rav.  iv.  6,  Tarpodizon),  a town  in 
the  E.  of  Thrace,  on  the  road  from  Byzantium  to 
Anchialus.  According  to  Kiepert,  its  site  answers 
to  that  of  the  modern  Bojuk-Derbend  ; according  to 
Reichard,  to  that  of  Kodsje-Tarla  ; according  to 
Lapie,  to  that  of  Dewlet-Agatch.  But  in  some 
maps  it  is  placed  nearly  due  south  of  Sadame,  and 
on  or  near  the  river  Artiscus:  if  this  is  correct, 
Tarpodizus  must  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Erekli.  [ J.  R.] 

TARQUI'NII  (TapKwia,  Strab.  Dionys.;  Tap- 
Kovivai,  Ptol;  Eth.  Tarquiniensis : Corneto),one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  cities  of  Etruria, 
situated  about  4 miles  from  the  Tyrrhenian  sea, 
and  14  miles  from  Centumcellae  (^Civita  Vecchia), 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Marta.  All  ancient 
writers  represent  it  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the 
cities  of  Etruria;  indeed  according  to  a tradition 
generally  prevalent  it  was  the  parent  or  metropolis 
of  the  twelve  cities  which  composed  the  Etruscan 
League,  in  the  same  manner  as  Alba  was  represented 
as  the  metropolis  of  the  Latin  League.  Its  own 
reputed  founder  was  Tarcbon,  who  according  to  some 
accounts  was  the  son,  according  to  others  the  brother, 
of  the  Lydian  Tyrrhenus;  while  both  versions  repre- 
sented him  as  subsequently  founding  all  the  other 
cities  of  the  league.  (Strab.  v.  p.  219;  Serv.  adAen. 
X.  179,  198.)  The  same  superiority  of  Tarquinii 
may  be  considered  as  implied  in  the  legends  that 
represented  the  divine  being  Tages,  from  whom  all 
the  sacred  traditions  and  religious  rites  of  the 
Etruscans  were  considered  to  emanate,  as  springing 
out  of  the  soil  at  Tarquinii  (Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  23; 
Censorin.  de  Die  Nat.  4 ; Joan.  Lyd.  de  Ost.  3.) 
Indeed  it  seems  certain  that  there  was  a close  connec- 
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tion  considered  as  subsisting  between  this  Tages  and 
Tarchon  himself,  the  eponymous  hero  of  Tarquinii. 
(Muller,  Etrusker,  vol.  i.  p.  73.)  It  is  impossible  here 
to  discuss  the  historical  bearings  of  the.se  traditions, 
which  seem  to  point  to  Tarquinii  as  the  point  from 
whence  the  power  and  civilisation  of  the  Etruscans 
emanated  as  from  a centre,  while  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  another  body  of  traditions  which  seems  to 
represent  that  people  as  gradually  extending  them- 
selves yrom  the  north,  and  Cortona  as  the  first  centre 
and  stronghold  of  their  power.  [Etruria,  Vol.  I. 
p.  859.]  A somewhat  different  version  is  given  by 
Justin,  who  states  that  Tarquinii  was  founded  by  the 
Thessalians,  probably  meaning  the  Pelasgians  from 
Thessaly,  to  whom  Hellanicus  ascribed  the  colonisa- 
tion of  Etruria  in  general.  (Justin,  xx.  1;  Hel- 
lanic.  ap  Dionys.  i.  28.) 

But  whatever  value  may  be  attached  to  these 
traditions,  they  may  at  least  be  admitted  as  proving 
the  reputed  high  antiquity  and  early  power  of  Tar- 
quinii as  compared  with  the  other  cities  of  Southern 
Etruria;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  important 
position  it  appears  to  have  held,  when  its  name  first 
appears  in  connection  with  the  Roman  history.  Ci- 
cero calls  it  “ urbem  Etruriae  florentissimam  ” at 
the  time  when  Demaratus,  the  father  of  Tarqui- 
iiius  Piiscus,  was  said  to  have  established  himself 
there.  (Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  19.)  It  is  remarkable 
indeed  that  the  story  which  derived  the  origin  of  the 
Roman  king  Tarquinius  from  Corinth  represented 
his  father  Demaratus  as  bringing  with  him  Greek 
artists,  and  thus  appears  to  ascribe  the  first  origin 
or  introduction  of  the  arts  into  Etruria,  as  well  as 
its  religious  institutions,  to  Tarquinii.  (Plin.  xxxv. 
12.  s.  43;  Strab.  v.  p.  220.)  It  is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  here  the  well-known  story  of  the  emigration 
of  an  Etruscan  Lucumo  from  Tarquinii  to  Rome, 
where  he  became  king  under  the  name  of  Lucius 
Tarquinius.  (Liv.  i.  34;  Dionys.  iii.  46 — 48;  Cic. 
de  Rep.  ii.  19,  20;  Strab.  v.  p.  219.)  The  con- 
nection with  Tarquinii  is  rejected  by  Niebuhr,  as  a 
mere  etymological  fable,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  on 
what  grounds.  The  name  of  Tarquinius,  as  that  of 
a gens  or  family,  as  well  as  that  of  the  city,  is 
undoubtedly  Etruscan;  the  native  form  being 
Tarcnas and  the  strong  infusion  of  Etruscan* 
influence  into  the  Roman  state  before  the  close  of 
the  regal  period  is  a fact  which  cannot  reasonably 
be  questioned.  It  is  remarkable  also  that  the 
Roman  traditions  represented  the  Tarquinians  as 
joining  with  the  Veientes  in  the  first  attempt  to 
restore  the  exiled  Tarquins,  B.c.  509,  though  from 
this  time  forth  we  do  not  again  hear  of  their  name 
for  more  than  a century.  (Liv.  ii.  6,  7 ; Dionys. 
V.  14.)  The  story  of  the  emigration  of  the  elder 
Tarquin  to  Rome,  as  well  as  that  of  his  father  De- 
maratus from  Corinth,  may  fairly  be  deemed  un- 
worthy of  belief  in  its  present  form;  but  it  is  probable 
that  in  both  cases  there  was  a historical  foundation 
for  the  fiction. 

After  the  war  already  mentioned,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Republic,  no  subsequent  mention  of 
Tarquinii  occurs  in  Roman  history  till  b.c.  398, 
when  the  Tarquinians  took  up  arms,  and  ravaged 
the  Roman  territories,  while  their  army  was  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  Veii.  They  were,  however, 
intercepted  on  their  march  home,  and  all  their  booty 
taken  from  them,  (Liv.  v.  16.)  Livy  distinctly 
calls  them  on  this  occasion  ‘‘novi  hostes:”  but  from 
this  time  they  took  an  active  part  in  the  wars  of  the 
Etruscans  with  Rome.  The  conquest  of  Veii  in 
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B.c.  396,  had  indeed  the  effect  of  bringing  the 
Romans  into  immediate  collision  with  the  cities 
which  lay  next  beyond  it,  and  among  these  Tar- 
quinii and  Volsinii  seem  to  have  taken  the  lead. 
Already  in  b.  c.  389,  we  find  the  Tarquinians  join- 
ing with  the  other  cities  of  Southern  Etruria  in  an 
attempt  to  recover  Sutrium:  the  next  year  their 
territory  was  in  its  turn  invaded  by  the  Romans,  who 
took  the  towns  of  Cortuosa  and  Contenebra,  both 
places  otherwise  unknown,  but  which  appear  to  have 
been  dependencies  of  Tarquinii.  (Liv.  vi.  3,  4.) 
From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  them  till  b.  c. 
358,  when  the  Tarquinians,  having  ravaged  the 
Roman  territories,  the  consul  C.  Fabius  marched 
against  them,  but  was  defeated  in  a pitched  battle, 
and  307  of  the  prisoners  taken  on  the  occasion 
were  put  to  death  in  the  Forum  of  Tarquinii,  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  Etruscan  deities.  (Liv.  vii.  12,  15.) 
Shortly  after,  we  find  the  Tarquinians  and  Faliscans 
again  in  arms,  and  in  the  first  battle  which  occurred 
between  them  and  the  Romans  they  are  said  to  have 
obtained  the  victory  by  putting  forward  their  priests 
with  flaming  torches  and  serpents  in  their  hands, 
to  strike  terror  into  their  assailants.  (Liv.  vii.  1 6, 
17).  But  the  Etruscans  were  defeated  in  their 
turn  by  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  who  was  named  dic- 
tator to  oppose  them : and  two  years  later  (b.  c. 
354)  the  Romans  took  a sanguinary  revenge  for  the 
massacre  of  their  prisoners,  by  putting  to  death,  in 
the  Forum  at  Rome,  358  of  the  captives  taken  from 
the  Tarquinians,  chiefly  of  noble  birth.  (Jh.  19.) 
But  the  spirit  of  the  Tarquinians  was  not  yet  subdued, 
and  with  the  support  of  the  Faliscans  and  Caerites, 
who  now  for  a short  time  took  part  against  Rome, 
they  continued  the  war  till  b.  c.  351,  when  they 
sued  for  peace,  and  obtained  a truce  for  forty  years. 
(Jh.  19—22.) 

This  truce  appears  to  have  been  faithfully  ob- 
served, for  we  hear  nothing  more  of  hostilities  with 
Tarquinii  till  B.  c.  311,  when  the  Tarquinians 
appear  to  have  united  with  the  other  confederate 
cities  of  Etruria  in  attacking  the  Roman  colony  of 
Sutrium.  They  were,  however,  defeated  by  the 
Roman  consul  Aemilius  Barbula,  and  again  the  next 
year  by  Q.  Fabius,  who  followed  up  his  victory  by 
passing  the  Ciminian  forest,  and  carrying  his  arms 
for  the  first  time  into  Northern  Etruria.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Tarquinians,  though  not  mentioned 
by  name,  bore  a part  in  this  contest  as  well  as  in  the 
great  battle  at  the  Vadimonian  lake  in  the  following 
year  (b.  c.  309),  as  we  find  them  soon  after  making 
their  submission  to  Rome,  and  purchasing  the  favour 
of  the  consul  Decius  by  sending  him  supplies  of 
corn.  (Liv.  ix,  32,  35 — 39,  41.)  They  now  ob- 
tained a fresh  truce  for  forty  years  Jh.  41)  ; and 
from  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  them  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  Whether  this  long  truce,  like  the 
last,  was  faithfully  observed,  or  the  Tarquinians  once 
more  joined  in  the  final  struggles  of  the  Etruscans 
for  independence,  we  know  not ; but  it  is  certain 
that  they  passed,  in  common  with  the  other  chief 
cities  of  Etruria,  gradually  into  the  condition  of  de- 
pendent allies  of  Rome,  which  they  retained  till  the 
Social  War  (b.  c.  90),  when  they  as  well  as  all  the 
other  Etruscans  obtained  the  full  Roman  franchise. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  49.)  The  only  mention  of  Tarquinii 
that  occurs  in  this  interval  is  during  the  Second 
Punic  War,  when  the  citizens  came  forward  to  fur- 
nish the  expedition  of  Scipio  with  sail-cloth  for  his 
fleet.  (Liv.  xxviii.  45.)  According  to  the  Liber 
Coloniarum  a body  of  colonists  was  sent  thither  by 
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Gracchus;  but  though  it  is  there  termed  “Colonia 
Tarquinii,”  it  is  certain  that  it  did  not  retain  the 
title  of  a colony  ; Cicero  distinctly  speaks  of  it  as  a 
“ municipium,”  and  the  Tarquinienses  are  ranked 
by  Pliny  among  the  ordinary  municipal  towns  of 
Etruria.  Its  municipal  rank  is  further  confirmed 
by  inscriptions  recently  discovered  on  the  site.  (^Lih. 
Col.  p.  219  ; Cic.  pro  Caec.  4 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 50  ; Inscr.  in  Bullett.  d.  Inst.  Arch. 
1830,  pp.  198,  199.)  From  these  last  records  we 
learn  that  it  was  apparently  still  a flourishing  town 
in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  and  its  name  is  still 
found  in  the  Tabula  near  three  centuries  later 
( Tah.  Pent.')  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  it  sui’- 
vived  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  owed  its 
final  desolation  to  the  Saracens. 

At  the  present  day  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  is 
wholly  desolate  and  uninhabited ; but  on  a hill  about 
a mile  and  a half  distant  stands  the  modern  city  of 
Corneto,  the  origin  of  which  does  not  date  further 
back  than  the  eighth  or  ninth  century.  It  was  pro- 
bably peopled  with  the  surviving  inhabitants  of  Tar- 
quinii. The  site  of  the  latter  is  clearly  marked : it 
occupied,  like  most  Etruscan  cities,  the  level  summit 
of  a hill,  bounded  on  all  sides  by  steep,  though  not 
precipitous  escarpments,  and  occupying  a space  of 
about  a mile  and  a half  in  length,  by  half  a mile  in 
its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  still  known  as  Turchina, 
though  called  also  the  Piano  di  Civita.  Hardly  any 
ruins  are  now  visible,  but  the  outline  of  the  walls 
may  be  traced  around  the  brow  of  the  hill,  partly  by 
foundations  still  in  situ,  partly  by  fallen  blocks.  The 
highest  point  of  the  hill  (furthest  to  the  W.  and 
nearest  to  the  Marta')  seems  to  have  served  as  the 
Arx  or  citadel,  and  here  the  foundations  of  some 
buildings,  supposed  to  be  temples,  may  be  traced. 
Numerous  fragments  of  buildings  of  Roman  date  are 
also  visible,  and  though  insignificant  in  themselves, 
prove,  in  conjunction  with  the  inscriptions  already 
mentioned,  that  the  site  was  well  inhabited  in  Roman 
times.  (Dennis’s  Etruria,  vol.  i.  pp.  371 — 385.) 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  remains  now 
visible  at  Tarquinii  are  those  of  the  Necropolis,  which 
occupied  almost  the  whole  of  the  hill  opposite  to  the 
city,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  which  stands  the 
modern  town  of  Cometo.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
hill  (says  Dennis)  “ is  rugged  with  tumuli,  or  what 
have  once  been  such,”  whence  the  appellation  by 
which  it  is  now  known  of  Montarozzi.  Vast  num- 
bers of  these  tombs  have  been  opened,  and  have 
yielded  a rich  harvest  of  vases,  ornaments,  and  other 
objects  of  antiquity.  But  the  most  important  are 
those  of  which  the  walls  are  adorned  with  paintings, 
which  possess  a double  interest,  both  as  works  of  art 
and  from  the  light  they  throw  upon  Etruscan  man- 
nei's.  It  may  indeed  be  asserted  in  general  of  the 
paintings  in  these  tombs^  that  while  the  influence  of 
Greek  art  is  unquestionably  to  be  traced  in  their  de- 
sign and  execution,  the  subjects  represented  and  the 
manners  they  exhibit  are  purely  Etruscan.  The 
number  of  these  painted  tombs  found  at  Tarquinii 
greatly  exceeds  those  which  have  been  discovered  on 
the  site  of  any  other  city  of  Etruria;  but  they  still 
bear  only  a veiy  small  proportion  to  the  whole  num- 
ber of  tombs  opened,  so  that  it  is  evident  this  mode 
of  decoration  was  far  from  general.  The  paintings 
in  many  of  those  first  opened,  which  are  figured  in  the 
works  of  Micaliand  lughirami,  have  since  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  decay,  and  have  in  great  measure  disap- 
peared. Detailed  descriptions  of  all  the  most  in- 
teresting of  them,  as  well  as  those  more  recently 
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discovered,  will  be  found  in  Dennis’s  Etruria  (vol.  i. 
pp.  281—364.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TARRACI'NA  (TappaKiua,  Strab. ; TappdK-rjya, 
Steph.  B. : Eth.  Tap^paKiviTTjs,  Tarracinensis : Ter- 
racina),  a city  of  Latium  in  the  more  extended  sense 
of  that  name,  but  originally  aVolscian  city,  situated 
on  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  about  10  miles  from  Circeii, 
and  at  the  extremity  of  the  Pomptine  Marshes.  It  was 
also  known  by  the  name  of  Anxur,  and  we  learn 
from  Pliny  and  Livy  that  this  was  its  Volscian  name, 
while  Tarracina  was  that  by  which  it  was  known  to 
the  Latins  and  Romans.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Ennius 
ap.  Fest.  s.v.  Anxur-,  Liv.  iv.  59.)  The  name  of 
Anxur  is  frequently  used  at  a much  later  period  by 
the  Roman  poets  (Hoi*.  Sat.  i.  5.  26;  Lucan,  iii. 
84;  Martial,  v.  1.6,  &c.),  obviously  because  Tar- 
racina could  not  be  introduced  in  verse ; but  Cicero, 
Livy,  and  all  other  prose  writers,  where  they  are 
speaking  of  the  Roman  town,  universally  call  it 
Tarracina.  The  Greek  derivation  of  the  latter  name 
suggested  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  233),  who  says  it  was 
originally  called  Tpaxivi],  from  its  rugged  situation, 
is  probably  a mere  etymological  fancy.  The  first 
mention  of  it  in  history  occurs  in  the  treaty  between 
Rome  and  Carthage  concluded  in  b.  c.  509,  in  which 
the  people  of  Tarracina  are  mentioned  in  common  with 
those  of  Circeii,  Antium,  &c.,  among  the  subjects  or 
dependencies  of  Rome.  (Pol.  iii.  22.)  It  seems  cer- 
tain therefore  that  Tarracina,  as  well  as  Circeii,  was 
included  in  the  Roman  dominions  before  the  fall  of 
the  monarchy.  But  it  is  clear  that  it  must  have 
again  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Volscians,  pro- 
bably not  long  after  this  period.  It  was  certainly  in 
the  possession  of  that  people,  when  its  name  next 
appears  in  history,  in  b.  c.  406.  On  that  occasion 
it  was  attacked  by  N.  Fabius  Ambustus,  and  taken 
by  a sudden  assault,  while  the  attention  of  the  Vol- 
scian armies  was  drawn  off  in  another  direction. 
(Liv.  iv.  57 ; Diod.  xiv.  16.)  Livy  speaks  of  it  as 
having  at  this  time  enjoyed  a long  period  of  power 
and  prosperity,  and  still  possessing  great  wealth, 
which  was  plundered  by  the  Roman  armies.  A few 
years  afterwards  (b.  c.  402)  it  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Volscians,  through  the  negligence  of 
the  Roman  garrison  (Liv.  v.  8).  In  b.  c.  400,  it 
was  again  besieged  by  the  Roman  arms  under  Vale- 
rius Potitus,  and  though  his  first  assaults  were  re- 
pulsed, and  he  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  a 
blockade,  it  soon  after  fell  into  his  hands.  (76.  12, 
13.)  An  attempt  of  the  Volscians  to  recover  it  in 
397  proved  unsuccessful  (76.  16),  and  from  this 
time  the  city  continued  subject  to  Rome.  Nearly 
70  years  later,  after  the  conquest  of  Privernum,  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  secure  Tarracina  with  a 
Roman  colony,  which  was  established  there  in  b c. 
329.  (Liv.  viii.  21 ; Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.) 

The  condition  of  Tarracina  as  a Roman  colony  is 
not  quite  clear,  for  Velleius  notices  it  as  if  it  had 
been  one  of  the  “ Coloniae  Latinae,”  while  Livy  cer-? 
tainly  does  not  consider  it  as  such,  for  he  omits  its 
name  among  the  thirty  Latin  colonies  in  the  time 
of  the  Second  Punic  War,  while  he  on  two  occa- 
sions mentions  it  in  connection  with  the  other  mari- 
time colonies,  Antium,  Minturnae,  &c.  In  common 
with  these,  the  citizens  of  Tarracina  in  vain  con- 
tended for  exemption  from  military  service  during 
the  Second  Punic  War,  and  at  a later  period 
claimed  exemption  from  naval  service  rflso.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  38,  xxxvi.  3.)  There  can,  therefore,  be  no 
doubt  that  Tarracina  was  a “ colonia  maritima 
civium,”  and  it  seems  to  have  early  become  one  of 
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the  most  important  of  the  maritime  towns  subject 
to  Rome.  Its  position  on  the  Appian  Way,  which 
here  first  touched  on  the  sea  (Strab.  v.  p.  233 ; Hor. 
Sat.  i.  5.  26),  doubtless  contributed  to  its  prosperity; 
and  an  artificial  port  seems  to  have  in  some  degree 
supplied  the  want  of  a natural  harbour.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  4.)  In  a military  point  of  view  also  its  posi- 
tion was  important,  as  commanding  the  passage  of 
the  Appian  Way,  and  the  narrow  defile  of  Lautulae, 
W'hich  was  situated  a short  distance  from  the  city 
on  the  side  of  Fundi.  (Liv.  xxii.  15.)  [Lau- 
tulae.] 

Under  the  Roman  Republic  Tarracina  seems  to 
have  continued  to  be  a considerable  and  flourishing 
town.  Cicero  repeatedly  notices  it  as  one  of  the 
customary  halting-places  on  the  Appian  Way,  and 
for  the  same  reason  it  is  mentioned  by  Horace  on 
his  journey  to  Brundusium.  (Cic.  de  Orat.  ii.  59, 
ad  Fam.  vii.  23,  od  A tt.  vii.  5 ; Hor.  Sat.  i.  5. 
26;  Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  12;  Val.  Max.  viii.  1.  § 13.) 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  Tarracina  was  occupied  by  the  latter 
with  three  cohorts  under  the  praetor  Rutilius 
Lupus,  but  they  abandoned  their  post,  when  Pompey 
withdrew  to  Brundusium.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  ^4;  Cic. 
ad  Att.  viii.  11,  B.)  Again,  during  the  civil  war 
between  Vespasian  and  Vitellius,  Tarracina  was 
evidently  regarded  as  a place  of  importance  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  and  was  occupied  by  the 
partisans  of  Vespasian,  but  was  wrested  from  them 
by  L.  Vitellius  just  before  the  death  of  his  brother. 
(Tac.Hist.  iii.  57,  76,  77.)  It  was  at  Tarracina 
also  that  the  funeral  convoy  of  Germanicus  was  met 
by  his  cousin  Drusus  and  the  chief  personages  of 
Rome.  (Id.  Ann.  iii.  2.)  The  neighbourhood 
seems  to  have  been  a favourite  site  for  villas  under 
the  Roman  Empire;  among  others  the  Emperor 
Domitian  had  a villa  there  (Martial,  v.  1.  6);  and 
it  was  at  another  villa  near  the  town,  on  the  road  to 
Fundi,  that  the  emperor  Galba  was  born.  (Suet. 
Galb.  4.)  In  addition  to  the  other  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  situation,  there  existed  mineral  springs 
in  the  neighbourhood,  which  seem  to  have  been 
much  frequented.  (Martial,  v.  1.  6,  x.  51.8.)  The 
important  position  of  Tarracina  doubtless  prevented 
its  falling  into  decay  as  long  as  the  Western  Empire 
subsisted.  Its  name  is  found  in  the  Itineraries  as  a 
“ civitas  ” (^Itin.  Ant.  p.  187 ; Itin.  Hier.  p.  61 1), 
and  even  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  dominion  it 
appears  as  a fortress  of  importance  during  the 
Gothic  wars.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  2,  4,  &c.) 

The  position  of  Tarracina  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Pomptine  Marshes,  just  where  a projecting 
ridge  of  the  Volscian  mountains  runs  down  to  the 
sea,  and  separates  the  marshy  tract  on  the  W.  from 
a similar  but  much  smaller  tract  on  the  E.,  which 
extends  from  thence  towards  Fundi,  must  in  all  ages 
have  rendered  it  a place  of  importance.  The  ancient 
city  stood  on  the  hill  above  the  marshes.  Hoi-ace 
distinctly  describes  it  as  standing  on  lofty  rocks,  which 
were  conspicuous  afar,  from  their  white  colour: — 

“ Impositum  saxis  late  candentibus  Anxur  ” 

(Hor.  Sat,  i.  5.  26);  and  the  same  circumstance  is 
alluded  to  by  other  Latin  poets.  (Lucan,  iii.  84; 
Sil.  Ital.  viii.  392.)  Livy  also  describes  the  original 
Volscian  town  as  “ loco  alto  situm  ” (v.  12),  though 
it  extended  also  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  towards 
the  marshes  (“  urbs  prona  in  paludes,”  iv.  59).  At 
a later  period  it  not  only  spread  itself  down  the  hill, 
but  occupied  a considerable  level  at  the  foot  of  it 
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(as  the  modern  city  still  does),  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  port.  This  last  must  always  have  been 
in  great  part  artificial,  but  the  existence  of  a regular 
port  at  Tarracina  is  noticed  by  Livy  as  early  as 
B.  c.  210.  (Liv.  xxvii.  4.)  It  was  subsequently 
enlarged  and  reconstructed  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, probably  by  Trajan,  and  again  restored  by 
Antoninus  Pius.  (Capit.  Ant.  P.  8.)  Its  remains 
are  still  distinctly  visible,  and  the  whole  circuit  of 
the  ancient  basin,  surrounded  by  a massive  mole, 
may  be  clearly  traced,  though  the  greater  part  ot 
it  is  now  filled  with  sand.  Considerable  portions  of 
the  ancient  walls  also  still  remain,  constructed 
partly  in  the  polygonal  style,  partly  in  the  more 
recent  style  known  to  the  Romans  as  “ opus  incer- 
tum.”  Several  ancient  tombs  and  ruins  of  various 
buildings  of  Roman  date  are  still  extant  in  the 
modern  city  and  along  the  line  of  the  Via  Appia. 
The  modem  cathedral  stands  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  temple,  of  which  only  the  substructions  and 
two  columns  remain.  This  is  generally  called, 
though  on  very  uncertain  authority,  a temple  of 
Apollo.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  temples  at 
Tarracina  was,  however,  that  of  Jupiter,  which  is 
noticed  by  Livy  (xxviii.  11,  xl.  45),  and  the 
especial  worship  of  this  deity  in  the  Volscian  city 
under  the  title  of  Jupiter  Anxurus  is  alluded  to  by 
Virgil  (Ae».  vii.  799).  He  was  represented  (as  we 
are  told  by  Servius)  as  a beautiful  youth,  and  the 
figure  of  the  deity  corresponding  to  this  description 
is  found  on  a Roman  coin  of  the  Vibian  family. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  v.  p.  340.)  It  is  probable  that  this 
temple  was  situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
city,  very  probably  in  the  ancient  citadel,  which  oc- 
cupied the  summit  of  a hill  above  the  town,  where 
remains  of  its  walls  and  substructions  are  still  ex- 
tant. 

Tarracina  was  distant  by  the  Via  Appia  62  miles 
from  Rome,  and  18  from  the  Foram  Appii.  (7<m. 
Ant.  p.  107;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  611;  Westphal,  Rom. 
Kamp.  p.  68.)  Three  miles  from  the  city,  at  the 
side  of  the  Via  Appia,  as  well  as  of  the  canal  which 
was  frequently  used  by  travellers,  was  the  fountain 
of  Feronia,  celebrated  by  Horace,  together  with  the 
sacred  grove  attached  to  it.  [Feronia.]  [E.H.B.] 

TA'RRACO  (Ta^^aK(»>v,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 17),  an 
ancient  city  of  Spain,  probably  founded  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians, who  called  it  Tarchon,  which,  according  to 
Bochart,  means  “ a citadel.”  This  name  was  pro 
bably  derived  from  its  situation  on  a high  rock, 
between  700  and  800  feet  above  the  sea;  whence 
we  find  it  characterised  as  “ arce  potens  Tarraco.” 
(Auson.  Clar.  Urb.  9 ; cf.  Mart.  x.  104.)  It  was 
seated  on  the  river  Sulcis,  on  a bay  of  the  Mare 
Internum,  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  river 
Iberas.  (Mela,  ii.  6 ; Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  Livy 
xxii.  22)  mentions  a “ portus  Tarraconis ; ” and  ac- 
cording to  Eratosthenes  (ap.  Strab.  iii.  p.  159)  it 
had  a naval  station  or  roads  (pavaTadpov)  ; but 
Arternidorus  (ap.  Strab.  1.  c.;  Polyb.  iii.  76)  says 
with  more  probability  that  it  had  none,  and  scarcely 
even  an  anchoring  place;  and  Strabo  himself  calls 
it  a\'ipevos.  This  answers  better  to  its  present 
condition ; for  though  a mole  was  constructed  in  the 
15th  century  with  the  materials  of  the  ancient  am- 
phitheatre, and  another  subsequently  by  an  English- 
man named  John  Smith,  it  still  afibrds  but  little 
protection  for  shipping.  (Ford’s  Handbook  of 
Spain,  p.  222.)  Tarraco  lay  on  the  main  road 
along  the  S.  coast  of  Spain.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  391,  396, 
399,  448,  452.)  It  was  fortified  and  much  en- 
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larged  by  the  brothers  Publius  and  Cneius  Scipio, 
who  converted  it  into  a fortress  and  arsenal  against 
the  Carthaginians.  Subsequently  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  province  named  after  it,  a Roman 
colony,  and  “conventus  juridicus.”  (Plin. /.  c.; 
Tac.  Ann.  i.  78;  Solin.  23,  26;  Polyb.  x.  34;  Liv. 
xxi.  61 ; Steph.  B.  p.  637  ) Augustus  wintered  at 
Tarraco  after  his  Cantabrian  campaign,  and  bestowed 
many  marks  of  honour  on  the  city,  among  which 
were  its  honorary  titles  of  “ Colonia  Victrix  Togata  ” 
and  “ Colonia  Julia  Victrix  Tarraconensis.”  (Grut. 
/«scr.  p.  382;  Orelli,  no.  3127;  coins  in  Eckhel, 
i.  p.  27  ; Florez,  Med.  ii^  p.  579  ; Mionnet,  i.  p. 
51,  Suppl.  i.  p.  104 ; Sestini,  p.  202.)  According 
to  Mela  (1.  c.)  it  was  the  richest  town  on  that  coast, 
and  Strabo  (1.  c.)  represents  its  population  as  equal 
to  that  of  Carthago  Nova.  Its  fertile  plain  and 
sunny  shores  are  celebrated  by  Martial  and  other 
poets;  and  its  neighbourhood  is  described  as  pro- 
ducing good  wine  and  flax.  (Mart.  x.  104,  xiii. 
118;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  369,  xv.  177;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8, 
xix.  1.  s.  2.)  There  are  still  many  important 
ancient  remains  at  Tarragona,  the  present  name 
of  the  city.  Part  of  the  bases  of  large  Cyclopean 
walls  near  the  Quartel  de  Pilatos  are  thought  to  be 
anterior  to  the  Romans.  The  building  just  men- 
tioned, now  a prison,  is  said  to  have  been  the  palace 
of  Augustus.  But  Tarraco,  like  most  other  ancient 
towns  which  have  continued  to  be  inhabited,  has 
been  pulled  to  pieces  by  its  own  citizens  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  building  materials  The  am- 
phitheatre near  the  sea-shore  has  been  used  as  a 
quarry,  and  but  few  vestiges  of  it  now  remain.  A 
circus,  1500  feet  long,  is  now  built  over  it,  though 
portions  of  it  are  still  to  be  traced.  Throughout 
the  town  Latin,  and  even  apparently  Phoenician,  in- 
scriptions on  the  stones  of  the  houses  proclaim  the 
desecration  that  has  been  perpetrated.  Two  ancient 
monuments,  at  some  little  distance  from  the  town, 
have,  however,  fared  rather  better.  The  first  of  these 
is  a magnificent  aqueduct,  which  spans  a valley  about 
a mile  from  the  gates.  It  is  700  feet  in  length,  and 
the  loftiest  arches,  of  which  there  are  two  tiers,  are 
96  feet  high.  The  monument  on  the  NW.  of  the 
city,  and  also  about  a mile  distant,  is  a Roman 
sepulchre,  vulgarly  called  the  “ Tower  of  the  Sci- 
pios;”  but  there  is  no  authority  for  assuming  that 
they  were  buried  here.  (Cf.  Ford,  Handbook,  p. 
219,  seq.;  Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  xxix.  p.  68,  seq.; 
Minano,  Diccion.  viii.  p.  398.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TARRACONENSIS  PROVINCIA  (called  by 
the  Greeks  Ta^^aKcovrjcr'ia,  Ptol.  ii.  6,  viii.  4.  § 5, 
&c. ; and  ’ISijp'ia  ti  irepl  Ta^^aKwva,  Dion  Cass.  liii. 
3),  at  first  constituted,  as  already  remarked  [Vol. 
I.  p.  1081],  the  province  of  Hispania  Citerior.  It 
obtained  its  new  appellation  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
from  its  chief  city  Tarraco,  where  the  Romans  had 
established  themselves,  and  erected  the  tribunal  of  a 
praetor.  The  Tarraconensis  was  larger 'than  the 
other  two  provinces  put  together.  Its  boundaries 
were,  on  the  E.  the  Mare  Internum ; on  the  N.  the 
Pyrenees,  which  separated  it  from  Gallia,  and  fur- 
ther westward  the  Mare  Cantabricum ; on  the  W., 
as  far  southward  as  the  Durius,  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  below  that  point  the  province  of  Lusitania;  and 
on  the  S.  the  province  of  Lusitania  and  the  province 
of  Baetica,  the  boundaries  of  which  have  been  already 
laid  down.  (Mela,  ii.  6 ; comp.  Strab.  iii.  p.  1 66 ; Plin. 
iv.  21.  s.  35;  Marcian,  p.  34.)  Thus  it  embraced 
the  modern  provinces  of  Murcia,  Valencia,  Cata- 
lonia, Arragon,  Navarre,  Biscay,  Asturias,  Galli- 
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cia,  the  N.  part  of  Portugal  as  far  down  as  the 
Douro,  the  N.  part  of  Leon,  nearly  all  the  Castiles, 
and  part  of  Andalusia.  The  nature  of  its  climate 
and  productions  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been 
already  said  [Hispania,  Vol.  I.  p.  1086.]  A sum- 
mary of  the  different  tribes,  according  to  the  various 
authorities  that  have  treated  upon  the  subject,  has 
also  been  given  in  the  same  article  [p.  1083],  as 
well  as  the  particulars  respecting  its  government 
and  administration  [p.  1081.]  [T.  H.  D.] 

TARRAGA  (Tdppaya,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 67),  called 
by  the  Geogr.  Rav.  (iv.  43)  Terkacha,  a town 
of  the  Vascones  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis  (Plin. 
iii.  3.  s.  4).  Now  Larraga.  (Cf.  Cellarius,  Orb. 
Ant.  i.  p.  91.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TARRHA  (Tdppa,  Pausan.  ix.  16.  § 13;  Theo- 
phrast.  H.  P.  ii.  2 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Orac.  ap.  Euseb. 
P.  E.  p.  133,  ed.  Stephan.;  Td^pos,  Stadiasm. 
§§  329,  330),  a town  on  the  SW.  coast  of  Crete 
between  Phoenice  and  Poecilassus,  one  of  the  earliest 
sites  of  the  Apollo-worship,  and  the  native  country 
of  the  writer  Lucillus.  For  Tarba  (TapSa,  Ptol.  iii. 
17.  § 3)  Meursius"  proposes  to  read  Tarrha  There 
can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  its  position  should  be 
fixed  on  the  SW.  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  very 
entrance  of  the  glen  of  Haghia  Rumeli,  where  the 
bold  hanging  mountains  hem  in  the  rocky  bed  of  the 
river.  (Pashley,  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  270).  The 
Florentine  traveller  Buondelmonti,  who  visited  Crete 
A.  D.  1415,  describes  considerable  remains  of  a 
temple  and  other  buildings  as  existing  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city  (ap.  Cornelius,  Creta  Sacra,  vol.  i. 
p.  85).  - [E.  B.  J.] 

TARSATICA  (TapadriKa,  Ptol.  ii.  17.  § 2), 
called  in  the  Itin.  Ant.  p.  273,  Tharsaticum,  a place 
in  Illyricum,  on  the  road  from  Aquileia  to  Siscia 
through  Libumia,  now  Tersat,  to  the  E.  of  Fiume. 
(Cf.  Pliny,  iii.  21.  s.  25  ; Tab.  Peut.')  [T.  H.  D.] 
TARSHISH.  [Taktessus.] 

TA'RSIA  (Tapairj,  Arrian,  iTid.  c.  37),  a pro- 
montory on  the  coast  of  Carmania,  visited  by  the 
fleet  of  Nearchus.  The  conjecture  of  Vincent  ( Voy- 
age of  Nearchus,  i.  p.  362)  that  it  is  represented 
by  the  present  Ras-al-Djerd  appears  well  founded. 
It  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Themisteas  Promon- 
torium  of  Pliny  (vi.  25)  as  suggested  by  Muller- 
(Geog.  Grace,  i.  p.  360.)  [V.] 

TA'RSIUM  (Taper lov,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 8),  a place 
in  Pannonia  Inferior,  now  Tersaez.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TA'RSIUS  (Tdpo-ios),  a river  of  Mysia  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Zeleia,  which  had  its 
source  in  Mount  Temnus,  and  flowed  in  a north- 
eastern direction  tlirough  the  lake  of  Miletopolis, 
and,  issuing  from  it,  continued  its  north-eastern 
course  till  it  joined  the  Macestus.  (Strab.  xiii.  p. 
p.  587.)  Strabo  indeed  states  that  the  river  flowed 
in  numerous  windings  not  far  from  Zeleia ; but  he 
can  scarcely  mean  any  other  river  than  the  one  now 
bearing  the  name  Balike.sri,  and  which  the  Turks 
still  call  Tarza.  Hamilton  (Researches,  vol.  ii.  p. 
106)  identifies  it  with  the  Kara  Su  or  Kara  Dere 
Su,  which  flows  into  Lake  Maniyas.  [L.  S.] 
TARSU'RAS  (Tapaovpas,  Arrian,  Per.  P.  Eux. 
p.  10),  a river  of  Colchis  falling  into  the  sea  be- 
tween the  Singames  and  the  Hippus.  (Cf.  Plin.  vi. 
4.  s.  4.)  It  is  probably  the  same  river  called  Tas- 
siaros  in  the  Tab.  Peut.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TARSUS  (Tapads  : Eth.  Tap(rir]v6s  or  Tapaevs) 
sometimes  also  called  Tarsi  (Tapao'i),  Tersus  Tep- 
a<fs),  Tharsus  (Qapaos),  or  Tapahs  npbs  r<p  Kiidrcp, 
to  distinguish  it  from  other  places  of  the  same  name 
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was  the  chief  city  of  Cilicia,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  places  in  all  Asia  INIinor.  It  was  situated 
in  a most  fertile  and  productive  plain,  on  both  sides 
of  the  liver  Cydnus,  which,  at  a distance  of  70  stadia 
from  the  city,  flowed  into  a lagoon  called  Rhegma  or 
Rhegmi.  This  lagoon  formed  the  port  of  Tarsus, 
and  was  connected  with  the  sea.  The  situation  of 
the  city  was  most  favourable,  for  the  river  was 
navigable  up  to  Tarsus,  and  several  of  the  most 
important  roads  of  Cilicia  met  there.  Its  foundation 
is  ascribed  to  Sardanapalus,  the  Assyrian  king,  and 
the  very  name  of  the  city  seems  to  indicate  its 
Semitic  origin.  But  the  Greeks  claimed  the  honour 
of  having  colonised  the  place  at  a very  early  period ; 
and,  among  the  many  stories  related  by  them  about 
the  colonisation  of  Tarsus,  the  one  adopted  by  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  673;  comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  ascribes  the 
foundation  to  Argives  who  with  Triptolemus  arrived 
there  in  search  of  lo.  The  first  really  historical 
mention  of  Tarsus  occurs  in  the  Anabasis  of  Xe- 
nophon, who  describes  it  as  a great  and  wealthy 
city,  situated  in  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain  at 
the  foot  of  the  passes  of  Mount  Taurus  leading  into 
Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia.  (^Anab.  i.  2.  § 23,  &c.) 
The  city  then  contained  the  palace  of  Syennesis, 
king  of  Cilicia,  but  virtually  a satrap  of  Persia,  and 
an  equivocal  ally  of  Cyrus  when  he  marched  against 
his  brother  Artaxerxes.  When  Cyrus  arrived  at 
Tarsus,  the  city  was  for  a time  given  up  to  plunder, 
the  troops  of  Cyrus  being  exasperated  at  the  loss 
sustained  by  a detachment  of  Cilicians  in  crossing 
the  mountains.  Cyrus  then  concluded  a treaty  with 
Syennesis,  and  remained  at. Tarsus  for  20  days.  In 
the  time  of  Alexander  we  no  longer  hear  of  kings; 
but  a Persian  satrap  resided  at  Tarsus,  who  fled 
before  the  young  conqueror  and  left  the  city,  which 
surrendered  to  the  Macedonians  without  resistance. 
Alexander  himself  was  detained  there  in  consequence 
of  a dangerous  fever  brought  on  by  bathing  in  the 
Cydnus.  (Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  4;  Curt.  hi.  5.)  After 
the  time  of  Alexander,  Tarsus  with  the  rest  of  Cilicia 
belonged  to  the  empire  of  the  Seleucidae,  except 
during  the  short  period  when  it  was  connected  with 
Egypt  under  the  second  and  third  Ptolemy.  Pompey 
delivered  Tarsus  and  Cilicia  from  the  dominion  of 
the  eastern  despots,  by  making  the  country  a Roman 
province.  Notwithstanding  this.  Tarsus  in  the  war 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey  sided  with  the  former, 
who  on  this  account  honoured  it  with  a per- 
sonal visit,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Tarsians 
changed  the  name  of  their  city  into  Juliopolis.  (Caes. 
B.  Alex.  66;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  24;  Flor.  iv.  2.) 
Cassius  afterwards  punished  the  city  for  this  attach- 
ment to  Caesar  by  ordering  it  to  be  plundered,  but 
M.  Antony  rewarded  it  with  municipal  freedom  and 
exemption  from  taxes.  It  is  well  known  how  Antony 
received  Cleopatra  at  Tarsus  when  that  queen  sailed 
up  the  Cydnus  in  a magnificent  vessel  in  the  disguise 
of  Aphrodite.  Augustus  subsequently  increased  the 
favours  previously  bestowed  upon  Tarsus,  which  on 
coins  is  called  a “ libera  civitas.”  During  the  first 
centuries  of  the  empire  Tarsus  was  a place  of  great 
importance  to  the  Romans  in  their  campaigns  against 
the  Parthians  and  Persians.  The  emperor  Tacitus, 
his  brother  Florian,  and  Maximinus  and  Julian  died 
at  Tarsus,  and  Julian  was  buried  in  one  of  its  .sub- 
urbs. It  continued  to  be  an  opulent  town  until  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens.  It  was,  how- 
ever, taken  from  them  in  the  second  half  of  the  10th 
century  by  the  emperor  Nicephorus,  but  was  soon 
after  again  restored  to  them,  and  has  remained  in 
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their  hands  ever  since.  The  town  still  exists  under 
the  name  of  Tersoos,  and  though  greatly  reduced, 
it  is  still  the  chief  town  of  that  part  of  Karamania. 
Few  important  remains  of  antiquity  are  now  to  be 
seen  there,  but  the  country  around  it  is  as  delightful 
and  as  productive  as  ever. 

Tarsus  was  not  only  a great  commercial  city,  but 
at  the  same  time  a great  seat  of  learning  and 
philosophy,  and  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  673,  &c.)  gives  a 
long  list  of  eminent  men  in  philosophy  and  litera- 
ture who  added  to  its  lustre ; but  none  of  them  is 
more  illustrious  than  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  belonged 
to  one  of  the  many  Jewish,  families  settled  at  Tarsus, 
(^Acts,  X.  30,  xi.  30,  xv.  22,  41,  xxi.  39;  comp. 
Ptol.  V.  8.  § 7;  Diod.  xiv.  20;  Hierocl.  p.  704; 
Stadiasm.  Mar.  M.  § 156;  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p. 
214;  Russegger,  Reisen  in  Asien,  i.  1.  p.  395,  foil.,  2. 
p.  639,  foil.) 

Another  town  of  the  name  of  Tarsus  is  said  to 
have  existed  in  Bithynia  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.'),  but 
nothing  is  known  about  it.  [L.  S.] 


TA'RTARUS  (Tartaro'),  a river  of  Venetia,  near 
the  borders  of  Gallia  Transpadana.  It  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  Athesis  (^Adige')  and  the  Padus 
(Po);  and  its  waters  are  now  led  aside  by  artificial 
canals  partly  into  the  one  river  and  partly  into  the 
other,  so  that  it  may  be  called  indifferently  a tri- 
butary of  either.  In  ancient  times  it  seems  to  have 
had  a recognised  mouth  of  its  own,  though  this  was 
even  then  wholly  artificial,  so  that  Pliny  calls  it  the 
“ fossiones  Philistinae,  quod  alii  Tartarum  vocant.” 
(Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20.)  In  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  it  formed,  as  it  still  does,  extensive  marshes, 
of  which  Caecina,  the  general  of  Vitellius,  skilfully 
availed  himself  to  cover  his  position  near  Hostilia. 
(Tac.  Hist.  iii.  9.)  The  river  is  .here  still  called 
the  Tartaro : lower  down  it  assumes  the  name  of 
Canal  Bianco,  and  after  passing  the  town  of  Adria, 
and  sending  off  part  of  its  waters  right  and  left 
into  the  Po  and  Adige,  discharges  the  rest  by  the 
channel  now  known  as  the  Po  di  Levante.  The 
river  Atrianus  (’Arpiarbs  jroTajuos),  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (iii.  16.  § 20),  could  be  no  other  than  the 
mouth  of  the  Tartarus,  so  called  from  its  flowing  by 
the  city  of  Adria  ; but  the  channels  of  these  waters 
have  in  all  ages  been  changing.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TARTESSUS  (TapTrjacrSs,  Herod,  i.  163;  Tap- 
TT]<r<T6s  and  Tapreads,  Diodor.  Siculus,  Frag.  lib. 
XXV.),  a district  in  the  south  of  Spain,  lying  to  the 
west  of  the  Columns  of  Hercules.  It  is  now  the 
prevailing  opinion  among  biblical  critics  that  the 
Tarshish  of  Scripture  indicates  certain  localities 
in  the  south  of  Spain,  and  that  its  name  is  equi- 
valent to  the  Tartessus  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
wl’iters.  The  connection  in  which  the  name  of  Tar- 
shish occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  with  those  of 
other  places,  points  to  the  most  western  limits  of 
the  world,  as  known  to  the  Hebrews  {Genes,  x.  4; 
1 Chron.  i.  7;  Psalms,  Ixxii.  10;  Isaiah,  Ixvi.  19); 
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and  in  like  manner  the  word  Tartessus, and  its  deriva- 
tive adjectives,  are  employed  by  Latin  writers  as  sy- 
nonymous with  the  West  (Ovid,  ATe^.  xiv.  416;  Sil. 
Ital.  iii.  399;  Claud.  Epist.  iii.  v.  14).  Tarshish 
appears  in  Scripture  as  a celebrated  emporium,  rich 
in  iron,  tin,  lead,  silver,  and  other  commodities;  and 
the  Phoenicians  are  represented  as  sailing  thither  in 
large  ships  (A'ze^;.  xxvii.  12,  xxviii  13;  Jerem.  x. 
9).  Isaiah  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  finest  colonies 
of  Tyre,  and  describes  the  Tyrians  as  bringing  its 
products  to  their  market  (xxiii.  1,  6,  10).  Among 
profane  writers  the  antiquity  of  Tartessus  is  indicated 
by  the  myths  connected  with  it  (Strab.  iii.  p.  149; 
Justin,  xliv.  4).  But  the  name  is  used  by  them 
in  a very  loose  and  indefinite  way.  Sometimes  it 
stands  for  the  whole  of  Spain,  and  the  Tagus  is  re- 
presented as  belonging  to  it  (Rutilius,  Itin.  i.  356; 
Claud,  in  Rujin.i.  101;  Sil.  Ital.  xiii.  674,  &c.). 
But  in  general  it  appears,  either  as  the  name  of  the 
river  Baetis,  or  of  a town  situated  near  its  mouth,  or 
thirdly  of  the  country  south  of  the  middle  and  lower 
course  of  the  Baetis,  which,  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
was  inhabited  by  the  Turduli.  The  Baetis  is  called 
Tartessus  by  Stesichorus,  quoted  by  Strabo  (iii.  p. 
148)  and  by  Avienus  (Om  Marit.  i.  224),  as  well 
as  the  town  situated  between  two  of  its  mouths ; and 
Miot  (ad  Herod,  iv.  152)  is  of  opinion  that  the  mo- 
dern town  of  (S'.  Lucar  de  Barameda  stands  on  its 
site.  The  country  near  the  lower  course  of  the 
Baetis  was  called  Tartessis  or  Tartesia,  either  from 
the  river  or  from  the  town ; and  this  district,  as 
well  as  others  in  Spain,  was  occupied  by  Phoenician 
settlements,  which  in  Strabo’s  time,  and  even  later, 
preserved  their  national  customs.  (Strab  iii.  p.  1 49, 
xvii.  p.  832;  Arr.  Exp.  Alex.  ii.  16;  App.  Hi$p. 
2;  Const.  Porphyrog.  de  Them.  i.  p.  107,  ed.  Bonn.) 
There  was  a temple  of  Hercules,  the  Phoenician 
Melcarth,  at  Tartessus,  whose  worship  was  also 
spread  amongst  the  neighbouring  Iberians.  (Arr.  l.c.') 
About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  b.  c.  some 
Samiot  sailors  were  driven  thither  by  stress  of 
weather ; and  this  is  the  first  account  we  have  of 
the  intercourse  of  the  Greeks  with  this  distant 
Phoenician  colony  (Herod,  iv.  152).  About  a cen- 
tury later,  some  Greeks  from  Phocaea  likewise 
visited  it,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  Arganthonius, 
king  of  the  Tartessians,  renowned  in  antiquity  for 
the  great  age  which  he  attained.  (Herod,  i.  163; 
Strab.  iii.  p.  151.)  These  connections  and  the  vast 
commerce  of  Tartessus,  raised  it  to  a great  pitch  of 
prosperity.  It  traded  not  only  with  the  mother 
country,  but  also  with  Africa  and  the  distant  Cas- 
siterides,  and  bartered  the  manufactures  of  Phoenicia 
for  the  productions  of  these  countries  (Strab.  i.  p.  33 ; 
Herod,  iv.  196;  cf.  Heeren,  Ideen,  i.  2.  §§  2,  3). 
Its  riches  and  prosperity  had  become  proverbial,  and 
we  find  them  alluded  to  in  the  verses  of  Anacreon 
(op.  Strab.  iii.  p.  151).  The  neighbouring  sea 
(Fretum  Tartessium,  Avien.  Or.  Mar.  64)  yielded 
the  lamprey,  one  of  the  delicacies  of  the  Roman 
table  (Gcll.  vii.  16);  and  on  a coin  of  Tartessus  are 
represented  a fish  and  an  ear  of  grain  (Mionnet,  Med. 
Ant.  i.  p.  26).  We  are  unacquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  the  fall  of  Tartessus  ; but 
it  may  probably  have  been  by  the  hand  of  Hamilcar, 
the  Carthaginian  general.  It  must  at  all  events  have 
disappeared  at  an  early  period,  since  Strabo  (iii.  pp. 
148,  151),  Pliny  (iii.  1,  iv.  22,  vii.  48),  Mela  (ii.  6), 
Sallust  (Hist.  Fr.  ii.),  and  others,  confounded  it  with 
more  recent  Phoenician  colonies,  or  took  its  name  to 
bn  an  ancient  appellation  of  them,  [T.  H.  D.] 
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TARUALTAE  (TapouaArat,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 19), 
a people  of  Libya  Interior.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TARVEDUM.  [Orcas.] 

TARUENNA  or  TARUANNA  ('V'apobo.uva, 
Ptol.  ii.  9.  § 8),  a town  in  North  Gallia,  and 
according  to  Ptolemy  an  inland  town  of  the  Morini. 
[Morini.]  It  is  written  Teruanna  in  the  Table, 
where  it  is  marked  a capital  town,  and  the  modern 
name  is  Terouenne.  It  is  mentioned  in  several 
Roman  routes.  The  distance  between  Gesoriacum 
(Boulogne')  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  Taruenna  does 
not  agree  with  the  true  distance;  nor  does  the  dis- 
tance in  the  same  Itin.  between  Taruenna  and  Cas- 
tellum  ( Cassel)  agree  with  the  actual  measurement. 
In  both  instances  we  must  assume  that  there  is  an 
error  in  the  numerals  of  the  Itin.  D’Anville  says 
that  the  Roman  road  appears  to  exist  between 
Terouenne  and  the  commencement  of  the  Boulenois, 
or  district  of  Boulogne,  near  Devre,  where  it  passes 
by  a place  called  La  Chaussee.  There  are  also  said 
to  be  traces  of  a Roman  road  from  Itius  Portus 
(Wissant)  to  Terouenne.  [G.  L.] 

TARVESEDE  (Tt.  Ant.  p.  279)  or  TARVES- 
SEDO,  according  to  the  Peuting.  Table,  was  a place 
in  Rhaetia  on  the  road  from  Mediolanum  leading  by 
Comum  to  Augusta  Vindelicorum.  Its  exact  site  is 
now  unknown,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  situated 
near  Torre  di  Vercella.  [L.  S.] 

TARVrSIUM  (Tap§i(riov : Eth.  Tarvisianus ; 
Treviso),  a town  of  Northern  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Venetia,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Silis  (Sele),  about  15  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  geographers, 
though  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Silis  as  flowing  “ ex 
montibus  Tarvisanis,”  in  a manner  that  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  it  to  have  been  a municipal  town 
(Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22),  and  this  is  confirmed  by  an 
inscription  given  by  Muratori  (Inscr.  p.  328). 
After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  it  appears  as  a 
considerable  city,  and  is  repeatedly  noticed  by  Pro- 
copius during  the  Gothic  Wars,  as  well  as  by  Cassio- 
dorus  and  Paulus  Diaconus.  (Cassiod.  Var.  x.  27; 
Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  29,  iii.  1,  2;  P.  Diac.  Hist.  Lang. 

ii.  12,  iv.  3,  V.  28,  &c.)  It  retained  this  considera- 
tion throughout  the  middle  ages,  and  is  still  a flou- 
rishing city  under  the  name  of  Treviso.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TARUS  (Taro),  a river  of  Gallia  Cispadana, 
one  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  the  Padus,  which 
crosses  the  Aemilian  Way  between  5 and  6 miles 
west  of  Parma.  (Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20;  Geogr.  Rav. 
iv.  36.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TARUSATES  are  mentioned  by  Caesar  (B.  G. 

iii.  27)  among  the  Aquitanian  peoples  who  sub- 

mitted to  P.  Crassus:  “ Vocates,  Tarusates,  Elu- 
sates.”  After  Crassus  had  defeated  the  Sotiates 
[SoTLVTEs]  he  entered  the  territory  of  the  Vocates, 
and  Tarusates,  a statement  which  gives  some  indi- 
cation of  their  position.  Pliny  (iv.  1 9)  places  the 
Tarusates  between  the  Succasses  and  Basabocates; 
but  the  MSS.  reading  in  Pliny  seems  to  be  Latu- 
sates,  which  probably  should  be  Tarusates,  There 
appears  to  be  no  variation  in  the  name  in  the  MSS. 
of  Caesar.  D’Anville  conjectures  that  the  name 
Tarusates  is  preserved  iu  Tursan,  or  Teursan,  a 
part  of  the  diocese  of  Aire.  The  town  of  A ire  is 
on  the  Aturis  (Adour).  £G.  L.] 

TARUSCONIENSES,  as  the  name  stands  in 
Harduin’s  edition  of  Pliny  (iv.  4),  but  the  read- 
ing is  doubtful.  Harduin  found  Taracunonienses  in 
five  MSS.,  and  there  are  other  variations.  Besides 
Tarascon  on  the  Rhone,  there  is  Tarascon  on  the 
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Arriege,  a branch  of  the  Garonne.  This  Tarascon 
is  in  the  Pays  de  Foix,  and  in  a valley  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees,  which  circumstance  seems  to  indi- 
cate more  probably  the  position  of  a small  tribe  or 
people  than  that  of  Tarascon  on  the  Rhone.  This 
Tarascon  on  the  Arriege  is  mentioned  in  middle 
age  documents  under  the  name  of  Castrum  Tarasco. 
Pliny’s  Tarusconienses,  or  whatever  may  be  the  true 
name,  are  enumerated  among  the  Oppida  Latina  of 
Narbonensis.  [G.  L.] 

TASCIACA,  a town  in  Gallia,  placed  by  the 
Table  between  Avaricum  (Bourges')  and  Caesaro- 
dunum  (^Tours').  The  first  station  from  Avaricum 
is  Gabris,  supposed  to  be  Chabris  on  the  Cher, 
and  the  next  is  Tasciaca,  supposed  to  be  Tezee,  also 
on  the  Cher.  But  the  number  xxiiii.  plaeed  in  the 
Table  at  the  name  of  Tasciaca,  which  number 
should  represent  the  distance  from  Chabris  to  Tezee, 
is  nearly  the  distance  between  Tezee  and  Tours, 
and  accordingly  there  is  some  error  here.  The 
Table  gives  no  distance  between  Tasciaca  and 
Caesarodunum.  (D’Anville,  Notice;  Ukert,  Gal- 
lien?)  [G.  L.J 

TASCONI  is  the  name  of  a Gallic  people  in  the 
Narbonensis,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  4),  as  the 
name  is  read  in  five  MSS.  There  is  a small  river 
Tescon  or  Tescou,  which  flows  into  the  Tarn,  near 
Montauban.  D’Anville  quotes  a life  of  S.  Theo- 
dard,  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  which  speaks  of  this 
river  as  called  Tasco  by  the  people  of  that  part  and 
as  the  limit  between  the  territories  of  the  Tolosani, 
or  people  of  Toulouse,  and  the  Caturcenses,  or  peo- 
ple of  Cahors.  This  is  a valuable  passage,  for  it 
shows  how  far  north  the  Narbonensis,  to  which  the 
territory  of  Toulouse  belonged,  extended  in  this 
part  of  its  frontier;  and  it  also  confirms  the  conjec- 
ture about  the  northern  limits  of  the  Ruteni  Provin- 
ciales  [Ruteni],  who  were  also  included  in  the 
Narbonensis.  [G.  L.] 

TASTA.  [Datii.] 

TATTA  LAC  US  Torra),  a large  salt  lake  on 
the  frontiers  between  Lycaonia  and  Galatia;  it  had 
originally  belonged  to  Phrygia,  but  was  afterwards 
annexed  to  Lycaonia.  Its  waters  were  so  impreg- 
nated with  brine,  that  any  substance  dipped  into  it, 
was  immediately  incrust ed  with  a thick  coat  of  salt; 
even  birds  flying  near  the  surface  had  their  wings 
moistened  with  the  saline  particles,  so  as  to  become 
incapable  of  rising  into  the  air,  and  to  be  easily 
caught.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  568 ; Plin.  xxxi.  4 1 , 45 ; Dios- 
corid.  V.  126.)  Stephanus  Byz.  (s.  v.  BorUiou)  speaks 
of  a salt  lake  in  Phrygia,  which  he  calls  Attaea 
("ATTaja),  near  which  there  was  a town  called 
Botieum,  and  which  is  probably  the  same  as  Lake 
Tatta.  The  Turks  now  call  the  lake  Tuzla,  and  it 
still  provides  all  the  surrounding  country  with  salt. 
(Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  70.)  [L.  S.] 

TAUA.  [Taum.] 

TAUA  (Tafia,  Steph.  B.  s.v.-,  Taoua,  Ptol.  iv.  5. 
§ 50  ; Taba,  Itin.  Ant.  p.  153),  a town  in  Lower 
Aegypt,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Canopic 
arm  of  the  Nile,  S.  of  the  city  of  Naucratis.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  small  Phthemphuthic  Nome  (Plin. 
V.  9.  s.  9),  and  is  supposed  to  be  represented  by 
the  present  Thaouah.  (D’Anville,  Memoire  sur 
VEgypte,  vol.  i.  p.  82.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

TAUCHI'RA  or  TEUCHPRA  (Taix^ipa,  Herod, 
iv.  171,  et  alii;  Tevx^ipa,  Hierocl.  p.  732;  Plin.  v. 
5.  s.  5,  &c.),  a town  on  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica, 
founded  by  Cyrene.  It  lay  200  stadia  W.  of  Pto- 
lemais.  Under  the  Ptolemies  it  obtained  the  name  | 
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of  Arsinoe.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  836;  Mela,  i.  8;  Plin. 
1.  c.)  At  a later  period  it  became  a Roman  colony 
(Tab.Peut),  and  was  fortified  by  Justinian.  (Pro- 
cop. de  Aed.  vi.  3.)  Tauchira  was  particularly  noted 
for  the  worship  of  Cybele,  in  honour  of  whom  an 
annual  festival  was  celebrated.  (Synes.  Ep.  3.)  It 
is  the  same  town  erroneously  wu-itten  Tdpixa  by 
Diodorus  (xviii.  20).  It  is  still  called  Tochira.  (Cf. 
Della  Celia,  Viagg.  p.  198;  Pacho,  Voyage,  p. 
184.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TA'VIUM  (Taovlov,  Taviov')  or  TAVIA,  a town 
in  the  central  part  of  eastern  Galatia,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Halys,  was 
the  chief  town  of  the  Galatian  tribe  of  the  Trocmi, 
and  a place  of  considerable  commercial  importance, 
being  the  point  at  which  five  or  six  of  the  great  roads 
met.  (Plin.  v.  42;  Strab.  xii.  p.  567;  Ptol.  v.  4. 
§ 9;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ^'Ayicvpa-,  Hierocl.  p.  696;  It. 
Ant.  pp.  201,  203.)  It  contained  a temple  with  a 
colossal  bronze  statue  of  Zeus.  Leake  (As^a  Mino?', 
p.  311)  is  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  Tshoruni 
occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Tavium;  but  Hamilton 
(^Researches,  i.  p.  379,  &c.)  and  most  other  geo- 
graphers, with  much  more  probability,  regard  the 
ruins  of  Boghaz  Kieui,  6 leagues  to  the  north-w’est 
of  Jazgat  or  Juzghat,  as  the  remains  of  Tavium. 
They  are  situated  on  the  slope  of  lofty  and  steep 
rocks  of  limestone,  some  of  which  are  adorned  with 
sculptures  in  relief.  There  are  also  the  foundations 
of  an  immense  building,  which  are  believed  to  be 
remains  of  the  temple  of  Zeus.  (Comp.  Hamilton 
in  tlie  Journal  of  the  Roy.  Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  vii.  p. 
74,  foil.;  Cramer,  Minor,  ii.  p.  98.)  [L.  S]. 

TAULA'NTII  (TavXdvrioi,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §3),  a 
people  of  Roman  Illyria,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Epidamnus  and  Dyrrachium.  In  ancient  times  they 
were  a powerful  tribe,  possessing  several  cities,  and 
governed  by  their  own  kings,  but  subsequently  they 
were  reduced  to  subjection  by  the  kings  of  Illyria, 
and  at  the  time  when  the  Romans  waged  war  with 
Teuta  they  had  sunk  into  insignificanc-e.  (Cf. 
Thucyd.  i.  24  ; Arrian,  Anab.  i.  5 ; Mela,  ii.  3 ; 
Liv.  xlv.  26  ; Plin.  iii.  22.  s.  26.)  Aristotle  relates 
that  tliey  had  a method  of  preparing  mead  from 
honey.  (^Mir.  Ausc.  t.  ii.  p.  716.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAUM,  TAUS,  or  TAVA  (Taofia  e(<Txv(ns,  Ptol 
ii.  3.  § 5),  a bay  on  the  E.  coast  of  Britannia  Barbara. 
(Tac.  Agr.  22.)  Now  Frith  of  Tay.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TAUM  (AD),  a place  in  the  SE.  of  Britannia 
Romana,  in  the  territory  of  the  Iceni  (Tab.  Pent). 
Probably  Yarmouth.  [T.  H.  D.J 

TAUNUS  MONS,  a range  of  hills  in  western 
Germany,  beginning  near  the  river  Nicer  (Neckar), 
and  running  northward  till  they  reach  the  point 
where  the  Moenus  (Main)  joins  the  Rhenus. 
(Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  3;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  56,  xii.  28.) 
This  range  of  hills  still  bears  its  ancient  name, 
though  it  is  sometimes  simply  called  the  Hohe,  that 
is,  the  Height,  Taunus  being  probably  the  Celtic 
word  Dun  or  Daun,  which  signifies  a height.  In 
various  places  along  this  range  of  hills  Roman 
inscriptions  have  been  found,  in  which  Cives  Tau- 
nenses  are  mentioned,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  there  once  existed  a town  of  the  name  of 
Taunus.  (Orelli,  Inscript,  nos.  181,  4981,  4982; 
Wilhelm,  Germanien,  p.  44.)  [L.  S.] 

TAURA'NIA,  a town  of  Campania,  mentioned 
only  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9)  as  having  in  his  time  en- 
tirely disappeared,  like  Stabiae.  He  affords  no  clue 
to  its  position.  The  name  of  Taurania  (Tavpavla) 
is  found  also  in  the  older  editions  of  Stephanus  of 
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Byzantium  ; but  it  appears  that  the  trae  reading  is 
Taurasia.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ed.  Mein.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
TAURANI'TIUM,  a district  of  Armenia  Major 
lying  N.  of  Tigranocerta,  in  the  direction  of  Ar- 
taxata.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  24 ; Cf.  Moses  Chor.  i.  5 ; 
Ritter,  Erdkunde,  x.  p.  650,  sq.)  [T.  H.D.] 
TAURA'SIA  (Taurasi),  an  ancient  city  of  Sam- 
nium,  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Calor,  about  16  miles  above 
its  junction  with  the  Tamarus.  The  name  of  the 
city  is  known  only  from  the  inscription  on  the  tomb 
of  L,  Scipio  Barbatus,  which  records  it  among  the 
cities  of  Samnium  taken  by  him  during  the  Third 
Samnite  War.  (Orell.  Inscr.  550.)  It  was  probably 
taken  by  assault,  and  suffered  severely,  for  no  sub- 
sequent mention  of  the  town  occurs  in  history  : but 
its  territory  (“  ager,  qui  Taurasinorum  fuerat  ”), 
which  was  doubtless  confiscated  at  the  same  time,  is 
mentioned  long  afterwards,  as  a part  of  the  “ ager 
publicus  populi  Romani,”  on  which  the  Apuan  Li- 
gurians who  had  been  removed  from  their  own 
abodes  were  established  by  order  of  the  senate. 
(Liv.  xl.  38.)  These  Ligurians  appear  to  have 
been  settled  in  the  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Ta- 
marus near  its  junction  with  the  Calor  ; but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  modern  village  of  Tau- 
rasi,  though  16  miles  further  S.,  retains  the  name, 
and  marks  (approximately  at  least)  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Taurasia. 

Several  modern  writers  identify  these  Taurasini 
Cam  pi  with  the  Anisin  i Campi  near  Beneventum, 
which  were  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus  by  M’. 
Curius  Dentatus  (Flor.  i.  18;  Oros.  iv.  2),  and  the 
suggestion  is  probable  enougli,  though  unsupported 
by  any  authority.  [Benevkntum.]  [E.  H.  B.] 
TAURAUNITES.  [Bagraudanbne.] 
TAURE'SIUM  (Tavp-na-iou,  Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  1. 
p.  266),  a place  in  Moesia  Superior,  near  Scupi  or 
Justiniana  Piima.  It  was  situated  in  the  Haemus, 
not  far  from  the  borders,  and  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  emperor  Justinian.  (Cf.  Gibbon,  vol.  v.  p.  79, 
ed.  Smith.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAURI  (ToCpot,  Strab.vii.  p.  308),  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica,  or  modern  Crimea. 
They  were  probably  the  remains  of  the  Cimmerians, 
who  were  driven  out  of  the  Chersonese  by  the  Scy- 
thians. (Herod,  iv.  11,  12;  Heeren, /rfeen,  i.  2. 
p.  271 ; Mannert,  iv.  p.  278.)  They  seem  to  have 
been  divided  into  several  tribes  : but  the  two  main 
divisions  of  them  were  the  nomad  Tauri  and  the 
agricuitural.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  311.)  The  former  pos- 
sessed the  northern  part  of  the  country,  and  lived 
on  meat,  mare’s  milk,  and  cheese  prepared  from  it. 
The  agricultural  Tauri  were  somewhat  more  civil- 
ised ; yet  altogether  they  were  a rude  and  savage 
people,  delighting  in  war  and  plunder,  and  parti- 
cularly addicted  to  piracy.  (Herod,  iv.  1 03  ; Strab. 
vii.  p.  308  ; Mela,  ii.  1 ; Tac.  Ann.  xii.  17.)  Never- 
theless, in  early  times  at  least,  they  appear  to  have 
been  united  under  a monarchical  government 
(Herod,  iv.  119).  Their  religion  was  particularly 
gloomy  and  horrible,  consisting  of  human  sacrifices 
to  a virgin  goddess,  who,  according  to  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (xxii.  8.  s.  34),  was  named  Oreiloche, 
though  the  Greeks  regarded  her  as  identical  with 
their  Artemis,  and  called  her  Tauropolos.  (Soph. 
Aj.  172;  Eur.  Iph.  Taur.  1457;  Diod.  iv.  44 
Ach.  Tat.  viii.  2 ; Strab.  xiii.  535  ; Biickh,  Inscr. 
ii.  p.  89.)  These  victims  consisted  of  shipwrecked 
persons,  or  Greeks  that  fell  into  their  hands.  After 
killing  them,  they  stuck  their  heads  upon  poles,  or, 
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accoi-ding  to  Ammianus  (1.  c.),  affixed  them  to  the 
wall  of  the  temple,  whilst  they  cast  down  the  bodies 
from  the  rock  on  which  the  temple  stood.  (Herod, 
iv.  103  ; Ov.  ex  Pont.  iii.  2.  45,  seq.,  Trist.  iv.  4. 
63.)  According  to  a traditit>n  among  the  Tauri 
themselves,  this  goddess  was  Iphigenia,  the  daughter 
of  Agamemnon  (Herod.  1.  c.)  ^ They  had  also  a cus- 
tom of  cutting  off  the  heads  of  prisoners  of  war,  and 
setting  them  on  poles  above  the  chimneys  of  their 
houses,  which  usage  they  regarded  as  a protection 
of  their  dwellings  (P>).  If  the  king  died,  all 
his  dearest  friends  were  buried  with  him.  On  the 
decease  of  a friend  of  the  king’s,  he  either  cut 
off  the  whole  or  part  of  the  decea.sed  person’s  ear, 
according  to  his  dignity.  (Nic.  Damasc.  p.  160, 
Orell.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TAURI A'NUM  (Traviano),a  town  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Bruttium,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Me- 
taurus  (Marro).  Its  name  is  mentioned  by  Mela, 
who  places  it  between  Scylla  and  Metaurum.  It 
was  probably,  therefore,  situated  to  the  S.  of  the 
river,  while  the  town  of  Metaurum  was  on  its  N. 
bank.  Subsequently  all  trace  of  the  latter  disap- 
pears ; but  the  name  of  Tauriana  is  still  found  in 
the  Tabula,  which  places  it  23  miles  S.  of  Vibo 
Valentia.  (Mel.  ii.  4.  § 8 ; Tab.  Pent.)  It  became 
the  see  of  a bishop  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  retained  that  dignity  down  to  the  time 
of  Gregory  VIL,  when  the  town  had  fallen  into 
complete  decay.  Its  ruins,  however,  still  exist,  and 
the  site  is  said  to  retain  the  name  of  Traviano. 
(Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluver.  p.  299;  Romanelli,  vol.  i. 
p.70.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  “ Tauroentum 
oppidum”  of  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  10),  which  he  mentions 
immediately  after  the  “ Metaurus  amnis,”  is  the  same 
place  that  is  called  by  Mela  Taurianum.  [E.  H.  B.] 
TAU'RICA  CHERSONE'SUS  (Ji  Tavpinh  Xep- 
<r6vn}aos,  Ptol.  iii.  Arg.  2,  &c.),  a peninsula  stretch- 
ing into  the  Pontus  Euxinus  from  Sarmatia,  or  the 
country  of  the  nomad  Scythians,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a narrow  isthmus,  anciently  called 
Taphrus,  or  Taphrae,  now  the  isthmus  of  Perecop. 
The  peninsula  also  bore  the  name  of  Chersonesus 
Scythica,  and  was  sometimes  styled  simply  Taurica. 
(Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  26  ; Scylax,  i.  p.  29,  Huds.)  It  is 
now  called  the  Crimea^  from  the  once  famous  city  of 
Eski-Krim;  but  since  its  incorporation  with  the 
Russian  empire,  the  name  of  Taurica  has  also  been 
again  applied  to  it. 

The  isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  with 
Sarmatia  is  so  slender,  being  in  some  parts  scarcely 
40  stadia  or  5 miles  across  (Strab.  vii.  p.  308 ; 
Clarke,  Trav.  ii.  p.  314,  4th  ed.  1816),  as  to 
make  it  probable  that  in  a very  remote  period 
Taurica  was  an  island.  (Plin.  1.  c. ; cf.  Pallas, 
Voyages^  &c.,  ii.  p.  2,  Fr.  Transl.  4to.)  The 
ancients  compared  it  with  the  Peloponnesus,  both  as 
to  size  and  shape  (Strab.  vii.  p.  310;  cf.  Herod,  iv. 
99);  and  this  comparison  is  suflSciently  happy,  ex- 
cept that  Taurica  throws  out  another  smaller  penin- 
sula on  its  E,  side,  the  Bosporan  peninsula,  or  penin- 
sula of  Kertsch,  which  helps  to  form  the  S.  boundary, 
or  coast,  of  the  Palus  Maeotis.  The  Chersonese  is 
about  200  miles  across  in  a direct  line  from  Cape 
Tarchan,  its  extreme  W.  point,  to  the  Straits  of 
Kertsch,  and  125  miles  from  N.  to  S.,from  Perecop 
to  Cape  Kikineis.  It  contains  an  area  of  about 
10,050  square  miles.  Nearly  three-fourths  of 
Taurica  consist  of  flat  plains  little  elevated  above 
the  sea  ; the  remainder  towards  the  S.  is  mouu- 
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tainous.  The  NW.  portion  of  the  low  coun- 
try, or  that  which  would  lie  to  the  W.  of  a line 
drawn  from  the  isthmus  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Alma,  consists  of  a sandy  soil  interspersed  with 
salt  lakes,  an  evidence  that  it  was  at  one  time 
covered  by  the  sea  (Pallas,  Ih.  p.  605,  &c.) ; but 
the  E.  and  S.  part  has  a fertile  mould.  The  moun- 
tain chain  (Taurici  Rlbntes)  begins  to  rise  towards 
the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  gently  at  first  on  the  N., 
but  increasing  in  height  as  the  chain  approaches  the 
sea,  into  which  it  sinks  steeply  and  abruptly.  Hence 
the  coast  at  this  part  presents  huge  cliffs  and  preci- 
pices, and  the  sea  is  so  deep  that  the  lead  often 
finds  no  bottom  at  the  distance  of  a mile  or  two 
from  the  shore.  From  these  mountains,  which  ex- 
tend from  Symbolon,  or  Balaclava,  on  the  W,,  to 
Theodosia,  or  Caffa,  on  the  E.,  many  bold  promon- 
tories are  projected  into  the  sea,  enclosing  between 
them  deep  and  warm  valleys  open  to  the  S.,  and 
sheltered  from  the  N.  wind,  where  the  olive  and  vine 
flourish,  the  apricot  and  almond  ripen,  and  the 
laurel  creeps  among  the  dark  and  frowning  cliffs. 
The  most  remarkable  mountains  of  this  chain  are 
that  anciently  called  the  Cimmerium  at  the  N. 
extremity,  and  the  Trapezus  at  the  S.  (Strab. 
vii.  p.  309.)  The  former,  which  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  Cimmerians,  once  do- 
minant in  the  Bosporus,  is  now  called  Aghirmisch- 
Daghi.  It  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  penin- 
sula, to  the  NW.  of  the  ancient  Theodosia,  and 
near  the  town  of  EsTci-Krim,  or  Old  Crim.  Some 
writers,  however,  identify  Cimmerium  with  Mount 
Opouk,  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Kertsch. 
(Kohler,  Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  St.  Petersh.  1824,  p. 
649,  seq.  ; Dubois  de  Montperreux,  Voyages,  <^c. 
v.  p.  253,  seq.)  But  Trapezus  is  by  far  the 
highest  mountain  of  Taui’ica.  Kohl  estimates  its 
height  at  5000  German  feet  (^Reisen  in  Sudruss- 
lar^,  i.  p.  204) ; other  authorities  make  it  rather 
less,  or  4740  feet.  (Neumann,  Die  Hellenen  im 
Scythenlande,  p.  448.)  According  to  Mr.  Seymour, 
it  is  5125  English  feet  high.  (^Russia  on  the 
Black  Sea,  p.  146.)  Its  form  justifies  its 
ancient  name,  and  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the 
Table  Mountain  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (Kohl, 
Ib.').  A good  idea  of  it  may  be  obtained  from  the 
vignette  in  Pallas  (ii.  p.  196).  As  it  stands  some- 
what isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  chain,  it  pre- 
sents a very  striking  and  remarkable  object,  es- 
pecially from  the  sea.  At  present  it  is  called 
Tchatyr-Dagh,  or  the  Tent  Mountain.  The  other 
mountains  seldom  exceed  1200  feet.  Their  geo- 
logical structure  presents  many  striking  deviations 
from  the  usual  arrangement,  especially  in  the  ab- 
sence of  granite.  These  anomalies  are  fully 
described  by  Pallas  in  his  second  volume  of 
travels.  That  part  of  Taurica  which  lay  to  the 
E.  of  them  was  called  the  Rugged,  or  Rocky,  Cher- 
sonesus  (rprjKiT},  Herod.  1.  c.)  It  is  in  these  moun- 
tains that  the  rivers  which  water  the  peninsula 
have  their  sources,  none  of  which,  however,  are  con- 
siderable. They  flow  principally  from  the  northern 
side,  from  which  they  descend  in  picturesque  cas- 
cades. Only  two  are  mentioned  by  the  ancients,  the 
Thapsis  and  the  Istrianus.  At  present  the  most 
fertile  districts  of  Taurica  are  the  calcareous  valleys 
among  the  mountains,  which,  though  often  covered 
with  only  a thin  layer  of  mould,  produce  excellent 
wheat.  The  nature  of  the  country,  however,  does 
not  now  correspond  with  the  descriptions  of  the  an- 
cients. Strabo  (1.  c.)  praises  its  fertility  in  produc- 
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ing  corn,  especially  in  that  part  which  lies  between 
Panticapaeum  (^Kertsch')  and  Theodosia  (Cajfa), 
which  at  present  is  a desolate  and  monotonous  steppe. 
But  this  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  phy- 
sical and  political  revolutions  which  the  country  has 
undergone.  Taurica  yielded  a large  tribute  of  wheat 
to  Mithridates  Eupator,  King  of  Bosporus.  That 
sovereign  took  much  interest  in  promoting  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  country,  especially  by  the  planting  of 
trees;  but  all  his  care  to  rear  the  laurel  and  the 
myrtle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Panticapaeum  is  said 
to  have  been  vain,  though  other  trees  grew  there 
which  required  a mild  temperature.  (Plin.  xvi.  s. 
59.)  Wine  was  produced  in  abundance,  as  at  the 
present  day,  and  the  custom  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(p.  307),  of  covering  the  vines  with  earth  during 
the  winter,  is  still  observed,  though  Pallas  cwisiders 
it  unnecessary  ( Voyages,  tfc.  ii.  p.  444.) 

The  interest  connected  with  the  ancient  history  of 
the  Tauric  Chersonese  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  ma- 
ritime settlements  of  the  Greeks,  and  our  attention  is 
thus  principally  directed  to  the  coasts.  An  account 
of  the  barbarous  people  who  inhabited  the  peninsula 
at  the  time  when  these  settlements  were  made  is 
given  in  a separate  article  [Tauri].  Its  coasts, 
like  those  of  the  Euxine  in  general,  were  early  visited 
by  the  Milesians,  who  planted  some  flourishing  colo- 
nies upon  it.  Besides  these  we  find  a Dorian  colony 
established  near  the  site  of  the  present  Sebastopol ^ 
and,  if  we  may  believe  Aeschines  (contra  Ctesiph.  p. 
141,  sq.),  the  Athenians  once  possessed  the  town  of 
Nymphaeon  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  was  betrayed  to  the  Bosporan  kings 
by  Gylon,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Demosthenes 
(Cf.  Crateros  in  Harpocration,  s.  v.  'Hvptpa.iov.')  The 
interior  of  the  peninsula  was  but  little  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  we  shall  therefore  best  explain  their 
connection  with  it  by  taking  a survey  of  the  coasts. 

We  shall  begin  on  the  NW.  side,  after  the  bay  of 
Carcina  or  Tamyraca,  which  has  been  already  de- 
scribed [Cakcina;  Tamyraca].  Fram  this  bay 
the  peninsula  stretches,  to  its  most  westerly  point, 
Cape  Tarchan,  which  presents  some  high  land  ; 
but  to  the  S.  of  Tarchan  the  coast  sinks  to  a 
dead  level  as  far  as  the  river  Alma,  to  the  S.  of 
which  it  again  begins  to  rise  in  high  cliffs.  All  the 
W.  coast,  however,  presents  no  place  of  note  in 
ancient  history  till  we  come  to  its  extreme  southern 
point,  where  a bald  plateau  of  hills  runs  in  a 
westerly  direction  into  the  sea.  On  the  E.  this 
tract  is  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  peninsula  by  a 
deep  and  broad  valley,  into  which  it  falls  by  steep 
declivities.  The  harbour  of  Sebastopol  (or  Roads 
of  Aktiar)  on  the  N.,  which  bites  into  the  land  for 
about  4 miles  in  a SE.  direction,  and  that  of  Bala- 
clava on  the  S.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  which  runs 
up  towards  the  N.,  form  an  isthmus  having  a 
breadth,  according  to  Strabo  (p.  308),  of  40  stadia, 
or  5 miles.  This  measurement  is  confirmed  by 
Clarke  (Trav.  ii.  p.  219),  who,  however,  seems  only 
to  have  been  guided  by  his  eye  ; for  in  reality  it  is 
rather  more,  or  about  6 miles.  The  S.  coast  of  the 
little  peninsula  formed  by  this  isthmus  presents 
several  promontories  and  small  bays,  with  cliffs  of 
from  500  to  700  feet  in  height. 

So  barren  a spot  presented  no  attractions  to  the 
Milesians,  the  chief  colonisers  of  the  Euxine  ; but  a 
more  hardy  race  of  emigrants,  from  the  Dorian  city 
of  Heracleia  in  Pontus,  found  a new  home  upon  it, 
and  founded  there  the  town  of  Chersonesus  (Strab. 
1.  c.).  We  learn  from  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  26)  that  it 
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was  at -first  called  Megarice,  apparently  from  the 
circumstance  that  Megara  was  the  mother  city  of  the 
Pontic  Heracleots.  Fi'om  these  settlers  the  little 
peninsula  we  have  just  described  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Chersonesus  Heracleotica,  or  Heracleotic 
Chersonese,  sometimes  also  called  “ the  small  Cher- 
sonesus ” iJLiKpd,  Strab,  1.  c.),  by  way  of  distinction 
from  the  great,  or  Tauric,  peninsula. 

The  original  city  of  Chersonesus  seems  to  have 
been  founded  at  the  westernmost  point  of  the  penin- 
sula, close  to  the  present  Cape  Fanary.  The  date 
and  occasion  of  its  foundation  are  not  ascertained  ; 
but  Neumann  conjectures  that  it  may  have  been 
built  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  {Die 
Hellenen,  <^c.  p.  383).  Considerable  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  were  visible  so  late  as  the  end  of  the  last 
century  (Clarke,  Trav.  ii.  pp.  292,  seq.;  Pallas,  ii. 
pp.  70,  seq);  but  every  trace  of  them  had  vanished 
when  Murawiew  Apostol  visited  the  spot  {Reise 
durch  Taurien,  p.  62).  They  were  destroyed  by  a 
certain  Lieut.  Kruse,  who  used  the  stones  for  build- 
ing and  converted  the  ground  into  a vineyard  (Du- 
bois de  Montperreux,  Voyages^  Spc.  vi.  p.  1 33).  The 
ancient  Chersonesus,  however,  had  fallen  into  decay 
before  the  time  of  Strabo ; but  the  new  town  was 
flourishing  and  appears  from  the  ruins  to  have  been 
seated  on  the  W.  side  of  what  is  now  the  Quarantine 
Harbour  of  Sebastopol  (Neumann,  p.  392).  The 
place  was  much  damaged  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  by  Olgierd,  sovereign  of  Lithuania, 
since  which  time  it  has  been  gradually  falling  into 
ruins  (Karamsin,  Russ.  Gesch.  v.  13.  Germ.  tr.). 
The  Turks  carried  away  many  of  its  sculptures  and 
columns  to  adorn  Constantinople.  Nevertheless,  the 
town,  although  almost  entirely  deserted,  remained  for 
three  centuries  in  so  perfect  a state  that  a plan  might 
have  been  drawn  of  it  at  the  time  when  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Russians  ; but  its  ruin  was  soon 
completed  by  its  new  masters,  who  blew  up  the  walls 
and  destroyed  the  graves  and  temples.  (Clarke,  ii. 
p.  207.)  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  26)  gives  the  circumference 
of  its  walls  at  5 miles  ; but  their  outline  could  still 
be  traced  in  1820,  and  according  to  Dubois  de  Mont- 
j)erreux  (vi.  138),  was  only  about  a quarter  of  that 
size.  It  is  probable  that  Pliny  may  have  confounded 
the  town  walls  with  the  wall  or  rampart  which  ex- 
tended across  the  isthmus,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  Strabo  describes  as  being  40  stadia,  or  5 miles, 
broad.  The  same  writer  speaks  of  it  in  another  place 
(p.  312)  as  being  fortified  with  a wall.  This  wall 
ran  from  Ctenus,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  harbour 
of  Sebastopol  to  Symbolon  {Balaclava)  on  the  S. 
coast,  and  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  Bos- 
poran  kings  as  a defence  against  the  Scythians.  An 
account  of  its  remaining  vestiges  is  given  by  Clarke 
(ii.  p. 285,  seq.;  cf.  Seymour,  p.  149.).  The  whole 
enclosure  was  anciently  covered  with  gardens  and 
villas,  and  the  foundations  of  houses  and  of  the  boun- 
dary walls  of  fields  and  gardens  may  still  be  traced, 
as  well  as  many  remains  of  the  town  on  the  promon- 
tory between  Quarantine  Bay  and  Streletska  Bay. 
Vestiges  of  the  principal  street  show  it  to  have  been 
20  feet  broad.  The  town  wall  on  the  land  side  was 
near  2 miles  long,  built  of  limestone,  and  5 or  6 
feet  thick,  with  3 towers  (Seymour,  p.  150). 
Many  antiquities  and  coins  have  been  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Chersonesus.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
graves  of  the  most  simple  kind,  hewn  in  the  rock. 
They  are  easy  of  access,  and  present  in  this  respect 
a remarkable  contrast  to  those  at  Panticapaeum  ; 
but,  from  this  cause,  nothing  but  bones  have  been 
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found  in  them,  whilst  those  at  Panticapaeum  have 
yielded  valuable  antiquities.  According  to  Clarke 
(ii.  201,  210),  the  town  of  Eupatorium  stood  close 
to  Chersonesus,  though  others  have  identified  it  with 
Inkerman.  About  the  latter  place,  the  ancient 
Ctenus,  the  rock  is  pierced  all  over  with  the  subter- 
ranean dwellings  of  the  ancient  Tauri.  On  the  top 
are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  built  by  Diophantes, 
general  of  Mithridates,  to  defend  the  Chersonese 
against  the  Tauro-Scythians.  These  caverns  or 
crypts  are  now  rapidly  falling  in.  (Seymour,  p. 
140.)  Similar  caves  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
peninsula. 

The  Heracleotic  Chersonese  was  noted  as  the  seat 
of  the  savage  worship  of  Diana  Tauropolis.  The 
natives,  or  Tauri,  themselves  had  a worship  of  a 
similar  kind  [Tauri]  ; but  whether  it  was  indige- 
nous among  them,  or  whether  they  borrowed  it  from 
the  Dorian  Heracleots  who  settled  here,  cannot  be 
ascertained.  The  account  of  the  Tauri  themselves, 
that  their  virgin  goddess  was  Iphigenia,  the  daughter 
of  Agamemnon,  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  latter  con- 
clusion ; though  it  is  well  known  that  the  nations  of 
pagan  antiquity  readily  adopted  one  another’s  deities 
when  any  similarity  was  observable  in  their  rights 
and  attributes;  and  from  the  account  of  Herodotus 
(iv.  103)  it  might  perhaps  be  inferred  that  this 
horrible  worship  existed  among  the  Tauri  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Greeks.  Artemis  was  a peculiarly 
Dorian  deity,  and  was  worshipped  in  several  parts  of 
Greece  with  human  sacrifices.  There  was  a tradi- 
tion that  the  town  of  Chersonesus  was  founded  by 
Artemis  herself.  The  Heracleot  Chersonites  erected 
a famous  temple  on  a headland  which  took  the  name 
of  Parthenium  from  it.  Strabo  however  merely  calls 
the  Parthenium  “ the  temple  of  the  virgin,  a certain 
daemon”  (p.  308),  and  does  not  mention  Artemis. 
Opinions  vary  as  to  which  is  the  real  piomontory  of 
Parthenium.  Many  seek  it  at  cape  Fanary  or 
Chersonese,  which  seems  too  near  the  town  of  Cher- 
sonesus, as  Strabo  places  the  temple  at  the  distance 
of  100  stadia  from  the  town,  though  answers 

to  his  description  in  other  respects.  Clarke  and 

Pallas  identify  it  with  the  Aia  Barun  or  “ Sacred 
Promontory”  (Clarke,  ii.  p.  286,  and  note),  between 
Cape  Fiolenteaaidi  Balaclava, yila\c\\,  besides  its  name, 
has  also  a ruin  to  recommend  it ; though  the  latter 
claim  to  notice  is  shared  by  C.  Fiolente.  Dubois  de 
Montperreux  (vi.  p.  194,  sq.)  thinks  that  the  temple 
may  have  stood  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
monastery  of  St.  George  ; whilst  Neumann,  again 
places  it  on  the  headland  a little  to  the  NW.  of  C. 
Fiolente.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  opinions  rest 
on  little  more  than  conjecture.  On  the  coins  of  the 
Heracleotic  Chersonese  the  image  of  Artemis  occurs 
by  far  the  most  frequently.  She  sometimes  appears 
with  Apollo,  sometimes  with  Hercules,  the  patron 
hero  of  the  mother  city,  but  more  generally  alone, 
and  always  as  the  goddess  of  the  chase,  never  as 
Selene  (Von  Kbhne,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Ar- 
chaeolog.  and  Numism.  Society  of  St.  Petersburg, 
vol.  ii.  ap.  Neumann,  p.  420).  On  other  coins  a fish 
is  frequently  seen  ; and  one  has  a plough  on  the 
obverse,  and  an  ear  of  corn  between  two  fishes  on  the 
reverse  {Ib.).  The  bays  of  the  Heracleotic  penin- 
sula abound  with  fish,  which  formed  a great  part  of 
the  riches  of  the  country. 

Of  the  history  of  the  Heracleotic  Chersonesus 
we  know  but  little,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred from  the  Inscription  of  Agasicles  that 
its  constitution  was  republican.  It  was  impor  - 
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tant  enough  to  take  a part  in  political  affairs 
as  an  independent  city,  at  least  as  late  as  about 
the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  b.  c.,  when,  like  its 
mother  city,  Heracleia,  it  was  a party  to  the  alliance 
against  Pharnaces  I.,  king  of  Pontus,  and  Mithri- 
dates,  satrap  of  Armenia.  (Polyb.  Frg.  lib.  xxvi. 
c.  6,  vol.  iv.  p.  345,  sqq.,  ed.  Sweigh.)  Soon  after- 
wards, however,  we  find  it  struggling  with  the 
Taurians  and  their  allies  the  Sarmatians  for  existence 
(Polyaen.  Strat.  viii.  c.  56),  and  it  was  ultimately 
compelled  to  place  itself  under  the  protection  of 
Mithridates  the  Great.  Subsequently,  however,  it 
regained  its  independence,  through  the  Romans,  and 
under  the  name  of  Cherson  or  Chorson  flourished 
till  a late  period  of  the  middle  ages,  and  even  over- 
turned the  Bosporan  kingdom.  (Const.  Porphyr. 
de  Adm.  Imp.  c.  53.) 

Leaving  the  Heracleotic  Chersonese,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  describe  the  remainder  of  the  coast  of  the 
Tauric  peninsula,  which  may  be  soon  despatched,  as 
an  account  of  its  different  cities  is  given  in  separate 
articles.  From  the  haven  of  Symbolon  (^Balaclava) 
to  Theodosia  (^Caffa)  the  coast  is  correctly  described 
by  Strabo  as  craggy,  mountainous,  and  storaiy,  and 
marked  with  many  headlands  (p.  309).  The  dis- 
tance, however,  which  he  assigns  to  this  tract  of 
1000  stadia,  or  125  miles,  is  rather  too  small.  In 
both  the  Periplus  of  the  Euxine  the  distance  given  is 
1320  stadia,  but  this  must  include  all  the  indentures 
of  the  coast.  The  most  remarkable  promontory  in 
this  part  was  the  Criu-metopon,  or  Ram's  Head, 
which  has  been  variously  identified.  Some  writers 
have  taken  it  for  the  promontory  of  Laspi^  which  is 
in  reality  the  most  southern  point  of  the  peninsula. 
Some  again  have  identified  it  with  Ai  Petri,  and  a 
still  greater  number  with  the  Aju-dagh.  But  the 
account  given  by  Arrian  and  the  Anonymous  agrees 
better  with  Cape  Aithodor.  These  writers  say  that 
the  Criu-metopon  lay  220  stadia  to  the  W.  of  Lam- 
pas.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  p,  20;  Anon.  Peripl.  p.  6.) 
Now  Lampas  is  undoubtedly  the  present  Bijvh 
Lampat,  the  distance  between  which  and  Cape  Ai- 
thodor agrees  very  accurately  with  the  preceding 
measurement.  Scymnus  indeed  (ii.  320,  Gail) 
states  the  distance  at  only  120  stadia;  but  this  is 
evidently  an  error,  as  it  is  too  short  by  half  even 
for  Aju-dagh.  Cape  Aithodor  is  not  much  N.  of 
Lapsi,  and  from  its  position  might  easily  have  been 
taken  by  the  Greeks  for  the  southernmost  point  of 
the  peninsula.  (See  Neumann,  45k,  sq.) 

From  the  traces  of  Greek  names,  ruins,  remains  of 
marble  columns,  &c.,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  whole 
of  this  tract  was  once  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks. 
But  these  relics  probably  belong  to  the  Byzantine 
times,  since  the  older  geographers  mention  only  four 
places  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  namely,  Charax, 
Lagyra,  Lampas,  and  Athenaeon, 

To  the  E.  of  Theodosia  the  coast  of  the  Euxine 
trends  into  a large  bay,  which,  approaching  the  Palus 
Maeotis  on  the  N.,  forms  an  isthmus  about  12  miles 
broad,  to  the  E.  of  which,  as  far  as  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus,  extends  the  Bosporan  peninsula,  or  that 
of  Kertsch,  which  swells  out  to  double  the  breadth 
of  the  isthmus.  The  western  half  of  this  peninsula 
is  flat;  but  the  eastern  portion  rises  into  hills,  which 
surround  the  bay  in  which  Panticapaeum  was  situated. 
It  possessed  several  flourishing  maritime  towns,  as 
Cazeka  and  Cimmericum  on  the  S.  coast ; Nymphaeon 
Panticapaeum,  the  Bosporan  capital,  on  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus;  with  some  others  of  less  note,  as 
Mynnecium,  Porthmion.  and  Hermisium.  There 
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were  also  probably  towns  in  the  interior;  but  wc 
know  the  name  of  only  one,  namely,  Iluratum.  (Ptol, 
iii.  6.  § 6.)  Beyond  the  Bosporan  straits  we  have 
little  to  guide  ns  but  the  accounts  of  Ptolemy.  From 
those  straits,  the  N.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  which  is 
high  and  chalky,  proceeded  in  a westerly  direction 
to  the  modem  Arabat.  Somewhere  on  this  tract  lay 
the  Greek  colony  of  Fleracleion. 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  Tauric  peninsula,  the  Tongue 
of  Arabat,  a narrow  slip  of  land  scarcely  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  52  miles  long  and  about  half  a 
mile  broad,  runs  along  the  whole  coast,  dividing 
the  Maeotis  from  the  'Sanpd  Xig-vg,  or  Putrid  Sea. 
But  though  Strabo  knew  that  the  latter  formed  the 
western  portion  of  the  Maeotis  (p.  208),  he  nowhere 
mentions  the  Tongue  of  Ardbat.  The  Putrid  Sea 
seems  to  be  the  Lacus  Buges  of  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  26); 
but  his  description  is  not  very  intelligible.  Accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  of  recent  travellers  the  Putrid 
Sea,  now  called  the  Shivdshe,  does  not  appear  to  de- 
serve its  name,  as  it  has  neither  an  unpleasant  smell 
nor  are  its  shores  unhealthy  (Seymour,  p.  33) ; yet 
in  the  times  of  Clarke  and  Pallas  it  seems  to  have 
possessed  both  these  offensive  qualities.  (Clarke, 
Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  314,  note.) 

The  chief  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Cher- 
sonesus  Taurica,  is  that  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Bos- 
porus, a sketch  of  which  has  been  already  given. 
[Bosporus  Cimmekius,  Vol.  I.  p,  421,  seq.]  After 
the  extinction  of  that  dynasty,  towards  the  end  of 
the  4th  century  of  our  era,  the  peninsula  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Huns,  of  which  race  remnants  still 
existed  between  Panticapaeum  and  Cherson  in  the 
6th  century.  (Procop.  Goth.  iv.  5.)  It  was  sub- 
sequently overrun  by  the  Goths  and  other  nations 
who  followed  the  great  stream  of  emigration.  Jus- 
tinian reunited  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus  to  the 
Greek  Empire;  and  the  Byzantine  emperors,  till  the 
fall  of  Constantinople,  always  regarded  the  Tauric 
peninsula  as  part  of  their  dominions.  But  the  Ta- 
tars had  made  themselves  the  actual  masters  of  it 
before  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  Under  these 
possessors,  the  Genoese,  who  settled  on  the  coasts 
towards  the  end  of  the  same  century,  played  the 
same  part  as  the  Greeks  did  when  the  country  was 
possessed  bytheTauri,and  planted  several  flourishing 
colonies,  Die  Eellenen  im  STcythenlande ; 

Georgii,  Alte  Geographie,yo\.  ii  ; Clarke’s  Travels, 
vol.  ii.  ; Danby  Seymour,  Russia  on  the  Black  Sea; 
Forbiger,  Handb.  der  alt.  Geogr.  vol.  iii.)  [T.  H.  D.  j 

TAURTCI  MONTES.  [Taurica  Cherso- 
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TAURI'NI  (Tavpivo'i),  a Ligurian  tribe,  who  oc- 
cupied the  country  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Alps, 
down  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Padus,  in  the  upper  part 
of  its  course.  They  were  the  most  northerly  of  the 
Ligurian  tribes,  and  from  their  geographical  position 
would  more  naturally  have  been  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  Cisalpine  Gaul  than  to  Liguria;  but  both 
Strabo  and  Pliny  distinctly  say  they  were  a Ligurian 
tribe,  and  the  same  thing  may  be  inferred  from  the 
omission  of  their  name  by  Polybius  where  he  is  re- 
lating the  successive  settlements  of  the  Gaulish  tribes 
in  the  N.  of  Italy  (Pol.  ii.  17 ; Strab.  iv.  p.  204  ; 
Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21).  Their  territory  adjoined  that  of 
the  Vagienni  on  the  S.,  and  that  of  the  Insubres  on 
the  NE.;  though  the  Laevi  and  Lebecii,  tribes  of 
which  we  know  very  little,  must  also  have  bordered 
on  their  NE.  frontier  (Pol.  1.  c.).  The  first  mention 
of  the  Taurini  in  history  is  at  the  time  of  Hannibal’s 
passage  of  the  Alps  (b.  c.  218),  when  that  general, 
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on  descending  into  the  plains  of  Italy,  found  the 
Taurini  on  hostile  terms  with  the  Insubres,  and,  in 
consequence,  turned  his  arms  against  them,  took 
their  principal  city,  and  put  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sword.  (Pol.  iii.  60;  Liv.  xxi.  38,39.)  Neither 
Polybius  nor  Livy  mention  the  name  of  this  city, 
but  Appian  calls  it  Taurasia  (^Annih.  .5) : it  was 
probably  situated  on  the  same  site  which  was  aftei-- 
wards  occupied  by  the  Roman  colony.  The  name  of 
the  Taurini  is  not  once  mentioned  during  the  long 
wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  and 
Ligurians,  and  we  are  ignorant  of  the  time  when  they 
finally  passed  under  the  Roman  yoke.  Nor  have  we 
any  precise  account  of  the  foundation  of  the  Roman 
colony  in  their  territory  which  assumed  the  name  of 
Augusta  Taurinorum,  though  it  is  certain  that  this 
took  place  under  Augustus,  and  it  was  doubtless  con- 
nected with  his  final  subjugation  of  the  Alpine  tribes 
in  B.c.  8.  From  this  time  the  name  of  the  Tau- 
rini never  again  appears  in  history  as  that  of  a 
people  ; but  during  the  latter  ages  of  the  Roman 
Empire  the  city  of  Augusta  Taurinorum  seems  to 
have  been  commonly  known  (as  was  the  case  in 
many  instances  in  Transalpine  Gaul)  by  the  name 
of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belonged,  and  is  called  simply 
Taurini  in  the  Itineraries,  as  well  as  by  other  writers. 
Qtin.  Ant.  p.  341;  Itin.  Hicr.  p.  556;  Tab.  Pent.', 
Ammian.  xv.  8.  § 18.)  Hence  its  modern  name  of 
Torino  or  Turin.  This  is  the  only  city  that  we  can 
assign  with  any  certainty  to  the  Taurini.  On  the 
W.  their  territory  w.as  bounded  (at  least  in  the  days 
of  Augustus)  by  the  Segusiani  and  the  other  tribes 
subject  to  Cottius  ; and  their  limit  in  this  direction 
is  doubtless  marked  by  the  station  Ad  Fines,  situ- 
ated 18  miles  from  Augusta,  on  the  road  to  Segusio 
(^Itin.  Ant.  l.c.').  But  it  appears  probable  that  at 
an  earlier  period  the  nation  of  the  Taurini  was  more 
vridely  spread,  or  their  name  used  in  a more  com- 
prehensive sense,  so  as  to  comprise  the  adjoining 
passes  of  the  Alps ; for  Livy  speaks  of  the  Insubrian 
Gauls  who  crossed  into  Italy,  “ per  Taurinos  saltus- 
que  invios  Alpes  transcenderunt  ” (Liv.  v.  34),  and 
Strabo,  in  enumerating,  after  Polybius,  the  passes 
across  the  Alps,  designates  one  of  them  as  t^v 
Tavpivwv  (Strab.  iv.  p.  209.).  Whether  the  pass 
here  meant  is  the  Mont  Genevre  or  the  Mont  Cenis 
(a  much  disputed  point),  it  would  not  be  included 
within  the  territory  of  the  Taurini  in  the  more  re- 
stricted sense.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TAURIS,  an  island  of  the  Ionian  sea,  between 
Phams  and  Corcyra,  opposite  to  the  NW.  point  of 
the  peninsula  of  Hyllis  and  the  mouth  of  the  Naron. 
(Auct.  B.  A.  47.)  Now  Torcola.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TAURISCI.  [Noricum,  Vol.  II.  p.  447.] 
TAUROEIS,  TAUROE'NTIUM  (Tavpdeis,  Too- 
poei/Tiov:  Eth.  Tavpoemos').  Steph.  B.  (s.  v.  Tav- 
poeis'),  who  calls  it  a Celtic  town  and  a colony 
of  the  Massaliots,  quotes  the  first  book  of  Arte- 
midorus’  geography  for  a foolish  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  name.  The  place  is  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (^B.  C.  ii.  4),  who  says  “ Tauroenta  quod 
est  castellum  Massiliensium  perveniunt;”  by  Strabo 
(iv.  pp.  180, 184),  by  Scymnus  Chius,  and  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  10.  § 8),  who  places  it  between  Massilia  and 
Citharistes  Promontorium.  D’Anville  erroneously 
supposes  that  Caesar  uses  Tauroenta  for  the  plural 
number  ; but  it  is  the  accusative  of  Tauroeis.  Strabo 
(iv.  p.  184)  enumerates  the  Massaliot  settlements  be- 
tween Massilia  and  the  Varus  in  this  order:  Tauro- 
cntium,  Olbia,  Antipolis,  Nicaca.  Mela  (ii.  5)  enume- 
rates the  places  on  this  coast  in  a different  order 
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from  east  to  west:  Athenopolis,  Olbia,  Taurois, 
Citharistes,  and  “ Lacydon  Massiliensium  portus.” 
Ptolemy,  as  we  have  seen,  places  Tauroeis  between 
Massilia  and  Citharistes.  In  the  Maritime  Itin.  the 
positions  between  Telo  Martins  (Toulon')  and  Im- 
madrus  seem  to  be  out  of  order  [Immadrus]  ; and 
they  are  to  be  placed  thus  — Aemines  (Embiez), 
Tsi\xroe\&(Taxirenti),  Citharista  [Cith arista], Car- 
sici  (Cassis),  Immadrus,  Massilia.  Geographers 
have  been  much  divided  in  opinion  on  the  site  of 
Tauroeis,  but  the  modern  name  seems  to  determine 
the  place  to  be  at  the  right  of  the  entry  of  the  bay 
of  Ciotat.  [G.  L.] 

TAUROME'NIUM  (Tavpo/xeuiov : Eth.  Tavpo- 
/xevirrts,  Tauromenitanus : Taormina),  a Greek  city 
of  Sicily,  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  about 
midway  between  Messana  and  Catana.  It  was  only 
about  3 miles  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  Naxos, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Tauromenium  did  not 
exist  as  a city  till  after  the  destruction  of  Naxos  by 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  B.  c.  403 ; but  the  circuin  - 
stances  connected  with  its  foundation  are  somewhat 
confused  and  uncertain.  [Naxos.]  It  appears, 
however,  from  Diodorus  that  after  the  destruction  of 
Naxos,  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  that  city  were 
driven  into  exile,  and  its  territory  was  assigned  by 
Dionysius  to  the  neighbouring  Siculi.  These,  how- 
ever, did  not  re-occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  city, 
but  established  themselves  on  a hill  to  the  N.  of  it, 
which  was  called  the  hill  of  Taurus  (d  \6<pos  6 ku- 
Xovfxivos  Taxipos).  Here  they  at  first  constructed 
only  a temporary  camp  (in  B.  c.  396),  but  after- 
wards erected  walls  and  converted  it  into  a regular 
fortress  or  town,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Tauromenium.  (Diod.  xiv.  58,  59.)  The  place 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Siculi  in  b.  c.  394, 
and  they  held  it  against  the  efforts  of  Dionysius, 
who  besieged  the  city  in  vain  for  great  part  of  the 
winter,  and  though  he  on  one  occasion’  forced  his 
way  within  the  walls  by  a nocturnal  surprise,  was 
again  driven  out  and  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  (Ib. 
87,  88.)  But  by  the  peace  concluded  in  b.  c.  392, 
it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  Tauromenium  should 
be  subject  to  Dionysius,  who  expelled  the  greater 
part  of  the  Siculi  that  had  settled  there,  and  supplied 
their  place  with  his  own  mercenaries.  (Ib.  96.) 
From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Tauromenium 
till  B.  c.  358,  when  we  are  told  that  Andromachus, 
the  father  of  the  historian  Timaeus,  brought  to- 
gether all  the  remains  of  the  exiled  Naxians,  who 
were  still  scattered  about  in  different  parts  of  Sicily, 
and  established  them  all  at  Tauromenium.  (Id.  xvi. 
7.)  This  is  related  by  Diodorus  as  if  it  were  a new 
foundation,  and  even  as  if  the  name  had  then  first 
been  applied  to  the  city,  which  is  in  direct  contra- 
diction with  his  former  statements.  What  had  be- 
come of  the  former  inhabitants  we  know  not,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  account  of  this  re- 
settlement of  the  city  is  substantially  correct,  and 
that  Tauromenium  now  for  the  first  time  became  a 
Greek  city,  which  was  considered  as  taking  the 
place  of  Naxos,  though  it  did  not  occupy  the  same 
.site.  (Wesseling,  ad  Diod.  xiv.  59.)  Hence  Pliny’s 
expression,  that  Tauromenium  had  formerly  been 
called  Naxos  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14)  is  nearly,  though 
not  strictly,  correct. 

The  new  settlement  seems  to  have  risen  rapidly  to 
prosperity,  and  was  apparently  already  a consider- 
able town  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  Timoleon 
in  B.c.  345.  It  was  the  first  place  in  Sicily  where 
that  leader  landed,  having  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
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the  Carthaginians,  who  were  guarding  the  straits  of 
Messana,  and  crossed  direct  from  Ehegium  to  Tauro- 
meniuin.  (Diod.  xvi.  68;  Plat.  Timol.  10.)  The 
city  was  at  that  time  still  under  the  government  of 
Andromachus,  whose  mild  and  equitable  administra- 
tion is  said  to  have  presented  a strong  contrast  with 
that  of  the  despots  and  tyrants  of  the  other  Sicilian 
cities.  He  welcomed  Timoleon  with  open  arms,  and 
afforded  him  a secure  resting  place  until  he  was 
enabled  to  carry  out  his  plans  in  other  parts  of  Sicily. 
(Diod.  1.  c. ; Plut.  1.  c.)  It  is  certain  that  Andro- 
machus was  not  deprived  of  the  chief  power,  when 
all  the  other  tyrants  were  expelled  by  Timoleon,  but 
was  permitted  to  retain  it  undisturbed  till  his  death. 
(Marcellin.  Vit.  Thucyd.  § 27.)  We  hear,  however, 
very  little  of  Tauromenium  for  some  time  after  this. 
It  is  probable  that  it  passed  under  the  authority  of 
Agathocles,  who  drove  the  historian  Timaeus  into 
exile;  and  some  time  after  this  it  was  subject  to  a 
domestic  despot  of  the  name  of  Tyndarion,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Hicetas  of  Syi*acuse  and  Phintias 
of  Agrigentum.  (Diod.  xxii.  Exc.  H.  p.  495.)  Tyn- 
darion was  one  of  those  who  concurred  in  inviting 
Pyrrhus  into  Sicily  (b.c.  278),  and  when  that 
monarch  landed  with  his  army  at  Tauromenium, 
joined  him  with  all  his  forces,  and  supported  him  in 
his  march  upon  Syracuse.  (Diod.  1.  c.  pp.  495,  496.) 
A few  years  later  we  find  that  Tam'omenium  had 
fallen  into  the  power  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  and  was 
employed  by  him  as  a stronghold  in  the  war  against 
the  Mamertines.  (/6.  p.  497.)  It  was  also  one  of 
the  cities  which  was  left  under  his  dominion  by  the 
treaty  concluded  with  him  by  the  Romans  in  b.c. 
263.  (Diod.  xxiii.  p.  502.)  This  is  doubtless  the 
reason  that  its  name  is  not  again  mentioned  during 
the  First  Punic  War. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Tauromenium  continued 
to  form  a part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syracuse  till  the 
death  of  Hieron,  and  that  it  only  passed  under  the 
government  of  Rome  when  the  whole  island  of  Sicily 
was  reduced  to  a Roman  province;  but  we  have 
scarcely  any  account  of  the  part  it  took  during  the 
Second  Punic  War,  though  it  would  appear,  from  a 
hint  in  Appian  (^Slc.  5),  that  it  submitted  toMarcel- 
lus  on  favourable  terms ; and  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  on  that  occasion  it  obtained  the  peculiarly 
favoured  position  it  enjoyed  under  the  Roman  domi- 
nion. For  we  learn  from  Cicero  that  Tauromenium 
was  one  of  the  three  cities  in  Sicily  which  enjoyed 
the  privileges  of  a “ civitas  foederata  ” or  allied  city, 
thus  i-etaining  a nominal  independence,  and  was  not 
even  subject,  like  Messana,  to  the  obligation  of  fur- 
nishing ships  of  war  when  called  upon.  (Cic.  Verr, 
ii.  66,  iii.  6,  v.  19.)  But  the  city  suffered  severe 
calamities  during  the  Servile  War  in  Sicily,  b.c. 
134 — 132,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  in- 
surgent slaves,  who,  on  account  of  the  great  strength 
of  its  position,  made  it  one  of  their  chief  posts,  and 
were  able  for  a long  time  to  defy  the  arms  of  the 
consul  Rupilius.  They  held  out  until  they  were 
reduced  to  the  most  fearful  extremities  by  famine, 
when  the  citadel  was  at  length  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  consul  by  one  of  their  leaders  named 
Sarapion,  and  the  whole  of  the  survivors  put  to  the 
sword.  (Diod.  xxxiv.  Exc.  Phot  p.  528;  Oros.  v.  9.) 
Tauromenium  again  bore  a conspicuous  part  during 
the  wars  of  Sextus  Pompeius  in  Sicily,  and,  from  its 
strength  as  a fortress,  was  one  of  the  principal  points 
of  the  position  which  he  took  up  in  b.c.  36,  for  de- 
fence against  Octavian.  It  became  the  scene  also  of 
a sea-fight  between  a part  of  the  fleet  of  Octavian, 
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commanded  by  the  tiiumvir  in  person,  and  that  of 
Pompeius,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  and  almost 
total  destruction  of  the  former.  (Appian,  B.C.  v. 
103,  105,  106—111,  116;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  5.) 
In  the  settlement  of  Sicily  after  the  defeat  of  Pompey, 
Tauromenium  was  one  of  the  places  selected  by 
Augustus  to  receive  a Roman  colony,  probably  as  a 
measure  of  precaution,  on  account  of  the  strength 
of  its  situation,  as  we  are  told  that  he  expelled  the 
former  inhabitants  to  make  room  for  his  new  colonists. 
(Diod.  xvi.  7.)  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the 
cities  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily  that  was  still  sub- 
sisting in  his  time,  though  inferior  in  population 
both  to  Messana  and  Catana.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  267, 
268.)  Both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  assign  it  the  rank 
of  a “ colonia”  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.iii.  4.  § 9), 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  few  cities  of 
Sicily  that  continued  under  the  Roman  Empire  to 
be  a place  of  some  consideration.  Its  territory  was 
noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  wine  (Plin.  xiv.  6. 
s.  8),  and  produced  also  a kind  of  marble  which 
seems  to  have  been  highly  valued.  (Athen.  v.  p. 
207.)  Juvenal  also  speaks  of  the  sea  off  its  rocky 
coast  as  producing  the  choicest  mullets.  ( Juv.  v.  93.) 

The  Itineraries  place  Tauromenium  32  miles 
from  Messana,  and  the  same  distance  from  Catana. 
(/im.  Ant.  p.  90;  Tahi  Pent.')  It  continued  after 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  be  one  of  the  more 
considerable  towns  of  Sicily,  and  from  the  strength 
of  its  position  was  one  of  the  last  places  that  was 
retained  by  the  Greek  emperors ; but  it  was  taken 
by  the  Saracens  in  a.  d.  906  after  a siege  of  two 
years,  and  totally  destroyed,  a calamity  from  which 
it  has  never  more  than  partially  recovered.  The 
present  town  of  Tawmina  is  a very  poor  place,  with 
about  3500  inhabitants;  but  it  still  occupies  the 
ancient  site,  on  a lofty  hill  which  forms  the  last 
projecting  point  of  the  mountain  ridge  that  extends 
along  the  coast  from  Cape  Pelorus  to  this  point. 
The  site  of  the  town  is  about  900  feet  above  the 
sea,  while  a very  steep  and  almost  isolated  rock, 
crowned  by  a Saracen  castle,  rises  about  500  feet 
higher:  this  is  undoubtedly  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Arx  or  citadel,  the  inaccessible  position  of  which 
is  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  ancient  writers.  Portions 
of  the  ancient  walls  may  be  traced  at  intervals  all 
round  the  brow  of  the  hill,  the  whole  of  the  summit 
of  which  was  evidently  occupied  by  the  ancient 
city.  Numerous  fragments  of  ancient  buildings  are 
scattered  over  its  whole  surface,  including  exten- 
sive reservoirs  of  water,  sepulchres,  tesselated  pave- 
ments, &c.,  and  the  remains  of  a spacious  edifice, 
commonly  called  a Naumachia,  but  the  real  destina- 
tion of  which  it  is  diflScult  to  determine.  But  by 
far  the  most  remarkable  monument  remaining  at 
Taormina  is  the  ancient  theatre,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  ruins  in  Sicily,  on  account  both 
of  its  remarkable  preservation  and  of  the  surpassing 
beauty  of  its  situation.  It  is  built  for  the  most 
part  of  brick,  and  is  therefore  pi'obably  of  Roman 
date,  though  the  plan  and  arrangement  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  of  Greek,  rather  than  Roman, 
theatres;  whence  it  is  supposed  that  the  present 
structure  was  rebuilt  upon  the  foundations  of  an 
older  theatre  of  the  Greek  period.  The  greater  part  ot 
the  seats  have  disappeared,  but  the  wall  which  sur- 
rounded the  whole  cavea  is  preserved,  and  the  pro- 
scenium with  the  back  wall  of  the  scena  and  its 
appendages,  of  which  only  traces  remain  in  most 
ancient  theatres,  are  here  preserved  in  singular  in- 
tegrity, and  contribute  much  to  the  picturesque 
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effect,  as  well  as  to  the  interest,  of  the  min.  From 
the  fragments  of  architectural  decorations  still 
extant  we  learn  that  it  was  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  richly  ornamented.  In  size  it  ranks  next  to 
the  theatre  of  Syracuse,  among  those  of  Sicily. 
Some  portions  of  a temple  are  a:lso  visible,  converted 
into  the  church  of  S.  Pancrazio,  but  the  edifice  is 
of  small  size  and  of  little  interest.  The  ruins  at 
Taormina  are  described  in  detail  by  the  Duke  of 
Serra  di  Falco  (^Antichita  della  Sicilia,  vol.  v.  part 
iv.),  as  well  as  by  most  travellers  in  Sicily.  (Swin- 
burne’s Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  380 ; Smyth’s  Sicily, 
p.  129,  &c.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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TAUROSCYTHAE  (TavpoffKveai,  Ptol.  iii.  5. 
§ 25),  called  by  Pliny  Tauri  Scythae  (iv.  12.  s.  26), 
a people  of  European  Sarmatia,  composed  of  a mix- 
tm*e  of  Taurians  and  Scythians.  They  were  seated 
to  the  W.  of  the  Jazyges,  and  the  district  which 
they  inhabited  appears  to  have  been  called  Tauro- 
scythia.  (Cf.  Strab.  ap.  Hudson,  p.  87  ; Capit.  M. 
Ant.  9 ; Procop.  de  Aed.  iii.  fin.)  [T.  H.  D.]  ^ 

TAURU'NUM  (Tavpovvov'),  a strong  fortress  in 
Lower  Pannonia,  at  the  point  where  the  Savus  joins 
the  Danubius,  on  the  road  from  Sirmium  to  Singi- 
dunum.  It  was  the  station  of  a small  fleet  of  the 
Danubius.  (Plin.  iii.  28;  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 4;  It.  Ant. 
pp.  131,  241;  Tab.  Pent.',  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  19, 
where  it  is  called  Taurynum.)  Its  site  is  now 
occupied  by  the  fortress  of  Semiin,  opposite  to 
Belgrade.  [L.  S.] 

TAURUS  MONS  (o  Tavpos),  one  of  the  great 
mountain  ranges  of  Asia,  the  name  of  which  is 
believed  to  be  derived  from  the  Aramaic  Tur  or 
Tura,  i.  e.,  a high  mountain  or  Alp,  and  accordingly 
is  in  reality  a common  noun  applied  to  all  the  high 
mountains  of  Asia.  The  name  has  even  been  trans- 
ferred to  Europe,  for  the  Taurian  Chersonesus  in 
Sarmatia  and  the  Taurisci  in  the  Norican  Alps 
appear  to  owe  their  name  to  the  same  origin.  We 
cannot  wonder  therefore  when  we  find  that  Erato- 
sthenes (ap.  Strab.  xv.  689)  and  Strabo  (ii,  pp.  68, 
129,  X.  p.  490)  apply  the  name  to  the  whole  range 
of  mountains  extending  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  eastern  ocean,  although  their  connection  is  often 
broken.  This  extent  of  mountains  is,  according  to 
Strabo’s  calculation  (xi.  p.  490),  45,000  stadia  in 
length,  and  3000  in  breadth.  But  in  the  narrower 
and  common  acceptation  Mount  Taurus  is  the 
range  of  mountains  in  Asia  Minor  which  begins  at 
Cape  Sacrum  or  Chelidonium  on  the  coast  of  Lycia, 
which  for  this  reason  is  called  by  Mela  (i.  15)  and 
Pliny  (v.  28)  Promontorium  Tauri.  It  was,  how- 
ever, well  known  to  the  ancients  that  this  promontory 
was  not  the  real  commencement,  but  that  in  fiict  the 
range  extended  to  the  south-western  extremity  of  Asia 
Minor.  (Strab.  ii,  p,  129,  xi.  p.  520,  xiv.  pp.  651, 
666.)  This  range  rises  in  the  W.  as  a lofty  and 
precipitous  mountain,  and  runs  without  any  inter- 
ruptions, first  in  a northern  direction  between  Lycia 
and  Pamphylia,  then  in  an  eastern  direction  through 
Pisidia  and  Isauria  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Cilicia 
and  Lycaonia.  There  it  separates  into  two  main 
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branches.  .The  one  proceeds  north-eastward  under 
the  name  of  Antitaurus  (jAvr'iTavpos),  and  surpasses 
the  other  in  height.  It  runs  through  Cappadocia, 
where  it  forms  Mount  Argaeus  (’ApyaTos'),  and 
Armenia,  where  it  is  called  Mons  Capotes,  and 
through  the  Montes  Moschici  it  is  connected  with  the 
Caucasus,  while  a more  southerly  branch,  under  the 
names  of  Abus  and  l\Iacis  or  Massis,  runs  through 
Armenia  towards  the  Caspian  sea.  The  second 
branch,  which  separates  itself  on  the  frontiers  of 
Cilicia  and  Lycaonia,  retains  the  name  of  Taurus, 
and  pi'oceeds  from  Cilicia,  where  it  forms  the  Portae 
Ciliciae,  and  sends  forth  Mons  Amanus  in  a southern 
direction,  while  the  main  branch  proceeds  through 
Cappadocia.  After  being  broken  through  by  the 
Euphrates,  it  again  sends  forth  a southern  branch 
under  the  name  of  Mons  Masius.  The  name  Taurus 
ceases  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Arsissa,  the 
mountains  further  east  having  other  names,  such  as 
Niphates,  Zagrus,  &c.  Most  parts  of  Mount  Taurus, 
which  still  bears  its  ancient  name,  were  well  wooded, 
and  furnished  abundance  of  timber  to  the  maritime 
cities  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  [L.  S.] 
TAURUS  PALUS,  an  etang  on  the  coast  of 
Narbonensis,  west  of  the  delta  of  the  Rhone.  It  is 
named  in  the  verses  of  Avienus,  quoted  in  the 
article  Fecyi  Jugum;  and  to  the  verses  there 
cited  may  be  added  the  following  verse: — 

“ Taurum  paludem  namque  gentici  (gentili)  vo- 
cant.” 

But  I.  Vossius  in  his  edition  of  Mela  (ii.  5,  note) 
writes  the  verses  of  Aviemxs  thus : — 

“ In  usque  Taphrum  pertinet, 

Taphron  paludem  namque  gentili  vocant;” 

an  alteration  or  corruption  which  D’Anville  justly 
condemns,  for  the  etang  is  still  named  Taur,  or 
vulgarly  Tau.  [G.  L.] 

TAXGAE'TIUM  (Ta^yairiou),  a place  assigned 
by  Ptolemy  (ii.  12.  § 5)  to  Rhaetia,  but  which  more 
properly  belonged  to  Vindelicia,  was  situated  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Lacus  Brigantinus,  and  pro- 
bably on  the  site  of  the  modern  Lindau.  [L.  S.J 
TA'XILA  (Td|iAo,  Arrian,  A na6.  v.  8;  Ta|mAo, 
Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 45),  a place  of  great  importance  in 
the  Upper  Panjdb,  between  the  Indus  and  Hydaspes, 
which  was  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  ruled  at  that  time  by  a chief 
named  Taxiles,  who  behaved  in  a friendly  manner 
to  the  Grecian  king.  The  country  around  was  said 
to  be  very  fertile,  and  more  abundant  than  even  Egypt 
(Strab,  XV,  pp.  698 — 714).  There  can  be  little 

doubt  that  it  is  represented  by  the  vast  ruins  of 
Manikyala,  which  has  in  modern  times  been  the 
scene  of  some  very  remarkable  researches  (Elphin- 
stone,  Cabul,  p.  79;  Bumes,  Travels,  i.  p.  65,  ii. 
p.  470.)  The  famous  Topes  of  Manikyala,  which 
were  examined  by  General  Ventura  and  others 
(^Asiatic  Res.  xvii,  p.  563),  lie  to  the  eastward  of 
Rawil-pindi.  Wilson  considers  Taxila  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Takhsasila  of  the  Hindus  (^Ariana, 
p.  196).  [V.] 

TAY'GETUS.  [Laconia,  pp.  108,  109.] 
TAZUS  (Tofos,  Ptol.  iii.  6.  § 6).  1.  A town  in 

the  SE.  part  of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica. 

2.  A town  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the  N.  coast  of 
the  Pontus  Euxinus.  (Ptol.  v.  9.  § 9.)  [T,  H.  D.] 

TEA'NUM  (Teavov:  Eth.  Teanensis:  Civitate), 
sometimes  also  called  Teanum  Apui.um  (Cic.  pro 
eluent.^-,  'Teavov''ATTovXov,  Strab.:  jEtA  Teanenses 
Apuli),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Campanian  city  of  the 
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same  name,  was  a city  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Frento  (^Fortore),  about  12  miles 
from  its  mouth.  It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  considerable  cities  of  Apulia  before  its  conquest 
by  the  Romans;  but  its  name  is  first  mentioned  in 
B.  c.  318,  when,  in  conjunction  with  Canusium,  it 
submitted  to  the  Roman  consuls  M.  Foslius  Flacci- 
nator  and  L.  Plautius  Venno.  (Liv.  ix.  20.)  It  is 
again  noticed  during  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  it 
was  selected  by  the  dictator  M.  Junius  Pera  as  the 
place  of  his  winter-quarters  in  Apulia.  (Id.  xxiii. 
24.)  Cicero  incidentally  notices  it  as  a municipal 
town,  at  the  distance  of  18  miles  from  Larinum 
(Cic.  pro  eluent.  9),  and  its  name  is  found  in  all 
the  geographers  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Apu- 
lia. (Strab.  vi.  p.  285 ; Mel.  ii.  4.  § 6 ; Plin.  iii. 
II.  s.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 72.)  Its  municipal  rank 
is  confirmed  also  by  an  inscription,  as  well  as  by  the 
Liber  Coloniarum,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  never  at- 
tained the  rank  of  a colony.  (Orell.  Inscr.  140; 
Lib.  Col.  p.  210.)  Its  ruins  still  exist  at  a place 
called  Civitate,  near  the  remains  of  a Roman  bridge 
(now  called  the  Ponte  di  Civitate'),  over  the  Fortore, 
by  which  the  ancient  road  from  Larinum  to  Luceria 
crossed  that  river.  The  distance  from  the  site  of 
Larinum  agrees  with  that  stated  by  Cicero  of  18 
miles  (the  Tabula  erroneously  gives  only  12),  and 
the  discovery  of  inscriptions  on  the  spot  leaves  no 
doubt  of  the  identification.  Considerable  remains  of 
the  walls  are  still  extant,  as  well  as  fragments  of 
other  buildings.  From  these,  as  well  as  from  an  in- 
scription in  which  we  find  mention  of  the  “ Ordo 
splendidissimus  Civitatis  Theanensium,”  it  seems 
probable  that  it  continued  to  be  a flourishing  town 
under  the  Roman  Empire.  The  period  of  its  final 
decay  is  uncertain,  but  it  retained  its  episcopal  see 
down  to  modern  times.  (Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluver. 
p.  279;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  291 ; Mommsen, /rwer. 
jR.  N.  p.  271.) 

Strabo  speaks  of  Teanum  as  situated  at  some 
distance  inland  from  a lake,  the  name  of  which  he 
does  not  mention,  but  which  is  clearly  the  Lacus 
Pantanus  of  Pliny,  now  called  the  Logo  di  Lesina. 
From  an  inscription  found  on  its  banks  it  appears 
that  this  was  comprised  within  the  territory  of  Tea- 
imm,  which  thus  extended  down  to  the  sea  (Roma- 
nelli, 1.  c.),  though  about  12  miles  distant  from  the 
coast. 

Several  Italian  topographers  have  assumed  the 
exi.stence  of  a city  in  Apulia  of  the  name  of  Teate, 
distinct  from  Teanum  (Giovenazzi,  Sito  di  Aveja^ 
p.  13;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  286);  but  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  the  two  names  are  only  difierent  forms 
of  the  same,  and  that  the  Teates  Apuli  of  Livy 
(ix.  20)  are  in  reality  the  people  of  Teanum.  It  is 
true  that  that  writer  mentions  them  as  if  they  were 
distinct  from  the  Teanenses  whom  he  had  mentioned 
just  before;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  arises  merely 
from  his  having  followed  difierent  annalists,  and  that 
both  statements  refer  in  fact  to  the  same  people,  and 
are  a repetition  of  the  same  occurrence.  (Mommsen, 
Unter-Ital.  Dialeht.  p.  301.)  In  like  manner  the 
Teate  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  261) 
is  evidently  the  same  place  called  in  an  earlier  part 
of  the  same  document  (p.  210)  Teanum.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TEA'NUM  (Tiavop:  Eth.  Teanensis:  Teano'), 
sometimes  called  for  distinction’s  sake  Teanum 
SiDiciNUM  (Liv.  xxii.  57;  Cic.  ad  Att.  viii.  11; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Tea^ov  'ZibiKivov,  Strab.  v.  p. 
237),  an  important  city  of  Campania,  situated  in 
the  interior  of  that  province,  on  the  Via  Latina, 
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between  Cales  and  Casinum.  (Strab.  v.  p.  237.) 

It  was  therefore  the  frontier  city  of  Campania,  as 
that  term  was  understood  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire; but  originally  Teanum  was  not  reckoned  a 
Campanian  city  at  all,  but  was  the  capital  of  the 
small  independent  tribe  of  the  Sidicini.  [Sidicini.] 

It  was  indeed  the  only  place  of  importance  that  they 
possessed,  so  that  Livy  in  more  than  one  instance 
alludes  to  it,  where  he  is  speaking  of  that  people, 
merely  as  “ their  city,”  without  mentioning  its  name 
(Liv.  viii.  2,  17).  Hence  its  history  before  the 
Roman  conquest  is  identical  with  that  of  the  people, 
which  will  be  found  in  the  article  Sidicini.  The 
first  mention  of  Teanum  after  the  Roman  conquest, 
is  in  B.c.  216,  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  when  Marcellus  sent  forward  a legion  from 
Rome  thither,  evidently  with  the  view  of  securing 
the  line  of  the  Via  Latina.  (Liv.  xxii.  57.)  A few 
years  later,  b.c.  211,  it  was  .selected  as  a place  of 
confinement  for  a part  of  the  senators  of  Capua, 
while  they  were  awaiting  their  sentence  from  Rome; 
but  the  consul  Fulvius,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his 
colleague  App.  Claudius,  caused  them  all  to  be  put 
to  death  without  w'aiting  for  the  decree  of  the  senate. 

(Liv.  xxvi,  15.)  From  this  time  Teanum  became 
an  ordinary  municipal  town  : it  is  incidentally  men- 
tioned as  such  on  several  occasions,  and  its  position 
on  the  Via  Latina  doubtless  contributed  to  its  pros- 
perity. A gross  outrage  offered  to  one  of  its  muni- 
cipal magistrates  by  the  Roman  consul,  w'as  noticed 
in  one  of  the  orations  of  C.  Gracchus  {ap.  A.  Gell. 

X.  3),  and  we  learn  from  Cicero  that  it  was  in  his  ^ 
time  a flourishing  and  populous  town.  (Cic.  de  Leg. 

Agr.  ii.  31,  35,  ad.  Att.  viii.  11,  d.)  Its  name  ■ 
repeatedly  occurs  in  the  Social  War  and  the  con- 
test between  Sulla  and  Marius  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  45,  ! 

85);  and  at  a later  period  it  was  the  place  where  | 
the  commanders  of  the  legions  in  Italy  held  a kind  | 

of  congress,  with  a view  to  bring  about  a reconcili-  j 

ation  between  Octavian  and  L.  Antonius  (Jh.  v.  20).  1 

It  was  one  of  the  cities  whose  territory  the  tribune  | 

Rullus  proposed  by  his  law  to  divide  among  the  Ro- 
man people  (Cic.  1.  c.) ; but  this  misfortune  was 
averted.  It  subsequently,  however,  received  a colony 
under  Augustus  (Li6.  Col.  p.  238;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9), 
and  seems  to  have  retained  its  colonial  rank  under  the 
Empire.  (Mommsen,  Inscr.  R.  N.  3989,  3999.)  | 

Strabo  tells  us  that  it  was  the  largest  and  most 
populous  town  on  the  Via  Latina,  and  the  most 
considerable  of  the  inland  cities  of  Campania  after 
Capua.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  237,  248.)  Inscriptions  and 
existing  remains  confirm  this  account  of  its  impor- 
tance, but  we  hear  little  more  of  it  under  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  Itineraries  place  it  16  miles  from  Ca- 
sinum, and  18  from  Venafrum:  a cross  road  also 
struck  off  from  Teanum  to  Allifae,  Telesia,  and  Be- 
neventum.  (^Itin.  Ant.  pp.  121,  304;  Tab.  Pent.) 
Another  branch  also  communicated  with  Suessa 
and  Minturnae. 

Teanum  w’as  not  more  than  5 miles  from  Cales  : 
the  point  where  the  territories  of  the  two  cities 
joined  was  marked  by  two  shrines  or  aediculae  of 
Fortune,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  under  the  name  of 
al  Svo  Tvxai  (v.  p.  249). 

Teanum  appears  to  have  declined  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  modern  city  of  Teano  is  a poor 
place,  with  only  about  4000  inhabitants,  though  re- 
taining its  episcopal  see.  Many  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  are  visible,  though  none  of  them  of  any  great 
interest.  They  are  situated  below  the  modern  city,  [ 
which  stands  on  a hill,  and  considerably  nearer  to 
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Calvi  (Cales).  The  most  important  are  those  of  an 
amphitheatre  and  a theatre,  situated  near  the  Via 
Latina  ; but  numerous  remains  of  other  buildings 
are  found  scattered  over  a considerable  space,  though 
for  the  most  part  in  imperfect  preservation.  They 
are  all  constructed  of  brick,  and  in  the  reticulated 
style,  and  may  therefore  probably  be  all  referred  to 
the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Numerous  in- 
scriptions have  also  been  found,  as  well  as  coins, 
vases,  intaglios,  &c.,  all  tending  to  confirm  the  ac- 
count given  by  Strabo  of  its  ancient  prosperity. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  4.56  ; Hoare’s  Class.  Tovr^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  249 — 264  ; Mommsen,  Inscr.  R.  N.  pp. 
208,  209). 

At  a short  distance  from  Teano  are  some  mineral 
springs,  now  called  Le  Caldarelk,  which  are  evi- 
dently the  same  with  the  “ aquae  acidulae,”  men- 
tioned both  by  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  as  existing  near 
Teanum.  (Plin.  xxxi.  2.  s.  5 ; Vitruv.  viii.  3.  § 17.) 
The  remains  of  some  ancient  buildings,  called  II 
Bagno  Nuovo,  are  still  visible  on  the  spot.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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TEARIJULIENSES,  the  inhabitantsofatown  of 
the  Ilercaones  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis  (Plin.  iii. 
3.  § 4).  It  is  called  by  Ptolemy  TiapiovXia,  and 
is  probably  the  modern  Traygvera.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TEARUS  (Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18;  Teopos,  Herod,  iv. 
90),  now  Teare,  Deara,  or  Dere,  a river  in  the  SE. 
of  Thrace,  flowing  in  a SW.  direction,  until  it  joins 
the  Contadesdos,  their  united  waters  falling  into  the 
Agrianes,  one  of  the  principal  eastern  tributaries  of 
the  Hebrus.  Herodotus  Q.  c.)  states  that  the 
sources  of  the  Tearus  are  equidistant  from  Heraeum 
on  the  Propontis  and  Apollonia  on  the  Euxine ; that 
they  are  thirty-eight  in  number;  and  that,  though 
they  all  issue  from  the  same  rock,  some  of  them  are 
cold,  others  warm.  Their  waters  had  the  reputation, 
among  the  neighbouring  people,  of  being  pre-eminently 
medicinal,  especially  in  cases  of  itch  or  mange 
Q^idipri).  On  his  march  towards  the  Danube,  Da- 
rius halted  his  army  for  three  days  at  the  sources  of 
the  Tearus,  and  erected  a pillar  there,  with  an  in- 
scription commemorative  of  their  virtues,  and  of  his 
own.  [J,  R.] 

TEA'TE  (Tearea,  Strab.  Ptol.:  Eth.  Teatinus: 
Chieti),  the  chief  city  of  the  Marrucini,  was  situated 
on  a hill  about  3 miles  from  the  river  Aternus,  and 
8 from  the  Adriatic.  All  the  ancient  geographers 
concur  in  representing  it  as  the  metropolis  or  capital 
city  of  the  tribe  (Strab.  v.  p.  241;  Plin.  iii.  12. 
s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 60);  and  Silius  Italicus  re- 
peatedly notices  it  with  the  epithets  “ great  ” and 
“ illustrious  ” (“  magnum  Teate,”  Sil.  Ital.  viii. 
520;  Clarum  Teate,  Id.  xvii.  453);  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  we  find  no  mention  of  it  in  his- 
tory. Inscriptions,  however,  as  well  as  existing 
remains,  concur  in  proving  it  to  have  been  a 
flourishing  and  important  town  under  the  Roman 
dominion.  It  was  apparently  the  only  municipal 
town  in  the  land  of  the  Man-ucini,  and  hence  the 
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limits  of  its  municipal  district  seem  to  have  coincided 
with  those  of  that  people.  We  learn  from  the  Liber 
Coloniarum  that  it  received  a body  of  colonists 
under  Augustus,  but  it  did  not  bear  the  title  of  a 
colony,  and  is  uniformly  styled  in  inscriptions  a 
municipium.  (Lf6.  Colon,  p.  258 ; Orell.  Inscr. 
2175,  3853  ; Mommsen,  Inscr.  R.  N.  pp.  278, 
279.)  It  derived  additional  splendour  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Empire  from  being  the  native  place  of 
Asinius  Pollio,  the  celebrated  statesman  and  orator; 
indeed  the  whole  family  of  the  Asinii  seem  to  have 
derived  their  origin  from  Teate.  Herius  Asinius 
was  the  leader  of  the  Marrucini  in  the  Social  War, 
and  a brother  of  the  orator  is  called  by  Catullus 
“ Marrucine  Asini.”  (Liv.  Epit.  Ixxiii. ; Catull. 
12.  1.)  The  family  of  the  Vettii  also,  to  which 
belonged  the  Vettius  Marcellus  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(ii.  83.  s.  85),  appears  to  have  belonged  to  Teate. 
(Mommsen,  l.c.  5311.) 

The  Itineraries  place  Teate  on  the  Via  Valeria, 
though  from  the  position  of  the  town,  on  a hill  to 
the  right  of  the  valley  of  the  Aternus,  the  road 
must  have  made  a considerable  detour  in  order  to 
reach  it.  (^Itin.  Ant.  p.  310;  Tab.  Pent.')  Its  name 
is  also  noticed  by  P.  Diaconus  (ii.  20),  and  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  it  continued  throughout  the 
middle  ages  to  be  a place  of  importance,  and  the 
capital  of  the  surrounding  district.  Chieti  is  still 
one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  this  part  of 
Italy,  with  above  14,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the 
see  of  an  archbishop.  Still  existing  remains  prove 
that  the  ancient  city  occupied  the  same  site  as  the 
modern  Chieti,  on  a long  ridge  of  hill  stretching 
from  N.  to  S.,  though  it  must  have  been  con- 
siderably more  extensive.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant are  the  ruins  of  a theatre,  which  must 
have  been  of  large  size  ; those  of  a large  edifice 
supposed  to  have  been  a reservoir  for  water,  and 
two  temples,  now  converted  into  churches.  One  of 
these,  now  the  church  of  S.  Paolo,  and  considered, 
but  without  any  authority,  as  a temple  of  Hercules, 
was  erected  by  the  Vettius  Marcellus  above  noticed; 
the  other,  from  the  name  of  Sta  Maria  del  Tri- 
caglio  which  it  bears,  has  been  conjectured  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  Diana  Trivia.  All  these  edifices, 
from  the  style  of  their  construction,  belong  to  the 
early  period  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Besides  these, 
numerous  mosaics  and  other  works  of  art  have  been 
discovered  on  the  site,  which  attest  the  flourishing 
condition  of  Teate  during  the  first  two  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era.  (Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  104 
— 109 ; Craven,  A bruzzi,  vol.  ii.  pp.  8, 9.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


COIN  or  TEATE. 


TEBENDA  (JeSevba),  a town  in  the  interior  of 
Pontus  Galaticus  (Ptol.  v.  6.  § 9),  is  no  doubt  the 
same  as  the  Tebenna  mentioned  by  Anna  Comnena 
(p.  364,  B.)  as  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Tra- 
pezus.  [L.  S.] 

TECE'LIA  (Te/ceAla),  a town  placed  by  Ptolemy 
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(ii.  11.  § 27)  in  the  north  of  Germany,  perhaps  in 
the  country  of  the  Chauci,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Visurgis  (^Weser').  Its  site  must  probably  be 
looked  for  near  or  at  the  village  of  Zetel,  about  3 
miles  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Weser.  (Reichard, 
Germanien^  p.  245.)  [L.S.] 

TECMON  (TeK/xuv:  Eth.  Tck/xuvios'),  a city  of 
Molossis  in  Epeirus,  incorrectly  called  by  Stephanus 
B.  a city  of  Thespi'otia,  taken  by  L.  Anicius,  the 
Roman  commander,  in  B.  c.  167.  ■ Leake  supposes 
that  Guridnista,  near  Kurendo,  about  20  miles  to 
the  W.  of  Jodnnina,  may  have  been  the  site  of  Tec- 
mon  or  Horreum,  which  Livy  mentions  in  connection 
with  Tecmon.  (Liv.  xlv.  26;  Steph.  B.  s.  w.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  83.) 

TECTOSACES  (Te/crdora/ces,  Ptol.  vi.  14.  § 9), 
a people  of  Scythia  within  Imaus.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TECTOSAGES.  [Volcae.] 

TECTOSAGES,  TECTOSAGAE,  or  TECTO- 
SAGI  (TeKT0(ra7ey,  TeKrocrdyai),  one  of  the  three 
great  tribes  of  the  Celts  or  Gallograeci  in  Asia 
Minor,  of  which  they  occupied  the  central  parts. 
For  particulars  about  their  history,  see  Galatia. 
These  Tectosages  were  probably  the  same  tribe  as 
the  one  mentioned  by  Polybius  under  the  names  of 
Aegosages  or  Eigosages.  (Polyb.  v.  33,  77,  78, 
HI.)  [L.  S.] 

TECUM.  [Tiohis.] 

TEDA'NIUS  (Tridavios),  a small  river  of  Illy- 
ricum  (Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 3),  on  the  frontier  of  the 
district  called  lapydia  (Plin.  iii.  25),  is  in  all  pro- 
bability the  modern  Zermanja.  [L,  S.] 

TE'GEA  (Te7ea,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.'),  a town  of  Crete, 
which,  according  to  legend,  was  founded  by  Aga- 
memnon.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  1.)  The  coins  which  Sestini 
and  Pellerin  attributed  to  the  Cretan  Tegea  have 
been  restored  by  Eckhel  (vol.  ii.  p.  321)  to  the 
Arcadian  city  of  that  name.  [E.  B.  J.] 

TE'GEA  (T€7ea,  Ion.  Te7€77;  Eth.  Teyedrr}^, 
Tegeata),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  towns 
of  Arcadia,  situated  in  the  SE.  of  the  country.  Its 
territory,  called  Tegeatis  (T67eaTis),  was  bounded 
by  Cynuria  and  Argolis  on  the  E.,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  Mt.  Parthenium,  by  Laconia  on 
the  S.,  by  the  Arcadian  district  of  Maenalia  on  the 
W.,  and  by  the  territory  of  Mantineia  on  the  N. 
The  Tegeatae  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  Tegeates,  a son  of  Lycaon,  and  to  have  dwelt 
originally  in  eight,  afterwards  nine,  demi  or  town- 
ships, the  inhabitants  of  which  were  incorporated 
by  Aleus  in  the  city  of  Tegea,  of  which  this  hero 
was  the  reputed  founder.  The  names  of  these  nine 
townships,  which  are  preserved  by  Pausanias,  are; 
Gareatae  (TapeaTai),  Phylaceis  {^vXaKe7s\  Cary- 
dtae  (Kapvdrai),  Coryiheis  (Kopt/0ets),  Potachidae 
(Ilct’TaxlSai),  Oedtae  (^Oidrai'),  Manthyreis  (Mav- 
OvpCis),  Echeuetheis  (’Exeu^Sets),  to  which  Aphei- 
dantes  (jAcpCiSavres')  was  added  as  the  ninth  in  the 
reign  of  king  Apheidas.  (Paus.  viii.  3.  § 4,  viii.  45. 
§ i ; Strab.  viii.  p.  337.)  The  Tegeatae  were  early 
divided  into  4 tribes  (^u\at),  called  respectively 
Clareotis  (^KXapewris,  in  inscriptions  Kpapiwris), 
Ilqpotholtis  (T7r7ro0o?Tis),  Apollonedtis  (’AttoXAco- 
vedris),  and  Aihanedtis  QAQaved.Tis'),  to  each  of 
which  belonged  a certain  number  of  metoeci 
TotKOL)  or  resident  aliens.  (Paus.  viii.  53.  § 6; 
Bbckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  no.  1513.) 

Tegea  is  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (ii.  607),  and 
was  probably  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Arca- 
dian towns  in  the  earliest  times.  This  appears  from 
its  heroic  renown,  since  its  king  Echemus  is  said 
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to  have  slain  Hyllus,  the  son  of  Hercules,  in  single 
combat.  (Herod,  ix.  26;  Paus.  viii.  45.  § 3.)  The 
Tegeatae  offered  a long-continued  and  success- 
ful resistance  to  the  Spartans,  when  the  latter  at- 
tempted to  extend  their  dominion  over  Arcadia, 

In  one  of  the  wars  between  the  two  people,  Chari- 
laus  or  Charillus,  king  of  Sparta,  deceived  by  an 
oracle  which  appeared  to  promise  victory  to  the 
Spartans,  invaded  Tegeatis,  and  was  not  only  de- 
feated, but  was  taken  prisoner  with  all  his  men  who 
had  survived  the  battle.  (Herod,  i.  66 ; Paus.  iii. 

7.  § 3,  viii.  5.  § 9,  viii.  45.  § 3,  47.  § 2,  48. 

§ 4.)  More  than  two  centuries  afterwards,  in 
the  reign  of  Leon  and  Agesicles,  the  Spartans 
again  fought  unsuccessfully  against  the  Tegeatae ; 
but  in  the  following  generation,  in  the  time  of  their 
king  Anaxandrides,  the  Spartans,  having  obtained 
possession  of  the  bones  of  Orestes  in  accordance 
with  an  oracle,  defeated  the  Tegeatae  and  compelled 
them  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Sparta,  about 
B.  c.  560.  (Herod,  i.  65,  67,  seq.;  Paus.  iii.  3.  § 

5,  seq.)  Tegea,  however,  still  retained  its  inde-  i 
pendence,  though  its  military  force  was  at  the  dis-  ' 

posal  of  Sparta;  and  in  the  Persian  War  it  appears  j 

as  the  second  military  power  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
having  the  place  of  honour  on  the  left  wing  of  the 
allied  army.  Five  hundred  of  the  Tegeatae  fought  | 
at  Thermopylae,  and  3000  at  the  battle  of  Plataea, 
half  of  their  force  consisting  of  hoplites  and  half  of  | 
light-armed  troops.  (Herod,  vii.  202,  ix.  26,  seq.,  ' 

61.)  As  it  was  not  usual  to  send  the  whole  force  I 

of  a state  upon  a distant  march,  we  may  probably  j 
estimate,  with  Clinton,  the  force  of  the  Tegeatae  on  j 
this  occasion  as  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  their  ; 
whole  number.  This  would  give  4000  for  the  mill-  | 
tary  population  of  Tegea,  and  about  17,400  for  the 
whole  free  population.  (Clinton,  E.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  41 7.) 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Plataea,  the  Tegeatae 
were  again  at  war  with  the  Spartans,  of  the  causes  j 
of  which,  however,  we  have  no  information.  We  | 

only  know  that  the  Tegeatae  fought  twice  against  [ 

the  Spartans  between  b.  c.  479  and  464,  and  were  f 
each  time  defeated;  first  in  conjunction  with  the 
Argives,  and  a second  time  together  with  the  other  ^ 
Arcadians,  except  the  Mantineians  at  Dipaea,  in  j 
the  Maenalian  district.  (Herod,  ix.  37 ; Paus.  iii.  | 
11.  § 7.)  About  this  time,  and  also  at  a subse- 
quent period,  Tegea,  and  especially  the  temple  of  , 

Athena  Alea  in  the  city,  was  a frequent  place  of  | 

refuge  for  persons  who  had  rendered  themselves  ob-  j 

noxious  to  the  Spartan  government.  Hither  fled  ! 

the  seer  Hegesistratus  (Herod,  ix.  37)  and  the  kings  ; 

Leotychides,  and  Pausanias,  son  of  Pleistoanax.  ' 
(Herod,  vi.  72;  Xen.  Hell.  iii.  5.  § 25;  Paus.  iii.  i 
5.  § 6.)  I 

In  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Tegeatae  were  the  j 
firm  allies  of  the  Spartans,  to  whom  they  remained  i 
faithful  both  on  account  of  their  possessing  an  aristo-  j 
cratical  constitution,  and  from  their  jealousy  of  the 
neighbouring  democratical  city  of  Mantineia,  with 
which  they  were  frequently  at  war.  [For  details 
see  Mantineia.]  Thus  the  Tegeatae  not  only  re- 
fused to  join  the  Argives  in  the  alliance  formed 
against  Sparta  in  b.  c.  421,  but  they  accompanied 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  expedition  against 
Argos  in  418.  (Thuc.  v.  32,  57.)  They  also 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Spartans  in  the  Corinthian 
War,  394.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  2.  § 13.)  After  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  however  (371),  the  Spartan  party 
in  Tegea  was  expelled,  and  the  city  joined  the  other  | 

Arcadian  towns  in  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis  and  ‘ 
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'in  the  formation  of  the  Arcadian  confederacy.  (Xen. 
Hell.  vi.  5.  § 6,  seq.)  When  Mantineia  a few  years 
afterwards  quarrelled  with  the  supreme  Arcadian 
government,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  its  old 
enemy  Sparta,  Tegea  remained  faithful  to  the  new 
confederacy,  and  fought  under  Epaminondas  against 
the  Spartans  at  the  great  battle  of  Mantineia,  362, 
(Xen.  Hell.  vii.  4.  § 36,  seq.,  vii.  5.  § 5,  seq.) 

Tegea  at  a later  period  joined  the  Aetolian  League, 
but  soon  after  the  accession  of  Cleomenes  III,  to  the 
Spartan  throne  it  formed  an  alliance  with  Sparta, 
together  with  Mantineia  and  Orchomenus.  It  thus 
became  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Achaeans, 
and  in  the  war  which  followed,  called  the  Cleomenic 
War,  it  was  taken  by  Antigonus  Doson,  the  ally  of 
the  Achaeans,  and  annexed  to  the  Achaean  League, 
B.c.  222.  (Pol.  ii.  46,  54,  seq.)  In  218  Tegea 
was  attacked  by  Lycurgus,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta, 
who  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  city  with  the 
exception  of  the  acropolis.  It  subsequently  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Machanidas,  but  was  recovered 
by  the  Achaeans  after  the  defeat  of  the  latter 
tyrant,  who  was  slain  in  battle  by  Philopoemen. 
(Pol.  V.  17,  xi.  18.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo 
Tegea  was  the  only  one  of  the  Arcadian  towns 
which  continued  to  be  inhabited  (Sti-ab.  viii.  p.  388), 
and  it  was  still  a place  of  importance  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  who  has  given  us  a minute  account  of 
its  public  buildings.  (Pans,  viii.  45 — 48,  53.) 
Tegea  was  entirely  destroyed  by  Alaric  towards  the 
end  of  the  4th  century  after  Christ.  (Claud.  B. 
Get.  576;  comp.  Zosim.  v.  6.) 

The  territory  of  Tegea  formed  the  southern  part 
of  the  plain  of  Tripolitzd,  of  which  a description 
and  a map  are  given  under  Mantineia.  Tegea 
was  about  10  miles  S.  of  the  latter  city,  in  a 
direct  line,  and  about  3 miles  SE.  of  the  modern 
town  of  Tripolitzd.  Being  situated  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  plain,  it  was  exposed  to  inundations 
caused  by  the  waters  flowing  down  from  the  sur- 
rounding mountains;  and  in  the  course  of  ages 
the  soil  has  been  considerably  raised  by  the  depo- 
sitions brought  down  by  the  waters.  Hence  there 
are  scarcely  any  remains  of  the  city  visible,  and  its 
size  can  only  be  conjectured  from  the  broken  pieces 
of  stone  and  other  fragments  scattered  on  the  plain, 
and  from  the  foundations  of  walls  and  buildings 
discovered  by  the  peasants  in  working  in  the  fields. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  ancient  city  extended 
from  the  hill  of  Aio  Sostis  {St.  Saviour)  on  the  N., 
over  the  hamlets  Ihrahim-Effendi  and  Paleo-Epis- 
kopi,  at  least  as  far  as  Akhiiria  and  Piali.  This 
would  make  the  city  at  least  4 miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  principal  remains  are  at  Piali.  Near 
the  principal  church  of  this  village  Leake  found  the 
foundations  of  an  ancient  building,  of  fine  squared 
stones,  among  which  were  two  pieces  of  some  large 
columns  of  marble;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
these  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Athena 
Alea.  This  temple  was  said  to  have  been  originally 
built  by  Aleus,  the  founder  of  Tegea;  it  was  burnt 
down  in  b.  c.  394,  and  the  new  building,  which  was 
erected  by  Scopas,  is  said  by  Pausanias  to  have  been 
the  largest  and  most  magnificent  temple  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus (Paus.  viii.  45.  § 4,  seq. ; for  details  see  Diet, 
of  Biogr.  art.  Scopas.)  Pausanias  entered  the  city 
through  the  gate  leading  to  Pallantium,  consequently 
the  south-western  gate,  which  must  have  been  near 
Piali.  He  begins  his  description  with  the  temple 
of  Athena  Alea,  and  then  goes  across  the  great 
agora  to  the  theatre,  the  remains  of  which  Ross 
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traces  in  the  ancient  foundations  of  the  ruined 
church  of  Paleo-Episkopi.  Perhaps  this  theatre 
was  the  splendid  marble  one  built  by  Antiochus  IV. 
Epiphanes  in  b.c.  175.  (Liv.  xli.  20.)  Pausanias 
ends  his  description  with  the  mention  of  a height 
(xwp^of'  v^r]\6y,  viii.  53.  § 9),  probably  the  hill 
Aio  Sostis  in  the  N.  of  the  town,  and  apparently  the 
same  as  that  which  Pausanias  elsewhere  calls  the 
Watch-Hill  {\6(f>os  ^uXaurpis,  viii.  48.  § 4),  and 
Polybius  the  acropolis  {&Kpa,  v.  17).  None  of  the 
other  public  buildings  of  Tegea  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias can  be  identified  with  certainty;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  if  excavations  were  made  on  its 
site  many  interesting  remains  would  be  discovered, 
since  the  deep  alluvial  soil  is  favourable  to  their 
preservation. 

The  territory  of  Tegea  N.  of  the  city,  towards 
Mantineia,  is  a plain  of  considerable  size,  and  is 
usually  called  the  Tegeatic  plain  (TeyeariKhv 
TreSiov).  There  was  a smaller  plain,  separated 
from  the  former  by  a low  range  of  mountains  S.  of 
Tripolitzd,  and  lying  between  Tegea  and  Pallantium : 
it  was  called  the  Manthyric  plain  (flavdvpiKoy^  ttc- 
^Lov),  from  Manthyrea,  one  of  the  ancient 'demi 
of  Tegea,  the  ruins  of  which  are  situated  SW.  of 
Tegea,  on  a slope  of  Mt.  Boreium.  (Paus.  viii.  44. 
§ 7,  comp.  viii.  45.  § 1,  47.  § 1;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
idavQvpia.)  The  remainder  of  the  Tegeatis  on  the 
E.  and  S.  is  occupied  by  the  mountains  separating 
it  from  Argolis  and  Sparta  respectively,  with  the 
exception  of  a small  plain  running  eastward  from 
the  Tegeatic  plain  to  the  foot  of  Mt.  Parthenium, 
and  probably  called  the  Corythic  plain,  from  Cory- 
theis,  one  of  the  ancient  demi  of  Tegea,  which  was 
situated  in  this  plain.  (Paus.  viii.  45.  § 1,  54. 
§^-) 

The  plain  of  Tegea  having  no  natural  outlet  for 
its  waters  is  drained  by  natural  chasms  through  the 
limestone  mountains,  called  katavothra.  Of  these 
the  two  most  important  are  at  the  modern  village  of 
Persovd  and  at  the  marsh  of  Taki.  The  former  is 
situated  in  the  Corythic  plain  above  mentioned,  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Parthenium,  and  the  latter  is  the 
marsh  in  the  Manthyric  plain,  SW.  of  Tegea.  The 
chief  river  in  the  district  is  now  called  the  Saranta- 
potamos,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  Alpheius  of  Pau- 
sanias (viii.  54.  § 1,  seq.).  The  Alpheius  rose  on 
the  frontiers  of  Tegea  and  Sparta,  at  a place  called 
Phvlace  (4>uAd/c7j,  near  Krya  Vrysis),  one  of  the 
ancient  demi  of  Tegea,  and,  as  we  may  infer  from 
its  name,  a fortified  watch-tower  for  the  protection 
of  the  pass.  A little  beyond  Phylace  the  Alpheius 
receives  a stream  composed  of  several  mountain 
torrents  at  a place  named  Symbola  (^v/j.€o\a)  ; 
but  upon  entering  the  plain  of  Tegea  its  course 
was  different  in  ancient  times.  It  now  flows  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  through  the  plain,  receives 
the  river  of  Dhuliand  (the  ancient  Garates,  Fapd- 
rrjs,  Paus.  viii.  54.  § 4),  flows  through  the  Cory- 
thic plain,  and  enters  the  katavothra  at  Persovd. 
Pausanias,  on  the  other  hand,  says  (viii.  54.  § 2) 
that  the  Alpheius  descends  into  the  earth  in  the 
Tegeatic  plain,  reappears  near  Asea  (SW.  of  Tegea), 
where,  after  joining  the  Eurotas,  it  sinks  a second 
time  into  the  earth,  and  again  appears  at  Asea. 
Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  Alpheius  anciently 
flowed  in  a north-westerly  direction,  and  entered  the 
katavothra  at  the  marsh  of  Taki,  in  the  ilanthyric 
plain.  There  is  a tradition  among  the  peasants  that 
the  course  of  the  river  was  changed  by  a Tm-k,  who 
I acquired  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  because  the 
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katav<5thra  at  the  Talci  did  not  absorb  quickly 
enough  the  waters  of  the  marsh.  The  Garates 
therefore  anciently  flowed  into  the  katavdthra  at 
Persovd  without  having  any  connection  wdtli  the 
Alpheius.  It  probably  derived  its  name  from  Garea 
or  Gareae,  one  of  the  ancient  demi  of  Tegea,  which 
may  have  been  situated  at  the  village  of  Dhuliand. 
(Ross,  Peloponnes,  p.  70,  seq.;  Leake,  Peloponne- 
siaca,  p.  112,  seq.) 

There  were  five  roads  leading  from  Tegea.  One 
led  due  N.  across  the  Tegeatic  plain  to  Mantineia. 
[Mantineia.]  a second  led  due  S.  by  the  valley 
of  the  Alpheius  to  Sparta,  following  the  same  route 
as  the  present  road  from  Tripolitzd  to  Mistrd. 
A third  led  west  to  Pallantium.  It  first  passed  by 
the  small  mountain  Cresium  (Kpiicnou),  and  then 
ran  across  the  Manthyric  plain  along  the  side  of 
the  TakL  Mount  Cresium  is  probably  the  small 
isolated  hill  on  which  the  modern  village  of  Vund 
stands,  and  not  the  high  mountain  at  the  end  of 
the  plain,  according  to  the  French  map.  Upon 
reaching  the  Choma  (x^/Aa),  the  road  divided  into 
two,  one  road  leading  direct  to  Pallantium,  and 
the  other  SW.  to  Megalopolis  through  Asea.  (Paus. 
viii.  44.  § 1,  seq.;  Xen.  Hell.xi.  5.  § 9,  at  iicl 
UaWavTiov  <pipovarai  irvXai.')  This  choma 
separated  the  territories  of  Pallantium  and  Tegea, 
and  extended  as  far  south  as  Mount  Boreium 
(^Krdvori),  where  it  touched  the  territory  of  Megalo- 
polis. There  are  still  remains  of  this  choma  running 
NE.  to  SW.  by  the  side  of  the  marsh  of  Taki,  These 
remains  consist  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  and  must 
be  regarded  as  the  foundations  of  the  choma,  which 
cannot  have  been  a chaussee  or  causeway,  as  the 
French  geographers  call  it,  since  x"i““  always  sig- 
nifies in  Greek  writers  an  artificial  heap  of  earth,  a 
tumulus,  mound,  or  dyke.  (Ross,  p.  59.)  A fourth 
road  led  SE.  from  Tegea,  by  the  sources  of  the 
Garates  to  Thyreatis.  (Paus.  viii.  54.  § 4.)  A 
fifth  road  led  NE.  to  Hysiae  and  Argos,  across 
the  Corythic  plain,  and  then  across  Mt.  Parthe- 
nium,  where  was  a temple  of  Pan,  erected  on 
the  spot  at  which  the  god  appeared  to  the  cou- 
rier Pheidippides.  This  road  was  practicable  for 
carriages,  and  was  much  frequented.  (Paus.  viii. 
54.  § 5,  seq.;  Herod,  vi.  105,  106;  Diet,  of  Biogr. 
art.  Pheidippides.)  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  88, 
seq.,  vol.  ii.  p.  333,  Peloponnesiaca,  pp.  112,  seq., 
369  ; 'Ross,  Pdopormes,  p.  66,  seq.;  Curtius,  Pe^o- 
ponnesos,  vol.  i.  p.  247,  seq.;  Koner,  Com.  de  Rebtts 
Tegeatarum,  Berol.  1843.) 

The  Roman  poets  use  the  adjective  Tegeeus  or 
Tegeaeus  as  equivalent  to  Arcadian:  thus  it  is 
given  as  an  epithet  to  Pan  (Virg.  Georg,  i.  18),  Cal- 
listo,  daughter  of  Lycaon  (Ov.  Ar.  Am.  ii.  55, 
Fast.  ii.  167),  Atalanta  (Ov.  Met.  viii.  317,  380), 
Carmenta  (Ov.  Fast.  i.  627),  and  Mercury  (Stat. 
Silv.  i.  54) 


COIN  OF  TEGEA. 


TEGIA'NUM  (fE,th.  Tegianensis : Diand),  a mu- 
nicipal town  of  Lucania,  situated  in  the  interior  of 
that  country,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Tanager. 
Its  name  is  found  only  in  a corrupt  form  in  Pliny, 
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who  enumerates  the  Tergilani  among  the  “ populi  ” 
in  the  interior  of  Lucania  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  15)  ; but 
the  Liber  Coloniarum  mentions  the  “ Praefectura 
Tegenensis”  among  the  Praefecturae  of  Lucania 
(^Lib.  Col.  p.  209),  and  the  correct  form  of  the 
name  is  preserved  by  inscriptions.  From  the  same 
source  we  learn  that  it  was  a town  of  municipal  rank, 
while  the  discovery  of  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Diano  leaves  no  doubt  that  that  place  represents  the 
ancient  Tegianum.  (Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  415 ; 
Mommsen,  Inscr.  R.  N.  pp.  18,  19.)  The  modern 
city  of  Diano  is  a considerable  place  situated  on  a 
hill  about  4 miles  west  of  La  Sala,  and  gives  the 
name  of  Valle  di  Diano  to  the  whole  of  the  exten- 
sive upland  valley  which  is  traversed  by  the  river  Ta- 
nagro  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  Some  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city  are  still  visible  in  the  plain 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  (Romanelli,  1.  c.).  [E.  H.  B.] 

TEGLl'CIUM  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  223),  Tegulicium 
(Tab.  Pent),  and  Tegulitia  (Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7),  a 
place  in  Moesia  Inferior,  on  the  road  between  Can- 
didiana  and  Dorostolum.  It  contained,  according  to 
the  Not.  Imp.,  a garrison  of  light  troops.  Variously 
placed  near  Vetemicza  and  Tataritza.  Some  mo- 
dem writers  identify  it  with  the  fortress  in  Moesia 
called  Saltopyrgus  by  Procopius  (de  Aedif.  iv. 
7.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TEGNA,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  was  on  the  Ro- 
man road  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhone  between 
Vienna  ( Vienne')  and  Valentia  ( Valence).  The 
name  occurs  in  the  Table,  in  which  the  place  is  fixed 
at  xiii.  from  Valentia.  Tegna  is  Tein,  the  name 
of  which  in  the  writings  of  a later  date  is  Tinctum. 
A milestone  at  Tein  marks  the  distance  to  Vienna 
xxxviii.  Tein  is  right  opposite  to  Tournon,  which 
is  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Tovrnon  is  well 
situated,  and  the  mountains  there  approach  close 
to  the  Rhone.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  <^c. ; Ukert,  Gal- 
lien.)  [G.  L.] 

TEGRA.  [Tigra.] 

TEGULATA,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  placed  in 
the  Itins.  east  of  Aquae  Sextiae  (Aix)  on  the  road  to 
Ad  Turrim  (Tom'ves).  The  distance  from  Aquae 
Sextiae  to  Tegulata  is  xv.  or  xvi.,  and  from  Tegu- 
lata  to  Ad  Turrim  xvi.  The  distance  measured 
along  the  road  between  Aquae  Sextiae  and  Ad  Turrim 
is  said  to  exceed  the  direct  distance  between  these 
two  places,  which  is  not  more  than  28  Roman  miles. 
Tegulata  is  supposed  to  be  La  Grande  Peigih'e, 
near  the  bourg  of  Porrieres  or  Pourrieres,  perhaps 
somewhere  about  the  place  where  C.  Marius  defeated 
the  Teutones  b.  c.  102,  and  where  a pyramid  was 
erected  to  commemorate  the  great  victory.  This 
monument  is  said  to  have  existed  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury (A.  Thierry,  Hist,  des  Gaulois,  Deux.  Partie, 
c.  3);  and  the  tradition  of  this  great  battle  is  not 
yet  effaced.  Pourrieres  is  said  to  be  a corruption  of 
Putridi  Campi.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  ^c.)  [G.  L.] 

TEGULICIUM  [Teglicium]. 

TEGYRA  (Teyvpa : Eth.  Teyvpevs),  a village 
of  Boeotia,  near  Orchomenus,  and  situated  above 
the  marshes  of  the  river  Melas.  It  was  celebrated 
for  its  oracle  and  Temple  of  Apollo,  who  was  even 
said  to  have  been  born  there.  In  its  neighbourhood 
was  a mountain  named  Delos.  Leake  places  Tegyra 
at  Xeropyrgo,  situated  3 miles  ENE.  of  Skripu 
(Orchomenus),  on  the  heights  which  bound  the 
marshes.  (Pint.  Pelop.  16,  de  Def.  Or.  5 and  8 ; 
Lycophr.  646;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  155,  159  ; comp.  Ulrichs, 
Reisen,  vol.  i.  p.  196.) 
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TEHAPHENES.  [Tahpanis.] 

TEICHIUM  (Teixiov'),  a town  of  Aetolia  Epic- 
tetus, on  the  borders  of  Locris,  and  one  day’s  inarch 
from  Crocyleiura.  (Thuc.  iii.  96.) 

TEKOAH  (06Ka’6,  1 3/acca6.  ix.  33 ; 0eKwa  or 
06/COU6,  Joseph.  Vit.  75),  a town  of  Palestine  in  Ju- 
dah, to  the  south  of  Bethlehem.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  wise  woman  who  pleaded  in  behalf  of 
Absalom;  was  fortified  by  Eehoboam;  w’as  the  birth- 
place of  the  prophet  Amos,  and  gave  its  name  to 
the  adjacent  desert  on  the  east.  (2  Sam.  xiv.  2 ; 
2 Chron.  xi.  6;  Amos,  i.  1 ; 2 Chron,  xx.  20; 
1 Macc.  ix.  33.)  Jerome  describes  Tekoah  as  situated 
upon  a hill,  6 miles  south  of  Bethlehem,  from 
which  city  it  was  visible.  (Hieron.  Prooem.  in  Amos. 
and  Comm,  in  Jerem.  vi.  1.)  Its  site  still  bears  the 
name  of  TelciVa,  and  is  described  by  Robinson  as  an 
elevated  hill,  not  steep,  but  broad  on  the  top,  and 
covered  with  ruins  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  acres. 
These  consist  chiefly  of  the  foundations  of  houses 
built  of  squared  stones;  and  near  the  middle  of  the 
site  are  the  remains  of  a Greek  church.  (Robin- 
son, Bihl.  Res.  vol.  i.  p.  486,  2nd  ed.) 

TELA,  a place  of  the  Vaccaei  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis  (7<m.  Ant.  p.  440).  Variously  identified 
with  For^sillas  and  Medina  de  Rio  Seco.  [T.H.D.] 
TE'LAMON  (Te\a/x(ov  : Telamone'),  a city  on 
the  coast  of  Etruria,  situated  on  a promontory  be- 
tween the  Mons  Argentarius  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Umbro  ((?m6rowe),  with  a tolerable  port  adjoining 
it.  The  stoiy  told  by  Diodorus  of  its  having  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  hero  Telamon,  who  accom- 
panied the  Argonauts  on  their  voyage,  may  be  safely 
dismissed  as  an  etymological  fable  (Diod.  iv.  56). 
There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was  origi- 
nally an  Etruscan  town,  but  no  mention  of  its  name 
occurs  in  history  during  the  period  of  Etruscan  in- 
dependence. It  is  first  noticed  in  b.  c.  225,  when 
a great  battle  was  fought  by  the  Romans  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  with  an  army  of  Cisalpine 
Gauls,  who  had  made  an  irruption  into  Etruria,  but 
were  intercepted  by  the  consuls  C.  Atilius  and  L. 
Aemilius  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Telamon,  and 
totally  defeated.  They  are  said  to  have  lost  40,000 
men  slain,  and  10,000  prisoners,  among  whom  was 
one  of  their  chiefs  or  kings  (Pol.  i.  27 — 31).  The 
battle,  which  is  described  by  Polybius  in  consider- 
able detail,  is  expressly  stated  by  him  to  have  oc- 
curred “ near  Telamon  in  Etruria : ” Frontinus,  in 
speaking  of  the  same  battle,  places  the  scene  of  it 
near  Populonia  (^Slrat.  i.  2.  § 7),  but  the  authority 
of  Polybius  is  certainly  preferable.  The  only  other 
mention  of  Telamon  that  occurs  in  history  is  in 
B.  c.  87,  when  Marius  landed  there  on  his  return 
from  exile,  and  commenced  gathering  an  army  around 
him.  (Plut.  Mar.  41.)  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  continued  to  exist  as  a town,  deriving  some 
importance  from  its  port,  throughout  the  period  of 
the  Roman  dominion.  Its  name  is  found  both  in 
Mela  and  Pliny,  who  calls  it  “ portus  Telamon,” 
while  Ptolemy  notices  only  the  pi-omontory  of  the 
name  (Te\afjLciv  &Kpou,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 4;  Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  8;  Mel.  ii.  4.  § 9).  The  Itineraries  prove  that 
! it  was  still  in  existence  as  late  as  the  4th  century 
i {Tab.  Pent.',  Itin.  Marit.  p.  500,  where  it  is  called 
1 “ Portus  Talamonis”);  but  from  this  time  all  trace 
I of  it  disappears  till  the  14th  century,  when  a castle 
; was  erected  on  the  site.  This,  with  the  miserable 
i village  which  adjoins  it,  still  bears  the  name  of 
I Telamone;  and  the  shores  of  the  bay  are  lined  with 
! remains  of  Roman  buildings,  but  of  no  great  interest ; 
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and  there  are  no  relics  of  Etruscan  antiquity.  (Den- 
nis’s Etrvria,  vol.  ii.  p.258.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TELCHI'NES.  [Rhodus,  p.  713.] 
TELEBOAE.  [Taphiae.] 

TELE'BOAS  (6  Tt]\eS6as  iroraix6s,  Xen.  Anah. 
iv.  4.  § 3),  a river  of  Ai-menia  Major,  a tributary 
of  the  Euphrates.  Probably  identical  with  the  An- 
SANIAS.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TELE'PHRIUS  MONS.  [Euboea.] 
TELEPTE.  [Thala.] 

TELE'SIA  (TeAerria:  Eth.  Telesinus:  Telese'),  a 
considerable  city  of  Samnium,  situated  in  the  valley 
of  the  Calor,  a short  distance  from  its  right  bank, 
and  about  3 miles  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Vulturnus.  It  is  remarkable  that  its  name  is  never 
mentioned  during  the  long  wars  of  the  Romans 
with  the  Samnites,  though  the  valley  in  which  it 
was  situated  was  often  the  theatre  of  hostilities. 
Its  name  first  occurs  in  the  Second  Punic  War, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Hannibal  on  his  first  irrup- 
tion into  Samnium,  b.  o.  217  (Liv.  xxii.  13);  but 
was  recovered  by  Fabius  in  b.  c.  214.  (Id.  xxiv. 
20.)  From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  it  till  it 
became  an  ordinary  Roman  municipal  town.  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  having  in  his  time  fallen  into  almost 
complete  decay,  in  common  with  most  of  the  cities 
of  Samnium.  (Strab.  v.  p.  250.)  But  we  learn 
that  it  received  a colony  in  the  time  of  the  Trium- 
virate (^Lib.  Colon,  p.  238);  and,  though  not  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  as  a colony  (the  name  is  altogether 
omitted  by  him),  it  is  certain,  from  inscriptions, 
that  it  retained  its  colonial  rank,  and  appears  to 
have  continued  under  the  Roman  Empire  to  have 
been  a flourishing  and  considerable  town.  (Orell. 
7»wcr.  2626;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  423;  Mommsen, 
Inscr.  R.N.  4840 — 4915.)  It  was  situated  on  the 
line  of  the  Via  Latina,  or  rather  of  a branch  of  that 
road  which  was  carried  from  Teanum  in  Campania 
through  Allifae  and  Telesia  to  Beneventum  (^Itin. 
Ant.  pp.  122,  304;  Tab.  Pent.'),  and  this  probably 
contributed  to  preserve  it  from  decay. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  still  visible 
about  a mile  to  the  NW.  of  the  village  still  called 
Telese  : the  circuit  of  the  walls  is  complete,  inclosing 
a space  of  octagonal  shape,  not  exceeding  1^  mile 
in  circumference,  with  several  gates,  flanked  by 
massive  towers.  The  masonry  is  of  reticulated 
work,  and  therefore  probably  not  earlier  than  the 
time  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  only  ruins  within 
the  circuit  of  the  walls  are  mere  shapeless  mounds 
of  brick;  but  outside  the  walls  may  be  traced  the 
vestiges  of  a circus,  and  some  remains  of  an  am- 
phitheatre. All  these  remains  undoubtedly  belong  to 
the  Roman  colony,  and  there  are  no  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  Samnite  city.  The  present  village  of  Telese 
is  a very  small  and  poor  place,  rendered  desolate  by 
malaria ; but  in  the  middle  ages  it  was  an  episcopal 
see,  and  its  princij)al  church  is  still  dignified  by  the 
name  of  a cathedral.  Its  walls  contain  many  Latin 
inscriptions,  brought  from  the  ancient  city,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  migrated  to  the  later  site  in  the 
ninth  century.  (Craven,  A vol.  ii. pp.l 73 — 17 5 ; 
Giustiniani,  Dizion.  Topogr.  vol.  ix.  pp.  149, 150.) 

Telesia  was  remarkable  as  being  the  birthplace 
of  the  celebrated  Samnite  leader,  during  the  Social 
War,  Pontius  Telesinus ; and  it  is  probable  (though 
there  is  no  distinct  authority  for  the  fact)  that 
it  was  also  that  of  the  still  more  celebrated  C.  Pon- 
tius, who  defeated  the  Romans  at  the  Caudine 
Forks.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TELIS.  [Ruscino.] 
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TELLE'NAE  (TeWijvr}',  Dion.  Hal.; 

Strab.:  Eth.  TeWrjvevs,  Tellenensis),  an  ancient 
city  of  Latium,  which  figures  in  the  early  Eoman 
history.  According  to  Dionysius  it  was  one  of  the 
cities  founded  by  the  Aborigines  soon  after  their 
settlement  in  Latium  (Dionys.  i.  16),  a proof  at 
least  that  it  was  regarded  as  a place  of  great  anti- 
quity. Livy  also  reckons  it  as  one  of  the  cities  of 
the  Prisci  Latini  (i.  33),  which  may  perhaps  point 
to  the  same  result,  while  Diodorus  includes  it  in  his 
list  of  the  colonies  of  Alba.  (Diod.  vii.  ap.  Euseh. 
Arm.  p.  185.)  It  was  attacked  by  the  Roman 
king  Ancus  Marcius,  who  took  the  city,  and  trans- 
ported the  inhabitants  to  Rome,  where  he  settled 
them  on  the  Aventine,  together  with  those  of  Poli- 
torium  and  Ficana.  (Liv.  i.  33 ; Dionys.  iii.  38,  43.) 
Tellenae,  however,  does  not  seem,  like  the  other  two 
places  just  mentioned,  to  have  been  hereby  reduced 
to  insignificance;  for  its  name  appears  again  in  b.  c. 
493  among  the  confederate  cities  of  the  Latin  League 
(Dionys.  v.  61);  and  though  this  is  the  last  mention 
that  we  find  of  it  in  history,  it  is  noticed  both  by 
Strabo  and  Dionysius  as  a place  still  in  existence  in 
their  time.  (Dionys.  i.  16;  Strab.  v.  p.  231.)  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  it  had  at  that  time  fallen 
into  complete  decay,  like  Antemnae  and  Collatia;  as 
it  is  only  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  once  cele- 
brated cities  of  Latium,  which  had  left  no  traces  of 
their  existence  in  his  day  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9),  and 
from  this  time  its  name  wholly  disappears.  The 
notices  of  Tellenae  afford  scarcely  any  clue  to  its 
position ; though  the  circumstance  that  it  continued 
to  be  inhabited,  however  slightly,  down  to  the  days 
of  Augustus,  would  afford  us  more  hope  of  being 
able  to  identify  its  site  than  is  the  case  with  Poli- 
torium,  Apiolae,  and  other  places,  which  ceased  to 
exist  at  a very  early  period.  It  is  this  reason  that 
has  led  Nibby  to  identify  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city  at  La  Giostra,  as  those  of  Tellenae,  rather  than 
Politorium,  as  supposed  by  Gell.  [Politorium.] 
The  site  in  question  is  a narrow  ridge,  bounded  by 
two  ravines  of  no  great  depth,  but  with  abrupt  and 
precipitous  banks,  in  places  artificially  scarped,  and 
still  presenting  extensive  remains  of  the  ancient 
walls,  constructed  in  an  irregular  style  of  massive 
quadrangular  blocks  of  tufo.  No  doubt  can  exist 
that  these  indicate  the  site  of  an  ancient  city,  but 
whether  of  Politorium  or  Tellenae,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine;  though  the  remains  of  a Roman  villa, 
which  indicate  that  the  spot  must  have  been  in- 
habited in  the  early  ages  of  the  Empire,  give  some 
additional  probability  to  the  latter  attribution.  La 
Giostra  is  situated  on  the  right  of  the  Via  Appia, 
about  2 miles  from  a farm-house  called  Fiorano, 
immediately  adjoining  the  line  of  the  ancient  high- 
road. It  is  distant  10  miles  from  Rome,  and  3 
from  Le  Frattocchie,  on  the  Via  Appia,  adjoining 
the  ruins  of  Bovillae.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  pp.  280 
— 283;  Nibby,  Dintorni,  vol.  iii.  pp.  146 — 153.) 

Whether  the  proverbial  expression  of  “ tricae  Tel- 
lenae” has  any  reference  to  the  ancient  city  of 
Latium  or  not,  can  hardly  be  determined,  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  the  phrase  being  involved  in  com- 
plete obscurity.  (Y axro,  ap.  Non.  i.  p.  8;  Arnob. 
adv.  Gentes,  v.  p.  28,  with  Oehler’s  note.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
TELMESSUS,  or  TELMISSUS  iy€\p.riaa6s, 
TeA|Utcro-(is,  or  TeA/xtcos:  Eth.  TeAjbiurcrevs).  1.  A 
flourishing  and  prosperous  city  in  the  west  of 
Lycia,  was  situated  near  Cape  Telmissis  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  665),  or  Telmissias  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  TeA/xtc- 
<rc5s),  on  a bay  which  derived  from  it  the  name  of 
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Sinus  Telmissicus.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  16;  Lucan,  viii. 
248.)  On  the  south-w^est  of  it  was  Cape  Pedalium, 
at  a distance  of  200  stadia.  Its  inhabitants  were 
celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  their  skill  as  diviners, 
and  were  often  consulted  by  the  Lydian  kings. 
(Herod,  i.  78;  comp.  Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  3.  § 4.)  In 
the  time  of  Strabo,  however,  who  calls  it  a small 
town  (ttoX'ixvt)'),  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  decay ; 
though  at  a later  period  it  appears  to  have  been  an 
episcopal  see.  (Hierocl.  p.  684;  comp.  Pomp.  Mela, 
i.  15  ; Plin.  v.  28  ; Ptol.  v.  3.  § 2 ; Polyb.  xxii. 
27;  Stadiasm.  Mar.  M.  §§  255,  2.56;  Scylax,  p. 
39,  where  it  is  miswritten  @eavi(ra6s.')  Consider- 
able remains  of  Telmessus  still  exist  at  Myes  or 
Meis;  and  those  of  a theatre,  porticoes,  and  sepulchral 
chambers  in  the  living  rock,  are  among  the  most 
remarkable  in  all  Asia  Minor.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor, 
p.  128;  Fellows,  Asia  Minor,  p.  243,  where  some 
representations  of  the  remains  of  Telmessus  are 
figured;  Lycia,  p.  106,  foil.) 

2.  A small  town  of  Caria,  at  a distance  of  60 
stadia  from  Halicarnassus,  is  likewise  sometimes 
called  Telmessus,  and  sometimes  Telmissus.  (Suid. 
s.  V.  ; Etym.  Mag.  s.  v. ; Arrian,  Anab.  i.  25.  § 8; 
Cic.  de  Div.  i.  41 ; Plin.  v.  29,  xxx.  2.)  The 
Carian  Telmessus,  has  often  been  confounded  with 
the  Lycian,  and  it  is  even  somewhat  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  famous  Telmessian  soothsayers  belonged  to 
the  Carian  or  the  Lycian  town.  But  the  former 
must  at  all  events  have  been  an  obscure  place;  and 
that  it  cannot  have  been  the  same  as  the  latter  is 
clear  from  the  statement  of  Polemo  in  Suidas,  that 
it  was  only  60  stadia  from  Halicarnassus.  LL.  S.] 
TELMESSUS,  according  to  Pliny  (v.  29),  a tri- 
butary of  the  river  Glaucus  in  Caria,  but  it  flowed 
in  all  probability  near  the  town  of  Telmessus,  which 
derived  its  name  from  it.  [L.  S.] 

TELMI'SSICUS  SINUS,  a bay  between  Lycia 
and  Caria,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  Lycian 
town  of  Telmessus  (Liv.  xxxvii.  16;  Lucan,  viii. 
248);  but  it  is  more  commonly  known  by  the  name 
Glaucus  Sinus,  and  is  at  present  called  the  Bay  of 
Maori.  ' [L.  S.] 

TEL^IISSIS  PROMONTORIUM.  [Telsiessus.] 
TE'LOBIS  (Tr}\o§is,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 72),  a town 
of  the  Jaccetani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  now 
Martorell.  (Cf.  Laborde,  Itin.  i.  § 73;  Swinburne, 
Lett.  8.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TELO  MARTIUS  (fTonlon'),  in  Gallia  Narbonen- 
sis.  This  name  is  not  mentioned  by  the  geographers. 
It  occurs  in  the  Maritime  Itin.  and  in  the  Notit. 
Imp.  Occid.,  where  a “ procurator  Baphii  Telonensis 
Galliarum  ” is  mentioned,  which  indicates  the  exist- 
ence of  a dyeing  establishment  there.  In  Lucan 
(iii.  592)  Telo  is  the  name  of  a pilot  or  helmsman, 
and  Oudendorp  supposes  that  the  poet  gave  the  man 
this  name  because  he  was  of  the  town  Telo;  which 
seems  a strange  conjecture.  And  again  Silius 
(xiv.  443)  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  same  town, 
when  he  says — 

“ Et  Neptunicolae  transverberat  ora  Telonis.” 

The  old  Roman  town  is  said  to  have  been  at  or  near 
Toulouzan,  where  the  Lazaretto  now  is.  {Statist,  du 
Dep.  des  Bouches  du  Rhone,  referj'ed  to  by  Ukert, 
Gallien,  p.  428.)  [G.  L.] 

TELONNUM,  in  Gallia.  The  Table  has  a name 
on  the  route  between  Aquae  Bormonis  {Bourbon 
V Archambault')  and  Augustodunum  {Autun'),  which 
name  begins  with  T and  ends  with  onnum.  D’An- 
ville  gives  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  place 
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may  be  Touton-sur-Arroux;  and  thus  the  modern 
name  may  enable  us  to  correct  the  reading  of  the 
Table.  [G.  L.] 

TELOS  (T^Aos:  Eth.TiiXios:  Dilos  or  Pisco- 
pia),  a small  rocky  island  in  the  Carpathian  sea,  be- 
tween Rhodus  and  Nisyrus,  from  the  latter  of  which 
its  distance  is  only  60  stadia.  Strabo  (x.  p.  488) 
describes  it  as  long  and  high,  and  abounding  in 
stones  fit  for  millstones.  Its  circum.ference  was  80 
stadia,  and  it  contained  a town  of  the  same  name,  a 
harbour,  hot  springs,  and  a temple  of  Poseidon. 
The  attribute  long  given  to  it  by  Strabo  is  scarcely 
correct,  since  the  island  is  rather  of  a circular  form. 
The  family  of  the  Sicilian  tyrant  Gelon  originally 
oame  fi-qm  Telos.  (Herod,  vii.  153.)  According 
to  Pliny  (iv.  69)  the  island  was  celebrated  for  a 
species  of  ointment,  and  was  in  ancient  times  called 
Agathussa.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  TrjXos;  Scylax,  p. 
38;  Stadiasm.  Mar.  Magni,  ^272.)  The  town 
of  Telos  was  situated  on  the  north  coast,  and  remains 
of  it  are  still  seen  above  the  modern  village  of  Epis- 
copi.  The  houses,  it  appears,  were  all  built  in  ter- 
races rising  above  one  another,  and  supported  by 
strong  walls  of  unhewn  stone.  The  acropolis,  of 
which  likewise  a few  remains  exist,  was  at  the  top, 
which  is  now  occupied  by  a mediaeval  castle.  In- 
scriptions have  been  found  in  Telos  in  great  num- 
bers, but,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  stone,  many  of 
them  are  now  illegible.  (Comp.  Ross,  Hellenica,  i. 
p.  59,  folk,  Eeisen  auf  den  Griech.  Inseln,  iv.  p. 
42,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

TELPHU'SA.  [Thelpusa.] 

TEMA,  a tribe  and  district  in  Arabia,  which  took 
their  name  from  Tern  a,  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of 
Ishmael.  (^Gen.  xxv.  15;  /?.  xxi.  14;  Jer.  xxv.  23; 
Job,  vi.  19.)  Ptolemy  mentions  in  Arabia  Deserta 
a town  Themma  {Qippp,  v.  19.  § 6).  Tema  is 
distinguished  in  the  Old  Testament  from  Teman,  a 
tribe  and  district  in  the  land  of  the  Edomites  (Idu- 
maea), which  dedved  their  name  from  Teman,  a 
grandson  of  Esau.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11,  15,  42;  Jer. 
xlix.  7,  20;  Ezek.xxv.  13;  Amos,  i.  12;  Hab.  iii. 
3;  Obad.  9.)  The  Temanites,  like  the  other  Edom- 
ites, are  celebrated  in  the  Old  Testament  for  their 
w’isdom  {Jerem,  xlix.  7 ; Obad.  8 ; Bainich,  iii.  22, 
seq.);  and  hence  we  find  that  Eliphaz,  in  the  book 
of  Job,  is  a Temanite.  (Job,  ii.  11,  iv.  1.)  Jerome 
(Onomast.  s.  v.)  represents  Tema  as  distant  5 miles 
(Eusebius  says  15  miles)  from  Petra,  and  possessing 
a Roman  garrison. 

TE'MALA  (TrifitiXa,  Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 3),  a river 
in  the  Aurea  Regio,  in  the  district  of  India  extra 
Gangem,  probably  now  represented  by  the  great  river 
of  Pegu,  the  Irawaddy.  Near  it  was  a town  which 
bore  the  sam.e  name.  [V.] 

TEMA'THIA.  [Messenia,  p.  341,  b.] 
TEME'NIUM  (T'np.iviov'),  a town  in  the  Argeia, 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  Argolic  gulf,  built  by 
Temenus,  the  son  of  Aristomachus.  It  was  distant 
50  stadia  from  Nauplia  (Pans.  ii.  38.  § 2),  and  26 
from  Argos.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  368.)  The  river 
Phrixus  flowed  into  the  sea  between  Temenium  and 
Lerna.  (Pans.  ii.  36.  § 6,  ii.  38.  § 1.)  Pausanias 
saw  at  Temenium  two  temples  of  Poseidon  and 
Aphrodite  and  the  tomb  of  Temenus  (ii.  38.  § 1). 
Owing  to  the  marshy  nature  of  the  plain,  Leake 
was  unable  to  explore  the  site  of  Temenium ; but 
Ross  identifies  it  with  a mound  of  earth,  at  the 
foot  of  which,  in  the  sea,  are  remains  of  a dam 
forming  a harbour,  and  upon  the  shore  foundations 
of  buildings,  fragments  of  pottery,  &c.  (Leake, 
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Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  476;  Ross,  Reiseii  im  Ptloponnes, 
p.  149;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  383.) 

TEMENOTHYRA  (Tr;;ueVou  Qvpai,  Paus.  i.  35.  § 
7 ; Eth.  TrjjxeyoOvpevs,  Coins),  a small  city  of  Lydia, 
according  to  Pausanias  (1.  c.),  or  of  Phrygia,  ac- 
cording to  Hierocles  (p.  668,  ed.  Wess.).  It  would 
seem  to  have  been  situated  upon  the  borders  of 
Mysia,  since  the  Tiiinenothuritae  (Tpip.evoOovplrai') 
— which  name  is  probably  only  another  form  of  the 
Temenothyritae  — are  placed  by  Ptolemy  (v.  2.  § 15) 
in  Mysia.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  119.) 
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TE'MESA  or  TEMPSA  (Tep-ear]  and  Tepij/a, 
Strab.;  Tspear],  Steph.  B.;  Ptol.:  Eth.  Te- 

peaouos,  Tempsanus),  an  ancient  city  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Bruttium,  a little  to  the  N.  of  the  Gulf  of  Hippo- 
nium,  or  Golfo  di  Sta  Evfemia.  Strabo  tell.s  us 
that  it  was  originally  an  Ausonian  city,  but  sub- 
sequently occupied  by  a colony  of  Aetolians  who  had 
accompanied  Thoas  to  the  Trojan  War.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  255.)  Many  writers  appear  to  have  supposed 
this  to  be  the  Temesa  mentioned  by  Homer  in  the 
Odyssey  on  account  of  its  mines  of  copper  (Odyss.  i. 
1 84) ; and  this  view  is  adopted  by  Strabo ; though 
it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  place  alluded  to 
by  the  poet  was  Temesa  in  Cyprus,  otherwise  called 
Tamasus.  (Strab.  Z.  c.;  Steph.  B.  s.v.',  Schol.  ad 
Horn.  Odyss.  1.  c.)  We  have  no  account  of  Temesa 
having  received  a Greek  colony  in  historical  times 
though  it  seems  to  have  become  to  a great  extent 
Hellenised,  like  so  many  other  cities  in  this  part  of 
Italy.  At  one  period,  indeed,  we  learn  that  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Locrians  (about  480 — 460  b.  c.); 
but  we  know  not  how  long  it  continued  subject  to 
their  rule.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  Neither  Scylax  nor  Scymnus 
Chius  mention  it  among  the  Greek  cities  in  this 
part  of  Italy  ; but  Livy  says  expressly  that  it  was  a 
Greek  city  before  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Brut- 
tians  (Liv.  xxxiv.  45).  That  people  apparently 
made  themselves  masters  of  it  at  an  early  period  of 
their  career,  and  it  remained  in  their  hands  till  the 
whole  countiy  became  subject  to  the  dominion  of 
Rome.  (Strab.  c.)  During  the  Second  Punic  War 
it  suffered  severely  at  the  hands, first  of  Hannibal,  and 
then  of  the  Romans  ; but  some  years  after  the  close 
of  the  W’ar  it  was  one  of  the  places  selected  by  the 
Romans  for  the  establishment  of  a colony,  which  was 
sent  thither  at  the  same  time  with  that  to  Crotona, 
B.  c.  194.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  45.)  But  this  colony, 
the  members  of  ivhich  had  the  privileges  of  Ro- 
man citizens,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  nu- 
merous, and  the  town  never  rose  to  be  a place  of 
importance.  Its  copper  mines,  which  are  alluded 
to  by  several  writers  (Ovid,  Met.  xv.  706 ; Stat. 
i.  1.  42),  had  ceased  to  be  productive  in  the  days  of 
Strabo  (Strab.  vi.  p.  256).  The  only  mention  of 
Tempsa  which  occurs  in  Roman  history  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  great  servile  insurrection  under  Spar- 
tacus,  when  a remnant  of  the  servile  force  seem  to 
have  established  themselves  at  Tempsa,  and  for  a 
time  maintained. possession  of  the  town.  (Cic.  Verr. 
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V.  15, 16.)  Its  name  is  afterwards  found  in  all  the 
geographers,  as  well  as  in  the  Tabula,  so  that  it 
must  have  subsisted  as  a town  throughout  the  Ko- 
man  Empire.  (Strab.  l.c.;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  § 9;  Tah.  Pent.')  Pausanias  expres.sly  tells 
us  it  was  still  inhabited  in  his  day;  and  Pliny  also 
notices  it  for  the  excellence  of  its  wine.  (Paus.  vi. 
6.  § 10;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8.)  The  period  of  its  de- 
struction is  unknown ; but  after  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  the  name  wholly  disappears,  and 
its  exact  site  has  never  been  determined.  The  best 
clue  is  that  afforded  by  the  Tabula  (which  accords 
well  with  the  statements  of  Pliny  and  Strabo), 
that  it  was  situated  10  miles  S.  of  Clampetia.  If 
this  last  town  be  correctly  placed  at  Amantea 
[Clampetia],  the  site  of  Tempsa  must  be  looked 
for  on  the  coast  near  the  Torre  del  Piano  del  Casale, 
about  2 miles  S.  of  the  river  Savuto,  and  3 from 
Nocera.  Unfortunately  none  of  the  towns  along 
this  line  of  coast  can  be  fixed  with  anything  like 
certainty.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  1286;  Romanelli,  vol.  i. 
p.  35.) 

Near  Temesa  was  a sacred  grove,  with  a shrine 
or  sanctuary  of  the  hero  Polites,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Ulysses,  who  was  said  to  have  been  slain 
on  the  spot,  and  his  spectre  continued  to  trouble  the 
inhabitants,  until  at  length  Euthymus,  the  celebrated 
Locrian  athlete,  ventured  to  wrestle  with  the  spirit, 
and  having  vanquished  it,  freed  the  city  from  all 
further  molestation.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  255;  Paus.  vi.  6. 
§§7  — 11;  Suid.  V.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TEMPSDIA  (Ji  Te^it(rSia,  Ptol.  vi.  4.  § 3),  one  of 
the  districts  into  which  ancient  Persia  was  divided. 
It  cannot  now  be  determined  exactly  what  its  posi- 
tion was;  but,  as  it  adjoined  the  Mesabatae,  it  pro- 
bably was  part  of  a long  narrow  plain  which  extends 
through  that  province  in  a direction  north-west  and 
south-east.  (Lassen,  in  Ersch  und  Gruber’s  Encycl. 
vol.  xvii.  p.  438.)  [V.] 

TEMMICES.  [Boeotia,  p.  414.] 

TEMNUS  (TriyLvov  opos),  a mountain  range  of 
Mysia,  extending  from  Mount  Ida  eastward  into 
Phrygia,  and  dividing  Mysia  into  two  halves,  a 
northern  and  a southern  one.  It  contained  the 
sources  of  the  Macestus,  Mysius,  Caicus,  and 
Evenus.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  616;  Ptol.  v.  2.  § 13.) 
Hamilton  (^Researches,  ii.  p.  125)  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  Mons  Temnus  is  the  same  as  the  Ah 
Dagh,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called  in  maps,  Morad 
Dagh.  ^ [L.  S.] 

TEMNUS  (T^fivos:  Eth.  Tti/xpIttis),  a town  of 
Aeolis  in  Asia  Minor,  not  far  from  the  river  Hermus, 
situated  on  a height,  from  which  a commanding  view 
was  obtained  over  the  territories  of  Cyme,  Phocaea, 
and  Smyrna.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  621.)  From  a passage 
in  Pausanias  (v.  13.  § 4),  it  might  be  inferred  that 
tlie  town  was  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Hermus.  But  this  is  irreconcilable  with  the  state- 
ment that  Temnus  was  30  miles  south  of  Cyme,  and 
with  the  remarks  of  all  other  writers  alluding  to 
the  place.  Pliny  (v.  29)  also  seems  to  be  mistaken 
in  placing  Temnus  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hermus,  for 
although  the  deposits  of  the  river  have  formed  an 
extensive  alluvial  tract  of  land,  it  is  evident  that  the 
sea  never  extended  as  far  as  the  site  of  Temnus.  The 
town  had  already  much  decayed  in  the  time  of  Stra- 
bo, though  it  never  appears  to  have  been  very  large. 
(Xenoph.  Hell.  iv.  8.  § 5;  Herod,  i.  149;  Polyb. 
v,  77,  XX.  25;  C ic.  ^ro  Place.  18.)  In  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  it  w’as  much  injured  by  an  earthquake  (Tac. 
Ann.  ii.  47),  and  in  the  time  of  Pliny  it  had  ceased 
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to  be  inhabited  altogether.  Its  site  is  commonly 
identified  with  the  modern  Menimen,  though  Texier, 
in  his  Description  de  VAsie  Mineure,  looks  for  it  at 
the  site  of  the  village  of  Guzal-Uissar.  [L.  S.] 


TEMPE  (to  Te/xTTTj,  contr.  of  Te/tireo),  a cele- 
brated valley  in  the  NE.  of  Thessaly,  is  a gorge 
between  Mounts  Olympus  and  Ossa,  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  Peneius  force  their  way  into  the 
sea.  The  beauties  of  Tempe  were  a favourite  sub- 
ject with  the  ancient  poets,  and  have  been  described 
at  great  length  in  a well-known  passage  of  Aelian, 
and  more  briefly  by  Pliny;  but  none  of  these  writers 
appear  to  have  drawn  their  pictures  from  actual 
observation ; and  the  scenery  is  distinguished  rather 
by  savage  grandeur  than  by  the  sylvan  beauty 
which  Aelian  and  others  attribute  to  it.  (CatulL 
Ixiv.  285;  Ov.  Met.  i.  568;  Virg.  Georg,  ii.  469; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  iii.  1 ; Plin.  iv.  8.  s.  15.)  The  account 
of  Livy,  who  copies  from  Polybius,  an  eye-witness,  is 
more  in  accordance  with  reality.  This  writer  says,. 
“ Tempe  is  a defile,  difficult  of  access,  even  though 
not  guarded  by  an  enemy;  for  besides  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  pass  for  5 miles,  where  there  is  scarcely 
room  for  a beast  of  burden,  the  rocks  on  both  sides 
are  so  perpendicular  as  to  cause  giddiness  both  in 
the  mind  and  eyes  of  those  who  look  down  from  the 
precipice.  Their  teiTor  is  also  increased  by  the  depth 
and  roar  of  the  Peneus  rushing  through  the  midst 
of  the  valley.”  (Liv.  xliv.  6.)  He  adds  that  this 
pass,  so  inaccessible  by  nature,  was  defended  by  four 
fortresses,  one  at  the  western  entrance  at  Gonnus,  a 
second  at  Condylon,  a third  at  Charax,  and  a fourth 
in  the  road  itself,  in  the  middle  and  narrowest  part 
of  the  valley,  which  could  be  easily  defended  by  ten 
men.  The  pass  is  now  called  Lykostomo,  or  the 
Wolf’s  Mouth.  Col.  Leake  gives  about  four  miles  and 
a half  as  the  distance  of  the  road  through  the  valley. 
In  this  space  the  width  of  the  gorge  is  in  SMne  parts 
less  than  100  yards,  comprehending  in  fact  no  more 
than  the  breadth  of  the  road  in  addition  to  that  of 
the  river.  The  modern  road  follows  in  the  track  of 
the  ancient  military  road  made  by  the  Romans,  which 
ran  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Leake  re- 
marks that  even  Livy  in  his  description  of  Tempe 
seems  to  have  added  embellishments  to  the  authority 
from  which  he  borrowed ; for,  instead  of  the  Peneius 
flowing  rapidly  and  with  a loud  noise,  nothing  can 
be  more  tranquil  and  steady  than  its  ordinary  course. 
The  remains  of  the  fourth  castle  mentioned  by  Livy 
are  noticed  by  Leake  as  standing  on  one  .side  of  an 
immense  fissure  in  the  precipices  of  Ossa,  which 
affoid  an  extremely  rocky,  though  not  impracticable 
descent  from  the  heights  into  the  vale;  while  between 
the  castle  and  the  river  space  only  was  left  for  the 
road.  About  half  a mile  beyond  this  fort  there  still 
remains  an  inscription  engraved  upon  the  rock,  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  road,  where  it  ascends 
the ‘hill:  “ L.  Cassius  Longinus  Pro  Cos.  Tenq« 
munivit.”  It  is  probable  from  the  position  of  this 
inscription  that  it  relates  to  the  making  of  the 
road,  though  some  refer  it  to  defensive  works  erected 
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by  Longinus  in  Tempo.  This  Longinus  appears  to 
have  been  the  L.  Cassius  Longinus  who  was  sent 
by  Caesar  from  Illyria  into  Thessaly.  (Caes.  B.  C. 

iii.  34  ) When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  b.  c.  480, 
the  Greeks  sent  a force  of  10,000  men  to  Tempo,  with 
the  intention  of  defending  the  pkss  against  the  Per- 
sians; but  having  learnt  from  Alexander,  the  king 
of  Macedonia,  that  there  was  another  pass  across 
Mt.  Olympus,  which  entered  Thessaly  near  Gonnus, 
where  the  gorge  of  Tempo  commenced,  the  Greeks 
withdrew  to  Thermopylae.  (Herod,  vii.  173.) 

It  was  believed  by  the  ancient  historians  and  geo- 
graphers that  the  gorge  of  Tempo  had  been  pro- 
duced by  an  earthquake,  which  rent  asunder  the 
mountains,  and  afforded  the  waters  of  the  Peneius  an 
egress  to  the  sea.  (Herod,  vii.  129  ; Strab.  ix. 
p.  430.)  But  the  Thessalians  maintained  that  it  was 
the  god  Poseidon  who  had  split  the  mountains 
(Her^.  1.  c.)  ; while  others  supposed  that  this  had 
been  the  work  of  Hercules.  (Diod.  iv.  58  ; Lucan, 
vi.  345.) 

The  pass  of  Tempe  was  connected  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo.  This  god  was  believed  to  have  gone 
thither  to  receive  expiation  after  the  slaughter  of 
the  serpent  Pytho,  and  afterwards  to  have  returned 
to  Delphi,  bearing  in  his  hand  a branch  of  laurel 
plucked  in  the  valley.  Every  ninth  year  the  Del- 
phians  sent  a procession  to  Tempe  consisting  of  well- 
born youths,  of  which  the  chief  youth  plucked  a 
branch  of  laurel  and  brought  it  back  to  Delphi.  On 
this  occasion  a solemn  festival,  in  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  neighbouring  regions  took  part,  was 
celebrated  at  Tempe  in  honour  of  Apollo  Tempeites. 
The  procession  was  accompanied  by  a flute- player. 
(Aelian,  V.  U.  iii.  1 ; Plut.  Quaest.  Graec.  c.  1 1. 
p.  292,  de  Musica,  c.  14.  p.  1136;  Bdckh,  Inscr, 
No.  1767,  quoted  by  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vo\.  ii. 
p.  365.) 

The  name  of  Tempe  was  applied  to  other  beautiful 
valleys.  Thus  the  valley,  through  which  the  He- 
lorus  flows  in  Sicily,  is  called  “ Heloria  Tempe  ” 
(Ov.  Fast.  iv.  477);  and  Cicero  gives  the  name  of 
Tempe  to  the  valley  of  the  Velinus,  near  Reate  (ad 
Att.  iv.  15).  In  the  same  way  Ovid  speaks  of  the 
‘‘Heliconia  Tempe”  (Am.  i.  1.  15). 

(Leake,  Northej'ti  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  390,  seq. ; 
Dodwcll,  vol.  ii.  p.  109,  seq. ; Hawkins,  in  Walpole’s 
Collection,  vol.  i.  p.  517,  seq. ; Kriegk,  Dos  Thessa- 
liscke  Tempe,  Leipzig,  1835.) 

TEMPSA.  [Temesa.] 

TEMPY'RA  (Ov.  Trist.  i.  10. 21 ; in  Geogr.  Rav. 

iv.  6,  Tympira;  in  It.  Ant.  p.  322,  Timpirum;  and 

in  It.  Hier.  p.  602,  Ad  Unimpara),  a town  in  the  S. 
of  Thrace,  on  the  Egnatian  Way,  between  Trajano- 
polis  and  Maximianopolis.  It  was  situated  in  a de- 
file, which  rendered  it  a convenient  spot  for  the 
operations  of  the  predatory  tribes  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. Here  the  Thrausi  attacked  the  Roman  army 
under  Cn.  Manlius,  on  its  return,  loaded  with  booty, 
through  Thrace  from  Asia  Minor  (b.  c.  188);  but 
the  want  of  shelter  exposed  their  movements  to  the 
Romans,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  defeat  them. 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  41.)  The  defile  in  question  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  KopirlAwr  (rrej/d  mentioned 
by  Appian  (B.  C.  iv.  102),  and  through  which,  he 
states,  Brutus  and  Cassius  marched  on  their  way 
to  Philippi  (Tafel,  de  Viae  Egnatiae  Parte  orient. 
p.  34).  Paul  Lucas  (Trois  Voy.  pp.  25,  27) 
regards  it  as  corresponding  to  the  modern  Giir- 
tchine.  [J.  R.] 

TE'NCTERI  or  TE'NCHTERI  (T4jKTepot, 
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TeyKrrjpoi,  TdyKepoi,  and  Tayxpdai  or  To7xapeai), 
an  important  German  tribe,  which  is  first  mentioned 
by  Caesar  (B.  G.  iv.  1 , 4).  They  appear,  together 
with  the  Usipetes,  originally  to  have  occupied  a 
district  in  the  interior  of  Germany  ; but  on  being 
driven  from  their  original  homes  by  the  Suevi,  and 
having  wandered  about  for  a period  of  three  years, 
they  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and 
compelled  the  Menapii  who  inhabited  both  sides  of 
the  river  to  retreat  to  the  western  bank.  Some  time 
after  this,  the  Germans  even  crossed  the  Rhine,  esta- 
blished themselves  on  the  western  bank,  in  the  country 
of  the  Menapii,  and  spread  in  all  directions  as  far  as 
the  districts  of  the  Eburones  and  Condrusi,  who  seem 
to  have  invited  their  assistance  against  the  Romans. 
This  happened  in  b.c.  56.  The  Germans  demanded 
to  be  allowed  to  settle  in  Gaul ; but  Caesar,  declar- 
ing that  there  was  no  room  for  them,  promised 
to  procure  habitations  for  them  in  the  country  of 
the  Ubii,  who  happened  to  have  sent  ambassadors 
to  him  at  that  time.  The  Germans  asked  for  three 
days  to  consider  the  matter,  requesting  Caesar  not 
to  advance  farther  into  their  country.  But,  sus- 
pecting some  treacherous  design,  he  proceeded  on 
his  march,  and  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which 
the  Romans  were  defeated  and  sustained  serious 
losses.  On  the  following  day  the  chiefs  of  the 
Germans  appeared  before  Caesar,  declaring  that 
their  people  had  attacked  the  Romans  without 
their  orders,  and  again  begged  Caesar  to  stop  his 
march.  Caesar,  however,  not  only  kept  the  chiefs 
as  his  prisoners,  but  immediately  ordered  an  attack 
to  be  made  on  their  camp.  The  people,  who  during 
the  absence  of  their  chiefs  had  abandoned  themselves 
to  the  feeling  of  security,  were  thrown  into  the  great- 
est confusion  by  the  unsuspected  attack.  The  men, 
however,  fought  on  and  among  their  waggons,  while 
the  women  and  children  took  to  flight.  The  Roman 
cavalry  pursued  the  fugitives ; and  when  the  Ger- 
mans heard  the  screams  of  their  wives  and  children, 
and  saw  them  cut  to  pieces,  they  threw  away  their 
arms  and  fled  towards  the  Rhine;  but  as  the  river 
stopped  their  flight,  a great  number  of  them  perished 
by  the  sword  of  the  Romans,  and  others  were 
drowned  in  the  Rhine.  Those  who  escaped  across 
the  river  were  hospitably  received  by  the  Sigambri, 
who  assigned  to  the  Tencteri  the  district  between 
the  Buhr  and  the  Sieg.  (Caes.  B.  G.  iv.  4 — 16  ; 
Livy,  Epit.  lib.  cxxxviii.;  Tac.  Germ.  32,  33,  Ann. 
xiii.  .56,  Hist.  iv.  21,64,  77;  Plut.  Caes.  21; 
Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  47,  liv.  20,  21;  Flor.  iii.  10, 
iv.  12  ; Oros.  iv.  20  ; Appian,  de  Reh.  Gall.  4,  18  ; 
Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 8.)  The  Tencteri  were  particularly 
celebrated  for  their  excellent  cavalry  ; and  in  their 
new  country,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhine,  they 
possessed  the  town  of  Budaris  (either  Monheim  or 
Busseldorf),  and  the  fort  of  Divitia  (Deutz).  In 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  Tencteri  joined  the  con-: 
federacy  of  the  Cherusci  (Liv.  1.  c.),  and  afterwards 
repeatedly  appear  joining  other  tribes  in  their  wars 
against  Rome,  until  in  the  end  they  appear  as  a part 
of  the  great  confederacy  of  the  Franks.  (Greg. 
Tur.  ii.  9 ; comp.  Wilhelm,  Germanien,  p.  141  ; 
Reichard,  Germanien,  p.  31 ; Latham,  Tacit.  Germ. 

p.  no.)  [L.  S.] 

TE'NEA  (Tereo:  Eth.  Tevearris'),  the  most  im- 
portant place  in  the  Corinthia  after  the  city  of  Co- 
rinth and  her  port  towns,  was  situated  south  of  the 
capital,  and  at  the  distance  of  60  stadia  from  the 
latter,  according  to  Pausanias.  The  southern  g.-ite 
of  Coiinth  was  called  the  Teneatic,  from  its  leading  to 
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Tenea.  Stephanus  describes  Tenea  as  lying  between 
Corinth  and  Mycenae,  (s.  v.  Tej/ea.)  The  Teneatae 
claimed  descent  from  the  inhabitants  of  Tenedos, 
who  were  brought  over  from  Troy  as  prisoners,  and 
settled  by  Agamemnon  in  this  part  of  the  Corinthia; 
and  they  said  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  their 
Trojan  origin  that  they  worshipped  Apollo  above  all 
the  other  gods,  (Pans.  ii.  5.  § 4.)  Strabo  also 
mentions  here  the  temple  of  Apollo  Teneates,  and 
says  that  Tenea  and  Tenedos  had  a common  origin 
in  Tennus,  the  son  of  Cycnns.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  380.) 
According  to  Dionysius,  however,  Tenea  was  of  late 
foundation.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  vi.  2.  § 3.)  It  was  at 
Tenea  that  Oedipus  was  said  to  have  passed  his 
childhood.  It  was  also  from  this  place  that  Archias 
took  the  greater  number  of  the  colonists  with  whom 
he  founded  Syracuse.  After  the  destruction  of 
Coiinth  by  Mummius,  Tenea  had  the  good  fortune 
to  continue  undisturbed,  because  it  is  said  to  have  as- 
sisted the  Romans  against  Corinth.  (Sti-ab.  1.  c.)  We 
cannot,  however,  suppose  that  an  insignificant  place 
like  Tenea  could  have  acted  in  opposition  to  Corinth 
and  the  Achaean  League;  and  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  Teneatae  were  spared  by  Mummius  in  conse- 
quence of  their  pretended  Trojan  descent  and  conse- 
quent affinity  with  the  Romans  themselves.  However 
this  may  be,  their  good  fortune  gave  rise  to  the  line : 

€v5aifjL<av  6 KSpipOos,  iycL  8’  e’frjv  TeredrTjs. 

Tenea  lay  in  the  mountain  valley  through  which 
flows  the  river  that  falls  into  the  Corinthian  gulf  to 
the  east  of  Corinth.  In  this  valley  are  three  places 
at  which  vases  and  other  antiquities  have  been  dis- 
covered, namely,  at  the  two  villages  of  Chilimodi 
and  Klenia,  both  on  the  road  to  Nauplia,  and  the 
latter  at  the  very  foot  of  the  ancient  road  Contoporia 
[see  Vol.  I.  p.  201,  b.],  and  at  the  village  of  Athiki, 
an  hour  east  of  Chilimodi,  on  the  road  to  Sophiko. 
In  the  fields  of  A thtki  there  was  found  an  ancient 
statue  of  Apollo,  a striking  confirmation  of  the  pre- 
valence of  the  worship  of  this  god  in  the  district.  The 
Teneatae  would  therefore  appear  to  have  dwelt  in 
scattered  abodes  at  these  three  spots  and  in  the  in- 
tervening country;  but  the  village  of  Tenea,  properly 
so  called,  was  probably  at  Chilimodi,  since  the  dis- 
tance from  this  place  to  Corinth  corresponds  to  the 
60  stadia  of  Pausanias. 

Since  one  of  the  passes  from  the  Argeia  into  the 
Corinthia  runs  by  Klenia  and  Chilimodi,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  it  was  by  this  road  that  Agesi- 
laus  marched  from  the  Argeia  to  Corinth  in  b.c.  391. 
(Xen.  Hell.  iv.  5.  § 19.)  In  the  text  of  Xenophon 
the  words  are  eKeideu  virep€a\u}p  Kara  Teyeav  is 
KSpivdov,  but  Tevsau  ought  to  be  substituted  for 
Teydap,  since  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Age- 
silaus  could  have  marched  from  the  Argeia  to 
Corinth  by  way  of  Tegea.  lliforeover,  we  learn  from 
Strabo  (viii.  p.  380)  that  the  well-known  name  of 
Tegea  was  in  other  cases  substituted  for  that  of 
Tenea.  In  the  parallel  passage  of  the  Agesilaus  of 
Xenophon  (ii.  17),  the  pass  by  Tenea  is  called 
ward  rd  aTepa.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  320, 
Peloponnesiaca,  p.  400 ; Curtius,  Peloponnesos, 
vol.  ii.  549,  foil.) 

TENE'BRIUM(Te»/egptoi/d/cpov,Ptol.ii.  6.§  16), 
a promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of  Spain,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Iberus.  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.)  also 
mentions  a district  called  Tenebria,  and  Ptolemy 
a harbour  called  Tenebrius,  which  Marca  (^Hisj).  ii, 
8)  takes  to  be  Alfachs  near  Tarragona,  but  which 
must  be  looked  for  to  the  SW.  [T.  H.  D.] 
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TENEDOS  (TcVeSoy:  Eth.  TereSios:  Tenedo, 
Turk.  Bogdsha^Adassi),  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Troas,  from  which  its  distance  is  only  40 stadia,  while 
from  Cape  Sigeum  it  is  12  miles  distant.  (Strab.  xiii. 
p.  604;  Plin.  ii.  106,v.  39.)  It  was  originally  called 
Leucophrys,  from  its  white  cliffs,  Calydna,  Phoenice,  or 
Lyrnessus  (Strab.  ^.c.;  Paus.  x.  14.  §3;  Steph.  B.  s.v. 
TeVeSos;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II.  p.  33;  Plin.  I c.),  and 
was  believed  to  have  received  the  name  of  Tenedos 
from  Tennes,  a son  of  Cycnus  (Strab.  viii.  p.  380; 
Diod.  V.  83 ; Conon,  Narrat.  28 ; Cic.  in  Ferr.  i. 

19).  The  island  is  described  as  being  80  stadia  in 
circumference,  and  containing  a town  of  the  same 
name,  which  was  an  Aeolian  settlement,  and  situated 
on  the  eastern  coast.  (Herod,  i.  149;  Thucyd. 
vii.  57.)  The  town  possessed  two  harbours,  one  of 
which  was  called  Bdpeiop  (Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  2.  § 2; 
Scylax,  p.  35,  who,  however,  notices  only  one),  and  a 
temple  of  the  Smynthian  Apollo.  (Strab. /.  c. ; Horn.  i 
II.  i.  38,  452.)  In  the  Trojan  legend,  the  island  { 

plays  a prominent  part,  and  at  an  early  period  j 

seems  to  have  been  a place  of  considerable  import-  | 

ance,  as  may  be  inferred  from  certain  ancient  pro-  I 

verbial  expressions  which  owe  their  origin  to  it,  such  j 
as  Tev€8ios  tt4\€kvs  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.',  Apostol.  xviii. 

28;  Diogenian.  viii.  58;  comp.  Cic.  ad  Quint.  Frat. 
ii.  11),  TereSios  ^v0pa>7ros  (Zenob.  vi.  9;  Eustath. 
ad  Dionys.  536),  TeveSios  o.h\r\rT]s  (Steph.  B.  5.  v. ; 
Plut.  Qiuxest.  Gr.  28),  Tepdbiop  kukSp  (Apostol.  x.  I 
80),  and  Tere'Sjos  ^vpi]yopos  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.). 

The  laws  and  civil  institutions  of  Tenedos  seem 
to  have  been  celebrated  for  their  wisdom,  if  we 
may  credit  Pindar,  w'hose  eleventh  Nemean  ode 
is  inscribed  to  Aristagoras,  a prytanis  or  chief 
magistrate  of  the  island.  We  further  know  from  , 
Stephanus  B.  that  Aristotle  wrote'  on  the  polity  of  ! 
Tenedos.  During  the  Persian  wars  the  island  was  ! 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Persians  (Herod,  vi.  31), 
and  during  the  Peloponnesian  War  it  sided  with 
Athens  and  paid  tribute  to  her  (Thuc.  1.  c.  ii.  2), 
which  seems  to  have  amounted  to  3426  drachmae  \ 
every  year.  (Franz,  Elem.  Epigraph,  n.  52.)  After-  < 
wards,  in  b.  c.  389,  Tenedos  was  ravaged  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  for  its  fidelity  to  Athens  (Xen. 
Hist.  Gr.  V.  1,  § 6);  but  though  the  peace  of 
Antalcidas  gave  up  the  island  to  Persia,  it  yet  main- 
tained its  connection  with  Athens.  (Demosth.  c. 
Polycl.  p.  1223,  c.  Theocr.  p.  1333.)  In  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Tenedians  threw  off  the 
Persian  yoke,  and,  though  reconquered  by  Pharna- 
bazus,they  soon  again  revolted  from  Persia.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  ii.  2,  iii.  2.)  During  the  wars  of  Macedonia 
with  the  Romans,  Tenedos,  owing  to  its  situation 
near  the  entrance  of  the  Hellespont,  was  an  important 
naval  station.  (Polyb.  xvi.  34,  xxvii.  6 ; Liv.  xxxi. 

16,  xliv.  28.)  In  the  war  against  Mithridates,  Lu- 
cullus  fought  a great  naval  battle  near  Tenedos. 
(Plut.  Luc.  3;  Cic.  p.  Arch.  9,  p.  Mur.  15.)  In 
the  time  of  Virgil,  Tenedos  seems  to  have  entirely 
lost  its  ancient  importance,  and,  being  conscious  of 
their  weakness,  its  inhabitants  had  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  Alexandria  Troas 
(Paus.  X.  14.  § 4).  The  favourable  situation  of  the 
island,  however,  prevented  its  utter  decay,  and  the 
emperor  Justinian  caused  granaries  to  be  erected  in  it, 
to  receive  the  supplies  of  corn  conveyed  from  Egypt  to 
Constantinople.  (Procop.  A e<Z.  v.  1.)  The  women 
of  Tenedos  are  reported  to  have  been  of  surpassiiig 
beauty.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  609.)  There  are  but  few 
ancient  remains  in  the  island  worthy  of  notice. 
(Chandler,  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  ^.22-,  Prokesch, 
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Denhwurdigheiten,  i.  p.  Ill,  foil.;  Hemmer,  Res- 
publica  Tenedioi'um,  Hafniae,  1735.)  [L.  S.] 


TENEDOS  (Tei'eSos:  Eth.  TeveSeus),  a fortified 
coast-town  in  the  west  of  Pamphylia,  20  stadia  to 
the  west  of  Attalia.  (Steph.  B.  s.  vr,  Stadiasm. 
Mar.  M.  §§  224,  225.)  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  this  town  is  the  same  as  Olbia,  the  remains  of 
which  are  exactly  20  stadia  from  Attalia,  and  that 
one  of  the  two  names  was  I^ycian  and  the  other 
Greek.  (Muller,  ad  Stadiasm.  p.  490.)  [L.  S.] 

TENE'RICUS  CAMPUS.  [Boeotia,  p.  413, 
b.] 

TE'NESIS  REGIO  (Tweais,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  770), 
was,  according  to  Strabo,  who  alone  mentions  it,  an 
inland  province  of  Aethiopia,  lying  due  E.  of  the 
Sabae,  and  not  far  distant  from  the  kingdom  or  city 
of  Meroe.  Tenesis  was  governed,  at  least  when 
Strabo  wrote,  by  a queen,  who  was  also  the  sovereign 
of  Meroe.  This  was  one  of  the  many  districts  of 
Aethiopia  assigned  by  rumour  to  the  Automoli, 
Sembritae,  or  Aegypiian  war-caste,  who  abandoned 
their  native  country  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus 
[Sembritae].  The  lake  Coloe  and  the  sources  of 
the  Astapus  are  by  some  geographers  placed  in 
Tenesis.  It  was  an  alluvial  plain  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  Abyssinian  Highlands,  and  frequented  by 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  &c.  [W.  B.  D.] 

TENOS  (Trivos  ; Eth.  T-f)vios  : Tino),  an  island 
in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  one  of  the  Cyclades,  lying 
between  Andros  and  Delos,  distant  from  the  former 
1 mile  and  from  the  latter  15  miles.  (Plin.  iv.  12. 
s.  22.)  It  stretches  from  NW.  to  SE.,  and  is  15 
miles  long  according  to  Pliny  (?.  c.),  or  150  stadia 
according  to  Scylax  (p.  55).  It  was  also  called 
Hydrussa  (‘Ydpov(r<ra,  ’Ydpdecro-a)  from  the  number 
of  its  spiings,  and  Ophiussa  because  it  abounded  in 
snakes.  (Plin.  1.  c. ; Mela,  ii.  7.  § 1 1 ; Steph.  B. 
s.  V.)  The  sons  of  Boreas  are  said  to  have  been 
slain  in  this  island  by  Hercules.  (Apoll.  Rhod. 
i.  1304,  with  Schol.)  In  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes,  the  Tenians  were  compelled  to  serve  in  the 
Persian  fleet ; but  a Tenian  trireme  deserted  to 
the  Greeks  immediately  before  the  battle  of  Sa- 
lamis  (b.  c.  480),  and  accordingly  the  name  of  the 
Tenians  was  inscribed  upon  the  tripod  at  Delphi  in 
the  list  of  Grecian  states  which  had  overthrown  the 
Persians.  (Herod,  viii.  82.)  Pausanias  relates 
that  the  name  of  the  Tenians  was  also  inscribed  on 
the  statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  among  the  Greeks  who 
had  fought  at  the  battle  of  Plataea  (v.  23.  § 2). 
The  Tenians  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  Athenian 
maritime  empire,  and  are  mentioned  among  the  sub- 
ject allies  of  Athens  at  the  time  of  the  Sicilian  ex- 
pedition (Time.  vii.  57).  They  paid  a yearly 
tribute  of  3600  drachmae,  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  they  enjoyed  a considerable  share  of 
prosperity.  (Franz,  Elem.  Epigr.  Gr.  No.  49.) 
Alexander  of  Pherae  took  possession  of  Tenos  for  a 
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time  (Dem.  c.  Polgcl.  p.  1207)  ; and  the  island 
was  afterwards  granted  by  JM.  Antonius  to  the 
Rhodians  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  7.)  After  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  Tenos  fell  to 
the  share  of  the  Venetians,  and  remained  in  their 
hands  long  after  their  other  possessions  in  the 
Aegaean  had  been  taken  by  the  Turks.  It  was 
ceded  by  Venice  to  the  Sultan  by  the  peace  of  Pas- 
sarovitz,  1718.  It  is  still  one  of  the  mo.st  pros- 
perous islands  in  the  Aegaean,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  remarkable  for  their  industry  and  good  conduct. 
The  present  population  is  about  15,000  souls,  of 
whom  more  than  half  are  Catholics,  — a circum- 
stance which,  by  bringing  them  into  closer  con- 
nection with  western  Europe,  has  contributed  to 
their  prosperity. 

The  ancient  city  of  Tenos,  of  the  same  name  as 
the  island,  stood  at  the  south-western  end  upon  the 
same  site  as  St.  Nicolaos,  the  present  capital.  Scy- 
lax says  that  it  possessed  a harbour,  and  Strabo 
describes  it  as  a small  town.  (Scyl.  p.  22  ; Strab. 
X.  p.  487  ; Ptol.  iii.  14.  § 30.)  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city  there  was  a celebrated  temple  of 
Poseidon  situated  in  a grove,  where  festivals  were 
celebrated,  which  were  much  frequented  by  all  the 
neighbouring  people.  (Strab.  ?.  c. ; Tac.  Ann.  iii. 
63 ; Clem.  Protr.  p.  18  ; Bockh,  Inscr.  No.  2329, 
2331.)  The  attributes  of  Poseidon  appear  on  the 
coins  of  Tenos.  There  was  another  town  in  the 
island  named  Eriston  ("Hpurroj' ; Bockh,  Inscr. 
2336,  2337),  which  was  situated  in  the  interior 
at  the  village  of  Komi.  Among  the  curiosities 
of  Tenos  was  mentioned  a fountain,  the  water  of 
which  would  not  mix  with  wine.  (Athen.  ii.  p. 
43,  c.)  The  island  was  celebrated  in  antiquity 
for  its  fine  garlic.  (Aristoph.  Pint.  18.)  The 
chief  modern  production  of  the  island  is  wdne, 
of  which  the  best  kind  is  the  celebrated  Malvasia, 
which  now  grows  only  at  Tenos  and  no  longer  at 
Monemhusia  in  Peloponnesus,  from  which  place  it 
derived  its  name.  (Tournefort,  Voyage,  4'C.  vol.  i. 
p.  271,  transl.;  Exped.  Scientif.  vol.  iii.  p.  2 ; 
Fiedler,  Reise,  vol.  ii.  p.  241,  seq. ; Finlay,  Hist,  oj 
Greece  under  Othoman  and  Venetian  Domination, 
pp.  276,  287  ; and  especially  Ross,  Reise  auf  den 
Griech.  Inseln,  vol.  i.  p.  11,  seq.,  who  cites  a mo- 
nograph, ]\Iarcaky  Zallony,  Voyage  a Tine,  Tune 
des  lies  de  TArchipel  de  la  Grece,  Paris,  1809.) 


COIN  OF  TENOS. 


TE'NTYRA  or  TE'NTYRIS  (ja  TeVropa,  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  814;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §§  6,  8;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.i 
Eth.  TevTupiTT/y),  the  Coptic  Tentore  and  the  mo- 
dern Denderah,  was  the  capital  of  the  Tentyrite 
Nome  in  Upper  Aegypt  (Agatharch.  ap.  Phot,  p.447; 
ed.  Bekker).  It  was  situated  in  lat.  26°  9'  N.,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  38  miles  N.  of 
Thebes.  The  name  of  the  city  was  probably  de- 
rived from  the  principal  object  of  worship  there — 
the  goddess  Athor  (Aphrodite),  being  a contracted 
form  of  Tliy-fi-Athor  or  abode  of  Athor.  The  hie- 
roglyphic legend  of  the  genius  of  the  place  contains 
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the  name  of  the  town,  and  is  generally  attached  to 
the  head-dress  of  Athor,  accompanied  by  the  sign 
Kali  or  “ the  land  ” The  Tentyrite  Athor  has  a 
human  face  with  the  ears  of  a cow  (Rosellini, 
Monum.  del.  Culio,  pi.  29.  3),  and  her  attributes  so 
closely  resemble  those  of  Isis,  that  it  was  long 
doubtful  to  which  of  the  two  goddesses  the  great 
temple  at  Tentyra  was  dedicated.  Like  Isis,  Athor 
is  delineated  nursing  a young  child  named  Ekoon, 
said,  in  hieroglyphics,  to  be  her  son.  He  is  the 
third  member  of  the  Tentyrite  triad  of  deities. 

The  piincipal  fabrics  and  produce  of  Tentyra 
were  flax  and  linen.  (Plin.  xix.  1.)  Its  inhabit- 
ants held  the  crocodile  in  abhorrence,  and  engaged 
in  sanguinary  conflicts  with  its  worshippers,  espe- 
cially with  those  of  the  Ombite  Nome  [Ombos]. 
Juvenal  appears  to  have  witnessed  one  of  these  com- 
bats, in  which  the  Ombites  had  the  worst  of  it,  and 
one  of  them,  falling  in  his  flight,  was  torn  to  pieces 
and  devoured  by  the  Tentyrites.  Juvenal,  indeed, 
describes  this  fight  as  between  the  inhabitants  of 
contiguous  nomes  (“inter  finitimos”);  but  this  is 
incorrect,  since  Ombos  and  Tentyra  are  more  than  50 
miles  apart.  As,  however,  Coptos  and  Tentyra  were 
nearly  opposite  to  each  other,  and  the  crocodile  was 
worshipped  by  the  Coptites  also,  we  should  probably 
read  Coptos  for  Ombos  in  Juvenal.  (^Sat.  xv.)  The 
latter  were  so  expert  in  the  chase  of  this  animal  in 
its  native  element,  that  they  were  wont  to  follow  it 
into  the  Nile,  and  drag  it  to  shore.  (Aelian,  Hist. 
Anim.  x.  24  ; Plin.  viii.  25.  s.  38.)  Seneca  (^Nat. 
Quaest.  ii.  2)  says  that  it  was  their  presence  of  mind 
that  gave  the  Tentyrites  the  advantage  over  the  cro- 
codile, for  the  men  themselves  were  small  sinewy 
fellows.  Strabo  (xvii.  pp.  814,  815)  saw  at  Rome 
the  exhibition  of  a combat  between  the  crocodile  and 
men  purposely  imported  from  Tentyra.  They  plunged 
boldly  into  the  tanks,  and,  entangling  the  crocodiles  in 
nets,  haled  them  backwards  and  forwards  in  and  out 
of  the  water,  to  the  great  amazement  of  the  be- 
holders. 

So  long  as  Aegypt  was  comparatively  unexplored, 
no  ruins  attracted  more  admiration  from  travellers 
than  those  of  Tentyra.  They  are  the  first  in 
tolerable  preservation  and  of  conspicuous  magnitude 
that  meet  the  eyes  of  those  who  ascend  the  Nile. 
They  are  remote  from  the  highways  and  habitations 
of  men,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  Libyan  hills, 
amid  the  sands  of  the  western  desert.  But  though 
long  regarded  as  works  of  a remote  era,  Aegyptian 
art  was  already  on  the  decline  when  the  temples  of 
Tentyra  were  erected.  The  architecture,  indeed, 
reflects  the  grandeur  of  earlier  periods ; but  the 
sculptures  are  ungraceful,  and  the  hieroglyphics  un- 
skilfully crowded  upon  its  monuments.  The  most 
ancient  of  the  inscriptions  do  not  go  farther  back 
than  the  reigns  of  the  later  Ptolemies  ; but  the 
names  of  the  Caesars,  from  Tiberius  to  Antoninus 
Pius  (a.  D.  14 — 161),  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Tentyra,  in  common  with  Upper  Aegypt  generally, 
appears  to  have  profited  by  the  peace  and  security  it 
enjoyed  under  the  imperial  government  to  enlarge  or 
restore  its  monuments,  which,  since  the  Persian  oc- 
cupation of  the  country,  had  mostly  fallen  into  de- 
cay. The  principal  structures  at  Tentyra  are  the 
great  temple  dedicated  to  Athor;  a temple  of  Isis; 
a Typhonium;  and  an  isolated  building  without  a 
roof,  of  which  the  object  has  not  been  discovered. 
With  the  exception  of  the  latter,  these  structures  are 
inclosed  by  a crude  brick  wall,  forming  a square, 
each  side  of  which  occupies  1000  feet,  and  which  is 
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in  some  parts  35  feet  high  and  15  feet  thick.  Fall 
descriptions  of  the  remains  of  Tentyra  may  be  found 
in  the  following  works  ; Beizoni's  Travels  in  NuUa  ; 
Hamilton’s  Aegyptiaca  j and  Richardsoit’s  Travels 
along  the  Mediterranean  and  Parts  adjacent,  in 
1816 — 1817.  Here  it  must  suffice  to  notice  briefly 
the  three  principal  edifices  ; — 

1.  The  Temple  of  Athor.  — Tlie  approach  to  this 
temple  is  through  a dromos,  commencing  at  a soli- 
tary stone  pylon,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Do- 
mitian  and  Trajan,  and  extending  to  the  portico,  a dis- 
tance of  about  110  paces.  The  portico  is  open  at  the 
top,  and  supported  by  twenty-four  columns,  ranged 
in  four  rows  with  quadrangular  capitals,  having  on 
each  side  a colossal  head  of  Athor,  surmounted  by  a 
quadrangular  block,  on  each  side  of  which  is  caiwed 
a temple  doorway  with  two  winged  globes  above  it. 
These  heads  of  the  goddess,  looking  down  upon 
the  dromos,  were  doubtless  the  most  imposing  de- 
corations of  the  temple.  To  the  portico  succeeds 
a hall  supported  by  six  columns,  and  flanked  by 
three  chambers  on  either  side  of  it.  Next  comes 
a central  chamber,  opening  on  one  side  upon  a 
staircase,  on  the  other  into  two  small  chambers. 
This  is  followed  by  a similar  chamber,  also  with 
lateral  rooms ; and,  lastly,  comes  the  Tmos  oi*  sanctu- 
ary, which  is  small,  surrounded  by  a corridor,  and 
flanked  on  either  side  by  three  chambers.  Tli^e  hie-- 
roglyphics  and  picturesque  decorations  are  so  nu- 
merous, that  nowhere  on  the  walls,  columns,  archi- 
traves, or  ceiling  of  the  temple,  is  there  a space  of 
two  feet  unoccupied  by  them.  They  represent  men 
and  women  engaged  in  various  religious  or  secular 
employments;  animals,  plants,  public  ceremonies  and 
processions,  and  the  emblems  of  agriculture  or  manu- 
factures, Occasionally,  also,  occur  historical  por- 
traits of  great  interest,  such  as  those  of  Cleopatra 
and  her  son  Caesarion.  The  effect  of  this  wilder- 
ness of  highly-coloured  basso-relievos  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  mode  by  which  the  temple  itself 
was  lighted.  The  sanctuary  itself  is  quite  dark:  the 
light  is  admitted  into  the  chambers  through  small 
perforation.s  in  their  walls.  Yet  the  entire  structure 
displays  wealth  and  labour  rather  than  skill  or  good 
taste,  and,  although  so  elaborately  ornamented,  was 
never  completed.  The  emperor  Tiberius  finished 
the  naos,  erected  the  portico,  and  added  much  to  the 
decoration  of  the  exterior  w'alls;  but  .some  of  the 
cartouches  designed  for  royal  or  imperial  names 
have  never  been  filled  up.  . 

On  the  ceiling  of  the  portico  is  the  famous  zodiac 
of  Tentyra,  long  imagined  to  be  a work  of  the  Pha- 
raonic times,  but  now  ascertained  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted within  the  Christian  era.  Though  denomi- 
nated a zodiac,  however  by  the  French  savans,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  this  drawing  be  not  merely 
mythological,  or  at  most  astrological,  in  its  object. 
In  the  first  place  the  number  of  the  supposed  signs 
is  incomplete.  The  crab  is  wanting,  and  the  order 
of  the  other  zodiacal  signs  is  not  strictly  observed. 
Indeed  if  any  astral  signification  at  all  be  intended 
in  the  picture,  it  refers  to  astrology,  the  zodiac,  :is 
we  know  it,  being  unknown  to  the  Aegyptians. 
Archaeologists  are  now  pretty  well  agreed  that  a 
panegyris  or  procession  of  the  Tentyrite  triad  with 
their  cognate  deities  is  here  represented.  The  Greek 
inscription,  which,  long  overlooked,  determines  tlie 
recent  date  of  this  portion  of  the  temple,  runs  along 
the  projecting  summit  of  the  cornice  of  the  portica 
It  was  engraved  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  Tiberius, 
A.  D.  35  (Letronne,  Inscript,  p.  97)-  Upon  tho 
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ceiling  of  one  of  the  lateral  chambers,  behind  the 
portico,  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  temple,  was  a 
smaller  group  of  mythological  figures,  which  has 
also  been  styled  a planisphere  or  zodiac.  This  being 
sculptured  on  a kind  of  sandstone,  was  removeable, 
and  by  the  permission  of  Mehemet  Ali,  in  1821, 
was  cut  out  of  the  ceiling  by  M.  Lelorrain,  and 
brought  to  Paris.  It  was  purchased  by  the  French 
government,  and  is  now  in  the  Imperial  Museum. 
It  is  probably  a few  years  older  than  the  larger 
zodiac. 

2.  The  Iseium.  — “ The  chapel  of  Isis  is  behind 
the  temple  of  Athor.”  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  814.)  It 
stands,  indeed,  immediately  behind  its  SW.  angle. 
It  consists  of  one  central  and  two  lateral  chambers, 
with  a corridor  in  front.  Among  its  hieroglyphics 
appear  the  names  of  Augustus,  Claudius,  and  Nero. 
About  170  paces  E.  of  this  chapel  stands  a pylon, 
with  a Greek  inscription,  importing  that  in  the 
thirty-first  year  of  Caesar  (Augustus)  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  Isis.  (Letronne,  Ih.  pp.  82,  84.) 

3.  The  Typhonium,  as  it  is  denominated  from 
the  emblems  of  Typhon  on  its  walls,  stands  about 
90  paces  N.  of  the  great  temple.  It  comprises  two 
outer  passage-chambers  and  a central  and  lateral  ady- 
tum. A peristyle  of  twenty-two  columns  surrounds 
the  sides  and  the  rear  of  the  building.  On  its  walls 
are  inscribed  the  names  of  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and 
Antoninus  Pius.  But  although  the  symbols  of  the 
principle  of  destruction  are  found  on  its  walls,  Ty- 
phon can  hardly  have  been  the  presiding  deity  of 
this  temple.  From  the  circumstance  that  all  the 
other  sculptures  refer  to  the  birth  of  Ehoou,  Cham- 
pollion  {JLetlres  sur  VEgypte,  vol.  ii.  p.  67)  suggests 
that  this  was  one  of  the  chapels  styled  “ Mammeisi,” 
or  “ lying-in  places,”  and  that  it  commemorated  the 
accouchment  of  Athor,  mother  of  Ehoou.  Typhon 
is  here  accordingly  in  a subordinate  character,  and 
symbolises  not  destruction,  but  darkness,  chaos,  or 
the  “ night  primeval,”  which  precedes  creation  and 
•birth. 

F or  the  monuments  of  Tentyra,  besides  the  works 
already  enumerated,  Wilkinson’s  Ancient  Egyptians 
and  Modern  Egypt  and  Thebes,  and  the  volumes 
in  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  en- 
titled British  Museum,  Egyptian  Antiquities,  may 
be  consulted  ; and  for  the  zodiacs,  Visconti,  Oeuvres 
tom.  iv. ; Letronne,  Observations  sur  VObjet  des  Re- 
pi'esentations  Zodiacales  de  VAntiquite,  8vo.  Paris, 
1824  ; or  Halma,  Examen  et  Explications  des  Zo- 
diaques  Egyptiennes,  8vo.  1822.  [W\  B.  D.] 

TENURCIO.  [Tinurtium.] 

TEOS  (Tiws-.Eth.  T^toj),  an  Ionian  city  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  south  side  of  the  isthmus 
connecting  the  Ionian  peninsula  of  Mount  Mimas 
with  the  mainland.  It  was  originally  a colony  of 
the  Minyae  of  Orchomenos  led  out  by  Athamas,  but 
during  the  Ionian  migration  the  inhabitants  were 
joined  by  numerous  colonists  from  Athens  under 
Nauclus,  a son  of  Codrus,  Apoecus,  and  Damasus; 
and  afterwards  their  number  was  further  increased 
by  Boeotians  under  Geres.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  633; 
Paus.  vii.  3.  § 3;  Herod,  i.  142;  Scylax,  p.  37; 
Steph.  B.  6.  r.)  The  city  had  two  good  harbours, 
one  of  which  is  mentioned  even  by  Scylax,  and  the 
second,  30  stadia  distant  from  the  former,  is  called  by 
Strabo  Pe/i^aiSat  (xiv.  p.  644),  and  by  Livy  (xxxvii. 
27)  Geraesticus.  Teos  became  a flourishing  com- 
mercial town,  and  enjoyed  its  prosperity  until  the  time 
of  the  Persian  dominion,  when  its  inhabitants,  unable 
to  bear  the  insolence  of  the  barbarians,  abandoned 
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their  city  and  removed  to  Abdera  in  Thrace,  (Herod, 
i.  168;  Strab.  1.  c.)  But  though  deserted  by  the 
greater  part  of  its  inhabitants,  Teos  still  continued 
to  be  one  of  the  Ionian  cities,  and  in  alliance  with 
Athens.  (Thucyd.  iii.  32.)  After  the  Sicilian 
disaster,  Teos  revolted  from  Athens,  but  was  speedily 
reduced  (Thucyd.  viii.  16,  19,  20).  In  the  war 
against  Antiochus,  the  fleet  of  the  Romans  and  Rho- 
dians gained  a victory  over  that  of  the  Syrian  king 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city.  (Liv.  1.  c.;  comp. 
Polyb.  v.  77.)  The  vicinity  of  Teos  produced  ex- 
cellent wine,  whence  Bacchus  was  one  of  the  chief 
divinities  of  the  place.  Pliny  (v.  38)  erroneously 
calls  Teos  an  island,  for  at  most  it  could  only  be 
termed  a peninsula.  (Comp.  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  17 ; Ptol. 
V.  2.  § 6.)  There  still  exist  considerable  remains  of 
Teos  at  a place  called  Sighajik,  which  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  ports  of  the  ancient  city,  and  the 
walls  of  which  are  constructed  of  the  ruins  of  Teos, 
so  that  they  are  covered  with  a number  of  Greek  in- 
scriptions of  considerable  interest,  referring,  as  they  do, 
to  treaties  made  between  the  Teiansand  other  states, 
such  as  the  Romans,  Aetolians,  and  several  cities 
of  Crete,  by  all  of  whom  the  inviolability  of  the 
Teian  territory,  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  and  the  right 
of  asylum  are  confirmed.  The  most  interesting 
among  the  ruins  of  Teos  are  those  of  the  theatre  and 
of  the  great  and  splendid  temple  of  Bacchus ; the 
massive  walls  of  the  city  also  may  still  be  traced 
along  their  whole  extent.  The  theatre  commands 
a magnificent  view,  overlooking  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient city  and  the  bay  as  far  as  the  bold  promontory 
of  Myonnesus  and  the  distant  island  of  Samos.  For 
a detailed  description  of  these  remains,  see  Hamilton, 
Researches,  ii.  p.  11,  folk;  comp.  Leake,  Asia  Minor, 
p.  350.  [L.  S.] 
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TERACA'TRIAE  (TepaKaTplai),  a German 
tribe  in  Noricum,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
probably  on  the  south  of  the  territory  occupied  by 
the  Baemi  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 26.)  [L.  S.] 

TEREDON.  [Euphrates]. 

TEREN  (T^prjv,  Diod.  v.  72),  a river  in  Crete, 
perhaps  a tributary  of  the  Amnisus,  or  the  modern 
Aposelemi.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TERENU'THIS  (Tepevovdis,  Not.  Imp.'),  the  mo- 
dern Teranieh,  a town  in  Lower  Aegypt,  was  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile. 
At  this  point  a pass  through  the  hills  conducted  to 
the  Natron  Lakes,  about  30  miles  to  the  W.  of  the 
town.  The  people  of  Terenuthis  farmed  of  the  go- 
vernment a monopoly  for  collecting  and  exporting 
natron.  [Nitriae].  Ruins  at  the  modern  hamlet 
of  Abou-Belleu  represent  the  ancient  Terenuthis. 
(Sonnini,  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  228.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

TEREPS  FLUVIUS.  [Tader.] 

TERESES  FORTUNALES,  a place  in  the  W.  of 
Hispania  Baetica  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3).  [T.  H.  D.] 

TERGESTE  (Tepyeare,  Strab.  Tepyearov,  Ptol.: 
Eth.  Tergestinus:  Trieste),  a city  of  Venetia  or  Istria, 
situated  on  a bay  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  Ter- 
gestinus Sinus,  which  forms  the  inner  bight  or 
extremiiy  of  the  Adriatic  sea  towards  the  N.  It 
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was  very  hear  the  confines  of  Istria  and  Venetia,  so 
that  there  is  considerable  discrepancy  between  an- 
cient authors  as  to  which  of  these  provinces  it  be- 
longed, both  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  reckoning  it  a 
city  of  Istria,  while  Pliny  includes  it  in  the  region 
of  the  Garni,  which  was  comprised  in  Venetia. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  215,  vii.  p.  314;  Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 27.)  Mela  on  the  contrary  calls  it  the 
boundary  of  Illyricum  (ii.  4.  § 3).  From  the 
time  that  the  Formio,  a river  which  falls  into  the  sea 
6 miles  S.  of  Trieste,  became  fixed  as  the  boundary 
of  the  provinces  [Fokmio],  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Pliny’s  attribution  is  correct.  It  is  probable 
that  Tergeste  was  originally  a native  town  either  of 
the  Garni  or  Istrians,  but  no  mention  is  found  of  its 
name  till  after  the  Roman  conquest,  nor  does  it 
appear  to  have  risen  into  a place  of  importance  until 
a later  period.  The  first  historical  mention  of  it  is 
in  B.  c.  51,  when  we  learn  that  it  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  a sudden  incursion  of  the  neighbour- 
ing barbarians  (Gaes.  B.  G.  viii.  24;  Appian,  Illyr. 
18)  ; but  from  the  terms  in  which  it  is  there  no- 
ticed it  is  evident  that  it  was  already  a Roman 
town,  and  apparently  had  already  received  a Roman 
colony.  It  was  afterwards  restored,  and,  to  protect 
it  for  the  future  against  similar  disasters,  was  forti- 
fied with  a wall  and  towers  by  Octavian  in  b.  c.  32. 
(Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  266.  6.)  It  is  certain  that  it 
enjoyed  the  rank  of  a Golonia  from  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, and  is  styled  such  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 
(Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 27.)  That  em- 
peror also  placed  under  the  protection  and  authority 
of  the  city  the  neighbouring  barbarian  tribes  of  the 
Garni  and  Gatali,  and,  by  reducing  to  subjection 
their  more  formidable  neighbours,  the  lapodes,  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  prosperity  of  Tergeste.  The 
growth  of  this  was  mainly  promoted  by  the  advan- 
tages of  its  port,  which  is  the  only  good  harbour  in 
this  part  of  the  Adriatic ; but  it  was  apparently  over- 
shadowed by  the  greatness  of  the  neighbouring 
Aquileia,  and  Tergeste,  though  a considerable  mu- 
nicipal town,  never  rose  in  ancient  times  to  a com- 
manding position.  We  even  learn  that  in  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  Pius  the  citizens  obtained  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Garni  and  Gatali — who  had  previously 
been  mere  subjects  or  dependents — to  the  Roman 
“ civitas,”  in  order  that  they  might  share  the  burthen- 
some  honours  of  the  local  magistracy.  (Orell.  Inscr. 
4040.)  The  inscription  from  which  we  learn  this 
fact  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  municipal  records 
preserved  to  us  from  ancient  times,  and  has  been 
repeatedly  published,  especially  with  notes  and  il- 
lustrations by  G.  T.  Zumpt  {Decretum  Municipale 
Tergestinum,  4to.  Berol.  1837)  and  by  Gottling 
(^Fiinfzehn  Romische  Urlcunden,  p.  75).  No  subse- 
quent mention  of  Tergeste  is  found  in  history  under 
the  Roman  Empire;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  conti- 
nued to  exist;  and  retained  its  position  as  a consi- 
derable town  throughout  the  middle  ages.  But  it  is 
only  within  the  last  century  that  it  has  risen  to  the 
position  that  it  now  occupies  of  one  of  the  most  po- 
pulous and  flourishing  cities  on  the  Adriatic.  The 
only  remains  of  antiquity  extant  at  Trieste  are  some 
portions  of  a Roman  temple,  built  into  the  modern 
cathedral;  together  with  several  inscriptions  (in- 
cluding the  celebrated  one  already  noticed)  and  some 
fragments  of  friezes,  bas-reliefs,  &c. 

Tergeste  is  placed  by  the  Itineraries  at  a distance 
of  24  miles  from  Aquileia,  on  the  line  of  road  which 
followed  the  coast  from  that  city  into  Istria.  (^Itin. 
Ant.  p.  270;  Tab.  Peut')  Pliny,  less  correctly^ 
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calls  it  33  miles  from  that  city  (Plin.  1.  c.).  The 
spacious  gulf  on  which  it  was  situated,  called  by 
Pliny  the  Tergestinus  Sinus,  is  still  known  as 
the  Gulf  of  Trieste.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TERGOLAPE,  a town  in  Noricum,  on  the  road 
from  Ovilaba  to  Juvavum  ; was  situated  in  all  pro- 
bability near  Lambach.  {Tab.  Peut. ; Muchar, 
Norikum,  vol.  i.  p.  266.)  [L.  S.] 

TERIA  {Tripeia'),  is  mentioned  in  Homer  {II.  ii. 
829)  in  connection  with  a lofty  mountain,  or  as  a 
mountain  itself  {Trjpe'njs  bpos  ahrv),  and,  according 
to  Strab  (xii.  p.  565,  comp.  xiii.  p.  589),  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  a height  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gy- 
zicus ; although  others  pointed  out,  at  a distance  of 
40  stadia  from  Lampsacus,  a hill  with  a temple  of 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  surnamed  Tereia.  [L.  S.] 
TE'RIAS  {Tripias:  Fiume  di  S.  Leonardo'),  a 
river  of  Sicily,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  flowing 
into  the  sea  between  Gatana  and  Syracuse.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  8.  s.  14)  immediately  after 
the  Symaethus;  and  Scylax  tells  us  it  was  navigable 
for  the  distance  of  20  stadia  up  to  Leontini.  (Scyl. 
p.  4.  § 13.)  Though  this  last  statement  is  not 
quite  accurate,  inasmuch  as  Leontini  is  at  least  60 
stadia  from  the  sea,  it  leaves  little  doubt  that  the 
river  meant  is  that  now  called  the  Fiume  di  S. 
Leonardo,  which  flows  from  the  Lake  of  Lentini 
(which  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  author)  to 
the  sea.  It  has  its  outlet  in  a small  bay  or  cove, 
which  affords  a tolerable  shelter  for  shipping.  Hence 
we  find  the  mouth  of  the  Terias  twice  selected  by 
the  Athenians  as  a halting-place,  while  proceeding 
with  their  fleet  along  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily.  (Thue. 
vi.  50,  96.)  The  connection  of  the  Terias  with 
Leontini  is  confirmed  by  Diodorus,  who  tells  us  that 
Dionysius  encamped  on  the  banks  of  that  river  near 
the  city  of  Leontini.  (Diod.  xiv.  14.)  [E.  H.  B.l 

TERIGIAE.  [Tuiciae.] 

TERINA  (TeptVa,  but  Tip^iva  Lycophr. : Eth. 
Tepivdios,  Terinaeus),  a city  on  the  W.  coast  of 
the  Bruttian  peninsula,  near  the  Gulf  of  St.  Eu- 
femia,  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  Terinaeus 
Sinus.  All  writers  agree  in  representing  it  as  a 
Greek  city  and  a colony  of  Grotona  (Scyrnn.  Oh. 
307;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Scyl.  p.  4.  § 12;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  256;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Solin.  2.  § 10),  but 
we  have  no  account  of  the  time  or  circumstances 
of  its  foundation.  It  was  regarded  as  the  burial- 
place  of  the  Siren  Ligeia,  a tradition  which  evi- 
dently pointed  to  the  existence  of  a more  ancient 
town  on  the  spot  than  the  Greek  colony.  (Lycophr. 
Alex.  726;  Steph.  B.  5.  v.)  The  name  of  Terina  is 
scarcely  mentioned  in  history  during  the  flourishing 
period  of  Magna  Graecia;  but  we  learn  from  an 
incidental  notice  that  it  was  engaged  in  war  with 
the  Thurians  under  Gleandridas  (Polyaen.  Strat.  ii. 
10.  § 1) — a proof  that  it  was  at  this  time  no  incon- 
siderable city;  and  the  number,  beauty,  and  variety 
of  its  coins  suflSciently  attest  the  fact  that  it  must 
have  been  a place  of  wealth  and  importance.  (Mil- 
lingen,  Numism.  de  VTtalie,  p.  53.)  Almost  the  first 
notice  of  Terina  is  that  of  its  conquest  by  the  Brut- 
tians,  an  event  which  appears  to  have  taken  place 
soon  after  the  rise  of  that  people  in  B.  c.  356,  as, 
according  to  Diodorus,  it  was  the  first  Greek  city 
which  fell  into  their  hands.  (Diod.  xvi.  15.)  It 
was  recovered  from  them  by  Alexander,  king  of 
Epirus,  about  327  b.  c.  (Liv.  viii.  24),  but  probably 
fell  again  under  their  yoke  after  the  death  of  that 
monarch.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  which  declared 
in  favour  of  Hannibal  during  the  Second  Punic 
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War;  but  before  the  close  of  the  war  that  general 
found  himself  compelled  to  abandon  this  part  of 
Bruttium,  and  destroyed  Terina,  when  he  could  no 
longer  hold  it.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  256.)  The  city 
never  recovered  this  blow  ; and  though  there  seems 
to  have  been  still  a town  of  the  name  in  existence 
in  the  days  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  it  never  again  rose 
to  be  a place  of  any  importance.  (Strab.  1.  c. ; Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  10.)  An  inscription  in  which  its  name 
appears  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  (Orell.  Inscr.  150) 
is  in  all  probability  spurious. 

The  site  of  Terina  cannot  be  determined  with 
any  certainty ; but  the  circumstance  that  the  ex- 
tensive bay  now  known  as  the  GulJ"  of  Sta  Eufemia 
was  frequently  called  the  Sinus  Terinaeus  (Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  10;  6 Teptvalos  kSAttos,  Thuc.  vi.  104), 
sufficiently  proves  that  Terina  must  have  been  situ- 
ated in  its  immediate  proximity.  The  most  probable 
conjecture  is,  that  it  occupied  nearly,  if  not  exactly, 
the  same  site  as  the  old  town  of  Sta  Evfemia  (which 
was  destroyed  by  a great  earthquake  in  1638),  about 
a mile  below  the  modern  village  of  the  name,  and 
near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives 
its  name.  Cluverius  and  other  antiquarians  have 
placed  it  considerably  further  to  the  N.,  near  the 
modern  Nocera,  where  there  are  said  to  be  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  city  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  1287; 
Barrius,  de  Sit.  Calahr.  ii.  10.  p.  124);  but  this 
site  is  above  7 miles  distant  from  the  gulf,  to  which 
it  could  hardly  therefore  have  given  name.  There 
is  also  reason  to  suppose  that  the  ruins  in  question 
are  those  of  a town  which  bore  in  ancient  times  the 
name  of  Nuceria,  which  it  still  retains  with  little 
alteration.  [Nuceria,  No.  4.] 

Lycophron  seems  to  place  Terina  on  the  banks 
of  a river,  which  he  names  Ocinarus  (^ClKivapos, 
Lycophr.  Alex.  729,  1009);  and  this  name,  which 
is  not  found  elsewhere,  has  been  generally  identified 
with  the  river  now  called  the  Savuto  (the  Sabatus 
of  the  Itineraries),  which  flows  by  Nocera.  But 
this  identification  rests  on  the  position  assumed  for 
Terina:  and  the  name  of  the  Ocinarus  may  be 
equally  well  applied  to  any  of  the  streams  falling 
into  the  Gulf  of  Sta  Eufemia. 

The  variety  and  beauty  of  the  silver  coins  of 
Terina  (which  belong  for  the  most  part  to  the  best 
period  of  Greek  art),  has  been  already  alluded  to. 
The  winged  female  figure  on  the  reverse,  though 
commonly  called  a Victoiy,  is  more  probably  in- 
tended for  the  Siren  Ligeia.  [E.  H.  B.  j 
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TERINAEUS  SINUS.  [Hipponiates  Sinus.] 
TERI'OLA  CASTRA  or  TERI'OLIS,  a fortress 
in  Rhaetia,  mentioned  only  in  the  Notitia  Imperii, 
but  generally  identified  with  the  castle  near  Meran, 
near  which  many  Roman  remains  are  found.  (Comp. 
Pallhausen,  Beschreib.  der  Rom.  Eeerstrasse  von 
Verona  nach  Augsburg,  p.  86.)  [L.  S.j 

TERMANTIA.  [Termes.] 

TERMERA (ra  Teppepa  or  Teppepov : Eth.Teppe- 
pevs),  a maritime  town  of  Caria,  on  the  south  coast 
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of  the  peninsula  of  Halicarnassus,  near  Cape  Ter- 
merium.  (Herod,  v.  37 ; Strab.  xiv.  p.  657 ; Plin. 

V.  29 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.,  who  erroneously  assigns  the 

town  to  Lycia.)  Under  the  Romans  this  Dorian 
town  was  a free  city.  According  to  Suidas  (s.  v.) 
the  place  gave  rise  to  the  proverbial  expression 
Teppepia  Kaud,  it  being  used  as  a prison  by  the 
rulers  of  Caria;  but  his  remark  that  it  was  situated 
between  Melos  and  Halicarnassus  is  unintelligible. 
Cramer  supposes  its  site  to  be  marked  by  the  mo- 
dern Carbaglar  or  Gumishlu.  [L.  S.] 

TERMERE  (Teppepg),  a place  of  uncertain  site, 
mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (v.  2.  § 16)  as  situated 
in  the  extreme  north  of  Lydia,  in  the  district  Cata- 
cecaumene,  near  the  two  sources  of  the  river  Her- 
mus.  [L.  S.] 

TERMERIUM.  [Termera.] 

TERMES  (Teppes,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 56),  a town 
of  the  Arevaci  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  It  is 
probably  the  same  town  called  Teppga-ds  and  Tep- 
pavTia  by  Appian  (vi.  76  and  99).  The  inhabit- 
ants are  called  Termestini  in  Livy  (Epit.  liv.)  and 
Tacitus  (Ann.  iv.  45 ; cf.  coins  in  Sertini,  p.  208). 
Termes  was  seated  on  a steep  hill,  and  was  often 
besieged  without  success  by  the  Romans,  till  at  last 
the  inhabitants,  on  account  of  their  hostile  disposition 
towards  Rome,  were  compelled  in  b.  c.  97  to  build 
a new  city  on  the  plain  and  without  walls  (App. 
vi.  99).  It  lay  undoubtedly  on  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent Eimfiita  de  nuestra  Senora  de  Termes,  9 leagues 

W.  of  Numantia.  [T.  H.  D.j 

TERMESSUS  (Tepp-rjo-aSs,  Teppr}(r6s,  TeppeaSs, 

Teppiaaos,  TeKpiaaSs:  Etk.  TeppTjaraevs'),  a town 
of  Pisidia,  celebrated  for  its  natural  strength  no  less 
than  for  its  artificial  fortifications,  was  situated  on  a 
height  of  Mount  Taurus,  at  the  entrance  of  the  de- 
files which  are  traversed  by  the  river  Catarrhactes, 
and  formed  the  means  of  communication  between 
Pisidia,  Pamphylia,  and  Lycia.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  630, 
xiv.  p.  666;  Ptol.  v.  5.  § 6,  viii.  17.  § 34;  Polyb. 
xxii.  18;  Steph.  B.  s.v.;  Dion.  Per.  859.)  A peak 
of  the  mountain  rising  above  the  acropolis  bore  the 
name  of  Solymus;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  itself  were,  as  Strabo  says,  called  Solymi. 
They  were  certainly  not  Greeks,  for  Ai'rian  (i. 
27)  distinctly  calls  them  Pisidians  and  barba- 
rians. Their  town  stood  on  a lofty  height,  pre- 
cipitous on  all  sides;  and  the  road  running  close 
by  the  place  was  very  difficult,  passing  through  a 
narrow  gorge,  which  could  be  defended  by  a small 
force.  Alexander  the  Great  succeeded  indeed  in 
forcing  his  way  through  it,  but  despairing  of  the 
possibility  of  taking  Termessus,  he  continued  his 
march.  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  666)  therefore  seems  to  be 
mistaken  in  stating  that  Alexander  conquered  the 
place.  The  consul  Manlius,  after  relieving  Isionda, 
passed  along  the  same  road.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  15.) 
The  town  of  Termessus  continued  to  exist  down  to 
a late  period,  when  it  was  the  see  of  a Christian 
bishop,  who  also  had  the  administration  of  two 
neighbouring  places,  Jovra  and  Eudocia.  (Hierocl. 
p.  680.)  The  site  of  ancient  Termessus  has  not 
been  difficult  to  discover  by  modern  travellers,  and 
considerable  remains  still  exist  at  Karabunar  Kiui, 
at  the  foot  of  the  height  on  which  the  ancient  for- 
tress was  situated.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  pp.  133 
— 135.)  As  to  the  coins  of  Termessus,  which 
come  down  as  far  as  the  reign  of  the  empei'or 
Severus,  see  Sestini,  p.  96.  On  some  of  these 
coins  we  read  pei(6vu>v  in  addition  to  the  name  of 
the  Termessians,  a circumstance  which  confirms  the 
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statement  of  Stephanas  B.  that  there  was  another 
town  of  the  same  name  in  Pisidia,  which  was  called 
Lesser  Termessus  (Tep/Arjo-cds  t]  fiiKpd.)  [L.  S.] 


COIN  OF  TERMESSOS. 

TERMETIS,  a mountain  of  Lydia  between  Mounts 
Olympus  and  Tmolus,  is  mentioned  only  by  Plinv 
(V.  31).  [L.  S.]  ’ 

TERMILAE  (Tepix'iKai')  is  said  to  have  been  the 
ancient  name  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lydia,  before  the 
name  Lydi  came  into  use.  These  Termilae  were 
believed  to  have  come  from  Crete and  even  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  the  Lydians  were  often  called 
Termilae  by  the  neighbouring  nations.  (Herod,  i. 
173,  vii.  92;  Paus.  i.  19.  § 4.)  [L.  S.] 

TERPO'NUS  {Tepirwi'os),  a town  of  the  lapodes 
in  Illyria,  of  uncertain  site.  (Appian,  B.  Jllyr.  1 8.) 

TESA  (TTjod,  Marcian,  Peripl.  p.  23;  Tcio-<£, 
Ptol.  vi.  8.  § 8),  a small  town  on  the  coast  of  Gedro- 
sia,  visited  by  the  fleet  of  Nearchus.  It  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  Tdoi  or  Tpoioi  of  Arrian  (^Ind.  c. 
29),  and  may  be  represented  by  the  present  Tiz.  [V.] 
TESEBA'RICE  (T!i<Tr]€apiK^,  sc.  Peripl. 

Mar.  Eythyr.  p.  1,  ap.  Hvdson,  Geogr.  Min.'),  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a portion  of  the  district 
inhabited  by  the  Troglodytes.  The  modern  Persian 
name  Trez-u-Bareeh  closely  resembles  the  ancient 
one,  and  is  said  to  mean,  when  applied  to  a country, 
“ low  and  flat,”  which  designation  would  accord 
with  the  S.  portion  of  the  Regio  Troglodytica  in  the 
level  region  of  Aethiopia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Red 
Sea.  (Vincent,  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the 
Ancients,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.  [Troglodytae.]  [W.B.D.] 
TESTRINA.  [Aborigines.] 

TE'TIUS  (TeVtos,  Ptol.  v.  14.  § 2),  a river  on  the 
S.  coast  of  Cyprus,  probably  the  Tesis.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TETRADIUM.  [Tyriaeum.] 
TETRANAULOCHUS.  [Naulochus,  No.  3.] 
TETRAPHYLIA,  a town  of  Athamania  in  Epei- 
rus,  where  the  royal  treasures  were  kept.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  1.) 

TETRA'POLIS.  1.  Of  Attica.  [Marathon.] 
2.  Of  Doris.  [Doris.] 

TETRAPYRGIA  (Terpairopyia).  1.  A town 
in  the  Cyrenaica,  of  uncertain  site,  situated  above 
the  harbour  Plynus.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  838;  Polyb. 
xxxi.  26.) 

2.  A town  of  Cappadocia  in  the  district  Gar- 
sauria.  (Ptol.  v.  6.  § 14.) 

TETRICA  MONS,  a mountain  in  the  central 
range  of  the  Apennines,  adjoining  the  territory  of 
the  Sabines.  Virgil  enumerates  the  “ Tetricae  bor- 
rentes  rapes  ” among  the  localities  of  that  people, 
and  Silius  Italicus  in  like  manner  closely  associates 
the  “ Tetrica  rapes  ” with  Nursia.  Varro  also 
speaks  of  the  Montes  Fiscellus  and  Tetrica  as 
abounding  in  wild  goats.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  713  ; 
Sil.  Ital.  viii.  417;  Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  1.  § 5.)  From 
all  these  passages  it  is  evident  that  it  was  one  of  the  , 
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lofty  and  rugged  chain  of  the  Central  Apennines,' 
w'hich  extend  from  the  Monti  della  Sibilla,  south- 
wards as  far  as  the  Gran  Sasso,  separating  Picenum 
from  the  country  of  the  Sabines ; and  this  position  is 
confirmed  by  Servius  and  Vibius  Sequester,  of  whom 
the  former  calls  it  “ Mons  in  Piceno  asperrimus,” 
while  the  latter  terms  it  “ Mons  Sabinorum.”  (Serv. 
ad  A en.  1.  c. ; Vib.  Seq.  p.  33.)  It  cannot  be  iden- 
tified with  more  accuracy.  The  two  grammarians 
just  quoted  write  the  name  “ Tetricus  Mons  but 
Varro,  as  well  as  Virgil  and  Silius,  adopts  the  fe- 
minine form,  which  is  not  therefore  one  merely 
poetical.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TETRISHJS  [Tirizis]. 

TETUS  (T^tos),  a river  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Gallia,  which  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  § 2)  places  between  the 
Staliocanus  Portus  and  Argenus,  or  the  outlet  of  the 
river  Argenus,  if  that  is  the  true  reading.  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  what  river  is  the  Tetus. 
D’Anville  assumes  the  place  to  be  the  bay  of  Sen, 
which  receives  the  rivers  See  and  Selune.  Others 
take  the  Tetus  to  be  the  Treguier  or  Trieu.  (Ukert, 
Gallien,  p.  144.)  [G.  L.] 

TEUCERA,  in  North  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the 
Table  about  halfway  between  Nemetacum  (Arras) 
and  Samarobriva  (^Amiens).  Tievre,  on  the  road 
from  Amiens  io  Arras,  represents  Teucera.  (D’An- 
ville, Notice,  ^c.)  [G.  L.] 

TEUCRI.  [Troas.] 

TEUDE'RIUM  (TivZ4piov),  a place  in  the 
country  of  the  Chauci  IMinores,  on  the  river  Amasia, 
in  Germany  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 28).  Its  site  is  com- 
monly identified  with  that  of  the  village  of  Ddrgen, 
near  Meppen.  [L.  S.] 

TEUDURUM,  in  North  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the 
Antonine  Itineraiy  on  a route  from  Colonia  Trajana 
[CoLONiA  Trajana]  through  Juliacum  (Juliers) 
to  Colonia  Agrippina  (^Cologne).  The  place  is 
Tvddem.  The  distance  from  Tuddem  to  the  sup- 
posed site  of  Coriovallum  is  marked  viii.  [CoRio- 
VALEUM.]  [G.  L ] 

TEUGLUSSA  (Tev7A.ou(T(ro),  an  island  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides  (viii.  42,  where  some  read 
TeurAouacra),  which,  from  the  manner  he  speaks  of 
it,  must  have  been  situated  between  Syme  and  Hali- 
carnassus. Stephanas  B.  also  mentions  the  island 
on  the  authority  of  Thucydides,  but  calls  it  Teu- 
tlussa  and  an  island  of  Ionia.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Scutlusa  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  36)  is  the 
same  as  the  Teuglussa  or  Teutlussa  of  Thucy- 
dides. [L.  S.] 

TEUMESSUS  (TevfX’i)(ra6s : Eth.  Tev/j.'ftaaios), 
a village  in  Boeotia,  situated  in  the  plain  of  Thebes, 
upon  a low  rocky  hill  of  the  same  name.  The  name 
of  this  hill  appears  to  have  been  also  given  to  the  range 
of  mountains  separating  the  plain  of  Thebes  from  the 
valley  of  the  Asopus.  [Boeotia,  pp.  413,  414.] 
Teumessus  was  upon  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Chalcis 
(Paus.  ix.  19.  § 1),  at  the  distance  of  100  stadia 
from  the  former.  (Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Phoen.  1105.) 
It  is  mentioned  in  one  of  the  Homeric  hymns  {Hymn, 
in  Apoll.  228)  with  the  epithet  or  grassy, 

an  epithet  justified  by  the  rich  plain  which  sur- 
rounds the  town.  Teumessus  is  celebrated  in  the 
epic  legends,  especially  on  account  of  the  Teumes- 
sian  fox,  which  ravaged  the  territory  of  Thebes. 
(Paus.  1.  c.;  Anton.  Lib.  41;  Palaeph.  de  Incredih. 
8;  see  Diet,  of  Biogr.  Vol.  I.  p.  667.)  The  only 
building  at  Teumessus  mentioned  by  Pausanias  was 
a temple  of  Athena  Telchinia,  without  any  statue. 
(Besides  the  authorities  already  quoted,  see  Strab. 
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lx.  p.  409;  Aristot.  Rhet.  iii.  6;  Plin.  Iv.  7.  s.  12; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.\  Pilot.  Lex.  p.  428;  Leaks,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  245,  seq.) 

TEURIOCHAEMAE  (Tev/noxavtai),  a German 
tribe,  occupying  the  country  south  of  the  Cherusci, 
on  the  north  of  Mons  Sudeta,  in  the  modern  Erzge- 
birge aoA  Voigtland.  (Ptol.  ii.  ll.§  23.)  [L.  S.] 
TEURISCI  iTevpioTKoi,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 5),  a Da- 
cian tribe  near  the  sources  of  the  Tyras.  [T.  H.  D.J 
TEU'RNIA  (Teovprta),  a Celtic  town  in  Noricum, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  upper  part  of  the  river 
Dravus  (Plin.  iii.  27  ; Ptol.  ii.  14.  §3).  Its  site 
is  still  marked  by  considerable  ruins  not  far  from 
the  little  town  of  Spital.  (Comp.  Orelli,  Inscript. 
Nos.  498  and  507 1 ; Eugippus,  Vit.  S.  Severi, 
17,  21,  where  it  is  called  Tiburnia.)  [L.  S.]  - 

TEUTHEA.  [Dyme.] 

TEUTHEAS.  [Achaia,  p.  14,  a.] 

TEUTHIS  (TeC0iy ; Eth.  Tevd'iSgs'),  a town  in  the 
centre  of  Arcadia,  which  together  with  Theisoa  and 
Methydrium  belonged  to  the  confederation  (ovvri- 
Aeio)  of  Orchomenus.  Its  inhabitants  were  re- 
moved to  Megalopolis  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
latter.  The  Paleocastron  of  Galatds  probably  re- 
presents Teuthis.  (Pans.  viii.  27.  §§  4,  7,  28.  § 4; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V. ; Ross,  Reisen  im  Peloponnes,  vol.  i. 
p.  114.) 

TEUTHRANIA  (Teu0/)oWo),  the  name  of  the 
western  part  of  Mysia  about  the  river  Caicus,  which 
was  believed  to  be  derived  from  an  ancient  Mysian 
king  Teuthras.  This  king  is  said  to  have  adopted, 
as  his  son  and  successor,  Telephus,  a son  of  Heracles; 
and  Eurypylus,  the  son  of  Telephus,  appears  in  the 
Odyssey  as  the  ruler  of  the  Ceteii.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  615; 
Horn.  Od.  X.  520;  comp.  Mysia.) 

In  the  district  Teuthrania  a town  of  the  same 
name  is  mentioned  as  situated  between  Elaea,  Pitane, 
and  Atarneus  (Strab.  Z.  c.;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Xenoph. 
Hist.  Gr.  iii.  1.  § 6),  but  no  other  particulars  are 
known  about  it.  [L.  S.] 

TEUTHRAS  (TevQpas),  the  south-western  part  of 
Mt.Temnus  in  Teuthrania  (Ctesias,  ap.Stoh.  Serin,  p. 
213,  ed.  Bahr),  is  perhaps  the  mountain  now  called 
Domacli,  which  the  caravans  proceeding  from  Smyrna 
to  Brusa  have  to  traverse.  (Lucas,  Trois-  Voyage, 

i.  p.  133.)  [L.  S.] 

TEUTHRO'NE  (Tevdpc&yrj'),  a town  of  Laconia, 

situated  upon  the  western  side  of  the  Laconian  gulf, 
150  stadia  from  Cape  Taenarum.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Athenian  Teuthras.  The 
chief  deity  worshipped  here  was  Artemis  Issoria. 
It  had  a fountain  called  Naia.  Its  ruins  exist  at 
the  village  of  Kotrones,  and  its  citadel  occupied  a 
small  peninsula,  called  Skopos,  Skopia  or  Skopd- 
polis.  The  distance  assigned  by  Pausanias  of  150 
stadia  from  Teuthrone  to  Cape  Taenarum  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  Commission,  only  from  8 to 
10  stadia  in  excess.  Augustus  made  Teuthrone 
one  of  the  Eleuthero- Laconian  towns.  (Pans.  iii.  21. 
§ 7,  iii.  25.  § 4 ; Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 9 ; Boblaye,  Re- 
cherches,  <^c.  p.  89  ; Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii. 
p.  276.) 

TEUTIBU'RGIUM  or  TEUTOBURGIUM  (Teu- 
roSovpyiop),  a town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Dravus  and  Danubius,  on  the 
road  from  Mursa  to  Cornacum,  w’as  the  station  of 
the  praefect  of  the  sixth  legion  and  a corps  of 
Dalmatian  horsemen.  (/#.  Ant.  p.  243 ; Ptol. 

ii.  16.  § 5;  Notit.  Imp.',  Tab.  Pent.,  where  it  is 
miswritten  Tittoburgium.)  The  name  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  was  originally  a settlement  of  the 
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Teutones,  W’hich  may  have  been  founded  at  the  time 
when  they  roamed  over  those  countries,  about 
B.  c.  113.  No  remains  are  now  extant,  and  its 
exact  site  is  only  matter  of  conjecture.  (Muchar, 
Norikum,  vol.  i.  p.  265.)  [L.  S.] 

TEUTOBERGIENSIS  SALTUS,  a mountain 
forest  in  Western  Germany,  where  in  a.d.  9 the 
Roman  legions  under  Varus  suffered  the  memorable 
defeat,  and  where,  six  years  later,  their  unburied 
remains  were  found  by  Drusus.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  60.) 
A general  description  of  the  locality  without  the 
mention  of  the  name  is  found  in  Dion  Cassius 
(Ivi.  20,  21;  comp.  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  105,  118,  foil.). 
This  locality  has  in  modern  times  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion  among  German  antiquaries; 
but  the  words  of  Tacitus  seem  to  imply  clearly  that 
he  was  thinking  of  the  range  of  hills  between  the 
sources  of  the  Lupia  and  Amasis;  that  is,  the  range 
between  Lippspringe  and  Haustenbeck.  (Giefers, 
De  Alisone  Gastello  deque  Varianae  Cladis  Loco 
Commentatio,  p.  47,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

TEUTONES  or  TEUTONI  (Teuroj/ey),  the 
name  of  a powerful  German  tribe,  which  about 
B.  c.  113  appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  Gaul  at  the 
same  time  when  the  Cimbri,  probably  a Celtic  people, 
after  defeating  the  Romans  in  several  battles, 
traversed  Gaul  and  invaded  Spain.  The  Teutones, 
however,  remained  behind  ravaging  Gaul,  and  were 
joined  by  the  Ombrones.  At  length,  in  b.  c.  1 02, 
they  were  defeated  by  C.  Marius  in  a great  battle 
near  Aquae  Sextiae,  where,  according  to  the  most 
moderate  accounts,  100,000  of  them  were  slain, 
while  80,000  or  90,000  are  said  to  have  been  taken 
prisoners.  A body  of  6000  men,  who  survived  that 
terrible  day,  are  said  to  have  established  themselves 
in  Gaul  between  the  Maas  and  Schelde,  where  they 
became  the  ancestors  of  the  Aduatici.  (Liv.  Epit. 
lib.  Ixvii. ; Veil.  Pat.  ii.  12;  Flor.  iii.  3;  Pint. 
Mar.  36,  foil.;  Oros.  v.  16;  Caes.  B.  G.  ii.  4,  29.) 
After  this  great  defeat,  the  Teutones  are  for  a long 
time  not  heard  of  in  history,  while  during  the 
preceding  tt-n  years  they  are  described  as  wandering 
about  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  eastward  even  as  far 
as  Pannonia.  In  later  times  a tribe  bearing  the 
name  of  Teutones  is  mentioned  by  Pomp.  Mela 
(iii.  3),  Pliny  (xxxvii.  1 1 ),  and  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 17) 
as  inhabiting  a district  in  the  north-west  of  Ger- 
many. on  the  north  of  the  river  Albis,  where 
according  to  Pliny,  they  dwelt  even  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Pytheas  of  Massilia.  The  question 
here  naturally  presents  itself  whether  these  Teutones 
in  the  north  of  Germany  were  the  same  as  those 
who  in  the  time  of  Marius  invaded  Gaul  in  con- 
junction with  the  Cimbri,  who  in  fact  came  from 
the  same  quarters.  This  question  must  be  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative;  or  in  other  words,  the 
Teutones  who  appeared  in  the  south  were  a branch 
of  those  in  the  north-west  of  Germany,  having 
been  induced  to  migrate  southward  either  by  inun- 
dations or  other  calamities.  The  numerous  body  of 
emigrants  so  much  reduced  the  number  of  those 
remaining  behind,  that  thereafter  they  were  a tribe 
of  no  great  importance.  That  the  name  of  Teutones 
was  never  employed,  either  by  the  Germans  them- 
selves or  by  the  Romans,  as  a general  name  for  the 
whole  German  nation,  has  already  been  explained  in 
the  article  Germania.  Some  writers  even  regard  the 
Teutones  as  not  Germans  at  all,  but  either  as  Sla- 
vonians or  Celts.  (Latham,  Epileg.  ad  Tac.  Germ. 
p.  cx.)  The  fact  that  the  country  between  the  lower 
Elbe  and  the  Baltic  was  once  inhabited  by  the 
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I’eutoncs  seems  to  be  attested  by  the  names  of 
Teutenwinkel,  a village  near  Rostock,  and  Teuten- 
dorf,  between  Travemunde  and  Schwartau.  [L.  S.] 
TEUTONO^ARI  (Tevrovdapoi),  a German  tribe 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 17)  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  Teutones,  whence  it  may  be  inferred 
that  they  were  only  a branch  of  the  Teutones. 
(Latham,  Epileg.  ad  Tac.  Germ.  p.  cxi.)  [L.  S.] 
THABOR.  [Atybarium.] 

THA'BRACA  (JdiSpaKa  KoXuvla,  Ptol.  vi.  3. 
§§  5,  21,  28,  viii.  14.  § 3;  Mela,  i.  7),  also  called 
Tabraca  (Plin.  v.  3.  s.  2,  6),  a maritime  city  of  Nu- 
midia,  seated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tusca.  It  was 
the  border  city  towards  Zeugitana,  and  a Roman 
colony.  (Ptol.,  Plin.,  ll.  cc.)  The  surrounding 
country  was  covered  with  thick  woods.  (Juv.  5. 
X.  194.)  Thabraca  was  the  scene  of  the  death  of 
Gildo.  (Claud.  Laiid.  Siil.  i.  359.)  It  still  retains 
the  name  of  Tabarka.  (Cf.  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  21,  495, 
514  ; Aug.  adv.  Donat,  vi.  32.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

THABRASTA,  a place  in  the  Libyan  Nomos 
(^Itin.  Ant.  p.  72),  identified  by  Lapie  with  Kasr 
Bourn  Adjoubah.  [T.  H.  D.] 

THABU'SIUM,  a fortress  on  the  river  Indus  in 
Caria,  not  far  from  Cibyra.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  14.) 

THAGULIS  (^&ayov\ls,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 43),  or 
Tagulus  (^Itin.  Ant.  p.  65),  a town  in  Africa  Pro- 
pria, on  the  Syrtis  Major,  according  to  Lapie  near 
A li.  Called  Tagulis  in  Tab.  Pent.  [T.  H.  D.  j 
THAGURA(called  Thacora  in  Tab.  Pent.'),  a place 
in  Numidia,  variously  identified  with  and 

El-Matnainia.  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  41.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

THAGURUM  (&dyovpov  bpos,  Ptol.  vi.  16.  § 2), 
a mountain  in  Serica,  stretching  from  the  Ottoro- 
coiTas  in  a northerly  direction  towards  the  Asmiraean 
mountains.  It  is  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Mongol  ter- 
ritory, and  N.  of  the  Hoang -ho.  [T.  H.  D.] 
THALA  (0dAo,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  831),  an  im- 
portant town  of  Numidia,  with  a treasury  and 
arsenal.  (Sail.  J.  75,  77,  80,  89;  Tac.  Ann. 

iii.  21;  Flor.  iii.  1.)  It  is  probably  identical  with 

Telepte  (TeAe7rTi7,  Procop.  de  Aed.  vi.  6),  a for- 
tified town  of  Numidia,  lying  to  the  NW.  of  Capsa, 
and  from  whicli  there  was  a road  to  Tacape  on  the 
Syrtis  Minor  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  77).  Shaw  {Trav.  vol. 
i.  p.  288,  seq.)  takes  Ferreanah,  both  from  its  ruins 
and  Its  situation,  to  have  been  the  ancient  Thala  or 
Telepte  (cf.  ]\Iannert,  x.  2.  p.  321),  but  Lapie  seeks 
it  at  Haouch-el-Khima.  [T.  H.  D.] 

THALA  {rb  0dAa  bpos,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §§  12,  14, 
16),  a mountain  in  the  interior  of  Libya,  near 
which  dwelt  a tribe  of  the  same  name  (0dAat,  Ptol. 

iv.  6.  § 21).  [T.H.D.] 

THA'LAMAE  {QaAdpai).  1.  A town  of  Elis, 

situated  above  Pylos  on  the  frontiers  of  Achaia,  and 
in  the  rocky  recesses  of  Mount  Scollis,  probably  near 
the  modern  village  of  Sandameri,  at  the  head  of 
a narrow  valley.  It  was  here  that  the  Eleians  took 
refuge  with  their  property  and  flocks,  when  their 
country  was  invaded  by  Philip  in  b.  c.  219.  (Xen. 
Hell.  viii.  4.  § 26  ; Polyb.  iv.  75  ; Leake,  Mo- 
rea,  vol.  ii.  p.  204,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  220  ; Cur- 
tins, Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  38.) 

2.  (Also  &a\dpTj,  Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 22:  Eth.  0a- 
Xapdras'),  a town  of  Laconia,  distant  80  stadia 
north  of  Oetylus,  and  20  stadia  from  Pephnus. 
(Pans.  iii.  26.  §§  1,2.)  Pephnus  was  on  the  coast, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Messenian  gulf,  and  Tha- 
lamae  was  situated  inland,  probably  at  or  near 
Platza,  upon  the  river  Milea,  the  minor  Pamisus 
of  Strabo  (viii.  p.  361).  Ptolemy  (7.c.)  also  calls  it 
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one  of  the  inland  towns  of  Laconia.  Theopompus 
called  Thalamae  a Messenian  town  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
QaXdpai),  and  we  know  that  the  Messenians  said 
that  their  territory  originally  extended  as  far  as  the 
minor  Pamisus.  [Laconia,  p.  1 14,  b.]  Thalamae  was 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Pelops,  and  was  called 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  the  Boeotian  Thalamae,  as  if 
it  had  received  a Boeotian  colony.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  360.)  Thalamae  is  mentioned  by  Polybius  (xvi. 
16).  It  was  subsequently  one  of  the  Eleuthero- 
Laconian  towns.  (Pans.  iii.  21.  § 7.)  In  the  ter- 
ritory of  Thalamae,  on  the  road  to  Oetylus  was  a 
temple  and  oracle  of  Ino  or  Pasiphae,  in  which  the 
future  was  revealed  to  those  that  slept  in  the  temple. 
Even  the  Spartan  kings  sometimes  slept  in  the 
temple  for  this  purpose.  The  temple  probably  stood 
upon  the  promontory  Trachela,  where  there  are 
some  ancient  remains.  (Paus.  iii.  26.  § 1 ; Plut. 
Agis,  9 ; Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  43  ; Hermann,  Gottesd. 
Alterth.  § 41.  7.)  (Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  178; 
Boblaye,  Recherches,  <^c.  p.  92 ; Curtius,  Pelopon- 
nesos, vol.  ii.  p.  284.) 

THALIADES.  [Arcadia,  p.  193,  No.  15.] 

THALLI,  a people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  E.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Rha.  (Plin.  vi.  5.  s.  5.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

THAMANAEI,  a people  in  central  Asia,  belong- 
ing to  the  fifteenth  satrapy  of  Dareius  Hystaspis. 
'I'heir  exact  position  is  uncertain.  (Herod,  iii.  93, 
117;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.') 

THAMARA  {Qapapd,  Euseb.  and  Onom.  s.  v. 
Hazazon-Thamar;  Sapapdi,  Ptol.  v.  16.  § 8;  Tab. 
Pent.',  Tamar,  Ezek.-s.Wii.  19,  xlviii.  28),  a town  in 
Palestine,  and  one  of  the  most  southerly  points  in 
the  country  according  to  Ezekiel.  According  to 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was  a town  and  fortress 
one  day’s  journey  from  Malatha  on  the  way  from 
Hebron  to  Ailah,  and  in  their  time  was  held  by  a 
Roman  garrison.  Robinson  fixes  it  at  Kurnub, 
the  site  with  ruins  6 miles  S.  of  Milh  towards 
the  pass  es-Siifdh.  {Bibl.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  202, 
2nd  ed.) 

THAMBES  {&dix€if]s,  &dpfiT}s,  or  @dp.t]s,  Ptol. 
iv.  3.  §§  16,  25),  a mountain  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Numidia,  in  which  the  river  Rubricatus  has  its 
sources.  [T.  H.  D.] 

THAMNA  {Qdpvax  Eth.  OapvLTTfs),  a large 
village  of  Palestine  near  Lydda,  on  tlie  way  to 
Jerusalem,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  Toparchia 
Thamnitica.  (Ptol.  v.  16.  § 8;  Joseph.  B.  J.  iii. 
3,  V.  4;  Plin.  v.  14.  s.  15;  Euseb.  Onom.  s.  v.\ 
Steph.  B.  s.  V. ; Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  239, 
seq.,  2nd  ed.) 

THAMONDACANA.  [Nigeir,  p.  41 8,  b.] 

THAMUDE'NI  {©apovb-rivoV),  a people  of  Arabia, 
dwelling  upon  the  coast  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  for 
more  than  1000  stadia  from  about  Moilali  to  Wid- 
jeh.  (Diod.  iii.  44  ; Agatharch.  p.  59,  Hudson, 
§ 92,  with  Muller’s  note.)  Ptolemy  mentions  the 
Thamydeni  {Qafivbrjvoi')  among  the  inland  tribes  of 
Arabia  (vi.  7.  § 21),  but  in  another  passage  he 
places  them  upon  the  coast,  under  the  slightly  al- 
tered name  of  Thamyditae  {0apv8?Tai,  vi.  7.  § 4). 
In  Pliny  they  are  called  Thamudeni  (vi.  28.  s.  32). 
Stephanus  B.  makes  Thamuda  {QapovSd')  a neigh- 
bour of  the  Nabataeans.  The  name  is  evidently  the 
same  as  Thamud,  a celebrated  tribe  in  early  Ai'abian 
history. 

THANA  or  THOANA  {Qdua,  Qodpa,  Ptol.  v.  17. 

§ 5 ; Thorma,  Tab.  Peut),  a town  of  Arabia  Petraea, 
probably  corresponds  to  Dhana,  a village  visited  by 
Burckhardt,  on  the  declivity  of  a mountain  N.  of 
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Wady-el-Ghuweir.  (Robinson,  Bihl.  Res.  Vol.  il.  p. 
168,  2nd  ed.) 

THAPSA.  [Rusicade.] 

THATSACUS  (&dif/aKos),  a town  of  considerable 
importance  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  in 
lat.  35°  15'  N.  It  is  mentioned  very  early  in 
ancient  history,  and  is  almost  certainly  the  same  as 
the  Tiphsah,  of  the  Old  Testament  (1  Kings,  iv.  24; 
in  the  LXX.  written  0d\f/a),  which  is  mentioned  as 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Solomon. 
There  is  some  difference  among  ancient  writers  as  to 
the  province  in  which  it  should  be  included.  Thus, 
Pliny  (v.  24.  s.  21)  and  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.)  place 
it  in  Syria  ; Ptolemy  (v.  19.  § 3)  in  Arabia  Deserta. 
'riie  reason  of  this  is,  that  it  was  a frontier  town, 
and  might  therefore  be  claimed  as  belonging  to  one 
or  more  provinces.  At  Thapsacus  was  the  most 
important  passage  of  the  Euphrates  in  the  northern 
portion  of  that  rivei*’s  course.  As  such,  we  read 
it  was  used  by  Cyrus  the  younger,  whose  army 
forded  it,  the  water  reaching  up  to  their  breasts, 
there  being  probably  at  that  time  no  bridge.  (Xen. 
.A  nab.  i.  4.  § 11.)  Some  years  later  Dareius 
crossed  it  to  meet  Alexander  in  Cilicia,  and  recrossed 
it  in  haste  after  his  defeat  at  Issus.  (Arrian,  ii.  13.) 
Alexander,  pursuing  Dareius,  crossed  the  river  also 
at  the  same  spot,  as  the  historian  especially  notices, 
on  two  bridges  (probably  of  boats),  which  were 
joined  together  (iii.  7).  Strabo,  who  makes  frequent 
mention  of  Thapsacus,  considers  it,  on  the  authority 
of  Eratosthenes,  as  distant  from  Babylon  about  4800 
stadia,  and  from  Commagene  2000  (ii.  pp.  77,  78, 
81,  xvi.  p.  746) ; and  states  that  it  was  situated 
just  at  that  spot  where  Mesopotamia  is  the  widest 
(1.  c.).  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  derived  its  name 
from  a Semitic  verb,  meaning  to  pass  over  (Winer, 
Bibl.  Worterh.  s.  v.)  : hence  another  passage-place 
of  the  same  name,  which  is  mentioned  in  2 Kings, 
XV.  16,  but  which  is  really  in  Palestine,  has  been 
often  confounded  with  Tiphsah  on  the  Euphrates. 
Pliny  states  that  the  name  was  changed  by  the 
Macedonian  Greeks  to  Amphipolis  (v.  24.  s.  21), 
and  Stephanus  calls  the  Amphipolis  of  Seleucus  Tour- 
meda.  No  trace  of  any  of  these  names  is  now  found 
in  the  country  (Ritter,  x.  p.  1114),  nor  any  ruins 
that  can  certainly  be  identified  with  its  site.  It  was, 
however,  probably  near  the  present  Beir.  [V.] 
THAPSIS  (&dij/is,  Diodor.  xx.  23),  a deep  river 
of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica,  on  which  lay  a royal 
castle.  Ukert  (iii.  2.  p.  193)  identifies  it  with  the 
Salgir.  But  Kohler  seeks  the  castle  on  Mount 
Opuk,  45  worsts  south  of  Kertsch.  de  VAc. 

de  St.  Petersh.  ix.  p.  649,  seq.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

THAPSUS  (®d^os,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 10),  a maritime 
city  of  Byzacium,  in  Africa  Propria.  It  lay  on  a 
salt  lake,  which,  according  to  Shaw  (Trav.  p.  99), 
still  exists,  and  on  a point  of  land  80  stadia  distant 
from  the  opposite  island  of  Lopadussa.  Thapsus 
was  strongly  fortified  and  celebrated  for  Caesar’s  vic- 
tory over  the  Pompeians,  b.  c.  46.  (Hirt.  B.  Af. 
28,  seq.)  Shaw  (1.  c.)  identifies  it  with  the  present 
Bemass,  where  its  ruins  are  still  visible.  (Cf. 
Strabo,  xvii,  pp.  831,  834  ; Liv.  xxxiii.  48  ; Plin. 
V.  4.  s.  3,  &c.)  [T,  H.  D.] 

THAPSUS,  a river  of  Numidia,  falling  into  the 
sea  near  the  town  of  Rusicade,  probably  the  present 
Oued  Pesos  (Vib.  Sequest.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

THAPSUS.  [Sykacusae.] 

THARRANA,  a place  on  the  great  line  of  road 
which  led  across  the  desert  from  the  Euphrates  to 
Hatrae  (^AUHaihr').  It  Ls  marked  on  the  Tabula 
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Peutingeriana.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  Mannert 
(v.  2.  p.  233)  that  the  name  is  a mistake  for 
Charrana,  another  form  of  Charrae;  but  this  hypo- 
thesis seems  hardly  tenable.  Reichard  believes  it  is 
represented  by  the  present  Araban.  [V.] 

TH ARRAS  (0d^pas,  Ptol. ; Ru.  at  Capo  del  Sevo), 
a city  of  Sardinia,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (where 
the  name  is  written  in  many  MSS.  and  editions 
Tarrae  or  Tarras)  and  in  the  Itineraries,  but  which 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  considerable 
places  in  the  island.  It  was  situated  on  the  W. 
coast,  on  a projecting  point  of  land  at  the  N.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Gulf  of  Oristano,  where  its  ruins 
are  still  visible,  though  half  buried  in  sand,  and 
numerous  minor  antiquities  have  been  discovered. 
From  its  position  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
was  a Phoenician  or  Carthaginian  settlement;  but 
continued  to  be  a considerable  town  under  the  Ro- 
mans, and  an  inscription  records  the  repair  of  the 
road  from  Tharras  to  Cornus  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Philip.  (De  la  Marmora,  Voy.  en 
Sardaigne,  vol.  ii.  pp.  359,  477.)  'I’he  Antonine 
Itinerary  correctly  places  it  18  miles  from  Cornus 
and  12  from  Othoca  (^Oristano).  Qtin.  Ant.  p.  84; 
Ptol.  iii.  3.  § 2.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

THARSANDALA  {©apadvZaXa),  a town  in 
Thrace,  between  Byzantium  and  the  wall  of  Anas- 
tasius,  w'hich  was  one  of  the  numerous  places  forti- 
fied by  Justinian.  (Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  11.  p.  305, 
Bonn.)  According  to  Reichard,  Ezatalcza  now  oc- 
cupies its  site.  [J.  R.] 

THASOS  (0a<ros,  sometimes  0c£cro-os  ; Eth. 
@d(Tios:  Thaso  or  Tasso),  an  island  in  the  N.  of 
the  Aegaean  sea,  off  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  dis- 
tant only  3|:  miles  from  the  plain  of  the  river 
Nestus  or  Kara-Su.  It  was  distant  half  a day’s 
sail  from  Amphipolis  (Thuc.  iv.  104),  and  32  miles 
from  Abdera.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23.)  It  was  also 
called  Aeria  or  Aethra  (Plin,  1.  c. ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 
and  Chryse,  from  its  gold  mines  (Eustath.  ad 
Bionys.  Per.  517),  which  were  the  chief  source  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  island.  The  earliest  known 
inhabitants  of  Thasos  were  the  Phoenicians,  who 
were  doubtless  attracted  to  the  island  by  its  valu- 
able mines,  but  who  are  said  to  have  come  thither 
in  search  of  Europa,  five  generations  before  the 
birth  of  the  Grecian  Hercules.  They  were  led  by 
Thasos,  the  son  of  Agenor,  from  whom  the  island 
derived  its  name.  (Herod,  ii.  44,  vi.  47 ; Pans.  v. 
25.  § 12;  Scymn.  660;  Conon,  c.  37;  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.)  Thasos  was  afterwards  colonised  in  01.  15 
or  18  (b.  c.  720  or  708)  by  settlers  from  Paros,  led 
by  Telesicles,  the  father  of  the  poet  Archilochus. 
(Thuc.  iv.  104;  Strab.  ix.  p.  487;  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  i.  p.  144;  Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.  vi.  7.)  There 
also  existed  at  that  time  in  the  island  a Thracian 
tribe  called  Saians,  with  whom  the  Parian  settlers 
carried  on  war,  but  not  always  successfully ; and  on 
one  occasion  Archilochus  was  obliged  to  throw  away 
his  shield.  (Archiloch.  Fragm.  5,  ed.  Schneidewin ; 
Aristoph.  Pac.  1298,  with  the  Schol.)  The  Greek 
colony  rapidly  rose  in  power,  and  obtained  valuable 
possessions  on  the  adjoining  mainland,  which  con- 
tained even  richer  mines  than  those  in  the  island. 
Shortly  before  the  Persian  invasion,  the  clear  sur- 
plus revenue  of  the  Thasians  was  200,  and  some- 
times even  300  talents  yearly  (46,000?.,  66,000?.), 
of  which  ScaptS  Hyl6  produced  80  talents,  and  the 
mines  in  the  island  rather  less.  (Herod,  vi.  46.) 
Besides  ScaptS  Hyle  the  Thasians  also  possessed 
upon  the  mainland  Galepsus  and  Oesyma  (Thuc.  iv. 
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107;  Diod.  xli,  68),  Stryme  (Herod,  vii,  118; 
Suid.  s.  V.  ^Tpv/xri),  Datum,  and  at  a later  period 
Crenides.  (Bockh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athens,  p.  312, 
Engl,  tr.)  Herodotus,  who  visited  Thasos,  says 
that  the  most  remarkable  mines  were  those  worked 
by  the  Phoenicians  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island 
between  Aenyra  and  Coenyi'a  opposite  Samothrace, 
where  a large  mountain  had  been  overturned  in 
search  of  the  gold.  (Herod,  vi.  47.)  The  Thasians 
appear  to  have  been  the  only  Greeks  who  worked 
the  valuable  mines  in  Thrace,  till  Histiaeus,  the 
Milesian,  settled  upon  the  Strymon  and  built  the 
town  of  Myrcinus,  about  B.  c.  511.  (Herod,  v.  11, 
23.)  After  the  capture  of  Miletus  (b.  c.  494),  His- 
tiaeus made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  subdue 
Thasos  (Herod,  vi.  28),  but  the  growing  power  of 
the  Thasians  excited  the  suspicions  of  Dareius, 
who  commanded  them  in  b.  c.  492  to  pull  down 
tlieir  fortifications  and  remove  their  ships  of  war  to 
Abdera,  — an  order  which  they  did  not  venture  to 
disobey.  (Herod,  vi.  46.)  When  Xerxes  marched 
through  Thrace  on  his  way  to  Greece,  the  Thasians, 
on  account  of  their  possessions  on  the  mainland, 
had  to  provide  for  the  Persian  army  as  it  marched 
through  their  territories,  the  cost  of  which  amounted 
to  400  talents  (92,800/.).  (Herod,  vii.  118.)  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Persians,  Thasos  became  a member 
of  the  confederacy  of  Delos;  but  disputes  having 
arisen  between  the  Thasians  and  Athenians  re- 
specting the  mines  upon  the  mainland,  a war 
ensued,  and  the  Athenians  sent  a powerful  force 
against  the  island  under  the  command  of  Cimon, 
B.  c.  465.  After  defeating  the  Thasians  at  sea, 
the  Athenians  disembarked,  and  laid  siege  to  the 
city  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  Thasians  held  out 
more  than  two  years,  and  only  surrendered  in  the 
third  year.  They  were  compelled  to  raze  their  for- 
tifications ; to  surrender  their  ships  of  war ; to  give 
up  tlieir  continental  possessions  ; and  to  pay  an  im- 
mediate contribution  in  money,  in  addition  to  their 
annual  tribute.  (Thuc.  i.  100,  101 ; Diod.  xi.  70; 
Plut.  dm.  14.)  In  b.  c.  411  the  democracy  in 
Thasos  was  overthrown,  and  an  oligarchical  go- 
vernment established  by  Peisander  and  the  Four 
Hundred  at  Athens ; but  as  soon  as  the  oligarchy 
had  got  possession  of  the  power  they  revolted  from 
Athens,  and  received  a Lacedaemonian  garrison  and 
harmost.  (Thuc.  viii.  64.)  Much  internal  dis- 
sension followed,  till  at  length  in  b.  c.  408  a party 
of  the  citizens,  headed  by  Ecphantus,  expelled  the 
Lacedaemonian  harmost  Eteonicus  with  his  gar- 
rison and  admitted  Thrasybulus,  the  Athenian  com- 
mander. (Xen.  Hell.  i.  1.  §§  12,  32,  i.  4.  § 9 ; 
Dem.  c.  p.  474.)  After  the  battle  of  Aegos- 
potamos,  Thasos  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians ; but  it  was  subsequently  again  de- 
pendent upon  Athens,  as  we  see  from  the  disputes 
between  Philip  and  the  Athenians.  (Dem.  de  Halon. 
p.80;  Philipp. Epist.  p.  159.)  In  the  Roman  wars  in 
Greece  Thasos  submitted  to  Philip  V.  (Polyb.  xv. 
24),  but  it  received  its  freedom  from  the  Romans 
after  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  b.  c.  197  (Polyb. 
xviii.  27,  31  ; Liv.  xxxiii.  30,  35),  and  continued 
to  be  a free  (libera)  town  in  the  time  of  Pliny 
(iv.  12.  6.  23). 

The  city  of  Tha.sos  was  situated  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  island,  and  possessed  two  ports,  of  which 
one  was  closed.  (Scylax,  p.  27;  Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 14.) 
It  stood  on  three  eminences;  and  several  remains 
of  the  ancient  walls  exist,  intermixed  with  towei’s 
built  by  the  Venetians,  who  obtained  possession  of 
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the  island  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Turks.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a large  statue 
of  Pan  cut  in  the  rocks.  No  remains  have  been 
discovered  of  Aenyra  and  Coenyra ; and  the  mines 
have  long  ceased  to  be  worked. 

Archilochus  describes  Thasos  as  an  “ ass’s  backbone 
overspread  with  wild  wood  ” ( . . . 5’  SiaP  bvov 

pdxis  %(TTt]Kev,  v\7]s  ayplas  em<TTe<p-f]s,  Fragm. 
17,  18,  ed.  Schneidewin),  a description  which  is 
still  strikingly  applicable  to  the  island  after  the 
lapse  of  2500  years,  as  it  is  composed  entirely  of 
naked  or  woody  mountains,  with  only  scanty  patches 
of  cultivable  soil,  nearly  all  of  which  are  close  to  the 
sea-shore.  (Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  34.) 
The  highest  mountain,  called  Mount  Ipsario,  is 
3428  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  thickly  covered  with 
fir-trees.  There  is  not  enough  com  grown  in  the 
island  for  its  present  population,  which  consists  only 
of  6000  Greek  inhabitants,  dispersed  in  twelve  small 
villages.  Hence  we  are  surprised  to  find  it  called 
by  Dionysius  (Perieg.  532)  Arj^^rcpos  aKTri ; but 
the  praises  of  its  fertility  cannot  have  been  written 
from  personal  observation,  and  must  have  arisen 
simply  from  the  abundance  possessed  by  its  inha- 
bitants in  consequence  of  their  wealth.  Thasos  pro- 
duced marble  and  wine,  both  of  which  enjoyed  con- 
siderable reputation  in  antiquity.  (Athen.  i.  pp.  28, 
32,  iv.  p.  129  ; Xen.  Symp.  4.  § 41;  Virg.  Georg. 
ii.  91.)  The  chief  produce  of  the  island  at  present 
is  oil,  maize,  honey,  and  timber ; the  latter,  which 
is  mostly  fir,  is  the  principal  article  of  export. 

The  coins  of  Thasos  are  numerous.  The  one 
figured  below  represents  on  the  obverse  the  head  of 
Dionysus,  and  on  the  reverse  a figure  of  Hercules 
kneeling. 

(Prokesch  von  Osten,  Denkwiirdiglceiten,  vol.  iii. 
p.  611,  seq.;  Cousinery,  Voyage  dans  la  Macedoine, 
vol.  ii.  p.  85,  seq. ; Griesbach,  Reise,  vol.  i.  p.  210, 
seq.;  Journal  of  Geogr.  Society,  vol.  vii.  p.  64.) 
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THAUBA'SIUM  (^Itin.  Ant.  p.  171;  Thau- 
basteum.  Not.  Imp.),  was  a frontier  town  of  Lower 
situated  on  the  Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile, 
about  8 miles  N.  of  Serapeium  and  the  Natron 
Lakes.  In  Roman  times  Thaubasium  was  the 
head-quarters  of  a company  of  light  auxiliary 
troops  “II  Ala  Ulpia  Afrorum.”  (Orelli,  InscripL 
no.  2552.)  It  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  modern 
Cheych-el-Nedy.  (Champollion,  TEgypte,  vol.  ii. 
p.  71.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

THAU'MACI  (Qavi.iaKoi : Eth.  Gavgands),  a 
town  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  was  situated  on  the 
pass  called  Coela,  on  the  road  from  Thermopylae 
and  the  Maliac  gulf  passing  through  Lamia.  At 
this  place,  says  Livy,  the  traveller,  after  traversing 
rugged  mountains  and  intricate  valleys,  comes  sud- 
denly in  sight  of  an  immense  plain  like  a vast  sea, 
the  extremity  of  which  is  scarcely  visible.  From 
the  astonishment  which  it  excited  in  the  traveller, 
the  city  was  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name.  It 
stood  upon  a lofty  and  precipitous  rock.  It  was 
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besieged  by  Philip  in  n.  c.  199;  but  a reinforcement 
of  Aetolians  having  made  their  way  into  the  town, 
the  king  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege.  (Liv. 
xxxii.  4.)  Thaumaci  was  taken  by  the  consul 
Acilius  in  the  war  with  Antiochus,  b.  c.  191.  (Liv. 
xxxvi.  14  ; comp.  Strab.  ix.  p.  434 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
QavfiaKia.)  Dkomoko  occupies  the  site  of  Thau- 
maci, and  at  this  place  inscriptions  are  found  con- 
taining the  ancient  name.  Its  situation  and  prospect 
are  in  exact  accordance  with  the  description  of  Livy, 
who  copied  from  Polybius,  an  eye-witness.  Dodwell 
says  that  “ the  view  from  this  place  is  the  most 
wonderful  and  extensive  he  ever  beheld,”  and  Leake 
observes  that  “ at  the  southern  end  of  the  town  a 
rocky  point,  overtopping  the  other  heights,  commands 
a magnificent  prospect  of  the  immense  plain  watered 
by  the  Peneius  aud  its  branches.”  (Dodwell,  vol. 
ii.  p.  122;  Leake,  Northeim  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  458.) 

THAUMA'CIA  (&avfiaKla:  Eth.  ©av/xaKtevs'),  a 
town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  one  of  the  four  cities 
whose  ships  in  the  Trojan  War  were  commanded  by 
Philoctetes.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Thaumacus,  the  son  of  Poeas.  Leake  supposes  it 
to  be  represented  by  the  paleokastro  of  Askiti,  one 
of  the  villages  on  the  Magnesian  coast.  This  Thau- 
macia  must  not  be  confounded  with  Thaumaci  in 
Phthiotis  mentioned  above.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  716; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  436;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Eustath.  ad 
Horn.  p.  329.  6;  Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  416.) 

THEA'NGELA  (06a77€\o:  Eth.  0eo776Aeuy), 
a town  of  Caria,  which  Alexander  placed  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Halicarnassus,  is  known  as  the  birth- 
place of  Philip,  the  historian  of  Caria.  (Plin.  v. 
29;  Athen.  vi.  p.  271 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.~) 

THEBAE  (@rj€ai,  Herod,  i.  182,  ii.  42  ; Strab. 
xvii.  pp.  805,815,  foil.;  Thebe,  Plin.  v.  9. s.  11),  the 
No  (Ezekiel,  xxx.  1 4)  or  No-ammon  (Nahum,  vv. 
3,8)  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ; at  a later  period  Dios- 
poLis  the  Great  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Aidcr- 
‘iroXis  fieydXr],  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 73;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.), 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Aegypt,  and  even, 
according  to  Diodorus  (i.  50,  comp.  xv.  45),  of  the 
world.  Its  foundation,  like  that  of  Memphis,  was  at- 
tributed to  Menes,  the  first  mortal  king  of  Aegypt, 
i.  e.  it  went  back  to  the  mythical  period  of  Aegyptian 
history.  By  some  writers,  however,  Memphis  was 
reported  to  have  been  a colony  of  Thebes.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  nome  formed  by  the  city  itself 
and  its  environs,  though  Ptolemy  (1.  c.)  describes  it 
as  pertaining  to  the  Nome  of  Coptos.  In  all  Upper 
Aegypt  no  spot  is  so  adapted  for  the  site  of  a great 
capital  as  the  plain  occupied  by  ancient  Thebes. 
The  mountain  chains,  the  Libyan  on  the  western, 
and  the  Arabian  on  the  eastern,  side  of  the  Nile, 
sweep  boldly  from  the  river,  and  leave  on  both  banks 
a spacious  area,  whose  breadth,  including  the  river, 
amounts  to  nearly  4 leagues,  and  the  length  from  N. 
to  S.  is  nearly  as  much.  Towards  the  N.  the  plain 
is  again  closed  in  by  the  return  of  the  hills  to  the 
Nile;  but  on  the  S.,  where  the  western  chain  con- 
tinues distant,  it  remains  open.  The  ground,  there- 
fore, on  which  Thebes  stood  was  large  enough  to 
contain  a city  of  at  least  equal  extent  with  ancient 
Rome  or  modern  Paris;  and,  according  to  Strabo, 
ancient  Thebes  covered  the  entire  plain.  Only  a 
portion  of  it,  however,  was  available  for  population. 
An  immense  area  was  covered  with  the  temples  and 
their  avenues  of  sphinxes;  and  on  the  western  side, 
as  far  as  the  Libyan  hills,  lay  the  monuments  of  the 
dead.  On  the  eastern  bank,  therefore,  the  nojaulation 
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was  generally  collected ; and  there  it  was  probably 
densely  crowded,  since  ancient  writers  assign  to  Thebes 
an  almost  incredible  number  of  inhabitants,  and 
Diodorus  (i.  45)  describes  the  houses  as  consisting 
of  many  stories.  The  extent  of  the  city  is  very 
differently  stated  by  ancient  authors.  Rumours  of 
its  greatness  had  reached  the  Greeks  of  Homer’s  age, 
who  (II.  ix.  381)  speaks  of  its  “ hundred  gates  ” 
and  its  20,000  war-chariots,  just  as  the  Arabian 
story-tellers  speak  of  the  glories  of  Bagdad  or  Da- 
mascus under  the  Caliphs.  Before  the  Persian  in- 
vasion (b.c.  525)  no  Greek  writer  had  visited 
Thebes;  and  after  that  catastrophe  its  dimensions 
had  considerably  shrunk,  since  Cambyses  is  said  to 
have  burnt  all  such  portions  of  Thebes  as  fire  would 
destroy,  i.  e.  all  the  private  buildings;  and  under 
the  Persian  viceroys  no  Aegyptian  city  was  likely 
to  regain  its  original  proportions.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Herodotus  ever  visited  Upper  Egypt,  and  his 
account  of  Thebes  is  extremely  vague  and  meagre. 
Diodorus,  on  the  contrary,  who  saw  it  after  its 
capture  by  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  about  B.c.  87,  be- 
held Thebes  in  the  second  period  of  its  decay,  and 
after  Alexandreia  had  diverted  much  of  its  commerce 
to  Berenice  and  the  Arsinoite  bay.  He  estimates  its 
circuit  at  140  stadia  or  about  17  miles.  Strabo, 
again,  who  went  thither  with  the  expedition  of 
Aelius  Gallus  in  b.  c.  24,  beheld  Thebes  at  a still 
lower  stage  of  decadence,  and  assigns  it  a compass 
of  about  10  miles.  But  at  that  time  the  continuity 
of  its’  parts  was  broken  up,  and  it  was  divided  into 
certain  large  hamlets  (kw/x-^Soj')  detached  from  one 
another.  Neither  of  these  writers,  accordingly,  was 
in  a position  to  state  accurately  the  real  dimensions 
of  the  city  in  its  flourishing  estate,  i.  e.  between 
1 600  and  800  b.  c.  Modern  travellers,  again,  have 
still  further  reduced  its  extent;  for  example.  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  supposes  the  area  of  Thebes  not 
to  have  exceeded  5^  English  miles.  As,  however, 
during  the  space  of  2600  years  (800  b.c. — 1800 
A.D.)  there  have  been  very  material  changes  in  the 
soil  from  the  contraction  of  the  habitable  ground, 
partly  by  the  depositions  of  the  Nile,  and  partly 
by  the  drifting  of  the  sands,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  modern  travellers  to  determine  how  far 
Aegyptian  labour  and  art  may  once  have  extended 
their  capital.  An  author  quoted  by  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium,  probably  Hecataeus,  runs  into  the  oppo- 
site extreme,  and  ascribes  to  Thebes  a population 
(7,000,000)  hardly  possible  for  the  entire  Nile- 
valley,  and  an  extent  (400  stadia,  or  50  miles) 
larger  than  the  Theban  plain  itself.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
Atdo-TToAis.)  The  name  of  Thebes  is  formed  from 
the  Tapd  of  the  ancient  Aegyptian  language,  pro- 
nounced Thaba  in  the  Memphitic  dialect  of  Coptic, 
and  thence  easily  converted  into  &rj€ai,  Thebe,  or 
Thebes.  In  hieroglyphics  it  is  written  ap  or  ape, 
with  the  feminine  article,  t-ape,  the  meaning  of 
which  is  said  to  be  “ head,”  Thebes  being  the  “ head” 
or  capital  of  the  Upper  Kingdom.  Its  later  appel- 
lation of  Diospolis  Magna  (AidcnroXis  ij  /xeydXr]) 
answers  also  to  the  Aegyptian  title  Amunei  or 
“ abode  of  Amun,” — Ammon  or  Zeus,  the  ram-headed 
god,  being  the  principal  object  of  worship  at  Thebes. 
The  name  Tapb  or  Thebes  applied  to  the  entire  city 
on  either  bank  of  the  Nile;  but  the  western  quarter 
had  the  distinctive  name  of  Pathyris,  or,  according 
to  Ptolemy  (iv.  5.  § 69),  Tathyris,  as  being  under  the 
.special  protection  of  Athor,  who  is  sometimes  called 
the  President  of  the  West.  The  necropolis,  indeed, 
L on  the  Libyan  side  was  appropriately  placed  under 
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the  guardianship  of  this  deity,  since  she  was  believed 
to  receive  the  sun  in  her  arms  as  he  sank  behind  the 
western  hills.  This  quarter,  again,  in  the  age  of 
the  Ptolemies,  was  termed  “ the  Libyan  suburb,” 
which  was  subdivided  also  into  particular  districts, 
such  as  the  Memnoneia  (ret  W.efji.voveid,  Young, 
Hieroglyph.  Literature,  pp.  69,  73)  and  Thyna- 
bunum,  where  the  priests  of  Osiris  were  interred. 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyptians,  vol.  v.  p.  387.) 

The  power  and  prosperity  of  Thebes  arose  from 
three  sources  — trade,  manufactures,  and  religion. 
Its  position  on  the  Nile,  near  the  great  avenues 
through  the  Arabian  hills  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  the 
interior  of  Libya  through  the  western  desert,  render- 
ing it  a common  entrepot  for  the  Indian  trade  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  caravan  trade  with  the  gold,  ivory, 
and  aromatic  districts  on  the  other,  and  its  com- 
parative vicinity  to  the  mines  which  intersect  the 
limestone  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  combined  to  make 
Thebes  the  greatest  emporium  in  Eastern  Africa, 
until  Alexandreia  turned  the  stream  of  commerce  into 
another  channel.  It  was  also  celebrated  for  its  linen 
manufacture — an  important  fabric  in  a country 
where  a numerous  priesthood  was  interdicted  from 
the  use  of  woollen  garments  (Plin.  ix.  1.  s.  4).  The 
glass,  pottery,  and  intaglios  of  Thebes  were  also 
in  high  repute,  and  generally  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  its  edifices,  sacred  and  secular,  must 
have  attracted  to  the  city  a multitude  of  artisans, 
who  were  employed  in  constructing,  decorating,  or 
repairing  them.  The  priests  alone  and  their  attend- 
ants doubtless  constituted  an  enormous  population, 
for,  as  regarded  Aegypt,  and  for  centuries  Aethiopia 
also,  Thebes  stood  in  the  relation  occupied  by 
Rome  in  medieval  Christendom,  — it  was  the  sacer- 
dotal capital  of  all  who  worshipped  Ammon  from 
Pelusium  to  Axume,  and  from  the  Oases  of  Libya 
to  the  Red  Sea. 

The  history  of  Thebes  is  not  entirely  the  same 
with  that  of  Aegypt  itself,  since  the  predominance  of 
the  Upper  Kingdom  implies  a very  different  era  in 
Aegyptian  annals  from  that  of  the  lower,  or  the 
Delta.  It  may  perhaps  be  divided  into  three  epochs : 
1.  The  period  which  preceded  the  occupation  of 
Lower  Aegypt  by  the  Assyrian  nomades,  when  it  is 
doubtful  whether  Memphis  or  Thebes  were  the  ca- 
pital of  the  entire  country,  or  whether  indeed  both 
the  Thebaid  and  the  Delta  were  not  divided  into  se- 
veral smaller  states,  such  as  that  of  Heliopolis  in 
the  N.,  and  Abydus  in  the  S.,  the  rivals  respec- 
tively of  Memphis  and  Thebes.  2.  The  interval 
between  the  expulsion  of  the  Assyrians  by  Thou- 
tmosis,  and  the  2 1 st  dynasty  of  Tanite  kings.  Dur- 
ing all  this  period,  Thebes  was  unquestionably  the 
capital  of  all  the  Nile- valley,  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  island  of  Argo  in  lat.  19°  31'  N.  3.  The  pe- 
riod of  decadence,  when  the  government  of  Aegypt 
was  centered  in  the  Delta,  and  Thebes  was  probably 
little  more  than  the  head-quarters  of  the  sacerdotal 
caste  and  the  principal  refuge  of  old  Aegyptian  life 
and  manners.  And  this  threefold  division  is  ren- 
dered the  more  probable  by  the  consideration  that, 
until  the  Assyrian  empire  became  formidable,  and 
Phoenicia  important  from  its  maritime  power,  Aethio- 
pia, rather  than  Arabia  or  Syria,  was  the  formidable 
neighbour  of  Aegypt. 

Under  the  Old  Monarchy  there  is  no  trace  of 
Aegyptian  dominion  extending  beyond  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai,  the  northern  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  the 
Libyan  tribes  adjoining  the  Delta.  During  this 
period  invasion  was  apprehended  almost  exclusively 
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from  the  S.  The  Aethiopians  were  no  less  war- 
like, and  perhaps  as  civilised,  as  the  Aegyptians; 
the  Nile  afforded  them  direct  ingress  to  the  re- 
gions north  of  the  Cataracts,  and  they  were  then,  as 
the  Syrians  and  north-eastern  states  became  after- 
wards, the  immediate  objects  of  war,  treaties,  or  in- 
termarriages with  the  Pharaohs  of  Thebes.  When 
the  Theban  state  was  powerful  enough  to  expel  the 
Assyrian  nomades,  it  must  have  already  secured  the 
alliance  or  the  subjection  of  Aethiopia;  and  the  at- 
tention of  its  rulers  was  thenceforward  directed  to 
the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Lower  Kingdom.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  that  while  only  one  nome  in  the  The- 
baid and  one  in  Middle  Aegypt  were  assigned  to  the 
native  militia,  the  bulk  of  the  Calasirians  and  Hermo- 
bytians  was  permanently  quartered  in  the  Delta. 

The  greatness  of  Thebes  commences  with  the 
18th  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  the  immediate 
cause  of  it  appears  to  have  been  the  collective 
efforts  of  the  Upper  Countiy  to  expel  the  Assyrian 
shepherds  from  the  Delta.  The  Thebaid  and  its 
capital  were,  probably,  at  no  period  occupied  by 
these  invaders;  since,  according  to  Manetho’s  ac- 
count of  the  1 7th  dynasty,  there  were  then  two  con- 
temporaneous kingdoms  in  Aegypt  — the  Delta  go- 
verned by  the  Hyksos,  and  the  Thebaid  by  native 
monarchs.  Thoutmosis,  king  of  Thebes,  was  the 
principal  agent  in  the  expulsion  of  the  intruders,  and 
his  exploits  against  them  are  commemorated  on  the 
temples  at  Kamah.  Memphis  and  the  Delta,  to- 
gether with  the  lesser  states,  such  as  Xois,  delivered 
from  the  invaders,  thenceforward  wei-e  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  kings  of  Thebes.  Its  flourishing  era 
lasted  nearly  eight  centuries,  i.  e.  from  about  1600 
to  800  B.  c. 

During  this  period  the  most  conspicuous  monarchs 
were  Amenophis  L,  who  appears,  from  the  monu- 
ments, to  have  received  divine  honours  after  his 
decease,  and  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  second 
founder  of  the  monarchy.  He  probably  carried  his 
arms  beyond  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  the  Delta 
into  Syria,  and  his  presence  in  Aethiopia  is  recorded 
in  a grotto  at  Ihrim  neax  Ahoosimhel.  The  victories 
or  conquests  of  Amenophis  in  the  N.  and  S.  are 
inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  sculp- 
tures he  is  represented  as  destroying  or  leading  cap- 
tive Asiatic  and  Aethiopian  tribes.  Next  in  succes- 
sion is  Thothmes  L,  with  whose  reign  appears  to 
have  begun  the  series  of  Theban  edifices  which  ex- 
cited the  wonder  of  the  Greeks,  who  beheld  them 
almost  in  their  original  magnificence,  and  of  all  sub- 
sequent travellers.  The  foundations,  at  least,  of  the 
palace  of  the  kings  were  laid  by  this  monarch. 
Thothmes  also,  like  his  predecessors,  appears,  from 
the  monuments,  to  have  made  war  with  Assyria,  and 
to  have  extended  his  dominion  as  high  up  the  Nile 
as  the  island  of  Argo  in  upper  Nubia.  Thothmes  II. 
maintained  or  even  enlarged  the  realm  which  he  in- 
herited, since  his  name  has  been  found  at  Gebel-el- 
BirTcel,  the  Napata  of  the  Romans,  lat.  18°  30'  N.  At 
this  period  Aethiopia  was  apparently  an  appanage  of 
the  Theban  kingdom,  and  its  rulers  or  viceroys  seem 
to  have  been  of  the  blood  royal  of  Aegypt,  since  now 
for  the  first  time,  and  until  the  reign  of  Setei 
Menephthah  (Rosellini,  A/on.  tab.  xxxi. — iv.),  we 

meet  with  the  title  of  the  royal  son  or  prince  of 
Aethiopia.  The  records  of  this  reign  have  nearly 
perished;  the  great  obelisks  of  Karnah,  however, 
attest  the  flourishing  condition  of  contemporary  art. 
They  were  erected  by  Nemt  Amen,  the  sister  of 
Thothmes  II.,  who  appears,  like  the  Nitocris  of  the 
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Old  Monarchy,  to  have  exercised  the  functions  of 
royalty.  The  reign  of  Thothines  III.  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  in  the  annals  of  the  18th  dynasty. 
The  frontiers  of  Aegypt  extended  S.  a little 
beyond  the  second  cataract,  and  E.  nearly  to 
Mount  Sinai.  Thothmes  III.  completed  in  Thebes 
itself  many  of  the  structures  begun  by  his  predeces- 
sors, e.  g.  the  palace  of  the  kings,  — and  generally 
enriched  the  cities  of  the  Thebaid  with  sumptuous 
buildings.  He  commenced  the  temple  at  Amada, 
which  was  completed  by  Amunoph  II.  and  Thoth- 
mes IV ; and  his  name  was  inscribed  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Ombi,  Apollinopolis  Magna,  and  Eilithya. 
Thebes,  however,  was  the  centre  of  his  architectural 
labours,  and  even  the  ruins  of  his  great  works  there 
have  served  to  adorn  other  capital  cities.  In  the 
Hippodrome  of  Constantinople  is  a mutilated  obelisk 
of  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III.,  which  was  brought 
from  Aegypt  by  one  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and 
which  originally  adorned  the  central  court  of  Karnak. 
Again  the  obelisk  which  Pope  Sixtus  V.  set  up  in 
front  of  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran  at  Rome,  the 
loftiest  and  most  perfect  structure  of  its  kind,  was 
first  raised  in  this  reign,  and  bears  its  founder’s 
titles  on  the  central  column  of  its  hieroglyphics. 
The  records  of  this  reign  are  inscribed  on  two 
interesting  monuments,  — a painting  in  a tomb  at 
Gourneh  (Hoskins,  Travels  in  Aethiopia,  p.  437, 
foil.;  Wilkinson,  Mod.  Egypt  and  Thebes,  vol.  ii.  p. 
234),  and  the  great  Tablet  of  Karnak,  which  is 
strictly  an  historical  and  statistical  document,  and 
which,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  is  the  very  Tablet 
which  the  priests  of  Thebes  exhibited  and  expounded 
to  Caesar  Germanicus  in  A.  D.  16  (Tac.  Ann.  ii. 
60).  From  the  paintings  and  the  hieroglyphics,  so 
far  as  the  latter  have  been  read,  on  these  monuments, 
it  appears  that  in  this  reign  tribute  was  paid  into 
the  Theban  treasury  by  nations  dwelling  on  the 
borders  of  the  Caspian  sea,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  in  the  kingdom  of  Meroe  or  Aethiopia,  and 
by  the  more  savage  tribes  who  wandered  over  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  great  Sahara.  Thirteen  expedi- 
tions, indeed,  of  Thothmes  III.,  are  distinctly  re- 
gistered, and  the  35th  year  of  his  reign,  according 
to  Lepsius,  is  recorded.  At  this  period  the  kingdom 
of  Thebes  must  have  been  the  most  powerful  and 
opulent  in  the  world.  Of  the  son  of  Thothmes, 
Amunophis  II.,  little  is  known ; but  he  also  added  to 
the  erections  at  Thebes,  and  reared  other  monuments 
in  Nubia.  Inscriptions  found  at  Surabit- el-Kaalim, 
in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  record  his  name,  and  at 
Primis  (^Ibrini)  he  appears  in  a speos,  or  excavated 
chapel,  seated  with  two  principal  ofiicers,  and  receiv- 
ing the  account  of  a great  chase  of  wild  beasts. 

Next  in  importance,  though  not  in  succession, 
of  the  Theban  kings  of  the  18th  dynasty,  is  Amun- 
oph, or  Amenophis  III.  His  name  is  found  at 
7'oumbos,  near  the  third  Cataract,  and  he  perma- 
nently extended  the  frontiers  of  the  Theban  king- 
dom to  Soleb,  a degree  further  to  S.  than  it  had 
hitherto  reached.  These  extensions  are  not  only  geo- 
graphically, but  commercially,  important,  inasmuch 
as  the  farther  southward  the  boundaries  extended,  the 
nearer  did  the  Aegyptians  approach  to  the  regions 
which  produced  gold,  ivory,  gems,  and  aromatics, 
and  the  more  considerable,  therefore,  was  the  trade 
of  Thebes  itself.  Only  on  the  supposition  that  it 
was  for  many  generations  one  of  the  greatest  em- 
poriums in  the  world  can  we  understand  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  its  monarchs,  and  its  fame  among 
northern  nations  as  the  greatest  and  richest  of  cities. 
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And  this  consideration  is  the  more  important  to- 
wards a correct  estimate  of  the  resources  of  the 
Theban  kingdom,  since  its  proper  territory  barely 
sufficed  for  the  support  of  its  dense  population,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  its  having  any  remarkable 
traffic  by  sea.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  do- 
minions of  Amenophis  III.  stretched  to  wdthin  five 
days’  journey  of  Axume  on  the  Red  Sea;  for  a 
scarabaeus  inscribed  with  his  name  and  that  of  his 
wife  Taia  mentions  the  land  of  Karoei  or  Kaloei, 
supposed  to  be  Coloe  (Rosellini,  Mon.  Stoi\  iii.  1, 
261 ; Birch,  Gall.  Brit.  Mm.  p.  83),  as  their  south- 
ern limit.  Thebes  was  enriched  by  this  monarch 
with  two  vast  palaces,  one  on  the  eastern,  the  other 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  He  also  com- 
menced and  erected  the  greater  portion  of  the  build- 
ings at  Jjuxor.  On  the  walls  of  their  chambers 
Amenophis  was  designated  “ The  vanquisher  of  the 
Mennahoun,”  an  unknown  people,  and  the  “ Pacifica- 
tor of  Aegypt.”  From  the  fragment  of  a monolithal 
granite  statue  now  in  the  Louvre,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  his  victories  were  obtained  over  negro  races,  and 
consequently  were  the  results  of  campaigns  in  the  in- 
terior of  Libya  and  the  S.  of  Aethiopia.  Amenophis 
has  a further  claim  to  notice,  since  he  was  probably 
the  Memnon,  son  of  Aurora,  wdiom  Achilles  slew  at 
the  siege  of  Troy.  Of  all  the  Aethiopian  works  the 
Memnonian  statues,  from  their  real  magnitude  and 
from  the  fabulous  stories  related  of  them,  have  at- 
tracted the  largest  share  of  attention.  By  the  word 
Memnon  the  Greeks  understood  an  Aethiopian  or 
man  of  dark  complexion  (Steph,  B.  s.  v. ; Agathem. 
ap.  Gr.  Geograph.  Min.),  or  rather,  perhaps,  a dark- 
complexioned  warrior  (comp.  Eustath.  ad  II.  v. 
639);  and  the  tenn  may  very  properly  have  been 
applied  to  the  conqueror  of  the  southern  land,  who 
was  also  hereditary  prince  of  Aethiopia.  The  statues 
of  Memnon,  which  now  stand  alone  on  the  plain  of 
Thebes,  originally  may  have  been  the  figures  at  the 
entrance  of  the  long  dromos  of  crio-sphinxes  which 
led  up  to  the  Amenopheion  or  palace  of  Amen- 
ophis. Of  the  eastern  and  northern  limits  of  the 
Theban  kingdom  under  the  third  Amenophis,  we 
have  no  evidence  similar  to  that  afforded  by  the 
tablet  of  Karnak  ; yet  from  the  monuments  of.  his 
battles  we  may  infer  that  he  levied  tribute  from 
the  Arabians  on  the  Red  Sea  and  in  the  peninsula 
of  Sinai,  and  at  one  time  pushed  his  conquests 
as  far  as  Mesopotamia.  According  to  Manetho  he 
reigned  31  years;  his  tomb  is  the  most  ancient  of 
the  sepulchres  in  the  Bab-el-Melook ; and  even  so 
late  as  the  Ptolemaic  age  he  had  divine  honours 
paid  him  by  a special  priest-college  called  “ The 
pastophori  of  Amenophis  in  the  Memnoneia.”  (Ken- 
rick,  Ancient  Aegypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  246.) 

Setei  Menephthah  is  the  next  monarch  of  the  18th 
dynasty  who,  in  connection  with  Thebes,  deserves 
mention.  Besides  the  temples  which  he  constructed 
at  Amada  in  Nubia  and  at  Silsilis  (Si&eM),  he 
began  the  great  palace  called  Menephtheion  in  that 
city,  although  he  left  it  to  be  completed  by  his  suc- 
cessors Rameses  II.  and  III.  From  the  paintings 
and  inscriptions  on  the  ruins  at  Karnak  and  Luxor 
it  appears  that  this  monarch  triumphed  over  five 
Asiatic  nations  as  well  as  over  races  whose  position 
cannot  be  ascertained,  but  whose  features  and  dress 
point  to  the  interior  of  Libya.  The  tomb  and  sar- 
cophagus of  Setei  Menephthah  were  discovered  by 
Belzoni  in  the  Bab-eUMelook.  {Travels,  vol.  i.  p. 
167.)  If  he  be  the  same  with  the  Sethos  of  the 
lists,  he  reigned  50  or  51  years.  We  now  come  to 
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the  name  of  Eameses  II.  and  III.,  the  latter  of  whom 
is  the  Sesostris  of  Herodotus,  and  who  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  a clearly  historical  personage. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  greatness  of  Thebes 
under  his  sceptre.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances where  Aegypt  is  concerned,  the  monuments 
of  the  country  enable  us  to  approach  the  truth, 
while  the  credulity  of  the  Greek  travellers  and  his- 
torians in  accepting  the  narrations  of  the  Aegyptian 
priests  — naturally  eager,  after  their  subjectiou  by 
the  Persians,  to  exalt  their  earlier  condition  — only 
tends  to  bewilder  and  mislead.  Thus,  for  example, 
Diodorus  (i.  54)  was  informed  that  Sesostris  led  into 
the  field  600,000  infantry,  24,000  cavalry,  and 
27,000  chariots;  and  he  appeals  to  the  passage 
already  cited  from  Homer  to  show  that  Thebes  sent 
so  many  chariots  out  of  its  hundred  gates.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Aegyptians  then  possessed  a 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean;  yet  Diodorus  numbers 
among  his  conquests  the  Cyclades,  and  Dicaearchus 
(^Schol.  in  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  272)  assigns  to  him 
“ the  greater  part  of  Europe.”  The  monuments,  on 
the  contrary,  record  nothing  so  incredible  of  this 
monarch ; although  if  we  may  infer  the  extent  of  his 
conquests  and  the  number  of  his  victories  from  the 
space  occupied  on  the  monuments  by  their  pictorial 
records,  he  carried  the  arms  of  Aegypt  beyond  any 
previous  boundaiies,  and  counted  among  his  subjects 
races  as  various  as  those  which,  nearly  17  centuries 
later,  were  ruled  by  Trajan  and  the  Antonines.  The 
reign  of  Rameses  was  of  60  years’  duration,  that  is 
nearly  of  equal  length  with  his  life,  for  the  first  of 
his  victories — that  recorded  on  the  propylaea  of  the 
temple  of  Luxor,  and  much  more  fully  on  those  of 
Ahoosimhel  — was  gained  in  his  fifth  year.  We 
must  refer  to  works  professedly  dealing  with  Ae- 
gyptian annals  for  his  hisotry:  here  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  observe  of  Rameses  or  Sesostris  that 
he  added  to  Thebes  the  Rameseion,  now  gene- 
rally admitted  to  be  the  “ monument  of  Osyman- 
dyas,”  upon  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile;  that  he 
was  distinguished  from  all  his  predecessors  by  the 
extent  of  his  conquests  and  the  wisdom  of  his  laws ; 
and  among  his  subjects  for  his  strength,  comeliness, 
and  valour.  The  very  pre-eminence  of  Rameses  III. 
has,  indeed,  obscured  his  authentic  history.  To  him 
were  ascribed  many  works  of  earlier  and  of  later 
monarchs, — such  as  the  canal  of  the  Pharaohs,  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea;  the  dykes  and 
embankments  which  rendered  the  Delta  habitable; 
the  great  wall,  1500  stadia  in  length,  between  Pe- 
lusium  and  Heliopolis,  raised  as  a barrier  against 
the  Syrians  and  Arabians;  a re-partition  of  the 
land  of  Aegypt;  the  law  of  hereditary  occupation 
(Aristot.  Pol.  vii.  10);  and  foreign  conquests,  or  at 
least  expeditions  into  Western  Asia,  which  rendered 
tributary  to  him  even  the  Colchians  and  the  Bac- 
trians.  (Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  60.) 

With  the  21st  dynasty  appear  the  traces  of  a 
revolution  affecting  the  Upper  Kingdom.  Tanite  and 
Bubastite  Pharaohs  are  now  lords  of  the  Nile-valley  : 
and  these  are  succeeded  by  an  Aethiopian  dynasty, 
marking  invasion  and  occupation  of  the  Thebaid  by 
a foreigner.  Perhaps,  as  Aegypt  became  more  in- 
volved with  the  affairs  of  Asia — a result  of  the  con- 
quests of  the  house  of  Rameses — it  may  have  proved 
expedient  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  nearer 
to  the  Syrian  frontier.  The  dynasty  of  Sethos,  the 
Aethiopian,  however,  indicates  a revolt  of  the  pro- 
vinces S.  of  the  cataracts;  and  even  after  the  Ae- 
thiopians  had  withdrawn,  the  Lower  Kingdom  re- 
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tallied  its  pre-eminence.  The  Saite  Pharaohs  feared 
or  despised  the  native  militia,  and  surrounded 
themselves  with  foreign  mercenaries.  Greek  co- 
lonies were  established  in  the  Delta  ; and  Aegypt 
maintained  a fleet  - an  innovation  extremely  preju- 
dicial to  Thebes,  since  it  implied  that  the  old  isola- 
tion of  the  land  was  at  an  end,  and  that  the  seat  of 
power  was  on  the  Syrian,  and  not  on  the  Aethiopian 
frontier.  The  stages  of  its  decline  cannot  be  traced ; 
but  Thebes  seems  to  have  offered  no  opposition,  after 
the  fall  of  Memphis,  to  the  Persians,  and  certainly, 
after  its  occupation  by  Cambyses,  never  resumed  its 
place  as  a metropolitan  city.  That  Thebes  was 
partially  restored  after  the  destruction  of  at  least  its 
secular  buildings  by  the  Persians,  admits  of  no 
doubt,  since  it  was  strong  enough  in  b.  c.  86  to 
hold  out  against  the  forces  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus. 
But  although  the  circuit  of  its  walls  may  have 
been  undiminished,  it  seems  never  again  to  have  been 
filled  as  before  with  a dense  population.  The  found- 
ation of  Alexandreia  was  more  fatal  to  Thebes  than 
even  the  violence  of  Cambyses  ; and  its  rebellion 
against  the  Macedonians  was  perhaps  prompted 
by  jealousy  of  Greek  commerce  and  religion.  The 
hand  of  Lathyrus  lay  heavy  on  Thebes  ; and  from 
this  epoch  probably  dates  the  second  stage  of  its 
decline.  From  the  glimpses  we  gain  of  it  through 
the  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  appears  to 
have  remained  the  head-quarters  of  the  sacerdotal 
order  and  of  old  Aegyptian  life  and  manners.  As  a 
Macedonian  or  Roman  prefecture,  it  took  little  or  no 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Aegypt  ; yet  it  profited  by  the 
general  peace  of  the  world  under  the  Caesars,  and 
employed  its  wealth  or  labour  in  the  repair  or  deco- 
ration of  its  monuments.  The  names  of  Alexander 
and  some  of  the  Ptolemies,  of  the  Caesars  from  Ti- 
berius to  the  Antonines,  are  inscribed  on  its  monu- 
ments ; and  even  in  tbe  fourth  century  a.  d.  it  was 
of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  notice  of  his- 
torians and  travellers.  Perhaps  its  final  ruin  was 
owing  as  much  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  Christians 
of  the  Thebaid,  who  saw  in  its  sculptures  only  the 
abominations  of  idol-worship,  as  to  its  occupation  by 
the  Blemmyes  and  other  barbarians  from  Nubia  and 
Arabia.  When  the  Saracens,  who  also  were  icono- 
clasts, broke  forth  from  Arabia,  Thebes  endured  its 
final  desolation,  and  for  many  centuries  its  name 
almost  disappears : nor  can  its  monuments  be  said  to 
have  generally  attracted  the  notice  of  Europeans, 
until  the  French  expedition  to  Aegypt  once  again 
disclosed  its  monuments.  From  that  period,  and 
especially  since  the  labours  of  Belzoni,  no  ancient 
city  has  been  more  frequently  visited  or  described. 

The  growth  of  Thebes  and  the  additions  made  to 
it  by  successive  monarchs  or  dynasties  have  been 
partly  traced  in  the  foregoing  sketch  of  its  political 
history.  A few  only  of  its  principal  remains  can 
here  be  noticed,  since  the  ruins  of  this  city  form  the 
subject  of  many  w'orks,  and  even  the  most  condensed 
account  of  them  would  almost  demand  a volume  for 
itself.  Ancient  Thebes,  as  has  already  been  observed, 
occupied  both  the  eastern  and  western  banks  of  the 
Nile;  and  four  villages,  two,  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  now  occupy  a portion  of  its  original  area.  Of 
these  villages  two,  Luxor  and  Karnuk,  are  on  the 
eastern  bank,  and  two,  Gourneh  and  Medinet-A  boo, 
on  the  western.  There  is  some  difference  in  the  cha- 
racter and  purpose  of  the  structures  in  the  opposite 
quarters  of  the  city.  Those  on  the  western  bank 
formed  part  of  its  vast  necropolis;  and  here  are 
found  the  rock-hewn  painted  tombs, — “the  tombs 
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cf  the  kings,” — whose  sculptures  so  copiously  illus- 
trate the  history,  the  arts,  and  the  social  life  of 
Aegypt.  On  this  side  there  are  also  the  remains 
of  temples,  palaces,  and  halls  of  assembly  or  judi- 
cature, with  their  vast  enclosure  of  walls  and  their 
long  avenues  of  sphinxes.  But  the  western  quarter 
of  Thebes  was  reserved  principally  for  the  dead, 
and  for  the  service  of  religion  and  the  state,  while 
the  mass  of  the  population  was  contained  in  the 
eastern.  Yet  the  numbers  who  inhabited  the  western 
side  of  the  city  must  have  been  considerable,  since 
each  temple  had  its  own  establishment  of  priests, 
and  each  palace  or  public  edifice  its  proper  oflScers 
and  servants.  Still  we  shall  probably  be  correct  in 
describing  the  eastern  quarter  as  the  civil,  and  the 
western  as  the  royal  and  ecclesiastical,  portion  of 
Thebes.  At  present  no  obelisks  have  been  discovered 
in  the  western  quarter,  but,  with  this  exception,  the 
monuments  of  Gourneh  and  Medinet-Aboo  yield 
little  in  grandeur,  beauty,  or  interest  to  those  of 
Luxor  and  Kai'nah^  and  in  one  respect  indeed  are 
the  more  important  of  the  two,  since  they  afford  the 
best  existing  specimens  of  Aegyptian  colossal  or 
portrait  statues. 

Beginning  then  with  the  western  quarter, — the 
Memnoneia  of  the  Ptolemaic  times, — we  find  at  the 
northern  limit  of  the  plain,  about  three  quarters  of 
a mile  from  the  river,  the  remains  of  a building  to 
which  Champollion  has  given  the  name  of  Meneph- 
theion,  because  the  name  of  Setei-Menephthah  is  in- 
scribed upon  its  walls.  It  appears  to  have  been  both 
a temple  and  a palace,  and  was  approached  by  a 
dromos  of  128  feet  in  length.  Its  pillars  belong 
to  the  oldest  style  of  Aegyptian  architecture,  and 
its  bas-reliefs  are  singularly  fine. 

The  next  remarkable  niin  is  the  Memnoneium  of 
Strabo  (xvii.  p.  728),  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas  of 
Diodorus,  now  commonly  called  the  Rameseion  on 
the  authority  of  its  sculptures.  The  situation,  the 
extent,  and  the  beauty  of  this  relic  of  Thebes  are 
all  equally  striking.  It  occupies  the  first  base  of 
the  hills,  as  they  rise  from  the  plain ; and  before  the 
alluvial  soil  had  encroached  on  the  lower  ground,  it 
must  have  been  even  a more  conspicuous  object  from 
the  city  than  it  now  appears.  The  inequalities  of 
the  ground  on  which  it  was  erected  were  overcome 
by  flights  of  steps  from  one  court  to  another,  and 
the  Rameseion  actually  stood  on  a succession  of  na- 
tural terraces  improved  by  art.  The  main  entrance 
from  the  city  is  flanked  by  two  pyramidal  towers: 
the  first  court  is  open  to  the  sky,  surrounded  by 
a double  colonnade,  and  140  feet  in  length  and 
18  in  breadth.  On  the  left  of  the  staircase 
that  ascends  to  the  second  court  still  stands  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Kameses,  the  largest,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  (i.  49),  of  the  colossi  of  Aegypt. 
From  the  dimensions  of  its  foot,  parts  of  which  still 
remain,  it  is  calculated  that  this  statue  was  54  feet 
in  height  and  22  feet  4 inches  in  breadth  across 
the  shoulders.  The  court  is  strewn  with  its  frag- 
ments. How  it  was  erected,  or  how  overthrown 
in  a land  not  liable  to  earthquakes,  are  alike  subjects 
of  wonder;  since,  without  mechanical  aids  wholly 
beyond  the  reach  of  barbarians,  it  must  have  been 
almost  as  difficult  to  cast  it  down  from  its  pedestal 
as  to  transport  it  originally  from  the  quarries. 
The  walls  of  the  second  court  are  covered  with 
sculptures  representing  the  wars  of  Rameses  III.,  a 
continuation  and  complement  of  the  historical  groups 
upon  the  interior  walls  of  the  pylon.  Diodorus 
(i.  47)  speaks  of  “ monolithal  figures,  16  cubits 
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high,  supplying  the  place  of  columns,”  and  these 
are  probably  the  pillars  of  this  second  court.  He 
also  mentions  the  attack  of  a city  surrounded  by  a 
river;  and  this  group  of  sculpture,  still  extant,  iden- 
tifies the  Memnoneium  with  the  monument  of  Osy- 
mandyas. A third  flight  of  stairs  conducts  from 
the  court  to  a hall,  which,  according  to  Champollion 
was  used  for  public  assemblies.  A sitting  statue  of 
Rameses  flanked  each  side  of  the  steps,  and  the 
head  of  one  of  them,  now  called  the  young  Memnon 
adorns  the  British  Museum.  The  columns  and  walls 
of  the  court  are  covered  with  sculptures  partly  of  a 
religious,  partly  of  a civil  character,  representing  the 
homage  of  the  23  sons  of  Rameses  to  their  parent 
and  his  offerings  to  the  gods.  Nine  smaller  apart- 
ments succeed  to  the  hall.  One  of  these  was  doubt- 
less the  library  or  “ Dispensary  of  the  Mind  ” 
(jl/uxvs  larpe7ov')  of  which  Diodorus  (i.  49)  speaks, 
since  in  it  are  found  sculptures  of  Thoth,  the  inven- 
tor of  letters,  and  his  companion  Saf,  the  “ lady  of 
letters  ” and  “ President  of  the  Hall  of  Books.”  This 
chamber  had  also  at  one  time  an  astronomical  ceil- 
ing adorned  with  the  figures  or  symbols  of  the 
Aegyptian  months;  but  it  was  cairied  off  by  the 
Persians,  and  the  Greek  travellers,  Diodorus, 
Hecataeus  &c.,  knew  of  it  only  from  hearsay.  Of 
the  nine  original  chambers,  two  only  remain,  the 
one  just  described,  and  a second,  in  which  Rameses 
is  depicted  sacrificing  to  various  divinities  of  the 
Theban  Pantheon.  Beneath  the  upper  portion  of 
the  Memnoneium  rock-sepulchres  and  brick  graves 
have  been  discovered,  both  coeval  with  the  ^me- 
seian  dynasty  (Lepsius,  Rev.  Arch.  Jan.  1845). 
The  entire  area  of  the  Memnoneium  was  enclosed  by 
a brick  wall,  in  the  double  arches  of  which  are  occa- 
sionally imbedded  fragments  of  still  more  ancient 
structures,  the  remains  probably  of  the  Thebes 
which  the  18th  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs  enlarged 
and  adorned.  A dromos  NW.  of  the  Memnoneium, 
formed  of  not  less  than  200  sphinxes,  and  at  least 
1600  feet  in  length,  led  to  a very  ancient  temple  in 
a recess  of  the  Libyan  hills.  This  was  probably  a 
place  of  strength  before  the  lowlands  on  each  side 
of  the  Nile  were  artificially  converted  by  drainage 
and  masonry  into  the  solid  area  upon  which  Thebes 
was  built. 

The  next  object  which  meets  the  traveller’s  eye  is 
a mound  of  rubbish,  the  fragments  of  a building  once 
occupying  the  ground.  It  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
Koum-el~Hattam,  or  mountain  of  sandstone,  and  is 
composed  of  the  ruins  of  the  Amenopheion,  the  palace 
or  temple  of  Amunoph  III. — the  Memnon  of  the 
Greeks.  About  a quarter  of  a mile  distant  from  the 
Amenopheion,  and  nearer  to  the  Nile,  are  the  two 
colossal  statues  called  Tama  and  Chama  by  the 
natives,  standing  isolated  on  the  plain  and  eminent 
above  it.  The  most  northerly  of  these  statues  is  the 
celebrated  vocal  Memnon.  Their  present  isolation, 
however,  is  probably  accidental,  and  arises  from  the 
subsidence  or  destruction  of  an  intermediate  dromos, 
of  which  they  formed  the  portals,  and  which  led  to 
the  Amenopheion.  These  statues  have  already  been 
described  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography,  s.  v.  Mem- 
non [Vol.  II.  p.  1028.]  It  may  be  added  here  that 
the  present  height  of  these  colossal  figures,  inclu- 
sive of  the  pedestal,  is  60  feet.  The  alluvial  soil, 
however,  rises  to  nearly  one  half  of  the  pedestal,  and 
as  there  is  an  inscription  of  the  age  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  A.  D.  139,  foil.,  i.  e.  about  1720  years  old,  we 
obtain  some  measure  of  the  amount  of  deposition 
in  so  many  centuries.  The  blocks  from  which 
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the  statues  are  formed  are  composed  of  a coarse, 
hard  breccia,  intermixed  with  agatised  pebbles. 
(Russegger,  Reisen,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  410.)  The 
village  of  Medinet-Ahoo  stands  about  one  third 
of  a mile  SW.  of  Koum-el-Hattam,  upon  a lofty 
mound  formed  by  the  ruins  of  the  most  splendid 
structure  in  western  Thebes.  It  consisted  of  two 
portions,  a temple  and  a palace,  connected  with  each 
other  by  a pylon  and  a dromos.  The  temple  was  the 
work  of  successive  monai’chs  of  the  name  of  Thoth- 
mes,  and  hence  has  received  the  name  of  the  Thoth- 
meseion.  Apparently  this  site  found  favour  with 
the  sovereigns  of  Aegypt  in  all  ages,  since,  either  on 
the  main  building  or  on  its  numerous  outworks, 
which  extend  towards  the  river,  are  inscribed  the 
names  of  Tirhakah  the  Aethiopian,  of  Nectanebus, 
the  last  independent  king  of  Aegypt,  of  Ptolemy 
Soter  II.,  and  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  original 
Thothmeseion  comprises  merely  a sanctuary  sur- 
rounded by  galleries  and  eight  chambers  ; the  ad- 
ditions to  it  represent  the  different  periods  of  its  pa- 
trons and  architects.  The  palace  of  Rameses — the 
southern  Rameseion  of  Champollion — far  exceeds  in 
dimensions  and  the  splendour  of  its  decorations  the 
Thothmeseion.  It  stands  a little  S.  of  the  temple, 
nearer  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  dromos  which 
connects  them  is  265  feet  in  length.  The  sculptures 
on  the  pylon  relate  to  the  coronation  of  Rameses  IV. 
and  his  victories  over  the  Aethiopians.  A portion 
of  the  southern  Rameseion  seems  to  haye  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  private  uses  of  the  king.  The 
mural  decorations  of  this  portion  are  of  singular  in- 
terest, inasmuch  as  they  represent  Rameses  in  his 
hours  of  privacy  and  recreation. 

The  walls  of  the  southern  Rameseion  generally 
are  covered  both  on  the  inside  and  the  out  with 
representations  of  battles,  sacrifices,  religious  pro- 
cessions and  ceremonies,  relating  to  the  18th  dy- 
nasty. A plain  succeeds,  bounded  by  sand-hills 
and  heaps  of  Nile-mud.  It  is  variously  described 
by  modern  travellers  as  the  site  of  a race-course, 
of  a camp  or  barrack,  or  an  artificial  lake,  over 
which,  according  to  Sir  Gai'dner  Wilkinson,  the 
dead  were  ferried  to  the  neighbouring  necropolis. 
Whatever  may  have  been  its  purpose,  this  plain  is 
of  considerable  extent,  being  somewhat  less  than  a 
mile  and  half  in  length,  and  more  than  half  a mile 
in  breadth. 

The  contrast  between  the  portion  of  Thebes  once 
crowded  with  the  living,  and  that  which  was  equally 
thronged  with  the  dead,  is  less  striking  now,  when 
the  whole  city  is  a desert  or  occupied  only  by  a few 
straggling  villages.  But  under  the  Pharaohs  the 
vicinity  of  life  and  death  must  have  been  most  so- 
lemn and  expressive.  From  Goumeh  to  Medinet- 
Ahoo  the  Libyan  hills,  along  a curve  of  nearly 
5 miles,  are  honey -combed  with  sepulchres,  and 
conspicuous  among  them  are  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings,  situated  in  the  valley  of  Bdb-el-MelooTc.  The 
Theban  necropolis  is  excavated  in  the  native  cal- 
careous rock.  The  meaner  dead  were  interred  in  the 
lower  ground,  where  the  limestone  is  of  a softer 
grain,  and  more  exposed  to  decomposition  by  wind 
and  water.  This  portion  of  the  cemeteiy  has,  ac- 
cordingly, fallen  into  decay.  But  the  upper  and 
harder  strata  of  the  hills  are  of  finer  and  more  dur- 
able texture,  and  here  the  priest-caste  and  nobles 
were  interred.  The  tombs  of  the  lower  orders  are 
generally  without  sculpture,  but  filled  with  mum- 
mies of  animals  accounted  sacred  by  the  Aegyptians. 
A favourite  companion  in  death  appears  to  have  been 
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I the  ape ; and  such  numbers  of  this  animal  have  been 
found  in  one  portion  of  the  necropolis  that  the  valley 
containing  their  mummies  bears  the  name  of  the 
“Apes’  Burial  Place.”  Upon  the  graves  of  the 
upper  classes  painting  and  sculpture  were  lavished 
in  a measure  hardly  inferior  to  that  which  marks  the 
sepulchres  of  the  kings.  The  entire  rock  is  tun- 
nelled by  them,  and  by  the  galleries  and  staircases 
which  led  to  the  various  chambers.  The  en- 
trances to  these  tombs  are  rectangular,  and  open  into 
passages  which  either  pierce  the  rock  in  straight 
lines,  or  wind  through  it  by  ascending  and  descend- 
ing shafts.  Where  the  limestone  is  of  a crumbling 
nature,  it  was  supported  by  brick  arches,  and  drains 
were  provided  for  carrying  off  standing  or  casual 
water.  The  walls  of  these  passages  and  chambers 
were  carefully  prepared  for  the  artist.  Rough  or  ca- 
rious portions  were  cut  out,  and  their  place  filled  up 
with  bricks  and  plaster.  Their  entire  surface  was 
then  covered  with  stucco,  on  which  the  paintings 
were  designed  and  highly  coloured.  The  decorations 
are  rarely  in  relief,  but  either  drawn  on  the  flat  sur- 
face, or  cut  into  the  stucco.  They  are  mostly  framed 
in  squares  of  chequer  and  arabesque  work.  The 
subjects  porti'ayed  within  these  frames  or  niches  are 
very  various, — ranging  through  religious  ceremonies 
and  the  incidents  of  public  or  private  life.  The  or- 
naments of  these  tombs  may  indeed  be  termed  the 
miniature  painting  of  the  Aegyptians.  Within  a 
space  of  between  40  and  50  feet  no  less  than 
1200  hieroglyphics  are  often  traced,  and  finished 
with  a minute  delicacy  unsurpassed  even  in  build- 
ings above  ground,  which  were  meant  for  the  eyes  of 
the  living. 

The  Royal  Sepulchres,  however,  form  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  Theban  necropolis.  They 
stand  in  a lonely  and  barren  valley,  seemingly  a na- 
tural chasm  in  the  limestone,  and  resembling  in  its 
perpendicular  sides  and  oblong  shape  a sarcophagus. 
At  the  lower  end  of  this  basin  an  entrance  has  been 
cut — there  seems  to  be  no  natural  mode  of  ingress- 
in  the  rock.  Forty-seven  tombs  were,  at  one  time, 
known  to  the  ancients.  (Diodor.  i.  46.)  Of  these 
twenty  or  twenty-one  have  been  counted  by  mo- 
dern explorers.  Here  reposed  the  Theban  Pharaohs 
from  the  18th  to  the  21st  dynasty.  The  only 
tombs,  hitherto  discovered,  complete  ai'e  those  of 
Amunoph  III.,  Rameses  Meiamun,  and  Rameses 
III.  To  prepare  a grave  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  duties  or  pleasures  of  Aegyptian  royalty ; 
and  since  the  longest  survivor  of  these  monarchs 
rests  in  the  most  sumptuous  tomb,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  majority  of  them  died  before  they 
had  completed  their  last  habitation. 

The  queens  of  Aegypt  were  buried  apart  from  the 
kings,  in  a spot  about  three-fourths  of  a mile  NW. 
of  the  temple  of  Medinet-Ahoo.  Each  of  them  bears 
the  title  of  “ Wife  of  Amun,”  indicating  either  that 
their  consorts  combined  with  their  proper  names  that 
also  of  the  great  Theban  deity,  or  that,  after  death, 
they  Trere  dignified  by  apotheosis.  Twenty-four 
tombs  have  at  present  been  discovered  in  this  ceme- 
tery, twelve  of  which  are  ascertained  to  be  those  of 
the  queens.  The  least  injured  of  them  by  time  or 
violence  bears  the  name  of  Taia,  wife  of  Amun- 
oph III. 

On  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  the  monuments  are 
even  more  magnificent.  The  villages  of  Luxor  and 
Karnah  occupy  a small  portion  only  of  the  true  Dios- 
polis.  The  ruins  at  Luxor  stand  close  to  the  river. 
The  ancient  landing  place  was  a jetty  of  stone,  which 
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also  sei-ved  to  break  the  current  of  the  stream.  The 
most  remarkable  monuments  are  two  obelisks  of 
Baineses  III.,  respectively  70  and  60  feet  high,  one 
of  which  still  remains  there,  while  the  other  has 
been  removed  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  at  Paris. 
Their  unequal  height  was  partially  concealed  from 
the  spectator  by  the  lower  obelisk  being  placed  upon 
the  higher  pedestal.  Behind  them  were  two  mono- 
lithal  statues  of  that  monarch,  in  red  Syenite  granite. 
These  are  now  covered  from  the  breast  downwards 
with  rubbish  and  fluvial  deposit,  but  were,  originally, 
including  their  chairs  or  bases,  39  feet  high.  Next 
succeeds  a court,  surrounded  by  a corridor  of  double 
columns,  190  feet  long  and  170  broad.  It  is  entered 
through  a portal  51  feet  in  height,  whose  pyramidal 
wings  are  inscribed  with  the  battles  of  Kameses.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  court  a second  portal,  erected 
by  Araunoph  III.,  opens  upon  a colonnade  which 
leads  to  a smaller  court,  and  this  again  terminates 
with  a portico  composed  of  four  rows  of  columns, 
eight  in  each  row.  Beyond  the  third  portico  follows 
a considerable  number  of  apartments,  flanking  a 
sanctuary  on  the  walls  of  which  are  represented  the 
birth  of  Amunoph,  and  his  presentation  to  Amun. 

A dromos  of  andro-sphinxes,  and  various  build- 
ings now  covered  with  sand  and  dried  mud,  formerly 
connected  the  quarter  of  eastern  Thebes,  represented 
by  Lvxor,  with  that  represented  by  Karnak.  Near 
to  the  latter  place  a portion  of  the  dromos  still 
exists,  and  a little  to  the  right  of  it  a second 
dromos  of  crio-sphinxes  branches  off,  which  must 
have  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  structures  in 
the  city.  It  led  up  to  the  palace  of  the  kings,  and 
consisted  of  a double  row  of  statues,  sixty  or  seventy 
in  number,  each  1 1 feet  distant  from  the  next,  and 
each  having  a lion’s  body  and  a ram’s  head.  The 
SW.  entrance  of  the  palace  is  a lofty  portal,  followed 
by  four  spacious  courts  with  intervening  gateways. 

The  grandeur  of  the  palace  is,  in  some  degree, 
lessened  by  later  additions  to  its  plan,  for  on  the 
right  side  of  the  great  court  was  a cluster  of 
small  chambers,  while  on  its  left  were  only  two 
apartments.  Their  object  is  unknown,  but  they 
probably  served  as  lodgings  or  offices  for  the  royal 
attendants.  In  the  first  of  the  two  main  courts 
stand  tw'O  obelisks  of  Thothmes  I.,  one  in  fragments, 
the  other  still  erect  and  uninjured.  In  a second 
court  to  the  right  of  the  first,  there  were  two  obelisks 
also  : the  one  which  remains  is  92  feet  high.  The 
oldest  portion  of  the  palace  of  Karnak  appears  to  be 
a few  chambers,  and  some  polygonal  columns  bearing 
the  shield  of  Sesortasen  I.  To  these — the  nucleus 
of  the  later  structures — Thothmes  III.  made  consi- 
derable additions ; among  them  a chamber  whose 
sculptures  compose  the  great  Karnak  Tablet,  so  im- 
portant a document  for  Aegyptian  chronology. 

But  the  Great  Court  is  surpassed  in  magnificence 
by  the  Great  Hall.  This  is  80  feet  in  height,  and  329 
feet  long  by  179  broad.  The  roof  is  supported  by  134 
columns,  12  in  the  centre  and  122  in  the  aisles. 
The  central  columns  are  each  66  feet  high,  clear 
of  their  pedestals,  and  each  11  feet  in  diameter. 
The  pedestals  were  10  feet  high,  and  the  abacus 
over  their  capitals,  on  which  rested  the  architraves 
of  the  ceiling,  was  4 feet  in  depth.  The  columns 
were  each  about  27  feet  apart  from  one  another. 
The  aisle-columns  stood  in  7 rows,  were  each  41 
feet  high,  and  9 feet  in  girth.  Light  and  air 
were  admitted  into  the  building  through  apertures 
in  the  side  walls.  The  founder  of  the  palace  was 
Betei-Menephthah,  of  the  1 8th  dynasty ; but  one  reign 
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cannot  have  sufficed  for  building  so  gigantic  a court, 
and  we  know  indeed  not  only  that  many  of  the 
historical  bas-reliefs  which  cover  the  walls  were 
contributed  by  his  son  Rameses  II.,  but  also  that 
the  latter  added  to  the  Great  Hall,  on  its  NW. 
side,  a vast  hypethral  court,  275  feet  in  breadth, 
by  329  in  length.  This,  like  the  hall,  had  a 
double  row  of  columns  down  its  centre,  and  a 
covered  corridor  round  its  sides.  Four  gateways 
opening  to  the  four  quarters  gave  admission  into 
this  court:  and  to  the  principal  one  which  fronted 
the  Nile  an  avenue  of  crio-sphinxes  led  up,  headed 
by  two  granite  statues  of  Rameses  II. 

The  purpose  for  which  these  spacious  courts  and 
their  annexed  halls  and  esplanades  were  erected  was 
perhaps  partly  religious,  and  partly  secular.  Though 
the  kings  of  the  18th  and  succeeding  dynasties  had 
ceased  to  be  chief-priests,  they  still  retained  many 
ceremonial  functions,  and  the  sacred  calendar  of 
Aegypt  abounded  in  days  of  periodical  meetings  for 
religious  objects.  At  mch panegyrics  the  priests  alone 
were  a host,  and  the  people  were  not  excluded.  From 
the  sculptures  also  it  appears  that  the  Court  of  Royal 
Palaces  was  the  place  where  troops  were  reviewed, 
embassies  received,  captives  executed  or  distributed, 
and  the  spoils  or  honours  of  victory  apportioned. 
Both  temples  and  palaces  also  served  occasionally  for 
the  encampment  of  soldiers  and  the  administration 
of  justice.  The  temperature  of  the  Thebaid  ren- 
dered vast  spaces  indispensable  for  the  congregation 
of  numbers,  and  utility  as  well  as  pomp  may  have 
combined  in  giving  their  colossal  scale  to  the  struc- 
tures of  the  Pharaohs. 

In  the  Great  Hall  a great  number  of  the  columns 
are  still  erect.  The  many  which  have  fallen  have 
been  undermined  by  water  loosening  the  soil  below ; 
and  they  fall  the  more  easily,  because  the  archi- 
traves of  the  roof  no  longer  hold  them  upright. 
The  most  costly  materials,, were  employed  in  some 
parts  of  the  palace.  Cornices  of  the  finest  marble 
were  inlaid  with  ivory  mouldings  or  sheathed  with 
beaten  gold. 

These  were  the  principal  structures  of  the  eastern 
moiety  of  Thebes;  but  other  dromoi  and  gateways 
stand  within  the  circuit  of  its  walls,  and  by  their 
sculptures  or  inscriptions  attest  that  the  Macedonian 
as  well  as  the  native  rulers  extended,  renovated,  or 
adorned  the  capital  of  the  Upper  Country.  The 
eastern  branch  of  the  dromos  which  connects  Lvxor 
with  Karnak  appears  fiom  its  remains  to  have 
been  originally  500  feet  in  length,  and  com- 
posed of  a double  row  of  ram-headed  lions  58  in 
number.  The  loftiest  of  Aegyptian  portals  stands 
at  its  SW.  extremity.  It  is  64  feet  high,  but 
without  the  usual  pyramidal  propyla.  It  is  indeed 
a work  of  the  Greek  era,  and  was  raised  by  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  I.  Rameses  IV.  and  Rameses  VIII.  added 
temples  and  a dromos  to  the  city.  Nor  was  Thebes 
without  its  benefactors  even  so  late  as  the  era  of  the 
Roman  Caesars.  The  name  of  Tiberius  was  inscribed 
on  one  of  its  temples;  and  Hadrian,  while  engaged  in 
his  general  survey  of  the  Empire,  directed  some  re- 
pairs or  additions  to  be  made  to  the  temple  of  Zeus- 
Ammon.  That  Thebes,  as  Herodotus  and  Diodorus 
saw  it,  stood  upon  the  site  and  incorporated  the 
remains  of  a yet  more  ancient  city,  is  rendered  pro- 
bable by  its  sudden  expansion  under  the  18th 
dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs,  as  well  as  by  extant  speci- 
mens of  its  architecture,  more  in  affinity  with  the 
monuments  S.  of  the  cataracts  than  with  the  proper. 
Aegyptian  style.  It  seems  hardly  questionable  that 
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Thebes  was  indebted  for  its  greatness  originally  to 
its  being  the  principal  centre  of  Ammon-worship, — a 
worship  which,  on  the  one  hand,  connected  it  with 
Meroe,  and,  on  the  other,  with  the  islands  of  the 
Libyan  desert.  The  strength  which  the  Thebaid 
and  its  capital  thus  acquired  not  only  enabled  it  to 
rise  superior  to  Abydus  in  the  earlier  period,  but  also 
to  expel  the  Assyrian  invaders  from  the  Delta.  It 
becomes  then  an  interesting  question  which  quarter 
of  Thebes  was  its  cradle?  Did  it  spread  itself  from 
the  eastern  or  the  western  shore  of  the  Nile?  Both 
Diodorus  and  Strabo  are  agreed  in  placing  the  “ old 
town,”  with  its  Ammonian  temple,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  river;  and  this  site  too  was  the  more  acces- 
sible of  the  two,  whether  its  population  came  from 
the  left  or,  as  it  is  more  likely  they  did,  from  the 
right  shore.  Between  Luxor  and  Karnak  lies  the 
claim  to  be  considered  as  the  site  of  the  earliest 
Diospolis.  Now  in  the  former  place  there  is  no  con- 
spicuous trace  of  Ammon-worship,  whereas  the 
latter,  in  its  ram-headed  dromoi,  abounds  with  sym- 
bols of  it.  At  Karnak,  every  monument  attests  the 
presence  of  Ammon.  Osiris  indeed  appears  as  his 
son  or  companion  on  the  sculptures,  and  in  some  of 
the  temple-legends  they  were  represented  as  joint 
founders  of  the  shrine.  But  Ammon  was  without 
doubt  the  elder  of  the  two.  We  may  accordingly 
infer  that  the  first  Thebes  stood  nearly  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Karnak,  at  a period^  anterior  to  all 
record : that  it  expanded  towards  the  river,  and  was 
separated  by  the  whole  breadth  of  the  stream  and  of 
the  plain  to  the  foot  of  the  Libyan  hills  from  the 
necropolis.  Finally,  that  as  its  population  became 
too  large  for  the  precincts  of  the  eastern  plain,  a 
suburb,  which  grew  into  a second  city,  arose  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Nile;  and  thus  the  original 
distinction  between  eastern  and  western  Thebes  par- 
tially disappeared,  and  the  river,  having  thencefor- 
ward habitations  on  both  its  banks,  no  longer  parted 
by  a broad  barrier  the  city  of  the  living  from  the  city 
of  the  dead. 

(Kenrick,  Ancient  Aegypt  under  the  Pharaohs, 
vol.  i.  pp.  149 — 178;  Heeren,  Historical  Researches, 
Thehes  and  its  Monuments,  vol.  ii.  pp.  201 — 342; 
Champollion,  Lettres  sur  VEgypte;  Hamilton, 
Aegyptiaca;  Belzoni,  Travels,  ^c.) 

The  territory  of  Thebes  was  named  Thebais 
®T)6ais,  sc.  or  rdtroi,  the  Upper 

Country,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 62),  the  modern  Sais  or 
Pathros,  and  was  one  of  the  three  principal  divi- 
sions of  Aegypt.  Its  frontiers  to  the  S.  varied  ac- 
cordingly as  Aegypt  or  Aethiopia  preponderated,  the 
Theban  Pharaohs  at  times  ruling  over  the  region 
above  the  Cataracts  as  far  S.  as  Hiera  Sycamina 
lat.  23°  6'  N.;  while,  at  others,  the  kings  of  Meroe 
planted  their  garrisons  N.  of  Syene,  and,  at  one 
period,  occupied  the  Thebais  itself.  But  the  ordi- 
nary limits  of  Upper  Aegypt  were  Syene  to  S.,  lat. 
24°  .5'  N.,  and  Hermopolis  Magna  toN.,  lat.  27°  45' 
N.  On  tlie  E.  it  was  bounded  by  the  Arabian,  on 
the  W.  by  the  Libyan  hills  and  desert.  As  rain 
seldom  falls  in  the  Thebais  (Herod,  iii.  10),  and  as 
its  general  surface  is  rocky  or  sandy,  the  breadth  of 
cultivable  land  depends  on  the  alluvial  deposit  of  the 
Nile,  and  this  again  is  regulated  by  the  conformation 
of  the  banks  on  either  side.  For  a similar  cause 
the  population  of  the  Thebais  was  mostly  gathered 
into  towns  and  large  villages,  both  of  which  are 
often  dignified  by  ancient  writers  with  the  appella- 
tion of  cities.  But  numerous  cities  were  incom- 
patible with  the  physical  character  of  this  region, 
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and  its  population  must  have  been  considerably 
below  the  estimate  of  it  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

The  Thebais  was  divided  into  ten  nome8(Strab.xvii. 
p.  787),  and  consequently  ten  halls  in  the  Labyrinth 
were  appropriated  to  its  Nonarchs.  But  this  num- 
ber apparently  varied  with  the  boundaries  of  Upper 
-A-egypt,  since  Pliny  (v.  9)  enumerates  eleven,  and 
other  writers  mention  fourteen  Nomes.  The  physical 
aspect  of  the  Thebais  requires  especial  notice,  since 
it  differed,  both  geologically  and  in  its  Fauna  and 
Flora,  from  that  of  Lower  Aegypt. 

For  the  most  part  it  is  a narrow  valley,  inter- 
sected by  the  river  and  bounded  by  a double  line  of 
hills,  lofty  and  abrupt  on  the  eastern  or  Arabian 
side,  lower  and  interrupted  by  sandy  plains  and 
valleys  on  the  Libyan  or  western.  The  desert 
on  either  side  produces  a stunted  vegetation  of  shrubs 
and  herbs,  which  emit  a slight  aromatic  odour.  The 
cultivable  soil  is  a narrow  strip  on  each  side  of  the 
Nile,  forming,  with  its  bright  verdure,  a strong  con- 
trast to  the  brown  and  arid  hue  of  the  surrounding 
district.  The  entire  breadth  of  this  valley,  inclu- 
ding the  river,  does  not  exceed  1 1 miles,  and  some- 
times is  contracted  by  the  rocky  banks  of  the 
Nile  even  to  two. 

Upper  Aegypt  belongs  to  Nubia  rather  than  to 
the  Heptanoniis  or  the  Delta.  Herodotus  (iii.  10) 
was  mistaken  in  his  statement  that  rain  never  falls, 
in  the  Thebais.  It  is,  however,  of  rare  occurrence- 
Showers  fall  annually  during  four  or  five  days  in 
each  year,  and  about  once  in  eight  or  ten  years 
heavy  rains  fill  the  torrent-beds  of  the  mountains, 
and  convert  the  valleys  on  either  side  of  the  Nile  into 
temporary  pools.  That  this  was  so  even  in  the  age 
of  Hecataeus  and  Herodotus  is  proved  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  lions  on  the  cornices  (ff  the 
Theban  temples  have  tubes  in  their  mouths  to  let 
the  water  off. 

But  the  fertility  of  the  Thebais  depends  on  the 
overflow  of  the  Nile.  From  Syene  nearly  to  Lato- 
polis,  lat.  25°  17'  N.,  the  cultivable  soil  is  a narrow 
rim  of  alluvial  deposit,  bounded  by  steep  walls  of 
sandstone.  On  the  Arabian  shore  were  the  quarries 
from  which  the  great  temples  of  Upper  Aegypt  were 
constructed.  At  Apollinopolis  Magna  (^Edfu')  the 
sandstone  disappears  from  the  W.  bank  of  the 
river,  and  on  the  E.  it  extends  but  a little  below 
that  city.  Four  miles  below  Eilithya,  the  lime- 
stone region  begins,  and  stretches  down  nearly  to 
the  apex  of  the  Delta,  descending  on  the  Libyan 
side  in  terraces  to  the  Mediterranean.  At  this 
point  a greater  breadth  of  land  is  cultivable,  and  in 
the  Arabian  hills  deep  gorges  open  towards  the  Red 
Sea,  the  most  considerable  of  which  are  the  valleys 
that  run  from  Eilithya  in  a SE.  direction  to  Bere- 
nice, and  from  Coptos,  past  the  porphyry  quarries, 
to  Cosseir  on  the  Red  Sea.  The  tanks  and  stations 
for  the  caravans  which  the  Theban  Pharaohs  or  the 
Ptolemies  constructed  in  these  valleys  are  still  occa- 
sionally found  buried  in  the  sand.  At  Latopolis  the 
Nile-valley  is  nearly  5 miles  wide,  but  it  is  again 
contracted  by  the  rocks  at  Gehelein,  where,  owing  to 
the  precipitous  character  of  the  banks,  the  road  quits 
the  river  and  crosses  the  eastern  desert  to  Hermonthis. 

The  next  material  expansion  of  the  Nile-valley  is 
at  the  plain  of  Thebes.  At  this  point  both  chains 
of  hills  curve  boldly  away  from  the  river,  and  leave 
an  area  of  more  than  5 miles  in  length  and  3 in 
breadth.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  this  plain 
I the  banks  again  contract,  and  at  Goumeh  are 
I almost  close  to  the  Nile.  Re-opening  again,  the 
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borders  of  the  stream  as  far  as  Hermopolis  Magna, 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Thebaid,  generally  ex- 
tend inland  on  the  E.  side  about  one  mile  and  a half, 
on  the  W.  about  two  miles.  They  do  not  indeed  ob- 
serve an  unbroken  line,  but  the  alluvial  soil,  where 
the  mouths  of  the  collateral  valleys  permit,  occa- 
sionally stretches  much  farther  into  the  country. 
Canals  and  dykes  in  the  Pharaonic  period  admitted 
and  retained  the  Nile’s  deposit  to  an  extent  unknown 
either  in  Grecian,  Roman,  or  modern  eras. 

Seen  from  the  river  the  Thebaid,  in  the  flourishing 
periods  of  Aegypt,  presented  a wide  and  animated 
spectacle  of  cultivation  and  industry,  wherever  the 
banks  admitted  of  room  for  cities  or  villages.  Of  the 
scenery  of  the  Nile,  its  teeming  population  and  mul- 
titudinous river-craft,  mention  has  already  been  made 
in  the  article  Nilus.  Among  many  others,  the  fol- 
lowing objects  were  beheld  by  those  who  travelled 
from  Syene  to  Hermopolis.  At  first  the  general 
appearance  of  the  shores  is  barren  and  di-eary. 
Koum-Omhos,  the  ancient  Ombi,  would  first  arrest 
attention  by  the  brilliant  colours  of  its  temples,  and, 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  by  the  festivals  held 
in  honour  of  the  crocodile-headed  deity  Sevak.  At 
times  also,  if  we  may  credit  the  Roman  satirist 
(Juvenal,  Sat.  xv.),  the  shore  at  Ombi  was  the 
scene  of  bloody  frays  with  the  crocodile  extermi- 
nators from  Tentyra.  Sixteen  miles  below  Ombi  was 
the  seat  of  the  special  worship  of  the  Nile,  which 
at  this  point,  owing  to  the  escarped  form  of  its  sand- 
stone banks,  admits  of  a narrow  road  only  on  either 
side,  and  seems  to  occupy  the  whole  breadth  of 
Aegypt.  Here  too,  and  on  the  eastern  bank  especially 
are  the  vast  quarries  of  stone  which  supplied  the 
Theban  architects  with  their  durable  and  beautiful 
materials.  Various  landing-places  from  the  river 
gave  access  to  those  quarries;  the  names  of  suc- 
cessive sovereigns  and  princes  of  the  xviiith  dynasty, 
their  wars  and  triumphs,  are  recorded  on  the  rocks; 
and  blocks  of  stone  and  monolithal  shrines  are  still 
visible  in  their  galleries.  The  temples  of  Apollino- 
polis  Magna  (^Edfu),  the  hypogaea  of  Eilithya, 
Thebes  occupying  either  bank,  Coptos,  long  the  seat 
of  Aegyptian  commerce  with  India,  the  temples  of 
Athor  and  Isis  at  Tentyra,  the  mouth  of  the  ancient 
bi-anch  of  the  Nile,  the  canal  of  Jusuf  at  Diospolis 
Parva,  the  necropolis  of  Abydos,  near  which  runs  the 
highroad  to  the  greater  Oasis,  the  linen-works  and 
stone-masons’  yards  of  Chemmis  or  Panopolis 
(^Ekhmin),  the  sepulchral  chambers  at  Lycopolis, 
and,  finally,  the  superb  portico  of  Hermopolis  Magna, 
all  evince,  within  a compass  of  about  380  miles, 
the  wealth,  enterprise,  and  teeming  population  of 
Upper  Aegypt. 

The  vegetation  of  this  region  announces  the  ap- 
proach to  the  tropics.  The  productions  of  the  desert, 
stunted  shrubs  and  trees,  resemble  those  of  the  Ara- 
bian and  Libyan  wastes.  But  wherever  the  Nile  fer- 
tilises, the  trees  and  plants  belong  rather  to  Aethiopia 
than  to  the  lower  country.  The  sycamore  nearly  dis- 
appears : the  Theban  palm  and  the  date-palm  take  its 
place.  The  lotus  (^Nymphaea  Lotiis  and  Nymphaea 
caerulea)  is  as  abundant  in  the  Thebais  as  the 
papyrus  in  the  Delta.  It  is  the  symbol  of  the 
Upper  Land : its  blue  and  white  cups  enliven  the  pools 
and  canals,  and  representations  of  them  furnished 
a frequent  and  graceful  ornament  to  architecture. 
Its  bulb  afforded  a plentiful  and  nutritious  diet  to 
the  poorer  classes.  The  deserts  of  the  Thebais, 
which  in  Christian  times  swarmed  with  monasteries 
and  hermitages,  contained  the  wolf,  hyaena,  and 
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jackal : but  the  larger  carnivorous  animals  of  Libya 
were  rarely  seen  in  Aegypt.  (Herod,  ii.  65.)  In  the 
Pharaonic  times  the  hippopotamus  was  found  in  the 
Nile  below  the  Cataracts  : more  recently  it  has  sel- 
dom been  found  N.  of  them.  The  crocodile,  being  an 
object  of  worship  in  several  of  the  Theban  nomes, 
was  doubtless  more  abundant  than  it  is  now.  From 
both  papyri  and  sculptures  we  know  that  the  The- 
ban landowners  possessed  horned  cattle  and  sheep 
in  abundance,  although  they  kept  the  latter  for  their 
wool  and  milk  principally ; and  the  chariots  of 
Thebes  attest  the  breeding  and  training  of  horses. 
From  extant  drawings  on  the  monuments  we  know 
also  that  horticulture  was  a favourite  occupation  in 
Upper  Aegypt. 

The  population  of  the  Thebais  was  probably  of  a 
purer  Aegyptian  stamp  than  that  of  the  Delta  ; at 
least  its  admixtures  were  derived  from  Arabia  or 
Meroe  rather  than  from  Phoenicia  or  Greece.  Its 
revolutions,  too,  proceeded  from  the  south,  and  it 
was  comparatively  unaffected  by  those  of  the  Lower 
Country.  Even  as  late  as  the  age  of  Tiberius,  A.i>. 
14—37,  the  land  was  prosperous,  as  is  proved  by 
the  extension  and  restoration  of  so  many  of  its  pub- 
lic monuments ; and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
Diocletian  that  its  ruin  was  consummated  by  the  in- 
road of  the  Blemmyes,  and  other  barbarous  tribes 
from  Nubia  and  the  Arabian  desert.  [W.  B.  D.] 

THEBAE  (0^Soi,  orig.  0T}§n»  Dor.  @i]§a  : Eih. 
@T]€a7os,  fern.  ®r]€di5,  Thebanus,  fern.  Thebais),  the 
chief  city  in  Boeotia,  was  situated  in  the  southern 
plain  of  the  country,  which  is  divided  from  the 
northern  by  the  ridge  of  Onchestus.  Both  these 
plains  are  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  contained 
for  a long  time  two  separate  confederacies,  of  which 
Orchomenus  in  the  north  and  Thebes  in  the  south 
were  the  two  leading  cities. 

I.  History. 

No  city  in  Greece  possessed  such  long  continued 
celebrity  as  Thebes.  Athens  and  Sparta,  which 
were  the  centres  of  Grecian  political  life  in  the 
historical  period,  were  poor  in  mythical  renown; 
while  Argos  and  Mycenae,  whose  mythical  annals 
are  full  of  glorious  recollections,  sank  into  compa- 
rative insignificance  in  historical  times,  and  My- 
cenae indeed  was  blotted  out  of  the  map  of  Greece 
soon  after  the  Persian  wars.  But  in  the  mythi- 
cal ages  Thebes  shone  pre-eminent,  while  in  later 
times  she  always  maintained  her  place  as  the  third 
city  of  Greece;  and  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  was 
for  a short  period  the  ruling  city.  The  most  cele- 
brated Grecian  legends  cluster  round  Thebes  as  their 
centre;  and  her  two  sieges,  and  the  fortunes  of  her 
royal  houses,  were  the  favourite  subjects  of  the  tragic 
muse.  It  was  the  native  city  of  the  great  seer 
Teiresias  and  of  the  great  musician  Amphion.  It 
was  the  reputed  birthplace  of  the  two  deities  Dionysus 
and  Hercules,  whence  Thebes  is  said  by  Sophocles  to 
be  “ the  only  city  where  mortal  women  are  the  mo- 
thers of  gods  (o5  p6vov  tIktovctiv  at  ^I'rjTol 
deovs,  Fragm.  ap.  Dicaearch,  § 17,  ed.  Muller; 
Mure,  Tour  in  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  253.) 

According  to  the  generally  received  tradition, 
Thebes  was  founded  by  Cadmus,  the  leader  of  a 
Phoenician  colony,  who  called  the  city  Cadmeia 
(KaS,ueta),  a name  which  was  afterwards  confined 
to  the  citadel.  In  the  Odyssey,  Amphion  and  Ze- 
thus,  the  two  sons  of  Antiope  by  Zeus,  are  repre- 
sented as  the  first  founders  of  Thebes  and  the  first 
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builders  of  its  walls.  (^Od.  xi.  262.)  But  the  logo- 
graphers  placed  Amphion  and  Zethus  lower  down 
in  the  series,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  The  legends 
connected  with  the  foundation  of  the  city  by  Cadmus 
are  related  elsewhere.  [Diet,  of  Biogr.  and  Myth. 
art.  Cadmus.]  The  five  Sparti,  who  were  the  only 
survivors  of  the  warriors  sprung  from  the  dragon’s 
teeth,  were  the  reputed  ancestoi's  of  the  noblest 
families  in  Thebes,  which  bore  the  name  of  Sparti 
down  to  the  latest  times.  It  is  probable  that  the 
name  of  their  families  gave  origin  to  the  fable  of  the 
sowing  of  the  dragon’s  teeth.  It  appears  certain 
that  the  original  inhabitants  of  Thebes  were  called 
Cadmeii  (KaS/xetot,  II.  iv.  388,  391,  v.  807,  x. 
288,  Od.  xi.  276)  or  Cadmeiones  (KoS;U€tWey,  II. 
iv.  385,  V.  804,  xxiii.  680),  and  that  the  southern 
plain  of  Boeotia  was  originally  called  the  Cadmeian 
land  (Kahixri’Cs  777,  Thuc.  i.  12).  The  origin  of 
these  Cadmeians  has  given  rise  to  much  dispute 
among  modern  scholars.  K.  0.  Muller  considers 
Cadmus  a god  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians,  and 
maintains  that  the  Cadmeians  are  the  same  as  the 
Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians  ; Welcker  endeavours  to 
prove  that  the  Cadmeians  were  a Cretan  colony; 
while  other  writers  adhere  to  the  old  traditions  that 
the  Cadmeians  were  Phoenicians  who  introduced  the 
use  of  letters  into  Greece.  (Muller,  Orchomenos,  p, 
111,  seq.,  2nd  ed.;  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol. 
i.  p.  111.)  It  is  useless,  however,  to  enter  into  the 
discussion  of  a subject  respecting  which  we  possess 
no  materials  for  arriving  at  a satisfactory  conclusion. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Greeks  were  indebted  to  the 
Phoenicians  for  their  alphabet;  but  whether  the 
Cadmeians  were  a Phoenician  colony  or  some  other 
race  must  be  left  uncertain. 

But  we  must  return  to  the  legendary  history  of 
Thebes.  Cadmus  had  one  son,  Polydorus,  and  four 
daughters,  Ino,  Sem.ele,  Autonoe,  and  Agave,  all  of 
whom  are  celebrated  in  the  mythical  annals.  The 
tales  respecting  them  are  given  in  the  Diet,  of  Biogr. 
and  Myth.,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
here  that  Ino  became  the  wife  of  Athamas  and  the 
mother  of  Melicertes  ; Semele  was  beloved  by  Zeus 
and  became  the  mother  of  the  god  Dionysus;  Autonoe 
was  the  mother  of  the  celebrated  hunter  Actaeon, 
who  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  dogs  of  Artemis; 
and  Agave  was  the  mother  of  Pentheus,  who,  when 
Cadmus  became  old,  succeeded  him  as  king  of 
Thebes,  and  whose  miserable  end  in  attempting  to 
resist  the  worship  of  Dionysus  forms  the  subject  of 
the  Bacchae  of  Euripides.  After  the  death  of 
Pentheus,  Cadmus  retired  to  the  Illyrians,  and 
his  son  Polydorus  became  king  of  Thebes.  Poly- 
doras  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Labdacus,  who  leaves 
at  his  death  an  infant  son  Laius.  The  throne  is 
usurped  by  Lycus,  whose  brother  Nycteus  is  the 
father  of  Antiope,  who  becomes  by  Zeus  the 
mother  of  the  twin  sons,  Amphion  and  Zethus. 
Nycteus  having  died,  Antiope  is  exposed  to  the  per- 
secutions of  her  uncle  Lycus  and  his  cruel  wife 
Dirce,  till  at  length  her  two  sons,  Amphion  and 
Zethus,  revenge  her  wrongs  and  become  kings  of 
Thebes.  They  fortify  the  city  ; and  Amphion,  who 
had  been  taught  by  Hermes,  possessed  such  exquisite 
skill  on  the  lyre,  that  the  stones,  obedient  to  his 
strains,  moved  of  their  own  accord,  and  formed  the 
wall  (“  movit  Amphion  lapides  canendo,”  Hor.  Carm. 
iii.  11).  The  remainder  of  the  legend  of  Amphion 
and  Zethus  need  not  be  related;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Grote  has  remarked,  that  the 
whole  story  was  originally  unconnected  with  the 
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Cadrheiari  family,  as  it  still  stands  in  the  Odyssey, 
and  has  been  interwoven  by  the  logographers  into 
the  series  of  the  Cadmeian  myths.  In  order  to  re- 
concile the  Homeric  account  of  the  building  of  the 
city  by  Amphion  and  Zethus  with  the  usually  received 
legend  of  its  foundation  by  Cadmus,  it  was  repre- 
sented by  later  writers  that,  while  Cadmus  founded 
the  Cadmeia,  Amphion  and  Zethus  built  the  lower 
city  (t^v  ir6\iv  t^v  kotw),  and  gave  to  the  united 
city  the  name  of  Thebes.  (Pans.  ix.  5.  §§  2,  6.) 

After  Amphion  and  Zethus,  Laius  became  king 
of  Thebes ; and  with  him  commences  the  memorable 
story  of  Oedipus  and  his  family,  which  is  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition  here.  When  Oedipus  was 
expelled  from  Thebes,  after  discovering  that  he  had 
murdered  his  father  Laius  and  married  his  mother 
Jocasta,  his  two  sons  Eteocles  and  Polynices 
quarrelled  for  their  father’s  throne.  Their  disputes 
led  to  the  two  sieges  of  Thebes  by  the  Argive 
Adrastus,  two  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  the 
legendary  history  of  Greece.  They  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  the  two  epic  poems,  called  the  Thebais  and 
the  Epigoni,  which  were  considered  only  inferior  to 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Polynices,  having  been 
driven  out  of  Thebes  by  Eteocles,  retires  to  Argos 
and  obtains  the  aid  of  Adrastus,  the  king  of  the 
city,  to  reinstate  him  in  his  rights.  Polynices  and 
Adrastus  are  joined  by  five  other  heroes,  making 
the  confederacy  known  under  the  name  of  the 
“ Seven  against  Thebes.”  The  names  of  these 
seven  chiefs  were  Adrastus,  Amphiaraus,  Capaneus, 
Hippomedon,  Parthenopaeus,  Tydeus,  and  Polynices; 
but  there  are  discrepancies  in  the  lists,  as  we  shall 
notice  more  fully  below;  and  Aeschylus  (Sept.  c. 
Theb.  461)  in  particular  omits  Adrastus,  and  in- 
serts Eteocles  in  his  place.  The  Seven  Chiefs  ad- 
vanced against  Thebes,  and  each  attacked  one  of 
the  celebrated  gates  of  the  city.  Polynices  and 
Eteocles  fell  by  each  other’s  hands;  and  in  the 
general  engagement  which  followed  the  combat  of 
the  two  brothers,  the  Argives  were  defeated,  and  all 
their  chiefs  slain,  with  the  exception  of  Adrastus, 
who  was  saved  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse  Areion, 
the  offspring  of  Poseidon.  A few  years  afterwards- 
the  sons  of  the  Seven  Chiefs  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion against  Thebes,  to  avenge  their  fathers’  fate, 
hence  called  the  war  of  the  Epigoni  or  Descendants. 
This  expedition  was  also  led  by  Adrastus,  and 
consisted  of  Aegialeus,  son  of  Adrastus,  Thersander, 
son  of  Polynices,  Alcmaeon  and  Amphilochus,  sons 
of  Amphiaraus,  Diomedes,  son  of  Tydeus,  Sthene- 
leus,  son  of  Capaneus,  and  Promachus,  son  of  Par- 
thenopaeus. The  Epigoni  gained  a victory  over 
the  Cadmeians  at  the  river  Glisas,  and  drove  them 
within  their  walls.  Upon  the  advice  of  the  seer 
Teiiesias,  the  Cadmeians  abandoned  the  city,  and 
retired  to  the  Illyrians  under  the  guidance  of 
Laodamas,  son  of  Adrastus.  (Apollod.  iii.  7.  § 4; 
Herod,  v.  57 — 61  ; Paus.  ix.  5.  § 13 ; Diod.  iv. 
65,  66.)  The  Epigoni  thus  became  masters  of 
Thebes,  and  placed  Thersander,  son  of  Polynices,  on 
the  Throne.  (For  a full  account  of  the  legends  of 
Thebes,  see  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  c.  xiv.) 
According  to  the  mythical  chronology,  the  war  of 
the  Seven  against  Thebes  took  place  20  years  before 
the  Trojan  expedition  and  30  years  before  the 
capture  of  Troy;  and  the  war  of  the  Epigoni  was 
placed  14  years  after  the  first  expedition  against 
Thebes,  and  consequently  only  4 years  before  the 
departure  of  the  Greeks  against  Troy.  (Clinton, 
F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  140.) 
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• There  is  another  important  event  in  the  mythical 
times  of  Thebes,  which  was  not  interwoven  with  the 
series  of  the  legends  already  related.  This  is  the 
birth  of  Hercules  at  Thebes,  and  the  important  ser- 
vices which  he  rendered  to  his  native  city  by  his 
war  against  Orchomenus.  It  was  stated  that  the 
Thebans  were  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  Erginus, 
king  of  Orchomenus;  but  that  they  were  delivered 
from  the  tribute  by  Hercules,  who  marched  against 
Orchomenus,  and  greatly  reduced  its  power  (Paus.  ix. 
37.  § 2;  Strab.  ix.  p.  414  ; Diod.  iv.  18).  This 
legend  has  probably  arisen  from  the  historical  fact, 
that  Orchomenus  was  at  one  time  the  most  power- 
ful city  in  Boeotia,  and  held  even  Thebes  in  sub- 
jection. 

Thebes  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Homer,  who 
speaks  g£  its  celebrated  seven  gates  (/?.  iv.  406, 
Od.  xi.  263);  but  its  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Greek  cities  which  fought  against 
Troy,  as  it  was  probably  supposed  not  to  have  re- 
covered from  its  recent  devastation  by  the  Epigoni. 
Later  writers,  however,  related  that  Thersander,  the 
son  of  Polynices,  accompanied  Agamemnon  to  Troy, 
and  was  slain  in  Mysia  by  Telephus,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege;  and  that  upon  his  death 
the  Thebans  chose  Peneleos  as  their  leader,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tender  age  of  Tisamenus,  the  son  of 
Thersander.  (Paus.  ix.  5.  §§  14,  15.)  In  the 
Iliad  (ii.  494)  Peneleos  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Boeotians,  but  is  not  otherwise  con- 
nected with  Thebes. 

According  to  the  chronology  of  Thucydides,  tlie 
Cadmeians  continued  in  possession  of  Thebes  till 
60  years  after  the  Trojan  War,  when  they  were 
driven  out  of  their  city  and  country  by  the  Boeotians, 
an  Aeolian  tribe,  who  migrated  from  Thessaly. 
(Thuc.  i.  12;  Strab.  ix.  p.  401.)  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  genuine  tradition ; but  as  Homer  gives 
the  name  of  Boeotians  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try called  Boeotia  in  later  times,  Thucydides  en- 
deavours to  reconcile  the  authority  of  the  poet  with 
the  other  tradition,  by  the  supposition  that  a portion 
of  the  Aeolic  Boeotians  had  settled  in  Boeotia  pre- 
viously, and  that  these  were  the  Boeotians  who  sailed 
against  Troy.  According  to  other  accounts,  Thebes 
was  taken  by  the  Thracians  and  Pelasgians  during 
the  Trojan  War,  and  its  inhabitants  driven  into  exile 
in  Thessaly,  whence  they  returned  at  a later  period. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  401;  Diod.  xix.  53,) 

Pausanias  gives-  us  a list  of  the  kings  of  Thebes, 
the  successors  of  Tisamenus,  till  the  kingly  dignity 
was  abolished  and  a republic  established  in  its  place 
(ix.  5.  § 16).  But,  with  the  exception  of  one  event, 
we  know  absolutely  nothing  of  Theban  history,  till 
the  dispute  between  Thebes  and  Plataea  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  sixth  century  b.  c. 

The  event  to  which  we  allude  is  the  legislation  of 
Philolaus,  the  Corinthian,  who  was  enamoured  of 
Diodes,  also  a Corinthian,  and  the  victor  in  the 
Olympian  games,  b.  c.  72^  Both  Philolaus  and 
Diodes  left  their  native  city  and  settled  at  Thebes, 
where  the  former  drew  up  a code  of  laws  for  the 
Thebans,  of  which  one  or  two  particulars  are  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle.  (Po?.  ii.  9.  §§  6,  7.)  At  the 
time  when  Thebes  first  appears  in  history,  we  find 
it  under  an  oligarchical  form  of  government,  and  the 
head  of  a political  confederation  of  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  Boeotian  cities.  The  greater  cities  of 
Boeotia  were  members  of  this  confederation,  and  the 
smaller  towns  were  attached  to  one  or  other  of  these 
pities  in  a state  of  dependence.  [Boeotia,  p.  415. J 
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The  afifairs  of  the  confederation  were  managed  by 
certain  magistrates  or  generals,  called  Boeotarchs,  of 
whom  there  were  eleven  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Delium  (b.  c.  424).  two  being  elected  by  Thebes, 
and  one  apparently  by  each  of  the  other  members  of 
the  confederation  (Thuc.  iv.  91).  But  the  real 
authority  was  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Thebans, 
who  used  the  power  of  the  confederation  with  an  al- 
most exclusive  view  to  Theban  interests,  and  kept  the 
other  states  in  virtual  subjection. 

The  first  well-known  event  in  Grecian  history  is 
the  dispute,  already  mentioned,  between  Thebes  and 
Plataea.  The  Plataeans,  discontented  with  the 
supremacy  of  Thebe  i,  withdrew  from  the  Boeotian 
confederation,  and  surrendered  their  city  to  the 
Athenians.  This  led  to  a war  between  the  Thebans 
and  Athenians,  in  which  the  Thebans  were  defeated 
and  compelled  to  cede  to  the  Plataeans  the  territory 
S.  of  the  Asopus,  which  was  made  the  boundary 
between  the  two  states.  (Herod,  vi.  108;  Thuc. 
iii.  68.)  The  interference  of  Athens  upon  this 
occasion  was  bitterly  resented  by  Thebes,  and  was 
the  commencement  of  the  long  enmity  between  the 
two  states,  which  exercised  an  important  influence 
upon  the  course  of  Grecian  history.  This  event  is 
usually  placed  in  b.c.  519,  upon  the  authority  of 
Thucydides  (?.  c.);  but  Mr.  Grote  brings  forward 
strong  reasons  for  believing  that  it  must  have  taken 
place  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias  from  Athens 
in  B.  c.  510.  {Hist,  of  Greece.^  vol.  iv.  p.  222.) 
The  hatred  which  the  Thebans  felt  against  the 
Athenians  was  probably  one  of  the  reasons  which 
induced  them  to  desert  the  cause  of  Grecian  liberty 
in  the  great  struggle  against  the  Persian  power. 
But  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.c.  427)  the 
Theban  orator  pleaded  that  their  alliance  with 
Persia  was  not  the  fault  of  the  nation,  but  of  a few 
individuals  who  then  exercised  despotic  power, 
(Thuc.  iii.  62.)  At  the  battle  of  Plataea,  however, 
the  Thebans  showed  no  such  reluctance,  but  fought 
resolutely  against  the  Athenians,  who  were  posted 
opposite  to  them.  (Herod,  ix.  67.)  Eleven  days 
after  the  battle  the  victorious  Greeks  appeared  before 
Thebes,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  surrender 
their  medising  leaders,  who  were  immediately  put 
to  death,  without  any  trial  or  other  investigation. 
(Herod,  ix.  87,  88.)  Thebes  had  lost  so  much 
credit  by  the  part  she  had  taken  in  the  Persian 
invasion,  that  she  was  unable  to  assert  her  former 
supremacy  over  the  other  Boeotian  towns,  which 
were  ready  to  enter  into  alliance  with  Athens,  and 
would  doubtless  have  established  their  complete 
independence,  had  not  Sparta  supported  the  Thebans 
in  maintaining  their  ascendency  in  the  Boeotian 
confederation,  as  the  only  means  of  securing  the 
Boeotian  cities  as  the  allies  of  Sparta  against  Athens. 
With  this  view  the  Spartans  assisted  the  Thebans 
in  strengthening  the  fortifications  of  their  city,  and 
compelled  the  Boeotian  cities  by  force  of  arms  to 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Thebes.  (Diod.  xi. 
81 ; Justin,  iii.  6.)  In  b.c.  457  the  Athenians 
sent  an  army  into  Boeotia  to  oppose  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian forces  in  that  country,  but  they  were  defeated 
by  the  latter  near  Tanagra.  Sixty-two  days  after 
this  battle  (b.c.  456),  when  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  returned  home,  the  Athenians,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Myronides,  invaded  Boeotia  a second  time. 
This  time  they  met  with  the  most  signal  success. 
At  the  battle  of  Oenophyta  they  defeated  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  Thebans  and  Boeotians,  and  ob- 
1 tained  in  consequence  possession  of  Thebes  and  of 
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the  other  Boeotian  towns.  A democratical  foiin  of 
government  was  established  in  the  diflFerent  cities, 
and  the  oligarchical  leaders  were  driven  into  exile. 
(Thuc.  i.  108;  Diod.  xi.  81.)  Tliis  state  of  things 
lasted  barely  ten  years ; the  democracy  established 
at  Thebes  was  ill-conducted  (Arist.  Pol.  v.  2. 
§ 6);  and  in  b.c.  447  the  various  Boeotian  exiles, 
combining  their  forces,  made  themselves  masters  of 
Orchomenus,  Chaeroneia,  and  some  other  places. 
The  Athenians  sent  an  army  into  Boeotia  under  the 
command  of  Tolmides;  but  this  general  was  slain  in 
battle,  together  with  many  of  his  men,  while  a still 
larger  number  were  taken  prisoners.  To  recover  these 
prisoners,  the  Athenians  agreed  to  relinquish  their 
power  over  Thebes  and  the  other  Boeotian  cities. 
The  democratical  governments  were  overthrown ; the 
exiles  were  restored;  and  Thebes  again  became  the 
bitter  enemy  of  Athens.  (Thuc.  i.  113,  iii.  62; 
Diod.  xii.  6.)  The  Thebans  were  indeed  more  anti- 
Athenian  than  were  the  Spartans  themselves,  and 
were  the  first  to  commence  the  Peloponnesian  War 
by  their  attempt  to  surprise  Plataea  in  the  night, 
B.c.  431.  The  history  of  this  attempt,  and  of  the 
subsequent  siege  and  capture  of  the  city,  belongs  to 
the  history  of  Plataea”!  [Plataea.]  Throughout 
the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Thebans  continued  the 
active  and  bitter  enemies  of  the  Athenians;  and  upon 
its  close  after  the  battle  of  Aegospotami  they  joined 
the  Corinthians  in  urging  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
destroy  Athens,  and  sell  its  population  into  slavery. 
(Xen.  Hell.  ii.  2.  § 19.)  But  soon  after  this  event 
the  feelings  of  the  Thebans  towards  Athens  became 
materially  changed  in  consequence  of  their  jealousy 
of  Sparta,  who  had  refused  the  allies  all  participation 
in  the  spoils  of  the  war,  and  who  now  openly  aspired 
to  the  supremacy  of  Greece.  (Plut.  Lys.  27 ; Justin, 
vi.  10.)  They  consequently  viewed  with  hostility 
the  Thirty  Tyrants  at  Athens  as  the  supporters  of  the 
Spartan  power,  and  gave  a friendly  welcome  to  the 
Athenian  exiles.  It  was  from  Thebes  that  Thrasy- 
bulus  and  the  other  exiles  started  upon  their  enter- 
prise of  seizing  the  Peiraeeus;  and  they  were  sup- 
ported upon  this  occasion  by  Ismenias  and  other 
Theban  citizens.  (Xen.  Hell  ii.  4.  § 2.)  So  im- 
portant was  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  Thebans 
on  this  occasion  that  Thasybulus,  after  his  success, 
showed  his  gratitude  by  dedicating  in  the  temple  of 
Hercules  colossal  statues  of  this  god  and  Athena. 
(Pans.  ix.  11.  § 6.) 

The  hostile  feelings  of  Thebes  towards  Sparta 
continued  to  increase,  and  soon  produced  the  most 
important  results.  When  Agesilaus  was  crossing 
over  into  Asia  in  b.c.  397,  in  order  to  carry  on 
war  against  the  Persians,  the  Thebans  refused  to 
take  any  part  in  the  expedition,  and  they  rudely 
interrupted  Agesilaus  when  he  was  in  the  act  of 
oflfering  sacrifices  at  Aulis,  in  imitation  cf  Aga- 
memnon;—an  insult  which  the  Spartan  king  never 
forgave.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  5.  § 5;  Plut.  Ages.  6; 
Paus.  iii.  9.  §§  3 — 5.)  During  the  absence  of 
Agesilaus  in  Asia,  Tithraustes,  the  satrap  of  Asia 
Minor,  sent  an  envoy  to  Greece  to  distribute  large 
sums  of  money  among  the  leading  men  in  the 
Grecian  cities,  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  make 
war  against  Spaiia.  But  before  a coalition  could 
be  formed  for  this  purpose,  a separate  war  broke 
out  between  Thebes  and  Sparta,  called  by  Diodorus 
(xiv.  81)  the  Boeotian  war.  A quairel  having 
arisen  between  the  Opuntian  Locrians  and  the 
Phocians  respecting  a strip  of  border  land,  the 
Thebans  espoused  the  cause  of  the  former  and 
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invaded  Phocis.  Thereupon  the  Phocians  invoked 
the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  delighted 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  avenging  the  affronts 
they  had  received  from  the  Thebans.  (Xen.  Hell. 
iii.  .5.  §§  3 — 5;  Paus.  iii.  9.  § 9.)  The  Lacedae- 
monians made  active  preparations  to  invade  Boeotia. 
Lysander,  who  had  been  foremost  in  promoting 
the  w'ar,  was  to  lay  siege  to  Haliartus,  under  the 
walls  of  which  town  Pausanias  was  to  join  him  on 
a given  day  with  the  united  Lacedaemonian  and 
Peloponnesian  forces.  Thus  menaced,  the  Thebans 
applied  for  assistance  to  their  ancient  enemies,  the 
Athenians,  who  readily  responded  to  their  appeal, 
though  their  city  was  still  undefended  by  walls,  and 
they  had  no  ships  to  resist  the  maritime  power  of 
Sparta.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  5.  § 16;  Dem.  de  Cor.  p. 
258.)  Orchomenus,  however,  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  revolt  from  Thebes,  and  joined  Lysander 
in  his  attack  upon  Haliartus.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  5. 
§ 17;  Plut.  Lys.  28.)  The  death  of  Lysander 
under  the  walls  of  Haliartus,  which  was  followed  by 
the  retreat  of  Pausanias  from  Boeotia,  emboldened 
the  enemies  of  Sparta;  and  not  only  Athens,  but 
Corinth,  Argos,  and  some  of  the  other  Grecian  states 
joined  Thebes  in  a league  against  Sparta.  In  the 
following  year  (b.  c.  394)  the  war  was  transferred 
to  the  territory  of  Corinth;  and  so  powerful  were 
the  confederates  that  the  Lacedaemonians  recalled 
Agesilaus  from  Asia.  In  the  month  of  August 
Agesilaus  reached  Boeotia  on  his  homeward  march, 
and  found  the  confederate  army  drawn  up  in  the 
plain  of  Coroneia  to  oppose  him.  The  right  wing 
and  centre  of  his  army  were  victorious,  but  the 
Thebans  completely  defeated  the  Orchomenians, 
who  formed  the  left  wing.  The  victorious  Thebans 
now  faced  about,  in  order  to  regain  the  rest  of  their 
army,  which  had  retreated  to  Mount  Helicon. 
Agesilaus  advanced  to  meet  them ; and  the  conflict 
w'hich  ensued  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  that 
had  yet  taken  place  in  Grecian  warfare.  The 
Thebans  at  length  succeeded  in  forcing  their  way 
through,  but  not  without  great  loss.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  the  Thebans  had  fought  a pitched 
battle  with  the  Spartans;  and  the  valour  which 
they  showed  on  this  occasion  was  a prelude  to  the 
victories  which  were  soon  to  overthrow  the  Spartan 
supremacy  in  Greece.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  3.  §§ 
15—21.) 

We  have  dwelt  upon  these  events  somewhat  at 
length  in  order  to  explain  the  rise  of  the  Theban 
power;  but  the  subsequent  history  must  be  related 
more  briefly.  After  the  battle  of  Coroneia  the  course 
of  events  appeared  at  first  to  deprive  Thebes  of  the 
ascendency  she  had  lately  acquired.  The  peace  of 
Antalcidas  (b.  c.  387),  which  was  concluded  under 
the  influence  of  Sparta,  guaranteed  the  independence 
of  all  the  Grecian  cities  ; and  though  the  Thebans  at 
first  claimed  to  take  the  oath,  not  in  their  own  behalf 
alone,  but  for  the  Boeotian  confederacy  in  general, 
they  were  compelled  by  their  enemy  Agesilaus  to 
swear  to  the  treaty  for  their  own  city  alone,  since 
otherwise  they  would  have  had  to  contend  single- 
handed  with  the  whole  power  of  Sparta  and  her 
allies.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  1.  §§  32,  33.)  By  this  oath 
the  Thebans  virtually  renounced  their  supremacy 
over  the  Boeotian  cities;  and  Agesilaus  hastened  to 
exert  all  the  Spartan  power  for  the  purpose  of 
weakening  Thebes.  Not  only  was  the  independence 
of  the  Boeotian  cities  proclaimed,  and  a legal  oligarchy 
organised  in  each  city  hostile  to  Thebes  and  favour- 
able to  Sparta,  but  Lacedaemonian  garrisons  were 
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stationed  in  Orchomenus  and  Thespiae  for  the  purpose 
of  overawing  Boeotia,  and  the  city  of  Plataea  was  re- 
built to  serve  as  an  outpost  of  the  Spartan  power. 
(Pans.  ix.  1.  § 4).  A more  direct  blow  was  aimed 
at  the  independence  of  Thebes  in  b.  c.  382  by  the 
seizure  of  the  Cadmeia,  the  citadel  of  the  city,  by 
the  Spartan  commander,  Phoebidas,  assisted  by 
Leontiades  and  a party  in  Thebes  favourable  to 
Sparta.  Tliough  Phoebidas  appears  to  have  acted 
under  secret  orders  from  the  Ephors  (Diod.  xv.  20; 
Plut.  Agesil.  24),  such  was  the  indignation  excited 
throughout  Greece  by  this  treacherous  act  in  time 
of  peace,  that  the  Ephors  found  it  necessary  to  dis- 
avow Phoebidas  and  to  remove  him  from  his  com- 
mand; but  they  took  care  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his 
crime  by  retaining  their  garrison  in  the  Cadmeia. 
(Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  § 25.)  Many  of  the  leading 
citizens  at  Thebes  took  refuge  at  Athens,  and  were 
received  with  the  same  kindness  v/hich  the  Athenian 
exiles  experienced  at  Thebes  after  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  Thebes  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Spartan  party  for  three  years ; but  in  b.  c. 
379  the  Spartan  garrison  was  expelled  from  the 
Cadmeia,  and  the  party  of  Leontiades  overthrown  by 
Pelopidas  and  the  other  exiles.  The  history  of 
these  events  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  here. 
In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  378)  Thebes  formed 
an  alliance  with  Athens,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
this  state  resisted  with  success  the  attempts  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  reduce  them  to  subjection;  but 
the  continued  increase  of  the  power  of  the  Thebans, 
and  their  destruction  o f the  city  of  Plataea  [Pla- 
taea] provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  Athenians,  and 
finally  induced  them  to  conclude  a treaty  of  peace 
with  Sparta,  B.  c.  371.  This  treaty,  usually  called 
the  peace  of  Callias  from  the  name  of  the  leading 
Athenian  negotiator,  included  all  the  parties  in  the 
late  war  with  the  exception  of  the  Thebans,  who 
were  thus  left  to  contend  single-handed  with  the 
might  of  Sparta.  It  was  universally  believed  that 
Thebes  was  doomed  to  destruction;  but  only  twenty 
days  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  all  Greece  w'as 
astounded  at  the  news  that  a Lacedaemonian  army 
had  been  utterly  defeated,  and  their  king  Cleom- 
brotus  slain,  by  the  Thebans,  under  the  command  of 
Epaminondas,  upon  the  fatal  field  of  Leuctra  (b.  c. 
371).  This  battle  not  only  destroyed  the  pres- 
tige of  Sparta  and  gave  Thebes  the  ascendency  of 
Greece,  but  it  stript  Sparta  of  her  Peloponnesian 
allies,  over  whom  she  had  exercised  dominion  for 
centuries,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  two  new 
political  powers  in  the  Peloponnesus,  which  threatened 
her  own  independence.  These  were  the  Arcadian 
confederation  and  the  restoration  of  the  state  of 
Messenia,  both  the  work  of  Epaminondas,  who  con- 
ducted four  expeditions  into  Peloponnesus,  and  di- 
rected the  councils  of  Thebes  for  the  next  10  years. 
It  w'as  to  the  abilities  and  genius  of  this  extraordinary 
man  that  Thebes  owed  her  position  at  the  head  of 
the  Grecian  states ; and  upon  his  death,  at  the  battle 
of  Mantineia  (b.  c.  362),  she  lost  the  pre-eminence 
she  had  enjoyed  since  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  During 
their  supremacy  in  Greece,  the  Thebans  were  of 
course  undisputed  masters  of  Boeotia,  and  they 
availed  themselves  of  their  power  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  upon  Orchomenus  and  Thespiae,  the  two 
towns  which  had  been  the  most  inimical  to  their 
authority,  the  one  in  the  north  and  the  other  in  the 
south  of  Boeotia,  The  Orchomenians  had  in  b.  c. 
395  openly  joined  the  Spartans  and  fought  on  their 
side;  and  the  Thespians  had  withdrawn  from  the 
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Theban  army  just  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
when  Epaminondas  gave  permission  to  any  Boeotians 
to  retire  w-ho  were  averse  to  the  Theban  cause. 
(Paus.  ix.  13.  § 8.)  The  Thespians  were  expelled 
from  their  city  and  Boeotia  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctra  [Thespiae];  and  Orchomenus  in  b.  c. 
368  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  Thebans;  the 
male  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  all  the 
women  and  children  sold  into  slaveiy.  [Orcho- 
menus.] 

The  jealousy  which  Athens  had  felt  towards 
Thebes  before  the  peace  of  Callias  had  been  greatly 
increased  by  her  subsequent  victories  ; and  the  two 
states  appear  henceforward  in  their  old  condition  of 
hostility  till  they  were  persuaded  by  Demosthenes  to 
unite  their  arms  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  Philip 
of  Macedon.  After  the  battle  of  Mantineia  their  first 
open  war  was  for  the  possession  of  Euboea.  After 
the  battle  of  Leuctra  this  island  had  passed  under  the 
supremacy  of  Thebes;  but,  in  b.c.  358,  discon- 
tent having  arisen  against  Thebes  in  several  of  the 
cities  of  Euboea,  the  Thebans  sent  a powerful  force 
into  the  island.  The  discontented  cities  applied  for 
aid  to  Athens,  which  was  readily  granted,  and  the 
Thebans  were  expelled  from  Euboea.  (Diod.  xvi. 
7 ; Dem.  de  Cherson.  p.  108,  cfe  Cor.  p.  259,  c. 
Ctesiph.  p.  397.)  Shortly  afterwards  the  Thebans 
commenced  the  war  against  the  Phocians,  usually 
known  as  the  Sacred  VVar,  and  in  which  almost  all 
the  leading  states  of  Greece  were  eventually  involved. 
Both  Athens  and  Sparta  supported  the  Phocians,  as 
a counterpoise  to  Thebes,  though  they  did  not  render 
them  much  effectual  assistance.  This  war  termi- 
nated, as  is  well  known,  by  the  intervention  of  Philip, 
who  destroyed  the  Phocian  towns,  and  restored  to 
Boeotia  Orchomenus  and  the  other  towns  which  the 
Phocians  had  taken  away  from  them,  b.  c.  346.  The 
Thebans  were  still  the  allies  of  Philip,  when  the  latter 
seized  Elateia  in  Phocis  towards  the  close  of  b.c. 
339,  as  preparatory  to  a march  through  Boeotia 
against  Athens.  The  old  feeling  of  ill-will  between 
Thebes  and  Athens  still  continued : Philip  calculated 
upon  the  good  wishes,  if  not  the  active  co-operation, 
of  the  Thebans  against  their  old  enemies  ; and  pro- 
bably never  dreamt  of  a confederation  between  the 
two  states  as  within  the  range  of  probability.  This 
union,  however,  was  brought  about  by  the  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes,  who  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
Thebes,  and  who  persuaded  the  Thebans  to  form  an 
alliance  with  the  Athenians  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Philip.  In  the 
following  year  (b.  c.  338)  Philip  defeated  the 
combined  forces  of  Thebes  and  Athens  at  the  battle 
of  Chaeroneia,  which  crushed  the  liberties  of  Greece, 
and  made  it  in  reality  a province  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchy.  On  this  fatal  field  the  Thebans  main- 
tained the  reputation  they  had  won  in  their  battles 
with  the  Spartans;  and  their  Sacred  Band  was  cut 
to  pieces  in  their  ranks.  The  battle  was  followed 
by  the  surrender  of  Thebes,  which  Philip  treated 
with  great  severity.  Many  of  the  leading  citizens 
w ere  either  banished  or  put  to  death ; a Macedonian 
garrison  was  stationed  in  the  Cadmeia ; and  the  go- 
vernment of  the  city  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  300 
citizens,  the  partisans  of  Philip.  The  Thebans  were 
also  deprived  of  their  sovereignty  over  the  Boeotian 
towns,  and  Orchomenus  and  Plataea  were  restored, 
and  again  filled  with  a population  hostile  to  Thebes. 
(Diodor.  xvi.  87;  Justin,  ix.  4;  Paus.  iv.  27.  § 10, 
ix.  1.  § 8.)  In  the  year  after  Philip’s  death  (b.c. 
335)  the  Theban  exiles  got  possession  of  the  city, 
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besieged  the  Macedonian  garrison  in  the  Cadmeia, 
and  invited  the  other  Grecian  states  to  declare  their 
independence.  But  the  rapidity  of  Alexander’s 
movements  disconcerted  all  their  plans.  He  ap- 
peared at  Onchestus  in  Boeotia,  before  any  intel- 
ligence had  arrived  of  his  quitting  the  north.  He 
was  willing  to  allow  the  Thebans  an  opportunity  lor 
repentance ; but  as  his  proposals  of  peace  were 
rejected,  he  directed  a general  assault  upon  the 
city.  The  Theban  troops  outside  the  gates  were 
driven  back,  and  the  Macedonians  entered  the  town 
along  with  them.  A dreadful  carnage  ensued ; 
6000  Thebans  are  said  to  have  been  slain,  and 
30,000  to  have  been  taken  prisoners.  The  doom  of 
the  conquered  city  was  referred  to  the  Grecian  allies 
in  his  army,  Orchomenians,  Plataeans,  Phocians, 
and  other  inveterate  enemies  of  Thebes.  Their 
decision  must  have  been  known  beforehand.  They 
decreed  that  Thebes  should  be  razed  to  the  ground, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Cadmeia,  which  was  to 
be  held  by  a Macedonian  garrison ; that  the  territory 
of  the  city  should  be  divided  among  the  allies  ; and 
that  all  the  inhabitants,  men,  women,  and  children 
should  be  sold  as  slaves.  This  sentence  was  carried 
into  execution  by  Alexander,  who  levelled  the  city  to 
the  ground,  with  the  exception  of  the  house  of  Pin- 
dar (Arrian,  Anah.  i.  8,  9 ; Diodor.  xvii.  12 — 14; 
Justin,  xi.  4.)  Thebes  was  thus  blotted  out  of  the 
map  of  Greece,  and  remained  without  inhabitants 
for  the  next  20  years.  In  b.c.  315,  Cassander 
undertook  the  restoration  of  the  city.  He  united 
the  Tlieban  exiles  and  their  descendants  from  all 
parts  of  Greece,  and  was  zealously  assisted  by  the 
Athenians  and  other  Grecian  states  in  the  work  of 
restoration.  The  new  city  occupied  the  same  area 
as  the  one  destroyed  by  Alexander;  and  the  Cad- 
meia was  held  by  a garrison  of  Cassander.  (Diodor, 
xix.  52 — 54,  78;  Pans.  ix.  7.  § 4.)  Thebes  was 
twice  taken  by  Demetrius,  first  in  B.  c.  293,  and  a 
second  time  in  290,  but  on  each  occasion  he  used 
his  victory  with  moderation.  (Plut.  Demetr.  39, 
40;  Diod.  xxi.  p.  491,  ed.  Wess.) 

Dicaearchus,  who  visited  Thebes  not  long  after  its 
restoration  by  Cassander,  has  given  a very  interesting 
account  of  the  city.  “ Thebes,”  he  says  (§  12,  seq. 
ed.  Muller),  “ is  situated  in  the  centre  of  Boeotia, 
and  is  about  70  stadia  in  circumference;  its  site  is 
level,  its  shape  circular,  and  its  appearance  gloomy. 
The  city  is  ancient,  but  it  has  been  lately  rebuilt, 
having  been  three  times  destroyed,  as  history  relates*, 
on  account  of  the  insolence  and  haughtiness  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  well  adapted  for  rearing  horses 
since  it  is  plentifully  provided  with  water,  and 
abounds  in  green  pastures  and  hills  ; it  contains 
also  better  gardens  than  any  other  city  in  Greece. 
Two  rivers  flow  through  the  town,  and  irrigate  all 
the  subjacent  plain.  There  is  also  a subterraneous 
stream  issuing  from  the  Cadmeia,  through  pipes, 
said  to  be  the  work  of  Cadmus.  Thebes  is  a most 
agreeable  residence  in  the  summer,  in  consequence 
of  the  abundance  and  coolness  of  the  water,  its  large 
gardens,  its  agreeable  breezes,  its  verdant  appearance, 
and  the  quantity  of  summer  and  autumnal  fruits. 
In  the  winter,  however,  it  is  a most  disagreeable  resi- 
dence, from  being  destitute  of  fuel,  and  constantly 
exposed  to  floods  and  winds.  It  is  then  often  covered 
with  snow  and  very  muddy.”  Although  Dicaearchus 


* Dicaearchus  probably  means  the  capture  of  the 
city  by  the  Epigoni ; secondly  by  the  Pelasgi,  during 
the  Trojan  war;  and  lastly  by  Alexandei-. 
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in  this  passage  gives  to  Thebes  a circumference  of 
70  stadia,  he  assigns  in  his  verses  {Stat.  Graec.  93) 
a much  smaller  extent  to  it,  namely  43  stadia.  The 
latter  number  is  the  more  probable,  and,  being  in 
metre  was  less  likely  to  be  altered ; but  if  the  num- 
ber in  prose  is  correct,  it  probably  includes  the  sub- 
urbs and  gardens  outside  the  city  walls.  Dicaearchus 
also  gives  an  account  of  the  character  of  the  inha- 
bitants, which  is  too  long  to  be  extracted.  He  re- 
presents them  as  noble-minded  and  sanguine,  but  in- 
solent and  proud,  and  always  ready  to  settle  their 
disputes  by  fighting  rather  than  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice. 

Thebes  had  its  full  share  in  the  later  calamities  of 
Greece.  After  the  fall  of  Corinth,  b.c.  146,  Mummius 
is  said  to  have  destroyed  Thebes  (Liv.  Epit  52),  by 
which  we  are  probably  to  understand  the  walls  of 
the  city.  In  consequence  of  its  having  sided  with 
Mithridates  in  the  war  against  the  Romans,  Sulla 
deprived  it  of  half  its  territory,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  gods,  in  order  to  make  compensation  for  his 
having  plundered  the  temples  at  Olympia,  Epidaurus, 
and  Delphi.  Although  the  Romans  afterwards  i*e- 
stored  the  land  to  the  Thebans,  they  never  recovered 
from  this  blow  (Pans.  ix.  7.  § § 5,  6)  ; and  so  low 
was  it  reduced  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius 
that  Strabo  says  that  it  was  little  more  than  a vil- 
lage (ix.  p.  403).  In  the  time  of  the  Antonines, 
Pausanias  found  the  Cadmeia  alone  inhabited,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  town  destroyed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  temples  (ix.  7.  § 6).  In  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  Thebes  became  the  seat  of  a 
considerable  population,  probably  in  consequence  of 
its  inland  situation,  which  afforded  its  inhabitants 
greater  security  than  the  maritime  towns  from  hostile 
attacks.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries 
Thebes  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in 
Greece,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  manufactures  of 
silk.  In  A.  D.  1040  the  Thebans  took  the  field  to 
oppose  the  Bulgarian  invaders  of  Greece,  but  were 
defeated  with  great  loss.  (Cedren.  p.  747,  ed.  Paris., 
p.  529,  ed.  Bonn.)  In  a.  d.  1146  the  city  was 
plundered  by  the  Normans  of  Sicily,  who  carried  off 
a large  amount  of  plunder  (Nicetas,  p.  50,  ed.  Paris., 
p.  98,  ed.  Bonn.)  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  visited 
Thebes  about  20  years  later,  speaks  of  it  as  still  a 
large  city,  possessing  2000  Jewish  inhabitants,  who 
were  very  skilful  manufacturers  of  silk  and  purple 
cloth  (i.  47,  ed.  Asher;  Finlay,  Byzantine  Empire, 
vol.  i.  p.  493,  vol.  ii.  p.  199).  The  silks  of  Thebes 
continued  to  be  esteemed  even  at  a later  period,  and 
were  worn  by  the  emperors  of  Constantinople.  (Ni- 
cetas, p.  297,  ed.  Paris.,  p.  609,  ed.  Bonn.)  They 
were,  however,  gradually  supplanted  by  those  of 
Sicily  and  Italy;  and  the  loss  of  the  silk  trade  was 
followed  by  the  rapid  decline  of  Thebes.  Under  the 
Turks  the  city  was  again  reduced,  as  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias,  to  the  site  of  the  Cadmeia. 

II.  Topography. 

Thebes  stood  on  one  of  the  hills  of  Mount  Teu- 
messus,  which  divides  southern  Boeotia  into  two 
distinct  parts,  the  northern  being  the  plain  of  Thebes 
and  the  southern  the  valley  of  the  Asopus.  The 
Greeks,  in  founding  a city,  took  care  to  select  a spot 
where  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  and 
a hill  naturally  defensible,  which  might  be  easily 
converted  into  an  acropolis.  They  generally  preferred 
a position  which  would  command  the  adjacent  plain, 
and  which  was  neither  immediately  upon  the  coast  nor 
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yet  at  a great  distance  from  it.  But  as  Boeotia  lies 
between  two  seas,  the  founders  of  Thebes  chose  a 
spot  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  where  water  was 
very  plentiful,  and  where  the  nature  of  the  ground 
was  admirably  adapted  for  defence.  The  hill,  upon 
which  the  town  stands,  rises  about  150  feet  above 
the  plain,  and  lies  about  2 miles  northward  of  the 
highest  part  of  the  ridge.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
and  west  by  two  small  rivers,  distant  from  each  other 
about  6 or  7 stadia,  and  which  run  in  such  deep 
ravines  as  to  form  a natural  defence  on  either  side 
of  the  city.  These  rivers,  which  rise  a little  south 
of  the  city,  and  flow  northward  into  the  plain  of 
Thebes,  are  the  celebrated  streams  of  Ismenus  and 
Dirce.  Between  them  flows  a smaller  stream,  which 
divided  the  city  into  two  parts,  the  western  division 
containing  the  Cadmeia*,  and  the  southern  the  hill 
Ismenius  and  the  Ampheion.  This  middle  torrent 
is  called  Cnopus  by  Leake,  but  more  correctly  Stro- 
phia  (Callim.  Hymn,  in  Del.  76)  by  Forchhaminer. 
The  Cnopus  is  a torrent  flowing  from  the  town 
Cnopia,  and  contributing  to  form  the  Ismenus,  whence 
it  is  correctly  described  by  the  Scholiast  on  Nicander 
as  the  same  as  the  Ismenus.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  404; 
Nicand.  Theriac.  889,  with  Schol.)  The  three 
streams  of  Ismenus,  Dirce,  and  Strophia  unite  in 
the  plain  below  the  city,  to  which  Callimachus 
(/.  c.)  appears  to  allude: — 

A'lpKTI  T€  '2,TpO(f>irj  T6  e^outTot 

’l(r/jLr]vov  irarpds. 

The  middle  torrent  is  rarely  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  writers;  and  the  Ismenus  and  Dirce  are  the 
streams  alluded  to  when  Thebes  is  called  SnrdTafios 
ttSXis.  (Eurip.  Suppl.  622 ; comp.  Phoen.  825, 
Bacch.  5,  Here.  Fur.  572.)  Both  the  Ismenus 
and  Dirce,  though  so  celebrated  in  antiquity,  are 
nothing  but  torrents,  which  are  only  full  of  water  in 
the  winter  after  heavy  rains.  The  Ismenus  is  the 
eastern  stream,  now  called  Ai  Idnni,  which  rises 
from  a clear  and  copious  fountain,  where  the  small 
church  of  St.  John  stands,  from  which  the  river  de- 
rives its  name.  This  fountain  was  called  in  anti- 
quity Melia,  who  was  represented  as  the  mother  of 
Ismenus  and  Tenerus,  the  hero  of  the  plain  which 
the  Ismenus  inundates.  It  was  sacred  to  Ares,  who 
was  said  to  have  stationed  a dragon  to  guard  it. 
(Callimach.  Hymn,  in  Del.  80;  Spanheim,  ad  loc.] 
V'md.  Pytk.  x\.  6;  Paus.  ix.  10.  § 5;  Forchhammer, 
Hellenica,  p.  1 1 3.)  The  Dirce  is  the  western  stream, 
now  called  Platziotissa,  which  rises  from  several 
fountains,  and  not  from  a single  one,  like  the  Is- 
menus. A considerable  quantity  of  the  water  of  the 
Platziotissa  is  now  diverted  to  supply  the  fountains 
of  the  town,  and  it  is  represented  as  the  purest  of 
the  Theban  streams;  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
so  regarded  in  antiquity  likewise,  judging  from  the 
epithets  bestowed  upon  it  by  the  poets.  (^A.yvhv 
v5wp,  Find.  IstJim.  vi.  109,  KaWt^^oos,  Isthm.  viii. 
43 ; vSwp  Aipicaiov  evTpatpearaTou  ttw^uotcoj',  Aesch. 
Sept.  c.  Theb.  307 ; KaWiirSTopos,  Eurip.  Phoen. 
647  ; AipKrjs  papa  XsokSp,  Here.  Fur.  578.) 

Though  the  position  of  Thebes  and  of  its  cele- 
brated streams  is  certain,  almost  every  point  con- 
nected with  its  topography  is  more  or  less  doubtful. 
In  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  which  have  been  inha- 
bited continuously,  most  of  the  ancient  buildings 

* The  western  division  contains  two  eminences, 
and  the  question  as  to  which  of  them  was  the  Cad- 
meia will  be  discussed  below. 
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have  disappeared ; but  nowhere  has  this  taken  place 
more  completely  than  at  Thebes.  Not  a single  trace 
of  an  ancient  building  mnains;  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  scattered  remains  of  architecture 
apd  sculpture,  and  some  fragments  of  the  ancient 
walls,  there  is  nothing  but  the  site  to  indicate  where 
the  ancient  city  stood.  In  the  absence  of  all  ancient 
monuments,  there  must  necessarily  be  great  uncer- 
tainty; and  the  three  writers  who  have  investigated 
the  subject  upon  the  spot,  differ  so  widely,  that 
Leake  places  the  ancient  city  to  the  south  of  the  Cad- 
meia, and  Ulrichs  to  the  north  of  it,  while  Forch- 
hammer supposes  both  the  western  heights  between 
the  Strophia  and  the  Dirce  to  have  been  in  a certain 
sense  the  Cadmeia,  and  the  lower  city  to  have  stood 
eastward,  between  the  Strophia  and  the  Ismenus. 
In  the  great  difficulty  of  arriving  at  any  independ- 
ent judgment  upon  the  subject  without  a personal 
inspection  of  the  site,  we  have  adopted  the  hypo- 
thesis of  Forchhammer,  which  seems  consistent  with 
the  statements  of  the  ancient  writers. 

The  most  interesting  point  in  Theban  topography 
is  the  position  of  the  seven  celebrated  Theban  gates. 
They  are  alluded  to  by  Homer  (0'^^ps  eSos  eirTairv- 
Kolo,  Od.  xi.  263)  and  Hesiod  (IwTaTroAos 
Op.  161);  and  their  names  are  given  by  seven  diffe- 
rent authors,  whose  statements  will  be  more  easily 
compared  by  consulting  the  following  table.  The 
numeral  represents  the  order  in  which  the  gates  are 
mentioned  by  each  writer.  The  first  line  gives  the 
names  of  the  gates,  the  second  the  names  of  the  Ar- 
give  chiefs,  the  third  the  emblems  upon  their  shields, 
and  the  fourth  the  names  of  the  Theban  chiefs. 

. Nonnus  designates  five  of  the  gates  by  the  names 
of  the  gods  and  the  planets,  and  to  the  other  two,  to 
which  he  gives  the  names  of  Electrae  and  Oncaea, 
he  also  adds  their  position.  Hyginus  calls  the  gates 
by  the  names  of  the  daughters  of  Amphion;  and 
that  of  Ogygia  alone  agrees  with  those  in  the  other 
writers.  But,  dismissing  the  statements  of  Non- 
nus and  Hyginus,  whose  authority  is  of  no  value 
upon  such  a question,  we  find  that  the  remaining  five 
writers  agree  as  to  the  names  of  all  the  seven  gates, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  which  will  be  pointed 
out  presently.  The  position  of  three  of  the  gates 
is  quite  clear  from  the  description  of  Pausanias  alone. 
These  are  the  Electrae,  Proetides,  and  Nei- 
TAE.  Pausanias  says  that  Electrae  is  the  gate 
by  which  a traveller  from  Plataea  enters  Thebes  (ix. 
8.  § 6);  that  there  is  a hill,  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  gate,  sacred  to  Apollo,  called  the  Ismenian,  since 
the  river  Ismenus  runs  in  this  direction  (ix.  10.  § 2)  ; 
and  that  on  the  left  hand  of  the  gate  are  the  ruins 
of  a house,  where  it  was  said  that  Amphitryon  lived, 
which  is  followed  by  an  account  of  other  ancient  mo- 
numents on  the  Cadmeia  (ix.  II.  § 1).  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  the  gate  Electrae  was  in  the  south  of  the 
city,  between  the  hills  Ismenius  and  Cadmeia.  The 
gate  Proetides  was  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the 
city,  since  it  led  to  Chalcis  (ix.  18.  § 1).  The  gate 
Neitae  was  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  city,  since 
it  led  to  Onchestus  and  Delphi;  and  the  river  which 
Pausanias  crossed,  could  have  been  no  other  than 
the  Dirce  (ix.  25.  §§  1,3,  ix.  26.  § 5).  The  names 
of  these  three  gates  are  the  same  in  all  the  five 
writers:  the  manuscripts  of  Apollodorus  have  the 
corrupt  word  ’Ox»'>?tSas,  which  has  been  altered  by 
the  editors  into  ’OyxedSas,  instead  of  N^trai,  which 
was  the  reading  suggested  by  Porson  (ad  Eurip. 
Phoen.  1150),  and  adopted  by  Valckenaer.  (See 
Unger,  Thebana  Paradoxa,  vol.  i.  p.  313.) 
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TABLE  OF  THE  SEVEN  GATES  OF  THEBES  ACCORDING  TO  SEVEN  WRITERS. 


Aeschylus. 
Sept.  c.  Th.  360. 

Euripides. 
Phoeniss.  1120. 

Pausanias. 
IX.  8.  § 4. 

Apollodoeus. 

III.  6.  § 6. 

Statius. 
Theb.  VIII. 
353,  sqq. 

Nonnus. 

Dionys.  v. 
69,  sqq. 

Htginus. 

69.  cf.  11. 

1.  IIpotTtSev. 

TravaeAijvos. 

MeAavtTTTTOS. 

2.  IIpoiT(3ev. 
*A/n^idpao?. 
aanjp.a  OTrAa. 

2.  IIpoiTtSes. 
TwSevs. 

MeAdvuTTros. 

3.  ITpoiTifies. 
’Api^tdpaos. 
cf.  III.  6, 8,  6. 

4.  Proetides. 
Hypseus. 

6.  Ziji/bs  (?). 

Cf.  Schol. 
Lycoph.  1204. 

Astycratia. 

2.  'H  A e K T p a i. 

KaTravevs. 
aivSpa  7Tvp<f>6pov. 
IIoAu<#>6»/ttjs. 

6.  ’H  A e /<  T p a i. 
KaTrai/evs. 
yiyas  yTjyei/^s. 

1.  ’H  Ae  »c  rp  a i. 
Kajrai^evs. 

6.  *H  A e KTp  a i. 
UapOevOTTalos, 

5.  Electrae. 
Dryas. 

4.  ’HAcKTpai. 

Cleodoxa. 

3.  N ij  1 T a t. 
’EtcokAo?. 
av^p  ottAittjs 
KXCp.aK, 
Mcyapevs. 

1.  N ^ f T a i.^ 
Ilapdevonaioi. 
'AroAdi/TTj. 

3.  N »j  1‘  T a i. 
IIwAui'etKrjs. 

(’EreoxAiis.) 

4.  N ^ i T a t. 
'InirofjidSuv, 

2.  Neitae. 
Etcocles. 

2.  'Eppdwvos  (?). 

Astynome. 

4i,  ”0  y K a s. 

*l7T7rope5a>i'. 
Tv^wv’  nvpm>6op. 
Yirep/3ios. 

5.  Kpijvaiai. 

HoXweiKt}';. 
IIOTi'idSes  irwAoi. 
’EtcokA^S. 

4.  Kpijvatai. 
(^Inwop-eSiav.) 

7.  K p Tj  1/ 1 5 e s. 
Tvfievs  (P). 

7.  Culmina 
Dircaea. 

Menoeceus. 
Haemon.  x.  651. 

1.  'OyKaCrf 
(es  e<r  IT  € p i ov 
xAipa 

Chias. 

5.  Boppatat. 
IIap0evo7ratos. 

AjCTwp. 

3.  'Clyvy  lai. 
'liTiropLeSoiv. 
navoTTTr}^, 

7.  '(lyvyiai. 
(napflevoTraios.) 

2.  'Sly  V y i at. 
Kanavevs. 

!•  Ogygiae. 
Creon. 

Echion,  x.  494. 

7.  Kpbvov, 

Ogygia. 

6.  'O  ju.  0 Aw  1 8e?. 

’Ap</)idpaos. 
(T^p.aS'  ovK 

AaaOevrii, 

4.  *Op.oAwtSes. 
Tvfiev?. 
AeovTOs  Sepo?. 
Tt  Tav  Hpo/aij- 
Oevs. 

6.  'Op.  oAw  69. 
'Ap^idpaos  (?). 
cf.  Paus.  ix.  8. 
§3. 

1.  *0  p 0 AwiS  e s. 
*ASpa<rros. 

3.  Homoloides. 
Haemon. 

3.  ’Ai^poSiTJjs. 

Chloris. 

7 'E  |8  6 0 ^ a t. 
HoAvvetKij?. 
Ai'/oj. 

’EtcokA^S. 

7.  'E  |3  5 0 /u,  a i. 
’’Afipaaros. 
eKarbp  exiSvai. 

ilSpa. 

5.  'Y  i/z  KT  T a i. 
(*  ASpaaro^.) 
(Albs  vi/a'cTTOv 
iepov.) 

5.  "Y  xj/  t a- T a i. 
IIoAvj'ei/ojs. 

6.  Hypsistae. 
Eurymedon. 

5.  ”Apews. 

Thera. 

(Neatpa.) 

Of  the  other  four  gates,  the  Homoloides  is  also 
the  same  in  all  the  five  writers.  Of  the  remaining 
three  Aeschylus  does  not  mention  their  proper 
names,  but  specifies  two  by  their  locality,  one  as 
near  the  temple  of  Athena  Onca,  and  the  other  as 
the  Northern  gate  (Bo^^aTat  irtiAat),  and  describes 
the  last  simply  as  the  Seventh  gate.  The  names 
of  these  three  gates  are  nearly  the  same  in  the  other 
four  writers,  the  one  near  the  temple  of  Athena 
Onca  being  called  Crenaeae,  and  in  Statius  Culmina 
Dircaea,  the  Northern  gate  Ogygiae,  and  the  Seventh 
gate  Hypsistae, — Euripides,  however,  also  giving  the 
name  of  Seventh  to  the  last -mentioned  gate. 

Having  described  the  position  of  the  Electrae, 
Proetides,  and  Neitae,  it  remains  to  speak  of  the 
position  of  the  other  four,  which  we  shall  take  in 
the  order  of  Aeschylus.  The  fourth  gate  was  pro- 
bably situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  city,  and 
was  called  Crenaeae,  because  it  was  near  ofie  of  the 
fountains  of  Dirce,  now  called  IIopaTrdpTt,  situated 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Near  that  foun- 
tain was  a hill,  called  by  the  Greeks  byKos,  whence 
Athena  derived  the  name  of  Onca.  Accordingly 
Statius,  in  calling  the  fourth  gate  Culmina  Dir- 
caea, connects  both  the  fountain  and  the  hill.  Non- 
nus,  who  calls  this  gate  Oncaea,  describes  it  at  the 
same  time  as  situated  towards  the  west.  It  is 
usually  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Hesychius,  that 
the  Oncaean  gate  is  the  same  as  the  Ogygian ; but 
this  identification  throws  everything  into  confusion, 
while  the  change  of  three  letters,  proposed  by  Forch- 


hammer,  brings  the  statement  of  Hesychius  into 
accordance  with  the  other  writers.  (^OyKas  ’Adrjvas 
rhs  'Oynaias  [instead  of  'nyvyias']  wvAas  Aeyei, 
i.  e.  Aesch.  Sept  c.  Theb.  486.) 

The  fifth  gate  was  called  Ogygian  from  Ogygus, 
the  most  ancient  king  of  Thebes,  in  whose  time  the 
deluge  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  Now  there  is  no 
part  of  Thebes  more  exposed  to  inundation  than  the 
north  of  the  city  between  the  gates  Neitae  and  Proe- 
tides, where  the  torrent  Strophia  descends  into  the 
plain.  Here  we  may  probably  place  the  Ogygian 
gate,  which  Aeschylus  calls  the  Northern,  from  its 
position. 

The  exact  position  of  the  sixth  gate,  called  Homo- 
loides, and  of  the  seventh,  designated  by  its  number 
in  Aeschylus  and  Euripides,  but  by  the  name  of 
Hypsistae  in  the  other  writers,  is  doubtful.  Forch- 
hammer  maintains  that  these  gates  were  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  city,  one  on  either  side  of  the 
gate  Electrae;  but  none  of  his  arguments  are  con- 
clusive; and  the  position  of  these  gates  must  be  left 
uncertain.  Pausanias  relates  that,  after  the  victory 
of  the  Epigoni  at  Glisas,  some  of  the  Thebans  fled 
to  Homole  in  Thessaly;  and  that  the  gate,  through 
which  the  exiles  re-entered  the  city,  when  they  were 
recalled  by  Thersander,  was  named  the  Homoloides, 
from  Homole  in  Thessaly  (ix.  8.  §§  6,  7).  Forch- 
hammer  thinks  that  it  would  have  been  supposed 
that  the  exiles  entered  the  city  by  the  same  gate  by 
which  they  quitted  it;  and  as  the  gate  leading  to 
Glisas  must  have  been  either  in  the  southern  or 
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eastern  side  of  the  city,  the  gate  Homoloides  must 
have  been  on  the  southern  side,  as  the  Proetides  lay 
towards  the  east.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture;  and 
Leake  supposes,  with  quite  as  much  probability,  that 
the  Homoloides  was  on  the  north-western  side  of  the 
city,  since  the  Thebans  would  re-enter  the  city  in 
that  direction  on  their  return  from  Homole. 
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The  divisions  of  the  city,  and  its  monuments,  of 
which  Pausanias  has  given  a full  description,  must 
be  treated  more  briefly.  The  city,  as  already  re- 
marked, was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  torrent 
Strophia,  of  which  the  western  half  between  the 
Strophia  and  the  Dirce  was  the  Cadmeia,  while  the 
eastern  half  between  the  Strophia  and  the  Ismenus 


1.  Temple  of  the  Ismenian  Apollo. 

2.  Melia,  the  fountain  of  the  Ismenus. 
Athena  Onca. 

Fountain  of  Dirce.  Paraporti. 

5.  Theatre  and  Temple  of  Dionysus. 

6.  Monument  of  Amphion  and  Zethus. 

7.  Fountain  of  St.  Theodore. 

8.  Syrma  Antigonae. 

VOIi.  IT. 


9.  House  of  Pindar. 

A A.  Road  to  Plataea. 

BB.  Road  to  Leuctra. 

C C.  Road  to  Tanagra. 

DD.  Road  to  Chalcis. 

KE.  Road  to  Acraephnlum. 
FF.  Road  to  Thespiae. 


4is 
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was  the  lower  city  Karco  ird\is),  said  to  have 
been  added  by  Amphion  and  Zethns.  (Pans,  ix.  5. 
§§  2,  6.)  The  Cadmeia  is  again  divided  by  a slight 
depression  near  the  fountain  of  Dirce  and  the  Cre- 
iiaean  gate  into  two  hills,  of  which  the  larger  and 
the  higher  one  to  the  south  was  the  acropolis 
proper,  and  was  called  the  Cadmeia  kut 
while  the  northern  hill  formed  the  agora  of  the 
acropolis  {rrjs  aKpoTr6h€(as  ayopd^  Paus.  ix.  12. 
§ 3).  The  eastern  half  of  the  city  was  also  divided 
between  the  Strophia  and  the  Ismenus  into  two  parts, 
of  which  the  southern  consisted  of  the  hill  Ismenius, 
and  the  northern  of  several  minor  eminences,  known 
under  the  general  name  of  Ampheion.  (’A/xcpetov, 
Arrian,  Anab.  i.  8.)  Aeschylus  describes  the  tomb 
of  Amphion  as  standing  near  the  northern  gate. 
(Boppa'iais  TTv\ais  rvp.€ov  Kar  avrhu  Aioyeuovs 
’Ap.(piouo^,  Sept.  c.  Theh.  528.)  Hence  Thebes  con- 
sisted of  four  parts,  two  belonging  to  the  acropolis, 
and  two  to  the  lower  city,  the  former  being  the 
acropolis  proper  and  the  agora  of  the  acropolis,  and 
the  latter  being  the  hill  Ismenius  and  the  Ampheion. 

Pausanias,  leaving  Potniae,  entered  Thebes  on  the 
south  by  the  gate  Electrae,  before  which  he  noticed 
the  Polyandrium,  or  tomb  of  the  Thebans  who  fell 
fighting  against  Alexander.  (Paus.  ix.  8.  §§  3,  4,  7, 
ix.  10.  § 1.)  The  explanation  of  Forcbhammer  that 
Alexander  laid  siege  to  the  city  on  the  south,  and 
that  he  did  not  return  from  the  gate  Electrae  to 
the  Proetides,  as  Leake  supposes,  seems  the  most 
probable.  Accordingly  the  double  lines  of  circuin- 
vallation,  which  the  Thebans  erected  against  the 
Macedonian  garrison  in  the  Cadmeia,  must  have 
been  to  the  south  of  the  city  around  the  chief  gates 
of  the  Cadmeia.  (See  Arrian,  i.  7,  8.)  Upon  enter- 
ing the  city  through  the  gate  Electrae,  Pausanias 
notices  the  hill  Ismenius  sacred  to  Apollo,  named 
from  the  river  Ismenus  flowing  by  it  (ix.  10.  § 2). 
Upon  the  hill  was  a temple  of  Apollo,  containing 
several  monuments  enumerated  by  Pausanias.  This 
temple  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Pindar  and  Hero- 
dotus, both  of  whom  speak  of  the  tripods  situated  in 
its  treasury.  (Pind.  xi.  7,  seq.;  Herod,  v.  59.) 
Above  the  Ismenium,  Pausanias  noticed  the  fountain 
of  the  Ismenus,  sacred  to  Ares,  and  guarded  by  a 
dragon,  the  name  of  which  fountain  was  Melia,  as 
we  have  already  seen  (ix.  10.  § 5). 

Next  Pausanias,  beginning  again  from  the  gate 
Electrae,  turns  to  the  left  and  enters  the  Cadmeia 
(ix.  11.  § 1,  seq.).  He  does  not  mention  the  acro- 
polis by  name,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  list  of  the 
monuments  which  he  gives  that  he  was  in  the  Cad- 
meia. He  enumerates  the  house  of  Amphitryon, 
containing  the  bedchamber  of  Alcmena,  said  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Trophonius  and  Agamedes  ; a mo- 
nument of  the  children  of  Hercules  by  Megara  ; the 
stone  called  Sophrouister ; the  temple  of  Hercules 
('HpaKAeio;',  Arrian,  Anab.  i.  8);  and,  near  it,  a 
gymnasium  and  stadium,  both  bearing  the  name  of 
this  God;  and  above  the  Sophronister  an  altar  of 
Apollo  Spodius. 

Pausanias  next  came  to  the  depression  between  the 
acropolis  and  the  agora  of  the  Cadmeia,  where  he 
noticed  an  altar  and  statue  of  Athena,  bearing  the 
Phoenician  surname  of  Onga  ("0770),  or  Onca 
(*'07/ca)  according  to  other  authorities,  and  said  to 
have  been  dedicated  by  Cadmus  (ix.  12.  § 2).  We 
know  from  Aeschylus  that  there  was  originally  a 
temple  of  Athena  Onca  in  this  locality,  which  stood 
outside  the  city  near  one  of  the  gates,  whence  the 
goddess  was  called  dyx'i'^ToMs.  Some  derived  the 
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name  from  a village  named  Onca  or  Oncae.  (Aesch. 
Sept.  c.  Theh.  163,  487,  501,  with  Schol.  ; Schol. 
in  Euripid.  Phoen.  1069  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ’Oy/caTat; 
Hesych.  s.  v.  ‘'Oynas ; Schol.  ad  Find.  01.  ii.  39, 
48 ; Tzetzes,  ad  Lycophron.  1225 ; Phavorinus,  s.  v. 
‘'OyKai.')  Sophocles  also  speaks  of  two  temples  ot 
Athena  at  Thebes  (irphs  UaWdbos  SiirAoTs  uao7s, 
Oed.  Tyr.  20),  in  one  of  which,  according  to  the 
Scholiast,  she  was  surnamed  Oncaea,  and  in  the 
other  Ismenia.  In  the  valley  between  the  two  hills, 
there  are  still  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  partly 
under  and  partly  above  ground,  to  which  Dicaearchus 
refers  ((peperai  8e  /cal  a-nh  KaSpdas  vSwp 
d(pai'es  8id  (rcokrjvwv  dydpevov,  1.  c.) 

In  the  agora  of  the  Cadmeia  the  house  of  Cadmus 
is  said  to  have  stood ; and  in  this  place  were  shown 
ruins  of  the  bedchamber  of  Harmonia  and  Semele  ; 
statues  of  Dionysus,  of  Pronomus,  the  celebrated 
musician,  and  of  Epaminondas;  a temple  of  Ammon; 
the  place  where  Teiresias  observed  the  flight  of 
birds;  a temple  of  Fortune;  three  wooden  statues 
of  Aphrodite,  with  the  surnames  of  Urania,  Pande- 
mus,  and  Apostrophia;  and  a temple  of  Demeter 
Thesmophorus.  (Paus.  ix.  12.  §§  3 — 5,  ix.  16. 
§§  1-5.) 

Crossing  the  torrent  Strophia,  Pausanias  saw  near 
the  gate  Proetides  the  theatre  with  the  temple  of 
Dionysus  (ix.  16.  § 6).  In  this  part  of  the  city,  to 
which  Forchhammer  gives  the  name  of  Ampheion, 
the  following  monuments  are  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
nias (ix.  16.  § 7,  ix.  17.  §§  1 — 4):  ruins  of  the 
house  of  Lycus  and  a monument  of  Semele  ; monu- 
ments of  the  children  of  Amphion  ; a temple  of  Ar- 
temis Eucleia,  and,  near  it,  statues  of  Apollo  Boe- 
dromius  and  of  Hermes  Agoraeus ; the  funeral  pile 
(TTi/pct)  of  the  children  of  Amphion,  distant  half  a 
stadium  from  their  tombs;  two  statues  of  Athena 
Zosteria;  and  the  monument  of  Zethus  and  Amphion, 
being  a mound  of  earth.  As  the  lower  city  was  de- 
serted in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  he  does  not  mention 
the  agora ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  contained  one, 
if  not  more,  since  Sophocles  speaks  of  several  agorae 
(^Oed.  Tyr.  20). 

Outside  the  gate  Proetides,  on  the  road  to  Chal- 
cis,  Pausanias  names  the  monuments  of  Melanippus, 
Tydeus,  and  the  sons  of  Oedipus,  and  15  stadia 
beyond  the  latter  the  monument  of  Teiresias.  Pausa- 
nias also  mentions  a tomb  of  Hector  and  one  of  Aspho- 
dicus,  at  the  fountain  Oedipodeia,  which  is  perhaps 
the  modern  fountain  of  St.  Theodore.  On  the  same 
road  was  the  village  Teumessus.  (Paus.  ix.  18,  ix. 
19.  § 1.)  After  describing  the  road  to  Chalcis, 
Pausanias  returns  to  the  gate  Proetides,  outside 
which,  towards  the  N.,  was  the  gymnasium  of  lolaus, 
a stadium,  the  heroum  of  lolaus,  and,  beyond  the 
stadium,  the  hippodrome,  containing  the  monument 
of  Pindar  (ix.  23.  §§  1,  2).  Pausanias  then  comes 
to  the  road  leading  from  the  Ogygian  or  Northern 
gate,  to  Acraephnium,  after  following  which  he  re- 
turns to  the  city,  and  enumerates  the  objects  outside 
the  gate  Neitae.  Here,  between  the  gate  and  tlie 
liver  Dirce,  were  the  tomb  of  Menoeceus,  the  son  of 
Creon,  and  a monument  marking  the  spot  where  the 
two  sons  of  Oedipus  slew  each  othei*.  The  whole  of 
this  locality  was  called  the  Syrma  {Xvpixd)  of  Anti- 
gone, because,  being  unable  to  carry  the  dead  body 
of  her  brother  Polynices,  she  dragged  it  to  the  fune- 
nal  pile  of  Eteocles.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Dirce  were  the  ruins  of  the  house  of  Pindar,  and  a 
temple  of  Dindymene  (ix.  25.  §§  1 — 3).  Pau.sanias 
then  appears  to  have  returned  to  the  gate  Neitae  and 
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followed  the  road  w'hich  ran  from  this  gate  to  On- 
chestus.  He  first  mentions  a temple  of  Themis,  then 
temples  of  the  Fates  and  of  Zeus  Agoraeus,  and,  a 
little  further,  a statue  of  Hercules,  surnamed  Rhino- 
col  ustes,  because  he  here  cut  oflT  the  noses  of  the 
heralds  of  Orchomenus.  Twenty -five  stadia  beyond 
was  the  grove  of  Demeter  Cabeiria  and  Persephone, 
and  7 stadia  further  a temple  of  the  Cabeiri,  to  the 


to  Thespiae  (ix.  25.  § 5,  ix.  26.  §§  1,  6). 

(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  218,  seq.,  vol. 
iv.  p.  573,  seq.;  Ulrichs,  Topographic  von  Thehen, 
in  Abhandl.  der  Bayer.  Ahad.  p.  413,  seq.  1841  ; 
Unger,  Thehana  Paradoxa,  1839 ; Forchhammer, 
Topographia  Thebarum  Heptapylarum,  Kiliae, 
1854.) 

THEBAE  CORSICAE.  [Corseia,  No.  2.] 

THEBAE  PHTHIO'TIDES  or  PHTHIAE  (©77- 
€ai  ai  ^Quoribes,  Polyb.  v.  99;  Strab.  ix.  p.  433; 
Thebae  Phthiae,  Liv.  xxxii.  33),  an  important  town 
of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  was  situated  in  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  this  district,  near  the  sea,  and  at 
the  distance  of  300  stadia  from  Larissa.  (Polyb. 
1.  c.)  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  but  it  was  at 
a later  time  the  most  important  maritime  city  in 
Thessaly,  till  the  foundation  of  Demetrias,  by  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  about  b.  c.  290.  (“  Thebas  Phthias 
unum  maritimum  emporium  fuisse  quondam  Thes- 
salis  quaestuosum  et  fugiferum,”  Liv.  xxxix.  25.)  It 
is  first  mentioned  in  b.  c.  282,  as  the  only  Thessa- 
lian city,  except  Peliiinaeum,  that  did  not  take  part 
in  the  Lamiac  war.  (Diod.  xviii.  11.)  In  the  war 
between  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  Cassander,  in  b.  c 
302,  Thebes  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of  Cassander. 
(Di(xi.  XX.  110.)  it  became  at  a later  time  the 
chief  possession  of  the  Aetolians  in  northern  Greece; 
but  it  was  wrested  from  them,  after  an  obstinate 
siege,  by  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  who  changed 
its  name  into  Philippopolis.  (Polyb.  v.  99,  100; 
Diod.  xxvi.  p.  513,  ed.  Wesseling.)  It  was  attacked 
by  the  consul  Flamininus,  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Cynoscephalae,  b.  c.  197,  but  without  success.  (Liv. 
xxxiii.  5;  Polyb.  xviii.  2.)  After  the  defeat  of  Phi- 
lip, the  name  of  Philippopolis  was  gradually  dropped, 
though  both  names  are  used  by  Livy  in  narrating 
the  transactions  of  the  year  b.  c.  185.  (Liv.  xxxix. 
25.)  It  continued  to  exist  under  the  name  of 
Thebes  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Hierocles  in  the  sixth  century. 
(“  Thebae  Thessalae,”  Plin.  v.  8.  s.  15;  &7j§ai  ^6ui>- 
ridos,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 17;  Steph.  B.  s.  w.;  Hierocl. 
p.  642,  ed.  Wess.)  The  ruins  of  Thebes  are  situated 
upon  a height  half  a mile  to  the  north-east  of  Ah- 
Ketjel.  The  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  and  towers, 
both  of  the  town  and  citadel,  still  exist;  and  the 
circumference  is  between  2 and  3 miles.  The 
theatre,  of  which  only  a small  part  of  the  exterior 
circular  wall  of  the  cavea  remains,  stood  about  the 
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centre  of  the  city,  looking  towards  the  sea.  (Leake, 
Noi'thern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  358.) 

THEBAIS.  [Thebae  Aegypti.] 

THEBE  (O^grj),  a famous  ancient  town  in  Mysia, 
at  the  southern  foot  of  Mount  Placius,  which  is  often 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  governed  by  Eetion,  the 
father  of  Andromache  (Jl.  i.  366,  vi.  397,  xxii.  479). 
The  town  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  during  the 
Trojan  War  by  Achilles  (Jl.  ii.  691 ; Strab.  xiii.  pp. 
.584,  585,  612,  foil.)  It  must  have  been  restored 
after  its  first  destruction,  but  it  was  decayed  in  the 
time  of  Strabo,  and  when  Pliny  (v.  32)  wrote  it 
had  entirely  disappeared.  The  belief  of  some  of  the 
ancient  grammarians  (Etym.  M.  s.  w.;  Didym.  ad 
Horn.  II.  i.  336 ; Diac.  ad  Hesiod.  Scut.  49 ; and 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II.  ii.  691)  that  Thebe  was  only 
another  name  for  Adramyttium,  is  contradicted  by 
the  most  express  testimony  of  the  best  writers. 
Xenophon  (^Anab.  vii.  8.  § 7)  places  it  between 
Antandrus  and  Adramyttium,  and  Strabo,  perhaps 
more  correctly,  between  Adramyttium  and  Carina, 
about  80  stadia  to  the  north-east  of  the  former. 
(Comp.  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  18;  Steph.  B.  s.  u.)  Al- 
though this  town  perished  at  an  early  period,  its  name 
remained  celebrated  throughout  antiquity,  being  at- 
tached to  the  neighbouring  plain  (©ijgrjs  rredlov, 
Campus  Thebanus),  which  was  famed  for  its  fer- 
tility, and  was  often  ravaged  and  plundei-ed  by  the 
different  armies,  whom  the  events  of  war  brought 
into  this  part  of  Asia.  (Herod,  vii.  42 ; Xenoph. 
1.  c.;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  588;  Liv.  xxxvii.  19.)  Ste- 
phanus  B.  (s.  v.)  mentions  another  town  of  this 
name  as  belonging  to  the  territoiy  of  Miletus  in 
Asia  Minor.  [L.  S.] 

THECHES  (0^X'»7s),  one  of  the  highest  points  of 
Mount  Paryadres  in  Pontus,  south-east  of  Trapezus, 
on  the  borders  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Ma- 
crones.  From  it  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  under 
Xenophon  for  the  first  time  descried  the  distant 
Euxine.  (Xenoph.  A nab.  iv.  7.  § 21.)  Diodorus 
Siculus  (xiv.  29)  calls  the  mountain  Xi}uiov  opos ; 
but  it  still  bears  its  ancient  name  Tekkh.  (Ritter, 
Erdhmde,  ii.  p.  768.)  [L.  S.] 

THECOA.  [Tekoah.] 

THEGANUSSA.  [Messenia,  p.  342,  b.] 
THEI'SOA  (©ettrda:  Eth.  ©eiaodrrjs').  1.  A town 
of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Cynuria  or  Parrhasia,  on 
the  northern  slope  of  Mt.  Lycaeus,  called  after  the 
nymph  Theisoa,  one  of  the  nurses  of  Zeus.  Its  in- 
habitants were  removed  to  Megalopolis  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  latter  city.  Leake  places  it  at  the 
castle  of  St.  Helen  above  Lavdha.  Ross  discovered 
some  ancient  remains  N.  of  Andritzdna,  which  he 
conjectures  may  be  those  of  Theisoa.  (Paus.  viii. 
38.  §§  3,  9,  viii.  27.  § 4;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  315,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  154;  Ross, 
Reisen  im  Peloponnes,  vol.  i.  p.  101  ; Boblaye, 
Recherches,  p.  151.) 

2.  A town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  territory  of  Orcho- 
menus, the  inhabitants  of  which  also  removed  to 
Megalopolis.  It  is  mentioned  along  with  Methy- 
drium  and  Teuthis  as  belonging  to  the  confederation 
(avvreXeia)  of  Orchomenos.  It  is  probably  repre- 
sented by  the  ruins  near  Dimitzana.  (Paus.  viii. 
27.  §§  4,  7,  viii.  28.  § 3;  Ross,  p.  115.) 

THEIUM,  a town  of  Athamania  in  Epeirus,  of 
uncertain  site.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  2.) 

THELINE.  [Arelate.] 

THELPU'SA  (©eATToutra,  Paus.  and  Coins;  TeA- 
<pov(Ta,  Polyb.,  Diod.,  and  Steph.  B.  s.  v.:  Eth.  0eA- 
TTovaios,  TeK(pouaios),  a town  in  the  west  of  Arcadia, 
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situated  upon  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  river 
Ladon.  Its  territory  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
that  of  Psophis,  on  the  south  by  that  of  Heraea,  on 
the  west  by  the  Eleia  and  Tisatis,  and  on  the  east  by 
that  of  Cleitor,  Tripolis,  and  Theisoa.  The  town  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a nymph,  the 
daughter  of  the  river  Ladon,  which  nymph  was  pro- 
bably the  stream  flowing  through  the  lower  part  of 
the  town  into  the  Ladon.  It  is  first  mentioned  in 
history  in  b.  c.  352,  when  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
defeated  in  its  neighbourhood  by  the  Spartans. 
(Diod.  xvi.  39.)  In  b.  c.  222  it  was  taken  by  An- 
tigonus  Doson,  in  the  war  against  Cleomenes,  and  it 
is  also  mentioned  in  the  campaigns  of  Philip.  (Po- 
lyb.  ii.  54,  iv.  60,  73,  77 ; Sleph.  B.  s.  v.  TaA^ooo-a; 
Plin.  iv.  6.  s.  20.)  Its  coins  show  that  it  belonged 
to  the  Achaean  League.  (Leake,  Peloponnesiaca, 
p.  206.)  When  Pausanias  visited  Thelpusa,  the  city 
was  nearly  deserted,  so  that  the  agora,  which  was 
formerly  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  then  stood  at  its 
extremity.  He  saw  a temple  of  Asclepius,  and  an- 
other of  the  twelve  gods,  of  which  the  latter  was 
nearly  levelled  with  the  ground.  (Paus.  viii.  25 
§ 3.)  Pausanias  also  mentions  two  temples  of  some 
celebrity  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thelpusa,  one 
above  and  the  other  below  the  city.  The  one  above 
was  the  temple  of  Demeter  Eleusinia,  containing 
statues  of  Demeter,  Persephone  and  Dionysus,  made 
of  stone,  and  which  probably  stood  at  the  castle  op- 
posite to  Spdthari  (viii.  25.  §§  2,  3).  The  temple 
below  the  city  was  also  sacred  to  Demeter,  whom  the 
Thelpusians  called  Erinnys.  This  temple  is  alluded 
to  by  Lycophron  (1038)  and  Callimachus  (Fr.  107). 
It  was  situated  at  a place  called  Onceium,  where 
Oncus,  the  son  of  Apollo,  is  said  once  to  have  reigned 
(viii.  25.  § 4,  seq. ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ''OyKeiov).  Below 
this  temple  stood  the  temple  of  Apollo  Oncaeates,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ladon,  and  on  the  right  bank  that 
of  the  boy  Asclepius,  with  the  sepulchre  of  Trygon, 
said  to  have  been  the  nurse  of  Asclepius  (viii.  25. 
§11).  The  ruins  of  Thelpusa  stand  upon  the  slope 
of  a considerable  hill  near  the  village  of  Vdnena 
(Bdveva).  There  are  only  few  traces  of  the  walls 
of  the  dity.  At  the  ruined  church  of  St.  John,  near 
the  rivulet,  are  some  Hellenic  foundations  and  frag- 
ments of  columns.  The  saint  is  probably  the  suc- 
cessor of  Asclepius,  whose  temple,  as  we  learn  from 
Pausanias  stood  longest  in  the  city.  There  are 
likewi.se  the  remains  of  a Roman  building,  about 
12  yards  long  and  6 wide,  with  the  ruins  of  an 
arched  roof.  There  are  also  near  the  Ladon  some 
Hellenic  foundations,  and  the  lower  parts  of  six  co- 
lumns. Below  Vdnena  there  stands  upon  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ladon  the  ruined  church  of  St.  Athana- 
sius the  Miraculous,  where  Leake  found  the  remains 
of  several  columns.  Half  a mile  below  this  church 
is  the  village  of  Tumbiki,  where  a promontory  pro- 
jects into  the  river,  upon  which  there  is  a mound 
apparently  artificial.  This  mound  is  probably  the 
tomb  of  Trygon,  and  Tumbiki  is  the  site  of  the 
the  temple  of  Asclepius. 

Pausanias,  in  describing  the  route  from  Psophis 


to  Thelpusa,  after  mentioning  the  boundaries  between 
the  territories  of  the  two  states  [Psophis],  first 
crosses  the  river  Arsen,  and  then,  at  the  distance  of 
25  stadia,  arrives  at  the  ruins  of  a village  Cans  and 
a temple  of  Asclepius  Cuusius,  erected  upon  the 
roadside.  From  this  place  the  distance  to  Thelpusa 
was  40  stadia.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  pp.  97,  seq., 
250,  seq.,  Peloponnesiaca,  pp.  205,  222,  228; 
Boblaye,  Recherch.es,  <^c.  p.  152;  Ross,  Reisen  im 
Peloponnes,  p.  Ill;  Curtins,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  i. 
p.  370,  seq.) 

THELUTHA,  a fortress  situated  on  an  island  in 
the  Euphrates.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus 
(xxiv.  2),  who  states  that  it  was  used  as  a treasury 
by  the  Per.'^ians.  It  is  unquestionably  the  same  as 
the  Thilabus  of  Isidorus  {Stathm.  Parth.  1),  who 
gives  a similar  description  of  it,  and  places  it  at  no 
great  distance  from  another  island  in  the  same  river, 
Anatho.  Zosimus,  speaking  of  the  same  region, 
notices  a fortified  island,  which  he  calls  (ppovpiov 
oxvpcoTarov  (iii.  15);  probably  the  same  place. 
It  is  doubtless  represented  now  by  an  island  which 
Colonel  Chesney  calls  Telbes,  Tilbus,  or  Anatelbes 
(i.  p.  53  and  Map.).  [V.] 

THEMEOTAE  ((depewTai,  Ptol.  v.  9.  § 17),  a 
people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia.  [T.  H.  D.] 

THEMMA.  [Tema]. 

THEMISCY'RA  (©e^uiV/rupa),  a plain  in  the 
north  of  Pontus,  about  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Iris 
and  Thermodon,  was  a rich  and  beautiful  district, 
ever  verdant,  and  supplying  food  for  numberless  herds 
of  oxen  and  horses.  It  also  produced  great  abun- 
dance of  grain,  especially  pannick  and  millet ; and 
the  southern  parts  near  the  mountains  furnished  a 
variety  of  fruits,  such  as  grapes,  apples,  pears,  and 
nuts  in  such  quantities  that  they  were  suffered  to 
waste  on  the  trees.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  126,  xii.  p.  547, 
folk;  Aeschyl.  Prom.  722;  comp.  Apollod.  ii.  5; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  370 ; Plin.  vi.  3,  xxiv.  102.) 
Mythology  describes  this  plain  as  the  native  country 
of  the  Amazons. 

A Greek  town  of  the  name  of  Themiscyra,  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  coast  and  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Thermodon,  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Herodotus  (iv.  86;  comp.  Scylax,  p.  33;  Paus.  i.  2. 
§ 1).  Ptolemy  (v.  6.  § 3)  is  undoubtedly  mistaken 
in  placing  it  further  west,  midway  between  the  Iris 
and  Cape  Heraclium.  Scylax  calls  it  a Greek  town; 
but  Diodorus  (ii.  44)  states  that  it  was  built  by 
the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Amazons.  After 
the  retreat  of  Mithridates  from  Cyzicus,  Themiscyra 
was  besieged  by  Lucullus.  The  inhabitants  on  that 
occasion  defended  themselves  with  great  valour;  and 
when  their  walls  were  undermined,  they  sent  bears 
and  other  wild  beasts,  and  even  swanns  of  bees, 
against  the  workmen  of  Lucullus  (Appian,  Mithrid. 
78).  But  notwithstanding  their  gallant  defence,  the 
town  seems  to  have  perished  on  that  occasion,  for 
Mela  speaks  of  it  as  no  longer  existing  (i.  19),  and 
Strabo  does  not  mention  it  at  all.  (Comp.  Anon. 
Peripl.  P.  E.p.  11;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Xadiaia.)  Some 
suppose  that  the  town  of  Thermeh,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Thermodon,  marks  the  site  of  ancient  Themiscyra; 
but  Hamilton  (^Researches,  i.  p.  283)  justly  observes 
that  it  must  have  been  situated  a little  further  in- 
land. Ruins  of  the  place  do  not  appear  to  exist,  for 
those  which  Texier  regards  as  indicating  the  site  of 
Themiscyra,  at  a distance  of  two  days’  journey  from 
the  Halys,  on  the  borders  of  Galatia,  cannot  possibly 
have  belonged  to  it,  but  are  in  all  probability  the 
remains  of  Tavium.  [L.  S.] 


THEMISONIUM. 

THEMISO'NIUM(0ejUt(rto»'to»':  Eth.  &6/j.iad>vios'), 
a town  of  Phrygia,  near  the  borders  of  Pisidia, 
whence  in  later  times  it  was  regarded  as  a town  of 
Pisidia.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  576;  Pans.  x.  32;  Ptol.  v. 
2.  § 26  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ; Plin.  v.  29  ; Hierocl.  p. 
674  ; Geogr.  Rav  i.  18.)  Pausanias  relates  that 
the  Themisonians  showed  a cave,  about  30  stadia 
from  their  town,  in  which,  on  the  advice  of  Heracles, 
Apollo,  and  Hermes,  they  had  concealed  their  wives 
and  children  during  an  invasion  of  the  Celts,  and 
in  which  afterwards  they  set  up  statues  of  these  di- 
vinities. According  to  the  Peuting.  Table,  Themiso- 
nium  was  34  miles  from  Laodiceia.  Arundell  (^Dis- 
coveries, ii.  p.  136),  guided  by  a coin  of  the  place, 
fixes  its  site  on  the  river  Azanes,  and  believes  the 
ruins  at  Kai  Hissar  to  be  those  of  Themisonium;  but 
Kiepert  (in  Franz’s  Fiinf  Inschriften,  p.  29)  thinks 
that  the  ruins  of  Kisel  Hissar,.  which  Arundell 
takes  to  mark  the  site  of  Cibyra,  are  those  of 
Themisonium.  [L.  S.j 

THENAE  (Qevai,  Callim.  in  Jov.  42 ; Steph.  B. 
s.  V.  ^OfjL(pd\iov),  a town  of  Crete  close  on  the  Om- 
phalian  plain,  and  near  Cnossus.  If  not  on  the  very 
site  it  must  have  been  close  to  the  Costello  Temenos 
of  the  Venetians,  which  was  built  A.  d.  961,  when 
tlie  Cretans,  under  their  Saracenic  leaders,  were 
vanquished  by  Nicephorus  Phocas  and  the  forces  of 
the  Byzantine  emperor.  (Pashley,  Travels,  vol.  i. 
p.  224;  comp.  Finlay,  Byzantine  Empire,  vol.  i.  p. 
377;  Gibbon,  c.  lii.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

THENAE  a maritime  city  of  Byzacium 

in  Africa  Proper,  at  the  mouth  of  a small  river  which 
fell  into  the  Syrtis  Minor,  and  216  miles  SE.  of 
Carthage.  (Plin.  v.  4.  s.  3.)  By  Strabo  it  is  called 
7)  &4va  (xvii.  p.  831),  and  by  Ptolemy  0atVo,  or 
(deaivai  (i.  15.  § 2,  iv.  3.  § 11).  At  a later  period 
it  became  a Roman  colony  with  the  name  of  Aelia 
Augusta  Mercurialis  (Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  363;  cf. 
Itin.  Ant.  p.  59,  also  pp.  46,47,  48,  57).  Now 
Thaini,  or  Tiny.  [T.  H.  D.] 

THEODORIAS.  [Vacca.] 

THEODORO  POLIS  (Q^whupiiroKis,  Procop.  de 
Aed.  iv.  6,  7),  a town  of  Moesia  Inferior,  founded  by 
the  emperor  Justinian.  [T.  H.  D.] 

THEODO'SIA  (Qeodoaia,  Ptol.  hi.  6.  § 3),  a 
flourishing  colony  of  the  Milesians,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Chersonesus  Taurica,  in  European  Sarmatia, 
with  a harbour  capable  of  containing  100  ships. 
(Strab.  vii.  309 ; Arrian,  Per.  P.  Eux.  p.  20.)  In 
the  dialect  of  the  natives,  it  was  called  Ardabda 
('ApSd€8a,  Anon.  Per.  P.  Eux.  p.  5),  which  is  said 
to  have  signified,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Taurians, 
“seven  gods”  (Pallas,  i.  p.  416),  and  at  a later  pe- 
riod Kapha  (Kdcpa,  Const.  Porphyr.  de  Adm.  Imp.  c. 
53);  whilst  by  the  Geogr.  Rav.  (iv.  3,  v.  11)  we 
find  it  named  Theodosiopolis.  It  enjoyed  an  exten- 
sive commerce,  particularly  in  corn  (Dem.  adv.  Lept. 
p.  255),  but  appears  to  have  been  ruined  before  the 
age  of  Arrian,  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. (Arrian,  1.  c.)  Yet  it  continues  to  be  men- 
tioned by  later  writers  (Polyaen.  v.  23;  Amm. 
Marc.  xxii.  8.  § 36;  Oros.  i.  2;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
&c.)  Yet  we  should  not,  perhaps,  allow  these  writers 
much  authority ; at  all  events  the  very  name  of  the 
Milesian  colony  appears  to  have  vanished  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  under 
whom  the  site  on  which  it  stood  was  already  called 
Kaft'on  (de  Adm.  Imp.  c.  43;  cf.  Neumann,  Die  HeU 
lenen  im  SkythenlanOe,  p.  469.)  Clarke  imagined 
tliat  he  had  discovered  its  mins  at  Stara  Crim, 
where  there  are  still  some  magnificeut  remains  of  a 
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Greek  city  (Trav.  ii.  p.  154,  sq.;  cf.  p.  150  and 
note);  but  the  more  general,  and  perhaps  better 
founded  opinion  is,  that  it  stood,  near  its  namesake, 
the  modern  Caffa  or  Theodosia.  (Cf.  Raoul-Rochette, 
Ant.  du  Bosp.  Cimm.  p.  30;  Dubois,  v.  p.  280.) 
For  coins  and  inscriptions,  see  Kohler,  Eov.  Act. 
Acad.  Petrop.  xiv.  p.  122,  and  Mem.  de  St.  Petersb. 
ix.  p.  649,  sq.;  Clarke,  7ray.  ii.  148,  sq.  [T. H.  D.] 
THEODOSIO'POLIS  (also  called  Apki),  a town 
in  the  SE.  of  Thrace,  on  the  road  from  Cypsela  to 
Byzantium,  a short  distance  to  the  E.  of  the  source 
of  the  river  Melas.  Ammianus  (xxvii.  4.  § 12)  men- 
tions it  by  the  latter  name  as  one  of  the  two  chief 
towns  of  Europa,  the  designation  in  his  time  of  the 
SE.  division  of  Thrace.  [J.  R.] 

THEODOSIO'POLIS  (QeoboaioviroAis,  Procop 
de  Aed.  iii.  5),  a city  in  Armenia  Major,  founded  by 
Theodo.sius  II.  to  keep  the  Armenians  in  subjection 
It  was  enlarged  by  the  emperor  Anastasius,  and  its 
fortifications  were  much  strengthened  by  Justinian. 
(Procop.  B.  P.  i.  10.)  It  lay  S.  of  the  Araxes  and 
42  stadia  S.  of  the  mountain  in  which  the  Euphrates 
rises,  the  present  Bingol.  (Id.  Ib.  17;  cf.  Ritter, 
Erdik.  X.  p.  79,  seq.)  Theodosiopolis  enjoyed  an  ex- 
tensive commerce.  (Const.  Porphyr.  cfe  Adm.  Imp. 
45.)  Some  writers  identify  it  with  Arzeroum 
(Ritter,  Ib.  pp.  80,  271,  seq.;  Zeune,  p.  431)  ; but 
according  to  D’Anville  (Geogr.  Anc.  ii.  p.  99,  sq.) 
it  lay  35  miles  E.  of  that  place.  (Cf.  Chardin, 
ii.  p.  173,  sq. ; Hamilton,  Asia  Minor,  ^-c.  i.  p. 
178;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  iv.  p.  168,  ed. 
Smith.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

THEODOSIO'POLIS,  in  Mysia.  [Perpekena.] 
THEON  OCHEMA.  [Libya,  p.  179,  b.] 
THEOPHA'NIUS  (Qeocpdvios,  Ptol.  v.  9.  § 3),  a 
river  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  which  fell  into  the  Palus 
Maeotis,  between  the  greater  and  less  Rhom  bites. 
(Cf.  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  § 29.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

THEO'POLIS.  This  place  in  Gallia,  with  a 
pure  Greek  name,  was  near  Sisteron,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Basses-Alpes,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dru- 
entia  (Durance').  An  inscription  cut  on  the  slope 
of  a rock  in  honour  of  Dardanus,  praefect  of  the 
Praetorium  of  Gallia  in  the  time  of  Honorius,  and 
in  honour  of  his  mother,  informs  us  that  they  made 
a road  for  this  town  by  cutting  both  sides  of  the 
mountains,  and  they  gave  it  walls  and  gates.  The 
place  is  still  called  Thioux,  and  there  are  said  to  be 
remains  there.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  &c.)  [G.  L.J 
THERA  (&T}pa,  Ion.  &r)pr]  • Eth.  &ripa7os: 
Santorin),  an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  the 
chief  of  the  Sporades,  is  described  by  Strabo  as  200 
stadia  in  circumference,  opposite  the  Cretan  island 
of  Dia,  and  700  stadia  from  Crete  itself.  (Strab. 
X.  p.  484.)  Pliny  places  Thera  25  Roman  miles 
S.  of  los  (iv.  12.  s.  23).  Thera  is  said  to  have 
been  formed  by  a clod  of  earth  thrown  from  the  ship 
Argo,  to  have  received  the  name  of  Calliste,  when 
it  first  emerged  from  the  sea,  and  to  have  been  first 
inhabited  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  were  left  there 
by  Cadmus.  Eight  generations  afterwards  it  was 
colonised  by  Lacedaemonians  and  Minyae  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Spartan  Theras,  the  son  of  Autesion, 
who  gave  his  name  to  the  island.  (Herod,  iv.  147, 
seq.;  Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  457;  Callin.  ap.  Strab.  viii.  p. 
347,  X.  p.  484;  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  1762;  Paus.  iii. 
1.  § 7,  iii.  15.  § 6,  vii.  2.  § 2.)  Its  only  im- 
portance in  history  is  owing  to  its  being  the  mother- 
city  of  Cyrene  in  Africa,  which  was  founded  by 
Battus  of  Thera  in  b.c.  631.  (Herod,  iv.  150, 
seq.)  At  this  time  Thera  contained  seven  districts 
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(X^poi,  Herod,  iv.  153.)  Ptolemy  (iii.  15.  § 26) 
has  preserved  the  names  of  two  places,  Eleusin  or 
Eleusis,  and  Oea;  and  a third,  called  Melaenae, 
occurs  in  an  inscription.  (Bockh,  Inscr.  no.  2448.) 
Like  Melos,  Thera  sided  with  the  Lacedaemonians 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  War 
(Thuc.  ii.  9),  but  of  its  subsequent  history  we  have 
no  information. 

Thera  and  the  surrounding  islands  are  remarkable 
as  having  been  the  scene  of  active  volcanic  operations 
in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  survey  made  by  command  of  the 
English  Admiralty,  we  now  possess  precise  infor- 
mation respecting  these  islands,  the  result  of  which, 
with  additional  particulars,  is  given  by  Lieutenant 
Leycester  in  a paper  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  from  which  the  following 
account  is  chiefly  taken.  Thera,  now  called  Santorin, 
the  largest  of  the  group,  has  been  likened  in  form  to 
a horse-shoe ; but  a crescent  with  its  two  points  elon- 
gated towards  the  west  would  be  a more  exact  de- 
scription. The  distance  round  the  inner  curve  is  12 
miles,  and  round  the  outer  18,  making  the  coast-line 
of  the  whole  island  30  miles;  its  breadth  is  in  no 
part  more  than  3 miles._  Opposite  to  Thera  west- 
ward is  Therasia,  which  "still  bears  the  same  name. 
(Strab.  i.  p.  57,  v.  p.  484;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Qrjpacria  ; 
Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 28;  Plin.  ii.  87.  s.  89,  iv.  12.  s.  70.) 
Its  circuit  is  7^  miles,  its  length  from  N.  to  S. 
about  2j  miles,  and  its  breadth  a mile.  About 
If  mile  S.  of  Therasia,  lies  Aspronisi,  or  White 
Island,  only  a mile  in  circuit,  and  so  called  from 
being  capped  with  a deep  layer  of  pozzolana : the 
name  of  this  island  is  not  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers.  These  three  islands,  Thera,  Therasia,  and 
Aspronisi,  enclose  an  expanse  of  water  nearly  18 
miles  in  circumference,  which  is  in  reality  the 
crater  of  a great  volcano.  The  islands  were  origin- 
ally united,  and  were  subsequently  separated  by 
the  eruption  of  the  crater.  In  the  centre  of  this 
basin  three  volcanic  mountains  rise,  known  by  the 
name  of  Kammeni  or  the  Burnt,  (juaiiixip-q,  i.  e. 
Kav/j.€vr)  instead  of  Ke/cau/ue^^rj),  and  distinguished 
as  the  Palaea  or  Old,  the  Nea  or  New,  and  the 
Mikra  or  Little.  It  was  formerly  asserted  that 
the  basin  was  unfathomable,  but  its  depth  and  shape 
have  been  clearly  ascertained  by  the  soundings  of 
the  English  Survey.  Supposing  the  basin  could  be 
drained,  a gigantic  bowl-shaped  cavity  would  appear, 
with  walls  2449  feet  high  in  some  places,  and  no- 
where less  than  1200  feet  high,  while  the  Kam~ 
minis  would  be  seen  to  form  in  the  centre  a huge 
mountain  5^  miles  in  circumference  with  three 
summits,  the  Palaea  Kammeni,  the  Nea  Kammeni, 
and  the  Mikra  Kammeni,  rising  severally  from  the 
bottom  of  the  abyss  to  the  height  of  1606,  1629, 
and  1550  feet.  The  rim  of  the  great  crater  thus 
exposed  would  appear  in  all  parts  unbroken,  except 
at  the  northern  point  between  Thera  and  Therasia, 
where  there  is  a chasm  or  door  into  the  crater  about 
a mile  in  width,  and  1170  feet  in  depth  midway 
between  the  two  islands.  (See  Map,  B.)  If  we 
now  suppose  the  waters  of  the  Aegaean  let  in, 
the  edges  of  the  crater,  forming  the  inner  curve  of 
Thera  and  Therasia,  rise  above  the  sea  from  the 
height  of  500  to  1200  feet,  and  present  frightful 
precipices,  of  the  colour  of  iron  dross,  except  where 
their  summits  are  capped  with  a deep  layer  of  poz- 
zolana. The  Palaea  Kammeni  is  328  feet  above  the 
water;  the  Nea  Kammeni  351  feet;  and  the  Mikra 
Kammeni  222  feet. 
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Thera,  Therasia,  and  Aspronisi  are  all  composed 
of  volcanic  matter,  except  the  southern  part  of 
Thera,  which  contains  Mount  Elias,  of  limestone 
formation,  the  peak  of  which  rises  1887  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  the  highest  land  in  the 
island.  This  mountain  must  have  been  originally  a 
submarine  eminence  in  the  bed  of  the  Mediterranean 
before  the  volcanic  cone  was  formed  (Lyell,  Prin- 
ciples of  Geology,  p.  445,  9th  ed  ). 

The  first  appearance  of  the  three  Kammenis  be- 
longs to  historical  times,  and  has  been  narrated  by 
several  writers.  The  Nea  Kammeni,  which  is  the 
largest  of  the  group,  did  not  emerge  till  the  year 
1707;  but  the  other  two  were  thrown  up  in  ancient 
times.  The  exact  time  of  their  appearance,  how- 
ever, is  differently  related,  and  it  is  difficult,  and  in 
some  cases  impossible,  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
statements  of  ancient  writers  upon  the  subject.  It 
appears  certain  that  the  oldest  of  these  islands  is  the 
most  southerly  one,  still  called  the  Palaea  or  Old 
Kammeni.  It  burst  out  of  the  sea  in  b.  c.  197, 
and  received  the  name  of  Hiera,  a name  frequently 
given  in  antiquity  to  volcanic  mountains.  This  fact 
is  stated  by  Eusebius,  Justin,  Strabo,  and  Plutarch. 
It  is  related  by  Strabo  that  flames  burst  out  of  the 
sea  for  four  days,  and  that  an  island  was  formed  12 
stadia  or  1^  English  mile  in  circumference.  (Euseb. 
Chron.  p.  144,  Olymp.  145.  4;  Justin,  xxx.  4; 
Strab.  i.  p.  57;  Plut.  de  Pyth.  Or.  11.  p.  399.) 
The  unanimous  statement  of  these  four  writers  is, 
however,  at  variance  with  that  of  Pliny  (ii.  87.  s.  89), 
who  says  “that  in  the  4th  year  of  the  135th  Olympiad 
[b.  c.  237]  there  arose  Thera  and  Therasia;  between 
these  islands,  130  years  later  [b.  c.  107],  Hiera, 
also  called  Automate;  and  2 stadia  from  the 
latter,  110  years  [a.  d.  3]  afterwards,  in  the  con- 
sulship of  M.  Junius  Silanus  and  L.  Balbus,  on  the 
8th  of  July,  Thia.”  In  another  passage  he  says 
(iv.  12.  s.  23);  “ Thera,  when  it  first  emerged  from 
the  sea,  was  called  Calliste.  Therasia  was  after- 
wards torn  away  from  it ; between  the  two  there  pre- 
sently arose  Automate,  also  called  Hiera;  and  in  our 
age  Thia  near  Hiera.”  Seneca  refers  apparently  to 
the  events  mentioned  by  Pliny,  when  he  states  ( Qu. 
Nat.  ii.  26),  upon  the  authority  of  Posidonius,  that 
an  island  arose  in  the  Aegaean  sea  “ in  the  memory 
of  our  ancestors”  (majorum  nostrorum  memoria),  and 
that  the  same  thing  happened  a second  time  “ in  our 
memory  ” (nostra  memoria)  in  the  consulship  of  Va- 
lerius Asiaticus  [a.  d.  46].  (Comp.  Qu.  Nat.  vi.21.) 

According  to  the  preceding  statements  there  would 
have  been  five  different  eruptions  of  islands  in  the 
space  of  little  more  than  200  years.  First  Thera 
and  Therasia  themselves  appeared  in  b.  c.  237,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny ; secondly  Hiera,  according  to  Euse- 
bius, Justin,  Strabo,  and  Plutarch,  in  b.  c.  197; 
thirdly  Hiera  or  Automate,  according  to  Pliny,  130 
years  later  than  the  first  occurrence,  consequently 
in  B.  c.  107;  fourthly,  according  to  Pliny,  110 
years  afterwards,  Thia,  that  is  in  a.  d.  3;  fifthly, 
according  to  Seneca  and  other  writers,  who  will  be 
mentioned  presently,  an  island  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  a.  d.  46. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  there  is  some  gross  error  in 
the  text  of  Pliny,  or  that  he  has  made  use  of  his 
authorities  with  a carelessness  which  is  not  unusual 
with  him.  The  most  surprising  thing  is,  that  he 
has  omitted  the  eruptions  of  the  islands  in  b.  c.  197 
and  A.D.  46,  which  are  guaranteed  by  several  au- 
thorities. His  statement  that  Thera  and  Therasia 
first  appeared  in  the  4th  year  of  the  1 35  th  Olympiad, 
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i.  e.  B.  c.  237,  is  absurd,  as  they  are  mentioned  by 
Callinus  and  Herodotus,  and  must  have  existed  even 
long  before  the  time  of  those  writers ; but  if  we  sup- 
pose a slight  error  in  the  numerals  in  the  text  of 
Pliny  (reading  “ Olympiadis  cxxxxv  anno  quarto  ” 
instead  of  “ Olympiadis  cxxxv  anno  quarto  ”),  we 
have  the  very  year  (b.c.  197)  in  which  Eusebius 
and  Justin  place  the  appearance  of  Hiera.  There 
can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  Pliny’s  authorities 
referred  to  this  event,  and  that  it  was  only  through 
carelessness  that  he  spoke  of  the  appearance  of  Thera 
and  Therasia  in  that  year.  Thus  the  first  state- 
ment of  Pliny  may  be  reconciled  with  the  accounts 
of  Eusebius,  Justin,  and  the  other  writers.  The 
appearance  of  the  second  island,  to  which  he  falsely 
transfers  the  name  of  Hiera  from  the  earlier  occur- 
rence, must  be  placed  in  b.c.  67,  according  to  the 
corrected  chronology.  This  island  no  longer  exists; 
and  it  must  therefore  either  have  been  thrown  up 
and  disappeared  again  immediately,  as  was  the  case 
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in  the  eruption  of  1650,  or  it  was  simply  an  addition 
to  the  ancient  Hiera,  of  which  thei-e  are  some  in- 
stances at  a later  period.  It  is  apparently  to  this 
eruption  that  the  statement  of  PosidoniuS;  quoted  by 
Seneca,  refers.  The  last  statement  of  Pliny  that  a 
new  island,  named  Thia,  was  thrown  up  2 stadia 
from  Thia  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Junius  Silanus 
and  L.  Baibas,  on  the  8th  of  July,  is  so  exact  that  it 
seems  hardly  possible  to  reject  it ; but  here  again  is 
an  error  in  the  date.  If  we  take  the  numbers  as 
they  stand,  this  event  would  have  happened  in  a.d. 
3,  or,  according  to  the  corrected  numbers,  in  a.  d.  43, 
whereas  we  know  that  M.  Junius  Silanus  and  L. 
Balbus  were  consuls  in  a.d.  19.  No  other  writer, 
however,  speaks  of  an  eruption  of  an  island  in  this 
year,  which,  if  it  actually  happened,  must  again 
have  disappeared.  Moreover,  it  is  strange  that  Pliny 
should  have  passed  over  the  eruption  of  the  real 
Thia,  or  Mikra  Kammeni,  which  occurred  in  his  life- 
time, in  the  consulship  of  Valerius  Asiaticus,  and  in 
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the  reign  of  Claudius,  a.d.  46.  This  event,  with 
the  difference  of  only  a single  year,  Ls  mentioned  by 
several  writers.  (Senec.  Q,u.  Nat.  ii.  26,  vi.  21; 
Dion  Cass.  lx.  29;  Aurel.  Viet.  Caes.  4,  Epit.  4; 
Oros.  vii.  6;  Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  7;  Georg.  Cedren. 
i.  p.  197,  ed.  Par.)  Moreover  Pliny  himself,  in 
another  passage  (iv.  12.  s.  23),  says  that  Thia  ap- 
peared in  our  age  (“  in  nostro  aevo  ”),  which  can 
hardly  apply  to  the  consulship  of  Silanus  and  Balbus, 
since  he  was  not  born  till  A.D.  23. 

In  A.D.  726,  during  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Isaurian, 
Hiera,  or  the  PalaeaKammeni,  received  an  augmenta- 
tion on  the  NE.  side.  (Theoph.  Chronogr.  p.  338, 
ed.  Paris.;  Cedren.  i.  p.  454,  ed.  Paris.;  Nicephor. 
p.  37,  ed.  Par.)  There  have  been  several  eruptions 
in  modern  times,  of  which  a full  account  is  given  by 
Lieut.  Leycester  and  Ross.  Of  these  one  of  the  most 
important  was  in  1573,  when  the  Mikra  Kammeni 
is  said  to  have  been  formed.  But  as  we  have  already 
seen  from  several  authorities  that  an  island  was 
formed  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  A.D.  46,  we  must 
suppose  either  that  the  last-mentioned  island  sunk 
into  the  sea  at  some  unknown  period,  and  made  its 
appearance  a second  time  as  the  Mikra  Kammeni  in 
1573,  or  that  there  was  only  an  augmentation  of 
the  Mikra  Kammeni  in  this  year.  The  latter  sup- 
position is  the  more  probable,  especially  since  Father 
Richard,  who  records  it,  was  not  an  eye-witness,  but 
derived  his  information  from  old  people  in  the  island. 
There  was  another  terrible  eruption  in  1650,  which 
Father  Richard  himself  saw.  It  broke  out  at  an 
entirely  different  spot  from  all  preceding  eruptions, 
outside  the  gulf,  off  the  NE.  coast  of  Thera,  about 
3 1 miles  from  C.  Kolumbo,  in  the  direction  of  los 
and  Anydros.  This  submarine  outbreak  lasted  about 
three  months,  covering  the  sea  with  pumice,  and 
giving  rise  to  a shoal,  which  was  found  by  the 
English  Survey  to  have  10  fathoms  water  over  it. 
(See  map.  A.)  At  the  same  time  the  island  of 
Thera  was  violently  shaken  by  earthquakes,  in  which 
many  houses  were  overthrown,  and  a great  number 
of  persons  and  animals  were  killed  by  the  pestilential 
vapours  emitted  from  the  volcano.  The  sea  inundated 
the  flat  eastern  coast  of  the  island  to  the  extent  of 
two  Italian  miles  inland.  The  ruins  of  two  ancient 
towns  at  Perissa  and  Kamari  were  disinterred,  the 
existence  of  which  was  previously  unknown,  and 
which  must  have  been  overwhelmed  by  some  previous 
eruption  of  volcanic  matter.  The  road  also,  which 
then  existed  round  Cape  Messa-Vouno,  was  sunk 
beneath  the  waters. 

For  the  next  50  years,  or  a little  longer,  the  vol- 
canic fires  slept,  but  in  1707  they  burst  forth  with 
redoubled  fury,  and  produced  the  largest  of  the  three 
burnt  islands,  the  Nea  Kammeni.  It  originally  con- 
sisted of  two  islands.  The  first  which  rose  was  called 
the  White  Island,  composed  of  a mass  of  pumice  ex- 
tremely porous.  A few  days  afterwards  there  ap- 
peared a large  chain  of  dark  rocks,  composed  of 
brown  trachyte,  to  which  the  name  of  the  Black 
Island  was  given.  These  two  islands  were  gradually 
united ; and  in  the  course  of  the  eruptions,  the  black 
rocks  became  the  centre  of  the  actual  island,  the 
Nea  Kammeni.  The  White  Island  was  first  seen 
on  the  23rd  of  May,  1707,  and  for  a year  the  dis- 
charges of  the  volcano  were  incessant.  After  this 
time  the  eruptions  were  less  frequent;  but  they  con- 
tinued to  occur  at  intervals  in  1710  and  1711;  and 
it  was  not  till  1712  that  the  fires  of  the  volcano 
became  extinct.  The  island  is  now  about  2^  miles 
in  circuit,  and  has  a perfect  cone  at  its  SE.  side, 
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which  is  351  feet  high.  From  1712  down  to  the 
present  day  there  has  been  no  further  eruption. 

There  are  several  thermal  and  mineral  springs  at 
Thera  and  the  surrounding  islands,  of  which  Lieut. 
Leycester  gives  an  account,  and  which  are  more 
fully  described  by  Landerer  in  the  treatise  entitled 
Ilept  rwv  eV  @i]pa  (^avToprjyp')  vSaTcou, 

Athens,  1835.  The  most  important  are  the  iron 
springs  in  a bay  on  the  SE.  side  of  Nea  Kammeni. 
There  are  springs  on  the  NE.  side  of  Palaea  Kam- 
mmi,  likewise  near  Cape  Exomiti  in  the  south  of 
Thera,  and  at  other  places.  Fresh  water  springs  are 
very  rare  at  Thera,  and  are  only  found  round  Mount 
Elias  springing  from  the  limestone.  The  inhabitants 
depend  for  their  supply  of  water  upon  the  rain  which 
they  catch  in  the  tanks  during  the  winter. 

The  principal  modern  town  of  the  island  is  now 
called  Thera,  or  Phira,  and  is  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  curve  of  the  gulf.  When  Toumefort  visited 
Thera,  the  capital  stood  upon  the  promontory  Skaro, 
a little  to  the  N.  of  the  present  capital,  and  imme- 
diately under  the  town  of  Merovouli.  The  pro- 
montory Skaro  projects  about  one  third  of  a mile 
into  the  sea;  and  upon  it  are  the  remains  of  a castle 
built  by  the  dukes  of  Naxos.  The  chief  town  in  the 
island,  after  the  capital,  is  Epanomeria,  on  the  NW. 
promontory,  and  directly  opposite  to  Therasia.  As 
space  is  of  the  utmost  value  in  this  small  island, 
all  the  principal  towns  are  built  upon  the  very  edge 
of  the  cliffs,  and  present  a very  singular  appearance, 
perched  in  some  cases  more  than  900  feet  above 
the  sea.  Wood  being  very  scarce,  the  houses  are 
excavated  in  the  face  of  the  vast  beds  of  pozzo- 
lana.  In  order  to  make  approaches  to  the  towns 
upon  the  cliffs,  the  inhabitants  Imve  cut  zig-zag  stairs 
or  roads  in  the  sides  of  the  precipices.  The  road 
upon  the  summit  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pices, and,  in  many  cases,  over  the  habitations,  which 
are  built  in  the  face  of  them.  The  population  of  the 
island  in  1848  was  about  14,000,  and,  including 
Therasia,  about  14,380.  In  the  time  of  Toumefort 
there  were  10,000  inhabitants,  so  that  the  increase 
has  been  nearly  a third  in  about  150  years.  The 
island  is  carefully  cultivated  ; and  the  chief  produc- 
tion is  wine,  which  is  mostly  exported  to  the  Russian 
ports  in  the  Black  Sea. 

The  antiquities  of  the  island  have  been  explained 
at  length  by  Ross  and  Lieut.  Leycester.  There  are 
remains  of  an  ancient  city  situated  on  the  SE.  point 
of  the  island,  upon  the  summit  of  Messa-Vouno,  a 
mountain  about  1100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  connected  with  Mount  Elias  by  the  ridge  of  the 
Sellada.  The  mountain  of  Messa-Vouno  slopes  sud- 
denly off  to  the  precipices  on  the  NE.  side,  which 
rise  perpendicularly  600  feet  above  the  water  and 
form  the  cape  of  the  same  name.  The  walls  exhibit 
masonry  of  all  ages,  from  the  most  ancient  Cyclopean 
to  the  regular  masonry  of  later  times.  The  walls 
may  still  be  traced,  and  enclose  a circuit  of  only 
seven-tenths  of  a mile  ; but  the  houses  appear  to 
have  been  built  terrace-fashion  upon  the  side  of  the 
hill.  Several  inscriptions,  fragments  of  sculpture, 
and  other  antiquities,  have  been  discovered  here. 
The  name  of  this  city  has  been  a subject  of  some 
dispute.  In  an  inscription  found  below  Messa-  Vouno, 
at  Kamari,  in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  name 
Oea  occurs,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  one 
of  the  two  towns  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  But  in 
an  inscription  upon  some  steps  cut  out  of  the 
rock  of  Messa-Vouno  we  find  &r]pa  iroKis.  Ross, 
however,  does  not  consider  this  to  be  a proof  that 
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Thera  was  the  name  of  the  city,  supposing  that 
v6\is  here  signifies  only  the  political  community  of 
the  Theraeans.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  so  usual 
for  the  islands  of  the  Aegaean  to  possess  a capital  of 
the  same  name,  that,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
inscription  last  mentioned,  it  is  probable,  either  that 
Ptolemy  has  accidentally  omitted  the  name  of  the 
capital,  or  that  in  his  time  the  Theraeans  had  re- 
moved from  the  lofty  site  atMessa-Vouno  toOea  upon 
the  sea-coast  at  Kamari,  where  submarine  ruins  still 
exist.  Upon  the  other  or  S.  side  of  the  Cape  Messa- 
Vouno,  at  Perissa,  there  are  also  so  many  ancient  re- 
mains as  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  site  of 
an  ancient  city,  but  no  inscription  has  been  discovered 
to  give  a clue  to  its  name.  Upon  either  side  of  the 
mountain  of  Messa-  Vouno  there  are  numerous  tombs. 

South  of  Perissa  is  C.  Exomiti,  and  a little  to 
the  N.  of  this  cape  there  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  city,  w-hich  is  probably  the  Eleusis  of  Pto- 
lemy. Here  are  the  ruins  of  a mole  under  water, 
and  upon  the  side  of  the  mountain  many  curious 
tombs.  There  are  likewise  some  ruins  and  tombs 
at  C.  Kolumho,  in  the  NE.  of  the  island,  which 
Ross  conjectures  may  be  the  site  of  Melaenae.  The 
island  of  Therasia  possessed  a town  of  the  same 
name  (Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 28),  the  ruins  of  which  were 
discovered  by  Ross  opposite  Epanomeria  in  Thera, 
(Besides  the  earlier  writers,  such  as  Tournefort  and 
others,  the  reader  is  particularly  referred  to  Ross, 
Reisen  auf  den  GriecMschen  Inseln,  vol.  i.  pp.  53, 
seq.,  86,  seq.,  180,  seq.;  and  Lieut.  Leycester,  Some 
Account  of  the  Volcanic  Group  of  Santorin  or 
Thera,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  vol.  xx.  p.  1,  seq.) 

THERAMBOS  or  THRAMBUS  (Q^pdpeccs, 
Herod,  vii.  123;  ©papSos,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.’,  &pap.€r)is, 
Scylax,  p.  26;  ®pafx§ov(ria  deipds,  Lycophr.  1404), 
a town  of  the  peninsula  Pallene,  in  Chalcidice  in 
Macedonia,  is  called  a promontory  by  Stephanus  B., 
and  is  hence  supposed  by  Leake  (^Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  156)  to  have  occupied  a position  very  near 
the  promontory  Canastraeum,  the  most  southerly 
point  of  Pallene ; but  from  the  order  of  the  names  in 
Scylax  we  would  rather  place  it  at  the  promontory 
upon  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  called  Posi- 
dium  by  Thucydides  (iv.  129). 

THERANDA,  a town  of  ^loesia,  now  Trenonitza 
(Geogr,  Rav.  iv.  15;  Tab.  Pent.').  [T.  H.  D.] 
THERAPNAE  (Qepdnuai : Eth.  ©epairvatos),  a 
place  in  the  territory  of  Thebes,  between  this  city 
and  the  Asopus.  (Eurip.  Bacch.  1029  ; Strab.  ix. 
p.  409 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  369.) 
THERAPNE.  [Sparta,  p.  1029,  b.] 
THERA'SIA.  [Thera.] 

THERIO'DES  SINUS  {©vpididps  k6\ttos,  Ptol. 
vii.  3.  § 2),  a gulf  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinae,  be- 
tween the  promontories  Notium  (Ndrtoi'),  and 
Satyron  (Saropwi/).  Perhaps  the  gulf  of  Tonkin, 
or  that  between  the  Cape  St.  James  and  the  river 
of  Campodja.  [T.  H.  D.] 

THERMA.  [Thessaeonica.] 

THERMAE  (©eppai,  Eth.  Thermitanus)  was  the 
name  of  two  cities  in  Sicily,  both  of  which  derived 
their  name  from  their  position  near  hot  springs. 

1.  The  northern  Thermae,  sometimes  called  for 
distinction’s  sake  Thermae  Himerenses  (now 
Termini),  was  situated  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island , 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  more  ancient 
city  of  Himera,  to  the  place  of  which  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  succeeding.  Hence  its  history  is  given  in 
the  article  Himera. 
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2.  The  southern  Thennae,  or  Thermae  Seli- 
NUNTIAE  (Sciacca),  was  situated  on  the  SW.  coast  of 
the  island,  and,  as  its  name  imports,  within  theterritory 
of  Selinus,  though  at  a distance  of  20  miles  from 
that  city  in  the  direction  of  Agrigentuin.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  occupied  the  same  site  as 
the  modern  town  of  Sciacca,  about  midway  between 
the  site  of  Selinus  and  the  month  of  the  river  Haly- 
cus  (^Platani),  where  there  still  exist  sulphureous 
waters,  which  are  in  constant  use.  (Smyth’s  Sicily, 
p.  217  ; Cluver,  Sicil.  p,  223.)  We  have  no  account 
of  the  existence  of  a town  on  the  site  during  the 
period  of  the  independence  of  Selinus,  though  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  thermal  waters  would  always 
have  attracted  some  population  to  the  spot.  Nor 
even  under  the  Romans  did  the  place  attain  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  importance  with  the  northern 
Thermae;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  Pliny  is 
mistaken  in  assigning  the  rank  of  a colonia  to  the 
southern  instead  of  the  northern  town  of  the  name. 
[Himera.]  Strabo  mentions  the  waters  (to  uSara 
TO  'SeXtvovuTia,  Strab.  vi.  p.  275);  and  they  are 
again  noticed  in  the  Itineraries  under  the  name  of 
Aquae  Labodes  or  Labrodes  (^Itin.  Ant,  p.  89  ; Tab. 
Pent.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

THERMAICUS  SINUS.  [Thessaeonica.] 
THERMO'DON  (^Q^pfidScuv : Thermeh),  a river 
Pontus,  celebrated  in  the  story  about  the  Amazons, 
is  described  by  Pliny  (vi.  3)  as  having  its  sources 
in  the  Amazonian  mountains,  which  are  not  men- 
tioned by  any  other  ancient  writer,  but  are  believed 
still  to  retain  their  ancient  name  in  the  form  of 
Mason  Dagh.  (Hamilton,  Researches,  i.  p.  283.) 
Strabo  (xii.  p.  547)  places  its  many  sources  near 
Phanaroea,  and  says  that  many  streams  combine  to 
form  the  Thermodon,  Its  course  is  not  very  long, 
but  its  breadth  was  nevertheless  three  plethra,  and  it 
was  a navigable  river  (Xen.  Anab.  v.  6.  § 9,  vi.  2. 
§ 1;  Arrian,  Peripl.  P.E.  p.  16.)  It  discharged 
itself  into  the  Euxine  near  the  town  of  Themiscyra, 
at  a distance  of  400  stadia  to  the  north-east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Iris.  This  river  is  very  often  noticed 
by  ancient  writers.  See  Aeschyl.  Prom.  ^1^,Suppl. 
290;  Herod,  ix.  27;  Scylax,  p.  33;  Strab.  i.  p.  52, 
vii.  p.  298  ; Anon.  Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  10  ; Ptol.  v.  6. 
§ 4;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19;  Plln.  xi.  19,  xxxvii.  37; 
Virg.  Aen.  xi.  659  ; Ov.  ex  Pont.  iv.  19.  51  ; Pi’o- 
pert.  iv.  4.  71,  and  many  other  passages.  [L.  S.] 
THERMO'PYLAE  (®€pjULonv\ai),  or  simply 
PYLAE  (IluAai),  that  is,  the  Hot  Gates  or  the 
Gates,  a celebrated  narrow  pass,  leading  from 
Thessaly  into  Locris,  and  the  only  road  by  which 
an  enemy  can  penetrate  from  northern  into  southern 
Greece.  It  lay  between  Mount  Oeta  and  an  in- 
accessible morass,  forming  the  edge  of  the  Maliac 
gulf.  In  consequence  of  the  change  in  the  course  of 
the  rivers,  and  in  the  configuration  of  the  coast, 
this  pass  is  now  very  difierent  from  its  condition 
in  ancient  times ; and  it  is  therefore  necessary 
first  to  give  the  statement  of  Herodotus  and  other 
ancient  writers  re.specting  the  locality,  and  then  to 
compare  it  with  its  present  state.  In  the  time  of 
Herodotus  the  river  Spercheius  flowed  into  the  sea 
in  an  easterly  direction  at  the  town  of  Anticyra, 
considerably  W.  of  the  pass.  Twenty  stadia  E. 
of  the  Spercheius  was  another  river,  called  Dyras, 
and  again,  20  stadia  further,  a third  river,  named 
Melas,  5 stadia  from  which  w^as  the  city  Trachis. 
Between  the  mountains  where  Trachis  stands  and 
the  sea  the  plain  is  widest.  Still  further  E.  was 
the  Asopus,  issuing  from  a rocky  gorge  (diaaipd^), 
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and  E.  again  is  a small  stream,  named  Phoenix, 
flowing  into  the  Asopus.  From  the  Phoenix  to 
Thermopylae  the  distance,  Herodotus  says,  is  15 
stadia.  (Herod,  vii.  198—200.)  Near  the  united 
streams  of  the  Phoenix  and  the  Asopus,  Mt.  Oeta 
approached  so  close  to  the  morass  of  the  gulf  as 
to  leave  space  for  only  a single  carriage.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  pass  is  the  town  of 
Anthela,  celebrated  for  the  temples  of  Amphictyon 
and  of  the  Amphictyonic  Demeter,  containing  seats 
for  the  members  of  the  Amphicytonic  council,  who 
held  here  their  autumnal  meetings.  At  Anthela 
Mount  Oeta  recedes  a little  from  the  sea,  leaving  a 
plain  a little  more  than  half  a mile  in  breadth,  but 
again  contracts  near  Alpeni,  the  first  town  of  the 
Locrians,  where  the  space  is  again  only  sufficient  for 
a single  carriage.  At  this  pass  were  some  hot 
springs,  which  were  consecrated  to  Hercules  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  428),  and  were  called  by  the  natives  Chytri 
or  the  Pans,  on  account  of  the  cells  here  prepared 
for  the  bathers.  Across  this  pass  the  Phocians  had 
in  ancient  times  built  a wall  to  defend  their  country 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Thessalians,  and  had  let 
loose  the  hot  water,  so  as  to  render  the  pass  imprac- 
ticable. (Herod,  vii.  200,  176.)  It  appears  from 
this  description  that  the  proper  Thermopylae  was 
the  narrow  pass  near  the  Locrian  town  of  Alpeni ; 
but  the  name  was  also  applied  in  general  to  the 
whole  passage  from  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus  to 
Alpeni.  Taking  the  term  in  this  acceptation, 
Thermopylae  consisted  of  the  two  narrow  openings, 
with  a plain  between  them  rather  more  than  a mile 
in  length  and  about  half  a mile  in  breadth.  That 
portion  of  Mt.  Oeta,  which  rises  immediately  above 
Thermopylae  is  called  Callidromon  by  Livy  and 
Strabo,  but  both  writers  are  mistaken  in  describing 
it  as  the  highest  part  of  the  range.  Livy  says  that 
the  pass  is  60  stadia  in  breadth.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  15  ; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  428.) 

In  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of  soil  brought 
down  by  the  Spercheius  and  the  other  rivers,  three 
or  four  miles  of  new  land  have  been  formed,  and  the 
mountain  forming  the  gates  of  Thermopylae  is  no 
longer  close  to  the  sea.  Moreover,  the  Spercheius, 
instead  of  flowing  into  the  sea  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, considerably  W.  of  Thermopylae,  now  continues 
its  course  parallel  to  the  pass  and  at  the  distance  of 
a mile  from  it,  falling  into  the  sea  lower  down,  to 
the  E.  of  the  pass.  The  rivers  Dyras,  Melas,  and 
Asopus,  which  formerly  reached  the  sea  by  differ- 
ent mouths,  now  discharge  their  waters  into  the 
Spercheius.  In  addition  to  this  there  has  been  a 
copious  deposit  from  the  warm  springs,  and  a con- 
sequent formation  of  new  soil  in  the  pass  itself. 
The  present  condition  of  the  pass  has  been  described 
by  Colonel  Leake  with  his  usual  clearness  and  accu- 
racy. Upon  entering  the  western  opening,  Leake 
crossed  a stream  of  warm  mineral  water,  running 
with  great  rapidity  towards  the  Spercheius,  and 
leaving  a great  quantity  of  red  deposit.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  Phoenix,  which  probably  derived 
its  name  from  the  colour  of  the  sediment.  After 
crossing  a second  salt-spring,  which  is  the  source  of 
the  Phoenix,  and  a stream  of  cold  salt  water,  Leake 
entered  upon  that  which  Herodotus  calls  the  plain 
of  Anthela,  which  is  a long  triangular  slope,  formed 
of  a hard  gravelly  soil,  and  covered  with  shrubs. 
There  is  an  easy  descent  into  this  plain  over  the 
mountains,  so  that  the  western  opening  was  of  no 
importance  in  a military  point  of  view.  Upon  reach- 
ing the  eastern  pass,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  plain 
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of  Anthela,  the  traveller  reaches  a white  elevated 
S(jil  formed  by  the  deposit  of  the  salt-springs  of  the 
proper  Thermopylae.  There  are  two  principal  sources 
of  these  springs,  the  upper  or  western  being  imme- 
diately at  the  foot  of  the  highest  part  of  the  cliffs, 
and  the  lower  or  eastern  being  200  yards  distant. 
From  the  lower  source  the  water  is  conducted  in  an 
artificial  canal  for  a distance  of  400  yards  to  a mill. 
This  w’ater  emits  a strong  sulphureous  vapour,  and, 
as  it  issues  from  the  mill,  it  pours  out  a great 
volume  of  smoke.  Beyond  the  hill  are  conical 
heights,  and  in  their  neighbourhood  are  two  salt 
ponds,  containing  cold  water;  but  as  this  water  is 
of  the  same  composition  as  the  hot  springs,  it  is 
probably  also  hot  at  its  issue.  Leake  observes  that 
the  water  of  these  pools,  like  that  of  the  principal 
hot  source,  is  of  a dark  blue  colour,  thus  illustrating 
the  remark  of  Pausanias,  that  the  bluest  water  he 
ever  saw  Avas  in  one  of  the  baths  at  Thermopylae. 
(Pans.  iv.  35.  § 9.)  The  springs  at  this  pass  are 
much  hotter,  and  have  left  a far  greater  deposit 
than  those  at  the  other  end  of  the  plain,  at  the 
opening  which  may  be  called  the  false  Thermopylae. 
Issuing  from  the  pass  are  foundations  of  a Hellenic 
wall,  doubtless  the  remains  of  works  by  which  the 
pass  was  at  one  time  fortified;  and  to  the  left  is  a 
tumulus  and  the  foundations  of  a circular  monu- 
ment. Upwards  of  a mile  further  is  a deep  ravine, 
in  which  the  torrents  descending  from  Mt.  Calli- 
dromon, are  collected  into  one  bed,  and  which  afford 
the  easiest  and  most  direct  passage  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountain.  This  is  probably  the  mountain 
path  by  which  the  Persians,  under  Hydames,  de- 
scended in  the  rear  of  Leonidas  and  his  companions. 
This  path,  as  well  as  the  mountain  over  which  it 
leads,  is  called  Anopaea  (^  ’Ayuiraia)  by  Herodotus, 
who  does  not  use  the  name  of  Callidromon.  He 
describes  the  path  as  beginning  at  the  gorge  of  the 
Asopus,  passing  over  the  crest  of  the  mountain,  and 
terminating  near  Alpeni  and  the  rock  called  Me- 
lampygus,  and  the  seats  of  the  Cercopes,  where  the 
road  is  narrowest.  (Herod,  vii.  216.)  The  history 
of  the  defence  of  Thei-mopylae  by  Leonidas  is  too 
well  known  to  require  to  be  related  here.  The  wall 
of  the  Phocians,  which  Leonidas  repaired,  was  pro- 
bably built  a little  eastward  of  the  western  salt- 
spring. When  the  Spartan  king  learnt  that  Hy- 
darnes  was  descending  in  his  rear,  he  advanced  be- 
yond the  wall  into  the  widest  part  of  the  pass, 
resolved  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  Hydarnes,  the  Greeks  retired  behind 
the  wall,  and  took  up  their  position  upon  a hill  in 
the  pass  (^koKodvos  iv  rp  ci<r65q>),  where  a stone 
lion  was  afterwards  erected  in  honour  of  Leonidas. 
This  hill  Leake  identifies  with  the  western  of  the 
two  small  heights  already  described,  as  nearest  to 
the  position  of  the  Phocian  wall,  and  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  pass.  The  other  height  is  probably  the 
rock  Melarnpygus. 

Thermopylae  is  immortalised  by  the  heroic  de- 
fence of  Leonidas  ; but  it  was  also  the  scene  of 
some  important  struggles  in  later  times.  In  B.  c. 
279  an  allied  army  of  the  Greeks  assembled  in  the 
pass  to  oppose  the  Gauls  under  Brennus,  who  were 
marching  into  southern  Greece  with  the  view  of  pil- 
laging the  temple  of  Delphi.  The  Greeks  held  their 
ground  for  several  days  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Gauls,  till  at  length  the  Heracleotae  and  Aenianes 
conducted  the  invaders  across  Mount  Callidromon 
by  the  same  path  which  Hydarnes  had  followed  two 
centuries  before.  The  Greeks,  finding  their  position 
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ao  longer  tenable,  embarked  on  board  their  ships 
and  retired  without  further  loss.  (Paus.  x.  19 — 22.) 
In  B.c.  207,  when  the  Romans  were  carrying  on  war 
in  Greece  against  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  the 
Aetolians,  who  were  then  in  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  fortified  Thermopylae  with  a ditch  and  a 
rampart,  but  Philip  shortly  afterwards  forced  his 
way  through  the  pass.  (Liv.  xxviii.  5,  7 ; Polyb. 
X.  41.)  In  B.  c.  181,  Antiochus,  who  was  then  at 
war  with  the  Romans,  took  up  his  position  at  Ther- 
mopylae, which  he  fortified  with  a double  rampart, 
a ditch,  and  a wall  ; and,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Romans  from  crossing  the  mountains  and  descending 
upon  his  rear,  he  garrisoned  with  2000  Aetolians  the 
three  summits,  named  Callidromum,  Teichius,  and 
Rhoduntia.  The  consul  Acilius  sent  some  troops 
against  these  fortresses  and  at  the  same  time  at- 
tacked the  army  of  Antiochus  in  the  pass.  While 


THERMUM,  THERMUS  or  THERMA  (rb  0e>- 
/uoy,  Pol.  V.  8;  TO  Oepjua,  Strab.  x.  p.  463;  Pol.v.  7; 
0€pju,os,  Steph.  B.  s.  V. : Eth.  Qepfuos : Vlokho),  the 
chief  city  of  Aetolia  during  the  flourishing  peri^  of 
the  Aetolian  League,  and  the  place  where  the  meet- 
ings of  the  league  were  usually  held  and  an  annual 
festival  celebrated.  It  possessed  a celebrated  temple 
of  Apollo,  in  connection  with  which  the  festival  was 
probably  celebrated.  It  was  situated  in  the  very 
heart  of  Aetolia,  N.  of  the  lake  Trichonis,  and  on  a 
height  of  Mt.  Panaetolium  (Ffena).  It  was  con- 
sidered inaccessible  to  an  army,  and  from  the  strength 
of  its  situation  was  regarded  as  a place  of  refuge, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  Acropolis  of  all  Aetolia.  The 
road  to  it  ran  from  Metapa,  on  the  lake  Trichonis, 
through  the  village  of  Pamphia.  The  city  was 
distant  60  stadia  from  Metapa,  and  30  from  Pam- 
phia ; and  from  the  latter  place  the  road  was  very 
steep  and  dangerous,  running  along  a narrow  crest 
with  precipices  on  each  side.  It  was,  however, 
surprised  by  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  in  his 
invasion  of  Aetolia  in  b c.  218.  The  Aetolians, 
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the  battle  was  going  on  in  the  pass,  the  Roman  de- 
tachment, which  had  succeeded  in  taking  Callidro- 
mum, appeared  upon  the  heights,  threatening  the 
king’s  rear,  in  consequence  of  which  Antiochus  im- 
mediately took  to  flight.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  15 — 19.) 
There  are  still  remains  of  three  Hellenic  fortresses 
upon  the  heights  above  Thermopylae,  which  probably 
represent  the  three  places  mentioned  by  Livy.  Appiau 
(Syr.  17)  speaks  only  of  Callidromum  and  Teichius, 
but  Strabo  (ix.  p.  428)  mentions  Rhoduntia  also. 
Procopius  relates  that  the  fortifications  of  Thermo- 
pylae were  restored  by  Justinian  (de  Aed.  iv.  2). 

(On  the  topography  of  Thermopylae,  see  the  excel- 
lent account  of  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  5, 
seq.,  40,  seq. ; there  is  also  a treatise  by  Gordon, 
Account  of  two  Visits  to  the  Anopaea  or  the  High- 
lands above  Thermopylae,  Athens,  1838,  which  the 
writer  of  this  article  has  not  seen.) 


who  had  never  imagined  that  Philip  would  have 
penetrated  so  far  into  their  country,  had  deposited 
here  all  their  treasures,  the  whole  of  which  now 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  together  with  a vast 
quantity  of  arms  and  armour.  He  carried  ofi*  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  spoil,  and  burnt  all  the 
rest,  among  which  were  more  than  15,000  suits  of 
armour.  Not  content  with  this,  he  set  fire  to  the 
sacred  buildings,  to  retaliate  for  the  destruction  of 
Dium  and  Dodona.  He  also  defaced  all  the  works 
of  art,  and  threw  down  all  the  statues,  which  were 
not  less  than  2000  in  number,  only  sparing  those  of 
the  Gods.  (Pol.v.  6 — 9, 13.)  A few  years  after- 
wards, when  the  Aetolians  had  sided  with  the  Ro- 
mans, Philip  again  surprised  Thermus  (about  B.  c. 
206),  when  he  destroyed  everything  which  had 
escaped  his  ravages  in  his  first  attack.  (Pol.  xi.  4.) 
We  have  no  further  details  of  the  history  of  Ther- 
mum.  Polybius  alludes,  in  one  or  two  other  pas- 
sages (xviii.  31,  xxviii.  4),  to  the  meetings  of  the 
league  held  there.  In  the  former  of  these  passages 
Livy  (xxxiii.  35)  has  misunderstood  the  words  t^v 


MAP  OF  THERMOPYLAE  AND  THE  SURROUNDING  COUNTRY. 
AA.  Alluvial  deposits. 
aa.  Present  line  of  coast, 
bb.  Present  course  of  the  Spercheius. 
cc.  Ancient  line  of  coast. 
dd.  Present  course  of  the  Dyras. 
ee.  Present  course  of  the  Asopus. 


ff.  Track  of  the  Persians  under  Hydarnes. 

g.  Hot  springs  at  the  western  entrance,  or  the 

false  Thermopylae. 

h.  Hot  springs  at  the  eastern  entrance,  or  the 

real  Thermopylae. 

i.  Phocian  wall. 
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rwv  &6pfxiKwu  avvoSov  to  mean  the  assembly  held  at 

Thermopylae. 

Polybius’s  account  of  Philip’s  first  invasion  of 
Aetolia,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Thermum, 
supplies  us  with  the  chief  information  respecting 
the  towns  in  the  central  plain  of  Aetolia.  Philip 
set  out  from  Limnaea,  on  the  south-eastern  corner 
of  the  Ambraciot  gulf,  crossed  the  Achelous  between 
Stratus  and  Conope,  and  inarched  with  all  speed 
towards  Thermum,  leaving  on  his  left  Stratus,  Agri- 
nium,  and  Thestienses  (0eo-Tieis),  and  on  his  right 
Conope,  Lysimachia,  Trichonium,  and  Phoeteum. 
He  thus  arrived  at  Metapa,  on  the  lake  Trichonis, 
and  from  thence  marched  to  Thermus  by  the  road 
already  mentioned,  passing  by  Paraphia  in  his  way. 
He  returned  by  the  same  road  as  far  as  Metapa, 
but  from  the  latter  place  he  marched  in  one  day  to 
a place  called  Acrae,  where  he  encamped,  and  on 
the  next  day  to  Conope.  After  remaining  a day  at 
Conope,  he  marched  up  the  Achelous,  and  crossed  it 
near  Stratus. 

The  remains  of  the  walls  of  Thermum  show 
that  the  city  was  about  2^  miles  in  circumference. 
It  was  in  the  form  ^of  a triangle  on  the  slope  of 
a pyramidal  hill,  bordered  on  either  side  by  a tor- 
rent flowing  in  a deep  ravine.  The  only  remains 
of  a public  edifice  within  the  walls  consist  of  a 
square,  pyramidal,  shapeless  mass  of  stones.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  126,  &c.) 

THERVINGI.  [Gothi,  p.  1009.] 

THE'SPIAE  (0e(T7rtot,  also  0efr7r6ia  or  0ecT7rzo, 
Horn.  II.  ii.  498;  Herod,  viii.  50;  Pans.  ix.  26.  § 6: 
Eth.  06(T7rt€us,  Thespiensis,  fern,  ©eairias,  Sea-iris  : 
Adj.  ©ea-TTiaKiis,  Thespius,  Thespiacus),  an  ancient 
city  of  Boeotia,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Helicon, 
looking  towards  the  south  and  the  Crissaean  gulf, 
where  stood  its  port-town  Creusa  or  Creusis.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  409;  Pans.  ix.  26.  § 6;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 
Thespiae  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Thespia,  a daughter  of  Asopus,  or  from  Thespius, 
a son  of  Erechtheus,  who  migrated  from  Athens. 
(Pans.  1.  c. ; Diod.  iv.  29.)  The  city  is  mentioned 
in  the  catalogue  of  Homer.  (II.  ii.  498.)  Thespiae, 
like  Plataea,  was  one  of  the  Boeotian  cities  inimical 
to  Thebes,  which  circumstance  affected  its  whole 
history.  Thus  Thespiae  and  Plataea  were  the  only 
two  Boeotian  cities  tliat  refused  to  give  earth  and 
water  to  the  heralds  of  Xerxes.  (Herod,  vii.  132.) 
Seven  hundred  Thespians  joined  Leonidas  at  Ther- 
mopylae; and  they  remained  to  perish  with  the  300 
Spartans,  when  the  other  Greeks  retired.  (Herod. 

vii.  202,  222.)  . Their  city  was  burnt  by  Xerxes, 
when  he  overran  Boeotia,  and  the  inhabitants  with- 
drew to  Peloponnesus,  (Herod,  viii.  50.)  The 
survivors,  to  the  number  of  1 800,  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Plataea  in  the  following  year,  but  they 
were  reduced  to  such  distress  that  they  had  no 
heavy  armour.  (Herod,  ix.  30.)  After  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Persians  from  Greece,  Thespiae  was 
rebuilt,  and  the  inhabitants  recruited  their  numbers 
by  the  admission  of  strangers  as  citizens.  (Herod. 

viii.  75.)  At  the  battle  of  Delium  (b.  c.  424) 
the  Thespians  fought  on  the  left  wing  against  the 
Athenians,  and  were  almost  all  slain  at  their  post. 
(Thuc.  iv.  93,  seq.)  In  the  following  year  (b.  c. 
423),  the  Thebans  destroyed  the  w'alls  of  Thespiae, 
on  the  charge  of  Atticism,  the  Thespians  being 
unable  to  offer  any  resistance  in  consequence  of  the 
heavy  loss  they  had  sustained  while  fighting  upon 
the  side  of  the  Thebans.  (Thuc.  iv.  133.)  In  b.  c. 
414  the  democratical  party  at  Thespiae  attempted 
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to  overthrow  the  existing  government;  but  the  latter 
receiving  assistance  from  Thebes,  many  of  the  con- 
spirators withdrew  to  Athens.  (Thuc.  vi.  95.)  In 
B.  c.  372  the  walls  of  Thespiae  were  again  destroyed 
by  the  Thebans.  According  to  Diodorus  (xv.46)  and 
Xenophon  (Hell.  vi.3.  § 1)  Thespiae  was  at  this  time 
destroyed  by  the  Thebans,  and  the  inhabitants  driven 
out  of  Boeotia ; but  this  happened  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  and  IMr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  x.  p. 
219)  justly  infers  from  a passage  in  Isocrates  that 
the  fortifications  of  the  city  were  alone  demolished 
at  this  period.  Pausanias  expressly  states  that  a 
contingent  of  Tliespians  was  present  in  the  Theban 
army  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  and 
availed  themselves  of  the  permission  of  Epaminondas 
to  retire  before  the  battle.  (Pans.  ix.  13.  § 8,  ix. 
14.  § 1.)  Shortly  afterwards  the  Thespians  were 
expelled  from  Boeotia  by  the  Thebans.  (Pans.  ix. 
14.  § 2.)  Thespiae  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  Roman  wars  in  Greece.  (Polyb. 
xxvii.  1;  Liv.  xlii.  43.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo, 
Thespiae  and  Tanagra  were  the  only  places  in 
Boeotia  that  deserved  the  name  of  cities.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  410.)  Pliny  calls  Thespiae  a free  town  (“  libe- 
rum oppidum,”  iv.  7.  s.  12).  It  is  also  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (iii.  15.  § 20)  and  in  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  (p.  326.  ed.  Wess.),  and  it  was  still  in 
existence  in  the  sixth  century  (Hierocl.  p.  645,  ed. 
Wess.). 

Eros  or  Love  was  the  deity  chiefly  worshipped  at 
Thespiae;  and  the  earliest  representation  of  the 
god  in  the  form  of  a rude  stone  still  existed  in  the 
city  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (ix.  27.  § 1).  The 
courtesan  Phryne,  who  was  born  at  Thespiae, 
presented  to  her  native  city  the  celebrated  statue  of 
Love  by  Praxiteles,  which  added  greatly  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  place  in  consequence  of  the  great 
numbers  of  strangers  who  visited  the  city  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  it.  (Dicaearch.  § 25,  ed.  Muller; 
Cic.  Verr.  iv.  2;  Strab.  ix.  p.  410,  who  erroneously 
calls  the  courtesan  Glycera;  Pans.  ix.  27.  § 3.) 
The  story  of  the  manner  in  which  Phiyne  became 
possessed  of  this  statue,  and  its  subsequent  history, 
are  related  in  the  life  of  Praxiteles.  '(Diet,  of 
Biogr.  Vol.  III.  pp.  520,  521.]  In  the  time  of 
Pausanias  there  was  only  an  imitation  of  it  at 
Thespiae  by  Menodorus.  Among  the  other  works 
of  art  in  this  city  Pausanias  noticed  a statue  of 
Eros  by  Lysippus,  statues  of  Aphiodite  and  Phryne 
by  Praxiteles;  the  agora,  containing  a statue  of 
Hesiod;  the  theatre,  a temple  of  Aphrodite  Melaenis, 
a temple  of  the  Muses,  containing  their  figures  in 
stone  of  small  size,  and  an  ancient  temple  of  Her- 
cules. (Pans.  ix.  27.)  Next  to  Eros,  the  Muses 
were  specially  honoured  at  Thespiae;  and  the  festi- 
vals of  the  ’EpcoriSia  and  Movaeia  celebrated  by 
the  Thespians  on  Mt.  Helicon,  at  the  end  of  every 
four  years,  are  mentioned  by  several  ancient  writers. 
(Pans.  ix.  31.  § 3;  Pint.  Amat.  1;  Athen.  xiii.  p. 
561;  K.  F.  liemvcinu,  Lehrbuch  der gottesd.  Alterth. 

§ 63,  n.  4.)  Hence  the  Muses  are  frequently  called 
Thespiades  by  the  Latin  writers.  (Varr.  L.  L. 
vii.  2;  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  4;  Ov.  Met.  v.  310;  Plin. 
xxxvi.  5.  s.  4,  § 39,  ed.  Sillig.) 

The  remains  of  Thespiae  are  situated  at  a place 
called  Lefka  from  a deserted  village  of  that  name 
near  the  village  of  Erimokastro  or  Rimokastro. 
Unlike  most  other  Greek  cities,  it  stands  in  a plain 
surrounded  by  hills  on  either  side,  and  its  founders 
appear  to  have  chosen  the  site  in  consequence  of 
its  abundant  supply  of  water,  the  sources  of  the 
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river  Kanavdri  rising  here.  Leake  noticed  the 
foundations  of  an  oblong  or  oval  enclosure,  built  of 
very  solid  masonry  of  a regular  kind,  about  half  a 
mile  in  circumference;  but  he  observes  that  all  the 
adjacent  ground  to  the  SE,  is  covered,  like  the 
interior  of  the  fortress,  with  ancient  foundations, 
squared  stones,  and  other  remains,  proving  that 
if  the  enclosure  was  the  only  fortified  part  of  the 
city,  many  of  the  public  and  private  edifices  stood 
without  the  walls.  The  site  of  some  of  the  ancient 
temples  is  probably  marked  by  the  churches,  which 
contain  fragments  of  architraves,  columns,  and  other 
ancient  remains  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  479,  seq.;  Dodwell,  vol.  i.  p.  253.) 


THESPROTI,  THESPROTIA.  [Epeirus.] 
THESSA'LIA  (©eo-eraAia  or  ©exTaAia  : Eth. 
©erro-oAdy  or  ©exTaAds,  Thessalus,  fern.  QeaadKis, 
©exxoAls,  Thessalis:  Adj.  ©eaaaXiKds,  ©exxoAi/cdy,' 
Thessalicus,  Thessalius),  the  largest  political  divi- 
sion of  Greece,  was  in  its  widest  extent  the  whole 
country  lying  N.  of  Thermopylae  as  far  as  the 
Cambunian  mountains,  and  bounded  upon  the  W. 
by  the  range  of  Pindus.  But  the  name  of  Thes- 
saly was  more  specifically  applied  to  the  great 
plain,  by  far  the  widest  and  largest  in  all  Greece, 
enclosed  by  the  four  great  mountain  barriers  of  Pin- 
dus, Othrys,  Ossa  and  Pelion,  and  the  Cambunian 
mountains.  From  Mount  Pindus, — the  Apennines 
or  back-bone  of  Greece,  — which  separates  Thes- 
saly from  Epeirus,  two  large  arms  branch  off  towards 
the  eastern  sea,  running  parallel  to  one  another  at 
the  distance  of  60  miles.  The  northern,  called  the 
Cambunian  mountains,  forms  the  boundary  between 
Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  and  terminates  in  the  sum- 
mit of  Olympus,  which  is  the  highest  mountain  in 
all  Greece  [Olympus].  The  southern  arm,  named 
Othrys,  separates  the  plain  of  Thessaly  from  Malis, 
and  reaches  the  sea  between  the  Malian  and  Paga- 
saean  gulfs  [Othrys].  The  fourth  barrier  is  the 
range  of  mountains,  first  called  Ossa  and  afterwards 
Pelion,  which  run  along  the  coast  of  Thessaly  upon 
the  E.,  nearly  parallel  to  the  range  of  Pindus  [OsSA; 
Pelion].  The  plain  of  Thessaly,  which  is  thus 
enclosed  by  natural  ramparts,  is  broken  only  at  the 
NE.  corner  by  the  celebrated  vale  of  Ten)pe,  which 
separates  Ossa  from  Olympus,  and  is  the  only  way 
of  enteiing  Greece  from  the  N.,  except  by  a pass 
across  the  Cambunian  mountains.  This  plain,  which 
is  drained  by  the  river  Peneius  and  its  affluents,  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  a vast  lake,  the  waters 
of  which  were  afterwards  carried  off  through  the 
vale  of  Tempe  by  some  sudden  convulsion,  which 
rent  the  rocks  of  the  valley  asunder.  (Herod,  vii. 
129.)  [Tempe.]  The  lakes  of  Nessonis  and  Boe- 
beis,  which  are  connected  by  a channel,  were  sup- 
posed by  Strabo  (ix.  p.  430)  to  have  been  the  re- 
mains of  this  vast  lake.  In  addition  to  this  plain 
there  are  two  other  districts  included  under  the  ge- 
neral name  of  Thessaly,  of  which  one  is  the  long  and  \ 
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narrow  slip  of  rocky  coast,  called  Magnesia,  extending 
from  the  vale  of  Tempe  to  the  gulf  of  Pagasae,  and 
lying  between  Mounts  Ossa  and  Pelion  and  the  sea; 
while  the  other,  known  under  the  name  of  Malis, 
is  quite  distinct  in  its  physical  features  from  the  rest 
of  Thessaly,  being  a long  narrow  valley  between 
Mounts  Othrys  and  Oeta,  through  which  the  river 
Spercheius  flows  into  the  Maliac  gulf. 

The  plain  of  Thessaly  properly  consists  of  two 
plains,  which  received  in  antiquity  the  name  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Thessaly;  the  Upper,  as  in  similar 
cases,  meaning  the  country  near  Mount  Pindus  most 
distant  from  the  sea,  and  the  Lower  the  country 
near  the  Thermaic  gulf.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  430,  437.) 
These  two  plains  are  separated  by  a range  of  hills  be- 
tween the  lakes  Nessonis  and  Boebeis  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  river  Enipeus  on  the  other.  Lower  Thes- 
saly, which  constituted  the  ancient  division  Pelas- 
giotis,  extends  from  JMounts  Titarus  and  Ossa  on  the 
N.  to  Mount  Othrys  and  the  shores  of  the  Pagasaean 
gulf  on  the  S.  Its  chief  town  was  Larissa,  Upper 
Thessaly,  which  corresponded  to  the  ancient  divi- 
sions Thessaliotis  and  Histiaeotis,  of  which  the  chief 
city  was  Pharsalus,  stretches  from  Aeginium  in  the 
N.  to  Thaumaci  in  the  S.,  a distance  of  at  least 
50  miles  in  a straight  line.  The  road  from  Ther- 
mopylae into  Upper  Thessaly  entered  the  plain  at 
Thaumaci,  which  was  situated  at  the  pass  called 
Coela,  where  the  traveller  came  in  sight  of  a plain 
resembling  a vast  sea.  (Liv.  xxxii.  4.)  [Thau- 
maci.] 

The  river  Peneius,  now  called  the  Salamvria  or 
Salambria  (^aXa^JiSpias,  ’^aXa/xirplas'),  rises  at  the 
NW.  extremity  of  Thessaly,  and  is  composed  of 
streams  collected  in  the  valleys  of.  Mount  Pindus 
and  the  offshoots  of  the  Cambunian  mountains.  At 
first  it  flows  through  a contracted  valley  till  it 
reaches  the  perpendicular  rocks,  named  the  Meteora, 
upon  the  summits  of  which  several  monasteries  are 
perched.  Below  this  spot,  and  near  the  town  of 
Aeginium  or  Stagus,  the  valley  opens  out  into  the 
vast  plain  of  Upper  Thessaly,  and  the  river  flows  in 
a general  southerly  direction.  At  Tricca,  or  Trih- 
hala,  the  Peneius  makes  a bend  to  the  E.,  and 
shortly  afterwards  reaches  the  lowest  point  in  the 
plain  of  Upper  Thessaly,  where  it  receives  within  a 
very  short  space  many  of  its  tributaries.  Next 
it  passes  through  a valley  formed  by  a range  of 
hills,  of  which  those  upon  the  right  divide  the 
plains  of  Upper  and  Lower  Thessaly.  It  then 
emerges  into  the  plain  a few  miles  westward  of 
Larissa;  after  passing  which  city  it  makes  a sudden 
bend  to  the  N.,  and  flows  through  the  vale  of  Tempe 
to  the  sea.  Although  the  Peneius  drains  the 
greater  part  of  Thessaly,  and  receives  many  tribu- 
taries, it  is  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course 
a shallow  and  sluggish  river,  except  after  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snows,  when  it  sometimes  floods  the 
surrounding  plain.  Hence  on  either  side  of  the 
river  there  is  frequently  a wide  gravelly  uncultivable 
space,  described  by  Strabo  as  TrorapLOKXva-Tos  (ix.  p. 
430;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  420). 
When  the  river  is  swollen  in  the  spring,  a channel 
near  Larissa  conducts  the  superfluous  waters  into 
the  Karatjai'r  or  MavpoXifxvr] , the  ancient  Nessonis ; 
and  when  this  basin  is  filled,  another  channel  conveys 
the  waters  into  the  lake  of  Karla,  the  ancient 
Boebeis.  (Leake,  iv.  p.  403.)  In  the  lower  part  of 
its  course,  after  leaving  Larissa,  the  Peneius  flows 
with  more  rapidity,  and  is  full  of  small  vortices, 
which  may  have  suggested  to  Homer  the  epithet 
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apyvpoUprjs  (^Tl.  ii,  753);  though,  as  Leake  has  re- 
marked, the  poet  carries  his  flattery  to  an  extreme 
in  comparing  to  silver  the  white  hue  of  its  turbid 
waters,  derived  entirely  from  the  earth  suspended  in 
them.  (^Northern  Greece,  yo\.  iv.  p.  291.) 

The  principal  rivers  of  Thessaly,  according  to 
Herodotus  (vii.  129),  are  the  Peneius,  Apidanus, 
Onochonus,  Enipeus  and  Pamisus.  The  four  latter 
rivers  all  flow  from  the  S.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  Enipeus,  now  called  the  FersaUti, 
which  flows  through  the  plain  of  Pharsalus,  and 
falls  into  the  Peneius  near  Piresiae  in  the  lowest 
part  of  the  plain.  The  Apidanus,  now  called 
Vrysid,  into  which  the  Cuarius  (Sofadhitiho)  falls, 
is  a tributary  of  the  Enipeus.  |_Enipeus.]  The 
Pamisus,  now  called  the  Bliuri  or  Piliuri,  also 
joins  the  Peneius  a little  to  the  W.  of  the  Enipeus. 
The  Onochonus,  which  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Onchestus,  flows  into  the  lake  Boebeis  and  not  into 
the  Peneius.  [For  details,  see  Vol.  II.  p.  483,  a.] 
The  chief  tributary  of  the  Peneius  on  the  N.  is  the 
Titaresius,  now  called  Elassonitiko  or  Xerdghi,  which 
rises  in  Mt.  Titarus,  a part  of  the  Cambunian  range, 
and  joins  the  main  stream  between  Larissa  and  the 
vale  of  Tempe.  Homer  relates  (II.  ii.  753,  seq.) 
that  the  waters  of  the  Titaresius  did  not  mingle  with 
those  of  the  Peneius,  but  floated  upon  the  surface  of 
the  latter  like  oil  upon  water,  whence  it  was  regarded 
as  a branch  of  the  infernal  river  Styx.  (Comp. 
Lucan,  vi.  375.)  Leake  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Strabo  (ix.  p.  441),  probably  misled  by  the 
epithet  (dpyvpoSivr)s)  applied  by  the  poet  to  the 
Peneius,  has  reversed  the  true  interpretation  of  the 
poet’s  comparison  of  the  Peneius  and  the  Titaresius, 
supposing  that  the  Peneius  was  the  pellucid  river, 
whereas  the  apparent  reluctance  of  the  Titaresius  to 
mingle  with  the  Peneius  arises  from  the  former 
being  clear  and  the  latter  muddy.  (Northern 
Greece,  iii.  p.  396,  iv.  p.  296.)  The  Titaresius 
was  also  called  Eurotas  (Strab.  vii.  p.  329)  and 
Horcus  or  Orcus  (Plin.  iv.  8.  s.  15). 

The  plain  of  Thessaly  is  the  most  fertile  in  all 
Greece.  It  produced  in  antiquity  a large  quan- 
tity of  corn  and  cattle,  which  supported  a nu- 
merous population  in  the  towns,  and  especially  a 
rich  and  proud  aristocracy,  who  were  at  frequent 
feuds  with  one  another  and  much  given  ■ to  luxury 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  table  (e/cet  yap  5}]  Tr\ei- 
CTTT}  aTal'ia  Kal  aKoXacria,  Plat.  Grit.  15;  Athen. 
xii.  p.  564;  Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.  vi.  p.  260; 
Dem.  Olynth.  p.  16).  The  Thessalian  horses  were 
the  finest  in  Greece,  and  their  cavalry  was  at 
all  times  efficient  ; but  we  rarely  read  of  their 
infantry.  The  nobles,  such  as  the  Aleuadae  of 
Larissa  and  the  Scopadae  of  Crannon,  supplied  the 
poorer  citizens  with  horses;  but  there  was  no  class 
of  free  equal  citizens,  from  which  the  hoplites  were 
drawn  in  other  Grecian  states.  (See  Grote,  Hist, 
of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  367.)  Hence  the  political  power 
was  generally  either  in  the  hands  of  these  nobles  or 
of  a single  man  who  establislied  himself  as  despot. 
The  numerous  flocks  and  herds  of  the  Scopadae  at 
Crannon  are  alluded  to  by  Theocritus  (Id.  xvi.  36), 
and  the  wealth  of  the  Thessalian  nobles  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers. 

Thessaly  is  said  to  have  been  originally  known  by 
the  names  of  Pyrrha,  Aemonia,  and  Aeolis.  (Rhian. 
ap.  Schol.  Rhod.  iii.  1089;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Aipovia-, 
Herod,  vii.  1 7 6.)  The  two  former  appellations  be- 
long to  mythology,  but  the  latter  refers  to  the  time 
when  the  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Aeolian 
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Pelasgi,  who  were  afterwards  expelled  from  the 
country  by  the  Thessalians.  This  people  are  said 
to  have  been  immigrants,  who  came  from  Thesprotia 
in  Epeirus,  and  conquered  the  plain  of  the  Peneius. 
(Herod,  vii.  176,  comp.  i.  57  ; Strab.  ix.  p.  444.) 
The  Boeotians  are  said  to  have  originally  dwelt  at 
Arne,  in  the  country  afterwards  called  Thessaly,  and 
to  have  been  expelled  by  the  Thessalian  invaders  60 
years  after  the  Trojan  War.  (Thuc.  i.  12.)  The 
expulsion  of  the  Boeotians  by  the  Thessalians  seems 
to  have  been  conceived  as  an  immediate  consequence 
of  the  immigration  of  the  Thessalian  invaders;  but, 
however  this  may  be,  the  name  of  Thessaly  is  un- 
known in  Homer,  who  only  speaks  of  the  several 
principalities  of  which  the  country  was  composed. 
In  the  Homeric  catalogue  Pheidippus  and  Antiphus, 
who  led  the  Greeks  from  Carpathus,  Cos,  and  the 
neighbouring  islands,  are  called  the  sons  of  Thessa- 
lus,  the  son  of  Hercules  (Horn.  II.  ii.  676)  ; and,  in 
order  to  connect  this  name  with  the  Thessalians  of 
Thesprotia,  it  was  reported  that  these  two  chiefs 
had,  upon  their  return  from  Troy,  been  driven  by  a 
storm  upon  the  coast  of  Epeirus,  and  that  Thessalus, 
the  grandson  of  Pheidippus,  led  the  Thessalians 
across  Mount  Pindus  and  imposed  his  name  upon 
the  country.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  2,  3 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
Acipiuv;  Polyaen.  viii.  44.)  There  are  many  cir- 
cumstances in  the  historical  period  which  make  it 
probable  that  the  Thessalians  were  a body  of  immi- 
grant conquerors;  though,  if  they  came  from  Thes- 
protia, they  must  have  gradually  dropt  their  original 
language,  and  learnt  that  of  the  conquered  people,  as 
the  Thessalian  was  a variety  of  the  Aeolic  dialect. 
There  was  in  Thessaly  a triple  division  of  the  popu- 
lation analogous  to  that  in  Laconia.  First,  there 
were  the  Thessalians  proper,  the  rich  landed  pro- 
prietors of  the  plain.  Secondly,  there  were  the  de- 
scendants of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
who  were  not  expelled  by  the  Thessalian  conquerors, 
and  who  were  more  or  less  dependent  upon  them, 
corresponding  to  the  Lacedaemonian  Perioeci,  but, 
unlike  the  latter,  retaining  their  original  names  and 
their  seats  in  the  Amphictyonic  council.  These 
were  the  Perrhaebi,  who  occupied  the  mountainous 
district  between  Mount  Olympus  and  the  lower 
course  of  the  Peneius  ; the  Magnetes,  who  dwelt 
along  the  eastern  coast  between  Mounts  Pelion 
and  Ossa  and  the  sea  ; the  Achaeans,  who  inha- 
bited the  district  called  Phthiotis,  which  extended 
S.  of  the  Upper  Thessalian  plain,  from  Mount  Pindus 
on  the  W.  to  the  gulf  of  Pagasae  on  the  S. ; the 
Dolores,  who  occupied  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Pindus,  S.  of  Phthiotis;  and  the  Malians,  who 
dwelt  between  Phthiotis  and  Thermopylae.  The 
third  class  of  the  Thessalian  population  were  the 
Penestae,  serfs  or  dependent  cultivators,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Helots  of  Laconia,  although  their  condition 
seems  upon  the  whole  to  have  been  superior.  They 
tilled  the  estates  of  the  great  nobles,  paying  them  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  produce,  and  followed  their 
masters  to  war  upon  horseback.  They  could  not, 
however,  be  sold  out  of  the  country,  and  they  pos- 
sessed the  means  of  acquiring  property,  as  many  of 
them  were  said  to  have  been  richer  than  their 
masters.  (Archemach.  ap.  Athen.vi.  p.  264  ; Plat. 
Leg.  vi.  p.  777  ; Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  6.  § 3,  vii.  9.  § 9; 
Dionys.  ii.  84.)  They  were  probably  the  descendants 
of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  reduced 
to  slavery  by  the  conquering  Thesprotians  ; but 
when  Theopcmpus  states  that  they  were  the  de- 
scendants of  the  conquered  Peri  haebians  and  Mag- 
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netes  (ap.  A then.  vi.  p.  265),  this  can  only  be  true 
of  a part  of  these  tribes,  as  we  know  that  the  Penestae 
were  entirely  distinct  from  the  subject  Perrhaebians, 
Mao^netes,  and  Achaeans.  (Aristot.  Polit  ii.  6.  § 3.) 
The  Penestae,  like  the  Laconian  Helots,  frequently 
rose  in  revolt  against  their  masters. 

In  the  Homeric  poems  the  names  of  Perrhaebi, 
Magnetes,  Achaeans,  and  Dolopes  occur;  and  Achaea 
Phthiotis  was  the  residence  of  the  great  hero  Achilles. 
This  district  was  the  seat  of  Hellen,  the  founder  of 
the  Hellenic  race,  and  contained  the  original  Hellas, 
from  which  the  Hellenes  gradually  spread  over  the 
rest  of  Greece.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  683;  Thuc.  i.  3; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  431;  Dicaearch.  p.  21,  ed.  Hudson; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  ‘EAAds).  The  Achaeans  of  Phthi- 
otis may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  same  race  as  the 
Achaeans  of  Peloponnesus. 

Thessaly  Proper  was  divided  at  an  early  period 
into  four  districts  or  tetrarchies,  named  Thessaliotis, 
Pelasgiotis,  Histiaeotis  and  Phthiotis.  When  this 
division  was  introduced  is  unknown.  It  was  older 
than  Hecataeus  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  KpAvvoov'),  and  was 
ascribed  to  Aleuas,  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the 
Aleuadae.  (Hellenic.  Fragm.  28,  ed.  Didot;  Har- 
pocrat.  s.  V.  Terpapx'ta;  Strab.  ix.  p.  430.)  This 
quadruple  division  continued  to  the  latest  times,  and 
seems  to  have  been  instituted  for  political  purposes ; 
but  respecting  the  internal  government  of  each  we 
have  no  precise  information.  The  four  districts 
were  nominally  united  under  a chief  magistrate, 
called  Tagus;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  only  ap- 
pointed in  war,  and  his  commands  were  frequently 
disobeyed  by  the  Thessalian  cities.  “ When  Thessaly 
is  under  a Tagus,”  said  Jason,  despot  of  Pherae, 
“ she  can  send  into  the  field  an  army  of  6000 
cavalry  and  10,000  hoplites.”  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  1. 
§ 8.)  But  Thessaly  was  rarely  united.  The 
different  cities,  upon  which  the  smaller  towns  were 
dependent,  not  only  administered  their  own  affairs 
independent  of  one  another,  but  the  three  most 
important,  Larissa,  Pharsalus  and  Pherae,  were 
frequently  at  feud  with  one  another,  and  at  the  same 
time  torn  with  intestine  faction.  Hence  they  were 
able  to  offer  little  resistance  to  invaders,  and  never 
occupied  that  position  in  Grecian  history  to  which 
their  population  and  wealth  would  seem  to  have 
entitled  them.  (Respecting  the  Thessalians  in 
general,  see  Mr.  Grote’s  excellent  remarks.  Hist, 
of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  363,  seq.) 

The  history  of  Thessaly  may  be  briefly  dismissed, 
as  the  most  important  events  are  related  under  the 
separate  cities.  Before  the  Persian  invasion,  the 
Thessalians  had  extended  their  power  as  far  as 
Thermopylae,  and  threatened  to  overrun  Phocis 
and  the  country  of  the  Locrians.  The  Phocians 
built  a wall  across  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  to  keep 
off  the  Thessalians  ; and  though  active  hostilities 
seem  to  have  ceased  before  the  Persian  invasion,  as 
the  wall  was  at  that  time  in  ruins,  the  two  nations 
continued  to  cherish  bitter  animosity  towards  one 
another.  (Herod,  vii.  176.)  When  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece,  the  Thessalians  were  at  first  opposed  to  the 
Persians.  It  is  true  that  the  powerful  family  of 
the  Aleuadae,  whom  Herodotus  calls  (vii.  6)  kings 
of  Thessaly,  had  urged  Xerxes  to  invade  Greece, 
and  had  promised  the  early  submission  of  their 
countrymen ; but  it  is  evident  that  their  party  was 
in  the  minority,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
themselves  in  exile,  like  the  Athenian  Peisistratidae. 
The  majority  of  the  Thessalians  sent  envoys  to  the 
confederate  Greeks  at  the  Isthmus,  urging  them  to 
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send  a force  to  the  pass  of  Tempe,  and  promising 
them  active  co-operation  in  the  defence.  Their  re- 
quest was  complied  with,  and  a body  of  10,000 
heavy-armed  infantry  was  despatched  to  Thessaly; 
but  the  Grecian  commanders,  upon  arriving  at 
Tempe,  found  that  there  was  another  pass  across 
Mount  Olympus,  and  believing  it  impossible  to 
make  any  effectual  resistance  north  of  Thermopylae, 
retreated  to  their  ships  and  abandoned  Thessaly. 
(Herod,  vii.  172,  seq.)  The  Thessalians,  thus  de- 
serted, hastened  to  make  their  submission  to  Xerxes; 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  Aleuadae,  who  now 
regained  the  ascendency  in  Thessaly,  they  rendered 
zealous  and  effectual  assistance  to  the  Persians. 
After  the  death  of  Leonidas  and  his  heroic  com- 
panions at  Thermopylae,  the  'I'hessalians  gratified 
their  enmity  against  the  Phocians  by  directing  the 
march  of  the  Persians  against  the  Phocian  towns 
and  laying  their  country  waste  with  fire  and  sword. 

From  the  Persian  to  the  Peloponnesian  wars  the 
Thessalians  are  rarely  mentioned.  After  the  battle 
of  Oenophyta  (b.  c.  456)  had  given  the  Athenians 
the  ascendency  in  Boeotia,  Locris,  and  Phocis,  they 
endeavoured  to  extend  their  power  over  Thessaly. 
With  this  view  they  marched  into  Thessaly  under 
the  command  of  Myronides  in  b.  c.  454,  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  Orestes,  one  of  the  exiled  no- 
bles or  princes  of  Pharsalus,  whom  Thucydides  calls 
son  of  the  king  of  the  Thessalians.  The  progress 
of  Myronides  was  checked  by  the  powerful  Thes- 
salian cavalry  ; and  though  he  advanced  as  far 
as  Pharsalus,  he  was  unable  to  accomplish  any- 
thing against  the  city,  and  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat. (Thuc.  i.  Ill;  Diodor.  xi.  85.)  In  the 
Peloponnesian  War  the  Thessalians  took  no  part; 
but  the  mass  of  the  population  was  friendly  to  the 
Athenians,  though  the  oligarchical  governments 
favoured  the  Spartans.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
latter,  combined  with  his  own  rapidity  and  address, 
Brasidas  contrived  to  march  through  Thessaly  in 
B.  c.  424,  on  his  way  to  attack  the  Athenian  de- 
pendencies in  Macedonia  (Thuc.  iv.  78);  but 
when  the  Lacedaemonians  wished  to  send  rein- 
forcements to  Brasidas  in  the  following  year,  the 
Thessalians  positively  refused  them  a passage 
throiigh  their  country.  (Thuc.  iv.  132.)  In  b.  c. 
395  the  Thessalians  joined  the  Boeotians  and  their 
allies  in  the  league  against  Sparta  ; and  when 
Agesilaus  marched  through  their  country  in  the 
following  year,  having  been  recalled  by  the  Spartan 
government  from  Asia,  they  endeavoured  to  intercept 
him  on  his  return;  but  their  cavalry  w'as  defeated 
by  the  skilful  manoeuvres  of  Agesilaus.  (Xen. 
Hell  vi.  3.  § 3,  seq.) 

About  this  time  or  a little  earlier  an  important 
change  took  place  in  the  political  condition  and  re- 
lative importance  of  the  Thessalian  cities.  Almost 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  the 
pow^erful  families  of  the  Aleuadae  at  Larissa,  of  the 
Scopadae  at  Crannon,  and  of  the  Creondae  at 
Pharsalus,  possessed  the  chief  power  in  Thessaly. 
But  shortly  before  the  close  of  this  war  Pherae  rose 
into  importance  under  the  administration  of  Lyco- 
phron,  and  aspired  to  the  supremacy  of  Thessaly. 
Lycopliron  overthrew  the  government  of  the  nobles 
at  Pherae,  and  made  himself  tyrant  of  the  city.  In 
prosecution  of  his  ambitious  schemes  he  attacked 
Larissa;  and  in  b.  c.  404  he  gained  a great  victory 
over  the  lairissaeans  and  the  other  Thessalians 
who  were  opposed  to  him.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  3.  § 4.) 
In  B.  c.  395  Lycoohron  was  still  engaged  in  a con- 
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test  with  Larissa,  which  was  then  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Medlus,  probably  the  head  of  the 
Aleuadae.  Lycophron  was  supported  by  Sparta; 
and  Medius  accordingly  applied  for  succour  to  the 
confederacy  of  Greek  states  which  had  been  lately 
formed  to  resist  the  Lacedaemonian  power.  With 
their  assistance  Medius  took  Pharsalus,  which  was 
then  occupied  by  a Lacedaemonian  garrison,  and  is 
said  to  have  sold  all  its  inhabitants  as  slaves. 
(Diod.  xiv.  82.)  The  return  of  Agesilaus,  and  his 
victory  over  the  Thessalians,  probably  deprived  Me- 
dius and  his  party  of  their  power,  and  Larissa  no 
longer  appears  as  the  rival  of  Pherae  for  the  supre- 
macy of  Thessaly.  Pharsalus  soon  recovered  from 
the  blow  which  it  had  received  from  Medius,  and 
became,  next  to  Pherae,  the  most  important  city  in 
Thessaly.  The  inhabitants  of  Pharsalus  agreed  to 
entrust  the  supreme  power  to  Polydamas,  one  of 
their  own  citizens,  in  whose  integrity  and  abilities 
all  parties  placed  the  greatest  confidence.  The 
acropolis  and  the  whole  management  of  the  finances 
were  placed  in  his  hands,  and  he  discharged  his 
trust  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  (Xen.  Hell. 
vi.  1.  §§  2,  3.) 

Meantime  the  supreme  power  at  Pherae  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Jason,  a man  of  great  energy  and 
ability,  and  probably  the  son  of  Lycophron,  though 
this  is  not  expressly  stated.  He  inherited  the  ambi- 
tious views  of  Lycophron,  and  meditated  nothing 
less  than  extending  his  dominion  over  the  whole  of 
Greece,  for  which  his  central  situation  seemed  to 
offer  many  facilities.  He  cherished  even  still  more 
extensive  projects  of  aggrandisement,  and,  once  mas- 
ter of  Greece,  he  looked  forward  to  conquer  the  Per- 
sian empire,  which  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand 
Greeks  and  the  campaigns  of  Agesilaus  in  Asia 
seemed  to  point  out  as  an  easy  enterprise.  But  the 
first  step  was  his  election  as  Tagus  of  Thessaly,  and 
the  submission  of  all  the  Thessalian  cities  to  his 
authority.  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  ob- 
tain the  acquiescence  of  Pharsalus,  and  although  he 
might  have  gained  his  object  by  force,  he  preferred 
to  effect  it  by  negotiation,  and  accordingly  frankly 
disclosed  his  schemes  to  Polydamas,  and  offered  him 
the  second  place  in  Thessaly,  if  he  would  support  his 
views.  Polydamas  asked  the  advice  of  the  Spartans, 
and  finding  that  he  could  receive  from  them  no  help, 
he  acceded  to  the  proposals  of  Jason,  and  induced 
the  Pharsalians  to  espouse  his  cause.  Soon  after 
this,  probably  in  b.  c.  374,  Jason  was  elected  Tagus 
of  Thessaly,  and  proceeded  to  settle  the  contingent 
of  cavalry  and  heavy-armed  troops  which  the  Phar- 
salian  cities  were  to  furnish.  He  now  possessed  a 
force  of  8000  cavalry  and  more  than  20,000  in- 
fantry; and  Alcetas  L,  king  of  Epeinis,  and  Amyn- 
tas  II.,  king  of  Macedonia  were  his  allies.  (Xen, 
Hell.  vi.  1.  §§  2 — 19;  Diod.  xv.  60.)  He  could  in 
effect  command  a greater  force  than  any  other  state 
in  Greece;  and  from  the  disunion  and  exhaustion  of 
the  other  Grecian  states,  it  seemed  not  improbable 
that  he  might  be  able  to  carry  his  ambitious  projects 
into  effect.  He  had  already  formed  an  alliance  with 
Thebes,  and  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.  c.  371) 
he  was  invited  by  the  Thebans  to  join  them  in 
attacking  the  Lacedaemonian  camp.  But  Jason’s 
policy  was  to  prevent  any  other  power  from  obtaining 
the  preponderance  in  Greece,  and  accordingly  upon 
his  arrival  at  Leuctra  he  advised  the  Thebans  not 
to  drive  the  Lacedaemonians  to  despair,  and  obtained 
a truce  for  the  latter,  which  enabled  them  to  secure 
tJieir  safety  by  a retreat.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  4.  § 20, 
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seq.)  In  the  following  year  he  announced  his  in- 
tention of  marching  to  Delphi  at  the  head  of  a body 
of  Thessalian  troops  and  presiding  at  the  Pythian 
festival.  Great  alarm  was  felt  throughout  Greece  ; 
but  before  the  time  came,  he  was  assassinated  by 
seven  youths  as  he  sat  in  public  to  give  audience  to 
all  comers.  His  death  was  felt  as  a relief  by  Greece; 
and  the  honours  paid  in  many  of  the  Grecian  cities 
to  his  assassins  prove  the  general  fear  which  his 
ambitious  schemes  had  excited.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  4. 
§§  28-32.) 

Jason  had  so  firmly  established  his  power  that  he 
was  succeeded  in  the  post  of  Tagus  of  Thessaly  by 
his  two  brothers  Polyphron  and  Polydorus  ; but  they 
did  not  possess  his  abilities  or  energy,  and  Thessaly 
again  sank  into  political  insignificance.  Polyphron 
was  assassinated  by  his  brother  Polydorus,  who  be- 
came sole  Tagus.  Polydorus  exercised  his  authority 
with  great  cruelty ; he  put  to  death  Polydamas  of 
Pharsalus,  and  killed  or  drove  into  exile  many  other 
distinguished  persons  of  this  city  and  of  Larissa. 
(Xen.  Hell.  vi.  4.  §§  33,  34.)  At  the  end  of  a year 
he  was  also  assassinated  by  Alexander,  who  was 
either  his  brother  (Diod.  xv.  61)  or  his  nephew 
(Plut.  Pelopid.  29.)  Alexander  surpassed  even 
Polyphron  in  cruelty,  and  was  guilty  of  gross  enor- 
mities. The  Aleuadae  and  other  noble  families,  who 
were  chiefly  exposed  to  his  vengeance,  applied  in 
their  distress  to  Alexander,  the  youthful  king  of 
Macedonia,  who  had  recently  succeeded  his  father 
Amyntas.  Alexander  invaded  Thessaly,  defeated  the 
tyrant,  and  took  possession  of  Larissa  and  Crannon, 
which  he  garrisoned  with  his  troops.  (Diodor.  xv. 
61.)  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  necessities 
of  his  own  kingdom  compelled  him  shortly  afterwards 
to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Thessaly;  since  we  find 
the  Thessalian  cities  opposed  to  the  tyrant  invit- 
ing the  aid  of  the  Thebans.  Accordingly,  about 
B.  c.  369,  Pelopidas  invaded  Thessaly,  and  took 
Larissa  and  several  other  cities  under  his  protection, 
apparently  with  the  sanction  of  Alexander  of  Mace- 
donia, with  whom  he  formed  an  alliance.  (Diodor, 
xv.  67.)  In  the  following  year  (b.c.  368)  Pelopidas 
again  marched  into  Thessaly  at  the  head  of  a Theban 
force,  to  protect  Larissa  and  the  other  cities  against 
the  projects  of  Alexander  of  Pherae,  who  had  solicited 
aid  from  Athens.  Alexander  was  compelled  to  sue 
for  peace;  and  Pelopidas,  after  arranging  the  affairs 
of  Thessaly,  marched  into  Macedonia,  where  the  young 
king  had  been  lately  assassinated.  Ptolemy,  the 
regent  of  the  kingdom,  was  also  compelled  to  enter 
into  alliance  with  Pelopidas,  and  to  give  him  several 
hostages,  among  whom  was  the  youthful  Pliilip, 
afterwards  king  of  Macedonia.  (Diod.  xv.  71 ; Plut. 
Pelop,  c.  26.)  By  these  means  the  influence  of 
Thebes  was  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Thes- 
saly. Two  years  afterwards  (b.c.  366)  the  Thebans 
obtained  from  the  Persian  court  a rescript  acknow- 
ledging their  claims  to  the  headship  of  Greece  ; and 
in  the  same  year  Pelopidas,  accompanied  by  Ismenias, 
visited  Thessaly  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  re- 
cognition of  their  claim  from  Alexander  of  Pherae 
and  the  other  Thessalian  cities.  Alexander  met 
them  at  Pharsalus,  but  when  he  found  that  they 
were  not  supported  by  any  armed  force,  he  seized 
them  as  prisoners  and  carried  them  off  to  Pherae. 
The  first  attempt  of  the  Thebans  to  rescue  their 
countryman  proved  unsuccessful  ; and  the  army 
which  they  sent  into  Thessaly  w'as  only  saved  from 
destruction  by  the  genius  of  Epaminondas,  who 
was  then  serving  as  a private,  and  was  compelled 
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by  the  soldiers  to  take  the  command.  So  greatly 
was  Alexander  strengthened  in  his  power  by  this 
failure  that  all  the  Thessalian  cities  submitted  to 
him,  and  the  influence  of  Thebes  in  Thessaly  was  for 
a time  destroyed.  Subsequently  a second  expedition 
was  sent  into  Thessaly  under  the  command  of 
Epaminondas,  who  compelled  the  tyrant  to  release 
Pelopidas  and  Ismenias,  but  without  restoring  Thebes 
to  the  commanding  position  which  she  had  formerly 
held  in  Thessaly.  (Diod.  xv.  71 — 75;  Plut.  Pelop. 
27 — 29;  Cornel.  Nep.  Pelop.  5;  Pans.  ix.  15.  § 1.) 
The  continued  oppressions  of  Alexander  of  Pherae 
became  so  intolerable  that  the  Thessalian  cities  once 
more  applied  to  Thebes  for  assistance.  Accordingly 
in  B.  c.  364  Pelopidas  was  again  sent  into  Thessaly 
at  the  head  of  a Theban  army.  In  the  first  engage- 
ment Pelopidas  was  slain,  but  Alexander  was  de- 
feated. (Diod.  XV.  80,  81;  Plut.  Pelop.  31,  32; 
Cornel.  Nep.  Pelop.  5 ; respecting  the  different  expe- 
ditions of  Pelopidas  into  Thessaly,  as  to  which  there 
are  discrepancies  in  the  accounts,  see  Grote,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  vol.  x.  p.  361,  note,  p.  391,  note.)  The 
death  of  Pelopidas,  however,  proved  almost  fatal  to 
Alexander.  Burning  to  revenge  his  loss,  the  The- 
bans sent  a powerful  army  into  Thessaly,  which 
compelled  him  to  renounce  his  supremacy  in  Thessaly, 
to  confine  himself  to  Pherae,  and  to  submit  to  all 
the  demands  of  Thebes.  (Plut.  Pelop.  35.) 

After  the  death  of  Epaminondas  at  the  battle  of 
Mantineia  (b.  c.  362)  the  supremacy  of  Thebes  in 
Thessaly  was  weakened,  and  Alexander  of  Pherae 
recovered  much  of  his  power,  which  he  continued  to 
exercise  with  his  accustomed  cruelty  and  ferocity 
till  his  assassination  in  b.  c.  359  by  his  wife  Thebe 
and  her  brothers.  One  of  these  brothers,  Tisiphonus, 
succeeded  to  the  supreme  power,  under  the  direction 
of  Thebe;  but  his  reign  lasted  only  a short  time,  and 
he  was  followed  in  the  government  by  Lycophron, 
another  brother.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  4.  § 37;  Diod. 
xvi,  14;  Plut.  Pelop.  35.)  Meanwhile  Philip,  who 
had  ascended  the  throne  of  Macedon  in  b.  c.  369, 
had  been  steadily  extending  his  dominions  and  his 
influence;  and  the  Aleuadae  of  Larissa  now  had  re- 
course to  him  in  preference  to  Thebes.  Accordingly 
Philip  marched  into  Thessaly  in  n.  c.  353.  Lyco- 
phron, unable  to  resist  him,  invoked  the  aid  of 
Onomarchus  and  the  Phocians  ; and  Philip,  after  a 
severe  struggle  was  driven  out  of  Thessaly.  (Diodor, 
xvi.  35.)  In  the  following  year  Philip  returned 
to  Thessaly,  and  gained  a signal  victory  over 
Onomarchus  and  Lycophron.  Onomarchus  was 
slain  in  the  battle;  and  when  Philip  followed  up 
his  victory  by  laying  siege  to  Pherae,  Lycophron 
surrendered  the  city  to  him,  upon  being  allowed 
10  retire  to  Phocis  with  his  mercenaries.  (Diodor, 
xvi.  37.)  Thus  ended  the  powerful  dynasty  of  the 
tyrants  of  Pherae.  Philip  established  a popular 
government  at  Pherae  (Diod.  xvi.  38),  and  gave 
nominal  independence  to  the  Thessalian  cities.  But 
at  the  same  time  he  garrisoned  Magnesia  and  the 
port  of  Pagasae  with  his  troops,  and  kept  steadily  in 
view  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  country.  An 
attempt  made  in  b.  c.  344  to  restore  the  dynasty  of 
the  tyrants  at  Pherae  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
carrying  his  designs  into  effect.  Not  only  did  he 
garrison  Pherae  with  his  own  troops,  but  he  revived 
the  ancient  division  of  the  country  into  four  tetrarchies 
or  tetradarchies,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  each  some 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  Aleuadae,  who  were  entirely  de- 
voted to  his  interests.  The  result  of  this  arrange- 
ment was  the  entire  subjection  of  Thessaly  to  Philip, 
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who  drew  from  the  country  a considerable  addition 
to  his  revenues  and  to  his  military  resources.  (Har- 
pocrat.  s.  V.  Terpopx^®;  Dem.  Olynth.  i.  § 23;  Strab. 
ix.  p.  440;  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  vi.  pp. 
12 — 14.)  Upon  the  death  of  Philip  the  Thessalians 
were  the  first  Grecian  people  who  promised  to  sup- 
port Alexander  in  obtaining  the  supremacy  of  Greece. 
(Diod.  xvii.  4.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Thessalians  took  an  active  part  with  the  other  Gre- 
cian states  in  attempting  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian 
yoke,  but  by  the  victory  of  Antipater  they  were  again 
united  to  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  to  which  they 
remained  subject  till  the  defeat  of  Philip  by  the 
Romans  at  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  b.  c.  197. 
The  Roman  senate  then  declared  Thessaly  free  (Liv. 
xxxiii.  32);  but  from  this  time  it  was  virtually 
under  the  sovereignty  of  Rome.  The  government 
was  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  more  wealthy  persons, 
who  formed  a kind  of  senate,  which  was  accustomed 
to  meet  at  Larissa.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  52,  xxxvi.  8,  xlii. 
38.) 

When  Macedonia  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
Roman  province,  Thessaly  was  incorporated  with  it. 
(Strab.  xvii.  p.  840.)  Under  Alexander  Severus  it 
f^ormed  a separate  province  governed  by  a procurator 
(Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  474.  4)  ; and  in  the  later  consti- 
tution of  the  Empire  after  the  time  of  Constantine, 
it  also  appears  as  a separate  province  under  the 
administration  of  a praeses.  (^Not.  Dig.  i.  p.  7 ; 
Booking,  i.  p.  151;  Marquardt,  in  Becker’s  Rom. 
Alterth.  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  117.) 

In  giving  an  enumeration  of  the  Thessalian  tribes 
and  cities,  we  will  first  describe  the  four  tetrarchies 
already  mentioned,  and  then  take  the  other  divisions 
of  the  country. 

1.  Hestiaeotis  or  Histiaeotis  (^Ea-Tiaiwris, 
To-riaicSris),  inhabited  by  the  Hestiaeotue  ('Erm- 
aiurai),  was  the  northern  part  of  Thessaly,  of  which 
the  Peneius  may  be  described  in  general  as  its 
southern  boundary.  It  occupied  the  passes  of  Olym- 
pus, and  extended  westward  as  far  as  Pindus.  (Plin. 
iv.  1 ; Strab.  ix.  pp.  430, 437,  438.)  It  was  the  seat 
of  the  Perrhaebi  (Ue^^aigol'),  a warlike  and  powerful 
tribe,  who  possessed  in  historical  times  several  towns 
strongly  situated  upon  the  mountains.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  ii.  749)  as  taking  part 
in  the  Trojan  War,  and  were  regarded  as  genuine 
Hellenes,  being  one  of  the  Amphictyonic  states 
(Aeschfn.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  122).  The  part  of  Hes- 
tiaeotis inhabited  by  them  was  frequently  called 
Peri-haebia,  but  it  never  formed  a separate  Thessalian 
province.  The  Perrhaebi  are  said  at  one  time  to 
have  extended  south  of  the  Peneius  as  far  as  the 
lake  Boebeis,  but  to  have  been  driven  out  of  this  dis- 
trict by  the  mythical  race  of  the  Lapithae.  (Strab. 
ix.  pp.  439,  440.)  It  is  probable  that  at  an  early 
period  the  Perrhaebi  occupied  the  whole  of  Hestiaeotis, 
but  were  subsequently  driven  out  of  the  plain  and 
confined  to  the  mountains  by  the  Thessalian  con- 
querors from  Thesprotia.  Strebo  states  that  Hes- 
tiaeotis, was  formei-ly,  according  to  some  authorities, 
called  Doris  (ix.  p.  437),  and  Herodotus  relates  that 
the  Dorians  once  dwelt  in  this  district  at  the  foot  of 
Mts.  Ossa  and  Olympus  (i.  56).  It  is  said  to  have 
derived  the  name  of  Hestiaeotis  from  the  district  of 
this  name  in  Euboea,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
transplanted  to  Thessaly  by  the  Perrhaebi  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  437);  but  this  is  an  uncertified  statement,  pro- 
bably founded  alone  upon  similarity  of  name.  Homer 
mentions  another  ancient  tribe  in  this  part  of  Thessaly 
called  the  Aethices,  who  are  placed  by  Strabo  upon 
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the  Thessalian  side  of  Pindus  near  the  sources  of 
the  Peneius.  Tiiey  are  described  as  a barbarous 
tribe,  living  by  plunder  and  robbery.  (Horn.  II.  ii. 
744;  Strab.  vii.  p.  327,  ix.  p.  434;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
hiOiKia.')  The  towns  of  Hestiaeotis  were : Oxyneia, 
PiALiA,  Aeginium,  Meliboea,  Phaloria,  Eri- 
ciNiuM,  Pelinnaeum,  Tricca,  Oechalia,  Si- 
LANA,  Gomphi,  Pheca  or  Phecadum,  Ithome, 
Limxaea,  Phacium,  Phaestus,  Pharcadon, 
Myiae,  Malloea,  Cyretiae,  Eritium,  Oloos- 
SON,  Azores,  Doliche,  Pythium,  Elone  subse- 
quently Leimone,  Eumeru,  Lapathus,  Gon- 
NUS  or  Gonni,  Charax,  Condylon,  Phalanna, 
Orthe,  Atrax. 

2.  Pelasgiotis  (neAo(T7twTts).  inhabited  by  the 
Pelasgiotae  (UcKavyiSnai),  extended  S.  of  the  Pe- 
neius, and  along  the  western  side  of  Pelion  and 
Ossa,  including  the  district  called  the  Pelasgic  plain. 
(Strab.,  ix.  p.  443.)  The  name  shows  that  this  dis- 
trict was  originally  inhabited  by  Pelasgians ; and  its 
chief  town  was  Larissa,  a well  known  name  of  Pe- 
lasgic cities.  The  towns  of  Pelasgiotis  were : 
Elatea,  Mopsium,  Metropolis,  Gyrton  or  Gyr- 
TONA,  Argura,  Larissa,  Syourium,  Crannon, 
Amyrus,  Armenium,  Pherae,  Cynoscephalae, 
ScoTussA,  Palaepharus. 

3.  Thessaliotis  (©eo-o-aA-JWTts),  the  central 
plain  of  Thessaly  and  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
Peneius,  so  called  from  its  having  been  first  occu- 
pied by  the  Thessalian  conquerors  from  Epeirus. 
Its  towns  were:  Peiresiae,Phyllus, Metropolis, 
CiERiuM,  Euhydrium,  Pharsalus,  the  most 
important  in  the  district,  Thetidium. 

4.  PiiTHiOTis  (4>0£WTis),  inhabited  by  the  Achaean 

Phthiotae  (’Axatoi  4»0£WTat),  under  which  name  they 
are  usually  mentioned  as  members  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  league.  This  district,  according  to  Strabo, 
included  the  southern  part  of  Thessaly,  extending 
from  the  Maliac  gulf  on  the  E.  to  Dolopia  and 
Mount  Pindus  on  the  W.,  and  stretching  as  far  N. 
as  Pharsalus  and  the  Thessalian  plains.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  430.)  Phthiotis  derived  its  name  from  the  Ho- 
meric Phthia  (4»0i77,  II.  i.  155,  ii.  683),  which  ap- 
pears to  have  included  in  the  heroic  times  not  only 
Hellas  and  Dolopia,  which  is  expressly  called  the 
furthest  part  of  Phthia  (/?.  ix.  484),  but  also  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Thessalian  plain,  since  it  is 
probable  that  Phthia  was  also  the  ancient  name  of 
Pharsalus.  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  484, 

seq.)  The  cities  of  Phthiotis  were:  Amphanaeum 
(Scylax,  p.  25),  or  Amphanae  (^Kfi<pavai,  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.),  on  the  promontory  Pyrrha  and  on  the  Paga- 
saean  gulf  ; Thebae,  Eretria,  Phylace,  Iton, 
Halus,  Pteleum,  Antron,  Larissa,  Cremaste, 
Proerna,  Pras,  Narthacium  , Thaumaci,  Me- 
I.ITAKA,  CORONEIA,  XyNIAE,  LaMIA,  PhALARA, 
Echinus. 

5.  Magnesia  (MayvTja-ia),  inhabited  by  the 
Magnetes  (MdyrrjTes'),  was  the  long  and  narrow 
slip  of  country  between  Mts.  Ossa  and  Pelion  on 
the  W.  and  the  sea  on  the  E.,  and  extending 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Peneius  on  the  N.  to  the 
Pagasaean  gulf  on  the  S.  The  Magnetes  were 
members  of  the  Amphictyonic  league,  and  were 
settled  in  this  district  in  the  Homeric  times.  (//. 
ii  756.)  The  The.ssalian  Magnetes  are  said  to 
have  founded  the  Asiatic  cities  of  Magne.sia  on 
Mt.  Sipylus  and  of  Magnesia  on  the  river  Maeander. 
(Aristot.  ap.  Athen.  iv.  p.  173;  Conon,  29;  Strab. 
xiv,  p.  647).  The  towns  of  Magnesia  were:  Cer- 
CINIUM,  Boebe,  Glaphyrae,  Aesonis,  Pa- 
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GASAE,  lOLCUS,  DeMETRIAS,  NeLIA,  ApIIETAE, 
I Homole  or  Homolium,  Eijrymenae,  Meli- 
boea, Thaumacia,  Casthanaea,  Rhizus, 
Magnesia,  Olizon,  Mylae,  Spalaethra,  Co- 
RACAE,  MeTHONE. 

6.  Dolopia  (AoAoTn'a),  inhabited  by  the  Dolopes 
(AdAo7T6s),  a mountainous  district  in  the  SW. 
corner  of  Thessaly,  lying  between  Mt.  Tymphrestus, 
a branch  of  Pindus,  on  the  one  side,  and  Mt.  Othrys 
on  the  other.  The  Dolopes  were,  like  the  Magnetes, 
an  ancient  Hellenic  people,  and  members  of  the  Am- 
phictyonic league.  They  are  mentioned  by  Homer 
\ll.  ix.  484)  as  included  in  Phthia,  but  were 
governed  by  a subordinate  chieftain  of  their  own. 
Though  nominally  belonging  to  Thessaly,  they  seem 
practically  to  have  been  independent : and  their 
country  was  at  a later  period  a constant  subject  of 
contention  between  the  Aetolians  and  the  kings  of 
Macedonia.  The  only  place  in  Dolopia  of  the 
slightest  importance  was  Ctimene. 

7.  Oetaea  (OtVata),  inhabited  by  the  Oetaei 
(Otratox),  was  the  mountainous  district  around 
Mt.  Oeta  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Spercheius, 
and  to  the  E.  of  Dolopia.  The  Oetaeans  appear 
to  have  been  the  collective  name  of  the  various 
predatory  tribes,  dwelling  upon  the  northern  de- 
clivities of  Mt.  Oeta,  who  are  mentioned  as  plun- 
dering both  the  Malians  on  the  east,  and  the  Dorians 
on  the  south  (Thuc.  iii.  92 — 97,  viii.  3.)  The 
most  important  of  these  tribes  were  the  Aenianes 
(AxVxSi/es),  called  Enienes  (’Epx^res)  by  Homer  (//. 
ii.  749)  and  Herodotus  (vii.  132),  an  ancient  Hel- 
lenic Amphictyonic  race.  (Pans.  x.  8.  § 2 ; Har- 
pocrat.  s.  V.  'AfjLcpiKTvov^s.')  They  are  said  to  have 
first  occupied  the  Dotian  plain  in  Pelasgiotis  ; after- 
wards to  have  wandered  to  the  borders  of  Epeirus, 
and  finally  to  have  settled  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Spercheius,  where  Hypata  was  their  chief  town. 
(Plut.  Quaest.  Gr.  13.  p.  294  ; Strab.  i.  p.  61,  ix. 
p.  442.)  Besides  Hypata,  which  was  the  only 
place  of  importance  in  Oetaea,  we  find  mention  of 
Sperchiae  and  Macra  Come  by  Livy  (xxxii.  13), 
and  of  Sosthenis  (Soarflev/s),  Homilae  ("OyixxAax), 
Cypaera  {Kviraipa)  and  Phalachthia  (4»aAax0xa)  by 
Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  § 45.) 

8.  Malis,  the  lower  valley  of  the  Spercheius, 
described  in  a separate  article.  [Malis.] 
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THESSALIO'TIS.  [Thessalia.] 

* THESSALONrCA(0e(To-aAopifC7j;  &€TTaKovlKrf, 
Polyb.  xxiii.  4;  Scymn.  Ch.  625;  ScacraKoriKeia, 
Strab.  vii  Npit.  3;  Eth.  OecraaKoviKevs^,  a large 
and  important  city,  the  capital  of  Roman  Macedonia, 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  Thermaic  gulf,  in  the 
district  anciently  called  Mygdonia. 

1.  Situation. — This  is  well  described  by  Pliny 
(iv.  10)  as  “medio  flexu  htoris  [sinus  Therinaici].” 
The  gulf  extends  about  30  leagues  in  a NW.  direc- 
tion from  the  group  of  the  Thessalian  islands,  and 
then  turns  to  the  NE.,  forming  a noble  basin  be- 
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kween  Capes  Vardur  and  Karaburnu.  On  the  edge 
of  this  basin  is  the  city,  partly  on  the  level  shore 
and  partly  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  in  40°  38'  47"  N. 
lat.,  and  22°  57'  22"  E.  long.  The  present  appear- 
ance of  the  city,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  is  described 
by  Leake,  Holland,  and  other  travellers  as  very  im- 
posing. It  rises  in  the  form  of  a crescent  up  the 
declivity,  and  is  surrounded  by  lofty  whitened  walls 
with  towers  at  intervals.  On  the  E.  and  W.  sides  of 
the  city  ravines  ascend  from  the  shore  and  converge 
towards  the  highest  point,  on  which  is  the  citadel 
called  'EirTaTTvpyiou,  like  that  of  Constantinople.  (A 
view  of  Thessalonica  from  the  sea  is  given  by  Cou- 
sinery).  The  port  is  still  convenient  for  large  ships, 
and  the  anchorage  in  front  of  the  town  is  good. 
These  circumstances  in  the  situation  of  Thessalonica 
were  evidently  favourable  for  commanding  the  trade 
of  the  Macedonian  sea.  Its  relations  to  the  inland 
districts  were  equally  advantageous.  With  one  of  the 
two  great  levels  of  Macedonia,  viz.  the  plain  of  the 
“ wide-flowing  Axius  ” (Horn.  II.  ii.  849),  to  the  N. 
of  the  range  of  Olympus,  it  was  immediately  con- 
nected. With  the  other,  viz.  the  plain  of  the  Stry- 
mon  and  Lake  Cercinitis,  it  communicated  by  a pass 
across  the  neck  of  the  Chalcidic  peninsula.  Thus 
Thessalonica  became  the  chief  station  on  the  Roman 
Via  Egnatia,  between  the  Hadriatic  and  the  Hel- 
lespont. Its  distance  from  Pella,  as  given  by  the 
Itineraries,  is  27  miles,  and  from  Amphipolis  (with 
intermediate  stations;  see  Act.  Apost.  xvii.  1)  67 
miles.  It  is  still  the  chief  centre  of  the  trade  of  the 
district.  It  contains  a population  of  60,000,  or 
70,000,  and  (though  Adrianople  may  possibly  be 
larger)  it  is  the  most  important  town  of  European 
Turkey,  next  after  Constantinople. 

2.  Name. — Two  legendary  names,  which  Thessa- 
lonica is  said  to  have  borne  in  early  times,  are 
Emathia  (Zonar.  Hist.  xii.  26)  and  Halia  (Steph. 
B.  s.  c.),  the  latter  probably  having  reference  to  the 
maritime  position  of  the  town.  During  the  first 
period  of  its  authentic  history,  it  was  known  under 
the  name  of  Therma  (0e/>;ua,  Aesch. ; Qepfir),  Herod., 
Thucyd.;  Q4pfiai,  Mai.  Chronog.  p.  190,  ed.  Bonn), 
deriv^,  in  common  with  the  designation  of  the  gulf 
(Thermaicus  Sinus),  from  the  hot  salt-springs,  which 
are  found  on  various  parts  of  this  coast,  and  one 
of  which  especially  is  described  by  Pococke  as  being 
at  a distance  of  4 English  miles  from  the  modern 
city.  (See  Scylax,  p.  278,  ed.  Gail.)  Three  stories 
are  told  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Thessalonica.  The 
first  (and  by  far  the  most  probable)  is  given  by 
Strabo  (vii.  Epit.  10),  who  says  that  Therma  was 
rebuilt  by  Cassander,  and  called  after  his  wife 
Thessalonica,  the  daughter  of  Philip : the  second  is 
found  in  Steph.  B.  (s.  v.),  who  says  that  its  new  name 
was  a memorial  of  a victory  obtained  by  Philip  over 
the  Thessalians  (see  Const.  Porphyrog.  Ee  Them.  ii. 
p.  51,  ed  Bonn):  the  third  is  in  the  Etym.  Magn. 
(s.  w.),  where  it  is  stated  that  Philip  himself  gave  the 
name  in  honour  of  his  daughter.  Whichever  of 
these  stories  is  tme,  the  new  name  of  Thessalonica, 
and  the  new  eminence  connected  with  the  name,  are 
distinctly  associated  with  the  Macedonian  period, 
and  not  at  all  with  the  earlier  passages  of  true 
Greek  history.  The  name,  thus  given,  became  per- 
manent. Through  the  Roman  and  Byzantine  pe- 
riods it  remained  unaltered.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  Italians  gave  it  the  form  of  Salonichi  or  Saloniki, 
which  is  still  frequent.  In  Latin  chronicles  we  find 
Salonicia.  In  German  poems  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  name  appeai-s,  with  a Teutonic  tefmination, 
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as  Salneh.  The  uneducated  Greeks  of  the  present 
day  call  the  place  ^uXovIkt],  the  Turks  Selanik. 

3.  Political  and  ^Iilitary  History.  — 
Thessalonica  was  a place  of  some  importance,  even 
while  it  bore  its  earlier  name  of  Therma.  Three 
passages  of  chief  interest  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
period  of  its  history.  Xerxes  rested  here  on  his 
march,  his  land-forces  being  encamped  on  the  plain 
between  Therma  and  the  Axius,  and  his  ships  cruis- 
ing about  the  Thermaic  gulf ; and  it  was  the  view 
from  hence  of  Olympus  and  Ossa  which  tempted 
him  to  explore  the  course  of  the  Peneius.  (Herod, 
vii.  128,  seqq.)  A short  time  (b.  c.  421)  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Therma 
was  occupied  by  the  Athenians  (Thucyd.  i.  61); 
but  two  years  later  it  was  given  up  to  Perdiccas 
(Id.  ii.  29.)  The  third  mention  of  Therma  is  in 
Aeschines  (de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  31,  ed.  Bekk  ),  where 
it  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  places  taken  by  Pau- 
sanias. 

The  true  history  of  Thessalonica  begins,  as 
we  have  implied  above,  with  the  decay  of  Greek 
nationality.  The  earliest  author  who  mentions  it 
under  its  new  name  is  Polybius.  It  seems  probable 
that  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  same  year  (b.  c.  315)  with 
Cassandreia,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Pydna 
and  the  death  of  Olympias.  [Cassandreia.]  We 
are  told  by  Strabo  {1.  c.)  that  Cassander  incorpo- 
rated in  his  new  city  the  population,  not  only  of 
Therma,  but  likewise  of  three  smaller  towns,  viz. 
Aeneia  and  Cissus  (which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  gulf),  and  Chalastra 
(which  is  said  by  Strabo  (vii. Epit.  9)  to  have  been  on 
the  further  side  of  the  Axius,  whence  Tafel  (p.  xxii.) 
by  some  mistake  infers  that  it  lay  between  the  Axius 
and  Therma).  It  does  not  appear  that  these  earlier 
cities  were  absolutely  destroyed;  nor  indeed  is  it 
certain  that  Therma  lost  its  separate  existence. 
Pliny  (1.  c.)  seems  to  imply  that  a place  bearing 
this  name  was  near  Thessalonica;  but  the  text  is 
probably  corrupt. 

As  we  approach  the  Roman  period,  Thessalonica 
begins  to  be  more  and  more  mentioned.  From  Livy 
(xliv.  10)  this  city  would  appear  to  have  been  the 
great  Macedonian  naval  station.  It  surrendered  to 
the  Romans  after  the  battle  of  Pydna  (Ib.  xliv.  45), 
and  was  made  the  capital  of  the  second  of  the  four 
divisions  of  Macedonia  (Ib.  xlv.  29).  Afterwards, 
when  the  whole  of  Macedonia  was  reduced  to  one  pro- 
vince (Flor.  ii.  14),  Thessalonica  was  its  most  import- 
ant city,  and  virtually  its  metropolis,  though  not  so 
called  till  a later  period.  [Macedonia.]  Cicero,  dur- 
ing his  exile,  found  a refuge  here  in  the  quaestor’s 
house  (pro  Plane.  41);  and  on  his  journeys  to  and 
from  his  province  of  Cilicia  he  passed  this  way,  and 
wi-ote  here  several  of  his  extant  letters.  During  the 
first  Civil  War  Thessalonica  was  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Pompeian  party  and  the  senate.  (Dion  Cass, 
xli.  20.)  jDuring  the  second  it  took  the  side  of 
Octavius  and  Antonius  (Plut.  Brut.  46;  Appian, 
B.  C.  iv.  1 1 8),  and  reaped  the  advantage  of  this 
course  by  being  made  a free  city.  (See  Plin.  1.  c.) 
It  is  possible  that  the  word  iXevdepias,  with  the 
head  of  Octavia,  on  some  of  the  coins  of  Thes- 
salonica, has  reference  to  this  circumstance  (see 
Eckhel,  ii.  p.  79) ; and  some  writers  see  in  the 
Varddr  gate,  mentioned  below,  a monument  of  the 
victory  over  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

Even  before  the  close  of  the  Republic  Thes- 
salonica was  a city  of  great  importance,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  position  on  the  line  of  communication 
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between  Rome  and  the  East.  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as 
posita  in  gremio  imperii  nostri.  It  increased  in 
size  and  rose  in  importance  with  the  consolidation  of 
the  Empire.  Strabo  in  the  first  century,  and  Lucian 
in  the  second,  speak  in  strong  language  of  the 
amount  of  its  population.  The  supreme  magistrates 
(apparently  six  in  number)  who  ruled  in  Thessa- 
lonica  as  a free  city  of  the  Empire  were  entitled 
iro\'iTapxai,  as  we  learn  from  the  remarkable  co- 
incidence of  St.  Luke’s  language  (Act.  Ap.  xvii.  6) 
with  an  inscription  on  the  Varddr  gate.  (Bbckh, 
1967.  Belley  mentions  another  inscription  con- 
taining the  same  term.)  In  Act.  Ap.  xvii.  5,  the 
5r)/uos  is  mentioned  which  formed  part  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  city.  Tafel  thinks  that  it  had  a 
/801/A.7)  also. 

During  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era,  Thessalonica  was  the  capital  of  the  whole  coun- 
try between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Black  Sea  ; and 
even  after  the  founding  of  Constantinople  it  re- 
mained practically  the  metropolis  of  Greece,  Mace- 
donia, and  Illyricum.  In  the  middle  of  the  third 
century,  as  we.  learn  from  coins,  it  was  made  a 
Roman  colonia  ; perhaps  with  the  view  of  strength- 
ening this  position  against  the  barbarian  invasions, 
which  now  became  threatening.  Thessalonica  was 
the  great  safeguard  of  the  Empire  during  the  first 
shock  of  the  Gothic  inroads.  Constantine  passed 
some  time  here  after  his  victory  over  the  Sarmatians ; 
and  perhaps  the  second  arch,  which  is  mentioned 
below,  was  a commemoration  of  this  victory  : he  is 
said  also  by  Zosimus  (ii.  p.  86,  ed.  Bonn)  to  have 
constructed  the  port,  by  which  we  are,  no  doubt, 
to  understand  that  he  repaired  and  improved  it 
after  a time  of  comparative  neglect.  Passing  by 
the  dreadful  massacre  by  Theodosius  (Gibbon’s 
Rome,  ch.  xxvii.),  we  come  to  the  Sclavonic  wars, 
of  which  the  Gothic  wars  were  only  the  prelude, 
and  the  bi-unt  of  which  was  successfully  borne  by 
Thessalonica  from  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth.  The  history  of 
these  six  Sclavonic  wars,  and  their  relation  to  Thes- 
salonica,  has  been  elaborated  with  great  care  by 
Tafel. 

In  the  course  of  the  Middle  Ages  Thessalonica  was 
three  times  taken  ; and  its  history  during  this  period 
is  thus  conveniently  divided  into  three  stages.  On 
Sunday,  July  29th,  904,  the  Saracen  fleet  appeared 
before  the  city,  which  was  stormed  after  a few  days’ 
fighting.  The  slaughter  of  the  citizens  was  dread- 
ful, and  vast  numbers  wei-e  sold  in  the  various 
slave-markets  of  the  Levant.  The  story  of  these 
events  is  told  by  Jo.  Cameniata,  who  was  crozier- 
bearer  to  the  archbishop  of  Thessalonica.  From  his 
narrative  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  population  of 
the  city  at  this  time  must  have  been  220,000.  (De 
Excidio  Thesscdonkensi,  in  the  volume  entitled 
Theophanes  Continnatus  of  the  Bonn  ed.  of  the  Byz. 
writers,  1838.)  The  next  great  catastrophe  of 
Thessalonica  was  caused  by  a different  enemy,  the 
Normans  of  Sicily.  The  fleet  of  Tancred  sailed 
round  the  Morea  to  the  Thermaic  gulf,  while  an  army 
marched  by  the  Via  Egnatia  from  Dyrrhachium. 
Thessalonica  was  taken  on  Aug.  15th,  1185,  and  the 
Greeks  were  barbarously  treated  by  the  Latins.  Their 
cruelties  are  described  by  Nicetas  Choniates  (de  An- 
dron.  Comneno,  p.  388,  ed.  Bonn,  1835).  The 
celebrated  Eustathius  was  archbishop  of  Thessalonica 
at  this  time ; and  he  wrote  an  account  of  this  capture 
of  the  city,  which  was  first  published  by  Tafel  (Tu- 
bingen, 1832),  and  is  now  printed  in  the  Bonn  ed. 
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of  the  Byz.  writers.  (De  Thessalonica  a Latinis 
capta,  in  the  same  vol.  with  Leo  Grammaticus, 
1842.)  Soon  after  this  period  follows  the  curious 
history  of  western  feudalism  in  Thessalonica  under 
Boniface,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  and  his  successors, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century.  The 
city  was  again  under  Latin  dominion  (having  been 
sold  by  the  Greek  emperor  to  the  Venetians)  when 
it  was  finally  taken  by  the  Turks  under  Ainurath 
IL,  in  1430.  This  event  also  is  described  by  a 
writer  in  the  Bonn  Byzantine  series  (Joannes  Ana- 
gnostes,  de  Thessalonicensi  Excidio  Narratio,  in  the 
same  volume  with  Phranzes  and  Cananus,  1 838). 

For  the  medieval  history  of  Thessalonica  see  Mr. 
Finlay’s  works.  Medieval  Greece  (1851),  pp.  70,  71, 
135 — 147;  Byzantine  and  Gi'eek  Empires,  vol.  i. 
(1853),  pp.  315—332,  vol.  ii.  (1854),  pp.  182,  264 
— 266,  607.  For  its  modem  condition  we  must 
refer  to  the  travellers,  especially  Beaujour,  Cou- 
sinery,  Holland,  and  Leake. 

4.  Ecclesiastical  History.  — The  annals  of 
Thessalonica  are  so  closely  connected  with  religion, 
that  it  is  desirable  to  review  them  in  this  aspect. 
After  Alexander’s  death  the  Jews  spread  rapidly  in 
all  the  large  cities  of  the  provinces  which  had 
formed  his  empire.  Hence  there  is  no  doubt  that 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  they  were 
settled  in  considerable  numbers  at  Thessalonica:  in- 
deed this  circumstance  contributed  to  the  first  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity  there  by  St.  Paul  (Act. 
Ap.  xvii.  1).  It  seems  probable  that  a large  com- 
munity of  Jews  has  been  found  in  this  city  ever 
since.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  seventh  century 
during  the  Sclavonic  wars;  and  again  in  the  twelfth 
by  Eustathius  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela.  The 
events  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  a large  number  of  Spanish  Jews  to  Thes- 
salouica.  Paul  Lucas  says  that  in  his  day  there 
were  30,000  of  this  nation  here,  with  22  syna- 
gogues. Illore  recent  authorities  vary  between 
10,000  and  20,000.  The  present  Jewish  quarter 
is  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  town. 

Christianity,  once  established  in  Thessalonica, 
spread  from  it  in  various  directions,  in  consequence 
of  the  mercantile  relations  of  the  city.  (1  Thess. 
i.  8.)  During  the  succeeding  centuries  this  city 
was  the  bulwark,  not  simply  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire, but  of  Oriental  Christendom, — and  was  largely 
instramental  in  the  conversion  of  the  Sclavonians 
and  Bulgarians.  Thus  it  received  the  designation 
of  “ The  Orthodox  City.”  It  is  true  that  the 
legends  of  Demetrius,  its  patron  saint  (a  martyr  of 
the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century),  disfigure  the 
Christian  history  of  Thessalonica;  in  every  siege 
success  or  failure  seems  to  have  been  attributed  to 
the  granting  or  withholding  of  his  favour:  but  still 
this  see  has  a distinguished  place  in  the  annals  of 
the  Church.  Theodosius  was  baptized  by  its  bishop; 
even  his  massacre,  in  consequence  of  the  stern 
severity  of  Ambrose,  is  chiefly  connected  in  our 
minds  with  ecclesiastical  associations.  The  see  of 
Thessalonica  became  almost  a patriarchate  after 
this  time;  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  provinces  sub- 
ject to  its  jurisdiction  from  connection  with  the  see 
of  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  Leo  Isauricus,  became  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  separation  of  East  and 
West.  Cameniata,  the  native  historian  of  the  cala- 
mity of  904,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  an  ecclesiastic. 
Eustathius,  who  was  archbishop  in  1185,  was,  be- 
yond dispute,  the  most  learned  man  of  his  age,  and 
the  author  of  an  invaluable  commentary  on  the  Iliad 
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and  Odyssey,  and  of  theological  works,  which  have 
been  recently  published  by  Tafel.  A list  of  the 
Latin  archbishops  of  Thessalonica  from  1205  to 
1418,  when  a Roman  hierarchy  was  established  along 
with  Western  feudalism,  is  given  by  Le  Quien 
(^Oriens  Christianm,  iii.  1089).  Even  to  the  last 
we  find  this  city  connected  with  questions  of  reli- 
gious interest.  Symeon  of  Thessalonica,  who  is  a 
chief  authority  in  the  modem  Greek  Church  on 
ritual  subjects,  died  a few  months  before  the  fatal 
siege  of  1430;  and  Theodore  Gaza,  who  went  to 
Italy  soon  after  this  siege,  and,  as  a Latin  ecclesiastic, 
became  the  translator  of  Aristotle,  Theophrastus, 
and  Hippocrates,  was  a native  of  the  city  of  Deme- 
trius and  Eustathius. 

5.  Remains  of  Antiquity.  — The  two  monu- 
ments of  greatest  interest  at  Thessalonica  are  two 
arches  connected  with  the  line  of  the  Via  Egnatia. 
The  course  of  this  Roman  road  is  undoubtedly  pre- 
served in  the  long  street  which  intersects  the  city 
from  east  to  west.  At  its  western  extremity  is  the 
Vardur  gate,  which  is  neai  ly  in  the  line  of  the  modern 
wall,  and  which  has  received  its  present  name  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  leading  to  the  river  Varddr 
or  Axius.  This  is  the  Roman  arch  believed  by 
Beaujour,  Holland,  and  others  to  have  been  erected 
by  the  people  of  Thessalonica  in  honour  of  Octavius 
and  Antonius,  and  in  memory  of  the  battle  of 
Philippi.  The  arch  is  constructed  of  large  blocks 
of  marble,  and  is  about  12  feet  wide  and  1 8 feet  high ; 
but  a considerable  portion  of  it  is  buried  deep  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  On  the  outside  face  are 
two  bas-reliefs  of  a Roman  wearing  the  toga  and 
standing  before  a horse.  On  this  arch  is  the  above- 
mentioned  inscription  containing  the  names  of  the 
pulitarchs  of  the  city.  Leake  thinks  from  the  style 
of  the  sculpture,  and  Tafel  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
name  Flavius  in  the  inscription,  that  a later  date 
ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  arch.  (A  drawing  of  it 
is  given  by  Cousin^ry).  The  other  arch  is  near  the 
eastern  (said  in  Clarke’s  Travels,  iv.  p.  359,  by 
mistake,  to  be  near  the  western)  extremity  of  the 
main  street.  (A  drawing  of  this  arch  also  is  given 
by  Cousinery  and  an  imaginary  restoration  by  Po- 
cocke.)  It  is  built  of  brick  and  faced  with  marble, 
and  formerly  consisted  of  three  archways.  The 
sculptured  camels  give  an  oriental  aspect  to  the 
monument;  and  it  is  generally  supposed  to  com- 
memorate the  victory  of  Constantine  over  Licinius 
or  over  the  Sarmatians. 

Near  the  line  of  the  main  street,  between  the  two 
above-mentioned  arches  are  four  Corinthian  columns 
supporting  an  architrave,  above  which  are  Carya- 
tides. This  monument  is  now  part  of  the  house  of 
a Jew ; and,  from  a notion  that  the  figures  were 
petrified  by  magic,  it  is  called  by  the  Spanish  Jews 
Las  Incantadas.  The  Turks  call  it  Sureth-Maleh. 
(A  view  will  be  found  in  Cousinery, and  a more  correct 
one,  with  architectural  details,  in  Stuart  and  Revett’s 
A then.  Antiq.  vol.  iii.  ch.  9.  p.  53).  This  colonnade 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  part  of  the  Pro- 
pylaea  of  the  Hij)podrome,  the  position  of  which  is 
believed  by  Beaujour  and  Clarke  to  have  been  in 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  town,  between  the  sea 
and  a building  called  the  Rotunda,  now  a mosque, 
previously  the  church  Eski-Metropoli,  but  for- 
merly a temple,  and  in  construction  similar  to  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome.  (Pococke  has  a ground -plan 
of  this  building.)  Another  mosque  in  Thessa- 
lonica, called  Eski-Djuma,  is  said  by  Beaujour  to 
have  been  a temple  consecrated  to  Venus  Thermaea. 
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j The  city  walls  are  of  brick,  and  of  Greek  construc- 
j tion,  resting  on  a much  older  foundation,  which 
consists  of  hewn  stones  of  immense  thickness. 
Everywhere  are  broken  columns  and  fragments  of 
sculpture.  Many  remains  were  taken  in  1430  to 
Constantinople.  One  of  the  towers  in  the  city  wall 
is  called  the  Tower  of  the  Statue,  because  it  contains 
a colossal  figure  of  Thessalonica,  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  a ship  at  its  feet.  The  castle  is  partly 
Greek  and  partly  Venetian.  Some  columns  of  verd 
antique,  supposed  to  be  relics  of  a temple  of  Hercules, 
are  to  be  noticed  there,  and  also  a shattered  tri- 
umphal arch,  erected  (as  an  inscription  proves)  in 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  honour  of  Antoninus 
Pius  and  his  daughter  Faustina. 

In  harmony  with  what  has  been  noticed  of  its 
history,  Thessalonica  has  many  remains  of  eccle- 
siastical antiquity.  Leake  says  that  in  this  respect 
it  surpasses  any  other  city  in  Greece.  The  church 
of  greatest  interest  (now  a mosque)  is  that  of  St. 
Sophia,  built,  according  to  tradition,  like  the  church 
of  the  same  name  at  Constantinople,  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  and  after  the  designs  of  the  architect 
Anthemius.  This  church  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
records  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  in  the  letters  of  Pope 
Innocent  III.  and  in  the  account  of  the  Norman 
siege.  It  remains  very  entire,  and  is  fully  described 
by  Beaujour  and  Leake.  The  church  of  St.  De- 
metrius (apparently  the  third  on  the  same  site,  and 
now  also  a mosque)  is  a structure  of  still  greater  size 
and  beauty.  Tafel  believes  that  it  was  erected  about 
the  end  of  the  seventh  century  ; but  Leake  con- 
jectures, from  its  architectural  features,  that  it  was 
built  by  the  Latins  in  the  thirteenth.  Tafel  has 
collected  with  much  diligence  the  notices  of  a great 
number  of  churches  which  have  existed  in  Thessa- 
lonica. Dapper  says,  that  in  his  day  the  Greeks 
had  the  use  of  thirty  churches.  Walpole  (in  Clarke’s 
Travels,  iv.  p.  349)  gives  the  number  as  sixteen. 
All  travellers  have  noticed  two  ancient  pulpits,  con- 
sisting of  “ single  blocks  of  variegated  marble,  with 
small  steps  cut  in  them,”  which  are  among  the  most 
interesting  ecclesiastical  remains  of  Thessalonica. 

6.  Authouities.  — The  travellers  who  have 
described  Thessalonica  are  numerous.  The  most 
important  are  Paul  Lucas,  Second  Voyage,  1705  ; 
Pococke,  Description  of  the  East,  1743 — 1745  ; 
Beaujour,  Tableau  du  Commerce  de  la  Grece,  trans- 
lated into  English,  1800  ; Clarke,  Travels  in  Eu- 
rope, ^c.  1810 — 1823  ; Holland,  Travels  in  the 
Ionian  Isles  4'C.,  1815  ; Cousinery,  Voyage  dans  la 
Macedoine,  1831;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  1835  ; 
Zacharia,  Reise  in  den  Orient,  1840;  Grisebach, 
Reise  durch  Rumelien,  1841 ; Bowen,  Mount  Athos^ 
Thessaly,  and  Eph'us,  1852. 

In  the  Memoires  de  V Academic  des  Inscrip- 
tions, tom.  xxxviii.  Sect.  hist.  pp.  121 — 146,  is 
an  essay  on  the  subject  of  Thessalonica  by  ths 
Abbe'  Belley ; but  the  most  elaborate  work  on 
the  subject  is  that  by  Tafel,  the  first  part  of  which 
was  published  at  Tubingen  in  1835.  This  was 
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afterwards  reprinted  as  “ Prolegomena  ” to  the  Dia- 
sertatio  de  Thessalonica  ejmque  Agro  Geographica, 
Berlin,  1839.  With  this  should  be  compared  his 
work  on  the  Via  Egnatia.  To  these  authorities  we 
ought  to  add  the  introduction  to  some  of  the  com- 
mentaries on  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians, 
— especially  those  of  Koch  (Berlin  1849)  and  Liine- 
mann  (Gottingen,  1850).  [J.  S.  H.] 

THE'STIA.  [Thestienses.] 

THESTIENSES  (©eo-Tiety,  Pol.  v.  7),  are  usually 
called  the  inhabitants  of  a town  Thestia  in  Aetolia. 
But  no  town  of  this  name  is  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  writers,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
town  itself  was  called  Qearieis.  The  name  occurs 
only  in  Polybius,  and  the  exact  site  of  the  place  is 
unknown.  We  only  learn,  from  the  narrative  of 
Polybius,  that  it  was  situated  in  the  Northern  part 
of  the  upper  plain  of  Aetolia.  The  name  is  per- 
haps connected  with  Thestius,  one  of  the  old  Aeto- 
lian  heroes. 

THETFDIUM  (©ertSmy,  Strab.  ix.  p.  431  ; 
Polyb.  xviii.  3,  4;  &eTiSeiou,  Eurip.  Androm.  20; 
©eo'Ti'Sejoj',  Steph.  B.  s.  v. : Etk,  ©ertSeos),  a place 
in  Thessaly,  close  to  Pharsalus,  where  Flamininus 
encamped  at  the  end  of  the  second  march  from 
Pherae  towards  Scotussa,  before  the  battle  of  Cyno- 
scephalae.  It  derived  its  name  from  Thetis,  the 
mother  of  Achilles,  the  national  hero  of  the  Achaean 
Phthiotae.  Leake  places  it  at  or  near  Magula,  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Enipeus.  (^Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  472,  473.) 

THEUDO'RIA,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the 
Athamanos  in  Epeirus,  is  identified  by  Leake  with 
the  modern  Thodhonana,  a village  situated  near 
Mount  Tzumerha  in  a pass  which  leads  from  the 
Achelous  to  the  Arachthus.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  1 ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voi.  iv.  p.  212.) 

THEUMA,  a town  of  Thessaly,  near  the  frontiers 
of  Dolopia.  (Liv.  xxxii.  13.) 

THEUPROSOPON.  [Phoenicia,  p.  606,  a.] 
THEVESTE  (©eoueVrrj,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 30),  an  im- 
portant town  of  Numidia,  but  which  is  only  mentioned 
in  the  later  writers.  It  was  a Roman  colony  (Gruter, 
Inscr.  p.  600;  Itin.Ant.  p.  27),  and  the  place  where 
many  roads  running  in  a SE.  direction  into  the  Roman 
province  of  Africa,  had  their  commencement.  (Cf. 
Jtin.  Ant.  pp.  33,  46,  47,  53,  54.)  It  is  the  town  of 
Tebessa,  recently  discovered  by  General  Negrier,  con- 
siderable ruins  of  which  still  exist,  especially  the 
ancient  walls,  the  circumference  of  which  indicates 
a town  capable  of  containing  40,000  inhabitants. 
(See  Letronne,  in  Rev.  Archeol.  iv.  p.  360,  sqq.; 
Sur  I'Arc  de  Triomphe  de  Teveste,  <^c.,  Paris,  1847 ; 
Jahn’s  Jahrbucher,  lii.  p.  409.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

THIA.  [Thera.] 

THIANNICE  (&iavuiK7],  Aman,  Per.  P.  Eux 
p.  7),  or  THIANITICE  (Qiuvitikv,  Anon.  Per.  P. 
Eux.  p.  14),  a district  of  Asia  in  the  Pontus  Euxinus, 
which  was  separated  from  Colchis  by  the  river  Ophis. 
Its  name  probably  should  be  Sannice,  as  the  Sanni, 
or  Tzani,  were  a well-known  people  in  this  region. 
(Cf.  Mannert,  iv.  p.  378,  vi.  pt.  2.  p.  421 ; Gail,  ad 
Arrian,  p.  95.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

THIAR,  a town  of  the  Contestani  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  between  Carthago  Nova,  and  Hid  (^Itin. 
Ant.  p.  401).  Variously  identified  with  San  Gines 
and  Orihuela,  near  which  latter  place  are  many  ruins. 
(Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  v.  p.  30,  vii.  p.  124.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
THIBA  (&i§a:  Eth.  &l€ios'),  a district  in  Pontus, 
so  called  from  an  Amazon  slain  there  by  Hercules. 
The  inhabitants  were  said  to  be  socerers,  whose  j 
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breath  was  poisonous,  and  who  would  not  perish  if 
thrown  into  the  water,  but  would  float  on  the 
surface.  (Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  828;  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.  ®i€ais;  Plut.  Symp.  v.  7.  § 1;  Phylarch.  ap. 
Plin.  vii.  2.  s.  2.) 

THILSAPHATA  (Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  8),  a forti- 
fied town  in  the  south  of  Slesopotamia,  probably  the 
present  Tel  el  Hava,  between  Mosul  and  the  Sinjar, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tigris.  [V.] 

THILUTHA,  an  impregnable  fortress  on  an 
island  in  the  Euphrates,  near  Anatho,  which  defied 
the  arms  of  Julian  (Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  2).  Zosi- 
mus  (iii.  15)  speaks  of  this  island,  and  of  the 
impregnable  fortress  (jppovpiov  oxupdararov)  situ- 
ated upon  it,  but  without  mentioning  its  name.  It 
is  described  by  Isidorus  Charax  {Mans.  Parth. 
§ 1,  ed.  C.  Muller)  as  an  island  in  the  Euphrates, 
containing  a treasury  of  the  Parthians,  and  distant 
two  schoeni  from  Anatho.  The  old  editions  read 
’OAagous;  but  the  MSS.  have  'OKolSous,  which 
Muller  has  changed  into  @i\a6ovs,  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  of  the  propiiety  of  this  correction. 
It  corresponds  to  the  island  called  Tilbus  by 
Chesney  (vol.  i.  p.  57),  and  in  his  map  Telbes  or 
Anatelbes,  containing  ruins  of  very  ancient  build- 
ings. (See  Sliiller,  ad  Tsid.  Char.  1.  c.) 

THINAE  {@ivai,  or  'Zlvai,  Ptol.  vii.  3.  § 6,  viii. 
27.  § 12),  or  THINA  {@7ua,  Arrian,  Per.  M.  Eiythr. 
p.  36),  a capital  city  of  the  Sinae,  who  carried  on 
here  a large  commerce  in  silk  and  woollen  stuffs.  It 
appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  tradition  that  the 
city  was  surrounded  with  brazen  walls  ; but  Ptolemy 
remarks  that  these  did  not  exist  there,  nor  anything 
else  worthy  of  remark.  The  ancient  winters  differ 
very  considerably  as  to  its  situation.  According  to 
the  most  probable  accounts  it  was  either  Nankin,  or 
rather  perhaps  Thsin,  Tin,  or  Tein,  in  the  province 
Schensi,  where,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the 
Chinese  themselves,  the  first  kingdom  of  Sin,  or 
China,  was  founded.  (Cf.  Ritter,  ErdJcunde,  ii. 
p.  199.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

THINO'DES  {rh  ®ivS)Zis  bpos,  i.  e.  the  Sand  Hill, 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 18),  a mountain  of  Egypt,  belonging 
to  the  Libyan  chain,  on  the  S.  borders  of  Mar- 
marica.  [T.  H.  D.] 

THIRMIDA,  a place  in  Numidia,  the  situation  of 
which  is  totally  unknown.  (Sail.  Jug.  12.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

THIS.  [Abydus.] 

THISBE  (©i'(T§77,  Horn.,  Pans.,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.; 
®ia€ai,  Strab.,  Xen.  : Eth.  SicrSalos),  a town  of 
Boeotia,  described  by  Strabo  as  situated  at  a short 
distance  from  the  sea,  under  the  southern  side  of 
Helicon,  bordering  upon  the  confines  of  Thespiae 
and  Coroneia.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  411.)  Thisbe  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  who  says  that  it  abounds  in  wild 
pigeons  (TrohvTp^Tpwvd  re  ®ia€r]v,  11.  ii.  502) ; and 
both  Strabo  and  Stephanus  B.  remark  that  this  epi- 
thet was  given  to  the  city  from  the  abundance  of 
wild  pigeons  at  the  harbour  of  Thisbe.  Xenophon 
remarks  that  Cleombrotus  marched  through  the 
territory  of  Thisbe  on  his  way  to  Creusis  before  the 
battle  of  Leuctra.  {Hell.  vi.  4.  § 3.)  The  only 
public  building  at  Thisbe  mentioned  by  Pausanias 
(ix.  32.  § 3)  was  a temple  of  Hercules,  to  whom  a 
festival  was  celebrated.  The  same  writer  adds  that 
between  the  mountain  on  the  sea-side  and  the  moun- 
tain at  the  foot  of  which  the  town  stood,  there  is  a plain 
which  would  be  inundated  by  the  water  flowing  into 
it,  were  it  not  for  a mole  or  causeway  constructed 
through  the  middle,  by  means  of  which  the  water  is 
diverted  every  year  into  the  part  of  the  plain  lying 
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on  one  side  of  the  causeway,  while  that  on  the  other 
is  cultivated.  The  ruins  of  Thisbe  are  found  at 
Kakosia.  “ The  position  is  between  two  great  sum- 
mits of  the  mountain,  now  called  Karamunghi  and 
Paleovund,  which  rise  majestically  above  the  vale, 
clothed  with  trees,  in  the  upper  part,  and  covered 
with  snow  at  the  top.  The  modern  village  lies  in  a 
little  hollow  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  low  cliffs 
connected  with  the  last  falls  of  the  mountain.  The 
walls  of  Thisbe  were  about  a mile  in  circuit,  follow- 
ing the  crest  of  the  cliffs  which  surround  the  village; 
they  are  chiefly  preserved  on  the  side  towards 
Dohrend  and  the  south-east.  The  masonry  is  for 
the  most  part  of  the  fourth  order,  or  faced  with 
equal  layers  of  large,  oblong,  quadrangular  stones  on 
the  outside,  the  interior  as  usual  being  filled  with 
loose  rubble.  On  the  principal  height  which  lies 
towards  the  mountain,  and  which  is  an  entire  mass 
of  rock,  appear  some  reparations  of  a later  date  than 
the  rest  of  the  walls,  and  there  are  many  Hellenic 
foundations  on  the  face  of  this  rock  towards  the 
village.  In  the  cliffs  outside  the  walls,  to  the  north- 
west and  south,  there  are  many  sepulchral  excava- 
tions.” (Leake,  NortJiei'n  Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  506.) 
Leake  observed  the  mole  or  causeway  which  Pausa- 
nias  describes,  and  which  serves  for  a road  across  the 
marsh  to  the  port.  The  same  writer  remarks  that, 
as  the  plain  of  Thisbe  is  completely  surrounded  by 
heights,  there  is  no  issue  for  the  river  which  rises  in 
the  Ascraea  and  here  terminates.  “ The  river  crosses 
the  causeway  into  the  marsh  by  two  openings,  the 
closing  of  which  in  the  winter  or  spring  would  at 
any  time  cause  the  upper  part  of  the  plain  to  be  in- 
undated, and  leave  the  lower  fit  for  cultivation  in 
the  summer;  but  as  the  river  is  now  allowed  to  flow 
constantly  through  them,  the  western  side  is  always 
in  a state  of  marsh,  and  the  ground  has  become 
much  higher  on  the  eastern  side.” 

The  port  of  Thisbe  is  now  called  Vathy.  The 
shore  is  very  rocky,  and  abounds  in  wild  pigeons,  as 
Strabo  and  Stephanus  have  observed ; but  there  is 
also  a considerable  number  at  Kakosia  itself.  The 
Roman  poets  also  allude  to  the  pigeons  of  Thisbe. 
Hence  Ovid  (^Met.  xi.  300)  speaks  of  the  “ This- 
baeae  columbae,”  and  Statius  (J'/ie6.  vii.  261 ) de- 
scribes Thisbe  as  “ Dionaeis  avibus  circumsona.” 
Thisbe  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  (iv.  7.  s.  12)  and 
Ptolemy  (iii.  15.  § 20). 

THISOA.  [Theisoa.] 

THIUS.  [Megalopolis.] 

THMUIS  (0/uouts,  Herod,  ii.  168;  Aristides, 
Aegypt.  vol.  iii.  p.  610;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 51),  the 
modern  Tmai,  was  a town  in  Lower  Aegypt,  situ- 
ated upon  a canal  E.  of  the  Nile,  between  its  Tanite 
and  Mendesian  branches.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Thmuite  Nome,  in  which  the  Calasirian  division  of 
the  Aegyptian  army  possessed  lands.  At  the  time 
of  Her^otus’s  visit  to  the  Delta  the  Thmuite  Nome 
had  been  incorporated  with  the  Mendesian.  Their 
incorporation  was  doubtless  owing,  partly  to  the 
superior  size  of  the  latter,  and  partly  to  their  having 
a common  object  of  worship  in  the  goat  Mendes 
(Pan),  of  whom  Thmu  was  in  the  old  Aegyptian 
language  (Hieronym.  Zsaiam,  xlvi.  l)the  appella- 
tion.  In  the  reigns  of  Valentinian  and  Theodosius 
the  Great  (a.d.  375,  foil.)  Thmuis  was  a town  of 
some  consequence,  governed  by  its  own  magistrates, 
and  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Alexandrian 
prefect  (Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  16.  § 6).  It  was  also 
an  episcopal  see,  and  one  of  its  bishops,  Serapion,  is 
mcutioued  by  Heracleanus.  (ap.  rhotium,  p.  65,  ed. 
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Bekker.)  Remains  of  the  am  ieut  city  are  supposed 
to  exist  at  Tel-etmai  or  'Tmai,  SW.  of  Mansooi'ah. 
A monolithal  shrine  and  many  sarcophagi  of  granite 
have  been  found  there,  and  a factitious  mound  at 
the  village  of  Ternay,  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
inundation,  is  probably  an  Aegyptian  work.  (Cham- 
pollion,  Egypte  sous  les  Pharaohs,  vol.  ii.  p.  114.) 
That  dykes  were  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
city  appears  from  the  description  of  it  by  Aristides 
(/.  c.),  who  represents  Thmuis  as  standing  upon  and 
surrounded  by  flat  and  marshy  grounds.  [W.B.D.] 
THOAE.  [Echinaues.] 

THOANA.  [Thana  ] 

THO'ARIS  or  THOA'RIUS  (@6apis  or  eodpios), 
a small  coast  river  in  Pontus  Polemoniacus  (Arrian, 
Penpl.  P.  P.  p.  16;  Anon.  Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  11),  is 
now  called  Gheureh,  Irmak,  or  perhaps  more  cor- 
rectly Thureh  Irmak.  (Hamilton,  Researches,  i.  p. 
279.)  [L.  S.] 

THO'CNIA  (©onfria,  ©ccKveia:  Eth.  ©tw/cveus),  a 
town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Parrhasia,  situated 
upon  a height  on  the  river  Aminius,  which  flows  into 
the  Helisson,  a tributary  of  the  Alpheius.  The  town 
was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Thocnus,  the  son 
of  Lycaon,  and  was  deserted  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias,  as  its  inhabitants  had  been  removed  to  Me- 
galopolis. It  is  placed  by  Leake  in  the  position  of 
Vromos6la.  (Pans.  viii.  3.  § 2,  27.  § 4,  29.  § 5; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V. ; Leake.  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  293.) 
THOMNA.  [Tamna.] 

THONITIS  LACUS.  [Thospitis.] 

THORAE.  [Attica,  p.  331,  a.] 

THO'RICUS  (©opiKoy;  Eth.  &oplKios:  Theriko), 
a town  of  Attica  on  the  SE.  coast,  and  about  7 or  8 
miles  N.  of  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  was  origi- 
nally one  of  the  twelve  cities  into  which  Attica  is 
said  to  have  been  divided  before  the  time  of  Theseus, 
and  was  afterwards  a demus  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Acamantis.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  397.)  It  continued  to 
be  a place  of  importance  during  the  flourishing 
period  of  Athenian  history,  as  its  existing  remains 
prove,  and  was  hence  fortified  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
24th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  (Xen.  Hell.  i. 
2.  § 1.)  It  was  distant  60  stadia  from  Anaphlystus 
upon  the  western  coast.  (Xen.  de  Vect.  4.  § 43.) 
Thoricus  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  residence 
of  Cephalus,  whom  Eos  or  Aurora  carried  off  to 
dwell  with  the  gods.  (Apollod.  ii.  4.  § 7 ; Eurip. 
Hippol.  455.)  It  has  been  conjectured  by  Words- 
worth, with  much  probability,  that  the  idea  of  Tho- 
ricus was  associated  in  the  Athenian  mind  with  such 
a translation  to  the  gods,  and  that  the  “ Thorician 
stone  ” (Qop'iKios  werpos)  mentioned  by  Sophooles 
(^Oed.  Col.  1595),  respecting  wliich  there  has  been  so 
much  doubt,  probably  has  reference  to  such  a migra- 
tion, as  the  poet  is  describing  a similar  translation 
of  Oedipus. 

The  fortifications  of  Thoricus  surrounded  a small 
plain,  which  terminates  in  the  harbour  of  the  city, 
now  called  Porto  Mandri.  The  ruins  of  the  walls 
may  be  traced  following  the  crest  of  the  hills  on  the 
northern  and  southern  sides  of  the  plain,  and  cross- 
ing it  on  the  west.  The  acropolis  seems  to  have 
stood  upon  a height  rising  above  the  sheltered  creek 
of  Frango  Limiona,  which  is  separated  only  by  a 
cape  from  Porto  Mandri.  Below  this  height,  on 
the  northern  side,  are  the  ruins  of  a theatre,  of  a 
singular  form,  being  an  irregular  curve, ‘with  one  of 
the  sides  longer  than  the  other.  In  the  plain,  to  the 
westward,  are  the  remains  of  a quadrangular  colon- 
nade, with  Doric  columns.  (Leake,  Demi  of  Atiica, 
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p.  68,  seq.  2nd  ed.;  Wordsworth,  Athens  and  Attica^ 
p.  208,  seq.) 

THORNAX  (0Jpi/a|).  1.  A mountain  near  the 

city  of  Hermione  in  Argolis,  between  which  and  Mt. 
Pron  the  road  ran  from  Hermione  to  Halice.  It 
was  subsequently  called  Coccygium,  because  Zeus 
was  said  to  have  been  here  transformed  into  a cuckoo ; 
and  on  its  summit  was  a temple  of  Zeus  Coccygius. 
(Paus.  ii.  36.  §§  1,  2;  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca^  p. 
288;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  463.) 

2.  A mountain  in  Laconia,  on  the  road  from 
Sparta  to  Sellasia,  upon  which  stood  a colossal  sta- 
tue of  Apollo  Pythaeus.  (Herod,  i.  69;  Paus.  iii.  10. 
§ 8 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Leake,  Morea^  vol.  ii.  p.  534, 
Peloponnesiaca,  pp.  348,  352;  Boblaye,  Beck.  p.  75; 
Ross,  Peloponnes,  p.  190 ; Curtius,  Peloponnesos, 
vol.  ij.  pp.  237,  259.) 

THO'SPIA  (0ft«r7r/a,  Ptol.  v.  13.  § 19,  viii.  19. 
§ 12),  the  capital  of  the  district  Thospitis.  [T.  H.D.] 

THOSPTTIS  (©oarTTiTts,  Ptol.  v.  13.  § 18),  a 
district  of  Armenia  Major.  It  lay  at  the  northern 
side  of  the  Lacus  Thospites  (p  ©wothtis  Kipur], 
Ptol.  ib.  § 7),  through  which  the  Tigris  flowed  (Plin. 
vi.  27.  s.  31).  It  is  perhaps  the  same  lake  called 
Tlionitis  or  Thopitis  by  Strabo  (0«j/7tis  or  ©cottItis, 
xi.  p.  529),  and  Priscian  (Lacus  Thonitidis,  Perleg. 
913),  the  water  of  which  is  described  by  Strabo  as 
nitrous  and  undrinkable.  It  is  probably  the  modern 
Wan,  in  the  district  of  Tosp,  and  hence  called  by 
the  Armenians  Dzow  Tospai.  [T.  H.  D.] 

THRA'CIA  (@p^K7],  Horn.;  ©pTfiKln),  Herod,  i. 
168,  or  ©pTi'iKT),  iv.  99;  Attic,  ©paKT]:  Eth.  @pr{i^, 
Horn. ; @pi]i^,  Herod,  viii.  116;  Attic,  0po| ; Trag. 

Thrax,  Threx,  the  latter  form  being  chiefly, 
if  not  exclusively,  employed  of  gladiators),  a country 
at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Europe,  and  sepa- 
rated from  Asia  only  by  the  Propontis  and  its  two 
narrow  channels,  the  Bosporus  and  the  Hellespont. 

I.  Name.  — Besides  its  ordinary  name,  the  coun- 
try had,  according  to  Steph.  B.  (s.  v.),  two  older  ap- 
pellations, HepKf]  and  ’Apia]  and  Gellius  (xiv.  6) 
mentions  Sithon  as  another.  Respecting  the  origin 
of  these  names,  various  conjectures  have  been  made 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times;  but  as  none  of 
them,  with  the  exception  to  be  presently  mentioned, 
are  of  much  value,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  devote 
any  space  to  their  consideration.  * The  exception 
alluded  to  is  the  etymology  adopted  by  Col.  Mure 
(^Hist.  of  Lang,  and  Lit.  of  Anc.  Greece,  i.  p.  153, 
note),  which  is  far  more  probable  and  satisfac- 
tory than  any  other  that  the  present  writer  has  seen, 
and  which  derives  the  name  Thrace  from  the  adjec- 
tive Tpax^ia,  “ rugged,”  by  the  common  transfer  of 
the  aspirate.  Thus  the  name  would  indicate  the  geo- 
graphical character  of  the  various  districts  to  which 
it  is  given ; for,  as  we  shall  see,  it  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  country  which  is  the  special  subject 
of  the  present  notice. 

II.  Extent.  — In  the  earliest  times,  the  region 
called  Thrace  had  no  definite  boundaries,  but  was 
often  regarded  as  comprising  all  that  part  of  Europe 
which  lies  to  the  north  of  Greece.  Macedonia,  in 
the  south,  is  spoken  of  by  Hecataeus  as  belonging  to 
it  (cf.  Mel.  ii.  2,  sub  fin.,  where  the  Chalcidic  pen- 
insula is  described  under  the  title  of  Thrace) ; and 

* Those  who  are  curious  about  such  matters  may 
consult  Steph.  B.  s.v.\  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  322, 
323;  Sickler,  Handb.  i.  p.  480;  Berkel  ad  Steph.  B. 
p.  400;  Tzschucke,  ad  Mel.  ii.  2.  p.  62;  Kenrick, 
Philol.  Mus.  i.  p.  618.  j 
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Scythia,  in  the  north,  is  included  in  it  by  Steph.  B. 
(5.  V.  ^Kvdai : cf.  Ainm.  xxvii.  4.  § 3).  This  explains 
the  fable  reported  by  Andron  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr. 
894),  to  the  effect  that  Oceanus  had  four  daughters, 
Asia,  Libya,  Europa,  and  Thracia;  thus  elevating 
the  last-named  country  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  known — or  rather  unknown — world. 
But  as  the  Greeks  extended  their  geographical  know- 
ledge, the  designation  Thrace  became  more  restricted 
in  its  application,  and  at  length  was  generally  given 
to  that  part  of  Europe  which  is  included  within  the 
following  boundaries : the  Ister  on  the  N.  (Strab.  ii. 
p.  129;  Plin.  iv.  18;  Mel.  ii.  2);  the  Euxine  and 
the  Bosporus  on  the  E. ; the  Propontis,  the  Helles- 
pont, the  Aegean,  and  the  northern  part  of  Mace- 
donia, on  the  S. ; the  Strymon,  or  subsequently,  i.  e. 
in  the  time  of  Philip  II.  and  his  son  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  Nestus  (Strab.  vii.  pp.  323,  330;  Ptol. 
iii.  11),  and  the  countries  occupied  by  the  Illyrians, 
on  the  W.,  where,  however,  the  boundary  was  never 
very  settled  or  accurately  known.  (Plin.  and  Mel. 
ll.  cc.')  These  were  the  limits  of  Thrace  until  the 
Romans  subdued  the  country,  when,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  it  was  divided  into  two  parts,  separated 
by  the  Haemus;  the  portion  to  the  south  of  that 
mountain  chain  retaining  the  name  of  Thrace,  while 
the  part  between  the  Ister  and  the  Haemus  received 
the  appellation  of  Moesia,  and  was  constituted  a Ro- 
man province.  [Moesla.,  Vol.  II.  p.  367.]  But  even 
after  this  period  both  countries  were  sometimes  in- 
cluded under  the  old  name,  which  the  Latin  poets 
frequently  used  in  its  earliest  and  widest  extent  of 
meaning.  (Cf.  Heyne,  ad  Virg.  Aen.  xi.  659 ; Bur- 
man,  ad  Val.  Place,  iv.  280;  Muncker,  ad  Eygiicu 
Fab.  138;  Tzschucke,  odMel.u.  2.  p.  63.)  As 
the  little  that  is  known  about  Moesia  is  stated  in 
the  article  above  referred  to,  the  present  wfll,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  confined  to  Thrace  proper,  or  south  of 
the  Haemus,  corresponding  pretty  nearly  to  the 
modern  Roumelia,  which,  however,  extends  some- 
what more  to  the  west  than  ancient  Thrace. 

III.  Physical  Geography,  Climate,  Pro- 
ductions, &c.  — Many  circumstances  might  have 
led  us  to  expect  that  the  ancients  would  have  trans- 
mitted to  us  full  information  respecting  Thrace : its 
proximity  to  Greece;  the  numerous  Greek  colonies 
established  in  it;  the  fact  that  it  was  ti*aversed  by 
the  highroad  between  Europe  and  Asia;  and  that 
the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire  was  situated  in 
it, — all  these  things  seem  calculated  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  the  country  in  an  unusual  degree,  and  to  in- 
duce authors  of  various  kinds  to  employ  their  pens 
in  recording  its  natural  and  political  history.  Yet 
the  latest  and  most  profound  historian  of  Greece  is 
compelled  to  admit  that,  apart  from  two  main  roads, 

“ scarcely  anything  whatever  is  known  of  [the  inte- 
rior of]  the  country.”  (Grote,  vol.  xii.  p.  34,  note.  For 
this  various  reasons  may  be  assigned ; but  the  prin- 
cipal one  is  the  barbarous  character,  in  all  ages,  of 
the  occupants  of  the  land,  which  has,  at  least  until 
very  recently,  precluded  the  possibility  of  its  explo- 
ration by  peaceful  travellers.*  Those  who  have 

* Even  one  of  the  latest  travellers  there,  M.  Vi- 
quesnel,  commissioned  by  the  French  government, 
and  countenanced  by  the  Tuikish  authorities,  found 
it  impossible  to  induce  his  guides  to  conduct  him 
to  a certain  district  which  he  wished  to  visit,  al- 
though he  offered  to  take  as  numerous  an  escort  as 
they  pleased.  (See  Archives  des  Missions  seknt.  ei 
litt.  vol.  i.  p.  210.) 
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traversed  it  have  been  almost  invariably  engaged  in 
military  enterprises,  and  too  much  occupied  with 
their  immediate  objects  to  have  either  opportunity 
or  inclination,  even  had  they  possessed  the  necessary 
qualifications,  to  observe  and  describe  the  natural 
features  of  the  country.  What  adds  to  the  difliculty 
of  the  writer  on  the  classical  geography  of  Thrace 
is  the  unfortunate  loss  of  the  whole  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  seventh  book  of  Strabo  which  was  de- 
voted to  the  subject.  Strabo,  in  several  parts  of 
his  work,  treats  incidentally  of  Thrace:  but  this  is 
a poor  substitute  for  the  more  systematic  account  of 
it  which  has  perished,  and  of  which  little  more  than 
a table  of  contents  has  been  preserved  in  the  meagre 
epitome  which  alone  remains  of  it. 

In  modem  times,  several  travellers  have  en- 
deavoured, with  various  degrees  of  success,  to  explore 
the  country  ; and  some  of  them  have  published  the 
results  of  their  investigations  ; but  it  is  evident  from 
their  very  frequent  disagreement  as  to  the  sites  of 
the  places  which  they  attempt  to  identify  with  those 
mentioned  in  ancient  writers,  that  as  yet  the  neces- 
sary data  have  not  been  obtained  ; and  the  Itiner- 
aries, instead  of  assisting,  not  seldom  add  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  task,  and  render  its  accomplishment 
almost  hopeless.  Moreover,  the  extent  of  country 
examined  by  these  travellers  was  very  limited.  “ The 
mountainous  region  of  Rhodope,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Strymon,  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Hebrus, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Aegean,  is  a terra  incognita, 
except  the  few  Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast.  Very  few 
travellers  have  passed  along  or  described  the  southern 
or  king’s  road  ; while  the  region  in  the  interior,  apart 
from  the  highroad,  was  absolutely  unexplored  until  the 
visit  of  M.  Viquesnel  in  1847.  (Grote,  1.  c.) 

The  results  of  this  traveller’s  researches  have  not 
yet,  we  believe,  appeared  in  a complete  and  connected 
form.  His  reports  to  the  French  minister  by  whom 
he  was  commissioned  are  published  in  the  work 
already  referred  to  ; but  most  of  them  are  mere  out- 
lines, written  on  the  spot  from  brief  notes.  They 
contain  much  that  is  valuable  and  interesting  ; but 
no  one  except  their  author  could  make  full  use  of 
them  ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  be  able  to 
employ  the  materials  so  ably  collected  in  the  com- 
position of  a work  that  would  dispel  much  of  the 
obscurity  that  at  present  rests  upon  the  country. 
M.  Viquesnel  was  engaged  little  more  than  a year  in 
Thrace,  a period  evidently  insufficient  for  its  complete 
exploration  ; accordingly  he  seems  to  have  devoted 
his  principal  attention  to  its  geology,  especially  of  the 
tire  mountain  systems,  above  all  in  the  district  of 
Rhodope. 

According  to  Ami  Bond’s  chart  of  the  geological 
structure  of  the  globe,  copied  in  Johnston’s  Physical 
AtlcLS,  the  three  principal  geological  formations  in 
Thrace  are:  (1)  the  crystalline  schistous,  compre- 
hending all  the  granitoid  rocks  ; this  occupies  the 
W.  portion  of  the  country,  and  a small  district  on  the 
Euxine,  immediately  S.  of  the  Haemus  : (2)  the 
tertiaiy,  extending  over  the  basin  of  the  Hebrus  ; 
(3)  the  primary  stratifications,  or  the  transition 
series,  including  the  carboniferous  formations  ; this 
occupies  the  SE.  part  of  the  country,  and  a region  S. 
of  the  Haemus,  and  W.  of  the  tertiary  formation 
above  mentioned.  Near  the  sources  of  the  Bourghaz, 
Viquesnel  found  volcanic  rocks  (p.  213). 

The  surface  of  Thrace  is,  on  the  whole,  decidedly 
mountainous,  the  vast  plains  spoken  of  by  Virgil 
(Aen.  iii.  13)  belonging  to  Moesia.  From  the  great 
range  of  Haemus,  three  chains  of  mountains  branch 
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off  towards  the  SE.,  and  with  their  various  rami- 
fications occupy  nearly  the  entire  country.  The 
most  westerly  of  these  begins  at  the  NW.  extremity 
of  the  boundary  line,  and  soon  separates  into  two 
almost  parallel  ranges,  the  Pangaeus  and  Rhodope, 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  the  river 
Nestus  ; the  former  filling  up  the  whole  space  be- 
tween that  river  and  the  Strymon,  the  latter  the 
district  E.  of  the  Nestus  and  SW.  of  the  Hebrus. 
Both  Pangaeus  and  Rhodope  extend  down  to  the 
coast  of  the  Aegean,  and  the  latter  is  continued 
parallel  to  it  as  far  E.  as  the  Hebrus.  The  central 
offshoot  of  the  Haemus  branches  off  between  the 
sources  of  the  Hebrus  and  the  Tonzus,  and  extends 
to  their  junction  near  Hadrianopolis.  The  most 
easterly  chain  diverges  from  the  Haemus  about  100 
miles  W.  of  the  Euxine,  to  the  W.  shore  of  which  it 
is  nearly  parallel,  though  it  gradually  approaches 
nearer  to  it  from  N.  to  S. : it  extends  as  far  as  the 
Bosporus,  and  with  its  lateral  offshoots  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  country  between  the  E.  tributaries 
of  the  Hebrus  and  the  Euxine.  The  central  and  E. 
ranges  appear  to  have  had  no  general  distinctive 
names  ; at  least  we  are  not  aware  that  any  occur  in 
ancient  writers  : the  modern  name  of  the  most  east- 
erly is  the  Strandja-Dagh.  A continuation  of  this 
range  extends  along  the  shore  of  the  Propontis,  and 
is  now  called  the  TeMr-Dagh. 

The  loftiest  peaks,  among  these  mountains,  belong 
to  Rhodope,  and  attain  an  elevation  of  about  8500 
feet  (Viquesnel,  p.  325)  ; the  summits  of  the 
Strandja-Dagh,  are  2600  feet  high  (Id.  p.  314)  ; 
those  of  the  Tehir-Dagh,  2300  (Id.  p.  315);  the 
other  mountains  are  from  2000  to  600  feet  in 
height  (Id.  pp.  314,  315).  The  Haemus  is  not 
more  than  4000  feet  high,  in  that  portion  of  it  which 
belongs  to  Thrace.  It  is  obvious  from  these  measure- 
ments that  the  statements  of  some  of  the  ancients 
that  the  summits  of  the  Thracian  mountains  were 
covered  with  eternal  snow  (®pgKS>v  opea 
Horn.  II.  xiv.  227),  and  that  from  the  highest  peak 
of  the  Haemus  the  Adriatic  and  the  Euxine  could 
be  seen,  are  mere  fancies.  Strabo  (vii.  pp.  313,317) 
points  out  the  inaccuracy  of  this  notion.  An  in- 
teresting account  is  given  by  Livy  (xl.  21,  22)  of 
the  ascent  of  Haemus  by  Philip  V.,  who  shared  in 
the  popular  belief  in  question.  Livy  states  plainly 
enough  his  conviction  that  Philip’s  labour,  which  was 
far  from  slight,  was  thrown  away  ; but  he  and  his 
attendants  were  prudently  silent  upon  the  subject, 
not  wishing,  says  Livy,  to  be  laughed  at  for  their 
pains.  Yet  Floras,  who  alludes  to  the  same  cir- 
cumstance (ii.  12),  but  makes  Perseus  the  mountain- 
climber,  assumes  that  the  king’s  object  was  accom- 
plished, and  that  the  bird’s-eye  view  of  his  domi- 
nions, obtained  from  the  mountain  top,  assisted  him 
in  forming  a plan  for  the  defence  of  his  kingdom, 
with  reference  to  his  meditated  war  with  Rome. 
Mela  too  repeats  the  erroneous  statement  (ii.  2). 

The  main  direction  of  the  rivers  of  Thrace  is  from 
N.  to  S.,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  de- 
scription of  its  mountain  system.  The  Strymon  forms 
its  W.  boundary.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
it  expands  to  a considerable  width,  and  was  called 
Lake  Cercinitis,  into  which  flowed  a smaller  river,  the 
Angites  (Herod,  vii.  113)  ; next,  towards  the  E., 
comes  the  Nestus  ; then,  in  succession,  the  Travus, 
which  falls  into  Lake  Bistonis,  the  Schoenus,  the 
Hebrus,  the  principal  river  of  Thrace,  and  lastly 
the  Melas.  All  these  rivers  fall  into  the  Aegean. 
Several  small  streams  flow  into  the  Hellespont  and 
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the  Propontis,  of  which  we  may  mention  Aegospo- 
tami,  renowned,  notwithstanding  its  insignificant  size, 
the  Arzus,  and  the  Erginus.  The  rivers  which  fall 
into  the  Euxine  are  all  small,  and  few  of  them  are 
distinguished  by  name  in  the  geographers,  though 
doubtless  not  so  unhonoured  by  the  dwellers  upon 
their  banks  : among  them  Pliny  (iv.  18)  mentions 
the  Pira  and  the  Orosines.  The  Hebrus  drains  at 
least  one-half,  probably  nearer  two-thirds,  of  the  en- 
tire surface  of  Thrace  ; and  on  its  banks,  or  on  those 
of  its  tributaries,  most  of  the  level  portions  of  the 
country  are  situated,  as  well  as  nearly  all  the  inland 
towns.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Arda  (in  some 
maps  called  the  Harpessus),  and  the  Suemus  on  the 
W.,  the  Tonzus,  Artiscus,  and  Agrianes  on  the  E. 

The  Thracian  coast  of  the  Aegean  is  extremely 
irregular  in  its  outline,  being  broken  up  by  bays 
which  enter  far  into  the  land,  yet  appear  to  be  of 
comparatively  little  depth.  Most  of  them,  indeed, 
are  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  have  probably 
been  filled  up  by  alluvial  deposits.  It  was  perhaps 
for  this  reason  that  several  of  them  were  called 
lakes,  as  if  they  had  been  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  land  rather  than  to  the  sea ; e.  g.  Lake  Cercinitis, 
already  mentioned,  which  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
little  more  than  a marsh,  and  in  Kiepert’s  map  its 
site  is  so  represented;  Lake  Bistonis,  east  of  Abdera; 
and  Stentoris  Lacus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus. 
The  gulf  of  Melas,  formed  by  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Chersonesus  and  the  opposite  coast  of  what  may 
be  called  the  mainland,  is  an  exception  to  this  de- 
scription of  the  Thracian  bays.  The  coasts  on  the 
Propontis  and  the  Euxine  are  comparatively  un- 
broken, the  only  gulf  of  any  extent  being  Portus 
Hellodos,  near  Anchialus,  which  is  known  in  mo- 
dern times,  by  the  name  of  the  bay  of  Bourghaz, 
as  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  Euxine,  the  Thra- 
cian shore  of  which  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
extremely  dangerous.  [Salmydessus.] 

The  principal  promontories  were,  Ismarum,  Ser- 
rheum,  Sarpedonium,  and  Mastusium,  on  the  southern 
coast;  Thynias  and  Haemi  Extrema,  on  the  eastern. 

For  an  account  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  parts 
of  Thrace,  see  Chersonesus,  Vol.  I.  p.  608. 

Off  the  southern  coast  are  situated  the  islands  of 
Thasos,  Samothrace,  and  Imbros  ; the  first  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  a channel  about  5 miles 
w'ide;  the  other  two  are  considerably  more  distant 
from  the  shore. 

The  climate  of  Thrace  is  always  spoken  of  by  the 
ancients  as  being  extremely  cold  and  rigorous:  thus 
Athenaeus  (viii.  p.  351)  describes  the  year  at  Aenus 
as  consisting  of  eight  months  of  cold  and  four  months 
of  winter;  but  such  statements  are  not  to  be  taken 
literally,  since  many  of  them  are  mere  poetical 
exaggerations,  and  are  applied  to  Thrace  as  the 
representative  of  the  north  in  general  The  Haemus 
was  regarded  as  the  abode  of  the  north  wind,  and  the 
countries  beyond  it  were  believed  to  enjoy  a beauti- 
fully mild  climate,  (See  Niebuhr,  Ethnog.  and 
Geog.  i.  p.  16,  Eng,  trans. ; Soph.  985;  Eurip, 

Rhes.  440 ; Theophr.  de  Cans.  v.  17 ; Virg.  Georg,  iii. 
350  seq. ; Ov.  Pont.  iv.  10.  41,  ib.  7.  8;  Trist.  iii. 
10;  &c.).  Even  after  making  full  allowance  for  the 
undoubted  effect  of  vast  forests,  undrained  marshes, 
and  very  partial  cultivation,  in  lowering  the  average 
temperature  of  a country,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  a land,  the  northern  boundary  of  which  (i.  e.  of 
Thrace  Proper)  is  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as 
Tuscany  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  which  are  less  than  9000  feet  above  the 
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level  of  the  sea,  can  have  had  a very  severe  climate. 
That  the  winter  was  often  extremely  cold,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  The  Hebras  was  sometimes  frozen 
over:  not  to  dwell  upon  the  “ Hebrus  nivali  compede 
vinctus  ” of  Horace  (Ap.  i.  3.  3 ; cf.  Virg.  Aen.  xii. 
331,  and  the  epigram,  attributed  by  some  to  Cae- 
sar, beginning,  “ Thrax  puer  adstricto  glacie  dum 
ludit  in  Hebro  ”),  Florus  (iii.  4)  relates  that,  in  the 
campaign  of  Minucius  in  southern  Thrace,  a number 
of  horsemen  in  his  army  w'ere  drowned  while  trying 
to  cross  that  river  on  the  ice.  Xenophon  states 
that  the  winter  which  he  passed  in  Thrace,  in  the 
mountainous  district  of  the  Thyni,  was  so  cold  that 
even  wine  was  frozen  in  the  vessels,  and  that  many 
Greek  soldiers  had  their  noses  and  ears  frostbitten; 
the  snow  also  lay  deep  upon  the  ground.  And  that 
this  was  not  an  exceptional  season  may  be  inferred 
from  Xenophon’s  remarks  on  the  dress  of  the  Thra- 
cians, which  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  devised 
with  special  reference  to  the  climate,  and  to  prevent 
such  mishaps  as  those  which  befel  the  Greeks  (^Anah. 
vii,  4.  §§  3,  4).  Tacitus  (A««.  iv.  51)  assigns 
the  early  and  severe  winter  of  Mount  Haemus  among 
the  causes  which  prevented  Poppaeus  Sabinus  (a.  d. 
26)  from  following  up  his  first  success  over  the  re- 
bellious Thracians.  * Pliny  (xvii.  3)  says  that  the 
vines  about  Aenus  were  often  injured  by  frosts,  after 
the  Hebrus  was  brought  nearer  to  that  city ; the  al- 
lusion probably  being  to  the  formation  of  the  western 
mouth  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite  to  Aenus,  the 
floating  ice  and  the  cold  water  brought  down  by 
which  would  have  some  effect  in  lowering  the  tem- 
perature of  the  neighbourhood.  Mela  (ii.  2,  init.) 
describes  Thrace  generally  as  agreeable  neither 
in  climate  nor  in  soil,  being,  except  in  the  parts 
near  the  sea,  barren,  cold,  and  very  ill  adapted 
for  agriculture  and  fruit-trees  of  all  kinds,  except 
the  vine,  while  the  fruit  even  of  that  required  to 
be  protected  from  the  cold  by  a covering  of  the  leaves, 
in  order  to  ripen.  This  last  remark  throws  some 
doubt  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  writer;  for  the  shad- 
ing of  the  grapes  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  is 
obviously  more  likely  to  prevent  than  to  promote 
their  arrival  at  maturity;  and  hence,  as  is  well 
known,  it  is  the  practice  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
to  remove  the  leaves  with  a view  to  this  object. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  Thrace 
did  produce  wine,  some  kinds  of  which  were  famous 
from  very  early  times.  Homer,  who  bestows  upon 
Thrace  the  epithet  epiga)Ao|  (//.  xx.  485),  repre- 
sents Nestor  reminding  Agamemnon  that  the  Grecian 
ships  bring  to  him  cargoes  of  wine  from  that  coun- 
try every  day  (/&.  ix.  76);  and  the  poet  celebrates 
the  excellence  of  the  produce  of  the  Maroneian  vine- 
yards. (^Od.  ix,  197,  seq.)  Pliny  (xiv.  6)  states 
that  this  wine  still  maintained  its  reputation,  and 
describes  it  as  black,  perfumed,  and  growing  rich 
with  age;  a description  which  agrees  with  Homer’s 
(1.  c.).  Paul  Lucas  says  that  he  found  the  Thra- 
cian wine  excellent.  (^Voy.  dans  la  Turquie,  i. 
p.  25  ; see  also,  Athen.  i.  p.  31.)  Thrace  was 
fertile  in  corn  (Plin.  xvii.  3),  and  its  wheat  is 
placed  by  Pliny  high  in  the  scale  of  excellence 
as  estimated  by  weight.  It  has,  he  says  (xviii, 
12),  a stalk  consisting  of  several  coats  {tunicae), 

* M.  Viquesnel  states,  on  two  occasions,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  change  his  route  in  consequence 
of  heavy  and  continuous  snow-storms,  in  the  month 
of  November  (pp.  213,  312).  The  wind  also  was 
extremely  violent. 
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to  protect  it,  as  he  supposes,  from  the  severity 
of  the  climate;  by  which  also  he  accounts  for  the 
cultivation,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  of  the 
triticum  trimestre  and  himestre,  so  called  beca,use 
those  vaiieties  were  reaped  in  the  third  and  second 
month  respectively  after  they  were  sown.  Corn  was 
exported  from  Thrace,  and  especially  from  the  Cher- 
sonesus  to  Athens  (Theoph.  de  Plantis,  viii.  4 ; Lys. 
in  Diogit.  p.  902),  and  to  Rome  (Plin.  1.  c.).  Millet 
was  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  Thrace;  for  Xeno- 
phon (^Anah.  vii.  5.  § 12)  states  that  on  the  march  to 
Sahnydessus,  Seuthes  and  his  allies  traversed  the 
country  of  the  “ millet-eating  Thracians  ” (cf.  Strab. 
vii.  p.  315.)  The  less  important  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  Thrace  may  be  briefly  mentioned : a species 
of  water-chestnut  (J,ribulus)  grew  in  the  Strymon, 
the  leaves  of  which  were  used  by  the  people  who 
lived  on  its  banks  to  fatten  their  horses,  while 
of  its  nuts  they  made  a very  sweet  kind  of  bread. 
(Plin.  xxi.  58,  xxii.  12.)  Roses  (^Rosa  centifolia) 
grew  wild  on  the  Pangaeus,  and  were  successfully 
transplanted  by  the  natives  (Id.  xxi.  10).  The 
mountains,  in  general,  abounded  in  wild-thyme  and 
a species  of  mint  (Id.  xix.  55).  A sort  of  morel  or 
truffle  (iton')  was  found  in  Thrace  (Id.  xix.  12; 
Athen.  ii.  p.  62),  and  a styptic  plant  (ischaemon), 
which  was  said  to  stop  bleeding  from  even  di- 
vided blood-vessels.  (Theoph.  de  Plant,  ix.  15;  Plin. 
XXV.  45.)  Several  varieties  of  ivy  grew  in  the 
country,  and  were  sacred  to  Dionysus.  (Theoph.  de 
Plant,  iii.  16;  Plin.  xvi.  62.)  Herodotus  (iv.  74) 
states  that  the  Scythians  had  hemp  both  wild  and 
cultivated ; and  as  he  proceeds  to  say  that  the  Thra- 
cians made  clothing  of  it,  we  may  fairly  infer  that 
it  grew  in  Thrace  also.  “ The  Athenians  imported 
their  timber  chiefly  from  the  country  about  the 
Strymon,  for  the  Thracian  hills  abounded  in  oak  and 
fir-trees.”  (Niebuhr,  Lect.  Anc.  Hist.  i.  p.  292, 
Eng.  trans.).  M.  Viquesnel  states  that  the  Strandja- 
dagh  is  covered  with  forests  of  oak  (p.  314),  and 
that  in  some  parts  of  the  district  of  Rhodope  tobacco 
is  now  cultivated  (p.  320). 

Among  the  animals  of  Thrace,  white  horses  are 
repeatedly  mentioned.  The  famous  steeds  of  Rhesus 
were  “ whiter  than  snow.”  (Horn.  II.  x.  437 ; Eu- 
rip.  Rhes.  304.)  When  Xerxes  reached  the  banks  of 
the  Strymon  in  his  onward  march,  the  magi  sacri- 
ficed white  horses  (Hei'od.  vii.  113),  which  were 
probably  Thracian,  for  the  same  reason,  whatever 
that  was,  that  the  human  victims  spoken  of  in  the 
next  chapter  were  the  children  of  natives.  Xeno- 
phon states  that,  during  a banquet  given  by  Seuthes, 
a Thracian  entered,  leading  a white  horse,  which  he 
presented  to  his  prince,  with  an  encomium  on  its 
fleetness  (^Anah.  vii.  3.  § 26).  Virgil  speaks  of  Thra- 
cian horses  with  white  spots  (Aere.  v.  565,  ix.  49). 
Horses  were  no  doubt  plentiful  in  Thrace:  Homer 
(//.  xiv.  227)  calls  the  Thracians  iTriron6\oi\  and 
cavalry  always  formed  a large  part  of  their  armies. 
Thus  Thucydides  (ii.  98)  estimates  the  number  of 
horsemen  in  the  army  with  which  Sitalces  invaded 
Macedonia  at  about  50,000.  One  of  the  twelve 
labours  of  Hercules  was  to  bring  to  Mycenae  the 
savage  mares  of  Diomedes,  king  of  the  Bistones  in 
Thrace,  who  fed  them  with  human  flesh.  (Ov.  Met. 
ix.  194.)  Herodotus  (vii.  126)  states  that  lions 
were  found  throughout  the  country  bounded  on  the 
W.  by  the  Achelous  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Nestus; 
a statement  which  is  repeated  by  Aristotle  (//.  A.  vi. 
31,  viii,  28);  so  that  tiie  part  of  Thrace  between 
the  Strymon  and  the  Neotus  must  have  been  iu- 
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fested,  at  least  in  early  tiines,  by  those  foi-midable 
animals.  Herodotus  says  that  they  attacked  the 
baggage-camels  of  Xerxes  during  the  march  of  his 
army  from  Acanthus  to  Therme  (vii.  125),  Cattle, 
both  great  and  small,  were  abundant,  and  seem  to 
have  constituted  the  chief  wealth  of  a people  who, 
like  most  barbarians,  considered  agriculture  a base 
occupation.  (Herod,  v.  6.)  The  fertile  valleys  were 
well  adapted  for  oxen,  and  the  thyme-covered  hills 
for  sheep;  and  it  is  clear,  from  several  passages  in 
Xenophon,  that  even  the  wildest  Thracian  tribes 
were  rich  in  this  kind  of  wealth.  (^Anah.  vii.  3.  § 48, 
7.  § 53.)  Aristotle  informs  us  that  the  Thracians 
had  a peculiar  method  of  fattening  swine  (£f.  A. 
viii.  6).  He  attributes  the  smallness  of  their  asses 
to  the  coldness  of  the  climate  (76.  28).  Cranes  are 
often  mentioned  as  belonging  to  Thrace.  (Virg. 
Georg,  i.  120;  Ov.  A,  A.  iii.  182;  Juv.  xiii.  167.) 
Aristotle  says  that  an  aquatic  bird  of  the  pelican 
kind  (jreXeKavis)  migrates  from  the  Strymon  to 
the  Ister  (77.  A.  viii.  11);  and  that  the  people  in 
some  marshy  districts  of  Thrace  were  assisted  in 
catching  water- fowl  by  hawks;  which  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  trained  for  the  purpose,  but,  though 
wild,  to  have  been  induced  by  a share  of  the  game, 
to  second  the  proceedings  of  their  human  associates 
(76.  ix.  36),  Eels  were  caught  at  certain  seasons  in 
the  Strymon  (76.  viii.  2,  ad  fin.).  The  tunny  fishery 
was  a source  of  great  wealth  to  Byzantium.  (Strab. 
vii.  p.  320.) 

The  principal  mineral  productions  of  Thrace  were 
gold  and  silver,  most  of  which  came  from  the  moun- 
tainous district  between  the  Strymon  and  the  Nestus. 
There,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Pangaeus, 
was  situated  Crenides,  founded  by  the  Thasians, 
and  afterwards  called  Philippi,  in  a hill  near  which, 
named  the  hill  of  Dionysus  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv. 
106),  were  the  most  productive  gold  mines  of 
Thrace,  to  get  possession  of  which  was  Philip’s  prin- 
cipal object  in  annexing  the  district  in  question  to 
his  dominions.  He  is  said  to  have  derived  from  the 
mines  an  annual  income  of  1000  talents.  (Diod. 
xvi.  8 ; cf.  Strab.  vii.  p.  323.)  * Strabo  (xiv.  p. 
680)  says  that  the  wealth  of  Cadmus  came  from  the 
mines  of  the  Pangaeus;  and  Pliny  refers  to  the  same 
tradition  when  he  states  (vii.  57)  that  according  to 
some  authorities,  the  Pangaeus  was  the  place  where 
Cadmus  first  discovered  gold  -mines,  and  the  art  of 
melting  their  produce  (conjlatura).  Herodotus  (vii. 
112)  mentions  silver,  as  well  as  gold,  mines  in  the 
Pangaeus,  which  in  his  time  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  native  tribes  called  Pieres,  Odomanti,  and  Satrae. 
He  states  also  (vi.  46)  that  the  Thasians  had  gold 
mines  at  Scapte  Hyle,  near  Abdera,  from  which  they 
derived  an  (annual)  revenue  of  about  80  talents;  and 
that  a part  of  the  revenues  of  Peisistratus  came  from 
the  Strymon,  by  which  the  mines  on  its  banks  are 
probably  meant  (i.  64).  (See  also,  ix.  75  ; Eurip. 
Rhes.  921 ; Strabo  (or  rather  his  epitomiser),  vii.  p. 
331.)  According  to  Pliny  (xxxiii,  21)  gold  was 
found  in  the  sands  of  the  Hebrus  ; and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  Paul  Lucas  (1.  c.),  and  by  Viquesnel,  who 
states  (p.  204)  that  in  rainy  years  the  aflluents  of 
that  river  are  frequented  by  gold-finders,  who  wash 
the  sands  which  contain  gold  in  grains  (^en  jyaUleUes). 
Thucydides  was  interested  in  gold  mines  -and  works 
near  Amphipolis,  as  he  himself  informs  us  (iv.  105), 
Of  the  other  minerals  of  Thrace  we  may  mention  the 


* On  these  mines,  see  Niebuhr,  Lect.  Ethnog. 
and  Geog.  i.  pp.  285,  295,  Eng.  trans. 
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opal  (paederos,  Plin.  xxxvii.  46)  ; the  Thracia 
gemma,  one  variety  of  which  seems  to  resemble  the 
bloodstone  (ib.  68);  a stone  which  burnt  in  water 
(Id.  xxxiii.  30);  and  nitre,  which  was  found  near 
Philippi  (Id.  xxxi.  46).  In  addition  to  these,  M. 
Viquesnel  mentions  fine  marble,  which  is  quarried 
from  the  mountains  of  Lidja  (p.  200)  ; excellent 
iron,  manufactured  at  Samakor  (p.  209)  ; alum, 
produced  at  Chaphane  (p.  213)  ; and  potter’s  clay, 
in  the  district  of  Rhodope,  used  by  the  Turks  in  the 
fabrication  of  earthenware  (p.  319).  He  states  also 
that  Rhodope  abounds  in  mineral  waters  (<ft.),  and 
that  there  are  warm  springs  at  Lidja  (p.  212). 

A few  miscellaneous  notes  will  conclude  this  part 
of  our  subject. 

The  narrow  portion  of  Thrace  between  the  Euxine, 
Bosporus  and  Propontis,  is  sometimes  called  the 
Delta  (rh  AeKra,  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  1.  § 33,  5.  § 1). 

Reference  is  several  times  made  to  violent  natural 
convulsions,  which  destroyed  various  Thracian  cities. 
Thus  Strabo  (i.  59)  says  that  it  appeared  that  some 
cities  were  swallowed  up  by  a flood  in  Lake  Bisto- 
nis;  and  he  (vii.  p.  319),  Pliny  (iv.  18),  and  Mela 
(ii.  2)  speak  of  the  destruction  of  Bizone,  on  the 
Euxine,  by  earthquakes. 

Livy  (xl.  22)  describes  the  region  between  Mae- 
dica  and  the  Haemus  as  without  inhabitants  (solitu- 
dines). 

Herodotus  (vii.  109)  speaks  of  a lake  near  Pisty- 
rus  (on  the  coast  N.  of  Abdera),  about  30  stadia  in 
circumference,  abounding  in  fish,  and  extremely  salt. 

Thrace  possessed  two  highroads,  “both  starting 
from  Byzantium  ; the  one  (called  the  King’s  road, 
from  having  been  in  part  the  march  of  Xerxes  in  his 
invasion  of  Greece,  Liv.  xxxix.  27  ; Herod,  vii.  115), 
crossing  the  Hebrus  and  the  Nestus,  touching  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Aegean  sea  at  Neapolis,  a little 
south  of  Philippi,  then  crossing  the  Strymon  at  Am- 
phipolis,  and  stretching  through  Pella  across  Inner 
Macedonia  and  Illyria  to  Dyrrhachium.  The  other 
road  took  a more  northerly  course,  passing  along  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Hebrus  from  Adrianople  to  Phi- 
lippopolis,  then  through  Sardica  (Sopthia')  and  Nais- 
sus  (A^tscA),  to  the  Danube  near  Belgrade,  being  the 
highroad  now  followed  from  Constantinople  to  Bel- 
grade.” (Grote,  vol.  xii.  p.  34,  note.)  Herodotus 
(/.  c.)  remarks,  with  evident  surprise,  that  the  King’s 
road  had  not,  up  to  his  time,  been  destroyed  by  the 
Thracians,  a circumstance  which  he  seems  to  attri- 
bute to  the  almost  religious  respect  with  which  they 
regarded  the  “ great  king.”  It  may  be  safely  in- 
feried  that  people  who  were  considered  to  have  done 
something  wonderful  in  abstaining  from  breaking  up 
a road,  were  not  great  makers  or  maintainers  of  high- 
ways ; and  it  is  clear  from  Livy’s  account  of  the 
march  of  Manlius  (xxxviii.  40,  41)  along  this  very 
road  (afterwards  called  by  the  Romans,  Via  Egna- 
tia,  q.  v.\  that,  although  it  was  the  principal  line  of 
communication  between  Europe  and  Asia,  it  was  at 
that  time  (b.  c.  188)  in  a very  bad  condition. 
From  this  some  conception  may  be  formed  of  the 
deplorable  state  in  which  the  roads  of  the  interior 
and  mountainous  districts  must  have  been,  and  in 
which,  indeed,  they  still  remain.  (Viquesnel,  p.  3 1 2.) 
The  Thracians  no  doubt  were  well  aware  that  their 
independence  would  soon  be  lost,  if  there  were  an 
easy  access  for  disciplined  armies  to  every  part  of 
their  country.  Such  paths  as  they  possessed  were 
suflBcient  for  their  own  purposes  of  depredation,  of 
ambush,  and,  when  overpowered,  of  flight. 

IV.  Ethnology,  Manneks,  Reugion,  etc. — 
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The  first  point  to  be  determined  here  is,  whether 
the  Thracians  mentioned  in  the  ancient  writers  as 
extending  over  many  parts  of  Greece,  as  far  south 
as  Attica,  were  ethnologically  identical  with  those 
who  in  historical  times  occupied  the  country  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  present  article.  And  before 
discussing  the  topic,  it  will  be  convenient  to  lay  be- 
fore the  reader  some  of  the  principal  passages  in  the 
classics  which  bear  upon  it. 

It  is  Stj-abo  who  makes  the  most  distinct  state- 
ments on  the  point.  He  says  (vii.  p.  321),  “ He- 
cataeus  the  Milesian  states  that,  before  the  Hellenes, 
barbarians  inhabited  Peloponnesus.  But  in  fact 
nearly  all  Greece  was  originally  the  abode  of  bar- 
barians, as  may  be  inferred  from  the  traditions. 
Pelops  brought  a people  with  him  into  the  country, 
to  which  he  gave  his  name,  and  Danaus  came  to 
the  same  region  with  followers  from  Egypt,  at 
a time  when  the  Dryopes,  Caucones,  Pelasgi,  Le- 
leges,  and  other  similar  races  had  settlements  within 
the  Isthmus ; and  indeed  without  it  too,  for  the 
Thracians  who  accompanied  Eumolpus  had  Attica 
and  Tereus  possessed  Daulis  in  Phocis;  the  Phoe- 
nician companions  of  Cadmus  occupied  Cadmeia, 
the  Aones,  Temmices,  and  Hyantes  Boeotia.”  Strabo 
subsequently  (ix.  401)  repeats  this  statement  re- 
specting Boeotia,  and  adds  that  the  descendants  of 
Cadmus  and  his  followers,  being  driven  out  of 
Thebes  by  the  Thracians  and  Pelasgians,  retired 
into  Thessaly.  They  afterwards  returned,  and,  hav- 
ing joined  the  Minyans  of  Orchomenos,  expelled  in 
their  turn  the  Pelasgians  and  Thracians.  The 
former  went  to  Athens,  where  they  settled  at  the 
foot  of  Hymettus,  and  gave  the  name  of  Pelas- 
gicum  to  a part  of  the  city  (cf.  Herod,  vi.  137): 
the  Thracians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  driven 
to  Parnassus.  Again  (ix.  p.  410)  he  says,  speak- 
ing of  Helicon:  “ The  temple  of  the  Muses,  and 
Hippocrene,  and  the  cave  of  the  Leibethridan 
nymphs  are  there;  from  which  one  would  con- 
jecture that  those  who  consecrated  Helicon  to  the 
Muses  were  Thracians;  for  they  dedicated  Pieris, 
and  Leibethrum,  and  Pimpleia  to  the  same  goddesses. 
These  Thracians  were  called  Pierians  (JlUpes);  but 
their  power  having  declined,  the  Macedonians  now 
occupy  these  (last  named)  places.”  This  account  is 
afterwards  (x.  p.  471)  repeated,  with  the  addition 
that  “ the  cultivators  of  ancient  music,  Orpheus, 
Musaeus.  Thamyris,  and  Eumolpus,  were  Thracians.” 

The  difficulty  that  presents  itself  in  these  pas- 
sages,— and  they  are  in  general  agreement  with  the 
whole  body  of  Greek  literature, — arising  from  the 
confounding  under  a common  name  of  the  precursors 
of  Grecian  poetry  and  art  with  a race  of  men  desig- 
nated as  barbarous,  is  well  stated  by  K.  0.  Muller 
of  Greek  Liter,  p.  26,  seq.):  “ It  is  utterly 
inconceivable  that,  in  the  later  historic  times,  when 
the  Thracians  were  contemned  as  a barbarian  race, 
a notion  should  have  sprung  up  that  the  first  civil- 
isation of  Greece  was  dro  to  them ; consequently  we 
cannot  doubt  that  this  was  a tradition  handed  down 
from  a very  early  period.  Now,  if  we  are  to  under- 
stand it  to  mean  that  Eumolpus,  Orpheus,  Musaeus, 
and  Thamyris  were  the  fellow-countrymen  of  those 
Edonians,  Odrysians,  and  Odomantians,  who  in  the 
historical  age  occupied  the  Thracian  territory,  and 
who  spoke  a barbarian  language,  that  is,  one  unin- 
telligible to  the  Greeks,  we  must  despair  of  being 
able  to  comprehend  these  accounts  of  the  ancient 
Thracian  minstrels,  and  of  assigning  them  a place 
in  the  historv  of  Grecian  civilisation  ; since  it  is 
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manifest  that  at  this  early  period,  when  there  was 
scarcely  any  intercourse  between  dilFereut  nations, 
or  knowledge  of  foreign  tongues,  poets  who  sang  in 
an  unintelligible  language  could  not  have  had  more 
influence  on  the  mental  development  of  the  people 
than  the  twittering  of  birds,” 

Muller  therefore  concludes  that  the  Thracians  of 
the  ante-historical  era,  and  those  of  subsequent 
times,  belonged  to  distinct  races.  “ When  we  come 
to  trace  more  precisely  the  country  of  these  Thracian 
bards,  we  find  that  the  traditions  refer  to  Pieria,  the 
district  to  the  east  of  the  Olympus  range,  to  the 
north  of  Thessaly,  and  the  south  of  Emathia  or 
Macedonia:  in  Pieria  likewise  was  Leibethra,  where 
the  Muses  are  said  to  have  sung  the  lament  over  the 
tomb  of  Orpheus  : the  ancient  poets,  moreover, 
always  make  Pieria,  not  Thrace,  the  native  place  of 
tlie  Muses,  which  last  Homer  clearly  distinguishes 
from  Pieria.  (//.  xiv.  226.)  It  was  not  until  the 
Pierians  were  pressed  in  their  own  territory  by  the 
early  Macedonian  princes  that  some  of  them  crossed 
the  Strymon  into  Thrace  Proper,  where  Herodotus 
(vii.  112)  mentions  the  castles  of  the  Pierians  at  the 
time  of  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  It  is,  however, 
quite  conceivable  that  in  early  times,  either  on  ac- 
count of  their  close  vicinity,  or  because  all  the  north 
was  comprehended  under  one  name,  the  Pierians 
might,  in  Southern  Greece,  have  been  called  Thra- 
cians. These  Pierians,  from  the  intellectual  relations 
which  they  maintained  with  the  Greeks,  appear  to  be 
a Grecian  race;  which  supposition  is  also  confirmed 
by  the  Greek  names  of  their  places,  rivers,  fountains, 
&c.,  although  it  is  probable  that,  situated  on  the 
limits  of  the  Greek  nation,  they  may  have  borrowed 
largely  from  neighbouring  tribes.  (See  Muller’s 
Dorians,  vol.  i.  pp.  472,  488,  501.)”  After  refer- 
ring to  the  accounts  of  the  Thracians  in  Southern 
Greece,  Muller  adds:-“  From  what  has  been  said,  it 
appears  suflBciently  clear  that  these  Pierians  or 
Thracians,  dwelling  about  Helicon  and  Parnassus  in 
the  vicinity  of  Attica,  are  chiefly  signified  when  a 
Thracian  origin  is  ascribed  to  the  mythical  bards  of 
Attica.” 

Colonel  Mure,  after  referring  to  the  foregoing 
view,  which  he  designates  as  “ plausible,”  goes  on 
as  follows : “ But  the  case  admits  of  another,  and 
perhaps  more  satisfactory  explanation.  It  is  certain 
that,  in  the  mythical  geography,  a tract  of  country 
on  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia  and  Phocis,  comprehend- 
ing Mount  Parnassus  and  Helicon,  bore  the  name  of 
Thrace.  [See  the  etymology,  ante.]  In  this  re- 
gion the  popular  mythology  also  lays  the  scene  of 
several  of  the  most  celebrated  adventures,  the  heroes 
of  which  are  called  Thracians.”  The  author  then 
applies  this  explanation  to  the  stories  of  Tereus  and 
Procne,  and  of  Lycurgus,  “ king  of  Thrace;”  and 
proceeds  thus : “ Pausanias  makes  the  ‘ Thracian  ’ 
bard  Thamyris  virtually  a Phocian.  He  assigns 
him  for  m .-ther  a nymph  of  Parnassus  called 
Argiope.  His  father,  Philammon,  is  described  as  a 
native  of  the  same  region,  son  of  Apollo,  by  the 
nymph  Chione,  and  brother  of  Autolycus,  its  cele- 
brated robber  chieftain.  The  divine  grandsire  is 
obviously  here  but  a figure  of  his  own  sacred  region ; 
the  grandmother  Chione,  as  her  name  bears,  of  its 
snow.  Others  call  the  latter  heroine  Leuconoe. 
The  names  of  these  heroines  are  all  so  many  varied 
modes  of  typifying  the  same  ‘ snow-white  ’ Par- 
nassus. This  view  of  the  ‘ Thracian  ’ character  of 
these  sages  becomes  the  more  plausible,  if  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  region  of  Central  Greece,  in  which 
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the  Fellenic  Thrace  was  situated,  is  that  from  which 
first  CT  chiefly,  the  seeds  of  elementary  culture  were 
propagated  throughout  the  nation.  Here  tradition 
places  the  first  introduction  of  the  alphabet.  Here  were 
also  the  principal  seats  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  In 
the  heart  of  the  same  region  was  situated  the  Minyean 
Orchomenos,  the  temple  of  the  Graces,  rivalling 
Thebes  herself  in  the  splendour  of  her  princes  and 
zeal  for  the  promotion  of  art.  Among  the  early 
masters  of  poetry  or  music,  not  vulgarly  styled  Thra- 
cians, the  most  illustrious,  Amphion  and  Linus,  are 
Boeotians.  Nor  was  this  region  of  Central  Greece 
less  favoured  in  respect  of  its  religious  institutions. 
It  was  not  only  the  favourite  seat  of  Apollo,  the 
Muses,  and  the  Graces,  but  the  native  country  of  the 
Dionysiac  rites,  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  which  is 
a characteristic  of  the  Thracian  sages.”  (^Hist.  of 
Lang,  and  Lit.  of  Ant.  Greece,  i.  pp.  150 — 153  ; 
cf.  Niebuhr,  Lect.  on  Ethnog.  and  Geog.  i.  p.  287.) 

In  thus  entirely  di.sconnecting  these  early  “ Thra- 
cians,” from  those  of  later  times,  we  have  the  autho- 
rity of  Thucydides  (ii.  29),  who,  in  speaking  of  Teres, 
the  father  of  Sitalces,  remarks:  “This  Teres  had 
no  connection  whatever  with  Tereus,  who  married 
Procne,  daughter  of  Pandion  of  Athens  ; they  did 
not  even  belong  to  the  same  Thrace.  Tereus  dwelt 
at  Daulia,  a city  of  the  country  now  called  Phocis, 
and  which  was  then  occupied  by  the.  Thracians.” 
And  he  proceeds  to  show  that  it  was  not  likely  that 
Pandion  would  form  an  alliance  with  any  one  who 
lived  so  far  from  Athens  as  the  country  of  the 
Odrysae.* 

The  consideration  of  the  ethnological  relations  of 
the  early  Thracians  hardly  falls  within  the  scope  of 
this  article  ; but  since  identity  of  name  has  often 
caused  them  to  be  confounded  with  the  historical  in- 
habitants of  Thrace,  it  may  be  desirable  briefly  to 
discuss  the  subject  in  this  place. 

The  view  which  seems  to  the  present  writer  to  be 
best  supported  by  the  evidence,  and  to  explain  most 
satisfactorily  the  ancient  authors,  is  that  which  re- 
gards the  mythical  Thracians  as  members  of  the 
widely  extended  race  to  which  the  name  of  Pelasgiaiis 
is  usually  given.  It  is  clear  from  Horner  that  a close 
connection  existed  between  the  people  of  Southern 
Thrace  and  the  Trojans,  who  were  probably  Pelasgians, 
and  who  are  at  the  same  time  represented  by  him  as 
agreeing,  in  language,  religion,  and  other  important 
respects,  with  the  Greeks.  Again,  Homer  mentions 
among  the  auxiliaries  of  Priam,  the  Caucones,  who 
are  named  along  with  the  Pelasgians  (//.  x.  429), 
and  the  Cicones  (//.  ii.  846).  These  two  names 
bear  so  close  a resemblance  to  each  other  as  to  sug- 
gest the  probability  of  the  cognate  origin  of  the 
tribes  so  designated.  Now  the  Cicones  were  un- 
doubtedly Thracians  (^Odys.  ix.  39,  seqq.)  ; while  as 
to  the  Caucones,  Strabo  (xii.  p.  542)  informs  us  that 
they  occupied  part  of  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  and  weie 
regarded  by  some  as  Scythians,  by  others  as  Mace- 
donians, by  others  again  as  Pelasgians.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Caucones  are  mentioned  by  him 
(vii.  p.  321)  among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Pe- 
loponnesus. Another  noticeable  fact  is,  that  in  the 
passage  of  Strabo  already  quoted  (ix.  p.  401 ),  he  re- 
presents the  Thracians  and  Pelasgians  as  acting  in 

* Yet  subsequent  prose  writers,  to  say  nothing  of 
poets,  fall  into  the  error  of  making  Tereus  an  inha- 
bitant of  Thrace  Proper  ; and  Pliny  (iv.  18)  even 
mentions  the  castle  there  in  which  the  crime 
Tereus  was  perpetrated  1 
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concert.  The  same  author  (xiii.  p.  590)  points  out 
the  similarity  of  many  Thracian  names  of  places  to 
those  existing  in  the  Trojan  territory.  Finally,  the 
names  of  the  places  mentioned  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  321) 
as  common  to  Pieria  and  the  southern  Thracians,  are 
evidently  Greek  (see  Muller’s  Dorians,  i.  p.  501)  ; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  name  Thrace  itself  is  in 
all  probability  a significant  Greek  word. 

These  considerations  appear  to  us  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  already  stated,  namely,  that  the  mythical 
Thracians,  as  well  as  those  spoken  of  by  Homer,  were 
Pelasgians  ; and  hence  that  that  race  once  occupied 
the  northern  as  well  as  the  other  shores  of  the  Aegean, 
until,  at  a comparatively  late  period,  its  continuity 
was  broken  by  the  irruption  of  the  historical  Thra- 
cians from  the  north  into  the  country  between  the 
Strymon  and  the  Euxine.  The  circumstance  that 
the  Greeks  designated  these  barbarians  by  the  name 
which  had  been  borne  by  those  whom  they  sup- 
planted, admits  of  easy  explanation,  and  history 
abounds  in  instances  of  a similar  kind.  But  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  Thracians  had  any 
general  designation  in  their  own  language : they  pro- 
bably called  themselves  Edones,  Denseletae,  Thyni, 
Satrae,  and  so  on  ; but  we  have  no  evidence  that 
they  really  were  all  branches  of  a common  stock. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  Greeks  should  bestow  upon  them  the  name  of 
the  earlier  possessors  of  the  countiy  ; and  those 
Thracians  who  were  brought  in  contact  with  the 
more  civilised  race  would  probably  adopt  it.  (On 
the  foregoing  question,  see  Niebuhr,  Lect.  on  Anc. 
Hist,  i pp.  142,  212;  Lect.  on  Eihnog.  and  Geog. 
i.  p.  287  ; Wachsmuth,  Hist.  Ant.  i.  p.  44,  seqq.) 

Respecting  the  historical  Thracians  we  have  tole- 
rably full  information,  but  not  of  that  kind  which  will 
enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  very  definite  conclusions  as 
to  their  ethnological  relations.  That  they  belonged 
to  an  extensively  diffused  race,  whose  early  abodes 
were  in  the  far  northern  regions,  may  be  regarded 
as  sufficiently  proved  by  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  the  ancient  writers.  Herodotus,  in  a well-kuown 
passage  (v.  3),  says  that  the  Thracian  nation  is  the 
greatest  in  the  world,  after  the  Indians,  and  that  its 
subdivisions,  of  which  the  Getae  are  one,  have  many 
names,  according  to  the  countries  which  they  severally 
occupy.  Strabo  too  (vii.  p.  295)  states  that  the 
Getae  and  the  Mysi  were  Thracians  (as  to  the  Mysi, 
see  also  i.  p.  6),  who  extended  north  of  the  Danube 
(vii.  p.  296).  In  confirmation  of  his  assertion  that 
the  Getae  were  ethnologically  akin  to  the  Thracians, 
he  adduces  the  identity  of  their  language  (vii.  p. 
303).  He  adds  (vii.  p.  305)  that  the  Daci  also 
spoke  this  language.  From  his  remark  (vii.  p.  315) 
about  the  lapodes,  it  would  seem  that  he  regarded 
the  Illyrians  also  as  nearly  allied  to,  if  not  actually 
a branch  of,  the  Thracians.  In  another  passage  (x. 
p.  471)  he  says  that  the  Phrygians  were  colonists  of 
the  Thracians  ; to  which  race  also  the  Saraparae,  a 
nation  still  farther  towards  the  east,  north  of  Armenia, 
were  reported  to  belong  (xi.  p.  531).  “ The  Bithyni, 
previously  called  Mysi,  were  so  named,  as  is  admitted 
by  most  authorities,  from  the  Thracian  Bithyni  and 
Thyni,  who  emigrated  to  that  country  (i.  e.  Asia 
Minor  ; cf.  Herod,  vii.  75).  And  I conjecture  that 
the  Bebryces,  who  settled  in  Mysia  before  the  Bithyni 
and  Mysi,  were  also  Thracians.  The  Mysians  them- 
selves are  said  to  be  colonists  of  those  Thracians  who 
are  now  called  Mysi.  As  the  Mariandyni  are  in  all 
re.spects  like  the  Bithyni,  they  too  are  probably 
Thracians.”  (Strab.  xii.  pp.  541,  542.)  Justin 
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couples  the  Thracmns  with  the  Illyrians  and  Dardani 
(xi.  1).  In  the  w’est  and  south-west  it  is  impossible 
to  define  the  Thracian  boundary  : we  have  seen  that 
Mela  describes  the  whole  of  the  Chalcidic  peninsula 
as  part  of  Thrace  (cf.  Thucyd.  ii.  79)  ; and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  extended  as  far  south  as  Olympus, 
though  mixed  up  with  Macedonians,  who  were  the 
preponderating  race  in  that  quarter.  In  later  times 
the  intrusive  and  undoubtedly  distinct  races  which 
were  mingled  with  the  Thracians  near  the  Danube, 
were  sometimes  confounded  with  them.  Thus  Floras 
(iii.  4)  calls  the  Scordisci  the  most  savage  of  all  the 
Thracians. 

Of  the  language  of  the  Thracians  scarcely  a 
trace  exists.  They  were  too  barbarous  to  have  any 
literary  or  artistic  memorials,  so  that  the  principal 
guides  of  the  ethnologist  are  wanting.  Strabo  (vii. 
p.  319)  states  that  b7'ia,  which  occurs  as  the  ter- 
mination of  several  names  of  Thracian  towns,  signi- 
fied “city”  or  “town.”  This  and  a few  proper 
names  constitute  all  that  remains  of  their  language. 

The  following  is  the  account  which  Herodotus 
gives  of  the  customs  of  the  Thracians.  They  sell 
their  children  into  foreign  slavery.  The  women  while 
unmarried  enjoy  perfect  freedom  in  their  inter- 
course with  men  ; but  after  marriage  they  are 
strictly  guarded.  The  men  pay  large  sums  of  money 
for  their  wives  to  the  parents  of  the  latter.  To  be 
tattooed  is  considered  an  indispensable  mark  of  noble 
birth.  (Cf.  Strab.  vii.  p.  315.)  Idleness  is  most 
honourable;  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  is  regarded  as 
the  meanest  of  men ; to  live  by  war  and  plundering 
is  most  noble.  The  only  gods  they  worship  are 
Ares,  Dionysus,  and  Artemis.  But  their  kings 
differ  in  this  respect  from  their  subjects ; for  they 
worship  Hermes  especially,  and  swear  by  him  alone, 
from  whom  they  say  that  they  are  descended. 
When  a wealthy  man  dies,  his  corpse  lies  in  state 
for  three  days : his  friends  then  make  a great  feast, 
at  which,  after  bewailing  the  departed,  they  slaughter 
victims  of  every  kind : the  body  is  then  buried,  hav- 
ing sometimes  been  previously  burnt.  A mound  is 
raised  above  the  grave,  upon  which  athletic  games 
are  celebrated  (v.  6 — 8;  cf.  Xen.  Hell.  iii.  2.  § 5). 
Besides  these  customs,  which  were  common  to  all 
the  Thracians,  Herodotus  mentions  some  which  were 
peculiar  to  certain  tribes ; as,  for  instance,  that  which 
prevailed  among  the  people  to  the  north  of  the  Cres- 
tonians.  “ Among  them,  each  man  has  many  wives. 
When  any  man  dies,  a great  contest  arises  among 
his  widows  on  the  question  as  to  which  of  them 
was  most  beloved  by  their  husband;  and  in  this 
their  relations  take  a very  active  part.  She  in 
whose  favour  the  point  is  decided,  receives  the  con- 
gratulations of  both  men  and  women,  and  is  then 
slain  upon  her  husband’s  grave  by  her  nearest  male 
relation.  The  other  widows  regard  themselves  as 
extremely  unfortunate,  for  they  are  considered  to  be 
disgraced.”  (76.  5.)  Herodotus  here  seems  to 
speak  of  polygamy  as  confined  to  a certain  tribe  of 
Thracians;  but  Strabo  (vii.  p.  297)  represents  this 
custom  as  general  among  them.  In  a note  upon  this 
passage,  Casaubon  quotes  from  Heracleides  Ponticus 
to  the  effect  that  Thracians  often  had  as  many  as 
thirty  wives,  whom  they  employed  as  servants,  a 
practice  still  common  in  many  eastern  countries. 
Xenophon  furnishes  us  with  an  illustration  =cf  the 
Thracian  custom  of  purchasing  wives.  He  states 
that  at  his  first  interview  with  Seuthes,  the  Thracian 
prince  proposed  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  Xenophon ; and,  if  the  Greek  himself  had  a 
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daughter,  offered  to  buy  her  as  a wife.  (^Anab.  vii. 
2.  § 38 ; cf.  Mela,  ii.  2.) 

The  want  of  union  among  the  Thracians  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (v.  3)  as  the  only  cause  of 
their  weakness.  Their  tribes,  like  the  Highland 
clans,  seem  to  have  been  constantly  engaged  in  petty 
warfare  with  one  another,  and  to  have  been  inca- 
pable of  co-operating  even  against  foreign  foes,  except 
for  very  brief  periods,  and  rarely  with  any  higher 
object  than  plunder.  Until  a late  period  (Flor.  iv. 
12.  §17)  they  appear  to  have  been  destitute  of  dis- 
cipline, and  this,  of  course,  rendered  their  bravery  of 
comparatively  little  avail.  Thus  we  learn  from 
Thucydides  (ii.  96,  98)  that,  although  Sitalces  was 
the  most  powerful  Thracian  king  that  had  ever 
reigned — (he  seems  indeed  to  have  been  subsequently 
regarded  as  a kind  of  national  hero;  Xen.  Anab. 

vi.  1.  § 6), — yet  a large  part  of  the  army  with  which 
he  invaded  Macedonia  consisted  of  mere  volunteers, 
formidable  chiefly  for  their  numbers,  and  attracted 
to  his  standard  by  his  offers  of  pay,  or  by  their 
hope  of  plunder.  Any  one,  in  fact,  who  held  out 
these  inducements,  could  easily  raise  an  army  in 
Thrace.  Thus  Clearchus  no  sooner  received  sup- 
plies of  money  from  Cyrus  the  Younger,  than  he 
collected  a force  in  the  Chersonesus,  which,  although 
in  great  part  undoubtedly  Thracian,  was  employed 
by  him  in  making  war  upon  other  Thracians,  until 
he  was  required  to  join  Cyrus  in  Asia  Minor  (76.  i.  1. 
§ 9,  2.  § 9,  &c.).  So  when  Seuthes  undertook  the 
expedition  against  his  so-called  revolted  subjects,  his 
army  was  soon  tripled  by  volunteers,  who  hastened 
from  other  parts  of  Thi-ace  to  serve  him,  as  soon  as 
they  heard  of  his  enterprise  (76.  vii.  4.  § 21).  Such 
soldiers  could  not,  of  course,  be  depended  upon  for 
one  moment  after  a reverse.  A considerable  number 
of  Thracian  mercenaries  in  the  army  of  Cyrus  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  desert  to  Artaxerxes  after 
the  battle  of  Cunaxa  (76.  ii.  2.  § 7). 

Tacitus  (Ann.  iv.  46)  informs  us  that  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  insurrection  (a.  d.  26)  of  the 
Thracians  who  dwelt  in  the  elevated  mountain  dis- 
tricts (probably  of  Rhodope),  was  their  dislike  of 
the  conscription,  which,  it  would  appear,  the  Ro- 
mans had  introduced  into  Thrace.  This  was  a yoke 
to  which  they  could  not  submit;  they  were  not  ac- 
customed to  obey  even  their  own  rulers,  except  when 
it  pleased  them;  and  when  they  sent  troops  to  the 
assistance  of  their  princes,  they  used  to  appoint  their 
own  commanders,  and  to  war  against  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes  only.  (Cf.  Liv.  xlii.  51;  Xen.  Anab. 

vii.  4.  § 24,  7.  § 29,  seq.) 

Thracian  troops  were  chiefly  light-armed  infantry 
and  irregular  horse.  (Xen.  Araaft.i.  2.  § 9,  vii.  6.  § 27, 
Memor.  iii.  9.  § 2;  Curt.  iii.  9.)  The  bravest  of  the 
foot-soldiers  in  the  army  of  Sitalces  were  the  free 
mountaineers  of  Rhodope,  who  were  armed  with 
short  swords  (fxaxa^po^6poi;  Thucyd.  ii.  98).  The 
equipment  of  the  Asiatic  Thracians  is  described  by 
Herodotus  (vii.  75),  and  as  this  description  agrees 
with  what  Xenophon  states  respecting  Seuthes’ 
forces  (A«a6.  vii.  4.  § 4),  it  is  no  doubt  sub- 
stantially true  of  the  Thracians  generally.  They 
wore  caps  covering  their  ears,  made  of  fox-skins, 
cloaks,  and  party-coloured  mantles  iC^ipal,  ? = 
plaids)  ; their  boots,  which  came  high  up  the  leg, 
were  made  of  deer-skin;  their  arms  were  shields, 
javelins,  and  daggers  (cf.  Thucyd.  vii.  27).  The 
Thracians  in  the  army  of  Philip  V.  were  armed 
with  very  long  rhomphaeae,  a word  which  some 
translate  javelins,  others  swwds.  (Liv.  xxxi.  39; 
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Plut.  Paul.  Aemil.  17.)  Thracian  soldiers  fought 
with  impetuosity  and  with  no  lack  of  bravery ; but 
they,  like  all  barbarian  and  undi.bciplined  troops 
were  incapable  of  sustained  efforts.  Livy  (xlii.  59) 
describes  them  as  rushing  to  the  attack  like  wild 
beasts  long  confined  in  cages : they  hamstrung  the 
horses  of)  their  adversaries,  or  stabbed  them  in  the 
belly.  When  the  victory  was  gained  on  this  occa- 
sion (the  first  encounter  in  the  war  between  the 
Romans  and  Perseus),  they  returned  to  their 
camp,  singing  loud  songs  of  triumph,  and  carrying 
the  heads  of  the  slain  on  the  tops  of  their  weapons 
(76.  60).  When  defeated,  they  fled  with  rapidity, 
throwing  their  shields  upon  their  backs,  to  protect 
them  from  the  missiles  of  the  pursuers.  (Xen.  Anab. 
vii.  4.  § 17.) 

About  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Thrace 
began  to  be  to  the  countries  around  the  Aegean 
w’hat  Switzerland  has  long,  to  its  disgrace,  been  to 
the  despotic  powers  of  modern  Europe,  a land  where 
men  might  be  procured  to  fight  for  any  one  who 
could  hold  out  sufficient  inducements  in  the  shape 
of  pay  or  plunder.  (Thucyd.  vii.  27,  et  alibi;  Xen. 
Anab.  i.  pass.;  Just.  xi.  1 & 9.)  The  chief  causes 
of  this,  apart  from  the  character  of  its  people,  appear 
to  have  been  the  want  of  any  central  government, 
and  the  difficult  nature  of  the  country,  which  ren- 
dered its  savage  independence  tolerably  secure;  so 
that  there  was  nothing  to  restrain  those  who  might 
wish  to  seek  their  fortune  in  foreign  warfare.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  Macedonian  supremacy,  and  after 
its  close,  under  the  Roman  power,  Thracians  are 
often  mentioned  as  auxiliaries  in  Macedonian  and 
Roman  armies;  but  few  of  these,  it  is  probable,  were 
volunteers.  (Liv.  xxxi.  39,  xlii.  29,  51,etal. ; Caes. 
B.  C.  iii.  4;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  112;  Tac.  Hist.  i.  68,  &c.) 
Cicero  (de  Prov.  Cons.  4)  seems  to  imply  that 
Thracians  were  sometimes  hired  to  assassinate  like 
the  modern  Italian  bravos;  these  were  perhaps  gla- 
diators, of  whom  great  numbers  were  Thracians. 
Caligula  gave  the  command  of  his  German  body- 
guard to  Thracians.  (8uet.  Calig.  55.) 

Another  point  in  which  the  Thracians  remind  us 
of  the  natives  of  India,  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides 
(ii.  97)  in  these  words:  “The  tribute  of  the  bar- 
barians and  of  the  Greek  cities  received  by  Seuthes, 
the  successor  of  Sitalces,  might  be  reckoned  at  400 
talents  of  silver,  reckoning  gold  and  silver  together. 
The  presents  in  gold  and  silver  amounted  to  as  much 
more.  And  these  presents  were  made  not  only  to 
the  king,  but  also  to  the  most  influential  and  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Odrysae.  For  these  people,  like 
those  of  Thrace  generally,  differ  in  this  respect  from 
the  Persians,  that  they  would  rather  receive  than 
give;  and  among  them  it  is  more  shameful  not  to 
give  when  you  are  asked,  than  to  be  refused  when 
you  ask.  It  is  true  that  abuses  arise  from  this 
custom  ; for  nothing  can  be  done  without  presents.” 
(Cf.  Liv.  xlii.  19,  xlv.  42;  Tac.  Germ.  15.)  Xeno- 
phon (A««6.  vii.  3)  gives  some  amusing  illustrations 
of  this  practice  among  the  Thracians. 

Mention  is  often  made  of  the  singing  and  dancing 
of  the  Thracians,  especially  of  a martial  kind.  Xe- 
nophon {Anab.  vi.  1.  § 5,  seq.)  gives  an  account  of  a 
dance  and  combat  performed  by  some  Thracians,  to 
celebrate  the  conclusion  of  a peace  between  the  rem- 
nant of  the  10,000  Greeks  and  the  Paphlagonians; 
they  danced  fully  armed  to  the  music  of  the  flute, 
jumping  up  nimbly  to  a considerable  height,  and 
fencing  with  their  swords:  at  last,  one  man  struck 
another,  to  all  apoearance  mortally  and  he  fell  as  if 
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dead,  though  in  reality  not  in  the  least  injured, 
His  antagonist  then  stripped  off  his  armour,  and 
went  out  singing  the  praises  of  Sitalces,  while  the 
other  man  was  carried  out  like  a corpse  by  his  com- 
rades (cf.  Ih.  vii.  3.  § 32,  seq.;  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  47). 

Their  music  was  rude  and  noisy.  Strabo  (x.  p. 
471)  compares  it  to  that  of  the  Phrygians,  whom, 
indeed,  he  regards  as  descended  from  the  Thracians. 
Xenophon,  in  the  passage  last  referred  to,  says  that 
they  played  on  horns  and  on  trumpets  made  of  raw 
ox-hide.  Their  worship  of  Dionysus  and  Cotytto 
was  celebrated  on  mountain  tops  with  loud  instru- 
ments of  music,  shouting,  and  noises  like  the  bellow- 
ing of  cattle.  (Strab.  x.  p.  470.) 

Their  barbarity  and  ferocity  became  proverbial. 
Herodotus  (viii.  116)  tells  a story  of  a king  of  the 
Bisaltae,  who  punished  his  six  sons  for  disobeying 
him  by  putting  out  their  eyes.  Seuthes,  with  his 
own  hand,  transfixed  some  of  the  Thyni  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners  (Xen.  Anah.  vii.  4.  § 6).  Rhas- 
cuporis  invited  his  nephew  to  a banquet,  plied  him 
with  wine,  then  loaded  him  with  fetters,  and  after- 
wards put  him  to  death.  (Tac.  Arm.  ii.  64,  seqq.) 
Thucydides  (vii.  27,  seq.)  gives  an  instance  of  the 
ferocity  of  the  Thracians  in  their  massacre  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Mycalessus. 

A truly  barbarian  trait  in  the  character  of  the 
Thracians  was  their  faithlessness,  even  to  one 
another.  This  is  especially  shown  in  their  disregard 
of  their  obligations  towards  the  hostages  whom  they 
gave  as  securities  for  their  observance  of  their 
engagements  with  others.  Seuthes  had  received 
from  the  Thyni  a number  of  old  men  as  hostages ; 
yet  the  Thyni,  seeing  a favourable  opportunity, 
as  they  supposed,  for  renewing  hostilities,  at  once 
seized  it,  apparently  without  a thought  of  the  but 
too  probable  consequences  of  such  conduct  to  their 
helpless  countrymen.  (Xen.  Anab.  vii.  4.  § 21;  cf. 
Liv.  xl.  22).  Some  of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the 
Thracian  coast  of  the  Euxine  were  systematic 
wreckers  [Sai.mydessus].  Robbery,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  considered  honourable  by  them ; and 
plunder  was  their  chief  inducement  to  engage  in 
war.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  318;  Cic.  Pis.  34;  Liv.  xxvi. 
25,  xxxviii.  40,  seq.)  Strabo  (iii.  pp.  164,  165), 
Mela  (ii.  2),  and  Tacitus  (Anw.  iv.  51)  bear 
witness  to  the  bravery  of  the  Thracian  women. 

The  deity  most  worshipped  by  the  Thracians  was 
Dionysus,  whom  they,  as  well  as  the  Phrygians, 
called  Sabazius.  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  9.)  The 
mythical  stories  respecting  Orpheus  and  Lycurgus 
are  closely  connected  with  the  worship  of  this  god, 
who  had  an  oracle  on  Rhodope,  in  the  country  of  the 
Satrae,  but  under  the  direction  of  the  Bessi  [Satrae]. 
Herodotus  (vii.  Ill)  states  that  the  mode  of  deliver- 
ing the  answers  of  this  oracle  resembled  that  which 
prevailed  at  Delphi.  He  compares  also  the  wor- 
ship of  Artemis  (whose  Thracian  name  was  Bendis 
or  Cotytto),  as  he  had  seen  it  celebrated  by  Thra- 
cian and  Paeonian  women,  with  some  of  the  ceremo- 
nies at  Delos  (iv.  33).  These  resemblances  may  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  Thracian 
rites  were  derived  from  the  original  Pelasgian  popu- 
lation, remnants  of  which  may  have  maintained 
themselves  amid  the  mountain  fastnesses ; as  Niebuhr 
holds  {Ethnog.  and  Geog.  i.  p.  287)  was  the  case 
with  the  Paeonians,  who  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
in  the  passage  last  referred  to.  (On  the  Thracian 
divinities,  see  Strabo,  x.  pp.  470,  471 ; Soph.  Antig. 
955,  seq.;  Plin.  xvi.  62;  and  the  articles  Bendis, 
CoiTS,  and  Rhea,  in  the  Diet.  Biog.  and  Myth.') 
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It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  the  Thracians 
were  accustomed  to  sacrifice  human  victims  to  their 
divinities ; but  this  appears  to  be  either  an  incorrec  t 
generalisation,  or  a confounding  of  them  with  other 
races ; for  we  find  no  reference  to  such  a custom  in 
any  of  the  ancient  accounts  of  their  manners.  He- 
rodotus, it  is  true,  states  (ix.  1 19)  that  when  the 
Persian  Oeobazus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Apsin- 
thii,  after  the  taking  of  Sestus  by  the  Athenians, 
they  sacrificed  him  to  their  local  god,  Pleistorus; 
but  from  the  next  w'ords  (rpSirtf)  ry  aeperep^')  it  is 
clear  that  he  regarded  the  practice  as  characteristic 
of  the  Apsinthii,  and  not  as  one  common  to  all 
Thracians  : nor  is  it  conceivable  that  he  would 
have  omitted  to  mention  so  striking  a circumstance, 
in  his  general  description  of  Thracian  manners, 
which  has  been  already  quoted  (v.  3,  seqq) ; for  the 
practice  of  slaying  the  favourite  wife  on  the  tomb  of 
her  deceased  husband  cannot  with  any  propriety  be 
called  a sacrifice. 

Whether  indulgence  in  wine  was  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  homage  due  to  Dionysus,  or  simply  as 
a means  of  sensual  gratification,  certain  it  is  that 
it  was  prevalent  in  Thrace,  and  frequently  attended 
with  violent  and  sanguinary  quarrels : “ Natis  in 
usum  laetitiae  scyphis  pugnare  Thracum  est,”  says 
Horace,  and  evidence  is  not  wanting  in  support  of 
the  accusation.  Ammianus  (xxvii.  4.  § 9)  describes 
the  Odrysae  as  so  fond  of  bloodshed  that  in  their 
banquets,  after  eating  and  drinking  to  satiety,  they 
used  to  fall  to  blows  with  one  another.  Tacitus 
(Ann.  iv.  48)  relates  that  the  Thracians  serving 
with  Poppaeus  Sabinus  against  their  fellow-country- 
men, indulged  to  such  a degree  in  feasting  and 
di'inking  that  they  kept  no  guard  at  night,  so  that 
their  camp  was  stormed  by  their  exasperated 
brethren,  who  slew  great  numbers  of  them.  Xeno- 
phon tells  us  that  at  his  first  interview  with  Seuthes, 
they  drank  horns  of  wine  to  each  other’s  health,  ac- 
cording to  the  Thracian  custom  (Anab.  vii.  2.  § 23). 
At  the  banquet  which  Seuthes  afterwards  gave  to 
Xenophon  and  some  other  important  persons  the 
drinking  seems  to  have  been  deep.  Xenophon  admits 
that  he  had  indulged  freely  ; and  he  was  evidently 
astonished  that  when  Seuthes  rose  from  the  table, 
he  manifested  no  signs  of  intoxication.  (Ib.  3. 
§ 26,  seqq.)  The  Thracians  are  said  to  have  had 
a custom,  which  prevailed  in  England  as  late  as 
the  last  century,  of  compelling  all  the  guests  to 
drink  the  same  quantity.  (Callim.  op.  A then.  x.  p. 
442.)  The  Odrj’sian  auxiliaries  of  Dercyllidas 
poured  great  quantities  of  wine  upon  the  graves  of 
their  slain  comrades.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  2.  § 5.)  It  would 
appear  from  Mela  (ii.  2),  that  some  of  the  Thracians 
were  unacquainted  with  wine,  but  practised  another 
mode  of  producing  intoxication:  while  feasting,  they 
threw  into  the  fires  around  which  they  were  seated 
certain  seeds,  the  fumes  of  which  caused  a cheerful 
kind  of  drunkenness.  It  is  possible  that  these  may 
have  been  the  seeds  of  hemp,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  probably  grew  in  Thrace,  and  contains,  as  is 
well  known,  a narcotic  principle. 

The  Thracians  against  whom  Seuthes  led  his 
forces  lived  in  villages  (Ib.  § 43),  the  houses  being 
fenced  round  with  large  stakes,  within  the  inclosure 
formed  by  which  their  sheep  were  secured  (Ib.  4. 
§ 14  ; cf.  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  49). 

Pliny  (vii.  41)  states  that  the  Thracians  had  a 
custom  of  marking  their  happy  or  unhappy  days,  by 
placing  a white  or  a black  stone  in  a vessel  at  the 
close  of  each  day.  On  any  one  s death,  the  vessel 
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belonging  to  him  was  emptied,  the  stones  were  se- 
parately counted,  and  his  life  pronounced  to  have 
been  happy  or  the  reverse,  as  the  white  or  the  black 
were  more  numerous. 

V.  History. — Thrace  is  one  of  those  countries 
whose  people,  not  being  sufficiently  civilised  to  esta- 
blish a national  government  or  to  possess  a na- 
tional literature,  cannot  have  histories  of  their 
own.  We  become  acquainted  with  the  Thracians 
at  second  hand,  as  it  were,  through  the  narrations 
of  foreigners,  who  necessarily  make  them  subordinate 
to  their  own  countrymen ; and  therefore  it  is  only 
in  connection  with  foreign  states  that  their  history 
has  been  recorded.  Hence  it  is  fragmentary,  and, 
consequently,  often  obscure ; nor  would  its  import- 
ance, indeed,  repay  the  labour  that  might  be  em- 
ployed in  elucidating  it,  even  if  we  possessed  the 
requisite  materials.  Destitute  of  union,  the  Thra- 
cians, notwithstanding  their  numbers,  their  wide 
diffusion,  their  powers  of  endurance,  and  their  con- 
tempt of  death,  exerted  no  perceptible  influence 
upon  the  general  course  of  history;  but  were  re- 
duced, in  spite  of  their  wild  love  of  independence, 
to  assist,  as  humble  allies  or  subjects,  in  the  ag- 
grandisement of  the  more  civilised  or  politic  races 
with  which  they  came  in  contact.  These  were  the 
Greeks,  the  Persians,  the  Macedonians,  and  the 
Romans,  with  the  successors  of  the  last  in  the 
Eastern  Empire.  We  shall  now  briefly  state  the 
leading  points  of  their  history,  as  connected  with 
that  of  the  nations  just  mentioned  ; referring  the 
reader  for  details,  especially  as  to  the  little  that  is 
known  of  their  purely  internal  affairs,  to  the  articles 
in  this  work  which  relate  to  the  Bessi,  Odrysae, 
and  other  prominent  Thracian  tribes. 

We  pass  over  the  alleged  conquest  of  Thrace  by 
Sesostris  (Herod,  ii.  103;  Diod.  i.  53),  and  that 
said  to  have  been  effected  by  the  Teucri  and  Mysi 
before  the  Trojan  War  (Herod,  vii.  20  ; cf.  Eurip. 
Rhes.  406,  seq.),  and  come  at  once  to  the  strictly 
historical  periods. 

The  first  connection  of  the  Greeks  with  Thrace 
was  through  colonies  planted  upon  its  various 
coasts,  the  original  object  of  which  seems  generally 
to  have  been  of  a commercial  kind.  Only  an  ap- 
proximation to  the  date  of  most  of  these  can  be 
made,  since  the  majority  were  established  long  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  authentic  history.  By- 
zantium and  Selymbria,  colonies  of  Megara,  belong 
to  the  seventh  century  b.  c.,  the  year  675  b.  c. 
being  assigned  for  the  foundation  of  the  former. 
In  651  B.  c.  an  unsuccessful  attempt  is  said  to 
have  been  made  by  settlers  from  Clazomenae  to 
establish  themselves  at  Abdera  (Solin.  x.  10);  but 
that  city  was  not  actually  founded  till  560  b.  c., 
and  then  by  emigrants  from  Teos.  (Herod,  i.  168.) 
Mesembria,  on  the  Euxine,  was  a colony  of  the 
Byzantians  and  Chalcedonians,  who  abandoned  their 
cities  on  the  approach  of  the  Phoenician  fleet,  b.  c. 
493.  (Id.  vi.  33).  When  Dicaea,  Maronea,  and 
Aenus,  all  on  the  south  coast,  were  established,  is 
not  known ; which  is  the  case  also  with  Cardia  and 
Sestus  in  the  Chersonesus.  That  these  settlements 
were  generally , exposed  to  the  hostility  of  their 
Thracian  neighbours,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  though 
we  rarely  have  their  infant  struggles  so  fully  re- 
corded as  in  the  instance  of  Amphipolis.  The 
Athenians  sent  no  less  than  10,000  men  (b.  c. 
465)  to  found  a colony  there;  and  they  succeeded 
in  driving  off  the  Edonians  who  occupied  the 
country ; but  having  advanced  into  the  interior,  they  | 
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were  defeated  at  Drabescus  by  the  natives,  and  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  country.  About  thirty  years 
afterwards,  however,  the  Athenians  returned,  and 
this  time  overcame  all  resistance.  Sometimes  the 
relation  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Thracians  was 
of  a more  friendly  description.  Thus,  in  the  time  of 
Peisistratus,  the  Dolonci,  who  dwelt  in  the  Cherso- 
nesus, invited  Miltiades  (the  elder)  to  rule  over 
them,  as  they  were  unable  to  cope  with  their  neigh- 
bours the  Apsinthii;  and  this  led  to  the  Athenians 
obtaining  a firm  footing  in  that  most  important  and 
valuable  district.  (Herod,  vi.  34,  seq.)  By  these 
various  means,  the  Greeks  had  obtained  possession 
of  nearly  the  whole  coast  of  Thrace,  a considerable 
period  before  the  commencement  of  the  great  contest 
between  themselves  and  the  Persian  empire.  Of  the 
interior  they  appear  to  have  known  scarcely  any- 
thing whatever;  and  although  in  some  cases  the 
surrounding  barbarians  may  have  been  brought  into 
subjection  (Byzantium  is  said  to  have  reduced  the 
Bithynian  Thracians  to  tiie  condition  of  tributary 
perioeci),  yet  this  was  rarely  the  case.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  clear  from  Thucydides  (ii.  97),  that  the 
Greeks  sometimes  paid  tribute  to  the  native  kings. 
The  Greeks,  even  when  dwelling  among  hostile 
strangers,  showed  their  tendency  to  separation  rather 
than  to  union ; and  hence  their  settlements  on  the 
Thracian  coast  never  gained  the  strength  which 
union  would  have  conferred  upon  them.  Each  city 
had  a government  and  to  a great  extent  a history  of 
its  own;  and  we  must  therefore  refer  the  reader 
for  information  respecting  those  states  to  the  sepa- 
rate articles  in  this  work  devoted  to  them. 

The  first  Persian  expedition  to  Thrace  was  that 
of  Darius,  who  crossed  the  Bosporus  with  his  army 
about  B.  c.  513  (or  508,  as  some  authorities  hold). 
As  the  principal  object  of  Darius  was  to  chastise  the 
Scythians  for  their  invasion  of  Asia  in  the  reign  of 
Cyaxares,  he  took  the  shortest  route  through  Thrace, 
where  he  met  with  no  opposition.  The  Greeks 
whom  he  found  there  were  required  to  follow  in  his 
train  to  the  Danube:  among  them  was  the  younger 
Miltiades,  the  destined  hero  of  Marathon,  who  then 
ruled  over  the  Chersonesus,  as  his  uncle  had  for- 
merly done,  and  who  had  married  the  daughter 
of  a Thracian  king.  (Herod,  vi.  39.)  * On  re- 
turning from  the  north,  Darius  directed  his  march 
to  the  Hellespont,  and  before  crossing  from  Sestus 
into  Asia,  erected  a fort  at  Doriscus,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Hebrus.  (Herod,  iv.  89 — 93,  143,  144,  vii. 
59.)  Megabazus  was  left  with  80,000  men  to 
subdue  the  whole  of  Thrace,  a task  which  he  began 
by  besieging  Perinthus,  which,  though  previously 
weakened  by  the  attacks  of  the  Paeonians,  made 
a brave  but  fruitless  resistance.  After  this,  Mega- 
bazus reduced  the  country  into  subjection,  though 
perhaps  only  the  districts  near  the  sea.  (Herod,  v. 

I,  2,  10.)  That  his  conquests  extended  as  far 
as  the  Strymon  appears  from  Darius’s  grant  of 
a district  upon  that  river  to  Histiaeus,  who 
founded  there  the  town  of  Myrcinus.  (Herod,  v. 

II. )  Megabazus  soon  returned  to  Asia;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  he  took  with  him  the  greater 
part  of  his  army ; for  if  the  Persians  had  maintained 

* Instances  occur  in  later  times  of  the  intermar- 
riage of  Gi-eeks  with  Thracians : thus  the  wife  of 
Sitalces  was  a daughter  of  Pythes,  a citizen  of  Ab- 
dera (Thucyd.  ii.  29);  and  Iphicrates  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Thracian  king  Cotys.  (Nep.  Iph. 
3.) 
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a powerful  force  in  Thrace,  the  Paeonians  could  j 
hardly  have  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  from 
Phrygia  back  to  the  Strymon  (Id.  v.  98),  nor  could 
the  revolted  lonians  (b.  c.  498)  have  taken  Byzan- 
tium and  all  the  other  cities  in  that  country.  (Id. 

V.  103.)  It  is  to  this  period  that  we  must  refer  the 
invasion  of  the  Scythians,  who  are  said  to  have  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  Chersonesus,  thus  occasioning 
the  temporary  flight  of  Miltiades,  who,  they  were 
aware,  had  assisted  Darius  in  his  attack  upon  their 
country.  (Id.  vi.  40.) 

After  the  suppression  of  the  Ionian  revolt  (b.  c. 
493),  the  Phoenician  fleet  sailed  to  the  Hellespont, 
and  again  brought  the  country  under  the  Persian 
dominion,  Cardia  being  the  only  city  which  they 
were  unable  to  take.  (Id.  vi.  33.)  Miltiades  made 
his  escape  from  the  Chei*sonesus  to  Athens,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  approach  of  the  hostile  fleet.  (76.  41.) 

Next  year  Mardonius  led  an  army  across  the 
Hellespont,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Macedonia  ; but 
his  fleet  having  been  wrecked  off  Mount  Athos,  and 
his  land  forces  having  suffered  considerably  in  a war 
with  the  Thracians,  who  then  occupied  the  country 

W.  of  the  Sti7inon,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  trans- 
ported his  shattered  army  into  Asia  (Id.  vi.  43,  seqq.). 

It  was  not  till  b.  c.  480  that  the  vast  araiy  under 
the  command  of  Xerxes  crossed  the  Hellespont  by 
the  famous  bridges  which  spanned  the  strait  from 
Abydos  to  Sestus.  Of  his  march  through  Thrace, 
Herodotus  gives  an  interesting  account  (vii.  108 — 
11.5);  but,  as  he  met  with  no  opposition,  we  need  not 
dwell  upon  these  circumstances. 

After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Salamis,  Xerxes, 
with  an  escort  of  60,000  men,  hastened  back  by  the 
same  road  which  he  had  so  recently  trod  in  all  the 
overweening  confidence  of  despotic  power:  in  Thrace, 
his  miserable  troops  suffered  greatly  from  hunger 
and  consequent  disease,  but  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  openly  attacked.  (Herod,  viii.  115,  seqq.) 

Next  year  (b.  c.  479)  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Plataeae  in  which  Thracians  formed  part  of  the 
motley  host  arrayed  against  Greek  freedom  (Id.  ix. 
32).  Artabuzus  led  the  40,000  men,  who  alone 
remained  of  the  Persian  army,  by  forced  marches 
through  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace.  He  struck 
through  the  interior  of  the  latter  country,  probably 
for  fear  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast;  but  he  en- 
countered enemies  as  much  to  be  dreaded,  and  lost  a 
great  part  of  his  army  by  hunger,  fatigue,  and  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Thracians,  before  he  reached  Byzantium. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  victorious  Greeks  to 
assail  their  foes  in  their  own  territories.  Thrace, 
with  the  exception  of  Doriscus,  was  soon  cleared  of 
the  Persians.  After  the  battle  of  Mycale,  their  fleet 
sailed  to  the  Hellespont,  where  the  Athenians  laid 
siege  to  Sestus,  which  was  taken  early  in  the  following 
year  (b.  c.  478)  [Sestus].  Eion,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Strymon,  made  a desperate  resistance  ; but  at 
length  (b.  c.  476)  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cimon  and 
the  Athenians,  after  its  Persian  governor  had  put  to 
death  all  his  family,  and  finally  himself.  (Herod, 
vii.  107  ; cf.  Thucyd.  i.  98).  Byzantium  had  been 
taken  by  Pausanias  the  year  before.  Thus  the  Per- 
sians were  driven  out  of  Europe,  and  the  Greek 
settlements  in  Thrace  resumed  their  internal  freedom 
of  action,  though  most  of  them,  it  is  pi  obable,  were 
under  the  supremacy  of  Athens,  as  the  chosen  head 
of  the  great  Greek  confederacy. 

During  the  administration  of  Pericles,  1000  Athe- 
nian citizens  were  settled  in  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonesus, which  was  always  the  chief  stronghold  of 
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Athens  in  that  quarter.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
same  statesman,  in  b.  c.  437,  the  Athenians  suc- 
ceeded in  founding  Amphipolis,  the  contests  for  the 
possession  of  which  occupy  a very  prominent  place  in 
the  subsequent  history  of  Greece.  [Aaiphipolis, 
Vol.  I.  p.  126.] 

About  this  time  flourished  the  most  powerful 
Thracian  kingdom  that  ever  existed,  that  of  the 
Odrysae,  for  the  history  of  which  see  Odrysae, 
Vol.  II.  pp.  463 — 465.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.c.  431),  the  Athenians  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  Sitalces,  the  king  of  the 
Odiysae  (Thucyd.  ii.  29),  who,  they  hoped,  would 
enable  them  to  subdue  all  opposition  to  their  supre- 
macy in  the  Chalcidic  peninsula.  In  consequence 
of  this  alliance,  Sitalces  led  (b.  c.  429)  a vast  host 
into  Macedonia,  the  ruler  of  which  supported  the 
enemies  of  Athens : he  encountered  no  opposition, 
yet  was  compelled  by  want  of  supplies  to  return 
to  Thrace,  about  a month  after  he  liad  left  it  (76. 
95 — 101).  But  although  Sitalces  was  an  ally  of 
Athens,  this  did  not  prevent  Brasidas  from  having 
great  numbers  of  light-armed  Thracians  in  his  armies, 
while  commanding  the  Spartan  forces  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Amphipolis  (b.  c.  422). 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  relate  minutely 
the  various  turns  of  fortune  which  occurred  in 
Thrace  during  the  Peloponnesian  War.  The  prin- 
cipal struggle  in  this  quarter  was  for  the  command 
of  the  Bosporus  and  Hellespont,  so  important,  espe- 
cially to  the  Athenians,  on  account  of  the  corn  trade 
with  the  Euxine,  from  which  Athens  drew  a large 
part  of  her  supplies.  Hence  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant naval  battles  were  fought  in  the  Hellespont ; 
and  the  possession  of  Byzantium  and  Sestus  was  the 
prize  of  many  a victory.  The  battle  of  Aegospotami, 
which  terminated  the  long  contest  for  supremacy, 
took  place  to  the  S.  of  Sestus,  b.  c.  405.  By  the 
peace  concluded  next  year,  Athens  gave  up  all  her 
foreign  possessions  ; and  those  in  the  east  of  Thrace 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spartans  and  Persians. 
[See  Byzantium,  Sestus,  &c.] 

When  the  remnant  of  the  10,000  Greeks  returned 
(b.  c.  400)  to  Europe,  they  were  engaged  by  Seuthes, 
an  Odrysian  prince,  to  assist  him  in  recovering  the 
dominions  which  had  belonged  to  his  father,  in  the 
south  eastern  part  of  Thrace.  (Xen.  Anab.  vii.  pass.) 
Having  thus  been  reinstated  in  his  principality,  he 
showed  his  gratitude  to  the  Greeks,  by  sending  aux- 
iliaries to  Dercyllidas,  who  commanded  the  Spartan 
forces  against  the  Persians,  with  whom  they  were 
now  (b.  c.  399)  at  war  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  2).  Next 
year  Dercyllidas  crossed  over  into  the  Chersonesus, 
and  erected  a wall  across  its  northern  extremity,  as 
a protection  to  the  Greek  inhabitants,  who  were  ex- 
posed to  constant  attacks  from  their  barbarous 
neighbours  (76.  2.  §§  8 — 10).  The  same  general 
successfully  defended  Sestus  from  the  combined  forces 
of  ConoD  and  Pharnabazus  (b.c.  394  : 76.  iv.  8.  § 
5,  seqq.)  But  in  b.  c.  390  Thrasybulus  restored 
Athenian  influence  in  Thrace,  by  forming  an  alliance 
with  two  native  princes,  and  by  establishing  demo- 
cracy at  Byzantium  (76.  § 25,  seqq.);  and  his  suc- 
cess was  confirmed  by  the  victory  of  Iphicrates  over 
Anaxibius  the  next  year  {ib.  § 34).  The  peace  of 
Antalcidas,  however,  released  all  the  Greek  states 
from  their  connection  with  Athens,  and  virtually  gave 
the  supremacy  to  Sparta  (b.  c.  387). 

Nothing  of  any  importance  happened  in  Thrace 
after  this  event  till  the  accession  of  Philip  II.  to  the 
throne  of  Macedonia  (b.  c.  359).  This  able  but  un- 
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scrupulous  monarch  at  once  began  his  career  of 
aggrandisement  towards  the  east.  He  contrived  to 
get  possession  of  Amphipolis  (b.  c.  358),  and  thus 
obtained  a secure  footing  from  which  he  might  ex- 
tend his  dominions  in  Thrace  as  opportunity  offered. 
At  this  time  there  were  three  native  Thracian  princes, 
probably  brothers,  who  seem  to  have  ruled  over  most 
of  the  country.  According  to  Justin  (viii.  3),  Be- 
risades  and  Amadocus,  two  of  them,  chose  Philip  as 
judge  of  their  disputes;  of  which  position  he  trea- 
cherously availed  himself  to  seize  upon  their  domi- 
nions. Though  this  statement  is  not  supported,  we 
believe,  by  any  other  ancient  author,  yet  it  is  pro- 
bably true ; for  such  conduct  is  highly  characteristic 
of  the  Macedonian  monarch  ; and  the  almost  entire 
disappearance  from  history  of  these  Thracian  princes 
soon  after  Philip’s  accession,  would  thus  be  ac- 
counted for.  Cersobleptes,  the  third  brother,  who 
seems  to  have  had  the  E.  portion  of  Thrace, 
maintained  a long  struggle  against  his  ambitious 
neighbour.  In  b.  c.  357  he  ceded  the  Cherso- 
nesus  to  the  Athenians,  who  sent  a colony  to 
occupy  it  four  years  afterwards.  [See  Cerso- 
bleptes, Diet.  Biog.  Vol.  I.  p.  674  : Sestus.] 
Philip  at  various  times  inarched  into  Thrace,  and 
repeatedly  defeated  Cersobleptes,  whom  he  at  length 
(b.  c.  343)  completely  subdued  and  rendered  tribu- 
tary. Next  year  he  established  colonies  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Thrace,  and  acts  of  hostility  occurred 
between  him  and  Diopeithes,  the  Athenian  commander 
in  that  quarter.  Philip  was  occupied  the  next  three 
years  in  Thrace,  and  laid  siege  to  Perinthus  and 
Byzantium,  which  were  in  alliance  with  Athens, 
whose  forces,  commanded  by  Phocion,  compelled  Philip 
to  abandon  the  sieges;  and  he  soon  afterwards  left 
Thrace,  to  advance  towards  the  south  against  the 
confederate  Greeks.  On  his  departure  Phocion  re- 
covered several  of  the  cities  in  which  Jlacedonian 
garrisons  had  been  placed. 

Notwithstanding  these  checks,  Philip  had  brought 
under  his  command  a great  part  of  Thrace,  especially 
on  the  south  coast:  he  had,  above  all,  completely  in- 
corporated with  his  kingdom  the  district  between 
the  Strymon  and  the  Nestus,  and  from  the  mines  of 
the  Pangaeus,  which  he  seized  in  B.  c.  356,  he  ob- 
tained abundant  supplies  of  the  precious  metals. 

Philip  was  assassinated  b.  c.  336 : next  year  his 
successor,  Alexander  the  Great,  marched  across  the 
Haemus  to  attack  the  Triballi;  but  his  chief  atten- 
tion was  bestowed  upon  the  preparations  for  the 
Asiatic  expedition,  which  he  entered  upon  next  year, 
crossing  the  Hellespont  from  Sestus. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  (b.  c.  323),  Thrace 
was  allotted  to  Lysimachus,  who  was  soon  involved 
in  hostilities  with  Seuthes,  a king  of  the  Odrysae. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  account  of  Lysimachus 
[^Dict.  Biog.  Vol.  II.  pp.  867 — 870]  for  details  respect- 
ing his  government  of  Thrace : the  result  of  his  various 
wars  was  that  his  sway  was  firmly  established  over 
all  the  countries  south  of  the  Danube,  as  far  as  the 
confines  of  Macedonia;  the  Greek  cities  on  the 
Euxine  were  garrisoned  by  his  troops;  and  though 
many  of  the  native  tribes,  in  the  more  inaccessible 
districts,  no  doubt  retained  their  freedom,  yet  he 
had  completely  defeated  all  their  attacks  u^n  his 
power.  In  b.  c.  309  he  founded  I.ysimachia,  near 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Chersonesus  and  made 
it  his  capital.  Having  engaged  in  a war  with  Se- 
leucus,  the  ruler  of  Syria,  he  advanced  to  meet  his 
antagonist  in  Asia,  and  was  defeated  and  slain  at 
Corupedion  (b.  c.  281),  upon  which  Seleucus  passed 
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over  into  Europe  and  took  possession  of  Thrace. 
Next  year,  however,  he  was  assassinated  by  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus,  who  was  thereupon  acknowledged  king; 
but  shortly  afterwards  a vast  horde  of  Celts  invaded 
the  country,  and  Ptolemy  was  slain  in  a battle  with 
them.  Anarchy  now  prevailed  for  some  years  in  the 
country:  the  Celts  again  advanced  to  the  south  in 
B.  c.  279,  and  under  Brennus  penetrated  as  far  as 
Delphi,  on  their  repulse  from  which  they  retreated 
northwards,  and  some  of  them  settled  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace. 

For  nearly  fifty  years  after  this  time  little  mention 
is  made  of  Thrace  in  history ; it  appears  to  have 
been  annexed  to  Macedonia  ; but  the  rulers  of  that 
kingdom  were  too  insecure,  even  in  their  central  do- 
minions, to  be  able  to  exercise  much  control  over 
such  a country  as  Thrace,  inhabited  now  by  races 
differing  so  widely  as  the  Thracians,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Celts,  and  offering  so  many  temptations  to  the 
assertion  of  independence.  [See  Antigonus  Gona- 
TAs,  Demetrius  II.,  and  Pyrrhus,  in  Diet.  Biog."] 

About  B.  c.  247,  the  fleet  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes 
captured  Lysimachia  and  other  important  cities  on 
the  coast ; and  they  remained  for  nearly  half  a cen- 
tury under  the  kings  of  Egypt.  (Polyb.  v.  34,  58.) 

In  B.  c.  220,  Philip  V.  ascended  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.  Under  him  the  Macedonian  power  re- 
gained something  of  its  old  prestige;  and  had  it  not 
been  brought  in  collision  with  Rome,  it  might  have 
become  as  extensive  as  in  former  times.  But  Philip 
unfortunately  directed  his  ambitious  views  in  the 
first  instance  towards  the  West,  and  thus  soon  en- 
countered the  jealous  Republic.  It  was  not  till  b.c. 
211  that  Philip  commenced  his  enterprises  against 
Thrace : he  then  led  an  anny  into  the  country  of  the 
Maedi,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  making  incursions 
into  Macedonia.  Their  lands  were  laid  waste,  and 
their  capital,  lamphorina,  compelled  to  surrender. 
Having  made  peace  with  the  Romans  (b.  c.  205),  he 
invaded  Thrace,  and  took  Lysimachia.  In  b.  c.  200, 
he  again  attacked  that  country,  both  by  sea  and 
land;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  anticipate 
much  resistance,  since  he  took  with  him  only  2000 
infantry  and  200  cavalry.  Yet  with  this  insignifi- 
cant force,  aided  by  the  fleet,  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  whole  of  the  south  coast,  and  of  the 
Chersonesus.  He  then  laid  siege  to  Abydos,  and 
after  a desperate  resistance  took  it  (Liv.  xxxi.  16). 
This  seems  to  have  hastened  the  declaration  of  war 
on  the  part  of  the  Romans  ; a war  which  lasted  till 
B.  c.  196,  when  Philip  was  reduced  to  procure  peace 
by  surrendering  all  his  conquests,  and  withdrawing 
his  garrisons  from  the  Greek  cities  (Liv.  xxxiii.  30). 
L.  Stertinius  was  sent  to  see  that  these  terms  were 
complied  with  (Jh.  35).  But  scarcely  had  the  cities 
been  evacuated  by  the  Macedonian  garrisons,  when 
Antiochus  the  Great  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and 
took  possession  of  the  Chersonesus,  which  he  claimed 
as  a conquest  of  Seleucus  (Jb.  38).  He  refused  to 
comply  with  the  demand  of  the  Romans,  that  he 
should  withdraw  his  army  from  Europe  ; but  left 
his  son  Seleucus  to  complete  the  restoration  of 
Lysimachia,  and  to  extend  his  influence,  which  seema 
to  have  been  done  by  placing  garrisons  in  Maroneia 
and  Aenus. 

In  the  war  which  ensued  between  the  Romans  and 
Antiochus  (b.  c.  1 90),  Philip  rendered  the  former 
good  service,  by  providing  everything  necessary  for 
their  march  through  Thrace,  and  securing  them  from 
molestation  by  the  native  tribes  (Liv.  xxxvii.  7). 
Antiochus  was  defeated  by  Scipio  at  Magnesia,  and 
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sued  for  peace,  which  was  at  length  granted  to  him 
(b.  c.  188)  on  condition  of  his  abandoning  all  his 
dominions  west  of  the  Taurus  (Liv.  xxxviii.  38). 
The  Romans  gave  the  Chersonesus  and  its  depend- 
encies to  their  ally  Eumenes  {ib.  39).  As  indica- 
tive of  the  internal  condition  of  Thrace,  even  along 
the  great  southern  road,  the  account  which  Livy  (ib. 
40,  seq.)  gives  of  the  march  of  the  consul  Manlius’ 
army  through  the  country  on  its  return  from  Asia 
Minor,  is  highly  interesting.  The  army  was  loaded 
with  booty,  conveyed  in  a long  train  of  baggage- 
waggons,  which  presented  an  irresistible  temptation 
to  the  predatory  tribes  through  whose  territories  its 
route  lay.  They  accordingly  attacked  the  army 
in  a defile,  and  were  not  beaten  off  until  they  had  suc- 
ceeded in  their  object  of  sharing  in  the  plunder  of  Asia. 

The  possession  of  the  Chersonesus  by  Eumenes 
soon  led  to  disagreements  with  Philip,  who  was 
charged  by  Eumenes  (b.c.  18.5)  with  having  seized 
upon  Maroneia  and  Aenus,  places  which  he  coveted 
for  himself.  (Liv.  xxxix.  24,  27).  The  Romans 
insisted  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Macedonian 
garrisons  (b.c.  184), and  Philip,  sorely  against  his 
will,  was  obliged  to  obey.  He  wreaked  his  anger 
upon  the  defenceless  citizens  of  Maroneia,  by  con- 
niving at,  if  not  actually  commanding,  the  massacre 
of  a great  number  of  them  (ib.  33,  34).  In  the 
course  of  the  disputes  about  these  cities,  it  was 
.stated  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  with  Philip,  the 
Roman  commissioner,  Q.  Fabius  Labeo,  had  fixed 
upon  the  king’s  road,  which  is  described  as  nowhere 
approaching  the  sea,  as  the  S.  boundary  of  Philip’s 
possessions  in  Thrace;  but  that  Philip  had  after- 
wards formed  a new  road,  considerably  to  the  S,, 
and  had  thus  included  the  cities  and  lands  of  the 
Maronitae  in  his  territories  >(i6.  27). 

In  the  same  year,  Philip  undertook  an  expedition 
into  the  interior  of  Thrace,  where  he  was  fettered 
by  no  engagements  with  the  Romans.  He  defeated 
the  Thracians  in  a battle,  and  took  their  leader 
Amadocus  prisoner.  Before  returning  to  Mace- 
donia he  sent  envoys  to  the  barbarians  on  the 
Danube  to  invite  them  to  make  an  incursion  into 
Italy  (ib.  35).  Again  in  B.c.  183,  Philip  marched 
against  the  Odrysae,  Dentheletae  and  Bessi,  took 
Philippopolis,  which  its  inhabitants  had  abandoned 
at  his  approach,  and  placed  a garrison  in  it,  which 
the  Odrysae,  however,  soon  afterwards  drove  out 
(ib.  53).  In  b.c.  182,  Philip  removed  nearly  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Macedonia  into  the 
interior,  and  supplied  their  places  by  Thracians 
and  other  barbarians,  on  whom  he  thought  he  could 
more  safely  depend  in  the  war  with  the  Romans, 
which  he  now  saw  was  inevitable  (Liv.  xl.  3).  He 
had  done  something  of  the  same  ^nd  a few  years 
before  (Id.  xxxix.  24). 

Philip’s  ascent  of  the  Haemus,  already  referred  to, 
took  place  in  b.  c.  181  : on  the  summit  he  erected 
altars  to  J upiter  and  the  Sun.  On  his  way  back  his 
army  plundered  the  Dentheletae  ; and  in  Maedica  he 
took  a town  called  Petra.  (Liv.  xl.  21,  seq.) 

Philip  died  in  b.  c.  179,  and  his  successor 
Perseus  continued  the  preparations  which  his 
father  had  made  for  renewing  the  war  with  Rome, 
which  did  not  begin,  however,  till  b.c.  171.  The 
Romans  had  formed  an  alliance  the  year  before  with 
a number  of  independent  Thracian  tribes,  who  had 
sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  for  the  purpose,  and  who 
were  likely  to  be  formidable  foes  to  Pei’seus.  The 
Romans  took  care  to  send  valuable  presents  to  the 
principal  Thracians,  their  ambassadors  having  no 
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doubt  impressed  upon  the  senate  the  necessity  for 
compliance  with  this  national  custom.  (Liv  xlii.  19.) 

The  advantage  of  this  alliance  was  soon  seen. 
Cotys,  king  of  the  Odrysae,  was  an  ally  of  Perseus, 
and  marched  with  him  to  meet  the  Romans  in 
Thessaly,  but  with  only  1000  horse  and  1000  foot, 
a force  which  shows  how  greatly  the  power  of  the 
Odrysian  monarchy  had  declined  since  the  reign  of 
Sitalces  (ib.  51).  Cotys  commanded  all  the  Thra- 
cians in  Perseus’s  army  in  the  first  engagement 
with  the  Roman  cavalry,  which  was  defeated  (ib. 
57,  seq.).  When  Perseus  retreated  into  Macedonia 
a report  was  brought  that  the  Thracian  allies  of 
Rome  had  invaded  the  dominions  of  Cotys,  whom 
Perseus  was  therefore  obliged  to  dismiss  for  their 
protection  (ib.  67),  and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  per- 
sonally taken  any  further  part  in  the  war,  though 
he  probably  sent  part  of  his  forces  to  assist  Perseus 
(xliv.  42).  His  son  Bitis  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  after  the  battle  of  Pydna  (b.c. 
168),  which  put  an  end  to  the  Macedonian  king- 
dom. Cotys  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  endea- 
vour to  ransom  his  son,  and  to  excuse  himself  for 
having  sided  with  Perseus.  The  senate  rejected 
his  offers  of  money,  but  liberated  his  son,  and  gave 
a considerable  sum  to  each  of  the  Thracian  ambas- 
sadors. The  reason  it  assigned  for  this  generosity 
was  the  old  friendship  which  had  existed  between 
Rome  and  Cotys  and  his  ancestors.  The  Romans 
were  evidently  unwilling  to  engage  in  a war  with 
the  Thracian  people  at  this  time;  and  were  anxious 
to  secure  friends  among  them  for  the  sake  of  the 
peace  of  Macedonia,  which,  though  not  yet  nominally 
made  a province,  was  completely  in  their  power. 
They  sent  (b.c.  167)  three  commissioners  to  con- 
duct Bitis  and  the  other  Thracians  home;  and  at  the 
same  time,  no  doubt,  to  make  observations  on  the 
state  of  that  country.  (Liv.  xlv.  42). 

After  the  fall  of  Perseus,  the  senate  divided  his 
dominions  into  four  districts  (regiones),  the  first  of 
which  included  the  territory  between  the  Strymon’ 
and  the  Nestus,  and  all  the  Macedonian  possessions 
east  of  the  latter,  except  Aenus,  Maroneia,  and  Ab- 
dera;  Bisaltica  and  Sintice,  west  of  the  Strymon, 
also  belonged  to  this  district,  the  capital  of  which 
was  Amphipolis.  (Ib.  29.)  It  is  important  to  re- 
collect that  the  Thrace  spoken  of  by  the  Latin 
historians  subsequently  to  this  time  does  not  include 
the  territories  here  specified,  which  thenceforth  con- 
stituted an  integral  part  of  Macedonia. 

From  the  year  b.  c.  148,  when  the  Romans 
undertook  the  direct  government  of  that  country, 
they  were  brought  into  contact  with  the  various 
barbarous  nations  on  its  frontiers,  and  were  con- 
tinually at  war  with  one  or  another  of  them.  For 
some  years,  however,  their  chief  occupation  was  with 
the  Scordisci,  a people  of  Celtic  origin  which  had 
settled  south  of  the  Danube,  and  often  made  devasta- 
ting incursions  into  the  more  civilised  regions  of  the 
south.  They  are  sometimes  called  Thracians  (e.  g. 
by  Florus,  iii.  4 ; cf.  Amm.  xxvii.  4.  § 4),  which  is 
the  less  surprising  when  we  remember  that  great 
numbers  of  Celts  had  settled  in  Southern  Thrace, 
and  would  soon  be  confounded  under  a common  name 
with  the  other  occupants  of  the  country.  The  his- 
tory of  all  this  period,  up  to  the  time  of  Augustus, 
is  very  obscure,  owing  to  the  loss  of  so  great  a part 
of  Livy’s  work  ; enough,  however,  appears  in  other 
writers  to  show  that  Thrace  was  left  almost  entirely 
to  its  native  rulers,  the  Romans  rarely  interfering  with 
it  except  when  provoked  by  the  predatory  incursiona 
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of  its  people  into  Macedonia:  they  then  sometimes 
made  retaliatory  expeditions  into  Thrace  ; but  seem 
generally  to  liave  made  their  way  back  as  soon  as 
the  immediate  object  was  accomplished.  The  rela- 
tion existing  between  the  Romans  and  the  Thracians, 
for  more  than  a century  after  the  conquest  of  Ma- 
cedonia, thus  bears  a close  resemblance  to  that  which 
has  long  existed  between  our  own  countrymen  and 
the  Caffres. 

During  the  years  B.  c.  110,  109,  the  Consul  M. 
Minucius  Rufus  was  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the 
Scordisci  and  Triballi ; and,  according  to  Florus  (/.c.), 
laid  waste  the  whole  valley  of  the  Hebrus  (cf.  Eutr. 
iv.  27).  In  B.  c.  104,  Calpurnius  Piso  penetrated 
into  the  district  of  Rhodope  (Flor.  1.  c.).  In  b.  c. 
92,  the  Maedi  defeated  the  praetor,  C.  Sentius,  and 
then  ravaged  Macedonia  (Cic.  Pis.  34  ; Liv.  Ppit. 
70).  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mithridatic 
War  (b.c.  88),  mention  is  made  in  several  successive 
years  of  the  incursions  of  the  Thracians  into  the 
Roman  provinces,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
acting  in  concert  with  Mithridates,  whose  general 
Taxiles,  in  b.  c.  86,  led  a vast  army  through  Thrace, 
and  Macedonia  to  the  assistance  of  Archelaus.  (Liv. 
A^pt<.74,76,8l,82).  On  the  final  defeat  of  Archelaus, 
Sulla  directed  his  march  towards  Asia  through,  Thrace 
B.  c.  84,  and,  either  to  punish  the  people  for  their 
connection  with  Mithridates,  or  because  they  opposed 
his  passage,  made  war  upon  them  with  complete  suc- 
cess (Id.  83).  C.  Scribonius  Curio  defeated  the 
Dardani,  and  penetrated  to  the  Danube,  being  the 
first  Roman  who  had  ventured  into  that  part  of 
Europe  (b.c.  75;  Liv.  Epit.  92;  Eutr.  vi.  2). 
Curio  was  succeeded  as  governor  of 'Macedonia  by  M. 
Lucullus  (b.c.  73),  who  defeated  the  Bessi  in  a 
pitched  battle  on  Mount  Haemus,  took  their  capital, 
and  ravaged  the  whole  country  between  the  Haemus 
and  the  Danube  (Liv.  Epit.  97  ; Eutr.  vi.  10). 
The  Bessi  Nvere  again  conquered  in  b.  c.  60  by  Octa- 
vius, the  father  of  Augustus  (Suet.  Aug.  Z \ cf.  Ih. 
94  ; Freinsh.  Suppl.  cxxxv.  2).  In  the  years  b.  c. 
58,  57,  Piso,  so  well  known  to  us  from  Cicero’s  cele- 
brated speech  against  him,  was  governor  of  Mace- 
donia ; and,  if  we  may  believe  Cicero,  acted  in  the 
most  cruel  and  faithless  manner  towards  the  Bessi 
and  other  peaceable  Thracian  tribes.  (Pfs.  34,  de 
Prov.  Cons.  2,  seq.).  From  the  latter  passage  it 
appears  that  although  Thrace  was  not  under  the 
government  of  Rome,  yet  the  Romans  claimed  the 
right  of  way  through  it  to  the  Hellespont;  for  Cicero 
calls  the  Egnatian  Way  “ via  ilia  nostra  militaris.” 

In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
several  Thracian  princes  furnished  the  latter  with 
auxiliary  forces.  Why  they  interfered  in  the 
contest,  and  why  they  preferred  Pompey  to  Caesar, 
are  matters  of  conjecture  only.  Pompey  had  been 
chiefly  engaged  all  his  life  in  the  East,  Caesar  in  the 
West  ; and  that  is  probably  suflBcient  to  account  for 
the  greater  influence  of  Pompey  in  Thrace.  (Caes. 
B.  C.  iii.  4 ; Flor.  iv.  2 ; Dion  Cass.  xli.  51,  63, 
xlvii.  25). 

At  the  time  of  Caesar’s  death  two  brothers,  Rhas- 
cuporis  and  Rascus  [Z)fci.  Biog.  Yo\.  III.  p.  647] 
ruled  over  the  greater  part  of  Thrace  ; and  when 
the  war  broke  out  between  the  triumvirs  and  the  re- 
publican party,  Rhascuporis  sided  with  the  latter, 
while  Rascus  aided  the  former.  By  this  plan  they 
hoped  to  be  safe,  whichever  party  might  be  victorious; 
and  it  is  said  that  their  expectations  were  realised. 

When  the  power  of  Rome  was  at  length  w'ielded 
by  Augustus  wdthout  a rival,  the  relation  of  Thrace 
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to  the  Roman  state  seems  to  have  become  in  many 
respects  like  that  which  the  native  princes  of  India 
long  bore  to  the  British.  The  Thracian  kings  were 
generally  allowed  to  exercise,  without  restraint,  their 
authority  over  their  own  subjects,  and  when  needful 
it  w-as  supported  by  the  arms  of  Rome.  But  all  dis- 
putes among  the  native  rulers  were  referred  to  the 
decision  of  the  emperors,  who  disposed  of  the  coun- 
try as  its  acknowledged  lords.  These  subject  princes 
were  expected  to  defend  Thrace  from  external  and 
internal  foes  ; to  assist  the  Romans  in  the  field  ; to 
allow  them  to  enlist  troops,  and  in  other  ways  to 
exercise  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  For  illustrations  of 
these  statements  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Tacitus, 
especially  to  the  following  passages  : Ann.  ii.  64 — 
67,  iii.  38,  39,  iv.  5,  46 — 51.  The  few  Thracian 
coins  which  are  extant  afford  a proof  of  the  de- 
pendent character  of  the  Thracian  kings  ; they  bear 
on  the  obverse  the  effigy  of  the  reigning  emperor,  on 
the  reverse  that  of  the  native  prince.  [See  Diet 
Biog.  Vol.  III.  p.  653.] 

The  interference  of  the  Romans  in  the  government 
of  Thrace  was  not  submitted  to  by  the  nation  at 
large  without  several  severe  struggles.  The  most 
formidable  of  these  occurred  about  b.  c.  14,  the 
fullest  account  of  which  is  given  by  Dion  Cassius 
(lib.  liv.).  The  leader  in  this  insurrection  was  Vo- 
logaesus,  a Bessian  priest  of  Bacchus,  who  availed 
himself  of  his  sacerdotal  character  to  inflame  the 
religious  feelings  of  his  countrymen.  Having  thus 
assembled  a large  army,  he  attacked,  defeated,  and 
slew  Rhascuporis,  a king  under  Roman  protection  ; 
his  uncle,  Rhoemetalces,  was  next  assailed  and  com- 
pelled to  flee  : the  insurgents  pursued  him  as  far  as 
the  Chersonesus,  where  they  devastated  the  country 
and  captured  the  fortified  places.  On  receiving  in- 
formation of  these  proceedings,  Augustus  ordered 
L.  Piso,  the  governor  of  Pamphylia,  to  transport  his 
army  into  Thrace,  where,  after  a three  years’  war 
and  several  reverses,  he  at  length  succeeded  in  sub- 
duing the  Bessi,  who  had  adopted  Roman  arms  and 
discipline.  They  soon  afterwards  made  a second 
attempt  to  regain  their  independence  ; but  were  now 
easily  crushed.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  98;  Tac.  vi.  10; 
Sen.  Ep.  83;  Flor.  iv.  12  ; Liv.  Epit.  137.) 

After  this  war,  the  Romans  gradually  absorbed 
all  the  powers  of  government  in  the  country.  Ger- 
manicus  visited  it  in  A.  d.  18,  and  introduced  re- 
forms in  its  administration  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  54).  A 
system  of  conscription  seems  to  have  been  imposed 
upon  the  Thracians  about  a.  d.  26  (/&.  iv.  46). 
The  last  native  prince  of  whom  we  find  any  mention 
is  Rhoemetalces  II.,  who,  in  A.  d.  38,  was  made  by 
Caligula  ruler  over  the  whole  country ; and  at  length, 
in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  (A.  D.  69 — 79),  Thrace 
was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a province.  (Suet. 
Vesp.  8;  Eutr.  vii.  19;  cf.  Tac.  Hist.  i.  11.)  The 
date  of  this  event  has  been  disputed  on  the  authority 
of  the  Eusebian  Chronicle,  which  states  that  it  took 
place  in  a.  d.  47,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius;  but  the 
statement  of  Suetonius  is  express  on  the  point.  It 
is  possible  that  Rhoemetalces  II.  may  have  died  about 
the  year  last  mentioned  ; and  if  Claudius  refused  to 
appoint  a successor  to  him,  this  would  be  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  incorporating  the  country  in  the 
Roman  empire,  although  its  formal  constitution  as  a 
province  was  delayed  ; as  we  know  was  commonly 
the  case.  It  is  remarkable  that  Moesia  was  made  a 
province  upwards  of  50  years  before  Thrace  Proper, 
its  first  propraetor  being  mentioned  in  a.  d.  15. 
(Tac.  Ann.  i.  79;  cf.  Ib.  ii.  66;  Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  29.) 
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Thrace  now  shared  in  the  general  fortunes  of  the 
Roman  world,  on  the  division  of  which  into  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Empires,  it  was  attached  to  the 
former,  being  governed  by  the  Vicarius  Thracia- 
rum,  who  was  subordinate  to  the  Praefectus  Prae- 
torio  Orientis.  Its  situation  rendered  it  extremely 
liable  to  the  inroads  of  barbarians,  and  its  history, 
so  far  as  it  is  known,  is  little  else  than  a record  of 
war  and  devastation.  The  Goths  made  their  first 
appearance  there  in  a.  d.  255;  the  emperor  Probus, 
about  A.  D.  280,  established  in  it  100,000  Bastarnae. 
In  A.  D.  314,  and  again  in  323,  the  emperor  Licinius 
was  defeated  at  Hadrianople  by  Constantine,  who, 
in  A.  D.  334,  settled  a multitude  of  Sarmatians  in 
Thrace,  which,  in  376,  received  another  accession  to 
its  heterogeneous  population,  Valens  having  given 
permission  to  the  Goths  to  reside  in  it.  This  gave 
rise  to  innumerable  wars,  the  details  of  which  are 
recorded  by  Ammianus  (lib.  xxxi.).  In  395  the  de- 
voted country  was  overrun  by  Alaric,  and  in  447  by 
the  more  dreadful  Attila.  Through  all  these  mis- 
fortunes, however,  Thrace  remained  in  connection 
with  the  Eastern  Empire,  the  capital  of  which  was 
within  its  boundaries,  until  the  year  1353,  when  the 
Turks,  who  had  crossed  over  into  Europe  in  1341, 
obtained  possession  of  the  Thracian  fortresses.  Their 
leader  Amurath  conquered  the  whole  country,  except 
Constantinople,  and  made  Hadrianople  his  capital. 
At  length,  in  1453,  Constantinople  itself  was  taken, 
and  the  Turks  have  ever  since  been  the  undisputed 
lords  of  Thrace. 

VI.  Topography.  — Under  this  head  we  shall 
merely  collect  such  names  as  will  serve  to  direct  the 
reader  to  articles  in  this  work,  where  fuller  informa- 
tion is  given. 

Pliny  (iv.  18;  cf.  Mela,  ii.  2 ; Amm.  xxvii.  4) 
enumerates  the  following  as  the  principal  Thracian 
tribes:  Denseletae,  Maedi,  Bisaltae,  Digeri,  Bessi, 
Elethi,  Diobessi,  Carbilesi,  Brysae,  Sapaei,  Odo- 
manti,  Odiysae,  Cabyleti,  Pyrogeri,  Drugeri,  Cae- 
nici,  Hypsalti,  Beni,  Corpilli,  Bottiaei,  Edoni,  Selle- 
tae,  Priantae,  Dolonci,  Thyni,  Coeletae.  To  these 
we  may  add,  the  Apsinthii,  Bistones,  Cicones,  Satrae, 
Dii,  and  Trausi. 

Of  the  towiis  mentioned  by  Pliny  (?.  c.),  these  be- 
longed to  Thrace  Proper:  1.  On  the  coast  (i.)  of  the 
Aegean:  Oesyma,  Neapolis,  Datum,  Abdera,  Tirida, 
Dicaea,  Maronea,  Zone,  and  Aenus;  to  these  must  be 
added  Amphipolis,  Pistyrus,  Cosinthus,  and  Mesem- 
bria ; (ii.)  of  the  Chersonesus : Cardia,  Lysimachia, 
Pachyta,  Callipolis,  Sestus,  Elaeus,  Coelos,  Tiristasis, 
and  Panormus ; besides  these  there  were  Alopeconne- 
sus  and  Agora;  (iii.)  of  the  Propontis:  Bisanthe,  Pe- 
rinthus,  and  Selymbria;  (iv.)  of  the  Bosporus:  By- 
zantium; (v.)  of  the  Euxine:  Mesembria,  Anchia- 
lus,  Apollonia,  Thynias,  Salmydessus,  and  Phino- 
polis.  2.  In  the  interior:  Philippopolis,  Philippi, 
Scotusa,  Topiris,  Doriscus,  Cypsela,  Apros,  and  De- 
velton.  This  is  a very  scanty  list;  but  many  of  the 
principal  inland  towns  were  founded  after  Pliny’s 
time:  their  names  also  were  often  changed.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  interior : 
Hadrianopolis,  Plotinopolis,  Trajanopolis,  Tempyra, 
Nicopolis,  Beroea,  lamporina,  and  Petra. 

Besides  the  rivers  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  the  following  occur:  the  Bathynias,  Pydaras 
or  Atyras,  Bargus,  Cossinites,  Compsatus,  and 
Xerogypsus. 

As  to  the  political  divisions  of  Thrace,  Pliny  (1.  c.) 
states  that  it  was  divided  into  fifty  strategiae ; but 
he  describes  Moesia  as  part  of  Thrace.  According  to 
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Ptolemy  (iii.  11.  § 8,  seq.),  its  districts  were  Mae- 
dica,  Dentheletica,  Sardica,  Bessica,  Drosica,  Ben- 
nica,  Usdicesica,  Selletica,  Samaica,  Goeletica,  Sa- 
paica,  Corpiliaca,  Caenica,  and  Astica. 

Ammianus  {1.  c.)  states  that  in  the  4th  century 
Thrace  was  divided  into  six  provinces,  but  of  these 
only  four  belonged  to  Thrace  south  of  the  Haemus : 
(i.)  Thrace  Proper  (special!  nomine),  including  the 
W.  part  of  the  country;  principal  cities,  Philippo- 
polis and  Beroea  : (ii.)  Haemimontus,  i.  e.  the  NE. 
district;  chief  towns,  Hadrianopolis  and  Anchialus: 
(iii.)  Europa,  comprehending  the  SE.  district;  cities, 
Apri  and  Perinthus  (Constantinople,  being  the  ca- 
pital of  the  whole  Eastern  Empire,  was  not  regarded 
as  belonging  to  any  province) : (iv.)  Rhodopa,  com- 
prising the  SW.  region ; principal  cities,  Maximiano- 
polis,  Maroneia,  and  Aenus. 

The  principal  modern  writers  in  whose  works 
information  will  be  found  respecting  Thrace,  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  article.  Among 
the  other  authors  whom  the  reader  may  consult,  we 
may  name  the  following:  Dapper,  Beschryving  der 
Eilanden  in  de  ArcMpel,  Amst.  1688,  of  which 
Latin  and  French  translations  were  published  at 
Amsterdam  in  1703.  Paul  Lucas,  Voyage  dans  la 
Turquie,  TAsie,  ^c.  2 vols.  Amst.  1720.  Choiseul, 
Voyage  Pittoresque  dans  V Empire  Ottoman  : of 
this  work  the  first  volume  was  published  at  Paris  in 
1782,  the  first  part  of  the  second  not  till  1809;  the 
author  died  in  1817.  A new  edition,  with  many 
corrections  and  additions,  was  published  in  4 vols. 
8vo.  at  Paris  in  1842.  This  work  is  devoted  chiefly 
to  the  antiquities  of  the  country ; of  which  the  plates 
contained  in  the  illustrative  Atlas  which  accom- 
panies the  book  give  many  representations.  Ami 
Boue’s,  La  Turquie  dUEurope,  4 vols.  8vo.  Paris, 
1840,  is  the  most  complete  work  yet  written  on  the 
subject;  its  author,  a man  of  great  scientific  acquire- 
ments, made  two  journeys  in  Turkey,  in  1836,  when 
he  was  accompanied  by  M.  Viquesnel,  and  in  1838. 
The  first  volume  contains  an  elaborate  account  of  the 
physical  geography,  geology,  vegetation,  fauna,  and 
meteorology  of  the  country ; but  takes  little  or  no 
notice  of  its  classical  geography.  A map  is  prefixed 
to  it,  which  was  a vast  improvement  on  all  that  had 
preceded  it;  but  it  is  now  in  its  turn  superseded  by 
that  of  Kiepert,  who  has  employed  in  its  construc- 
tion the  materials  afibrded  by  M.  Viquesnel’s  reports 
already  referred  to.  (Comp.  Gatterer,  iJe  Herodoti 
ac  Thucydidis  Thracia,  contained  in  the  Commenta- 
tiones  Soc.  Reg.  Gottin.\o\.  iv.  pp.  87 — 112,  vol. 
V.  pp.  57 — 88.  [J.  R.] 

THRACIA,  in  Asia.  A district  in  Asia  Minor 
on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  is  sometimes  called 
Thrace,  and  its  inhabitants  Thracians.  (Herod,  i. 
28;  Xen.  Anah.  vi.  2.  § 14,  et  al.)  This  country 
is  more  commonly  called  Bithynia.  [See  Bithynia, 
Vol.  I.  p.  404.]  [J.  R.] 

THRA'CIUS  BO'SPORUS.  [Bosporus.] 
THRASYME'NUS  LAC  US  [Trasimenus.] 
THRAUSTUS  Qepavaros,  Xen)  or  THRAE- 
STUS  (&paiar6s),  a towm  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  Acroreia  in  Elis,  of  unknown  site.  (Xen. 
Hell  vii.  14.  § 14;  Diod.  xiv.  17.) 

THRIA.  [Attica,  p.  328,  b.] 

THROASCA  (SpSaoTKa),  a place  in  Carmaiiia, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  8.  § 14).  Perhaps  the 
modern  Girost.  [V.] 

THRONI  (®p6voi),  a town  and  promontory  on  the 
SE.  coast  of  Cyprus,  distant  700  stadia  from  the 
promontory  Curias.  On  the  promontory  of  Throui 
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Pococke  observed  an  ancient  tower.  (Strab.  xiv.  p. 
682 ; Ptol.v.  14.  §§  2,3;  Engel, ^y/>ros,vol.  i.  p.99.) 

THRO'NIUM  (©poj'toi':  Eth.  &p6yios,  &pouiTr}s, 
Qpovievs).  1.  The  chief  town  of  the  Locri  Epicne- 
midii,  situated  20  stadia  from  the  coast  and  30 
stadia  from  Scarpheia,  upon  the  river  Boagrius, 
which  is  described  by  Strabo  as  sometimes  dry,  and 
sometimes  flowing  with  a stream  two  plethra  in 
breadth.  (Strab.  ix.  p 436.)  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  speaks  of  it  as  near  the  river  Boagrius. 
(/?.  ii.  533.)  It  was  at  one  time  partly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake.  (Strab.  i.  p.  60.)  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.c.  431)  Thro- 
nium  was  taken  by  the  Athenians.  (Thuc.  ii.  26; 
Diod.  xii.  44.)  In  the  Sacred  War  it  was  taken  by 
Onomarchus,  the  Phocian  general,  who  sold  its  in- 
habitants into  slavery,  and  hence  it  is  called  by 
Scylax  a Phocian  city.  (Diod.  xvi.  33;  Aesch.  de 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  45,  33;  Scylax,  p.  23.)  (Thronium  is 
also  mentioned  hyPolyb.  ix.  41,  xvii,  9;  Eurip.  Iph. 
Aul.  264;  Liv.  xxxii.  5,  6,  xxxiii.  3,  xxxv.  37, 
xxxvi.  20;  Paus.  v.  22.  § 4;  Lycophr.  1148;  Ptol. 

iii.  15.  § 7 ; Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 
The  site  of  Thronium  was  ascertained  by  Meletius 
who  found  above  the  village  Romani,  at  a place 
named  Paleokastro,  where  some  remains  of  the  city 
still  exist,  a dedicatory  inscription  of  the  council  and 
deinus  of  the  Thronienses.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.ii.pp.  177,  178.) 

2.  A town  in  Greek  Illyria  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Amantia  [Amantia],  said  to  have  been  founded 
after  the  Trojan  War  by  the  Abantes  of  Euboea 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the.Locrian  Thronium.  It 
was  taken  at  an  early  period  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Apollonia,  and  annexed  to 
their  territory,  as  appears  from  an  epigram  inscribed 
on  a dedicatory  offering  of  the  Apolloniatae  at  Olym- 
pia. (Paus.  v.  22.  §§  3,  4.) 

THRYON,  THRYOESSA.  [Epitalium.] 

THULE  (0OOA.77,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 32),  a celebrated 
island  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  discovered  by  the 
navigator  Pytheas.  Pytheas  arrived  at  it  after  a 
voyage  of  six  days  from  the  Orcades,  in  which  it 
may  be  computed  that  he  had  accomplished  about 
3000  stadia.  (Plin.  ii.  77.)  According  to  the 
account  of  Pytheas,  he  reached  the  polar  circle,  so 
that  on  this  island  the  longest  day  was  twenty-four 
hours,  and  there  was  constant  day  during  the  six 
summer  months  and  constant  night  during  the  six 
winter  ones.  It  was  deficient  in  animals,  and  even 
the  most  necessary  fruits,  but  produced  a little  corn. 
From  the  time  of  its  discovery  it  was  regarded  as 
the  most  northerly  point  of  the  known  world,  although 
no  further  knowledge  was  obtained  respecting  it ; 
and  this  view  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  its  name, 
since  in  Gothic  Tiel  or  Tiule  (re\os,  goal)  denoted 
the  remotest  land.  (Strab.  i.  p.  63,  ii.  pp.  104,  114, 

iv.  p.  201;  Agath.  i.  8;  Prise.  Perieg.  587,  sqq.; 
Mela,  iii.  6;  Plin.  iv.  16.  s.  30;  Tac.  Agr.  10; 
Virg.  G.  i.  30;  Solin.  c.  22,  &c.;  cf.  Praetorius, 
de  Orhe  Goth.  iii.  4.  3.  p.  33;  D’Anville,  Sur  la 
Navig.  de  Pytheas,  p.  439;  Rudbeck,  Atlant  i.  p. 
514.)  Ptolemy  is  the  only  writer  who  places  Thule 
a great  deal  further  S.,  though  he  undoubtedly  had 
in  view  the  island  discovered  by  Pytheas ; and 
according  to  him  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
largest  of  the  Shetland  islands,  or  the  modern 
Mainland  (see  ii.  3.  § 32,  i.  24.  §§  4,  6,  17,  20, 
vi.  16.  § 21,  vii.  5.  § 12,  viii.  3.  § 3).  Most  mo- 
dern geographers  incline  to  the  opinion  that  Pytheas 
ni'.aut  Iceland-,  though  according  to  others  his 
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Thule  is  to  be  variously  sought  in  Norway,  in 
that  part  called  Thile  or  Thilemarh  ; in  Jutland, 
tlie  extreme  point  of  which  is  called  Thy  or  Thyland; 
or  in  the  whole  Scandinavian  peninsula  (Malte- 
Brun,  Geogr.  Univ.  i.  p.  120;  Ortelius,  Theatr.  Orb. 
p.  103.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

THUMATA  (0oy/teiTo,  Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 33;  Plin. 
vi.  28.  s.  32;  Thamatha,  Not.  Imp.  Rom.  § 22,  p. 
37),  a town  of  Arabia  Felix,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
and  described  by  Pliny  as  distant  10  days’  sail 
from  Petra,  and  subject  to  the  king  of  the 
Characeni. 

THUMNA.  [Tamna.] 

THUNU'DROMON  {©ovvovbpopov,  Ptol.  iv.  3. 
§ 29),  a Roman  colony  in  Numidia.  It  seems  to  be 
the  same  place  as  the  Tynidrumense  oppidum  of 
Pliny  (v.  4.  s.  4).  [T.  H.  D.] 

THU'RIA  (0ouplo:  Eth.  Qoupidrijs),  a town  of 
Messenia,  situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  southern 
Messenian  plain,  upon  the  river  Aris  (^Pidhima),  and 
at  the  distance  of  80  stadia  from  Pharae,  which  was 
about  a mile  from  the  coast  (Paus.  iv.  31.  § 1).  It 
was  generally  identified  with  the  Homeric  Antheia, 
though  others  supposed  it  to  be  Aepeia.  (Paus.  1.  c. ; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  360.)  It  must  have  been  a place  of 
considerable  importance,  since  the  distant  Messenian 
gulf  was  even  named  after  it  (6  ©ovpiaTTjs  k6\itos, 
Strab.  1.  c.).  It  was  also  one  of  the  chief  towns  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  Perioeci  after  the  subjugation  of 
Messenia  ; and  it  was  here  that  the  Third  Messenian 
War  took  its  rise,  B.  c.  464  (Thuc.  i.  101).  On  the 
restoration  of  the  Messenians  by  Epaminondas,Thuria, 
like  the  other  towns  in  the  country,  was  dependent 
upon  the  newly-founded  capital  Messene  ; but  after 
the  capture  of  this  city  by  the  Achaeans  in  b.  C.  182, 
Thuria,  Pharae,  and  Abia  joined  the  Achaean  League 
as  independent  members.  (Polyb.  xxv.  1.)  Thuria 
was  annexed  to  Laconia  by  Augustus  (Paus.  1.  c.); 
but  it  was  restored  to  Messenia  by  Tiberius.  [Mes- 
senia, p.  345,  a.]  Pausanias  found  two  cities  of 
this  name.  The  Thuriatae  had  descended  from  the 
summit  of  the  lofty  hill  of  the  upper  city  to  dwell 
upon  the  plain  ; but  without  abandoning  altogether 
the  upper  city,  where  a temple  of  the  Syrian  goddess 
still  stood  within  the  town  walls  (Paus.  iv.  31.  § 2). 
There  are  considerable  remains  of  both  places.  Those 
of  Upper  Thuria  are  on  the  hill  of  the  village  called 
Paleokastro,  divided  from  the  range  of  mountains 
named  Makrypldi  by  a deep  ravine  and  torrent,  and 
which  commands  a fine  view  of  the  plain  and  gulf. 
The  remains  of  the  walls  extend  half  a mile  along 
the  summit  of  the  hill.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
ruins  is  a quadrangular  cistern,  10  or  12  feet  deep, 
cut  out  of  the  rock  at  one  end,  and  on  the  other  side 
constructed  of  masonry.  The  cistern  was  divided  into 
three  parts  by  two  cross  walls.  Its  whole  length  is 
29  paces  ; the  breadth  half  as  much.  On  the  highest 
part  of  the  ridge  there  are  numerous  ruins,  among 
which  are  those  of  a small  Doric  temple,  of  a hard 
brown  calcareous  stone,  in  which  are  cockle  and  muscle 
shells,  extremely  perfect.  In  the  plain  at  Paled  Lutra 
are  the  rains  of  a large  Roman  building,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  fig  and  mulberry  grounds.  Leake  observes 
that  “ it  is  in  an  uncommon  state  of  preservation,  part 
even  of  the  roof  still  remaining.  The  walls  are  17  feet 
high,  formed  of  equal  coui-ses  of  Roman  tiles  and 
mortar.  The  roof  is  of  rubble  mixed  with  cement. 
The  plan  does  not  seem  to  be  that  of  a bath  only,  as 
the  name  would  imply,  though  there  are  many  ap- 
pearances of  the  building  having  contained  baths  : it 
seems  rather  to  have  been  the  palace  of  some  Roman 
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governor.  As  there  are  no  sources  of  water  here,  it 
is  to  be  supposed  that  the  building  was  supplied  by 
an  aqueduct  from  the  neighbouring  river  of 
(Leake,  Morea^  vol.  i.  pp.  354,  seq.  360;  Boblaye, 
liecherches,  (^c.  p.  105 ; Eoss,  Reisen  im  Peloponnes, 
p.  2;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  161.) 

THU'RII  (&ovpioi : Eth.  @ovp7uos,  Thurinus), 
called  also  by  some  Latin  writers  and  by  Ptolemy 
Thurium  (®ovpiov,  Ptol.),  a city  of  Magna  Graecia, 
situated  on  the  Tarentine  gulf,  within  a short  dis- 
tance of  the  site  of  Sybaris,  of  which  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  taken  the  place.  It  was  one  of 
the  latest  of  all  the  Greek  colonies  in  this  part  of 
Italy,  not  having  been  founded  till  nearly  70  years 
after  the  fall  of  Sybaris.  The  site  of  that  city  had 
remained  desolate  for  a period  of  58  years  after  its 
destruction  by  the  Crotoniats  [Sybaris]  ; w'hen  at 
length,  in  b.c.  452,  a number  of  the  Sybarite  exiles  and 
their  descendants  made  an  attempt  to  establish  them- 
selves again  on  the  spot,  under  the  guidance  of  some 
leaders  of  Thessalian  origin  ; and  the  new  colony  rose 
so  rapidly  to  prosperity  that  it  excited  the  jealousy 
of  the  Crotoniats,  who,  in  consequence,  expelled  the 
new  settlers  a little  more  than  5 years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  colony.  (Diod.  xi.  90,  xii.  10.) 
The  fugitive  Sybarites  first  appealed  for  support  to 
Sparta,  but  without  success : their  application  to 
the  Athenians  was  more  successful,  and  that  people 
determined  to  send  out  a fresh  colony,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  reinstated  the  settlers  who  had  been 
lately  expelled  from  thence.  A body  of  Athenian 
colonists  was  accordingly  sent  out  by  Pericles,  under 
the  command  of  Lampon  and  Xenocritus ; but  the 
number  of  Athenian  citizens  was  small,  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  colony  being  col- 
lected from  various  parts  of  Greece.  Among  them 
were  two  celebrated  names, — Herodotus  the  historian, 
and  the  orator  Lysias,  both  of  whom  appear  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  original  colony.  (Diod.  xii.  10; 
Strab.  vi.  p.  263 ; Dionys.  Lys.  p.  453  ; Vit.  X.  Oral. 
p.  835 ; Pint.  Peric.  1 1 , Nic.  5.)  The  new  colonists 
at  first  established  themselves  on  the  site  of  the  de- 
serted Sybaris,  but  shortly  afterwards  removed  (ap- 
parently in  obedience  to  an  oracle)  to  a spot  at  a short 
distance  from  thence,  where  there  was  a fountain 
named  Thuria,  from  whence  the  new  city  derived  its 
name  of  Thurii.  (Diod.  1.  c.;  Strab  1.  c.)  The  foun- 
dation of  Thurii  is  assigned  by  Diodorus  to  the  year 
446  B.  c. ; but  other  authorities  place  it  three  years 
later,  b.  c.  443,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  best  au- 
thenticated date.  (Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  54.)  The 
protection  of  the  Athenian  name  probably  secured 
the  rising  colony  from  the  assaults  of  the  Crotoniats, 
at  least  we  hear  nothing  of  any  obstacles  to  its  pro- 
gress from  that  quarter  ; but  it  was  early  disturbed 
by  dissensions  between  the  descendants  of  the  original 
Sybarite  settlers  and  the  new  colonists,  the  former 
laying  claim  not  only  to  honorary  distinctions,  but  to 
the  exclusive  possession  of  important  political  privi- 
leges. These  disputes  at  length  ended  in  a revolu- 
tion, and  the  Sybarites  were  finally  expelled  from  the 
city.  They  established  themselves  for  a short  time 
upon  the  river  Traens,  but  did  not  maintain  their 
footing  long,  being  dislodged  and  finally  dispersed 
by  the  neighbouring  barbarians.  (Diod.  xii.  11,22; 
Arist.  Pol.  V.  3.)  The  Thurians  meanwhile  con- 
cluded a treaty  of  peace  with  Crotona,  and  the  new 
city  rose  rapidly  to  prosperity.  Fresh  colonists 
poured  in  from  all  quarters,  especially  the  Pelopon- 
nese ; and  though  it  continued  to  be  generally  re- 
garded as  an  Athenian  colony,  the  Athenians  in  fact 
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formed  but  a small  element  of  the  population.  The 
citizens  were  divided,  as  we  learn  from  Diodorus, 
into  ten  tribes,  the  names  of  which  sufficiently  in- 
dicate their  origin.  They  were,  — the  Arcadian, 
Achaean,  Elean,  Boeotian,  Amphictyonic,  Dorian, 
Ionian,  Athenian,  Euboean,  and  Nesiotic,  or  that  of 
the  islanders.  (Diod.  xii.  11.)  The  form  of  govern- 
ment was  democratic,  and  the  city  is  said  to  have 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a well-ordei-ed  system  of 
laws  ; but  the  statement  of  Diodorus,  who  represents 
this  as  owing  to  the  legislation  of  Charondas,  and 
that  lawgiver  himself  as  a citizen  of  Thurii,  is  cer- 
tainly erroneous.  \^Dict.  of  Biogr.  art.  Charondas.] 
The  city  itself  was  laid  out  with  great  regularity, 
being  divided  by  four  broad  streets  or  “ plateae,” 
each  of  which  was  crossed  in  like  manner  by  three 
others.  (Diod.  xii.  10.) 

Very  shortly  after  its  foundation,  Thurii  became 
involved  in  a war  with  Tarentum.  The  subject  of 
this  was  the  possession  of  the  fertile  district  of  the 
Siritis,  about  30  miles  N.  of  Thurii,  to  which  the 
Athenians  had  a claim  of  long  standing  [SiRis], 
which  was  naturally  taken  up  by  their  colonists. 
The  Spartan  general,  Cleandridas,  who  had  been 
banished  from  Greece  some  years  before,  and  taken 
up  his  abode  at  Thurii,  became  the  general  of  the 
Thurians  in  this  war,  which,  after  various  successes, 
was  at  length  terminated  by  a compromise,  both 
parties  agreeing  to  the  foundation  of  the  new  colony 
of  Heracleia  in  the  disputed  territory.  (Diod.  xii. 
23,  36,  xiii.  106  ; Strab.  vi.  p.  264  ; Polyaen.  Strut. 
ii.  10.)  [Heracleia.]  Our  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  Thurii  is  unfortunately  very  scanty  and  fragmen- 
tary. Fresh  disputes  arising  between  the  Athenian 
citizens  and  the  other  colonists  were  at  length 
allayed  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  which  decided 
that  the  city  had  no  other  founder  than  Apollo. 
(Diod.  xii.  35.)  But  the  same  difference  appears 
again  on  occasion  of  the  great  Athenian  expedition 
to  Sicily,  when  the  city  was  divided  into  two  parties, 
the  one  desirous  of  favouring  and  supporting  the 
Athenians,  the  other  opposed  to  them.  The  latter 
faction  at  first  prevailed,  so  far  that  the  Thurians 
observed  the  same  neutrality  towards  the  Athenian 
fleet  under  Nicias  and  Alcibiades  as  the  other  cities 
of  Italy  (Thuc.  vi.  44) ; but  two  years  afterwards 
(b.c.  213)  the  Athenian  party  had  regained  the 
ascendency  ; and  when  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon 
touched  at  Thurii,  the  citizens  afforded  them  every 
assistance,  and  even  furnished  an  auxiliary  force  of 
700  hoplites  and  300  dartmen.  (Id.  vii.  33,  35.) 
From  this  time  we  hear  nothing  of  Thurii  for  a period 
of  more  than  20  years,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  this  was  just  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity. 
In  B.  c.  390  we  find  that  its  territory  was  already  be- 
ginning to  suffer  from  the  incursions  of  the  Lucanians, 
a new  and  formidable  enemy,  for  protection  against 
whom  all  the  cities  of  Magna  Graecia  had  entered 
into  a defensive  league.  But  the  Thurians  were  too 
impatient  to  wait  for  the  support  of  their  allies,  and 
issued  forth  with  an  army  of  14,000  foot  and  1000 
horse,  w’ith  which  they  repulsed  the  attacks  of  the 
Lucanians  ; but  having  rashly  followed  them  into 
their  own  territory,  they  were  totally  defeated,  near 
Laiis,  and  above  10,000  of  them  cut  to  pieces  (Diod. 
xiv.  101). 

This  defeat  must  have  inflicted  a severe  blow  on 
the  prosperity  of  Thurii,  w-hile  the  continually  in- 
creasing pow^er  of  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  in 
their  immediate  neighbomdiood  would  prevent  them 
from  quickly  recovering  from  its  effects.  The  city 
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continued  also  to  be  on  hostile,  or  at  least  unfriendly, 
terms  with  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence chosen  as  a place  of  retirement  or  exile  by 
his  brother  Leptines  and  his  friend  Philistus  (Diod. 
XV.  7).  The  rise  of  the  Bruttian  people  about  b.  c. 
356  probably  became  the  cause  of  the  complete  decline 
of  Thurii,  but  the  statement  of  Diodorus  that  the  city 
was  conquered  by  that  people  (xvi.  15)  must  be  re- 
ceived with  considerable  doubt.  It  is  certain  at  least 
that  it  reappears  in  history  at  a later  period  as  an  in- 
dependent Greek  city,  though  much  fallen  from  its 
former  greatness.  No  mention  of  it  is  found  during 
the  wars  of  Alexander  of  Epirus  in  this  part  of  Italy ; 
but  at  a later  period  it  was  so  hard  pressed  by  the 
Lucaniaus  that  it  had  recourse  to  the  alliance  of 
Rome;  and  a Roman  army  was  sent  to  its  relief 
under  C.  Fabricius.  That  general  defeated  the 
Lucanians,  who  had  actually  laid  siege  to  the  city, 
in  a pitched  battle,  and  by  several  other  successes 
to  a great  extent  broke  their  power,  and  thus  re- 
lieved the  Thurians  from  all  immediate  danger  from 
that  quarter.  (Liv.  Epit.  xi.;  Plin.  xxxiv.  6.  s.  15; 
Val.  Max.  i.  8.  § 6.)  But  shortly  after  they  were 
attacked  on  the  other  side  by  the  Tarentines,  who 
are  said  to  have  taken  and  plundered  their  city 
(Appian,  Samn.  7.  § 1);  and  this  aggression  was 
one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  war  declared 
by  the  Romans  against  Tarentum  in  b.  c.  282. 

Thurii  now  sunk  completely  into  the  condition  of 
a dependent  ally  of  Rome,  and  was  protected  by  a 
Roman  garrison.  No  mention  is  found  of  its  name 
during  the  wars  with  Pyrrhus  or  the  First  Punic 
War,  but  it  plays  a considei’able  part  in  that  with 
Hannibal.  It  was  apparently  one  of  the  cities  which 
revolted  to  the  Carthaginians  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae,  though,  in  another  passage,  Livy 
seems  to  place  its  defection  somewhat  later.  (Liv. 
xxii.  61,  XXV.  1.)  But  in  b.  c.  213,  the  Thurians 
returned  to  their  alliance  with  Rome,  and  received  a 
Roman  garrison  into  their  city.  (Id.  xxv.  1.)  The 
very  next  year,  however,  after  the  fall  of  Taren- 
tum, they  changed  sides  again,  and  betrayed  the 
Roman  troops  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginian 
general  Hanno.  (Id.  xxv.  15;  Appian,  Hann.  34.) 
A few  years  later  (b.  c.  210),  Hannibal,  finding 
himself  unable  to  protect  his  allies  in  Campania,  re- 
moved the  inhabitants  of  Atella  who  had  survived 
the  fall  of  their  city  to  Thurii  (Appian,  Hann.  49); 
but  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  the  latter  city  also  to  its  fate;  and  when 
he  himself  in  b.  c.  204  withdrew  his  forces  into 
Bi-uttium,  he  removed  to  Crotona  3500  of  the  prin- 
cipal citizens  of  Thurii,  while  he  gave  up  the  city  it- 
self to  the  plunder  of  his  troops.  (Appian,  1.  c.  57.) 
It  is  evident  that  Thurii  was  now  sunk  to  the  lowest 
state  of  decay ; but  the  great  fertility  of  its  territory 
rendered  it  desirable  to  preserve  it  from  utter  deso- 
lation : hence  in  b.  c.  194,  it  was  one  of  the  places 
selected  for  the  establishment  of  a Roman  colony 
with  Latin  rights.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  53;  Strab.  vi.  p. 
263.)  The  number  of  colonists  was  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  land  to  be  divided  among 
them,  but  th*ey  amounted  to  3000  foot  and  300 
knights.  (Liv.  xxxv.  9.)  Livy  says  merely  that 
the  colony  was  sent  “in  Thuiinum  agrum,”  and 
does  not  mention  anything  of  a change  of  name; 
but  Strabo  tells  us  that  they  gave  to  the  new  colony 
the  name  of  Copiae,  and  this  statement  is  confirmed 
both  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  and  by  the  evi- 
dence of  coins,  on  which,  however,  the  name  is  written 
CoPiA.  (Strab.  1.  c.;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Ooupioi; 
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Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  164.)  But  this  new  name  did  not 
continue  long  in  use,  and  Thurii  still  continued  to 
be  known  by  its  ancient  api)ellation.  It  is  men- 
tioned as  a municipal  town  on  several  occasions 
during  the  latter  ages  of  the  Republic.  In  b.  c.  72 
it  was  taken  by  Spartacus,  and  subjected  to  heavy 
contributions,  but  not  otherwise  injured.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  i.  117.)  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  Wars 
it  was  deemed  by  Caesar  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  secured  with  a garrison  of  Gaulish  and  Spanish 
horse;  and  it  was  there  that  M.  Coelius  was  put  to 
death,  after  a vain  attempt  to  excite  an  insurrection 
in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  21,  22.)  In 
B.  c.  40  also  it  was  attacked  by  Sextus  Pompeius, 
who  laid  waste  its  territory,  but  was  repulsed 
from  the  walls  of  the  city.  (Appian,  B.  C,  v. 
56,  58.) 

It  is  certain  therefore  that  Thurii  was  at  this 
time  still  a place  of  some  importance,  and  it  is 
mentioned  as  a still  existing  town  by  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  as  well  as  Strabo.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  263; 
Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  15;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 12.)  It  was  pro- 
bably, indeed,  the  only  place  of  any  consideration 
remaining  on  the  coa.st  of  the  Tarentine  gulf,  be- 
tween Crotona  and  Tarentum;  both  Metapontum 
and  Heraclea  having  already  fallen  into  almost  com- 
plete decay.  Its  name  is  still  found  in  the  Itineraries 
Ant.  p.  114,  where  it  is  written  “ Turios;” 
Tab.  Pent.')  ; and  it  is  noticed  by  Procopius  as  still 
existing  in  the  6th  century.  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  15.) 
The  period  of  its  final  decay  is  uncertain ; but  it 
seems  to  have  been  abandoned  during  the  middle 
ages,  when  the  inhabitants  took  refuge  at  a place 
called  Terranova,  about  12  miles  inland,  on  a hill 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Crathis. 

The  exact  site  of  Thurii  has  not  yet  been  identi- 
fied, but  the  neighbourhood  has  never  been  examined 
with  proper  care.  It  is  clear,  from  the  statements 
both  of  Diodorus  and  Strabo,  that  it  occupied  a site 
near  to,  hut  distinct  from,  that  of  Sybaris  (Diod. 
xii.  10;  Strab.  1.  c.):  hence  the  position  suggested 
by  some  local  topographers  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of 
Terranova,  is  probably  too  far  inland.  It  is  more 
likely  that  the  true  site  is  to  be  sought  to  the  N. 
of  the  Coscile  (the  ancient  Sybaris),  a few  miles  from 
the  sea,  where,  according  to  Zannoni’s  map,  ruins  still 
exist,  attributed  by  that  geographer  to  Sybaris,  but 
which  are  probably  in  reality  those  of  Thurii.  Swin- 
burne, however,  mentions  Roman  ruins  as  existing 
in  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  rivers  Ci'athis  and 
Sybaris  near  their  junction,  which  may  perh.aps  be 
those  of  Thurii.  (Swinburne,  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp. 
291,  292  ; Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  236.)  The  whole 
subject  is  very  obscure,  and  a careful  examination 
of  the  localities  is  still  much  needed. 

The  coins  of  Thurii  are  of  great  beauty;  their 
number  and  variety  indeed  gives  us  a higher  idea 
of  the  opulence  and  prosperity  of  the  city  than 
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we  should  gather  from  the  statements  of  ancient 

writers.  [E.  H.  B.] 

THU'RIUM.  TBoeotia,  p.  412,  b.] 

THYA'MIA.  -[Phlius,  p.  602,  b.] 

THY'AMIS  (©uojuts),  a river  of  Epeirus,  flowing 
into  the  sea  near  a promontory  of  the  same  name. 
(Ptol.  hi.  14,  §§  4,  5.)  It  formed  the  northern 
boundary  of  Thesprotia,  which  it  separated  from 
Cestrine,  a district  of  Chaonia  (Thuc.  i.  46  ; Strab. 
vii.  p.  324  ; Paus.  i.  11.  § 2;  Cic.  ad Att.  vii.  2,  de 
Leg.  ii.  3;  Plin.  iv.  1.)  It  is  now  called  Aa- 
lamd,  apparently  from  the  large  reeds  and  aquatic 
plants  which  grow  upon  one  of  its  principal  tribu- 
taries. Its  ancient  name  seems  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  ^va  or  juniper,  which,  Leake  informs  us, 
though  not  abundant  near  the  sources  of  the  river, 
is  common  in  the  woody  hills  which  border  the 
middle  of  its  course.  The  historian  Phylarchus 
related  {op.  Athen.  hi.  p.  73)  that  the  Egyptian 
bean,  which  giew  only  in  marshy  places  and  nowhere 
but  in  Egypt,  once  grew  for  a short  time  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Thyamis.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  i.  p.  103,  vol.  iv.  p.  97.) 

THY'AMUS  (Qvafios'),  a mountain  lying  to  the 
S.  of  Argos  Amphilochicum,  identified  by  Leake  with 
Spartovuni.  (Thuc.  iii.  106;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  251.) 

THYATEIRA(Ta  Svareipa:  Eth.@vareip'i]v6s), 
a considerable  city  in  the  north  of  Lydia,  on  the 
river  Lycus,  and  on  the  road  leading  from  Sardes  in 
the  south  to  Germa  in  the  north.  It  was  anciently 
called  Pelopeia,  Euhippa,  and  Semiramis.  (Plin.  v. 
31;  Steph,  B.  5.  w.  ©udTetpo.)  Strabo  (xih.  p.  625) 
calls  it  a Macedonian  colony,  which  probably  means 
only  that  during  the  Macedonian  period  it  was  in- 
creased and  embellished,  for  Stephanus  B.,  admitting 
that  it  previously  existed  under  other  names,  relates 
that  Stdeucus  Nicator  gave  it  the  name  of  Thyga- 
teira  or  Thyateira  on  being  informed  that  a daughter 
(©iryaTTjp)  was  born  to  him.  But  whatever  we  may 
think  of  this  etymology,  it  seems  clear  that  the  place 
was  not  originally  a Macedonian  colony,  but  had 
existed  long  before  under  other  names,  and  at  one 
period  belonged  to  Mysia.  After  the  time  of  An- 
tiochus  Nicator,  however,  it  became  an  important 
place,  and  is  often  noticed  in  history.  When  the 
two  Scipios  arrived  in  Asia  on  their  expedition  against 
Antiochus  the  Great,  the  latter  was  encamped  near 
Thyateira,  but  retreated  to  Magnesia.  (Liv.  xxxvii. 
8,  21,  37.)  After  the  defeat  of  the  Syrian  king,  the 
town  surrendered  to  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  44 ; 
Polyb.  xvi.  1 , xxxii.  25 ; comp.  Appian,  Syr.  30 ; Strab. 
xiii.  p.  646;  Plut. -SuZZa,  15;  Ptol.  v.  2.  § 16;  It.  Ant. 
p.  336.)  In  Christian  times  Thyateira  appears  as 
one  of  the  seven  Churches  in  the  Apocalypse  (ii.  18); 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xvi.  14)  mention  is 
made  of  one  Lydia,  a purple-seller  of  Thyateira,  and 
at  a still  later  period  we  hear  of  several  bishops  whose 
see  it  was.  In  the  middle  ages  the  Turks  changed 
the  name  of  the  town  into  Akhissar,  which  it  still 
bears.  (Mich.  Due.  p.  114.)  Sir  C.  Fellows  (.d^wi 
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Min.  p.  22),  who  calls  the  modern  place  AJesa, 
states  that  it  teems  with  relics  of  an  ancient  splendid 
city,  although  he  could  not  discover  a trace  of  the 
site  of  any  ruin  or  early  building.  These  relics  consist 
chiefly  of  fragments  of  pillars,  many  of  which  have 
been  changed  into  well-tops  or  troughs.  (Comp. 
Arundell,  Seven  Churches,  p.  188,  foil.;  Wheeler 
and  Spon,  vol.  i.  p.  253;  Lucas,  Troisieme  Voy. 
p.  1 92,  &c. ; Prokesch,  Denkwurdigkeiten,  iii.  p.  60 
foil.)  [L.  S.] 

THYIA  (Qvid),  a place  in  Phocis,  wliere  the 
Delphians  erected  an  altar  to  the  winds,  derived  its 
name  from  Thyia,  a daughter  of  Cephissus  or  Casta- 
lius,  and  the  mother  of  Delphus  by  Apollo.  (Herod, 
vii.  178;  Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  Thyia.) 

THYMBRA  {&vp.€prj  or  ®vp.€pa),  a town  of 
Troas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ilium.  (Horn.  Zt  x.  430; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V. ; Plin.  v.  33.)  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  598) 
speaks  of  it  only  as  a plain  traversed  by  the  river 
Thymbrius.  The  valley  of  Thymbra  and  the  hill  in 
it,  called  Callicolone  (Horn.  II.  xx.  53,  151;  Strab. 

I.  c.),  are  said  still  to  retain  their  ancient  names. 

(Prokesch,  Denkwurdigkeiten,  i.  p.  145,  foil.)  The 
town  of  Thymbra  must  have  perished  at  an  early 
period  ; but  its  name  remained  celebrated  in  religion, 
for  Apollo,  who  had  had  a temple  at  Thymbra,  is  fre- 
quently called  Thymbraeus  (^Qvp.€paios;  Virg.  Aen. 
iii.  85  ; Eurip.  Rhesus,  224 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ®vp~ 
Spa).  [L.  S.] 

THYMBRARA  {QipSpapa),  a place  near  Sardes, 
not  far  from  the  small  river  Pactolus,  at  which  the 
contingents  of  the  Persian  army  furnished  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor  used  to  assemble.  (Xen. 
Cyrop.  vi.  2.  § 11,  vii.  1.  § 45;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 
Some  are  inclined  to  identify  this  place  with  Thy- 
barna,  mentioned  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (xiv.  80);  but 
this  latter  place  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  situated 
on,  or  even  near  the  Pactolus.  [L.  S.] 

THYMBRES,  a tributary  of  the  Sangarius  in 
Phrygia  (Liv.  xxxviii.  18),  is  no  doubt  the  same  as 
the  Tembrogius  of  Pliny  (vi.  1)  and  the  Timbrius 
in  the  Argonautica  bearing  the  name  of  Orpheus 
(713),  where  the  river  is  described  as  abounding  in 
fish.  [L.  S.] 

THY'MBRIA  (Qvp.€pia),  a small  town  of  Caria, 
only  4 stadia  east  of  My  us  on  the  banks  of  the 
Maeander;  in  its  neighbourhood  there  was  a so- 
called  Charonium,  or  cave  from  which  poisonous 
vapours  issued.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  636.)  [L.  S.] 

THY'MBRIUM  (@vp€piov:  Eth.  Thymbrianus), 
a town  of  Phrygia,  at  a distance  of  10  parasangs  to 
the  west  of  Tyriaeum  (Xenoph.  Anah.  i.  2.  § 13 ; 
Hierocl.  p.  673;  Cone.  Constant,  iii.  p.  505.)  Vi- 
bius  Sequester  (p.  25.  ed.  Oberlin)  mentions  a 
forest  Thymbra  in  Phrygia,  which  seems  to  have 
been  near  the  town  of  T^mbrium.  [L.  S.] 

THY'MBRIUS  (@vp€pios),  a small  river  of  Troas 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilium  ; it  was  a tributary 
of  the  Scamander,  and  on  its  banks  stood  the  town 
of  Thymbra  (Strab.  xiii.  p 598 ; Eustath.  ad  Born. 

II.  X.  430.)  There  still  exists  in  that  district  a 

small  river  called  Timbrek,  which,  however,  does 
not  flow  into  the  Scamander,  but  into  a bay  of  the 
sea;  if  this  be  the  ancient  Thymbrius,  the  plain 
of  Thymbra  must  have  been  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance from  Ilium.  For  this  reason,  Col.  Leake  is  in- 
clined to  identify  the  Thymbrius  rather  with  the  Ao- 
mara  Su,  which  still  is  a tributary  of  the  Scamander 
or  Mendere  Su  (^Asia  Minor,  p.  289.)  [L.  S.] 

THYME'NA  {®vpt\va),  a place  on  the  coast  of 
Paphlagonia,  at  a distance  of  90  stadia  from  Ae- 
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gialus.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  15;  Anonym. 
Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  6.)  Ptolemy  (v.  4.  § 2)  mentions 
it  under  the  name  of  Thymaena,  and  states  that  it 
was  also  called  Teuthrania.  [L.  S.] 

THYMIATE'RION  (®vpiari]piov,  Hanno,  Peripl. 

р,  2),  called  by  Scylax  (p.  23)  Gv/xiar-nplas,  the 

first  Carthaginian  colony  planted  by  Hanno  on  the 
west  coast  of  Mauretania,  26  miles  south-west  of 
Lixus,  on  the  Sinus  Emporicus.  There  is  no  further 
mention  of  it.  It  has  been  variously  identified  with 
Marmora,  Laroche,  and  Tangier,  but  perhaps  most 
correctly  with  the  first.  [T.  H.  D.] 

THY'MNIAS,  a bay  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
Caria,  on  the  south-west  of  the  bay  of  Schoenus,  and 
between  Capes  Aphrodisium  and  Posidium.  (Pomp 
Mela,  i.  16;  Plin.  V.  29.)  [L.  S.] 

THYMOETADAE.  [Attica,  p.  325,  b.j 

THYNI  (Plin,  iv.  11.  s.  18,  v.  32.  s.  43  ; Qvvoi, 
Herod,  i.  28),  a people  in  the  SE.  part  of  Thrace, 
between  the  Agriaues  and  the  mountains  which  sepa- 
rate its  head-waters  from  the  Euxine.  At  a very 
early  period,  a portion  of  the  tribe,  along  with  the 
related  race  of  the  Bithyni,  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor, 
where  they  occupied  the  district  afterwards  called 
Bithynia;  but  part  of  which  seems  originally  to 
have  been  named  more  directly  from  the  Thyni, 
since  we  find  the  names  &vviok^  ®paKr]  (Memnon. 

с.  18),  @vvids  (Scymn.  727,  and  236),  0uria 
(Steph.  B.  p.  315),  and  Thynia  (Amm.  xxii.  8.  § 
14).  Respecting  the  Asiatic  Thyni,  see  also  Strabo, 
vii.  p.  295,  xii.  p.  541 ; and  the  article  Bithynia. 

Of  the  Thyni  who  remained  in  Europe  scarcely 
any  notice  is  taken  by  the  ancient  historians.  When 
Xenophon  and  the  remnant  of  the  10,000  Greeks 
entered  the  service  of  Seuthes,  one  expedition  in 
which  they  were  employed  had  for  its  object  the 
subjugation  of  the  Thyni,  who  were  said  to  have 
defeated  Teres,  an  ancestor  of  Seuthes  (Anab.  vii. 
2.  § 22).  Xenophon  gives  them  the  somewhat 
equivocal  character  of  being  the  most  warlike  of  all 
people,  especially  by  night:  and  he  had  personal 
experience  of  their  fondness  for  nocturnal  fighting; 
for,  having  encamped  in  their  villages  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  to  which  the  Thyni  had  retired  on 
the  approach  of  Seuthes  and  his  forces,  he  was 
attacked  by  them  on  the  next  night,  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  burnt  to  death  in  the  house  in  which 
he  had  taken  up  his  quarters  (Ib.  4.  § 14,  seq.). 
But  this  attack  having  failed,  the  Thyni  again  fled 
to  the  mountains,  and  soon  afterwards  submitted  to 
Seuthes.  Xenophon  visited  the  country  of  the  Thyni 
in  the  winter  (lb.  6.  § 31),  which  he  describes  as 
being  extremely  severe,  there  being  deep  snow  on  the 
ground,  and  so  low  a temperature,  that  not  only 
water,  but  even  wine  in  the  vessels  was  frozen  ; and 
many  of  the  Greeks  lost  noses  and  ears  through 
frostbite.  (Ib.  4.  § 3.)  [J.  R.] 

THY'NIAS  (0wtar),  a small  island  in  the  Eux- 
ine at  a distance  of  one  mile  from  the  coast  of  Thy- 
nia or  Bithynia;  its  distance  from  the  port  of  Rhoe 
was  20  stadia,  and  from  Calpe  40.  (Plin.  vi.  13; 
Arrian,  Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  13.)  The  island  had  only 
7 stadia  in  circumference,  and  had  at  first  been 
called  Apollonia  from  a temple  of  Apollo  which  ex- 
isted in  it.  (Plin.,  Arrian,  ll.  cc.;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
ii.  177,  675;  Anon.  Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  3.)  Accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy  (v.  1.  § 15)  it  was  also  called  Da- 
phnusia,  and  obtained  its  name  of  Thynias  from  the 
Thyni,  who  inhabited  the  opposite  coast.  The  island 
had  a port  and  a naval  station  belonging  to  Hera- 
cleia  (Scylax,  p.  34;  Arriiin,  I c.);  and  Mela  (ii.  7) 
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is  probably  mistaken  in  believing  that  the  island 
contained  a town  of  the  same  name.  (Comp.  Strab. 
xii.  p.  543,  where  it  is  called  Thynia;  Marcian,  p. 
69;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Orph.  Argon.  717,  where  it 
bears  the  name  Thyneis.)  The  modern  name  of  the 
island  is  Kirpeh.  [L.  S.l 

THY'NIAS  (Mela  ii.  2.  § 5;  Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18; 
®vvlo9,  Strabo  vii.  p.  319,  xii.  p.  541  : Scymn. 
727;  Arrian.  Per.  P.  Eux.  p.  24;  Anon.  Per.  P. 
Eux.  p.  15;  Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 4;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.),  a pro- 
montory on  the  Thracian  coast  of  the  Euxine,  N. 
of  Salmydessus,  which  was  probably  at  one  time  in 
the  territories  of  the  Thyni,  although  Strabo  (vii.  p. 
319)  speaks  of  the  district  as  belonging  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Apollonia.  Pliny  (1.  c.)  mentions  a town  of 
the  same  name,  which  in  some  maps  is  placed  a 
little  to  the  south  of  the  promontory,  on  the  site  of 
the  modern  Inada  or  Iniada;  but  which,  according 
to  Dapper  (de  VArchip.  p.  515),  is  still  called 
Thinno.  [J.  R.] 

THYNOS  or  TYNOS,  a town  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (v.  22)  as  situated  between  Mopsus  and  Ze- 
phyrium  in  Cilicia.  [L.  S.] 

THYRAEUM  (&vpa7ov:  Eth.  &vpa7os'),  a town  of 
Arcadia  in  the  district  Cynuria,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Thyraeus,  a son  of  Lycaon.  It  is  placed 
by  Leake  at  Palamdri.  (Pans.  viii.  3.  § 3,  35.  § 
7 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  240.) 
THYRAEUM.  [Megalopolis,  p.  310,  a.] 
THY'REA,  THYREA'TIS.  [Cynuria.] 
THYREA'TES  SINUS.  [Cynuria,  p.  727,  a.] 
THYREUM.  [Thyrutm.] 

THYRGO'NIDAE.  [Attica,  p.  330,  a,] 
THYRIDES  (OvpiSes),  a promontory  of  Laconia, 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Taygetic  peninsula,  now 
called  Cape  Grosso.  It  is  of  a semicircular  form, 
nearly  7 miles  in  circumference,  and  rises  from  the 
sea  to  the  height  of  700  feet.  There  are  many 
apertures  and  clefts  in  the  rocks,  the  abodes  of  in- 
numerable pigeons,  and  from  the  window-like  form 
of  these  holes  the  whole  promontory  has  received  the 
name  of  Thyrides.  Strabo  describes  it  as  a 
Kprjfivhs,  “ a precipitous  cape  beaten  by  the  winds,” 
distant  130  stadia  from  Taenarum  (reckoning  from 
the  northern  point  of  Thyrides)  ; Pausanias,  as  a 
promontory  (&Kpa),  situated  70  stadia  from  Taena- 
rum (reckoning  from  the  southern  point  of  the  pro- 
montory). Pausanias  likewise  calls  it  a promontory 
of  Taenarum,  using  the  latter  wo)-d  in  its  widest 
sense,  to  signify  the  whole  peninsula  of  Mani.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  Messenian  gulf  terminated  at 
this  promontory.  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  56)  mentions 
three  islands  of  the  name  of  Thyrides  in  the  Asinaean 
gulf.  (Paus.  iii.  25.  § 9;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  360,  362; 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  302,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Pe- 
cherches,  <fc.  p.  91;  Curtius,  Pehponnesos,  vol.  ii. 

p.  281.) 

THY'RIUM,  or  THY'REUM  (Bifiov,  Pol.  iv.  25 ; 
®vpeov,  Pol.  iv.  6;  &ovpiov,Fo\.  xxviii.  5;  ®vppeiov, 
Anth.  Graec.  ix.  553 : Eth.  Svpievs,  Thyriensis),  a city 
in  Acarnania,  the  exact  site  of  which  is  unknown.  It 
placed  by  Pouqueville  in  the  interior  near  the  sources 
of  the  Anapus;  and  his  authority  is  followed  by  K.  0. 
Muller  and  others.  This,  however,  is  evidently  a 
mistake.  Cicero  tells  us  (ad  Earn.  xvi.  5)  that  in 
sailing  from  Alyzia  to  Leucas,  he  touched  at  Tby- 
rium,  where  he  remained  two  hours;  and  from  this 
statement,  as  well  as  from  the  history  of  the  events 
in  which  Thyrium  is  mentioned,  we  may  infer  that 
it  was  situated  on  or  near  the  Ionian  sea,  and  that 
it  was  the  first  town  on  the  coast  S.  of  the  canal 
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which  separated  Leucas  from  the  mainland.  It  is 
placed  by  Leake  in  the  plain  of  Zaverdha,  but  no 
ruins  of  it  have  been  discovered.  Its  name  does  not 
occur  in  Strabo.  Thyrium  is  first  mentioned  in 
B.  c.  .373,  when  its  territory  was  invaded  by  Iphi- 
crates.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  2.  § 37.)  Xenophon  de- 
scribes it  as  a place  of  importance ; and  it  appears 
as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Acarnania  at  the  time 
of  the  Roman  wars  in  Greece,  when  its  name  fre- 
quently occurs.  At  this  period  Thyrium  w’as  one 
of  the  places  at  which  the  meetings  of  the  Acar- 
nanian  League  were  usually  held.  [Acarnania.] 
It  was  one  of  the  many  towns  whose  ruin  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  foundation  of  Nicopolis,  to  which 
its  inhabitants  were  removed  by  order  of  Augustus. 
(Pol.  iv.  6,  25,  xvii.  10,  xxii.  12,  xxviii.  5;  Liv. 
xxxvi,  11,  12,  xxxviii.  9,  xliii.  17;  Anth.  Graec. 
l.c.\  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  16.) 
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3'HYRSUSor  TYRSUS  (©oprros  TroTaii6s,  Ptol.; 
(dopfros,  Paus.:  Tirso),  the  most  considerable  river 
of  Sardinia,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name  al- 
most unaltered.  It  has  its  sources  in  the  mountains 
in  the  NE.  corner  of  the  island,  and  flows  into  the 
Gulf  of  Oristano  on  the  W.  coast,  after  a course  of 
above  75  miles.  About  20  miles  from  its  mouth  it 
flowed  past  Forum  Trajani,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
still  visible  at  Fordungianus ; and  about  36  miles 
higher  up  are  the  Bagni  di  Benetutti,  supposed  to 
be  the  Aquae  Lesitanae  of  Ptolemy.  The  Itineraries 
give  a station  “ ad  Caput  Tyrsi  ” (^Itin.  Ant.  p.  81), 
which  was  40  M.P.  from  Olbia  by  a rugged  moun- 
tain road:  it  must  have  been  near  the  village  of 
Budusb.  (De  la  Marmora,  Voy.  en  Sardaigne,  vol. 
ii.  p.  445.)  Pausanias  tells  us  that  in  early  times 
the  Thyrsus  was  the  boundary  between  the  part  of 
the  island  occupied  by  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  and 
that  which  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  native 
barbarians.  (Paus.  x.  17.  § 6.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

THYSDRUS  (&vaSpos,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 39),  the 
oppidum  Tusdritanum  or  Thysdritanum  of  Pliny  (v. 
4.  s.  4),  a city  of  Byzacium,  in  the  Roman  province 
of  Africa,  lying  midway  between  Thenae  and  Thap- 
sus,  and  west  of  the  promontory  Brachodes.  It  was 
here  that  the  emperor  Gordianus  first  set  up  the 
standard  of  rebellion  against  Maximin  (Herodian. 
vii.  4,  seq.;  Capitol.  Gord.  c.  7,  seq.),  and  it  was 
from  him,  probably,  that  it  derived  its  title  of  a 
Roman  colony.  We  find  the  name  variously  written, 
as  Tusdra,  by  Hirtius  or  whoever  was  the  author  of 
the  history  of  the  African  War  {B.  Afr.  26,  27,  &c.), 
and  Tusdrus,  in  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  59).  Now  El 
Jemme  or  Legem,  with  extensive  ruins,  especially  of 
a fine  amphitheatre  in  a tolerably  perfect  state. 
(Shaw,  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  220,  sqq.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

THYSSA'GETAE  (QvaaayeTai,  Herod,  iv.  22), 
a numerous  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  living  prin- 
cipally by  the  chase.  They  dwelt  to  the  north-east 
of  a great  desert  of  7 days’  journey,  which  lay  be- 
tween them  and  the  Budini.  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.') 
erroneously  places  them  on  the  Maeotis,  apparently 
from  misunderstanding  Herodotus.  They  are  called 
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Thussagetae  by  Mela  (i.  19)  and  Pliny  (iv.  12 
s.  26),  and  Thyssagetae  by  Valerius  Flaccus  (vi. 
140).  [T.  H.D.] 

THYSSUS  (©vacros),  a town  of  Chalcidice  in 
Macedonia,  situated  on  the  W.  or  S.  side  of  the 
peninsula  of  Acte  or  Mt.  Athos.  Its  exact  position 
is  uncertain,  but  it  appears  that  Thyssus  and  Cleonae 
occupied  the  central  part  of  the  W.  or  S.  coast  of  the 
peninsula,  and  that  one  of  them  may  be  placed  at 
Zogrdfu  or  DhoTchidri,  and  the  oihev  Sit  Xeropotdmi. 
(Herod,  vii.  22;  Time.  iv.  109,  v.  35;  Scylax,  p.  26; 
Strab.  vii.  p.  331 ; Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17 ; Leake,  North- 
ern Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  149 — 152.) 

TIARANTUS  (Tiapaurds,  Herod,  iv.  48),  a river 
in  Scythia,  flowing  into  the  Ister  from  the  N.  Man- 
nert  identifies  it  with  the  Syl  (iv.  p,  105;  cf.  Ukert, 
iii.  2.  p.  184).  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIARIULIA.  [Teari  Julienses.] 

TIASA.  [Laconia,  p.  110,  a.] 

TIASUM  (Tiaaror  or  T'ia<raov,  Ptoh  iii.  8.  § 
a town  in  Dacia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem 
Fokschani.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIBARANI,  a tribe  of  Cilicia,  about  Mount  Ama- 
nus  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Pindenissus,  which  was 
subdued  by  Cicero  during  his  proconsular  adminis- 
tration of  that  country,  but  is  otherwise  unknown. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  xv.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

TIBARE'NI  (Ti§apr]voi),  a tribe  on  the  coast  of 
Pontus,  occupying  the  country  between  the  Cha- 
lybes  and  the  Mosynoeci,  on  the  east  of  the  river 
Iris.  They  are  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Herodotus  (iii.  94),  and  were  believed  to  be  of 
Scythian  origin.  (Schol.  ad  A poll.  Rhod.  ii.  378, 
1010;  Xen.  Anah.  v.  5.  § 2;  Scylax,  p.  33;  Stepk 
B.  s.  V.  Ti€aprivia.)  Strabo  (xi.  p.  527)  describes 
them  as  inhabiting  the  mountains  branching  off  from 
the  Montes  Moschici  and  Colchici,  and  mentions  Co- 
tyura  as  their  principal  town.  (Comp.  Xen.  7.  c. ; 
Plin.  vi.  4.)  They  appear  to  have  been  a harmless 
and  happy  people,  who  performed  all  their  duties  in 
a joyous  manner.  (Schol,  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  1.  c.; 
Steph.  B.  1.  c. ; Anon.  Peripl.  P.  A.  p.  12;  Pomp. 
Mela,  i.  19.)  Their  arms  consisted  of  wooden  hel- 
mets, small  shields,  and  short  spears  with  long 
points.  (Herod,  vii.  78.)  Xenophon  and  his  Greeks 
spent  three  days  in  travelling  through  their  country. 
(Xen.  7.  c.,  vii.  8.  § 25;  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  30;  Dionys. 
Per.  767;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  2;  Val.  Flacc.  v.  149; 
Strab.  ii.  p.  129,  vii.  p.  309,  xi.  p.  549,  xii,  p. 
555.)  [L.  S.] 

TIBERIACUM,  in  North  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.  between  Juliacum  (Juliers')  and  Co- 
lonia  Agrippina  (^Cologne),  viii.  from  Juliacum  and 
X.  from  Colonia.  D’Anville  and  others  fix  Tiberi- 
acum  at  Berghem,  at  the  passage  of  the  river  Erfft, 
which  flows  between  Juliers  and  Cologne.  Others 
place  Tiberiacum  at  Barren, s.ou\.h  of  Berghem,  vfheve 
the  bridge  is.  D’Anville  adds  “ that  a jdace  situ- 
ated in  the  direction  between  Juliers  and  Berghem 
is  called  Stein-Stras,  that  is  to  say,  Lapidea  Strata 
(^Starve  Street),  just  as  in  our  provinces  they  say 
Chemin  PerreJ  (D’Anville,  Notice,  ^c.;  Ukert, 
G allien,  p.  544.)  [G.  L.] 

TIBE'RIAS  (TiSepids,  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii,  3, 
B.  J.  ii.  8,  iii.  16;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.\  Ptol.  viii,  20.  § 
16),  the  principal  town  of  Galilaea,  on  the  SW.  bank 
of  the  sea  of  Tiberias  or  Gennesareth.  It  was 
situated  in  the  most  beautiful  and  fruitful  part 
of  that  state  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  2.  § 3),  and 
was  adorned  with  a royal  palace  and  stadium. 
(Joseph.  Vii  12,  13,  64.)  It  was  built  by  the 
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tctrarch  H -rodes  Antipas,  in  honour  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Tiberius,  from  whom  it  derived  its  name. 
(Joseph.  1.  c.)  It  is  stated  to  have  been  30  stadia 
from  Hippo,  60  from  Gadara,  and  120  from  Scytho- 
polis  (Joseph.  Vit.  65)  ; distances  which  are  not 
much  at  variance  with  that  of  Joliffe,  who  states 
that  it  is  20  miles  English  from  Nazareth  and  90 
from  Jerusalem.  (Travels,  p.  40.) 

From  the  time  of  Herodes  Antipas  to  that  of  the 
reign  of  Agrippa  II.,  Tiberias  was  probably  the 
capital  of  the  province  (Joseph.  Vit.  9),  and  it  was 
one  of  the  four  cities  which  Nero  added  to  the 
kingdom  of  Agrippa.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  8.  § 4.) 
In  the  last  Jewish  War,  Tiberias,  from  its  great 
strength,  played  an  important  part  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii. 
20);  as,  after  Sepphoris,  it  was  held  to  be  the 
largest  place  in  Galilaea  (Joseph,  Vit.  65),  and  was 
very  strongly  fortified.  (5.  J.  iii.  10.  § 1.)  The 
inhabitants  derived  their  sustenance  in  great  mea- 
sure from  their  fisheries  in  the  adjoining  sea. 
(Joseph.  Vit.  12.)  On  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  for  several  centuries  subsequently, 
Tiberias  was  famous  for  its  academy  of  learned 
Jews.  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hehr.  p.  140.) 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Tiberias  were 
the  celebrated  hot  springs  of  Emmaus  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  ii.  21,  Ant.  xviii.  2.)  [Emmatjs.]  It  is  not 
certain  whether  Tiberias  occupied  the  site  of  Chin- 
nereth,  though  Hieronymus  thinks  so  (Onom.  s.  v. 
ChinneretK)  ; it  seems  more  likely  that  this  place 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Naphthali.  (Josh.  xix. 
35 ; Reland,  Palaesi.  p.  1 61.)  Nor  is  there  any  better 
reason  for  identifying  it,  as  some  have  done,  with 
Chammath  (Joseph,  xix.  35)  or  Rakkah,  which  was 
the  Rabbinical  notion.  (Cf.  Hieron.  Megil.  fol.  701 ; 
Lightfoot,  Chorograph.  Cent.  cap.  72 — 74.)  The 
modern  name  of  Tiberias  is  Tabarieh:  it  is  not, 
however,  built  actually  on  the  site  of  the  old  town, 
though  close  to  its  ruins.  When  Jolifie  was  there,  it 
had  a population  of  11,000  (Travels,  pp.  48 — 58.) 
It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  on  New 
Year’s  Day,  1837,  since  which  time  it  has  never 
been  completely  rebuilt.  (Russegger,  iii.  p.  132; 
Strauss,  p.  356;  Robinson,  iii.  p.  500.)  [V.] 

TIBE'RIAS  MARE  (Xig-v’i]  TiSepias,  Pausan.  v. 
7.  § 4;  Ptol.  V.  16.  § 4;  \ifxvr}  rj  Ti€ep(cou,  Joseph. 
B.  J.  iv.  26),  the  principal  lake  or  sea  of  Palestine  in 
the  province  of  Galilaea.  It  was  bordered  on  the 
W.  side  by  the  tribes  of  Issachar  and  Zabulon,  and 
on  the  E.  by  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh.  The 
waters  were  fresh  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  35)  and 
full  of  fish  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  26  ; Matth.  iv. 
18  ; Luke,  v.  1,  &c.),  and  its  size  is  variously 
stated,  by  Josephus  (1.  c.),  to  have  been  140  stadia 
long  by  40  broad,  and  by  Pliny,  to  have  been  16  M.  P. 
long  and  6 M.  P.  broad  (v.  15).  It  was  traversed 
in  a direction  NW.  and  SE.  by  the  river  Jordan. 
[JoRDANES;  Palaestina.]  This  sea  is  known 
by  many  different  names  in  the  Bible  and  profane 
history.  Its  earliest  title  would  seem  to  have  been 
Chinnereth  (Numb,  xxxiv.  11 ; Josh.  xiii.  27 ; LXX. 
Xevrepdd.')  From  this  form  has  probably  arisen 
its  second  appellation  of  Gennesareth  (g  Kip.vr]  Pei/- 
recraphr,  Matth.  xiv.  34,  &c.;  vScop  Tepurjaap,  1 
Maccab.  ii.  67 ; g Xip-vri  Fepygaap,  Joseph.  B.  J. 
71  Xifxvr]  reyvecraplris,  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  3 ; Strab. 
xvi.  p.  755;  Genasara,  Plin.  v.  15.)  A third 
appellation  it  has  derived  from  the  province  with 
which  it  was  most  nearly  connected,  viz.  the  sea  of 
Galilee  (baXacraa  rrjs  TaXiXaias,  Matth.  iv.  18; 
Mark,  vii.  31,  &c.;  and  with  a double  title,  ^(kKaaaa 
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rfis  PoA  ;\atay,  ttjs  TiSepiabos,  John  vi.  1).  Pliny, 
in  describing  the  same  localities,  speaks  of  a town 
called  Tarichaea,  from  whence  also  he  says  the 
adjoining  lake  was  sometimes  named  (1.  c.;  cf. 
also  Strab.  xvi,  p.  764),  The  present  name  is 
Bahr-al-Tabarieh.  (Pococke,  ii.  p.  103;  Thevenot 
p.  387;  Haselquist,  i.  p.  181;  Robinson,  iii.  pp.  499 
—509,  &c.)  [V.] 

TIBERIO'POLIS  (TiSepioviroXis'),  a town  in 
Phrygia  Major,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eumenia. 
(Ptol.  v.  2.  § 25;  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccles.  vii.  46.). 
Its  site  is  yet  uncertain,  but  Kiepert  (in  Franz, 
Funf  Inschriften,  p.  33)  is  disposed  to  regard  the 
extensive  ruins  near  Suleiman  as  the  remnants  of 
Tiberiopolis.  Hamilton  (Researches,  i.  p.  127,  foil.), 
probably  more  correctly,  regards  them  as  the  ruins 
of  Blaundos.  (Comp.  Arundell,  Discoveries,  i.  p. 
81,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

TTBERIS  (6T'i§epis:  Tevere,  Tiber  : the  forms 
Tibris,  Tybris,  and  Thybris  are  chiefly  poetical,  as 
is  &6/xSpis  also  in  Greek ; the  Latin  poets  use  also 
Tiberinus  as  an  adjective  form,  as  Tiberinus  pater, 
Tiberinum  flumen,  &c.,  and  thence  sometimes  Ti- 
berinus by  itself  as  the  name  of  the  river),  one  of 
the  most  important  rivers  of  Central  Italy.  It  has 
its  sources  in  the  Apennines  above  Tifernum,  but  in 
the  territory  of  Arretium  (Plin.  iii,  5.  s.  9),  on  the 
confines  of  Etruria  and  Umbria,  and  flows  at  first  in 
a southerly  direction,  passing  by  the  walls  of  Tifer- 
num, which  derived  from  it  the  name  of  Tiberinum 
(Citta  di  Castello'),3indi  afterwards  within  a few  miles 
of  Peru.sia  on  theE.,and  within  a still  shorter  distance 
to  the  W.  of  Tuder  (Todi).  From  thence  it  still  pre- 
serves a general  S.  direction,  notwithstanding  consi- 
derable windings,  till  it  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Anio  (Teverone),  a few  miles  from  the  walls  of 
Rome,  from  which  point  it  has  a general  SW.  course 
to  the  sea  at  Ostia.  Pliny  estimates  the  upper  part 
of  its  course  at  1 50  miles,  to  which  must  be  added 
about  35  more  for  the  lower  part,  giving  as  a total 
185  miles  (Plin.  1.  c ; Strab.  v.  p.  218);  but  this  es- 
timate is  below  the  truth,  the  whole  course  of  the 
river  being  about  180  geogr.  or  225  Roman  miles. 
During  the  whole  of  its  course  from  Tifernum  to  the 
sea  the  Tiber  formed  in  ancient  times  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Etruria,  separating  that  country  from 
Umbria  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  afterwards 
from  the  territory  of  the  Sabines,  and,  in  the  lower 
part,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Anio  downwards,  divid- 
ing it  from  Latium.  (Strab.  v.  p.  219;  Plin.  f.c.) 
It  receives  numerous  confluents  or  tributaries,  of 
which  the  most  important  are,  the  Tinia,  an  incon- 
siderable stream  which  joins  it  from  the  E.  a little 
below  Perusia,  bringing  with  it  the  waters  of  the 
more  celebrated  Clitumnus  ; the  Clanis,  which 
falls  into  it  from  the  right  bank,  descending  from  the 
marshy  tract  near  Clusium  ; the  Nar,  a much 
more  considerable  stream,  which  is  joined  by  the 
Velinus  a few  miles  above  Interamna,  and  dis- 
charges their  combined  waters  into  the  Tiber,  a few 
miles  above  Ocriculum  ; and  the  Anio,  which  falls 
into  the  Tiber  at  Antemnae,  3 miles  above  Rome. 
These  are  the  only  afliuents  of  the  Tiber  of  any  geo- 
graphical importance,  but  among  its  minor  tributa- 
ries, the  Allia  on  its  left  bank,  a few  miles  above 
the  Anio,  and  the  Cremera  on  the  right,  are  names 
of  historical  celebrity,  though  very  trifling  streams, 
the  identification  of  which  is  by  no  means  certain. 
[See  the  respective  articles.]  Two  other  streams  of 
less  note,  which  descend  from  the  land  ^f  the  Sabines 
and  fall  into  the  Tiber  between  Ocriculum  and  Efe- 
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turn,  are,  tlie  Htmeixa  (^Aia)  and  the  Farfarus 

or  Fabaris  (Farfa). 

The  Tiber  is  unquestionably,  in  a merely  geo- 
graphical point  of  view,  the  most  important  river  of 
Central  Italy,  but  its  great  celebrity  is  derived  from 
its  flowing  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  or  rather  through 
the  heart  of  the  city,  after  this  had  attained  to  its 
full  extension.  The  detailed  account  of  the  river  in 
this  part  of  its  course  must  be  sought  in  the  article 
Roma  ; we  need  here  only  mention  that  after  flow- 
ing under  the  Milvian  Bridge  [Pons  Milvius  or 
Mulvius]  the  river  makes  a considerable  bend  to 
the  W.  so  as  to  approach  the  foot  of  the  Vatican 
hills,  and  leave,  on  the  other  side,  between  its  left 
bank  and  the  nearest  ridge  of  hills,  a broad  tract  of 
plain,  early  known  as  the  Campus  Martius,  the 
whole  of  which  was  eventually  included  within  the 
imperial  city.  A short  distance  lower  down,  but 
still  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  its  stream  was  di- 
vided into  two  by  an  island  known  as  the  Insdla 
Tiberina,  and  reported  by  tradition  to  have  been 
formed  by  alluvial  accumulations  within  the  period 
of  Roman  history.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  is  the 
only  island  of  any  consideration  in  the  whole  course 
of  the  river,  with  the  exception  of  that  called  the 
Insula  Sacra,  at  its  mouth,  formed  by  the  two 
arms  of  the  river,  and  which  is  undoubtedly  of  late 
growth,  and  in  great  part  of  artificial  formation. 

The  Tiber  was  at  all  times,  like  most  rivers  which 
are  supplied  principally  by  mountain  streams,  a 
turbid,  rapid,  and  irregular  river,  that  must  always 
have  presented  considerable  diflSculties  to  navigation. 
The  yellow  and  muddy  hue  of  its  turbid  waters  is  re- 
peatedly alluded  to  by  the  Roman  poets  (“flavum  Ti- 
berim,”  Hor.  CarmA.  2. 13;  “ suo  cum  gurgite  flavo,” 
Virg.  Aen.  ix.  816;  &c.),  and  the  truth  of  Virgil’s 
description,  “ Vorticibus  rapidis  et  multa  flavus  arena,” 
(^Aen.  vii.  31),  must  be  familiar  to  everyone  who  has 
visited  Rome.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  as 
we  learn  from  Pliny,  the  river  was  with  diflBculty 
navigable,  even  for  small  boats  ; nor  did  its  first 
tributaries,  the  Tinia  and  Clanis  contribute  much  to 
its  facilities  in  this  respect,  though  their  waters  were 
artificially  dammed  up,  and  let  off  from  time  to  time 
in  order  to  augment  the  main  stream.  (Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  9.)  But  from  the  point  of  its  junction  with  the 
Nar,  the  Tiber  became  navigable  for  larger  vessels, 
and  even  from  an  early  period  extensive  supplies  of 
various  kinds  were  brought  down  the  liver  to 
Rome.  (Liv.  ii.  34,  v.  54;  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  5; 
&c.)  In  the  more  flourishing  period  of  the  city 
the  navigation  of  the  Tiber  was  of  course  enor- 
mously  increased  ; and  vast  supplies  of  timber, 
stone,  and  other  materials  for  building,  as  well  as 
corn  and  provisions,  were  continually  introduced  by 
means  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  235.)  Com  was  brought  down  the  Tiber  even 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiferaum,  when  the  upper 
part  of  the  stream  was  navigable.  (Plin.  Ep.  v.  6.) 
It  seems  also  to  have  been  used  as  an  ordinary  mode 
of  travelling,  as  we  are  told  that  in  A.  D.  20,  Piso, 
the  murderer  of  Germanicus,  proceeded  f-om  Narnia 
to  Rome  by  descending  the  Nar  and  the  Tiber.  (Tac. 
Ann.  iii.  9.)  At  the  present  day  the  river  is  navi- 
gated by  boats  of  large  size  as  far  as  the  confluence 
of  the  Neva,  and  small  steamers  ascend  as  far  as 
Borghetto,  a few  miles  from  Otricoli. 

But  it  was  from  Rome  itself  to  the  sea,  a distance 
of  27  miles  by  the  river  (Strab.  v.  p.  232),  that  the 
navigation  of  the  Tiber  was  the  most  important. 
Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  in  this  part  of  its  course  na- 
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vigable  for  the  largest  vessels  (“  quamlibet  magna- 
rum  navium  ex  Italo  mari  capax  ”),  and  as  becoming 
the  receptacle  of  merchandise  from  every  part  of  tlie 
world.  The  latter  statement  may  be  readily  ad- 
mitted; but  the  former  is  calculated  to  astonish  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  river  in  its  present  condition 
yet  it  is  partly  confirmed  by  the  distinct  statement 
of  Strabo  (v.  p.  232),  that  the  larger  class  of  mer- 
chant vessels  used  to  ride  at  anchor  in  the  open  sea 
off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  until  they  had  been 
lightened  of  a part  of  their  cargoes,  which  they  dis- 
charged into  barges,  and  afterwards  proceeded  up 
the  river  to  Rome.  Dionysius  gives  the  same  ac- 
count, with  the  exception  that  vessels  which  ex- 
ceeded 3000  amphorae  in  burden  were  unable  to 
enter  the  river  at  all,  and  forced  to  send  their  cargoes 
up  by  barges.  (Dionys.  iii.  44.)  But  all  kinds  of 
rowing  vessels,  not  excepting  the  largest  ships  of 
war,  were  able  to  ascend  the  river  (/6.) ; and  thus 
we  find  the  younger  Cato  on  his  retuni  from  Cyprus 
proceeding  at  once  in  his  galley  to  the  Navalia  within 
the  walls  of  Rome.  (Plut.  Cat.  Min.  39.)  We 
learn  also  from  Livy  that  the  ships  of  war  which 
had  been  taken  from  Perseus  king  of  Macedonia, 
though  of  unusual  size  (“  inusitatae  ante  magnitu- 
dinis”),  were  carried  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  Campus 
Martius  (Liv.  xlv.  42);  and  even  the  gigantic  vessel 
constnicted  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  obelisk 
that  was  set  up  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  was  able  to 
ascend  as  far  as  the  Vicus  Alexandri,  within  three 
miles  of  Rome  (Ammian.  xvii.  4.  § 14).  The  chief 
difficulties  that  impeded  the  navigation  of  the  river 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  were  caused  by  its  own  accumu- 
lations at  its  mouth,  which  had  destroyed  the  port  of 
Ostia.  These  were  afterwards  in  great  measure  re- 
moved by  the  construction  of  an  artificial  port,  called 
the  PoRTus  Augusti,  commenced  by  Claudius,  and 
enlarged  by  Trajan,  which  communicated  by  an 
artificial  canal  or  arm  with  the  main  stream  of  tho 
river.  (The  history  of  these  works,  and  the  changes 
which  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber  underwent  in  conse- 
quence, are  fully  given  in  the  article  Ostia.)  The 
importance  of  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber  led  to 
the  formation  of  distinct  bodies  or  corporations  in 
connection  with  it,  called  Navicularii  and  Lenun- 
cularii,  both  of  which  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
inscriptions  of  imperial  times  (Preller,  p.  147). 

Another  disadvantage  under  which  the  Tiber 
laboured,  in  common  with  most  rivers  of  mountain 
origin,  arose  from  the  frequent  inundations  to  which 
it  was  subject.  These  appear  to  have  occurred  in 
all  ages  of  the  Roman  history ; but  the  earliest  re- 
corded is  in  B.  c.  241,  immediately  after  the  close  of 
the  first  Punic  War  (Oros.  iv.  11),  which  is  said  to 
have  swept  away  all  the  houses  and  buildings  at 
Rome  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  Similar  inunda- 
tions, which  did  more  or  less  damage  to  the  city 
ai*e  recorded  by  Livy  in  b.  c.  215,  202,  193,  and 
again  in  192  and  189  (Liv.  xxiv.  9,  xxx.  38,  xxxy. 
9,  21,  xxxviii.  28)  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
is  only  from  the  loss  of  the  detailed  annals  that  we 
do  not  hear  again  of  the  occurrence  of  similar  cata- 
strophes till  near  the  close  of  the  Republic.  Thus 
we  find  a great  inundation  of  the  Tiber  noticed  as 
taking  place  in  b.  c.  54  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  6J), 
which  is  alluded  to  by  Cicero  {ad  Q.  Fr.  iii.  7); 
and  several  similar  inundations  are  known  to  have 
occurred  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  in  b.  c.  27,  23 
and  22,  of  which  the  first  is  probably  that  alluded 
to  by  Horace  in  a well  known  ode.  (Hor.  Cum.  i. 
2.  13;  Orell.  Excurs.  ad  1.  c.\  Dion  Cass,  liii  20, 
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S3,  liv.  1.)  Great  attention  was  bestowed  by  Au- 
gustus upon  the  subject,  and  he  first  instituted 
magistrates  with  the  title  of  Curatores  Tiberis, 
whose  special  duty  was  to  endeavour  to  restrain  the 
river  within  due  bounds,  to  preserve  the  embank- 
ments, &c.  (Suet.  Oct.  37.)  These  officers  received 
increased  powers  under  Tiberius,  and  continued 
down  to  the  close  of  the  Empire.  We  frequently 
meet  with  mention  in  inscriptions  of  the  “ Curatores 
alvei  Tiberis  et  riparum,”  and  the  office  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  honourable  in 
the  state.  (Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  14;  Orell.  Imcr.  1172, 
2284,  &c.;  Gruter,  Inscr.  pp.  197,  198.)  But  it  is 
evident  that  all  their  efforts  were  ineffectual.  In 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  so  serious  was  the  mischief 
caused  by  an  inundation  in  A.  D.  15  that  it  was 
proposed  in  the  senate  to  diminish  the  bulk  of  the 
waters  by  diverting  some  of  the  chief  tributaries  of 
the  stream,  such  as  the  Nar,  Velinus  and  Clanis. 
(Tac.  Ann.  i.  76  ; Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  14.)  This 
plan  was,  however,  abandoned  as  impracticable ; 
and  in  a.  d.  69  another  inundation  took  place, 
which  appears  to  have  caused  still  more  damage 
than  any  that  had  preceded  it  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  86). 
It  is  strange  that  in  face  of  these  facts  Pliny 
should  assert  that  the  Tiber  was  so  confined  within 
artificial  banks  as  to  have  very  little  power  of  out- 
break, and  that  its  inundations  were  rather  subjects 
of  superstitious  alarm  than  formidable  in  themselves. 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  During  the  later  ages  of  the  Em- 
pire indeed  we  hear  but  little  of  such  outbreaks  of  the 
Tiber,  but  this  is  very  probably  owing  only  to  the 
scanty  nature  of  our  records. . One  great  inundation 
is,  however,  recorded  as  doing  great  mischief  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  another  in  that  of  Macrinus,  and  a 
third  in  that  of  Valerian.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxviii.  25; 
Viet.  Coes.  34,  Epit.  13.)  One  of  the  most  de- 
structive of  all  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  A.  d. 
590,  which  added  to  the  various  calamities  that  at 
that  time  almost  overwhelmed  the  city.  {Eist. 
Miscell.  xviii.  p.  583  ; Greg.  Turon.  x.  1.)  At  the 
present  day  the  lower  parts  of  Rome  are  still  frequently 
flooded  by  the  river,  for  though  the  soil  of  these  parts 
of  the  city  has  unquestionably  been  raised,  in  some 
places  many  feet,  the  bed  of  the  Tiber  has  un- 
doubtedly been  also  elevated,  though  probably  in  a 
less  degree.  The  whole  subject  of  the  inundations 
and  navigation  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  measures 
taken  in  ancient  times  in  connection  with  them,  is 
fully  illustrated  by  Preller  in  an  article  entitled 
Rnm  und  der  Tiber  in  the  Berichte  der  Sdchsischen 
Gesellschaft  for  1848  and  1849. 

The  Tiber  appears  to  have  been  in  ancient  times 
occasionally  frozen,  at  least  partially ; a circumstance 
to  which  the  Latin  poets  repeatedly  allude.  But  we 
most  not  construe  their  rhetorical  expressions  too 
strictly;  and  it  is  clear  from  the  terms  in  which 
Livy  notices  its  being  frozen  over  in  the  extraor- 
dinary winter  of  b.  c.  398,  that  such  an  occurrence 
was  of  extreme  rarity.  (“  Insignis  annus  hieme  gelida 
ac  nivosa  fuit,  adeo  ut  viae  clausae,  Tiberis  innavi- 
gabilis  fuerit,  Liv.  v.  13.)  St.  Augustin  also  alludes 
to  such  a winter  (apparently  the  same  noticed  by 
Livy),  “ ut  Tiberis  quoque  glacie  duraretur,”  as  a 
thing  unheard  of  in  his  times.  (Augustin,  Civ.  Dei, 
iii.  17.) 

It  was  a tradition  generally  received  among  the 
Romans  that  the  Tiber  had  been  originally  called 
Albula;  and  that  it  changed  its  name  in  consequence 
of  Tiberinus,  one  of  the  fabulous  kings  of  Alba, 
having  been  drowned  in  its  waters.  (Liv.  i.  3 ; Dionys. 
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i.  71;  Viet.  Orip.  G.  Rom.  18.)  Viigil,  however, 
who  calls  the  king  Thybris,  assigns  him  to  an  earlier 
period,  prior  to  the  landing  of  Aeneas  {Aen.  viii. 
330).  Hence  the  river  is  not  unfrequently  called  by 
the  Roman  poets  Albula.  (Sil.  Ital.  vi.  391,  viii. 
455,  &c.)  It  had  naturally  its  tutelaiy  divinity  or 
river-god,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Cicero,  was  regu- 
larly Invoked  in  their  prayers  by  the  augurs  under 
the  name  of  Tiberinus  (Cic.  de  N.  D.  iii.  20).  He 
is  frequently  introduced  by  the  Roman  poets  as 
“ pater  Tiberinus”  (Enn.  Ann.  i.  p.  43;  Virg.  Aen. 
viii.  31,  72;  &c.)  [E.H.B.] 

.TIBIGENSE  OPPIDUM,  a town  in  Africa 
Propria,  apparently  the  Thigiba  (0t7t§a)  of  Pto- 
lemy (iv.  3.  § 29 ; Plin.  v.  4.  s.  4).  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIBILIS,  a town  in  the  interior  of  Numidia,  54 
miles  from  Cirta  having  hot  mineral  springs 
(Aquae  Tibilitanae)  (August.  Ep.  128  ; Itin.  Ant. 
p.  42),  commonly  identified  with  Hammam  Mesku- 
tin  in  the  mountains  near  the  river  Seibonse ; but, 
according  to  D’Avezac  and  the  map  of  the  province 
of  Constantine  (Par.  1837),  it  is  Hammam-el’ 
Berda,  somewhat  more  to  the  N.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TIBISCUM  (TL€i(rKou,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 10),  a town 
of  Dacia,  on  the  river  Tibiscus.  By  the  Geogr.  Rav, 
it  is  called  Tibis  (iv.  14),  and  in  the  Tab.  Pent. 
Tiviscum.  Its  ruins  exist  at  Kavaran,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Temesz  (Tibiscus)  and  Bistra  (cf. 
Ukert,  iii.  2.  p.  616).  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIBISCUS  (TiSktkos,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 1),  a tributary 
river  of  the  Danube  in  Dacia.  We  also  find  it  called 
Tibissus  (^fnscr.  Grut.  p.  448.  3)  and  Tibisia  (Geogr. 
Rav.  iv.  1 4).  Several  authors  identify  it  with  the 
Tisianus  or  Tysia  (the  modern  Theiss),  with  which, 
indeed,  Ptolemy  seems  to  have  confounded  it,  as  he 
does  not  mention  the  latter  (Mannert,  iv.  p.  203; 
Sickler,  i.  p.  196;  cf.  Ukert,  iii.  2.  p.  603).  But 
Forbiger,  after  Reichard,  identifies  it  with  the  Te- 
mesz; his  grounds  for  that  opinion  being  that  Jor- 
nandes  (^Get.  c.  34)  and  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna 
(Z.  c.)  mention  the  Tysia  and  Tibisia  as  two  distinct 
rivers,  and  that  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Ti- 
biscum  appears  to  point  to  the  Donesz  (Handb.  d. 
alt.  Geogr.  iii.  p.  1103,  note).  It  is  probable  that 
the  Pathissus  of  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  25)  and  Parthiscus 
of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xvii.  13.  § 4)  are  the 
same  river,  though  some  identify  them  with  the 
Tisianus.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIBI  SIS  (Tt§t(rjs),  a large  river  of  Scythia, 
which  Herodotus  describes  as  rising  in  Mt.  Haemus, 
and  flowing  into  the  Maris  (iv.  49).  It  is  identified 
by  some  with  the  Kara  Low. 

TIBULA  (Ti€ovXa,  Ptol.),  a town  of  Sardinia, 
near  the  N.  extremity  of  the  island,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  customary  landing-place  for  travel- 
lers coming  from  Corsica;  for  which  reason  the 
Itineraries  give  no  less  than  four  lines  of  route,  taking 
their  departure  from  Tibula  as  a starting-point. 
(/</».  Ant.  pp.  78 — 83.)  It  is  very  unfortunate 
therefore  that  its  position  is  a matter  of  great  un- 
certainty. That  assigned  to  it  by  Ptolemy  would 
place  it  on  the  site  of  Cartel  Sardo  on  the  N.  coast 
of  the  island,  and  only  about  18  miles  from  Porto 
Torres,  but  this  is  wholly  incompatible  with  the 
statements  of  the  Itineraries,  and  must  certainly 
he  erroneous.  Indeed  Ptolemy  himself  places  the 
Tibulates,  or  Tibulatii  (TigouAdriot),  who  must 
have  been  closely  connected  with  the  town  of  that 
name,  in  the  extreme  N.  of  the  island  (Ptol.  iii.  3. 
§ 6),  and  all  the  data  derived  from  the  Itineraries 
concur  in  the  same  result.  The  most  probable  posi- 
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tion  is,  therefore,  that  assigned  it  by  De  la  Marmora, 
who  fixes  it  on  the  port  or  small  bay  called  Porto 
di  Lungo  Sardo,  almost  close  to  the  northernmost 
point  of  the  island,  the  Errebantium  Prom,  of 
Ptolemy.  (De  la  Marmora,  Vog.  en  Sardaigne, 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  421 — 432,  where  the  whole  question  is 
fully  examined  and  discussed.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TIBUR  TiSovpivuv  or  TiSovp-fivcov  TrdAis, 
Polyb.  vi.  14 ; to  TiSovpa,  Strab.  v.  p.  238 ; rh  TiSovp, 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 58;  ^ TiSvpis,  Steph.  B.  p.  564: 
Etk.  Tiburs,  Liv.  vii.  9 ; Virg.  Aen.  xi.  757 ; Hor. 
S.  i.  6.  108;  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  22,  &c.;  Tiburtinus, 
Cic.  Phil.  V.  7 ; Prop.  iv.  7.  85 ; Plin.  Ep.  vii.  29, 
&c. ; Tiburnus,  Stat.  Silv.  i.  3.  74;  Prop.  iii.  22, 
23 : now  Tivoli),  an  ancient  and  celebrated  town  of 
Latium,  seated  on  the  Anio,  to  the  NE.  of  Rome, 
from^which  it  was  distant  20  Roman  miles  (^Itin. 
Ant.  p.  309;  cf.  Mart.  iv.  57 ; Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  4). 
Tibur  lies  on  an  offshoot  or  spur  thrown  out  from 
the  northern  side  of  what  is  now  called  Monte 
Ripoli,  at  a level  of  between  800  and  900  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  ledge  extends  across  the  bed  of  the 
Anio  to  Monte  Catillo  on  its  north  bank,  thus  form- 
ing a natural  barrier  over  which  the  river  leaps 
into  the  valley  below,  from  a height  of  about  80 
feet,  and  forms  the  celebrated  waterfall  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers  (Strab. 
1.  c.\  Dionys.  H.  v.  37;  Hor.  Od.  i.  7.  13,  &c.). 
The  town  lay  principally  on  the  cliff  on  the  left 
or  southern  bank,  where  it  is  half  encircled  by 
the  Anio.  It  is  probable  that  at  a remote  period 
the  waterfall  was  lower  down  the  river  than  it  is  at 
present,  since  there  are  tokens  that  the  stream  once 
washed  the  substructions  of  the  terrace  on  which 
the  round  temple  is  built;  especially  a broken  wheel 
embedded  in  the  cliff  at  a height  of  1 50  feet  above 
the  abyss  called  the  Grotto  of  Neptune.  The  awful 
catastrophe  in  a.  d.  105  recorded  by  the  younger 
Pliny  {Ep.\\\\.  17),  when  the  Anio  burst  its  banks 
and  carried  away  whole  masses  of  rock  — montes  he 
calls  them  — with  the  groves  and  buildings  upon 
them,  must  have  produced  a remarkable  change  in 
the  character  of  the  fall.  We  may  gather,  from 
some  descriptions  in  Propertius  (iii.  16.  4)  and 
Statius  {Silv.  i.  3.  73),  that  previously  to  that  event 
the  Anio  leaped  indeed  from  a high  rock,  but  that  its 
fall  was  broken  towards  its  lower  part  by  projecting 
ledges,  which  caused  it  to  form  small  lakes  or  pools. 
From  the  time  of  Pliny  the  cataract  probably  re- 
mained much  in  the  same  state  down  to  the  year 
1826,  when  the  river  again  swept  away  a number 
of  houses  on  the  left  bank,  and  threatened  so  much 
danger  to  the  rest  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
divert  its  course  by  forming  a tunnel  for  its  waters 
through  Monte  Catillo  on  the  right  bank.  This 
alteration  spoiled  the  romantic  points  of  view  on  the 
side  of  the  grottoes  of  Neptune  and  the  Sirens;  but 
the  fall  is  still  a very  fine  one.  Scarcely  inferior  to 
it  in  picturesque  beauty  are  the  numerous  small 
cascades,  called  Cascatelle,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
town.  These  are  formed  by  water  diverted  from 
the  Anio  for  the  supply  of  various  manufactories, 
which,  after  passing  through  the  town,  seeks  its 
former  channel  by  precipitating  itself  over  the  rock 
in  several  small  streams  near  what  is  commonly 
called  the  villa  of  Maecenas.  Nothing  can  be  finer 
than  the  view  of  these  cascades  from  the  declivities 
of  Monte  Peschiavatore,  whence  the  eye  ranges  over 
ihe  whole  of  the  Campagna,  with  Rome  in  the  dis- 
tant background. 

The  country  around  Tibur  was  not  very  fertile 
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in  grain ; but  it  fas  celebrated  for  its  finiit-trees  and 
orchards  (“pomcsi  Tiburis  arva,”  Col.  R.R.^.p.  347, 
ed.  Lngd  1548  ; cf.  Propert.  iv.  7.  81:  “ Pomosis 
Anio  qua  spumifer  incubatarvis”),  and  especially  for 
its  grapes  and  figs  (Plin.  xiv.  4.  s.  7,  xv.  19).  Its 
stone,  now  called  travertino,  was  much  used  at 
Rome  for  building,  whither  it  was  easily  conveyed 
by  means  of  the  Anio,  which  became  navigable  at 
Tibur  (Strab.  /.  c.).  Vast  remains  of  ancient  quarries 
may  still  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  that  river  (Nibby, 
Viaggio  Ant.  i.  112).  Of  this  material  were  con- 
structed two  of  the  largest  edifices  in  the  world,  the 
Colosseum  and  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter.  The  air 
of  Tibur  was  healthy  and  bracing,  and  this  was  one 
of  the  recommendations,  together  with  its  beautiful 
scenery,  which  made  it  a favourite  retirement  of  the 
wealthy  Romans.  Besides  its  salubrity,  the  air  was 
said  to  possess  the  peculiar  property  of  bleaching 
ivory  (Sil.  It.  xii.  229;  Mart.  viii.  28.  12).  Tibur 
was  also  famed  for  its  pottery  (Sen.  Ep.  119). 

The  foundation  of  Tibur  was  long  anterior  to  that 
of  Rome  (Plin.  xvi.  87).  According  to  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  (i.  16),  it  was  one  of  the  cities 
founded  by  the  Siculi  when  they  had  possession  of 
Italy;  in  proof  of  which  statement  he  adduces  the 
fact  that  in  his  own  time  part  of  the  town  was  still 
called  Sicelion  ; a name  which  would  also  indicate 
its  having  been  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  that  people. 
Another  legend  affirmed  that  the  Siculi  were  ex- 
pelled by  Tiburtus,  Coras  and  Catillus  II.,  sons  of 
Catillus  I.  The  last  was  the  son  of  Amphiaraus, 
the  celebrated  Theban  king  and  prophet,  who  flou- 
rished about  a century  before  the  Trojan  War.  Ca- 
tillus migrated  to  Italy  in  consequence  of  a ver 
sacrum.  Tiburtus,  or  Tiburnus,  the  eldest  of  his 
three  sons,  became  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  newly 
founded  city  ; for  such  it  may  be  called,  since  the 
Siculi  dwelt  only  in  unwalled  towns,  which  were 
subsequently  fortified  by  the  Greek  colonists  of  Italy. 
According  to  Cato’s  version  of  the  legend,  Tibur 
was  founded  by  Catillus,  an  officer  of  Evander 
(Solin.  i.  2).  From  these  accounts  we  may  at 
all  events  infer  the  high  antiquity  of  Tibur.  The 
story  of  its  Greek  origin  was  very  generally  adopted 
by  the  Roman  poets,  whence  we  find  it  designated 
as  the  “ moenia  Catili”  by  Horace  {Od.  i.  18.  2;  cf. 
Ih.  ii.  6.  5;  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  670;  Ov.  Fast.  iv.  71, 
Amor.  iii.  6.  45;  Stat.  i.  3.74:  Sil.  It.  iv. 
225,  viii.  364).  Tibur  possessed  a small  surround- 
ing territory,  the  limits  of  which,  however,  we  are 
unable  to  fix,  all  that  we  know  respecting  it  being 
that  the  towns  of  Empulum  and  Sassula,  besides 
one  or  two  others,  at  one  time  belonged  to  it.  Both  • 
these  places  lay  in  what  is  called  the  Valle  di  Sid- 
liano,  to  the  NE.  of  the  town,  the  name  of  which  is 
probably  connected  with  the  Sicelion  of  Dionysius. 
Empulum  is  identified  with  the  present  Ampiglione, 
a place  about  4 miles  distant  from  Tibur.  Sassula 
probably  lay  2 or  3 miles  beyond  Empulum,  in  the 
same  direction.  The  boundary  between  the  Tibur- 
tine  territory  and  that  of  the  Sabines  was  very  un- 
certain. Augustus  adopted  the  Anio  as  the  limit ; 
yet  considerable  uncertainty  seems  to  have  prevailed 
even  subsequently  to  the  assumption  of  that  boundary. 
Thus  according  to  Tacitus  {Ann.  xiv.  22),  the  terri- 
tory of  Tibur  extended  beyond  the  Anio,  and  in- 
cluded Sublaqueum,  the  modern  Suhiaco,  which  is 
commonly  assigned  to  the  Aequi.  Originally  Tibur 
with  its  territory  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Sabines.  Pliny  enumerates  Tibur  among  the  Sabine 
towns  (iii.  12.  s.  17). 
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We  know  nothing  of  the  history  of  Tibnr  except 
in  connection  with  that  of  Rome.  The  first  occasion 
on  which  we  find  it  mentioned  is  in  the  time  of  the 
decemvirate,  b.  c.  446,  when  M.  Claudius,  the 
infamous  tool  of  the  decemvir  Appius,  went  into 
exile  there  (Liv.  iii.  58).  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, as  taking  any  active  part  in  affairs  till  b.  c. 
357 ; in  which  year  the  Tiburtines  shut  their  gates 
against  the  Roman  consuls  C.  Sulpicius  and  C. 
Licinius  Calvus,  who  were  returning  from  a success- 
ful expedition  against  the  Hernici.  There  appear 
to  have  been  previous  disputes  and  complaints 
between  the  Tiburtines  and  Romans,  and  the  latter 
seized  the  opportunity  to  declare  war  (Liv.  vii.  9). 
But  hostilities  were  suspended  for  a time  by  an 
incursion  of  the  Gauls,  who  crossed  the  Anio  and 
advanced  to  within  3 miles  of  Rome.  Tin's  in- 
vasion of  the  Gauls  was  assisted  by  the  Tibur- 
tines ; and  therefore,  after  the  barbarians  had 
been  repulsed  by  the  prodigious  valour  of  Manlius 
Torquatus,  the  consul  C.  Poetelius  was  sent  against 
them  with  an  army  in  the  following  year.  But  the 
Gauls  returned  to  the  assistance  of  the  Tiburtines; 
and,  to  meet  this  emergency,  Q.  Servilius  Ahala  was 
named  dictator.  The  Gauls  again  advanced  close 
to  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  a great  battle  was  fought 
just  outside  the  Porta  Collina,  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  citizens.  After  a desperate  conflict,  the  bar- 
barians were  defeated  and  fled  to  Tibur  for  refuge. 
Here  they  were  intercepted  by  the  consul  Poetelius, 
who  drove  them  into  the  city,  as  well  as  the  Tibur- 
tines who  had  come  to  their  aid.  For  this  achieve- 
ment a triumph  was  awarded  to  Poetelius,  which 
we  find  recorded  in  the  Fasti  Capitolini  as  well  as 
by  Livy.  This  triumph,  however,  excited  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  Tiburtines,  who  denied  that  the  Romans 
had  ever  met  them  in  a fair  and  open  field ; and  in 
order  to  wipe  out  this  affront,  they  made,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  a nocturnal  attempt  upon  Rome  itself. 
But  when  day  dawned  and  two  armies,  led  by  the 
two  consuls,  marched  out  against  them  from  diffe- 
rent gates,  they  were  scarcely  able  to  sustain  the 
first  charge  of  the  Romans  (Liv.  vii.  11,  12).  Yet 
the  war  continued  for  several  years.  In  b.  c.  350, 
the  consul  M.  Popilius  Laenas  devastated  their 
territory  (ih.  17),  and  in  the  following  year  Valerius 
Poplicola  took  Empulum,  one  of  their  dependent 
cities  {ih.  1 8 ; cf.  Empulum).  Sassula  also  yielded 
in  348  to  the  arms  of  M.  Fabius  Ambustus;  and 
the  Tiburtines  would  have  lost  all  the  rest  of  their 
territory  had  they  not  laid  down  their  arms  and 
submitted  to  the  Roman  consul.  The  triumph  of 
Fabius  is  recorded  in  the  Fasti  and  by  Livy  (e'5.  19). 
Yet  a few  yearn  later  we  find  the  Tiburtines  joining 
the  Latin  league  against  the  Romans ; and  even 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Latins  they  allied  them- 
selves with  the  Praenestini  and  Velitenii  to  defend 
Pedum  (Id.  viii.  12).  In  b.  c.  335,  the  consul  L. 
Furius  Camillus,  attacked  and  completely  defeated 
them  under  the  walls  of  that  place,  in  spite  of  a 
sortie  of  the  inhabitants,  and  then  took  the  town  by 
escalade.  All  Latium  was  now  subdued,  and  we 
do  not  again  hear  of  the  Tiburtines  taking  up  arms 
against  Rome  {ih.  13).  For  this  exploit  Camillus 
not  only  obtained  a triumph,  but  also  an  equestrian 
statue  in  the  forum,  a rare  honour  in  that  age.  In 
the  Senatusconsultum  subsequently  drawn  up  for 
the  settlement  of  Latium,  Tibur  and  Praeneste  were 
treated  with  more  severity  than  the  other  cities, 
except  Velitrae.  They  were  deprived  of  part  of 
their  territory,  and  were  not  admitted  to  the 
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Roman  franchise  like  the  rest.  The  cause  of  this 
severity  was  not  their  recent  insurrection,  the  guilt 
of  which  they  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  Latin 
cities,  but  their  having  formerly  joined  their  arms 
with  those  of  the  Gauls  {ih.  14).  Thus  Tibur  re- 
mained nominally  free  and  independent,  so  that  Roman 
exiles  might  resort  to  it  (Polyb.  vi.  14).  Hence  we 
find  the  tibicines  taking  refuge  there  when  they 
fled  from  the  rigour  of  the  censors  (b.  c.  310), 
who  had  deprived  them  of  the  good  dinners  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  enjoy  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter;  an  event  more  important  than  at  first  sight 
it  might  seem  to  be,  since,  without  the  tibicines, 
neither  sacrifices,  nor  several  other  important  cere- 
monies, could  be  performed  at  Rome.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  rights  of  the  Tiburtines  were  respected. 
The  senators  sent  ambassadors  to  them  as  to  an 
independent  city,  to  request  their  assistance  in  pro- 
curing the  return  of  the  fugitives.  The  Tiburtines, 
like  able  diplomatists,  took  the  pipers  by  their  weak 
side.  They  invited  them  to  dinner  and  made  them 
drunk,  and  during  the  night  carted  them  in  waggons 
to  Rome,  so  that  when  they  awoke  in  the  morning 
sober,  they  found  themselves  in  the  Fonim  (Liv.  ix. 
30).  The  story  is  also  told  by  Ovid  with  his  usual 
felicity  {Fast.  vi.  665,  sqq.).  Other  instances 
might  be  adduced  in  which  Tibur  enjoyed  the  pri- 
vilege of  affording  an  asylum.  That  of  M.  Claudius, 
before  alluded  to,  was  of  course  previous  to  the  con- 
quest of  Latium  by  the  Romans ; but  we  find  Cinna 
taking  refuge  at  Tibur  after  the  murder  of  Caesar 
(App.  B.  C.  i.  65)  : and  Ovid  {ex  Ponto,  i.  3, 
81,  sq.)  notes  it  as  the  most  distant  land  of  exile 
among  the  ancient  Romans. 

It  was  at  Tibur  that  Syphax,  king  of  Numidia, 
expired,  in  b.  c.  201,  two  years  after  being  captured 
in  Africa.  He  had  been  brought  thither  from  Alba, 
and  was  destined  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Scipio;  a 
humiliation  which  he  escaped  by  his  death  (Liv.  xxx. 
45).  Some  centuries  later  Tibur  received  a more 
interesting  captive,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
Zenobia.  The  former  queen  of  the  East  resided  near 
the  villa  of  Hadrian,  in  the  unostentatious  manner 
of  a Roman  matron;  and  at  the  time  when  Trebel- 
lius  Pollio  wrote  her  history,  the  estate  still  bore  her 
name.  (Poll.  XXX.  Tyr.  26.) 

In  the  Barberini  palace  at  Rome  is  preserved  a 
bronze  tablet  on  which  is  engraved  the  following 
fragment  of  a Senatusconsultum : Propterea  . quod  . 
scihamus  . ea  . vos  . merito  . nostro  . facere  . 
non  . potuisse  . neque  . vos  . diynos  . esse  . quei  . 
faceretis . neque  . id  . voheis  . neque . rei  . poplicae . 
vostrae  . oitile  . esse . facere.  This  monument,  first 
acquired  by  Fulvio  Orsini,  and  left  by  him  to  Cardinal 
Farnese,  is  published  by  Gruter  {Inscr.  ccccxcix. 
12).  The  tenour  seems  to  show  that  the  Tibur- 
tines had  been  accused  of  some  grave  offence  from 
which  they  succeeded  in  exculpating  themselves; 
but,  as  there  is  nothing  to  fix  the  date  of  the  in- 
scription, various  opinions  have  been  entertained  re- 
specting the  occasion  of  it.  As  the  style  seems  to 
belong  to  about  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  ot 
Rome,  Nibby  {Dintorni,  iii.  p.  172)  is  of  opinion  that 
the  document  refers  to  the  social  war  ; that  the 
Tiburtines  had  cleared  themselves  from  the  charge  of 
taking  part  in  that  league,  and  were  in  consequence 
admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise,  at  the  same  time 
with  many  other  Latin  and  Etruscan  cities.  This 
conjecture  is  by  no  means  improbable.  If,  however, 
Tibur  received  the  franchise  before  the  civil  wars 
of  Marius  and  Sulla,  the  latter  must  have  taken 
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it  away  when  he  deprived  the  rest  of  the  muni- 
cipal cities  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  Ana.^nia 
(Cic.  pro  Dorn.  30),  but  it  was  probably  regained 
on  the  abdication  of  the  dictator.  The  treasure 
deposited  at  Tibur  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  was 
appropriated  by  Octavian  during  his  war  against 
Lucius  Antonius,  when  so  many  other  temples 
were  plundered  at  Rome  and  in  its  neighbourhood. 
(App.  B.  C.  V.  24.)  From  this  period  we  have  no 
notices  of  Tibur  till  the  time  of  the  Gothic  war 
in  the  6th  century  of  our  era.  During  the  siege  of 
Rome  by  Vitiges,  Belisarius  placed  .500  men  in  it, 
and  afterwards  garrisoned  it  with  Isaurians.  (Pro- 
cop. B.  G.  ii.  4.)  But  under  his  successor  Totila  a 
party  of  the  Tiburtines  having  introduced  the  Goths 
by  night  into  the  city,  the  Isaurians  fled,  and  the 
Goths  murdered  many  of  the  inhabitants  with  cir- 
cumstances of  great  cruelty  (75.  iii.  10.)  Great  part 
of  the  city  must  have  been  destroyed  on  this  occasion, 
since  it  appears  further  on  (c.  24)  that  Totila  having 
retired  to  Tivoli,  after  a vain  attempt  upon  Rome, 
rebuilt  the  fortress. 

At  present  there  are  but  few  traces  of  the  boun- 
daries of  the  ancient  city  ; yet  there  are  certain 
points  which,  according  to  Nibby  (^Dintorni,  iii.  p. 
186,  seq.),  enable  us  to  determine  the  course  of  the 
walls  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  and  thus  to  es- 
timate its  circumference,  at  all  events  during  the 
time  of  its  subjection  to  the  Romans.  These  points 
are  determined  partly  by  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
partly  by  existing  remains,  and  partly  by  positive  tes- 
timony. The  nature  of  the  ledge  upon  which  the  town 
is  built  shows  that  the  walls  must  have  traversed 
the  edge  of  it  towards  the  N.  and  E. ; and  this  as- 
sumption is  confirmed  by  some  remains.  The  two 
temples  commonly  known  as  those  of  the  Sibyl  and 
of  Drusilla  in  the  quarter  called  Castro  Vetej'e,  and 
the  evident  pains  taken  to  isolate  this  part,  indicate 
it  to  have  been  the  ancient  acropolis  or  arx,  and 
probably  the  Sicelion  of  Dionysius.  On  the  W.  the 
boundary  is  marked  by  some  remains  of  the  walls 
and  of  the  gate  opening  on  the  road  to  Rome.  On 
investigating  this  track,  we  find  that  it  inclined 
inwards  towards  the  church  of  the  Annunziata^ 
leaving  out  all  that  part  now  occupied  by  the  Villa 
dEste  and  its  appurtenances.  From  that  church  it 
proceeded  towards  the  modern  gate  of  Santa  Croce 
and  the  citadel  built  by  Pope  Pius  II.  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  amphitheatre.  Thence  to  the  Anio 
two  points  serve  to  fix  the  direction  of  the  walls: 
first,  the  church  of  S.  Clemente,  which  was  cer- 
tainly outside  of  them,  since,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Marzi,  some  sepulchral  stones  were 
discovered  there;  second,  the  church  of  S.  Vin- 
cenzo, which  was  certainly  within  them,  as  vestiges 
of  ancient  baths  may  still  be  seen  at  that  spot. 
From  the  fortress  of  Pius  II.  the  wall  seems  to  have 
proceeded  in  an  almost  direct  line  to  the  Anio  be- 
tween the  church  of  S.  Bartolommeo  and  the  mo- 
dern gate  of  S.  Giovanni.  It  did  not  extend  to  the 
oppo.site  bank,  as  a small  sepulchre  of  the  imperial 
times  has  recently  been  discovered  there,  at  the  spot 
where  the  tunnel  for  diverting  the  Anio  was  opened ; 
where  also  were  found  remains  of  an  ancient  bridge. 
Thus  the  plan  of  the  city,  with  the  abatement  of 
some  irregularities,  formed  two  trapeziums  joined 
together  at  their  smallest  sides.  The  arx  also 
formed  a trapezium  completely  isolated,  and  was 
connected  with  the  town  by  a bridge  on  the  same 
site  as  the  present  one  of  S.  Martino.  The  cir- 
cmnference  of  the  city,  including  the  arx,  was  about 
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8000  Roman  feet,  or  miles.  The  remains  of  the 
wall  which  still  exist  are  of  three  different  epochs. 
The  rarest  and  most  ancient  consist  of  trapezoidal 
masses.  Others,  near  the  Porta  Romana  or  del 
Colle,  are  of  opus  incertum,  and  belong  to  the  time 
of  Sulla.  The  gate  itself,  though  composed  of  qua- 
drilateral masses,  is  of  the  style  of  the  gates  of 
Rome  of  the  age  of  Justinian.  From  the  nature  of 
the  place  and  the  direction  of  the  ancient  roads, 
Tibur  must  have  had  five  gates;  namely,  three  to- 
wards the  W.,  one  towards  the  S.,  and  one  towards 
the  E.,  without  counting  that  which  communicated 
with  the  citadel;  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Re- 
atina,  where  the  aqueduct  called  Anio  Vetus  began, 
their  names  are  unknown,  and  even  with  regard  to 
that  the  reading  is  doubtful.  (Front.  Aq.  p.  30.) 

The  ancient  remains  existing  at  Tivoli,  to  call 
them  by  the  names  under  which  they  commonly 
pass,  are,  the  temple  and  portico  of  Hercules,  the 
temples  of  Vesta  and  Sibylla,  the  thermae  or  baths, 
the  two  bridges  and  the  little  tomb  recently  disco- 
vered, the  temple  of  Tussis,  the  villas  of  Maecenas, 
of  Varus,  &c. 

Tibur  was  famed  for  the  worship  of  Hercules,  and 
hence  the  epithet  of  Hercitlean,  so  frequently  ap- 
plied to  it  by  the  Roman  poets  (Prop.  ii.  32.  5 ; Sil. 
It.  iv.  224;  Mart.  i.  13.  1,  &c. ; cf.  Stat.  Silv.  iii. 
1.  183.)  The  temple  of  that  demigod  at  Tibur  was, 
with  the  exception  of  the  vast  temple  of  Fortune  at 
Praeneste,  the  most  remarkable  presented  by  any 
city  in  the  neigbourhood  of  Rome.  Thus  Strabo 
(1.  c.)  mentions  the  Heracleum  and  the  waterfall  as 
the  distinguishing  features  of  Tibur,  just  as  ho 
alludes  to  the  temple  of  Fortune  as  the  principal 
object  at  Praeneste.  And  Juvenal  (xiv.  86,  seq.) 
censures  the  extravagance  of  Cetronius  in  building 
by  saying  that  his  villas  at  Tibur  and  Praeneste 
outdid  the  fanes  of  Hercules  and  Fortune  at  those 
places.  The  name  of  Heracleum  used  by  Strabo  of 
the  former,  as  well  as  the  term  applied  to 

it  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  show  that  it  embraced 
a large  tract  of  ground,  and  as  Augustus  is  said  to 
have  frequently  administered  justice  in  its  porticoes 
(Suet.  Oct.  72),  they  must  have  been  of  considerable 
size.  It  possessed  a library,  which,  however,  in  the 
time  of  the  Antonines  appears  to  have  fallen  into 
decay.  (A.  Gell.  N.  A.  xix.  5.)  We  have  already 
seen  that  it  had  a treasury.  There  was  also  an 
oracle,  which,  like  that  at  Praeneste,  gave  responses 
by  means  of  sortes.  (Stat.  Silv.  i.  3.  79.)  Some 
antiquaries  seek  this  vast  temple  behind  the  tri- 
bune of  the  present  cathedral,  where  there  are  some 
remains  of  a circular  cella  composed  of  materials 
of  a rbomboidal  shape,  thus  marking  the  tran- 
sition in  the  mode  of  building  which  took  place 
about  the  age  of  Augustus  from  the  opus  incertum 
to  the  opus  reticulatum.  But  it  would  be  difficult 
to  regard  these  vestiges  as  forming  part  of  a temple 
1 50  feet  in  circumference ; nor  was  it  usual  to  erect 
the  principal  Christian  church  on  the  foundations  of 
a heathen  temple.  Nibby  therefore  {Dintoi'ni,  iii.  p. 
193),  after  a careful  investigation,  and  a comparison 
of  the  remains  at  Palestrina  with  those  of  the  so- 
called  villa  of  Maecenas  at  Tivoli,  is  inclined  to  re- 
gard the  latter,  which  will  be  described  further  on, 
as  belonging  to  the  celebrated  temple  of  Hercules. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  there  were  several  tem- 
ples to  that  deity  at  Tibur,  just  as  there  were  at 
Rome.  The  principal  one  was  doubtless  that  dedi- 
cated to  Hercules  Victor  Tiburs ; but  there  was  also 
one  of  Hercules  Saxanus,  which  will  be  described  by 
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and  by;  and  the  remains  at  the  cathedral  mayliave 
belont^ed  to  a third.  It  is  pretty  certain,  however, 
that  the  Forum  of  Tibur  was  near  the  cathedral,  and 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Piazza  delV  Ormo 
and  its  environs,  as  appears  from  a Bull  of  Pope 
Benedict  VII.  in  the  year  978,  referred  to  by 
Ughelli  in  his  Italia  Sacra  (t.  i.  p.  1306),  and  co- 
pied by  Marini  (^Papiri  Diplomatici,  "p.  SIS').  In 
this  Bull,  the  object  of  which  was  to  determine  the 
rights  and  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Tivoli,  many 
places  in  the  town  are  mentioned  by  their  ancient 
names;  as  the  Forum,  the  Vicus  Patricius,  the  Eu- 
ripus,  the  Porta  Major,  the  Porta  Obscura,  the  walls, 
the  postern  of  Vesta,  the  district  of  Castrum  Vetus, 
&c.  The  round  temple  at  the  cathedral  belonged 
therefore  to  the  Forum,  as  well  as  the  crypto-por- 
ticus,  now  called  Porto  di  Ercoh  in  the  street  del 
Poggio.  The  exterior  of  this  presents  ten  closed 
arches  about  200  feet  in  length,  which  still  i-etain 
traces  of  the  red  plaster  with  which  they  were  co- 
vered. Each  arch  has  three  loopholes  to  seiwe  as 
windows.  The  interior  is  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments or  halls,  by  a row  of  twenty-eight  slender 
pillars.  Traces  of  arabesque  painting  on  a black 
ground  may  still  be  seen.  The  mode  of  building 
shows  it  to  be  of  the  same  period  as  the  circular 
remains. 

In  that  part  of  the  city  called  Castro  Vetere, 
which  Nibby  identifies  with  the  arx,  are  two  temples, 
one  round,  the  other  oblong,  both  of  which  have 
been  vaiiously  identified.  The  round  one,  a charm- 
ing relic  of  antiquity,  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
t«mple  of  the  Sibyl.  We  know  that  the  tenth  and 
last  of  the  Sibyls,  whose  name  w^as  Albunea,  was 
worshipped  at  Tibur  (Varro,  ap.  Lactant.  de  Falsa 
Rel.  i.  6;  cf.  Se/cciTTj  ^ TiSoopria  w6jj.aTi  ’A\§ov- 
vala,  Suid.  p.  3302  Gaisf.);  and  Horace  evidently 
alludes  to  her  when  he  speaks  of  the  “ domus  Albu- 
neae  resonantis”  at  that  place.  (^Od.  i.  7. 12.)  It  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  therefore  that  she  had  a fane  at 
Tibur.  But  Nibby  is  of  opinion  that  the  epithet  of 
“ resonantis,”  which  alludes  to  the  noise  of  the  wa- 
teifall,  is  inapplicable  to  the  situation  of  the  round 
temple  on  the  cliflf ; for  though  it  immediately  over- 
hung the  fall,  before  the  recent  diversion  of  the  stream, 
the  cataract,  as  before  shown,  must  in  the  time  of 
Horace  have  been  lower  down  the  idver.  This  ob- 
jection however,  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  pressing 
a poetical  epithet  rather  too  closely;  nor  is  there 
anything  to  show  how  far  the  fall  may  have  been 
removed  by  the  catastrophe  described  by  the  younger 
Pliny.  Some  writers  have  ascribed  the  temple  to 
Vesta,  an  opinion  which  has  two  circumstances  in  its 
favour:  first,  we  know  that  Vesta  was  worshipped 
at  Tibur,  from  inscriptions  recording  the  Vestal 
virgins  of  the  Tiburtini;  secondly,  the  temples  of 
Vesta  were  round,  like  the  celebrated  one  near  the 
Roman  forum.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  this 
hypothesis,  the  Bull  of  Pope  Benedict  before  referred 
to  shows  that  the  district  of  Vesta  was  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river.  Hence  Nibby  (^Dintorni, 
iii.  p.  205)  regards  the  building  in  question  as  the 
temple  of  Hercules  Saxanus.  We  know  that  round 
temples  were  sometimes  erected  to  that  deity,  as  in  the 
Forum  Boarium  at  Rome ; and  the  epithet  of  Saxanus 
isapplicable  to  the  one  in  question,  from  its  beingseated 
on  a rock.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  Saxanus 
is  not  a usual  derivative  form  from  Saxum ; and  on 
the  whole  it  may  perhaps  be  as  satisfactory  to  follow 
the  ancient  tradition  which  ascribes  the  temple  to  the 
Sibyl  It  is  of  the  style  called  peripteral,  or  hav- 
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ing  columns  all  round.  These  were  originally 
eighteen  in  number,  but  only  ten  now  remain,  of 
which  seven  are  isolated  and  three  are  built  into  the 
wall  of  a modern  structure;  but  in  such  a manner 
that  the  sides  towards  the  cell  are  visible.  The 
columns  ai*e  of  travertino,  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  channelled : hence  the  temple  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  that  in  the  Forum  Boarium  at  Rome. 
According  to  the  Bull  before  quoted,  it  was,  in  the 
10th  century,  a church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  same  was  the  case  with  the  adjoining  temple, 
which  was  dedicated  to  S.  George.  This  building 
is  also  principally  of  travertino.  It  has  four  columns 
in  front,  now  hidden  by  modern  houses,  and  six  at 
each  side,  five  of  which  are  built  into  the  walls  of  the 
cella  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  their  circum- 
ference. Hence  it  Nvas  of  the  style  called  prostylos 
tetrastylos  pseudo-peri pteros.  The  columns  are  of 
the  Ionic  order.  From  an  inscription  found  near  it, 
some  writers  have  inferred  that  the  temple  was  de- 
dicated to  the  woi-ship  of  Drusilla,  the  sister  of  Ca- 
ligula : but  the  style  of  building  is  considerably 
earlier,  and  belongs  to  the  age  of  Sulla.  Others  have 
called  it  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl.  Professor  Nibby 
(^Dintorni,  iii.  p.  210)  started  a novel  hypothesis, 
and  regarded  it  as  the  temple  of  Tiburtus,  or  Ti- 
bumus.  It  is  certain  that  the  eponymous  founder 
of  the  city  enjoyed  divine  honours  in  it,  as  we  see 
from  Hoi'ace  ( “ Tiburni  lucus,”  Od.  i.  7.  13)  and 
Statius  (“  ilia  recubat  Tiburnus  in  umbra,”  Silv.  i.  3. 
74).  But  these  expressions  refer  to  a sacred  grove 
or  rcfxevos,  probably  with  a shrine,  or  perhaps  merely 
an  altar,  and  therefore  situated,  in  all  likelihood,  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  not  in  a narrow  crowded 
place  like  the  arx.  And  we  must  here  point  out  a 
little  inconsistency  into  which  the  learned  professor 
has  fallen  : for  whilst  he  objects  to  the  round 
temple  being  called  that  of  Vesta,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  within  hearing  of  the  waterfall,  when  that 
w’as  in  its  ancient  state,  yet  he  regards  the  square 
one,  which  immediately  adjoins  it,  as  the  temple 
of  Tiburnus,  because  it  was  close  to  the  cataract. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  must  for  the  present 
content  ourselves  with  one  of  the  ancient  names  for 
this  building,  or  else,  which  may  perhaps  be  the 
safer  course,  leave  it  altogether  unidentified. 

The  catastrophe  of  1826  brought  to  light  the  re- 
mains of  a bridge  ; and  another  still  more  perfect 
one  was  discovered  in  1832,  in  the  progress  of  the 
works  for  diverting  the  course  of  the  river.  At  the 
same  time  the  workmen  came  upon  a small  tomb, 
between  the  Via  Valeria  and  the  banks  of  the  river, 
containing  several  skeletons  and  monumental  stones. 
Among  these  was  a cenotaph  to  Senecio,  who  was 
consul  for  the  fourth  time  A.  D.  1 07,  and  several 
inscriptions.  Under  this  tomb  was  an  ancient  aque- 
duct, intended  to  distribute  the  waters  of  the  Anio 
among  the  adjacent  villas. 

There  are  no  other  remains  in  the  town  except 
some  fine  opus  reticulatum  et  lateritium,  near  the 
church  of  S.  Andrea.  At  this  spot  were  discovered, 
in  1778,  some  large  and  handsome  columns  with 
Corinthian  capitals,  and  also  the  pedestal  of  a statue 
to  Fur.  Maecius  Graccus,  with  an  inscription  con- 
necting it  with  some  embellishment  of  the  baths. 
Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  thermae  were  si- 
tuated here. 

Outside  the  city,  on  the  Via  Constantiana,  is  the 
building  known  as  the  temple  of  Tussis,  for  which 
appellation,  liowever,  no  authority  exists.  Extern- 
ally it  is  of  an  octagon  form,  but  round  inside. 
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Nlbby  holds  that  it  is  not  anterior  to  the  4th  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  its  construction  resembling  that  of 
the  villa  of  Maxentius  on  the  Via  Appia.  There 
are  traces  of  painting  of  the  13th  century,  showing 
that  then,  if  not  previously,  it  was  a Christian 
church.  A little  further  on  we  come  to  an  inscrip- 
tion which  records  the  levelling  of  the  Clivus  Tibur- 
tinus  in  the  time  of  Constantins  and  Constans,  The 
name  of  the  latter  is  purposely  effaced,  no  doubt  by 
the  order  of  Magnentius.  This  monument  was  dis- 
covered in  1736,  and  re-erected  by  order  of  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Tibur  at  the  same  spot  where  it  was 
found. 

The  delightful  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Tibur 
caused  many  villas  to  be  erected  there  during  the 
latter  period  of  the  Republic  and  under  the  first 
Caesars,  as  we  see  from  the  writings  of  Catullus, 
Horace,  Propertius,  Statius,  and  other  pcets.  Of 
these  villas,  however,  of  which  we  shall  mention  only 
the  more  interesting,  there  are  but  few  remains,  and 
scarcely  any  that  can  be  identified  with  certainty. 
The  most  striking  are  those  commonly  called  the 
villa  of  Maecenas  on  the  SW.  side  of  the  town,  near 
the  Cascatelk.  Ligorio  was  the  first  who  called 
this  building  the  villa  of  Maecenas;  but  there  is  no 
authority  for  the  assumption.  It  was  probably 
founded  on  a wrong  conception  of  a passage  in 
Horace  (^Od.  iii.  29.  6,  seq.),  which  is  also  quoted 
by  Mr.  Cramer  (Italy,  vol.  ii.  p.  60)  under  a misap- 
prehension that  it  contains  an  allusion  to  a residence 
possessed  by  Maecenas  at  Tibur,  instead  of  to  his 
town-house  on  the  Esquiline.  The  plan  of  this 
building  published  by  Marquez  and  Uggeri  is  correct. 
It  was  founded  on  gigantic  substructions,  the  magni- 
tude of  which  may  be  best  observed  on  the  N.  side, 
or  that  towards  the  valley  of  the  Anio.  It  is  an 
immense  quadrilateral  edifice,  637^  feet  long,  and 
4.50  broad,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  sumptuous 
porticoes.  The  fourth  side,  or  that  which  looks 
towards  Rome,  which  is  one  of  the  long  sides,  had  a 
theatre  in  the  middle  of  it,  with  a hall  or  saloon  on 
each  side.  The  porticoes  are  arched,  and  adorned 
on  the  side  towards  the  area  with  half  columns  of  the 
Doric  order.  Behind  is  a series  of  chambers.  An 
oblong  tumulus  now  marks  the  site  of  the  house,  or, 
according  to  Nibby,  who  regards  it  as  the  temple  of 
Hercules,  of  the  Celia.  The  pillars  were  of  traver- 
tine, and  of  a beautiful  Ionic  order.  One  of  them 
still  existed  on  the  ruins  as  late  as  1812.  This  im- 
mense building  intercepted  the  ancient  road,  for 
which,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  preserved  in 
the  Vatican,  a vault  or  tiymel  was  constructed,  part 
of  which  is  still  extant.  Hence  it  gave  name  to  the 
Porta  Scura,  or  Obscura,  mentioned  in  the  Bull  of 
Benedict,  which  it  continued  to  bear  at  least  as  late 
as  the  15th  century. 

To  our  apprehension,  the  plan  here  laid  down  is 
rather  that  of  a palace  or  villa,  than  of  a temple, 
nor  do  we  perceive  the  resemblance,  insisted  on  by 
Nibby,  to  the  temple  of  Fortune  at  Praeneste.  It  is 
not  probable  that  the  chief  fane  of  Hercules,  the 
patron  deity  of  Tibur,  should  have  been  erected 
outside  the  town,  nor  would  it  have  been  a convenient 
spot  for  Augustus  to  administer  justice,  as  we  have 
mentioned  that  he  did  in  his  frequent  retirements  to 
Tibur,  in  the  porticoes  of  the  temple  of  Hercules. 
The  precincts  of  the  Forum  would  have  been  more 
adapted  to  such  a purpose.  But  if  that  emperor  so 
much  frequented  Tibur,  evidently  the  favourite  among 
all  his  country  retreats  (Suet.  1.  c.),  he  must  have 
had  a suitable  residence  for  his  reception.  Might 
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not  this  villa  have  been  his  palace  ? Nibby  himself 
observes  that  the  style  of  building  is  of  the  Augustan, 
or  transition,  period;  and  a subject  would  scarcely 
have  ventured  to  occupy  the  highroad  with  his 
substructions.  But  we  offer  this  notion  as  a mere 
conjecture  in  favour  of  which  we  can  adduce  nothing 
but  its  probability. 

Catullus  had  a paternal  estate  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tibur;  and  the  pretended  site  of  his  house 
is  still  pointed  out  in  the  valley  by  Monte  Catillo. 
It  is  evident,  however,  from  his  address  to  his  fai  m 
(Carm.  42),  that  it  was  more  distant  from  the  town, 
and  lay  at  a point  where  the  boundary  between  the 
Sabine  and  the  Tiburtine  territory  was  uncertain. 
He  himself  wished  it  to  be  considered  as  in  the  latter, 
probably  as  the  more  fashionable  and  aristocratic 
situation  ; but  his  ill-wishers  persisted  in  asserting 
that  it  was  Sabine.  Horace  had  also  a residence  at 
Tibur,  besides  his  Sabine  farm;  and,  according  to 
his  biographer,  it  was  situated  near  the  grove  of 
Tiburnus  (Suet.  Vit  Eor.')\  but  whether  it  was 
at  the  spot  now  pointed  out,  near  the  hermitage 
of  S.  Antonio,  on  the  road  from  Tivoli  to  the  Cos- 
catelle,  is  very  problematical,  the  remains  there 
being,  according  to  Nibby  (Dintomi,  iii.  p.  221),  of 
a period  anterior  to  that  of  Horace.  Nibby  would 
identify  them  as  belonging  to  the  villa  of  Sallust, 
who,  if  we  may  trust  the  Declaniatio  in  Sallustium 
(c.  7)  falsely  ascribed  to  Cicer-o,  had  a residence  at 
Tibur.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture.  Equally  un- 
certain is  the  site  of  the  villa  of  Vopiscus,  a poet  of 
the  age  of  Domitian,  of  which  Statius  has  left  us  a 
pretty  description  (Silv.  i.  3).  The  grounds  seem 
to  have  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  from 
certain  particulars  in  the  description,  Nibby  (Din- 
tomi, iii.  p.  216)  imagines  that  he  has  discovered  the 
spot  near  the  place  commonly  assigned  to  the  villa 
of  Catullus  and  the  grove  of  Tiburnus,  in  the  valley 
between  M.  Catillo  and  M.  Peschiavatore.  The 
Cynthia  of  Propertius,  whose  real  name  was  Hostia 
(Appul.  Apol.  ii.  p.  405,  ed.  Bosscha),  lived  and 
died  at  Tibur  (Prop.  iii.  30,  iv.  7.  *85,  &c.);  so  that 
scarcely  any  place  was  more  associated  with  the 
domestic  life  of  the  Roman  poets.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  villa  of  Quintilius  Varus,  a little  fur- 
ther on  the  same  road,  is  rather  better  supported 
than  most  of  the  others.  Horace  alludes  to  the 
estate  of  Varus  at  Tibur,  which  appears  to  have 
lain  close  to  the  town  (Od.  i.  18.  2).  A tract  on 
the  declivity  of  Monte  Peschiavatore,  opposite  to  the 
Cascatelle,  bore  the  name  of  Quintiliolo  as  far  back 
as  the  10th  century,  and  the  little  church  at  this 
spot  is  called  La  Madonna  di  Quintiliolo,  an  appel- 
lation which  may  possibly  have  been  derived  from 
the  family  name  of  Varus.  Here  are  the  remains 
of  a magnificent  villa,  in  which  marble  pavements, 
columns,  capitals,  statues,  consular  coins,  &c.,  have 
been  discovered,  and  especially,  in  1820,  two  beauti- 
ful marble  Fauns,  now  in  the  Vatican.  Just  below 
this  villa  is  the  Ponte  Acquoria,  which,  as  well  as 
the  surrounding  district,  takes  its  name,  literally 
“ the  golden  water,”  from  a beautifully  clear  spring 
which  rises  near  it.  This  bridge  was  traversed  by 
the  primitive  Via  Tiburtina.  One  arch  of  it  still 
remains,  constructed  of  large  blocks  of  travertine. 
Near  it  is  another  bridge  of  bricks  of  the  imperial 
times,  as  well  as  a modern  one  of  the  15th  century, 
but  none  of  these  are  at  present  in  use.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a rude 
wooden  bridge,  the  road  ascends  the  Clivus  Tibur- 
tinus  in  returning  towards  the  town.  Portions  of 
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the  pavement  are  in  complete  preservation.  Under 
a rock  on  the  right  is  an  ancient  artificial  cave,  called 
by  the  local  antiquaries  II  Temph  del  Mondo,  but 
which  was  probably  either  a sepulchre,  or  one  of 
those  caves  consecrated  by  the  ancients  to  the  rustic 
tutelary  deities.  This  road  joins  the  Via  Constan- 
tia  before  mentioned,  leading  up  to  the  ruins  of  the 
so-called  villa  of  Maecenas. 

Outside  the  Porta  S.  Croce  is  a district  called 
Cardano,  a corruption  of  the  name  of  Cassianum 
which  it  bore  in  the  10th  century,  derived  from  a 
magnificent  villa  of  the  gens  Cassia  which  was  si- 
tuated in  it.  In  the  time  of  Zappi,  in  the  16th 
century,  a great  part  of  this  building  was  extant. 
The  splendour  of  this  residence  is  attested  by  the 
numerous  beautiful  statues  found  there,  many  of 
which  were  acquired  by  Pope  Pius  VI.  and  now 
adorn  the  Vatican.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tibur 
are  also  the  remains  of  several  aqueducts,  as  the 
Anio  Vetus,  the  Aqua  Marcia,  and  the  Aqua  Claudia. 
The  ruins  of  the  sumptuous  villa  of  Hadrian  lie 
about  2 miles  S.  of  the  town.  A description  of  it 
would  be  too  long  for  this  place,  and  it  will  suffice 
to  say  that,  in  a circuit  of  about  8 miles,  it  embraced, 
besides  the  imperial  palace  and  a barracks  for  the 
guard,  a Lyceum,  an  Academy,  a fac-simile  of  the 
Poecile  at  Athens  and  of  the  ^rapeum  at  Alexan- 
dria, a vale  of  Tempe,  a Tartarus,  a tract  called  the 
Elysian  Fields,  a stream  called  the  Euri pus,  numerous 
temples,  &c.  (Cf.  Nibby,  Viaggio  Antiquario,  vol.  i. ; 
Analisi  della  Carta  de'  Dintorni  di  Roma,  v.  viii.  ; 
Cell,  Topography  of  Rome  and  its  vicinity,  ed. 
B unbury ; Ant.  del  'Ri,  Antichita  Tihurtine\  Ca- 
brale  and  F.  del  Re,  Della  Villa  e de'  Monumenti 
antichi  della  Citta  e del  Territorio  di  Tivoli ; Santo 
Viola,  Storia  di  Tivoli ; Keller,  De  vetere  cum  novo 
Tibure  comparato  ; concerning  the  villa  of  Hadrian, 
Piero  Ligorio,  Pianta  della  Villa  Tiburtina ; Fea, 
ap.  Winckelmann,  ii.  p.  379.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIBURES  or  TIBURI  (yeiSobpav  in  gen.,  Ptol. 
ii.  6.  § 37),  a branch  of  the  Astures  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  whose  principal  town  was  Nemeto- 
briga.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TICHIS  {Tech'),  a river  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
placed  by  Mela  (ii.  5)  in  the  “ Ora  Sardonum  ” 
[Sardones].  The  Tichis  is  the  Tecum  of  Pliny 
(iii.  4).  The  Tet  and  the  Tech,  two  small  rivers, 
cross  tl'.e  territory  of  Roussillon  from  west  to  east. 
The  Tichis  is  named  Illiberis  or  Illeris  by  other 
writers.  [Illiberis.]  [G.  L.] 

TI'CHIUM.  [Teichium.] 

TICHIUSSA  (Teixiovaaa),  is  mentioned  twice 
by  Thucydides  (viii.  26,  28)  as  a fortified  place 
in  Caria  in  the  territory  of  Miletus.  Stephanus  B. 
speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  and 

Alhenaeus  knew  it  under  the  name  of  Teix‘oOs  (viii. 
p.  3.51.)  It  seems  to  have  been  situated  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  bay  of  lassus.  [L.  S.] 

TICHOS  or  TEICHOS.  [Dyme.] 

TICINUM  (Ti/fivoi/:  Ticinensis : Pavia),  a 

city  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  situated  on  the  river 
Ticinus,  from  which  it  derived  its  name,  about  6 
miles  above  the  junction  of  that  stream  with  the 
Padus.  According  to  Pliny  it  was  founded  by  the 
two  tribes  of  the  Laevi  and  Marici,  at  the  period  of 
the  first  Gaulish  immigrations  into  this  part  of  Italy. 
(Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21.)  But  it  is  remarkab’e  that  no 
mention  is  found  of  any  town  on  the  site  during 
the  operations  of  P.  Scipio  against  Hannibal  in  b.  c. 
218,  though  he  must  have  crossed  the  Ticinus  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  spot  where  the 
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city  afterwards  stood.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  rise  of  a town 
upon  the  spot  was  mainly  owing  to  the  existence  of 
a convenient  passage  across  the  river.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  under  the  Roman  govern- 
ment Ticinum  had  grown  up  into  a considerable 
municipal  town  before  the  close  of  the  Republic, 
though  its  name  is  not  noticed  in  history.  But 
it  is  mentioned  by  all  the  geographers,  and  repeat- 
edly figures  in  history  during  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  is  included  by  Ptolemy  among  the  cities  of  the 
Insubres,  and  would  naturally  be  so  reckoned,  though 
not  of  Insubrian  origin,  as  soon  as  the  river  Ticinus 
came  to  be  considered  as  the  boundary  of  that 
people.  (Strab.  v.  p.  217;  Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21;  PtoL 
iii.  1.  § 36.) 

The  earliest  mention  of  Ticinum  in  history  is  oa 
occasion  of  the  death  of  Drusus,  the  father  of  Ger- 
manicus,  when  we  are  told  that  Augustus  advanced 
as  far  as  Ticinum  to  meet  his  funeral  procession. 
(Tac.  Ann.  iii.  5.)  Its  name  is  also  repeatedly 
mentioned  during  the  civil  wars  of  a.d.  69,  when 
its  position  on  the  great  highroad  that  led  from  the 
foot  of  the  Alps  to  join  the  Aemilian  Way  at  Pla- 
centia, rendered  it  an  important  post.  It  was  the 
scene  of  a serious  sedition  among  the  troops  of 
Vitellius,  while  that  emperor  halted  there.  (Id.  Hist. 
ii.  17,  27,  30,  68,  88.)  At  a later  period  it  was  at 
Ticinum  that  the  emperor  Claudius  (the  second  of 
the  name)  was  saluted  with  the  imperial  title,  while 
he  was  commanding  the  gaiTison  of  the  city.  (Viet. 
Caes.  33,  Epit.  34.)  It  was  there  also  that  Con- 
stantins took  leave  of  his  nephew  Julian,  whom  he 
had  just  raised  to  the  rank  of  Caesar.  (Ammian. 
XV.  8.  § 18.)  From  these  frequent  notices  of  Tici- 
num it  seems  probable  that  it  had  already  risen 
under  the  Roman  Empire  into  a flourishing  muni- 
cipal town,  and  derived  importance  from  its  position, 
the  great  highroad  which  formed  the  continuation 
of  the  Aemilian  Way  from  Placentia  to  the  foot  of 
the  Alps  pas.sing  through  Ticinum,  until  the  in- 
creasing importance  of  Mediolanum,  which  became 
the  second  capital  of  Italy,  made  it  customary  to 
proceed  through  that  city  instead  of  following  the 
direct  route.  {Itin.  Ant.  pp.  283,  340,  347.) 

But  though  Ticinum  was  undoubtedly  a con- 
siderable town  under  the  Roman  Empire,  it  was  not 
till  after  the  fall  of  that  empire  that  it  rose  to  the 
position  it  subsequently  occupied.  In  a.  d.  452, 
indeed,  it  had  sustained  a great  calamity,  having 
been  taken  and  devastated  by  Attila  (Jornand.  GeU 
42);  but  the  Gothic  king  Theodoric,  being  struck 
with  the  importance  of  its  position,  not  only  raised  it 
from  its  ruins,  but  erected  a royal  palace  there,  and 
strengthened  the  city  with  fresh  fortifications,  until 
it  became  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  this  part 
of  Italy.  It  consequently  bears  an  important  part 
in  the  Gothic  wars,  that  people  having  made  it  their 
chief  stronghold  in  the  north  of  Italy  (Procop.  B.  G. 
ii.  12,  25,  iii.  1,  iv.  .32,  &c.),  in  which  the  royal 
treasures  and  other  valuables  were  deposited.  At 
the  time  of  the  Lombard  invasion,  it  offered  a pro- 
longed resistance  to  the  arms  of  Alboin,  and  was  not 
taken  by  that  monarch  till  after  a siege  of  more 
than  three  years,  a.  d.  570  (P.  Diac.  Hist.  Lang,  iu 
26,  27).  It  thenceforth  became  the  residence  of 
the  Lombard  kings,  and  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  and  continued  to  hold  this  position  till 
A.  D.  774,  when  Desiderius,  the  last  of  the  Lombai'd 
kings,  was  compelled  to  surrender  the  city  to  Charle- 
magne, after  a blockade  of  more  than  15  months. 
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From  this  time  Ticinum  sank  again  into  the  con- 
dition of  an  ordinary  provincial  town,  w'hich  it  has 
retained  ever  since.  Before  the  close  of  the  Lom- 
bard period  we  find  that  it  was  already  designated 
by  the  name  of  Papia,  from  which  its  modern  appel- 
lation of  Pavia  is  derived.  Paulus  Diaconus  calls  it 
“ Ticinus  quae  alio  nomine  Papia  appellatur  ” (P. 
Diac.  ii.  15);  and  the  anonymous  Geographer  of 
Ravenna  gives  the  same  double  appellation  (Geogr. 
Ravenn.  iv.  30).  The  most  probable  explanation  of 
this  change  of  name  is  that  when  Ticinum  became 
admitted  to  the  i’ights  of  a Roman  municipium  its 
inhabitants  wei'e  enrolled  in  the  Papian  tribe,  a fact 
which  we  learn  from  inscriptions  (Gruter,  Imcr. 
p.  1093.  7;  Murat.  Inscr.  p.  1087.  1,  p.  1119.  4), 
and  that  in  consequence  of  this  the  city  came  to  be 
known  as  “ Civitas  Papia,”  in  contradistinction  to 
Mediolanum,  wdiich  belonged  to  the  Ufentine  tribe. 
(Aldini,  Anticlie  Lapidi  Ticinesi^  pp.  43 — 60.) 

The  modern  city  of  Pavia  contains  no  remains  of 
antiquity  except  a few  sarcophagi  and  inscriptions. 
These  confirm  the  municipal  condition  of  the  city 
under  the  Roman  Empire,  but  are  not  in  themselves 
of  much  interest.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TICINUS  (TiKivos:  Ticino),  a considerable  river 
of  Northern  Italy,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Padus.  It  has  its 
sources  among  the  high  Alps,  in  the  Mons  Adula  or 
Mont  St.  Gothard,  and,  where  it  first  emerges  from 
the  Alpine  valleys  forms  an  extensive  lake,  called 
the  Lacus  Vkrbanus  or  Lago  Maggiore.  Where 
it  issues  from  this  again  it  is  a deep,  clear,  and 
rapid  stream,  and  flows  through  the  level  plains  of 
Lombardy,  with  a course  of  above  60  miles,  passing 
under  the  walls  of  Ticinum  (^Pavia),  and  discharging 
its  waters  into  the  Padus  or  Po,  about  3 miles  below 
that  city.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  209,  v.  p.  217;  Plin.  ii, 
103.  s.  106,  iii.  19.  s.  23.)  Throughout  this 
lower  part  of  its  course  (from  the  Lago  Maggiore 
to  the  Po)  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable 
burden;  W the  extreme  rapidity  of  the  current 
renders  the  navigation  inconvenient  if  not  dangerous. 
Its  banks  are  low  and  marshy,  the  river  being 
bordered  on  each  side  by  a belt  of  thickets  and 
marshy  w'oods.  This  character  of  its  banks  is 
noticed  by  Claudian  (de  VI.  Con^s.  Hon.  194),  while 
Silius  Italicus  alludes  to  the  beautiful  clearness  of 
its  waters.  (Sil.  Ital.  iv.  82.) 

The  Ticinus  appears  to  have  been  recognised  at 
an  early  period  as  the  boundary  between  the  Insubrians 
and  their  neighbours  the  Libicii  and  Laevi  (Liv.  v. 
34,  35).  From  its  geographical  position  it  must 
always  have  presented  a formidable  barrier  to  any 
invader  advancing  into  Italy  after  having  crossed  the 
Cottian,  Graian  or  Pennine  Alps,  and  for  this  reason 
its  banks  have  been  the  scene  of  many  successive 
battles.  Even  in  the  first  descent  of  the  Gauls  into 
the  plains  of  Northern  Italy,  we  are  told  that  they 
defeated  the  Etruscans  in  a battle  near  the  river 
Ticinus  (Liv.  v.  34).  But  much  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  contests  which  were  fought  on  its  banks  was 
that  between  Hannibal  and  P.  Scipio  in  B.c.  218, 
shortly  after  the  descent  of  the  Carthaginian  general 
into  Italy.  The  precise  scene  of  this  action  cannot, 
however,  be  determined ; but  it  appears  to  have  been 
fought  on  the  W.  or  right  bank  of  the  Ticinus,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  Padus,  and  probably  not  far 
from  the  site  of  Ticinum  or  Pavia.  Livy  marks  it 
more  distinctly  as  being  within  5 miles  of  a place 
called  Victumvii  ( ?) ; but  as  no  other  mention  of  this 
obscure  name  occurs,  this  lends  us  no  assistance. 
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(Liv.  xxi.  45.)  The  narrative  of  Polybius  is  far 
from  clear  and  has  given  rise  to  considerable  discus- 
sion. Scipio,  who  had  hastened  from  Pisae  into 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  on  hearing  that  Hannibal  had  actu- 
ally crossed  the  Alps  and  descended  into  the  plains 
of  Italy,  advanced  to  meet  him,  crossed  the  Padus 
by  a bridge  constructed  for  the  occasion,  and  after- 
wards crossed  the  Ticinus  in  like  manner.  After 
this,  Polybius  tells  us,  “ both  generals  advanced  along 
the  river,  on  the  side  facing  the  Alps,  the  Romans 
having  the  stream  on  their  left  hand,  the  Cartha- 
ginians on  their  right”  (iii.  65).  It  is  clear  that 
this  is  not  consistent  with  the  statement  that  the 
Romans  had  crossed  the  Ticinus  *,  as  in  ascending 
that  river  they  would  have  had  the  stream  on  their 
right,  unless  we  suppose  “ the  river”  to  mean  not  the 
Ticinus  but  the  Padus,  which  is  at  least  equally 
consistent  with  the  general  plan  of  operations. 
Hannibal  was  in  fact  advancing  from  the  country  of 
the  Taurini,  and  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  he 
should  have  turned  so  far  to  the  N.  as  to  be  de- 
scending the  Ticinus,  in  the  manner  supposed  by 
those  who  would  place  the  battle  near  Vigevano  or 
Bor  go  S.  Siro.  If  we  are  to  understand  the  river  in 
question  to  be  the  Ticinus,  the  words  of  Polybius 
above  quoted  would  necessarily  require  that  the 
battle  should  have  been  fought  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ticinus,  wdiich  is  at  variance  with  all  the  other 
particulars  of  the  operations,  as  well  as  with  the 
probabilities  of  the  case.  The  battle  itself  w’as  a 
mere  combat  of  cavalry,  in  which  the  Roman  horse 
was  supported  by  a portion  of  their  light-armed 
troops.  They  were,  how^ever,  defeated,  and  Scipio  at 
once  retreated  to  the  bridge  over  the  Padus,  leaving 
a small  body  of  troops  to  break  up  that  over  the 
Ticinus.  These  troops,  600  in  number,  were  cut  off 
and  made  prisoners  by  Hannibal,  who,  however,  gave 
up  the  attempt  to  pursue  Scipio,  and  turned  up  the 
stream  of  the  Padus,  till  he  could  find  a point  where 
he  was  able  to  construct  a bridge  of  boats  across  it. 
(Pol.'iii.  65,  66.)  The  account  of  Livy  (wdiich  is 
based  mainly  upon  that  of  Polybius,  though  he  must 
have  taken  some  points,  such  as  the  name  of  Vic- 
tumrii,  from  other  sources)  agrees  with  the  above 
explanation,  though  he  certainly  seems  to  have  trans- 
ferred what  Polybius  relates  as  occurring  at  the  bridge 
over  the  Ticinus  to  that  over  the  Padus.  It  appears 
also  by  his  own  account  that  there  was  considerable 
discrepancy  among  his  authorities  as  to  the  point  at 
which  Hannibal  eventually  crossed  the  Padus.  (Liv. 
xxi.  45—47.)  It  may  therefore  on  the  whole  be 
assumed  as  probable  that  the  battle  was  fought  at  a 
short  distance  W.  of  the  Ticinus,  and  not  close  to  the 
banks  of  that  river:  the  circumstfince  that  Scipio  had 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Ticinus  just  before,  and 
advanced  from  thence  to  meet  Hannibal  will  explain 
why  the  battle  was  always  called  the  “pugna  ad 
Ticinum”  or  “apud  Ticinum.” 

Two  other  battles  were  fought  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood before  the  close  of  the  Roman  empire:  one 

* Polybius,  indeed,  does  not  distinctly  say  that 
the  Romans  crossed  the  Ticinus,  but  it  is  implied  in 
his  whole  narrative,  as  he  tells  us  that  the  consul 
ordered  a bridge  to  be  built  over  the  Ticinus  with 
the  pui-pose  of  crossing  that  river,  and  afterwards 
relates  their  advance. without  further  allusion  to  it 
(iii.  64,  65).  But  after  narrating  the  defeat  and 
retreat  of  Scipio,  he  says  that  Hannibal  followed 
him  as  far  as  the  bridge  on  the  first  river,  which 
can  be  no  other  than  the  Ticinus.  (Jb.  66.) 
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in  A.D.  270,  in  which  the  Alemanni,  who  had  in- 
vaded Italy,  were  finally  defeated  by  the  Emperor 
Aurelian  (Viet.  Epit.  35):  the  other  in  A.  D.  352, 
between  the  rival  emperors  Magnentius  and  Con- 
stantins. (Jh.  42.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TIERNA  (called  by  Ptol.  Aiepua,  iii.  8.  § 10),  a 
town  of  Dacia  on  the  Danube,  opposite  to  the  castle 
of  Zeroes  {Old  Orsova)  in  I\Ioesia.  In  inscriptions 
we  find  it  called  Statio  Tsiemensis  (Murat,  p.  332. 
3;  Griselini,  i.  p.  265);  in  the  Digest  (de  Cens. 
i.  8),  Colonia  Zernensinm;  and  in  the  Not.  Imp. 
(c.  3),  Trans  Diernis.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIFATA  (ra  TKparrjva  opr),  Dion  Cass.:  Monte 
di  Maddaloni),  a mountain  ridge  on  the  borders  of 
Campania  and  Samnium,only  about  a mile  from  the 
city  of  Capua.  It  is  one  of  the  last  outlying  masses 
of  the  Apennines,  and  is  a long,  narrow  ridge  of  no 
great  elevation,  but  above  12  miles  in  length  from 
E.  to  W.,  and  presenting  a bold  and  steep  mountain 
front  towards  the  Campanian  plain,  upon  which  it 
looks  directly  down.  The  name  was  derived  accord- 
ing to  Festus  from  the  woods  of  evergreen  oak  with 
which  it  was  covered,  “ Tifata  ” being  equivalent 
to  “ iliceta,”  though  whether  it  was  an  Oscan  or  old 
Latin  word,  we  are  not  told.  (Fest.  s.  v.  Tifata.') 
It  is  first  mentioned  during  the  war  between  the 
Samnites  and  Campanians  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  First  Samnite  War.  On  that  occasion  the 
Samnit^  in  the  first  instance  occupied  the  ridge 
itself  with  a strong  force,  and  afterwards  drew  out 
their  main  army  into  the  plain  below,  where  they 
soon  defeated  the  Campanians  in  a pitched  battle. 
(Liv.  vii.  29.)  Livy  calls  it  on  this  occasion  “ Ti- 
fata, imminentes  Capuae  colles,”  and  elsewhere 
“montem  imminentem  Capuae”  (xxvi.  5),  which 
well  describes  its  character  and  situation.  It  was 
this  opportune  position  with  regard  to  Capua  and 
the  surrounding  plain,  that  caused  it  to  be  selected 
by  Hannibal  as  a post  where  he  established  his 
camp  in  b.  c.  215,  and  from  whence  he  long  carried 
on  his  operations  against  the  various  cities  of  Cam- 
pania. (Id.  xxiii.  36,  37,  39,  43,  xxvi.  5;  Sil. 
Ital.  xii.  487.)  At  a later  period  it  was  in  the 
plain  at  the  foot  of  Tifata  that  Sulla  defeated  the 
Marian  general  Norbanus,  B.  c.  83;  and  in  grati  - 
tude for  this  victory,  he  consecrated  a considerable 
tract  of  territory  to  Diana,  the  tutelary  goddess  of 
the  momitain.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  25.)  We  hence  learn 
that  that  divinity  had  a celebrated  temple  on  Tifata, 
and  the  “ Dianae  Tifatinae  fanum  ” is  noticed  also 
in  inscriptions  found  at  Capua.  From  one  of  these 
we  learn  that  the  consecrated  territory  was  again 
assigned  to  the  goddess  by  Vespasian.  (Orell. 
Inscr.  1460,  3055.)  As  the  Tabula  marks  a sta- 
tion “ Ad  Dianae  ” near  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
ridge,  it  is  probable  that  the  temple  was  situated  in 
that  neighbourhood.  (Tab.  Pent.)  From  the  same 
authority  we  learn  that  Jupiter,  who  was  worshipped 
on  so  many  of  the  highest  points  of  the  Apennines, 
had  a temple  also  on  Tifata,  to  which  it  gives  the 
name  of  Jovis  Tifatinus.  It  is  placed  in  the  Tabula 
at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  ridge.  (Tab.  Peut.) 
Again  in  b.  c.  48  the  fa.stnesses  of  this  mountain 
ridge  afforded  a shelter  to  IMilo  when  driven  from 
Capua.  (Dion  Cass.  xlii.  25.)  This  is  the  last 
time  its  name  is  mentioned  in  history,  and  it  is  not 
noticed  by  any  of  the  geographers  : in  the  middle 
ages  the  name  seems  to  have  been  wholly  forgotten ; 
and  the  mountain  is  now  called  from  a neighbouring 
village  the  Monte  di  Maddaloni.  But  the  descrip- 
tions of  Livy  and  Silius  Italic  us  leave  no  doubt  of  ' 
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the  identification.  It  is  indeed,  from  its  proximity 
to  Capua  and  the  abruptness  with  which  it  rises 
from  the  plain,  one  of  the  most  striking  natural  fea- 
tures of  this  part  of  Campania.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TIFERNUM  (T'Kpepvou)  was  the  name  of  two 
cities  or  towns  of  Umbria,  which  were  distinguished 
by  the  epithets  Tiberinum  and  Metaurense  (Plin.  iii. 
14.  s.  19). 

1.  Tifeuxum  Tiberinum,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  considerable  place  of  the  name,  was 
situated  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  modem  Cittd  di 
Gastello,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tiber,  about  20 
miles  E.  of  Arezzo.  The  Tifernates  Tiberini  are 
enumerated  among  the  municipal  communities  of 
Umbria  by  Pliny  (1.  c.);  but  our  principal  knowledge 
of  the  town  is  derived  from  the  epistles  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  whose  Tuscan  villa  was  situated  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. For  this  reason  the  citizens  had  chosen 
him  at  a very  early  age  to  be  their  patron  ; and  in 
return  for  this  honour  he  had  built  a temple  there  at 
his  own  expense.  (Plin.  iv.  1.)  He  afterwards 
adorned  this  with  statues  of  the  various  Roman  em- 
perors, to  which  he  in  one  of  his  letters  begs  leave 
to  add  that  of  Trajan  (Ib.  x.  24).  From  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Pliny’s  villa  itself  was  in  Etruria 
(whence  he  always  calls  it  his  Tuscan  villa),  while 
Tifernum  w’as  certainly  in  Umbria,  it  is  evident  that 
the  frontier  of  the  two  countries  ran  very  near  the 
latter  place,  veiy  probably  as  that  of  the  Tuscan 
and  Roman  States  does  at  the  present  day,  between 
Citta  di  Gastello  and  Borgo  S.  Sepolcro.  The  po- 
sition of  Tifernum  on  nearly  the  same  site  with  the 
former  of  these  cities  seems  to  be  well  established  by 
the  inscriptions  found  there  and  reported  by  Cluverius 
(Cluver.  Ital.  p.  624  ; Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  494.  5). 
But  it  was  probably  situated  rather  further  from 
the  Tiber,  as  Pliny  describes  it  as  being,  like  Perugia 
and  Ocriculum,  “ not  far”  from- that  river  (Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  9),  while  the  modern  Gittd  di  Gastello  almost 
adjoins  its  banks. 

The  precise  site  of  Pliny’s  Tuscan  villa  cannot  be 
ascertained,  as  the  terms  in  which  he  describes  its 
position  (Ep.  v.  6)  will  apply  to  many  localities  on 
the  underfalls  of  the  Apennines  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Tiber.  It  is,  however,  most  probable  that  it 
was  situated  (as  suggested  by  Cluverius)  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Borpo  S.  Sepolcro,  about  10  miles 
N.  of  Gitta  di  Gastello,  rather  than  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Tifernum.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  590.) 

2.  Tifernum  Metaurense  was  evidently,  as 
its  name  implies,  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Apennines,  in  the  valley  of  the  Metaunis.  Its  name 
is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  among  ancient  writers  ; 
but  it  is  found  in  several  inscriptions  (in  which  the 
citizens  are  termed,  as  by  Pliny,  Tifernates  Metau- 
renses),  and  the  discoveiy  of  these  at  S.  Angelo  in 
Vado  leaves  no  doubt  that  Tifernum  occupied  the 
same  site  as  that  town,  near  the  sources  of  the  Me- 
taurus,  about  20  miles  above  Fossombrone.  (Forum 
Sempronii).  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  621  ; Orell.  Inscr. 
3049,  3305,  3902.) 

It  is  uncertain  which  of  the  towns  above  mentioned 
is  the  Tifernum  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  § 53);  perhaps 
the  first  has  the  better  claim.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TIFERNUS  (^irepvos,  Ptol.:  Bifemo),  one  of 
the  most  considerable  rivers  of  Samnium,  which  has 
its  sources  in  the  heart  of  that  country,  near  Bovi- 
anum  (Bojano),  in  a lofty  group  of  mountains,  now 
known  by  the  same  name  as  the  river  (Monte  Bi- 
ferno).  This  is  evidently  the  same  which  is  called 
by  Livy  the  Tifernus  Mons,  which  the  Samnite 
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army  had  occupied  as  a stronghold  in  b.  c.  295  • but 
notwithstanding  the  strength  of  the  position,  they 
were  attacked  and  defeated  there  by  the  Roman  con- 
sul L.  Volumnius  Flamma  (Liv.  x.  30,  31).  Upon 
two  other  occasions  during  the  Samnite  wars  Livy 
speaks  of  Tifernus  or  Tifernum  in  a manner  that 
would  leave  it  uncertain  whether  this  mountain  fast- 
ness is  meant,  or  a town  of  the  same  name  (Liv.  ix. 
44,  X.  14) ; but  as  we  have  no  other  mention  of  a 
town  of  Tifernum  in  Samnium,  it  is  perhaps  more 
probable  that  in  all  these  eases  the  mountain  of  that 
name  is  meant.  The  group  thus  named  is  a part  of 
tliat  known  collectively  as  the  Monte  Matese, — one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  mountain  masses  in  Sam- 
nium. [Samnium.]  The  river  Tifernus  has  a course 
of  above  60  miles  from  its  source  to  the  Adriatic,  in 
a general  direction  from  SW.  to  NE.  In  the  lower 
part  of  its  course,  after  leaving  the  confines  of  Sam- 
nium, it  constituted  in  ancient  times  the  boundary 
between  Apulia  and  the  Frentani.  (Mel.  ii.  4.  § 6 ; 
Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16,  12.  s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 18, 
where  the  MSS.  have  ^irepvos  ; but  this  is  pro- 
bably a mistake  for  T'upepuos.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
TIGAVA  CASTE  A (It.  Ant.  p.  38 ; Tigavae, 
Plin.  V.  2.  s.  1 ; Tt7aCa,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 26),  a fortress 
in  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  between  Oppidum  Novum 
and  Malliana,  variously  identified  with  El-Herha, 
Cantor  a,  Abd-el-Kader. 

TIGRA  (called  Tiya  by  Procopius,  cfe  A ec?.  iv.  7), 
a fortress  in  Moesia  Inferior,  near  the  Danube,  and 
between  Sexantaprista  and  Appiaria  (Itin.  Ant.  p. 
222).  In  the  Not.  Imp.  it  is  called  Tegra.  Va- 
riously identified  with  Marotin  and  a place  near 
Oluglmsar.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIGRANOCERTA  (to  Tiypai'6KepTa,  Strab.  xi. 
pp.  522,  532;  Ptol.  v.  13.  § 22;  ^ TiypauoKepra, 
Plut.  Lucull.  25,  &c.),  literally,  the  city  of  Tigranes, 
since  Kepra  (Jcert,  gerd,  or  karta')  meant,  in  the 
Armenian  dialect,  city  (Hesych.  iii.  p.  237).  The 
later  capital  of  Armenia,  built  by  Tigranes  on  an 
eminence  by  the  river  Nicephorius,  a city  of  con- 
siderable size  and  strongly  fortified.  It  was  in  a 
great  measure  populated  with  Greeks  and  Mace- 
donians, taken  thither  by  force  from  Cappadocia 
and  Cilicia.  After  Lucullus  gained  his  victory  over 
Tigranes  before  its  walls,  he  caused  a great  part  of 
the  still  unfinished  town  to  be  pulled  down,  and 
permitted  its  kidnapped  inhabitants  to  return  to 
their  homes.  Nevertheless,  the  town  continued  to 
exist,  though  we  hear  but  little  of  it  subsequently 
to  this  event.  (Cf.  Strab.  ll.  cc.  and  xii.  p.  539,  xvi. 
p.  747;  App.  Mithr.  67;  Plut.  Lucull.  25,  sqq.; 
Tac.  Ann.  xii.  50,  xiv.  24,  xv.  4;  Plin.  vi. 
9.  s.  10.)  It  has  been  variously  identified  with  the 
ruins  of  Sert  on  the  Chahur,  with  Mejafurkin^  and 
with  Amid  or  Amadiah.  (See  Ainsworth,  ii.  p. 
361;  St.  Martin,  i.  p.  173;  Ritter,  Erdk.  x.  p.  87, 
xi.  p.  106,  sqq.  ) [T.  H.  D.] 

TIGRIS,  a celebrated  river  of  Asia.  We  find 
various  forms  of  its  name,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin 
writers.  The  earlier  and  more  classical  Greek  form 
is  6 Tt^prjs,  gen.  T'ly p-qros  (Herod,  vi.  20;  Xen. 
Anah.  iv.  1.  § 3;  Arr.  Anah.  vii.  7,  &c.),  whilst  the 
form  6 Tt7pis,  gen.  T'lypiSos,  and  sometimes  Tiyptos, 
is  more  usual  among  the  later  writers.  (Strab.  ii. 
p.  79, XV.  p.  728;  Ptol.  v.  13.  § 7;  Plut.  Lucull.  22, 
&c.)  Amongst  the  Romans  the  nom.  is  constantly 
Tigris,  with  the  gen.  Tigris  and  occ.  Tigrin  and 
Tigrim  among  the  better  writers  (Virg.  Eel.  i.  63; 
Lucan,  iii.  261;  Plin.  vi.  s.  9;  Curt.  iv.  5,  &c.); 
but  sometimes  Tigridis,  Tigridem  (Lucan,  iii.  256; 
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Eutrop.  ix.  18;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.  § 20,  &c.) 
According  to  Pliny,  the  river  in  the  upper  part  of 
its  course,  where  it  flowed  gently,  was  called  Diglito; 
but  lower  down,  where  it  moved  with  more  rapidity, 
it  bore  the  name  of  Tigris,  which,  in  the  Median 
language,  signified  an  arrow  (cf.  Strab.  xi.  p.  529 ; 
Curt.  iv.  9 ; Isid.  Or.  xii.  c.  2,  &c.)  Josephus  (Ant. 
i.  1,  2,  sq.)  and  Zonaras  (Ann.  i.  2)  mention  that  it 
bore  the  name  of  Diglad ; and  in  its  earliest  course 
it  is  still  called  Daghele,  Didschle  or  Dadschla. 

According  to  the  general  testimony  of  the  ancients 
the  Tigiis  rose  in  Armenia  (Xen.  Anah.  iv.  1.  § 3; 
Eratosth.  ap.  Strab.  ii.  p.  80;  Plin.  vi.  27.  s.  31;  Ptol. 
1.  c.,  &c.).  Diodorus,  indeed,  places  its  sources  in 
the  territoiy  of  the  Uxii  in  Persia  (xvii.  67);  but 
he  has  here  confounded  the  Tigris  with  the  Pasi- 
tigris.  Herodotus  (v.  52)  observes  that  there  were 
three  rivers  bearing  the  name  of  Tigris,  but  that 
they  did  not  spring  from  the  same  source;  one 
of  them  rising  in  Armenia,  another  in  the  country 
of  the  Matieiii,  whilst  he  does  not  mention  the 
origin  of  the  third.  These  two  branches,  which  are 
not  mentioned  by  any  other  ancient  writer,  are  the 
more  western  and  proper  sources  of  the  Tigris  in 
Sophene,  to  the  NE.  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. The  more  eastern  of  them  forms  the 
little  river  Nymphius  or  Nympbaeus  (now  the 
Batman  Su  or  river  of  Miafarakin.')  The  union 
of  these  two  sources  forais  the  main  western  arm  of 
the  Tigris,  which  flows  for  between  100  and  200 
miles,  first  in  a NE.,  then  in  a S.,  and  lastly  in  an 
E.  direction,  before  it  joins  the  main  eastern  branch 
of  the  river,  about  62  miles  SE.  of  Tigranocerta. 
The  authors  subsequent  to  Herodotus  do  not  notice 
his  correct  account  of  these  sources,  but  confine 
themselves  entirely  to  the  eastern  branch.  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo  (xi.  pp.  521,  529)  this  rose  in  Mount 
Niphates,  at  a distance  of  2500  stadia  from  the 
sources  of  the  Euphrates.  But  Pliny,  who  has 
written  in  most  detail  concerning  this  eastern  branch, 
describes  it  as  rising  in  a plain  of  Armenia  Major, 
at  a place  called  Elegosine  (vi.  27.  s.  31).  It  then 
flowed  through  the  nitrous  lake  of  Arethusa,  without, 
however,  mingling  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
lake,  and  after  losing  itself  at  a place  called 
Zoroanda  (near  the  present  Hazur),  under  a chain  of 
the  Taurus  (the  Nimrud  DagK)^  burst  again  from 
the  earth,  and  flowed  through  a second  lake,  the 
Thospites.  After  emerging  from  this,  it  again  sank 
into  the  earth  with  much  noise  and  foam  (cf.  Strab. 
xvi.  p.  746;  Prise.  Bering.  913;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii. 
6.  § 15,  &c.),  and,  after  a subterranean  passage  of 
25  miles,  reappeared  at  a place  called  Nymphaeum 
(cf.  Justin,  xlii.  3).  The  account  of  Strabo,  how- 
ever, varies  very  considerably  from  the  preceding 
one  of  Pliny.  The  former  writer  mentions  only  one 
lake  (xi.  p.  529),  the  description  of  which  entirely 
resembles  Pliny’s  Arethusa,  but  which  Strabo  calls 
Arsene  or  Thopitis,  meaning  evidently  the  Thospites 
of  Pliny,  the  present  Wan  in  Tosp.,  on  which  is 
situated  the  town  of  ArdscMsch,  with  which  the 
Tigris  is  in  reality  quite  unconnected.  Subsequently 
the  river  approaches  the  Euphrates  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Seleucia,  forming  in  this  part  of  its 
course  the  boundary  between  Assyria  and  Mesopo- 
tamia. Diodorus  Siculus  (ii.  11)  and  Curtius  (v.  1) 
erroneously  represent  it  as  flowing  through  Media, 
which  it  does  not  even  touch.  Near  Seleucia,  it 
was  connected  with  the  Euphrates  by  means  of 
canals  (Arrian,  Anab.  vii.  7).  After  this,  it  again 
retires  from  the  Euphrates,  till  at  last,  bending  its 
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course  to  the  SW.,  it  completely  unites  with  that 
river,  at  a place  called  by  Pliny  (/.  c.)  Digba,  1000 
stadia  above  their  common  embouchure  in  the 
Persian  gulf.  Many  of  the  ancients  were  aware  that 
the  two  rivers  joined  one  another,  and  had  a com- 
mon mouth  (Plin.  *6.;  Strab.  ii.  p.  79;  Procop. 
B.  P.  i.  1 7,  &c.),  whilst  others  were  of  opinion  that 
the  Euphrates  had  a separate  embouchure  (Onesi- 
critus,  a^.  xv.  p.  729;  Arrian,  Anah.  1.  c.; 

and  Jnd.  41;  Nearch.  p.  37,  Huds.).  But  even 
those  who  recognised  their  junction  were  not  agreed 
as  to  which  stream  it  was  that  received  the  other, 
and  whether  their  united  course,  now  the  Shat-el- 
Arab,  should  be  called  Tigris  or  Euphrates.  Most 
writers  adopted  the  former  name,  but  Nearchus  and 
Onesicritus  preferred  that  of  the  Euphrates  (cf. 
Arrian,  Indie.  41).  It  is  not  impossible,  however, 
that  the  Euphrates  may  at  one  time  have  had  a 
separate  mouth  (cf.  Plin.  1.  c. ; Ritter,  ErdL  x.  p.  27 ). 
There  was  also  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
number  of  mouths  by  which  the  united  stream 
emptied  itself  into  the  Persian  gulf.  Its  western 
mouths  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancient 
Greeks,  as  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  the  first  who 
caused  the  coast  to  the  W.  of  the  Tigris  to  be 
accurately  surveyed  ; and  amongst  later  conquerors, 
Trajan  alone  penetrated  as  far  as  this  neighbour- 
hood. Hence  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  well  as  Pliny 
(1.  c.),  speak  of  only  one  mouth,  the  breadth  of 
which  is  given  by  the  latter  at  10  miles.  Ptolemy, 
however,  mentions  two  mouths  (vi.  3.  § 2)  at  a 
distance  of  1^  degrees  apart,  which  is  confirmed  by 
Onesicritus  (ap.  Philostorg.  ffist.  Eccl.  iii.  7,  8), 
according  to  whom  the  island  between  these  mouths 
was  inhabited  by  the  Meseni.  But  probably  by  the 
eastern  mouth  was  meant  that  of  the  river  Eulaeus, 
the  present  Karun,  one  arm  of  which  unites  with 
the  Tigris,  whilst  the  other  falls  into  the  sea  by  an 
independent  mouth.  This  river  was  also  called 
Pasitigris  by  the  ancients  (Ilo(rlTt7pis,  Strab.  xv.  p, 
729),  that  is,  “the  little  Tigris,”  from  the  old 
Persian  word  pas,  signifying  “ small ; ” whence  also 
among  the  modern  Persians  it  bears  the  name  of 
Didjlahi-Kvdak,  which  means  the  same  thing. 
Hence  we  may  explain  how  the  united  stream  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  itself  was  throughout  its 
course  called  Pasitigris  by  some  writers  (Strab.  1.  c. ; 
Plin.  1.  c.) ; whilst  others  regarded  the  Pasitigris  as 
quite  a separate  stream,  rising  in  the  territory  of 
the  Uxii,  and  disemboguing  into  the  Persian  gulf 
(Nearch.  ap.  Strab.  1.  c.;  Arrian, /«</.  42;  Di(^or. 
xvii.  67 ; Curt.  v.  3,  init).  This  last  view  would 
make  it  identical  with  the  present  Karun  (cf 
Kinneir,  Mem.  p.  .59;  Gosselin,  Recherches,  ^c.  ii. 
p.  86,  sqq;  Vincent,  Peripl.  iii.  p.  67,  not.  &c.). 
The  other  affluents  of  the  Tigris  were  the  Nice- 
phorius  or  Centritis,  the  Zabatus  or  Lycus,  the 
Bumadus,  the  Caprus,  the  Tornadotus  or  Toma, 
apparently  the  same  as  the  Physcus  of  Xenophon 
(Ana6.  ii.  4.  § 25),  the  Gyndes  or  Delas,  the 
Choaspes,  and  the  Coprates,  which  fell  into  the 
main  stream  after  joining  the  Eulaeus.  All  these 
rivers  were  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris. 
The  stream  of  the  Tigris  was  very  rapid,  and 
according  to  Strabo  (p.  529)  from  its  very  source ; 
whilst  Pliny  (/.  c.)  more  correctly  ascribes  this 
quality  only  to  its  lower  course.  It  was,  in  fact, 
owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  water  which  the 
Tigris  received  by  means  of  the  canals  which 
connected  it  with  the  Eupiirates,  none  of  which  was 
returned  through  the  same  channels,  owing  to  the 
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bed  of  the  Tigris  being  at  a lower  level.  (Arrian, 
1.  c. ; Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  28 ; Strab.  1.  c. ; Hor.  Od.  iv. 
14,  46;  Lucan,  iiL  256,  &c.)  In  ancient  times 
many  dams  had  been  constracted  in  its  course  from 
Opis  to  its  mouth,  designed  to  retain  its  waters  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  adjoining  districts 
(cf.  Heeren,  Idem,  i.  2.  p.  171 ; Tavernier,  Voyages, 
i.  p.  185;  Niebuhr,  Reise,  ii.  p.  243).  These,  how- 
ever, were  all  cut  through  by  Alexander,  in  order 
to  improve  the  navigation,  which  began  as  high  up 
as  Opis  (Arrian,  1.  c.;  Strab.  739,  sq.)  Between 
Mosul  and  the  confluence  of  the  greater  Zab,  and 
3 hours’  journey  above  the  latter,  there  still  remains 
an  ancient  dam  of  masonry  thrown  across  the  stream 
(Ritter,  ErdJeunde,  x.  p.  5,  sqq.).  [T.  H.  D.j 
TIGUADRA,  a small  island  off  the  coast  of 
Spain,  opposite  the  town  of  Palma,  in  the  island  of 
Balearis  Major.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  11.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
TIGURINUS  PAGUS.  [Helvetii.] 
TILADAE  (TiAdSa/,  Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 15),  a race 
who  lived  under  the  Mons  Maeandrus  in  Western 
India.  They  are  probably  the  same  as  the  Taluctae 
of  Pliny  (vi.  19.  s.  22).  [Taluctae.]  [V.] 
TILAVEMPTUS  (TjAaoiie^wros : Tagliamento'), 
a river  of  Venetia,  which  has  its  sources  in  the 
Alps,  above  80  miles  from  the  sea,  and  after  tra- 
versing the  broad  plain  of  the  Frioul,  falls  into  the 
Adriatic  sea  between  Aquileia  and  Concordia. 
(Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 26.)  It  is  the 
most  considerable  river  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and, 
like  all  the  neighbouring  rivers,  is  subject  to  be 
swollen  by  floods  and  winter  rains,  so  that  it  leaves 
a broad  bed  of  shingle,  great  part  of  which  is  dry 
at  ordinary  seasons.  The  name  is  found  in  Pliny 
and  Ptolemy;  and  it  is  doubtless  the  same  river 
which  is  described  by  Strabo,  though  without  men- 
tioning its  name,  as  separating  the  territory  of 
Aquileia  from  the  province  of  Venetia,  and  which 
he  says  was  navigable  for  1200  stadia  from  its 
mouth.  (Strab.  v.  p.  214.)  This  last  statement 
is  indeed  a great  exaggeration;  but  the  valley  of 
the  Tagliamento  is  one  of  the  natural  openings  of 
this  part  of  the  Alps,  and  was  followed  by  the  line 
of  a Roman  road,  which  proceeded  from  Aquileia 
by  Julium  Carnicum  (^Zuglio)  over  the  pass  of  the 
Monte  di  Sia  Croce  into  the  valley  of  the  Gail. 
[Alpes,  p.  110.] 

Pliny  speaks  (1.  c.)  of  a “ Tilaventum  majus 
minusque,”  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  river  he 
meant  to  designate  under  the  latter  appellation. 
The  name  is  written  in  the  Tabula  “ Tiliabinie,” 
while  it  assumes  very  nearly  its  modem  form  in  the 
Geographer  of  Ravenna.  (Taliamentum,  Geogr. 
Rav.  iv.  36.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TILENE,  in  Gallia.  The  name  is  File  in  the 
Table,  or  Filena  as  some  say.  D’Anville  altered  it 
to  Tilene,  and  he  finds  the  place  on  a road  in  the 
Table  from  Andomatunum  (^Langres')  to  Cabil- 
lonum  (^Challon-sur-Saone').  The  place  is  Til-le- 
Chdteau,  the  Tile  Castrum  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Some  documents  of  that  time  have  Tiricastrum  and 
Tricastel,  and  accordingly  the  place  is  vulgarly 
called  Tre-chdteau  or  Tri-chdteau.  [G.  L.] 
TILPHOSSA  FONS.  [Boeotia,  p.  412,  a.] 
TILPHO'SSIUM  or  TILPHOSSAEUM.  [Boe- 
otia, p.  412,  a.] 

TILURIUM  (Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  31),  or  Tiluri 
Pons  (^Itin.  Ant.  p.  337),  a place  in  Dalmatia,  on 
the  river  Tilurus.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  place 
as  the  Tribulium  of  Pliny  (iii.  22.  s.  26).  Now 
Trigl.  [T,  H.  D.J 
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TILURTJS,  a river  of  Dalmatia  falling  into  the 
sea  near  Dalminium.  (^Itin.  Ant.  p.  337 ; Tab.  Pent.') 
Now  the  Czettina.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIMACHUS,  a river  in  Upper  Moesia,  a tributary 
of  the  Danube,  which  it  joined  between  Dorticum 
and  Florentiana.  (Plin,  iii.  26.  s.  29:  Tab.  Pent.') 
Now  the  Timoh.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIMACUM  MAJUS  and  MINUS  (Tifiaicou, 
Ptol.  iii.  9.  § 5),  two  towns  of  Moesia  Superior  si- 
tuated on  the  Timachus.  (Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7 ; Tab. 
Pent.)  One  still  exists  by  the  name  of  Timoh;  but 
Mannert  seeks  the  larger  town  near  Iperik,  and  the 
smaller  one  near  Geurgowatz.  [T.  H.  D,] 

TIMALINUM,  a place  in  Gallaecia  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis  (Jtin.  Ant.  pp.  425,  430).  Variously 
identified  with  VillarteUmLwH  Fontaneira.  [T.H.D.] 
TIMA'VUS  (Tijuavus : Timao),  a river  of  Venetia, 
flowing  into  the  Adriatic  sea  between  Aquileia  and 
Tergeste,  about  12  miles  E.  of  the  former  city. 
Notwithstanding  its  classical  celebrity,  it  is  one  of 
the  shortest  of  rivers,  being  formed  by  copious 
sources  which  burst  out  from  the  rock  at  the  foot  of 
a lofty  cliff,  and  immediately  constitute  a broad  and 
deep  river,  which  has  a course  of  little  more  than  a 
mile  before  it  discharges  itself  into  the  sea.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  sources  are  the  outlets  of 
some  subterranean  stream,  and  that  the  account  of 
Posidonius  (ap.  Strab.  v.  p.  215),  who  says  that  the 
river  after  a course  of  some  length  falls  into  a 
chasm,  and  is  carried  under  ground  about  130 
stadia  before  it  issues  out  again  and  falls  into  the 
sea,  is  substantially  correct.  Such  subterranean 
passages  are  indeed  not  uncommon  in  Carniola,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  from  what  particular 
river  or  lake  the  waters  of  the  Timavus  derive  their 
origin;  but  the  popular  notion  still  regards  them  as 
the  outflow  of  a stream  which  sinks  into  the  earth 
near  S.  Canzian^  about  13  miles  from  the  place  of 
their  reappearance.  (Cluver.  Ttal.  p.  193.)  The 
number  of  the  sources  is  variously  stated  : Virgil, 
in  the  well-known  passage  in  which  he  describes 
them  (^Aen.  i.  245),  reckons  them  nine  in  number, 
and  this  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Mela;  while 
Strabo  speaks  of  seven ; and  this  would  appear  from 
Servius  to  have  been  the  common  belief  (Seiv. acZ  Aen. 
1.  c. ; Mel.  ii.  4.  § 3),  which  is  supported  also  by  Mar- 
tial, while  Claudian  follows  Virgil  (Mart.  iv.  25.  6; 
Claudian,  de  VI.  Cons.  Hon.  198).  Cluverius,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  find  but  six,  and  some  modern 
travellers  make  them  only  four.  Strabo  adds  that, 
according  to  Polybius,  all  but  one  of  them  were  salt, 
a circumstance  which  would  imply  some  connection 
with  the  sea,  and,  according  to  Cluverius,  who 
described  them  from  personal  observation,  this  was 
distinctly  the  case  in  his  time  ; for  though  at  low 
water  the  stream  issued  tranquilly  from  its  rocky 
sources,  and  flowed  with  a still  and  placid  current 
to  the  sea,  yet  at  high  tides  the  waters  were  swollen, 
so  as  to  rush  forth  with  much  greater  force  and 
volume,  and  inundate  the  neighbouring  meadows: 
and  at  such  times,  he  adds,  the  waters  of  all  the 
sources  but  one  become  perceptibly  brackish,  doubt- 
less from  some  subterranean  communication  with 
the  sea.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  194.)  It  appears  from 
this  account  that  Virgil’s  remarkable  expressions — 

“ Unde  per  ora  novem,  vasto  cum  murmure  mentis 

It  tnare  proruptum,  et  pelago  premit  arva  sonauti  ” 

— are  not  mere  rhetorical  exaggerations,  but  have  a 
foundation  in  fact.  It  was  doubtless  from  a refer- 
ence to  the  same  circumstance  that,  according  to 
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Polybius  (ap.  Strab.  1.  c.),  the  stream  was  called 
by  the  natives  “ the  source  and  mother  of  the  sea  ” 
{pgripa  tt}s  ^aAdrTTjy.)  It  is  probable  that  the 
communication  with  the  sea  has  been  choked  up, 
as  no  modern  traveller  alludes  to  the  phenomenon 
described  by  Cluverius.  The  Timao  is  at  present 
a veiy  still  and  tranquil  stream,  but  not  less  than 
50  yards  broad  close  to  its  source,  and  deep  enough 
to  be  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  size. 
Hence  it  is  justly  called  by  Virgil  “magnus 
Timavus”  (^EcL  viii.  6);  and  Ausonius  speaks  of 
the  “ aequoreus  amnis  Timavi  ” (C/ar.  tfrb.  xiv. 
34). 

Livy  speaks  of  the  “ lacum  Timavi,”  by  which 
he  evidently  means  nothing  more  than  the  basin 
formed  by  the  waters  near  their  source  (Liv.  xli. 
1):  it  was  close  to  this  that  the  Roman  consul 
A.  Manlius  established  his  camp,  while  C.  Furius 
with  1 0 ships  appears  to  have  ascended  the  river 
to  the  same  point,  where  their  combined  camp  was 
attacked  and  plundered  by  the  Istrians,  According 
to  Strabo  there  was  a temple  in  honour  of  Diomed 
erected  near  the  sources  of  the  Timavus,  with  a 
sacred  grove  attached  to  it.  (Strab.  v.  p.  214), 
There  were  also  warm  springs  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, which  are  now  known  as  the  Bagni  di  S. 
Giovanni.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TIMOLAEUM  (Tip.o\aiov),  a fort  or  castle  on 
the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  40  or  60  stadia  to  the 
north  of  Climax,  and  100  or  150  stadia  from  Cape 
Carambis.  (Marcian,  p.  71;  Anon.  Peripl.  P.  E. 
p.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

TIMONFTIS  (TigoopiTis'),  a district  in  the  in- 
terior of  Paphlagonia,  near  the  borders  of  Bithynia. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  562;  Ptol.  v.  1.  § 12.)  Pliny  (v. 
42)  mentions  its  inhabitants  under  the  name  of  Ti- 
moniacenses,  and  Stephanus  B.  knows  Timonium 
(Tip.diviov')  as  a fort  in  Paphlagonia,  from  which  the 
district  no  doubt  derived  its  name.  [L.  S.] 

TINA  (TtVa  or  TtVva,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 5),  a river  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Britannia  Romana,  forming  the  boun- 
dary between  it  and  Britannia  Barbara,  and  still 
called  the  Tyne.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TINCONCIUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Itins. 
on  a road  between  Avaricum  (^Bourges)  and  Decetia 
(^Becise).  In  the  Table  the  name  is  Tincollo.  The 
distance  in  the  Itins.  is  the  same  (xx.)  from  Ava- 
ricum to  Tinconcium  (^Sancoins'),  which  is  named 
Tincentium  in  some  middle-age  documents.  The 
Itins.  do  not  agree  in  the  distance  between  Tincon- 
cium and  Decetia.  [G.  L,] 

TINFADI,  a place  in  Numidia,  22  miles  W.  of 
Theveste  (/</«,  Ant.  p.  33).  According  to  Lapie, 
the  ruins  on  the  Oued  Hrhia.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TINGENTERA.  [Tkansducta.] 

TINGIS  (Tj77is,  Strab.  iii.  p.  140,  and  Ti'7a, 
xvii.  p.  827 ; in  Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 5,  Tl77is  Kaiadpeia), 
a very  ancient  city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Mauretania. 
Mela  (i.  5)  calls  it  Tinge,  Pliny  (v.  1.  s.  1)  Tingi. 
It  lay  60  miles  W.  of  the  promontory  of  Abyla 
(^Itin.  Ant.  p.  9,  &c)  and  30  miles  from  Belo  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Spain  (Plin.  1.  c.).  Mela  and  Pliny 
record  the  tradition  of  its  foundation  by  Antaeus, 
whilst  according  to  Plutarch  it  was  founded  by 
Sophax,  a son  of  Hercules  and  the  widow  of  Antaeus 
(^Sert.  9).  In  that  neighbourhood  was  the  fabled 
grave  of  Antaeus,  and  his  skeleton  60  cubits  long 
(Sti-ab.  xvii.  829,  cf.  iii.  p.  422).  These  mythic 
legends  serve  at  least  to  indicate  the  great  antiquity 
of  the  place.  (Cf.  Strab.  1.  c. ; Solin.  c.  45.)  It 
I was  raised  by  Augustus  to  the  rauk  of  a free  city 
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(Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  45) , and  in  the  time  of  Clau- 
dius became  a Roman  colony  (Plin.  1.  c. ; Itin.  Ant. 
8,  12)  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Tingitana. 
It  was  also  a place  of  considerable  trade.  Now 
Tangier.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TPNIA  (Teveas:  Timia),  a small  river  of  Um- 
bria, fulling  into  the  Tiber,  a few  miles  below 
Perusia.  The  name  is  given  by  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers to  the  affluent  of  the  Tiber  (one  of  the  first 
tributaries  which  that  river  receives),  but  at  the 
present  day  the  stream  called  the  Timia  loses  its 
name  after  its  junction  with  the  Topino^  a more 
considerable  stream.  Four  small  rivers  indeed  bring 
down  their  united  waters  to  the  Tiber  at  this  point : 
1,  the  Maroggia,  which  rises  between  Todi  and 
Spoleto,  and  brings  with  it  the  waters  of  the  Cli- 
tunno,  the  ancient  Clitumnus;  2,  the  Timia, 
which  joins  the  Clitumnus  near  Mevania  {Be- 
vagn<x)\  3,  the  Topino,  which  descends  from  the 
Apennines  near  Nocera,  and  turns  abruptly  to  the 
NW.,  after  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Timia ; and 
4,  the  Chiascio,  which  joins  the  Topino  from  the 
N.  only  3 miles  from  the  point  w'here  it  falls  into 
the  Tiber.  Though  thus  augmented  from  various 
quarters  the  Tinia  was  always  an  inconsiderable 
stream.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  navigable  with 
difficulty  even  for  boats,  and  Silius  Italicus  calls  it 
“ Tiniae  inglorius  humor.”  (SiL  Ital.  viii.  452 ; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Strab.  v.  p.  227.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TINNE'TIO,  a place  in  Rhaetia,  mentioned  only 
in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  277),  but  still  retaining 
its  ancient  name  in  the  form  of  Tinzen.  [L.  S.] 
TINU'RTIUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Itins. 
near  the  Saone,  between  Cabillonum  (^Challon')  and 
Matisco  (^Mdcon).  The  Antonine  Itin.  marks  M.P. 
xxi.,  leugas  xiiii.  between  Cabillonum  and  Tinur- 
tium,  which  is  Tournus.  The  Table  gives  only 
xii.,  which  appears  to  be  nearer  the  truth.  The 
turn  Itins.  do  not  agree  in  the  distance  between 
Tinurtium  and  Matisco.  Spartianus  ( Vita  Septim. 
Severi,  c.  11)  says  that  Severus  defeated  Clodius 
Albinus  at  Tinurtium,  or  Trinurtium,  for  the-reading 
is  perhaps  doubtful.  (Is.  Casaubon,  in  Aelium  Spar- 
tianurn  uotae).  Dion  (Ixxv.  c.  6),  Herodian  (iii.  7), 
and  Eutropius  (viii.  18)  speak  of  Clodius  Albinus 
being  defeated  by  Severus  at  or  near  Lugdunum 
(Lyon).  The  name  Tinurtium  appears  to  be  some- 
times miswritten  Tiburtium.  [G.  L.J 

TIORA  MATIENA.  [Aborigines.] 
TIPARENUS,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Her- 
mionis  in  Argolis,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iv.  12. 
s.  19).  It  is  frequently  identified  with  Spetzia  ; but 
Leake  remarks  that  Tiparenus  has  no  appearance  of 
a Greek  name,  and  conjectures  that  it  is  an  error 
for  Tricarenus,  the  same  as  the  Tricrana  of  Pau- 
sanias  (ii.  34.  § 8)  and  the  modern  Trikhiri. 
(Leake,  JLorea,  vol.  ii.  p.  465;  Ross,  Wanderunyen 
in  Griechenland,  vol.  ii.  p.  21). 

TIPASA  (Tiiraara,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 5).  1.  A town  in 
Mauretania  Caesariensis,  endowed  with  the  jus  Latii 
by  the  emperor  Claudius  (Plin.  v s.  1)  and  subse- 
quently a Roman  colony  (Lm.  Ant.  p.  15).  It  lay 
between  Icosium  and  Caesarea  (76.).  Procopius 
(5.  V.  ii.  10)  mentions  two  columns  nearTipasa  in 
the  SE.  of  Mauretania,  which  had  on  them  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  in  the  Phoenician  language : “ We 
are  fugitives  from  the  face  of  Joshua,  the  robber, 
and  his  son  Nave.”  Now  Tefessad  or  Tefesah. 

2.  A town  in  Numidia,  on  the  road  from  Sicca 
to  Cirta  (Jtin.  Ant.  p.  41).  Now  Tebessa  or  Ti- 
fech.  [1\  H.  D.] 
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TIPHAE.  [SiPHAE.] 

TIPHSAH.  [Thapsacus.] 

TIPSUM  or  TIPSUS  {It.  Hier.  p.  569),  a place 
in  Thrace,  now  Sundukli  or  Karassiui,  according  to 
Lapie.  [J.  R.] 

TIRIDA.  [Stabulum  Diomedis.] 

TIRISSA  (Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  6),  called  by  Arrian 
Terpur'ias  (Per.  P.  Eux.  p.  24),  and  in  the  Tab. 
Pent.  Tris.sa;  a fortified  place  on  the  promontory  of 
Tirizis.  From  its  situation  on  this  bold  headland 
it  was  sometimes  called  simply  ‘'Anpa  (Steph.  B.  p. 
53;  Hierocl.  p.  637),  and  hence  at  present  Ekerne 
or  Kavarna.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIRISTASIS  (Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18;  Teip'urTaai^, 
Scyl.  p.  28;  Tiplaraais,  Epist.  Phil,  ad  Ath.  ap. 
Dem.  p.  159,  R.),  a town  of  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nesus,  on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis.  It  M'as  in- 
cluded in  the  dominions  of  Philip,  who  in  the  letter 
above  referred  to  complains  that  the  Athenian 
general  Diopeithes  had  taken  it  and  sold  its  inhabit- 
ants for  slaves  (b.  c.  340)  [Diopeithes,  Diet. 
Biog.^  According  to  Choiseul,  its  site  is  still  occu- 
pied by  a village  bearing  the  same  name.  [J.  R.] 
TIRIZIS  (Tipi^is,  Strab.  vii.  p 319),  a very  pro- 
jecting headland  of  Moesia  in  the  Pontus  Euxinna. 
The  name  varies,  being  written  Tipi(a  in  Anou. 
(Perip.  P.  Eux.  p.  13),  Tipia-rpts  or  TipiarTpia  &Kpn 
by  Ptolemy  (iii.  10.  § 8),  and  Tiristis  by  Mela  (ii. 
2).  Now  Cape  Gulgrad.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIRYNS  (T'lpvps:  Eih.  TipvvQios:  the  name  is 
perhaps  connected  with  rvppis,  Lepsius,  Tyrrh.  Pe~ 
lasger,  p.  13),  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
Greece,  lay  a short  distance  SE.  of  Argos,  on  the 
right  of  the  road  leading  to  Epidaurus  (Pans.  ii.  25. 
§ 8),  and  at  the  distance  of  12  stadia  from  Nau- 
plia.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  373.)  Its  massive  walls, 
which  have  been  regarded  with  wonder  in  all  ages, 
are  said  to  have  been  the  work . of  the  Cyclopes, 
and  belong  to  the  same  age  as  those  of  Mycenae. 
(Pans.  ii.  16.  § 5,  ii.  2.5.  § 8,  vii.  25.  § 6,  ix.  36.  § 
5;  Strab.  1.  c.;  Plin.  vii.  56.  s.  57.)  Hence  Homer 
calls  the  city  Tipws  Teixidea-aa.  (11.  ii.  559.) 
Pindar  speaks  of  the  Ku/cAwwia  irpSdvpa  of  Tiryns 
(Fragm.  642,  ed.  Bbckh),  and  Pausanias  says  that 
the  walls  are  not  less  worthy  of  admiration  than  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt  (ix.  36.  § 5.)  In  another  pas- 
sage he  describes  the  walls  as  consisting  of  wide 
masses  of  stone  (apyol  A'lOoi),  of  such  a size,  that  a 
yoke  of  oxen  could  not  stir  the  least  of  them,  the 
interstices  being  filled  in  with  smaller  stones  to 
make  the  whole  more  compact  and  solid.  (Pans.  ii. 
25.  § 8.)  The  foundation  of  Tiryns  ascends  to  the 
earliest  mythical  legends  of  the  Argeia.  It  was 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Tiryns,  the  son 
of  Argus  (Paus.  ii.  25.  § 8),  and  to  have  been 
founded  by  Proetus.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  372 ; Paus.  ii. 
16.  § 2.)  According  to  the  common  tradition,  Me- 
gapenthes,  the  son  of  Proetus,  ceded  Tiryns  to 
Perseus,  who  transmitted  it  to  his  descendant  Elec- 
tryon.  Alcmena,  the  daughter  of  Electryon,  mar- 
ried Amphitryon,  who  would  have  succeeded  to  the 
crown,  had  he  not  been  expelled  by  Sthenelus,  king 
of  Argos.  Their  son  Hei'cules  afterwards  regained 
possession  of  Tiryns,  where  he  lived  for  many  years, 
and  hence  is  frequently  called  Tirynthius  by  the 
poets.  (Hes.  Scitt.  81;  Pind.  01.  x.  37,  Isthm.  vi. 
39;  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  662;  Ov.  Met.  vii.  410.)  Al- 
though Tiryns  was  thus  closely  connected  with  the 
Heraclidae,  yet  the  city  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  Achaean  population  after  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidae  and  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
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Dorians.  The  strong  fortress  of  Tiryns  was  dan- 
gerous to  the  neighbouring  Dorian  colony  of  Argos. 
After  the  dreadful  defeat  of  the  Argives  by  Cleo- 
menes,  their  slaves  took  possession  of  Tiryns  and 
held  it  for  many  years,  (Herod,  vi.  8.3.)  In  the 
Persian  War  the  Tirynthians  sent  some  men  to  the 
battle  of  Plataea.  (Herod,  ix.  28.)  Subsequently 
their  city  was  taken  by  the  Argives,  probably  about 
the  same  time  as  Mycenae,  b.  c.  468.  The  lower 
city  was  entirely  destroyed ; the  citadel  was  disman- 
tled; and  the  inhabitants  fled  to  Epidaurus  and 
Halieis,  a town  on  the  coast  of  Hermionis.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  373  ; Ephorus,  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'AAiets  ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II.  ii.  559,  p.  286,)  It  was  pro- 
bably owing  to  this  circumstance  that  Stephanus  B. 
(s.jv.  Tlpvvs)  was  led  into  the  mistake  of  saying 
that  Tiryns  was  fonnerly  called  Halieis.  The  Ti- 
rynthians, who  did  not  succeed  in  effecting  their 
escape,  were  removed  to  Argos.  (Pans.  ii.  25.  § 8.) 
From  this  time  Tiryns  remained  uninhabited;  and 
when  Pausanias  visited  the  city  in  the  second  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  he  saw  nothing  but  the  remains  of 
the  walls  of  the  citadel,  and  beneath  them  towards 
the  sea  the  so-called  chambers  of  the  daughters  of 
Proetus.  No  trace  of  the  lower  city  appears  to  have 
been  left.  The  citadel  was  named  Licymna,  after 
Licymnius,  son  of  Electryon,  who  was  slain  at  Tiryns 
by  Tleptolemus,  son  of  Hercules.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  373; 
Pind.  01.  vii.  47.)  Hence  Statius  calls  the  marshe.s 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiryns  “ stagna  Licymnia.” 
(^Theb.  iv.  734.)  Theophrastus  represents  the  Ti- 
rynthians as  celebrated  for  their  laughing  propen- 
sities, which  rendered  them  incapable  of  attention 
to  serious  business  (op.  Athen.  vi.  p.  261,  d.). 

The  ruins  of  the  citadel  of  Tiryns  are  now  called 
Paled  Andpli.  They  occupy  the  lowest  and  flattest 
of  several  rocky  hills,  which  rise  like  islands  out  of 
the  plain.  The  impression  which  they  produce 
upon  the  beholder  is  well  described  by  Col.  Mure : 
“ This  colossal  fortress  is  certainly  the  greatest 
curiosity  of  the  kind  in  existence.  It  occupies  the 
table  summit  of  an  oblong  hill,  or  rather  knoll,  of 
small  extent  or  elevation,  completely  encased  in 
masses  of  enormous  stones,  rudely  piled  in  tiers  one 
above  another,  into  the  form  alternately  of  towers, 
curtain  walls,  abutments,  gates,  and  covered  ways. 
There  is  not  a fragment  in  the  neighbourhood 
indicating  the  existence  of  suburb  or  outer  town  at 
any  period ; and  the  whole,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
dead  level  of  the  surrounding  plain,  produces  at  a 
distance  an  effect  very  similar  to  that  of  the  hulk 
of  a man-of-war  floating  in  a harbour.”  The 
length  of  the  summit  of  the  rock,  according  to  Col. 
Leake’s  measurement,  is  about  250  yards,  the 
breadth  from  40  to  80,  the  height  above  the  plain 
from  20  to  50  feet,  the  direction  nearly  N.  and  S. 
The  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  still  remains  more  or 
less  preserved.  They  consist  of  huge  masses  of 
stone  piled  upon  one  another,  as  Pausanias  describes. 
The  wall  is  from  about  20  to  25  feet  in  thickness, 
and  it  had  two  entrances,  one  on  the  eastern,  and 
the  other  on  the  southern  side.  “ In  its  general 
design  the  fortress  appears  to  have  consisted  of  an 
upper  and  lower  enclosure  of  nearly  equal  dimen- 
sions, with  an  intermediate  platform,  which  may 
have  served  for  the  defence  of  the  upper  castle 
against  an  enemy  in  possession  of  the  lower.  The 
southern  entrance  led  by  an  ascent  to  the  left  into 
the  upper  inclosure,  and  by  a direct  passage  between 
the  upper  inclosure  and  the  eastern  wall  of  the  for- 
tress into  the  lower  inclosure,  having  also  a branch 
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to  the  left  into  the  middle  platfonn,  the  entrance  into 
which  last  was  nearly  opposite  to  the  eastern  gate. 
Besides  the  two  principal  gates,  there  was  a postern 
in  the  western  .side.  On  either  side  of  the  great 
southern  entrance,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  eastern  as 
well  as  in  the  soutliern  wall,  there  were  galleries 
in  the  body  of  the  wall  of  singular  construction.  In 
the  eastern  wall,  where  they  are  better  preserved, 
there  are  two  parallel  passages,  of  which  the  cmter 
has  six  recesses  or  niches  in  the  exterior  wall.  These 
niches  were  probably  intended  to  serve  for  the  pro- 
tracted defence  of  the  gallery  itself,  and  the  galleries 
for  covered  communications  leading  to  towers  or 
places  of  arms  at  the  extremity  of  them.  The  pas- 
.sage  which  led  directly  from  the  southern  entrance, 
between  the  upper  inclosure  and  the  eastern  wall 
into  the  lower  division  of  the  fortress,  was  about  12 
feet  broad.  About  midway,  there  still  exists  an 
immense  door-post,  with  a hole  in  it  for  a bolt, 
showing  that  the  passage  might  be  closed  upon  oc- 
casion. The  lower  inclosure  of  the  fortress  was-  of 
an  oval  shape,  about  100  yards  long  and  40  broad  ; 
its  walls  formed  an  acute  angle  to  the  north,  and 
several  obtuse  angles  on  the  east  and  west.  Of  tlie 
upper  inclosure  of  the  fortress  veiy  little  remains. 
There  is  some  appearance  of  a wall  of  separation, 
dividing  the  highest  part  of  all  from  that  next  to  the 
southern  entrance  ; thus  forming  four  interior  divi- 
sions besides  the  passages,”  (Leake.)  The  general 
appearance  of  these  cmered  galleries  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  drawing  from  Gell’s  Itinerary. 
(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii,  p.  350,  seq.;  Mure,  Tour  in 
Gi'eece,\o\.  ii.  p.  173,  seq.;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  388,  seq.) 
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TISAEUM  (Tiaalov : Bardjoia').  a lofty  moun- 
tain on  the  promontory  of  Aeantium  in  Magnesia  in 
Thessaly,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  on 
M'hich  stood  a temple  of  Artemis,  and  where  in  b.c. 
207  Philip  V.,  son  of  Demetrius,  caused  watch-fires 
to  be  lighted,  in  order  to  obtain  immediate  knowledge 
of  the  movements  of  the  Roman  fleet.  (Apoll.  Rhod. 
i.  568;  Val.  Place,  ii.  6;  Polyb.  x.  42;  Liv.  xxviii. 
5 : Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  397.) 

TISCANUS  (Jomand.  Get.  5),  or  Tysca  (/ft, 
34;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  14);  a river  in  Thrace,  a tri- 
butary of  the  Danube,  the  m.odern  Theiss.  [T.H.D.} 
TISEBARICE.  [Tesebarica.J 
TI'SIA  (Tt(n'a:  Eth.  TiaiarTfs),  a town  of  the 
Bruttii,  mentioned  by  Appian  in  his  account  of  the 
operations  of  Hannibal  in  that  country.  It  had  been 
occupied  by  that  general  with  a Carthaginian  gar- 
rison, but  was  betrayed  by  one  of  the  citizens  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  held  it  for  a short 
time,  but  it  was  soon  recovered  by  Hannibal.  (Ap- 
pian, Ilann.  44.)  It  is  probably  the  same  place 
which  is  called  Isia  by  Diodorus,  from  whom  we 
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leam  that  it  was  besieged  without  success  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Italian  forces  during  the  Social  War. 
(Diod.  xxxvii.  Exc.  Phot.  p.  240.)  On  both  occa- 
sions it  appears  as  a strong  fortress,  situated  appa- 
rently in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhegium;  but  no 
other  mention  is  found  of  the  city,  which  is  not  no- 
ticed by  any  of  the  geographers,  and  must  probably 
have  ceased  to  exist,  like  so  many  of  the  smaller 
towns  of  Bruttium.  The  name  is,  however,  found  in 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  who  confirms  the  correct- 
ness of  the  form  Tisia,  found  in  Appian.  (Steph. 
B.  8.  V.)  Its  site  is  wholly  uncertain.  [E.  H.  B.] 
TISSA  (Ticraa,  Ptol.;  Ti(rcrai,  Steph.  B.;  Eth. 
Ti(T(Ta7os,  Tissiensis,  Cic.,  Tissinensis,  Plin.),  a town 
in  the  interior  of  Sicily,  repeatedly  mentioned  by  an- 
cient autlwrs,  but  without  any  clue  to  its  position. 
As  its  name  is  cited  from  Philistus  by  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium  (s.  v.),  it  must  have  exist^  as  a Siculian 
town  from  an  early  period,  but  its  name  is  not  found 
in  history.  Under  the  Romans  it  continued  to  sub- 
sist as  a municipal  town,  though  a very  small  place. 
Cicero  calls  it  “ perparva  et  tenuis  civitas,”  and 
Silius  Italicus  also  teans  it  “ parvo  nomine  Tisse.” 
(Cic.  Verr.  iii.  38 ; Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  267.)  It  is  again 
noticed  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  among  the  towns  of 
the  interior  of  Sicily,  but  all  trace  of  it  is  subse- 
quently lost.  The  only  clue  to  its  site  is  derived 
from  Ptolemy,  who  places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aetna.  It  has  been  fixed  by  Cluverius  and  others 
on  the  site  of  the  modern  town  of  Randazzo,  at  the 
northern  foot  of  Aetna,  but  this  is  a mere  conjecture. 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 12;  Cluver.  Sidl. 
p.  308.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TITACIDAE.  [Attica,  p.  330,  a.] 

TITANE  (TiT(xvT7,  Pans. ; TiVam,  Steph.  B. 
8.  V. ; Eth.  Tirduios),  a place  in  the  Sicyonia,  upon 
the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus,  distant  60  stadia  from 
Sicyon,  and  40  from  Phlius.  It  was  situated  upon 
Uie  summit  of  a hill,  where  Titan,  the  brother  of 
the  Sun,  is  said  to  have  dwelt,  and  to  have  given 
his  name  to  the  spot.  It  was  celebrated  for  a temple 
of  Asclepius,  reported  to  have  been  built  by  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Machaon,  the  son  of  Asclepius. 
This  temple  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
in  the  middle  of  a grove  of  cypi-ess  trees,  in  which 
the  servants  of  the  god  attended  to  the  patients  who 
came  thither  for  the  recovery  of  their  health. 
Within  the  temple  stood  statues  of  Asclepius  and 
Hygieia,  and  of  the  heroes  Alexanor  and  Euamerion. 
7'here  was  also  a temple  of  Athena  at  Titane,  situ- 
ated upon  a hill,  and  containing  an  ancient  wooden 
statue  of  the  goddess.  In  descending  from  the  hill 
there  w’as  an  altar  of  the  Winds.  (Pans.  ii.  11.  §§ 
5—8,  ii.  12.  § 1,  ii.  27-  § 1.)  Stephanus  B. 
(5.  v.)  refers  the  Tirduoi6  re  Aeu/ra  Kdpr]va  of 
Homer  (//.  ii.  735)  to  Titane,  but  those  words  in- 
dicate a mountain  in  Thessaly.  [Vol.  I.  p.  248,  b.] 
The  ruins  of  Titane  were  first  discovered  by  Ross. 
Leake  heard  that  there  were  some  ancient  foun- 
dations on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  Liopesi, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  temple 
of  Asclepius  at  Titane  ; but  although  Hellenic 
remains  exist  at  this  site,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Titane  is  represented  by  the  more  important 
Paleokastron  situated  further  S.,  and  a few  minutes 
N.  of  the  village  of  Voivonda-  This  Paleokastron 
stands  upon  a projecting  spur  of  the  mountains 
which  run  eastward  towards  the  Asopus,  and  ter- 
minate just  above  the  river  in  a small  hill,  which 
is  surrounded  by  beautiful  Hellenic  walls,  rising  to 
the  height  of  20  or  30  ft.  on  the  S and.  SW.  side, 


and  flanked  by  three  or  four  quadrangular  towers. 
On  this  hill  there  stands  a chapel  of  St.  Tryphon, 
containing  fragments  of  Doric  columns.  This  was 
evidently  the  acropolis  of  the  ancient  city,  and  here 
stood  the  temple  of  Athena  mentioned  by  Pausanias. 
The  other  parts  of  this  projecting  ridge  are  covered 
with  ancient  foundations  ; and  upon  this  part  of  the 
mountain  the  temple  of  Asclepius  must  have  stood. 
(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  354,  seq. ; Ross,  Reisen 
im  Peloponnes,  p.  49,  seq.;  Curtius,  Pehponnesos, 
vol.  ii.  p.  500,  seq.) 


PLAN  OF  TITANE. 

A.  Village  of  Voivonda. 

1.  Acropolis  of  Titane. 

2.  Temple  of  Asclepius  and  surrounding  Buildings. 
TETANUS.  [Asteuium,] 

TITARE'SIUS.  [Thessalia,  p.  1166,  a.] 
TITARUS.  [Thessalia,  p.  1166,  a.J 
TITHOREA.  [Neon.] 

TITHRO'NIUM  (Ti0pwywv  : Eth.  Tiffpofyievs), 
a frontier  town  of  Phocis,  on  the  side  of  Doris.  Livy, 
who  calls  it  Tritonon,  describes  it  as  a town  of  Doris 
(xxviii.  7),  but  all  other  writers  place  it  in  Phocis. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  army  of  Xerxes  together 
with  the  other  Phocian  towns.  It  is  placed  by  Pau- 
sanias in  the  plain  at  the  distance  of  15  stadia  from 
Amphicleia.  The  site  of  Tithronium  is  probably  in- 
dicated by  some  ruins  at  Mulki  below  Verzand,  where 
a torrent  unites  with  the  Cephissus.  (Herod,  viii. 
33 ; Pans.  x.  3.  § 2,  x.  33.  § 11;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  87.) 
TITTHIUM.  [Epidaurus,  p.  841,  a.] 
TITULCIA,  a town  of  the  Carpetani  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Emerita  to 
Caesaraugusta  (7if».  Ant.  pp.  436,  438,  &c.)  It 
seems  to  be  the  same  town  called  TirovaKia  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  § 57).  Variously  placed  near  Tor- 
rejon,  at  Getafe,  and  at  Bayona.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TITYRUS  (TiTvpos,  Strab.  x.  p.  479),  a moun- 
tain in  the  NW.  part  of  Crete,  not  far  from  Cydonia. 
Upon  it  was  the  sanctuary  or  temple  called  Dic- 
tynnaeum.  (Strab.  ib.')  One  of  its  spurs  formed 
the  headland  also  called  Tityrus  (Stadiasm.  p.  302) 
or  Psacum.  (^Cape  Spada.')  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIUS  or  TIUM  (T'los  or  Tiov:  Eth.  Tiau6s),  a 
town  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  or,  according  to  others, 
belonging  to  Paphlagonia.  It  was  a Greek  town 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Billaeus,  and 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  Paphlagonia  until  Prusias 
annexed  it  to  Bithynia.  (Memnon,  17 — 19;  Pomp. 
Mela,  i.  19;  Marcian,  p.  70;  Arrian,  Peripl.  P.  E. 
p.  14;  Anon.  Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  2.)  In  Strabo’s  (xii. 
pp.  542,  543,  565)  time,  Tius  was  only  a small 
place  but  remarkable  as  the  birthplace  of  Philetae- 
rus,  the  founder  of  the  royal  dynasty  of  Pergamum. 
(Comp.  Plin.  vi.  1.)  There  are  coins  of  Tius  as  late 
as  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  on  which  the  ethnic  name 
appears  as  Tiavoi,  Tetot,  and  Tetovoi.  (Sestini, 
p.  7 1 ; Eckhel,  ii.  p.  438.)  [L.  S.] 

TLOS  (TAws  or  TAws),  an  ancient  and  important 
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city  of  Lycia.  It  is  not  often  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers,  but  we  know  from  Artemidorus  (^ap.  Strab. 
xiv.  p.  665)  that  it  was  one  of  the  six  cities  form- 
ing the  Lycian  confederacy.  Strabo  only  remarks 
further  that  it  was  situated  on  the  road  to  Cibyra. 
(Comp.  Plin  v.  28;  Ptol.  v.  3.  § 5;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.; 
Hierocl.  p.  659.)  Until  recently  the  site  of  this 
town  was  unknown,  though  D’Anville  had  correctly 
conjectured  that  it  ought  to  be  looked  for  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Xanthus.  Sir  C.  Fellows  was  the  first  mo- 
dern traveller  who  saw  and  described  its  beautiful 
remains,  the  identity  of  which  is  established  beyond 
a doubt  by  inscriptions.  These  ruins  exist  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Xanthus,  at  a little  distance 
from  its  eastern  bank,  almost  due  north  of  the  city 
of  Xanthus,  and  about  5 miles  from  the  village  of 
Doover.  They  are,  says  Sir  Charles,  very  extensive, 
consisting  of  extremely  massive  buildings,  suited 
only  for  palaces ; the  design  appears  to  be  Roman, 
but  not  the  mode  of  building  nor  the  inscriptions. 
I’he  original  city  must  have  been  demolished  in  very 
early  times,  and  the  finely  wrought  fragments  are 
now  seen  built  into  the  strong  walls,  which  have 
fortified  the  town  raised  upon  its  ruins.  The  thea- 
tre was  large,  and  the  most  highly  and  expensively 
finished  that  he  had  seen ; the  seats  not  only  are  of 
marble,  but  the  marble  is  highly  wrought  and  has 
been  polished,  and  each  seat  has  an  overhanging 
cornice  often  supported  by  lions’  paws.  There  are 
also  ruins  of  several  other  extensive  buildings  with 
columns;  but  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  place 
is  the  perfect  honeycomb  formed  in  the  sides  of  the 
acropolis  by  excavated  tombs,  which  are  cut  out  of 
the  rock  with  architectural  ornaments,  in  the  form 
of  triangles,  &c.,  some  showing  considerable  taste. 
(Fellows,  Asia  Minor,  p.  237,  foil.,  Lycia,  p.  132, 
folk,  where  some  of  the  remains  are  figured  and  a 
number  of  inscriptions  given.)  [L.  S.] 

TMARUS.  [Dodona,  p.  783,  b.] 

TMOLUS  (Tp.w\os),  a mountain  range  on  the 
south  of  Sardes,  forming  the  watershed  between  the 
basins  of  the  Hermus  in  the  north  and  the  Cayster 
in  the  south,  and  being  connected  in  the  east  with 
Mount  Messogis.  It  was  said  to  have  received  its 
name  from  a Lydian  king  Timolus,  whence  Ovid 
(dfe^.  vi.  16)  gives  this  name  to  the  mountain  it- 
self. Mount  Tmolus  was  celebrated  for  the  ex- 
cellent wine  growing  on  its  slopes  (Virg.  Georg,  ii. 

. 97 ; Senec. P/ioera.  602 ; Eurip.  Bacch.  55,64;  Strab. 
xiv.  p.  637 ; Plin.  v.  30).  It  was  equally  rich  in 
metals  ; and  the  river  Pactolus,  which  had  its  source 
in  Mount  Tmolus,  at  one  time  carried  from  its  in- 
terior a rich  supply  of  gold.  (Strab.  xiii.  pp.  591, 
610,  625;  Plin.  xxxiii.  43;  comp.  Horn.  7Z.  ii.  373; 
Aesch.  Pers.  50;  Herod,  i.  84,  93,  v.  101 ; Ptol.  v. 
2.  § 13;  Dion.  Per.  831.)  On  the  highest  summit 
of  Mount  Tmolus,  the  Persians  erected  a marble 
watch-tower  commanding  a view  of  the  whole  of  the 
surrounding  country  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  625).  The  Turks 
now  call  the  mountain  Bouz  Dagh.  (Richter,  Wall- 
fakrten,  pp.  512,  519.)  [L.  S ] 

TMOLUS,  a town  of  Lydia,  situated  on  Mount 
Tmolus,  which  was  destroyed  during  the  great 
earthquake  in  A.  D.  19.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  47 ; Plin.  v. 
30;  Euseb.  Chron.  ad  Ann.  V.  Tib  -,  Niceph.  Call, 
i.  17.)  Some  coins  are  extant  with  the  inscription 
TixwXPitoov.  (Sestini,  p.  114.)  [ L.  S.] 

TO'BIUS  (Tdgtoj  or  TouSios,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 5),  a 
river  on  the  western  coast  of  Britannia  Romana,  now 
the  Totoy.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TOCAE  (Tw/cat),  a very  large  city  of  Numidia, 
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mentioned  only  by  Diodorus  (xx.  57),  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  Tucca. 

TOCHARI  (Toxctpoi,  Ptol.  vi.  11.  § 6),  a power- 
ful Scythian  people  in  Bactriana,  which  also  spread 
itself  to  the  E.  of  the  Jaxartes  over  a portion  of 
Sogdiana,  and  even  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Serica. 
(Plin.  vi.  17.  s.  20 ; Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.  § 
57.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TOCOLOSIDA  (ToKoXocnba,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 14), 
the  most  southern  place  in  the  Roman  possession  in 
Mauretania  Tingitana.  (7Z/«.  p.  23.)  Variously 
identified  with  Magilla,  Fortin  near  Sidi  Casseni, 
and  Mergo  or  Amergo.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TOCOSANNA  (^ToKoadwa,  Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 2), 
a river  which  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  at  its  NE. 
end.  It  is  probably  that  now  called  the  river  of 
Arracan,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  near  its 
mouth  of  three  other  rivers.  (Lassen,  Map  of  Anc. 
India.')  [V]. 

TODUCAE  (ToSoufcat,  also  Aovkui  ovToSovKwves, 
Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 21),  a people  in  Mauretania  Caesarien- 
sis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ampsaga.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TOE'SOBIS  (To'kto€is,  Ptol.ii.  3.  § 2),  a river  on 
the  western  coast  of  Britannia  Romana,  now  the 
Conway.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TOGARMAH.  [Armenia.] 

TOGISONUS  {Bacchiglione),  a river  of  Venetia, 
mentioned  only  by  Pliny,  who  describes  it  as  flowing 
through  the  territory  of  Patavium,  and  contributing 
a part  of  its  waters  to  the  artificial  canals  called 
the  Fossiones  Philistinae,  as  well  as  to  form  the 
port  of  Brundulus  (Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20.)  The 
rivers  in  this  part  of  Italy  have  changed  their 
course  so  frequently  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  iden- 
tify them  : but  the  most  probable  conjecture  is  that 
the  Togisonus  of  Pliny  is  the  modern  Bacchiglione, 
one  arm  of  which  still  flows  into  the  sea  near  the 
Porto  di  Brondolo,  while  the  other  joins  the 
Brenta  (Medoacus)  under  the  walls  of  Padoua 
(Patavium).  [E.  H.  B.] 

TOLBIACUM,  in  North  Gallia,  on  the  road  from 
Augusta  Trevirorum  (Trier)  to  Colonia  Agrippina 
(^Cologne).  The  distance  of  Tolbiacum  from  Co- 
lonia is  xvi.  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  Tolbiacum  is 
Zulpich,  south-west  of  Bonn,  on  the  direct  road  from 
Trier  to  Cologne.  The  words  “ vicus  supernorum  ” 
or  “ vicus  supenorum,”  which  occur  in  the  MSS.  of 
the  Itin.  after  the  name  “ Tolbiaco,”  have  not  been 
explained.  Several  writers  have  proposed  to  alter 
them.  Tacitus  (^Hist.  iv.  79)  places  Tolbiacum 
within  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  Agrippi- 
nenses  or  the  Colonia  Agrippina.  [G.  L.] 

TOLENTI'NUM  or  TOLLENTFNUM  (^Eth. 
Tolentinas,  atis;  Tolentino),  a town  of  Picenum,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Flusor  or  Chienti,  about  1 2 miles 
below  Camerinum  (Camerino).  It  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Picenum,  and 
its  municipal  rank  is  attested  by  the  Liber  Coloni- 
arum,  which  mentions  the  “ager  Tolentinus,”  and 
by  inscriptions.  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18;  Col.  pp. 
226,  259;  Orell./TCScr.2474;  Grater,  Inscr.  pp.  194. 
2,  410.  2.)  The  modern  city  of  Tolentino,  which 
retains  the  ancient  site  as  well  as  name,  is  situated 
on  the  present  highroad  from  Rome  to  Ancona  ; but 
as  no  ancient  road  descended  the  valley  of  the  Flusor, 
the  name  is  not  found  in  the  Itineraries.  [E.  H.  B.] 
TOLE'NUS  (Turano),  a river  of  Central  Italy, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  between  Carseoli  and 
the  lake  Fucinus,  flows  within  a short  distance  of 
the  walls  of  the  former  city,  and  falls  into  the  Veli- 
nus  a few  miles  below  Reate.  Its  name  is  men- 
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tionoid  only  by  Ovid  and  Orosius,  in  reference  to  a 
great  battle  fought  on  its  banks  during  the  Social 
War,  between  the  Roman  consul  Rutilius  and  the 
]\Iarsi,  in  which  the  Romans  were  defeated  with 
great  slaughter  and  Rutilius  himself  slain.  (Ovid, 
Fast.  vi.  565;  Oros.  v.  18.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TOLE'RIUM  (ToAepioi/,  Steph.  B,:  Eth.ToXepivos, 
Toleriensis:  Valmontone  f'),  an  ancient  town  of 

Latium,  the  name  of  which  occurs  in  the  early 
Roman  history,  but  which  appears  to  have  ceased  to 
exist  at  an  early  period.  Its  name  is  found  in  the 
list  given  by  Dionysius  of  the  thirty  Latin  cities 
which  formed  the  league  in  b.  c.  493  (Dionys.  v. 
61,  according  to  the  Vatican  MS.;  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii. 
note  21):  and  it  is  again  mentioned  among  the 
places  taken  by  Coriolanus  at  the  head  of  the 
Volscian  army  in  B.c.  486  (Dionys.  viii.  17;  Plut. 
Coriol.  28).  According  to  the  narrative  given  by 
Dionysius,  and  by  Plutarch  who  copies  him,  it  was 
the  first  place  attacked  by  Coriolanus  in  that  cam- 
paign, and  its  reduction  was  followed  in  succession 
by  that  of  Bola,  Labicum,  Pedum  and  Corbio.  It 
is  singular  that  no  mention  of  Tolerium  occurs  in 
the  narrative  of  the  same  operations  by  Livy  (ii,  39), 
and  it  seems  probable  that  the  name  of  Trebiam, 
which  is  found  in  that  author  (for  which  the  best 
MSS.  give  Trebium),  is  a corruption  for  Tolerium,  a 
name  otherwise  little  known  and  therefore  liable  to 
alteration  by  copyists.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  969  ; 
Bormann,  Alt- Latinische  Chorograph'k,  p.  203.) 
The  only  other  notice  of  Tolerium  is  found  in  Pliny, 
who  enumerates  the  “ Tolerienses”  among  the  “po- 
puli”  of  Latium  who  had  formerly  shared  in  the 
sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount,  but  were  in  his  time 
utterly  extinct  (iii.  5.  s.  9).  We  have  no  account 
of  the  period  of  its  destruction  or  final  decay.  The 
only  clue  to  its  position  is  that  derived  from  the 
narratives  above  referred  to,  and  it  seems  very  doubt- 
ful how  far  we  are  justified  in  drawing  strict  topo- 
graphical inferences  from  such  relations'.  It  may, 
however,  be  admitted  as  probable  that  Tolerium  was 
situated  in  the  same  neighbourhood  with  Bola, 
Labicum,  and  Pedum;  and  the  conjecture  of  Nibby, 
who  would  place  it  at  Valmontone.,  derives  at  least 
some  support  from  the  circumstance  'that  the  latter 
town  stands  just  at  the  source  of  the  river  Sacco, 
called  in  ancient  times  the  Trerus  or  Tolerus 
[Trekus].  The  name  of  Valmontone,  is  of  modern 
origin,  but  it  in  all  probability  occupies  an  ancient 
site:  some  vestiges  of  its  ancient  walls  are  still 
visible,  as  well  as  some  remains  of  Roman  date, 
while  the  scarped  sides  of  the  rocks  which  surround 
it,  and  render  the  position  one  of  great  natural  strength, 
abound  in  ancient  sepulchres.  Gell,  however,  I'egards 
it  as  the  site  of  Vitellia  rather  than  Tolerium,  a 
conjecture  which  has  also  much  to  recommend  it. 
[Vitellia.]  Valmontone  is  5 miles  S.  of  Palestrina 
and  about  3 miles  beyond  Lugnano,  on  the  line  of 
the  modern  Via  Latina,  and  26  from  Rome.  (Nibby, 
Dintorni,  vol.  iii.  pp.  370,  377 ; Gell,  Top.  of  Rome, 
p.  436;  Abeken,  Mittel-ltalien,  p.  76.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
TOLE'TUM  (T<6XgTov,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 57 : Efh. 
Toletani,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s,  4;  Orelli,  Insc7'.  no.  980), 
the  capital  of  the  Carpetani,  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  situated  on  the  Tagus,  and  on  the  road 
from  Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta,  and  connected  also 
by  another  road  with  Laminium.  (7<m.  Ant.  pp.  438, 
446.)  It  w'as  a very  strong  town,  though  only  of 
moderate  size,  and  famed  for  its  manufacture  of 
arms  and  steel- ware.  (Liv.  xxxv.  7,  22,  xxxix,  30; 
Giat.  Cyneg.  341;  cf.  Miiiano,  Diccion.  viii.  p. 
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453.)  According  to  an  old  Spanish  tradition,  To- 
ledo was  founded  in  the  year  540  b.  c.  by  Jewish 
colonists,  who  named  it  Tokdoch,  that  is,  “ mother 
of  ]>eople,”  whence  we  might  perhaps  infer  a Phoe- 
nician settlement.  (Cf.  Minano,  1.  c ; Puente,  Ti'a- 
vels,  i.  p.  27.)  It  is  still  called  Toledo,  and  con- 
tains several  remains  of  Roman  antiquities,  and 
especially  the  ruins  of  a circus.  (Cf.  Florez,  Esp. 
Sagr.  v.  p.  22;  Puente,  i.  p.  165,  seq.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TOLIAPIS  (ToKioms,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 33),  a small 
island  on  the  E.  coast  of  Albion,  opposite  to  the 
country  of  the  Trinobantes.  Sheppy  seems  the  only 
island  with  which  it  is  at  all  possible  to  identify  it; 
yet  it  lies  farther  S.  than  the  account  of  Ptolemy 
appears  to  indicate.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TOLISTOBOGII,  TOLISTOBOGI,  or  TOLIS- 
TOBOIL  [Galatia.] 

TOLLENTTNUM.  [Tolentinum.] 

TOLOBIS,  a coast  town  of  the  Ilercaones,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis.  (Mela,  ii.  6.)  [T  H.  D.] 

TO'LOPHON  (ToXocpwv'.  Eth.  ToXocpwuios),  a 
town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  possessing  a large  harbour 
according  to  Dicaearchus  (66;  comp.  Thuc.  iii.  101 ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.').  According  to  Leake  it  occupied 
the  valley  of  Kiseli.  (^Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p. 
620.) 

TOLO'SA  or  THOLO'SA  {ToXdxTcra,  ToXuiaa, 
T6Xoaa,  Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  c.  32;  Eth.  Tolosates, 
Tolosenses,  Tolo.sani),  in  Gallia,  is  Toulouse,  in  the 
department  of  Haute-Garonne,  on  the  right  bank 
of  tlie  Garonne. 

The  identity  of  Tolosa  and  Toulouse  is  easily 
proved  from  the  Itineraries  and  other  evidence.  In 
Caesar’s  time  Tolosa  was  within  the  Roman  Provincia. 
(R.  G.  i.  1 0.)  When  Caesar  is  speaking  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Helvetii  to  migrate  into  the  country  of  the 
Santones,  he  remarks  that  the  Santones  are  not  far 
from  the  territory  of  the  Tolosates,  who  are  in  the 
Provincia.  He  considered  that  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  Provincia  if  the  warlike  Helvetii,  the 
enemies  of  Rome,  should  be  so  near  to  an  open 
country,  which  produced  a great  deal  of  grain. 
The  commentators  have  found  some  difficulty  in 
Caesar’s  expression  about  the  proximity  of  the  San  - 
tones and  the  Tolosates,  for  the  Nitiobriges  and 
Petrocorii  were  between  the  Santones  and  the  Tolo- 
sates; but  Caesar  only  means  to  say  that  the  Hel- 
vetii in  the  country  of  the  Santones  would  be  dan- 
gerous neighbours  to  the  Provincia.  In  Caesar’s 
time  Tolosa  and  Carcaso,  both  in  the  basin  of  the 
Garonne,  were  fully  organised  as  a part  of  the 
Provincia ; for  when  P.  Crassus  invaded  Aquitania, 
he  summoned  soldiers  from  the  muster-rolls  of  these 
towns  to  join  his  army.  (R.  G.  iii.  20.)  Tolosa 
being  situated  on  the  neck  of  land  where  Gallia  is 
narrowest  [Gallia  Transalpina,  Vol.  I.  p.  949] 
and  in  a position  easy  of  access  from  the  west, 
north,  and  east,  was  one  of  the  places  threatened  by 
the  Gain  in  the  great  ri.sing  of  b.  c.  52 ; but  Caesar 
with  his  usual  vigilance  protected  the  province  on 
this  side  by  placing  a force  at  Tolosa.  (R.  G. 
vii.  7.) 

Tolosa  was  an  old  town  of  the  Volcae  Tectosages 
which  existed  probably  many  centuries  before  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans.  A great  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver  was  collected  there,  the  gold  the 
produce  of  the  auriferous  region  near  the  Pyrenees, 
and  both  the  precious  metals  the  offerings  of  Gallic 
superstition.  The  treasure  was  kept  in  chambers 
in  the  temples,  and  also  in  sacred  tanks.  This  is 
the  story  of  Posidonius  (Strab.  iv.  p.  188),  who  had 
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travelled  in  Gallia;  and  it  is  more  probable  than 
the  tradition  that  the  gold  of  Tolosa  was  the  pro- 
duce of  the  plunder  of  Delphi  by  Brennus  and 
his  men,  among  whom  it  is  said  there  were  some 
Tectosages  (Justin,  xxxii.  c.  3) ; for  it  is  very- 
doubtful  if  any  of  Brennus’  soldiers  got  back  to 
Gallia,  if  we  admit  that  they  came  from  Gallia. 
Tolosa  was  in  some  kind  of  alliance  with  Rome 
(Dion  Cass,  xxxiv.  97)  about  b.  c.  106  ; but  the 
Teutones  and  Cimbri  at  this  time  had  broken  into 
Gallia,  and  fear  or  policy  induced  the  Tolosates  to 
side  with  them,  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  (consul  b.  c. 
106)  made  this  a pretext  for  attacking  Tolosa, 
which  he  took  and  plundered  of  its  treasures,  either 
in  B.  c,  106  or  in  the  following  year.  This  act  of 
sacrilege  was  supposed  to  have  been  punished  by 
the  gods,  for  Caepio  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri 
B.  c.  105,  and  his  army  was  destroyed.  (Liv.  Epit. 
67;  Orosius,  v.  15;  Gell.  iii.  9.)  The  treasure  of 
Tolosa  never  reached  Rome,  and  perhaps  Caepio 
himself  laid  hold  of  some  of  it.  However  this  may 
be,  the  “ Aurum  Tolosanum  ” became  a proverb. 
All  who  had  touched  the  consecrated  treasure  came 
to  a miserable  end.  It  seems  that  there  was  in- 
quiry made  into  the  matter  at  Rome,  for  Cicero 
(Z)e  Nat.  Deorum,  iii.  30)  speaks  of  a “ quaestio 
auri  Tolosani.” 

The  Tolosani  or  Tolosates  were  that  division  of 
the  Tectosages  which  was  nearest  to  the  Aquitani. 
A place  called  Fines,  between  Tolosa  and  Carcaso, 
denotes  the  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Tolosa  in 
that  direction,  as  this  term  often  indicates  a terri- 
torial ■ limit  in  the  Roman  geography  of  Gallia 
[Fines]  ; and  another  place  named  Fines  marks 
the  boundary  on  the  north  between  the  Tolosates 
and  the  Cadurci. 

Pliny  (iii.  4)  mentions  Tolosa  among  the  Op- 
pida  Latina  of  Narbonensis,  or  those  towns  which 
had  the  Latinitas,  and,  as  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  § 9) 
names  it  a Colonia,  we  must  suppose  that  it 
was  made  a Colonia  Latina.  Tolosa  maintained  its 
importance  under  the  Empire.  Ausonius  {Ordo 
Nob.  Urh.  xii.)  describes  Tolosa  as  surrounded  by  a 
brick  wall  of  great  circuit,  and  as  a populous  city, 
which  had  sent  out  inhabitants  enough  to  found 
four  other  cities.  The  name  Palladia,  which  Martial 
(^Ep.ix.  101),  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  and  Ausonius 
give  to  Tolosa  appears  to  refer  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  liberal  arts  in  this  Gallic  city  — » 

“ Te  sibi  Palladiae  antetulit  toga  docta  Tolosae.” 

(Auson.  Parent,  iii.  6 ; and  Commem.  Profess. 
Burdig.  xvii.  7.)  [G.  L.] 

TOLOUS,  a place  of  the  Ilergetes  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis.  (ftin.  Ant.  p.  391.)  Probably  Mon- 
zon.  [T.H.D.] 

TO'MARUS.  [Dodona,  p.  783,  b.] 

TOME'RUS  (Topgpos,  Arrian,  Ind.  24),  a river, 
or  rather  torrent  of  Gedrosia,  called  Tonberos  or 
Tomberos  by  Pliny  (vi.  23.  s.  25.  § 93,  ed.  Sillig.), 
and  Tubero  by  Mela  (iii.  7).  According  to  the  dis- 
tances in  Arrian,  this  river  is  the  Muhlow  or 
Hinyul. 

TOMEUS.  [Messenia,  p.  341,  b.] 

TOMIS  or  TOMI  (Td^ts,  Strab.  vii.  p.  319; 
Ov.  TV.  iii.  9.  33;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  6,  &c. : T6/nai, 
Ptol.  iii.  10,  § 8;  Tomi,  Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18;  Stat. 
S.  i.  2,  255;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  227,  &c.;  in  Mela,  ii.  2, 
Toinoe:  we  also  find  the  Greek  form  Tofxevs, 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.-,  Arrian,  Per.  P.  Eux.  p,  24),  a 
town  of  Lower  Moesia,  on  the  Euxine,  and  the 
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capital  of  the  district  of  Scythia  Minor  (Sozom. 
H.Eccl  vii.  25;  Hierocl.  p.  637).  It  was  situated 
at  a distance  of  about  300  stadia  or  36  miles  from 
Istros  or  Istropolis  (Anon.  Per.  P.  Eux.  p,  12; 
Itin.  Ant.  p,  227),  but  according  to  the  Tab.  Peut. 
40  miles.  It  was  a Milesian  colony,  and  according 
to  the  legend  the  place  where  Medea  cut  up  her 
brother’s  body,  or  where  their  father  Aeetes  got 
together  and  buried  the  pieces  (Ov.  1.  c. ; Apollod.  i. 
9,  25;  Hygin.  Fab.  13.)  The  legend  is  no  doubt 
connected  with  the  name  of  the  town,  which, 
however,  is  still  better  known  as  the  place  of 
banishment  of  Ovid.  Now  Tomisvar  or  Jeni  Pan- 
gola.  [T.  H.  D.] 


TO'MISA  (rSpiaa:  Eth.  Tofu<rr)v6s,  Tofuaeis,  a 
town  of  Sophene,  in  Armenia,  was  ceded  by  Lu- 
cullus  to  the  Cappadocians.  (Polyb.  xxxiv.  13; 
Strab.  xii.  p.  535,  xiv.  pp.  663,  664;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 
TONBEROS.  [Tomerus.] 

TONICE.  [Niconis  Dromus.] 

TONOSA,  a town  of  Cappadocia,  50  miles  from 
Sebastia,  still  called  Tonus.  (/^.  Ant.  pp.  181, 182, 
212.) 

TONSUS,orTONZUS  (T6r<ros,  Zos.  ii.  22.  § 8 ; 
cf.  Lampr.  Elag.  7),  the  principal  tributary  of  the 
Hebrus  in  Thrace.  It  rises  in  the  Haemus  ; its 
general  course  for  about  70  miles  is  almost  due  E.; 
it  then  makes  a sudden  bend  to  the  S.,  and,  after  a 
farther  southerly  course  of  nearly  the  same  length, 
falls  into  the  Hebrus,  a short  distance  from  Hadriano- 
polis.  Now  Tuncza  or  Toondja.  [J.  R.] 

TOPI'RIS  (Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18;  Towipis  orToinj- 
p'ls,  Ptol.  iii.  1 1.  § 13),  or  Topirus  (It.  Ant.  p.  321 ; 
in  p.  331,  it  is  corrupted  into  Otopisus  ; and  in 
It.  Hkr.  p.  603,  into  Epyrus;  Tab.  Pent.;  Toireipos, 
Hierocl.  p.  634),  a town  in  the  SW.  of  Thrace,  a little 
NE.from  the  mouth  of  theNestus,and  a short  distance 
W.  of  Abdera.  In  the  time  of  Procopius  (^B.  G.  iii. 
38)  it  was  the  first  of  the  maritime  cities  of  Thrace, 
and  is  described  as  distant  12  days’ journey  from 
Byzantium.  Very  little  is  known  about  this  place. 
In  later  times  it  was  called  Rhusion  (^Pooaior, 
Hierocl.  1.  c. ; cf.  Aposposm.  Geo.  in  Hudson,  iv. 
p.  42  ; and  Anna  Comn.  p.  212),  and  was  the  seat 
of  a bishopric.  (Cone.  Chalced.)  Justinian  rebuilt 
its  walls,  which  had  been  demolished,  and  made  them 
stronger  than  before.  (Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  11.) 
According  to  Paul  Lucas  and  Boudoue,  the  modern 
Tosbv/r  occupies  its  site;  but  Lapie  identifies  it  with 
Kara-Giuenzi.  [J.  R.] 

TOREATAE.  [Toretae.] 

TORECCADAE.  [Toretae.] 

TO'RETAE  (Toperat,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Dionys. 
Per.  682 ; Plin.  vi.  5 ; Mela,  i.  2 ; Avien.  Orb.  Terr. 
867)  or  TOREA'TAE  (TopeSroj,  Strab.  xi.  p.  495), 
a tribe  of  the  Maeotae  in  Asiatic  Sarmalia.  Ptolemy 
(v.  9.  § 9)  mentions  a ToperiKi)  aupa  in  Asiatic 
Sarmatia;  and  in  another  passage  (iii.  5.  § 25)  he 
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speaks  of  the  TopcKKaSat  as  a people  in  European 
Sannatia,  who  are  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Toretae 
or  Toreatae. 

TORNADOTUS,  a small  river  of  Assyiia,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (vi.  27.  s.  31),  and  a tributary  of 
tlie  Tigris.  It  is  probably  the  same  stream  as  that 
noticed  by  Xenophon  under  the  name  of  the  Physcus. 
(^Anab.  ii.  4.  § 25.)  It  may  be  the  modern  Toma 
or  Odorneh.  Mannert  (vi.  2.  p.  317)  takes  it  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Adiabas  of  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6);  but 
the  Adiabas  is  more  likely  to  be  that  elsewhere 
called  the  Zabatus  (now  ZaF).  TV.] 

TORNATES,  an  Aquitanian  people,  whose  name 
is  preserved  in  Pliny  (iv.  19).  There  is  no  indi- 
cation of  their  position,  unless  it  be  the  name  Tour- 
nai,  a small  town  on  the  A rros,  a branch  of  the 
A dour,  and  in  the  diocese  of  Tarbes,  which,  under 
the  name  of  Turba,  was  the  chief  place  of  the 
Bigerriones.  [Bigerriones.]  [G.  L.] 

TORONAICUS  SINUS.  [Torone.] 

TORO'NE  (Topwrr]:  Eth.  Topavaios^  a town  of 
Chalcidice  in  Macedonia,  situated  upon  the  SW. 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Sithonia.  It  was  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Torone,  a daughter  of 
Proeteus  or  Poseidon  and  Phoenice.  (Steph.  B. 
s.  V.  Topdvrj.')  It  was  a Greek  colony,  founded  by 
the  Chalcidians  of  Euboea,  and  appears  to  have  been 
originally  the  chief  settlement  of  the  Chalcidians  in 
these  parts.  Hence  the  gulf  lying  between  the  pen- 
insulas of  Sithonia  and  Torone  was  generally  called 
the  Toronaean,  now  the  Gulf  of  Kassdndhra. 
(TopwvatKhs  K6\nos,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Topcavt];  Ptol. 
iii.  13.  § 13;  TopuviKhs  k6\ttos,  Strab.  vii.  p.  330; 
Scymn.  Ch.  640;  Toronaicuin  mare,  Liv.  xliv.  11; 
Toronaeus  sinus,  Tac.  Ann.  v.  10.)  Like  the  other 
Greek  cities  in  these  parts,  Torone  furnished  ships 
and  men  to  the  army  of  Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of 
Greece.  (Hercd.  vii.  122.)  After  the  Persian  War 
Torone  came  under  the  dominion  of  Athens.  In  b.c. 
424  a party  in  the  town  opened  the  gates  to  Brasidas, 
but  it  was  retaken  by  Cleon  two  years  afterwards. 
(Time.  iv.  110,  seq.,  v.  2.)  At  a later  time  it 
seems  to  have  been  subject  to  Olynthus,  since  it  was 
recovered  by  the  Athenian  general  Timotheus. 
(Diodor.  xv.  81.)  It  was  annexed  by  Philip,  along 
with  the  other  Chalcidian  cities,  to  the  Macedonian 
empire.  (Diodor.  xvi.  53.)  In  the  w^ar  against 
Perseus,  B.c.  169,  it  was  attacked  by  a Roman 
fleet,  but  without  succe.ss.  (Liv.  xliv.  12.)  Theo- 
phrastus related  that  the  Egyptian  bean  grew  in  a 
marsh  near  Torone  (ap.  Athen.  iii.  p.  72,  d.);  and 
Archestratus  mentions  a particular  kind  of  fish,  for 
which  Torone  was  celebrated  (ap.  Athen.  vii.  p.  310, 
c.).  The  harbour  of  Torone  was  called  Cophos 
(K&xpds),  or  “deaf,”  because  being  separated  from 
the  sea  by  two  narrow  passages,  the  noise  of  the 
waves  was  never  heard  there  : hence  the  proverb 
K(t}(p6Tepus  TOO  Topwvaiov  Xifx4uos.  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
330;  Mela,  ii.  3;  Zenob.  Prov.  Graec.  cent.  iv.  pr. 
68.)  This  port  is  apparently  the  same  as  the  one 
called  by  Thucydides  (v.  2)  the  harbour  of  the  Co- 
lophonians, which  he  describes  as  only  a little  way 
from  the  city  of  the  Toronaeans.  Leake  conjectures 
that  w'e  ought  perhaps  to  read  Kaxpciv  instead  of 
KoAo^wv'iuu.  It  is  still  called  Kufo,  and  Torone 
likewise  retains  its  ancient  name.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  119,  155,  455.) 

TORYNE  (Topvvr),  V\\xi.  Ant.  62;  Topdorr},  Ptol. 
iii.  14.  § 5),  a town  of  Thesprotia  in  Epeirus,  off 
which  the  fleet  of  Augustus  was  moored  a short 
time  before  the  battle  of  Actium,  seems  from  the 
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order  of  the  names  in  Ptolemy  to  have  stood  in  one 
of  the  bays  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thyamis 
and  Sybota,  probably  at  Parga.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  103,  vol.  iii.  p.  8.) 

TOTTAEUM,  a place  in  Bithynia  of  uncertain 
site  (/#.  Ant.  p.  141 ; It.  Eieros.  p.  573,  where  it  is 
called  Tutaium  ; Concil.  Chalced.  p.  98);  but  some 
look  for  its  site  near  Geiveh,  and  others  near  Kara- 
kaia.  [L.  S ] 

TOXANDRI.  These  inhabitants  of  North  Gallia 
are  first  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  17)  in  a passage 
which  has  been  interpreted  several  ways.  Pliny’s 
Belgica  is  limited  on  the  north  by  the  Scaklis 
(Schelde').  [Gallia  Trans.,  Vol.  I.  p.  960.]  Pliny 
says;  “A  Scaldi  incolunt  ext  era  Toxandri  pluribus 
nominibus.  Deinde  Menapii,  Morini.”  D’Anvilleand 
others  explain  “ extern”  to  signify  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Schelde,  that  is,  north  and  east  of  this 
boundary;  and  Cluver  places  the  Toxandri  in  the 
islands  of  Zeeland.  D’Anville  supposes  that  they  took 
a part  of  their  territory  from  the  Menapii,  and  that 
this  newly  acquired  country  was  the  Campen  north 
of  Brabant  and  the  bishopric  of  Liege.  This  con- 
jecture is  supposed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  passage 
of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xvii.  8),  in  which  he 
says  that  Julian  marched  against  the  Franci  named 
Salii,  who  had  dared  to  fix  themselves  on  Roman 
ground  “ apud  Toxiandriam  locum.”  The  geogra- 
phers who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  Netherlands 
fix  Toxiandri  locus  at  Tessender  Lo,  a small  place 
in  the  Campen  to  the  north  of  Brabant.  Ukert 
(Gallien,  p.  372)  gives  a different  meaning  to  the 
word  “ extera.”  He  remarks  that  Pliny,  describing 
the  north  coast  of  Europe  (iv.  14),  says  ; “ Toto 
autem  hoc  mari  ad  Scaldim  usque  fluvium  Ger- 
manicae  accolunt  gentes,”  and  he  then  enumerates 
the  peoples  as  far  as  the  Scaldis.  Afterwards 
(c.  17)  he  adds  “a  Scaldi  incolunt,”  &c. ; and  a 
few  lines  further,  a word  " introrsus  ” is  opposed  to 
this  “ extera”;  from  which  Ukert  concludes  that 
“ extera”  here  means  the  coast  country,  a meaning 
which  it  has  in  two  other  passages  of  Pliny  (ii.  67, 
iv.  13).  After  describing  the  nations  which  occupy 
the  “ extera,”  or  coast,  Pliny  mentions  the  peoples 
in  the  interior,  and  in  the  third  place  the  Germanic 
peoples  on  the  Rhine.  Accordingly  Ukert  concludes 
that  we  must  look  for  the  Toxandri  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ghent  and  Bruges.  [G.  L.j 

TRACANA  (Tpauava,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 27),  an 
inland  city  of  European  Sarmatia.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TRACHIS  or  TRACHIN  (T^^axi's,  Herod.,  Thuc., 
et  alii;  Tpaxly,  Strab.:  Eth.  Tpaxivios).  1.  A city 
of  Mails,  in  the  district  called  after  it  Trachinia. 
It  stood  in  a plain  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Oeta,  a little  to 
the  N.  or  rather  W.  of  Thermopylae,  and  derived  its 
name  from  the  rocks  which  surrounded  the  plain. 
It  commanded  the  approach  to  Thermopylae  from 
Thessaly,  and  was,  from  its  position,  of  great  military 
importance.  (Herod,  vii.  176;  Strab.  ix.  p.  428; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v ) The  enti'ance  to  the  Ti-achinian 
plain  was  only  half  a plethrum  in  breadth,  but  the 
surface  of  the  plain  was  22,000  plethra,  according 
to  Herodotus.  The  same  writer  states  that  the  city 
Trachis  was  5 stadia  from  the  river  Melas,  and  that 
the  river  Asopus  issued  from  a gorge  in  the  moun- 
tains, to  the  S.  of  Trachis.  (Herod,  vii.  198.) 
According  to  Thucydides,  Trachis  was  40  stadia 
from  Thermopylae  and  20  from  the  sea  (Thuc. 
iii.  92.)  Trachin  is  mentioned  in  Homer  as  one  of 
the  cities  subject  to  Achilles  (II.  ii.  682)',  and  is 
celebrated  in  the  legends  of  Hercules  as  the  scene  of 
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this  hero’s  death.  (Soph.  Track,  passim.)  It  be- 
came a place  of  historical  importance  in  consequence 
of  the  colony  founded  here  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
the  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  b.  c.  426. 
The  Trachinians  and  the  neighbouring  Dorians,  who 
suffered  much  from  the  predatory  incursions  of  the 
Oetaean  mountaineers,  solicited  aid  from  the  Spar- 
tans, who  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  plant  a strong  colony  in  this  commanding 
situation.  They  issued  an  invitation  to  the  other 
states  of  Greece  to  join  in  the  colony  ; and  as  many 
as  10,000  colonists,  under  three  Spartan  oecists, 
built  and  fortified  a new  town,  to  which  the  name  of 
Heuacleia  was  given,  from  the  great  hero,  whose 
name  was  so  closely  associated  with  the  surrounding 
district.  (Thuc.  iii.  92 ; Diod.  xii.  59.)  It  was 
usually  called  the  Trachinian  Heracleia,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  other  places  of  the  same  name,  and  by 
later  writers  Heracleia  in  Phthiotis,  as  this  district 
was  subsequently  included  in  the  Thessalian  Phthio- 
tis. ('Hpd/cAe»a  rj  eV  Tpaxivia,  Xen.  Hell.  i.  2. 
§ 18;  Diod.  xii.  77,  xv.  57;  ‘Hpa/fAewrat  ot  eV 
Tpax^vi,  Thuc.  v.  51  ; 'H.  f]  Tpax^v  KaXov/nevr] 
•np6Tfpov,  Strab.  ix.  p.  428;  Heraclea  Trachin  dicta, 
Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  14  ; H.  ^dicaTiSos,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 46.) 
The  new  colonists  also  built  a port  with  docks  near 
Thermopylae.  It  was  generally  expected  that  this 
city,  under  the  protection  of  Sparta,  would  become  a 
formidable  power  in  Northern  Greece,  but  it  was  at- 
tacked from  the  beginning  by  the  Thessalians,  who 
regarded  its  establishment  as  an  invasion  of  their 
territory;  and  the  Spartans,  who  rarely  succeeded  in 
the  government  of  dependencies,  displayed  haughti- 
ness and  corruption  in  its  administration.  Hence 
the  city  rapidly  dwindled  down  ; and  in  b.  c.  420 
the  Heracleots  were  defeated  with  great  loss  by  the 
neighbouring  Thessalian  tribes,  and  Xenares,  the 
Lacedaemonian  governor,  was  slain  in  the  battle. 
Sparta  was  unable  at  the  time  to  send  assistance  to 
their  colony;  and  in  the  following  year  the  Boeotians, 
fearing  lest  the  place  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Athenians,  took  possession  of  it,  and  dismissed 
the  Lacedaemonian  governor,  on  the  ground  of  mis- 
conduct. (Thuc.  V.  51,  52.)  The  Lacedaemonians, 
however,  regained  possession  of  the  place;  and  in  the 
winter  of  B.  c.  409 — 408,  they  experienced  here 
anotlier  disaster,  700  of  the  Heracleots  being  slain 
in  battle,  together  with  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost. 
(Xen.  Hell.  1.  3.  § 18.)  But,  after  the  Peloponne- 
sian War,  Heracleia  again  rose  into  importance,  and 
became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Spartan  power  in 
Northern  Greece.  In  B.  c.  399  Herippidas,  the  La- 
cedaemonian, was  sent  thither  to  repress  some  fac- 
tious movements  in  Heracleia;  and  he  not  only  put 
to  death  all  the  opponents  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
the  town,  but  expelled  the  neighbouring  Oetaeans 
and  Trachinians  from  their  abodes.  (Diod.  xiv.  38; 
Polyaen.  ii.  21.)  In  b.  c.  395  the  Thebans,  under 
the  command  of  Ismenias,  wrested  this  important 
place  from  the  Spartans,  killed  the  Lacedaemonian 
garrison,  and  gave  the  city  to  the  old  Trachinian 
and  Oetaean  inhabitants.  (Diod.  xiv.  82.)  The 
walls  of  Heracleia  were  destroyed  by  Jason,  lest  any 
state  should  seize  this  place  and  prevent  him  from 
marching  into  Greece.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  4.  § 27.) 
At  a later  time  Heracleia  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Aetolians,  and  was  one  of  the  main  sources  of  their 
power  in  Northern  Greece.  After  the  defeat  of  An- 
tiochus  at  Thermopylae,  b.  c.  191,  Heracleia  was 
besieged  by  the  Roman  consul  Acilius  Glabrio,  who 
divided  his  army  into  four  bodies,  and  directed  his 
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attacks  upon  four  points  at  once  ; one  body  being 
stationed  on  the  river  Asopus,  where  was  the  gym- 
nasium ; the  second  near  the  citadel  outside  of  the 
walls  (extra  muros),  which  was  almost  more  thickly 
inhabited  than  the  city  itself;  the  third  towards  the 
Maliac  gulf ; and  the  fourth  on  the  river  Melas,  op- 
posite the  temple  of  Diana.  The  country  around  was 
marshy,  and  abounded  in  lofty  trees.  After  a siege  of 
twenty-four  days  the  Romans  succeeded  in  taking  the 
town,  and  the  Aetolians  retired  to  the  citadel.  On 
the  following  day  the  consul  seized  a rocky  summit, 
equal  to  the  citadel  in  height,  and  separated  from  it 
only  by  a chasm  so  narrow  that  the  two  summits 
were  within  reach  of  a missile.  Thereupon  the  Aeto- 
lians surrendered  the  citadel.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  24.) 
Leake  remarks  that  it  seems  quite  clear  from  this 
account  of  Livy  that  the  city  occupied  the  low 
ground  between  the  rivers  Karvunarid  (Asopus) 
and  Mavra-Neria  (Melas),  extending  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  as  well  as  a considerable  distance  into 
the  plain  in  a south-eastern  direction.  There  are  still 
some  vestiges  of  the  citadel  upon  a lofty  rock  above  ; 
and  upon  its  perpendicular  sides  there  are  many 
catacombs  excavated.  “ The  distance  of  the  citadel 
above  the  town  justifies  the  words  extra  muros,  whicli 
Livy  applies  to  it,  and  may  explain  also  the  asser- 
tion of  Strabo  (1.  c.),  that  Heracleia  was  six  stadia 
distant  from  the  ancient  Trachis  ; for,  although  the 
town  of  Heracleia  seems  to  have  occupied  the  same 
position  as  the  Trachis  of  Herodotus,  the  citadel, 
which,  according  to  Livy,  was  better  inhabited  in  the 
Aetolian  War  than  the  city,  may  very  possibly  have 
been  the  only  inhabited  part  of  Heracleia  two  cen- 
turies later.”  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  26 — 29.) 

2.  Surnamed  Phocica  (^  4><wKt/c^),  a small  city 
of  Phocis,  situated  upon  the  confines  of  Boeotia,  and 
on  the  road  to  Lebadeia.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  423  ; Paus. 
X.  3.  § 2.) 

TKACHONI'TIS  (TpaxcouTris,  Luke,  iii.  1 ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  9,  B.  J.  iii.  3;  Plin.  v.  18.  s.  16; 
TpdxoiV,  Joseph.  Ani.  xiii,  1 6),  according  to  Josephus, 
a portion  of  Palestine  which  extended  in  a NE. 
direction  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee  in  the  direction  of  Damascus,  having  the 
Syrian  desert  and  Auranitis  on  its  eastern  frontier, 
Ituraea  on  the  S.,  and  Gaulanitis  on  the  W.  It  was 
considered  as  the  northern  poi-tion  of  Peraea  (Uepaia, 
i.  e.  Tlepau  rov  ’lopSavou,  Judith,  i.  9;  Matth.  iv. 
25.)  According  to  Strabo,  it  lay  between  Damascus 
and  the  Arabian  mountains  (xvi.  p.  7 55) ; and  from 
other  authorities  we  may  gather  that  it  adjoined  the 
province  of  Batanaea  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  20.  § 4),  and 
extended  between  the  Regio  Decapolitana  (Plin.  v. 
15)  as  far  S.  as  Bostra  (Euseb.  Onomast.  s.  v. 
Ituraea.')  It  derived  its  name  from  the  rough  nature 
of  the  country  (rpaxo^v,  i.  e.  rpaxps  Kal  Trerpd^ris 
rdiTos);  and  Strabo  mentions  two  rpaxiores  (xvi. 
p.  755,  756),  which  Burckhardt  considers  to  be  the 
summits  of  two  mountain  ranges  on  the  road  from 
Mehka  to  Damascus,  near  the  village  of  Al-Kessue. 
(^Travels,  p.  115.)  The  inhabitants  of  Trachonitis 
are  called  by  Ptolemy,  ot  Tpox^yiTot  ‘'Apa€es  (v.  1 5. 

§ 26),  and  they  seemed  to  have  maintained  their 
character  for  remarkable  skill  in  shooting  with  the 
bow  and  plundering  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  4.  § 2),  for 
which  the  rocky  nature  of  the  country  they  in- 
habited, full  as  it  was  of  clefts,  and  holes  and  secret 
fastnesses,  was  peculiarly  well  suited  (Joseph.  Ant. 
XV.  10.  § 1.)  Trachonitis  belonged  originally  to 
the  tetrarchy  of  Philippus,  the  son  of  Herod  the 
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Great  (Joseph.  Ani.  xvii.  8.  § 1,  .B.  ii.  6.  § 3); 
but  it  subsequently  formed  part  of  the  dominion  of 
Herodes  Agrippa.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  6.  § 10,  B. 

J.  iii.  3.  § 5;  Philo,  0pp.  ii.  p.  593.) 

The  whole  district  has  been  recently  explored  and 
examined  with  much  care  and  judgment  by  the  Rev. 

J.  L.  Porter  of  Damascus,  who  has  shown  that  the 
ancient  accounts  of  this  province,  properly  weighed, 
coincide  with  remarkable  accuracy  with  what  we 
knoyv  of  it  now.  According  to  him,  it  must  have 
been  to  the  NW.  of  Batanaea,  and  have  extended 
along  the  stony  tract  at  the  base  of  the  Jehel  Hau- 
rdn,  as  Kenath  (now  Kunawdt)  was  a city  of  Tra- 
chon  (Euseb.  Onomast.  s.  v.  CanatK),  while  the 
Targums  extend  it,  though  improbably,  as  far  S.  as 
Bostra.  Mr.  Porter  observes  that  the  name  is  some- 
times applied  in  a more  general  sense  by  ancient 
writers,  so  as  to  include  the  neighbouring  provinces 
(as  in  Luhe,  iii.  1,  where  the  “ Region  of  Trachonitis” 
must  be  understood  as  embracing  Batanaea  and 
Auranitis;  Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  14.  § 4.)  He  thinks, 
too,  that  the  plain  on  the  western  side  as  far  as  the 
Ildj  road  was  embraced  in  Trachonitis,  and  likewise 
that  on  the  north  to  the  Jehel  Khiydrah,  with  a 
considerable  section  of  the  plain  on  the  east,  N.  of 
Ard-al-Bathanyeh.  The  Argob  of  Numb,  xxxiv. 
15,  1 Kings.,  iv.  13,  &c.,  Mr.  Porter  considers  to  be 
the  same  district  as  Trachonitis,  the  latter  being  the 
Greek  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  form.  (Porter,  Five 
Years  in  Damascus,  ii.  pp.  259 — 262,  268 — 272; 
Robinson,  iii.  p.  907;  Russegger,  iii.  p.  279;  Winer, 
Bibl.  Realworterbuch.')  ' [V.] 

TRACHY.  [Orchomenus,  p.  490,  a.] 
TRACTARI,  a tribe  in  the  Chersonesus  Taurica 
(Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  26).  [T.  H.  D.] 

TRAELIUS.  [Tragiliis.] 

TRAENS  or  TRAIS  (Tpdets  or  Tpdei's, -ei/ros : 
Trionto),  a river  of  Bruttium  celebrated  for  the  san- 
guinary defeat  of  the  Sybarites  on  its  banks  by  their 
rivals  the  Crotoniats,  which  led  to  the  destruction  of 
the  city  of  Sybaris,  B.  c.  510.  (Iambi.  Vit.  Pyth. 

§ 260.)  It  is  singular  that  the  banks  of  a stream 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  such  a catastrophe 
should  be  again  selected  by  the  remnant  of  the 
Sybarites  who  were  expelled  from  the  new  colony  of 
Thurii  shortly  after  its  foundation  [Thurii]  for  the 
site  of  their  settlement.  They,  how’ever,  did  not 
remain  long,  being  expelled  and  put  to  the  sword  by 
the  neighbouring  barbarians,  whom  Diodorus  by  a 
remarkable  anachronism  calls  Bruttians,  apparently 
within  a few  years  of  their  establishment.  (Diod. 
xii.  22.)  The  name  of  the  river  is  not  found  in 
any  of  the  geographers,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  its  being  the  one  still  called  the  Trionto,  which 
falls  into  the  gulf  of  Tarentum  a few  miles  E.  of 
Rossano,  and  gives  name  also  to  an  adjoining  head- 
land, the  Capo  di  Trionto.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TRA'GIA  (Tpayia),  also  called  Tragiae  (Tpa- 
yiai),  Tragia,  Tragaeae  (Tpa7a?at),  or  Tragaea  (Tpa- 
7aia),  a small  island  off  the  south  coast  of  Samos, 
near  which  Pericles,  in  b.  c.  440,  defeated  the  Sa- 
mians in  a naval  engagement.  (Thucyd.  i.  116; 
Plin.  iv.  71,  V.  135;  Plut.  Per.  25;  Strab.  xiii.  p. 
635 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Tpayaia.')  Respecting  the  Tra- 
gasaeae  Salinae,  see  Halesion.  [L.  S.] 

TRA'GIA  or  TRAGAEA.  [Naxos,  p.  406,  a.] 
TRA'GILUS  (Tpdyi\os  : Eth.  TpayiKevs,  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.),  a town  of  Macedonia,  and  doubtless  the  same 
as  the  BpdyiKos  or  ApdytAos  found  in  Hierocles  (p. 
639)  among  the  towns  of  the  first  or  consular  Mace- 
donia. In  the  Table  there  is  a place  “ Triulo  ” 
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marked  as  10  miles  from  Philippi.  This  is  ap- 
parently  a corruption  of  “ Traelio,”  since  numerous 
coins  (one  of  which  is  figured  below)  have  been  found 
near  Amphipolis  with  the  inscription  TRAIAIflN. 
Leake  conjectures  with  much  probability  that  the 
real  name  was  Tragilus,  and  that  in  the  local  form 
of  the  name  the  P may  have  been  omitted,  so  that 
the  TPAIAIHN  of  the  coin  may  represent  the  Hel- 
lenic TpayiAicov.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  81  ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  228.) 


COIN  OP  tragilus  or  TRAELIUS. 
TRAGU'RIQM  (Tpayovpiov^  Strab.,  Ptol. ; Tpa- 
yvpiov,  Polyb.),  an  important  town  of  Dalmatia, 
situated  upon  an  island,  which  was  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  an  artificial  canal.  According  to 
the  Antonine  Itinerary,  it  was  distant  1 6 miles  from 
Praetorium  and  13  from  Salonae.  Pliny  calls  it 
“ Tragurium  civium  Romanorum,”  and  says  that  it 
was  celebrated  for  its  marble.  Its  name  is  preserved 
in  the  modern  Trau.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  18  ; Strab.  ii. 
p.  124,  vii.  p.  315  ; Ptol.  ii.  17.  § 14  ; Plin.  iii.  22. 
s.  26  ; Mela,  ii.  3 ; It.  Ant.  p.  272  ; Tab.  Pent. ; 
Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  16.) 

TRAGUS.  [Caphyab.] 

TRAIA  CAPITA  (Jtin.  Ant.  p.  399),  more 
correctly  Tria  Capita  (Geog.  Rav.  v.  3),  since 
it  lay  near  the  three  mouths  of  the  Iberus,  a town 
of  the  Cosetani,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  between 
Dertosa  and  Tarraco.  Variously  identified  with 
Tivisa  and  Torre  del  Aliga.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TRAJA'NI  MUNIMENTUM,  a fort  or  castle 
built  by  Trajan  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river 
Moenus,  not  far  from  its  junction  with  the  Rhenus. 
(Ainm.  Marc.  xvii.  1.)  The  site  is  uncertain,  nor  is  it 
known  what  the  Munimentum  really  was.  [L.  S.] 
TRAJA'NI  PORTUS.  [Ostia.] 
TRAJANO'POLIS  (Tpaiai/dTroAts),  a town  in 
Mysia,  in  the  district  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  the 
Thraemenothyritae,  on  the  frontiers  of  Phrygia. 
(Ptol.  V.  2.  §§  14,  15.)  The  Cilician  city  of  Se- 
linus  also  for  a time  bore  the  name  of  Trajanopolis. 
[SEI.1NUS.]  [L.  S.] 

TRAJANO'POLIS  (TpaiaroVoAts),  an  important 
town  in  the  S.  of  Thrace,  which  was  probably  founded 
by  or  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  about  the 
time  when  Plotinopolis  was  founded,  to  perpetuate . 
the  name  of  his  wife  Plotina.  Its  exact  site  appears 
to  be  somewhat  doubtful.  Some  authorities  describe 
it  as  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hebrus,  near 
the  pass  in  the  range  of  Mount  Rhodope,  through 
which  that  river  flows,  and  about  40  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Now  this  is  the  site  of  the  modern  Ori- 
Ichova,  with  which  accordingly  it  is  by  some  identi- 
fied. It  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  this 
with  the  various  distances  given  in  the  Itineraries: 
e.  g.  Trajanopolis  is  stated  to  be  9000  paces  from 
Tempyra,  and  29,000  from  Cypsela ; whereas  the 
site  above  mentioned  is  nearly  equidistant  from  those 
assigned  to  Tempyra  and  Cypsela,  being,  however, 
more  distant  from  the  former.  But  this  is  only  one 
example  out  of  many  showing  how  extremely  imper- 
fect is  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Thrace, 

I both  ancient  and  modern.  In  the  map  of  the  Society 
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for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  Trajanopolis 
is  placed  on  the  Egnatian  Way  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance W.  of  the  Hebrus,  and  at  a point  which  fulfils 
tolerably  well  the  conditions  of  distance  from  the 
two  places  above  mentioned. 

Trajanopolis  became  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Rhodope,  and  continued  to  be  a place  of  importance 
until  the  fourth  century.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Ammianus  in  his 
general  description  of  Thrace  (xxvii.  4);  according 
to  him,  the  chief  cities  of  Rhodope  were  Maxiniiano- 
polis,  Maroneia,  and  Aenus.  (Ptol.  iii.  11.  §13; 
Hierocl.  p.  631  : Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  11  : Const. 
Porph.  de  Caerim.  ii.  54 ; Cantacuz.  i.  38,  iii.  67, 
et  alibi;  It.  Ant.  pp.  175,  322,  332,  333;  It. 
Hier.  p.  602  ; Geog.  Rav.  iv.  6 ; cf.  Mannert,  vii. 
p.  224.)  [J.  R.] 

TRAJECTUM,  in  North  Gallia,  is  not  mentioned 
in  any  Roman  writing  before  the  Itin.  of  Antoninus. 
It  was  on  the  Roman  road  which  ran  along  the 
Rliine  from  Lugdunum  Batavorum,  and  the  site  is 
Utrecht  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  at  the 
bifurcation  of  the  old  Rhine  and  the  Vecht.  The  mo- 
dern name  contains  the  Roman  name  abbreviated, 
and  the  part  U seems  to  be  a corruption  of  the  word 
OMc?e  (Vetus);  but  D’Anville  observes  that  the  name 
is  wiitten  Utrecht  as  early  as  870.  [G.  L.] 

TRAJECTUS  in  Gallia,  placed  by  the  Antonine, 
Itin.  on  a road  which  runs  from  Aginnum  (^Ageii) 
through  Excisum  and  Trajectus  to  Vesunna  {Peri- 
gueux).  Trajectus  is  xxi.  from  Excisum  {Ville 
Neuve'),  and  xviii.  from  Vesunna,  and  it  marks  the 
passage  of  the  Duranius  (^Dordogne^  between  these 
two  positions  at  a place  called  Pontons  on  the  Dor- 
dogne, opposite  to  which  on  the  other  bank  of  the 
river  is  La  Linde,  mentioned  in  the  Table  under  the 
name  of  Diolindum.  [Diolindum.]  [G.  L.j 

TRAIS.  [Tkakns.] 

TRALLES  or  TRALLIS  (TpdAA.€JS,  TpdWisi 
Eth.  'TpaWiavds'),  a large  and  flourishing  city  of 
Caria,  on  the  southern  slope  of  mount  Messogis,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  Scamander,  a small  tribu- 
tary of  which,  the  Eudon,  flowed  close  by  the  city, 
while  another  passed  right  through  it.  Its  acropolis 
was  situated  on  a lofty  eminence  in  the  north  of  the 
city.  Tralles  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Ar- 
gives  in  conjunction  with  a body  of  Thracians,  whence 
its  name  Tralles  was  believed  to  be  derived  (Strab. 
xiv.  pp.  648,  649;  Hesych,  s.  v.\  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  65 ; 
Plut.  Ages.  1 6),  for  it  is  said  to  have  previously  been 
called  Anthea,  Evanthea,  Erymna,  Charax,  Seleucia, 
and  Antiochia  (Steph.  B.  s.  vv.  TpaWis,  Xdpa^  ; 
Etgm.  M.  p.  389;  Plin.  v.  29).  Others,  however, 
state  that  it  was  a Pelasgian  colony,  and  originally 
bore  the  name  of  Larissa  (Agatli.  ii.  17;  Schol.  ad 
Horn.  II.  X.  429).  It  was  situated  in  a most  fertile 
district,  at  a point  where  highroads  met  from  the 
south,  east,  and  west ; so  that  it  must  have  been  a 
place  of  considerable  commerce.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  v. 
14,  ac?  Earn.  iii.  5,  ad  Quint.  Frat.  i.  1 ; Strab.  xiv. 
p.  663.)  The  inhabitants  of  Tralles  were  celebrated 
for  their  great  wealth,  and  were  generally  appointed 
asiarchs,  that  is,  presidents  of  the  games  celebrated 
in  the  district.  But  the  country  in  which  Tralles 
was  situated  was  much  subject  to  earthquakes; 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus  many  of  its  public  build- 
ings were  greatly  damaged  by  a violent  shock  ; and 
the  emperor  gave  the  inhabitants  a handsome  sum 
of  money  to  repair  the  losses  they  had  sustained. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  579.)  Out  of  gratitude,  the  Trallians 
petitioned  to  be  permitted  to  erect  a temple  in  honour 
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of  Tiberius,  but  without  effect.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  55.) 
According  to  Pliny  (xxxv.  49),  king  Attains  had  a 
palace  at  Tralles.  A statue  of  Caesar  was  set  up  in 
the  temple  of  Victoria  at  Tralles  ; and  during  the 
presence  of  Caesar  in  Asia  a miracle  is  said  to  have 
happened  in  the  temple,  respecting  which  see  Caes. 
Bell.  Civ.  iii.  105;  Plut.  Caes.  47;  and  Val.  Max. 
i.  6.  The  city  is  very  often  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers  (Xen.  Anah.  i.  4.  § 8,  Hist.  Gr.  iii.  2.  § 19; 
Polyb.  xxii.  27;  Liv.  xxxvii.  45,  xxxviii.  39;  Diod. 
xiv.  36,  xix.  75;  Juven.  iii.  70;  Ptol.  v.  2.  § 19; 
Hierocl.  p.  659).  During  the  middle  ages  the  city 
fell  into  decay,  but  was  repaired  by  Andronicus  Pa- 
laeologus  (G.  Pachymer,  p.  320).  Extensive  ruins 
of  the  place  still  exist  above  the  modern  Ghiuzel 
Hissar,  in  a position  perfectly  agreeing  with  the  de- 
scription of  Strabo.  (See  Arundell,  Seven  Churches, 
pp.  58,  65,  293;  Leake,  Asia  Minoi',  pp.  243,  246; 
Fellows,  Asfa  Minor,  p.  276,  Lycia,  p.  16;  Hamil- 
ton, Researches,  i.  p.  533.)  As  to  the  coins  of  Tralles, 
which  are  very  numerous,  see  Sestini,  p.  89.  [L.  S.] 
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TRALLES  or  TRALLIS  (TpdhAgs'),  a town  in 
Phrygia,  on  the  west  of  Apamea,  and  1 5 miles  east 
of  Hierapolis,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Maeander 
(Hierocl.  p.  667 ; Cone.  Const,  ii.  p.  243 ; Cone.  Ni- 
caen.  ii.  p.  51;  Tab.  Peut.').  The  ruins  seen  by 
Arundell  {Seven  Churches,  p.  231)  near  the  village 
of  Kuslar  are  probably  those  of  Tralles.  [L.  S.] 
TRA'LLIA  (T/jaAAto  : Eth.  TpaWSs,  TpaWeus, 
Steph.  B.s.  V.),  a district  of  Illyria,  whose  inhabitants, 
the  TralK,  are  mentioned  several  times  by  Livy 
(xxvii.  32,  xxxi.  35,  xxxiii.  4). 

TRALLICON,  a town  of  Caria,  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (v.  29),  situated  on  the  river  Harpasus;  but 
in  his  time  it  had  already  ceased  to  exist.  [L.  S.] 
TRAMPYA.  [Tymfhaea.] 
TRANSCELLENSIS  MONS,  a mountain  in 
Mauretania,  between  Caesarea  and  the  river  China- 
laph.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxix.  5.  § 20.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
'I'RANSDUCTA  {TparaSooKTa,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 
6),  and  in  a fuller  form,  Julia  Transducta  or 
Traducta,  a town  of  the  Bastuli,  in  Hispania 
Baetica,  to  the  E.  of  Mellaria.  It  is  doubtless  the 
same  place  which  Strabo  (ii.  p.  140)  calls  TouA/o 
ToX«j  and  sets  down  between  Belon  and  Gades, 
whither  the  Romans  transplanted  the  inhabitants  of 
Zelis,  in  Mauretania  Tingitana.  According  to 
Ukert  (ii.  pt.  i.  p.  345)  it  is  also  the  Tingentera  of 
Mela  (ii.  6),  who  informs  us  that  he  was  born  there; 
though  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  could  have  had 
so  many  names.  But  the  ground  for  the  conjecture 
is  that  Tingentera,  according  to  Mela,  was  inhabited 
by  Phoenicians,  who  had  been  transported  thither, 
which  in  some  respects  resembles  Strabo’s  account  of 
Julia  loza.  It  is  sought  at  the  modern  Tarifa,  or  in 
its  neighbourliood.  For  coins  see  Florez,  Med.  ii.  p. 
596;  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  i.  1.  p.  30;  Mionnet,  i. 
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p.  26,  and  Suppt.  i.  pp.  19,  45;  Sestini,  p.  90; 
Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  x.  p.  60;  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des 
Inscr.  XXX.  p.  103.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TRANSMARISCA  (Tpopapiaica,  Ptol.  iii.  10. 
§ 11 ; TpauaplaKUS  and  TpaagapiKa,  Procop.  t?e  Aed. 
iv.  7.  p.  292;  Stamarisca,  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7),  a 
strong  fortress  of  Lower  Moesia,  opposite  to  the 
spot  where  the  Mariscus  flows  into  the  Danube. 
It  was  the  head-quarters  of  two  cohorts  of  the  Legio 
XI.  Claudia,  and  also  of  some  light-armed  troops. 
{[tin.  Ant.  p.  223;  Not.  Imp.-,  Tab.  Pent).  Now 
Turtulcai,  Tuturkai,  or  Toterkan.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TRANSMONTA'NI  (Tpavapovravoi,  Ptol.  iii.  5. 
§ 21),  the  name  of  a tribe  in  European  Sarmatia 
dwelling  between  the  sources  of  the  Borysthenes 
and  the  Peucinian  mountains.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TRAPEZO'POLIS  (Tpane^6TToKi%  or  Tpaire^ov- 
Eth.  Trapezopolitae),  a town  situated,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy  (ii.  2.  § 18),  in  Caria,but  according 
to  Socrates  (^Hist.  Eccles.  vii.  36)  and  Hierocles  (p. 
665),  in  Phrygia.  The  former  is  the  more  correct 
statement, 'for  the  town  stood  on  the  southern  slope 
of  Mount  Cadmus,  to  the  south-east  of  Antiochia, 
and,  according  to  the  Notitia  Imperii,  afterwards 
belonged  to  the  province  of  Pacatiana.  It  is  possible 
that  the  ruins  which  Arundell  (^Discoveries,  ii.  p. 
147)  found  at  Kesiljah-houluk  may  be  those  of 
Trapezopolis.  [L.  S.] 

TRA'PEZUS  (TpoTre^oDs  : Eih.Tpam^ovvrios: 
now  Tarabosan  or  Trebizond),  an  important  city  on 
the  coast  of  Pontus,  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  60  stadia 
to  the  east  of  Hermonassa,  in  the  territory  of  the 
l^Iacrones  (Anon.  Pei-ipl.  P.  E.  p.  1 3),  was  a colony 
founded  by  the  Sinopians,  who  formed  many  esta- 
blishments on  this  coast.  (Xenoph.  Anab.  iv.  8.  § 22 ; 
Arrian,  Peripl.  P.  E.  pp.  I,  3,  6 ; Scylax,  p.  33.)  It 
derived  its  name  probably  from  its  form,  being  situ- 
ated on  an  elevated  platform,  as  it  were  a table  above 
the  sea ; though  the  town  of  Trapezus  in  Arcadia 
pretended  to  be  the  mother-city  of  Trapezus  in  Pon- 
tus (Paus.  viii.  27.  § 4).  Trapezus  was  already  a 
flourishing  town  when  Xenophon  arrived  there  on 
his  memorable  retreat;  and  he  and  his  men  were 
most  hospitably  treated  by  the  Trapezuntians.  (Xen. 
Anab.  V.  5.  § 10.)  At  that  time  the  Colchians 
were  still  in  possession  of  the  territory,  but  it  after- 
wards was  occupied  by  the  Macrones.  The  real  great- 
ness of  Trapezus,  however,  seems  to  have  commenced 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  Pliny  (vi.  4) 
calls  it  a free  city,  a distinction  which  it  had  pro- 
bably obtained  from  Pompey  during  his  war  against 
Mithridates.  In  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  when  Arrian 
visited  it,  it  was  the  most  important  city  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  Trajan  had  before  made  it 
the  capital  of  Pontus  Cappadocicus,  and  provided  it 
with  a larger  and  better  harbour.  (Arrian,  Peripl. 
P.  E.  p.  17;  comp.  Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  39,  Hist.  iii.  47 ; 
Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19;  Strab.  vii.  pp.  309,  320,  xi. 
p.  499,  xii.  p.  548;  Steph.  B.  s.v.)  Henceforth  it 
was  a strongly  fortified  commercial  town;  and  al- 
though in  the  reign  of  Gallienus  it  was  sacked  and 
burnt  by  the  Goths  (Zosim.  i.  33;  Eustath.  ad 
Dion.  Per.  687),  it  continued  to  be  in  such  excel- 
lent condition,  that  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  it  re- 
quired but  few  repairs.  (Procop.  de  Aed.  iii.  7.) 
From  the  Notitia  Imperii  (c.  27)  we  learn  that 
Trapezus  w’as  the  station  of  the  first  Pontian  legion 
and  its  staff.  Some  centuries  later  a branch  of  the 
imperial  house  of  the  Comneni  declared  themselves 
independent  of  the  Greek  Empire,  and  made  Tra- 
pezus the  seat  of  their  principality.  This  small 
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principality  maintained  its  independence  even  for 
some  time  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  ; but 
being  too  weak  to  resist  the  overwhelming  power  of 
the  Turks,  it  was  obliged,  in  a.  d.  1460,  to  submit 
to  Mohammed  II.,  and  has  ever  since  that  time  been 
a 'I’urkish  town.  (Chalcond.  ix.  p.  263,  foil.;  Due. 
45 ; comp.  Gibbon,  Decline,  c.  xlviii.  foil.)  The 
port  of  Trapezus,  called  Daphnus,  was  formed  by 
the  acropolis,  which  w'as  built  on  a rock  running 
out  into  the  sea.  (Anon.  Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  13.)  The 
city  of  Trebizond  is  still  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
commercial  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  but  it  contains  no 
ancient  remains  of  any  interest,  as  most  of  them 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  Lower  Empire.  (Tourne- 
fort.  Voyage  au  Levant,  iii.,  lettre  17,  p.  79,  foil.; 
Fontanier,  Voyages  dans  V Orient,  p.  17 — 23; 
Hamilton’s  Researches,  i.  p.  240.)  The  coins  of 
Trapezus  all  belong  to  the  imperial  period,  and  ex- 
tend from  the  reign  of  Trajan  to  that  of  Philip. 
(Eckhel,  i.  2.  p.  368 ; Sestini,  p.  60.)  [L.  S.] 

TRA'PEZU'S  (Tpaire^ovs,  -ovvtos:  Eth.  Tpawe- 
^ovvTios),  a town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Parrhasia, 
a little  to  the  left  of  the  river  Alpheius,  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  its  founder  Trapezeus,  the  son 
of  Lycaon,  or  from  trapeza  (rpayre^a),  ‘‘  a table,” 
because  Zeus  here  overturned  the  table  on  which 
Lycaon  offered  him  human  food.  (Paus.  viii.  3.  §§ 
2, 3 ; Apollod.  iii.  8.  § 1.)  It  was  the  royal  residence 
of  Hippothous,  who  transferred  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment from  Tegea  to  Trapezus.  On  the  foundation 
of  Megalopolis,  in  b.  c.  371,  the  inhabitants  of  Tra- 
pezus refused  to  remove  to  the  new  city  ; and  having 
thus  incurred  the  anger  of  the  other  Arcadians,  they 
quitted  Peloponnesus,  and  took  refuge  in  Trapezus 
on  the  Pontus  Euxeinus,  where  they  were  received 
as  a kindred  people.  The  statues  of  some  of  their 
gods  were  removed  to  Megalopolis,  where  they  were 
seen  by  Pausanias.  Trapezus  stood  above  the  mo- 
dern Mavrid.  (Paus.  viii.  5.  § 4,  27.  §§  4 — 6, 
viii.  29.  § 1,  31.  § 5;  Herod,  vi.  127 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.; 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  292;  Ross,  Reisen  im 
Peloponnes,  vol.  i.  p.  90.) 

TRAPEZUS  MONS.  [TauricaChersonesus.] 

TRA'RIUM  (Tpdpiov),  a town  of  Mysia,  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  in  conjunction  with  Perperena  (xiii. 
p.  607.)  Tzetzes  (ad  Lycophr.  1141,  1159)  men- 
tions a mountain  named  Traron(Tpdp«»')in  the  Troad. 

TRASIMENUS  LACUS’''  (g  Tpaaovftewa  or 
Tpaav/xeva  Xip.vn] , Strab. ; g Tapaipevr}  XifivT],  Pol. : 
Logo  di  Perugia'),  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
important  of  the  lakes  of  Etruria,  situated  between 
Cortona  and  Perusia.  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
lakes  of  Etruria,  being  above  10  miles  in  length  by 
8 in  breadth;  and  differs  from  all  the  other  con- 
siderable lakes  of  that  country  in  not  being  of 
volcanic  origin.  It  is  merely  formed  in  a depressed 
basin,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hills  of  moderate 
elevation,  and  having  no  natural  outlet.  The  hills 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  lake,  which  extend  from 
Crotona  to  Perusia,  are  considerably  more  elevated 
than  those  that  form  the  other  sides  of  the  basin, 
but  even  these  scarcely  rise  to  the  dignity  of  moun- 
tains. The  lake  itself  is  of  small  depth,  nowhere 
exceeding  30  feet,  and  its  banks  are  almost  every- 
where low,  flat,  and  covered  with  reeds.  No  con- 
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siderable  town  was  situated  on  its  shores  : Pornsia, 
from  which  it  derives  its  modern  name  of  the  Lago 
di  Perugia,  stands  on  a lofty  hill  about  10  miles  to 
the  E.  of  it;  Clnsium  is  situated  about  9 miles  to 
the  SW.  and  Cortona  between  6 and  7 to  the  NW. 
The  highroad  from  Arretium  to  Perusia  followed 
the  northern  shore  of  the  lake  for  a considerable 
distance. 

The  lake  Trasimenus  derives  its  chief  celebrity 
from  the  great  victory  obtained  upon  its  shores  by 
Hannibal  over  the  Roman  consul,  C.  Flaminius, 
B.c.  217,  one  of  the  greatest  defeats  sustained  by 
the  Roman  arms  during  the  whole  course  of  their 
history.  The  circumstances  of  this  battle  are  more 
clearly  related  and  more  readily  understood  with 
reference  to  the  actual  localities  than  those  of  any 
of  the  other  great  battles  of  Hannibal.  The  Car- 
thaginian general,  after  crossing  the  Apennines, 
and  effecting  his  toilsome  march  through  the 
marshes  of  Etruria,  had  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Faesulae  (Pol.  iii.  80,  82).  Flaminius 
was  at  this  time  posted  with  his  army  at  Arretium, 
and  Hannibal,  whose  object  was  to  draw  him  into 
a general  battle,  moved  along  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Arnus,  and  passing  within  a short  distance  of 
the  consul’s  camp,  advanced  along  the  road  towards 
Rome  (i.  e.  by  Perusia),  laying  waste  the  country 
as  he  advanced.  Flaminius  on  this  hastily  broke 
up  his  camp,  and  followed  the  Carthaginian  army. 
Hannibal  had  already  passed  the  city  of  Cortona  on 
his  left,  and  was  advancing  along  the  N.  shore  of 
the  lake,  which  lay  on  his  right  hand,  when,  learn- 
ing that  Flaminius  was  following  him,  he  deter- 
mined to  halt  and  await  his  attack,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  strong  position  which  offered  itself  to 
him.  (Pol.  iii.  82;  Liv.  xxii.  4.)  The  hills  which 
extend  from  Cortona  to  the  lake,  called  by  Livy  the 
“ montes  Cortonenses,”  and  now  known  as  the  Monte 
Gnalandro,  descend  completely  to  the  bank  of  the 
lake,  or  at  least  to  the  marshes  that  border  it,  at  a 
})oint  near  the  NW.  angle  of  the  lake,  now  marked 
by  a village  and  a round  tower  called  Borghetto. 
'I'liis  spur  of  the  hills  completely  separates  the  basin 
of  the  lake  from  the  plains  below  Cortona,  and  it  is 
not  until  after  surmounting  it  that  the  traveller  by 
the  modern  I'oad  comes  in  sight  of  the  lake,  as  well 
as  of  the  small  plain  or  valley,  shut  in  between  its 
N.  shore  and  the  Gualandro,  which  was  the  actual 
.scene  of  the  catastrophe.  “Arrived  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  road,  the  traveller  has  a partial  view  of 
the  fatal  plain,  which  opens  fully  upon  him  as  he  de- 
scends the  Gualandro.  He  soon  finds  himself  in  a 
vale,  enclosed  to  the  left,  and  in  front,  and  behind 
him  by  the  Gualandro  hills,  bending  round  in  a 
segment  larger  than  a semicircle,  and  running  down 
at  each  end  to  the  lake,  which  obliques  to  the  ri^ht 
and  forms  the  chord  of  this  mountain  arc.  The 
position  cannot  be  guessed  at  from  the  plains  of 
Cortona,  nor  appears  to  be  so  completely  enclosed, 
unless  to  one  who  is  fairly  within  the  hills.  It 
then  indeed  appears  a place  made  as  it  were  on 
purpose  for  a snare,  ‘locus  insidiis  natus.’  (Liv. 
xxii.  4.)  Borghetto  is  then  found  to  stand  in  a 
narrow  marshy  pass  close  to  the  hill  and  to  the  lake, 
whilst  there  is  no  other  outlet  at  the  opposite  turn 
of  the  mountains  than  through  the  little  town  of 
Passignano,  which  is  pushed  into  the  water  by  the 
foot  of  a high  rocky  acclivity.  There  is  a woody 
eminence  branching  down  from  the  mountains  into 
the  upper  end  of  the  plain  nearer  to  the  site  of 
Passignano,  and  on  this  stands  a village  called 


Torre  ” (more  properly  Tuoro').  (Hobhouse,  Notes 
and  Illustrations  to  Childe  Harold,  canto  iv.  st. 
63.) 

From  this  description  of  the  localities  by  an  eye- 
witness, which  agrees  almost  exactly  with  that  given 
by  Livy  (xxii.  4),  the  details  of  the  battle  are  ren- 
dered perfectly  clear.  Hannibal  occupied  the  hill 
last-mentioned  with  the  main  body  of  his  troops,  his 
heavy-armed  African  and  Spanish  infantry,  while  he 
sent  round  his  light-armed  troops  to  occupy  the 
slopes  of  Monte  Gualandro  on  his  right,  so  as  to 
threaten  the  left  flank  of  the  advancing  Roman 
army,  while  he  posted  his  cavalry  and  the  Gaulish 
troops  on  the  hills  on  the  left  between  Borghetto  and 
the  present  road.  Flaminius  advanced  the  next 
morning  almost  before  daylight,  while  a thick  log 
rising  from  the  lake  still  further  concealed  the  posi- 
tion of  the  enemy.  He  therefore  advanced  through 
the  pass,  in  ignorance  of  the  bodies  of  troops  that 
hung  upon  both  his  flanks,  and,  seeing  only  the 
array  in  front  on  the  hill  of  Tuoro,  began  to  draw 
up  his  forces  for  battle  in  the  plain  in  front  of  them. 
But  before  he  was  able  to  commence  the  engage- 
ment, he  found  himself  suddenly  attacked  on  all 
sides  at  once : the  surprise  was  complete,  and  the 
battle  quickly  became  a mere  promiscuous  massacre. 
Flaminius  himself  fell  early  in  the  day,  and  num- 
bers of  the  Roman  troops  were  driven  into  the  lake, 
and  cither  perished  in  its  waters  or  were  put  to  the 
sword  by  the  enemy’s  cavalry.  A body  of  about 
6000  men  having  forced  their  way  through  the 
enemy,  occupied  a hill  on  which  there  stood  an 
Etruscan  village,  but  finding  themselves  wholly 
isolated,  surrendered  the  next  day  to  Maharbal. 
Sixteen  thousand  Roman  troops  perished  in  this 
disastrous  battle:  the  site  of  the  chief  slaughter  is 
still  mai'ked  by  a little  rivulet  which  traverses  the 
plain,  and  is  known  at  the  present  day  by  the  name  of 
Sanguineto.*  (Hobhouse,  Z.c.)  The  details  of  the 
battle  are  given  by  Polybius  (iii.  83,  84)  and  Livy 
(xxii.  4 — 6).  It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  instance 
the  localities  are  much  more  clearly  and  accurately 
described  by  Livy  than  by  Polybius : the  account 
given  by  the  latter  author  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  existing  local  details,  but  would  not  be  easily 
understood,  unless  we  were  able  to  connect  it  by  the 
certainty  that  the  battle  took  place  on  this  par- 
ticular spot.  The  narratives  of  Appian  and  Zonaras 
add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  battle.  (Ap- 
pian, Annib.  9,  10;  Zonar.  viii.  25.)  Numerous 
allusions  to  and  notices  of  the  memorable  slaughter 
at  the  lake  of  Trasimene  are  found  in  the  later 
Roman  writers,  but  they  have  preserved  no  ad- 
ditional circumstances  of  interest.  The  well-known 
story  related  by  Livy,  as  well  as  by  Pliny  and  later 
writers,  that  the  fuiy  of  the  combatants  rendered 
them  unconscious  of  the  shock  of  an  earthquake, 
which  occurred  during  the  battle,  is  easily  under- 
stood without  any  prodigy,  such  shocks  being  fre- 
quently very  local  and  irregular  phenomena.  (Plin. 
ii.  84.  s.  86,  xv.  18.  s.  20;  Cic.  de  N.  D.  ii.  3,' 


* The  name  of  Ossaja,  a village  on  the  road 
from  Cortona  to  the  lake,  has  been  thought 
to  be  also  connected  with  the  slaughter  of  the' 
battle,  but  this  is  very  improbable.  Ossaja  is 
several  miles  distant  from  the  lake,  and  on  the  other’ 
side  of  the  hills.  (Hobhouse,  1.  c.)  It  is  probable 
moreover  that  the  modern  name  is  only  a corruption 
of  Orsaja  or  Orsaria.  (Niebuhr,  Lectures,  vol.  ii. 

p.  102.) 
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de  Div.  ii.  8;  Eutrop.  iii.  9;  Flor.  ii.  6.  § 13;  Oros. 
iv.  15;  Val.  Max.  i.  6.  § 6 ; Sil.  Ital.  i.  49,  v.  1, 
&c.  ; Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  770  ; Strab.  v.  p.  226.) 

The  lake  is  now  commonly  known  as  the  Lago 
di  Perugia,  though  frequently  called  on  maps  and 
in  guide-books  the  Lago  Trasimeno.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TEAUSI  (Tpavaol,  Herod,  v.  3,  4 ; Thrausi, 
Liv.  xxxviii.  41),  a Thracian  people,  who  appear,  in 
later  times  at  least,  to  have  occupied  the  SE.  off- 
shoots of  Mount  Rhodope,  to  the  W.  of  the  Hebrus, 
and  about  Tempyra.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the 
Trausi  entertained  peculiar  notions  respecting  human 
life,  which  were  manifested  in  appropriate  customs. 
When  a child  was  born,  his  kinsfolk,  sitting  around 
him,  bewailed  his  lot  in  having  to  encounter  the 
miseries  of  mortal  existence ; whereas  when  any  one 
died,  they  buried  him  with  mirth  and  rejoicing,  de- 
claring him  to  have  been  freed  from  great  evils,  and 
to  be  now  in  perfect  bliss.* 

As  to  the  Thrausi  spoken  of  by  Livy,  see  Tem- 
pyra. 

Suidas'  and  Hesychius  (s.  v.')  mention  a Scythian 
tribe  called  the  Trausi,  who,  according  to  Steph.  B. 
(s.  V.'),  were  the  same  people  as  the  Agathyrsi.  The 
last-named  author  speaks  of  a Celtic  race  also,  bear- 
ing this  appellation.  On  this  shght  foundation  the 
strange  theory  has  been  built  that  the  Thracian 
Trausi  were  the  original  stock  of  the  Celts  ; and 
by  way  of  supporting  this  notion,  its  propounders  ar- 
bitrarily read  Tpavaoi  instead  of  Ilpavaoi  in  Strabo, 
iv.  p.  187,  where  Strabo  expressly  says  that  he  was 
unable  to  state  what  was  the  original  abode  of  the 
Prausi : had  he  been  writing  about  the  Thracian 
Trausi  we  may  safely  assume  that  no  such  ignorance 
would  have  been  acknowledged.  Cf.  Ukert,  ii.  pt. 
2,  p.  230.  [J.R.] 

TRAVUS  (Tpavos,  Herod,  vii.  109),  a small  river 
in  the  S.  of  Thrace,  which  falls  into  the  Aifivr] 
BiaroFis,  a shallow  aestuary  penetrating  far  into  the 
land,  NE  of  Abdera.  The  Travus  is  the  principal 
outlet  for  the  drainage  of  that  part  of  southern 
Thrace  which  is  included  between  the  Nestus  and 
the  Hebrus.  [J.  E.] 

TREBA  or  TRE'BIA.  1.  (^Eth.  Trebias,  atis: 
Trevi),  a municipal  town  of  Umbria,  situated  at  the 
western  foot  of  the  Apennines,  between  Fulginium  and 
the  sources  of  the  Clitumnus,  about  4 miles  from  the 
latter.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  muni- 
cipal cities  of  Umbria,  and  its  name  is  found  in  an 
inscription  among  the  “ xv  Popqli  Umbriae : ” in 
both  these  authorities  the  name  of  the  people  is 
written  Trebiates.  The  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  which 
places  it  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  4 miles  from  Sacraria 
(at  the  sources  of  the  Clitumnus)  and  5 from  Ful- 
ginium, writes  the  name  Trevis,  thus  approximating 
closely  to  the  modern  name  of  Trevi.  The  modern 
town  is  still  a considerable  place  standing  on  a hill 
w'hich  rises  abruptly  from  the  valley  of  the  Clitum- 
mis.  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19 ; Jtin.  Hier.  p.  613;  Orell. 
Inscr.  98). 

2.  (Tp'f]€a,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Trebanus:  Trevi),  a city 
of  Latium,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  about 
5 miles  from  the  sources  of  that  river  and  10  above 
Suhiaco.  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Pto- 
lemy, as  well  as  by  Frontinus,  who  calls  it  Treba 
Augusta  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 62;  Fron- 

* Mela  has  followed  Herodotus  very  closely  in  the 
following  passage  (ii.  2)  : “ Lugentur  apud  quosdam 
puerperia,  natique  deflentur : funera  contra  festa  sunt, 
et  veluti  sacra,  cantu  lusuque  celebrantur.” 
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tin.  de  Aguaed.  93);  and  in  an  inscription,  which 
proves  it  to  have  been  a town  of  municipal  rank 
under  the  Roman  Empire.  (Orell.  Inscr.  4101.) 
But  its  name  is  not  mentioned  in  histoiy,  and  it 
was  apparently  never  a place  of  importance,  for 
which  its  secluded  position  is  alone  sufficient  to  ac- 
count. The  ancient  name  and  site  are  retained  by 
the  modern  village  of  Trevi,  a poor  place,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountains.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TRE'BIA  (6  Tpe§i'us:  Trehhici),  a considerable 
river  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  falling  into  the  Padus 
about  2 miles  W.  of  Placentia.  From  its  proximity 
to  the  latter  city  Pliny  designates  it  as  “ Trebias 
Placentinus.”  (Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20;  Strab.  v.  p.  217.) 
It  has  its  sources  in  the  Ligurian  Apennines  near 
Montebruno,  and  has  a course  of  above  50  miles 
from  thence  to  the  Po.  Throughout  the  greater 
part  of  this  course  it  flows  through  a mountain 
valley,  passing  under  the  walls  of  Bobhio  (celebrated 
in  the  middle  ages  for  its  convent,  from  which  some 
of  the  most  valuable  MSS.  of  ancient  authors  have 
been  derived),  and  does  not  emerge  from  the  hills 
which  form  the  underfalls  of  the  Apennines  till 
within  about  12  miles  of  its  mouth.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  its  course  it  flows  through  the  fertile  plain 
of  the  Padus,  and  crosses  the  Via  Aemilia  about  3 
miles  W.  of  Placentia.  It  appears  probable  that  the 
Trebia  was  fixed  by  Augustus  as  the  w'estern  limit 
of  the  Eighth  Region,  and  continued  from  that  period 
to  be  regarded  as  the  limit  of  Gallia  Cispadana  to- 
wards Liguria.  This  is  not  distinctly  stated,  but 
may  probably  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that 
Placentia  was  situated  in  the  Eighth  Region,  while 
Iria  (Voghera),  the  next  town  to  the  W.,  was 
certainly  in  Liguria.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7,  15.  s.  20.) 
Like  most  of  the  rivers  which  flow  from  the 
Apennines,  the  Trebia  varies  very  much  according  to 
the  season:  in  summer  it  is  but  a scanty  stream, 
winding  through  a broad  bed  of  stones,  but  in  winter 
and  after  heavy  rains  it  becomes  a formidable  torrent. 

The  chief  celebrity  of  the  Trebia  is  derived  from  the 
battle  which  was  fought  on  its  banks  in  b.  c.  218 
between  Hannibal  and  the  Roman  consul  Sempronius, 
and  which  was  the  first  of  the  decisive  victories  ob- 
tained by  the  Carthaginian  general.  Unfortunately 
the  movements  which  preceded  and  led  to  this 
battle,  and  the  exact  site  on  which  it  occurred,  are 
very  difficult  to  determine.  Scipio  after  his  defeat 
on  the  Ticinus  had  recrossed  the  Padus  and  with- 
drawn to  Placentia,  where  the  presence  of  a Roman 
colony  afforded  him  a secure  stronghold.  Hannibal 
on  the  other  hand  effected  his  passage  of  the  Padus 
higher  up,  above  its  junction  with  the  Ticinus,  and 
then  advanced  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  till 
he  approached  Placentia,  and  established  his  camp 
within  5 miles  of  that  of  Scipio.  (Pol.  iii.  66.) 
The  defection  of  the  Boian  Gauls  having  soon  after 
given  the  alarm  to  Scipio,  he  broke  up  his  camp  and 
withdrew  ‘'to  the  hills  that  bordered  the  river 
Trebia.”  (/&.  67.)  In  this  movement,  it  is  clear, 
from  what  we  are  told  immediately  afterwards  that, 
he  crossed  the  river  Trebia  (76.  68):  his  former 
camp  therefore,  though  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Placentia,  must  have  been  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Trebia.  In  this  new  position,  which  was  one  of 
considerable  natural  strength  (75.  67),  Scipio  aw'aited 
the  arrival  of  Sempronius  with  his  army,  who  was 
advancing  from  Ariminum,  and  succeeded  in  effecting 
a junction  with  his  colleague,  without  opposition 
from  Hannibal.  (75.  68.)  The  attention  of  the 
Carthaginian  general  had  been  apparently  drawn  off 
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to  the  W.  ; wliere  tlie  town  of  Clastidiuin  was  be- 
trayed into  his  hands.  Meanwhile  Semproiiius,  who 
was  newly  arrived,  after  a short  interval  of  repose, 
was  eager  for  a general  engagement,  and  his  confi- 
dence was  increased  by  a partial  success  in  a combat 
of  cavalry,  in  the  plain  between  the  Trebia  and  the 
Padus  (Jb.  69.)  Hannibal,  who  on  his  side  was 
equally  desirous  of  a battle,  took  advantage  of  this 
disposition  of  Sempronius,  and  succeeded  in  drawing 
him  out  of  his  camp,  where  he  could  not  venture  to 
attack  him,  into  the  plain  below,  which  was  favour- 
able to  the  operations  of  the  Carthaginian  cavalry 
and  elepliants.  For  this  purpose  he  sent  forward  a 
body  of  Numidian  horse,  who  crossed  the  Trebia 
and  approached  the  Roman  camp,  but,  as  soon  as  a 
body  of  Roman  cavalry  and  light-armed  troops  were 
sent  out  against  them,  retreated  skirmishing  until 
they  had  recrossed  the  river.  Sempronius  followed 
with  his  whole  army,  and  crossed  the  Trebia,  not 
without  difficulty,  for  the  river  was  swollen  with  late 
rains,  and  was  only  just  fordable  for  the  infantry. 
Ilis  troops  suffered  severely  from  cold  and  wet,  and 
when  the  two  armies  met  in  order  of  battle,  early 
began  to  feel  themselves  inferior  to  the  enemy  : but 
the  victory  was  decided  by  a body  of  1 000  foot  and 
1000  horse,  under  the  command  of  Mago,  the  brother 
of  Hannibal,  which  had  been  placed  by  that  general 
in  ambuscade,  in  the  hollow  bed  of  a stream  which 
crossed  the  field  of  battle,  and  by  a sudden  onset  on 
tlie  rear  of  the  Roman  aimy,  threw  it  into  complete 
confusion.  A body  of  about  10,000  Roman  infantry 
succeeded  in  forcing  their  way  through  the  centre  of 
the  enemy’s  line,  but  finding  themselves  isolated,  and 
their  retreat  to  their  camp  quite  cut  off,  they  directed 
their  march  at  once  towards  Placentia,  and  succeeded 
in  reaching  that  city  in  safety.  The  other  troops 
were  thrown  back  in  confusion  upon  the  Trebia,  and 
suffered  very  heavy  loss  in  passing  that  river  ; but 
those  who  succeeded  in  crossing  it,  fell  back  upon  the 
body  already  mentioned  and  made  good  their  retreat 
with  them  to  Placentia.  Thither  also  Scipio  on  the 
following  day  repaired  with  that  part  of  the  Roman 
forces  whicli  had  not  been  engaged  in  the  battle. 
(Pol.  iii.  70—74.) 

From  the  view  above  given  of  the  battle  and  the 
operations  that  preceded  it,  which  coincides  with  that 
of  General  Vaudoncourt  (^Campagnes  d'Annibal  en 
Italie,  vol.  i.  pp.  93 — 130),  it  seems  certain  that  the 
battle  itself  was  fought  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Trebia,  in  the  plain,  but  a short  distance  from  the 
foot  of  the  hills  ; while  the  Roman  camp  was  on  the 
hills,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trebia.  It  is 
certain  that  this  view  affords  much  the  most  intelli- 
gible explanation  of  the  operations  of  the  armies,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  of  Polybius  (which 
has  been  exclusively  followed  in  the  above  account) 
inconsistent  with  it,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  some  difficulties  remain  unexplained.  Livy’s 
narrative  on  the  contrary  is  confused,  and  though 
based  for  the  most  part  on  that  of  Polybius,  seems 
to  be  mixed  up  with  that  of  other  writers.  (Liv. 
xxi.  52 — 56.)  From  his  account  of  the  retreat  of 
the  Roman  army  and  of  Scipio  to  Placentia  after  the 
battle,  it  seems  certain  that  he  considered  the  Roman 
camp  to  be  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  so 
that  Scipio  must  necessarily  cross  it  in  order  to  arrive 
at  Placentia,  and  therefore  he  must  have  conceived 
the  battle  as  fought  on  the  right  bank  : and  this 
view  has  been  adopted  by  many  modern  writers,  in- 
cluding Niebuhr  and  Arnold  : but  the  difficulties  in 
its  wiiy  greatly  exceed  those  which  arise  on  the  con- 
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trary  liypothesis.  Niebuhr  indeed  summarily  disposes 
of  some  of  these,  by  maintaining,  in  opposition  to  the 
distinct  statements  of  Polybius,  that  Hannibal  had 
crossed  the  Padus  below  Placentia,  and  that  Sempro- 
nius joined  Scipio  from  Genua  and  not  from  Ariininum. 
Such  arbitary  assumptions  as  these  are  worthless  in 
discussing  a question,  the  decision  of  which  must 
rest  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  on  the  authority  of 
Polybius.  (Niebuhr’s  Lectures  on  Roman  Histoi-y 
vol.  ii.  pp.  94 — 96  ; Arnold,  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  94 — 101.)  Cramer  adopts  the  views  of  General 
Vaudoncourt.  (^Anct.  Italy,  vol.  i.  p.  82.) 

The  battle  on  the  Tiebia  is  alluded  to  by  Lucan, 
and  described  by  Silius  Italicus  ; it  is  noticed 
also  by  all  the  epitomisers  of  Roman  history  ; but 
none  of  these  writers  add  anything  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  details.  (Lucan,  ii.  46  ; Sil.  Ital.  iv. 
484 — 666  ; Corn.  Nep.  Hann.  4 ; Eutrop.  iii.  9 ; 
Oros.  iv.  14  ; Flor.  ii.  6.  § 12.)  [E.  H.  B.]  . 

TREBULA  (Tpr}€ov\a:  Eth.  Trebulanus:  Tre- 
glia),  a city  of  Campania,  situated  in  the  district  N. 
of  the  Vulturnus,  in  the  mountain  tract  which  ex- 
tends from  near  Cajazzo  (Calatia)  to  the  Via  La-' 
tina.  Pliny  terms  the  citizens  “ Trebulani  cogno- 
mine  Balinienses,”  probably  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  of  the  two  cities  of  the  same  name 
among  the  Sabines  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9);  but  the  Cam- 
panian town  seems  to  have  been  the  most  consider- 
able of  the  three,  and  is  termed  simply  Trebula  by 
Ptolemy,  as  well  as  by  Livy.  The  first  mention  of  tlie 
name  occurs  in  b.  c.  303,  when  we  are  told  that  the 
Trebulani  received  the  Roman  franchise  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Arpinates.  (Liv.  x.  1.)  There  seems 
no  doubt  that  the  Campanian  city  is  here  meant: 
and  this  is  quite  certain  in  regard  to  the  next  notice 
in  Livy,  w'here  he  tells  us  that  the  three  cities  of 
Compulteria,  Trebula,  and  Saticula,  which  had  re- 
volted to  Hannibal,  were  recovered  by  Fabius  in 
B.  c.  215.  (Id.  xxiii.  39.)  The  “ Trebulanus  ager  ” 
is  mentioned  also  by  Cicero  among  the  fertile  dis- 
tricts of  Campania,  which  Rullus  proposed  to  dis- 
tribute among  the  poorer  Roman  citizens  (Cic.  de 
Leg.  Agr.  ii.  25);  and  we  learn  from  Pliny  that  it 
was  noted  for  its  wines,  which  had  rapidly  risen  in 
estimation  in  his  day.  (Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8.)  The 
Liber  Coloniarum  also  mentions  Trebula  among  the 
municipal  towns  of  Campania.  It  appears  to  have 
received  a fresh  body  of  settlers  under  Augustus, 
but  without  attaining  the  rank  of  a colony.  (Le’6. 
Col.  p.  238;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 68.) 
The  site  of  Trebula,  which  was  erroneously  fixed  by 
Cluverius  and  some  local  writers  to  the  S.  of  the 
Vulturnus,  appears  to  be  correctly  identified  by  local 
antiquarians  with  a place  called  Treglia  or  Tregghia, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pizzo  S.  Salvatore,  about  6 miles 
N.  of  the  Vulturnus  and  8 NE.  of  Capua.  There 
are  said  to  be  considerable  ancient  remains  upon  the 
spot,  which  together  with  the  resemblance  of  name 
would  seem  clearly  to  establish  the  position  of  the 
ancient  city.  (Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  575,  576; 
Trutta,  Antichita  Allifane.  Hiss,  xxiii;  Abeken, 
Mittel-Italien,  p.  99.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TREBULA  (Tpr)§ov\a:  Eth.  Trebulanus),  was 
the  name  of  two  cities  or  towns  of  the  Sabines,  appa- 
rently at  no  great  distance  from  one  another,  which 
were  called  for  the  sake  of  distinction  Trebula  Mu- 
tusca  and  Trebula  Sufienas. 

1.  Trebula  Mutusca,  called  by  Virgil  simply 
Mutuscae,  w'hile  the  full  name  is  preserved  to  us 
by  Pliny,  the  only  author  who  mentions  both  places 
(“  Trebulani  qui  coguominantur  Mutuscaei,  et  qui 
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Suffenntes,”  Plin.  vi.  12.  s.  17).  Its  site  is  clearly 
fi.xed  at  Monte  Leone,  sometimes  called  Monte 
Leone  della  Sabina,  a village  about  2 miles  on  the 
right  of  the  Via  Salaria,  between  Osteria  Nuova 
and  Poggio  S.  Lorenzo.  Here  there  are  considerable 
ruins,  including  those  of  a theatre,  of  thermae  or 
baths,  and  portions  of  the  ancient  pavement.  Seve- 
ral inscriptions  have  also  been  found  here,  some  of 
which  have  the  name  of  the  people,  “ Plebs  Trebu- 
lana,”  “ Trebulani  Mutuscani,”  and  “ Trebulani 
Mut.,”  so  that  no  doubt  can  remain  of  their  attrihu- 
tion.  (Chaupy,  Maison  dUEorace,  vol.  iii.  pp.  93 — 
96;  Orell.  /?wc?\923,  3442,  3963.)  As  this  seems 
to  have  been  much  the  most  considerable  place  of 
the  two,  it  is  probably  that  meant  by  Strabo,  who 
mentions  Trebula  without  any  distinctive  adjunct 
but  in  conjunction  with  Eretum  (Strab.  v.  p.  228). 
The  Liber  Coloniarum  also  mentions  a “ Tribule, 
municipium”  (p.  258)  which  is  probably  the  same 
place.  Martial  also  alludes  to  Trebula  as  situated 
among  cold  and  damp  mountain  valleys  (v.  72),  but 
it  is  not  certain  which  of  the  two  places  he  here  refers 
to.  Virgil  speaks  of  Mutusca  as  abounding  in  olives 
(“  oliviferaeque  Mutuscae,”  Aen.  vii.  711),  which  is 
still  the  case  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Monte 
Leone,  and  a village  near  it  bears  in  consequence 
the  name  of  Oliveto. 

2.  Trebula  Suffenas,  the  name  of  which  is 
known  only  from  Piny,  is  of  very  uncertain  site. 
Chaupy  would  place  it  at  Rocca  Sinibaldi,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Turano,  but  this  is  mere  conjecture. 
Guattani  on  the  other  hand  fixes  it  on  a hill  near 
Stroncone,  between  Rieti  and  Terni,  where  there  are 
said  to  be  distinct  traces  of  an  ancient  town.  (Chaupy, 
Z.  c.;  Guattani  Mon.  della  Sabina,  vol.  i.  p.  190.) 
It  is  probable  that  the  Tribula  (TptgoAa)  of  Diony- 
sius, mentioned  by  him  among  the  towns  assigned 
by  Varro  to  the  Aborigines  (Dionys.  i.  14)  may  be 
tl)e  same  with  the  Trebula  Suffenas  of  Pliny.  In 
this  case  we  know  that  it  could  not  be  far  from 
Keate.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TREIA  (^Eih.  Treiensis : Ru.  near  Trejo),  a mu- 
nicipal town  of  Picenum,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Potentia,  about  9 miles  below  Septempeda 
{S.  Severino)  and  5 above  Ricina.  Pliny  is  the 
only  geographer  that  mentions  it;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  Tpdi'ava  of  Ptolemy  is  only  a corruption  of 
its  name.  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 52.)  The 
Treienses  are  enumerated  by  Pliny  among  the  mu- 
nicipal communities  of  Picenum,  and  the  municipal 
rank  of  the  town  is  further  attested  by  several  in- 
scriptions. (Orell.  Lisc7'.  516,  3899.)  It  seems  in- 
deed to  have  been  a considerable  place.  The  Iti- 
nerary of  Antoninus  places  it  on  the  branch  of  the 
Via  Flaminia  which  led  direct  to  Ancona:  it  was 
9 miles  from  Septempeda  and  18  from  Auximum. 
(^Itin.Ant.  p.  312.)  Cluverius  says  that  he  could 
find  no  trace  either  of  the  place  or  the  name;  but 
the  ruins  were  pointed  out  by  Holstenius  as  still 
existing  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Potenza,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  occupied  by  the  village  of  Montecchio. 
Tlie  latter  place  has  since  adopted  the  ancient  name 
of  Treja,  and  having  been  augmented  by  the  popu- 
lation of  several  neighbouring  villages,  is  now  be- 
come a considerable  town.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  738; 
Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluv.  p.  136.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TREMERUS  INS.  [Diomedeae  Insulae.] 

TRE'MITHUS  (Tpe^t0oOs,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Tpe- 
p.t]6ovs,  Ptol.  V.  14.  § 6 ; TpipLudos,  Constant,  de 
Them.  i.  15,  p.  39,  ed.  Bonn  ; Tpeuidovvrwv,  Hierocl. 
p.  707  : Lth.  ToeuLdovaio^s,  TocuidoTroAiVijs),  a 
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town  in  the  interior  of  Cyprus,  was  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  and  a place  of  some  importance  in  the  By- 
zantine times.  According  to  the  Peutinger  Table  it 
was  18  miles  from  Salamis,  24  from  Citium,  and  24 
from  Tamassus.  Stephanus  B.  calls  it  a village  of 
Cyprus,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  turpentine 
•trees  (repeSivdoi)  wdiich  grew  in  its  neighbourhood. 
(Engel,  Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  148.) 

TRE'MULA,  a towm  in  Mauretania  Tingitana. 
(Ztm.  Ant.  p.  24.)  Variously  identified  with  Ezad- 
schen  and  Soe  el  Campa.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TREPONTIUM  or  TRIPUN TIUM,  a place  on 
the  Appian  Way  near  the  entrance  of  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  4 miles  nearer  Rome  than  Forum  Appii. 
It  is  not  mentioned  as  a station  in  the  Itineraries, 
but  we  learn  from  an  inscription  of  the  time  of 
Trajan  that  it  was  from  thence  the  part  of  the 
road  which  was  restored  by  that  emperor  began. 
This  important  work,  as  we  are  informed  by  another 
inscription,  was  continued  for  nineteen  miles,  a 
circumstance  that  explains  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  Decennovium,  which  occurs  at  a later  period  in 
connection  with  the  Pontine  Marshes.  Procopius 
calls  the  Decennovium  a river;  hut  it  is  evident 
that  it  was  in  reality  an  artificial  cut  or  canal,  such 
as  must  always  have  accompanied  the  highroad 
through  these  marshes,  and  as  we  know  already 
existed  in  the  days  of  Horace  from  Forum  Appii. 
The  importance  of  this  work  will  account  for  the 
circumstance  that  we  find  the  Pontine  Marshes 
themselves  called  by  Cassiodorus  “Decennovii  Pa- 
ludes.”  (Cassiod.  Var.  ii.  32,  33;  Procop.  B.  G.  i. 
1 1 .)  The  site  of  Trepontium  is  clearly  marked  at 
the  distance  of  39  miles  from  Rome,  by  the  name  of 
Torre  di  Treponti,  together  with  the  remains  oi  the 
3 ancient  bridges,  from  which  it  derives  its  name 
(Chaupy,  Maison  d'Horace,  vol.  iii.  pp.  387 — 392; 
D’Anville,  Analyse  de  I'ltalie,  pp.  184 — 187.) 

The  inscriptions  above  cited  are  given  by  Sir 
R.  Hoare,  Class.  Tour,  vol.  i.  pp.  97,  98;  and  by 
the  Aboe  Chaupy  (1.  c.).  The  name  of  Tpan6v- 
Tiov,  found  in  Strabo  (v.  p.  237)  among  the  cities 
on  the  left  of  the  Appian  Way,  can  hardly  be  other 
than  a corruption  of  Trepontium,  but  it  is  wholly 
out  of  place  in  that  passage,  and  is  supposed  by 
Kramer  to  be  an  interpolation.  [E.  H.  B.j 

TRERES  (Tprjpes),  a people  repeatedly  mentioned 
by  Strabo,  generally  as  a tribe  of,  or  at  least,  as 
closely  connected  with,  the  Cimmerii,  but  in  a few 
passages  as  Thracians.  They  are  not  named  by 
Homer  or  Herodotus.  Strabo  was  evidently  unde- 
cided whether  to  regard  them  as  a distinct  race,  or 
as  identical  with  the  Cimmerii,  in  whose  company 
they  several  times  made  destructive  inroads  into 
Asia  Minor.  “ The  Cimmerii,  whom  they  name 
Treres  also,  or  some  tribe  of  them,  often  overran 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Euxine  and  the  adjoining 
countries,  sometimes  throwing  themselves  upon  the 
Paphlagonians,  at  other  times  upon  the  Phrygians, 
at  the  time  when  they  say  Midas  died  from  drinking 
bull’s  blood.  And  Lygdamis  led  his  army  as  far 
as  Lydia  and  Ionia,  and  took  Sardes,  but  perished 
in  Cilicia.  And  the  Cimmerii  and  Treres  often 
made  such  expeditions.  But  they  say  that  the 
Treres  and  Cobus  [their  leader]  were  at  last 
driven  out  [of  Asia]  by  Madys,  the  king  of  the 
Scythians.”*  (Strab. i.  p.  61).  “ Callisthenes  states 

* The  reading  in  the  tixt  is  virh  MdSuos  rov 
Twy  Kiugepicoy  BaaiAeus  ; l)ut  as  just  before  we 
find  MdSi’os  rod  ^nvihKov^  we  can  have  no  hesila- 
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that  Sardes  was  taken  several  times;  first  by  the 
Cimmerians ; then  by  the  Treres  and  Lycians,  as 
Callinus  also  shows;  lastly  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  and 
Croesus.”  (Id.  xiii.  p.  627).  “ In  olden  times,  it 

befel  the  Magnetes  [the  people  of  Magnesia  on  the 
Maeander]  to  be  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Treres, 
a Cimmerian  tribe.”  (Id.  xiv.  p.  647 ; see  also  xi. 
p.  511,  xii.  p.  573;  Cimmerii,  Vol.  I.  p.  623,  seq.; 
Muller,  Hist.  Lit.  Anc.  Greece,  pp.  108,  109;  and 
cf.  Herod,  i.  6,  15,  16,  103.) 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  the  dates 
of  these  events  ; but  the  means  of  doing  so  appear 
to  be  wanting,  and  hence  scholars  have  arrived  at 
veiy  different  conclusions  on  the  subject.  Strabo 
infers  from  some  expressions  of  Callinus  that  the 
destruction  of  Sardes  preceded  that  of  Magnesia, 
which  latter  occurred,  he  considers,  after  the  time 
of  that  poet,  and  during  the  age  of  Archilochus, 
who  alludes  to  it. 

Thucydides  (ii.  96)  states  that  the  kingdom  of 
Sitalces  was  bounded  on  the  side  next  to  the  Triballi 
by  the  Treres  and  Tilataei,  who  dwelt  on  the  northern 
slope  of  Mount  Scombrus  (Scomius),  and  extended 
towards  the  W.  as  far  as  the  river  Oscius  (Oescus). 
Whether  this  relative  clause  applies  to  the  Treres 
as  well  as  to  the  Tilataei  is  doubtful  ; but  the  col- 
location of  the  words  seems  to  confine  it  to  the 
latter. 

Strabo  (i.  p.  59)  speaks  of  the  Treres  as  dwelling 
with  the  Thracians  ; and  says  that  the  Treres,  who 
were  Thracians,  possessed  a part  of  the  Troad  after 
the  time  of  Priam  (xiii.  p.  586). 

Pliny  does  not  mention  the  Treres  as  a Thracian 
people  ; but  in  the  description  of  Macedonia  (iv.  10. 
s.  17),  says  that  they,  with  the  Dardani  and  Pieres, 
dwelt  on  its  borders  ; it  is  not  clear,  however,  which 
borders  are  meant.  (Cf.  Theopom.  Frag.  313, 
where  they  are  called  Tpapes;  and  Steph.  B.  p.  664, 
where  also  a district  of  Thrace  inhabited  by  them  is 
named  Tpijpos.) 

It  is  possible  that  these  Thracian  Treres  were  the 
descendants  of  a body  of  the  Cimmerian  Treres,  left 
N.  of  the  Haemus  when  the  main  body  advanced  to 
Asia  Minor  ; for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Nie- 
buhr’s view  respecting  the  course  of  their  inroads  is 
correct.  “ The  general  opinion,  which  is  presupposed 
in  Herodotus  also,  is  that  the  Cimmerians  invaded 
Asia  Minor  from  the  E.,  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Euxine.  But  it  would  seem  that,  on  the  contrary, 
they  came  through  Thrace,  for  they  make  their  first 
appearance  in  Ionia  and  Lydia,  The  former  road  is 
almost  entirely  impassable  for  a nomadic  people,  as 
the  Caucasus  extends  to  the  very  shores  of  the 
Euxine.”  (^Lect.  Anc.  Hist.  i.  p.  32,  note.) 

In  confirmation  of  the  conjecture  above  made,  we 
may  refer  to  the  parallel  case  mentioned  by  Caesar 
(^B.  G.  ii.  29),  that  the  Aduatuci,  a Belgian  tribe, 
were  the  descendants  of  the  6000  men  whom  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutoni,  on  their  march  towards  Italy, 
left  behind  them  W.  of  the  Rhine,  to  guard  that  part 
of  their  property  which  they  were  unable  to  take  with 
them  any  farther.  [J.  R-] 

TRERUS  (Tprtpos,  Strab.:  Sacco),  a river  of  La- 
tium,  and  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Liiis 
(^Garigliano),  into  which  it  discharges  its  waters 
close  to  the  ruins  of  Fabrateria.  (Strab.  v.  p.  237.) 
Its  name  is  mentioned  only  by  Strabo,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  of  its  identification;  it  is  still  called  the 


tion  in  adopting  Kramer’s  emendation  of  SkvOikHu 
for  Ki/Jifxepiwv. 
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Tolero  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  neai‘  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Garigliano,  but  more  commonly  known 
as  the  Sacco.  It  has  its  sources  in  the  elevated 
plain  which  separates  the  mountains  about  Prae- 
neste  from  the  Volscian  group;  and  the  broad  valley 
through  w'hich  it  flows  for  above  40  miles  before  it 
joins  the  Garigliano  must  always  have  formed  a 
remarkable  feature  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Through- 
out its  extent  it  separates  the  main  or  central 
ranges  of  the  Apennines  from  the  outlying  mass  of 
the  Monti  Lepini  or  Volscian  mountains,  and  hence 
it  must,  from  an  early  period,  have  constituted  one 
of  the  natural  lines  of  communication  between  the 
plains  of  Latium  proper  (the  modem  Campagna  di 
Roma)  and  those  of  Campania.  After  the  whole 
district  had  fallen  under  the  power  of  Rome  it  w’as 
the  line  followed  by  the  great  highroad  called  the 
Via  Latina.  [Via  Latina.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

TRES  ARBORES,  the  Three  Trees,  was  a Mu- 
tatio  or  relay  for  horses  mentioned  in  the  Jerusalem 
Itin.  between  Vasatae  and  Elusa  (^Eause).  The 
site  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

TRES  TABERNAE,  was  the  name  of  a station 
on  the  Via  Appia,  between  Aricia  and  Forum  Appii, 
which  is  noticed  not  only  in  the  Itineraries  (/</«. 
Ant.  p.  107;  Tab.  Pent),  but  by  Cicero  and  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  From  the  former  we 
learn  that  a branch  road  from  Antium  joined  the 
Appian  Way  at  this  point  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  12)  ; 
while  in  the  latter  it  is  mentioned  as  the  place 
where  many  of  the  disciples  met  St.  Paul  on  his 
journey  to  Rome.  (^Acts,  xxviii.  15.)  It  was 
probably  therefore  a village  or  place  of  some  impor- 
tance from  the  trafiic  on  the  Appian  Way.  Its 
position  would  appear  to  be  clearly  determined  by 
the  Antonine  Itinerary,  which  gives  17  miles  from 
Aricia  to  Tres  Tabernae,  and  10  from  thence  to 
Forum  Appii:  and  it  is  a strong  confirmation  of 
the  accuracy  of  these  data  that  the  distance  thus 
obtained  from  Forum  Appii  to  Rome  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  true  distance  of  that  place,  as 
marked  by  ruins  and  ancient  milestones.  It  is 
therefore  wholly  unnecessary  to  change  the  distances 
in  the  Itinerary,  as  proposed  by  D’Anville  and 
Chaupy,  and  we  may  safely  fix  Tres  Tabernae  at 
a spot  about  3 miles  from  the  modern  Cisterna,  on 
the  road  to  Terracina,  and  very  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Pontine  Marshes.  The  Abbe 
Chaupy  himself  points  out  the  existence  of  ancient 
remains  on  this  spot,  which  he  supposes  to  be  those 
of  the  station  Ad  Sponsas  mentioned  only  in  the 
Jerusalem  Itinerary.  It  is  far  more  likely  that 
they  are  those  of  Tres  Tabernae;  if  indeed  the  two 
stations  be  not  identical,  which  is  very  probable. 
This  situation  would  also  certainly  accord  better 
than  that  proposed  by  Chaupy  with  the  mention  of 
Tres  Tabernae  in  Cicero,  who  there  joined  the 
Appian  Way  on  his  road  from  Antium  to  his 
Formian  villa,  not  to  Rome.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  12, 

13,  14;  Chaupy,  Maison  d Horace,  vol.  iii.  p.  383; 

D’Anville,  Analyse  de  Vltalie,  p.  195;  Westphal, 
Rom.  Kampagne,  p.  69.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TRES  TABERNAE,  in  Gaul.  [Tabernae.] 

TRETA  (Tpr)ra,  Strab.  xiv.  p.  683),  in  Cyprus, 
called  Tpiroi  in  the  Stadiasmm  Maris  Magni  (p. 
285,  ed.  Hoffmann),  where  it  is  placed  50  stadia 
from  Palaepaphus  or  Old  Paphus,  was  apparently  a 
promontory  in  the  SW.  of  the  island,  and  probably 
the  same  as  the  one  called  ^povpiov  by  Ptolemy  (v. 

14.  § 2). 

TRETUM  (Tpijrov  &icpou,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 3),  a 
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promontory  of  Numidia  at  the  W.  point  of  the  Sinus 
Oleachites.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  829,  832.)  It  probably 
derived  its  name  from  the  numerous  caves  in  the  cliffs, 
which  are  still  the  lurking  places  of  the  piratical  tribes 
of  this  coast.  Now  Sebha  Rtts.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TRETUM  PROM.  (TprjTdr,5«a<?;asnj.  §327),the 
NVV.  promontory  of  Crete  now  called  Grabusa,  the 
CoRYCus  of  Ptolemy.  [E.  B.  J.] 

TRETUS.  [Argos,  p.  201,  b.] 

TREVA  (Tprjova),  a town  of  the  Saxones  in 
north-western  Germany  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 27),  which 
must  have  been  situated  somewhere  on  the  Trave, 
but  as  no  further  details  are  known,  it  is  impossible 
to  fix  its  site  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  [L.  S.] 
TREVENTUM  or  TEREVENTUM  (EtL  Tre- 
ventinas,  Plin.;  but  inscriptions  have  Terventinas 
and  Tereventinas : Trivento),  a town  of  Samnium, 
in  the  country  of  the  Pentri,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Trinius  (Trigno),  not  far  from  the 
frontiers  of  the  Frentani.  Its  name  is  not  noticed 
in  history,  but  Pliny  mentions  it  among  the  muni- 
cipal towns  of  Samnium  in  his  time:  and  we  leani 
from  the  Liber  Coloniarum  that  it  received  a Roman 
colony,  apparently  under  the  Triumvirate  (Plin.  iii. 
14.  s.  17;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  238).  It  is  there  spoken 
of  as  having  been  thrice  besieged  (“  ager  ejus  . . . post 
tertiam  obsidionem  adsignatus  est  ”),  probably  during 
the  Social  War  and  the  civil  wars  that  followed; 
but  we  have  no  other  account  of  these  sieges;  and 
the  name  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned.  But  from 
existing  remains,  as  well  as  inscriptions,  it  appears 
to  have  been  a place  of  considerable  importance,  as 
well  as  of  municipal  rank.  The  modern  Trivento, 
which  is  still  the  see  of  a bishop  and  the  capital  of 
the  surrounding  district,  stands  on  a hill  above  the 
river  Trigno,  but  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings  and 
fragments  of  masonry  are  scattered  to  a considerable 
extent  through  the  valley  below  it.  (Romanelli, 
vol.  ii.  p.  473.)  The  inscriptions  which  have  been 
discovered  there  are  given  by  Mommsen  (/wscr. 
R.  N.  pp.  269,  270).  [E.  H.  B.] 

TREVERI  or  TREVIRI  (Tpujovipoi,  TpiSgpoi, 
Ptol.).  There  is  authority  for  both  forms  of  the 
name.  The  position  of  the  Treviri  is  determined 
by  several  passages  of  Caesar.  The  Treviri  bordered 
on  the  Rliine  (B.  G.iii.  1 1,  iv.  10),  and  south  of  them 
along  the  Rhine  were  the  Triboci  or  Tribocci.  The 
Ai'duenna  Silva  extended  through  the  middle  of  the 
territory  of  the  Treviri  from  the  Rhine  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  territory  of  the  Remi  (jB.  G.  v.  3). 
The  Treviri  were  separated  from  the  Germans  by  the 
Rhine  (^B.  vii.  63,  viii.  25);  theUbii  were  their 
neighbours  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rhine  (5.  G. 
vi.  29,35).  In  Caesar’s  time  the  Treviri  differed  little 
from  the  Germans  in  their  way  of  living  and  their  sa- 
vage temper.  Tacitus  remarks  (de  Mor.  Germ.  c. 
28)  that  the  Treviri  and  Nervii  affected  a Germanic 
origin,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Treviri  were 
mixed  with  Germans,  but  Caesar  supposed  them  to 
be  a Gallic  people.  Mela  (iii.  2)  calls  them  the  most 
renowned  of  the  Belgae.  When  Hieronymus  speaks 
of  the  resemblance  between  the  language  of  the 
Galatae  of  Asia  and  of  the  Treviri,  he  means  to  say 
that  the  Treviri  are  Galli  [Gai^atia,  Vol.  I.  p.  931]. 
Strabo  (iv.  p.  194)  speaks  of  the  Nervii  as  being 
German.  He  says:  “The  Nervii  are  neighbours  of 
the  Treviri,  and  they  (the  Nervii)  are  also  a German 
people  ;”  which  remark  about  the  Nervii  being  also 
German  does  not  refer  to  the  Treviri,  but  to  the  Tri- 
boci, whom  he  had  just  spoken  of  as  a German  nation 
which  had  settled  on  the  Gallic  side  of  the  Rhine. 
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It  seems  impossible  to  determine  whether  Caesar 
includes  the  Treviri  among  the  Belgae  or  the  Celtae. 
Some  geographers  include  them  in  the  Gallia  of 
Caesar  in  the  limited  sense,  that  is,  in  the  country  of 
the  Celtae,  which  lay  between  the  Garonne  and  the 
Seine,  and  between  the  Ocean  and  the  Rhine.  If  this 
determination  is  correct,  the  Mediomatrici  also  of 
course  belong  to  Caesar’s  Gallia  in  the  limited  sense. 
[Mediomatrici.] 

The  Treviri  are  often  mentioned  by  Caesar,  for 
they  had  a strong  body  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  and 
often  gave  him  trouble.  From  one  passage  (J5.  G. 
vi.  32)  it  appears  that  the  Segni  and  Condrusi, 
German  settlers  in  Gallia,  were  between  the  Treviri 
and  the  Eburones  ; and  the  Condrusi  and  Eburones 
were  dependents  ( f the  Treviri  (£.  G.  iv.  6).  Caesar 
constructed  his  bridges  over  the  Rhine  in  the  territory 
of  the  Treviri  (JB.  G,  vi.  9) ; and  Strabo  speaks  of  a 
bridge  over  the  Rhine  in  the  territory  of  the  Treviii. 
It  appears  then  that  the  Treviri  occupied  a large 
tract  of  country  between  the  Mosa  (^Maas)  and  the 
Rhine,  which  country  was  intersected  by  the  lower 
course  of  the  Mosella  (^MoseT),  for  Augusta  Trevi- 
rorum  (7Wer),  on  the  Mosella,  was  the  chief  town 
of  the  Treviri  in  the  Roman  imperial  period  and 
probably  a town  of  the  Treviri  in  Caesar’s  time.  It 
is  not  possible  to  fix  the  exact  limits  of  the  Treviri 
on  the  Rhine,  either  to  the  north  or  the  south. 
When  the  Germans  were  settled  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Rhine  by  Agrippa  and  after  his  time,  the 
Treviri  lost  part  of  their  territory;  and  some  modern 
writers  maintain  that  they  lost  all  their  country  on 
the  Rhine,  a conclusion  derived  from  a passage  ( f 
Pliny  (iv.  c.  17),  but  a conclusion  by  no  means 
certain.  Another  passage  of  Pliny,  cited  by  Sueto- 
nius {Calig.  c.  8),  says  that  Caligula  was  born 
“ in  Treveris,  vico  Ambiatino,  supra  Confluentes,” 
and  this  passage  places  the  Treviri  on  the  Rhine. 
Ptolemy  in  his  geography  gives  the  Treviri  no 
place  on  the  Rhine:  he  assigns  the  land  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  to  the  Germania  In- 
ferior and  Germania  Superior.  The  bishopric  of 
Trier  used  to  extend  from  the  Maas  to  the  Rhine, 
and  along  the  Rhine  from  the  Ahr  below  Andernach 
as  far  south  as  Bingen.  The  limits  of  the  old 
country  of  the  Treviri  and  of  the  diocese  may  have 
been  the  same,  for  we  find  many  examples  of  this 
coincidence  in  the  geography  of  Gallia.  The  rugged 
valley  of  the  Ahr  would  be  a natural  boundary  of 
the  Treviri  on  the  north. 

Tacitus  gives  the  Treviri  the  name  of  Socii  (^Ann. 
i.  63);  and  in  his  time,  and  probably  before,  they 
had  what  the  Romans  called  a Curia  or  senate. 
The  name  of  the  Treviri  often  appears  in  the  history 
of  the  war  with  Civilis  (Tacit.  Eist.  iv.).  The  Treviri 
under  the  Empire  were  in  that  part  of  Gallia  which 
was  named  Belgica,  and  their  city  Augusta  Trevi- 
rorum  was  the  chief  place,  and  under  the  later 
emperors  frequently  an  imperial  residence.  [Au- 
gusta Trevirorum.]  [G.  L.] 

TREVIDON,  a place  in  Gallia,  mentioiied  by  Si- 
doniusApollinaris  (^Propempt.'),  the  position  of  which 
is  partly  determined  by  the  fact  of  the  poet  fixing 
Trevidon  in  the  mountainous  region  of  Central 
France,  and  partly  by  the  existence  of  a place  named 
Trh'e  on  the  boundary  of  the  old  province  of 
Rouergue,  and  on  a little  river  named  TreveseL 
The  mountain  in  which  the  Trevesel  rises  (/.es- 
perou)  is  the 

“ Vicinum  nimis  heu  ! jugum  Rutenis  ” 
of  Sidonius.  [Ruteni.]  [G.  L.] 
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TREVIRL  [Treveri.] 
TRIACONTASCHOENUS  (TpiaKOPT<i(r)(oivos, 
Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 32),  a district  so  named  by  Ptolemy 
after  the  analogy  of  the  Dodecaschoenus  of  Egypt, 
and  forming  the  most  northern  part  of  Aethiopia  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Nile,  between  the  cataracts  of 
that  river  and  the  Aethiopian  mountains.  [T.  H.D.] 

TRIADITZ A (rpidSiT^a ; Nicet.  Chon.  iii.  p.  2 1 4 ; 
Apost.  Geog.  Huds.  iv.  p.  43),  a town  in  Upper 
Moesia,  at  the  confluence  of  the  sources  of  the 
Oescus,  and  the  capital  of  the  district  called  in  late 
times  Dacia  Interior.  It  was  situated  in  a fertile 
plain,  and  its  site  is  identified  with  that  of  some 
extensive  ruins  S.  of  Sophia.  [J.  R.] 

TRIBALLI  (Tpi§aWoi'),  a Thracian  people  which 
appears  to  have  been  in  early  times  a very  widely 
diffused  and  powerful  race,  about  the  Danube;  but 
which,  being  pressed  upon  from  the  N.  and  W.  by 
vai-ious  nations,  became  gradually  more  and  more 
confined,  and  at  length  entirely  disappeared  from 
history.  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Triballic  plain, 
through  which  flowed  the  river  Angrus,  which  fell 
into  the  Brongus,  a tributary  of  the  Ister  (iv.  49). 
This  is  probably  the  plain  of  Kossovo  in  the  modern 
Servia. 

Thucydides  states  (ii.  96)  that  on  the  side  of  the 
Triballi,  who  were  independent  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  territories  of  Sitalces 
were  bounded  by  the  1 reres  and  Tilataei,  whose  W. 
limit  was  the  river  Oscius  (Oescus),  which  must 
therefore,  at  that  time,  have  been  the  E.  frontier  of 
the  Triballi.  (Cf.  Plin.  iii.  29,  iv.  17;  Strab.  vii. 
pp.  317,  318.)  Strabo  (vii.  p.  305)  informs  us  that 
the  Triballi  were  much  exposed  to  the  inroads  of 
migrating  hordes  driven  out  of  their  own  countries 
by  more  powerful  neighbours,  some  expelled  by  the 
Scythians,  Bastarnae,  and  Sauromatae,  from  the  N. 
side  of  the  Danube,  who  either  settled  in  the  islands 
of  that  river,  or  crossed  over  into  Thrace;  others 
from  the  W.,  set  in  motion  by  the  Illyrians. 

The  earliest  event  recorded  of  them  is  the  defeat 
which  they  gave  to  Sitalces,  king  of  the  Odrysae, 
who  made  an  expedition  against  them,  b.  c.  424,  in 
which  he  lost  his  life  (Time.  iv.  101).  In  b.c.  376 
the  Triballi  crossed  the  Haemus,  and  with  30,000 
men  advanced  as  far  S.  as  the  territory  of  Abdera, 
which  they  ravaged  without  opposition.  On  their 
return,  however,  loaded  with  booty,  the  people  of 
Abdera  took  advantage  of  their  careless  and  dis- 
orderly march,  to  attack  them,  killing  upwards  of 
2000  men.  The  Triballi  thereupon  marched  back 
to  take  revenge  for  this  loss  ; and  the  Abderites, 
having  been  joined  by  some  of  the  neighbouring 
Thracians,  gave  them  battle ; in  the  midst  of  which 
they  were  deserted  by  their  treacherous  allies  and, 
being  surrounded,  were  slain  almost  to  a man.  The 
Triballi  then  prepared  to  lay  siege  to  Abdera  which 
would  now  have  been  quite  unable  to  resist  them  for 
more  than  a very  short  time;  but  at  this  critical 
moment,  Chabricis  appeared  before  the  town  with  the 
Athenian  fleet,  which  had  recently  defeated  the 
Lacedaemonian  fleet  at  Naxos.  Chabrias  compelled 
the  Triballi  to  retire  from  Abdera,  and  garrisoned 
the  city  when  he  departed.  (Diod.  xv.  36).  In  b.c. 
339,  Philip  II.,  after  raising  the  siege  of  Byzantium, 
marched  to  the  Danube,  where  he  defeated  the  Getae, 
and  took  much  booty.  On  his  return  through  the 
country  of  the  Tiiballi,  the  latter  posted  themselves 
in  a defile,  and  refused  to  allow  the  Macedonian  army 
to  pass,  unless  Philip  gave  to  them  a part  of  the 
plunder.  A fierce  battle  ensued,  in  which  Philip 
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was  severely  wounded,  and  would  have  been  slain, 
but  for  his  son  Alexander,  who  threw  himself  before 
his  father,  and  thus  saved  his  life.  The  Triballi 
were  at  length  defeated,  and  probably  professed  sub- 
mission to  Philip,  so  long,  at  least,  as  he  was  in  their 
country. 

On  Alexander’s  accession  to  the  throne,  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  his  power  felt  by  the  barba- 
rians on  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom,  before  he 
quitted  Europe  for  his  great  enterprise  against  the 
Persian  empire.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of 
B.  c.  335,  he  marched  from  Amphipolis  in  a north- 
easterly direction,  at  the  head  of  a large  force.  In 
ten  days  he  reached  the  pass  by  which  he  intended 
to  cross  the  Haemus,  where  a body  of  Thracians  had 
assembled  to  oppose  his  progress.  They  were  de- 
feated, and  Alexander  advanced  against  the  Triballi, 
whose  prince,  Syrmus,  having  had  timely  information 
of  Alexander’s  movements,  had  already  withdrawn, 
with  the  old  men,  w'omen,  and  children  into  an  island 
of  the  Danube,  called  Peuce,  where  many  other  Thra- 
cians also  had  sought  refuge.  The  main  force  of 
the  Triballi  posted  themselves  in  woody  ground  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Lyginus,  about  3 days’ 
march  from  the  Danube.  Having  ventured  out  into 
the  open  plain,  however,  they  were  completely  defeated 
by  the  Macedonians,  with  a loss  of  3000  men. 
(Arrian,  Anab.  i.  2.) 

Alexander  then  marched  to  the  Danube,  opposite 
to  Peuce ; but  he  was  unable  to  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  that  island,  because  he  had  few  boats,  and  the 
enemy  were  strongly  posted  at  the  top  of  the  steep 
sides  of  the  island.  Alexander  therelbre  abandoned 
the  attempt  to  take  it,  and  crossed  the  Danube  to 
make  war  on  the  Getae.  It  would  appear,  ho\^  ever, 
that  he  had  made  sufficient  impression  on  the  Triballi 
to  induce  them  to  apply  to  him  for  peace,  which  he 
granted  before  his  return  to  Macedonia.  It  was 
probably  some  time  after  these  events  that  the  Tri 
balli  were  attacked  by  the  Autariatae,  a powerful 
Illyrian  tribe,  who  seem  to  have  completely  subdued 
them,  great  numbers  being  killed,  and  the  survivors 
driven  farther  towards  the  east.  (Strab.  vii.  pp.  31 7, 
318.)  Hence,  in  b.  c.  295,  the  Gauls,  wdth  only 
15,000  foot  and  3000  horse,  defeated  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Triballi  and  Getae  (Just.  xxv.  1.) 
When  the  Romans  began  to  extend  their  dominion 
in  the  direction  of  the  Danube,  the  Triballi  were  a 
small  and  weak  people,  dwelling  about  the  confluence 
of  the  Oescus  with  the  Danube,  near  the  town 
Oescus  (cf.  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 10,  viii.  11.  § 6). 

Pliny  (vii.  2)  states  that,  according  to  Isigonus, 
there  were  people  among  the  Triballi  who  fascinated 
by  their  look,  and  destroyed  those  whom  they  gazed 
upon  too  long,  especially  with  angry  eyes  : adults 
were  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  them  than  children. 
This  is  probably  the  same  superstition  as  the  mo- 
dern one  respecting  the  “ evil  eye,”  which  is  pecu- 
liarly prevalent  among  the  Slavonian  races.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  i.  1.  § 4,  2.  § 4,  seqq.,  3.  § 3,  seq.,  4.  § 6, 
V.  26.  § 6,  vii.  9.  § 2 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Mannert, 
vii.  p.  25,  seqq.]  f J.  R.  ] 

TRIBOCI  or  TRIBOCCI,  a German  people  in 
Gallia.  Schneider  (Caesar,  B.  G.i.  51)  has  the  form 
“ Triboces”  in  the  accusative  plural.  Pliny  has 
Tribochi,  and  Strabo  Tribocchi  (Tpi€6KXoi).  In 
the  passage  of  Caesar  (B.  G.  iv.  10)  it  is  said  that 
all  the  MSS.  have  “ Tribucorum  ” (Schneider,  note). 

The  Triboci  were  in  the  army  of  the  German  king 
Ariovistus  in  the  great  battle  in  which  Caesar 
defeated  him;  and  tliough  Caesar  does  not  say  that 
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they  were  Germans,  his  narrative  shows  that  he 
considered  them  to  be  Germans.  In  another  passage 
{B.  G.  iv.  1 0)  Caesar  places  the  Triboci  on  the 
Rhine  between  the  Mediomatrici  and  the  Treviri, 
and  he  means  to  place  them  on  the  left  or  Gallic  side 
of  the  Rhine.  Strabo  (iv.  p.  193),  after  mentioning 
the  Sequani  and  Mediomatrici  as  extending  to  the 
Rhine,  says,  “ Among  them  a German  people  has 
settled,  the  Tribocchi,  who  have  passed  over  from 
their  native  land.”  Pliny  also  (iv.  17)  and  Tacitus 
{German,  c.  28)  say  that  the  Tribocci  are  Germans. 
The  true  conclusion  from  Caesar  is  that  he  sup- 
posed the  Tribocci  to  be  settled  in  Gallia  before 
B.  c.  58. 

Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  § 17)  places  the  Tribocci  in  Upper 
Germania,  but  he  incorrectly  places  the  Vangiones 
between  the  Nemetes  and  the  Tribocci,  for  the  Ne- 
raetes  bordered  on  the  Tribocci.  However  he  places 
the  Tribocci  next  to  the  Rauraci,  and  he  names 
Breucomagus  (Brocomagus)  and  Elcebus  (Helcebus) 
as  the  two  towns  ot  the  Tribocci.  D’Anville  supposes 
that  the  tenitory  of  the  Tribocci  corresponded  to  the 
diocese  of  Strassburg.  Saletio  {Seitz  or  Setz'),  we  may 
suppose,  belonged  to  the  Nemetes,  as  in  modern 
times  it  belonged  to  the  diocese  of  Speier;  and  it  is 
near  the  northern  limits  of  the  diocese  of  Strassburg. 
On  the  south  towards  the  Rauraci,  a place  named 
Markelsheim,  on  the  southern  limit  of  the  diocese  of 
Strassburg  and  bordering  on  that  of  Basle,  indicates 
a boundary  by  a Teutonic  name  {marie),  as  Fines 
does  in  those  parts  of  Gallia  where  the  Roman  tongue 
prevailed.  The  name  of  the  Tribocci  does  not  appear 
in  the  Notit.  Provinc.,  though  the  names  of  the 
Nemetes  and  Vangiones  are  there;  but  instead  of  the 
Tribocci  we  have  Civitas  Argentoratum  {Strass- 
burg), the  chief  place  of  the  Tribocci.  Ptolemy 
makes  Argentoratum  a city  of  the  Vangiones.  [G.L.] 
TRTBOLA  {Tpi€6\a,  App.  Hisp.  62,  63),  a 
town  of  Lusitania,  in  the  mountainous  regions  S.  of 
the  Tagus,  probably  the  modern  Trevoens.  [T.H.D.J 
TRIBULIUM.  [Trilukium]. 

TRIBUNCI,  a place  in  Gallia,  which  we  may 
assume  to  have  been  near  Concordia,  for  Ammianus 
(xvi.  12),  after  speaking  of  the  battle  near  Strass- 
burg,  in  which  Chnodomarius,  king  of  the  Alemanni, 
was  defeated  by  Julian,  says  that  the  king  hurr’ed  to 
his  camp,  which  was  near  Concordia  and  Tribunci. 
But  neither  the  site  of  Concordia  nor  of  Tribunci  is 
certain.  [Concordia.]  [G.  L.] 

TRICARA'NUM.  [Phlius,  p.  602,  a.] 
TRICASSES,  a people  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 
(Plin.  iv.  18.)  In  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  § 13)  the  name 
is  Tricasii  {TpiKdaioi),  and  their  city  is  Augustobona 
{Avyov(TT6€ova).  They  border  on  the  Parisii.  The 
name  appears  in  the  form  Tricassini  in  Ammianus 
(xvi.  1)  and  in  an  inscription.  In  the  Notit.  Provinc. 
the  name  Civitas  Tricassium  occurs;  and  the  name 
of  the  people  has  been  transferred  to  the  town,  which 
is  now  Troyes  on  the  Seine,  the  chief  town  of  the 
French  department  of  Aube.  Caesar  does  not  men- 
tion the  Tricasses,  and  his  silence  has  led  to  the 
conjecture  that  in  his  time  they  were  comprised 
within  the  powerful  state  of  the  S^nones.  [G.  L.] 
TRICASTI’NI  {TpiKacTivoi),  a Gallic  people 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps.  Livy  (v.  34) 
describing  the  march  of  Bellovesus  and  his  Galli 
into  Italy,  says  they  came  to  the  Tricastini:  “ The 
Alps  next  were  opposed  to  them;”  from  which  it  is 
inferred  that  the  Tricastini  were  near  the  Alps. 
But  nothing  exact  can  be  inferred  from  the  narrative, 
nor  from  the  rest  of  this  confused  chapter.  In  the 
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description  of  Hannibal’s  march  (Liv.  xxi.  34)  it  is 
said  that  Hannibal,  after  settling  the  disputes  of  the 
Allobroges,  being  now  on  his  road  to  the  Alps,  did 
not  make  his  march  straight  forward,  but  turned  to 
the  left  into  the  territory  of  the  Tricastini ; and  from 
the  country  of  the  Tricastini  he  went  through  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Vocontii  into 
the  country  of  the  Tricorii,  and  finally  reached  the 
Druentia  {Durance.)  It  would  be  out  of  place  to 
examine  this  question  fully,  for  it  would  require 
some  pages  to  discuss  the  passages  in  Livy.  He 
means,  however,  to  place  the  Tricastini  somewhere 
between  the  Allobroges  and  part  of  the  border  of  the 
Vocontian  territory.  The  capital  of  the  Vocontii  is 
Dea  Vocontiorum,  or  Die  in  the  department  of 
Di'ome  ; and  the  conclusion  is  that  the  Tricastini 
were  somewhere  between  the  Isara  {here)  and  the 
Druna  {Drome).  This  agrees  with  the  position  of 
Augusta  Tricastinorum  [Augusta  Tricastino- 
rum]  as  determined  by  the  Itins, 

Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  § 13)  places  the  Tricastini  east 
of  the  Segallauni,  whose  capital  is  Valentia,  and  he 
names  as  the  capital  of  the  Tricastini  a town 
Noeomagus,  which  appears  to  be  a different  place 
from  Augusta  Tricastinorum.  DAnville  places  the 
Tricastini  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhone,  north 
of  Arausio  {Orange),  a position  which  he  fixes  by 
his  determination  of  Augusta  Tricastinorum:  and  he 
adds,  “ that  the  name  of  the  Tricastini  has  been 
preserved  pure  in  that  of  Tricastin.'^  But  the 
Tricastini  of  Livy  and  Ptolemy  are  certainly  not 
where  DAnville  places  them.  [G.  L.] 

TRICCA  {Tp'iKKri  : Eth.  TpiKKoios : Trikkala), 
an  ancient  city  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Histiaeotis, 
stood  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneius,  and  near  a 
small  stream  named  Lethaeus.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  438, 
xiv.  p.  647.)  This  city  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Tricca,  a daughter  of  Peneius.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  V.)  It  is  mentioned  in  Homer  as  subject  to 
Podaleirius  and  Machaon,  the  two  sons  of  Asclepius 
or  Aesculapius,  who  led  the  Triccaeans  to  the  Trojan 
War  (Horn.  II.  ii.  729,  iv.  202);  and  it  posses.sed  a 
temple  of  Asclepius,  which  was  regarded  as  the  most 
ancient  and  illustrious  of  all  the  temples  of  this  god. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  437.)  This  temple  was  visited  by  the 
sick,  whose  cures  were  recorded  there,  as  in  the 
temples  of  Asclepius  at  Epidaurus  and  Cos.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  374.)  There  were  probably  physicians  at- 
tached to  the  temple ; and  Leake  gives  an  inscription 
in  four  elegiac  verses,  to  the  memory  of  a “ god-like 
physician  named  Cimber,  by  his  wife  Andromache,” 
which  he  found  upon  a marble  in  a bridge  over  the 
ancient  Lethaeus.  {Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p. 
285.^  In  the  edict  published  by  Polysperchon  and 
the  other  generals  of  Alexander,  after  the  death  of 
the  latter,  allowing  the  exiles  from  the  different 
Greek  cities  to  return  to  their  homes,  those  of  Tricca 
and  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Pharcadon  were 
excepted  for  some  reason,  which  is  not  recorded. 
(Diod.  xviii.  56.)  Tricca  was  the  first  town  in 
Thessaly  at  which  Philip  V.  arrived  after  his  defeat 
on  the  Aous.  (Liv.  xxxii.  13.)  Tricca  is  also 
mentioned  by  Liv.  xxxvi.  13  ; Plin.  iv.  8.  s.  15  ; 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 44;  Them.  Orat.  xxvii.  p.  333. 

Procopius,  who  calls  the  town  Tricattus  {Tpiudr- 
rovs),  says  that  it  was  restored  by  Justinian  {de 
Aedif.  iv.  3);  but  it  is  still  called  Tricca  by  Hierocles 
(p  642)  in  tlie  sixth  century,  and  the  form  in  Jus- 
tinian may  be  a corruption.  In  the  twelfth  century 
it  already  bears  its  modern  name  {Tp'iKKaAa,  Anna 
Comn.  V.  p.  137,  cd.  Paris.;  Eustath.  fid  II.  ii.  p. 
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330.)  TrikTcala  is  now  one  of  tlie  largest  towns  in 
tliis  part  of  Greece.  The  castle  occupies  a hill  pro- 
jecting from  the  last  falls  of  the  mountain  of 
Khassid  ; but  the  only  traces  of  the  ancient  city 
which  Leake  could  discover  were  some  small  remains 
of  Hellenic  masonry,  forming  part  of  the  wall  of  the 
castle,  and  some  squared  blocks  of  stone  of  the  same 
as:es  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  425,  seq.,  vol.  iv.  p.  287.) 

TRICCIA'NA,  a place  in  Pannonia,  in  the  valley 
called  Cariniana  (/<.  Ant  p.  267).  It  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  Gurtiana  noticed  in  the  Pent.  Table, 
as  the  difference  in  the  statements  about  the  dis- 
tances amounts  only  to  2 miles.  [L.  S.] 

TRICKSIMAE,  in  Gallia,  one  of  the  places  men- 
tioned by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xviii.  2)  in  the 
list  of  those  places  along  the  Rhenish  frontier 
which  Julian  repaired.  Ammianus  mentions  Tri- 
cesimae  between  Quadriburgiura  and  Novesium. 
[Quadriburgium.]  [G.  L.] 

TRICESIMUM,  AD,  in  Gallia.  D’Anville  ob- 
serves that  the  ancient  I tins,  contain  many  positions 
with  similar  names,  which  names  of  places  are  de- 
rived from  the  distances  which  they  indicate  from  the 
principal  towns  ; for  the  distances  within  the  de- 
pendent territoiy  were  measured  from  the  principal 
towns.  This  Tricesimum  is  measured  from  Narbo 
(^Narbonne'),  as  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  shows,  on  the 
road  to  Toulouse,  through  Carcassonne.  Trebes 
on  the  canal  of  Languedoc  may  represent  the  name  ; 
and  Tricesimum  may  be  near  that  place.  [G.  L.] 
TRICHO'NIS  LACUS.  [Aetolia,  p.  64,  a.] 
TRICHO'NIUM  (TpLxuviov:  Eth.  Tpix<^rieijs),  a 
town  of  Aetolia,  from  which  the  lake  Trichonis  de- 
rived its  name.  [Respecting  thelake,see  Vol.  I.  p.  64, 
a.]  Its  position  is  uncertain.  Leake  places  it  S.  of 
the  lake  at  a place  called  Gavala,  and  Kiepert,  in 
his  map  E.  of  the  lake.  But  since  Strabo  mentions 
it  along  with  Stratus  as  situated  in  a fertile  plain,  it 
ought  probably  to  be  placed  N.  of  the  lake  (Strab.  x.  p. 
450;  Pol.  V.  7 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.').  It  was  evidently  a 
place  of  importance,  and  several  natives  of  this  town 
are  mentioned  in  history.  (Pol.  iv.  3,  v.  13,  xvii.  10; 
Paus.  ii.  37.  § 3 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i, 
p.  155.) 

TRICOLO'NL  [Megalopolis,  p.  309.] 
TRICO'MIA  (Tpifcw/Lu'a),  a place  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Phrygia,  on  the  road  from  Dorylaeum  to 
Apamea  Cibotus  (Ptol.  v.  2.  § 22 ; Tab.  Peut.'),  is 
placed  by  the  Table  at  a distance  of  28  miles  from 
Midaeum  and  21  from  Pessinus.  [L.  S.] 

TRICORII  (Tpj/cdptoi),  a people  between  the 
Rhone  and  the  Alps.  Hannibal  in  his  march  from 
the  Rhone  to  the  Alps  passed  into  the  country  of 
the  Tricorii,  as  Livy  says  [Tricastini].  Strabo  (iv. 
pp.  185,  203)  says  in  one  passage  that  above  the 
Cavares  are  “ the  Vocontii  and  Tricorii  and  Iconii 
and  Meduli,”  from  which  we  learn  that  he  considered 
the  Tricorii  as  neighbours  of  the  Vocontii ; and  in 
another  passage  he  says,  “ after  the  Vocontii  are  the 
Iconii  and  Tricorii,  and  next  to  them  the  Meduli, 
who  occupy  the  highest  summits  of  the  Alps.” 
Some  geographers  conclude  that  the  Tricorii  must  be 
on  the  Drac,  a branch  of  the  Isere,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  diocese  of  Grenoble,  But  if  the  Tricorii 
were  in  the  valley  of  the  Drac,  we  do  not  therefore 
admit  that  Hannibal’s  march  to  the  Alps  was 
through  that  valley.  [G.  L.] 

TRICORNE'NSII.  [Tricornium.] 
TRICO'RNIUM  {TpiKdpviov,  Ptol.  iii.  9.  § 3),  or 
Tricornia  Castra  {Itin.  Hieros.  p.  564),  a town 
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in  the  territory  of  the  Tricomensii,  a people  of 
Upper  Moesia,  on  the  borders  of  Illyria..  Variously 
identified  with  Ritopk  and  Tricoi'ni  or  Kolum- 
bacz.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TRICORYTHUS  [Marathox.] 

TRICRANA  {TpiKpaj/a),  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Hermionis  in  Argolis  (Paus.  ii.  34.  § 8),  perhaps 
the  same  as  the  Tiparenus  of  Pliny.  [Tiparenus.] 
TRICRE'NA.  [Pheneus,  p.  595,  a.] 
TRIDENTl'NI  {TpiSevrii/oi),  an  Alpine  tribe 
occupying  the  southern  part  of  Rhaetia,  in  the 
north  of  Lacus  Benacus,  about  the  river  Athesis. 
(Strab.  iv.  p.  204;  Plin.  iii.  23.)  They,  with  many 
other  Alpine  tribes,  were  subdued  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  [L.  S.] 

TRIDENTUM  or  TRIDENTE  (TpiSeVre:  Trento 
or  Trent),  the  capital  of  the  Tridentini  in  the  south 
of  Rhaetia,  on  the  easteni  bank  of  the  Athesis,  and 
on  the  highroad  from  Verona  to  Veldidena.  (Plin. 
iii.  23;  Justin,  xx.  5;  It.  Ant.  pp.  275,  281;  Paul. 
Diac.  i.  2,  iii.  9,  iv.  42,  v.  36;  Flor.  iii.  3;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  § 31;  Tab.  Pent.')  The  town  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  trident  of  Neptune,  which 
is  still  shown  fixed  in  the  wall  of  the  ancient  chm-ch 
of  S.  Vigil.  The  place  seems  to  have  been  made  a 
Roman  colony  (Orelli,  Insci'ipt.  Nos.  2183,  3744, 
3905,  4823).  Theodoric  the  Great  surrounded 
Tridentum  with  a wall,  of  which  a considerable 
portion  still  exists.  (Comp.  Pallhausen,  Beschreib. 
der  Rom.  Heerstrasse  von  Verona  nach  Augsburg, 
p.  28,  foil.;  Benedetto  Giovanelli,  Discorso  sopra 
nri  Iscrizione  Trentina,  Trento,  1824,  and  by  the 
same  author,  Trento,  Citta  dd  Rezj  e Colonia 
Romana,  Trento,  1825.)  [L.  S.] 

TRIE'RES  {Tpirjprjs,  Polyb.  v.  68;  Strab.  xvi.  p. 
754),  a small  fortified  place  in  Phoenicia,  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  Lebanon,  and  about  12  miles 
distant  from  Tripolis.  It  is  in  all  probability  the 
same  place  as  the  Tridis  of  the  Itin.  Hierosol.  (p. 
583).  Lapie  identifies  it  with  Enty,  others  with 
Belmont.  [T.  H.  D.J 

TRIE'RUM  {Tpefipwv  or  Tpirjpov  dupov,  Ptol.  iv. 
3.  § 13),  a headland  of  the  Regio  Syrtica  in  Africa, 
Propria.  Ritter  {Erdk.  i.  p.  928)  identifies  it  with 
the  promontory  of  Cephalae  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(xvii.  p.  836),  the  present  Cape  Cefalo  or  Mesurata. 
Ptolemy  indeed  mentions  this  as  a separate  and  ad- 
joining promontory;  but  as  Cefalo  still  exhibits 
three  points,  it  is  possible  that  the  ancient  names 
may  be  connected,  and  refer  only  to  this  one  cape. 
(See  Blaquiere,  Letters  from  the  Meditem'anean, 
i.  p.  18;  Della  Celia,  Viaggio,  p.  61.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
TRIFANUM.  [Vescia.] 

TRIGABOLI.  [Padus.] 

TRIGISAMUM,  a town  of  Noricum,  mentioned 
only  in  the  Peuting.  Table,  as  situated  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Trigisamus  {Trasen), 
which  flows  into  the  Danubius.  It  still  bears  the 
name  of  Truismaur.  (See  Muchar,  Norikum, 
vol.  i.  p.  269.)  [L.  S.] 

TRIGLYPHON  {Tpiy\v(f>ov  rb  Kal  TpiXiYyou, 
Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 23),  the  metropolis  and  royal  residence 
{^aaiXeiov')  of  Cirrhadia,  a district  at  the  NE.  corner 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  is  doubtless  the  present 
Tipperah  {Tripura'),  which  is  situated  on  iheGumpty 
{Gomdti),  a small  river  which  flows  into  the  Brach- 
maputra  near  its  mouth.  [V.] 

TRIGUNDUM,  a place  in  the  territory  of  the 
Callaici  Lucenses,  in  Gallaecia.  (Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis).  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  424.)  Variously  identified 
with  Berreo  and  Arandon.  [T.  H.  D.J 
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TRILEUCUM  (rpi\€VKov  &Kpov,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 4), 
a promontory  in  the  territory  of  the  Callaici  Lu- 
censes,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
known  also  by  the  name  of  Kwpov  &Kpou.  (Marcian, 
p.  44.)  Now  Cape  Ortegal.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TKIMA'MMIUM  (Tpippaviou  or  T pipapfiiov, 
Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 10),  a castle  on  the  Danube,  in 
Lower  Moesia.  (/<m.  p.  222;  called  Trima- 
mium  in  the  Tab.  Pent,  and  by  the  Geogr.  Rav.  iv. 
7.)  Variously  identified  with  Murotin,  Dikalika, 
and  the  ruins  near  Pirgo  or  Birgos.  [T.  H.  D.J 
TRIMENOTHYRA.  [Temenothyua.] 
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TRIMONTIUM  {Tpipdvriov,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 8),  a 
town  of  the  Selgovae,  in  Britannia  Barbara,  pro- 
bably near  Longholm,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Solway  Frith.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TRLMYTHUS.  [Tremithus.] 

TRINA'CIA.  [Tyracia.] 

TRINA'CRIA.  [Sicilia.] 

TRINA'SUS  {TpLpa(r6s,  Paus.  iii.  22.  § 3 ; TpU 
vaaaos,  Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 9),  a town  or  rather  fortress 
of  Laconia,  situated  upon  a promontory  near  the 
head  of  the  Laconian  gulf,  and  30  stadia  above 
Gythium.  It  is  opposite  to  three  small  rocks,  which 
gave  their  name  to  the  place.  The  modern  village 
is  for  the  same  reason  still  called  Trinisa  (ja  Tp'i- 
vy<ra).  There  are  considerable  remains  of  the  an- 
cient walls.  The  place  was  built  in  a semi-circular 
form,  and  was  not  more  than  400  or  500  yards  in 
circuit.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  232  ; Boblaye, 
Recherches,  <fc.  p.  94  ; Ross,  Wa7iderungen  in 
Gi'iechenland,  vol.  ii.  p.  239 ; Curtius,  Peloponnesos, 
vol.  ii.  p.  287.) 

TRINEMEIA.  [Attica,  p.  330,  b.] 

TRI'NIUS  (Trigno'),  a considerable  river  of  Sam- 
nium,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  rugged  mountain 
district  between  Agnone  and  Castel  di  Sangro,  and 
has  a course  of  about  60  miles  from  thence  to  the 
Adriatic.  During  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it 
traverses  the  territory  of  the  Frentani,  and  falls  into 
the  sea  about  5 miles  SE.  of  Histonium  (II  Vasto). 
The  only  ancient  writer  who  mentions  it  is  Pliny 
(iii.  12.  s.  17),  who  calls  it  “ flumen  portuosum:”  it 
is,  indeed,  the  only  river  along  this  line  of  coast  the 
mouth  of  which  afifords  shelter  even  for  small 
vessels.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TRINOBANTES  (called  by  Ptolemy  Tpivdavres, 
ii.  3.  § 22),  a people  on  the  E.  coast  of  Britannia 
Romana,  situated  N.  of  London  and  the  Thames,  in 
Essex  and  the  southern  parts  of  Suffolk,  whose 
capital  ivas  Camalodunum  (Colchester').  They 
submitted  to  Caesar  when  he  landed  in  Britain,  but 
revolted  against  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
(Caes.  B.  G.  v 20;  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  31.)  [T.H.D.] 
TRINURTIUM.  [Tinurtium.] 

THIOBRIS,  a river  of  Gallia  named  by  Sidonius 
Apollinaris  (Propempt).  It  is  a branch  of  the 
Oltis  (Lot),  and  is  now  named  Truyere.  [G.  L.] 
TRIO'CALA  (TpiuKaXa:  Triocalinus : Ru. 

near  Calatahellotta),  a city  of  Sicily,  situated  in 
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the  interior  of  the  island,  about  12  miles  from 
Thermae  Selinuntiae  (Sciacca).  As  the  name  is 
cited  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (who  writes  the 
name  TplreoAo)  from  Philistus,  it  is  probable  that 
it  was  a Siculian  town  or  fortress  as  early  at  least 
as  the  time  of  the  elder  Dionysius ; but  no  notice  of 
it  is  now  found  in  history  until  the  second  Servile 
War  in  Sicily  in  b.  c.  103 — 100.  On  that  occasion 
Triocala  was  selected,  on  account  of  its  great  na- 
tural strength  and  other  advantages,  by  Tryphon, 
the  leader  of  the  insurgents,  as  his  chief  stronghold : 
he  fortified  the  rocky  summit  on  which  it  was 
situated,  and  was  able  to  hold  out  there,  as  in  an 
impregnable  fortress,  after  his  defeat  in  the  field  by 
L.  Lucullus.  (Diod.  xxxvi.  7,  8.)  The  circum- 
stances of  its  fall  are  not  related  to  us,  but  Silius 
Italicus  alludes  to  it  as  having  suffered  severely 
from  the  effects  of  the  war.  (“  Servili  vastata 
Triocala  bello,’  xiv.  270).  Cicero  nowhere  notices 
the  name  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Sicily,  but 
in  one  passage  mentions  the  “ Triocalinus  ager  ’’ 
(Verr.  v.  4);  and  the  Triocalini  again  appear  in 
Pliny’s  list  of  the  municipal  towns  of  Sicily.  The 
name  is  also  found  in  Ptolemy,  but  in  a manner 
that  gives  little  information  as  to  its  position. 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 14.)  It  was  an 
episcopal  see  during  the  early  part  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  the  site  is  identified  by  Fazello,  who  tells 
us  that  the  ruins  of  the  city  were  still  visible  in  his 
time  a short  distance  from  Calaiabellotta,  a town  of 
Saracen  origin,  situated  on  a lofty  hill  about  12 
miles  inland  from  Sciacca;  and  an  old  church  on 
the  site  still  preseiwed  the  ancient  appellation. 
(Fazell.  de  Reh.  Sic.  x.  472;  Cluver.  Sicil.  p. 
374).  [E.  H.  B.] 

TRIO'PIUM  (Tpi6iriov  &Kpov:  C.  Crio),  the  pro- 
montory at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Cnidus,  forming  at  the  same  time  the  south- 
western extremity  of  Asia  klinor.  (Thucyd.  viii. 
35,  60;  Scylax,  p.  38;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  16.)  On 
the  summit  of  this  promontory  a temple  of  Apollo, 
hence  called  the  Triopian,  seems  to  have  stood,  near 
which  games  were  celebrated,  whence  Scylax  calls 
the  promontory  the  a.Kpani]piov  Up6u.  According 
to  some  authorities  the  town  of  Cnidus  itself  also 
bore  the  name  of  Triopium,  having,  it  is  said,  been 
founded  by  Triopas.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Tpiomou-  Plin. 
V.  29,  who  calls  it  Triopia;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II. 
iv.  341 ; Cnidus.)  [L.  S.j 

TRIPHYLIA.  [Elis.  | 

TRIPODISCUS  (TpiiroBia-Kos,  Thuc.  iv.  70 ; 
TpnroS'uTKoi,  Paus.  i.  43.  § 8 ; TpiiroBot,  Tpiiro- 
BiaKiov,  Strab.  ix.  p.  394  ; TpnroB'KTKrj,  Herod,  ap. 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  TpnroBl(TKOs  : Eth.  Tpnro5l(TKios, 
Steph.  B.  ; TpnrodiaKdios),  an  ancient  town  of  Me- 
garis,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  five  hamlets  into 
which  the  Megarid  was  originally  divided.  (Pint. 
Quaest.  Graec.  c.  17.)  Strabo  relates  that,  accord- 
ing to  some  critic.s,  Tripodi  was  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer, along  with  Aeginisa  and  Nisaea,  as  part  of  the 
dominions  of  Ajax  of  Salamis,  and  that  the  verse 
containing  these  names  was  omitted  by  the  Athe- 
nians, who  substituted  for  it  another  to  prove  that 
Salamis  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War,  belonged  to 
Athens.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  Tripodiscus  is  celebrated 
in  the  history  of  literature  as  the  birthplace  of 
Susarion,  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  comedy 
into  Attica,  and  to  have  removed  from  this  place 
to  the  Attic  Icaria.  (Aspas.  ad  Aristot.  Eth.  Nic. 
iv.  2 ; Diet,  of  Biogr.  Vol.  III.  p.  948.)  We  learn 
from  Thucydides  (/.  c.)  that  Tripodiscus  was  situ- 
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ated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Geraneia,  at  a spot  -con- 
venient for  the  junction  of  troops  marching  from 
Plataea  in  the  one  direction,  and  from  tlie  Isthmus 
in  the  other.  Pausanias  (^.  c.)  also  describes  it  as 
lying  at  the  foot  of  Geraneia  on  the  road  from 
Delphi  to  Argos.  This  author  relates  that  it  de- 
rived its  name  from  a tripod,  which  Coroebus  the 
Argive  brought  from  Delphi,  with  the  injunction 
that  wherever  the  tripod  fell  to  the  ground  he  was 
to  reside  there  and  build  a temple  to  Apollo. 
(Comp.  Conon,  Narrat.  19.)  Leake  noticed  the 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  town  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Gera 
neia,  on  the  road  from  Plataea  to  the  Isthmus,  four 
or  five  miles  to  the  NW.  of  Megara.  (Leake,  North- 
ern Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  410.) 

_TRITOLIS  (TptTToAis,  Ptol,  V.  15.  § 4:  Eth. 
TpinoX'iTTjs:  Adj.  Tripoliticus,  Plin.  xiv.  7.  s.  9),  an 
important  maritime  town  of  Phoenicia,  situated  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  promontory  of  Tlieuprosopon. 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  754.)  The  site  of  Tripolis  has  been 
already  described,  and  it  has  been  mentioned  that  it 
derived  its  name,  which  literally  signifies  the  three 
cities,  from  its  being  the  metropolis  of  the  three 
confederate  towns.  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aradus  [Phoe- 
nicia, Vol.  II.  p.  606].  Each  of  those  cities  had 
here  its  peculiar  quarter,  separated  from  the  rest  by 
a wall.  Tripolis  possessed  a good  harbour,  and,  like 
the  rest  of  the  Phoenician  towns,  had  a large  mari- 
time commerce.  (Cf.  Joannes  Phocas,  c.  4;  Wesse- 
ling,  ad  Itin.  Ant.  p.  149.)  Respecting  the  modern 
Tripoli  (Tarahlm  or  Tripoli  di  Soria)-,  see  Po- 
cocke,  vol.  ii.  p.  146,  seq.;  Maundrell,  p.  26;  Burck- 
hardt,  p.  163,  seq.,  &c.;  cf.  Scylax,  p.  42;  Mela,  i. 
12  ; Plin.  v.  20.  s.  17  ; Diod.  xvi.  41  ; Steph.  B. 
s.  V,;  Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  372.)  [T.  H.  D.] 


COINS  OF  TRIPOLIS  IN  PHOENICIA. 

TRI'POLIS  (rpiTToXis:  Eth.  TpnroXiTtjs).  1.  A 
town  of  Phrygia,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
upper  course  of  the  Maeander,  and  on  the  road 
leading  from  Sardes  by  Philadelphia  to  Laodiceia. 
(/L  Ant.  p.  336;  Tab.  Pent.)  It  was  situated  12 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Hierapolis,  and  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  writer  before  the  time  of  Pliny  (v.  30), 
who  treats  it  as  a Lydian  town,  and  says  that  it  was 
washed  by  the  Maeander.  Ptolemy  (v.  2.  § 18) 
and  Stephanus  B.  describe  it  as  a Carian  town,  and 
the  latter  (js.v.)  adds  that  in  his  time  it  was  called 
Neapolis.  Hierocles  (p.  669)  likewise  calls  it  a 
Lydian  town.  Ruins  of  it  still  exist  near  Yeniji  or 
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Kash  Yeniji.  ( Arundell,  Seven  Churches,  p.  245 ; 
Hamilton,  Researches,  i.  p.  525;  Fellows,  Asia 
Minor,  p.  287.) 

2.  A fort  , ess  in  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  on  a river 
of  the  same  name,  and  with  a tolerably  good  har- 
bour. It  was  situated  at  a distance  of  90  stadia 
from  Cape  Zephyrium.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  P.E.  p.  17; 
Anox\.  Peripl.  P.E.  p.  13;  Plin.  vi.  4.)  The  place 
still  exists  under  the  name  of  Tireboli,  and  is 
situated  on  a rocky  headland.  (Hamilton,  Re- 
searches, i.  p.  257.)  [L.  S.] 

TRl'POLIS  (TptVoXts).  1.  A district  in  Arca- 
dia. [Vol.  I.  p.  193,  No.  12.] 

2.  A district  in  Laconia.  [Vol.  II.  p.  113,  b.] 

3.  A district  of  Perrhaebia  in  Thessaly,  containing 
tlie  towns  Azorus,  Pythium,  and  Doliche.  (Liv.  xlii. 
53.)  [Azorus.] 

TRIPOLITA'NA  REGIO.  [Syrtica.] 
TRIPO'NTIUM,  a town  of  Britannia  Romana, 
apparently  in  the  tenitory  of  the  Coritani.  (^Itin. 
Ant.  p.  477.)  Variously  identified  with  Lilbourn, 
Calthorpe,  and  Rugby.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TRIPY'RGIA.  [Aegina,  p.  34,  b.,  p.  35,  a.] 
TRISANTON  (Tpio-d*'Tw»',  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 4),  a 
river  on  the  S.  coast  of  Britannia  Romana ; according 
to  Camden  (p.  137)  the  river  Test,  which  runs  into 
Southampton  Water;  according  to  others  the  river 
Arun.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TRISCIANA  (TpKTKiava,  Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  4, 
p.  282),  a place  in  Moesia  Superior,  perhaps  the 
present  Firistina  or  Pristina.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TRISSUM  (Tpiaaov,  Ptol.  iii.  7.  § 2),  a place  in 
the  country  of  the  Jazyges  Metanastae.  [Cf.  Jazy- 
GES,  Vol.  II.  p.  7.]  [T.  H.  D.] 

TRITAEA.  1.  QTpiraia  : Eth.  Tpiraievs  ; in 
Herod,  i.  145,  Tptraiees  is  the  name  of  the  people), 
a town  in  Achaia,  and  the  most  inland  of  the  12 
Achaean  cities,  was  distant  120  stadia  from  Pharae. 
It  was  one  of  the  four  cities,  which  took  the  lead  in  re- 
viving the  Achaean  League  in  b.c.  280.  In  the  Social 
War  (b.  c.  220,  seq.)  it  suffered  from  the  attacks  of 
the  Aetolians  and  Eleians.  Its  territory  was  annexed 
to  Patrae  by  Augustus,  when  he  made  the  latter 
city  a colony  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  Its  site  is 
probably  represented  by  the  remains  at  Kastr-itza, 
on  the  Selinus,  near  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia.  (He- 
rod. i.  145  ; Pol.  ii.  41,  iv.  6,  59,  60;  Strab.  viii.  p. 
386;  Pans.  vii.  22.  § 6.  seq.;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.-,  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  117.) 

2.  (Tritea,  Plin.  iv.  3.  s.  4 : Eth.  TpirUs,  Herod, 
viii.  33),  one  of  the  towns  of  Phocis,  burnt  )y  Xerxes, 
of  which  the  position  is  uncertain.  (Leake,  Nor- 
thern Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 

3.  fTpireia,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  : Eth.  Tpiraiees, 
Thuc.  iii.  101),  a town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  described 
by  Stephanus  B.  as  lying  between  Phocis  and  the 
Locri  Ozolae.  Hence  it  is  placed  by  Leake  not  far 
from  Delphi  and  Amphissa,  on  the  edge,  perhaps,  of 
the  plain  of  Sdlona.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  621.) 

TRPTIUM,  a town  of  the  Autrigones,  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Clunia.  (Plin. 
iii.  3.  s.  4;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  450,  454.)  Variously 
identified  with  Carceda,  Rodilla,  ar.d  a place  near 
Monasterio.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TRPTIUM  METALLUM  (Tpinor  MeVaAAov, 
Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 55),  a town  of  the  Berones,  in  His- 
pania Tarraconensis,  now  called  Tricio,  near  Najera. 
(Florez,  Cantabr.  p.  182.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TRI'TIUM  TUBO'RICUM  {Toinov  Tov€6piKou, 
Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 66),  a town  of  the  Barduli,  in  Hispa- 
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nia  Tarraconensis,  on  the  river  Deva  or  Devales. 
(Mela,  iii.  1.)  It  is  commonly  identified  with 
.¥o<Wco,  which,  however,  does  not  lie  on  the  Deva; 
and  Mannert  (i.  p.  365)  seeks  it  near  Mondragon^ 
in  Gv,ipuscoa.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TRITON  (^T/Jirwr  iroTa/jiSs,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 19, 
&c.),  a river  of  Libya,  forming,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
the  boundary  of  the  Regio  Syrtica  towards  the  W.  It 
rose  in  Mount  Vasalaetus,  and,  flowing  in  a northerly 
direction,  passed  through  three  lakes,  the  Libya 
Palus,  the  lake  Pallas,  and  the  lake  Tritonitis 
TpiTccviTis  after  which  it  fell  into  the 

sea  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  Syrtis  Minor  be- 
tween Macoinada  and  Tacape,  but  nearer  to  the 
latter. 

The  lake  Tritonitis  of  Ptolemy  is  called,  how- 
ever, by  other  writers  Tritonis  (J)  TpiTuvU 
Herod,  iv.- 179).  Herodotus  seems  to  confound  it 
with  the  Lesser  Syrtis  itself;  but  Scylax  (p.  49), 
who  gives  it  a circumference  of  1000  stadia,  de- 
scribes it  as  connected  with  the  Syrtis  by  a narrow 
opening,  and  as  surrounding  a small  island, — that 
called  by  Herodotus  (ib.  178)  Phla  which 

is  also  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  836),  as  con- 
taining a temple  of  Aphrodite,  and  by  Dionysius. 
{Perieg.  267.)  This  lake  Tritonis  is  undoubtedly 
the  present  Schibkah-eULovdjah,  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Shaw  (Travels^  i.  p.  237),  the  other  two 
lakes  are  merely  parts;  whilst  the  river  Triton  is 
the  present  ElrHammah.  This  river,  indeed,  is  no 
longer  connected  with  the  lake  (Shaw,  Ih.)\  a 
circumstance,  however,  which  afibrds  no  essential 
ground  for  doubting  the  identity  of  the  two  streams; 
since  in  those  regions  even  larger  rivers  are  some- 
times compelled  by  the  quicksands  to  alter  their 
course.  (Cf.  Ritter,  i.  p.  1017).  Scylax 

(?.  c.)  mentions  also  another  island  called  Tritonos 
(Tp'nwvos)  in  the  Syrtis  Minor,  which  last  itself  is, 
according  to  him,  only  part  of  a large  Sinus  Tri- 
tonites  (TpiTU'v'iTrjs  k6\ttos'). 

Some  writers  confound  the  lake  Tritonis  with  the 
lake  of  the  Hesperides,  and  seek  it  in  other  districts 
of  Libya  ; sometimes  in  Mauretania,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mount  Atlas  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
sometimes  in  Cyrenaica  near  Berenice  and  the  river 
Lathon  or  Lethon.  The  latter  hypothesis  is  adopted 
by  Lucan  (ix.  346,  seq.),  the  former  by  Diodorus 
Siculus  (iii.  53),  who  also  attributes  to  it  an  island 
inhabited  by  the  Amazons.  But  Strabo  (?.  c.) 
especially  distinguishes  the  lake  of  the  Hesperides 
from  the  lake  Tritonis. 

With  this  lake  is  connected  the  question  of  the 
epithet  Tritogeneia,  applied  to  Pallas  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  But  though  the  Li- 
byan river  and  lake  were  much  renowmed  in  an- 
cient times  (cf.  Aeschyl.  Eum.  293;  Eurip.  Ion, 
872,  seq.;  Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  36,  &c.),  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  name  of  Pallas  to  the  lake  connected 
with  the  Tritonis  seems  to  point  to  these  African 
waters  as  having  given  origin  to  the  epithet,  it 
is  nevertheless  most  probable  that  the  brook  Triton 
near  Alalcomenae  in  Boeotia  has  the  best  preten- 
sions to  that  distinction.  (Cf.  Pausan.  ix.  33.  § 5; 
Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  109,  iv.  1315;  Muller, 
Orchomenos,  p.  355  ; Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  136,  seq. ; Kruse,  Hellas,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1 
p.  475.  [T.  H.  D ] 

TRITON  (TptVwr,  Diod.  v.  72),  a river  of  Crete 
at  the  source  of  which  Athene  was  said  to  have  been 
horn.  From  its  connection  with  the  Omphalian 
plain,  it  is  identified  with  the  river  discharging 
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itself  into  the  sea  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island 
which  is  called  Platyperama,  but  changes  its  name 
to  Ghiojiro  as  it  approaches  the  shore.  (Pashley, 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  225.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

TRITON  (Tpiruy),  a river  of  Boeotia.  [Vol.  I. 
p.  413,  a.] 

TRITURRITA.  [Pisae.] 

TRIVICUM  (Trevtco),  a town  of  Samnium,  in 
the  country  of  the  Hirpini,  not  far  from  the  frontiers 
of  Apulia.  Its  name  is  known  to  us  only  from 
Horace,  who  slept  there  (or  at  least  at  a villa  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood)  on  his  well-known 
journey  to  Brundusium.  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  79.)  It 
appears  therefore  that  it  was  situated  on  the  Via 
Appia,  or  the  line  of  road  then  frequented  from 
Rome  to  Brundusium.  But  this  was  not  the 
same  which  was  followed  in  later  times,  and  is 
gi\en  in  the  Itineraries  under  that  name,  a cir- 
cumstance which  has  given  rise  to  much  confusion 
in  the  topography  of  this  part  of  Italy.  [Via 
Appia.]  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Trivicum 
occupied  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the  same  site  with 
the  modern  Trevico:  the  ancient  road  appears  to 
have  passed  along  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  it  was  situated.  It  was  here  that  stood 
the  villa  to  which  Horace  alludes,  and  some  remains 
of  Roman  buildings,  as  well  as  of  the  pavement  of 
the  ancient  road,  still  visible  in  the  time  of  Pratilli, 
served  to  mark  the  site  more  accurately.  (Pratilli, 
Via  Appia,  iv.  10.  p.  507 ; Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p. 
350.)  It  probably  never  was  a municipal  town,  as 
its  name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  geo- 
graphers, [E.  H.  B.] 

TRIUMPILI'NI,  an  Alpine  people  of  Northern 
Italy,  who  are  mentioned  by  Augustus  in  the  in- 
scription in  which  he  recorded  the  final  subjugation 
of  the  Alpine  tribes  (ap.  Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24).  It 
appears  from  Pliny  that  the  whole  people  was  re- 
duced to  slaveiy  and  sold  together  with  their  lands. 
According  to  Cato  they  were  of  Euganean  race,  as 
well  as  their  neighbours  the  Camuni,  with  whom 
they  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  common.  (Plin. 
1.  c.)  Hence  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  were 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  still  called  Val 
Trompia,  the  upper  valley  of  the  Mella,  and 
separated  only  by  an  intervening  ridge  of  moun- 
tains from  the  Val  Camonica,  the  land  of  the 
Camuni.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TROAS  (Tpcwcts,  Tpolri,  Tpoia,  or  ’lAtos  7^),  the 
territory  ruled  over  by  the  ancient  kings  of  Troy  or 
Ilium,  which  retained  its  ancient  and  venerable  name 
even  at  a time  when  the  kingdom  to  which  it  had 
originally  belonged  had  long  ceased  to  exist.  Homer 
himself  nowhere  describes  the  extent  of  Ti-oas  or  its 
frontiers,  and  even  leaves  us  in  the  dark  as  to  how 
far  the  neighbouring  allies  of  the  Trojans,  -such  as 
the  Dardanians,  who  were  governed  by  princes  of 
their  own,  of  the  family  of  Priam,  were  true  allies 
or  subjects  of  the  king  of  Ilium.  In  later  times, 
Troas  was  a part  of  Mysia,  comprising  the  coast 
district  on  the  Aegean  from  Cape  Lectum  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dardanus  and  Abydus  on  the  Hel- 
lespont; while  inland  it  extended  about  8 geograph- 
ical miles,  that  is,  as  far  as  Mount  Ida,  so  as  to 
embrace  the  south  coast  of  Mysia  opposite  the  island 
of  Lesbos,  together  with  the  towns  of  Assus  and 
Antandrus.  (Horn.  Jl.  xxiv.  544;  Herod,  vii.  42.) 
Strabo,  from  his  well-known  inclination  to  magnify 
the  empire  of  Troy,  describes  it  as  extending  from  the 
Aesepus  to  the  Caicus,  and  his  view  is  adopted  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  1115).  In  its 
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proper  and  more  limited  sense,  however,  Troas  was  an 
undulating  plain,  traversed  by  the  terminal  branches 
of  Ida  running  out  in  a north-western  direction,  and 
by  the  small  rivers  Satniois,  Scamander,  Simois, 
and  Thymbrius.  This  plain  gradually  rises  towards 
Mount  Ida,  and  contained,  at  least  in  later  times, 
several  flourishing  towns.  In  the  Iliad  we  hear  in- 
deed of  several  towns,  and  Achilles  boasts  (//.  ix. 
328)  of  having  destroyed  eleven  in  the  territory 
of  Troy;  but  they  can  at  best  only  have  been 
very  small  places,  perhaps  only  open  villages.  That 
Ilium  itself  must  have  been  far  superior  in  strength 
and  population  is  evident  from  the  whole  course  of 
events;  it  was  protected  by  strong  walls,  and  had 
its  acropolis.  [Ilium.] 

- The  inhabitants  of  Troas,  called  Troes  (Tpwes), 
and  by  Roman  prose-writers  Trojani  or  Teucri, 
were  in  all  probability  a Pelasgian  race,  and  seem  to 
have  consisted  of  two  branches,  one  of  which,  the 
Teucri,  had  emigrated  from  Thrace,  and  become 
amalgamated  with  the  Phrygian  or  native  popula- 
tion of  the  country.  Hence  the  Trojans  are  some- 
times called  Teucri  and  sometimes  Plu'yges.  (Herod. 
V.  122,  vii.  43;  Strab.  i.  p.  62,  xiii.  p.  604;  Virg. 
Aen.  i.  38,‘248,  ii.  252,  571,  &c.)  The  poet  of 
the  Iliad  in  several  points  treats  the  Trojans  as 
inferior  in  civilisation  to  his  own  countrymen; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  in  such  cases 
lie  describes  the  real  state  of  things,  or  whe- 
ther he  does  so  only  from  a natural  partiality  for 
his  own  countrymen. 

According  to  the  common  legend,  the  kingdom  of 
Troy  was  overturned  at  the  capture  and  burning  of 
Ilium  in  b.  c.  1184  ; but  it  is  attested  on  pretty 
good  authority  that  a Trojan  state  survived  the 
catastrophe  of  its  chief  city,  and  that  the  kingdom 
was  finally  destroyed  by  an  invasion  of  Phrygians 
who  crossed  over  from  Europe  into  Asia.  (Xanthus, 
ap.  Strab.  xiv.  p.  680,  xii.  p.  572.)  This  fact  is 
indirectly  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Homer 
himself,  who  makes  Poseidon  predict  that  the 
posterity  of  Aeneas  should  long  continue  to  reign 
over  the  Trojans,  after  the  race  of  Priam  should  be 
extinct.  [L.  S.] 

TROCHOEIDES  LACUS.  [Delos,  p.  759,  b.] 
TROCHUS.  [Cenchreae,  p.  584,  a.] 
TROCMADA  (Tpo/c^uaSa),  a place  of  uncertain 
site  in  Galatia,  which  probably  derived  its  name  from 
tlie  tribe  of  the  Trocmi,  is  mentioned  only  by  late 
Cliristian  writers  (^Conc.  Chalced.  pp.  125,  309,  663; 
Cone.  Constant,  iii.  p.  672  ; Cone.  Nicaen.  ii.  p. 
355,  where  its  name  is  TpSKvada ; Hierocl.  p.  698, 
where  it  is  miswritten  'PiyfTvaKaSr].)  [L.  S.] 
TROCMI  [Galatia]. 

TROES.  [Troas.] 

TROESA.  [Tesa.] 

TROEZEN  (Tpot^Tjf'),  a city  in  “ Massilia  of 
Italy,”  as  Stephanus  (s.  v.)  says,  if  his  text  is  right; 
but  perhaps  he  means  to  says  “ a city  of  Massilia 
in  Italy.”  Eustathius  (acZ  II.  p.  287)  says  that  it 
is  in  “Massaliotic  Italy.”  Charax  is  Stephanus’ 
authority.  This  brief  notice  adds  one  more  to  the  list 
of  Massaliotic  settlements  on  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean ; but  we  know  nothing  of  Troezen.  [G.  L.] 
TROEZEN  (Tpoi(r]v  ; also  Tpoi(‘^yr},  Ptol.  iii. 
16.  § 12  : Eth.  TpoiC-fiuios:  the  territory  yrj  Tpoi. 
Cvp'ia,  Eurip.  Med.  683;  v Tpoi^rjvls  yrj,  Thuc. 
ii.  56),  a city  of  Peloponnesus,  whose  territory  formed 
tlie  south-eastern  corner  of  the  district  to  which  the 
name  of  Argolis  was  given  at  a later  time.  It  stood 
at  the  distance  of  15  stadia  from  the  coast,  in  a fer- 


tile plain,  which  is  described  below.  (Strab.  viii.  p. 
373.)  Few  cities  of  Peloponnesus  boasted  of  so  re- 
mote an  antiquity  ; and  many  of  its  legends  are 
closely  connected  with  those  of  Athens,  and  prove 
that  its  original  population  was  of  the  Ionic  race. 
According  to  the  Troezenians  themselves,  their 
country  was  first  called  Oraea  from  the  Egyptian 
Orus,  and  was  next  named  Althepia  from  Althepus, 
the  son  of  Poseidon  and  Leis,  who  was  the  daughter 
of  Orus.  In  the  reign  of  this  king,  Poseidon  and 
Athena  contended,  as  at  Athens,  for  the  land  of  the 
Troezenians,  but,  through  the  mediation  of  Zeus, 
they  became  the  joint  guardians  of  the  country. 
Hence,  says  Pausanias,  a trident  and  the  head  of 
Athena  are  represented  on  the  ancient  coins  of 
Troezen.  (Comp.  Mionnet,  Suppl.  iv.  p.  267.  § 1 89.) 
Althepus  was  succeeded  by  Saron,  who  built  a tem- 
ple of  the  Saronian  Artemis  in  a marshy  place  near 
the  sea,  which  was  hence  called  the  Phoebaean  marsh 
(4>ot§ata  \ipv7}'),  but  was  afterwards  named  Saronis, 
because  Saron  was  buried  in  the  ground  belonging 
to  the  temple.  The  next  kings  mentioned  are 
Hyperes  and  Anthas,  who  founded  two  cities,  named 
Hypereia  and  Antheia.  Aetius,  the  son  of  Hyperes, 
inherited  the  kingdom  of  his  father  and  uncle,  and 
called  one  of  the  cities  Poseidonias.  In  his  reign, 
Troezen  and  Pittheus,  who  are  called  the  sons  of 
Pelops,  and  may  be  regarded  as  Achaean  princes, 
settled  in  the  country,  and  divided  the  power  with 
Aetius.  But  the  Pelopidae  soon  supplanted  the 
earlier  dynasty  ; and  on  the  death  of  Troezen,  Pit- 
theus united  the  two  Ionic  settlements  into  one  city, 
which  he  called  Troezen  after  his  brother.  Pittheus 
was  the  grandfather  of  Theseus  by  his  daughter 
Aethra;  and  the  great  national  hero  of  the  Athenians 
was  bom  and  educated  at  Troezen.  The  close  con- 
nection between  the  two  states  is  also  intimated  by 
the  legend  that  two  important  demi  of  Attica, 
Anaphlystus  and  Sphettus,  derived  their  names  from 
two  sons  of  Troezen.  (Pans.  ii.  30.  §§  5 — 9.)  Be- 
sides the  ancient  names  of  Troezen  already  specified, 
Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.  Tpoi^iv)  mentions  Aphrodisias, 
Saronia,  Poseidonias,  Apollonias  and  Anthanis. 
Strabo  likewise  says  (ix.  p.  373)  that  Troezen  was 
called  Poseidonia  from  its  being  sacred  to  Poseidon. 

At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War  Troezen  was  sub- 
ject to  Argos  (Horn.  II.  ii.  561)  ; and  upon  the  con- 
quest of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  it  received 
a Dorian  colony  from  Argos.  (Pans.  ii.  30.  § 10.) 
The  Dorian  settlers  appear  to  have  been  received  on 
friendly  terms  by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  who  con- 
tinued to  form  the  majority  of  the  population  ; and 
although  Troezen  became  a Doric  city,  it  still  re- 
tained its  Ionic  sympathies  and  traditions.  At  an 
early  period  Troezen  was  a powerful  maritime  state, 
as  is  shown  by  its  founding  the  cities  of  Hali- 
carnassus and  Myndus  in  Caria.  (Pans.  ii.  30.  § 8 ; 
Herod,  vii.  99  ; Strab.  viii.  p.  374.)  The  Troeze- 
nians also  took  part  with  the  Achaeans  in  the  founda- 
tion of  Sybaris,  but  they  were  eventually  driven  out 
by  the  Achaeans.  (Aristot.  Pol.  v.  3.)  It  has  been 
conjectured  with  much  probability  that  the  expelled 
Troezenians  may  have  been  the  chief  founders  of 
Poseidonia  (Paestum),  which  Solinus  calls  a Doric 
colony,  and  to  which  they  gave  the  ancient  name  of 
their  own  city  in  Peloponnesus.  [Paestum.] 

In  the  Persian  War  the  Troezenians  took  an  active 
part.  After  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  the  harbour 
of  Troezen  was  appointed  as  the  place  of  rendezvous 
for  the  Grecian  fleet  (Herod,  viii.  42)  ; and  when 
the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  quit  Attica  upon  the 
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approach  of  Xei’xes,  the  majority  of  them  took  refuge 
at.  Troezen,  where  they  were  received  with  the  greatest 
kindness  by  the  semi- Ionic  population.  (Herod,  viii. 
41  ; Plut.  Them.  10.)  The  Troezenians  sent  5 
ships  to  Artemisium  and  Salamis,  and  1000  men  to 
Plataeae,and  they  also  fought  at  the  battle  of  Mycale. 
(Herod,  viii.  I,  ix.  28,  102.)  After  the  Persian  war 
the  friendly  connection  between  Athens  and  Troezen 
appears  to  have  continued  ; and  daring  the  greatness 
of  the  Athenian  empire  before  the  thirty  years’  peace 
(li.  c.  455)  Troezen  was  an  ally  of  Athens,  and  was 
apparently  garrisoned  by  Athenian  troops  but  by 
this  peace  the  Athenians  were  compelled  to  relinquish 
Troezen.  (Thuc.  i.  115,  iv.  45.)  Before  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian War  the  tw^o  states  became  estranged  from 
one  another  ; and  the  Troezenians,  probably  from 
hostility  to  Argos,  entered  into  close  alliance  with 
the  Lacedaemonians.  In  the  Peloponnesian  War 
the  Troezenians  remained  the  firm  allies  of  Sparta, 
although  their  countiy,  from  its  maritime  situation 
and  its  proximity  to  Attica,  was  especially  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  (Thuc.  ii.  56, 
iv.  45.)  In  the  Corinthian  War,  b.  c.  394,  the 
Troezetiians  fought  upon  the  side  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  2.  § 16);  and  again  in  b.  c. 
373  they  are  numbered  among  the  allies  of  Sparta 
against  Athens.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  2.  § 3.)  In  the 
Macedonian  period  Troezen  passed  alternately  into 
the  hands  of  the  contending  powers.  In  b.  c.  303  it 
was  delivered,  along  with  Argos,  from  the  Macedonian 
yoke,  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  ; but  it  soon  became 
subject  to  Macedonia,  and  remained  so  till  it  was 
taken  by  the  Spartan  Cleonymus  in  b.  c.  278. 
(Polyaen.  Strat.  ii.  29.  § 1 ; Frontin.  Strut,  iii.  6. 
§ 7.)  Shortly  afterwards  it  again  became  a Mace- 
donian dependency  ; but  it  was  united  to  the  Achaean 
League  by  Aratus  after  he  had  liberated  Corinth. 
(Paus.  ii.  8.  § 5.)  In  the  war  between  the  Achaean 
League  and  the  Spartans,  it  was  taken  by  Cleomenes, 
in  B.  c.  223  (Polyb.  ii.  62  ; Plut.  Cleom.  19)  ; but 
after  the  defeat  of  this  monarch  at  Sellasia  in  b.  c. 
221,  it  was  doubtless  restored  to  the  Achaeans.  Of 
its  subsequent  history  we  have  no  information.  It 
was  a place  of  importance  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (viii. 
p.  373),  and  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
era  it  continued  to  possess  a large  number  of  public 
buildings,  of  which  Pausanias  has  given  a detailed 
account.  (Paus.  ii.  31,  32.) 

According  to  the  description  of  Pausanias,  the 
monuments  of  Troezen  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  those  in  the  Agora  and  its  neighbourhood, 
those  in  the  sacred  inclosure  of  Hippolytus,  and 
those  upon  the  Acropolis.  The  Agora  seems  to 
hare  been  surrounded  with  stoae  or  colonnades,  in 
which  stood  marble  statues  of  the  women  and 
children  who  fled  for  refuge  to  Troezen  at  the  time 
of  the  Persian  invasion.  In  the  centre  of  the  Agora 
was  a temple  of  Artemis  Soteira,  said  to  have  been 
dedicated  by  Theseus,  which  contained  altars  of  the 
infernal  gods.  Behind  the  temple  stood  the  monu- 
ment of  Pittheus,  the  founder  of  the  city,  sur- 
mounted by  three  chairs  of  white  marble,  upon  which 
he  and  two  assessors  are  said  to  have  administered 
justice.  Not  far  from  thence  was  the  temple  of  the 
Muses,  founded  by  Ardalus,  a son  of  Hephaestus, 
where  Pittheus  himself  was  said  to  have  learnt  the 
art  of  discourse;  and  before  the  temple  was  an  altar 
where  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  Muses  and  to 
Sleep,  the  deity  w’hom  the  Troezenians  considered 
the  most  friendly  to  these  goddesses. 

Near  the  theatre  was  the  temple  of  Artemis 
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Lyceia,  founded  by  Hippolytus.  Before  the  temple 
there  was  the  vei'y  stone  upon  which  Orestes  was 
purified  by  nine  Troezenians.  The  so-called  tent 
of  Orestes,  in  which  he  tcok  refuge  before  his  expi- 
ation, stood  ill  front  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Tlie- 
arius,  which  was  the  most  ancient  temple  that 
Pausanias  knew.  The  water  used  in  the  purification 
of  Orestes  was  drawn  from  the  sacred  fountain  Hip- 
pocrene,  struck  by  the  hoof  of  Pegasus.  In  the 
neighbourhood  was  a statue  of  Hermes  Polygius, 
with  a wild  olive  tree,  and  a temple  of  Zeus  Soler, 
said  to  have  been  erected  by  Aetius,  one  of  the  my- 
thical kings  of  Troezen. 

The  sacred  enclosure  of  Hippolytus  occupied  a 
large  space,  and  was  a most  conspicuous  object  in 
the  city.  The  Troezenians  denied  the  truth  of  the 
ordinary  story  of  his  being  dragged  to  death  by  his 
horses,  but  worship|)ed  him  as  the  constellation  Au- 
riga, and  dedicated  to  him  a spacious  sanctuary,  the 
foundation  of  which  was  ascribed  to  Diomede.  He 
was  worshipped  with  the  greatest  honours;  and  each 
virgin,  before  her  marriage,  dedicated  a lock  of  her 
hair  to  him.  (Eurip.  Hippol.  1424;  Paus.  ii.  32.  § 1.) 
The  sacred  enclosure  contained,  besides  the  temple  of 
Hippolytus,  one  of  Apollo  Epibaterius,  also  dedicated 
by  Diomede.  On  one  side  of  the  enclosure  was  the 
stadium  of  Hippolytus,  and  above  it  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  Calascopia,  so  called  because  Phaedra 
beheld  from  this  spot  Hippolytus  as  he  exercised  in 
the  stadium.  In  the  neighbourhood  was  shown  the 
tomb  of  Phaedra,  the  monument  of  Hippolytus,  and 
the  house  of  the  hero,  with  the  fountain  called  the 
Herculean  in  front  of  it. 

The  Acropolis  was  crowned  with  the  temple  of 
Athena  Polias  or  Sthenias;  and  upon  the  slope  of 
the  mountain  was  a sanctuary  of  Pan  Lyterius,  so 
called  because  he  put  a stop  to  the  plague.  Lower 
down  was  the  temple  of  Isis,  built  by  the  Halicar- 
nassians,  and  also  one  of  Aphrodite  Ascraea. 

The  ruins  of  Troezen  lie  west  of  the  village  of 
Dhamald.  They  consist  only  of  pieces  of  wall  of 
Hellenic  masonry  or  of  Roman  brickwork,  dispersed 
over  the  lower  slopes  of  the  height,  upon  which  stood 
the  Acropolis,  and  over  the  plain  at  its  foot.  'I'he 
Acropolis  occupied  a rugged  and  lofty  hill,  com- 
manding the  plain  below,  and  presenting  one  of  the 
most  extenske  and  striking  prospects  in  Greece. 
There  are  in  the  plain  several  ruined  churches, 
which  probably  mark  the  site  of  ancient  temples ; and 
several  travellers  have  noticed  the  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  Calascopia,  overlooking  the 
cavity  formerly  occupied  by  the  stadium.  The  chief 
river  of  the  plain  flows  by  the  ruins  of  Troezen,  and 
is  now  called  Potdmi.  It  is  the  ancient  Taurius, 
afterwards  called  Hyllicus  (Paus.  ii.  32.  § 7),  fed 
by  several  streams,  of  which  the  most  important  was 
the  Chrysorrhoas,  flowing  through  the  city,  and 
which  still  preserved  its  water,  when  all  the  other 
streams  had  been  dried  up  by  a nine  years’  drought 
(Paus.ii.  31.  § 10.) 

The  territory  of  Troezen  was  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  that  of  Epidaurus,  on  the  SW.  by  that  of 
Hermione,  and  was  surrounded  on  every  other  side  by 
the  sea.  The  most  important  part  of  the  territory 
was  the  fertile  maritime  plain,  in  which  Troezen 
stood,  and  which  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  a 
range  of  mountains,  terminating  in  the  promontories 
Scyllaeum  and  Bucephala,  the  most  ea.sterly  points 
of  the  Peloponnesus.  [Scyliaeum.]  Above  the 
promontory  Scyllaeum,  and  nearly  due  E.  of  Troe- 
zen, was  a large  bay,  protected  by  the  island  of 
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Calaureia,  named  Pogon,  where  the  Grecian  fleet  was 
ordered  to  assemble  before  the  battle  of  Salamis 
(Herod,  viii.  42;  Strab.  viii.  p.  373.)  The  port- 
town,  which  was  named  Celenderis  (Pans.  ii.  32. 
§ 9),  appears  to  have  stood  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  bay  of  Pogon,  where  some  ancient  remains  are 
found.  The  high  rocky  peninsula  of  Methana, 
which  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Troezen  and  is 
united  to  the  mainland  by  a narrow  isthmus,  is 
described  in  a separate  article.  [Methana.]  There 
were  formerly  two  islands  off  the  coast  of  Troezen, 
named  Calaureia  and  Sphaeria  (afterwards  Hiera), 
which  are  now  united  by  a narrow  sandbank. 
(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  442,  seq. ; Boblaye,  Re- 
cherches,  ^c.  p.  56 ; Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii. 
p.  431,  seq.) 

TROGI'LIUM  (Tpa>7tAtoj'),  a promontory  formed 
by  the  western  termination  of  Mount  Mycale,  op- 
posite the  island  of  Samos.  Close  to  this  pro- 
montory there  was  an  island  bearing  the  same  name. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  636  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Tpc67tAos,  ac- 
cording to  whom  it  was  also  called  Trogilia ; Act. 
Apost.  XX.  15,  where  its  name  is  Trogyllion.)  Pliny 
(v.  31.  s.  37)  speaks  of  three  islands  being  called  Tro- 
giliae,  their  separate  names  being  Philion,  Argennon, 
and  Sandalion.  [L.  S.] 

TROGI'LIUM,  a town  of  Lusitania,  according  to 
Luitprand  (^Adversaria,  § 30,  ap.  Wessel.  ad  Itin. 
p.  4.38),  the  same  place  which  Pliny  (iv.  35)  calls 
Castra  Julia.  It  is  incontestably  the  Turcalion  of 
the  Geogr.  Rav.  (iv.  35)  and  the  modern  Truxillo. 
(Cf.  Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  xiii.  p.  114,  and  Ukert,  ii. 
pt.  i.  p.  395.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TROGI'TIS  (Tpw7?Tts),  a small  lake  in  Ly- 
caonia,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo  (xii.  p.  568), 
and  probably  the  same  as  the  one  now  called 
Ilghun.  [L.  S.] 

TROGLO'DYTAE(Tpco7AoSwTai, Ptol.iii.  10.§  9; 
Diodor.  iii.  14;  Strab.  xvii.  pp.  786,  819;  Agathar- 
chid.  ap.  Phot.  p.  454,  ed.  Bekker;  Plin.  ii.  70.  s.  7 I 
vi.  29.  s.  34;  p TpwyXodvris  or  TpwyAodvriKi],  sc. 
Xcipa,  Diodor.  i.  30 ; Ptol.  iv.  7,  27.)  Under  the 
term  Troglodytae  the  ancients  appear  to  have  in- 
cluded various  races  of  men.  For  we  meet  with  them 
in  Mauretania  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  828)  ; in  the  interior  of 
Libya  east  of  the  Garamantes,  along  the  Arabian 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  well  as  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  Aethiopia  and  Aegypt,  and  on  both  in  such 
numbers  that  the  districts  were  each  of  them  named 
“ Regio  Troglodytica ; ” and  even  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Caucasus  (Strab.  xi.  p.  506).  The 
Caucasian  Troglodytae  were  in  a higher  state  of 
civilisation  than  their  eastern  namesakes,  since  they 
cultivated  corn. 

But  the  race  most  commonly  known  as  Troglo- 
dytae inhabited  either  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
were  probably  a mixture  of  Arabian  and  Aethiopian 
blood.  Their  name,  as  its  composition  imports 
(rparyXr],  8oa>),  was  assigned  to  them  because  they 
either  dug  for  themselves  cabins  in  the  lime  and 
sandstone  hills  of  that  region,  or  availed  them- 
selves of  its  natural  caverns.  Even  in  the  latter 
case,  the  Aillages  of  the  Troglodytae  were  partly 
formed  by  art,  since  long  tunnels,  for  the  pas- 
sage or  stabling  of  their  herds,  were  cut  between 
village  and  village,  and  the  rocks  were  honey- 
combed by  their  dwellings.  Bruce  saw  at  Gojam 
in  Nubia  a series  of  such  caverns,  inhabited  by 
herdsmen,  and  witnessed  the  periodical  passage  of 
the  cattle  in  Sennaar  from  the  lowlands  to  the 
hills.  The  same  cause  led  to  similar  migrations  in 
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ancient  times,  viz.,  the  appearance  of  the  gadfly  in 
the  marshes,  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  the 
periodical  rains. 

The  accounts  of  the  Regio  Troglodytica  that 
extended  from  the  Sinus  Arsinoites  to  Berenice  may 
be  assumed  as  applicable  to  the  Troglodytae  gene- 
rally. The  catacombs  of  Naples  will  perhaps  give 
the  most  accurate  image  of  their  dwellings.  The 
Ababdeh,  who  now  inhabit  this  region,  exhibit  many 
of  their  peculiar  manners  and  customs.  Their  lan- 
guage was  described  by  the  Greeks  as  a shriek  or 
whistle,  rather  than  as  articulate  speech  ; a portion 
at  least  of  them  were  serpent-eaters.  (Herod,  iv. 

183.)  But  their  general  occupation  was  that  of 
herdsmen. 

Agatharchides  of  Cnidos  is  the  earliest  writer 
who  mentions  the  Troglodytae  (qp,  Photium,  p.  454, 
ed.  Bekker).  According  to  him  and  Strabo  (xvii. 
p.  786)  animal  food  was  their  staple  diet ; and  they 
eat  not  only  the  flesh  but  also  the  bones  and  hides 
of  their  cattle.  Their  drink  was  a mixture  of  milk 
and  blood.  Since,  however,  only  the  older  and  sicklier 
beasts  were  slaughtered  for  food,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  better  animals  were  reserved  for  the 
Aegypt  ian  and  Aethiopian  markets.  The  hides  ] 
supplied  their  only  article  of  raiment ; but  many  of  ^ 

them  went  naked,  and  the  women  tattooed  their  i 

bodies,  and  wore  necklaces  of  shells.  The  pastoral  I 
habits  of  the  Troglodytae  rendered  them  so  swift  of  1 
foot  as  to  be  able  to  run  down  the  wild  beasts  which 
they  hunted;  and  they  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  weapons,  since  they  were  not  only 
hunters,  but  robbers,  against  whom  the  caravans 
passing  from  the  interior  of  Libya  to  Berenice  on 
the  Red  Sea  were  obliged  to  employ  a guard  of  sol- 
diers, stationed  at  Phulacon  (^vKaKuv  Kdopp;  Tab. 
Pent.'),  about  25  miles  from  Berenice.  Troglodytae 
also  served  among  the  light  troops  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes,  b.  c.  480,  and  acted  as  guides  to  the 
caravans,  since  the  Ichthyophagi  whom  Cambyses 
employed  as  explorers  of  Meroe  were  a tribe  of 
Troglodytae.  (Herod,  iii.  19.)  Among  the  com- 
mon people  a community  of  women  existed  : the 
chiefs  alone,  who  may  have  been  of  a superior 
race,  having  wives  appropriated.  For  the  abstrac- 
tion or  seduction  of  a chieftain’s  wife  an  ox  was 
the  penalty.  During  their  retirement  in  cavenis 
they  seem  to  have  lived  peaceably  together,  but  as 
soon  as  they  sallied  forth  with  their  herds  into  the 
pastures  they  were  incessantly  at  war  with  one 
another,  on  which  occasions  the  women  were  wont 
to  act  as  mediators.  They  practised  the  rite  of  ■ i 
circumcision,  like  the  Arabians  and  Aethiopians  ■ ' 
generally.  According  to  Agatharchides  the  Tro-  • j 
glodytae  differed  as  much  from  the  rest  of  mankind  H , 
in  their  sepulchral  customs  as  in  their  habitations.  i 

They  bound  the  corpse  neck  and  heels  together,  [ 

affixed  it  to  a stake,  pelted  it  with  stones  amid 
shouts  of  laughter,  and  when  it  was  quite  covered 
with  stones,  placed  a horn  upon  the  mound,  and 
went  their  ways.  But  they  did  not  always  wait  for 
natural  death  to  perform  this  ceremony,  since,  j 
accounting  inability  to  procure  a livelihood  among 
intolerable  evils,  they  sti-angled  the  aged  and  infinn 
with  an  ox-tail.  Their  civilisation  appeared  so  low  | 
to  Aristotle  (^Hist.  Anim.\m.  12)  that  he  describes 
the  Troglodytae  as  pigmies  who,  mounted  on  tiny 
horses,  waged  incessant  wars  with  the  cranes  in  the 
Aethiopian  marshes.  A tribe  on  the  frontiers  of 
Abyssinia,  called  Barnagas  by  the  natives,  cor- 
responds, according  to  modern  accounts,  with  the 
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ancient  Troglodytae.  (Vincent,  Commerce  and  Na~ 
vigation  of  the  Ancients,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.)  [W.  B.  D.] 
TROICUS  MONS  (TpwiKhv  6pos,  Strab.  xvii.  p. 
809  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; TptotKov  \lQov  opos,  Ptol.  iv. 
5.  § 27),  was  a long  range  of  hills  east  of  the  Nile, 
which  threw  out  several  abrupt  spurs  into  the  Hep- 
tanomis  of  Aegypt.  It  stood  in  the  parallel  of 
Heracleopolis,  i.  e.  in  Lat.  3 1°  N.  From  this  calcareous 
range  was  quarried,  according  to  Strabo,  the  stone 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  Pyramids.  [W.  B.  D.] 
TROJA.  [Ilium;  Tkoas.] 

TRONIS.  [Daulis,  p.  756,  b.] 

TROPA^A  AUGUSTI.  [Monoeci  Portus.] 
TROPAEA  DRUSI  (Tp6iraia  Apovaov),  a 
trophy  erected  on  a hill  on  the  banks  of  the  JElbe 
by  Drusus,  to  mark  the  point  to  which  he  had 
advanced  in  the  north  of  Germany.  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.l ; 
Flor.  iv.  12;  Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 28,  who  speaks  of  it 
as  if  it  were  a town.)  [L.  S.] 

TROPAEA  POMPEII  (rh  IToyuirrjtoy  rp67raia^ 
or  avaQi]fiara,  Strab.  iii.  p.  160,  iv.  p.  178),  a tro- 
phy or  monument  erected  by  Pompey  on  the  summit 
of  the  Pyrenees,  recording  the  subjugation  of  876 
Spanish  cities.  (Plin.iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv.  7.s.  27,  xxxvii. 
2.  s.  6.)  It  stood  at  the  spot  named  Summum 
Pyrenaeum  in  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  397),  and  accord- 
ing to  some  on  the  boundary  between  Gaul  and 
Spain.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TROSMIS  (Tpo<TfjLls,  Hierocl.  p.  637 ; Tpiafiis  or 
TpoLo/xis,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 11),  a town  of  some  im- 
portance in  Lower  Moesia,  on  the  Danube,  where, 
according  to  the  Itm.  Ant.  (p.  225),  the  Legio  i. 
Jovia  had  its  head  quarters,  though  the  Not.  Imp. 
(c.  28)  more  correctly  mentions  the  Legio  ii.  Her- 
culea.  Lapie  identifies  it  with  Matchin.  (Cf. 
Ovid,  ex  Pont.  iv.  9,  v.  79.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TIIO'SSULUM,  a town  of  Etruiia,  which,  accord- 
ing to  a story  current  among  the  Romans,  was  taken 
by  a body  of  cavalry  alone,  unsupported  by  infantry ; 
an  exploit  thought  to  be  so  singular,  that  the  Roman 
knights  were  for  some  time  called  Trossuli  on  ac- 
count of  it.  (Plin.  xxxiii.  2.  s.  9 ; Festus,  s.  v.  Tros- 
suli, p.  367.)  No  other  mention  is  found  of  it;  and 
it  was  probably  a small  place  which  had  disappeared 
in  the  time  of  the  geographers,  but  Pliny  tells  us 
(1.  c.)  that  it  was  situated  9 miles  from  Volsinii,  on 
the  side  towards  Rome.  It  is  said  that  the  name 
was  still  retained  by  a place  called  Trosso  or  Vado 
di  Trosso,  about  2 miles  from  Monte  Fiascone,  as 
late  as  the  17th  century,  but  all  trace  of  it  is  now 
lost.  (Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluver.  p.  67;  Dennis’s 
Etruria,  vol.  i.  p.  517.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TRUENTUM.  [Castrum  Truentinum.] 
TRUENTUS  or  TRUENTl'NUS  (Jpov^vTlvos: 
Trontv),  a considerable  river  of  Picenum,  which 
rises  in  the  Apennines  above  Amatrice,  flows  under 
the  walls  of  Ascoli  (Asculuin),  and  falls  into  the 
Adriatic  about  5 miles  S.  of  S.  Benedetto.  It  gave 
name  to  a town  which  was  situated  at  its  mouth, 
and  is  called  by  Pliny  Truentum,  but  more  com- 
monly Castrum  Truentinum.  Though  one  of  the 
most  considerable  of  the  rivers  of  Picenum,  the 
Truentus  has  very  much  the  character  of  a moun- 
tain torrent,  and  is  only  navigable  for  about  5 miles 
near  its  mouth.  (Strab.  v.  p.  241 ; Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18; 
Mel.  ii  4.  § 6;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 21.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TRUTULENSIS  PORTUS.  [Rutupiae.] 
TRYBACTRA  (Tpyedfcrpo,  Ptol.  vi.  12.  § 6),  a 
place  to  the  NW.  of  Alexandreia  Oxiana,  probably 
represented  by  the  present  Bokhara.  [V.] 

TUAESIS  {Tovauris,  Ptol.  ii.  3 § 13),  a town 
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on  the  E.  coast  of  Britannia  Barbai-a,  which  stood  on 
an  estuary  of  the  same  name  (Ptol.  ih.  § 5),  now 
the  Murray  Frith.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUATI  VETUS,  a town  in  Hispania  Baetica, 
belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Corduba.  (Plin.  iii. 
3.  s.  3.)  Ukert  (ii.  pt.  i.  p.  370)  is  of  opinion  that  it 
should  be  call  Tucci  Vetus.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUBANTES  or  TUBANTII  (Toi€avroi  or 
'TovSirrioi),  a German  tribe  which  was  allied  with 
the  Chernsci,  and  seems  originally  to  have  dwelt 
between  the  Rhine  and  Tessel ; but  in  the  time  of 
Germanicus  they  appear  in  the  country  south  of  the 
Lippe,  that  is,  the  district  previously  occupied  by 
theSigambri  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  51,  xiii.  55,  foil.)  They 
seem  to  have  followed  the  Cherusci  still  farther  to 
the  south-east,  as  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 23)  places 
them  on  the  south  of  the  Chatti,  near  the  Thuringer 
Wald,  between  the  rivers  Fulda  and  Werra  (Comp. 
Tac.  Germ.  36).  In  the  end  we  find  them  again 
as  a member  of  the  confederacy  of  the  Franks. 
(Nazarius,  Paneg.  Const.  18.)  The  name  Subattii 
in  Strabo  (vii.  p.  292)  is  probably  only  an  error  of 
the  transcriber,  whence  Kramer  has  changed  it  into 
TougciTTiot.  (Wilhelm,  Germanien,  p.  130.)  [L.S.] 
TUBUCCI,  a place  in  Lusitania  between  Scala- 
bris  and  Mundobriga.  (^Itin.  Ant.  p.  420.)  Pro- 
bably Ahrantes.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUBURBO  MAJUS  and  MINUS  (®oveovp€d, 
Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 35),  tw'o  neighbouring  towns  in  the  in- 
terior of  Byzacium.  The  latter  is  still  called  Tebourha; 
the  former  is  variously  identified  with  Tubersole  and 
Zaghouan.  Pliny  (v.  4.  s.  4)  writes  the  name  Tubur- 
bis.  (/fm.  Awf.  pp.  44,  48;  Tab.  Peut.')  [T.H.D.] 
TUBUSUPTUS  (Tov€ov<TovirTos,  Tov€ov(rovn- 
TTos,  or  Tov6ovannros,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 31,  viii.  13.  § 
12),  a town  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  18  miles 
SE,  of  Saldae.  (^Itin.  Ant.  p.  32.)  According  to 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  it  was  situated  close  to 
Mons  Ferratus  (xxix.  5.  § 11).  From  Pliny  (v.  2. 
s.  1)  we  learn  that  it  was  a Roman  colony  since  the 
time  of  Augustus.  It  was  once  a place  of  some 
importance,  but  afterwards  declined,  though  even  at 
a late  period  it  seems  to  have  had  a Roman  garrison 
{Not.  Imp.,  where  it  is  called  Tubusubdus).  Va- 
riously identified  with  Burg,  Bordj,  Ticla,  and  a 
place  on  the  Djebel  A froun.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUCABA  (Tou/caga,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 25),  a place 
in  the  interior  of  Libya.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUCCA  {TovKKa,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 28).  1.  A 

town  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis.  Ptolemy  places 
it  in  the  interior;  but  according  to  Pliny  (v.  2.  s. 
1)  it  was  on  the  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Ampsaga.  (Cf.  Tab.  Pent.') 

2.  A town  in  the  district  of  Byzacium  in  Africa 
Proper.  (Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 32.)  From  inscriptions 
found  in  a village  still  called  Dugga  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  place  should  be  more  correctly  called 
Tugga.  According  to  the  Itin.  Ant.  (pp.  47,  49,  51) 
it  lay  50  miles  N.  of  Sufetula,  the  modern  Sbaitha 
or  Sfaitla,  and  also  bore  the  name  of  Terebentina  or 
Terebinthina,  probably  from  its  being  situated  in  a 
neighbourhood  abounding  with  the  Terebinth  tree. 
Tucca  was  a fortified  town.  (Procop.  de  Aed.  vi.  5.) 
It  is  probably  the  same  place  called  Tuccabori  by 
St.  Augustin  {adv.  Donat,  vi.  24.)  (Cf.  Wessel.  ad 
Itin.  p.  48.) 

3.  A town  of  Numidia.  (Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 

29.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUCCI  (fovKKi,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 1 1),  a town  of  His- 
pania Baetica,  between  Ilipla  and  Italica  {Itin. 
Ant.  p.  432.)  According  to  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  3)  it 
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had  the  surname  of  Augusta  Gemella.  Commonly 
identified  with  Tejada.  (Cf.  Florez,  Esp.  Sa<jr.  xii. 
p.  355.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUCRIS  (Toujcpis,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 56),  a town  of 
the  Arevaci  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis  [T.  H.  D.] 
TUDE  (ToDSat  and  TowSoi,  Ptol  ii.  6.  § 45),  a 
foi't  or  castle  of  the  Gruii  or  Gravii,  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  E.  of  Limia,  and  on  the  road  from 
Bracara  to  Astuiica.  (^Itin.  Ant.  p.  429.)  It  is 
called  Tyde  by  Pliny  (iv.  20.  s.  34),  and  according 
to  an  ancient  tradition  it  was  the  seat  of  an  Aetolian 
colony  under  Diomed;  a tale  probably  occasioned  by 
the  similarity  of  its  name  to  that  of  Tydeus.  (Sil. 
Ital.  iii.  367,  xvi.  369;  Plin.  Z.  c.;  Avien.  Descw 
Orh.  650.)  It  is  the  modern  Tuy.  [T.  H.  D."] 
TUDER  (ToDSep:  Eth.  Tudertinus:  Todi),  one 
of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  Umbria,  situated 
on  a lofty  hill,  rising  above  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  about  26  miles  S.  of  Perusia  and  18  W.  of 
Spoletium.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  an  ancient 
Umbrian  city,  but  no  mention  of  the  name  occurs  in 
history  previous  to  the  Roman  conquest.  Silius 
Italicus  tells  us  that  it  was  celebrated  for  the  worship 
of  Mars  (Sil.  Ital.  iv.  222,  viii.  462),  and  notices 
its  position  on  a lofty  hill.  (Id.  vi.  645.)  The 
first  notice  of  it  in  history  is  on  occasion  of  a pro- 
digy which  occurred  there  at  the  time  of  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  (Plut.  Mar.  17  ; 
Plin.  ii.  57.  s.  58);  and  shortly  after  we  learn  that 
it  was  taken  by  Crassus,  as  the  lieutenant  of  Sulla, 
during  the  wars  of  the  latter  with  the  parti.sans 
of  Marius.  (Plut.  Crass.  6.)  It  received  a colony 
under  Augu.stus,  and  assumed  the  title  of  “ Colonia 
Fida  Tuder,”  probably  in  consequence  of  some  ser- 
vices rendered  during  tlie  Perusian  War,  though  its 
nameis  not  mentioned  by  Appian.  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19; 
Lib.  Colon,  p.  214;  Murat.  Inscr.  pp.  1111.  4, 1120. 
3;  Orell.  Inscr.  3726.)  It  appears  from  inscriptions 
to  have  been  a flourishing  and  important  town  under 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  is  mentioned  by  all  the  geo- 
graphers among  the  chief  towns  of  Umbria.  (Strab. 
v.  p.  227;  Plin.  Z.  c.;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 54.)  It  was 
not  situated  on  the  Flaminian  Way,  but  the  Tabula 
gives  a line  of  road,  which  led  from  Ameida  to 
Tuder,  and  thence  to  Perusia.  (7a6.  Peuti)  Its 
great  strength  as  a fortress,  arising  from  its  elevated 
position,  is  already  alluded  to  by  Strabo  (1.  c ),  and 
rendered  it  a place  of  importance  during  the  Gothic 
Wars,  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  (Procop. 
B.  0.  ii.  10,  13.)  It  is  again  mentioned  as  a city 
under  the  Lombards  (P.  Diac.  iv.  8);  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  continued  throughout  the  middle 
ages  to  be  a considerable  city.  It  is  now  much  de- 
cayed, and  has  only  about  2500  inhabitants,  but 
still  retains  the  title  of  a city. 

Considerable  ancient  remains  still  attest  its  fomier 
consideration.  Among  these  the  most  remarkable 
are  the  walls  of  the  city,  some  portions  of  which  are 
apparently  of  great  antiquity,  resembling  those  of 
Perusia,  Volaterrae,  and  other  Etruscan  cities,  but 
they  are  in  general  more  regular  and  less  rude. 
Other  parts  of  the  walls,  of  which  three  distinct  cir- 
cuits may  be  traced,  are  of  regular  masonry  and 
built  of  travertine.  These  are  certainly  of  Roman 
date.  There  are  also  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
building,  called  by  local  antiquarians  the  temple  of 
Mars,  but  more  probably  a basilica  of  Roman  date. 
Numerous  coins  and  other  small  objects  have  been 
found  at  Todi:  among  the  latter  the  most  interesting 
is  a bronze  statue  of  Mars,  now  in  the  Museo  Gre- 
goriuno  at  Rome.  The  coins  of  Tuder,  which  are 
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numerous,  belong  to  the  class  called  Aes  Grave, 
being  of  brass  and  of  large  size,  resembling  the 
earliest  coinage  of  Volaterrae,  Iguvium,  &c.  They 
all  have  the  name  written  in  Etruscan  characters 
TVTEiiE,  which  we  thus  learn  to  have  been  the 
native  form  of  the  name.  [E.  H.  B J 

TUE'ROBIS  (Tooepo§ts,  Ptol  ii.  3.  § 11),  a river 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Britannia  Romana,  now  the 
Tivy.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUFICUM  (ToixpiKov:  Tuficanus),  a muni- 

cipal town  of  Umbria,  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  an  inscription,  which  confirms 
its  municipal  rank;  but  its  site  is  wholly  uncertain. 
(Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 53;  Orell.  Inscr. 
87.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TU'GENI  (Twvy^voi).  [Helvetii,  Vol.  I. 
p.  1041.] 

TUGIA,  a town  of  the  Oretani,  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis. (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ; Itin.  Ant.  p.  404.) 
Its  site  is  marked  by  some  ruins  at  Toya,  near 
Quesada,  at  the  sources  of  the  Guadalquivir.  (Cf. 
Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  v.  pp.  24,  34;  D’Anville,  Geogr. 
Anc.  i.  p.  34.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUGIENSIS  SALTUS,  a part  of  the  chain  of 
Mount  Orospeda,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
town  of  Tugia,  and  in  which,  according  to  Pliny 
(iii.  1.  s.  3),  the  Baetis  had  its  source,  whence  it 
would  appear  to  be  the  same  branch  called  by  others 
Mons  Argentarius.  [Cf.  Orospeda.]  [T.  H.  D.] 
TUICIAE  or  TERICIAE,  as  some  read  it,  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  between  Glanum  [Glanum] 
and  Aquae  Sextiae  (Akc),  It  is  placed  in  the 
Table  between  Glanum  and  Pisavae,  xi.  from 
Glanum  and  xv.  from  Pisavae.  D’Anville  fixes 
Tuiciae  or  Tericiae,  as  he  reads  the  name,  about 
Aiquieres  or  Aureille.  This  second  name,  as  he  ob- 
serves, seems  to  have  some  relationship  to  that  of  the 
Roman  road  described  jn  the  Antonine  Itin.  under  the 
name  of  Via  Aurelia  as  far  as  Arelate  {Arles').  It 
is  said  that  there  are  many  remains  at  a place  named 
Jean- Jean  about  a mile  from  Aiquieres.  [G.  L.] 
TULCIS,  a small  river  on  the  E.  coast  of  His- 
pania, near  Tarraco.  (Mela,  ii.  6.)  It  is  probably 
the  modern  Gaya.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TULiNGI.  [Helvetii,  Vol.  I.  p.  1042.] 
TULIPHURDUM  {Tov\i(f>ovp5ov),  a place  in 
Germany,  probably  in  the  country  of  the  Chauci 
Minores,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Visurgis.  (Ptol. 
ii.  11.  § 28.)  Wilhelm  {Germanien,  p.  161)  iden- 
tifies it  with  the  modern  Verden;  but  this  is  a mere 
conjecture.  [L.  S.] 

TULISU'RGIUM  (TouAio-oopyjov),  a town  in 
Germany,  probably  belonging  to  the  country  of  the 
Dulgibini.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 28.)  Not  to  mention  other 
conjectures  as  to  its  modern  representative,  Zeuss 
{Die  Deutschen,  p.  7)  and  Wilhelm  {Germanien, 
p.  46)  are  of  opinion  that  the  reading  in  Ptolemy  is 
wrong,  and  that  we  should  read  TevriSovpyiov, 
which  they  regard  as  the  place  from  which  the 
Teutoburgiensis  Saltus  derived  its  name ; and  it  is 
accordingly  believed  that  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
wail,  now  called  the  Hiinenring,  on  Mount  Groten- 
burg,  near  Detmold,  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Teutoburgium.  But  all  this  is  no  more  than  a 
plausible  conjecture.  [L.  S.] 

TULLICA  (TooAAtKa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 64),  a town 
of  the  Caristi  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  [T.H.D.] 
TULLO'NIUM  (TouA(Jj/ioJ/,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 66),  a 
town  of  the  Barduli  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on 
the  road  from  Pompelo  to  Asturica.  {Itin.  Ant.  p. 
455.)  Probably  the  modern  Alegria.  [T.  H.  D,] 
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TULLUM  (TovWou),  in  Gallia  Belgica,  is  one  of 
the  cities  of  the  Leuci,  who  bordered  on  the  Me- 
diomatrici.  (Ptol.  ii.  9.  § 13.)  Nasium  is  the 
other  city  [Nasium].  The  Notitia  of  the  Provinces 
of  Gallia  mentions  Tullum  thus : “ Civitas  Leu- 
corum  Tullo.”  Toul,  which  is  Tullum,  has  pre- 
served its  name  instead  of  taking  the  name  of  the 
people,  like  most  other  capital  towns.  Toul  is  in 
the  department  of  the  Meurthe.  [G.  L.] 

TUNES  (TurTjs,  Polyb.  i.  30;  Touvis,  or  Tvpis, 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  834,  &c.),  a strongly  fortified  town, 
once  of  some  importance,  in  the  Koman  province  of 
Africa.  According  to  Polybius  (xiv.  20),  who  is 
followed  by  Livy  (xxx.  9),  it  was  120  stadia  or  15 
miles  from  Carthage,  from  which  it  lay  in  a SW. 
direction;  but  the  Tab.  Peut.,  in  which  it  is  written 
Thunis,  places  it  more  correctly  at  a distance  of  only 
10  miles  from  that  city.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  a little  river  called  Catada, 
in  the  bay  of  Carthage,  but  there  are  now  no  traces 
of  any  such  river.  On  the  present  state  of  Tunis, 
see  Blaquiere,  Lett.  i.  p.  161,  seq.;  Ritter  Erd- 
kunde,  i.  p.  914,  seq.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUNGRI  (ToOyypot),  are  placed  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  9.  § 9)  east  of  the  Tabullas  river,  and  their 
chief  place  is  Atuacutum,  which  is  Aduatuca  or 
Tongem  [Aduatica].  Tacitus  (^German,  c.  2) 
says,  ‘‘  Those  who  first  crossed  the  Rhine  and  ex- 
pelled the  Gain,  are  now  called  Tungri,  but  were 
then  named  German!.”  Tacitus  speaks  of  the 
Tungri  in  two  other  passages  (^Hist.  iv.  55,  79) ; 
and  in  one  of  them  he  appears  to  place  the  Tungri 
next  to  the  Nervii.  The  name  of  the  Eburones,  whom 
Caesar  attempted  to  annihilate  [Eburones],  dis- 
appears in  the  later  geography,  and  the  Tungri 
take  their  place.  (Plin.  iv.  31.)  DAnville  observes 
(^Notice,  ^c.)  that  the  name  of  the  Tungri  extended 
over  a large  tract  of  countiy,  and  comprehended 
several  peoples ; for  in  the  Notit.  of  the  Provinces 
of  Gallia,  the  Tungri  divide  with  the  Agrippinenses 
all  Germania  Secunda;  and  there  is  some  evidence 
that  the  bishops  of  Tongern  had  once  a territory 
which  bordered  on  that  of  Reims. 

Ammianus  (xv.  11)  gives  the  name  of  the  people, 
Tungri,  to  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Germania 
Secunda  ; the  other  is  Agrippina  (^Cologne').  This 
shows  that  Tongem  under  the  later  Empire  was  a 
large  place.  Many  Roman  remains  have  been  dug 
up  there ; and  it  is  said  that  the  old  Roman  road 
may  still  be  traced  through  the  town.  [G.  L.] 
TUNNOCELUM,  according  to  the  Notitia  Imp. 
a place  on  the  coast  of  Britannia  Romana,  at  the 
end  of  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  the  station  of  the 
Cohors  I.  Aelia  Classica.  Horsley  (p.  91)  and 
others  place  it  at  Boulness,  on  Solway  Frith;  Cam- 
den, with  less  probability,  seeks  it  at  Tynemouth, 
on  the  E.  coast.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUNTOBRIGA  (TowT6€pcya,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 
39),  a town  of  the  Callaici  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TURANIANA,  a place  in  Hispania  Baetica,  not 
far  from  the  coast,  between  Murgis  and  Urci.  {Itin. 
Ant.  p.  405.)  Variously  identified  with  Torqtie, 
Torhiscon,  a.\\^  Tahernas.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TURBA,  a town  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  44.)  Perhaps  the 
modern  Tuejar  on  the  Guadalaviar.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TURBA.  [Bigerriones.] 

TURBULA  (ToupgouAa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 61),  a 
town  of  the  Bastetani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 
DAnville  ( Geogr.  An.  i.  p.  28)  and  Mentelle  (^Esp. 
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Anc.  p.  177)  identify  it  with  Teruel;  but  Ukert  (ii. 
pt.  i.  p.  407)  more  correctly  declares  it  to  be  Tovorra 
in  Murcia.  The  inhabitants  are  called  Top€o\i}Tai 
by  App.  Hisp.  10.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TURCAE  (TovpKoi,  Suid.  s.  v.),  a Scythian 
people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  dwelling  on  the  Palus 
Maeotis,  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  the 
'IvpKai  of  Herodotus  (iv.  22,  &c.).  The  various 
hypotheses  that  have  been  started  respecting  the 
Turcae  only  show  that  nothing  certain  is  known  re- 
specting them.  (Cf.  Mannert,  iv.  p.  130;  Heeren, 
Jdeen,  i.  2,  pp.  189,  281,  307;  Schaffarik,  Slav.Al- 
terth.  i.  p.  318,  &e.)  Humboldt  (^Central- Asien, 
i.  p.  245,  ed.  Mahlmann)  opposes  the  notion  that 
these  Turcae  or  Jyrcae  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Turks.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TURCILINGI,  a tribe  in  northern  Germany 
which  is  not  noticed  before  the  fifth  century  of 
our  era,  and  then  is  occasionally  mentioned  along 
with  the  Rugii.  (Jornand.  Get.  15  ; Paul.  Diac. 
i.  1.)  [L.S.] 

TURDETA'NI  (TovpSvTayoi,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 5,  &c.), 
the  principal  people  of  Hispania  Baetica;  whence 
we  find  the  name  of  Turdetania  (TovpSrjray'ia  or 
TovpTVTavia')  used  by  Strabo  (iii.  p.  136)  and  Ste- 
phanus  Byz.  (p.  661)  as  identical  with  Baetica. 
Their  territory  lay  to  the  W.  of  the  river  Singulis 
(now  Xenil),  on  both  sides  of  the  Baetis  as  far  as 
Lusitania  on  the  W.  The  Turdetani  were  the  most 
civilised  and  polished  of  all  the  Spanish  tribes. 
They  cultivated  the  sciences;  they  had  their  poets 
and  historians,  and  a code  of  written  laws,  drawn 
up  in  a metrical  form  (Strab.  iii.  pp.  139,  151, 167 ; 
Polyb.  xxxiv.  9).  Hence  they  were  readily  disposed 
to  adopt  the  manners  and  customs  of  their  con- 
querors, and  became  at  length  almost  entirely 
Romans;  but  with  these  characteristics  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  that  they  are  at  the  same  time 
represented  by  Livy  (xxxiv.  17)  as  the  most  un- 
warlike of  all  the  Spanish  races.  They  possessed 
the  Jus  Latii.  Some  traits  in  their  manners  are 
noted  by  Diodorus  Sic.  (v.  33),  Silius  Italicus  (iii. 
340,  seq.),  and  Strabo  (iii.  164).  Their  superior 
civilisation  was  no  doubt  derived  from  their  inter- 
course with  the  Phoenicians  whose  colony  of 
Tartessus  lay  in  their  neighbourhood.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TURDULI  (TovpSovXoi,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 10),  a 
people  in  Hispania  Baetica,  veiy  nearly  connected 
with  the  Turdetani,  and  ultimately  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  them.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  139;  Polyb. 
xxxiv.  9).  They  dwelt  to  the  E.  and  S.  of  the 
Turdetani,  down  to  the  shores  of  the  Fretum  Her- 
culeum.  A branch  of  them  called  the  Turduli 
Veteres  appears  to  have  migrated  into  Lusitania, 
and  to  have  settled  to  the  S.  of  the  Durius ; where 
it  is  probable  that  in  process  of  time  they  be- 
came amalgamated  with  the  Lusitanians  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  151;  Mela,  iii.  1.  § 7;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3,  iv.  21.  s. 
35;  cf.  Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  ix.  p.  7).  [T.  H.  D.] 
TURECIONICUM  or  TURECIONNUM,  in  Gal- 
ha  Narbonensis,  is  placed  in  the  Table  on  a road 
between  Vienna  (^Vienne')  and  Cularo  (^Grenoble'). 
Turecionicum  is  between  Vienna  and  Morginnum 
(JMoirans)-  The  site  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 
TURIA  or  TURIUM,  a river  in  the  territory  of 
the  Edetani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  which  enters 
the  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valentia  (Mela,  ii.  6 ; 
Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  227,  ed.  Bip.)  It  was 
famed  for  the  proehum  Turiense  between  Pompey 
and  Sertorius  (Pint.  Pomp.  18,  Sert.  19;  Cic.  p. 
Balb.  2).  Now  the  Guadalaviar.  [T.  H.  D.] 
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TURIASO  (Tovpia(ra>  and  Tovpia<r(rd>,  Ptol.  ii.  6. 
§ 58;  Turiasson,  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  43:  Eth.  Turia- 
sonensis,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4),  a town  of  the  Celtiberi 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Caesar- 
augusta  to  Nuinantia  Ant.  pp.  442,  443). 

According  to  Pliny  (1.  c.)  it  was  a civitas  Romana 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  Caesaraugusta.  A fountain 
in  its  neighbourhood  was  said  to  have  the  quality  of 
hardening  iron  (Id.  xxxiv.  14.  s.  41).  The  town  is 
now  called  Tarrazona.  For  coins  see  Florez,  Med. 
ii.  p.  600,  iii.  p.  124;  Mionnet,  i.  p.  53,  and  SuppL 
i.  p.  167;  Sestini  p.  207.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TURICUM.  [Helvetii,  Vol.  I.  p.  1041.] 
TURIGA.  [CuKGiA.] 

TURISSA  (called  by  Ptolemy  'lrovpi<Ta,  ii.  6.  § 
67),  a town  of  the  Vascones  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  on  the  road  from  Pompelo  to  Burdigala 
Ant.  p.  455.)  Variously  identified  with  Ituren 
and  Osteriz.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TURMO'DIGI.  [Murbogi.] 

TU'RMOGUM  (Tovpfxoyov,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 8),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Lusitania.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TURMULI,  a town  of  Lusitania  on  the  Tagus, 
and  on  the  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta. 
(/<m.  Ant.  p.  433.)  Variously  identified  with 
Alconetar  and  Puente  de  Alcuhete.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TURNACUM  or  TORNACUM,  a city  of  North 
Gallia,  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Roman  Itins.  In 
the  Notit.  Imp.  mention  is  made  of  a military  force 
under  the  name  of  Numerus  Turnacensium  ; and  of 
a “Procurator  Gynaecii  Tornacensis  Belgicae  Se- 
cundae.”  This  procurator  is  explained  to  be  a super- 
intendent of  some  number  of  women  who  were 
employed  in  making  clothing  for  the  soldiers.  Hie- 
ronymus about  A.  D.  407  speaks  of  Turnacum 
as  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Gallia  ; and  Audoenus, 
ill  his  life  of  S.  Eligius  (St.  Eloi)  in  the  seventh 
century,  says  of  it,  “ quae  quondam  regal  is  extitit 
civitas.”  Turnacum  was  within  the  limits  of  the 
ancient  territory  of  the  Nervii.  The  Flemish  name 
is  Doornick,  which  the  French  hive  corrupted  into 
Tournai.  Tournai  is  on  the  Schelde,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Hainault,  in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium. 

There  are  silver  corns  of  Turnacum,  with  the 
legend  dvrnacos  and  dvrnacvs.  On  one  side 
there  is  the  head  of  an  armed  man,  and  on  the 
other  a horseman  armed.  On  some  there  is  said  to 
be  the  legend  dvbno  rex.  Numerous  Roman 
medals  have  been  found  at  Tournai,  some  of  the 
time  of  Augustus  and  others  as  late  as  Claudius  Go- 
thicus  and  Tetricus,  and  even  of  a later  date.  The 
tomb  of  Childeric  I.,  who  died  A.  D.  481,  was  dis- 
covered at  Touimai  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
a vast  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  medals,  and  other 
curious  things  ; among  which  was  the  golden  ring 
of  Childeric,  with  his  name  on  it,  childirici 
REGIS.  Such  discoveries  as  these,  which  have  been 
made  in  various  places  in  Belgium,  show  how  little 
we  know  of  the  Roman  history  of  this  country. 
(D’Anville,  Notice,  ^c.  ; Ukert,  Gallien  ; Recueil 
d Antiquites  Romaines  et  Gauloises  trouv6es  dans  la 
Flandre  proprement  dite,  par  M.  J.  de  Bast.)  [G.L.] 
TUROBRICA,  a town  of  Hispania  Baetica  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  Hispalis  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3).  [T.  H.  D.] 

TU'RODI  (ToopoSoi,  Ptol.ii.  6.  § 40),  a people 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  probably  a subdivision  of 
the  Callaici  Bracarii,  in  whose  territory  were  the 
baths  called  "TSora  Aotct.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TU'RONES,  TU'RONI,  TURO'NII.  Some  of 
Caesar’s  troops  wintered  in  the  country  of  the  Turones 
after  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  57  (5.  G.  ii.  35).  The 
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Turones  are  mentioned  again  (5.  G.  viii.  46),  where 
we  learn  that  they  bordered  on  the  Carnutes;  and  in 
another  place  (vii.4)  they  are  mentioned  with  the  Pic- 
tones,  Cadurci,  Aulerci,  and  other  states  of  Western 
Gallia.  When  Vercingetoiix  (b.  c.  52)  was  rousing 
all  Gallia  against  Caesar,  he  ordered  the  Turones  to 
join  him.  The  contingent  which  they  were  called 
on  to  furnish  against  Caesar,  during  the  siege  of 
Alesia  was  8000  men  (vii.  75).  But  the  Turones 
never  gave  Caesar  much  trouble,  though  Lucan  calls 
them  “ instabiles  ” (i.  437),  if  the  verse  is  genuine. 

In  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  § 14),  the  name  is  Tovpoyieh, 
and  the  capital  is  Caesarodunum  or  Tours  on  the 
Loire.  In  the  insurrection  of  Sacrovir  in  the  time 
of  Tiberius,  the  Turonii,  as  Tacitus  calls  them  (^Ann. 
iii.  41,  46),  rose  against  the  Romans,  but  they  were 
soon  put  down.  They  are  in  the  Lugdunensis  of 
Ptolemy.  The  chief  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Turones  was  south  of  the  Loire,  and  their  name  is 
the  origin  of  the  provincial  name  Touraine.  Ukert 
(^Gallien,  p.  329)  mentions  a silver  coin  of  the 
Turoni.  On  one  side  there  is  a female  head  with 
the  legend  “ Turonos,”  and  on  the  other  “ Cantorix” 
with  the  figure  of  a galloping  horse.  [G.  L.] 
TURO'NI  (Tovpwvoi),  a German  tribe,  described 
as  occupying  a district  on  the  south  of  the  country 
once  inhabited  by  the  Chatti,  perhaps  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Moenus.  (Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  § 22.)  [L.  S.] 
TUROQUA  (in  the  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  43,  Tura- 
qua),  a town  of  the  Callaici  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis on  the  road  from  Bracara  to  Lucus  Augusti 
(^Itin.  Ant.  p.  430.)  Variously  identified  with 
Touren  (or  Turori)  and  Ribavadia.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TURRES,  a place  in  the  interior  of  Moesia  Su- 
perior. (Jtin.  Ant.  p.  135;  Itin.  Hieros.  p.  566; 
Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7.)  Procopius  (de  Aed.  iv.  4.  p. 
285)  calls  it  Tov^pi€as,  which  is  intended  for  Tur- 
ribus.  Variously  identified  with  Szarkoi  and  Tchar- 
dak.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TURRES  (AD).  1.  A town  of  the  Oretani  in 

Hispania  Tarraconensis  (Jtin.  Ant.  p.  445).  Vari- 
ously identified  with  Calatrava  and  Oreto. 

2.  A town  in  the  territory  of  the  Contestani  in 
the  same  province  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  400).  Identified 
either  with  Castralla  or  Olleria.  [T.H.D.j 
TURRES  ALBAE  (Uvpyoi  \evKoi,  Ptol.  ii.  5. 
§ 6),  a place  of  the  Celtic!  in  Lusitania.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TURRIGA  (Tovppiya  or  Tovpyiva,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 
23),  a town  of  the  Callaici  Lucenses  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TURRIM,  AD,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  east  of 
Aquae  Sextiae  (A  ix),  is  placed  in  the  Antonine  Itin. 
between  Matavonium  and  Tegulata  [Tegueata]. 
The  name  Turris  is  preserved  in  that  of  Tourves, 
which  is  written  Torrevez  and  Torvis  in  some  middle 
age  documents.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  ^-c.)  [G.  L.] 

TURRIS.  1.  Turris  Caesaris,  a place  in  Nu- 
midia,  whence  there  was  a road  through  Sigus  to 
Cirta.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  34.)  Usually  identified  with 
Twill,  but  by  Lapie  with  Djebel  Guerionu, 

2.  [Euphranta  Turris.] 

3.  Turris  Hannibalis,  a strong  fortress  in  the 
territory  of  Carthage,  where  Hannibal  took  ship 
when  flying  to  king  Antiochus.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  48.) 
Justin  calls  it  the  Rus  urbanum  Hannibalis  (xxxi. 
2).  It  seems  to  have  been  situated  between  Acholla 
and  Thapsus,  at  the  spot  where  the  Tab.  Pent. 
places  Sullectis. 

4.  Turris  Tamalleni,  in  Africa  Proper,  on  the 

road  from  Tacape  to  Leptis  Magna.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp 
73,  74.)  Now'  Telcmin.  [T.  H.  D.J 
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TURRIS  LIBYSSONIS  (ni5p7os  Ai€{xt(to}pos, 
Ptol. : Porto  Torres'),  a town  of  Sardinia,  and  appa- 
rently one  of  the  most  considerable  in  the  island.  It  is 
situated  on  the  N.  coast  about  15  miles  E.  of  the  Gor- 
ditanian  promontory  (the  Capo  del  Falcone),  and  on 
the  spacious  bay  now  called  Golfo  delV  Asmara.  Pliny 
tells  us  it  was  a Roman  colony,  and  we  may  proba- 
bly infer  from  its  name  that  there  was  previously  no 
town  on  the  spot,  but  merely  a fort  or  castellum. 
(Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17.)  It  is  noticed  also  by  Ptolemy 
and  in  the  Itineraries,  but  without  any  indication 
that  it  was  a place  of  any  importance.  (Ptol.  iii.  3. 
§ 5;  Itin.Ant.  p.  83.)  But  the  ancient  remains 
still  existing  prove  that  it  must  have  been  a consi- 
derable town  under  the  Roman  Empire ; and  we  learn 
from  the  inscriptions  on  ancient  milestones  that  the 
principal  road  through  the  island  ran  directly  from 
Caralis  to  Turris,  a sufficient  proof  that  the  latter 
was  a place  much  frequented.  It  was  also  an  epis- 
copal see  during  the  early  pai*t  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  existing  port  at  Porto  Torres,  which  is  almost 
wholly  artificial,  is  based  in  great  part  on  Roman 
foundations;  and  there  exist  also  the  remains  of  a 
temple  (which,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription,  was 
dedicated  to  Fortune,  and  restored  in  the  reign  of 
Philip),  of  thermae,  of  a basilica  and  an  aqueduct, 
as  well  as  a bridge  over  the  adjoining  small  river, 
still  called  the  Fiume  Turritano.  The  ancient  city 
continued  to  be  inhabited  till  the  11th  century,  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  migrated  to  Sas~ 
sari,  about  10  miles  inland,  and  situated  on  a hill. 
This  is  still  the  second  city  of  the  island.  (De  la 
Marmora,  Voy.  en  Sardaigne,  vol.  ii.  pp.  363, 468 — 
472;  Smyth’s  Sardinia,  pp.  263 — 266.)  [E.  H.B.] 
TURRIS  STRATO'NIS.  [Caesareia,  p.  470,  a.] 
TURRUS  FLUVIUS.  [Aquileia.] 

TURU'LIS  (ToipovKis,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 15),  a river 
in  the  territory  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  between  the  Iberus  and  the  Fretum  Herculis. 
Ukert  (ii.  pt.  i.  p.  293)  thinks  that  it  is  probably 
identical  with  the  Saetabis  of  Mela  (ii.  6)  apd  the 
Uduba  of  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4),  the  present  Mijares 
or  Myares.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TURUM  {Eth.  Turinus:  Turi),  a town  of  Apulia, 
mentioned  only  by  Pliny,  who  enumerates  the  Tu- 
rini  among  the  towns  of  that  province.  (Plin.  iii. 
11.  s.  16.)  The  name  is  written  Tutini  in  our 
present  text  of  Pliny;  but  it  is  probable  that  we 
should  read  Turini,  and  that  the  site  is  marked  by 
the  pi'esent  village  of  Turi,  near  Conversano,  about 
6 miles  W.  of  Polignano.  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p. 
180.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TURUNTUS  (Tovpovvros,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 2),  a 
river  of  European  Sarmatia  which  fell  into  the 
Northern  Ocean,  and  which,  according  to  Marcian 
(p.  55),  had  its  source  in  the  Rhi paean  mountains, 
but  Ptolemy  seems  to  place  it  in  Mount  Alaunus  or 
Alanus.  Mannert  (iv.  p.  258)  takes  it  to  be  the 
Window.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TURUPTIA'NA  (Tuvpovnriava,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 
23),  a town  of  the  Callaici  Lucenses  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis.  [T.  H.  D.j 

TUSCA,  a river  forming  the  W.  boundary  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Africa,  which,  after  a short 
course  to  the  N.,  fell  into  the  sea  near  Tabraca. 
(Plin.  v.  ss.  2,  3.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUSCA'NIA  (^Eth.  Tuscaniensis;  Toscanella),  a 
city  of  Southern  Etruria,  situated  about  12  miles 
NE.  of  Tarquinii.  It  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny, 
who  enumerates  the  Tuscanienses  among  the  muni- 
cipal communities  of  Etruria,  and  in  the  Tabula, 
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which  places  it  on  the  Via  Clodia,  between  Blera 
and  Saturnia,  but  in  a manner  that  would  afford 
little  clue  to  its  true  position  were  it  not  identified 
by  the  resemblance  of  name  with  the  modern  Tosca- 
nella.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  Tab.  Pent.)  The  name 
is  found  in  an  inscription,  which  confirms  its  mu- 
nicipal rank.  (Murat.  Inscr.  p.  328.)  But  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  Roman  times  an  obscure  town, 
and  we  find  no  allusion  to  it  as  of  ancient  Etrus- 
can origin.  Yet  that  it  was  so  is  rendered  probable 
by  the  tombs  that  have  been  discovered  on  the  site, 
and  some  of  which  contain  sarcophagi  and  other 
relics  of  considerable  interest;  though  none  of  these 
appear  to  be  of  very  early  date.  The  tombs  have 
been  carefully  examined,  and  the  antiquities  pre- 
served by  a resident  antiquary,  Sig.  Campanari,  a 
circumstance  which  has  given  some  celebrity  to  tlie 
name  of  Toscanella,  and  led  to  a very  exaggerated 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  Tuscania,  which  was 
apparently  in  ancient  times  never  a place  of  any 
consideration.  It  was  probably  during  the  period 
of  Etruscan  independence  a dependency  of  Tar- 
quinii. The  only  remains  of  ancient  buildings  are 
some  fragments  of  reticulated  masonry,  undoubtedly 
of  the  Roman  period.  (Dennis’s  Etniria,  vol.  i.  pp. 
440—460.)  [E.  H..B.] 

TUSCI  (Tov(tkoi,  Ptol.  V.  9.  § 22),  a people  of 
Asiatic  Sarmatia  between  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Montes  Ceraunii.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TU'SCIA.  [Etruria.] 

TUSCULA'NUM.  [Tusculum,  p.  1243,  b.] 
TU'SCULUM  (TovaKovKov,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 61; 
Tov(tk\ou,  Strab.  v.  p.  237 ; TovokKos,  Steph.  B.  p. 
673:  Eih.  Tusculanus,  Cic.  Balh.  20;  Liv.  iii.  7, 
&c. : Ac^'.  Tusculus,  Tib.  i.  7.  57;  Stat.  Silv.'w. 

4.  16;  Tusculanensis,  Cic.  Fam.  ix.  6:  Frascati 
and  II  Tuscolo),  a strong  and  ancient  city  of  La- 
tium,  lying  on  the  hills  which  form  a continuation 
of  Mount  Albanus  on  the  W.  When  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  (x.  20)  places  it  at  a distance  of  100 
stadia,  or  12g  miles,  from  Rome,  he  does  not  speak 
with  his  accustomed  accuracy,  since  it  was  120 
stadia,  or  15  miles,  from  that  city  by  the  Via 
Latina.  Josephus  (^Ant.  xviii.  7.  § 6)  places  the 
imperial  villa  of  Tiberius  at  Tusculum  at  100  stadia 
fiom  Rome,  which,  however,  lay  at  some  distance  to 
the  W.  of  the  town.  Festus  (s.  v.  Tmcos)  makes  Tus- 
culum a diminutive  of  Tuscus,  but  there  is  but  slight 
authority  to  connect  the  town  with  the  Etruscans. 
According  to  common  tradition,  it  was  founded  by 
Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe;  and  hence 
we  find  its  name  paraphrased  in  the  Latin  poets  as 
“ Telegoni  moenia  ” (Ov.  Fast.  iii.  91,  iv.  71;  Prop, 
iii.  30.  4 ; Sil.  It.  xii.  535)  and  “ Circaea  moenia  ” 

( Hor.  Epod.  i.  30)  ; and  the  hill  on  which  it  stood 
called  “ Telegoni  juga  parricidae”  (Id.  Od.  iii.  29. 
8),  “Circaeum  dorsum”  (Sil.  It.  vii.  691),  and 
“Telegoni  jugera”  (Stat.  Silv.  i.  3.  83).  Thus 
Tusculum  did  not  claim  so  remote  an  origin  as 
many  other  Latin  cities;  and,  as  being  founded  a 
generation  after  the  Trojan  War,  Virgil,  a learned 
antiquary,  consistently  omits  all  notice  of  it  in  his 
Aeneid.  The  author  of  the  treatise  entitled  Origo 
Gentls  Romanae  mentions  that  it  was  made  a de- 
pendency or  colony  of  Alba  by  Latinus  Silvius  (c.  17. 

§ 6).  After  the  destruction  of  Alba  by  Tullus 
Hostilius  it  appears  to  have  recovered  its  independ- 
ence, and  to  have  become  a republic  under  the  go- 
vernment of  a dictator. 

But  to  descend  from  these  remote  periods  to  the  . 
more  historical  times.  In  the  reign  of  Tarquiuius 
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Superbus,  who  courted  the  friendship  of  the  Latin 
cities,  Octavius  Mamilius  of  Tusculum  was  the 
foremost  man  of  all  the  race,  tracing  his  descent 
from  Ulysses  and  Circe.  Him  Tarquin  conciliated 
by  the  gift  of  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  thus 
obtained  the  powerful  alliance  of  his  family  and  con- 
nections. (Liv.  i.  49;  Dionys.  iv.  45.)  The  ge- 
nealogical pretensions  of  the  gens  Mamilia  are  still 
to  be  seen  on  their  coins,  which  bear  on  the 
obverse  the  head  of  Mercury,  and  on  the  reverse 
Ulysses  in  his  travelling  dress  and  with  his  dog. 
The  alliance  of  Mamilius  with  Tarquin,  however, 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  Latin  War.  After 
his  expulsion  from  Rome,  and  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  regain  his  crown  by  means  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, Tarquin  took  refuge  with  his  son-in-law  at 
Tusculum  (Liv.  ii.  15),  and  by  his  assistance 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  confederacy  of  the  thirty 
Latin  cities.  (/&.  18).  The  confederate  army  took 
up  a position  near  Lake  Regillus,  a small  sheet  of 
water,  now  dry,  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  Tusculum  is  seated.  This  was  the  scene 
of  the  famous  battle  so  fatal  to  the  Latins,  in  b.  c. 
497.  Mamilius,  who  commanded  the  Latin  army, 
was  killed  by  the  hand  of  Titus  Herminius;  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus  himself,  who,  though  now  ad- 
vanced in  years,  took  a part  in  the  combat,  was 
wounded ; and  the  whole  Latin  army  sustained  an 
irretrievable  defeat  (J.b.  19,  20;  Dionys.  vi.  4,  seq.). 

After  the  peace  which  ensued,  the  Tusculans  re- 
mained for  a long  while  the  faithful  allies  of  Rome; 
an  attachment  which  drew  down  on  their  territory 
the  incursions  of  the  Volsci  and  Aequi,  b.  c.  461, 
460.  (Liv.  iii.  7.  8.)  In  b.  c.  458,  when  the 
Roman  capitol  was  seized  by  the  Sabine  Appius 
Ilcrdonius,  the  Tusculans  gave  a signal  proof  of 
tlieir  love  and  fidelity  towards  Rome.  On  the  next 
morning  after  the  anival  of  the  news,  a large  body 
of  them  marched  to  that  city  and  assisted  the 
Romans  in  recovering  the  capitol ; an  act  for  which 
they  received  the  public  thanks  of  that  people  (ib. 
18;  Dionys.  x.  16);  and  soon  afterwards,  Lucius 
Mamilius,  the  Tusculan  dictator  was  rewarded  with 
the  gift  of  Roman  citizenship.  (Liv.  ib.  29.)  In  the 
following  year  the  Romans  had  an  opportunity  of 
repaying  the  obligation.  The  Aequi  had  seized  the 
citadel  of  Tusculum  by  a nocturnal  assault.  At  that 
time,  Fabius  with  a Roman  army  was  encamped  before 
Antium;  but,  on  hearing  of  the  misfortune  of  the 
Tusculans,  he  immediately  broke  up  his  cam.p  and 
flew  to  their  assistance.  The  enterprise,  however,  was 
not  of  such  easy  execution  as  the  expulsion  of  Her- 
donius,  and  several  months  were  spent  in  combats  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tusculum.  At  length  the 
Tusculans  succeeded  in  recapturing  their  citadel  by 
reducing  the  Aequi  to  a state  of  famine,  whom  they 
dismissed  after  compelling  them  to  pass  unarmed 
under  the  yoke.  But  as  they  were  flying  homewards 
the  Roman  consul  overtook  them  on  Mount  Algidus, 
and  slew  them  to  a man.  (76.  23 ; Dionys.  x.  20.) 

In  the  following  year,  the  Aequi,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Gracchus,  ravaged  the  Labican  and  Tus- 
culan territories,  and  encamped  on  the  Algidus  with 
their  booty.  The  Roman  ambassadors  sent  to  ex- 
postulate with  them  were  treated  with  insolence  and 
contempt.  Then  Tit.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  was 
chosen  dictator,  who  defeated  the  Aequi,  and  caused 
them,  with  their  commander  Gracchus,  to  pass 
ignominiously  under  the  yoke.  (Liv.  ib.  25 — 28.) 
Algidus  became  the  scene  of  a sti'uggle  between  the 
Romans  and  Aequi  on  two  or  three  subsequent  occa- 
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sions,  as  in  b.c.  452  and  447.  (/A  31,  42.)  In 

the  latter  battle  the  Romans  sustained  a severe  de- 
feat, being  obliged  to  abandon  their  camp  and  take 
refuge  in  Tusculum.  After  this,  we  do  not  again 
hear  of  the  Tusculans  till  b.  c.  416.  At  that  period, 
the  Romans,  suspecting  the  Labicans  of  having  en- 
tered into  a league  with  the  Aequi,  charged  the 
Tusculans  to  keep  a watch  upon  them.  These  sus- 
picions were  justified  in  the  following  year,  when  the 
Labicans,  in  conjunction  with  the  Aequi,  ravaged 
the  territory  of  Tusculum  and  encamped  upon  the 
Algidus.  The  Roman  army  despatched  against 
them  w’as  defeated  and  dispersed,  owing  to  the  dis- 
sensions among  its  chiefs.  Many  of  these,  however, 
together  with  the  elite  of  the  army,  took  refuge  at 
Tusculum;  and  Q.  Servilius  Priscus,  being  chosen 
dictator,  changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  eight  days,  by 
routing  the  enemy  and  capturing  Labicum.  (Id.  iv. 
45—47.) 

This  steady  friendship  between  Tusculum  and 
Rome,  marked  for  so  many  years  by  the  strongest 
tokens  of  mutual  goodwill,  was  at  length  interrupted 
by  an  occurrence  which  took  place  in  b.  c.  379.  In 
that  year  the  Tusculans,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Gabiuians  and  Labicans,  accused  the  Praenestines 
before  the  Roman  senate  of  making  inroads  on  their 
lands;  but  the  senate  gave  no  heed  to  their  com- 
plaints. Next  year  Camillus,  after  defeating  the 
Volscians,  was  surpiised  to  find  a number  of  Tus- 
culans among  the  prisoners  whom  he  had  made, 
and,  still  more  so  when,  on  questioning  them,  he 
found  that  they  had  taken  up  arms  by  public  con- 
sent. These  prisoners  he  introduced  before  the 
Roman  senate,  in  order  to  prove  how  the  Tusculans 
had  abandoned  the  ancient  alliance.  So  war  was 
declared  against  Tusculum,  and  the  conduct  of  it 
entrusted  to  Camillus.  But  the  Tusculans  would 
not  accept  this  declaration  of  hostilities,  and  opposed 
the  Roman  arms  in  a manner  that  has  scarcely  been 
paralleled  before  or  since.  When  Camillus  entered 
their  territory  he  found  the  peasants  engaged  in 
their  usual  avocations;  provisions  of  all  sorts  were 
offered  to  his  army;  the  gates  of  the  town  were 
standing  open;  and  as  the  legions  defiled  through 
the  streets  in  all  the  panoply  of  war,  the  citizens 
within,  like  the  countrymen  without,  were  seen  intent 
upon  their  daily  business,  the  schools  resounded 
with  the  hum  of  pupils,  and  not  the  slightest  token 
of  hostile  preparation  could  be  discerned.  Then 
Camillus  invited  the  Tusculan  dictator  to  Rome. 
When  he  appeared  before  the  senate  in  the  Curia 
Hostilia,  not  only  were  the  existing  treaties  with 
Tusculum  confirmed,  but  the  Roman  franchise  also 
W'as  shortly  afterwards  bestowed  upon  it,  a privilege 
at  that  time  but  rarely  conferred. 

It  was  this  last  circumstance,  however,  together 
with  their  unshaken  fidelity  towards  Rome,  that 
drew  down  upon  the  Tusculans  the  hatred  and  ven- 
geance of  the  Latins;  who,  in  the  year  b.  c.  374, 
having  burnt  Satricum,  with  the  exception  of  the 
temple  of  Matuta,  directed  their  arms  against  Tus- 
culum. By  an  unexpected  attack,  they  obtained 
possession  of  the  city;  but  the  inhabitants  retired  to 
the  citadel  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  de- 
spatched messengers  to  Rome  .with  news  of  the  in- 
vasion. An  army  was  sent  to  their  relief,  and  tho 
Latins  in  turn  became  the  besieged  instead  of  the 
besiegers;  for  whilst  the  Romans  encompassed  the 
walls  of  the  city,  the  Tusculans  made  sorties  upon 
the  enemy  from  the  arx.  In  a short  time  the  Ro- 
mans took  the  town  by  assault  and  slew  all  the 
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Latins.  (76.  33.)  Sei*vius  Sulpicius  and  L.  Quinc- 
tius,  both  military  tribunes,  were  the  Koman  com- 
manders on  this  occasion;  and  on  some  rare  gold 
coins,  still  extant,  of  the  former  family,  are  seen  on 
the  obverse  the  heads  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  deities 
peculiarly  worshipped  at  Tusculum  (Cic.  Div.  i.  43 ; 
of.  Festus,  s.  V.  Stroppm),  and  on  the  reverse  the 
image  of  a city  with  the  letters  tvscvl  on  the 
gate. 

From  this  period  till  the  time  of  the  great  Latin 
war  w'e  have  little  to  record  of  Tusculum  except 
the  frustrated  attempt  of  the  Velitemi  on  its  terri- 
tory (Liv,  iv,  36)  and  the  horrible  devastations 
committed  on  it  by  the  Gauls,  when  in  alliance  with 
the  Tiburtines,  in  B.  c.  357.  (Id.  vii.  11.)  After 
their  long  attachment  to  Rome  we  are  totally  at  a 
loss  to  conjecture  the  motives  of  the  Tusculans  in 
joining  the  Latin  cities  against  her.  The  war 
which  ensued  is  marked  by  the  well-known  anec- 
dote of  Titus  Manlius,  who,  being  challenged  by 
Geminus  Mettius,  the  commander  of  the  Tusculan 
cavalry,  attacked  and  killed  him, . against  strict 
orders  to  the  contrary ; for  which  breach  of  military 
discipline  he  was  put  to  death  by  his  father.  (Id. 
viii.  7.)  The  war  ended  with  the  complete  subju- 
gation of  the  Latins  ; and  by  the  famous  senatus- 
consultum  regulating  the  settlement  of  Latium,  the 
Tusculans  were  treated  with  great  indulgence. 
Their  defection  was  ascribed  to  the  intrigues  of  a 
few,  and  their  right  of  citizenship  was  preserved  to 
them.  (76.  14.)  This  settlement  took  place  in  b.  c. 
335.  In  321  the  Tu.sculans  were  accused  by  the 
tribune,  M.  Flavius,  of  having  supplied  the  Veliterni 
and  Privernates  with  the  means  of  carrying  on  war 
against  Rome.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  foundation  for  this  charge;  it  seems  to  have 
been  a mere  calumny;  nevertheless  the  Tusculans, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  having  put  on  mourn- 
ing habits,  went  in  a body  to  Rome,  and  implored 
the  tribes  to  acquit  them  of  so  odious  an  imputa- 
tion. This  spectacle  moved  the  compassion  of  the 
Romans,  who,  without  further  inquiry,  acquitted 
them  unanimously;  with  the  exception  of  the  tribe 
Pollia,  which  voted  that  the  men  of  Tusculum 
should  be  scourged  and  put  to  death,  and  the  women 
and  children  sold,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  war. 
This  vote  remained  indelibly  imprinted  on  the  me- 
mory of  the  Tusculans  to  the  very  latest  period  of 
the  Roman  Republic;  and  it  was  found  that  scarce 
one  of  the  tribe  Papiria,  to  which  the  Tusculans  be- 
longed, ever  voted  in  favour  of  a candidate  of  the 
tribe  Pollia.  (75.  37.) 

Tusculum  always  remained  a municipium,  and 
some  of  its  families  were  distinguished  at  Rome. 
(Id.  vi.  21—26  ; Orell.  Inscr.  775,  1368,  3042.) 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  gens  Mamilia, 
the  Porcia,  which  produced  the  two  Catos,  the 
Fulvia,  CoruRcania,  Juventia,  Fonteia,  &c.  (Cic. 
p.  Plane.  8,  p.  Font.  14;  Corn.  Nep.  Cat.  1;  Val. 
Max.  iii.  4.  § 6.) 

Hannibal  appears  to  have  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  upon,  or  perhaps  rather  a mere  demonstra- 
tion against,  Tusculum  in  B.  c.  212.  (Liv.  xxvi. 
9 ; cf.  Sil.  It.  xii.  534.)  In  the  civil  wars  of  Ma- 
rius and  Sulla,  its  territory  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
tributed by  the  latter.  (Auct.  de  Coloniis.')  Its 
walls  were  also  restored,  as  well  as  during  the  wars 
of  Pompey.  We  have  no  notices  of  Tusculum  under 
the  Empire.  After  the  war  of  Justinian  and  the  in- 
rojids  of  the  Lombards,  Tusculum  regained  even 
more  than  its  ancient  splendour.  For  several  cen- 
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turies  during  the  middle  ages  the  counts  of  Tus- 
culum were  supreme  in  Rome,  and  could  almost 
dispose  of  the  papal  chair.  The  ancient  city 
remained  entire  till  near  the  end  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury. At  that  period  there  were  constant  wars 
between  the  Tusculans  and  Romans,  the  former  of 
whom  were  supported  by  the  German  emperors  and 
protected  by  the  popes.  According  to  Romualdus, 
archbishop  of  Salerno  (apud  Baronium^  vol.  xix.  p. 
340),  the  walls  of  Tusculum  were  razed  in  the  pon- 
tificate of  Alexander  III.  in  the  year  1168;  but 
perhaps  a more  probable  account  by  Richard  de  S. 
Germano  (ap.  Mwratori,  Script,  t.  vii.  p.  972)  as- 
cribes the  destruction  of  the  city  to  the  permission 
of  the  German  emperor  in  the  year  1191. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Republic  and  beginning  of 
the  Empire,  Tusculum  was  one  of  the  favourite  re- 
sorts of  the  wealthy  Romans.  Strabo  (v.  p.  239)  de- 
scribes the  hill  on  which  it  was  built  as  adorned 
with  many  villas  and  plantations,  especially  on  the 
side  that  looked  towards  Rome.  But  though  the 
air  was  salubrious  and  the  country  fine,  it  does  not 
appear,  like  Tibur,  to  have  been  a favourite  resort 
of  the  Roman  poets,  nor  do  they  speak  of  it  much  in 
their  verses.  The  Anio,  with  its  fall,  besides  other 
natural  beauties,  lent  a charm  to  Tibur  which  would 
have  been  sought  in  vain  at  Tusculum.  Lucullus 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  who  built  a villa 
there,  w’hich  seems  to  have  been  on  a magnificent 
scale,  but  wdth  little  arable  land  attached  to  it. 
(Plin.  xviii.  7.  s.  1.)  His  parks  and  gardens,  how- 
ever, which  were  adorned  with  aviaries  and  fish- 
ponds, extended  to  the  Anio,  a distance  of  several 
miles;  whence  he  was  noted  in  the  report  of  the 
censors  as  making  more  use  of  the  broom  than  the 
plough.  (75.  and  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  13,  iii.  3,  seq.; 
Columella,  i.  4.)  On  the  road  towards  Rome,  in  the 
Vigna  Angelotti,  is  the  ruin  of  a large  circular  mau- 
soleum, 90  feet  in  diameter  inside,  and  very  much 
resembling  the  tomb  of  Caecilia  Metella  on  the  Via 
Appia.  It  evidently  belongs  to  the  last  period  of  the 
Republic;  and  Nibby  (^Dintorni,  p.  344)  is  inclined 
to  regard  it  as  the  sepulchre  of  Lucullus,  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  (Fif.Zwc.  43),  though  that  is  commonly 
identified  with  a smaller  mausoleum  between  Fras- 
cati and  the  Villa  Rujinella.  Besides  the  villa  of 
Lucullus,  we  hear  of  those  of  Cato,  of  Cicero  and  his 
brother  Quintus,  of  Marcus  Brutus,  of  Q.  Horten- 
sius,  of  T.  Anicius,  of  Balbus,  of  Caesar,  of  L. 
Crassus,  of  Q.  Metellus,  &c.  It  would  now  be  vain 
to  seek  for  the  sites  of  most  of  these ; though  it  may 
perhaps  be  conjectured  that  Cato’s  stood  on  the  hill 
to  the  NE.  of  the  town,  w'hich  seems  to  have  been 
called  Mons  Porcius  from  it,  and  still  bears  the 
name  of  Monte  Porzio.  So  much  interest,  however,  is 
attached  to  the  villa  of  Cicero  (Tusculanum),  as  the 
favourite  retirement  in  which  he  probably  compo.sed  a 
great  portion  of  his  philosophical  works,  and  especially 
the  Disputations  which  take  their  name  from  it,  that 
we  shall  here  present  the  reader  with  the  chief  par- 
ticulars that  can  be  collected  on  the  subject.  Re- 
specting the  site  of  the  villa  there  have  been  great 
disputes,  one  school  of  topographers  seeking  it  at 
Grotta  Ferrata,  another  at  the  Villa  Rujinella. 
Both  these  places  lie  to  the  W.  of  Tusculum,  but 
the  latter  nearer  to  it,  and  on  an  eminence,  whilst 
Grotta  Ferrata  is  in  the  plain.  We  have  seen  from 
Strabo  that  the  Roman  villas  lay  chiefly  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  towm;  and  it  will  be  found  further  on 
that  Cicero’s  adjoined  those  of  Lucullus  and  Ga- 
binius,.  which  were  the  most  splendid  and  remarkable. 
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and  must  therefore  have  belonged  to  those  noticed 
by  Strabo.  The  scholiast  on  Horace  (JEpod.  i.  30) 
describes  Cicero’s  as  being  “ ad  latera  superiora  ” of 
the  Tusculan  hill;  and  if  this  authority  may  be  re- 
lied on,  it  disposes  of  the  claims  of  Grotta  Ferrata. 
The  plural  “ latera  ” also  determines  us  in  favour  of 
the  W.  side  of  the  town,  or  Villa  Rujinella,  where 
the  hill  has  two  ridges.  At  this  spot  some  valuable 
remains  were  discovered  in  1741,  especially  a beau- 
tiful mosaic,  now  in  the  Museo  Pio  Clementino. 
Tlie  villa  belonged  originally  to  Sulla  (Plin.  xxii.  6. 
s.  6).  It  was,  as  we  have  said,  close  to  that  of  Lu- 
cullus,  from  which,  in  neighbourly  fashion,  Cicero 
was  accustomed  to  fetch  books  with  his  own  hand. 
(Z>e  Fin.  iii.  2.)  It  was  likewise  near  that  of  the 
consul  Gabinius  (^pro  Dom.  24,  post  Red.  7),  which 
also  stood  on  the  Tusculan  hill  (fra  Pis.  21),  pro- 
bably on  the  site  of  the  Villa  Falconieri.  In  his 
oration  pro  Sestio  (43),  Cicero  says  that  his  own 
villa  was  a mere  cottage  in  comparison  with  that  of 
Gabinius,  though  the  latter,  when  tribune,  had  de- 
scribed it  as  “ pictam,”  in  order  to  excite  envy 
against  its  owner.  Yet  from  the  particulars  which 
we  learn  from  Cicero  himself,  his  retirement  must 
have  been  far  from  deficient  in  splendour.  The 
money  which  he  lavished  on  it  and  on  his  villa  at 
Pompeii  brought  him  deeply  into  debt.  (^Ep.  ad  Att. 
ii.  1.)  And  in  another  letter  (76.  iv.  2)  he  com- 
plains that  the  consuls  valued  that  at  Tusculum  at 
only  quingentis  millibus,  or  between  4000Z.  and 
5000/.  This  would  be  indeed  a very  small  sum, 
to  judge  by  the  description  of  it  which  we  may 
collect  from  his  own  writings.  Thus  we  learn  that 
it  contained  two  gymnasia  (Div.  i.  5),  an  upper  one 
called  Lyceum,  in  which,  like  Aristotle,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  walk  and  dispute  in  the  morning  (Tusc. 
JDisp.  ii.  3),  and  to  which  a library  was  attached 
(Div.  ii.  3),  and  a lower  one,  with  shady  walks  like 
Plato’s  garden,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
Academy.  (Tusc.  Disp.  ii.  3.)  The  latter  was 
perhaps  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Casino  of 
the  F^7/a  Rujinella.  Both  were  adorned  with  beau- 
tiful statues  in  marble  and  bronze.  (Ep.  ad  Att.  i. 
1,  8,  9,  10.)  The  villa  likewise  contained  a little 
atrium  (atriolum,  Ih.  i.  10,  ad  Quint.  Fr.  iii.  1),  a 
small  portico  with  exedria  (ad  Fam.  vii.  23),  a 
bath  (76.  xiv.  20),  a covered  promenade  (“tecta  am- 
bulatiuncula,”  ad  Att.  xiii.  29),  and  an  horologium 
(ad  Fam.  xvi.  1 8).  In  the  excavations  made  in 

the  time  of  Zuzzeri,  a sun-dial  was  discovered  here, 
and  placed  in  the  Collegia  Romano.  The  villa,  like 
the  town  and  neighbourhood,  was  supplied  with 
water  by  the  Aqua  Crabra.  (De  Leg.  Agr.  iii.  31.) 
But  of  all  this  magnificence  scarce  a vestige  re- 
mains, unless  we  may  regard  as  such  the  ruins  now 
called  Scuola  di  Cicerone,  close  to  the  ancient  walls. 
These  consist  of  a long  corridor  with  eight  chambers, 
forming  apparently  the  ground  floor  of  an  upper 
building,  and  if  they  belonged  to  the  villa  they  were 
probably  granaries,  as  there  is  not  the  least  trace  of 
decoration. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  remains  at 
Frascati.  Strabo  (v.  p.  239)  indicates  where  we 
must  look  for  Tusculum,  when  he  describes  it  as 
situated  on  the  high  ridge  connected  with  Mount 
Albanus,  and  serving  to  form  with  it  the  deep  valley 
which  stretches  out  towards  Mount  Algidus.  This 
ridge  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Tusculani 
Colles.  We  have  already  seen  that  Tusculum  was 
composed  of  two  distinct  parts,  the  town  itself  and 
the  arx  or  citadel,  which  was  isolated  from  it,  and 
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seated  on  a higher  point;  so  elevated,  indeed,  that 
when  the  Aequi  had  possession  of  it,  as  before 
narrated,  they  could  descry  the  Roman  army  de- 
filing out  of  the  gates  of  Rome.  (Dionys.  x.  20.) 
It  was  indeed  on  the  veiy  nut,  or  pinnacle,  of  the 
ridge,  a point  isolated  by  cliffs  of  great  elevation, 
and  approachable  only  by  a very  steep  ascent.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  W.  Cell  (Topogr.  (Jc.  p.  429)  it  is 
2079  French  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Here 
a few  traces  of  the  walls  of  the  citadel  remain,  from 
which,  and  from  the  shape  of  the  rock  on  which  the 
town  stood,  we  may  see  that  it  formed  an  irregular 
oblong,  about  2700  feet  in  circumference.  There 
must  have  been  a gate  towards  the  town,  where  the 
ascent  is  less  steep;  and  there  are  also  vestiges  of 
another  gate  on  the  E.  side,  towards  La  Molara, 
and  of  a road  which  ran  into  the  Via  Latina.  Under 
the  rock  are  caves,  which  probably  served  for 
sepulchres.  The  city  lay  immediately  under  the 
arx,  on  the  W.  side.  Its  form  was  a narrow  oblong 
approaching  to  a triangle,  about  3000  feet  in  length, 
and  varying  in  breadth  from  about  1000  to 
500  feet.  Thus  it  is  represented  of  a triangular 
shape  on  the  coins  of  the  gens  Sulpicia.  Some 
vestiges  of  the  walls  remain,  especially  on  the  N. 
and  S.  sides.  Of  these  the  ancient  parts  consist  of 
large  quadrilateral  pieces  of  local  tufo,  some  of  them 
being  4 to  5 feet  long.  They  are  repaired  in  places 
with  opus  incertum,  of  the  age  of  Sulla,  and  with 
opus  reticulatum.  Including  the  arx,  Tusculum 
was  about  1 mile  in  circumference.  Between  the 
town  and  the  citadel  is  a large  quadrilateral  piscina, 
86  feet  long  by  675  broad,  divided  into  three 
compartments,  probably  intended  to  collect  the 
rain  water,  and  to  serve  as  a public  washing- 
place.  One  of  the  theatres  lies  immediately  under 
this  cistern,  and  is  more  perfect  than  any  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rome.  The  scena,  indeed  is  partly  de- 
stroyed and  covered  with  earth ; but  the  benches  or 
rows  of  seats  in  the  cavea,  of  which  there  are  nine, 
are  still  nearly  entire,  as  well  as  the  steps  cut  in 
them  for  the  purpose  of  commodious  descent.  There 
are  three  flights  of  these  steps,  which  consequently 
divide  the  cavea  into  four  compartments,  or  cunei. 
The  spectators  faced  the  W.,  and  thus  enjoyed  the 
magnificent  prospect  over  the  Alban  valley  and  the 
plains  of  Latium,  with  Rome  and  the  sea  in  the 
distance.  Abeken  (Mittel-Italien,  p.  200),  considers 
this  theatre  to  belong  to  the  early  times  of  the  E.m- 
pire.  Sir  W.  Gell,  on  the  other  hand,  pronounces  it 
to  be  earlier.  (Topogr.  of  Rome,  p.  429.)  Near 
this  edifice  were  discovered  in  1818,  by  Lucien 
Buonaparte,  the  beautiful  bronze  statue  of  Apollo 
and  those  of  the  two  Rutiliae.  The  last  are  now  in 
the  Vatican,  in  the  corridor  of  the  Museo  Chiara- 
monti.  At  the  back  of  this  structure  are  vestiges 
of  another  theatre,  or  odeum;  and  at  its  side  two 
parallel  walls,  which  bounded  the  street  leading  to 
the  citadel.  On  the  W.  of  the  theatre  is  an  ancient 
road  in  good  preservation,  leading  to  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  city,  where  it  is  joined  by  another  road. 
Close  to  the  walls  near  the  piscina  is  an  ancient 
cistern,  and  at  its  side  a small  fountain  with  an  in- 
scription; a little  further  is  a Roman  milestone, 
recording  the  distance  of  1 5 miles.  Besides  these 
objects,  there  are  also  remains  of  a columbarium  and 
of  an  amphitheatre,  but  the  latter  is  small  and  not 
of  high  antiquity.  Many  fragments  of  architecture 
of  an  extremely  ancient  style  are  strewed  around. 
Within  the  walls  of  the  town,  in  what  appears  to 
have  been  the  principal  street,  several  inscriptions 
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still  remain,  the  chief  of  which  is  one  on  a kind  of 
pedestal,  recording  that  the  object  to  which  it  be- 
longed was  sacred  to  Jupiter  and  Liberty.  Other 
inscriptions  found  at  Tusculum  are  preserved  in  the 
Villa  Rufinella.  One  of  them  relates  to  M.  Fulvius 
Nobilior,  the  conqueror  of  Aetolia;  another  to  the 
poet  Diphilos,  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his  letters  to 
Atticus  (ii.  19). 

Near  the  hermitage  at  Camaldoli  was  discovered 
in  1667  a veiy  ancient  tomb  of  the  Furii,  as  recorded 
by  Falconieri,  in  his  Insci'r.  Atkleticae,'p.  143,  seq. 
It  was  cut  in  the  rock,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  was  a 
sarcophagus,  about  5 feet  long,  with  a pediment- 
shaped cover.  Round  it  were  twelve  urns  placed  in 
loculi,  or  coffins.  The  inscriptions  on  these  urns 
were  in  so  ancient  a character  that  it  bore  a great 
resemblance  to  the  Etruscan  and  Pelasgic.  The 
form  of  the  P resembled  that  in  the  sepulchral  in- 
scriptions of  the  Scipios,  as  well  as  that  of  the  4. 
The  diphthong  OV  was  used  for  V,  and  P for  F. 
The  inscriptions  on  the  urns  related  to  the  Furii, 
that  on  the  sarcophagus  to  Luc.  Turpilius.  There 
were  also  fragments  of  fictile  vases,  commonly  called 
Etmscan,  and  of  an  elegant  cornice  of  terra  cotta, 
painted  with  various  colours.  (Nibby,  Dintorrd, 
iii.  p.  360.) 

We  shall  only  add  that  the  ager  Tusculanus, 
though  now  but  scantily  supplied  with  water,  for- 
merly contributed  to  furnish  Rome  with  that  element 
by  means  of  the  Aqua  Tepula  and  Aqua  Virgo. 
(Front.  Aq.  8,  seq.) 

Respecting  Tusculum  the  reader  may  consult 
Canina,  Desadzione  delV  antico  Tusculo ; Nibby, 
Bintomi  di  Rojna,  vol.  iii.;  Gell,  Topography  of 
Rome  and  its  Vicinity,  ed.  Bunbury ; Abeken,  Mit- 
tel-Italien  ; Compagnoni,  Mem.  istoriche  delV  antico 
Tusculo.  On  Cicero’s  villa,  Cardoni,  De  Tuscul.  M. 
T.  Ciceronis  ; Zuzzeri,  Sopra  cT  una  antica  Villa 
scopertasul  Dorso  del  Tusculo.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUSCUM  MARE.  [Tyrrhenum  Mare.] 

TUTA'TIO,  a place  in  Noricum  of  uncertain 
site  (/«.  p.  277  ; Tab.  Pent.,  where  it  is  called 
Tutastio.)  [L.  S.] 

TU'THOA  (Tou0o'a),  a river  of  western  Arcadia, 
flowing  into  the  Ladon,  on  the  confines  of  Thelpusa 
and  Heraea.  It  is  now  called  Langddhia,  and  joins 
the  Ladon  opposite  to  the  small  village  of  Renesi. 
(Pans.  viii.  25.  § 12  ; Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  95, 
Peloponnesiaca,  p.  223.) 

TU'TIA,  a small  stream  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  mentioned  only  by  Livy  and  Silius  Italicus, 
who  inform  us  that  Hannibal  encamped  on  its 
banks,  when  he  was  commencing  his  retreat  from 
before  the  walls  of  Rome.  (Liv.  xxvi.  1 1 ; Sil.  Ital. 
xiii.  5.)  Livy  places  it  6 miles  from  the  city,  and 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  on  the  Salarian  Way,  by 
which  Hannibal  subsequently  commenced  his  retreat: 
in  this  case  it  may  probably  be  the  stream  now 
called  the  Fiume  di  Conca,  which  crosses  that  road 
between  6 and  7 miles  from  Rome,  and  has  been 
supposed  by  Gell  and  Nibby  to  be  the  AlHa. 
[Allia.]  Silius  Italicus  expressly  tells  us  that  it 
was  a very  small  stream,  and  little  known  to  fame. 
The  name  is  written  Turin  in  many  editions  of  that 
poet,  but  it  appears  that  the  best  MSS.  both  of 
Silius  and  of  Livy  have  the  form  Tutia.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TU'TIA  (TouTTt'a,  Plut.  Sert.  19),  a place  in  the 
territory  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis 
not  far  from  Sucro,  the  scene  of  a battle  between 
Pompey  and  Sertorius  (Plut.  1.  c.;  Florus,  iii.  22.) 
It  is  thought  to  be  the  modern  To^is.  But  perhaps 
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the  conjecture  of  Ukert  (ii.  pt.  i.  p.  413)  is  correct 
that  in  both  these  passages  we  should  read 
Turin.  [T.  H.  D.] 

TUTICUM.  [Equus  Tuticus.] 

TUTZIS  {It.  Anton,  p.  162),  a small  fortified 
town  in  Aethiopia,  situated  12  miles  N.  of  Ta- 
chompso,  upon  the  western  side  of  the  Nile.  The 
ruins  of  Tutzis  are  supposed  to  be  near,  and  NW.  of 
the  present  village  of  Gyrseh.  (Belzoni,  Travels, 
vol.  i.  p.  112.)  [W.  B.D.] 

TY'ANA  (to  Tvava-.  Eih.  Tuoreus  or  TuorHijs), 
also  called  Thyana  or  Thiana,  and  originally  Thoana, 
from  Thoas,  a Thracian  king,  who  was  believed  to  have 
pursued  Orestes  and  Pylades  thus  far,  and  to  have 
founded  the  town  (Arrian,  Peripl.  P.  E.p.  6;  Steph. 
B.  s.  «.).  Report  said  that  it  was  built,  like  Zela  in 
Pontus,  on  a causeway  of  Semiramis;  but  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  situated  in  Cappadocia  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Taurus,  near  the  Cilician  gates,  and  on  a small  tri- 
butaiy  of  the  Lamus  (Strab.  xii.  p.  537,  xiii.  p.  587.) 
It  stood  on  the  highroad  to  Cilicia  and  Syria  at  a 
distance  of  300  stadia  from  Cybistra,  and  400 
stadia  (according  to  the  Peut.  Table  73  miles)  from 
Mazaca  (Strab.  l.c. ; Ptol.  v.  6.  § 18  ; comp.  Plin. 

3 ; It.  Ant.  p.  145).  Its  situation  on  that  road 
and  close  to  so  important  a pass  must  have  rendered 
Tyana  a place  of  great  consequence,  both  in  a com- 
mercial and  a military  point  of  view.  The  plain 
around  it,  moreover,  was  extensive  and  fertile,  and 
the  whole  district  received  from  the  town  of  Tyana 
the  name  of  Tyanitis  (Tvaviris,  Strab.  1.  c.).  From 
its  coins  we  learn  that  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla  the 
city  became  a Roman  colony;  afterwards,  having  for 
a time  belonged  to  the  empire  of  Palmyra,  it  was  con- 
quered by  Aurelian,  in  a.d.  272  (Vopisc.  Aurel.  22, 
foil.),  and  Valens  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  the  capital 
of  Cappadocia  Secunda  (Basil.  Magn.  Epist.  74,  75; 
Hierocl.  p.  700;  Malala,  Chron.;  Not.  Imp.)  Its 
capture  by  the  Turks  is  related  by  Cedrenus  (p. 
477).  Tyana  is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  native 
place  of  the  famous  impostor  Apollonius,  of  whom 
we  have  a detailed  biography  by  Philostratus.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  there  was  a temple  of  Zeus 
on  the  borders  of  a lake  in  a marshy  plain.  Tlie 
water  of  the  lake  itself  was  cold,  but  a hot 
well,  sacred  to  Zeus,  issued  from  it  (Philostr.  Vit. 
Apoll.  i.  4;  Amm.  ]\Iarc.  xxiii.  6;  Aristot.  Mir. 
Ausc.  163.)  This  well  was  called  Asmabaeon,  and 
from  it  Zeus  himself  was  surnamed  Asmabaeus. 
These  details  about  the  locality  of  Tyana  have  led 
in  modern  times  to  the  discovery  of  the  true  site  of 
the  ancient  city.  It  was  formerly  believed  that 
Eara  Hissar  marked  the  site  of  Tyana;  for  in 
that  district  many  ruins  exist,  and  its  inhabitants 
still  maintain  that  their  town  once  was  the  capital 
of  Cappadocia.  But  this  place  is  too  far  north  to  be 
identified  with  Tyana;  and  Hamilton  {Researches, 
ii.  p.  302,  foil.)  has  shown  most  satisfactorily,  what 
others  had  conjectured  before  him,  that  the  true 
site  of  Tyana  is  at  a place  now  called  Kiz  Hissar, 
south-west  of  Nigdeh,  and  between  this  place  and 
Erekli.  The  ruins  of  Tyana  are  considerable, 
but  the  most  conspicuous  is  an  aqueduct  of 
granite,  extending  seven  or  eight  miles  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains.  There  are  also  massy  founda- 
tions of  several  large  buildings,  shafts,  pillars,  and 
one  handsome  column  still  standing.  Two  miles 
south  of  these  ruins,  the  hot  spring  also  still  bubbles 
forth  in  a cold  swamp  or  lake.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor, 
61;  Eckhel,  iii.  p.  195;  Sestini,  p.  60.)  [L.  S.] 

TYBIACAE  {TvSioKai,  Ptol.  vi.  14.  § ll),  a 
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people  of  Scythia  intra  Imaum,  on  the  hanks  of  the 

Kha.  [T.  H.  D.J 

TYDE.  [Tude.] 

TYLE  (Tv\t],  Polyb.  iv.  46),  a town  of  Thrace, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  where  the  Gauls  esta- 
blished a seat  of  goveniment  (^^aaiKdov),  and  which 
Peichard  identifies  with  Kilios.  Steph.  B.  (p.  670) 
calls  it  TuAts,  and  places  it  on  the  Haemus.  [J.  R ] 

TYLISSUS,  a town  of  Crete  (Plin.  iv.  20),  the 
position  of  which  can  only  be  conjectured.  On  its 
ancient  coins  are  found  on  the  reverse  a young  man 
holding  in  his  right  hand  the  head  of  an  ibex  or 
wild  goat,  and  in  his  left  a bow.  These  types  on 
the  coins  of  Tylissus  led  the  most  distinguished 
numismatist  of  the  last  century  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p. 
32J  ) to  fix  its  situation  somewhere  between  Cydonia 
and  Elyrus,  the  bow  being  common  on  the  coins  of 
the  one,  and  the  ibex’s  head  on  those  of  the  other,  of 
these  two  cities.  Hock  (Kre(a,  vol.  i.  p.  433)  and 
Torres  Y.  Ribera  {Periplus  Cretae^  p.  324)  adopt 
this  suggestion  of  Eckhel,  and  place  Tylissus  on  the 
S.  coast  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  island  near  the 
modern  Selino-Kasteli.  (Pashley,  Travels,  vol.  i. 
p.  162.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

TYLUS  or  TYRUS  (T.5Aoy,  Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 47; 
Twpos,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  766; ‘Steph.  B.  s.  v.'),  an 
island  in  the  Persian  gulf,  off  the  coast  of  Arabia. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  according  to 
some  traditions,  this  island  was  the  original  seat  of 
the  Phoenicians,  who  named  the  city  of  Tyre  after 
it  when  they  had  settled  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  [Phoenicia,  p.  607.]  Pliny  de- 
scribes the  island  as  abounding  in  pearls.  (Plin. 

vi.  28.  s.  32,  xii.  10.  s.  21,  xvi.  41.  s.  80;  Arrian, 

Anah.  vii.  20  ; Theophr.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  9,  v. 
6 ) [T.  H.  D.] 

TYMANDUS  (Tu/iovSos  : Eth.  TvfxavhTiv6s%  a 
place  in  Phrygia,  between  Philomelium  and  Sozo- 
polis.  (^Conc.  Chalced.  pp.  244,  and  247:  in  this 
passage  the  reading  Mav5r)vwv  irdXis  is  corrupt; 
Hierocl.  p.  673,  where  the  name  is  miswritten 
TvfxauSpos.)  It  is  possible  that  Tymandus  may  be 
the  same  as  the  Dymas  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxxviii. 
15),  for  which  some  MSS.  have  Dimas  or  Di- 
nias.  [L.  S.] 

TYMBRES,  a tributary  of  the  Sangarius,  in  the 
north  of  Phrygia  (Liv.  xxxviii.  18),  is  in  all  pro- 
bability the  same  river  as  the  one  called  by  Pliny 
(vi.  1)  Tembrogius,  which  joined  the  Sangarius,  as 
Livy  says,  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia  and  Galatia, 
and,  flowing  in  the  plain  of  Dorylaeum,  separated 
Phiygia  Epictetus  from  Phrygia  Salutaris.  It  seems 
also  to  be  the  same  river  as  the  Thyaris  and  Bathys 
mentioned  in  Byzantine  writers.  (Cinnamus,  v.  1.  p. 
Ill  ; Eichter, Wallfakrten,  p.  522,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

TYMPHAEA,  TYMPHAEI.  [Tymphe.] 

TYMPHE  (Tu/i<p^),  a mountain  on  the  confines 
of  Macedonia,  Epeirus,  and  Thessaly,  a part  of  the 
range  of  Pindus,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  district 
Tymphaea  (Tvfupala),  and  to  the  people,  the  Tym- 
PHAEi  (Tv/xcpaioi,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.').  As  it  is  stated 
that  the  river  Arachthus  rose  in  Mt.  Tymphe,  and 
that  Aeginium  was  a town  of  the  Tymphaei  (Strab. 

vii.  pp.  325,  327),  Mt.  Tymphe  may  be  identified  with 
the  summits  near  Metzovo,  and  the  Tymphaei  may 
be  regarded  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  of  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Peneius  from  Metzovo  or  Kala- 
hdka.  The  name  is  written  in  some  editions  of 
Strabo,  Stymphe  and  Stymphaei,  and  the  form  Stym- 
phaea  also  occurs  in  Arrian  (i.  7) ; but  the  ortho- 
graphy without  the  s is  perhaps  to  be  preferred.  The 
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question  whether  Stymphalis  or  Stymphalia  is  the 
same  district  as  Tymphaea  has  been  discussed  else- 
where. [Stymphalis.]  Pliny  in  one  passage  calls 
the  Tymphaei  an  Aetolian  people  (iv.  2.  s.  3),  and 
in  another  a Macedonian  (iv.  10.  s.  17),  while  Ste- 
phanus  B.  describes  the  mountain  as  Thesprotian, 
and  Strabo  (I.  c.)  the  people  as  an  Epirotic  race. 

Stephanus  B.  mentions  a town  Tymphaea,  which 
is  probably  the  same  place  called  Trampya  (Tpo^u- 
TTva)  by  others,  where  Polysperchon,  who  was  a native 
of  this  district,  murdered  Hercules,  the  son  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  (Lycophr.  795  ; Diodor.  xx.  28, 
with  Wesseling  s note  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Tpa^uTrua.) 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  422,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
275,  276.) 

TYMPHRESTUS.  [Pindus.] 

TY'HDARIS  (TvvSapls.  Strab.;  TvvUdpiov,  Ptol.: 
Eth.  Tvi/Sap'iTT]s,  Tyndaritanus:  Tindaro),  a city 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Mylae  (^Milazzd) 
and  Agathyrna.  It  was  situated  on  a bold  and  lofty 
hill  standing  out  as  a promontory  into  the  spacious 
bay  bounded  by  the  Punta  di  Milazzo  on  the  E., 
and  the  Capo  Calava  on  the  W.,  and  was  distant 
according  to  the  Itineraries  36  miles  from  Messana. 
{It.  Ant.  p.  90  ; Tab.  Pent.')  It  was  a Greek  city, 
and  one  of  the  latest  of  all  the  cities  in  Sicily  that 
could  claim  a purely  Greek  origin,  having  been 
founded  by  the  elder  Dionysius  in  b.  c.  395.  The 
original  settlers  were  the  remains  of  the  Messenian 
exiles,  who  had  been  driven  from  Naupactus , Zacyn- 
thus,  and  the  Peloponnese  by  the  Spartans  after 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  These  had  at 
first  been  established  by  Dionysius  at  Messana,  when 
he  repeopled  that  city  [Messana]  ; but  the  Spar- 
tans having  taken  umbrage  at  this,  he  transferred 
them  to  the  site  of  Tyndaris,  which  had  previously 
been  included  in  the  territory  of  Abacaenum.  The 
colonists  themselves  gave  to  their  new  city  the  name 
of  Tyndaris,  from  their  native  divinities,  the  Tynda- 
ridae  or  Dioscuri,  and  readily  admitting  fresh  citizens 
from  other  quarters,  soon  raised  their  whole  popula- 
tion to  the  number  of  5000  citizens.  (Died.  xiv.  78.) 
The  new  city  thus  rose  at  once  to  be  a place  of  con.si- 
derable  importance.  It  is  next  mentioned  in  b.  c. 
344,  when  it  was  one  of  the  first  cities  that  declared 
in  favour  of  Timoleon  after  his  landing  in  Sicily.  (Id. 
xvi.  69.)  At  a later  period  we  find  it  mentioned  as 
espousing  the  cau.se  of  Hieron,  and  supporting  him 
during  his  war  against  the  Mamertines,  b.  c.  269. 
On  that  occasion  he  rested  his  position  upon  Tyn- 
daris on  the  left,  and  on  Tauromenium  on  the  right. 
(Diod.  xxii.  Exc.  H.  p.  499.)  Indeed  the  strong 
position  of  Tyndaris  rendei-ed  it  in  a strategic  point 
of  view  as  important  a post  upon  the  Tyrrhenian,  as 
Tauromenium  was  upon  the  Sicilian  sea,  and  hence 
we  find  it  frequently  mentioned  in  subsequent  wars. 
In  the  First  Punic  War  it  was  at  first  dependent 
upon  Carthage ; and  though  the  citizens,  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms,  were  at  one  time 
on  the  point  of  revolting  to  Rome,  they  were  re- 
strained by  the  Carthaginians,  who  carried  off  all  the 
chief  citizens  as  hostages.  (Diod.  xxiii.  p.  502.) 
In  B.  o.  257,  a sea-fight  took  place  off  Tyndaris, 
between  that  city  and  the  Liparaean  islands,  in 
which  a Roman  fleet  under  C.  Atilius  obtained  some 
advantage  over  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  but  without 
any  decisive  result.  (Poly.  i.  25;  Zonar.  viii.  12.) 
The  Roman  fleet  is  described  on  that  occasion  as 
touching  at  the  promontory  of  Tyndaris,  but  the 
city  had  not  yet  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  the  fall  of  Panormus,  in  b.  c.  254,  that 
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Tyndaris  expelled  the  Carthaginian  gari’ison,  and 
joined  the  Roman  alliance.  (Diod.  xxiii.  p.  505.) 
We  hear  but  little  of  Tyndaris  under  the  Roman 
government,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  a flourishing 
and  considerable  city.  Cicero  calls  it  “ nobilissima 
ci  vitas  ” ( Ferr.  iii.  43),  and  we  learn  from  him  that 
the  inhabitants  had  displayed  their  zeal  and  fidelity 
towards  the  Romans  upon  many  occasions.  Among 
others  they  supplied  naval  forces  to  the  armament 
of  Scipio  Africanus  the  Younger,  a service  for  which 
he  requited  them  by  restoring  them  a statue  of  Mer- 
cury which  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians. and  which  continued  an  object  of  great  vene- 
ration in  the  city,  till  it  was  again  carried  off  by  the 
rapacious  Verres.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  39 — 42,  v.  47.) 
Tyndaris  was  also  one  of  seventeen  cities  which  had 
been  selected  by  the  Roman  senate,  apparently  as  an 
honorary  distinction,  to  contribute  to  certain  offerings 
to  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Eryx.  (Jh.  v.  47  ; 
Zumpt,  ad  he.  ; Diod.  iv.  83.)  In  other  respects 
it  had  no  peculiar  privileges,  and  was  in  the  condi- 
tion of  an  ordinary  municipal  town,  with  its  own 
magistrates,  local  senate,  &c.,  bat  was  certainly  in 
the  time  of  Cicero  one  of  the  most  considerable  places 
in  the  island.  It,  however,  suffered  severely  from 
the  exactions  of  Verres  (Cic.  Verr.  ll.  cc.),  and  the 
inhabitants,  to  revenge  themselves  on  their  oppressor, 
publicly  demolished  his  statue  as  soon  as  he  had 
quitted  the  island.  (/6.  ii.  66.) 

Tyndaris  again  bore  a considerable  part  in  the  war 
between  Sextus  Pompeius  and  Octavian  (b.  c.  36). 
It  was  one  of  the  points  occupied  and  fortified  by  the 
former,  when  preparing  for  the  defence  of  the  Sici- 
lian straits,  but  was  taken  by  Agrippa  after  his  naval 
victory  at  Mylae,  and  became  one  of  his  chief  posts, 
from  which  he  carried  on  offensive  warfare  against 
Pompey.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  105, 109,  1 16.)  Sub- 
sequently to  this  we  hear  nothing  more  of  Tyndaris 
in  history  ; but  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  having  con- 
tinued to  subsist  throughout  the  period  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  places 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily  which,  in  his  time,  still  de- 
served the  name  of  cities  ; and  Pliny  gives  it  the 
title  of  a Colonia.  It  is  probable  that  it  received  a 
colony  under  Augustus,  as  we  find  it  bearing  in  an 
inscription  the  titles  of  “ Colonia  Augusta  Tyndarita- 
norum.”  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272  ; Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14  ; 
Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 2 ; Orell.  Inscr.  955.)  Pliny  indeed 
mentions  a great  calamity  which  the  city  had  sus- 
tained, when  (he  tells  us)  half  of  it  was  swallowed 
up  by  the  sea,  probably  from  an  earthquake  having 
caused  the  fall  of  part  of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands, 
but  we  have  no  clue  to  the  date  of  this  event; 
(Plin.  ii.  92.  s.  94.)  The  Itineraries  attest  the  ex- 
istence of  Tyndaris,  apparently  still  as  a considerable 
place,  in  the  fourth  century.  (Jtin.  Ant.  pp.  90, 
93;  Tab.  Pmt.') 

The  site  of  Tyndaris  is  now  wholly  deserted,  but 
the  name  is  retained  by  a church,  which  crowns  the 
most  elevated  point  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city 
formerly  stood,  and  is  still  called  the  Madonna  di 
Tindaro.  It  is  650  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 
foi-ms  a consj)icuous  landmark  to  sailors.  Consi- 
derable ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  also  visible.  It 
occupied  the  whole  plateau  or  summit  of  the  hill,  and 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  may  be  traced,  at  in- 
tervals, all  round  the  brow  of  the  cliffs,  except  in  one 
part,  facing  the  sea,  where  the  cliff  is  now  quite  preci- 
pitous. It  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  here  that  a 
part  of  the  cliff  fell  in,  in  the  manner  recorded  by 
Pliny  (ii.  92.  s.  94).  Two  gates  of  the  city  are  also 
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still  distinctly  to  be  traced.  The  chief  monuments, 
of  which  the  ruins  are  still  extant  within  the  circuit 
of  the  walls,  are:  the  theatre,  of  which  the  remains 
are  in  imperfect  condition,  but  sufficient  to  show  that 
it  was  not  of  large  size,  and  apparently  of  Roman 
construction,  or  at  least,  like  that  of  Tauromenium, 
rebuilt  in  Roman  times  upon  the  Greek  foundations ; 
a large  edifice  with  two  handsome  stone  arches,  com- 
monly called  a Gymnasium,  but  the  real  purpose  of 
which  is  very  difficult  to  determine;  several  other  edi- 
fices of  Roman  times,  but  of  wholly  uncertain  cha- 
racter, a mosaic  pavement,  and  some  Roman  tombs. 
(Serra  di  Falco,  Anticliita  della  Sicilia,  vol.  v.  part 
vi.;  Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  101;  Hoare’s  Classical  Tour, 
vol.  ii.  p.  217,  &c.)  Numerous  inscriptions,  frag- 
ments of  sculpture,  and  architectural  decorations,  as 
well  as  coins,  vases,  &c.  have  also  been  discovered  on 
the  site.  [E.  H B.] 

TYNDIS  (TurSts,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 16),  a river  of 
India  intra  Gangem,  which  flowed  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  There  is  great  doubt  which  of  two  rivers, 
the  Manades  (^Mahandda')  or  the  Maesolus  (^Godd- 
very\  represents  this  stream.  According  to  Mannert 
it  was  the  southern  branch  of  the  former  river  (v.  1. 
p.  173).  But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  more  likely  that 
it  is  another  name  for  the  Goddvery.  [V.] 

TYNIDRUMENSE  OPP.  [Thunudromon.] 
TYNNA  (Tvvva'),  a place  in  Cataonia  or  the 
southern  part  of  Cappadocia,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Faustinopolis,  is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy 
(V.  7.  § 7).  [L.  S.] 

TYPAEUS.  [Olympia.] 

TYPA'NEAE  (Tvnaveat,  Polyb.  Steph.  B. ; Tvfi- 
Traveai,  Strab. ; Tv/xirdueta,  Ptol. : Eth.  Tviravea.Trjs'), 
a town  of  Triphylia  in  Elis,  mentioned  by  Strabo 
along  with  Hypana.  It  was  taken  by  Philip  in  the 
Social  War.  It  was  situated  in  the  mountains  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  but  its  exact  site  is  un- 
certain. Leake  supposes  it  to  be  represented  by  the 
ruins  near  Platiand]  but  Boblaye  supposes  these  to 
be  the  remains  of  Aepy  or  Aepium  [Akpy],  and 
that  Typaneae  stood  on  the  hill  of  Mah'ysia.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  343  ; Polyb.  iv.  77 — 79  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v 
Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 18  ; Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  82; 
Boblaye,  i2ec/te?’cAe5,  (fc.  p.  133;  Ross,  Reisenim 
Peloponnes,'^.  105  ; Curtius,  Pehponnesos,  vol.  ii. 
p.89.) 

TYRA'CIA  or  TYEACI'NA  (TvpaKivai,  Steph. 
B : Eth.  Tyraciensis,  Plin.),  a city  of  Sicily,  of 
which  very  little  is  known.  It  is  noticed  by 
Stephanus  as  “ a small  but  flourishing  city;”  and 
the  Tyracienses  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the 
municipal  communities  of  the  interior  of  Sicily. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.',  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  It  is  doubtful 
v/hether  the  “ Tyracinus,  princeps  civitatis,”  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  (^Vei'r.  iii.  56)  is  a citizen  of 
Tyracia  or  one  of  Helorus  who  bore  the  proper 
name  of  Tyracinus.  In  either  case  the  name  was 
probably  derived  from  the  city:  but  though  the 
existence  of  this  is  clearly  established,  we  are 
wholly  without  any  clue  to  its  position. 

Several  wi'iters  would  identify  the  Trinacia 
(TpivaKia')  of  Diodorus  (xii.  29),  which  that  writer 
describes  as  having  been  one  of  the  chief  towns  of 
the  Siculi,  until  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Syracusans  in  b.  c.  439,  with  the  Tyracinae  of 
Stephanus  and  Tyracia  of  Pliny.  Both  names 
being  otherwise  unknown,  the  readings  are  in  both 
cases  uncertain:  but  Diodorus  seems  to  represent 
Trinacia  as  having  been  totally  destroyed,  which 
I would  sufficiently  account  for  its  not  being  again 
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mentioned  in  history : and  there  is  no  other  reason 
for  assuming  the  two  places  to  be  identical.  (Cluver. 
Sicil.  p.  388;  Holsten.  Not.  ad  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ; 
Wesseling,  ad  Diod.  1.  c.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TYRALLIS  (TupaXAis),  a place  in  Cappadocia, 
on  the  south-west  of  Cabassus,  on  the  river  Cydnus. 
(Ptol.  V.  7.  § 7.)  [L.  S.] 

TYRAMBAE  (TvpdjuSai,  Ptol.  v.  9.  § 17),  a 
people  of  Asiatic  Sarinatia,  whose  chief  city  was 
Tyrainbe  (Tupdp§T),  ib.  § 4,  &c.;  Strab.  xi.  p.  494), 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Rhombites  Mi- 
nor. [T.  H.  D.] 

TYRANGl'TAE  (Tvpayye7rai.,  Tvpayyerat,  or 
Tvpeyerat,  Strab.  vii.  p.  289,  &c.;  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 25), 
literally,  the  Getae  of  the  Tyras,  an  immigrant 
tribe  of  European  Sarmatia  dwelling  E.  of  the  river 
Tyras,  near  the  Harpii  and  Tagri,  and,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  the  northern  neighbours  of  Lower  Moesia. 
Pliny  (v.  12.  s.  26)  calls  them,  with  more  correct 
orthography,  Tyragetae,  and  represents  them  as 
dwelling  on  a large  island  in  the  Tyras.  [T.  H.  D.] 
TYRANNOBOAS  (Tvpawo§6as),  an  emporium 
on  the  western  coast  of  Bengal  between  Mandagara 
and  Byzantium,  noticed  by  the  author  of  the  Peri- 
plus  (p.  30.)  It  cannot  now  be  identified  with  any 
place.  . [V.] 

TYRAS  (b  Tupas,  Strab.  ii.  p.  107),  one  of  the 
principal  rivers  of  European  Sarmatia.  According 
to  Herodotus  (iv.  51)  it  rose  in  a large  lake,  whilst 
Ptolemy  (iii.  5.  § 17,  8.  § 1,  &c.)  places  its  sources 
in  Mount  Carpates,  and  Sti*abo(Z.  c.)  says  that  they 
are  unknown.  The  account  of  Herodotus,  however, 
is  correct,  as  it  rises  in  a lake  in  Gallicia.  (Georgii, 
Alte-Geogr.  p.  269.)  It  ran  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion parallel  with  the  Ister,  and  formed  part  of  the 
boundary  between  Dacia  and  Sarmatia.  It  fell  into 
the  Pontus  Euxinus  to  the  NE.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Ister;  the  distance  between  them  being,  according 
to  Strabo,  900  stadia  (Strab.  vii.  p.  305,  seq.),  and, 
according  to  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  26),  130  miles  (from 
the  Pseudostoma).  Scymnus  (^Fr.  51)  describes  it 
as  of  easy  navigation,  and  abounding  in  fish.  Ovid 
(ex  Pont.  iv.  10.  50)  speaks  of  its  rapid  course.  At 
a later  period  it  obtained  the  name  of  Danastris  or 
Danastus  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  3.  § 3 ; Jornand.  Get. 
5;  Const.  Porphyr.  de  Adm.  Imp.  8),  whence  its 
modern  name  of  Dniester  (Neister),  though  the 
Turks  still  call  it  Tural.  (Cf.  Herod,  iv.  11, 47,  82; 
Scylax,  p.  29;  Sirab.  i.  p.  14;  Mela,  ii.  l,&c.;  also 
Schaffarik,  Slav.  Alterth.  i.  p.  505.)  The  form 
Tvpis  is  sometimes  found.  (Steph.  B.  p.  671; 
Suid.  s.  V.  'ZkvOui  and  Hoaeibcvvios.')  [T.  H.  D.] 
TYRAS  (Tvpas,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 16),  a town  of 
European  Sarmatia,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  just  described.  (Herod,  iv.  51;  Mela,  ii.  1.) 
It  was  originally  a Milesian  colony  (Scymn.  Fr.  55 ; 
Anon.  Peripl.  P.  Eux.  p.  9);  although  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (xxii.  8.  § 41),  apparently  from  the 
similarity  of  the  name,  which  be  writes  “ Tyros,” 
ascribes  its  foundation  to  the  Phoenicians  from  Tyre. 
Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  26;  cf.  Steph.  B.  p.  671)  identifies 
it  with  an  older  town  named  Ophiusa  (“  gelidis  pol- 
lens Ophiusa  venenis,”  Val.  Place,  vi.  84).  Ptolemy, 
however  (1.  c.),  makes  them  two  difierent  towns ; and 
places  Ophiusa  somewhat  more  N.,  and  towards  the 
interior.  Scylax  knows  only  Ophiusa,  whilst  the 
later  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  knew  only  Tyras. 
(Cf.  Neumann,  Die  Hellenen  im  Skytkenlande, 
p.  357,  seq.)  It  probably  lay  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Ackermann.  (Clarke,  Travels,  ii,  p.  124; 
Kohl,  Reisen  in  Siidrussland,  i.  167.)  [T.  H.  D.j 
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TYRIAEUM  (Tvpiaiov : Eth.  Tyrienses),  a town 
of  Lycaonia,  which  according  to  Xenophon  (^Anah. 
i.  2.  § 24)  was  20  parasangs  west  of  Iconium,  and 
according  to  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  663)  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Phrygia,  and  probably  on  the  road  from 
Synnada  to  Laodiceia,  and  between  the  latter  and 
Philomelium.  Near  this  town  Cyrus  the  Younger 
reviewed  his  forces  when  he  marched  against  his 
brother.  (Comp.  Plin.  v.  25  ; Hierocl.  p.  672  ; and 
Cone.  Chalced.  p.  401,  where  the  name  is  written 
TvpdXov.')  It  is  possible  that  Tyriaeum  may  be  the 
same  town  as  the  Totarion  or  Tetradion  of  Ptolemy 
(v.  4.  § 10),  the  Tyrasion  in  the  Cone.  Chaleed. 
(p.  669),  and  the  Tyganion  of  Anna  Comnena  (xv. 
7,  13).  Its  site  seems  to  be  marked  by  the  modern 
Ilgtin  or  Ilghun.  (Hamilton,  Researches,  ii.  p.  200  ; 
Kiepert  in  Franz,  Funf  Inschriften,  p.  36.)  [L.  S.] 
TYRICTACA  (TvpiKTdKr)  or  Tajpjrd/cTj,  Ptol.  iii. 
6.  § 4),  a town  in  the  Chersonesus  Taurica.  (Cf. 
Anon.  Peripl.  P.  Eux.  p.  4.,  where  it  is  written 
Tvpio'rdKr).')  Dubois  de  Montperreux  identifies  it 
with  some  ruins  found  on  lake  Thurhach.  (Voy. 
autour  du  Caucase,  v.  p.  247.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

TYRISSA  (Tdpia-aa,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 39  : Eth. 
Tyrissaeus,  Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17),  a town  of  Emathia 
in  Macedonia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  next  to  Eu- 
ropus. 

TYRI'TAE  (Tvplrai,  Herod,  iv.  51),  certain 
Greeks  settled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyras,  probably 
Milesians  who  built  the  tow.n  of  that  name.  [T.  H.  D.J 
TYRRHE'NIA,  TYRRHE'NI.  [Etruria.] 
TYRRHE'NUM  MARE  (rh  Tu^prjviKSu  iriKa- 
yos'),  was  the  name  given  in  ancient  times  to  the 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  which  adjoins  the  W. 
coast  of  Italy.  It  is  evident  from  the  name  itself 
that  it  was  originally  employed  by  the  Greeks,  who 
universally  called  the  people  of  Etruria  Tyrrhenians, 
and  was  merely  adopted  from  them  by  the  Romans. 
The  latter  people  indeed  frequently  used  the  term 
Tuscum  Mare  (Liv.  v.  33;  Mel.  ii.  4.  § 9),  but 
still  more  often  designated  the  sea  on  the  W.  of 
Italy  simply  as  “ the  lower  sea,”  IiIare  Inferum, 
just  as  they  termed  the  Adriatic  *■  the  upper  sea  ” 
or  Mare  Superum.  (Mel.  ii.  4.  § 1 ; Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  10;  Liv.  1.  c.)  The  name  of  Tyrrhenum  Mare 
was  indeed  in  all  probability  never  in  use  among 
the  Romans,  otherwise  than  as  a mere  geographical 
term ; but  with  the  Greeks  it  was  certainly  the 
habitual  designation  of  that  portion  of  the  Medi- 
terranean which  extended  from  the  coast  of  Liguria 
to  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  and  from  the  mainland 
of  Italy  to  the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  on 
the  W.  (Polyb.  i.  10,  14,  &c.;  Strab.  ii.  p,  122,  v. 
p.  211,  &c.;  Dionys  Per.  83;  Scjl.  §§  15,  17; 
Agathem.  ii.  14.)  The  period  at  which  it  came 
into  use  is  uncertain ; it  is  not  found  in  Herodotus 
or  Thucydides,  and  Scylax  is  the  earliest  author  now 
extant  by  whom  the  name  is  mentioned.  [E.  H.  B.J 
TYRRHINE.  [Ogyris.J 
TYRSUS.  [Thyrsus.] 

TYRUS  (Tvpos,  Herod,  ii.  44,  &c. : Eth.  Tvpios, 
Tyrius),  the  most  celebrated  and  important  city 
of  Phoenicia.  By  the  Israelites  it  was  called 
Tsor  (Josh.  xix.  29,  &c.),  which  means  a rock 
but  by  the  Tyrians  themselves  Sor  or  Sur  (The- 
odoret.  in  Ezek.  xxvi.),  which  appellation  it  still  re- 
tains. For  the  initial  letter  t was  substituted  by 
the  Greeks,  and  from  them  adopted  by  the  Romans  ; 
but  the  latter  also  used  the  form  Sara  or  Sarra, 
said  to  be  derived  from  the  Phoenician  name  of 
the  purple  fish  ; whence  also  the  adjective  Sarra- 
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nus.  (Plaut.  True.  2,  6,  58;  Virg.  Georg,  ii.  606; 
Juv.  X.  38;  Gell.  xiv.  6,  &c.)  The  former  of  these 
etymologies  is  the  preferable  one.  (Shaw,  Travels, 
ii.  p.  31.)  The  question  of  the  origin  of  Tyre  has 
been  already  discussed,  its  commerce,  manufactures 
and  colonies  described,  and  the  principal  events  of 
its  history  narrated  at  some  length  [Phoenicia, 
p.  608,  seq.],  and  this  article  will  therefore  be  m.ore 
particularly  devoted  to  the  topography,  and  to  what 
may  be  called  the  material  history,  of  the  city. 

Strabo  (xvi.  p.  756)  places  Tyre  at  a distance  of 
200  stadia  from  Sidon,  which  pretty  nearly  agrees 
with  the  distance  of  24  miles  assigned  by  the  Itin. 
Ant.  (p.  149)  and  the  Tab.  Peuting.  It  was  built 
partly  on  an  island  and  partly  on  the  mainland. 
According  to  Pliny  (v.  19.  s.  17)  the  island  was 
22  stadia,  or  2j  miles,  in  circumference,  and  was 
originally  separated  from  the  continent  by  a deep 
channel  -^ths  of  a mile  in  breadth.  In  his  time, 
however,  as  well  as  long  previously  (cf.  Strab.  1.  c.), 
it  was  connected  with  the  mainland  by  an  isthmus 
formed  by  the  mole  or  causeway  constructed  by 
Alexander  when  he  was  besieging  Tyre,  and  by 
subsequent  accumulations  of  sand.  Some  authorities 
state  the  channel  to  have  been  only  3 stadia  (Scylax, 
p.  42)  or  4 stadia  broad  (Diodor.  Sic.  xvii.  60; 
Curt.  iv.  2);  and  Arrian  (^Anah.  ii.  18)  describes  it 
as  shallow  near  the  continent  and  only  6 fathoms 
in  depth  at  its  deepest  part  near  the  island.  The 
accretion  of  the  isthmus  must  have  been  consider- 
able in  the  course  of  ages.  William  of  Tyre  de- 
scribes it  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades  as  a bow-shot 
across  (xiii.  4);  the  Pere  Roger  makes  it  only  50 
paces  (Terre  Sainte,  p.  41);  but  at  present  it  is 
about  3 of  a mile  broad  at  its  narrowest  part,  near 
the  island. 

That  part  of  the  city  which  lay  on  the  mainland 
was  called  Palae-Tyrus,  or  Old  Tyre;  an  appellation 
from  which  we  necessarily  infer  that  it  existed  pre- 
viously to  the  city  on  the  island;  and  this  inference 
is  confirmed  by  Ezekiel’s  prophetical  description  of 
the  siege  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Ba- 
bylon, the  particulars  of  which  are  not  suitable 
to  an  island  city.  Palae-Tyrus  extended  along  the 
shore  from  the  river  Leontes  on  the  N.,  to  the  foun- 
tain of  Ras-el-Ain  on  the  S.,  a space  of  7 miles; 
w'hich,  however,  must  haV6  included  the  suburbs. 
When  Strabo  says  (xvi.  p.  758)  that  Palae-Tyrus 
was  30  stadia,  or  3f  miles,  distant  from  Tyre,  he 
is  pro’oably  considering  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  former.  Pliny  (1.  c.)  assigns  a circumference 
of  19  miles  to  the  two  cities.  The  plain  in  which 
Palae-Tyrus  was  situated  was  one  of  the  broadest 
and  most  fertile  in  Phoenicia.  The  fountain  above 
mentioned  afibrded  a constant  supply  of  pure  spring 
water,  which  was  received  into  an  octagon  reservoir, 
60  feet  in  diameter  and  18  feet  deep.  Into  this  re- 
servoir the  water  gushes  to  within  3 feet  of  the  top. 
(Maundrell,  Journey,  p.  67.)  Hence  it  was  distri- 
buted through  the  town  by  means  of  an  aqueduct, 
all  trace  of  which  has  now  disappeared  (Robinson, 
Palest,  iii.  p.  684.)  The  unusual  contrast  between 
the  bustle  of  a great  seaport  and  the  more  tranquil 
operations  of  rural  life  in  the  fertile  fields  which 
surrounded  the  town,  presented  a striking  scene 
which  is  described  with  much  felicity  in  the  Diony- 
siaca  of  Nonnus  (40,  327,  sqq.). 

The  island  on  which  the  new  city  was  built  is  the 
largest  rock  of  a belt  that  runs  along  this  part 
of  the  coast.  We  have  no  means  of  determining  the 
origin  of  the  island  city;  but  it  must  of  course  have 
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arisen  in  the  period  between  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  alterations  which  the 
coast  has  undergone  at  this  part  render  it  difficult 
to  determine  the  original  size  of  the  island.  Maun- 
drell (p.  66)  estimated  it  at  only  40  acres;  but  he 
was  guided  solely  by  his  eye.  The  city  was  sur- 
rounded with  a wall,  the  height  of  which,  where  it 
faced  the  mainland,  was  150  feet.  (Arrian,  Anah. 
ii.  18.)  The  foundations  of  this  wall,  which  must 
have  marked  the  limits  of  the  island  as  well  as  of 
the  city,  may  still  be  discerned,  but  have  not  been 
accurately  traced.  The  measurement  of  Pliny  before 
cited  must  doubtless  include  the  subsequent  accre- 
tions, both  natural  and  artificial.  The  smallness  of 
the  area  was,  however,  compensated  by  the  great 
height  of  the  houses  of  Tyre,  which  were  not  built 
after  the  eastern  fashion,  but  story  upon  story, 
like  those  of  Aradus,  another  Phoenician  island  city 
(Mela,  ii.  7),  or  like  the  insulae  of  Rome.  (Strab. 
1.  c.)  Thus  a much  larger  population  might  be  ac- 
commodated than  the  area  seems  to  promise.  Ber- 
tou,  calculating  from  the  latter  alone,  estimates  the 
inhabitants  of  insular  Tyre  at  between  22,000  and 
23,000.  (Topogr.  de  Tyr,  p.  17.)  But  the  ac- 
counts of  the  capture  of  Tyre  by  Alexander,  as  will 
appear  in  the  sequel,  show  a population  of  at  least 
double  that  number;  and  it  should  be  recollected 
that,  from  the  maritime  pursuits  of  the  Tyrians,  a 
large  portion  of  them  must  have  been  constantly 
at  sea.  Moreover,  part  of  the  western  side  of 
the  island  is  now  submerged,  to  the  extent  of  more 
than  a mile;  and  that  this  was  once  occupied  by 
the  city  is  shown  by  the  bases  of  columns  which 
may  still  be  discerned.  These  remains  were  much 
more  considerable  in  the  time  of  Benjamin  of  Tu- 
dela,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century,  who 
mentions  that  towers,  markets,  streets,  and  halls 
might  be  observed  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  (p.  62, 
ed.  Asher). 

Insular  Tyre  was  much  improved  by  king  Hiram, 
who  in  this  respect  was  the  Augustus  of  the  city. 
He  added  to  it  one  of  the  islands  lying  to  the  N.,  by 
filling  up  the  intervening  space.  This  island,  the 
outline  of  which  can  no  longer  be  traced,  previously 
contained  a temple  of  Baal,  or,  according  to  the  Greek 
way  of  speaking,  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter.  (Joseph, 
c.  Apion,  i.  17.)  It  was  by  the  space  thus  gained, 
as  well  as  by  substructions  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  island,  that  Hiram  was  enabled  to  enlarge  and 
beautify  Tyre,  and  to  form  an  extensive  public  place, 
which  the  Greeks  called  Eurychorus.  The  artificial 
ground  which  Hiram  formed  for  this  purpose  may 
still  be  traced  by  the  loose  rubbish  of  which  it  con- 
sists. The  frequent  earthquakes  with  which  Tyre 
has  been  visited  (Sen.  Q.  N.  ii.  26)  have  rendered 
it  diflScult  to  trace  its  ancient  configuration;  and 
alterations  have  been  observed  even  since  the  recent 
one  of  1837  (Kenrick,  Phoenicia,  p.  353,  &c.). 

The  powerful  navies  of  Tyre  were  received  and 
sheltered  in  two  roadsteads  and  two  harbours,  one 
on  the  N.,  the  other  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island. 
The  northern,  or  Sidonian  roadstead,  so  called  be- 
cause it  looked  towards  Sidon  (Arrian,  ii.  20),  was 
protected  by  the  chain  of  small  islands  already  men- 
tioned. The  harbour  which  adjoined  it  was  formed 
by  a natural  inlet  on  the  NE.  side  of  the  island.  On 
the  N.,  from  which  quarter  alone  it  was  exposed  to 
the  wind,  it  was  rendered  secure  by  two  .sea-walls 
running  parallel  to  each  other,  at  a distance  of  100 
feet  apart,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  plan.  Portions 
of  these  walls  may  still  be  traced.  The  eastern  side 
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of  the  harbour  was  enclosed  by  two  ledges  of  rock, 
with  the  assistance  of  walls,  having  a passage  be- 
tween them  about  140  feet  wide,  which  formed  the 
mouth  of.  the  harbour.  In  case  of  need  this  entrance 
could  be  closed  with  a boom  or  chain.  At  present 
this  harbour  is  almost  choked  with  sand,  and  only  a 
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small  basin,  of  about  40  yards  in  diameter,  can  be 
traced  (Shaw,  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  30);  but  in  its 
original  state  it  was  about  300  yards  long,  and  from 
230  to  240  yards  wide.  Part  of  the  modern  town 
of  Sur,  or  Sour,  is  built  over  its  southern  portion, 
and  only  vessels  of  v.  ry  shallow  draught  can  enter. 


PLAN 

I (From  Kenrick’ 

A.  Northern  harbour. 

B.  Supposed  limit  of  ancient  harbour 

C.  Tract  of  loose  sand. 

D.  Southern,  or  Egyptian,  harbour. 

E.  Southern,  or  Egyptian,  roadstead. 

FF.  Isthmus  formed  by  Alexander’s  mole. 

GG.  Depression  in  the  sand. 

H.  Northern,  or  Sidonian,  roadstead. 

an.  Portions  of  inner  sea-wall,  visible  above  water. 

bb.  Ancient  canal. 

1.  Entrance  of  northern  harbour. 

2,  2.  Original  line  of  sea-wall. 

3,  3.  Outer  wall,  now  below  water. 

4,  4,;4,  4.  Line  of  rocks,  bordered  on  the  E.  by  a wall, 
not  of  ancient  construction. 

5.  Ledge  of  rocks  projecting  90  feet  into  the  sea. 

The  southern  roadstead  was  called  the  Egyptian, 
from  its  lying  towards  that  country,  and  is  described 
by  Strabo  (1.  c.)  as  unenclosed.  If,  however,  the 
researches  of  Bertou  may  be  relied  upon  ( Topogr.  de 
Tyr,  p.  14),  a stupendous  sea-wall,  or  breakwater, 
35  feet  thick,  and  running  straight  in  a SW.  direc- 
tion, for  a distance  of  2 miles,  may  still  be  traced. 
The  wall  is  said  to  be  covered  with  2 or  3 fathoms 
of  water,  whilst  within  it  the  depth  is  from  6 to  8 
fathoms.  Bertou  admits,  however,  that  this  wall 
has  never  been  carefully  examined;  and  if  it  had 
existed  in  ancient  times,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive how  so  stupendous  a work  should  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  all  the  writers  of  antiquity.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  the  whole  southern  part 
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“ Phoenicia.”) 

6.  Columns  united  to  the  rock. 

7.  Rock,  below  5 feet  of  rubbish. 

8.  Ledge  of  rocks  extending  200  feet  into  the 

sea. 

9.  Remains  of  a wall,  with  irons  for  mooring. 

10.  Masonry,  showing  the  entrance  of  the  canal. 

11,11,11,11.  Walls  of  the  Cothon  or  harbour,  about  25 

feet  broad. 

12,  12.  Portions  of  wall  overturned  in  the  harbour. 

13.  Rocky  islets. 

14.  Supposed  submarine  dyke  or  breakwater. 

15.  Commencement  of  the  isthmus,  covering 

several  yards  of  the  harbour  wall. 

16.  Angle  of  the  ancient  wall  of  circumvallation, 

and  probable  limit  of  the  island  on  the  E. 

of  the  island  was  occupied  by  a cothon,  or  dock,  se- 
parated from  the  roadstead  by  a wall,  the  remains 
of  which  are  still  visible.  This  harbour,  like  the 
northern  one,  could  be  closed  with  a boom ; whence 
Chariton  (vii.  2.  p.  126,  Reiske)  takes  occasion  to 
compare  the  security  of  Tyre  to  that  of  a house  with 
bolted  doors.  At  present,  however,  there  is  nothing 
to  serve  for  a harbour,  and  even  the  roadstead  is 
not  secure  in  all  winds.  (Shaw,  ii.  p.  30.)  The 
northern  and  southern  harbours  were  connected  to- 
gether by  means  of  a canal,  so  that  ships  could  pass 
from  one  to  the  other.  This  canal  may  still  be 
traced  by  the  loose  sand  with  which  it  is  filled. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  sieges  sustained 
by  Tyre  at  the  hands  of  Shalmaneser,  Nebuchadnezs- 
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zar,  Alexander,  and  Antigonus.  [Phoenicia,  pp. 
610 — 613].  That  by  Alexander  was  so  remark- 

able, and  had  so  much  influence  on  the  topography 
of  Tyre,  that  we  reserved  the  details  of  it  for  this 
place,  as  they  may  be  collected  from  the  narra- 
tives of  Arrian  (^Anah.  ii.  17 — 26),  Diodorus  Si- 
culus (xvii.  40 — 45),  and  Q.  Curtius  (iv.  4—27). 
The  insular  situation  of  Tyre,  the  height  and 
strength  of  its  walls,  and  the  command  which  it 
possessed  of  the  sea,  seemed  to  render  it  impregnable; 
and  hence  the  Tyrians,  when  summoned  by  Alexander 
to  surrender,  prepared  for  an  obstinate  resistance. 
The  only  method  which  occurred  to  the  mind  of  that 
conqueror  of  overcoming  the  diflSculties  presented  to 
his  arms  by  the  site  of  Tyre,  was  to  connect  it  with 
the  mainland  by  means  of  a mole.  The  materials 
for  such  a structure  were  at  hand  in  abundance. 
The  deserted  buildings  of  Palae-Tyrus  afforded 
plenty  of  stone,  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  timber.  For  a certain  distance, 
the  mole,  which  was  200  feet  in  breadth,  proceeded 
rapidly  and  successfully,  though  Alexander’s  work- 
men were  often  harassed  by  parties  of  Tyrian  troops, 
who  landed  in  boats,  as  well  as  by  the  Arabs  of 
the  Syrian  desert.  But  as  the  work  approached  the 
island,  the  difficulties  increased  in  a progressive  ratio. 
Not  only  was  it  threatened  with  destruction  from 
the  depth  and  force  of  the  current,  often  increased 
to  violence  by  a southerly  wind,  but  the  workmen 
were  also  exposed  to  the  missiles  of  the  Tyrian 
slingers  and  bowmen,  aimed  both  from  vessels  and 
from  the  battlements  of  the  city.  To  guard  them- 
selves from  these  attacks,  the  ^lacedonians  erected 
two  lofty  wooden  towers  at  the  extremity  of  the 
mole,  and  covered  them  with  hides  as  a protection 
against  fire.  The  soldiers  placed  on  these  towers 
occasioned  the  Tyrians  considerable  annoyance.  At 
length,  however,  the  latter  succeeded  in  setting  fire 
to  the  towers  by  means  of  a fire-ship  filled  with  com- 
bustibles ; and  afterwards,  making  a sortie  in  their 
boats,  pulled  up  the  stakes  which  protected  the 
mole,  and  destroyed  the  machines  which  the  fire 
had  not  reached.  To  complete  the  discomfiture  of 
the  Macedonians,  a great  storm  arose  and  carried 
away  the  whole  of  the  work  which  had  been  thus 
loosened. 

This  misfortune,  which  would  have  damped  the 
ardour  of  an  ordinary  man,  only  incited  Alexander 
to  renew  his  efforts  with  greater  vigour  and  on  a 
surer  plan.  He  ordered  a new  mole  to  be  con- 
structed, broader  than  the  former  one;  and  in  order 
to  obviate  the  danger  of  destruction  by  the  waves,  he 
caused  it  to  incline  towards  the  SW.,  and  thus  to 
cross  the  channel  diagonally,  instead  of  in  a straight 
line.  At  the  same  time  he  collected  a large  fleet  from 
Sidon,  whither  he  went  in  person,  from  Soli,  Mallus, 
and  other  places ; for,  with  the  exception  of  Tyre,  all 
Phoenicia  was  already  in  the  hands  of  Alexander. 
He  then  made  an  incursion  into  Coelesyria,  and 
chased  away  the  Arabs  who  annoyed  his  workmen 
employed  in  cutting  timber  in  Antilibanus.  When  he 
again  returned  to  Tyre  with  his  fleet,  which  he  had 
joined  at  Sidon,  the  new  mole  had  already  made  great 
progress.  It  was  fonned  of  whole  trees  with  their 
branches,  covered  with  layers  of  stone,  on  which 
other  trees  were  heaped.  The  Tyrian  divers,  indeed, 
sometimes  succeeded  in  loosening  the  structure 
by  pulling  out  the  trees;  but,  in  spite  of  these 
efforts,  the  work  proceeded  steadily  towards  com- 
pletion. 

The  large  fleet  which  Alexander  had  assembled 
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struck  terror  into  the  Tyrians,  who  now  confined 
themselves  to  defensive  measures.  They  sent  away 
the  old  men,  women,  and  children  to  Carthage,  and 
closed  the  mouths  of  their  harbours  with  a line  of 
triremes.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  all  the  inci- 
dents which  followed,  and  we  shall  therefore  confine 
ourselves  to  the  most  important.  Alexander  had 
caused  a number  of  new  machines  to  be  prepared, 
under  the  direction  of  the  ablest  engineers  of  Phoe- 
nicia and  Cyprus.  Some  of  these  were  planted  on 
the  mole,  which  now  very  nearly  approached  the 
city;  others  were  placed  on  board  large  vessels,  in 
order  to  batter  the  walls  on  other  sides.  Various 
were  the  devices  resorted  to  by  the  Tyrians  to  frus- 
trate these  attempts.  They  cut  the  cables  of  the 
vessels  bearing  the  battering  rams,  and  thus  sent 
them  adrift;  but  this  mode  of  defence  was  met  by 
the  use  of  iron  mooring  chains.  To  deaden  the 
blows  of  the  battering  engines,  leathern  bags  filled 
with  sea-weed  were  suspended  from  the  walls,  whilst 
on  their  summit  were  erected  large  wheel-like  ma- 
chines filled  with  soft  materials,  which  being  set  in 
rapid  motion,  either  averted  or  intercepted  the  mis- 
siles hurled  by  the  Macedonians.  A second  wall 
also  was  commenced  within  the  first.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Macedonians,  having  now  carried  the  mole 
as  far  as  the  island,  erected  towers  upon  it  equal  in 
height  to  the  walls  of  the  town,  from  which  bridges 
were  projected  towards  the  battlements,  in  order  to 
take  the  city  by  escalade.  Yet,  after  all  the  la- 
bour bestowed  upon  the  mole,  Tyre  was  not  captured 
by  means  of  it.  The  Tyrians  annoyed  the  soldiers 
who  manned  the  towers  by  throwing  out  grappling 
hooks  attached  to  lines,  and  thus  dragging  them 
down.  Nets  were  employed  to  entangle  the  hands  of 
the  assailants;  masses  of  red-hot  metal  were  hurled 
amongst  them,  and  quantities  of  heated  sand,  which, 
getting  between  the  interstices  of  the  armour,  caused 
intolerable  pain.  An  attempted  assault  from  the 
bridges  of  the  towers  was  repulsed,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  renewed.  But  a breach  was  made 
in  the  walls  by  battering  rams  fixed  on  vessels ; and 
whilst  this  was  assaulted  by  means  of  ships  provided 
with  bridges,  simultaneous  attacks  were  directed 
against  both  the  harbours.  The  Phoenician  fleet 
burst  the  boom  of  the  Egyptian  harbour,  and  took  or 
destroyed  the  ships  within  it.  The  northern  har- 
bour, the  entrance  of  which  was  undefended,  was 
easily  taken  by  the  Cyprian  fleet.  Meanwhile 
Alexander  had  entered  with  his  troops  through  the 
breach.  Pi’ovoked  by  the  long  resistance  of  the 
Tyrians  and  the  obstinate  defence  still  maintained 
from  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  the  Macedonian  soldiery 
set  fire  to  the  city,  and  massacred  8000  of  the  inha- 
bitants. The  remainder,  except  those  who  found 
shelter  on  board  the  Sidonian  fleet,  were  sold  into 
slavery,  to  the  number  of  30,000;  and  2000  were 
crucified  in  expiation  of  the  murders  of  certain  l\Ia- 
cedonians  during  the  course  of  the  siege.  The  lives 
of  the  king  and  chief  magistrates  were  spared. 

Thus  was  Tyre  captured,  after  a siege  of  seven 
months,  in  July  of  the  year  b.  c.  332.  Alexander 
then  ordered  sacrifices  and  games  in  honour  of  the 
Tyrian  Hercules,  and  consecrated  to  him  the  batter- 
ing ram  which  had  made  the  first  breach  in  the 
walls.  The  population,  which  had  been  almost  de- 
stroyed, was  replaced  by  new  colonists,  of  whom  a 
considerable  portion  seem  to  have  been  Carians.  The 
subsequent  fortunes  of  Tyre  have  already  been  re- 
corded. [Phoenicia,  p.  613.] 

For  the  coins  of  Tyre  see  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num. 
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P.  i.  vol.  iii.  pp.  379 — 393,  and  408,  seq.  Respect- 
ing its  history  and  the  present  state  of  its  remains, 
the  following  works  may  be  advantageously  con- 
sulted : Hengstenberg,  De  Rebus  Tyriorum;  Kenrick, 
Phoenicia;  ococke,  Description  c^theEast;  Volney, 
Voyage  en  Syrie;  Richter,  Wallfahrt;  Bertou,  To- 
pographic de  Tyr;  Maundrell,  Journey  from  Aleppo 
to  Damascus;  Shaw’s  Travels;  Robinson'  Biblical 
Researches,  &c.  [T.  H.  D.] 


TYSANUSA,  a port  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  on 
the  bay  of  Schoenus,  and  a little  to  the  east  of  Cape 
Posidium  (Pomp.  Mela,  i.  16).  Pliny  (v.  29) 
mentions  Tisanusa  as  a town  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. [L.  S.] 

TYSIA.  [Tisianus.] 

TZURU'LUM  (T^ovpov\6u,  Procop.  B.  Goth.  iii. 
38  ; Anna  Comn.  vii.  p.  215,  x.  p.  279;  Theophyl. 
vi.  5 ; in  Geog.  Rav.  iv.  6,  and  Tab.  Peut.,  Sural- 
lum  and  Syrallum;  in  It.  Ant.  pp.  138,  230,  Iziral- 
lum,  but  in  p.  323,  Tirallum  ; and  in  It.  Hier. 
p.  569,  Tunorullum),  a strong  town  on  a hill  in  the 
SE.  of  Thrace,  not  far  from  Perinthus,  on  the  road 
from  that  city  to  Hadrianopolis.  It  has  retained  its 
name  with  little  change  to  the  present  day,  being  the 
modern  Tchorlu  or  Tchurlu.  [J.  R.] 


U,  V. 

VABAR,  a river  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  which 
fell  into  the  sea  a little  to  the  W.  of  Saldae.  Ptolemy 
(iv.  2.  § 9)  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  OuaSap  as 
if  it  had  been  a town  ; and  Maffei  (^Mus.  Ver.  p.  463) 
thought  that  he  had  discovered  such  a place  in  the 
name  of  Bavares,  in  an  African  inscription  (cf.  Orelli, 
Inscr.  no.  529).  In  Pliny  (v.  2.  s.  1)  and  Mela  (i. 
6)  the  name  is  erroneously  written  Nabar.  It  is 
probably  the  present  Buberak.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VACALUS.  [Batavi.] 

VACCA.  1.  (Sail.  J.  29,  &c.)  or  VAGA  (Sil.  It. 
iii.  259;  Ovdya,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 28;  Bdya,  Procop.  de 
Aed.  vi.  5),  an  important  town  and  place  of  consider- 
able commerce  in  the  interior  of  Numidia,  lying  a 
long  day’s  journey  SW.  of  Utica.  Pliny  (v.  4)  calls 
it  Vagense  Oppidum.  It  was  destroyed  by  Metellus 
(Sail.  J.  69);  but  afterwards  restored  and  inhabited 
by  the  Romans.  Justinian  surrounded  it  with  a wall, 
and  named  it  Theodoria,  in  honour  of  his  consort. 
(Procop.  1.  c. ; cf.  Strab.  xvii.  p.  831 ; Sail.  J.  47,  68 ; 
Plut.  Mar.  8.  p.  409.)  Now  Bayjah  {Begia,  Beg- 
gia,  Bedsja)  in  Tunis,  on  the  borders  of  A Igiers. 
(Cf.  Shaw,  Travels,  i.  p.  183.)  Vaga  is  mentioned 
by  the  Geogr.  Nub.  (Glim.  iii.  1.  p.  88)  under  the 
name  of  Bagia,  and  by  Leo  Afric.  (p.  406,  Lorsbach) 
under  that  of  Beggia,  as  a place  of  considerable 
commerce. 

2.  A town  in  Byzacium  in  Africa  Proper,  lying 
to  the  S.  ofRuspinum  (Hirt.  B.  Afr.  74).  This  is 
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probably  the“aliud  Vagense  oppidum”  of  Pliny 
(I-  c.).  [T.  H.  D.] 

VACCAEI  (OvaKKa7oi,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 50),  an  im- 
portant people  in  the  interior  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Astures,  on  the  N. 
by  the  Cantabri,  on  the  E.  by  the  Celtiberi  (to 
whom  Appian,  Hisp.  51,  attributes  them),  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  Vettones  and  the  river  Durius.  Hence 
their  district  may  be  considered  as  marked  by  the 
modem  towns  of  Zamora,  Toro,  Palencia,  Burgos, 
and  Valladolid.  Their  chief  cities  were  Pallantia 
(Palencia')  and  Intercatia.  According  to  Diodorus 
(v.  34)  they  yearly  divided  their  land  for  tillage 
among  themselves,  and  regarded  the  produce  as 
common  property,  so  that  whoever  kept  back  any 
part  for  himself  was  capitally  punished.  (Cf.  Liv. 
XXX.  7,  xl.  47;  Polyb.  iii.  14;  Strab.  iii.  pp.  152, 
162;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Plut.  Sert.  21.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
VACOMAGI  (OvaKopdyoi,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 13),  a 
people  in  Britannia  Barbara,  near  the  Taezali,  never 
subdued  by  the  Romans.  Camden  (p.  1217)  seeks 
them  on  the  borders  of  Loch  Lomond.  Ptolemy 
(1.  c.)  ascribes  four  towns  to  them.  [T.  H.  D.J 
VACUA  (OvaKova,  Strab.  iii.  p.  153;  Ovokos, 
Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 4),  a river  in  Lusitania,  which  entered 
the  Atlantic  ocean  between  the  Durius  and  Munda, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Talabrica.  Pliny  (iv.  21. 
s.  35)  calls  it  Vacca.  The  present  Vouga.  [T.  H.  D.] 
VACUATAE  (Oua/coDara;  or  BaKovarai,  Ptol. 
iv.  6.  §10),  a people  in  the  S.  of  Mauretania  Tingi- 
tana,  extending  as  far  as  the  Little  Atlas.  [T.H.D.] 
VADA,  a place  on  or  near  the  Rhine,  in  North 
Gallia.  Tacitus  (Hist.  v.  21)  in  his  history  of  the 
war  of  Civilis  speaks  of  Civilis  attacking  on  one  day 
with  his  troops  in  four  divisions,  Arenacum,  Ba- 
tavodurum,  Grinnes,  and  Vada.  The  history  shows 
that  Grinnes  and  Vada  were  south  or  on  the  south 
side  of  the  stream  which  Tacitus  calls  the  Rhenus. 
[Grinnes.]  [G.  L.] 

VADA  SABBATA  (’2a€dT0}V  Ouada,  Strab.; 
^d€€aTa,  Ptol. ; Vado),  a town  and  port  on  the  sea- 
coast  of  Liguria,  about  30  miles  W.  of  Genua.  It 
was  situated  on  a bay  which  affords  one  of  the  best 
roadsteads  along  this  line  of  coast,  and  seems  to  have 
been  in  consequence  much  frequented  by  the  Roman 
fleets.  In  b.  c.  43  it  was  the  first  point  at  which 
M.  Antonius  halted  after  his  defeat  at  Mutina,  and 
where  he  effected  his  junction  with  Ventidius,  who 
had  a considerable  force  under  his  command.  (Cic. 
ad  Earn.  xi.  10,  13.)  D.  Brutus,  in  his  letter  to 
Cicero,  speaks  of  it  as  “ inter  Apenninum  et  Alpes,”  a 
phrase  which  obviously  refers  to  the  notion  commonly 
entertained  that  this  was  the  point  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  chains  of  mountains,  a view  adopted 
also  by  Strabo  (iv.  p.  202).  A pass  led  into  the 
interior  across  the  Apennines  from  Vada  to  Aquae 
Statiellae  which  was  probably  that  followed  by  An- 
tony. Brutus  speaks  in  strong  ternis  of  the  rugged 
and  diflScult  nature  of  the  roads  in  all  directions  from 
this  point,  (Ib.)  : but  at  a later  period  a regular 
road  was  constructed  across  the  mountains  frcm 
Vada  to  Aquae  Statiellae,  as  well  as  in  both  direc- 
tions along  the  coast.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  295 ; Tab.  Peut.) 
Under  the  Roman  Empire  we  learn  that  Vada  con- 
tinued to  be  a place  of  considerable  trade  (Jul.  Capit. 
Pert.  9, 13);  and  it  is  still  mentioned  as  a port  in  the 
IMaritime  Itinerary  (p.  502).  Some  doubt  has 
arisen  with  regard  to  its  precise  position,  though  the 
name  of  Vado  would  seem  to  be  obviously  derived 
from  it ; but  that  of  Sabbata  or  Sabatia,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  apparently  connected  with  that  of  Savona,  a 
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town  with  a small  but  secure  port  about  4 miles  N. 
of  Vado.  Livy  indeed  mentions  Savo  (undoubtedly 
the  same  with  Savona)  as  a sea-port  town  of  the 
Ligurians,  where  Mago  established  himself  during 
tlie  Second  Punic  War  (Liv.  xx.viii.  46)  ; but  the 
name  does  not  occur  again  in  any  writer,  and 
hence  Cluveiius  supposed  that  this  was  the  place 
afterwards  called  Sabbata.  There  seems,  however, 
no  doubt  that  Sabbata  or  Sabatia,  Vada  Sabbata,  or 
Vada  Sabatia,  and  Vada  simply  (as  the  name  is 
written  by  Cicero),  are  all  only  different  forms  of  the 
same  name,  and  that  the  Roman  town  of  Vada  was 
situated  on,  or  very  near,  the  same  site  as  the  pre- 
sent Vado,  a long  straggling  fishing  village,  the  bay 
of  which  still  affords  an  excellent  roadstead.  The 
distinctive  epithet  of  Sabbata  or  Sabatia  was  evi- 
dently derived  from  its  proximity  to  the  original 
Ligurian  town  of  Savo.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VADA'VERO,  a mountain  near  Bilbilis  in  the 
territory  of  the  Celtiberi,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis. 
It  appears  to  be  mentioned  only  by  Martial  (i.  50.  6), 
who  characterises  it  by  the  epithet  of  “ sacred,”  and 
adverts  to  its  rugged  character.  [T.  H.  D.] 
VADA  VOLATERRANA.  [Volaterrae]. 
VADICASSII  (J^va^iKaaaioi),  a people  of  Gallia 
Lugdunensis,  whom  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  § 16)  places  on 
the  borders  of  Belgica,  and  next  to  the  Meldae.  He 
assigns  to  the  Vadicassii  a city  Noeomagus.  D’An- 
ville  concludes  that  following  Ptolemy’s  data  we  may 
place  his  Vadicassii  in  Valois,  which  is  between 
Meaux  and  Soissons.  He  remarks  that  Valois  is 
Vadisus  in  the  capitularies  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and 
Vadensis  in  the  later  acts.  Other  geographers  have 
different  opinions.  In  many  of  the  editions  of  Pliny 
(iv.  18)  we  find  enumerated  “ Andegavi,  Viducasses, 
Vadiocasses,  Unelli;”  but  only  one  MS.  has  “ Vadio- 
casses,”  and  the  rest  have  Bodiocasses  or  Bodicasses, 
which  we  must  take  to  be  the  true  reading,  and  they 
seem  to  be  the  same  as  the  Baiocasses.  (D’An- 
ville.  Notice,  (fc. ; Ukert,  G allien.)  [G.  L.] 
VADIMO'NIS  LACUS  (ji  OvdZfiwv  Kifxvr),  Po- 
lyb. : Laglietto  di  Bassano),  a small  lake  of  Etruria, 
between  the  Ciminian  hills  a^d  the  Tiber,  celebrated 
in  history  as  the  scene  of  two  successive  defeats  of 
the  combined  Etruscan  forces  by  the  Romans.  In 
the  first  of  these  battles,  which  was  fought  in  b.  c. 
309,  the  Etruscans  had  raised  a chosen  army,  enrolled 
with  peculiar  solemnity  (lege  sacrata)  ; but  though 
they  fought  with  the  utmost  valour  and  obstinacy, 
they  sustained  so  severe  a defeat  at  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  Consul  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  that,  as  Livy 
remarks,  this  disastrous  day  first  broke  the  power  of 
Etruria  (Liv.  ix.  39).  The  second  battle  was 
fought  near  30  years  later  (b.  c.  283),  in  which  the 
allied  forces  of  the  Etruscans  and  Gauls  were  totally 
defeated  by  the  consul  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella.  (Polyb. 
ii.  20  ; Eutrop.  ii.  10  ; Flor.  i.  13.)  But  though 
thus  celebrated  in  history,  the  Vadimonian  lake  is 
a very  trifling  sheet  of  water,  in  fact,  a mere  pool 
or  stagnant  pond,  now  almost  overgrown  with  reeds 
and  bulrushes.  It  was  doubtless  more  extensive  in 
ancient  times,  though  it  could  never  have  been  of 
any  importance,  and  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a 
lake.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  younger  Pliny 
in  one  of  his  epistles  describes  it  as  a circular  basin 
abounding  in  floating  islands,  which  have  now  all 
disappeared,  and  probably  have  contributed  to  fill  up 
the  ancient  basin.  Its  waters  are  whitish  and  highly 
sulphureous,  resembling,  in  this  respect,  the  Aquae 
Albulae  near  Tibur,  where  the  phenomenon  of  float- 
ing islands  still  occasionally  occurs.  (Plin.  Ep.  viii. 
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20.)  It  enjoyed  the  reputation,  probably  on  account 
of  this  peculiar  character,  of  being  a sacred  lake.  But 
the  apparent  singularity  of  its  having  been  twice  the 
scene  of  decisive  conflicts  is  sufficiently  explained 
by  its  situation  just  in  a natural  pass  between  the 
Tiber  and  the  wooded  heights  of  the  Ciminian  forest, 
which  (as  observed  by  Mr.  Dennis)  must  always 
have  constituted  a natural  pass  into  the  plains  of 
Central  Etraria.  The  lake  itself,  which  is  now 
called  the  Laghetto  di  Bassano  from  a neighbouring 
village  of  that  name,  is  only  a very  short  distance 
from  the  Tiber,  and  about  4 miles  above  Orte,  the 
ancient  Horta.  (Dennis’s  Etruria,  vol.  i.  pp.  1 67 — 
170.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VAGA,  a town  of  the  Cantii  in  Britannia  Ro- 
mana  (Vof.  Imp.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VAGA.  [Vacca.] 

VAGEDRUSA,  the  name  of  a river  in  Sicily,  men- 
tioned by  Silius  Italicus  (xiv.  229),  according  to  the 
old  editions  of  that  author;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  true  reading  is  that  restored  by  Ru- 
perti,  “ vage  Chrysa,”  and  that  the  river  Chrysas  is 
the  one  meant.  (Ruperti,  ad  1.  c.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VAGIENNI  (Bayieyyol),  a Ligurian  tribe,  who 
inhabited  the  region  N.  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  and 
S.  of  ihe  territory  of  the  Taurini.  According  to 
Pliny  they  extended  as  far  to  the  W.  as  the  Mons 
Vesulus  or  Monte  Viso,  in  the  main  chain  of  the 
Alps  (Plin.  iii.  16.  a.  20),  while  their  chief  town 
or  capital  under  the  Roman  rule,  called  Augusta 
Vagiennorum,  was  situated  at  Bene,  between  the 
rivers  Stura  and  Tanaro,  so  that  they  must  liaA-e 
occupied  an  extensive  territory  . But  it  seems  im- 
possible to  receive  as  correct  the  statement  of  Vel- 
leius (i.  15)  that  the  Roman  colony  of  Eporedia 
(^Ivrea)  was  included  within  their  limits.  [Epo- 
redia.] It  is  singular  that  Pliny  more  than 
once  speaks  of  them  as  being  descended  from  the 
Caturiges,  while  at  the  same  time  he  distinctly 
calls  them  a Ligurian  tribe,  and  the  Caturiges  are 
commonly  reckoned  a Gaulish  one.  It  seems  pro- 
bable, however,  that  many  of  the  races  which  in- 
habited the  mountain  valleys  of  the  Alps  were 
of  Ligurian  origin;  and  thus  the  Caturiges  and 
Segusiani  may  very  possibly  have  been  of  a Li- 
gurian stock  like  their  neighbours  the  Taurini, 
though  subsequently  confounded  with  the  Gauls. 
We  have  no  account  of  the  period  at  which  the 
Vagienni  were  reduced  under  the  Roman  yoke, 
and  their  name  is  not  found  in  history  as  an  inde- 
pendent tribe.  But  Pliny  notices  them  as  one 
of  the  Ligurian  tribes  still  existing  in  his  time,  and 
their  chief  town,  Augusta,  seems  to  have  been  a 
flourishing  place  under  the  Roman  Empire.  Their 
name  is  sometimes  w'ritten  Bagienni  (Orell.  Inscr. 
76),  and  is  found  in  the  Tabula  under  the  corrupt 
form  Bagitenni.  (Tab.  Pent.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VAGNIACAE,  a town  of  the  Cantii  in  Britan- 
nia Romana,  between  Noviomagus  and  Durobrivae. 
Camden  (p.  226)  identifies  it  with  Maidstone, 
Horsley  (p.  424),  with  more  probability,  with  North- 
fleet.  Others  have  sought  it  near  Longfleld,  and  at 
Wrotham.  [T.H.D.] 

VAGORITUM  (Ovay6pirov).  [Arvii.] 
VAHALIS.  [Batavi;  Rhenus.] 

VALCUM,  a place  near  the  confines  of  Up- 
per and  Lower  Pannonia,  not  far  from  Lake  Peiso 
(^Itin.  Ant.  p.  233),  but  its  exact  site  is  uncer- 
tain. [L.  S.] 

VALDASUS,  a southern  tributary  of  the  Savus, 
flowing  from  the  mountains  of  Illyricum,  and  join- 
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ing  the  Savus  not  far  from  the  town  of  Basante 
(Plin.  iii.  28,  where  some  read  Valdanus  or  Va- 
dasus)  ; its  modern  name  is  Bosna.  [L.  S.J 
VALE'NTIA  {Eth.  Valentinus:  Nuragus'),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Sardinia,  SE.  of  Usellis.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a considerable  place,  as  the 
Valentini  are  one  of  the  few  names  which  Pliny 
thought  it  worth  while  to  mention  among  the 
Sardinian  towns,  Ptolemy  also  notices  the  Valen- 
tini among  the  tribes  or  “ populi  ” of  the  island,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Valeria  of  the 
same  author  is  only  a false  reading  for  Valentia, 
(Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  3.  §§  6,  7.)  Its 
remains  are  still  visible  at  a village  called  Nuragus, 
near  the  town  of  Isili,  about  12  miles  from  the 
ruins  of  Usellis.  The  adjoining  district  is  still 
called  Parte  Valenza.  (De  la  Marmora,  Voy.  en 
Sardaigne,  vol.  ii.  p.  407.)  [E.H.B.] 

VALE'NTIA,  the  later  name  of  a Koman  province 
in  the  S.  part  of  Britannia  Barbara,  or  of  the  countiy 
lying  N.  of  the  Piets’  wall,  as  far  as  Graham's  Dike, 
including  Northumberland,  Dumfries,  &c.  This 
district  was  wrested  from  the  Piets  and  Scots  in 
the  time  of  Valentinian,  and  formed  by  Theodosius 
into  a Roman  province,  but  it  remained  only  a short 
time  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans.  (Ammian. 
Marc,  xxviii.  3;  Not.  Imp.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VALE'NTIA  (ObaAevriu,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 62),  a 
considerable  town  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  situated  on  the  river  Turium,  at  a dis- 
tance of  3 miles  from  its  mouth,  and  on  the  road 
from  Cai'thago  Nova  to  Castulo.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ; 
Vib.  Seq.  p.  18;  Jtin.  Ant.  p.  400.)  Ptolemy 
(l.c.)  erroneously  attributes  it  to  the  Contestani. 
It  became  at  a later  period  a Roman  colony  (Plin. 
1.  c.),  in  which  apparently  the  consul  Junius  Bru- 
tus settled  the  soldiers  ofViriathus.  (Liv.  Epit. 
Iv.)  Pompey  destroyed  it.  (^Epist.  Pomp.  op. 
Sallust,  ed,  Corte,  p.  965;  cf.  Plut.  Pomp.  18.)  It 
must,  however,  have  been  restored  soon  afterwards, 
since  Mela  mentions  it  as  being  still  an  important 
place  (ii.  6),  and  coins  of  it  of  a late  period  are  pre- 
served. (Cf.  Florez,  Med.  ii.  p.  610,  iii.  p.  125; 
Mionnet,  i,  p.  55,  Suppl.  i.  p.  110;  Sestini,  p,  209; 
Eckhel,  i p.  60.)  I’he  town  still  bears  the  same  name, 
but  has  few  antiquities  to  show.  [T.  H.  D.] 


VALE'NTIA  (OJoAevTi'a),  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
a colonia  in  the  territory  of  the  Cavari,  as  Pliny  says 
(iii.  4);  but  D’Anville  proposes  to  alter  the  mean- 
ing of  this  passage  of  Pliny  by  placing  a full  stop 
between  “ Cavarum  ” and  “ Valentia.”  However, 
Valentia  ( Valence)  was  not  in  the  country  of  the 
Cavari,  but  in  the  territory  of  the  Segallauni,  as 
Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  § 12)  says,  who  calls  it  “ colonia.” 
Valence  is  a town  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhone, 
a few  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  here.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Valentinois, 
and  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  became  the  seat  of  a 
university.  [G.  L.] 
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VALENTIA,  in  Bruttium.  [Hipponitjm.J 
VALEPONGA  or  VALEBONGA,  a town  of  the 
Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road 
from  Laminium  to  Caesaraugusta.  (^Itin.  Ant.  p. 
477.)  Variously  identified  with  Val  de  Meca  and 
Valsalohre.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VALE'RIA,  the  name  of  the  NE.  part  of  Lower 
Pannonia,  which  was  constituted  as  a separate 
province  by  the  emperor  Galerius,  and  named  Va- 
leria in  honour  of  his  wife.  (Aurel.  Viet,  de  Coes. 
40;  Amm.  xvi.  10,  xxviii.  3.)  This  province  was 
bounded  on  the  E.  and  N.  by  the  Danubius,  on 
the  S.  by  the  Savus,  and  on  the  W.  by  Lake  Peiso. 
(Comp.  Pannonia,  p.  531,  and  Muchar,  Norikum, 
vol.  i.  p.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

VALE'RIA  (^OvaKepia,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 58),  a town 
of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the 
Sucre.  At  a later  period  it  became  a Roman  colony 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  Carthago  Nova.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s. 
4.)  Now  Valera  la  Vieja,  with  ruins.  (Cf.  Flo- 
rez, Esp.  Sagr.  viii.  p.  198,  with  v.  p.  19,  and  vii. 
p.  59.)  ' [T.  H.  D.] 

VALERIANA  (BaXepidva,  Procop.  de  Aed.  iv. 
6),  a place  in  Moesia  Inferior.  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  220.) 
Probably  near  Ostova.  [T.  H.  D.} 

VALI  (Ovd\oi,  Ptol.  V.  9.  § 21),  a people  of 
Asiatic  Sarmatia,  between  Mount  Ceraunus  and  the 
river  Rha.  (Plin.  vi.  7.  s.  7.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VALINA  (Oud\€iya  or  Ba\i'm),  a place  in  Upper 
Pannonia,  commonly  identified  with  the  modern 
Valbach.  (Ptol,  ii.  15.  § 6.)  [L.  S.] 

VALLA.  [Balla.] 

VALLATA,  a town  of  the  Astures  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  between  Asturica  and  Interamnium. 
(/tin.  Ant.  pp.  448,  453.)  Variously  identified  with 
Baneza,  Puente  de  Orvijo,  S.  Martin  de  C amino, 
and  Villar  de  Majardin.  [.T.  H.  D.] 

VALLATUM,  a town  in  Vindelicia,  not  far  from 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Danubius,  on  the  road  from  Regi- 
num  to  Augusta  Vindelicorum ; it  was  the  station  of 
the  staff  of  the  third  legion  and  the  second  Valerian 
squadron  of  cavahy.  {It.  Ant.  p.  250;  Not.  Imp.) 
It  occupied,  in  all  probability,  the  same  site  as  the 
modern  Wahl,  on  the  little  river  Ilm.  [L,  S.] 
VALLIS  PENNINA,  or  POENINA,  as  the 
name  is  written  in  some  inscriptions,  is  the  long 
valley  down  which  the  Rhone  flows  into  the 
Lake'of  Geneva.  In  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic  Pro- 
vinces all  the  inhabitants  of  this  valley  are  included 
in  the  name  Vallenses,  for  we  read  “ Civitas  Val- 
lensium,  hoc  est,  Octodurum.”  [Octodurus.]  But 
there  were  four  peoples  in  the  Vallais,  as  it  seems, 
Nantuates,  Veragri,  Seduni,  and  Viberi. 
The  name  Vallis  Pennina  went  out  of  use,  and  it  was 
called  Pagus  Vallensis.  The  name  Vallis  is  pre- 
served in  that  of  the  canton  Wallis  or  Vallais,  which 
is  the  largest  valley  in  Switzerland.  [Gallia 
Transalpina,  Vol.  I.  p.  950;  Rhodanus.]  [G.L.] 
VALLUM  ROMANUM.  Under  this  title  we 
propose  to  give  a short  account  of  the  remarkable 
work  constructed  by  the  Romans  across  our  island, 
from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  on  the  E,  to  the 
Solway  Frith  on  the  W.,  and  of  which  considerable 
remains  still  exist.  The  history  of  the  formation 
of  this  line  of  fortification  is  involved  in  a good 
deal  of  obscurity,  and  very  different  opinions  have 
been  entertained  respecting  its  authors;  and  neither 
the  Latin  writers  nor  the  inscriptions  hitherto  found 
among  the  ruins  of  the  wall  and  its  subsidiary  works 
are  sufficient  to  settle  the  disputed  points,  though 
they  suggest  conjectures  more  or  less  probable. 
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The  origin  of  the  barrier  may  have  been  the 
forts  and  stationary  camps  which  Agricola  (a.d.  79) 
caused  to  be  erected  in  Britain  (Tac.  Agr.  20);  but 
the  account  which  Tacitus  gives  of  this  measure  is 
so  vague  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  found  any 
certain  conclusion  on  his  words.  In  a.d.  120, 
Hadrian  visited  Britain,  where  he  determined  on 
fixing  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  Empire  consi- 
derably to  the  S.  of  the  most  N.  conquests  of  Agri- 
cola. He  chose  this  boundary  well,  as  it  coincides 
with  a natural  one.  The  Tyne  flows  almost  due  E., 
just  S.,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  55°  N.  lat.,  for 
more  than  two  thirds  of  the  breadth  of  the  island. 
The  valley  of  the  Tyne  is  separated  from  that  of  the 
Irthing,  a branch  of  the  Eden^  by  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  great  chain  of  hills  sometimes  called  the  Back- 
bone of  England ; and  the  Irthing,  with  the  Eden, 
completes  the  boundary  to  the  Solway  Frith.  In 
order  to  strengthen  this  natural  frontier,  Hadrian,  as 
we  are  informed  bySpartianus,  “drew  a wall  (mums') 
80,000  paces  in  length,  to  divide  the  barbarians  from 
the  Romans which  wall  followed  the  same  general 
direction  as  the  line  above  indicated. 

Eutropius  (viii.  19)  states  that  the  Emperor 
Septimius  Severus,  who  was  in  Britain  during  a.  d. 
208 — 2 1 1 , constructed  a rampart  (vallum)  from  sea 
to  sea,  for  the  protection  of  the  Roman  provinces  in 
the  S.  of  the  island. 

Now,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  descrip- 
tion, the  lines  of  works  designated  by  the  general 
name,  Roman  Wall,  consist  of  two  main  parts,  a stone 
wall  and  an  earthen  rampart;  and  most  writers  on 
the  subject  have  regarded  these  as  two  distinct, 
though  connected,  works,  and  belonging  to  two  dif- 
ferent periods;  the  earthwork  has  generally  been 
ascribed  to  Hadrian,  the  stone  wall  to  Severus.  Such 
is  the  opinion  of  Horsley,  whose  judgment,  as  Mr. 
Bruce  emphatically  admits,  is  always  deserving  of 
the  highest  consideration.  Mr.  Bruce  himself  ex- 
presses an  opinion,  founded  on  repeated  and  careful 
examination  of  all  the  remains  of  the  wall,  “ that 
the  lines  of  the  barrier  are  the  scheme  of  one  great 

military  engineer The  wall  of  Hadrian 

was  not  a fence  such  as  that  by  which  we  prevent 
the  straying  of  cattle;  it  was  a line  of  military  ope- 
ration, similar  in  its  nature  to  the  works  which  Wel- 
lington raised  at  Torres  Vedras.  A broad  belt  of 
country  was  firmly  secured.  Walls  of  stone  and 
earth  crossed  it.  Camps  to  the  north  and  south  of 
them  broke  the  force  of  an  enemy  in  both  directions ; 
or,  in  the  event  of  their  passing  the  outer  line, 
enabled  the  Romans  to  close  upon  them  both  in  front 
and  rear.  Look-out  stations  revealed  to  them  the 
movements  of  their  foes ; beacons  enabled  them  to 
communicate  with  neighbouring  garrisons;  and  the 
roads,  which  they  always  maintained,  assisted  them 
in  concentrating  their  forces  upon  the  points  where  it 
might  be  done  with  the  best  effect.  Such,  I am  per- 
suaded, was  the  intention  of  the  Roman  wall,  though 
some  still  maintain  that  the  murus  and  vallum  are 
independent  structures,  the  productions  of  different 
periods”  (pp.  ix.  x.  Pref.  2nd  ed.) 

We  confess  that  the  reasoning  here  does  not  seem 
to  us  to  be  very  conclusive.  Grant  that  the  system  of' 
defence  has  consistency  and  unity,  yet  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  whole  wsis  executed  at  one  time. 
The  earliest  works  were  probably  detached  stationary 
camps ; the  next  step  would  naturally  be  to  connect 
them  together  by  a wall,  whether  of  earth  or  stone; 
and  if  experience  should  afterwards  prove  that  this 
barrier  was  insufficient,  it  would  be  an  obvious  pro- 
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ceeding  to  strengthen  it  by  a parallel  fortification. 
The  common  opinion,  therefore,  that  Agricola  com- 
menced the  defensive  line,  Hadrian  strengthened  it, 
and  Severus  completed  it,  appears  to  be  probable  in 
itself,  and  is  supported  by  the  little  that  we  find 
upon  the  subject  in  the  classical  writers.  If  we  may 
assume  that  the  words  murus  and  vallum  were  used 
by  Spartianus  and  Eutropius  in  their  strict  signifi- 
cations, it  would  seem  that  the  stone  wall  was  the 
work  of  Hadrian,  the  earthen  rampart  of  Severus. 
That  some  portion  of  the  barrier  was  executed' under 
the  direction  of  the  latter,  is  rendered  still  more  pro- 
bable by  the  fact  that  the  Britons  called  the  wall 
giuil  Sever,  gal  Sever,  or  mur  Sever,  as  Camden 
states.  It  has  been  designated  by  various  names  in 
later  times ; as  the  Piets'  Wall,  the  Thirl  Wall,  the 
Kepe  Wall;  but  is  now  generally  called  the  Roman 
Wall 

The  following  description  is  taken  almost  entirely 
from  Mr.  Bruce’s  excellent  work,  mentioned  at  the 
end  of  this  article. 

The  barrier  consists  of  three  parts ; (i.)  a stone 
wall  or  murus,  strengthened  by  a ditch  on  its 
northern  side ; (ii.)  an  earthen  wall  or  vallum,  south 
of  the  Stone  wall;  (iii.)  stations,  castles,  watch- 
towers,  and  roads:  these  lie  for  the  most  part  be- 
tween the  stone  wall  and  the  earthen  rampart. 

The  whole  of  the  works  extend  from  one  side  of 
the  island  to  the  other,  in  a nearly  straight  line,  and 
comparatively  close  to  one  another.  The  wall  and 
rampart  are  generally  within  60  or  70  yards  of  each 
other,  though  the  distance  of  course  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  country.  Sometimes  they  are 
so  close  as  barely  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  the 
military  way  between  them;  while  in  one  or  two 
instances  they  are  upwards  of  half  a mile  apart.  It 
is  in  the  high  grounds  of  the  central  region  that  they 
are  most  widely  separated.  Here  the  wall  is  carried 
over  the  highest  ridges,  while  the  rampart  runs  along 
the  adjacent  valley.  Both  works,  however,  are  so 
arranged  as  to  afford  each  other  the  greatest  amount 
of  support  which  the  nature  of  the  country  allows. 

The  stone  wall  extends  from  Wallsend  on  the  Tyne 
to  Bowness  on  the  Solway,  a distance  which  Horsley 
estimates  at  68  miles  3 furlongs,  a measurement 
which  almost  exactly  coincides  with  that  of  General 
Roy,  who  gives  the  length  of  the  wall  at  68^  miles. 
The  vallum  falls  short  of  this  length  by  about  3 
miles  at  each  end,  terminating  at  Newcastle  on  the 
E.  side,  and  at  Drumhurgh  on  the  W. 

For  19  miles  out  of  Newcastle,  the  present  high- 
road to  Carlisle  runs  upon  the  foundations  of  the 
wall,  which  pursues  a straight  course  wherever  it  is 
at  all  possible,  and  is  never  curved,  but  always  bends 
at  an  angle. 

In  no  part  is  the  wall  perfect,  so  that  it  is  diflScnlt 
to  ascertain  what  its  original  height  may  have 
been.  Bede,  whose  monastery  of  Jarrow  was  near 
its  eastern  extremity,  and  who  is  the  earliest  authority 
respecting  its  dimensions,  states  that  in  his  time  it 
was  8 feet  thick  and  12  high.  Sir  Christ.  Ridley, 
writing  in  1572,  describes  it  as  3 yards  broad,  and 
in  some  places  7 yards  high.  Samson  Erdeswick,  a 
well-known  antiquary,  visited  the  wall  in  1574,  when 
he  ascertained  its  height  at  the  \V.  end  to  be  16  feet. 
Camden,  who  saw  the  wall  in  1599,  found  a part  of 
it  on  a hill,  near  Carvoi'an,  to  be  15  feet  high  and 
9 broad.  Allowing  for  a battlement,  which  would 
probably  soon  be  destroyed,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  average  height  was  from  18  to  19  feet.  The 
thickness  varies  from  6 to  9^  feet. 
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The  wall  was  everywhere  accompanied  on  its 
northern  side  by  a broad  and  deep  fosse,  which  may 
still  be  traced,  with  trifling  interruptions,  from  sea 
to  sea,  even  where  the  wall  has  quite  disappeared. 
It  traverses  indifferently  alluvial  soil  and  rocks  of 
sandstone,  limestone,  and  basalt.  Thus,  on  Tapper 
Moor,  enormous  blocks  of  whinstone  lie  just  as  they 
were  lifted  out  of  the  fosse.  East  of  Heddon  on 
the  Wall,  the  fosse  is  34  feet  wide  at  the  top,  14  at 
the  bottom,  and  about  9 deep.  In  some  places  jt  is 
40  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  in  others  20  feet  deep. 

Hodgson,  in  his  History  of  Northumberland  (iii. 
p.  276),  states  a fact  curious  if  true;  “ A little  W. 
of  Portgate,  the  earth  taken  out  of  the  fosse  lies 
spread  abroad  to  the  N.  in  lines,  just  as  the  workmen 
wheeled  it  out  and  left  it.  The  tracks  of  their 
baiTows,  with  a slight  mound  on  each  side,  remain 
unaltered  in  form.”  It  is  scarcely  credible,  how- 
ever, that  slight  elevations  of  earth,  and  superficial 
traces  in  it,  should,  for  more  than  a thousand  years, 
have  successfully  resisted  the  constant  operation  of 
the  natural  agencies  which  are  sufiicient  to  disinte- 
grate the  hardest  rocks. 

The  Vallum,  or  earth  wall,  is  uniformly  S.  of 
the  stone  wall.  It  consists  of  three  ramparts  and  a 
fosse.  One  rampart  is  close  to  the  S.  edge  of  the 
ditch.  Of  the  other  two,  which  are  considerably 
larger,  one  is  situated  N.,  the  other  S.  of  the  ditch,  at 
the  distance  of  about  24  feet  from  it.  These  larger 
ramparts  are  even  now,  in  some  places,  6 or  7 feet 
high.  They  are  composed  of  earth,  in  which  masses 
of  stone  are  often  imbedded,  for  the  sake  of  which  they 
are  sometimes  quarried.  The  fosse  of  the  vallum 
was  probably  smaller  than  that  of  the  murus. 

No  outlets  through  the  S.  lines  of  fortification 
have  been  discovered;  so  that  the  gateways  of  the 
stations  appear  to  have  originally  been  the  only  means 
of  communication  with  the  country. 

At  distances  averaging  nearly  4 miles,  stationary 
camps  were  erected  along  the  line.  Some  of  these, 
though  connected  with  the  wall,  were  evidently  built 
before  it. 

The  stations  are  four-sided  and  nearly  square,  but 
somewhat  rounded  at  the  corners,  and  contain  an 
area  averaging  from  3 to  6 acres,  though  some  of 
them  are  considerably  larger.  A stone  wall,  about  5 
feet  thick,  encloses  them,  and  was  probably  in  every 
instance  strengthened  by  a fosse  and  one  or  more 
earthen  ramparts.  The  stations  usually  stand  upon 
ground  with  a southern  inclination. 

The  great  wall  either  falls  in  with  the  N.  wall  of 
the  stations,  or  else  usually  comes  up  to  the  N.  cheek 
of  their  E.  and  W.  gateways.  The  vallum  in  like 
manner  generally  approaches  close  to  the  S.  wall  of 
the  stations,  or  comes  up  to  the  S.  side  of  the  E.  and 
W.  portals.  At  least  three  of  the  stations,  however, 
are  quite  detached  from  both  lines  of  fortification, 
being  to  the  S.  of  them.  These  may  have  been 
erected  by  Agricola. 

Narrow  streets  intersecting  one  another  at  right 
angles  traverse  the  interior  of  the  stations  ; and 
abundant  ruins  outside  the  walls  indicate  that  ex- 
tensive suburbs  were  required  for  the  accommodation 
of  those  connected  with  the  soldiers  stationed  in  the 
camps.  The  stations  were  evidently  constructed  with 
exclusive  reference  to  defence  ; and  hence  no  traces 
of  tesselated  pavements  or  other  indications  of  luxury 
and  refinement  have  been  discovered  in  the  mural 
region. 

According  to  Horsley,  there  were  18  stations  on  the 
line  of  the  wall,  besides  some  in  its  immediate  vicinity ; 
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but  Hodgson  reduces  the  number  to  17,  believing 
that  in  one  instance  Horsley  mistook  a mere  tempo- 
rary encampment  for  a station. 

In  ascertaining  the  number  and  names  of  the 
stations,  our  principal  literary  authority  is  the  No- 
titia  Imperii,  supposed  to  have  been  compiled  about 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  the 
younger.  The  69th  section  of  this  document  con- 
tains a list  of  the  prefects  and  tribunes  under  the 
Duke  of  Britain  ; the  portion  relating  to  our  subject 
is  headed,  “ Item  per  lineam  Valli,”  and  contains 
the  names  of  23  stations,  evidently  arranged  in  their 
order  from  E.  to  W.  The  heading,  however,  mani- 
festly implies,  not,  as  it  seems  sometimes  to  have  been 
interpreted,  that  all  the  stations  were  actually  on  the 
line  of  the  wall,  but  that  they  were  along  it,  that  is, 
parallel  to,  or  at  no  great  distance  from  it.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  as  remains  of  stations  exist  both 
to  the  N.  and  to  the  S.  of  the  wall,  as  well  as  ac- 
tually on  its  line,  nothing  but  the  remains  themselves 
can  enable  us  to  name  the  stations  with  certainty. 

Now  the  first  12  stations  mentioned  in  the  Notitia 
have  been  accurately  identified  by  means  of  inscrip- 
tions found  in  the  ruins  of  the  stations.  Of  these 
we  subjoin  a list,  with  the  ancient  and  modern  names, 
taken  chiefly  from  the  plan  prefixed  to  Mr.  Bruce  s 
work : — 


Segedunum 

. 

- 

Wallsend. 

Pons  Aelii 

- 

. 

Newcastle. 

Condercum 

_ 

. 

Benwell. 

Vindobala 

. 

_ 

Rutchester. 

Hunnum  - 

- 

- 

Holton  Chesters. 

Cilurnum  - 

_ 

- 

WalwicTc  Chesters. 

Procolitia  - 

- 

- 

Carrawburgh. 

Borcovicus 

- 

_ 

Housesteads. 

Vindolana 

- 

- 

Little  Chesters,  or 
Chesterholm. 

Aesica 

. 

- 

Great  Chesters. 

Magna  (Magnae) 

- 

Carvoran. 

Amboglanna 

- 

- 

Birdoswald. 

All  these  are  on  the  actual  line  of  the  wall,  except 
Vindolana  and  Magna,  which  are  a little  to  the  S. 
of  it. 

West  of  Amboglanna  no  evidence  has  yet  been 
discovered  to  identify  any  of  the  stations  ; and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  many  antiquities  which  might  have 
enabled  us  to  do  so  have  been  destroyed  ; for  it  ap- 
pears that  the  country  people,  even  quite  recently, 
regarded  stones  bearing  inscriptions  as  “ unlucky,” 
calling  them  “witch-stones,”  the  evil  influence  of 
which  was  to  be  extirpated  by  pounding  them  to 
powder.  Besides  this,  stone  is  scarce  in  that  part 
of  the  country  ; and  hence  the  materials  of  the  wall 
and  stations  have  been  extensively  employed  in  the 
construction  of  dikes  and  other  erections  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

It  appears  from  the  plan  already  referred  to  that 
there  were  stations  at  the  places  now  called  Camhech 
Fort,  Stanwix,  Burgh,  Drumhurgh,  and  Bovmess; 
the  first  a little  to  the  S.,  all  the  rest  on  the  line 
of  the  wall. 

Of  the  remaining  eleven  stations  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia,  the  plan  identifies  Alionis  with  Whitley 
Castle,  some  miles  S.  of  the  wall.  Mr.  Bruce  places 
Bremetenracum  a little  W.  of  the  village  of  Bramp- 
ton ; Petriana,  he  thinks,  is  probably  the  same  as 
Cambeck  Fort. 

It  is  possible  that  something  may  yet  be  done  to 
elucidate  what  is  still  obscure  in  connection  with  these 
most  interesting  monuments  of  Roman  Britain  ; and 
file  Duke  of  Northumberland  had,  in  1853,  given 
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directions  to  competent  persons  to  make  an  accurate 
and  complete  survey  of  the  whole  line  of  the  barrier, 
from  sea  to  sea.  Whether  any  results  of  this  inves- 
tigation have  yet  been  published,  we  are  not  aware. 

Of  the  identified  stations  the  most  extensive  and 
important  are  Vindobala,  Cilurnum,  Procolitia,  and 
Borcovicus.  At  the  first,  great  numbers  of  coins  and 
other  antiquities  have  been  found.  The  second  has 
an  area  of  8 acres,  and  is  crowded  with  ruins  of  stone 
buildings.  A great  part  of  the  rampart  of  Procolitia 
is  entire,  and  its  northern  face,  which  is  formed  of 
the  main  line  of  wall,  is  in  excellent  preservation. 
Borcovicus,  however,  surpasses  all  the  other  stations 
in  magnitude  and  in  the  interest  which  attaches  to 
its  remains.  It  is  15  acres  in  extent,  besides  a large 
suburb  on  the  S.  Within  it  no  less  than  20  streets 
may  be  traced  ; and  it  seems  to  have  contained  a 
Doric  temple,  part  of  a Doric  capital  and  fragments 
of  the  shafts  of  columns  having  been  discovered  in  it, 
besides  a great  number  of  altars,  inscriptions,  and 
other  antiquities. 

The  remaining  portions  of  this  great  fortification 
may  be  briefiy  described. 

The  Castella,  or  mile-castles  as  they  are  called, 
on  account  of  being  usually  a Roman  mile  from  one 
another,  are  buildings  about  60  or  70  feet  square. 
With  two  exceptions,  they  are  placed  against  the 
S.  face  of  the  wall ; the  exceptions,  at  Portgate  and 
near  Aesica,  seem  to  have  projected  equally  N.  and 
S.  of  the  wall.  The  castella  have  usually  only  one 
entrance,  of  very  substantial  masonry,  in  the  centre 
of  the  S.  wall ; but  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  them 
now  existing  has  a N.  as  well  as  a S.  gate. 

Between  each  two  castella  there  were  four  smaller 
buildings,  called  turrets  or  watch-towers,  which  were 
little  more  than  stone  sentry-boxes,  about  3 feet  thick, 
and  from  8 to  10  feet  square  in  the  inside. 

The  line  of  the  wall  was  completed  by  military 
roads,  keeping  up  the  communicaftions  with  all  its 
parts  and  with  the  southern  districts  of  the  island.  As 
these  were  similar  in  their  construction  to  other  Ro- 
man roads,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  respecting 
them  in  this  place. 

The  following  works  contain  detailed  information 
of  every  kind  connected  with  the  Roman  Wall  : — 
Horsley’s  Britannia  Romana  ; Warburton’s  Vallum 
Romanum,  4to.  Lond.  1753;  W.  Hutton’s  History 
of  the  Roman  Wall,  1 801 ; Roy’s  Military  Antiqui- 
ties of  the  Romans  in  Britain  ; the  3rd  vol.  of  Hodg- 
son’s and  lastly.  The  Ro- 

man Wall;  an  Historical  and  Topographical  He- 
scription  of  the  Barrier  of  the  lower  Isthmus,  <^c. 
Deduced  from  numerous  personal  Surveys.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  C.  Bruce,  M.  A.,  2nd  edit.  Lond.  1853,  4to. 
This  work  contains  full  descriptions  of  all  the  anti- 
quities hitherto  discovered  along  the  line  of  the  wall, 
and  great  numbers  of  well  executed  engravings  of 
the  most  interesting  objects,  besides  maps  and  plans 
of  the  works.  [J.  R.] 

VALVA  (OuoAoua,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 16),  a moun- 
tain in  Mauretania  Caesariensis.  [T.  H.  D.] 
VAMA  (Oijapa,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 15),  a town  of  the 
Celtici  in  Hispania  Baetica.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VANCIANIS.  [Batiana.] 

VANDABANDA  (Otayda€duda,  Ptol.  vi.  12. 
§ 4),  a district  of  Sogdiana,  between  the  Mons 
Caucasus  (JHindu-KusK)  and  the  Imaus  (^Himdleh). 
It  is  probably  nearly  the  same  as  the  present  Ba- 
dakhshdn  (Wilson,  Ariana,  p.  164).  [V.] 

VANDALI,  VANDALII,  VINDILI,  or  VAN- 
DULI  (OilavSaAot,  BarSrjAoi,  Baud'iAoi),  a powerful 
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branch  of  the  German  nation,  which,  according  to 
Procopius  (^Bell.  Goth.  i.  3),  originally  occupied  tlie 
country  about  the  Palus  Maeotis,  but  afterwards 
inhabited  an  extensive  tract  of  country  on  the 
south  coast  of  the  Baltic,  between  the  rivers  Vistula 
and  Viadnis,  where  Pliny  (iv.  28)  mentions  the 
Burgundiones  as  a tribe  of  the  Vindili.  At  a some- 
what later  period  we  find  them  in  the  country  north 
of  Bohemia,  about  the  Riesengehirge,  which  derived 
from  them  the  name  of  Vandalici  Montes  (Ouav- 
daAiKct  opr) ; Dion  Cass.  Iv.  1.)  In  the  great  Mar- 
comannian  war,  they  were  allied  with  the  Marco- 
manni,  their  southern  neighbours,  and  in  conjunction 
with  them  and  the  Quadi  attacked  Pannonia.  (Jul. 
Capitol.  M.  Aurel.  17;  Eutrop.  viii.  13;  Vopisc. 
Proh.  18  ; Dexippus,  Exc.  de  Leg.  p.  12.)  In  the 
reign  of  Constantine  they  again  appear  in  a different 
country,  having  established  themselves  in  Moravia, 
whence  the  emperor  transplanted  them  into  Pan- 
nonia (Jornand.  Get.  22),  and  in  the  reign  of 
Probus  they  also  appear  in  Dacia.  (Vopisc.  Proh. 
38.)  In  A.  D.  406,  when  most  of  the  Roman  troops 
had  been  withdrawn  from  Gaul,  the  Vandals,  in 
conjunction  with  other  German  tribes,  crossed  the 
Rhine  and  ravaged  Gaul  in  all  directions ; and  their 
devastations  in  that  country  and  afterwards  in  Spain 
have  made  their  name  synonymous  with  that  of 
savage  destroyers  of  what  is  beautiful  and  venerable. 
Three  years  later  they  established  themselves  in  Spain 
under  their  chief  Godigisclus.  Here  again  they 
plundered  and  ravaged,  among  many  other  places. 
Nova  Carthago  and  Hispalis,  together  with  the 
Balearian  islands.  At  last,  in  a.  d.  429,  the 
whole  nation,  under  king  Genseric,  crossed  over  into 
Africa,  whither  they  had  been  invited  by  Bonifacius, 
who  hoped  to  avail  himself  of  their  assistance 
against  his  calumniators.  But  when  they  were 
once  in  Africa,  they  refused  to  quit  it.  They 
not  only  defeated  Bonifacius,  but  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  whole  province  of  Africa.  This  in- 
volved them  in  war  with  the  Empire,  during  which 
Sicily  and  the  coasts  of  Italy  were  at  times  fearfully 
ravaged.  On  one  occasion,  a.  d.  455,  Genseric  and 
his  hordes  took  possession  of  Rome,  which  they 
plundered  and  sacked  for  fourteen  days.  And  not 
only  Rome,  but  other  cities  also,  such  as  Capua  and 
Nola,  were  visited  in  a similar  way  by  these  bar- 
barians. Afterwards  various  attempts  were  made 
to  subdue  or  expel  them,  but  without  success,  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  maintained  itself  in 
Africa  for  a period  of  105  years,  that  is,  down 
to  A.  D.  534,  when  Belisarius,  the  general  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  succeeded  in  destroying  their 
power,  and  recovered  Africa  for  the  Empire.  As 
to  the  nationality  of  the  Vandals,  most  German 
writers  claim  them  for  their  nation  (Zeuss,  Die 
Deutschen,  p.  57;  Wilhelm,  Germanien,  p.  87); 
but  Dr.  Latham  (on  Tac.  Epileg.  p.  Ixxxviii.  foil.) 
and  others  prefer  regarding  them  as  a Slavonic 
people,  though  their  arguments  are  chiefly  of  an 
etymological  nature,  which  is  not  always  a safe 
guide  in  historical  inquiries.  (Papencordt,  Gesch. 
der  Vandal.  Herrschaft  in  Africa,  Berlin,  1837; 
Hansen,  Wer  veranlasste  die  Berufung  der  Vandalen 
nach  Africa?  Dorpat,  1843;  Friedlander,  Die 
Munzen  der  Vandalen,  Leipzig,  1849.)  [L.  S.] 

VANDALICI  MONTES.  [Vandau.] 
VANDUARA,  or  VANDOGARA  {Ohavhoiapa, 
Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 9),  a town  of  the  Damnonii  in  Bri- 
tannia Barbara.  Now  Paisley.  (Cf.  Camden,  p. 
1214.)  [T.  H.D.] 
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VANESIA,  a place  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  fixed 
by  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  between  Elusa  (^Eause)  and 
Auscius,  the  capital  of  the  Ausci,  xii.  from  Elusa 
and  viii.  from  Auscius.  The  place  is  supposed  by 
D’Anville  to  be  the  passage  of  the  Baise,  a branch  of 
the  Garonne,  which  comes  from  the  Pyrenees.  [G.  L.] 
VANGIONES  (^Ovayyioves').  There  were  Van- 
giones  in  the  army  of  Ariovistus  when  Caesar  de- 
feated him.  (B.  G.  i.  51.)  Caesar  means  to  say 
that  they  were  Germans,  but  he  does  not  say  whether 
they  were  settled  in  Gallia.  Pliny  and  Tacitus 
(^Ann.  xii.  27,  Germ.  c.  28)  also  describe  the 
Vangiones  as  Germans  and  settled  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  where  they  are  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii. 
9.  § 17);  but  Ptolemy  makes  a mistake  in  placing  the 
Nemetes  north  of  the  Vangiones,  and  making  the 
Vangiones  the  neighbours  of  the  Tribocci,  from  whom 
in  fact  the  Vangiones  were  separated  by  the  Nemetes. 
In  the  war  of  Civilis  (Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  70),  Tutor 
strengthened  the  force  of  the  Treviri  by  levies 
raised  among  the  Vangiones,  Caracates  [Cara- 
CATEs],  and  Tribocci.  The  territory  of  the  Van- 
giones seems  to  have  been  taken  from  that  of  the 
Mediomatrici.  Their  chief  town  was  Borbetomagus 
( Woimis).  [Borbetomagus.]  [G.  L.] 

VA'NNIA  (Ovavvia,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 32),  according 
to  Ptolemy  a town  of  the  Bechuni  in  Carnia  or 
Camiola  (cf.  Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23).  Variously  iden- 
tified with  Venzone  and  Cividato.  [T.  H.  D.] 
VAPINCUM,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  authority  earlier  than  the  Antonine 
and  Jerusalem  Itins.  In  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic 
Provinces  it  is  styled  “ Civitas  Vapincensium.”  The 
initial  letter  of  the  name  has  been  changed  to  G,  as 
in  many  other  instances  in  the  French  language,  and 
the  modern  name  is  Gap,  which  is  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  Hautes-Alpes,  and  on  a small 
stream  which  flows  into  the  Durance.  [G.  L.] 
VARA,  or  VARAE,  a town  in  Britannia  Romana, 
between  Conovium  and  Deva.  (Jtin.  Ant.  p.  482.) 
Variously  identified  with  St.  Asaph,  Rudland,  and 
Bodvary.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VARADA  (OvdpaSa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 57),  a town  of 
the  Carpetani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  [T.H.D.] 
VARADETUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table 
on  a road  from  Divona  (^Cahors)  to  Segodunum 
(^Rodez) ; and  the  distance  from  Divona  is  xv.  D’An- 
ville places  Varadetum  at  Famfe,  which  is  on  the  road 
between  Cahors  and  Rodez\  but  the  distances  do  not 
agree.  Others  fix  the  site  at  Puijourdes.  [G.  L.] 
VARAE.  [Vara.] 

VARAGRI.  [Veragri.] 

VARAR  (phdpap,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 5),  an  estuary  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Britannia  Barbara,  very  probably  the 
present  Frith  of  Cromarty.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VARCIANI  (OvapKiavoi),  a tribe  in  Upper  Pan- 
nonia,  which  is  mentioned  by  both  Pliny  (iii.  28) 
and  Ptolemy  (ii.  15.  § 2),  but  of  which  nothing  is 
known,  except  that  it  probably  occupied  the  western 
portion  of  Slavonia.  [L.  S.] 

VARCILENSES,  the  inhabitants  of  a town  of 
the  Carpetani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  (^Inscr. 
in  Morales,  Ant.  pp.  17,  26,  28.)  The  modern 
Varciles  still  contains  some  ruins  of  the  old 
town.  [T.H.D.] 

VARDAEI  (OoapSatot,  Ptol.  ii.  17.  § 8),  an 
Illyrian  tribe  dwelling  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Pharos  (cf.  Plin.  iii.  23.  s.  26).  By  Strabo  they 
are  called  Ardiaei  (’ApSiaTot,  vii.  p.  315).  In  the 
Epitome  of  Livy  (Ivi.)  they  are  said  to  have  been 
subdued  by  the  consul  Fulvius  Flaccus.  [T.  H.  D.] 
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VARDANES  (OdapSdi'rjs,  Ptol.  v.  9 §§  5 and 
28),  a river  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  represented  as 
falling  into  the  Euxine  to  the  SW.  of  the  Atticitus. 
Probably,  however,  it  was  only  the  southern  arm 
of  the  latter,  the  present  Kuban.  (Cf.  Ukert,  iii. 
pt.  ii.  p.  202.)  [Atticitus.]  [T.  H.  D.] 

VARDO,  a tributary  of  the  Rhone,  which  rises  in 
the  Cevennes,  and  is  formed  by  two  branches  named 
respectively  Gardon  dJAlais  and  Garden  dHAnduze, 
from  the  names  of  these  two  towns.  The  Vardo 
flows  in  a deep  valley,  and  passes  under  the  great 
Roman  aqueduct  now  named  Pont  du  Gard,  below 
which  it  enters  the  Rhone  on  the  west  bank,  near  a 
place  named  Cons.  The  name  Vardo  occurs  in 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  ; and  in  a Latin  poem  of  three 
or  four  centuries’  later  date  the  name  is  Wardo, 
from  which  the  modern  name  Gardon  is  formed, 
according  to  a common  change  of  V into  G.  [Va- 
PINCUM.]  [G.  L.] 

VARDULI  (OvapdovXoi,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §§  9,  66; 
BdpSouAot,  Strab.  iii.  p.  162;  where  we  also  learn 
that  at  an  earlier  period  they  were  called  BapSi/ij- 
Tttt),  a people  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  who  dwelt 
westward  of  the  Vascones,  as  far  as  the  N.  coast  (in 
the  present  Guipuscoa  and  Alava).  (Mela,  iii.  1; 
Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  34.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VARGIO'NES  (^Ovapyiwpes'),  a German  tribe, 
between  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhenus  and  Mens 
Abnoba,  that  is,  perhaps  between  the  Ruhr  and 
the  Rauhe  Alp.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 9.)  [L.  S.] 

VARIA.  1.  (Ooapto:  Vicovaro'),  a town  of  the  Sa- 
bines, situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Anio,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  about  8 miles  above  Tibur.  The 
name  is  corruptly  written  in  most  editions  of  Strabo 
Valeria  (OuoAepia),  for  which  there  is  no  doubt 
that  w'e  should  read  Varia  (Ovapla,  Strab.  v.  p.  237 ; 
Kramer,  ad  loc.').  Strabo  there  calls  it  a Latin  city, 
as  well  as  Carseoli  and  Alba,  both  of  which  were 
certainly  Aequian  towns,  and  subsequently  included 
in  Latium.  But  Horace  speaks  of  it  as  the  town  to 
which  the  peasantiy  from  his  Sabine  farm  and  the 
neighbouring  villages  used  to  resort  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  14. 
3),  in  a manner  that  certainly  seems  to  imply  that 
it  was  the  municipal  centre  of  that  district,  and  if 
so,  it  must  have  then  been  reckoned  a Sabine  town. 
It  is  not  mentioned  by  Pliny,  but  according  to  his 
limitation  was  certainly  included  among  the  Sabines, 
and  not  in  Latium.  It  was  probably  never  a large 
place,  though  the  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  still 
extant  prove  that  it  must  at  one  time  have  been  a 
fortified  town.  But  it  early  sank  into  a mere  village; 
the  old  commentator  on  Horace  calls  it  “ Oppidum 
in  Sabiuis  olim,  nunc  vicus  ” (Schol.  Cruq.  ad  1.  c.) : 
and  hence  in  the  middle  ages  it  came  to  be  called 
Vicus  Varia,  whence  its  modern  appellation  of  Vico- 
varo. It  is  still  a considerable  village  of  above  1000 
inhabitants,  standing  on  a hill  to  the  left  of  the  Via 
Valeria,  and  a short  distance  above  the  Anio,  which 
flows  in  a deep  valley  beneath.  The  Tabula  and  the 
old  commentary  on  Horace  both  place  it  8 miles 
above  Tibur,  which  is  very  nearly  exact.  (Tab.  Pent. 
Comm.  Cruq.  1.  c.) 

2.  Pliny  mentions  among  the  cities  of  Calabria  a 
place  called  Varia,  “ cui  cognomen  Apulae”  (iii.  11. 
s.  16)  ; but  the  name  is  otherwise  unknown,  and  it 
is  probable  that  we  should  read  “ Uria  the  place 
meant  being  apparently  the  same  that  is  called  by 
other  writers  Hyria  or  Uria  [Hyria].  [E.  H.  B.] 

VA'RIA  (Ovapla,  Strab.  iii.  p.  162  ; Ovdpeia, 
Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 55),  a town  of  the  Berones  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  situated  on  the  Iberus,  which  here  be- 
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gan  to  be  navigable  (Plin.  ii.  3.  s.  4),  and  where 
also  the  main  road  through  Spain  crossed  the  river, 
between  Calagurra  and  Tritium.  (Jtin.  Ant.  p. 
393,  where,  under  the  name  of  Verela,  the  same 
town  is  undoubtedly  meant.)  Usually  identified 
with  Varea  (cf.  Florez,  Cantabr.  p.  198),  though 
some  have  sought  it  at  Logrono,  and  others  at  Mu- 
rillo de  Rio  Leza.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VARIA'NA  (Bapidua),  a town  in  Lower  Moesia 
on  the  Danube,  was  the  garrison  of  a portion  of  the 
fifth  legion  and  of  a squadron  of  horse,  (/i.  Ant. 
p.  220;  Procop.  de  Aed.’n.  6;  Notit.  Imp.,  where 
it  is  called  Variniana  and  Vaiina.)  Its  site  is 
marked  by  the  town  of  Orcaja  or  Orcava.  [L.  S.] 

VARIANAE,  a place  in  Pannonia,  on  the  road 
running  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Savus  from  Siscia 
to  Sirmium.  (^It.  Ant.  pp.  260,  265.)  Its  exact 
site  is  only  matter  of  conjecture.  [L.  S.] 

VARPNI,  a German  tribe  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(iv.  28)  as  a branch  of  the  Vindili  or  Vandali, 
while  Tacitus  {Germ.  40)  speaks  of  them  as  be- 
longing to  the  Suevi.  But  they  must  have  occupied 
a district  in  the  north  of  Germany,  not  far  from 
the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  and  are  probably  the  same 
as  the  Pharodini  {'^apoSeivoi')  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  11. 
§ 13),  in  the  country  between  the  Chalusus  and 
Suebus  ; it  is  highly  probable,  also,  that  the  Varni 
{Oudpvoi)  of  Procopius  {B.  Goth.  ii.  15,  iii.  35, 
iv.  20,  &c.)  are  the  same  people  as  the  Varini. 
The  Viruni  {Ovipovvoi)  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 17), 
who  dwelt  north  of  the  Albis,  seem  to  have  been  a 
branch  of  the  Varini.  (Comp.  Cassiod.  Var.  iii.  3, 
where  they  are  called  Guarni ; Wersebe,  Beschreib. 
der  Gau  zwischen  Elbe,  Saale,  ^c.  p.  70.)  [L.  S.j 

VARISTI.  [Narisci.] 

VARUS  (Ovapos),  a river  which  the  ancient 
geographers  make  the  boundary  of  Pallia  and  Italia, 
as  it  is  now  the  boundary  of  France  and  Italy. 
(Mela,  ii.  4;  Ptol.  ii.  10.  § 1.)  It  is  only  the  lower 
part  of  the  Var  which  forms  the  boundary  between 
Italy  and  France.  The  river  gives  its  name  to  the 
French  department  of  Var,  the  eastern  limit  of  which 
is  the  lower  course  of  the  river  Var.  The  larger 
part  of  the  Var  is  in  the  Sardinian  territory.  It  is 
only  the  mouth  of  the  Var  which  Ptolemy  names 
when  he  fixes  the  limit  between  Italy  and  Gallia 
Narbonensis.  D’Anville  remarks  on  the  line  of  Lu- 
can (i.  404)  — 

“ Finis  et  Hesperiae  promote  limite  Varus  ” — 

that  he  alludes  to  the  extension  of  the  boundary  of 
Italy  westward  from  the  summit  of  the  Alpis  Maid- 
tima,  which  is  Italy’s  natural  boundary.  He  adds 
that  the  dependencies  of  the  province  of  the  Alpes 
Maritimae  comprehended  Cemenelium  {Cimiez')  and 
its  district,  which  are  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Var 
and  east  of  Nicaea  ( Vfz^rt).  [Cemenelium].  But 
D’Anville  may  have  mistaken  Lucan’s  meaning,  who 
seems  to  allude  to  the  extension  of  the  boundary  of 
Italy  from  the  Rubicon  to  the  Varus,  as  Vibius  Se- 
quester says : Varus  nunc  Galliam  dividit,  ante 

Rubicon  ” (ed.  Oberl.).  However,  the  critics  are  not 
agreed  about  this  passage.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  ^c. ; 
Ukert,  Gallien,  p.  8 1 .)  [G.  L.] 

VASADA  (Oudo-oSa),  a town  of  Lycaonia,  a 
little  to  the  south-west  of  Laodiceia  (Ptol.  v.  4. 
§ 10;  Hierocl.  p.  675;  Cone.  Chaked.  p.  674, 
where  it  is  miswritten  OtaaSa;  Cone.  Const,  iii. 
p.  675,  where  it  bears  the  name  of  ’ActcraSa).  Its 
site  is  probably  marked  by  the  ruins  near  Channur 
Chanah,  between  Ilgun  and  Ladik.  (Hamilton, 
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Researches,  ii.  p.  190,  in  the  Journ.  of  the  Roy. 
Geogr.  Soc.  viii.  p.  144  ; Kiepert,  in  Franz,  Funj 
Inschriften,  p.  36.)  [L.  S.] 

VASALAETUS  {OvaadXairov  or  OuaadK^rov 
opos,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §§  18,  26),  a mountain  at  the 
S.  boundary  of  the  Regio  Syrtica.  [T.  H.  D.] 
VASATAE.  [Cossio  or  Cossium.] 

VASATES.  It  is  probable  that  the  name  Va- 
sarii  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  § 15)  should  be  Vasatii,  as 
D’Anville  says,  and  so  it  is  printed  in  some  Greek 
texts.  But  Ptolemy  makes  them  border  on  the  Ga- 
bali  and  places  them  farther  north  than  Bordeaux, 
though  he  names  their  chief  town  Cossium.  The  Vo- 
cates  are  enumerated  by  Caesar  {B.  G.  iii.  23,  27) 
among  the  Aquitanian  peoples  who  submitted  to  P. 
Crassus  in  b.  c.  56.  [Cossio  or  Cossium.]  [G.L.] 
VA'SeONES  {OvdaKwves,  Strab.  iii.  pp.  155, 
116;  OvdoKoves,  Ptol.  ii.  8.  §§  10,  67),  a people  in 
the  NE.  part  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  between  the 
Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  stretching  as  far  as  the 
N.  coast,  in  the  present  Navarre  and  Guipuscoa. 
Their  name  is  preserved  in  the  modern  one  of  the 
Basques;  although  that  people  do  not  call  themselves 
by  that  appellation,  but  Euscaldunac,  their  country 
Euscaleria,  and  their  language  Euscara.  (Ford’s 
Handbook  of  Spain,  p.  557 ; cf.  W.  v.  Humboldt, 
Untersuch.  &c.  p.  54.)  They  went  into  battle  bare- 
headed. (Sil.  Ital.  iii.  358.)  They  passed  among 
the  Romans  for  skilful  soothsayers.  (Lamp.  Alex. 
Sev.  27.)  Their  principal  town  was  Pompelo 
{Pamplona').  (Cf.  Malte-brun,  Moeurs  et  Usages  des 
anciens  Habitans  d'Espagne,  p.  309.)  [T.H.  D.] 
VA'SeONUM  SALTUS,  the  W.  offshoot  of  the 
Pyrenees,  running  along  the  Mare  Cantabricum,  and 
named  after  the  Vascones,  in  whose  territory  it  was. 
(Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34;  Auson.  Ep.  15.)  It  may  be 
more  precisely  defined  as  that  portion  of  the  chain 
now  called  Sierra  de  Orcamo,  S.  de  Aug  ana,  and 
S.  Sejos,  forming  the  E.  part  of  the  Cantabrian 
chain.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VASIO  {Ovaaidv : Eth.  Vasiensis),  a town  of 
the  Vocontii  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  the  only 
town  which  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  § 17)  assigns  to  them. 
Vasio  is  mentioned  by  Mela  (ii.  5)  as  one  of  the 
richest  towns  of  the  Narbonensis  ; and  Pliny  (iii. 
4)  names  Vasio  and  Lucus  August!  as  the  two 
chief  towns  of  the  Vocontii.  The  ethnic  name 
Vasiensis  appears  in  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic  Pro- 
vinces (Civitas  Vasiensium),  and  in  inscriptions. 
The  place  is  Vaison  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse, 
on  the  Ouveze,  a branch  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  now  a 
small,  decayed  place  ; but  there  are  remains  which 
show  that  it  may  have  been  what  Mela  describes  it 
to  have  been.  The  ancient  remains  are  spread  over 
a considerable  surface.  There  is  a Roman  bridge 
of  a single  arch  over  the  Ouveze,  which  still  forms 
the  only  communication  between  the  town  and  the 
faubourg.  The  bridge  is  built  on  two  rocks  at  that 
part  of  the  river  where  the  mountains  which  shut  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  approach  nearest.  There  are 
also  the  remains  of  a theatre  ; the  semicircle  of  the 
cavea  is  clearly  traced,  and  the  line  of  the  proscenium 
is  indicated  by  some  stones  which  rise  above  the 
earth.  There  are  also  the  remains  of  a quay  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  which  was  destroyed  by  an  inun- 
dation in  1616.  The  quay  was  pierced  at  consider- 
able intervals  by  sewers  v/hich  carried  to  the  river 
the  water  and  filth  of  the  town : these  sewers  are 
large  enough  for  a man  to  stand  in  upright.  There 
are  also  traces  of  the  aqueducts  which  brought  to 
the  town  the  waters  of  the  great  spring  of  Groseau. 
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(Breton,  Mem.  de  la  Societe  Royale  des  Antiquaires 
de  France,  tom.  xvi.,  quoted  by  Richard  et  Hoc- 
quart,  Guide  du  Voyageur.')  [G.  L.] 

VATEDO,  in  Gallia,  mentioned  in  the  Table, 
is  a place  east  of  Bordeaux,  supposed  to  be  Vaires 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Dordogne,  a branch  of  the 
Garonne.  [G.  L.] 

VATRENUS  {Santerno'),  a river  of  Gallia 
Cispadana,  one  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  the 
Padus.  It  had  its  sources  in  the  Apennines,  flowed 
under  the  walls  of  Forum  Cornelii  (/moZa),  and 
joined  the  southern  branch  of  the  Padus  (the 
Spineticum  Ostium)  not  far  from  its  mouth,  for 
which  reason  the  port  at  the  entrance  of  that  arm 
of  the  river  was  called  the  Portus  Vatreni.  (Plin. 

iii.  16.  s.  20.)  The  Santerno  now  flows  into  the 

Po  di  Primaro  (the  modern  representative  of  the 
Spinetic  branch),  above  16  miles  from  its  mouth: 
but  the  channels  of  both  are  in  this  part  artificial. 
In  this  lower  part  of  its  course  it  must  always  have 
been  more  of  a canal  than  a river,  whence  Martial 
uses  its  name  as  typical  of  a sluggish  stream. 
(Martial,  iii.  67.  2.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

UBERAE,  a nation  in  India  extra  Gangem,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (vi.  19.  s.  22).  It  possessed  a large 
town  of  the  same  name.  It  is  not  possible  to  deter- 
mine its  exact  position ; but,  from  the  names  of  other 
nations  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  connection  with  the 
Uberae,  it  is  probable  that  this  people  lived  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Brahmaputra.  [V.] 

U'BII  (OvSioi),  a German  people  who  in  Cae- 
sar’s time  lived  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine  and 
opposite  to  the  Treviri,  for  Caesar  having  made  his 
bridge  in  the  country  of  the  Treviri  passed  over  into 
the  country  of  the  Ubii.  Owing  to  their  proximity 
to  the  Rhine  they  were  somewhat  more  civilised  than 
the  other  Germans,  being  much  visited  by  mer-' 
chants  and  accustomed  to  Gallic  manners  (^B.  G. 

iv.  3,  18,  vi.  29,  35).  The  Sigambri  were  the 

neighbours  of  the  Ubii  on  the  north.  The  Suevi 
were  pressing  the  Ubii  hard,  when  the  Ubii  applied 
to  Caesar  for  help:  they  gave  him  hostages,  and 
offered  to  supply  him  with  a large  number  of  boats 
to  cross  the  river,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  they 
were  accustomed  to  navigate  the  Rhine,  (fi.  G.  iv. 
16.)  In  the  time  of  Augustus  (Strab.  iv.  p.  194), 
the  nation  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  Agrippa  assigned 
them  lands  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  the  policy 
of  the  Romans  being  to  strengthen  the  Rhenish 
frontier  against  the  rest  of  the  Germans.  (Tacit. 
Germ.  c.  28,  Annal.  xii.  27 ; Sueton.  Aug.  c.  21.) 
In  the  new  territory  of  the  Ubii  was  Colonia  Agrip- 
pina (^Cohi),  and  hence  the  people  had  the  name  of 
Agrippinenses,  which  was  one  of  the  causes  why  the 
Germans  east  of  the  Rhine  hated  them.  They 
were  considered  as  traitors  to  their  country,  who 
had  assumed  a new  name.  (Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  28.) 
North  of  the  Ubii  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine 
were  the  Gugerni  [Gugerni]  ; and  south  of  them 
were  the  Treviri.  [Colonia  Agrippina  ; Ap.a 
UmoRUM.]  [G.  L.] 

UBIO'RUM  ARA.  [Ara  Ubiorum.] 

UBISCI.  [Bituriges  Vivisci.] 

U'CENA  (OvKsva),  a town  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Trocmi  in  Galatia.  (Ptol.  v.  4.  § 9.)  [L.  S.] 

UCENI,  a people  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  trophy  of  the  Alps  quoted  by 
Pliny  (iii.  20),  and  placed  between  the  Meduli 
and  Caturiges.  The  site  of  these  people  is  uncer- 
tain. D’Anville  supposes  that  they  were  in  that 
part  of  tlie  mountain  region  of  the  Alps  which  con- 
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tains  the  bourg  dOisans.  But  other  geographers 
place  them  in  the  district  of  Oze,  or  near  Hnez,  both 
of  which  places  are  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Romanche,  which  flows  into  the  Drac,  a branch  of 
the  Ish'e.  (Ukert,  Gallien,  p.  317.)  [G.  L.] 

UCETIA,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  north  of  Ntmes. 
This  place  is  known  only  from  the  Roman  remains 
which  have  been  discovered  there,  and  from  the 
insciiption  vcetiae  on  a stone  found  at  Nimes. 
1'he  place  is  Uzes,  north  of  the  river  Gardon,  from 
which  place  the  water  w'as  brought  to  Ntmes  by  the 
aqueduct  over  the  Gardon.  [Nemausus  ] Ucetia 
appears  in  the  Notitia  of  the  Provinces  of  Gallia 
under  the  name  of  Castrum  Uceciense.  Ucetia  was 
a bishopric  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. [G.  L.] 

UCHALICCENSES  (Oix^XiKKus,  Ptol.  iv.  6. 
§ 20),  an  Aethiopian  tribe  in  the  interior  of  Li- 
bya. [T.  H.  D.] 

UCHEIMERIUM  (^Ovxeigfpiov,  Procop.  B.  Goth. 
iv.  14),  a mountain  fortress  in  the  Regio  Lazica,  in 
Colchis.  [T.  H.  D.] 

UCIA  (OvKia,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 13),  a town  of  the 
Turdetani  in  Lusitania.  [T.  H.  D.] 

UCIENSE,  a town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the 
road  from  Corduba  to  Castulo.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  403.) 
Variously  identified  with  Marmolejo,  Andujar,  and 
S.  Julian.  [T.  H.  D.] 

UCUBIS,  a place  in  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Corduba  and  the  Flumen  Salsum. 
(Hirt.  B.  H.  7.)  According  to  Ukert  (ii.  pt.  i.  p. 
361)  between  Osmia  and  Antequera.  [T.  H.  D ] 
UCULTUNIACUM.  [Curgia.] 

UDAE  (055at,  Ptol.  V.  9.  § 23),  a people  of 
Asiatic  Sarmatia  on  the  Caspian  sea.  They  are 
probably  the  people  mentioned  under  the  name  of 
Udini  by  Pliny  (vi.  12.  s.  15).  They  appear  to  have 
derived  their  name  from  the  river  Udon.  [T.  H.  D.] 
UDON  (OvScov,  Ptol.  V.  9.  § 12),  a river  of 
Asiatic  Sarmatia,  which  rises  in  the  Caucasus  and 
falls  into  the  Caspian  sea  between  the  Rha  and  tlie 
Alonta.  Most  probably  the  modern  Kuma.  [J.  R.] 
UDUBA.  [Turulis.] 

UDURA  (pijSovpa,  Ptol.  ii  6.  § 72),  a town  of 
the  Jaccetani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  probably 
the  modern  Cardona.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VECTA  or  VECTIS  (OuTjfcn's,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 33), 
an  island  on  the  S.  coast  of  Britannia  Romana,  lying 
opposite  to  the  Portus  Magnus  (^Portsmouth').  It 
was  known  to  the  Romans  before  their  conquest  of 
Britain,  through  the  Massiliots,  who  had  here  a sta- 
tion for  their  tin  trade.  (Diod.  v.  22,  38.)  At 
that  time  the  channel  between  the  island  and  the 
mainland  become  almost  dry  at  ebb  tide,  so  that  the 
Britons  carried  their  tin  in  carts  to  the  island.  It 
was  first  conquered  by  Vespasian,  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius.  (Suet.  Vesp.  4.)  Now  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
(Cf.  Itin.  Ant.  p.  509;  Eum.  Pan.  Const.  15;  Mela, 
iii.  6;  Plin.  iv.  16.  s.  30.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VECTURIONES,  a subdivision  of  the  Piets  in 
Britannia  Barbara,  according  to  Ammianus  (xxvii. 
8).  [T.  H.  D.] 

VEDIANTII  (Oitenidvrioi,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 41),  a 
Ligurian  tribe,  who  inhabited  the  foot  of  the  Maritime 
Alps  near  the  mouth  of  the  Var.  Both  Pliny  (iii.  5. 
s.  7)  and  Ptolemy  assign  to  them  the  town  of  Ceine- 
nelium  or  Cimiez  near  Nice:  the  latter  also  includes 
in  their  territory  Sanitium ; but  this  must  certainly 
be  a mistake,  that  town,  which  answers  to  the  modern 
Senez,  being  far  off  to  the  NW.  (D’Anville,  Geogr. 
des  Gaules,  p.  682.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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VEDINUM  (Udine),  a city  of  Venctia, mentioned 
only  by  Pliny  (iii.  19.  s.  23)  among  the  munici- 
palities of  that  country.  It  was  situated  in  the 
plain  of  the  Garni,  1 1 miles  W.  of  Cividale  (Forum 
Julii),  and  22  NNVV.  of  Aquileia.  In  Pliny’s  time 
it  was  apparently  an  inconsiderable  place,  but  rose 
into  importance  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is  now  a 
flourishing  and  populous  city,  and  the  capital  of  the 
whoh  province  of  the  Friuli.  Many  MSS.  of  Pliny 
write  the  name  Nedinates,  which  has  been  adopted 
both  by  Harduin  and  Siilig,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  old  reading  Vedinates  is  correct.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VEDRA  (Ovedpa,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 6),  a river  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  E.  coast  of  Britannia.  The  name 
would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  Wear 
(Camden,  p.  944),  yet  Horsley  (p.  103)  and  others 
have  taken  it  to  be  the  Tyne.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VEGIA  (Oviyla  or  Ou’erla),  or  Vegium  (Plin. 
iii.  21.  s.  25),  a town  of  Liburuia,  the  present 
Vezzo.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VEGISTUM  (Ov(yi(TT0v),  or,  as  some  read,  Ve- 
testum  (Ov4t€<xtou),  a town  of  Galatia,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Tolistobogi,  between  Mounts  Didymus 
and  Celaenus  (Ptol.  v.  4.  § 7),  is  perhaps  the  same 
place  as  the  Vetissura  of  the  Peutinger  Table.  [L.  S.] 

VEII  (Ot/Tjt'oi,  Strab.  v.  p.  226;  Ovioi,  Dionys.  H. 
ii.  54  : Eth.  Veientes,  Cic.  Div.  i.  44;  Liv.  i.  15,  &c.: 
Adj.  Veins  (trisyl.),  Propert.  iv.  10.  31),  an  ancient 
and  purely  Tuscan  city  of  Etruria.  According  to 
Festus  (ap.  P.  Diac.  s.  v.)  Veia  was  an  Oscan  word, 
and  signified  a waggon  (plaustrum);  but  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  this  was  the  etymology  of  the 
name  of  the  town. 

Among  the  earlier  Italian  topographers,  a great 
diversity  of  opinion  prevailed  respecting  the  site  of 
Veii.  Nardini  was  the  first  writer  who  placed  it  at 
the  present  Isola  Farnese,  the  correctness  of  which 
view  is  now  universally  admitted.  The  distance  of  that 
spot  northwards  from  Rome  agrees  with  the  distance 
assigned  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (1.  c.)  to  Veii, 
namely,  “about  100  stadia,”  which  is  confirmed  hy 
the  Tabula  Peut.,  where  it  is  set  down  at  12  miles. 
In  Livy,  indeed  (v.  4),  it  is  mentioned  as  being 
“ within  the  20th  milestone  ;”  but  this  is  in  a speech 
of  App.  Claudius,  when  the  orator  is  using  round 
numbers,  and  not  solicitous  about  strict  accuracy; 
whilst  the  two  writers  before  cited  are  professedly 
giving  the  exact  distance.  Nor  can  the  authority  of 
Eutropius  (i.  4),  who  places  Veii  at  18  miles  from 
Rome,  be  adniitted  to  invalidate  the  testimony  of  these 
authors,  since  Eutropius  is  notoriously  incorrect  in 
particulai-s  of  this  description.  There  are  other  cir- 
cumstances which  tend  to  show  that  Isola  Farnese 
is  the  site  of  ancient  Veii.  Thus  the  Tab.  Peuting. 
further  indicates  that  the  city  lay  on  the  Via  Cassia. 
Now  following  that  road  for  a distance  of  about  12 
miles  from  Rome,  the  locality  not  only  exactly  cor- 
responds with  the  description  of  Dionysius,  but  also 
the  remains  of  city  walls  and  sepulchres,  and  traces 
of  roads  in  various  directions,  have  been  found  there. 
Moreover  at  the  same  spot  were  discovered,  in  the 
year  1810,  stones  bearing  inscriptions  which  related 
exclusively  to  Veii  and  the  Veientines. 

We  know  little  of  the  history  of  Veii  but  what 
concerns  the  wars  it  waged  with  the  Romans.  It  is 
called  by  Eutropius  (i.  20),  “ civitas  antiquissima 
Italiae  atque  ditissima,”  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  in  a flourishing  state  at  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  At  that  period  the  Etruscan, 
or  Veientine,  territory  was  separated  from  the  Latin 
by  the  river  Albula,  afterwards  called  Tiberis  ; and 
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consequently  neither  the  Mons  Vaticanus  nor  Jani- 
culensis  then  belonged  to  the  Romans.  (Liv.  i.  3.) 
To  the  SW.  of  Rome  it  extended  along  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber  down  to  the  sea,  where  it  contained  some 
Salinae,  or  salt-works,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
(Dionys.  ii.  55.)  The  district  immediately  opposite 
to  Rome  seems  to  have  been  called  Septem  Pagi  (Ih.). 
On  the  N.  of  Rome  the  territory  of  Veii  must  at  one 
time  have  extended  as  far  as  Mount  Soracte,  since 
the  ager  Capenatis  belonged  to  it,  Capena  being  a 
colony  of  Veii  (Cato,ay>.  Serv.  Aen.  vii.  697);  though 
in  the  history  of  the  wars  between  Rome  and  Veii, 
Capena  appears  as  an  independent  city.  [Capena, 
Vol.  I.  p.  504.]  On  the  NW.  it  may  probably  have 
stretched  as  far  as  the  Mons  Ciminus  ; but  here,  as 
well  as  more  to  the  S.,  its  limits  are  uncertain,  and 
all  we  know  is  that  in  the  latter  direction  it  must 
have  been  bounded  by  the  territory  of  Caere.  (Cf. 
Muller,  EtrusJcer,  ii.  2.  p.  1,  &c.)  The  ager  Veiens 
is  stigmatised  by  Horace  and  others  as  producing  an 
execrable  sort  of  red  wine  (Sat.  ii.  3.  143;  cf.  Pers. 
v.  147  ; Mart.  i.  103.  9,  ii.  53.  4,  &c.).  We  learn 
from  Dionysius  (ii.  54)  that  the  city  was  of  about 
the  same  size  as  Athens,  and  therefore  nearly  as 
large  as  Rome  within  the  walls  of  Servius.  [Roma, 
Vol.  II.  p.  756.] 

The  political  constitution  of  Veii,  like  that  of  the 
other  Etruscan  cities,  seems  originally  to  have  been 
republican,  though  probably  aristocratically  repub- 
lican, with  magistrates  annually  elected.  It  was 
perhaps  their  vicinity  to  ambitious  and  aspiring  Rome, 
and  the  constant  wars  which  they  had  to  wage  with 
that  city,  that  induced  the  Veientines  to  adopt  the 
form  of  an  elective  monarchy,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
dissensions  occasioned  by  the  election  of  annual  ma- 
gistrates under  their  original  constitution,  and  thus 
to  he  enabled,  under  a single  leader,  to  act  with  more 
vigour  abroad  ; but  this  step  procured  them  the  ill- 
will  of  the  rest  of  the  Etruscan  confederacy  (Liv.  v. 
1,  cf.  iv.  17).  Monarchy,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  permanent  among  them  ; and  we  only 
know  the  names  of  two  or  three  of  their  kings,  as 
Tolumnius  (ih.),  Propertius  (Serv.  Aen.  vii.  697), 
and  Morrius  (lb.  viii.  285). 

The  first  time  that  the  Veientes  appear  in  histoiy 
is  in  the  war  which  they  waged  with  Romulus  in 
order  to  avenge  the  capture  of  their  colony,  Fidenae. 
According  to  the  narrative  of  Livy,  this  war  was 
terminated  by  one  decisive  battle  in  which  Romulus 
was  victorious  (i.  15);  but  Dionysius  (ii.  54,  seq.) 
speaks  of  two  engagements,  and  represents  the  Ro- 
mans as  gaining  the  second  by  a stratagem.  Both 
these  writers,  however,  agree  with  regard  to  the  re- 
sults of  the  campaign.  The  loss  of  the  Veientines 
was  so  terrible,  both  in  the  battle  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent flight,  in  which  numbers  of  them  were 
drowned  in  attempting  to  swim  the  Tiber,  that  they 
were  constrained  to  sue  for  peace.  The  terms  im- 
posed upon  them  by  Romulus  show  the  "decisive 
nature  of  his  victory.  They  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render that  part  of  their  territory  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome  called  Septem  Pagi,  probably  from  its 
containing  seven  villages  ; to  give  up  the  salt-works 
which  they  possessed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber ; 
and  to  provide  50  hostages  as  security  for  the  due 
execution  of  the  treaty.  On  these  conditions  they 
obtained  a peace  for  100  years,  with  the  restoration 
of  their  prisoners  ; though  such  of  the  latter  as  pre- 
ferred to  remain  at  Rome  were  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city  and  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber.  The  district  of  Septem  Pagi  thus  acquired 
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probably  comprehended  the  Vatican  and  Janiculan 
hills,  and  became  the  seat  of  the  5th  Roman  tribe, 
the  Romilia  or  Romulia.  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  9.  § 65, 
Miill.;  Paul.  ap.  Fest.  s.  v.  Romulia  Trih.') 

This  peace  seems  to  have  lasted  about  60  or  70 
years,  when  war  again  broke  out  between  the  Vei- 
entines  and  Romans  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius, 
and  this  time  also  on  account  of  Fidenae,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  become  a Roman  colony  after  its  cap- 
ture by  Romulus.  The  cause  of  the  war  was  the 
treacherous  conduct  of  the  Fidenates  during  the 
Roman  struggle  with  Alba.  When  called  to  account, 
they  refused  to  give  any  explanation  of  their  conduct, 
and  procured  the  assistance  of  the  Veientines.  Tullus 
crossed  the  Anio  (Teverone)  with  a large  army,  and 
the  battle  which  took  place  at  a spot  between  that 
river  and  the  town  of  Fidenae  was  the  most  obstinate 
and  bloody  which  had  yet  been  recorded  in  the  Roman 
annals.  Tullus,  however,  gained  a signal  victory 
over  the  Fidenates  and  their  allies  the  Veientines. 
The  battle  is  remarkable  for  the  vows  made  by  Tul- 
lus, of  twelve  Salian  priests,  and  of  temples  to  Pavor 
and  Pallor.  These  were  the  second  set  of  Salians, 
or  those  attached  to  the  worship  of  Quirinus  [cf. 
Roma,  p.  829]  ; and  the  appropriateness  of  the  vow 
will  be  perceived  when  we  consider  that  the  Fidenates, 
in  their  answer  to  the  Romans,  had  asserted  that  all 
their  engagements  towards  Rome  had  expired  on  the 
death  of  that  deified  hero.  (Liv.  i.  27 ; Dionys.  iii. 
23,  sqq.) 

The  war  was  renewed  under  Ancus  Marcius  by 
forays  on  both  sides,  which,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  begun  by  the  Veientines.  Ancus  overthrew 
them  in  two  pitched  battles,  the  last  of  which  was 
decisive.  The  Veientines  were  obliged  to  surrender 
all  the  tract  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber  called 
the  Silva  Maesia.  The  Roman  dominion  was  now 
extended  as  far  as  the  sea ; and  in  order  to  secure 
these  conquests,  Ancus  founded  the  colony  of  Ostia 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  (Liv.  i.  33 ; Dionys. 
iii.  41.) 

The  next  time  that  we  find  the  Veientines  in  col- 
lision with  Rome,  they  had  to  contend  with  a leader 
of  their  own  nation.  L.  Tarquinius,  an  emigrant 
from  Tarquinii  to  Rome,  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  wars  of  Ancus  Marcius  against  Veii,  and  was 
now  in  possession  of  the  Roman  sovereignty.  The 
Veientines,  however,  on  this  occasion  did  not  stand 
alone,  but  were  assisted  by  the  other  Etruscan  cities, 
who  complained  of  insults  and  injuries  received  from 
Tarquin.  The  Veientines,  as  usual,  were  discomfited, 
and  so  thoroughly,  that  they  did  not  dare  to  leave 
their  city,  but  were  the  helpless  spectators  of  the 
devastation  committed  on  their  lands  by  the  Romans. 
The  war  was  terminated  by  Tarquin’s  brilliant  vic- 
tory at  Eretus,  which  enabled  him  to  claim  the 
sovereignty  of  all  Etruria,  leaving,  however,  the  differ- 
ent cities  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  rights  and 
privileges.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Tarquin  is 
said  to  have  introduced  at  Rome  the  institution  of 
the  twelve  lictors  and  their  fasces,  emblems  of  the 
servitude  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  cities,  as  well 
as  the  other  Etruscan  insignia  of  royalty.  (Dionys. 
iii.  57 ; Flor.  i.  5.)  It  should  be  observed  that  on 
this  subject  the  accounts  are  very  various  ; and  some 
have  even  doubted  the  whole  story  of  this  Etruscan 
conquest,  because  Livy  does  not  mention  it.  That 
historian,  however,  when  he  speaks  of  the  resumption 
of  the  war  under  Servius  Tullius,  includes  the  other 
Etruscans  with  the  Veientines,  as  parties  to  the  truce 
which  had  expired  (“  bellum  cum  Veientibus  (jam 
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enim  indutiae  exiorant)  aliisque  Etruscis  sumptum,” 
i.  42),  although  the  Etmscans  had  not  been  con- 
cerned in  the  last  Veientine  war  he  had  recorded. 
(Cf.  Dionys.  iv.  27.)  This  war  under  Servius  Tullius 
was  the  last  waged  wfith  the  Veientines  during  the 
regal  period  of  Rome. 

When  the  second  Tarquin  was  expelled  from  Rome, 
the  Etruscans  endeavoured  to  restore  him.  Veii  and 
Tarquinii  were  the  two  most  forward  cities  in  the 
league  formed  for  this  purpose.  The  first  battle, 
which  took  place  near  the  Silvia  Arsia,  was  bloody 
but  indecisive,  though  the  Romans  claimed  a dubious 
victory.  But  the  Etruscans  having  obtained  the 
assistance  of  Porsena,  Lars  of  Clusium,  the  Romans 
were  completely  worsted,  and,  at  the  peace  which 
ensued,  were  compelled  to  restore  to  the  Veientines 
all  the  territory  which  had  been  wrested  from  them 
by  Romulus  and  Ancus  Marcius.  This,  however, 
Porsena  shortly  afterwards  restored  to  the  Romans, 
out  of  gratitude  for  the  hospitality  which  they  had 
displayed  towards  the  remnant  of  the  Etruscan  army 
after  the  defeat  of  his  son  Aruns  at  Aricia.  (Liv.  ii. 
6 — 15;  Dionys.  v.  14,  sqq.;  Pint.  Publ.  19.) 

The  Veientines  could  ill  brook  being  deprived  of 
this  territory;  but,  whilst  the  influence  of  Porsena  and 
his  family  prevailed  in  the  Etruscan  League,  they  re- 
mained quiet.  After  his  death  the  war  again  broke  out, 
B.  c.  483.  For  a year  or  two  it  was  a kind  of  border 
warfare  characterised  by  mutual  depredations.  But  in 
B.c.  481,  after  a general  congress  of  the  Etruscans,  a 
great  number  of  volunteers  joined  the  Veientines,  and 
matters  began  to  assume  a more  serious  aspect.  In 
the  first  encounters  the  Romans  were  unsuccessful, 
chiefly  through  a mutiny  of  the  soldiers.  They  seem 
to  have  been  disheartened  by  their  ill  success  ; their 
army  was  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  Veientines, 
and  they  endeavoured  to  decline  an  engagement.  But 
the  insults  of  the  enemy  incensed  the  Roman  soldiery 
to  such  a degree  that  they  insisted  on  being  led  to 
battle.  The  contest  was  long  and  bloody.  The 
Etruscans  at  one  time  were  in  possession  of  the  Ro- 
man camp ; but  it  was  recovered  by  the  valour  of 
Titus  Siccius.  The  Romans  lost  a vast  number  of 
officers,  amongst  whom  were  the  consul  Manlius, 
Q.  Fabius,  who  had  been  twice  consul,  together 
with  many  tribunes  and  centurions.  It  was  a 
drawn  battle ; yet  the  Romans  claimed  the  victory, 
because  during  the  night  the  Etruscans  abandoned 
their  camp,  which  was  sacked  by  the  Romans  on  the 
following  day.  But  the  surviving  consul,  M.  Fabius 
Vibulanus,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  refused  a triumph, 
and  abdicated  his  office,  the  duties  of  which  he  was 
prevented  from  discharging  by  the  severity  of  his 
wounds.  (Dionys.  ix.  5,  sqq.;  Liv.  ii.  42 — 47.) 

Shortly  after  this,  the  Veientines,  finding  that  they 
were  unable  to  cope  with  the  Romans  in  the  open 
field,  adopted  a most  annoying  system  of  warfare. 
When  the  Roman  army  appeared,  they  shut  them- 
selves up  within  their  walls;  but  no  sooner  had 
the  legions  retired,  than  they  came  forth  and  scoured 
the  country  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome.  The 
Fabian  family,  which  had  given  so  many  consuls  to 
Rome,  and  which  had  taken  so  prominent  a part  in 
the  late  war,  now  came  forward  and  offered  to  re- 
lieve the  commonwealth  from  this  harassing  annoy- 
ance. The  whole  family  appeared  before  the  senate, 
and  by  the  mouth  of  their  chief,  Caeso  Fabius,  then 
consul  for  the  third  time,  declared,  that,  as  a con- 
tinual rather  than  a large  guard  was  required  for 
the  Veientine  war,  they  were  willing  to  undertake 
the  duty  and  to  maintain  the  majesty  of  the  Roman 
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name,  without  calling  upon  the  state  for  either  sol- 
diers or  money.  The  senate  thankfully  accepted 
the  offer.  On  the  following  morning  306  Fabii  met 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  consul’s  house.  As  they 
passed  through  the  city  to  the  place  of  their  des- 
tination, they  stopped  at  the  capitol  and  offered  up 
vows  to  the  gods  for  the  success  of  their  enterprise. 
Then  they  passed  out  of  Kome  by  the  right  arch  of 
the  Porta  Carmentalis,  and  proceeded  straight  to  the 
river  Cremera,  where  there  was  a spot  that  seemed 
adapted  by  nature  as  a fortress  for  their  little  gar- 
rison. It  appears,  however,  that  the  Fabii  were 
accompanied  by  their  clients  and  adherents,  and 
the  whole  band  probably  amounted  to  3000  or  4000. 
(Dionys.  ix.  15;  P.  Diac.  s.  v.  Scelerata  Porta.') 
The  place  which  they  chose  as  the  station  of  their 
gaiTison  was  a precipitous  hill  which  seemed  to 
have  been  cut  and  isolated  by  art;  and  they  further 
strengthened  it  with  entrenchments  and  towers. 
The  spot  has  been  identified  with  great  probability 
by  Nardini,  and  subsequently  by  other  topographers, 
with  a precipitous  hill  about  6 miles  from  Kome,  on 
the  left  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  where  it  is  traversed 
by  the  Cremera  (now  the  'Valcha),  and  on  the 
right  bank  of  that  stream.  It  is  the  height  which 
commands  the  present  Osteria  della  Valchetta. 
(Nibby,  Dintorni  di  Roma,  vol.  iii.  p.  399 ; Dennis, 
Etruria,  vol.  i.  p.  43.) 

The  position  here  taken  up  by  the  Fabii  not  only 
enabled  them  to  put  a complete  stop  to  the  ma- 
rauding expeditions  of  the  Veientines,  but  even  to 
commit  depredations  themselves  on  the  territory  of 
Veii.  The  Veientines  having  made  many  vain  at- 
tempts to  dislodge  them,  at  'length  implored  the 
succour  of  the  Etruscans;  but  the  Fabii  on  their 
side  were  supported  by  a consular  army  under  Ae- 
milius,  and  the  Veientines  and  their  allies  were  de- 
feated. This  success  rendered  the  Fabii  still  more 
enterprising.  After  occupying  their  fortress  two 
years  with  impunity  they  began  to  extend  their 
excursions ; and  the  Veientines  on  their  side 
sought  to  draw  them  onwards,  in  which  they  at 
length  succeeded.  By  a feigned  flight,  they  en- 
ticed the  Fabii  into  an  ambuscade  and  slew  them, 
13th  Feb.  b.  c.  476.  (Ov.  Fast.  ii.  195,  sqq.;  Liv. 
ii.  48 — 50;  Dionys.  ix.  16 — 19;  Fionas,  i.  12,  &c.) 

Elated  with  this  success,  the  Veientines,  united 
with  the  Etruscans,  now  marched  towards  Rome 
and  pitched  their  camp  on  the  Janiculan  hill,  at  a 
distance  of  only  6 stadia  from  the  city.  Thence  pass- 
ing the  Tiber,  they  penetrated  as  far  as  the  ancient 
temple  of  Hope,  which  stood  near  the  modern  Porta 
Maggiore.  Here  an  indecisive  action  took  place, 
which  was  renewed  at  the  Porta  Collina  with  the 
same  result;  but  two  engagements  of  a more  de- 
cisive character  on  the  Janiculan  hill  obliged  the 
allied  army  to  retreat.  In  the  following  year  the 
Veientines  allied  themselves  with  the  Sabines,  but 
were  completely  defeated  under  the  walls  of  their 
own  city  by  the  consul  Pub.  Valerius.  The  war 
was  brought  to  a termination  in  the  following  year, 
in  the  consulship  of  C.  Manlius,  who  concluded  with 
them  a truce  of  40  years,  the  Veientines  engaging 
to  pay  a tribute  in  corn  and  money.  (Liv.  ii. 
51 — 54;  Dionys.  ix.  23,  sqq.) 

But  such  terms  were  merely  nominal,  and  in  a 
few  years  hostilities  were  renewed.  We  hear  of 
some  forays  made  by  the  Veientines  in  B.  c.  442 
(Liv.  iv.  1);  but  there  was  no  regular  war  till 
seven  years  later,  when  the  Veientines,  who  were  at 
that  time  governed  by  Lars,  or  King,  Tolumnius, 
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excited  the  Roman  colony  Fidenae  to  rebel ; and  in 
order  completely  to  compromise  the  Fidenates,  To- 
lumnius ordered  them  to  slay  the  Roman  ambas- 
sadors who  had  been  despatched  to  demand  an 
explanation.  Both  sides  flew  to  arms ; one  or  two 
obstinate  engagements  ensued;  but  the  allies  who 
had  been  joined  by  the  Falisci  also,  were  overthrown 
in  a decisive  battle  under  the  walls  of  Fidenae,  in 
which  Tolumnius  was  killed  by  the  Roman  military 
tribune,  A.  Cornelius  Cossus.  (Liv.  iv.  17 — 19; 
cf.  Propert.  iv.  10.  22,  sqq.) 

Three  years  afterwards,  Rome  being  afflicted  with 
a severe  pestilence,  the  Veientines  and  Fidenates 
were  emboldened  to  march  upon  it,  and  encamped 
before  the  Porta  Collina;  but  on  the  appearance  of 
a Roman  army  under  the  dictator  Aulus  Servilius, 
they  retreated.  Servilius  having  pursued  and  routed 
them  near  Nomentum,  marched  to  Fidenae,  which 
he  at  length  succeeded  in  taking  by  means  of  a 
cuniculus  or  mine.  (Liv.  iv.  22.) 

Although  the  Veientines  obtained  a truce  after 
this  event,  yet  they  soon  violated  it,  and  began  to 
commit  depredations  in  the  Roman  territory,  b.  c. 
427 ; and  even  defeated  a Roman  army  whose  ope- 
rations had  been  paralysed  through  the  dissensions 
cf  the  three  military  tribunes  who  commanded  it. 
The  Fidenates  now  rose  and  massacred  all  the  Ro- 
man colonists,  and  again  allied  themselves  with  the 
Veientines,  who  had  also  enlisted  a great  number 
of  Etruscan  volunteers  in  their  service.  These 
events  occasioned  great  alarm  at  Rome.  Mamercus 
Aemilius  was  created  dictator,  and,  marching  against 
the  enemy,  encamped  in  the  peninsula  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Anio  and  the  Tiber.  Between 
this  spot  and  Fidenae  a desperate  battle  was  fought : 
stratagems  were  employed  on  both  sides;  but  at 
length  the  allies  were  completely  defeated,  and  the 
Romans  entered  the  gates  of  Fidenae  along  with  the 
flying  enemy.  The  city  was  sacked  and  destroyed 
and  the  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves;  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  Romans  granted  the  Veientines  a truce 
of  20  years.  (Liv.  iv.  31 — 35.) 

At  the  expiration  of  this  truce,  the  Romans  re- 
solved to  subdue  Veii,  as  they  had  done  Fidenae, 
and  it  was  besieged  by  an  army  commanded  by  six 
military  tribunes.  At  this  news  the  national  as- 
sembly of  the  Etruscans  met  at  the  fane  of  Vol- 
tumna,  to  consider  what  course  they  should  pursue. 
The  Veientines  had  again  resorted  to  the  regal 
form  of  government;  but  unfortunately  the  person 
whom  they  elected  for  their  king,  though  rich  and 
powerful,  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  whole 
Etruscan  nation  by  his  oppressions  and  imperious 
manners,  but  especially  by  his  having  hindered  the 
performance  of  certain  sacred  games.  The  Etrus- 
cans consequently  declared  tliat,  unless  he  was  de- 
posed, they  should  afford  the  Veientines  no  assist- 
ance. But  the  latter  were  afraid  to  adopt  this 
resolution,  and  thus  they  were  abandoned  to  their 
fate.  Nevertheless,  they  contrived  to  prolong  the 
siege  for  a period  of  ten  years,  during  which  the 
Romans  were  several  times  discomfited.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  it  was  during  this  siege  that 
the  Roman  soldiers,  being  obliged  to  pass  the  winter 
out  of  Rome,  first  received  a fixed  regular  stipend. 
The  Capenates,  the  Falisci,  and  the  Tarquinienses  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  relieve  the  beleaguered  city. 

The  length  of  the  siege  had  begun  to  weary 
the  Romans,  when,  according  to  the  legend,  the 
means  of  its  capture  was  suggested  by  an  extraordi- 
nary portent.  The  waters  of  Lake  Albanus  swelled 
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to  such  an  extent  that  they  threatened  to  inundate 
the  surrounding  country.  The  oracle  of  Delphi  was 
consulted  on  the  occasion,  and  the  response  involved 
not  only  the  immediate  subject  of  the  application, 
but  also  the  remoter  one  of  the  capture  of  Veil. 
According  to  the  voice  from  the  sacred  tripod,  that 
city  would  be  taken  when  the  waters  of  the  lake 
were  made  to  flow  off  without  running  directly 
into  the  sea;  and  the  prophecy  was  confirmed  by 
the  revelation  of  a Veientine  haruspex  made  during 
the  interval  of  the  embassy  to  Delphi.  All  that  we 
can  infer  from  this  narrative  is  that  the  formation  of 
the  emissary  for  draining  the  Alban  lake  was  con- 
temporary with  the  siege  of  Veii  [cf.  Alban  us  La- 
cus,  Vol.  I.  p.  29] ; the  rest  must  be  referred  to 
the  propensity  of  the  ancients  to  ascribe  every  great 
event  to  the  intervention  of  the  gods ; for  we  have 
already  seen  that  Fidenae  was  captured  by  means 
of  a cuniculus,  a fact  which  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  valid  reason  to  doubt,  and  therefore  the  emis- 
sary of  the  lake  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  first 
suggested  to  the  Romans  the  method  of  taking  a 
city  by  mine. 

The  honour  of  executing  this  project  was  re- 
served for  the  dictator  M.  Furius  Camillus.  For- 
tune seemed  to  have  entirely  deserted  the  Veien- 
tines;  for  though  the  pleading  of  the  Capenates 
and  Falisci  on  their  behalf  had  made  some  impres- 
sion on  the  national  assembly  of  the  Etruscans,  their 
attention  was  diverted  in  another  direction  by  a 
sudden  irruption  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls.  Mean- 
while Camillus,  having  defeated  some  bodies  of 
troops  who  endeavoured  to  relieve  Veii,  erected  a 
line  of  forts  around  it,  to  cut  off  all  communication 
with  the  surrounding  country,  and  appointed  some 
corps  of  miners  to  work  continually  at  the  cunicu- 
lus. When  the  mine  was  completed,  he  ordered  a 
picked  body  of  his  most  valiant  soldiers  to  penetrate 
through  it,  whilst  he  himself  diverted  the  attention 
of  the  inhabitants  by  feigned  attacks  in  different 
quarters.  So  skilfully  had  the  mine  been  directed 
that  the  troops  who  entered  it  emerged  in  the  temple 
of  Juno  itself,  in  the  highest  part  of  the  citadel. 
The  soldiers  who  guarded  the  walls  were  thus  taken 
in  the  rear;  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the  city 
soon  filled  with  Romans.  A dreadful  massacre  en- 
sued ; the  town  was  sacked,  and  those  citizens  who 
had  escaped  the  sword  were  sold  into  slavery.  The 
image  of  Juno,  the  tutelary  deity  of  Veii,  was  car- 
ried to  Rome  and  pompously  installed  on  Mount 
Aventine,  where  a magnificent  temple  was  erected 
to  her,  which  lasted  till  the  abolition  of  paganism. 
(Liv.  V.  8,  12,  13,  15—22;  Cic.  Div.  i.  44,  ii.  32; 
Plut.  Cam.  5,  sq.;  Flor.  i.  12.) 

Veii  was  captured  in  the  year  396  b.  c.  Its 
territory  was  divided  among  the  citizens  of  Rome 
at  the  rate  of  seven  jugera  per  head.  A great  de- 
bate arose  between  the  senate  and  the  people  whether 
Veii  should  be  repopulated  by  Roman  citizens,  and 
thus  made  as  it  were  a second  capital;  but  at  the 
persuasion  of  Camillus  the  project  was  abandoned. 
But  though  the  city  was  deserted,  its  buildings  were 
not  destroyed,  as  is  shown  by  several  facts.  Thus, 
after  the  battle  of  the  Allia  and  the  taking  of  Rome 
by  the  Gauls,  the  greater  part  of  the  Romans  retired 
to  Veii  and  fortified  themselves  there;  and  when 
the  Gauls  were  expelled,  the  question  was  mooted 
whether  Rome,  which  had  been  reduced  to  ashes, 
should  be  abandoned,  and  Veii  converted  into  a new 
capital.  But  the  eloquence  of  Camillus  again  de- 
cided the  Romans  for  the  negative,  and  the  question 
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was  set  at  rest  for  ever.  This  took  place  in  b.  c. 
389.  Some  refractory  citizens,  however,  who  dis- 
liked the  trouble  of  rebuilding  their  own  houses  at 
Rome,  took  refuge  in  the  empty  ones  of  Veii,  and 
set  at  nought  a senatusconsultum  ordering  them 
to  return;  but  they  were  at  length  compelled 
to  come  back  by  a decree  of  capital  punishment 
against  those  who  remained  at  Veii  beyond  a day 
prescribed.  (Liv.  v.  49,  sqq.,  vi.  4.) 

From  this  time  Veii  was  completely  deserted  and 
went  gradually  to  decay.  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  xvi.  9) 
speaks  of  the  measuring  of  the  Veientine  territory  for 
distribution ; and  it  was  probably  divided  by  Caesar 
among  his  soldiers  in  b.  c.  45.  (Plut.  Caes.  57.) 
Propertius  also  describes  its  walls  as  existing  in  his 
time;  but  the  space  within  consisted  of  fields  where 
the  shepherd  fed  his  flock,  and  which  were  then  under 
the  operation  of  the  decempeda  (iv.  10.  29).  It  is, 
however,  rather  difficult  to  reconcile  this  chronology, 
unless  there  were  two  distributions.  Caesar  also 
appears  to  have  planted  a colony  at  the  ancient  city, 
and  thus  arose  the  second,  or  Roman,  Veii,  which 
seems  to  have  been  considerable  enough  to  sustain 
an  assault  during  the  wars  of  the  triumvirs.  The 
inhabitants  were  again  dispersed,  and  the  colony 
was  not  re- erected  till  towards  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  when  it  assumed  the  name  of  muni- 
cipium  Augustum  Veiens,  as  appears  from  inscrip- 
tions. (Cf.  Auct.  de  Coloniis.')  When  Fionas,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  asserts  (i.  12)  that 
scarcely  a vestige  remained  to  mark  the  spot  where 
Veii  once  stood,  he  either  writes  with  great  careless- 
ness or  is  alluding  to  the  ancient  and  Etruscan  Veii. 
The  existence  of  the  municipium  in  the  reigns  of 
Augustus  and  Tiberius  is  attested  by  several  monu- 
ments discovered  in  its  nains ; and  some  inscriptions 
also  found  there  show  that  it  was  in  existence  at  least 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Constantins  Chlorus.  The 
monuments  alluded  to  consist  partly  of  sculptures 
relating  to  those  emperors  and  their  families,  and 
partly  of  inscriptions.  Amongst  the  latter  the 
most  important  is  now  preserved  in  the  Capitoline 
Museum  at  Rome,  recording  the  admission  of  Caius 
Julius  Gelotes,  a freedman  of  Augustus,  to  the 
office  of  an  Augustalis,  by  the  centumviri  of  Veii. 
It  is  dated  in  the  consulship  of  Gaetulicus  and 
Calvisius  Sabinus,  A.  u.  c.  779=b.  c.  26,  or  the 
1 3th  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  It  is  published 
by  Fabretti  {Inscr.  p.  170),  but  more  correctly  from 
the  original  by  Nibby  in  his  Dintorni  di  Roma  (vol. 
iii.  p.  409).  The  accents  are  worthy  of  note.  Among 
the  centumvirs  whose  names  are  subscribed  to  this 
decree  are  those  of  two  of  the  Tarquitian  family, 
namely,  M.  Tarquitius  Saturninus  and  T.  Tar- 
quitius  Rufus.  This  family,  which  produced  a cele- 
brated writer  on  Etruscan  divination  (Macrob.  Sat. 
iii.  7),  seems  to  have  belonged  to  Veii  and  to  have 
enjoyed  considerable  impprtance  there,  as  two  other 
inscriptions  relating  to  it  have  been  discovered. 
One  of  these  records  the  restoration  of  a statue 
erected  in  honour  of  M.  Tarquitius  Saturninus  by 
the  22nd  Legion;  the  other  is  a tablet  of  Tarquitia 
Prisca  dedicated  to  her  husband  M.  Saenius  Mar- 
cellus.  (Nibby,  Ih.  p.  410,  sq.)  The  family  of 
Priscus  is  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Gens  Tar- 
quitia. One  of  these  was  the  accuser  of  Statilius 
Tauras  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  was  himself 
condemned  under  the  law  of  repetundae  in  the 
reign  of  Nero.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  59,  xiv.  44.) 
There  are  various  coins  of  the  Tarquitii.  (Eckhel, 
D.  N.  V.  p.  322.)  After  the  era  of  Constantine 
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TTo  have  no  notices  of  Veil  except  in  the  Tab.  Peu- 
tiiigeriana  and  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna.  It 
was  probably  destroyed  by  the  Lombards.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  11th  century  a castle  was  erected 
on  the  precipitous  and  isolated  hill  on  the  S.  side 
of  Veil,  w'hich  was  called  la  Isola,  and  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Isola  Farnese. 

Sir  William  Cell  was  the  first  who  gave  an  exact 
plan  of  Veil  in  the  Memorie  dell'htituto  (Ease,  i.), 
and  afterwards  in  his  Topography  of  Rome  and  its 
Vicinity.  He  tiaced  the  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
walls,  which  were  compo.sed  of  irregular  quadrilateral 
masses  of  the  local  tufa,  some  of  which  were  from  9 
to  1 1 feet  in  length.  Mr.  Dennis,  however,  failed  to 
discover  any  traces  of  them  (^Etruria, \o\.  i.  p.  1 5),  and 
describes  the  stone  used  in  the  fortifications  of  Veii, 
as  being  cut  into  smaller  pieces  than  usual  in  other 
Etruscan  cities.  These  remains,  which  are  princi- 
pally to  be  traced  in  the  N.  and  E.,  as  well  as  the 
streams  and  the  outline  of  the  cliffs,  determine  the 
extent  of  the  city  in  a manner  that  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. They  give  a circumference  of  about  7 miles, 
which  agrees  with  the  account  of  Dionysius,  before 
referred  to,  when  he  compares  the  size  of  Veii  with 
that  of  Athens.  It  has  been  debated  whether  tlie 
isolated  rock,  called  the  Tsola  Farnese^  formed  part  of 
the  city.  Nibby  ( Dintomi,  vol.  iii.  p.  424)  and  others 
are  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  arx  or  citadel.  On 
the  other  hand  Sir  William  Gell  and  Mr.  Dennis 
hold  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  case  ; and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  reasons  advanced  by  the 
latter  (vol.  i.  p.  42,  note  5)  appear  decisive  ; namely, 
1,  the  Tsola  is  separated  from  the  city  by  a deep 
glen,  so  that,  had  it  been  the  citadel,  Camillus  by 
its  capture  would  not  have  obtained  immediate  pos- 
session of  the  town,  as  we  learn  from  Livy’s  narrative, 
before  referred  to,  that  he  did  : 2,  tlie  remains  of 
Etruscan  tombs  on  the  Isola  show  that  it  must  have 
been  a cemetery,  and  consequently  without  the  walls. 
The  two  authorities  last  cited  identify  the  citadel 
with  the  hill  now  called  the  Piazza  d A rmi  at  the 
SE.  extremity  of  the  town,  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  stream  called  Fosso  de'  due  Fossi 
with  tliat  called  Fosso  di  Fomvello.  These  two 
streams  traverse  the  southern  and  eastern  boun- 
daries of  ancient  Veii.  The  latter  of  these  streams, 
or  Fosso  di  Fomiello,  is  thought  to  be  the  ancient 
Cremera.  The  other  rivulet  rises  at  La  Torretta, 
about  12  miles  from  Rome.  Near  Veii  it  forms  a fine 
cataract,  precipitating  itself  over  a rock  about  80 
feet  high.  From  this  spot  it  runs  in  a deep  channel 
among  precipices,  and  separates  the  Isola  from  the 
rest  of  Veii.  It  then  receives  the  Rivo  del  Pino  or 
della  Storta,  whence  its  name  of  F'osso  de'  due  Fossi. 
After  joining  the  Fosso  di  Formello,  or  Cremera, 
the  united  stream  is  now  called  La  Valca,  and 
falls  into  the  Tiber  about  6 miles  from  Rome,  near 
the  Via  Flaminia. 

Topographers  have  discovered  9 gates,  to  which 
they  have  assigned  imaginary  names  from  local  cir- 
cumstances. It  would  be  impossible  to  explain  the 
exact  sites  of  these  gates  without  the  assistance  of 
a plan,  and  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
enumerating  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur, 
premising  only  that  all  writers  do  not  call  them 
alike.  The  westernmost  gate,  called  the  Porto  de' 
Sette  Pagi,  from  its  being  supposed  to  have  led  to  the 
di.strict  called  the  Septem  Pagi,  is  situated  near  the 
Ponte  dell'  Isola.  Then  proceeding  round  the  S.  side 
of  the  city,  the  next  gate  occurs  near  the  Fosso  dell' 
Isola;  and,  from  its  leading  to  the  rock  of  Isola^  which, 
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J as  we  have  seen,  was  thought  by  some  topograpliers 
, to  be  the  ancient  citadel,  has  been  culled  the  Porta 
\ del!  Arce.  The  next  gate  on  the  E.  is  the  Porta 
Campana  ; and  after  that,  by  the  Piazza  d'  Armi,  is 
the  Porta  Fidenate.  Near  this  spot  was  discovered,  in 
1840,  the  curious  staircase  called  La  Scaktta.  Only 
eight  steps  of  uncemented  masonry,  seated  high  in  the 
cliflT,  remain,  the  lower  part  having  fallen  with  the 
cliff.  After  passing  the  Piazza  d Armi.,  in  traversing 
the  northern  side  of  the  city  by  the  valley  of  the 
Cremera,  the  gates  occur  in  the  following  order  : tlie 
Poi'ta  di  Pietra  Pertusa ; the  Porta  delle  Are 
Muzie  ; the  Porta  Capenate ; the  Porta  del  Colom- 
hario,  so  named  from  the  columbarium  near  it ; 
and  lastly  the  Poi'ta  Sutrina,  not  far  from  the  Ponte 
di  Formello. 

The  Municipium  Veiens,  which  succeeded  the 
ancient  town,  was  undoubtedly  smaller  ; for  Roman 
sepulchres  and  columbaria,  winch  must  have  been 
outside  the  Municipium,  have  been  discovered  within 
the  walls  of  Etruscan  Veii.  It  was  perhaps  not 
more  than  2 miles  in  circumference.  On  the  spot 
probably  occupied  by  the  Forum,  were  discovered 
the  colossal  heads  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and 
the  colossal  statue  of  the  latter,  crowned  with  oak 
and  in  a sitting  posture,  which  are  now  in  the  Vati- 
can, in  the  corridor  of  the  Museo  Chiaramonte. 
Several  other  fragments  of  statues  have  been  found, 
as  well  as  24  marble  columns,  12  of  which  now 
adorn  the  Piazza  Colonna  at  Rome,  and  the  rest  ai'e 
employed  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Sacrament  in  the  new 
Basilica  of  St.  Paul. 

The  remains  of  Etruscan  Veii  are  portions  of  the 
walls,  the  bridge  near  the  Poi'ta  di  Pietra  Pertusa, 
the  bridge,  or  tunnel,  called  Ponte  Sodo,  and  the 
tombs  and  sepulchral  grottoes.  Of  the  walls  we  have 
already  spoken.  The  remains  of  the  bridge  consist 
of  a piece  of  wall  about  20  feet  wide  on  the  bank 
of  the  stream,  which  seems  to  have  formed  the  pier 
from  which  the  arch  sprung,  and  some  large  blocks 
of  hewn  tufo  which  lie  in  the  water.  The  piers  of 
the  bridge  called  Ponte  Formello  are  also  possibly 
Etruscan,  but  the  arch  is  of  Roman  brickwork.  The 
Ponte  Sodo  is  a tunnel  in  the  rock  through  which 
the  stream  Hows.  Nibby  (^Dintorni,  vol.  iii.  p.  433), 
describes  it  as  70  feet  long,  20  wide,  and  15  high  ; 
but  Mr.  Dennis,  who  waded  through  it,  says  that  it 
is  240  feet  long,  12  to  15  wide  and  nearly  20  high 
{Etruria,  vol.  i.  p.  14).  It  is  in  all  probability  an 
Etruscan  excavation,  or  has  at  all  events  been  enlarged 
by  art.  An  ancient  road  ran  over  it  ; and  from  above 
it  is  scarcely  visible.  No  trace  remains  of  the  cuni- 
cuius  of  Camillas.  The  vicinity  of  Veii  abounds 
with  tombs  excavated  in  the  rock,  and  sepulchral 
tumuli,  some  of  which  are  Roman.  Among  the 
tombs  is  a very  remarkable  one,  discovered  in  the 
winter  of  1842,  and  still  open  to  inspection.  It 
consists  of  a long  passage  in  the  tumulus,  or  mound, 
called  Poggio  Michele,  leading  to  a door  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  mound,  and  guarded  at  each  end  by  sculp- 
tured lions.  This  is  the  entrance  to  a low  daik 
chamber,  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  the  walls  of  which 
are  covered  with  paintings  of  the  most  grotesque 
character,  consisting  of  horses,  men,  sphinxes,  dogs, 
leopards,  &c.  On  either  side  a bench  of  rock,  about 
feet  high,  projects  from  the  wall,  on  each  of 
which,  when  the  tomb  was  first  opened,  a skeleton 
reposed  ; but  these  soon  crumbled  into  dust.  One 
of  them,  from  the  arms  lying  near,  was  the  remains 
of  a warrior  ; the  other  skeleton  was  probably  that  of 
his  wife.  On  the  floor  were  large  jars  containing 
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hu'nan  ashes,  and  also  several  small  vases  of  the 
most  archaic  Etruscan  pottery.  Within  was  another 
smaller  chamber  also  containing  cinerary  ums.  A 
complete  description  of  this  remarkable  sepulchre  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Dennis’s  Etruria  (vol.  i.  ch.  2). 

For  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Veii  the  follow- 
ing works  may  be  consulted  ; Nibby,  Dintomi  di 
Jiovia,  vol.  iii.,  and  Viaggio  Antiquaido,  vol.  i.  ; 
Canina,  L'antica  Citta  di  Veji  desa'itta  ; Abeken, 
Mittelitalien ; Muller,  Etrusker  ; Sir  W.  Gell, 
Topography  of  Rome  and  its  Vicinity;  Dennis,  Cities 
and  Cemetemes  of  Eti'uria.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VELATODURUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the 
Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Vesontio  {Besanqon) 
to  Epamanduodurura  (^Mandeure)  xxii.  from  Be- 
sanqon  and  xii.  from  Mandeure.  But  these  two 
numbers  exceed  the  distance  between  Besanqon 
and  Mandeure.  The  termination  durum  seems  to 
show  that  Velatodurum  was  on  a stream  ; and 
D’Anville  conjectures  that  it  is  near  Clereval  on  the 
Boubs,  where  there  is  a place  named  Pont-pierre. 
But  this  is  merely  a guess.  [Epajvla.nduodu- 
liUM.l  [G.  L.] 

\T]LAUNI,  a people  mentioned  in  the  Trophy  of 
the  Alps  (Pliu.  iii.  20),  between  tne  Nerusii  and 
Suetri.  If  the  geographical  position  of  these  people 
corresponds  to  their  position  in  Pliny’s  list  of  tribes, 
we  know  in  a general  way  where  to  place  them. 
[Nerusii  ; Suetri.]  [G.  L.] 

VELDIDENA,  one  of  the  most  important  towns 
of  Rhaetia,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Genus, 
and  on  the  road  leading  from  Tridentum  to  Augusta 
Vindelicorum.  (/^.  Ant.  pp.  258,  259,  275,  280.) 
According  to  coins  which  have  been  found  on  its 
site,  it  was  made  a Roman  colony  with  the  surname 
Augusta.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  convent 
of  Wilden  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Impruck,  on 
the  little  river  Sihl.  (See  Roschmann,  Veldidena 
Urbs  antiquissima  Augusti  Colonia,  Ulm,  1744, 
4lo.)  [L.  S.] 

VELEIA  (^Eth.  Veleias,  atis  : Ru.  near  Monte- 
polo\  a town  of  Liguria,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina.  about  20  miles  S.  of  Placentia 
{Piacenza),  in  the  hills  which  form  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  Apennines.  The  Veleiates  are  mentioned  by 
Pliny  among  the  Ligurian  tribes ; and  in  another  pas- 
sage bespeaks  of  “ oppidum  Veleiatium,”  which  was 
remarkable  for  the  longevity  of  some  of  its  inhabitants 
(vii.  49.  s.  50).  He  there  describes  it  as  situated 
“ circa  Placentiam  in  collibus,”  but  its  precise  site 
was  unknown  until  its  remains  were  discovered  in 
1760.  From  the  mode  in  which  these  are  buried, 
it  seems  certain  that  the  town  was  overwhelmed  by 
a vast  landslip  from  the  neighbouring  mountain. 
Systematic  excavations  on  the  spot,  which  have  been 
carried  on  since  1760,  have  brought  to  light  several 
buildings  of  the  ancient  city,  including  the  amphi- 
theatre, a basilica,  the  forum,  and  several  temples: 
and  the  great  number  of  bronze  ornaments  and  im- 
plements of  a domestic  kind,  as  well  as  statues, 
busts,  &c.,  which  have  been  discovered  on  the  spot, 
have  given  celebrity  to  Veleia  as  the  Pompeii  of 
Northern  Italy.  Unfortunately  the  great  weight  of 
the  superincumbent  mass  has  crushed  in  the  build- 
ings, so  that  all  the  upper  part  of  them  is  destroyed, 
and  the  larger  statues  have  suffered  severely  from  the 
same  cause.  The  inscriptions  found  there  attest  that 
Veleia  was  a flourishing  municipal  town  in  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Roman  Empire.  One  of  these  is  of 
peculiar  interest  as  containing  a detailed  account  of 
the  investment  of  a large  sum  of  money  by  the  em- 
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peror  Trajan  in  the  purchase  of  lands  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a number  of  poor  children  of  both  sexes. 
This  remarkable  document  contains  the  names  of 
numerous  farms  and  villages  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Veleia,  and  shows  that  that  town  was  the  capital 
of  an  extensive  territory  (probably  the  same  once  held 
by  the  Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Veleiates)  which  was 
divided  into  a number  of  Pagi,  or  rural  districts. 
The  names  both  of  these  and  of  the  various  “ fundi  ” 
or  farms  noticed  are  almost  uniformly  of  Roman 
origin,  — thus  affording  a remarkable  proof  how 
completely  this  district  had  been  Romanised  before 
the  period  in  question.  The  Tabula  Alimentaria 
Trajana,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  has  been  re- 
peatedly published,  and  illustrated  with  a profusion 
of  learning,  especially  by  De  Lama.  {Tavola  Alimen- 
taria Veleiate  detta  Trajana,  4to.  Panna,  1819.) 
A description  of  the  ruins  and  antiquities  has  been 
published  by  Antolini  {Le  Rovine  di  Vehja,  Milano, 
1819).  The  coins  found  at  Veleia  are  very  numerous, 
but  none  of  them  later  than  the  time  of  Probus  : 
whence  it  is  reasonably  inferred  that  the  catastrophe 
which  buried  the  city  occurred  in  the  reign  of  that 
emperor.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VELIA  (OdfA/a,  or  OvlX^ia,  Ptol.  ii,  6.  § 65), 
a town  of  the  Caristi  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on 
the  road  from  Pompelo  to  Asturica  {Ttin.  Ant.  p. 
454,  where  it  is  called  Beleia).  (Cf.  Plin.  iii.  3.  s. 
4:  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  45.)  Variously  identified  with 
Viana,  Bemeda,  and  Yinina.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VELIA  {'Ti\7]  or  ’EAea  : Eth.  'TeXijrrjs  or 
’EAedrrjs,  Veliensis:  CasteW  a Mare  della  Brucca), 
one  of  the  principal  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  South- 
ern Italy,  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea,  about  midway  between  Posidonia  and  Pyxus. 
There  is  some  uncertainty  respecting  the  correct 
form  of  the  name.  Strabo  tells  us  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally called  Hyele('TeAu),  but  was  in  his  day  called 
Elea  ( ’EAea),  and  Diogenes  Laertius  also  says  that 
it  was  at  first  called  Hyele  and  afterwards  Elea. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  252;  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  5.  § 28;  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.)  But  it  is  certain  from  the  evidence  of  its 
coins,  which  uniformly  bear  the  legends  'TEAH  and 
'TEAHTHN,  that  the  name  of  Hyele  continued  in 
use  among  the  people  themselves  as  long  as  the  city 
continued ; while,on  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  ’EAea 
is  already  found  in  Scylax  (p.  4.  § 12),  and  seems 
to  have  been  certainly  that  in  use  among  Attic 
writers  from  an  early  period,  where  the  Eleatic 
school  of  philosophy  rendered  the  name  familiar. 
Strabo  also  tells  us  that  some  authors  wrote  the 
name  Ele  (*'EAtj),  from  a fountain  of  that  name;  and 
this  form,  compared  with  'TeAu  and  the  Latin  form 
Velia,  seems  to  show  clearly  that  the  diversity  of 
names  arose  from  the  Aeolic  Digamma,  which  was 
probably  originally  prefixed  to  the  name,  and  was  re- 
tained in  the  native  usage  and  in  that  of  the  Romans, 
while  it  was  altogether  dropped  by  the  Attics.  (Mun- 
ter,  Velia,  p.  21.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  name 
was  dei  ived  from  that  of  the  neighbouring  river,  the 
Hales  of  Cicero  {Alento),  of  which  the  name  is 
written  ’EAer/s  by  Strabo  and  BeAfa  by  Stephanos 
of  Byzantium.  (Cic.  ad  Earn.  vii.  20;  Strab.  vi.  p. 
254.)  Others,  however,  derived  it  from  the  marshes 
(eAij)  at  the  mouth  of  the  same  river. 

There  is  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  any  town  on 
the  site  of  Velia  before  the  establishment  of  the  Greek 
colony  there,  and  it  is  probable  that  this,  like  most  of 
the  Greek  colonies  in  Southern  Italy,  was  founded  on 
a wholly  new  .site.  It  was  a colony  from  Phocaea  in 
Ionia,  and  derived  its  origin  from  the  voluntary  ex- 
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patriation  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  in  order  to 
avoid  falling  under  the  Persian  yoke,  at  the  time  of 
tlie  conquest  of  Ionia  by  Harpagus,  B,  c.  544.  The 
Phocaean  emigrants  proceeded  in  a body  to  Corsica, 
where  they  had  ah-eady  founded  the  colony  of  Alalia 
about  20  years  before;  and  in  the  first  instance 
established  themselves  in  that  island,  but,  having 
provoked  the  enmity  of  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Cartha- 
ginians by  their  piracies,  they  sustained  such  severe 
loss  in  a naval  action  with  the  combined  fleets  of 
these  two  powers,  that  they  found  themselves  com- 
jielled  to  abandon  the  colony.  A part  of  the  emi- 
grants then  repaired  to  Massilia  (which  was  also  a 
Phocaean  colony),  while  the  remainder,  after  a tem- 
porary halt  at  Rhegium,  proceeded  to  found  the  new 
colony  of  Hyele  or  Velia  on  the  coast  of  Lucania. 
I'his  is  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  (i.  164 — 
167),  with  which  that  cited  by  Strabo  from  An - 
tiochus  of  Syracuse  substantially  agrees.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  254.)  Later  winters  hare  fiomewhat  con- 
fused the  narrative,  and  tiave  represented  the  foun- 
dation of  Massilia  and  Velia  as  contemporaneous  (Hy- 
gin.  ap.  A.  Cell.  x.  16;  Ammian.  Marc.  xv.  9.  § 7); 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  account  above  given  is 
the  correct  one.  Scylax  alone  represents  Velia  as  a 
colony  of  Thurii.  (Scyl.  p.  4.  § 12.)  If  this  be  not 
altogether  a mistake  it  must  refer  to  the  admission 
at  a later  period  of  a body  of  fresh  colonists  from 
that  city;  but  of  this  we  find  no  trace  in  any  other 
author.  The  exact  date  of  the  foundation  of  Velia 
cannot  be  detemiined,  as  we  do  not  know  how  long 
the  Piiocaeans  remained  in  Corsica,  but  it  may  be 
jilaced  approximately  at  about  540  B.  c. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  settlers  at  Velia,  like 
those  of  the  sister  colony  of  Massilia,  followed  the 
example  of  their  parent  city,  and  devoted  themselves 
assiduously  to  the  cultivation  of  commerce;  nor  that 
the  city  itself  quickly  became  a prosperous  and  flou- 
rishing place.  The  great  abundance  of  the  silver 
Coins  of  Velia  still  in  existence,  and  which  are  found 
throughout  the  S.  of  Italy,  is  in  itself  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  this  fact;  while  the  circumstance  that  it 
became  the  seat  of  a celebrated  school  of  philosophy, 
the  leaders  of  which  continued  through  successive 
generations  to  reside  at  Velia,  proves  that  it  must 
have  been  a place  of  much  intellectual  refinement 
and  cultivation.  But  of  its  history  we  may  be  said 
to  know  absolutely  nothing.  Strabo  tells  us  that  it 
was  remarkable  for  its  good  goveinment,  an  advan- 
tage for  which  it  was  partly  indebted  to  Parmenides, 
who  gave  his  fellow-citizens  a code  of  law^s  which 
tlie  magistrates  from  year  to  year  took  an  oath  to 
ol>ey.  (Slrab.  vi.  p.  254;  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  3.  § 23.) 
But  the  obscure  story  concerning  the  death  of  Zeno, 
the  disciple  of  Parmenides,  who  was  put  to  death  by 
a tyrant  named  Nearchus  or  Diomedon,  would  seem 
lo  show  that  it  was  not  free  from  the  same  kind  of 
violent  interru})tions  by  the  rise  of  despotisms  as 
were  common  to  moat  of  the  Greek  cities.  (Diog. 
Laert.  ix.  5;  Cic.  Tusc.  ii.  22.)  Strabo  also  tells  us 
that  the  Eleans  came  ofl’ victorious  in  a contest  with 
the  Posidonians,  but  of  the  time  and  circumstances 
of  this  we  are  wholly  ignorant;  and  he  adds  that 
they  maintained  their  ground  against  the  Lucanians 
also.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  If  this  is  correct  they  would 
have  been  one  of  the  few  Greek  cities  which  pre- 
served their  national  existence  against  those  barba- 
rians, but  their  name  is  not  found  in  the  scanty 
liistorical  notices  that  we  possess  of  the  wars  be- 
tween the  Lucanians  and  the  cities  of  Alagna 
Graecia.  But  the  statement  of  Strabo  is  in  some 
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degree  confirmed, by  the  fact  that  Velia  was  certainly 
admitted  at  an  early  period  (though  on  what  occa- 
sion we  know  not)  to  the  alliance  of  Rome,  and 
appears  to  have  maintained  very  friendly  relations 
with  that  city.  It  was  from  thence,  in  common 
with  Neapolis,  that  the  Romans  habitually  derived 
the  priestesses  of  Ceres,  whose  worship  was  of  Greek 
origin.  (Cic,  pro  Balb.  24;  Val.  Max,  i.  1.  § 1.) 
Cicero  speaks  of  Velia  as  a well-known  instance  of  a 
“ foederata  civitas,”  and  we  find  it  mentioned  in  the 
Second  Punic  War  as  one  of  those  which  were  bound 
by  treaty  to  contribute  their  quota  of  ships  to  the 
Roman  fieet.  (Cic.  I,  c.;  Liv.  xxvi.  39.)  It  even- 
tually received  the  Roman  franchise,  apparently  in 
virtue  of  the  Lex  Julia,  b.  c.  90.  (Cic.  Z.  c ) 
Under  the  Roman  government  Velia  continued  to  be 
a tolerably  flourishing  town,  and  seems  to  have  been 
from  an  early  period  noted  for  its  mild  and  salu- 
brious climate.  Thus  we  are  told  that  P.  Aemi- 
lius  was  ordered  to  go  there  by  his  physicians  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  and  w^e  find  Horace  making 
inquiries  about  it  as  a substitute  for  Baiae.  (Pint. 
Aemil.  39;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  15.  1.)  Cicero’s  friend  Tie- 
batius  had  a villa  there,  and  the  great  orator  him- 
self repeatedly  touched  there  on  his  voyages  along 
the  coast  of  Italy.  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  40,  v.  17,  ad 
Fam.  vii.  19,  20,  ad  Ait.  xvi.  6,  7.)  It  appears  to 
have  been  at  this  period  still  a place  of  some  trade, 
and  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  poverty  of  the  soil  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  to  turn  their  attention  to 
maritime  affairs  and  fisheries.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  254.) 
It  is  probable  that  the  same  cause  had  in  early  times 
co-operated  with  the  national  disposition  of  tlie 
Phocaean  settlers  to  direct  their  attention  especially 
to  maritime  commerce.  We  hear  nothing  more  of 
Velia  under  the  Roman  Empire.  Its  name  is  found 
in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  but  not  in  the  Itineraries, 
which  may,  however,  probably  proceed  fronq  its  se- 
cluded position.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Colo- 
niarum  (p.  209)  among  the  Praefecturae  of  Lucania; 
and  its  continued  existence  as  a municipal  town  is 
proved  by  inscriptions.  (Mommsen,  imerip.  R.  N. 
190,  App.  p.  2.)  It  became  an  episcopal  see  in  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity,  and  still  retained  that 
dignity  as  late  as  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great 
(a.  d.  599).  It  is  probable  that  the  final  decay  of 
Velia,  like  that  of  Paestum,  was  owing  to  the  ravages 
of  the  Sai’acens  in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries.  The 
bishopric  was  united  with  that  of  Capaccio,  which 
had  succeeded  to  that  of  Paestum,  (Miinter,  Velia^ 
pp.  69 — 73.)  During  the  middle  ages  there  grew 
up  on  the  spot  a fortress  which  was  called  Castell'  a 
Mare  della  Brucca,  and  which  still  serves  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city. 

The  ruins  of  Velia  are  situated  on  a low  ridge  of 
hill,  which  rises  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Alento  (the  ancient  Hales),  and 
half  a mile  from  the  coast,  which  here  forms  a 
shallow  but  spacious  bay,  between  the  headland 
formed  by  the  Monte  della  Stella  and  the  rocky 
])oint  of  Porticello  near  Ascea.  The  mediaeval 
castle  and  village  of  Castell'  a Mare  della  Brucca 
occupy  the  point  of  this  hill  nearest  the  sea.  The 
outline  of  the  ancient  walls  may  be  traced  at  inter- 
vals round  the  hill  for  their  wliole  extent.  Their  cir- 
cuit is  not  above  two  miles,  and  it  is  most  likely  that 
this  W’as  the  old  city  or  acropolis,  and  that  in  the 
days  of  its  prosperity  it  had  considerable  suburbs, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  its  port.  It  is  probable 
that  this  was  an  artificial  basin,  like  that  of  Meta- 
pontum,  and  its  site  is  in  all  probability  marker  by 
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a inarsliy  pool  which  still  exists  between  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  and  the  mouth  of  the  A lento.  This 
river  itself,  however,  was  sufficient  to  afford  a shelter 
and  place  of  anchorage  for  shipping  in  ancient  times 
(Cic.  ac?  Att.  xvi.  7),  and  is  still  resorted  to  for  the 
same  purpose  by  the  light  vessels  of  the  country. 
No  other  ruins  exist  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
except  some  masses  of  buildings,  which,  being  in  the 
reticulated  style,  are  unquestionably  of  Roman  date: 
portions  of  aqueducts,  reservoirs  for  water,  &c.  are 
also  visible.  (The  site  and  existing  remains  of 
Velia  are  described  by  Munter,  Velia  in  Lucanien, 
8vo,  Altona,  1818,  pp.  15—20,  and  by  the  Due  de 
Luynes,  in  the  Annali  delV  Instituio,  1829,  pp. 
381—386.) 

It  is  certain  that  as  a Greek  colony  Velia  never 
rose  to  a par  with  the  more  opulent  and  flourishing 
cities  of  Magna  Graecia.  Its  chief  celebrity  in  an- 
cient times  was  derived  from  its  celebrated  school  of 
philosophy,  which  was  universally  known  as  the 
Eleatic  school.  Its  founder  Xenophanes  was  indeed 
a native  of  Colophon,  but  had  established  himself  at 
Velia,  and  wrote  a long  poem,  in  which  he  celebrated 
the  foundation  of  that  city.  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  2,  § 
20.)  His  distinguished  successors  Parmenides  and 
Zeno  were  both  of  them  born  at  Velia,  and  the  same 
thing  is  asserted  by  some  writers  of  Leucippus,  the 
founder  of  the  atomic  theory,  though  others  repre- 
sent him  as  a native  of  Abdera  or  Melos.  Hence 
Diogenes  Laertius  terms  Velia  “an  inconsiderable 
city,  but  capable  of  producing  great  men  ” (ix.  5.  § 
28).  [E.  H.  B.] 
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VELINUS  {Velino'),  a considerable  river  of 
Central  Italy,  which  has  its  sources  in  the  lofty 
group  of  the  Apennines  between  Nursia  (^Norcia) 
and  Interocrea  (^Antrodoco).  Its  actual  source  is 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient 
Falacrinum,  the  birthplace  of  Vespasian,  where  an 
old  church  still  bears  the  name  of  Sta  Maria  di 
Fonte  Velino.  The  upper  part  of  its  course  is 
from  N.  to  S.;  but  max  Antrodoco  it  turns  abruptly 
to  the  W.,  pursues  that  direction  as  far  as  Rieti, 
and  thence  flows  about  NNW.  till  it  discharges  its 
waters  into  the  Nar  (^Nera)  about  3 miles  above 
Terni  (Interamna).  Just  before  reaching  that 
river  it  forms  the  celebrated  cascade  now  known  as 
the  Falls  of  Terni  or  Cascata  delle  Marmore. 
This  waterfall  is  in  its  present  form  wholly  arti- 
ficial. it  was  first  formed  by  M’.  Curius  Dentatus, 
who  opened  an  artificial  channel  for  the  waters  of 
the  Velinus,  and  thus  carried  off  a considerable 
part  of  the  Lacus  Velinus,  which  previously  occu- 
pied a great  part  of  the  valley  below  Reate,  There 
still  remained,  however,  as  there  does  to  this  day,  a 
considerable  lake,  called  the  Lacus  Velinus,  and 
now  known  as  die  Lago  di  Pie  di  L/ugo.  It  was 
on  the  banks  of  this  lake  that  the  villa  of  Axius, 
the  friend  of  Gicero  and  Varro,  was  situated.  (Cic. 
ad  Att.  iv.  15;  Varro,  R.R.  ii.  1,  8.)  Several 
smaller  lakes  still  exist  a little  higher  up  the  j 
valley;  hence  we  find  Pliny  speaking  in  the  plural  ! 
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of  the  Velini  Lacus  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Tac. 
Ann.  i.  79;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  24.)  The  character  and 
conformation  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Velinus  are 
fully  described  in  the  article  Reate.  Pliny  has 
made  a complete  confusion  in  his  description  of  the 
Nar  and  Velinus.  [Nar.]  The  latter  river  receives 
near  Rieti  two  considerable  streams,  the  Salto  and 
the  Turano:  the  ancient  name  of  the  first  is 
unknown  to  us,  but  the  second  is  probably  the 
Tolenus  of  Ovid.  {Fast.  vi.  565.)  It  flows  from 
the  mountain  district  once  occupied  by  the  Aeqni- 
culi,  and  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Cicolano. 
[Tolenus.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

VELITRAE  (OiIeAtT/Jot  ; Eih.  OveKirpavos, 
Veliternus  ; Velletri),  a city  of  Lariurti  situated  on 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Alban  hills,  looking  over 
the  Pomptine  Marshes,  and  on  the  left  of  the  Via 
Appia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  included 
within  the  limits  of  Latium,  as  that  name  was  usually 
understood,  at  least  in  later  times  ; but  there  is  great 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  it  was  originally  a Latin 
or  a Volscian  city.  On  the  one  hand  Dionysius 
includes  the  Veliterni  in  his  list  of  the  thirty  cities 
of  the  Latin  League,  a document  probably  derived 
from  good  authority  (Dionys.  v.  61).  On  the  other 
hand  both  Dionysius  himself  and  Livy  represent 
Velitrae  as  a Volscian  city  at  the  earliest  period  when 
it  came  into  collision  with  Rome.  'I'lius  Dionysius, 
in  relating  the  wars  of  Ancus  Marcius  with  the 
Volscians,  speaks  of  Velitrae  as  a city  of  that  people 
which  was  besieged  by  the  Roman  king,  but  sub- 
mitted, and  was  received  to  an  alliance  on  favourable 
terms.  (Id.  iii.  41.)  Again  in  b.  c.  494,  just  about 
the  period  when  its  name  figures  in  Dionysius  as 
one  of  the  Latin  cities,  it  is  mentioned  both  by  that 
author  and  by  Livy  as  a Volscian  city,  which  was 
wrested  from  that  people  by  the  consul  P.  Virginius 
(Id.  vi.  42  ; Liv.  ii.  30),  According  to  Livy  a Ro- 
man colony  was  sent  there  the  same  year,  which  was 
again  recruited  with  fresh  colonists  two  years  after- 
wards. (Liv.  ii.  31,  34.)  Dionysius,  on  the  contrary, 
makes  no  mention  of  the  first  colony,  and  represents 
that  sent  in  b.  c.  492  as  designed  to  supply  the  ex- 
hausted population  of  Velitrae,  which  had  been  re- 
duced to  a low  state  by  a pestilence.  (Dionys.  vii, 
13,  14.)  It  appears  certain  at  all  events  that  Veli- 
trae received  a Roman  colony  at  this  period  ; but  it 
had  apparently  again  fallen  into  decay,  as  it  received 
a second  body  of  colonists  in  b.  c.  404.  (Diod.  xiv. 
34.)  Even  this  did  not  suffice  to  secure  its  alle- 
giance to  Rome  ; shortly  after  the  Gaulish  war,  the 
Roman  colonists  of  Velitrae  joined  with  the  Volscians 
in  their  hostilities,  and  after  a short  time  broke  out 
into  open  revolt.  (Liv.  vi.  13,  21.)  They  were  in- 
deed defeated  in  b.  c.  381,  together  with  the  Prae- 
nestines  and  Volscians,  who  supported  them,  and  their 
city  was  taken  the  next  year  (ib.  22,  29);  but  their 
history  from  this  time  is  a continued  succession  of 
outbreaks  and  hostile  enterprises  against  Rome,  al- 
ternating with  intervals  of  dubious  peace.  It  seems 
clear  that  they  had  really  assumed  the  position  of  an 
independent  city,  like  those  of  the  neighbouring 
Volscians,  and  though  the  Romans  are  said  to  have 
more  than  once  taken  this  city,  they  did  not  again 
restore  it  to  the  position  of  a Roman  colony.  Thus 
notwithstanding  its  capture  in  b.  c.  380,  the  citizens 
were  again  in  arms  in  370,  and  not  only  ravaged  the 
territories  of  the  Latins  in  alliance  with  Rome,  but 
even  laid  siege  to  Tusculum.  They  were  quickly 
defeated  in  the  field,  and  Velitrae  itself  in  its  turn 
was  besieged  by  a Roman  army  ; but  the  siege 
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was  protracted  for  more  than  two  years,  and  it  is  not 
quite  clear  whether  the  city  was  taken  in  the  end. 
(Liv.  vi.  36,  37,  38,  42.)  In  b.  c.  358  they  again 
broke  out,  and  ravaged  the  Roman  territories,  but  we 
Iiear  nothing  of  their  punishment  (Liv.  vii.  15):  and 
in  B.  c.  340,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  great  Latin  War, 
they  are  represented  as  among  the  first  to  join  in 
the  defection.  It  is  evident  indeed  that  they  were 
at  this  time  still  a powerful  people  : their  troops 
bore  an  important  part  in  two  successive  campaigns, 
but  shared  in  the  general  defeat  of  the  Latins  on  tlie 
banks  of  the  Astura,  B.  c.  338.  (Liv.  viii.  3,  12,  13  ; 
Fast.  Caplt.)  After  the  close  of  the  war  they  were 
selected  for  the  severest  punishment,  on  the  especial 
ground  of  their  having  been  originally  Roman  citizens. 
Their  walls  were  destroyed,  and  their  local  senatoi’s 
transported  beyond  the  Tiber,  under  a severe  pe- 
nalty in  case  of  their  return.  Their  place  was,  how- 
ever, supplied  by  a body  of  fresh  colonists,  so  that 
the  city  continued  to  be  not  less  populous  than  be- 
fore. (Liv.  viii.  14.) 

From  this  time  Velitrae  sank  into  the  condition  of 
an  ordinary  municipal  town,  and  we  hear  little  of  it 
in  history.  It  is  mentioned  incidentally  on  occasion 
of  some  prodigies  that  occurred  there  (Liv.  x.\x.  38, 
xxxii.  1,  9),  but  with  this  exception  its  name  is  not 
again  mentioned  till  the  close  of  the  Republic.  We 
hear,  however,  that  it  was  a flourishing  municipal 
town,  and  it  derived  some  celebrity  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Empire  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  the  native  place  of  the  Octavian  family, 
from  which  the  emperor  Augustus  was  descended. 
The  Octavii  indeed  claimed  to  be  descended  from  the 
ancient  Roman  family  of  the  same  name  ; but  it  is 
certain  that  both  the  grandfather  and  gmat-grand- 
father  of  Augustus  were  merely  men  of  equestrian 
rank,  who  held  municipal  magistracies  in  their  native 
town.  (Suet.  Aug.  1,  2 ; Dion  Cass.  xlv.  1.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  Liber  Coloniarum,  Velitrae  had 
received  a fresh  body  of  colonists  in  the  time  of  the 
Gracchi ; but  it  continued  to  retain  its  municipal 
rank  until  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  it  received  a 
military  colony,  and  from  this  time  assumed  the 
title  of  a Colonia,  which  we  find  it  bearing  in  inscrip- 
tions (Lf6.  Colon,  p.  238  ; Zumpt,  de  Col.  p.  383  ; 
Orell.  Inscr.  1740,  3652).  No  mention  of  the  city 
occurs  in  history  under  the  Roman  Empire,  but  its 
name  is  found  in  the  geographers,  and  inscriptions 
testify  that  it  continued  to  exist  as  a flourishing 
town  down  to  near  the  close  of  the  Empire.  (Strab. 
v.  p.  237  ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; Sil.  Ital.  viii.  376  ; 
Nibby,  Dintorni,  vol.  iii.  p.  450.)  It  appears  to 
have  subsequently  suffered  severely  from  the  ravages 
of  the  barbarians,  but  continued  to  subsist  through- 
out the  middle  ages : and  the  modern  city  of  Velletri 
still  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  one,  though 
it  has  no  remains  of  antiquity.  Its  position  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  Lanuviuin  (^Civita  Lavinia'), 
on  a projecting  rock  or  spur  of  hill,  standing  out  from 
the  more  elevated  group  of  the  Alban  hills,  and 
rising  like  a headland  above  the  plain  of  the  Pomp- 
tine  Marshes,  which  lie  stretched  out  beneath  it. 
The  inscriptions  which  have  been  discovered  there 
have  been  published  by  Cardinal!  (^Insanzioni  Antiche 
Velitei'm^  4to.  Roma,  1823).  From  one  of  these  we 
learn  that  the  ancient  city  possessed  an  amphitheatre, 
which  was  repaired  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian,  but  no  traces  of  it  are  now  visible.  It  had 
also  temples  of  Apollo,  Hercules  and  Mars,  as  well 
as  of  the  Sabine  divinity  Sancus.  (Liv.  xxxii.  1.) 

Pliny  notices  the  territory  of  Vclilrar  as  producing 
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a wine  of  great  excellence,  inferior  only  to  the  Faler- 
nian  (Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8).  [E  H.  B.J 

VELLAVI  or  VELAUNI,  a people  of  Gallia. 
In  the  passage  of  Caesar  (5.  G.  vii.  75)  some 
editions  have  Velauni,  but  it  is  certain  that  what- 
ever is  the  true  form  of  the  name,  these  Velauni  are 
the  Vellaioi  (OweAAofoi)  of  Strabo  (p.  190).  The 
Gabali  and  Velauni  in  Caesar’s  time  were  subject  to 
the  Arverni.  In  Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  § 20)  the  name 
is  Velauni  (OJeAourot),  but  he  puts  them  next  to 
the  Auscii,  which  is  a great  mistake.  D’Anville 
says  that  the  diocese  of  Pui  represents  their  ter- 
ritory ; but  that  this  cannot  he  said  of  the  small 
province  of  Vellay.,  which  was  annexed  to  Languedoc 
in  the  ante- revolutionary  division  of  France.  In  the 
Notit.  of  the  Provinces  of  Gallia,  the  capital  of  the 
Vellavi  is  Civitas  Vellavorum  [Revessio].  [G  L.j 
VhlLLAUNI.  [Velauni.] 
VELLAUNODUNUM,  in  Gallia.  In  b.  c.  52 
Caesar,  leaving  two  legions  and  all  the  baggage  at 
Agedincum  {Sens).,  marches  on  Genabum  {Orleans). 
On  the  second  day  he  reaches  Vellaunodunum. 
{B.  G.  vii.  11.)  In  two  days  Caesar  made  a vallum 
round  Vellaunodunum,  and  on  the  third  day  the 
place  surrendered,  and  the  people  gave  up  their 
arms.  There  is  no  evidence  about  the  site  of  Vel- 
launodunum, except  that  it  was  on  the  road  from 
Sens  to  Orleans,  and  was  reached  in  the  second 
day’s  march  from  Sens,  and  that  Caesar  reached 
Orleans  in  two  days  from  Vellaunodunum.  Caesar 
was  marching  quick.  D’Anville  conjectures  that 
Vellaunodunum  may  be  Beaune,  in  the  old  province 
of  Gdtinois;  for  Beaune  is  about  40  Roman  miles 
from  Sens,  and  the  Roman  army  would  march  that 
distance  in  two  days.  Beaune  is  named  Belna  in 
the  Pagus  Vastinensis  {Gdtinois,  Gastinois,  T^as- 
tinois ; Vapincum),  in  the  acts  of  a council  held 
at  Soissons  in  862,  and  D’Anville  thinks  that  Belna 
may  be  a corruption  of  Vellauna,  which  is  the  name 
of  Vellaunodunum,  if  we  cut  off  the  termination 
dunum.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  ^c.)  [G.  L.] 

VELLEIA  [Veleia]. 

VE'LLICA  (OueAAtKa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 51),  a town 
of  the  Cantabri  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  Ukert 
(ii.  pt.  i p.  144)  places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Villelha,  to  the  N.  of  Aqnilar  de  Campo.  [T.H.D.] 
VELLOCASSES.  [Velocasses.J 
VELOCASSES,  as  Caesar  {B.  G.  ii.  4)  writes 
the  name,  Vellocasses  in  Pliny  (iv.  18),  and  in 
Ptolemy  OoeveXiondaioi  (ii.  8.  § 8).  Caesar  places 
them  in  the  country  of  the  Belgae,  and  consequently 
north  of  the  Seine.  The  number  of  fighting  men 
that  they  could  muster  in  b.  o.  57  was  estimated  at 
10,000,  unless  Caesar  means  that  they  and  the 
Veromandui  together  had  this  number.  In  the  di- 
vision of  Gallia  by  Augustus,  the  Velocasses  were 
included  in  Lugdunensis.  Their  chief  town  w'as 
Rotomagus  {Rouen)  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Seine. 
West  of  the  Velocasses  were  the  Caleti,  Avhase 
country  extended  along  the  coast  north  of  the  Seine. 
That  part  of  the  country  of  the  Velocasses  which 
is  between  the  rivers  Andelle  and  Oise,  became  in 
modern  times  Vexin  Normand  and  Vexin  Franqais, 
the  little  river  Epte  forming  the  boundary  between 
the  two  Vexins.  [G.  L.] 

VELPI  MONTES  (ra  OyeAwa  Jopri,  Ptol,  iv.  4. 
§ 8),  a range  of  mountains  on  the  W.  borders  of 
Cyrenaica,  in  which  were  the  sources  of  the  river 
Lathon.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VELTAE  {OveXrai,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 22),  a people 
of  European  Sarraatia,  dwelling  on  both  banks  of 
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the  river  Rhubon,  identical,  according  to  Ukert  (iii. 
pt.  ii.  p.  435),  with  the  Slavonian  Veleti,  or  Lutizi, 
who  dwelt  on  the  Oder.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VEMA'NIA,  a town  of  Vindelicia,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Augusta  Vindelicomm  and  Brigantium  (^It.A  nt. 
pp.  237,  251,  259 ; Tab.  Pent.'),  seems  to  have  been  a 
place  of  some  importance,  as  it  was  the  station  of  the 
prefect  of  the  third  legion,  who  had  to  guard  the  frontier 
from  this  town  to  Campodunum.  {Not.  Imp.')  The  place 
DOW  occupying  the  site  is  called  Wangen.  [L.  S.] 
VENAFRUM  (Ohha<ppov : Eth.  Venafranus  ; 
Venafro),  an  inland  city  of  Campania,  situated 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Vulturnus,  and  on  the  Via 
Latina,  1 6 miles  from  Casinum  and  18  from  Teanum. 
{[tin.  Ant.  p.  303.)  It  was  the  last  city  of  Cam- 
pania towards  the  N.,  its  territory  adjoining  on  the 
W.,  that  of  Casinum  (5.  Germano),  which  was  in- 
cluded in  Latium,  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  that 
name,  and  that  of  Aesernia  on  the  NE.,  which  formed 
part  of  Samnium.  It  stood  on  a hill  rising  above 
the  valley  of  the  Vulturnus,  at  a short  distance  from 
the  right  bank  of  that  river.  (Strab.  v.  p.  238.) 
No  mention  is  found  in  history  of  Venafrum  before 
the  Roman  conquest  of  this  part  of  Italy,  and  it  is 
uncertain  to  what  people  it  originally  belonged  ; but 
it  is  probable  that  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Samnites  before  that  people  came  into  collision  with 
Rome.  Under  the  Roman  government  it  appears  as 
a flourishing  municipal  town : Cato,  the  most  ancient 
author  by  whom  it  is  mentioned,  notices  it  as  having 
manufactures  of  spades,  tiles,  and  ropes  (Cato,  R.  R. 
1 35)  : at  a later  period  it  was  more  noted  for  its 
oil,  which  was  celebrated  as  the  best  in  Italy,  and 
supplied  the  choicest  tables  of  the  great  at  Rome 
under  the  Empire.  (Hor.  Carm.  ii.  6.  16,  Sat.  ii. 
4.  69 ; Juv.  V.  86 ; Martial,  xiii.  98 ; Strab.  v.  pp.  238, 
242;  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  2.  § 6 ; Plin.  xv.  2.  s.  3.) 

The  only  occasion  on  which  Venafrum  figures  in 
history  is  during  the  Social  War,  b.  c.  88,  when  it 
was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Sanmite  leader 
Marius  Egnatius,  and  two  Roman  cohorts  that  formed 
the  garrison  were  put  to  the  sword.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
i.  41.)  Cicero  more  than  once  alludes  to  the  great 
fertility  of  its  territory  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  25, 
pro  Plane.  9),  which  was  one  of  those  that  the  tri- 
bune Rullus  proposed  by  his  agrarian  law  to  divide 
among  the  Roman  citizens.  This  project  proved 
abortive,  but  a colony  was  planted  at  Venafrum 
under  Augustus,  and  the  city  continued  henceforth 
to  bear  the  title  of  a Colonia,  which  is  found  both  in 
Pliny  and  in  inscriptions.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; Lib. 
Col.  p.  239;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  347;  Mommsen, 
Inscr.  R.  N.  4643, 4703.)  These  last,  which  are  very 
numerous,  sufficiently  attest  the  flourishing  condition 
of  Venafrum  under  the  Roman  Empire  : it  continued 
to  subsist  throughout  the  middle  ages,  and  is  still  a 
town  of  about  4000  inhabitants.  It  retains  the  an- 
cient site  as  well  as  name,  but  has  few  vestiges  of 
antiquity,  except  the  inscriptions  above  mentioned 
and  some  shapeless  fragments  of  an  edifice  supposed 
to  have  been  an  amphitheatre.  The  inscriptions 
are  published  by  Mommsen.  {Inscr.  R.  N.  pp. 
243—249.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VENANTODUNUM,  apparently  a town  of  the 
Catyeuchlani  in  Britannia  Romana,  perhaps  Hun- 
tingdon. The  name  appears  in  the  Not.  Imp.  ; 
though  Camden  (p.  502)  notes  it  as  coined  by 
Leland.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VENASA  {Ovijpaaa),  a rather  important  town 
in  the  district  of  Morimene  in  Cappadocia,  possessing 
a celebrated  temple  of  Zeus,  to  which  no  less  than 
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3000  slaves  belonged.  The  high  priest  enjoyed  an 
annual  income  of  fifteen  talents,  arising  from  the 
produce  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  temple.  This 
sacerdotal  dignity  was  held  for  life,  and  the  priest 
was  next  in  rank  to  the  high  priest  of  Comana. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  537.)  [L.  S.] 

VENDUM  {OUerdop,  Strab.  iii.  p.  207,  vii.  p. 
314),  a town  of  the  lapodes  in  Illyria,  and  on  the 
borders  of  Pannonia.  It  is  probably  the  modern 
Windisch-Grdtz ; but  some  have  identified  it  with 
Brindjel.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VE'NEDAE  {OiifpeSai,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 19),  or 
VENEDI  (Tac.  Germ.  46;  Plin.  iv.  13.  s.  27),  a 
considerable  people  of  European  Sarmatia,  situated  on 
the  N.  declivity  of  the  mountains  named  after  them, 
and  along  the  Sinus  Venedicus  about  the  river  Chro- 
nos,  and  as  far  as  the  E.  bank  of  the  Vistula.  They 
were  the  northern  neighbours  of  the  Galindae  and  Gy- 
thones;  but  Tacitus  was  doubtful  whether  he  should 
call  them  Germans  or  Sarmatians,  though  they  more 
resembled  the  former  than  the  latter  in  some  of  their 
customs,  as  the  building  of  houses,  the  carrying  of 
shields,  and  the  habit  of  going  on  foot,  whilst  the 
Sarmatians  travelled  on  horseback  or  in  waggons. 
They  sought  a precarious  livelihood  by  scouring  the 
woods  and  mountains  which  lay  between  the  Peucini 
and  the  Fenni.  Whether  they  were  the  forefathers 
of  the  Wends  is  very  problematical.  (Cf.  Schaffarik, 
Slav.  Aliherth.  i.  p.  75,  seq.,p.  151,seq.  &c.,  Ueber 
die  Abhunft  der  Slaven,  p.  24.)  [T.  H.  D.J 

VENEDICI  MONTES  (t^  OdcveSiKd  Spg,  Ptol. 
iii.  5.  § 1 5),  certain  mountains  of  European  Sarma- 
tia, bounding  the  territory  of  the  Venedae  on  the  S. 
They  were  pi*obably  the  low  chain  of  hills  which 
separates  East  Pinissia  from  Poland.  [T.  H.  D.] 
VENEDICUS  SINUS  (O^eveSj/rbs  k6Kttos,  Ptol. 
iii.  5.  § 1),  a bay  of  the  Sarmatian  ocean,  ox  Bailie, 
named  after  the  Venedae  who  dwelt  upon  it.  It  lay 
to  the  E.  of  the  Vistula,  and  was  in  all  probability 
the  Gulf  of  Riga  ; a view  which  is  strengthened  by 
the  name  of  Vindau  belonging  to  a river  and  town 
in  Courland.  . [T.  H.  D.] 

VE'NELI.  [Unelli.] 

VENELIOCASII.  [Veeocasses.] 

VE'NERIS  MONS.  [Aphrodisius  Mons.] 
VE'NERIS  PORTUS.  [Portus  Veneris.] 
VE'NERIS  PRO.M.  [Hispania,  Vol.  I.  p.  1084.] 
VE'NETI  (O;  4-.'eroi),Si  Celtic  people,  whose  coun- 
try Caesar  names  Venetia  {B.  G.  iii.  9).  The  Ve- 
neti  lived  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  {B.  G.  ii.  34), 
and  were  one  of  the  Armoric  or  Maritime  states  of 
Celtica.  On  the  south  they  bordered  on  the  Nain- 
netes  or  Nannetes,  on  the  cast  they  had  the  Redones, 
and  on  the  north  the  Osismii,  who  occupied  the  most 
western  part  of  Br'-.tagne.  Strabo  (iv.  p.  195)  made 
a great  mistake  in  supposing  the  Veneti  to  be  Belgae. 
He  also  supposes  them  to  be  the  progenitors  of  the 
Veneti  on  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  whom  others 
supposed  to  be  Paphlagonians  ; however,  he  gives 
all  this  only  as  conjecture.  The  chief  town  of  the 
Veneti  was  Dariorigum,  afterwards  Veneti,  now 
Van?ies  [Dariorigum.]  The  river  Vilaine  may 
have  been  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Veneti. 

Caesar  {B.G.  iii.  9)  describes  the  coast  of  Venetia 
as  cut  up  by  aestuaries,  which  interrupted  the  com- 
munication by  land  along  the  shore.  Most  of  the 
towns  {Ih.  12)  were  situated  at  the  extremity  of 
tongues  of  land  or  peninsulas,  so  that  when  the 
tide  was  up  the  towns  could  not  be  reached  on  foot, 
nor  could  ships  reach  them  during  the  ebb,  for  the 
water  was  then  too  shallow.  This  is  the  character 
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of  the  coast  of  the  French  department  of  Morhlhan, 
which  corresponds  pretty  neat  ly  to  Caesar’s  Venetia. 
On  this  coast  there  are  many  bays  and  many  “ lin- 
gulae ” as  Caesar  calls  them  (^Pointes).  The  most 
remarkable  peninsula  is  Quiberon,  wdiich  runs  out 
into  the  sea  near  10  miles,  and  is  insulated  at  high 
water.  The  Veneti  commanded  the  sea  in  these 
parts,  and  as  the  necessities  of  navigation  often  drove 
vessels  to  their  ports,  they  made  them  pay  for  the 
shelter.  The  Veneti  had  trade  with  Britain,  with 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall^  the  parts  of  the  island 
which  were  nearest  to  them.  They  were  the  most 
powerful  maritime  state  on  the  Atlantic. 

Their  vessels  were  made  nearly  flat-bottomed,  in 
order  that  they  might  the  better  take  the  ground 
when  they  were  left  dry  by  the  ebb.  The  heads 
were  very  high,  and  the  sterns  strong  built,  to  stand 
the  violence  of  their  seas.  The  material  was  oak. 
Instead  of  ropes  they  had  chain  cables,  the  use 
of  which  has  been  revived  in  the  present  cen- 
tury. Strabo  (iv.  p.  195)  writes  as  if  the  ropes  of  the 
rigging  were  chains,  which  is  very  absurd,  and  is 
contradicted  by  Caesar,  w'ho  says  that  the  yai’ds 
were  fastened  to  the  masts  by  ropes,  which  the 
Romans  cut  asunder  in  the  sea-fight  with  the  Ve- 
neti (iii.  14).  Instead  of  sails  they  used  skins  and 
leather  worked  thin,  either  because  they  had  no 
flax  and  did  not  know  its  use,  or,  as  Caesar  supposes 
it  to  be  more  likely,  because  flaxen  sails  were  not 
suited  for  the  tempests  of  that  coast. 

The  Veneti  rose  against  the  Romans  in  the  win- 
ter of  B.  c.  57,  and  induced  many  other  neighbour- 
ing States  to  join  them,  even  the  Morini  and  Menapii. 
They  also  sent  to  Britain  for  help.  Caesar,  who 
w^•ls  absent  in  Italy  during  the  winter  (u.c.  57 — 
56),  sent  orders  to  build  ships  on  the  Loire,  probably 
ill  the  territory  of  the  Andes,  Turones  and  Carnutes, 
where  his  legions  were  quartered,  and  the  ships  were 
floated  down  to  the  Ocean.  He  got  his  rowers  from  the 
Provincia.  In  the  meantime  he  came  himself  into 
Gallia.  He  protected  his  rear  against  attack  by 
sending  Labienus  to  the  country  of  the  Treviri,  to 
keep  the  Belgae  quiet  and  to  stop  the  Germans 
from  crossing  the  Rhine.  He  sent  P.  Crassus  with 
twelve  cohorts  and  a large  body  of  cavalry  into 
Aquitania  to  prevent  the  Celtae  from  receiving  any 
aid  from  these  parts ; and  he  kept  the  Unelli 
[Unelli],  Curiosolites  and  Lexovii  in  check  by 
sending  Q.  Titurius  Sabinus  into  those  parts  with 
three  legions. , D.  Brutus  commanded  Caesar’s  fleet 
and  the  Gallic  ships  furnished  by  the  Pictones  and 
Santones,  and  other  states  that  had  been  reduced  to 
obedience. 

Caesar  began  the  campaign  by  besieging  the 
Venetian  towns  that  were  situated  on  the  extremities 
of  the  tongues  of  land;  but  as  the  Veneti  had  abund- 
ance of  ships,  they  removed  themselves  by  water 
from  one  town  to  another,  when  they  could  no  longer 
resist  the  besieger.  They  did  this  during  a great 
part  of  the  summer,  and  Caesar  could  not  prevent 
it,  for  he  had  not  yet  got  together  all  his  ships. 
After  taking  several  of  their  towns  he  waited  for  the 
remainder  of  his  fleet.  The  Veneti  with  about 
220  of  their  best  equipped  ships  came  out  of 
port  to  meet  the  Romans.  The  Roman  ships 

could  not  do  the  Gallic  ships  any  damage  by 
driving  the  heads  of  their  vessels  against  them,  for 
the  Gallic  ships  were  too  high  at  the  prow  and  too 
strong;  nor  could  the  Romans  have  attacked  them 
by  raising  wooden  frameworks  on  their  decks,  for 
the  Gallic  ships  were  too  high.  The  only  advantage 
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that  the  Roman  ships  had  was  inlhe  oars,  which  the 
Gallic  ships  had  not.  They  could  only  trust  to 
their  sails.  The  Romans  at  last  fixed  sharp  hooks 
at  the  end  of  long  poles,  and  laying  hold  of  the 
enemy’s  rigging  with  them,  and  then  putting  their 
own  ves.sels  in  motion  by  the  oars,  they  cut  the  ropes 
asunder,  and  the  yards  and  sails  falling  down,  the 
Venetian  ships  were  useless.  Everything  now  de- 
pended on  courage,  in  which  the  Romans  had  the 
advantage;  and  the  men  were  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  Caesar  and  the  army,  which  occupied 
all  the  hills  and  higher  ground  which  commanded  a 
view  of  the  sea.  The  Roman  ships  got  round  the 
Venetian,  two  or  three  about  each,  for  they  had  the 
advantage  in  number  of  vessels,  and  the  men  began 
to  board  the  enemy.  Some  ships  were  taken  and  the 
rest  tried  to  sail  away,  but  a dead  calm  came  on 
and  they  could  not  stir.  A very  few  ships  escaped 
to  the  land  at  nightfall.  The  battle  lasted  from 
the  fourth  hour  in  the  morning  to  sunset.  Thus 
was  destroyed  the  first  naval  power  that  was  fonned 
on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Veneti  lost  their 
ships,  all  their  young  men  of  fighting  age,  and  most 
of  their  men  of  mature  age  and  of  rank.  They 
surrendered  unconditionally.  Caesar  put  to  death 
all  the  members  of  the  Venetian  state  assembly,  on 
the  ground  that  they  had  violated  the  law  of  nations 
by  imprisoning  Q.  Velanius  and  T.  Silius,  who  had 
been  sent  into  their  country  in  the  previous  winter 
to  get  supplies  for  the  Roman  troops  who  were 
quartered  along  the  Loire  {B.  G.  iii.  7,  8).  The  rest 
of  the  people  were  sold  by  auction;  all,  we  must 
suppose,  that  Caesar  could  lay  hold  of.  Thus  the 
territory  of  the  Veneti  was  nearly  depopulated,  and 
an  active  commercial  people  was  swept  from  the 
I earth.  The  Veneti  never  appear  again  as  a power- 
ful state.  When  Vei'cingetorix  was  rousing  all 
Gallia  to  come  against  Caesar  at  Alesia  (b.c.  52), 
the  contingent  of  all  the  Armoric  states,  seven  or 
eight  in  number,  was  only  6000  men  (B.G.  vii.  75). 

Dion  Cassius  (xxxix.  40 — 43)  has  four  chapters 
on  the  history  of  this  Venetian  war,  which,  as  usual 
with  him,  he  puts  in  confusion,  by  misunderstanding 
Caesar  and  making  his  own  silly  additions.  [G.  L.] 

VENETIA  (Oyeverta;  Eth.  Oueveros  or^'Ereros^ 
Venetus),  a province  or  region  of  Northern  Italy,  at 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic  sea,  extending  from  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  where  those  mountains  descend  to 
the  Adriatic,  to  the  mouths  of  the  Padus,  and  west- 
ward as  far  as  the  river  Athesis  (^Adige),  or  the  lake 
Benacus.  But  the  boundaries  of  the  district  .seem  to 
have  varied  at  different  times,  and  there  is  some  dif- 
ficulty in  determining  them  with  accuracy.  In 
early  times,  indeed,  before  the  Roman  conquest,  we 
have  no  account  of  the  exact  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween the  Veneti  and  the  Cenomani,  who  adjoined 
them  on  the  W.,  though  according  to  Livy,  Verona 
was  a city  of  the  latter  people  (v.  35).  After  the 
Roman  conquest,  the  whole  of  Venetia  was  at  first 
included  as  a part  of  Ci.salpine  Gaul,  and  was  not 
separated  from  it  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who 
constituted  his  Tenth  Region  of  Venetia  and  Istria, 
but  including  within  its  limits  not  only  Verona,  but 
Brixia  and  Cremona  also  (Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22,  19.  s. 
23),  both  of  which  were  certainly  cities  of  the  Ceno- 
mani, and  seem  to  have  continued  to  be  commonly 
considered  as  belonging  to  Cisalpine  Gaul.  (Ptol. 
iii.  1.  § 31.)  Some  authors,  however,  extended  tho 
appellation  of  Venetia  still  further  to  the  W.,  so  as 
to  include  not  only  Brixia  and  Cremona,  but  Bergo- 
mum  also,  and  regarded  the  Addua  as  the  boundary 
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(P.  Diac.  Hist.  Lang.  ii.  14).  But  in  the  later  period 
of  the  Roman  Empire  the  Athesis  seems  to  have 
been  generally  recognised  as  the  W.  boundary  of 
Venetia,  though  not  so  strictly  as  to  exclude  Verona, 
the  greater  part  of  which  was  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  Towards  the  N.  the  boundary 
was  equally  indefinite  : the  valleys  and  southern 
slopes  of  the  Alps  were  occupied  by  Rhaetian  and 
Euganean  tribes;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  limit 
between  these  and  the  Veneti,  on  their  S.  frontier, 
was  always  vague  and  arbitrary,  or  at  least  deter- 
mined merely  by  nationality,  not  by  any  geographical 
boutidary,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  day  with  the 
German  and  Italian  races  in  the  same  region. 
Thus  Tridentum,  Feltria,  and  Belunum,  were  all  of 
them  properly  Rhaetian  towns  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23), 
tliough  included  in  the  Tenth  Region  of  Augustus, 
and  for  that  reason  often  considered  as  belonging  to 
Venetia. 

On  the  E.  the  limits  of  Venetia  were  more  definite. 
The  land  of  the  Cami,  who  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  the  modern  Frioul,  was  generally  considered  as 
comprised  within  it,  while  the  little  river  Formio 
(Risano),  a few  miles  S.  of  Tergeste,  separated  it 
from  Istria.  (Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22.)  Several  authors, 
however,  regard  Tergeste  as  an  Istrian  city  [Ter- 
geste], and  must  therefore  have  placed  the 
boundary  either  at  the  Timavus,  or  where  the  Alps 
come  down  so  close  to  the  sea,  between  that  river 
and  Tergeste,  as  to  prevent  the  road  being  continued 
along  the  coast.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
point  forms  the  natural  boundary  of  Venetia  on  the 
E.,  although  the  Formio  continued  under  the  Roman 
Empire  to  constitute  its  political  limit. 

The  physical  peculiarities  of  the  region  thus 
limited  are  very  remarkable.  The  greater  part  of 
Venetia  is,  like  the  neighbouring  tract  of  Ci.salpine 
Gaul,  a broad  and  level  plain,  extending,  without  in- 
terruption, to  the  very  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  furrowed 
by  numerous  streams,  which  de.scend  from  those 
mountains  with  great  rapidity  and  violence.  These 
streams,  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  Alpine  snows, 
or  by  the  torrents  of  rain  which  descend  upon  the 
mountains,  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  plain  spread 
themselves  over  the  country,  forming  broad  beds  of 
sand  and  pebbles,  or  inundating  the  fertile  tract  on 
each  side  of  their  banks.  Continually  stagnating 
more  and  more,  as  they  flow  through  an  almost  per- 
fectly level  tract,  they  form,  before  reaching  the  sea, 
considerable  sheets  of  water;  and  the  action  of  the 
tides  (which  is  much  more  perceptible  at  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic  than  in  any  other  part  of  that  sea  or 
of  the  Mediterranean)  combining  to  check  the  outflow 
of  their  waters,  causes  the  formation  of  extensive 
salt-water  lagunes,  communicating  with  the  sea 
only  through  narrow  gaps  or  openings  in  the  long 
line  of  sandy  barriers  that  bounds  them.  Such 
lagunes,  which  occupy  a great  extent  of  ground  S.  of 
the  present  mouth  of  the  Po  [Padus],  are  con- 
tinued on  from  its  N.  bank  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Altinum ; and  from  thence,  with  some  interruptions, 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Jsonzo,  a,t  the  head  or  inmost  bight 
of  the  Adriatic.  So  extensive  were  they  in  ancient 
times  that  there  was  an  uninterrupted  line  of  inland 
navigation  by  these  lagunes,  which  were  known  as 
the  ^ptem  Maria,  from  Ravenna  to  Altinum,  a di.s- 
tance  of  above  80  miles.  (^Ftm.  Ant.  p.  126.) 
Great  physical  changes  have  naturally  taken  place 
in  the  course  of  ages  in  a country  so  constituted.  On 
the  one  hand  there  is  a constant  tendency  to  the  filling 
up  of  the  lagnnes  with  the  silt  and  mud  brought 
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down  by  the  rivers,  which  converts  them  first  info 
marshes,  and  eventually  into  firm  land.  On  the 
other  hand  the  rivers,  which  have  for  ages  been  con- 
fined within  artificial  banks,  keep  pushing  on  their 
mouths  into  the  sea,  and  thus  creating  backwater.s 
which  give  rise  to  fresh  lagunes.  At  the  same 
time,  the  rivers  thus  confined,  from  time  to  time 
break  through  their  artificial  barriers  and  force  new 
channels  for  themselves;  or  it  is  found  necessary  to 
carry  them  off  by  new  and  artificial  outlets.  I'hns 
all  the  principal  streams  of  Venetia,  from  the  Adige 
to  the  Piave,  are  at  the  present  day  carried  to  the 
sea  by  artificial  canals;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
any  of  them  have  now  the  same  outlet  as  in  ancient 
times. 

In  the  eastern  portion  of  Venetia,  from  the  Pia^'e 
to  the  foot  of  the  Alps  near  Aquileia,  these  phy."ical 
characters  are  less  marked.  The  coast  is  indeed  bor- 
dered by  a belt  of  marshes  and  lagunes,  but  of  no 
great  extent:  and  unthin  this,  the  rivers  that  de- 
scend from  the  Alps  have  been  for  the  most  part 
left  to  wander  unrestrained  through  the  plain,  and 
have  in  consequence  formed  for  themselves  broad 
beds  of  stone  and  shingle,  sometimes  of  surprising 
extent,  through  which  the  streams  in  their  ordinary 
condition  roll  their  dimini."hed  wate’-s  the  t;-ifling 
volume  of  which  contrasts  strangely  with  the  breadth 
and  extent  of  their  deposits.  Such  is  the  character 
especially  of  the  Tayliamento,  the  largest  river  of 
this  part  of  I^aly,  as  well  as  of  the  Torre,  the 
Natisone,  and  other  minor  streams.  The  irregularity 
of  their  channels,  resulting  from  this  state  of  things, 
is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  rivers 
Turrus  and  Natiso,  which  formerly  flowed  under  the 
walls  of  Aquileia,  have  now  changed  their  course, 
and  join  the  Isonzo  at  a distance  of  more  than  4 
miles  from  that  city.  [Aquii.eia  ] 

Of  the  history  of  Venetia  previous  to  the  Roman 
conquest  we  know  almost  nothing.  It  was  occupied 
at  that  time  by  two  principal  nations,  the  Veneti 
from  whom  it  derived  its  name,  in  the  W.,  and  the 
Garni  in  the  E.;  the  former  extending  from  the 
Athesis  to  the  Plavis,  or  perhaps  to  the  Tilavemptus, 
the  latter  from  thence  to  the  borders  of  Istria.  But 
the  origin  and  affinities  of  the  Veneti  themselves  are 
extremely  obscure.  Ancient  writers  represent  tliem  as 
a very  ancient  people  (Polyb.  ii.  17),  but  at  the  same 
time  are  generally  agreed  that  they  were  not  the  oriei- 
nal  inhabitants  of  tbe  tract  that  they  occupied.  Thi.s 
was  reported  by  tradition  to  have  been  held  in  tbe 
earliest  ages  by  the  Euganeans  (Liv  i.  1),  a people 
whom  we  still  find  lingering  in  the  valleys  and  un 
derfalls  of  the  Alps  within  the  historical  period,  but 
of  whose  origin  and  affinities  we  know  absolutely 
nothing.  [Euganei.]  In  regard  to  the  Veneti 
themselves  it  cannot  fail  to  be  remarked  that  we 
meet  with  three  tribes  or  nations  of  this  name  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  besides  those  of  Italy,  viz, 
the  Gaulish  tribe  of  the  Veneti  on  the  coast  of  Ar- 
morica; the  Venedi  or  Veneti  of  Tacitus,  a Sarma- 
tian  or  Slavonian  tribe  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic; 
and  the  Heneti  or  Eneti,  who  are  mentioned  as 
existing  in  Paphlagonia  in  the  time  of  Homer. 
(Iliad,  ii,  85.)  The  name  of  this  last  people  does 
not  subsequently  appear  in  history,  and  we  are 
therefore  wholly  at  a loss  as  to  their  ethnical  affi- 
nities, but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  the 
resemblance  or  rather  identity  of  their  name  with 
that  of  the  Italian  Veneti  (according  to  the  Greek 
form  of  the  latter)  that  gave  rise  to  the  strange 
story  of  Antenor  having  migrated  to  Venetia  after 
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tlie  siege  of  Troy,  and  there  founded  the  city  of 
Patavium.  (Liv.  i.  1;  Yirg.  Aen.  i.  242;  Serv. 
ad  loc.')  This  legend,  so  generally  adopted  by  the 
Romans  and  later  Greeks,  seems  to  have  been  cur- 
rent as  early  as  the  time  of  Sopliocles.  (Strab.  xiii. 
p.  608.)  l^me  writers,  however,  omitted  all  men- 
tion of  Antenor,  and  merely  represented  tlie  tribe  of 
the  Heneti,  after  having  lost  their  leader  Pylaemenes 
in  the  Trojan  War,  as  wandering  through  Thrace 
to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  where  they  ultimately 
established  themselves.  (Id.  xii.  p.  543;  Scymn. 
Ch.  389.)  Whether  there  be  any  foundation  for 
this  story  or  not,  it  is  evident  that  it  throws  no 
light  upon  the  national  aflBnities  of  the  Italian  Ve- 
neti.  The  other  two  tribes  of  the  same  name  would 
seem  to  lead  our  conjectures  in  two  different  direc- 
tions. From  the  occurrence  of  a tribe  of  Veneti 
among  the  Transalpine  Gauls,  just  as  we  find  among 
that  people  a tribe  of  Cenomani  and  of  Senones,  cor- 
responding to  the  two  tribes  of  that  name  on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  it  w’ould  seem  a very 
natural  inference  that  the  Veneti  also  were  a Gaul- 
i.sh  race,  who  had  migrated  from  beyond  the  Alps. 
To  this  must  be  opposed  the  fact  that,  while  a 
distinct  historical  tradition  of  the  successive  migra- 
tions of  the  Gaulish  tribes  in  the  N.  of  Italy  has 
been  preserved  and  transmitted  to  us  (Liv.  v.  34, 
35).  no  trace  is  recorded  of  a similar  migration  of 
the  Veneti;  but, on  the  contrary,  that  people  is  uni- 
formly distinguished  from  the  Gauls:  Livy  expressly 
speaks  of  them  as  occupying  the  same  tract  which 
they  did  in  his  time  not  only  before  the  first  Gaulish 
migration,  but  before  the  plains  of  Northern  Italy 
were  occupied  by  the  Etruscans  (/J.  33);  and  Poly- 
bius emphatically,  though  briefly,  describes  them  as 
a different  people  from  the  Gauls  their  neighbours, 
and  using  a different  language,  though  resembling 
them  much  in  their  manners  and  habits  (ii.  17). 
Strabo  also  speaks  of  them  as  a distinct  people 
from  the  Gauls,  though  he  tells  us  that  one  ac- 
count of  their  origin  derived  them  from  the  Gaulish 
people  of  the  same  name  that  dwelt  on  the  shores  of 
the  ocean.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  195,  v.  p.  212.)  But 
there  is  certainly  no  ground  for  rejecting  the  distinct 
statement  of  Polybius,  and  we  may  safely  acquiesce 
in  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not  of  Celtic  or 
Gaulish  origin. 

On  the  other  hand  the  existence  of  a tribe  or 
people  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  who  were 
known  to  the  Romans  (through  their  German  neigh- 
bours) as  Venedi  or  Veneti,  a name  evidently  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  Wenden  or  Wends,  by  which 
the  Slavonian  race  in  general  is  still  known  to  the 
Germans,  would  lead  us  to  regard  the  Italian  Veneti 
also  as  probably  a Slavonian  tribe  : and  this  seems 
on  the  whole  the  most  plausible  hypothesis.  There 
is  nothing  improbable  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
Slavonians  may  at  an  early  period  have  extended 
their  migrations  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  Adriatic, 
and  left  there  a detached  branch  or  offshoot  of  their 
main  stoc-k.  The  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
Veneti  with  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  a traffic  which 
we  find  already  established  at  a very  early  period, 
may  be  the  more  readily  explained  if  we  suppose  it 
to  have  been  carried  on  by  tribes  of  the  same  origin. 
Herodotus  indeed  represents  the  Veneti  as  an  Illyrian 
tribe  (i.  196,  v.  9)  ; but  it  seems  probable  that  the 
name  of  Illyrians  was  applied  in  a vague  sense  to  all 
the  mountaineers  that  occupied  the  eastern  coasts  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  some  of  these  may  in  ancient  times 
have  been  of  Slavonian  origin,  though  the  true 
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Illyrians  (the  ancestors  of  the  present  Albanians) 
were  undoubtedly  a distinct  jieople. 

Of  the  history  of  the  Veneti  as  an  independent 
people  we  know  almost  nothing  ; but  what  little  we 
do  learn  indicates  a marked  difference  between  them 
and  their  neighbours  the  Gauls  on  one  side,  and  the 
Liburnians  and  Illyrians  on  the  other.  They  appear 
to  have  been  a commercial,  rather  than  a warlike, 
jjeople  ; and  from  the  very  earliest  dawn  of  history 
carried  on  a trade  in  amber,  which  w'as  brought  over- 
land from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  exchanged 
by  them  with  Phoenician  and  Greek  merchants. 
Hence  arose  the  fables  which  ascribed  the  production 
of  that  substance  to  the  land  of  the  Veneti,  and  ul- 
timatc-ly  led  to  the  identification  of  the  Eridanus  of 
Northern  Europe  with  the  Padus  of  Northern  Italy. 
[Eridanus.]  Herodotus  mentions  a peculiar  cu^>tom 
as  existing  among  the  Veneti  in  his  day,  that  they 
sold  their  daughters  by  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder,  as  a mode  of  disposing  of  them  in  marriage 
(i.  196).  We  learn  also  that  they  habitually  wore 
black  garments,  a taste  which  may  be  said  to  be  re- 
tained by  the  Venetians  down  to  the  present  day, 
but  was  connected  by  the  poets  and  mythographers 
with  the  fables  conceniing  the  fall  of  Phaeton. 
(Scymn.  Ch.  396.)  Another  circumstance  for  which 
they  were  dl.-tinguished  was  the  excellence  of  their 
horses,  and  the  care  they  bestowed  on  breeding  and 
training  them,  a fact  which  was  appealed  to  by 
many  as  a proof  of  their  descent  from  Antenor  and 
“ the  hoi  setraining  Trojans.”  (Strab.  v.  pp.  2 1 2, 2 1 5.) 
It  is  clear  that  they  W'ere  a people  considerably  more 
advanced  in  civilisation  than  either  the  Gauls  or  the 
Ligurians,  and  the  account  given  by  Livy  (x.  2)  of 
the  landing  of  Cleonymus  in  the  territory  of  Pata- 
vium (b.c.  302)  proves  that  at  that  period  Patavium 
at  least  was  a powerful  and  well  organised  city. 
Livy  indeed  expressly  contrasts  the  Veneti  with  the 
Illyrians,  Liburnians,  and  Istrians,  “gentes  ferae  et 
magna  ex  parte  latrociniis  maritimis  iufames.”  (/^».) 
On  this  occasion  we  are  told  that  the  citizens  of 
Patavium  w^ere  kept  in  continual  alarm  on  account 
of  their  Gaulish  neighbours,  with  whom  they  seem 
to  have  been  generally  on  unfriendly  terms.  Thus 
at  a still  earlier  period  w'e  are  informed  by  Polybius 
that  the  retreat  of  the  Senonian  Gauls,  who  had 
taken  the  city  of  Rome,  was  caused  by  an  irrup- 
tion of  the  Venetians  into  the  Gaulish  territory 
(ii.  18).  It  was  doubtless  this  state  of  hostility  that 
induced  them,  as  soon  as  the  Roman  anns  began  to 
make  themselves  felt  in  Northern  Italy,  to  conclude 
an  alliance  with  Rome  against  the  Gauls  (b.  c.  2 1 5). 
to  which  they  appear  to  have  subsequently  adhered 
with  unshaken  fidelity.  (Polyb.  ii.  23,  24.)  Hence 
while  we  afterwards  find  the  Romans  gradually  car- 
rying their  arms  beyond  the  Veneti,  and  engaged  in 
frequent  hostilities  with  the  Garni  and  Isti  ians  on 
the  extreme  verge  of  Italy,  no  trace  is  found  of  any 
collision  with  the  Venetians.  Nor  have  we  any  account 
of  the  steps  by  which  the  latter  passed  from  the 
condition  of  independent  allies  to  that  of  subjects  of 
the  Roman  Republic.  But  it  is  ])robable  that  the 
process  was  a gradual  one,  and  grew  out  of  the  mere 
necessity  of  the  case,  when  the  Romans  had  con- 
quered Istria  and  the  land  of  the  Garni,  in  which 
last  they  had  established,  in  b.c.  181,  the  powerful 
colony  of  Aquileia.  It  is  certain  that  before  the 
close  of  the  Republic  the  Veneti  had  ceased  to  have 
any  independent  existence,  and  were  comprised,  like 
the  Gaulish  tribes,  in  the  province  of  Gallia  Gisalpina, 
which  was  placed  under  the  authority  of  Gaesar,  b.  c. 
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59.  The  period  at  which  the  Veneti  acquired  the 
Roman  franchise  is  uncertain  : we  are  only  left  to 
infer  that  they  obtained  it  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Transpad  me  Gauls,  in  b.  c.  49.  (Dion  Cass, 
xli.  56.) 

Under  the  Roman  Empire,  Venetia  (as  already 
mentioned)  was  included,  together  with  Istria,  in  | 
the  Tenth  Region  of  Augustus.  The  land  of  the 
Garni  (Caniorum  regio,  Plin.  hi  18.  s.  22)  was  at 
this  time  considered,  for  administrative  purposes,  as 
a part  of  Venetia;  though  it  is  still  described  as  dis- 
tinct by  Ptolemy  (hi.  1.  §§  25,  26):  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  two  nations  were  originally  separate. 
But  as  the  population  of  both  districts  became 
thoroughly  Romanised,  all  traces  of  this  distinction 
were  lost,  and  the  names  of  Venetia  and  Istria  alone 
remained  in  use.  These  two  continued  to  form  one 
province,  and  we  meet  with  mention,  both  in  inscrip- 
tions and  in  the  Notitia,  of  a “ Corrector  Venetiae  et 
Histriae,”  down  to  the  close  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
(Notit.  Dign.  ii.  p.  65  ; Bbcking,  ad  loc.  p.  441 ; 
Orell.  Inscr.  1050,  3191.)  The  capital  of  the  united 
provinces  was  Aqnileia,  which  rose  under  the  Roman 
Empire  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of 
Italy.  Its  importance  was  derived,  not  from  its  wealth 
and  commercial  prosperity  only,  but  from  its  situ- 
ation at  the  very  entrance  of  Italy,  on  the  highroad 
which  became  the  great  means  of  communication 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires.  The 
same  circumstance  led  to  this  part  of  Venetia  be- 
coming the  scene  of  repeated  contests  for  power 
between  rival  emperors.  Thus  it  was  before  Aquileia 
that  the  Emperor  Maximin  perished  in  a.d.  238;  it 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Alsa  (^Avsd)  that  the 
younger  Constantine  was  defeated  and  slain,  in  a.d. 
340;  again,  in  388,  the  contest  between  Maximus 
and  Theodosius  the  Great  was  decided  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  ; and  in  425,  that  between  the 
usurper  Joannes  and  the  generals  of  Theodosius  II. 
[Aquileia.]  Finally,  in  a.  d.  489,  it  was  on  the 
river  Sontius  {homo)  that  Odoacer  was  defeated  by 
the  Gothic  king  Theodoric.  {Hist.  Miscell.  xvi.  p. 
561.) 

It  seems  certain  that  Venetia  had  become  under 
the  Roman  Empire  a very  opulent  and  flourishing 
province:  besides  Aquileia,  Patavium  and  Verona 
were  provincial  cities  of  the  first  class;  and  many 
otlier  towns  such  as  Concordia,  Altinum,  Forum 
Jidii,  &c.,  whose  names  are  little  known  in  history, 
were  nevertheless  opulent  and  considerable  municipal 
towns.  But  it  suffered  with  peculiar  severity  from 
the  inroads  of  the  barbarians  before  the  close  of  the 
Empire.  The  passage  across  the  Julian  Alps  from 
the  valley  of  the  Save  to  the  plains  of  Aquileia,  which 
presents  few  natural  difficulties,  became  the  high- 
way by  which  all  the  barbarian  nations  in  succession 
descended  into  the  plains  of  Italy;  and  hence  it  was 
Venetia  that  felt  the  first  brunt  of  their  fury.  This 
was  especially  the  case  with  the  invasion  of  Attila  in 
A.  D.  452,  who,  having  at  length  reduced  Aquileia 
after  a long  siege,  razed  it  to  the  ground ; and  then, 
advancing  with  fearful  rapidity,  devastated  in  like 
manner  the  cities  of  Concordia,  Altinum,  Patavium, 
Vicentia,  Verona,  Brixia,  and  Bergomum,  not  one 
of  which  was  able  to  oppose  any  effectual  resistance. 
{Hist.  Miscell.  xv.  p.  549.)  The  expression  of  the 
chronicler  that  he  levelled  these  cities  with  the 
ground  is  probably  exaggerated ; but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  suffered  a blow  from  which  three  of 
them  at  least,  Concordia,  Altinum,  and  Aquileia, 
never  recovered.  In  the  midst  of  this  devastation 
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many  fugitives  from  the  ruined  cities  took  refuge  in 
the  extensive  lagunes  that  bordered  the  coasts  of 
Venetia,  and  established  themselves  on  some  small 
islands  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  inhabited  only  by  fishermen.  It  was 
thus  that  the  refugees  from  Aquileia  gave  origin  to 
the  episcopal  city  of  Grado,  while  those  from  Pata- 
vium settled  on  a spot  then  known  as  Rlvus  Altus, 
in  the  midst  of  the  lagunes  formed  by  the  Meduacus, 
where  the  new  colony  gradually  grew  up  into  a 
w'ealthy  city  and  a powerful  republic,  which  retained 
the  ancient  name  of  the  province  in  that  of  Venezia 
or  Venice.  “ This  emigration  (observes  Gibbon) 
is  not  attested  by  any  contemporary  evidence  ; but 
the  fact  is  proved  by  the  event,  and  the  circumstances 
might  be  preserved  by  tradition.”  {Decl.  and  Fall, 
ch.  35,  note  55.)  A curious  letter  of  Cassiodorus 
( Var.  xii.  24),  written  in  a.  d.  523,  describes  the 
islands  of  Venetia  as  inhabited  by  a population  who.se 
sole  occupation  and  resource  was  derived  from  their 
fisheries  : and  it  is  remarkable,  that  he  already  ap- 
pears to  confine  the  appellation  of  Venetia  to  these 
islands,  an  usage  which  had  certainly  become  pre- 
valent in  the  time  of  Paulus  Diaconus,  who  says,  in 
speaking  of  the  ancient  province,  “Venetia  enim  non 
solum  in  paucis  insulis,  gtias  nunc  Venetias  dicimus, 
constat”  (ii.  14).  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
transfer  the  name  of  the  province  to  the  island  city, 
which  has  continued  ever  since,  was  established  as 
early  as  the  eighth  century. 

The  original  land  of  the  Veneti,  as  already  ob- 
served, was  almost  entirely  a plain.  The  underfalls 
of  the  Alps,  and  the  hills  that  skirt  the  foot  of  that 
range,  were  for  the  most  part  inhabited  by  tribes  of 
mountaineers,  who  were  of  the  same  race  with  the 
Rhaetians  and  Euganeans,  with  whom,  so  far  as  we 
can  discover,  the  Veneti  themselves  had  nothing  in 
common.  But  a portion  of  this  district  was  com- 
prised within  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Venetia, 
as  this  came  to  be  marked  out  under  Augustus;  so 
that  the  boundary  line  between  Venetia  and  Rhaetia 
was  carried  apparently  from  the  head  of  the  Lake 
Benacus  (Lo^o  di  Garda)  across  the  valley  of  the 
Athesis  {Adige)  to  the  ridge  which  separates  the 
valley  of  the  Flavis  from  that  of  the  Meduacus,  so  as 
to  exclude  the  Val  Sugana,  while  it  included  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Piave  (Plavis),  with  the  towns 
of  Feltria  and  Belunum,  both  of  which  are  ex- 
pressly ascribed  by  Pliny  to  the  Tenth  Region. 
Thence  the  boundary  seems  to  have  followed  the 
ridge  which  divides  the  waters  that  fall  into  tlie 
Adriatic  from  the  valleys  of  the  Drave  and  Gail 
both  of  which  streams  flow  eastward  towards  the 
Danube,  and  afterwards  swept  round  in  a semicircle, 
till  it  nearly  touched  the  Adriatic  near  Trieste 
(Tergeste). 

Within  these  limits,  besides  the  underfalls  of  the 
Alps  that  are  thrast  forward  towards  the  plain,  there 
were  comprised  two  distinct  groups  of  hills,  now 
known  as  the  Colli  Euganei  and  Monti  Berici,  both 
of  them  wholly  isolated  from  the  neighbouring 
ranges  of  the  Alps,  and,  in  a geological  sense,  uncon- 
nected with  them,  being  both  clearly  of  volcanic 
origin.  The  name  of  the  Euganean  hills,  applied  to 
the  more  southerly  of  the  two  groups,  which  ap- 
proaches within  a few  miles  of  Patavium  {Padova), 
is  evidently  a relic  of  the  period  when  that  people 
possessed  the  greater  part  of  this  country,  and  is 
doubtless  derived  from  a very  early  time.  The  ap- 
pellation is  not  noticed  by  any  ancient  geographer, 
but  the  name  of  Euganeus  Collis  is  given  by  Lucan 
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to  the  hill  above  the  baths  of  Aponus,  one  of  the 
group  in  question;  and  Martial  gives  the  name  of 
“ Euganeae  Orae  ” to  the  hills  near  the  town  of 
Ateste  (^Este),  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  same 
range,  (Lucan,  vii.  192;  Martial,  x.  93).  There 
can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  that  this  beautiful  range 
of  hills  was  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Euganei 
Colles. 

The  rivers  of  Venetia  are  numerous,  but,  for  the 
reasons  already  mentioned,  not  always  easy  to 
identify.  Much  the  largest  and  most  important  is 
the  Athesis  (^Adige),  v/hich  at  one  period  formed 
the  boundary  of  the  province,  and  which,  emerging 
from  the  Alps,  near  Verona,  sweeps  round  in  a great 
curve  till  it  pours  its  waters  into  the  Adriatic  only  a 
few  miles  N.  of  the  mouths  of  the  Padus.  The  next 
river  of  any  magnitude  is  the  Meduacus  or  Brenta, 
which  flows  under  the  walls  of  Patavium,  and  re- 
ceives as  a tributary  the  Bacchiglione,  apparently 
the  Meduacus  Minor  of  Pliny.  After  this  (proceeding 
eastwards)  comes  the  Silis  (Sele),  a small  stream 
flowing  by  the  town  of  Altinum ; next,  the  Plavis 
(^Piave),  a much  more  important  river,  which  rises 
in  the  Alps  above  Belunum  (^Bellund),  flows  past  that 
city  and  Feltria  (^Felire),  and  enters  the  sea  a few 
miles  E.  of  Altinum:  then  the  Liquentia  {Livenza)^ 
and  the  Romatinus  a small  river  flowing 

under  the  walls  of  Concordia.  Next  to  this  comes 
the  Tilavemptus  (Tagliamentd),  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  rivers  of  the  E.  portion  of  Venetia, 
having  its  sources  in  the  high  ranges  of  the  Alps 
above  Julium  Carnicuin,  whence  it  traverses  the 
M'hole  plain  of  the  Garni,  nearly  in  a direct  line 
from  N.  to  S,  Beyond  this  come  several  minor 
streams,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  identify  with  cer- 
tainty: such  are  the  Varanus  and  Anassus  of  Pliny, 
probably  the  Stella  and  the  torrent  of  Cov7)ior\  and 
the  Alsa,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Ama.  p]. 
of  these,  again,  come  three  considerable  streams,  the 
T UPvRus,  Natiso,  and  Sontius,  which  still  preserve 
their  ancient  names,  as  the  Torre,  Naiisone,  and 
Isonzo,  but  have  undergone  considerable  changes  in 
tlie  lower  part  of  their  course,  the  Natiso  having 
formerly  flowed  under  the  walls  of  Aquileia,  about 
4 miles  W.  of  its  present  channel,  while  the  Isonzo, 
which  now  unites  with  it,  originally  followed  an  in- 
dependent channel  to  the  sea,  near  Monfalcone. 
The  Isonzo  receives  a considerable  tributary  from 
the  E.,  the  Wippach  or  Vipao,  which  descends 
from  the  elevated  table-land  of  the  Kai'st,  and  was 
known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Fluvics  Frigidus. 
It  was  by  the  valley  of  this  river  that  the  great  higli- 
road  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  after  crossing 
the  dreary  highlands  of  Camiola,  descended  to 
Aquileia  and  the  plains  of  Venetia.  On  the  ext’ erne 
confines  of  the  province  the  little  river  Tima vus 
must  be  mentioned,  on  account  of  its  classical  cele- 
brity, though  of  no  geographical  importance  ; and 
the  Formio  (^Risano'),  a few  miles  S.  of  Tergeste, 
which,  from  the  time  of  Pliny,  constituted  the  limit 
between  Venetia  and  Istria.  (Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22.) 

The  cities  and  towns  of  Venetia  may  now  be  enu- 
merated in  geographical  order.  Farthest  to  the  W., 
and  situated  on  the  Athesis,  was  the  important  city 
of  Vekoxa.  Considei  ably  to  the  E.  of  this  was 
ViCENTiA,  and  beyond  that  again,  Patavium.  S. 
of  Vicentia,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Eu- 
ganeau  hills,  was  Ateste  (^Este~).  On  the  border 
of  the  lagunes,  at  their  N.  extremity,  was  Altin  U3I, 
and  30  miles  farther  to  the  E.,  Concordia.  In- 
land from  these  lay  Opitekgium  and  Tarvlsium, 
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both  of  them  considerable  towns ; and  on  the  slopes 
of  the  hills  forming  the  lowest  underfalls  of  the  Alps, 
the  smaller  towns  of  Aceuum  (AsoZo)  and  Ceneta 
(^Ceneda'),  the  name  of  which  is  found  in  Agathias 
and  Paulus  Diaconus  (Agath.  Hist.  Goth.  ii.  8 ; 
P.  Diac.  ii.  13),  and  was  in  all  probability  a Roman 
town,  though  not  mentioned  by  any  earlier  writer. 
Still  farther  inland,  in  the  valley  of  the  Plavis,  were 
Feltria  and  Belunum.  E.  of  the  Tilavemptus, 
and  therefore  included  in  the  territoiy  of  the  Carni, 
were  Aquileia,  near  the  sea-coast;  Forum  Julii, 
N.  of  the  preceding;  Vedinum  (Udine),  farther 
to  the  W.;  and  Julium  Carnicum,  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Tilavemptus,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
Alps.  Tergeste,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  bay  to 
which  it  gave  its  name,  was  the  last  city  of  Venetia, 
and  was  indeed  by  many  writers  considered  as  be- 
longing to  Istria.  [Tergeste]. 

Besides  these,  there  were  in  the  land  of  the  Carni 
several  smaller  towns,  the  names  of  which  are  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (iii.  19.  s.  23.),  or  are  found  for  the 
first  time  in  Paulus  Diaconus  and  the  Geographer 
of  Ravenna,  but  were  in  all  probability  Roman  towns, 
which  had  grown  up  under  the  Empire.  Of  these, 
Flamonia  (Plin.)  is  \)roha.h\j  Flagogna,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Tagliamento  ; Osopum  (P.  Diac.  iv.  38)  is  still 
called  Osopo,  and  Glemona,  Gemona,  higher  up  in 
the  same  valley;  and  Artemia,  Artegna,  a few 
miles  SE.  of  the  preceding.  Cormones  (ih.)  is  still 
called  Cormons,  a small  town  between  Cividale  and 
Gradisca  ; and  Pucinum  (Plin.,  Ptol.)  is  Duino, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Timavus. 

The  other  obscure  names  mentioned  by  Pliny  (Z.  c.), 
and  of  which  he  himself  says,  “ quos  scrupulose 
dicere  non  attineat,”  were  apparently  for  the  most 
part  mountain  tribes  or  communities,  and  cannot  be 
determined  with  any  approach  to  certainty. 

Venetia  was  travensed  by  a great  line  of  high- 
road, which  proceeded  from  Aquileia  to  Verona,  and 
thence  to  Mediolanum,  and  formed  the  great  high- 
way of  communication  from  the  latter  city  to  the 
Danube  and  the  provinces  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 
It  passed  through  Concordia,  Altinum,  Patavium, 
Vicentia,  and  Verona.  From  Patavium  a branch 
struck  otf  through  Ateste  and  Anneianum  (probably 
Legnago  on  the  Adige)  to  join  the  Aemilian  Way  at 
Mutina.  A still  more  direct  line  of  communication 
was  established  from  Altinum  to  Ravenna  by  water, 
through  the  lagunes  and  artificial  canals  which  com- 
municated from  one  to  another  of  these  sheets  of 
water.  This  line  of  route  (if  such  it  can  be  called) 
is  briefly  indicated  by  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (“  inde 
[a  Ravenna]  navigantur  Septem  Maria  Altinum 
usque,”  p.  126)  ; while  the  stations  are  given  in  de- 
tail by  the  Tabula  ; but  from  the  fluctuations  that 
the  lagunes  have  undergone,  few  of  them  can  be 
identified  with  any  certainty.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VENETIA,  in  Gaul.  [Veneti.] 

VENETICAE  INSULAE,  in  Gallia,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (iv.  19),  are  the  numerous  small  islands 
along  the  coast  of  Venetia,  or  the  modern  department 
of  Morbihan.  The  largest  is  Belle4le.  The  others 
are  Houat,  Iledic,  Groain,  and  some  others.  Per- 
haps the  peninsula  of  Quiberon  may  be  included 
[Veneti  ; Vindilis].  [G.L.] 

VENETUS  LACUS.  [Brigantinus  Lacus.] 
VENIA'TIA,  a place  in  Gallaecia  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Bracara  to  Astu- 
rica.  (Jtin.  Ant.  p.  423.)  Variously  identified 
with  Vinhaes,  Varzana,  and  Reqmjo.  [T.  H.  D.] 
VENICO'NES  (Ov^v'iKwves,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 14),  a 
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people  on  the  E.  coast  of  Britannia  Barbara,  S.  of 
tlie  estuary  of  the  Tuaesis  (^Murray  Frith),  in 
Forfarshire  and  Aberdeenshire.  [T.  H.  D.] 
VENNENSES,  a tribe  of  the  Cantabri  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  [T.H.D.] 
VENNl'CNII  (Oberu'iKvtoi,  Ptol.  ii.  2.  § 3).  a 
people  in  the  NW.  part  of  Hibernia,  between  the 
promontories  Boreum  and  Vennicnium.  [T.  H.  D.] 
VENNI'CNIUM  PROM.  (OverrUyior  &Kpou, 
I’tol.  ii.  2.  § 2),  the  most  northerly  headland  of 
Hibernia,  usually  identified  with  Malm  Head-,  but 
Camden  (p.  1411)  takes  it  to  have  heen  Rame's 
Head.  ^ [T,  H.  D.] 

VE'NNONES  (piivvoves  or  Oi/iWoves),  a tribe 
of  Rhaetia  (Ptol.  ii.  12.  § 3),  or  according  to  Strabo 
(iv.  pp.  204.  206),  of  Vindelicia.  They  are  described 
as  tlie  wildest  among  the  Rhaetian  tribes,  and  are 
no  doubt  the  same  as  the  Vennonetes  who,  according 
to  Pliny  (iii.  24),  were  mentioned  among  the  nations 
of  the  Alpine  Trophy.  They  seem  to  have  inhabited 
the  district  about  the  sources  of  the  Athesis,  which 
bore  the  name  of  Venonesgowe  or  Finesgowe  as  late 
as  the  eleventh  century.  (Von  Hormayr,  Gesch. 
Tirols,  i.  1.  p.  35.)  [L.  S.] 

VENONAE,  a town  in  Britannia  Romana  appa- 
rently belonging  to  the  Coritavi,  at  which  the  road 
from  London  to  the  NW.  part  of  Britain  separated, 
one  branch  proceeding  towards  Deva,  the  other  tak- 
ing a NE.  direction  towards  Lindum  and  Eboracum. 
There  was  also  another  branch  to  the  SW.  towards 
Venta  Silurum,  so  that  the  two  main  roads  which 
traversed  the  whole  island  must  have  crossed  here. 
(^Itin.  Ant.  pp.  470,  477,  479.)  Variously  iden- 
tified with  Highcross,  ClayhrooTc,  and  Wigston 
Parva.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VENOSTES,  probably  a branch  of  the  Vennones, 
a Rhaetian  tribe,  were  mentioned  in  the  Alpine 
Trophy,  of  which  the  inscription  is  quoted  by  Pliny 
(iii.  24).  In  the  middle  ages  their  district  bore  the 
name  of  Venusta  Vallis.  (Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen, 
p.  237.)  [L.  S.] 

VENTA,  the  name  of  several  towns  in  Britannia 
Romana.  1.  Venta  Belgarum  (Oijivra,  Ptol.  ii.  3. 
§ 28),  in  the  SW.  of  Britain,  on  the  road  from  Lon- 
dinium  to  Calleva  and  Isca  Dumnoniorum.  (^Ttin. 
Ant.  p.  478,  &c.;  Geogr.  Rav.  v.  31.)  Now  Win- 
chester, where  there  are  some  Roman  remains. 
(Camden,  p.  138.) 

2.  Venta  Silurum  on  the  W.  coast  of  Britannia 
Romana,  on  the  road  from  Londinium  to  Isca  Silu- 
rum, and  near  the  estuary  of  the  Sabrina.  (^Ttin. 
Ant.  p.  485.)  Now  Coer  Went  in  Monmouthshire, 
where  there  are  traces  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  where 
Roman  antiquities  are  (or  were)  occasionally  found. 
(Camden,  p.  713.) 

3.  Venta  Icenorum,  a town  of  the  Iceni,  on  the 

E.  coast  of  Britannia  Romana  (Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 21), 
to  which  there  was  a road  from  London.  (^Itin.  Ant. 
]).  479.)  Most  probably  Caistor,  on  the  river  Wen- 
sum,  a little  S.  of  Norwich,  wliich  probably  rose 
from  the  ruins  of  Caistor.  Here  are  traces  of  Roman 
remains.  (Camden,  p.  460.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VE'NTIA  (Overrla),  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
a town  of  the  Allobroges,  mentioned  only  by  Dion 
Cassius  (xxxvii.  47)  in  his  history  of  the  war 
between  the  Allobroges  and  C.  Pomptinus  the  go- 
vernor of  Gallia  Provincia  (b.  c.  62).  Manlius 
Lentinus,  a legatus  of  Pomptinus,  came  upon  this 
town,  but  was  driven  from  it.  The  place  appears 
to  be  near  the  Isara  (/sere)  from  Dion’s  narrative, 
and  D’Anville  following  De  Valois  supposes  it  to  be  | 


Vinai,  between  Moirenc  and  S.  Marcellin,  at  some 
distance  from  the  bank  of  the  Isere.  As  Ventia 
is  unknown  otherwise,  it  may  be  a blunder  of  Dion, 
and  the  place  may  be  Vienna.  [G.  L.] 

VENTISPONTE,  a town  in  Hispania  Baetica 
(Hirt.  B.  Hisp.  27),  which  appears  from  still  extant 
inscriptions  to  have  been  not  far  from  Puente  de 
Don  Gonzalo.  (Ukert,  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  368.)  It  appears 
on  coins  under  the  name  of  Ventipo.  (Florez,  Med. 
ii.  p.  617  ; Eckhel,  i.  p.  31  ; Mionner,  i.  p.  27  ; 
Sestini,  p.  92.)  [T.  H.  D.J 


COIN  OF  VENTISPONTE  OR  VENTIPO. 

VENUSIA  (Oiieuovarla  : Fth.  Venusinus : Ve- 
nosa),  a city  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  Appian  Way, 
about  1 0 miles  S.  of  tlie  river  Aufidus.  It  nearly 
adjoined  the  frontiers  of  Lucania,  so  that,  according 
to  Horace,  himself  a native  of  the  place,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  it  belonged  properly  to  Lucania  or  to 
Apulia,  and  the  territory  of  the  city,  as  assigned  tc 
the  Roman  colony,  included  a portion  of  that  of  botli 
natioas.  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  1.  34,  35.)  This  statement 
of  Horace  leaves  it  doubtful  to  what  people  Venusia 
originally  belonged,  though  it  is  more  probable  that 
it  was  an  Apulian  city,  and  that  it  received  only  an 
accession  of  territory  from  Lucania.  Later  wi-iters, 
indeed,  distinctly  assigned  it  to  Apulia.  (Plin. 
iii.  11.  s.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 73;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  210.) 
But  no  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history  till  the 
occasion  of  its  capture  by  the  Roman  consul  L.  Pos- 
tumius,  in  b.  c.  262  (Dionys.  Exc.  Vales,  p.  2335), 
when  we  are  told  that  it  was  a populous  and  impor- 
tant town.  A large  part  of  the  inhabitants  was  put 
to  the  sword,  and, shortly  afterwards,  a Roman  colony 
was  established  there  by  order  of  the  senate.  (Dio- 
nys. 1.  c.  ; Veil.  i.  14  ; Hor.  1.  c.)  The  colonist.s 
are  said  to  have  been  20,000  in  number,  which  must 
be  either  a mistake  or  an  exaggeration;  but  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  new  colony  became  a popu- 
lous and  flourishing  place,  and  was  able  to  render 
important  services  to  the  Roman  state  during  the 
Second  Punic  War.  It  was  at  Venusia  that  the 
consul  Terentius  Varro  took  refuge  with  700  horse 
after  the  great  defeat  at  Cannae  (b.  c.  216),  and 
where  he  was  gradually  able  to  gather  around  him  a 
force  of  about  4000  horse  and  foot.  The  Venusians 
vied  with  one  another  in  showing  them  the  utmost 
attention,  and  furnished  them  with  clothing,  arms, 
and  other  necessaries.  (Liv  xxii.  49,  54;  Polyb.  iii. 
116,  117.)  Again,  at  a later  period  of  the  war, 
when  so  many  of  the  Roman  colonies  proved  unable 
to  satisfy  the  repeated  demands  of  the  senate,  the 
Venusians  were  among  those  who  continued  stead- 
fast, and  declared  themselves  ready  to  furnish  the 
troops  and  supplies  required  of  them.  (Liv.  xxvii. 
10.)  It  was  after  this,  through  several  successive 
campaigns,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Roman  com- 
manders in  Apulia.  (Ib.  20,  41;  Appian,  Annib. 
50.)  * But  the  colony  suffered  severely  from  all 
these  exertions,  and,  in  b.  o.  200,  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  it  was  found  necessary  to  recruit  its  ex- 
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haubted  strength  with  a fresh  body  of  colonists. 
(’Liv.  xxxi.  49.)  From  this  time  Vennsia  seems  to 
have  always  continued  to  be  a tiourisliiug  town  and 
one  of  the  most  considerable  places  in  this  part  of 
Italy.  It  bore  an  important  part  in  the  Social  War, 
having  early  joined  in  the  outbreak,  and  became  one 
of  the  principal  strongholds  of  the  allies  in  the  south 
of  Italy.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  39,  42.)  In  the  second 
year  of  the  war  its  territory  was  ravaged  by  the 
Roman  praetor  Cosconius,  but  we  do  not  learn  that 
the  city  itself  fell  into  his  hands.  (/6.  .52.)  At  all 
events  it  did  not  suffer  severely,  as  it  is  afterwards 
mentioned  by  Appiaii  as  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  of  Italy  (/5.  iv.  3)  ; and  Strabo  also  notices 
it  as  one  of  the  few  cities  in  this  region  which 
retained  their  consideration  in  his  time  (v.  p. 
250).  It  received  a colony  of  veterans  under  the 
Triumvirate  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  3 ; Zuinpt,  de  Colon. 
p.  332),  and  seems  to  have  retained  the  rank  of  a 
Colonia  under  the  Empire,  as  we  find  it  bearing  that 
designation  both  in  Pliny  and  in  inscriptions.  (Plin. 
iii.  11.  s.  16  ; Orell.  Inscr.  867  ; Mommsen,  Inscr. 
R.  N.  735,  745.)  Its  position  on  the  Appian  Way 
doubtless  contributed  to  its  prosperity,  and  it  is  men- 
tioned more  than  once  by  Cicero  as  a customary 
halting-place  in  proceeding  from  Rome  to  Brundu- 
siuni.  (Cic.  atZ  v.  5,  xvi.  5.)  It  appears  in- 
deed that  the  great  orator  had  himself  a villa  there, 
as  one  of  his  letters  is  dated  “ de  Venusino  ” (arf 
Fam.  xiv.  20).  But  the  chief  interest  of  Venusia  is 
undoubtedly  derived  from  its  having  been  the  birth- 
place of  Horace,  who  was  born  there  in  the  consul- 
ship of  L.  Manlius  Torquatus  and  L.  Aurelius  Cotta, 
B.  c.  65.  (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  21.  1.)  The  works  of 
the  poet  abound  in  allusions  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  native  city,  the  fountain  of  Bandusia,  the  forests 
of  Mount  Vultur,  &c.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  ever  resided  there  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
having  lost  his  paternal  estate,  which  was  confiscated 
in  the  civil  wars.  (Id.  Ep.  ii,  2.) 

V\^e  hear  nothing  of  Venusia  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  but  it  is  pertain  from  the  Liber  Coloniarum, 
which  mentions  it  among  the  Civitates  Apuliae,  and 
from  the  Itineraries,  that  it  continued  to  exist  as  a 
city,  and  apparently  one  of  the  most  considerable  in 
this  part  of  Italy.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 73  ; Lib.  Colon. 
pp.  210,  261;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  104,  113,  121  ; Tub. 
Pent.')  This  is  further  confirmed  by  inscriptions, 
in  one  of  which  it  is  called  “splendida  civitas  Veiiu- 
sinorum.”  (Mommsen,  /.  R.  N.  706.)  It  retained 
the  same  consideration  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
and  is  still  an  episcopal  city  with  about  6000  inha- 
bitants. Its  antiquities  have  been  illustrated  with  a 
profusion  of  erudition  by  Italian  writers,  but  it  has 
tew  ancient  remains  of  much  interest ; though  frag- 
ments of  ancient  edifices,  mosaic  pavements,  &c. 
have  been  found  on  the  site,  as  well  as  numerous  in- 
scriptions. These  last  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  Mons.  Lupoli,  in  his  Marmora  Venmina 
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(added  as  an  appendix  to  the  Her  Vmusinum,  4to. 
Neapoli,  1797),  and  more  recently  by  Mommsen,  in 
his  Insadptiones  Reyni  Neapolitani  (pp.  39 — 48). 
Concerning  the  antiquities  of  Venusia  in  general, 
see  the  work  of  Lupoli  above  quoted,  and  that  of 
Cimaglia  (Antiquitates  Venusinae,  4to.  Neapol 
1757.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VEPITENUM  orVIPITENUM,  a place  in  the 
district  occupied  by  the  Venostes  in  Rhaetia,  between 
Veldidena  and  Tridentum.  (/^.  Ant.  pp.  275,  280  ; 
Tab.  Pent.')  Its  modern  representative  is,  in  all 
piob.ibility,  the  town  of  Sterziny  on  the  Eisach,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Brenner.  [L.  S.  | 

VERAGRI  (Ovapaypoi).  The  Veragri  are  plac  ed 
by  Caesar  (^B.G.  iii.  1,  6)  in  the  Valais  of  Swit- 
zerland between  the  Nantuates  and  the  Seduni, 
[Nantuates;  Seduni].  Their  town  was  Octodurus 
{Martiyny),  whence  the  Veragri  are  called  Octodu- 
reiises  by  Pliny  [Octodurus].  Dion  Cassius 
(xxxix.  5),  using  Caesar  as  he  generally  used  him, 
says  that  the  Veragri  extended  from  the  territory 
of  the  Allobroges  and  the  Leman  lake  to  the  Alps; 
which  is  not  true.  Strabo  (iv.  p,  204)  mentions  the 
Varagri,  as  he  calls  them,  between  the  Caturiges 
and  the  Hantuatae  ; and  Pliny  (iii.  20)  between  tiie 
Seduni  and  the  Salassi:  the  Salassi  are  on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  Alps  in  the  Val  d Aosta.  Livy 
(xxi.  38)  places  the  Veragri  among  the  Alps  and 
on  the  road  to  the  pass  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  or  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  which  is  correct.  He  says  that 
the  pass  was  occupied  by  half  German  tribes.  [G.  L.J 
VERBAHUS  LAC  US  (^  OvepSav6s  KifJLvri : Layo 
Mayyiore'),  one  of  the  principal  lakes  of  Northern 
Italy,  formed  by  the  river  Ticinus,  where  it  first 
issues  from  the  valleys  of  the  Alps.  (Plin.  iii.  19. 
s.  24.)  It  is  the  largest  of  the  three  great  lakes 
Northern  Italy,  whence  its  modern  name  of  Layo 
Mayyiore;  though  Virgil  appears  to  have  considered 
the  Larius  as  the  largest,  as  he  calls  it,  “ Te,  Lari 
maxime,”  and  singularly  enough  does  not  mention 
the  Verbanus  at  all.  {Geory.  ii.  159.)  Strabo,  by 
a strange  mistake,  describes  the  river  Addua  as 
flowing  from  the  Lake  Verbanus,  and  the  Ticinus 
from  the  Larius  (iv.  p.  209):  this  may,  perhaps,  be 
an  error  of  the  copyists,  but  is  more  probably  an  ac- 
cidental blunder  of  the  author.  He  gives  the 
length  of  the  lake  at  400  stadia,  or  40  geog.  miles, 
which  is  somewhat  below  the  truth,  the  actual 
length  being  46  geog.  miles:  its  breadth  does  not  ex- 
ceed 4 or  5 miles,  except  in  one  part,  where  it  ex- 
pands to  a width  of  from  8 to  10  miles.  [E.  H.  B.] 
VERBICAE  or  VERBICES  (^Ov4p€iKai  or  Ovfp- 
6tK(s.  Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 10),  a people  of  Mauretania 
Tingitana.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VERBIGENUS  PAGES.  [Helvexii,  Vol.  I. 
p.  1041.J 

VERBINUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Itins.  on 
a road  from  Bagacum  (Bavai)  to  Durocortorum 
(^Reims').  Duronum  is  between  Bagacum  and  Ver- 
binum  [Duronum].  All  the  several  distances 
between  Bagacum  and  Durocortorum  do  not  agree  in 
the  Antoniiie  Itin.  and  the  Table.  The  sum  total  i»f 
these  distances  in  the  Table  is  53  M.  P.,  and  the 
Itin.,  though  it  makes  the  several  distances  amount 
to  63  M.  P.,  still  gives  the  sum  total  at  53  M.  P. 
But  these  must  be  Gallic  leagues,  as  D’Anville 
shows.  He  supposes  Verbinum  to  be  Vervins,  which 
in  fact  is  the  same  name  as  Verbinum.  The  table 
writes  it  Vironum.  Vervins  is  in  the  department 
of  Aistie.  about  20  miles  NE.  of  Laon.  {G.  L.J 
VERCELLAE  (OvepKeWai,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 36; 
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OuepKcWoi,  Strab.  v.  p.  218  ; Bep/ceAAat,  Plut. 
Mar.  25 : Vercelli),  the  chief  city  of  the  Libici,  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina.  It  lay  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Ses- 
sites  (Sesia);  but  perhaps  the  ancient  town  should 
be  sought  at  Borgo  Vercelli,  about  2 miles  from  the 
modern  city.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  an  un- 
fortified village  (?.  c.),  but  subsequently  became  a 
strong  and  not  unimportant  Roman  municipium. 
(Tac.  Hist.  i.  70  ; cf.  De  clar.  Orator.  8 ; also 
Orell.  Inscr.  3044,  394.5.)  Here  the  highroad 
from  Ticinum  to  Augusta  Praetoria  was  crossed  by 
a road  running  westwards  from  Mediolanum.  (^Itin. 
Ant.  pp.  282,  344,  347,  350.)  At  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  century  it  was  rapidly  falling  to  decay. 
(Hieron.  Epist.  17.)  There  were  some  gold  mines 
at  a place  called  Ictimuli,  or  Vicus  Ictimulorum,  in 
the  district  of  Vercellae  (Strab.  1.  c. ; Plin.  xxxiii. 
4.  s.  21),  which  must  have  been  of  considerable  im- 
portance, as  the  last  cited  authority  mentions  a law 
forbidding  that  more  than  5000  men  should  be  em- 
ployed in  them.  The  true  position  of  these  mines 
has,  however,  been  the  subject  of  some  dispute.  The 
question  is  fully  discussed  by  Durandi  in  his  treatise 
BelV  antica  Condizione  del  Vercellese.  The  city 
was  distinguished  for  its  worship  of  Apollo,  whence 
it  is  called  Apollineae  Vercellae  by  Martial  (x.  12. 
1);  and  there  was  in  its  vicinity  a grove,  and  per- 
haps a temple  sacred  to  that  deity  (Stat.  Silv.  i.  4. 
59),  which  is  probably  to  be  sought  at  a small  place 
called  Pollone,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  (Cf.  Cic. 
Fam.  xi.  19;  Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21;  Bellini,  Antiehita 
di  Vercelli.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VEREASUECA,  a harbour  belonging  to  the  town 
of  Argenomescum.  in  the  territory  of  the  Cantabri, 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  (Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34.) 
Probably  Puerto  de  S.  Martin.  (Cf.  Florez,  Esp. 
Sagr.  xxiv.  p.  44.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VEHELA.  [Varia.] 

VERETUM  (OiiepyToy,  Strab.,  Ptoh:  Eth.  Vere- 
tinus:  Sta  Maria  di  Vereto),  a town  of  Calabria, 
in  the  district  or  territory  of  the  Sallentines,  and 
within  a few  miles  of  the  lapygian  promontory. 
Strabo  tells  us  that  it  was  formerly  called  Baris, 
and  describes  it  as  if  it  were  a seaport  town ; but 
both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  rank  it  among  the  inland 
towns  of  the  Sallentines;  and  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  its  site  is  marked  by  the  old  church  of  Sta 
Maria  di  Vereto,  the  name  of  which  is  found  on  old 
maps,  between  the  villages  of  Salve  and  Roggiano, 
about  6 miles  from  the  Capo  di  Leuca,  and  10  from 
Ugento,  the  correct  distance  given  in  the  Tabula 
Iroin  Uxentum  to  Veretum.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  281; 
Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 76;  Tab.  Pent.-, 
Galateo,  de  Sit.  lapyg.  p.  99 ; Holsten.  ad  Cluver. 
p.  283;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  35.)  The  “ ager  Ve- 
retinus  ” is  mentioned  also  in  the  Liber  Coloniaruiu 
(p.  262)  among  the  “ civitates  Calabriae,”  and  doubt- 
less compiised  the  whole  district  as  far  as  the 
lapygian  promontory.  [E.  H.  B.j 

VERGAE.  [Bruttii.] 

VERGELLUS,  a rivulet  or  torrent,  which  crossed 
the  field  of  battle  of  Cannae.  It  is  not  indeed  men- 
tioned by  either  Livy  or  Polybius  in  their  circum- 
stantial accounts  of  the  battle,  but  it  is  noticed  by 
both  Floras  and  Valerius  Maximus  in  connection  with 
a story  that  seems  to  have  been  current  among  the 
Romans,  that  its  course  was  choked  up  by  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  slain,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Car- 
thaginian troops  crossed  over  them  as  a bridge. 
(Flor.  ii.  6.  § 18;  Val.  Max.  ix.  2,  Ext.  § 2.)  The 
same  incident  is  alluded  to  by  other  writers,  but 


without  mentioning  the  name  of  the  stream.  (8il. 
Ital.  viii.  668;  Lucian,  Dial.  Mort.  12.  § 2.)  The 
stream  meant  is  probably  a rivulet  which  falls 
into  the  Aufidus  on  its  right  bank  between 
Cannae  and  Canusium,  and  is  wholly  dry  in  sum- 
mer. [E.  H.  B.] 

VERGENTUM,  a place  in  Hispania  Baetica, 
with  the  surname  of  Julii  Genius.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s. 
3.)  Now  Gelves  or  Gines.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VERGTLIA  (OvcpyiXia,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 61:  Eth. 
Vergilienses,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4),  a town  of  the  Baste- 
tani,  in  Hispania  Tarraconen-sis.  It  has  been  iden- 
tified by  some  writers  with  Murcia.  (D’Anville, 
Geogr.  Anc.  i.  p.  31  ; Mentelle,  Esp.  Anc.  p. 
186.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VERGIUM,  a fortress  in  Hispania  TaiTaconemsis 

(Liv.  xxxiv.  21).  Reichard,  but  perhaps  without 
adequate  grounds,  identifies  it  with  the  present 
Berga.  [T.  H.  D.l 

VERGOANUM.  [Lerina.] 

VERGUNNI,  the  name  of  an  Alpine  people  men- 
tioned in  the  Trophy  of  the  Alps  (Plin.  iii.  20). 
I'hey  are  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  name 
Vergons  or  Vergon,  between  Senez  [Sanitium]  and 
Glandeves,  and  about  half-way  between  these  two 
places.  [G.  L.] 

VERISA  (Biipiaa),  a town  in  the  interior  of 
Pontus,  on  the  road  from  Sebastopolis  to  Sebastia. 
(/L  Ant.  pp.  205,  214  ; Basil.  Magn.  Epist.  ult.) 
Its  site  is  yet  uncertain,  some  identifying  it  with 
Cora,  others  with  Baulus.  [L.  S.] 

VERLU'CIO,  a place  in  Britannia  Romana,  on  the 
road  from  Isca  Silurum  to  Calleva  (^Itin.  Ant.  p. 
486),  and  apparently  in  the  territoiy  of  the  Dobuni. 
It  has  been  variously  identified  with  the  village  of 
Leckham  on  the  Avon,  with  Westbury,  Spy  Park, 
and  Whetham.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VERNE  A,  a fort  in  Rhaetia,  on  a steep  height 
above  the  banks  of  the  river  Athesis,  not  far  from 
Tridentum,  where  its  .site  is  still  marked  by  the  Dos 
di  Trent.  (Cassiod.  Var.  iii.  48;  Paul.  Diac.  iii.  31, 
where  it  is  called  Ferruge ; Pallhausen,  Beschreib. 
der  Rom.  Eeerstrasse  von  Verona  nach  Augsburg, 
p.  28.)  [L.  S.] 

VERNODUBRUM,  a river  of  Gallia  Narbonen- 
sis  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  4)  after  the  Tecum, 
which  is  the  Tichis  [Tigris]  of  Mela.  Pliny  does 
not  mention  the  Telisor  Tetis(Z'e<),  and  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  he  gives  the  name  of  Vernodu- 
briim  to  the  Telis.  But  there  is  a river  Gly  or  Agly, 
north  of  the  Tet  and  not  far  from  it,  which  flows 
into  the  Mediterranean  past  Rivesaltes,  and  a branch 
of  the  Gly  is  still  named  Verdouble  or  Verdoubre, 
which  is  certainly  the  Vernodubrum.  (D’Anville, 
Notice,  <^c.)  [G.  L.] 

VERNOSOL,  in  Aquitania,  is  placed  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  on  a road  from  Beneharnum  [Benehar- 
num]  to  Tolosa  (Toulouse).  This  circuitous  road 
ran  through  Lugdunum  Convenarum  and  Calagorris. 
Veniosol  is  between  Calagorris  (Cazeres)  and  Tou- 
lo2ise.  Vernosol  is  Ve^'nose.  [G.  L.] 

VERODUNENSES.  This  name  does  not  occur 
in  any  document  earlier  than  the  Notitia  of  the 
Gallic  Provinces,  which  was  probably  drawn  up  at 
the  commencement  of  the  fifth  centmy  of  our  era. 
Civitas  Verodunensium  in  the  Notitia  is  the  capital 
of  a people,  and  is  named  last  in  the  first  of  the  two 
Belgicae.  The  name  Virodunum  occurs  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.  and  so  the  name  is  written  on  .some 
medals.  It  is  placed  on  a route  from  Durocortorum 
(Reims)  to  Divudurum  (Metz).  In  the  middle  age 
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writings  it  is  Viredunum,  Viridunum,  and  Virdu- 
iium,  wliich  last  abbreviated  form  comes  nearest  to 
Verdun,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  Verodunenses. 
Verdun  is  west  of  Metz,  in  the  department  of 
Meuse,  and.  on  the  Meuse  or  Maas.  There  was  a 
place  named  Fines  [Fines,  No.  13j  between  Virodu- 
iium  and  Divodurnm,  which  probably  marked  the 
limit  between  the  Verodunenses  and  the  Medioma- 
trici.  [G.  L.] 

VERO  DUNUM.  [Verodunenses.] 
VEROLA'MIUM  and  VEKULA'MIUM  (OOpo\d- 
viov,  Ptol.  il.  3.  § 21),  the  capital  of  the  Catyeuch- 
lani  in  Britannia  Romana,  on  the  road  from  Lon- 
diiiium  to  Lindum  and  Eboracum.  (^Itin.  Awi.pp.471, 
476,  479.)  It  was  probably  the  residence  of  Cassi- 
vellaunus,  which  was  taken  by  Caesar  {B.  Gall.  v. 
21),  and  subsequently  became  a considerable  Roman 
municipium,  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  33.)  It  is  Old  Ve- 
rulam,  near  St.  Alhans,  in  Hertfordshire,  which 
latter  town  rose  from  its  ruins;  and  its  celebrated 
abbey  church  is  said  to  be  built  in  great  part  of 
Roman  bricks.  (Camden,  p.  350,  seq.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
VEROMANDUI  (Ovepofidvdues,  Ptol.  iii.  9.  § 1 1), 
a Belgic  people,  who  in  li.c.  57  were  supposed 
to  be  able  to  raise  10,000  fighting  men  (Caesar,  B. 
G.  ii.  4);  unless  Caesar’s  text  means  that  they  and 
the  Velncasses  together  mustered  this  number  [Ve- 
LOCASSES].  They  joined  the  Nervii  and  the  Atre- 
bates  in  the  attack  on  Caesar’s  army  on  the  Sabis 
(^Sambre').  The  Veromandui  attacked  the  eleventh 
and  eighth  legions,  which  were  in  Caesar’s  centre, 
and  they  were  driven  back  to  the  river.  They  are 
not  mentioned  again  in  the  Commentaries. 

The  Veromandui  had  the  Ambiani  and  the 
Atrebates  on  the  west,  and  the  Sue.ssiones  on  the 
south.  On  the  north  they  were  neighbours  of  the 
Nervii,  Their  chief  town  was  afterwards  Augusta 
Veromanduorum,  St.  Quentin,  on  the  Somme,  in  the 
department  of  Aisne,  and  in  the  old  division  of 
France  named  Vemnandois.  The  name  Civitas  Ve- 
romanduorum occurs  in  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic 
Provinces.  [Augusta Veromanduorum.]  [G.L.] 
VEROMETUM,  a town  of  the  Coritani  in  Bri- 
tannia Romana,  between  Ratae  and  Margidunum. 
(/im.  Ant.  pp.  477,  479,  where  it  is  also  called 
Vernometum.)  Camden  (p.  575)  places  it  at  Bur- 
rough  Hill,  near  Willoughby  on  the  Wold,  in  the  S. 
part  of  Nottinghamshire.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VERONA  (Ovbpoiva,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 31  ; €>vr}pu)u, 
Strab.  iv.  p.  206,  v.  p.  213;Bepd!)vrj,  Procop.  B.G.  ii. 
29,  iii.  3,  &c.  ; and  Bepdua,  Ib.  iv.  33  ; Eth.  Vero- 
neusis : Veronai),  an  important  town  in  Gallia 
Transpadana,  seated  on  the  river  Athe.sis  (“  Verona 
Athesi  circumflua,”  Sil.  It.  viii.  595),  and  chiefly 
on  its  W.  bank.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining whether  Verona  was  a city  of  the  Euganei 
or  of  the  Cenomani,  from  the  little  knowledge  which 
we  possess  of  the  respective  boundaries  of  those 
peoples,  and  from  the  confusion  which  prevails  upon 
the  subject  in  ancient  authors.  By  Ptolemy  (1.  c.). 
who  does  not  mention  the  Euganei,  it  is  ascribed  to 
the  Cenomani;  and  Catullus  (Ixvii.  34),  in  a passage, 
however,  which  has  been  banished  by  some  editors  as 
not  genuine,  Brixia,  which  undoubtedly  belonged  to 
tlie  Cenomani,  is  styled  the  mother  city  of  Verona. 
Pliny,  on  the  other  hand  (iii.  19.  s.  23),  gives  Verona 
jiartly  to  the  Rhaeti  and  partly  to  the  Euganei,  and 
Strabo  (^.  c.)  attributes  it  to  the  former.  Some  have 
sought  a solution  of  this  difficulty  by  assuming  that 
the  city  belonged  originally  to  the  Euganei,  but  was 
subsequently  occupied  by  the  Cenomani,  referring  to 
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Livy,  V.  .35.  (Cf.  .Justin,  xx.  5.)  We  know  little 
or  nothing  of  the  early  history  of  Verona.  Under 
the  Roman  dominion  it  became  a colony  with  the 
surname  of  Augusta,  and  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
flourishing  cities  in  that  part  of  Italy  (Tac.  H.  iii.  8; 
/tin.  Ant.  p.  128  ; Strab.  v.  p.  213;  Grut.  Inscj\ 
p.  166.  2.)  The  surrounding  country  was  exceed- 
ingly fruitful,  producing  good  wine,  excellent  apples, 
and  abundance  of  spelt  (.alica,  Plin.  xviii.  11. 
s,  29,  xiv.  1.  s.  3,  XV.  14.  s.  14;  Cassiod.  Far. 
xii.  4).  The  Rhaetian  wine  also  is  praised  by  Virgil. 
(G.  ii.  94;  cf.  Strab.  iv.  206;  Suet.  Oct.  77.)  The 
situation  of  Verona  rendered  it  a great  thoroughfare 
and  the  centre  of  several  highroads  (Iti?i.  Ant.  pp. 
128,  174,  275,  282;  /tin.  Hier.  p.  558.) 

Verona  was  celebrated  in  history  for  the  battle 
fimght  by  Marius  in  the  Campi  Raudii,  in  its 
neighbourhood,  againt  the  Cimbri.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  12; 
Florus,  iii.  3.)  From  an  inscription  still  extant  on 
one  of  its  gates,  now  called  the  Porta  de'  Borsari, 
the  walls  of  Verona  appear  to  have  been  newly 
erected  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Gallienus,  a.  d. 
265.  It  was  besieged  by  Constantine  on  his  march 
from  Gaul  to  Rome,  and,  though  obstinately  defended 
by  Ruricius  Pompeianus,  obliged  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion. {PaJieg.  Vet.  ix.  9,  sqq.)  It  was  likewise 
the  scene  of  the  victory  of  Theodoric  over  Odoacer. 
(Jornand.  Get.  57.)  Theodoric  made  it  one  of  his 
residences,  and  often  held  his  court  there:  a repre- 
sentation of  his  palace  is  still  extant  upon  a seal. 
(Gibbon,  JJecl.  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  22,  ed.  Smith.) 
It  was  at  Verona  that  the  splendid  wedding  took 
{dace  between  king  Autharis  and  Theudelinda. 
(Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  5 ; Paul.  Diac.  iii.  29.)  But, 
more  than  by  all  these  events,  Verona  is  illustiious 
as  having  been  the  birthplace  of  Catullus  (Ovid. 
Ainor.  iii.  15.  7 ; Mart.  x.  103;  Plin.  xxxvi.  6.  s.  7); 
though  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  the  re- 
mains of  a villa  on  the  Logo  di  Garda,  commonly 
called  the  villa  of  Catullus,  could  really  have  be- 
longed to  him.  The  honour  sometimes  claimed  for 
Verona  of  having  given  birth  to  the  architect  Vi- 
truvius Pollio  arises  from  a mistaken  interpretation 
of  the  inscription  on  the  arch  of  the  Gavii,  formerly 
existing  at  Verona,  but  pulled  down  in  the  year  1805. 
I'he  inscription  related  to  the  great  architect’s  less 
celebrated  namesake,  Vitruvius  Cerdo.  {^Descriz.  di 
Verona,  pt.  i.  p.  86.)  Some  are  of  opinion  tliat  the 
elder  Pliny  also  was  born  at  Verona,  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  was  a native  of  Comum.  In  the 
life  of  him  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Suetonius,  he  is 
styled  Novocomensis ; and  when  he  calls  himself  in 
his  Preface  the  contet'raneus  of  Catullus,  that  epi- 
thet by  no  means  necessarily  implies  that  he  was  the 
fellow -citizen  of  the  poet,  but  rather  that  he  was 
merely  his  fellow-countryman,  or  from  the  same 
province. 

The  amphitheatre  at  Verona  is  a very  striking 
monument  of  antiquity.  Although  not  nearly  so 
large  as  the  Colosseum,  it  is  in  a much  better  state 
of  preservation,  owing  to  the  pains  which  have  al- 
ways been  taken  to  keep  it  in  repair.  It  is  also  of 
a more  costly  material  than  the  Roman  amphitheatre ; 
for  whilst  the  latter  is  built  of  travertino,  that  at 
Verona  is  of  marble,  from  some  quarries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  substructions  are  of  Roman  brick- 
work. The  date  of  its  erection  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, but  it  must  undoubtedly  have  been  posterior 
to  the  time  of  Augustus.  A great  part  of  the  ex- 
ternal arcade  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  in 
the  year  1184.  Its  form  is  elliptical,  the  larger 
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diameter  being;  513  feet  externally  and  248  inler- 
nally  ; the  smaller  one,  410  feet  externally  and  147 
feet  internally.  The  banks  or  rows  of  seats  are  at 
present  45  in  number,  but,  from  the  repairs  and  al- 
terations which  the  building  has  undergone,  it  is 
not  certain  whether  this  was  the  original  number. 
It  is  estimated  that  it  would  afford  seats  for  about 
22,000  persons. 

There  are  also  a few  remains  of  a Roman  theatre, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
immediately  under  the  castle  of  S.  Pietro  It  ap- 
pears from  two  decrees  of  king  Berengarius,  dated  in 
895  and  913,  that  the  theatre  was  then  regarded  as 
of  the  highest  antiquity,  and  had  in  great  part  gone 
to  ruin  ; on  which  account  its  destruction  was  al- 
lowed. (Descriz.  di  Verona,  pt.  ii.  p.  108,  sqq.) 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  ancient  gate  called 
the  Porta  de'  Borsari.  It  is  evidently  older  than 
the  walls  of  Gallienus,  the  elevation  of  which  in  the 
space  of  8 months  is  recorded  upon  it;  since  a pre- 
vious inscription  has  been  erased  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  new  one.  It  is  a double  gate,  of  a 
very  florid  style  of  architecture,  concerning  the  me- 
rits of  which  architects  have  held  widely  different 
opinions.  The  walls  of  Gallienus,  to  judge  of  them 
from  the  vestiges  which  still  remain,  were  of  a con- 
struction sufficiently  solid,  notwithstanding  the 
shortness  of  the  time  in  which  they  were  erected. 
The  other  remains  of  antiquity  at  Verona,  as  the 
Poi'ta  de'  Leoni,  the  baths,  &c.,  do  not  require  any 
particular  description  in  this  place. 

The  chief  works  on  Verona  and  its  antiquities  are 
the  splendid  ones  of  Count  Scip.  Maffei.  entitled 
Verona  lllustrnta,  and  Museum  Veronense.  Onu- 
phrius  Panvinius  also  described  its  remains  (^Antiq. 
Veron.  lib.  viii.  Pat.  1668).  Some  account  of 
them  will  likewise  be  found  in  the  Descrizione  di 
Verona  e della  sua  Provincia,  by  Giovambatista  da 
Pertico.  8vo.  Verona,  1820.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VERONES.  [Bekonks.] 

VERRUCINI,  a Gallic  people  near  the  Alps  in 
the  Provincia.  Pliny  (iii.  4)  says:  “ Regio  Cama- 
tullicorum,  dein  Suelteri,  supraque  Verrucini.” 
[Camai’ULTJCI;  Sueeteri.]  There  is  nothing  to 
guide  us  in  fixing  the  position  of  the  Verrucini,  ex- 
cept their  position  with  respect  to  these  two  other 
tribes,  and  the  fact  that  there  is  a place  named 
Vtrignon,  between  Draguignan  and  Riez.  Dra- 
guignan  is  in  the  department  of  Var,  and  Riez  is  on 
the  site  of  Reii  [Reii  Apoei.inaresJ.  [G.L.] 
VERRUGO  or  VERRUCA  (‘'E^pouKo,Diod.:  Colle 
Ferro?),  a town  or  fortress  in  the  territory  of  the 
Volsci,  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  during  the  wars 
of  the  Romans  with  that  people.  The  name  first  occurs 
in  B.  c.  445,  when  we  are  told  that  the  place  had 
been  recently  occupied  and  fortified  by  the  Romans, 
evidently  as  a post  of  oflence  against  the  Volscians; 
a proceeding  which  that  people  resented  so  much  tliat 
it  became  the  occasion  of  afresh  war,  (Eiv.  iv.  1.) 
We  do  not  know  at  what  period  it  fell  again  into  the 
hands  of  the  Volscians,  but  in  b.  c.  409  it  was  re- 
covered and  again  garrisoned  by  the  Romans.  (/6. 
55,  56;  Diod.  xiv.  11.)  It,  however,  fell  once  more 
into  the  hands  of  the  Volscians  in  B.  c.  407  (Liv. 
iv.  58),  and  apparently  continued  in  their  possession 
till  B.  c.  394,  when  it  was  again  occupied  with  a 
garrison  by  the  military  tribune  C.  Aemilius,  but 
lost  soon  after  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of 
his  colleague  Sp.  Postumius.  (Liv.  v.  28;  Diod. 
xiv.  98.)  From  this  time  it  wholly  disappears  from 
history.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  ever  was  a 
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town,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by  Livy, 
in  connection  with  the  Arx  Carventana,  seeming  to 
prove  that  it  was  a mere  fort  or  stronghold,  garri- 
soned and  fortified,  on  account  of  its  natural  strength 
and  advantageous  position.  Its  site  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  any  certainty,  but  from  the  name  itself 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  situated  on  a pro- 
jecting knoll  or  peak  ; hence  its  site  has  been 
sought  by  Nibby  (followed  by  Abeken)  at  Colle 
Ferro,  near  Segni;  Colle  Sacco,  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, has  as  plausible  a claim.  (Nibby,  Din- 
torni,  vol.  iii.  p.  473;  Gell,  Top.  of  Rome.  p.  458; 
Abeken,  Mittel-Italien,  p.  75.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VERTACOMICORI,  a pagus  of  the  Vocontii 
in  Gallia  Provincia,  to  whom  Pliny  (iii.  17)  at- 
tributes the  foundation  of  Novaria  in  Gallia  Cisol- 
pina  [Novaria].  The  name  seems  to  be  preserved 
in  Vercors,  a district  in  the  old  country  of  the 
Vocontii,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  diocese  of  Die 
[Dea  Vocontiorum].  In  some  middle  age  docu- 
ments the  name  appears  in  the  abbreviated  form 
Vercorium,  which  is  the  next  step  to  Fcrcors  (D’An- 
ville,  Notice,  <fc.).  [G.  L.] 

VERTERAE,  a town  of  the  Brigantes  in  Britan- 
nia Romana.  (^ftin.  Ant.  pp.  467,  476.)  Variously 
identified  with  Brough  in  Westmoi'eland  and 
Bowes.  ' [T.  H.  D.] 

VERTINAE  (Oueprirai:  Verzino),  a small  town 
of  Bruttium,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo  (vi,  p.  254), 
who  places  it  in  the  interior  of  that  country.  Its 
name  is  still  retained  by  the  village  of  Verzino, 
about  7 miles  NW.  of  StrongoK,  the  ancient  Pe- 
telia.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VERUBIUM  (Ou€pov€lovfx,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 5),  a 
promontory  on  the  N.  coast  of  Britannia  Barbara, 
most  probably  Noss  Head.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VERVES  ((dvepoveis,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 10),  a people 
of  Mauretania  Tingitana.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VERULAE  (^Eth.  Vemlanus:  Veroli),  a city  of 

the  Hernici,  but  included  in  Latium  in  the  more 
extensive  sense  of  that  name,  situated  in  the  Apen- 
nines N.  of  the  valley  of  the  Sacco,  between  Alatriura 
and  the  valley  of  tbe  Liris.  It  was  apparently  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Hernici,  and  was  cer- 
tainly a member  of  the  Hernican  League:  but  its 
name  is  not  mentioned  separately  in  history  till  the 
final  war  of  that  people  with  Rome,  in  B.  c.  306. 
On  that  occasion  the  citizens  of  Verulae,  together 
with  those  of  Alatrium  and  Ferentinum,  took  part 
against  the  Anagnians,  and  refused  to  join 
in  the  hostilities  against  Rome.  For  this  reason 
they  were  rewarded  after  the  termination  of  the 
war  by  being  left  in  possession  of  their  own  laws 
and  magistrates,  which  they  preferred  to  receiving 
the  Roman  “civitas.”  (Liv.  ix.  42,  43.)  The 
period  at  which  they  ultimately  became  Roman 
citizens  is  uncertain.  Floras  vaguely  asserts  that 
a triumph  had  been  celebrated  over  the  people  of 
Verulae  (Flor.  i.  11,  § 6)  but  this  is  probably 
a mere  rhetorical  flourish  : there  is  no  occasion 
known  in  history  to  which  it  can  be  referred. 
Under  the  Roman  dominion  Verulae  became  a quiet 
and  somewhat  obscure  country  town.  According 
to  the  Liber  Coloniarum  it  received  a body  of 
colonists  in  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  and  again 
under  the  reign  of  Nerva.  But  it  is  probable  that 
it  always  retained  its  municipal  rank.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  among  the  municipal  towns  of  the 
Fifth  Region  (Plin.  iii,  5.  s.  9),  but  is  not  again 
noticed  in  history.  Its  secluded  position  probably 
rendered  it  a place  of  small  importance.  Tli,0 
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ancient  site  is  still  occupied  by  the  modern  town  of 
Veroli,  which  retains  also  some  portions  of  the 
ancient  walls  in  the  polygonal  or  Cyclopean  style. 
(Westphal,  Rom.  Kamp.  p,  87 ; Abeken,  Mittel- 
Italien,  p.  147.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VERULAMIUM.  [Verolamium.] 
VERURIUM  (Ouepooptor,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 7),  a 
town  in  the  N.  part  of  Lusitania,  perhaps  S.  Vincent 
de  Beira.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VESASPE  (Oi)e<rcI(nn7,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  § 12),  a 
town  in  Media  Atropatene,  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
present  Casbin.  [V.] 

VESCELIA,  a town  of  the  Oretani  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis  (Liv.  xxxv.  22),  perhaps  Vilches. 
(Ukert,  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  413.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VESCELLIUM  or  VERCELLIUM,  a town  of  the 
Hirpini,  of  uncertain  site.  Its  name  is  mentioned  by 
Livy  (xxiii.  37)  as  having  been  recovered  by  the 
praetor  M.  Valerius,  after  it  had  revolted  to  the  Car- 
thaginians. The  reading  in  Livy  is  very  uncertain, 
but  Pliny  also  mentions  the  Vescellani  among  the 
municipal  communities  of  the  Hirpini.  (Plin.  iii. 
ll.s.  16.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VESCI  FAVENTIA  (0(?e(T/cts,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 11), 
a town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  between  Singili  and 
Astigi.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VESCIA  (^Eth.  Vescinus),  a city  of  Latium,  in 
the  most  extended  sense  of  that  name,  but  ori- 
ginally a city  of  the  Ausones,  situated  in  a plain  to 
the  S.  of  the  Liris  (^Garigliano).  Livy  in  one  pas- 
sage tells  us  distinctly  that  the  Ausones  had  three 
cities,  Ausona,  Minturnae,  and  Vescia,  all  of  which 
were  betrayed  into  the  bands  of  the  Romans  by  a 
party  within  their  w'alls,  and  the  inhabitants  put  to 
the  sword  in  b.  c.  314.  (Liv.  ix.  25.)  The  name 
of  Vescia  is  mentioned  also  about  25  years  before 
as  affording  shelter  to  the  remains  of  the  Latin 
army  defeated  by  the  consuls  Manlius  and  Decius 
in  B.  c.  340.  (Id.  viii.  11.)  But  after  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city  in  314,  no  mention  of  it  again 
occurs,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  never  recovered 
from  that  calamity.  Minturnae  indeed  is  the 
only  one  of  these  three  cities  which  again  appears 
in  history;  but  the  “ ager  Vescinus  ” is  repeatedly 
mentioned  (Liv.  x.  20,  21,  31),  and  would  seem 
to  have  extended  from  the  banks  of  the  Liris 
as  far  as  the  extreme  point  of  the  ridge  of  Mount 
Massicus.  The  Roman  colony  of  Sinuessa,  which 
was  situated  just  where  that  ridge  abuts  upon  the 
sea,  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  planted  “ in  saltu 
Vescino.”  (Liv.  x.  21.)  But  all  trace  of  the  city 
seems  to  have  been  lost.  Pliny  does  not  even 
notice  the  name  among  the  extinct  cities  of  Latium 
and  Campania,  and  we  are  wholly  without  a clue  to 
its  precise  situation.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VESCITANIA,  a district  in  Spain  mentioned 
only  by  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4).  [OsCA.]  [T.  H.  D.] 
VESDIANTII.  [Vediantii.] 

VESERIS,  a river  of  Campania,  the  name  of  which 
is  known  only  in  connection  with  the  great  battle 
fought  with  the  Latins  by  T.  Manlius  Torquatus  and 
P.  Decius  Mus,  b.  c.  340.  That  battle  is  described 
by  Livy  as  having  been  fought  “ baud  procul  ra- 
dicibus  Vesuvii  montis,  qua  via  ad  Veserim  ferebat  ” 
(viii.  8),  an  expression  which  would  leave  us  in 
doubt  whether  Veseris  was  the  name  of  a town  or 
of  a river.  In  another  passage  he  refers  to  the  same 
battle  as  having  been  fought  “ ad  Veserim  ” (x.  28); 
and  Cicero  also  twice  notices  it  as  “ pugna  ad  Ve- 
seriin  ” or  “ apud  Veserim.”  (Cic.  de  Fin.  i.  7,  de 
Off.  iii.  ai.)  Valerius  Maximus  uses  the  latter 
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phrase  (vi.  4.  § 1).  The  only  author  whose  ex- 
pressions are  free  from  ambiguity  is  Aurelius  Vic- 
tor, who  distinctly  speaks  of  that  celebrated  battle 
as  having  been  fought  “ apud  Veserim  fluvium  ” 
{de  Vir.  III.  28),  and  adds  that  the  Romans  had 
pitched  their  camp  on  its  banks  (“  positis  apud  Ve- 
serim fluvium  castris,”  Ih.  26).  The  authority  of 
Victor  is  not  indeed  worth  much  on  points  of  detail, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  reject  it  in  this  instance,  as 
it  is  certainly  not  at  variance  with  the  phrases  of 
Livy  and  Cicero.  The  Veseris  was  probably  a small 
stream,  and  is  not  mentioned  on  any  other  occasion, 
or  by  any  geographer,  so  that  it  is  wholly  impossible 
now  to  identify  it.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VESIO'NICA,  a town  of  Umbria  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny,  who  names  the  Vesionicates  among  the 
municipal  communities  of  that  country.  (Plin.  iii. 
14.  s.  19.)  It  is  supposed  to  be  represented  by 
Civitella  di  Benezzone,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Tiber,  7 miles  SE.  of  Perugia.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p. 
627.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VESO'NTIO  {Ovkt6vtiou,  Ptol.  ii.  9.  §21: 
Besangon),  in  Gallia,  the  chief  city  of  the  Sequani. 
The  name  occurs  in  Dion  Cassius  (xxxviii.  34,  Ixiii. 
24),  where  Reimarus  has  written  BecrovTtwrafor  the 
i\lSS.  reading  Ouea-ouTiwva,  without  any  reason.  In 
Ausonius  {Gratiarum  Act.')  the  form  Visontio  oc- 
curs, and  he  speaks  of  a “municipalis  schola  ” in  the 
place.  The  orthography  of  the  word  varied,  as  we 
might  expect;  and  other  forms  occur  in  Ammianus. 
D’Anville  says  that  the  name  is  Vesant  on  a mile- 
stone which  bears  the  name  of  Trajan,  and  was  found 
at  Mandeure  [Epamanduodurum,  in  which  article 
the  name  is  incorrectly  printed  Vesont]. 

When  Caesar  (b.  c.  58)  was  marching  through 
the  country  of  the  Sequani  towards  the  German  king 
Ariovistus,  he  heard  that  the  German  was  intending 
to  occupy  Vesontio,  but  Caesar  got  there  before  him 
{B.  G.  i.  38.)  He  describes  the  town  as  nearly 
surrounded  by  the  Boubs  [Dubis],  and  he  says 
that  the  part  which  was  not  surrounded  by  the 
river  was  only  600  Roman  feet  wide.  This  neck  of 
land  was  filled  by  an  eminence,  the  base  of  which  on 
each  side  was  washed  by  the  river.  There  was  a 
wall  along  this  neck  of  land,  which  made  it  a strong 
fortress,  and  the  wall  connected  the  heights  with  the 
town.  Caesar’s  description  is  exact  except  as  to  the 
width  of  the  neck  of  land,  which  D’Anville  says  is 
about  1500  Roman  feet;  and  accordingly  either 
Caesar  was  mistaken,  or  there  is  an  error  in  his  text 
in  the  numerals,  w'hich  is  always  a possible  thing. 
Vesontio  when  Caesar  took  it  was  well  supplied  with 
everything  for  war,  and  its  position  made  it  a strong 
place.  Caesar  set  out  from  Vesontio  to  fight  the 
German  king,  whom  he  defeated  in  the  plain  between 
the  Vosges  and  the  Rhine.  The  battle-field  was 
only  5 miles  from  the  Rhine  {B.  G.  i.  53,  in  which 
passage  the  true  reading  is  “ milia  pasuum .. . circiter 
quinque,”  not  “ quinquaginta.”)  In  the  winter  of 
B.  c.  58 — 57  Caesar  quartered  his  men  among  the 
Sequani,  and  we  may  assume  that  Vesontio  was  one 
of  the  places  where  he  fixed  his  troops. 

Vesontio  has  been  several  times  sacked  and  de- 
stroyed by  Alemanni,  by  Huns,  and  others.  It  is  a 
town  built  on  the  ruins  of  former  towns.  The  ground 
has  been  raised  above  20  feet,  and  where  it  has 
been  dug  into,  Roman  remains,  medals,  and  other 
antiquities  have  been  discovered. 

The  modern  town  of  Besangon  consists  of  two 
parts.  The  upper  town,  once  called  La  Ville,  is  built 
on  the  peninsula,  and  the  citadel  stands  on  the  steep 
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rock  which  Caesar  describes  as  occupying  the  neck 
of  land,  where  the  river  does  not  flow.  The  lower 
town  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  opposite  to  the 
peninsula,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a stone 
bridge,  the  foundations  of  which  are  Roman. 

There  is  a Roman  triumphal  arch  with  a single  pas- 
sage. The  date  of  its  construction  does  not  appear. 
This  arch  which  was  nearly  hidden  by  rubbish  and 
buildings  has  been  partially  uncovered  and  restored 
within  the  present  century.  It  is  decorated  with 
sculptures.  There  are  some  remains  of  the  aque- 
duct which  supplied  Vesontio  with  water  from  a 
distant  source.  It  was  constructed  of  a soft  stone.  It 
terminated  in  the  town  in  a vast  reservoir  of  an  oval 
form,  which  was  covered  by  a roof  supported  by 
columns.  The  water  was  distributed  from  the  re- 
servoir all  through  the  town:  and  in  many  pai'ts  of 
Besanqon  there  have  been  found  traces  of  the  con- 
duits which  conveyed  the  water  to  the  private 
houses.  {Penny  Cyclopaedia^  art.  Besanqon ; 
Richard  et  Hocquart,  Guide  du  Voyageur.')  [G.  L.] 
VESPA'SIAE.  [Nursia.] 

VESPERIES,  a town  of  the  Varduli  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis.  (Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  34.)  It  is  identi- 
fied with  the  present  Bermeo.  (Cf.  Mentelle,  Esp. 
Mod.  p.  37.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VESTINI  {Ov7}(tt7voi),  a people  of  Central  Italy, 
who  occupied  a mountainous  tract  extending  from 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  lofty  mountains  near 
the  sources  of  the  Aternus.  Here  they  met  the 
Sabines,  whose  territory  bounded  them  on  the  W.  ; 
thence  they  were  bounded  by  the  high  moun- 
tain range  which  forms  the  southern  barrier  of  the 
valley  of  the  Aternus,  and  separated  them  from  the 
Aequi  and  !Marsi;  while  towards  the  S.  and  E.  the 
river  Aternus  itself,  from  the  point  where  it  takes 
the  sudden  bend  towards  the  NE.,  became  the  limit 
of  their  territory,  and  their  frontier  towards  the  Pe- 
ligni  and  Marrucini.  Along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
they  held  only  the  narrow  space  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Aternus  and  that  of  the  Matrinus,  a distance  of 
about  6 miles  ; the  latter  river  apparently  formed 
the  northern  limit  of  their  territory  from  its  mouth 
to  its  source,  and  thence  to  the  high  ridge  of  the 
Central  Apennines  their  exact  frontier  cannot  be 
traced.  But  it  is  almost  immediately  after  passing 
the  point  where  the  Vestini  adjoined  the  Praetutii 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Sabines  on  the  other,  that 
the  chain  of  the  Apennines  rises  abruptly  into  the 
lofty  group  or  mass,  of  which  the  Monte  Corno 
(commonly  called  the  Gran  Basso  d Italia')  is  the 
highest  summit.  This  mountain  is  the  most  ele- 
vated in  the  whole  range  of  the  Apennines,  attaining 
to  a height  of  9500  feet;  and  those  immediately  ad- 
joining it  are  but  little  inferior,  forming  a rugged  and 
irregular  mass  of  mountains,  which  is  continued 
without  interruption  by  a range  of  inferior  but  still 
very  considerable  elevation,  in  a SE.  direction.  This 
range  is  almost  continuous  with  the  equally  lofty 
ridge  of  the  Monte  Morrone,  the  two  being  separated 
only  by  the  deep  and  narrow  gorge  below  Popoli, 
through  which  the  Aternus  finds  its  way  to  the  sea. 
Hence  the  territory  of  the  Vestini  is  naturally  divided 
into  two  distinct  regions,  the  one  consisting  of  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Aternus,  W,  of  the  lofty  mountain 
range  above  described,  the  other  of  the  tract  on  the  E. 
of  the  same  mountains,  sloping  gradually  thence 
to  the  sea.  This  last  district  is  very  hilly  and 
rugged,  but  has  the  advantage  of  a far  milder  climate 
than  that  of  the  basin  of  the  Aternus,  which  is  a 
bleak  and  cold  upland  region,  having  much  analogy 
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with  the  valley  of  the  Peligni  (of  which  it  may  be 
considered  in  some  degree  as  a continuation),  but 
from  its  considerable  elevation  above  the  sea  (2380 
feet  in  its  upper  part)  suflfering  still  more  severely 
from  cold  in  winter.  The  Vestini,  however,  did  not 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  valley  of  the  Aternus  ; 
Amiternum,  near  the  sources  of  that  river,  which 
was  one  of  the  oldest  abodes  of  the  Sabines,  having 
continued,  even  in  the  days  of  Pliny,  to  belong  to 
that  people,  and  though  Ptolemy  assigns  it  to  the 
Vestini,  it  is  probable  that  in  this,  as  in  many  si- 
milar cases,  he  was  guided  by  geographical  views 
rather  than  the  real  ethnical  distribution  of  the 
tribes.  (Strab.  v.  p.  228;  Plin.  iii.  12.  s,  17; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 59.)  But  the  precise  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  Vestini  and  the  Sabines,  cannot 
now  be  determined. 

No  author  has  left  to  os  any  distinct  statement 
concerning  the  origin  and  affinities  of  the  Vestini, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
were,  in  common  with  the  other  tribes  by  which 
they  were  surrounded,  a Sabine  race.  It  would 
indeed  have  been  almost  impossible  for  that  people  to 
have  extended  themselves  to  the  S.,  and  sent  forth 
their  numerous  colonies,  the  Peligni,  the  Samnites, 
&c.,  had  not  the  valley  of  the  Aternus  been  already 
occupied  by  a kindred  and  friendly  race.  The  close 
connection  which  we  find  subsisting  between  the 
four  tribes  of  the  Vestini,  Marracini,  Peligni,  and 
Marsi,  may  be  also  taken  as  a strong  presumption  of 
their  common  origin,  and  there  seem  good  reasons 
for  supposing  them  all  to  have  been  derived  from  a 
Sabine  stock.  The  first  mention  of  the  Vestini  in 
history  occurs  in  b.  c.  324,  when  they  concluded  an 
alliance  with  the  Samnites  against  Rome.  It  was 
feared  that  their  example  would  be  speedily  followed 
by  the  Marrucini,  Peligni,  and  Marsi,  but  this  was 
not  the  case,  and  the  Vestini,  unsupported  by  their 
allies,  were  unable  to  resist  the  Roman  arms  : they 
were  defeated  and  dispersed  by  the  consul  D.  Junius 
Brutus,  and  took  refuge  in  their  fortified  towns,  of 
which  Cutina  and  Cingilia  were  successively  taken 
by  assault.  (Liv.  viii.  29.)  From  this  time  we 
hear  nothing  more  of  the  Vestini  till  b.  c.  301,  when 
they  concluded  a treaty  with  the  Romans,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  alliance  on  favourable  terms 
(Id.  X.  3);  and  from  this  time  the  Vestini  became 
the  faithful  allies  of  the  rising  republic.  In  the 
enumeration  of  the  forces  of  the  Italian  allies  in 
B.  c.  225,  Polybius  mentions  the  Vestini,  together 
with  the  Marsi,  Marrucini,  and  Frentani  (the  Peligni 
being  omitted),  and  estimates  their  joint  contingent 
at  20,000  foot  and  4000  horse  soldiers  (ii.  24); 
but  we  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the  proportion 
furnished  by  each  nation. 

No  other  mention  is  found  in  history  of  the  Ves- 
tini, with  the  exception  of  casual  notices  of  their 
troops  serving  as  auxiliaries  in  the  Roman  armies 
(Ennius,  Ann.  Fr.  viii.  6 ; Liv.  xliv.  40),  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War,  in  b.  c.  90.  On 
this  occasion  they  followed  the  example  of  the  Marsi 
and  Peligni,  as  well  as  of  their  more  immediate 
neighbours  the  Picentines,  and  were  among  the  first 
to  declare  themselves  in  insurrection  against  Rome. 
Liv.  Epit.  Ixxii.;  Oros.  v.  18;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  39.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  throughout  that  contest 
they  furnished  their  contingent  to  the  armies  of  the 
Marsi;  but  their  name  is  not  specially  mentioned 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  war,  when  we  learn  that 
they  were  defeated  and  reduced  to  submission,  ap- 
parently somewhat  sooner  than  the  other  confede- 
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kRtes.  (Liv.  Epit,  Ixxv,,  Ixxvi.;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  52 ; 
Oros.  V.  18.)  There  is  no  doubt  that  they  at  this  time 
received  the  Roman  franchise,  and  henceforth  be- 
came merged  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  Roman  citi- 
zens. Hence  we  hear  nothing  more  of  them  in  history, 
though  it  is  evident  that  they  retained  their  existence 
as  a separate  tribe,  which  is  recognised  by  all  the 
geographers,  as  well  as  by  inscriptions.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  241;  Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 59;  Orell. 
Jnscr.  4036.)  From  the  last  source  we  learn  that 
they  were  enrolled  in  the  Quirinian  tribe.  Their 
territory  was  included  in  the  Fourth  Region  of  Au- 
gustus (Plin.  1.  c.),  but  in  the  later  division  of  Italy 
it  was  separated  into  two,  the  maritime  district  being 
united  with  Picenum,  while  the  inland  portion  or 
valley  of  the  Aternus  was  included  (together  with 
the  Sabines  and  Peligni)  in  the  province  of  Valeria. 
{Lib.  Colon,  pp.  227,  228;  Bingham’s  Eccles.  An- 
tiq.  ix.  ch.  5,  sect.  3.)  We  learn  from  Juvenal  that 
they  continued  to  retain  their  primitive  simplicity 
and  rustic  habits  of  life  even  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. (Juv.  xiv.  181.)  Silius  Italicus  speaks  of 
them  as  a race,  hardy  and  warlike,  and  habituated 
to  the  chase;  their  rugged  mountains  were  doubt- 
less still  the  refuge  of  many  wild  animals.  (Sil. 
Ital.  viii.  513.)  The  more  inland  parts  of  their  ter- 
ritory abounded  in  excellent  upland  pastures,  which 
produced  a kind  of  cheese  that  was  highly  esteemed 
at  Rome.  (Plin.  xi.  42.  s.  97;  Martial,  xiii.  31.) 

The  most  important  physical  feature  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Vestini  is  the  Monte  Corno  or  Gran 
Sasso  (L  Italia,  which,  as  already  observed,  is  the 
highest  summit  of  the  Apennines.  This  was  identi- 
fied by  Cluver,  who  has  been  followed  by  most 
later  writers,  with  the  Cunarus  Mons  of  Servius 
(ad  Aen.  x.  185).  But  Silius  Italicus  (viii.  517) 
places  the  Mons  Fiscellus,  a name  much  better 
known,  among  the  Vestini ; and  though  this  is  op- 
posed to  the  statement  of  Pliny  that  that  mountain 
contains  the  sources  of  the  Nar,  there  seems  much 
reason  to  believe  that  Pliny  has  liere  confounded  the 
Narwith  its  tributary  the  Velinus  [Nar],  which  really 
rises  in  a group  closely  connected  with  the  Gran 
Sasso,  and  that  it  was  therefore  that  remarkable 
mountain  range  which  was  known  to  the  ancients  as 
the  Mons  Fiscellus. 

The  following  towns  are  noticed  by  ancient  writers 
as  belonging  to  the  Vestini.  Pinna,  now  called 
Civita  di  Penne,  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  of 
those  which  were  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
mountains.  Lower  down,  and  only  a few  miles  from 
the  sea,  was  Angulus,  now  Civita  S.  Angelo. 
Aternum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  now  Pescara,  was  the  seaport  of  the  Vestini, 
and,  being  the  only  one  along  this  line  of  coast  for 
some  distance,  served  also  as  that  of  the  Marrucini. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Aternus  were:  Peltuinum 
(Ansedonia),  about  14  miles  S.  of  Aquila;  Aveia, 
the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible  at  Fossa,  about 
6 miles  S.  of  Aquila;  and  Pitinum,  still  called 
Torre  di  Pitino,  about  2 miles  E.  of  the  same  city, 
which  must  have  immediately  adjoined  the  territory 
of  Amiternum.  Furconium,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  still  visible  at  Civita  di  Bagno,  a little  to  the 
S.  of  Aquila,  though  an  important  place  in  the 
early  part  of  the  middle  ages,  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  writer  before  Paulus  Diaconus  (Hist. 
Lang.  ii.  20),  and  was  certainly  not  a municipal 
town  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Prifernum 
(mentioned  only  in  the  Tab.  Pent.)  is  of  very  un- 
certain site,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  As- 
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sergio.  Aquila,  the  present  capital  of  this  district, 
is  a wholly  modern  city,  having  been  founded  by  the 
emperor  Frederic  II.  in  the  13th  century,  when  its 
population  was  gathered  together  from  the  surround- 
ing towns  of  Amiternum,  Aveia,  Furconium,  &c., 
the  complete  desolation  of  which  apparently  dates 
from  this  period.  Aufina,  which  according  to 
Pliny  (iii.  12.  s.  17)  was  in  his  time  united  for 
municipal  purposes  with  Peltuinum,  still  retains 
the  name  of  Ofena.  Cutina  and  Cingilia,  two 
towns  of  the  Vestini  mentioned  by  Livy  (viii.  29), 
are  wholly  unknown,  and  the  sites  assigned  to  them 
by  Romanelli,  at  Civita  A quana  and  Civita  Retenga 
respectively,  are  merely  conjectural. 

The  topography  of  the  Vestini  is  specially  illus- 
trated in  the  work  of  Giovenazzi  (Della  Cilia  d' 
Aveja  nei  Vestini,  4to.  Roma,  1773),  as  well  its  by 
Romanelli  (vol.  iii.  pp.  241 — 284).  [E.  H.  B.] 

VESUBIA'NI,  a people  mentioned  in  the  inscrip- 
tion of  the  arch  of  Susa.  The  resemblance  of  name 
has  led  geographers  to  place  the  Vesubiani  in  a 
valley  through  which  runs  a torrent  called  Vesubia, 
which  falls  into  the  Var.  The  Esubiani,  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  the  Trophy  of  the 
Alps  (Pliny,  iii.  2u)  seem  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Vesubiani,  for  the  only  difference  is  a V.  But 
D’Anville  places  the  Esubiani  on  the  Ubaye  and  the 
Ubayette,  which  two  streams  unite  above  Barce- 
lonette  in  the  department  of  Basses-Alpes.  [G.  L.] 

VESULUS  MONS  (Monte  Viso),  one  of  the  most 
lofty  summits  of  the  Alps,  which,  from  its  prominent 
position  near  the  plains  of  Italy,  and  its  great  su- 
periority in  height  over  any  of  the  neighbouring 
peaks,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  mountains  of 
the  whole  Alpine  range  as  viewed  from  the  Italian 
side.  Hence  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  individual 
summits  of  the  Alps  of  which  the  ancient  name  can 
be  identified  with  certainty.  It  is  mentioned  by 
both  Pliny  and  Mela  as  containing  the  sources  of  the 
Padus;  and  the  former  adds  that  it  was  the  highest 
summit  of  the  Alps,  which  is  a mistake,  but  not  an 
unnatural  one,  considering  its  really  great  elevation 
(12,580  feet)  and  its  comparatively  isolated  posi- 
tion. (Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20;  Mela,  ii.  4.  § 4.)  Virgil 
also  mentions  the  forests  of  “ the  pine-clad  Vesu- 
lus  ” as  affording  shelter  to  numerous  wild  boars 
of  the  largest  size.  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  708  ; Serv. 
ad  loc.)  ^ [E.  H.  B.] 

VESUNNA  (Oueaowa),  according  to  Ptolemy 
(ii.  7.  § 12)  the  capital  of  the  Petrocorii,  a people 
of  Aquitania.  In  inscriptions  the  name  is  written 
Vesunna.  The  place  occurs  in  the  Itins.,  and  its 
position  is  Perigueux,  in  the  old  province  of  Perigord, 
which  name  as  well  as  Perigueux  is  a memorial  of 
the  name  of  the  people,  Petrocorii.  But  it  is  said 
that  the  remains  of  the  old  town  are  still  called  La 
Vesone.  Perigueux  is  on  the  Hie,  a branch  of  the 
Dordogne,  and  it  is  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
Dordogne. 

There  is  no  Roman  city  in  France  of  which  we 
know  so  little  that  contains  so  many  remains  as 
Perigueux.  Foundations  of  ancient  buildings,  mo- 
saics, statues,  and  ruins  of  edifices  show  its  former 
magnitude.  The  tour  de  Vesone,  a round  building 
constructed  of  small  stones  and  of  rough  materials, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  cel  la  of  a temple,  or  a 
tomb,  as  some  conjecture.  It  is  about  200  feet 
in  circumference.  There  were  seven  bridges  at 
Vesunna,  four  of  which  have  been  repaired  or  re- 
built. There  are  some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre 
of  large  dimensions.  Several  aqueducts  supplied  the 
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town  with  water.  There  are  also  remains  of  a Ro- 
man citadel.  On  a hill  which  commands  Vesunna, 
and  is  separated  from  it  by  the  river  Tile,  there  are 
the  remains  of  a Roman  camp,  which  is  called  Camp 
de  Char,  though  Caesar  never  was  there ; but 
some  of  his  successors  may  have  been.  There  are 
several  other  Roman  camps  about  Perigueux.  Se- 
veral Roman  roads  have  been  traced  leading  to  Phi- 
guenx.  Vesunna  seems  to  have  been  an  important 
position  in  Aquitania  during  the  imperial  govern- 
ment of  Rome.  There  is  a French  work  on  the 
antiquities  of  Vhone  by  M.  Wlgrin  de  TaillefFer, 
2 vols.  4to.  1821.  Perigueux.  [d.  L.] 

VESUVIUS  MONS  (Oueo-outos,  or  OueaovSios: 
Monte  Vesuvio'),  sometimes  also  called  by  Latin 
writers  Vesevus,  and  Vesvius  or  Vesbiits  (BeV- 
€los,  Dion  Cass.),  a celebrated  volcanic  mountain  of 
Campania,  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  gulf  called 
the  Crater  or  Bay  of  Naples,  from  which  it  rises 
directly  in  an  isolated  conical  mass,  separated  on  all 
sides  from  the  ranges  of  the  Apennines  by  a broad 
tract  of  intervening  plain.  It  rises  to  the  height  of 
4020  feet,  and  its  base  is  nearly  30  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. 

Though  now  celebrated  for  the  frequency  as  well 
as  violence  of  its  eruptions,  Vesuvius  had  in  ancient 
times  been  so  long  in  a quiescent  state  that  all  tra- 
dition of  its  having  ever  been  an  active  volcano  was 
lost,  and  until  after  the  Christian  era  it  was  noted 
chiefly  for  the  great  fertility  of  the  tract  that  ex- 
tended around  its  base  and  up  its  sloping  sides 
(Virg.  Georg,  ii.  227;  Strab.  v.  p.  247),  a fertility 
which  w’as  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  deposits  of 
fine  volcanic  sand  and  ashes  that  had  been  thrown 
out  from  the  mountain.  There  were  not  indeed 
wanting  appearances  that  proved  to  the  accurate 
observer  the  volcanic  origin  and  nature  of  Vesuvius: 
hence  Diodorus  speaks  of  it  as  “ bearing  many  signs 
of  its  having  been  a burning  mountain  in  times  long 
past  ” (Diod.  iv.  21);  but  though  he  considers  it  as 
having  on  this  account  given  name  to  the  Phlegraean 
plains,  he  does  not  allude  to  any  historical  or  tra- 
ditional evidence  of  its  former  activity.  Strabo 
in  like  manner  describes  it  as  “ surrounded  by 
fields  of  the  greatest  fertility,  with  the  exception 
of  the  summit,  which  was  for  the  most  part 
level,  and  wholly  barren,  covered  with  ashes,  and 
containing  clefts  and  hollows,  formed  among  rocks 
of  a burnt  aspect,  as  if  they  had  been  eaten  away  by 
fire;  so  that  a person  would  be  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  spot  had  formerly  been  in  a state  of  con- 
flagration, and  had  craters  from  which  fire  had  burst 
forth,  but  that  these  had  been  extinguished  for  want 
of  fuel”  (v.  p.  247).  He  adds  that  the  great  fer- 
tility of  the  neighbourhood  was  very  probably  owing 
to  this  cause,  as  that  of  Catana  was  produced  by 
Mount  Aetna.  In  consequence  of  this  fertility,  as 
well  as  of  the  beauty  of  the  adjoining  bay,  the  line  of 
coast  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius  was  occupied  by  several 
flourishing  towns,  and  by  numbers  of  villas  belong- 
ing to  wealthy  Roman  nobles. 

The  name  of  Vesuvius  is  twice  mentioned  in  his- 
tory before  the  Christian  era.  In  b.  c.  340  it  w’as 
at  the  foot  of  this  mountain  that  was  fought  the 
great  battle  between  the  Romans  and  the  Latins,  in 
which  P.  Decius  devoted  himself  to  death  for  his 
country.  (Liv.  viii.  8.)  The  precise  scene  of  the 
action  is  indeed  uncertain,  though  it  was  probably 
in  the  plain  on  the  N.  side.  Livy  describes  it  as 
“ baud  procul  radicihus  Vesuvii  montis,  qua  via  ad 
Veserim  ferebat;”  but  the  situation  of  the  Veseris  is 
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wholly  uncertain.  [Veseuis.]  Again,  at  a later 
period  (b.  c.  73)  we  are  told  that  Spartacus,  with 
the  fugitive  slaves  and  gladiators  under  his  com- 
mand, took  refuge  on  Mount  Vesuvius  as  a strong- 
hold, and  by  a sudden  sally  from  it  defeated  the 
Roman  general  Claudius  Pulcher,  who  had  been  sent 
against  him.  (Flor.  iii.  20.  § 4;  Plut.  Crass.  9; 
Appian,  5.  (7.  i.  116;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  30;  Oros.  v.  24; 
Frontin.  Strut  i.  5.  § 21.) 

But  it  was  the  fearful  eruption  of  the  24th  of 
August,  A.  D.  79,  that  first  gave  to  Vesuvius  the 
celebrity  that  it  has  ever  since  enjoyed.  That  great 
catastrophe  is  described  in  detail  in  a well-known  let- 
ter of  the  younger  Pliny  to  the  historian  Tacitus;  and 
more  briefly,  but  with  the  addition  of  some  fabulous 
circumstances,  by  Dion  Cassius.  (Plin.  Ep.  vi.  16, 
20;  Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  21 — 23;  Viet.  Epit.  10.)  It 
is  remarkable  that  in  recording  this,  the  earliest 
enaption  of  the  mountain,  Pliny  particularly  notices 
the  form  assumed  by  the  cloud  of  ashes  that,  rising 
from  the  crater  in  a regular  column  to  a considerable 
height,  afterwards  spread  out  laterally  so  as  to  form 
a head  like  that  of  a stone-pine:  an  appearance 
which  has  been  observed  in  many  subsequent  erup- 
tions. The  other  phenomena  described  are  very 
much  the  same  as  are  common  to  all  similar  erup- 
tions: but  the  mass  of  ashes,  sand,  and  pumice 
thrown  out  was  so  vast  as  not  only  to  bury  the  cities 
of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  at  the  foot  of  the  vol- 
cano under  an  accumulation  many  feet  in  depth, 
but  to  overwhelm  the  more  distant  town  of  Stabiae, 
where  the  elder  Pliny  perished  by  suffocation,  and 
to  overspread  the  whole  bay  with  a cloud  of  ashes 
such  as  to  cause  a darkness  more  profound  than  that 
of  night  even  at  Misenum,  15  miles  distant  from 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  (Plin.  1.  c.)  On  the  other 
hand  the  outflow  of  lava  was  inconsiderable,  and  if 
any  streams  of  that  kind  broke  out  at  this  time  they 
probably  did  not  descend  to  the  inhabited  regions : 
at  least  we  hear  nothing  of  them,  and  the  popular 
notion  that  Herculaneum  was  overwhelmed  by  a 
current  of  lava  is  certainly  a mistake.  [Hercu- 
EANEUM.]  So  great  and  unexpected  a calamity 
naturally  excited  the  greatest  sensation,  and  both  the 
poets  and  the  prose  writers  of  Rome  for  more  than  a 
century  after  the  event  abound  with  allusions  to  it. 
Tacitus  speaks  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  as  “ pulcer- 
rimus  sinus,  ante  quam  Vesuvius  mons  ardescens  fa- 
ciem  loci  verteret.”  (Ann.  iv.  67.)  Martial,  after 
descanting  on  the  beauty  of  the  scene  when  the 
mountain  and  its  neighbourhood  were  covered  with 
the  green  shade  of  vines,  adds : — 

“ Cuncta  jacent  flammis  et  tristi  mersa  favilla  ” 

(iv.  44); 

and  Statius  describes  Vesuvius  as 

“ Aemula  Trinacriis  volvens  incendia  flammis.” 

{Silv.  iv.  4.  80.) 

(See  also  Val.  Flacc.  iii.  208,  iv.  507  ; Sil.  Ital. 
xvii.  594;  Flor.  i.  16.  § 5.) 

A long  interval  again  elapsed  before  any  similar 
outbreak.  It  is  probable  indeed  that  the  mountain 
continued  for  some  time  at  least  after  this  first  erup- 
tion to  give  signs  of  activity  by  sending  forth  smoke 
and  sulphurous  vapours  from  its  crater,  to  which 
Statius  probably  alludes  when  he  speaks  of  its  sum- 
mit still  threatening  destruction  (“  necdum  lethale 
minari  cessat  apex,”  Silv.  iv.  4.  85).  But  the 
next  recorded  eruption,  and  probably  the  next  of 
any  magnitude,  occurred  in  A.  D.  203,  and  is 
noticed  by  Dion  Cassius  (Ixxvi.  2).  This  is  pro- 
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bably  the  one  alluded  to  by  Galen  {de  Meth.  v.  12), 
and  it  seems  certain  from  the  description  given  by 
Dion  Cassius  of  the  state  of  the  mountain  when  he 
wrote  (under  Alexander  Severus)  that  it  was  then 
in  a state  of  occasional,  but  irregular,  activity,  much 
resembling  that  which  exists  at  the  present  day. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  21.)  The  only  other  eruption 
that  we  find  mentioned  under  the  Roman  Empire  oc- 
curred in  A.  D.  472  under  the  reign  of  Anthemius. 
(Marcellin.  Chron.  ad  ann.)  A fourth,  which 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Theodoric  king  of  the 
Goths  (a.  D.  512),  is  noticed  by  both  Cassiodorus 
and  Procopius,  who  describe  in  considerable  detail 
the  phenomena  of  the  mountain.  It  appears  certain 
that  these  later  eruptions  were  accompanied  by  the 
discharge  of  streams  of  lava,  which  caused  great  mis- 
chief to  the  surrounding  country.  (Cassiod.  Ep. 
iv.  50;  Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  4,  iv.  35.) 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  subject  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  mountain  through  the  middle  ages,  but  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  its  eruptions  seem  to  have  been  far 
more  rare  and  separated  by  longer  intervals  than 
they  have  been  for  more  than  two  centuries  past; 
and  in  some  instances  at  least  these  intervals  were 
periods  of  perfect  quiescence,  during  which  the  moun- 
tain was  rapidly  losing  its  peculiar  aspect.  Even  as 
late  as  1611,  after  an  interval  of  little  more  than  a 
century,  the  sides  of  the  mountain  were  covered  with 
forests,  and  the  crater  itself  was  overgrown  with 
shrubs  and  rich  herbage.  (Daubeny  on  Volcanoes, 
p.  225.) 

At  the  present  day  Vesuvius  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct portions:  the  central  cone,  which  is  now  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  mountain;  ai\d  a ridge 
which  encircles  this  on  three  sides  at  some  distance, 
and  is  separated  from  it  by  a level  valley  or  hollow 
called  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo.  This  outer  ridge,  of 
which  the  highest  point,  near  its  N.  extremity,  is  called 
Monte  Somma,  was  probably  at  one  time  continuous 
on  all  sides  of  the  circle,  but  is  now  broken  down  on 
the  S.  and  W.  faces:  hence  the  appearance  of  Vesu- 
vius as  viewed  from  Naples  or  from  the  W.  is  that  of 
a mountain  having  two  peaks  separated  by  a deep 
depression.  This  character  is  wholly  at  variance  with 
the  description  given  by  Strabo,  who  tells  us  that 
the  summit  was  nearly  level,  but  with  clefts  and 
fissures  in  it,  from  which  fire  appeared  to  have  for- 
merly issued  (v.  p.  247).  Hence  it  is  probable  that 
the  mountain  was  then  a single  truncated  cone,  and 
that  the  vast  crater-like  hollow  of  which  the  Atrio 
del  Cavallo  forms  j)art,  was  first  created  by  the 
great  eruption  of  A.  D.  79,  which  blew  into  the  air 
the  whole  mass  of  the  then  existing  summit  of  the 
mountain,  leaving  the  present  ridge  of  Monte  Somma 
standing,  enclosing  a vast  crater,  within  which  the 
present  cone  has  gradually  formed.  (Daubeny  on 
Volcanoes,  p.  215;  Ly ell’s  Principles  of  Geology, 
p.  365,  8tli  edit.)  It  has  indeed  been  frequently 
assumed  from  the  accounts  of  the  operations  of  Spar- 
tacus  already  mentioned  (Flor.  iii.  20;  Plut.  Crass.  9) 
that  the  mountain  had  even  then  a crater,  within 
which  that  leader  and  his  band  were  enclosed  by  the 
Roman  general:  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
passages  in  question  bear  out  this  interpretation,  which 
seems  at  variance  with  the  account  given  by  Strabo, 
whose  description  has  every  appearance  of  being  de- 
rived from  personal  observation. 

(Concerning  the  history  of  the  different  eruptions 
of  Vesuvius  see  Della  Torre, -Storfa  del  Vesuvio,  4to., 
Napoli,  1755;  and  the  geological  work  of  Dr.  Dau- 
beny, ch.  xii.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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VETERA.  [Castra  Vetera.] 

VETTONA  {Eth.  Vettonensis:  Bettona),  a mu- 
nicipal town  of  Umbria,  situated  about  5 miles  E. 
of  the  Tiber,  between  Perusia  and  Mevania.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  municipalities  of 
Umbria,  and  its  name  is  found  also  in  an  inscription 
among  the  “ xv  Populi  Umbriae;”  while  another 
mentions  it  in  connection  with  Perusia,  from  which 
it  was  only  about  10  miles  distant,  as  measured  on 
the  map,  though  the  Tabula  calls  it  14  miles  from 
that  city  and  20  from  Tuder.  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19; 
Orell.  Inscr.  95,  98:  Tab.  Pent.')  Vettona  con- 
tinued in  the  middle  ages  to  be  a city  of  con- 
siderable importance,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Perugians  in  1352.  The  ancient  site  is,  however, 
still  marked  by  the  village  of  Bettona,  about  a 
mile  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Tinia.  [E.  H.  B.] 
VETTONES  (Ou€TTO)ves,  Strab.  iii.  p.  152; 
Ov4ttov€S,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 9),  one  of  the  principal 
peoples  of  Lusitania.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  38 ; Plin.  iv. 
21.  s.  38  ; Grut.  Inscr.  p.  383.  7.)  Strabo  alone 
(J.  c.)  assigns  them  to  Hither  Iberia,  or  the  Provincia 
Tarraconensis.  We  find  their  country  called  Vet- 
tonia  by  Prudentius  {Hymn,  in  Eulal.  v.  186)  and 
in  an  inscription.  (Orelli,  no.  3664.)  It  was 
watered  by  the  Tagus,  and  separated  by  the  Durius 
from  Asturia  on  the  N.  On  the  W.,  where  their 
boundary  corresponded  very  nearly  with  that  of 
modern  Portugal,  they  adjoined  the  proper  Lusi- 
tani.  On  the  E.  they  neighboured  on  the  Oarpetani 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  their  boundary  would 
be  described  by  a line  drawn  from  the  modern 
Simancas  in  a SW.  direction  over  Puente  del  Arzo- 
bispo  to  Truxillo.  On  the  S.  they  were  bounded 
by  the  province  of  Baetica,  so  that  their  country 
comprehended  a part  of  Estremadura  and  Leon. 
Their  principal  towns  were  Salmantica  {Salamanca), 
Cecilionicum  {BaTwsf),  Capara  {las  Ventas  de  Ca- 
para),  Sentice  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Los  Santos), 
Cottaeobriga  {Almeida),  Augustobriga  {Ciudad 
Rodrigo?),  &c.  In  their  country  grew  the  herba 
Vettonica  (Plin.  xxv.  7.  s.  46),  still  known  under 
the  name  of  betony;  an  account  of  which  is  given  in 
the  treatise  De  Herba  Betonica,  ascribed  to  Antonins 
Musa.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VETULO'NIA  or  VETULO'NIUM  {OierovKd>- 
viov,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 49:  Eth.  Vetulonienses),  one  of 
the  twelve  principal  cities  of  the  Etruscan  confedera- 
tion (Dionys.  iii.  51 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8).  Yet  we 
hear  nothing  of  its  political  history;  and  all  we 
know  respecting  it  is,  that  it  was  reputed  to  be  the 
town  in  which  the  Etruscan  insignia  of  magistracy, 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  Romans,  such  as  the 
lictors,  fasces,  sella  curulis,  toga  praetexta,  &c., 
as  well  as  the  trumpet,  were  first  used.  (Sil.  It.  viii. 
483,  sqq.;  cf.  Dionys.  iii.  61;  Strab.  v.  p.  220; 
Macr.  5.  i.  6 ; Flor.  i.  5 ; &c.) 

The  destruction  of  Vetulonia,  and  the  silence  of 
history  respecting  it,  have  caused  even  its  site  to  be 
a matter  of  doubt.  Thus  it  has  been  sought  at  or 
near  Viterbo  (Annio,  Antiqq.  Var.  Volum.),  at 
Massa  Marittima,  the  ancient  Massa  Veternensis 
(Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  11.  § 25),  or  in  a dense  wood  5 
miles  to  the  W.  of  that  town  (Ximenes,  ap.  Inghirami, 
Ricerche  di  Vetulonia,  p.  62 ; cf.  Targioni-Tozzetti, 
Viaggi  in  Toscana,  iv.  p.  116);  on  the  site  of 
Vulci  (Luc.  Buonaparte,  Ann.  Inst.  1829,  p.  188, 
sqq.;  and  Valeriani,  3Ius.  Chius,  i.  p.  68);  on  the  hill 
of  Castiglione  Bernardi,  near  Monte  Rotondo  (Ing- 
hirami, Ricerche  di  Vetulonia,  Ambrosch),  and  at 
Orbetello  (Ermolao  Barbaro,  ap.  Dempster,  Etrtir, 
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Reg.  ii.  56).  But  till  very  recently  the  opinion 
most  commonly  adopted  was  that  of  Leandro  Alberti, 
an  antiquary  of  the  16th  century,  who  placed  it  on 
Monte  Calvi  (Descriz.  d Italia,  p.  27),  in  a wood 
called  Selva  di  Vetleta  ; and  who  has  been  followed 
by  Cluverius  (^Ital.  Ant.  ii.  2.  p.  472),  by  Muller 
{Etrusicer,  i.  p.  211),  &c.  It  is  now,  however, 
generally  admitted  that  Vetulonia  is  to  be  identified 
M’ith  the  remains  of  a city,  discovered  in  1842  by 
Sig.  Pasquinelli,  an  Italian  engineer,  at  Magliano, 
a village  between  the  Osa  and  the  A Ibegna,  and  8 or 
10  miles  to  the  N.  of  Orbetello.  To  Mr.  Dennis 
{Cities  and  Sepulchres  of  Etruria,  vol.  ii.  ch.  48), 
however,  is  to  be  assigned  the  credit  of  first  identi- 
fying these  remains  as  those  of  the  lost  Etruscan 
city.  Their  site  agrees  with  what  we  leani  respecting 
that  of  Vetulonia.  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  {ll.  cc.)  agree 
in  placing  the  latter  among  the  inland  colonies  of 
Etruria;  yet  Pliny  (ii.  103.  s.  106)  also  describes  it  as 
being  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  as  having  hot  springs, 
the  Aquae  Vetuloniae,  in  its  neighbourhood.  Now, 
all  the  necessary  conditions  are  fulfilled  by  the  re- 
mains alluded  to.  The  circuit  of  the  walls,  about  4^ 
miles,  shows  it  to  have  been  an  important  city;  its 
situation  with  regard  to  the  sea  agrees  with  the 
account  of  Pliny  ; and  near  Telamonaccio,  at  a 
distance  of  only  200  or  300  yards  from  the  coast, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  newly  found  city,  warm 
springs  still  exist.  For  other  reasons  which  led  Mr. 
Dennis  to  the  opinion  which  he  formed,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  his  work  before  cited,  and  to  his  paper  in 
the  Classical  Museum,  vol.  ii.  p.  229,  seq.  For  coins 
of  Vetulonia,  see  Eckhel,  vol.  i.pt.  i.  p.  94.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VETU'KII.  [Genua.] 

VEXALLA  AEST.  (Oue|dAAa  Ptol. 

ii.  3.  § 3),  a bay  on  the  W.  coast  of  Britannia  Ro- 
mana,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sabrina,  now 
Bridgewater  Bay.  [T.  H.  D.] 

UFENS  {Ufente),  a river  of  Latium,  rising  at  the 
foot  of  the  Volscian  mountains,  and  flowing  through 
the  Pontine  Marshes,  whence  its  course  is  slow  and 
stagnant,  and  it  is  described  by  both  Virgil  and 
Silius  Italicus,  as  a sluggish  and  muddy  stream. 
(Virg.  Aen.  vii.  801  ; Sil.  Ital.  viii.  382.)  Claudian 
also  calls  it  “ tardatus  suis  erroribus  Ufens.”  {Prob. 
et  01.  Cons.  257.)  It  joins  the  Amasenus  (still 
called  Amasend)  during  its  course  through  the 
marshes  to  the  sea  at  Terracina,  but  the  present 
channels  of  both  rivers  are  artificial,  and  it  is  un- 
certain whether  they  united  their  streams  in  ancient 
times  or  not.  The  name  is  corrupted  by  Strabo 
into  Aufidus  {Aij<pi5os,  v.  p.  233),  but  he  correctly 
describes  it  as  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Pontine  Marshes.  The  ancient  form  of 
the  name  was  Oufens,  whence  the  Roman  tribe 
Oufentina  derived  its  name,  being  composed  ori- 
ginally of  citizens  settled  in  the  territory  and 
neighbourhood  of  Privernum  (Fest.  s.  v.  Oufentina, 
p.  194).  [E.  H.  B.] 

UFFUGUM  [Bruttii]. 

UGERNUM  {Ovyepvov),  a town  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  on  the  road  from  Nemausus  through 
Ugernum  and  Tarascon  to  Aquae  Sextiae  {Aix). 
Strabo  (iv.  p.  178)  has  described  this  road.  The  geni- 
tive VGERNi  occurs  in  an  inscription  found  at  Nimes. 
Ugernum  is  represented  by  Beaucaire.  The  Table 
marks  the  distance  from  Nemausus  {Nimes')  to 
Ugernum  xv.,  which  is  near  the  truth.  In  the  last 
centuiy  the  Roman  road  between  Nemausus  and 
Ugernum  was  discovered  with  several  milestones 
on  it  in  their  origiiial  position,  and  numbered,  as  it 
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seems,  from  Nemausus  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
district.  These  milestones  gave  the  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  the  length  of  the  Roman  mile.  The 
name  of  Beaucaire  is  a corruption  of  the  middle- 
age  name  of  Bellam-qnadrum.  If  any  trace  of  the 
name  Ugernum  exists,  it  is  in  the  name  of  Gemegue, 
the  lower  part  of  Tarascon,  which  is  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  for  Beaucaire  and  Tarascon 
stand  face  to  face.  But  in  order  to  admit  this,  we 
must  suppose  that  Gernegue  represents  an  island 
Gernica,  which,  according  to  a middle-age  docu- 
ment, was  between  Beaucaire  and  Tarascon,  and 
that  by  some  change  in  the  river  the  island  has 
become  part  of  the  mainland  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river;  and  it  is  said  that  this  fact  about  the  island 
is  certain.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  <^c. Penny  Cyclo- 
paedia, art.  Beaucaire.)  [G.  L.] 

UGIA  {Ovy la,  Ptol.  ii,  4.  § 12),  a town  of  the 
Turdetani  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  road  froiu 
Cades  to  Corduba,  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  410.)  It  is 
probably  the  town  called  Urgia  by  Pliny  (iii. 
1.  s.  3),  with  the  surnames  of  Castrum  Julium  or 
Caesaris  Salutariensis,  and  possessing  the  Jus  Latii, 
Now  Las  Cabezas,  where  there  are  some  antiquities. 
(Cf.  Ukert,  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  356.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VIA  AEMILIA  {y  AipiXia  65ds),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  and  important  of  the  Roman  high- 
ways, and  the  first  that  was  constructed  by  them  in 
Northern  Italy.  The  period  of  its  first  construction 
is  clearly  marked  by  Livy,  who  tells  us  that  M. 
Aemilius  Lepidus,  the  consul  of  b.  c.  187,  after 
having  effectually  subdued  the  Ligurians,  carried  a 
highroad  from  Placentia  to  Arimimnn,  that  it  might 
there  join- the  Flaminian  Way  (“  Viam  ab  Placentia, 
ut  Flaminiae  committeret,  Ariminum  perduxit,”  Lir. 
xxxix.  2),  Strabo  indeed  gives  a different  view  of 
the  case,  and  speaks  of  the  Aemilian  Way  as  con- 
structed in  the  first  instance  only  from  Ariminum  to 
Bononia,  and  thence  sweeping  round  the  marshes, 
and  skirting  the  roots  of  the  Alps  to  Aquileia  (v, 
p.  217).  But  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  last  branch  of  the  road  was  not  constructed  till 
long  afterwards;  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  Livy’s  statement  that  the  original  Via 
Aemilia,  and  the  only  one  that  was  generally  recog- 
nised as  such,  was  the  line  of  road  from  Ariminum 
to  Placentia.  It  was  this  celebrated  highway — which 
is  still  in  use  at  the  present  day,  and,  being  carried 
the  whole  way  through  a level  plain,  preserves  almost 
a straight  line  during  a course  of  180  miles — that  be- 
came the  means  of  carrying  Roman  civilisation  into 
the  heart  of  Cisalpine  Gaul;  and  so  great  was  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  population  that  it  traversed,  that 
the  whole  district  between  the  Apennines  and  the 
Padus,  constituting  the  Eighth  Region  of  Augustus, 
and  commonly  called  by  geographers  Gallia  Cispadana, 
came  to  be  known  as  Aemilia,  and  was  eventually 
constituted  into  a province  under  that  name.  The 
period  at  which  this  took  place  is  uncertain,  but  the 
appellation  was  doubtless  in  popular  use  long  befoi  e 
it  became  an  official  designation ; and  as  early  as  the 
first  century  we  find  Martial  employing  the  ex- 
pressions, “ Aemiliae  de  regione  viae,”  and  even 
“ tota  in  Aemilia”  (Martial,  iii.  4.  2,  vi.  85.  6). 
As  indeed  all  the  principal  towns  of  the  district 
(with  the  single  exception  of  Ravenna)  were  situated 
on  the  Via  Aemilia,  the  use  of  this  designation  seems 
extremely  natural. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  period  at  which  the 
Via  Aemilia  was  continued  from  Placentia  to  Medio- 
lanum, though  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  would  take 
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place  soon  after  the  complete  subjugation  of  the 
Transpadane  Gauls.  Nor  do  we  know  with  any 
certainty  whether  the  name  of  Via  Aemilia  was  ever 
applied  in  common  usage  to  this  portion  of  the  road; 
or  to  the  branches  that  led  from  Mediolanum  to  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  as  well  as  from  that  city  by  Verona 
to  Patavium.  But  as  Strabo  distinctly  applies  the 
name  to  the  branch  that  led  by  Patavium  to  Aqui- 
leia,  we  may  here  most  conveniently  include  all  the 
principal  highroads  of  the  N.  of  Italy  under  one 
view  in  the  present  article. 

1.  The  main  or  trunk  line  of  the  Via  Aemilia 
from  Ariminum  to  Placentia.  The  stations  on  this 
road  are  thus  given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  where 
they  are  repeated  more  than  once  (pp.  99,  126,  287); 
and,  from  the  direct  line  of  the  road,  the  distances  are 
subject  to  no  doubt  : — 

From  Ariminum  (^Rimini)  to 

Caesena  (Ce^ctm)  - - - xx.  m.p. 

Faventia  (^Faenza)  - - - xxiv. 

Forum  Cornelii  (Jmola)  - - x. 

Bononia  (^Bologna)  - - - xxiv. 

Mutina  (^Modena)  - - - xxv. 

Regium  (^Reggio)  - - - - xvii. 

Parma  ( Parma)  - • - - xviii. 

Fidentiola  {Borgo  S.  Donino)  xv. 

Placentia  (^Piacenza)  - - - xxiv. 

The  same  line  is  given  more  in  detail  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Itinerary  (p.  615,  &c.),  with  which  the 
Tabula  substantially  agrees;  but  the  distances  are 
more  correctly  given  in  the  latter. 

The  stations  enumerated  are: — 

Competu  (/.  H.)  Ad  Com- 

fluentes  (7«A)  - - - xii.  m.  p. 

Caesena  (Cesewa)  - - - - viii. 

Forum  Populii  (Forlimpopoli)  vii. 

Forum  Livii  {Forli)  - - - vii. 

Faventia  (^Faenza)  - - - x. 

Forum  Cornelii  (/mola)  - - x. 

Claterna  (^Quaderna)  - - xiv. 

Bononia  (^Bologna)  - - - x. 

Forum  Gallorum  - - - xvii. 

IMutina  (^Modena)  - - - viii. 

Regium  (^Reggio)  - - - xvii. 

Tannetum  (Taneto)  - - - xi. 

Parma  (^Parma)  - vii. 

Fidentia  ( Boi'go  S.  Donino)  xv. 

Florentia  (Firenzuola)  - - x. 

Placentia  \Piacenza)  - - - xv. 

The  general  agreement  in  the  distances  above  given 
(which  are  those  of  the  Tabula)  with  those  of  the 
Antonine  Itinerary,  though  the  division  is  different, 
sufficiently  shows  the  accuracy  of  the  two.  The  dis- 
tances in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  are,  for  this  line  of 
route,  generally  less  accurate.  Some  obscure  Muta- 
tiones  mentioned  in  the  one  document,  and  not  in  the 
other,  have  been  omitted  in  the  above  list. 

2.  Continuation  of  the  Via  Aemilia  from  Placentia 
to  Mediolanum.  This  line  is  summarily  given  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  thus: — 

From  Placentia  to  Laus 

Pompeia  (^Lodi  Vecchio)  ~ xxiv.  m.p. 

Thence  to  Mediolanum  ( Milan)  xvi. 

The  same  distances  are  thus  divided  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Itinerary: — 

Ad  Rotas  - - - - - - xi.  M.  p. 

Tres  Tabernae  - - - . v. 

Laus  viii. 

Ad  Nonum  _ . _ - - vii. 

Mediolanum  -----  vii.  (ix.  ?) 

The  intermediate  stations  are  unknown,  and  are 
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expressly  called  mere  Mutationes,  or  places  for 
changing  horses. 

3.  From  Mediolanum  to  Augusta  Praetoria,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  the  distances,  as  given  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary,  are  ; — 

From  Mediolanum  to 

Novaria  (Novara)  - - - xxxiii.  m.p. 

Vercellae  (Vercelli)  - - - xvi. 

Eporedia  (Ivrea)  - - - xxxiii. 

Vitricium  (Verrez)  - - - xxi. 

Augusta  Praetoria  (Aosta)  - xxv. 

The  same  authority  gives  a circuitous  line  of  route 
from  Mediolanum  to  Vercellae  (where  it  rejoins  the 
preceding)  by 

Ticinum  (Pavia)  - - . xxii.  m.p. 

Laumellum  (Lomello)  - - xxii. 

Vercellae  (Ferce?//)  - - - xxvi. 

4.  From  Mediolanum  to  Aquileia.  The  stations 
given  in  the  Itineraries  are  as  follows : — 

Med.  to  Argentia  - - - - x.  m.  p. 

Pons  Aureoli  (Pontiroh)  x. 

Bergamum  (Bergamo)  - xiii. 

Brixia  (Brescia)  - - xxxviii.(xxxii.) 

Sirmio  (Sermione)  - xxii. 

Vei'ona  (Verona)  - - xxii. 

Vicentia  (Vicenza)  - - xxxiii. 

Patavium  (Padova)  - xxvii.  (xxii.) 

Altinum  (Altino)  - - xxxiii. 

Concordia  ( Concordia)  - xxxi. 

Aquileia  (Aquileia)  - xxxi. 

(In  the  above  line  of  route  the  minor  stations 
(Mutationes)  given  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  are 
omitted.  For  an  examination  of  them,  and  a careful 
comparison  of  all  the  Roman  roads  through  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  see  Walckenaer,  Geographic  des  Gaulen, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  2 — 13.) 

5.  From  Bononia  to  Aquileia.  This  is  the  road 
of  which  Strabo  expressly  speaks  as  a continuation  of 
the  Via  Aemilia  (v.  p.  217),  but  it  is  probable  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  branched  off  directly 
from  Bononia ; at  least  the  only  line  given  in  the 
Itinerai-ies  turns  off  from  the  main  line  of  the  Via 
Aemilia  at  Mutina,  and  thence  proceeds  to 

Vicus  Serninus  (?)  - - - xxiii.  M.  p. 

Vicus  Varianus  (Bariano,  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Po)  - xx. 

Anneianum  (Legnago?)  - - xvii. 

Ateste  (Este)  -----  xx. 

Patavium  (Padova)  - - - xxv. 

whence  it  followed  the  same  line  to  Aquileia  as 
that  given  above.  Another  line  of  road,  which  though 
aiore  circuitous  was  probably  more  frequented,  led 
from  l\Iutina  by  Colicaria  (an  uncertain  station)  to 
Hostilia  (Ostiglia),  where  it  crossed  the  Padus,  and 
thence  direct  to  Verona  (xxx.  M.  P.).  (Itin.  Ant. 

p.  282.) 

6.  From  Placentia  to  Dertona,  where  it  commu- 
nicated with  the  road  constructed  by  Aemilius  Scau- 
rus  across  the  Apennines  to  Vada  Sabata.  (Strab. 

V.  p.  217.)  The  stations  on  this  short  line  were: — 

From  Placentia  to 

Comillomagus  - - - - - xxv.  M,  p. 

Ilia  (Voghera)  - - - - xvi. 

Dertona  (Tortona)  - - - x. 

The  first  station,  Comillomagus,  or  Camiliomagus, 
as  the  name  is  written  in  the  Tabula,  is  unknown, 
but  must  have  been  situated  a short  distance  to  the 

W.  of  Broni. 

7.  Lastly,  a branch  of  the  Via  Aemilia  led  from 
Placentia  to  Ticinum  (Pavia),  whence  it  was  car- 
ried westwards  to  Augusta  Taurinorum  (Turin)  and 

4 N 4 
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the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps.  This  was  there- 
fore one  of  the  great  highroads  leading  to  Gaul. 
But  the  stations  on  it,  as  given  in  the  Tabula,  are 
veiy  confused,  and  can  only  partially  be  restored  by 
the  assistance  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  which  no- 
where gives  this  road  in  its  entirety.  At  Ticinum  it 
was  joined  by  another  road  leading  from  Mediolanum 
to  that  city.  The  stations,  as  given  in  the  Jerusalem 
Htiuerary  (p.  5.56),  are  as  follows  ; — 


Ticinum 

Durii  (Z>orrao)  - _ . _ xii.  M.  p. 

Laumellum  (^Lomello)  - - ix. 

Ad  Cottias  (^Cozzo)  - - - xii. 

Ad  Medias  ------  xiii. 

Eigomagus  (TWwo  FcccMo)  - x. 

Ceste  viii. 

Quadratae  (near  Londaglio)  - xi. 

Ad  Decimum  -----  xii. 

Taurini  (JTurin)  - - - - x. 

Ad  Fines  (^Avigliano)  - - xvi. 

Ad  Duodecimum  - - - - xii. 

Segusio  (Susa)  - - - - xii. 

The  rest  of  the  route  over  the  Cottian  Alps  is  given 
in  the  article  Alpes.  [E.  H.  B.] 


VIA  AEMILIA  SCAURI,  is  the  name  given,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  to  a road  which  was  con- 
structed by  Aemilius  Scaurus  long  after  the  more 
celebrated  Via  Aemilia  above  described.  Strabo, 
the  only  author  who  distinctly  mentions  the  two, 
says  that  Aemilius  Scaunis,  after  having  drained  the 
marshes  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Padus,  constructed  the 
Aemilian  Way  through  Pisae  and  Luna  as  far  as  Sa- 
bata,  and  thence  through  Dertona.  (Strab.  v.p.  217.) 
Whether  “ the  other  Aemilian  Way,’’  as  Strabo  calls 
it,  had  been  already  continued  from  Placentia  to 
Dertona,  or  this  also  was  first  effected  by  Scaurus, 
we  know  not ; but  it  is  clear  that  the  two ' were 
thus  brought  into  connection.  The  construction  of 
this  great  work  must  be  assigned  to  the  censorship 
of  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  in  b.  c.  109,  as  we  learn  from 
Aurelius  Victor  ( FiV.  III.  72),  who,  however,  probably 
confounds  it  with  the  more  celebrated  Via  Aemilia 
from  Placentia  to  Ariminum.  But  a comparison  of 
the  two  authors  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  road  really 
meant.  The  name  seems  to  have  gradually  fallen 
into  disuse,  probably  on  account  of  the  ambiguity 
arising  between  the  two  Viae  of  the  same  name  ; and 
we  find  both  the  coast-road  from  Pisae  to  Vada 
Sabata,  and  that  across  the  mountains  from  the 
latter  place  by  Aquae  Statiellae  to  Dertona,  included 
by  the  Itineraries  as  a part  of  the  Via  Aurelia,  of 
which  the  former  at  least  was  in  fact  a mere  conti- 
nuation. Hence  it  will  be  convenient  to  discuss  the 
stations  and  distances  along  these  lines,  under  the 
general  head  of  Via  Aurelia.  [E.  H.  B.] 
VIA  AMERINA,  is  the  name  given  in  an  in- 
scription of  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Orell.  Inscr.  3306) 
to  a line  of  road,  which  must  obviously  be  that  lead- 
ing direct  from  Rome  to  Ameria.  This,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Tabula,  branched  off  from  the  Via  Cassia 
at  Baccanae  (Baccano),  and  proceeded  through  Ne- 
pete  and  Falerii  to  Ameria.  The  stations  and  dis- 
tances as  there  given  are 

Rome  to  Baccanae  - - - - xxi.  m.  p, 

Nepete  (Nepi)  - - - ix. 

Falerii  (Sto  Maria  di 
Falleri)  - - - - v. 

Castellum  Amerinum  - xii. 

Ameria  (Amelia)  - - ix. 

The  sum  of  these  distances  (56  miles)  agrees 
precisely  with  the  statement  of  Cicero,  who,  in  the 
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oration  Pro  Sexto  Roscio  Amerino  (c.  7.  § 18),  ob- 
serves that  it  was  56  miles  from  Ameria  to  Rome. 

According  to  the  Tabula  a prolongation  of  the 
same  road  led  from  Ameria  to  Tuder,  and  thence 
by  a circuitous  route  through  Vettona  and  Perusia 
to  Clusium,  where  it  rejoined  the  Via  Cassia.  The 
first  station  to  Ameria  is  omitted  ; thence  to 

Tuder  (Todi),  was  - - - vi.  m.  P. 

Vettona  (Beitona)  - - - - xx. 

Perusia  (Perugia)  - - - xiv. 

The  distance  from  that  city  to  Clusium  is  again 
omitted.  [E.  H.  B.J 

VIA  APPIA  ’Awwla  6^6s),  the  greatest  and 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  Roman  highways  in  Italy, 
which  led  from  Rome  direct  to  Brundusium,  and  thus 
became  the  principal  line  of  communication  with 
Greece,  Macedonia  and  the  East.  Hence  it  became,  in 
the  flourishing  times  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  most 
frequented  and  important  of  the  Roman  roads,  and  is 
called  by  Statius  “ regina  viarum.”  (Silv.  ii.  2. 12.) 
Martial  also  calls  it  “ Appia  . . . Ausoniae  maxima 
fama  viae”  (ix.  102).  The  former  author  terms  it 
“ annosa  Appia,”  in  reference  to  its  great  antiquity 
(Ih.  iv.  3.  163.)  It  was  indeed  the  earliest  of  all 
the  Roman  highways,  of  the  construction  of  which 
we  have  any  definite  account,  and  very  probably  the 
first  of  all  that  was  regularly  made  as  a great  public 
work;  the  Via  Salaria,  Tiburtina,  &c.,  having  doubt- 
less long  been  in  use  as  mere  natural  roads,  before 
they  were  converted  into  solidly  constructed  Viae. 
There  must  in  like  manner  have  always  been  some 
kind  of  road  communicating  from  Rome  with  Alba 
and  Aricia;  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  perfectly 
straight  line  followed  by  the  Via  Appia  from  a 
point  very  little  without  the  gates  of  Rome  to  Aricia, 
that  this  must  have  been  a new  work,  laid  out  and 
executed  at  once.  The  original  construction  of  the 
Via  Appia  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  censor 
Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  who  commenced  it  in  b.  c. 
312,  and  completed  it  as  far  as  Capua  before  the 
close  of  his  censorship.  (Liv.  ix.  29  ; Diod.  xx.  36; 
Frontin.  de  Aquaed.  5;  Orell.  Inscr.  539.)  From 
Capua  it  was  undoubtedly  carried  on  to  Beneventum, 
and  again  at  a subsequent  period  to  Brundusium; 
but  the  date  of  these  continuations  is  unknown.  It 
is  evident  that  the  last  at  least  could  not  have  taken 
place  till  after  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  south 
of  Italy  in  B.c.  266,  and  probably  not  till  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Roman  colony  at  Brundusium, 
B.c.  244.  Hence  it  is  certainly  a mistake  when 
Aurelius  Victor  speaks  of  Appius  Claudius  Caecus 
as  having  carried  the  Appian  Way  to  Brundusium. 
(Viet.  Vir.  III.  34.)  The  continuation  and  com- 
pletion of  this  great  work  has  been  assigned  to 
various  members  of  the  Claudian  family;  but  this  is 
entirely  without  authority. 

Strabo  distinctly  speaks  of  the  Appian  Way  as  ex- 
tending, in  his  time,  from  Rome  to  Brundusium ; and 
his  description  of  its  course  and  condition  is  important. 
After  stating  that  almostall  travellers  from  Greece  and 
the  East  used  to  land  at  Brundusium,  he  adds : “From 
thence  there  are  two  w'ays  to  Rome,  the  one  adapted 
only  for  mules,  through  the  country  of  the  Peucetians, 
Daunians,  and  Samnites,  to  Beneventum,  on  which 
are  the  cities  of  Egnatia,  Caelia,  Canusium,  and  Her- 
donia;  the  other  through  Tarentum,  deviating  a little 
to  the  left,  and  going  round  about  a day’s  journey, 
which  is  called  the  Appian,  and  is  better  adapted  for 
carriages.  On  this  are  situated  Ui’ia  (between  Brun- 
dusium and  Tarentum)  and  Venusia,  on  the  confines 
of  the  Samnites  and  Lucanians.  Both  these  roads, 
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starting  from  Brandusium,  meet  at  Beneventum. 
Thence  to  Rome  the  road  is  called  the  Appian, 
passing  through  Caudium,  Galatia,  Capua,  and 
Casilinum,  to  Sinuessa.  The  whole  distance  from 
Rome  to  Brundusium  is  360  miles.  There  is  yet  a 
third  road,  from  Rhegium,  through  the  Bruttians  and 
Lucanians,and  the  lands  of  the  Samnites  to  Campania, 
where  it  joins  the  Appian ; this  passes  through  the 
Apennine  mountains,  and  is  three  or  four  days’ 
journey  longer  than  that  from  Brundusium.”  (Strab. 
V.  p.  283.)  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  first  of 
these  branches,  which  Strabo  distinctly  distinguishes 
from  the  true  Appian  Way,  is  the  Via  Numicia  or 
JMinucia  (the  reading  is  uncertain),  mentioned  by 
Horace  as  the  alternative  way  by  which  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  proceed  to  Brundusium.  (Hor.  Ep.  i. 
18.  20.)  But  Strabo  gives  us  no  information  as  to 
how  it  proceeded  from  Herdonia,  in  the  plains  of 
Apulia,  through  the  mountains  to  Beneventum.  It 
is,  however,  probable  that  it  followed  nearly  the 
same  line  as  the  high  road  afterwards  constructed  by 
Trajan,  through  Aecae  and  Equus  Tuticus.  This  is 
indeed  one  of  the  principal  natural  passes  through 
this  part  of  the  Apennines,  and  is  still  followed,  with 
little  deviation,  by  the  modern  highroad  from  Naples 
to  Brindisi  and  Taranto.  But  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  Horace  and  his  companions  in  their 
journey  to  Brundusium,  of  which  he  has  left  us 
the  poetical  itinerary  (^Sat.  i.  5),  appear  not  to  have 
followed  this  course,  but  to  have  taken  a somewhat 
more  direct  route  through  Trivicum,  and  a small 
town  not  named  (“  oppidulum  quod  versu  dicere  non 
est”),  to  Canusium.  This  route,  which  does  not 
agree  with  either  of  those  mentioned  by  Strabo,  or 
with  those  given  in  the  Itineraries,  was  probably  dis- 
used after  that  constructed  by  Trajan,  through 
Equus  Tuticus  and  Aecae,  had  become  the  frequented 
line.  It  was  to  that  emperor  that  the  Appian  Way 
was  indebted  for  many  improvements.  He  restored, 
if  he  was  not  the  first  to  construct,  the  highroad 
through  the  Pontine  Marshes  from  Forum  Appii  to 
Tarracina  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  15;  BiOaxe,  Class.  Tour, 
vol.  i.  p.  28)  ; and  he  at  the  same  time  constructed, 
at  his  own  expense,  a new  line  of  highroad  from  Bene- 
ventum to  Brundusium  ( Gruter, /«scr.  p.  151.  2), 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  Via  Trajana  celebi'ated  by 
coins.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iv.  p.  42 1 .)  It  is  probable  (as 
already  pointed  out)  that  he  did  no  more  than  render 
practicable  for  carriages  a line  of  route  previously 
existing,  but  accessible  only  to  mules;  and  that 
the  Via  Trajana  coincided  nearly  with  the  road 
described  by  Strabo.  But  from  the  time  that  this 
road  w'as  laid  open  to  general  traffic,  the  proper  Via 
Appia  through  Venusia  to  Tarentum,  which  tra- 
versed a wild  and  thinly-peopled  country,  seems 
to  have  fallen  much  into  disuse.  It  is,  however,  still 
given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  120)  though  not 
as  the  main  line  of  the  Appian  Way.  The  latter  ap- 
pellation seems  indeed  to  have  been  somewhat  vaguely 
used  under  the  Empire,  and  the  same  Itinerary 
bestows  the  name  on  the  line,  already  indicated  by 
Strabo  (1.  c.),  that  proceeded  S.  through  Lucaniaand 
Bruttium  to  Rhegium,  on  the  Sicilian  Sfrait,  a route 
which  never  went  near  Beneventum  or  Brundusium 
at  all. 

The  Appian  Way  long  survived  tlie  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire.  That  portion  of  it  which  passed 
through  the  Pontine  Marshes,  which  was  always 
the  most  liable  to  suffer  from  neglect,  was  re- 
stored by  Theodoric  (Gruter,  Insa'.  p.  152.  8);  and 
Procopius,  who  travelled  over  it  40  years  later, 
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speaks  with  admiration  of  the  solidity  and  perfection 
of  its  construction.  “ The  Appian  Way  (says  he) 
extends  from  Rome  to  Capua,  a journey  of  five  days 
for  an  active  traveller.  Its  width  is  such  as  to 
admit  of  the  passage  of  two  waggons  in  contrary 
directions.  The  road  itself  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
admiration,  for  the  stone  of  which  it  is  composed,  a 
kind  of  mill-stone,  and  by  nature  very  hard,  was 
brought  by  Appius  from  some  distant  region,  since 
none  such  is  found  in  this  part  of  the  country.  He 
then,  after  having  smoothed  and  levelled  the  stones, 
and  cut  them  into  angular  forms,  fitted  them 
closely  together,  without  inserting  either  bronze 
or  any  other  substance.  But  they  are  so  accu- 
rately fitted  and  joined  together,  as  to  present  the 
appearance  of  one  compact  mass  naturally  united, 
and  not  composed  of  many  parts.  And  notwith- 
standing the  long  period  of  time  that  has  elapsed, 
during  which  they  have  been  worn  by  the  continual 
passage  of  so  many  carriages  and  beasts  of  burden, 
they  have  neither  been  at  all  displaced  from  their 
original  position,  nor  have  any  of  them  been  worn 
down,  or  even  lost  their  polish.”  (Procop.  B.  G.  \. 
14.)  The  above  description  conveys  an  accurate 
impression  of  the  appearance  which  the  Appian  Way 
must  have  presented  in  its  most  perfect  state.  The 
extraordinary  care  and  accuracy  with  which  the 
blocks  that  composed  the  pavement  of  the  Roman 
roads  were  fitted  together,  when  first  laid  down,  is 
well  seen  in  the  so-called  Via  Triumphalis,  which  led 
to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  on  Mons  Albanus.  [Al- 
BANus  Mons.]  But  it  is  evident  from  many  other 
examples,  that  they  became  much  worn  down  with 
time;  and  the  pavement  seen  by  Procopius  had 
doubtless  been  frequently  restored.  He  is  also  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  the  hard  basaltic  lava  (silex) 
with  which  it  was  paved,  had  to  be  brought  from  a 
distance : it  is  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and,  in  fact,  the  Appian  Way  itself,  from  the  Capo 
di  Bove  to  the  foot  of  the  Alban  Hills,  runs  along  a 
bank  or  ridge  composed  of  this  lava.  Procopius  also 
falls  into  the  common  mistake  of  supposing  that  the 
road  was  originally  constructed  by  Appius  Claudius 
such  as  he  beheld  it.  But  during  the  long  interval 
it  had  been  the  object  of  perpetual  care  and  restora- 
tion ; and  it  is  very  doubtful  how  far  any  of  the  great 
works  along  its  line,  which  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  Romans  in  later  ages,  were  due  to  its  original 
author.  Caius  Gracchus  in  particular  had  bestowed 
great  pains  upon  the  improvement  of  the  Roman 
roads;  and  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  in  his  time  that  they  first  assumed  the  finished 
appearance  which  they  ever  afterwards  bore.  (Plut. 
C.  Gracch.  7.)  Caesar  also,  when  a young  man,  was 
appointed  “ Curator  Viae  Appiae,”  which  had  be- 
come a regular  office,  and  laid  out  large  sums  of 
money  upon  its  improvement.  (Plut.  Caes.  5.) 
The  care  bestowed  on  it  by  successive  emperors,  and 
especially  by  Trajan,  is  attested  by  numei’ous  inscrip- 
tions. 

It  is  very  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  the  original 
Via  Appia,  as  constructed  by  the  censor  Appius,  was 
carried  through  the  Pontine  Marshes  at  all.  No 
mention  is  found  of  bis  draining  those  marshes, 
without  which  such  a work  would  have  been  im- 
possible; and  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  road 
was  originally  carried  along  the  hills  by  Cora,  Norba, 
and  Setia,  by  the  same  line  which  was  again  in  use  in 
the  last  century,  before  the  Pontine  Marshes  had  been 
drained  for  the  last  time  by  Pius  VI.  This  conjecture 
is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  Lucilius,  in 
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describing  his  journey  from  Rome  to  Capua,  com- 
plains of  the  extremely  hilly  character  of  the  road  in 
approaching  Setia.  (Lucil.  Fragm.  iii.  6,  ed.  Ger- 
lach.)  Even  in  the  time  of  Horace,  as  we  learn 
from  his  well-known  description  of  the  journey  to 
Brundusium,  it  was  customary  for  travellers  to  con- 
tinue their  route  from  Forum  Appii  by  water,  em- 
barking at  that  point  on  the  canal  through  the 
Pontine  Marshes  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  11,  &c.).  But  the 
very  existence  of  this  canal  renders  it  probable  that 
there  was  at  that  time  a road  by  the  side  of  it,  as 
we  know  was  the  case  in  Strabo’s  time,  notwithstand- 
ing which  he  tells  us  that  the  canal  was  much  used 
by  travellers,  who  made  the  voyage  in  the  night, 
and  thus  gained  time.  (Strab.  v.  p.  233.) 

It  will  be  convenient  to  divide  the  description  of 
the  Appian  Way,  as  it  existed  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, and  is  given  in  the  Itineraries,  into  several 
portions.  The  first  of  these  from  Rome  to  Capua 
was  the  main  trunk  line,  upon  which  all  its  branches 
and  extensions  depended.  This  will  require  to  be 
described  in  more  detail,  as  the  most  celebrated  and 
frequented  of  all  the  Roman  highways. 

1.  From  Rome  to  Capua. 

The  stations  given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  are: — 
From  Rome  to  Aricia  (Zraricci'a)  - - - xvi.  m.p. 

Tres  Tabernae  - • - xvii. 

Appii  Forum  - - - x. 

Tarracina  (Terracina')  - xviii. 

Fundi  (^Fondi)  - - - xvi.  (xiii.) 

Formiae  (Mola  di  Gaeta')  xiii. 

Minturnae  (near Fra^rZe^o)  ix. 

Sinuessa  (J^f ondragone)  - ix. 

Capua  (Sta  Marict)  - - xvi.(xxvi.) 

The  above  stations  are  for  the  most  part  well 
known,  and  admit  of  no  doubt.  Those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Pontine  ^larshes  have  indeed  given 
rise  to  much  confusion,  but  are  in  fact  to  be  easily 
determined.  Indeed,  the  line  of  the  road  being 
almost  perfectly  straight  from  Rome  to  Tarracina 
renders  the  investigation  of  the  distances  a matter  of 
little  difficulty. 

The  Jerusalem  Itinerary  (p.  611)  subdivides  the 
same  distance  as  follows: 

Rome  to  Ad  Nonum  (mutatio)  - - ix.  m.p. 

Aricia  (civitas)  - - - - yii. 

Sponsaeor  Ad  Sponsas  (mutatio)  xix. 

Appii  Foram  (do.)  - - - - vii.  (xii.?) 

Ad  Medias  (do.)  - - - - ix. 

Tarracina  (civitas)  - - - x. 

Fundi  (do.)  -----  xiii. 

Formiae  (do.)  -----  xii. 

Minturnae  (do.)  - - - - ix. 

Sinuessa  (do.)  -----  ix. 

Pons  Campanus  (mutatio)  - ix. 

Ad  Octavum  (do.)  - - - ix. 

Capua  (civitas)  - - - - viii. 

The  intermediate  stations  were  (as  they  are  ex- 
pressly called  in  the  Itinerary  itself)  mere  Mutationes, 
or  posthouses,  where  relays  of  horses  were  kept.  The 
determination  of  their  position  is  therefore  of  no  in- 
terest, except  in  connection  with  the  distances  given, 
which  vary  materially  from  those  of  the  other  Itine- 
rary, though  the  total  distance  from  Rome  to  Capua 
(12.5  miles)  is  the  same  in  both. 

The  Appian  Way  issued  from  the  Porta  Capena, 
in  the  Servian  walls  of  Rome,  about  half  a mile  out- 
side of  which  it  separated  from  the  Via  Latina,  so 
that  the  two  roads  passed  through  diSerent  gates  in 
the  walls  of  Aurelian.  That  by  which  the  Via  Appia 
finally  quitted  Rome  was  known  as  the  Porta  Appia ; 
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it  is  now  called  the  Porta  S.  Sehastiano.  The  first 
milestone  on  the  road  stood  about  120  yards  outside 
this  gate ; the  distances  always  continuing  to  be 
measured  from  the  old  Porta  Capena.  The  buildings 
and  tombs  which  bordered  the  Via  Appia  in  that 
portion  of  it  which  lay  between  the  two  gates,  are  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Roma,  p.  821.  It  was  appa- 
rently in  this  part  of  its  course,  just  outside  the 
original  city,  that  it  was  spanned  by  three  triumphal 
arches,  erected  in  honour  of  Drusus  (the  father  of  the 
emperor  Claudius),  Trajan,  and  L.  Verus.  One  only 
of  these  still  remains,  just  within  the  Porta  S.  Sehas- 
tiano, which,  from  its  plain  and  unadorned  style  of 
architecture,  is  probably  that  of  Drusus.  Outside 
the  Porta  Appia  the  road  descends  to  a small  stream 
or  brook,  now  called  Acquataccia,  which  it  crosses  by 
a bridge  less  than  half  a mile  from  the  gate  : this 
trifling  stream  is  identified,  on  good  grounds,  with 
the  river  Almo,  celebrated  for  the  peculiar  sacred 
rites  with  which  it  was  connected  [Almo].  A short 
distance  beyond  this  the  road  makes  a considerable 
bend,  and  ascends  a bank  or  ridge  before  it  reaches 
the  second  milestone.  From  that  point  it  is  carried 
in  a straight  line  direct  to  the  remains  of  Bovillae  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alban  Hills,  running  the  whole  way 
along  a slightly  elevated  bank  or  ridge,  formed  in  all 
probability  by  a very  ancient  current  of  lava  from 
the  Alban  Mount.  This  long,  straight  line  of  road, 
stretching  aci'oss  the  Campagna,  and  bordered 
throughout  by  the  remains  of  tombs  and  ruins  of 
other  buildings,  is,  even  at  the  present  day,  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  and,  when  the  edifices  which  bordered  it  were 
still  perfect,  must  have  constituted  a magnificent 
approach  to  the  Imperial  City.  The  whole  line  has 
been  recently  cleared  and  carefully  examined.  It  is 
described  in  detail  by  the  Car.  Canina  ( in  the  An- 
nali  delV  Instituto  di  Corrispondenza  Archeologica 
for  1852  and  1853;  and  more  briefly  by  Desjardins, 
Essai  sur  la  Topographie  du  Latium,  4to.  Paris, 
1854,  pp.  92 — 130.  We  can  here  mention  only  some 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  numerous  monuments 
that  have  been  thus  brought  to  light,  as  well  as 
those  previously  known  and  celebrated. 

On  the  right  of  the  road,  shortly  after  cros.sing 
the  A hno,  are  the  remains  of  a vast  sepulchre,  whicli 
now  serve  to  support  the  tavern  or  Ostena  dell  Acqua- 
taccio;  this  is  clearly  identified  by  the  inscriptions 
discovered  there  in  1773,  as  the  monument  of  Aba- 
scantius,  a freedman  of  Domitian,  and  of  his  wife 
Priscilla,  of  which  Statius  has  left  us  in  one  of  his 
poems  a detailed  description  (Stat.  Silv.  v.  1).  On 
the  left  of  the  road,  almost  exactly  3 miles  from 
Rome,  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  monuments 
of  this  kind,  the  massive  sepulchre  of  Caecilia  Me- 
tella,  the  daughter  of  Q.  Metellus  Creticus,  and  wife 
of  Crassus  the  triumvir.  Converted  into  a fortress 
in  the  middle  ages,  this  tower-like  monument  is  still 
in  remarkable  preservation,  and, from  its  commanding 
position,  is  a conspicuous  object  from  all  points  of 
the  surrounding  country.  It  is  popularly  known  as 
the  Capo  di  Bove,  from  the  bucranium  which  appears 
as  an  ornament  in  the  frieze.  (A  view  of  this  re- 
markable nionument  is  given  in  the  article  Roma, 
p.  822.)  Before  reaching  the  Capo  di  Bove,  the 
road  passes  some  extensh^e  remains  of  buildings  on 
the  left,  which  appear  to  have  formed  part  of  an 
imperial  villa  constructed  by  the  emperor  Maxentius, 
attached  to  which  are  the  remains  of  a circus,  also 
the  work  of  the  same  emperor,  and  which,  from  their 
remarkably  perfect  condition,  have  thrown  much  light 
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on  the  general  plan  of  these  edifices.  [Roma,  p. 
844.] 

Proceeding  onwards  from  the  tomb  of  Caecilia 
Metella,  the  road  is  bordered  throughout  by  numerous 
sepulchres,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  tomb 
of  Sendlius  Quartus,  on  the  left,  about  3f  miles  from 
Rome.  The  remarkable  preservation  of  the  ancient 
road  in  this  part  of  its  course,  shows  the  accuracy  of 
the  description  above  cited  from  Procopius  ; but  it  is 
remarkable  that  this,  the  greatest  and  most  frequented 
highway  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  only  just  wide 
enough  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  two  carriages 
abreast,  being  only  15  feet  broad  between  the  raised 
crepidines  which  bordered  it.  After  passing  a num- 
ber of  obscure  tombs  on  both  sides  of  the  way,  there 
occurs,  just  beyond  the  fifth  mile  from  Rome,  a re- 
markable enclosure,  of  quadrangular  form,  surrounded 
by  a low  wall  of  Alban  stone.  This  has  frequently 
been  supposed  to  be  the  Campus  Sacer  Horatiorum, 
alluded  to  by  Martial  (iii.  47)  as  existing  on  the 
Appian  Way,  and  which  preserved  the  memory  of  the 
celebrated  combat  between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii. 
This  was  believed  to  have  been  fought  just  about  5 
miles  from  Rome  (Liv.  i.  23),  which  would  accord 
well  with  the  position  of  the  enclosure  in  question  ; 
but  it  is  maintained  by  modern  antiquaries  that  this, 
which  was  certainly  of  a sacred  character,  more  pro- 
bably served  the  purposes  of  an  Ustrinum,  or  place 
where  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were  burned,  previously 
to  their  being  deposited  in  the  numerous  sepulchres 
that  lined  both  sides  of  the  Appian  Way.  These 
still  form  a continuous  cemeteiy  for  above  two  miles 
farther.  The  most  massive  of  them  all,  which  m.ust, 
when  entire,  have  greatly  exceeded  even  that  of 
Caecilia  Metella  in  magnitude,  and  from  its  circular 
form  is  known  as  the  Casal  Rotondo,  occurs  near 
the  6th  mile  from  Rome,  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Ap- 
pia.  From  a fragment  of  an  inscription  found  here, 
it  is  probable  that  this  is  the  tomb  of  klessala  Cor- 
vinus,  the  friend  of  Augustus  and  patron  of  Tibullus, 
and  is  the  very  monument,  the  massive  solidity  of 
which  is  more  than  once  referred  to  by  Martial 
(“Messalae  saxa,”  viii.  3.  5;  “marmora  Messalae,” 
X.  2.  9).  Somewhat  nearer  Rome,  on  the  same  side 
of  the  road,  are  extensive  ruins  of  a different  descrip- 
tion, which  are  ascertained  to  be  those  of  a villa  of 
the  Quintilii,  two  brothers  celebrated  for  their  wealth, 
who  were  put  to  death  by  Commodus  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixxii.  5),  after  which  the  villa  in  question  probably 
became  an  imperial  residence. 

Some  remains  of  a small  temple,  just  8 miles 
from  Rome,  have  been  supposed  to  be  those  of  a 
temple  of  Hercules,  consecrated  or  restored  by  Do- 
mitian  at  that  distance  from  the  city  (Martial,  iii. 
47.  4,  ix.  65.  4,  102.  12);  but  though  the  site  of 
the  temple  in  question  is  clearly  indicated,  it  ap- 
pears  that  the  existing  remains  belong  to  an  edifice 
of  earlier  date.  Exactly  9 miles  from  Rome  are  the 
ruins  of  a villa  of  imperial  date,  within  which  is  a 
large  circular  monument  of  brick,  supposed  with 
good  reason  to  be  the  toinb  of  Gallienus,  in  which 
the  emperor  Flavius  Severus  also  was  buried. 
(Viet.  Epit.  lx.)  Close  to  this  spot  must  have  been 
the  station  Ad  Nonum  mentioned  in  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary  (1.  c.).  The  road  is  still  bordered  on  both 
sides  by  tombs;  but  none  of  these  are  of  any  special 
interest.  At  tlie  Osteria  delle  Fratocchie  (between 
11  and  12  miles  from  Rome)  the  ancient  Via  is 
joined  by  the  modern  road  to  Alhano:  it  here  com- 
mences the  ascent  of  the  Alban  Hills,  which  con- 
tinues (though  at  first  very  gradually)  for  above  3 
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miles.  A little  farther  on  are  the  remains  of  Bo- 
villae;  the  principal  ruins  of  which  lie  a short  dis- 
tance to  the  right  of  the  road.  [Bovillae.] 
The  Tabula  marks  that  place  as  a station  on 
the  Via  Appia,  but  erroneously  places  it  10  miles 
from  Rome,  while  the  real  distance  is  12  miles. 
Thence  the  road  (still  retaining  its  straight  line)  as- 
cended the  hill  to  * Alhano,  nearly  on  the  site  of  the 
Albanum  of  Domitian,  which,  as  we  learn  from 
Martial,  was  just  14  miles  from  Rome.  (Martial, 
ix.  65.  4,  102.  12.)  The  remains  of  the  imperial 
villa  border  the  road  on  the  left  for  some  distance 
before  reaching  the  modern  town.  Two  miles  far- 
ther was  Aricia,  which  is  correctly  placed  by  both  the 
Itineraries  16  miles  from  Rome.  The  station  was 
probably  below  the  town,  outside  of  the  walls,  as  the 
Via  Appia  here  deviates  from  the  straight  line  which 
it  has  pursued  so  long,  and  descends  into  the  hollow 
below  the  city  by  a steep  slope  known  as  the  Clivus 
Aricinus.  A little  farther  on  it  is  carried  over  the 
lowest  part  of  the  valley  by  a causeway  or  substruc- 
tion of  massive  masonry,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able works  of  the  kind  now  extant.  [Aricia.] 

The  remainder  of  the  road  will  not  require  to  be 
described  in  such  detail.  From  Aricia  it  was  con- 
tinued, with  a slight  deviation  from  the  direct  line, 
avoiding  the  hills  of  Genzano  and  those  which  bound 
the  Lake  ofNami,  on  the  left,  and  leaving  La- 
nuvium  at  some  distance  on  the  right,  till  it  descended 
again  into  the  plain  beyond  the  Alban  Hills  and  reached 
the  station  of  Tres  Tabernae.  An  intermediate  sta- 
tion, Sub  Lanuvio,  indicated  only  in  the  Tabula,  must 
have  been  situated  where  a branch  road  struck  off 
to  the  city  of  Lanuvium.  The  position  of  Tres 
Tabernae  has  been  much  disputed,  but  without  any 
good  reason.  That  of  Forum  Appii,  the  next  stage, 
is  clearly  established  [Forum  Appii],  and  the 
43rd  milestone  of  the  ancient  road  still  exists  on  the 
spot;  thus  showing  that  the  distances  given  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  are  perfectly  correct.  This  being 
established,  it  is  clear  that  Tres  Tabernae  is  to  be 
placed  at  a spot  10  miles  nearer  Rome,  and  about  3 
miles  beyond  the  modern  Cistema,  where  there  are 
still  ruins  of  ancient  buildings,  near  a mediaeval 
tower  called  the  Torre  d! Annibale.  The  ancient 
pavement  is  still  visible  in  many  places  between 
Aricia  and  Tres  Tabernae,  and  no  doubt  can  exist 
as  to  the  course  of  the  road.  This  was  indeed 
carried  in  a perfectly  straight  line  from  the  point 
where  it  descended  into  the  plain,  thi’ough  the  Pon- 
tine Marshes  to  within  a few  miles  of  Terracina. 
The  position  of  the  station  Ad  Sponsas,  mentioned  in 
the  Jerasalem  Itinerary,  cannot  be  determined,  as  the 
distances  there  given  are  incorrect.  We  should 
perhaps  read  xii.  for  vii.  as  the  distance  from 
Forum  Appii,  in  which  case  it  must  be  placed 
2 miles  nearer  Rome  than  Tres  Tabernae.  Between 
the  latter  station  and  Forum  Appii  was  Tripon- 
TiUM,  at  which  commenced  the  canal  navigation 
called  Decennovium  from  its  being  19  miles  in 
length.  The  site  of  this  is  clearly  marked  by  a 
tower  still  called  Torre  di  Tre  Ponti,  and  the 
19  miles  measured  thence  along  the  canal  would 
terminate  at  a point  3 miles  from  Terracina,  where 
travellers  quitted  the  canal  for  that  city.  An  in- 
scription records  the  paving  of  this  part  of  the 
road  by  Trajan.  The  solitary  posthouse  of  Mesa 

* It  was  probably  this  long  ascent  that  was 
known  as  the  Clivus  Virbii,  mentioned  by  Persius 
(vi.  55). 
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is  evidently  the  station  Ad  Medias  of  the  Jefusalem 
Itinerary.  A short  distance  from  Terracina  the 
Via  Appia  at  length  deviated  from  the  direction  it 
bad  so  long  pursued,  and  turning  to  the  left  as- 
cended the  steep  hill  on  which  the  ancient  city  stood 
[Tarracina],  w’hile  the  modern  road  is  carried 
round  the  foot  of  this  hill,  close  to  the  sea.  The 
distance  of  Tarracina  from  Rome  is  correctly  given 
at  61  miles  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary. 

From  Terracina  the  line  of  the  ancient  road  may 
still  be  traced  distinctly  all  the  way  to  Fondi,  and 
is  flanked  by  ruins  of  villas,  dilapidated  tombs,  &c., 
through  a great  part  of  its  course.  It  first  as- 
cended the  hill  above  the  city  as  far  as  the  convent 
of  San  Francesco,  and  afterwards  descended  into 
the  valley  beneath,  joining  the  modern  highroad 
from  Rome  to  Naples  about  3 miles  from  Terracina, 
just  before  crossing  the  frontier  of  the  Papal  States. 
'J'he  narrow  pass  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which 
the  road  here  follows,  between  the  rocks  and  the 
marshy  lake  of  Fondi,  is  the  celebrated  defile  of 
LautuluVE,  or  Ad  Lautulas,  which  more  than  once 
hears  a conspicuous  part  in  Roman  history,  [Lau- 
TULAE.]  The  distance  from  Tarracina  to  Fundi 
is  overstated  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary:  the  true 
distance  does  not  exceed  13  miles,  as  correctly  given 
in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary.  From  Fundi  to  For- 
miae  (J/o/a  di  Gaeta),  a distance  of  13  miles,  the 
road  passed  through  a rugged  and  mountainous 
country,  crossing  a complete  mountain  pass:  the 
substructions  of  the  ancient  way  are  in  many  places 
still  visible,  as  well  as  portions  of  the  pavement, 
and  numerous  ruins  of  buildings,  for  the  most 
part  of  little  interest.  The  bridges  also  are  in  se- 
veral instances  the  ancient  ones,  or  at  least  rest  upon 
ancient  substructions.  The  ruins  of  Formiae  and  of 
the  numerous  villas  with  which  it  was  adorned  line 
the  shores  at  Mola  di  Gaeta,  ax\^  bound  the  road 
for  a space  of  more  than  2 miles:  other  ruins,  prin- 
cipally sepulchral,  are  scattered  along  its  line  al- 
most all  the  way  thence  to  Minturxae.  The 
ruins  of  this  latter  city  stand  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Liris  (Garigliano),  a short  distance  from  its 
mouth,  and  about  a mile  and  a half  below  the  village 
of  Traghetto.  The  line  of  the  ancient  road  from 
Mola  thither  is  clearly  traced  and  susceptible  of  no 
doubt:  the  distance  is  correctly  given  as  9 miles. 
Here  the  Via  Appia  crossed  the  Liris,  and  was  con- 
tinued nearly  in  a straight  line  through  a level  and 
marshy  district  along  the  sea-coast  to  Sinuessa,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  found  near  the  village  of  Mon- 
dragone.  The  distance  of  9 miles  between  the  two 
(given  in  both  Itineraries)  is  somewhat  less  than  the 
truth.  It  was  at  Sinuessa  that  the  Appian  Way 
finally  quitted  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  sea 
(Strab.  V.  p.  233),  and  struck  inland  towards  Ca- 
pua, passing  by  the  stations  of  Pons  Campanus  and 
Ad  Octavum  But  this  part  of  its  course  has  not 
been  very  distinctly  traced,  and  there  is  some  difii- 
culty  as  to  the  distances  given.  The  three  sub- 
divisions of  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  would  give  26 
miles  for  the  total  distance  from  Sinuessa  to  Capua; 
and  the  coincidence  of  this  sum  with  tlie  statement 
of  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  as  given  by  Wesseling,  is 
a strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  reading  xxvi, 
M.  P.  instead  of  xvi.  adopted  by  Pinder.  The  latter 
number  is  certainly  too  small,  for  the  direct  distance 
between  the  two  points  is  not  less  than  21  miles, 
and  the  road  must  have  deviated  from  the  straight 
line  on  account  of  the  occurrence  of  the  marshes  of 
the  Savo,  as  well  as  of  the  river  Vulturnus.  It  is  | 
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probable,  therefore,  that  it  made  a considerable 
bend,  and  that  the  distance  was  thus  prolonged: 
but  the  question  cannot  be  settled  until  this  part  of 
the  road  has  been  more  accurately  traced  than  has 
hitherto  been  done.  The  distances  given  in  the 
Tabula  are  too  inaccurate  to  be  of  any  use;  but  it 
appears  probable  from  that  document  that  the  Pons 
Campanus  was  a bridge  over  the  little  river  Savo, 
and  not,  as  might  have  been  suspected,  over  the  Vul- 
turnus, which  the  Appian  Way  did  not  cross  till 
it  airived  at  Casilinum,  3 miles  from  Capua.  It 
was  here  that  it  united  with  the  Via  Latina. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  237 ; Tab.  Peut.') 

The  total  distance  from  Rome  to  Capua  (if  we 
adopt  26  miles  as  that  from  Sinuessa)  was  therefore 
131  miles.  This  portion  of  the  Via  Appia  as  far  as 
Minturnae  has  been  traced  with  much  care  by 
Westphal  (Romiscke  Kampagne,  pp.  22 — 70),  as 
well  as  by  Chaupy  (J/aison  d Horace,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
365 — 461)  and  Sir  R.  Hoare  (^Classical  Tmr, 
vol.  i.  pp.  81  — 148);  but  all  these  accounts  are  de- 
ficient in  regard  to  the  portion  between  Minturnae 
and  Capua. 

Several  minor  branches  or  cross  lines  parted  from 
the  Via  Appia  during  this  first  portion  of  its  course. 
Of  these  it  may  suflSce  to  mention  : 1 . The  Via 
Ardeatina,  which  quitted  the  Via  Appia  at  a short 
distance  beyond  the  Almo,  just  after  passing  the 
Osteria  delV  Acquataccio:  it  proceeded  in  a nearly 
straight  line  to  Ardea,  23  miles  from  Rome.  [Ar- 
DEA.]  2,  The  Via  Antiatina,  which  branched 
off  from  the  Appian  Way  just  before  reaching 
Bovillae,  and  proceeded  direct  to  Antium,  38  miles 
from  Rome.  It  probably  followed  nearly  the  same 
line  as  the  modern  road,  but  its  precise  course  has 
not  been  traced,  3.  The  Via  Setina  quitted  the 
Appian  Way,  shortly  after  passing  Trepontium,  and 
proceeded  in  a direct  line  to  Setia  (^Sezze)  : consi- 
derable portions  of  the  ancient  pavement  still  re- 
main. 4.  A branch  road,  the  name  of  which  is  un- 
known, diverged  from  the  Via  Appia  at  Minturnae, 
and  proceeded  to  Teanum  (18  miles  distant)  on 
the  Via  Latina,  whence  it  was  continued  through 
Allifae  and  Telesia  to  Beneventum.  [Via  Latina.] 
5.  The  Via  Domitiana,  constructed  by  the  em- 
peror of  that  name,  of  which  Statius  has  left  us  a 
pompous  description.  (^Silv.  iv.  3.)  It  was  a con- 
tinuation of  the  coast-road  from  Sinuessa,  being 
carried  across  the  Vulturnus  close  to  its  mouth  by  a 
bridge  which  must  really  have  been  a work  of  great 
difficulty  ; thence  it  followed  closely  the  line  of 
coast  as  far  as  Cumae,  whence  it  struck  across 
to  Puteoli.  The  road  communicating  between  that 
city  and  Neapolis  was  previously  in  existence.  The 
distances  on  this  road,  as  given  in  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  (p.  122),  are: — 

From  Sinuessa  to  Liternum  xxiv.  m.  p.  (this  must- 
be  a mistake  for  xiv.) 
thence  to  Cumae  - vi. 

Puteoli  - iii. 

Neapolis  - x. 

There  was  also  a direct  road  from  Capua  to  Neapo- 
lis (^Tab.  Pent.'),  passing  through  Atella,  which  was 
midway  between  the  two  cities. 

2.  From  Capua  to  Beneventum. 

This  portion  of  the  road  may  be  very  briefly  dis- 
posed of.  From  Capua  it  was  continued  along  in 
the  plain  as  far  as  Calatia,  the  site  of  which  is  fixed 
at  Le  Galazze,  near  Maddaloni  ; it  then  entered  the 
Apennines,  and,  passing  through  the  valley  of 
Arknzo,  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  celebrated 
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valley  of  the  Caudine  Forks,  reached  Caudium, 
which  must  have  been  situated  about  4 miles  beyond 
Arpaja,  on  the  road  to  Beneventum.  The  distances 
given  along  this  line  are 

From  Capua  to  Galatia  - - - vi.  m.  p. 

Ad  Novas  - - - vi. 

Caudium  - - - ix. 

Beneventum  - - xi. 

(^Ttin.  Ant.  p.  Ill ; I tin.  Hier.  p.  610;  Tab.  Peut.) 
It  was  at  Beneventum,  as  above  shown,  that  the  two 
main  branches  of  the  Appian  Way  separated  : the 
one  proceeding  by  Venusia  and  Tarentum  to  Brun- 
dusium ; the  other  by  EquusTuticus  and  Canusium  to 
Barium,  and  thence  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic. 
We  proceed  to  give  these  two  branches  separately. 

3.  From  Beneventum  to  Brundusium,  through 
Venusia  and  Tarentum. 

The  line  of  this  road  is  given  in  the  Antonine  Itine- 
rary (p.  120)  as  well  as  in  the  Tabula;  but  in  this  last 
it  appears  in  so  broken  and  confused  a form  that  it 
would  be  unintelligible  without  the  aid  of  the  other 
authority.  But  that  this  line  was  the  original  Via 
Appia  is  proved  not  only  by  the  distinct  testimony 
of  Strabo,  and  by  incidental  notices  which  show  that 
it  was  the  frequented  and  customary  route  in  the 
time  of  Cicero  (Cic.  ad  Att.  v.  5,  7),  but  still  more 
clearly  by  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  in 
which  the  road  from  Beneventum  to  Aeculanum  is 
distinctly  called  the  Via  Appia.  The  greater  part 
of  the  line  from  Beneventum  to  Venusia,  and 
thence  to  Tarentum,  was  carried  through  a wild 
and  mountainous  country;  and  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  it  was  in  great  measure  abandoned  after 
the  more  convenient  line  of  the  Via  Trajana  w^as 
opened.  It  appears  that  Hadrian  restored  the  por- 
tion from  Beneventum  to  Aeculanum,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  did  so  farther  on.  Neverthe- 
less the  general  course  of  the  road  can  be  traced, 
though  many  of  the  stations  cannot  be  fixed  with 
certainty.  The  latter  are  thus  given  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  : — 

From  Beneventum  to 


Aeculanum  - - - - 

- XV.  M.  P. 

Sub  Romulea  - - 

- xxi. 

Pons  Aufidi  - - - - 

Venusia  ( Venosa)  - - 

- xviii. 

Silvium  ( Garagnone')  - 

- XX. 

Blera  (^Gravina)  - - 

- xiii. 

Sub  Lupatia  - - 

- xiv. 

Canales  ----- 

Tarentum  (Taranto)  - 

- XX. 

Aeculanum,  or  Eclanum  as  the  name  is  written  in 
the  Itineraries,  is  fixed  beyond  a doubt  at  Le  Grotte, 
near  Mirdbella,  just  15  miles  from  Beneventum, 
where  a town  grew  up  on  its  ruins  in  the  middle 
ages  with  the  name  of  Quintodecimum,  [Aecula- 
num.] The  site  of  Komulea  is  much  less  certain, 
but  may  perhaps  be  placed  at  Bisaccia,  and  the  sta- 
tion Sub  Komulea  in  the  valley  below  it.  The  Pons 
Aufidi  is  the  Ponte  Sta  Venere,  on  the  road  from 
Lacedogna  to  Venosa,  which  is  unquestionably  an 
ancient  bridge,  and  the  distance  from  Venusia  agrees 
with  that  in  the  Itinerary,  which  is  confirmed  also  in 
this  instance  by  the  Tabula.  The  latter  authority 
gives  as  an  interaiediate  station  between  Sub  Romu- 
lea  and  the  Pons  Aufidi,  Aquilonia,  which  is  pro- 
bably Lacedogna;  but  the  distances  given  are  cer- 
tainly incorrect.  In  this  wild  and  mountainous 
country  it  is  obviously  impossible  at  present  to  de- 
termine these  with  any  accuracy.  From  Venusia  again 
the  Via  Appia  appears  to  have  passed,  in  as  direct 
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a line  as  the  nature  of  the  country  will  allow,  to 
Tarentum;  the  first  station,  Silvium,  may  probably 
be  placed  at  Garagnone,  and  the  second,  Plera,  or 
Blera,  at  or  near  Gravina  ; but  both  detenninations 
are  very  uncertain.  Those  of  Sub  Lupatia  and 
Canales  are  still  more  vague,  and,  until  the  course 
of  the  ancient  x-oad  shall  have  been  traced  upon  the 
spot  by  some  traveller,  it  is  idle  to  multiply  conjectures. 

From  Tarentum  to  Brundusium  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  gives  44  M.  P.,  which  is  nearly  correct;  but 
the  intermediate  stations  mentioned  in  the  Tabula, 
Mesochoron,  Urbius,  and  Scamnum,  cannot  be  iden- 
tified. Urbius  may  perhaps  be  a corruption  of  Urium 
or  Hyrium,  the  modern  Oria,  which  is  nearly  mid- 
way between  the  two  cities. 

Besides  the  main  line  of  the  Via  Appia,  as  above 
described,  the  Itineraides  mention  several  branches, 
one  of  which  appears  to  have  struck  off  from  Ve- 
nusia to  Potentia,  and  thence  to  have  joined  the 
highroad  to  Rhegium,  while  another  descended 
from  Venusia  to  Heraclea  on  the  gulf  of  Tarentum, 
and  thence  followed  the  E.  coast  of  the  Bruttian 
peninsula.  These  lines  are  briefly  noticed  in  the 
articles  Lucania  and  Bkuttii,  but  they  are  very 
confused  and  uncertain. 

4.  From  Beneventum  by  Canusium  and  Barium 
to  Brundusium. 

It  w'as  this  line  of  road,  first  constructed  by  Trajan, 
and  which  was  originally  distinguished  as  the  Via 
Trajana,  that  became  after  the  time  of  that  em- 
peror the  frequented  and  ordinary  route  to  Brundu- 
sium, and  thus  came  to  be  commonly  considered  as 
the  Via  Appia,  of  which  it  had  in  fact  taken  the 
place.  Its  line  is  in  consequence  given  in  all  the 
Itineraries,  and  can  be  traced  with  little  diflBculty. 
It  passed  at  first  through  a rugged  and  mountainous 
country,  as  far  as  Aecae  in  Apulia,  from  which  place 
it  was  carried  through  the  plains  of  Apulia  to  Ba- 
rium, and  afterwards  along  the  sea-coast  to  Brun- 
dusium: a line  offering  no  natural  difficulties,  and 
which  had  the  advantage  of  passing  through  a 
number  of  considerable  towns.  Even  before  the 
construction  of  the  Via  Trajana  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon (as  we  learn  from  the  journey  of  Horace)  for 
travellers  to  deviate  from  the  Appian  Way,  and  gain 
the  plains  of  Apulia  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Tlie  first  part  of  this  road  from  Beneventum  to 
Aecae  may  be  traced  by  the  assistance  of  ancient 
milestones,  bridges,  &c.  (Mommsen,  Topogr.  degli 
Irpini,  in  the  Bullet.  deW  Inst.  Arch,  for  1848, 
pp.  6,  7.)  It  proceeded  by  the  villages  of  Paduli, 
Buonalbergo,  and  Casalbore,  to  a place  called  S. 
Eleuterio,  about  2 miles  S.  of  Castelfranco,  which 
was  undoubtedly  the  site  of  Equus  Tuticus,  a much 
disputed  point  with  Italian  topographers.  [Equus 
Tuticus.]  This  is  correctly  placed  by  the  Anto- 
nine Itinerary  21  miles  from  Beneventum  ; the  Je- 
rusalem Itinerary,  which  makes  it  22  miles,  divides 
the  distance  at  a station  called  Forum  Novum,  which 
must  have  been  situated  at  or  very  near  Buonalbergo. 
From  Equus  Tuticus,  the  road  followed  a NE. 
direction  to  Aecae  (the  site  of  which  is  clearly 
known  as  that  of  the  modern  Troja'),  and  thence 
turned  in  a direction  nearly  due  E.  to  Herdonia 
(^Ordona).  The  object  of  this  great  bend  was  pro- 
bably to  open  a communication  with  Luceria  and  the 
other  towns  of  Northern  Apulia,  as  well  as  perhaps 
to  avoid  the  defile  of  the  Cervaro,  above  Bovino, 
through  which  the  modern  road  passes.  At  Aecae 
the  Via  Trajana  descended  into  the  great  plain  of 
Apulia,  across  which  it  was  carried  in  a nearly 
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straight  line  to  Barium  (^Bari).  The  remainder  of 
its  course  presents  no  difficulties,  and  the  stations 
are,  for  the  most  part,  well-known  towns.  The  whole 
line  is  thus  given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (pp.  112, 


116):— 

From  Beneventumto 

Equus  Tuticus  (-S',  Eleuterio)  - xxi.  m.  p. 
Aecae  (Troja)  ------  xviii.* 

Herdonia  (^Ordona)  -----  xviii. 

Canusium  ( Canosa)  -----  xxvi. 

Kubi  {Ruvo)  -------  xxiii. 

Butuntum  {Bitonto)  - - - - xi. 

Barium  (^Bari)  ------  xi. 

Turres  (?)  -------  xxi. 

Egnatia  ( Torre  di  Gnazia)  - - - xvi. 

Speluncae  (?)  - - --  --  xx. 

Brundusium  (^Brindis^  - - - - xviii. 


The  two  stations  of  Turres  between  Barium  and 
Egnatia,  and  Spelmicae  between  Egnatia  and  Brun- 
dusium,  cannot  be  identified;  it  is  evident  from  the 
names  themselves  that  they  were  not  towns,  but 
merely  small  places  on  the  coast  so  called.  The 
Jerusalem  Itinerary  has  two  stations,  Turres  Aure- 
lianae,  and  Turres  Juliae,  between  Egnatia  and 
Barium,  but,  from  the  distances  given,  neither  of 
these  can  be  identified  with  the  Turres  of  the  Anto- 
nine Itinerary.  The  other  intermediate  stations 
mentioned  by  the  same  authority  are  unimportant  Mu- 
tationes,  which  can  be  identified  only  by  a careful 
survey  on  the  spot. 

The  Tabula  gives  (though  in  a very  confused 
manner)  an  intermediate  line  of  route,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  same  as  that  indicated  by  Strabo 
(v.  p.  283),  which  quitted  the  coast  at  Egnatia, 
and  proceeded  through  CaeUa  to  Brundusium.  The 
stations  given  are 

Canusium  to  Rudiae  - - - xii.  m.p. 

Rubi  - - - xiv. 

Butuntum  - - ix. 

Caelia  (^Ceglie)  - ix. 

Ehetium(Azetium?)  — 

Noiwe  (?)  - - - ix. 

Ad  Veneris  (?)  - viii. 

Egnatia  - - - viii. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Via  Trajana  was  continued, 
probably  by  Trajan  himself,  from  Brundusium  to 
Hydruntum  (^Otranto'),  and  was  thence  carried 
all  round  the  Calabrian  peninsula  to  Tarentum. 
The  road  from  Brundusium  to  Hydruntum  passed 
through  Lupiae  (Lecce),  in  the  interior  of  the  penin- 
sula, which  is  correctly  placed  25  miles  from  each  of 
the  above  cities.  (Itin.  A nt.  p.  1 1 8.)  The  stations 
on  the  other  line,  which  is  given  only  in  the  Tabula, 
are  as  follow : — 

M.  P. 

Hydruntum  to  Castrum  Minervae  ( Castro)  viii. 

Veretum  (^Sta  Maria  di 


Vereto)  -----  xii. 
Uxentum  ( Ugento)  - - x. 

Baletium  (Aletium)  - - x. 

Neretum  (Nardb)  - - x. 

Manduria  (Mandurm)  - xxix. 

Tarentum  (Taranto)  - xx. 


The  above  distances  appear  to  be  correct. 

Lastly,  a branch  struck  off  from  the  Via  Trajana 
at  Barium  which  proceeded  direct  to  Tarentum.  It 
is  probable  that  this  came  to  be  adopted  as  the  most 
convenient  mode  of  reaching  the  latter  city  when 


* This  distance  must  be  above  the  truth;  the 
direct  distance  is  not  more  than  8 miles. 
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the  original  Via  Appia  had  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
distance  is  correctly  given  as  60  miles.  (I tin.  AnU 

p.  119.) 

Besides  the  above,  which  may  be  considered  as  all 
in  some  degree  branches  of  the  Via  Trajana,  there 
was  another  line,  probably  constructed  at  a late 
period,  which  struck  across  from  Equus  Tuticus  to 
Venusia,  so  as  to  form  a cross  communication  be- 
tween the  Via  Trajana  and  the  old  Via  Appia.  This 
is  set  down  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  103)  as  part 
of  a long  line  proceeding  from  the  N.  of  Italy  to  the 
S.;  but  the  intermediate  stations  between  Equus 
Tuticus  and  Venusia  cannot  be  determined. 

6.  From  Capua  by  Nuceria  to  Rbegium. 

This  line  of  road  is  indicated  by  Strabo  in  the 
passage  above  cited  (v.  p.  283)  as  existing  in  his 
time,  but  he  certainly  did  not  include  it  under  the 
name  of  the  Via  Appia.  It  seems,  however,  to  have 
subsequently  come  to  be  regarded  as  such,  as  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  puts  it  under  the  heading,  “ Ab 
Urbe  Appia  via  recto  itinere  ad  Columnam  ” (^Itin. 
Ant.  p,  106.)*,  and  inasmuch  as  it  was  a continu- 
ation of  the  original  Appian  Way,  it  was,  strictly 
speaking,  as  much  entitled  to  bear  the  name  as  the 
Via  Trajana.  Strabo  does  not  tell  us  whether  it  was 
passable  in  his  day  for  carriages  or  not,  and  we  have 
no  account  in  any  ancient  author  of  its  construction. 

But  we  learn  the  period  at  which  it  w-as  first  opened 
from  a remarkable  inscription  discovered  at  La  Polla, 
in  the  valley  of  Diano,  which  commemorates  the 
construction  of  the  road  from  Rhegium  to  Capua, 
and  adds  the  distances  of  the  principal  towns  along 
its  course  : unfortunately  the  first  line,  containing 
the  name  of  the  magistrate  by  whom  it  was  opened, 
is  wanting ; and  the  name  of  M.  Aquilius  Callus,  in- 
serted by  Gruter  and  others,  is  a mere  conjecture. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  true  restoration  is  the 
name  of  P.  Popilius  Laenas,  who  was  praetor  in  b.c. 
134,  and  who, after  clearing  the  mountains  of  Lucania  ! 
and  Bruttium  of  the  fugitive  slaves  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  them,  appears  to  have  first  constructed  this  j 
highroad  through  that  rugged  and  mountainous 
country.  (Mommsen,  Inscr.  R.  N.  6276;  Ritschl.  ’ 
Mon.  Epigr.  pp.  11,  12.)  There  is,  therefore,  no 
foundation  whatever  for  the  name  of  Via  Aquilia, 
which  has  been  given  by  some  modern  writers  (Ro- 
manelli,  Cramer,  &c.)  to  this  line  of  road:  it  was 
probably  at  first  called  Via  Popilia,  after  its 
author,  who,  as  was  usual  in  similar  cases,  founded  at 
the  same  time  a town  which  bore  the  name  of  Forum 
Popilii,  and  occupied  the  site  of  La  Folia  [Forum 
PoPiLii] ; but  no  mention  of  this  name  is  found  in 
any  ancient  author,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  unknown 
to  Strabo.  The  distances  given  in  the  inscription 
above  mentioned  (which  are  of  the  greatest  value, 
from  their  undoubted  authenticity),  are: — 

M.  p. 

From  Capua  to  Nuceria  - - - xxxiii. 

[Forum  Popilii]  - - li. 

Muranuin  . - - Lsxiv. 

Consentia  - - - xlix. 

Valentia  - - - Ivii. 

Ad  St'atuam  - - li. 

Rhegiiun  - - - vi.  i 

The  point  designated  as  “Ad  Fretum  ad  Statuam” 
is  evidently  the  same  as  the  Columna  of  the  Itine- 
raries, which  marked  the  spot  from  which  it  was 

* The  words  “Appia  via”  may,  however,  refer 
only  to  the  first  part  of  this  route,  which  certainly 
followed  the  true  Appian  Way  as  far  as  Capua. 
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usual  to  cross  the  Sicilian  straits.  The  total  dis- 
tance from  Capua  to  Khegium,  according  to  the 
above  description,  is  321  miles.  The  Antonine 
Itinerary  makes  it  337  miles.  It  is  difficult  to  judge 
how  far  this  discrepancy  is  owing  to  errors  in  the 
distances  as  given  in  our  MSS.,  or  to  alterations  in 
the  line  of  road;  for  though  it  is  evident  that  the 
road  given  in  the  Itinerary  followed  generally  the 
sanie  line  as  that  originally  constructed  by  Popi- 
lius,  it  is  probable  that  many  alterations  had  taken 
place  in  particular  parts;  and  in  the  wild  and  moun- 
tainous tracts  through  which  the  greater  part  of  it 
was  carried,  such  alterations  must  frequently  have 
been  rendered  necessary.  The  determination  of  the 
particular  distances  is,  for  the  same  reason,  almost 
impossible,  without  being  able  to  trace  the  precise 
course  of  the  ancient  road,  which  has  not  yet  been 
accomplished.  The  stations  and  distances,  as  given 
in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  are  as  follow ; — 

M.  P. 

From  Capua  to  Nola  - _ - - xxi.  (xix.)* 

Nuceria  {Nocera)  - xvi.*  (xiv.) 

Ad  Tanarum  - - xxv. 

Ad  Calorem  - - xxiv. 

In  Marcelliana  - - xxv. 

Caesariana  - - - xxi. 

Nerulum  xxiii. 

Sub  Murano  (near 
Murano)  - - - xiv. 

Caprasiae  (Fama)  - xxi. 

Consentia  iCosema)  xxviii. 

Ad  Sabatum  fluvium  xviii. 

Ad  Turres  - xviii. 

Vibona  {Monte  Leone')  xxi. 

Nicotera  {Nicotera)  - xviii. 

Ad  Mallias  - - - xxiv. 

Ad  Columnam  - - xiv. 

The  stations  between  Nuceria  and  Nerulum  can- 
not be  determined.  Indeed  the  only  points  that  can 
be  looked  upon  as  certain,  in  the  whole  line  from 
Nuceria  to  Rhegium,  are  Sub  Murano,  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  on  which  stands  the  town  of  Murano,  Con- 
sentia (Cosenza),  Vibo  Valentia  {Monte  Leone),  and 
Nicotera,  which  retains  its  ancient  name.  Nerulum 
and  Caprasiae  may  be  fixed  with  tolerable  certainty 
by  reference  to  these  known  stations,  and  the  dis- 
tances in  this  part  of  the  route  appear  to  be  correct. 
The  others  must  remain  uncertain,  until  the  course 
of  the  road  has  been  accurately  traced. 

At  Nerulum  the  above  line  of  road  was  joined  by 
one  which  struck  across  from  Venusia  through  Po- 
tentia  {Potenza)  to  that  place.  It  was  a continu- 
ation of  the  cross-road  already  noticed  from  Equus 
Tuticus  to  Venusia;  this  line,  which  is  given  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  1 04),  was  called,  as  we  learn 
from  the  inscriptions  on  milestones  still  extant,  the 
Via  Herculia,  and  was  therefore  in  all  probability 
the  work  of  the  Emperor  Maximianus.  (Mommsen, 
7.  R.  N.  p.  348.)  The  stations  mentioned  in  the  Iti- 
nerary (1.  c.)  are ; — 

From  Venusia  to  Opinum  - - - xv.  m.p. 

Ad  fluv.  Bradanum  xxix. 


* Both  these  distances  are  overstated,  and  should 
probably  be  corrected  as  suggested  by  the  numbers 
in  parentheses.  The  same  distances  are  given  in 
the  Tab.  Pent,  thus : — 

Capua  to  Suessula  - - - ix.  m.  p. 

Nola  . - . - - - - ix. 

Ad  Teglanum  ------  v. 

Nuceria  ------  ix. 
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From  Venusia  to  Potentia  {Potenza)  xxiv. 

Acidii  (?)  - - - xxiv. 

Grumentum  {Sapo- 

nara)  - - - xxviii. 

Semuncla  (?)  - - xxvii. 

Nerulum  - xvi. 

None  of  the  above  stations  can  be  identified,  except 
Potentia  and  Grumentum,  and  the  distances  are  in 
some  cases  certainly  erroneous.  The  same  line  of 
route  is  given  in  the  Tabula,  but  in  a very  confused 
and  corrupt  manner.  The  stations  there  set  down  are 
wholly  different  from  those  in  the  Itinerary,  but 
equally  uncertain.  Anxia  {Anzi),  between  Potentia 
and  Grumentum  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  identified. 

The  principal  work  on  the  Via  Appia  is  that  of 
Pratilli  {Della  Via  Appia,  fol.  Napoli,  1745);  but, 
unfortunately,  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon 
it.  Parts  of  the  route  have  been  carefully  and  accu- 
rately examined  by  Westphal,  Chaupy,  and  other 
writers  already  cited,  but  many  portions  still  remain 
to  be  explored;  and  accurate  measurements  are 
generally  wanting.  Nor  does  there  exist  any  map  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  on  which  dependence  can  be 
placed  in  this  respect.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VIA  AQUILIA.  [Via  Appia,  No.  5.] 

VIA  ARDEATINA.  [Ardea.J 
VIA  AURELIA,  one  of  the  principal  highways 
of  Italy,  which  led  from  Rome  to  Pisae  in  Etruria, 
and  thence  along  the  coast  of  Liguria  to  the 
Maritime  Alps.  It  was  throughout  almost  its  whole 
extent  a maritime  road,  proceeding,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, from  Rome  to  Alsium  on  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea,  whence  it  followed  the  coast-line  of  Etruria, 
with  only  a few  trifling  deviations,  the  whole  way  to 
Pisae.  The  period  of  its  construction  is  quite  un- 
certain. Its  name  sufficiently  indicates  that  it  was 
tbe  work  of  some  magistrate  of  the  name  of  Aurelius; 
but  which  of  the  many  illustrious  men  who  bore  this 
name  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Republic  was  the  au- 
thor of  it,  we  are  entirely  uninformed.  We  know  with 
certainty  that  it  was  in  use  as  a well-known  and  fre- 
quented highway  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  who  mentions 
it  as  one  of  the  three  roads  by  which  he  might 
proceed  to  Cisalpine  Gaul  (“  ab  infero  mari  Aurelia,” 
Phil.  xii.  9).  It  may  also  be  probably  inferred  that 
it  was  in  existence  as  far  as  Pisae,  when  the  road  was 
carried  from  that  city  to  Vada  Sabata  and  Dertona, 
the  construction  of  which  is  ascribed  by  Strabo  to 
Aemilius  Scaurus,  in  b.  c.  109  (Strab.  v.  p.  217). 
[Via  Aemilia  Scauri.]  This  continuation  of  the 
Aurelian  Way  seems  to  have  been  commonly  included 
under  the  same  general  name  as  the  original  road  ; 
though,  according  to  Strabo,  it  was  properly  called 
the  Aemilian  Way,  like  its  more  celebrated  name.sake 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  was  apparently  not  till  the 
reign  of  Augustus  that  the  line  of  road  was  carried 
along  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  from  Vada  Sa- 
bata to  Cemenelium,  and  thence  into  Gaul.  It  is 
certain,  at  least,  that  the  ancient  road,  of  which  the 
traces  are  still  visible,  was  the  work  of  that  emperor; 
and  we  know  also  that  the  Ligurian  tribes  who  in- 
habited the  Maritime  Alps  were  not  completely  re- 
duced to  subjection  till  that  period.  [Liguria.] 
The  Itineraries,  however,  give  the  name  of  Via  Au- 
relia to  the  whole  line  of  road  from  Rome  to  Arelate 
in  Gaul ; and  though  little  value  can  be  attached  to 
their  authority  on  this  point,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  name  was  frequently  used  in  this  more  ex- 
tended sense ; just  as  that  of  the  Via  Appia  was 
applied  to  the  whole  line  from  Rome  to  Brundusium, 
though  originally  carried  only  as  far  as  Capua. 
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The  stations  from  Rome,  as  far  as  Luna  in  Etruria, 
are  thus  given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.290,  &c.) : 


Lorium  (near  Casiel  Guido) 

xii.  M.p. 

Ad  Turres  (Monteront))  - - 

X. 

Pyrgi  (Sta  Severa) 

xii. 

Castrum  Novum  ( T.  di  Chiaruccia) 

viii. 

Centum  Cellae  (Civita  Vecchia) 

V. 

Martha  (Ad  Martam  fl.)  - 

X. 

Forum  Aurelii  (Monialto?) 

xxiv. 

Cosa  (Ansedonia)  - - - 

xxv. 

Ad  lacum  Aprilem  (Piilem) 

xxii. 

Salebro  (?)  - 

xii. 

Manliana  (?) 

ix. 

Populonium  (Ru.  of  Populonia) 

xii. 

Vada  Volaterrana  ( Vada) 

xxv. 

Ad  Herculem  (near  Livorno)  - 

xviii. 

Pisae  (Pisa)  - - - 

xii. 

Papiriana  ( Viareggio  ?)  - 

xi. 

Luna  (Luni) 

xxiv. 

The  stations  thence  along  the  coast  of  Ligu- 

ria  as  far  as  the  river  Varus  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  article  Liguria  ; and  the  distances  along  this 
part  of  the  line,  in  both  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and 
the  Tabula,  are  so  confused  and  corrupt  that  it  is 
useless  to  attempt  their  correction.  Even  of  that 
part  of  the  Via  Aurelia  above  given,  along  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  seveial  of  the  stations  are  very  uncertain,  and 
some  of  the  distances  are  probably  corrupt.  From 
Rome  to  Centum  Cellae,  indeed,  the  road  has  been 
carefully  examined  and  the  distances  verified  (West- 
phal,  Rvm.  Kamp.  pp.  162 — 169);  but  this  has  not 
been  done  farther  on ; and  as  the  road  traversed 
the  Maremma,  which  was  certainly  in  the  latter  ages 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  at  the  present  day,  a thinly- 
peopled  and  unhealthy  district,  several  of  the  stations 
vrere  probably  even  then  obscure  and  unimportant 
places.  The  Tabula,  as  usual,  gives  a greater  number 
of  such  stations,  sevei-al  of  which  may  be  identified  as 
the  points  where  the  mad  crossed  rivers  and  streams 
whose  names  are  known.  But  the  route  is  given 
very  confusedly,  and  the  distances  are  often  incor- 


rect, while  in  some  cases  they  are  omitted  altogether. 
From  Rome  to  m.p. 

Lorium  {Castel  Guidoi)  - - xii. 

Baebiana  (?)  - - - — 

Alsium  ( Paid)  . _ - vi. 

Pyrgi  (^Sta  Severa)  - - - x. 

Punicum  (^Sta  Marinella)  - — 

Castrum  Novum  (Tbrretfi  Chiaruccia)  ix. 
Centum  Cellae  (^Civita  Vecchia)  iv. 

(Ad)  Minionem  fl.  (^River  Mignone)  — • 

Graviscae  - - - — 

Tabellaria  (?)  - - - v. 

Ad  Martam  fl.  - . - ii. 

Forum  Aurelii  (^Montalto?)  - iii. 

(Ad)  Arminiam  fl.  (^River  Flora)  iv. 

Ad  Novas,  or  Ad  Nonas  - - iii. 

Sub  Cosam  - - - . ii. 

Cosa  (^Ansedonia)  - - - ii. 

(Ad)  Albiniam  fl.  (i2.  Albegna)  - ix. 

Telamonem  (^Porto  Talamone)  - iv. 

Hastam  - - - - viii. 

(Ad)  Umbronem  fl.  (^R.  Ombrone)  viiii.(?) 
Salebro  (?)  - - - - xii. 

Manliana  (?)  - - - - ix. 

Populonium  (Ru.  of  Populonia)  - xii. 

Vada Volaterrana  (Vada)  - xx.(?) 

Ad  Fines  _ . - - viii.(?) 

(Ad)  Piscinas  _ - - xiii.(?) 

Turrita  {Triturrita)  - - xvi.(?) 

Pisae  (Pwa)  - - - - ix.  (?) 


VIA  CASSIA. 

The  distances  between  Populonium  and  Pisae,  as 
well  as  those  between  Centum  Cellae  and  Cosa,  are 
in  many  cases  unintelligible  ; and  it  is  often  impos- 
sible to  say  to  which  of  the  stages  they  are  meant  to 
refer. 

The  Via  Aurelia  (in  the  more  extended  sense 
of  the  term,  as  used  in  the  Itineraries)  communi- 
cated with  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  the  Via  Aemilia 
by  two  different  routes ; the  one,  which  according  to 
Strabo  was  constructed  by  Aemilius  Scaurus  at  the 
same  time  that  he  continued  the  Via  Aurelia  to  Vada 
Sabata,  led  from  that  place  across  the  Apennines  to 
Aquae  Statiellae,  and  thence  to  Dertcna,to  which  place 
the  Via  Aemilia  had  probably  already  been  prolonged. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  217.)  The  other,  which  was  known  as 
the  Via  Postumia,  and  was  therefore  probably  con- 
structed at  a different  period,  led  from  Dertona  across 
the  mountains  direct  to  Genua.  Both  these  lines  are 
given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  in  the  Tabula ; 
though  in  the  former  they  are  confused  and  mixed 
up  with  the  direct  line  of  the  coast -road.  [Ligu- 
ria.] 

1.  From  Genua  to  Dertona  the  stations  were* — 

Libarnum  (Ru.  between  Arquata 

and  Serravalle)  - - xxxvi.  m.p. 

Dertona  {Tortona)  - - xxxv. 

The  continuation  of  this  route  thence  to  Pla- 
centia will  be  found  under  Via  Aemilia. 

2.  From  Dertona  to  Vada  Sabata  : — 

D.  to  Aquae  Statiellae  (^Acqui)  xxvii.  m.p. 

Crixia  (?)  - - xx. (xxii.  Ta6.) 

Canalicum  (?)  - x.  (xx.  Tab.) 

Vada  Sabata  ( Vado)  xii. 

(For  the  correction  of  these  distances  and  more 
detailed  examination  of  the  routes  in  question,  see 
Walckenaer,  Geographic  des  Gaules,  vol.  iii.  p. 
22  ) [E  H B ] 

VIA  CANDA'VIA.  [Via  Egnatia.'] 

VIA  CASSIA,  was  the  name  given  to  one  of  the 
principal  highroads  of  Italy  which  led  from  Rome 
through  the  heart  of  Etruria  to  Arretium,  and  thence 
by  Florentia  to  Luca.  The  period  of  its  construc- 
tion, as  well  as  the  origin  of  its  name,  is  unknown. 
We  learn  only  from  a passage  of  Cicero  that  it  was 
a well-known  and  frequented  highway  in  his  time, 
as  that  orator  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  three  roads 
by  which  he  could  proceed  to  Cisalpine  Gaul.  (Cic. 
Phil.  xii.  9.)  In  the  same  passage,  after  speaking 
of  the  Flaminian  Way  as  passing  along  the  Upper  Sea, 
and  the  Aurelian  along  the  Lower,  he  adds  : “ Etru- 
riam  discriminat  Cassia.”  Hence  it  is  clear  that  it 
was  the  principal  road  through  the  centre  of  that 
province,  and  is  evidently  the  same  given  in  the  An- 
tonine Itinerary  (p.  28.5),  though  it  is  there  erro- 
neously called  the  Via  Clodia.  But  indeed  the  oc- 
currence of  the  Forum  Cassii  upon  this  line  is  in 
itself  a sufficient  proof  that  it  was  the  Cassian  and 
not  the  Clodian  Way.  The  stations  there  set  down, 
with  their  distances,  are  as  follow : — m.  p. 

From  Rome  to  Baccanae  (^Baccano)  - - xxi. 

Sutrium  (Sutri)  - - - xii. 

Forum  Cassii  (near  Ve- 
tralld)  -----  xi. 

Volsinii  (^Bolsena)  - - xxviii. 

Clusium  (^Chiusi)  - - - xxx. 

Ad  Statuas  - - - - xii. 

Arretium  (^Arezzd)  - - xxv. 

Ad  Fines  -----  xxv. 

Florentia  (^Firenze)  - - xxv. 

Pistoria  (Pistoja)  - - - xxv. 

Luca  (Lucca)  - - - - xxv. 


VIA  ClMlNIA. 

The  Via  Cassia  branched  off  from  the  Via  Fla- 
minia  just  after  crossing  the  Tiber  by  the  Milvian 
Bridge,  3 miles  from  Rome.  It  then  ascended  the 
table-land,  and  proceeded  over  a dreary  and  mono- 
tonous plain  to  Baccanae  (^Baccano'),  situated  in  the 
basin  or  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.  Two  inter- 
mediate small  stations  are  given  in  the  Tabula : 
Ad  Sextum,  which,  as  its  name  imports,  was  situated 
6 miles  from  Rome,  and  thei’efore  3 from  the  Pons 
Milvius ; and  Veii,  6 miles  farther : but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  ancient  Via  Cassia,  like  the  modern 
highroad,  passed  by,  but  not  through,  the  ancient 
city  ; so  that  the  station  indicated  was  probably  that 
where  the  road  turned  off  to  Veii,  near  the  Isola 
Farnese.  The  Via  Clodia  separated  from  the  Cassia 
about  3 miles  beyond  the  station  Ad  Sextum,  and 
struck  off  through  Careiae  (^Galera)  and  Sabate 
(^Bracciand)  to  Forum  Clodii.  The  Tabula  again 
gives  an  intermediate  station,  between  Sutrium  and 
Forum  Cassii,  called  Vicus  Matrini,  the  ruins  of 
Avhich  are  still  visible  7 miles  beyond  Sutri;  and 
that  of  the  Aquae  Passeris,  now  called  the  Bagni  di 
Serpa,  12  miles  beyond  Forum  Cassii.  The  stations 
given  in  that  document  can  thus  be  identified  as  far 


as  Clusium.  They  are  ; — 

Ad  Sextum  - - vi.  m.p. 

Veii  (near  Isola  Famese)  - vi. 

Baccanae  {Baccano)  - - ix. 

Sutrium  (Sutri)  - - xii. 

Vicus  Matrini  - . - (omitted,  but 

should  be  vii.) 

Forum  Cassii  (Vetralla)  - iv. 

Aquae  Passeris  (Bagni  di  Serpa)  xi. 

Volsinii  (Bolsena)  - - ix. 

Ad  Palliam  Fluvium  (R.  Paglid)  — 

Clusium  (Chiusi)  - - ix. 


But  from  Clusium  to  Florentia  the  names  of  the 
stations  are  wholly  unknown,  and  cannot  be  identi- 
fied, with  the  exception  of  Arretium  ; and  the  entire 
route  is  given  in  so  confused  a manner  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  anything  of  it. 

Livy  tells  us  that  C.  Flaminius,  the  colleague  of 
M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  in  b.c.  187,  after  having  effec- 
tually reduced  tlie  Ligurian  tribes  that  had  infested 
the  territory  of  Bononia,  constructed  a road  from 
Bononia  to  Arretium  (Liv.  xxxix.  2).  But  it  is  re- 
markable that  we  never  hear  anything  more  of  this 
line  of  road,  which  would  seem  to  have  fallen  into 
disuse ; though  this  pass  across  the  Apennines, 
which  is  still  traversed  by  the  modern  highroad  from 
Florence  to  Bologna,  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  all. 
Cicero  indeed  might  be  thought  to  allude  to  this 
route  when  he  speaks  of  proceeding  into  Cisalpine 
Gaul  by  the  Via  Cassia  (1.  c.) ; but  the  absence  of 
any  allusion  to  its  existence  during  the  military 
operations  at  that  period,  or  on  any  other  occasion, 
seems  to  prove  conclusively  that  it  had  not  continued 
in  use  as  a military  highway. 

(For  a careful  examination  and  description  of  the 
portion  of  the  Via  Cassia  near  Rome,  see  Westphal, 
Rom.  Kamp.  147 — 153;  Nibby,  Vie  degli  An- 
iichi,  pp.  75 — 82.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VIA  ClMINIA,  a name  known  only  from  an  in- 
scription of  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Orell.  Inscr.  3306), 
was  probably  a short  cut  constructed  across  the  range 
of  the  Ciminian  hills,  leaving  the  Via  Cassia  to  the 
left,  and  following  nearly  the  same  line  as  the 
modern  road  over  the  same  hills.  (Holsten.  Not. 
ad  Cluv.  p.  67.)  [CmiNUS  Mons.]  [E.  H.  B.] 
VIA  CLODIA,  w'as  the  name  of  a highroad  that 
branched  off  from  the  Via  Cassia,  to  the  left,  about 
VOI-.  II. 
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10  miles  from  Rome,  near  the  inn  of  La  Storta, 
where  remaias  of  the  ancient  pavement,  indicat- 
ing its  direction,  may  still  be  seen.  The  name  of 
the  Via  Clodia  is  known  to  us  only  from  the  Itine- 
raries, and  from  inscriptions  of  imperial  date  (Orell. 
Inscr.  822,  3143);  but  from  the  form  of  the  name 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  dates  from  the  repub- 
lican period,  though  we  have  no  account  when  or  by 
whom  this  line  of  road  was  constructed.  The  Itine- 
raries indeed  seem  to  have  regarded  the  Via  Clodia 
as  the  main  line,  of  which  the  Via  Cassia  was  only 
a branch,  or  rather  altogether  confounded  the  two  ; 
but  it  is  evident  from  the  passage  of  Cicero  above 
quoted,  that  the  Via  Cassia  was,  properly  speaking, 
the  main  line,  and  the  Clodia  merely  a branch 
of  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  occurrence  of  a Forum 
Clodii  on  the  one  branch,  as  well  as  a Forum  Cassii 
on  the  other,  leave  no  doubt  which  were  the  true  lines 
designated  by  these  names.  The  course  of  the  Via 
Clodia  as  far  as  Sabate  (Bracciano)  admits  of  no 
doubt,  though  the  distances  given  in  the  Tabula  are 
corrupt  and  uncertain  ; but  the  position  of  Forum 
Clodii  is  uncertain,  and  the  continuation  of  the  line 
is  very  obscure.  It  appears  indeed  to  have  held  a 
course  nearly  parallel  with  that  of  the  Via  Cassia, 
through  Blera,  Tuscania,  and  Satm-nia;  but  from 
the  latter  place  the  Tabula  represents  it  as  proceed- 
ing to  Succosa  (Sub  Cosa),  which  would  be  an  ab- 
rupt turn  at  right  angles,  and  could  never  have  been 
the  direction  of  the  principal  line  of  road.  It  is 
probable  that  this  was  either  carried  up  the  valley 
of  the  Ombrone  to  Siena  (Sena  Julia),  or  proceeded 
across  the  marshy  plains  of  that  river  to  join  the  Via 
Aurelia.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture.  The  stations, 
as  given  in  the  Tabula  (the  only  one  of  the  Itinera- 
ries in  which  the  true  Via  Clodia  is  found),  ai-e  as 
follow : — 

From  Rome  to  Ad  Sextum  - vi.  m.p. 

Careiae  (Galera)  - ix. 

Ad  Novas  - - viii. 

Sabate  (Bracciano)  — 

Forum  Clodii  - — 

Blera  (Bieda)  - xvi.  (?) 

Marta  (Ad  Martam  fi.)  ix. 
Tuscania  (Toscanella)  — 
Maternum  (Famese  ?)  xii. 
Saturnia  (Satumia)  xviii. 

The  Antonine  Itinerary,  without  giving  the  route 
in  detail,  says  simply — 

A Roma  Foro  Clodii,  m.p.  xxxii. 

If  this  distance  be  correct.  Forum  Clodii  must  be 
placed  either  at  or  a little  beyond  Oriuolo,  which  is 
6 miles  beyond  Sabate  (Bracciano).  The  distance 
of  Griuolo  from  Rome  by  the  line  of  the  Via  Clodia 
(as  measured  on  Cell’s  map),  somewhat  exceeds  31 
miles.  But  the  distance  from  Blera  must,  in  that 
case,  be  greatly  overstated  ; the  actual  distance  from 
Oriuolo  to  Bieda  being  scarcely  more  than  10  miles. 
(Westphal,  iSom.  pp.  154 — 158;  Den- 

nis’s Etruria,  vol.  i.  p.  273:  but  the  distances 
there  cited,  in  the  note  from  the  Tabula,  are  in- 
correct.) [E.  H.  B.] 

VIA  DOMITIANA.  [Via  Appia,  No.  1.] 

VIA  EGNA'TIA  (^  'Eyvaria  656s,  Strab.  vii. 
p.  322,  seq.),  a Roman  military  road,  which  connected 
Illyria,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace.  We  are  almost 
totally  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  this 
road.  The  assumption  that  it  was  constructed  by  a 
certain  person  named  Egnatius,  who  was  likewise 
the  founder  of  the  town  Egnatia,  or  Gnatia,  between 
Barium  and  Brundusium,  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  is 
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a mere  conjecture,  which  cannot  be  supported  by  any 
authority.  We  may,  however,  make  some  approxi- 
mation towards  ascertaining  the  date  of  its  con- 
struction, or,  at  all  events,  that  of  a portion  of  it. 
Strabo,  in  the  passage  cited  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  says  that  Polybius  estimated  the  length  of 
the  via,  between  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  and  the 
city  of  Thessalonica,  at  267  Roman  miles;  whence  it 
appears  that  this  portion  of  it  at  least  was  extant  in 
the  time  of  Polybius.  Consequently,  as  that  historian 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  century  b.  c., 
we  may  infer  with  tolerable  certainty  that  the  road 
must  have  been  commenced  shortly  after  the  reduc- 
tion of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  168. 
Whether  the  eastern  portion  of  the  road,  namely, 
that  between  Thessalonica  and  Cypsela,  a town  10 
miles  beyond  the  left,  or  E.,  bank  of  the  Hebrus, 
was  also  completed  in  the  time  of  Polybius,  is  a 
point  which  cannot  be  so  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
For  although  Strabo,  in  the  same  passage,  after  men- 
tioning the  length  of  the  road,  from  its  commence- 
ment to  its  termination  at  Cypsela,  proceeds  to  say 
that,  if  we  follow  Polybius,  we  must  add  178  stadia 
to  make  up  the  number  of  Roman  miles,  because  that 
writer  computed  8 stadia  and  2 plethra,  or  8^ 
stadia,  to  the  Roman  mile,  instead  of  the  usual  com- 
putation of  exactly  8;  yet  Strabo  may  then  be 
speaking  only  of  the  historian’s  general  practice, 
without  any  reference  to  this  particular  road.  And, 
on  the  whole,  it  may  perhaps  be  the  more  probable 
conclusion  that  the  eastern  portion  of  the  road  was 
not  constructed  till  some  time  after  the  Romans  had 
been  in  possession  of  Macedonia. 

According  to  the  same  geographer,  who  is  the 
chief  authority  with  regard  to  this  via,  its  whole 
length  was  535  Roman  miles,  or  4280  stadia;  and 
although  the  first  portion  of  it  had  two  branches, 
namely,  one  from  Epidamnus  or  Dyrrachium  and 
another  from  Apollonia,  yet,  from  whichever  of  those 
towns  the  traveller  might  start,  the  length  of  the 
road  was  the  same.  Into  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment we  shall  inquire  further  on.  Strabo  also  men- 
tions that  the  first  part  of  the  road  was  called  in 
Candavium  (ewl  Kai^Saomas),  and  this  name  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  Roman  writers.  Thus  Cicero 
(^ad  Att.  in.  1)  speaks  of  travelling  “per  Canda- 
viam,”  and  Caesar  (5.  C.  iii.  79)  mentions  it  as  the 
direct  route  into  Macedonia.  It  does  not,  however, 
very  clearly  appear  to  how  much  of  the  road  this 
name  was  applicable.  Tafel,  who  has  written  a 
work  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
appellation  of  Candavia  may  be  considered  to  extend 
from  the  commencement  of  the  via,  including  the 
two  branches  from  Dyrrachium  and  Apollonia,  to  the 
town  of  Lychnidus.  (Z>e  Via  mil.  Rom.  Egnatia, 
Proleg.  p.  xcix.  Tubing.  1842.)  But  this  limitation 
is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  unsupported  by  any  au- 
thority ; and  it  would  perhaps  be  a juster  inference 
from  the  words  of  Strabo  to  assume  that  the  name 
“ Candavia  ” was  applicable  to  the  road  as  far  as 
Thessalonica,  as  Col.  Leake  appears  to  have  done. 
(^Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  311.)  The  point  to 
be  determined  is,  what  does  Strabo  mean  by  “ the 
first  part  ? ” The  road  in  its  whole  extent  he  says 
is  called  “ Via  Egnatia,”  and  the  first  part  “ in 
Candaviam  ” ('H  fikv  ovv  iracra  'Eyyaria  KaKeirai. 
H 5e  irpcaTT]  eVl  KarSaovtas  \4yerai,  K.  t.  A.) ; and 
from  what  follows  it  is  evident  that  he  contemplated 
the  division  of  the  parts  at  Thessalonica,  since  he 
gives  the  separate  measurement  as  far  as  that  town, 
which  is  just  half  the  whole  length  of  the  road. 


We  will  consider  the  road  as  far  as  Tliessalonica, 
or  the  Via  Candavia,  fir-st,  and  then  proceed  to  the 
remainder  of  the  Egnatian  Way.  Strabo  (?.  c.  and 
p.  326)  lays  down  the  general  direction  of  the  road 
as  follows : After  passing  Mount  Candavia,  it  ran  to 
the  towns  of  Lychnidus  and  Pylon ; which  last,  as 
its  name  implies,  was  the  border  town  between 
Illyria  and  Slacedonia.  Hence  it  proceeded  by  Bar- 
nus  to  Heracleia,  and  on  through  the  territory  of  the 
Lyncestae  and  Eordaei  through  Edessa  and  Pella  to 
Thessalonica.  The  whole  extent  of  this  line,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  was  267  Roman  miles;  and  this 
computation  will  be  found  to  agree  pretty  accurately 
with  the  distance  between  Dyrrachium  and  Thessa- 
lonica as  laid  down  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary.  Ac- 
cording to  that  work,  as  edited  by  Parthey  and 
Pinder  (Berlin,  1848),  who  have  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  numbers,  the  stations  and  distances 
between  those  two  places,  starting  from  Dyrrachium, 
were  as  follow  (p.  151); — 


Clodiana  - 

- 33 

miles. 

Scampa  - . - 

- 20 

„ 

Tres  Tabernae  - 

- 28 

liignidus  (Lychnidus)  - 

- 27 

V 

Nicias  - 

- 32 

Heraclea  - 

- 11 

Cellae 

- 34 

99 

Edessa  - - _ 

- 28 

99 

Pella 

- 28 

99 

Thessalonica 

- 28 

97 

269 

The  difference  of  2 miles  probably  arises  from 
some  variation  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Itinerary.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that,  according  to 
Wesseling’s  edition  (p.  318,  seq.),  the  distance  is  11 
miles  more,  or  280  miles,  owing  to  variations  in  the 
text.  According  to  the  Tab.  Pent,  the  whole  dis- 
tance was  279  miles,  or  10  more  than  that  given  in 
the  Itinerary;  but  there  are  great  discrepancies  in 
the  distances  between  the  places. 

The  last-named  work  gives  307  miles  as  the  sum 
of  the  distances  between  Apollonia  and  Thessalonica; 
or  38  miles  more  than  the  route  between  Dyrrachium 
and  the  latter  town.  Both  these  routes  united,  ac- 
cording to  the  Itinerary,  at  Clodiana;  and  the  dis- 
tance from  Apollonia  to  Clodiana  was  49  miles, 
while  that  from  Dyrrachium  to  the  same  place  was 
only  33.  This  accounts  for  16  miles  of  the  differ- 
ence, and  the  remainder,  therefore,  must  be  sought 
in  that  part  of  the  road  which  lay  between  Clodiana 
and  Thessalonica.  Here  the  stations  are  the  same 
as  those  given  in  the  route  from  Dyrrachium,  with 
the  exception  of  the  portion  between  Lychnidus  and 
Heracleia;  where,  instead  of  the  single  station  of 
Nicias,  we  have  two,  viz.,  Scirtiana,  27  miles  from 
Lychnidus,  and  Castra,  15  miles  from  Scirtiana. 
And  as  the  distance  between  Castra  and  Heracleia  is 
stated  at  12  miles,  it  follows  that  it  was  11  miles 
farther  from  Lychnidus  to  Heracleia  by  this  route 
than  by  that  through  Nicias.  This,  added  to  the 
16  miles  extra  length  to  Clodiana,  accounts  for  27 
miles  of  the  difference ; but  there  still  remain  1 1 
miles  to  make  up  the  discrepancy  of  38 ; and,  as  the 
stations  are  the  same,  this  difference  arises  in  all 
probability  from  variations  in  the  MSS. 

According  to  the  Itin.  Hierosol.  (p.  285,  seq., 
Berlin  ed.),  which  names  all  the  places  where  tbe 
horses  were  changed,  as  well  as  the  chief  towns,  the 
total  distance  between  Apollonia  and  Thessalonica 
was  300  miles ; which  differs  very  slightly  from  that 
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of  the  Itinerary,  though  there  are  several  variations 
in  the  route. 

Now,  if  we  apply  what  has  been  said  to  the 
remark  of  Strabo,  that  the  distance  from  Thessa- 
lonica  was  the  same  whether  the  traveller  started 
from  Epidamnus  (Dyrrachium)  or  from  Apollonia, 
it  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  such  could  have 
been  the  case  if  the  junction  of  the  two  branches 
existed  in  his  time  also  at  Clodiana;  since,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  it  was  16  miles  farther  to  that 
place  from  Apollonia  than  from  Dyrrachium  ac- 
cording to  the  Itin.  Ant.;  and  the  Itin.  Hierosol. 
makes  it  24  miles  farther.  Indeed  the  maps  vvould 
seem  to  show  that  if  the  two  branches  were  of  equal 
length,  their  junction  must  have  taken  place  to  the 
E.  of  Lake  Lychnitis;  the  branch  from  Dyrrachium 
passing  to  the  N.  of  that  lake,  and  that  from  Apol- 
lonia to  the  S.  But,  although  Burmeister,  in  his 
review  of  Tafel’s  work  (in  Zimmerman’s  Zeitschrift 
fur  die  Alterthumswissenschaft,  1840,  p.  1148). 
adopted  such  an  hypothesis,  and  placed  the  junction 
at  Heracleia,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  assumption 
can  be  supported  by  any  authority. 

Clodiana,  where  the  two  branches  of  the  Via 
Egnatia,  or  Candavia,  united,  was  seated  on  the  river 
Genusus  (the  Tjerma  or  Skurribi).  From  this  point 
the  valley  of  the  river  naturally  indicated  the  course 
of  the  road  to  the  E.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  hi.  p.  312.)  . 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  second,  or 
eastern,  portion  of  the  Egnatian  Way,  viz.,  that  be- 
tween Thessalonica  and  Cypsela. 

The  whole  length  of  this  route,  according  to 
Strabo,  was  268  Eoman  miles;  and  the  distances  set 
down  in  the  Itin.  Ant.  amount  very  nearly  to  that 
sum,  or  to  265,  as  follows.  (Find,  and  Parth.  p. 
157 ; Wess.  p.  330,  seq.) 


Apollonia  - - - 

- 36 

miles. 

Amphipolis 

- 32 

Philippi  - 

- 32 

Acontisma 

- 21 

9) 

Otopisus  (Topirus) 

- 18 

11 

Stabulum  Diomedis 

- 22 

11 

Maximianopolis  - 

- 18 

11 

Brizice  or  Brendice 

- 20 

Trajanopolis 

- 37 

11 

Cypsela  - - - 

» 29 

11 

265 

11 

Another  route  given  in  the  same  Itinerary  (Wess. 
p.  320,  seq.)  does  not  greatly  vary  from  the  above, 
but  is  not  carried  on  to  Cypsela.  This  adds  the 
following  stations: — Melissurgis,  between  Thessalo- 
nica and  Apollonia,  Neapolis,  between  Philippi  and 
Acontisma,  Cosintas,  which  according  to  Tafel  (pars 
ii.  p.  21)  is  meant  for  the  river  Cossinites,  be- 
tween Topirus  and  Maximianopolis,  and  Milolitum 
and  Tempyra,  between  Brendice  and  Trajanopolis. 
The  Itin.  Hierosol.  makes  the  distance  only  250 
miles. 

Many  remains  of  the  Egnatian  Way  are  said  to 
be  still  traceable,  especially  in  the  neighboui'hood  of 
Thessalonica.  (Beaujour,  Voy.  militaire  dans  V Em- 
pire Othoman,  vol.  i.  p.  205.)  [T.  H.D.] 

VIA  FLAMINIA  (fj  ^Xafuvla  ^5ds),  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  important  of  the  highroads  of 
Italy,  which  led  from  Rome  direct  to  Ariminum, 
and  may  be  considered  as  the  Great  North  Road  of 
the  Romans,  being  the  principal  and  most  frequented 
line  of  communication  with'Hhe  whole  of  the  north 
of  Italy.  It  w'as  also  one  of  the  first  of  the  great 
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highways  of  which  we  know  with  certainty  the  period 
of  constraction,  having  been  made  by  C.  Flaminius 
during  his  censorship  (b.  c.  220),  with  the  express 
purpose  of  opening  a free  communication  with  the 
Gaulish  territory,  which  he  had  himself  reduced  to 
subjection  a few  years  before.  (Liv.  Epit.  xx.)  It  is 
therefore  certainly  a mistake,  when  Strabo  ascribes  it 
to  C.  Flaminius  (the  son  of  the  preceding),  who  was 
consul  together  with  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  the 
author  of  the  Aemilian  Way,  in  b.  c.  187,  and  him- 
self constructed  a road  from  Bononia  to  Arretium. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  2 ; Strab.  v.  p.  217.)  It  is  certain 
that  the  Flaminian  Way  was  in  existence  long  be- 
fore, and  its  military  importance  was  already  felt 
and  known  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  the 
consul  Sempronius  proceeded  by  it  to  Ariminum,  to 
watch  the  movements  and  oppose  the  advance  of 
Hannibal.  (Liv.xxii.il.)  Throughout  the  period 
of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  under  the  Empire,  it  was 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  frequented  of  the 
highways  of  Italy.  Cicero,  in  one  of  the  Philippics, 
says  there  were  three  ways  which  led  from  Rome  to 
Cisalpine  Gaul : the  Flaminian  by  the  Upper  Sea  (the 
Adriatic),  the  Aurelian  by  the  Lower,  and  the  Cas- 
sian  through  the  midst  of  Etruria  (^Phil.  xii.  9). 
During  the  contest  between  the  generals  of  Vespa- 
sian and  Vitellius  (a.  d.  69)  the  military  importance 
of  the  Flaminian  Way  was  fully  brought  out,  and  it 
was  felt  that  its  possession  would  be  almost  decisive 
of  the  victory.  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  86,  iii.  52,  &c.) 
Tacitus  alludes  to  the  extent  to  which  this  great 
highway  was  at  this  period  frequented,  and  the  conse- 
quent bustle  and  crowding  of  the  towns  on  its  course 
(/A  ii.  64).  Most  of  these,  indeed,  seem  to  have 
grown  up  into  flourishing  and  populous  places,  mainly 
in  consequence  of  the  traffic  along  the  line  of  road. 

So  important  a highway  was  naturally  the  object 
of  much  attention, and  great  pains  were  taken  not  only 
to  maintain,  but  to  restore  and  improve  it.  Thus,  in 
B.c.  27,  when  Augustus  assigned  the  care  of  the  other 
highways  to  different  persons  of  consular  dignity,  he 
reserved  for  himself  that  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  and 
completely  restored  it  throughout  its  whole  length 
from  Rome  to  Ariminum,  a service  which  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  erection  of  two  triumphal  arches 
in  his  honour,  one  at  Rome,  the  other  at  Ariminum, 
the  latter  of  which  is  still  standing.  [Ariminum.] 
Again,  at  a later  period,  Vespasian  added  materially 
to  the  convenience  of  the  road  by  constructing  a 
tunnel  through  the  rock  at  a place  called  Intercisa, 
now  known  as  II  Furlo,  a work  which  still  subsists 
in  its  integrity.  [Inteboisa.]  This  remarkable 
passage  is  particularly  noticed  by  the  poet  Claudian, 
who  has  left  us  a general  description  of  the  Flami- 
nian Way,  by  which  the  emperor  Honorius  proceeded, 
in  A.  D.  404,  from  Ravenna  to  Rome.  (Claudian, 
de  VI.  Cons.  Hon.  494 — 522.)  Indeed,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Empire,  when  the 
emperors  for  the  most  part  took  up  their  residence 
at  Mediolanum  or  Ravenna,  the  Flaminian  Way, 
which  constituted  the  direct  line  of  communication 
between  those  cities  and  Rome,  must  have  become  of 
still  greater  importance  than  before. 

One  proof  of  the  important  influence  exercised  by 
this  great  line  of  highway,  is  afforded  by  the  circum- 
stance that,  like  the  Aemilian  Way,  it  gave  name  to 
one  of  the  provinces  of  Italy  in  the  later  division  of 
that  country  under  the  Empire;  though,  by  a strange 
confusion  or  perverseness,  the  name  of  Flaminia  was 
given,  not  to  the  part  of  Umbria  which  was  actually 
traversed  by  the  Via  Flaminia,  but  tc  the  eastern 
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portion  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  which  should  naturally 
liave  been  included  in  Aemilia.  [Italia,  p.  OS.] 

There  is  no  doubt,  from  the  description  of  Clau- 
dian  above  cited,  compared  with  the  narrative  in 
Tacitus  of  the  movements  of  the  Vitellian  and 
Vespasian  armies  in  A.  d.  69,  that  the  main  line  of 
the  Via  Flaminia  continued  the  same  throughout 
the  Roman  Empire,  but  we  find  it  given  in  the  Iti- 
neraries with  some  deviations.  The  principal  of 
these  was  between  Narnia  and  Forum  Flaminii, 
where  the  original  road  ran  direct  from  Narnia  to 
Mevania,  while  a branch  or  loop  made  a circuit  by 
Interamna  and  Spoletium,  which  appears  to  have 
come  to  be  as  much  frequented  as  the  main  line,  so 
that  in  both  the  Antonine  and  Jerusalem  Itineraries 
this  branch  is  given,  instead  of  the  direct  line. 
Another  route  given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
(p.  311)  follows  the  line  of  the  old  Flaminian  Way 
as  far  as  Nuceria,  but  thence  turns  abruptly  to 
the  right  across  the  main  ridge  of  the  Apennines, 
and  descends  the  valley  of  the  Potentia  to  Ancona. 
Though  given  in  the  Itinerary  under  the  name  of 
the  Via  Flaminia,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
this  route  was  ever  properly  so  called.  Before  enu- 
merating the  stations  and  distances  along  this  cele- 
brated line  of  road,  as  recorded  in  the  different  Iti- 
neraries, it  will  be  well  to  give  a brief  general  de- 
scription of  its  course,  especially  of  that  part  of  it 
nearest  to  Rome. 

The  Via  Flaminia  issued  from  the  gate  of  the  same 
name,  the  Porta  Flaminia,  which  was  situated  nearly 
on  the  same  site  as  the  modern  Porta  del  Popolo,  but 
a little  farther  from  the  Tiber,  and  was  carried 
thence  in  a direct  line  to  the  Pons  Milvius  {Ponte 
Molle),  where  it  crossed  the  Tiber.  This  celebrated 
bridge,  which  so  often  figures  in  Roman  history, 
was  reckoned  to  be  3 miles  from  Rome,  though 
only  2 from  the  Porta  Flaminia,  the  distances  being 
as  usual  computed  from  the  ancient  gate,  the  Porta 
Ratumena.  After  crossing  the  Tiber,  the  Flaminian 
Way  turned  to  the  right,  keeping  pretty  close  to  the 
river,  while  the  Via  Cassia,  which  diverged  from  it 
at  this  point,  ascended  the  table-land  and  proceeded 
nearly  due  N.  The  line  of  the  Via  Flaminia  is 
here  distinctly  marked  by  the  remains  of  several 
ancient  sepulchres,  with  which  its  course  was  studded 
on  both  sides,  like  the  Via  Appia  and  Latina,  for 
some  miles  from  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  number  of 
such  sepulchres  on  the  line  of  the  Via  Flaminia  is 
particularly  noticed  by  Juvenal  (i.  171).  One  of 
these,  which  was  discovered  in  the  17th  century 
at  a place  called  Grotta  Rossa,  obtained  much  cele- 
brity fi’om  being  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  family 
of  Ovid,  though  in  reality  it  belonged  to  a family  of 
the  name  of  Nasonius,  which  could  have  no  connec- 
tion with  the  poet,  whose  cognomen  only  was  Naso. 

Six  miles  from  the  Milvian  Bridge  (at  a place 
now  called  Prima  Porta)  was  the  station  of  Saxa 
Rubra,  or  Ad  Rubras  as  it  is  called  in  the  Itineraries, 
which,  from  its  proximity  to  Rome,  and  its  position  on 
the  great  northern  highway,  is  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  history.  [Saxa.  Rubra.]  It  was  here  that  the 
Via  Tiberina  parted  from  the  Flaminia,  and, 
turning  off  to  the  right,  followed  closely  the  valley 
of  the  river,  while  the  main  line  of  the  more  impor- 
tant highway  ascended  the  table-land,  and  held 
nearly  a straight  course  to  the  station  of  Rostrata 
Villa,  which  is  placed  by  the  Antonine  Itinerary  24 
miles  from  Rome.  The  exact  site  of  this  cannot  be 
identified,  but  it  must  have  been  a little  short  of 
Rignano.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Tabula  or  Je- 
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rusalem  Itinerary,  both  of  which,  on  the  contrary, 
give  another  station,  Ad  Vicesimum,  which,  as  its 
name  imports,  was  situated  20  miles  from  Rome, 
and,  therefore,  11  from  Ad  Rubras.  It  must  there- 
fore have  been  situated  a little  beyond  the  Monte 
di  Guardia,  but  was  evidently  a mere  Mutatio,  or 
station  for  changing  horses,  and  no  ruins  mark  the 
site.  But  the  course  of  the  Via  Flaminia  can  be 
traced  with  certainty  across  this  table-land  to  the 
foot  of  Soracte,  by  portions  of  the  ancient  pavement 
still  existing,  and  ruined  tombs  by  the  roadside. 
The  next  station  set  down  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary 
and  the  Tabula  is  Aqua  Viva,  12  miles  beyond  Ad 
Vicesimum,  and  this  is  identified  beyond  a doubt 
with  the  Osteria  delV  Acqua  Viva,  which  is  just 
at  the  required  distance  (32  miles)  from  Rome. 
Thence  the  ancient  road  proceeded  direct  to  the 
Tiber,  leaving  Civita  Castellana  (the  ancient  Fescen- 
nium)  on  the  left,  and  crossed  the  Tiber  a little  above 
Borghetto,  where  the  remains  of  the  ancient  bridge 
are  still  visible,  and  still  known  as  the  Pile  diAugusto. 
Thence  it  proceeded  in  a straight  line  to  Ocri- 
culum,  the  ruins  of  which  are  situated  below  the 
modern  town  of  Otricoli.  Ocriculum  was  12  M.  P. 
from  Aqua  Viva,  or  44  from  Rome,  according  to  the 
detailed  distances  of  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  which 
are  exactly  correct.  The  Antonine  Itinerai’y  makes 
the  distance  in  one  place  45,  in  another  47  miles. 
{Itin.  Ant.  pp.  125,  311;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  613.  For 
a detailed  examination  of  this  first  portion  of  the 
Via  Flaminia,  see  Westphal,  Romische  Kampagne, 
pp.  133 — 145  ; Nibby,  Vie  degli  Antichi,  pp.  57 — 
74.) 

The  remainder  of  the  route  must  be  more  briefly 
described.  From  Ocriculum  it  led  direct  to  Narnia 
(12  miles),  where  it  crossed  the  Nar  by  the  famous 
bridge,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  the  admiration 
of  travellers,  and,  quitting  altogether  the  valley  of  the 
Nar,  crossed  the  hills  nearly  in  a straight  line  due 
N.  to  Mevania  {Bevagna),  passing  -by  a station  Ad 
Martis  ( 1 6 M.  P. ),  and  thence  to  Mevania  ( 1 6 M.  P.) : 
whence  it  proceeded  to  Forum  Flaminii,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines.  But  the  distances  here  have 
not  been  examined  in  detail,  and  most  of  the  Itine- 
raries (as  already  mentioned)  give  the  circuitous  or 
loop  line  (nearly  coinciding  with  the  modern  road) 
by  Interamna  and  Spoletium  to  Forum  Flaminii. 
The  stations  on  this  road  were  according  to  the 
Itin.  Ant. : — 

Interamna  {Terni)  - - - viii.  M.  p. 

Spoletium  {Spoleto)  - - - xviii. 

Forum  Flaminii  - xviii. 

but  the  Jenisalem  Itinerary,  which  gives  them  in 
greater  detail,  makes  the  total  distance  somewhat 
greater.  The  stations  as  there  set  down  are  : — 


Interamna  {Terni)  - - - 

viii.  M.P. 

Tres  Tabernae  - - - - 

iii. 

Fanum  Fugitivi  - - - 

X. 

Spoletium  {Spoleto)  - - - 

vii. 

Sacraria  {Le  Vene,  at  the  sources 

of  the  Clitumnus)  - - - 

viii. 

Treba  {Trevt)  - 

iiii. 

Fulginium  {Foligno) 

V. 

Forum  Flaminii  - 

iii. 

The  position  of  Fonim  Flaminii  is  well  ascertained 
at  a place  called  S.  Giovanni  in  Forifiamma,  where 
its  ruins  are  still  visible.  This  is,  however,  little 
more  than  2 miles  from  Foligno,  but  is  correctly 
placed  by  the  Itineraries  12  miles  from  Nuceria 
{Nocera).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  foun- 
dation of  the  town  of  Forum  Flaminii  was  contempo- 
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rary  with  the  construction  of  the  highroad  itself: 
it  was  judiciously  placed  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Apennines,  where  the  passage  of  those  mountains 
may  be  considered  to  have  commenced.  Thence 
the  highway  followed  nearly  the  same  line  as  the 
modern  road  from  Foligno  to  Fano,  skirting  the 
main  ridge  of  the  Apennines,  and  the  principal  sta- 
tions can  be  identified  without  difficulty.  It  passed 
by  Helvillum  (^Sigillo),  crossed  the  central  ridge  of 
tlie  Apennines  at  La  Schieggia  (probably  Ad  Ensem 
of  the  Tabula),  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the 
iCanttano,  a tributary  of  the  Metaurus,  passing  by 
Cales  or  Calles  (^Cagli),  Intercisa  (the  Passo  del 
Furlo),  and  emerging  into  the  valley  of  the  Me- 
taurus at  Forum  Sempronii  (^Fossombrone'),  whence 
it  descended  the  course  of  that  river  to  Fanum 
Fortunae  (^Fano)  on  the  Adriatic,  and  thence  along 
the  coast  to  Ariminum  (^Rimini'),  where  it  joined 
the  Via  Aemilia. 

We  may  now  recapitulate  the  distances  as  given, 
first,  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  125): — 

From  Rome  to 

Rostrata  Villa  - - - - xxiv.  m.p. 

Ocriculum  (^Otricoli)  - - xxi. 

Narnia  {Narni)  . - _ xii. 

Ad  Martis  (near  Massa')  - - xvi. 

Mevania  (Bevagna)  - - - xvi. 

Nuceria  (Nocera')  - - - xviii. 

Helvillum  (Sigillo')  - - - xiv. 

Calles  (^Cagli)  . . . xxiii. 

Forum  Sempronii  (Fossombrone')  xviii. 

Fanum  Fortunae  (^Fano)  - - xvi. 

Pisaurum  (^Pesaro)  - - - viii. 

Ariminum  (^Rimini)  - - xxiv. 

These  distances  are  all  approximately  correct. 
The  stations  are  given  more  in  detail  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Itinerary  (p.  613),  as  follow: — 

From  Rome  to 

Ad  Rubras  (Prtma  Porta)  - - ix.M.p. 

Ad  Vicesimum  - - - - xi. 

Aqua  Viva ( Osteria  delt  Acqua  Viva)  xii. 

Ocriculum  QOtricoli)  - . - xii. 

Narnia  (^Narni)  - - - - xii. 

Interamna  (Temi)  - - - viii. 

Tres  Tabernae  - - - - iii. 

Fanum  Fugitivi  (^Monte  Somma)  - x. 

Spoletium  (Spoleto)  - - - vii. 

Sacraria  (Ae  Vene)  - - - viii. 

Trebia  {Trevi)  - - - - iv. 

Fulginium  {^Foligno)  - - - v. 

Forum  Flarainii  (5.  Gio.  in  Fori- 
fiamma)  - - - - iii. 

Nuceria  {Nocera)  - _ . xii. 

Ptaniae,  probably  Tadinum  ( Gualdo)  viii. 

Herbellonium  (?)  - - - vii. 

Ad  Ensem  {La  Schieggia)  - - x. 

Ad  Calem  (Cagli)  _ - _ xiv. 

Intercisa  {II  Furlo)  - - - ix. 

Forum  Sempronii  {Fossombrone)  - ix. 

Ad  Octavum  - - - - ix. 

Fanum  Fortunae  {Fano)  - - viii. 

Pisaurum  {Pesaro)  - - - viii. 

Ariminum  {Rimini)  - t - xxiv. 

The  whole  distance  from  Rome  to  Ariminum  ac- 
cording to  this  Itinerary  is  therefore  222  miles,  while 
the  Antonine  (following  the  more  direct  line)  makes 
it  210  miles.  The  Tabula  adds  nothing  to  our  know- 
ledge of  this  route;  and  the  distances  are  much  less 
correct  than  in  the  other  two  Itineraries. 

The  branch  of  the  Flaminian  Way  which  struck 
off  from  the  main  line  at  Nuceria  and  crossed  the 
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Apennines  direct  to  Ancona,  is  thus  given  m the 
Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  311); — 

From  Nucei'ia  to 

Dubii  (?)  - - - - viii.  m.  p. 

Prolaqueum  {Pioraco)  - - viii. 

Septempeda  {S.  Severino)  - - xv. 

Treia  (Ru.  near  Treia)  - - ix. 

Auxiiuum  {Osimo)  - - xviii. 

Ancona  - - xii. 

Thence  a road  was  carried  along  the  coast  by 
Sena  Gallica  to  Fanum  Fortunae,  where  it  rejoined 
the  main  line  of  the  Via  Flaminia.  The  stations 
were : — 

Ad  Aesim  fl.  {R.  Esino)  - - viii.  m.  p. 

Sena  Gallica  {Sinigaglia)  - - xii. 

Ad  Pirum  (?)  - - - viii. 

Fanum  Fortunae  {Fano)  - - viii. 

All  the  above  distances  appear  to  be  at  least  ap- 
proximately correct.  (For  a full  and  careful  ex- 
mination  of  the  line  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  and  the 
distances  of  the  stations  upon  it,  see  D’Anville, 
Analyse  Geographique  de  I'ltalie,  pp.  147 — 
162.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VIA  LABICANA  {g  AaSiKay^  686s)  was  one  of 
the  highroads  that  issued  from  the  Porta  Esquilina  at 
Rome.  It  was  evidently  originally  nothing  more  than 
a road  that  led  to  the  ancient  city  of  Labicum  (16 
miles  from  Rome),  but  was  subsequently  continued 
in  the  same  direction,  and,  after  sweeping  round  the 
E.  foot  of  the  Alban  hills,  it  joined  the  Via  Latina 
at  the  station  Ad  Pictas,  in  the  plain  between  them 
and  the  Volscian  mountains.  (Strab.  v.  p.  237.) 
This  route  was  in  many  respects  more  conve- 
nient than  the  proper  Via  Latina,  as  it  avoided  the 
ascent  and  descent  of  the  Alban  hills:  and  hence  it 
appears  to  have  become,  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  more  frequented  road  of  the  two;  so  that  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  gives  the  Via  Labicana  as  the 
regular  highroad  from  Rome  toBeneventum,and  after- 
wards gives  the  Via  Latina  as  falling  into  it.  {/tin. 
Ant.  pp.  304,  306.)  But  this  is  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  testimony  of  Strabo  {1.  c.),  and  the  usage  of  the 
Augustan  age,  which  is  generally  followed  by  modern 
writers.  Hence  the  Via  Labicana  will  be  here 
given  only  as  far  as  the  point  where  it  joins  the 
Latina. 

The  stations  set  down  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
are  merely — 

From  Rome  to  Ad  Quintanas  - - xv.  m.  p. 

Ad  Pictas  - - - x. 

The  Tabula  subdivides  the  latter  stage  into  two^ 
viz..  Ad  Statuas,  iii.  M.  P.,  and  thence  to  Ad  Pictas, 
vii.  ; thus  confirming  the  distance  in  the  Itinerary. 
The  station  Ad  Quintanas  was  undoubtedly  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  stands  the  village  of 
La  Colonna,  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Labicum.  The  line  of  the  ancient  road  from  Rome 
thither  followed  nearly  the  same  course,  though  with 
fewer  windings,  as  the  modern  road  to  Palestrina 
and  Valmontone.  It  is  described  in  the  article 
Labicum.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VIA  LATINA  {g  Aanv^  6S6s)  was  one  of  the 
principal  of  the  numerous  highroads  that  issued  from, 
the  gates  of  Rome,  and  probably  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient of  them.  Hence  we  have  no  account  of  the  time 
of  its  construction,  and- it  was  doubtless  long  in  use 
as  a means  of  communication  before  it  was  paved 
and  converted  into  a regular  highroad.  Some  road 
or  other  must  always  have  existed  between  Rome 
and  Tusculum;  while  again  beyond  the  Alban  hills 
the  valley  of  the  Sacco  (Trerus)  is  one  of  the 
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natural  lines  of  communication  that  must  have  been 
in  uso  from  the  earliest  times.  But  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  the  line  of  the  Via  Latina  was  completed 
as  a regular  road  till  after  the  complete  reduction 
of  both  the  Latins  and  Volscians  under  the  Roman 
authority.  It  is  true  that  Livy  speaks  of  the  Via 
Latina  as  if  it  already  existed  in  the  time  of  Corio- 
lanus  (ii.  39),  but  he  in  fact  uses  the  name  only  as 
a geographical  description,  both  in  this  passage  and 
again  in  the  history  b.  c.  296,  when  he  speaks  of 
Interamna  as  a colony  “ quae  via  Latina  est”  (x.  36). 
Neither  passage  affords  any  proof  that  the  road  was 
then  in  existence;  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  there 
was  already  a way  or  line  of  communication.  The 
coqrse  of  the  Via  Latina  is,  indeed,  more  natural  for 
such  a line  of  way  than  that  of  the  more  celebrated 
Via  Appia,  and  must  have  offered  less  difficulties 
before  the  construction  of  an  artificial  road.  Nor 
did  it  present  any  such  formidable  passes  in  a mili- 
tary point  of  view  as  that  of  Lautulae  on  the  Ap- 
pian  Way,  for  which  reason  it  was  the  route  chosen 
both  by  Pyrrhus  when  he  advanced  towards  Rome 
in  B.  c.  280,  and  by  Hannibal  in  b.  c.  211. 
(I,iv.  xxvi.  8,  9.)  On  the  latter  occasion  the  Car- 
thaginian general  seems  certainly  to  have  followed 
the  true  Via  Latina  across  Mount  Algidus  and  by 
Tusculum  (Liv.  1.  c.)  ; Pyrrhus,  on  the  contrary, 
turned  aside  from  it  as  he  approached  Praeneste, 
which  was  the  farthest  point  that  he  reached  in  his 
advance  towards  Rome. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  date  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Via  Latina,  it  is  certain  that  long  before 
the  close  of  the  Republic  it  was  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  frequented  highways  in  Italy. 
Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  many  roads  that  issued  from  the  gates  of  Rome 
(v.  p.  237),  and  takes  it  as  one  of  the  leading  and 
most  familiar  lines  of  demarcation  in  describing  the 
cities  of  Latium.  (i&.)  It  was,  however,  in  one 
respect  very  inferior  to  its  neighbour  the  Via  Appia, 
that  it  was  not  capable  of  any  considerable  extension, 
but  terminated  at  Casilinum,  where  it  joined  the 
Via  Appia.  (Sti-ab.  1.  c.)  There  was,  indeed,  a 
branch  road  that  was  continued  from  Teanum  by 
Allifae  and  Telesia  to  Beneventum ; but  though  this 
is  given  in  the  Itineraries  in  connection  with  the  Via 
Latina  (Itm.  Ant.  pp.  122,  304),  it  certainly  was 
not  generally  considered  as  forming  a part  of  that 
road,  and  was  merely  a cross  line  from  it  to  the 
Appian.  On  the  other  hand,  the  main  line  of  the 
Via  Latina,  which  descended  the  valley  of  the  Sacco, 
received  on  its  way  the  two  subordinate  lines  of  road 
called  the  Via  Labicana  and  Via  Pkaenestina, 
which  issued  from  Rome  by  a different  gate,  but 
both  ultimately  joined  the  Via  Latina,  and  became 
merged  in  it.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  Such  at  least  is  Strabo’s 
statement,  and  doubtless  was  the  ordinary  view  of 
the  case  in  his  time.  But  it  would  seem  as  if  at  a 
later  period  the  Via  Labicana  came  to  be  the  more 
frequented  road  of  the  two,  so  that  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  represents  the  Via  Latina  as  joining  the 
Labicana,  instead  of  the  converse.  (^Itin.  Ant.  p. 
306.) 

The  stations,  as  given  in  the  Itinerary  just  cited, 
are  as  follow: — 


Ad  Decimum 

- X.  M. 

Roboraria  - - - 

- iii.  (vi.) 

Ad  Pictas  - 

- xvii. 

Com  pi  turn  Anagninum 

- XV. 

Ferentinum  {Ferentino') 

- viii. 

Frusiuo  {Frosinone')  - 

- vii. 
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Fregellanum  (^Cepranoi)  - xiv.  w.r. 

Fabrateria  (5.  Giovanni  in 
Carico)  _ - - iii. 

Aquinum  (^Aquino')  - - viii. 

Casinum  (S.  Germano)  - vii, 

Teanum  (Teano')  - - xxvii. 

Gales  (^Calvi)  « - - vi. 

Casilinum  (^Capoua')  - - vii. 

Capua  (Sta  MarioH)  - - iii. 

(The  four  last  stages  are  supplied  from  the 
Tabula.  The  Antonine  Itinerary  gives  only  the 
branch  of  the  road  that  led,  as  above  noticed,  to 
Beneventum.) 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  its  course, 
as  above  set  down,  from  Rome  to  Ferentinum, 
the  Via  Latina  did  not  pass  through  any  town  of 
importance,  the  stations  given  being  mere  Muta- 
tiones,  or  places  for  changing  hwses.  But,  on 
account  of  the  importance  of  this  line  of  road,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  describe  it  somewhat  more  in 
detail.  ' 

The  Via  Latina  issued  from  the  Porta  Capena  to-  ' ' 
gether  with  the  Via  Appia.  It  was  not  till  about  ‘ i 
half-way  between  that  gate  and  the  later  Porta 
Appia  {Porta  di  S.  Sebastiano'),  that  the  two  sepa-  | j 
rated,  and  the  Via  Latina  pursued  its  own  course 
through  the  gate  in  the  walls  of  Aurelian  that  de-  i j 
rived  from  it  the  name  of  Porta  Latina.  From  this 
gate  (now  long  closed)  to  a point  2 miles  from  the 
Porta  Latina,  where  it  crosses  the  modern  road  from 
Rome  to  A Ibano,  the  line  of  the  ancient  road  may  be 
readily  traced  by  portions  of  the  pavement,  and  ruins  ! 
of  sepulchres,  with  which  the  Latin  Way.  as  well  as  the 
Flaminian  and  Appian  (Juv.  Sat.  i.  1 7 1),  was  bordered.  , I 

From  that  point  the  road  may  be  seen  proceeding  in  a 
perfectly  straight  line,  which  is  marked  from  distance 
to  distance  by  tombs  and  other  ruins,  to  the  foot  of  | 

the  Tusculan  hills.  The  only  one  of  these  ruins  * 

which  deserves  any  notice  is  that  commonly  called 
the  temple  of  Fortuna  Muliebris,  which  is  in  reality 
a sepulchre  of  imperial  times.  About  9 miles  from 
the  Porta  Capena  is  a farm  or  hamlet  called  3for-  * 

rena,  near  which  are  the  extensive  remains  of  a S 

Roman  villa,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Lucullus;  and  .* 

about  a mile  farther  must  be  placed  the  station  Ad  * 

Decimum,  the  10  miles  being  undoubtedly  reckoned  , 

from  the  Porta  Capena.  Almost  immediately  from 
this  point  began  the  ascent  of  the  Tusculan  hills : the 
road  still  preserved  nearly  its  former  direction,  leav- 
ing Grotta  Ferrata  on  the  right,  and  the  citadel  of 
Tusculum  on  the  left;  it  then  passed,  as  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Strabo  (v.  p.  237),  between  Tusculum 
and  the  Alban  Mount,  following  the  line  of  a deep 
valley  or  depression  between  them,  till  it  reached  the 
foot  of  Mount  Algidus,  and,  passing  through  a kind 
of  notch  in  the  ridge  of  that  mountain,  at  a place  now 
called  La  Cava,  descended  to  the  station  Ad  Pictas 
in  the  plain  below.  The  course  of  the  ancient  road 
may  be  distinctly  traced  by  remains  of  the  pave- 
ment still  visible  at  intervals  ; the  second  station, 
Roboraria  (if  the  distance  of  six  miles  given  in 
some  MSS.  be  correct),  must  have  stood  near 
the  ruins  of  a mediaeval  castle  called  Molara. 

Thence  to  Ad  Pictas  the  distance  is  stated  at 
17  miles,  which  is  certainly  greatly  above  the  truth. 

It  was  at  this  station  that  the  Via  Labicana  joined 
the  Latina;  and  from  this  circumstance,  compared 
with  the  distances  given  thence  to  Ferentinum, 
we  may  place  the  site  of  Ad  Pictas  somewhere  near 
the  Osteria  di  Mezza  Selva,  about  10  miles  beyond 
Roboraria  Strabo  calls  it  210  stadia  26\  miles)  ii 
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from  Rome,  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  he  measured 
the  distance  by  the  Via  Latina  or  the  Labicana  (v. 
p.  237).  The  actual  distance  of  Ferentinum  (con- 
cerning which  there  is  no  doubt)  from  Rome  is  49 
miles ; and  the  Compitum  Anagninum  is  correctly 
placed  8 miles  nearer  the  city,  which  would  exactly 
agree  with  the  point  on  the  present  highroad  where 
the  branch  to  Anagnia  still  turns  off.  Both  the 
Itinerary  and  the  Tabula  place  Ad  Pictas  15  miles 
from  the  Compitum  Anagninum,  and  this  distance 
would  fix  it  1 0 miles  from  Roboraria,  or  26  from  Rome, 
thus  agreeing  closely  with  the  statement  of  Strabo. 
We  may,  therefore,  feel  sure  that  the  position  above 
assigned  to  Ad  Pictas,  a point  of  importance,  as  that 
where  the  two  roads  joined,  is  at  least  approximately 
correct. 

The  next  stations  admit  of  no  doubt,  and  the  dis- 
tances are  correct.  It  was  at  the  Compitum  Anag- 
ninum, 15  miles  beyond  Ad  Pictas,  that  the  Via 
Praenestina  joined  the  Latina,  which  w'as  carried 
thence  down  the  valley  of  the  Sacco,  nearly  in 
the  line  of  the  present  highroad,  by  Ferentinum  and 
Frusino,  both  of  which  still  retain  their  ancient 
names,  to  Fregellanum  (^Ceprano)  on  the  Liris, 
whence  it  turned  S.  to  Fabrateria  Nova  (the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  visible  at  S.  Giovanni  in 
Carico'),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Liris.  Here  it 
crossed  that  river  by  a bridge,  of  which  the  ruins 
are  still  extant,  whence  the  course  of  the  ancient 
road  may  be  traced  without  difficulty  through  Aqui- 
num,  Casinum,  Teanum,  and  Cales  to  Casilinum 
on  the  Vulturnus,  where  it  fell  into  the  Via  Appia. 
Portions  of  the  ancient  pavement,  sepulchres,  and 
other  ruins  mark  the  line  of  the  ancient  way  through- 
out the  latter  part  of  its  course.  At  a station 
given  in  the  Tabula  under  the  name  of  Ad  Flexum 
(9  miles  from  Casinum)  a branch  road  turned  off 
to  Venafrum,  whence  it  ascended  the  valley  of 
the  Vulturnus  to  Aesernia,  and  thence  into  the 
heart  of  Samnium.  The  Antonine  Itinerary  repre- 
sents the  Via  Latina  as  following  this  cross-road, 
and  making  a bend  round  by  Venafrum,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  regular  highroad  proceeded 
direct  to  Teanum.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  road 
may  be  distinctly  traced,  proceeding  from  Teanum 
nearly  due  N.  through  Cajanello  and  Tora  to  S. 
Pietro  in  Fine,  which  was  probably  the  site  of  the 
station  Ad  Flexum.  This  would  be  18  miles  from 
Teanum.  The  Tabula  gives  the  distance  as  viii., 
for  which  there  is  no  doubt  we  should  read  xviii. 

The  branch  of  the  Via  Latina,  already  alluded  to, 
which  was  carried  to  Beneventuin,  quitted  the  main 
road  at  Teanum,  crossed  the  Vulturnus  to  Allifae, 
and  thence  was  carried  up  the  valley  of  the  Calor 
by  Telesia  to  Beneventum.  The  distances  are  thus 
given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  304): — 

Teanum  to  Allifiie  (A/^/e)  - - xvii.  m.p. 

Telesia  {Telese')  - - xxv. 

Beneventum  - - xvii. 

(The  first  part  of  the  Via  Latina  from  Rome  to 
the  valley  of  the  Liris  is  examined  and  discussed  in 
detail  by  Westphal,  Rom.  Kamp.  pp.  78 — 97;  and 
Nibby,  Vie  degli  Antichi,  pp.  110 — 119.)  [E.H.B.] 
VIA  LAURENTINA.  [Lauuentum.] 

VIA  NOMENTANA.  [Nomentum.] 

VIA  OSTIENSIS,  was,  as  its  name  imports,  the 
road  leading  from  Rome  to  Ostia,  which  must  na- 
turally have  been  an  extremely  frequented  route  when 
the  city  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity.  It  fol- 
lowed in  its  general  direction  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  but  cutting  off  the  more  considerable  bends 
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and  windings  of  the  river.  It  issued  from  the  Porta 
Ostiensis,  now  called  the  Porta  S.  Paolo,  from  the 
celebrated  basilica  of  St.  Paul,  about  li  mile  out- 
side the  gate,  and  situated  on  the  line  of  the  ancient 
road.  Three  miles  from  Rome  it  passed  through  a 
village,  or  suburb,  known  as  the  Vicus  Alexandri 
(Ammian.  xvii.  4.  § 14):  it  was  at  this  point  that 
the  Via  Laurentina  struck  off  dix-ect  to  Laurentum, 
16  miles  distant  from  Rome  [Laurentum];  while 
the  Via  Ostiensis,  turning  a little  to  the  right,  pur- 
sued thenceforth  nearly  a straight  course  all  the  way 
to  Ostia.  On  this  line,  11  miles  from  Rome,  is  the 
Osteria  di  Mala  Fede,  where  a road  branches  off  to 
Porcigliano,  which  undoubtedly  follows  the  same 
line  as  that  mentioned  by  the  younger  Pliny,  by 
which  his  Laurentine  villa  could  be  approached  as 
conveniently  as  by  the  Via  Laurentina.  (Plin.  Ep. 

ii.  17.)  Five  miles  farther  the  highroad  reached 

Ostia,  which  was  16  miles  from  Rome,  (/ri'ra.  Ant. 
p.  301.)  [Ostia].  [E.  H.  B.] 

VIA  POPILIA.  [Via  Appia,  No.  5.] 

VIA  PORTUENSIS,  w-as  the  road  that  led  from 
Rome  to  the  Portus  Trajani,  or  the  new  port  of  the 
city  constructed  under  the  Empire  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber.  [Ostia.]  The  name  could  not,  of  course, 
have  come  into  use  until  after  the  construction  of  this 
great  artificial  port  to  replace  the  natural  harbour  of 
Ostia,  and  is  only  found  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
Viae  in  the  Curiosum  Urbis  and  Notitia  (pp.  28,  29, 
ed.  Preller).  But  the  line  of  the  road  itself  may 
still  be  traced  without  difficulty.  It  issued  from  the 
Porta  Portuensis,  in  the  walls  of  Aurelian,  and  fol- 
lowed, with  little  deviation,  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  only  cutting  off  the  minor  windings  of  that 
river.  The  Antonine  Itinerary  places  the  city  of  Portus 
19  miles  from  Rome  (p.  300);  but  this  is  certainly  a 
mistake,  the  real  distance  being  just  about  the  same 
as  that  of  Ostia,  or  1 6 miles.  (Nibby,  Dintorni,  vol. 

iii.  p.  624.)  From  Portus  a road  was  carried  along  the 

coast  by  Fregenae  (9  miles)  to  Alsium  (9  miles), 
where  it  joined  the  Via  Aurelia.  (7fm.  Ant. 
p.  300.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VIA  POSTUMIA,  was,  as  we  learn  from  an  in- 
scription (Orell.  Inscr.  3121),  the  proper  name  of 
the  road  that  crossed  the  Apennines  direct  from  Der- 
tona  to  Genua.  But  it  appears  to  have  fallen  into 
disuse ; at  least  we  do  not  find  it  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  writer,  and  the  road  itself  is  included  by  the 
Itineraries  under  the  general  name  of  the  Via  Au- 
relia. It  has  therefore  been  considered  more  conve- 
nient to  describe  it  in  that  article.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VIA  PRAENESTINA  (ji  Upaiveartvh  6Ms, 
Strab.),  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  highroads  that 
issued  from  the  Porta  Esquilina  at  Rome,  and  led  (as 
its  name  implies)  direct  to  Praeneste.  The  period 
of  its  construction  is  unknown ; but  it  is  evident  that 
there  must  have  been  from  a very  early  period  a 
highway,  or  line  of  communication  from  Rome  to 
Praeneste,  long  before  there  was  a regular  paved 
road,  such  as  the  Via  Praenestina  ultimately  became. 
The  first  part  of  it  indeed,  as  far  as  the  city  of  Gabii, 
13  miles  from  Rome,  was  originally  known  as  the  Via 
Garina,  a name  which  is  used  by  Livy  in  the  history 
of  the  early  ages  of  the  Republic  (Liv.  ii.  11),  but 
would  seem  to  have  afterwards  fallen  into  disuse, 
so  that  both  Strabo  and  the  Itineraries  give  the 
name  of  Via  Praenestina  to  the  whole  line.  (Strab. 
V.  p.  238;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  302.)  In  the  latter  period 
of  the  Republic,  indeed,  Gabii  had  fallen  very 
much  into  decay,  while  Praeneste  was  still  an 
important  and  flourishing  town,  which  will  suf- 
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ficiently  account  for  the  one  apppllation  having  be- 
come merged  in  the  other.  A continuation  of  the 
same  road,  which  was  also  included  under  the  name 
of  the  Via  Praenestina,  was  carried  from  the  foot 
of  the  hill  at  Praeneste,  through  the  subjacent 
plain,  till  it  fell  into  the  Via  Latina,  just  below 
Anagnia. 

The  stations  on  it  mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itine- 
rary (p.  302)  are: — 

From  Rome  to  Gabii  - . - - xii.  m.p. 

Praeneste  - - - xi. 

Sub  Anagnia  - - xxiv. 

The  Tabula  gives  the  same  distances  as  far  as 
Praeneste,  which  are  very  nearly  correct.  Strabo 
reckons  it  100  stadia  (12^  miles)  from  Rome  to 
Gabii,  and  the  same  distance  thence  to  Praeneste. 
The  continuation  from  Praeneste  to  Sub  Anagnia  is 
given  only  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  but  the  dis- 
tance is  overstated;  it  does  not  really  exceed  18 
miles. 

The  Via  Praenestina  issued  from  the  Porta  Esqui- 
lina  at  Rome,  together  with  the  Via  Labicana  (Strab. 
V.  p.  237)  : it  passed  through  the  Porta  Praenestina 
in  the  later  circuit  of  the  walls,  now  called  Porta 
Maggiore;  and  separated  from  the  Via  Labicana  im- 
mediately afterwai-ds,  striking  off  in  a nearly  direct 
line  towards  Gabii.  About  3 miles  from  Rome  it 
passed  the  imperial  villa  of  the  Gordians,  the  mag- 
nificence of  which  is  extolled  by  Julius  Capitolinus 
(^Gordian.  32),  and  is  still  in  some  degree  attested 
by  the  imposing  and  picturesque  ruins  at  a spot 
called  Torre  dei  Schiavi.  (Nibby,  Dintorni,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  707 — 710.)  Nine  miles  from  Rome  the  road 
is  carried  over  the  valley  of  a small  stream  by  a 
viaduct  of  the  most  massive  constnaction,  still  known 
as  the  Ponte  di  Nona:  and  3 miles  farther  it 
passes  the  still  existing  ruins  of  the  city  of  Gabii. 
Thence  to  Praeneste  the  line  of  the  road  was  not 
so  direct  : this  part  of  the  Campagna  being  in- 
tersected by  deep  gullies  and  ravines,  which  necessi- 
tated some  deviations  from  the  straight  line.  The 
road  is  however  clearly  marked,  and  in  many 
places  retains  its  ancient  pavement  of  basaltic  lava. 
It  is  carried  nearly  straight  as  far  as  a point  about  5 
miles  beyond  Gabii,  where  it  passes  through  a deep 
cutting  in  the  tufo  rock,  which  has  given  to  the  spot 
the  name  of  Cavamonte  : shortly  afterwards  it  turns 
abruptly  to  the  right,  leaving  the  village  of  Gallicano 
(the  probable  site  of  Pedum)  on  the  left,  and 
thence  follows  the  line  of  a long  narrow  ridge  be- 
tween two  ravines,  till  it  approaches  the  city  of 
Praeneste.  The  highroad  doubtless  passed  only 
through  the  lower  part  of  that  city.  Portions  of  the 
ancient  pavement  may  be  seen  shortly  after  quitting 
the  southern  gate  (^Porta  del  Sole),  and  show  that 
the  old  road  followed  the  same  direction  as  the 
modern  one,  which  leads  through  Cavi  and  Paliano, 
to  an  inn  on  the  highroad  below  Anagni,  apparently 
on  the  very  same  site  as  the  station  Sub  Anagnia 
(or  Compitum  Anagninum,  as  it  is  called  in  another 
route)  of  the  Itinerary. 

(Westphal,  Rom.  Kamp.  pp.  97 — 107;  Nibby, 
Dintorni  di  Roma,  pp.  625 — 630.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VIA  SALARIA  (p  '2,a\apia  6^6s,  Strab.),  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  well-known  of  the  highroads 
of  Italy,  which  led  from  Rome  up  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber,  and  through  the  land  of  the  Sabines  to  Reate, 
and  thence  acx’oss  the  Apennines  into  Picenum, 
and  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  We  have  no 
account  of  the  period  of  its  construction  as  a regular 
road,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  a fre- 
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quented  route  of  communication  long  before  it  was 
laid  down  as  a regular  highway  : and  the  tradition 
that  its  name  was  derived  from  its  being  used  by 
the  Sabines  to  carry  into  their  own  country  the 
salt  that  they  obtained  from  the  Roman  salt-works 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  in  itself  seems  to  point 
to  an  early  age.  (Fest.  s.  v.  Salaria.)  It  was 
indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  Via  Latina,  the 
only  one  of  the  great  Roman  highways,  the  name 
of  which  was  not  derived  from  that  of  its  first 
constructor.  But  it  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  ex- 
pressions of  Livy  that  the  battle  of  the  Allia  v'as 
fought  “ ad  undecimum  lapidem,”  and  that  the  Gauls 
on  a subsequent  occasion  encamped  “ad  lertium 
lapidem  via  Salaria  trans  pontem  Anienis  ” (Liv.  v. 
37,  vii.  9),  that  the  regular  road  was  then  in  ex- 
istence, though  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  a 
much  frequented  line  of  communication  with  the  land 
of  the  Sabines.  We  learn  from  the  latter  passage 
that  a bridge  had  been  already  constructed  over  the 
Anio  ; and  it  is  probable  that  the  Via  Salaria  was 
constructed  in  the  first  instance  only  as  far  as  Reate, 
and  was  not  carried  across  the  mountains  till  long 
afterwards.  Even  in  the  time  of  Strabo  there  is  no 
evidence  that  it  reached  to  the  Adriatic  ; that 
author  speaks  of  it  merely  as  extending  through  the 
land  of  the  Sabines,  but  as  not  of  great  extent  (ow 
iroW)}  olaa,  Strab.  v.  p.  228),  which  renders  it 
improbable  that  it  had  then  been  carried  to  the 
Upper  Sea.  But  the  Itineraries  give  the  name  of 
Salaria  to  the  whole  line  of  road  from  Rome  to 
Castrum  Truentinum  on  the  Adriatic,  and  thence 
to  Adria. 

The  Salarian  Way  issued  from  the  Porta  Collina 
of  the  ancient  city  together  with  the  Via  Nomentana 
(Strab.  1.  c. ; Fest.  s.  v.  Salaria);  but  they  di- 
verged immediately  afterwards,  so  that  the  one 
quitted  the  outer  circuit  of  the  city  (as  bounded 
by  the  walls  of  Aurelian)  through  the  Porta 
Salaria,  the  other  through  the  Porta  Nomentana. 
Between  2 and  3 miles  from  Rome  the  Via  Salaria 
crossed  the  Anio  by  a bridge,  called  the  Pons 
Salarius,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  memorable 
combat  of  Manlius  Torquatus  with  the  Gaul. 
(Liv.  vii.  9.)  The  present  bridge  is  ancient,  though 
not  strictly  of  Roman  date,  having  been  constructed 
by  Narses,  to  replace  the  more  ancient  one  which 
was  destroyed  by  Totila.  On  a hill  to  the  left  of 
the  road,  just  before  it  descends  to  the  river,  is  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Antemnae,  and  a hill  to 
the  right  of  the  road  immediately  after  crossing  the 
river  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  the  spot  where  the 
Gauls  encamped  in  b.  c.  361  (Liv.  1.  c.),  and 
where  Hannibal  pitched  his  camp  when  he  rode 
up  to  reconnoitre  the  walls  of  Rome.  (Id.  xxvi. 
10.)  Between  5 and  6 miles  from  Rome,  after 
passing  the  Villa  Spada,  the  road  passes  close  to 
Cartel  Giubileo,  a fortress  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
serves  to  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Fidenae. 
From  this  point  the  road  is  carried  through  the  low 
grounds  near  the  Tiber,  skirting  the  foot  of  tlie 
Crustumian  hills,  which  border  it  on  tlie  right. 
Several  small  streams  descend  from  these  hills,  and, 
after  crossing  the  road,  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Tiber  ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  tliese 
is  the  far-famed  Allia,  though  which  of  them  is  en- 
titled to  claim  that  celebrated  appellation  is  still  a 
very  disputed  point.  [Allia.]  The  road  continued 
to  follow  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  till,  after  passing 
Monte  Rotondo,  it  turned  inland  to  Eretum,  the  site 
of  which  is  probably  to  be  fixed  at  Grotta  Marozza 
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and  is  marked  in  the  Itineraries  as  18  miles  from 
Borne.  Here  the  Via  Nomentana  again  fell  into 
the  Salaria.  (Strah.  v.  p.  228.)  Hence  to  Eeate 
the  latter  road  traversed  a hilly  country,  hut  of  no 
great  interest,  following  nearly  the  same  line  as 
the  modern  road  from  Rome  to  Rieti.  The  interme- 
diate station  of  Ad  Novas  or  Vicus  Novus,  as  it  is 
called  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  is  still  marked  hy 
ruins  near  the  Osteria  Ntcova,  32  miles  from  Rome, 
and  1 6 from  Rieti.  Here  an  old  church  still  hore  at 
a late  period  the  name  of  Vico  Nuovo. 

The  stations  on  the  original  Via  Salaria,  from 
Rome  to  Reate,  are  correctly  given,  and  can  clearly 
be  identified. 

From  Rome  to 

(^Grotta  Marozza)  - xviii.  m.  p. 

Vicus  Novus  (^Ost.  Nuova)  - xiv. 

Reate  (Itieti)  - xvi. 

From  Reate  the  Via  Salaria  (or  the  continuation 
of  it  as  given  in  the  Itineraries)  proceeded  nearly 
due  E.  by  Cutiliae,  which  is  identified  by  its  cele- 
brated lake,  or  rather  mineral  springs,  to  Interocrea 
(^Antrodoco'),  situated  at  the  junction  of  two  natural 
passes  or  lines  of  communication  through  the  central 
Apennines.  The  one  of  these  leads  from  Interocrea 
to  Amiternum,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Aternus, 
and  was  followed  by  a cross-road  given  in  the  Tabula, 
but  of  which  both  the  stations  and  the  distances  are 
extremely  confused  ; the  other,  which  is  the  main 
valley  of  the  Velinus,  and  bears  nearly  due  N.,  was 
ascended  by  the  Via  Salaria  as  far  as  Falacrinum, 
1 6 miles  from  Interocrea,  and  near  the  sources  of 
the  Velinus.  Thence  that  road  crossed  the  ridge 
of  the  Apennines  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the 
Tronto  (Truentus),  which  river  it  followed  to  its 
mouth  at  Castrum  Truentinum,  passing  on  the  way  by 
the  strongly  situated  city  of  Asculum  (^Ascoli).  The 
distances  on  this  line  of  route  are  thus  con’ectly 
given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  307): 

From  Reate  to 

Cutiliae  (near  Patcrno')  - - viii.  m.  p. 

Interocrea  (^Antrodoco')  - - vi. 

Falacrinum  (near  Civita  Reale')  - xvi. 

Vicus  Badies  - - - - ix. 

Ad  Centesimum*  - - - x. 

Asculum  (^Ascoli)  - - - xii. 

Castrum  Truentinum  - - xx. 

From  this  last  point  two  roads  branched  off,  the 
one  turning  N.,  and  proceeding  along  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  to  Ancona;  the  other  proceeding  S. 
along  the  same  coast  to  Castrum  Novum  (near 
Giulia  Nuova),  and  thence  to  Adria  (^Atri).  The 
latter  branch  is  given  in  the  Itinerary  as  a part  of 
the  Via  Salaria  ; but  it  is  clear  that  neither  of  them 
properly  belonged  to  that  highway,  both  being  in 
fact  only  portions  of  the  long  line  of  road  which 
followed  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  continuously  from 
Anconato  Brundusium,  and  which  is  given  in  the  An- 
tonine Itinerary  in  connection  with  the  Via  Flaminia 
(^Itin.  Ant.  pp.  313 — 316).  (The  course  of  the  Via 


* It  is  clear  from  the  name  that  this  station  was 
distant  100  miles  from  Rome,  while  the  distances 
above  given  would  make  up  only  97  miles  : but  it 
is  uncertain  at  what  precise  point  the  deficiency 
occurs.  The  Tabula  gives  9 miles  from  Eeate  to 
Cutiliae,  and  7 thence  to  Interocrea  ; if  these  dis- 
tances be  adopted  the  result  is  99  miles,  leaving 
a discrepancy  of  only  one  mile.  In  either  case  the 
approximation  is  sufficient  to  show  the  general  cor- 
rectness of  the  Itineraries. 
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Salaria  is  examined,  and  the  distances  discussed  in 
detail  by  D’Anville,  Analyse  Geographique  de  Vltalie 
pp.  163—169.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VIA  SUBLACENSIS.  [Via  Valeria.] 

VIA  TIBERINA,  a name  found  in  inscriptions, 
and  noticed  by  the  Notitia  and  Curiosum  among  the 
roads  that  issued  from  the  gates  of  Rome,  was  in  all 
probability  the  road  that  quitted  the  Via  Flaminia 
at  Saxa  Rubra,  and  followed  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber  until  it  rejoined  the  Via  Flaminia,  between 
Acqua  Viva  and  Borghetto.  The  existence  of  such 
a road  is  known  from  remains  of  it  still  visible ; and 
it  is  the  only  one  to  which  the  name  of  Via  Tiberina 
can  well  be  applied.  (Westphal,  Rom.  Kamp.  pp. 
134,  138.)  [K  H.  B.] 

VIA  TIBURTINA.  [Via  Valeria.] 

VIA  TRAJANA.  [Via  Appia,  No.  4.] 

VIA  VALERIA  (rj  OvaKepia  6d6s,  Strab.),  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  and  important  of  the  Roman 
highways,  which  led  from  Rome,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  from  Tibur,  to  the  lake  Fucinus  and  the 
land  of  the  Marsi,  and  thence  was  subsequently 
continued  to  the  Adriatic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ater- 
nus. The  period  of  its  construction  is  uncertain. 
It  has  indeed  been  frequently  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from,  and  to  have  been  the  work  of, 
M.  Valerius  Maximus,  who  was  censor  with  C.  Junius 
Bubulcus  in  b.c.  307  ; but  the  expression  of  Livy, 
that  the  two  constructed  roads  “ per  agros,”  would 
certainly  seem  to  refer  to  cross-roads  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome ; and  it  is  very  improbable  that 
the  construction  of  so  celebrated  a highway  as  the 
Via  Valeria  should  not  have  been  more  distinctly 
stated.  (Liv.  ix.  43.)  The  Via  Valeria,  indeed, 
was  properly  only  a continuation  of  the  Via  Tibur- 
tina,  which  led  from  Rome  to  Tibur ; and  though 
the  Itineraries  include  the  whole  line  of  route  undei 
the  name  of  the  Via  Valeria,  it  appears  that  the  dis- 
tinction was  still  kept  up  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who 
distinctly  speaks  of  the  Valerian  Way  as  beginning 
from  Tibur,  and  leading  to  the  Marsi,  and  to 
Corfinium,  the  metropolis  of  the  Peligni  (Strab.  v. 
p.  238).  The  expressions  of  the  geographer  would 
naturally  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  Via  Valeria 
was  in  his  time  carried  as  a regular  highway  as  far 
as  Corfinium  ; but  we  learn  from  an  inscription,  that 
this  was  not  the  case,  and  that  the  regulaidy  con- 
structed road  stopped  short  at  Cerfennia,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Mons  Imeus  or  Forca  di  Caruso,  a steep  and 
difficult  pass,  over  which  the  highway  was  not  carried 
till  the  reign  of  Claudius,  who  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinued it  to  the  mouth  of  the  Aternus.  (Orell.  Tnscr. 
711.)  It  appears  that  the  portion  thus  added  at 
first  bore  the  name  of  the  Via  Claudia  Valeria  (^Inscr. 
1.  c.) ; but  the  distinction  was  soon  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  whole  line  of  route  from  Rome  to  the  Adriatic 
was  commonly  known  as  the  Via  Valeria.  (/</». 
Ant.  p.  308.)  It  will  be  convenient  here  to  adopt 
the  same  usage,  and  consider  the  whole  course  of  the 
road  under  one  head. 

The  Via  Tiburtina,  as  the  road  from  Rome  to 
Tibur  was  properly  called,  must  undoubtedly  have 
been  of  very  ancient  origin.  There  must  indeed 
have  existed  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Rome  a fre- 
quented highway  or  communication  between  the  two 
cities ; but  we  are  wholly  ignorant  as  to  the  time 
when  a regularly  made  road,  with  its  solid  pavement 
and  all  the  other  accessories  of  a Roman  via,  was  con- 
structed from  the  one  city  to  the  other.  The  road  as 
it  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire  may  be 
distinctly  traced  by  portions  still  remaining  of  the 
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pavement,  or  by  sepulchres  and  fragments  of  an- 
cient buildings,  so  that  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  its 
precise  course.  It  quitted  the  original  city  by  the 
Porta  Esquilina,  passed  through  the  Porta  Tiburtina 
(now  Porta  S.  Lorenzo')  in  the  walls  of  Aurelian,  and 
then  proceeded  nearly  in  a straight  line  to  the  Anio, 
which  it  crossed  by  a biddge  about  4 miles  from 
Rome.  This  bridge,  now  called  the  Ponte  Mammolo, 
is  in  its  present  state  the  work  of  Narses,  having 
been  restored  at  the  same  time  as  those  on  the 
Via  Salaria  and  Nomentana,  after  their  destruction 
by  Totila,  a.  d.  549.  From  this  bridge  the  ancient 
road  followed  very  nearly  the  same  line  as  the 
modern  one  as  far  as  the  Lago  di  Tartaro,  a small 
lake  or  pool  of  sulphureous  waters,  similar  in  charac- 
ter to  the  more  considerable  pool  called  the  Solfatara 
or  Aquae  Albulae,  about  2 miles  farther  on,  and  a 
'mile  to  the  left  of  the  highroad.  Leaving  this  on 
the  left,  the  Via  Tiburtina  proceeded  almost  perfectly 
straight  to  the  Ponte  Lucano,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
of  Tivoli,  where  it  recrossed  the  Anio.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  bridge  retains  its  ancient  name 
of  Pons  Lucanus,  though  this  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  ancient  author ; but  the  origin  of  the  name  is 
evident  from  the  massive  sepulchre  of  the  Plautian 
family  (a  structure  not  unlike  the  celebrated  tomb 
of  Caecilia  Metella  on  the  Appian  Way),  which  stands 
close  to  the  bridge,  and  which  was  constructed  by  !M. 
Plautius  Lucanus,  who  was  censor  together  with  Tibe- 
rius in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  From  the  inscription 
on  an  ancient  milestone  it  appears  that  this  part  of  the 
road  was  constructed  by  him  at  the  same  time;  audit 
is  probable  that  the  original  Via  Tiburtina  was  car- 
ried from  the  Lago  di  Tartaro  in  a different  direc- 
tion, bearing  away  more  to  the  left,  so  as  to  leave 
the  Aquae  Albulae  on  the  right ; while  the  road 
constructed  by  Plautius,  like  the  modern  highroad, 
passed  between  that  lake  and  Tibur,  The  14th 
milestone  was  found  near  the  spot  where  the  road 
crosses  the  artificial  channel  that  carries  off  the 
waters  of  the  lake.  From  the  Ponte  Lucano  the 
ancient  road  ascended  the  hill  of  Tibur  by  a very 
steep  and  straight  ascent,  passing  through  or  under 
a portion  of  the  vaulted  substructions  of  the  so-called 
villa  of  Maecenas.  [Tibuk.] 

The  Itineraries  all  agree  in  stating  the  distance  of 
Tibur  from  Rome  at  20  miles  ; but  it  in  reality  little 
exceeds  18  by  the  direct  road,  which  crossed  the 
Ponte  Lucano,  as  above  described.  The  Tabula 
gives  the  Aquae  Albulae  as  an  intermediate  station, 
but  places  it  16  M.  P.  from  Rome,  though  the  true 
distance  is  only  14. 

From  Tibur  the  Via  Valeria  ascended  the  valley 
of  the  Anio,  passing  by  the  town  of  Varia  ( Vicovaro), 
8 miles  from  Tibur,  to  a point  marked  by  an  inn, 
now  called  Osteria  Ferrata,  5 miles  beyond  Vico- 
varo and  13  from  Tivoli.  This  point,  where  the 
Anio  makes  a sudden  bend,  is  evidently  the  site  of 
the  station  Ad  Lamnas  of  the  Tabula,  whence 
a side  road  struck  off  to  the  right,  ascending  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Anio  to  Sublaqueum  (Suhiaco), 
whence  the  road  derived  the  name  of  Via  Subi.a- 
CENSis,  by  which  it  is  mentioned  by  Frontinus  (c?e 
Aquaeduct.  15).  The  road  is  given  in  the  Tabula, 
but  in  so  confused  a manner  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  it  out.  Sublaqueum  was  in  reality  48  miles 
from  Rome  by  this  route,  or  28  from  Tibur. 

The  Via  Valeria,  on  the  other  hand,  turned  to  the 
left  at  the  Osteria  Ferrata,  and  crossed  the  hills  to 
Carseoli,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible  at  some 
distance  nearer  Rome  than  the  modern  village  of 
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Carsoli,  Thence  it  ascended  a steep  mountain- 
pass,  where  portions  of  the  ancient  r'oad,  with  its 
pavement  and  substructions,  are  still  visible,  and  de- 
scended again  into  the  basin  of  the  Lake  Fucinus. 
After  passing  by,  rather  than  through.  Alba  Fucensis, 
it  was  carried  along  the  N.  shore  of  the  lake  to  Cer- 
fennia,  the  site  of  which  is  clearly  identified  at  a 
spot  just  below  the  village  of  ColV  Armeno.  [Cer- 
FENNiA.]  Here,  as  already  mentioned,  the  original 
Via  Valeria  terminated ; but  the  continuation  of  it, 
as  constructed  by  Claudius,  and  given  in  the  Itine- 
raries, ascended  the  steep  mountain-pass  of  the  Moxs 
Imeus,  and  thence  descended  into  the  valley  of 
the  Aternus,  on  the  banks  of  which,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Gizio,  stood  the  city  of  Corfininm. 
Three  miles  from  that  city  was  a bridge  over  the 
Aternus  (near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Popoli), 
which  constituted  an  important  military  position. 
[Aternus.]  Below  this  point  the  river  flows  through 
a narrow  pass  or  defile,  through  which  the  Via  Va- 
leria also  was  carried.  The  station  Interpromium, 
marked  in  the  Itineraries  as  12  miles  from  Corfinium, 
must  be  placed  at  the  Osteria  di  S.  Valentino,  below 
the  village  of  the  same  name.  Thence  the  road 
descended  the  valley  of  the  Aternus  to  its  mouth, 
which  is  correctly  placed  by  the  Itineraries  21  miles 
from  Interpromium,  and  9 beyond  Teate  {Chieti). 

The  distances  given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
from  Rome  to  this  point  are  as  follow  : — 

Rome  to  Tibur  (Tivoli)  - - xx.  m.p. 

Carseoli  (Ru.  near  Carsoli)  xxii. 

Alba  Fucentia  (^Alba)  - xxv.  (xxii.) 

Cerfennia  (^Sta  Felicita)  xxiii.  (xiii.) 

Corfinium  (5.  Pelino)  - xvi.  (xvii.) 

Interpromium  (^Ost.  di  S. 

Valentino)  - - xi.  (xii.) 

Teate  (Chieti)  - - xvii.  (xii.) 

The  distances  stated  in  parentheses  are  the  correc- 
tions suggested  by  D’Anville,  who  examined  the 
whole  of  this  line  of  route  with  much  care,  and  are 
confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  ancient  milestones, 
which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  actual  distances.  The 
general  correctness  of  the  result  thus  obtained  is  con- 
firmed by  a statement  of  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  6),  in  which 
he  estimates  the  breadth  of  Italy  in  its  central  part, 
as  measured  from  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber  to  tliat 
of  the  Aternus  at  136  miles.  . Here  the  mention  of 
the  Aternus  leaves  little  doubt  that  the  measurement 
was  taken  along  the  Via  Valeria.  Now  the  corrected 
distances  above  given  amount  to  118  miles  from 
Rome  to  Teate,  or  125  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Aternus;  and  if  to  this  be  added  16  miles  from  Rome 
to  Ostia,  the  result  is  141  miles,  agreeing,  within 
5 miles,  with  the  statement  of  Pliny. 

(For  a full  examination  of  this  whole  line  of  route, 
see  D’Anville,  Analyse  Geogr.  de  I'ltalie,  pp.  170 — 
182,  and  Kramer,  Der  Fudner  See,  pp.  59  — 62. 
The  Via  Tiburtina  and  the  first  part  of  the  Valeria 
are  also  described  and  examined  by  Westphal,  Rom. 
Kamp.  pp.  108 — 121,  and  Nibby,  Vie  degli  Antichi, 
pp.  96—104  ) 

The  proper  termination  of  the  Via  Valeria,  as  con- 
tinued by  Claudius,  was  undoubtedly  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Aternus.  But  the  Antonine  Itinerary  con- 
tinues it  on  to  Hadria,  which  it  places  at  14  ]\I.P. 
from  Teate ; but  this  distance  is  much  below  the 
truth  ; we  should  perhaps  read  24  M.P.  Tlie  pro- 
bability is,  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aternus  it  fell 
into  the  line  of  road  previously  existing  along  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  which,  without  belonging 
properly  to  any  of  the  three  highways  that  proceeded 
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from  Borne  to  that  sea,  served  to  connect  the  Valerian, 
Salarian,  and  Flaminian  Ways.  For  this  reason  it  may 
be  useful  to  set  down  here  the  stations  and  distances 
along  this  line  of  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Aternus 
to  Ancona.  They  are  thus  given  in  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  (p.  313): — 

From  the  Ostia  Atemi  (J^escara)  to 

Hadria  (A<n)  - . - xvi.  m.p. 

Castrum  Novum  (near  Giulia 
Nuova')  _ - - XV. 

Castrum  Truentium  (at  the  mouth 
of  the  Tronto)  - - - xii. 

Castellum  Firmanum  (Porto  di 
Fermo)  - - _ - xxiv. 

Potentia  (Potenza)  - . - xxii. 

Numana  (Humana)  - - - x. 

Ancona  - - - - viii. 

Here  the  coast-road  joined  one  branch  of  the  Via 
Flaminia  ; and  the  distances  from  Ancona  to  Arimi- 
num  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  that  road.  [Via 
Flaminia.] 

The  Via  Valeria,  like  the  Aemilia  and  Flaminia, 
gave  name  to  one  of  the  later  divisions  or  provinces 
of  Italy  under  the  Koman  Empire,  which  was  called 
Valeria.  It  comprised  the  land  of  the  Marsi,  Peligni, 
and  Vestini,  through  which  the  road  really  passed,  as 
well  as  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  which  was  traversed 
by  the  Via  Salaria.  [Italia,  p.  93.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

VIADUS  (Oviados),  a river  of  Germany,  west 
of  the  Vistula,  mentioned  by  both  Ptolemy  (ii.  11. 
§ 2)  and  Marcianus  (p.  .53)  as  flowing  into  the 
Mare  Suevicum  or  Baltic.  Neither  of  these  authors 
mentions  either  its  source  or  its  course,  but  it  is 
generally  assumed  to  be  the  Oder.  Ptolemy  in 
another  passage  (ii.  11.  § 15)  mentions,  according 
to  the  common  reading,  a river  ’laSoua,  which 
.some  regard  as  a tributary  of  the  Viadus,  and  others 
as  a name  of  the  upper  Viadus ; but  Wilberg,  the 
latest  editor  of  Ptolemy,  treating  ’laSouo  as  a corrupt 
reading,  has  altered  it  to  Oviados.  [L.  S.] 

VIANA  (Omava),  a place  in  Rhaetia,  on  the 
road  from  Vemania  to  Augusta  Vindelicorum  (Ptol. 
ii.  12.  § 4)  ; it  is  marked  in  the  Peutinger  Table  as 
Viaca,  and  its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a place  called 
WagecTc.  [L.  S.] 

VIATIA.  [Beatia.] 

VIBI  FORUM.  [Forum  Vibii.] 

VIBINUM,  or  VIBONIUM  Bovino), 

a town  of  Apulia,  in  the  interior  of  that  country,  7 
miles  S.  of  Aecae  (Troja)  and  15  from  Luceria. 
Its  correct  name  is  given  by  Pliny,  who  enumerates 
the  Vibinates  among  the  municipal  communities  of 
Apulia,  and  by  inscriptions  which  are  still  extant  at 
Bovino,  an  episcopal  town  situated  on  one  of  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  on  the  right  of  the 
river  Cervaro  (Cerbalus).  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16; 
Holsten,  Not.  ad  Cluver.  p.  272.)  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  place  of  which  the  name 
is  corruptly  written  in  Ptolemy,  Vibarnum  (Ovi~ 
6apuov,  iii.  1.  § 72),  and  wdiich  is  called  by  Polybius 
Vibonium  (’ISwj'toj',  for  which  we  should  probably 
read  Oui€uvioy,  Schweigh.  ad  he.).  The  latter 
author  distinctly  places  it  among  the  Daunian  Apu- 
lians, and  mentions  that  Hannibal  established  his 
camp  there,  and  thence  laid  waste  the  territory 
of  Arpi  and  other  neighbouring  cities.  (Polyb.  iii. 
88.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VIBIONES  (Ovi§iwv€S  or  ’IgtWey,  Piol.  iii.  5. 
§ 23),  a people  of  European  Sarmatia,  on  the  N.  side 
of  Mount  Bodinus,  probably  on  the  river  Iwa  or 
Jeviza  in  Volhynia.  [T.  H.  D.] 
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VIBO,  VIBO  VALENTIA.  [Hipponium.] 
VIBONENSIS  SINUS,  another  name  of  the  Hip- 
poniates  Sinus.  [Hipponium.] 

VICENTIA  or  VICETIA  (Oot/ter/a:  Eth.  Vi- 
centinus ; Vicenza),  a city  of  Venetia  in  the  N.  of 
Italy,  situated  between  Patavium  and  Verona,  and  dis- 
tant 22  miles  from  the  former  and  33  from  the  latter 
city  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  128  ; Itin.  Hier.  p.  559).  No 
mention  is  found  of  Vicentia  before  the  Roman  con- 
quest of  this  part  of  Italy,  and  the  earliest  record  of 
its  existence  is  an  inscription  of  the  republican  period 
which  informs  us  that  the  limits  between  its  territory 
and  that  of  the  Atestini  were  fixed  and  determined 
by  the  proconsul  Sex.  Atilius  Saranus  in  b.  c.  136. 
(Orell.  Insci\  3110.)  It  is  also  incidentally  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  municipal  towns  in  the  N.  of 
Italy,  in  b.  c.  43.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xi.  19.)  Strabo 
notices  it  as  one  of  the  minor  towns  of  Venetia,  and 
Tacitus  tells  us  that  it  was  taken  by  Antonius,  the 
general  of  Vespasian,  on  his  advance  from  Patavium 
to  Verona,  in  a manner  that  sufficiently  proves  it  not 
to  have  been  a town  of  any  great  importance.  (Tac. 
Hist.  iii.  8 ; Strab.  v.  p.  214.)  But  it  always  con- 
tinued to  be  a municipal  town,  and  the  younger  Pliny 
mentions  a cause  in  which  the  Vicentini  were 
engaged  before  the  Roman  Senate  in  defence  of  their 
municipal  rights.  (Plin.  Ep.  v.  4,  14.)  We  learn 
also  from  Suetonius  that  it  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
grammarian  Remmius  Palaemon.  (Suet.  Gramm. 
23.)  It  is  noticed  also  by  both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
as  well  as  in  the  Itineraries,  and  evidently  continued 
till  near  the  close  of  the  Roman  Empire,  to  be  a mu- 
nicipal town  of  some  consideration,  though  very  in- 
ferior to  its  opulent  neighbours,  Verona  and  Pata- 
vium. (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23  ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 30  ; 
Orell.  Inscr.  3219).  It  suffered  severely  in  common 
with  most  of  the  cities  of  Venetia  from  the  invasion 
of  Attila  (a.d.  452),  by  whom  it  was  laid  waste 
with  fire  and  sword  (Hist.  Miscell.  xv.  p.  549),  but 
it  recovered  from  this  catastrophe,  and  appears  again 
under  the  Lombards  as  a considerable  city  of  Venetia 
(P.  Diac.  ii.  14,  v.  39).  During  the  middle  ages 
it  became  ff)r  some  time  an  independent  republic,  and 
is  still  a populous  city  with  about  30,000  inhabit- 
ants, but  has  no  remains  of  antiquity. 

The  name  is  written  in  inscriptions  Vicetia,  which 
has  been  restored  by  recent  editors  as  the  true  read- 
ing both  in  Pliny  and  in  Tacitus,  but  it  is  certain 
that  before  the  close  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  name 
Vicentia  (which  has  been  retained  in  the  modern 
Vicenza)  was  already  in  use.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VICIANUM,  a place  in  Moesia  (Tab.  Peut), 
probably  the  Bep(ava  of  Procopius  (de  Aed.  iv.  4. 
p.  281),  and  the  present  Nova  Berda.  [T.  H.  D.] 
VICTO'RIA  (OhiKTOipia,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 9),  the 
most  eastern  place  belonging  to  the  Damnonii  in 
Britannia  Barbara.  Camden  (p.  1190)  thinks  that 
it  is  Bede’s  Coer  Guidi,  and  that  it  stood  on  Inch- 
Tceith  Island,  in  the  Frith  of  Forth;  but  Horsley  is 
of  opinion  that  it  is  Ahernethy,  near  Perth.  [T.H.D.] 
VICTO'RIAE  MONS,  a mountain  in  Hispania 
Citerior,  near  the  Iberus.  (Liv.  xxiv.  41.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
VICTO'RIAE  PORTUS,  a haven  belonging  to 
Juliobriga,  a town  of  the  Cantabri  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis.  (Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34.)  Now  Santonna. 
(Cf.  Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  xxiv.  p.  9.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VICTUMVIAE.  [Ticinus]. 

VICUS  ALEXANDRE  [Via  Ostiensis.] 
VICUS  AMBIATINUS.  [Ambiatinus.] 
VICUS  AQUA'RIUS,  a place  in  the  territory  of 
the  Vaccaci  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis  (Itin.  Ant. 
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p.  439.)  Variously  identified  with  Villafajila  and 
Villasecco.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VICUS  AQUENSIS.  [Aquae  Convenarum.] 
VICUS  CAECULIUS,  a place  in  Lusitania  be- 
longing to  the  Vettones,  on  the  road  from  Augusta 
Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta.  (^Itin.  Ant.  p.  434.) 
Variously  identified  with  Naralconcejo  and  S.  Es- 
tevan.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VICUS  CUMINA'RIUS,  a place  of  the  Carpetani 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  somewhat  S.  of  the 
Tagus,  and  E.  of  Toletum.  Probably  the  modern 
St.  Cruz  de  la  Zarza,  which  is  still  renowned  for  its 
cumin.  (Morales,  Antig.  p.  77;  Florez,  Esp.Sagr. 
V.  p.  22.)  Others  have  identified  it  with  Ocana 
and  Bayona.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VICUS  DOLUCENSIS,  in  Gallia.  The  name 
occurs  only  on  an  inscription  found  at  Ealinghen^ 
near'  Boulogne,  the  ancient  Gesoriacum  [Gkso- 
riacum].  Vicus  Dolucensis  may  be  the  old  name 
of  Halingken.  (Ukert,  Gallien.')  [G.  L.j 

VICUS  HE'LENAE,  in  Gallia,  mentioned  by 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  (^Major.  Carm.  5.  216),  in  the 
country  of  the  Atrebates  ; but  geographers  disagree 
about  the  site.  Some  place  it  at  Hedin  or  Hesdin, 
on  the  Candle,  but  that  river  is  in  the  country  of 
the  Morini.  Others  fix  it  at  a place  called  Lens,  and 
others  in  other  places.  (Ukert,  Gallien.')  [G.  L.] 
VICUS  ICTIMULORUM.  [Ictimuli.] 

VICUS  JULII  or  ATURES,  in  Aquitania.  The 
name  Civitas  Aturensium  occurs  in  the  Notitia  of  the 
Gallic  Provinces.  The  name  Atures  also  occurs  in 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  (ii.  ep.  1).  In  the  passage  of 
Tibullus,  cited  under  Aturus  [Vol.  I.  p.  336] 
“ Atur  ” is  said  to  be  a correction  of  Scaliger,  the 
MSS.  having  Atax  : — 

“ Quern  tremeret  forti  milite  victus  Atur  ; ” 

but  the  great  critic  is  probably  right. 

At  the  council  of  Agde  (Agatha),  A.  D.  506, 
there  is  a subscription  by  a bishop  “ de  civitate 
Vico  Juli,”  and  the  same  name  occurs  in  Gregory  of 
Tours.  D’Anville  affirms  that  Atures  and  Vicus 
Julii  are  the  same  place,  relying  on  a Notice,  where 
we  read  “ Civitas  Adtorensium  Vico  Juli.”  The 
name  of  the  river  Atur  was  also  given  to  a people 
Atures,  who  have  given  their  name  to  the  town  of 
Aire,  which  is  on  the  Adour.  (D’Anville,  No- 
tice,  (^c.)  [G.  L.] 

VICUS  JULIUS,  in  Gallia,  is  mentioned  only  in 
the  Notitia  of  the  Empire  as  a post  under  the  orders 
of  the  general  residing  at  Mogontiacum  (^Mainz). 
It  is  placed  between  Tabernae  (^Rhein-Zdbern)  and 
Nemetes  (^Speier).  D’Anville  supposes  Vicus  J ulius 
to  be  Germersheim,  at  the  place  where  the  Queidi 
enters  the  Rhine.  [G.  L.] 

VICUS  MATRINI.  [Via  Cassia.] 

VICUS  NOVUS.  [Via  Salaria.] 

VICUS  SPACORUM.  [Spacorum  Vicus.] 
VICUS  VARIANUS.  [Via  Aemilia,  No.  5.] 
VIDRUS  (OviSpos),  a small  coast  river  in  the 
west  of  Germany,  between  the  Rhenus  and  the 
Amisia  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 1 ; Marcian.  p.  51),  is  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  Wecht.  [L.  S.] 

VIDUA  (OinSova,  Ptol.  ii.  2.  § 2),  a river  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Hibernia;  according  to  Camden  (p. 
1411),  the  CrodagJi.  Others  identify  it  with  the 
Culmore.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VIDUBIA  or  VIDUBIO,  in  Gallia,  appears  in 
the  Table  on  a road  from  Andematunum  (^Langres) 
to  Cabillio,  which  is  Cabillonum  (^Chalon  sur-Saone). 
The  road  passes  through  File  or  Tile  [Tile]  to  Vi- 
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dubia.  The  distance  in  the  Table  between  Tile  and 
Chdlon,^^  leagues,  is  correct;  and  it  is  19  from 
Tile  to  Vidubia.  D’Anville  fixes  Vidubia  at  St. 
Bernard,  on  the  little  river  Vouge,  a branch  of  the 
Saone.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  ^c.)  [G.  L.] 

VIDUCASSES,  a Celtic  people  in  Gallia  Lug- 
dunensis.  Pliny  (iv.  18)  mentions  them  before  the 
Bodiocasses,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  Baiocasse.s 
[Baiocasses].  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  § 5)  writes  the 
name  OviBouKa'uTioi  or  OuiSovKacrarioi,  for  we  must 
assume  them  to  be  the  Viducasses,  though  he 
places  the  Viducassii  next  to  the  Osismii,  and  the 
Veneti  between  the  Viducassii  and  the  Lexovii. 
But  the  Viducasses  are  between  the  Baiocasses  and 
the  Lexovii.  The  boundary  between  the  Viducasses 
and  the  Baiocasses  is  indicated  by  a name  Fins 
(Fines),  which  often  occurs  in  French  geography. 

There  is  a place  named  Vieux  SW.  of  Caen,  in 
the  department  of  Calvados,  some  distance  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Orne.  This  place  is  men- 
tioned in  the  titles  or  muniments  of  the  neigh- 
bouring abbey  of  Fontenai,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Orne,  under  the  name  of  Videocae  or  Veocae,  of 
which  Vieux  is  a manifest  corruption,  as  D’Anville 
shows,  like  Tricasses,  Trecae,  Troies,  and  Duro- 
casses,  Drocae,  Dreux.  There  is  or  was  a stone 
preserved  in  the  chateau  of  Torigni,  in  the  arron- 
dissement  of  Saint  L6,  in  the  department  of  Manche, 
which  contains  the  inscription  ordo  civitatis 
viDVCAS.  This  marble,  which  was  found  at  Vieux 
in  1580,  is  said  to  be  the  pedestal  of  a statue  placed 
in  the  third  century  of  our  aera  in  honour  of  T.  Sen- 
nius  Solemnis.  In  the  excavations  made  at  Vieux 
in  1705  were  found  remains  of  public  baths,  of  an 
aqueduct,  a gymnasium,  fragments  of  columns,  of 
statues,  and  a great  number  of  medals  of  the  im- 
perial period,  besides  other  remains.  Inscriptions, 
of  the  date  a.  d.  238,  found  on  the  spot  show  that 
this  city  had  temples  and  altars  erected  to  Diana, 
to  Mars,  and  to  Mercury.  (^Nouveaux  Essais  sur  la 
Ville  de  Caen,  par  M.  L’Abbd  Delarue,  2 vols.  Caen, 
1842,  cited  by  Richard  et  Hocquart,  Guide  du 
Voyageur.) 

The  name  of  this  old  town  is  unknown,  but  the 
remains  show  that  it  was  a Roman  city,  probably 
built  on  a Celtic  site;  and  several  Roman  roads 
branch  off  from  it.  Some  geographers  suppose  it  to 
be  the  Araegenus  or  Araegenue  of  the  Table,  which 
D’Anville  would  fix  at  Bayeux.  But  the  site  of 
Araegenus  is  doubtful.  [Augustodurus.]  [G.  L.] 

VIENNA  (OvCiua,  OvUvva  : Eth.  Viennensis  ; 
Vienne),  a city  of  the  Allobroges  (Ptol.  ii.  10.  § 11) 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Rhone;  and  the  only  town  which  Ptolemy  assigns 
to  the  Allobroges.  Stephanus  (s.  v.  Bieyvos)  gives 
this  form  of  the  word  and  an  Ethnic  name  Bieyyios, 
and  he  suggests  also  Btevjrijtrtos  and  Bcevvaios  from 
a form  BUvvg.  He  has  preserved  a tradition  about 
Vienna  being  a Cretan  colony  from  Biennus  in 
Crete ; and  accordingly,  if  this  were  true,  its  origin 
is  Hellenic.  Dion  Cassius  (xlvi.  50)  has  a story 
about  some  people  being  expelled  from  Vienna  by 
the  Allobroges,  but  he  does  not  say  who  they  were. 
[Lugdunum.] 

The  position  of  Vienna  is  easily  fixed  by  the 
nara§  and  by  its  being  on  the  Roman  road  along 
the  cast  side  of  the  Rhone.  There  is  a difficulty, 
however,  as  D’Anville  observes,  in  the  Antonine 
Itinei’ary,  which  makes  Vienna  xxiii.  from  Lug- 
dunum, and  adds  the  remark  that  by  the  shorter 
cut  it  is  xvi.  The  number  xvi.  occurs  also  in  the 
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Table.  It  is  remarked,  too,  that  Seneca  (De  Morte 
Claudii,  c.  6)  says  that  Claudius  was  born  at  Lug- 
dunum  (Lyon),  “ ad  sextum  decimum  lapidem  a 
Vienna.”  The  real  distance  from  Vienna  to  the 
Rhone  at  Lyon  is  about  17  M.  P. ; but  D’Anville 
suggests  that  the  territory  of  Lugdunum  may  have 
had  a narrow  strip  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rhone. 
There  can  be  no  road  of  23  M.  P.  from  Lug- 
dunum to  Vienna,  unless  it  be  one  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Rhone.  Strabo  (iv.  pp.  184,  186)  makes  the 
distance  between  Lugdunum  and  Vienna  200  stadia 
or  20  M.  P.,  which  is  too  much. 

Vienna  is  first  mentioned  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  vii.  9), 
and  only  once  mentioned.  He  had  crossed  the  Ct- 
vennes  into  the  Auvergne  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  he  went  again  over  the  mountains  to  Vienna  to 
meet  a newly-levied  cavalry  force,  which  some  time 
before  he  had  sent  on  thither.  Under  the  Empire 
Vienna  was  a great  city,  and  there  was  rivahy  and 
enmity  between  it  and  Lugdunum.  (Tacit.  Hist. 
i.  65.)  Mela  speaks  of  it  as  a flourishing  place ; 
and  under  the  Empire  it  was  a Colonia  (Plin.  iii.  4 ; 
Tacit.  Hist.  i.  66),  before  the  time  of  Claudius,  who 
speaks  of  it  in  his  Oratio  (super  Civitate  Gallis  danda) ; 
“ Ornatissima  ecce  Colonia  valentissimaque  Vien- 
nensium,  quam  longo  jam  tempore  senatores  huic 
curiae  confert.”  ( J.  Lipsius,  Excurs.  ad  Tacit.  Ann. 
lib.  xi.)  This  passage  shows  that  Vienna  had 
already  supplied  members  to  the  Roman  senate,  and 
it  must  have  been  a Romana  Colonia.  Martial  (vii. 
88)  calls  it  “pulcra”  ; — 

“ Fertur  habere  meos,  si  vera  est  fama,  libellos. 
Inter  delicias  pulcra  Vienna  suas.” 

So  Pliny  says  that  his  works  were  in  the  booksellers’ 
shops  at  Lugdunum.  [Lugdunum.]  These  facts 
present  a curious  contrast  between  the  book  trade  in 
a French  provincial  town  under  the  Empire  and  at 
the  present  day,  when  a man  would  not  find  much. 
Vienna  was  also  noted  for  the  wine  (Martial,  xiii. 
107)  that  grew  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  some 
of  the  best  wines  of  the  Rhone  are  still  made  about 
Vienne.  This  town  afterwards  gave  name  to  the 
subdivision  of  Narbonensis  named  Viennensis. 

The  modern  town  of  Vienne  is  in  the  department 
of  Isere,  on  the  little  river  Gere,  which  flows  through 
Vienne  to  the  Rhone.  The  modern  town  is  in  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  G^e,  and  extends  to  the  banks 
of  the  Rhone.  The  Roman  town  was  placed  on  two 
terraces  in  the  form  of  amphitheatres.  There  still 
exist  the  foundations  of  the  massive  Roman  walls  above 
1 9,000  feet  in  circuit  which  enclosed  Vienna.  These 
walls,  even  in  the  weakest  parts,  were  about  20  feet 
thick ; and  it  appears  that  there  were  round  towers 
at  intervals.  There  are  at  Vienne  the  remains 
of  some  arcades,  which  are  supposed  to  have  formed 
the  entrance  to  the  Thennae.  They  are  commonly 
called  triumphal  arches,  but  there  is  no  reason  for 
this  appellation.  One  of  the  arcades  bears  the  name 
of  the  emperor  Gratian.  There  is  a temple  which 
M.  Schneider  has  conjectured  to  have  been  dedicated 
to  Augustus  and  Livia,  if  his  deciphering  of  the 
inscription  may  be  trusted.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
preserved  Roman  monuments  of  its  kind  in  France 
after  the  Maison  Carree  of  Nimes  [Nemausus]. 
It  is  now  a Museum,  and  contains  some  valuable 
ancient  remains  and  inscriptions.  This  building  is 
of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  six  columns  in  front 
and  eight  on  each  side;  the  columns  are  above  3 
feet  in  diameter,  and  35  feet  high,  including  the 
base  of  the  capitals. 
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There  is  a singular  monument  near  Vienne,  some- 
times called  Pontius  Pilate’s  tomb,  there  being  a 
tradition  that  Pilate  was  banished  to  Vienna.  But 
even  if  Pilate  was  sent  to  Vienna,  that  fact  will  not 
prove  that  this  is  his  monument.  It  is  a pyramid 
supported  on  a quadrangular  construction,  on  the 
sides  of  which  there  are  four  arcades  with  semicircular 
arches  at  the  top;  and  there  are  columns  at  each  of 
the  angles  of  the  construction.  Each  side  of  the 
square  of  this  basement  is  about  21  feet  long,  and  the 
height  to  the  top  of  the  entablature  of  the  basement 
is  nearly  22  feet.  Tlie  pyramid  with  its  smaller 
base  rests  on  the  central  part  of  the  quadrangular 
construction  ; it  is  about  30  feet  high,  and  the  whole 
is  consequently  about  52  feet  high.  The  edifice  is 
not  finished.  It  has  on  the  whole  a very  fine  ap- 
pearance. There  is  a drawing  of  it  in  the  Penny 
Cyclopaedia  (art.  Vienn^,  made  on  the  spot  in 
1838  by  W.  B.  Clarke,  architect. 

The  remains  of  the  amphitheatre  have  been  found 
only  by  excavation.  It  was  a building  of  great 
magnitude,  the  long  diameter  being  above  500  feet 
and  the  smaller  above  400  feet,  which  dimensions 
are  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  amphitheatre  of 
Verona.  It  has  been  used  as  a quarry  to  build  the 
modern  town  out  of.  Three  aqueducts  supplied 
Vienna  with  water  during  the  Roman  period.  These 
aqueducts  run  one  above  another  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  which  borders  the  left  bank  of  the  Gere,  and 
they  are  nearly  parallel  to  one  another,  but  at  dif- 
ferent elevations.  The  highest  was  intended  to 
supply  the  amphitheatre  when  a naumachia  was 
exhibited.  There  are  also  remains  of  a fourth 
aqueduct  large  enough  for  four  persons  to  walk  in 
upright  and  abreast.  These  aqueducts  were  almost 
entirely  constructed  under  ground,  wdth  a fall  of 
about  one  in  a thousand,  and  for  the  most  part  lined 
inside  with  a red  cement  as  high  up  as  the  spring 
of  the  arches. 

The  Roman  road,  sometimes  called  the  Via  Do- 
mitia,  ran  from  Arelate  (Arles)  along  the  E.  side 
of  the  river  to  Lugdunum  (Lyon).  Where  it  enters 
Vienne,  it  is  now  more  than  3 feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  this  depth  increases  as  it  goes 
farther  into  the  town.  It  is  constructed  of  large 
blocks  of  stone.  Another  road  went  from  Vienna 
to  the  Alpis  Graia  (Little  St.  Bernard)  through 
Bergintrum;  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  to  find 
that  several  villages  on  this  road  i-etain  names  given 
to  them  in  respect  of  the  distance  from  Vienne: 
thus  Septeme  is  7 miles,  Oytier  8 miles,  and  Die- 
moz  10  Roman  miles  from  Vienne.  Another  road 
led  from  Vienne  through  Cularo  (Grenoble)  to 
the  Alpis  Cottia  (Mont  St.  Genevre).  (See  Richard 
et  Hocquart,  Guide  du  Voyageur,  for  references  to 
modern  works  on  the  antiquities  of  Vienne,  and  par- 
ticularly M.  Mermet’s  work,  8vo.  Vienne,  1829, 
which  contains  the  answers  to  a series  of  questions 
proposed  by  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles 
Lettres  ; also  the  references  in  Ukert,  Gallien, 
p.  453.)  [G.  L.] 

VIGESIMUM,  AD.  1.  A station  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  the  distance  of  which  from  a given 
point  determined  its  name,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of 
other  names  of  places  derived  from  numerals.  [Duo- 
DECiMUM,  Ad;  Vienna.]  The  place  is  xx.  M.  P. 
from  Narbo  (Narhonne)  on  the  road  to  Spain,  and 
may  be  at  or  near  a place  called  La  Palme. 

2.  There  is  another  Ad  Vigesimum  which  occurs 
in  the  Itin.  of  Bordeaux  to  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  from 
Toulouse.  These  numerals  show  that  such  cities 
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had  the  privilege  of  reckoning  their  roads  from  the 
capital  to  the  limit  of  their  territories,  where  a 
Fines  often  occurs.  [Fines.]  (D’Anville,  Notice, 
cj’c.)  [G.  L.] 

VILLA  FAUSTINI,  a place  of  the  Iceni  in  Bri- 
tannia Eomana,  on  the  road  from  Londinium  to  the 
northern  boundary  wall.  {rtin.  Ant.  Tp.  47 4.)  Cam- 
den (p.  438)  identifies  it  with  St.  Edmund's  Bury; 
but  othei’s  have  placed  it  near  Thetford,  at  Wulpit, 
and  at  Tornham  Parva.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VIMINA'CIUM  {OviyivdKiov,  Ptol.  iii.  9.  § 3), 
an  important  town  of  Moesia  Superior,  lying  some- 
what E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Margus,  and  connected 
with  Constantinople  by  a highroad  which  passed 
through  Naissus.  (^Itin.  Ant.  p.  133  ; Itin.  Hiero- 
sol.  p.  564.)  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Legio 
VII.  Claudia.  (/6. ; cf.  Eutrop.  ix.  13  ; Procop.  de 
Aed:iv.  6.  p.  287;  Theophyl.  i.  5,  viii.  12,  &c.) 
By  the  later  Greeks  the  name  is  written  BipivaKiou. 
Variously  identified  with  Ram  or  Rama,  and  Kosto- 
lacz.  (Cf.  Marsili,  Danub.  ii.  p.  10  ; Mannert,  vii. 
p.  78.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VIMINA'CIUM  (phiyuvoLKiov,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 50), 
a town  of  the  Vaccaei  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
to  the  E.  of  Pallancia.  (^Itin.  Ant.  pp.  449,  453.) 
Identified  with  Valderaduci  or  Beceril.  [T.  H.  D.] 
VINCEIA,  a town  of  Moesia  Superior,  between 
Mons  Aureus  and  Margum,  and  6 miles  from  the 
former.  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  132)  In  the  Itin.  Hiero- 
sol.  (p.  564)  it  is  called  Vingeius  or  Vingeium. 
Lapie  identifies  it  with  Semendria.  [T.  H.  D.] 
VINCUM.  [Bingium.] 

VINDA  {OvLvhia,  Ptol.  V.  4.  § 7),  a place  in 
Galatia,  between  Pessinus  and  Ancyra,  near  the 
modern  Ilidja.  {It.  Ant.  pp.  201,  202.)  [L.  S.] 

VINDALUM,  or  VINDALIUM  {OuiuSaXov),  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  a place  where  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus  defeated  the  Allobroges,  b.  c.  121.  [Gallia 
Transalpina,  Vol.  I.  p.  954.]  Strabo  (iv.  p.  185) 
says  that  Vindalum  is  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sul- 
gas  [SuLGAs]  and  the  Rhone.  Florus  (iii.  2) 
names  this  river  Vindalicus  or  Vindelicus.  The 
Sulgas  is  the  Sorgue.  D’Anville,  relying,  as  he 
often  does,  on  a mere  resemblance  of  name,  would 
place  Vindalium  at  FecZe?ie,  which  is  about  a mile  from 
tlie  junction  of  the  Sorgue  and  the  Rhone.  Others 
would  place  Vindalium  at  Port  de  la  Traille,  the 
place  where  the  Sorgue  joins  tlie  Rhone.  [G.  L.] 
VINDANA  PORTUS  {Ovivdava  Kipw),  a bay 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  Gallia  (Ptol.  ii.  8.  § 1),  and 
placed  by  Ptolemy  between  the  mouth  of  the  Herius 
[Heuius]  and  the  Promontorium  Gobaeum.  D’An- 
ville supposes  the  Vindana  to  be  the  bay  of  Morbi- 
han,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  the  capital  of  the 
Veneti,  now  Vannes.  Other  geographers  have  made 
other  guesses  ; the  bay  of  Bouarnez,  the  mouth  of 
the  Blavet,  and  others  still.  [G.  L.] 

VINDELEIA  (Ouei/SeAeta,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 53),  a 
town  of  the  Autrigones  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
between  Virovesca  and  Deobriga.  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  454.) 
Probably  Pancorbo.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VINDELTCIA  {Oviv5e\Kia  or  B/v5eAfc'a),  the 
most  western  of  the  four  Danubian  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  it  formed 
a distinct  province  by  itself,  but  towards  the  end  of 
the  first  century  after  Christ  it  was  united  with 
Rhaetia.  At  a still  later  period  the  two  countries 
were  again  separated,  and  Rhaetia  Proper  appears 
under  the  name  Rhaetia  Prima,  and  Vindelicia 
under  that  of  Rhaetia  Secunda.  We  have  here  to 
speak  only  of  the  latter  or  Vindelicia,  as  it  appeal's 
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in  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  it  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Germania  Magna,  that  is,  by  the 
Danube  and  the  Vallum  Hadrian!  or  Limes,  on  the 
west  by  the  territory  of  the  Helvetii,  on  the  south 
by  Rhaetia,  and  on  the  east  by  Noricum,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  river  Genus  {Inn). 
The  line  of  demarcation  between  Vindelicia  and 
Rhaetia  is  not  mentioned  anywhere,  but  was  in  all 
probability  formed  by  the  ridge  of  the  Rhaetian 
Alps.  Vindelicia  accordingly  embraced  the  north- 
eastern parts  of  Switzerland,  the  south-eastern  part 
of  Baden,  the  southern  part  of  Wurtemberg  and 
Bavaria,  and  the  northern  part  of  Tirol.  (Ptol.  ii. 
12.  § 1,  13.  § 1,  viii.  7.  § 1 ; Sext.  Ruf.  8 ; Aga- 
them.  ii.  4.)  The  country  is  for  the  most  part  flat, 
and  only  its  southern  parts  are  traversed  by  off- 
shoots of  the  Rhaetian  Alps.  As  to  the  products  of 
Vindelicia  in  ancient  times,  we  have  scarcely  any 
information,  though  we  are  told  by  Dion  Cassius 
(liv.  22)  that  its  inhabitants  carried  on  agriculture, 
and  by  other  authors  that  the  country  was  very 
fertile.  (Solin.  21  ; Isid.  Orig.  i.  4.)  The  chief 
rivers  of  Vindelicia  are  : the  Danube,  the  upper  part 
of  which  flowed  through  the  country,  and  farther 
down  formed  its  boundary.  All  the  others  are 
Alpine  rivers  and  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  such  as 
the  Ilakgus,  Guntia,  Licus,  Virdo,  Isarus, 
and  the  Genus,  which  separated  Vindelicia  from 
Noricum.  The  Lacus  Brigantinus  in  the  south- 
west also  belonged  to  Vindelicia. 

The  inhabitants  of  Vindelicia,  the  Vindelici,  were 
a kindi'ed  race  of  the  Rhaeti,  and  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  certainly  Celts,  not  Germans,  as  some 
have  supposed.  Their  name  contains  the  Celtic 
root  Vmd,  which  also  occurs  in  several  other  Celtic 
names,  such  as  Vindobona,  Vindomagus,  Vindonissa, 
and  others.  (Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen,  p.  228,  foil. ; Die- 
fenbach,  Celtica,  ii.  1.  p.  134,  foil.)  Gthers,  with- 
out assuming  that  the  Vindelicians  were  Germans, 
believe  that  their  name  is  connected  with  the  German 
Wenden,  and  that  it  was  used  as  a general  desig- 
nation for  nations  or  tribes  that  were  not  Germans, 
whence  the  modern  Wend  and  also  the  name  of  the 
Vandali  or  Vindili.  (Comp.  Horat.  Carm.  iv.  4.  18  ; 
Strab.  iv.  pp.  193,  207,  vii.  pp.  293,  313;  Tac. 
Ann.  ii.  17,  Hist.  iii.  5 ; Suet.  Aug.  2\’,  Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  39 ; Plin.  iii.  24.)  After  their  subjugation  by 
Tiberius,  many  of  them  were  transplanted  into  other 
countries.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  207  ; Dion  Cass.  liv.  22.) 
The  principal  tribes  into  which,  according  to  Strabo, 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  the  Vindelici  were  divided, 
were:  the  Brigantii,  Runicatae,  Leuni,  Con- 
suANTAE,  Benlauni,  Breuni,  and  Licatii.  Their 
more  important  towns  were  ; Augusta  Vindelicorum, 
their  capital,  Reginum,  Arbor  Felix,  Brigantium, 
Vemania,  Campodunum,  Abodiacum,  Abusina,  Quin- 
tiana  Castra,  Batava  Castra,  Vallatum,  Isinisca, 
Pons  Geni,  and  a few  others,  which  are  treated  of  in 
separate  articles.  (Comp.  Eayser,  Der  Oberdonau- 
kreis  Bayems  unter  den  Romern,  Augsburg,  1830  ; 
J.  Becker,  Drusus  und  die  Vindelicier,  in  Schneide- 
win’s  Philologus,  v.  p.  119,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

VINDENAE,  a place  in  Upper  Moesia.  on  the  road 
from  Naissus  to  Scodra.  {Tab.  Peut.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VI'NDERIS  {Ovivbipios  TTOTapov  iK€oAai,  Ptol. 
ii.  2.  § 8),  a little  river  on  the  E.  coast  of  Hibernia, 
perhaps  that  which  falls  into  St7'angford  Bay  ; but 
Camden  (p.  1403)  places  it  more  to  the  N.  near 
Carrickfei'gus.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VINDILI.  [Vandali.] 

VINDILIS  INSULA,  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
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Gallia,  is  mentioned  in  the  Maritime  ItTn.  after  Ux- 
antis  and  Sina  or  Sena.  Middle  a^e  documents 
prove  that  the  island  of  Belle-ile  was  once  named  Que- 
del,  and  this  is  the  name  Vindilis,  the  interchange 
of  Gu  or  G and  W or  V being  common.  [Vapin- 
cuM.]  Though  this  is  the  only  evidence,  it  is  suffi- 
cient, for  the  names  agree,  and  Belle-ile  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  omitted  in  the  Itin.,  when  smaller 
islands  along  the  coast  are  mentioned.  [G.  L.] 
VINDINUM.  [SuiNDiNUM.] 

VINDIUS  MONS  (OMlov  opos,  Ptol.  vii.  1. 
§ 28),  a chain  of  mountains  in  Hindostdn,  extending 
NE.  and  SW.  nearly,  along  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Namadus  (now  Nerbudda),  in  lat.  21°,  long.  117° 
30'.  They  are  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Vindhya 
Ms.,  and  form  the  principal  watershed  of  the  Ner- 
budda  and  Tapti,  which  flow  into  the  Indian  Ocean, 
a little  to  the  N.  of  Bombay ,a.x\d  of  the  Soane  and  An- 
domati,  which  are  great  tributaries  of  the  Ganges.  [V.] 
VI'NDIUS  or  VINNIUS  (ObUiou  6pos,  Ptol.  ii. 
6.  § 21),  a mountain  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
which  ran  in  a W.  direction  from  the  Saltus  Vas- 
conum  and  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Can- 
tabri  and  the  Astures.  It  formed,  therefore,  the 
\V.  portion  of  the  Cantabrian  chain.  The  Iberus 
had  its  source  in  it.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VINDOBALA,  a station  on  the  wall  of  Hadrian  in 
Britain,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the  Cohors  i.  Frixa- 
gorum.  Camden  (p.  1090)  identifies  it  with  Walls- 
End ; whilst  Horsley  (p.  105)  and  others  take  it  to 
be  Rutchester.  {Not.  Imp. ; Geo.  Rav.  v.  31.) 
[Vaixum  Romanum.]  [T.  H.  D.] 

VINDOBO'NA  or  VENDOBONA  {Ovivb6§ovva : 
Vienna),  a town  on  the  Danube  in  Upper  Pannonia, 
was  originally  a Celtic  place,  but  afterwards  became 
a Roman  municipium,  as  we  learn  from  inscriptions. 
(Gruter,  Inscript,  p.  4.)  This  town,  which  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy  (ii.  15.  § 3)  for  some  time  bore 
the  name  of  Juliobona  (^lov\i6Sopa),  was  situated 
at  the  foot  of  Mons  Cetius,  on  the  road  running 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  the  course 
of  time  became  one  of  the  most  important  military 
stations  on  the  Danube ; for  after  the  decay  of  Car- 
nuntum  it  was  not  only  the  station  of  the  principal 
part  of  the  Danubian  fleet,  but  also  of  the  Legio 
X.  Gemina.  {It.  Ant.  pp.  233,  248,  261,  266  ; Tab. 
Pent.',  Aurel.  Viet,  de  Caes.  16  ; Agathem.  ii.  4; 
Jornand.  Get.  50,  where  it  is  called  Vindomina.) 
Vindobona  suffered  severely  during  the  invasion  of 
the  Huns  under  Attila,  yet  continued  to  be  a 
flourishing  place,  especially  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Longobards.  (Jornand.  1.  c.)  It  is  well  known 
that  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius  died  at  Vindobona. 
(Aurel.  Viet,  de  Caes.  16,  Epit.  18  ; comp.  Fischer, 
Brevis  Notitia  Urbis  Vindobonae,  Vindobonae,  1767 ; 
Von  Hormayr,  Geschichte  Wiens,  i.  p.  43,  foil. ; 
Muchar,  Norikum,  vol.  i.  p.  166,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 
VINDOGLA  DIA,  a place  in  Britannia  Romana, 
probably  in  the  territory  of  the  Belgae  on  the  road  from 
Venta  Belgarum  to  Isca  Dumnoniorum.  {Itin.  Ant. 
pp.  483,  486.)  The  Geogr.  Rav.  (v.  31)  calls  it  Bin- 
dogladia.  Some  place  it  at  Pentridge,  near  Old 
Sainim,  where  are  remains  of  Roman  fortifications. 
Camden,  however  (p.  61),  identifies  it  with  Winbum, 
and  Horsley  (p.  472)  with  Cranbum.  [T.  H.  D.] 
VINDOLANA,  a station  on  Hadrian’s  boundary 
wall  in  Britain,  where  the  Cohors  iv.  Gallorum  lay 
in  garrison.  {Not.  Imp.)  By  the  Geo.  Rav.  (v.  31) 
it  is  called  Vindolanda.  Camden  (p.  1 087)  identifies 
it  with  Old  Winchester,  Horsley  (p.  89,  &c.)  with 
Little  Chesters.  [Vat.lttm  Romanum.]  [T.H.D.] 
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VINDOMAGUS  {OvivbSp.a'yos),  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  one  of  the  two  cities  which  Ptolemy  (ii.  10. 
§ 10)  assigns  to  the  Volcae  Arecomici.  There  is 
nothing  to  determine  the  position  of  Vindomagus, 
except  the  fact  that  there  is  a town  Vigan,  where 
some  remains  have  been  found.  Le  Vigan  is  NW. 
of  Nismes,  and  on  the  southern  border  of  the  Ce- 
vennes.  [G.  L.] 

VINDOMIS  or  VINDOMUM,  a place  belonging 
probably  to  the  Belgae  in  Britannia  Romana  on  the 
road  from  Venta  Belgarum  to  Calleva.  {Itin.  Ant. 
pp.  483,  486.)  Horsley  (p.  459)  identifies  it  with 
Farnham  ; others  have  sought  it  at  E.  Sherborne, 
and  at  Whitchurch.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VINDOMORA,  a town  of  the  Brigantes  in  the 
N.  part  of  Britannia  Romana.  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  464.) 
It  is  commonly  identified  with  Ebchester  at  the 
NW.  boundary  of  Durham  (Horsley,  p.  398),  where 
there  are  remains  of  a fort,  and  where  Roman  anti- 
quities have  been  discovered.  (Cf.  Camden,  p.  1086; 
Philos.  Trans.  No.  278.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VINDONISSA,  in  Gallia,  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
{Hist.  iv.  61,  70).  It  was  the  station  of  the  twenty- 
first  legion,  A.  D.  71,  which  entered  Rhaetia  from 
Vindonissa.  The  place  is  Windisch,  in  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Aargau,  near  the  junction  of  the  Aar, 
Reuss,  and  Limmath.  Vindonissa  was  once  a large 
place,  and  many  Roman  remains  and  coins  have  been 
found  there.  In  the  Bdrlisgrube  there  are  traces  of 
an  amphitheatre,  and  on  the  road  from  Brauneck- 
berg  to  Konigsfelden  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct 
The  name  of  the  xxi.  Legion  has  been  discovered  in 
inscriptions  found  at  Windisch.  Near  Windisch  is 
the  former  convent  and  monastery  of  Konigsfelden, 
where  some  of  the  members  of  the  Habsburg  family 
are  buried.  Several  Roman  roads  help  to  fix  the 
position  of  Vindonissa.  The  Table  places  it  at 
the  distance  of  xxii.  from  Augusta  Rauracorum 
{Augst)  [Augusta  Rauracouum]  ; and  another 
road  went  from  Vindonissa  past  Vitodurum  [Vito- 
durum]  to  Arbor  Felix  in  Rhaetia.  Vindonissa  is 
named  Vindo  in  a Panegyric  of  Constantine  by  Eu- 
menius,  and  Castnim  Vindonissense  in  Maxima  Se- 
quanorum  in  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic  Provinces. 
When  Christianity  was  established  in  these  parts, 
Vindonissa  was  the  see  of  the  first  bishopric,  which 
was  afterwards  removed  to  Constanz.  In  the 
third  and  fourth  centuries  Vandals  and  Alemanni 
damaged  the  town.  The  Huns  afterwards  ravaged 
Vindonissa,  and  Childebert  king  of  the  Franks  de- 
stroyed it  in  the  sixth  century.  (D’Anville,  Notice, 
<^c.  \ Ernesti,  Woie  on  Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  70;  Neige- 
baur,  Neuestes  Gemdlde  der  Schweiz.)  [G.  L.] 
VINIOLAE,  a place  of  the  Oretani  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  between  Acatucci  and  Mentesa  Bastia. 
{Itin.  Ant.  p.  402.)  Variously  identified  with  Hino- 
jares  and  as  a place  on  the  river  Borosa.  [T.  H.  D.] 
VINNIUS.  [ViNDius.] 

VTNOWIA  (in  Ptol.  Ohiwoviov,  ii.  3.  § 16),  a 
town  of  the  Brigantes  in  the  N.  of  Biitannia 
Romana.  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  465.)  Now  Binchester 
near  Bishop  Auckland,  with  remains  of  Roman 
walls  and  other  antiquities.  (Camden,  p.  945.)  In 
the  Not.  Imp.  and  by  the  Geogr.  Rav.  (v.  31)  it  is 
called  Vinonia.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VI'NTIUM  {OhivTiov.  Vence),  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  the  chief  town  of  the  Nerusii.  [Neru- 
sii.]  Inscriptions  have  been  found  at  Vence  with 
the  words  civiT.  vint.  ; and  in  the  Notitia  of  the 
Gallic  Provinces  it  is  placed  in  the  Alpes  Mari- 
timae  under  the  name  of  Civitas  Vintiensium  or 
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Venclensium.  Vence  is  in  the  department  of  Far, 
near  the  river  Far.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  i^c.)  [G.  L.] 
VI'NZELA  (OutV^eAa),  a town  of  Galatia,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Tectosages.  (Ptol.  v.  4.  § 8.)  A se- 
cond town  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(v.  5.  § 8)  in  the  south-east  of  Pisidia.  [L.  S.] 
VIOLVASCENSIS  PAGES.  [Martialis.] 
VIPITENUM,  a town  in  Rhaetia  belonging  to 
the  Venostes,  situated  between  Veldidena  and  Tri- 
dentum.  {Itin.  Ant.  pp.  275,  280.)  Some  place 
it  in  the  Oher-Wij)thal ; others  identify  it  with 
Sterzing  on  the  Eisach,  at  the  foot  of  the  Bj'en- 
ner.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VIPOSCIANA,  a place  in  Mauretania  Tingitana, 
on  the  road  from  Tocolosida  to  Tingis.  (Itin.  Ant. 
p.  23.)  Mannert  (x.  pt.  ii.  p.  487)  supposes  that 
it  is  the  place  called  Prisciana  by  Mela  (iii.  10. 
sub  fin.),  and  IlTta/ctora  or  nia-Kidva  by  Ptolemy 
(iv.  1.  § 14).  The  same  author  identifies  it  with 
Mergo,  whilst  Lapie  takes  it  to  be  Soe-cl-Arba,  and 
Graberg  di  Hemso,  Dar-el-Hhamara.  [T.  H.  D.J 
VIRACELLUM  (Bjpa/ceAAor,  Ptol.),  a town  of 
Etruria,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  § 47), 
who  places  it  among  the  inland  towns  in  the  NW. 
corner  of  that  country.  It  is  supposed  by  Cluverius 
to  be  represented  by  Veiirucola  or  Verrucchia  in  the 
mountains  between  the  Serchio  and  the  Magra 
(Cluver.  Ital.  p.  75),  but  the  identification  is  very 
doubtful.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VIRDO  (the  WertacK),  a small  river  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Licatii  in  Vindelicia,  a tributary  of  the 
Licus,  which  it  joins  a little  below  Augusta  Vin- 
delicorum.  (Paul.  Diac.  Langob.  ii.  13  ; Venant. 
Fort.  Vita  S.  Mart,  iv,  646,  where  it  is  less  cor- 
rectly called  Vindo  or  Vinda).  [L.  S.] 

VIRGULAE.  [Bergule,  Vol.  I.  p.  393,  a.] 
VIRIB ALBUM.  [Corsica,  Vol.  I.  p.  691,  a.] 
VIRITIUM  (OvipiriQv),  a place  in  northern  Ger- 
many, mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 27), 
was  probably  in  the  territory  of  the  Sidini,  on  the 
site  of  the  modern  town  of  Wrietzen  on  the  Oder. 
(Wilhelm,  Germanien,  p.  275.)  [L.  S.] 

VIROCO'NIUM  (OmpoHSvwr,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 19), 
a town  of  the  Cornavii  in  Britannia  Romana,  on  the 
road  from  Deva  to  Londinium,  with  a by-road  from 
JIaridunum.  (/tin.  Ant.  pp.  482,  484.)  It  is  the 
town  called  Urioconium  in  another  route  of  the 
Itineraiy  (p.  469).  Now  Wroxeter,  with  ruins 
and  antiquities.  (Camden,  p.  652.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VIRODUNUM.  [Verodunenses.] 
VIROMAGUS.  [Bromagus.] 

VIROSIDUM  (Not.  Imp.'),  a fort  or  castle  at  the 
N.  boundary  of  Britannia  Romana  and  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Brigantes,  the  station  of  the  Cohors  vi. 
Nerviorum.  Camden(p.  1022)  places  it  near  Warwik 
Cumberland ; whilst  others  seek  it  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Solway  Frith,  and  at  Preston,  [T.  H.  D.] 
VIROVESCA  (OvipoietTKa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 53),  a 
town  of  the  Autrigones  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
on  the  road  from  Pompelo  to  Asturica  (Itin.  Ant. 
pp.  394,  450, 454 ; Plin.  ii,  3.  s.  4).  It  is  the  modern 
Briviesca.  (Cf,  Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  xxiv.  p.  10, 
xxvii.p.  13.)  Coins  in  Sestini(p.  211).  [T.H.D.] 

VIROVIACUM,  in  Gallia,in  the  Table, Virovinum, 
is  placed  on  a route  from  Castellum((7asseZ)  to  Turna- 
cum  (Tow'nay).  The  Antonine  Itinerary  fixes  it  xvi. 
from  each  place.  The  distances  in  the  Table  do  not 
agree;  but  the  site  is  certain.  It  is  Werwic  or 
Verwick,  a large  village  on  the  Lys,  3 leagues  from. 
Lille  in  the  French  department  of  Nord.  In  1514 
a medal  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  was  dug  up  at  Werwic, 
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and  some  time  afterwards  other  medals  of  the  time 
of  the  Antonini.  There  is  a tradition  also  of  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  edifice  having  been  seen  here, 
and  a fragment  of  a statue  (Bast,  Recueil  d'Anti- 
quites  Romaines  et  Gauloises  trouvees  dans  la 
Flandre  propremeni  dite,  Gand,  1804.)  [G.  L.] 

VIRUEDRUM  (Ovipovebpovfi  &Kpov,  Ptol.  ii.  3. 
§ 5),  a promontory  on  the  N.  coast  of  Britannia 
Barbara,  and  the  most  N.  point  of  the  island.  It 
is  apparently  the  present  Lungsby  Head.  (Camden, 
p.  1280.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VIRUNI.  [Varini.] 

VIRU'NUM  (Ovipovvov).  1,  One  of  the  most 
important  towns  in  the  interior  of  Noricum,  south  of 
Noreia,  and  on  the  road  from  Aquileia  to  Lauriacum. 
(Plin.  iii.  27  ; Ptol.  ii.  14,  § 3 ; Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
Bipovvos  ; Suid.  s.  v.  Bypovviov;  It.  Ant.  p.  276; 
Tab.  Pent,  where  it  is  called  Varunum.)  But  not- 
withstanding its  importance,  which  is  attested  by  its 
widely  scattered  remains  about  the  village  of  Ma- 
riasaal  near  Klagenfurt,  no  details  about  it  are 
known,  except,  from  inscriptions,  the  fact  that  it  was 
a Roman  colony,  with  the  surname  of  Claudia. 
(Gruter,  Inscript,  p.  569;  Orelli,  Inscript,  no,  1317, 
5074;  comp.  Muchar,  Norikum,  vol.  i.  p.  271.) 

2.  A town  in  the  country  of  the  Sidini  in  Ger- 
mania, of  unknown  site,  and  mentioned  only  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 27).  [L.  S.] 

VIRUS  (Ovipov  iK€o\ai,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 3),  a river 
in  the  N.  part  of  the  W.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis. Variously  identified  with  the  Landrove 
and  the  A llones.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VISBU'RGII  (Oii(r6ovpyioi),  a tribe  in  the  south- 
east of  Germany,  about  the  sources  of  the  Vistula, 
and  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 21)  near  the 
Quadi,  in  the  district  to  which  Tacitus  (Germ. 
43)  assigns  the  Gothini.  [L.  S.] 

VISO'NTIUM  (OvktSvtiov,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 54),  a 
town  of  the  Pelendones  in  llispania  Tarraconensis, 
perhaps  Vimieza  or  Binoesca.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VISPI  (Ovuriroi),  a tribe  in  the  south-west  of 
Germany,  is  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 
10);  nothing  certain  can  be  said  as  to  the  precise 
district  they  inhabited.  [L.  S.] 

VrSTULA,  VISTILLUS  (OjJto-TojJAo,  OJar- 
TovXas : Vistula  or  Weichsel),  one  of  the  great 
rivers  of  Germany,  separating,,  according  to  Ptolemy 
(viii.  10.  § 2 ; comp.  ii.  11.  § 4,  iii.  5,  § 5),  Ger- 
many from  Sarmatia,  while  Pomp,  Mela  (iii.  4), 
who  calls  the  river  Visula,  describes  it  as  forming 
the  boundary  between  Scythia  and  Sarmatia.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  either  Greeks  or  Romans 
should  have  possessed  much  information  about  this 
distant  river.  Ptolemy  says  that  it  had  its  origin 
in  the  Hercynia  Silva,  and  discharged  itself  into  the 
Sarmatian  ocean  (the  Baltic),  and  Marcianus  (p.  53) 
ascribes  to  it  a course  of  from  1850  to  2000  stadia 
in  length.  This  is  all  the  information  to  be  gathered 
from  the  ancient  authors.  (Comp.  Plin.  iv.  27.  s.  28; 
Solin,  20  ; Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  4 ; Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8, 
w'here  it  is  called  Bisula  ; Jornand.  Get.  3.)  Jor- 
nandes  in  two  passages  (Get.  5 and  17)  speaks  of  a 
river  Viscla,  which  some  geographers  regard  as 
identical  with  the  modern  Wisloka,  a tributary  of 
the  Vistula,  but  it  is  probably  no  other  than  the 
Vistula  itself,  whose  modern  German  name  Weichsel 
seems  to  be  formed  from  Viscla.  [L.  S.] 

VISURGIS  (Ouicrovpyis,  Bl(rovpyis,  Ovlaovp- 
yos,  or  Oviaaovpyios  : Weser),  one  of  the  principal 
rivers  in  north-western  Germany,  which  was  tole- 
rably well  known  to  the  Romans,  since  during  their 
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\?ars  in  Germany  they  often  advanced  as  far  as  its 
banks,  and  at  one  time  even  crossed  it ; but  they 
seem  to  have  been  unacquainted  with  its  southern 
course,  and  with  its  real  origin;  for  it  is  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  JVerra  and  the  Fulda,  while 
Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 1)  imagined  that  it  had  its 
sources  in  Mons  Melibocus.  Marcianus  (]).  51) 
states  that  its  length  amounted  to  from  1600  to 
1780  stadia.  The  Visurgis  flowed  into  the  German 
Ocean  in  the  country  of  the  Chauci.  (Comp.  Pomp. 
Mela,  iii.  4 ; Plin.  iv.  27  ; Tac.  Ann.  i.  70,  ii.  9 ; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  105  ; Sidon.  Apoll.  Carm.  xxiii.  243; 
Strab.  vii.  p.  291;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  33,  Iv.  1,  2.  8, 
Ivi.  18.)  [L.  S.] 

VITE'LLIA  (BtT6A\la,  Steph.  B.:  Eth.BinK- 
\7vos,  Vitelliensis),  an  ancient  town  of  Latium, 
which  was,  however,  apparently  situated  in  the 
territoiy  of  the  Aequi,  or  at  least  on  their  imme- 
diate frontiers,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  determine 
whether  it  was  propeidy  a Latin  or  an  Aequian 
town.  But  the  circumstance  that  its  name  is  not 
found  in  the  list  of  the  cities  of  the  Latin  League 
given  by  Dionysius  (v.  61)  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  latter  supposition.  Its  name  is  first  mentioned 
by  Livy  (ii.  39)  in  the  account  of  the  celebrated 
campaign  of  Coriolanus,  whom  he  represents  as 
taking  Vitellia  at  the  same  time  as  Corbio,  La- 
bicum,  and  Pedum:  but  in  the  more  detailed  nar- 
ratives of  the  same  campaign  by  Dionysius  and 
Plutarch,  no  notice  is  found  of  Vitellia.  The  name 
is  again  mentioned  by  Livy  in  b.c.  393,  when  the 
city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aequi,  who  surprised 
it  by  a night  attack  (Liv.  v.  29.)  He  there  calls 
it  “ Coloniam  Eomanam,”  and  says  it  had  been 
settled  by  them  in  the  territory  of  the  Aequi;  but 
we  have  no  previous  account  of  this  circumstance; 
nor  is  there  any  statement  of  its  recovery  by  the 
Romans.  A tradition  preserved  to  us  by  Suetonius 
recorded  that  the  Roman  colony  was  at  one  time 
entrusted  to  the  sole  charge  of  the  family  of  the 
Vitellii  for  its  defence  (Suet.  VitelL  1);  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  a mere  family 
legend.  All  trace  of  Vitellia,  as  well  as  Tolerium 
and  other  towns  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  dis- 
appears after  the  Gaulish  invasion,  and  the  only 
subsequent  mention  of  the  name  occurs  in  the  list 
given  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9)  of  the  cities  of  Latium 
which  were  in  his  time  utterly  extinct.  The  site 
is  wholly  uncertain,  though  it  seems  probable  that 
it  may  be  placed  in  the  same  part  of  Latium  as 
Tolerium,  Bola,  Labicum,  and  other  towns  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Aequian  territoiy.  It  has  been 
placed  by  Gell  at  Valmontone,  a place  which  in  all 
probability  occupies  an  ancient  site,  and  this  would 
do  very  well  for  Vitellia,  but  that  it  is  equally 
suitable  for  Tolerium,  which  must  be  placed  some- 
where in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  is  accord- 
ingly fixed  by  Nibby  at  Valmontone  [Tolerium.] 
The  latter  writer  would  transfer  Vitellia  to  Civitella 
(called  also  Civitella  cZ’  Olevano),  situated  in  the 
mountains  between  Olevano  and  Snbiaco;  but  this 
seems  decidedly  too  far  distant  from  the  other  cities 
with  which  Vitellia  is  connected.  It  would  be  much 
more  plausible  to  place  Vitellia  at  Valmontone  and 
Tolerium  at  Lugnano,  about  3 miles  NW.  of  it, 
but  that  Lugnano  again  would  suit  very  well  for 
the  site  of  Bola,  which  we  are  at  a loss  to  fix 
elsewhere  [Bola].  The  fact  is  that  the  deter- 
mination of  the  position  of  these  cities,  which  dis- 
appeared in  such  early  times,  and  of  which  no  re- 
cord is  preserved  by  inscriptions  or  other  ancient  monu- 
VOL.  II. 
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ments,  must  remain  in  great  measure  conjectural. 
(Gell.  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  436;  Nibby,  Dintoi'ni,  vol.  i. 
p.  467,  vol.  iii.  p.  370.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VITIA  (OwiTi'a,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  508,  514,  531: 
Eth.  OviTioi),  a small  district  in  Media  Atro- 
patene,  noticed  by  Strabo  in  his  account  of  that 
province.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  north- 
ern part  near  the  tribes  of  the  Dribyces  and 
Amardi.  [V.] 

VmS  [Utis]. 

VITODURUM  or  VITUDURUM,  in  Gallia,  is 
mentioned  in  an  inscription,  in  which  it  is  said  that 
the  emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximianus  “ murum 
Vitodurensem  a solo  instauraverunt,”  The  Antonine 
Itin,  places  it  between  Vindonissa  ( Windisch)  and 
Fines  (^Pfn)  [Fines,  No.  15.]  At  Winterthur  in 
the  Swiss  canton  of  Zurich  there  is  in  the  town 
library  a collection  of  Roman  coins  and  cut  stones, 
most  of  which  have  been  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town  and  in  the  adjacent  village  of 
Oberwinterthur,  which  is  the  site  of  Vitodurum. 
(D’Anville,  Notice,  ^c.)  [G.  L.] 

VITRICIUM  (Verrez),  a town  or  village  of  the 
Salassi,  on  the  high  road  leading  from  Eporedia 
(Jvrec^,  to  Augusta  Praetoria  {Aosta).  It  is 
known  only  from  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  25 
miles  from  Augusta,  and  21  from  Eporedia  {Itin. 
Ant.  pp.  345,  347,  351),  but  is  undoubtedly  iden- 
tical with  Verrez,  a large  village  in  the  Val  d Aosta, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Val  Challant.  [E.  H.  B.] 
VIVANTAVARIUM  {Ov€avrav6.piov,  Ptol.  iii. 
5.  § 30),  a place  in  European  Sarmatia,  between  the 
rivers  Axiaces  and  Tyras.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VIVISCI,  VIBISCI.  [Bituriges  Viviscl] 
VIVISCUS,  in  Gallia.  In  the  Antonine  Itin.  the 
name  is  Bibiscus.  The  place  is  Vevay,  or  near  it, 
in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Waadt  or  Vaud.  See  the 
article  Pennelocus,  [G.  L.] 

ULCAEI  LACUS  (OuA/coTa  eA??),  a succession 
of  lakes  and  swamps  in  Paimonia,  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Dravus  and  Savus.  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  32.)  They 
seem  to  be  the  same  as  the  Palus  Hiulca  mentioned 
by  Aurelius  Victor  {Epit.  41)  as  being  near  Cibalae 
in  Pannonia.  (Comp.  Zosim.  ii.  18.)  Those  lakes 
now  bear  the  name  of  Laxincze.  [L.  S.] 

ULCI'SIA  C ASTRA,  a fort  in  Pannonia,  on  the 
road  ninning  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Danubius 
from  Aquincum  to  Bregetio  {It.  Ant.  p.  269),  is 
now  called  Szent  Endre.  [L.  S.] 

ULIA  (OuAitt,  Strab.  iii.  p.  141),  a town  in  His- 
pania  Baetica,  on  a hill,  on  the  road  from  Gades  to 
Corduba.  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  412.)  It  was  a Roman 
municipium,  with  the  surname  of  Fidentia,  and  be- 
longed to  the  jurisdiction  of  Corduba  (Plin.  iii.  3. 
s.  4;  Hirt.  B.  H.  3,  4,  B.  Alex.  61 ; Dion  Cass,  xliii. 
31.)  From  inscriptions  it  appears  to  be  the  present 
Monte  Mayor,  where  there  are  ruins.  (Cf.  Morales, 
Ant.  p.  5 ; Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  x.  p.  150,  xii.  p.  5; 
coins  in  Florez,  Med.  ii.  p.  620,  iii.  p.  130;  Mion- 
net,  i.  p.  27,  Suppl.  i.  p.  47.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
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ULIARUS  INSULA  (^Eth.  Olarionensis,  Sido- 
nius  Apollinaris),  is  placed  by  Pliny  in  the  Aqui- 
tanicns  Sinus  (iv.  19).  It  is  the  He  d'OUron, 
which  belongs  to  the  department  of  Charente  Infe- 
rieure^  and  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a 
narrow  strait.  [G.  L.] 

ULIZIBERA  (^Ov\i(i§r]pa,  or  Ov\iQ€ippa,  Ptol. 
iv.  3.  § 37),  the  Ulusubritanum  of  Pliny  (v.  4.  s. 
4),  a town  of  Byzacium  in  Africa  Proper,  S.  of  Ha- 
drumetum.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ULLA  (called  by  Ptolemy  Ovia,  ii.  6.  § 2),  a 
river  on  the  W.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
which  enters  the  sea  between  the  Minius  and  the 
promontory  of  Nerium.  (Mela,  iii.  1.)  It  is  still 
called  UUa.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ULMANETES.  [Silvanectes.] 

ULMI  or  ULMUS,  a place  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  Itineraries  as  situated  in  the  interior  of  Lower 
Pannonia  on  the  road  leading  from  Siccia  to  Cibalae 
and  Sirmium  (7i.  Ant.  pp.  131,  232,  261,  267  ; 
It.  Hieros.  p.  563  ; Tab.  Pent.')  ; but  its  exact  site 
is  uncertain.  [L.  S.] 

ULMUS,  a place  in  Upper  Moesia,  between  Na- 
issus  and  Remesiana.  Hieros.  p.  566.)  Ac- 
cording to  Lapie  near  Pauditz.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ULPIA'NUM.  1.  {Ov\Tnau6v,  Ptol.  iii.  9.  § 6), 
called  also  Ulpiana  (OlXiriavd,  Hierocl.  p.  656),  a 
town  of  Upper  Moesia  on  the  southern  declivity  of  Mt. 
Scomius.  It  was  enlarged  and  adorned  by  Justinian, 
whence  it  obtained  the  name  of  Justiniana  Secunda. 
(Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  1,  Goth.  iv.  25.)  It  is  com- 
monly identified  with  the  present  Giustendil;  but 
Leake  (^Northern  Greece^  iii.  p.  475)  takes  that 
town  to  represent  the  ancient  Pantalia  or  Pautalia 
in  Thrace. 

2.  A pl.ace  in  Dacia,  apparently  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Klaiisenhurg.  (Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 7.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
ULTERIOR  PORTUS.  [Itius  Portus.] 
ULUBRAE  (^Eth.  Ulubrensis),  a small  town  of 
Latium  on  the  borders  of  the  Pontine  Marshes.  It 
is  not  mentioned  in  history  previous  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Roman  dominion,  but  is  noticed  repeat- 
edly by  Latin  writers  of  the  best  period,  though 
always  as  a poor  and  decayed  town,  a condition  which 
appears  to  have  resulted  from  its  marshy  and  un- 
healthy position.  Hence  Cicero  jestingly  terms  its 
citizens  little  frogs  (ranunculi,  Ep.  ad  Fam.vW.  18), 
and  both  Horace  and  Juvenal  select  it  as  an  almost 
proverbial  example  of  a deserted  and  melancholy 
place.  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  11.  30  ; Juv.  x.  101.)  Still  it 
appears  from  the  expressions  of  the  latter,  that  it 
still  retained  the  rank  of  a municipal  town,  and  had 
its  own  local  magistrates  ; and  in  accordance  with 
this,  we  find  the  Ulubrenses  enumerated  by  Pliny 
among  the  municipal  towns  of  the  First  Region.  (Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  9.)  The  same  thing  is  attested  by  inscrip- 
tions (Orell.  Inscr.  121 — 123),  and  the  discovery  of 
these  at  the  place  now  called  Cistema,  about  eight 
miles  from  Velletri,  and  35  from  Rome,  immediately 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  leaves  no 
doubt  that  Ulubrae  was  situated  somewhere  in 
that  neighbourhood.  But  the  village  of  Cis- 
terna  (called  in  the  middle  ages  Cisterna  Neronis), 
does  not  appear  to  occupy  an  ancient  site,  and  the 
exact  position  of  Ulubrae  is  still  undetermined. 
(J^ibby,  Dintorni  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  p.  463.)  [E.H.B.] 
UMBENNUM,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  placed 
in  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  between  Batiana  [Batiana] 
and  Valentia  (Valence').  [G.  L.] 

UMBRAE,  one  of  many  tribes  placed  by  Pliny 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  adjoining,  perhaps 
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within,  the  larger  district  of  Pattalene  (vi.  20. 
s.  23).  [V.] 

UMBRANICI,  a people  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
who  had  the  Jus  Latii.  (Plin.  iii.  4.)  There  is 
no  further  notice  of  these  people  who  had  this  political 
privilege,  except  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Um- 
branica  or  Umbranicia  in  the  Table.  [G.  L.] 
UMBRIA  (^  'OpSpiK-f] : Eth.  Umber,  Umbri,  ’0/x- 
6piK6s),  was  one  of  the  principal  divisions  of  Central 
Italy,  situated  to  the  E.  of  Etruria,  and  extending 
from  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  to  the  shores  of  the  Adri- 
atic. The  name  was,  however,  at  different  periods 
applied  within  very  different  limits.  Umbria,  properly 
so  called,  may  be  considered  as  extending  only  from 
the  Tiber,  which  formed  its  W.  limit  through  the 
greater  part  of  its  coui'se,  and  separated  Umbria  from 
Etruria,  to  the  great  central  range  of  the  Apennines 
from  the  sources  of  the  Tiber  in  the  N.  to  the  Monti 
della  Sibilla  in  the  S.  But  on  the  other  side 
of  this  range,  sloping  down  to  the  Adriatic,  was  an 
extensive  and  fertile  district  extending  from  the 
frontiers  of  Picenum  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Arimi- 
num,  which  had  probably  been  at  one  time  also  oc- 
cupied by  the  Umbrians,  but,  before  it  appears  in 
Roman  history,  had  been  conquered  by  the  Gaulish 
tribe  of  the  Senones.  Hence,  after  the  expulsion  of 
these  invaders,  it  became  known  to  the  Romans  as 
“ Gallicus  ager,”  and  is  always  so  termed  by  histo- 
rians in  reference  to  the  earlier  period  of  Roman 
history.  (Liv.  xxiii.  14,  xxxix.  44  ; Cic.  Brut  14, 
&c.)  On  the  division  of  Italy  into  regions  by 
Augustus,  this  district  was  again  united  with 
Umbria,  both  being  included  in  the  Sixth  Region. 
(Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19.)  But  even  Pliny,  in  describing 
this  union,  distinguishes  the  “ ager  Gallicus  ” from 
Umbria  Proper  (“  Jungitur  his  sexta  regio  Umbriam 
complexa  agrumqiie  Gallicum  circa  Ariminum,”  Ib.) : 
it  is  evident  therefore  that  the  name  of  Umbria  did 
not  at  that  time  in  common  usage  include  the  terri- 
tory on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  In  like  manner 
Ptolemy  designates  the  coast  from  Ancona  to  Arimi- 
num (termed  by  Pliny  the  “ Gallica  ora  ”)  as  “ the 
land  of  the  Senones”  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 22),  a term 
which  had  certainly  become  inappropriate  long  before 
his  time.  It  was  according  to  Pliny  (1.  c.)  this  por- 
tion of  the  Gaulish  territory  which  was  properly 
designated  as  Gallia  Togata,  a name  afterwards 
extended  and  applied  to  the  whole  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul.  (Ilirt.  B.  G.  viii.  24;  Cic.  Phil.  viii.  9,  &c.) 
It  was  not,  therefore,  till  a late  period  that  the  name 
of  Umbria  came  into  general  use  as  including  the 
whole  of  the  Sixth  Region  of  Augustus,  or  the  land 
from  the  Tiber  to  the  Adriatic. 

Umbria,  in  this  more  extended  sense  of  the  name, 
was  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Tiber,  from  a point 
near  its  source  to  a little  below  Ocriculum,  which 
was  the  most  southern  city  included  within  the 
pi'ovince.  Thence  the  E.  frontier  ascended  the 
valley  of  the  Nar,  which  separated  Umbria  from  the 
land  of  the  Sabines,  almost  to  the  sources  of  that 
river  in  the  great  central  chain  of  the  Apennines. 
Thence  it  followed  a line  nearly  parallel  with  the 
main  ridge  of  those  mountains,  but  somewhat 
farther  to  the  E.  (as  Camerinum,  Matilica,  and  other 
towns  situated  on  the  E.  slopes  of  the  Apennines  were 
included  in  Umbria),  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the 
Aesis  (Esino),  and  then  descended  that  river  to  its 
mouth.  We  know  that  on  the  coast  the  Aesis 
was  the  recognised  boundary  between  Umbria  and 
Picenum  on  the  S.,  as  the  little  river  Rubicon  was 
between  Umbria  and  Gallia  Cisalpina  on  the  N. 
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Fi'om  the  mouth  of  the  latter  stream  the  frontier  must 
have  followed  an  irregular  line  extending  to  the  cen- 
tral range  of  the  Apennines,  so  as  to  include  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  Sapis  and  Bedesis;  thence  it  rejoined 
the  line  already  traced  from  the  sources  of  the  Tiber. 

All  ancient  authors  agree  in  representing  the  Um- 
brians as  the  most  ancient  people  of  Italy  (Plin. 
iii.  14.  s.  19;  Flor.  i.  17;  Dionys.  i.  19),  and  the 
traditions  generally  received  described  them  as  ori- 
ginally spread  over  a much  more  extensive  region 
than  that  which  ultimately  retained  their  name,  and 
occupying  the  whole  tract  from  sea  to  sea,  including 
the  territories  subsequently  wrested  from  them  by 
the  Etruscans.  That  people,  indeed,  was  repre- 
sented as  gaining  possession  of  its  new  settlements 
step  by  step,  and  as  having  taken  not  less  than  300 
towns  from  the  Umbrians.  (Plin.  1.  c.)  This  num- 
ber is  doubtless  fabulous,  but  there  seems  to  be  good 
reason  for  regarding  the  fact  of  the  conquest  as  his- 
torical. Herodotus,  in  relating  the  Lydian  tradition 
concerning  the  emigration  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  repre- 
sents the  land  as  occupied,  at  the  time  of  their  ar- 
rival, by  the  Umbrians.  (Herod,  i.  94.)  The  tra- 
ditions reported  by  Dionysius  concerning  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Pelasgians  in  Italy,  all  point  to  the 
same  result,  and  represent  the  Umbrians  as  extending 
at  one  period  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Spina  on  the 
Adriatic,  and  to  the  mouths  of  the  Padus.  (Dionys. 
i.  16 — 20.)  In  accordance  with  this  we  learn  in- 
cidentally from  Pliny  that  Butrium,  a town  not  far 
from  Ravenna,  was  of  Umbrian  origin.  (Plin.  iii. 
15.  s.  20.)  The  name  of  the  river  Umbro  (C?m- 
bi'one)f  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  was  also  in  all  pro- 
bability a relic  of  their  dominion  in  that  part  of 
Italy.  On  the  whole  we  may  fairly  assume  as  a 
historical  fact,  the  existence  of  the  Umbrians  at  a 
very  early  period  as  a great  and  powerful  nation  in 
the  northern  half  of  Central  Italy,  whose  dominion 
extended  from  sea  to  sea,  and  comprised  the  fertile 
districts  on  both  sides  of  the  Apennines,  as  well  as 
the  mountains  themselves.  According  to  2^nodotus 
of  Troezen  (aj?.  Dionys.  ii.  49),  the  powerful  race  of 
the  Sabines  itself  was  only  a branch  or  offshoot 
of  the  Umbrians ; and  this  statement  is  to  a great 
extent  confirmed  by  the  result  of  recent  philolo- 
gical researches.  [Sabini.] 

If  the  Umbrians  are  thus  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  ancient  of  the  races  established  in  Italy, 
the  question  as  to  their  ethnological  affinities  be- 
comes of  peculiar  interest  and  importance.  Unfortu- 
nately it  is  one  which  we  can  answer  but  very  im- 
perfectly. The  ancient  authorities  upon  this  point 
are  of  little  value.  Most  writers,  indeed,  content 
themselves  with  stating  that  they  were  the  most 
ancient  people  of  Italy,  and  apparently  consider  them 
as  Aborigines.  This  was  distinctly  stated  by  Zeno- 
dotus  of  Troezen,  who  had  written  a special  history 
of  the  Umbrian  people  (Dionys.  ii.  49) ; and  the  same 
idea  was  probably  conveyed  by  the  fanciful  Greek 
etymology  that  they  were  called  Ombricans  or  Om- 
brians,  because  they  had  survived  the  deluge  caused 
by  floods  of  rain  (^S/xSpoi;  Plin.  iii,  14.  s.  19). 
Some  writers,  however,  of  whom  the  earliest  seems 
to  have  been  one  Bocchus,  frequently  quoted  by  So- 
linus,  represented  the  Umbrians  as  of  Gaulish  origin 
(Solin.  2.  § 11  ; Serv.  ad  Am.  xii.  753  ; Isidor. 
Orig.  ix.  2);  and  the  same  view  has  been  maintained 
by  several  modern  writers , as  the  result  of  philolo- 
gical inquii-ies.  Researches  of  this  latter  kind  have 
indeed  of  late  years  thrown  much  light  upon  the 
affinities  of  the  Umbrian  language,  of  which  we 
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possess  an  important  monument  in  the  celebrated 
tables  of  Iguvium.  [Iguvium.]  They  have  clearly 
established,  on  the  one  hand  its  distiirctness  fr-orn  the 
langitage  of  the  neighbouring  Etruscans,  on  the  other 
its  close  affinity  with  the  Oscan,  as  spoken  by  the 
Sabellian  tribes,  and  with  the  old  Latin,  so  that 
the  three  may  fairly  be  considered  as  only  dialects 
of  one  and  the  same  family  of  languages.  [Italia, 
p.  86.]  The  same  r^esearches  tend  to  prove  that 
the  Umbrian  is  the  most  ancient  of  these  cognate 
dialects,  thus  confirming  the  assertions  of  ancient 
writers  concerning  the  gr-eat  antiquity  of  the  nation. 
But,  while  they  prove  beyond  a doubt  that  the  Um- 
brian, as  well  as  the  nearly  related  Oscan  and  Latin, 
was  a branch  of  the  great  Indo-Teutonic  family, 
they  show  also  that  the  three  formed  to  a great  ex- 
tent a distinct  branch  of  that  family  or  an  independent 
group  of  languages,  which  cannot  with  propriety 
be  assigned  to  the  Celtic  group,  any  more  than  to 
the  Teutonic  or  Slavonic. 

The  history  of  the  Umbrians  is  very  imperfectly 
known  to  us.  The  traditions  of  their  power  and 
greatness  all  point  to  a very  early  period  ; and  it  is 
certain  that  after  the  occupation  of  Etruria  as  well 
as  of  the  plains  of  the  Padus  by  the  Etruscans, 
the  Umbrians  shrunk  up  into  a comparatively  ob- 
scure mountain  people.  Their  own  descendants  the 
Sabines  also  occupied  the  fertile  districts  about  Reate 
and  the  valley  of  the  Velinus,  which,  according  to 
the  traditions  reported  by  Dionysius,  had  originally 
been  held  by  the  Umbrians,  but  had  been  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Pelasgians  (Dionys.  ii.  49.)  At 
a much  later  period,  but  still  before  the  name  of  the 
Umbi'ians  appears  in  Roman  history,  they  had  been 
expelled  by  the  Senonian  Gauls  from  the  region  on 
tlie  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Livy  indeed  represents 
them  as  having  previously  held  also  a part  of  the 
territory  which  was  subsequently  occupied  by  the 
Boians,  and  from  which  they  were  driven  by  the  in- 
vasion of  that  people  (Liv.  v.  35). 

It  was  not  till  the  Romans  had  carried  their  arms 
beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  city, 
and  penetrated  beyond  the  barrier  of  the  Ciminiau 
forest,  that  they  came  into  contact  with  the  Um- 
brians. Their  first  relations  were  of  a friendly 
nature.  The  consul  Fabius  having  sent  secret  en- 
voys through  the  land  of  the  neighbouring  Etruscans 
into  Umbria,  received  from  the  tribe  of  the  Camertes 
promises  of  support  and  assistance  if  he  should  reach 
their  country.  (Liv.  ix.  36.)  But  the  Umbrian 
people  seem  to  have  been  divided  into  different  tribes, 
which  owned  no  common  government  and  took  differ- 
ent lines  of  policy.  Some  of  these  tribes  made  common 
cause  with  the  Etruscans  and  shared  in  their  defeat 
by  Fabius.  (76.  37.)  This  disaster  was  followed 
by  two  other  defeats,  which  were  sustained  by  the 
Umbrians  alone,  and  the  second  of  these,  in  which 
their  combined  forces  were  overthrown  by  the  consul 
Fabius  near  Mevania  (b.  c.  308),  appears  to  have 
been  a decisive  blow.  It  was  followed,  we  are  told, 
by  the  submission  of  all  the  Umbrian  tiibes,  of 
whom  the  people  of  Ocriculum  were  received  into 
the  Roman  alliance  on  peculiarly  favourable  terms. 
(Liv.  ix.  39,  41.) 

From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  hostilities  with 
the  Umbrians,  with  the  exception  of  an  expedition 
against  a mere  marauding  tribe  of  mountaineers 
(Liv.  X.  1),  till  B.  c.  296,  when  the  Samuite  leader 
Gellius  Egnatius  succeeded  in  organising  a general 
confederacy  against  Rome,  in  which  the  Umbrians 
and  Senonian  Gauls  took  part,  us  well  as  the  Etrus- 
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cans  and  Samnites.  (Liv.  x.  21.)  Their  combined 
forces  were,  however,  overtlirown  in  the  great  battle 
of  Sentinum  (76.  26,  27;  Polyb.  ii.  19);  and  this  is 
the  last  time  that  the  Umbrians,  as  a people,  appear 
in  arms  against  the  Roman  power.  We  are  indeed 
told  in  the  epitome  of  Livy  that  the  Umbrians  were 
again  defeated,  and  reduced  to  submission  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Sallentines,  in  b.  c.  266  (Liv. 
Epit.  XV.) ; but  there  seems  no  doubt  that  this  refers 
only  to  the  outlying  tribe  or  people  of  the  Sarsinates 
(on  the  N.  of  the  Apennines,  and  adjoining  the  Boian 
Gauls),  as  the  Fasti,  in  recording  the  events  of  the 
year,  mention  both  consuls  as  triumphing  only  “ de 
Sarsinatibus  ” (Fast.  Capit.')  We  have  no  account  of 
the  terms  on  which  the  Umbrians  were  received  into 
submission,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  they  passed, 
like  their  neighbours  the  Etruscans,  into  the  condition 
of  dependent  allies  of  Rome  : it  is  certain  only  that 
the  ditferent  tribes  and  cities  were,  according  to  the 
usual  Roman  policy,  admitted  on  very  different 
terms.  Ocriculum,  as  already  mentioned,  enjoyed 
special  privileges  ; and  the  same  was  the  case  with 
the  Camertes,  who,  even  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  re- 
tained a peculiarly  favoured  position,  and  had  a 
treaty  which  secured  them  a nominal  independence 
and  equality.  (Liv.  xxviii.  4.5  ; Cic.  pro  Balb.  20.) 
The  fertile  district  of  the  “ Gallicus  ager  ” was  in 
great  part  occupied  by  Roman  colonies,  of  which 
Sena  Gallica  was  founded  as  early  as  b.  c.  289, 
Ariminum  in  b.  c.  268,  and  Pisaurum  in  b.  c.  183. 
But  besides  these,  a considerable  part  of  that  territory 
was  divided  among  Roman  citizens,  by  a law  of  the 
tribune,  C.  Flaminius,  in  b.  c.  232.  (Cic.  Bi'ut.  14.) 
The  other  Umbrians  continued  in  the  position  of  de- 
pendent allies  of  Rome,  and  appear  to  have  remained 
uniformly  faithful  to  the  powerful  republic.  Thus, 
in  B.  c.  282,  we  are  told  that  they  were  solicited  by 
the  envoys  of  the  Tarentines  (Dion  Cass.  Fr.  144), 
but  apparently  without  effect  : nor  does  it  appear 
that  their  constancy  was  for  a moment  shaken  by 
the  successes  of  Hannibal;  and  before  the  close  of 
the  Second  Punic  War  we  find  them  coming  forward 
with  the  offer  of  volunteers  for  the  army  of  Scipio. 
(Liv.  xxviii.  45.)  In  the  Social  War  they  are  said 
to  have  for  a time  broken  out  into  revolt,  and  were 
defeated  in  a battle  by  the  legate  C.  Plotius  ; but  it 
is  probable  that  the  defection  was  a very  partial 
one,  and  the  Romans  wisely  secured  the  fidelity  of  the 
Umbrians  as  well  as  of  the  Etruscans  by  bestowing 
on  them  the  Roman  franchise,  b.  c.  90.  (Liv. 
Epit.  Ixxiv.;  Oros.  v.  18;  Appian,  B.  C.  i.  49.) 

From  this  time  the  name  of  the  Umbrians  as  a 
nation  disappears  from  history,  though  it  continued, 
as  already  mentioned,  to  be  well  known  as  one  of 
the  territorial  divisions  of  Italy.  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  41, 
42;  Jul.  Capit.  Gordiani,  4;  &c.)  In  the  early 
ages  of  the  empire  it  was  still  one  of  the  districts 
which  supplied  the  most  numerous  recruits  to  the 
praetorian  cohorts.  (Tac.  Aim.  iv.  5.)  As  long  as 
the  division  of  Italy  into  regions  subsisted,  the  name 
of  Umbria  continued  to  be  applied  to  the  sixth  re- 
gion; but  from  an  early  period,  certainly  long  before 
the  time  of  Constantine,  it  was  united  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  with  Etruria,  and  its  name  seems  to 
have  become  gradually  merged  in  that  of  the  more 
important  province.  Thus  Servius  tells  us  that 
Umbria  was  a part  of  Tuscia  (Sen*,  ad  Aen.  xii. 
753),  and  the  Liber  Coloniarum  includes  the  ancient 
Umbrian  cities  of  Hispellum,  Tuder,  Atneria,  See., 
among  the  “ Civitates  Tusciae.”  (Lib.  Colon,  p. 
224.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  district  E.  of  the 
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Apennines,  the  ancient  Ager  Gallicus,  was  now 
again  separated  from  Umbria,  and  became  known  by 
the  name  of  Picenum  Annonaiium.  (Mommsen,  de 
Lib.  Col.  p.  211.) 

Of  the  Umbrians  as  a nation  during  their  period 
of  independence  we  know  almost  nothing.  We  learn 
only  that  they  enjoyed  the  reput.ation  of  brave  and 
hardy  warriors ; and  the  slight  resistance  that  they 
opposed  to  the  Roman  arms  was  probably  owing  to 
their  want  of  political  organisation.  So  far  as  w’e 
learn,  they  appear  to  have  been  divided  into  several 
tribes  or  “ populi,”  such  as  the  Camertes,  Sarsinates, 
&c.,  each  of  which  followed  its  own  line  of  policy 
without  any  reference  to  a common  authority.  No 
trace  is  found  in  history  of  the  existence  among  them 
of  any  national  league  or  council  such  as  existed  among 
the  Etruscans  and  Latins;  and  even  where  the  Um- 
brians are  spoken  of  in  general  terms,  it  is  often 
doubtful  whether  the  whole  nation  is  really  meant. 

The  physical  characters  of  Umbria  are  almost 
wholly  determined  by  the  chain  of  the  Apennines, 
which,  as  already  described,  enters  the  province 
near  the  sources  of  the  Tiber,  and  extends  thence 
without  interruption  to  the  lofty  group  of  the 
Monti  della  Sibilla  (the  ancient  Mons  Fiscellus)  at 
the  sources  of  the  Nar,  and  on  the  confines  of  Picenum 
and  the  land  of  the  Sabines.  The  Apennines  do  not 
rise  in  this  part  of  the  chain  to  so  great  an  elevation 
as  they  attain  faidher  south,  but  their  principal 
summits  within  the  Umbrian  territoiy  range  from 
4000  to  5500  feet  in  height;  while  their  numerous 
ramifications  fill  up  a space  varying  from  30  to  50 
miles  in  breadth.  A very  large  portion  of  Umbria 
is  therefore  a mountain  countiy  (whence  it  is  termed 
montana  Umbria  ” by  Martial,  iv.  10),  though  less 
rugged  and  difficult  of  access  than  the  central  regions 
of  Italy  farther  to  the  S.  On  the  W.  the  mountain 
district  terminates  abnaptly  on  the  edge  of  a broad 
valley  or  plain  W’hich  extends  from  near  Spoleto  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Perugia,  and  is  thence  con- 
tinued up  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  as  far  as  Citta  di 
Castello.  But  beyond  this  plain  rises  another  group 
of  hills,  connected  with  the  main  chain  of  the  Apen- 
nines by  a ridge  which  separates  Spoleto  from  Terni, 
and  which  spreads  out  through  almost  the  whole 
extent  of  country  from  the  valley  of  the  Nar  to  that 
of  the  Tiber.  It  is  on  the  outlying  hills  or  underfalls 
of  this  range  that  the  ancient  Umbrian  cities  of  Tuder 
and  Ameria  were  placed.  The  broad  valley  between 
this  group  and  the  main  mass  of  the  central  Apen- 
nines is  a fertile  and  delightful  district,  and  was 
renowned  in  ancient  times  for  the  richness  and  lux- 
uriance of  its  pastures,  which  wei’e  watered  by  the 
streams  of  the  Tinia  and  Clitumnus.  Here  we  find 
within  a short  distance  of  one  another  the  towns  of 
Treba,  Hispellum,  Mevania,  and  Assisi  urn.  This 
district  may  accordingly  be  looked  on  as  the  heart 
of  Umbria  properly  so  called. 

On  the  E.  of  the  central  chain  the  Apennines 
descend  more  gradually  to  the  sea  by  successive 
stages,  throwing  off  like  arms  long  ranges  of  moun- 
tains, sinking  into  hills  as  they  approach  the  Adri- 
atic. The  valleys  between  them  are  furrowed  by 
numerous  streams,  which  pursue  nearly  parallel 
courses  from  SW.  to  NE.  The  most  considerable 
of  these  are  the  Aesis  (Esino),  which  formed  the 
established  limit  between  Umbria  and  Picenum;  the 
Sena,  which  flowed  under  the  walls  of  Sena  Gallica 
(Sinigaglia) ; the  far  more  celebrated  Metaurus, 
which  entered  the  sea  at  Fanum  Fortunae  (Fano); 
the  PiSAURUS,  which  gave  name  to  the  city  of  Pi- 
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saurum  (^Pesaro);  the  Ckustumius,  now  called 
the  Conca;  and  the  Ariminus  (^Marecchia),  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  celebrated  city  of  Ariminum, 
and  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  Pliny  as  the 
northern  boundary  of  Umbria,  though  that  limit  was 
certainly  marked  at  an  earlier  period  by  the  far- 
famed  though  trifling  stream  of  the  Rubicon.  The 
river  Sapis  also  flowed  through  the  Umbrian  terri- 
tory in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  and  gave  name 
to  the  Sapinia  Tribus,  mentioned  by  I.ivy  as  one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  Umbrian  nation. 

All  the  waters  which  descend  on  the  W.  of  the 
Umbrian  Apennines  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Tiber.  None  of  them  are  considerable  streams,  and 
the  Tinia  and  Clitumnus  are  the  only  two  the  an- 
cient names  of  which  have  been  preserved  to  us.  The 
Nak,  a much  more  important  river,  the  sources  of 
which  are  in  the  Sabine  territory,  seems  to  have 
formed  the  boundary  between  Umbria  and  the  land 
of  the  Sabines,  through  a considerable  part  of  its 
course;  but  it  entered  the  Umbrian  territory  near 
Interamna  (Term),  and  traversed  it  thence  to  its 
junction  with  the  Tiber. 

Two  principal  passes  crossed  the  main  chain  of 
the  Apennines  within  the  limits  of  Umbria,  and 
served  to  maintain  the  communication  between  the 
two  portions  of  that  country.  The  one  of  these  was 
followed  by  the  main  line  of  the  Flaminian  Way, 
which  proceeded  almost  due  N.  from  Forum  Flaminii, 
where  it  quitted  the  valley  of  the  Clitumnus,  and 
passed  by  Nuceria,  Tadinum,  and  Helvillurn,  to  the 
crest  of  the  mountain  chain,  which  it  crossed  between 
the  last  place  and  Gales  (Cagli),  and  descended  by 
the  narrow  ravine  of  the  Furlo  (Intercisa)  into  the 
valley  of  the  Metaurus,  which  it  then  followed  to  the 
Adriatic  at  Fano  (Fanum  Fortunae).  This  celebrated 
road  continued  throughout  the  period  of  the  Roman 
Empire  to  be  the  main  line  of  communication,  not  only 
from  the  plains  of  Umbria  to  the  Adriatic,  but  from 
■ Rome  itself  to  Ariminum  and  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Its 
military  importance  is  sufficiently  apparent  in  the 
civil  war  between  Vitellius  and  Vespasian.  (Tac. 
Hist.  i.  86,  iii.  50,  52,  &c.)  Another  line  of  road 
given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  quitted  this  main 
line  at  Nuceria,  and,  turning  abruptly  to  the  E., 
crossed  a mountain  pass  to  Prolaqueum  (Pioraco), 
in  the  valley  of  the  Potenza,  and  descended  that 
valley  to  Septempeda  in  Picenum  (S.  Severino),  and 
thence  to  Ancona.  This  pass  has  been  in  modern 
times  wholly  abandoned.  The  present  road  from 
Rome  to  Ancona  turns  to  the  E.  from  FoUgno  (F ul- 
ginium)  and  crosses  the  mountain  ridge  between  that 
place  and  Camerino,  descending  to  Tolentino  in  the 
valley  of  the  Chienti  (Flusor). 

The  towns  of  Umbria  were  numerous,  though  few 
of  them  were  of  any  great  importance.  1.  On  the  W.  of 
the  Apennines,  and  beginning  with  those  nearest  to 
Rome,  were:  Ocriculum,  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber;  Narnlv  and  Interamna,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nar;  Ameria  and  Carsulae,  a few  miles  to 
the  N.  of  Narnia;  Tuder,  on  a hill  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tiber;  Spoletium,  in  the  hills  which  separate 
the  valley  of  the  Maroggia  from  that  of  the  Nar; 
Treba,  Mevania,  Hispeluum,  Fulginium,  and 
Assisium,  all  situated  in  or  bordering  on  the  broad 
valley  above  mentioned ; Arna  and  Tifernum  Ti- 
BERiNUM  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Tiber,  and  Igu- 
viUM  in  the  mountains  at  a short  distance  from 
it.  Vesionica  was  probably  situated  at  Civitella 
di  Benezzone,  also  in  the  valley  of  the  Tiber.  On 
the  Flaiuinian  Way,  exactly  at  the  entrance  of  the 
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mountains,  stood  Forum  Feaminm,  and  higher 
up,  on  the  same  line  of  road,  Nuceria,  Tadinuji, 
and  Helvillum. 

2.  On  the  E.  of  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines, 
but  still  high  up  among  the  mountains,  were  situated 
Ca3IERINUM,  near  the  sources  of  the  Flusor ; Puo- 
LAQUEUM  (Pioraco),  near  those  of  the  Potentia  ; 
Pitulum  (Piold),  in  the  same  valley ; Matilica 
and  Attidium,  both  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Aesis;  Sentinum,  in  a lateral  branch  of  the  same 
valley;  Tuficum  and  Suasa,  both  of  them  in  the 
valley  of  the  Cesano',  Cables  (Caglt),  on  the  Fla- 
minian  Way ; Tifernum  Metaurense  and  Ur- 
BINU3I  Metaurense,  both  of  them  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Metaurus  ; Forum  Sempronii  (Fos- 
sombrone),  lower  down  in  the  same  valley  ; Urbi- 
num  Hortense  (Urbind),  between  the  valleys  of 
the  Metaurus  and  the  Pisaurus ; Sestinum  (Sestino), 
near  the  sources  of  the  latter  river ; Pitinum  Pi- 
sa urense,  probably  at  Piagnino  in  the  same  valley  ; 
Sarsina,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sapis  ; and  Me- 
VANioLA,  which  is  fixed  by  Cluverius,  on  the  faith  of 
inscriptions  discovered  there,  at  Galeata,  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Bedesis  or  Ronco  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  623), 
and  is  therefore  the  most  northerly  town  that  was 
included  in  Umbria. 

3.  Along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  were  the  im- 
portant towns  of  Sena  Gallica,  Fanum  Fortunae, 
PiSAURUM,  and  Ariminum.  To  the  above  must  be 
added  Aesis  or  Aesium  (Jesi),  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  Ostra,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  said  to  exist  between  the  rivers  Cesano  and 
Nigolo.  (Abeken,  Mittel-Italien.  p.  41.) 

In  addition  to  the  above  long  list  of  towns,  the 
position  of  which  can  be  assigned  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty, the  following  obscure  names  are  enumerated 
by  Pliny  among  the  towns  or  communities  of  Umbria 
still  existing  in  his  time  : the  Casuentillani,  Dela- 
tes surnamed  Salentini,  Forojulienses  surnamed  Con- 
cubienses,  Forobrentani,  Pelestini,  Vindinates,  and 
Viventani.  The  above  towns  being  totally  un- 
known, the  correct  form  and  orthography  of  the 
names  is  for  the  most  part  uncertain.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  several  others  which  the  same 
writer  enumerates  as  having  in  bis  day  ceased  to 
exist.  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19.)  Strabo  also  mentions 
a place  called  Larolum  as  being  situated  on  the  Fla- 
minian  Way,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Narnia  and 
Ocriculum  (v.  p.  227),  which  is  otherwise  wholly 
unknown,  and  the  name  is  probably  corrupt. 

Of  the  natural  productions  of  Umbria  the  most 
celebrated  were  its  cattle,  especially  those  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Clitumnus  [Clitumnus]  ; but  its  moun- 
tain tracts  afforded  also  pasturage  to  flocks  of  sheep, 
which  were  driven  southwards  as  far  as  Metapontum 
and  Heraclea.  (Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  9.  § 6.)  The  lower 
portions  of  the  country  abounded  in  fruit-trees,  vines, 
and  olives  ; but  when  Propertius  terms  his  native 
Umbria  “ terris  fertilis  uberibus,”  this  can  be  under- 
stood only  of  the  tracts  on  the  W.  of  the  Apennines, 
of  which  he  is  there  speaking  (Propert.  i.  22.  9),  not 
of  the  more  extensive  mountain  regions. 

The  name  of  Umbria  is  still  given  to  one  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Papal  States,  of  which  Spoleto  is 
the  capital ; but  this  is  merely  an  official  designation, 
the  name  having  been  wholly  lost  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  being  no  longer  in  use  as  a popular  ap- 
pellation. [E.  H.  B.] 

UMBRO  (Ombrone),  a river  of  Etruria,  and  next 
to  the  Arnus  the  most  considerable  in  that  country. 
It  rises  in  the  hills  between  Siena  ana  Arezzo,  and 
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has  a course  of  above  50  miles  in  a SSW.  direction 
till  it  flows  into  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  about  16  miles 
N.  of  the  promontory  of  Monte  Argentaro.  Pliny 
terms  it  a navigable  river  (“  navigiorum  capax  ”), 
and  Rutilius  describes  it  as  forming  at  its  mouth 
a tranquil  and  secure  port.  (Plin . iii.  5.  s.  8 ; 
Kutil.  Itin.  i.  337 — 340.)  It  flows  near  the  modern 
city  of  Grosseto,  and  within  a few  miles  of  the  ruins 
of  Rusellae.  The  name  of  ITmbro  is  considered  to 
be  connected  with  the  Umbrians,  who  held  this 
part  of  Italy  pi-evious  to  its  conquest  by  the  Etrus- 
cans ; and  according  to  Pliny,  the  coast  district  ex- 
tending from  its  mouth  to  Telamon,  was  still  known 
as  the  “ tractus  Umbriae.”  (Plin.  I c.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

UNELLI  or  VENELI  (OoeVeAoi),  one  of  the  Ar- 
m6ric  or  maritime  states  of  Gallia.  (5.  G.  ii.  34,  iii. 
11.)  Caesar  mentions  them  with  the  Veneti,  Osismi, 
Curiosolitae,  and  other  maritime  states.  The  Unelli 
and  the  rest  submitted  to  P.  Crassus  inB.c.  57;  but 
in  B.c.  56  it  was  necessary  to  send  a force  again  into 
the  country  of  the  Unelli,  Curiosolitae,  and  Lexovii. 
Q.  Titurius  Sabinus  had  the  command  of  the  three 
legions  who  were  to  keep  the  Unelli  and  their  neigh- 
bours quiet.  The  commander  of  the  Unelli  was  Viri- 
dovix,  and  he  was  also  at  the  head  of  all  the  forces 
of  the  states  which  had  joined  the  Unelli,  among 
whom  were  the  Aulerci  Eburovices  and  the  Lexovii. 
The  force  of  Viridovix  was  very  large,  and  he  was 
joined  by  desperate  men  from  all  parts  of  Gallia, 
robbers  and  those  who  were  too  idle  to  till  the  ground. 
The  Roman  general  entrenched  himself  in  his  camp, 
and  made  the  Galli  believe  that  he  was  afraid  and 
was  intending  to  slip  away  by  night.  The  trick 
deceived  the  Galli,  and  they  attacked  the  Roman 
camp,  which  was  well  placed  on  an  eminence  with  a 
sloping  ascent  to  it  about  a mile  in  length.  On  the 
Galli  reaching  the  Roman  camp  exhausted  by  a 
rapid  march  up  the  hill  and  encumbered  with  the 
fascines  which  they  carried  for  filling  up  the  ditch, 
the  Romans  sallied  out  by  two  gates  and  punished 
the  enemy  w’ell  for  their  temerity.  They  slaughtered 
an  immense  number  of  the  Galli,  and  the  cavalry 
pursuing  the  remainder  let  few  escape.  This  clever 
feat  of  arms  is  told  clearly  in  the  Commentaides. 

The  Unelli  sent  a contingent  of  6000  men  to 
attack  Caesar  at  the  siege  of  Alesia.  (B.  G.  vii. 
75.) 

Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  § 2)  names  Crociatonum  the 
capital  of  the  Veneli.  [Crociatonum.]  The 
people  occupied  the  peninsula  of  Cotantin  or  Cotentin, 
which  is  now  comprehended  in  the  department  of 
La  Manche,  except  a small  part  which  is  included  in 
the  department  of  Calvados.  [G.  L.] 

UNSINGIS,  according  to  a reading  in  Tacitus 
{^Ann.  i.  70),  a river  in  the  north-west  of  Germany; 
but  the  correct  reading  in  that  passage  is  ad  Ami- 
Siam,  as  Ritter  has  shown  in  his  note  upon  it,  Un- 
singin  being  only  a conjecture  of  Alting  manufactured 
out  of  the  modern  name  of  a river  called  Unse  or 
Hunse.  [L.  S.] 

VOBARNA  [Brixia]. 

VOCANUS  ACER,  a district  in  Africa  Propria, 
between  Carthage  and  Thapsus.  (Liv.  xxxiii. 
48.)  [J.  R.] 

VOCARIUM  or  VACORIUM  (Oda/co>toj/),  a 
place  in  Noricum,  on  the  great  road  leading  from 
Augusta  Vindelicorum  to  Aemona.  (Ptol.  ii.  14. 
§ 3 ; Tab.  Pent.')  Its  exact  site  is  matter  of  con- 
jecture only.  [L.  S.] 

VOCATES.  [Vasates.] 

VOCE'TIUS  MONS.  This  name  occurs  in 
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Tacitus  {Bist.  i.  68),  and  nowhere  else.  The  history 
shows  that  Tacitus  is  speaking  of  the  country  of  the 
Helvetii.  The  Vocetius  is  conjectured  to  be  that 
part  of  the  Jura  which  is  named  Boetzberg.  The 
road  from  Bale  runs  through  the  Frickthal  over  the 
Boizberg  to  Baden  and  Zurich.  The  Helvetii  fled 
from  Caecina  (a.  d.  70)  into  the  Vocetius,  where 
many  were  caught  and  massacred.  Aventicum, 
the  chief  city  (caput  gentis),  surrendered  to  Caecina. 
[Aventicum.]  It  has  been  proposed  to  write 
Vogesus  for  Vocetius  in  the  passage  of  Tacitus;  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  alteration.  [G.  L.] 
VOCONII  FORUM.  [Forum  Voconii.] 
VOCO'NTII  (Ovk6vtloi),  a people  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps.  The 
only  city  which  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  § 17)  assigns  to 
them  is  Vasio  [Vasio].  On  the  north  they  bor- 
dered on  the  Allobroges,  as  we  learn  from  Caesar’s 
march  (B.  G.  i.  10).  Strabo  places  the  Cavares 
west  of  the  Vocontii,  but  he  has  not  fixed  the  position 
of  the  Cavares  well  [Cavares].  The  position  of 
the  Vocontii,  and  the  extent  of  their  country,  are  best 
shown  by  looking  at  the  position  of  Vasio,  which  was 
in  the  south  part  of  their  territory,  and  of  Dea 
[Dea],  which  is  in  the  north  part,  and  Lucus  Au- 
gusti,  which  lies  between  them  [Lucus  Augusti]. 

In  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic  Provinces  we  find 
both  Civitas  Deentium  and  Civitas  Vasiensium  or 
Vasionensium. 

The  Vocontii  were  between  the  Js'ere  and  the 
Durance,  their  southern  limit  being  probably  a little 
south  of  Vaison.  D’Anville  supposes  that  the 
Vocontii  occupied  the  dioceses  of  Vaison  and  Die, 
and  also  a p.art  of  the  country  comprised  in  the 
diocese  of  Gap  [Vapincum],  and  a part  of  the 
diocese  of  Sisteron,  which  borders  on  Vaison.  Pliny 
(iii.  4)  calls  the  Vocontii  a “ Civitas  foederata,” 
a people  who  had  a “ foedus  ” with  Rome ; and 
besides  the  chief  places,  Vasio  and  Lucus  Au- 
gusti, he  says  they  have  nineteen  small  towns. 
Pliny  (ii.  58)  mentions  that  he  had  been  in  the 
country  of  the  Vocontii,  where  he  saw  an  aerolite 
which  had  lately  fallen  (“delatum”  should  perhaps 
be  “delapsum”).  The  Vocontii  occupied  the 
eastern  part  of  the  department  of  Drome,  which  is 
a mountainous  country,  being  filled  with  the  lower 
offsets  of  the  Alps,  and  containing  numerous  valleys 
drained  by  mountain  streams.  Part  of  the  country 
is  fitted  for  pasture.  Silius  Ital.  (iii.  466)  has: — 

“ Turn  faciles  campos,  jam  rura  Vocontia  carpit;” 

for  he  makes  Hannibal  pass  through  the  Vocontii 
to  the  Alps,  as  Livy  (xxi.  31)  does.  [G.  L.] 
VODGORIACUM,  in  Gallia,  is  the  first  place  in 
the  Itins.  on  the  road  from  Bagacum  (^Bavai)  to 
Aduatuca  {Tongern').  This  remarkable  Roman 
road  is  called  the  Chaussee  de  Brunehaut,  or  the 
Ilaut  Chemin.  The  distance  of  Vodgoriacum  from 
Bagacum  is  xii.,  and  the  place  is  supposed  to  be 
Voudrei  or  Vaudre.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  §•(?.)  [G.L.] 
VOGESUS.  [VosEGUs.] 

VOL  ANA.  [Samnium] 

VOLANDUM,  a castle  in  Armenia  Major,  lying 
a day’s  journey  W.  of  Artaxata.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii. 
39.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VOLATERRAE  (OvoXareppai:  Eth.  Volater- 
ranus:  Volterra),  one  of  the  most  important  and 
powerful  of  all  the  Etruscan  cities.  It  was  situ- 
ated on  a lofty  hill,  rising  above  the  valley  of  the 
Cecina,  about  5 miles  N.  of  that  river  and  15 
from  the  sea.  Strabo  has  well  described  its  remark- 
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able  situation  on  the  summit  of  a hill,  which 
i-equired  a steep  ascent  of  15  stadia  from  what- 
ever side  it  was  approached,  while  the  summit  itself 
presented  a level  surface  of  considerable  extent, 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  precipices,  and  crowned  by 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  city.  (Strab.  v.  p.  223.) 
The  hill  on  which  it  stands  is,  according  to  modern 
measurements,  more  than  1700  English  feet  in  height 
above  the  sea,  and  completely  overlooks  all  the  sur- 
rounding heights,  so  that  the  position  of  the  city  is 
extremely  commanding.  It  is  indeed  the  most  striking 
instance  of  the  kind  of  position  which  the  Etruscans 
seem  to  have  generally  preferred  for  their  cities. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  antiquity  of 
Volaterrae,  nor  that  it  was,  from  the  earliest 
period  of  Etruscan  history  with  which  we  have  any 
acquaintance,  one  of  the  twelve  principal  cities  of  the 
Etruscan  confederation:  this  conclusion,  to  which 
we  should  be  irresistibly  led  by  the  still  existing 
proofs  of  its  ancient  greatness,  is  conhrmed  by  the 
earliest  notice  of  it  that  we  find  in  histoiy,  where  it 
appears  as  one  of  the  five  Etruscan  cities  which 
furnished  support  to  the  Latins  in  their  war  with 
Tarquinius  Priscus.  (Dionys.  iii.  51.)  But  from 
this  time  we  find  no  subsequent  mention  of  Vola- 
terrae in  history  till  a much  later  period.  Its  re- 
moteness fiom  Rome  will  indeed  suflScieutly  account 
for  the  fact  that  its  name  never  figures  in  the  long 
protracted  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  southern 
Etmscans  ; but  even  after  the  Roman  arms  had  been 
carried  into  the  heart  of  Etruria,  and  the  cities  of 
Perusia  and  Arretium  took  active  part  in  the  wars, 
we  find  no  mention  of  Volaterrae.  In  b.  c.  298, 
however,  we  are  told  that  the  Roman  consul  L.  Scipio 
was  encountered  near  Volaterrae  by  the  combined 
forces  of  the  Etruscans  (Liv.  x.  12),  among  which 
there  is  little  doubt  that  those  of  the  Volaterrans 
themselves  were  included,  though  this  is  not  ex- 
pi-essly  stated.  But  we  do  not  again  find  their  name 
noticed  in  the  extant  accounts  of  these  wars,  and  the 
terms  on  which  they  were  finally  reduced  to  sub- 
mission by  the  Romans  are  unknown  to  us.  We 
learn  only  that  in  common  with  most  of  the  Etrus- 
cans they  were  received  on  the  footing  of  dependent 
allies,  and  they  appear  among  the  “ socii  ” who  in 
the  Second  Punic  War  came  forward  to  furnish 
supplies  for  the  fleet  of  Scipio,  b.  c.  205.  On  that 
occasion  the  Volaterrans  provided  materials  for  ship- 
building as  well  as  corn.  (Liv.  xxviii.  45.)  From 
this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Volaterrae  till  the 
civil  wars  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  when  the  city 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  former,  and  from  its  great 
natural  strength  became  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
Marian  party  in  Etruria,  and  indeed  in  Italy.  It  was 
besieged  by  Sulla  himself  long  after  every  other  city 
in  Italy  had  submitted,  and  did  not  surrender  till 
after  a siege  or  rather  blockade  of  two  years’  du- 
ration. (Strab.  V.  p.  223 ; Liv.  Epit.  Ixxxix. ; Cic. 
pro  Rose.  Amer.  7,  pro  Caec.  7.)  As  a punish- 
ment for  its  obstinacy,  its  territory  was  confiscated 
by  the  conqueror;  but  it  appears  that  it  was  never 
actually  divided,  and  the  citizens  who  had  survived 
the  calamities  of  the  war  remained  in  possession  of 
their  lands,  as  well  as  of  the  rights  of  Roman  ci- 
tizens, which  had  been  doubtless  conferred  upon  them 
in  common  with  the  other  Etruscans  by  the  Lex 
Julia  in  b.  c.  89.  (Cic.  pro  Dorn.  30,  ad  Earn. 
xiii.  4,  5,  ad  Att.  i.  19.)  It  appears  that  another 
attempt  was  made  to  dispossess  them  by  an  agrarian 
law  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  but  this  calamity 
was  averted  from  them  by  the  efforts  of  the  great 
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orator,  to  whom  the  citizens  in  consequence  became 
warmly  attached  (Id.  ad  Earn.  xiii.  4),  and  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  Caesar  subsequently  confirmed 
them  in  the  possession  both  of  their  lands  and  mu- 
nicipal privileges.  (/6.) 

Volaterrae,  however,  certainly  received  a colony 
under  the  Triumvirate  (Lib.  Col.  p.  214),  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  retained  the  title  of  a Colonia:  it 
is  expressly  included  by  Pliny  among  the  municipal 
towns  of  Etruria.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§ 48.)  We  find  no  mention  of  the  name  in  history 
under  the  Roman  Empire ; but  it  is  certain  that  the 
city  continued  to  exist ; and  it  appears  again,  after 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  as  a place  of  im- 
portance during  the  wars  of  the  Goths  with  Narses 
(Agath.  B.  G.  i.  11).  It  continued  to  subsist 
throughout  the  middle  ages,  and  still  retains  the 
title  of  a city  and  its  episcopal  see ; though  it  has 
little  more  than  4000  inhabitants,  and  occupies  only 
a small  portion  of  the  area  of  the  ancient  city.  The 
latter  is  clearly  marked  out,  having  comprised  the 
whole  level  surface  of  the  hill,  a very  irregular  space, 
above  a mile  and  a half  in  length  and  more  than 
1 000  yards  in  its  greatest  breadth ; the  whole  circuit 
of  the  ancient  walls  is  above  three  miles  and  a quarter. 
Very  large  portions  of  these  w'alls  are  still  visible,  and 
these  massive  fortifications  are  incontestably  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  kind  now  existing  in  Etruria : 
they  resemble  in  their  general  style  of  construction 
those  of  Faesulae  and  Cortona,  but  are  composed  of 
a different  material,  a soft,  arenaceous  limestone, 
which  composes  the  whole  summit  of  the  hill  on 
which  Volterra  stands.  This  stone,  however,  like 
the  macigno  of  Fiesole  and  Cortona,  lends  itself 
readily  to  the  horizontal  structure,  and  is  wholly 
distinct  from  the  hard  Apennine  limestone  of  which 
the  polygonal  walls  of  Cosa  and  other  cities  are  com- 
posed. These  walls  may  be  traced,  at  intervals,  all 
round  the  brow  of  the  hill,  following  the  broken  and 
irregular  outlines  of  its  summit,  and  frequently  taking 
advantage  of  projecting  points  to  form  bold  salient 
angles  and  outworks.  Two  of  the  ancient  gates  are 
still  preserved  ; of  which  the  one  called  the  Porta  aW 
Arco  still  serves  as  the  principal  entrance  to  the  city. 
It  is  of  very  massive  construction,  but  regularly  built, 
and  surmounted  by  an  arch  of  perfectly  regular  form 
and  structure,  adonied  with  three  sculptured  heads, 
projecting  in  relief  from  the  keystone  and  two  of  the 
principal  voussoirs.  The  antiquity  of  this  arch  has 
been  a subject  of  much  dispute  among  antiquarians; 
some  maintaining  it  to  be  a specimen  of  genuine 
Etruscan  architecture,  others  ascribing  it  to  the 
Roman  period.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
latter  view  seem  on  the  whole  to  preponderate ; 
though  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Etrus- 
cans were  acquainted  with  the  true  principles  of  the 
construction  of  the  arch.  (Dennis’s  Etruria,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  146 — 150;  Micali,  Antichi  Popoli  Italiani,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  4,  5.*)  The  other  gate,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Etruscan  walls,  now  known  as  the  Porta  di 
Diana  or  Portone,  is  of  similar  plan  and  constrac- 
tion  to  the  Porta  alV  Arco;  but  the  arch  is  wanting. 

No  other  remains  of  ancient  edifices  are  now  ex- 
tant on  the  site  of  Volaterrae,  except  some  portions 
of  Thermae,  of  Roman  date  and  little  interest ; but 
the  sepulchres  which  have  been  excavated  on  all  sides 
of  the  city,  but  particularly  on  the  N.  slope  of  the 
hill,  have  yielded  a rich  harvest  of  Etruscan  antiqui- 


* The  gate  itself  is  figured  by  Micali,  pi.  7,  8 ; 
and  by  Abeken,  Mittel-ItalUn,  pi.  2,  fig.  4. 
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ties.  Among  these  the  most  conspicuous  are  the 
sepulchral  urns,  or  rather  chests,  for  ashes,  resembling 
small  sarcophagi,  and  generally  formed  of  alabaster, 
a material  which  is  quarried  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. Many  of  them  are  adorned  with  sculp- 
tures and  bas-reliefs,  some  of  them  purely  Etruscan 
in  character,  others  taken  from  the  Greek  mythology, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  them  belong  to  a 
period  long  after  the  fall  of  Etruscan  independence. 
The  inscriptions  are  for  the  most  part  merely  sepul- 
chral,and  of  little  interest ; but  those  of  one  family  are 
remarkable  as  preserving  to  us  the  original  Etruscan 
form  (Ceicna)  of  the  well-known  family  of  the  Cae- 
cinae,  who  figure  frequently  in  Roman  history  [Cae- 
ciNA,  Biogr.Dict.l.  Indeed,  the  first  of  this  family  of 
whom  we  have  any  knowledge — the  Aulus  Caecina 
defended  by  Cicero  in  b.c.  69  — was  himself  a native 
' of  Volaterrae  (Cic.  pro  Caec.  7).  His  son  was  the 
author  of  a work  on  the  “ Etruscan  discipline,”  which 
is  frequently  referred  to  as  a valuable  source  of  in- 
formation in  regard  to  that  department  of  antiquities 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  vi.  6 ; Plin.  i.  Arg.  Lib.  ii ; Senec. 
Nat.  Quaest.  ii.  39). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Volaterrae  in  the  days  of 
its  independence  possessed  an  extensive  territory. 
Strabo  distinctly  tells  us  (v.  p.  223)  that  its  territory 
extended  down  to  the  sea-coast,  where  the  town  of 
Vada,  or  as  it  was  called  for  distinction’s  sake, 
Vada  Volaterrana,  constituted  its  sea-port.  It 
was  not  indeed  a harbour  or  port  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word  ; but  a mere  roadstead,  where  the  shoals, 
from  which  it  derived  its  name,  afforded  a good 
anchorage  and  some  shelter  to  shipping.  Hence  it 
was,  in  the  Roman  times,  a frequented  station  for 
vessels  proceeding  along  the  coast  of  Etruria  (Cic. 
pro  Quinct.  6:  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  Itin.  Marit.ig.  501); 
and  Rutilius,  in  particular,  has  left  us  an  exact  de- 
scription of  the  locality  (Rutil.  Itin.  i.  453 — 462). 
The  site  is  still  marked  by  a mediaeval  tower  on  the 
coast,  called  Torre  di  Vada. 

The  coins  of  Volaterrae  are  numerous,  and  belong 
to  the  class  called  Aes  Grave,  from  their  large  size 
and  weight;  but  they  are  distinguished  from  all 
other  Etruscan  coins  of  this  class  by  their  having 
the  name  of  the  city  in  full ; whence  we  learn  that 
the  Etruscan  form  of  the  name  was  Felathri, 
or  Velathri,  as  on  the  one  of  which  a figure  is 
annexed.  [E.  H.  B.] 


VOLCAE,  a people  of  South  Gallia,  divided  into 
Volcae  Arecomici  and  Volcae  Tectosages  (OuS\Kai 
NpiKSfJLioi,  Ou6\Kai  TcKToadyes,  Ptol.  ii.  10.§§  9,10 ; 
OvcaXKai  'ApiKogiaKOi,  Strabo). 

Ptolemy  says  that  the  Tectosages  occupied  the 
most  western  parts  of  the  Narbonensis,  and  that 
these  are  their  cities:  Illiberis,  Ruscino,  Tolosa 
Colonia,  Cessero,  Carcaso,  Baeterrae,  and  Narbo 
Colonia.  Next  to  them  and  extending  to  the  Rhone  he 
places  the  Arecomici,  or  Aricomii,  as  the  name  is 
in  Ptolemy’s  text ; and  he  assigns  to  the  Arecomii 
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only  Vindomagus  [ViNDOjrAGUs]  and  Nemausus  ! 
Colonia  (^Nismes).  These  two  nations  occupied  all  | 
the  Provincia  from  the  Rhone  to  its  westeni  limits; 
and  if  Livy  is  not  mistaken  (xxi.  26),  at  the 
time  of  Hannibal’s  invasion  of  Italy,  the  Volcae  had  ! 
also  possessions  east  of  the  Rhone.  ' 

The  Cebenna  {Cevennes)  formed  a natural  ! 
boundary  between  the  Volcae  Arect^mici  and  the 
Gabali  and  Ruteni.  As  to  the  limits  between  the  ! 
Tectosages  and  the  Arecomici  there  is  great  diflicnlty;  I 
for  while  Ptolemy  assigns  Narbo  to  the  Tectosages,  ! 
Strabo  (iv.  p.  203)  says  that  Narbo  is  the  port  of  the 
Arecomici;  and  it  is  clear  that  he  supposed  the  ^ 

Arecomici  to  have  possessed  the  greater  part  of  the  ; 

Provincia,  which  is  west  of  the  Rhone,  and  that  he  ; 
limited  the  country  of  the  Tectosages  to  the  part  which  » 

is  in  the  basin  of  the  Garonne.  He  makes  the  Tec- 
tosages  extend  also  northwards  to  the  Cevennes,  in  the 
western  prolongation  of  this  range.  The  chief  city  of  3 
the  Arecomici  was  Nemausus  [Nemausus]  ; and  the  | 

chief  city  of  the  Tectosages  was  Tolosa ; and  if  j 

Narbo  belonged  to  the  Arecomici,  we  must  limit  the  t 

Tolosates,  as  already  observed,  to  the  basin  of  the  \ 
Garonne.  [Narbo;  Tolosa.} 

There  is  some  resemblance  between  the  names  ' 
Volcae  and  Belgae,  and  there  is  some  little  evidence 
that  the  Volcae  were  once  named  Belcae  or  Belgae. 

But  it  would  be  a hasty  conclusion  from  this  re- 
semblance to  assume  a relationship  or  identity  be- 
tween these  Volcae  and  the  Belgae  of  the  north  of 
Gallia.  There  was  a tradition  that  some  of  the 
Volcae  Tectosages  had  once  settled  in  Germany 
about  the  Hercynia  Silva;  and  Caesar  (B.G.  vi.  24)  ' 1 

aflBrms,  but  only  from  hearsay,  that  these  Volcae  ^ 

in  his  time  still  maintained  themselves  in  those 
parts  of  Gennany,  and  that  they  had  an  honourable 
character  and  great  military  reputation.  He  adds 
that  they  lived  like  the  other  Germans.  The  Tec-  , 
tosages  also  were  a part  of  the  Gallic  invaders  who 
entered  Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  finally  fixed 
themselves  in  Asia  Minor  in  Galatia  [Galatia].  ! 
With  the  Roman  conquest  of  Tolosa  ended  the  fame 
of  the  Volcae  Tectosages  in  Europe.  [G.  L.]  ‘ 

VOLCARUM  STAGNA.  [Stagna  Volga-  i 

RUM.]  1 

VOLCEIUM  or  VOLCENTUM  {Eth.  Volcen-  [ 

tanus,  Plin. ; Volceianus,  Inscr. : Buccino),  a munici-  i 
pal  town  of  Lucania,  situated  in  the  mountains  W.  j 
of  Potentia,  a few  miles  from  the  valley  of  the  Ta-  , 
nager.  The  name  is  variously  written  by  ancient  ' 

authors.  Livy  mentions  the  Volcentes  as  a people 
who  in  the  Second  Punic  War  revolted  to  Hannibal  - 
and  received  a Carthaginian  garrison  into  their  town,  ^ ' 

but,  in  B.  c.  209,  returned  to  the  Roman  alliance.  > | 

(Liv.  xxvii.  1 5.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
are  the  same  people  as  the  Volcentani  of  Pliny, 
who  are  enumerated  by  that  author  among  the  mu-  | 
nicipal  communities  of  the  interior  of  Lucania  (Plin. 
iii.  10.  s.  15),  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Ulci  or 
Void  of  Ptolemy  (OvXkoi,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 70)  refers 
to  the  same  place,  the  correct  name  of  which,  as  we  j 
learn  from  inscriptions,  was  Volceii  or  Vulceii,  and 
the  people  Volceiani.  (Mommsen,  Inscr.  R.  N.  pp. 

15,  16.)  The  discovery  of  these  inscriptions  at 
Biiccino  leaves  no  doubt  that  this  town  occupies  the  j 
site  of  the  Lucanian  city  of  Volceii.  (Romanelli, 
vol.  i.  p.  422  ; Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluver,  p.  290.) 

It  appears  to  have  been  a considerable  municij)al 
town  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  is  one  of  the 
“ Praefecturae  Lucaniae  ” mentioned  in  the  Liber 
Coloniarum  (p.  209).  [E.  H.  B.] 
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VOLCI  (Ov6\koi,  Ptol.  :£'</«.  Volciens  : Ru.near 
Ponte  della  Badia),  a city  of  Etruria,  situated  in  the 
plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Armina  {Flora'), 
about  8 miles  from  its  mouth.  Very  little  mention  is 
found  of  it  in  history.  The  name  of  the  city  is 
known  from  Ptolemy  as  well  as  from  Pliny,  who 
enumerates,  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Etruria, 
the  “ Volcentini  cognomine  Etrusci,”  an  appellation 
evidently  used  to  distinguish  them  from  the  people  of 
Volcentum  in  Lucania.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ; Ptol.  iii. 
1.  § 49.)  The  name  is  quoted  also  by  Stephanus 
of  Byzantium,  who  writes  it  ‘'OKkiov,  from  Polybius. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.)  But  the  only  indication  that  they 
had  once  been  a powerful  people,  and  their  city  a 
place  of  importance,  is  found  in  the  Fasti  Capitolini, 
which  record  a triumph  in  the  year  b.  c.  280  over  the 
Volsinienses  and  Volcientes  {Fast.  Capit.  ad  ann. 
473).  This  was  one  of  the  last  struggles  of  the 
Etruscans  for  independence,  and  it  was  doubtless  in 
consequence  of  the  spirit  shown  on  this  occasion  by 
the  Volcientes  that  the  Romans  shortly  afterwards 
(in  B.  c.  273)  established  a colony  at  Cosa,  in  their 
territory.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  14;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8.)  It  is 
expressly  stated  on  this  occasion  by  Pliny,  that  Cosa 
was  a dependency  of  Volci  (Cosa  Volcientium),  a 
statement  which  has  been  ignored  by  those  modern 
writers  who  have  represented  Cosa  as  an  independent 
and  important  Etruscan  city.  But  while  this  is 
very  doubtful  in  the  case  of  Cosa,  the  evidence, 
though  scanty,  is  conclusive  that  Volci  was  such; 
and  there  is  even  reason  to  suppose,  from  a monu- 
ment discovered  at  Cervetri,  that  it  was  at  one  time 
reckoned  one  of  the  twelve  chief  cities  of  the  Etruscan 
League.  {Ann.  d.  Inst.  Arch.  1842,  pp.  37 — 40.) 

But  notwithstanding  these  obscure  hints  of  its 
greatness,  the  name  of  Volci  was  almost  forgotten, 
and  its  site  unknown,  or  at  least  regarded  as  uncer- 
tain, when  the  first  discovery  of  its  necropolis  in 
1828  led  to  subsequent  researches  on  the  spot, 
which  have  brought  to  light  a number  of  painted 
vases  greatly  exceeding  that  which  has  been  dis- 
covered on  any  other  Etruscan  site.  The  unprece- 
dented number,  beauty,  and  variety  of  these  works  of 
art  have  given  a celebrity  in  modern  times  to  the 
name  of  Volci  which  is  probably  as  much  in  excess 
of  its  real  importance  in  ancient  times  as  in  the 
somewhat  parallel  case  of  Pompeii.  It  is  impossible 
here  to  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of  the  result 
of  these  excavations.  It  is  calculated  that  above 
6000  tombs  in  all  have  been  opened,  and  the  contents 
have  been  of  the  most  varied  kind,  belonging  to 
different  periods  and  ages,  and  varying  from  the 
coarsest  and  rudest  pottery  to  the  finest  painted 
vases.  The  same  tombs  have  also  yielded  very 
numerous  objects  and  works  of  art  in  bronze,  as 
well  as  delicate  works  in  gold  and  jewellery;  and 
after  making  every  allowance  for  the  circumstance 
that  the  cemetery  at  Volci  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
the  rare  advantage  of  remaining  undisturbed  through 
ages,  it  affords  incontestable  proof  that  it  must  have 
belonged  to  a wealthy  and  populous  city.  The 
necropolis  and  its  contents  are  fully  described  by  Mr. 
Dennis  {Etruria,  vol.  i.  pp.  397 — 427).  The  re- 
sults of  the  excavations,  in  regard  to  the  painted 
vases  discovered,  are  given  by  Gerhard  in  his  Rap- 
porto  su  i Vasi  Volcenti,  published  in  the  Annuli 
dell’  Instituto  for  1831.  It  is  remarkable  that  only 
one  of  the  thousands  of  tombs  opened  was  adorned 
with  paintings  similar  to  those  found  at  Tarquinii, 
and,  in  this  instance,  they  are  obviously  of  late  date. 

The  site  of  the  city  itself  has  been  carefully  ex- 
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plored  since  these  discoveries  have  attracted  so  much 
interest  to  the  spot.  It  stood  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Armina,  just  below  the  point  where  that 
stream  is  spanned  by  a noble  bridge,  now  called  the 
Ponte  della  Badia,  undoubtedly  a work  of  Roman 
times,  though  the  foundations  may  he  Etruscan. 
The  few  remaining  relics  of  antiquity  still  visible  on 
the  site  of  the  city,  which  occupied  a plateau  of 
about  2 miles  in  circumference,  are  also  of  Roman 
date,  and  mostly  belong  to  a late  period.  Inscrip- 
tions also  have  been  discovered,  which  prove  it  to 
have  continued  to  exist  under  the  Roman  Empire ; 
and  the  series  of  coins  found  there  shows  that  it  was 
still  in  existence,  at  least  as  late  as  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
seems  to  have  totally  disappeared,  though  the  plain 
in  which  it  stood  continued  to  be  known  as  the  Pian 
di  Voci,  whence  Holstenius  correctly  inferred  that 
this  must  have  been  the  site  of  Volci.  (Holsten. 
Not.  ad  Cluver.  p.  40.)  The  necropolis  was,  for 
the  most  part,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river;  and  it 
is  here  that  the  excavations  have  been  carried  on 
most  diligently.  The  site  of  Volci  (which  is  now 
wholly  uninhabited)  is  about  8 miles  from  Montalto, 
a small  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fiora,  where 
that  river  was  crossed  by  the  Via  Aurelia.  (Den- 
nis, Z.c.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VOLCI ANI,  a people  in  Hispania  TaiTaconensis. 
(Liv.  xxi.  19.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VOLENOS,  a fort  in  Rhaetia,  in  the  territory  of 
Tridenturn,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Franks 
(Paul.  Diac.  Longoh.  iii.  31),  and  is  generally  iden- 
tified with  the  modern  village  of  Volano  on  the 
Adige,  south  of  Caliano.  [L.  S.] 

VOLIBA  {Ov6\i€a,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 30),  a town  of 
the  Dunmonii  in  Britannia  Romana,  near  the  W. 
extremity  of  the  island.  Most  probably  Falmouth. 
(Camden,  p.  16.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VOLOBRIGA  (pioX6epiya,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 41),  a 
town  in  Gallaecia  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis  belong- 
ing to  the  Nemetatae.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VOLOGATIS,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  placed 
by  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  after  Lucus  {Luc),  on  the 
road  to  Vapincum  {Gap)  past  Mons  Saleucus.  The 
distance  from  Lucus  is  ix. ; and  D’Anville  supposes 
that  Vologatis  may  be  a place  named  Leches,  but 
the  distance  ix.  is  too  much.  Others  fix  the  place 
at  Beauriere;  and  others  propose  Lethe^  or  Beau- 
mont. All  this  is  uncertain.  [G.  L.] 

VOLOGE'SIA  {OvoXy^aia,  Ptol.  v.  20.  § 6),  a 
city  built  by  and  named  after  Vologeses,  one  of  the 
Arsacidan  kings  of  Parthia,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Seleuceia  upon  the  Tigris.  It  is  called 
by  Pliny,  Vologesocerta  (vi.  26.  s.  30),  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  name  implying  the  “ city  of.”  The  ex- 
tensive ruins,  still  existing,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tigris,  are  probably  those  of  the  two  great  cities  of 
Seleuceia  and  Vologesia.  [V.] 

VOLSAS  {OvoXaas  k6Xttos,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 1),  a 
bay  on  the  W.  coast  of  Britain,  probably  Loch  Brey. 
(Horsley,  p.  378.)  ^ ^ [T.  H.  D.] 

VOLSCI  (OudAcr/coqStrab.;OyoAoi;(r/cot,Dionys.), 
an  ancient  people  of  Central  Italy,  who  bear  a pro- 
minent part  in  early  Roman  history.  Their  territory 
was  comprised  within  the  limits  of  Latium  as  that 
name  was  employed  at  a late  period,  and  under  the 
Roman  Empire  ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Volscians  were  originally  a distinct  people  from  the 
Latins,  with  whom,  indeed,  they  were  almost  always 
on  terms  of  hostility.  On  the  other  hand  they  ap- 
pear as  constantly  in  alliance  with  the  Aequi;  and 
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there  Is  little  doubt  that  these  two  nations  were  kin- 
dred races,  though  always  distinguished  from  each 
another  as  two  separate  peoples.  We  have  no  state- 
ment in  any  ancient  writer  as  to  the  ethnic  origin  or 
affinities  of  the  Volscians,  and  are  left  almost  wholly 
to  conjecture  on  the  subject.  But  the  remains  of  the 
language,  few  and  scanty  as  they  are,  afford  neverthe- 
less the  safest  foundation  on  which  to  rest  our  theories; 
and  these  lead  us  to  regard  the  Volscians  as  a branch 
of  the  same  family  with  the  Umbrians  and  Oscans,  who 
formed  the  aboriginal  population  of  the  mountain 
tracts  of  Central  Italy.  It  would  appear,  indeed,  as 
if  they  were  more  closely  connected  with  the  Um- 
brians than  either  the  Sabines  and  their  Sabellian 
offshoots,  or  the  Oscans  properly  so  called  ; it  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  Volscians  had  separated 
at  a still  earlier  period  from  the  main  stock  of  the 
Umbrian  race.  (Mommsen,  Unter-ltal.  Dialelct.  pp. 
319 — 326  ; Schwegler,  Rom.  Gesch.  vol.  i.  p.  178.) 
Tl)e  only  notice  of  their  language  that  occurs  in 
Roman  authors,  also  points  to  it  distinctly  as  different 
from  Oscan  (Titinius,  ap.  Fest.  v.  Ohscum,  p.  189), 
though  the  difference  was  undoubtedly  that  of  two 
cognate  dialects,  not  of  two  radically  distinct  lan- 
guages. 

When  the  Volscians  first  appear  in  Roman  history, 
it  is  as  a powerful  and  warlike  nation,  who  were 
already  established  in  the  possession  of  the  greater 
part  at  least  of  the  territory  which  they  subsequently 
occupied.  Their  exact  limits  are  not,  indeed,  to  be 
determined  with  accuracy;  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  underwent  considerable  fluctuations  during  their 
long  wars  with  the  Latins  and  Romans.  But  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  from  a very  early  period  they 
held  the  whole  of  the  detached  mountain  group 
S.  of  the  Tolerus  {Sacco'),  termed  by  modern  geo- 
graphers the  Monti  Lepini,  together  with  the  valley 
of  the  Liris,  and  the  mountain  district  of  Arpinum, 
Sora,  and  Atina.  Besides  this  they  were  certainly 
masters  at  one  time  of  the  plains  extending  from  the 
Volscian  Apennines  to  the  sea,  including  the  Pomp- 
tine  Marshes  and  the  fertile  tract  that  borders  on 
them.  This  tract  they  had,  according  to  Cato,  wrested 
from  the  Aborigines,  who  were  its  earliest  possessors 
(Cato  ap.  Priscian.  v.  p.  668). 

The  first  mention  of  the  Volscians  in  Roman  his- 
tory is  in  the  reign  of  the  second  Tarquin,  when  they 
appear  as  a numerous  and  warlike  people.  It  is 
clear  that  it  was  the  great  extension  of  the  Roman 
power  under  its  last  king  (which  must  undoubtedly 
be  admitted  as  a historical  fact),  and  the  supremacy 
which  he  had  assumed  over  the  Latin  League,  that 
first  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  Volscians. 
According  to  the  received  history  he  marched  into 
their  country  and  took  their  capital  city,  Suessa  Po- 
metia,  by  assault.  (Liv.  i.  53  ; Dionys.  iv.  50  ; 
Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  24.)  The  tradition  that  it  was  the 
spoils  there  obtained  which  enabled  him  to  build 
the  Capitol  at  Rome,  sufiBciently  proves  the  belief 
in  the  great  power  and  wealth  of  the  Volscians 
at  this  early  period  ; and  the  foundation  of  the 
two  colonies  of  Circeii  and  Signia,  both  of  which  are 
expressly  ascribed  to  Tarquin,  was  doubtless  intended 
to  secure  his  recent  conquests,  and  to  impose  a perma- 
nent check  on  the  extension  of  the  Volscian  power. 
It  is  evident,  moreover,  from  the  first  treaty  with 
Carthage,  preserved  to  us  by  Polybius  (iii.  22),  that 
the  important  cities  of  Antium  and  Tarracina,  as 
well  as  Circeii,  were  at  this  time  subject  to  Tarquin, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Volscians. 
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But  the  dissolution  of  the  power  of  Tarquin,  and 
the  loss  of  the  supremacy  of  Rome  over  the  Latins, 
seem  to  have  allowed  the  Volscians  to  regain  their 
former  superiority  ; and  though  the  chronology  of 
the  earliest  years  of  the  Republic  is  hopelessly  con- 
fused, we  seem  to  discern  clearly  that  it  was  the  in- 
creasing pressure  of  the  Volscians  and  their  allies 
the  Aequians  upon  the  Latins  that  caused  the  latter 
people  to  conclude  the  celebrated  treaty  with  Rome 
under  Sp.  Cassius,  b.  c.  493,  which  became  the  foun- 
dation of  the  permanent  relation  between  the  two 
states.  (Liv.  ii.  33  ; Dionys.  vi.  95.)  According 
to  the  received  annals,  the  wars  with  the  Volscians 
had  already  recommenced  prior  to  this  period ; but 
almost  immediately  afterwards  occurs  the  great  and 
sudden  development  of  their  power  which  is  repre- 
sented in  a legendary  form  in  the  history  of  Corio- 
lanus.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  that 
legend,  and  however  impossible  it  is  to  receive  it  as 
historically  true,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  a his- 
torical foundation  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Latin 
cities  at  this  period  fell  successively  into  the  power 
of  the  Volscians  and  their  allies  the  Aequians  ; and 
the  two  lines  of  advance,  so  singularly  mixed  up  in 
the  received  narrative  of  the  war,  which  represents  all 
these  conquests  as  made  in  a single  campaign,  appear 
to  represent  distinctly  the  two  separate  series  of  con- 
quests by  which  the  two  nations  would  respectively 
press  on  towards  Rome.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  9.5, 
259 ; Schwegler,  Rom.  Gesch.  vol.  ii.  pp.  274,  275.)* 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  more  than  a very  brief 
outline  of  the  long  series  of  wars  with  the  Volscians 
which  occupy  so  prominent  a place  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Rome  for  a period  of  nearly  two  centuries. 
Little  historical  value  can  be  attached  to  the  details 
of  those  wars  as  they  were  preserved  by  the  annalists 
w'ho  were  copied  by  Livy  and  Dionysius  ; and  it 
belongs  to  the  historian  of  Rome  to  endeavour  to  dis- 
pel their  confusion  and  reconcile  their  discrepancies. 
But  in  a general  point  of  view  they  may  be  divided 
(as  remarked  by  Niebuhr),  into  four  periods.  The 
first  of  these  would  comprise  the  wars  down  to  b.  c. 
459,  a few  years  preceding  the  Decemvirate,  in- 
cluding the  conquests  ascribed  to  Coriolanus,  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  period  when  the  Vol- 
scians were  at  the  height  of  their  power.  The  second 
extends  from  b.  c.  459  to  431,  when  the  dictator  A. 
Postumius  Tubertus  is  represented  as  gaining  a vic- 
tory over  the  allied  forces  of  the  Volscians  and  Ae- 
quians (Liv.  iv.  26 — 29),  which  appears  to  have  been 
really  an  important  success,  and  proved  in  a manner 
the  turning  point  in  the  long  struggle  between  the 
two  nations.  From  this  time  till  the  capture  of  Rome 
by  the  Gauls  (b.  c.  390)  the  w^ars  wdth  the  Vol- 
scians and  Aequians  assume  a new  character  ; the 
tide  had  turned,  and  we  find  the  Romans  and  their 
allies  recovering  one  after  another  the  towns  wdiich  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Thus  La- 
bicum  and  Bola  were  regained  in  b.  c.  418  and  414, 
and  Ferentinum,  a Hernican  city,  but  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  Volscians,  was  again  wrested  from 
them  in  b.  c.  413.  (Liv.  iv.  47,  49,  51.)  The 
frontier  fortresses  of  Verrugo  and  Carventum  w'ere 
indeed  taken  and  retaken ; but  the  capture  of  Anxur 
or  Tarracina  in  b.  c.  399,  w'hich  from  that  period 


* It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Antium,  which  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Republic  appears  as  a 
Latin  city,  or  at  least  as  subject  to  the  supremacy 
of  Rome,  is  found  at  the  very  outbreak  of  these  wars 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  Volscians. 
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continued  constantly  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans 
must  have  been  a severe  blow  to  the  power  of  the 
Volscians,  and  may  be  considered  as  marking  an  era 
in  their  decline.  Throughout  this  period  it  is  re- 
markable that  Antium,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
cities  of  the  Volscians,  continued  to  be  on  peaceful 
terms  with  Rome  ; the  war  was  carried  on  almost 
exclusively  upon  the  NE.  frontier  of  the  Volscians, 
where  they  were  supported  by  the  Aequians,  and 
Ecetra  was  the  city  which  appears  to  have  taken  the 
lead  in  it. 

The  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  marks  the 
commencement  of  the  fourth  period  of  the  Volscian 
Wars.  It  is  probable  that  their  Aequian  allies  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  same  invasion  of  the  barba- 
rians that  had  so  nearly  proved  the  destruction  of 
Rome  [Aequi],  and  the  Volscians  who  adjoined 
their  frontier,  may  have  shared  in  the  same  disaster. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  Antium,  which  was  evidently 
at  this  period  a powerful  city,  suddenly  broke  off  its 
friendly  relations  with  Rome  ; and  during  a period  of 
nearly  13  years  (b.  c.  386 — 374),  we  find  the  Vol- 
scians  engaged  in  almost  perpetual  hostilities  with 
Rome,  in  which  the  Antiates  uniformly  took  the 
lead.  The  seat  of  war  was  now  transferred  from  the 
Aequian  frontier  to  the  southern  foot  of  the  Alban 
hills  ; and  the  towns  of  Velitrae  and  Satricum  were 
taken  and  retaken  by  the  Volscians  and  Romans. 
Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  Antiates 
we  hear  for  the  first  time  of  Privernum,  as  engaging 
in  hostilities  with  Rome,  b.  c.  358,  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  it  comes  forward  single-handed.  Indeed,  if 
there  had  ever  been  any  political  league  or  bond  of 
union  among  the  Volscian  cities,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  by  this  time  completely  broken  up.  The 
Antiates  again  appear  repeatedly  in  arms  ; and  when 
at  length  the  general  defection  of  the  Latins  and  Cam- 
panians broke  out  in  b.  c.  340,  they  were  among  the 
first  to  join  the  enemies  of  Rome,  and  laid  waste  the 
whole  sea-coast  of  Latium,  almost  to  the  walls  of  Ostia. 
But  they  shared  in  the  defeat  of  the  Latin  armies, 
both  at  Pedum  and  on  the  Astura  : Antium  itself 
was  taken,  and  received  a colony  of  Romans  within 
its  walls,  but  at  the  same  time  the  citizens  them- 
selves were  admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise.  (Liv. 
viii.  14.)  The  people  of  Fundi  and  Formiae,  both  of 
them  probably  Volscian  cities,  received  the  Roman 
franchise  at  the  same  time,  and  Tarracina  was  soon 
after  occupied  with  a Roman  colony.  The  Privernates 
alone  ventured  once  more  to  provoke  the  hostility  of 
the  Romans  in  b.  c.  327,  but  were  severely  punished, 
and  their  city  was  taken  by  the  consul  C.  Plautius. 
Nevertheless,  the  inhabitants  were  admitted  to  the 
Roman  Civitas  ; at  first,  indeed,  without  the  right  of 
suffrage,  but  they  soon  afterwards  obtained  the  full 
franchise,  and  were  enrolled  in  the  Ufentine  tribe. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Volscians,  however,  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Pomptine  tribe. 

Of  the  fate  of  the  cities  that  were  situated  on  the 
borders  of  the  valley  of  the  Trerus,  or  in  that  of  the 
Liris,  we  have  scarcely  any  information  ; but  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  while  the  Antiates  and  their 
neighbours  were  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Rome, 
the  Volscians  of  the  interior  were  on  their  side  fully 
occupied  with  opposing  the  advance  of  the  Samnites. 
Nor  were  their  efforts  in  all  cases  successful.  We 
know  that  both  Arpinum  and  Fregellae  had  been 
wrested  from  the  Volscians  by  the  Samnites,  before 
the  Romans  made  their  appearance  in  the  contest 
(Liv.  viii.  23,  ix.  44),  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
other  cities  of  the  Volscians  readily  took  shelter 
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under  the  protection  of  Rome,  for  security  against 
their  common  enemy.  It  seems  certain,  at  all  events, 
that  before  the  close  of  the  Second  Samnite  War 
(b.  c.  304),  the  whole  of  the  Volscian  people  had 
submitted  to  the  authority  of  Rome,  and  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens. 

From  this  time  their  name  disappears  from  his- 
tory. Their  territory  was  comprised  under  the 
general  appellation  of  Latium,  and  the  Volscian 
people  were  merged  in  the  great  mass  of  the  Roman 
citizens.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  228,  231  ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; 
Cic. Balh.  13.)  But  a rude  and  simple  mountain- 
people  would  be  naturally  tenacious  of  their  customs 
and  traditions ; and  it  is  clear,  from  the  maimer  in 
which  Juvenal  incidentally  alludes  to  it,  that  even 
under  the  Roman  Empire,  the  name  of  the  Volscians 
was  by  no  means  extinct  or  forgotten  in  the  portion 
of  Central  Italy  which  was  still  occupied  by  their 
descendants.  (Juv.  Sat.  viii.  245.) 

The  physical  geography  of  the  land  of  the  Volscians 
will  be  found  described  in  the  article  Latium.  Of 
the  peculiar  characters  of  the  people  themselves,  or 
of  any  national  customs  or  institutions  that  dis- 
tinguished them  from  their  Latin  neighbours,  we 
know  absolutely  nothing.  Their  history  is  a record 
only  of  the  long  straggle  which  they  maintained 
against  the  Roman  power,  and  of  the  steps  which  led  to 
their  ultimate  subjugation.  This  is  the  only  memory 
that  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  of  a people  that  was 
for  so  long  a period  the  most  formidable  rival  of  the 
Roman  Republic.  [E.  H.  B.] 

VOLSINIENSIS  LACUS  wepl  OioXtriviovs 
XifivT],  Strah.  v.  p.  226:  Lago  di  Bolsena),  a con- 
siderable lake  of  Etruria,  scarcely  inferior  in  size 
to  that  of  Trasimene.  It  took  its  name  from  the 
town  of  Volsinii,  which  stood  on  its  NE.  shore  ; 
but  it  was  also  sometimes  called  Lacus  Tarquini- 
ensis,  as  its  western  side  adjoined  the  territory 
ofTarquinii.  (Plin.  ii.  96.)  Notwithstanding  its 
great  size,  it  is  probable,  from  the  nature  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills  and  rocks,  that  it  is  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano  (Dennis,  Etruria,  vol.  i.  p.  514). 
In  this  lake  the  river  Marta  has  its  source.  It 
abounded  in  fish,  and  its  sedgy  shores  harboured 
large  quantities  of  water-fowl,  with  which  articles  it 
supplied  the  Roman  markets.  (Strab.  1.  c. ; Colum. 
viii.  16.)  It  contained  two  islands,  of  which,  as  well 
as  of  the  lake  itself,  wonderful  stories  were  related 
by  the  ancients.  They  were  remarked  to  be  ever 
changing  their  forms  (Plin.  Ic.),  and  on  one  occasion 
during  the  Second  Punic  War  its  waters  are  said  to 
have  flowed  with  blood.  (Liv.  xxvii.  23.)  The 
shores  of  the  lake  were  noted  for  their  quarries. 
(Plin.  xxxvi.  22.  s.  49.)  In  a castle  on  one  of  the 
islands  queen  Amalasontha  was  murdered  by  order  of 
her  husband  Theodatus.  (Procop.  B.  Goth.  i.  c.  4, 
p.  23,  ed.  Bonn.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VOLSINII  or  VULSINII  {OioKaivioi,  Strab.  v. 
p.  226;  OvoXarivLov,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 50:  Bolsena'),  an 
ancient,  city  of  Etruria,  situated  on  the  shore  of  a 
lake  of  the  same  name  (Lacus  Volsiniensis),  and  on 
the  Via  Clodia,  between  Clusium  and  Forum  Cassii. 
{Itin.  Ant.  p.  286;  Tab.  Pent.)  But  in  treating  of 
Volsinii  we  must  distinguish  between  the  Etruscan 
and  the  Roman  city.  We  know  that  the  ancient 
town  lay  on  a steep  height  (Zonaras,  Anw.  viii.  7 ; cf. 
Aristot.  Mir.Ausc.  96) ; while  Bolsena,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Roman  Volsini,  is  situated  in  the  plain. 
There  is  considerable  di^erence  of  opinion  as  to 
where  this  height  should  be  sought.  Abeken  (^Mit- 
ielitalien,  p.  34,  seq.)  looks  for  it  at  Monte  Fiascone, 
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at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake;  whilst  Muller 
(^Etrusker,  i.  p.  451)  seeks  it  at  Orvieto,  and  ad- 
duces the  name  of  that  place=Urbs  Vetus,  “ the 
old  city,”  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  his  view; 
but  Mr.  Dennis  (^Etruria,  vol.  i.  p.  508)  is  of 
opinion  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
so  far  from  the  Koman  town,  and  that  it  lay  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  above  the  amphitheatre  at  Bol- 
sena,  at  a spot  called  II  Piazzano.  He  adduces  in 
support  of  this  hypothesis  the  existence  of  a good 
deal  of  broken  pottery  there,  and  of  a few  caves  in 
the  cliffs  below. 

Volsinii  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
powerful  cities  of  Etruria,  and  was  doubtless  one  of 
the  12  which  formed  the  Etruscan  confederation,  as 
Volsinii  is  d 'signated  by  Livy  (x.  37)  and  Valerius 
IMaximus  (ix.  1.  extern.  2)  as  one  of  the  “ capita 
Etruriae.”  It  is  described  by  Juvenal  (iii.  191)  as 
seated  among  well-wooded  hills. 

We  do  not  hear  of  Volsinii  in  history  till  after  the 
fall  of  Veil.  It  is  possible  that  the  success  of  the 
Roman  arms  may  have  excited  the  alarm  and  jea- 
lousy of  the  Volsinienses,  as  their  situation  might 
render  them  the  next  victims  of  Roman  ambition. 
At  all  events,  the  Volsinienses,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Salpinates,  taking  advantage  of  a famine  and 
pestilence  which  had  desolated  Rome,  made  incur- 
sions into  the  Roman  territory  in  b.  c.  391.  But 
they  were  easily  beaten:  8000  of  them  were  made 
prisoners;  and  they  were  glad  to  purchase  a twenty 
years’  truce  on  condition  of  restoring  the  booty 
they  had  taken,  and  furnishing  the  pay  of  the  Roman 
army  for  a twelvemonth.  (Liv.  v.  31,  32.) 

We  do  not  again  hear  of  Volsinii  till  the  year 
B.  c.  310,  when,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
Etruscan  cities,  except  Arretium,  they  took  part  in 
the  siege  of  Sutrium,  a city  in  alliance  with  Rome. 
(Liv.  ix.  32.)  This  war  was  terminated  by  the  de- 
feat of  the  Etruscans  at  lake  Vadimo,  the  first  fatal 
shock  to  their  power.  (76.  39.)  Three  years  after- 
wards we  find  the  consul  P.  Decius  Mus  capturing 
several  of  the  Volsinian  fortresses.  (/&.  41.)  In 
295,  L.  Postumius  Megellus  ravaged  their  territory 
and  defeated  them  under  the  walls  of  their  own  city, 
slaying  2800  of  them;  in  consequence  of  which  they, 
together  with  Perusia  and  Arretium,  were  glad  to 
purchase  a forty  years’  peace  by  the  payment  of  a 
heavy  fine.  (Id.  x.  37.)  Not  moi*e  than  fourteen 
years,  however,  had  elapsed,  when,  with  their  allies 
the  Vulcientes,  they  again  took  up  arms  against 
Rome.  But  this  attempt  ended  apparently  in  their 
final  subjugation  in  b.  c.  280.  (lAv.Ep.  xi. ; Fast. 
Cons.')  Pliny  (xxxiv.  7.  s.  16)  retails  an  absurd 
story,  taken  from  a Greek  writer  called  Metrodorus 
Scepsius,  that  the  object  of  the  Romans  in  capturing 
Volsinii  was  to  make  themselves  masters  of  2000 
statues  which  it  contained.  The  story,  however, 
suffices  to  show  that  the  Volsinians  had  attained  to 
a great  pitch  of  wealth,  luxury,  and  art.  This  is 
confirmed  by  Valerius  Maximus  (1.  c.),  who  also 
adds  that  this  luxury  was  the  cause  of  their  ruin, 
by  making  them  so  indolent  and  effeminate  that 
they  at  length  suffered  the  management  of  their 
commonwealth  to  be  usurped  by  slaves.  From  this 
degrading  tyranny  they  were  rescued  by  the  Ro- 
mans. (Flor.  i.  21  ; Zonaras,  1.  c.;  A.  Victor,  Vir. 
lllustr.  36  ; Oros.  iv.  5.) 

The  Romans,  when  they  took  Volsinii,  razed  the 
town,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  to  migrate  to  another  spot.  (Zo- 
naras, 1.  c.)  This  second,  or  Roman,  Volsinii  con- 
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tinned  to  exist  under  the  Empire.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Sejanus,  the  minister  and  favourite  of 
Tiberius.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  1,  vi.  8.)  Juvenal  (x. 
74)  alludes  to  this  circumstance  when  he  considers 
the  fortunes  of  Sejanus  as  dependent  on  the  favour 
of  Nursia,  or  Norsia,  an  Etruscan  goddess  much 
worshipped  at  Volsinii,  into  whose  temple  there,  as 
in  that  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  at  Rome,  a nail  was 
annually  driven  to  mark  the  years.  (Liv.  vii.  3: 
Tertull.  Apol.  24.)  According  to  Pliny,  Volsinii 
was  the  scene  of  some  supernatural  occurrences. 
He  records  (ii.  54)  that  lightning  was  drawn 
down  from  heaven  by  king  Porsenna  to  destroy  a 
monster  called  Volta  that  was  ravaging  its  territory. 
Even  the  commonplace  invention  of  hand-mills, 
ascribed  to  this  city,  is  embellished  with  the  tradi- 
tional prodigy  that  some  of  them  turned  of  them- 
selves ! (Id.  xxxvi.  18.  s.  29.)  Indeed,  in  the  whole 
intercourse  of  the  Romans  with  the  Etruscans,  we 
see  the  ignoi'ant  wonder  excited  by  a cultivated 
people  in  their  semi-barbarous  conquerors. 

From  what  has  been  already  said  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  we  should  look  in  vain  for  any  traces  of 
the  Etruscan  Volsinii.  Of  the  Roman  city,  however, 
some  remains  are  still  extant  at  Bolsena.  The 
most  remarkable  are  those  of  a temple  near  the 
Florence  gate,  vulgarly  called  Tempio  di  Norzia. 
But  the  remains  ai*e  of  Roman  work;  and  the  real 
temple  of  that  goddess  most  probably  stood  in  the 
Etruscan  city.  The  amphitheatre  is  small  and 
a complete  ruin.  Besides  these  there  are  the  re- 
mains of  some  baths,  cippi,  sepulchral  tablets,  a 
sarcophagus  with  reliefs  representing  the  triumph  of 
Bacchus,  &c. 

For  the  coins  of  Volsinii,  see  Muller,  EtrusJcer, 
vol.  i.  pp.  324,  333:  for  its  history,  &c.,  Adami, 
Storia  di  Volseno ; Dennis,  Etruria,  vol.i.;  Abeken, 
Mittelitalien.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VOLTUMNAE  FANUM  [F.vnum  VoltumnaeL 
VOLUBILIANI.  [VoLUBiLis.] 

VOLUBILIS  (OdoAougiAls,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 14),  a 
town  of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  seated  on  the  river 
Subur,  and  on  the  road  from  Tocolosida  to  Tingis, 
from  the  former  of  which  places  it  was  only  4 miles 
distant.  (/<m.  Ant.  p.  23.)  It  lay  35  miles  SE. 
from  Banasa,  and  tiie  same  distance  from  the  coast. 
(Plin.  v.  1.  s.  1 ; Mela,  iii.  10.)  It  was  a Roman 
colony  (^Itin.  Ant.  1.  c.)  and  a place  of  some  im- 
portance. Ptolemy  calls  the  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
rounding district,  Volubiliani  (OvoKov§i\iavoi,  iv. 
1.  § 10).  In  the  time  of  Leo  Africanus  (p.  279, 
ed.  Lorsbach)  it  was  a deserted  town  between  Fez 
and  Mequinez,  bearing  the  name  of  Valili  or  Gua- 
lili,  the  walls  of  which  were  6 Italian  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. That  position  is  now  occupied  by  tlie 
town  of  Zanitat-Mnla-Driss,  on  mount  Zarhon.  At 
some  distance  to  the  NW.  are  the  splendid  ruins  of 
Kassr  Faraun  (Pharaoh’s  castle),  with  Roman 
inscriptions ; but  to  what  ancient  city  they  belong  is 
unknown.  (Cf.  Mannert,  x.  pt.  ii.  p.  486  ; Grabergdi 
Hemsb,  p.  28 ; Wimmer,  Genidlde  von  A frika,  i. 
p.  439.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

VOLUCE  (probably  the  OveAovKa  of  Ptol.  ii.  6. 

§ 56),  a town  of  the  Pelendones  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  on  the  road  from  Asturica  to  Caesar- 
augusta,  and  25  miles  W.  of  Numantia.  (Itin.  Ant. 
p.  442.)  Variously  identified  with  Velucha  ( Vela- 
cke),  Valecha,  and  Calatauazor.  [T.  II.  D.] 
VOLUNTII  (OuoAouWtoi,  Ptol.  ii.  2.  § 9),  a 
people  on  the  E.  coast  of  Hibernia.  [T.  H.  D.J 
VOLUSTA'NA.  [Cambuhii  Montes.] 


vo:^rANUS. 

VOMANUS  (Fomano),  a river  of  Picenum,  wliicli 
rises  in  the  lofty  group  of  the  Apennines  now  known 
as  the  Gran  Sasso  d^Italia,  and  flows  into  the 
Adriatic,  after  passing  within  a few  miles  to  the  N. 
of  the  city  of  Adria  (^Atri).  Its  name  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  only  (iii.  13.  § 18).  [E.  H.  B.] 

VOKDENSES,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  an  ethnic 
name  which  occurs  in  an  inscription  found  at  Apt, 
the  site  of  Apta  Julia  [ArxA  Julia].  The  in- 
scription states  that  the  “ Vordenses  pagani  ” de- 
dicate this  monument  to  their  patronus,  who  is 
designated  “iiiivir”  of  the  Colonia  Apta.  The 
place  is  supposed  to  be  Gordes,  which  is  contiguous 
to  the  diocese  of  Apt,  and  in  that  of  Cavaillon.  The 
change  of  Vord  into  Gord  is  easily  explained.  [Va- 
riNcuM.]  (D’Anville  Notice,  ) [G.  L.] 

VOREDA,  a town  of  the  Brigantes  in  Britannia 
Romana,  on  the  road  from  Cataracton  to  Lugu- 
vallium.  (/tm.  Ant.  p.  467.)  It  is  variously  iden- 
tified with  Old  Penrith,  Whelp  Castle,  and  Coal 
Hills.  By  the  Geogr.  Rav.  (v.  31)  it  is  called 
Bereda.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VORGA'NIUM  (Ovopyaviov),  in  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nensis,  the  capital  of  the  Osismii  [OsiSMii],  a 
Celtic  people  in  the  north-west  part  of  Bretagne 
(Ptol.  ii.  8.  § 5).  This  seems  to  be  the  same 
place  as  the  Vorginum  of  the  Table;  and  it  appears 
on  a route  which  leads  from  the  capital  of  the 
Namnetes  through  the  capital  of  the  Veneti,  and 
ends  on  the  coast  at  Gesocribate,  or  Gesobrivate,  as 
some  would  write  it.  Between  the  capital  of  the 
Veneti  and  Vorginum  is  Sulis,  supposed  to  be  at  the 
junction  of  the  Suel  and  the  Blavet  [Sulis]. 
From  Sulis  to  Vorginum  the  distance  is  marked 
xxiiii.,  and  this  brings  us  to  a place  named 
Karhez  (D’Anville).  But  all  this  is  very  un- 
certain. Others  fix  Vorginum  at  a place  named 
Guemene  [G.  L,] 

VORO'GIUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  table  on 
a road  from  Augustonemetum  (^Clermont  Ferrand) 
through  Aquae  Calidae  {Vichy)  to  Ariolica ( A 
The  distance  is  marked  viii.  from  Aquae  Calidae, 
and  xiiii.  from  Vorogium  to  Ariolica.  There  is  a 
place  named  Vouroux,  which  is  the  same  name  as 
Vorogium.  Vouroux  is  near  the  small  town  of 
Varennes,  and  somewhat  nearer  to  the  banks  of  the 
Allier.  The  direct  distance  from  the  springs  of 
Vichy  to  Varennes  is  somewhat  less  than  the  Itin. 
distance  of  viii.  Gallic  leagues,  but  the  8 leagues  are 
not  more  than  we  may  assign  to  the  distance  from 
Vichy  to  Varennes  along  the  river.  But  the  Itin. 
distance  from  Vorogium  to  Ariolica  is  somewhat  too 
large  compared  with  the  real  distance.  (D’Anville, 
Notice,  8j-c.)  [G.  L.] 

VOSALIA.  [Vosava.] 

VOSAVA  or  VOSAVIA,  in  North  Gallia,  is 
placed  by  the  Table  on  the  Roman  road  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  between  Bontobrice  or 
Baudobrica  {Boppart)  [Baudobrica]  and  Bin- 
gium  {Bingen).  It  stands  half-way  between  these 
places  and  at  the  distance  of  viiii.  Vosava  is  Ober- 
wesel  on  the  Rhine,  north  of  Bingen;  and  it  is 
almost  certain,  as  D’Anville  suggests,  that  the  name 
is  erroneously  written  in  the  Table,  and  that  it 
should  be  Vosalia.  [G.  L.] 

VO'SEGUS  {Vogesen,  Vasgau,  Vosges).  The 
form  Vosegus  has  better  authority  than  Vogesus 
(Schneider’s  Caesar,  B.  G.  iv.  10)  ; and  the  modern 
name  also  is  in  favour  of  the  form  Vosegus.  Lucan 
is  sometimes  quoted  as  authority  for  the  form 
Vogesus  : 
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“ Castraque  quae  Vogesi  curvam  super  ardua  rupem 
Pugnaces  pictis  cohibebant  Lingonas  armis.” 

{Pharsal.  i.  397.) 

The  name  is  BoaiiKov  in  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Commentaries. 

Caesar  says  that  the  Mosa  {Maas)  rises  in  the 
Vosegus,  by  which  he  means  that  the  hills  in  which 
the  Maas  rises  belong  to  the  Vosges.  But  he  says 
no  more  of  this  range.  The  battle  with  Ariovistus, 
B.  c.  58,  was  fought  between  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Vosges  and  the  Rhine,  but  Caesar  {B.  G. 
i.  43,  48)  gives  no  name  to  the  range  under  which 
Ariovistus  encamped  in  the  great  plain  between  the 
Vosges  and  the  Rhine.  D’Anville  observes  that 
an  inscription  in  honour  of  the  god  Vosegus  was 
found  at  Berg-Zabem  on  the  confines  of  Alsace  a.x\di 
the  Palatinate,  which  proves  that  the  name  Vosegus 
extended  as  far  as  that  place.  It  seems  likely  that 
the  name  was  given  to  the  whole  range  now  called 
Vosges,  which  may  be  considered  as  extending  from 
the  depression  in  which  is  formed  the  canal  of  the 
Rhone  and  Rhine,  between  Befort  and  Altkirch, 
to  the  bend  of  the  Rhine  between  Mainz  and 
Bingen,  a distance  of  above  170  miles.  The  range 
of  the  Vosges  is  parallel  to  the  Rhine.  The  hilly 
country  of  the  Faucilles  in  which  the  Maas  rises 
is  west  of  the  range  to  which  the  name  of  Vosges 
is  now  given.  The  Vosges  are  partly  in  France, 
and  partly  in  Rhenish  Bavaria  and  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt. 

The  territory  of  the  Sequani  originally  extended 
to  the  Rhine,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  Vosges 
was  therefore  included  in  their  limits.  North  of  the 
Sequani  and  west  of  the  Vosges  were  the  Leuci  and 
Mediomatrici ; and  east  of  the  Vosges  and  between 
the  Vosges  and  the  Rhine  were  the  Rauraci,  Triboci, 
Nemetes,  Vangiones,  and  Caracates, 

In  the  Table  the  Silva  Vosagus  is  marked  as  a 
long  forest  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine.  Pliny 
(xvi.  39)  also  speaks  of  the  range  of  the  Vosegus 
as  containing  timber.  [G.  L.] 

UR,  a castle  of  the  Persians  mentioned  by  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus  (xxv.  8),  in  his  account  of  the  war 
between  Julian  and  the  Persians.  It  must  have 
been  situated  in  Mesopotamia,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Hatra  {Al-Hathr).  It  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  Ur  is  the  same  place  as  that  men- 
tioned in  Genesis  (xi.  28);  but  the  recent  researches 
of  Colonel  Rawlinson  have  demonstrated  that  the  Ur 
whence  Abraham  started  was  situated  in  the  S.  part 
of  Babylonia,  at  a place  now  called  Muqeher. 
{Journ,  Roy.  As.  Soc.  1855.)  [V.] 

URANO'POLIS  {Ovpav^oXis),  a town  in  the 
peninsula  Acte  of  Chalcidice  in  Macedonia,  of  which 
we  know  nothing,  except  that  it  was  founded  by  Alex- 
archus,  the  brother  of  Cassander,  king  of  Macedonia 
(Athen.  iii.  p.  98;  Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17).  As  Pliny 
does  not  mention  Sane  in  his  list  of  the  towns  of 
Acte,  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Leake  that  Urano- 
polis  occupied  the  site  of  Sane.  {Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  149.) 

URANO'POLIS  {Ohpav6iroXis),  a town  of  Pi- 
sidia,  in  the  district  of  Cabalia,  to  the  north-west  of 
Termessus,  and  south-east  of  Isionda.  (Ptol.  v.  5. 
§ 6.)  [L.  S.] 

URBA,  a town  of  Gallia,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Helvetii.  It  is  placed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  be- 
tween Lacus  Lausonius  and  Ariolica  [Ariolica], 
xviii.  from  Lacus  Lausonius  and  xxiiii.  from  Ario- 
lica. Urba  is  Orhe  in  the  Swiss  Canton  Waadt  or 
Pays  de  Vaud,  on  the  road  from  the  Lake  of  Neuf- 
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chatel  to  the  Lahe  of  Geneva,  and  on  a hill  nearly 

surrounded  by  the  river  Orhe.  [G.  L.] 

URBANA  COLONIA,  mentioned  by  Pliny  only 
(xiv.  6.  s.  8),  was  a colony  founded  by  Sulla  in  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  Capua,  adjoining  the  Faler- 
nus  ager.  From  its  name  it  would  appear  probable 
that  it  was  a colony  of  citizens  from  Rome  itself,  who 
were  settled  by  the  dictator  in  this  fertile  district. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  there  ever  was  a town  of  the 
name,  as  no  allusion  is  found  to  it  as  such,  and  the 
district  itself  was  reunited  to  that  of  Capua  before 
the  time  of  Pliny.  (Plin.  1.  c.;  Zumpt,  de  Col. 
p.  252.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

URBATE,  a place  in  Lower  Pannonia,  on  the 
road  from  Siscia  to  Sirmium  (ft.  Ant.  p.  268  ; 
Tab.  Pent.')  ; its  exact  site  is  unknown.  [L.  S.] 

URBIACA,  a town  of  the  Celtiberi,  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis.  (^Itin.  Ant.  p.  447.)  Probably  the 
Urbicua  of  Livy  (xl.  16).  Variously  identified 
with  Albaroches,  Checa,  and  Molina  [T.  H.  D.] 

URBIGENUS  PAGES.  [Helvetii,  Vol.  I. 
p.  1041.] 

URBINUM  (Ohp%7pov),  was  the  name  of  two 
cities  or  municipal  towns  of  Umbria,  situated  within 
a short  distance  of  each  other,  which  were  distin- 
guished by  the  epithets  Hortense  and  Metaurense. 
(Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19.) 

1.  Urbinum  Hortense  (Jlrbino),  apparently 
the  more  considerable  of  the  two,  and  for  that  reason 
frequently  called  simply  Urbinum,  was  situated  on  a 
hill  between  the  valleys  of  the  Metaurus  and  the 
Pisaurus  (^Foglia),  rather  more  than  20  miles  from 
the  Adriatic.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the 
municipal  towns  of  Umbria,  and  is  incidentally  no- 
ticed by  Tacitus  as  the  place  where  Fabius  Valens, 
the  general  of  Vitellius,  was  put  to  death,  in  a.d. 
69,  after  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  generals 
of  Vespasian.  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  62.)  Its  municipal 
rank  is  confirmed  by  numerous  inscriptions,  which 
prove  it  to  have  been  a town  of  some  importance. 
(Orell.  Inscr.  3714;  Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  387.  8,  p.  392. 
I,  &c.)  Procopius  also  notices  it  during  the  Gothic 
Wars,  and  correctly  describes  it  as  situated  on  a 
steep  and  lofty  hill ; it  was  at  that  time  a strong 
fortress,  but  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Belisarius  in 
A.  D.  538.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  19.)  From  this  time 
it  seems  to  have  continued  to  be  a place  of  consider- 
ation, and  in  the  middle  ages  became  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment of  a race  of  independent  dukes.  It  is  still 
a considerable  city,  and  one  of  the  capitals  of  the 
delegation  of  Urbinosvadi  Pesaro,  but  has  no  remains 
of  antiquity,  except  the  inscriptions  above  noticed. 

2.  Urbinum  Metaurense  (Urhania),  was  si- 

tuated, as  its  name  imports,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Metaurus,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  about  6 
miles  below  S.  Angelo  in  Vado  (Tifernum  Metau- 
rense), and  9 from  Urbino.  Its  municipal  rank  is 
attested  by  an  inscription,  in  which  the  inhabitants 
are  termed  Urvinates  Mataurenses,  as  well  as  by  Pliny 
(Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  463.  4;  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19);  but 
it  seems  never  to  have  been  a place  of  much  import- 
ance. In  the  middle  ages  it  fell  into  complete  decay, 
and  was  replaced  by  a village  called  Castel  Durante, 
which,  in  1625,  was  enlarged  and  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a city  by  Urban  VIH*,  from  whom  it  derives 
its  present  name  of  Urbania.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  620 ; 
Rampoldi,  Diz.  Top.  vol.  iii.p.  1278.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

URBS  SALVIA  (OvpSa  SaXouta,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 
52 : Eth.  Urbis  Salviensis  or  Urbisalviensis : Urbisag- 
lia),  a town  of  Picenum,  mentioned  by  Pliny  among 
the  municipal  towns  of  that  district.  (Plin.  iii.  13. 
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s.  18.)  It  was  situated  on  a hill  above  the  valley 
of  the  Flusor  (^Chienti),  about  2 miles  from  the 
right  bank  of  that  river,  and  7 miles  E.  of  Tolenti- 
num.  The  testimony  of  Pliny  to  its  municipal  rank 
is  confirmed  by  the  Liber  Coloniarum,  which  men- 
tions the  “ ager  Urbis  Salviensis,”  as  well  as  by  an 
inscription  (Ai&.  Col.  p.  226  ; Orell.  Inscr.  1870); 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  a flourishing  town  until  it 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Alaric,  a calamity  from 
which  it  never  recovered,  so  that  it  still  lay  in  ruins 
in  the  time  of  Procopius.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  16.) 
Dante  also  notices  it  in  the  13th  century  as  in  com- 
plete ruins  (Par.  xvi.  73);  but  the  name  has  always 
survived,  and  is  still  attached  to  the  modern  Urbi- 
saglia,  which  is,  however,  a mere  village,  dependent 
on  Macerata.  The  Itineraries  give  two  lines  of 
crossroads  which  passed  through  Urbs  Salvia,  the 
one  from  Septempeda  (S'.  Severino)  to  Firmum 
(JPermo'),  the  other  from  Auximum  through  Eicina 
and  Urbs  Salvia  to  Asculum.  (^Itin.  Ant.  p.  316; 
Tab.  Pent.')  [E.  H.  B.] 

URBS  VETUS  (Orvieto),  a city  of  Etruria  men- 
tioned by  Paulus  Diaconus  (Jlist.  Lang.  iv.  33)  to- 
gether with  Balneum  Regis  (^Bagnarea')  in  the  same 
neighbourhood.  No  mention  of  either  name  occurs 
in  any  writer  before  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  Urbiventum  (^Ovp§'i§ePTov) 
of  Procopius,  which  figures  in  the  Gothic  Wars  as  a 
fortress  of  some  importance,  is  the  same  place  as 
the  Urbs  Vetus  of  P.  Diaconus.  (Procop.P.  G.  ii.  20.) 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  modern  name  of  Orvieto  is 
derived  from  Urbs  Vetus;  but  the  latter  is  evidently 
an  appellation  given  in  late  times,  and  it  is  doubtful 
what  was  the  original  name  of  the  city  thus  desig- 
nated. Niebuhr  supposes  it  to  be  Salpinum,  noticed 
by  Livy  in  b.  c.  389  (Liv.  v.  31  ; Niebuhr,  vol.  ii. 
p.  493)  [Salpinum],  while  Italian  antiquaries  in 
general  identify  it  with  Herbanum.  [Herbanum.] 
But  both  suggestions  are  mere  conjectures.  [E.  H.  B.] 
URCESA  {OvpKeaa  or  OijpKataa,  Ptol.  ii.  6 § 
58),  a town  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis. According  to  some,  the  modern  Requena, 
whilst  others  identify  it  with  Veles  or  Orgas.  (Cbins 
in  Sestini  p.  212.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

URCI  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s. 4;  Oup/cij,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 14), 
a town  of  the  Bastetani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
on  the  borders  of  Baetica,  or  . according  to  another 
boundary  line,  which  makes  the  latter  reach  as 
far  as  Barca,  in  Baetica  itself,  on  a bay  named 
after  it,  and  on  the  road  from  Castulo  to  Malaca. 
(Mela,  ii.  6,  where  the  editions  incorrectly  have 
Urgi  and  Virgi ; Itin.  Ant.  p.  404.)  Variously 
identified  with  Abrucena,  Puerto  de  Aguilas, 
and  Alsoduz.  Ukert,  however  (ii.  pt.  i.  p.  352), 
would  seek  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alme- 
ria.  FT.  H.  D.] 

URCITANUS  SINUS,  a small  bay  efther  on  the  S. 
coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis  or  in  Baetica,  named 
after  the  town  of  Urci.  It  was  separated  by  the 
Promontorium  Charidemi  from  the  Sinus  Massienus 
on  the  E.  (Mela,  ii.  6.)  Now  the  bay  of  Al- 
meria.  [T.  H.  D ] 

URGAO,  a town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the 
road  from  Corduba  to  Castulo  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  403), 
with  the  surname  of  Alba.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.)  In 
the  editions  of  the  Itinerary  it  is  called  Urcao 
and  Vircao;  and  according  to  inscriptions  in  Gmter 
(ccxlix.  3,  ccxliii.  6),  it  was  a municipium,  with 
the  name  of  Albense  Urgavonense.  Most  pro- 
bably Arjona.  (Cf.  Morales,  Ant.  p.  74;  Florez, 
Esp.  Sagr.  xii.  p.  379.)  [T.  H.  D.] 
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URGO.  [Gorgona.] 

URIA.  [Hyrium.] 

U'RIA  LACUS.  [Aetolia,  p.  64,  a.] 

URIAS  SINUS.  [Apulia.] 

URISIUM  (/«.  Hier.  p.  569),  a town  in  Thrace, 
on  the  road  between  Tarpodizus  and  Bergule : ac- 
cording to  Reichard  it  corresponds  to  the  modern 
Alpiuliov  Alpuli  ; but  according  to  Lapie,  to  Kirk- 
Kllissia.  [J.  R.] 

URIUM  (OSpiov,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 12).  1.  A town 

in  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  borders  of  Lusitania; 
according  to  Reichard,  now  Torre  del  Oro. 

2.  A river  in  Hispania  Baetica,  between  the 
Baetis  and  the  Anas,  which  entered  the  sea  near 
the  town  just  named.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.)  Now 
the  Tinto.  [T.  H.  D.] 

URPANUS,  a small  river  of  Pannonia,  a tributa^ 
of  the  Savus,  is  now  called  the  Verhasz.  (Plin.  iii. 
28  ; Tab.  Pent.,  where  it  is  called  Urbas.)  [L.  S.J 
URSI  PROMONTORIUM.  [Sardinia.] 

URSO  {Oipawv,  Strab.  iii.  p.  141),  a strong 
mountain  town  in  Hispania  Baetica,  the  last  refuge 
of  the  Pompeians.  It  was  a Roman  colony,  with 
the  surname  of  Genua  Urbanorum,  and  was  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Astigi.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s 3;  Hirt. 
B.H.  26,  41,  65;  Appian,  B.  H.  16.)  It  is  the 
modern  Osima,  where  some  inscriptions  and  ruins 
have  been  found.  (Cf.  Muratori,  p.  1095;  Florez, 
Esp.  Sagr.x.  p.  77.)  For  coins  cf  Urso,  see  Florez, 
Med.  ii.  p.  624,  iii.  p.  130 ; Mionnet,  i.  p.  28,  Suppl. 
i.  p.  47;  Sestini,  p.  94.  [T.  H.  D.] 


URSOLAE  or  URSOLI,  a place  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  fixed  by  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road 
between  Valentia  ( Valence')  and  Vienna  ( Vienne), 
xxii.  from  Valentia,  and  xxvi.  from  Vienna.  This 
agrees  pretty  well  with  the  whole  distance  between 
Valence  and  Fiewwe.  There  are  no  means  of  de- 
termining the  site  of  Ursoli  except  the  distances ; 
and  D’Anville  fixes  on  S.  Valier,  a place  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Galaure  near  the  place  where 
it  enters  the  Rhone.  [G.  L.] 

URUNCI,  a place  in  Gallia  between  the  Vosges 
and  the  Rhine.  It  occurs  twice  in  the  Antonine 
Itin.,  and  in  both  cases  the  road  from  Urunci  runs 
to  Mons  Brisiacus.  [Mons  Brisiacus.]  In  one 
route  it  is  placed  between  Larga  {Largitzen)  and 
Mons  Brisiacus,  xviii.  from  Larga,  and  xxiiii.  from 
! Brisiacus.  This  route  is  from  south  to  north-east. 
The  other  route  is  fi’om  Arialbinnum,  supposed  to 
be  Binning  near  Basle,  to  l\Ions  Brisiacus,  from 
south  to  north,  and  Urunci  is  xxiii.  M.  P.  or  15 
leugae  from  Mons  Brisiacus.  D’Anville  supposes 
that  Urunci  may  be  a place  named  Rucsen  or  Ricsen, 
1 on  the  line  of  the  road  from  Larga  to  Mons  Bri- 

Isiacus  or  Breisach.  [G.  L.] 

USAR,the  most  easterlyriver  of  Mauretania.  (Plin. 
v.  2.  s.  1.)  It  seems  to  be  the  river  called  Xiaap 
by  Ptolemy  (iv.  2.  § 10),and  is  probably'the  Ajehby, 
j which  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Bugie.  [T.  H.  D.] 
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USARGALA  (pbadpyaXa,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 7, 
&c.),  a very  extensive  mountain  chain  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Garamantae  on  the  N.  border  of  Li- 
bya Interior,  and  S.  of  Numidia  and  Mauretania, 
stretching  in  a NW.  direction  as  far  as  Atlas.  It  is 
in  this  mountain  that  the  river  Bagradas  has  its 
source.  [T.  H.  D.] 

U'SBIUM  (OvaSiov),  a town  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  11.  § 30)  in  the  south-east  of  Germania, 
probably  in  the  territory  of  the  Marcomanni,  seems 
to  be  identical  with  the  modern  Ispern,  on  a rivulet 
of  the  same  name.  [L.  S.] 

US'CANA,  the  chief  town  of  the  Penestae,  a peo- 
ple of  Illyricum,  which  contained  10,001  inhabitants 
at  the  time  of  the  Roman  war  with  Perseus.  At  the 
commencement  of  this  war  it  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  Perseus,  and  the  first  attempt  of  the 
Roman  commander,  App.  Claudius,  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  place  proved  unsuccessful,  b.  c.  170. 
(Liv.  xliii.  1 0.)  It  would  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  afterwards  taken  by  the  Romans,  since  we  read 
that  Perseus  in  the  following  year  surprised  Uscana, 
marching  thither  in  three  days  from  Stubera.  (Liv. 
xliii.  17,  18.)  Shortly  afterwards  L.  Coellus,  the 
Roman  commander  in  Illyricum,  made  an  unsuccessful 
attack  upon  Uscana.  {lb.  21.)  The  site  of  this 
town  is  uncertain. 

U'SCENUM  (OvfTK^uov,  or  O^CKaivov,  Ptol.  iii.  7. 
§ 2),  a town  of  the  Jazyges  Metanastae.  [T.H.D.] 
USCUDAMA,  a town  belonging  to  the  Bessi, 
near  Mount  Haemus,  which  M.  Lucullus  took  by 
assault.  (Eutr.  vi.  10.)  [J.  R.] 

USELLIS  (OvaeAXis,  Ptol.;  Usellus),  a city  of 
Sardinia,  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  about 
16  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Oristano  on  the  W.  coast, 
and  the  same  distance  S.  of  Forum  Trajani.  Its 
name  is  not  found  in  the  Itineraries,  and  the  only 
author  who  mentions  it  is  Ptolemy  (iii.  3.  § 2),  who 
erroneously  places  it  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island  : 
but  the  exi.sting  ruins,  together  with  the  name  of 
Usellus,  still  borne  by  a village  on  the  site,  leave  no 
doubt  of  its  true  situation.  It  is  about  3 miles  NE. 
of  the  modern  town  of  Ales.  Ptolemy  styles  it  a 
colonia,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription  in 
which  it  bears  the  title  of  “ Colonia  Julia  Augusta.” 
It  w'ould  hence  appear  probable  that  the  colony  must 
have  been  founded  under  Augustus,  though  Pliny 
tells  us  distinctly  that  Turris  Libyssonis  was  the 
only  colony  existing  in  Sardinia  in  his  time.  (De 
la  Marmora,  Voy.  en  Sardaigne,  vol.  ii.  pp.  367, 
466.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

USILLA  (OvaiXXa,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 10),  a place 
in  Byzacium  in  Africa  Proper.  It  is  the  Usula  of 
the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  59),  lying  between  Thysdrus  and 
Thenae.  Variously  identified  with  Inchilla  or  Sidi 
Makeloif,  and  Inshillah.  [T.  H.  D.] 

USI'PETES  or  USl'PI  (Ouo-iVeTot,  Ov(raTai%  a 
German  tribe,  mostly  mentioned  in  conjunction  wuth 
the  Tencteri,  with  whom  they  for  a long  time  shared 
the  same  fate,  until  in  the  end,  having  crossed 
the  lower  Rhine,  they  were  treacherously  attacked 
and  defeated  by  Julius  Caesar.  (Cues.  B.  G.  iv.  4, 
&c. ; Appian,  de  Reb.  Gall.  18;  comp.  Tencteri.) 
After  this  calamity,  the  Usipetes  returned  across  the 
Rhine,  and  were  received  by  the  Sigambri,  who  as- 
signed to  them  the  district  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Luppia,  which  had  previously  been  inhabited  by 
the  Chamavi  and  Tubantes,  and  in  which  we  hence- 
forth find  the  Usipetes  as  late  as  the  time  of  Tacitu.s. 
{Ann.  xiii.  55,  Hist.  iv.  37,  Germ.  32;  Dion  Cass, 
liv.  32,  foil.)  Afterwards  the  Usipetes  are  met  with 
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farther  south,  opposing  Germanicus  on  his  return 
from  the  country  of  the  Marsi.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  50, 
51  ; comp.  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  47  ; Pint.  Caxis.  22.) 
In  Strabo  (vii.  p.  292)  they  appear  under  the  name 
of  Ouo-iTTot,  and  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 10)  mentions  a 
tribe  of  the  name  of  Ovio-iroi,  whom  some  believe  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Usipetes  ; but  if  this  be  correct, 
it  would  follow  that  the  Usipetes  migrated  still 
farther  south,  as  Ptolemy  places  these  Vispi  on  the 
upper  Rhine  ; but  as  no  other  authority  places  them 
so  far  south,  the  question  is  altogether  uncertain. 
About  the  year  A.  d.  70,  the  Usipetes  took  part  in 
the  siege  of  Moguntiacum  (Tac.  A?in.  xiii.  54),  and 
in  A.  D.  83  a detachment  of  them  is  mentioned  as 
seiwing  in  the  Roman  army  in  Britain.  (Id.  Agric. 
27.)  Afterwards  they  disappear  from  history. 
(Comp.  Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen,  p.  88  ; Wilhelm, 
Germanien,  p.  139.)  [L.  S.] 

USPE,  a town  of  the  Siraci  in  Sarmatia,  lying  E. 
of  the  Tanais.  It  lay  on  a height,  and  was  fortified 
with  a ditch  and  walls;  but  the  latter  were  com- 
posed only  of  mud  confined  in  hurdles.  (Tac.  Ann. 
xii.  16.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

USSADIUM  (OhffadZiov,  or  OvaaZiov  &Kpou, 
Ptol.  iv.  1.  §§  4 and  12),  a promontory  of  Maure- 
tania Tingitana,  lying  SW.  of  the  promontory  of 
Hercules.  Now  Cape  Oseni.  [T.  H.  D.] 

USTICA.  [OSTEODES.] 

USUERNA  or  USUERVA.  [Hosuerbas.] 
UTHINA  (Ovdiva,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 34),  a town  of 
Zeugitana,  in  Africa  Propria,  between  Tabraca  and 
the  river  Bagradas.  (Cf.  Id.  viii.  14.  § 11 ; Plin.  v. 
4.  s.  4.)  Erroneously  written  Uthica  in  Tab.  Pent. 
Now  Udine.  [T.  H.  D.] 

UTICA  (p  Ttuk77,  Polyb.  i.  75  ; Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 6 ; 
Oi/Tt/CTj,  Dion  Cass.  xli.  41  ; Eth.  Uticensis ; Liv. 
xxix.  35  ; Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  36),  a colony  founded  by 
the  Tyrians  on  the  N.  coast  of  Zeugitana  in  Africa. 
(Veil.  Pat.  i.  2;  Mela,  i.  7;  Justin,  xviii.  4,  &c.) 
The  date  of  its  foundation  is  said  to  have  been  a few 
years  after  that  of  Gades,  and  287  years  before  that 
of  Carthage.  (Yell.  Pat.  1.  c. ; Aristot.  Mirab. 
Ausc.  146;  Gesenius,  J/bnwni. /S'cr^p^.  Linguaeque 
Phoenic.  p.  291  ; Sil.  Ital.  Pun.  iii.  241,  sqq.  &c.) 
Its  name  signified  in  Phoenician,  “ancient,”  or 
“ noble  ” (np'nyi  Gesen.  ib.  p.  420,  and  Thes.  Ling. 
Ileh.  p.  1085).  Utica  was  situated  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Bagradas,  or  rather  that  of  its  western 
arm,  in  the  Bay  of  Carthage,  and  not  far  from  the 
promontory  of  Apollo,  which  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  the  bay.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  832;  Liv. 
1.  c.;  Ptol.  1.  c.;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  44,  seq.;  Procop. 
B.  V.  ii.  15,  &c.)  It  lay  27  miles  NW.  of  Car- 
thage. {Itin.  Ant.  p.  22.)  The  distance  is  given 
as  60  stadia  in  Appian  (^Pun.  75),  which  is  pro- 
bably an  error  for  1 60  ; and  as  a day’s  sail  by  sea. 
(Scylax,  Geogr.  Min.  i.  p.  50,  ed.  Huds.)  Both 
Utica  and  Tunes  might  be  descried  from  Carthage. 
(Strab.  1.  c. ; Polyb.  i.  73  ; Liv.  xxx.  9.)  Utica 
possessed  a good  harbour,  or  rather  harbours,  made 
by  art,  with  excellent  anchorage  and  numerous  landing 
places.  (Appian,  1.  c.;  cf.  Barth,  Wanderungen 
durch  die  Kustenldnder  des  Mittelmeers.,  pp.  Ill, 
125.)  On  the  land  side  it  was  protected  by  steep 
liills,  which,  together  with  the  sea  and  its  artificial  de- 
fences, which  were  carefully  kept  up,  rendered  it  a very 
strong  place.  (Liv.  xxix.  35 ; App.  Pun.  16,  30,  75; 
Diod.  XX.  54;  Vlai.Cat.  Min.  58.)  The  surrounding 
country  was  exceedingly  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
and  produced  abundance  of  corn,  of  which  there 
was  a great  export  trade  to  Rome.  (Liv.  xxv.  31.) 
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The  hills  behind  the  town,  as  well  as  the  district 
near  the  present  Porto  Farina,  contained  rich  veins 
of  various  metals ; and  the  coast  was  celebrated  for 
producing  vast  quantities  of  salt  of  a very  peculiar 
quality.  (Plin.  xxxi.  7.  s.  39  ; Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  37 ; 
Polyb.  xii.  3,  seq. ; Diod.  xx.  8,  &c.)  Among  the 
buildings  of  the  town,  we  hear  of  a temple  of  Jupiter 
(Plut.  Cat.  Min.  5)  and  of  one  of  Apollo,  with  its  ^ 

planks  of  Numidian  cedar  near  twelve  centuries  old  1 

(Plin.  xvi.  40.  s.  79);  of  a forum  of  Trajan,  and  a > 

theatre  outside  the  city.  (Tiro  Prosper,  ap.  Morcelli, 

Afr.  Christ,  iii.  p.  40;  Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  25.)  The  _ 

tomb  and  statue  of  Cato  on  the  sea-shore  were  ex-  3 

tant  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  (lb.  79).  Shaw  (Tra-  ^ 

vels,  vol.  i.  p.  1 60,  seq.)  has  the  merit  of  having  first  S 

pointed  out  the  true  situation  of  this  celebrated  K 

city,  the  most  important  in  N.  Africa  after  Car-  V 

thage.  Before  the  time  of  Shaw,  it  was  sought  some-  M 

times  at  Biserta,  sometimes  at  Porto  Farina',  but  ^ 

that  learned  traveller  fixed  it  near  the  little  miser-  A 

able  Duar,  which  has  a holy  tomb  called  Boo-shatter; 
and  with  this  view  many  writers  have  agreed 
(Falbe,  Recherches  sur  T Emplacement  de  Carthage, 
p.  66;  Barth,  Wanderungen,  (fc.  p.  109  ; Semilasso,  f 
pp.  39,  46;  Ritter,  Afrika,  p.  913,  &c.)  Since  the  .*■ 
Roman  times  the  muddy  stream  of  the  Bagradas  has 
deposited  at  its  mouth  a delta  of  from  3 to  4 miles 
in  extent,  so  that  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Bay  of  ^ 
Carthage,  on  which  ancient  Utica  was  situated,  as  ■ 
well  as  the  eastern  arm  of  the  river  itself,  have  been 
converted  into  a broad  morass,  in  which  traces  are 
still  visible  of  the  quays  which  formerly  lined  the 
shore,  and  of  the  northern  mole  which  enclosed  the 
harbour.  More  towards  the  E.,  at  the  margin  of  the 
chain  of  hills  which  at  an  earlier  period  descended 
to  the  sea,  may  be  discerned  blocks  of  masonry  be- 
longing to  the  ancient  town  wall.  On  the  declivity 
of  the  hills  towards  the  SE.  are  the  remains  of  six 
cisterns,  or  reservoirs,  136  feet  long,  15  to  19  feet 
broad,  and  20  to  30  feet  deep,  covered  with  a re- 
markably thin  arched  roof.  These  are  connected 
with  an  aqueduct,  which  may  be  traced  sev^’al  miles 
from  Boo-shatter,  in  the  direction  of  the  hills ; but 
its  most  remarkable  remains  are  a treble  row  of 
arches  by  which  it  was  carried  over  a ravine.  These 
reservoirs  may  probably  have  served  to  furnish  water 
for  a naumacliia  in  the  neighbouring  amphitheatre, 
which  is  hollowed  out  of  the  hills,  and  is  capable  of 
containing  about  20,000  persons.  The  ancient  site 
of  the  city  is  covered  with  ruins.  Near  its  centre 
rises  the  highest  summit  of  the  chain  of  hills 
on  which  stood  the  citadel  and,  probably,  also  the  an- 
cient temple  of  Apollo.  The  ruins  of  other  temples 
and  castles  have  been  discovered,  as  well  as  the  site 
of  the  senate  house  (Plut.  Cat.  Min.  67),  which  has 
been  thought  to  be  determined  by  the  excavation  of 
a number  of  statues.  These  are  now  preserved  in 
the  museum  at  Leyden. 

In  the  course  of  time,  as  is  usual  with  such  con- 
nections, Utica  became  severed  from  the  mother-city, 
and  first  appears  in  history  as  independent  of  it.  In  the 
first  commercial  treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage, 
in  the  year  509  b.  c.,  Utica  was  probably  included 
in  it  among  the  allies  of  the  Carthaginians  (Polyb. 
iii.  22)  ; in  the  second,  in  b.  c.  348,  it  is  expressly 
named  (ib.  24  ; Diodor.  xvi.  69,  who  however  con- 
founds the  two  treaties),  as  well  as  in  the  alliance 
concluded  by  Hannibal  with  Philip  of  Macedon  in  the 
Second  Punic  War,  b.  c.  215  (Polyb.  viii.  9).  Sub- 
sequently, however,  Utica  appears  to  have  thrown 
off  her  dependence  upon,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather 
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call  it  her  alliance  with,  Carthage,  and,  with  other 
cities  of  N.  Africa,  to  have  joined  the  Sicilian  Aga- 
thocles,  the  opponent  of  Carthage;  to  have  afterwards 
revolted  from  that  conqueror,  but  to  have  been  again  re- 
duced  to  obedience  (Diod.  xx.  1 7, 54 : cf.  Polyb.  i.  82). 
In  the  First  Punic  War,  Utica  remained  faithful  to 
Carthage;  afterwards  it  joined  the  Libyans,  but  was 
compelled  to  submit  by  the  victorious  Carthaginians 
(Polyb.  ih.  88 : Diod.  Fr.  xxv.).  In  the  Second  Punic 
War  also  we  find  it  in  firm  alliance  with  Carthage,  to 
whose  fleets  the  excellent  harbour  of  Utica  was  very 
serviceable.  But  this  exposed  it  to  many  attacks  from 
the  Romans,  whose  freebooting  excursions  were  fre- 
quently directed  against  it  from  Lilybaeum,  as  well 
as  to  a more  regular,  but  fruitless  siege  by  Scipio 
himself  (Liv.xxv.  31 , xxvii.  5,  xviii.4,  xxix.  35,  xxx. 
3,  &c.  ; Polyb.  xiv.  2 ; Appian,  Punic.  16,  25,  30). 
In  the  third  war,  however,  the  situation  of  Carthage 
being  now  hopeless,  the  Uticenses  indulged  their 
ancient  grudge  against  that  city,  and  made  their 
submission  to  Rome  by  a separate  embassy  (Polyb. 
xxxvi.  1 ; Appian,  Pun.  75,  110,  113).  This  step 
greatly  increased  the  material  prosperity  of  Utica. 
After  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  the  Romans  pre- 
sented Utica  with  the  fertile  district  lying  between 
that  city  and  Hippo  Diarrhytus.  It  became  the  chief 
town  of  the  province,  the  residence  of  the  Roman 
governor,  the  principal  emporium  for  the  Roman 
commerce,  and  the  port  of  debarcation  for  the  Roman 
armaments  destined  to  act  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
Owing  to  this  intimate  connection  with  Rome,  the  name 
of  Utica  appears  very  frequently  in  the  later  history 
of  the  republic,  as  in  the  accounts  of  the  Jugurthine 
War,  of  the  war  carried  on  by  Pompey  at  the  head 
of  Sulla’s  faction,  against  the  Marian  party  under 
Domitius  and  his  ally  the  Numidian  king  larbas, 
and  in  the  struggle  between  Caesar  and  the  Pom- 
peians, with  their  ally  Juba.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
quote  the  numerous  passages  in  which  the  name  of 
Utica  occurs  in  relation  to  these  events.  In  the  last 
of  these  wars,  Utica  was  the  scene  of  the  celebrated 
death  of  the  younger  Cato,  so  often  related  or  ad- 
verted to  by  the  ancients  (Plut.  Cat.  Min.  58,  seq. : 
Dion  Cass,  xliii.  10,  sqq. ; Val.  Max.  iii.  2.  § 14;  Cic. 
pro  Ligar.  1,  &c.  ; cf.  Diet,  of  Biogr.  Vol.  I.  p. 
649).  Augustus  presented  the  Uticenses  with  the 
Roman  civitas,  partly  as  a reward  for  the  inclination 
which  they  had  manifested  for  the  party  of  his  uncle, 
and  partly  also  to  indemnify  them  for  the  rebuilding 
of  Carthage  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  16  ; cf.  Sext.  Rufus, 
Brev.  4).  We  know  nothing  more  of  LTtica  till  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  who  visited  N.  Africa  in  his  ex- 
tensive travels,  and  at  whose  desire  the  city  changed 
its  ancient  constitution  for  that  of  a Roman  colony 
(Spartian.  Eadr.  13;  Cell.  N.  Att.  xvi.  13).  Thus 
it  appears  in  the  Tab.  Pent,  with  the  appellation  of 
Colonia,  as  well  as  in  an  inscription  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  Leyden  (CoZ.  Jul.  A el.  Eadr.  Utic.,  ap. 
Janssen,  Mus.  Lugd.  Batav.  Jnscr.  Gr.  et  Lot.'). 
Septimius  Severus,  an  African  by  birth,  endowed 
it,  as  well  as  Carthage  and  his  birthplace  Leptis 
Magna,  with  the  Jus  Italicum.  We  find  the  bishops 
of  Utica  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Christian  period 
from  the  time  of  the  great  Synod  under  Cyprian  of 
Carthage  in  256,  down  to  684,  when  a bishop  of 
Utica  appeared  in  the  Council  of  Toledo.  The  city 
is  said  to  have  witnessed  the  martyrdom  of  300 
persons  at  one  time  (cf.  Morcelli,  A fr.  Christ,  i.  p. 
362,  ii.  p.  150  ; Munter,  Primed.  Eccl.  Afr.  p.  32  ; 
Augustin,  c.  Donat,  vii.  8).  Utica  probably  fell 
with  Carthage,  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals  under 
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Genseric  in  439.  Subsequently  it  was  recovered  by 
the  Byzantine  emperors,  but  in  the  reign  of  the 
Chalif  Abdelmalek  was  conquered  by  the  Arabians 
under  Hassan  ; and  though  it  appears  to  have  been 
again  recovered  by  John  the  prefect  or  patrician,  it 
finally  sank  under  the  power  of  the  Saracens  during 
the  reign  of  the  same  Chalif,  and  on  its  second  cap- 
ture was  destroyed  (cf.  Papencordt,  dieVandal  Eerr- 
schaft  in  Afr.  p.  72,  sq.,  151,  sq.  ; Weil,  Gesch. 
der  Chalif er,  i.  p.  473,  sqq.  ; Gibbon,  Decl.  and  Fall, 
vi.  350,  sqq.  ed.  Smith).  The  remains  of  its  marbles 
and  columns  were  carried  away  in  the  preceding 
century,  to  serve  as  materials  for  the  great  mosque 
of  Tunis  (Semilasso,  p.  43.) 

Several  coins  of  Utica  are  extant  bearing  the  heads 
of  Tiberius  or  Livia  ; a testimony  perhaps  of  the 
gratitude  of  the  city  for  the  rights  bestowed  upon  it 
by  Augustus  (cf.  Mionnet,  Med.  Ant.  vi.  p.  589  ; 
Supp.  viii.  p.  208).  [T.  H.  D.] 

UTIDAVA  (OvTidava,  Ptol.  viii.  8.  § 7),  a town 
in  Dacia,  E.  of  the  Aluta.  Identified  with  the  ruins 
at  Kosmin,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Kutschur  and 
the  Pruth  (cf.  Ukert,  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  620.)  [T.  PI.  D.] 
UTII  (OvTioi),  one  of  the  nations  belonging  to  the 
fourteenth  satrapy  of  the  Pei’sian  empire  (Herod, 
iii.  93),  which  was  armed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Pactyes  (Id.  vii.  68),  and,  according  to  Bobrik’s 
conjecture,  perhaps  dwelt  in  Pactyica.  (^Geog.  des 
Eerod.  p.  181.)  [J.  R.] 

UTIS  or  VITIS  (^Montone'),  a river  of  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina,  which  rises  in  the  Apennines,  flows  under 
the  walls  of  Forli  (Forum  Livii),  and  subsequently 
by  the  city  of  Ravenna,  and  enters  the  Adriatic 
about  5 miles  from  that  city.  At  the  present  day 
it  joins  the  Ronco  (the  Bedesis  of  Pliny),  before 
reaching  the  latter  city,  but  in  ancient  times  it  pro- 
bably discharged  its  waters  by  a separate  channel 
into  the  lagunes  which  at  that  time  surrounded 
Ravenna.  The  name  is  written  Vitis  by  Pliny  (iii. 
14.  s.  19),  but  it  is  probable  that  Utis  or  Utensis  the 
more  correct  form,  which  is  found  in  Livy.  According 
to  that  author  it  at  one  time  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  Boian  and  Senonian  Gauls.  (Liv.  v 
35.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

UTTARIS,  a town  of  the  Callaici  in  the  NW.  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from  Lucus 
Augusti  to  Asturica,  between  Pons  Neviae  and  Ber- 
gidum.  (Jtin.  Ant.  pp.  425,  430.)  Variously  iden- 
tified with  Cerredo,  Doncos,  and  Castro  de  la 
Ventosa.  [T.  H.  D.] 

UTUS,  an  affluent  of  the  Danube  in  Moesia.  The 
Utus  had  its  sources  in  Mount  Haemus,  and  formed 
the  E.  boundary  of  Dacia  Ripensis  (Plin.  iii.  26. 
s.  29).  Now  the  Vid.  [T.  H.  D.] 

UTUS  (OvTOJS,  Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  1),  a town  of 
Moesia  Inferior,  a little  to  the  S.  of  the  confluence  of 
the  like-named  river  wdth  the  Danube,  and  between 
Oescus  and  Securisca  (Jtin.  Ant.  p.  221).  Variously 
identified  with  Staroselitzi,  Eutalidsch,  and  a place 
near  Brestovatz.  [T.  H.  D.] 

VULCANI  FORUM.  [Puteoli.] 
VULCANIAE  INSULAE.  [AeoliaeImsulae.] 
VULCHALO  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (^pro  Fon- 
teio,  9)  as  a place  in  the  west  part  of  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  but  nothing  more  is  known  of  it.  [G.  L.J 
VULGIENTES.  [Apta  Julia.] 

VULSINII.  [VoLsiNii.] 

VULTUR  MONS  (^Monte  Voltore),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  mountains  of  Southern  Italy,  situ- 
ated on  the  confines  of  Apulia,  Lucania,  and  the 
country  of  the  Hirpini.  It  commences  about  5 miles 
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to  the  S.  of  the  modern  city  of  Melji,  and  nearly  due 
W.  of  Ve?tosa  (Venusia),  and  attains  an  elevation 
of  4433  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  regular 
conical  form  and  isolated  position,  as  well  as  the 
crater-like  basin  near  its  summit,  at  once  mark  it 
as  of  volcanic  origin;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
nature  of  the  rocks  of  which  it  is  composed.  Hence 
it  cannot  be  considered  as  properly  belonging  to  the 
range  of  the  Apennines,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  a tract  of  hilly  country,  forming  as  it  were  the 
base  from  which  the  detached  cone  of  Monte  Voltore 
rises.  No  ancient  author  alludes  to  the  volcanic 
character  of  Mount  Vultur;  but  the  mountain  itself 
is  noticed,  in  a well  known  passage,  by  Horace,  wdio 
must  have  been  very  familiar  with  its  aspect,  as  it 
is  a prominent  object  in  the  view  from  his  native 
city  of  Venusia.  (^Carm.  iii.  4.  9 — 16.)  He  there 
terms  it  “ Vultur  Apulus,”  though  he  adds,  singu- 
larly enough,  that  he  was  without  the  limits  of 
Apulia  (“  altricis  extra  limen  Apuliae  ”)  when  he 
was  wandering  in  its  woods.  This  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  circumstance  that  the  mountain  stood 
(as  above  stated)  on  the  confines  of  three  provinces. 
Lucan  also  incidentally  notices  Mt.  Vultur  as  one  of 
the  mountains  that  directly  fronted  the  plains  of 
Apulia.  (Lucan,  ix.  185.) 

The  physical  and  geological  characters  of  Mount 
Vultur  are  noticed  by  Romanelli  (vol.  ii.  p.  233),  and 
more  fully  by  Daubeny  ^^Description  of  Volcanoes, 
chap.  11).  [E.  H.  B.] 

VULTURNUM  (OuouATovpj/oi':  Castel  Volturno'), 
a town  of  Campania,  situated  on  the  sea-coast  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  on  its  S. 
bank.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  any 
town  on  the  site  previous  to  the  Second  Punic  War, 
when  the  Romans  constructed  a fortress  (castellum) 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  with  the  object  of  securing 
their  possession  of  it,  and  of  establishing  a magazine 
of  corn  for  the  use  of  the  army  that  was  besieging 
Capua.  (Liv.  xxv.  20,  22.)  It  is  pi’obable  that 
this  continued  to  exist  and  gradually  grew  into  a 
town;  but  in  b.  c.  194,  a colony  of  Roman  citizens 
was  established  there,  at  the  same  time  with  Litei- 
num  and  Puteoli.  (Id.  xxxiv.  45;  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  5.) 
The  number  of  colonists  was  in  each  case  but  small, 
and  Vulturnum  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  risen 
into  a place  of  much  importance.  But  it  is  noticed 
by  Livy  as  existing  as  a town  in  his  time  (“  ad  Vul- 
turni  ostium,  ubi  nunc  urbs  est,”  xxv.  20),  and  is 
mentioned  by  all  the  geographers.  (Strab.  v.  p. 
238;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Mel.  ii.  4.  § 9;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§ 6.)  We  learn  also  that  it  received  a fresh  colony 
under  Augustus  (Lt7>.  Colon,  p.  239),  and  retained 
its  colonial  rank  down  to  a late  period.  It  became 
an  episcopal  see  before  the  close  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, and  appears  to  have  continued  to  subsist  down 
to  the  9th  century,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens.  In  the  17th  century  a new  fortress  was 
built  nearly  on  the  ancient  site,  which  is  called 
Castel  Volturno  or  CasteU  a Mare  di  Voltumo. 
But  from  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  still  visible 
it  appears  that  this  occupied  a site  somewhat  nearer 
the  sea  than  the  modern  fortress.  Several  inscrip- 
tions have  been  found  on  the  spot,  which  attest 
the  colonial  rank  of  Vulturnum  as  late  as  the  age 
of  the  Antonines.  (Mommsen,  I.  R.  N.  3535 — 
3539.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

VULTURNUS  (OvovXrovpvos:  Volturno'),  the 
most  considerable  river  of  Campania,  which  has  its 
sources  in  the  Apennines  of  Samnium,  about  5 
miles  S.  of  Aufidena,  flows  within  a few  miles  of . 
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Aesernia  on  its  left  bank,  and  of  Venafrum  on  its 
right,  thence  pursues  a SE.  course  for  about  35 
miles,  till  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Calor  (Ca- 
lore),  after  which  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  WSW., 
passes  under  the  walls  of  Casilinum  (^Capoua),  and 
finally  discharges  itself  into  the  Tyrrhenian  sea 
about  20  miles  below  that  city.  Its  mouth  was 
marked  in  ancient  times  by  the  town  of  the  same 
name  (Vulturnum),  the  site  of  which  is  still  occu- 
pied by  the  modern  fortress  of  Castel  Voltumo 
[Vulturnum].  (Strab.  v.  pp.  238,  249;  Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  9;  Mel.  ii.  4.  § 9.)  The  Vulturnus  is  a 
deep  and  rapid,  but  turbid  stream,  to  which 
character  we  find  many  allusions  in  the  Roman 
poets.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  729;  Ovid.  Met.  xv. 
714;  Lucan,  ii.  423;  Claudian.  Paneg.  Prob.et  01. 
256;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  530.)  A bridge  was  thrown 
over  it  close  to  its  mouth  by  Domitian,  when  he 
constructed  the  Via  Domitia  that  led  from  Sinuessa 
direct  to  Cumae.  (Stat.  Silv.  iv.  3.  67,  &c.)  From 
the  important  position  that  the  Vulturnus  occupies 
in  Campania,  the  fertile  plains  of  which  it  traverses 
in  their  whole  extent  from  the  foot  of  the  Apennines 
to  the  sea,  its  name  is  frequently  mentioned  in  his- 
tory, especially  during  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with 
the  Campanians  and  Samnites,  and  again  during 
the  Second  Punic  War.  (Liv.  viii.  11,  x.  20,  31, 
xxii.  14,  &c.;  Polyb.  iii.  92.)  Previous  to  the 
construction  of  the  bridge  above  mentioned  (the 
remains  of  which  are  still  visible  near  the 
modern  Castel  Volturno),  there  was  no  bridge  over 
it  below  Casilinum,  where  it  w^as  crossed  by  the  Via 
Appia.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  ancient  times 
navigable  for  small  vessels  at  least  as  far  as  that 
city.  (Liv.  xxvi.  9;  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  3.  77.) 

Its  only  considerable  tributary  is  the  Calor, 
which  brings  with  it  the  waters  of  several  other 
streams,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  Ta- 
MAKUS  and  Sabatus.  These  combined  streams 
bring  down  to  the  Vulturnus  almost  the  whole 
waters  of  the  land  of  the  Hirpini;  and  hence  the 
Calor  is  at  the  point  of  junction  nearly  equal  in 
magnitude  to  the  Vulturnus  itself.  [E.  H.  B.] 
VUNGUS,  VICUS,  in  North  Gallia,  is  placed  by 
the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Durocortoruin 
(^Reims)  to  Augusta  Trevirorum  (Trier).  Vungus 
is  between  Durocortorum  and  Epoissum  (Iptsch, 
Ivois),  or  Epusum  [Epoissum],  and  marked  xxii. 
leugae  from  each  place.  The  direction  of  this  road 
from  Reims  is  to  the  passage  of  the  Maas  or 
Meuse  at  Mouson;  and  before  it  reaches  Ivois  it 
brings  us  to  a place  named  Vonc,  near  the  river 
Aisne,  a little  above  Attigni.  This  is  a good 
example,  and  there  are  many  in  France,  of  the  old 
Gallic  names  continuing  unchanged.  Flodoard,  in 
his  history  of  Reims,  speaks  of  “ Municipium  Von- 
gum,”  and  the  “ Pagus  Vongensis  circa  Axonnae 
ripas.”  The  Axonna  is  the  Aisne.  The  Roman 
road  may  be  traced  in  several  places  between  Reims 
and  Vonc;  and  there  is  an  indication  of  this  road  in 
the  place  named  Vau  d'Etre  (de  strata),  at  the 
passage  of  the  river  Suippe.  [G.  L.] 

UXACONA,  a town  belonging  apparently  to  the 
Cornavii  in  Britannia  Romana,  on  the  road  from 
Deva  to  Londinium,  and  between  Urioconium  and 
Pennocrucium.  Camden  (p.  653)  and  others 

identify  it  with  Ohenyate,  a village  in  Shrop- 
shire ; Horsley  (p.  419)  and  others  with  Sheriff 
Hales.  [T.  H.  D.] 

UXAMA  (Ov^ap.a  ’ApyeWai,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 56), 
a town  of  the  Arevaci  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on 
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the  road  from  Asturica  to  Caesaraugusta,  50  miles 
W.  of  Numantia,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  CIu- 
nia  (^Itin.  Ant.  p.  441),  where,  however,  the  more 
recent  editions  read  Vasama.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4; 
Flor.  iii.  22;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  384.)  It  is  called  Uxuma 
in  the  Geogr.  Eav.  (iv.  43) ; and  according  to  Ukert 
(ii.  pt.  i.  p.  455),  is  probably  the  ’A|etVtov  of  Appian 
(vi.  47).  Now  Osma.  [T.  H.  D.] 

UXAMABARCA  (Ov^afia€dpKa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 
53),  a town  of  the  Autrigones  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis.  (Murat.  Inscr.  p.  1095.  8.)  Ukert  (ii.  pt.  i.  p. 
446)  identifies  it  with  Osma  in  Biscaya.  [T.  H.  D.] 
UX ANTIS  INSULA,  for  so  the  name  should  be 
read  in  the  Maritime  Itin.,  is  Pliny’s  Axantos  (iv. 
30),  an  island  off  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Gallia. 
Uxantis  is  Ouessant,  or  Ushant,  as  the  English  often 
write  it,  a small  island  belonging  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Finistere,  and  nearly  in  the  latitude  of 
Brest.  [G.  L.] 

UXELLA  (Oi/|6AAo,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 10),  called 
by  the  Geogr.  Rav.  (v.  30)  Uxeli,  a city  of  the 
Dumnonii  in  Britannia  Eomana.  Camden  (p.  18) 
identifies  it  with  the  little  town  of  Lostwithiel  in 
Cornwall ; whilst  Horsley  (p.  378)  and  others  take 
it  to  be  Exeter.  [T.  H.  D.] 

UXELLODU'NUM,  in  Gallia.  In  b.  c.  51  Drap- 
pes  a Senon  and  Lucterius  a Cadurcan,  who  had 
given  the  Romans  much  trouble,  being  pursued  by 
C.  Caninius  Rebilus,  one  of  Caesar’s  legates,  took 
refuge  in  Uxellodunum,  a town  of  the  Cadurci 
{B.  G.  viii.  32—44) : Uxellodunum  was  in  a posi- 
tion naturally  strong,  protected  by  rocks  so  steep 
that  an  armed  man  could  hardly  climb  up,  even  if 
no  resistance  were  made.  A deep  valley  surrounded 
nearly  the  whole  elevation  on  which  the  town  stood, 
and  a river  flowed  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  The 
interval  where  the  river  did  not  flow  round  the 
steep  sides  of  this  natural  fortress  was  only  300  feet 
wide,  and  along  this  part  ran  the  town  wall.  Close 
to  the  wall  was  a .large  spring,  which  supplied  the 
town  during  the  siege,  for  the  inhabitants  could  not 
get  down  the  rocks  to  the  river  for  water  without 
risk  of  their  lives  from  the  Roman  missiles.  Cani- 
nius began  his  blockade  of  Uxellodunum  by  making 
three  camps  on  very  high  ground,  with  the  intention 
of  gradually  drawing  a vallum  from  each  camp,  and 
surrounding  the  place.  On  the  river  side  his  camps 
were  of  course  separated  from  the  town  by  the 
deep  valley  in  which  the  river  flowed ; he  may  have 
planted  two  camps  here  and  one  on  the  land  side  of 
Uxellodunum. 

The  townsmen  remembering  what  had  happened 
at  Alesia  the  year  before,  sent  out  Lucterius  and 
Drappes  to  bring  supplies  into  the  place.  Lucterius 
and  Drappes  took  all  the  fighting  men  for  this  pur- 
pose except  2000,  and  they  collected  a large  quan- 
tity of  corn;  but  as  Lucterius  was  attempting  to 
carry  it  into  the  town  by  night,  the  Romans  sur- 
prised him,  and  cut  his  men  to  pieces.  The  other 
part  of  the  force  which  had  gone  out  was  with 
Drappes  about  12  miles  off.  Caninius  sent  his 
cavalry  and  light  German  troops  against  Drappes 
to  surprise  him,  and  he  followed  with  a legion.  His 
success  was  most  complete.  Drappes  was  taken 
prisoner  and  his  force  destroyed  or  captured.  Ca- 
ninius was  now  enabled  to  go  on  with  his  circum- 
vallation  without  fear  of  interruption  from  without, 
and  C.  Fabius  arriving  the  next  day  with  his  troops 
undertook  the  blockade  of  part  of  the  town. 

Caesar  hearing  the  news  about  Uxellodunum  and 
resolving  to  check  all  further  risings  in  Gallia  by 
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one  signal  example  more,  hurried  to  the  place  with 
all  his  cavalry,  ordering  C.  Calenus  and  two  legions' 
to  follow  him  by  regular  marches.  He  found  the 
place  shut  in,  but  it  was  well  supplied  with  pro- 
visions, as  the  deserters  told  him ; and  there  remained 
nothing  to  do  but  to  cut  off  the  townsmen  from  the 
water.  By  his  archers  and  slingers,  and  by  his  en- 
gines for  discharging  missiles  (tormenta)  placed  oppo- 
site those  parts  of  the  town  where  the  descent  to  the 
river  was  easiest,  he  attempted  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  coming  down  to  the  river  to  get  water.  His  next 
operation  was  to  cut  them  off  from  the  spring,  and 
this  was  the  great  operation  of  the  siege  on  which 
depended  the  capture  of  the  town.  Caesar  dealt 
with  his  enemies  as  a doctor  with  a disease  — ho 
cut  off  the  supplies.  (Frontinus,  Strat.  iv.  7.  1.) 
He  moved  his  vineae  towards  that  part  of  the  town 
where  the  spring  lay  under  the  wall,  and  this  was 
the  isthmus  which  connected  the  hill  fort  with  the 
open  country.  He  also  began  to  construct  mounds 
of  earth,  while  the  townsmen  from  the  higher  ground 
annoyed  the  Romans  with  missiles.  Still  the  Ro- 
mans pushed  on  their  vineae  and  their  earthworks, 
and  at  the  same  time  began  to  form  mines  (cuniculi) 
to  reach  the  source  of  water  and  draw  it  off.  A 
mound  of  earth  9 feet  high  was  constructed,  and  a 
tower  of  ten  stories  was  placed  upon  it,  not  high 
enough  to  be  on  a level  with  the  top  of  the  wall,  but 
high  enough  to  command  the  summit  level  of  the 
spring.  Thus  they  prevented  the  enemy  from 
reaching  the  spring,  and  a great  number  of  cattle, 
horses , and  men  died  of  thirst.  The  townsmen  now 
tumbled  down  blazing  barrels  filled  with  fat,  pitch, 
and  chips  of  wood,  and  began  a vigorous  onset  to 
prevent  the  Romans  from  quenching  the  flames ; for 
the  burning  materials  being  stopped  in  their  descent 
by  the  vineae  and  mounds,  set  the  Roman  works  on 
fire.  On  this  Caesar  ordered  his  men  to  scale  the 
heights  on  all  sides  and  to  divert  the  defendants 
from  the  land  side  by  a feint  of  attacking  the  walls. 
This  drew  the  enemy  from  the  fire;  and  all  their 
force  was  employed  in  manning  the  walls.  In  the 
meantime  the  Romans  put  out  the  fire  or  cut  it 
off.  The  obstinate  resistance  of  the  enemy  was 
terminated  by  the  spring  being  completely  dried  up 
by  the  diversion  of  the  water  through  the  subter- 
raneous passages  which  the  Romans  had  constructed ; 
and  they  surrendered  after  many  of  them  had  died 
of  thirst.  To  terrify  the  Galli  by  a signal  example, 
Caesar  cut  off  the  hands  of  all  the  fighting  men 
who  remained  alive. 

The  attack  and  defence  of  Uxellodunum  contain 
a full  description  of  the  site.  This  hill-fort  was 
surrounded  by  a river  on  all  sides  except  one,  and 
on  this  side  also  the  approach  to  it  was  steep.  It 
is  agreed  that  Uxellodunum  was  somewhere  either 
on  the  Oltis  (Lot)  or  on  the  Duranius  (Dordogne). 
D’Anville  places  it  at  Puech  dJssolu,  on  a small 
stream  named  the  Tourmente,  which  flows  into  the 
Dordogne  after  passing  Pvsch  dissolu.  He  was 
informed  by  some  person  acquainted  with  the  locality 
that  the  spring  still  exists,  and  we  may  assume  that 
to  be  true,  for  Caesar  could  not  destroy  the  'source; 
he  only  drew  off  the  water,  so  that  the  besieged 
could  not  get  at  it.  D’Anville  adds  that  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  entrance  of  the  place  is  called  in 
the  country  le  portail  de  Rome.,  and  that  a hill  which 
is  close  to  the  Puech,  is  named  Bel-Castel.  But 
this  distinguished  geographer  had  no  exact  plan  of 
the  place,  and  had  not  seen  it.  Walckenaer  (Geog. 
des  Gaules,  i.  p.  353)  aflh  ins  that  the  plan  of  Puech 
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d'Issolu  made  by  M.  Cornuau,  at  the  request  of 
Turgot  does  not  correspond  to  the  description  in  the 
Gallic  War,  for  the  river  Tonrmente  washes  only 
one  of  the  four  sides  of  this  hill ; he  also  says,  that 
nothing  appears  easier  than  to  turn  the  river  towards 
the  west  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  course  being  continued  to  the  south.  But 
the  author  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  War 
says  that  Caesar  could  not  deprive  the  defenders  of 
Uxellodunum  of  the  water  of  the  river  by  diverting 
its  course,  “ for  the  river  flowed  at  the  very  foot  of 
the  heights  of  Uxellodunum,  and  could  not  be  drawn 
off  in  any  direction  by  sinking  ditches.”  There  is  a 
plan  of  Capdenac  in  Caylus’  Antiquites  (tom.  v. 
pi.  100,  p.  280),  and  Walckenaer  observes  that 
thi§  also  corresponds  very  imperfectly  with  the  de- 
scription. The  researches  of  Champollion  (^Nou- 
vdles  Recherches  sur  Uxellodunum),  which  are 
cited  by  Walckenaer,  appeared  in  1820.  Walcke- 
naer m^es  some  objection  to  Capdenac,  on  grounds 
which  are  not  very  strong.  He  says  that  the  Lot 
is  above  300  feet  wide  where  it  surrounds  Capdenac, 
undone  cannot  conceive  how  archers  placed  on  one  bank 
could  have  prevented  the  besieged  from  getting  water 
on  the  other  side.  If  the  archers  and  slingers  were  on 
the  river  in  boats  or  rafts,  which  is  likely  enough, 
this  objection  is  answered,  even  if  it  be  true  that  an 
archer  or  slinger  could  not  kill  a man  at  the  dis- 
tance of  300  feet.  Walckenaer  makes  some  other 
objections  to  Capdenac,  but  they  are  mainly  founded 
on  a misunderstanding  or  a perversion  of  the  Latin 
text. 

It  is  possible  that  we  have  not  yet  found  Uxello- 
dunum, but  a journey  along  the  banks  of  the  Lot, 
for  that  is  more  probably  the  river,  might  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  this  interesting  site  of  Caesar’s  last 
great  military  operation  in  Gallia.  The  position  of 
the  place,  the  attack,  and  the  defence,  are  well  de- 
scribed ; and  it  cannot  be  difiicult  to  recognise  the 
site,  if  a man  should  see  it  before  his  eyes.  Nothing 
could  be  easier  to  recognise  than  Alesia.  It  is  im- 
possible for  any  man  to  doubt  about  the  site  of 
Alesia  who  has  seen  Alise  [Mandubii].  In  the 
case  of  Uxellodunum,  we  have  not  the  help  of  a cor- 
responding modern  name,  unless  it  be  a place  not 
yet  discovered.  [G.  L.] 

UXELLODUNUM,  a station  on  the  wall  of  Ha- 
drian in  Britannia  Eomana,  where  the  Cohors  i. 
Romanorum  was  in  garrison  {Not.  Imp.).  Probably 
Brough.  [T.  H.  D.] 

UXELLUM  (Ov^eWou,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 8),  a town 
of  the  Selgovae  in  Britannia  Barbara.  Camden  (p. 
1193)  takes  it  to  have  been  on  the  river  Buse  in 
Eusedale  ; whilst  Horsley  (p.  366)  identifies  it  with 
Caerlaverock  near  Dumfries.  [T.  H.  D.] 

UXENTUM  {Oij^et/Tor,  Ptol.;  Eth.  Uxentinus: 
Ugento),  a town  of  Calabria,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Sallentines,  situated  about  5 miles  from  the  sea- 
coast,  and  16  from  the  lapygian  Promontory  {Capo 
di  Leuca).  It  is  mentioned  by  both  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  among  the  inland  towns  which  they  assign 
to  the  Sallentines,  and  is  placed  by  the  Tabula  on 
the  road  from  Tarentum  to  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 76; 
Tab.  Pent.)  The  name  is  corruptly  written  in  the 
Tabula  Uhintum,  and  in  Pliny  the  MSS.  give 
Ulentini,  for  which  the  older  editors  had  substituted 
Valentini.  Hence  Ptolemy  is  the  only  authority  for 
the  form  of  the  name  (though  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  place  meant  is  in  all  cases  the  same);  and  as 
coins  have  the  Greek  legend  OZAN,  it  is  doubtful 
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whether  Uxentum  or  Uzentum  is  the  more  correct 
form.  The  site  is  clearly  marked  by  the  modern 
town  of  Ugento,  and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
were  still  visible  in  the  days  of  Galateo  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  on  which  it  stands.  (Galateo,  de  Sit. 
lapyg.  p.  100;  Roraanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  43.)  Many 
tombs  also  have  been  found  there,  in  which  coins, 
vases,  and  inscriptions  in  the  Messapian  dialect  have 
been  discovered.  [E.  H.  B.] 


COIN  OF  UXENTUM. 

UXENTUS  {rb  Ov^euToy,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §§  24,  76), 
a chain  of  mountains  in  the  Deccan  of  India,  between 
lat.  22°  and  24°  and  long.  136°  and  143°,  pro- 
bably those  called  Gondwana.  They  formed  the 
watershed  of  several  rivers  which  flowed  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  as  the  Adamas,  Dosaron  and  Tyndis.  [V.] 

U'XII  {Oij^ioi,  Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  17;  Strab.  xi. 
p.  .524,  XV.  pp.  729,  744),  a tribe  of  ancient  Persis, 
who  lived  on  the  northern  borders  of  that  province 
between  Persis  and  Susiana,  to  the  E.  of  the  Pasi- 
tigris  and  to  the  W.  of  the  Oroatis.  They  were 
visited  by  Alexander  the  Great  on  his  way  from  | 

Susa;  and  their  capital  town,  Uxia  (Strab.  xv.  p. 

744),  was  the  scene  of  a celebrated  siege,  the  details  | 
of  which  are  given  by  Arrian  and  Curtius.  It  has 
been  a matter  of  considerable  discussion  where  this 
city  was  situated.  The  whole  question  has  been 
carefully  examined  by  the  Baron  de  Bode,  who  has 
personally  visited  the  localities  he  describes.  {Geogr.  \ 

Journ.  xiii.  pp.  108 — 110.)  He  thinks  Uxia  is  at 
present  represented  by  the  ruins  near  Shikaftohi- 
Suleimdn  in  the  Bakhtyari  Mountains,  to  the  E.  of  ' 
Shuster.  [V.]  1 

UZ,  a district  of  Western  Asia,  to  which  the 
prophet  Job  belonged.  {Job,  i.  1.)  It  cannot  be  i 

certainly  determined  where  it  was;  hence,  learned 
men  have  placed  it  in  very  different  localities.  , 

Winer,  who  has  examined  the  question,  inclines  to  i 

place  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edom,  adjoining  i 

Arabia  and  Chaldaea.  {Biblisch.  Realwdrterb.  s.  v.  I 

Uz.)  The  people  are  perhaps  represented  in  clas-  j 

sical  geography  by  the  Ava-lrai  or  Alairai  of  Pto- 
lemy (v.  19.  § 2),  a tribe  who  lived  on  the  borders  j 
of  Babylonia.  In  Genesis  x.  23,  Uz  is  called  the 
son  of  Aram  : hence  Josephus  says,  Odaos 
Trjy  Tpaxooviriu  koX  Aag.a<TK6v  {Antiq.  i.  6.  § 4); 
but  there  is  no  sufiicient  evidence  to  show  that  the 
“land  of  Uz”of  Job  is  connected  with  Northern 
Mesopotamia.  [ V.  ] 

UZITA  {Ov^ira,  or  Ot^iKa,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 37),  a 
town  of  Byzacium  in  Africa  Propria,  lying  S.  of 
Hadrumetum  and  Ruspina,  and  W.  of  Thysdrus. 

(Of.  Hirt.  B.  Afr.  41,  51.)  [T.  H.  D.] 


X. 

XANTHUS  {advOos:  Eth.  advOm),  the  greatest 
and  most  celebrated  city  of  Lycia,  was  situated 
according  to  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  666)  at  a distance  of 
70  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Xanthus,  and 
according  to  the  Stadiasmus  (§  247)  only  60  stadia. 
Pliny  (v.  28)  states  the  distance  at  15  Roman  miles. 
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which  is  much  too  great.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  8.  r. ; 
Ptol.  V.  3.  § 5 ; Mela,  i.  15  ; Polyb.  xxvi.  7.)  This 
famous  city  was  twice  destroyed,  on  each  of  which 
occasions  its  inhabitants  defended  themselves  with 
undaunted  valour.  The  first  catastrophe  befell  the 
city  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  when  Harpagus  besieged 
it  with  a Persian  army.  On  that  occasion  the  Xan- 
thians  buried  themselves,  with  all  they  possessed, 
under  the  ruins  of  their  city.  (Herod,  i.  176.)  After 
this  event  the  city  must  have  been  rebuilt  ; for 
during  the  Koman  civil  wars  consequent  upon  the 
murder  of  Caesar,  Xanthus  was  invested  by  the 
army  of  Brutus,  as  its  inhabitants  refused  to  open 
their  gates  to  him.  Brutus,  after  a desperate  strug- 
gle, took  the  city  by  assault.  The  Xanthians  con- 
tinued the  fight  in  the  streets,  and  perished  with 
their  wives  and  children  in  the  flames,  rather  than 
submit  to  the  Romans.  (Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  34; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  18,  foil.)  After  this  catastrophe, 
the  city  never  recovered.  The  chief  buildings  at 
Xanthus  were  temples  of  Sarpedon  (Appian,  1.  c.), 
and  of  the  Lycian  Apollo.  (Diod.  v.  77.)  At  a 
distance  of  60  stadia  down  the  river  and  10  stadia 
from  its  mouth,  there  was  a sanctuary  of  Leto 
on  the  bank  of  the  Xanthus.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  The 
site  of  Xanthus  and  its  magnificent  ruins  were 
first  discovered  and  described  by  Sir  C.  Fellows  in 
his  Excursion  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  225,  foil.  (comp, 
his  Lycia,  p.  164,  foil.)  These  ruins  stand  near  the 
village  of  Koonik,  and  consist  of  temples,  tombs, 
triumphal  arches,  walls,  and  a theatre.  The  site, 
says  Sir  Charles,  is  extremely  romantic,  upon 
beautiful  hills,  some  crowned  with  rocks,  others 
rising  perpendicularly  from  the  river.  The  city  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  very  large,  but  its  remains 
show  that  it  was  highly  ornamented,  particularly 
the  tombs.  The  architecture  and  sculptures  of  the 
place,  of  which  many  specimens  are  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  and  the  inscriptions  in  a pecu- 
liar alphabet,  have  opened  up  a page  in  the  history 
of  Asia  Minor  previously  quite  unknown.  The  en- 
gravings in  Fellows’  works  furnish  a clear  idea  of 
the  high  perfection  which  the  arts  must  have  at- 
tained at  Xanthus.  (See  also  Spratt  and  Forbes, 
Travels  in  Lycia,  i.  p.  5,  and  ii.,  which  contains  an 
excellent  plan  of  the  site  and  remains  of  Xanthus ; 
E.  Braun,  Die  Marmorwerke  von  Xanthos  in  Lykia, 
Rhein.  Mus.  Neue  Folge,  vol.  iii.  p.  481,  foil.) 

A large  collection  of  marbles,  chiefly  sepulchral, 
discovered  at  Xanthus  by  Sir  C.  Fellows,  and 
brought  to  England  in  1842  and  1843,  has  been 
arranged  in  the  British  Museum.  Of  these  a full 
account  is  given  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Penny 
Cyclopaedia,  vol.  ii.  p.  713,  foil.  [L.  S.] 

XANTHUS  {Bdvdos),  an  important  river  in  the 
W.  of  Lycia,  which  is  mentioned  even  in  Homer 
(/Z.  ii.  877,  V.  479),  and  which,  according  to  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  665),  was  anciently  called  Sirbes,  that  is  in 
Phoenician  and  Arabic  “reddish  yellow,”  so  that 
the  Greek  name  Xanthus  is  only  a translation  of  the 
Semitic  Sirbes  or  Zirba.  The  Xanthus  has  its 
sources  in  Slount  Taurus,  on  the  frontiers  between 
Lycia  and  Pisidia,  and  flows  as  a navigable  river  in 
a SW.  direction  through  an  extensive  plain  (adrdov 
nedior,  Herod,  i.  176),  having  Mount  Bragus  on  the 
W.  and  Massicytes  on  the  E.,  towards  the  sea,  into 
which  it  discharges  itself  about  70  stadia ‘S.  of  the 
city  of  Xanthus,  and  a little  to  the  NW.  of  Pinara. 
(Herod.  1.  c. ; Ptol.  v.  3.  § 2;  Dion.  Per.  848  ; Ov. 
Met.  ix.  645;  Mela,  i.  15;  Plin.  v.  28.)  Now  the 
Etshen  or  Essenide.  (Fellows,  Lycia,  pp.  123,  278.) 
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Respecting  Xanthus  as  a name  of  the  Trojan  river 
Scamander,  see  Scamandek.  [L.  S.] 

XANTHUS.  [Buthrotum.] 

XATHRI  (Hd9poi,  Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  15),  a tribe 
of  free  Indians  mentioned  by  Arrian  as  dwelling  along 
the  banks  of  the  Hydraotes  (^Iravdti)  in  the  Panjdb. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  derive  their 
name  from  the  Indian  caste  of  the  Kshatriyas.  [V.] 
XENAGORAE  INSULAE  (aepaySpov  vrjaot), 
according  to  Pliny  (v.  35),  a group  of  eight  small 
islands  oflf  the  coast  of  Lycia,  which  the  Stadiasmus 
(§  218)  states  were  situated  60  stadia  to  the  east 
of  Patara.  They  are  commonly  identified  with  a group 
of  islands  in  the  bay  of  Kalamaki.  [L.  S.] 

XENIPPA,  a small  place  in  the  NE.  part  of 
Sogdiana,  noticed  by  Curtius  (viii.  2.  § 14)  ; perhaps 
the  present  Urtippa.  [V.] 

XEROGYPSUS  (Hi7p<^i4'oy,  Anna  Comn.  vii.  11, 
p.  378,  Bonn),  a small  river  in  the  SE.  of  Thrace, 
which  falls  into  the  Propontis,  not  far  from  Perin- 
thus.  In  some  maps  it  is  called  the  Erginus,  upon 
the  authority  of  Mela  (ii.  2).  [J.  R.J 

XERXE'NE  (aep^pvi],  Strab.  xi.  p.  528),  a dis- 
trict on  the  Euphrates,  in  the  NW.  part  of  Arme- 
nia, more  properly,  however,  belonging  to  Cappa- 
docia. It  is  called  Derxene  by  Pliny  (v.  24.  s.  20), 
and  this  perhaps  is  the  more  correct  name.  (Cf. 
Ritter,  Erdk.  x.  p.  769.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

XIME'NE  (ai/x'f]VT]'),  a district  in  the  most  southern 
part  of  Pontus,  on  the  Halys,  and  near  the  frontiers 
of  Cappadocia,  was  celebrated  for  its  salt-works. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  561.)  [L.  S.] 

XION  (aicop,  Scylax,  p.  53),  a river  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Libya  Interior.  [T.  H.  D.] 

XIPHONIUS  PORTUS  Scyl. 

p.  4 : Bay  of  Augusta),  a spacious  harbour  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Catana  and  Syra- 
cuse. It  is  remarkable  that  this,  though  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  natural  harbours  on  the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  is  rarely  mentioned  by  ancient  au- 
thors. Scylax,  indeed,  is  the  only  writer  who  has 
preserved  to  us  its  name  as  that  of  a port.  Strabo 
speaks  of  the  Xiphonian  Promontory  (rb  rrjs 
vias  ciKpuT‘f}piop,  vi.  p.  267),  by  which  he  evidently 
means  the  projecting  headland  near  its  entrance,  now 
called  the  Capo  di  Santa  Croce.  Diodorus  also 
mentions  that  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  in  b.  c.  263 
touched  at  Xiphonia  on  its  way  to  Syracuse  (ets 
t)\v,  Sifpcitplap,  xxiii.  4.  p.  502).  None  of  these 
authors  allude  to  the  existence  of  a town  of  this 
name,  and  it  is  probably  a mistake  of  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium,  who  speaks  of  Xiphonia  as  a city 
(s.  v.').  The  harbour  or  bay  of  Augusta  is  a spa» 
cious  gulf,  considerably  larger  than  the  Great  Har- 
bour of  Syracuse,  and  extending  from  the  Capo  di 
Santa  Croce  to  the  low  peninsula  or  promontory  of 
Magnisi  (the  ancient  Thapsus).  But  it  is  probable 
that  the  port  designated  by  Scylax  was  a much 
smaller  one,  close  to  the  modern  city  of  Augusta, 
which  occupies  a low  peninsular  point  or  tongue  ctf 
land  that  projects  from  near  the  N.  extremity  of 
the  bay,  and  strongly  resembles  the  position  of  the 
island  of  Ortygia,  at  Syracuse,  except  that  it  is  not 
quite  separated  from  the  mainland.  It  is  very  sin- 
gular that  so  remarkable  and  advantageous  a situa- 
tion should  not  have  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
Greek  colonists  in  Sicily  ; but  we  have  no  trace  of 
any  ancient  town  on  the  spot,  unless  it  were  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Megara.  [Megara.]  The  modern 
town  of  Augusta,  or  Agosta,  was  founded  in  the  13th 
century  by  Frederic  II.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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XOIS  Strab.  xvii.  p,  802;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 50; 
E(5rjs,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  a town  of  great  antiquity  and 
considerable  size,  was  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
'the  Delta,  upon  an  island  formed  by  the  Sebennytic 
and  Phatnitic  branches  of  the  Nile.  It  belonged  to 
the  Sebennytic  Nome.  The  14th  dynasty,  accord- 
ing to  Manetho,  consisted  of  7 6 Xoite  kings.  This 
dynasty  immediately  preceded  that  of  the  shepherd 
kings  of  Aegypt.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that 
Xois,  from  its  strong  position  among  the  marshes 
formed  by  the  intersecting  branches  of  the  river, 
held  out  during  the  occupation  of  the  Delta  by  the 
Hyksos,  or  at  least  compromised  with  the  invaders 
by  paying  them  tribute.  By  some  geographers  it 
is  supposed  to  be  the  Papremis  of  Herodotus  (ii.  59, 
iii.  12).  Champollion  (VEgypte  sous  les  Pharaons, 
vcl.  ii.  p.  214)  believes  its  site  to  have  been  at 
Sakhra,  which  is  the  Arabian  synonyme  of  the 
Coptic  Xeosand  of  the  old  Aegyptian  Skhoo  (Niebuhr, 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  75.)  The  road  from  Tamiathis  to 
Memphis  passed  through  Xois.  [W.B.D.] 

XYLENO'POLIS,  a town  said  by  Pliny,  on  the 
authority  it  would  seem  of  Onesicritus  or  Nearchus, 
to  have  been  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great  (vi. 
23.  s.  26).  It  must  have  been  in  the  southern  part 
of  Sinde ; but  its  position  cannot  be  recognised,  as 
Pliny  himself  states  that  the  authors  to  whom  he 
refers  did  not  say  on  what  river  it  was  situated.  ["V.] 
XYLICCENSES  (pls,vKiKKeis  AiOiones,  Ptol.  iv. 
6.  § 23),  an  Aethiopian  people  in  Libya  Interior,  be- 
tween the  mountains  Arangas  and  Arualtes.  [T.H.D.] 
XYLINE  COME,  a village  in  Pisidia,  between 
Corbasa  and  Termessus,  is  mentioned  only  by  Livy 
(xxxviii.  15).  A place  called  Xyline,  in  the  country 
of  the  Cissians  in  Pontus,  is  noticed  by  Ptolemy 
(V.  6.  § 6).  [L.  S.] 

XYLO'POLIS  (av\6no\is'),  a town  of  Mygdonia 
in  Macedonia  (Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 36),  whose  inhabitants, 
the  Xylopolitae,  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  also  (iv.  10. 
s.  1 7). 

XY'NIA  or  XY'NIAE  (avvla  : Eth.  avvieis),  a 
town  near  the  southern  confines  of  Thessaly,  and  the 
district  of  the  Aenianes  (Liv.  xxxiii.  3),  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  lake  Xynias  (avuias),  which  Ste- 
phanus  confounds  with  the  Boebeis  (Apollon.  Khod. 

1.  67  ; Catull.  Ixiii.  287  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Bvria). 
Xynia,  having  been  deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  was 
plundered  by  the  Aetolians  in  b.  c.  198  (Liv.  xxxii. 
?3).  In  the  following  year  Flamininus  arrived  at 
this  place  in  three  days’  march  from  Heraclea  (Liv. 
xxxiii.  3;  comp.  Liv.  xxxix.  26).  The  lake  of  Xy- 
nias is  now  called  Tankli,  and  is  described  as  6 miles 
in  circumference.  The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is 
marked  by  some  remains  of  ruined  edifices  upon  a 
promontory  or  peninsula  in  the  lake.  (Leake,  North- 
ern Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  460,  vol.  iv.  p.  517.) 

XY'PETE.  [Attica,  p.  325,  a.] 

Z. 

ZABA  (Zdga),  a small  place  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Taprobane  or  Ceylon,  noticed  oy  Ptolemy 
(vii.  4.  § 13).  It  has  not  been  identified  with  any 
modem  site.  [V.] 

ZABAE  (Zd§at,  Ptol.  i.  14.  §§  1,  4,  6,  7,  vii. 

2.  § 6,  viii.  27.  § 4),  a town  of  some  importance 

in  India  intra  Gangem,  on  the  sinus  Gangeticus, 
perhaps  the  modern  Ligor.  [J.  K.] 

ZA'BATUS  (ZdBaros),  a river  of  Assyria,  first 
noticed  by  Xenophon  (^Andb.  ii.  5.  § 1,  iii.  3.  § 6), 
and  the  same  as  the  Lycus  of  Polybius  (v.  51), 
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Arrian  (Awa6.  iii.  15),  and  Strabo  (ii.  p.  79,  xvi. 
p.  737).  It  is  called  Zabas  by  Ammianus  (xviii.  14) 
and  Zerbis  by  Pliny  (vi.  26.  s.  30).  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  is  now  represented  by  the  Greater 
Zdb,  a river  of  considerable  size,  which,  rising  in  the 
mountains  on  the  confines  of  Armenia  and  Kurdistdn, 
flows  into  the  Tigris  a little  to  the  S.  of  the  great 
mound  of  Nimrud  (Tavernier,  ii.  c.  7 ; Layard, 
Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  i.  p.  192.)  [V.] 

ZABE.  [Berzabda.] 

ZABE  (Zd§77,  Procop.  B.  Vand.  ii.  20,  p.  501, 
ed.  Bonn),  a district  in  Mauretania  Sitifensis.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Not.  Imp.  it  contained  a town  of  the 
same  name,  which  must  be  that  called  Zabi  in  the 
Itin.  Ant.  (p.  30).  Lapie  identifies  it  with  the 
present  Msilah.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZACATAE  (ZaKarat,  Ptol.  v.  9.  § 16),  a people 
of  Asiatic  Sarmatia.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZACYNTHUS  (ZaKwdos  : Eth.  ZaKvvOios  : 
Zante),  an  island  in  the  Sicilian  sea,  lying  off  'the 
western  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  opposite  the  promon- 
tory Chelonatas  in  Elis,  and  to  the  S.  of  the  island 
of  Cephallenia,  from  which  it  was  distant  25  miles, 
according  to  Pliny,  (iv.  12.  s.  19)  but  according  to 
Strabo,  only  60  stadia  (x.  p.  458).  The  latter  is 
very  nearly  correct,  the  real  distance  being  8 En- 
glish miles.  Its  circumference  is  stated  by  Pliny  at 
36  M.  p.,  by  Strabo  at  160  stadia  ; but  the  island 
is  at  least  50  miles  round,  its  greatest  length  being 
23  English  miles.  The  island  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  called  Hyrie  (Plin.  1.  c.),  and  to  have  been 
colonized  by  Zacynthus,  the  son  of  Dardanus,  from 
Psophis  in  Arcadia,  whence  the  acropolis  of  the  city 
of  Zacynthus  was  named  Psophis.  (Paus.  viii.  24. 
§ 3 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  We  have  the  express  state- 
ment of  Thucydides  that  the  Zacynthians  were  a 
colony  of  Achaeans  from  Peloponnesus  (ii.  66).  In 
Homer,  who  gives  the  island  the  epithet  of  “ woody  ” 
(^vh-fjeis  and  vKriecra-a),  Zacynthus  forms  part  of  the 
dominions  of  Ulysses.  {II.  ii.  634,  Od.  i.  246,  ix. 
24,  xvi.  123,  250  ; Strab.  x.  p.  457.)  It  appears 
to  have  attained  considerable  importance  at  an  early 
period  ; for  according  to  a very  ancient  tradition 
Saguntum  in  Spain  was  founded  by  the  Zacynthians, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Kutuli  of  Ardea.  (Liv.  xxi. 
7 ; Plin.  xvi.  40.  s.  79  ; Strab.  iii.  p.  159.)  Bocchus 
stated  that  Saguntum  was  founded  by  the  Zacyn- 
thians 200  years  before  the  Trojan  War  {op.  Plin. 
1.  c.)  In  consequence  probably  of  their  Achaean 
origin,  the  Zacynthians  were  hostile  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  hence  we  find  that  fugitives  from  Sparta 
fled  for  refuge  to  this  island.  (Her-od.  vi.  70,  ix.  37.) 
In  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Zacynthians  sided 
with  Athens  (Thuc.  ii.  7,  9) ; and  in  b.  c.  430  the 
Lacedaemonians  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon 
their  city.  {Ib.  66.)  The  Athenians  in  their  ex- 
pedition against  Pylus  found  Zacynthus  a conve- 
nient station  for  their  fleet.  (Id.  iv.  8,  13.)  The 
Zacynthians  are  enumerated  among  the  autonomous 
allies  of  Athens  in  the  Sicilian  expedition.  (Id.  vii. 
57.)  After  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Zacynthus  seems 
to  have  passed  under  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  ; for 
in  b.  c.  374,  Timotheus,  the  Athenian  commander, 
on  his  return  from  Corcyra,  landed  some  Zacynthian 
exiles  on  the  Island,  and  assisted  them  in  establishing 
a fortified  post.  These  must  have  belonged  to  the  anti- 
Spartan  party  ; for  the  Zacynthian  government  ap- 
plied for  help  to  the  Spartans,  who  sent  a fleet  of  25 
sail  to  Zacynthus.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  2.  § 3 ; Diodor.  xv. 
45,  seq. ; as  to  the  statements  of  Diodorus,  see  Grote, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  x.  p.  192.)  The  Zacynthians 
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assisted  Dion  in  Lis  expedition  to  Syracuse  with  the 
view  of  expelling  the  tyrant  Dionysius,  b.  c.  357. 
(Diod.  xvi.  6,  seq. ; Pint.  Dion,  22,  seq.)  At  the  time 
of  the  Roman  wars  in  Greece  we  find  Zacynthus  in 
the  possession  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  (Polyb.  v.  102.) 
In  B,  c.  211  the  Roman  praetor  M.  Valerius  Lae- 
vinus,  took  the  city  of  Zacynthus,  with  the  exception 
of  the  citadel.  (Liv.  xxvi.  24.)  It  was  afterwards 
restored  to  Philip,  by  whom  it  was  finally  surren- 
dered to  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  191.  (Id.  xxxvi.  32.) 
In  the  Mithridatic  War  it  was  attacked  by  Archelaus, 
the  general  of  Mithridates,  but  he  was  repulsed. 
(Appian,  Miihr.  45.)  Zacynthus  subsequently 
shared  the  fate  of  the  other  Ionian  islands,  and  is 
now  subject  to  Great  Britain. 

The  chief  town  of  the  island,  also  named  Zacyn- 
thus (Liv.  xxvi.  14  ; Strab.  x.  p.  458  ; Ptol.  iii. 
14.  § 13),  was  situated  upon  the  eastern  shore.  Its 
site  is  occupied  by  the  modern  capital,  Zante,  but 
nothing  remains  of  the  ancient  city,  except  a few 
columns  and  inscriptions.  The  situation  of  the 
town  upon  the  margin  of  a semi-circular  bay  is 
very  picturesque.  The  citadel  probably  occupied 
the  site  of  the  modern  castle.  The  beautiful 
situation  of  the  city  and  the  fertility  of  the  island 
have  been  celebrated  in  all  ages  (/caAa  tt6Kis  a 
ZaKvvdos,  Theocr.  Id.  iv.  32 ; Strab.,  Plin.,  11.  cc.'). 
It  no  longer  deserves  the  epithet  of  “ woody,”  given 
to  it  by  Homer  (?.  c.)  and  Virgil  (“  nemorosa  Za- 
cynthos,”  Aen.  iii.  270)  ; but  its  beautiful  olive- 
gardens,  vineyards,  and  gardens,  justify  the  Italian 
proverb,  which  calls  Zante  the  “flower  of  the 
Levant.” 

The  most  remarkable  natural  phenomenon  in 
Zante  is  the  celebi'ated  pitch-wells,  which  are  accu- 
rately described  by  Herodotus  (iv.  195),  and  are 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxv.  15.  s.  51).  They  are 
situated  about  12  miles  from  the  city,  in  a small 
marshy  valley  near  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Chieri, 
on  the  SW.  coast.  A recent  observer  has  given  the 
following  account  of  them : “ There  are  two  springs, 

the  principal  suiTounded  by  a low  wall  ; here  the 
pitch  is  seen  bubbling  up  under  the  clear  water, 
which  is  about  a foot  deep  over  the  pitch  itself,  with 
which  it  comes  out  of  the  earth.  The  pitch-bubbles 
rise  with  the  appearance  of  an  India-rubber  bottle 
until  the  air  within  bursts,  and  the  pitch  falls  back 
and  runs  OS’.  It  produces  about  three  barrels  a day, 
and  can  be  used  when  mixed  with  pine-pitch,  though 
in  a pure  state  it  is  comparatively  of  no  value.  The 
other  spring  is  in  an  adjoining  vineyard  ; but  the 
pitch  does  not  bubble  up,  and  is  in  fact  only  discern- 
ible by  the  ground  having  a burnt  appearance,  and 
by  the  feet  adhering  to  the  surface  as  one  walks 
over  it.  The  demand  for  the  pitch  of  Zante  is 
now  very  small,  vegetable  pitch  being  preferable.” 
(Bowen,  in  Murray’s  Handbook  for  Greece,  p.  93.) 

The  existence  of  these  pitch-wells,  as  well  as  of 
numerous  hot  springs,  is  a proof  of  the  volcanic 
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agency  at  work  in  the  island  ; to  which  it  may  be 
added  that  earthquakes  are  frequent. 

Pliny  mentions  Mt.  Elatus  in  Zacynthus  (“  Mons 
Elatus  ibi  nobilis,”  Plin.  1.  c.),  probably  Mt.  Skopo, 
which  raises  its  curiously  jagged  summit  to  the 
height  of  1300  feet  above  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  bay  of  Zante.  (Dodwell,  Tour  through  Greece^ 
vol.  i.  p.  83,  seq.) 

ZADRACARTA.  [Tagae.] 

ZAGATIS  (Zd70Tis),  a coast  river  in  the  E.  part 
of  Pontus,  discharging  itself  into  the  Euxine  about 
7 stadia  to  the  east  of  Athenae;  probably  the  same 
liver  as  the  modern  Sucha  Here.  (Arrian,  Peripl. 
P.E.\>.\7-,  Anon.  Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  15.)  [L.  S.] 

ZAGO’RUS,  or  ZAGO'RUM  {XAyoipos,  or  Zdyu- 
pov,  Marcian.  p.  73  ; Zdyeipa,  Ptol.  v.  4.  § 5;  Zd- 
ycapa,  Arrian,  Peripl.  P.  E.  ^p.  15;  Zacoria,  Tab. 
Pent.'),  a town  of  Paphlagonia,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine,  between  Sinope  and  the  mouth  of  the  Halys, 
from  the  latter  of  which  it  was  distant  about  400 
stadia.  [L.  S.] 

ZAGRUS  MONS  (6  Zdypos,  rh  Zdypou  opos, 
Polyb.  V.  44  ; Ptol.  vi.  2.  § 4 ; Strab.  xi.  p.  522), 
the  central  portion  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains 
which,  extending  in  a direction  nearly  N.  and  S.  with 
an  inclination  to  the  W.  at  the  upper  end,  connects 
the  mountains  of  Armenia  and  the  Caucasus  with 
those  of  Susiana  and  Persis.  It  separates  Assyria 
from  Media,  and  is  now  represented  by  the  middle 
and  southern  portion  of  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan, 
the  highest  of  which  is  the  well  known  Rowand'tz. 
Near  this  latter  mountain  was  the  great  highroad 
which  led  from  Assyria  and  its  capital  Nineveh  into 
Media,  and,  at  its  base,  was  in  all  probability  the 
site  of  the  pass  through  the  mountains,  called  by 
Ptolemy  at  rov  Zdypov  TruAot  (vi.  2.  § 7),  and  by 
Strabo,  rj  ttuAtj  (xi.  p.  525).  Polybius 

notices  the  difiSculty  and  danger  of  this  pass  (v.  44), 
which,  from  Colonel  Rawlinson’s  narrative,  would 
seem  to  have  lost  none  of  its  dangers  (Rawlinson,  in 
Trans.  Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  x.,  Pass  and  Pillar  of  Keli- 
Shiny  [V.] 

ZAITHA  or  ZAUTHA  (ZavQd,  Zosim.  iii.  14),  a 
small  town  or  fortified  place  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the 
Euphrates,  to  the  SE.  of  Circesium.  It  is  said  by 
Ammianus  to  have  been  called  Zaitha  (or  more  pro- 
perly Zaita)  from  the  olive  trees  (xxiii.  5.  § 7),  which 
we  must  suppose  grew  there,  though  the  climate  is 
very  hot  for  that  tree.  He  adds  that  it  was  celebrated 
for  the  monument  erected  by  the  soldiers  to  the 
emperor  Gordianus.  Zosimus,  on  the  other  hand, 
places  this  monument  at  Dara  (1.  c.),  in  which 
Eutropius  agrees  with  him  (ix.  2).  Ptolemy  calls 
it  Zeitha  (Zeiea,  v.  18.  § 2).  [DuRA.]  [V.] 
ZALACUS  (jh  Zd\aKov  opos,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  §§  14, 
19),  a mountain  chain  of  Mauretania  near  the  river 
Chinalaph,  the  highest  and  most  rugged  branch  of 
the  Atlas  in  this  neighbourhood.  Now  the  Wan~ 
nash~reese  or  Gueneseris  (Cf.  Shaw,  Travels,  i.  p. 
74.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZALDAPA  (ZaASaTra,  Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  11. 
p.  308),  a town  in  the  interior  of  Lower  Moesia. 
It  is  called  Saldapa  by  Theophylact  (2iA5a7ro, 
i.  8),  and  Zeldepa  by  Hierocles.  (ZeASeTra,  p. 
637).  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZALE'CUS  (ZoArj/fos,  or  ZdKuTKos,  in  Ptol.  v.  4. 
§ 3),  a small  river  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  dis- 
charging itself  into  the  Euxine  at  a distance  of  210 
stadia  west  of  the  Halys.  (Marcian.  p.  73.)  At 
its  mouth  there  was  a small  town  of  the  same  name, 
about  90  stadia  from  Zagorus,  or  Zagorum  (Anon. 
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Peripl.  P.  E.  p.  9)  ; and  this  place  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  the  one  mentioned  in  the  Pent.  Table  under 
the  corrupt  name  of  Halega,  at  a distance  of  25 
Koman  miles  from  Zacoria.  Hamilton  (^Researches, 
i.  p.  298)  identifies  the  site  of  Zalecus  with  the 
modern  Alatcham,  where  some  ruins  and  massive 
walls  are  still  seen.  [L.  S.] 

ZALICHES  (ZaAixrjs),  a town  in  the  interior  of 
Paphlagonia,  or  what,  at  a late  period,  was  called 
Hellenopontus,  probably  near  some  mountain  forest, 
as  Hierocles  (p.  701)  calls  it  SdAros  ZaX'ixns  (No- 
vell. 28  ; Cone.  Nicaen.  ii.  p.  355,  where  a bishop 
of  Zaliches  is  mentioned,  and  p.  1 63,  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  at  one  time  the  place  bore  the 
name  of  Leontopolis.)  [L.  S.] 

ZAMA  (Zafxa  fiei^cov,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 33),  a town 
of  Numidia,  situated  five  days’  journey  to  the  SW. 
of  Carthage.  (Polyb.  xv.  5;  Liv.  xxx.  29.)  It  lay 
between  Sicca  Veneria  and  Suflfetula,  and  bore  the 
name  of  “Kegia;”  whence  we  find  it  erroneously 
written  Zamareigia  in  the  Tab.  Pent.  Zama  is  par- 
ticularly renowned  as  the  scene  of  Scipio’s  victory 
over  Hannibal  in  201  b.  c.  It  was  a very  strong 
place,  and  hence  adopted  as  a residence  by  Juba, 
who  brought  his  harem  and  his  treasure  hither,  as 
to  a place  of  safety.  (B.\rt.  B.  Afr.  91;  Vitruv. 
viii.  3.  (or  4.)  § 24.)  Strabo  represents  it  as  de- 
stroyed by  the  Komans,  and  as  being  in  a ruinous 
state  in  his  time  (xvii.  pp.  829,  831).  But  it  must 
have  been  subsequently  restored,  since  Pliny  (v.  4. 
s.  4)  mentions  the  Zamense  oppidum  as  a free  city. 
It  also  appears  in  the  Tab.  Pent.,  and  a bishop  of 
Zama  is  mentioned  by  St.  Augustine.  (De  Civ. 
Dei,  vii.  16.)  In  an  inscription  in  Gruter  (364.  1) 
Zama  Regia  appears  with  the  title  of  a colony  (Col. 
Aelia  Hadriana) ; though  it  is  not  mentioned  as  a 
colony  in  any  of  the  ancient  writers.  It  is  the  pre- 
sent Jama,  SE.  of  Kess.  (Cf.  Dion  Cass,  xlviii. 
23;  Sail.  J.  60,  61.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZAMA  (Zapa),  a town  of  the  district  of  Chamma- 
nene,  in  Cappadocia,  on  the  borders  of  Galatia. 
(Ptol.  V.  18.  § 12  ; Tab.  Pent.)  [L.  S.] 

ZAMAE  FONS,  a spring  in  Africa,  probably 
near  the  town  of  Zama,  which  had  the  property  of 
rendering  the  voice  clear  and  strong.  (Plin.  xxxi. 
2.  s.  12.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZAMAZII  (Zafid^ioi,  Ptol.  iv.  6,  § 1 8),  a people 
of  Libya  Interior.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZAMENSE  OPPIDUM.  [Zama.] 

ZAMES  (Zdfj.7)s,  Ptol.  vi.  7.  §§  20,  21),  a moun- 
tain chain  in  the  interior  of  Arabia  Felix,  which 
stretched  as  far  as  the  borders  of  Arabia  De- 
serta.  It  is  probably  the  present  Jabel  Aared,  or 
Jmaryeh.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZANCLE.  [Messana.] 

ZAO  PROMONTORIUM,  a headland  on  the  coast 
of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and  east  of  Massilia  (Mar- 
seille'). Pliny  (iii.  4),  after  mentioning  Massilia 
says,  “ Promontorium  Zao,  Citharista  Portus.  Regio 
Camatullicorum.  Dein  Suelteri.”  It  is  not  easy  to 
identify  Zao.  Ukert  conjectures  that  it  may  be  Bee 
de  Sormion.  In  the  Statistique  du  Dip.  des  Bouches 
du  Rhone,  it  is  supposed  to  be  Cap  de  la  Croisette. 
This  is  a rocky  coast,  which  has  undergone  little 
change  for  many  centuries.  (Ukert,  Gallien,  p. 
120.)  [G.  L.] 

ZAPAORTENI.  [Apavarcticene.] 

ZARA  (Zdpa),  a town  in  the  northern  part  of 
Armenia  Minor,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  in  Pontus, 
on  the  road  from  Caesarea  to  Satala,  and  at  the 
same  time  on  that  from  Arabissus  to  Nicopolis.  It 
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still  bears  the  name  of  Zara  or  Sara.  (It.  Ant. 
pp.  182,  207,  213.)  [L.  S.] 

ZARADRUS  (ZapdSpos,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 27),  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Hyphasis,  the  most  eastern  of 
the  five  rivers  of  the  Panjdb,  now  the  Sutledge. 
There  is  some  doubt  about  the  orthography  of  this 
name,  which  in  some  editions  is  written  Zadrades. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  either  case  it  is  de- 
rived from  the  Sanscrit  name  Saiadru,  and  that  it 
is  the  same  as  the  Hesydrus  of  Pliny  (vi.  17.  s. 
21).  [V.] 

ZARAI,  a town  in  the  interior  of  Numidia,  on  the 
road  from  Lamasba  to  Sitifis.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  35.) 
In  the  Tab.  Pent,  it  is  called  Zaras.  Variously  identi- 
fied with  Jipbah,  Ngaous,  and  Zeryah.  [T.  H.  D.] 
ZARANGI.  [Drangae.] 

ZARATAE,  or  ZARETAE  (Zapdrai,  Ptol.  vi.  14. 
§ 11),  a people  of  Scythia  on  the  Imaus.  [T.H.D.] 
ZARAX  (Zdpa|,  Paus.,  Polyb.;  Zdpr]^,  Ptol.  : 
Eth.  ZapijKios,  Steph.  B.),  a town  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Laconia,  with  a good  harbour,  situated  upon 
a promontory,  which  is  aprojection  of  Mt,  Zarax.  [ Vol. 
II.  p.  109,  b.]  Like  Prasiae  and  some  other  places 
on  this  part  of  the  Laconian  coast,  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Argives  in  the  time  of  the  Macedonian 
supremacy;  and  this  was  apparently  the  reason  why 
it  was  destroyed  by  Cleonymus,  the  son  of  Cleo- 
menes.  From  this  disaster  it  never  recovered.  Au- 
gustus made  it  one  of  the  Eleuthero-Laconian  towns ; 
but  Pausanias  found  in  it  nothing  to  mention  but  a 
temple  of  Apollo  at  the  end  of  the  harbour.  It  is 
now  called  HieraJea,  which  is  evidently  a corruption 
of  Zarax,  and  there  are  still  ruins  of  the  ancient 
town.  The  promontory  bears  the  same  name,  and 
the  port,  which  is  on  its  northern  side,  is  described 
as  small  but  well  sheltered.  Pausanias  says  that 
Zarax  was  100  stadia  from  Epidaurus  Limera,  but 
this  distance  is  too  great.  (Paus.  iii.  24.  § 1 ; 
comp.  i.  38.  § 4,  iii.  21.  § 7 ; Polyb.  iv.  36 ; Ptol. 
iii.  15.  § 10  ; Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  17  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  219  ; Boblaye,  Recherches, 
(^c.  p.  101;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  291.) 
ZARAX  MONS.  [Laconia,  p.  109,  b.] 
ZARGIDAVA  (ZapyiSava,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 15),  a 
town  of  Moesia  Inferior,  on  the  Danube.  [T.  H.  D.] 
ZARIASPA.  [Bactra.] 

ZARIASPAE.  [Bactra.] 

ZARIASPIS.  [Bactrus.] 
ZARMIZEGETHUSA.  [Sarmizegethcsa.] 
ZAUE'CES  (ZavrjKes,  Herod,  iv.  193),  a people 
of  Libya,  dwelling  in  a woody  and  mountainous 
country  abounding  in  wild  beasts,  to  the  S.  of  the 
subsequent  Roman  province  of  Africa,  and  near  the 
tribe  of  the  Maxyes.  A custom  prevailed  among 
them  for  the  women  to  drive  the  chariots  in  war; 
which  Heeren  conjectures  may  have  occasioned  the 
placing  of  the  Amazons  in  this  neighbourhood. 
(Ideen,  ii.  1.  p.  41.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZAUTHA.  [Zaitha.] 

ZEA  PORTUS.  [Athenae,  p.  304,  seq.] 
ZEBULON.  [Palaestina.] 

ZEGRENSH  (Zeypijvaiot,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 10),  a 
people  of  Mauretania  Tingitana.  [T.  H.  D.] 
ZEITHA  (Zeida,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 12),  a promontory 
of  the  Regio  Syrtica  forming  the  E.  point  of  the 
Syrtis  Minor.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZELA  (to  Zg\a),  a town  in  the  interior  of  Pontus, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Iris,  towards  the  Galatian  fron- 
tier, was  believed  to  have  been  erected  on  a mound 
constructed  by  Semiramis.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  5 61,  comp, 
pp.  512,  559.)  It  seems  to  have  originally  been  a 
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place  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Ana- 
itis,  to  whom  a temple  was  built  there  by  the  Per- 
sians in  commemoration  of  a victory  over  the  Sacae. 
The  chief  priest  of  this  temple  was  regarded  as  the 
sovereign  of  Zela  and  its  territory  (Z7j\7jTis).  Not- 
withstanding this,  however,  it  remained  a small 
place  until  Pompey,  after  his  victory  over  Mithri- 
dates,  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a city  by  increasing 
its  population  and  extending  its  walls.  Zela  is  ce- 
lebrated in  history  for  a victory  obtained  in  its 
vicinity  by  Mithridates  over  the  Romans  under 
Triarius,  and  still  more  for  the  defeat  of  Pharnaces, 
about  which  Caesar  sent  to  Rome  the  famous  report 
“ Veni,  Vidi,  Vici.”  (Plin.  vi.  3 ; Appian,  Mithrid. 
39  ; Plut.  Coes.  50  ; Dion  Cass.  xlii.  47,  where  the 
place  is  erroneously  called  ZeAeio ; Hirt.  Bell.  Alex. 
73,  where  it  is  called  Ziela;  Ptol.  v.  6.  § 10 
Hierocl.  p.  701 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  Zela  was  situ- 
ated at  a distance  of  four  days’  journey  (according 
to  the  Peut.  Table  80  miles)  from  Tavium,  and 
south-east  of  Amasia.  The  elevated  ground  on 
which  the  town  was  situated,  and  which  Strabo  calls 
the  mound  of  Semiramis,  was,  according  to  Hirtius, 
a natural  hill,  but  so  shaped  that  it  might  seem  to 
be  the  work  of  human  hands.  According  to  Ha- 
milton (^Researches,  i.  p.  306),  is  a black-coloured 
isolated  hill  rising  out  of  the  plain,  and  is  now 
crowned  with  a Turkish  fortress,  which  still  bears 
the  name  of  Zilleh.  [L.  S.] 

ZELA'SIUM.  [PosiDiuM,  p.  662,  No.  4.] 
ZELDEPA.  [Zaldapa.] 

ZELEIA  (ZeAeta),  a town  of  Troas,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Ida  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Aesepus, 
at  a distance  of  80  stadia  from  its  mouth.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  (II.  ii.  824,  iii.  103),  who  calls 
it  a holy  town.  (Comp.  Strab.  xii.  p.  565,  xiii. 
pp.  585, 587,  603  ; StepL  B.  s.  v.)  Arrian  (Anab.  i. 
13)  mentions  it  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Persian 
army  before  the  battle  of  the  Granicus  : it  existed 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  ; but  afterwards  it  disappears. 
Some  travellers  have  identified  it  with  the  modern 
Biga,  between  Bozaegee  and  Sorricui.  [L.  S.l 
ZELETIS.  [ZELA.J 

ZENOBII  INSULAE  (Zt]vo§Iov  vrjaia,  Ptol.  vi. 
7.  § 47),  seven  small  islands  lying  in  the  Sinus  Sa- 
chalites,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  (Cf. 
Arrian.  Per.  M.  Eryth.  p.  19.)  [V.] 

ZENODO'TIUM  (Ztivo86tiov,  Dion  Cass.  xl.  12; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.),  a strong  castle  in  the  upper  part  of 
Mesopotamia,  which  was  held  by  the  Parthians  dur- 
ing the  war  between  them  and  the  Romans  under 
Crassus.  It  is  called  by  Plutarch,  Zenodotia  (Crass. 
c.  17).  It  cannot  be  identified  with  any  modern 
site,  but  it  was,  probably,  not  far  distant  from 
Edessa.  [V.] 

ZENO'NIS  CHERSONESUS  (Ziivcovos  Xep(T6. 
V7]oros,  Ptol.  iii.  6.  § 4),  a point  of  land  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica  in  European  Sar- 
matia,  probably  the  narrow  tongue  of  Arabat,  be- 
tween the  Sea  of  Azof  md.  the  Putrid  Sea.  [T.H.D.] 
ZE'PHYRE,  a small  island  off  the  promontory 
Sammonium  in  Crete.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20.) 
ZEPHY'RIA.  [Halicarnassus.] 

ZEPHYTUUM  (Ze<f>vpioy'),  the  name  of  a great 
number  of  promontories,  as  1.  At  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  of  Myndus  in  Caria,  now 
called  Gumichle  or  Angeli.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  658.) 

2.  On  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  between  Cilicia  Tracheia 
and  Pedias,  a little  to  the  west  of  the  town  of  An- 
chiale.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  671.)  It  contained  a fort  of 
the  same  name,  and  was  120  stadia  from  Tarsus, 
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and  13  miles  east  of  Soli.  (Stadiasm.  § 157; 
Tab.  Peut. ; comp.  Scyl.  p.  40 ; Ptol.  v.  8.  § 4 ; 
Liv.  xxxiii.  20 ; Plin.  v.  22  ; Hierocl.  p.  704.) 
When  Pliny  (xxxiv.  50)  states  that  the  best  molyb- 
daena  was  prepared  at  Zephyrium,  he  no  doubt  al- 
ludes to  this  place,  since  we  know  from  Dioscorides 
(v.  100)  that  this  mineral  was  obtained  in  the 
neighbouring  hill  of  Corycus,  and  that  there  it  was 
of  excellent  quality.  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  214) 
looks  for  it  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mertin. 

3.  On  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Calycadnus.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  670 ; Ptol.  v.  8. 
§3.) 

4.  A town  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  60  stadia 
to  the  west  of  Cape  Carambis.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  P.  E. 
p.  15  ; Anon.  Peripl.  P.  p.  6 ; Ptol.  v.  4.  § 2.) 

5.  A town  and  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Pontus, 
in  the  country  of  the  Mosynoeci,  90  stadia  to  the 
west  of  Tripolis.  (Ptol.  v.  6.  § 11  ; Arrian,  Peripl. 
P.  E.  p.  17  ; Scylax,  p.  33  ; Anon.  Peripl.  P.  E. 
p.  1 3 ; Tab.  Pent.)  The  cape  still  bears  the  name 
of  Zafra  or  Zefreh,  and  Hamilton  (Researches,  i. 
p.  261)  regards  the  modern  Kaik  Liman  as  occu- 
pying the  site  of  the  ancient  Zephyrium.  [L.  S.] 

ZEPHYRIUM  PROMONTORIUM  (rb  Zecpipiov: 
Capo  di  Bruzzanx)),  a promontory  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  between  Locri  and  the 
SE.  corner  of  Bruttium.  It  is  mentioned  principally 
in  connection  with  the  settlement  of  the  Locrian  co- 
lonists in  this  part  of  Italy,  whose  city  thence 
derived  the  name  of  Locri  EpizBPHYRn.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  indeed,  these  colonists  settled  in 
the  first  instance  on  the  headland  itself,  which  had  a 
small  port  contiguous  to  it,  but  after  a short  time 
removed  to  the  site  of  their  permanent  city,  about 
15  miles  farther  N.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  259,  270.) 
The  Zephyrian  Promontory  is  mentioned  by  all  the 
geographers  in  describing  the  coast  of  Bruttium,  and 
is  undoubtedly  the  same  now  called  the  Capo  di 
Bruzzano,  a low  but  marked  headland,  about  10 
miles  N.  of  Cape  Spartivento,  which  forms  the 
SE.  extremity  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula.  (Strab. 

1.  c.;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10  ; Mel.  ii.  4.  § 8 ; Ptol.  iii. 
1.  § 10  ; Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ZEPHY'RIUM  (Ze<pvpiov  &Kpov,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 
5).  1.  A promontory  on  the  E.  part  of  the  N.  coast 

of  Crete,  near  the  town  of  Apollonia.  Now  Ponta 
di  Tigani. 

2.  A promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Cyprus,  near 
Paphos,  probably  the  cape  which  closes  the  bay  of 
Baffo  to  the  W.  (Ptol.  v.  14.  § 1 ; Strab.  xiv. 
p.  683.) 

3.  A promontory  in  the  E.  part  of  Cyrenaica,  150 
stadia  to  the  W.  of  Damis.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  799, 
who  attributes  it  to  Marmarica;  Ptol.  iv.  4.  § 5; 
Stadias.  M.  Magni,  §§  47,  48.)  Now  Cape  Derne. 

4.  Another  promontory  of  Cyrenaica,  with  a har- 
bour. (Strab.  xvii.  p.  838.) 

5.  A promontory  near  Little  Taposiris  in  Lower 
Aegypt,  having  a temple  of  Ai’sinoe- Aphrodite. 
(Strab.  xvii.  p.  800.)  Hence  that  goddess  derived 
the  epithet  of  Zephuritis  (Zetpvpiris,  Athen.  vii.  p. 
318,  D.;  Callim.  Ep.  31 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.'). 

6.  A town  of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica,  mentioned 

only  by  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  26).  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZERNES  (Zipvris,  Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  6.  p.  288), 
a fortress  in  Upper  Moesia,  apparently  the  present 
Old  Orsowa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tzema.  [T.H.D.] 

ZERYNTHUS  (ZiipwOos,  Lycophr.  77 ; Steph.  B. 
s.  V.'),  a town  of  Thrace  not  far  from  the  borders  of 
the  Aeniaues.  It  contained  a cave  of  Hecate,  a tern- 
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pie  of  Apollo,  and  another  of  Aphrodite,  which  two 
deities  hence  derived  the  epithet  of  Zerynthian. 
(Cf.  Liv.  xxxviii.  41 ; Ov.  Trist.  i.  10.  19;  Tzetz. 
ad  Lycophr.  449,  958.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZESUTERA  (/«.  Hier.  p.  602),  a town  in  the 
SE.  of  Thrace,  on  the  Egnatian  Way,  between  Apri 
and  Siracellae,  which  Lapie  identifies  with  Kahra- 
man.  [J.  R.] 

ZEUGITANA  REGIO,  the  more  northern  part 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Africa.  Pliny  seems  to 
be  the  earliest  writer  who  mentions  the  name  of 
Zeugitana  (v.  4.  s.  3).  A town  of  Zeugis  is  mentioned 
by  Aethicus  {Cosmogr.  p.  63),  and  a Zeagitanus,  ap- 
parently a mountain,  by  Solinus  (“  a pede  Zeugi- 
tano,”  c.  27),  which  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the 
Mons  Ziguensis  of  Victor  (t?e  Persec.  Vandal,  iii.), 
the  present  Zow^wan;  and  according  to  Shaw 
(Travels,  i.  p.  191,  sq.),  if  the  existence  of  a town 
or  mountain  so  named  is  not  altogether  problema- 
tical, the  province  probably  derived  its  name  from 
either  one  or  the  other.  The  district  was  bounded  on 
the  S.  by  Byzacium,  on  the  W.  by  Numidia,  from 
which  it  was  divided  by  the  river  Tusca  (now  Zaine), 
and  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  the  Mare  Internum.  After 
the  time  of  Caesar  it  appears  to  have  been  called 
Provincia  Vetus,  or  Africa  Propria,  as  opposed  to 
the  later  acquired  Numidia.  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  10; 
Plin.  1.  c. ; Mela,  i.  7.)  Strabo  mentions  it  only  as 
p Kapxn^ovia,  or  the  province  of  Carthage  (vi.  p. 
267,  &c.).  It  embraced  the  modern  Frigeah  (which 
is  doubtless  a corruption  of  the  ancient  name  of  Af- 
rica) or  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis. 
Zeugitana  was  watered  by  the  Bagradas,  and  was  a 
very  fertile  country.  There  were  no  towns  of  im- 
portance in  the  interior,  but  on  the  coast  we  find 
Siagul,  Neapolis,  Curubis,  Aspis  or  Clupea,  Carpis, 
Tunes,  Carthago,  Castra  Cornelia,  Utica,  and  Hippo 
Diarrhytus.  For  further  particulars  concerning  this 
province  see  Africa.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZEUGMA.  1.  (2607^0,  Ptol.  v.  15.  § 14),  a 
town  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  in  the  province 
of  Cyrrhestica,  in  Syria.  It  derived  its  name  from 
a bridge  of  boats  which  was  here  laid  across  the 
Euphrates,  and  which  in  the  course  of  time  became 
the  sole  passage  over  the  river,  when  the  older  one 
at  Thapsacus,  2000  stadia  to  the  S.,  had  become 
impracticable,  or  at  all  events  very  dangerous,  owing 
to  the  spreading  of  the  Arabian  hordes.  (Plin.  v.  24. 
s.  21 ; Strab.  xvi.  p.  746;  Steph.  B.  5.  v.')  Zeugma 
lay  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  opposite  to 
Apamea,  72  miles  SW.  of  Samosata,  175  miles  NE. 
of  the  maritime  Seleucia,  and  36  miles  N.  of  Hiera- 
polis.  (Plin.  1.  c.,  and  v.  12.  s.  13  ; Strab.  xvi.  p. 
749 ; Tab.  Pent.')  It  was  therefore  opposite  to  the 
modern  Bir  or  Biredsjih,  which  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Apamea.  (Cf.  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  x.  p. 
944,  seq.)  In  the  time  of  Justinian,  Zeugma  had 
fallen  into  decay,  but  was  restored  by  that  emperor. 
Procop.  de  Aed.  ii.  9,  p.  237,  ed.  Bonn.)  (Cf. 
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Polyb.  V.  43  ; Dion  Cass.  xl.  17,  xlix.  19  ; Lucan, 
viii.  236;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  184,  185,  &c.) 

2.  A place  in  Dacia.  (Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 10).  Man- 
ner! (iv.  p.  210)  identifies  it  with  the  Pons  Augusti 
of  the  Geogr.  Rav.  (iv.  14)  and  Tab.  Pent.;  con- 
cerning which  see  above,  p.  656.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZICCHI  (ZiKxo'i,  Arrian,  Perip.  P.  Eux.  p.  19), 
ZINCHI  (Zi7xoi,  Ptol.  V.  9.  § 18),  or  ZINGI  (Plin. 
vi.  7.  s.  7),  a savage  piratical  tribe  of  Asiatic  Sar- 
matia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  between 
Sanigae  and  Achaei.  They  are  called  by  Procopius 
Zfixot  and  ZrjKxoi  (B.  Goth.  iv.  4,  B.  Pers.  ii.  29), 
and  by  Strabo,  Zvyo'i  (i.  p.  129,  xi.  pp.  492,  495),  if, 
indeed,  he  means  the  same  people,  as  he  places  them 
in  the  interior  on  the  Caucasus.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZIGAE,  a people  of  Sarmatia,  on  the  Tanais 
(Plin.  vi.  7.  s.  7).  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZIGERE,  a place  in  Lower  Moesia,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Axiopolis  (Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18).  [T.H.D.] 
ZIGUENSIS  MONS.  [Zeugitana.] 

ZIKLAG,  a town  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (Jos. 
xix.  5),  which  at  first  belonged  to  the  Philistine 
city  of  Gath  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  5),  but  was  annexed  to 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  David.  (1  Chron.  xii.  1.) 
It  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  called  Se/ceAAa  by 
Josephus  (Ant.  vi.  14)  and  heKcXa  by  Stephanas  B. 
It  is  now  entirely  destroyed.  (Robinson,  Travels, 
ii.  p.  424.)  [V.] 

ZILIA  (Mel.  iii.  10  ; ZtXela  or  Ai^ela,  Ptol.  iv.  1. 
§ 2),  a river  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mauretania  Tingi- 
tana,  which  fell  into  the  sea  near  the  town  of  the 
same  name,  N.  of  the  Lixius.  It  is  still  called  Ar~ 
Zila.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZILIA  (Mel.  iii.  10  ; ZiXia,  ZiKetai,  and  ZetAia, 
Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 13,  viii.  13.§  4;  ZtjAjs  and  ZeKps,  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  827,  iii.  p.  140),  a town  of  some  importance 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  like-named  river,  and  on  the  road  from 
Lix  to  Tingis,  from  which  latter  place  it  was  24  miles 
distant (/^m.  Ant.-p.  8,  where,  and  in  Plin.  v.  1.  s.  1, 
it  is  called  Zilis).  It  was  founded  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  made  a colony  by  the  Romans,  with  the 
surname  of  Julia  Constantia.  (Plin.  1.  c.')  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (iii.  p.  140),  the  Romans  trans- 
planted the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  some  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Tingis,  to  Julia  Joza  in  Spain.  The  place  is 
still  called  Azzila,  Azila,  Ar-Zila.  [T.  H.  D.] 
ZIMARA  (Zipapa),  a town  in  Armenia  Minor, 
on  the  road  from  Satala  to  Melitena,  between  Ana- 
tiba  and  Teucira  (It.  Ant.  p.  208  ; Ptol.  v.  7.  § 2 ; 
Tab.  Pent.')  The  exact  site  is  still  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty, some  finding  traces  of  it  near  Pashash,  others 
near  Divriki,  and  others  near  Kemakh.  (Ritter, 
Erdkunde,  x.  p.  800.)  [L.  S ] 

ZINGIS  PROMONTORTUM  (Zlyy^s  Ptol.  i.  17. 
§ 9,  iv.  7.  § 11),  probably  the  Modern  Maroe,  was  a 
headland  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  about  lat. 
10°  N.  It  was  conspicuous  from  its  forked  head 
and  its  elevation  above  a level  shore  of  nearly  400 
miles  in  extent.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ZIOBERIS,  a small  river  of  Parthia  mentioned  by 
Cui-tius  (vi.  4.  § 4).  It  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Stiboites  (SrtgoiTTjs)  of  Diodorus  (xvii.  75),  which 
flowed  under  the  earth  in  some  places,  and  at  length 
fell  into  the  Rhidagus  (Curt.  vi.  4.  § 6).  [V.j 
ZION.  [Sion.] 

ZIPH.  [SiPH.] 

ZIPHA  (Zi(/)a,  Zu(f)a,  or  Zicpap,  Ptol.  iv.  8.  § 6), 
a mountain  in  the  interior  of  Libya.  [T.  H.  D.] 
ZIPHE'NE  (Zi(pT}V7},  Joseph.  Antiq.  vi.  13),  a 
district  of  Palaestina,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mt. 


COIN  OF  ZEUGMA. 


ZIKIDAVA. 

Carmel,  which  probably  took  its  name  from  Ziph. 
(Josh.  XV.  14.)  Steph.  Byz.  notices  it,  quoting 
from  Josephus.  [Siph.]  [V.] 

ZIRIDAVA  (Zip'iSava,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 8),  a town 
in  Dacia,  most  probably  Szereka  on  the  Broosch 
(cf.  Katancsich,  Istri  Accolae,  ii.  p.  296).  [T.H.D.] 
ZIRINAE  (Tab.  Peut.;  Zeipivia,  Steph.  B.  p.  287 ; 
Zernae,  with  various  readings,  in  It.  Ant.  p.  322),  a 
town  in  Thrace,  on  the  Hebrus,  between  Trajano- 
polis  and  Plotinopolis.  Reichard  places  it  on  the 
site  of  Zernits  ; but  Lapie  identifies  it  with  Terma- 
litza.  [J.  R.] 

ZITHA,  or  ZEITHA  (ZdBa,  Ptol.  v.  18.  § 6),  a 
small  place  in  Mesopotamia  near  the  Euphrates,  no- 
ticed by  Ptolemy.  It  is  in  all  probability  the  same 
as  the  Sitha  of  Zosimus  (iii.  15).  [V.] 

ZITHA  (ZeT0o,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 12),  a promontory 
in  Africa  Propria  between  the  two  Syrtes  and  W. 
of  Sabathra.  On  it  lay  the  place  called  Pons 
Zitha.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZOARA  (Zodpa,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  a small  town  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  Lacus  Asphaltites  in  Judaea, 
to  which  Lot  escaped  from  the  burning  of  Sodom. 
(Gen.  xiv.  2,  8,  xix.  22.)  Josephus,  in  describing 
the  same  lake,  states  that  it  extends  /nexpt  Zodpuv 
’Apa§'ias  (iv.  c.  27).  During  the  latter  times  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  there  was  a guard  maiiftained  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  a corps  of  native  mounted 
bowmen  (“  Equites  sagittarii  Indigenae  Zoarae”), 
who  were  under  the  command  of  the  Dux  Palaes- 
tinae.  (Notit.  Imper.')  [V.] 

ZOELAE,  a town  of  the  Astures  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  noted  for 
the  cultivation  of  flax.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  xix.  1. 
s.  2;  comp.  Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  xvi.  p.  17;  Inscr.  in 
Spon.  Misc.  p.  278.  3 ; Orelli,  no.  156.)  [T.H.D.] 

ZOE'TIA.  [Megalopolis,  p.  309,  b.] 

ZOMBIS  (ZopSis,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  a small  place 
in  Upper  Media,  noticed  by  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6).  [V.] 
ZONE  (Plin.  iv.  11.  s.  18  ; Mela,  ii.  2.  § 8 ; 
Z(tiV7},  Herodot.  vii.  59  ; Scyl.  p.  27  ; Steph.  B. 
p.  291  ; Schol.  Nicand.  Ther.  462  ; Schol.  Apoll. 
Rhod.  i.  29),  a town  on  the  S.  coast  of  Thrace,  on 
a promontory  of  the  same  name,  a short  distance  to 
the  W.  of  the  entrance  of  the  Lacus  Stentoris. 
According  to  Apollonius  and  Mela  (ll.  cc.)  it  was  to 
this  place  that  the  woods  followed  Orpheus,  when 
set  in  motion  by  his  wondrous  music.  [J.  R.] 
ZORAMBUS  (ZwpdjuSos),  a small  stream  on  the 
coast  of  Gedrosia,  mentioned  by  Marcian  (Peripl.  c. 
29,  ed.  Muller),  called  Zorambes  by  Ptolemy  (vi. 
8.  § 9).  [V.] 

ZORLANAE  (Tab.  Pent.  ; in  Geog.  Rav.  v.  12, 
Strolanae),  a place  in  Thrace,  on  the  road  from  Sira- 
cellae  to  Aenus.  [J.  R.] 

ZOROANDA  (Plin.  vi.  27.  s.  31),  a place  on  the 
range  of  Mount  Taurus,  where  the  Tigris  fell  into  a 
cavern,  and  reappeared  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain ; perhaps  the  spot  discovered  by  Rich,  1 1 
leagues  from  Julamerik,  where  an  eastern  tributary 
of  the  Tigris  suddenly  falls  into  a chasm  in  the 
mountain.  (Rich,  A'oorcZistora,  i.  p.  378;  cf.  Ritter, 
Erdk.  X.  p.  86,  seq. ; D’Anville,  VEuphr.  et  le  Tigre, 
p.  74.)  [J.  R.] 

ZOSTER.  [Attica,  p.  330,  b.] 
ZUCHABBARI  (Zovxd§§api,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 20), 
a mountain  at  the  S.  borders  of  the  Regio  Syr- 
tica.  [T.  H.  D.] 


ZYMETHUS.  1339 

ZUCHABBARI.  [Succabar.] 

ZUCHIS  (Zovxis,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  835),  a lake 
400  stadia  long,  with  a town  of  the  same  name  upon 
it,  in  Libya,  not  far  from  the  Lesser  Syrtis.  Stephaims 
B.  (p.  290)  mentions  only  the  town,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  was  noted  for  its  purple  dyes  and  salt 
fish.  It  seems  to  be  the  place  called  Xov^is  by 
Ptolemy  (iv.  3.  § 41.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZUGAR  (Zuvyap,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 40),  a town  of 
Africa  Propria,  between  the  rivers  Bagradas  and 
Triton.  ^ [T.  H.  D.] 

ZUMI  (Zovfioi'),  a German  tribe  occupying  a 
district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lugii,  are  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  209),  the  only  author  that 
notices  them,  as  having  been  subdued  by  Marobo- 
duus.  [L.  S.] 

ZUPHONES(Zou0«//€j,Diod.  xx.38),  aNumidian 
tribe  in  the  vicinity  of  Carthage.  [T.  H.  D.] 
ZURMENTUM  (Zovpjxevrov,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 37), 
a town  of  Byzacium,  in  Africa  Propria,  lying  to  the 
S.  of  Hadrumetum.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZUROBARA  (Zovp6€apa,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 9),  a town 
of  Dacia,  situated  where  the  Marosch  falls  into  the 
Theiss.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZUSIDAVA  (ZovaiBava,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 8),  a town 
of  Dacia,  probably  on  the  site  of  the  ruins  called 
Tschetatie  de  Pomunt,  below  Burlau  (cf.  Ukert,  iii. 
pt.  ii.  p.  621).  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZYDRE'TAE  (ZvBprjTai  or  ZvBpeirai,  Arrian, 
Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.  p.  11),  a people  of  Colchis, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  Phasis,  and  between  the  Machelones  and  the 
Lazi.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZYGANTIS  (Zvyayris,  Hecat.  Fr.  ap.  Steph.  B. 
p.  290),  a town  of  Libya,  whose  inhabitants  were 
noted  for  their  preparation  of  honey.  Hence  Klausen 
(ad  Hecat.  p.  134)  identifies  them  with  the  Gyzantes 
of  Herodotus  (iv.  194),  on  the  W.  side  of  the  lake 
Tritonis,  of  whom  that  historian  relates  the  same 

thing.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZYGENSES  (Zvyeis,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 22),  a people 
on  the  coast  of  the  Libyan  Nomos  in  Marma- 
rica.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZYGI  (Zvyol,  Strab.  xi.  p.  496),  a wild  and 

savage  people  on  the  Pontus  Euxinus  in  Asiatic 
Sarmatia,  and  on  the  heights  stretching  from  the 
Caucasus  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus.  They  were 
partly  nomad  shepherds,  partly  brigands  and  pirates, 
for  which  latter  vocation  they  had  ships  specially 
adapted  (cf.  Id.  ii.  129,  xi.  492,  xvii.  839).  Ste- 
phanus  B.  (p.  290)  says  that  they  also  bore  the 
name  of  Zvypiavoi ; and  we  find  the  form  Zygii 
(Zvyioi)  in  Dionysius  (Perieg.  687)  and  Avienns 
(Descrip.  Orb.  871).  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZYGOPOLIS  (^vydiroXis,  Strab.  xii.  p.  548),  a 
town  in  Pontus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Colchis. 
Stephanus  B.  (p.  290)  conjectures  that  it  was  in  the 
territory  of  the  Zygi,  which,  however,  does  not  agree 
with  Strabo’s  description.  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZYGRIS  (Zvy pis,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 4),  a village 

on  the  coast  of  the  Libyan  Nomos  in  Marmarica, 
which  seems  to  have  given  name  to  the  people  called 
Zvgritae  dwelling  there  (Zvypirai,  Ptol.  ib.  § 
22.)  [T.  H.  D.] 

ZYGRITAE.  [Zygris.] 

ZYMETHUS  (ZvfiTjOoSj  Ptol.  iv.  4.  § 11),  a town 
in  the  interior  of  Cyrenaica.  [T.  H.  D.] 
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INDEX. 


In  this  Index,  modern  names  are  distinguished  from  ancient  by  being  printed  in  italics . The  references  are  to 
the  6rst  volume,  unless  they  have  ii.  prefixed.  The  letter  a refers  to  the  first  column  of  the  page,  b to  the  second. 

Names  which  occur  in  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  Work  itself  appear  in  the  Index  only  when  additional 
information  respecting  them  is  given  incidentally  in  other  articles. 


Aa,  ii.  917,  a. 

Abahdeh,  ii.  1286,  b. 
Abacaenum,  ii.  987,  a. 
Abalus,  380,  b. 

Abana,  ii.  1072,  b. 

Abaris,  43,  b. 

Abasci,  €43,  a. 

Abbasia,  602,  b. 

Abbasin,  ii.  904,  a. 

Abbatone,  Monte,  468,  b. 
Abd-el-Kader,  ii.  1208,  a. 
'Aid  er-Rabbi,  ii.  377,  b. 
Abddaciz,  El  Valle  de,  ii. 
421,  b. 

Abdera,  ii.  1190,  a. 
Abelterium,  ii,  220,  a. 
Abensberg,  7,  b. 
Aberdeenshire,  772,  a j ii. 
1276,  a. 

Abergavenny,  1004,  a. 
Ahernethy,  ii.  1307,  b. 

Abia,  ii.  345,  b. 

Abida,  ii.  1076,  b. 

Abieta,  ii.  7,  b. 

Abii  Scythae,  ii.  943,  b. 

Abil  or  IbeUeUHawa,  ii.  232, 

b. 

Abil  or  Ibel-eUKamkh,  ii. 
232,  b. 

Abila,  ii.  1076,  b. 

Abinta,  ii.  7,  b. 

Abissa,  380,  a. 

Abisso,  1039,  b;  ii.  986,  a. 
Abkhasia,  643,  a. 

Ablois,  400,  b. 

Abn-Goosh,  824,  b. 

Abobrica,  934,  b. 

Aboccis  or  Abuncis,  60,  b. 
Abonitichos,  ii.  547,  b. 
Aboosimbel,  4,  b ; 60,  b. 
Aborangi,  80,  a. 
Abou-Betleu,  ii.  1129,  b. 
Aboukir,  501,  b. 

Abousir,  ii.  642,  a. 

Abrantes,  187,  a j ii.  219,  b; 

il.  1237,  b. 

Abrincatui,  218,  b. 
Abrostola,  931,  a. 

Abrucefia,  ii.  1326,  b. 
Abruxzo,  ii.  667,  b. 

Abruzxo  Cileriore,  915,  b. 
Absyrtides,  ii.  74,  a. 

Abu  Dis,  371,  b. 

Abulliunie,  161,  b ; 406,  b. 
Abus,  Mt;  188,  a. 
Abuschaar,  ii.  387,  b. 
Abushir,  1065,  b ; ii.  332,  a ; 

ii.  509,  a. 

Abydus,  40,  a. 

Abyla,  ii.  298,  a. 

Abyssinia,  57,  a;  976,  a. 
Acacesium,  192,  b. 

Academy  (Athens),  303,  a. 
Acalandrus,  ii.  209,  b. 
Acamantis,  729,  a. 

Acamas,  Cape,  729,  b. 
Acampis,  ii.  653,  b. 
Acampsis,  216,  b. 

Acarra,  17,  a. 


Accous,  241,  b. 

Accua,  167,  a. 

Acelum,  ii.  1275,  b. 
Acerenxa,  19,  b. 

Acerra,  11,  b. 

Acesines,  61,  a;  502,  a;  ii. 
985,  b. 

Acestaei,  ii.  987,  a. 

Achaea,  705,  b. 

Achaei,  572,  b ; ii.  917,  b. 
Acharnae,  18,  a ; 326,  a. 
Acharnian  Gate  (Athens), 
263,  b. 

Achates,  ii.  985,  b. 

Acherini,  ii.  987,  a. 
Acherontia,  167,  a. 

Achillis  Insula,  20,  b. 
Achlado  Kampos,  1108,  a, 
Achman-Tanah,  ii.  328,  b. 
Achmeschid,  Gulf  of,  ii.  1087, 
£1* 

Achne,  566,  a. 

Achradina  (Syracuse),  ii. 
1063,  b. 

Achzib,  802,  b ; ii.  607,  a. 
Acidava,  744,  b. 

Acidii,  ii.  1295,  b. 
Acimincum,  ii.  542,  a. 
Acinasis,  ii.  6o8,  b. 

Acinipo,  583,  a. 

Acinippo,  5«3,  a. 

Aciris,  ii.  209,  b. 

Acis,  ii.  986,  a. 

Acithius,  ii.  985,  b. 
Ackermann,  ii.  1248,  a. 
Acmonia,  744,  b. 

Acontisma,  807,  b ; ii.  1299, 
a. 

Acontium,  192,  b. 

Acontium,  Mt.,  412,  a 
Acoraca,  ii.  1076,  a. 

Acqua  Sparta,  527,  a. 
Acquanile,  1 103,  a. 
Acquataccia,  106,  a. 

; Acque  Dolci,  72,  b. 

Acque  Grandi,  21,  a. 

Acqui,  169,  b ; ii.  188,  a,  b ; 
ii.  1296,  b. 

Acqui  di  Bcnetutti,  ii.  912,  a. 
Acra,  422,  a;  ii.  297,  b. 
Acrabata,  ii.  532,  b. 
Acrabatta,  ii.  .532,  a. 
Acrabbim,  ii.  529,  b. 

Acrae,  67,  a ; ii.  987,  a,  b. 
Acraephium,  219,  b. 
Acragas,  ii.  985,  b. 

; Acre,  1 1 , a. 

Acremonte,  21,  b. 

Acri  or  Agri,  21,  a. 

.4criae,  ii.  112,  b. 
Acridophagi,  58,  a. 

Acritas,  ii.  341,  b. 
Acro-Lochias,  90,  a. 
Acropolis  (Athens),  255,  a. 
Actium,  10,  b, 

Agvaka,  1006,  b. 

Acunum,  ii.  449,  a. 
Acusiorum  Colonia,  577,  a. 

I Ad,  178,  a. 


Ad  Aquas,  744,  b j 934,  a. 

.'Vd  Duos  Pontes,  934,  b. 

Ad  Martis,  110,  a. 

Ad  Mediam,  744,  b. 

Ad  Monilia,  ii.  188,  b. 

Ad  Navalia,  ii.  188,  b. 

Ad  Putea,  582,  a. 

Ad  VII.  Aras,  ii.  219,  b. 

Ad  Solaria,  ii.  188,  b. 

Ad  Taum,  442,  b. 

Ad  Tricesimum,  111,  a. 

Ad  Turrem,  ii.  600,  a. 

Ad  Turres,  ii.  219,  b. 
Adacha,  ii.  1076,  b. 

Adada,  ii.  1076,  b. 

Adala,  321,  a. 

Adalia,  320,  b ; ii.  538,  b. 
Adalia,  Bay  of,  634,  b. 
Adam's  Peak,  ii.  1093,  a. 
Adamas,  ii.  46,  b. 

Adar,  ii.  529,  b. 

Adda,  24,  b. 

Addanis,  521,  a. 

Adeba,  ii.  31,  a. 

Adeisathri,  ii.  48,  a. 
Adelsberg,  ii.  643,  a. 

Aden,  24,  b ; 181,  b. 

Aderno,  25,  b ; ii.  987,  a. 
Adertisus  Pagus,  319,  b. 
Adhem,  ii.  485,  a. 

Adiabarae,  60,  a. 

Adienus,  ii.  658,  b. 

Adige,  309,  a ; ii.  1275,  a. 
Adisathrus,  M.,  ii.  46,  b. 
Adjisu,  ii.  709,  b. 

'Adlan,  ii.  494,  a. 

Adnon,  or  Adloun,  ii.  606,  b. 
Adonaea  (Rome),  ii.  806,  a. 
Adonis,  ii.  606,  a. 

Adour,  170,  a;  336,  a. 

Adous,  337,  a ; 348,  b. 

Adra,  2,  b;  ii.  1076,  b. 
Adrama,  ii.  1076,  b. 
Adramitae,  181,  b, 

Adramiii,  25,  a. 

Adranum,  ii.  987,  a. 
Adranus,  ii.  985,  a. 

Adrapsa,  365,  a. 

Adratum,  25,  a. 

Adria,  ii.  628,  b. 

Adria,  26,  a. 

Adriana,  Privata  (Rome),  ii. 
822,  a. 

Adrianople,  1023,  b. 
Adriatic,  27,  a. 

Adrum,  fiumen.  Ad,  li.  220, 

a. 

Adsaneta,  ii.  1035,  b. 

Adula,  Mons,  107,  a. 

Adule,  347,  b. 

Adummim,  ii.  529,  b. 
Adyrmachidae,  ii.  277,  b. 
Aebura,  525,  b. 

Aecae,  167,  a;  ii.  1294,  a. 
Aeculanum,  ii.  896,  b. 
Aedepsus,  827,  b. 

Aedonia  ii.  277,  b ; 641,  a. 
Aedonia,  Ps.  ii.  277,  b. 
Aega,  498,  a. 


Aegae,  14,  b ; 624,  a;  872,  b 
Aegaeae,  53,  a. 

Aegaleum,  ii.  341,  b. 
Aegeira,  14,  b. 

Aegeus,  Gate  of  (Athens), 
263,  b. 

Aegialus,  ii.  547,  b. 

Aegida,  ii.  73,  b. 

Aegila,  32,  b. 

Aegileia,  32,  b. 

Aegilia,  331,  a. 

Aegilips,  ii.  97,  b. 

Aegilium,  -509,  a. 

Aegilus,  32,  b. 

Aeginium,  ii.  1170,  a. 
Agiroessa,  63,  a. 

Aegirus,  ii.  165,  b. 
Aegithallus,  ii.  985,  a. 
Aegitium,  67,  a j ii.  203,  a. 
Aegys,  192,  b. 

Aegytae,  192,  b. 

Aegium,  14,  a,  b. 
Aelaniticus,  Sinus,  174,  b. 
Aelea,  il.  237,  a. 

Aelia,  ii.  1157,  a. 

Aelius,  Pons  (Rome),  ii. 
850,  a. 

Aemilia,  Basilica  (Rome),  ii. 
787,  b. 

Aemilia,  Porticus  (Rome), 
ii.  812,  a. 

Aemilius,  Pons  (Rome),  ii. 
848,  a. 

Aemines,  ii.  1113,  b. 
Aemona,  ii.  542,  a;  ii.  461,  b. 
Aenus,  587,  b j ii.  1 190,  a, 
b. 

Aenyra,  ii.  1136,  a. 

Aeolis,  ii.  389,  a. 

Aepeia,  730,  a;  ii.  1191,  b. 
Aepy,  821,.  b. 

Aequa,  496,  a. 

Aequum,  748,  a. 

Aesarus,  450  b. 

Aesculapius,  Temple  of 
(Rome),  ii.  840,  b. 
Aeseitae,  181,  a. 

Aesernia,  ii.  896,  a. 

Aesica,  ii.  1256,  b. 

Aesim,  Ad,  ii.  1301,  b. 
Aesinus,  56,  a. 

Aesis,  or  Aesium,  ii.  1317,  b. 
Aesones,  ii.  32,  a. 

Aesonis,  ii.  1170,  a. 

Aestraei,  ii.  512,  a. 

Aethiopia,  976,  a. 

Aex,  ii.  282,  a. 

Aexone,  327,  b. 

Aezari,  ii.  278,  a. 

Affghans,  243,  a. 

Agile,  67,  a. 

Affltano,  Monte,  67,  a. 
Afghanistan,  209,  b ; ii.  652, 

a. 

Afijum  Karahissar,  ii.  1035, 

b. 

Afiom  Cara-hissar,\\.&lb,2L. 
Afiom  Kara-Hissar,  116,  h, 
Afka,  157,  a. 
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Africae,  Caput  (Rome),  ii. 
818,  b. 

Afrikeah,  68,  b. 

Afrin,  ii.  1075,  b. 

Afun,  ii.  485,  b. 

Afzia,  ii.  484,  b. 

Agader,  ii.  718,  a. 

Agadir,  593,  a. 

Agamede,  ii.  165,  b. 

Agata  dei  Go  ft,  Sta,  ii.  896,  b. 
Agatha,  ii.  1308,  a. 
Agathyrna,  ii.  986,  b. 
Agathyrsi,  ii.  916,  b. 

Agavi,  4,  a. 

Agay,  309,  a. 

Agdami,  ii.  284,  b. 

Agde,  187,  b ; ii.  1308,  a. 
Agdinitis,  521,  a. 

Agen,  Ti,  b;  4.57,b;  ii.441,b. 
Ager  Soudah,  ii.  1087,  a. 
Aghaliman,  1090,  a. 
j^hia,  327,  b ; ii.  320,  a ; ii. 
592,  a. 

Aghia  Kyrtaki,  128,  a. 

Aghia  Thymia,  ii.  386,  b. 
Aghion  Oros,  Gulf  of,  ii. 
1006,  b. 

Aghirmisch  Daghi,  623,  b ; 

ii.  1110,  a. 

Aghous,  ii.  390,  a. 

Aghri  Tag/i,  7,  a ; 215,  b. 
Aginnum,  457,  b ; ii.  441,  b. 
Agiria,  582,  a. 

Aglasoun,  ii.  873,  a. 
Aglaurium  (Athens),  286,  b. 
Agnalvar,  ii.  220,  a. 
Agnavae,  744,  b. 

Agneum,  705,  b. 

Agnone,  172,  a. 

Agnus,  3'^7,  b. 

Agogna,  497,  a. 

Agonensis,  Forta  (Rome), 
ii.  757,  a. 

Agora,  ii.  1190,  a. 

Agora  (Athens),  293,  b. 
Agoritae,  ii.  917,  b. 

Agosta,  ii.  311,  a. 

Agrae,  327,  b. 

Agrae  (Athens),  302,  b. 
Agraei,  181,  a. 

Agramaut,  254,  b. 
Agrapidho-Khori,  ii.  682,  a. 
Agri,  ii.  209,  b. 

Agrianes,  ii.  512,  a;  ii. 
1178,  a. 

Agri-bagh,  7,  a ; 215,  b. 
Agriniuin,  67,  a. 

Agrippa,  Pedestal  of, 
(Athens,)  270,  b. 

Agrippae,  Campus  (Rome), 
ii.  839,  b. 

Agrippae,  Thermae  (Rome), 
ii.  847,  a. 

Agroeira,  321,  a. 

Agryle,  327,  b. 

Agubeni,  181,  a. 

Agueda,  ii.  220,  a. 

Aguilar,  ii.  64,  a, 

Agulas,  Puerto  de,  ii.  1326,  b, 
Agulenilxa,  843,  b. 

Agulon,  346,  b. 

Agunto,  11 1,  a. 

Aguntum,  ii.  448,  a. 

Agylla,  466,  b. 

Agyriuin,  ii.  986,  b. 

Ahatkoi,  21,  a. 
Ahmed-nagar,  ii.  47,  a;  ii. 
482,  b. 

Ai  Andhrea,  ii.  160,  a. 

Ai  Janni,  ii.  1151,  a. 

Ai  Petri,  i\.  1112,  a. 

Ai  Vasili,  10,  b ; 804,  b. 

Aia  or  L'aia,  1065,  b. 

Aia  Barun,  ii.  1111,  b. 
Aia-burun,  70H,  a. 

Aia  Kyriake,  ii.  341,  b. 
Ajan,  354,  a. 

Aianni,  1051,  a. 

Aianteion,  423,  b. 
Ajasmat-koi,  53,  a. 

Aidin,  ii.  243,  b. 

Aidinjik,  740,  a. 

Aidos  or  Avido,  7,  b. 

Ajeby,  337,  a. 

Ajebby,  ii.  1327,  a, 

Aigues  Mo  tes,  ii.  656,  b. 
Aiguillon,  L.,  ii.  629,  b. 


Ajmir,  ii.  692,  b. 

'Ain-dor,  ii.  395,  b. 
Ain-el-Ghaxah,  ii.  277,  b. 

' Ain  el-Hiyeh,  ii.  270,  b. 

' Ain-el-Weiabeh,  ii.  103,  b. 
'Ain-er-Ressul,  ii.  529,  b. 
Ain  Ersen,  45,  a. 

' Ain-es- Sultan,  ii.  15,  b. 

' Ain-et-Tin,  504,  b. 

'Ain  Etan,  855,  ?. 

'Ain  Hajla,  396.,  a. 
Ain-Haxel,  ii.  \}J,  a. 
'Ain-Jidi,  124,  b. 

' Ain-Jidiy,  826,  b. 

'Ain  Kades  or  Kudes,  ii.  103, 
b. 

Ain  or  Kusr  Hajlah,  ii.629, 

b. 

Ain  Semit,  ii.  1001,  b, 

'Ain  Shems,  399,  b. 

Ain  Tab,  147,  b ; ii.  439,  b. 
Ainadsjik,  ii.  419,  a. 

Aintab,  147,  b ; ii.  439,  b. 
Aio  Mamas,  ii.  481,  a. 

Aio  Merkurio,  330,  a. 

Aio  Vlasi,  ii.  542,  b. 
Aiquieres,  ii.  1238,  b. 

Aire,  ii.  1308,  a. 

Airuruk,  ii.  II,  b. 

Aisme,  352,  a. 

Aisne,  352,  b. 

Aissumin,  169,  b. 
Aiteachtuath,  320,  b. 
Aithodor,  Cape,  ii.  1112,  a. 
Air,  169,  b. 

Aju-dagh,  ii.  1112,  a. 
Ak-Dagh,  ii.  1124,  a. 
Ak-Ketjel,  ii.  1155,  a. 
Ak-serai,  193,  b. 

Ak.su,  248,  b;  471,  a;  594,  a. 
Akaba,  49,  a. 

Akabah,  Gulf  of  , 174,  b. 
Akabet  et  Kebira,  732,  a. 
Akburun,  ii.  558,  b. 
Akhaltskat,  1004,  a. 

Akhino,  804,  b. 

Akhissar,  ii.  1194,  a. 
Akhmim,  ii.  543,  b. 

Akjah  Kaleh.  672,  b. 

Ahjah  Task,  651,  a. 

Akiali,  132,  b. 

Akibi,  ii.  916,  b. 

Akir,  805,  a. 

Akka,  11,  a. 

Akkerhuf,  363,  a. 

Akkerman,  ii.  419,  a. 

Akra,  74,  a. 

Akrata.  13,  b : 30,  b. 
Akridha,  ii  36,  b ; ii.  223,  b. 
Akroteri,  524,  a;  789,  a. 
Akshehr,  147,  a;  ii.  600,  b. 
Aksu,  248,  b ; 477,  a ; 594,  a. 
Aktagh,  ii.  506,  a. 

Akte,  477,  b. 

Akliar,  Roads  of,  ii.  11 10,  b. 
AI  Hathr,  319,  a. 

AI  Ueimar,  359,  b j 363,  a. 
AI  Thera,  158,  a. 

AI  Madain,  715,  a. 

AI  Nalroun,  733,  b. 

Alaba,  582,  a. 

Alab  inda,  239,  a,  b ; 520,  a. 
Alabus,  ii.  986,  a. 

Alager  do  Sal,  ii.  876,  b. 
Alacks,  86,  a. 

Alutcham,  ii.  1336,  a. 
Ala-diigh,  7,  a. 

Aladan,  ii.  933,  a. 

Aladja,  926,  a. 

Alaesa,  ii.  986,  b. 

Alngon,  581,  b. 

Alagonia,  ii.  112,  b. 

Alajor,  ii.  903,  a. 
Alakananda,  973,  a. 

Alaklisi,  ii.  236,  b. 

Alalis,  ii.  1076,  b. 

Alamassus,  2,  a. 

Alamatha,  ii.  1076,  b. 
Alambater,  ii.  549,  b. 
Alameda,  249,  a. 

Alange,  il.  219,  b. 

Alani  Scythae,  ii.  943,  b. 
Alanorsi,  ii.  943,  b. 
Alanquer,  183,  b ; ii.  220,  a. 
Alara,  ii.  678,  a. 

Alaro,  ii.  873,  b. 

Alasan,  86,  a. 


Alatri,  85,  b. 

Alava,  346,  b;  ii.  1258,  b. 
Alauni,  ii.  916,  b. 

Alaya,  617,  b;  667,  b;  ii. 
1054,  a. 

Alba,  87,  a ; 89,  a ; ii.  188,  a ; 
ii.  1306,  b. 

Alba  Docilia,  ii.  188,  b. 

Alba  Fucensis,  55,  a. 

Alba  Fucer.  tia,  ii.  1306,  b. 
Alba  Fompeia,  ii.  188,  a. 
Albar  a,  89,  b. 

Albania,  ii.  36,  a, 

WZAawo,  90,  a ; ii.  1291,  b. 
Albanopolls,  ii.37,  b. 
Albanum,  ii.  1291,  b. 
Albanus,  89,  b. 

Albanus,  Mons,  88,  b. 
Albaragena,  28,  b. 
Albarracin,  666,  a;  ii.  198,  b. 
Atbaroches,  ii.  1326,  a. 
Albegna,  93,  a ; 857,  a;  ii. 
1296,  a. 

Al-Beishe,  ii.  284,  b. 
Albenga,^\  a;  110  a;  ii. 

53,  b ','ii.  188,  a. 

Alb  ngaunum,  ii.  188,  b. 
Alhingauno,  110,  a. 

Albinia,  857,  a. 

Albiniam  FI.,  Ad,  ii.l296,  a. 
Albintemelium,  ii.  188,  b. 
Albintimilio,  110,  a. 

Albion,  432,  a. 

Albiosc,  92,  b. 

Albissola,  86,  a ; ii.  188,  b. 
Albium,ii.  53,  b. 

Albium,  Ingaunum,ii.  188,  a. 
Albium  Intemelium,  ii.  188, 
a. 

Albona,  ii.  74,  a. 

Albonica,  582,  a. 

Albor,  ii.  661,  a. 

AI  Bostan,  650,  b. 

Albius,  748,  a. 

Alblas,  ii.  1082,  b. 

Albula,  ii.  1 199,  a. 

Albulates,  93,  b. 

Album,  From.,  ii.  606,  a. 
•Alburnus,  Mons,  1.56,  a. 
Albus  Portus,  ii.  1075,  b. 
Alcager  do  Sai,  ii.  220,  a. 
Alcala,  525,  b. 

Alcala  de  Guadaira,  ii.  493, a. 
Alcala  de  Henares,  652,  a. 
Alcanadre,  ii.  579,  b. 

Alcanix,  807,  b. 

Alcantara,  61,  a ; ii.  446,  b. 
Alcaroches,  582,  a. 

Alcaudete,  ii.  376,  b 
Alee,  525,  a. 

.A  Ices,  4.H0,  a. 

.Alcinius,  308,  a. 

Alcira,  ii.  1042,  b. 

Al-Ckarn,  ii.  283,  b. 

Alcolen,  228,  a. 

Alcomenae,  83,  a. 

Alconetar,  ii.  1240,  a. 
Alcorrucen,  ii.  871,  b. 

Alcoy,  ii.  872,  b. 

Alcudia,  374,  b. 

AlcunHete,  Puente  de,  ii. 
1240,  a. 

Aldborough,  ii.  74,  b. 

Aldea  el  Muro,  341,  a. 
Alderney,  949,  b i ii.  717,  b. 
Aldrington,  442,  a. 

Alea,  192,  b. 

Aleaume,  86,  a. 

Alecippe,  ii.  108,  a. 

Alegrana,  ii.  149,  a. 
Alegranxa,  906,  b;  ii.  678,  b. 
Alegria,  ii.  1238,  b. 

Alekiam,  ii.  491,  a. 

Alento,  ii.  210,  a. 

Aleria,  691,  b. 

Alesiaenm,  821,  a. 

Alessa,  812,  b. 

Alessandreta,  Capo  de,  481 , b. 
Aleta,  ii.  987,  a. 

Aletium,  474,  b. 

Aletrium,  1073,  b. 
Alexandreia,  365,  a ; 521 , a ; 

ii.  5.52,  a ; ii.  1075,  a. 
Alexandreia  Ultima,  102,  b. 
Alexandreum,  102,  a. 
Alexandri,  Nymphaeum 
Divi  (Rome),  ii.  827,  a. 


Alexandrina,  Aqua  (Rome), 
ii.  851,  a. 

Alexandrinae,  Thermae 
(Rome),  ii.  847,  a;  ii.  838, 
a ; ii.  839,  b. 
Alexandropolis,  102,  a. 
Alexandroschene,  94,  a, 
Alexinitxa,  ii.  692,  b. 
Alfachs,  ii.  1126,  a. 

Alfaques,  Puerto  de  los,  ii. 
■»,  b. 

Alfarache,  S.  Juan  de,  ii. 
500,  b. 

Alfaterni,  55,  a. 

Alfeo,  130,  a. 

Alfidena,  337,  a. 

Alford,  427,  a. 

Algarte,  ii.  220,  a. 

Algeria,  ii.  296,  b.;  ii.4.53,b. 
Algier,  68,  b ; ii.  12,  b. 
Alhama,  168  b ; 228,  a. 
Alhama  Sierra  de,  ii.  33,  a. 
AI  Haratch,  ii.  298,  a. 
Al-Hathrr,  ii.  486,  b. 
Alhowareah,  170,  b. 

Ali,  ii.  1134,  a. 

Ali  Tagh,  ii.  440,  a. 

Alia,  .525,  b. 

Alia,  525,  b. 

Alicata,  79,  b ; 805,  a ; ii. 
601,  a. 

Alicante,  21,  b ; ii.  211,  b. 
Alice,  430,  a ; 1025,  b. 

Alice,  Capo  dell',  557,  a; 
706,  a. 

Alichurg,  212,  b. 
Alicudi,b\,b. 

Aliedha,  ii.  474,  b. 

Alifaka,  ii.  585,  b. 

Alife,  105,  a. 

Aliga,  Torre  del,  ii.  1219,  b. 
Aligora,  ii.  1020,  a. 

Aliki,  886,  a. 

Aliphera,  193,  a. 

Alise,  95,  a. 

Aliseda,  ii.  1023,  b. 

Alishona,  871,  a. 

Alishtar,  ii.  440,  a. 

Alista,  691,  b. 

Alium,  821,  a. 

Aliveri,  87),  b ; ii.  1087,  a. 
Al-Kairwan,  72,  a. 
Al-Karn,  ii.  358,  b. 

Alksay,  89,  b. 

Allahabad,  ii.  60,  b;  ii.  351,  a. 
Allahsher,  ii.  597,  b. 

Allante,  193,  a. 

Allaria,  705,  b. 

Allier,  341,  a. 

Allifae,  ii.  896,  b. 

Allobon,  581,  b. 

Alloeira,  321,  a. 

A Hones,  933,  b;  ii.  1312,  b. 
Allotriges,  502,  a. 

Alma,  857,  a. 

Alma,  857,  a;  ii.  1110,  a. 
Almadaghy,  ii.  468,  a. 
Almaden,  ii.  219,  b;  ii.  1014,b. 
Almakarana,  ii.  357,  b. 
Alme,  821,  b. 

Almeida,  ii.  56,  b:  ii.  1285,  b. 
Almeria,  2,  b ; ii.  1326,  b. 
Almissa,  ii.  483,  a. 

Almopia,  624,  a. 

Almunia,  581,  b ; ii.  420,  a. 
Alon,  810,  b. 

Alonae,  655,  b. 

Aloni,  1028,  b. 

Alonistena,  1038,  b. 

Alontas,  571,  b. 

Alope,  ii.  202,  b. 

Alopece,  327,  b. 
Alopeconnesus,  ii.  MOO,  a. 
Alpiuli,  or  Alpuli,  ii.  1327,  a. 
Alora,  ii.  39,  b. 

Alos,  17,  a. 

Alosygna,  il.  47,  a. 

Alpe  Pennino,  In,  ii.  188,  b. 
Alpe  Summa,  110,  a;  ii. 
188,  b. 

Alpenus,  ii.  202,  b. 

Alpes  Carnicae,  108,  b. 

Alpes  Cottiae,  107,  b. 

Alpes  Dalmaticae,  108,  b. 
Alpes  Graiae,  107,  b. 

Alpes  Jiiliae,  108,  b. 

Alpes  Maritimi,  107,  a. 
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Alpes  Noricae,  108,  a, 

Alpes  Pannonicae,  108,  b. 
Alpes  Penninae  orPoeninae, 
108,  a. 

Alpes  Rhaeticae,  108,  a. 
Alpes  Venetae,  108,  b. 

Alps  or  Aps^  87,  b. 
Alpujarras,  ii.  33,  a. 

Alsa,  ii.  1275,  a. 

Alserio  Logo  d',  877,  a. 
Al-Sibkah,  68,  a 
Alsietinus,  Lacus,  856,  b ; 
857,  a. 

Alsium,  870,  b ; ii.  1296,  a. 
Alsodux,  ii.  1326,  b. 

Alt,  744,  b. 

Alta  Semita  (Rome),  ii. 
831,  b. 

Altai,  347,  a;  825,  b;  ii. 
69,  b. 

Altai  range,  ii.  1094,  a. 
Altamura,  167,  b. 

Altano,  Capo,  ii.  911,  a. 
Altbreisach,  ii.  369,  b. 

Alt  Buda,  20,  b. 

Alter  da  Chao,  ii.  220,  a. 
Altilia,  ii.  872,  a. 

Altino,  112,  b ; ii,  1287,  b. 
Altinum,  ii.  1275,  a ; ii. 

1287,  b. 

Alt-Salanhemen,  20,  b. 
Alt-Stadt,  653,  b. 

Altun  Task,  655,  b. 

Altus,  ii,  384,  a. 

Aluntium,  ii.  986,  b. 

Alutas,  744,  b. 
Alvena,3\1,b’,  1103,  b. 
Alvignano,  652,  b. 

Alvona,  ii.  74,  a. 

Aluta,  744,  b, 

Aluta,  187,  b- 
Alvum,  ii.  74,  a. 

Alyzia,  10,  b. 

Alzira,  ii.  872,  b. 

Ainaci,  249,  b. 

Amadasse,  2,  a. 

Ainadoci,  ii.  917,  a. 

Amage,  ii.  216,  a. 

Amalek,  178,  a. 

Amantini,  ii.  542,  a. 

Amanus  Mons,  ii.  468,  a. 
Amaraea,  ii.  468,  b. 
Amardocaea,  361,  a. 
Amardus,  320,  a ; 489,  a. 
Arnaseno,  117,  a. 

Aroasia,  444,  b. 

Amasia,  117,  a, 

Amasra  or  Amasserah, 
118,  a. 

Amastris,  ii.  -547,  b. 

Amata,  119,  a ; 396,  a. 
Amathus,  729,  b ; 730,  a. 
Amathusia,  729,  a. 
Amaxergh,  975,  b. 

Amazones,  ii.  917,  b. 
Amazt/gh  or  Amazergl, 
926,a. 

Amba,  ii.  593,  a. 

Ambar,  824,  a. 

Ambastae,  ii.  48,  a. 
Ambastiis,  ii.  1002,  b. 
Amhelakia,  ii.  878,  a. 
Ambelokipo,  327,  b. 

Ambibari,  218,  b. 

Ambitui,  931,  a. 

Ambledde,  113,  b. 
Amboglanna,  ii.  1256,  b. 
Anibraciis,  120,  b. 

Ambroise,  St.,  850,  b. 
Ambrysus,  ii  605,  a. 
Ambucote,  ii.  922,  a. 
Ameland,  346,  a. 

Amelia,  121,  b;  ii.  1288,  a. 
Amenanus,  ii.  986,  a. 
Amergo,  ii.  1214,  b. 

Ameria,  462,  b ; ii.  1288,  a ; 
ii.  1317,  a. 

Amerinum,  Castellum,  ii. 

1288,  a. 

Amestratus,  ii.  987,  a. 

Amid  ox  Amadiah,  ii.  1208,  a. 
Amieira,  ii.  219,  b. 

Amiens,  119,  a;  ii.  888,  b. 
Amilus,  19.3,  a. 

Aminachae,  ii.  47,  a. 

Amisus,  406,  a,  b. 
Amiternum,  ii.  1283,  b. 


Amman,  ii.  597,  b. 

Ammaus,  ii.  532,  a. 
Ammedera,  ii.  455,  a. 
Ammon,  ii.  1076,  b. 
Ammane,  11  Vasto  d\  915,  b: 
1089,  b. 

Ammonis,  427,  b. 
Ammonium,  40, a;  ii.457,b. 
Ammwus,  385,  a ; 824,  b. 
Amnias,  ii.  547,  a. 

Amnisns,  705,  b j ii.  1129,  b. 
Amor  go,  124,  a. 

Amorium,  931,  a. 

Ampelos,  705,  b. 

Ampelusia,  ii.  298,  a. 
Amphe,  .566,  a. 

Ampheia,  ii.  345,  b. 
Amphicaea,  ii.  604,  b. 
Amphidoli,  821,  a. 
Amphimalla,  705,  b. 
Amphimatrium,  705,  b. 
Amphipagus,  669,  b. 
Amphipolis,  807,  b;  ii. 

236,  b;ii.  1190,a;  ii.l299,a. 
.Amphitheatre  (Rome),  ii. 
838,  a. 

Amphitheatrum  Castrense 
(Rome),  ii.  827,  b. 
Amphitrope,  331,  b. 
Amphitus,  ii.  342,  a. 
AmpigUone,  826,  a ; ii. 
1200,  b. 

Amposla,  ii.  31,  a. 

Ampsaga,  68, a;  ii.  297,  b; 

ii.  454,  a,  b. 

Ampurias,  82.5,  b. 

Ampurias,  Gu{f  of,  \i,  52,  a. 
Amran  Ibn  Ali,  359,  b. 

Amu  Darja,  .364,  b. 

Amiitria,  744,  b. 

Amwus,  385,  a ; 824,  b. 
Amymone,  201,  a. 

Amyrus,  ii.  1170,  a. 

Anabis,  ii.  1,  b. 

Anace,  17,  a. 

.Anaceium  (Athens),  299, b. 
Anactorium,  10,  b. 

Anadoli  Dagh,  ii.  480,  a. 
Anadoli  Kawak,  424,  b. 
Anagni,  129,  a, 

Anagninum,  Compitum,  ii. 
1302,  b. 

Anagombri,  ii.  278,  a. 
Anagiana,  ii.  283,  a,  b. 
Anagyrus,  331,  a. 

Anah,  131,  a. 

Anamba,  ii.  924,  b. 

Anamis,  521,  a. 

Anamo,  ii.  237,  a. 

Anatnour,  ii.  395,  b. 
Anamour,  Cape,  6 17,  a. 
Anamur,  1.36,  b ; ii.  640,  b. 
Anao  Portus,  ii.  424,  a. 
Anapke,  130,  a. 

Anaphlystus,  331,  a. 

Anapli,  Paleo,  ii.  1212,  a. 
.Anaplus,  424,  a. 

Anapo,  130,  a;  ii.  985,  b. 
Anapus,  9,  a:  18,  b:  ii. 
985,  b. 

Anarei,  Scythae,  ii.  943,  b. 
AnartO'phracti,  ii.  916,  a. 
Anaselilza,  209,  a ; ii.  236,  b j 
ii.491,  b. 

Anasieh,  1050,  b. 

Anassus,  ii.  1275,  a. 
.4na^^/6es,1174,b;  ii.ll56,b. 
Anatolia  Sta,  ii.  197,  a. 
Anatoliko,  64,  a ; ii.  671,  b. 
Annvyso,  130,  a;  331,  a. 
Anawasy  ox  Amnasy,  132,  a. 
Anaxium,  1030,  a. 

Ancaster,  488,  b ; 576,  b. 
Ancbesmns,  255,  a. 
Anchialus,  ii.  1190,  a. 
Anchitae,  363,  b. 

Ancinale,  450,  b. 

Ancona,  ii.  1301,  b. 

Ancona,  133,  a. 

Anconne,  ii.  449,  a. 

Ancrina,  ii.  987,  a. 

Ancyra,  929,  a. 

Ancyraeum  Prom.,  424,  b 
Andalusia,  ii.  1105,  b. 
Andania,  ii.  345,  b. 

Andanis,  129,  b ; .521,  a 
Andclle,  ii.  718,  b. 


Andera,  ii.  929,  a, 

Anderab,  365.  a. 
Andernach,  1.50,  a ; ii.  430,  a 
Andethanna,  ii.  494,  b. 
Andetrium,  748,  a. 
Andhamati,  973,  b. 
Andiantes,  ii.  542,  a. 
AndilaU),  ii  475,  a. 
Andomatis,  973,  b. 

Andover,  135,  a. 

Andraki,  135,  b. 
Andraristus,  ii.  .561,  b. 
Andredesleage,  135,  a. 
Andredesweald,  135,  a. 
Andreotissa,  ii.  630,  a. 
Andres  de  Zarracones,  I68,b. 
Andrew,  St.,  624,  b ; 727,  a, 
b ; ii.  668,  a. 

Andritzana,  ii.  1155,  b. 
Andro,  136,  a. 

Andronicus  Cyrrhestes,  Ho- 
rologium of  (Athens), 
290,  a. 

Andropolis,  39,  b. 
Andropolite  Nome,  39,  b. 
Androssano,  ii.  282,  a. 
Andujar,  ii.  1260,  b. 
Andujeir  la  Vieja,  ii.  74,  b. 
Anduse.  136,  a. 

Anemoreia,  ii.  605,  a. 
Anemosa,  192,  b. 
Anemurium,  617,  a 
Aneritae,  ii.  278,  a. 

Angeli,  ii.  1337,  a. 

Angelo,  Civita  S.,  ii.  1283,  a. 
Angelo  m Vado,  S.,  ii. 
1207,  b. 

Angelo,  Monte  S.,  67,  a ; ii. 
115,  a. 

Angelum,  137,  a ; 916,  a. 
Anger,  136,  b. 

Angers,  443,  a ; ii.  102,  a. 
Anghelokastro , 655,  b ; ii. 
671,  b. 

Anghista,  136,  b ; 972,  b. 
Anghistri,  ii.  571 , a. 

Angites,  972,  b ; ii.  1177,  b. 
Angitola,  450,  a. 

Angitula,  450,  a. 

Angkistri,  Cape,  ii.  515,  a ; 
ii.  688,  b. 

Anglesey,  Isle  of,  ii.  368,  b. 
Anglona,  Sta  Marta  d',  ii. 
539,  b. 

Angora,  133,  b. 

Angouleme,  ii.  13,  a. 
Angulus,  ii.  1283,  a. 
Angustia,  744,  b. 

Anhydrus,  322,  b. 

Ani,  486,  a. 

Anio  Novus  (Rome),  ii. 
8.50,  b. 

Anio  Vetus  (Rome),  ii. 
850,  b. 

Ankistri,  C.,  ii.  515,  a ; ii. 
688,  b. 

Anneianum,  ii.  1287,  b. 
Annius  Verus,  House  of 
(Rome),  ii.  818,  a. 

Annum,  916,  a. 

Anoge,  ii.  97,  b. 

Anonan,  123,  b. 

Anopolis,  185,  a ; 705,  b. 
Anse,  229,  b. 

Ansedonia,  695,  b ; ii.  572,  b; 

ii.  1283,  a ; ii.  1296,  a. 
Antaeopolis,  40,  a. 
Antaeopolite  Nome,  40,  a. 
Antakieh,  142,  a. 

Antandro,  138,  b, 

Antaradus,  560,  b;  ii.  606,  a; 

ii.  1076,  a. 

Antas,  ii.  912,  a. 

Antephelo,  or  Andifilo,  147, 
b. 

Antequera.  148, a;  ii.  1023,  b. 
Antequia,  347,  a. 

Anternacha,  150,  a. 

Anthana,  193,  a. 

Anthedon,  410,  b. 

Antheia,  ii.  1191,  b. 

Aiithena,  726,  a. 

Antibes,  110, a;  148, a;  757, 
b ; ii.  507,  b. 

Antiboul,  148,  a. 

Anticirrha,  ii.  203,  a. 
Anticites,  687,  b ; ii.  587,  a. 
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Antigoneia,  ii.  237,  a : ii. 
384,  a. 

. Antino,  Civita  d\  ii.  282,  a. 
Anti-Gozzo,  ii.  484,  b. 
Amilibanus,  ii.  1072,  b, 
Antimelos,  ii.  645,  b. 
Antinopolis,47,  b. 

Antinum,  ii.  282,  a. 
Antiocheia,  560,  b. 
Antiochiana,  .508,  b;  ii.  222,  b. 
Antioco, Isolu  diS.,  ii.  91 1 ,’ b. 
Antioco,  S.,  ii.  1045,  b. 
Antiparo,  ii.  473,  b. 
Antipatria,  756,  a. 

Antipaxo,  ii.  .559,  b. 
Andpolis,  110,  a ; 757,  b j ii. 

Antipyrgos,  ii.  277,  b. 
Antirrhium,  13,  a ; 600,  b. 
Antissa,  ii.  165,  a. 

Antonine  Column  (Rome), 
ii.  838,  b. 

Antonini,  Columna(Rome), 
ii.  839,  a. 

Antonini, Templum(Rome), 
ii.  839,  a. 

Antoniniana,  Aqua  (Rome), 
ii.  851,  a. 

Antoninianas,  Thermae 
(Rome),  ii.  847,  b. 
Antoninopolis,  657,  a. 
Antoninus  and  Faustina, 
Temple  of  (Rome),  ii. 
795,  b. 

Antoninus,  Pons  (Rome), 
ii.  850,  a. 

Antonio  river,  S#.,ii.  1034,  b. 
Antonius,  House  of  (Rome), 
ii.  804,  b. 

Antrain,  901,  a. 

Antrim,  754,  b. 

Antrodoco,  6,  b ; ii.  59,  a;  ii. 
1305,  a. 

Antron,  ii.  1170,  a. 
Antunnacum,  ii.  460,  a. 
Anurajapura,  ii.  1093,  b. 
Anurogrammon,  ii.  1093,  b. 
Anwen,  ii.  494,  b. 

Anxano,  916,  a. 

Anxantia,  ii.  282,  a. 
Anxanum,  167,  a;  916,  a. 
Anxia,  ii.  129-5,  b. 

Anzi,  ii.  1295,  b. 

Aornus,  243,  a ; 365,  a. 

Aorsi,  572,  b;  ii.  916,  bi  ii. 
943,  b. 

Aosta,  1 10,  a ; 339,  a. 

Aosta,  Val  d\  ii.  880,  a. 

Aous,  ii.  550,  a. 
Aoust-en-Diois,  340,  b. 

Aouste,  340,  b. 

Apamea,  239,  a. 

Apameia,  ii.  1076,  a. 

Apameia  Cibotus,  342,  a. 
Apameia  Rhagiana,  611,b. 
Apamene,  ii.  1076,  a. 

Apano  Porta,  308,  b. 
Apano-Khrepa,  ii.  243,  b. 
Apano-Khrepa,  M.,  ii. 244,  a. 
Apanomi,  1002,  a. 

Ape  Mountains,  ii.  965,  a. 
Apennines,  153,  b. 

Aperantia,  67,  a. 

Apesas,  ii.  416,  b. 

Aphaca,  ii.  606,  a. 

Aphek,  167,  a. 

Aphetae,  ii.  1170,  b. 

Aphiartis,  524,  a. 

Aphreen,  ii.  468,  a. 
Aphrodisias,  239,  b ; 521 , a. 
Aphrodisium,  192, b ; 730,  a; 
ii.  455,  a. 

Aphrodite  Pandemus,  Tem- 
ple of  (Athens),  297,  a ; 
301,  a. 

Aphrodite  Urania,  Sanctu- 
ary of  (Athens),  298,  b. 
Aphroditopolis,  39,  b. 
Aphroditopolite  Nome,  39, 
b ; 40,  a. 

Apis,  ii.  277,  b. 

Aplaus,  ii.  511,  b. 

Aplotheca,  Port,  ii.  205,  b. 
Aplothica,  703,  a. 

Apocopa,  M.,  ii.  46,  b. 
Apodoti,  65,  a. 

Apokorona,  1070,  a. 
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Apokuro,  Lake  of,  64,  a. 
Apollinare  (Rome),  ii.  833,  a. 
Apollinares,  Aquae,  870,  b. 
ApoUinis,  Area  (Rome),  ii. 
805,  a. 

Apollinis,Templum(Rome), 
ii.  842,  a. 

Apollinopolis,  40,  a. 

Apollo  and  Pan,  Cave  of 
(Athens),  286, a. 

Apollo  Coelispex  (Rome), 
815,  b. 

Apollo  Sandaliarius,  Statue 
of  (Rome),  ii.  827,  b. 
Apollo,  Statue  of  (Rome), 
ii.  770,  a. 

Apollo,  Temple  of  (Rome), 
ii.  804,  b ; ii.  833,  a. 
Apollonia,  705,  bj  733,  b ; ii. 
236,  b;  ii.  987, a;  ii.  1011, 
a ; ii.  1 190,  a ; ii.  1299,  a. 
Apollonias,  705,  b. 
Apolloniatis,  406,  b j 822,  b. 
Apolloiiis,  239,  b. 

Apollonite  Nome,  40,  a. 
Aposelemi,  124, a;  ii.  1129,b. 
Apostolia,  739,  a i 7S5,  a. 
Appii  Forum,  ii.  1290,  a. 
Appia,  Porta  (Rome),  ii. 
760,  b. 

Appleby,  l,b. 

Apri,  ii,  1190,  b. 

Aprilem,  Ad  Lacum,  ii. 
1296,  a. 

Aprilis  Lacus,  857,  b. 

Apros,  ii.  1190,  a. 

Aprustum,  451,  a. 

Apsarus,  ii.  658,  b. 

Apsidae,  643,  a. 

Apsinthii,  ii.  1190,  a. 
Apsinthus,  50,  b. 

Apsorrus,  7,  a. 

Apt,  163.  b. 

Aptera,  705,  b. 

Apuani,  ii.  187,  a. 

Apula,  744,  b. 

Aqua  Alsietina  (Rome),  ii. 
850,  b. 

Aqua  Appia  (Rome),  ii.  850, 
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Aqua  Marcia  (Rome),  ii. 
850,  h. 

Aqua  Tepula  (Rome),  ii. 
850,  b. 

Aqua  Virgo  (Rome),  ii.  850, 
b. 

Aqua  Viva,  ii.  1301,  a. 
Aquae,  ii.  188,  b. 

Aquae  Bilbitanorum,  .581,  b. 
Aquae  Caeretanae,  168,  a. 
Aquae  Calidae,  344,  b;  ii. 
11-5,  b. 

Aquae  Laevae,  934,  a. 

Aquae  Lesitanae,  ii.  912,  a. 
Aquae  Nisineii,  427,  a. 

Aquae  Originis,  934,a. 
Aquae  Passeris,ii.  1297,  a. 
Aquae  Querquennae,  934,  a. 
Aquae  Quintinae,  934,  b. 
Aquae  Sextiae  Colonia,  ii. 
887,  a. 

Aquae  Solis,  442,  a. 

Aquae  Statiellae,  ii.  188,  a. 
Aquae  Sulis,  387,  b. 

Aquae  Tarbellicae,  389,  b. 
Aquae  Voconiae,  ii.  115,  b. 

A guana,  Civita,  ii.  1283,  b. 
Aquensii,  ii.  299,  a. 

Aquila,  350,  b ; ii.  1283,b. 
Aquileia,  ii.  1275,  b. 

Aquileia,  171,  b. 

Aquilius,  Palace  of  C. 

(Rome),  ii.  828,  b. 

Aquilon,  346,  b. 

Aquilonia,  ii.896,  b;  ii.  1293, 
a. 

Aquincum,  ii.  542,  a. 

Aquino,  172,  a ; ii.  1302,  b. 
Aquitium,  ii.  1302,  b. 

Ar,  197,  a. 

A raayr,  220,  b. 

Arab  Hissa,  81,  b ; 520,  a. 
Araba,  ii.  952,  b. 

Arabah,  ii.  555,  a. 

Aruban,  ii.  1 135,  b. 

Arabat,  ii.  692,  b j ii.  1337. 
a. 


Arabat-el-Matfoon,  8,  a. 
Arubat,Tongue of,  ii.  1 112, b. 
Arabi  Hissar,  ii.  659,  b. 
Arabia,  174,  a. 

Arabian  Sea,  175,  b. 
Arabicus  Sinus,  174,  b. 
Arabisci,  ii.  542,  a. 
Arabistan,  174,  a. 

Arabitae,  983,  b. 

Arachosii,  211,  a. 

Arachoti,  210,  b. 

Arachona,  ii.  226,  b. 
Aracnea,  ii.  116,  a, 
Aracynthus,  63,  a,  b. 
Aradillos,  185,  a. 

Araducta,  9.34,  a. 

Aradus,  ii.  606,  a. 
Araegenus,  311,  a. 

Arctf,  161,  b. 

Aragon,  581,  a ; 807,  a. 
Arafiui  or  Arak,  187,  a. 
Arakhova,  555,  a. 

Arak/i,  326,  b. 

Aral,  Sea  of,  ii.  505,  a. 

Aram  Naharaim,  ii.  333,  a. 
Arandon,  ii.  1230,  b. 
Aranton,  934,  b. 

Araphen,  332,  a. 

Ararat,  215,  a. 

Ararat,  7,  a. 

Ararene,  ii.  283,  b. 

Araros,  ii.  938,  b. 

Aras,  188,  a. 

Arattas,  25,  a. 

Aravelli,  ii.  46,  b. 

Araviana,  347,  a. 

Arauni,  or  Arandis,  ii.  220,  a. 
Arauris,  ii,  175,  a. 

Arausio,  577,  a. 

Araxa,  517,  b. 

Araxes,  175,  a. 

Araxus,  13,  b. 

Arbace,  197,  b. 

Arbe,  188,  b ; ii.329,b 
Arbil,  189,  a. 

Arbon,  1041,  b. 

Arbor  Felix,  1041,  b. 

Arbor  Sancta  (Rome),  ii. 
818,  b. 

Arhora,  C.  del,  ii.  662,  a. 
Arbucias,  ii.  947,  a. 

Area,  ii.  1076,  b. 

Arcachon,  Pointe  d\  720,  a. 
Arcadia,  705,  b. 

Arce,  222,  a. 

Arcesine,  524,  a. 

Arceuthus,  ii.  107.5,  b. 
Archabis,  ii.  658,  b. 
Archaeopolis,  643,  a ; ii. 
376,  a. 

Archias,  424,  a. 

Archipelago,  31,  a. 

Arci,  720,  a. 

Arcidava,  744,  b. 

Arcinna,  744,  b. 
Arcis-sur-Aube,  210,  a. 
Aroobadara,  744,  b. 
Arcobriga,  581,  b. 

Arconli,  19,  b. 

Arcos,  193,  bi  194,  a. 

Arcti  Prom.,  ii.  91 1,  h. 

Arcus  Argentarius  (Rome), 
ii.813,  a. 

Ard-al-Bathanyeh,  ii.l219,a. 
Arda,  ii.  1178,  a. 

Ardanis  Prom.,  ii.  277,  b. 
Ardea,  194,  a. 

Ard-el-Huleh,  750,  a. 

Arden,  196,  a. 

Arden,  705,  b. 

Ardennes,  196,  a. 

Ardham,  ii.  587,  a ; ii.  626,  a. 
Ardhenitxa,  ii.  553,  b. 

Ardius,  748,  a. 

Ardon,  196,  a. 

Ardscherud,  225,  a. 
Ardschich,  ii.  396,  b. 

Area  Capitolina  (Rome),  ii. 
768,  a. 

Arebrigium,  110,  b. 
Arechthea,  120,  b. 
Areiopagus  (Athens),  281,  b. 
Arek,  186, a;  ii.  471, a. 
Arelate,  ii.  448,  a. 

Arelatum  Colonia,  ii.  887,  a. 
.•\rena,  772,  b. 

Arenas  Gordas,  197,  a. 


Arenio,  916,  a. 

Areschkul,  ii.  997,  b. 
Arevacae,  581,  b. 

Arezzo,  222,  b ; ii.  1296,  b. 
Argaliki,  M.,  328,  b ; ii. 
269,  a. 

Arganthonius,  406,  a. 
Argara,  ii.  47,  a. 

Argaricus,  S.  ii.  46,  b. 
Argennum,  ii.  357,  a. 
Argenomesci,  502,  b. 
Argenomescum,  502,  b. 
Argentanum,  451 , a. 
Argentarius,  367,  b. 
Argentaro  Monte,  198,  a. 
Argenteus  (river),  ii.  507,  b. 
Argentia,  ii.  1287,  b. 
Argentiera,  625,  a. 
Argentiere,  198,  b. 
Argentina,  451,  a. 
Argentiolum,  2-50,  a. 
Argenton,  198,  b. 
Argentoratum  Civitas,  ii. 
1229,  a. 

Argents,  198,  b ; ii.  507,  b. 
Arghasan,  184,  b ; 220,  b. 
Arghyrokastro,  209,  b; 
810,  a. 

Argiro,  S.  Filippo  d',  80,  b. 
Argish,  or  Erjish  Dagh, 
198,  a. 

Argithea,  254,  b. 

Argob,  380,  b 

Argonautarum,  Porticus 
(Rome),  ii.  837,  a. 

Argos,  566,  a. 

Argos,  The  Mills  of,  201,  a. 
Argostoli,  699,  b. 

Argous,  Portus,  ii.  40,  a. 
Arguin,  593,  a. 

Argura,  ii,  1170,  a. 

Ar  gusto,  162,  b. 

Argyle,  750,  a. 

Argyleshire,  593,  a ; 842,  b. 
Argyra,  17,  a. 

Argyronium  Prom.,  424,  b. 
Ariaca,  ii.  47,  a ; 49,  b. 
Ariacae,  ii.  943,  b. 

Arichi.  ii.  917,  b, 

Aricia,  ii.  1290,  a. 

Arienzo,  ii.  1292,  b. 
Arigaeum,  241,  b. 

Arii,  210,  b. 

Arimara,  ii.  1075,  b. 
Ariminum,  ii.  1317,  b. 

Arjish,  224,  b, 

Arjona,  ii.  1-326, b. 

Ariklar,  392,  b. 

Aripo,  ii.  1091,  b. 

Aris,  ii,  1191,  b. 

Ariseria,  ii.  1075,  b. 

Aritium  Praetorium,  ii.  220, 
a. 

Arivates,  ii.  542,  a. 

Ariusia,  609,  b. 

Arizanti,  ii.  301,  b. 

Arizzo,  210,  a. 

Arkadia,  728,  b. 

Arkand,  Ab,  184,  b. 

Arkassa,  524,  a. 

Arkava,  193,  b. 

Arkeeko,  29,  a ; 347,  b. 
Arkhadhia,  ii.  342,  b. 

Arlape,  ii.  448,  a. 

Arles,  187,  b;  196,  b. 
Armadoci,  ii.  917,a. 

Armene,  ii.  547,  b. 
Armenium,  ii.  1170,  a. 
Armenia,  857,  a. 
Armentarium  (Rome),  ii. 
819,  a. 

Armi,  Capo  deU\  ii.  171,  a. 
Armilustrum  (Rome),  ii. 
810,  a. 

Arminiam  FL,  Ad,ii.  1296,a. 
Armiro,  125,  b. 

Armyro,  160,  b. 

Armyro,  Palis  S.,  ii.  644,  b. 
Arna,  ii.  1317, a. 

Arnaudkoi,  424,  a. 

Arne,  22,  a. 

Arnestum,  167,  a. 

Arnheiw,  197,  a. 

.Arnissa,  380,  a. 

Arno,  219,  b. 

Arnoba,  or  Arbona,  4,  b. 
Aroanius,  633,  a ; ii.  676,  a. 


Arochas,  450,  b* 

Aroche,  228,  a. 

Aromata,  .57,  b. 

Aron,  772,  b. 

Aronckes,  ii.  965,  a. 

Arpa,  220,  b. 

Arpaja,  573,  b ; ii.  1293,  a. 
Arpa-Chat,  1031,  a. 

Arpa  Su,  519,  a.  • 

Arpas,  Kalessi,  1031,  a. 
Arpi,  167,  a. 

Arquata,  ii,  174, a;  ii.  1296, 
b. 

Arrabo,  ii.  541,  b ; ii.  542,  a. 
Arrabo,  222,  b. 

Arracan,  ii.  1214,  b. 
Arragon,  ii.  1,  b. 

Arragon,  ii.  1105,  a. 
Arrakan,  ii.  46,  b. 

Arras,  319,  b ; ii.  417,  a. 
Arretium,  ii.  1296,  b. 
Arrhene,  229,  b. 

Arriaca,  525,  a. 

Arrotrebae,  226,  a. 

Arr ouches,  ii.  219,  b. 

Arsa,  224,  b. 

Arsacia,  247,  b. 

Arsana,  ii.  474,  b. 

Arschelia,  225,  b. 

Arsenaria,  ii.  297,  b. 

Arsene,  216,  b ; 229,  b. 
Arsingan,  or  Arzindian. 
354,  b. 

Arsinoe,  67,  a ; 730,  a. 
Arsinoite  Nome,  39,  b.  ■ 
Arsissa,  216,  b ; 224,  b. 
Arsuf,  162,  a. 

Arsus,  ii.  1075,  b. 

Arta,  119,  b;  184,  b. 

Arta,  Gulf  of,  121,  a. 

Artabri,  932,  b. 

Artabrorum,  Portus,  430,  a. 
Artabrorum,  Sinus,  933,  b. 
Artacana,  226,  b. 

Artager,  227,  a. 

Artaki,  226,  b. 

Artamis,  364,  b. 

Artegna,  ii.  1275,  b. 

Artemia,  ii.  1275,  b. 

Artemis  Brauronia,  Temple 
of  (Athens),  281,  a. 
Artemis  Muiiychia,  Temple 
of  (Athens).  307,  b. 
Arternisium,  Mt.,  201,  b. 
Artemus,  773,  a, 

Artiscus,  ii.  1178,  a. 

Artois,  319,  b. 

Artzenheim,  198,  a. 

Arvarni,  ii.  47,  a. 

Aruci,  583,  a. 

Arve,  229,  a. 

Arverni,  173, a;  341, a. 

Arul,  ii.  1076,  a. 

Arulis,  ii.  1076,  a. 

Arulos,  ii.  237,a. 

Arun,  \i.  1232,  b. 

Armida,  583,  a. 

Arupium,  ii.  3,  b. 

Arusini  Campi,  391,  a. 
Arustis,  ii.  1075,  b. 

• \rutela,  744,  b. 

Ai'zan,  ii.  297,  b. 
Arzar-Palanca,  ii.  692,  b. 
Arzeroum,  ii.  1157,  b. 

Arzew,  224,  a. 

Arzila,  ii.  298,  a. 

Ar-Zila,  ii.  1338,b. 

Asaac,  247,  b. 

Asabi,  Cape  of,  383,  b. 

Asaei,  ii.  917,  b. 

Asaph,  St.,  ii.  12-58,  a. 
Asapheidama,  ii.  1076,  a. 
Asaro,  243,  b. 

Asburg,  231,  a. 

Asca,  ii.  284,  b. 

Aseatancae,  ii.  943,  b. 
Ascerris,  ii.  1,  b. 

Ascheion,  17,  a. 

Asclepieium,  or  Temple  ot 
Asclepius  (Athens), 301, a. 
Ascoli,  231,  b ; ii.  628,  b ; ii. 
1305,  a. 

Ascordus,  ii.  237,  a. 

Ascra,  1035,  a. 

Ascrivium,  748,  a. 

Asculiim,  167,  a;  ii,  628,b; 
ii.  1305,  a. 
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Ascurus,  ii.  668,  b. 

Asea,  192,  b. 

Asferak,  ii.  506,  a, 

Ashdod,  365,  a. 

Asher,  Tribe  of,  ii.  530,  a. 
Ashira,  212,  b. 

Asi  Kur,  ii.  4.39,  b. 

Asmara,  Goljo  deU\  ii. 
911, a. 

Asmara,  Jsola  delV,  ii. 
911,  a. 

Asinaria, Porta  (Rome),  ii. 
760,  b. 

Asinarus,  ii.  986,  a. 

Asine,  647,  a ; ii.  345,  b. 
Asines,  ii.  985,  b. 

Asiotae,  ii.  943,  b. 

Askar,  ii.  412,  b. 

Askem,  or  Asyn.  Kalessi,  ii. 

Askiti,  ii.  1137,  a. 

'Askulan,  230,  a. 

Asmani,  ii.  943,  b. 

Asmiraea,  il.  968,  b. 

Asolo,  11,  a ; ii.  1275,  b. 
Asoma/o,  ii.  1084,  a. 

Asopus,  ii.  1 12,  b ; ii.  1218,  b. 
A spa  Luca,  389,  b. 

Aspacara,  ii.  968,  b. 
Aspadana,  578,  b. 

Asped  Rud,  488,  a. 

Aspelia,  729,  a. 

Aspern,  559,  a. 

Asphaltites,  Lake,  ii.  522,  a. 
Aspionia,  364,  b. 

Aspis.  ii.  1338,  a. 

Aspisii  Scythae,  ii.  943,  b. 
Aspithra,  ii.  1002,  b. 

Aspra,  558,  b. 

Aspra  Spitia,  140,  a. 
Aspromonte,  155,  b. 
Aspronisi,  ii . 1 1 58,  a. 
Aspropotamo,  18,  b. 
Assaceni,  or  Aspasii,  1006,  b. 
Assam,  ii.  1083,  a. 

Asseconia,  934,  b. 

Assenik,  ii.  1C42,  b. 

Assergio,  ii.  669,  a ; ii.  1283, 
a. 

Assist,  240,  b. 

Assisiura,  ii.  1317,  a. 

Asso,  244,  a ; 588,  b. 

Assorey,  934,  b. 

Assorus,  ii.  384,  a ; ii.  986,  b. 
Assouan,  ii.  1054,  a. 

Assus,  688,  b. 

Asta,  ii.  188,  a. 

Astaboras,  .67,  b ; ii.  711,  a. 
Astacus,  9,  b ; 10,  b. 

Astale,  705,  b. 

Astapus,  ,i.  295,  a ; ii.  429,  b. 
Astelephus,  613,  a. 
Asterahad,  689,  a. 

Asterion,  201,  a. 

Asterusia,  705,  b. 

Asti,  247,  b ; ii.  188,  a. 
Astibon,  ii.  237,  a. 

Astica,  ii.  1190,  b. 

Astingi,  ii.  917,  a 
Aslorga,  170,  a ; 250,  b. 
Astrabe,  566,  a. 

Astrakhan,  ii.  917,  b. 

Astro,  249,  a. 

Asiropalaea,  250,  b. 

Astros,  727,  a. 

Asturias,  2.60,  a;  ii.  1105, a. 
Asturica,  170,  a. 

Astiiricani,  ii.  917,  b. 

A sty  (Athens),  259,  b. 
Astypalaea,  239, h;  695,  a. 
A.sylum  (Rome),  ii.  770,  b. 
Asyn  Kalesi,  379,  b. 

At'agis,  110,  b. 

Atalanta,  624,  a. 
Ataroth-Addar,  ii.  530,  a. 
Atbara,  ii.  711,  a. 

Ateca,  320,  b. 

Atella,  Sta  Maria  di,  253,  b. 
Atena,  311,  a. 

Atenah,  255,  a. 

Atera,  ii.  1076,  b. 

Aterno,  254,  a. 

Aternum,  ii.  1283,  a 
Ateste,ii.  1275, a;  ii.  1287,b. 
Atjyeh,  158,  a. 

Athamanes,  65,  a. 

Alhanagia,  ii.  32,  a. 
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Athena,  726.  a. 

Athenae  Diades,  872,  b. 
Athenaeum,  192,  b. 

Athens,  255,  a. 

Athesis,  ii.  1275,  a. 

Athiki,  ii.  1126,  a. 

Athis,  ii.  1076,  a. 
Aihmonum,  326,  b. 
Athribis,  39,  b. 

Athribiie  Nome,  39,  b. 
Athrulla,  ii.  283,  b. 
Athymia,  ii.  386,  b. 

Athyto,  158,  b. 

Atiliana,  347,  a. 

Atina,  ii.  210,  a. 

Atina,  311,  a ; ii.  210,  a. 
Allas,  High,  317,  b. 

Atlas,  Island  of,  314,  a. 
Atlas,  Lesser,  318,  a. 

Atlas,  Major,  319,  a. 

Atlas,  Middle,  Z\%,  A.  * 
Atlas,  Minor,  319,  a. 

Atlit,  ii.  1053,  b. 

Atrax,  ii.  1170,  a. 

Atrecht,  319,  b. 

Atrek,  1 106,  a ; ii.  299,  a : ii. 
920,  b. 

Atri,  26,  b. ; ii.  628,  b ; ii. 
1307,  a. 

Atrieb,  310,  a. 

Atripaldi,  3,  b. 

Atta  Vicus,  321,  b. 

Attacum,  582,  a. 

Attalia,  321,  b. 

Attanae,  181,  b. 

Attea,  53,  a. 

Attene  Regio,  321,  b. 

Atteva,  or  Attoba,  60,  b. 
Attidium,  ii.  1317,  b. 

Attigio,  336,  a. 

Altok,  ii.  641,  a. 

Atur,  ii.  1308,  a. 

Atures,  173,  a. 

Aturus,  170,  a. 

Atyras,  ii.  1190,  a. 

Atzikolo,  1006,  b. 

Avangon,  349,  a. 

Avareni,  ii.  915,  b;  ii.  916,  a. 
Avarino,  ii.685,  a. 

Avars,  151,  b. 

Avaux,  352,  b. 

Aubar,  ii.  577,  b. 

Attch,  338,  a ; 344,  a j 389,  a. 
Auchanilis,  361,  a. 

Aucus,  ii.  3,  b. 

Aude,  253,  a. 

Audeia,  ii.  1076,  a. 

Audierne,  1004,  a. 

Audum,  336,  b. 

Audus,  ii.  464,  a. 

Aveia,  ii.  1283,  a ; ii.  1283,  b. 
Aveiro,  ii.  220,  b. 

Avella,  3,  a. 

Avella  Vecchia,  3,  a. 
Avcllino,  3,  a. 

Avenches,  350,  b. 

Avendone,  ii.  3,  b. 

Avenio,  577,  a. 

Aventia,  857,  a. 

Aventine  (Rome),  ii.  810,  a. 
Aueria,  ii.  1076,  b. 
Auersperg,  228,  a. 

Aveyron,  ii.  860,  a. 

Aulidena,  513,  b ; i'.  896,  a. 
Aufidi,  Pons,  ii.  1293,  a. 
Au6na,  ii.  1283,  b. 

Augana,  S.  de,  ii.  12.69,  b. 
Augeiae,  32,  b;  ii.  202,  b. 
Augilae,  ii.  278,  a. 

Augsburg,  340,  b. 

Angst,  339,  b ; 380,  b. 
Augusta,  ii.  311,  a ; ii  985,  a. 
Augusta,  Bay  of,  ii.  1333,  b. 
Augusta  Praetoria,  110.  a. 
Augusta  Kauracorum,  380,b. 
Augusta  Taurinorum,  ii. 
188,  a. 

Augusta  Vagiennorum,  ii. 

188,  a ; ii.  12.63,  b. 

AugustI  Fornix  (Rome),  ii. 
794,  b. 

Augusti,  Portus,  870,  b. 
Augusti,  Solarium  (Rome), 
ii.  837,  b. 

Augusti,  Templum  (Rome), 
ii.  806,  b. 

Augustobriga,  ii.  1285,  b. 


Augusto-phratensis,  6.62,  a. 
Augustus,  Palace  of  (Rome), 
ii,  805,  a. 

Augutturi,  210,  b. 

Aujelah,  337,  b. 

Avigliano,  ii.  1288,  a. 
Avignon,  3-60,  b ; 577,  a. 
Avila,  ii.  459,  b. 

Ai/jilak,  338,  a. 

Aulad  Naim,  ii.  676,  b. 
Aulad  Sliman,  ii.  676,  b. 
Auian  Tagh,  383,  a, 

Auldby,  ii.  550,  b ; ii.  667,  a. 
Aulon,  193,  a:  331,  b:  705, 
b;ii.  521,b. 

Avion,  342,  b. 

A unis,  ii.  903,  b. 

Avoca,  ii.  16,  a. 

Avola,  5,  a. 

Avola,  Fiume  di,  ii.  986,  a. 
Avon,  'd'67,  b. 

Aups,  87,  b. 

Avranches,  7,  a. 

Avranchin,  7,  a. 

Auray,  10.67,  a. 

Aurea  Domus  (Rome),  ii. 
806,  a. 

Aureae  Chersonesi,  Prom., 
ii.  46,  b. 

AureiUe,  ii.  1238,  b. 

Aurelia,  Porta  (Rome),  ii. 

7-68,  b ; ii.  701,  a. 

Aurelii,  Forum,  li.  1296,  a. 
Aurelium, Tribunal  (Rome), 
ii.  788,  a. 

Aurelius,  Pons  (Rome),  ii. 
850,  a. 

Aurelius,  Arch  of  M., 
(Rome),  ii.  840,  a. 

Aureoli,  Pons,  ii.  1287,  b. 
Aureus,  Mons,  C91,  a. 
Auribeau,  1091,  a. 

Aurigny,  ii.  717,  b. 
Avro-Kastro,  242,  b. 

Ausa,  344,  b. 

Ausa,  111,  b ; ii.  1275,  a. 
Ausancalio,  ii.  3,  b. 
Auschisae,  ii.  278,  a. 

Ausci,  173,  a. 

A user,  857,  a. 

Ausera,  ii.  373,  a. 

Austria,  ii.  447,  a ; ii.  541,  a. 
Ausurii,  344.  b. 

Auteri,  ii.  16,  a. 

Autolala,  346,  b. 

Automala,  ii.  277,  a. 

Autrito,  34  , b. 

Autun,  400,  b. 

Auvergne,  228,  b. 

Avus,  933,  a. 

Anv  aleh,  ii.  606,  b. 

Auxacia,  ii  943,  b. 

Auxacitis,  ii.  943,  b. 

Auxerre,  346,  b;  416,  a. 
Auximum,  ii.  628,  b;  ii.  1301, 
b. 

Awerie,  ii.  593,  a. 

Axeiius,  18,  b. 

Axius,  ii.  213,  a ; ii  1173,  .a. 
Axum,  347,  b. 

Ax  us,  7i)5,  b. 

Axus,  362,  b. 

Axylis,  733,  b. 

Ayamon'.e,  854,  b. 

Ayan,  ii.  474,  b ; ii.  68 1,  b. 
Ayas  Kala,  31,  a. 

Ayasaluk,  837,  b, 

Ayash,  ii.  940.  a. 

A rgaxlic,  839.  a. 

Ayguas-Scc,  169,  b. 
Ayodhiya,  ii.  -60,  a. 

Axab,  ii.  863,  b. 

Azak-denix-i,  ii,  214,  h. 
Azali,  ii.  542,  a. 

Azani,  463,  b. 

Axclburg,  ii.  969,  b, 

Azenia,  331,  a, 

Azerbaijan,  320,  a. 

Azetium,  167,  a. 

Azila,  ii.  1338,  b. 

Azillaret,  354,  a. 

Azio,  23,  b. 

Azizis,  744,  b. 

Azmon,  ii.  529,  b 
Azorus,  ii.  1170,  a 
Azotus,  17,  a. 

Azov,  Sen  of,  il.  244,  b. 


Axuaga,  224,  a. 
Azurnis,  982,  a, 
Azzah,  981,  b. 
Azzila,  ii.  1338,  b. 


Baalbec,  598,  b ; 1034,  b ; ii. 

1076,  b. 

Baaru,  355,  a. 

Baba,  ii.  153,  a. 

Baba, Cape,  1030,  a;  ii.  662,a. 
Baba  Dagh,  463,  b. 

Baba  Kelam,  355,  b, 

Babel,  355,  h. 

Babel,  460,  b. 
Bab-el-Mandeb,  C.,  175,  b. 
Bab-el  Mandeb,  G.  of,  175,  b. 
Bab-el-Mandeb,  Straits  of, 
ii.  534,  b. 

Bab-el- Melook,  ii.  1142,  a. 
Baboul,  360,  a. 

Babras,  355,  b. 

Babul,  ii.  299,  a, 

Babyla,  752,  a. 

Babylon,  40,  b. 

Babytace,  366,  b. 

Bacasis,  ii.  1,  b. 

Bacatae,  ii.  278,  a. 

Baccanae,  ii.  1^88,  a:  ii, 
1296,  b. 

Baccanas,  122,  a. 

Baccano,  122.  a ; 363,  b ; 856, 
b ; ii.  1296,  b. 

Bacchiglione,  ii.  1214,  b ; ii. 

1275,  a. 

Bacolo,  384,  a. 

Bactaialla,  560,  b. 

Bactiiialle,  ii.  1076,  a. 
Bacuatae,  ii.  299,  a. 

Bacucco,  169,  a. 

Bada,  ii.  237,  a. 

Badaca,  363,  b. 

Badajoz,  367,  a. 
Badakhshan,  364,  a ; li.  12.57, 
a. 

Badara,  380,  a. 

Badavero,  582,  a. 

Badelona,  368,  b.  ; ii.  115,  lx 
Baden-Baden,  168,  a. 
Badesas,  S.  Juan  de  las, 
561,  a. 

Badiza,  451,  a. 

Baebiana,  ii.  1296,  a. 
Baecolicus,  M.,  734,  a. 
Baecula,  344,  b. 

Baedyes.  933,  a. 

Bacna,  ii.  1075,  b. 

Baena,  ii.  376,  b. 

Baetana,  210,  a ; ii.  47,  a. 
Baeterrae,  ii.  1320,  a. 

Baetis,  368,  a. 

Baetulo,  ii.  115,  b. 

Baeturia,  583,  a. 

Baeza,  384,  b. 

Baffa,  ii.  .548,  a. 

Baffi,  Lake  of,  1049,  b ; il. 
144,  a. 

Baffb,  730,  a. 

Baifb,  Bay  of,  ii.  1337,  b. 
Bafio,  ii.  .588,  b. 

Bagacum,  ii.  420,  a. 

Bagaria,  Fiume  di,  ii.  986,  a. 
Bages,  ii.  1,  b. 

Baghdad,  ii.  302,  b. 

Baghras,  ii.  515,  a. 

Bagienna,  340,  b. 

Bagienni,  ii.  1253,  b. 
Bagitenni,  ii.  12-53,  b. 

Bagna,  ii.  1021,  b. 

Bagnara,  451,  b. 

Bagneau,  ii.  1037,  a. 
Bagiieres-de-Bigorre , 168,  b, 
Bagtii  d' Abano,  162,  b. 

Bagni  di  Fcrrata,  17o,  a. 
Bagni  di  Grotta,  169.  a. 
Bagni  del  Sasso,  1 68,  a. 
Bagni  dt  Serpa,  ii.  12;  7,  a. 
Bagni  di  Stigliano,  168,  a. 
Bagno,  Civita  di,  ii.  1 283,  a. 
Bagrada,  .521,  a;  ii.  578,  b. 
Bagradas,68,  a;  318,a;  370,  b. 
Bngras,  ii.  106,  b;  1075,  b. 
Bahbeyt,  459,  a ; ii.  67,  b. 
Bahiouda,  ii.  330,  a. 
Bahr-el-Abiad,  ii.  429,  b. 
Bahr-el-Azrek,  644,  b;  ii. 

I 29.5,  a;  ii.  429,  b. 
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Bahr-cl-Huleh,  ii.  519,  b; 
ii.  887,  b. 

Bahr.el-Tabarieh,  ii.  1197,  b. 
Bahrnn,  321,  b. 

Bahrein,  1032,  b. 

Bahrein,  Gulf  of,  321,  b; 

0*^0  a 

Bnjal^ix,  b. 

Baiocasses,  218,  b. 

Bajore,  384,  a. 

Baise,  ii.  1258,  a. 

Baitna,  ii.  1 17,  a. 

Bailsida,  189,  b. 

Baix,  383,  a. 

Bakhir  or  Bakri,  ii.  395,  a. 
Bakhtegan,  737,  b. 
Bakhtiari,  697,  a. 

Bakhtyari,  A/.,  ii.  549,  a. 
Bakir,  471,  a. 

Bakou,  90,  a. 

Bakaua,  ii.  550,  b. 

Balaguer,  ii.  32,  a;  ii.  473,  a. 
Balaklava,  ii.  515,  b;  ii.  1055, 
a ; li.  1 1 10,  a. 

Balamont,  162,  a. 

Bnlumut,  655,  a. 

Balaneae,  ii.  1075,  a,  b. 
Balarus,  Portus,  4ol,  b. 
Balatonii,  691,  b. 

Balbi,  Crypta  (Rome),  ii. 
834,  b. 

Balbi,  Theatrum  (Rome). 

ii.  834,  a. 

Balbura,  462,  a. 

Balbus,  Theatre  of  (Rome), 
ii.  845,  a. 

Baldcnau,  ii.  1082,  a. 

Bale,  ii.  695,  a. 

Baleso,  375,  a. 

Baletium,  474,  b ; ii.  1294,  a. 
Balikesri,  469,  b ; ii.  355,  a ; 

ii.  1105,  b. 

Balkan,  1025,  a. 

Batkh,  364,  a. 

Balkiz,  740,  a. 

Ballaxhan  Foint,  ii.  65,  a. 
Balluercanes,  ii.  947,  b. 
Balomum,  983,  b. 

Balsa,  ii.  220,  a. 

Balsio,  .581,  b. 

Baltaliman,  424,  a. 

Baltia,  I , b ; 380,  b. 

Baltic,  375,  b;  641,  b;  ii. 
920,  a. 

Baltic  Sea,  ii.  1045,  b. 
Baltistan,  ii.  41,  b. 
Baluchistan,  184,  a. 

Balyra,  ii.  341,  b;  ii.  342,  a. 
Bamberg,  ii.  287,  a. 
Bambola,  402,  b. 

Bamburg,  384,  b. 

Bamian,  ii.  652,  a. 

Ban,  199,  b. 

Banados,  ii.  541,  a. 

Bancs,  383,  a. 

Bandel  d'  Agoa,  1-59,  a. 
Bailexa,  ii.  12.54,  b. 
Bangalore,  210,  a ; 1070,  a. 
Bangor,  427,  a. 
Bangpa-Kung,  ii.  1002,  b. 
Bani  Tcude,  355,  b. 

Banias,  372,  b;  ii.  519,  b; 

ii.  .540,  a;  ii.  107-5,  b. 
Banitxa,  200,  b. 

Baniobae,  ii.  299,  a. 

Baiiiuri,  ii.  298,  b. 

Bannos,  579,  b. 

Bannos  de  Bande,  934,  a. 
Bannos  de  Bande  or  Orense, 
168,  b. 

Baflolns,  344,  b. 

Banos  de  Molgas,  934,  a. 
Bnilos,  ii.  1285,  b. 

Banostor,  419,  b. 

Banoub,  ii.  483,  b. 

Bantia,  167,  a ; ii.  210,  a. 
Bantry  Bay  River,  ii.  16,  b. 
Banturarii,  ii.  299,  a. 

Banxi,  ii,  210,  a. 

Banxi,  Sta  Maria  di,  376,  b. 
Baptana,  369,  b ; 488,  a. 
Baptana  or  Batana,  369,  b. 
Baraces,  ii,  1093,  b 
Barada,  ii.  1072,  b ; ii. 
1076,  b. 

Barameda,  St.  Lucar  de,  ii. 
1107,  a. 


Barbara,  Cape  of  St., 
878,  a. 

Barbargia,  ii,  91  2,  b. 
Barbariana,  347,  a. 
Barbaricini,  ii.  912,  b. 
Barbarissus,  ii.  1076,  a. 
Barbara,  Monte,  980,  a. 
Barbate,  388,  b. 

Barbentane,  388,  b. 
Barbesula,  377,  a. 

Barbitxa,  88  i,  a. 

Barca,  378,  a. 

Barcelona,  378,  b. 

Barcino,  ii.  115,  b. 
Bardarium,  3-52,  b. 
Bardengau,  ii.  119,  b. 
Barderate,  ii.  188,  a, 
Bardeivik,\i.  119,  b. 
Bardiah,  Port,  ii.  584,  b. 
Bardilloi,  368,  b. 

Bardjoia,  ii.  1212,  b. 
Bardscy,  808,  a. 

Bardulum,  167,  a. 

Bardyali,  502,  a. 

Bard)  etae,  502,  a. 

Barege,  ii.  687,  b. 

Bareka,  ii.  634,  a. 

Bargeny,  ii.  699,  a. 

Bargus,  ii.  1190,  a. 
Bargylieticus,  Sinus,  519,  b. 
Bari,  379,  b ; ii.  1294,  a. 
Bariano,  ii.  1287,  b. 

Barin,  ii.  550,  b. 

Barium,  167,  a ; ii.  1294,  a. 
Barkah,  Desert  of,  ii.  277,  a. 
Barkal,  58,  b. 

Barletta,  1 67,  a. 

Barna,  366,  b. 

Baroach,  366,  a. 

Barpana,  857,  b. 

Barrameda,  S.  Lucar  de,  ii. 
473,  a. 

Barre,  799,  a. 

Barrow,  ii.  16,  a. 

Barsita,  420,  b. 

Bartan-Su,  or  Bartine,  ii. 
553,  b. 

Bartolomeo,  Fiume  di  S., 
706,  b ; ii  986,  a. 
Barygaza,  366,  a;  ii.  47,  a; 
ii.49,  b;  ii.  255,  a;  ii. 
1048,  a. 

Barygazenus,  S.,  ii.  46,  b; 
ii.  484,  a. 

Bas-Assix,  ii.  678,  a. 
Basanarae,  ii.  47,  a. 

Basel  or  Bale,  380,  b. 
Baselice,  ii.  376,  b- 
Bashan-havoth-Jair,  380,  b. 
Bashkele,  248,  a. 

Basiege,  366,  b. 

Basiento,  565,  b ; ii.  209,  b. 
Basilia,  1,  b. 

Basilica  (Rome),  ii.  787,  b. 
Basilicata,  ii  206,  b. 

Basilis,  192,  b. 

Basiluxxo,  51,  b. 

Basir,  ii.  1090, b. 

Basium,  57,  b. 

Basle,  ii.  718,  b. 

Baslyan,  ii.  920,  b. 

Basques,  i\  1259,  b. 

Basrah,  904,  b. 

Bassachitae,  ii.  278,  a. 
Bassae,  ii.  596,  b. 

Bassano,  Laghetto,  or  Lago 
di,  8.57,  b ; ii.  12-53,  a. 
Bassein,  ii.  47,  a ; ii.  1002,  a. 
Bassin  d'  Arcachon,  416,  b. 
Basta,  474,  b. 

Basteruae,  ii.  917,  a. 

Bastide,  Vieille,  La,  ii.  13.  a. 
Batae,  427,  b. 

Batanaea,  ii.  532,  a ; ii. 
1076,  b. 

Batanaei,  181,  a. 

Batenburg,  382,  b. 

Bath,  169,  b;  387,  b;  442,  a. 
Bathos,  192,  b. 

Bathy,  ii.  98,  a. 

Bathynias,  ii.  1190,  a. 
Bathyrsus,  382,  b. 

Bathys,  ii.  658,  b;  ii.  1246, 
a. 

Bati,  ii.  47,  a. 

Batia  or  Vatia,  6,  b, 

Batiae,  833,  a. 


Batman-Su,  ii.  1208,  b. 
Batiiac,  737,  a. 

Batneh,  399,  b. 
Batn-el-Baharah,  .591,  b. 
Batnis,  383,  a. 

Bato,  450,  a. 

Bat  run,  42-5,  b. 

Batta,  ii.  21-5,  a. 

Batulum,  ii.  897,  a. 

Batum  Flumen,  450,  a. 
Bavai,  ii.  420,  a. 

Bavaria,  ii.  447,  a. 

Bavay,  352,  b ; 368,  b. 
Baulus,  ii.  1278,  b. 
Bautnes-les-Nones,  ii.  205, 
a. 

Bauota,  474,  b. 

Bauron,  773,  b. 

Bautxheim,  ii.  1034,  a. 

Bay  as,  372,  b. 

Bayeux,  341,  a ; 372,  b ; ii. 
173,  a. 

Bayjah,  ii.  1252,  a. 

Baylen,  367,  a. 

Bayona,  525,  a ; 934,  b ; ii. 

1213,  b;  ii.  1308,  a. 
Bayonne,  949,  a ; ii.  125,  a. 
Bcixas,  697,  a. 

Baxilbah,  ii.  988,  a. 

B an- Castle,  376,  a. 

Bearn,  390,  a. 

Bcaucaire,  ii.  1 286,  a. 
Beaune,  ii.  1269,  b. 
Beauvais,  341,  a ; 470,  b. 
Bebek,  424,  a. 

Bebius,  748,  a. 

Bee  de  Sormion,  ii.  1336,  a. 
Beceril,  250,  a ; ii.  1310,  a. 
Becerra,  402,  a. 

Bechires,  ii  658,  b. 
Bectileth,  363,  b. 

Hedaium,  ii.  448,  a. 

Beder,  210,  a. 

Bedesis,  ii.  1317,  b. 

Bedouin,  Cape,  159,  a. 
Bedoya,  S,  Maria  de,  ii.  220, 
a. 

Beds,  571,  a. 

Bedschajah,  ii.  454,  a. 
Bedunia,  2.50,  b. 

Bedunenses,  249,  b. 

Beetx.  395,  b. 

Beg  Basar,  ii.  116,  b. 
Begacum,  .352,  b. 

Beger  de  la  Miel,  ii.  330, 
a. 

Beghe,  ii.  598,  b. 

Begkos,  424,  b. 

Behistiin,  369,  b. 

Behut,  1100,  b. 

Bei  Sheher,  ii.  65,  b. 

Beja,  ii.  220,  a ; ii.  559,  b. 
Beiad,  400,  a, 

Bejer  de  la  Front  era,  39-5,  b. 
Beilan,  113,  b ; ii.  1080,  a. 
Beilo,  ii.  32,  a. 

Beira,  S.  Vincent  de,  ii. 
1281,  a. 

Beiram-Dere,  ii.  514,  b. 
Beirut,  394,  b. 

Beishe,  ii.  284,  b. 

Beit-dajan,  396,  b. 
Beit-el-Maa,  752,  a, 
Beit-el-Moie,  7.52,  a. 
Beit-Jebrin,  397,  b ; 978,  b ; 

ii.  273,  b. 

Beit  llfah,  399,  b. 

Beitin,  396,  b. 

Beitir,  396,  a. 

Beitlahem,  397,  a. 
Beit-Nettif,  ii.  422,  a. 
Beit-Safa,  ii.  363,  b. 
Beit-ur-et-Tahta,  and  el- 
Foka,  398,  a. 

Bekneseh,  ii,  508,  a. 
Bclad-el-Arab,  174,  a. 

Bclhey,  ii.  559a,  . 

Helbina,  331,  a. 

Belchite,  807,  b. 
Beled-el-Jerid,  316,  b. 
Belerion,  963,  b. 

Belgeda,  582,  a. 

Belgi  es,  ii.  542,  a. 

Belgrade,  ii.  1006,  b. 

Beli  Kessr,  ii.  355,  a. 

Belia,  807,  b. 

Bellas,  375,  a. 


Belici,  706,  b;  1105,  b:  ii. 

59,  b ; ii.  98.5,  b. 

Belidah,  401,  b. 

Belikas,  326,  a. 

Belikke,  375,  a. 

Belin,  386,  a. 

Bellegnrde,  ii.  656,  b. 
Belle-ile,  ii.  1275,  b ; ii. 
1311,  a. 

Bellentre,  392,  b. 

Belli,  .581,  b. 

Bellona,  Aedes  (Rome),  ii. 
833,  a. 

Belluno,  389,  a. 

Behnont,  ii.  1230,  b. 

Be  Ionia,  388,  b. 

Belsinum,  582,  a. 

Belunum,  ii.  1275,  b. 

Belus,  ii.  607,  a. 

Bembc,  ii.  573,  b. 

Bembibre,  250,  a. 

Bembina,  ii.  417,  a. 

Ben  Ghaxi,  1063,  a. 
Benarnum,  390,  a. 
Benavente,  250,  b ; ii.  220, 
a. 

Benbodagh,  ii.  1012,  b. 
Benda,  210,  a. 

Bender -begh,  371,  b. 
Bender-rik,  ii.  716,  a. 

Bene,  70.5,  b. 

Bene,  ii.  1253,  b. 

Bene,  340,  b ; ii.  188,  a. 
Benearnum  ii.  32,  a;  ii. 
687,  b. 

Benedetto,  S.  ii.  279,  b. 
Beneficence,  Temple  of 
(Rome),  ii.  770,  a. 
BenetuUi  Bagnidi,  ii.  1196,  a. 
Benevente,  214,  b. 

Benevento,  390,  a. 

Benexxone,  Civi/ella  di,  ii. 

1281,  b ; ii.  1317,  a. 

Bengal,  Bay  of , ii.  46,  b ; ii. 
52,  a. 

Bengaxi,  ii.  131,  a 
Bengerwad,  ii . 600,  a. 
Benghazi,  733,  b. 

Beni,  ii.  1 190,  a. 

Beni-hassan,  ii.  1031,  b. 
Bcni-Kahtan,  363,  b ; 566,  a; 
698,  a. 

Beni  K haled,  601,  b. 
Beni-Omi  an,  376,  b. 
Beni-Shammar,  363,  b. 
Benixcrt,\mo,a.-,  ii.  1014,b. 
Benjamin,  tribe  of,  ii.  530,  a. 
Benlauni,  ii.  1310,  b. 

Bennica,  ii.  1190,  b. 

Benwell  Hill,  654,  b. 

Benwell,  ii.  1256,  b. 

Bepvrrhiis  Mons,  ii.  10,  a; 

ii.  46,  b ; ii.  243,  a. 

Berber  a,  ii.  254,  a. 

Berbers',  3i. 

Bercheim  or  Berghcn,  ii. 
102,  a. 

Bercouats,  391,  b. 

Berd  i,  Nova,  ii.  1307,  b. 
Beregra,  ii.  628,  b. 

Berek  Marsah,  ii.  549,  b. 
Bereki,  1 1 03,  a. 

Berenice,  346,  a. 

Berga,  392,  b ; ii.  1278,  b. 
Bergamah,  ii.  576,  a. 
Bergamo,  393,  a ; ii.  1287,  b, 
Bergamum,  ii.  1287,  b. 
Bergan,  ii.  575,  a. 

Bergax.  ii.  575,  a. 

Bcrghem,  ii.  1 196,  b. 
Bergidum,  250,  a;  ii.  32,  a. 
Bergion,  ii,  420,  a, 

Bergium,  ii.  287,  a. 

Bergrna,  471,  a;  ii.  390,  a. 
Bergusia,  ii.  32,  a. 
Bergxabern,  ii.  1082,  a. 
Beriavi  Kalesi,  244,  a. 

Beris,  ii.  658,  b. 

Berlinguus,  ii.  204,  a. 
Bermerain,  1058,  b. 

Bermeo,  ii.  1282,  a. 

Bernard,  Little  St.,  107,  b. 
Bernard,  St.,  ii.  1308,  b, 
Bernardino,  S.,  28,  b. 
Berncastel,  ii.  1082,  a. 
Bernedo,  ii.  1266,  b. 

Bernet,  389,  a. 
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ii. 


Beroach,  742,  b ; ii.  47,  a ; 

ii.  49,  b;  ii.  1048,  a. 
Beroea,  624,  a;  737,  a;  ii. 

237,  a;  ii.  1190,  a. 

Berreo,  934,  b;  ii.  1230,  b. 
Berrhnea,  ii.  1075,  b. 

Berrus,  ii.  31,  b. 

Bersical,  ii.  32,  a. 

Bersovia,  744,  b. 

Bertinoro,  91 1,  b. 

Bertrand  de  Cominge,  or 
Commtnges,  S.,  389,  a ; 
666,  a. 

Bertxenlxe,  ii.  157,  b. 

Berua,  394,  b. 

Berwick.,  ii.  504,  b. 
Berwickshire,  750,  a;  923,  a. 
Berytus,  ii.  606,  a. 

Besa,  331,  b. 

Besangon,  ii.  1281,  b. 
Bcsares  or  Bexares,  367,  b. 
Beschiktasche  or  Cradle 
Slone,  423,  b. 

Beseda,  .561,  a. 

Besh-Shehr,  ii.  575,  a. 
Besidiae,  4-51,  a. 

Besikia,  418,  a ; ii.  384,  a. 
Besos,  368,  b;  ii.  115,  b. 
Bessapara,  395,  b. 

Bessi,  ii.  1190,  a. 

Bessica,  ii.  1190,  b. 

Besynga,  ii.  46,  b. 

Betanxos,  430,  a. 
Beth-Amar,  3.5.5,  a. 
Beth-Arbel,  189,  a. 
Beth-hogla,  ii.  .529,  b. 
Beth-horon,  ii..530,  a. 
Betli-Lebaoth,  397,  b. 

Beth  Takkara,  3f>3,  a. 
Bethamania,  li.  1075,  b. 
Bethleptaphene,  ii.  532,  b. 
Beth-sa-lisa,  355,  a. 
Bethshean,  ii.  530,  b. 
Bethshemesh,  ii.  529,  b. 
Bettigi,  ii.  48,  a. 

Bettigo,  427,  b ; ii.  675,  b. 
Bcttigo,  M.  ii.  1082,  a. 
Bcttona,  ii.  1285, bj  ii.  1288,b. 
Betuwe,  382,  a. 

Bevagna,  ii.  352,  b ; ii.  1301, 
a. 

Beverley,  ii.  5.50,  b;  ii.  667,  a. 
Beyadhye,  367,  a. 

Beyjik,  1023,  b. 

Bexiers,  367,  a. 

Bezira,  243,  a. 

Bhagirathi,  973,  a. 

Bholan,  825,  b. 

Bhourda,  ii.  641,  a. 

Bhulgar  Dagh,  618,  b. 
Bianco,  Cape,  669,  b;  1049, 
a. 

Bias,  ii.  342,  b. 

Bibali,  933,  a. 

Bibalorum  Forum,  934,  a. 
Bibino,  401,  b. 

Bibium,  ii.  3,  b. 

Bibliotheca  Graeca  and  La- 
tina (Rome),  ii.  801,  b. 
Bibliothecae  Graeca  et  La- 
tina (Rome),  ii.  804,  b. 
Bibulus,  Tomb  of  Caius 
(Rome),  ii.  750,  a. 
Bidburg,  384,  b. 

Bidino,  S.  Gio.  di,  ii.  987,  a. 
Bidis,  ii.  987,  a. 

Bidue,  401,  b. 

Bidue,  St.  720,  b. 

Biecx,  402.  a. 

Bieda,  409,  a ; ii.  1297,  b. 
Biel,  ii,  582,  b. 

Bienne,  ii.  582,  b. 

Biennus,  705,  b. 

Bievre,  401,  b. 

Biferno,  166,  b ; ii.  1207,  b. 
Biga,  ii.  1337,  a. 
Bigerriones,  173,  a. 

Bigorre,  402,  a. 

Bilbilis,  .581,  b. 
Bilbitanornm,  Aq.,  168,  b. 
Bilecha,  375,  a. 

Billaeiis,  406,  a. 

Bimbelli,  ii.  187,  b. 
Binchester,  ii.  1311,  b. 

Bin  Gol,  188,  a. 

Bingen,  402,  b. 

Bingol,  ii.  1 157,  b. 
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Binoesca,  ii.  1312,  b. 
B'iouk-Lambat,  ii.  1 18,  b. 
Bir,  876,  b. 

Bir  Bin  Kilisseh,  770,  b. 

Bir  or  Birehjik,  403,  a;  ii. 
1338,  b. 

Birdoswald,  ii.  1256,  b. 
Birgos,  ii.  1231,  a. 

Birgus,  ii.  16,  a. 

Birkel  Mount,  ii.  397,  a. 
Birket  el-Duarah,  ii.  441,  b. 
Birket-el- Kerun,  ii.  365,  b. 
Birket-el-Mariout,  ii.  273,  a. 
Birmah,  ii.  1086,  a. 

Birs-i-  Nimrud,  359,  b. 
Birtha,  737,  a ; 877,  a. 
Birziminium,  748,  a. 
Bisaccia,  ii.  8.55,  a ; ii.  1293, 
a, 

Bisagno,  988,  a ; ii.  187,  b. 
Bisaltae,  ii.  1190,  a. 

Bisan,  757,  a. 

Bisanthe,  ii.  1190,  a. 
Bistargis,  ii.  31,  b. 

Biscay,  ii.  1 105,  a. 

Biscay,  Bay  of,  314,  a;  501,  b. 
Biscaya,  346,  b. 

Bisceglia,  167,  a. 

Biserta,  ii.  1328,  b, 
Bishnryes,  ii.  241,  a. 

Bishop's  Waltham,  631,  b. 
Bishore,  384,  a. 

Bisignano,  451,  a. 

Bisitun,  369,  b, 

Bissikeni,  ii.  600,  b. 
Bistones,  ii.  1 190,  a. 

Bistonis,  Lake,  ii.  1178,  a. 
Bisur,  420,  a ; 730,  a. 
Bithyas,  382,  b. 

Bitia,  ii.  912,  a. 

Bitiae  Portus,  ii.  911,b. 
Bitlis-chai,  ii.  424,  b. 

Bitolia,  ii.  561,  a. 

Bitonto,  167,  b ; ii.  1294,  a. 
Bitti,  ii,  48,  a. 

Bittigo,  M.,  ii.  46,  b. 
Bituriges  Cubi,  173,  a. 
Bituriges  Vivisci,  173,  a. 
Bivados,  642,  a. 

Bivona,  1070,  b ; ii.  99,  a. 
Bium,  ii.  237,  a. 

Bixerta,  1070,  a ; ii.  1014,  b. 
Bizone,  ii,  1 180,  a. 

Black  Forest,  4,b  ; ii.  270,  b. 
Black  Mountains,  383,  b. 
Black  Sea,  886,  a ; ii.  920,  a. 
Black  Sod  Bay,  ii.  175,  a. 
Blackwater,  645,  b;  742,  b: 
808,  b. 

Blanc,  Cape,  94,  a, 

Blanco,  Cape,  499,  a;  730,  a ; 
ii.  357,  a. 

Blanda,  ii.  1 15,  b ; ii.  210,  a. 
Blandiana,  744,  b. 

Blanes,  ii.  1 15,  b ; ii.  420,  a. 
Blanii,  ii.  16,  a. 

Blannot,  428,  b. 

Blariacum,  570,  a. 

Blaundos,  ii.  1 197,  b. 

Blavet,  408,  b ; ii.  1310,  a. 
Blnye,  408.  b. 

Blemmyes,  58,  a. 

Blendium,  502,  b. 

Blera,  870,  b ; ii.  1293,  a ; ii. 
1297,  b. 

Blerick,  407,  b ; 570,  a. 
Blessed,  Islands  of  the,  906,  a. 
Blitra,  241,  a. 

Bliuri,  ii.  537,  b. 

Blois,  523,  a. 

Bludin,  ii.  642,  b. 

Boactes,  ii.  188,  a. 

Boarium,  Forum  (Rome), 
ii.  81.3,  a. 

Bobardia,  383,  b. 

Bobia,  410,  a. 

Bochstein,  1019,  a. 

Bodensee,  429,  b. 

Bodetia,  ii.  188,  b. 
Bodiocasses,  372,  b. 

Bodoa,  ii.  220,  a. 

Bodrun  or  Boudroum,\Q2G,h. 
Boduni,  571,  a. 

Bodvary,  ii.  12-58,  a. 

Boeae,  ii.  112,b. 

Boebe,  70-5,  b;  ii.  1170,  a. 
Boerus,  ii.  384,  a. 


Boetxberg,  ii.  1318,  b. 

Bog,  1103,  b, 

Bogatx,  ii.  556,  a. 
Bogdsha-Adassi,  ii.  1126,  b. 
Boghas,  423,  a. 

Boghax,  ii.  1036,  a. 

Boghnx  Hissan  Kaleh,  ii. 
253,  a. 

Bojihax  Kieui,  ii.  1108,  b. 
Bogopol,  889,  a. 

Bbheim,  417,  b. 

Bohemia,  417,  b. 
Bohmrrwald,  922,  a. 

Bohrus.  456,  b. 

Bojana,  377,  a. 

Bojano,  425,  b. 

Boienhetm,  417,  b. 

Boii,  756,  a ; ii.  542,  a. 
Boiodurum,  ii.  448,  a. 
Boisvinet,  Pointe  de,  ii.629,b. 
Bnjuk-Ada,  ii.  635,  b. 
Bojuk-Derbend,  ii.  1 101,  b. 
Bokhara,  ii.  1237,  a. 

Bokhori,  64,  a. 

Bokhusia,\Z, b; 457, a;  593,  b. 
Boklu,  55,  b. 

Bokomadki,  ii.  .559,  b. 
Bokomadhi,  Cape,  638,  a. 
Bolat,  408,  a. 

Bolbitic  arm  of  the  Nile,  ii. 
433,  b. 

Bolax,  821,  b. 

Bolcascooe,  ii.  SCO,  a;  ii. 
10.54,  b. 

Boldo,  ii.  537,  b;  ii.  1075,  b. 
Bolimnos,  ii.  192,  b. 

Bolina,  13,  b. 

Bolinaeus,  13,  b. 

Boline,  17,  a. 

Bolingae,  ii.  48,  a. 

Bolitae,  ii.  5.52,  a. 

Bologna,  419,  a ; ii.  1287,  a. 
Bolonia,  388,  b. 

Bolonidia,  841,  a. 

Bolor,  ii.  41,  a. 

Bolsena,  Lago  di,  857,  a ; 

856,  b;  ii.  1324,  b. 

Bolsena,  ii.  1296,  b;  ii. 

1297,  a;  ii.  1323,  b. 
Bomba,  T6Z,  b ; ii.  277,  b ; ii. 
641,  a. 

Bomba,  G.  of,  733,  b. 
Botnbareek,  C.,  520,  b ; 1031, 
a;  ii.  549, b. 

Bomarxo,  ii.  644,  b. 

Bomi,  63,  b. 

Bon,  Cape,  317,  b ; ii.  330,  a. 
Bona,  Cape,  ii.  5,  a. 

Bona  Dea,  Temple  of  the 
(Rome),  ii.  811,  a. 

Bonah,  68,  a ; 69,  a. 

Bonah,  Gulf  of,  1070,  a. 
Bondino,  ii.  509,  a. 

Boni  Eventus,  Porticus 
(Rome),  ii.  839,  b. 
Bonifacio,  691,  a. 

Bonifacio,  Straits  o/,  718,b. 
Bonixar,  ii.  656,  b. 

Bonn,  1 73,  b;  41 8,  b;  ii.  192,  a. 
Bononia,  ii.  1287,  a. 
Bontobrice,  383,  b. 

Bonus,  419,  b. 

Boobian,  877,  a. 

Boojnk,  ii.  9.55,  b. 
Boo-Shatter,  ii.  1328,  b. 
Boosura,  632,  b ; 730,  a. 
Boppart,  383,  b. 

Borcani,  167,  b. 

Borcovicus,  ii.  1256,  b. 
Borcurn,  4-57,  b. 

Bordeaux,  170,  a;  407,  b; 
4.57,  b. 

Bordj,  ii.  1237,  b. 
Boreigonoi,  .5,  b. 

Boreum,  732,  a;  733, b;  ii. 
1093,  a. 

Borgas,  ii.  663,  a. 

Borghetto,  897,  b. 

Boria,  581,  b. 

Borjeiyah,  ii.  401,  a. 
Bonnanum,  ii.7.  b. 
Bormida,  ii.  1035,  a. 

Borneo,  570,  a ; ii.  47,  a. 
Boron,  ii.  188,  b. 

IBorosa,  ii.  1311,  b. 

Borrino,  934,  b, 

Borsippus,  360,  a. 
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Bortinae,  ii.  32,  a. 

Borusci,  ii.  916,  b. 

Bosa,  ii.  911,  b. 

Bosa,  ii.  911,  b. 

Boschavir,  1018,  a. 

Bosco  dell'  Abadia,37G,  b. 
Boscovitxa,  ii.  1036,  a. 

Bosna,  ii.  1254,  a. 

Bosnia,  747,  a : ii.  36,  a ; 

ii.  .541,  a. 

Bossuth,  366,  b. 

Bost,  403,  a. 

Boston,  369,  b. 

Boston,  576,  b. 

Boslrenus,  ii.  606,  b. 
Boterdum,  582,  a. 

Botom,  Botm,  or  Botam,  ii. 
506,  a. 

Botrys,  ii.  606,  a. 

Bottiaei,  ii.  1190,  a. 

Botxen,  384,  a. 

Boudroun,  589,  b. 

Bougie,  ii.  4-54,  a. 

Bovianum,  ii.  896,  b. 
Boujayah,  G.  cf,  336,  b. 
Bovino,  167,  a;  ii.  1307,  a. 
Boul,  456,  b. 

Bouleuterium,  (Athens), 
296,  b. 

Boulness,  ii.  1239,  a. 
Boulogne,  442,  b ; 1000,  a. 
Boulovan,  ii.  654,  a. 

Boun  Ajonbah,  ii.  277,  b. 
Bourbon  I'  Anci,\^\Q,  a;  427,a. 
Bourbon  V Archambault, 
168,  a. 

Bourdeaux,  170,  a ; 407,  b ; 
4.57,  b. 

Bourg  d'Oysans,  ii.  322,  b. 
Bourges,  350,  a ; 407,  a. 
Bontghax,  ii.  1 178,  a. 
Bourgoin,  393,  a. 

Bouriques,  ii.  646,  a. 
Bournoubat,  ii.  319,  b. 

Boux  Dagh,  ii.  1214,  a. 
Bowes,  ii.  144,  b ; ii.  1280,  b. 
Bowness,  922,  b ; ii.  12.56,  b. 
Boyne,  the,  427,  a;  ii.  4-59,  b. 
Boyuk  Meinder,  ii.  243,  a. 
Boxaar  Su,  ii.  .589,  a. 
Boxburun,  198,  a. 

Boxburun,  Cape,  ii.  662,  a. 
Bra,  379,  a. 

Bracara,  ii.  220,  b. 

Bracara  Augusta,  2-50,  a. 
Bracarii,  Callaici,  932,  b. 
Bracciano,  ii.  1297,  b. 
Bracciano,  Lago  di,  856,  b ; 

857,  a;  ii.  864,  a. 

Brachma,  427,  b. 

Brachmani  Magi,  ii.  48,  a. 
Brachyle,  .593,  b. 

Bradano,  166,  b ; 427,  b : ii. 
209,  b. 

Bradanus,  166,  b ; ii.  209,  b. 
Braga,  250,  a ; 427,  a ; ii. 
220,  b. 

Braganga,  934,  a. 
Brahmaputra,  795,  a ; ii. 

10,  a ; ii.  1260,  a. 
Brahmini,  ii.  46,  b. 
Brahmins,  the,  427,  a. 
Braiga,  ii.  277,  a. 

Bram,  1033,  a. 

Brampton,  429,  a;  ii.  12.56,  b. 
Brancaster,  428,  b ; 442,  b. 
Br undone,  Monte,  564,  b. 
Brannodunum,  442,  b. 
Brasiae,  ii.  112,  b. 

Brattia,  ii.  37,  a. 
Bratuspante,  428,  b. 
Braiiron,  332,  a. 

Braxxa,  428,  b ; ii.  37,  a. 
Brecx,  .391,  b. 

Brega,  ii.  634,  a. 

Breganson,  ii.  472,  b ; ii. 
576,  b. 

Bregentx,  429,  b. 

Bregenx,  110,  b. 

Bregetio,  ii.  542,  a. 

Bremen,  ii.  585,  b. 
Bremenium,  750,  a. 
Brementacae,  429,  a. 
Bremervorde,  ii.  585, b. 
Brenta,  ii.  305,  b;  ii.  1275,  a, 
Brenthe,  111,  b;  193,  a. 
Brescello,  443,  a. 
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Brescia,  443,  b;  ii.  1287,  b. 
Brescun,  408,  a. 

Breslau,  ii.  215,  a. 

Bressuire,  ii.  951,  a. 

Brest,  1000,  a. 

Brestoratx.  ii.  1.329,  b. 
Bretagne,  708,  b ; ii,  499,  b ; 

ii.  .504,  a. 

Breuci,  ii.  512,  a. 

Breuni,  ii.  1310,  b. 

Brevis,  934,  b. 

Brey,  Loch,  ii.  1.321,  b. 
Briangon,  1 10,  a ; 429,  b. 
Briare,  385,  b ; 443,  a 
Bridgeford,  East,  ii.  274,  a. 
Bridgewater  Bay,  ii.  1286,  a. 
Brieuc,  S<.  401,  b ; 720,  b. 
Brigaecini,  249,  b. 
Brigaecium,  250,  b. 
Brif-antes,  ii.  16,  a. 
Brigantia,  110,  b. 

Brigantii,  ii.  1310,  b, 
Brigantio,  110,  a. 

Brihuega,  582,  a, 

Brilessus,  322,  a. 

Brindjel,  ii.  1270,  b. 
Brindisi,  444.  b. 

Briniates,  ii.  187,  a. 

Brinnos,  347,  a ; 770,  a. 
Brionnois,  428,  b. 

B-  iou  430,  a. 

Brioude,  442,  b. 
Britannicum,  Mare,  iL 
460,  b. 

Brivain,  443,  a. 

Briviesca,  ii.  1312,  a. 
Brivodurum,  385,  b. 

Brixen,  940,  b. 

Brixentes,  940,  a. 

Brixia,  ii.  1287,  b. 

Brixia,  429,  b. 

Brizice,  or  Brendice,  ii. 
12'.  9,  a. 

Brockley  Bill,  ii.  1046,  a. 
Brodon,  444,  a. 

Broni,  ii.  1287,  b. 

Brough,  708,  b ; ii.  1280,  b j 
ii.  1332,  a. 

Broughtern,  ii.  211,  b. 
Broughton,  430,  a. 

Broussa,  ii.  674,  b. 

Brucca,  CastdV  a Mare 
della,  ii.  1266,  b. 
Brucheium,  97,  a. 

Brucida,  ii.  36,  b. 

Brucla,  744,  b. 

Bruges,  ii.  1217,  b. 

Brugh,  427,  a. 

Brugnato,  430,  a. 

Bruma,  1046,  a. 

Brumath,  444,  a. 

Brunecken,  429,  a. 

Brutti  Praesentis,  Domus 
(Rome),  ii.  828,  a. 
Briittianus,  Campus 
(Rome),  ii.  841, b. 
Bruzxano,  Capo  di,  641,  b; 

ii.  1337,  b. 

Brychon,  ii.  569, a. 

Bryelice,  338,  a. 

Brysae,  ii.  1190,  a. 

Brystacia,  451,  a. 

Bua,  384,  a. 

Buba,  ii.  1075,  b. 

Bubastite  Nome,  39,  b. 
Bub.istus,  39,  b ; ii.  434,  a. 
Bubban,  400,  b. 

Buberak,  ii.  1252,  a. 

Biibon,  462,  a 

Biibula,  ad  Capita  (Rome), 
ii.  801, b. 

Buca,  915,  b. 

Buccia,  or  Buccina,  363,  b. 
Buccino,  ii.  210,  aj  ii.l320,  b. 
Bucephala,  ii.  47,  b. 
Buchaetium,  833,  a. 
Buchowinia,  1001,  a. 

Bucr  i,  iL  985,  a. 

Budaris,  ii.  112.5,  b. 

Budelli  Isola  dei,  719,  a. 
Budelli,  I sole  dci,  ii.  91 1,  b. 
Budini,  ii.  917,  a. 

Budissin  or  Bud/a,  383,  a. 
Budja,  ii.  236,  b. 

Budii,  ii.  301,  b. 

Budorum,  ii.  878,  b. 

Budrio,  459,  b. 
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Biidua,  ii.  220,  a. 

Biiduso,  ii.  1196,  a. 

Budweis,  ii.  278,  a. 

Buges,  Lacus,  ii.  1112, b. 
Buhtan  Chat,  .585,  a. 
Buhlanchat,  216,  b 
Bujeiyah,  ii.  297,  b;  ii.  881,  a. 
Buies,  416,  b. 

Bujuk-dereh,  424,  a. 

Buka' a,  ii.  1076,  b. 
Bukowina.  743,  b. 

Bulanes,  ii.  915,  b. 

Buldur,  or  Burdur,  Lake  of, 
230,  b. 

Bulls,  ii.  605,  a. 

Bulla  Regia,  ii.  455,  a. 
Bullene,  162,  a. 

Biilura,  934,  b. 

Bulwudun,  781,  a ; ii.645,  b. 
Bumadus,  ii.  1209,  a. 
Bunarbaschi,  ii.  926,  b, 
Bunbury,  427,  a. 

Bunderuk,  430,  a. 

Bunich,  419,  b. 

Bun-pur,  983,  b. 

Bvuin  Riposo,  ii.  204,  b. 
Bvxmnlbergo,  910,  b;  1073,b ; 

ii.  1293,  b. 

Buphagium,  193,  a. 

Buphras,  ii.  341,  b. 

Bura,  14,  b, 

Buraicus,  13,  b ; 457,  a. 
Burbida,  934,  b. 

Biirdigala,  170,  a. 

Burdur  or  Buldur,  131,  b. 
Bureika  Kalyvia,  ii.  586,  b. 
Biiren,  ii.  582,  b. 

Burg,  ii.  12137,  b. 

Burgh,  442,  b ; ii.  550,  b ; 
ii.  1256,  b. 

Burgh  Castle,  442,  b ; 977,  b. 
Burgh  on  the  Sands,  351,  b. 
Burgh  St.  Peter,  442,  b. 
Burghausen,  384,  b. 

Burgos, b%\,  a;  770,  a;  ii. 
1252,  b. 

Burlia,  M.,  ii.  570,  b. 
Burlos,  459,  b. 

Burmasaka,  701,  b. 

Bur  res,  934,  b. 

Burrinna,  807,  a ; ii.  964,  a. 
Burridava,  744,  b. 

Burrindu,  ii.  677,  a. 
Burrium,  409,  b. 

Burrough  Hill,  ii.  1279,  a. 
Bursada,  582,  a. 

Busento,  ii.  209,  b. 

Busae,  ii.  301,  b. 

Bushashim,  607,  a. 

Busir,  458,  b. 

Busiris,  39,  b. 

Busirite  Nome,  39,  b. 
Buskurd,  Mis.,  ii.  5.53,  a. 
Bassiere,  427,  a. 

Busta  Gallica,  Ad  (Rome), 
ii.  815,  b. 

Butera,  ii.  242,  a. 
Buthrotum,  832,  b. 
Buthrotus,  4.50,  a. 

Buto,  39,  b. 

Butua,  748,  a. 

Butuntum,  167,  a. 
Butuntwm,  ii.  1294,  a. 
Buxentum,  ii.  209,  b. 

Buyati,  331,  b. 

Buzenses,  ii.  278,  a. 

Buxi,  ii.  414,  a. 

Buxrah,  424,  b. 

Byblus,  ii.  606,  a. 

Byltae,  ii.  41.  b ; ii.  943,  b. 
Byzantium,  657,  a ; ii.  1 190,  a. 
Byzeres,  ii.  658,  b. 


Cabandene,  ii.  10.50,  b. 
Cabanes,  Villa  de,  807,  a. 
Cabarnis,  ii.  .552,  b. 
Cabeiri,  ii.  901,  b. 
Cabendena,  521,  a. 

Cabes,  ii.  1083,  a. 

Cabcs,  Gulf  of,  ii.  1081,  a. 
Cahexas,  Las,  ii.  1286,  b. 
Cabexas  Rubias,  ii.  857,  a. 
Cabo  de  Palos,  ii.  924,  a. 
Cabo  Quilates,  ii.  969,  b. 
Cabo  Villano,  ii.  969,  b. 
Cubra,  367,  a. 


Cabre,  Col  de,  980,  a. 
Cabrera,  374,  b ; ii.  .342,  b. 
Cabul,  5.58,  a ; ii.  552,  a. 
Cabul  River,  ii.  552,  a ; ii. 
5s5,  b. 

Cabulistan,  ii.  552,  a. 
Cabyletl,  ii.  1190,  a. 

Caccres,  562,  a. 

Cachagae  Scythae,  il.  943, 

b. 

Cachales,  ii.  418,  b. 

Cacia,  ii.  1085,  a. 

Cacobae,  ii.  47,  a. 

Cacus,  Cave  of  (Rome),  ii. 

810,  a ; ii.  817,  a. 
Cacyparis,  ii.  986,  b, 
Cacyrum,  ii.  987,  a. 

Cadiere,  477,  b. 

Cadiz  or  Cadix,  923,  a. 
Cadmus,  463,  b ; 519,  a. 
Cadurci,  173,  a. 

Cadusii,  ii.  302,  a. 

Cadytis,  ii.  17,  b. 

Caecilia,  ii.  1075,  b. 

Caecilia  Metella,Mausoleum 

of  (Rome),  ii.  821,  b. 
C.ieciliana,  ii.  220,  a. 
Caecina,  857,  a. 

Caecinus,  450,  a. 

Caedici,  55,  a. 

Caedrius,  ii.  911,  a, 

Caelia,  167,  a;  474,  b;  ii. 

1294,  a. 

Caelian  Hill  (Rome),  ii.  817, 

a. 

Caelimontana,Porta(Rome), 
ii.  755,  b. 

Caelimontani,Arcus(Rome), 
ii.  851,  a. 

Caena,  ii.  986,  b. 

Caendar,  922,  b. 

Caenon,  463,  a. 

Caenepolis,  ii.  112,  b. 
Caenica,  ii.  1190,  b. 

Caenici,  ii.  1190,  a. 

Caeno,  705,  b. 

Caenys,  ii.  706,  a. 
Caeretanus,  Amnis,  466,  b. 
Ca^ritis  Amnis,  468,  b. 
Caerlaverock,  ii.  1332,  a. 
Caerleon,  418,  b. 
Caerlcon-on-  Usk,  ii.  66,  b. 
Caernarvon,  ii.  951,  a;  ii. 
971,  a. 

Caernarvonshire,  ii.  491,  a. 
Caer  Went,  ii.  1276,  a. 
Caesada,  525,  a ; 582,  a. 
Caesar,  Statue  of  (Rome), 
793,  a. 

Caesaraugusta,  2.50,  a. 
Caesarea,  949,  b. 

Caesareia  Panias,  ii.  1076,  b. 
Caesareia  Philippi,  ii.  540,  a. 
Caesar iana,  ii.  210,  b;  ii. 

1295,  a. 

Caesaris,  Horti  (Rome),  ii. 

811,  b. 

Caesaromagus,  341,  a. 
Caesarum,  Nemus  (Rome), 
ii.  841,  b. 

Caesena,  ii.  1287,  a. 

Caesius,  89,  b. 

Caffa,  ii.  11 10,  a;  ii.  ll.57,b. 
Cafsa,  510,  a. 

Cagli,  ii.  1301,  a;  ii.  1317, b. 
Cagliari,  513,  b. 

Cahors,  464,  a ; 517,  a;  780,  a. 
Caianum  (Rome),  ii.  844,  b. 
Caiaxxo,  476,  b. 

Cnjaxxo,  ii.  896,  b. 

Caistor,  442,  b j 488,  b ; ii. 
1276,  a. 

Caithness,  687,  a. 

CalabreHa,  ii.  952,  b. 
Calabria,  ii.  206,  b. 

Calabria  Citra,  447,  a. 
Calabria  Ultra,  447,  a. 
Calachene,  606,  b. 

Calacta,  ii.  986,  b. 
Caladunum,  934,  a. 

Calae  Carias,  ii.  46,  b. 
Calagum,  400,  b. 

Calagurris,  394,  a ; 469,  a. 
Calahorra,  394,  a ; 469,  a ; 
47.5,  b. 

Calais,  Pas  de,  916,  b. 
Calamae,  ii.  345,  b. 


Cal  am  08,  ii.  606,  a. 
Calamotta,  810,  a. 

Calamyda,  705,  b. 

Calandro,  8,  b ; ii.  209,  b. 
(dlantailaxor,  ii.  1324,  b. 
Calas  Limneonas,  148,  a. 
Calasarna,  ii.  210,  a. 
Calatabellotta,  ii.  986,  b;  ii. 
1231,  a. 

Calatafimi,  ii.  948,  a. 

Calatia,  ii.  896,  b;  ii.  1292,  b. 
Calatrava,  '\\.‘l\^,h-,  ii.l240,b. 
Calbis,  519,  a;  ii.  53,  a. 
Calcna,  ii.  4.55,  a. 

Calcutta,  972,  b ; ii.  47,  a. 
Caldas  del  Rey,  168,b;  934, b. 
Caldelas,  934,  a;  ii.  883,  a. 
Caldelas,  Castro  de,  934,  a. 
Co  Ides  de  Malavella,  168,  b. 
Caldnoven,  485,  a. 

Caldo,  Rio,  934,  a. 

Calela,  167,  a. 

Calem,  ii.  220,  b. 

Calem,  Ad,  ii.  1301,  a. 
Calentum,  583,  a. 

Cales,  ii.  1302,  b. 

Caletes,  218,  b. 

Caliabria,  ii.  461,  b. 

Calicat,  698,  a. 

Caligula,  Bridge  of  (Rome), 
ii.  805,  b. 

Calinapatnam,  480,  b;  972,  b. 
Calinapattana,  ii.  47,  a. 
Calindaea,  ii.  384,  a. 
Calingae,  972,  b ; ii.  47,  a. 
Caliugapatam,  750,  b. 
Calitri,  1073,  b. 

Callenses  Emanici,  583, a. 
Calles,  ii.  1301,  a;  ii.  1317, 
b. 

Calleva,  387,  b. 

Calleva  Attrebatum,  320,  a ; 
442,  a. 

Callia,  193,  a. 

CalUan,  ii.  182,b. 

Calliarus,  ii.  202,  b. 
Callicolone,  ii.  1194,  b. 
Callicula,  Mons,  156,  a. 
Calliene,  ii  49,  b. 

Callifae,  ii.  896,  b. 

Calliga,  480,  b. 

Calligicum,  ii.  46,  b. 
Callinusa,  730, a. 

Callipari,  450,  b. 

Callipeuce,  ii.  174,  a. 
Callipolis,  474,  b ; ii.  1190,  a. 
Callipus,  ii.  220,  a. 
Callirrhoe,  r’ountain  of, 
(.•\thens),  292,  a. 

Gallium,  67,  a. 

Calmex,  Cape,  57,  b. 
Calonato,  1 103,  a. 

Caloni,  ii.  688,  b. 

Calor,  1072,  a ; ii.  209,  b. 
Calore,  483,  a;  1072,  a;  ii. 
209,  b.  , 

Calorem,  Ad,  ii.  210,  b;  ii. 
1295,  a. 

Calthorpe,  ii.  1232,  b. 
Calvados,  ii.  173,  a. 

Cnlvi,  479,  b;  ii.  1302,  b. 
Calvi,  Monte,  ii.  1286,  a. 
Calvisi,  481,  b. 

Calvus,  582,  a. 

Calydon,  67,  a. 

Calxadilta  de  Mandiges,  ii. 
964,  a. 

Camala,  250,  b. 

Camara,  705,  b. 

Camnran,  651,  a. 

Camarana,  486,  a. 
Camarana,  Fiume  di,  1069, 
b ; ii.  98.5,  b. 

Camarica,  502,  b. 

Camarina  Pains,  ii.  986,  a. 
Cambadene,  369,  b. 
Cambaetum,  934,  a. 
Cambalidus.  Mons,  369,  b. 
Cambay,  ii.  255  a. 

Cambay,  Gulf  of,  ii.  46,  b ; 

ii.  47,  a ; ii.  484,  a. 

Cambeck  Fort,  il.  585,  a ; ii. 

12.56,  b. 

Cambo,  488,  a. 

Camboja,  ii,  1 002,  b. 
Camboricum,  488,  b. 

Cambrai;  ii.  421,  a. 
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Carmola,  893,  i 


Cambray,  486,  a. 

Cambridge,  488,  b. 
Cambyses,  320,  a. 

Cambysis,  60,  b. 
Camelobosci,  521,  a. 
Camelodunuin,  442,  a. 
Camenarum  Lucus  and 
Aedes  of  (Rome),  ii. 
820,  a. 

Cameno,  ii.  947,  b. 
Camerino,  489,  a. 
Camerinum,  ii.  1317,  b. 
Cainicus,  79,  b ; ii.  985,  b ; 
ii.  986,  b. 

Camino,  S.  Martin  de,  ii. 
1254,  b. 

Camirus,  ii.  71 3,  b. 
Cammaneiie,  507,  b. 
Campan,  497,  b. 

Campanella,  Punta  della,  ii. 

359,  b ; ii.  514,  b. 
Campanus,  Pons,  ii.  1290,  a. 
Campo  di  Annibale,  92,  a. 
Carnpo  di  Giove,  ii.  568,  b. 
Campo  Mayor,  ii.  220.  a, 
Campo,  S.  Maria  del,  ii. 
886,  a. 

Campodja,  ii  1 161 , a. 
Campus  de  Marianicis, 
169,  b. 

Campus  Major  (Rome),  ii. 
835,  a. 

Campus  Martialis  (Rome), 
ii.  818,  a. 

Campus  Martius  (Rome). 

ii.  832,  a ; ii.  834,  b. 
Campus  Minor  (Rome),  ii. 
8.35,  a. 

Campylus,  18,  b;  64,  a. 
Camudolanum,  571,  a. 
Camulodunum,  645,  b. 
Canaan,  ii.  516,  a. 

Canach,  515,  a. 

Canal  Bianco,  26,  b. 

Canale  del  Cefalo,  474,  a. 
Canales,  ii.  1293,  a. 
Canalicum,  ii.  188,  bj  ii. 
1296,'b. 

Canaria,  906,  b. 

Canaries,  314,  a. 

Canasis,  983,  b. 

Canatha,  ii.  1076,  b. 

Canca,  499,  b. 

Canvhe,  442,  b. 

Candanum,  ii.  7,  b. 
Candavia,  ii.  36,  b. 

Candia,  703,  a. 

Cane,  472,  a. 

Canelate,  691,  b. 

Canentelus,  ii.  903,  b. 

Canet,  725,  b. 

Cani,  465,  a. 

Cannae,  167,  a. 

Canne,  499,  b. 

Canne,  Fiume  delle,  ii.  985, 

b. 

Cannes,  1091.  a. 

Canne !e,  ii.  870,  a. 

Canneto,  385,  a. 

Canobus,  39,  a. 

Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile, 
ii.  433,  b. 

Canopic  Canal  (Nile),  ii. 
434,  a. 

Canosa,  503,  a;  ii.  1294,  a. 
Cantaber,  Oceanus,  314,  a. 
Cantabria,  394,  b. 

Cantae,  502,  b. 

Cantalice,  6,  a. 

Cantanus,  705,  b. 

Cantara,  12,  a ; ii.  1208,  a. 
Cantara,  F.  ii.985,  b. 
Cantaro,  1100,  a;  ii. 986, a. 
Canterbury,  442,  a. 

Canthi,  ii.  2.55,  a. 

Canthi,  S.,  ii.  46,  b. 

Cantium  Promontorium, 
502,  b. 

Cantyre,  Mull  of,  750,  a ; 
842,  b. 

Canusium,  167,  a;  ii.  1294,  a. 
Capara,  ii.  1285,  b. 

Capara,  Las  Ventas  de,  ii. 
1285,  b. 

Cap  Blanc,  198,  a. 

Capdenac,  ii.  13.12.  a. 

Cape  Guardafui,  57,  b. 


Capena,  Porta  (Rome),  ii. 
75-5,  a. 

Capenus,  Sinus,  604,  a. 
Caphareus,  871,  b. 
Caphardagon,  396,  b. 
Caphusa,  505,  b. 
Caphyae,193,  a. 

Caphyatis,  193,  a. 

Capilla,  ii.  219,  b ; ii.  361,  b. 
Capissene,  505.  b. 
Capitanata,  164,  b. 
Capitium,  ii.  987,  a. 

Capitol  (Rome),  ii.76I,  a. 
Capitolias,  ii.  1076,  b. 
Capitolium,  Vetus  (Rome), 
ii.  829,  b. 

Capixxi,  505,  b. 

Capo  delV  Alice,  4.50,  b. 

Capo  dell’  Armi,  447,  a. 

Capo  d'Istria,  ii.  73,  b. 

Capo  S.  Teodoro,  35,  b. 
Capoccia  S.  Angelo  di,  ii. 
306,  b. 

Capori,  933,  a. 

Capoua,  556,  b;  ii.  1302,  b. 
Capona,  Sta  Maria  di, 
510,  a. 

Cappadocicus,  Pontus, 
508,  a, 

Ca  )padox,  .508,  a. 
Capradosso,  635,  b. 

Capraia,  509,  a. 

Capraja,  857,  b. 

Capraria,  374,  b : 857,  b ; 

906,  b. 

Capraria,  Aedicula  (Rome), 
ii.  835,  a. 

Caprasia,451,  a,  b. 

Caprasiae,  ii.  1295,  a. 
Capreae  or  Caprae,  Palus 
( Rome),  ii.  835,  a. 
Caprera,  Isola  di,  719,  a ; ii. 
911, b. 

Capri,  509,  a. 

Capri-Su,  886,  a. 

Capru,  241,  b. 

Caprus,  189, a;  ii.  1034, b; 

ii.  1209,  a 
Capua,  ii.  1290,  a. 

Caput  Bubali,  744,  b. 

Caput  Vada,  67,  b ; 427,  b. 
Caput  Vadorum,  ii.  859,  b. 
Car  abash,  194,  a. 

Carabia,  ii.  384,  a. 
Caracallae,Thermae(Rome) , 
ii.  847,  b. 

Caracca,  525,  a. 

Carncena,  525,  b. 

Caracodes  Portus,  ii.  911,  a. 
Caracuel,  ii.  219,  b. 

Carae,  582,  a. 

Caralis,  ii.  911,  b. 

Caralis,  Prom.,  ii.  911,  b. 
Caralitanum  Prom.,  ii. 
911,  b. 

Carambis,  406,  a ; ii.  547,  a. 
Caranusca,  515,  a. 

Caratae,  ii.  943,  a. 

Caravis,  581 , b. 

Carbaglar,  ii.  1131,  b. 
Carbilesi,  ii.  1190,  a. 

Carbina,  474,  b. 

Carbon,  C.,  336,  b ; ii.  454,  a. 
Carbones,  ii.  916,  b. 

Carcaso,  ii.  1320,  a. 
Carcassone,  51 5,  b. 

Carceda,  ii.  1232,  b. 

Career  Mamertinus  (Rome), 
ii.  781,  a. 

Carchemish,  627,  a. 

Carci,  ii.  47,  a. 

Carcines,  450,  b. 

Carcorus,  ii.  541,  b. 
Carcuvium,  ii.  219,  b. 

Cardia,  ii.  1 190,  a. 

Cardona,  ii.  1,  b;  ii.  1260,  b. 
Cardua,  .582,  a. 

Careiae,  ii.  1297,  b. 
Carentan,  708,  b. 

Cariatain,  ii.  283,  b. 

Carico,  S.  Giovanni  in, 
889,  a ; ii.  1302,  b. 

Caridia,  516,  a. 

Carife,  481.  b. 

Carinae  (Rome),  ii.  822,  b. 
Cariilena,  582,  a. 

Canni,  Muro  di,  ii.  987,  b. 


Carinthia,  522,  b. 

Carir.thia,  ii.  541,  a ; ii.447,a. 
Caripeta,  ii.  283,  b;  ii.  284,  b. 
Carius,  521,  a. 

Carixa,  .520,  a. 

Carlburg,  999,  b. 

Carlisle,  ii.  215,  a. 
Carlopago,  or  Cerlobago,  ii. 
497,  b. 

Carlsburg,  167,  b. 

Carlstadl,  ii.  855,  a. 
Carmana,  .521,  a. 
i armana<;a,  973,  b. 
Carmania  Deserta,  ii.  365,  b ; 
ii.  549,  a. 

Carmarthen,  775,  a;  ii.  276,b. 
Carmel,  M.,  ii.  606,  a. 
Carmentalis,  Porta  (Rome), 
ii.  751,  a. 

Carmonn,  .521,  b. 

Carn-al- Manaxil,  or  Carn- 
al-Manxil,  ii.  357,  b ; ii. 
358,  b. 

Carna,  Carana,  or  Carnon, 
ii.  3.58,  b. 

Carneates,  ii.  601,  b. 
Carniola,  ii.  447, a;  ii.541,a. 
Camion,  49,  a ; ii.  309,  b. 
Carnsore  Point,  1065,  b ; ii. 
872,  a. 

Carnuntum,  ii.  542,  a. 
Carnus,  113,  b. 

Caronia,  475,  a. 

Caronia,  Bosco  di,  1051,  b. 
Carovigno,  474,  b ; 515,  b. 
Car  pas,  523,  b. 

Carpasia,  730,  a. 

Carpathian  Mountains, 
5^3,  b;  ii.482,a;ii.917.a; 
ii.  920,  a. 

Carpella,  520,  b. 

Carpella,  Prom.,  ii.  549,  b. 
Carpentras,  524,  b. 

Carpi,  ii.  917,  a. 

Carpiani,  ii.  917,  a. 

Carpis,  ii.  1-338,  a. 

Carrea  Potentia,  ii.  188,  a. 
Carrawburgh,  ii.  1256,  b. 
Carrickfergus,  ii.  1310,  b. 
Carro,  775,  a. 

Carru,  526,  a. 

Carry,  ii.  43,  a. 

Carseoli,  .55,  a ; ii.  1306,  b. 
Carsici,  ii.  1113,  b. 

Carcisis  Portus,  515,  b. 
Carsidava,  744,  b. 

Carsoli,  526,  b ; 527,  a : ii. 
1306,  b. 

Carsulae,  ii.  1317,  a. 

Carta,  11 06,  a. 

Carta  la  Vieja,  or  Carta 
Vieja,  5.54,  a ; ii.  31,  b. 
Cartagena,  552,  b ; ii.  290,  a. 
Cartalias,  807,  a. 

Cartenna,  ii.  297,  b. 
Carfhaea,  .587,  a. 
Carthagena,  ii.  636,  a. 
Carthago  Spartaria,  ii.  636,  a. 
Carthago  Vetus,  ii.  31,  b. 
Carvalhos,  ii.  220,  a. 
Carvoran,  ii.  246,  b ; ii. 
1256,  b. 

Carura,  ii.  47,  a. 

Carusa,  ii.  547,  b. 

Caryae,  193,  a. 

Carystum,  ii.  188,  a. 
Carystus,  872,  b. 

Casa  Mara,  or  Casamari, 
592,  a. 

Casale  di  Conca,  ii.  923,  a. 
Casale,  Torre  del  Piano  del, 
ii.  11 24,  a. 

Casaluce,  ii.  362,  b. 

Casama,  ii.  1076,b. 

Casbin,  ii.  1281,  a. 

Cashmir,  ii.  47,  b ; ii.  50,  b. 
Casii  Montes,  ii.  505,  a. 
Casilinum,  ii.  1302,  b. 
Casinum,  ii.  1302,  b. 
Casiotis,  37,  a. 

Casius,  37,  a ; 89,  b. 
Casmenae,  ii.  987,  a. 
Casmonates,  ii.  187,  b. 
Caspatyrus,  972,  a ; ii.  50,  b. 
Caspeira,  5-58,  b. 

Caspeiraei,  ii.  48,  a. 
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Caspiae  Pylae,  90,  a. 

Caspian  Sea,  559,  b. 

Caspii,  ii.  302,  a. 

Caspiria,  ii.  47,  b. 

Caspius,  -572,  a. 

Cassaei,  822,  b. 

Cassaro,  463,  a;  ii.  987,  a. 
Cassel.  .561,  b ; ii.  327,  b. 
Cassibili,  463,  a j ii.  986,  a. 
Cassii  Forum,  870,  b:  ii. 

1296,  b;ii.  1297,  a. 
Cassiobury,  560,  b. 

Cassiope,  669,  b:  671,  b; 
832,  b. 

Cassiotis,  ii.  1076,  a. 

Cassis,  51.5,  b ; ii.  1113,b. 
Cassope,  833,  a. 

Castabaia,  507,  b. 

Cast  amount,  561,  a. 
Casteggio,  630,  b ; ii.  40,  b ; 
ii.  188,  a. 

Castel  d’Asso,  894,  a. 

Caste  1 d’Asso,  or  Casiellac- 
cio,  351.  b. 

Castel  dell’  Osa,  644,  a. 

Castel  dell’  Uovo,  495,  b. 
Castel  Franco,  908,  b. 

Castel  Guido,  ii.  1296,  a. 
Castel  Nuovo,  224,  b. 

Castel- Pinon,  Sommet  de,  ii. 

1047,  a. 

Castel  Rodrigo,  ii.  56,  b. 
Castel  Sardo,  ii.  912,  a. 

Castel  Vecchio  Subequo,  ii. 

1048,  a. 

Castel  Vetere,  575,  b. 

CastelV  a Mare,  ii.  1033,  b. 
Castellana,  Civita,  891,  b ; 
897,  b. 

Castello,  Cittd  di,  ii.  1207,  b. 
Castello  Temenos,  ii.  1157,  a. 
Castellon  de  la  Plana,  ii. 
964,  a. 

Castellum  Menapiorum,  ii. 
327,  b. 

Castelnaudari,  ii.  1023,  b. 
Castelnon,  389,  b. 
Casthanaea,  ii.  1170,  b. 
Castiglione,  920,  a. 
Castiglione  Bernardi,  ii. 
1285,  b. 

Castiglione,  Lago  di,  ii. 
668,  b. 

Castile,  Old  and  New,  525,  a. 
Castiles,  the,  ii.  1105,  b. 
Castle  Acre,  442,  b. 

Castle  of  the  Morea,  13,  a. 
Castle  Over,  672,  a. 

Castle  Rising,  442,  b. 
Castle-steeds,  ii.  585,  a. 
Castleford,  ii.  1.53,  b. 

Castor,  793,  a 

Castor  and  Pollux,  Temple 
of  (Rome),  ii.  784,  a ; ii. 
834,  b. 

Castore,  6,  b. 

Castra,  ii.  36,  b. 

Castra  ( Rome),  ii.  839,  b. 
Castra  Cornelia,  ii.  1338,  a. 
Castra  Hannibalis,  451,  a. 
Castra  Nova,  744,  b. 

Castra  Peregrina  (Rome), 
ii.  818,  a. 

Castra  Trajana,  744,  b. 
Castralla,  ii.  1240,  b. 
Castrense,  Amphitheatrum 
(Rome),  ii.  847,  a. 

Castro,  61,  a;  564,  a;  ii. 
390,  b;  ii.912,a;  ii.l035,b; 
ii.  1294,  a. 

Castro  de  la  Ventosa,  250,  a. 
Castro  del  Rio,  ii.  718,  a. 
Castro  Giovanni,  828,  a. 
Castro  Reale,  Fiume  di,  ii. 
204,  a. 

Castro,  Riode,  904,  a ; 933,  b. 
Castro  Zarvi,  ii.  1042,  a. 
Castrum  Minervae,  474,  b. 
Castrum  Novum,  870,  b ; 
ii.  628,  b;  ii.  1296,  aj  ii. 
1307,  a. 

Castuera,  228,  a. 

Castulo,  561,a  ; ii.  491,b. 
Casuentillani,  ii.  1317,  b. 
Casuentus,  ii.  209,  b. 
Calabathmus  M ijor,  732,  a. 
Catabeda,  ii.  46,  b. 
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Cataea,  521,  a. 

Calalonia,  ii.  1105,  a> 
Catania,  567,  a. 

Cataonia,  607,  b. 

Catari,  ii.  542,  a. 
Catarrhactes,  320,  b ; ii. 
538,  a. 

Catherine,  C.  St.,  669,  b. 
Catiline’s  House  (Rome), 
ii.  804,  b. 

Catobriga,  ii.  220,  a. 

Cattaro,  570,  a. 

Cattarus,  748,  a. 

Cattigara,  ii.  47,  a. 

Cattrick  Bridge,  569,  b. 
Catularia,  Porta  (Rome), 
ii.  757.b. 

Catuli,  Porticus  (Rome),  ii. 
804,  b. 

Cava  Canim,  499,  a. 

Cavado,  427,  a. 

Cavado,  R.,  933,  a. 
Cavaillon,  462,  a ; 677,  a. 
Cavalnire,  Pointe,  1049,  a. 
Cavaliere,  ii.  385,  b. 

Cavallo,  C.,  336,  b. 

Caucana,  ii.  985,  a. 
Caucasus,  571,  a ; 591,  a ; ii. 
917,  b. 

Cauchabeni,  181,  a, 

Cauci,  ii.  16,  a. 

Caudebec,  ii.  206,  a. 

Caudine  Forks,  ii.  1293,  a. 
Caveri,  ii.  46,  b ; ii.  48,  a. 
Caviones,  351,  b. 

Caulares,  575,  a. 

Cauni,  ii.  299,  a. 

Caunii,  518,  a. 

Caunus,  239,  b ; 518,  a. 
Cavoli,  Isola  dei,  ii.  91 1,  b. 
Caus,  ii.  32, a. 

Causennae,  488,  b. 
Causseque,  64 1 , b. 

Cautes  Bacchiae,  424,  a. 
Caux,  Pays  de,  ii.  102,  a. 
Caxalla,  479,  b. 

Cazeca,  422,  a. 

Caxh-es,  476,  a. 

Cazlona,  565,  a ; ii.  491,  b. 
Cea,  250,  b. 

Ceba,  ii.  188,  a. 
Cecilionicum,  ii.  1285,  b. 
Cecina,  464,  a ; 857,  a. 
Oecropium  (Athens),  278,  a. 
Cedonie,  744,  b. 

Cefalo,  Cape,  ii.  1230,  b. 
Cefalu,  588,  b. 

Ceglie,  464,  b ; 465,  a ; ii. 
1294,  a. 

Ceice,  ii.  961,  a. 

Ceiriadae  (Athens),  302,  b. 
Cela  Nova,  ii.  879,  a. 
Celadus,  933,  a. 

Celano,  Lago  di,  917,  b. 
Celegeri,  ii.  367,  b. 

Celeia,  ii.  448,  a. 

Celenae,  Aquae,  934,  b. 
Celenae,  or  Cilenae,  Aquae, 
168,  b. 

Celenderis,  ii.  1236,  a. 
Celenna,  ii.  897,  a. 

Celidoni,  606,  b. 

Celia,  ii.  461,  a. 

Cellae,  ii.  236,  b;  ii.  1298,  b. 
Celsa,  ii.  32,  a. 

Cema,  Mons,  107,  b. 
Cemburo,  or  Cembalo,  ii. 
51.5,  b. 

Cemenelion,  110,  a. 
Cemenelium,  ii.  188,  a. 
Cemenelo,  110,  a. 

Cenaeum,  871,  a. 

Cenchreae,  682,  b. 

Ceneda,  ii.  1275,  1 . 

Ceneta,  ii.  1275,  b. 

Cents,  Mont,  107,  b. 
Oentesimum,  Ad,  ii.  1305,  a. 
Centobriga,  .582,  a. 

Centorbi,  585,  b ; ii.  987,  a. 
Centrites,  or  Centritis,  216, 
b ; ii.  1209,  a. 

Centron,  .585,  a ; 907,  b. 
Centum  Cellae,  870,  b ; ii, 
1296,  a. 

Centum  Puteae,  744,  b. 
Centumcellae,  870,  b ; ii. 
1296,  a. 
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Centuria,  691,  b. 

Centuripa,  ii.  987,  a. 
Centuripi,  61 , a. 

Cepet,  Cape,  628,  b. 
Cephalae,  ii.  1230,  b. 
Cephalae,  Prom.,  ii.  1080,  b. 
Cephale,  332,  b. 

Cephalo,  587,  b. 
Cephaloedium,  ii.  986,  b. 
Cephalonia,  587,  b. 

Cephisia,  326,  b. 

Cephissis,  411,  b. 

Cephissus,  200,  b ; 323,  a. 
Cepi  Milesiorum,  422,  a. 
Ceprano,  914,  a;  ii.  1302,  b. 
Cernllo,  S.  Columba  de,  ii. 
1,  b. 

Cerameicus,  325,  a. 
Cerameicus  (Athens),  295,  b; 
301,  b. 

Cerameicus,  Outer  (Athens), 
303,  a.  [b. 

Ceramic  Gate  (Athens),  262, 
Ceramie,  ii.  237,  a. 

Cerastis,  729,  a. 

Cerata,  322,  a. 

Ceraunilia,  167,  a. 

Cerax,  756,  a. 

Cerbalus,  166,  b. 

Cerbani,  515,  a. 

Cerberion,  422,  a. 

Cerbia,  730,  a. 

Cercernae,  Aquae,  168,  b. 
Cercetium,  M.,  ii.  630,  b. 
Cercina,  461,  a;  ii.  1081,  a. 
Cercinitis,  Lake,  ii.  1177,  b. 
Cercinium,  ii.  1 170,  a. 
Cerdagne,  593,  a. 

Cerea,  705,  b. 

Ceres,  Temple  of  (Rome), 
ii.  816,  b. 

Cereste,  628,  b. 

Ceresus,  ii.  1,  b. 

Cerfenna,  in,  592,  b. 
Cerfennia,  ii.  282,  a:  ii.  1306, 
b. 

Ceriadae,  325,  a. 

Cerignola,  167,  a;  590,  b. 
Cerigo,  738,  a. 

Cerigotto,  32,  b. 

Cerilli,  451,  a. 

Cerine,  593,  b. 

Cerinthus,  872,  b. 

Cermalus  (Rome),  ii.  802,  b. 
Cerredo,  934,  b ; ii.  1329,  b. 
Cerreto,  651,  b. 

Cersie,  744,  b. 

Cersus,  ii.  1080,  a. 

Certima,  582,  a. 

Certis,  367,  b. 

Cervaro,  166,  b;  591,  a; 
926,  a. 

Cervera,  593,  b. 

Cervetri,  466,  b. 

Cervia,  ii.  52,  a. 

Cervini,  691,  b. 

Ceryceium,  414,  a. 

Ceryneia,  14,  b. 

Cerynia,  730,  a. 

Cerynites,  13,  b ; 457,  a. 
Cesada,  197,  b. 

Cesano,  1000,  a;  ii.  1317,  b. 
Cesar ieux,  565,  b. 

Cesar  ini,  898,  a. 

Cesena,  470,  b ; ii.  1287,  a. 
Cessero,  ii.  1320,  a. 

Ceste,  ii.  1288,  a. 

Cestius,  Pons  (Rome),  ii. 
849,  b. 

Cestria,  594,  a ; 832,  b. 
Oestrus,  ii.  538,  a. 

Cetaria,  ii.  986,  b. 

Cetium,  ii.  448,  a. 

Cette,  408,  a ; ii.  404,  a. 
Cettina,  ii.  657,  b. 

Ceva,  578,  b ; ii.  188,  a. 
Cevennes,  -578,  b ; ii.  54,  b ; 

ii.  494,  b. 

Ceuta,  8,  b. 

Ceylon,  59,  b ; ii.  49,  bj  ii, 
715,  b:  ii.  1091,  a. 

Chaalla,  ii.  283,  a. 

Chaberis,  ii.  46,  b. 

Chaberus,  ii.  48,  a. 

Chabeuil,  592,  a. 

Chabiones,  351,  b. 

Chablais,  ii.  396,  a. 


Chaboras,  ii.  333,  b. 
Chabur,  135,  b. 

Chadisius,  ii.  658,  b. 
Chachan,  ii.  1012,  a. 
Chaedini,  ii.  927,  b. 
Chaenides,  ii.  917,  b. 
Chaeonoetae,  572,  a. 
Chaeroneia,  219,  b. 

Chaetae,  ii.  384,  a. 

Chai  Kieui,  578,  a. 

ChaiUi,  400,  b. 

Chailly,  475,  b. 

Chalach,  475,  a. 

Chaladrus,  ii.  107.5,  b. 
Chalaeum,  ii.  203,  a. 
Chalastra,  ii.  384,  a. 
Chalcidice,  ii.  1076,  a. 
Chalcidicum  (Rome),  ii 
791,  b. 

Chalcis,  63,  b ; 67,  a ; 600,  b j 
833,  a;  ii.  1076,  a. 
Chalcitis,  770,  a ; ii.  47,  a. 
Chaldaei,  507,  b. 

Chaldaicus  Lacus,  362,  b. 
Chaldone,  Promontorium. 
877,  a. 

Chaleb,  ii.  1076,  a. 

Chalia,  602,  a. 

Chalil-ovasi,  463,  a. 
Chalkedon,  596,  b. 

Chalki,  597,  b, 

Chdlon-sur -Marne,  567,  a. 
Chalon-sur-Saone,  462,  a ; 
485,  a. 

Chalybes,  ii.  658,  b. 
Chalybon,  ii.  1076,  a. 
Chalybonitis,  ii.  1076,  a. 
Cham,  ii.  551,  b. 

Chamanene,  508,  a. 
Chainari,  363,  b. 
Chandrabagha,  502,  a. 
Chandrabhaga,  12,  a. 
Changeri,  974,  a. 

Channel,  English,  314,  a. 
Channur  Chanah,  ii.  1259,  a. 
Chantelle-le-Chatel,  502,  b. 
Chantelle-la-  Vieille,  502,  b. 
Chaours,  570,  b. 

Chapsylar,  731,  b. 
Characene,  ii.  1050,  b. 
Characitani,  .525,  b. 
Charadra,  ii.  604,  b. 
Charadrus,  13,  b ; 200,  b. 
Charaunaei  Scythae,  ii.  943, 
b. 

Charax,  ii.  1170,  a. 

Char  dak,  131,  a. 

Charente,  515,  a;  ii.  903,  b. 
Charente  hiferieure,  ii.  903, 
b. 

Charieis,  643,  a. 

Charindas,  320,  a ; 1106,  a. 
Chariot  of  the  Gods,  ii.  448, 

a. 

Charisia,  193,  a. 

Charlieu,  520,  a. 

Charma  Su,  520,  b. 
Charmans,  ii.  920,  a. 
Charpagne,  ii.  929,  a. 
Charran,  526,  a. 

Chartrain,  523,  a. 

Chartres,  346,  b ; 523,  a. 
Charvati,  327,  a. 

Chassenon,  557,  a. 

Chastieis,  329,  b. 

Chat  Bay,  604,  a, 

Chatae  Scythae,  ii.943,  b. 
Chateau  du  Loir,  901,  a. 
Chatramotitae,  181,  b. 
Chattani,  ii.  278,  a. 

Chaves,  168,  b ; 934,  a. 
Chauke,  ii.  3,  b. 
Chaule-burnau,  809,  b. 
Chaulu-bernau,  730,  a. 
Chaurana,  ii.  943,  b. 
Chaussee  de  Brunehaut,  ii. 
1318,  b. 

Checa,  582,  a;  ii.  1326,  a. 
Cheimarrhus,  201,  a. 
Cheimeriura,  833,  a. 

Chel  Minar,  ii.  578,  a. 
Chelae,  424,  a. 

Chelendreh,  580,  a. 
Chelenophagi,  58,  a. 

Cheli,  1028,  b. 

Chemmis,  40,  a. 

Chemmite  Nome,  39,  b;  40,  a.  J 


I Chenab,  12,  a. 

Chene,  465,  b. 

Chensi,  ii.  1003,  a. 

Cheppe,  893,  b. 

Cherbourg,  673,  b. 

Cherkas,  591,  b. 
Cherkaskaia,  591,  b. 
Cherronesus,  807,  a. 
Chersinos,  ii.  917,  a. 

Cherso,  7,  a. 

Cherson,  ii.  917,  a, 
Chersonesus,  705,  b;  ii,  277, 
b;  ii.  911,  a. 

Chersonesus  Magna,  732,  a. 
Chester,  427,  a ; 687,  a. 
Chester,  Little,  ii.  1311,  a. 
Chesterford,  488,  b ; ii.  12,a. 
Chesterholm,  ii.  1256,  b. 
Chesterton,  793,  a. 
Cheych-el-Nedy,  ii.  1136,  b. 
Chiana,  630,  a. 

Chiaruceia,  T.  di,  ii.  1296,  a. 
Chiavcnna,  1 10,  b ; 631,  b. 
Chichester,  135,  a ; 442,  a : 
, ii.  697,  b, 

Chienti,  ii.  629,  a. 

Chieri,  .526,  a. 

Chiers,  469,  a. 

Chiese,  584,  b ; 637,  b. 

Chieli,  ii.  279,  b:  11 17,  a ; ii. 
1306.  b. 

Chilimodi,  ii.  1126,  a. 

Chilney  Isle,  400,  b. 
Chimaera,  832,  b. 

China,  ii.  967,  b. 

Chinalaph,  ii.  297,  b. 
Chinchilla,  582,  a. 

Chinese,  the,  ii.  1002,  a. 
Chinnereth,  ii.  1197,  a. 
Chionitae,  1097,  b. 

Chios,  239,  b. 

Chirin-Koi,  53,  a. 

Chituae,  ii.  290,  b. 

Chivasso,  ii.  689,  b. 

Chiusi,  636,  b. 

Chiusi,  Lago  di,  857,  b. 
Chlomo,  Mt.,  412,  a. 
Choaspes,  ii.  641,  a;  ii.  1050, 
b;ii.  1209,  a. 

Chobanlar,  732,  a. 

Chobus,  643,  a. 

(’hoerius,  3,  b. 

Choes,  ii.  1 18,  b. 

Cholle,  ii.  1076,  b. 
Cholleidae,  331,  a. 
Cholinadara,  ii.  1075,  b. 
Chonae,  648,  b. 

Chone,  451 , a. 

Chorasmi,  ii.  1019,  a. 

Chores  Rixamarum,  582,  a. 
Choubar  Tix,  ii  108.5,  b. 
Christopolis,  21,  b. 

Chronos,  ii.  460,  b. 

Chronus,  ii.  917,  a. 

Chrysas,  ii.  985,  a. 

Chryse,  ii.  49,  b. 

Chryso,  706,  b. 

Chrysoana,  ii.  46,  b. 
Chrysondyon,  641,  b. 
Chrysorrhoas,  643,  a. 

Chuni,  ii.917,  a. 

Chur,  720,  a. 

Churmut,  476,  a. 

Churn,  794,  a. 

Chuzabarri,  M.,  ii.  1080,  b. 
Chydas,  ii.  986,  a. 

Chytria,  614,  b. 

Chytrus,  730,  a. 

Ciadia,  934,  a. 

Cibalae,  ii,  542,  a. 

Cibotus,  239,  a. 

Cibyra,  575,  a ; ii.  1157,  a. 
Cibyratica,  239,  a. 

Cicero,  House  of  (Rome), 
ii.  804,  b. 

Cichyrus,  833,  a. 

Cicolano,  6,  a ; 53,  b. 
Cicones,  ii.  1 190,  a. 
Cidariiae,  1097,  b. 

Cierium,  ii.  1170,  a. 
Cigarrosa,  250,  a. 

Cigno,  691,  a. 

Cilebensii,  691,  b. 

Cilicia,  507,  b. 

Cilini,  933,  a. 

Cilia,  .53,  a. 
ally,  580,  a. 
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Cilonis,  Domus  (Kome),  ii. 
822,  a. 

Cilurnum,  ii.  1256,  b. 
Ciinbricum,  Mare,  ii.  460,  b. 
Cinietra,  ii.  896,  b. 

Ciniicz,  110,  a;  583,  b ; ii. 
188,  a. 

Cimino,  Monte,  623,  a. 
Ciminus,  Lacus,  856,  b ; 857, 

a. 

Cimmericum,  422,  a. 

Cimoli,  625,  a, 

Cimolis,  ii.  547,  b. 

Cinca,  625,  a. 

C'ingilia,  ii.  1283,  b. 

C/ngoli,  625,  a ; ii.  628,  b. 
(Cingulum,  ii.  628,  b. 

Cinifo,  625,  b. 

Ciiiium,  374,  b. 

Ciniia,  ii.  1,  b. 

Cintiaba,  M.,  ii.  299,  a. 
Cinnainomifera,  752,  a. 
Cinniana,  ii.  52,  a. 

Cinyps,  ii.  1081,  a. 

Ciotat,  628,  b ; ii.  1113,  b. 
Cipiona,  466,  a. 

Circars,  480,  b ; 972,  b ; ii. 

47,  a ; ii.  245,  a. 

Circassia,  591,  b ; ii.  917,  b. 
Circeo,  or  Circello,  Monte, 
626,  a, 

Circidius,  691,  a. 

Circus  Agonalis  (Rome),  ii. 
814,  a. 

Circus  Maximus  ( Rome),  ii. 

812,  b ; ii.  842,  a. 

Cirella  Vecchia,  592,  b. 
Cirencester,  387,  b.  ; 442,  a ; 
673,  b. 

Cirenchester,  793,  b. 

Ciro,  706,  a. 

Cirphis,  ii.  605,  a. 

Cirrodes,  ii.  1019,  a. 

Cirta,  69,  a. 

Cisainus,  705,  b. 

Cispius  (Rome),  ii.822,  a. 
Cissa,  ii.  74,  a. 

Cissus,  ii.  384,  a. 

Cisterna,  ii.  1226,  b. 
Cisterna,  ii.  1314,  a. 
Cisthene,  53,  a. 

Cite,  779,  a. 

Cithaeron,  322,  a. 

Citium,  624,  a;  730,  a. 

Cittd  Nuova,  ii.  74,  a. 
Cittadella,  Monte  della,  626, 
a. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  341,  a : ii. 
461,  b. 

Ciudadela,  374,  b. 

Cividale,  385,  a ; 522,  b. 
Cividato,  ii.  1258,  a. 

Civi/a,  526,  b. 

Civitd  d'Antino,  141,  b. 
Civita  di  Bagno,  350,  b. 
Civita  Ducak,  6,  b. 

Civitd  Lavinia,  ii.  120,  b. 
Civita  Retenga,  625,  a. 

Civita  Vecchia,  195,  a ; 585, 
a ; 794,  b j ii.  896,  b;  ii. 
1296,  a. 

Civitas  Cadurcorum,  464,  a. 
Civitas  Romana,  ii.  115,  b. 
Civitate,  ii.  1115,  b. 

Civitella,  55,  a : 625,  a ; ii. 
1313,  a. 

Civitella  di  Tronto,  391,  b. 
Cius,  4.52,  a. 

Clampetia,  451,  a. 

Clanis,  857,  a. 

Clanius,  495,  a. 

Clare,  972,  b. 

Clastidium,  ii.  40,  b ; ii. 
188,  a. 

Claterna,  ii.  1287,  a. 

Claudia,  Aqua  (Rome),  ii. 
850,  b. 

Claudia,  Porticus(Rome),  ii. 
828,  a. 

Claudionerium,  226,  a. 
Claudiopolis,  4,  a : 569,  a ; 
406,  b. 

Claudius,  Arch  of  (Rome), 
ii,  840,  a. 

Claudius  Centumalus 
( Rome),  ii.  818,  a. 
Clavenna,  110,  b. 


Claves  Ponti,  424,  a. 

Clausa,  Porta  (Rome),  ii. 

756,  a ; ii.  7.59,  a. 

Clausen,  ii.  1041,  b. 
Clat/brook,  ii.  1276,  a. 
Cleitor,  193,  a. 

Cleitoria,  193,  a. 

Clemente,  ii.  550,  b. 
Clemente,  S.,  .582,  a. 
Clementino,  S.,  1018,  b. 
Clepsydra,  Fountain  of 
(Athens),  286,  a. 

Clermont,  34 1 , a. 

Clevesburg,  -594,  b. 

Clew  Bay,  ii.  17.5,  a. 
Climberris,  389,  a. 

Climax,  201,  b ; ii.  606,  a. 
Climberrum,  338,  b. 
Clisobra,  ii.  48,  a. 

Cliternia,  55,  a ; 167,  a. 
Clitunno,  635,  b. 

Clivus  Urbius  (Rome),  ii. 
824,  a. 

Cloaca  Maxima  (Rome),  ii. 
815,  a. 

Clodiana,  ii.  36,  b.;  ii.  1298, 

b. 

Clodianus,  ii.  52,  a. 

Clodii,  Forum,  870,  b. ; ii. 
1297,  b. 

Clogher  Head,  ii.  65,  a. 
Cluacina,  Shrine  of  (Rome), 
ii.  783,  a. 

Cluana,  ii.  628,  b. 

Clunia,  197,  b, 

Clunium,  691,  b. 

Clupea,  ii.  1338,  a. 

Clusium,  Lake  of,  857,  b. 
Clusius,  584,  b. 

Cluson,  977,  a. 

Cluvia,  ii.  896,  b. 

Clyde,  636,  a. 

Clypea,  67,  b. 

Cnacalus,  50-5,  a. 

Cnausum,  193,  a. 

Cnemis,  ii.  202,  b. 

Cnidos,  239,  b. 

Cnopus,  413,  b. 

Cnossus,  705,  b. 

Coal  Hills,  ii.  1325,  a. 

Coara,  ii.  1076,  a. 

Coblentz,  119,  a ; 655,  a. 
Cobus,  643,  a. 

Coca,  571,  a. 

Cocconagae,  ii.  48,  a. 
Coccygium,  ii.  1176,  a. 
Cochin,  698,  a ; ii.  47,  a. 
Cocker  mouth,  630,  b. 
Cocosates,  173,  a. 

Cocsou,  715,  b. 

Codanus  Sinus,  ii.  460,  b. 
Codesera,  ii.  219,  b ; ii. 
965,  a. 

Codeta  (Rome),  ii.  841,  a. 
Codexoso,  Castro  de,  934,  a. 
Codos  de  Ladoco,  ii.  115,  a. 
Codrion,  756,  a. 

Coedamusii,  ii.  298,  b. 

Coele,  32.5,  a. 

Coele  (Athens),  302,  b. 
Coelerini,  933,  a. 

Coelesyria,  ii.  1071,  a;  ii. 
1076,  b. 

Coelesyria  Proper,  ii.  1076, 

b. 

Coeletae,  ii.  1190,  a. 
Coeletica,  642,  a ; ii.  1 190,  b. 
Coeliobriga,  934,  a. 

Coelos,  ii.  1190,  a. 

Coenyra,  ii.  1136,  a. 

Coeron,  669,  a. 

Coesfeld,  471,  a. 

Coesnou  or  Couexnou,  697,  a. 
Coeus,  ii.  342,  a. 

Cognac,  6.54,  a. 

Cogni,  ii.  12,  a. 

Coimbatore,  ii.  47,  a ; ii. 
675,  b. 

Coimbra,  ii.  220,  a. 

Coire,  110,  b. 

Coiunlou,  ii.  1042,  a. 
Colapiani,  ii.  542,  a. 

Colapis,  ii.  3,  b;  ii.  .541,  b. 
Colchester,  442,  a ; 645,  a. 
Coichi,  ii.  47,  a ; ii.  658,  b. 
Colchicus,  S.,  ii.  46,  b. 
Colenda,  197,  b. 
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Coletiani,  ii.  542,  a. 

Coli,  643,  a. 

Colias,  Cape,  305,  b. 
Colinca,  729,  a. 

Coll*  Armeno,  592,  b. 

Collat  or  Collali,  481,  a, 
Collatia,  167,  a. 

Collatina,  167,  a. 

Collatina,  Porta  (Rome),  ii. 
7.57,  b. 

Colle  Faustiniano,  56,  b. 
Colic  Piccolo,  6,  b. 

Colle  Sacco,  ii.  1280,  b. 
Collina,  Porta  (Rome),  ii. 
7-55,  b. 

Collioure,  725,  b ; ii.  35,  a. 
Collops  Magnus,  ii.454,  a, 
Collytus,  325,  a. 

Coliytus  (Athens),  302,  a. 
Coin,  646,  a. 

Colney,  442,  b. 

Colobi,  .58,  a i 59,  b. 

Coloe,  59,  b;  1021,  a. 
Cologne,  173,  b ; 646,  a. 
Coloni,  Cape,  498,  a. 
Colonides,  ii.  34.5,  b. 
Colonna,  La,  ii.  690,  b. 
Colonne,  Capo  delle,\\.  107,  b. 
Colonus,  326,  a. 

Colonus  (Athens),  303,  a. 
Colosseum  ( Rome),  ii.  827, 
b;  ii.  846,  b. 

Colubraria,  .373,  a. 

Columba,  374,  a. 
Columbaria,  857,  b. 
Columbaria  (Rome),  ii.  821, 
b. 

Columbarium,  ii.  911,  b. 
Columna  Bellica  ( Rome),  ii. 
833,  a. 

Columna  Cochlis  (Rome), 
ii.  839,  a. 

Columna  Lactaria  (Rome), 
ii.  833,  a. 

Columnam,  Ad,  ii.  1295,  a. 
Comncchio,  459,  b. 
Comaceni,  691,  b. 

Comari,  ii.  943,  a. 

Comaria,  ii.  46,  b ; ii.  47,  a. 
Combre,  651,  a. 

Comedae,  ii.  943,  a. 
Comedorum  Montes,  ii.  41,  b, 
Comidava,  744,  b. 
Comillomagus,  ii.  1287,  b. 
Comini,  55,  a. 

Cominium,  ii.  896,  b. 
Comino,  1045,  b. 

Comitium  (Rome),  ii.  775,  b. 
Commagene,  877,  a ; ii.  439, 
b. 

Commenaces,  973,  b. 
Commodianae,  Thermae 
( Rome),  ii.  839,  b;  ii.  847,  b. 
Commores,  116,  a. 

Como,  653,  a. 

Como,  Lago  di,  ii.  128,  a. 
Comorin,  ii.  47,  a. 

Comorin,  Cape,  643,  b j 650, 
b;  ii.  46,  b. 

Competu,  ii.  1287,  a. 
Complega,  582,  a. 
Compleutica,  934,  a. 
Compludo,  934,  a. 
Compsatus,  ii.  1 190,  a. 

Cona,  973,  b. 

Conapoeni,  ii.  917,  b. 

Conca,  714,  a. 

Conca,  Fuime  di,  ii.  1245,  a. 
Concan,  ii.  49,  b;  ii.  256,  b. 
Concana,  502,  b. 

Concangii,  499,  b. 

Concani,  502,  a. 

Concejo  de  Pilonna,  ii.  51 1 ,b. 
Concord,  Temple  of 
(Rome),  ii.  781,  b;  ii. 
788,  a ; ii.  827,  b. 
Concordia,  653,  b;  ii.  1287,  b. 
Concordia,  ii.  1275,  a j ii. 
1287,  b. 

Concubienses,  ii.  1317,  b. 
Condabora,  582,  a. 

Condat,  Conde,  or  Cone,  654, 

a. 

Condate,  443,  a. 

Condercum,  ii.  12-56,  b. 
Condochates,  973,  b. 
Condom,  ii.  441,  b. 


Condran,  665,  b. 

Condrieu,  654,  b, 

Condrox,  469,  a. 

Condrox  or  Condrost,  655,  a. 
Condylon,  ii.  1 170,  a. 
Conembrica,  ii.  220,  a. 
Conflans,  110,  h. 

Cotiflans,  L'Hopital  de,  ii. 
678,  a. 

Confluenta,  197,  b. 
Confluentes,  119,  a. 
Confluentes,  Ad,  ii.  1287,  a. 
Congleton,  654,  b. 

Congosla,  250,  a. 

Congusso,  655,  b. 

Coniaci,  502,  a. 

Conisci,  .502,  a. 

Conistorgis,  .583,  a. 
Connaught,  346,  a ; ii.  16,  a. 
Conope,  64,  a ; 67,  a. 
Consabrum,  525,  a. 
Consentia,  451,  a,  b ; ii.  1294, 
b ; ii.  129.5,  a. 

Conserans,  656,  b. 
Consilinum  or  Cosilinum, 
ii.  210,  a. 

Constantine,  Arch  of 
(Rome),  ii.  809,  a. 
Constantineh,  627,  a 
Constantini,  Basilica 

(Rome),  ii.  808,  b. 
Constantinianae,  Thermae 
(Rome),  ii.  848,  a. 
Constantinople,  659,  b. 
Constantinople,  Channel  of, 
423,  a. 

Constanx,  Lake  of,  429,  b. 
Consuantae,  ii.  1310,  b. 
Consuegra,  .525,  a. 
Contacossyla,  ii.  47,  a;  ii. 
245,  a. 

Contessa,  809,  a. 

Contoporia,  201,  b. 
Contosolia,  ii.  219,  b. 
Contra-Taphis,  60,  a. 
Contrebia,  582,  a. 
Contrebria,  .394,  b. 
Convenae,  173,  a. 

Conway,  ii.  1214,  b. 

Conxa,  652,  a. 

Conxo,  ii.  1083,  a, 

Coolloo,  480,  b. 

Copais,  411,  b. 

Cophanta,  521,  a. 

Cophen,  ii.  5 2,  a. 

Cophos,  ii.  1217,  a. 

Coprates, 874,  a;  ii.  1050,  b ; 
ii.  1209,  a. 

Coptite  Nome,  40,  a. 

Cora,  ii.  1278,  b. 

Coracae,  IL  1170,  b. 

Corace,  450,  b ; 563,  a. 
Coracesium,  617,  b. 
Coracium  Prom.,  424,  b. 
Coradsche,  613,  a. 

Coralius,  412,  b. 

Corancali,  ii.  47,  a. 

Corax,  63,  b. 

Coraxi,  643,  a ; ii.  943,  b. 
Corbega,  668,  b. 

Corbeil,  687,  b. 

Corbiana,  822,  b ; ii  1050,  b. 
Cor  bridge,  429,  a ; 692,  a. 
Corcbuela,  ii.  860,  a. 
Corcollo,  ii.  690,  a. 

Corcyra  Nigra,  iL  37,  a. 
Corda,  515,  a. 

Cordoba  or  Cordova,  672,  a. 
Cordova,  368,  a. 

Corduba,  368,  a. 

Coressia,  587,  a. 

Corfinium,  ii.  1306,  b. 

Corfu,  669,  b. 

Cori,  667,  a. 

Corifanio,  694,  b. 

Corinenses,  167,  b. 
Corineum,  387,  b. 

Corinium,  442,  a. 

Corinthia,  Porticus  (Rome) 
ii.  834,  b. 

Coriondi,  ii.  16,  a. 

Corisopiti,  218,  b. 

Corium,  705,  b. 

Cormachite,  709,  a. 
Cormeilles,  720,  b. 
CormoneSjii.  1275,  b. 
Cormons,  ii.  1275,  b. 
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Cormor,  ii.  1275,  a. 

Cornelii,  Forum,  ii.  1287,  a. 
Corneto,  ii.  1101,  b. 
Cornificies,  Domus  (Rome), 
ii.  822,  a. 

Corniscarum  Divarum,  Lu- 
cas (Rome),  ii.  811,  a. 
Corno  Monte,  ii.  1281,  a. 
Cornucates,  ii.  512,  a. 
Curnvjellc,  Lago  di,  ii.  696, 
b. 

Cornus,  ii.  911,  b. 

Cornwall,  560,  b. 
Corodamutn,  175,  b. 
Coromandel  Coast,  ii.  245,  a. 
Corone,  53,  b ; ii.  345,  b. 
Coroneia,  332,  a ; ii.  1170,  a. 
Coronta,  10,  b. 

Coronas,  IVl.,  ii.  440,  a. 
CorQpassus,  ii.  222,  b. 
Corpiliaca,  ii.  1190,  b. 
Corpilli,  ii.  1190,  a. 
Corragum,  756,  a. 

Correse,  719,  a. 

Corseia,  ii.  202,  b 
Corsep,  669,  a. 

CorseuU,  720,  b. 

Corsica,  689,  b 
Corstll  Point,  ii.  448,  b. 

Cor  so.  Capo,  691,  a. 

Coi  storpitum,  429,  a. 
Corsula,  6,  b. 

Corte,  60,  a. 

Corten,  686,  b. 

Cortes,  ii.  872,  b. 

Cortona,  692,  a. 

Cortryk,  693,  b. 

Corudela,  606,  b. 

Coruiia,  195,  b. 

Coruila,  Bay  of,  196,  a. 
Coruiia  del  Conde,  636,  b. 
Corns,  737,  a ; ii.  1075,  b. 
Cory,  ii.  46,  b. 

Cory  Island,  932,  b. 
Coryceum,  ii.  357,  a. 
Corycus,  705,  b ; ii.  1227,  a. 
Corydallus,  325,  b. 
Coryphautis,53,  a, 
Corj'phasium,  ii.  341,  b : ii. 
682,  b. 

Corytheis,  192,  b. 

Cos,  239,  b. 

Cos  or  Coz,  696,  b. 

Cosa,  ii.  1296,  a. 

Cosam,  Sub,  ii.  1296,  a. 
Cosanus,  870,  b. 

Cosavaha,  973,  b. 

Coscile,  ii.  209,  b ; ii.  1052,  a ; 

ii.  1193,  b . 

Cosenus,  ii.  452,  b. 

Cosenza,  656,  a;  ii.  1295,  a- 
Coseyr,  ii.  284,  a. 

Cosi,  697,  b. 

Cosinthus,  ii.  1190,  a. 
Cosmano,  Monte  di  S.,  ii. 
2,  b. 

Cosne,  443,  a ; 654,  a. 
Cossinites,  ii.  1190,  a. 
Cossoanus,  973,.  b. 

Cossopo,  671,  b. 

Costa  Balaenae,  ii.  188,  b. 
Costa  Balenae,  110,  a. 
Costambol  Chai,  124,  a. 
Costantineh,GQ,  a. 

Costoboci,  ii.  916,  a;  ii. 
917,  a. 

Cotace,  498,  b. 

Cotacene,  569,  b. 

Cotantin,  or  Cotentin,  ii. 
1318,a. 

Cote  tf  Or,  ii.  257,  b. 
Cotoszlin,  ii.  696,  b. 

Cotrone,  709,  b. 
Cotschiolan-Kuni,  641,  b. 
Cotta,  696,  b. 

Cottaeobriga,  ii.  1285,  b. 
Cottiara,  ii.  47,  a.  • 
Cottiaris,  ii.  1002,  b. 

Cottias,  Ad,  ii.  1288,  a. 
Cottopatam,  ii.  424,  b. 
Coturga  or  Cortuga,  ii.  987, 
a. 

Cotylia  or  Cutilia,  6,b. 
Cotyora,  602,  a. 

Cotyura,  ii.  1196,  b. 
Courland,  56,  b. 

Courtrai,  693,  a. 
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Couserans,  656,  b. 

Coutances,  657,  a. 

Coyna,  844,  a ; ii.  220,  a. 
Cuzzo,  ii.  1288,  a. 

Cramont,  107,  b. 

Cranburn,  ii.  1311,  a. 
Craneia,  1 20,  b. 

Cranii,  588,  a. 

Crannon,  ii.  1170,  a. 

Crapis,  ii.  299,  b. 

Crassum,  Prom.,  ii.  911,  a. 
Cratat-is,  460,  a. 

Crathis,  13,  b ; 450,  b. 

Grau,  912,  b. 

Ciausindon,  ii.  569,  a. 
Crawfurd.  642,  a ; 673,  b. 
CreU,  ii.  198,  a. 

Cremaste,  ii.  1170,  a. 
Creinides,  ii.  1136,  a. 
Cremona,  701,  b. 

Cremonis  Jugum,  107,  b. 
Crenides,  ii.  599,  a. 
Creonium,  756,  a. 
Creophagi,  58,  a. 
Creopolum,  201,  b. 

Crepsa,  7,  a. 

Crescentino,  ii.  690,  a. 
Creus,  C.,  ii.  52,  a. 

Crimea,  ii.  1109,  a. 
Crimessus,  ii.  986,  a. 
Crimisa,  451,  a. 

Crimisa,  Cape,  447,  b. 

Crio,  C.,  ii.  1231,  b. 

Criscia,  ii.  1296,  b. 
Crisophou,  225,  b. 

Crissa,  ii.  605,  a. 

Crissei,  713,  a. 

Cristo,  Monte,  857,  b. 
Crithote,  9,  b. 

Crius,  13,  b. 

Crixia,  ii.  188,  b. 

Croatia,  ii.  36,  a ; ii.  541,  a. 
Crucchio,  450,  b. 

Croce,  Capo  di  Sta,  ii.  985, 
a. 

Croce,  Monte  Sta,  730,  a. 
Croce  Sta,  ii.  480,  b. 
Croccdilopolis,  39,  b. 
Crocyleia,  ii.  98,  a. 
Ciocyleium,  67, a;  ii.  203,  a. 
Crodagh,  ii.  1308,  a. 
Croisette,  Cap  de  la,  ii. 
1336,  a. 

Cromarty,  Firth,  ii.  203,  a;  ii. 

206,  a ; ii.  1258,  a. 

Cromer,  442,  b. 

Cromi,  or  Cromnus,  192,  b. 
Cromitis,  192,  b. 

Crommion,  Cape,  730,  a. 
Cromna,  ii.  547,  b. 

Cropia,  326,  a. 

Crotalus,  450,  b. 

Crux  de  la  Zarza,  St.,  ii. 
1308,  a. 

Cryptos,  729,  a. 

Ctenus,  ii.  515,  b. 

Ctimene,  ii.  1170,  b. 

Ctista,  973,  b 

Cuarius,  412,  b ; ii.  101,  a. 
Cuba,  58,  a. 

Cubu,  ii.  1041,  b. 

Cucullo,  715,  a. 

Cucusus,  569,  a. 

Cuenca,  525,  b ; 581,  a ; 582, 

a. 

Cuellar,  643,  b. 

Cuerva,  29,  b. 

Cuesta,  Castello  dela,\\.  500, 

b. 

Cuglieri,  1020,  b. 

Cullera,  807,  a ; ii.  1042,  b. 
Culmore,  ii.  696,  bj  ii.  1308, a. 
Cuma,  716,  a. 

Cume,  53,  a. 

Cuminarius,  Viciis,  525,  a. 
Cumnoch,  672,  a. 

Cunarus,  Mons,  156,  a. 
Cuneus,  M.,  ii.  220,  a. 
Cunici,  374,  b. 

Cuniculariae,  Insulae,  ii. 
911,  b. 

Cunicularium  Prom., ii. 911, 
b. 

Cupra  Maritima,  ii.  628,  b. 
Cupra  Montana,  ii.  628,  b. 
Cure,  613,  a. 

Curetes,  9,  b. 


Curgia,  583,  a. 

Cur  go,  ii.  1083,  b. 

Curia,  110,  b. 

Curiae  Veteres  (Rome),  ii. 
804,  a. 

Curias,  730,  a. 

Cuiiga,  .583,  a. 

Curion,  729,  b. 

Curiosolites,  218,  b. 

Curium,  63,  b ; 730,  a. 
Curmsul,  ii.  46,  b. 

Curnu,  773,  b. 
Currie-on-Gore,  720,  a. 
Curtius,  Lacus  (Rome),  ii. 
783,  a. 

Curubis,  ii.  1338,  a. 

Curzi  la,  672,  a ; ii.  37,  a. 
Cutatisium,  634,  a. 

Cutch,  184,  a ; ii.  52,  a ; ii. 

255,  a ; li.  5.59,  a. 

Cutch,  Gulf  of,  502,  b ; ii. 
46.  b. 

Cutilia,  ii.  1305,  a. 

Cutilian  Lake,  721,  a. 
Cutina,  625,  a;  ii.  1283,  b. 
Cyamosoriis,  ii.  985,  b. 
Cyane,  ii.  985,  b. 

Cyaneae,  Insulae,  424,  a. 
Cyathus,  18,  b ; 64,  a. 
Cybistra,  507,  b ; 569,  a. 
Cycloborus,  323,  a. 

Cyclopis,  Atrium  or  Antrum 
(Rome),  ii.  818,  b. 

Cydara,  ii.  1091,  b. 
Cydathenaeum  (Athens), 
3C2,  b ; 325,  a. 

Cydnus,  618,  b. 

Cydonia,  705,  b. 

Cyiza,  983,  b. 

Cylindrine,  ii.  47,  b. 
Cynaetha,  193,  a, 

Cynia,  61,  a. 

Cynopolis,  40,  a. 

Cynopolite  Nome,  40,  a. 
Cynos,  Serna,  158,  a. 

Cy nosarges  ( Athens),  303,  b. 
Cynoscfc-phalae,  ii.  1170,  a. 
Cynuria,  193,  a. 

Cynus,  ii.  202,  b. 

Cypaera,  ii.  1 170,  b. 
Cyparissi,  729,  a. 

Cyparissus,  ii.  342,  b. 
Cyprius,  Vicus  (Rome),  ii. 
824,  a. 

Cyprus,  Keys  of,  730,  a. 
Cypsela,  192,  b ; 380,  b ; ii. 

1190,  a;  ii  1299,  a 
Cyretiae,  ii.  1170,  a. 
Cyrrhestice,  ii.  1075,  b. 
Cyrrhus,  624,  a : 737,  a : 
ii.  1075,  b. 

Cyrus,  89,  a ; 320,  a ; 559, 
aj  571,  b. 

Cyta,  643,  a. 

Cytaea,  422,  a. 

Cytaeum,  705,  b. 

Cytherrus,  332,  b, 

Cytherus,  1046,  a. 

Cytni,  ii.  542,  a. 

Cytorus,  ii.  547,  a,  b. 
Cyzicus,  239,  b. 

Czettina,  ii.  1210,  a. 

Czibru,  614,  b. 

Czur,  ii.  710.  a. 


Dabistan,  1106,  a. 
Dachinabades,  ii.  47,  a. 
Dactonium,  934,  b. 

Uades,  730,  a. 

Dadschla,  ii.  1208,  b. 
Daedala,  517,  b. 

Daesitiatae,  ii.  541,  b. 
Daetichae,  ii.  47,  b. 
Dagasiris,  983,  b. 

Daghele,  ii.  1208,  b. 
Daghestan,  89,  b. 

Dtmistan,  1106,  a. 
Dahr-el-Maghair,  ii.  283,  b. 
Daisan,  ii.  932,  b. 

Dakash,  227,  a ; 364,  b ; 
366,  b. 

Dakhinabhada,  ii.  47,  a. 
Dakkeh,  781,  b ; ii.  675,  a. 
Dalamon  Tchy,  606,  a. 
745,  b. 

Dalin,  ii.  13,  b. 


Dalkey,  ii.  192,  b. 
Dalluntum,  748,  a. 
Dalmatia,  ii.  36,  a 
Dalminium,  748,  a. 
Damanhur,  1059,  a. 
Damania,  807,  b. 

Damassi,  Montes,  ii.  10,  a: 
li.  46,  b. 

Dameghan,  ii.  1084,  b. 
Damgham,  1033,  b. 
Dhamghan,  689,  a. 

Damiat,  or  Damietta,  ii. 
1086,  b, 

Damour,  ii.  606,  b. 

Dan,  tribe  of,  ii.  529,  b. 
Danaba,  ii.  1076,  b. 

Danala,  931,  a. 

Danastris,  or  Danastus,  ii. 
1248,  a. 

Danae,  ii.  1093,  b. 
Dandagula,  480,  b ; ii.  47,  a. 
Dmiube,  750,  b. 

Danzig,  Gulf  of,  ii.  460,  b. 
Daphne,  560,  b ; ii.  1076,  a. 
Daphnidis,Balneum(Rome), 
ii.  8‘i8,  a. 

Daphnusia,  ii.  1195,  a. 
Dar-Charamatah,  605,  b. 
Dara-bin,  or  Derra-bin, 
752,  b. 

Daracheni,  181,  b. 

Daradrae,  ii.  41,  b. 

Daram,  770,  a. 

Darantasia,  110,  b ; 384,  a. 
Darapsa,  365,  a. 

Dardanelles, a ; 1038,  b. 
Dardanelles,  Peninsula  of 
the,  608,  a. 

Dardani,  ii.  367,  b. 

Dardania,  ii.  901,  b. 
Dardars,  ii.  41,  b. 

Dardas,  788,  a. 

Darfour,  752,  b. 
Dargamanis,  364,  b. 
Daigamenes,  ii.  552,  a. 
Dariel,  Pass  of,  187,  a. 
Daritis,  210,  b. 

Darkish  Tagh,  ii.  440,  a. 
Darnii,  ii.  16,  a. 

Dartsch,  ii.  533,  a. 
Dascyleium,  452,  a. 

Daseae,  192,  b. 

Darnis,  733,  b. 
Dar-el-Hhamara,  ii.  1312,  a. 
Daroca,  582,  a. 

Darrha,  754,  b. 

Dashour,  9,  a. 

Dashalio,  624,  b. 

Datii,  173,  a. 

Duitole,  51,  b. 

Datum,  ii.  1136,  a;  ii.  1190, 
a. 

Davas,  ii.  1081,  b. 

Dauciones,  ii.  927,  b. 
Daventry,  ii.  65,  a. 

Davia,  778,  b ; ii.  244,  a. 
Davia,  River  of.  111,  b. 
Daulia,  830,  a. 

Daulis,  ii.  543,  a ; ii.  605,  a., 
Davno,  748,  b. 

Davron,  777,  a. 

Dax  or  Dacqs,  170,  a. 

Dax,  3S9,  b ; 416,  b. 

Daze,  756,  a. 

Dchas,  754,  a. 

Dea  Carna  (Rome),  ii.  817, 
a. 

Dea  Vocontiorum,  340,  b. 
Dear  a,  or  Dere,  ii.  1117,  a. 
Deb,  368,  b. 

Debae,  625,  a. 

Deboma,  830,  a. 

Debot  or  Debou,  ii.  550,  a. 
Debrende,  ii.  666,  a. 
Debrezin,  781,  a. 

Deburiah,  742,  a. 

Deccan,  ii.  47,  a ; ii.  48,  a. 
Deceleia,  330,  a. 

Decianae,  Thermae  (Rome), 
ii.  848,  a. 

Decimum,  Ad,  ii.  1288,  a; 

ii.  1302,  a. 

Decise,  757,  b. 

Decumana,  Porta  (Rome), 
ii.  759.  a. 

Decz,  786,  b. 

Dedebey,  ii.  309,  b. 


INDEX. 


Dederiani,  ii.  318,  a;  ii. 
483,  a. 

Dee,  S81 , a ; 779,  b;  ii.  971,  a. 
Dee  ( Aberdeenshire),  772,  a. 
Dee  (in  Cheshire),  771,  b. 
Dee  (in  Galloway),  772,  a 
Deir,  158,  b ; ii.  1 135,  a. 

Deir  Diwan,  ii.  355,  a. 
Dekhvni,  193,  a. 

Del f Hand,  501,  a. 

Delas,  ii.  1209,  a. 

Deli  Chat,  116,  a. 

Deli  Hassani,  755,  b. 
Deliktash,  ii.  480,  a. 

Dellys,  ii.  860,  a. 

Delphi,  Ml.,  S7\,  a. 
Delphinium,  ii.  496, a. 

Delta,  ii.  1180,  a. 

Demass,  ii.  1135,  a. 
Demuwend,  5.59,  a ; ii.  440,  a. 
Dembea,  644,  b. 

Demhre,  ii.  387,  b. 

Demeter  Chloe,  Temple  of 
(Athens),  301, a. 
Demetrias,  ii.  552,  b ; ii. 
1 170,  b. 

DemirKapi,  1042,  a ; ii.  14,  a; 
ii.  237,  a ; ii.  1036,  a ; ii. 
1037,  a. 

Demir  Kapu,  561,  a. 
Demirissar,  ii.  463,  b. 
Demmeergee-derasy,  103,  b. 
Devionia,  l^Ob,  a. 

Demotica,  774,  a ; ii.  642,  b. 
Denair,  153,  a ; 342,  a. 
Denbighshire,  ii.  491, a. 
Denderah,  ii.  1127,  b, 
Dendra,  737,  a ; ii.  353,  b. 
Dendrobosa,  983,  b, 

Denia.  773,  a. 

Denizli,  554,  a. 

Denmark,  1094,  a. 
Denseletae,  ii.  1190,  a. 
Dentheletica,  ii.  1190,  b. 
Dentheliates,  Ager,  ii.345,  b. 
Denxen,  791,  a. 

Deobriga,  347,  a. 

Deoghir,  ii.  47,  a ; ii.  49,  b ; 

ii.  1084,  b. 

Deruz,  (!0,  a. 

Derbend,  ii.  506,  a. 

Derbend  Bournou,  132,  b. 
Derbent,  89,  b. 

Derders,  ii.  41,  b. 

Derea,  193,  a. 

Deren,  318,  b. 

Derendah,  746,  b. 

Deris,  ii.  277,  b. 

Derkus,  ii.  601,  a. 

Derna,  733,  b ; 754,  b. 

Derne  Cape,  ii.  1337,  b. 
Derne  Jailafi,  ii.  493,  b. 
Derrhima,  ii.  1076,  a. 
Dertona,  ii.  188,  a,  b;  ii. 
1287,  b. 

Dertum,  167,  a. 

Dervenahi,  201,  b. 

Derwent,  771,  a. 

Derxene,  ii.  1333,  b. 

Despoto  Dagh,  ii.  7 13,  a. 
Deste,  933,  a. 

Desudaba,  ii.  243,  b. 

Deva,  427,  a. 

Deva,  771,  b. 

Devanagari,  ii.  49,  b. 
Develton,  ii.  1190,  a. 

Dives  et  le  bois  de  Deve. 
756.  b. 

Devol,  755,  b ; 830,  a. 
Devriki,  ii.  426,  a. 
Deuriopus,  ii.  512,  a. 
Deutz,779,bi  ii.  1125,b. 
Dewlet-Agatch,  ii.  1101,  b. 
Dhadhi,  125,  b. 

Dhafar,  ii.  904,  b. 

Dhafni,  322,  a ; 328,  a. 
Dhamala,  ii.  1235,  b. 
Dhamasi,  ii.  3H5,  b. 

Dhana,  ii.  1 134,b. 
Dhaskalio,  331,  b. 

Dhavlia,  756, a;  ii.  543,  a. 
Dhefteropoli,  932,  b. 
Dheminiko,  736,  b. 

Dhesfina,  ii.  300,  b. 

Dhiles,  760,  b. 

Dhilissi,  758,  a. 
Dhiotiysiadhcs,  777,  a. 


Dhistomo,  121,  a. 

Dhokhiari,  ii.  1 196,  b. 

Dhoko,  156,  b. 

Dhomoko,  ii.  1137,  a. 
Dhragonara,  804,  b. 
Dhragonares,  804,  b. 
Dhrakuneria,  M.,  ii.  268,  b. 
Dhramn,  787,  b. 

Dhramia,  1101,  a. 
Dhramisius,  ii.  555,  b. 
Dhrepano,  771,  a;  789,  a, 
Dhrepano,  C.,  13,  a. 

Dhysta,  797,  a. 

Dia,  422,  a. 

Diacria,  322,  b. 

Diades,  254,  b. 

Diala,  1021,  b. 

Diana,  Temple  of  (Rome), 
ii.  810,a;  ii.  826,  b;  ii.  834, 
b. 

Dianae,  Sacellum  (Rome), 
ii.  817.  a. 

Dianam,  Ad,  ii.  36,  b. 
Dianium,  857,  b. 

Diano,  ii.  210,  a ; ii.  1120,  a. 
Diaskilli,  755,  a. 

Djayrah,  1105,  a. 

Dibbeh,  ii.  429,  b. 

Dicaea,  403,  b ; ii.  1190,  a. 
Dict3mna,  705,  b. 

Didier,  S.,  1 10,  b. 
Didjlahi-Kudak,  ii.  1209,  a. 
Didschle,  ii.  1208,  b. 

Diduri,  ii.  917,  b. 

Didyma,  774,  a. 

Didyme,  51,  b. 

Die,  34'i,  b ; 488,  b ; 757,  a ; 

ii.  213,  a ; ii.  1318,  b. 

Djebel  Afroun,  ii.  1237,  b. 
Djebel  Feeh,  57,  b. 

Djebel  Feel,  976,  a. 

Djebel  Guerioum,  ii . 1 240,  b. 
Djebel  Zabareh,  ii.  1016,  a. 
Djeheyne,  ii.  995,  a. 

Djerrahi,  1034,  a. 

Djesiret  el  Sag,  81 2,  a. 
Diessen,  ii.  657,  b. 

Dieuze,  757,  b. 

Djeziret  Tyran,  ii.  63,  b. 
Digeri,  ii.  1 190,  a. 

Diglad,  ii.  1208,  b. 

Diglito,  ii.  1208,  b. 

Digne,  349,  a ; 409,  bj  776,  a. 
Dii,  ii.  1190,  a. 

Djihoun,  ii.  506,  b. 

Dijon,  773,  a. 

Dikalika,  ii.  1231,  a. 
Dikeli-Koi,  252,  b. 

Dikelrick,  ii.  881,  a. 

Dil,  787,  b. 

Dilos,  ii.  1123,  a. 

Dimastus,  ii.  .383,  b. 
Dimitzana,  ii.  1155,  b. 
Dimotico,  1018,  a.' 

Dinan,  893,  b. 

Dinaretum,  632,  b ; 730,  a. 
Dindymene,  Mons,  463,  b. 
Dine,  202,  b. 

Dingle  Bay,  787,  b. 

Dinia,  349,  a ; 409,  b. 

Dio  d’Ouro,  752,  b. 

Dio  Bud,  686,  b. 

Diobessi,  395,b;  ii.  1190,  a. 
Diochares,  Gate  of  (Athens), 
263,  b. 

Dioclea,  748,  a. 

Diocletianae,  Thermae 
(Rome),  ii.  847,  b. 
Dioforti,  ii.  222,  a. 

Djoliba,  ii.  428,  a. 

Diomeia  (Athens),  302, b; 
325,  a. 

Diomeian  Gate  (Athens), 
263,  b. 

Dion,  ii.  1076,  b. 

Dionysiac  Theatre  (Athens), 
284,  b. 

Dionysopolis,  ii.  47,  b. 
Dionysus,  Theatre  of 
(Athens),  285, b. 

Diope,  193,  a. 

Diopolis,  462,  b. 

Dioscuri,  Temple  of  the 
(Athens),  299,  b. 
Dioscurias,  .572,  a ; 643,  a. 
Diospolis,  .396,  b. 

Diospolis  Magna,  ii.  1137,  b 


Djovata,  379,  a. 

Diour,  229,  b. 

Dipaea,  192,  b. 

Dipo,  ii.  220,  a. 

Dipoena,  193,  a. 

Dipylum  (Athens),  262,  b. 
Dirce,  413,  b. 

Diribitorium  (Rome),  ii. 
837,  a. 

Dirillo,  18, a;  ii.  985,  b. 
Dirini,  167,  b. 

Dirphys,  871,  b. 

Discus,  Protos  and  Deute- 
ros,  424,  b. 

Ditis  Patris,  Aedes  (Rome), 
ii.  816,  b. 

Ditis  Patris  et  Proserpinae, 
Ara  (Rome),  ii.  835, a. 
Ditis,  Sacellum  (Rome),  ii. 
782,  b. 

Dittaino,  614,  a;  ii.371,bj 
ii.  985,  a. 

Dittani,  581,  b. 

Div  Bud,  521,  a. 

Divertigi,  ii.  952,  b. 

Divet,  77  b,  a. 

Divitia,  ii.  1125,  b. 

Divle,  770,  b. 

Diism,  705,  b;  872,  b. 
Divona,  464, a;  517,  a. 
Divriki,  ii.  1338,  b. 

Dius  Fidius,  Sacrarium  of 
(Rome;,  ii.  830,  a. 
Djustendil,  ii.  .559,  a. 

Divus  Claudius,  Temple  of 
(Rome),  ii.  817,  b. 
Diwaniyah,  363,  a. 

Diyaleh,  ii.  100  /,  b. 

Diyar  Bekr,  122,  b. 

Diz,  ii.  1050,  b. 

Dizjul,  666,  b ; 874,  a. 
Dnieper,  420,  b. 

Dniester,  84,  a ; ii.  1248, 
a. 

Doanas,  825,  b ; ii.  46,  b. 
Dobo,  456,  a. 

Dobrineze,  380,  a. 

Dobuni,  571,  a. 

Docidava,  744,  b. 

Dodona,  833,  a. 

Doganlu,  ii.  331,  b. 
Doghiran,  780,  b. 

Doiran,  ii.  237,  a. 

Dolabella,  Arch  of  (Rome), 
ii  817,  b. 

Delates,  ii.  1317,  b. 

Dole,  77,  a. 

Doliche,  ii.  1170,  a. 
Dolomene,  606,  b. 

Dolonci,  ii.  1 190,  a. 

Dolopes,  65,  a. 

Dolopia,  ii.  1170,  b. 

Doluc,  ii.  967,  a. 

Domacli,  ii.  1 133,  a. 

Dombai,  342,  a. 

Domerus,  807,  b. 

Domitiae,  Horti  (Rome), 
ii.  842,  b. 

Domitian,  Statue  of  (Rome), 
ii.  795,  a. 

Domoun  Dagh,  ii.  480,  a. 
Domus  Transitoria  (Rome), 
ii.  805,  b. 

Don,  ii.  1088,  b. 

Don  Cossacks,  456,  a. 

Don  Kosaks,  ii.  917,  b. 
Donaueschingen,  ii.  144,  a. 
Doncaster,  751,  a. 

Doncos,  934,  b ; ii.  1329,  b. 
Donesz,  ii.  1 199,  b. 

Donetz,  ii.  1 069,  b. 

Dongola,  60,  a. 

Donino,  or  Donnino  Borgo, 
S.,  900,  a. 

Dooat-el- Kuzma,  877,  a. 
Doodenwerd,  791,  a. 

Dooree,  184,  b. 

Doornick,  ii.  1240,  a. 
Doover,  ii.  1214,a. 

Dor,  ii.  530,  b. 

Dora,  470,  b ; ii.  607,  a. 
Dora,  791,  b ; ii.  1006,  b. 
Dora  Baltea,  107,  b ; 791,  b. 
Dora  Biparia,  107,  b ; 
792,  a. 

Doracium,  748,  a. 
Dorchester,  442,  a. 
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Dorchester  (in  Dorset- 

shire). 792,  a. 

Dorchester  (in  Oxford- 

shire), 792,  a. 

Dordogne,  791,  b. 

Dorestade,  382,  b. 

Dbrgen,  ii.  1 132,  b. 

Dorias,  ii.  46,  b. 

Doris,  519,  b. 

Dorisci,  210,  b. 

Doriscus,  ii.  1190,  a. 
Dorium,  ii.  345,  b. 

Dorno,  ii.  1288,  a. 

Dornoch  Firth,  ii.  203,  a 
Dorsetshire,  3-'7,  b. 

Dosaron,  ii.  46,  b. 

Dos  di  Trent,  ii.  1278,  b. 
Dotan,  787,  a. 

Douarnez,  ii.  1310,  a. 
Dovaslan,  ii.  331,  b. 

Doubs,  790,  b. 

Dover,  442,  a ; 790,  b. 

Dover,  Straits  of,  314,  a ; 

916,  b;  ii.  460,  b. 

Douro,  477,  b. 

Dowlatabad,  ii.  1081,  b. 
Down,  754,  b ; ii.  101,  b. 
Draa,  24,  b. 

Drabescus,  807,  b. 

Drac,  ii  1230,  a. 

Drago,  1105,  b;  ii.  985,  b. 
Dragoncello,  898,  a. 

Drako,  307,  a. 

Drangae,  210,  b. 

Drapsaca,  365,  a. 

Drasti,  C.  669,  b. 

Drau,  788,  a. 

Draudacum,  ii.  754,  a. 
Dravus,  ii.  541,  b. 

Drecanon,  694,  b. 

Drepane,  669,  b. 

Drepanon,  729,  b. 
Drepanum,  13,  a. 

Drepsa,  365,  a. 

Dreux,  793,  b. 

Urilae,  ii.  658,  b. 
Drillophyllitae,  ii.  48,  a. 
Drin,  789,  a, 

Drin  at  Struga,  the,  ii.  36,  b. 
Drinn,  789,  a. 

Drinus,  ii.  541,  b. 

Driviesza,  789,  b. 

Drills,  ii.  406,  b. 

Drome,  789,  b ; ii.  1318,  b. 
Drone,  787,  b. 

Drosica,  ii.  1190,  b. 
Drubetis,  744,  b. 

Druentia,  107,  b. 

Drugeri,  ii.  1190,  a. 
Drumburgh,  922,  b ; ii. 
1256,  b. 

Drusus,  Arch  of  (Rome), 
ii.  820,  b. 

Drybactae,  ii.  1019,  a. 
Dryitae,  ii.  299,  a. 

Drymaea,  ii.  604,  b. 
Drymus,  329,  b. 
Dschidscheli,  ii.  454,  a. 
Dschirdscheh,  60,  a. 
Dsheni-sheer,  ii.  497,  a. 
Dshib,  94,  a. 
Dsjatal-Borgas,  393,  a. 
Dsjedie,  li.  930,  a. 
Dsjibel'Fil,  812,  b. 

D.-jibra  Palanca,  614,  b. 
Dsjisr-Erkene,  ii.  642,  b. 
Duar,  ii.  1328,  b. 

Dubii,ii.  1301,  b. 

Dublin,  797,  a ; ii.  16,  a : ii. 
256,  b. 

Ducato,  Cape,\\.  168, b. 
Duden  Su,  320,  b j 569,  b : 
641,  a. 

Due  Torri,  Colie  di,  ii.  271,  a. 
Duero,  792,  a 
Dugga,  ii.  1237,  b. 

Dujik  Tagh,  505,  b. 

Duilia,  Columna  (Rome),  ii. 
785,  b. 

Duino,  ii.  74,  a:  ii.  678,  a: 
ii.  1275,  b. 

Duklista,  784,  a. 

Dulcigno,  ii.  473,  a. 
Dulgehan,  ii.  1075,  a. 
Dulopolis,  705,  b. 
Dumbarton,  593,  a. 
Dumbrek  Chai,  ii.  1002,  a. 
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Dumfries,  750,  a ; ii.  1254,  a 
Dumfriesshire,  ii.  956,  a. 
Dunma,  49,  a ; ii.  420,  a. 
Durnno,  748,  b. 

Dana,  ii.716,  a. 

Duna,  ii.  917,  a. 

Dunany  Point,  ii.  65,  a. 
Dungsby  Head,  ii.  1312,  b. 
Dunkeron,  ii.  101,  b. 
Dunmow,  488,  b. 

Dunnet  Head,  ii.  487,  a. 
Dunoen,  ii.  420,  a. 

Dunsley  Bay,  791,  a ; 922,  a 
Dunstable,  793,  b. 

Dunum,  ii.  101,  b ; ii.  16,  a. 
Duodecimum,  Ad,ii.  1288,a 
Dur,  ii.  696,  b. 

Dur,  or  Dura,  791,  a. 
Durance,  107,  b ; 570,  b 
771,  b ; 789,  b ; ii.  689,  b. 
Durdzzo,  796,  b. 

Durdus,  M.,  ii.  299,  a. 
Duren,  ii.  271,  a. 

Duria,  107,  b. 

Durii,  ii.  1288,  a. 

Durius,  477,  b. 

Durnoravia,  442,  a. 
Durobrivis,  488,  b. 
Durocortorum,  380,  b. 
Durolipons,  488,  b. 
Duronia,  ii.  896,  b. 
Durotriges,  387,  b. 
Durovernum,  442,  a. 
Dusseldorf,  ii.  1125,  b. 
l)wy  Dhaker,  742,  b. 

Dyar  Bekir,  229,  b. 
Dycallio,  248,  b. 

Dyme,  14,  b. 

Dyrin,  791,  b. 

Dyrta,  243,  a. 

Dyscelados,  .579,  b. 
Dyspontium,  821,  a. 

Dystus,  872,  b. 


E'Syrout,  ii.  226,  b. 

East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  ii 
.550,  b, 

Eastbourne,  13.5,  a. 

Eastern  Counties,  902,  b. 
Pause,  822,  a. 

Kba,  870,  a. 

Ebajik,  454,  a. 

Ebchester,  831,  a ; ii.  131 1,  b 
Ebellinum,  ii.  32,  a. 

Eblana,  ii.  16,  a. 

Eboli,  799,  a ; ii.  210.  a. 
Ebora,  ii.  220,  a. 

Ebora  de  Alcobaxa,  799,  a. 
Ebot,  8,  a. 

Ebro,  ii.  10,  a. 

Ebrodunum,  107,  b. 
Ebrudunum,  ii.  904,  a. 
Eburi,  ii.  210,  a. 
Eburodono,  110,  a. 

Ebusus,  373,  a. 

Ecbatana,  ii.  301,  b. 
Ecclesia,  ii.  152,  b. 
Ecclippa,  94,  a. 

Ecdippa,  ii.  606,  a. 

Echaea,  424,  b. 
Echedameia,  ii.  605,  a. 
Echelidae,  325,  b. 

Echetia,  ii.  987,  a. 

Echinus,  10,  b ; ii.  1170,  a. 
Echternach,  ii.  494,  b. 

Ecija,  249,  a ; ii.  504,  b. 
Ecnomus,  79,  b. 

Ecsemil,  ii.  232,  a. 
Ed-Doad,  807,  b. 

Eden,  ii.  174,  a. 

Eder,  25,  a. 

Edessa,  31,  a;  624,  a;  ii 
236,  b ; ii.  1298,  b. 

Edeta,  807,  a. 

Edfoo,  1.59,  b. 

Edhra,  807,  b. 

Edjmal,  396,  b. 

Edinburgh,  562,  a ; 750,  a. 
Edoni,  ii.  1190,  a. 

Edrei,  380,  b. 

Ed  remit,  25,  a. 

I'.drene,  10 '3,  b. 

Edrum,  940,  a. 
Edschmiadzin,  569, b. 
Eetionia,308,  a. 

Egara,  iil  115,  b. 
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Egelasta,  582,  a. 

Eger  dir,  ii.  494,  a. 

Egeria,  Valley  of  (Rome), 
ii.  820,  a. 

Eghina,  32,  b. 

Egina,  Gulf  of  , ii.  920,  a. 
Egnatia,  167,  a ; ii.  1294,  a. 
Egri-Limen,  ii.  619,  b. 
Egripo,  599,  a ; 871,  a. 
Egurri,  249,  b. 

Ehden,  ii.  174,  a. 

Ehetium,  ii.  1*294,  a. 
Eidumannia,  645,  b. 

Ejerdir,  ii.  954,  a. 
Ein-el-Hye,  ii.  270,  a. 
Einieh,  8*26,  b. 

Eion,  807,  b. 

Eira,  ii.  345,  b. 

; Eira,  Mountains  of,  ii.  341,  b. 
Eiresidae,  327,  a. 

Eisach,  1 10,  b ; ii.  31,  a. 
Eisadicae,  572,  a. 
Ekaterinoslav,  ii.  916,  b. 

E kerne,  \i.  1211,  b. 

Ekron,  ii.  5*29,  b. 

El-Ahsa,  181,  b. 

El-Al,  811,  b. 

El-Alcnter,  380,  a. 

El-Aliah,  20,  a, 
El-Araish,3‘lO,A\  ii.501,b. 
El-Arish,  ii.  709,  b. 

El-’Asi,  ii.  495,  a. 

El-Asyr,  821,  b. 

El-'Aujeh,  ii.  592,  a. 
El-Axariyeh,  396,  a. 
El-Bacharieh,  ii.  458,  b. 
El-Berrocal,  ii.  116,  a. 
El-Bireh,  385,  a. 
El-Budsche,  ii.  570,  a. 
El-Chnhy,  ii.  ‘277,  b. 
El-Chaulan,  ii.  ‘283,  a. 
El-Commandante,  ii.  219,  b. 
El-Dakkel,  ii.  458,  b. 
El-Djedur,  ii.  101,  a. 
El-Farafreh,  ii.  458,  b. 
El-Ferrol,  430,  a. 

El-Fyoom,  225,  a. 

El-Garib,  789,  a. 

El-Ghor,  342,  b ; ii.  521,  b. 
El-Guettar,  ii.  1134,  a. 
El-Hadra)naut,\3\,\>. 
El-Hammah,  ii.  1*233,  a. 
El-Hammat-el-Ktiabs,  170, 

a. 

El-Haura,  ii.  284,  a. 
El-Herba,  ii.  1208,  a. 
El-Hessue,  ii.  699,  a. 
El-Heyf,  771,  a;  ii. ‘277,  b. 
El-Hilal,  ii.  404,  a. 
El-Hodna,  317,  b. 
Fd-Hossn,01\,  b. 

El.  Jib,  1001,  b. 

El-Kas,  or  El-Katish,  37,  a. 
El-Katieh,  or  El-Kas,  558,  a. 
El-Katif,  999,  a. 
El-Khadarah,  ii.  486,  a. 
El-Khail,  ii.  425,  b. 
El-Khargeh,  ii.  459,  a. 
El-Khubeibeh,  824,  b. 
El-Khuds,  ii.  17,  b. 

El  Khulil,  1033,  a. 

El-Kods,  ii.  27,  b. 

El-Kulah,  992,  a. 
El-Kureyetein,  ii.  104,  a. 
El-Lahum,  ii.  677,  b. 
El-Litani,  ii.606,  b. 
El-Marabba,  ii.  275,  b. 
El-Matnainia,  ii.  1134,  a. 
El-Medinah,  378,  a ; li.  131, 

El-Mejdel,  ii.  354,  b. 
El-Mengaleh,  ii.  160,  a. 
El-Merjeh,  378,  a. 
El-Mesaourat,  ii.  330,  b. 
Et-Meshhad,  978.  b. 
El-Mexarib,  232,  b. 

El-Milh,  ii.  368,  a. 
El-Natroun,  852,  b. 
El-Padron,  934,  b;  ii.  117, 

b. 

El-Bif,  37,  a. 

El-Rocadillo,  527,  b. 
El-Siwah,  ii.  457,  b. 
El-Skanderish,  95,  a. 
El-Tayibeh,  839,  a. 

El-Teini,  ii.  104,  b. 
El-Zcmmiueh,  ii.  277,  b. 


El-Zerka,  ii.  1,  a. 

Elaea,  705,  b ; 730,  a j 833,  a. 
Elaeatis,  19,  b. 

Elaeum,  ii.  341,  b. 

Elaeus,  67,  a ; ‘202,  b ; 330, 
b;  ii.  1190,  a. 

Elafonisi,  ii.  483,  b. 
Elagabalus,  Gardens  and 
Circus  of  (Rome),  ii.  827, 
b. 

Elaphonesia,  ii.  377,  a. 
Elaphus,  ii.  310,  a. 

Elasona,  ii.  583,  a. 

Elassona,  ii.  474,  b. 
Elassonitiko,  ii.  463,  a. 
Elate,  322,  a. 

Elatea,  ii.  1 170,  a. 

Elatreia,  or  Elateia,  833,  a. 
Elaver,  341,  a. 

Elba,  ii.  39,  b. 

Elbassan,  498,  b ; ii.  36,  b. 
Elbe,  93,  a. 

Elbourx,  ii.  962.  a. 

Elburz,  M.,  571,  b ; ii.  5.54, 
a. 

Elcethium,  ii.  987,  a. 

Elche,  ii.  32,  a. 

Electra,  ii.  34*2,  a. 

Eiectris,  ii.  901,  b. 

E left  hero- Khori,  ii.  474.  b. 
Eleni,  481,  b. 
Elephantophagi,  58,  a. 
Elephas,  57,  b. 

Elephas  Herbarius  (Rome), 
ii.  832,  b. 

Elere,  ii.  1076,b. 

Eletherna,  815,  a. 

Elethi,  ii.  1190,  a. 

Eleusin,  ii.  1158,  a. 
Eleusinium  (Athens),  301,  a. 
Eleusis,  ii.  1161,  a. 

Eleussa,  331, a. 

Eleuterio,  S.,  844,  a ; 1073,  b ; 

ii.  1*294,  a. 

Eleutherae,  329,  a. 
Eleutherion,  201,  a. 
Eleutherna,  705,  b. 
Eleutheropolis,  354,  a. 
Eleutherus,ii.  606,  a;  ii.986, 
a. 

Elia,  Capo  di  S.,  ii.  911,  b. 
Elias,  Mt.,  609,  b ; 871,  b ; ii. 
1160,b. 

Eliberre,  338,  b. 

Elimeia,  ii.  236,  b. 

Elimiotis,  ii.  550,  a. 

Elis,  193,  a. 

Elisari,  821,  b. 

Ell,  1034,  a. 

Elladha,\\.  \032,  a. 

Elland,  488,  a. 

Ellebri,  ii.  16,  a. 
Ellinikokastro,  134,  b. 
Ellopium,  67,  a. 

Elmah  Dagh,  24,  b. 

Elne,  ii.  34,  b. 

Elone,  ii.  1170,  a. 

Elpidio  a Marc,  S„  636,  a ; 
ii.  6*28,  b. 

Elsatx-Zabern,  ii.  1082,  a. 
Elsen,  103,  b. 

Eiulii,  ii.  299,  a. 

Eluro,  ii.  1 15,  b. 

Elusates,  173,  a. 

Elwend,  ii.  495,  a ; ii.  554,  a. 
Elwend,  M.,  ii.  4,  b, 
Elymbo,  ii.  479,  b. 

Elymbo,  Mt.,  .331,  a. 

Elymia,  192,  b. 

Elyrus,  705,  b. 

Emathia,  ii.  1171,  a. 

Emba,  ii.  11,  b. 

Emheshanda,  708,  b. 

Embies,  ii.  661,  a. 

Embiex,  ii.  1113,  b. 
Embolima,  243,  a. 

Ernhro,  ii.  42,  a. 

Embrun,  107,  b ; 798,  b. 
Emineh  Burnu,  ii.  463,  a. 
Eminium,  ii.  2*20,  a. 

Emissa,  ii.  1076,  a. 

Emmaus,  385,  a;  ii.  532, b. 
Emodus,  ii.  46,  a. 

Empulum,  ii.  1200,  b. 
Emporiae,  Gulf  of,  ii.  .52,  a. 
Emporium  (Rome),  ii.812, a. 
E7HS,  122,  b;  444,  b. 


Eni^ahrer,  138,  a, 
En-Nasirah,  ii.  407,  a. 

Ena,  ii.  987,  a, 

Enabasi,  ii.  299,  a. 

Enba,  490,  b. 

Enchelariae,  756,  a. 

Endor,  ii.  530,  b. 

Ene,  826,  b. 

Engarek,  133,  b. 

Engedi,  1*24,  b. 

Engern,  137,  a. 

English  Channel,  ii.  460,  b. 
Engyum,  ii.  986,  b. 
Enneacrunus  (Athens),  292, 
a. 

Enneakhoria,  ii.  42,  b. 
Ennsdoif,  ii.  656,  a. 

Enos,  50,  a. 

Enosis,  ii.  911,  b. 

Ensem,  Ad,  ii.  1301,  a. 
Enseneh,  141,  b. 

Enshemesl},  ii.  529,  b. 
Entella,  ii.  187,  bj  ii.986,  b. 
Enty,  ii.  1230,  b. 

Enyora,  ii.  270,  a. 

Eordaea,  ii.  236,  b ; ii.  568,  b. 
Eoritae,  184,  a. 

Epacria,  330,  b. 

Epakto,  ii.  402,  b. 
Epanomeria,  ii.  1160,  b; 
ii.  1161,  a. 

Epanterii,  ii.  187,  b. 
Epaphroditiani,  Horti 
( Rome),  ii.  826,  a. 

Epe,  53,  b. 

Epetium,  748,  a. 

Epfach,  5,  a. 

Ephraim,  Tribe  of,  ii.  530,  a. 
Ephesus,  239,  a. 

Ephialtium,  524,  a. 

Ephron,  M.,  ii.  529,  b. 
Ephthalitae,  1097,  b. 

Ephyra,  67, a ; 193, a;  821, a. 
Epidaurus,  748,  a. 
EpidaurusLimera,ii.  112,  b. 
Epideires,  392,  a. 

Epidian  Promontory,  750,  a. 
Epidii,  750, a. 

Epidium,  Prom.  593,  a. 
Epidotium,  ii.  3,  b. 

Epila,  581,  b. 

Epiodorus,  642,  b. 
Epiphaneia,  560,  b ; ii. 
1076,  a. 

Epipolae  (Syracuse),  ii. 
1066,  a. 

Episcopiano,  607,  b. 
Episkopi,  1004,  b. 
Episkopiano,  ii.  356,  b. 
Epitalium,  821,  a. 

Epoissum,  ii.  494,  b. 
Epomeus,  Mt.,  49,  b. 
Eporedia,  ii.  1287,  b. 

Epta  nach,  ii.  494,  b. 

Equa,  496,  a. 

Equabona,  ii.  220,  a. 
Equestrian  Gate  (Athens), 
*263,  b. 

Equus  Tuticus,  1073,  b ; ii. 
1294,  a. 

Er-Ram,  ii.  691,  a. 

Etagiza,  or  Errhasiga,  ii. 
1075,  b. 

Erana,  116, a;  ii.  346, -a. 
Erannaboas,  ii.  534,  a. 
Erannoboas,973,b ; ii.48,a. 
Erasinus,  13,  b;  201,  a;  323,  b. 
Eraskh,  188  a. 

Erbad,  189,  b. 

Erbessus,  79,  b. 

Ercolano,  1052,  b. 

Ercte,  ii.  98-5,  a. 
Erd-Mukhna,  ii.  412,  b. 
Erdek,  226,  b. 

Erdini,  ii.  16,  a. 
Erechtheium  (Athens), 
275,  a. 

Erekli,  1050,  a ; ii.  1101,b. 
Erekli,  or  Eregli,  849,  a. 
Eretnopoli,  1018,  a. 
Erennesis,  ^73,  b. 

Eresso,  846,  a. 

Eressus,  ii.  165,  a. 

Eretria,  ii.  1170,  a. 

Eretum,  ii.  1305,  a. 

Erga,  ii.  32,  a. 

Ergavica,  582,  a. 


Ergetium,  ii.  987,  a. 

Ergina,  74,  b. 

Ergitium,  167,  a. 

Ergonisi,  ii.  469,  a, 
Ericinium,  ii.  1170,  a. 
P'ricusa,  51,  b. 

Erikho,  ii.  493, a. 

Erimon,  451,  a. 

Erineum,  17,  a. 

Erineus,  ii.  986,  a. 

Erissi,  ii.  165,  a. 

Erisso,  9,  a. 

Eriston,  ii.  1127,  b. 

Eritium,  ii,  1170,  a. 

Erkene,  848,  b. 

Erkle,  3-53,  a. 

Erment,  10.58,  b. 

Ermitade  Muestra  ; Seilora 
(ie  Termes,  ii.  1131,  b. 
Ernatia,  ii.  231 , b. 

Erne,  Loch,  346,  a. 

Erness,  219,  b. 

Erochus,  ii.  604,  b. 
Erpeditani,  ii.  16,  a. 
Erquies,  ii.  697,  a. 
Errebantiurn,  Prom.,  ii. 
911,  a. 

Ersad,  ii.  916,  b. 

Erve,  229,  a. 

Erwend,  ii.  495,  a. 
Erycinum,  ii.  912,  a. 
Erymanthus,  184,  b:  ii. 
676,  a. 

Erymmi,  ii.  943,  b. 

Erythini,  ii.  547,  b. 

Erythrae,  Ii.  203,  a ; 705,  b. 
Erythraeum  Mare,  174,  b. 
Erzeroom,  7,  a. 

Erzgebirge,  ii.  1133,  a. 

Erzi,  692,  a. 

Erzingan,  613,  b. 

Erzrum,  514,  b, 

Es-Serr,  ii.  9-52,  b. 

Es-Sham,  749,  a. 

Es-Shiriah,  ii.  521,  b. 

Esaro,  4.50,  b. 

Escaut,  ii.  926,  b. 
Escaut-pont,  ii.  6-57,  b. 

Esch,  854,  b. 

Eschatiotis,  685,  b. 

Escousse,  or  Escoursi,  ii. 
951,  a. 

Esdom,  ii.  1018,  a. 
Esdraelon,  ii.  530,  b. 

Esdud,  355,  a. 

Esh.Sham,  ii.  1069,  b. 
Esh-Sherah,  ii.  583,  a. 
Eshmoon,  1058,  b. 

Esino,  56,  a ; ii.  1301,  b. 
Esker,  ii.  469,  b. 

Eski-Eregli,  ii.  577,  a. 
Eski-Hissar,  ii.  122,  a ; ii. 

642,  b;  ii.712,b;  ii.  1037,  b. 
Eski-Kalest,  ii.  577,  a. 
Eski-Kara  Hissar,  400,  a ; 
li.  1055,  b. 

Eski-Krim,  ii.  1 109,  b. 
Eski-Samsun,  122,  b. 
Enki-Shehr,  786,  b. 
Eski-Stambul,  102,  b. 
Eskihissar,  ii.  122,  a;  ii. 642, 
b;  ii.  712.  b;  ii.  1037,  b. 
Eskmpshi,  ii.  930,  a, 

Eskp  Adalia,  616,  a ; ii. 

995,  a. 

Esne,  46,  a. 

Esneh,  ii.  144.  a. 

Espartel,  C.,  125,  a. 

Espejo,  336,  a ; ii.  101,  a ; ii. 
376,  b. 

Espichel,  C.,  ii.  253,  a. 
Esquies,  ii.  499,  b. 
Esquilina,  Porta  (Rome), 
ii.  755,  b. 

Esquiline  (Rome),  ii.  822,  a. 
Esquilinus, Campus  (Rome), 
ii.  82.5,  a. 

Esquilinus,  Lucus  (Rome), 
ii.  826,  b, 

Esquillade,  V,  ii.  1037,  a. 
Essex,  ii.  1231,  a. 

Essenide,  ii.  1333,  a. 

Essina,  ii.  425,  b. 

Esle,  254,  a ; ii.  1275,  a ; ii. 
1287,  b. 

Estevan  de  Val  de  On  es,  S., 
250,  a. 
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Estevan,  S,,  ii.  1308,  a. 
Esthen,  56,  b. 

Esthonia,  1073,  b ; 1091,  b. 
Estiae,  424,  b. 

Estifan,  ii.  1036,  a. 

Estola,  249,  b. 

Estoy,  ii.  220,  a ; ii.  501,  a. 
Estrella,  Sierra dela,\ 057, a. 
Estremadura,  525,  a. 
Estreung  la  Chaussee,  or 
Estrun  Cauchie,  794,  b. 
Et-Taiyibeh,  ii.  484,  b. 
Et-Tell,  398, b. 

Etang  de  V Estouma,  912,  b. 
Etea,  705,  b. 

Etini,  ii.  987,  a. 

Etovissa,  807,  a. 

Etshen,  ii.  1333,  a. 
Etymander,  183,  b. 

Eua,  193,  a. 

Eva,  726,  a. 

Evan,  ii.  341,  b. 

Evander,  Altar  of  (Rome), 
ii.  810,  a. 

Evandriana,  ii.  220,  a. 
Evarchus,  ii.  547,  a. 
Euburiates,  ii.  187,  a. 
Eucleia,Templeof(  Athens), 
296,  a ; 297,  b. 

Eucratidia,  364,  b. 

Eudieru,  ii.  1170,  a. 

Evenus,  600,  b. 

Evergetae,  210,  b. 

Eufemia,  Sta,  ii.  117,  b:  ii. 
1131, a. 

Eufemia,  Golfo  di  Sta, 
1070,  b. 

Eufemia,  Gulf  of  St.,  ii.397, 
b;  ii.  1130,  b. 

Euganei,  Colli,  873,  b. 
Eugeia,  193,  a. 

Euhydrium,  ii.  1170,  a. 
Eulaeus,  366, b;  ii.  1209,  a; 

ii.  1050,  b. 

Euonymus,  51,  b. 

Evora,  797,  a ; ii.  220,  a. 
Eupagium,  821,  a. 

Eupalium,  ii.  203,  a. 
Eupatorium,  ii.  llll,b. 
Euphrantas,  ii.  600,  a. 
Euphratensis,  652,  a. 
Euploea,  495,  b. 

Eupyridae,  326,  a. 

Euran  Sheher,  ii.  407,  a. 
Evreokastro,  331 , b. 

Evreux,  799,  b : ii.  303,  a. 
Evreux,  Vteil,  ti.  303,  a. 
Euristus,  ii.  561,  b. 

Euroea,  833,  a. 

Europae,  Porticus  (Rome), 
ii.  839,  b. 

Europe,  877,  b. 

Europus,  624,  a ; 737,  a:  ii. 
1075,  b. 

Eurymedon,  ii.  538,  a. 
Eurymenae,833,a;  ii.  1170,b. 
Eurysaces,  Monument  of 
(Rome),  ii.  827,  b. 
Eurysaces,  Porta  (Rome), 
ii.  760,  a. 

Eurytanes,  65,  a. 

Euryteiae,  17,  a. 

Eutaea,  192,  b. 

Eutre,  193,  a. 

Eutresia,  193,  a. 

Eutresii,  193,  a. 

Ewenny,  418,  b. 

Exarkho,  1,  b. 

Exeter,  ii.  66,  b ; ii.  1331 
Exmouth,  ii.  65,  a. 
Exobugitae,  ii.  917,  a. 
Exomiti,  C.,  ii.  1161,  a. 
Eygur,  ii.  289,  b. 

Ezadschen,  ii.  1225,  b. 
Ezatalcza,  ii.  1135,  b. 
Ezenga,  ii.  903,  a. 

Ezero,  232,  a. 

Ezion-Geber,  392,  b. 

Ezla,  249,  b. 


Fabius,  or  Fabianus,  Fornix 
(Rome),  ii.  788,  b. 
Fabrateria,  ii.  1302,  b. 
Fabricius,  Pons  (Rome),  ii. 
849,  b. 

Fachs,  ii.  593,  a. 


Facialcazar,  ii.  885,  b. 
Faenza,  894,  a;  ii.  1287,  a, 
Faga,  4 12, a;  ii.  300,  b. 
Faga,  M.,  ii.  483,  a. 

Fair  Head,  754,  b ; ii.  718,  b. 
Falais,  28,  b. 

Falconara,  239,  b ; ii.  986,  a. 
Falacrinum,  ii,  1305,  a. 
Faleria,  ii.  628,  b. 

Faleria,  Portus,  870,  a. 
Falerii,  ii.  1288,  a. 

Falese,  Porto,  890,  b. 

Falleri,  Sta  Maria  di,  890,  b ; 

ii.  1288,  a. 

Fallerona,  890,  b. 

Fallerone,  ii.  628,  b. 
Falmouth,  ii.  1321,  b. 

Fama  Julia,  583,  a. 
Famagosta,  730,  a. 

Famieh,  152,  a. 

Eammars,  893,  b. 
Fammenne,  Pays  de,  ii. 
511, b. 

Fanari,  19,  b:  304,  a ; ii. 
99,  a. 

Fanary,  Cape,  ii.  1111,  a;  ii, 
llll,b. 

Fano,  150,  a;  893,  a ; ii. 
1301,  a. 

Fanum  Fortunae,  ii.  1301,  a: 
ii.  1317,  b. 

Fanum  Fugitive,  ii.  1300,  b. 
Faouet,  le,  893,  b. 

Farfa,  889,  a. 

Farfarus,  889,  a. 

Farina,  C.,  159,  a. 

Farina,  Porto,  ii.  1328, b. 
Farmaco,  ii.  589,  a. 

Farnay,  911,  a. 

Farndon,  ii.  657,  b. 
Famese,\\.  295,  b;  ii.  1042,  b. 
ii.  1297,  b. 

Farnese,Isola,  ii.  1261,  a:  ii. 
1297,  a. 

Farnham,  ii.  1311,  b. 

Faro,  Capo  di,  ii.  571,  b. 
Farras,  60,  b. 

Farsan,  ii.  1017,  b. 

Fasana,  808,  b. 

Faventia,  ii.  1287,  a. 

Faveria,  ii.  73,  b. 
Favignana,  32,  a. 

Faunus,  Temple  of  (Rome) 
ii.  840,  b. 

Favonii,  Portus,  691,  b. 
Fayen,  ii.  182,  b. 

Fazukla,  58,  a. 

Febris,  Altar  of  (Rome), 
ii.  826,  b. 

Fecussa,  ii.  585,  b. 

Feins,  901 , b. 

Feira,  ii.  220,  b. 

Feiran,  Wady,  ii.  588,  a. 
Felibedjik,  ii.  600,  a. 

Felice,  S.,  626,  a. 

Felicita,  Sta,  ii.  1306,  b. 
Felicudi,  51,  b. 

Felines,  900,  b. 

Felipe,  S.,  ii.  1035,  b. 

Felix,  Cape,  57,  b ; 812,  b ; 
976,  a. 

FeUerdagh,  148,  a. 

Felonica,  896,  b. 

Feltre,  894,  b. 

Feltria,  ii.  1275,  b. 

Felujah,  362,  a. 

Fenestella,  Porta  (Rome), 
ii.  757,  a. 

Fenny  Stratford,  ii.  246,  a. 
Ferath  Maisan,  904,  b. 
Feredsjik,  795,  a. 

Ferentina,  Porta  (Rome), 
ii.  757,  b. 

Ferentino,  895,  a ; ii.  1302,  a. 
Ferentium,  1073,  b. 
Ferentinum,  ii.  1302,  a. 
Ferento,  894,  b. 

Ferentum,  167,  a. 

Feretrius,  Temple  of  Ju- 
piter (Rome),  iL  769, a. 
Feritor,  ii.  187,  b. 
Fermanagh,  846,  a. 

Fermo,  901,  b ; ii.  628,  b. 
Fermo,  Porto  di,  ii.  628,  b. 

ii.  1307,  a. 

Fermoscl,  ii.  461,  a. 
Fermosdle,  ii.  461,  b. 
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Feronia,  ii.  912,  a. 

Ferrah,  ii.  620.  a. 

Ferrara,  907,  a. 

Ferreanah,  ii.  1 134,  a. 
Ferreira,  ii.  692,  b. 
Ferrieres,  169,  a. 

Ferro,  906,  b. 

Ferro,  Capo  di,  ii.  91 1,  b. 
Ferro,  Cap,  ii.  1037,  a. 
Ferro.  CoUe,  ii.  1280,  a. 
Ferrol,  Bay  of,  196,  a. 

Ferrol  and  Coruiia,  Bay  of, 
430,  a. 

Ferrol,  G.  of,  933,  b. 
Fersala,  ii.  501,  a. 

Fersaliti,  827,  b. 

Perse,  912,  a. 

Fessah,  344,  b. 

Feurs,  910,  b. 

Fez,  ii.  296,  b. 

Fezzan,  732,  a ; 974,  b ; ii. 
457,  a. 

Fiano,  902,  b. 

Fiascone,  Monte,  891,  a. 
Fibreno,  897,  b. 

Ficaria,  691,  b ; ii.  91 1,  b. 
Fichtel-,  Erz-,  and  Riesen- 
gebirge,  1056,  b. 

Ficus  Ruminalis  (Rome), 
ii.  802,  b. 

Fidentia,  ii.  1287,  a. 
Fidentiola,  ii.  1287,  a. 
Fidhari,  600,  b. 

Fidhari,  or  Fidharo,  888,  b. 
Fidii,  Vicus  (Rome),  ii. 
811, b. 

Fiesole,  889,  b. 

Figlinas,  Ad,  ii.  188,  b. 
Figueras,  ii.  52,  a. 
Fil-burun,  424,  b. 

Filadelfo,  S.,  113,  a. 

File,  ii.  1209,  b. 

Filena,  ii.  1209,  b. 

Filey  Bay,  922,  a. 

Fili,  329,  b. 

Fillea,  or  Filine,  ii.  599,  a. 
Filurina,  1046,  b;  ii.  231,  a; 

ii.  236,  b ; ii.  322,  a. 

Filyas,  402,  b. 

Fineka,  Cape,  ii.  193,  a. 
Fines,  ii.  115,  b. 

Fines,  Ad,  ii.  1288,  a;  ii. 
1296,  a. 

Finiki,  ii.  605,  a. 

Finistere,  1004,  a. 

Finisterre,  C.,  934,  b. 

Finni,  ii.  91-5,  b. 

Fins,  523,  a, 

Fiora,  857,  a ; ii.  1296,  a. 
Fiorenzuola,  904,  a ; ii.  1287, 
a. 

Fir-Bolgs,  320,  b. 

Firistina,  ii.  1 232,  b. 
Firmanum,  Castellum,  ii. 
1307,  a. 

Firmanum,  Castrum,  ii. 
628,  b. 

Firmum,  ii.  628,  b. 

Firth  of  Forth,  409,  b. 
Fiscellus,  Mons,  156,  a. 
Fischament,  55,  a. 

Fismes,  901 , a. 

Filtre,  607,  a. 

Fiume  della  Maddalena, 
495,  a. 

Flume  delle  Canne,  490,  a. 
Fiume  di  Jaci,  21,  a. 

Fiume  di  Noto,  239,  b. 

Fiume  di  Pescara,  254,  a. 
Fiume  Freddo,  12,  a;  21,  a. 
Fiume  Salso,  ii.  985,  b. 
FinmeniccL,  450,  b ; 706,  a ; 
1103,  a. 

Fiumicino,  ii.  857,  a. 
Flacciana  Area  (Rome),  ii. 
804,  b. 

Flagogna,  ii.  1275,  b. 
Flamborough,  922,  a;  ii.  667, 

a. 

Flaminia,  Porta  (Rome), 
ii.  758,  b. 

Flaminia  Prata,  or  Campus 
Flaminius  (Rome),  ii. 
832,  b. 

Flaminii,  Forum,  ii.  1300,  b: 
ii.  1301,a. 

Flaminius,  Circus  (Rome), 
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ii.  83'2,  aj  ii.  833,  b ; ii. 
844,  a. 

Flatnonia,  ii.  127%  b. 

Fiavia  Solva,  902,  b. 

I’laviae,  Aquae,  168,  b : 
934,  a. 

Flaviae,  Tern  plum  Gentis 
(Home),  ii.  831,  b. 
Fldviano,  S.,  •'>64,  b. 
Flavionavia,  250,  b. 

Flavium,  Ainphitheatrum, 
(Rome),  ii.  846,  b. 
Flenium,  912,  a. 

Fleva,  or  Flega,  331,  a. 
Fievum  Castellum,  903,  b. 
Flints/iire,  ii.  491,  a. 

Florae,  Circus  (Rome),  ii. 

831,  a ; ii.  844,  b. 

Flora,  Temple  of  (Rome), 
ii.  829,  b. 

Florence.  903,  b. 

Florentia,  ii.  1287,  a. 

Florius,  933,  b. 

Flumendosa.  ii.  911,  a. 
Flumentaiia,  Porta  (Rome), 
II.  751,  a. 

hamenlorgiu.  ii.  912,  a. 
Flusor,  ii.  629,  a. 

Fluvia,  ii.  -52,  a. 

Figgia  Nova,  ii.  603,  b. 
Fokia,  Cape,  1101,  a. 
Fokschani,  ii.  1196,  b. 
Foligno.  919,  a;  ii.  1300,  b; 
ii.  1301,  a. 

Fondi,  919,  a ; ii.  1290,  a. 
Foniatiko,  ii.  594,  a. 
Fontainebleau,  169,  a. 
Fontana  Grande,  376,  a. 
Fontaneira,  934,  b ; ii. 
1210,  a. 

Fonte  Bello,  376,  a ; 774,  b. 
Fontinalis,  Porta  (Rome), 
ii.  750,  b. 

Forca  Carntso,  ii.  42,  a. 
Forca  Carusa,  156,  b. 

Forca  di  Caruso,  ii.  282,  b. 
Forcassi,  Sta  Maria  in, 
907,  b. 

Forchia,  574,  a. 

Fordesillns,  ii.  1121,  a. 
Fordongianus,  911,  b. 
Furdttngianus,  ii.  911,  b; 

ii.  912,  a ; ii.  1196,  a. 
Forcnza,  896,  a. 

Forex,  or  Foreste.  911,  a. 
Forfarshire, Vi.  1276,  a. 
Forijiamma,  S.  Gio.  in,  ii. 
1301,  a. 

For//,  910,  a;  ii.  1287,  a. 
Forlunpopjli,  910,  b ; ii. 
12S7,  a. 

Formenlera,  .373,  a. 
Fonniae,  ii.  1290,  a. 
Formiche  di  Grosseto, 
6b7,  b. 

Formio,  ii.  1275,  a. 

Fornovo,  910,  a. 
Forobrentani,  ii.  1317,  b. 
Forojulieiises,  ii.  1317,  b. 
Fors  ForUina,  Temple  of 
( Rome),  ii.841,  a,  b, 
Fortin,  ii.  1214,  b. 

For  tore,  166,  b ; 916,  b. 
Fortuna,  Altar  of  (Rome), 
ii.  830,  b. 

Fortuna  Mammosa  ( Rome), 
ii.  821,  b. 

Fortuna  Primigenia,Temple 
of  ( Rome),  li.  830,  b. 
P'ortuna  Publica,  Temple  of 
(Rome),  ii.  830,  b. 

Fortuna  Respiciens,  Sacel- 
lum  of  (Rome),  ii.  8fi4,  a. 
Fortuna  Respiciens,  Temple 
of  (Rome),  ii.  8'.6,  b. 
Fortuna  Seia  (Rome),  ii. 
826,  b. 

Fortuna,Templeof  (Rome), 
ii.  814,  a. 

Fortuna  Temples  of  (Rome), 
ii.  830,  b. 

Fortuna  Virilis,  Temple  of 
(Rome),  ii.  814,  a. 
Fortunae,  Ara  (Rome),  ii. 
838,  a. 

Fortunae  Dubiae,  Vicus 
(Rome),  ii.  811,  b. 


Fortunae  E'juestrls,  Aedes, 
(Rome),  ii  834,  b. 
Fortune,Temple  of  (Rome), 
ii.  769,  b. 

Forty  Saints,  ii.  482,  b. 
Forum  (Rome),  ii,  773,  b. 
Forum  Augusti  (Rome), 
ii.  799,  a. 

Forum  Boarium  (Rome), 
ii.  812,  b. 

Forum  Cigurrorum,  250,  a. 
Forum  during  the  Republic 
(Rome),  ii.  783,  b. 

Forum  Esquilinuin  (Rome), 
ii.  827,  a. 

Forum  Flaminii,  ii.  1317,  b. 
Forum  Fulvii,  ii.  188,  a. 
Forum  Gallorum,  ii.  32,  a ; 
ii.  1287,  a. 

Forum  Julii,  108,  b ; 522,  b ; 
ii.  1275,  b. 

Forum  Julium  (Rome),  ii. 
797,  a. 

Forum  Livii,  ii.  1287,  a. 
Forum  Novum,  1073,  b;  ii. 
1293.  b. 

Forum  Olitorium  (Rome), 
ii.  832,  b. 

Forum  Piscarium  (Rome), 
ii.  833,  a. 

Forum  Piscatorium  (Rome), 
ii.  786,  b. 

Forum  Pistorium  (Rome), 
ii.  812,  b. 

Forum  Popilii,  ii.  706,  b ; 
ii.  1294,  b. 

Forum  Popillii,  ii.  210,  a. 
Forum  Populii,  ii.  1287,  a. 
Forum  Segustavarum,  911, 

a. 

Forum  Trajani,  ii.  1196,  a. 
Forum  Transitorium 

(Rome),  ii.  799,  b. 

Forum  Vibii,  ii.  188,  a. 
Forum  under  the  Empire 
( Rome),  ii.  789,  a. 

Forum  under  the  Kings 
(Rome),  ii.  778,  b. 

Forum  Vulcani,  497,  a. 
Fosenbrock,  912,  a. 
Fos-les-Martigues,  913,  a. 
Fossa,  ii.  91 1,  b. 

Fossa,  ii.  1283,  a. 

Fossae,  719,  a. 

Fosso  dell'  Incastro,  195,  b ; 
563,  b. 

Fosso  delle  Fratocchie,  158, 

b. 

Fosso  di  Valca  or  Varca, 
701,  a. 

Fossombrone,  911,  a;  ii. 

1301,  a;  ii.  1317,  b. 

Foug,  901,  b. 

Foul  Bay,  57,  b ; ii.  42,  b. 
Fox,  912,  b. 

Fraga,  ii.  32,  a. 

Francoli,  ii.  1041,  b. 

Frango  Limiona,  685,  a. 
Fran^ovrysi,  232,  b. 

Frank  Momitain,  1061,  b. 
Franqui  Cap  de  la,  ii.  170, 
b. 

Frascati,  ii.  1241,  b. 
Frascolari,  ii.  985,  b. 
Fratuertium,  474,  b. 
Fratulum,  1073,  b. 

Fraxinus.  ii.  219,  b. 

Freddo,  Fiume.  706,  b. 
Fregellanuin,  ii.  1302,  b. 
Fregenae,  870,  b. 

Frejus,  908,  b;  ii.  1045,  a. 
Fren-Kevi,  ii.  484,  b. 

Frento,  166,  b. 

Friesland,  917,  a. 

Frigidus,  Fiuvius,  ii. 
1275, a. 

Frikiah,  68,  b. 

Friniates,  ii.  187,  a. 

Frioul,  108,  b. 

Frilxlar,  ii.  450,  b. 

Friuli  or  Frioul,  522,  b. 
Friuli,  Cividale  di,  909,  a. 
Frontignan,  Etang  de,  ii. 
1035,  a. 

Frosinone,  917,  a;  ii,  1302, 

a. 

Frusino.  ii.  1302,  a. 


Ftelio,  ii.  677,  a. 

Fucino,  Lago,  917,  b. 
Fuengirola,  ii.  1043,  a. 
Fuenllana,  ii.  118,  a. 

Fuente  dj  la  Ovejuna,  ii.  322, 
a. 

Fuente  de  Saburra,  ii.  974,  a. 
Fuente  Ventura,  ii.  678,  b. 
Fuerteventura,  906,  b. 
Fugitivi,  Fanum,  ii.  1301,  a. 
Fuka,  157,  a ; ii.  416,  b. 
Fulfulae,  ii.  896,  b. 
Fulginium,  ii.  1300,  b;  ii. 

1301,  a;  ii.  1317,  a. 

Fulvia,  Basilica  (Rome),  ii, 
787,  a. 

Fundi,  ii.  1290,  a. 

Funduklu,  423,  b. 
Funfkirchen,  ii.  1022,  a. 
Furconium,  350,  b ; ii.  1283, 
a,  b. 

Furculae,  574,  b. 

Furinae  Lucus  (Rome),  ii. 
841,  a. 

Furlo,  II.,  ii.  1301,  a. 

Furni,  759,  b. 

F'urrah,  ii.  620,  a. 

Fyne,  Loch,  ii.  154,  b. 


Gabae,  ii.  578,  b. 

Gabala,  ii.  1075,  a,  b ; ii.  1076, 

b. 

Gabali,  173,  a. 

Gabiana,  822,  b. 

Gabiene,  ii,  1050,  b. 

Gabii,  4,  a. 

Gabriel,  St.,  850,  b. 

Gabs,  ii.  1083,  a. 

Gad,  tribe  of,  ii.  531,  a. 
Gadara,  ii.  521,  b ; 1076,  b. 
Gadeni,  750,  a. 

Gadora,  ii.  1076,  b. 

Ga'eta,  471,  b. 

Gaeta,  Mola  di,  904,  b ; ii. 
1290,  a. 

Gaganae,  744,  b. 

Gaggera,  Fiume,  ii.  986,  a. 
Gagliano,  926,  b. 

Gahnavi,  973,  a. 
Gaidharonisi,  331,  a:  ii.  558, 
b. 

Galactophagi,  4,  a. 
Galactophagi  Scythae,  ii. 
943,  b. 

Galactopotae,  4,  a. 

Galadrae,  830,  a. 

Galanda,  932,  b. 

Galandos,  ii.  191,  a. 

Galaria,  ii.  987,  a. 

Galataki,  685,  a. 

Galatas,  Paleocastron  of,  ii. 
1133,  a. 

Galaticus,  Pontus,  508,  a. 
Galaxidhi,  ii.  465,  b. 

Galaxxe,  477,  a. 

Galhianaet  Aniciana,  Horrea 
(Rome),  ii.  812,  a. 

Galeata,  ii.  1317,  b. 

Galejon,  1010,  a. 

Galepsus,  ii.  1135,  b. 

Galera,  516,  b;  ii.  1297,  b. 
Galibi,  M.,  ii.  1093,  a. 
Galicia,  743,  b ; 932,  b. 
Galilee,  ii.  531,  b. 

Galilee,  Sea  of,  ii.  1197,  a. 
Galindae,  ii.  916,  a. 

Galisteo,  ii.  860,  a. 

Galixia,  ii.  870,  a. 

Gallaeci,  933,  a. 

Galiaeci  Lucenses,  226,  a. 
Gallego,  ii.  32,  a. 

Galiese,  897,  b. 

Gallian,  ii.  49,  b. 

Gallica  F'lavia,  ii  32,  a. 
Gallicano,  ii.  560,  a. 

Gallicia,  ii.  1105,  a. 
Gallicum,  703,  a ; ii.  32,  a ; 
ii.  237,  a. 

Gallicum,  Fretum,  ii.  460, 
b. 

Gallicus,  ii.  32,  a. 

Gallieni,  Arcus  (Rome),  ii. 
827,  a. 

Galliko,  803,  b ; ii.  237,  a. 
Gallinara,  93,  b.  I 

Gallinaria  Insula,  93,  b.  ( 


Gallipoli,  481,  b;  482,  a; 
608,  a. 

Galloway,  ii.  956,  a. 

GaUo,  C.,  ii.  341,  b. 
Galofaro,  604,  b. 

Galway,  346,  a. 

Gamakh,  486,  a. 

Gamalitica,  ii.  532,  a. 
Gambia,  752,  b j ii.  295,  a 
Gandaki,  973,  b. 

Gandar,  922,  b. 

Gandarae,  ii.  47,  b. 

Gandari,  ii.  1019,  a. 
Gandaritis,  ii  58.5,  b. 
Gandava,  184,  a. 

Gandharas,  ii.  47,  b ; ii.  1019, 
a. 

Gangani,  ii.  16,  a ; ii.  47,  b. 
Ganganorum,  Prom.,  499,  b. 
Gangara  or  Gaetara,  90,  a. 
Gangarides,  Calingae,  480,  b. 
Gange,  ii.  47,  a ; ii.  49,  b. 
Gangeticus,  Sinus,  ii  46,  b ; 
ii.  52,  a. 

Gangi,  ii.  986,  b. 

Gangi  Vetere,  827,  a. 
Ganxiri,  466,  a. 

Gap,  488,  b;  ii.  1258,  a;  ii. 
1318,  b. 

Garagnone,  ii.  1001,  b ; ii. 
1293,  a,b. 

Garaphi  M.,  ii.  299,  a. 
Garbos,  ii.  299,  b. 

Garde,  C.  de,  ii.  454,  a. 
Gardhiki,  ii.  127,  b ; ii.  568, 
b j ii.  .586,  b ; ii.  587,  b. 
Gardo,  Cape  del,  57,  a. 
Gardon  d'Alais,  ii.  1258,  b. 
Gardon  d'Anduxe,  ii. 
1258,  b. 

Gardun,  ii.  657,  b. 

Garea,  192,  b. 

Garen,  514,  b. 

Gargano,  Monte,  976,  a. 
Gargettus,  327,  a,  b. 
Garguies,  977,  a. 
Gariannonum,  442,  b. 
Gariennus,  645,  b. 
Garigliano,  ii.  196,  a. 
Garites,  173,  a. 

Garito,  327,  a. 

Garni,  Mont,  214,  a. 
Garonne,  977,  b. 

Garsaouria,  508,  b. 
Garsauritis,  507,  b. 

Garuli,  ii.  187,  b. 

Garumni,  173,  a. 

Gasorus,  807,  b. 

Gastritxi,  ii.  226,  b. 

Gastuni,  817,  a. 

Gata,  C.  de,  604,  a. 

Gatheae,  192,.  b. 

Gatheatas,  ii.  309,  b. 

Gatte,  Capo  delle,  730,  a ; ii. 
228,  a. 

Gavala,  ii.  626,  a ; ii.  1230,  a. 
Gavata  or  delle  Gatte,  Capo, 
720,  a. 

Gavdapoulo,  ii.  484,  b. 

Gave  d'Aspe,  ii.  1047,  a. 
Gaulanitis,  ii.  532,  a. 

Gaulos,  ii.  470,  b. 

Gaurelton,  136,  a. 

Gauri,  1006,  b. 

Gaurion,  136,  a. 

Gavrion,  136,  a. 

Gaya,  ii.  1238,  b. 

Gaza,  320,  b. 

Gaxuan,  Mount,  978,  a. 

Ge  Curotrophus,  Temple  of 
(Athens),  301,  a. 

Gebal  She?nit,  520,  b. 
Gebel-el-Sannin,  ii.  606,  b. 
Gebel-esh-  Sheikh,  .380,  b. 
Gebel  Shammar,  363,  b. . 
Gebse,  745,  b. 

Gedroseni,  210,  b. 

Gedrosii,  210,  b. 

Gedrusii,  210,  b. 

Geiveh,  ii.  12i7,  b. 

Gelae,  90,  a ; ii.  302,  a. 

Gelas,  ii.  985,  b. 

Gelbus,  1002,  a. 

I Geldern,  604,  a. 

Geldub,  Gelb,  or  Gellep^ 
482,  b. 

Gelduba,  482,  b. 


Gellep  or  Gelb,  986,  a. 
Geloni,  G43,  a. 

Gelves,  ii.  1 278,  b. 

Ge?nblou,  986,  b. 

Gemella,  II,  a. 

Gemeri,  1021,  a. 

Gemina,  250,  b. 

Geminae,  934,  a. 

Gemino,  S.,  527,  a. 

Gemona,  ii.  127.5,  b. 
Gemoniae,  Scalae  (Rome), 
ii.  783,  b. 

Gendevar,  499,  a. 

Genethes,  ii.  658,  b. 

Geneva,  Lake  of,  ii.  155,  b. 
Genevre,  Mont,  107,  b;  ii. 
296,  a. 

Gennaro,  Monte,  ii.  211,  b. 
Gennesareth,  ii.  1197,  a. 
Genua,  ii.  188,  b. 

Genoa,  Gulf  of  , ii.  189,  a. 
Genua,  h.  188,  a,  b. 
Genuates,  ii.  187,  a. 
Genusium,  167,  b. 

Genusus,  ii.  533,  a. 

George,  St.,  331,  a. 

Georgen,  St.,  ii.  107,  a. 
Georgia,  ii.  9,  a;  ii.  922,  a. 
Gephyra,  ii.l076,  a. 
Gephyra,  Mutatio,  ii.  2S6,  b. 
Gerace,  ii.  199,  a. 

Geraestus,  871,  b. 

Gerasa,  ii  1076,  b. 

Gerash,  988,  b. 

Gerasi,  613,  a. 

Gerasus,  714,  b. 

Gerenia,  ii.  112,  b. 

Gergen  Kal'-ah-si,  218,  b. 
Gergitha,  471,  a. 

Gergoie,  991,  a. 

Gerione,  999,  b. 
Germalus<Rome),  ii.  802,  b. 
German  Ocean,  998,  a;  ii. 
460,  b. 

Germaniciana,  Victoria 
(Rome),  ii.  806,  b. 
Germanicum,  Mare,  ii.  460, 
b. 

Germano,  S.,  ii.  1302,  b. 
Germany,  992,  b. 

Germastoo,  992,  a. 

Germe,  931,  a. 

Germe,  701,  b. 

Germersheim.  ii.  1308,  a. 
Gerniizera,  744,  b. 

Gerona,  344,  b. 

Geronthrae,  ii.  112,  b. 

Gerra.  ii.  1076,  b. 

Gerraei,  181,  b. 

Gerraicus  Sinus,  321,  b. 
Gerrbe,  ii.  1075,  b. 

Gerrhi,  ii.  917,  b. 

Gerrhus,  89,  b. 

Gers,  977,  a. 

Gertus,  999,  b. 

Gerun,  ii.  471,  a. 

Gerunda,  344,  b. 

Gerunium,  167, a;  756,  a. 
Gerus,  756,  a. 

Gesocribate,  443,  a. 
Gesoriacum,  442,  b. 

Getae,  746,  b. 

Getae,  Horti  (Rome),  ii. 
842,  a. 

Getafe,  525,  a ; ii.  1213,  b. 
Gevaudan,  920,  a. 

Geviiii,  ii.  917,  a. 
Geurgowatx,  ii.  1210,  a. 
Ghafsah,  510,  a. 

Ghamart,  C.,  552,  a. 

Ghara,  ii.  658,  a. 

Ghats,  ii.  46,  b. 

Ghaur  or  Ghor,  612,  a. 
Ghaur  or  Ghorian,  .364,  b. 
Gbaz,  982,  a. 

Ghazni,  980,  b. 

Gkebse,  ii.  182,  b. 

Gbela,  20,  b. 

Ghella,  ii.  461,  a. 

Ghellah,  562,  o. 

Ghent,  ii.  1217,  b. 

Ghera,  157,  b 
Gheraki,  998,  b. 

Gherba,  59 1,  b. 

Ghermano,  36,  a. 
Ghermotxnna,  ii.  676,  a. 
Gheira  or  Gera,  11,  b. 
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Gherseh,  554,  b. 

Gheureh,  ii.  1175,  b. 
Gbialbra,  872,  a. 

Ghidek,  ii.  625,  b 
Ghiedix,  463,  b. 

Ghiedix  Chat,  463,  b. 
Ghieukler,  463,  b. 

Ghio,  629,  a. 

Ghiofiro,  ii.  1233,  b. 
Ghiouristan,  722,  a. 

Ghir,  C.  317,  b. 

Ghirne,  593,  b. 

Ghiuk-Su,  484,  a. 
Ghiustendil,  ii.  237,  a ; ii. 

559,  a ; 933,  a. 

Ghiuxel  Hissar,  ii.  1220,  b. 
Ghore,  977,  a. 

Ghori,  364,  b. 

Ghrennah,  734,  a. 

Ghuriano,  M.,  1018,  b. 
Ghyfto-Kastro,  329,  a;  ii. 
642,  a. 

Ghymno,  ii.  1087,  a. 
Ghynekokastro,  ii.  671,  a. 
Ghyrshe,  ii.  1083,  a. 
Giannuti,  773,  a ; 8.57,  b. 
Giaour  Irmak,  124,  a. 
Giarretta,  61,  a ; ii.  985,  a. 
Gibraltar,  483,  a. 

Gibraltar,  Straits  of,  925,  a. 
Giens,  ii.  661,  b. 

Gieritxa,  ii.  1023,  b. 

Gieuk  Bonar,  463,  b. 

Gifil,  744,  b. 

Giglio,  857,  b ; ii.  29,  b. 
Giglius,  M.,  ii.  1080,  b, 
Gigonxa,  :i.  874,  a. 

Gigurri,  249,  b. 

Gihon,  364,  b. 

G270W,  ii.  442,  a. 

Gilan,  464,  a;  986,  a. 
Giligaunnae,  ii.  277,  b. 
Gillette,  971,  a. 

Ginaea,  ii.  887,  b. 

Gindarus,  ii.  1076,  a. 

Gines,  ii.  1 . 78,  b. 

Gines,  San,  ii.  1174,  a. 
Ginosa,  167,  b ; 988,  a. 
Giostra,  La,  ii.  644,  b:  ii. 
1122,  a. 

Giovanni  di  Bidino,  S.  401,  b. 
Giovanni  pro  Fiamma,  or  iti. 

Forifiamma,  908,  a. 

Giove,  Monte,  686,  b. 
Giovenaxxo,  1<;7,  a. 

Gircaro,  1091,  b. 

Girgenti,  74,  b. 

Giromagny,  1018,  a. 
Gironde,  407,  b. 

Girone,  999,  b. 

Girost,  ii.  1 190,  b. 

Gitanae,  833,  a. 

Giva,  379,  a. 

Giubileo,  Castel,  899,  a. 
Giudicello,  121,  b ; ii.  986,  a. 
Giulia  Nuova,  564,  b ; ii. 

6u8,  b;  ii.  1307,  a. 
Giuliano,  S.,  852,  b. 

Giupan,  810,  a. 

Giustendil,  ii.  1314,  a. 
Givyxa,  745,  b. 

Gixa,  ii.  690,  b. 

Gixio,  ii.  567,  b. 

Glagovacx,  ii.  64,  a. 
Glandimarium,  931,  b. 
Glanum,  ii.  887,  a. 
Glaphyrae,  ii.  1170,  a. 
Glarentxa,  724,  b. 

Glarentxa,  C,,  606,  b. 
Glastonbury,  ii.  168,  a. 
Glava,  ii.  469,  b. 

Glaucanitae,  ii.  47,  b. 
Glaucus,  13,  b ; 517,  b 
Glaucus,  Sinus,  1003,  b 
Glemona,  ii.  1275,  b. 

Glen  Luce,  750,  a. 

Glevum,  442,  a. 

Glinditiones,  748,  a. 
Gloucester,  442,  a. 
Gloucestershire,  571,  a;  781, 
a. 

Glunista,  790,  a. 

Gmund,  ii.  288,  b. 

Gnaxia,  Torre  di,  ii.  1294,  a. 
Goa,  ii.  47,  a. 

Goaria,  ii.  1076,  b. 

Goaris,  210,  a. 


Goda'ikh,  569,  b. 

Godavari,  ii.  46,  b ; ii.  47,  a. 
ii  245,  a. 

Godavery,  ii.  1247,  b. 
Godeim,  498,  b. 

Godesberg,  173,  b. 
Godmanchester,  488,  b. 
Godo,  420,  a. 

Gq^Tkas,  571,  a. 
Gogerdsinlik,  ii.  1085,  b. 
Gogsyn,  569,  a ; 715,  b. 
Gdkdje  Denix,  Lake,  ii.  223, 
b. 

Golden  Horn,  614,  a. 
Golentx,  932,  b 
Golewitxa,  463,  a. 

Golfo  di  Squillace,  447,  b. 
Golfo  di  Sta  Eufemia,  447,  b. 
Goto,  691,  a. 

Goloe,  463,  a. 

Gomera,  906,  b. 

Gomcroon,  ii.  873,  a. 
Gomphi,  ii.  1170,  a. 

Gondali,  ii.  48,  a. 
Gondwana,  ii.  1332,  b. 
Gonfaron,  911,  b. 

Gonieh,  163,  a ; 722,  b. 
Gonnus,  or  Gonni,ii.  1170,  a. 
Gonxalo,  Puente  dc  Don,  ii. 
1006,  b. 

Gophna,  ii.  532,  b. 

Gordes,  ii.  1325,  a. 
Gorditanum  Prom.,  ii  911,a. 
Gordyaean  Mts.,  216,  a. 
Gorgon,  857,  b. 

Gorgona,  857,  b ; 1 005 , b. 
Gorgoro,  ii.  227,  b. 

Gojv,  ii..552,  a;  488,  b ; 754, 

a. 

Goritxa,  769,  b. 

Gorkum,  559,  a. 

Gormak,  463,  b. 

Gormanum,  ii.  7,  b. 

G ortho,  674,  a. 

Gortyna,  705,  b. 

Gortynia,  624,  a. 

Gortys,  or  Gortyna,  193,  a. 
Gorya,  ii.  47,  b. 

Gorydala,  241,  b. 

Gothard,  Mont  St.  ii.  161,  a. 
Gothard,  Si,  107,  a. 
Gou-el-Kebeer,  138,  b. 
Govind,  ii.  702,  b. 

Gourabeh,  ii.  448,  b. 

Gourd,  673,  b 
Gourneh,  ii.  1140,  b. 
Goutchka,  Lake  of,  217,  a. 
Goxo,  979,  b ; ii.  470,  b. 
Graan,  1018,  a. 

Graan  Harb,  688,  a. 
Grabaea,  748,  a. 

Grabusa,  694,  a ; ii.  1227,  a. 
Grachatx,  ii.  4,  b. 

Graciosa,  906.  b ; ii.  678,  b. 
Gracxanicxa,  1018,  b. 
Grndischte,  ii.  920,  b. 
Graddxa,  4.56,  b. 

Grado,  171,  b. 

Graecostasis  Imperial 

(Rome),  ii.  791,  b. 

Graen,  or  Grone,  601,  b. 
Grahovo,  1009,  b. 
Grambousa,  699,  a. 
Gramista,  ii.  236,  b;  ii.  491, 

b. 

Grammiccia,  504,  b. 
Grammium,  70.5,  b. 
Grampian  Hills,  1018,  a. 
Gran,  999,  a. 

Gran  Canaria,  906,  b. 

Gran  Michele,  803,  b;  ii.987, 
a. 

Gran  Sasso,  ii.  1132,  b. 

Gran  Sasso  d' Italia,  123,  b; 

ii.  1283,  a;  ii.  132.5,  a. 
Granada,  ii.  34,  b ; 491,  b. 
GranatJila,  ii  491,  b. 
Grande,  Fiume,  1069,  a.  ii. 
986  a. 

Grandes,  ii.  170.  b. 
Grandimirum,  934,  b. 
Granja,  La,  ii.  32,  a. 

Grants.  37 1 , b. 

Granitxa,  412,  b : 1035,  b. 
Granvillars,  1018,  a. 
Granville,  1018,  a. 

Grasse,  1091,  a. 


Gratian,  Arch  of  (Rome),  ii. 
839,  b. 

Gratianus,  Pons  (Rome),  i . 
850,  a. 

Graubiindten,  499,  b. 

Grave,  Pointe  de,  720,  a. 
Gravia,  739,  a. 

Gravii,  933,  a. 

Gravina,  167,  b ; ii.  641,  a ; 
ii.  1293,  a. 

Graviscae,  ii.  1296,  a. 

Great  Britain,  432,  a. 

Great  Chesters,  ii.  1256,  b. 
Greatchesler,  56,  a. 

Grebini,  810,  a. 

Greco  Capo,  ii.  295,  a. 
Greece,  lOlo,  a 
Grega,  Capo  della,  730,  a. 
Grenoble,  570,  a ; 715,  b. 
Greoulx,  1019,  a. 

Gressi,  ii.  260,  b. 

Grevena,  815,  b ; ii.  236,  b ; 

ii.  550,  a. 

Greveno,  815,  b. 

Gridinurn,  364,  b. 

Grimudha,  or  Grimala,  ii. 
1087,  b. 

Grimaud,  Gulf  of,  ii.  888,  b. 
Grion,  519,  a. 

Grisnex,  Cap.,  ii.  99,  a. 
Grisons,  108,  a ; ii,  700,  a. 
Grissia,  744,  b. 

Gntxiano.  ii.  588,  b. 

Groain,  ii.  1275,  b. 

Grodno,  ii.  30,  a ; ii.  916, 
Grofde,  or  Gronde,  1019, 
Groningen,  6?  9,  a. 

Gros  Kembs,  488,  a. 

Grossa,  ii,  37,  a. 

Grosso,  Cape,  ii.  1195,  a. 
Grutla  Maroxxa,  847,  b ; ii. 
13('5.  a. 

Groitaglie,  474,  b. 

Grovii,  933,  a. 

Gruii,  933,  a. 

Gmmentum,  ii.  210,  a;  ii. 
1295,  b. 

Grumo,  167,  b ; 1019,  b. 
Grumum,  167,  b. 

Grusia,  ii.  9,  a. 

Grynaei,  ii.  943,  b. 

Grynexa,  53,  a. 

Gu.:dajox,\\  886,  a ; ii.  1000, b. 
Guadalajara,  224,  a. 
Guadalaviar,  ii.  1239,  b. 
Guadulimar,  368.  a. 
Guadalquivir,  367,  b. 
Gaudel,  C.,  666,  a. 
Guadianiar,  368,  a ; ii.  329,  a. 
Guadiana,  130,  b. 

Guadiana,  S.  Lucar  de,  ii. 
666,  b, 

Guadiaro,  377,  a. 

Guadix  el  viejo,  1 1 a. 

Gualdo,  ii.  108.i,  a;  ii.  1301, a. 
Gualili,  ii.  1324,  b. 

Guaon,  Rio  de,  ii.  1034,  b. 
Guardafui,  Cap,  2i0,  b ; 

752,  a.  ; ii.  240,  b. 
Gubbio,\\.  30,  a. 

Guebara,  ii.  694,  b, 

Guedel,  ii.  1311.  a. 

Guenet,  754,  b. 

Guemene,  ii.  1325,  a. 
Gueneseris,  ii.  1335,  b. 
Guernsey,  949,  b ; ii.  920,  b. 
Guevin,  or  Guerin,  ii.  63,  b. 
Guglionisi,  916,  a. 

Guido,  Castel  di,  ii.  205,  a. 
Guienne,  173,  a. 

Giiigurra,  250,  a, 

Guipuscoa,  ii.  1258,  b. 
Guipuxcoa,  346,  b. 

Guirvan,  89,  b. 

Guisona,  627,  b ; ii.  1,  b. 
Guilinex,  934,  b. 

Gulgrad,  523,  b. 

Gulgrad,  Cape,  ii.  121  l,b. 
Gumenck,  649,  a, 

Gumichle,  ii.  1337.  a. 
Gumisch-Khana,  1021,  a. 
Gumishlu,  ii.  1131,  b. 

G unduk,  655,  a. 

Gunjunta,  374,  b. 

Guntia.  ii.  1310,  b. 

Gunty,  652,  a. 

, Giintx,  1020,  b. 
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Gura,  ii.  505,  a. 

Gurgan,  ii.  299  a ; ii,  920,  b ; 

ii.  1017,  b. 

Gurgo,  795,  b. 

Gurgures,  Montes,  156,  a. 
Gurk,  516,  a. 

Gurkan,  1106,  a. 

Gurla,  19,  b. 

Gurna  Longa,  ii.  371,  b. 
Gurrea,  ii.  32,  a. 

Gurschine,  ii.  1125,  a. 

Gui  tiana,  ii.  1230,  a. 

Gurulis  Vetus  and  Nova,  ii. 
912,  a. 

Gustendil,  ii.  1038,  b. 

Gutae,  ii.  927,  b. 
Guzal-Hissar,  ii.  1124,  b. 
Guzel-hissar,  ii.  252,  a, 
Guzcrat,  ii.  52,  a ; ii.  125,  b. 
Gymnosophistae,  ii.  48,  a. 
Gyndes,  ii.  i209,  a. 

Gi/orgg,  391,  b. 

Gypopolis,  424,  a. 

Gyrsch,  ii.  1245,  b. 

Gyrton,  or  Gyrtona,  ii.  1170, 
a. 

Gythium,  ii.  112,  b. 
Gythones,  ii.  915,  b. 
Gyzantes,  461,  a;  ii.  1339,  b. 
Gyzis,  ii.  277,  b. 


Hadaclrimmon,  ii.  299,  a. 
Haddington,  923,  aj  ii.  504, 

b. 

Hadgivella,  694,  b. 
Hadjar-selseleh,  ii.  482,  a. 
Haiiiha,  607,  a. 

Hadji  Tons  Ghhieul,  131,  a. 
Hadramaut,  25,  a ; 605,  b ; 

ii.  359,  a, 

Hadria,  ii.  1307,  a. 

Hadrian,  Aqueduct  of 
(Athens),  293,  b. 

Hadrian,  Arch  of  (Athens), 
293,  a. 

Hadriani,  Circus  (Rome), 
ii.  844,  b. 

Hadriani,  Mausoleum  or 
Moles  (Rome),  ii.  842,  b. 
Hadrianopolis,  ii.  1190,  a. 
Hadrianum  (Rome),  ii.  839, 

a. 

Hadrumetum,  68,  a. 

Haemi  Extrema,  ii.  1178,  a. 
Haemimontus,  ii.  1190,  b. 
Haemoniae,  192,  b. 

Haemus,  ii.  463,  a j ii.  1177, 

b. 

Hnffar,  874,  a, 

Hafoon,  ii.  485,  b. 

Hagar,  1032,  b. 

Haghia  Rumeli,  ii.  1105,  b. 
Haghio  Galene,  ii.  1046,  a. 
Haghio  Kyrko,  ii.  197,  a. 
Haghio  Myro,  ii.  703,  a. 
Haghios  Epiphanios,  729,  b. 
Haghios  Gcorghios,  ii.  351,  b. 
Haghios  Nikolaos,  466,  a. 
Haghios  Stavros,  ii.  480,  b. 
Haghios  Theodhoros,  456,  a. 
Haghius  Dheka,  1006,  a. 
Hagisik,  ii.  496,  b. 

Hagnus,  327,  b. 

Haj,  ii.  1219,  a. 

Haifa,  ii.  10.53,  b. 

Haimava,  ii.  40,  a. 
Haimburg,  522,  b. 

Haiz,  1031,  b. 

Halae,  ii.  202,  b. 

Halae  Aexonides,  327,  b. 
Halae  Araphenides,  332,  a. 
Haleb,  394,  a. 

Halesus,  ii.  986,  a. 

Halex,  450,  a. 

Halia,  ii.  1171,  a. 
Halicarnassus,  239,  b 
Halice,  1058,  a. 

Halicyae,  ii.  986,  b. 
Ilalicyrna,  67,  a. 

Halimus,  327,  b. 

Halinghen,  ii,  1308,  a. 
Halton,  1098,  b. 

Halton  Chesters,  ii.  1256,  b. 
Halus,  193,  a ; ii.  1170,  a. 
Halycus,  ii.  985,  b ; ii. 
1161,  b. 
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Halys,  490,  b;  ii.  658,  b. 
Hamadan,  320,  b ; 799,  b j 
ii.301,  b. 

Hamah,  843,  a. 

Hamamat,  ii.  681,  a. 
Hamamli  Ghieul,  ii.  4C4,  a. 
Hamath  Zobah,  598,  b. 
Hamaxobii,  ii.  916,  b. 
Hamburg,  ii  276,  b. 

Hami,  240,  b. 

Hamiz,  370,  b. 

Hammam,  876,  b. 
Hammam-el-Berda,  170,  a ; 
ii.  1199,  b. 

Hammam-el-EuJ,  ii.  299,  b. 
Hammam  Gurbos,  168,  b. 
Hammam  I’Enf,  168,  b. 
Hammam  Meriga,  168,  b. 
Hammam  Meshutin,  ii.  1199, 
b. 

Hammam  Meskoutin,  170,  a. 
Hammam  Truzza,  169,  a. 
Hampshire,  ii.  951,  a. 
Handahur,  ii.  508,  a. 
Hannibalis,  Parva,  374,  b. 
Hanover,  606,  a. 

Hanszabek,  ii.  883,  b. 
Haouch  Alouina,  ii.  988,  a. 
Haouch-el~Khima,  ii.  1134, a. 
Haran,  526,  a. 

Harb  nation,  579,  b. 

Harb  tribe,  515,  a. 

Harfieur,  523,  b. 

Harma,  329,  b ; 413,  b. 
Harmatelia,  427,  b. 
Harmozica,  187,  a. 
Hannozon,  520,  b, 

Harmuza,  .521,  a. 

Harpa,  1031,  a. 

Harpasus,  519,  a. 

Harpessus,  ii.  1178,  a. 
Harpinna,  821,  a. 

Hartz  Mountain,  1056,  b. 
Harz,  M.,ii.319,  b ; ii.  961,  b. 
Hasbeia  river,  ii.  519,  b. 
Hascooe,  926,  a. 

Hassis,  353,  a. 

Hasta,  ii.  188,  b. 

Hastam,  ii.  1296,  a. 

Hatera,  ii.  237,  a. 
Havagichay,  1025,  b. 
Havilah,  606,  a. 

Haura,  ii.  281,  a. 

Hauran,  the,  1031,  b. 
Hausberge,  ii.  14,  a. 
Haustenbeck,  ii.  1133,  b. 
Haul  Chemm,  ii.  1318,  b. 
Hawks,  Island  of,  ii.  911,  b. 
Haior  or  El- Haura,  ii.  283,  a. 
Hay,  49,  a. 

Hazaras,  972,  b ; ii.  914,  b. 
Hazezon-Tamar,  124,  b. 
Hazur,  ii.  1208,  b. 
Hebberstow,  ii.  667,  a. 
Hebrides,  1033,  b ; ii.  717,  b. 
Helorus,  ii.  986,  a. 

Hecale,  330,  b. 

Hecate,  760,  b. 
Hecatomhaeon,  17,  a. 
Hecatonnesi,  53,  a. 
Hecatostylon  (Rome),  ii- 
834,  a. 

Hedic,  ii.  1275,  b. 

Hedin  or  Hesdin,  ii.  1308,  a. 
Hedjaz,  181,  b ; 579,  b. 
Hedylium,  412,  a. 

Hedyphon,  ii.  1050,  b. 

Hejaz,  181,b;  579,  b. 

Heins,  901 , a. 

Helehou,  ii.  600,  b. 

Helen,  St.,  ii.  1 155,  b. 

Helene,  Cape,  ii.  662,  a. 
Heles,  ii.  210,  a. 

Helfendorf,  ii.  67,  b. 

Helice,  14,  b. 

Helicon,  376,  b ; ii.  986,  a. 
Helicranon,  833,  a. 
Heliogabali,  Circus  (Rome), 
ii.  844,  b. 

Heliogabalus,  Temple  of, 
(Rome),  ii.  806,  b. 
Heliopolis,  39,  b ; ii.  1076,  b. 
Heliopolite  Nome,  39,  b. 
Helisson,  111,  b;  192,  b. 
Hellenika,  625,  a. 

Helleniko,  727,  b. 

Hellenista,  53,  b. 


Helleporus,  450,  b. 

Hellodos,  Portus,  ii.  1178,  a. 
Helmend,  183,  b. 

Helorus,  450,  b. 

Helvillum,  ii.  1301,  a;  ii. 
1317,b. 

Hem  Ryck,  713,  a, 

Hembury,  ii.  372,  a. 

Hems,  824,  b. 

Henares,  ii.  1085,  a. 
Heniochi,  572,  a;  643,  a;  ii. 
917,  b. 

Henly,  132,  a. 

Hephaestus,  Temple  of 
(Athens),  298,  b. 
Hephaestiadae,  326,  b. 
Hephaestias,  ii.  156,  b. 
Heptacometae,  461,  b:  ii 
658,  b. 

Hequaesi,  933,  a. 

Heraclea,  21,  a ; ii.  1298,  b. 
Heracleia,  10,  b;  53,  a ; 254, 
b;  588,  b;  821,  a;  ii.  36,  b; 
ii.  237,  a;  ii.  1075,  b. 
Heracleian  Promontory, 
1049,  a. 

Heracleopolis,  39,  b. 
Heracleote  Nome,  39,  b. 
Heracles,  Couch  of,  424,  b. 
Heracleum,  705,  b. 
Heracleustes,  ii.  384,  a. 
Heraea,  193,  a. 

Heraeatis,  193,  a. 

Heraeurn,  685,  a ; ii.  912,  a. 
Herakie,  1050,  a. 

Herat,  102,  a ; 210,  a. 
Heratemis,  ii.  578,  b. 
Herault,  187,  b ; ii.  175,  a. 
Herbanum,  870,  b. 
Herbellonium,  ii.  1301,  a. 
Herbessus,  ii.  986,  b ; ii.  987, 
a. 

Herbita,  ii.  987,  a. 
Herbulenses,  ii.  987,  a. 
Hercates,  ii.  187,  b. 
Herculem,  Ad,  ii.  1296,  a. 
Hercules  Gustos  (Rome),  ii. 
833,  a. 

Hercules  Musarum  (Rome), 
ii.  833,  b. 

Hercules  Olivarius  (Rome), 
ii.  815,  b. 

Hercules,  Pillars  of,  1054,  a. 
Hercules,  Round  Temple  of 
(Rome),  ii.  813,  b. 
Hercules  Sullanus  (Rome), 
ii.  826,  b. 

Hercules,  Temple  of 
(Rome),  ii.  813,  b. 
Hercules  Victor  (Rome), 
ii.  826,  b. 

Herculis  Arenae,  733,  b. 
Herculis  Insula,  ii.  911,  a. 
Herculis  Labronis,  or  Li- 
bnrni,  Portus,  870,  a. 
Herculis,  Magna  Ara 
(Rome),  ii.  813,  b. 
Herculis  Portus,  ii.  911,  b. 
Hercuniatae,  ii.  542,  a. 
Hercyna,  412,  b. 

Herdonia,  167,  a.  ii.  1294,  a. 
Heri  Rud,  214,  b. 

Herian  Gate  (Athens),  263,  b. 
Herius,  443,  a;  791,  b. 
Hermaeum,  ii.  277,  b. 
Hermaeum,  Promontorium, 
424,  a ; ii.  911,  a. 
Hermandus,  184,  b. 

Hermes,  ii.  333,  b ; ii.  384,  b. 
Hermon,  Mount,  380,  b. 
Hermonthis,  40,  a. 
Hermonthite  Nome,  40,  a. 
Hermopolis,  39,  b. 
Hermopolite  Nome,  39,  b. 
Hermus,  325,  b. 

Herodeum,  ii.  532,  a. 
Herodium,  ii.  532,  b. 
Heroopolis,  39,  b ; 174,  b. 
Heroopolite  Nome,  39,  b. 
Herpeditani,  ii.  299,  a. 
Hergan  Kaleh,  124,  b. 
Hervelt,  563,  a. 

Hersek,  1038,  b. 
Herzegovina,  ii.  36,  a. 
Hesban,  1062,  b. 

Hesperides,  733,  b. 
Hesperidum,  Lacus,  733,  b. 


Hessen,  605,  b. 

Hessus,  ii.  203,  a. 

Hestiae,  424,  a. 

Hestiaeotis,  ii.  1169,  b. 
Hetriculum,  451,  a. 

Hexham,  351,  b ; 830,  b. 
Hez,  1031,  b. 

Hezron,  ii.  529,  b. 

Hicesia,  51,  b. 

Hiera,  51,  a;  477,  a;  ii. 
165,  b. 

Hiera  Sycaminus,  60,  a. 
Hieraka,  327,  a;  ii.  1336,  b. 
Hierapetra,  Kasteleof,  1065, 

a. 

Hierapolis,  737,  a;  ii.  1075,  b. 
Hierapytna,  705,  b. 
Hierasus,  744,  b. 

Hilres,  Isles  d’,  ii.  597,  a; 

ii.  654,  b;  ii.  1037,  a. 
Hierocepia,  730,  a. 
Hieromax,  922,  b. 

Hieron,  424,  b. 

Hieron,  841,  a. 

Hierus  Fluvius,  691,  a. 
Highcross,  ii.  1276,  a. 
Higuera,  C.,  ii.  466,  a. 
Higuera,  S.  lago  della,  ii. 
948,  a. 

Hiisban,  1062,  b. 

Hillah,  363,  a. 

Hilmend,  850,  b. 

Himalaya,  ii.  41 , a ; ii.  46,  a. 
Himalayan  Range,  825,  b. 
Himavat,  825,  a. 

Himera,  ii.985,  b ; ii.  986,  a. 
Himyari,  1090,  a. 
Hindostan,  ii.  667,  b. 

Hindu  Kush,  364,  b ; 505,  h ; 
ii.  41,  a ; ii.  46,  a;  ii.  552, 
a. 

Hingul,  ii.  1216,  a. 
Hinojares,  ii.  1311,  b. 
Hipparis,  ii.  985,  b. 
Hippasii,  241,  b. 
Hippemolgi,  4,  a. 

Hippi  Prom.,  1070,  a ; ii 
454,  a. 

Hippo,  69,  a ; 525,  b. 

Hippo  Diarrhytus,  ii.  1338, a. 
Hippo  Regius,  68,  a ; ii.  455, 

a. 

Hippo  Zarytus,  68,  a. 
Hippocrene,  1035,  b. 
Hippocronium,  705,  b. 
Hippocura,  210,  a ; ii.  47,  a. 
Hippodameian  Agora 

(Athens),  308,  a. 
Hippolytus,  Tomb  ot 

(Athens),  .301,  a. 
Hipponensis  Sinus,  1070,  a. 
Hipponian  Gub,  447,  b. 
Hipponium,  448,  a. 
Hippophagi  Sarmatae,  ii. 
917,  b. 

Hippophagi  Scythae,  ii. 

943,  b. 

Hippuros,  ii.  1091,  b. 
Hippus,  643,  a;  ii.  1076,  b. 
Hiranjavaha,  ii.  48,  a ; ii. 

534,  a ; 973,  b. 

Hirmenly,  ii.  1042,  a. 
Hirminius,  ii.  985,  b. 
Hispalis,  368,  a. 

Hispellum,  ii.  1317,  a. 
Hissan  Ghorab,  499,  a. 
Histiaea,  871,  a. 

Histiaeotis,  ii.  1167,  a j ii. 

1169,  b. 

Histoe,  705,  b. 

Histonios,  916,  a. 

Histonium,  915,  b. 

Hit,  ii.  65,  a;  ii.  508,  a. 
Hoang  ho,  384,  a. 

Hochst,  ii.  376,  b. 

Hohe,  ii.  1108,  b. 

Hohenembs,  749,  b. 

Hollow  Elis,  817,  a. 

Holme,  442,  b. 

Holtpade,  367,  a. 

Holy  Land,  the,  ii.  516,  a. 
Hoi  wan,  596,  a. 

Holwood  Hill,  ii.  450,  a. 
Homeritae,  181,  b. 

Homilae,  ii.  1170,  b. 

Homole  or  Homolium,  ii. 

1170,  b. 


Boms,  ii.  107(>,  a. 

Honan,  ii.  9C6,  b. 

Honaver,  ii.  441,  b. 

Honos  and  Virtus,  Temple 
of  (Rome),  ii.  769,  b;  ii. 
819,  a. 

Honosca,  807,  a. 

Hooxoowlee,  485,  b. 

Hoplias,  413,  a. 

Hoplites,  413,  a. 

Horatiana,  Pila  (Rome),  ii. 
780,  a. 

Horbeyt,  ii.  .588,  b. 

Horibel,  1091,  a. 

Horitae,  983,  b. 

Hormarah,  ii.  .555,  a. 
Hormuz,  ii.  471,  a. 

Hornsea,  ii.  667,  a. 

Horreum,  8.33,  a. 

Horta,  870,  b. 

Hortensius,  House  of 
( Rome),  ii.  804,  b. 
Hortorum,  Collis  (Rome), 
ii.  831,  b. 

Horum  Ziche,  187,  a. 
Horxiez,  ii.  696,  a. 

Horxoom,  575,  a ; 615,  a. 
Hosaca,  ii.  912,  a. 

Hos/alrick,  ii.  1 1.5,  b. 
Hostilia,  ii.  1287,  b. 

Hostilia,  Curia  (Rome),  ii. 
779,  a. 

Houat,  ii.  1275,  b. 

Houat,  Isle  de,  ii.  973,  b. 
Houlx,  ii.  286,  b. 
House-Steeds,  420,  a. 
Hmsesteads,  ii.  1256,  b. 

How,  778,  a. 

Hu,  778,  a. 

Huarte  Araquil,  183,  b. 
Huesca,  ii.  32,  a ; ii.  498,  a. 
Huelva,  ii.  483,  a. 

Huez,  ii.  1260,  b. 

Huines,  901,  a. 

Humago,  ii.  74,  a. 

Humana,  ii.  1307,  a. 
Humber,  7,  a ; 429,  b. 
Hundu  de  devant  et  Men- 
joulet,  1091,  b. 

Hiinenring,  ii.  1238,.b. 
Hungary,  743,  b ; ii.  541,  a. 
Hiiningen,  210,  b. 

Hunniim,  ii.  1256,  b. 

Hunse,  ii.  1318,  a. 
Huntingdon,  ii.  1270,  a. 
Hunts,  571,  a. 

Hutalidsch,  ii.  1329,  b. 
Hiisban,  1063,  a. 

Huy,  655,  a. 

Hyampolis,  ii.  604,  b. 

Hybla,  ii.  987,  a. 

Hybla  Major,  ii.  987,  a. 
Hyccara,  ii.  986,  b;  ii.  987,  b. 
Hydata,  744,  b. 

Hydra,  64,  a ; ii.  987,  a. 
Hydra,  1101,  a. 

Hydrabad,  210,  a ; 1070,  a ; 

ii.  47,  a ; ii.  49,  b. 
Hydramum,  705,  b. 
Hydraotes,  25,  a;  .501,  b. 
Hydruntum,  474,  b. 
llydrus,  1 102,  a. 

Hydrussa,  586,  b. 
llylaetbus,  ii.  202,  b. 

Hyle,  ii.  203,  a. 

Hylea,  3,  b. 

Hyleesa,  ii.  .5-52,  b. 

Hylias,  450,  b. 

Hylica,  413,  b. 

Hypachaei,  620,  b. 
Hypacyris,  999,  a. 

Hypana,  821,  b. 

Hypanls,  571,  b. 

Hypata,  ii.  1170,  b. 

Hypatus,  414,  a ; 1003,  b. 
Hyperacrii,  322,  b. 
Hyphanteium,  412,  a. 
Hypsas,  706,  b ; ii.  59,  b ; ii. 
985,  b. 

Hypseremos,  485,  a. 
Hypsilibounos,  ii.  387,  a. 
Hypsitaiiae,  Aquae,  ii.  912 

a. 

Hypsus,  193,  a. 

Hyrcana,  1106,  a. 

Hyria,  64,  a ; 474,  b. 

Hyrie,  64,  a. 
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Hyrium,  167,  a. 

Hyrinm  or  Hyrina,  496,  a. 
Hyrmine,  821,  a. 
Hyrtacina,  705,  b. 

Hysalti,  ii.  1190,  a. 

Hysia,  193,  a. 

Hyssus,  ii.  6.58,  b. 


Ja'ferei,  ii.  297,  b. 

Jabbok.  380,  b. 
label  Aared,  it  1336,  a. 
Jablanatz,  ii.  548,  b j ii. 
678,  b. 

Jabneel,  ii.  529,  b. 

Jabruda,  ii.  1076,  b. 

Jabul,  .598,  b. 

Jaca,  ii.  1,  b. 

Jacca,  ii.  1,  b. 

Jaci,  Fuime  di,  ii.  986,  a. 
Jadera,  ii.  38,  a. 

Jadis,  178,  a. 

Jaen,  343,  a. 
jaeta,  ii.  986,  b. 

Jaffa,  470,  b ; ii.  62,  b. 
jaffateen,  ii.  387,  a. 
jah  Jirm,  1033,  b. 

Jaik,  746,  b. 

Jakli,  ii.  106,  b. 

Jalbus,  571,  a. 

Jaliso,  ii.  3,  a. 

Jalloo,  338,  a 
Jalousu,  730,  a. 

Jalotva,  ii.  970,  b. 

lysus,  ii.  713,  b. 

Jama,  ii.  1336,  a. 

Jamanitae,  ii.  284,  a. 

Jamboli.  750,  a. 

James,  Cape,  St.,  ii.  1161,  a. 
Jamnia,  396,  b ; ii.  532,  a. 
Jamno  or  Jamna,  374,  b. 
Jamporina,  ii.  1190,  a. 
Jamuna,  973,  b ; ii.  60,  b. 
Janar  Dagh,  ii.  480,  a. 

Jar  gaucani,  ii.  299,  a. 

Jani  (Rome),  ii.  788,  b. 
Janicuhim(Rome),ii.  840,b. 
Janohah,  ii.  530,  a. 

Janot,  199,  a. 

Jantra,  ii.  5,  b. 

Janula,  323,  a. 

Janus  Curiatius  (Rome),  ii. 
824,  b. 

Janus  Quadrifrons  (Rome), 
ii.  813,  a. 

Janus,  Temple  of  (Rome), 
ii.  778,  b ; ii.  832,  b. 
Japati,  or  Japti,  ii.  396,  a. 
Japhia,  ii.  530,  b. 
lapis,  323,  a. 
lapodes,  ii.  542,  a. 
lapydes,  ii.  542,  a. 

Jarrow,  ii.  243,  a. 
lasii,  ii.  542,  a. 

Jask,  C.,  520,  b j 746,  a. 
Jasoon,  ii.  5,  a. 
laspis,  655,  b. 
lastae,  ii.  943,  b. 

Jasus,  519,  a. 

Jathrippa,  ii.  283,  b. 
Jatinum,  475,  b. 

Jaliva,  ii.  872,  b. 

Jato,  ii.  2,  b. 

Java,  209,  a;  ii.  1,  a. 

J avals,  135,  a. 

Jawur  Dagh,  114,  b. 
Jaxamatae,  ii.  917.  b. 
Jaxartae,  ii.  943,  b. 

Jaxartes,  18S,  b. 

Ibera,  807,  a. 

Iberingae,  ii.  47,  a. 

Ibi,  ii.  10,  b. 

Ibrahim  Rud,  129,  b;  521, 
a ; 1030,  b. 

Ibrim,  60,  a : ii.  396,  b ; ii. 
669,  a. 

Icaria,  328,  b. 

Icarus,  364,  b, 

Iceland,  ii.  1191,  a. 

Ichana,  ii.  987,  a. 
Ichihyophagi.  .58,  a ; 210,  b; 

983,  b ; ii.  241,  a. 

Iciani,  488,  b. 

Ickburg,  ii.  12,  a. 
Icklingham,  488,  b. 

Ichtkys,  817,  b ; ii.  593,  b. 
Ictis,  963,  b. 


Ida,  ii.  1.3,  a. 

Idanna  la  Vicja,  808,  a. 
Idomenia,  ii.  237,  a. 
Idomene,  624,  a. 

Idrae,  ii.  916,  b. 
Idrar-n-Deren,  318,  b. 
Idria,  ii.  129,  a. 

Idro,  808,  a ; 940,  a ; 1 102,  a. 
Idubeda,  Mt.,  502,  b. 
Jean-Jean,  ii.  1238,  b. 

Jebel-’  Ajlun,  ii.  253,  b. 

Jebel  Akdar,  732,  b. 

Jebel  Allaki  or  Ollaki,  392,  a. 
Jebel  Amour,  318,  a. 

Jebel' Athal,  ii.  276,  b. 

JebeV Attarus,  ii.  413,  b. 
Jebel  Aur>  ss,  342,  b. 

Jebel  Barkah,  1054,  a. 

Jebel  Deira,  348,  b. 
Jebel-el~Akra,  5b7,  b. 
Jebel-cl-Mina,9,a;  ii.  298,  a. 
Jebel-es-Sur,  ii.  973,  b. 
Jebel-esh-  Shurki,  140,  b. 
Jebel-et-Tur,  251,  b. 

Jebel  Fureidis,  397,  a. 

Jebel  Hadrar,  317,  b. 

Jebel  Hauran,  ii.  1219,  a. 
Jebel  Jurjura,  897,  a. 

Jebel  Khiyar ah,  ii.  1219,  a. 
Jebel  Kurruz,  463,  a. 

Jebel  Miltsin,  317,  b. 

Jebel  Mokattem,  181,  b 
Jebel  Nad  'ur,  ii.  255,  a. 
Jebel  Ouanseris,  133,  b. 
Jebel-Sanam,  362,  b. 

Jebel- Soudan,  253,  b. 
Jebel-Tedla,  318,  b. 

Jebel  Truzza,  ii.  256,  b. 

Jebel  Zatout,  8,  a. 

Jebili,  ii.  1075,  b. 

Jedur,  982,  b. 

Jehan,  114,  a. 

Jehudia,  ii.  666,  b. 
Jekaterinoslav,  113,  b. 
Jelbon,  1002,  a. 

Jellapoor,  454,  b. 

Jelum,  4.54,  b ; 1 100,  b. 
Jemmc,  El,  ii.  1196,  a. 

Jeni  Pangula,  ii.  1216,  b. 
Jenibola,  ii.  413,  a. 

Jeuikale,  ii.  388,  b. 

Jenikoi,  424,  a. 

Jenin,  ii.  887,  b. 

Jenne,  85.5,  a. 

Jerabriga,  ii.  220,  a. 
Jeracovouni,  ii.  505,  a. 
Jerbah,  67,  b ; ii.  329,  a. 

Jei  icho,  ii.  .530,  a ; 532,  b. 
Jerichus,  ii.  532,  a. 
lerne,  432,  a. 

Jerrahi,  ii.  1050,  b. 

Jersey,  949,  b. 

Jerun,  ii.  471,  a. 

Jesi,  56,  a ; ii.  1317,  b. 
Jespus,  ii.  1,  b. 
Jezirat-el-Arab,  174,  a. 
Jezireh-Ibn-Omar,  400,  a. 
Jezreel,  854,  a ; ii.  530,  b. 
Igilgili,  ii.  4-54,  a. 

Igilgilis,  336,  b ; ii.  297,  b. 
Igilium,  857,  b. 

Igualeda,  ii.  1,  b. 

Iguvium,  ii.  1317,  a. 
Igylliones,  ii.  916,  a. 

Jihun,  619,  b. 

Jijeli,  b;  ii.  29,  b ; ii. 
297,  b. 

Jilgilia,  1002,  a. 

Jigbah,  ii.  1336,  b, 

Ijon,  ii.  232,  b. 

Ikliman,  1035,  a. 

Iksal,  608,  b. 

II  Castellare,  150,  a. 

II  Gran  Sasso  d’ Italia,  150, 
a. 

II  Lagno,  630,  a. 

II  Logo,  504,  a. 
ll  Piglio,  505,  b. 

II  Vasto,  1089,  b. 

Ilargus,  ii.  1310,  b. 

Ilario,  S , ii.  1089,  a. 
Ilchester,  ii.  67,  b. 

Ildum,  807,  a, 

Ilghuyi,  ii.  1236,  a. 

Ilgun,  ii.  600,  b. 

Ilgun  or  Ilghun,  ii.  1248,  b. 
Ili(lja,\\.  1310,  a. 
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iliei,  055,  b. 

Ilijeh,  81 1,  b. 

Ilipa,  368,  a. 
llipula,  367,  b. 
llissus,  Ionic  Temple  on  the 
(Athens),  298,  a. 
llistra,  ii.  222,  b. 

Ilium,  239,  b ; 756,  a. 

Ilklcy,  ii.  473,  b. 

Iller,  ii.  31,  a. 
llliberris,  585,  b ; 635,  a. 
llliberis,  ii.  1320,  a. 

Illisera,  ii.  33,  a. 
llmend,  850,  b. 

Ilori,  1072,  a. 
llva,  719,  a;  ii.911,b. 
lluro,  389,  b;  ii.  115,  b. 
Imachara,  ii.  987,  a. 

Imaus,  ii.  46,  a. 

Imaryeh,  ii.  1336,  a. 

Imelle,  1C65,  b. 

Imeus,  Mons,  156,  b. 

Imma,  ii.  1076,  a. 

Imola,  907,  b;  ii.  1287,  a. 
Imru,  ii.  42,  a. 

Imus  Pyrenaeus,  ii.  42,  b. 

In  Alpe  Maritima,  ii.  188,  b. 
In-oghi,  776,  b. 

Ina,  ii.  987,  a;  ii.  1076,  b. 
luachorium,  705,  b. 

Inachus,  200,  b. 

Inada,  ii.  1 195,  b. 

Inarime,  49,  a 
hiatus,  705,  b. 

Inchilla,  ii.  1327,  b. 

Inchkeith  Island,  ii.  1307,  b. 
Incino,  909,  b. 

Indian  Ocean,  174,  b;  ii. 

51,  b;  ii.  857,  a. 

Indje,  Cape,  ii.  1080,  a, 
Indraprathae,  ii.  47,  a, 

Indus,  519,  a. 

Indu-tria,  ii.  188,  a. 

Ineboli,  5,  a. 

Inek-bazar,  ii.  252,  a. 
lue^sa,  60,  b ; ii.  987,  a. 
Infreschi,  Capo  degli,  ii.209, 
b. 

Ingauni,  ii.  187,  a. 

Ingena,  7,  a. 

Ingersheim,  ii.  43,  a. 

Htia,  ii.  46.8,  b. 

Iniada,  ii.  119.5,  b. 
Inje-Kara,  1025,  b 
Inigi-Chai,  745,  b. 
Inijnakale,  ii.  601,  a. 
Inkerman,  ii.  llll,b. 

Inn,  .50,  b. 

Innerlochy,  ii.  205,  a. 
Innstadt,  417,  b. 

Inoi,  ii.  268,  a. 

Inopus,  759,  b. 

Insani  Montes,  ii.  911,  a. 
Inshillah,  ii.  1327,  b. 
Inspruck,  ii.  1 266,  a. 

Insula  Tiberina  (Rome),  ii. 
849,  b. 

Insulae  Diomedeae,  167,  a. 
Int-Sandt,  ii.  870,  a. 
lutemelii,  ii.  187,  a. 

Intepeh,  ii,  715,  b. 

Intercatia,  250,  b. 

Inter  duos  Pontes  (Rome), 
ii.  840,  b;  ii.  849,  a. 
Interamna,  ii.  628,  b;  ii.  667, 
b ; ii.  1317,  a. 
Interamnium,  250,  a. 
Interaraniuin  Flavium,  250, 
a. 

Intercatia,  ii.  1252,  b. 
Intercisa,  ii.  1301,  a. 
Interocrea,  ii.  1305,  a. 
luterpromium,  ii.  279,  b : ii 
1306,  b. 

Intibili,  807,  a. 

Inycum,  ii.  986,  b. 
Joannina,  783,  a ; 831,  a. 
lobacchi,  ii.  278,  a. 

-lobares  or  Jomanes,  973,  b. 
lol,  ii.  297,  b. 
lolcus,  1170,  b. 

Jomanes,  480,  b. 
lomuium,  ii.  297,  b. 
lonopolis,  5,  a. 

Joppa,  470,  b ; ii.  532,  b. 
Jorak,  216,  b. 

Jordan,  the,  ii.  519,  a. 
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Jorham,  178,  a. 

Jorjan,  1 106,  a. 

Jorquera,  582,  a ; ii.  886,  a. 
Joruk,  163,  a. 

Jouanon,  391,  b. 

Jonare,  777,  a. 

Jovincze,  ii.  63,  b. 
Joviacum,  ii.  448,  a. 

Jovis  Arboratoris,  Temple 
of  (Rome),  ii.  816,  b. 
Jovis  Lareiie,  ii.  568,  b. 
Jovis  Pistoris,  Ara(Rome), 
ii.  7/0,  a. 

Jourre  or  Jojirve,  1091,  b. 
Iperik,  ii.  1210,  a. 
Ipliistiadae,  326,  b.‘ 

Ipnus,  ii.  203,  a. 

Jpsarnbul,  4,  b j 60,  b ; ii. 
396.  b. 

Jpsara.  ii.  677,  a. 

Ip^ili  Hissar,  ii.  64,  a. 
Ip/sck,  843,  b ; ii.  494,  b. 
Jsaczi,  ii.  449,  b. 

Ishmk,  ii.  422,  b. 

Isser,  ii.  966,  b. 

Jr  a,  3,  b;  ii.  345  b. 

Iran,  211,  a. 

Irauonia,  748,  a. 

Irasa,  45,  a. 

Iravati,  ii.  422,  a. 
h awaddy,  ii.  46,  b ; 780,  b ; 

825,  b ; ii.  1123,  a. 

Irhid,  189,  a. 

Ireby,  189,  a. 

Ireland,  432,  a ; ii.  16,  a ; ii. 
420,  a. 

Irenopol'is,  393,  b. 

Ir^Uz,  ii.  1069,  b. 

Jri,  240,  a. 

Ilia,  i 188,  a;  ii.  1287,  b. 

Iria  Flavia,  934,  b. 

Iris,  117,  a;  ii.  658,  b. 
Irmak,  ii,  1175,  b. 

Iron,  ii.  10,  b. 

Irrawaddy,  780,  b ; 825,  b ; 

ii.  46,  b;  ii.  1123,  a. 

Jr  risk.  ii.  71 1,  a. 

Irsah,  692,  a. 

I.s,  361,  a. 

Isar,  ii.  6.5,  b. 

Isarus,  ii.  1310,  b. 
l»asa,  442,  b. 

Isauritis,  .507,  b. 

Isboros,  ii.  1034,  b. 

Isburus,  ii.  985,  b. 

Isca  Legionum,  418,  b. 
Ischia,  49,  a. 

Iscia,  ii.  4G9,  a. 

Isclero,  573,  b. 

lsen,  ii.  67,  b. 

lseo,  Lajiod',  ii.  947,  a. 
Isernia,  55,  b. 

Isfahan,  801,  a. 

Iskekle,  874,  b. 

Ishekli,  ii.  .572,  b. 

Ishgun,  ii.  297,  b. 

Isia,  ii.  1212,  b. 

Isidoro  rii  Teulada,  ii.912,  a. 
Isis,  ii.  658,  b. 

Isis  and  Serapis,  Temple  of 
(Rome),  ii.  828,  a. 

Isis  Patricia,  Temple  of 
(Rome),  ii.  826,  b. 

Isis,  Temple  of  (Rome),  ii. 
838,  a. 

Isium,  (Rome),  ii.  818,  a. 
Isium,  Mt.,  57,  b. 
Iskanderiah,  365,  a. 
Iskanderun,  ii.  1075,  a. 
Iskenderun,  102,  b ; 618,  a ; 
ii  69,  b. 

Iskcr,  ii.  469,  b;  ii.  1024,  b. 
Iskuria,  778,  a. 

Iskuriyah,  363,  a. 

Jslamu,  70 i,  b. 

Islands  of  the  Blessed,  906,  a. 
Isle  de  Man  e,  ii.  42,  a. 

Islote,  ii.  933,  a. 

Ismaron,  403,  b. 

Ismarum,  ii.  1178,  a. 
Ismenus,  413,  b. 

Jsnik,  230,  b. 

I^nikmid  or  Ismid,  ii.  425,  a. 
Isola  riann,  ii.  637,  b. 

Jsule  di  S.  Pietro  et  S.  Paolo, 
612.  b. 

Isule  di  Tremiti.  167,  a. 


Isomantus,  413,  a. 

Isondae,  ii.  917,  b. 

Isonzo,  ii.  1022,  a;  ii.  1275, 

a. 

Ispala,  731,  b. 

Ispern,  ii.  1327,  b. 

Issa,  6,  b ; 579,  b ; ii.  37,  a. 
Issachar,  Tribe  of,  ii.  530,  a. 
Issedon,  ii.  943,  b ; ii.  968,  b. 
Issenoviz,  ii.  282,  b. 

Issoria,  833,  a. 

Issns,  618,  a. 

Istere,  ii.  74,  a. 

Istib,  ii.  237,  a. 

1 Slone,  Mt.,  669,  b. 
Istonium,  .582,  a;  916,  a. 
Istria,  ii.  72,  b. 

Istron,  705,  b. 

Itagnia,  ii.  97,  a. 

Italy,  ii.  74,  b. 

Itanus,  705,  b. 

Itchiman,  1035,  a. 

Itliacesiae,  431,  a. 

Itliome,  ii.  341,  b,  ii.  1170,  a. 
Ithoria,  67,  a. 

Iton,ii.  1170,  a. 

Itonian  Gate  (Athens),  263, 

b. 

Itshil,  ii.  538,  a. 

Itskale,  ii.  403,  b. 

Iluren,  ii.  1240,  a. 
Iva-Iviza-Ivinka,  ii.  10,  b. 
Juan  ae  Fuentas  divinas  S. 
ii.  1086,  b. 

Juan  de  la  Badesas,  S.,  395, 

a. 

Jubeil,  460,  a. 

Jubi,  C.,  317,  b. 

Jubleins,  772,  b ; ii.  442,  b. 
Jucar,  582,  a. 

Judaea,  ii.  516,  a ; ii.  532,  a. 
Judah,  Tribe  of,  ii.  529,  b. 
Judenburg,  ii.  15,  a. 

Ivernus,  ii.  101,  b. 

Jufna,  1005,  a. 

Jugarius,  Vicus  (Rome),  il. 

775,  a. 

Ivia,  333,  b. 

Iviza,  973,  a. 

Julamerik,  ii.  1339,  a. 

Julia,  Aqua  (Rome),  ii.  850, 

b. 

Julia,  Basilica  (Rome),  ii. 
793,  a. 

Julia,  Curia  (Rome),  ii.  789, 
b. 

J ulia  Libyca,  593,  b. 

Julia  Martia,  Col.,  748,  a. 
Julia,  Poriicus  (Rome),  ii. 
827,  b. 

Julia,  Septa  (Rome),  ii.  836, 

a. 

Julian  S.,  ii.  1260,  b. 

Juliers  or  Jiilich,  ii.  102,  a. 
Juliobona,  429,  a ; 480,  b. 
Juliobrica,  602,  b. 
Juliobriga,  502,  b. 
Juliomagus,  443,  a. 

Julis,  587,  a. 

JuliumCiirnicum,  108,b;  522, 
a;  ii.  1275,b. 

Jum-burun,  424,  b. 

Jumna,  480,  b ; 973,  b ; ii.  60, 

b. 

Juncaria,  ii.  52,  a ; ii.  687,  b. 
Juncarius  Campus,  ii.  .52,  a 
Juno  Lucina,  Lucus  of 

(Rome),  li.  826,  b. 

Juno  Moneta,  Temple  of 

(Rome),  ii.  770,  a. 

Juno  Regina  (Rome),  ii.  810, 

a. 

Juno  Regina,  Temple  of 

(Rome),  ii.  834,  b. 

Juno  Sororia  (Rome),  ii 

824,  b. 

Juno,  Temple  of  (Rome),  ii. 

832,  b ; ii.  833,  b. 

Junonia,  906,  b. 

Junonia  Minor,  906,  b. 
Junquera,  ii.  52,  a;  ii.  687, 

b. 

Ivorina,  ii.  3,  b ; ii.  243,  b. 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  Temple 
of  (Rome),  ii.  768,  a. 
Jupiier  Conservator,  Sacel- 
lum  of  (Rome),  ii.  770,  a. 


Jupiter  Gustos,  Temple  of 
(Rome),  ii.  770,  a. 

Jupiter  Dolichenus  (Rome), 
ii.  812,  a. 

Jupiter  Elicius  (Rome),  ii. 
810,  a. 

Jupiter  Fagutalis  (Rome), 
ii.  826,  b. 

Jupiter  Inventor  (Rome),  ii. 
810,  a. 

Jupiter  Propugnator,  Tem- 
ple of  (Rome),  ii.  804,  a. 

Jupiter  Stator,  Temple  of 
(Rome),  ii.  804,  a ; ii.  833, 
b. 

Jupiter,  Statue  of  (Rome), 
ii.  770,  a. 

Jupiter,  Temple  of  (Rome), 
il.  811,  a ; ii.  840,  b. 

Jupiter  Tonans,  Temple  of 
(Rome),  ii.  770,  a. 

Jupiter  Victor,  Temple  of 
( Home),  ii.  804,  a. 

Jupiter  Viminalis,  Altar  of 
(Rome),  ii.  828,  b. 

Jura,  1021,  a. 

Ivrea,  843,  b ; ii.  1287,  b. 

Jurkup,  ii.  499,  b. 

Jusagora,  ii.  385,  b. 

Juscha  Tagh,  424,  b. 

Juseieh-el- Kadim,  ii.  1076,  a. 

Justinopolis,  32,  b : ii.  73,  b. 

Jutland,  607,  b ; 622,  b ; ii. 
1191,  b. 

Juturnae,  Aedes  (Rome),  ii. 
835,  b. 

Juvavum,  ii.  448,  a. 

Juventas,Templeof  (Rome), 
ii.  804,  a ; li.  816,  b. 

Juvia,  933,  b. 

Ixburg,  442,  b. 

Ixias,  451,  a. 

Ixumaii,  973,  b. 

Jyrcae,  ii.  12:;9,  b. 

Iz  Oghlu,  8 1 1 , b. 

Izana,  772,  b. 

Izrnid,  406,  b. 

Izmir,  ii.  1016,  a. 


Kahudiah,  C.,  ii.  8.59,  b. 
Kabul,  605,  b;  666,  a;  ii. 

118,  b;  ii.  497,  b. 
Kabulistan,  184,  a. 
Kadesh-Barnea,  ii.  529,  b. 
Kadeshah,  ii.  27,  b. 
Kadi-Kioi,  596,  b. 

Kaenuria,  ii.  223,  a. 

Kaf,  370,  b. 

Kaffa,  ii.  39,  b. 

Kahlenberg,  594,  b. 
Kahraman,  ii.  1338,  a. 
Kahtanys,  .569,  a 
Kai  Hissar,  ii.  1157,  a. 
Kaiguez,  576,  a. 

Kaipha,  ii.  10.53,  b. 

Kaisar  Koi,  776,  b. 
Kaisariyeh,  469,  b. 
Kaiserstuhl,  911,  b. 
Kakaletri,  ii.  64,  a. 

Kakava,  784,  a. 

Kaki-skala,  63,  b ; 600,  b. 
Kakoreos,i\.  317,  b. 
Kakoreuma,  ii.  418,  b. 
Knkosia,  ii.  117-5,  a. 
Kakou-oros,  1050,  b. 
Kal'-at-en-ejm,  1064,  b. 
Knlaat  S’lyzar,  ii.  128,  a. 
Kalabshe,  ii  1083,  a;  ii  1085, 
b. 

Kalama,  ii.  1194,  a. 
Knlamaki,  683,  a ; ii.  619,  b 
ii.  13.33,  b. 

Kalamata,  ii.  .342,  b ; ii.  345, 
b ; ii.  588,  a. 

Kalami,  476,  a;  ii.  345,  b. 
Kalamo,  113,  b;  523,  a ; ii. 
1090,  b. 

Kalanca,  483,  b. 

Kalantchak,  999,  a. 
Kalapodhi,  ii.  400,  b. 
Kalassy,  31,  a. 

Kalavryta,  13,  b ; 457,  a ; 
725,  b. 

Kalefoni,  85t>,  b. 

Kaliari,  385,  b. 

Kalibiah,  242,  a. 


Kalichi-Su,  508,  a, 

Kalimno,  485,  a. 

Kalinkefi,  ii.  .575,  a. 
Kalliannee,  481,  b. 
Kallitnakhi,  C-,  327,  b. 
Kallogria,  795,  b. 

Kalogria,  13,  b- 
Kalolimno,  .395,  a. 

Kalos,  Port,  872,  a. 
Kalotikos,  ii.  388,  b. 
Kalpaki,  ii.  490,  b. 

Kalyvia,  556,  a. 

Kama,  87 i,  a. 

Kamara,  49,  a. 

Kamara-Sn,  ii.  1194,  b. 
Kamares,  790,  a ; ii.  551,  a, 
Kamari,  ii.  1 160,  b. 
Kamarina,  560,  b. 

Kamc.zik,  ii.  718,  a. 

Kamch,  ii.  118,  b. 
Kamenitza,  13,  b;  ii.  588,  a. 
Kamili,  Cape,  842.  b. 
Kammeil,  1020,  a. 

Kammeni  Mikra,\\.  1158,  a. 
Kammeni  Nea,  ii.  1158,  a. 
Kammeni  Palaea,  ii.  1 158,  a. 
Kamuslar,  ii.  288,  b. 

Kan  or  Kum,  611,  b. 

Kana.  498,  a ; ii.  103,  b. 
Kanareh,  ii.  872,  a. 
Kanavari,  413,  b. 

Kandahar,  184,  a ; 972,  a : 
ii.  498,  a. 

Kandia,  240,  a ; 809,  a. 
Kandili,  1 13,  a : 322,  a;  871 . 

b. 

Kangawar,  653,  b. 

Kangreh,  974,  a. 

Kani,  603,  b ; 727,  a. 
Kanouge,  480,  b. 

Kantanos,  476,  b. 
KantsiUieres,  773,  b. 
Kapoudia,  427,  b. 
Kapoudiah,  67,  b. 

Kaprena,  1003,  b. 

Kapurna,  .595,  a ; ii.  542,  b. 
Kara-bagh,  ii.  504,  b. 

Kara-  Bel,  ii.  555,  a. 

Kara  Bouroun,  ii.  600,  b. 
Kara  Burnu,b0,  a;  ii.  171, 
a ; ii.  .599,  a. 

Kara  Burun,  ii.  317,  b. 
Kara  Devlit,  566,  b. 

Kara  Hnghio  Ghio7ghi,  ii. 
456,  a. 

Kara  Kapu,  1 1 4,  a. 

Kara  Kay  a,  561,  a. 

Kara  Su,  1 24,  a ; 519,  a ; 577, 
a;  876,  a;  1106,  a;  ii.  319, 
a ; ii.  1038,  b. 

Kara  Su,  or  Kara  Drre  Su, 
ii.  1105,  b. 

Karaboa,  ii.  668,  b. 
Karaburnu,  50,  a ; ii.  171,  a ; 
ii.  599,  a. 

Karahunar  Kiui,  ii.  1131,  b. 
Karadagh,  .591,  b. 

Karadash,  617,  b;  ii.  3,  b; 
ii.  245,  b. 

Karadja,  ii.  213,  a. 
Karadjeleh,  ii.  914,  b. 
Karadjoli,  ii.  586,  b. 
Karadran,  603,  b. 

Karagash,  ii.  715,  b. 

Kara  Giuenzi,  ii.  1216,  b. 
Karahissar,  722,  b. 
Karakaia,  ii.  1217,  b. 
Karnkoul,  ii.  505.  a. 

Kara  Low,  ii.  1199,  b. 
Karaman,  617,  b;  ii.  12-5,  a. 
Karamusal,  849,  a. 
Karansebes,  ii  288,  b. 
Karasa,  ii.  422,  a. 

Karassiui,  ii.  1211,  b. 
Karasu,  124,  a ; 519,  a ; 577, 
a;  87.5, a;  1105,  a;  ii.  319, 
a;  ii.  1038,  b. 

Karatjair,  ii.  370,  a ; ii.  421, 

b. 

Karatula,  ii.  309,  b. 
Karavaren,  ii.  231,  b. 
Karauli,  1052.  a. 

Karavostasi,  795,  a. 

Karbach,  513,  b. 
Kardhenilza,  ii.  486.  b. 
Kardhiki,  Old,  ii.  568,  b. 
Kardhitza,'Pi,  & : 412  a. 
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Rardiotissa,  ii.  116,  b. 
Karek,  186,  a ; 720,  a. 
Kareotae,  ii.  916,  b. 

Karhez,  ii.  1325,  a. 

Karja  Baghlar,  ii.  289,  a; 
ii.  333,  b. 

Karibdsche,  424,  a. 
Karitena,  1 1 1 , b ; 429,  a. 
Karitena,  River  of,  1 1 1 , a. 
Karitza,  886,  a;  1090,  b. 
Karkaa,  ii.  529,  b. 

Karkar,  672,  a. 

Karkenah,  461,  a;  591,  b. 
Karki,  600,  b. 

Karkisia,  627,  a. 

Karla,  410,  a. 

KarUch,  513,  b, 

Karlonisi,  804,  b. 

Karmelis,  979,  a. 
Karn-al-Manzil,  520,  b. 
Karnak,  ii.  1140,  b. 
Karnaka,  ii.  484,  a. 
K'drnchen,  522,  b. 

Karpusli,  ii.  497,  a. 

Kars,  613,  b ; ii.  946,  a. 
Kartali,  ii.  920,  b. 

Kartero,  466,  b. 

Karteroli,  ii,  226,  b. 
Karthduser,  613,  b. 

Karun,  366,  b;  612,  a;  ii. 

1209,  a ; ii.  1050,  b. 
Karutes,  ii.  644,  b. 
Karvunaria,  ii.  1218,  b. 
Karweiler,  513,  b. 

Karyones,  ii.  916,  b. 
Karysto,  555,  b. 

Kasalmak,  ii.  64,  b. 
Kaschgar,  ii.  466,  b;  ii.  505,  a. 
Kaschmir,  558,  a ; 972,  a ; ii. 

■41,  b;  ii.  509,  a. 

Kaschnia,  ii.  654,  a. 
Kashmir,  558,  a ; 972,  a ; ii. 

41,  b;  ii.  509,  a. 

Kash  Yeniji,  ii.  1232,  b. 
Kasimieh,  ii.  606,  b. 
Kasirniyeh,  815,  a. 

Kasr,  359,  b. 

Kasr  Bourn  Adjovhah,  ii. 
1134, a. 

Kasr-Safran,  875,  a. 
Kasr-Serjan,  604,  a. 
Kassandhra,  560,  a ; 597,  b ; 
ii.  535,  b. 

Kassir-  Asseite,  ii.  973,  b. 
Kass'r  Jebir,  ii.  398,  a. 
Kass'r  Ounga,  ii.  413,  a. 
Kassr  Faraun,  ii.  1324,  b. 
Kastania,  605,  a 
Kastanitza,  728,  a. 

Kastelia,  647,  a. 

Kasteliana,  ii.  42,  b. 
Kasteloryzo,  ii.  317,  a. 
Kastoria,  580,  b ; ii.  236,  b ; 
ii.  491,  b. 

19,  b ; 128,  b;  760, 

■ b;847,b;ii.  129,a;ii.352, 
b ; ii.  539,  b ; ii.  676,  b. 
Kastritza,  783,  a ; ii.  1232,  b. 
Kastro,  ii.  156,  b. 

Katakolo,  817,  b. 

Katakolo,  C.  of,  ii.  593,  b. 
Katara,  321,  b. 

Katara,  373,  a. 

Katara  Soo,  373,  a. 
Katavothra,  ii.  469,  b. 
Katerina,  1031,  b;  ii.  237, 
a;  ii.  363,  a. 

KatifT Bay,  604,  a. 

Kalirli,  198,  a. 

Kato,  or  Palea^Akhaia,  ii. 
473,  b. 

Katranitza,  830,  a. 
Kattegattet,  ii.  460,  b. 
Kattregam,  ii.  370,  b ; ii. 
395,  b. 

Kattuariorum,  Pagus,  604,  a. 
Kaluna,  ii.  300,  b. 

Katura,  321,  b. 

Katzana,  220,  a ; 633,  a. 
Katzanes,  633,  a. 

Katxingri,  ii.  353,  b. 
Katzula,  851,  a. 

Kavala,  21,  b. 

Kavalleri,  612,  b. 

Kavallo,  ii.  41 1,  a. 

Kavalo,  ii.  688,  b. 

Kavaran,  ii.  1199,  b. 
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Kavarna,  ii.  1211,  b. 

Kavo  Boro,  504,  b ; 871,  b. 
Kavo  Grosso,  1070,  b. 

Kavo  Krio,  708,  a 
Kavo-Posidhi,  ii.  328,  a. 
Kavo  Stravro,  779,  b. 
Kawkas,  571,  a;  591,  a. 
Kazan,  ii.  917,  b. 

Kazan,  Eastern,  ii.  917,  b. 
Kazdag,  976,  b. 

Kchitais,  643,  a ; 721,  a. 
Kebban  Ma'den,  754,  b. 
Kedes,  it  104,  a. 

Kedesh,  ii.  530,  b. 

Kedus,  463,  b. 

Kefalari,  413,  a. 

Kefalosi,  1029,  a. 

Kefelikoi,  424,  a. 

Kejf,  ii.  975,  a. 

Kef  ken,  606,  b. 

Keft,  666,  b. 

Keisk,  or  Ken,  .567,  a. 
Keishm,  6«6,  b. 

Kekhries,  682,  b. 
Kelat-al-Gherrah,  362,  b. 
Kelberini,  121,  a. 

Kel^na,  ii.  469,  a. 
Kelenderi,  392,  b. 

Kelevhol,  248,  b. 

Kelisman,  631,  b. 

Kellen,  646,  a 
Kellen,  or  Kelln,  647,  a. 
Kelnet,  Kennelt,  or  Kendel, 
482,  b. 

Kelvedon,  501,  b. 

Kem  Kasir,  459,  b. 

Kemakh,  486,  a ; ii.  1338,  b. 
Kemer,  ii.  551,  a. 

Kemer  Dagh,  ii.  198,  b ; ii. 
484,  b. 

Kempten,  497,  b. 

Kenath,  ii.  1219,  a. 
Kenchester,  ii.  246,  a. 
Kendal,  653,  b. 

Kenmare  River,  ii.  16,  b. 
Kennasserin,  ii.  1076,  a. 
Kennelbach,  482,  b. 

Kennet,  718,  b. 

Kent,  388,  a ; 502,  b. 
Kentros,  .579,  b. 

Kephalari,  201,  a. 

Kephiz  Burnu,  753,  b. 
Kephr,  497,  b. 

Kepse,  ii.  953,  b. 

603, a ; ii.  105,  a;  ii. 
1101,  a. 

Kerasonde,  ii.  589,  b. 
Kerasonde  Ada,  ii.  600,  b. 
Kerasunt,  197,  b;  ii.  589,  b. 
Kerasunt  Ada,  197,  b. 
Keratia,  332,  b. 

Keren,  514,  a ; 668,  a. 
Kerempe,  406,  a ; 514,  b. 
Keresoun,  590,  a. 

Keriun,  607,  a. 

Kerka,  ii.  421,  b. 

Kerketi,  ii.  917,  b. 

Kerkhah,  612,  a;  1021,  b; 

ii.  10.50,  b. 

Kerman,  102,  a 
Kermentchik,  ii.  411,  b. 
Keronisi,  607,  b. 

Kersus,  116,  a. 

Kertck,  ii.545,  b;  ii.  1109,b. 
Kerteslek,  592,  b. 

Kertsch,  ii.  542,  b;  ii.  1109,  b. 
Kervasara,  ii.  192,  b. 

Kesem,  ii.  373,  a. 

Keshish  Bagh,  ii.  480,  a. 

Kesi  Gah-bouluk,  ii.  1221 , a 
Kesker,  603,  b. 

Kesrawan,  ti.  173,  b. 

Kesri,  469,  b. 

Kesri-Shirin,  513,  b. 

Kessel,  .561,  b. 

Kestaneh  Bagh,  ii.  332,  b. 
Keswick,  Great,  932,  a. 
Keupris,  ii.  1001,  b. 

Keuzlar,  ii.  321,  b. 

Khabas,  462,  a. 

Khabour,  175,  a ; 188,  a ; 594, 
b : ii.  333,  b. 

Khabs,  Gulf  of,  67,  b. 
Khahur,  175,  a.  188,  a ; 594, 
b ; ii.  333,  b. 

Khadros,  502,  b. 

Khaiaff'a,  ii.  239,  a;  ii.  889,  b. 


Khaifa,  521,  b. 

Khaliki,  18,  b ; 600,  b. 
Khalt,  321,  b. 

Khamil,  240,  b. 

Khan  Minieh,  504,  b. 

Khan  of  Krevata,  377,  a: 
555,  a. 

Khania,  723,  a. 

Khara,  M.,  556,  b. 

Kharezm,  498,  b. 

Kharput,  515,  b. 

Kharput  Bawassi,  360, 
ii.  439,  b. 

Khartoum,  ii.  330,  a. 
Kharvati,  ii.  380,  b. 

Khash  Rttd,  ii.  484,  b. 
Khassia,  329,  b ; ii.  6-30,  b. 
Khatoun,  Serai,  ii.  232,  a. 
Khaulan,  Bay  of,  ii.  151,  a. 
Khawah,  ii.  440,  a. 
Khawarezm,  613,  a. 

Khaxir,  456,  b. 

Khedheyre,  754,  b. 

Kheli,  ii.  289,  a. 

Kheli,  Port,  1058,  a. 
Khelidonia,  606,  b. 

Khelmos,  385,  b. 

Kherson,  113,  b. 
Khersonesos,  607,  b. 
Khilidhromia,  ii.  674,  b. 
Khimara,  591,  a;  609,  a. 
Khio,  609,  a. 

Khirlet.el-Gerar,  988,  b. 
Khlemutzi,  606,  b. 

Khodjend,  102,  b. 

Kholo,  ii.  101,  a. 

Khomari,  364,  b. 

Khonar,  87 1 , a. 

Khonos,  648,  b. 

Khoorukan,  781,  a. 

Khoos,  614,  b. 

Khorasan,  209,  b;  ii.  274, a; 
ii.  421,  a. 

Khorassan,  1106,  a. 
Khore-esseri,  1052,  a. 
Khorkkhorhounikh,  Canton 
of,  613,  a. 

Khorsabad,  ii.  438,  a. 
Khorliatzi,  628,  a. 

Khortus,  ii.  593,  b. 

Khosia,  689,  a. 

Khotussa,  505,  a. 
Khouraybah,  ii.  283,  b. 
Khtypa,  414,  a. 

Khudar,  723,  b. 

Khvlm,  364,  a ; 365,  a. 
Khurbet-es-Sumrah,  1072,  a. 
Khuzistan,  628,  a ; 697,  a. 
Khwaresmians,  ii.  1019,  a. 
Kiapiche,  505,  b. 

Kedeyre,  579,  b. 

Kidras,  or  Kidros,  739,  b. 
Kiengareh,  974,  a. 

Kiev,  ii.  916,  a. 

Kiladhia,  ii.  289,  a. 

Kiladhia,  Port,  1058,  a. 
Kilau,  ii.  1017,  a. 

Kitidbahr,  642,  a. 

KiUman,  499,  a. 

Kilios,  ii.  1246,  a. 

Kilis,  ii.  1075,  b. 

Kilkenny,  429,  b. 

Kilkilj,  703,  a. 

Kill,  986,  a. 

Killair,  ii.  101,  b. 

Killala  Bay,  ii.  175,  a. 
Kinburun,  ii.  213,  a. 
Kinchan,  825,  b. 

Kinderton,  654,  b. 

Kineta,  244,  a j 686,  a ; 709, 
a. 

Kingston,  ii.  667,  a. 

Kinla,  or  Kinoglu,  625,  b. 
Kinneird's  Head,  ii.  1084,  b. 
Kinnisrin,  598,  b. 

Kio,  629,  a. 

Kjblen,  Mt.,  ii.  972,  a. 
Kioptkeni,  ii.  1017,  D. 
Kipula,  1070,  b. 

Kir-Shehr,  508,  a. 

Kiraly,  St.  ii.  -556,  a. 

Kiratas,  627,  a;  ii.  1019,  a. 
Kirchenhacher,  808,  b. 
Kircudbright,  750,  a. 
Kirghiz,  ii.  69,  a. 

Kirghiz- Kazaks,  746,  b. 
Kirghiz  Tartars,  85,  a 


Kirjath-jearim,  ii.  529,  b* 
Kirk  Hinn,  128,  b. 
Kirk-Kilissia,  ii.  1327,  a; 
Kirkintilloch,  ii.  193,  b. 
Kirman,  520,  b ; 521,  a ; 998, 
a ; ii.  365,  b ; ii.  549,  a. 
Kirmanshah,  369,  b. 

Kirpeh,  ii.  1195,  b. 

Kirpe  Liman,  483,  b. 
Ktsamo  Kasteli,  627,  bi 
Kiseli,  ii.  121.5,  b. 
b ; Kislion,  ii.  607,  a. 

Kisil,  Irmak,  1029,  b. 
Kissarlik,  ii.  34,  a. 

Kissavo,  ii.  500,  b, 

Kissavo,  Mt.,  1090,  b. 
Kisternes,  ii.  1084,  a 
Kistna,  ii.  46,  b ; ii.  245,  b ; 
ii.  254,  a. 

Kiti,  730,  a ; 745,  b. 

Kitrini,  385,  b. 

Kitro,  629,  a;  ii.  681,  b. 
Kivisia,  323,  a ; 326,  b. 

Kiz  Hissar,  iii  1245,  b. 
Kizil^Bcria,  ii.  5,  b. 

Kizil  Ermak,  490j  b. 

Kizil  Koum,  ii.  5,  b. 

Kizil  Oxien,  117,  a. 

Kizil-  Uzen,  488,  a. 

Kizlimani  li*  318,  a ; ii.  1054, 
a. 

Kizliman,  C.,  ii.  662,  a. 
Klausenburgt  ii.  1314,  a. 
Klenes,  634,  a; 

Klenia,  ii,  1126,  a. 
Klephiho-limani,  32.5,  b, 
Klimino,  821,  b. 
Klisali,\\.3%\,2k. 

Kliseli,  809,  a. 

Klisura,  839,  b;  ii.  197,  b ; ii. 

470,  a ; ii.  568,  b. 

Knisoro,  199,  b. 

Kodad,  641,  b. 

Kodor,  248,  b. 

Kodsje-Tarla,  ii.  1101,  b. 
Koghthen,  649,  a. 
Koh-i-Baba,  ii.  552,  a. 

Kohik,  ii.  5,  b. 

Kohistug,  520,  b. 

Kohiten,  ii.  584,  b. 

Koisou,  89,  b. 

Kokala,  125,  b. 

Kokhla,  ii.  640,  a. 

Kokinio,  22,  b. 

Kokkina,  ii.  687,  a- 
Kokkinoplo,  ii.  689,  a. 
Koklobashi,  850,  a. 

Kokora,  ii.  317,  b. 

Kbln,  646,  a. 

Kolonnes,  Cape,  331,  a;  ii. 
1047,  b. 

Kolugha,  ii.  506,  a. 
Kolumbacz,  ii.  1230,  b. 
Kolumbatz,  ii.  449,  a. 
Kolumbo,  C , ii.  1161,  a. 
Komis,  651,  b. 

Koneit,  601,  b ; 999,  a. 
Konfoda,  ii.  256,  a. 

Konia,  353,  a. 

Konispoli,  873,  a. 

Konitza,  ii.  .550,  a. 

Koniyeh,  ii.  12,  a. 

Kong  Mountains,  ii.  332,  a. 
Konkun,  1004,  a. 
Kontokyncghi,  476,  b. 
Konukiia,  730,  a ; ii.  548,  a. 
Koonik,  ii.  1333,  a. 

Kop  Tagh,  ii.  373,  b. 

Koraka,  694,  a ; ii.  357,  a. 
Koraki,  M.,  ii.  269,  a. 
Koraku,  199,  b. 

Korana,  ii.  3,  b. 

Kordofan,  57,  a ; ii.  241,  b ; 

ii.  451,  a. 

Korghaz,  693,  b. 

Koritza,  755,  b. 
Korn-el-Maghsal,  ii.  284,  b. 
Korna,  362,  D. 

Koroni,  240,  a ; 647,  a;  841,  a. 
Koras,  989,  b. 

Korti,  60,  a ; ii.  922,  a. 

Kosa  Arabatskaia,  454, b. 
Kosa  Bjarilgdtch,  20,  a. 

Kosa  Tcndra,  20,  a. 

Koseir,  81,  b. 

Kosmas,  ii.  9-56,  a. 

Kosmas,  St.,  305,  b. 
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Koimin,  ii.  1329,  b. 

Kosseir,  37,  b. 

Kdstendil,  ii.  223,  b. 
Kostendsje,  657,  a. 
Kostolacx,  ii.  1310,  a. 
Kostroma,  ii.  917,  b. 
Kotrones,  ii.  1 133,  a. 
Kotroni,  157,  a. 

Kotroni,  M.,  ii.  269,  b. 
Kotumbul,  ii.  1017,  b. 

Kouft,  666,  b. 

Koukuoba,  ii.  924,  b. 

KotUa,  566,  b. 
Koum-el-Ahmar,  81,  b. 
Koum-el-Hattam,  ii.  1141,  b. 
Koum-Ombos,  ii.  482,  a. 
Koumjaas,  656,  a. 
Koundoux,  ii.  41,  b. 

Kour,  89,  b. 

Kouskawoda,  999,  a. 
Koutchduk-LambatjU.  1 18,b. 
Koutschuk  - Txschekmetsche. 

ii.  697,  a. 

Koweik,  602,  a. 

Koyunjik,  ii.  334,a;  ii.  438,  a. 
Krainburg,  ii.  129,  a. 

Krato,  700,  a. 

Kratxova,  ii.  60,  b. 
Kremidhi,  842,  a. 

Krevala,  ii.  959,  a. 

Krio,  Cape,  452,  b ; 638,  a. 
Kriti,  703,  a. 

Kriu-metopon,  Prom.,  ii. 
1112,  a. 

Kronia,  ii,  1040,  a. 

Krusi,  668,  b. 

Kshatriyas,  570, a ; ii.  1333,b. 
Kuban,  336,  a ; 687,  b ; 1058, 
b;  ii.  587, a;  ii.  1258,  b. 
Kudremalai,  ii,  1091,  b. 
Kujah,  362,  b. 

Viujo,  666,  b;  ii.  1217,  a. 
KugaVnik,  1031,  b. 
Kuh-i-Kuh,  7,  a. 

Kuik,  594,  b, 

Kukla,  730,  a ; ii.  548,  a. 
Kula,  ii.  626,  b. 

Kulaat  -ed-  Dammim, 

529,  b. 

Kulakia,  596,  a. 
Kulat-el-Mudik,  152,  a. 
Kulat  Ihn  Ma'an,  189,  a. 
Kutat,  Ibn  Ma'an,  ii.  63,  b. 
Kulei  Hissar,  ii.  227,  b. 
Kulle-bagdschessi,  424,  b. 
Kulogli,  ii.  682,  a. 

Kttlpa,  642,  a ; ii.  3,  b. 
Kuluri,  ii.  877,  a. 
Kum-Firux,  188,b. 

Kuma,  ii.  68,  a ; ii.  1260,  b. 
Kumani,  Paleokastro  of,  ii. 
130,  a. 

Kumanovo,  771,  b ; ii.  243,  b. 
Kumaras,  364,  b. 

Kumaro,  1022,  b. 

Kunawat,  ii.  1219,  a. 
Kundara,  329,  b. 

Kundura,  850,  a. 

Kundux,  364,  a ; 364,  b : 

754,  a. 

Kunjak,  ii.  12,  a. 

Kunupeli,  816,  b ; 1 107,  b. 
Kiinxen,  ii.  690,  b. 

Kur,  559, a;  571,  b ; 737,  b. 
Kur-ab,  737,  b. 

Karachi,  ii.  47,  b ; ii.  559, 
a. 

Kur  bah,  720,  b. 

Kurdistan,  244,  b ; 320,  a ; 

612,  a;  672,  b. 

Kurds,  516,  b. 

Kurgh  Dagh,  ii.  245,  b. 
Kurghan~Tippa,  ii.  506,  a. 
Kurisches  Haff,  ii.  460,  b. 
Kuriyat-el-anub,  824,  b. 
Kurko,  694,  a ; ii.  357,  a. 
Kurmel,  521,  a ; 

Kurna,  686,  b. 

Kurnub,  ii.  1 134,  b. 
Kurt-aga,  484,  a ; 1028,  a. 
Kurte  Ardschisch,  1101,  a. 
Kurtzolari,  804,  b. 

Kurudere,  341,  b. 
Kurutchesme,  424,  a. 
Kuryet-el-' Enab,  ii.  104,  b. 
Kuryet-el-Gat,  978,  b. 
Kushunlu  Tepe,  579,  a. 


Kusieh,  721,  a. 

Kustar,  ii.  1220,  b. 

Kusr  Hajla,  396,  a. 

Kuss,  160,  a. 

Kutahiyah,  697,  b ; 776,  b. 
Kutais,  721,  a. 

Kutchulan,  641,  b. 

Kutjuk  Kara~Su,  849,  b. 
Kulschuk  Kainardsjik,  ii. 
536,  a. 

Kutschuk  Meinder,  577,  a. 
Kuttag,  ii.  555,  a. 
Kutufarina,  ii.  309,  b. 
Kutxopodhi,  ii.  889,  b. 
Kuvela,  ii.  341,  b. 

KUUk  Tep,  ii.  7i,  a. 
Kyparissia,  380,  b. 
Kyparisso,  ii.  1084,  b. 

Kyra,  579,  b. 

Kyradhes,  978,  b. 

Kyveri,  987,  a. 


La  BaHexa,  250,  b. 

La  Beaumette,  7.56,  b. 

La  Brosse,  ii.  642,  b. 

La  Caffarella,  105,  b. 

La  Caillole,  107,  b. 

/.a  Calera,  720,  a. 

La  Cava  delV  Aglio,  103,  b. 
La  Chaise,  565,  b. 

La  Cittadella,  848,  b. 

La  Civita,  803,  a. 

La  Colonna,  ii.  105,  a. 

La  Combe,  488,  b. 

La  Cortinella,  343,  a. 

La  Corufla,  430,  a. 

La  Cousiniere,  696,  b. 

La  Crau,  ii.  124,  a. 

Im  Foresta,  6,  a. 

La  Gajola,  495,  b. 

La  Linde,  177,  a. 

La  Manche,  708,  b. 

La  Medulas,  250,  a. 
L«i»o//a,ii.210,a;  ii.706,b. 
La  Punta,  23,  b. 
ii.  /.a  .Ko/owt/a,  ii.  210,  a. 

La  Riccia,  211,  b. 

La  Roca,i\.  1 15,  b;  ii.  667,  a. 
La  Serra,  343,  a. 

La  Torretta,  ii.  644,  b. 

La  Tuille,  214,  b. 

La  Ville  Auxerre,  613,  a. 

La  Villeneuve,  443,  a. 
Laara,  321,  a ; ii.  253,  b. 
L'Arek,  ii.  471,  a. 

Labecia,  ii.  284,  b. 

Laberus,  ii.  101,  b. 

Labicum,  ii.  690,  b. 
Laborini,  Campi,  497,  a. 
Labotas,  ii.  1075,  b. 

Labus,  or  Labutas,  ii.  554,  a. 
Lacedaemon,  ii.  1024,  b. 
Lacedogna,  172,  a:  ii.  896, b; 

ii.  1293,  a. 

Laciadae,  326,  a. 
Laconimurgis,  Constantia 
Julia,  583,  a. 

Lacter,  694,  b. 

Lacus  Pastorum,  or  Pasto- 
ris  (Rome),  ii.  828,  a. 
Laxtakh,  ii.  50,  a. 

Ladenburg,  ii.  217,  a. 

Ladik,  ii.  122,  a. 

Ladikiyeh,  ii.  123,  b. 
Ladoceia,  192,  b. 

Laea,  733,  b. 

Laeron,  933,  b. 
Laestrygones,  ii.  515,  b. 
Laevae,  Aquae,  168,  b. 
Lagan,  ii,  203,  a. 

Lagni,  197,  b. 

Lagno,  495,  a. 

Lagnus  Sinus,  ii.  460,  b. 
Lago  d'Averno,  350,  b, 

Lago  d'Iseo,  497,  b. 

Lago  di  Albano,  91,  a. 

Lago  di  Casliglione,  162,  b. 
Lago  di  Fusaro,  20,  a ; 495, 
b. 

Lago  di  Garda,  389,  a. 

Lago  di  P atria,  495,  a,  b. 
J.ago  di  Vico,  623,  b. 
Lagonisi,  or  Lagussa,  331, 

[ Lagos  Burn,  403,  b. 


Lagous,  ii.  228,  a, 

Lahn,  ii.  144,  b. 

Lahore,  ii.  902,  b. 

Laii,  609,  b. 

Laisse,  ii.  146,  b. 

Lakena,  ii.  116,  b. 

Lamas,  617,  b. 

Lamas,  or  Lamuxo,  ii.  1 19,  a. 
Larnato,  450,  a : 1070,  b : ii. 
117,  b. 

Lambach,  ii.  1110,  b. 
Lambaesa,  ii.  455,  a. 
Lambardo,  ii.  63,  b. 
Lambay  Island,  ii.  192,  b. 
Lambiri,  ii.  717,  a. 
Lambrino,  804,  b. 

Lambro,  ii.  1 17,  a. 
Lametium,  451,  a. 

Lametus,  450,  a ; 1070,  b : 
ii.  117,  b. 

Lamia,  ii.  1170,  a. 

Lamiani,  Horti  (Rome),  ii. 
826,  a. 

Laminium,  .525,  a. 

Lamlum,  362,  b. 

Lamorika,  .331,  a. 
Lampedusa,  ii.  205,  a. 
Lamptra,  331,  a. 

Lamsaki,  ii.  1 19,  a. 

Lamus,  617,  b. 

Lanark,  750,  a ; 1 090,  b. 
Lancaster,  ii.  204,  b. 

Lance,  250,  b. 

Lanchester,  630,  b ; 830,  b. 
Lanciano,  150,  a ; 916,  a. 
Lanciati,  249,  b. 

Landrone,  ii.  1312,  b. 

Land's  End,  386,  a ; 963,  b. 
Landsdi,  738,  b. 

Langadhia,  ii.  1245,  a. 
Langeia,  634,  a. 

Langiana,  744,  b. 

Langobriga,  ii.  220,  b. 
Langon,  17,  a. 

Langres,  134,  b. 

Lanxarate  Sia  Clara, 

678,  b. 

Lanxarote,  906,  b. 

Lanxerote,  ii.  678,  b. 

Lao,  ii,  209,  b. 

Lao,  or  Laino,  ii.  149,  b. 
Laodicea,  239,  a. 

Laodiceia,  Scabiosa,  ii.  1076, 

a. 

Laoussa,  812,  b. 

Lapathus,  ii.  1170,  a. 
Lapethus,  730,  a. 
Laphystium,  103.5,  b. 
Lapicini,  ii.  187,  b. 

Lapis  Manalis  (Rome),  ii. 
820,  b. 

Lapithas,  817,  b. 

Lapitho,  or  Lapta,  7.30,  a; 
ii.  123. 

Lappa,  or  Lampa,  70-5,  b. 
Ear,  169,  b;  ii.  716,  a. 
Larache,  ii.  1195,  a. 
Laraiche,  ii.  293,  a. 

Laranda,  .508,  o ; 617,  b j ii. 
222,  b. 

Larbuss,  ii.  125,  b. 

Larenda,  ii.  125,  a. 

Lares  Permarini,  Temple  of 
the  (Rome),  ii.  835,  b. 
Largitxen,  ii.  125,  b. 
Lariccia,  ii.  1290,  a. 

Larice,  ii.  47,  a. 

Lat  ino  Vecchio,  ii.  125,  b. 
Larinum,  167,  a ; 916,  a. 
Larissa,  ii.  1076,  a ; ii.  1170, 
a ; ii.  1220,  a. 

Laristan,  520,  b. 

Larisus,  14,  a. 

Larnaki,  596,  a. 

Larnika,  628,  b. 

Larnum,  ii.  115,  b. 

Larolum,  ii.  1317,  b. 
Larraga,  ii.  1105,  b. 

Larum  Ruralium,  Vicus 
(Rome),  ii.  811,  a. 
Larymna,  ii.  202,  b. 
Larysium,  1022,  b. 

Las,  ii.  1 12,  b. 

Las  Ventasde  Caparra,b0Z, 

b. 

Lasion,  821,  a. 

Laspi,  ii.  1112,  a. 


Lasthenes,  or  Leosthenes 
Sinus,  424,  a. 

Lastigi,  583,  a. 

Laterani,  Palace  of  tli6 
(Rome),  ii.  818,  b. 
Lathon,  733,  b. 

Latiano,  474,  b. 

Latiaris,  Hill  (Rome),  ii. 
830,  a. 

Latina,  Porta  (Rome),  ii. 

760,  b. 

Lato,  486,  a. 

Latobici,  ii.  542,  a. 
Latopolis,  46,  a. 

Latvia,  886,  a. 

Latxata,  566,  a. 

Lavagna,  ii.  188,  a. 
Lauenburg,  ii.  107,  a. 
Lavenxa,  857,  a. 

Lavernalis,  Porta  (Rome), 
ii.  755,  a. 

Laverus,  ii.  16,  a. 
Laviniasene,  507,  b. 

Lavisse,  628,  a. 

Laumellum,  ii.  1287,  b:  ii. 

1288,  a. 

Lavra,  23,  a. 

Laureacum,  ii.  448,  a. 
Laureate,  748,  a. 

Lauretum  (Rome),  ii.  810,  a. 
Laury,  ii.  149,  b. 

Laus,  ii.  209,  b ; ii.  1287,  a. 
Laus  Pompeia,  ii.  1287,  a. 
Lausanne,  ii.  150,  b. 
Lauterburg,  653,  b. 

Lautolae  (Rome),  ii.  813,  a. 
Lautumiae  (Rome),  ii.787,b. 
Lauxac,  388,  b. 

Laxincxe,  ii.  1313,  b. 
Laybach,  49,  a : ii.  403,  b ; 

ii.461,b. 

Lazi,  643,  a. 

Laxians,  ii.  151,  a. 

Le  Boulu,  ii.  1034,  a. 

Le  Canet,  911,  b. 
ii.  Le  Casteile,  563,  a. 

Le  Ciitrexxe,  926,  a. 

Le  Colonne,  391,  a. 

Le  Fau,  900,  b. 

Le  Ga,  980,  a. 

Le  Galaxxe,  ii.  1292,  b. 

Le  Grotte,  30,  a. 

Le  Grotte  a Mare,  719,  a ; ii. 
628,  b. 

Le  Mofete,  127,  b. 

Le  Murelle,  ii.  697,  a. 

Leban,  ii.  152,  b. 

Lebanon,  M.,  ii.  173,  a. 
Lebda,  ii.  162,  a. 

Leben,  705,  b. 

Lebrija,  ii.  394,  b. 

Lebuni,  933,  a. 

Lecce,  95,  a ; ii.  216,  b. 

Lech,  340,  b ; ii.  182,  b. 

Leche,  ii.  205,  b. 

Leches,  ii.  1321,  b. 
Leckenheim,  561,  b. 

Leckham,  ii.  1278,  b. 
Lecticariorum,  Castra 
(Rome),  ii.  842,  a. 
Lectoure,  ii.  115,  a. 

Leda,  ii.  162,  b. 

Ledon,  ii.  604,  b. 

Ledus,  ii.  972,  a. 

Leersum,  ii.  167,  b. 

Lefka,  ii.  172,  a. 

Lefka,  or  Lafka,  13,  b. 

Lefke,  405,  b:  971,  a;  ii. 
168,  a. 

Lefkimo,  669,  b. 

Lefkosia,  ii.  171,  b. 

Lefta,  81 1,  a. 

L^theridka,  ii.  1034,  b. 
Lefthero-Khori,  849,  a. 
Lejtro,  ii.  172,  b. 

Legae,  90,  a. 

Legem,  ii.  1196,  a. 

Leghistan,  89,  b. 

Legnano,  907,  a;  ii.  1287,  b. 
Legrana,  ii.  149,  a. 

Legum,  or  Letum,  ii.  987,  a. 
Legune,  or  el-Lejjun,  ii. 
153,  b. 

Leibethrium,412,  b;  1035,  b. 
Leicester,  -571,  a ; ii.  692,  b. 
Leiden,  912,  a ; ii.  214,  b. 
Leimone,  ii.  1170,  a. 
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Leinster,  ii.  16,  a. 
Leintu'ardine,  428,  b. 
Leipsydrium,  326,  b. 
Leipzig,  ii.  217,  b. 

Lekhonia,  ii.  414,  a 
Lelantum,  871,  b. 

Lelegee,  C,  b. 

Leman  Lake,  ii.  155,  b. 
Lemavi,  933,  a. 
l.emba,  ii.  117,  b. 

Lemene,  ii.  1275,  a. 

Leminc,  Mont,  ii.  155,  b. 
Lemovices,  173,  a;  218,  b. 
Lemta,  ii.  161,  b. 

Lenaeum  (Athens),  300,  b. 
Lenidhi,  729,  a. 

Lentia,  ii.  448,  a. 

Lens,  ii.  1308,  a. 

Lentini,  ii.  158,  a;  ii.  987,  a. 
Leodhoro,  ii.  266,  b. 

Leon,  250,  b : ii.  153,  b ; ii. 
1105,  b. 

Leonardo,  Fiume  di  S.,  ii. 

986,  a;  ii.  1130,  b. 
I.eondari,  ii.  172,  b ; ii.  254, 
b. 

I^eone,  Castel,  ii.  1041,  a. 
Leone,  Monte,  ii.  1225,  a ; ii. 
1295,  a. 

Leonessa,  6,  a. 

Leonica,  807,  b. 

Leontes,  ii.  606,  b. 

Leontini,  ii.  987,  a. 
Leontium,  14,  b. 
Leontopolis,  47,  b. 
Leontopolite  Nome,  39,  b. 
Leopus,  413,  b. 

Lepanto,  ii.  402,  b. 

Lepanto,  Gulf  of  , 673,  b. 
Lepe,  ii.  116,  a. 

Lepe  di  Ronda,  ii.  33,  a. 
Lepreum,  821,  b. 

Lepsina,  812,  b. 

Leptis,  68,  a. 

Leptis  Magna,  ii.  1081,  a. 
Ler,  933,  b. 

Lerici,  ii.  188,  a. 

Lerida,  ii.  31,  b. 

T.erins,  ii.  163,  a. 

Lerissae,  53,  a. 

Leros,  485,  a. 

Leros,  ii.  164,  a. 

Les  Chaberles  Montoison, 
592,  a. 

Lesa,  ii.  1,  b ; ii.  912,  a. 
Lesch,  ii.  197,  a. 

Leser,  ii.  167,  a. 

I^esghi,  ii.  153,  b. 

I. eshkerreh,  338,  a. 

Lesina,  ii.  37,  a ; ii.  589,  b. 
Lesina,  Lago  di,  167,  a ; 454, 

a. 

Lesser  Zab,  509,  b. 
Lesitanae,  Aquae,  ii.  1196, a. 
Lesta,  Monte  di,  ii.  197,  b. 
Lete,  ii.  384,  a. 

Letopolite  Nome,  39,  b. 
Letrini,  821,  a. 

Lettichany,  ii.  157,  b. 
Levant,  or  Titan,  TIsle,  du 
ii.  1037,  a. 

Levantina  Val,  ii.  161,  a. 
Levanzo,  32,  a ; 455,  a. 
Leuca,  474,  b. 

Leuca,  ii.  167,  b. 

J. euca,  Capo  di,  474,  b. 
Leuca,  Capo  Sta  Maria  di, 

ii.  4,  b. 

Leucae,  405,  b. 

Leucas,  4,  a ; 10,  a. 
Leucasia,  ii.  342,  a. 
Leucasium,  193,  a. 

Leucate,  E’tang  de,  ii. 
1023,  a. 

Leucates,  ii.  168,  b. 

Leuce,  20,  b ; 456,  a. 

Lettce  Come,  ii.  283,  a. 
Leucimme,  669,  b. 
Leucogaeus,  Collis,  495,  b. 
Leucolla,  730,  a. 

Leuconia,  ii.  171,  a. 
Leucopetra,  447,  a. 
Leucosia,  730,  a ; ii.  210,  a ; 
ii.  901,  b. 

Leucosyri,  ii.  658,  b. 

Leuctra,  192,  b;  ii.  112,  b. 
Leuctrum,  17,  a. 


Levetzova,  708,  b. 

Levidhi,  823,  a. 

Levke,  ii.  168,  a. 

Leuni,  ii.  1310,  b. 

Levoni,  ii.  927,  a. 

Leyden,  646,  a. 

Leynas,  655,  a. 

Leytonstone,  794,  b. 

Leyva,  347,  a. 

Lez,  ii.  153,  a ; ii.  972,  a. 
Lezuza,  582,  a;  ii.  174,  b. 

Li  Brioni,  ii.  74,  a. 

Li  Gain,  495,  b. 

Liamone,  691,  a. 

Libana,  582,  a. 

Libarium,  ii.  183,  b. 
Libarna,  ii.  188,  a. 
Libarnum,  ii.  1296,  b. 

Liber  and  Libera,  Temple  of 
(Rome),  ii.  816,  b. 
Libertas,  Temple  of  (Rome), 
ii.  811,a. 

Libisosia,  582,  a. 
Libitinensis,  Porta  (Rome), 
ii.  757,  a. 

Liboius,  ii.  16,  a. 

Libokhovo,  1024,  a. 

Libunca,  934,  b. 

Libya,  Lake,  ii.  1081,  a. 
Libyarchae,  ii.  278,  a. 
Licata,  805,  a. 

Licatii,  ii.  1310,  b. 
Licchiano,  635,  b. 

Licenza,  774,  a. 

Licnini,  691,  b. 

Licodia,  Sta  Maria  di,  61,  a. 
Licogas,  Bois  de,  ii.  205,  b. 
Licosa,  Punt  a della,  ii.  171, 
b ; ii.662,  a. 

Licosa,  Punta  di,  ii.  210,  a : 
ii.  514,  b. 

Licus,  340,  b ; ii.  1310,  b. 
Lide,  519,  a. 

Liegnitz,  ii.  215,  a. 

Lienz,  ii.  203,  a. 

Liesina,  ii.  589,  b. 

Lietzen,  922,  b. 

L^^,  ii.  16,  a. 

Ligagnan,  465,  b. 

Ligea,  451,  a. 

Lignidus,  ii.  1298,  b. 

Ligor,  ii.  1334,  a. 

Lilaea,  ii.  604,  b. 

Ltlbourn,  ii.  1232,  b. 

Lille  Belt,  ii.  460,  b. 
Lillebonne,  429,  a ; 480,  b. 
Lima,  583,  a ; 933,  a. 

Lima,  Ponte  de,  934,  a. 
Limaea,  583,  a. 

Liman  Eaim,  ii.  471,  a. 
Limasol,  Old,  118,  b;  730,  a. 
Limburg,  799,  a. 

Limene,  474,  b. 

Limenia,  730,  a. 

Limenia,  ii.  671,  a. 

Limia,  934,  a. 

Limias,  933,  a. 

Limici,  933,  a. 

Limna,  ii.  191,  a. 

Limnae,  ii.  345,  b. 

Limnae  (Athens),  303,  a. 
Limnaea,  10,  b ; ii.  1170,  a. 
Limni,  31 , a ; 32,  b. 

Limoges,  341,  b ; ii.  157,  a. 
Limon,  495,  b. 

Liniosa,  ii.  715,  b. 

Limousin,  ii.  157,  a. 
Limyrica,  ii,  47,  a. 

Linares,  ii.  1001,  a. 

Lincoln,  442,  a ; ii.  193,  b. 
Lincolnshire,  902,  b. 

Lindau,  ii.  1115,  b. 

Lindos,  ii.  193,  b. 

Lindum,  442,  a. 

Lindus,  ii.  713,  b. 
Linlithgow,  750,  a. 

Linstoc  Castle,  ii.  473,  a. 
Linz,  ii.  157,  b. 

Liogesi,  332,  b. 

Lion,  Golfe  du,  971 , a. 
Lionardo,  Fiume,  S.  1069, 
a. 

Lionda,  Punta  di,  ii,  157,  b. 
Lionti,  ii.  494,  a. 

Liopcsi,  ii.  1213,  a. 

Liosia,  330,  b. 

Lipara,  51,  a. 


Lipari,  51,  a ; ii.  194,  b. 
Lipari  Islands,  51,  a. 

Lippe,  444,  b;  471,  a:  ii. 
217,  b. 

Lippspringe,  ii.  1133,  b. 
Lipso,  30,  a ; ii.  161,  b. 
Lipsokutali,  ii.  878,  a. 
Liquentia,  ii,  1275,  a. 

Lisboa,  ii.  474,  a. 

Lisbon,  ii.  474,  a. 

Lisieux,  429,  a ; ii.  173,  a : 
ii.  449,  b. 

Lissa,  ii.  1,  b ; ii.  37,  a. 
Lissa,  ii.  68,  a;  ii.  37,  a. 
Lissan-el-Kahpe,  ii.  921,  a. 
Lisse,  ii.  167,  a. 

Lissus,  705,  b ; 748,  a. 

Lista,  6,  b. 

Litana  Silva,  417,  a. 

Litany,  ii.  158,  a. 

Literna  Palus,  495,  a,  b. 
Liternus,  495,  a. 

Liihadha,  871,  a ; 583,  b. 
Lithrus,  ii.  658,  b. 
Lithuania,  ii.  30,  a. 
Litokhoro,  827,  b ; ii.  174,  b; 

ii.  479,  b ; ii.  630,  a. 
Littamo,  1 1 1 , a. 

Little  Altai,  138,  a. 
Littleborough,  ii.  948,  a. 
Little  Chesters,  ii.  12.56,  b. 
Lilubium,  ii.  188,  a. 

Livadhi,  413,  b ; ii.  516.  a ; 
ii.  689,  a. 

Livadhia,  ii.  151,  a. 
Livadhostra,  706,  a. 
Livanates,  728,  a. 

Livanitis,  ii.  470,  a. 

LjuAinje,  1003,  b. 

Liven-dael,  ii.  167,  b. 
Livenza,  ii.  196,  a ; ii.  1275, 
a. 

Liviae,  Porticus  (Rome), 
ii.  827,  b. 

Livorno,  ii.  175,  b;  ii.  1296, 

a. 

Livron,  ii.  175,  a. 

Lixuri,  ii.  533,  b. 

Lixus,  826,  a ; ii.  298,  a ; ii. 

297,  b;  ii.452,b;  ii.501,b. 
Lizard,  750,  a. 

Lizier,  St.,  656,  b. 

Lizizis,  744,  b. 
Llan-dewybrevy,  ii.  213,  b. 
Llobregat,  378,  b ; ii.  857,  a. 
Llobregat  Menor,  636,  a. 

Lo  Cantaro,  82,  a. 

Lobera,  ii.  964,  b. 

Lobetum,  ii.  198,  b. 

Locano,  450,  b. 

Loch  Corrib,  345,  a. 
Locobriga,  250,  a. 

Locras,  691,  a. 

Lodeve,  654,  b ; ii.  221 , b. 
Lodi  Vecchio,  ii.  150,  a;  ii. 
1287,  a. 

Logatecz,  ii.  204,  b. 

Logrono,  394,  a ; ii.  1259,  a. 
Lokr,  ii.  199,  a. 

Loire,  ii.  182,  b. 

Lombardy,  ii.  700,  a. 

Lomello,  ii.  146,  b ; ii.  1287, 
b;  ii.  1288,  a. 

Lomond,  Loch,  ii.  1252,  b. 
Long  Island,  ii.  1075,  b. 
Loncio,  111,  a. 

Loncium,  ii.  448,  a. 
Londaglio,  ii.  1288,  a. 
London,  ii.  203,  b. 

Longfield,  ii.  1253,  b. 
Longholm,  ii.  1231,  a. 

Longo,  634,  a. 

Zowgos,  597,  b ; ii.  1015,  a. 
Longovardho,  ii.  342,  b. 
Longu^,  ii.  718,  b. 

Lophis,  413,  a. 

Lorbus,  ii.  1 25,  b. 

Lorca,  816,  a. 

Lorch,  ii.  148,  b ; ii.  192,  a. 
Lorenzo  Guazzone,S  , 385,  a. 
Lorenzo,  Sierra  de,  ii.  14,  a. 
Lorium,  ii.  1 296,  a. 

Los  Santos,  ii.  964,  a. 

Lossie,  ii.  206,  a. 

Lostwiihiel,  ii.  1331,  a. 

Lot,  464,  a. 

Lot,  the,  ii.  474,  b. 


Loth,  ii.  206,  a. 

Lotophagi,  ii.  1081,  a. 
Loucopibra,  750,  a. 
Loussiatkhevi,  ii.  205,  b. 
Loxa,  ii,  .33,  a. 

Lozere,  920,  a. 

Lozere,  Mont,  ii.  166,  b. 
Luanci,  933,  a. 

Lubaeni,  933,  a. 

LUbeck,  ii.  276,  b. 

Luc,  488,  b. 

Luca,  ii.  1296,  b. 

Lucanus,  4.50,  b. 

Lucar  de  Barrameda,  798,  b. 
Lucar  la  Mayor,  S.,  186,  a. 
Lucca,  ii.  206,  a;  ii.  1296 
b. 

Lucenses,  Callaici,  932,  b. 
Lucentura,  655,  b. 

Lucera,  ii.  210,  b. 

Luceria,  167,  a. 

Lucia,  Fiume  di  Santa,  ii 
204,  a. 

Luciol  or  Luxiol,  ii.  205,  a. 
Luco,  ii.  212,  b. 

Luco  Bormani,  110,  a 
Lucretilis,  Mons,  156,  a. 
Lucrino,  Lago,  ii.  212,  a. 
Lucullus,  Gardens  of 
(Rome),  ii  832,  a. 

Luciis,  934,  b. 

Lucus  Angitiae,  ii.  282, a. 
Lucus  Asturum,  250,  b. 
Lucus  Augusti,  226,  a; 
934,  b. 

Lucus  Bormani,  ii.  188,  b. 
Ludlow,  428,  b. 

Ludus  Magnus  (Rome),  ii. 
828,  a. 

Ludus  Matutinus  et  Galli- 
cus  (Rome),  ii.  819,  a. 
Lufer  Su,  7.55,  b. 
Lugdunum,  646,  a. 
Lugdunum  Convenarum, 
389,  a. 

Lugnano,  417,  b. 

Lugo,  934,  b ; ii.  213,  a ; ii. 
282,  a. 

Lugudonec,  ii.  912,  a. 

Luki,  737,  a. 

Lukisi,  1 39,  b. 

Luku,  201,  a ; 726,  b. 
Lumone,  110,  a. 

Luinonem,  ii.  188,  b. 

Luna,  ii.  188,  b ; ii.  1296,  a. 
Luna,  Temple  of  (Rome), 
ii.  811,  a:  ii.  816,  a : ii. 
1296,  a. 

Lunarium,  ii.  11.5,  b. 
Luneburg,  ii.  173,  a. 

Lungo  Sardo,  ii.  911,  a,  b. 
Lungo  Sardo,  Porto  di,  ii. 
1200,  a. 

Lungones,  249,  b ; 250,  b. 
Luni,  ii.  188, b;  ii.  215,  a: 
ii.  1296,  a. 

Lupad,  ii.  717,  a. 

Lupatia,  167,  b. 

Lupatia,  Sub,  iL  1293,  a. 
Lupercal  (Rome),  ii.  802, b. 
Lupia,  444,  b. 

Lupiae,  474,  b. 

Lupta,  ii.  217,  b. 

Lusatia,  ii.  962,  a. 

Lusi,  193,  a. 

Lusjna,  ii.  287,  a. 

Luso,  ii.  856,  b. 

Lusones,  581,  b. 

Lutraki,  685,  b. 

LUvir,n. 

Luxeuil,  ii.  222,  a. 

Luxor,  ii.  1140,  b. 

Luz,  .396,  b. 

Luzzara,  ii.  4.52,  b. 
l.'v'ghor,  ii.  168,  a. 
Lyblzadha,  509,  b ; ii.  1034, 
b. 

1 ycabettus,  255,  a. 
Lycabettus  (Athens),  .303,  b 
Lycaea,  193,  a. 

Lycastus,  ii.  658,  b. 

Lyceium  (Athens),  303,  b. 
Lychnidus,  756,  a ; ii.  36,  b. 
Lycoa,  192,  b. 

Lycopolis,  40,  a. 

Lycopolite  Nome,  40, 
Lycoreia,  ii.  605,  a. 
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L5’Comas,  8S8,  b. 

Lycosura,  192,  b. 

Lyctus,  705,  b. 

Lyciiria,  193,  a;  ii.  227,  a. 
Lycus,  189,  a;  455,  a;  ii. 
606,  a;  ii.  658,  bj  ii.  1209, 
a. 

Lydd,  778,  b. 

Lvdda,  ii.  532,  a,  b. 

Lydda,  3<i6,  b ; 778,  a. 
Lydia,  .560,  b ; ii.  987,  a. 
Lygovitxi,  ii.  352,  b. 
Lykodimo,  ii.  341,  b. 
Lykostmno,  1 005,  a ; ii.  237, 
a ; ii.  1124,b. 

Lykurio,  ii.  167,  a. 
laymen,  ii.  192,  b. 

Lymne,  ii.  155,  a. 
hympne,  442,  a. 

Lympiada,  1004,  a. 
Lyncestis,  ii.  236,  b ; ii. 
512,  a. 

Lynneloch,  ii.  205,  a. 

Lyon,  ii.  213,  b. 

Lyons,  Gulf  of , ii.  189,  a. 
Lyria,  807,  a. 

Lysicrates,  Choragic  Mo- 
nument of  (Athens),  291, 

a. 

Lysimachia,  64,  a ; 67,  a ; ii. 
1190,  a. 

Lysimelia  Palus,  ii.986,  a. 
Lystra,  770,  b. 

Lytarmis  Prom.,  ii.  232,  b. 
Lytto,  ii.  227,  a. 


Maagrammon,  ii.  1093,  b. 
Maarat,  222,  b. 

Maaren,  ii.  260,  b. 

Maarra,  222,  b. 

Maarsares,  362,  a. 

Maas,  ii.  372,  b. 

Maastricht,  ii.  6.57,  a. 
Mabny,  or  Mably,  ii.  413,  a. 
Maca  or  Masis,  li.  380,  b. 
Macae,  ii.  1081,  a. 

Magaka,  ii . 289,  b. 

Macalla,  451,  a, 

Macanitae,  ii.  299,  a. 
Macareae,  192,  b. 

Macaria,  729,  a ; 730,  a 
Macauley,  ii.  448,  a. 
Maccarese,  Torre  di,  914,  b, 
MacchurebI,  ii.  298,  b. 
Maccocalingae,  480,  b. 
Maccurae,  ii.  299,  a. 

Macela,  175,  b. 

Macella,  ii.986,b. 
Macellaro,  ii.  237,  b. 
MacellumLivianum(Rome), 
ii.  827,  a. 

Macellum  Magnum  (Rome), 
817,  b. 

Macerata,  ii.  629,  a ; ii. 
717,  b. 

Machaetegi,  ii.  943,  b. 
Machecoul,  ii.  693,  a. 
Macheiresis,  643,  a. 
Machelones,  643,  a. 
Machicaco,  Cape,  950,  a. 
Machures,  ii.  298,  b. 
Machusii,  ii.  298,  b. 
Macistus,  821,  b. 

Macolicum,  ii.  16,  a ; ii. 
101,  b. 

Macomades,  ii.  413,  a. 
Macon,  428,  b ; ii.  296,  a. 
Macopsisa,  ii.  912,  a. 
Macoraba,  181,  b. 

Macra,  ii.  187,  b. 

Macra  Come,  ii.  1170,  b 
Maori,  519,  b : 628,  a. 
Maori,  Bay  of,  ii.  1122,  b. 
Macrini,  691,  b. 

Macrobii,  58,  a. 

Macrones,  ii.  6-58,  b. 
Macynia,  67,  a. 

Macynium,  63,  b. 
Madagasoar,  ii.  329,  b. 
Maddalena,  Fiume  della,  ii. 
946,  b. 

Maddalena,  Isolu  della,  719, 
a;  ii.  601,a;  ii.  911,b. 
Maddaloni,  Monte  di,  ii. 
1207,  a. 

Madeba,  ii.  242,  b. 


INDEX. 


Madeira,,  314,  a;  346,  bj 
906,  b ; ii.  678,  b. 

Madiuni,  ii.  985,  b. 

Madonia,  Monte,  79,  b ; 

1051,  b ; ii.  98-5,  b. 
Madonia,  Monti  di,  ii.  413,  b. 
Madonna,  C..  128,  b. 
Madras,  228,  b;  ii.  47,  a; 
ii.  254,  a ; ii.  1017,  b ; ii. 
1019,  a;  ii.  1023,  b. 
Madrid,  525,  a. 

Madura,  ii.  365,  b. 
Maeandrus,  M.,  ii.  46,  b. 
Maecenas, House  of  (Rome), 
ii.  825,  b. 

Maecenatis,  Horti  (Rome), 
ii.  825,  a. 

Maedi,  ii.  1190,  a, 

Maedica,  ii.  1180,  a;  ii. 

1190,  b. 

Maenalia,  192,  b ; ii.  244,  a 
Maenalus,  192,  b. 

Maenaria,  8.57,  b. 

Maenia,  Columna  (Rome), 
ii.  785,  a. 

Maera,  192,  b, 

Maesoli,  ii.  47,  a, 

Maesolia,  480,  b ; ii.  47,  a. 
Maesolus,  ii.  46,  b ; ii.  47,  a; 

ii.  245,  a;  ii.  1247,  b. 
Mafrag,  218,  b. 

Magarsus,  617,  b. 

Magas,  ii.  253,  b. 

Magelli,  ii.  187,  b. 

Maggiore,  Lago,  ii.  1277,  b. 
Magharab-el-Meabes,  ii. 

584,  b. 

Magharat-el-Heabes,  ii. 

277,  b. 

Magi,  ii.  301,  b. 

Magilla,  ii.  1214,  b. 
Magliano,  ii.  1286,  a. 
Magnae,  ii.  1256,  b. 
Magnesia,  ii.  1170,  a,  b. 
Magnesia  ad  Sipylum,  239, 
b. 

Magni,  ii.  585, a. 

Magnisi,  ii.  985,  a. 

Magnus,  Portus,  ii.  297.  b. 
Mago,  374,  a. 

Magoras,  ii.  606,  b. 

Magra,  ii.  240,  a. 

Magrabi,  ii.  241,  a. 

Magreda,  496,  b. 

Maguelone,  Etang  de,  ii. 
1035,  a. 

Magugliano,  466,  a. 

Magula,  218,  b ; 328,  b ; ii. 

1024,  b;  ii.  1174,  a. 
Magusa,  ii.  283,  b ; ii.  284,  b. 
Mah-Sabadan,  369,  b ; ii. 
1050,  b. 

Maha-Nadi,  787,  a 
Mahadah,  ii.  277,  b. 

Mahalu,  607,  a. 

Mahanada,  ii.  1 247,  b. 
Mahanadi,  ii.  46,  b. 
Maharrakah,  Wady,  1063, 
b. 

Mahavali-Ganga,  ii.  1093, 

a. 

Mahavelle-Ganga,  974,  a. 
Mahh,  1004,  a. 

Mahee  Mountains,  ii.  332,  a. 
Mahi,  ii.  253,  b. 

Maida,  ii.  413,  a. 

Majdel  Anjar,  .599,  a. 
Maidstone,  ii.  1253,  b. 
Majella,  ii.  278,  b. 

Mujerdah,  68,  a. 

Main,  ii.  266,  a. 

Main,  the,  ii.  365,  b. 
Mainland,  ii.  1191,  a. 
Mainroth,  ii.  329,  a. 

Mainz,  ii.  368,  a. 

Majoroa,  373,  a. 

Lvlaito,  ii.  242,  b. 

Makar es,  ii.  406,  a 
Makariotissa,  1035,  b. 
MaAri,  804,b;  1003,  b. 
Makri,  Cape,  ii.  969,  a. 
Makrikhori,  811,  a. 
Makro-Teikho,  640,  a. 
Makronisi,  1034,  a. 
Makryplai,  ii.  341,  bj  ii. 

1191,  b. 

Makrysia,  ii.  1247,  b. 


Mala  Fortuna,  Altar  of 
(Rome),  ii.  826, b. 
Malacoa,  .342,  b j ii.  47,  a ; 

ii.  49,b;  ii.  577,  a. 
Malaooa,  Straits  of,  ii.  52,  a; 
ii.  254,  a. 

Malaei  Colon,  ii.  46,  b. 
Malaga,  ii.  254,  a. 

Malakasa,  330,  a. 

Malan,  C.,  ii.  254,  a. 
Vlalanga,  228,  b ; ii.  47,  a. 
Malathria,  779, a;  ii.  237,  a. 
Malatia,  ii.  322,  a. 

Malavella,  Caldas  de,  ii. 
115,  b. 

Malaxa,  163,  b. 

Malchubii,  ii.  298,  b. 
Maldon,Mb,  b. 

Maldysem,  ii.  182,  b. 

Malea,  192,  b. 

Malea  Mountains,  ii.  1093, a; 

ii.  1094,  a. 

Maleatis,  192,  b. 

Malececa,  ii.  220,  a. 
Malesina,  1025,  a. 
Malestraou,  ii.  295,  a. 
Vlaleum,  ii.  46,  b. 

Malevos,  201,  b. 

Malfatano,  Porto  di,  10-56,  b. 
Malfattano,  Porto,  ii.  911,  b. 
Malgara,  ii.  1012,  a. 

Malia,  197,  b. 

Malia,  ii.  254,  b. 

Maliapur,  ii.  255,  a. 

A/a^m  i/earf.420,  a;  ii.  1276,a. 
Mallen,  515,  a. 

Mallias,  Ad,  ii.  129-5,  a. 
Malloroa,  373,  a. 

Malloea,  ii.  1170,  a. 

Mallow,  ii.  101,  b. 

Malo,  ii.  256,  a. 

Malo,  St.,  720,  b. 

Malogniti,  811,b  ; ii.  167,  a. 
Malta,  ii.  320,  a. 

Malva,  67,  b;  317,  b;  ii. 
376,  a. 

Malum  Punicum,ad(Rome), 
ii.  831,  b. 

Malus,  ii.  309,  b. 

Mameda,  Sierra  de,  ii. 
307,  a. 

Mamertium,  451,  a. 

Mamilia,  Turris  (Rome),  ii. 
825,  a. 

Mamora,  376,  a. 

Mamuga,  ii.  1076,  a. 
Mamurga,  560,  b. 

Mamuri,  Clivus  (Rome),  ii. 
829,  b. 

Mamurius,  Statue  of 
(Rome),  ii.  829,  a. 
Mamurra,  House  of  (Rome), 
ii.  818,  a. 

Man,  Isle  of,  ii.  368,  b. 
Mana,  14,  a. 

Manaar,  642,  b. 

Manaar,  Bay  of,  ii.  46,  b. 
Manades,  ii.'l247,  b. 
Manaskherl,  ii.  265,  b. 
Manasseh,  Half-tribe  of,  ii. 
531,  a. 

Manasseh,  Tribe  of,  ii. 
530,  a. 

Manavgat,  617,  a. 

Manoester,  ii.  259, b. 
Manoha,  ii.491,  b. 
Manohester,  ii.  256,  b. 
Mancipium,  424,  b. 
Mandagara,  ii.  47,  a. 
Mandalae,  ii.  47,  b. 
Mandeure,  830,  b. 

Mandi/f,  871,  b;  988,  b. 
Mandria,  Casal  della,  ii. 
645,  b. 

Mandrum,  364, b. 

Manduria,  474,  b ; li.  1294,  a. 
Manduria,  ii.  259,  b ; ii. 
1294,  a. 

Manfredonia,  Gulf  of, 
166,  b. 

Mangalor,\\.  €75, b. 
Mangalore,  ii.  47,  a;  ii.  49, 
b ; ii.  380,  a. 
Manheim,b%\,h. 

Mani,  1Q22,  b. 

Manikyala,  ii.  47,  b:  ii. 
1115,  b. 


Manissa,  ii.  252,  b. 

Maniyas,  755,  a j ii.  355,  a ; 
ii.  643,  a. 

Manliana,  ii.  1296,  a. 

Mannu,  Capo,  687,  b ; ii. 
911, a. 

Manovfelseffly,  li.  368,  b. 
Manresa,  ii.  1,  b. 

Mans,  584,  a ; 772,  b. 
Mansilla,  250,  b. 

Mansio  Luco,  488,  b. 

Mansio  Vabincum,  488,  b. 
Manthyrea,  192,  b. 
Mantiane,  216,  b. 

Mantineia,  192,  b. 
Mantinice,  192,  b;  ii.  264,  b. 
Mantinum,  69 1, b. 

Mantotte,  ii.  365,  b. 
Mantova,  ii.  265,  a. 

Mantua,  525,  a. 

Manyez,  ii.  266,  b. 

Mar-  Ujvar,  ii.  556,  a. 
Marais  de  Foz,  le,  913,  a. 
Marakiah,  ii.  270,  b. 
Maratea,  407,  b;  ii.  210,3. 
Marateoa,  ii.  220,  a. 
Maratha,  193,  a. 
Marathesium,  ii.  413,  a. 
Marathia,  875,  a. 

Marathon,  330,  b. 
Marathona,  ii.  267,  b 
Marathonisi,  699,  a. 
Marathus,  560,  b;  ii.  605,  a ; 

ii.  606,  a;  ii.  1076,  a. 
Marathusa,  705,  b. 

Marbella,  ii.  881,  b. 
Marburg^i.  296,  b. 
Marcelli,Theatrum  (Rome), 
ii.  845,  a. 

Marcelliana,  In,  ii.  129-5,  a. 
Maroellina,  ii.  306,  b. 
Marcellus,  Theatre  of 
(Rome),  ii.  832, b. 

Maroh,  381,  a ; ii.  287,  a. 
Maroheville,  901,  a. 

Marciae,  934,  b. 
Marcianes,Basilica(Rome), 
ii.  839,a. 

Maroigliana  Veoohia,  714, 

a. 

Marciliana,  ii.  210,  b. 
Maroilianu,  656,b;  ii.  271, a. 
Mar 00,  San,  112,b. 
Marcodava,  744,  b. 
Mardastan,  ii.  272,  a. 
Mardin,  ii.  276,  a. 

Mardus,  320,  a. 

Mardyeni,  ii.  1019,  a. 

Mare  Creticum,  31,  b. 

Mare  Icarium,  31,  b. 

Mare  Myrtoum,  31,  b. 

Mare  Thracium,  31,  b. 
Mareb,  ii.  275, a;  ii.  284,  a; 

ii.  863,  b. 

Mares,  ii.  658,  b. 

Maretimo,  32,  a. 

Margana,  821,  a. 

Margg,  ii.  656,  b. 

Margiana,  146,  b. 

Marglian,  772,  b. 
Marguerite,  Sainte,  ii.  597,a. 
Margus,  ii.  4,  b ; ii.  243,  b. 
Mari,  ii.  277,  a. 

Maria  de  Ribaredonda,  S., 
347,  a. 

Maria  del  Campo,  582,  a. 
Maria,  Isola  di  Sta,  719,  a. 
Maria,  S.,  ii.  380,  a. 

Maria,  Sta.,  ii.  1290,  a. 
Mariaba,  ii.  283,  b ii.  284,  a. 
Mariame,  560,  b ; ii.  1076,  a. 
Mariana,  691,  b. 

Marianum,  691,  a,  b. 
Marianus,  367,  b. 

Mariasaal,  ii.  1312,  b. 
Maribba,  ii.  275,  b. 
Marinella,  Sta,  ii.  678,  b;  ii. 
1296,  a. 

Marines,  ii.  369,  b. 

Marino,  563,  b ; 896,  a. 
Mariolates,  417,  b ; 603,  a. 
Marios,  ii.  112.  b. 

Mariouth,  ii.  272,  b. 

Maris,  73,  a ; ii.  938,  b. 
Marisus,  744,  b. 

Maritza,  1 033,  a. 

Marium,  730,  a. 
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Marius,  Trophies  of  (Rome), 
ii.  827,  a. 

Mark,  ii.  270,  b ; ii.  494,  b. 
Mark  Zarten,  ii.  1101,  b. 
Murkah,  ii.  425,  b. 

Market  Weighton,  758,  a. 
Markhoula,  248,  b. 
Markopulo,  327,  b. 
Marmngen,  ii.  271,  b. 
Marmara,  111,  b. 

Marmara  or  Marmaria,  ii. 
491,  b. 

Marmariae,  374,  b. 
Marmariani,  ii.  1054,  a. 

ii.  1260,  b. 

Marmora,  ii.  670,  b ; ii. 
1195,  a. 

Marmora,  Sea  of,  ii.  671,  a. 
Marmorice,  ii.  626,  a. 
Marna,  ii.  256,  b. 

Mar  ne,  ii.  276,  b. 

Morocco,  409,  b ; 926,  a. 
Morocco, Empire  of,  ii.  296,b. 
Maroe,  ii.  1338,  b. 

Marogna,  ii.  278,  b. 

Maronea,  403,  b ; ii.  896,  b ; 
ii.  1190,  a. 

Maroneia,  331,  b ; ii.  1 190,  b. 
Maronias,  ii.  1076,  a. 

Maros,  ii.  938,  b. 

Morosch,  73,  a ; ii,  276,  b ; 

ii.  287,  a ; ii.  55.,  b. 
Marotin,  ii.  1208,  a. 
Marpessa,  Mt.,  ii.  553,  a. 
Marquiz,n.  b(S\,A. 
Marragiu,  Capo  di,  ii.  91 1,  a, 
Marrah,  222,  b. 

Marrana  del  /*a»fawo,896,a, 
Marro,  450,  a ; ii.  349,  a. 
Marruvium,  6,  b. 
Mars-el-Kibir,  ii.  253,  a. 
Mars,  Temple  of  (Rome), 
ii.  819,  b ; ii.  834,  b 
Mars  Ultor,  Temple  of 
(Rome),  ii.  770,  a;  ii. 
799,  b. 

Marsa-al-Halal,  733,  b. 
Marsa  Kibir,  ii.  297,  b. 
Marsa  So/lom,  732,  a. 

Marsa  Sousa,  733,  b. 

Marsa  Sousah,  162,  a. 

Marsa  Zaffran,  242,  b. 
Marsa  Zeiloun,  127,  b. 
Marsah  Saloum,  ii.  277,  b. 
Marsala,  ii.  189,  b. 

Marsala,  Fiume  di,  ii.  985, 
b. 

Marseille,  92,  b;  ii.  290,  a. 
Marses,  .362,  a. 

Marsico  Vetere,  3,  b. 
Marsyabae,  ii,  2133,  b. 
Marsyas,  Statue  of  (Rome), 
ii,  785,  b. 

Marta,  857,  a. 

Marta,  857,  a ; ii.  286,  a ; ii. 
1297,  b. 

Martaban,  ii.  533,  a. 
Martaban,  Gulf  of  , ii.  52,  a. 
Martara  FI.,  Ad,  ii.  1296,  a. 
Marteiii,  181,  a. 

Martha,  ii.  1296,  a. 
Martignano,  Lagodi,  112,  a; 

856,  b ; 857,  a. 

Martigny,  1 10,  b ; ii.  462,  b. 
Martigues,  ii.  276,  b. 
Martin,  C.  St.,  ii.  642,  b. 
Martin,  Puerto  de  S.,ii.  1278, 

a. 

yiartinach,  ii.  462,  b. 

Martis,  Ad,  il.  1301,  a. 
Martis,  A^es  (Rome),  ii. 
835,  b. 

Martis,  Ara  (Rome),  ii.  835, 

b. 

Marlorell,  ii.  l,b;  ii.  115, 
b;  ii.  1122,  b. 

Martorris,  S.,  476,  a. 
Marios,  ii.  101,  a ; ii.  376,  b. 
Marvao,  ii.  306,  a. 

Marvoa,  ii.  219,  b. 

Marusi,  326,  b. 

Mar-zo,  Colie,  ii.  271,  a. 
Masalia,  ii.  49,  b- 
M.asani,  181,  a. 

IVIasclianae,  744,  b. 

Mases,  10-58,  a. 

Masices,  ii.  299,  a. 


Maslus,  Mons,  ii.  333,  b. 
Masor-a,  421,  b. 

Massa,  ii.  1301,  a. 

Massa  Marittima,  ii.  289,  a ; 
ii.  1285,  b. 

Massa  Yeternensis,  ii.  1285, 
b. 

Massabatica,  822,  b. 

Massaca,  or  Mazaga,  243,  a. 
Massacara,  ii.  912,  a. 
Massaei,  ii.  943,  b. 
Massaesylii,  68,  b. 
Massafran,  ii.  966,  b. 
Massagetae,  ii.  943, a. 
Masseure,  389,  a. 

Massylii,  68,  b. 

Mastaura,  ii.  295,  a. 

Mastico,  Cape,  609,  b. 
Mastusium,  ii.  1178,  a. 
Masulipatam,^h,b  ; iL  49, b, 
Masulipattana,  ii.  47,  a ; ii. 
245,  a. 

Malaju,  Cape,  ii.  859,  b. 
Matala,  ii.  29.5,  b. 

Matalia,  705,  b. 

Matapan,  C.,  ii.  1083,  b. 
Mataranga,  219,  b ; 616,  b. 
Matarieh,  1034,  b. 

Mataro,  ii.  1 1 5,  b. 

Matchin,  ii.  1237,  a. 

Mateo,  S.,  807,  a. 

Mateola,  167,  b. 

Mater  Matuta,  Temple  of 
(Rome),  ii,  814,  a. 

Matera,  167,  b ; ii.  295,  b. 
Materi,  ii.  917,  b. 

Maternum,  ii.  1297,  b. 
Mathia,  ii.  341,  b. 

Mathieu,  Points  St.,  1004,  a. 
Mathura,  ii.  47,  a. 

Matiani,  ii.  302,  a. 

Matidies,  Basilica  (Rome), 
ii.  839,  a. 

Matiene,  6,  b, 

Matilica,  ii.  296,  a. 

Matilica,  ii.  1317,  b. 

Matium,  705,  b. 

Matricem,  Ad,  748,  a. 
Matrini,  Vicus,  ii.  1297,  a. 
Matrinum,  ii.  628,  b. 
MairisDeum,  Aedes(  Rome), 
ii.  803,  b ; ii.  816,  b. 

Matter,  ii.  295,  b. 

Matuta  (Rome),  ii.  832,  b. 
Mavalipuram,  ii.  255,  a. 
Mavra  Litharia,  32,  b. 
Mavra-Neria,  ii.  318,  b;  ii. 
1218,  b. 

Maurensii,  ii.  299,  a. 

Mavria,  ii.  1221,  b. 

Maurice  Bourg  S.,  110,  b. 
Maurice,  St.,  392,  b. 
Maurienne,  977,  a ; ii.  306,  a. 
Mausoleum  (Rome),ii.837,b 
Mausta,  629,  a. 
Mavro-potamo,  137,  a. 
Mavro-Vuni,  322,  b. 
Mavromati,  ii.  338,  b ; ii. 
340,  a. 

Mauromolo,  ii.  601 , a. 
Mavropotami,  413,  a. 
Mavroxumeno,  ii.  342,  a. 
Maxentius,  Circus  of 
( Rome),  ii.  844,  b. 

Maxera,  1106,  a. 
Maximianopolis,  6-57, a;  ii. 

1190,b;  ii.  1299,  a. 

Mayfa,  Wady,  ii.  266,  a. 
Mayfah,  Wady,  ii.  245,  a. 
Maykiang,  ii.  1002,  b. 

Mayn,  355,  a. 

Mayo,  346,  a. 

Mazagan,  ii.  680,  b. 
Mazanderan,  1106,  a. 
Mazani,  ii.  541,  b. 

Mazari,  Punta  di,  ii.  473,  a- 
Mazarus,  ii.  985,  b. 

Mazeyne,  ii.  260,  a. 

Mazi,  1026,  b 
Mazices,  ii.  299,  a. 

Mazifun,  or  Marsifun,  ii. 
593,  b. 

Mazuna,  ii.  1042,  a. 
Mazzara,  ii.  299,  b. 
Mazxara,  Fiume  di,  ii. 

300,  a;  ii.985,b. 

Mearus,  933,  b. 


Meaux,  476,  b ; ii.  5,  b ; 
ii.  319,  a. 

Meca,  Val.de,  ii.  1254,  b. 
Mecca,  181,  b;  ii.  283,  b. 
Mecklenburg,  873,  b ; ii. 
324,  a. 

Medania,  152,  b. 

Medaura,  ii.  455,  a, 
Medeenet  Ashaysh,  310,  b. 
Medellin,  ii.  349,  a. 

Medeon,  10,  b | ii.  605,  a. 
Medghova,  18,  0. 

Medias,  Ad,  ii.  1288,  a;  ii. 
1290,  a. 

Medilli  or  Medellu-Adassi, 
ii.  164,  b. 

Medina  de  Rio  Seco,  ii. 
1121,  a. 

Medina  Sidonia,  239,  b. 
Medineh,  ii.  283,  b. 
Medinel-Aboo,  ii.  1140,  b. 
Medinet-el-  Fyoom,  225,  b. 
Medinet-Nimroud,  363,  b, 
Medingen,  ii.  302,  b. 
Mediolanum,  457,  b. 
Mediolum,  582,  a. 

Medion,  748,  a. 
Mediterranean  Sea,  ii.  57,  a. 
Medma,  448,  a. 

Midoc,  ii.  306,  a. 

Medocae,  ii.  917,  b. 
Medolino,  Golfo  di,  ii.74,  a. 
Meduacus,  ii.  1275^  a. 
Meduacus  Minor,  li.  1275,  a. 
Meduli,  173,  a. 

Mefitis,  Lucus  (Rome),  ii. 
826,  b. 

Megabari,  58,  a. 
Megalo-Kastron,  160,  b ; ii. 
296,  a. 

Megalo  Potamo,  323,  a ; ii. 

289,  bj  ii.SOO,  a. 
Megalonesi,  ii.  385,  b. 
Meganisi,  ii.  1090,  b. 
Meganicas,  13,  b. 

Megalia,  ii.  317,  a. 

Megaris  or  Megalia,  495,  b. 
Megarishuzzir , ii.  283,  b. 
Megiddo,  ii.  530,  b. 

Megisba,  L.,  ii.  1093,  b. 
Megistus,  ii.  717,  a. 

Megne,  566,  b ; ii.  244,  a. 
Mehadia,  744,  b, 
Mehatet-el-Haj,  197,  a. 
Mthediah,  376,  a 
Mejafurkin,  ii.  1208,  a. 
Mejdel,  ii.  245,  b. 

Mejerdah,  318,  a;  370,  b; 
371,  b. 

Meilichus,  13,  b. 

Meillan,  Chateau,  ii.  302,  b. 
Meinder,  ii.  243,  a. 

Meinet  Borja,  1050,  a. 
Meionis,  729,  a. 

Meiragttes,  169,  b. 

Meis,  ii.  1122,  b. 

Meissen,  il.  217,  b. 
Mekaberab,  ii.  307,  a. 
Mekka,  757,  a. 

Mekka  or  Mecca,  ii.  239,  a. 
Mekran,  982,  b. 

Melada,  ii.  37,  a. 

Melae,  ii.  896,  b. 

Melaena,  609,  b. 

Melaena,  Kara  Burnu,  ii. 
357,  a. 

Melaenae,  32S,  b j ii. 

1 158,  a ; ii.  1161,  a. 
Melaeneae,  193,  a. 
Melanchlaeni,  643,  a ; ii. 
917,  b. 

Melangeia,  192,  b. 
Melanippeia,  606,  b. 
Melankavi,  685,  a. 
Melantliius,  ii.  658,  b. 

Melas,  413,  a;  617,  a;  ii. 
538,  a ; ii.  986,  a ; ii.  1177, 
b ; ii.  1218,  b. 

Melasgerd,  ii.  265,  b. 
Melasso,  ii.  386,  a ; ii.559,  b. 
Meleagri,  Porticus  (Rome), 
ii.  837,  b. 

Meleda,  778,  b ; ii.  321,  b. 
Meleniko,  ii.  463,  b. 

Melet  Irmak,  ii.  318,  b. 
Melfa,  ii.  324,  a. 

Mclfort,  Loch,  ii,  205,  a. 


Meliboea,  ii.  1170,  a,  b. 
Melidhoni,  ii.  1085,  b. 
Melilah,  ii.  298,  a. 

Melilla,  ii.  8.58,  b. 
Melisburgis,  ii.  236,  b. 
Melissurgus,  ii.  236,  b ; 

ii.  322,  b. 

Melita,  ii.  37,  a. 

Melitaea,  ii.  1170,  a. 

Melite,  9,  b ; 325,  a ; ii. 
901,  b. 

Melite  (Athens),  301,  b. 
Meliteium,  669,  b. 

Melitene,  507,  b. 

Melitian  Gate  (Athens), 
263,  b. 

Melitsch  Chai,  393,  a. 

Mella,  ii.  317,  b. 

Mellay,  370,  b. 

Melleck,  ii.  537,  b. 
Mellisurgis,  ii.  384,  a. 
Melons,  Monte,  ii.  629,  a ; ii. 

645,  b;  ii.  lllO.b. 

Meloria,  857,  b. 

Melphes,  ii.  209,  b. 

Melrir,  317,  b;  342,  b. 
Melun,  ii.  322,  b. 

Memel,  ii.  917,  a. 

Mernnones,  60,  a. 

Memphite  Nome,  39,  b. 
Menaenum,  ii.987,  a. 
Menapia,  365,  a;  ii.  16,  a. 
Menapii,  ii.  16,  a. 
Menavgat-Su,  ii.  319,  a. 
Mtnde,  135,  a. 

Mendeli,  322,  a j 1021,  b ; ii. 
149,  a. 

Mendere~Su,  ii.  926,  b. 
Mendes,  39,  b. 

Mendesian  arm  of  the  Nile, 
ii.  433,  a. 

Mendesian  Nome,  39,  b. 
Mendiculeia,  ii.  32,  a. 
Mendoya,  250,  a ; ii.  417,  b. 
Menduria,  471,  a. 

Menduria  or  MerMreghora, 
ii.  2-57,  a. 

Menelaite  Nome,  39,  a. 
Menidhi,  326,  b. 

Menimen,  ii.  1124,  b. 

Meninx,  67,  b:  .591,  b;  ii. 
1081,  a. 

Menlaria,  655,  b. 
Mennodunum,  444,  a. 
Menoba,  368,  a. 

Menorca,  373,  a. 

Mensieh,  ii.  678,  a. 

Mentana,  ii.  444,  b. 
Mentelite  Nome,  39,  b. 
Mentesha,  ii.  386,  b. 
Mentone,  ii.  188,  b. 
Menuthias,  ii.  668,  a. 
Menzaleh,  1051,  a ; ii.  540,  b. 
Mephyla,  6,  a. 

Mequinenza,  ii.  463,  a. 

Mera,  412,  b. 

Meran,  ii.  1131,  a. 

Merawe,  ii.  396,  b. 
Mercury.Temple  of  (Rome), 
ii.  816,  b. 

Merghem  or  MerviUe,  ii. 
359,  a. 

Mergo,  ii.  1214,  b;  ii.  1312,  a. 
Merf  Ayun,  ii.  232,  b. 
Merida,  338,  b. 

Merij  Ibn  'Amir,  854,  b. 
Merinum,  167,  a. 
Merionethshire,  ii.  491,  a. 
Merk,  ii.  494,  b. 

Merkez-su,  ii.  1080,  a. 
Mermere,  ii.  670,  b. 

Mero,  933,  b ; ii.  300,  a. 
Meroe,  ii.  429,  b. 

Merora,  Waters  of,  ii.  520,  a. 
Meronda,  332,  b. 

Merovouli,  ii.  1160,  b. 

Mers  Irmak,  .595,  a. 

Mersey,  388,  b. 

Mertesi,  685,  a. 

Merlin,  ii.  1337,  b. 

Mertola,  ii.  220,  a;  iL  388, 
b. 

Merv,  147,  a. 

Merv  Rud,  ii.  274,  b. 

Merva,  934,  a. 

Merula,  ii.  187,  b. 

Merula,  ii.  331,  b. 
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Merum-Ruremonde,  ii.  300, 

b. 

Merut,  ii.  425,  b. 

Mesa,  ii.  1291,  b. 

Mesa  de  Asia,  247,  b. 
Mesagne,  474,  b ; ii.  338,  a. 
Mesaihuonu,  424,  a. 

Mese,  ii.  385,  b ; ii.  654,  b. 
Mese  or  Meze,  ii.  346,  a. 
Mesembria,  ii.  1190,  a. 
Meshech,  ii.  373,  a. 

Meshed  Ali,  362,  b. 
Mesheddixar,  ii.  256,  b. 
Mesima,  450,  a ; ii.  305,  b. 
Meskianah,  370,  b. 

Mesma,  450,  a. 

Mesobatene,  369,  b. 
Mesoboa,  193,  a. 
Mesochoron,  474,  b. 
Mesogaea,  322,  b. 

Mesoghia,  322,  b. 
Mesolonghi,  64,  a ; 810,  a ; 
ii.  641,  b. 

Mesorughi,  ii.  445,  b. 
Mesr-Wostani,  1045,  b. 
Messa-Vouno,  ii.  1160,  b. 
Messabatae,  ii.  1050,  b. 
Messapia,  474,  b ; ii.  203,  a. 
Messapium,  414,  a. 
Messelerius,Castel,  ii.  473,  b. 
Messina,  ii.  334,  a. 

Messis  or  Mensis,  ii.  370,  b. 
Mesta,  Port,  609,  b. 

Mtsve  or  Meves,  ii.  289,  b. 
Mesurata,  bS7,  b ; ii.  1 230,  b. 
Meta  Sudans  (Rome),  ii. 
809, b. 

Metagonitae,  ii.  298,  a ; ii. 
299,  a. 

MetagoniumProm.,  ii.297,  b. 
Metal  la,  ii.  912,  a. 

Metapa,  67,  a. 

Metauro  or  Metro,  ii.  348,  b. 
Metaurum,  451,  a. 

Metaurus,  4.50,  a. 

Meteibi,  ii.  917,  b. 

Metelino,  ii.  164,  b. 

Metella,  Tomb  of  Caecilia 
(Rome),  ii.  822,  a. 

Metelli,  Porticos  (Rome),ii. 
833,  b. 

Meteln,  ii.  305,  a. 

Meterees,  ii.  349,  a. 

Meihana,  ii.  349,  b. 

Methone,  ii.  346,  a;  ii.  1170, 

b. 

Methora,  ii.  48,  a. 

Methorici,  210,  b. 
Methydrium,  193,  a. 
Methymna,  705,  b ; ii.  165,  a. 
Metia,  Porta  (Rome),  ii. 
757,  b. 

Mellika,  ii.  3,b. 

Metronis,  Porta  (Rome), 
ii.  760,  b. 

Metroon  (Athens),  296,  b. 
Metropisti,  331,  b. 
Metropolis,  10,  b;  521,  a ; ii. 
1170,  a. 

Metropolitanus,  776,  a. 
Metulum,  ii.  3,  b. 

Metx,  779,  b ; ii.  305,  a. 
Metxovo,ii.  108, a ; ii.  1246,a. 
Mevania,  ii.  1301,  a;  ii. 
1317,  a. 

Mevaniola,  ii.  1317,  b. 
Mexalocha,  ii.  969,  a. 
Mexapho,  ii.  334,  a. 

Mexetlu,  ii.  1019,  b. 
Mexioumta,  ii.  421,  b. 

Mexxo,  810,  a. 

Miacum,  197,  b*,  -525,  a. 
Miafarakin,  ii.  1208,  b. 
Miafare  Kyn,  ii.  287,  a. 
Mica  Aurea  (Rome),  ii.  819, 
a. 

Micalitxa,  ii.  717,  a. 

Micaza,  ii.  551,  b. 

Michael,  Mount  St.,  963,  b. 
Michmash,  ii.  355,  a. 
Michmethah,  ii.  530,  a. 
Middlehy,  408,  a. 

Middlesex,  645,  a. 

Midea,  202,  b. 

Midhurst,  ii.  353,  a. 

Midjeh,  ii.  884,  a. 

Midland  Counties,  902,  b. 


INDEX. 


Midyan,  ii.  354,  b. 

Miera,  ii.  902,  a. 

Migalgara,  ii.  1012,  a. 

Migdol,  ii.  246,  a. 

Mignone,  857,  a ; ii.  .3.59,  b. 
Mignone,  River,  ii.  1296,  a. 
Migonium,  1022,  b. 

Mijares,  ii.  1241,  a. 
Mikanofxi,  614,  b. 

Milan,  ii.  303,  a. 

Milazxo,  ii.  384,  b. 

Milden,  ii.  360,  a. 

Milea,  ii.  574,  b. 

Miletus,  705,  b. 

Mileum,  ii.  455,  a. 

Miliana,  ii.  260,  a. 
Milliarium  Aureum(Rome), 
ii.  794,  b, 

Milo,  ii.  322,  b. 

Miltopae,  Statio,  474,  b. 
Mimisan,  ii.  998,  a. 

Minara,  ii.  630,  b. 

Mincio,  ii.  359,  a. 

Mineo,  ii.  326,  b ; ii.  987,  a. 
Minerva  Capta  (Rome),  ii. 
817,  a. 

Minerva  Chalcidica(Rome), 
ii.  838,  a. 

Minerva  Medica,  Temple  of 
(Rome),  ii.  826, b. 

Minerva,  Promontory  of,  ii. 
514,  b. 

Minerva,  Tempieof  (Rome), 
ii.  791,  b;  ii.  811, a;  ii. 
820,  b. 

Minervae,  Aedes  (Rome), 
ii.  799,  b. 

Minervae,  Castrum,  ii.  1294, 
a. 

Mingrelia,  602,  b ; ii.  260,  b. 
Minho,  502,  b ; ii.  359,  b. 
Minio,  857,  a. 

Minionem  FI.,  ii.  1296,  a. 
Minius,  502,  b. 

Minnagara,  ii.  47,  a. 

Minni,  215,  a. 

Minoa,  705,  b ; ii.  552,  b : 
ii.  1011,  a. 

Minorca,  373,  a. 

Minsk,  ii.  916,  a. 

Minthe,  817,  b. 

Mintro,  ii.  220,  a. 

Minturnae,  ii.  1290,  a. 
Minucia,  or  Minutia,  Porta 
(Rome),  ii.  755,  a. 
Minuciae,  Porticus  Frumen- 
taria  (Rome),  ii.  834, b. 
Minutiae,  Porticus  Vetus 
(Rome),  ii.  834,  b. 

Minyae,  181,  b, 

Miolans,  ii.  414,  b. 

MirabeUa,  ii.  896,  b. 
Mirabello,  Castel,  ii.  360,  b. 
Miraka,  1031,  b ; ii.  632,  a. 
Miramar,  ii.  473,  a. 
Miranda,  850,  a. 

Miranda  de  Ebro,  347,  a; 
770,  a. 

Mirandella,  ii.  631,  a. 
Mirandola,  643,  b. 

Miritxa,  ii.  507,  b. 

Mirobriga,  ii.  219,  b. 
Mirxa-Mombarrik,  '\\.  678,  a. 
Miseno,  Capo  di,  ii.  361,  b. 
Misenatiuin,  Castra  (Rome), 
ii.  828,  a. 

Misis,  618,  b. 

Missen  Head.  ii.  448,  b. 
Mistra,  ii.  1024,  b. 

Mistretta,  122,  a;  ii.  987,  a. 
Mithridatium,  931,  a. 
Mitranieh,  ii.  325,  a. 
Mitylen,  ii.  164,  b ; ii.  390,  b. 
M'lit,  778,  b. 

Mnemium,  57,  b. 

Mocha,  ii.  49,  b. 

Mochha,  ii.  675,  b. 

Mocissus,  508,  a 
Modena,  ii.  377,b;  ii.  1287,  a. 
Modgull,  ii.  36.5,  b. 

Modhia,  804,  b. 

Modica,  ii.  375,  b ; ii.  987, 
a. 

Modogalingae,  480,  b. 
Modomastite,  521 , a, 

Modon,  ii.  350,  a. 

Modura,  ii.  47,  a ; ii.  48,  a. 


Modutti,  ii.  1093,  b. 

Moesi,  ii.  367,  b. 

Mogador,  C.  1056,  a. 
Moghistan,  1030,  b. 
Moghostan,  520,  b. 
Mogh'rib-al-akxa,  ii.  296,  b. 
Moglena,  106,  a. 

Moglenitiho,  ii.  213,  a. 
Mogou,  ii.  996,  a. 

Mogrus,  ii.  658,  b. 

Moguer,  ii.  474,  a. 
Mohalidsh,  ii.  717,  a. 
Mojabra,  338,  a. 

Moigte  de  Broie,  ii.  246,  a. 
Moilah,  ii.  283,  b ; ii.  il34,b. 
Moirans,  ii.  371,  b. 

Mojur,  508,  a. 

Mokri,  248,  b. 

Moldavia,  628,  a ; 743,  b. 
Molfetta,  167,  a. 

Molibae,  59,  b. 

Molina,  582,  a ; ii.  1326,  a. 
Molivo,  ii.  165,  a. 
Molivopyrgo,  ii.  300,  a. 

Molo,  ii.  929,  a. 

Molochath,  67,  b;  317,  b. 
Mologeni,  ii.  943,  b. 
Mologhusta,  ii.  255,  b. 
Moloschnijawoda,  999,  b. 
Molpa,  ii.  209,  b ; ii.  324,  a. 
Molycreia,  ii.  203,  a. 
Molycreium,  67,  a. 

Monibuy,  Caldas  de,  ii.  115, 
b. 

Monaco,  93,  b ; 154,  a ; ii. 

188,  a ; ii.  369,  a. 

Monalus,  ii.  986,  a. 
Monasterace,  ii.  390,  a. 
Monasteri,  ii.561,  a. 
Monasterio,  ii.  1232,  b. 
Monclova,  343,  a ; ii.  460,  a. 
Monda,  ii.  376,  b. 

Mondego,  ii.  376,  b. 
Mondejar,  525,  a. 
Mondragon,  ii.  1233,  a. 
Mondragone,  ii.  290,  aj  ii. 

1008,  b;  ii.  1290,  a. 
Moneglia,  ii.  188,  b. 

Moneins,  ii.  369,  a. 
Monemvasia,  842,  a. 
Monemvasia,  Old,  842,  a. 
Monestier  or  Monetier,  ii. 
1033,  b. 

Moneta  (Rome),  ii.  828,  a. 
Monghir,  ii.  257,  a. 
Mongibello,  61,  a. 

Mongol  territory,  ii.  1134,  a. 
Mongri,  ii.  64,  a. 

Monheim,  ii.  1125,  b. 
Monmouth,  409,  b. 

Monopolifl  167,  a. 

Mons  Panachaicus,  13,  a. 
Mons  Silicis,  254,  b. 
Monselice,  254,  b. 
Mont-martin,  893,  b. 
Montalto,  907,  a ; ii.  1296,  a. 
Montanches,  ii.  1023,  b. 
Montaroxxi,  ii.  1103,  a. 
Montbrison,  169,  b. 

Monte  Affliano,  56,  b. 

Monte  Alburno,  94,  a. 

Monte  Cavo,  88,  b ; 91,  b. 
Monte  Comero,  718,  b.  Ajn, 
Monte  Cristo,  857,  b ; ii. 
a. 

Monte  d"  Oro,  799,  a, 

Monte  del  Hacho,  8,  a. 
Monte  di  Postiglione,  94,  a. 
Monte  di  San  Nicola,  49,  b. 
Monte  di  Sta  Croce,  343,  a. 
Monte  Fortino,  803,  a. 

Monte  Mayor,  ii.  1313,  b. 
Monte  Melone,  342,  b. 
Monte-Negro,  ii.  36,  a. 
Monte  Santo,  309,  a. 

Monte  Somma,  ii.  1301,  a. 
MontHimart,  577,  a. 
Montepolo,  ii.  1266,  a. 
Montereau,  654,  a. 
Monteroni,  ii.  1296,  a. 
Monteu,  ii.  188,  a. 

MonteU  di  Po,  ii.  53,  a. 
Montgomeryshire,  ii.  491,  a. 
Monti  Albani,  91,  b. 

Monti  della  Sibilla,  156,  a ; 
902,  a. 

Monti  di  Leonessa,  6,  a. 


Monti  Lepini,  91,  b. 
Monticelli,  687,  a. 
Montobriga,  ii.  219,  b. 
Montone,  ii.  1329,  b. 
Monloro,  843,  b. 

Monza,  ii.  364,  b. 

Monxon,  ii.  32,  a ; ii.  328, 
b;  ii.  1216,  a. 

Mopsium,  ii.  1170,  a. 
Mopsuestia,  618,  b. 

Moraqa,  776,  b. 

Morad  Dagh,  463,  b;  775,  b; 
ii.  1124,  a. 

Moran,  Cape,  ii.  4^3,  a. 
Morano,  ii.  210,  a;  ii.  376,  b. 
Morava,  ii.  243,  b;  ii.  274,  a. 
Moravia,  ii.  920,  a. 

Morawa,  ii.  14,  a. 

Morawa  Hissar,  1091,  a. 
Morbihan,  Bay  of,  ii.  1310, 
a. 

Morduins,  ii.  102,  b. 
Mordulamne,  ii.  1093,  b. 
Morduli,  ii.  1093,  b. 
Morecambe  Bay,  ii.  371,  b. 
Morena,  Sierra,  ii.  276,  a; 
ii.  299,  a. 

Moresby,  189,  a ; ii.  370,  b. 
Morgantia,  ii.  987,  a. 
Morgiou,  Cape,  ii.  42,  b 
Moriki,  ii.  930,  a. 

Morillus,  iL  384,  a. 
Morimene,  507,  b. 

Moritxi,  413,  b ; 1030,  b. 
Morius,  412,  b. 

Mornas,  524,  b. 

Morno,  1102,  b;  ii.  202,  b. 
Moroeca,  502,  b. 
Morontobaca,  983,  a. 
Morotales,  525,  b. 

Morrone,  ii.  278,  b. 
Moschice,  ii.  373,  b. 
Moschici,  .572,  a. 

Mosel  or  Moselle,  ii.  373,  b. 
Mosel,  Upper,  ii.  170,  b. 
Mossinus  or  Mosynus,  519,a. 
Mostaghanom,  ii.  297,  b. 
Mostar,  ii.  296,  a. 

Mosul,  ii.  334,  a ; ii.  438,  a. 
Mosyli,  59,  b. 

Mosynoeci,  ii.  658,  b. 
Moszlavina,  ii.  967,  a. 
Mothoni,  ii.  350,  a. 

Motrico,  ii.  1233,  a. 

Motril,  ii.  926,  a. 

Mottling,  ii.  3,  b. 

Motyca,  ii.  987,  a. 
Motychanus,  ii.  985,  b. 
Motyum,  79,  b. 

Moudon,  444,  a ; ii.  360,  a. 
Moukhtar,  186,  b. 

Moura,  228,  a. 

Mouro,  Porto,  ii.  450,  b. 
Mourxouk,  975,  b. 

Moussa,  214,  b. 

Moussaldja,  ii.  515,  b. 
MouUiers,  110,  b. 

Mout  or  Mood,  ii.  597,  b. 
Moutiersen  Tarentaise,  384, 
a ; 752,  b. 

Mouxon,  ii.  373,  b. 
Moymenta,  ii.  879,  a. 
Moxeira,  ii.  906,  a. 

Mrisa,  ii.  299,  b. 

Msarata,  587,  b. 

Msilah,  ii.  1334,  b. 

Mucia  Prata  (Rome),  ii. 
841,  a. 

Mucialis,  Collis  (Rome),  ii. 
830,  a. 

Mucuni,  ii.  298,  b. 

Mucrae,  ii.  897,  a. 

Muel,  582,  a ; ii.  969,  a. 
Muenna,  352,  b. 

Muga,  636,  a. 

Mugello,  Val  di,  ii.  246,  a 
Mugeyer,  363,  a. 

Mugula,  ii.  466,  b. 

Muhr,  ii.  377,  a. 

Mujelebe,  359,  b. 
Muin-Mura,  ii.  46,  b ; ii. 
243,  a. 

Mukhmas,  ii.  353,  a. 
Muklow,  ii.  1216,  a 
Muley  Bu  Selham,  ii.  376,  a. 
Mulki,  ii.  1213,  b. 

Mull  of  Canty  re,  593,  a. 


Multan,  1030,  b. 

Mulucha,  67,  b ; ii.  297,  b. 
Muluwi,  ii.  376,  a. 

Mulwia,  317,  b. 

Munda,  582,  a. 

Mundo,  Sierra  del,  ii.  496,  b. 
Mundritza,  1 1 03,  b. 
Mungava,  228,  a. 
Munscheeker,  515,  a. 
Munster,  ii.  16,  a. 

Muntesha,  ii.  386,  b. 
Munvicia,  ii.  14,  a. 
Munychia,  259,  b. 

Munychia  (Athens),  306,  a. 
Muqueyer,  ii.  438,  b;  ii.  487, 
a. 

Murad,  7,  a. 

Murad-chai,  87b,a-,  ii.  1008, a. 
Murano,  Sub,  ii.  210,  b ; ii. 
1295,  a. 

Murano,  451,  b ; ii.  1295,  a. 
Mtiranum,  451,  b;  ii  210,  a^ 
ii.  1294,  b. 

Murcia,  665,  b ; ii.  491,  b;  ii. 

1105, a;  ii.  1278,  b. 

Murcia, Sacellum  of  (Rome), 
ii.  816,  a. 

Murgantia,  ii.  896,  b. 
Murghab,  ii.  4,  b ; ii.  274,  b; 
ii.  555,  a. 

Murillo  de  Rio  Lexa,  ii. 
1259,  a. 

Murius,  ii.  541,  b. 

Muro,  913,  b. 

Muro  di  Carini,  1 100,  b. 
Muros,  934,  b. 

Murotin,  ii.  1231,  a. 

Murray  Firth,  ii.  203,  a ; ii. 
1237,  b. 

Mursia,  ii.  542,  a. 

Murviedro,  ii.  874,  a. 

Murus,  110,  b;  52.5,  b. 
Murustaga,  ii.  297,  b. 

Musa,  Wady,  ii.  583,  a. 
Musaki,  Cape,  457,  a. 
Muscat,  714,  b. 

Musconisi,  1034,  a. 

Museium  (Athens),  283,  b. 
Muskakoi-Su,  ii.  663,  a. 
Musopale,  ii.  47,  a. 
Musseldom,  Cape,  ii.  233,  a ; 
ii.  238,  a. 

Mustapha  Palanca,  ii.  698, 
a. 

Mutania,  152,  b. 

Mutatio  Vologatis,  488,  b. 
Mut  Khan,  ii.  440,  a. 
Mutatorium  Caesaris 
(Rome),  ii.  820,  b. 

Mutila,  ii.  73,  b. 

Mutina,  ii.  1287,  a. 
Mutistratum,  ii.  987,  a. 
Mutuscae,  ii.  1224,  b* 

Muza,  ii.  49,  b. 

Muziris,  ii.  49,  b. 

Muzon,  ii.  377,  b. 

Mydonius,  ii.  333,  b. 

My  ares,  ii.  1241,  a. 

Mycenae,  705,  b. 

Myceni,  ii.  299,  a. 

Mychus,  ii.  605,  a 
Myconus,  ii.  383,  b. 

Myenus,  63,  b. 

Myes,  ii.  1122,  b. 

Mygdonii  Cadi,  463,  b. 
Mykono,  ii.  383,  b. 

Mylae,  ii.  986,  bj  ii.  1170, 
a,  b. 

Mylasa,  239,  b. 

IV^onia,  ii.  203,  a. 

Myoun,  355,  a. 

Myra,  ii.  387,  b. 

Myrad  chai,  224,  a, 
Myrcinus,  807,  b. 
Myriandrus,  ii.  1075,  a. 
Myrina,  53,  a ; ii.  156,  b. 
Myrlea,  152,  b. 

Myrmecium,  422,  a. 
Myrrhinus,  332,  b. 

Myrtilis,  ii.  220,  a. 
Myrtuntium,  9,  b. 

Mysia  Major,  ii.  389,  a. 
Mysia  Minor,  ii.  389,  a. 
Mysore,  ii.  1 082,  a. 

Mystia,  451,  a, 

Mytika,  ii.  427,  a. 

Mytilene,  239,  b. 


Mytistratum,  ii.  987,  a. 
Myupoli,  329,  a. 


Naah,  ii.  394,  b. 

Naaman,  ii.  607,  a. 

Naarath,  ii.  530,  a. 

Nabat,  ii.  394,  a. 

Nabathaei,  181,  b. 

Nabel,  ii.  413,  b. 

Nabend,  371,  b;  521,  a. 
Nabui,  ii.  410,  b. 

Nablus,  385,  a;  ii.  412,  b. 
Nachdgevan,  ii.  405,  b. 
Nacmusii,  ii.  299,  a. 

Nacona,  ii.  987,  a. 

Nadin,  ii.  414,  a. 

Naebis,  427,  a. 

Naenia,  Sacellum  of 
(Rome),  ii.  828,  b. 

Naevia,  Porta  (Rome),  ii. 
755,  a. 

Naflia,  Lago  di,  ii.  5S3,  b. 
Naga-gebet-ardan,  ii.330,b. 
Nagadibi,  ii.  1093,  b. 

Nagar,  ii.  47,  b;  ii.  395,  a. 
Nagara,  ii.  47,  b. 

Nagnatae,  346,  a;  ii.  16,  a. 
Nagy-Banja,  ii.  552,  a. 
Nahar-Malcha,  ii.  954,  b. 
Nahe,  ii.  401,  b. 

Nakr  Abu-Zubara,  ii.  103, 
b. 

Nahr-al-Huali,  ii.  384,  b. 
Nahr-awan,  ii.  485,  a. 
Nahr-Beirut,  ii.  253,  b. 
Nahr-ed-Damur,  ii.  253,  b ; 
ii.  1087,  a. 

Nahr-el-Auly,  425,  b;  ii. 
158,  a. 

Nahr-el-Ibrahim,  24,  b ; ii. 
606,  a. 

Nahr-el-Kebir,  815,  a;  ii. 
606,  a. 

Nahr-el-Kelb,  ii.  228,  a ; ii. 
606,  a. 

Nahr-el-  Mukutta,  627,  b. 
Nahr-le-Dan,  750,  b. 
Nahr-Malcha,  362,  a. 
Nahr-Malka,  ii.  237,  b. 

Nahr  Na'  Man,  389,  a. 

Nahr  Zerka,  708,  b. 

Naissus,  ii.  1180,  a. 

Naix  or  Nais,  ii.  401,  b. 
Nakab-el-Hajar,  ii.  266,  a. 
Nakhilu,  ii.  461,  b;  ii.  578,  b. 
Nakil-Sumara,  635,  a. 
Naksheb,  ii.  404,  a. 

Nalata,  748,  a. 

Nalon,  ii.  395,  a. 

Naraadus,  ii.  46,  b;  ii.  47,  a ; 

ii  549,  b. 

Namare,  ii.  448,  a. 
Namastae,  ii.  943,  b. 

Namfi,  130,  a. 

Nanaguna,  ii.  46,  b. 

Naridira,  ii.  47,  a. 

Nanichae,  ii.  47,  b. 

Nanin  Noss,  ii.  232,  b. 
Nankin,  ii.  1003,  a;  ii.  1174, 
b. 

Nannetes,  218,  b. 

Nantes,  654,  b ; ii.  396,  a. 
Naparis,  ii.  938,  b. 

Napata,  58,  b. 

Nape,  ii.  165,  b. 

Napetium,  451,  a. 

Naphtali,  Tribe  of,  ii.  530,  a. 
Naples,  ii.  407,  b. 

Naples,  Bay  of,  700,  a. 
Napoca,  744,  b. 

Napoul,  1091,  a. 

Naraka,  Mts.  ii.  10,  a;  ii. 
46,  b. 

Naralconcejo,  ii.  1308,  a. 
Naranja,  355,  b. 

Narbaci,  933,  a. 
Narbasorum,  Forum,  934,  a. 
Narbo  Colonia,  ii.  1320,  a. 
Narbonne,  ii.  398,  a. 
Narborough,  442,  b. 

Narcea,  ii.  324,  a. 
Nardinium,  250,  b. 
Nardo,9b,  a;  ii.  419,  b;  ii. 
1294,  a. 

Narenta,  ii.  399,  b. 

Narix,  ii.  202,  b. 


Narla,  934,  b. 

Narmada,  ii.  46,  b ; ii.  47,  a. 
Narni,  ii.  399,  a ; ii.  1301,  a. 
Narnia,  ii.  1301,  a ; ii.  1317, 
a. 

Narona,  748,  a ; ii.  38,  a. 
Narraga,  362,  a . 

Narthacium,  ii.  1 170,  a. 
Naryn  Chara,  ii.  716,  b. 
Nasamones,  ii.  278,  a ; ii. 

1081,  a. 

Nasi,  193,  a. 

Naski,  ii.  916,  b. 

Nassau,  ii.  296,  b. 

Natiolum,  167,  a. 

Natiso,  ii.  1275,  a. 

Natisone,  ii.  401,  b ; ii.  1275, 
a. 

Natron  Lakes,  ii.  441,  b. 
Navalia  (Rome),  ii.  835,  b. 
Navalis,  Porta  (Rome),  ii. 
754,  b. 

Navari,  ii.  917,  a. 

Navarino,  ii.  682.  b. 
Navarre,  ii.  1 105,  a. 
Navarreins,  389,  b. 

Navern,  ii.  392,  b. 

Naversa,  132,  a. 

Navia,  933,  b ; ii.  402,  b. 
Navia  de  Suarna,  934,  b. 
Naviae,  Pons,  934,  b. 
Navilubio,  933,  b. 
Naumachiae  (Rome),  ii. 
842,  a. 

Naupactus,  ii.  203,  a. 
Nauportus,  ii.  541,  b;  ii. 
542,  a. 

Naustathmus,  733,  b. 

Naxia,  ii.  405,  b. 

Naxus,  705,  b. 

Naye,  389,  b ; ii.  486,  a. 
Nazaba,  ii.  1076,  a. 

Naxaire  E'tang  de  St.,  ii. 

1023,  a. 

Naxuk,  197,  a. 

Neaethus,  450,  b. 

Neapolis,  167,  a;  385,  a; 
46.5,  b;  807,  b;  ii.  74,  a; 
ii.  1180,  a;  li.  1190,  a;  ii. 
1338,  a. 

Neapolis  (Syracuse),  ii. 
1065,  a. 

Neapolitanae  Aquae,  ii. 
912,  a. 

ATcafA,  418,  b;  ii.  427,  b. 
Neba,  ii.  413,  b. 

Nebi  Abel,  4,  a. 

Nebis,  933,  a. 

Nebousan,  ii.  483,  b. 
Nebrodes,  Mons,  79,  b. 
Neby  Satnwil,  ii.  363,  a ( ii. 
691,  b. 

Neckar,  ii.  217,  a ; ii.  424,  b. 
Nectiberes,  ii.  299,  a. 

Nede,  193,  a. 

Neder  Rhyn,  555,  a. 
Nedjran,  li.  283,  a,  b. 

Nedon,  ii.  342,  b. 
Nedrigoska,  ii.  1C88,  b. 
Nedum,  418,  b. 

Neetum,  ii.  987,  a. 

Nffter,  932,  a ; ii.  469,  b. 
Nefteropoli,  932,  b. 
Negombo,  ii.  668,  b. 

Negra,  ii.  283,  b. 

Negran,  ii.  284,  a. 
Negranes,  ii.  284,  a. 
Negretto,  Capo,  ii.  912,  a. 
Negropont,  699,  a;  871,  a. 
Neh,  ii.  428,  a. 

Neister,  ii.  1248,  a. 

Nekhori,  ii.  711,  a. 

Nelaxa,  ii.  1076,  b. 

Nelia,  ii.  1170,  b. 
Neliceram,  ii.  49,  b. 
Neliseram,  ii.  414,  a. 
Nelkynda,  ii.  49,  b. 
Nemetacum,  319,  b. 
Nella-Mella,  ii.  498,  a. 
Nellore,  ii.  254,  a. 

Nelus,  933,  b, 

Nemertxika,  55,  a. 
Nemetatae,  933,  a. 

N emetobriga,  250,  a. 
Nemetocenna,  319,  b. 
Nemossus,  341,  a. 
Nentidava,  744,  b. 
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Neocaesarea,  462,  b. 
Neokhoirio,  ii.  236,  b. 
Neokhori,  207,  a : ii.  309,  b : 
iL  569,  b. 

Neokhorio,  126,  b:  403,  b: 
709,  a. 

Neon  Teichos,  .53,  a. 
Neopatra,  1103,  b. 

Nepaul,  825,  b. 

Nepete,  870,  b;  ii.  1288,  a. 
Nephtoah,  ii.  529,  b. 

Nepi,  ii.  419,  a;  ii.  1288,  a. 
Nepthalitae,  1097,  b. 
Neptune,Templeof(Rome), 
ii.  834,  b ; ii.  837,  a. 

Nera,  ii.  284,  a. 

Nera,  ii.  397,  b. 

Nerbudda,  ii.  46,  b ; ii.  47,  a ; 
ii.  48,  a ; ii.  396,a  ; ii.  594, 
b. 

Neretum,  95,  a;  474, b;  ii. 

1294,  a. 

Neris,  169,  a ; 726,  a. 
Nerium,  Promontory  of, 
934,  b. 

Nero,  Statue  of  (Rome), 
ii.  806,  a. 

Neroassus,  ii.  446,  a. 
Neronianae,  Thermae 
(Rome),  ii.  838,  a;  ii.  847,  a. 
Neroniani  Arcus  (Rome), 
ii.  851,  a. 

Neronianus,  Pons  (Rome), 
ii.  850,  a. 

Neronis,  Circus  (Rome),  ii. 
844,  b. 

Neronis,  Horti  (Rome),  ii. 
842,  a. 

Nerovitza,  103,  b. 

Nersae,  53,  b ; 55,  a. 
Nertobriga,  581,  b. 
Nertobriga  Concordia  Julia, 
583,  a. 

Nerva,  346,  b. 

Nervae,  Forum  (Rome),  ii. 
799,  b. 

Nervion,  346,  b ; ii.  420,  a. 
Nerulum,  ii.  210,  a,  b ; ii. 

1295.  a,  b. 

Nesactium,  ii.  73,  b, 

Nesca,  ii.  284,  b. 

Nestane,  192,  b. 

Nestania,  193,  a. 

Nestus,  ii.  1 177,  b. 

Nesto,  ii.  422,  a. 

Netherby,  56,  a ; 562,  b. 
Netium,  167,  a. 

Neto,  450,  b ; ii.  407,  b. 
Nettuno,  149,  b. 

Neva,  ii.  917,  a. 

Nevada,  Sierra,  ii.  33,  a; 
ii.  1021,  a. 

Nevers,  443,  a ; ii.  449,  a. 
Neufchateau,  ii.  449,  a. 
Nevirnum,  443,  a. 
Neumagen,  ii.  450,  a. 
Neumark,  ii.  447,  a. 
Neura-Ellia,  ii.  254,  b ; ii. 
1093,  a. 

Neury-sur-Berenjon,  ii.  449, 

a. 

Neuss,  458,  b ; 646,  a ; ii. 
449,  a. 

Nettsi'ddle,  ii.  667,  b. 
Neuville,  ii.  442,  b;  ii.450,  a. 
Newcastle,  429,  a;  ii.  1256,  b. 
Newenden,  135,  a. 

Newera  Ellia,  ii.  254,  b ; ii. 
1093,  a. 

Newton  Kyme,  477,  b. 
Neytra,  ii.  414,  a. 

Ngaous,  ii.  1336,  b. 

Niamlx,  651 , a. 

Niara,  ii.  1075,  b. 

Niausta,  823,  b. 

Nicaea,  691,  b ; ii.  36,  b ; ii. 

47,  b;  ii.  188,  a:  ii.  202,  b. 
Nice,  ii.  188,  a ; ii.  423,  b. 
Nicephorius,  ii.  1 209,  a. 
Nicer,  ii.  217,  a. 

Nicholas,  St.,  1035,  b. 

Nici,  ii.  425,  b. 

Nicias,  ii.  1298,  b. 

Nicolo,  S.,  609,  b. 

Nicolo,  Cape  S.,  ii.  317,  b. 

1 Nicolo  dell  Arena,  S,,  61,  a., 
Nicomedeia,  406,  b. 
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NicopoHs,  424,  b ; 833,  a ; 
ii.  1 190,  a. 

Nicosia,  1052,  b;  ii.  877,  a. 
Nicotera,  451,  a ; ii.  1295,  a. 
Nicotera,  ii.  427,  b;  ii.  1295, 

a. 

Nicsar,  ii.  418,  a. 

Niehla,  ii.  33,  a. 

Nieddn,  Capo,  687,  b. 
Niederwallsee,  ii.  1 15,  a. 
Niemen,  ii.  460,  b. 

Nienhus,  ii.  450,  b. 

Nieto,  ii.  407,  b. 

Nifer,  755,  b. 

Nijffer,  363,  a. 

Nifide,  463,  a ; 561,  a. 
Nigeira,  ii.  429,  b. 

Ntgolo,  ii.  1317,  b. 

Nigrita,  ii.  551,  b. 

Nigritis,  Lacus,  ii.  429,  b. 
Nijni  Novgorod,  456,  a;  ii. 
U7;b. 

Nikaria,  ii.  10,  b. 

Nike  Apteros,  Temple  of 
( Athens),  269,  a. 

Nikolao,  C.,  841,  a. 

Nikolaos,  C.  St.,  685,  a. 
Nikoraki,  638,  a. 

Nikosia,  ii.  171,  b. 

Niksar,  462,  b. 

Nile,  the,  ii.  430,  a. 

Nirnrs,  il.  414,  b. 

Nimrud,  475,  a;  ii.  128,  a; 
ii.  4.38,  b. 

Nimrttd  Tagk,  ii.  440,  a. 
Ni?ns,  ii.  417,  a. 

Ninaea,  451,  a. 

Ninfa,  ii.  456,  a. 

Ningum,  ii.  74,  a. 

Ninittaci,  ii.  359,  a. 

Nineveh,  ii.  437,  a. 

Ninus,  745,  b. 

Nio,  ii.  63,  a. 

Nipal,  746,  a ; 749,  b. 

Nipnl  Himalayas,  742,  a. 
Niphates,  ii.  439,  b. 

Nirse  or  Nissa,  ii.  456,  b. 
Nisck,  ii.  1180,  a. 

Nishadha,  ii.  552,  a. 

Nisihin,  ii.  440,  b. 

Nisida,  ii.  421,  b. 

Nissa,  ii.  396,  a ; ii.  421,  a. 
Nisyrus,  524,  a. 

Nith,  ii.  450,  b. 

Nitiobriges,  173,  a. 

Nitrae,  ii.  47,  a. 

Nitrariae,  39,  b. 

Nitriote  Nome,  39,  b. 
Nivaria,'906,  b. 

Nivitxn,  114,  b. 

Nizhni  Novogorod,  456,  a ; 
ii.  917,  b. 

Nizoi'o,  ii.  1034,  b. 

Nixvoro,  .597,  b. 

Nixxa,  ii.  423,  b. 

Nixxy  le  Comte,  ii.  359,  a. 

No,  ii.  1137,  a. 

No-ammon,  ii.  1137,  a. 

Noae,  ii.  987,  a. 

Noara,  ii.  442,  a ; ii.  987,  a. 
Nocara,  ii.  116,  b. 

Nocera,  829,  b ; ii.  452,  a,  b ; 

ii.  129.5,  a;  li.  1.301,  a. 

Nocera  dei  Pagani,  ii.  451, 

b. 

Noega,  250,  b. 

Noegaucesia,  502,  b. 

Nogai,  999,  a. 

Nokra  or Maaden-en-Nokra, 
ii.  283,  b. 

Nola,  ii,  1295,  a. 

Nola,  ii.  442,  b. 

Nomentana,  Porta  (Rome), 
ii.  759,  a. 

Nomia,  Mt.  ii.  341,  b. 

Non,  Valle  rii,  987,  a. 
Nonacris,  193,  a. 

Nonnm,  Ad,  ii.  1287,  a ; ii. 
1290,  a. 

Nora,  ii.  911,  b. 

Norba,  167,  a. 

Norcia,  ii.  455,  b. 

Norma,  ii.  446,  a. 

Norosbes,  ii.  943,  b. 

Norossi,  ii.  943,  b. 

North  Elmham,  442,  b. 

North  Fambridge,  501,  b. 
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Ocinarns,  450,  a : ii.  1131,  a. 


Northfleet,  ii.  12.53,  b. 

North  Foreland,  502,  b. 
Northampton,  571,  a. 
Northumberland,  750,  a ; ii. 

504,  b;  ii.  1254,  a. 
Northwich,  6.54,  b. 

Norve,  ii.  1294,  a. 

Norway,  ii.  419,  b. 

Norwich,  442,  a. 

Noss  Head,  394,  b;  ii.  1280,b. 
Nostia,  193,  b. 

Noti  Cornu,  57,  b;  ii.  425,  b. 
Notium,  53,  a ; 609,  b. 

Noto,  Valdi,  1052,  a. 

Noto  Vecchio,  ii.  422,  a;  ii. 
987,  a. 

Nottingham,  576,  b. 

Nova  Augusta,  197,  b. 

Nova  Via  (Rome),  ii.  806,  b; 
ii.  821,  b. 

Nova  Zembla,  ii.  232,  a. 
Nouam,  ii.  449,  a. 

Novana,  ii.  628,  b. 

Novantae,  7.50,  a. 

Novara,  ii.  448,  b;  ii.  1287,  b. 
Novaria,  ii.  1287,  b. 

Novas,  Ad,  ii.  1297,  b. 

Novas  or  Nonas,  Ad,  ii. 
1296,  a. 

Nove,  Monte  di,  ii.  448,  b : 
ii.  628,  b. 

Novesium,  458,  b ; 646,  a. 
Novgorod,  456,  a. 

Novigrad,  ii.  449,  b. 
Noviomagus,  382,  b ; 429,  a ; 
646,  a. 

Novito,  F.,  450,  a. 

Novium,  226,  a. 

Novograd,  ii.  448,  b. 

Nouph,  ii.  483,  b. 

Noya,  ii.  442,  b. 

Noyon,  ii.  450,  a. 

Noxia,  322,  a. 

Nuba,  58,  a. 

Nubia,  57,  a. 

Nuceria,  451,  a ; ii.  1294,  b ; 
ii.  1295,  a;  ii.  1301,  a;  ii. 
1317,  b. 

Nucerium,  ii.  1301,  a. 
Numana,  ii.  628,  b ; ii.  1307, 

a. 

Numidia,  New,  71,  a. 
Numidicus,  Sinus,  ii.  297,  b. 
Numistro,  ii.  210,  a. 

Nun,  C.,  317,  b. 

Nura,  374,  a. 

Nuragus,  ii.  1254,  a. 
Nymegen,  382,  b ; 646,  a ; ii. 
450,  a. 

Nymphaeum,  310,  a ; 748,  a ; 

422,  a;  ii.  1075,  b. 
Nymphaeus  Portus,  ii.  911, 

a. 

Nymphius  or  Nymphaeus,  ii. 

1208,  b. 

Nyon,  646,  b. 


Oaeneum,  ii.  574,  a. 

Oanus,  ii.  98.5,  b. 

Oarus,  455,  a. 

Oasis  Magna,  ii.  4.59,  a. 
Oasis  Minor,  ii.  458,  b. 
Oasis  Trinytheos,  ii.  458,  b. 
Ober-GUnxburg,  1020,  b. 
Ober-Laybach,  ii.  404,  a. 
Obernburg,  ii.  192,  a. 
Ober-Wipthal,  ii.  1312,  a. 
Oberwesel,  ii.  1 325,  a, 
Oberwinterthur,  1041,  b ; ii. 

1313,  b. 

Obi,  ii.  232,  b* 

Obilae,  ii.  278,  a. 

Obilinum,  110,  b. 

Oboca,  ii.  16,  a. 

Oca,  Sierra  de,  ii.  14,  a. 
Ocalea,  413,  a. 

Ocana,  .525,  a. 

Ocana,  ii.  461,  b;  ii.  1308,  a. 
Occhiala  or  Occhula,  803,  b. 
Ocelis,  20,  b. 

Ocelum,  934,  b ; ii.  188,  a. 
Oche,  871,  b. 

Ochosbanes,  ii.  547,  a. 
Ochas,  364,  b;  ii.421,a;  ii. 
.578,  b. 

Ocilis,  582.  a. 


Ocitis,  49,  a. 

Ocra,  522,  b. 

Ocra,  Mons,  108,  b. 
Ocriculum,  ii.  1301,  a:  ii. 
1317,  a. 

Octavia,  Porticus  (Rome), 
ii.  834,  b. 

Octaviae,  Porticus  (Rome), 
ii.  833,  b. 

Octavian,  Statue  of  (Rome), 
ii.  793,  a. 

Octavum,  Ad,  ii.  1290,  a ; ii. 
1301,  a. 

Octodurus,  110,  b. 

Octogesa,  ii.  32,  a. 

Odeium  (Athens),  297,  a. 
Odeium  of  Herodes  or  Re- 
gilla  (Athens),  286,  a. 
Odeium  of  Pericles( Athens), 
300,  b. 

Odemira,  ii.  361,  b. 
Odenwald,  1056,  b. 

Oder,  ii.  1042,  b;  ii.  1307,  a 
Oderxo,  ii.  485,  a. 

Odessa,  ii.  67,  b. 

Odeum  (Rome),  ii.  838,  b ; 

ii.  845,  b. 

Odiel,  ii.  222,  a. 

Odmana,  ii.  1076,  b. 
Odomanti,  ii.  512,  a ; ii. 
1 190,  a. 

Odorneh,  ii.  1217,  a. 

Odrysae,  ii.  1190,  a. 
Odysseae,  Portus,  ii.  985,  a. 
Oea,  325,  b;  ii.  1081,  a;  ii. 

1158,  a;  ii.  1160,  b. 
Oeanthe,  ii.  203,  a. 

Oeasso,  949,  a ; 950,  a. 
Oechalia,  65,  a ; 193,  b : ii. 

345,  b;  ii.  1170,  a. 
Oechardes,  347,  a. 
Oedenburg,  ii.  928,  b. 
Oeneon,  ii.  203,  a. 

Oeneus,  ii.  541,  b. 

Oenia,  10,  b. 

Oeniadae,  10,  b. 

Oenius,  ii.  658,  b. 

Oenoanda,  462,  a. 

Oenoe,  329,  a ; 330,  b ; 602, 
b ; 685,  b ; 821,  a;  ii.  268, 
a. 

Oenone,  or  Oenopia,  33,  a. 
Oenoparas,  ii.  1075,  b. 

Oenus,  ii.  1310,  b. 

Oenussae,  ii.  342,  b. 

Oeroe,  413,  b. 

OesH,  380,  b;  1091,  b. 
Oesyma,  807,  b ; ii.  1 135,  b : 
ii.  1190,  a. 

Oetaea,  ii.  1170,  b. 

Oetylus,  ii.  112,  b. 

Oeum  Cerameicum,  326,  a. 
Oeum  Deceleicum,  330,  a. 
Of,  ii.  484,  b. 

Ofanto,  166,  b ; 337,  a. 

Ofena,  337,  b ; ii.  1283,  b. 
Ogdaemi,  ii.  287,  a. 

Oglasa,  857,  b. 

Oglio,  497,  b ; 940,  a ; ii. 
474,  a. 

Ogygia,  450,  b. 

Ogyris,  ii.  471,  a. 

Oisans,  d\  ii.  1260,  b. 

Oise,  442,  b ; ii.  65,  a. 
Okenyate,  ii.  1330,  b. 

Okridha,  ii.  223,  b. 

Oktap  Dagh,  ii.  198,  b. 

Oktax  Dagh,  ii.  484,  b. 
Olarso,  949,  a. 

Olbasa,  .508,  b. 

Olbia,  225,  b;  321,  a;  ii.  54, 
a ; ii.  60,  a ; ii.  91 1,  b ; ii. 
912,  a;  ii.  1196,  a. 

Olbianus,  Portus,  ii.  911,  b. 
01biopolis,213,  a. 

Olcachites,  644,  b. 

Olcinium,  748,  a. 

Old  Carlisle,  ii.  473,  a. 

Old  Penrith,  554,  b. 

Old  Town,  409,  b ; 932,  a. 
Oldenburg,  606,  a. 

Oleastrum,  698,  a ; 807,  a : 
ii.  31,  b. 

Olenus,  14,  b ; 17,  a ; 67,  a. 
Oleron,  389,  b ; ii.  39,  b. 
Oleron,  He  d\  ii.  1314,  a. 


Olerus,  705,  b. 

Olesa,  ii.  857,  a. 

Olevano,  55,  a. 

Olevuno,  Civitellad',  ii.  1313, 

a. 

Olgassys,  406,  a ; ii.  547,  a. 
Oliba,  394,  b. 

Oligyrtum,  192,  b. 

Olina,  934,  b. 

Olivula,  Portus,  ii.  424,  a. 
Olizon,  ii.  1170,  b. 

Oiler ia,  ii.  1240,  b. 

Ollius,  497,  b ; 940,  a. 
Olmeius,  413,  a. 

Olmo,  Monte  dell',  ii.  559,  aj 
ii.  629,  a. 

Olmones,  1102,  b. 

Olondae,  ii.  917,  b. 

Olonos,  850,  b. 

Oloosson,  ii.  1170,  a. 

Olou  Borlon,  161,  b. 

Olou  Bounar,  ii.  65,  b. 
Olpae,  10,  a ; ii.  203,  a. 

Oltis,  464,  a. 

Olvera,  ii.  33,  a. 

Olughissar,  ii.  1208,  a. 

Olus,  705,  b. 

Olympieium  (Athens),  289, 

a. 

Olympus,  730,  a. 

Olympum,  ii.  237,  a. 

Olynta,  ii.  37,  a. 

Om  Keiss,  922,  b. 

Omalis,  973,  b. 

Oman,  181,  b ; 383,  b ; 605,  b; 

698,  a;  ii.  481,  b. 

Oman,  Gulf  of,  174,  b;  175, 

b. 

Omana,  983,  b. 

Omani,  383,  b. 

Omanitae,  181,  b ; 698,  a. 
Ombite,  Nome,  40,  a. 

Ombos,  40,  a. 

Ombrios,  906,  b. 

Ombrone,  857,  a;  ii.  1296, 
a;  ii.  1317,  b. 

Ombrones,  ii.  916,  a, 
Omphalium,  705,  b. 
Onchesmus,  832,  b. 
Omenagara,  ii.  47,  a. 
Onceium,  or  Oncae,  193,  a. 
Onda,  ii.  964,  a. 

Oneum,  748,  a. 

Onobalas,  ii.  986,  a. 

Onuphis,  39,  b. 

Onuphite  Nome,  39,  b. 
Ooracta,  521,  a ; 686,  b. 
Ophelimus,  Mount,  ii.  198,  b. 
Ophionenses,  65,  a 
Ophir,  59,  b. 

Ophis,  ii.  6.58,  b. 

Ophiusa,  373,  a ; 729,  b. 
Ophlimus,  ii.  658,  b. 
Ophlones,  ii.  916,  b. 

Opi,  or  Opio,  914,  a. 

Opimia,  Basilica  (Rome), 
ii.  788,  a. 

Opini,  691,  b. 

Opitergium,  ii.  1275,  a. 
Oporto,  477,  b ; ii.  220,  b. 
Opouk,  623,  b. 

Opouk,  Mount,  ii.  1110,  a. 
Oppenheim,  418,  b. 

Oppidum  Novum,  389,  b. 
Oppius  (Rome),  ii.  822,  a 
Ops,  Aedes  of  (Rome),  ii. 
782,  b. 

Ops,  Temple  of  (Rome), 
ii.  769,  b. 

Optatiana,  744,  b. 

Opuk,  Mount,  ii.  1035,  a. 
Opus,  821,  a ; ii.  202,  b. 

Ora,  243,  a ; 521,  a 
Orae,  or  Ori,  983,  b. 

Orak,  Ada,  194,  a. 

Oran,  ii.  297,  b. 

Orange,  187,  b ; 577,  a. 

Orbe,  367,  a ; ii.  1325,  b 
Orbetello,  ii.  1285,  b. 

Orbi,  ii.  718,  a,  b. 

Orbis,  367,  a. 

Orbitanium,  ii.  896,  b. 

Orbo,  Fiume,  691,  a. 

Orcaja  or  Orcava,  ii.  1259,  a. 
Orcamo,  Sierra  de,  ii.  1 259, 
b. 

Or  champs,  713,  a. 
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Orchenl,  181,  a. 

Orchies,  ii.  493,  a. 

Orchoe,  601,  a. 

Orchomenia,  193,  a 
Orchomenus,  193,  a. 
Ordessus,  ii.  938,  b. 

Ordona,  1066,  b ; ii.  1294,  a. 
Ordou,  602,  a ; 698,  a. 
Ordouna,  255,  a. 

Ordunna,  ii.  420,  a. 

Ore  Sund,  ii.  460,  b. 

Oreine,  ii.  532,  b. 

Oreitae,  983,  b. 

Orense,  934,  a ; ii.  883,  a. 
Oreos,  ii.  492,  b. 

Oreste,  Monte  S.,  ii.  1023,  a. 
Oresthasium,  192,  b. 

Orestis,  ii.  236,  b. 

Orestis,  Portus,  451,  b. 
Oresxovitx,  ii.  469,  b. 
Orethus,  ii.  986,  a. 

Oreto,  ii.  986,  a ; ii.  1240,  b. 
Orjaii,  806,  b. 

Orjana,  ii.  586,  a. 

Orgagna,  ii.  32,  a. 
Orgamenes,  364,  b. 

Organa,  521,  a ; ii.  471,  a. 
Orgas,  ii.  1326,  b. 

Orgasi,  ii.  943,  b. 

Orgessus,  756,  a. 

Orgia,  ii.  32,  a. 

Orta,  336,  a;  1106,  b;  ii. 
1293,  b. 

Oribuela,  ii.  487,  a. 
Origenomesci,  502,  b. 
Originis,  Aquae,  168,  b. 
Orihuela,  ii.  1 174,  a. 
Orikhova,  ii.  1219,  b. 

Orinaei,  ii.  917,  b. 

Oristano,  687,  b ; ii.  912,  a. 
Oristano,  Gulf  of  , ii.  911,  b. 
Oriuolo,  907,  b. 

Oriza,  ii.  1076,  b. 

Orkney  Islands,  ii.  487,  a. 
Orleans,  523,  a ; 986,  b. 
Orleans,  Forest  of,  901,  a. 
Ormenium,  406,  a. 

Ormuz,  1030,  b ; ii.  471,  a. 
Ormylia,  ii.  969,  a. 

Orne,  ii.  474,  a. 

Orniaci,  249,  b ; 250,  b. 
Ornithonopolis,  ii.606,  b. 
Oro,  Torre  del,  ii.  1327,  a. 
Oroasca,  521,  a. 

Oroatis,  ii.  578,  b ; ii.  1050,  b. 
Orobatis,  243,  a. 

Orobiae,  872,  b. 

Oropesa,  807,  a. 

Oropo,  ii.  496,  a. 

Orosei,  Fiume  di,  ii.  911,  a. 
Orosines,  ii.  1178,  a. 
Oroszvar,  999,  b ; ii.  689,  b. 
Oroum,  ii.  1076,  a. 

Orphei,  Lacus  (Rome),  ii. 
828,  a. 

Orrock,  ii.  496,  b. 

Orsaria,  ii.  74,  a. 

Orso,  Capo  dell\  ii.  911,  b. 
Orsova,  Old,  ii.  1207,  a. 
Orsowa,  Old,  ii.  1338,  a. 
Ortakoi,  424,  a. 

Orte,  1091,  a. 

Ortegal,  Cape,  ii.  1231,  a. 
Orthe,  ii.  1170,  a. 

Orthes,  ii.  32,  a. 

Orthex,  389,  b. 

Orthopagum,  412,  b. 
Orthosia,  ii.  606,  a. 

Ortona  a Mare,  ii.  497,  b. 
Ortona,  915,  b ; 916,  a. 
Ortosa,  ii.  497,  a. 
Ortospanum,  505,  b ; ii.  5.52, 

a. 

Ortygia  (Syracuse),  ii.  1062, 

b. 

Orudii,  M.,  ii.  46,  b. 

Orvieto,  1052,  a ; ii.  886,  a j 
ii.  1326,  b. 

Orvinium,  6,  a. 

Orwell,  808,  b. 

Oryx,  193,  a. 

Osa,  857,  a. 

Osaca,  ii.  912,  a. 

Oshurg,  442,  b. 

Osca,  ii.  32,  a. 

Oscm,  Cape,  ii.  1328,  a. 
Osenik,  ii,  1042,  b. 


Oseriates,  ii.  542,  a. 

Osero,  7,  a ; ii.329,  b. 

Osii,  ii.  916,  b. 

Ostmo,  347,  a ; ii.  628,  b ; ii. 
1301,  b. 

Osingiri,  ii.  1006,  a. 

Osismii,  218,  b. 

Osma,  347,  a ; ii.  1331,  a. 
Osma  in  Biscaya,  ii.  1331,  a. 
Osmida,  705,  b. 

Osopo,  ii.  1275,  b. 

Osopum,  ii.  1275,  b. 
Ospizio,Capo  di  S.,  ii.  424,  a. 
Osquidates  Campestres,  173, 

a. 

Osroene,  ii.  439,  b. 

Ossa,  817,  b ; 857,  a. 

Ossau,  ii.  500,  a. 

Ossera,  807,  b ; ii.  501,  a. 
Ossetes,  85,  a. 

Ossigerda,  807,  b. 

Ossonoba,  ii.  220,  a. 
Ostanitza,  563,  a ; ii.  323,  b. 
Osteria,  129,  b. 

Osteria  delU  Acqua  Viva,  ii. 
1301,  a. 

Osteria  del  Cavalier e,  526,  b. 
Osteria  della  Molara,  ii.  718, 

b. 

Osteria  delle  Fratocchie,  426, 

b. 

Osteria  di  S.  Valentino,  ii. 
59,  a. 

Osteria,  Nuova,  ii.  1305,  a. 
Osteriz,  ii.  1240,  a. 

Ostia,  ii.  501,  b. 

Ostia  Aterni,  916,  a;  ii.  1307, 

a. 

Ostiensis,  Porta  (Rome),  ii. 

758,  a ; ii.  760,  b. 

Ostiglia,  1091,  b ; ii.  1287,  b. 
Ostova,  ii.  12.54,  b. 

Ostra,  ii.  1317,  b. 

Ostrovo,  219,  b ; 581,  a ; 830, 
a ; ii.  236,  b. 

Ostur,  ii.  504,  b. 

Osuli,  ii.  917,  a. 

Osufla,  ii.  1023,  b. 

Osuna,  ii.  1327,  a. 

Oswald,  St.,  25,  a. 

Othoca,  ii.  912,  a. 
Otmarsheim,  ii.  1034,  a, 
Otopisus,  ii.  1299,  a. 

Otranto,  1101,  b. 

Otricoli,  ii.  462,  a;  ii.  1301, 

a. 

Ottochatz,  ii.  3,  b. 

Ottadini,  750,  a. 

Ottaviolca,  502,  b. 
Ottorocorra,  il.  968,  b. 

Ovar,  ii,  689,  b. 

Ovaschik,  248,  a. 

Oude,  ii.  50,  a. 

Oudi,  ii.  504,  b. 

Oudjenar,  ii.  584,  b. 

Oued  Hrhia,  ii.  1210,  b. 

Oued  Resas,  ii.  1135,  a. 
Overborough,  427,  a ; 429,  a. 
Ouessant,  949,  a;  ii.  1331,  a. 
Ovetum,  250,  b. 

Ovidiopol,  ii.  42.5,  b. 

Oviedo,  250,  b. 

Oujein,  ii.  47,  a ; ii.  49,  b ; ii. 
.508,  a. 

Ovilaba,  ii.  448,  a. 

Ovile  (Rome),  ii.  836,  a. 
Oulan  Adassi,  20,  b. 

Oulx,  ii.  286,  b. 

Ovo,  Castell  dell',  ii.  317,  a. 
Oural,  455,  a. 

Ovrio-Kastro,  600,  b ; ii.  701 , 

b. 

Ovrio-Nisi,  or  Ovrio-Kastro, 
685,  a. 

Ourique,  187,  a ; ii.  220,  a. 
Oursuf,  1020,  b. 

Outlouk,  999,  a. 

Outzen,  4.55,  a. 

Oxi  Rupes,  ii.  506,  a. 

Oxia,  804,  b. 

Oxiana,  102,  b. 

Oxies,  804,  b. 

Oxnead,  442,  b. 

Oxumagis,  973,  b. 

Oxus,  364,  b. 

Oxydrancae,  ii.l019,  a. 
Oxyneia,  ii.  1170,  a. 


Oyarco,  949,  a ; ii.  466,  a. 
Oyarzun,  ii.  466,  a. 

Ozal,  353,  a. 

Oze,  ii.  1260,  b. 

Ozene,  ii.  47,  a ; ii.  49,  b. 


Pabillonis,  R.  di,  ii.  911,  a. 
Pachnamunis,  39,  b. 
Pachyta,  ii.  1190,  a. 

Pads,  Ara  (Rome),  ii.  838, 
a. 

Pactia,  ii.  ,552,  b. 

Pactius,  474,  a. 

Padargus,  ii.  578,  b. 

Padova,  ii.  556,  a:  ii.  1287,  b. 
Padria,  1020,  b. 

Paduli  di  Castiglione,  857,  b. 
Padan  Aram,  ii.  333,  a 
Paderborn,  ii.  595,  b. 
Padtda,  ii.  210,  a. 

Paeania,  332,  b. 

Paeanium,  67,  a. 

Paeonidae,  326,  a. 

Paesici,  249,  b. 

Paetovis,  ii.  542,  a. 

Pagasae,  ii.  1170,  a. 

Pagidas,  371,  b. 

Paglia,  857,  a;  ii.  1297,  a. 
Paglione,  ii.  187,  b ; ii.  .559, 
a. 

Pago,  ii.  329,  b. 

Pagrae,  ii.  106,  b ; ii.  1075,  b. 
Pagras,  ii.  515,  a. 

Pagus  Forensis,  911,  a. 
Pagyritae,  ii.  916,  b. 
Pahang,  375,  a. 

Pakholi,  ii.  585,  b. 

Paks,  ii.  220,  b. 

Paisley,  ii.  1257,  b. 
Palachthia,  ii.  1170,  b. 
Palaea,  730,  a. 

Palaeo  Foggia,  ii.  603,  b. 
Palaeobiblus,  ii.  1076,  b. 
Palaeogula,  ii.  960,  b. 
Palaeokastro,  ii.  646,  a. 
Palaeokastron,  823,  b. 
Palaepaphos,  163,  b ; 730,  a. 
Palaepharus,  ii.  1170,  a. 
Palaerus,  10,  b. 
Palaesimundum,  ii.  1093,  b. 
Palaeste,  832,  b ; ii.  492,  b. 
Palaibyblus,  ii.  606,  a. 
Palamari,  ii.  310,  a:  ii. 
1195,  b. 

Palamidhi,  ii.  403,  b. 
Palancia,  ii.  535,  a. 

Palantia,  250,  a. 

Palasa,  ii.  492,  b ; ii.  516,  a. 
Palate,  Sta  Maria  le,  82,  b. 
Palatia,  524,  a ; ii.  351,  b. 
Palatine  (Rome),  ii.  802,  a. 
Palatium,  6,  a. 

Palazzo,  ii.  533,  b. 
Palazzolo,  21,  b;  89,  a;  92, 
b;  ii.  987,  a:  ii.  987,  b. 
Pale,  588,  a. 

Palea,  412,  a. 
Paleu,M.,\.\m,h. 

Palea  Fiva,  ii.  153,  a;  ii. 

418,  b;  ii.  560,  a. 
Palea-Khora,  34,  b ; 106,  b : 
ii.  1036,  b. 

Palea  Larissa,  699,  b. 

Palea  Lutra,  ii.  1 191,  b. 
Palea  Venetia,  594,  a. 
Palencia,  ii.535,  a;  ii.  1252,b. 
Paleofanaro,  ii.  620,  b. 
Paleokastro,  243,  a ; 331,  b; 
700,  a;  737,  a;  850,  a; 
1102,  b;  ii.  189,  a;  ii. 
352,  a;  ii.  715,  bj  ii.  1191, 
a,  b. 

Paleokastron,  1038,  b. 
Paleomiri,  ii.  310,  a. 
Paleopanaghia,  592,  b. 
Paleopoli,  932,  b;  1022,  b; 
ii.  260,  b. 

Paleoprcvesa,  ii.  427,  a. 
Paleopyrgo,  728,  a. 

Paleo  Vraona,  332,  a. 
Paleovuni,  1035,  a. 
Palerimo,  ii.  545,  a. 
Palermo,  ii.  543,  b. 
Palestrina,  ii.  663,  b. 
Palibothra,  ii.  47,  b. 

Paliki,  ii.  533,  b. 
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Palicorum,  Lacus,  ii.  986,  a. 
Palindromus,  175,  b. 
Palinuro,  Capo  di,  ii.  209,  b. 
Palinurus,  ii.  209,  b. 

Palio,  ii.  533,  b. 

Paliuri,  Cape,  498,  b. 
Paliuro,  Capo,  ii  .534,  b. 
Paliurus,  ii.  277,  b. 

Palk's  Bay,  198,  a ; ii.  46,  b. 
Pallacottas,  362,  b. 

Pallae,  691,  b. 

Pallaeopas,  362,  b. 

Pallano,  Monte  di,  916,  a. 
Pallano,  Monte,  ii.535,  b. 
Pallanti,  6,  a. 

Pallantia,  197,  b ; ii.  1252,  b. 
Pallantiani,  Horti  (Rome), 
ii.  826,  a. 

Pallantium,  192,  b. 
Pallanum,  916,  a. 

Pallas,  ii.  1081,  a. 

Pallene,  327,  a ; 560,  a. 
Pallene,  Peninsula  of,  597,  b. 
Pallia,  857,  a. 

Palliam  Fluvium,  Ad,  ii, 
1297,  a. 

Palma,  374,  b. 

Palma,  906,  b. 

Palmajola,  857,  b. 

Palmaria,  ii.  658,  a. 
Palmaruola,  ii.  536,  a ; ii. 
658,  a. 

Palmas,  Golfodi,  ii.  911,  b. 
Palme,  La,  ii.  1309,  b. 
Palmyrene,  ii.  1076,  b. 

Palo,  112,  a;  167,  b:  ii. 

535,  a;  ii.  1296,  a. 

Paloda,  744,  b. 

Palombara,  489,  a. 

Palos,  ii.  474,  a. 

Paltos,  ii.  1075,  a. 

Paltus,  ii.  1075,  b. 

Palu,  628,  b. 

Paludi  Pontine,  ii.  654,  b. 
Palumbinum,  ii.  896,  b. 
Palus  Tritonis,  68,  a. 
Pambuk-Kalessi,  1064,  a. 
Pamisus,  ii.  341,  b ; ii.  574,  b. 
Pamphia,  67,  a. 

Pamplona,  ii.  654,  b. 
Panactum,  329,  a.  b. 
Panaetolium,  63,  b. 

Panagia  di  Cordialissa,  ii. 
117,  a. 

Panaria,  51 , b. 

Panaro,  ii.  934,  a. 
Panathenaic  Stadium 
(Athens),  292,  b. 

Panban,  644,  a. 

Panchrysos,  392,  a. 

Pancorho,  ii.  1310,  a. 
Pandavas,  ii.  538,  b ; ii. 
540,  a. 

Pandja,  ii.  47,  a. 

Pandjcora,  ii.  254,  a. 
Pandikhi,  ii.  546,  b. 

Pandion,  ii.  47,  a. 

Pandosia,  833,  a ; 451,  a ; ii. 
210,  a. 

Pandous,  ii.  47,  b. 
Paneium,331,  a. 

Pangaeus,  ii.  1177,  b. 

Pani,  331,  a. 

Panjab,  224,  a ; 569,  b ; if. 
255,  b ; ii.  422,  a ; ii.  507, 
b;  ii.  666,  b. 

Panjab,  Upper,  W.  1115,  b. 
Paniardi,  ii.  943,  b. 

Pankala,  ii.  507,  b. 
Pannona,  705,  b. 

Pannonios,  Ad,  744,  b. 
Panon,  ii.  541,  a. 

Panopeus,  ii.  605,  a. 
Panopolis,  40,  a ; 465,  b. 
Panopolite  Nome,  40,  a. 
Panorimo,  331,  b. 
Panormus,  17,  a;  331,  b; 
588,  b ; 705,  b : ii.  277,  b : 
ii.  1190,  a. 

Pantagias,  ii.  986,  a. 
Pantaleo,  S.,  ii.  374,  b. 
Pantalia.  ii.  1038,  b. 

Pantalia  or  Pautalia,  ii. 
1314,  a. 

Pantalica,  845,  b. 

Pantanus,  Lacus,  167,  a. 
Panteichion,  424,  b. 
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Vantellaria,  607,  b. 

Pantheon  of  Agrippa 
(Rome),  ii.  836,  b. 
Panticapes,  999,  a. 
Pantomatrium,  705,  b. 
Panyasus,  ii.  533,  a. 

Paola,  Potro  di,  626,  a. 
Papa,  Rocca  di,  889,  a. 
Papadha,  457,  a. 

Papadhates,  ii-  232,  a. 
Papadoula,  699,  a. 

Papadula,  700,  b. 

Paphara,  ii.  1075,  b. 
Papiriana,  ii.  1296,  a. 
Paprerais,  ii.  1334,  a. 

Para,  ii.  550,  b. 

Parabita,  474,  b. 
Paracheloitis,  9,  a. 
Parachoathras,  ii.  554,  a. 
Parachoatras,  M.,  ii.  4,  b. 
Parqdisus,  ii.  1076,  a. 
Paraepaphitis,  521,  a. 
Paraetacae,  822,  b. 
Paraetaceni,  ii.  301,  b. 
Paraetonium,  ii.  277,  b. 
Paragon  Sinus,  175,  b. 
Paralia,  322,  b ; 598,  a. 
Paralimni,  413,  b;  812,  a; 

1030,  b;  ii.  582,  b. 
Parapotamii,  ii.  604,  b. 
Parca,  ii.  7,  b. 

Parco  di  Colonna,  896,  a. 
Parembole,  60,  a. 
Parembolis,  ii.  549,  b. 
Parentium,  ii.  73,  b. 
Parenxo,  ii.  73,  b ; ii.  550,  a. 
Parietinis,  582,  a. 

Pa?-ga,  ii.  1217,  b. 

Paris,  ii.  220,  b. 

Parma,  ii.  1287,  a. 

Parma,  ii.  551,  a;  ii.  1287, 
a. 

Parnes,  322,  a. 

Paro,  ii.  652,  b, 

Parolissum,  744,  b. 
Paropamisadae,  210,  b. 
Paropamisus,  364,  b ; ii.  46, 
a ; ii.  532,  a. 

Paropus,  ii.  986,  b. 

Paroreia,  193,  a ; ii.  310,  a ; 
ii.512,  a. 

Parrhasia,  192,  b. 

Parrhasii,  192,  b. 
Parstrymonia,  ii.  512,  a. 
Partalegre,  ii.  219,  b. 
Parthalis,  480,  b ; ii.  47,  a. 
Parthenius,  Portus,  451,  b. 
Parthenon  (Athens),  270,  a. 
Parthiscus,  ii.  1199,  b. 
Pariinico,  ii.  987,  b. 
Partenkirchen,  ii.  553,  b. 
Paitheni,  ii.  553,  b. 
Parthenion,  403,  b. 
Parthenium,  422,  a ; ii.  987, 
b;  ii.  1111,  b. 

Parthorum,  Septem  Domus 
(Rome),  ii.  821,  b. 
Parthus,  ii.  653,  b. 
Partiscum,  ii.  7,  b. 
Parupium,  ii.  3,  b. 
Paryadres,  572,  a ; ii.  658,  b. 
Paryeti,  184,  a. 

Pas  de  Calais,  ii.  460,  b. 
Pasagarda,  ii.  .578,  b. 
Paschalimani,  306,  b. 

Pasha  Limane,  379,  b. 

Pasha  Limani,  555,  b. 
Pashash,  ii.  1338,  b. 

Pasicae,  ii.  1019,  a. 

Pasieria,  ii.  1075,  b. 

Pasires,  210,  b. 

Pasitigris,  ii.  1209,  a. 
Pasniaktchi,  722,  r>. 

Paso,  Cape,  ii.  1337,  b. 
Passalae,  ii.  47,  a. 

Passaron,  833,  a. 

Pass  of  Derbend,  90,  a. 
Passau,  381,  b. 

Passava,  32,  b ; ii.  130,  a. 
Passaro,  Capo,  ii.  508,  a. 
Passenee,  or  Pusmee,  ii. 
377,  b. 

Passerano,  ii.  928,  a. 
Passeris,  Aquae,  870,  b. 
Passo  del  Furlo,  ii.  56,  b. 
Passo  di  Portella,  ii.  150,  b. 
Pataliputra,  ii.  47,  b. 
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Patavissa,  744,  b. 

Patavium,  ii.  1275,  a ; ii. 
1287,  b. 

Patera,  ii.  5.55,  b. 

Paterno,  721,  a;  1099,  bj 
ii.  1305,  a. 

Paternum,  451,  a. 

Pathissus,  ii.  1199,  b. 
Pathmetic  arm  of  the  Nile, 
ii.  433,  a. 

Pathros,  ii.  1144,  a. 

Patmo,  ii.  557,  b. 

Patna,  ii.  47,  b ; ii.  534,  a. 
Patrae,  14,  a;  17,  aj  ii.  36, 
b. 

Patraeus,  422,  a. 

Patrasso,  Patras  or  Patra, 
ii.  557,  b. 

Patreis,  14,  b. 

Patridava,  744,  b. 
Patrington,  ii.  667,  a. 
Patroclus,  Island  of,  331,  a. 
Pattala,  ii.  47,  b ; ii.  49,  b. 
Pattalene,  ii.  47,  b. 

P alter ea,  128,  b. 

Patyorus,  ii.  887,  a. 

Pauca,  691,  b. 

Pavia,  ii.  1205,  a;  ii.  1287, 
b. 

Paula,  737,  a. 

Paulian,  St.,  ii.  12,  a. 
Paulien  or  Paulhan,  S.,  ii. 
699,  b. 

Pavlitza,  ii.  .596,  a. 

Paulli,  Basilica  (Rome),  ii. 
787,  a. 

Paulo,  ii.  187,  b. 

Pauna  or  Panna,  ii.  897,  a. 
Paunton,  ii.  657,  b. 

Pans,  193,  a. 

Pausilypus,  Mons,  495,  b. 
Pausulae,  ii.  629,  a. 

Pdutalia,  ii.  237,  a. 

Pauvlitz,  ii.  1314,  a. 

Pax  Augusta,  .'>83,  a. 

Pax  Julia,  ii.  220,  a. 

Paxi,  Cape,  ii.  920,  a. 

Paxo,  ii.  559,  b. 

Paps  de  Caux,  480,  b. 

Peace,  Temple  of  (Rome), 
ii.  808,  a. 

Pecciana,  ii.  1032,  a. 
Pedalium,  227,  b;  730,  a. 
Pedalium,  Prom.  638,  a. 
Pedasus,  ii.  346,  a. 

Pediaeus,  729,  b. 

Pedro,  Cape,  ii.  1093,  a. 
Peebles,  750,  a. 

Peene,  ii.  1042,  b. 

Pegae,  111,  b. 

Peigiere,  La  Grande,  ii. 

1120,  b. 

Peirae,  17,  a. 

Peiraeeus,  259,  b. 

Peiraeeus  (Athens),  306,  a. 
Peiraeum,  685,  b. 

Peiraeus,  685,  a. 

Peiraic  Gate  (Athens),  263, 

a. 

Peiresiae,  ii.  1170,  a. 

Peirus,  13,  b ; 19,  a. 
Peisenberg,  5,  a. 

Peitho,  Temple  of  (Athens), 
301,  a. 

Pekhely,  ii.  585,  b. 

Pel,  ii.  570,  a. 

Pelagonia,  ii.  512,  a. 
Pelasgiotis,  ii.  1167,  a;  ii. 
1170,  a. 

Peleces,  326,  a. 

Pelendones,  581,  b. 
Pelendova,  744,  b. 

Pelestini,  ii.  1317,  b. 
Pelinaeus,  609,  b. 
Pelinnaeura,  ii.  1170,  a. 
Pelino,  S.,  673,  aj  ii.  1306, 

b. 

Pelissane,  ii.  633,  b. 

Pella,  17,  a;  ii.  236,  b;  ii. 
532,  a;  li.  1076,  b;  ii. 
1298,  b. 

Pellegrino,  Monte,  845,  b. 
Pellene,  14,  b. 

Pelodes,  459,  a. 

Pelontium,  250,  b. 

Pelso  or  Peiso,  ii.  541,  b. 
Peltuinum,  ii.  1283,  a. 


Pelusian  arm  of  the  Nile,  ii. 
433,  a. 

Pelva,  748,  a. 
Pembrokeshire,  T7h,  a. 
Peiiafior,  ii.  32,  b. 
Penatium,  Aedes  (Rome), 
ih  808,  a. 

Penausende,  ii.  974,  a. 
Penkridge,  ii.  574,  a. 
Pennaescrite,  ii.  950,  b. 
Pennais,  ii.  408,  a. 

Pennalda  de  Castro,  636,  b. 
Penne,  ii.  574,  a. 

Pcnne,  Civita  di,  ii.  631,  a; 
ii.  1283,  a. 

Pennelocus,  ii.  574,  a. 
Penrith,  Old,  429,  a ; ii.  585, 
a;  ii.  1235,  a 

Peutapylum  (Rome),  ii.  804, 
a. 

Pentele,  327,  a. 

Pentelensis,  Mons,  322,  a. 
Penteleum,  193,  a. 

Penteli,  322,  a. 

Pentelicus,  322,  a. 

Pentridge,  ii.  1311,  a. 

Penza,  ii.  917,  b. 

Pera,  ii.  165,  b. 

Perabad,  ii.  951,  a. 
Perachora,  685,  b. 

Peraea,  517,b;  ii.  532,  a. 
Peraetheis,  192,  b. 

Perces,  367,  b. 

Perdikobrysis,  22,  b. 

Pere  de  Sercada,  S.,  ii.  947, 
a. 

Perecop,  ii.  1090,  b. 

Perekop,  Gulf  of,  516,  a;  ii. 
1087,  a. 

Perengah  Tagh,  ii.  373,  b. 
Perigneux,  ii.  1283,  b. 
Pergamum,  471,  aj  705,  b. 
Pergamus,  807,  b. 

Pergusa,  ii.  986, -a. 
Perierbidi,  ii.  917,  b. 
Perigeux,  457,  b. 

Perigord,  ii.  585,  a. 
Perigueux,  457,  b ; 654,  a ; 

692,  a;  ii.  685,  a. 

Perim,  776,  b. 

Perimula,  ii.  46,  b. 
Perimulicus,  Sinus,  ii.  46,  bj 
ii.  52,  a. 

Perin  Dagh,  ii.  487,  a. 
Perinthus,  ii.  1190,  a.  b. 
Perissa,  ii.  1161,  a. 
Permessus,  413,  a. 

Perrhidae,  330,  a. 

Perrigni,  ii.  1015,  b. 
Pershembah,  698,  a. 
Pershendi,  ii.  643,  a, 

Persian  Gulf,  174,  b ; ii. 

578,  b ; ii.  857,  a. 

Persicus  Sinus,  174,  b. 
Pertuis,  ii.  585,  a. 

Pertus,  Col  de,  ii.  1047,  a. 
Pertusa,  ii.  32,  a. 

Perugia,  ii.  579,  b;  ii.  1288,b. 
Perugia,  Lago  df,  ii.  1221,  b. 
Perusia,  ii.  1288,  b. 

Pesaro,  ii.  633,  b;  ii.  1301,  a. 
Pe5co»:o,  253, b;  ii.  1283,  a; 

ii.  1307,  a. 

Peschiera,  195,  b. 

Peshawar,  505,  b. 

Pessinus,  929,  a. 

Pessium,  ii.  7,  b. 

Pesth,  ii.  7,  b. 

Pesto,  ii.  512,  b. 

Petala,  804,  a. 

Petalidha,  ii.  385,  b ; 688,  a. 
Petalius,  ii.  581,  b. 
Petavonium,  2.50,  a. 

Petelia,  451,  a ; ii.  210,  a. 
Peteron,  582,  a. 
Peterwardein,  ii.  254,  b. 
Petit  Cold'Ornon  et  Quarele, 
570,  a. 

Petitarus,  18,  b. 

Petra,  ii.986,  b;  ii.  1190,  a. 
Petra,  412,  a ; 787,  a. 

Petra  Thermastis,  423,  b. 
Petr  alia,  ii.  583,  a. 

Petras  Parvus,  ii.  277,  b. 
Petrocorii,  173,  a. 

Petri,  Porta  Sli  (Rome), 
ii.  758,  b. 


Petrodava,  744,  b. 

Petrosaca,  192,  b. 

Petrowicz,  ii.  377,  a. 

Pettau,  ii.  582,  b. 

Pettineo,  82,  b ; ii.  986, 
a. 

Pettini,  810,  a. 

Petuaria,  ii.  550,  b;  ii.  667, 

a. 

Petusiae,  582,  a. 

Peucela,  243,  a. 

Peucelaotis,  ii.  47,  b. 
Peucini,  381,  a ; ii.  367,  b. 
Pevensey,  135,  a. 
Pfahlgraben,  ii.  192,  a. 
Pfahlheim,  ii.  191,  b. 
Pfahlrain,  ii.  191,  b. 
Pfunzen,  ii.  656,  a. 
Phacelinus,  ii.  986,  a. 
Phacium,  ii.  1170,  a. 
Phaedrias,  192,  b. 

Pbaestus,  17,  a : 705,  b ; ii. 
1170,  a. 

Phagres,  807,  b. 

Phalacrian  Prom.,  ii.  985, 
a 

Phalacrum,  669,  b. 
Phalaeseae,  192,  b. 
Phalanna,  ii.  1170,  a. 
Phalanthum,  193,  a. 
Phalara,  ii.  1170,  a. 
Phalarus,  412,  b. 

Phalasarna,  705,  b. 

Phaleric  Wall  (Athens), 
260,  a. 

Phalerum,  259,  b ; 325,  a. 
Phalerum  (Athens),  304,  b. 
Phalesina,  403,  b. 

Phaloria,  ii.  1170,  a. 

Phana,  67,  a 
Phanae,  609,  b. 

Phanagoria,  422,  a. 

Phanari,  306,  b. 

Phanote,  833,  a. 
Pharbaethite  Nome,  39,  b. 
Pharcadon,  ii.  1170,  a. 
Pharae,  17,  a. 

Phareis,  14,  b. 

Pharillon,  96,  a. 

Pharmacia,  424,  a. 
Pharnasia,  197,  b. 
Pharmathenus,  ii.  658,  b. 
Pharos,  ii.  37,  a. 

Pharsalus,  ii.  1170,  a. 
Pharygae,  ii.  202,  b. 
Phasiani,  ii.  658,  b. 

Phasis,  .571,  b:  ii.  658,  b;  ii. 
1093,  a. 

Phatnitic  arm  of  the  Nile,ii. 
433,  a. 

Phavonae,  ii.  927,  b. 

Phaura,  331,  a. 

Phazania,  732,  a ; 974,  b ; ii. 
457,  a. 

Pheca,  or  Phecadum,ii.  1 170, 
a. 

Phegaea,  330,  b. 

Pheia,  821,  a. 

Phelleus,  322,  b. 

Phellon,  817,  b. 

Pheneatis,  193,  a. 

Pheneus,  193,  a. 

Pherae,  67,  a ; ii.  345,  b ; ii. 
1 170,  a. 

Phi-Beseth,  453,  a. 

Phicium,  412,  a. 

Phigalia,  193,  a. 

Phigalice,  193,  a. 

Phigamus,  ii.  658,  b. 

Phiklia,  ii.  890,  a. 
Philadelpheia,  ii.  1076,  b. 
Philadelphia,  123,  b ; 239, 
a. 

Philaidae,  332,  b. 

Philak,  ii.  598,  a. 

Phileros,  ii.  384,  a. 
Philippeville,  ii.  859,  b. 
Philippi,  807,  b;  ii.  1190,  a; 
ii*  1299  a* 

Phiiippi,’  Domus  (Rome), 
ii.  818,  b. 

Philippi,  Portions  (Rome), 
ii.  833,  b. 

Philippo,  ii.  1035,  b. 
Philippopoli,  ii.  600,  a. 
Philippopolis,  ii.  1180,  a ; il 
1190,  a. 


Il^DEX. 


Philoteras,  37,  b ; 81,  b. 
Fhiniki,  ii.  16^,  a 
Phinopolis,  ii.  1190,  a 
Phiiitias,  79,  b ; 805,  a. 
Phinton,  719,  a. 

Phintonis,  ii.  911,  b. 

Fhira,  ii.  1160,  b. 

Phiraesi,  ii.  927,  b. 

Phlegra,  ii.  535,  b. 

Phlya,  332,  b. 

Phlygonium,  ii.  605,  a. 
Phocas,  Column  of  (Rome), 
ii.  797,  a. 

Phocaea,  239,  b. 

Phoebatae,  755,  b. 

Phoebia,  457,  a. 

Phoenice,  832,  b;  ii.  1076, 
b. 

Phoenicium,  412,  a. 
Phoenicusa,  51,  b. 

Phoenix,  13,  b ; 705,  b. 
Phoezon,  192,  b. 

Phorbantia,  454,  b. 

Phorbia,  ii.  383,  b. 

Phorieia,  193,  b. 

Phoron  Limen,  325,  b- 
Photice,  833,  a. 

Phrat  Misan,  ii.  332,  a. 
Phrateria,  744,  b. 

Phreattys  (Athens),  308,  a. 
Phriconis,  53,  a. 

Phrixa,  821,  b. 
Phrugundiones,  ii.  915,  b. 
Phrurium,  730,  a. 
Phtheirophagi,  572,  a;  ii. 
917,  b. 

Phthemphuthite  Nome,  39, 

b. 

Phthiotis,  ii.  1167,  a ; ii. 

1170,  a. 

Phturis,  60,  b. 

Pkurni,  418,  a;  668,  b. 
Phuth,  ii.  297,  b. 

Phycus,  733,  b. 

Phylace,  192,  b;  833,  a;  ii. 

1 170,  a. 

Phyle,  329,  b. 

Phyllitae,  ii.  48,  a. 

Phyllus,  ii.  1170,  a. 

Physca,  830,  a ; ii.  384,  a. 
Pkysco,  ii.  626,  a. 

Physcus,  519,  b ; ii.  1209,  a. 
Phyteum,  67,  a. 

Phytia,  or  Phoeteiae,  10,  b. 
Piacenna,  ii.  636,  a. 
Piacularis,  Porta  (Rome), 
ii.  757,  b. 

Piagnino,  ii.  1317,  b. 

Piali,  ii.  1119,  a. 

Pialia,  ii.  1170,  a. 

Piana,  1038,  b. 

Piano  deW  Ausente,  345,  a. 
Piano  di  Civita,  ii.  1103,  a. 
Pianosa,  857,  b ; ii.  637,  b. 
Piave,  ii.  641,  a ; ii.  1275,  a. 
Picaria,  748,  a. 

Pictas,  Ad,  ii.  1301,  b;  ii. 
1302,  a. 

Pictones,  173,  a. 

Picxina,  ii.  585,  a. 

Pidhavro,  841,  a. 

Pidhima,  214,  b ; ii.  1191,  b. 
Pik  di  Lugo,  Logo  del,  6,  b. 
Pie  Feguie,  lou,  894,  b. 
Piena,  ii.  629,  b. 

Pieria,  ii.  629,  b : ii.  1075,  b. 
Pierre  Pertuse,  795,  a. 
Pierus,  ii.  629,  b. 

Pietas,  Temple  of  (Rome), 
ii.  832,  b. 

Pietola,  135,  b. 

Pietra  della  Nave,  451,  a. 
Pietro,  Isola  di  S.,  ii.  911,  b. 
Pietro  Vernotico,  375,  a. 
Pijano,  St.,  729,  b. 

Pigeon  Rocks,  ii.  1075,  b. 
Piguntia,  748,  a. 

Pikermi,  330,  b. 

Pikerni,  ii.  264,  b. 

Pila,  730,  a. 

Pilisch,  ii.  969,  a. 

Piliuri,  ii.  537,  b. 

Pimprama,  25,  a. 

Pinaka,  5.59,  b. 

Pinal,  ii.  64,  b. 

Pinara,  ii.  1075,  b. 

Pinarus,  1 16,  a. 


Pincensii,  ii.  367,  b. 

Fincian  Hill  (Rome),  ii. 

828,  b;  ii.  831,  b. 

Pinciana,  Domus  ( Rome), 
ii.  831,  b. 

Pinciana,  Porta  (Rome),  ii. 
759,  a. 

Pindus,  785,  a. 

Pineta  di  Castel  Volurno, 
971,  a. 

Pinetum,  934,  a. 

Pinguente,  ii.  74,  a. 

Pinhel,  934,  a ; ii.  631,  a. 

P inheir  a,  ii.  631 , a ; il.  220,  a. 
Pinna,  ii.  1283,  a. 

Pinos,  ii.  35,  a. 

Pintia,  934,  b. 

Pinum,  744,  b. 

Piolo,  ii.  635,  b;  ii.  1317,  b. 
Piomba,  La,  ii.  296,  a. 
Pioraco,  ii.  671,  a;  ii.  1301, 
b ; ii.  1317,  b. 

Piper  no  Vecchia,  ii.  669,  b. 
Piquentum,  ii.  74,  a. 

Pira,  ii.  1178,  a. 

Pirano,  ii.  74,  a. 

Piranon,  ii.  74,  a. 

Pirgo,  ii.  1231,  a. 

Pirnari,  ii.  540,  b. 

Pirum,  Ad,  744,  b;  ii.  1301,  b. 
E’isa,  821,  a. 

Pisa,  ii.  632,  a;  ii.  1296,  a. 
Pisae,  ii.  1296,  a. 

Pisanus,  Portus,  870,  a. 
Pisatello,  ii.  8.57,  a. 

Pisatis,  817,  a. 

Pisaurum,  ii.  1301,  a;  ii. 
1317,  b. 

Piscina  Publica  (Rome),  ii. 
820,  b. 

Piscinas,  Ad,  ii.  1296,  a. 
Piscopia,  720,  b;  ii.  1123,  a. 
Pisco pia,  F.,  464,  b. 

Piscopio,  F , 450,  a. 

Pisma,  La,  721,  b. 

Pismesh  Kalasi,  ii.  352,  a. 
Pismesh  Kalesi,  ii.  395,  a. 
Pissaeum,  ii.  561,  b. 
Pissantini,  7.55,  b. 

Pistoja,  ii.  634,  b;  ii.  1296,  b. 
Pistoria,  ii.  1296,  b. 

Pistyrus,  ii.  1180,  a;  ii. 

1190,  a. 

Pitane,  53,  a. 

Pitanus,  691,  a. 

Pithecusa,  49,  a. 

Pitino,  Torre  di,  ii.  1283,  a. 
Pitinum,  ii,  1283,  a. 

Pitinum  Pisaurense,  ii. 
1317,  b. 

Pitsunda,  ii.  635,  b. 

Pitulum,  ii.  1317,  b. 

Pitynda,  ii.  47,  a. 

Pityodes,  770,  a. 

Pityonnesus,  ii.  571,  a. 
Pityusa,  769,  b. 

Pityusae,  373,  a. 
Pizxighettone,  11,  b. 
Plagiaria,  ii.  219,  b. 

Planasia,  857,  b. 

Planaticus,  Portus,  ii.  74,  a. 
Platamodes,  ii.  341,  b. 
Platamona,  1.58,  b ; ii.  174,  a. 
Platanaki,  1003,  b. 

Plotani,  1029.  a;  ii.  985,  b; 
ii.  1161,  b. 

Platania,  ii.  4,  b ; ii.  576,  b. 
Plataniston,  ii.  226,  b. 
Platanius,  ii.  202,  a. 
Platanodes,  ii.  341,  b. 
Platanus,  ii.  606,  b. 

Plate,  485,  a. 

Platea,  582,  a;  733,  b;  ii.  277, 
b. 

Platiana,  ii.  1247,  b. 
Plattensee,  ii.  572,  a. 
Platyperama,  ii.  1233,  b. 
Platxa,  ii.  1134,  a 
Platxiotissa,  ii.  1151,  a. 
Plavis,  ii.  1275,  a. 

Plera,  167,  b. 

Plessidhi,  ii.  569,  a. 

Pleuron,  67,  a. 

Pleutauri,  502,  a. 

Plewa,  ii.  572,  b. 

Pliassa,  ii.  568,  b. 

Plistia,  ii.  896,  b 


Flora,  ii.  682,  a. 

Plotheia,  330,  b. 
Plotinopolis,  ii.  1190,  a. 
Plubium,  ii.  912,  a. 
Plumbaria  Insula,  ii.  911,  b. 
Plyni,  Ps.,  ii.  277,  b. 
Pnigeus,  ii.  619,  b. 

Pnyx  (Athens),  282,  a. 

Po  di  Primaro,  ii.  1032,  b. 
Po,  the,  849,  a ; ii.  509,  a. 
Podend,  ii.  511,  b ; ii.  642,  b. 
Podlachia,  ii.  8,  a. 

Podolia,  ii.  30,  a ; ii.  916,  a 
Poecilasium,  705,  b. 
Poeeessa,  587,  a. 

Poetelius,  Lucus  (Rome), 
ii.  826,  b. 

Point  du  Galle,  ii.  64,  a. 
Point  Zingis,  57,  b. 

Poitiers,  ii.  192,  b. 

Pola,  ii.  643,  a. 

Pola  de  Lena,  ii.  511,  b. 
Polaticum,  Promontorium, 
ii.  74,  a. 

Polcevera,  ii.  187,  b ; ii. 
660,  b. 

Polemoniacus,Pontus,  .508,  a. 
Polenxa,  ii.  188,  a ; ii.  645,  a. 
Poli,  417,  b. 

Poliana,  ii.  1000,  a. 
Policastro,  460,  a ; ii.  210,  a. 
Polichna,  705,  b. 

Polichne,  ii.  345,  b. 

Policoro,  21,  a ; 1046,  b. 
Polignano,  167,  a ; ii.  411,  a. 
Polighero,  161,  a. 
Polimartium,  870,  b. 

Polin,  566,  a. 

Polikrusoko,  225,  b. 

Palis,  ii.  125,  a. 

Polls  (Athens),  259,  a. 
Politeia,  17,  a. 

Polium,  ii.  165,  b. 

Polla,  910,  b. 

Pollentia,  374,  b ; 37.5,  a ; ii. 

188,  a j ii.  629,  a. 

Pollenxa,  374,  b. 

Pollina,  160,  a. 

Pollina,  ii.  236,  b ; ii.  986,  a: 
ii.  987,  a. 

Pollina,  or  Pollona,  160,  b. 
Poltyobria,  .50,  b. 

Polybos,  ii.  645,  b. 

Polyfengo,  ii.  601,  b. 
Polyfengo,  Mt.,  187,  a. 
Polykhrono,  ii.  411,  a. 
Polyphagi,  572,  a. 

Polyportu,  1063,  b. 
Polyrrhenia,  705,  b. 
Polystylus,  2,  b. 

Polytimetus,  ii.  5,  b. 
Pombeiro,  ii.  876,  b. 
Pomegue,  ii.  1037,  a. 
Pompeii,  ii.  646,  a. 

Pompeii,  Curia  (Rome),  ii. 
834,  a. 

Pompeii,  Porticus  (Rome), 
ii.  834,  a. 

Pompeii,  Theatrum  (Rome), 
ii,  834,  a ; ii.  844,  b. 
Pompey,  Statue  of  ( Rome), 
ii.  793,  a. 

Pouches,  ii.  6.57,  b. 
Pondicherry,  ii.  643,  a;  ii. 
1017,  b. 

Pondikonisi,  804,  b. 
Ponferrada,  250,  a. 

Pons  Aelii,  ii.  1256,  b. 

Pons  Aluti,  744,  b. 

Pons  August!,  744,  b. 

Pons  Nartiae,  934,  b. 

Pons  Neviae,  934,  b. 

Pons  Servilii  et  Claudanum, 
ii.  36,  b. 

Pons  Vetus  Stenarum,  744, 

b. 

Pont-Audemer,  429,  a. 
Pont-Authon,  429,  a. 

Pont  du  Gard,  ii.  415,  b. 
Pont  VEsquit,  389,  b. 

Pont  pierre,  ii.  1266,  a. 

Pont  St.  Esprit,  ii.  963,  b. 
Ponta  di  Tigani,  ii.  1337,  b. 
Ponta  Trividi,  1057,  a. 
Pontarlier,  214,  b. 

Ponte  della  Badia,  ii.  1321, 
a. 
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Ponte  Molle,  ii.  656,  b, 

Ponte  Salara,  ii.  657,  a. 
Pontevedra,  934,  b. 

Pontia,  ii.  469,  a. 
Pontikokastro,  ii.  593,  b. 
Pontinus,  201,  a. 

Pontirolo,  ii.  656,  b;ii.  1287, 
b. 

Pontoise,  442,  b. 

Pontons,  ii.  1220,  a. 
Pontoux,  ii.  656,  b. 
Pontremoli,  163,  b. 

Ponxa,  ii.  658,  a. 

Populonia,  ii.  659,  b;  ii.  1296, 
a. 

Populonium,  870,  a;  ii.  1296, 

a. 

Porata,  ii.  938,  b. 

Porcari,  ii.  545,  a ; ii.  986,  a. 
Porcia,  Basilica  (Rome),  ii. 
786,  a. 

Porcifera,  ii.  187,  b. 

Porjani,  ii.  568,  b. 

Poro,  477,  b. 

Porpax,  ii.  986,  a. 
Porphyrium,  521,  b ; ii.  606, 

b. 

Porqneroles,  ii.  654,  b;  ii. 
1037,  a. 

Port  Mahon,  374,  b. 
Port-sur-Sadne,  ii.  661,  a. 
Porta,  ii.  626,  a. 

Porta  Armidio  e Lucola,  ii. 
171,  a. 

Porta  Arnio  dia  e Lucolas, 
730,  a. 

Porta  Collina  (Rome),  ii. 
749,  b. 

Porta  Panaghia,  308,  b. 
Porta  Sanqualis  (Rome),  ii. 
749,  b. 

Portae,  Duodecim  (Rome), 
ii.  757,  b. 

Portcrox,  ii.  1037,  a. 

Portela  de  Abade,  ii.  879,  a. 
Portgate,  ii.  1257,  a. 

Porticus  ad  Nationes 
(Rome),  ii.  837,  b. 

Porticus  Polae  (Rome),  ii. 
839,  b. 

Porticus  Eumenia  (Athens), 
301,  a. 

Porto,  477,  b;  ii.503,  b. 
Porto  Badisco,  564,  a. 

.Porto  Barbato,  395,  b. 

Porto  Bufalo,  ii.  661,  a. 

Porto  Cavaliere,  703,  a. 
Porto  Cesareo,  474,  b. 

Porto  Conte,  ii.  911,  a. 

Porto  d'Anxo,  148,  b. 

Porto  d'Ercole,  198,  b. 

Porto  Fanari,  839,  b. 

Porto  Favone,  691,  b. 

Porto  Ferraio,  ii.  40, a. 

Porto  Fino,  ii.  188,  a:  ii. 
661,  a. 

Porto  Franco,  685,  a. 

Porto  Leone,  307,  a. 

Porto  Rafli,  .331,  b. 

Porto  Santo,  ii.  678,  b. 

Porto  Vecchio,  691,  a. 

Porto  Venere,  ii.  188,  a. 
Portsmouth,  ii.  253,  a ; ii. 
1260,  b. 

Portuensis,  Porta  (Rome), 
ii.  761,a. 

Portugal,  932,  b;  ii.lI05,b 
Portugalete,  902,  b. 
Portuosus,  Sinus,  ii.  515,  b. 
Portus,  ii.  503,  b. 

Portus  Adurni,  442,  a. 

Portus  Agasus,  167,  a. 

Portus  Azarius,  354,  b. 
Portus  Delphini,  ii.  188,  a. 
Portus  Dubris,  442,  a. 

Portus  Ericis,  ii.  188,  a. 
Portus  Garnae,  167,  a. 

Portus  Herculis,  198,  b; 
451,  b. 

Portus  Herculis  Monoeci,  ii. 
188,  a. 

Portus  Lemanis,  442,  a. 
Portus  Lugudonis,  ii.  912,  a 
Portus  Magnus,  ii.  1260,  b. 
Portus  Monoeci,  93,  b. 

Portus  Mulierum,  424,  a. 
Portus  Veneris,  ii.  188,  a. 
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INDEX. 


Posada,  ii.  912,  a. 

Poseidion,  ii.  1075,  a. 
Poseidium,  b2<±,  a. 
Poseidouium,  175,  b. 
Posidhi,  ii.  662,  a. 

Posidium,  609,  b ; ii.  514,  b. 
Posidonia,  ii.  210,  a ; ii.  514, 
b. 

Posseda,  ii.  662,  b. 

Potala,  ii.  47,  b. 

Potami,  ii.  547,  b. 

Potamus,  331,  b. 

Potentia,  ii.  210,  a ; ii.  628,  b; 

ii.  1295,  b;ii.l307,  a. 
Potenza,  ii.  210,  a ; ii.  663, 
a;  ii.  1295,  b ; ii.  1307,  a. 
Potenza,  Sta  Maria,  a,  ii. 

628,  b ; ii.  662,  b. 
Potidania,  67,  a ; ii.  203,  a. 
Potisije,  ii.  7,  b. 

Potsdam,  ii.  962,  a. 
Pouleman,  ii.  644,  a. 
Pouleman  Chai,  ii.  995,  b. 
Pourbal,  ii.  220,  a. 
Poybueno,  250,  a. 

Pozzo  di  Ratignano,  or  La- 
tignano,  721,  a. 

Pozzuoli,  ii.  678,  b. 
Praenestina,  Porta  (Rome), 
ii.  759,  a. 

Praesidium,  691,  b ; 934,  a. 
Praesus,  705,  b ; ii.  667,  a. 
Praetoria  Augusta,  744,  b. 
Praetorian  Camp  (Rome),ii. 
831,  b. 

Praetorium,  744,  b ; 748,  a ; 

ii.  115,  b. 

Pragelas,  977,  a. 

Prague,  ii.  696,  a. 

Pra.s,  ii.  1170,  a. 

Prasa,  625,  a. 

Prasiaca,  ii.  47,  b. 

Prasiae,  331,  b. 

Prasias,  592,  a 
Prasonesi,  ii.  385,  b. 
Prasonisi,  1102,  a. 

Prasum,  57,  a. 

Prat  de  Trajan,  743,  b. 

Prati  di  Ro,  497,  a. 

Pralica,  ii.  145,  a. 
Pratishthana,  ii.  60,  b. 
Pravadi,  ii.  271,  a ; ii.  1017, 
b. 

Pravista,  ii.  576,  b. 

Pr6  St.  Didier,  196,  a 
Preciani,  173,  a 
Pregel,  1020,  b ; ii.  917,  a. 
PreVius  Lacus,  857,  b. 
Preynedi,  ii.  482,  b. 

Premnis,  60,  a. 

Prespa,  ii.  36,  b. 

Prestia,  ii.  642,  a. 

Preston,  ii.  1312,  a. 
Preventza,  156,  b. 

Prevesa,  ii.  426,  a. 

Prezecop,  ii.  1090,  b. 

Pria,  934,  b. 

Priansus,  705,  b. 

Priantae,  ii.  1190,  a. 
Prifernum,  ii.  1283,  a. 

Pritna  Porta,  ii.  925,  b.  j ii. 
1301,  a. 

Primis,  ii.  396,  b. 

Primis  Magna,  60,  a. 
Principato  Citeriore,  ii.  206, 
b. 

Priniko,  1040,  a. 

Prinkipo,  770,  a. 

Prinus,  201,  b. 

Pristina,  ii.  1232,  b. 
Probalinthus,  ii.  268,  a ; 330, 
b. 

Probatia,  412,  b 

Probi,  Pons  (Rome),  ii.  850, 

a. 

Prochyta,  49,  b. 

Procida,  49,  b ; ii.  670,  a. 
Procolitia,  ii.  1256,  b. 
Prodhromo,  689,  a. 

Proerna,  ii.  1 170,  a. 

Progeri,  ii.  1190,  a. 
Prolaqueum,  ii.  1301,  b ; 

ii.  1317,  b. 

Prolog,  748,  a. 

Promasens,  444,  a. 
Promethei.  Lacus  (Rome), 
ii.  820,  b. 


Promina,  ii.  671,  a. 
Promona,  748,  a. 
Promontorium  Magnum,  ii. 
46,  b. 

Proni,  588,  a. 

Propylaea  (Athens),  268,  a. 
Proschium,  67,  a. 

Proseis,  192,  b. 

Prosky na,  689,  a ; 1025  b ; 
ii.  202,  a. 

Prosopite  Nome,  39,  b. 
Prospalta,  332,  a. 

Prote,  ii.  654,  b. 

Prote,  ii.  671,  b. 

Provati,  804,  b. 

Provins,  73,  b. 

Prussia,  56,  b. 

Pruth,  ii.  687,  b. 

Prytaneium  (Athens),  298, 

a. 

Prytanis,  ii.  658,  b. 

Psaphara,  140,  b. 

Psaphis,  330,  a. 

Psara,  609,  b. 

Pscelcis,  60,  a ; 781,  b, 
Psessii,  ii.  917,  b. 
Pseudavari,  349,  b. 

Psiloriti,  ii.  13,  b. 

Psophidia,  193,  a. 

Psophis,  17,  a;  193,  a. 
Psychium,  705,  b. 

Psyra,  609,  b. 

Psyttaleia,  ii.  878,  a. 

Psytti,  ii.  1081,  a. 

Ptaniae,  ii.  1301,  a. 

Pteleo,  ii.  677,  a. 

Pteleum,  ii.  1170,  a 
Ptolederma,  193,  a. 
Ptolemais,  733,  b. 

Ptovis,  ii.  556,  a. 

Ptoum,  412,  a. 

Ptychia,  671,  b. 

Publica,  Villa  (Rome), 
ii.  836,  b. 

Publicius,  Clivus  (Rome), 
ii.  811,  a. 

Pucinum,  ii.  74,  a ; ii.  1275, 

b. 

Pudicitia  Patricia  (Rome), 
ii.  815,  a. 

Pudicitiae  Plebeiae,  Sacel- 
lum  (Rome),  ii.  830  b. 
Puebla  de  la  Reyna,  ii. 
696,  b. 

Puech  d'  Issolu,  ii.  1331,  b. 
Puenta  de  la  Guardia  vieja, 
ii.  377,  a. 

Puente  de  Argobispo,  341 , a. 
Puente  de  Don  Gonzalo,  ii. 
1276,  b. 

Puente  de  Don  Guarray, 
ii.  453,  a. 

Puente  de  Orvijo,  ii.  1254,  b. 
Puente  de  Orvigo,  250,  a. 
Puente  do  Sora,  ii.  220,  a. 
Puente,  Rio  de  la,  933,  b. 
Puerta  de  Daroca,  582,  a. 
Puerto  de  S.  Maria,  ii. 
329,  a. 

Puglia  petrosa,  164,  b. 
Puglia  piana,  164,  b. 

Ptdira,  983,  b. 

Puigcerda,  593,  b. 
Putjourdes,  ii.  1258,  a. 

Pula,  Capo  di,  ii.  445,  b ; 
ii.911,  b. 

Pulcrum  Littus  (Rome), 
ii.  803,  a. 

Pullaria,  ii.  74,  a 
Pullopice,  110,  a. 

Pullopicem,  ii.  188,  b. 
Pulska,  ii.  678,  b. 

PvXtanah,  ii.  642,  a. 

Pulvinar  Solis  (Rome),  ii. 
831,  a. 

Pulwan,  737,  b ; ii.  307,  a. 
Pundonitza,  638,  a ; ii.  424, 
b ; ii.  486,  a ; ii.  1101,  b. 
Punhete,  ii.  219,  b. 

Punicum,  ii.  1296,  a. 

Punjab,  ii.  870,  a. 

Punon,  ii.  586,  a. 

Punta  de  Falcone,  ii.  911,  a. 
Punta  dei  Barbieri,  753,  b. 
Punta  del  Pexzo,  466,  a ; ii. 
706,  a. 

Punta  dell'  Alice,  447,  o. 


Punta  della  Penna,  454,  a. 
Punta  di  Promontore,  ii. 
74,  a. 

Punta  di  Stilo,  641,  a. 
Pupulum,  ii.  912,  a. 

Pura,  983,  b. 

Purali,  183,  b. 

Purpurariae,  906,  b. 

Purug,  ii.  1085,  b. 
Puskkalavati,  ii.  47,  b. 
Ptisiano,  Logo  di,  877,  a. 
Putea,  ii.  1076,  b. 

Puteal  Libonis  (Rome),  ii. 
788,  a. 

Poteal  Scribonianum, 
(Rome),  ii.  783,  a. 

Putrid  Lake,  454,  b. 

Putrid  Sea,  ii.  1112,  b. 

Puy  de  Jussat,  990,  b. 
Pydarus,  ii.  1190,  a. 

Pylae,  193,  b. 

Pylene,  67,  a. 

Pylorus,  705,  b. 

Pyramus,  114,  a;  619,  b. 
Pyranthus,  705,  b. 

Pyrathi,  ii.  686,  b. 

Pyrenaei,  Portus,  ii.  52,  a. 
Pyrenaeus,  Imus,  515,  a. 
Pyrenaeus,  Summus,  515,  a. 
Pyrenees,  the,  ii.  687,  a. 
Pyrgaki,  231,  a ; 1035,  a. 
Pyrgi,  821,  a;  ii.  1296,  a. 
Pyrgo,  or  Pyrgako,  ii.  351,  b. 
Pyrgos,  625,  a. 

Pyrrha,  ii.  165,  a. 

Pyrrhicus,  ii,  112,  b. 
Pyrucheium,  97,  a. 

Pyrustae,  ii.  541,  b. 

Pythan,  ii.  642,  a. 

Pythium,  ii.  1170,  a. 

Pyxites,  ii.  658,  b. 

Pyxus,  ii.  209,  b. 


Quabes,  ii.  1083,  a. 
Quacerni,  933,  a. 

Quad-Dra  {Wady-Dra),  ii. 
452,  b. 

Quaderna,  631,  a;  ii.  1287,  a. 
Quadratae,  ii.  1288,  a. 
Quaeri,  ii.  74,  a. 

Quaglio,  Porto,  ii.  1084,  a. 
Qualburg,  ii.  690,  a. 
Quarantine  Bay,  ii.  1111,  a. 
Quarnero,  Canal  del,  902,  a. 
Quarnero,  Go(fo  di,  224,  b ; 
ii.  74,  a. 

Quarte,  ii.  690,  a. 

Quentin,  St„  340,  b. 

Querci,  464,  a. 

(iuerquernae.  Aquae,  168,  b. 
Querquerni,  933,  a. 
Querquetulana,  Porta 
(Rome),  ii.  755,  b. 
Quiberon,  ii.  1275,  b. 
Quilates,  C.,  501,  a. 
Quimper,  686,  b. 

Qiiinctia,  Prata  (Rome),  ii. 
842,  b. 

Quingi,  ii.  53,  a. 

Quinta,  934,  b. 

Quintanas,  Ad,  ii.  1301,  b. 
Quirinal  Hill  (Rome),  ii. 
828,  b. 

Quirinalis,  Porta  (Rome), 
ii.  757,  a. 

Quirinalis,  Sacellum 

(Rome),  ii.  829,  a. 

Quirini,  Vallis  (Rome),  ii. 
828,  b. 

Quirinus,Temple  of  (Rome), 
ii.  829,  a. 

Quisel-Hissar,  ii.  419,  a. 
Quiza,  ii.  297,  b. 

Quorra,  ii.  428,  a. 


Raab,  222,  b. 

Rabat,  ii.  876,  a. 

Rabba,  ii.  690,  b. 

Rabbath,  123,  b. 

Radepont,  ii.  718,  b. 

R'ades,  ii.  299,  b. 

Rafina,  332,  a. 

Ragusa,  Fiume  di,  ii.  985,  b. 
Ragusa-  Vecchia,  840,  a. 
Rajib,  199,  b. 

Rajputs,  570,  a. 


Rakhamytes,  ii.  310,  a. 
Rakhsi,  188,  a. 

Rakka,  ii.  699,  a. 

Rakli,  588,  b. 

Ram~gur,  ii.  692,  a. 
Ram-nagar,  ii.  692,  a. 
Ram-UUah,  ii.  691, b. 
i^ama,  ii.  115,  b ; ii.  153,  a. 
Ramaam  Kor,  693,  b. 
Rama,  or  Ram,  ii  1310,  a. 
Ramae,  110,  a. 

Ramatheum  Sophim,  ii. 
691,  b, 

Ramatuelle,  487,  b. 

Rame,  ii.  692,  a. 

Rame's  Head,  ii.  1276,  a. 
Ramguna,  ii.  253,  a. 
Ramiseram,  693,  b. 
Ramiseram  Cor,  ii.  1020,  a. 
Ramlah,  591,  b. 

Ramleh,  213,  a;  ii.  691,  a. 
Ramsey,  ii.  192,  b. 
Randazzo,  ii.  1213,  a. 
Raphanea,  560,  b. 

Rapolla,  167,  b. 

Raposera,  ii.  219,  b. 
Rapsani,  232,  a ; 655,  a ; ii. 

124,  a. 

Ras,  188,  a. 

Ras  Addar,  317,  b;  ii.330,  a. 
Ras  Aferni,  317,  b. 
Ras-aUAin,  ii.  709,  a. 

Ras  al-Djerd,  ii.  1105,  b. 
Ras-al~Hamrak,  ii.  468,  b. 
Ras-al-Harsbah,  ii.  297,  b. 
Ras-al-Kanats,  170,  b ; ii. 
620,  a. 

Ras-al-Kanatir,  ii.  297,  b. 
Ras-al-Milhr,  ii.  328,  b. 
Ras-al-Razat,  733,  b. 
Ras-al-Sair,  M4,  a. 
Ras-Bad,  367,  a. 

Ras  Bergawad,  ii.  600,  a. 
Ras  Broom,  ii.  669,  b. 
Ras-el-Abiad,  499,  a : ii, 
606,  b. 

Ras-eh.Auf,  ii.  161,  b. 
Ras-el-Basit,  ii.  1075,  b. 
Ras-el-Char,  608,  a. 
Ras-el-Dwaer,  ii.  68,  a. 
Ras-el-Had,  175,  b ; 687,  b. 
Ras-el-Hadd,  499,  b. 
Ras-eUHamrah,  1070, a:  ii. 
454,  a. 

Ras-el-Harsbah,  ii.  346,  a. 
Ras-el-Harzeit,  ii.  277,  b. 
Ras-el-Jerd,  520,  b. 
Ras-eUKaariis,  ii.  277,  b. 
Ras  el-Mellah,  ii.  277,  b. 
Ras-el-Naschef,  384,  a. 
Ras-el~Ouad,  ii.  5?5,  a. 
Ras-el-Razat,  ii.  625,  b. 
Ras-el-Shukkur,  ii.  298,  a. 
Ras-es~Shekah,  ii.  606,  a. 
Ras-et-Tin,  608,  a:  732,  a; 
ii.  277,  b. 

Ras  Fartak,  ii  871,  a. 

Ras  Fartask,  ii.  1052,  a. 

Ras  Ghamart,  531,  a. 

Ras  Guadel,\\.  549,  b. 

Ras  Hadid,  ii.  454,  a ; ii. 
1037,  a. 

Ras  Kelb,  499,  b. 

Ras  Khanzeer,  ii.  1075,  b. 
Ras  Linouf,  ii.  .599,  a. 

Ras  Halem,  ii.  277,  b. 

Ras  Metznkoub,  336,  b. 

Ras  Mohammed,  175,  b ; ii. 
662,  a. 

Ras  Musendom,  175,  b. 

Ras-, or  Tarf-,esh-Shakhar, 

125,  a. 

Ras  Seiyada,  398,  b. 

Ras  Sem,  733,  b ; ii.  625,  b. 
Ras  Sidi  Ali-aLMekhi,  159,a. 
Ras  Sidi  Bou  Said,  531,  a. 
Ras  Tanhub,  ii.  620,  a. 

Ras  Teyonas,  732,  a ; 733,  b. 
Ras  ud-Dehar,  ii.  297,  b. 
Ras-ud-Dehir,  ii.  346,  a. 
Raswalta  Sillan,  ii.  606,  a. 
Rasa,  ii.  931 , a. 

Rasboistje,  ii.  171,  a. 
Raschid,  418,  a. 

Rashat,  321,  b. 

Rasocolmo,  Capo  di,  ii.  985,a. 
Rasocuimo,  Cape,  ii.  402, b. 


Itassova,  352,  a. 

Rastan,  197,  a. 

Ratanea,  74«i  a. 

Ratiaria,  745,  a. 

Ratisbon,  ii.  697,  a. 
Ratoneau,  ii.  1037,  a. 
Rntonou,  ii.  926,  b. 
Ratutnena,  Porta  (Rome), 
ii.  750,  a. 

Ratxeburgy  ii.  107,  a. 
Rauduscula,  Porta  (Rome) 
ii.  755,  a. 

Ravee,  25,  a. 

Ravegnano,  26,  a. 

Ravenna,  ii.  693,  a. 

Rauhe  Alp,  1056,  b;  ii.  1258, 
b. 

Ravi,  ii.  422,  a ; 1101,  a. 
Raum,  ii.  69.5,  a. 

Raxatin,  608,  a. 

Razxoli,  Isola  del,  719,  a. 

Re  ale,  Civtta,  890,  bj  ii. 
1305,  a. 

Recco,  ii.  717,  b. 

Reculver,  ii.  697,  b. 

Red  Sea,  174, b;  182, a;  ii. 
857,  a. 

Rgfah,  ii.  692,  b. 

Rega,  ii.  858,  b. 

Regen,  ii.  696,  b. 

Regensburg,  ii.  697,  a. 
Regenwalde,  ii.  858,  b. 
Reggio,  ii.  697,  a ; ii.  703,  a ; 
il.  1287,  a. 

Regia  (Rome),  ii.  779,  a. 
Regio  Judaeorum,  97,  a. 
RegioTranstiberiiia(  Rome), 
ii.  841,  a. 

Hegium,  ii.  1287,  a. 

Regnum,  442,  a. 

Reims,  794,  a. 

Remagen,  ii.  718,  a. 
Rematiari,  760,  b. 

Remi,  St.,  1002,  b. 

Remich,  ii.  717,  b. 

Rendina,  ii.  1038,  b. 
Renfrew,  750,  a. 

Reno,  ii.  709,  a. 

Rennes,  654,  a ; li.  696,  a. 
Reol,  ii.  717,  b. 

Reonda,  ii.  644,  a. 

Replon,  ii.  698,  b. 

Reqnejo,  ii.  1275,  b. 

Requena,  ii.  198,  b ; ii.  1326, 
b. 

Rergintrum,  110,  b. 

Resina,  496,  a j 1054,  a. 
Respa,  167,  a. 

Retenga,  Civita,  ii.  1283,  b. 
Retigonium,  or  Rerigunium, 
750,  a. 

Retimo,  ii.  710,  b. 

•Retina,  496,  a. 

Retino,  C.,  ii.  546,  b. 
Retortillo,  ii.  102,  a. 

Retx,  Pays  de,  ii.  692,  b. 
Reuben,  Tribe  of,  ii.  531,  a. 
Rhaabeni,  181,  a. 

Rhacalani,  ii.  855,  b. 
Rliacotis,  98,  b. 

Rhades,  24,  b. 

Rhaeba,  ii.  16,  a. 

Rhaeteae,  193,  a. 

Rhage,  57 1 , a. 

Rhakalani,  ii.  917,  a. 
Rhambacia,  983,  b. 
Rhamidava,  744,  b. 

Rhamnus,  705,  b. 
Rhaphaneae,  ii.  1076,  a. 
Rhaptum,  57,  b. 

Rhaptus,  ii.  702,  b. 

Rhaucus,  705,  b. 

Rhausium,  748,  a. 

Rheban,  ii.  700,  a. 

Rhedones,  218,  b. 

Rhegias,  ii.  1075,  b. 
Rhegiiim,  ii.  1294,  b. 

Rheims,  380,  b. 
Rheinbreitbach,  ii.  192,  a. 
Rheinxabern,  ii.  1082,  a. 
Rheiti,  328,  a. 

Rheneia,  760,  b. 

Rheon,  ii.  376,  a. 

Rhesapha,  ii.  1076,  b. 

Rhey,  ii.  701,  a. 

Rbibii,  ii.  943,  b. 

Rhigia,  ii.  16,  a.  | 
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Rhine,  the,  ii.  706,  b. 
Rhithymna,  705,  b. 
Rhithymnos,  ii.  710,  b. 
Rhium,  13,  a. 

Rhizophagi,  58,  a. 
Rhixo-Kastron,  ii.  710,  b. 
Rhizus,  748,  a ; ii.  1170,  b. 
Rho,  497,  a. 

Rhobogdii,  ii.  16,  a. 
Rhobosci,  ii.  943,  b. 

Rhoda,  Gulf  of,  ii.  52,  a. 
Rhodes,  ii.  713,  a. 

Rhodex,  517,  a. 

Rhodope,  ii.  1177,  b. 
Rhodopa,  ii.  1190,  b. 
Rhogandani,  ii.  1093,  b. 
Rhoganis,  371,  b. 

Rhogonis,  ii.  .578,  b. 

Rhokka,  ii.  711,a. 

Rhbn,  1056,  b. 
Rhdne,the,u.n\,\), 
Rhoplutae,  184,  a. 

Rhossian  Rock,  the,  li. 
1075,  a. 

Rhossus,  ii.  1075, a,  b. 
Rhotanus,  94,  b ; 691,  a. 
Rhossicus  Scopulus,  ii. 
1075,  b. 

Rhubon,  ii.  917,  a. 

Rhusibis,  Portus,  229,  b. 
Rhymmus,  ii.  716,  b. 
Rhyncus,  10,  b. 
Rhynenburg,  ii.  296,  a. 
Rhynland,  501,  a. 

Rhypes,  14,  b. 

Rhytium,  705,  b. 

Riaxan,  ii.  917,  b. 
Ribadavia,  ii.  1240,  b. 
Ribaredonda,  S.  Maria  de, 
ii.  947,  b. 

Ribble,  388,  b ; ii.  971,  a. 
Ribble-chester , ii.  718,  a. 
Ribchester,  641,  a. 
Ricciacum,  515,  a. 
Richborough,  442,  a ; 855,  a: 
ii.  860,  b. 

Richmond,  ii.  718,  a. 

Ricina,  ii.  188,  b ; ii.  629,  a. 
Ricsen,  ii.  1327,  a. 

Riduna,  949,  b. 

Riechester,  429,  a. 

Ries,  ii.  718,  b. 
Riesengebirge,  ii.  12.57,  b. 
iJiesgaw,  ii.718,  b. 

Rieti,  6,  a ; ii.  695,  a. 

Riex,  ii.  698,  a. 

Riga,  Gulf  of,  723,  b;  ii. 

1270,  b. 

Rigae,  582,  a. 

Rigol,  ii.  717,  b. 

Rigomagus,  ii.  1288,  a. 

Riha,  ii.  15,  b. 
Rima-el-Luhf,  ii.  706,  b. 
Rimini,  213,  b. 

Rimokastro,  ii.  172,  a. 
Ringwood,  ii.  697,  b. 
Rinteln,  ii.  14,  a. 

Rio  Caldo,  168,  b. 

Rio  d’Ave,  933,  a. 

Rio  cCAye,  351,  b. 

Rio  de  la  Kalameta,  476,  a. 
Rio  de  la  Puente,  ii.  414,  a. 
Rio  Grande,  ii.  422,  b. 

Rio  Tor  to,  ii.  453,  a. 

Rio  Verde,  ii.  881,  b. 

Rion,  571,  b. 

Rioni,  or  Rion.  ii.  .593,  a. 
Ripatransone,  719,  a;  ii. 
628,  b. 

Risano,  905,  b j ii.  710,  b ; 

ii.  1275,  a. 

Risingham,  1023,  a. 

Ritopk,  ii.  1230,  b. 
liitri,  852,  a. 

Riva,  ii.  703,  a. 

Riviere,  978,  a. 

Riviere  d'Aurai,  443,  a. 
Rixton,  ii.  718,  a. 

Rixah,  483,  a. 

«ixeA,  ii.  710,  b;  ii.  7ll,a. 
Roa,  ii.  693,  a. 

Roanne,  ii.  718,  b. 

Robbio,  or  Robio,  497,  a. 
Robesti,  ii.  656,  b. 

Robledo,  934,  a. 

Robogh,  ii.  718,  b. 

I Roboraria,  ii.  1302,  a. 


Roboretum,  934,  a. 

Roea,  C.  da,  ii.  2)6,  b. 
Rocca,  705,  b. 

Rocca  d’Entella,  829,  a. 
Rocca  di  Papa,  89,  a. 

Rocca  Giovane,  774,  b. 

Rocca  Massima,  554,  b. 
Rocca  Monfina,  343,  b. 
Rocca  Priore,  669,  a. 

Roche  Bernard,  791,  b. 
Rochelle,  ii.  903,  b. 
Rochester,  792,  a. 

Rochester,  High,  750,  a. 
Rodasto,  or  Rodostshig,  403, 

Rodex,  6.54,  bj  ii.  951,  a. 
Rodi,  1106,  b. 

Rodicio,  934,  a. 

Rodilla,  ii.  1232,  b. 

Rodrigo,  Ciudad,  ii.  1285,  b. 
Roggia,  497,  a. 

Rogus,  603,  a. 

Rohebeh,  ii.  698,  a. 

Roja,  93,  b ; ii.  55,  a ; ii. 

187,  b ; ii.  860,  a. 

Roie,  ii.  718,  b. 

Roino,  ii.  5.53,  b. 

Rom,  ii.  695,  a. 

Roma  and  Venus,  Temple 
(of  Rome),  ii.  809,  a. 
Roman  Kings,  fctatues  of 
(Rome),  ii.  770,  a. 

Roman  People,  Statue  of 
the  Genius  of  (Rome),  ii. 
796,  b. 

Romanca,  C.,  ii.  253,  a. 
Romani,  ii.  1191,  a. 
Romatinus,  ii.  1275,  a. 

Rome,  ii.  719,  a. 

Rome  and  Augustus,  Tem- 
ple of  (Athens),  281,  a. 
Romechi,  ii.  855,  a. 

Romigik,  786,  b. 

Romula,  744,  b. 

Romulea,  ii.  896,  b. 
Romulea,  Sub,  li.  1293,  a. 
Romuli  Aedes  (Rome),  ii. 
803,  a. 

Romuli,  Casa  (Rome),  ii. 
802,  b. 

Ronaldsa,  ii.  461,  b. 
Ronaldsha,  St.,  49,  a. 

Ronco,  ii.  1317,  b. 

Ronda,  228,  a. 

Ronda  la  Vieja,  20,  b ; 228,  a. 
Ronda,  Sierra  de,  li.  130,  b. 
Roomburg,  ii.  667,  a. 

Rosalia,  Monte  Sta,  ii.  985,  a. 
Rosas,  ii.  -52, a;  ii.  711, b. 
Roscianum,  451,  a,  b. 
Roselle,  ii.  859,  a. 

Rosetta,  418,  a. 

Rossa  di  Teulada,  Isola,  ii. 
911,  b. 

Rnssano,  451,  a ; ii.  855,  a. 
Rosso,  Castel,  ii.  317,  a. 
Rostra  (Rome),  ii.  785,  a. 
Rostrata,  Columna  (Rome), 
ii.  785,  b. 

Rostrata  Villa,  ii.  1301,  a. 
Rotas,  Ad,  ii.  1287,  a. 
Rotomagus,  429,  a. 

Rotonda,  La,  ii.  421,  aj  ii. 
1295,  a. 

Rotondo,  Monte,  691,  a. 
Rouen,  429,  a ; 480,  b. 
Rouergue,  ii.  860,  a. 

Rovies,  ii.  494,  b. 

Rovigno,  ii.  74,  a. 

Roumelia,  ii.  1176,  b. 
Roussillon,  ii.  8.59,  a;  ii. 
1023,  b. 

Rowandi,  ii.  495,  a. 
Rowandix,  320,  a ; ii.  495,  a; 

ii.  1335,  b. 

Rowton,  ii.  860,  b. 
Roxburgh,  923,  a ; ii.  504,  b. 
Roxolaui,  ii.  917,  a, 

Roy  an,  ii.  4.50,  a. 

Ruad,  185,  a. 

Ruaditae,  ii.  278,  a. 

Rubi,  167,  a;  ii.  1294,  a. 
Rubra,  691,  b. 

Rubras,  Ad,  ii.  1301,  a. 
Rubricata,  ii.  115,  b. 
Rubricatus,  68,  a j 378,  b ; 
ii.  454,  b. 
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Rucconium,  744,  b. 

Rucsen,  ii.  1327,  a, 

Ruda,  810,  a. 

Rudge,  ii.  253,  b. 

Rudiae,  474,  b;  ii.  1294,  a. 
Rudiana,  521,  a. 

Rudland,  ii.  1258,  a. 

Rueda,  ii.  951,  a. 

Rufea  or  Rofia,  11 1,  a. 
Rviffach,  ii.  858,  a. 

Rufrae,  ii.  897,  a. 

Rufrium,  ii.  896,  b. 

Rugby,  ii.  1232,  b. 
Rugenwalde,  ii.  858,  b. 
Rugge,  ii.  716,  a. 

Ruhr,  ii.  858,  b;  ii.  1258,  b. 
Rum  Kala,  152,  b. 

Rum  Kala'h,  876,  b. 

Rumili,  600,  b. 

Rumili,  Castle  of,  13,  a. 
Rumili-Hisar,  424,  a. 
Rumili-Kawak,  424,  a. 
Runicatae,  ii.  1310,  b. 

Runn  of  Cutch,  ii.  255,  a. 
Runovich,  ii.  449,  a. 

Rupes  Tarpeia  (Rome),  ii. 
771,  b. 

Rus,  ii.  858,  b. 

Kusadir,  ii.  297,  b. 

Rusadir  Prom.,  ii.  297,  b. 
Ruscino,  ii.  1320,  a. 
Rusellae,  870,  a. 

Rusicada,  ii.  454,  a. 
Rusicade,  ii.  455,  a. 
Rusidava,  744,  b. 

Ruskoi,  ii.  716,  b. 

Rustschuk,  ii.  669,  b;  ii. 

926,  b;  ii.972,  a. 
Rusqueur,  ii.  1012,  a. 
Rusucurrium,  ii.  297,  b. 
Rutchester,  ii.  1256,  b:  ii. 
1311,  a. 

Ruteni,  173,  a. 

Rutigliano,  354,  b. 
Rutschuck,  ii.  669,  b ; ii. 

926,  b ; ii.  972,  a. 

Rutuba,  93, b;  ii.  .55,  a;  ii. 
187,  b. 

Rutupae,  442,  a. 

Ruver,  830,  b. 

Ruvignio,  ii.  74,  a. 

Ruvo,  ii.  856,  a;  ii.  1294,  a. 
Ryan,  Loch,\1,  a;  ii.  699, 
a. 

Sa-el-Hadjar,  ii.  874,  b. 
Sa~Minagur,  ii.  360,  a. 
Saaba,  ii.  863,  b. 

Saale,  ii.  876,  a. 

Saale  (in  Franconia),  il. 
876,  a, 

Saana,  ii.  1076,  b. 

Saarburg,  ii.  657,  b. 

Saaret,  147,b. 

Sabaei,  181,  b. 

Sabakhah,  598,  b. 
Sabalet-es-Sahib,  ii.  369,  b. 
Sabanja,  406,  b. 

Sabaracus,  Sinus,  ii.  52,  a. 
Sabarae,  ii.  48,  a. 

Sabaria,  ii.  542,  a. 

Sabaricus,  S.,  ii,  46,  b. 
Sabate,  870,  b;  ii.  1297,  b, 
Sabatinus,  Lacus,  856,  b ; 
857,  a. 

Sabatium,  ii.  237,  a. 

'Sabatum  Eluvium,  Ad,  ii. 
1295,  a. 

Sabatus,  450,  a ; ii.  461,  b. 
Sabbatha,  25,  a. 

Sabbato,  3,  b ; ii.  864,  b. 
Sabbia,  ii.  284,  a. 

Sabee,  383,  b. 

Sabina,  Monte  Leone  della, 
ii.  1225,  a. 

Sabiote,  ii.  880,  a. 

Sabis,  .521,  a. 

Sables  d'Olonne,  ii.  947,  b. 
Sabrata,  ii.  1081,  a. 

Sabyholm,  ii.  864,  a. 

Sacala,  983,  a. 

Sacani,  ii.  917,  b. 

Sacastene,  366,  a. 

Sacco,  1059,  b ; ii.  1226,  a. 
Sacer  Fluvius,  691,  a ; ii 
911,  a. 

Sachbs,  ii.  946,  b. 
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Saclas,  ii.  883,  b. 

Sacra  Via  (Rome),ii.  773,  a. 
Sacrani,  5,  a. 

Sacraria,  ii.  1300,  b. 

Sacred  Gate  (Athens),  263, a. 
Sacred  Promontory,  691,  a. 
Sadji,  ii.  902,  a. 

Sado,  ii.  220,  a. 

Saelini,  249,  b ; 250,  b. 
Saepinum,  ii.  896,  b. 
Saepone, 583,  a. 

Saeprus,  ii.  911,  a. 
Saetabicula,  655,  b. 

Saetabis,  655,  b ; ii.  1241,  a. 
Saetiani,  ii.  943,  b. 

Sqffee,  229,  b. 

Sagaraucae,  ii.  943,  b. 
Sagarra,  379,  a ; ii.  1,  b. 
Sagarre,  ii.  1034,  b. 

Sagartii,  ii.  302,  a. 

Sagida,  ii.  48,  a. 

Sagres,  ii.  448,  a. 

Sagrus,  513,  b. 

Sahara,  175,  b ; 252,  b ; 925, 
a. 

Saja,  ii.  924,  b. 

Saians,  ii.  1135,  b. 

Said,  37,  a. 

Saigon,  or  Saung,  ii.  964,  a. 
Satllans,  754,  a. 

St.  David's  Head,  ii.  462,  b. 
St.  Edmund's  Bui-y,  ii.  1310, 

a. 

St.  Etienne,  Val,  805,  b. 

St.  Florentin,  799,  a. 

St.  George,  385,  b ; 588,  b ; 

ii.  509,  a;  ii.  585,  a. 

St.  George,  Cape,  310,  a ; ii. 
964,  b. 

St.  George,  Hill  o/ (Athens), 
255,  a. 

St.  George,  Monastery  of, 
ii.  995,  a. 

St.  George,  River  of,  241,  a. 
St.  James,  Cape,  ii.  924,  b ; 
ii.  1002,  b. 

St.  Jean  d'Acre,  11,  a. 

St.  Jean,  Pied-de-Port,  515, 
a : ii.  42,  b. 

St.  John,  ii.  167,  b. 

St.  John,  C.,  ii.  46,  b. 

St.  John,  River,  613,  b ; ii. 
1034,  b, 

St.John’s  Foreland,  ii.  65,  a. 
St.  Martin  sous  le  Boulou, 
585,  b. 

St.  Mary,  Cape,  ii.  254,  b. 

St.  Michael's,  Mount,  ii.l2,b. 
St.  Paul  trois  Chateaux, 
340,  b. 

St.  Pierre  d" Elxonne,  822,  a. 
St.  Remi,  ii.  887,  a. 

Saint- Vallier,\\\%i,\i. 
Saintes,  457,  b ; ii.  303,  a ; ii. 
903,  b. 

Ste  Reine  d’Alise,  95,  a. 
Saintonge,  ii.  903,  b. 

Sais,  39,  b. 

Sais,  ii  1144,  a. 

Saite  Nome,  39,  b. 

Sakarya,  or  Sakari,  ii.  902,  b. 
Sakasthan,  366,  a. 

Saki  Adassi,  or  Saksadasi, 
609,  a. 

Sakkra,  ii.  1334,  a. 

Sala,  229,  b ; ii.  297,  b. 
Salaceni,  ii.  48,  a. 

Salacia,  934,  a ; ii.  220,  a. 
Salado,  ii.  662,  b ; ii.  886,  a._ 
Salamanca,  ii.  219,  b ; ii. 

883,  b;  ii.  1285,  b. 
Salamonde,  934,  a ; ii.  876,  b. 
SalandreUa,  8,  b. 

Salaniana,  934,  a. 

Salapia,  167,  a. 

Salapina  Palus,  167,  a. 
Salaria,  Porta  (Rome),  ii. 
7.59,  a. 

Salassi,  109,  a. 

Salassii,  ii.  298,  b. 

Salban,  452,  a. 

Salburg,  227,  a. 

Saldae,  68,  a ; ii.  454,  a. 
Saldae,  Ps.,  ii.  297,  b. 
Saldatti,  ii.  318,  b. 

Saldapa,  ii.  1335,  b. 

Salebro,  ii.  1296,  a. 
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Salemi,  1027,  b. 

Salentini,  ii.  1317,  b. 

Saleon,  488,  b ; ii.  370,  a. 
Salerno,  ii.  882,  b. 

Saler?io,  Gulf  of,  ii.  514,  b. 
Sales,  ii.  884,  b. 

Stdgir,  ii.  113-5,  a. 

Salha,  933,  a. 

Salhadschar,  ii.  402,  b. 

Sali,  ii.  916,  b. 

Salientes,  934,  a. 

Salina,  51,  b. 

Salinae,  167,  a ; 744,  b. 
Saline,  167,  a 
Saline,  Le,  1018,  b. 

SalineUo,  ii.  667,  b. 

Salines,  628,  b. 

Salinsae,  ii.  299,  a. 

Saliorum,  Curia  (Rome),  ii. 
804,  a. 

Salis,  ii.  883,  a. 

Saliunca,  347,  a. 

Sallee,  229,  b ; ii.  876,  a. 
Sallentia,  474,  b. 

Sallonax,  ii.  1020,  b. 
Salluntum,  748,  a. 
Sallustianae,  Thermae 
(Rome),  ii.  831,  a. 
Sallustiani,  Horti  (Rome), 
ii.  831,  a. 

.Sallustii,  Circus  (Rome),  ii. 

831,  a;  ii.  844,  b. 
Salmantica,  ii.  1285,  b. 
Salmantice,  ii.  219,  b. 

Salme,  ii.  883,  b. 

Salmone,  821,  a 
Salmydessus,  ii.  599,  a ; ii. 
1190,  a. 

Salndy,  or  Sandye,  ii.  883,  b. 
Salnek,  ii.  1171,  b. 

Salo,  402,  b ; ii.  220,  a. 
Salodurum,  ii.  582,  b. 
Salomon,  C.,  ii.  897,  a. 

Salon,  C.,  ii.  961,  a. 

Saloiia,  748,  a ; ii.  38,  a. 
Salona,  127,  a;  ii.  1232,  b. 
Salonice,  ii.  1171,  b. 
Salonicki,  or  Saloniki,  or 
Salonicia,  ii.  1171,  a. 
Saloniki,  ii.  236,  b. 

Salpesa,  583,  a. 

Salpi,  ii.  879,  a. 

Salpi,  Logo  di.  167,  a. 
Salses,ox  Salges,  ii.  886,  a. 
Salso,  Fiume,  1068,  b;  ii. 
985,  b. 

Salsum  Flumen,  877,  a. 

Salt  Sea,  the,  ii.  622,  a. 
Salteras,  ii.  514,  b. 

Saltici,  582,  a. 

Salto,  6,  a. 

Salvatierra,  214,b ; ii.  220,  a. 
Salven,  ii.  46,  b. 

Saturn,  ii.  886,  a. 

Salus,  Sacellum  of  (Rome), 
ii.  830,  a. 

Salus,  Temple  of  (Rome), 
ii.  830,  a. 

Salutaris,  Collis  (Rome),  ii. 
830,  a. 

Srr/Mzxo,  911,  b. 

Salzburg,  ii.  103,  a ; ii.  172, 
b ; ii.  447,  a. 

Samaica,  ii.  1 190,  b,  , 

Samallus,  726,  a. 

Samana  Kuta,  ii.  1093,  a. 
Samandraki,  ii.  901,  a. 
Samara,  709,  a ; ii.  545',  b. 
Samarcand,  ii.  266,  b. 
Sarnar^ah,  362,  b. 

Samaria,  ii.  532,  a. 
Samariana,  1106,  a. 

Samata,  414,  a. 

Sambea,  369,  b. 

Sambre,  ii.  870,  a. 

Same,  588,  a. 

Samhar,  ii.  947,  a. 

Samicum,  821,  a. 

Samidah,  362,  b. 

Samigae,  643,  a. 

Samisat,  ii.  901,  a. 

Samnitae,  ii.  943,  b. 

Same,  ii.  889,  a ; ii.  897,  b. 
Samos,  239,  b. 

Samosata,  877,  a. 
Samothraki,  ii.  901,  a. 
Samour,  89,  b. 


Samsoon,  ii.  669,  a. 

Samsun,  406,  a. 

Samulis,  ii.  1076,  b. 

San,  ii.  870, a;  ii.  1089, b. 
San  Germano,  5-57,  a. 

San  Seloni,  ii.  947,  a. 

Sana,  ii.  1087,  a. 

Sanaraei,  ii.  917,  b. 

Sancan,  ii.  284,  b. 

Sandakli,  ii.  572,  b. 
Sandameri,  ii.  1134,  a. 
Sandameriotiko,  ii.  932,  b. 
Sandarlik,  ii.  388,  b. 
Sandava,  744,  b. 

Sanderli,  ii.  635,  a. 

Sanderli,  or  Sandarlio,12\,h. 
Sandocandae,  ii.  1093,  b. 
Sandoway,  ii.  872,  a. 
Sandrabatis,  ii.  48,  a. 
Sandras,  934,  a. 

Sandrizetes,  ii.  542,  a. 
Sandrovecz,  526,  b. 

Sandukli,  875,  a ; ii.  1000,  b. 
Sandukli  Chai,  ii.  459,  b. 
Sane,  ii,  1325,  b. 

Sanga,  ii.  264,  b. 

Sangro,  513,  b ; ii.  873,  b. 
Saniarium  (Rome),  ii.819,a. 
Sanisera,  374,  b. 

Sanitium,  ii.  1260,  b. 
Sannio,  915,  b. 

Sant’  Andrea,  632,  b. 

Santa  Crux,  593,  a ; 798,  b. 
Santa  Crux  de  la  Zarxa, 
.525,  a. 

Santa  Felice,  6,  a. 

Santa  Maria,  ii.  153,  a. 
Santa  Maria  della  Lixxa, 
95,  a. 

Santander,  .502,  b. 
Santurem,\\.  220, a;  ii.926,b. 
Santaver,  -582,  a. 

Santerno,  ii.  1260,  a. 
Santiago  de  Villela,  934,  a. 
Santiago  o'  Compostella, 
934,  b. 

Santix,  ii.  974,  a. 

Santones,  173,  a. 
Santonna,\\.  102,  a;  ii.  1.307, 
b. 

Sanlorin,  ii.  1157,  b. 

Santos,  Los,  ii.  1285,  b. 
Sanxa,  ii.  210,  a ; ii.  1021,  b. 
Saone,  187,  b ; ii.  950,  b. 
Sapaei,  ii.  1 190,  a. 

Sapaica,  ii.  1190,  b. 

Sapan  Tagh,  ii.  440,  a. 
Sapienxa,  ii.  342,  b. 

Sapis,  ii.  1317,  b. 

Saponara,  1019,  a ; ii.  210,  a; 

ii.  1295,  b. 

Sapor,  ii.  577.  b. 
Sapothraeni,  ii.  917,  b. 
Sapri,  ii.  210,  a ; ii.  930,  b. 
Sar,  933,  b ; ii.  920,  a. 

Sara,  ii.  1336,  b. 

Sarabat,  ii.  508,  b. 

Saracatin,  ii.  973,  b, 
Saraceni,  181,  a;  363,  b. 
Saragossa,  469,  a. 
Sarahhajik,  161,  b. 

Sa'f-akino,  ii.  13,  a. 

Saralapis,  ii.  912,  a. 

Saram,  ii.  172,  a. 

Saranda,  111,  a. 
Sarandaforo,  323,  a. 
Sarandi,  ii.  1010,  b. 

Saranga,  983,  a. 

Saranga,  ii.  905,  b. 
Sarapana,  643, a 
Sarapionis,  ii.  425,  b. 
Sarasvati  or  Sarsooti,  ii. 
1020,  b. 

Saratov,  ii.  917,  b. 

Saravati,  973.  b. 

Saravene,  507,  b. 

Sardara,  Bagnidi,  ii.  912,  a. 
Sardica,  ii.  1180,  a;  ii.  1190, 
b. 

Sardinia,  ii.  907,  a. 

Sardo,  Castel,  ii.  1199,  b. 
Sardonix,  M.,  ii.  46,  b. 
Sarepta,  ii.  606,  b. 

Sargans,  ii.  920,  b. 
Sargantha,  197,  b. 

Sargatii,  ii.  916,  b. 
Sargarausene,  507,  b ; 508,  a. 


Saria,  524,  a. 

Sarigavi,  424,  a. 

Sarighioli,  ii.  568,  b. 
Sarighiul,  ii.  236,  b. 

Sarlat,  ii.  .585,  a. 
Sarmadium,  474,  b. 
Sarmatians,  Hyperborean, 
ii.  917,  b. 

Sarmatians,  Royal,  ii.917,b. 
Sarmaticum,  Mare,  ii.460,  b. 
Sarmizegethusa,  743,  b;  744, 
b. 

Sarneius,  1106,  a. 

Sarnia,  949,  b. 

Sarno,  495,  a;  ii.  920,  b. 
Sarnus,  495,  a. 

Saros,  ii.  318,  b. 
Sarpedonium,  ii.  1178,  a. 
Sarre,  ii.  906,  a. 

Sars,  933,  b. 

Sarsina,  ii.  1317,  b. 

Sarsina,  ii.  921,  a. 

Sart,  ii.  907,  a. 

Sarug,  383,  a. 

Sarum,  Old,  ii.  1023,  a. 
Sarus,  24,  a ; 619,  a. 

Sasano,  ii.  948,  a. 

Saseno,  Sassono,  or  Sassa, 
ii.  922,  a. 

Sasina,  474,  b. 

Sasones,  ii.  943,  b. 

Sassula,  ii.  1200,  b. 

Sation,  7.56,  a, 

Satonou,  ii.  1042,  b. 

Satrae,  ii.  1190,  a. 

Saturn,  Temple  of  (Rome), 
ii.  781,  b;  ii.  782,  a. 
Saturnia,  870,  a j ii.  1297,  b. 
Saturnia,  ii.  924,  a:  ii.  1297, 
b. 

Satyrs,  Cape  of  the,  ii.  1002, 

b. 

Sav-Su,  886,  a. 

Savari,  ii.  916,  b. 

Saubusse,  ii.  974,  a. 

Save,  747,  h;  ii.  925,  b. 
Saverne,  ii,  1082,  a. 

Savie,  ii.  474,  a. 

Savines,  ii.  924,  b. 

Savio,  ii.  904,  a. 

Saulieu,  ii.  996,  a. 

Savo,  495,  a. 

Savone,  495,  a;  ii.  924,  b. 
Savorra,  Punta  della,  ii.  911, 
b. 

Savoy,  752,  b;  ii.  904,  a. 
Saurashtran,  ii.  47,  a;  ii. 

52,  a ; ii.  419,  b;  ii.  1069,  b. 
Sauromatae,  572,  b. 
Sautpura,  ii.  46,  b. 

Savus,  ii.  541,  b. 

Savuto,  4bQ.  ii.  461,b;  ii. 

864,  b;  ii.  1131,  a. 

Sauze,  ii.  1019,  a. 
Saxmundham,  ii.  1015,  b. 
Saxons,  ii.  926,  a. 

Saxum  Sacrum  (Rome),  ii. 
811,  a. 

Sbaitha,  ii,  1237,  b. 

Sbiba  or  Sbibah,  ii.  1045,  b. 
Scala,  C.,  588,  b. 

Scala  Ghadova,  744,  a. 

Scala  Nova,  ii.  413,  a;  ii. 
681,  b. 

Scalabis,  ii.  219,  b. 

Scalea,  ii,  149,  b. 
Scamander,  ii.  986,  a. 
Scambonidae  (Athens),  302, 

a. 

Scambonidae,  325,  a. 
Scamnum,  474,  b. 

Scam  pa.  830,  a ; ii.  1298,  b. 
Scampae,  ii.  36,  b. 

Scampis,  988,a. 

Scandalium,  94,  a, 
Scandarium,  694,  b. 
Scanderoon,  ii.  69,  b. 

Scania,  ii.  928,  a. 

Scapte  Hyle,  ii  1135,  b. 
Scarbantia,  ii.  542,  a. 
Scardona,  ii.  38,  a, 

Scardona,  ii.  928,  b. 
Scarphae,  ii.  202,  b. 

Scauri,  Clivus  (Rome),  ii. 
817,  b. 

Scaurus,  House  of  (Rome), 
ii.  804,  b. 
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Scelerata,  Porta  (Rome),  li. 
751,  a. 

Sceleratus, Campus  (Rome), 
ii.  831,  a. 

Sceleratus,  Vicus  (Rome), 
ii.  824,  a 
Scenitae,  181,  a. 
Schar~Dagh,  ii.  928,  b. 
Scharapani,  643,  a ; ii.  905, 
b. 

Scharnilz,  ii.  928,  b. 
Schebba,  ii.  859,  b. 
Scheker-Su,  ii.  318,  b. 
Scheib,  117,  a ; 904,  b. 
Schelde,  ii.  926,  b;  ii.  1082, 
b. 

Schemnitza,  ii.  500,  a. 
Schenkenschanz,  458,  a. 
Schera,  ii.  986,  b. 

Scheria,  670,  a. 
Schibkah-el-Lovdjah,  ii. 
1233,  a. 

Schieggia,  La,  ii.  1301,  a. 
Schieland,  501,  a. 

Schirvan,  89,  b. 

Schiso,  Capo  di,  ii.  404,  a. 
Schleswig,  ii.  864,  a. 

Schockl,  554,  b. 

Schoenus,  413,  b;  683,  a ; ii. 
1177,  b. 

Schola  Quaestorum  et  Cap- 
ulatorum  (Rome),  ii.  828, 

a. 

Schola  Xantha  (Rome),  ii. 
788,  b. 

Schonen,  ii.  928,  a. 

Schwan,  ii.  888,  b. 
Schwangau,  665,  b. 
Schwartzwald,  1056,  b. 
Schweene,  ii.  1042,  b. 
Schweinegraben,  ii.  192,  a. 
Sciacca,  ii.  1161,  b. 

Scicli,  558,  a. 

ScicU,  Fuime  di,  ii.  985,  b. 
Scidrus,  ii.  210,  a. 

Scias,  193,  a. 

SciUa,  ii.  935,  a. 

Scillus,  821,  b. 

SciUy  Isles,  560,  b;  il.  1001, 

b. 

Scinde,  ii.  10,  a. 

Scinde,  Lower,  ii.  47,  b. 
Scio,  609,  a. 

Scioessa,  13,  a. 

Scipios,  Tomb  of  the 
(Rome),  ii.  821,  a. 
Sciradium,  ii.  878,  a. 
Scirtiana,  ii.  36,  b. 
Scirtonium,  192,  b. 

Scirum,  326,  a ; 328,  a. 
Scissum,  iL  1,  a. 

Scletrinas,  424,  a. 

Scodra,  748,  a ; ii.  36,  a. 
Scoedises,  ii.  658,  b. 

Scoglio,  495,  b. 

Scolis,  17,  a. 

Scone,  ii.  928,  a. 

Scopelus,  1029,  a. 

Scopuli  Tyndarei,  ii.  277,  b. 
Scordisci,  ii.  367,  b ; ii.  542, 

A* 

Score,  ii.  149,  a. 

Scorobas,  ii.  547,  a. 

Scoti,  ii.  16,  b. 

Scotusa,  ii.  1190,  a. 

Scotussa,  ii.  1170,  a. 

Scrofes,  804,  b. 

Scurgola,  ii.  282,  a. 

Scutari,  614,  a;  ii.36,  a;ii. 

105,  a;  ii.  932,  b. 

Scydises,  572,  a. 

Scylax,  ii.  658,  b- 
Scyllacium,  447,  b. 
Scyllaeum,  451,  a. 
Scylleticus  Sinus,  ii.  935,  a. 
Scymmitae,  ii.  917,  b. 
Scyrus,  ii.  309,  b. 

Scythae,  ii.  367,  b. 

Scythica,  ii.  943,  b. 
Scythopolis,  ii.  1076,  b. 

Seal,  ii.  641,  a. 

Seaton,  ii.  372,  a. 

Seba'  Burdj,  ii.  536,  a. 

Seba  Rus,  ii.  454,  a. 
Sebaket-Bardoil,  ii.  1012,  b. 
Sebaste,  462,  b. 

Sebastia,  647,  a. 


Sebastian,  St.,  ii.  372,  b. 
Sebastopol,  714,  b;  ii.  515, 
b;  ii.  1110,  b. 

Sebastopolis,  643,  a ; 647,  a ; 
778,  a. 

.Sebba  Eus,  ii.  1227,  a. 
Sebato,  111,  a. 

Sebbeh,  ii.  288,  a. 
Sebcha-es-Sukara,  531,  a. 
Seben,  li.  1041,  b. 

Sebennytic  arm  of  the  Nile, 
ii.  433,  a. 

Sebennytic  Nome,  39,  b. 
Sebethus,  495,  a. 

Sebinus,  Lacus,  497,  b. 

Sebta,  8,  b. 

Secchia,  ii.  947,  a. 

Seche,  ii.  101 1,  a. 

Seckingen,  ii.  902,  a. 

Seez,  854,  b. 

Sedeh-Aram,  ii.  333,  a. 

See,  ii.  1132,  b. 

Seewalchen,  ii.  107,  a. 

Seferi,  ii.  269,  a. 

S^-Rud,  117,  a;  489,  a. 
Stgarra,  ii.  31,  b. 
Scgasamunclum,  347,  a. 
Segedunum,  ii.  1256,  b. 
Segesta,  ii.  188,  a ; ii.  986,  b. 
Segestan,  or  Seistan,  li.  870, 
b. 

Segeste,  522,  b. 

Segiclar,  873,  a. 

Segida,  197,  b. 

Segida  Restituta  Julia,  583,  a. 
Segigeck,  844,  b. 

Segikler,  ii.  946,  a. 
Segisamunculum,  347,  a. 
Segni,  ii.  998,  a. 

Segodunum,  517,  a. 

Segontia,  197,  b ; 581,  b. 
Segorbe,  ii.  950,  b. 

Segovia,  197,  b. 

Segre,  593,  a. 

Segura,  368,  a ; ii.  1083,  a. 
Segusio,  107,  b ; ii.  1288,  a. 
Sehegin,  ii.  950,  b. 

Seibouse,  ii.  716,  a. 

Seiches,  169,  b. 

Seid-el-Gkazi,  ii.  675,  a. 
Setdi  Sheher,  ii.  65,  b. 

Seif  Tawil,  ii.  425,  b. 
Sejestan,  or  Seistan,  366,  a ; 
787,  b. 

Seihan,  ii.  922,  a. 

Seijo,  ii.  961,  a. 

Seillans,  ii.  883,  b. 

Seille,  ii.  883,  a. 

Sein,  ii.  963,  a. 

Seine,  805,  b ; ii.  965,  b. 
Sejont,  ii.  951,  a. 

Sejos,  S.  ii.  1259,  b. 

Seir,  ii.  583,  a. 

Seirae,  193,  a. 

Seiscola,  ii.  220,  a. 

Seissel,  654,  b. 

Seta,  ii.  209,  b. 

Selandib,  ii.  49,  b. 

Selanik,  ii.  1171,  b. 

Selas,  ii.  342,  b. 

Selbit,  ii.  972,  a. 

Sele,  483,  a ; ii.  1000,  a,  b ; 

ii.  1275,  a. 

Selefkieh,  ii.  954,  a. 
Selemnus,  13,  b. 

Selenga,  317,  a. 

Selenli,  ii.  959,  a. 

Seleuceia,  560,  b ; ii.  1075, 
a. 

Seleuceia  ad  Belum,  ii. 
1076,  a. 

Seleucis,  ii.  1076,  a. 
Seleucus,  Mons,  48«,  b. 
Selgovae,  642,  a ; 750,  a. 
Selino- Kastcli,  ii.  1246,  a. 
Selinus,  13,  b ; ii.  985,  b. 
Selkirk,  750,  a. 

Sella,  ii.  883,  a. 

Sellada,  ii.  1160,  b. 

Seletae,  ii.  1190,  a. 

Selietica,  ii.  1190,  b. 

Sellium,  ii.  220,  a. 

Selmen,  ii.  876,  b. 

Seloni,  San,  ii.  115,  b. 

Selos,  821.  b;  ii.  154,  b. 
Selovia,  748,  a. 

Selune,  ii.  1132,  b. 


Selymbria,  ii.  1190,  a. 
Semachidae,  330,  b. 
Semanthini,  Mts.  ii.  46,  b. 
Sembritae,  59,  b. 
Semellitani,  ii.  987,  a. 
Semendria,  ii.  1310,  a. 
Semenhoud,  ii.  946,  b. 
Semiramidis,  Mt.,  520,  b. 
Semirus,  450,  b. 

ii.  1115,  a. 

Semo  Sancus,  Sacellum  of 
(Rome),  ii.  840,  b. 

Semo  Sancus,  Sacrarium  of 
(Rome),  ii.  830,  a. 
Sempronia,  ii.  787,  b. 
Sempronii,  Forum,  ii.  1301, 
a j ii.  1317,  b. 

Sempsat,  ii.  901,  a. 
Semuncla,  ii.  1295,  b. 

Sena,  870,  a. 

Sena  Gallica,  ii.  1301,  b ; ii. 
1317,  b. 

Senacula  (Rome),  ii.  820, b j 
ii.  833,  a. 

Senaculum  (Rome),  ii. 
780,  a. 

Senez,  ii.  903,  a;  ii.  1260,  b. 
Senga,  ii.  963,  a. 

Seni  Beli,  ii.  1008,  a. 

Senia,  ii.  3,  b. 

Senkera,  363,  a. 

Senlis,  341,  a ; ii.  1001,  b. 
Senmut.  ii.  598,  b. 

Senn,  465,  b. 

Sennaar,  .57,  a ; ii.  429,  b. 
Sens,  73,  b. 

Sensja,  ii.  1006,  a. 

Seniice,  ii.  1285,  b. 

Sentino,  ii.  964,  a. 

Sentinum,  ii.  1317,  b. 
Sentites,  ii.  278,  a. 

Senum,  474,  b. 

Senus,  ii.  16,  a. 

Senzina,  IjUke  of,  413,  b. 
Sepelaci,  807,  a. 

Sepino,  ii.  896,  b. 

Sepomana,  ii.  74,  a. 

Septem  Aquae,  6,  b. 

Septem  Fratres,  8,  a. 
Septempeda,  ii.  629,  a ; ii. 
1301,  b. 

Septimiana,  Porta  (Rome), 
ii.  842,  b. 

Septimius  Severus,  Mauso- 
leum of  (Rome),  ii.  821,  b. 
Septizonium  (Rome;,  ii. 
806,  a. 

Sepyra,  116,  a. 

Sera,  ii.  968,  b. 

Serakhs,  ii.  1014,  b. 
Serapeion,  424,  a. 

Serapis,  Temple  of  (Rome), 
ii.  830,  b ; ii.  838,  a. 
Serbal,  ii.  1003,  b. 

Serbera,  593,  b 
Sercada,  S.Pere  de,  ii.  115, 
b. 

Serchio,  344,  b ; 857,  a. 
Serdica,  745,  a ; ii.  237,  a. 
Seret,  1065,  a. 

Sereth,  ii.  491,  a. 

Seretium,  748,  a. 

Serguntia,  197,  b. 

Seria,  583,  a. 

Serippo,  583,  a. 

Serki  Serai,'\\.  65,  b. 
Sermione,  ii.  1014,  a;  ii.  1287, 
b. 

Sermo,  582,  a. 

Sermoneta,  ii.  1046,  a. 
Serniims,  Vicus,  ii.  1287,  b. 
Serpent's  Island,  20,  b. 
Serpho,  ii.  968,  b. 

Serrapilli,  ii.  542.  a. 
Serravalle,  ii.  174,  a ; ii. 
1296,  b. 

Serves,  ii.  1013,  b. 

Serretes,  ii.  542,  a. 
Serrheum,  ii.  1178,  a. 

Se'rt,  219,  a. 

Sert,  ii.  1208,  a. 

Series,  C.,  520,  b. 

Servi,  ii.  917,  b. 

Servia,  ii.  583,  a. 

Sesamus,  ii.  547,  a. 

Sesia,  497,  a ; ii.  969,  b. 
Sessa,  ii.  1043,  a. 
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Sessola,  ii.  1044,  b. 

Sestini,  250,  b. 

Sestino,  ii.  969,  b;  ii.  1317,  b. 
Sestinum,  ii.  1317,  b. 
Sestium,  451,  a. 

Sestri,  ii.  188,  a ; ii.  950,  a. 
Sestus,  ii.  1190,  a. 

Setelcis,  ii.  1,  b. 

Seterrae  or  Secerrae,  ii. 
115,  b. 

Sethraite  Nome,  39,  b. 

Setif,  ii.  1015,  b. 
Setortialacta,  197,  b. 

Setz,  ii.  883,  a. 

Sevanga,  Lake,  ii.  223,  b. 
Sevangha,  Lake  of,  217,  a. 
Sevastopol,  714,  b;  ii.  515,  b; 

ii.  1110,  b. 

Seudre,  ii.  903,  b. 

Sevcra,  Santa,  ii.  687,  b ; ii. 
1296,  a. 

Severi,  Arcus  (Rome),  ii. 
796.  a. 

Sever iana.  Aqua  (Rome),  iL 
851,  a. 

Severianae,  Thermae 
(Rome),  ii.  847,  b. 

Sever  in,  513,  b. 

Severina,  Sta,  ii.  974,  a. 

Sever ine,  Sta,  451,  a. 
Severino,  S.  ii.  629,  a;  ii. 
1301,  b. 

Severino,  San,  ii.  965,  a. 
Severn,  the,  ii.  870,  b. 

Severo,  S.,  167,  a. 

Severus,  Mons,  156,  a. 
Sevilla,  368,  a ; 1074,  a. 

Seu,  ii.  1 132,  b. 

Sevilla  la  Vieja,  ii.  97,  a. 
Seumara,  187,  a. 

Sevo,  Capo  del,  ii.  1135,  b. 
Sevri,  Hissar,  ii.  581,  b. 
Sextum,  Ad,  ii.  1297,  a. 
Seurri,  933,  a. 

Sewad,  ii.  47,  b. 

Seuel,  ii.  1046,  a. 

Sewestan,  184,  a ; ii.  888,  b. 
Sevano,  1000,  a. 

Sezze,  ii.  971,  a. 

Sfaitla,  ii.  1045,  b;  ii.  1237,  b. 
Shabanja,  ii.  1048,  a. 
Shahpur,  366,  b ; ii.  577,  b. 
Shamelik,  ii.  635,  b. 
Shangallas,  58,  a. 

Shannon,  ii.  16,  a. 

Shannon,  the,  ii.  964,  a. 
Shat-al‘Arab,  ii.  332,  b ; 875, 
b ; ii.  1209,  a. 

Shechem,  991,  b ; ii.  411,  b. 
Sheduan,  ii.  904,  a. 

Shelidan,  606,  b. 

Shelif,  317,  b. 

Shellif,  133,  b. ; 609,  a. 
Sheppy,  ii.  1215,  b. 

Sherban,  227,  b. 

Sherborne,  E.,  ii.  1311,  b. 
Sherboro,  ii.  448,  a. 

Sheriff  Hales,  ii.  1330,  b. 
Shetland  Islands,  49,  a ; ii. 
487,  a. 

Sheweikeh,  354,  a. 

Shichron,  ii.  529,  b. 

Shihos,  ii.  711,  a. 

Shijam,  248,  b. 
Shikaftohi-Suleiman,  ii.l332, 
b. 

Shinar,  360,  b. 

Shivashe,  ii.  1112,  b. 

Shiur,  570,  a. 

Shqffri,  ii.  904,  a. 

Shogh,  ii.  952,  b. 

Shropshire,  687,  a. 

Shunem,  ii.  530,  b. 

Shur,  521,  a;  686,  b;  ii.886,  a. 
Shuster,  ii.  1050,  a. 

Shutta,  397,  b. 

Si  Kiang,  698,  a. 

Si  Kiang,  the,  ii.  1002,  b. 
Siagul,  ii.  1338,  a. 

Siam,  Gulf  of,  ii.  46,  b ; ii. 
253,  a. 

Siamata,4\4,  a ',  1003,  b. 
Siapul  or  Siapuch,  ii.  974,  a. 
Sibae,  ii.  47,  b. 

Siberena,  451,  a. 

Sibilla,  Monti  della,  ii.  1132, 
b. 
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Sibuzates,  173,  a. 

Sibyls,  Statues  of  the  three 
(Rome),  ii.  786,  a.;  ii.  796,  b. 
Sicca  Venerea,  370,  b. 

Sicca,  ii.  455,  a. 

Sichem,  ii.  411,  b. 

Siciliano,  ii.  922,  a. 
Sicilinum,  1073,  b. 

Sicily,  ii.  975,  a. 

Sicoris,  593,  a. 

Siculiana,  490,  a. 

Sicum,  748,  a. 

Sidas  Kaleh,  ii.  971,  a. 
Siddim,  Vale  of,  ii.  522,  a. 
Side,  ii.  995,  a. 

Sidenus,  ii.  658,  b. 

Sidero,  C.  S„  ii.  897,  a. 
Sidhiro-kafkhio,  ii.  270,  b. 
Sidhiro-peliko,  319,  b. 

Sidi  Makelouf,  ii.  1327,  b. 
Sidodone,  521,  a. 

Sidonia,  ii.  1075,  b. 

Sidra,  Gtdf  of,  67,  b ; ii. 

1081,  a. 

Sidri,  184,  a. 

Siebengebirge,  ii.  709,  b. 

Sieg,  ii.  974,  b. 

Siena,  ii.  963,  a. 

Sienna,  589,  b. 

Sierra  Cazorla,  367,  b. 
Sierra  Morena,  367,  b. 
Sierra  Nevada,  367,  b. 
Sjevera,  ii.  916,  b. 
Sieverovcxi,  ii.  969,  b. 
Sigarra,  ii.  31,  b. 

Sighajik,  ii.  1129,  b. 

Sigillo,  1045,  a;  ii.  1301,  a. 
Sign,  ii.  971,  b. 

Siguenxa,  581,  b;  ii.  874,  a. 
Sihun,  619,  a ; ii.  922,  a. 
Sjetoer,  ii.  924,  b. 

Sikino,  ii.  988,  a. 

Sila,  156,  a ; ii.  999,  b ; ii. 
1000,  a. 

Silana,  ii.  1 170,  a. 

Silarus,  483,  a ; ii.  209,  b. 
Silchester,  320,  a j 387,  b ; 

442,  a ; 481.  a. 

Sileniae,  ii.  878,  a. 

Silesia,  ii.  1000,  b. 

Silis,  ii.  1275,  a. 
sum,  ii.  1001,  a. 

Silivri,  ii.  961,  a. 

Silva  Marciana,  4,  b. 
Silvestro,  S.,  897,  b. 

Silvium,  167,  b;  ii.  1293,  a. 
Silun,  ii.  1001,  a. 

Silvum,  ii.  74,  a. 

Simancas,  ii.  965,  b. 

Simas,  424,  a. 

SimauLSu,  ii.  238,  a. 
Simbirsk,  ii.  917,  b. 

Simbri,  C91,  b. 

Simeon,  Tribe  of,  ii.  529,  b. 
Simeto,  61,  a;  ii.  985,  a;  ii. 
1054,  b. 

Simittu,  ii.  4.55,  a. 

Simissa,  ii.  338,  b. 

Simmari,  450,  b. 

Simois,  ii.  986,  a. 

Simylla,  210, a;  ii.  46, b ; ii. 
47,  a. 

Simyra,  ii.  606,  a. 

Sinaab,  ii.  486,  a. 

Sinab,  ii.  1008,  a. 

Sinae,  Bay  of  the,  ii.  1002,  b. 
Sinaja-woda,  889,  a, 
Sinanbey,  452,  a. 

Sinanu,  ii.  307,  a. 

Sind,  ii.  1016,  a. 

Sind  or  Sindhu,  ii.  53,  a. 
Sinde,  ii.  1334,  a. 

Sindus,  ii.  384,  a. 

Sinei  or  Signei,  ii.  950,  b. 
Srnes,  ii.  361,  b. 

Sineu,  374,  b. 

Singames,  643,  a. 

Singan,  ii.  966,  b. 

Singar,  ii.  1006,  b ; ii.  1007,  a. 
Singara,  360,  b. 

Singaras,  M.,  ii.  333,  b. 
Singitic  Gulf,  597,  b. 
Singiticus,  Sinus,  ii.  1006,  b. 
Singulis,  368,  a ; ii.  1239,  b. 
Sinjar,  360,  b;  811,  b;  ii. 

333,  b ; ii.  384,  a. 

Sinibaldi,  Rocca,  ii.  1225,  a. 


INDEX. 

Sinigaglia,  ii.  962,  b ; ii. 

1301,  b. 


Sinna,  748,  a 

Sinno,  ii.  209,  b ; ii.  1012,  b. 
Sinonia,  ii.  658,  a. 

Sinope,  406,  a ; ii.  547,  b. 
Sinotium,  748,  a. 

Sinub,  406,  a. 

Sinuessa,  ii.  1290,  a. 

Sinus  Amycus,  424,  b. 

Sinus  Immundus,  57,  b. 
Sinus  Magnus,  ii.  46,  b. 
Sinus  Paragon,  174,  b. 

Sinus  Profundus,  424,  a. 
Sinus  Urias,  166,  b. 

Sion,  ii.  947,  b. 

Siounik'h,  ii.  870,  b. 
Siponcum,  167,  a. 

Sipkno,  or  Siphanto,  ii.  1010, 
b. 

Siponto,  Sta  Maria  di,  ii. 
1011,  a. 

Sir  Scrub,  ii.  440,  a. 

Siraceni,  ii.  917,  b. 

Siraci,  572,  b. 

Sirenusae  Insulae,  495,  b. 
Sirghie,  369,  a ; 590,  a. 
Sirhind,  ii.  48,  a. 

Siris,  ii.  209,  b ; ii.  210,  a. 
Sirmio,  ii.  1287.  b. 

Sirmium,  ii.  542,  a. 

Siron,  Pont  de,  ii.  1012,  b. 
Sisapo,  ii.  219,  b. 

Sisar,  336,  b ; ii.  454,  a. 
Siscia,  ii.  3,  b ; ii.  542,  a. 
Sissek,  ii.  3,  b. 

Sisteron,  ii.  a;  ii.  1318, 
b. 

Sistov,  ii.  947,  b. 
Sita-Rhegian,  ii.  1015,  a. 
Sitges,  ii.  1041,  b. 

Sitha,  ii.  1339,  a. 

Sithonian  Peninsula,  597,  b. 
Sitifensis,  336,  b. 

Sittacene,  822,  b. 

Sitten,  ii.  947,b. 

Sittocatis,  973,  b. 

Sitzhanli,  776,  a. 

Siwas,  ii.  946,  a. 

Sizeboli,  160,  b. 

Skqftscha,  ii.  551,  b. 

Skala,  ii.  496,  a. 

Skalanova,  ii.  266,  b. 
Skandule,  ii.  928,  a. 
Skaphidaki,  584,  a. 

Skaphidi,  796,  b ; ii.  593,  b. 
Skardhamula,  516,  a. 
Skarmanga,  3 1 , b. 

Skaro,  ii.  1160,  b. 

Skarpanto,  524,  a. 

Skiada,  ii.  486,  b. 

Skiatho,  ii.  930,  b. 

Skino,  685,  b. 

Skipezi,  Mt.  ii.  473,  b. 
Sklatina,  ii.  587,  a;  ii.  626,  a. 
Sklavokhori,  128,  a. 

Skopelo,  1029,  a. 

Skopos,or  Skopopolis,  ii.ll33, 

a. 

Skotini,  94,  b. 

Skripu,  ii.  488,  b, 

Skroponeri,  412, a. 

Sk/imbi,  988,  a j ii.  36,  b ; ii. 
533,  a. 

Skumbi  River,  ii.  36,  b. 
Skurta,  329,  b. 

Skutari,  32,  b. 

Skyro,  ii.  935,  b. 

'ii^k,  488,  a. 

Slavonia,  ii.  541,  a. 

Sleat,  Sound  of,  ii.  101,  b. 
Sligo  Bay,  ii.  175,  a. 

Smerna,  817,  b. 

Smyrna,  .53,  a. 

Smyrna,  ii.  1016,  a. 

Snem,  ii.  598,  b. 

Soana,  89,  b. 

Soanas,  ii.  1039,  b. 

Soane,  814,  b. 

Soanes,  572,  a. 

Soani,  ii.  1093,  b. 
Soara-esch-Schurkia,  ii.  870, 

b. 

Soatra,  ii.  222,  b. 

Soba,  ii.  691,  b. 

Sobad-Koh,  ii.  106,  b. 
Soboridae,  59,  b. 


Sobusse,  ii.  974,  a. 

Socanaa,  1106,  a. 

Socossii,  ii.  299,  a. 
Socotorra,  777,  b. 
Soe-el.Arba,  ii.  1312,  a. 

Soe  el  Campa,  ii.  1225,  b. 
Soeta,  ii.  943,  b. 

Sofala,  ii.  484,  a. 

Sofia,  804,  b;  ii.  237,  a ; ii. 
933,  a. 

Sohagpur,  ii.  48,  a. 
Sohajpur,  ii.  873,  b. 

Suhar,  7U,h-,  ii.  677,  b. 
Sohegurli,  ii.  947,  b. 
Soier-el-Rezlan,  349,  a. 
Soissons,  339,  b ; ii.  1044,  a. 
Sokar,  ii.  255,  a. 

Sokho,  796,  b ; ii.  500,  b. 
Sokhta  Kalesi,  226,  a. 

Sol,  Temple  of  (Rome),  ii. 
830,  b. 

Solam,  ii.  973,  b. 

Solano,  Fiume  di,  4-50,  a : 
700,  a. 

Solanto,  ii.  1021,  a. 

Solaro,  ii.  188,  b. 

Sole,  Cittd  del,  ii.  1020,  b. 
Soleto,  ii.  1019,  a. 

Soletum,  474,  b. 
Soleure,orSololhurn,i\ .884,b. 
Solfatara,  94,  a ; 497,  a. 
Solfeld,  902,  b. 

Soli,  53,  b:  729,  b. 

Soliman  Koh,  ii.  .550,  b. 
Solivela,  ii.  1034,  b. 

Sollanco,  250,  b. 

Sollanco,  or  Sollancia,  ii. 
119,  b. 

Sollium,  10,  b. 

Solomatis,  973,  b. 

Solothurn,  ii.  582,  b. 

Solsona,  ii.  1,  b ; ii.  971,  a. 
Solta,  ii.  37,  a;  ii.  480,  b. 
Soluntum,  ii.  986,  b. 

Solway,  642,  a ; 750,  a. 
Solway  Firth,  ii.  101,  a. 
Solway  Frith,  ii.  1312,  a. 
Solygeia,  685,  a. 

Somerset,  388,  a. 

Somma,  la,  893,  b. 
Sbmmering,  554,  b. 

Sommet  de  Castel-Pinon,  ii. 
42,  b. 

Sontia,  ii.  210,  a. 

Sontius,  ii.  1275,  a. 

Sonus,  844,  b ; 973,  b. 

Soo  Ood  Guie,  575,  a. 
Sooreah,  ii.  1048,  b. 

Sophene,  ii.  439,  b. 

Sophia,  ii.  1 180,  a ; ii.  1 228,  a. 
Sophon,  406,  a. 

Sopoto,  ii.  676,  a. 

Sor,  ii.  1248,  b. 

Sora,  ii.  1022,  a. 

Sorae,  ii.  48,  a ; ii.  299,  a. 
Sorano,  ii.  1042,  b. 

Sorbitan,  ii.  952,  b. 

Sort,  Monte,  1051,  b. 

Soria,  581,  a. 

Soringi,  ii.  47,  a. 

Sornura,  744,  b. 

Sorrento,  ii.  1049,  a. 

Sos,  ii.  1024,  a. 

Sosias,  or  Sossius,  ii.  98-5,  b. 
Sospita  (Rome),  ii.  832,  b. 
Sosthenis,  ii.  1170,  b. 
Soteriopolis,  778,  a. 

Sotiates,  173,  a. 

Sovana,  ii.  1041,  a. 

Souches,  ii.  1019,  a. 

Soule,  ii.  974,  b. 

Sonlosse,  ii.  1020,  a. 

Sour,  ii.  1048,  b. 

Sour  Guzlan,  349,  a. 
Sourmun,  1108,  b. 

South  Brabant,  28,  b. 

South  Creake,  442,  b. 
Southampton,  631,  b. 
Southwold,i\.  101.5,  b. 
Sontius,  ii.  1275,  a. 

Souzou,  ii.  1024,  b. 

Spa,  904,  b. 

Spada,  C , ii.  675,  a. 

Spadha,  Cape,  463,  b. 

Spain,  1074,  a. 

Spalaethra,  ii.  1170,  b. 
Spalmadores,  ii.  4G9,  a. 


Sparagi,  1.  dei,  719,  a. 
Spartana,  il.  1093,  b. 
Spartel,  Cape,  125,  a;  ii.  298, 

a. 

Spartivento,  Cape,  1056,  a. 
Spartovuni,  74,  a. 

Spata,  332,  b. 

Spauta,  320,  b. 

Spauta,  Lake  of,2\&,h. 
Speen,  718,  b. 

Speier,  ii.  450,  a. 

SpeUo,  1089,  a. 

Spelunca,  ii.  1076,  a. 
Speluncae,  464,  b ; ii.  1294,  a. 
Spene,  ii.  1032,  b. 

Sperchiae,  ii.  1170,  b. 
Sperlinga,  1052,  b. 

Sperlonga,  464,  b;  ii.  1031,  b. 
Spes,  Temple  of  (Rome;,  ii. 
832,  b. 

Spes  Vetus,  Temple  of 
(Rome),  ii.  826,  b. 
Spcssfitr^,  1056,  b. 

Spliaeria,  477,  a. 

Spheceia,  729,  b. 

Spetzia,  647,  a ; 840,  a ; ii. 
1211,  a. 

Sphendale,  330,  a. 
Sphentzanium,  748,  a. 
Sphettus,  332,  b. 

Sphingium,  412,  a. 

Spina  Longa,  ii,  405,  b. 
Spineticum  Ostium,  ii.  1032, 

b. 

Spiria,  ii.  602,  b. 

Spirnatza,  ii.  .533,  a. 

Spital,  ii.  1 133,  a. 

SplUgen,  28,  b ; 107,  a. 
Spoletium,  ii.  1300,  bj  ii. 

1301,  a ; ii.  1317,  a. 

Spoleto,  ii.  1300,  b:  ii.  1301, 
a;  ii.  1032,  b. 

Spoliarium  (Rome),ii.819,  a. 
Sponsae,  or  Ad  Sponsas,  ii. 
1290,  a. 

Spurn  Head,  7,  b ; ii.  461,  b. 
Spyck,  559,  a. 

Spy  Park,  ii.  1278,  b, 
Squitlace.  ii.  934,  b. 

SquiUace,  Gu^  of,  ii.  935,  a. 
Srbec,  ii.  906,  a. 

Srinagar,  5-58,  b. 

Ssoghanli  Here,  ii,  1017,  b. 
Ssulu  Derbend,  ii.  1042,  a, 
Stabula  IV.,  Factionum 
(Rome),  ii.  834,  b. 
Stabulum  Diomedis,  ii. 
1299,  a. 

Stadium  (Rome),  ii.  838,  b. 
Stafford,  687,  a. 

Stagus,  35,  a. 

Stala,  ii.  226,  b. 

Stalimene,  ii.  157,  a. 
Stampalia,  250,  b. 

Standia,  772,  a. 

Staneclum,  748,  a. 

Stanko,  or  Stanchio,  604,  hi 
Stanwix,  655,  b ; ii.  1256,  b. 
Stara  Crim,  ii  11.57,  a. 
Stari-Krim,  701,  b. 
Slaroselitzi,  ii.  1329,  b. 
Statiellae  Aquae,  1296,  b. 
Statielli,  ii.  187,  a, 

Siatilius  Taurus,  Amphithe* 
atre  of,  ii.  845,  b. 

Statonia,  870,  a. 

Statuam,  Ad,  ii.  1294,  b. 
Stavani,  ii.  916,  a. 

Stavoren,  903,  b. 

Stavros,  ii.  1034,  b. 

Stavros,  C.,  ii.  662,  a. 
Steckborn,  911,  b. 
Steigerwald,  1056,  b. 

Stein,  974,  b. 

Stein  Am  Angur,  ii.  864,  a. 
Stein-Stras,  ii.  1 196,  b. 
Steiria,  332,  a. 

Stelae,  705,  b. 

Stella,  ii.  1275,  a. 

Stemnitza,  1 105,  b. 

Stena,  ii.  14,  a. 

Stenas,  ii.  237,  a. 

Stenia,  424,  a. 

Stentoris,  Lacus,  ii.  1 178,  a . 
Stenyclarus,  ii.  345,  b 
Stepliane,  ii.  547,  b. 
Stephanio,  ii.  1036,  a. 


Stercoravia,  Porta  (Rome), 
ii.  767,  a ; ii.  782,  b. 
Sterna,  ii.  231 , a. 

Sternaccio,  ii.  1039,  a. 
S/ernes,  ii.  3G0,  a. 

Sterzing,  ii.  1277,  b;  ii. 
1312,  a. 

Stilo,  Capo  di,  641,  b. 

Stiris,  ii.  605,  a. 

Stirling,  750,  a ; 1090,  b. 
Stoa  Basileius  (Athens), 
296,  a. 

Stoa  Poecile  (Athens),  298, 

b. 

Stobi,  ii.  237,  a;  ii.  561,  b. 
Stoborrum,  ii,  454,  a. 
Stobretz,  833,  a. 

Stoeni,  or  Stoni,  873,  b. 
Stomogil,  ii.  471,  b. 

Stonas,  ii.  237,  a. 

Storah,  Bay  of,  644,  b. 

Store  Belt,  ii.  460,  b. 

Stour,  808,  b. 

Stowmarket,  ii.  1015,  b. 
Stranctja-Dagh,  ii,  1 177,  b. 
Strangford  Bay,  ii.  1310,  b. 
Stranraer,  750,  a. 
Strapellum,  167,  b. 
Strassburg,  198,  b;  ii.  1229,  a. 
Stratford,  651,  a. 

Stratia,  ii.  407,  a. 

Stratiotiki,  304,  a ; 306,  b, 
Stratoni,  ii.  1037,  b. 
Stratonicea,  239,  b. 

Stratus,  10,  b. 

Straubing,  ii.  969,  b. 

Strefi,  738,  b. 

Strehlen,  ii.  1037,  b. 

Strel,  or  Stray,  ii.  914,  b. 
Streletska  Bay,  ii.  Ill  1,  a. 
Streniae,  Sacellum  (Rome), 
ii.  826,  b. 

Strepsa,  ii,  384,  a. 

Stretton,  427,  a ; ii.  574,  a. 
Strigau,  ii.  1037,  b. 

Strivali,  ii.  1038,  b. 
Strofadia,  ii.  1038,  b. 
Stromboli,  51,  b. 
Stroncone,i\.  1225,  a. 
Strongoli,  ii.  582,  a. 
Strongyle,  51,  b. 

Strongylus,  520,  b. 

Strovitzi,  ii.  161,  b. 
Struchates,  ii.  301,  b 
Struma,  ii.  1038,  b. 
Strumitza,  249,  a. 
Struthophagi,  68,  a. 
Strutzina,  412,  a. 

Struviki,  1 102,  b. 

Stryme,  ii.  1136,  a. 

Strymon,  ii.  1177,  b. 
Studenitz,  Mount,  ii.  691,  a. 
Stuhlingen,  ii.  144,  a. 

Stura,  ii.  188,  a. 

Stura,  ii.  1039,  a ; ii. 
1040,  a. 

Sturni,  ii.  916,  b. 

Sturnium,  474,  b. 
Styllagiiim,  821,  b. 

Stymbara,  ii.  861 , a. 
Stymphalia,  192,  b. 
Stymphalus,  192,  b. 

Styra,  872,  b. 

Styria,  ii.  447,  a. 

Su  Vermess,  ii.  1017,  b. 
Suabeni,  ii.  943,  b. 

Suachim,  ii.  1042,  a. 

Suana,  870,  a. 

Suani,  643,  a. 

Suanocolchi,  ii.  917,  b. 
Suardeni,  ii.  917,  b. 

Suarium  Forum  (Rome), 
ii.  840,  a. 

Suasa,  ii.  1317,  b. 

Suastene.  ii.  47,  b. 

Suastus,  1006,  b;  ii.  1041, 
b. 

Subasani,  691,  b. 

Subiaco,  ii.  1041,  b. 
Sublicius,  Pons  (Rome),  ii. 
848,  a. 

Subu,  ii.  1041,  b. 

Subur,  696,  b ; ii.  297,  b. 
Subura  (Rome),  ii.  824,  b. 
Sucasses,  173,  a. 

Succat,  ii.  1042,  a. 

Succosa,  ii.  32,  a. 
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Suc/ia  Dere,  ii.  133.5,  b. 
Sucro,  807,  a. 

Suda,  125,  b. 

Sudak,  308,  b. 

Sudaski,  ii.  1101,  a. 

Sudeni,  ii.  916,  a. 
Sudertum,  870,  a. 

Sudeten,  ii.  1042,  b. 

Sudha,  ii.  170,  b. 

Sudhena,  ii.  217,  b. 

Sudras,  ii.  1018,  b. 

Sudsuro,  569,  b. 

Sueca,  ii.  1042,  b. 

Suemus,  ii.  1178,  a. 
Suesbula,  or  Vesbula,  6,  a. 
Suessonae,  341,  a. 

Suevicum,  Mare,  ii.  460,  b. 
Suez,  638,  a. 

Suez,  G.  of,  174,  b. 

Suffenas,  Trebiila,  ii.  1225, 

a. 

Suffolk,  ii.  1231,  a. 

S fjimar,  127,  b. 

Sugdaja,  308,  b. 

Sukha,  1033,  b. 

Sukum,  668,  b. 

Sulak,  89,  b. 

SUlchen,  ii.  902,  a. 

Sulci,  ii.  911,  b. 

Sulcitanus  Portus,  ii. 
911,  b. 

Suleiman,  ii.  1197,  b. 
Suleimanli,  408,  a. 

Suli,  839,  b ; ii.  268,  a. 

Sulia,  705,  b. 

Sulima,  786,  b. 

Sulinari,  83,  a. 

Sulla,  Statue  of  (Rome), 
ii.  793,  a. 

Sulmona,  ii.  1046,  b. 
Sulones,  ii.  915,  b. 

Sulpicius  Portus,  ii.  911, 

b. 

Sultan-hissar,  ii.  456,  b. 
Sultania,  753,  b. 

Sumara,  635,  a. 

Sumatia,  192,  b. 

Sumatra,  209,  a ; ii.  1,  a. 
Sumaya,  ii.  329,  a. 

Sumeim,  336,  b. 

Sumeisat,  876,  b. 

Summum  Choragium 
(Rome),  ii.  823.  a. 
Summus  Pyrenaeus,  ii. 
42,  b. 

Sumrah,  ii.  1002,  a. 

Sun,  Temple  of  the  (Rome), 
ii.  816,  a. 

Suna,  6,  a. 

Sunani,  ii.  917,  b. 

Sundukli,  ii.  1211,  b. 
Sungaria,  ii.  289,  b. 
Sunjuk-kala,  1074,  a. 
Sunium,  331,  a. 
Suntelgebirge,  1056,  a. 
Superatii,  249,  b ; 250,  b. 
Supli,  ii.  934,  a, 

Sur,  ii.  1248,  b. 

Sura,  ii.  1076,  b. 

Suram,  ii.  1048,  b. 

Suranae,  Thermae  (Rome), 
ii.  848,  a. 

Surapend,  ii.  914,  a. 
Surasenae,  ii.  48,  a. 

Sure,  ii.  1048,  b. 

Surianae  et  Decianae, 
Thermae  (Rome),  ii. 
811,  b. 

Surium,  643,  a. 

Surovigli,  ii.  1038,  a. 

Surrey,  ii.  697,  b. 

Sus,  ii.  1050,  a. 

Susa,  107,  b ; 1024,  a ; ii. 
188,  a;  ii.  931,  b;  ii. 
951,  b ; ii.  1288,  a. 

Susaki,  ii.  997,  a. 

Susam  Adassi,  ii.  897,  b. 
Sussex,  388,  a ; ii.  697,  b. 
Susu,  or  Susugherli,  ii. 
238,  a. 

Susughirli,  ii.  717,  a. 
Sutherland,  517,  a ; 522,  b. 
Sutizi,  ii.  1270,  a. 

Sutledge,  1 105,  a ; ii,  48,  a ; 
ii.  1336,  b. 

Sutri,  ii.  1051,  a;  ii.  1296,  b ; 
ii.  1297,  a. 


Sutrium,  ii,  1296,  b;  ii.  1297, 

a. 

Suvala,  60.3,  a. 

Suvasta,  or  Suwad,  1006,  b 
Suvasti,  or  Suwad,  ii.  1041,b. 
Suzannecourt,  ii.  948,  a. 
Sweden,  ii.  928,  a ; ii.  1015,  b. 
Swine,  ii.  1042,  b. 

Syagrus,  175,  b ; ii.  871 , a. 
Sybaris,  ii.209,  b ; ii.  1193,b. 
Sybota,  833,  a. 

Sybritia,  705,  b. 

Sycurium,  ii.  1170,  a. 
Syderis,  1 106,  a. 

Syebi,  ii.  943,  b. 

Syhoon,  or  Syhan,  24,  a. 
Syia,  705,  b. 

Sykena,  13,  b. 

Sykia,  ii.  1006,  b. 

Syl,  ii.  1196,  b. 

Sylimna,  ii.  1047,  a. 
S’yllacium,  451,  b. 
Symaethus,  61,a  ; ii.  985,  a. 
Symbolon,  ii.  1110,  a. 
Symbolon,  Portus,  ii.  515,  b. 
Symi,  ii.  1055,  a. 
Symmachus,  House  of 
(Rome),  ii.  818,  b. 
Synnada,  239,  a ; 776,  a. 
Syphaeum,  451,  a. 
Syr-Daria,  ii.  6,  a. 

Syr  a,  ii.  1080,  a. 

Syracuse,  ii.  1055,  b. 
Syracusanus,  Portus,  691,  a. 
Svrastrene,  ii.  47,  a : ii. 

'25.5,  a. 

Syrgis,  455,  a. 

Syrian  Gates,  the,  ii.  1075, 

b. 

Syriani,  323,  a. 

Syrias,  ii.  547,  a. 

Syrtis,  Greater,  67,  b. 

.Syrtis,  Lesser,  67,  b, 
Syspiratis,  488,  a. 

Sythas,  or  Sys,  13,  b. 

Szala  Egerssek,  ii.  876,  a. 
Szarkoi,  ii.  1240,  b. 
Szasvaros,  998,  b. 

Szekszard,  ii.  1035,  b. 

Szent  Endre,  ii.  1313,  b. 
Szereka,  ii.  1339,  a. 

Szlatina,  ii.  881,  a. 
Szombathely,  ii.  864,  a. 
Szony,  429,  a. 

Szyr,  ii.  2,  b. 


Taanach,  ii.  530,  b. 
Taanath-shiloh,  ii.  530,  a. 
Ta'annuk,  ii.  1081,  b. 

Tab,  220,  b ; ii.  1050,  b. 
Tabarieh,  ii.  1197,  a. 
Tabarka,  ii.  1134,  a. 

Tabassi,  ii.  48,  a. 

Taberistan,  ii.  1094,  a. 
Tabernae  Novae  (Rome),  ii. 
782,  b. 

Tabernae,  Tres,  1290,  a. 
Tabernae  Veteres  (Rome), 
ii.  782,  b. 

Tabernas,  ii.  1239,  a. 
Tabieni,  ii.  943,  b. 

Tabilba,  ii.  277,  a. 

Tabor,  251,b;  ii.  530,  b. 
Tabraca,  ii.  455,  a. 

Tabriz,  801,  a. 

Tabularium  (Rome),  ii.  770, 
b. 

Taburno,  Monte,  156,  a;  ii. 
1082,  b. 

Taburnus,  Mons,  156,  a. 
Tacape,  ii.  1081,  a. 

Tacaraei,  ii.  47,  a. 

Tacazze,  57,  b ; ii.  71 1,  a. 
Tachompso,  60,  a. 

Tachta,  158,  b. 

Tacina,  450,  b. 

Tacino,  ii.  1101,  a. 

Tadcaster,  477,  b. 

Tader,  368,  a. 

Tadiates,  55,  a. 

Tadinum,  ii.  1317,  b. 
Taesburg,  442,  b. 

Taf,  ii.  703,  a. 

Tafilet,  ii.  1086,  a. 

Tefio,  588,  b;  ii.  1090,  b. 
Tafna,  ii.  997,  b. 
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Taganrog,  701,  b. 

Tagara,  ii.  47,  a ; ii.  49,  b. 
Taggia,  ii.  187,  b. 

Taghtalu,  ii.  1021,  b. 
Tagliamento,  522,  a ; ii. 

I209,b;  ii.  1275,  a,  b. 
'I'agonius,  525,  b. 

Tagri,  ii.  917,  a. 

Taguria,  364,  b. 

Tajilt,  ii.  1085,  a. 

Tajo,  ii.  108,5,  a. 

Tajuna,  525,  b ; ii.  1085,  a. 
Tak  Kesra,  7 1 5,  a. 

Taka,  ii.  711,  a. 
Takht-i-Soleiman,  231,  a : 
801,  a. 

Takhyno,  392,  b ; 591,  b. 
Taki,  111,  b;  ii.  663, a. 
Takmak,  999,  a. 

Takt  Tiridate,  227,  a. 
Takurs,  ii.  1019,  a. 
Talabriga,  ii.  220,  b. 
Talabroca,  11 06,  a. 
Taladusii,  ii.  299,  a. 
Talaman-Su,  486,  a. 
Talaraina,  934,  b. 

Talamone,  Porto,  ii.  1296,  a. 
Talanda,  ii.  202,  a ; ii.  400,  b ; 
ii.  486,  a. 

Tnlandonisi,  252,  a. 
Talarenses,  ii.  987,  a. 
Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  ii. 
1085,  a. 

Talca,  los  Campos  de,  ii.  97,  a. 
Talmon,  ii.  1087,  a. 

Talos,  or  Calos,  Tomb  of 
(Athens),  301,  a. 

Taluctae,  ii.  1209,  b. 

Taman,  422,  a ; ii.  587,  a ; 
ii.  1006,  a. 

Tamankadawe,  ii.  233,  a ; ii. 
1093,  b. 

Tamar,  ii.  1086,  b. 

Tamaris,  933,  b. 

Tamar o,  ii.  1086,  b. 

Tamasa,  973,  b. 

Tamassus,  729,  b ; 730,  a. 
Tambov,  ii.  917,  b. 

Tambre,  933,  b ; ii.  1086,  b. 
Tamerton,  ii.  1086,  b. 
Tammacum,  ii.  283,  b. 
Tammacus,  ii.  284,  b. 
Tamraparni,  \i.  1019,  a. 
Tamukhari,  561,  b. 

Tamusch,  248,  b. 

Tamyras,  ii.  606,  b. 

Tanager,  ii.  209,  b. 

Tanagro,  ii.  2C9,  b;  ii.  1087, 

a. 

Tanagrum,  Ad,  ii.  210,  b. 
Tanaitae,  ii.  916,  b. 

Tanaro,  ii.  188,  a;  ii.  1089, a 
Tanarum,  Ad,  ii.  1295,  a. 
Tanarus,  ii.  1 88,  a. 

Taneto,  ii.  1287,  a. 

Tangala,  or  Tangalle,  750, 

b. 

Tangalle,  ii.  1093,  b. 
Tangier,  ii.  298, a;  ii.  1195, 
a ; ii.  1211,  a. 

Tanie,  893,  b. 

Tanis,  39,  b. 

Tanite  Nome,  39,  b. 

Tanitic  arm  of  the  Nile,  ii. 
433,  a. 

Tanka,  Cape,  ii.  481,  b. 
Tannetum,  ii.  1287,  a. 
Tantura,  470,  b ; 784,  b. 
Tanus,  201,  a 
Tanus,  or  Tanaus,  726,  b. 
Taoce,  ii.  .578,  b. 

Taochan  Adassi,  ii.  117,  a. 
Taochi,  ii.  658,  b. 

Taormina,  ii.  1 113,  b. 
Tapanitae,  ii.  278,  a. 

Tape,  1106,  a. 

Taphiassus,  63,  b;  600,  b. 
Taphii,  9,  b. 

Taphis,  60,  a. 

Taphus,  588,  b. 

Taposiris,  ii.  277,  b ; ii.  642, 
a. 

Taprobane,  59,  b. 

Tapurei,  ii.  943,  b. 

Tapyri,  364,  b ; ii.  302,  a. 
Tara,  .505, a;  ii.  1100, b. 
Taraba,  ii.  275,  a. 
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Tarabosan,  ii.  1221,  a. 
Tarabuzun,  ii.  242,  a. 
Taranto,  ii.  1094,  b;  ii.  1203, 
a ; ii.  1294,  a. 

Taranto,  Golfo  di,  ii.  1094,  b. 
Tarascon,  ii.  887,  n. 
Tarascon,  ii.  1094,  a;  ii. 
1108,  a. 

Tarazona,  581 , b. 

Tarbelli,  173,  t ; 949,  a. 
Tarbellicae,  416,  b. 

Tarbes,  402,  a. 

Tarbet  Ness,  502,  b. 
Tardajuz,  770,  b. 
Tarentinus,  Poi  ttis,  474,  b. 
Tarentum,  ii.  1293,  a ; ii. 
1294,  a. 

Tarentum  (Rome), ii.  835,  a. 
Targines,  450,  b. 

Tarifa,  n.  101,  b;  ii.  1220,  b. 
Tarn,  ii.  1101,  b. 

Tartie,  17,  a. 

Taro,  ii.  1107,  b. 

Taipeian  Rock  (Rome),  ii. 
771,  b. 

Tarphe,  ii.  202,  b. 
Tarrabenii,  691,  b. 
Tarracina,  ii.  1290,  a. 
Tarraco,  696,  b : ii.  31,  b. 
Tarragona,  ii.  1105,  a. 
Tarrazona,  ii.  124u,  a. 
Tarrega,  ii.  1,  b. 

Tarren,  ii.  1196,  b. 

Tarrha,  705,  b. 

Tarsia,  520,  b. 

Tarsia,  451,  a,  b ; ii.  1295,  a. 
Tarsiana,  521,  a. 

Tarsuras,  643,  a. 

Tarsus,  618,  a. 

Tartalu,  1025,  b. 

Tartaro,  26,  b ; ii.  1100,  b. 
Tartessiis,  528,  b. 

Tartus,  138,  b. 

Tarty,  li.  46,  b. 

Tarvisium,  ii.  1275,  a. 
Tarusates,  173,  a. 

Tarza,  ii.  1105,  b. 
Tasch-Katschik,  b‘l%,  b. 

Task  Kupri,  ii.  651,  b. 
Taskora,  354,  b. 

Tasm,  178,  a. 

Tasso,  ii.  1135,  b. 

Tatalia,  ii.  1085,  b. 

Tatari,  1021,  b. 

Tataritza,  ii.  1 1 20,  b. 

Tateza,  784,  b. 

Tatoy,  330,  a. 

Tatta,  ii.  360,  a ; ii.  558,  b. 
Tatta,  L.,  508,  b. 

Tattaea,  425.  b. 

Tau,  E’tang  de,  ii.  1035,  a. 
Tava,  39,  b. 

Tavai,  ii.  47,  a. 

Tavas,  ii.  .53,  a. 

Tavia,  929, a;  ii.  187, b. 
Tavignano,  94,  b ; 691,  a. 
Tavira,  375,  a 4 ii.  220,  a. 
Taviuni,  ii.  1 156,  b. 

Taukli,  ii.  1334,  a. 

Taukra,  733,  b. 

Tavola,  691,  a. 

Tavny,  li.  47,  a ; ii.  1083,  a. 
Taur,  or  Tau,  ii.  1115,  b. 
Taurania,  496,  a. 

Taurast,  ii.  1109,  a. 

Taurasia,  1073,  b. 

Taurenti,  ii.  1113,  b. 

Tauri,  Aquae,  870,  b. 
Tauriana,  ii.  237,  a. 

Taurini,  ii.  187,  a;  ii.  1288,  a. 
Tauroscythae,  ii.  917,  a. 
Taurubulae,  509,  b. 
Taurunum,  li.  542,  a. 

Taurus,  618,  b ; ii.  1035,  a. 
Taxiia,  ii.  47,  b. 

Tay,  Frith  of,  ii.  1108,  b. 

Tay,  Loch,  ii.  1086,  b. 

Tayf,  ii.  284,  b. 

Tayne,  562,  a. 

Tchandeli,  ii.  635,  a. 

Tchardah,  ii.  1240,  b. 
Tchatyr-Dagk,  ii.  1110,  a. 
Tchavdour-Hissar,  353,  b: 
463,  b. 

Tcherezelan,  ii.  947,  b. 
Tchiraly,  693,  b. 

Tchookoorbye,  148,  a. 


Tchorocsou,  1 003,  b. 
Tchoruk-Su,  ii.  227,  b. 
Tchoterlrk  Irmak,  ii.  935,  a. 
Tchourbache,  Lake  of,  ii. 
456,  a. 

Teano,  ii.  1302,  b. 

Teano  Marrucino,  916,  a. 
Teanum,  167,  a;  ii.  1302,  b. 
Teare,  ii.  1117,  a. 

Teate,  ii.  279,  b ; ii.  1306,  b. 
Teba,  321,  b. 

Tebessa,  ii.  1174,  a;  ii.  1211, 

a. 

Tebourba,  ii.  1237,  b. 

Tech,  585,  b;  725,  b;  ii. 
1205,  a. 

Tecmon,  833,  a. 

Tectosaces,  ii.  943,  b. 
Tectosages,  928,  a ; ii.  1320, 

a. 

Tedanius,  ii.  205,  a. 

Tedjen,  ii.  421,  a ; ii.  461,  b. 
Tedjin,  1 106,  a ; ii.  299,  a. 
Tedlez,  ii.  297,  b. 

Tedmor,  ii.  536,  a. 

Tefessad,  or  Tefesah,  ii.  1211, 

a. 

Teffah,  60,  a ; ii.  1090,  b. 
Teffuh,  \\.  1091,  a. 

Tegea,  192,  b. 

Tegeatis,  192,  b. 

Tegianum,  ii.  210,  a. 

Tegula,  ii.  912,  a. 

Tegulata,  ii.  188,  b. 

Tejada,  ii.  1238,  a. 

Teichium,  67,  a ; ii.  203,  a. 
Teichos,  17,  a ; 795,  b. 
Teima,  ii.  283,  b. 

Tein,  ii.  1120,  b:  ii.  1174,  b. 
Tejo,  ii.  1085,  a. 

Tekieh,  ii.  545,  a;  ii.  1155,  b. 
Tekir-Dagh,  ii.  1177,  b. 
Tekke,  ii.  538,  a. 

Tekrit,  402,  b. 

Tekrova,  ii.  592,  b. 

Teku'a,  ii.  1121.  a. 

Tel-Arka,  189,  b. 

Tel-Basta,  ii.  434,  a. 
Tel-Bustak,  453,  a. 
Tel-defenneh,  ii.  1085,  a. 

Tel  Eide,  363,  a. 

Tel  el  Hava,  ii.  1174,  b. 
Tel-Essabe,  ii.  160,  a. 

Ti  l Siphr,  363,  a. 
Telamonaccio,  ii.  1286,  a. 
Telamone,  ii.  1121,  a. 
Telamonem,  ii.  1296,  a. 
Telamonis,  Portus,  870,  b. 
Telawe,  227,  a. 

Telbes,  ii.  1156,  b;  ii.  1174, 

b. 

Teleboae,  9,  b. 

Telemin,  ii.  1240,  b. 

Telendos,  485,  a. 

Telese,  ii.  1121,  b. 

Telesia,  ii.  896,  b. 

Telethrius,  M.,  871,  a. 
Teligul,  352,  a. 

Telis,  ii.  1278,  b. 

Tell,  316,  b. 

Tell  'Arad,  185,  a. 

Tell-el-Ful,  ii.  363,  a. 
Tell-el~Kadi,  ii.  519,  b. 
Tell-el-Kady,  750,  a. 
Tell-es-Safieh,  ii.  363,  b. 

Tell  Hum,  504,  b. 

Tell  Neby  Mindan,  ii.  1076, 
a. 

Tell-Zakariya,  398,  a. 

Tellaro,  or  Telloro,  1039,  b. 
Tellus,  Temple  of  (Rome), 
ii.  823,  a. 

Telo-  Vuni,  322,  b. 

Telobis,  ii.  1,  b. 

Temathia,  ii.  341,  b. 
Tembrogius,  ii.  1194,  b. 
Temendfuz,  Cape,  ii.  859,  b. 
Temenia,  1107,b. 

Temenion,  202,  b. 

Temes,  926,  a. 

Temesvar,  Banat  of,  743,  b. 
Temesz,  ii.  1199,  b. 
Temmimeh,  Wady,  ii.  535,  a: 
ii.  586,  b. 

Temmineh,  354,  b. 

Temnus,  53,  a. 

Temo,  ii.  911,  a. 


Tempestas,  7'emple  of 
(Rome),  . 820,  b. 
Tempsa,  45  , i. 

Tempyra,  ii.  1 190,  a. 
Temruk,  422,  a. 

Temugadi,  ii.  1087,  a. 
Temus,  or  Terinus,  ii.  911 
a. 

Tenasserim,  ii.  1083,  a. 
Tenedo,  ii.  1126,  b. 
Teneium,  17,  a. 

Teneric  Plain,  413,  b. 
Tenerife,  906,  b. 

Tenesis,  59,  b. 

Tenez,  .529,  a ; ii.  297,  b. 
Tensift,  Wady,  ii.  625,  a. 
Tentyra,  40,  a. 

Tentyrite  Nome,  40,  a. 
Teos,  239,  b. 

Tepeleni,  151,  b. 

Tera,  730,  a. 

Terame,  ii.  .55,  b. 

Teramo,  ii.  56,  a ; ii.  628,  b j 
ii.  667,  b. 

Teranieh,  ii.  1 129,  b. 
Terebintina,  ii.  1237,  b. 
Teredon,  362,  b. 

Terek,  106,  a;  571,b;ii.68, 

a. 

Terentum  (Rome),  ii.  835,  a. 
Tereses,  Fortunales,  583,a. 
Tereventum,  ii.  896,  b. 
Tergedum,  60,  a. 

Tergilani,  ii.  210,  a. 

Terias,  ii.  986,  a, 

Terina,  448,  a. 

Terinaean  Gulf,  447,  b. 
Terinaeus  Sinus,  ii.  1130,  b. 
Termalitza,  ii.  1339,  a. 
Termera,  239,  b. 

Termes,  197,  b. 

Termini,  1065,  b ; ii.  1161,  a. 
Termini,  Fiume  di,  1009,  a. 
Terminier,  523,  a. 

Termoli,  454,  a ; 916,  a. 
Terni,  6,  b ; ii.  55,  b. 
Tirouenne,  ii.  1107,  b. 
Terra,  di  Bari,  164,  b. 
Terra,  Fiume  di,  ii.  1100,  b. 
Terra  Nova,  ii.  54,  a. 
Terracina,  ii.  1103,  b;  ii. 
1290,  a. 

Terranova,  983,  b ; ii.  472,  a: 
ii.912,  a;ii.  1193,  b. 
Terranova,  Fiume  di,  ii. 
985,  b. 

Terranova,  Gulf  of,  ii.  911, 

b. 

Tersacx,  ii.  1105,  b. 
Tersat,\\.\\Qb,b. 

Tersoos,  618,  a ; ii.  1106,  b. 
Tersoos  Tchy,  618,  b. 

Terutl,  ii.  1239,  b. 
Tervitziana,  886,  a. 

Tescon,  or  Tescou,  ii.  1 108,  a. 
Tesis,  730,  a ; ii.  1132,  a. 
Tessender  Lo,  ii.  1217,  b. 
Test,  ii.  1232,  b. 

Testet,  756,  a. 

Tet,  725,  b. 

Tete  de  Buch,  416,  b. 

Tetius,  730,  a. 

Tetraphylia,  2-54,  b. 

Tetrazi,  ii.  64,  a ; ii.  341,  b. 
Tetrica,  Mons,  156,  a. 
Teucheira,  226,  a ; 733,  b. 
Tevere,  ii.  1197,  b. 

Teverone,  137,  a. 
Teufelshecke,  ii.  192,  a. 
Teulada,  Capo  di,  ii.  911,  a : 
ii.912,  a. 

Teurnia,  ii.  448,  a. 

Teursan,  ii.  1107,  b. 
Teutendorf,  ii.  1134,  a. 
Teutenwinkel,  ii.  1134,  a. 
Teuthis,  193,  a. 

Teuthrania,  ii.  389,  a ; ii. 
1195,  a. 

Teuthrone,  ii.  112,  b. 
Teyonas,  420,  a. 

Tez^e,  ii.  1108,  a. 

Tezzout,  ii.  117,  b. 

Thacori,  ii.  1019,  a. 

Thaema,  ii.  283,  b. 

Thakurs,  364,  b. 

Thalamae,  821,  a ; ii.  112,  b. 
Thaliades,  193,  a. 


Thames,  ii.  1086,  b. 
Thamna,  ii.  532,  a,  b. 
Thamucadis,  ii.  455, a* 
Thamud,  178,  a. 
Thamydeni,  181,  b. 

Thana,  ii.  635,  b. 

, Thanatu,  886,  a. 

Thanet,  ii.  1089,  a. 

Thaouah,  ii.  1108,  a. 

Thaous,  \\..  1081,  b. 
Thapsacus,  877,  a, 

Thapsus,  ii.  985,  a. 

Tharros,  ii.  91 1,  b. 

Thaso,  ii.  1 135,  b. 

Thaumaci,  ii.  1170,  a. 
Thaumacia,  ii.  1170,  b. 
Theava,  ii.  31,  b. 

Thebae,  ii.  1170,  a. 

Thebais,  ii.  1144,  a. 
Thebanus,  Campus,  ii.  1155, 
b. 

Theganussa,  ii.  342,  b. 
Theisoa,  193,  a. 
T/ims,381,ajii.  1199,  bjii. 
1212,  b. 

Theius,  ii.  309,  b. 

Thelepte  Lares,  ii.  455,  a. 
Thetford,  ii.  1310,  a. 
Thelmenissus,  ii.  1076,  a. 
Thelpusa,  193,  a. 

Thelpusia,  193,  a. 

Thema,  ii.  1076,  a. 
Themis,Templeof(  Athens), 
301,  a. 

Themistocles,  Tomb  of 
(Athens),  308,  a. 

Thenae,  193,  b ; 705,  b. 
Theodonis,  Villa,  515,  a. 
Theodore,  Mont  S , ii.  160,  b. 
Theodosia,  ii  1110,  a ; ii. 
1157,  b. 

Theodosiopolis,  514,  b. 
Theodosius,  Arch  of  (Rome), 
ii.  8;<9,  b. 

ThSoux,  ii.  1 157,  b. 

Thera,  341,  b. 

Therapia,  424,  a. 

Therasia,  51,  a ; ii.  1158,  a. 
Theriko,  ii.  1 175,  b. 
Theriodes  Sinus,  ii.  1002,  b. 
Therma,  685,  b ; ii.  1171,  a. 
Thermae,  ii.  986,  b. 

Thermae  (Rome),  ii.  837,  a, 
Thermeh,  1050,  a:  ii.  1156, 
b;ii.  1161,  b. 

Thermessa,  51,  a. 

Thermia,  738,  b. 

Thermodon,  413,  bj  ii.  658, 
b. 

Therm um,  67,  a. 

Theseium  (Athens),  287,  b. 
Thespiae,  ii.  172,  a. 
Thessaliotis,  ii.  1167,  a;  ii. 
1170,  a. 

Thessalonica,  ii.  236,  b. 
Thestienses,  67,  a. 

Thestius,  18,  b. 

Thetford,  ii.  12,  a;  ii.  1015,  b. 
Thetidium,  ii.  1170,  a. 
Theu-prosopon,  ii.  606,  a. 
Theudoria,  254,  b. 

Theveste,  ii.  455,  a. 

Thiaki,  ii.  97,  b. 

Thibiga,  ii.  1199,  b. 

Thiengen,  ii.  144,  a. 

Thile,  or  Thilemark,  ii. 
1191,  b. 

Thinae,  ii.  1003,  a. 

Thinah,  ii.  50,  a. 

Thinite  Nome,  40,  a. 
Thionville,  485,  a;  515,  a. 
This,  8,  a;  40, a. 

Thiviers,  900,  b. 

Thmuis,  39,  b. 

Thmuite  Nome,  39,  b. 
Thoanteium,  524,  a. 

Thoaris,  ii.  658,  b. 

Thoas,  18,  b. 

Thocnia,  192,  b, 

Thodhoriana,  ii.  1174,  a. 
Tholo,  ii.  717,  a. 

Tholus  (Athens),  296,  h. 
Tholus  Cybeles  (Rome),  ii. 
803,  b. 

Thonitis,  ii.  1176,  a. 

Thopitis,  ii.  1176,  a. 

Thora,  6,  b. 
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Thorae,  331,  a. 

Thorax,  67,  a. 

Thorda,  743, a;  ii.  271,  a ; ii. 
883,  b. 

Thorolxsko,  781,  a. 

Thospites,  216,  b. 

Thospitis,  224,  b ; 229,  b. 
Thozibi,  M.,  ii.  1080,  b. 
Thraces,  ii.  367,  b. 
Thrasyllus,  Monument  of 
(Athens),  285,  a. 
Thraustus,  821,  a. 

Thria,  328,  b. 

Thriasian  Gate  (Athens), 
262,  b. 

Thrius,  17.  a. 

Throana,  ii.  968,  b. 
Throasca,  521 , a. 

Throne,  ii.  1075,  b. 

Throni,  730,  a. 

Thronium,  ii.  202,  b. 
Thryon,  821,  a. 

Thstn,  ii.  1003,  a : ii.  1 174,  b. 
TAuUa,  29,  a. 

Thurbach,  ii.  1248,  b. 

Thureh  Irmak,  ii.  1 175,  b. 
Thuria,  53,  b ; ii.  345,  b. 
Thurii,  ii.  210.  a. 

Thuringer  Wald,  922,  a ; 
1056,  b;  ii.  3l9,b;  ii.  96l, 
b;  ii.  1237,  b. 

Thurium,  412,  b. 
Thussazetae,  ii.  1 196,  b. 

Thy,  or  Thyland,  ii.  1191,  b. 
Thyamia,  ii.  602,  b. 
Thyamus,  74,  a. 

Thyaris,  ii.  1246,  a. 
Thybarna,  ii.  1194,  b. 
Thymeotae,  ii.  917,  b. 
Thymoetadae,  325,  b. 

Thyni,  ii.  11 90,  a. 

Thynias,  161, a;  ii.  1178,  a; 
ii.  1190,  a. 

Thyraeum,  193,  a,  b ; ii. 
310,  a. 

Thyrea,  726,  a. 

Thyreatis,  726,  b. 
Thyrgonidae,  330,  a. 
Thyrium,  10,  b. 

Thyrsus,  ii.  911,  a,  b. 
Tjangli,  847,  b. 

Tiarantos,  ii.  938,  b. 
Tiariulia,  ii.  31,  a. 

Tiasum,  744,  b. 

Tjaterli,  ii.  400,  b. 

Tibareni,  507,  b ; ii.  658,  b. 
Tiber,  ii.  1179,  b. 

Tiberi,  St.,  594,  a. 
Tiberiacum,  ii.  102,  a. 
Tiberiana,  Domus  (Home), 
ii.  805,a. 

Tiberii,  Arcus  (Rome),  ii. 
795,  a. 

Tiherina,  Insula  (Rome),  ii. 
840,  b. 

Tiberiims,  Sacellum  of 
(Rome),  ii.  840,  b. 
Tiberius,  Arch  of  (Rome), 
ii.  834,  b. 

Tibiga,  ii.  455,  a. 

Tibiscus,  744,  b. 

Tibula,  ii.  911,  b;  ii.912,a. 
Tibures,  249,  b. 

Tiburtina,  Porta  (Rome), 
ii.  759,a;  ii.  760,  a. 
Ticarius,  691,  a. 

Tichis,  ii.  52,  a. 

Ticino,  ii.  1206,  a. 

Ticinum,  ii.  1287,  b;  ii.  1288, 

Tida.  ii.  1237,  b. 

Tieium,  572)  b. 

Tjerma,  988,  a ; ii.  533,  a. 
Tierna,  744,  b. 

Tjersemba,  815,  b ; ii.  236,  b; 
ii.  550,  a. 

Titvre,  ii.  1132,  b. 

Tjeutma,  689,  a. 

Tifata,  Mons,  1.56,a;  481,  b. 
Tifech,  ii.  1211,  a. 

Tifernum  Metaurense,  ii. 

1207,  b;  ii.  1317,  a. 
Tifernum  Tiberiimm,  ii. 

1207,  b;  1317,  a. 

Tifernus,  166,  b. 

Tijffesh,  370,  b. 

Tigaiti,  C.,  ii.  1337,  b. 
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Tigillum  Sororium  (Rome), 
ii.  824,  b. 

Tigullia,  ii.  188,  a. 

Til-le- Chateau,  ii.  1209,  b. 
'I'iladae,  ii.  47,  a. 
Tilavemptus,  522,  a;  ii.  1275, 

a. 

rf/6«s,ii.ll56,b;  ii.  1174,  b. 
Tilium,  ii.  912,  a. 
Tilphossium,  412,  a. 
Tilurium,  748,  a. 

Tilurus,  ii.  657,  b. 

Tima,  ii.  283,  b. 

'I’imachi,  ii.  367,  b. 
Timalinum,  934,  b. 

Timao,  ii.  1210,  a. 

Timavus,  ii.  1275,  a. 
Timbrek,  ii.  1194,  b. 
Timbrius,  ii.  1194,  b. 
Timethus,  ii.  986,  a. 

Timia,  ii.  1211,  a. 

Timnah,  ii.  529,  b. 

Timok,  ii.  1210,  a. 

Tin,  ii.  1174,b. 

Tindaro,  ii.  1246,  b. 

Tineh,  ii.  573,  b. 

'I’ingentera,  ii.  1220,  b, 
Tingis,  ii.  298,  a. 

Tinnetio,  1 10,  b. 

Tino,  ii.  1127,  a. 

Tinto,  ii.  1327,  a. 

Tinxen,  110,  b;  ii.  1211,  a. 
Tiora,  6,  b. 

Tjorbadji.  ii.  682,  b. 

Tipasa,  370,  b. 

Tiperah,  ii.  47,  a. 

Tiphsah,  ii.  1135,  a. 

Tipper  ah,  ii.  1230,  b. 
Tiquadra,  374,  b. 

Tiran,  ii.  63,  b. 

Tireboli,  ii.  1232,  b. 

I’irida,  403,  bj  ii.  1190,a. 
Tirieh,  ii.  127,  b. 

Tiriscum,  744,  b 
Tiristasis,  ii.  1190,  a 
Tirso,  ii.  911,  a. 

Tisia,  451,. a. 

Tisianus,  744,  b. 

Tisinanus,  ii.  1199,  b. 

Tissa,  ii.  937,  a. 

Pitacidae,  330,  a. 

Titaresius,  ii.  463,  a. 

Titel,  ii.  718,  a. 

Tithorea,  ii.418,  b;  ii.  604, b. 
Tithronium,  ii.  604,  b. 

Titi,  Thermae  (Rome),  ii. 
847,  a. 

Titiani,  691. b. 

TiUi,  581,  b. 

Tituacia,  525,  a. 

Titulcia,  525,  a. 

Titus,  Arch  of  (Rome),  ii. 
809,  b. 

Tityrus,  ii.  675,  a. 

Tivisa,  ii.  1219,  b. 

Tiviscum,  744,  b. 

Tivoli,  ii.  1200,  a. 

Tivy,  ii.  1238,  b. 

Tix,  498,  b. 

Tinai,  ii.  1175,  a. 
Tmutarakan,  422,  a ; ii.  587, 

b. 

Tobruk,  ii.  277.  b. 

Tochira,  ii.  1 108,  b. 

Tocola,  ii.  47,  a. 

Tocosanna,  ii.  46,  b. 

Todi,  ii.  1238,  a;  ii.  1288,  b. 
Toducae,  ii.  298,  b. 
Togarmah,  215,  a. 

Tokhari,  364,  b. 

Toledo,  ii.  1215,  b. 

Tolentino,  ii.  629,  a;  ii.l214, 
b. 

Tolentinum,  ii.  628,  b. 
Tolistobogii,  928,  a. 
Tolmetla,  733,  b. 
Tolmidessa,  ii.  1076,  a. 
Tolon,  240,  a. 

Tolophon,  ii.  203,  a. 

Tolosa  Colonia,  ii.  1320,  a. 
Tolosochorion,  931,  a. 
Tolotae,  ii.  299,  a. 

Toloiis,  ii.  32,  a. 
romens,  ii.  341 , b. 
Toniisvar,  ii.  1216,  b. 
TommaiU,  Civitd,  906,  b. 
Tomor,  756,  a. 


Tonbaili,  ii.  1082,  a. 
Tongern,  28,  b ; 904,  b ; ii. 
1239,  a. 

Tongquin,  Gulf  of,  ii.  1002, 
b. 

Tonice,  ii.  425,  b. 

Tonkin,  ii.  1161,  a. 

Tonus,  ii.  1216,  b. 

Tonzus,  ii.  1178,  a. 

Toondja,  ii.  1216,  b. 

Toornae,  ii.  943,  b. 

Topiris,  ii.  1190,  a. 

Toplika,  ii.  63,  b. 

Topoiia,  666,  a. 

Tor  di  P atria,  ii.  198,  a. 

Tor  cola,  ii.  1113,  a. 

Tor  biscon,  ii.  1239,  a. 
Tordera,  ii.  115,  b;  ii.  129,  a. 
Tordera,  C.,  ii.  216,  b. 
Tordino,  383,  a. 

Torienxo,  198,  b. 

Torienxo,  or  Torneras,  250, 

a. 

Torino,  339,  b;ii.  1113,  a. 
Torinos,  ii.  32,  a. 

Torna,  ii.  1217,  a. 
Tornadotus,  or  Torna,  ii. 
1209,  a. 

Torr^ras,  198,  b. 

Tornese,  C.,  606,  b. 

Tornese,  Kastro,  1107,  b. 
Tornham  Parva,  ii.  1310,  a. 
Toro,  ii.  461,  a ; ii.  1252,  b. 
Toro  Grande,  509,  b. 

Toro  Piccolo,  509,  b. 
Torquati,  Balneum  (Rome), 
ii.  820,  b. 

Torquatiani,  Horti  (Rome), 
ii.  826,  a. 

Porque,  ii.  1239,  a. 
Torquemada,  ii.  661,  a. 
Torre,  170,  b ; ii.  425,  b ; ii. 
1275,  a. 

Torre  d'Agnaxxo,  8f,8,  b. 
Torre  de  los  Herberos,  ii. 
493,  a. 

Torre  de  Mongat,  ii.  1 15,  b. 
Torre  dei  Pulci,  ii.  966,  a. 
Torre  del  Filosopho,  62,  b. 
Torre  di  Astura,  249,  b. 
Torre  di  Chiaruccia,  564,  b. 
Torre  di  Mare,  ii.  346,  b. 
Torre  di  Martin  Sicuro,  564, 

b. 

Torre  di  Paternb,  ii.  146,  b. 
Torre  di  Patria,  971,  a. 

Torre  di  Pitino,  ii.  635,  b. 
Torre  di  Rivoli,  167,  a. 

Torre  di  S.  Cataldo,  474,  b. 
Torre  di  Scupello,  594,  a. 
Torre  di  Terracina,  897,  a. 
Torre  Vignola,  ii.  912.  a. 
Torrecilla  de  aldea  Tejada, 
583,  b. 

Torrcjon,  ii.  1213,  b. 

Torres,  Porto,  ii.  91 1,  b ; ii. 
1241,  a. 

Torlona,  771,  a;  ii.  188,  a,b  ; 
ii.  1287,  b. 

Tortoorcar,  ii.  997,  b. 
Tortosa,  771,  a ; ii.  270,  a. 
Toryne,  833,  a. 

Tosbur,  ii.  1216,  b. 
ToscaneUa,  ii.  1241,  a;  ii. 
1297,  b. 

Toudj,  or  Touj,  ii.  1090,  a. 
Tovis,  ii.  556,  a. 

Tout,  134,  b ; ii.  1239,  a. 
Toulon,  ii.  1122,  b. 
Toulon-sur-Arroux,  ii.  1123, 

a. 

Toulouse,  ii.  121.5,  b. 
Toulouxan,  ii.  1122,  b. 
Toumandji  Dagh,  ii.  480,  a. 
Tovorra,  ii.  1239,  b. 
Tourbali,  ii.  352,  a. 

Touren,  934,  b. 

Touren,  or  Turon,  ii.  1240, 

b. 

Tourkhal,  756,  b ; ii.  1085,  b. 
Tournai,  ii.  328,  a ; ii.  1217, 
a;ii.  1240,  a. 

Tours,  470,  b ; ii.  1240,  b. 
Tourves,  ii.  1240,  b. 

Tous,  ii.  1245,  a. 

Tousa,  722,  a. 

1 Toward],  359,  b. 


Towy,  ii.  1214,  a. 

Taya,  ii.  1238,  b. 

'I'rachis,  ii.  60.5,  a. 
Trachonitis,  ii.  532,  a. 
Traens,  or  Trais,  450,  b. 
Tragia,  ii.  406,  a. 

Tragilus,  807,  b. 

Tragletto,  ii.  1290,  a. 
Tragurium,  748,  a. 

Tragus,  505,  a. 

Traja  Capita,  ii.  31,  b. 
Trajan,  Arch  of  (Rome),  ii. 
820,  b. 

Trajan,  Column  of  (Rome), 
ii.  801,  a. 

Trajan,  House  of  (Rome), 
ii.  812,  a. 

Trajan,  Temple  of  (Rome), 
li.  802,  a. 

Trajana,  646,  a. 

Trajana,  Aqua  (Rome),  ii. 
851 , a. 

Trajaner-dorf  25,  a. 

Trajani,  Forum  (Rome),  ii. 

800,  a;  ii.  911,  b. 

Trajani,  Thermae  (Rome), 
ii.  847,  a. 

Trajanopolis,  ii.  1190,  a ; ii. 
1299,  a. 

Trajanus,  Portus,  870,  a. 
Trajectus  Genusi,  ii.  36,  b. 
Trajetto,  ii.  361,  a. 

Traille,  Port  de  la,  ii.  1310, 

a. 

Traina,  ii.  40,  b. 

Traismaur,  ii.  1230,  b. 
Tralles,  239,  a. 

Trani,  167,  a. 

Transmontani,  ii.  916,  a. 
Transtiberine  Wall  (Rome), 
ii.  757,  b. 

Transylvania,  743,  b. 
I’ranupara,  ii.  237,  a. 
Trapani,  788,  a. 

Trapezus,  192,  b. 

Ti-au,  ii.  1219,  b. 
Travancore,  698,  a. 

Trave,  ii.  1227,  a. 

Traviano,  ii.  1109,  b. 

Traun,  787,  b. 

Trausi,  ii.  1 190,  a. 

Travus,  ii.  1177,  b. 
Trayguera,  ii.  31,  a;  ii. 
1117,  a. 

Tre-chdteau,  oxTri-chdleau, 
ii.  1209,  b. 

Tre  Ponti,  Torre  di,  ii. 
1291,  b. 

Treba,  ii.  1300,  b;  ii.  1317,  a. 
Trebbia,  ii.  1223,  b. 

Trebes,\i.  1230,  a. 

Trebia,  ii.  188,  a ; ii.  1301, a. 
Trebixond,  ii.  1221,  a. 
Trebusin,  55,  a. 

Treglia,  ii.  1224,  b. 

Tregoso,  ii.  188,  a. 
Treguier,or  Trieu,  ii.  1132, 

b. 

Treia,  ii.  629,  a ; ii  1301,  b. 
Treja,  ii.  629,  a ; ii.  1225,  a. 
Trelo-Yani,  1102,  b ; ii.  174, 

a. 

Tremithus,  7.30,  a. 

Tremiti,  Isole  di,  777,  a. 
Trenonitxa,  ii.  1161,  a. 
Trento,  or  Trent,  ii.  1230, 

b. 

Trepano,  730,  a. 

Trepillus,  ii.  384,  a. 
Treponti,  907,  a. 

Treponli,  Torre  di,  ii.  1225, 
b. 

Trerus,  1059,  b. 

Tres  Forcas,  Cap,  ii.  297,  b ; 
ii.  346,  a. 

Tres  Insulae,  ii.  297,  b. 

Tres  Prom,,  ii.  4.54,  a. 

Tres  Tabernae,  ii.  36,  b ; ii. 

1287,  a;  ii.  1298,  b. 
Treta,  730,  a. 

I'reton,  201,  b. 

Tretus,  201,  b;  729,  b. 
Treve,  340,  a ; ii.  1227,  b. 
Treventum,  ii.  896,  b. 
Treves,  340.  a ; li.  1227,  b. 
Trevi,  ii.  1223,  a ; ii.  1300, 
b;  ii.  1301,  a. 
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Trevico,  ii.  896,  b;  ii . 12.33,  b . 
Treviso,  ii.  1 107,  b. 

Trevoens,  ii.  12^9,  a. 
Trex-u-Bareek,  ii.  1132,  a. 
Triballi,  ii.  367,  b. 

Tribiila,  6.  a. 

Tribulium,  ii.  1209,  b. 
Tribunal  Praetoris  (Rome), 
ii.  788,  a. 

Tricastin,  ii.  1229,  b. 

Tricca,  ii.  1170,  a. 
Trichonium,  67.  a. 

Tricio,  394,  a ; ii.  1232,  b. 
Tricoloni,  193,  a ; ii.  309,  b. 
Tricomia,  931,  a. 
Tricornesii,  ii  367,  b. 
Tricorni,  ii.  1230.  b. 
Tricorythus,  330,  b. 
Tricrana,  ii.  1211,  a. 

Tridis,  ii.  12:30,  b. 

Trteb,  310,  a. 

Trier,  340,  a ; ii.  1227,  b. 
Trieris,  ii.  606,  a. 

Trieron,  ii.  1081,  a. 

Trieste,  ii.  1129,  b. 
Trigaecini,  429,  b. 
Trigemina,  Porta  (Rome), 
ii.754,  b. 

Trigeminam,  Extra  Portam 
(Rome),  812,  a. 

Trigl,  ii.  667,  b ; ii.  1209,  b. 
Triglyphon,  ii.  47,  a. 

Trigno,  ii.  1231,  a. 
Trigiindum,  934,  b. 

Trikala,  1024,  a. 

Trikardho,  9,  b;  ii.  466,  b. 
rWArerr,  29,  b ; 157,  a. 
Trikeri,  616,  a. 

Trikhiri,  ii.  474,  a ; ii. 
1211,  a. 

Trikkala,  ii.  1229,  b. 
Trimontium,  .615,  a. 
Trincomalee,  ii.  516,  a ; ii. 
545,  b. 

Trincomali,  ii.  1093,  b. 
Trinemeia,  3:30,  b. 

Trinisa,  ii.  1231,  a. 

Trino  Vecchio,  ii.  718,  a ; ii. 
1288,  a. 

Trinobantes,  645,  a. 
Trinquetaille,  196,  b. 
Triocala,  ii.  986,  b. 

Tr/ow7o,  4.50,  b ; ii.  1219,  a. 
Triphulum,  744,  b. 
Triphylia,  817,  b. 

Tripi,  1 , a. 

Tripoli,  ii.  465,  b ; ii.  1080,  b ; 

ii.  1232,  a. 

Tripolis,  ii.  606, a. 
Tripolitana,  Regio,  ii.  1080, 
b. 

Tripolitxa,  ii.  .535,  b* 
Tripontium,  907,  a ; ii.  1291, 
b. 

Tripot amo,  ii.  676,  a. 
Tripura,  ii.  47, a;  ii.  1230, b. 
Trissum,  ii.  7,  b. 

Tristolus,  ii.  .551,  b. 

Tritaea,  17,  a ; ii.  203,  a ; ii. 
604,  b. 

Tritaeis,  14,  b. 

Tritium,  347,  a. 

Tritium  Metallum,  394,  a. 
Triton,  413,  a ; 7:33,  b. 
Tritonis,  312,  b. 

Tritonis,  Lake,  ii.  1233,a. 
Tritonitis,  ii.  1081,  a. 
Tritonos,  ii.  1233.  a. 
Triturrita,  ii.  1296,  a. 
Triudad,  934,  a. 

Trivento,  ii.  896,  b ; ii.  1227, 
b. 

Trivicum,  ii.  896,  b. 
Triumphalis,  Porta  ( Rome), 
ii.  751,  b. 

Troas,  102,  b;  ii.  389,  a. 
Trobis,  ii.  694,  b. 

Trocmi,  928,  a. 

Troesa,  983,  b. 

Troglodytae,  58,  a. 
Troglodytes,  ii.  367,  b. 
Trogylium,  ii.  380,  a. 

Troja,  29,  b ; ii.  1294,  a. 

'I  romileia,  17,  a. 

Trompia,  Val,  ii.  12.33,  h. 
Trotilo,  231,  b;  38',3,  ; ii. 

1237. a;  ii.  1307,  a. 


Tronto,  Civitelladi,  ii.  628> 

b. 

Tropaea,  193,  a. 

Tropea,  451 , b ; 1056,  a. 
Tropex,  St.,  309,  a. 

Trosso,  ii.  1237,  a. 

Troye,  47 1 , a. 

Truentinum,  Castrum,  ii. 

628,b;  ii.  1.305, aj  ii.  1307, a. 
Truentus,  231,  b;  383,  a. 
Truxillo,  ii.  1236,  a. 
Truyere,  ii.  1231,  a. 
Trychonis,  64,  a. 

Tsana,  ii.  675,  a. 
Tscherimiss,  ii.  102,  b. 
Tschernawode,  505,  a. 
Tschernigow,  697,  b. 
Tschetatie  de  Pomunt,  ii. 
1339, b. 

Tsettina,  ii.  657,  b. 

Tshamh'd  Bel,  ii.  934,  b. 
Tshangli,\\.\\?t,^\  ii.540, b. 
Tsharuk,  ii.  506,  b. 
Tsheremis,  213,  a. 

Tshesme,  ii.  619,  b. 

Tshigri,  583,  b. 

Tshili,  ii.  317,  b. 

Tshina,  ii.  286,  a ; 696,  b. 
Tshina  Chi,  519,  a. 

Tshorok,  ii.  68,  a. 

Tshorum,  ii.  1108,  b. 
Tshuvashes,  ii.  102,  b. 
Tsumar,  187,  a. 

Tuaricks,  926,  a. 

Tuaryks,  ii.  299,  b. 

Tuber  sole,  ii.  1237,  b. 
Tubucci,  ii.  219,  b. 
Tuburnica,  ii.  455,  a. 

Tucca,  ii.  1214,  b. 

Tucris,  197,  b 
Tucumbrit,  ii.  997,  b. 
Tuddern,  ii.  1132,  b. 

Tude,  934,  a. 

Tuder,  ii.l288,  b;  ii.  1317,  a. 
Tuficum,  ii.  1317,  b. 

Tuejar,  807,  a ; ii.  1239,  a. 
Tugen,  1041,  b. 

Tugeni,  1041,  b. 

Tuisi,  502,  b, 

Tuleil  el-Full,  1001,  b. 
Tulensii,  ii.  298,  b. 
Tullianum  (Rome),  ii.  783, 
b. 

Tullum,  134,  b. 
Tumbiki,\\.A9'2.,\i\  ii.ll56,a. 
Tuncxa,  ii.  1216,  b. 

Tunes,  68,  a;  ii.  1338,  a. 
Tunis,  ii.  1239,  a. 
Tuntobriga,  934,  a. 

Tuola,  691,  a. 

Turambae,  ii.  917,  b. 
Turano,  6,  a ; ii.  1215,  a. 
Turba,  402,  a , 807,  a. 
Turbin,  IIU, a;  ii.  188,  b. 
Turcalion,  ii.  1236,  a. 
Turchal,  or  Turkhal,  ii. 
946,  b. 

Turchina,  ii.  1 103,  a. 
Turduli,  583,  a. 

Turenum,  167,  a. 

Turi,  167,  b ; ii.  1241,  a. 
Turiaso,  .581,  b. 

Turin,  339,  b;  ii.  1113,  aj 
ii.  1288,  a. 

Turiva,  364,  b. 

Turks,  ii.  1239,  b. 

Turlure,  456,  a. 

Turmentini,  167,  b. 
Turnacum,  ii.  328,  a. 
Turniki,  227,  b. 

Turnis,  ii.  16,  a. 

Turnuk,  184,  b. 

Turobriga,  583,  a. 

Turodi,  933,  a. 

Turoqua,  934,  b. 

Turqueville,  708,  b. 

Turres,  ii.  1294,  a. 

Turres,  Ad,  ii.  1295,  a;  ii. 
1296,  a. 

Turris  Libysonis,  ii.  911,  b. 
Turrita,  ii.  1296,  a. 

Turrus,  170,  b;  ii.  1275,  a. 
Turmn,  ii.  1 107,  b. 

Turum,  167,  b. 
ruruntus,  ii.  917,  a. 
Turuptiana,  934.  b. 

Tusca,  68,  a ; ii.  454,  b. 


Tuscania,  870,  a ; ii.  1297.  b. 
Tuscan!/,  855,  a. 

Tusoi,  ii.  917,  b. 

Tuscolo,  II,  ii.  1241,  b. 
Tuscus,  Vicus  (Rome),  ii. 
775,  a. 

Tusdra,  ii.  1196,  a. 

Tutaium,  ii.  1217,  b. 

Tutela,  582,  a. 

Tutinek,  ii.  413,  a. 

Tutini,  167,  b. 

Tutzis,  60,  a. 

Tuy,  934,  a;  ii.  1238,  a. 

Tux  Koi,  508,  b. 

Tuxla,  1025,  b;  ii.  Hr8,a. 
Tuxla,  or  Tusla,  ii.  923,  a. 
Twill,  ii.  1240,  b. 

Tyanitis,  507,  b. 

Tybiacae,  ii.  943,  b. 

Tvcha  (Syracuse),  ii.  1064, 
b. 

Tyde,  ii.  1238,  a. 

Tylissus,  705,  b. 

Tymphaei,  65,  a. 
Tymphrestus,  63,  b ; ii.  630, 

b. 

Tyndaris,  ii.  986,  b. 

Tyndis,  ii.  46,  b;  ii.  47, a; 
ii-  254,  a. 

Tyne,  429,  b ; ii.  1210,  b ; 
ii.  1261,  a. 

Tynemouth,  ii.  1239,  a. 
Tynna,  ii.  498,  a. 

Typaneae,  821,  b. 

Tyracini,  ii.  987,  a. 
Tyrangetae,  ii.  917,  a. 

Tyras,  84,  a. 

Tyriaeum,  ii.  222,  b. 
Tyridromum,  ii.  455,  a. 
Tyro,  ii.  668,  a. 

Tyrol,  108, a;  ii.  447, a;  ii. 
700.  a. 

Tysia,  744,  b ; ii.  1 1G9,  b. 
Txakonia,  728,  a. 

Txamali,  242,  b. 

Txana,  644,  b. 

Txangon,  ii.  568,  b. 

Txerigo,  738,  b. 

Txerkovi,  ii.  570,  b. 
Tximbaru,  308,  b ; 385,  b. 
Txurela,  32,  b. 

Vacca,  ii.  1252,  b. 

Vacca,  Val  de,  ii.  322,  a. 
Vacci  Prata,  (Rome),  ii. 
804,  b. 

Vaccina,  466,  b. 

Vacuatae,  ii.  299, a. 

Vada,  ii.  1296,  a. 

Vada  Sabbata,  or  Sabata, 
no,  a;  ii.  188,  a;  ii.  1296, 
b. 

Vada  Volaterrana,  870,  a;  ii. 
1296,  a. 

Vadimonian  Lake,  857,  b. 
Vadinia,  502,  b. 

Vado,  110,  a ; ii.  188,  a ; ii. 

12.52,  b : ii.  1296,  b. 

Vado  di  Trosso,  ii.  1237,  a. 
Vagense  Oppidum,  ii.  1252, 
b, 

Vagienni,  ii.  187,  a. 
Vagoritum,  229,  a. 

Vahalis,  or  Vacalus,  381,  b. 
Vaiparu,  ii.  1019,  a. 

Vaires,  ii.  1260,  a. 

Vaison,  ii.  12.59,  b;  ii.  1318, 
b. 

Val  Camonica,  497,  b. 

Val  d' Aosta,  109,  a. 

Val  de  Meca,  582,  a. 

Valdi  Viu,  977,  a. 

Valais,  ii.  574,  a;  ii.  947,  b; 

ii.  1254,b;  ii.  1277,  b. 
Valbach,  ii.  1254,  b. 
Valdasus,  ii.  541,  b. 
Valderaduci,  ii.  1310,  a. 
Valderaduei,  250,  a. 
Valebonga,  582,  a. 

Valecha,  ii.  1324,  b. 

Valence,  340,  b;  ii.  12.54,  a. 
Valencia,  66-5,  b ; 807,  a ; ii. 
110.5,  a. 

Valencia,  Gulf  of,  ii.  1042,  b. 
Valentia,  340,  b;  577,  a; 

6-55,  b;ii.  912,  a;  ii.  1294,  b. 
Valentia  de  S,  Juan,  250,  a. 


Valentinian,.'\rch  of  (Rome), 
ii.  H39,  b. 

Valentino,  Ost.  di  S.,  ii. 
1306,  b. 

Valentinum,  ii.  188,  a. 
Valenxa,90fi,a-,  ii.  188,  a 
Valera  la  Vieja,  582,  a ; ii. 
12.54,  b. 

Valeria,  582,  a. 

Valerius,  691,  a. 

Valesio,  37.5,  a. 

Vali,  ii.  917,  b. 

Valier,  S.,  ii.  1327,  a. 

Valili,  ii.  1324,  b. 

Valladolid,  ii.  631,  a ; ii. 
1252,  b. 

Vallais,  ii.  1254,b;  ii.  1277,  b. 
Vallata,  2.50,  a. 

Vallis  Murcia  (Rome),  ii. 
816,  a. 

Valmontone,  ii.  1215,  a;  ii, 
1313,  a. 

Valois,  ii.  12.53,  a. 

Valona,  342,  a. 

Valpo,  ii.  63,  b. 

Valsalobre,  ii.  1254,  b. 
Valsolebre,  582,  a. 

Valtetxi,  ii.  310,  a. 

Vama,  583,  a. 

Van,  216,  b;  224,  a;  227,  b; 

673,  b;  ii.  8,  b ; ii.  295,  b. 
Vanaceni,  691,  b. 

Vandotena,  ii.  538,  b. 
Vanena,  ii.  1156,  a. 

Vannes,  754,  a. 

Var,  ii.  188,  b;  ii.  12.59,  a. 
Var-chonites,  349,  b. 

Vara,  409,  b ; 430,  a ; ii.  188, 
a. 

Varagri,  ii.  1277,  b. 

Varaie,  ii.  1258,  a. 

Varanasi,  973,  b. 

Varanus,  ii.  1275,  a. 
Varassova,  63,  b ; 600,  b. 
Varax,  Mt.,  379,  b. 

Varciani,  ii.  542,  a. 
Varcilense.s,  .52-5,  b. 

Varciles,  525,  b;  ii.  1258,  a 
Vardanes,  571,  b. 

Vardar,  ii.  1173,  a. 

Vardhari,  3.52,  b ; ii.  213,  a. 
Vardhari,  Bridge  of  the,  ii. 
236,  b. 

Vardhusi,  63,  b. 

Varduli,  602,  a. 

Varea,  394,  b;  ii.  12.59,  a. 
Vareia,  or  Varia,  394, a. 
Varendri,  ii.  287,  a. 

Varhely,  ii.  920,  b. 

Vari,  129,  b;  331,  a. 

Varia,  55,  a ; 774,  b. 
Variadhes,  886,  a. 

Varianus  Vicus,  ii.  1287,  b. 
Varin,  ii.  550,  b. 

Varlam,  C.,  606,  b. 

Varna,  364,  b ; ii.  463,  b;  ii. 
646,  b. 

Varnakova,  35,  b. 

Varni,  364,  b. 

Varo,  748,  a. 

Varsa,  ii.  47,  b. 

Varum  Plumen,  110,  a;  ii. 
188,  b. 

Varus,  ii.  187,  b. 

Varxana,  ii.  1275,  b. 
Vasaeluetum,  M.,  ii.  1080,  b. 
Vasata,  ii.  222,  b. 

Vasates,  173,  a. 

Vasgau,  ii.  1325,  a. 

Vasilika,  ii.  989,  b. 

Vasiliko,  ii.  342,  a. 

Paste,  380,  b. 

Vathy,M\,h-,  U7,h-,  110.5, 
b ; ii,  1175,  a. 

Valhy,  Pori  of,  ii.  1081,  a. 
Vaticanus,  Mons,  or  Coilis 
(Rome),  ii.  842,  b. 
Vaticanus,  Pons  (Rome),  ii. 
8.50,  a. 

Vatika,  409,  b. 

Vatopedhi,  (i()3,  a. 

Vatriae,  1 1,  b, 

Vaudre,  ii.  1318,  b. 

Vaugelas,  488,  b ; 980,  a. 
Ubaye,  ii.  1283,  b. 

Ubayettc,  ii.  1283,  b. 

Ubus,  ii.  451,  b. 


Vcero,  197,  b. 
Ucultuniacuin,  583,  a. 
f/rftwe, ii.  1261, a;  ii.  1275, b; 

ii.  1328  a. 

Uduba,  ii.  1241,  a. 

Udura,  ii.  1,  b. 

Vedene,  ii.  1310,  a. 

Vediantii,  ii.  187,  a. 
Vedinum,  ii.  1275,  b. 
Vegesack,  ii.  14,  a. 

Veglia,  720,  a. 

Veine,  756,  b. 

Vejovis,  Temple  of  (Rome), 
ii.  770,  a. 

Vela,  ii.  620,  a. 

Velabrum  ( Rome),  ii.  812,  b. 
Veldidana,  110,  b. 

Velebich,  ii,  3,  b. 

Veleiates,  ii.  187,  b. 

Veles,  1326,  b. 

Velesa,  or  Velesso,  460,  b. 
Velestino,  ii.  595,  b. 

Veleti,  ii.  1270,  a. 

Velez  Malaga,  ii.  244,  a. 
Veliborae,  ii.  16,  a. 

Vellavi,  173,  a. 

Vellica,  502,  b. 

Velpi,  M.,  733,  b. 

Veluca,  197,  b. 

Velia  (Rome),  ii.  802,  a ; ii. 
807,  a. 

Velilla,  581,  a ; ii.  32,  a. 
Velino,  ii.  1268,  a. 

Velino,  Mount,  5,  b. 

Velitza,  ii.  418,  b. 

Vellay,  ii.  1269,  b. 

Velletri,  ii.  1268,  b. 

Veltae,  ii.  916,  a. 

Velucha,  ii.  1324,  b. 

Velvendo,  375,  a. 

Velvitxi,  13,  b. 

Velukhi,  ii.  630,  b. 

Veluwe,  367,  a. 

Venafro,  ii.  1270,  a. 

Venaria,  857,  b. 

Venasque,  524,  b. 

Vcnce,  i\.A2\,a-,  ii.  1311,  b. 
Vendeleia,  347,  a. 
Vendelusbai,  ii.  1 020,  a. 
Vcndre  Port,  ii.  661,  b. 
Vendrell,  ii.  533,  b. 

Vendres  Porte,  ii.  52,  a. 

Vene,  Le,  ii.  1300,  b. 

Venedi,  ii.  916,  a. 

Venedicus,  Sinus,  ii.  460,  b. 
Veneni,  ii.  187,  b. 

Venere,  Ponte  Sta,  ii . 1 293,  a. 
Veneris  Calvae,  Aedes 
(Rome),  ii.  770,  a. 

Veneris  Libitinae,  Lucus 
(Rome),  ii.  826,  b. 

Veneris,  Ad,  ii.  1294,  a. 
Veneti,  754,  b. 

Venetiko,  ii.  342,  b. 

Venja,  815,  b. 

Veniatia,  934,  a. 

Vennicnii,  ii.  16,  a. 

Venosa,  ii.  1276,  b ; ii.  1293, 
a. 

Venfa,  387,  b. 

Venta  Belgarum,  442,  a. 
Venta  Icenorum,  442,  a. 
Ventosa,  Castro  de  la,  ii. 
1329,  b. 

Venus  Capitolina,  Temple 
of  (Rome),  ii.  769,  b. 
Venus  Cluacina,  Shrine  of 
(Rome),  ii.  783, a. 

Venus  Erycina,  Temple  of 
(Rome),  ii.  830,  b. 

Venus  Genitrix,  Temple  of 
(Rome),  ii.  797,  a. 

Venus,  Temple  of  (Rome), 
ii.  804,  b;  ii.  817,  a. 

Venus  Victrix,  Temple  of 
(Rome),  ii.  769,  b, 
Venusia,  167,a;  ii.  1293,  a. 
Venusta  Vallis,  ii.  1276,  a. 
Vcnxone,  ii.  1258,  a. 

Vera,  320,  b. 

Vera,  379,  a. 

Veramin,  885,  b. 

Verbasx,  ii.  1327,  a. 
Verbicae,  ri.  299,  a. 

Vcrcella,  Torrcdi,  ii.  1107, b. 
Vercellae,  ii.  1287,  b. 
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Vercelli,  ii.  1278,  a;  ii.  1287, 

b. 

Vercellium,  1073,  b. 

Vercors,  ii.  1280,  b. 

Verde,  C.,  225,  a. 

Verden,  ii.  1238,  b. 
Verdouble,  or  Verdoubre,  ii. 
1278,  b. 

Verdun,  ii.  1279,  a. 

Vereija,  ii.  236,  b. 

Verela,  394,  a, 

Vereto,  Sta  Maria  di,  ii. 

1278,  a;  ii.  1294,  a. 
Veretum,  474,  b;  ii.  1294, 

a. 

Vergae,  451,  a. 

Vergons,  ii.  1278,  b. 
Verignon,  ii.  1280,  a. 
Vernose,  ii.  1278,  b. 

Verbcxe,  or  Verovits,  ii. 
969,  a. 

Veroli,  ii.  1280,  b. 

Verona,  ii.  1275,  a;  ii.  1287, 

b. 

Verona,  ii.  1279, a;  ii.  1287, 

b. 

Veiovesca,  347,  a. 

Verrex,  110,  a;  ii.  1287,  b; 
ii.  1313,  b. 

Verria,  393,  a ; 823,  b ; ii. 
237,  a. 

Verrucola,  or  Verrucchia, 
ii.  1312,  a. 

Versiglia,  857,  a. 

Vertinae,  ii.  210,  a. 

Verves,  ii.  299,  a. 

Vervins,  ii.  1277,  b. 

Verulam,  Old,  ii.  1279  a. 
Verus,  Arch  of  (Rome),  ii. 
820,  b. 

Verwick,  ii.  1312,  a. 

Verxino,  ii.  1280,  b. 
Vesceilium,  1073,  b. 

Vescovio,  910,  a. 

Vesidia,  8-57,  a. 

Vesionica,  ii.  1317,  a. 
Vespasian,  Temple  of 
( Rome),  ii.  781,  b. 
Vespasian  and  Titus,  Tem- 
ple of  ( Rome),  ii.  795,  a. 
Vestae,  Aedes  (Rome),  ii. 
778,  b. 

Vesulus,  Mons,  107,  b. 
Vesunna,  457,  b. 

Vesuvio,  Monte,  ii.  1284,  a. 
Vetera,  173,  b ; 482,  b. 
Veternicxa,  ii.  1120,  b. 
Vetletta,  Selva  di,  ii.  1286,  a. 
Vetojo,  Laghetto  di,  ii.448,  b. 
Vetralla,  907,  b ; ii.  1296,  b ; 
ii.  1297,  a. 

Vettona,  ii.  1288,  b. 

Vetturi,  Castel,  ii.  989,  b. 
Veturii,  ii.  187,  a. 

Vevai,  444,  a. 

Vevay,  110,b;  ii.  1313,  b. 
Vexin  Frangais,  ii.  1269  b. 
Vexin  Normand,  ii.  1269,  b. 
Vex,  ii.  442,  b. 

Vexxo,  ii.  1261,  a. 

Ufente,  ii.  1286,  a. 

Uffugnm,  451,  a. 

Ugento,  95,  a;  ii.  1294,  a; 

ii.  1332,  a. 

TJglian,  ii.  196,  b. 

Via  Lata  (Rome),  ii.  832,  a ; 
ii.  839,  b. 

Via  Tecta  (Rome),  ii.837,  b. 
Viana,  ii.  1266,  b. 

Viana  de  Bollo,  934,  a. 
Vianos,  401,  b. 

Viareggio,  ii.  1296,  a. 

Viatka,  ii.  917,  b. 

Vibiuum,  167,  a. 

Vibiones,  ii.  916,  b. 

Vibona,  ii.  1295,  a. 

Vic  de  Osane,  343,  b. 
Vicentia,  ii.  1275,a;  ii.l287, 
b. 

Vicenza,  ii.  1287,  b ; 1307,  b. 
Vichy,  168,  a. 

Vico,  340,  b. 

Vico,  Lago  di,  8-56,  b ; 857,  a. 
Vicovaro,  774,  b ; ii.  1258,  b. 
Victilianae,  Aedes  (Rome), 
ii.  818,  b. 


Victoria,  Sanctuary  of 
(Rome),  ii.  803,  b. 
Victoriae,  Clivus  (Rome), 
ii.  803,  b. 

Victoriae  Juliobrigensium, 
Portus,  ii.  102,  a. 

Victory,  Statue  of  (Rome), 
ii.  795,  a. 

Vicus  Badies,  ii.  1305,  a. 
Vicus  Cuminarius,  .525,  a. 
Vicus  Longus  (Rome),  ii. 
829,  a. 

Vicus  Novus,  ii.  1305,  a. 
Vicus  Patricius  (Rome), 
ii.822,b. 

Vicus  Spacorum,  934,  b. 
Vicus  Virginis,  ii.  188,  b. 

Vid,  ii.  1329,  b. 

Vidi,  ii.  150,  b. 

Vido,  671,  b ; ii.  400,  a. 
Viducasses,  218,  b. 

Vieille  Tour,  389,  b. 

Viena,  63,  b. 

Vienna,  ii.  1311.  a. 

Vienne,  187,  b ; ii.  1308,  b. 
Vietri,  497,  b ; ii.  271,  a. 
Vieux,  ii.  1308,  b. 
Vieux-Brisach,  ii.  369,  b. 
Vieux-Chatel,  ii.  442,  b. 

Vievtx  Seurre,  779,  a. 

Vigan,  ii.  1311,  b. 

Vigo,  934,  b. 

Uj jay  ini,  ii.  47,  a. 

PiYome, 443, a;  791,  b;  1057, 

a. 

Vilches,  ii.  1281,  a. 

Villa  de  dos  HermaHos,  ii. 
493,  a. 

Villa  Fasila,  93,  b. 

Villa  Faustini,  488,  b. 

Villa  Velha,  ii.  219,  b. 
Villafafila,  ii.  1308,  a. 
Villafranca,  Gulf,  ii.  424,  a. 
Villalpando,  ii.  399,  a. 

Viliam,  C.,  186,  b. 
Villanueva,  ii.  1034,  b ; ii. 
1041,  b. 

Villanueva  de  Sitges,  ii.  1034, 

b. 

Villar  de  Majardin,  ii.  1254, 

b. 

Villar  Pedroso,  341,  a. 
Villarinho,  ii.  1085,  a. 
Villaroane,  250,  a. 

Villartelin,  ii.  1210,  a. 
Villasecco,  ii.  1308,  a. 

Ville  Neuve,  889,  a. 
Villebaudon,  ii.  153,  b, 
Villelba,  ii.  1269,  b. 
Villeneuve,  ii.  574,  a. 

Vilna,  ii.  916,  a. 

Virnala,  973,  b. 

Viminacium,  2-50,  a. 

Viminal  Hill  (Rome),  ii. 
828,  b. 

Viminalis,  Collis  (Rome),  ii. 
828,  b. 

Viminalis,  Porta(Rome),  ii. 
756,  a. 

Viminalis  sub  aggere.  Cam- 
pus (Rome),  ii.  826,  a. 
ii.  1276,  b. 

Vincent,  Cape  St.,  377,  a;  ii. 
872  a. 

Vindeleia,  347,  a. 

Vindhya,  746,  a ; ii.  46,  b ; 

ii.  48,  a ; ii.  1311,  a. 
Vindhya  Mountains,  ii.  692, 
b ; ii.  914,  a ; ii.  1022,  a. 
Vindia,  931,  a. 

V indicar i,  ii.  11,  b. 

Vindicari  Porto,  ii.  40,  b. 
Vindinates,  ii.  l3l7,  b. 
Vindios,  M.,  746,  a. 

Vindius,  M.,  ii.  46,  b ; ii. 
519,  b. 

Vindo,  340,  b. 

Vindobala,  ii.  K5",  b. 
Vindobona,  ii.  -542,  a. 
Vindolana,  ii.  1256,  b. 
Vindonissa,  1041,  b. 

Vindya,  Ms.,  ii.  692,  b. 
Vinexxa,  ii.  1312,  b. 
Vinhaes,'H'iA,  a ; ii.  1275,  b. 
Viniola,  ii.  912,  a. 

Vinkoucxe,  614,  b. 


Vins,  ii.  295,  b. 

Vintam,  ii.  1094,  a. 
Vintimiglia,  110,  a. 
Vintimiglia,  93,  b ; ii.  188,  a. 
Vintium,  ii.  421,  a. 

Viosa,  Vuissa,  or  Vovussa, 
151,  b. 

Viosa,  ii.  550,  a. 

Vipao,  916,  b;  ii.  1275,  a. 
Vipeteno,  111,  a. 

Vipsania,  Porticus  (Rome), 
ii.  839,  b. 

Vique,  or  Vich,  344,  a. 
Viraplaca,  Sacellum  of,  Dea 
(Rome),  ii.  804,  a. 

Virdo.  ii.  1310.  b. 

Viro  Valentiaj  451,  b 
Virovesca,  347,  a. 

Viruni,  ii.  1259,  a. 

Virunum,  ii.  448,  a. 

Virus,  933,  b. 

Viskardho,  588,  b. 

Viso,  Monte,  107,  b;  li. 
1283,  b. 

Vissuch,  ii.  4,  a. 

Vistritxa,  1025,  b. 

Vistula,  ii.  1312,  b. 

Viterbo,  894,  a;  ii.  1285,  b. 
Vithari,  1063,  b ; ii.  586,  a 
Vito,  S.,  153,  b. 

Vitodurum,  1011,  b. 
Vitricium,  110,  a;  ii.  1287,  b. 
Vitruvius  Vaccus,  house  of 
(Rome),  ii.  804,  b. 

Vittoria,  ii.  1045,  b. 
Vittorino,  San,  123,  b. 
Vitylo,  ii.  470,  a. 

Vitxeh,  ii.  689,  a. 

Vivarais,  1045,  a. 

Vivel,  389,  a. 

Vivenlani,  ii.  1317,  b. 
Viviscum,  110,  b. 

Viviscus,  444,  a. 
Vlaardingen,  902,  b ; 912,  a. 
Vladimir,  ii.  917,  b. 

Ulai,  874,  b. 

Vlakho-makhala,  ii.  60,  b. 
Vlakholivadho,  ii.  629,  b. 
Ulan  Robat,  184,  a. 

Vleuten,  903,  a.' 

Ulgax,  ii.  473,  b. 
Vlie-Slroom,  903,  b. 

Vlieland,  903,  b, 

Vlikha,  208,  b. 

Ulkin,  ii.  473,  a. 

Ulla,  933,  b. 

Vila,  933,  b ; ii.  1314,  a. 
Vlokho,  248,  b ; ii,  1163,  a. 
Ulpia,  Basilica  (Rome), 
ii.800,  b. 

Ulpianum,  744,  b. 

Ulster,  ii.  1 6,  a. 

Ulubad,  161,  b. 

Ulurtini,  167,  b. 
Um-el-Jemal,  396,  b. 

Um  Lakis,  ii.  107,  a. 

Umago,  ii.  74,  a. 

Umana,  ii.  4.53,  a ; ii.  628,  b. 
Umbilicus  Romae  (Rome), 
ii.  794,  b. 

Umbro,  857,  a. 

Umbronem,  FI.  Ad,  ii.  1296, 
a. 

Umgheier,  363,  a. 

Unelli,  218,  b. 

Unieh,  602,  b ; ii.  468,  a. 
Unknown  Land,  ii.  917,  b. 
Unna,  ii.  466,  b. 

Unse,  ii.  1318,  a. 

Vocanae,  .Aquae,  168,  b. 
Vocates,  173,  a. 

Vodae,  ii.917,  b. 

Vodhena,  806,  a ; 823,  b ; ii. 
236,  b. 

Vodiae,  ii.  16,  a. 

Vogdhani,  1099.  a, 

Vogescn,  ii.  1325,  a. 

Voghera,  ii.  64,  b ; ii.  183,  a; 

ii.  1287,  b. 

Voidhia,  13,  a. 

Voigtland,  ii.  1133,  a. 
Voivoda,  ii.  320.  a. 

Voivonda,  ii.  1213,  a. 

Volana,  ii.  896,  b. 

Volam,  ii.  1321,  b. 

Volanlxa,  418,  a. 
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Volcentum,  orVolceium,  ii. 
210,  a. 

Volga,  455,  a ; ii.  228,  a ; ii. 
699,  b. 

Volkynia,  ii.  30,  a ; ii.  916,  a. 
Volo,  ii.  60,  b ; ii.  51.5,  a. 
Volobriga,  934,  a. 

Vologatis,  Mutatio,  980,  a. 
Volpo,  Cape,  158,  a;  726,  a. 
Volsiniensis,  Lacus,  857,  a. 
Volsinii,  ii.  1296,  b;  1297,  a. 
Volterra,  ii.  1318,  b. 

Voltore,  Monte,  ii.  1329,  b. 
Volturno,  ii.  1330,  a. 
Volturno,  Castel,  ii.  1330,  a. 
Volubiliani,  ii.  299,  a. 

Volvic,  ii.  286,  b. 

Voluntii,  ii.  16,  a. 

Volupiae,  Sacellum  (Rome), 
ii.  812,  b. 

Vomano,  383,  a. 

Vomanus,  383,  a. 

Vona,  419,  b. 

Vona,  Cape,  ii.  5,  a. 

Vonitza,  10,  b ; 129,  a. 
Voorbourg,  908,  b. 

Voronezh,  ii.  917,  b. 
Vortumnus,  Ara  of  (Rome), 
ii.  811,  a. 

Vosges,  ii.  1325,  a. 

Voslitza,  13,  b ; 35,  b. 
Voturi,  931,  a. 

Voudrei,  ii.  1318,  b. 

Vouga,  ii.  1252,  b. 

Vourla,  668,  a. 

Vouroux,  ii.  1325,  a. 
Uphrenu.s,  ii.  468,  a. 

Ur,  601,  a. 

Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  ii.  438, 
b;  ii.  487,a. 

Vrakhori,  ii.  346,  a. 

Ural,  746,  b. 

Ural  Chain,  ii.  289,  a. 
Uralian  Range,  ii.  102,  b. 
Urania,  730,  a. 

Vrania,  ii.  243,  b ; ii.  267,  b. 
Uranopolis,  23,  a. 

Vraona,  332,  a ; 323,  b. 
Vravnitza,  250,  b. 

Urbania,  ii.  1326,  a. 

Urbi,  210,  b. 

Urbiaca,  082,  a. 

Urbiel,  770,  a. 

Urbino,  ii.  I317,b  ; ii.  1326,  a. 
Urbiuum  Hortense,  ii.  1317. 
b. 

Urbinura  Metaurense,  ii. 
1317,  b. 

Urbisaglia,  ii.  628,  b ; ii. 

645,  b ; ii.  1326,  a. 

Urbius,  ii.  1293,  b. 

Urbo,  934,  b. 

Urbs  Salvia,  ii.  628,  b ; ii. 
645,  b. 

Urcinium,  691,  b. 

Uresmea,  ii.  253,  b. 

Urfah,  806,  b ; ii.  439,  b. 
Urgo,  857,  b. 

Urgub,  ii.  499,  b. 

Urgub  or  Urkup,  ii.  871,  a. 
Uria,  64,  a ; 474,  b. 
Uriconium,  442,  a. 

Urima,  ii.  1075,  b;  ii.  1076, 
a. 

Urium,  167,  a. 

Urmiah,  320,  b. 

Uroconium,  427,  a. 

Vroil,  214,  a. 

Vromona,  804,  b. 

Vromosela,  ii.  1 175,  b. 
Uroxeter,  427,  a. 

Urpanus,  ii.  541,  b. 
Ursentini,  ii.  210,  a. 

Urtas,  Wady,  1061,  b. 
Urtippa,  ii.  1333,  b. 
Uruniiah,  Sea  of,  ii.  1031,  a. 
Urumiyah,  216,  b ; ii.  286,  b. 
Usar,  337,  a ; ii.  297,  b. 
Uscana,  ii.  574,  a. 

Uscenum,  ii.  7,  b. 

Uschkiib,  ii.  934,  a. 
Uscosium,  916,  a. 

Usdicesica,  ii.  1190,  b. 
Uscosio,  916,  a. 

Uscudarna,  395,  b. 

Usdom,  ii.  1018,  a. 

Useil,  815,  b. 
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Uselle,  ii.  3,  b. 

Usellfs,  ii.  912,  a. 

UseUus,  1327,  b 
Uses,  ii.  1260,  b. 

Ushak,  1 13,  a ; 590,  a ; 902,  b. 
Ushant,  ii.  1331,  a. 

Usk,  409,  b. 

Usseglio,  977,  b. 

Ustica,  ii.  501,  a. 

Utatur  or  Utacuur,  ii.  497,  a. 
Uterni,  ii.  16,  a. 

Utica,  68,  a. 

Utidava,  714,  b. 

Utrecht,  ii.  1220,  a. 
Uttarakuru,  ii.  505,  a. 
Uttaris,  934,  b. 

Vulauban,  912,  a. 

Vulcan,  Temple  of  (Rome), 
ii.  834,  b. 

Vulcanello,  52,  b. 

Vulcani  Insula,  51,  b. 
Vulcano,  51,  b. 

Vulci,  ii.  1285,  b. 

Vuliasmeui,  331,  a ; 685,  b. 
Vulsiniensis,  Lacus,  856,  b. 
Vuriemi,  241,  a. 

Vuriendi,  241,  a. 

Vurkano,  ii.  338,  b. 

Vurvuri,  ii.  630,  a. 
Vutzindro,  459,  a. 

Vuvo,  19,  b. 

Uxama,  197,  b. 

Uxama  Barca,  347,  a. 
Uxantis  Insula,  949,  a. 
Uxeau,  ii.  188,  a j 461,  a. 
Uxelum,  515,  a. 

Uxentum,  95,  a;  474,  b ; ii. 
1294,  a. 

Uxentus,  M.,  ii.  46,  b. 

Uxii,  822,  b. 

Vzum  Kiupri,  ii.  642,  b. 
Uzumi,  755,  b ; 756,  a. 


Waal,  381 , b. 

Wad-al-Gored,  229,  b. 

Wad  Daab,  1020,  a. 
Wad-et-Buul,  456,  b. 
Wad-el-Gored,  779,  b. 

W ad-el- Jenan,  336,  b, 
Wad-el-Kebir,  127,  b ; ii.  297, 
b. 

Wad  Messa,  ii.  322,  a. 

Wadi  Quasam,  625,  b. 

Wadi  Roumel,  127,  b. 
Wady-er-Rema,  ii.  300,  a. 
Wudy-el-Arabah,  174,  b. 
Wady-el-Kebir,  68,  a. 
Wady-el-Khos,  ii.  452,  b. 
Wady-el-Mojib,  219,  b. 
Wady-es-Sunt,  810,  a. 
Wady-esh-Shtikh,  ii.  699,  a. 
Wady-ez-Zain,  68,  a. 

Waay  Etan,  855,  a. 
Wady-Ghurundel,  815,  b. 
Wady  Kelt,  607,  b ; ii.  529,  b. 
Wady  Maharrakah,  60,  a. 
Wady  Malekh,  113,  b. 

Wady  Msid,  ii.  468,  a. 

Wady  Mulwia,  or  Mohalou, 
67,  b. 

Wady  Seibous,  68,  a. 
Wady-Tensift,  229,  b. 

Wady  Waseit,  815,  b. 
Wageck,  ii.  1307,  a. 
Wageningen,  555,  a. 

Wahl,  ii.  1254,  b. 

Wahran  ii.  297,  b. 
Wallachia,  743,  b. 

Wallis,  ii.  1254,  b, 

Wallsend,  ii.  1256,  b. 
Walls-end,  ii.  1311,  a. 
Walwick  Chesters,  583,  b;  ii. 
I256,b. 

Wan,  ii.  1176,  a. 

Wangen,  ii.  1270,  a. 
Wannash-reese,  ii.  1335,  b. 
Warha,  363,  a. 

Warich,  1019,  a. 

Warka,  363,  a;  601,  a;  ii. 
487,  a. 

Warne,  ii.  1042,  b. 

Warwick,  ii.  666,  b. 

Warwik,  ii.  1312,  b. 

Wash,  the,  ii.  348,  b. 

1 Washati  Mountains,  367,  b ; 
' 982,  b. 


Watchcross,  1 , b. 
Water-Newton,  488,  b. 
Wear,  ii.  1261,  a. 

Wecht,  ii.  1308,  a. 

Weichsel,  ii.  1312,  b. 
Weissenburg,  167,  b. 

Weis,  ii.  505,  a. 

Wenet,  754,  b. 

Wends,  ii.  1270,  b. 

Wertach,  340,  b ; ii.  1312,  a. 

ii.  1312,  a. 

Weser,  ii.  1312,  b. 

Westbury,  ii.  1278,  b. 
Weston,  212.  b. 

Wexford,  673,  b. 

Weymouth,  ii.  65,  a. 

Whelp  Castle,  ii.  1325,  a. 
Whetacre,  442,  b. 

Whetham,  ii.  1278,  b. 
Whitchurch,  ii.  1311,  b. 
White  Sea,  31,  b. 

Whiterne,  ii.  211,  b. 

Whitley  Castle,  ii.  1256,  b. 
Widjeh,  ii.  1134,  b. 
Wiesbaden,  169,  a. 

Wight,  Isle  of,  ii.  1260,  b. 
Wigston  Parva,  ii.  1276,  a. 
Wigton  Bay,  ii.  15,  a. 
Wigtonshire,  750,  a ; ii.  448, 
b. 

Wilden,  110,  b;  1266,  a. 
Wilts,  388,  a. 

Winburn,  ii.  1311,  a. 
Winchester,  387,  b ; 442,  a ; 
ii.  1276,  a. 

Winchester,  Old,  ii.  1311,  a. 
Window,  ii.  1241,  a. 
Windisch,  1041,  b ; ii.  1311, 

b. 

Windish-Gar stein,  922,  b. 
Windisch-Gr'dtz,  ii.  1270,  b. 
Windsor,  Old,  ii.  6-57,  b. 
Wines,  901,  a. 

Wippach,  9’6,  b;  ii.  1275,  a. 
Wismar,  ii.  107,  a;  ii.  276,  b. 
Wissant  or  Wits  and,  ii.  99, 
b. 

Wittenberg,  ii.  217,  b. 

Woad  Najn,  ii.  330,  b. 
Woodcote,  ii  450,  a 
Worcester,  428,  b. 

Wor ingen,  458,  b. 

Worms,  420,  a. 

Wrietzen,  ii.  1312,  a. 

Writtle,  470,  b. 

Wrotham,  ii.  1253,  b. 
Wroxeter,  4 I"',  a;  ii.  1312,  a 
Wulpit,  ii,  1310,  a. 
Wiirtzburg,  ii.  951,  a. 
Wustani,  'if,  a. 
Wyck-te-Durstede,  382,  b. 


Xalon,  ii.  884,  b. 

Xanten,  173,  b ; 482,  b : 563, 

b. 

Xativa,  ii.  1035,  b. 

Xelsa,  58 1 , a. 

Xenil,  368,  a ; ii.  1239,  b. 
Xeres,  247,  b. 

Xeres  de  la  Fronlera,  239,  b. 
Xeria,  200,  b. 

Xerilo,  49,  a. 

Xerogypsus,  ii.  1190,  a. 
Xerokambi,  1031,  b. 
Xerokampo,  ii.  110,  a. 
Xeropegado,  707,  a. 
Xeropigadho,  700,  b. 
Xeropotami,  ii.  1 196,  b. 
Xeropyrgo,  ii.  1120,  b. 
Xigonza,  ii.  874,  a. 

Ximeira,  8,  a. 

Ximena  de  la  Fronlera,  343, 
a ; 377,  a. 

Xingi,  ii.  152,  b. 

Xiphonian  Port,  ii.  985,  a. 
Xiphonian  Prom.,  ii.  981,  b. 
Xucar,  ii.  1042,  b. 

Xuria,  125,  a. 

Xy/o/flifo,  504,  b ; 871,  b. 
Xylopolis,  ii.  384,  a. 

Xyniae,  ii.  1170,  a. 

Xypete,  325,  a. 


Yabes,  Wady,  ii.  1,  b. 
Yabrud,  ii.  1076;  b. 


Yafa,  ii.  62,  b ; ii.  359,  a. 
Yalobatch,  147,  a. 

Yambo,  746,  a. 

Yanar,  608,  b. 

Yapha,  ii.  530,  b. 

Yare,  645,  b ; 977,  b, 
Yarmak,  922,  b. 

Yarmouth,  ii.  1108,  b. 
Yarmuk,  ii.  286,  a j ii.  521,  b. 
Yarvoo,  722,  a. 

Yathrib,  ii.  131,  a. 

Yebna,  396,  b ; ii.  3,  b. 
Yechil  or  Yekil  Irmak,  ii. 
6.%  a. 

YelUno  River,  384,  a. 
Yemama,  ii.  401,  a. 

Yemen,  181,  b ; ii.  284,  a ; ii. 
357,  a. 

Yeni  Kale,  Strait  of,A2\,  b. 
Yeniji,  ii.  1232,  a. 

Yenikale,  ii.  388,  b. 
Yenikiuy,  ii.  569,  b. 
Yenisheher,  ii.  127,  a. 
Yenisheri,  ii.  997,  b. 

Yenne,  855,  a. 

Yentz,  485,  a. 

Yerma,  992,  b. 

Yeskil  Ermak,  117,  a. 
Yonne,  ii.  11,  a. 

Yori,  488,  b. 

York,  797,  b. 

Ypek,  ii.  631,  a. 

Ypsili,  ii.  64,  b. 

Ypsili  Hissar,  336,  a. 

Yrwia,  ii.  1266,  b. 

Ysarche,  ii.  31,  a. 

Yssel,  471,  a ; ii.  392,  b. 
Ystwyth,  ii.  1038,  b. 

Yueti,  746,  b. 

Yutta,  ii.  103,  a. 

Yverdun,  798,  b ; ii.  904,  a. 


Zab,  189,  a;  ii.  1334,  b. 
Zabi,  ii.  1334,  b. 

Zabatus,  ii.  1209,  a. 

Zacatae,  ii.  917,  b. 
Zacynthus,  ii.  5.52,  b. 
Zadracarta,  1106,  a. 

Zafra,  ii.  1337,  b. 

Zagara,  413,  a ; 1035,  b. 
Zagatis,  ii.  658,  b. 
Zaghouan,  ii.  1237,  b. 
Zagora,  412,  a,  b;  772,  a; 
982,  a;  ii.  569,  a;  ii.  917, 
a. 

Zagori,  ii.  -550,  a. 

ZMe,  598,  b. 

Zalecus,  ii  547,  a. 

Zalongo,  560,  b. 

Zama,  490,  b. 

Zamareni,  363,  b. 
Zamargat,  ii.  484,  a. 
Zamocina,  ii,  974,  a. 
Zamora,  ii.  461,  aj  ii.  964, 
a ; ii.  1 2.52,  b. 

Zanah,  772,  b. 

Znndwoort,  501 , a. 

Zanfour,  243,  b. 

Zanitot  • Mula  - Driss,  ii. 
1324,  b. 

Zannone,  ii.658,  a ; ii.l007,  .'u 
Zante,  ii.  1334,  b. 

Zanzibar,  ii.  329,  b ; ii.  6G8, 

a. 

Zaphran,  ii.  297,  b. 

Zaptal,  840,  a. 

Zara,  ii  2,  a ; ii.  64,  b ; ii. 
1336,  b. 

Zaragoza,  2-50,  a ; 469,  a. 
Zarah,  or  Zerrah,  210,  a. 
Zaraka,  ii.  1040,  a. 
Zarangae,  210,  b. 

Zaratae,  ii.  943,  b. 

Zarax,  ii.  112,  b. 

Zarepthah,  ii.  606,  b. 

Zarfa,  344,  a. 

Zariaspa,  364,  b. 

Zarisaspes,  364,  b. 

Zarnata,  3,  b ; 989,  b. 
Zarnowice,  526,  b. 

Zarvi,  ii.  1042,  a. 

Zarzosa,  ii.  964,  a. 

Zavitza,  726,  b. 

Zea,  .586,  b. 

Zeb,  ii.  607,  a. 

Zebeye,  757»  a. 


Zebru,  614,  b. 

Zebulun,  Tribe  of,  ii.  530,  a. 
Zee  Hill,  20,  b. 

Zefreh,  ii.  1337,  b. 

Zefreh,  Cape,  ii.  600,  b. 
Zegrensii,  ii.  299,  a. 

Zeitha,  ii.  1081,  a. 

Zeitoun  Bouroun,  ii.  254,  b. 
Zeldepa,  ii.  1335,  b. 

Zellete,  622,  b. 

Zembra,  32,  b, 

Zemenic,  ii.  970,  b. 

Zeng,  ii.  963,  a. 

Zephyrian  Promontory,  641, 
a. 

Zephyrium  Promontorium, 
730,  a. 

Zephyrium,  733,  b. 

Zerin,  854,  a. 

Zermagna,  ii.  205,  a* 

Zerna,  ii.  1012,  a. 

Zernes,  ii.  1207,  a. 

Zernits,  ii.  1339,  a. 
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Zer shell,  ii.  60,  a ; ii.  297,  b. 
Zervokhia,  ii.  569,  a. 
Zervokhori,  1046,  b. 

Zeryah,  ii.  1336,  b. 

Zetel,  ii.  1118,  a. 

Zetta,  776,  b. 

Zeugg,  ii.  3,  b. 

Zeugma,  737,  a ; 744,  b ; ii. 

1075,  b. 

Zeyla,  336,  b. 

Zia,  ii,  406,  b. 

Zib,  94,  a ; 802,  b. 

Zibeneh,  Su,  ii.  456,  a. 
Zibovisi,  136,  b. 

Zibru,  614,  b. 

Zicchi,  ii.  917,  b. 

Zikeli,  622,  b. 

Zikhna,  ii.  463,  b ; ii.  922,  a. 
Zilis,  ii.  298,  a. 

Zille,  630,  b, 

Zilleh,  ii.  1337,  a. 

Zivieno  Derveni,  ii.  930,  a. 
Zin,  ii.  529,  b. 


Zinari,  625,  a. 

Zingane,  ii.  903,  a. 
Zingebar,  iL  668,  a. 
Ziridava,  744,  b. 

Zirknitz,  Lake,  ii.  215,  a. 
Zituni,  ii.  117,  b. 

Zituni,  GulJ  of,  ii.  255,  a. 
Zmievot,  20,  b. 

Znaim,  ii.  625,  b. 

Zochasa,  641,  a. 

Zoelae,  249,  b. 

Zoeteium,  193,  a. 

Zof,  ii.  1037,  a. 

Zogrofu,  ii.  1196,  b. 

Zone,  ii.  1190,  a. 

Zoroanda,  ii.  1208,  b. 

Zorzo  di  Magnes,  St.,  773,  b. 
Zoster,  331,  a. 

Zowamour,  32,  b. 

Zowan,  ii.  64,  a. 

Zotran,  Mount,  ii.  549,  a. 
Zrna  Rjeka,  849,  b. 
Zuchabbari,  M,,  ii.  1C80,  b. 


Zuglio,  110,  b:  522,  a:  ii 
102,  b. 

Zugra,  ii.  570,  b. 

Zuider  Zee,  903,  a. 
Zula-Sarakini,  457,  a. 

Zulla,  29,  a. 

Zunra,  ii.  32,  a. 

Zurka,  380,  b. 

Zurobara,  744,  b, 

Zurzach,  911,  b. 

Zusidava,  744,  b. 

Zwarte  Kuikenbuurt,  ii.429. 


Zydowo,  ii.  971,  b. 

Zydretae,  643,  a. 

Zygenses,  ii.  278,  a. 

Zygi,  572,  b. 

Zygis,  ii.  277,  b. 

Zygos,  63,  b;  185,  a;  ih 
583,  a. 

Zygos,  Lake  of,  64,  a. 
Zygritae,  ii.  278,  a. 

Zyria,  724,  a. 
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With  560  Illustrations.  3 vols.  Medium  Svo.  84s. 

ill.  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  GEOGRAPHY;  an 

account  of  the  political  history  of  both  countries  and  cities,  as  well  as  of  their 
‘geogi-aphy,  incorporating  the  researches  and  discoveries  of  modern  scholars. 
With  530  Illustrations.  2 vols.  Medium  8vo.>  56s. 

“ It  is  an  honour  to  this  College  to  have  presented  to  the  world  so  distinguished 
scholar  as  Dr.  William  Smith,  who  has,  by  his  valuable  manuals  of  classical  antiquity 
and  classical  history  and  biography,  done  as  much  as  any  man  living  to  promote  the 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  world  among  the  studentsof  this  age.” — M>  . 
Grate's  Address  at  Ike  London  University. 


DR.  Wm.  SMITH’S  ANCIENT  ATLAS 


Cojnplde  in  One  Volume^  Folio,  61,  6s.,  half  hound, 

AN 

ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY, 

BIBLICAL  AND  CLASSICAL. 

COMPILED  UNDER  THE  SUPERINTENDENCE  OF 

WILLIAM  SMITH,  D.C.L.,  and  GEORGE  GROVE,  F.R.G.S. 


This  important  Work  lias  been  undertaken  to  supply  an  acknowledged  want,  as 
well  as  in  Illustration  of  Dr.  Wm.  Smith’s  BIBLICAL  and  CLASSICAL 
DICTIONARIES,  THE  SPEAKER’S  COMMENTARY,  &c. 

The  Maps  are  on  a large  scale,  and  have  been  executed  by  the  most  eminent 
engravers  in  Paris  and  London.  They  contain  the  modern  names  along  with  the 
ancient  ones.  There  is  also  a series  of  smaller  Maps,  exhibiting  each  country  at 
different  historical  periods.  To  the  larger  Maps  a full  Index  is  appended.  The 
Classical  Maps  have  been  prepared  by  Dr.  KARL  MOLLER,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Dr.  Saiith.  Those  of  the  Holy  Land  and  Mount  Sinai  include  the 
recent  observations  and  positions  obtained  by  the  Officers  of  Royal  Engineers,  and 
have  been  prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Grove. 

The  Maps  are  of  the  same  size  as  those  of  Keith  Johnston’s  Royal  Atlas  of 
Modern  Geography,  with  which  the  present  Atlas  will  range.  The  descriptive 
Letterpress  gives  an  account  of  the  authorities  employed  in  constructing  each  Map. 


LIST  OF  MAPS. 


1.  GEOGRAPHICAL  SYSTEMS  .OF  THE 

ANCIENTS. 

2.  THE  WORLD  aa  known  to  the  ANCIENTS. 

3.  EMPIRES  OF  THE  BABYLONIANS, 

LYDIANS,  MEDES,  and  PERSIANS. 

4.  EMPIRE  of  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 
5&6.  KINGDOMS  OF  THE  SUCCESSORS 

OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

7.  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  in  its  GREATEST 

EXTENT. 

8.  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  after  its  Division 

into  the  EASTERN  AND  WESTERN 
EMPIRES. 

9.  GREEK  AND  PHCENICIAN  COLONIES. 

10.  BRITANNIA. 

11.  HISPANIA. 

12.  GALLIA. 

13.  GERMANIA,  RHAITIA,  NORICUM. 

14.  PAIONIA,  THRACIA,  MCESIA,  ILLYRIA, 

DACIA,  PANNONIA. 

15.  HISTORICAL  MAPS  OF  ITALY,  SAR- 

DINIA, AND  CORSICA. 

16.  ITALIA  SUPERIOR. 

17.  ITALIA  INFERIOR. 

18.  PLAN  OF  ROME. 

19.  ENVIRONS  OF  ROME. 

20.  GREECE  after  the  DORIC  MIGRATION. 


21.  GREECE  DURING  the  PERSIAN  WARS. 

22.  GREECE  DURING  THE  PELOPONNE- 

SIAN WAR. 

23.  GREECE  during  the  ACH^ AN  LEAGUE. 

24.  NORTHERN  GREECE. 

25  CENTRAL  GREECE— ATHENS. 

26.  PELOPONNESUS— With  Plan  of  SPARTA. 

27.  SHORES  and  ISLANDS  of  the  iEG^EAN 

SEA. 

28.  HISTORICAL  MAPS  OF  ASIA. 

29.  ASIA  MINOR. 

30.  ARABIA. 

31.  INDIA. 

32.  NORTHERN  PART  OP  AFRICA. 

33.  iEGYPT  AND  ^ETHIOPIA. 

34.  HISTORICAL  MAPS  of  the  HOLY  LAND. 

35.  THE  HOLY  LAND.  (Noethers  Division.) 

36.  THE  HOLY  LAND.  (Southern  Division.) 

37.  JERUSALEM,  ANCIENT  and  MODERN 

38.  ENVIRONS  OF  JERUSALEM. 

39.  SINAI. 

40.  ASIA,  to  illustrate  the  OLD  TESTAMENT 

AND  CLASSICAL  AUTHORS. 

41.  MAP,  to  illustrate  the  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
42  &L  43.  PLANS  OF  BABYLON,  NINEVEH, 

TROY,  ALEXANDRIA,  AND  BYZAN- 
TIUM. 


“ The  students  of  Dr.  Smith’s  admirable  Dictionaries  must  have  felt  themselves  in  want  of  an 
Atlas  constructed  on  the  same  scale  of  precise  and  minute  information  with  the  article  they  were 
reading.  This  want  has  at  length  been  supplied  by  the  superb  work  before  us.  The  indices  are 
full,  the  engraving  is  exquisite,  and  the  delineation  of  the  natural  features  very  minute  and 
beautiful.  It  may  safely  be  pronounced— and  higher  praise  can  scarcely  be  bestowed — to  be  a 
worthy  companion  of  the  volumes  which  it  is  intended  to  illustrate.”— Uwardtaw. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  LONDON. 


THE  SPEAKER’S  COMMENTARY. 


Noiv  Piihlishing, 

THE  HOLY  BIBLE, 

ACCOHDINa  TO  THE  AUTHOHIZED  VERSION,  A.D.  1611. 

With  an  Explanatory  and  Critical  Commentary,  and  a Revision  of 

the  Translation, 

BY  BISHOPS  AND  CLERGY  OP  THE  ANGLICAN  CHURCH. 
Edited  by  F.  C.  COOK,  M.A., 

* Canon  of  Exeter,  Preacher  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  Chaxjlain.in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 


Now  Ready.  Complete  in  6 Vols.  Medium  8vo.  £6  15a. 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

VoL.  I. — Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy.  305. 

Vols.  II.  and  III. — Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  Esther.  365. 

VoL.  IV. — Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Solomon.  24s. 
VoL.  V. — Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Lamentations.  205. 

VoL.  VI. — Ezekiel,  Daniel,  The  Minor  Prophets.  25s. 


fpHE  want  of  a plain  Explanatory  COMMENTARY  ON  THE 
BIBLE  more  complete  and  accurate  than  any  accessible  to 
English  Readers  having  been  long  felt  by  men  of  education,  in  1863 
the  SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  consulted  some 


of  the  Bishops  as  to  the  best  way  of  supplying  the  deficiency  ; and 
the  ARCHBISHOP  01"  YORK  undertook  to  organize  a plan  for 
producing  such  a work,  by  the  co-operation  of  Scholars  selected 
for  their  Biblical  learning. 

The  great  object  of  this  Commentary,  of  which  the  Old  Testament 
portion  is  now  completed,  is  to  put  the  general  reader  in  full  possession 
of  whatever  information  may  be  requisite  to  enable  him  to  understand 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  give  him,  as  far  as  possible,  the  same  advan- 
tages, as  the  Scholar,  and  to  supply  him  with  satisfactory  answers  to 
objections  resting  upon  misrepresentation  of  the  Text.  [Continued. 

January^  1877. 
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THE  SPEAKER’S  COMMENTARY. 


It  was  decided  to  reprint,  without  alteration,  the  Authorized 
Version  from  the  edition  of  1611,  with  the  marginal  references  and 
renderings.  Special  care  has  been  taken  to  furnish  in  all  cases  amended 
translations  of  passages  proved  to  be  incorrect  in  our  Version.  The 
Comment  is  chiefly  explanatory,  presenting,  in  a concise  and  read- 
able form,  the  results  of  learned  investigations,  carried  on  in  this 
and  other  countries  during  the  last  half  century.  When  fuller  dis- 
cussions of  difficult  passages  or  important  subjects  are  necessary,  they 
are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Chapter  or  of  the  Volume. 

The  plan  of  the  work  was  settled,  and  the  writers  appointed,  under 
the  sanction  of  a Committee  consisting  of : — 


Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Archbishop  of  York, 

Bishop  of  London, 

Bishop  of  Llandaff, 

Bishop  OF  Gloucester  & Bristol, 


Bishop  of  Chester, 

Lord  Lyttelton, 

Right  Hon.  The  Speaker, 
Right  Hon.  Spencer  Walpole, 
Dean  of  Lincoln. 


The  conduct  of  the  work — as  general  Editor — has  been  entrusted  to 
the  Rev.  F.  C.  Cook,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Exeter,  Preacher  at  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 

The  Archbishop  of  York,  in  consultation  with  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessors OF  Divinity  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  advises  with  the 
general  Editor,  upon  questions  arising  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 


The  folloiving  is  the  List  of  the  Contributors : — 


Vol.  I.  The  Pentateuch;— 

______Tc  i Edward  Harold  Browne,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 

GENESIS j Winchester. 

EXODUS,  Chap.  I.-XIX.  ...  The  Editor. 

„ ,,  XX.  to  the  end  ) Clark,  M.A.,  late  Rector  of  Eaton  Bishop. 

LEVITICUS  ) 


( T.  E.  Espin,  B.D.,  Chancellor  and  Canon  of  Chester, 

NUMBERS  ) Rector  of  Wallasey. 

/ J.  E.  Thrupp,  M.A.,  late  Vicar  of  Barrington. 


DEUTERONOMY, 


Canon  Espin,  B.D, 


THE  SPEAKER’S  COMMENTARY. 
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Vols.  II.  and  III.  Historical  Books:— 

JOSHUA  Canon  Espin,  B.D. 

JUDGES,  KUTH,  SAMUEL.  I 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  KINGS  . 

SECOND  BOOK  OF  KINGS, 

CHRONICLES,  EZRA, 

NEHEMIAH,  ESTHER 


Vol.  IV.  Poetical  Books 

The  Editor. 

G.  H.  S.  Johnson,  M.A.,  Dean  of  Wells. 

The  Editor. 

C.  J.  Elliott,  M.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
and  Vicar  of  Winkfield. 

E.  H.  Plumptre,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s, 
Vicar  of  Bickley,  and  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theo- 
logy, King’s  College,  London. 

W.  T.  Bullock,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s, 
and  Secretary  to  the  S.P.G. 

T.  Kingsbury,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Salisbury,  and 
Vicar  of  Burbage,  Wilts. 


JOB  

PSALMS  

PROVERBS 

ECCLESIASTES  

SONG  OF  SOLOMON 


George  Ra.wlinson,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Canterbury 
and  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History  at 
Oxford. 


Vol.  V.  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah. 


ISAIAH  

JEREMIAH  & LAMENTA- 
TIONS   


i W.  Kay,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Great  Leighs,  and  late 
( Principal  of  Bishop’s  College,  Calcutta. 

I R.  Payne  Smith,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury. 


Vol.  VI.  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  Minor  Prophets. 


EZEKIEL 

DANIEL 


G.  CuRREY,  D.D.,  Master  of  the  Charter  House. 

H.  J.  Rose,  B.D.,  late  Archdeacon  of  Bedford. 
J.  M.  Fuller,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Bexley,  Kent. 


HOSEA  and  JONAH 


E.  Huxtable,  M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Wells,  and 
Vicar  of  Weston  Zoyland. 


AMOS,  NAHUM,  and  ZEPH- 
ANIAH  

JOEL  and  OBADIAH  

MIC  AH  and  HABAKKUK... 


R.  Gandell,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Arabic,  Oxford, 
and  Prebendary  of  Wells. 

F.  Meyriok,  M.A.,  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
.Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Rector  of  Blickling  with 
Erpingham. 

Sam.  Clark,  M.A.,  and  the  Editor. 


HAGGAI,  ZECHARIAH,and 
MALACHI  


( W.  Drake,.  M.A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the 
' Queen,  Hon.  Canon  of  Worcester,  and  Rector 

( of  Sedgebrook. 
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THE  SPEAKER’S  COMMENTARY. 


In  the  Press, 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

AVITH  AN  EXPLANATORY  AND  CRITICAL  COMMENTARY,  AND  A 
•REVISION  OF  THE  TRANSLATION. 

B7j  bishops  and  CLERGY  of  the  ANGLICAN  CHURCH. 

Edited  by  F.  C.  COOK,  M.A., 

Canon  of  Exeter,  Preacher  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 

4 VoU.,  Medium  8vo. 


Vols.  I.  & II.  Gospels  and  Acts 

GENERAL  INTRODUCTION  AVm.  Thomson,  D.D.,  Lord  Archbishop  of  York. 

ST  lAATTHE^^  & ST  MARR  ^ D.D.,  late  Dean  of  St.  1 aul  s,  and 

’ * ( the  Editor. 

ST.  LURE W.  Basil  Jones,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David’s. 

QT  TOTT-Nr  5 Westcott,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Peterborough, 

* I and  Regius  Prof,  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge. 

THE  ACTS  W.  Jacobson,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester. 


Vol.  III.  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 

f E.  H.  Gifford,  D.D.,  Hon.  Canon  of  "Worcester, 

ROMANS Rector  of  Much  Hadham,  and  Examining 

Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  London. 

T.  S.  Evans,  Canon  of  Durham,  and  Professor  of 
Greek  in  Durham  University. 

J.  Waite,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Norham,  Northum- 
berland. 


GALATIANS  J S.  Howson,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester. 

PHILIPPIANS  J.  A.  Jeremie,  D.D.,  late  Dean  of  Linc9ln. 

EPHESIANS,  COLOSSIANS,  ) Canon  Westcott,  D.D. 

THESSALONIANS,  and  > E.  W.  Benson,  D.D.,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of 

PHILEMON ) Lincoln. 

PASTORAL  EPISTLES John  Jackson,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

HEBREWS AV.  Kay,  D.D. 


CORINTHIANS 


Vol.  IV.  Catholic  Epistles  and  Revelation  !— 

EPISTLE  OF  ST.  JAMES  ...  Robert  Scott,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Rochester. 

\ Wm.  Alexander,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  and 

( Raphoe. 

f J.  B.  Lightfoot,  D.D.,,  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s,  and 
\ Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge. 

1 J.  R.  Lumby,  B.D.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Edward’s, 
( Cambridge. 

AVm.  Lee,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin. 


EPISTLES  OF  ST.  JOHN... 
ST.  PETER  and  ST.  JUDE  ... 

V 

REVELATION  OF  ST.  JOHN 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET,  LONDON. 


